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EXPLANATION 


~ 


OF THE MARKS AND ABBREVIATIONS MADE USE OF-N THIS 


DICTIONARY, AND OF THE PLAN OF THE WORK. 





1. THE asterisk (*), annexed to a word, denotes that it is not to be found 
in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, but that it has been added by Mr. Todd. 


2. The section (4), annexed to a word, indicates that it is distinguished, by 
Dr. Johnson or Mr. Todd, as a primitive word, by being printed, in the large 
Dictionary, in larger letters than the other words, which are regarded as 
dertwatives. 


3. The obelisk (+), annexed to a word, denotes that it is not to be found in 
the colection of either Dr. Johnson or Mr. Todd, but that it has been taken 
from Mr. Walker’s Dictionary. 


4. Ob. J., placed at the end of the definition of a word, denotes that the 
word is declared by Dr. Johnson to be obsolete, or not tn use. 


5. Ob. T’. is used in the same manner as the above, with regard to all that 
portion of the words added by Mr. Todd, which he pronounces to be obsolete, 


or not in use. 


6. Mr. Chalmers’s Abridgement of Mr. Todd’s edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary is given entire, with occasional additions from Johnson and Todd. 


7. The pronunciation of all the words found in Walker’s Critical Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary, is given as it stands in that work. 


8. The pronunciation of the words which ‘are not found in Walker’s 
Dictionary, and which comprise almost all those to which an asterisk is annex- 
ed, and a considerable number of the others, has been added by the Editor, 
according to Walker’s Principles, so far as those Principles could be applied- 


9. Walker’s Principles of English Pronunciation, and his Remarks on the 
pronunciation of particular words, are given entire. ‘These Remarks are pre- 
ceded by a (G, and followed by a W. 


10. In the alphabetical arrangement of words, the letter J (initial) has been 
separated from J, and the letter U from V. 


11. Walker's Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names, is printed in full. 


N. B. In Mr. Chalmers’s Abridgement, the words added by Mr. Todd, and the 
ge age words, are not distinguished from the rest; the words pronounced 

y Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd, are not generally thus noted ; and the words beginni 
with Jand U are nut separated, in the alphabetical series, from those beginning with 


J and V ; but these improvements have all been introduced into this edition of the 
Dictionary. 
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THE EDITOR’S PREFACE. 
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TO Dr. Johnson is universally conceded the first rank among English 
lexicographers ; and to Mr. Walker is assigned a similar rank among English 
orthoépists. ‘The Dictionary, which is now offered to the eager is founded 
upon the great work of Johnson, corrected and enlarged by Mr. Todd ; and it 
embraces, also, the entire labours of Walker on the pronunciation of the 
language. It has been formed on such a plan as to comprise all the most 
important materials, and to answer all the essential uses, of a Dictionary for 
understanding, writing, and speaking the English language ; and, at the same 
time, to enable the reader to see, as far as possible, on whose authority every 
thing rests. By the preceding explanations, one may not only have a general 
understanding of the plan of the work, but also form an idea of the nature and 
extent of the duty and responsibility of the Editor. Some further remarks, 
however, on the different parts of the volume, may not be useless. 

In this connexion, it will not be improper to insert the titles of the several 
works (with the exception of that of W ker’s Key, which stands in its proper 
place), on which this Dictionary is founded ; as by these the reader will see 
what the authors proposed to accomplish. 

Title of Todd’s (second) Edition of Johnson :—‘.4 Dictionary of the Ene- 
LisH Laneuace: tn which the Words are deduced from their Originals ; and 
illustrated in their different Significations, by Examples from the best Writers : 
together with a History of the Language, and an English Grammar: by 
Samuet Jounson, LL. D. :—with numerous Corrections, and with the Addi- 
tion of several thousand Words, as also with Additions to the History of the 
Language and to the Grammar: by the Rev. H. J. Topp, M. A., F. S. A., 
and M. R. S. L., Chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Set 
trington, County of York.” 

itle of Chalmers’s Abridgement :—“ 2 Dictionary of the Exciisn Lan- 
GuAGE : in which the Words are deduced from their Originals, explained in 
their different Meanings, and authorized by the Names of the Writers in 
whose Works the pig Bae : by Samurt Jounson, LL. D. : idged from 
the Rev. H. J. Topp’s corrected and enlarged [first] quarto Edition : by 
ALEXANDER Cuatmers, F. S. A.” 

Title of Walker’s Dictionary :—‘ 4 Critica Pronouncinea Dictionary, 
and sitor of the English Language: in which not only the Meaning of 
every Word is clearl med, and the Sound of every Syllable distinctly 
shown, but, where Wor are subject to different Pronunciations, the Authori- 
ties of our best Pronouncing Dictionaries are fully exhibited, the Reasons for 
each are at large displayed, and the preferable Pronunciation is pointed out : 
to which are Prefied, RINCIPLES OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION : in whic 
the ‘Sounds of Letters, Syllables, and Words, are critically investigated, and 

ematically arranged ; the Influence of the Greek and Latin Accent and 
Ouentity on the Accent and Quantity of the English, is thoroughly examined, 
and clearly defined ; and the Analogies of the Language are so fully shown 
as to lay the Foundation of a consistent and rational Pronunciation: like 
wise, Rules to be observed by the Natives of Sces.cand, Ireland, and London 
for avoiding their respective Peculiarities ; and Directions to Foreigners fo 
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acquiring a Knowledge of the Use of this Dictionary: the whole interspersed 
with Observations, fa ete titica, and Grammatical: by Joun 
Wacker, Author of Elements of Elocution, Rhyming Dictionary, &c. &c.” 

Dr. Johnson’s large Dictionary was first published in 1755. During the 
space of upwards of seventy years, which have since passed away, the English 
language has undergone considerable change ; and if, to use the words of the 
great lexicographer, “ no dictionary of a living tongue can ever be perfect, since, 
while it is hastening to publication, some words are budding, and some falling 
away,” his work must necessarily display the language more imperfectly now, 
than at the time of its first appearance. He observes, that he “ fixed Sidney’s 
work” (Sir Philip Sidney, who died in 1586) “ for the boundary, beyond which 
he made few excursions.” But the earlier English authors have of late excited 
so much attention, as to render a glossary of their productions desirable. Mr. 
Todd has, accordingly, undertaken to adapt the Dictionary to the present taste 
with regard to English literature, by inserting the words found in the old, and 
heretofore negleeted, writers; and also to the present state of the language, by 
adding such words as have come into use since the first publication of the 
work. By turning over the pages of this volume, and observing the words 
which are marked as added by Mr. Todd, one will readily perceive that a 
dictionary, which was destitute of all such, would be extremely defective. But 
on the labours,of Mr. ‘Todd, which indicate very extensive reading, gat 
as it regards the early English writers, it is unnecessary to enlarge, as his own 
account of them is presented to the reader. 

The following notice is prefixed to Mr. Chalmers’s Abridgement :-—* This 
volume contains every in Mr. Todd’s edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary ; 
and above fourteen thousand more than were given in Dr. Johnson’s Abridge- 
ment. The whole forms the most extensive vocabulary ever published, and, 
m consequence of the additions introduced by Mr. Todd, it becomes a com- 
plete glossary of the early English writers.” . Chalmers’s work was formed 
from . Todd’s first edition. His second edition, which was published 
in February, 1827, contains nearly a thousand additional words, and was re- 
eeived in season to have these inserted in the Appendix of this Dictionary. 
These, together with the other words newly added, increase the excess above 
the number of words in Dr. Johnson’s Abridgement te upwards of fifteen thousand. 

Dr. Johnson’s Preface to his large Dictionary, Mr.'Todd’s Advertisements and 
§ntroduction, and Walker’s Preface, together with all his introductory matter, 
as well as his Principles of English Pronunciation, are inserted in full; as it was 
thought the work would be rendered less satisfactory by the omission of 
any part of them. 

The Dictionary, properly so called, comprising the vocabulary of words, 
«ith their definitions, &c., is formed chiefly by a union of Mr. Chalmers’s 
Abridgement and Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary ; but with the omission of 
Walker’s definitions, except with regard to those words in his goer! (not 
much exceeding one hundred in number), which are not found in Mr. Todd’s 
edition of Johnson. in many instances, in which the Editor has observed 
the omission by Mr. Chaimers of something particularly important, he has ex- 
tracted from Dr. Johnson or Mr. Todd additional matter or remarks, etymo- 
logical, explanatory, or critical. 

To the words contained in this Dictionary, which are not found in Walker’s, 
the pronunciation has been added, according to Waiker’s Principles, so far as 
those Principles could be applied ; and this was easily done, with respect to 
most of them. A considerable number, however, some of them words now 
out of use, others local or provincial, and rarely found in books, and others 
from foreign languages, and not anglicised, presented more or less difficulty. 
Respecting these words. with regard to which Walker’s method failed to 
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furnish him with a guide, the Editor has availed himself of such other aids 
as he could obtain ; but some words he has left unpronounced, and with 
respect to some, to which he has added the pronunciation, he may have fallen 
into error: he hopes, however, the instances will not be found numerous or 
important. 

Vith res} .ct to many words of doubtful pronunciation, or concerning which 
orthoépists . ffer, and particularly those respecting which Walker has omitted 
to exhibit tvs difference, the Editor has introduced the pronunciation of others, 
with the ne es of the authorities, enclosed in brackets; yet, in all cases, 
making use * Walker’s method of notation. By this means, the Dictionary 
has been rendered more satisfactory ; as, in all doubtful cages, it must be 
agreeable to those who consult it, to see the different modes of different 
orthoépists ; and, in some instances, most persons will probably prefer the 
pronunciation of some other, to that of Walker. When the name of Perry is 
introduced, reference is always had to his ‘ Synonymous, Etymological, and 
Pronouncing English Dictionary,” in royal 8vo, which was first published in 
1805, and which differs, in the pronunciation of many words, from Perry’s 
** Royal Standard English Dictionary.” The latter work, which is often re- 
ferred to by Walker, has heretofore had a very extensive circulation in this 
country, and has been of great influence in fixing the prevailing pronunciation, 
especially in the Northern States. But the larger work of Perry, which is 

litte know. among us, and which does not appear to have been at all used 
by Walker is found to agree with him in many cases, in which the other 
differs fron him. 


The Ap dir contains all the words newly added by Mr. Todd in his 
second edit _; a number of words, that are found in the body of the Dictionary, 
here repec _— for the sake of some correction or remark ; a few words of 
unquestion —_ authority, which were omitted by Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd ; 
andsomew _s which are more or less used in America. The Editor, however, 
has not u. ‘aken to supply all the authorized English words, which are 
omitted, nor to -emark upon all that are imperfectly exhibited, in the Dictionary ; 
but he has noticed such only as readily occurred to him, without any extended 
research. here are some words, which have grown out of our peculiar 
institutions nd local circumstances, and some new uses of authorized English 
words, whi are not to be condemned ; but there are other new words, which 
have sprurg up among us, and new applications of old ones, which deserve no 
countenance. ~The number of Americanisms, however, which are properly 
so called, s not great. Some words, which have been so considered, are to 
be found in the writings of Englishmen, as well as Americans ; and many 
others '~  .aeir origin in Great Britain, and are still known in some parts of 
thatc. —y as provincialisms, ‘though they are not often found in books. 

In pre;. .:ng the Appendix, the Editor has made a free use of the Vocabulary 
of Americanisms, by his learned and respected friend, Mr. Pickering, who 
furnished him with his interleaved copy, containing much useful information in 
manuscript ; but who has been obliged, on account of his professional engage- 
ments, to decline rendering those further services, which were hoped from 
him, in regard to this part of the work. He has also been permitted to use 
an interleaved copy of the same Vocabulary, belonging to the Rev. Dr. Porter 
of Andover, from which he obtained some valuable materials. ‘To Mr. Pick- 
ering’s work, which was published in 1816, and which has had a salutary 
influence on our literature, by calling the attention of our scholars to the occa- 
sional deviations of American writers from pure English, a reference is always 
given, in noticing such words as are found in it. In many cases, however, in 
which a reference is made, the information here given is not wholly taken from 
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that volume ; though, on most of the articles, it contains much more than could 
be properly admitted here. As many of the words in Mr. Pickering’s book 
are now to be found among the additions of Mr. Todd, there was no occasion 
to insert such, except in a few instances, in the Appendix. Reference has also 
been made to Mr. Webster’s Dictionary (published in 1806), with regard to 
such of the words as are found in that work, trom which the definitions of 
them have also been partly taken. The plan of this Dictionary precluded the 
Editor from going into any discussion of doubtful or disputed topics; yet, concise 
and imperfect as the Appendix is, he hopes it will not be found entirely useless 


Care has been taken to present a corrected edition of Walker’s Key. 
Many errors and inconsistencies have been detected in the different English 
and American editions which have been examined ; and in some instances, it 
has been difficult to ascertain what was the real pronunciation intended by the 
author. The Key has been improved by exhibiting the variations of Perry 
and of Fulton and Knight, with regard to Scripture Proper Names. Though 
Walker may be regarded, in most cases, as the highest single authority, yet 
there are instances, in which the pronunciation of the others may be esteemed 
preferable ; and it may also be satisfactory ta the American reader to know, 
that, with regard to nearly all the words not contained in the lists of the va- 
riations of Perry and of Fulton and Knight, their pronunciation coincides 
with his. 


The Last of Authors, with the reigns in which they flourished (which is 
abridged from that of Mr. Todd, yet containing all the names that he enumer- 
ates), will not ke without benefit to many who may make use of the Dictionary, as 
it will, in various cases, afford assistance in determining the authority of words, 
and whether they are of long standing, or of recent introduction into the language. 
Many of the words added by Mr. Todd are taken from Provincial Glossaries, 
and many are derived from the early English writers. Of the latter, many 
more are now entirely obsolete than are so noted by him; and the’ reader, on 
finding no other than an old writer quoted as an authority for an uncommon 
word, will naturally conclude that it is not now in use. 


In this Dictionary the orthography of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Todd remains 
unaltered, with the exception of a few instances hereafter mentioned. “ Dr. 
Johnson’s Dictionary,” says Mr. Nares, “has nearly fixed the external form 
of our language.” Before the publication of that work, the orthography of 
the English language was very unsettled ; and even now, there are many 
words, with regard to which it is far from being uniform. Some of the 
principal varieties are those which relate to the use of & at the end of words 
of more than one syllable, when preceded by ¢; as, critick or critic, publick or 
public ; and the w in the last syllable of such words as favour, honour, &c. 

The final & is retained in all the editions, both of Johnson’s large Dictionary, 
and his Abridgement. It is also found in most of the dictionaries that were 
published before that of Johnson ;—in Minsheu’s (Spanish and Front} in 
Cotgrave’s (French and English) ; in Sherwood’s (English and French) ; in 
Holyoke’s (Latin and English) ; in Gouldman’s (Latin and English) ; in Latile- 
ton’s (Latin and English); in Boyer’s (French and English); and in the 
English Dictionaries of Coles, Phillips, and Bailey : but on the other hand, it is 
omitted in Ainsworth’s Dictionary (Latin and English, folio edition of 1752.) 
Of the dictionaries which have been published since Johnson’s, it is retained in 
Sheridan’s, Walker’s, and Jones’s ; a in Kenrick’s, in substantives, but omit- 
ted in adjectives. Of the English dictionaries which have appeared since the 
first publication of Johnson’s, the following, namely, Fenning’s, Entick’s, Bar- 


ee 
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clay’s, Ash’s, Dyche’s, Scott’s, Perry’s, and Fulton and Knight's, omit the k ; 
and it is likewise omitted in the popular English spelling books. Walker 
remarks, that its ‘‘omission is too general to be counteracted, even by the 
authority of Johnson.” The general usage, both in England and America, 
is, at present, so strongly in favour of its omission, that the retaining of it seems 
now to savour of affectation or singularity. | 

The omission of the u, in words ending with the syllable our, or or, is much 
less common than that of the final &. It is uniformly retained in all the 
dictionaries above enumerated, with the exception of Entick’s and Ash’s, in one 
class of words ; as, favour, honour, &c.: though it is omitted in most of them 
in another class of words ; as, inferior, superior, horror, terror, &c. 

Although Mr. Todd has not made any considerable changes in the orthog- 
raphy of Johnson, yet he has altered the spelling in a number of instances. ‘The 
words abridgement, acknowledgement, and judgement, Johnson writes without 
the silent e in the penultimate syllable, though he writes lodgement with it. In 
all these words, Mr. Todd inserts the silent e. The inconsistencies with re- 
gard to the orthography of the following words, as they are found in Johnson, 
have been removed by Mr. Todd :—namely, moveable, moveableness, unremovea- 
ble, unremoveably, immovable, immuvably, removable ; docile, indocil ; chastely, 
chastness. In the word movable, and its derivatives, Mr. ‘Todd omits the e in 
the antepenultimate syllable, and he writes indocile and chasteness. 

But there are other inconsistencies, equally obvious, which Mr. ‘Todd has 
suffered to remain unaltered ; as may be seen in the following words :—amber- 
gris, verdigrise ; apprized, unapprised ; bias, unbiass ; bigoted, unbigotted ; 
brier, sweetbriar ; burrow (a hole made byttconies), conyborough ; controlla- 
ble, uncontroulable. The words in Italics are conceived to be deviations from 
the right orthography, according to Johnson’s. principles, and they have been 
altered in this Dictionary. But there are some other inconsistencies, which 
have not been removed, as may be seen in the following words :—ache, head- 
ach ; anteriour, posterior ; connexion, disconnection ; interiour, exterior ; 
embitter, disembitter ; imbody, disembody ; imbosom, disemboson: ; recall, mis- 
cal ; waterfall, overfal ; stanch, unstaunched. 

There are several words which often appear, in the best modern publications, 
in a different orthography from that found in the dictionaries ; among which 
are connexion, control, meager, and raindeer ; which we often see written 
connection, controul, meagre, and reindeer. There is a great want of uniform- 
ity in the mode of writing the plural of those nouns, which, in the singular, 
end in ey; as, valley, valleys or vallies ; attorney, attorneys or attornies, &c. 
The rule of Perry and of Murray, in such cases, is explicit :-—‘* Nouns of the 
singular number,” says the former, “ending in ey, require the addition of s 
only, for the formation of their plural; as, attorney, attorneys ; chimney, chim- 
neys.” Johnson, in cases of this sort, is not always consistent ; but, in this 
Dictionary, the orthography of such plurals has been made to conform to the 
rule here quoted. And, as a general principle, the orthography of words 
throughout the volume, has been rendered conoetable to that which stands in 
the alphabetical series. 


The first edition of Walker’s “ Critical Pronouncing Dictionary” was pub- 
lished in 1791 ; and the fourth edition (which was the last that was printed 
under, his superintendence) was published in 1806. ‘This is regarded as the 
best, and it has been made the standard, in editing the present work. Since the 
death of Walker, which took place in 1€07, his Dictionary has passed through 
numerous editions in England ; and it has also been stereotyped both in that 
country and in this. 
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Walker, in preparing his Dictionary, made pronunciation his principal object ; 
and for this his work is chiefly valued. His explanations of words are profes- 
sedly i ti almost wholly from Johnson; but on the pronunciation of the 
English language, no other person, probably, ever bestowed so much attention. 
He studied the analogy of the language with care, and took great pains to ascer- 
tain the prevailing usage. His design was, as he expresses it, “ principally to 
give a kind of ‘history of pronunciation, and a register of its present state.” 
The following remarks of his show what advantages he enjoyed for giving 
. such a register :—‘ To a man born, as | was, within a few miles of the capital 
Fics living in the capital almost my whole life, and exercising myself 
there in public speaking for many years ; to such a person, if to any one, 
the true prenunciation of the language must be very familiar.” * | 

Sheridan’s Dictionary, which was published in 1780, had considerable 
reputation ; though it was universally acknowledged to have great defects ; 
and it was superseded by that of Walker. The latter, however, has not been 
supplanted by any more recent work, but still maintains its popularity, and con- 
tinues to undergo frequent reimpressions. 

Since the publication of Walker’s Dictionary, there have appeared in Great 
Britain two small Pronouncing Dictionaries, which have been favourably 
received ; one by Stephen Jones, of London, and the other by G. Fulton 
and G. Knight, of Edinburgh. 'The authors of both these works have been 
much indebted to Walker, and do not withhold from him a tribute of commen- 
dation. Fulton and Knight observe, that “ Sheridan and Walker, by their 
Dictionaries, have afforded the most effectual means of acquiring an accurate 
pronunciation.” ‘On the usefu®invention of Mr. Sheridan,” == Mr. Jones, 
“‘a valuable improvement had been made by the late Mr. Walker, whose 
Dictionary is a work of much labour and great merit.” 

But, though Walker holds the first rank as an orthoépist, yet he ought not 
to be implicitly followed. The ultimate standard of pronunciation is not his 
mere authority, nor that of any other individual ; but it is the usage of literary 
and wellbred society ; and so far, and so far only, as his Dictionary is an 
accurate register of such usage, is it proper, according to his own principles, 
that it should be relied upon as a guide. 

It may not be without use to make here some strictures on the real or 
supposed defects of Walker, and to exhibit a comparison, in a few points, 
between his system and those of others, who have preceded or followed him 
in the same department of literature. This comparison, together with the 
varieties exhibited in the Dictionary, with regard to words of doubtful or 
various pronunciation, will enable the reader to understand the most important 
points of difference among the most distinguished orthoépists. It should be 
remembered, that, when these writers speak of the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage, and exhibit their systems of notation, they intend to give us that finished 
and exact pronunciation, which would be used in public speaking, and not the 
more lax and careless utterance, which is often heard in familiar conversation. 

Walker has been thought to be too sparing in the use of his second, or Ital- 
an sound of a, as heard in far and father. In the following words, and their 
compounds, he pronounces a with its fourth sound, as in fat ; but Mares and 
Jones give it the sound of a in father :— 








* Walker’s employment, as a teacher of elocution, was among the higher classes, and best educated 
people of England. ‘The following testimony to his merit, from the great statesman and orator, Edmund 
Burke, is worthy of being recorded :—% One of the persons who particularly solicited Mr. Burke’s exertions 
on this occasion, was Mr. (or, as he was commonly termed), Elocution Walker, author of the Pronouncing 
Dictionary, and other works of merit, and who had given lessons in the art to young Burke. * * * 
Mr. Burke, one day, in the vicinity of the House of Commons, introduced him to a nobleman, accidentally 
passing, with the following characteristic exordium:—‘ Here, my Lord Berkeley, is Mr. Walker, whom 
not to know, by name at least, would argue want of knowledge of the harmonies, cadences, and proprieties 
of our language.’ ” Prior's Life of Burke, second London Edition, vol. ii. pp. 565, 366 
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advance, cast, ensample, last, raft, 
advantage, ~- castle, example, masculine, rafter, 
after, chaff, fast, mask, rasr, 
aghast, chance, flask, mass, repast, 
alexander, chant, gasp, mast, sample, 
answer, clasp, ghastly, mastiff, shaft, 
ant, class, glance, nasty, slander, 
ask, complaisant, glass, paragraph, slant, 
bask, contrast, graff, pass, staff, 
basket, craft, graft, past, task, 
bastard, a dance, grant, pastern, trance, 
blast, dastard, grasp, pasture, vast, 
bombast, draff, grass, pastor, waft. 
branch, draft, hasp, pasty, 

brass, draught, jasper, plaster, 

cask, enchant, lance, plastic, 

casket, enhance, lass, “ — quaff, 


With regard to most of the words in the preceding list, Perry agrees in his 
pronunciation with Nares and Jones. Fulton and Kmght also agree with 
them, as it respects a considerable part ; but with regard to a portion of these 
words, they adopt an intermediate sound of a, not so short as a in fat, nor so 
broad as a in father. 

Walker has been censured for not making a distinction, in his notation, 
between the sound of a in bare, fare, hair, pair, &c., and in fate, pale, name, 
&c. This, however, is not a defect peculiar to Walker, but is common to him 
with other orthoépists. No distinction is made in the sound of a, in these words, 
by Kenrick, Sheridan, Nares, Jones, or Fulton and Knight ; and our country- 
man, Mr. Webster, in his Spelling Book, places them all under the first, or 
long sound of a. There is, however, an obvious distinction in the sound, as 
the words are pronounced in this country ; and the same distinction is said to 
be preserved in England ; and it was used by Walker himself, in his own 
radia if we may rely upon the testimony of one of his pupils. 

Vhether these orthoépists did not perceive the distinction, or whether, if they 
did perceive it, they did not think it sufficiently important to recognise it in their 
notation, it may be difficult to ascertain. Perry, however, in his ‘‘ Synonymous, 
Etymological, and Pronouncing Dictionary,” has very properly made the 
distinction. The sound of long a, as in fate, he marks thus, 4; and the sound 
of a in dare, thus, 4; and, generally, when the sound of long a, or what is so 
considered by other orthoépists, is followed by r, as in care, bear, fair, trans- 
parent, &c., he marks it in like manner, distinguishing it from long a, in fate, 
name, &c. It is not improbable, that all the other orthoépists made the same 
distinction, in their practice, that Perry has made in his notation. 

The manner in which the sounds of the vowels are affected by being fol- 
lowed by the letter r, in words of one syllable, or in words of more than one 
syllable, when the following syllable begins with any other consonant than r, 
has not always been sufficiently attended to. - Sheridan has not introduced, in 
any instance, what Walker designates as the second sound of a, as in far, and 
father, but marks a in far, par, cart, part, &c., with the same sound as in Aat, 
carry, parry, &c.: nor does Perry introduce what Walker marks as the third 
sound of 0, as in nor ; but he marks o in border and sordid with the same short 
sound as in borrow and sorrow; and both he and Sheridan mark o in for and 
nor with the short sound, as in Jot. There is an obvious difference in the 
sound of u, as heard in cur, curb, fur, hurdle, &c., from its proper short sound 
in burrow, curry, furrow, duck, &c.; but we do not know that this difference 
has been noticed by any ortho€épist. 
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With regard to the sound of oa, Walker remarks (Prin., No. 307), “It 
has a shorter sound, corresponding to the wu in bull, in the words wool, wood, 
good, hood, foot, stood, understood, withstood ; and these are the only words 
where this diphthong has this middle sound.” This remark of Walker is doubt- 
less erroneous, as this sound is given by common usage to the oo in several 
other words. Besides the words above enumerated, Perry and Jones give 
the same sound to oo in book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, shook, and took: 
to these Perry adds hoop (for casks), and Jones adds soot and rook. . 

Walker’s method of representing the sound of ¢ and y, unaccented, by long e, 
has been considered, by Jones and some others, as a defect in his system. The 
objection here lies against the stress, rather than the quality of thébound. The 
last two syllables of the word affinity, as marked by different orthoépists, will 
serve to indicate their respective methods of notation, with regard to the unac 
cented « and y:— 


af-fin’-ne-te, Walker : ; af-fin’-i-ty, Perry : 
af-fin’-ny-ty, Sheridan and Jones: af-fin’-€-te, Fulton and Knight. 


These several authors doubtless intended that this word should be pronounced 
in- precisely the same manner ; and, whichever method may be deemed the 
most happy, no person is in danger of being misled by either. 

Walker has been censured for inserting a slight sound of y before a, t, and 
y, in certain words ; as, guard, guide, kind, marked gyard, gyide, kyind. The 
same method, however, is used by Sheridan, Jones, and Fulton and Knight ; 
except that Sheridan omits the y in guard. It is difficult to represent the ob 
scure softening here intended, by any notation ; and it must be confessed that, 
by many speakers, it is carried to such excess as to have the appearance of 
gross affectation. It may be remarked, however, that the insertion of this 
sound is not a modern innovation. It was taken notice of by Steele, in his 
English Grammar, as long ago as the reign of Queen Anne, and was men- 
tioned before that time by Ben Jonson. Among later writers, Dr. Beattie 
countenances it, and Mr. Nares condemns it. (See Prin., Nos. 92 and 160.) 

The sound of cA, after 7 and n, Walker represents by sh; as, bench, branch, 
filch, pronounced bensh, bransh, filsh; and in this he is followed by Fulton 
and Knight. Sheridan and Jones, however, use tsh instead of sh; as, bentsh, 
brantsh, filtsh; but the difference of sound is very slight. 

When d comes after the accent, and is followed by the diphthongs za or te, 
the triphthongs vow or eou, or the vowel vu, Walker allows it, in many words, to 
take the sound of j ; but in this he is not always consistent with himself: for 
in some cases he gives both sounds, d and 7, in others d only, and in others 7 
only, without any apparent reason for the difference. The following words, 
with their pronunciation, will illustrate his manner, and also indicate some want 
of consistency :— 


odious, b'-dé-is, or 0/-jé-ts ; arduous, ar'-jad-is ; 
tedious, té:'-de-is, or te’-jé-is ; hideous, hid'-é-is, or hid’-jé-ds ; 
obedient, d-bé'-jé-ént ; immediate, im-mé'-dé-at, or im-mé’-jé-at. 


disobedient, dis-o-be'-dé-ént ; 


Sheridan, in such cases, often substitutes dzh, or dy, ford. ‘The same words 
are pronounced by him in the following manner :— 


0’-dzhis, o-bé‘-dzhént, ar’-di-is, im-mé’-dyat. 
té’-dzhis, dis-}-bé’-dzhént, hid’-yas, 


Perry and Jones, in such cases, preserve the pure sound of the d. Fulton 
and Knight, though they differ from Sheridan and Walker in their method 
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of representing the pronunciation, yet, in many cases, depart from the pure 
sound of the d. ‘They pronounce the above words as follows :— 


o'-dyus, o-bé’-dyent, ar’-du-us, im-mé’-dyat. 
te’-dyus, dis-o-be'-dyent, hid’-yis, 


One of the most important points in Walker’s system, with respect to which 
there is a diversity of opinion among the learned, relates to his pronunciation 
of ¢, when it comes after the accent, and is followed by wu; asin the words na- 
ture, natural, virtue, which, according to him, here takes the sound of tsh, the 
words being pronounced na’-tshire, nat’-tshi-ral, vér’-tsht. Sheridan and 
Jones give the same sound to ¢ when so situated ; though they and Walker do 
not always agree with each other in the application of the rule. But the Scot- 
tish orthoépists, Perry and Fulton and Knight, on the other hand, allow the ¢, 
so situated, to retain Its pure sound. 

Walker remarks (Prin., No. 463), ‘“ Nor is this tendency of ¢ before long u 
found only when the accent immediately precedes; for we hear the same as- 
piration of this letter in spiritual, spirituous, signature, ligature, forfeiture, 
where the accent is two syllables before these letters.” But in his notation 
he gives t, in the words signature and ligature, its simple sound ; nor is he 
consistent with regard to various other words in the same predicament. 'To 
t,in the following words, aperture, caricature, comfiture, decumbiture, dis- 
temperature, duplwature, entablature, foliature, legislature, and overture, he 

ives the sound of tsh; while to ¢, in the following, intemperature, investiture, 
imature, nutriture, portraiture, prefecture, prelature, primogeniture, quadra- 
ture, sepulture, serrature, tablature, and temperature, he gives its simple sound. 

With regard to most of the preceding words, there is certamly no good 
reason for the difference in the pronunciation of the last syllable. As the word 
caricature, according to Walker, has the accent on the last syllable, it is di- 
rectly contrary to his rule (No. 463), to aspirate the ¢. It is, doubtless, to 
be regarded as an oversight ; and it has been corrected, so as to make it con- 
form to his rule. In the word legislature, the t, in the early editions of 
Walker’s Dictionary, had its pure sound; but in the fourth edition it is aspi- 
rated. The reason of his making a distinction between legislature and litera- 
ture, in this particular, appears to be, that, according to him, the former has 
the secondary accent on the penultimate, and the latter on the last syllable. 


Though the principle, that the usage of literary and wellbred society forms 
the standard of pronunciation, may not be disputed, still the question may be 
asked, Where shall we seek this usage? The English language is. spoken 
in countries remote from each other, each of which has its peculiarities ; and 
even in the different parts of England there are great diversities. It is, in- 
deed, impossible that all who speak the language, should be made to conform 
exactly to the same standard. But London is doubtless to be regarded not 
only as the political and commercial metropolis of the British empire, but also 
the metropolis of English literature; and the usage of her polite speakers 
is of higher authority, generally, to the numerous and widely dispersed pco- 

Je who speak the English language, than that of any other city ; as is the 
act with regard to other capital cities; the usage of the polite speakers of 
Paris and Madrid, for example, being of the highest authority with those who 
speak the French and Spanish languages. An orthoépist, therefore, who 
is conversant with the best society of London, has, by this circumstance, 
other things being equal, a superiority over those who do not possess this ad- 
vantage. In this respect, no one has been more favourably situated than Walker ; 
and, in the pronunciation of the great mass of words in the language, he is sup- 
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ported by subsequent writers. The characteristic differences have been already 
pointed out; but these, as it regards most of the words affected by them, are 
slight, and no greater than was to be expected in a matter of such delicacy, 
and where the ear might be easily misled, unless disciplined by long and care- 
ful practice. 

Although the usage of the best society of London is entitled to more weight 
than that of any other city, with regard to the many millions who speak the 
English language ; yet it is not the only circumstance to be considered. The 
usage of the best society of the particular country or district, in which one re 
sides, is not to be disregarded. We should have little respect for the taste of 
hin who, if all with whom he was conversant, in the pronunciation of certain 
words, conformed to the analogy of the language, should deviate from it, be- 
cause he had Jearned that such was the practice in London. There are 
some words, of which the common pronunciation in this country is more con- 
formable to their orthography and to analogy, than that exhibited by most of the 
English orthoépists; as, cucumber, gold, raisin, housewife, Rome, wrath, and 
wound (rhyming with sound). Walker remarks, that it was formerly the custom, 
in England, to pronounce merchant marchant, and that this was probably “ the 
ancient manner of pronouncing every ¢ in the same situation ; but that this analogy 
is now totally exploded, except with regard to clerk, sergeant, and a few proper 
names.” But in this country, it is not uzcommon to give the e in clerk and 
sergeant the same sound as in merchant and servant. The word asparagus 
is pronounced here as it is written ; nor is it the fact in this country (as Walker 
states it to be in England), that “ the corruption of sparrowgrass is so gene- 
ral, that asparagus has an air of stiffness and pedantry.” The following words, 
accept'able, commend ‘able, recep’tacle, confess‘or, and suceess‘or, are generally 
pronounced, in the United States, with the accent as it is here placed ; nor does 
there appear to be any good reason for changing it for the accent which is 
more fashionable in London. 

It is common in this country to pronounce are, the plural of the present 
tense of the verb to be, like the noun air, and were, the preterit plural of 
the same verb, like the noun ware; and Walker’s pronunciation of these words, 
(ar and wér), has sometimes keen called in question, as though it were pecu- 
liar to him; but in this pronunciation he is supported by the most popular Eng- 
lish orthoépists, by Kenrick, Sheridan, Perry, Jones, and Fulton and Knight. 
With respect to the word therefore, which Walker pronounces thér’-fore, he says 
(Prin. 94), the e in the first syllable is generally shortened, though he thinks 
improperly. It is pronounced in the same manner by Sheridan and Fulton and 
Knight; but Perry and Jones pronounce the first syllable like the monosyllable 
there. 


With what fidelity the Editor of this volume has performed his task, the 
public will judge. Entire accuracy, in such a work, is not to be attained ; 
yct he hopes, that, in this respect, this work will bear a favourable compari- 
son with most others of the kind; as he is confident it will with the volumes 
from which it was immediately formed. Many errors may have escaped de- 
tection, but many have been corrected ; those in Mr. Chalmers’s work alone 
amount to more than two thousand. But for whatever degree of typographical 
accuracy the work may possess, the Editor cheerfully acknowledges it is much 
indebted to the care of Mr. S. Phelps, the superintendent of the press at the 


foundery where it has been stereotyped. 
J. E. WORCESTER. 
Cambridge, Nov. 1827. 
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Dr. JOHNSON’S PREFACE 


TO HIS ABRIDGEMENT, FIRST PUBLISHED IN TWO VOLS. 
OCTAVO, 1756. 


HAVING been long employed in the study and cultivation of the English 
ory bre I lately published a Dictionary, like those compiled by the academies 
of Italy and France, for the use of such as aspire to exactness of criticism, or 
elegance of style. 

But it has been since considered, that works of that kind are by no means 
necessary to the greater number of readers, who, seldom intending to write, or 
presuming te judge, turn over books only to amuse their leisure, and to gain 
degrees of knowledge suitable to lower s Caro or necessary to the common 
business of life: these know not any other use of a dictionary, than that of 
adjusting orthography, and explaining terms of science, or words of infrequent 
occurrence, or remote derivation. 

For these purposes many dictionaries have been written by different authors, 
and with different degrees of skill; but none of them have yet fallen into my 
hands, by which even the lowest expectations could be satisfied. Some of their 
authors wanted poeysih and others literature : some knew not their own defects, 
and others were too idle to supply them. : 

For this reason a small dictionary appeared yet to be wanting to common 
readers ; and as I may, without arrogance, claim to myself a longer acquaintance 
with the lexicography of*our language than any other writer has had, I shall 
hope to be considered as having more experience, at least, than most of my 
predecessors, and as more likely to accommodate the’ nation with a vocabulary 
of daily use. I therefore offer to the publick an abstract or epitome of my 
former work. 

In comparing this with other dictionaries of the same kind, it will be found 
to have several advantages. 

[. It contains many words not to be found in any other. 

II. Many barbarous terms and phrases, by which other dictionaries* may 
vitiate the style, are rejected from this. 

III. The words are more joey spelled, partly by attention to their ety- 
mology, and partly by observation of the practice of the best authors. 

IV. The etymologies and derivations, whether from foreign languages of from 
native roots, are more diligently traced, and more distinctly noted. 

V. The senses of each word are more copiously enumerated, and more clearly 
explained. | 

VI. Many words occurring in the elder authors, such as Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton, which had been hitherto omitted, are here carefully inserted ; so 
that this book may serve as a glossary or expository index to the poetical writers. 

VII. To the words, and to the different senses of each word, are subjoined 
from the large Dictionary the names of those writers by whom they have. been 
used ; so that the reader, who knows the different periods of the language, and 
the time of its authors, may judge of the elegance or prevalence of any word, or 
meaning of a word; and, without recurring to other books, may know what are 
antiquated, what are unusual, and what are recommended by the best authority. 

The words cf this Dictionary, as opposed to others, are more diligently 
collected, more accurately spelled, more faithfully explained, and moresauthenti- 
cally ascertained. Of an abstract it is not necessary to say more; ead I hope it 
will not be found that truth requires me to say less, S. J. 


CHALMERS’S ADVERTISEMENT. 





TO this Preface, [the preceding one of Dr. Johnson, | which exhibits the de 
sign and utility of the AnripGEMENT, it is necessary to add, that the labours, the 
research, and the extensive reading of Mr. Todd, have enriched the original 
work with SEVERAL THOUSAND worps, forming, in ‘the whole, the greatest col- 
lection, that has ever appeared in any English dictionary. 

The former editions of Dr. Johnson’s Abridgement have been deficient in one 
respect, which was but recently discovered by a careful comparison with the 
original. According to the rule which the learned author appears to have pre- 
scribed to himself, but of which he has taken no notice in his Preface, this 
volume was “an abstract or epitome” in more respects than one. Not content 
with omitting the authorities as given at full length, and the etymological remarks, 
(a rule that has been adhered to in the present Abridgement,) Dr. Johnson left 
out a great number of worps, which he probably deemed of inferior importance, 
but which, in the revolution of language, have now acquired an equal interest 
with those admitted. In the work, however, now before the reader, EVERY WoRR 
in Mr. Todd’s valuable edition has been given. A.C 


Dr. JOHNSON’S PREFACE 


TO THE FOLIO EDITION OF HIS DICTIONARY. 








IT is the fate of those, who toil at the lower employ- 
ments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil,than , 
“attracted by the prospect of good ; to beexposed tocensure | 
withoot of praise; to be disgraced by miscarriage, | 
or is for neglect, where suecess would hare been | 
writhowt applause, and diligence without reward. 
Antong t unhappy mortals is the writer of diction-'| 
Aries, whom mankind have considered, not ag the pupil, but); 
the slave of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed only | 
to remove rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths, || 
through which Learning and Genius press forward to con- |: 
vst and glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble 


analogy, and produces anomalous formations, that, being . 
once incorporated, cau never be afterwards dismissed or 
reforme:!. 

Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, 
strength from strong, ager J from dear, breadth from 
broad, from dry, drought, and from high, height, which 
Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highta : “ Quid te ex- 
empta juvat spiuia de pluribus una 1” Tochange all would 
be too much, and to ehange one is nothing. 

This uncertainty iv most frequent in the, vowels, which 
are socapriciousty pronounced, and su differently modified, 
by accident of affectation, pot only in every province, but 


udge that facilitates their progress. Every other author | 


may aspire to praise ; the lexicugrapher can only hope to 
escape reproach ; and everi this negative recompense bas 
been yet granted to very few, 


1 have, notwithstanding this dixeonragement, attempted | 
a dictionary of the English language, which, while it was_ 


employed in the cultivation of every spocies of literature, 
has itself heen hitherto neglected, suffered to spread, un- 
der the direction of chance, into wild exuberance, resigoed 


to the tyranny of time and fashion, and exposed to the cor, 


ruptions of ignorance, and caprices of inuevation, 


ben I took the first survey of iny undertaking, I found 


our apeech copious without order, aud energetick without 
rales : wherever | turned my view, there was perplexity 
to be disentangled, and confusion to be regulated ; chuice 
was to be made out of boundless variety, withont any 
established principle of selection; adulterations were to 
be 
of expression to be rejected or recei 

of any writers of classical reputation or ackuowl- 


=~ authority. ; + 
ving theretore no assistance but from general gram- 


mar, I applied myself to the perusal of our wiiters; nod, || 


noting whatever might be of use to ascertain ur illustrate 
any word or phrase, accumulated, in time, the materials 
of a dictionary, which, by degrees, 1 reduced to method, 
establishing to myself, in the progress of the work, such 
rules as experience and analogy suggested to me ; expe- 
rience, which practice and observation were continually 
increasing; and analogy, which, though in some words 
obscure, was evident in others. 
1n adjusting the ORTHOGRAPHY, which hax been to 
this time unsettled and fortuitous, 1 found it necessary 
to distinguish thoee irregularities that are jnlerent in our 
tongue, and perhaps 
a or veg ve of later writers has produced. 
avery language has its anomalies, which, though incon- 
venient, and in themselves once uoneces¢ary, must be tol- 
erated among the imperfections of haman thinga, and 
which require only to be registered, that they may not be 
imereased, and ascertained, that they may not be cémfound- 
ed; butevery eg has likewise its impropricties and 
absurdities, which it ia the duty of the lexicographer to 
correct or proscribe. 
As langoage was at its beginning merely oral, all words 
of necessary of common use were spoken before they were 
written; and, while they were anfixed by any visible 


detected, without a settled test of purity , and modes | 
, Without the auf. |) 


}, ed, that t 
‘| tween us; but this question is vot always to be determined 
|| by reputed or by real 
; i || Steater things, have thought little on sounds and derive 
sigus, must have been spoken with great diversity, as we |) tions; some, knowing int 


in every mouth, that to them, ay is well known to ety- 
 mologista, lithe regard is to be shown in the deduction of 
one language from another. 
Such defects are not errours in orthography, but spots 

of barbarity impressed so deep in the English language, 
that criticism can never wash them away ; these, there- 
‘fore, must be permitted to remain untouched: but many 
| words have likewise been altered by accident, or depraved 
| by ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been 
i weakly fullowed; and some still continue to be varionsiy 
_ Written, os authors differ in their care or skill; of theso 
it waa proper to inquire the true orthography, which I 
hase alwasa considered as depending on their derivation, 
| aud bave therefore referred them to their original lan- 
| guages; thus I wole enchant, enchantment, cachanter, 
after the French, and incantation after the Latin; thus 
|| ¢mtire is choseo rather than intire, because it passed to 
us not fromthe Lutin ieteger, but from the French entier. 

Of many words it is difficult to say whether they were 
immediately received from the Latin or the French, sinee, 
‘) atthe time when we bad dominions in France, we had 
| Latin service invur churches, tis, however, my opinivn, 
that the French generally supplied us; for we have few 
| Latin words, umong the terma of domestick use, which 
i| are not French ; but inany French, which are very remote 
| from Latin. 

| Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I 
' have been often obliged to sacrifice uniformity to custom ; 
‘thue | write, in compliance with a numberless majority, 
| conrey and tnrearh, deceit and receipt, fancy aod phan- 
|| fom: sometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, 
|| as explain and erplanation, repeat aud repetition. 
|| Some combinations of letters, having the same power, 


‘| are ised inditfereatly without any discoverable reason of 


coeval with it, from othera whieh the || choice, as in choak, choke: soap, supe; fewel, fuel, ani 
’ f , pP, sop Jw 
I many others, which I have sometimes inserted twice, that 


| those, who search for them under either form, may not 

i| seurch in vain. 

|, fa examining the orthography of avy doubtful word, the 

|| mode of spelling, by which it is inserted in the series of 
the dictionary, is to be considered as that to which I give, 
perhapa uot often rashly, the preference. I have left, in 

|| the examples, to every author his own. practice unmolest- 

render may balance suffrages, and judge be- 


learning; some men, intent upon 


ancient tongues, have negloct- 


now observe those who cannot read, cateh sounds im-), ed these in which our words are commonly to be soughi. 


perfectly, and utter them negligently, When this wild 
and barbarous jar was first reduced to an alphabet, 
every penman endoavoured to express as he could the 
sounds which he was accustomed to protounce or to re- 
ceive, and vitiated in writing such words as were ulrendy 
vitiated in speech. The powers of the letters, when they 
were applied to a new language, must have ‘ 
and unsettled, and therefore different handa would exhibit 
the same sound bv different combinations. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arise, ia a great part, 
the various dialects of the same country, which will al- 
ways be observed to grow fewer, and tes different, as 
books are multiplied; and from this arbitrary reprosenta- 
tion of sounds by letters, proceeds that diversity of spelling 


observable in the Saxon remaina, and, [ suppose, in the | singularities, not to distur 
first bouks of every native, which perploxes ur destroys: 


i| 
been vugue || toned without control, and vanity sought praise by petty 
|| relprmation, [ ave endeavoured to proceed with a schol- 
‘ar 
\ to the genius of our tongue. 


| 
i} 


1 Thus Hammond writes Secibleness, for feasihleness, be- 


cause, [ suppose, he imagined it derived immediately from 

, the Latin ; and some words, such as dependant, dependent ; 

dependance, dependence, vary their tinal syllable, as one 
or another language is pr gent to the writer. 

In this part of the work, where caprice bas long wan- 


reverence for antiquity, dnd a grammearian's regard 
I have attempted a few alter- 
ations, and, among those fow, perhaps the greater part i« 
‘from the modern to the ancient practice ; and IL hope I 
may be allowed to recommend to those, whose thoughts 
| have been, perhaps, employed too anxiously on verbal 
%, upon narrow Views, or for 

minute propriety, the orthography of their futhers, It 


has been asserted, that for the law to bo known, is of more | 
importance than to be right. Change, says Hooker, is 
not made without inconvenience, even from worse to bet- 
ter. There is in constancy and stability a geveral and | 
lasting advantage, which will always overbalance the 
slow improvemeats of gradual correction. Much less | 
ought our written language to comply with tho ecorrup- 
tions of ora] utterance, or copy that which every variation 
of time or place makes different ftom itself, and imitate | 
those cha) 
tion is employed in observing them. ' 

This recommendation of steadiness and uniformity | 
does not proceed from an opinion, that particular com- | 
binations of letters have much influence on human hap- 
piness, or that truth may not be successfully taught by 
modes of spelling fanciful and erroneous: I am not yet 
so lost in lexicography, as to forget that words are we 
daughters of earth, and that things are the sons of heaven. 
Lan is only the instrument of science, and words | 
are but the signs of ideas: I wish, however, that the in-— 
strument might bo less apt todecay, and that signs might | 
be permanent, like the things which they b 

Jn settling the orthography, 1 have not wholly neglect- | 
ed the pronunciation, which I have directed, by a | 
an accent upon the acute or elevated syllable. It will | 
sometimes be found, that the accent is p by the au- | 
thor quoted on a different syllable from that marked in 
the alphabetical series ; it is then to be understood, that 
custom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, 
pronounced wrong. Short directions are sometimes given 
where the sound of letters ia irregular; and, if they are 
sometimes omitted, defect in such minute observations 
will be more easily excused than superfluity. 

in the investigation both of the orthography and signif- 
ication of words, their ETYMOLOGY was necessarily 
to be considered, and they were therefore to be divided 
ito primitives and derivatives, A primitive word is that | 
which ean be traced no further to any English ‘root ; | 
Linus coreumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, con- | 
cave, and complicate, though compounds inthe Latin, are | 
to us primitives. Derivatives are all thoae that can be 
referred to any word in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primitives with 
au accuracy sometimes necdless ; for who does not see that | 
remoteness comes from remote, lovely from love, concani- | 
ty from concave, and demonstrative from demonstrate ? | 
but this ical exaberance the scheme of my wark 
did not allow me to repress. [t ia of great importance, 
in examining the goneral fabrick of a language, to trace 
oue word from another, by notir 
ivation and inflection ; and uniformity must be preserved | 
in systematical works, though sometimes at the expense | 
of particular propriety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to insert 
aod elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouna and pret. 
erits of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very | 
frequent, and, though familiar to thoso who have always | 
used them, interrupt and embarrass the learners of our ! 
language. 

Tho two languages from which our primitives have 
ween derived are the Roman and Teutonick: noder the 
Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; 
and under the Teutonick rango the Saxon, German, and 
all their kindred dialects. Most of our polysy!iatles arc 
Roman, and our words of one syllable are very often 
Teutonivk. 

In assigning the Roman original, it has, perhaps, somo- 
times bappened, that [ have mentioned only the beatin, 
when the word was borrowed from the French ; and, con- | 
sidering myself as employed only in the illustration of | 
4 own langunge, [ have vot been very careful to observe | 
whether the Latin word be pure or barbureux, of the | 
Prench elegant ve obsolete. | 

For the Teatonick etymologies I ain commonly inde - 
ed to Junius and Skinner, the only names which € havo 


1 


forborne to quote when [ copied their books: not that [| 


might appropriate their labours or usurp their honours, 
bat that t might spare a perpetual repetition by one gen- 
eral acknowledgement. Of these, whom I ought not to; 
mention but with reverence due to instractere and» 
benefactors, Junids appears to have excelle! in extent 
of learniug, and Skinner in rectitude of understanding. 
Junius was aeearately skilled in all the northern Lin) 
; Skinner probably examined the ancient and remot- 
er dialects only by occasional inspection into dictionuries : | 


but the learning of Junius is often of no other use than to | 


show him a track by which he might deviate from his 
purpose, to which Skinner always presses forword by the 
shortest way. Skinner is often ignorant, bul never ridicu- 
fous. Junius is always full of knowledge ;- but his variety 
distracts his nent, and his learning ia very trequont- | 
ly disgraced by bis absurdities. 

The votaries of the northern muses will not, perhaps, 
essily restrain their indignation, whea they find the aaine 
Cf dunins thas degraded by a disadvantageous compari- 
fon; but, whatever reverence is duc to his diligence or his 
sttainments, it can ba no criminal dogico of consorious- 


‘ 


‘ 


i 


which will again be changed while imita- | 


! 


| 


the usual modes of der- 1 
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néss to charge that with want of 

who can seriously derive dream from because 

ts a drama, and a drama is a dream ; and who declares, 

with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive 
)moan from pévos, Gr. (monos,) single or solitary, who 
, considers that grief naturally loves & be alone.* 
| Our knowledge of the northern literature is so scanty, 
that of words undoubtedly Teutonick the original is not 
always to be found in any ancient language; and I have 
therefore inserted Dutch or German substitutes, which 
I consider not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, 
but sisters of the English, 
| The words which are represented as thus related by 
| descent,or cognation, do not always agree in sense; for 

it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate 
from their ancestors, and to change their manners, whea 
they change their country. _ It is sufficient, in etymologi 
cal inquiries, if the senses of kindred words be found such 
as may casily pass into cach other, or such as may beth 
be referred to one general idea. 

The etymology, so far as it is yet known, was easily 
found in the volumes whero it is particularly and pro- 
fossedly delivered ; and, by proper attention to the rules 
of derivation, the orthography was soon adjusted. But 
to COLLECT the WORDS of our language was a task 
of greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries was 
immediately apparent; and, when they were a 
what was yet wanting must be —— by fortuitous a 
unguided excursions into books, and gleaned, as industry 
should find, or chance should offer it, in the boundless 
chaos of a living s . My search, however, has been 
either skilful or lucky; for Ihave much augmented the 
a. 

As my design was a dictionary, common or appellative, 
T have omitted all words which have relation to proper 
names ; such as Arian, Socinian, Calvinist, Benedictine 
Mehometan ; but have retained those of a more genera! 
nature, ag Heathen, Pagan. 

Ofthe terms of art I have received such as could be found 
either in books of science or technical dictionaries; and 
have often inserted, from philosophical writers, words 
which are supported perhaps only by a single authority, 
and which, being not admitted into general use, stand yet 
as candidates or probationers, and must depend for their 
adoption on the suffrage of futurity. 

he words which our authors have introduced by their 
knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance of their 
‘own, by vanity or wantonness, by pemmplennes with fashion 
| or lust of innovation, I have registered as they oceurred, 
though commonly only to censure them, and warn others 
agninst the folly of naturalizing useless foreigners to the 
injury of the natives. 

{ have not rejected any by design, merely beeause they 


—_, 











* That [ may not appear to have apoken too irreverent- 
ly of Junius, | have here subjoined a few specimens of his 
| etymological extravagance. 

\ Bivcm religare, ex banno vel territorio exigerc, in 

exilium agere.G. bannir. It. bandire, bundeggiare. H. 
| baadir. B. bannen. ALvi medii seriptores Jannire dieebant. 
/Y¥. Spelin, in Bannum & in Banleuga. Queninm verd 
| regionaa sd pdong limites arduia pleromy; montibus, 
jaltis flumivibus, longia deniq; Mexuosisq ; angustissi- 
wacum,viarum anfractibus includebantur, fieri potest id 
' gomus limites daa dici ab eo quod frvvdra: & Bdvvarpos 
Peceuainda olim, sicuti tradit Hesychius, voeabantur, 
(at Aokoi Kai po) Werevtis ddor. “oblique ac minimé in 
| rectugg teudentos view.” Ac fortasse qnoque hue facit 
‘qu avig, eodem Heayehio teste, dievbant 697 erpay 
' y0An, montes ardnoa. 

Emvrr, emtio, vacuus, ingnis, A. 8, Almtix 
| Nescia an sint ab dda vel fnerdw. Vomo, evomo, vomt- 
teevacno, Videtur interiw etymologiam bane nen ob 
| seuré linmare codex Rush, Matt, xii. 44. ubi antique serip- 
‘tum javenimus ReinveT¢O hic Ameciy. “ Inveme 
at Vacantem,” ; 

Hit, mons, collis. ALS. hyll. Quod videri potest 
labscissumex «odin Vel koAuwd;. —Collia, tumulas, lo- 
\eus in phino editior, Hom. {Lb v. SEL. ore 62 tis tnomd- 
' patle tokens dette Kode. Ubi authori brevinm scho- 
iliorum Kodo Oxpe Téras ets Tos drijeon, ycwdAopos 
 éLoyip. . 

Nar, to take a nap. Dormire, condormiscere. Cym. 
‘heppian. A. 5. howppan. Quod postremiutu videri potest 
| desumptam ex xvégas, obscuritas, tenebra: nihil enim 
| ayue solet conciliare somuum, quam caliginosa profundw. 
| noctis obscuritus, 
| Stasmeeren, Balbus, blesus. Goth. Stamms. A. 8, 
|yptamen, ycamun. D. stam. B, stameler, Su. stam- 
ima. Isl. ster. Saat a ore@ptvdcty vel erwptdderv, nin- 
iA loyumcitate alios offendere ; quéd impedité lojnentes 
libentissimd carrire aeleant; vel quéd aliis nisaii semper 
' videantur, otitm parciseime Jo yuented. 


| 
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were or exuberant; but have received those , 
which by diferent writers have been differently formed, || 


xxii 


frequently to fasten, is the Explanation ; in which T can- 
not hope to satisfy those, who are, perhaps, not inclined 


a3 pisci viscid ity, viscous and viscosity. to be pleaved, since I have not always been able to satisf 
‘ os duals words I have seldom noted, ex-|| myself. To interpret a language by itself is very diffi- 


ont ¥ they obtain a signification ditfereat from that | 
w the components have in their simple state. Thus, | 
; tovodman, anid horsecourser, require an cx- 

; but of thiefike or coackdriver no notice was 

because the primitives contain the meaning of the 





cult; many words cannot be explained by synonymes, be- 
cause the idea signified by them has not more than one 
appellation; nor by paraphrase, because simple ideas 
cannot be described. When*the nature of things is un- 
kuown, or the notion unsettled and indefinite, and various 


\|im various minds, the words by which such notions are 
Words arbitrarily formed by a constant and settled premio Bg such things denoted, will be ambiguous and 


if 


ness, as vileness, faultiness ; were lesa dili 


n ntly sought, 
[sometimes have been omitted, when Ih 


invited me to insert them; not that they aro not || of terms 
offyprings of English roots, bat be- tl 


and 
p= yie elation to thee primitive being always the 
me, their significations cannot be mistaken. - 
‘Verbal nouns in ing,such ns the keeping of the 
the leading of the army, are always neglected, or 
d only to illustrate the sense of the verb, except when | 







, like diminutive adjectives in ish, as greenish, perplexed 
adverbs in ly, as dully, openly ; substantives in || that not only darkwess, but light, impedes and distresses 


noauthority |, to be happily illustrated. To ex 


And such is the fate of hapless lextcography, 


it; things may be not only too little, but too much known, 
eer requires the use 
3 abstruse than that which 18 to be explained, 
and such terms cannot always be found ; for, as nothing 
ean be proved but by supposing something intuitively 
known, and evident without proof, 0 nothing can be de- 
fined but vy the use of words too plain to admit a defi- 
nition, 
Other words therc sre, of which the sense is too subtle 


signily things as well a4 actions, and have therefore || and evanescent to be fixed in a paraphrase; such are all 







t signification, as colouriny, painting, | 


are likewise omitted, unless, breignify- 
quality than action, they take the nature 
inking man, a man of prudence ; a 
that can pace: these I have ven-| 











cing a 
: ed, because t 
soak without any danger of mistake, by consulting the 


i Words ate admitted, when they are found in 


by arg not obsolete, or when thoy have any force or beau- 
ty that may deserve revival. 

As is one of the chief characteristicks of a | 
e, [have endeavoured to make some re 
il negligence of my predecessors, by inserting | 









humerous as they are, might be multiplied, but | 
that use and curiosity are here satisfied, and the frame of 


forms of composition, such as that by which re | 
.t6 note repetition, and unto signily contra- 

ty of privation the examples cannot be acoumu- 
because tho use of these particles, if not wholly 
arbitrary, is so little limited, that they are hourly affixed 
to pew Words, as occasion requires, or is imagined to re- 


them. 

Tee another kind of composition, more frequent in 
ou. language than perhaps in any other, from which} 
arises to foreigners the greatest difficulty. We modif; 
the signification of many words by a partic!e subjoined, 
as to come aff, to escape by a fetch ; to fall on, to attack ; 
10 fall of, to apostatize ; to break off, to stop abruptly; 
to bear out, to justify ; to fall in, to comply; to give 
; to set off, to ombellish; to set tn, to begin 
tenour; to set out, to hegin a course or jour- 
i take of, te copy; with innumerable cxpressious 

‘the same , of which some appear wildly irregular, 
being so far distant from the sense of the simple worda, 
that no sagacity will be able to trace the steps by which 
they arrived at the present use. These I have noted with 
Eollction and, though L cannot flatter myself that the 


il 


over, to 


A 


I believe | have so fur assisted the 


students of our wage, that this kind of brangai 

will be no insuperable, and the combinations o 

verbs and chance omitted, will be easily ex- 
with thase that may be found. 


c com 
ee yet stand supported only by the name of 


|| sounds, of no other use 


ipial adjectives. But neither are these || 
are commonly to be under- || 





ration for || set, 


and modes of our combination amply dis- || tion of a storm, can be accurately delinea 


far indul 
|| when Tully 


as dwelling, living ; or have an abso- || those which are by the grammarians termed expletives, 


and, in dead languages, are suffered to pass for empty 

than to fill a verse, or to modulate 
a period, but which are easily perceived in — tangues 
to Have power and emphasis, though it be sometimes such 
as no other form of expression can convey. 

My labour has likewise been much increased by a class 
of verbs too frequent in the English language, of which 
the signification is so loose and ral, the use so 
and indeterminate, and the senses detorted so widely from 
the first idea, that it is hard to trace them through the 
maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter in- 
anity, to circumscribe them by any limitations, or inter- 
pret them by any words of distinct and settled meaning: 
such are bear, break, come, cast, full, get, give, do, put, 

0, run, make, take, turn, throw. If of these the 
whole power is not accurately delivered, it must be re- 


t of compounded words, as may be found || membered, that, while our language is yet living, and va- 
after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more, || tiable by the caprice of every . 


one that speaks it, these 
words are hourly shifting their relations, and can no more 


|| be ascertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agita- 


from its pie- 
ture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with so 
great latitude, that they are not easily reducible under 


any regular scheme of explication ; this difficulty is not 
less, nor perhaps ter, in English than in other lan- 
guages, | have laboured them with diligence, I hope with 


success; such at least as can be expected in a task, which 
no a however learned or sagacious, has yet been able 
to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, because 
I do not understand them: those might have been omitted 
very often with little inconvenience, but I would not so 
my vanity as to decline this confession: for, 
owns himself ignorant whether lessus, io the 
Twelve Tables, means a funeral song, or mourning 
ment: and Aristotle doubts whether obpevs, in the Iliad, 
signifies a mule, or muletecr, | may surely, without 
shame, leave some obscurities to happier industry’or fu- 
iy sense te aey-aleiloan'th 

rigour of interpretative lexicograp ree that 

the explanation, and the word explained, should be al- 
ways reciprocal ; this 1 have always endeavou but 
could not always attain. Words are eeldom exact a 
nonymous ; 8 new term was not introduced, bat because t 
former wus thought gg reek, names, therefore, have 
often many ideas, but few ideas have many names, It 
was then necessary to use the proximate word; for the 
deficiency of single terms can very seldom be supplied b 
circumlocution ; nor is the inconvenience great of suc 


i 
Phillips, or the contracted Dict. for | mutilated interpretations, because the sense may easily be 
Dictionaries rable fer T am not always certain | collected ention Gaus the aukensies. < , 


§ 
: 


in any book but the works of lexicog- ' 


H 


bave escaped my notice : 
» to be yet considered as resting onl 
tof former dictionaries. Others, which 1 
or known to be proper, 


predecessors, 


' and disposed, are gramma 
cally + are referred to the different parts 
; : i 
pe Ace eae iben they are iopuay inflected, 





my work,on which I expect malignity most 


ti- || es out inte parallel ransifica’ 


In every word of extensive use, it was te to mark 


Of such I have omitted many, because I had | the progress of its meaning, and show by what gradations 
read them ; snd many I have inserted, because they || of intermediate sense it has passed from its to 


its remote and accidental signification; so that every 
foregoing explanation should tend to that which follows, 
and the sories be regularly concatenated from the first no- 


beerapne pene but not dlways IP anya kindred 

bedi aie teen og thet patentee h J should 
isentan, nor any reason why one 

be before the ot q Whenthe radiéat idea branich- 

tions, how can a consecutive 

series be formed of senses in their nature collateral? The 

shades of mean 


eg pet by ‘et h I}! tion to the Iast. 
Ot au, them authorit ve 
suffered to saul upon ty own ate claiming the 

of being sometimes | 


same race, though 
so little different, that 
mili though the mind 
are e together ; 
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confusion of acceptations, that discernment is wearied, 
and distinction puzzled, and perseverance herself hur- 
ries to an end, by crowding together what she cannot 


*Thewe, 

complaints of difficulty will, by those that have 
never considered words beyond their popular use, be | 
thoaoght only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his | 
Jabours, and procure veneration to his atudies by involu- | 
tion and obscurity. But every art is obscure to those that 
have not learned it: this uucertainty of terms, and coni- 
mixture of ideas, is well known to those who have joined 
philosophy with grammar; and if I have not expressed” 
them very clearly, it must be remembered that J am speak- | 
ing of that which words are insutliciont to explain. 

original sense of words is offen driven out of use | 

by their metaphorical acceptations, yet must be inserted 
for the sake of a regular origination. ‘hus I know not. 
whether ardour is used for material Acat, or whether: 
Aagrant, in English, ever signifies the sume with bura- | 
sags yet such ure the primitive ideas of these words, | 
which are therefore set first, though without examples, | 
that the figurative senses may be commodiously deduced. | 

Such is the exuberance of siguification which many | 
words have obtained, that it was scarcely possible to col- 
fect all their senses ; sometimes the meaning of deriva- 
tives must be sought in the mother term, and sometimes 
deficient pir earn of the primitive may be supplied in 
the train of derivation. In any case of doubt or difficulty, 
at will be always proper to examine al! the words of the 
same race; for some words are slightly passed over to 
avoid repetition, some admitted easier and clearer ex- 
planation than others, and all will be better understood 
as they are considered in greater variety of structurca and 
relations. 

All the interpretations of words are not written with 
the same skill, or the same happiness: things, equally eus 
in themselves, are not all equally casy to any single mine 
Every writer of a long work conunits errours, where there | 
appears neither ambiguity to mislead, nor obscurity to! 
confound him; and, in a search like this, many felicities | 
of ex ion will be casually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, und many particulars will ad- 
mit improvement from a mind utterly unequal tothe whole | 
performance. 

But y seeming faults are to be imputed rather to| 
the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence of the | 
performer. Thus some explanations are unavoidably re- | 
ciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of the stag ; 
stag, the male of the hind: sometimes easier words are | 
changed into harder, aa burial into sepulture or inter- | 
ment, drier into desiceative, dryness into siecity or arid- 
ity, At into parorysm ; for the easiest word, whntever it | 
be, can never be translated into one more easy. But ensi- | 
ness and difficulty are merely relative; and, if the pres- 
ent prevalence of our language should invite foreiga- 
ers to this Dictionary, many will he assisted by those 
words which now scem 74 to increase or produce 
obscurity. For this reason I have endvavoured frequent- , 
ly to join a Teutonick or Roman interpretation, as to 
CHEER, to gladden, or erhilarete, that every leurner of | 
— may be assisted by his own tongue. ; 

he solution of all difficulties, and the supp 
fects, must be sought in the oxamples eubjoined to the 
various senses of each word, aud ranged according to the 
time of their authors. 

When first I collected these authoritica, 1 was desirous. 
_that every quotation should be useful to some other end | 
than the illustration of a word: I thorefere extracted 
from philosophers principles of scici e; from historians | 
remarkable facts; from chymists complete processes; | 
from divines risk | exhortations; aud from poots beau. | 
tiful descriptions. Such is design, while it is yet ata 
distante from execution. When the time called vpon me | 
to range this accumulation of elegance and wisden into’ 
an alphabetical series, [ seon discovered that the hulk 
of my volumes would fright away the stndent, aud was 
forced to depart from my scheme of inchrding all that was 
pleasing or useful in English literature, aad reduce my | 
transcripts very often to clusters 6f words in which scarce. | 
rag meaning is retained: thus, to the weariness of capy- 
ing, J was condemned to add the vexation of exnunging. 
Some paranges I have yet spared, which may relicve the 
labour of verbal soarehes, and iutersperse with verdure 

and flowers the dusty deserts of barren philalogy. 

The examples, thos mutilated, are no longer to be con. 
sidered as conveying the sevtinents or doctrine of their 
authors: the word for the sake of which thoy are ingreted, 
with all its appendant clanges, hay been merefuliv pro! 
served; bat it may sometimes happen, by busty detrunes 
tion, thet the yevera! tendency of the sentence may be 
chan 
losopher his ¢¢stem. 

Some of the examples have heen talon from writers who 
were never mentioned as masters of elorance or moilcls | 


ly of all do- 


‘ 


of style; but words must be sought where they are ueed: | 


and jin what pages, eminent for Jurty. can terns a menu. 


i 


i 


{ 
' 


I: the divide may desert his teneta, or the phi- | 
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facture or agriculture be found? Many quotations serve 
oo other purpose than that of proving the bare existence 
of words, and are therefore selected with less scrupulous- 
ness than those which are to teach their structures and 
relations. 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of living au- 
thors, that I might not be misled by partiality, and that 
nooe of my contemiporaries might have reason to com- 
plain; nor have I departed from thia resolation, but when 
some performance of uncommon excellence excited my 
veneration, when my memory supplied me from late books 
with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in 
the tenderness of friendship, solicited admission for a fa- 
vourite nume, 

So far have I been from any care to grace my 
with modern decorations, that | have studiously endeay- 
oured to collect cxzumples and authorities from the writers 
before the Restoration, whoae works I regard as the wells 
of English undefiled, as the pure sources of genuine dic- 
tion. Our language, for almoet a century, has, by the 
concurrence of many causes, been gradua rd departing 
from its original ‘Teutonick character, and deviating to- 
ward a Gallick structure and phraseology, from which it 
ought to be our endeavour to recall it, by making our an- 
cient volumes the ground work of style, admitting amon 
the additions of later times only such as may supply rea 
deficiencies ; such as are readily adopted by the genius 
of our tongue, and incorporate easily with our native 
idioms, 

But as every language has a time of rudeness antece- 
dent to perfection, as well as of false refinement and de- 
clension, I have been cautious Jest my zeal for antiquit 
might drive me into times too remote, and crowd my 
with words now no longer understood. 1 have fixed Sid- 
ney’s work for the boundary, beyond which I make few 
excursions. From the authors, which rose in the time 
of Elizabeth, a speech might be formed adequate to all 
the purposes of use and elegance. Ifthe language of the- 
ology were extracted from Hooker and the translation of 
the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon; 
the phrases of policy, war, and navigation, from Raleigh ; 
the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and Sidney ; 
and the diction of common live from Shakspeare, few ideas 
would be Jost to mankind, for want of English words, in 
which they might be expressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it be so 





H 
i 


| combined aa that its meaning is apparently determined 


| by the tract and tenour of the sentence ; such passages [ 
| have therefore chosen; and when it happened that any 
author gave a definition of a term, or such an explanation 
as is equivalent to a definition, | have placed his authority 
= whee, pare to my own, without regard to the chron- 
ologica 


order that is otherwise observ 
words, indecd, stand unsupported by any authort- 

ty 3 but they are commonly derivative nouns or adverbs, 
‘formed from their primitives by regular and constant 
| analogy, or names of things seldom occurring in books, or 
| words of which I have reason to doubt the existence. —* 
There is more danger of censure from the multiplicity 
than paucity of oxamples; authorities will sometimes 
| seem to have been accumulated without necessity or use, 
and perhaps some will be found, which might, without 
loss, have been omitted. But a work of this kind ts not 

| hastily to be charged with superfluities: thoge quotations, 


‘i which to careless or uvskilful perusers, appear only to 


| repeat the same sonse, will often exhibit, to a more acen- 
| rate examiner, diversities of significAtions, or, at least, af- 
ford different shades of the anme meaning: one will show 
the word upplied te persons, another to things: one will 
express an il}, another a good, anu a third a neutral sense ; 
one will preve the expression genuine from an ancient 
author, another will show it elegant from a modern; 4 
doubtful authority is corroborated by another of more 
ercdit; an ambiguous sentence is ascertained by a pas- 





wage clear and detesininate; the word, how often svever 


repeated, appears with new associates and in different 
| combinations, sad every quotation contributes something 
| to the stability or enlurgement of the language. 
| When words are nsed equivocally, 1} receive them in 
| either sense 3 when they arc metaphorical, | adopt them 
‘in their primitive acceptation. 

{ bave sometimes, though rarely, yielded to the tempta- 
lien of exhibiting a genealogy of seutiments, by showing 


how ene author copied tha thoughts and diction of an- 


other: such quotations are indeed littl: more than repe- 
titions, which inight justly be censured, did they not 
gratify the mind, by ativrding a kind of intellectuw) hie 
tory. 

he various svntactierl atructures ocenrring in. the 
exninples have boen carefully noted 5 the license or neg- 
ligeneo, with whieh muny words have been hitherto used, 
has toade our style capricions aud indeterminate: when 


the different combinations of the same word are exbibited 


legether, the preferences is readily piven to propriety, and 
I have often endeavoured to direct the choice 


i "Mas L lina bcbourod, by settling the orthography, dia- 
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playing the asalosy, regulating the structures,andascer-;; That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, 
taining the-aignification of English words, to perform all ! must be frankly acknowledged ; but for this defect I may 
the parto of a faithful lexicographer: but T have not || boldly are that it was unavoidable: 1 could not visit 
always executed my own scheme, or satisfied my own ex-|| caverns to learn the miner's language, nor take a voy 
pectations, The work, whatever proofs of diligence and || to perfect my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit 
attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improves 

ments: the orthography which I recommend 1s still con- 

trovertible ; the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, | 

and perhaps frequently erroneous ; the explanations are 
sometimes too much contracted, and sometimes too much 
diffused ; the ee are distinguished rather with 
subtilty than skill, and the attention is harassed with 
unnecessary minuteness, 

The examples are too often injudiciously truncated, and 
perhaps sometimes, [ hope very rarely, al in a mis-/ 
taken sense ; for in making this collection I trusted more 
* to memory than, in a state of disquict and embarrase- | what they must have wanted likewise, had they not luck 
ment, memory can contain; and pur to supply atthe || ily been so supplied. 
review what was left fhconpplete in the first transcription. || “Nor are al words, which are not found in the vocabu- 

Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, || lary, to be Jamented as omissions. Of the laborious and 
though necessary aod significant, are uniloubtedly omit- |} mercantile part of the people, the diction is, in a great 
ted; and of the words most studiously considered and || measure, casual and mutable; many of their terms are 
exemplified, many senses have escaped observation. formed for some temporary or local convenience, and, 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit exlen- ere. current at certain times and places, are in others 
uation and apology. To have attempted much is always |) utterly unknown. ‘This fugitive cant, which is always in 
laudable, even when the enterprise is above the strength i a state of increase or decay, cannot be regarded as any 
that undertakes it. To rest below his own aim is incident || part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore 
to every one whose fancy is active, and whose views are!) must be suffered to perish with other things unworthy of 
keimpuchonaive 4 nor is any man satisfied with himself || preservation. 

ospague Same done much, but because he can conceive!; Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of negli- 
little. yea first I enguged in this work, I resolved to|| gence. He that is catching opportunities which seldom 
leave neither words nor things uncxamined, and pleased occur, will suffer those to pass by unregarded, which he 
myself with a prospect of the hours which pote revel |! expects hourly to return; he that is searching for rare 
away in feasts of literature, with the obscure recesses of || and remote things, will neglect those that are ubvious and 
northern learning which I should enter and ransack, the || familiar: thus many of the most common and cursory 
treasures with which | expected every search into those |; words have been inserted with little illustration, because, 
neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph ! in a authorities, I forbore to copy thuse which 

I 


the warehouses of merchants, and shops of artificers, to 
gain the names of wares, tools, and operations, of which 
no mention is found in books: what favourable accident, 
|or easy inquiry, brought within my reach, has not been 
neglected; but it had been a hopeless Jahour to glean u 
words, by courting living information, and contesting wit 
the sullenness of one, and the roughness of another. 

To furnish the academicians della Crusca with, words 
of this kind, a series of comedies called la Fiera*or the 
Fair, was professedly written by Buonarotti; but I had 
ho such assistant, and therefore was content to want 




















with which [ should display my acquisitions to mankind. || I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It 
When I had thus inquired into the original of words, I re- || is remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, [ found 
solved to show, likewise, my attention tothings ; to pierce i 
deep into every science, to inquire the nature of every || Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger 
sabstance of which I inserted the name, to limit every || from ignorance, and in things easy from confidence ; ‘tho 
idea by a definition strictly logical, and exhibit every pro- || mind, afraid of greatness and disdainful of littlencss, 
duction of art or nature in an accurate description, that hastily withdraws herself from painful searches, and 
my book might be in place of all other dictionaries wheth- ssea with scornful rapidity over tasks not adequate to 
er appellative or technical. But these were the dreams hes powers ; sometimes too secure for caution, and again 
ofa t, doomed at last to wake alexicographer. 1 soon |! too anxious for vigorous effort ; sometimes idle in a plain 
found that it is too late to look for instrumen when || path, and sometimes distracted in labyrinths, and dissi - 
the work calls for execution; and that whatever abilities |; pated by different intentions. 

I bad brought to my task, with those I must finally per- A large work is difficult because it is large, even though 
form it. To deliberate wheuever I doubted, to inquire j) All its parts might singly be — with facility ; 
whenevor I was ignorant, would have protracted the un- |; where there are many things to be done, each must be al- 
dertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much ism- || lowed its share of time and labour, in the proportion only 
provement; for I did not find by my first experiments, || which it beara to the whole; nor can it be expected, that 
that what I had not of my own was easily to be obtained: |; the stones, which form the dome of a temple, shoulil be 
I saw that one inquiry only gave occasion to another, that | squared and polished like the diamond of a rin 

{ 


the word Sga unexemplified. 








Of the event of this work, for which, having Bosured it 
with so much application, I cannot but have some degree 
of parental fondness, it is natural to form conjectures. 
Those who have been persuaded to think well of my 
design, will require that it should fix our language, anil 
| put @ stop to those alterations which time and chance 

Ithen contracted my design, determining to confide in || have hitherto been suffered to make in it without oppo- 
myself, and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, which pro-!\ sition. With this consequence I will confess that I flat- 
duced more encumbrance than assistance ; by this I ob- |! tered myself for a while; but now begin to fear that [ 
tained at least one advantage, that I set limits to my work, | have indulged expectation which neither reason nor ex- 


book referred to book, that to search was not always to 
find, and to find was not always to be informed; and thus 
to pursue perfection was, like the first inhabitants of Ar- 
cadia, to chase the which, when they had reached 
the hill where he seemed to rest, was still beheld at the 
same distance from them. 


“which would in time be ended, though not completed. perience can justify. When we see men grow old and dia 
Despondency has never so far prevailed as to depress |! at a certain time one after another, from century to cen- 
me to negligence ; some faults will at last appear to be || tury, we laugh at the elixir that promises to prolong life 
the effects of anxious diligence and persevering activity. |} to u thousand years; and with equal justice may tho lexi- 
The nic» and subtle ramifications of meaning were not |\cographor be derided, who, being able to produce no ex- 
easily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and con-!j ample of a nation that has re their words and 
vinced of the necessity of disentangling combinations, and |} phrases from mutability, shall imagine that his dictiona 
separating similitudes. Many of the distinctions, which |; ry can embalm his language, and secure it from corruption 
toe cominon readers appear useless and idle, will be found ll and decay; that it 1s in his power to change sublunary na-, 
real and important by men versed in the school of phi-|; ture, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, atl 
lesophy, without which no ot can ever be accu-)} affectation. 
rately compiled, or skilfully examined. With this hope, however, academies have been insti- 
Some senses, however, there are, which, though not the || tnted, to guard the avenues of their languages, to retain 
game, are yet so nearly allied, that they are often con-!) fugitives, and repulse intruders ; but their vigilance and 
founded. Most men think indistinctly, and therefore \ activity have hitherto been vain; sounds are too volatile 
cannot speak with exactness; and conseqnontly some ex- || and subtile for legal restraints; to enchain syllables, aud to 
amples might be indifferently put to either signification: || lash the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride, un- 
this uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not || willing to measure its desires by its strength. The French 
form but register the language; who do not teach men || language has visibly changed under the inspection of the 
how they should think, but relate how they have hitherto ‘academy; the style of Amelot's translation of father 
expressed their thoughts. || Paul is observed by Le Courayer to be un pew passé ; anil 
imperfect sense of some a I lamented, but || no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any modern 
could not remedy, and hope they will be compensated by || writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boceace, 
mnumerable passages selected with propriety, and pre- |, Machiavel, or Caro. 
servod with exactness ; some shining with sparks of | Total and sudden transformations of a language scldon 
imagination, and some replote with treasures of wisdom. || happen; conquests and migrations are now very rare ; 
orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are |' but there are other causes of change, which, though slow 
not imperfect for want of care, but because care will not |in their operation, and invisible in their proyress, are, 
always be successful, and recollection or information came :| perhaps, as much superiour to human resistay™ as the 
tvo late for use. D ‘ revolutions of the eky,or intamoscence af ue “id... Com 


; 
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praves the manners, corrupts the language: they that have | 
frequent intercourse with strangers, to whom they en-, 
deavour to accommodate themselves, must in time n 
a mingled dialect, like the jargou which serves the traf- 
fickera on the Mediterranean and Indian coasts. This 
will not always be confined to the ——— 
house, or the port, but will be communica b 
to other ranks of the people, and be at last incorporated | 
with the current « h. 
There are likewise internal causes equally forcible. | 
The language most likely to continue long without altera- | 
tion, would be that of a nation raised a little, and but a 
little, above barbarity, secluded from strangers, and total- 
ly employed in procusing the couveniences of life; either 
without books, or, like some of the Mahometan countries, | 
with very few: men thus busied and unlearned, having | 
only such words as common use requires, would perhaps | 
song continue to express the same notions by the same | 
sigos. But no such constancy can be expected in a people | 


| 


polished by arta, and classed by subordination, where one | 


the ware- |) retard what we cannot repel, that we 
y degrees |;cannot cure. Life may be lengt 
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merce, however hecossary, however lucrative, as it do- |! license of translators, whose idleness and i 


nee, if it 
be suffered to proceed, will reduce wa to babble a dialect 
‘of France. 

| Ifthe changos that we fear be thus irresistible, what 
| remains but to acquiesce with since as in the other in- 
*surmountable distresaes of humanity? It remains that we 
lliate what we 
by care, though 
death cannot be ultimately defeated: tongues, like gov- 
ernments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; wo 
_have long preserved our constitution, let us make some 
mages for our lan . 

In of giving longevity to that which its own na- 
ture forbids to be immortal, [ have devoted this book, the 
| labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may * 
no longer yield the palm of philology, without a contest 

to the nations of the continent. ‘The chief glory of every 
| people arises from its authors: whether I shall add any 
thing by my own writings to the reputation of English lit- 
erature, must be left to time: much of my life has beca 
lost under the pressures of disease ; much has been trifled 





part of the community is sustained and accommodated by | away; and much has always been spent in provision for 
the labour of the other. Those, who have much leisure | the day that was passing over me: but [ shall not think 
to think, will always be enlarging the stock of ideas; and | my employment useless or ignoble, if, by my assistance, 


every increase of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will | 
produce new words, or combinations of words. When 
the mind is unchained from necessity, it will range after | 
convenience; when it is left at large in the fields of speo- 
ulation, it will shift opiaions; as any custom is disused, | 
the words that expressed it must perish with it; as any 
opinion grows popular, it will innovate speech in the same 
proportion as it alters practice. 

As by ihe cultivation of various sciences a language is 
amplified, it will be more furnished with words deflected 
from their original sense: the trician will talk of a 
courtier's zenith, or the eccentrick virtue of a wild hero; 
and the physician of sanguine expectations and phieg- 
matick delays. Copiousness of apeech will give oppor- 
tunities to capricious choice, by which some words will | 
be preferred, and others degraded ; vicissitudes of fashion | 
will enforce the use of new, or extend the signification of | 
known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly | 
encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the cur- | 
rent sense: pronunciation wil) be varied by levity or igno- | 
rance, and the pen must at length comply with the tongue ; 
illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by publick in- 
aoc’ rise into renown, who, not knowing the original 


} 


import of words, will use them with colloquial licentious- 

ness, confound distinction, and forget propriety. As po- 

liteness increases, some expressions will be considered as | 
too gross and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal 
and ceremonious for the gay and airy; new phrases are 

therefore adopted, which must, for the same reasons, be | 
in time dismis Swift, in his petty treatise on the | 
English language, allows that new words rust sometimes | 
be introduced, but proposes that none should be suffered 

to become obsolete. But what makes a word obsolete 

more than general agreement to forbear it? and how shall 

it be continued, when it conveys an offensive idea, or re- 
called again into the mouths of mankind, when it has! 
once become unfamiliar by disuse, and unpleasing by un- 
familiarity? 

There ts another cause of alteration, more prevalent 
than any other, which yet, in the present state of the 
world, canaot be obviated. A mixture of two langaages 
will produce a third distinct from both; and they will 
always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and 
the most conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient ' 
orin foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another | 
language, will find its words and combinations crowd | 
upon his memory; and haste and negligence, refinement 
end affectation, will obtrude borro terms and exotick | 
expreasions. - 

teat pest of speech is 
No nook was ever turned from one language into another, 
without imparting something of its native idiom; this is 
the most mischievous and comprehensive innovation ; | 
single words may enter by thousands, and the fabrick of 
the tongue continue the same; but new phraseolo 
changes much at once; it alters not the single stones of | 
the building, but the order of the columns. If an academy 


i] 


uency of translation. 


should be established for the cultivation of our style, |! 


which 1, whocan never wish to see dependence multi- | 

plied, hope the spirit of English liberty will hinder or de- | 

stroy, let them, instead of comeing = and dic- 
nfiluence, | 


tionaries, endeavour, with all their to stop the 


foreign nations and distant ages gain access to the prop~ 
agators of knowledge, and understand the teachers of 
trath; if my labours afford light to the repositories of 
, science, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, 
and to Boyle. 
| When ‘f am animated by this wish, I look with pleasure 
on my book, however defective, and deliver it to the world 
with the spirit of a man that has endeavoured well, That 
it will immediately become popular, I have not promised 
to myself: a few wild blunders, and risible absurdities, 
from which ng work of such multiplicity was ever free, 
may for a time farnish folly with laughter, and harden 
ignorance in contempt; but useful diligence will at last 
prevail, and there never can be wanting some who dis- 
tinguish desert; who will consider that no rece a | of 
a living — ever can be perfect, since, while it is has= 
tening to publication, some werds are budding, and some 
falling away; that a whole life cannot be (r% upon syn- 
j tax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not 
‘be sufficient; that he, whose design includes whatever 
| language can express, must often speak of what he does 
‘not understand; that a writer will sometimes be hurried 
| by eagerneas to the end, and sometimes faint with weari- 
| ness under a task, which Sealiger compares to the labours 
, of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not 
always known, and what is known is not always present ; 
that sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, 
slight avocations will seduce attention, and casual eclipses 
of the mind will darken learning; and that the writer 
shall often in vain trace his memory, at the moment of 
need, for that which yesterday he knew with intuitive 
readiness, and which will come uncalled into his thoughta 
to-morrow. 

In this work, when it shall be found that much is omit- 
ted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise is per- 
formed; and though no book was ever spared out of ton- 
derness to the author, and the world is little solicitous to 
know whence proceeded the fanlts of that which it con- 
demns ; yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the 
English Dictionary waa written with little assistance of 
the learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in 
the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter of ac- 
| ademick bowers, but amid inconvenience and distraction 
| in sickness and in sorrow. It may repress the triumph of 
| malignant criticism to observe, that, if our language is 
not here fully displayed, I have only failed in an attem 
which no human powers have hithertocompleted, Ift 
lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and com- 





| 


i 





| prised in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive 


, inadequate and delusive ; if the aggregated knowl- 

pe and co-operating diligence of the Italian academi- 
| cians did not secure them from the censure of Beni ; if the 
| imbodied criticks of France, when fity years had been 
| spent upon their work, were obliged to change its econo 
'my, and give their second edition another form,—I ma 
| surely be contented without the praise of perfection, whic. 
_ if I could obtain, in this gloom of solitude, what would it 
avail me? I have protracted my work till most of those, 
whom | wished to please, have sunk into the grave, and 
success and miscarriage aro empty sounds: I therefore 
dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or 
hope from censure or from praise. 
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TODD’S ADVERTISEMENT 


TO HIS FIRST EDITION OF JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 








THE Dictionary of Dr. Johnson has been rightly pro-| 
nounced a wonderful achievement of genius and labour. | 
Yet Dr. Johnson admitted, that, in forming it, he had not 
satisficd his owa expectations; and, after a revision of it, 
ho replied to a *friend, who had seat him additions,too late 
to be inserted, that, if many readers had been us judicious, 
as diligent, and as communicative, the Dictionary would 
have been better. He probably, therefore, would not have 
scorned an augmentation or correction, though offered by 
one of less attainments than his friend, if offered with due 
respect. 

his consideration supports, in some degree, the mind 
of the present editor. For, though he feels all the dith-, 
dence which most mon would feel in occasionally ques- | 
tioning the authority of Dr. Johnson, he is induced to' 
hope, that tho warmest admirera of that incomparable | 
mun will not disparage the industry which he himself’ | 
ight perhaps have countenanced. 
he fruits, such as they are, of the present editor's em- 
ployment, will be found in an abundant supply of words 
which have hitherto been omitted; in a rectification o 
many, which etymology, Bape requires ; and in 
exemplifying several, which are without illustration. 
These words are often the property of authors, the “ {very 
dust of whose writings is gold ;" of Pearson andof Rarrow, 
whose uames might very frequently have graces! the pages 
of a national Dictionary, of Bacon and Kaleigh, of Jere- 
pe Hl re of Milton, and Hammond, and tall, and many 
others, whose words indeed have largely, but of which the 
stock iy not exhausted, conveyed, in the example, * [some 
elegance of language, or some precept of prudence or) 
iety.” These words commend to notice many writers, | 
also, who have been unjustly neglected of slightly oxam- 
ined; men, who have taught with energy the lessons of | 
human life,and who have explored with accuracy the 
source of “ GEnglish undefiled.” ‘The poet, as well as the 
philosopher, of elder times, will here sanction some ex-' 
pressions, which, from their sound or signiticance, deserve | 
to be rescued from oblivion. Indeed, without recourse to— 
such assistance, much valuable ore must still be buried in 
the mine ; the structure of words must sometimes remain 
undiscovered ; and the coinage of many forcible terms Le . 
still unguardedly pg = be to the raoderna. 

[t is an opinion of TDryiden, that the English langues : 
arrived to its highest perfection in Beaumont and Fletch- 
er 5 and that “the words, which have since been taken in, 
are rather superfluous than ornamental.” Few writers, 
have affurded, to the present elitor, 80 many passages of | 
illustration as these dramatists. But it will be found, that 
our language has certainly derived new graces from many 
s ing authors. 

“¢* Words are the people's ; vet there isa choice of them | 
to be made.” For this reason, the present editor has de-- 
clined to admit many into the Dictionary ; especially what — 
are merely licenses of old comedy, and what was the fan- 








* The Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, of Bromley College. 


This answer is in Boswell's Life of Johnson. Additions 
and corrections, which had been made by this gentleman, | 
have been intrusted to the present editor; which, as. 


well as of othor communications, made to him with great 
liberality and without solicitation, he will, in the Intro- 
duction to this work, give an explicit account. 

t Bentley, of “ea 3 Pearson. Dissert. on Phalaris. 

; Johrson's Plan of an English Dictionary. 





Spenser. 

Burnet objected against Milton, that he had coined 
many new and h words ; which is so far from being 
the case, that, if the remark of the old commentator on 
Spenser may be applied, “ the words are not only English, | 
bat also used of most excellent authors and most famous 
poots.” Addison also has charged Milton with the coin-- 
age of what had lung been current. 

W In hig Essay on Dramatick Poesy. 
** B. Soasos's Discoverice. 





tastical cant during tne great reoe..ion, Nor has he made 
an indiscriminate collection of our archaisms. With 
words from such sources, his pages might have been in- 
creased an hundred-fold. But he has not neglected the 
notice of some expressions, even in authors of little fame, 
which exhibit what in better writers might be sought in 
vain, and by which an interesting custom, or a valuable 
provincial phrase, is sometimes illustrated, 

As he thus differs in opinion from those, who cannot 
allow the omission of any word in the language; so he 
has not been disposed to follow the advice o others, who 
would expunge innumerable words which Dr. Johnson has 
adinitted. He has proposed to expunge none; except in 
a few instances, where no such word, it will be found, in 
reality exists. 

In disturbing the etymology, and very rarely tho def 
inition, or in adding to oither, his meaning has been to 
accommodate the reader, without violating the order of 
the original work; and therefore he has not placed the 
emendation at a distance from its object, or coutinued the 
mistake which it has been his endeavour to rectify. Words, 
thus altercd, whether in a great or amall degree, will be 
known by the typographical mark which fuliows them; 
and to others, which bave hitherto wanted even a single 
instance of illustration; as well as to soine, which present 
an example from a fftprose-writer as well as a poet, or 
which are confirmed by a proof of higher authority than 
what is given; the same distiaction is affixed. ‘To the 
words newly produced another mark is subjoiued. Among 
these, adverbs in dy, substantives in ness, and verbal nouns 
in ing, have been introduced without raragste oe parsi- 
mony with which they have hitherto beea exhibited. Nor 
will appellatives, derived from proper names, be thought 
intruders; since they have sometimes — a meaning 
go unconnected with their origin, as to demand explana- 
tion; and appellatives of a more general nature are agree- 
able to the regulation of Dr. Johnson himself, who admits 
a Pagan, though he has rejectod a Quaker. 

some mistaken references, or imperfect citations, 
which Dr. Johnson opi pie. the rectification is without 
specifick notice ; and of such improvements the nuinber, 
no doubt, might have been much enlarged. But to note 
minutely all his extracts, would be perhaps a difficulty 
almost as insurmountable as to correct every mistake. 
The editions of his Dictionary have been compared 5 and 
there are many curious variations, especially from the first. 
That of his lust revision, * {fin which he expunged sume 
supertluitios and corrected some mistakes, scattering here 
and there a remark,” has been principally regarded; but 
not without attention to that, which has given a few 


|| posthumous additions. 


That the value of the citationg may be duly appreciated, 
the present editor intends to offer some notices of the au- 
thors cited; which will also chronologically, as well as 
critically, illustrate the history of our language. And 
that history of the language, which has been given by 
Dr. Johnson, will be augmented with many curious and 
some hitherto inedited materials, 

And now, admitting that Dr. Johnson's Dictionary i+ 
not without defect, let it be considered that a work of this 
kind must necessarily be defective; that in dictionaries, 
more than in other books, faults will be committed ; be- 
cause, as the great lexicographer has said, he who makes 
them mst often write of what he does not understand. 
With him, however, rests the entire merit of a Plan, which 
other labourers in lexicography must regard with admira- 
_ and gretitude, however unable, individually, to com- 

te it. 
: Thus the aim at universality, which Dr. Ash, since tho 
publication of Johnson's Dictionary, has shown in his ex- 
tensive and useful Vocabulary, has however failed in 
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t a werk to the Plan of Dr. Johnson. 
ft The letter, stating this, is preserved in Boewell's Lifo 
of Johnson 
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some particulars; and yet wants many sterling words. 
Nor has the Supplement of Mr. Mason to the great work 
of Johnson been received with much regard. F'or he pro- 
feases, that he has little know of those lang c 
without which et ical criticism cannot be employed. 
He has drawn from urity many colloquial licenses, 
indeed, but comparatively few expressions of dignity. 
Where he has been serviceable, it has been a pleasure to 
incorporate his labours. He had doubtless some talents 
for research ; but he has lowered them by perpetually in- 
sulting the memory of Johnson, whom he brands with 
“ muddiness of intellect.” Not such have been the exer- 
tions of the Reverend Mr. Boocher ; of which a specimen 
has been given to the publick in the first letter of the 
alphabet, and which abundantly, as well as most learned- 
ly, shows how much remains to be done, in order to have 
a perfect view of the English lan a 

he proprietors of this work have, with unsolicited 
kindness, procured, for the nt editor's inspection, the 
papers of the late Mr. Horne Tooke, and his copy of John- 
son's Dictionary, with some marginal remarks ; the late 
Mr. Hernshall's interleaved but slightly noted a of the 
same ; and the late Mr. Eyre’s copy, with additional! ref- 
erences in the margin. But these have yielded no prent 
harvest of intelligence. What has been gained will be 
more fully detailed, with other obligations to his friends, 
from whom he must not here omit to mention that he has 


TODD'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


received some remarks of tho late Mr. Malone, in tho gen- 
eral Introduction to thia work. 

After all, what the present editor has done he considers 
but as dust in the balance, when weighed against the 
work of Dr. Johnson. He is content, if his countrymen 
shall admit, that he has contributed somewhat towards 
that which many hands will not exhaust ; that his efforts, 
though imperfect, are not useless. And if any should se- 
verely insist, that he ought to have preserved so much 
caution orem @ the work, as rarely to sink into —_ 
gence; and to have obtained so much knowledge of all its 

rts, as seldom to *fail by ignorance; he hes only to 

ope, that their frequent disappointment may be consoled 
by the following words: “ tHe that endureth no faults in 
men's writings must only read his own, wherein, for the 
most part, all appeareth white. Quotation, mistakes, in- 
advertency, expedition, and human lapses, may make not 
only moles, but warts, in learned authors ; who, notwith- 
standing, being judged by the capital matter, admit not 


of dispar nt.” 
Aug. 1. isl4{ H. J. TODD. 


* See Dr. Johnson’s Plan of an ap eg Dictionary. 
Sir Thomas Brown's Christian Morals, p. ii. $ 
The publication of this edition was completed 'n 
18 Editor.) 





TODD’S INTRODUCTION 


TO HIS FIRST EDITION OF JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 





THE nature and design of the additions and alterations, 
which are made in the present publication of Dr. John-| 
son’s Dictionary, are explained in the preceding Advertise- | 
ment. It remains to specify my obligations to others, in| 
the preparation of the work; and to introduce to the) 
reader's notice such other circumstances, connected with | 
the s of it, as it becomes me to state. 

The first, and in my own opinion the most important, ob- | 
ligation which I have to acknowledge, is to James Boswell, | 

- of the Middle Temple, the son of the biographer of | 
Johnson, the friend of the late Edmond Malone, and a! 
zealous promoter of the cause of literature. Among the | 
valuable books of Mr. Malone, consigned to the care of 
Mr. Boswell, there was a copy of Dr. Johnson's Dictiona- | 
4a interleaved, and bound in three volumes, in which Mr. | 

alone had “ inserted a great number of additional words 
and examples omitted by Johason.” With the frankness, | 
which distinguishes the real lover of learning, Mr. Bos- 
well sent these volumes to me, of the existence of which 
I had not before known; allowing me, at the same time, 
to extract any of the observations, which Mr. Malone had , 
made, for the purpose of the present work. The accu- 
racy and diligence of Mr. Malone could not but render the 
business of examining his volumes very pleasing ; nor 
fail to afford abundant service towards the labour in which | 
I wasemployed. His statement, at phe beginning of the 
first of the volumes, is this: “ 1052 eposcript remarks in 
the three volumes of this most valuable Dictionary: for 
the greater part I am answerable: those, to which D is 
subscribed, were written by Samuel Dyer."—Of these ad- | 
ditional words gnd examples, a large number is taken from | 
the works of Bishop Hall in particular, and from those of 
otber writers in the reigns of Elizabeth and her succes- 
sor; most of which, in the course of my studies, had been | 
jong since selected also by myself; the fitness of which 
for my design, I was .therelore proud to find corroborated 
the judgement of Mr. Malone. That I have omitted 
many of his udditions, I will not conceal; that I have, in 
particular cases, expreasly summoned him to 
will be obvious: an 
the manner in which I have adopted any of his improve- | 
ments, [ am persuaded. | 

To the President and Fellows of Sion College, I am next | 
to say, that, in like manner, 1 am indebted for an unso-| 
licited offer of the use of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, be-| 
longing to their library; in the margins of which, refer- | 
ences to authors for examples where several words have 
none, and also some new words with examples, are pointed 
out by the late Rev. Mr. Bagshaw, of Bromley, one of the 
friends of Dr, Johnson. But they are principally mere 
references, in number about 600, and chiefly to our theo- 
logical writers ; of which some agree with examples cited 
by Mr. Malone or myself, and some’ with others which 
have appeared in Mr. Mason's Supplement to Dr. John- 
son's Dictionary. Etymological remarks are rarely found 
among these proofs of Mr. Bagshaw’s diligence. By the 
perusal of the whole, however, I have been much grati- 
fied, as well as often confirmed in matters which had be- 
fore excited hesitation. 

For the sight of an interleaved of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, which belonged to the late . Mr. Henshall, 
I have been obliged to Messrs. Longman and Co., book- 
sellers. The copy is formed into four volumes: that, 
which ends with the letter C, contains the most of his 
fanciful, however learned, annotations: the rest are thin- 
ly sown with remarks. I am not aware of having derived 
advantage from this favour. 

From the same gentlemen I received another copy of 
the Dictionary, filled with marginal remarks by the late 
Rev. Mr. Eyre. Though these remarks, like Mr. Bag- 
shaw's, are mostly references; and though they are refer- 
ences principally to recent publications, as reviews and 
magazines, of which, at the beginning of the book, Mr. 
Evre gives a list; as plays and novels, also, of our own 
days ; one cannot but admire the indefatigable industry 
of the echoliast, in crowding the margins with words or | 











it 


my aid, | 
that he would not have diedained || 


sentences, intended (I should suppose in very many in 
| stances) rather for future consideration, than for decided 
taddition. Had the same attention been paid to our old 
| authors, the Jabour of Mr, Eyre would have been invalua- 
| ble. Probably, not having access to many writers of this 
| description, Mr. Eyre availed himself of the less useful 
_ information within his reach; and bestowed acute, as well 
‘as diligent, investigation upon objects not always deserv- 
‘ing it, Sometimes, though rarely, he has given a citation 
‘from a book of elder times ; a citation generally admissi- 
ble. The writer of a future dictionary may, perhaps, 
often betake himself to this storehouse of information. 
What I have scrupled to adopt may, at no distant period, 
}demand, on increasing authority, admission into an Eng- 
lish dictionary; and eccentrick terms, which have been 
employed by questionable writers to express common con- 
ceptions, may perhaps lose their novelty, or their quaint- 
ness, in sage and solemn usage. 
| There remains to be expressed another obligation to 
these gentlemen for the use of several books and papers, 
which were the egg Aa the late Mr. Horne Tooke 
| Of these in due order. ve first bas been a copy of Dr 
Johnson's Dictionary in two folio volumes, with margina. 
notes; in which thero are not fifty that can be of service 
to any lexicographer, (as I perhaps mistakingly conceive, 
who is in posseasion of the Diversions of Purley. This 
copy had been purchased at the sale of Mr. Tooke’s libra- 
ry, and is said to have been intended, by the purchaser, to 
be the basis of a new English dictionary. By the pur- 
chaser, however, it was consigned to Messrs. Longman 
and Co.; and the publick will with me lament, that any 
intention should have been impeded, of which the fur- 
| therance might at once have crushed my humble attempt. 
| At the beginning of this copy there are the names of 
some authors entered; on the Preface there are some re 
marks, not of the most liberal character; and to the His- 
tory of the Language, and to the Grammar, there is no 
addition of importance. The Hermes: of Mr. Harris, 
another of Mr. Tooke'as booka, abounding with his notes 
of haughtiest mood, has been of no use whatever to m 
|purpose. His folio copy of Beanmont and Fletcher, wit 
| words marked in the margins, (an employment in which 
| he was assisted by a distinguished living character,) has 
| been of great service to me; being the same edition as 
that from which my own remarks had been formed, and 
thus, by easy reference, confirming my choice with respect 
to dubious expressions, as well as poiuting out others, 
which I had overpaased. The Gothick Saxon Dic- 
tionary of Lye, edited by Mr. Manning, was also among 
the printed volumes of Mr. Tooke intrusted to me ; upon 
which the manuscript remarks afforded no intelligence of 
consequence. I come next to the observations upon our 
language, which Mr. Tooke left in manuscript books; at 
| least such as [ have examined. These were fifteen gquar- 
| to books, contaiving the words of Dr. Johnson's Dictiona- 
ry in regular order, with some additions, more particularly 
adverbs and substantives derived from adjectives; but 
without example, or other notice than the mere entry of 
ithe word. This employment occasionally suggested to 
me the introduction of such words into the dictionary 
especially when I could support them by example. And 
therefore to this employment of Mr. Tooke [ gladly ac- 
knowledge myself indebted. Six quarto books, containing 
words a Sg 22 according to terminations, as in and, ard, 
| ed, est, &c., have heen without use to me, however they 
might have been intended for some valuable purpose by 
Mr. Tooke. Of. quarto, entitled Roots, which are Latin 
verbs, with English words stated to be derived from them, 
[ found no occasion to avail myself. In another, entitled 
Gothick Roots, consisting not many written pages, 
there was little to be observed, which waa not already in 
Lye. Out of three quartos, entitled Jndez Expurgatorius, 
or a list of such words as Mr. Tooke would have dis- 
charged from Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, I have made no 
selection ; some, which he rejects, pee supported by no 
mean authority; and some, being local, deserving to be 
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retained. I think that in the letter A tho arbitrary abo- ; by chance, and finds an easy spoil of wit and learning.” 
litivns amount to about 800, Besides these books, there |; Of old authors, as of old words, let no one make too hast 
was a great variety of cards, upon which were written || a rejection. Sarcasm may expose its impotence, as well 
terminations entered in the quarto volumes, and other in- as ignorance, in arraigning either; unaccustomed to ob- 
tended verbal arrangements. ‘There was also one set, | serve that from the one (the partially “unknown and 
denouncing certain words as false Fy my and arranged | unexamined”) our best writers have occasionally not dis 
according to terminations, which I have printed at the || dained to draw wisdom; and that with the othne they 
close of this Dictionary; both as it is a specimen of the | have warranted the use of terms, which the jeer of modern 
-employment which I have been describing, and asa criti-'| hypereriticisa: would discard. . It may be easy, though it 
cism rarely to be questioned.—Such is the account of the || is not “ {pleasant without scurrility,” if 1 may use Sir 
papers, left by Mr. Tooke, which [ have seen; which iu- | Nathaniel’s phrase, to present both words and sentences, 
dicate, [ think, that be had once intended to compile an with the juxtaposition of a quaint title, in a manner so 
English dictionary. If more had been left to show that | detached as to excite no favourable opinion of the book, 
he had other illustrations to offer, not dissimilar to those || or rather to destroy all belief that it possesses any power 
which his Diversions of Purley had communicated, his || of conveying knowledge. I might have omitted some 
friends would surely not have suffered them to slumber in || citations from modern writers, But the canons yet re- 
inglorious silence. For that work, in which he has so |, main to be promulged, by which the extremes of opposite 
acutely illustrated an aucient system, he has the thanks) tastes are to be settled. The precise period, at which 
of every sound philologist; though it has been well re- || antiquity is to be regarded as a rule, is pot yet determined: 
marked, that be has not laid in it, as he imagined, the |, the standard “ §one inclines to remove to the distance of 
foundation for future philosophers. ‘}a century and a half; another may, with as good reason, 
I am now to offer my thanks to the Rev. Archdeacon || fix it three centuries backwards; and another six.” 
Churton, and the Rey. J. B. Blakeway; by whose remarks, | May wo then expect decision upou these points from a 
communicated without solicitation, and without coa- society for refining the language, and 77> its standard ? 
| 








ditions, [ have been, in several instances, materially as- || Alas! Johnson himself bas told us, that “ |jthe edicts of an 
sisted: to Joho Nichols, Esq. for the perusal of papers, || English Academy would probably be read by many only 
illustrating our language, which were written by the late || that they might be sure to disobey them !* 

Dr. Pegge, and which offered, though mostly interwoven || For the paucity of curious or satisfactory information, 
into his own publications, a gleaning or two to be gathered: | which my additions and alterations exhibit, and for the 
to Roger Wilbraham, Esq. for the use of some uncommon || abundance of inaccuracies and faults which have escaped 
books in his possession, and for some Fed tao observa- || my care, I may not, I hope, solicit the pardon of the 
tions: and to Martin Whish Esq. of whose attention, || candid reader in vain. I should indeed have been thrown 
ee me not seldom to what my own re- | into irrecoverable confusion and dismay, in reconsidering 
searches had also marked, I cannot express too grateful a || what I have done, if, for an humble attendant, also, there 
sense, when | consider the largeness of the communica- |} were not consolation in the words of the master, which 
tions, and the liberality with which they were made. || first accompanied the fourth edition of his Dictionary :— 
Some notices have been sent by others, whose good in- “Many are the works of human industry, which to 
tentions I respect, in number and importance too incou- || begin and finish are bardly granted to the same man. 
siderable to require further acknowledgement. Nor bave || He that undertakes to compile a dictionary, undertakes 
{ been without obligation, in the progress of my employ- || that, which, if it comprebonds the full extent of his de- 
ment, to criticisms which wanted, as well as to those |! sign, he knows himaelf unable to B noe Yet his la- 
which possessed, the writer's name ; in which, on the one | bours, though deficient, may be Tuseful, and, with the 
hand, much wit has been employed upon what are justly || hope of this inferipur praise, he must incite his activity, 
termed my feeble exertions; and, on the other, indigna- || and solace his weariness. 

tion has hurled its thunderbolts at my presumption; in | © Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer ap- 
which pretended illustrations and detections of mistake || proaches may be mele ; and, finding my Dictionary about 
(pen in the bewitching hours of self-delasion)’ have || to be reprinted, I ht » endeavoured, by a revisal, to make 
been also proposed ; which, upon examination, have only | it less reprehensiblé& 1 will not deny, that I found man 
discovered how liable wo all are to be deceived, and how I} purts requiring emendation, and many more capable 
rouch it behoves the maker or augmenter of a dictionary | improvement. Many faults I have corrected, some super- 
not always to rely implicitly upon proffered kindness, nor | fluities [ have taken awny, and some defi¢iencies | have 
wholly to disregard the oppositions of sportive or ma- | supplied. I have methodized some parts that were dis- 
licious ingenuity. ‘| ordered, and illuminated some that were obscure. Yet 

That there may soon be new takers of an English | the changes or additions bear a very small proportion to 
dictionary, it is warrantable to conjecture, knowing, as I) the whole. ‘The critick will now have Jess to object, but 
do, that other gentlemen have bestowed attention upon || the student who has bought any of the former copies 
the subject; the incorporation of whose services, not || needs not repent; he will not, without nice collation, 
altogether free from conditions, it was beyond my power, || perceive how they differ; and usefulness seldom depends 
if it had been my wish, after my plan was formed, to || upon little things. 
make. The treasures which now remain in their own | “ For negligence, or deficience, 1 have perhaps not need 
management, undispersed, may therefore, if the owners |! of more apology than the nature of the work will farnish . 
chooso, be laid before the publick, without intermixture, | [ have left that inaccurate which never was made exact, 
and without omission. | and that imperfect which never was completed.”— 

The *History of the English Language [have augment-' Of the present augmented edition of Dr. Johnson's 
ed with some new materials. ‘To the *Grammar [ have | Dictionary the proprietors, as [ am informed, intend to 
added Notes, which are principally illustrative of orthog- || publish, as soon as possible, in the octavo size, an abridge- 
raphy, and of the etymological system so powerfully re-;| ment; in which I have respectfully, and for ananswerable 
called to modern notice hy Mr. Tooke; to which are || reasons, declined any concern whatever. And I now re- 
subjoined the grammatical remarks of Mr. Tyrwhitt upon || linquish altogether the labours of Jexicogranhy, with the 
our ancient lan age. For the convenienee of the volumes || hope that my omissions and imperfections may stimulate 
the Grammar has its place in the last. After it follows | the accurate and the judicious so to form a dictionary of 
a *List of Authors; of whom many perhaps might be con- | our language, as not to subject it to any of the animad 
sidered too obscure to bave been formally cited in the |! versions which will be on a a t. 

Dictionary, if it could be denied, in the words of Johnson, | HENRY JOHN TODD 
that “ tthe riches of the English tongue are much greater) yyay 99, 1818 

than they are commonly supposed ; that many useful and || , 
valuable books lie buried in shops and libraries unknown || 
and unexamined, unless some lucky compiler opens them | 














Campbell, Philos. of Rhetorick. 
{* The list of words pronounced by Mr. Tooke to be Life of Roscommon. 
“ false English,” Dr. Johnson's “ History of the English “ Dans la derniere séance de l’Academie, il [ Voltaire} 
Language,” and his “Grammar of the English Tongue,” —_ fort long-temps et avec Ja plus grande chaleur sut 
are not contained in this Dictionary ; but the “ List of || |’ utilité d' un nouveau Dictionnaire con¢cu & peu pres sur 
Authors” is inserted at the end of (he volume.—Euditor. } | la meme plan we celui della Crusca, ou celui de vohn- 
t Idler, No. 91. _ | son.” Grimm, Mem. tom. ii. 


| {Ges Lab. Lost. 
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; the reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, will yet abun- 
ing been acceptable to the publick, a reimpression of it || dantly exemplify the latter part of this remark. And to 
has been required. I have, in consequence, been asked to || the selection of examples, as well as to etymology, and to 
render any assistance to the reimpression which might be || definition, and to orthography, and to accentuation, the 
in my power. What I have been able todo has been done || intlustry and judgement of many yet remain to be direct- 
with cheerfulness, in gratitude for the reception of my || ed, divided, as they ought to be, into distinct studies, cre 
former extensive labours. Removed by my present resi-|| we can hope to see a beautifal whole, a standard of pure 
dence from the easy reach of that abundance of books,|/and exact phraseology. Our provincialisms, too, solicit 
and conversation of mon of letters, which then aided my|| especial notice; as [ have found by a residence of six 
inquiries, I yet have offered (though in number together | yeara in the north of England, which has occasioned the 
not more, perhaps, than between two and three thousand) || introduction into the following pages of more northern 
some emendations and some new words. These have been || phrases than are in the former edition ; in the description 
the fruits of leisure in a retired situation; and for these, | of which 1 am generally confirmed by the entertaining and 
with the exception of a few remarks from one learned || useful Glossaries of the Craven Dialect and of Mr, Brock- 
friend, I have n indebted almost wholly to books in my || ett, published within the last three years; and to them I 
own collection. always refer with pleasure. To the very curious Glos- 

Additions, indeed, have been suggested, in separate ory also, of Cheshiro Words, by my learned friend, Roger 
forms, to my first edition of this Dictionary by other gen- | Wi braham, Esq. I have been much indebted. The recent 
tlemen. such labours I am quite sure that [ could || Collection of Suffolk Words, by Major Moor, has likewise 
have no right to avail myself further than by a correction Pepercge > basiy: bierssay an rvation. The samemay 
of a very few pardonable errours; and, with respect to! be said of West Country Words, published in 1825 by Mr. 
opinions in which they may have been pleased to differ || Jennings ; to whose candour, in his remark upon the first 
from me, I do not think — required to answer them. || edition of this Dictionary, (in which he suggests improve- 

May these learned persons be more useful than { can be. |! ment and addition that must, however, be the work of 

Still they will find that much is yet to be done. “*Daily || many,1 repeat,and not of an individual,) I am also obliged ; 
both new words,” as an ancient lexicographer well ob-|| for he suys, “that, although the work will still admit of 
serves, “are invented, and books still found that make a | considerable addition and improvement, it contains, in his 
new supply of old.” Our many excellent writers, during || judgement, the greatest mass of informatior on the subject 

. of our own language at present extant.” BLT 


* Florio's World of Words, Ital. and Eng. Pref. 1598. Feb. 12, 1827. 


THE Dictionary of Dr. Johnson, with my additions, hav- 

















WALKER’S 


PREFACE 


TO HIS PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 





FEW subjects have of late years more employed the !! Thus I have ventured to give my opinion of my rivals 
pens of every class of criticks, than the improvement of || and competitors, and I hope without envy or self-conceit, 


the English language. The 
tion have been exerted in cultivating and reforming it ; 


reatest abilities in the na- i 
| 


Perhaps it would have been policy in me to have been si~- 
lent on this head, for fear of putting the publick in mind 


nor have a thousand minor criticks been wanting to add | that others have writteffon the subject as well as my- 


their mite of amendment to their native tongue. John-— 
son, whose large mind and just taste made him capable 
of enriching and adorning the language with original | 
composition, has coudescended to the drudgery of digen-_ 
tangliog, explaining, and arranging it, und left a lasting | 
nenuinent of his ability, labour, and patience: and Dr. 
Lowth, the politest scholar of the age, has veiled his su-) 
bai in his short Introduction to English Grammar, | 
he ponderous folio has gravely vindicated the rights of 
analogy; and the light, ephemeral sheet of news has cor- 
rected erroura in ae as well as in politicks, by slyly 
marking them in ltalicks. | 
Nor has the improvement sto here. While John-) 
son and Lowth have been insensibly operating on the or- 
thogeaphy and construction of our language, its pronun- | 
ciation has not been ueglected. The importance of a, 
consistent and regular pronunciation was too obvious to | 
be overlooked; and the want of this consistency and reg- | 





ularity has induced several ingenious men to endeavour || 


at a reformation ; who, by exhibiting the regularities 
of pronunciation, and pointing out its analogies, have re- | 
claimed some words that were not irrecoverably fixed in | 
& wrong sound, and prevented othere from being pervert- | 
ed by ignorance or caprice. 

Among those writers who deserve the first praise on 
this sobject is Mr. Elphinston; who, in his Principles of 
the English Language, has reduced the chaos to a sys- 
tem; and, by a deep investigation of the analogies of our 
tongue, has laid the foundation of a just and regular pro- 
nuociation. 

After bim, Dr. Kenrick contributed a portion of im-| 
provement by his Rhetorical Dictionary; in which the) 
words are divided into syllablea ns they are pronounced, 
and figures placed over the vowels, to indicate their dif- 
ferent sounds. -But cel eg ep has rendered his dic- 
tionary extremely imperfect, by entirely omitting a great | 
auinber of words of doubtfal and difficult pronunciation 








self: but this is a narrow policy, which, under the colour 
of tenderness to others, is calculated to raise ourselves at 
their expense. A writer, who is conscious he deserves 
the attention of the publick, (and unless he is thus con- 
scious be ought not to write,) must not only wish to be 
compered with those who have gone before him, but will 
promote the comparison, by informing hia readers what 
others have done, and on what he founds his pretensions 
to a preference; and, if this be done with fairness and 
without acrimony, it can be no more inconsistent with 
modesty, than it is with honesty and plain dealing. 

The work I have offered on the subject has, I hope, 
added something to the publick stock; it not only exhib- 
its the principles of pronunciation on a more extensive 
_ than others have done, divides the words into sylla- 

les, and marka the sounds of the vowels, like Dr. Ken- 
rick, spells the words as they are pronounced, like Mr. 
Sheridan, and directs the inspector to the rule by the 
word, like Mr. Nures; but, where words are subject to dif- 
ferent pronunciations, it shows the reasons from analogy 
for each, produces authorities for one side and the other, 
and points ont the pronunciation which is preferable. In 
short, I have endeavoured to unite the science of Mr. El- 
phinston, the method of Mr. Nares, and the general utili- 
ty of Mr. Sheridan; and, to add to these advantages, have 
given critical observations on, such words na are subject 
to a diversity of pronunciation, and have invited the in- 
spector to decide according to analogy and the best 


= 
ut to all works of this kind there lies a formidable 
objection; which is, that the pronunciation of a language 
is necessarily igdefinite and tisitive, and that all endeav- 
ours to delineate or settle it are in vain. Dr. Johnson, 
in his grammar prefixed to his dictionary, says: “ Most 
of the writers of English rammar have given long tables 
of words pronounced otherwise than choy are written, 


‘and seem not sufficiently to have considered, that, of 


—those very words for which a dictionary of this kind || English, as of all living tongues, there is a double pronua- 


would be most consulted, | 

To him succeeded Mr. Sheridan, who not only divided 
the words into syllables, and placed figures over the vow- 
els as Dr. Kenrick had done, but, by spelling these sylla- 
bles as they are pronounced, seamed to complete the idea | 








ciation; one cursory and colloquial, the other regular 
and solernn, The cursory pronunciation is always vague 
and uncertain, being made different in different mouths, 
by negligenco, unskilfulness, oraffectation. ‘The solemu 
pronunciation, though by no means immutable and per- 


of a prenouncing dictionary, and to leave but little ex- || manent, is yet always less remote from the orthography, 


pectation of fature improvement. 
confcased, that Mr. Sheridan's dictionary is greatly supe- | 
riour to every other that preceded it; and his method of | 
conveying the sound of words, by spelling them as they 
are pronoaneed, is highly rational and useful. But here 
sincerity obligea me to stop. The numerous instances I 


have given of impropriety, inconsistency, and want of ac- || speech. 


quaintance with the analogies of the language, sufficient- 
ly show how imperfect* [ think his dictionary is upon | 
the whole, and what ample rooin was left for attempting 
another, thet might better answer the purpose of a guide 
to pronunciation. 

The last writer on this subject is Mr. Narea, who, in 
hia Bloments of Orthoépy, bas shown a cloarness of 
method, and an extent of observation, which deserve the 
highest encomiums. His preface alone proves him an, 
elegant writer, as well as a philosophical observer of lan- | 
guage: and hit Alpbabetical Index, referring uear five | 


thousand words tothe rules for pronouncing them, is a || 


new and useful method of treating the subject: but he | 


Tt must, indeed, be | and Jess liable to capricious innovation, They have, 


however, generally formed their tablos according to the 
cursory speech of those with whom they happened to 
converse, and, concluding that the whole nation combines 
to vitiate language in one manner, have often established 
the jargon of the lowest of the people a3 the model of 
For pronunciation, the best general rule is, to 
consider those as the most elegant speakers, who deviate 
Jeast from the written words.” 

Without any derogation from the character of Dr. 
Johngou, it may be asserted, that in these obzervations 
we do not perceive that justness and accuracy of think- 
ing, for which he isso remarkable. It would be doing 
great injustice to him,to suppose that he meant to ex- 
clude all possibility of conveying the actual pronuncia- 
tion of many words thet depart raauifestly fron their or- 
thography, or of those that are written alike, and pre- 
nounced differently, and inversely. He has marked these 
differences with great propriety himself, in many places 
of hia dictionary ; and it is to bo regretted that he did not 


seems, on many oceasions, to have mistaken the best |! extend these remarka farther. It is impossible, there- 
usage, nod to have paid too little attention to the first |) fore, he could suppose, that, becanse the’ almost imper- 
principles of pronunciation, || ceptible glances of colloquial pronunciation were not to 
be caught and deectibed by the pen, that the very 
ceptible difference between the initial accented syllables 
of money and monitor, or the final unaccented syllables 
of finite and infinite, could not be sufficiontly murked 
upen piper, Cannot we show that cel/ar, & vault, and 





* See Principles, No, 124, 126, 129, 386, 454, 462, 479, || 
420, 530, and the words Assume, Collect, Corctaus, Don- | 
atine, Ephemera, Satiety, &e., and the inseparable prep- || 
ovition dis. ! 
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seller, one who sells, have exactly the same sound? or! 
that the monosyllable fu/l aud the first syllable of ful- | 
minate are sounded differently, because there are some 
words in which solemnity will authorize a different shade 
of pronunciation from familiarity! Besides, that collo- 
quial pronunciation which is perfect is so much the lan- 
age of solemo speaking, that, perhaps, there is no more 
ifference than between same picture painted to be | 
viewed near and at a distance, The symmetry in both is | 
exactly the same; and the distincticn lies only in the col-| 
ouring. The English language, in this respect, seems to 
have a great superiority over the French, which pronoun- 
ces many letters in the poetick and solemn style, that are 
wholly silent in the prosaick and familiar. But if a 
solemn and familiar pronunciation really exists in our | 
language, is it not the business of a grammarian to mark 
both t And, if he cannot point out the precise sound of 
unaccented syllables, (for these only are lable to obscuri- | 
ty,) he may, at least, give those sounds which approach 
the nearest, and by this means become a little more use- 
ful than those who so liberally leave every thing to the | 
ear and taste of the speaker. 

The truth is, Dr. Johnson seems to have had a confused 
idea of the distinctness and indistinctoess with which, on 
solema or familiar occasions, we sometimes pronounce 
the unaccented vowels; and, with respect to these, it must | 
be owned, that his remarks are not entirely without foun- | 
dation. The English language, with respect to its pro- | 
nunciation, is evidently divisible into accented and unac- | 
cented sounds. The accented syllables, by being pro-; 
nounced with greater force than the unaccented, have | 
their vowels as clearly and distinetly sounded as any 
given note in musigk; while the unaccented vowels, for | 
want of the stress, are apt to slide into an obscurity of : 
sound, which, though sufficiently distinguishable to the — 
ear, cannot be so definitely marked out to the eye by- 
other sounds as those vowels that are under the accent. 
Thus some of the vowels, when neither under the accent, | 
nor closed by a consonant, have a longer or a shorter, an: 
opener or a closer sound, according to the solemnity or | 
familiarity, the deliberation or rapidity of our delivery. | 
This will be perceived in the sound of the e¢ in emotion,* : 
of the o in obedience, and of the u in monument, In the | 
hasty pronunciation of common speaking, the ein emo- | 
tion is often shortened, as if spelt im-mo-tion ; the o in | 
obedience shortened and obscured, as if written wb-be-de- 
ence ; and the u in monument changed into ¢, as if writ- 
ten mon-ne-ment ; while the deliberate and elegant sound | 
of these vowels is the long open sound they have, when 
the accent is on them, in equal, orer, and wnit; but a, | 
when unaceetited, seems to have no such diversity; it has 

rally a short, obscure sound, whether ending a sylia- 

le or closed by a consonant. Thus the a in able has its | 
definite and distinct sound; but the same Jetter in tolera-| 
blet goes into an obscure, indefinite souhd approaching 
the short #; nor can any solemnity or deliberation give | 
it the long open sound it has in the first word. Thus, by , 
distinguishing vowels into their accented and unaccented | 
sounds, we are enabled to see clearly what Dr, Johnson | 
saw but obscurely; and by this distinction entirely to/ 
answer the objection. 

Fajanlly indefinite and uncertain is bis general rule, 
that those are te be considered as the most elegant 
speakera who deviate least from the written words, It is 
certain, where custom is equal, this ought to take place ; 
and if the whole body of respectable English speakers 
were equally divided in their pronunciation of the word 
biesy, one half pronouncing it bew-ze,¢ and the other half 
bv.-re, that the former ought to be accounted the most 
elegant speakers; but, till this is the ease, the latter pro- 
nuneciation, though a gros# deviation from orthography, 
will still be extoemed the most elegant. Dr. Johnson's | 


not platnty decided; but, unfortunately for the Eny- 
hish Jangease, its orthography and provunciation are so 
widely diticcent, that Dr. Watts and Dr, Jones Iny it 
down ae a maxim in their Treatises on Spelling, that all 
words, which can be sonwded different ways, must be 
written according to that sound which is most distant 
from the true pronuncintion ; and consequently, in such a 
languege, a Pronouncing Dictionary must be of essential 
use, 

But still it may be objected to such an undertaking, 
that the fluctuation of pronunciation is so great as to 
render all attempts to settle it useless. What will it 
avail us, it may be sail, to know the pronunciation of the 

resent day, if, ina few verrs, it will be altered? And 

ow are we to kuow even what the present pronunciation 
is, when the some words are often differently pronounced 
by different speakers, and those perhaps of equal numbers 
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* See the words Collect, Command, Despatch, Domes- 
tick, E.fface, Occasion. 


1 Prineiples, No, 88, 545. t Principles, No. 178. 
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eneral cule, therefore, can only take place where custom | 
| 


WALKER'S PREFACE. 


‘and reputation: To this it may he answered, that the 
luctuation of our language, with respect to its pronun- 
| ciation, seems to have been _ exaggerated.§ Exce 

a very few single words, which are generally noticed in 
the fallowin dictionary, and the words where e comes 
before r, followed by another consonant, as merchant, 
service, &c., the pronunciation of the language is proba- 
bly in the same state in which it was a century ago; and, 
had the same attention been then paid to it as now, it is 
not likely even that change would have happened. ‘The 
same may be observed of those worda which are differ- 
ently pronounced by different speakers: if the analogies 
of the language had been better understood, it is scarcely 
conceivable that so many words in polite usage would 
have a diversity of pronunciation, which is at once so 
ridiculous aud embarrassing ; nay, perhaps it may be 
with confidence asserted, that if the analogies of the lan- 
age were sufficiently known, and so near at hand as to 
applicable on inspection to every word, that not only 
many words which are wavering between contrary usages 
would be settled in their true sound, but that many 


|| words, which are fixed by custom to an improper pronun- 


ciation, would, by degrees, grow regular and analogical ; 
and those which are so already would be secured in their 
purity, by a knowledge of their regularity and analogy. 
But the utility of a work of this kind is not confined to 
those parts of language where the impropriety is grosa 
and palpable; besides such imperfections in pronuncia- 
tion as disgust every ear not accustomed to them, there 
are a thousand insensible deviations, in the more minute 
parts of language, as the unaccented syllables may be 
called, which do not strike the ear so forcibly aa to mark 
any direct impropriety in particular words, but occasion 
oaly such a general imperfection as gives a bad impres- 








§ The old and new ‘Arfis, with all the various dialects, 
must have occasioned infinite irregularity in the prooun- 
ciation of the Greek tongue; and, sf we may judge of the 

‘Latin pronunciation by the ancient inscriptions, it was 
little less various and irregular than the Greek. Aulus 
Gellius tells us, that Nigidius, a grammarian who lived a 
little more than a century before him, acuted the first 
syllable of Valeri ; but, says he, “si quis nunc Falerium 
appellans in casu vocandi secundum id preceptuin Nigi- 
dii acverit primam, non aberit quin rideatur."—Whoever 
now should place the accent on the first syllable of Vale- 
rius, when @ vocative case, according to the precept of 
Nigidius, would set every body a laughing. Eveo that 
highly polished language, the French, if we may believe 
a writer in the Encyclopédie, is little less irregular in this 
respect than our own. 

“Tl est arrivé,” anys he, “ par les altérations qui se suc- 
cedent rapidement dans la maniére de prononcer, et les 
corrections qui s‘iutroduisent Jentement dans la maniére 
i déerire, que In prononciation et Pécriture ne marchent 
| point ensemble, et que quoiqu’il y ait chez les peuples les 
j plus policés de l'Europe, des sociétés d'‘hommes de lettres 

chargéa des Jes modérer, des les accorder, ct des les rap- 
Ger de la méme ligne, elles se trouvent enfin & une 
distance inconcevable; ensorte que de deux choses don. 
lune n'a été imaginée dans son origine, que pour répré- 
senter fidelement l'autre, celle-ci ne differe guére moins 
de celle-li, que la portrait de Ja méme personne peinte 
dans deux agos trés-¢loignés, Enfin linconvénient s'est 
aceru A un tel excés qu'on nose plus y remédicr, On 
prononce nne langue, on écrit une autre: et Von s'accou- 
tume tellement pendant le reste de la vie 4 cotte bisarrerie 
quia fait verser tant de larmes dans lenfance, que si Von 
renoncoit 4 sa mauvaise orthographe pour une plus voisine 
de la pronouciation, on ue recunnoitroit plus la langue 
parlée sous cette nouvelle combinaison de charactéres 
| "ily en a qui ne pourroient se succéder sans une grande 
| fatigue pour l'organe, ou ils ne se renecontrent point, ou 
ils ne durent pas. Hs sont échappés de la Iangue par 
Veuphonie, cotte loi puissante, qui agit continuellement 
et universellement sans égard pour I'étymologie et ses 
défenseurs, et qui tend san# intermission & wrmener des 
étres qui ont les mémes organes, le méme ididine, lea 
mémes mouvemens prescrits, a-peu-prés & la méme pro- 
nonciation. Les eauses dont laction n'est point inter 
rompue, deviennent tonjours les plus fortes avec les tema, 
quelque fotbles gu'elles soient en elles-mimea, et il n'y a 
presque pas ope seule voyelle, une seule diphthungue, une 
seule consoune dont la valeur soit tellement constante, 
que Veuphonie n’en puisse disposer, soit en altérant le 
son, seit en le supprimant.” 

I shall not decles upon the justness of these complaints, 

i) but must observe, that a worse picture could searcely be 

drawn of the English, or the most barbarous language of 
| Rurope. Indeed, a degree of versatility scems involved 
\| in the very nature of language, and is one of those evils 
| left by Providence for man to correct: a love of order. and 
‘the utility of regularity, will always jueline him to eoa- 
|, fee this versatility within as sarrow bounds ag possible 


’ 


| 





WALKER’S PREFACE. 


sion upon the whole. Speakers with these imperfections |; As those sounds, therefore, Which are the most goneral- 

pass very well in common conversation; but when they |, ly received among the learned and polite, as well as the 

are required to pronounce with err and for that || bulk of speakers, are the most legitimate, we may con- 
| 


purpose to be more distinct and definite in their utter- || clude that a majority of two of these states ought always 
ance, here their eat fails them; they have been accustom- 

ed only to loose, cursory speaking, and, for want of firm-| 

ness of pronunciation, are like those painters who draw 

the muscular exertions of the human body without any | 
knowledge of anatomy. This ia one reason, perhaps, why | 
we find the elocution of so few people agreeable when | 


they read or speak to no assembly, while so few oifend us| 
by their utterance in common conversation. A thousand 


to concur, in order to constitute what is called good 
asnge, 

| But though custom, when gore is commonly well 
understood, there are several states and degrees of it 
| which are exceedingly obscure and equivocal; and the 
| only method of knowing the extent of custom in these 
cases seems to be an inspection of those dictionaries 
/ which prolessedly treat of pronunciation. We have now 


faults lie concealed in a miniature, which a microscope || so inany works of this kind, that the general current of 
brings to view; and it is only by pronouncing on a larger || custom, with respect to the sound of words, may be cul- 
scale, as publick speaking may be called, that we prove || lected from them with almost as much certainty os the 
the propriety of our elocution. As, therefore, there are |) general sense of words from Johnson. An exhibition of 
certain deviations from anclogy which are not at any |' the opinions of orthoépists about the sound of words 
rate tolerable, there are others which only, as it were, |! always appeared to me a very rational method of deter- 
taraish the pronunciation, and make it less brilliant and || miniog het is called custom. This method I have 
agreeable. There are few who have turned their thoughts || adopted in the following work; and, if I have sometimes 
on this subject, without observing that they sometimes || difsented from the majority, it has been cither from a 
pronounce the same word or syllable in a different mun-,, persuasion of being better informed of what was thea 





ner; and, as neither of these manners offends the ear, they |; actual custom of s 
are at a loss to which they shall give the proference ; but, 
as one must necessarily be more agrecable to the analogy 
of the language than the other, a display of these analo- 
gies, ina dictionary of this kind, will immediately remove | 
this uncertainty ; and in this view of the variety we shall | 
discover a fitness in one mode of speaking, which will 
give a firmness and security to our pronunciation, froma 
confidence that it is founded on reason, and the general | 
Long ee of the language. See Principles, No, 530, 547, 
&e. 





But, alas! reasoning on Janguage, however well found- 
ed, may be all overturned by a single quotation from | 
Horace: 

“ usus 

“Quem penés arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.” 


This, it must be owned, is a succinct way of ending the 
controversy ; and, by virtue of this argument, we may be- 
come criticks in language, without the trouble of study- 
ing it: not that I would be thought, in the most distant | 
manner, to deny that custom is the sovereign arbiter of 
language; far from it. I acknowledge its authority, and | 
know t is no appeal from it. I wish only to dispute, 
where this arbiter has not decided ; for, if once custom 
speak out, however absurdly, I sincerely acquiesce in its 
sentence. 

But what is this custom, to which we must so implicit-| 
ly submit? Is it the usage of the multitude of speakers, | 
whether good or bad! This has never been ussorted by 
the most sanguine abettors of its authority. Is it the 
osage of the studious in schools and colleges, with those 
of the learned profegsions, or that of those who, from 
their elevated birth or station, give laws to the refine-'! 
ments and clegancies of a court! To confine propriety 
to the latter, which is too often the case, seems an injury 
to the former ; who, from their very profession, appeur to 
have a natural right to a share, at least, in the legislation | 
of language, if not to an absolute sovereignty. © pol- 
ished attendants ona throne are as apt to depart from 
simplicity in language, as in dress and manners; and 
novelty, instead of custom. is too often the jus et norma 





mg re of a court. | 
thaps an attentive observation will lead us to con- 
clude, that the usage which ought to direct us ia neither 
of these we have been enumerating, taken singly, bat a! 
sort of compound ratio of all three. Neither a finical 
pronunciation of the court, nora pedantick Grecism of the 
schools, will be denominated respectable usage, till a cer- 
tain number of the ral mass of s era have 
acknowledged them; nor will a multitude of common 
ers authorize any pronunciation which is reprobat- 
e' hy the learned and polite. 


king, or from a partiality to the 
evident analogies of the language. 

And here I must entreat the candid reader to make 
every reasonable allowance for the freedom with which t 
have criticised other writers on this subject, and particu- 
larly Mr. Sheridan. As a mun, a gentleman, and a 
scholar, | knew Mr. Sheridan, and respected him; and 
think every lover of elocution owes him a tribute of 
thanks for his unwearied addresses to the publick, to 
rouse them to the study of the delivery of their native 
tongue. Dut this tribute, however just, does not exempt 
him from examination. His credit with the world neces- 
sarily subjects him to animadversion, because the errours 
of such a writer are dangerous in proportion to his repu- 
tation: this has made me zealous to remark his inaccura- 
cies, but not without giving my reasons; nor have I ever 
taken advantage of such faults as may be called inadver- 
tencies.* On the same principles I have ventured to 
criticise Dr. Johnson,t whose friendship and advice J was 
honoured with, whose memory I love, and whose intellec- 
tual powers impress me with something like religious 
veneration and awe. Ido not pretend to be exempt ftom 
faults myself. Ino work like the present, it would bea 
miracle to escape them: nor have [ the least idea of de- 
ciding, as judge, ina case of so much delicacy and im- 
portance os the pronunciation of « whole le; IT bave 

! only assumed the part of an advocate to lead. the causo 
of consistency and analogy; and, where custom is either 
silent or dubious, to tempt the Jovers of their language 
to incline to the side of pete by so that my design is 
principally to give a kind of history of pronunciation, 
and a register of its present state; and, where the author- 
ities of dictionaries or speakers are found to differ, to 
give such a display of the analogies of the language as 

| may enable every inspector to decide for himself. 

With respect to the explanation of words, except in 
very fow instances, I have serupulously followed Dr. 
Johnson. His Dictionary has been deemed lawful plun- 

der by every subsequent lexicographor ; and so servilely 

| has it been copied, that such words as he must have omit- 

ted merely by mistake, as predilection, respectable, 
descriptive, sulky, inimical, interference, and many 
others, are neither in Mr. Sheridan's, Dr. Kenrick's, 
| nor several other dictionaries. — 

! 





* The inspector will be pleased to take notice, that 
my observations on Mr, Sheridan's dictionary relate to 
the first edition, published in his life-time, and the sec- 
ond, some time after his death ; whatever alterations may 
have been made by his subsequent editors, I am totally 
unacquainted with. 

t See Scirrhus, Rase, &c. 
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THE rapid sale of the third edition of this Dictionary |! 
called upoo me for a fourth, ata time of life, and ina | 
state of health, little compatible with the drudgery and | 
attention necessary for the execution of it: but, as Tex-)) 
pected such a call, I was not unmindful of whatever | 
might tend to render it still more worthy of the accept-: 
ance of the publick; and therefore collected many words, | 
which, though not found in dictionaries, were constantly 
to be met with in polite and literary conversation, and | 
which were well deserving of a place in the language as 
soon as written authoritics eoukd be produced for them. 
Some of these authoritics I have produced, and have left | 
others to the attention of those who have more leisure | 
and better health. In the midst of the impression of the | 
present work, I met with Mason's Supplement to Johp- |; 
son, and found several words worthy of insertion, but) 
have carefully acknowledged the obligation; und take | 
thia opportunity of thanking that aba ggper for the ben- || 
efit [ have derived from his Supplement, which I think, || 
if continued, admirebly calculated for the improvement || 
and stability of the language. 

But, as the great object of the present Dictionary was if 
pronunciation, I was very solicitous to be as accurate os \} 
possible on this point, and therefore neglected no oppor- | 
tunity of informing myself where f was in the least doubt- t 
ful, and of correcting myself where there was the least | 
shadow of an errour. ‘These occasions, however, were |; 
not poet J numerous. To a man born, as } was, Within a 
few miles of the capital, living in the capital almost my | 
whole life, and exercising myself there in publick speak- | 
ing for many years; to such a person, if to any one, the | 
true pronunciation of the language must be very familiar: | 
and to this familiarity I am indebted for the security I I} 
have felt in deciding upon the sounds of several syllables, | 
which nothing but an infantine pronunciatiun could de-; 
termine, If I may borrow an allusion from musick, I), 
might observe, that there is a certain tune in every lan- | 

uage,to which the ear of a native is set, and which often | 
ecides on the preferable pronunciation, though entirely |: 
ignorant of the reasons for it. 

Bat this vernacular instinct, as it may be called, has || 
been seconded by a careful investigation of the annlogies | 
of the language. Accent and pee: the great effi- 
cicnts of pronunciation, are seldom mistaken by people | 
of education in the capital; but the great bulk of the na- | 
tion, and thore who fortn the most important part of it, |) 
are without these advanteges, and therefore want such a ‘| 
ere to direct them as is here offered. Even polite and |! 
{ 














Thus, by a view of the words ending in ity or cty, I 
find the accent invariably placed on the preceding syila- 
ble, as in diver'sity, con ily, &c. On a closer inspec- 
tion, I find every vowel in this antepenultimate sylable, 
when no consonant intervenes, pronounced long, as de ity, 
piety, &c.; a nearer observation shows me, that, if a con- 
sonant intervene, every vowel in this syllable but « con- 
tracts itself, and is pronounced short, as severity, curios - 
ity, impu'nity, &c., and therefore that chastity and 
obscenity ought to be pronounced with the penultimate 
vowel short, and not as in chaste and obscene, as we fre- 
quently hear them. I find, too, that even uw contracts 
itself before two consonants, as cur’rity, tacitur'wity, 
&c., and that scarcity and rarity (for whose irregularity 
good reasons may be given) are the only exceptions to 
this rule throughout the language. And thus we havea 
series of near seven hundred words, the accentuation of 
which, as well as the quantity of the accented vowel, are 
reduced to two or three simple rules. 

The same uniformity of accentuation and quantit 
may be observed in the first syllable of those words whic 
have the accent on the third, as dem-on-stra'-tion, dim-i- 
nu'-tion, lu-cu-bro'-tion,* &c., where we evidently per- 
ceive a stress on the first syllable shortening every vowel 
but w, and this in every word throughout the languaze, 
except where two consonants follow the u, as in cur-vi- 
lin'-e-ar ; or whore two vowels follow the consonant that 
succeeds any other vowel in the first syllable, as de-ri-a - 


| tion; or, lastly, where the word is evidently of our own 


composition, as re-con-rey’: but as u in the first syllable 
of a word, phic, the accent on the third, has the same 
pgeoeed to length and openness as was observable when 
it preceded the termination ity, L find it necessary to separ- 
ate it from the consonant in y-ra'-ceous, which [ have 
never heard pronounced, as well as in lu-cu-bra’-tion, 
which I have, and this from no pretended agreement with 
the quantity of the Latin words these are derived from ; 
for, in the former word, the « is doubtful: but, from the 
general system of quantity I see adopted in English pro- 
nunciation, this only will direct an English ear with cer- 
tainty; for, though we may sometimes place the accent 
on words we borrow from the Greek or Latin on the same 
syllable as in those languages, as acu'men, elegi'ack, &e. ; 
nay, though we sometimes adopt the accent of the origin- 
al with every word of the same termination we derive 
from it, as assidu'ity, vidwity, &c.; yet the quantity of 
the accented vowel is go often contrary to that of the 
Latin and Greek, that not a shadow of a rule can be 


terary people, who speak only from the ear, will find || drawn, in this point, from these languages to ours.t 
that this organ will, in a thousand instances, prove but a, Thus, in the letter in question, in the Latin accumula, 
very uncertain guide, without a knowledge of those prin-| dudins, tumor, &c., the first u is every where short; but 


ciples by which the ear itself is insenaibly directed, and |! 
which, having their origin in the nature of language, |) 
operate with steadiness and regularity in the midst of the | 
ficklest affectation and caprice. It can searcely be sup- 
posed that the most experienced speaker has heard every | 
word in the language, and the whole circle of sciences, 
pronounced exactly as it ought to be: and, if this be the 
case, he must sometimes have recourse to the principles | 
of pronunciation, when his ear is either uninformed or | 
unfaithful. These principles are those general laws of || 
articulation which determine the character, and fix the 
boundaries of every language; as in every system of |) 
speaking, however irregular, the organs must nocessarily || 
fall into some common mode of enunciation, or the pur- || 


se of Providence in the gift of speech would be abso- || 
utely defeated. These laws, like every other object of || 
philosophical inquiry, are only to be traced by an atten- | 
tive observation and enumeration of particulars; and, 
| 





when these particulars are sufficiontly numerous to form | 
a general rule, an axiom ti pronunciation is acquired, | 
By an accumulation of these axioms, and an analogical | 
comparison of them with each other, we discover the de- | 
viations of language where custom has varied, and the 
only clew to guide us where custom is either indetermi- | 
nate or obscure, 


| quantity is observable in the ancient and modern 


in the English words accumulote, dudious, tumour, every 
where long. Vuptialis, murmur, turbulentus, &c., where 
the « in the firat syllable in Latin is long, we es constant- 
ly pronounce it short in nuptial, murmur, turbulent, &e. 
Nor, indeed, can we wonder that a different economy of 
n- 
nagea, as, in the former, two consonants almost always 
Resthen the preceeding vowel, and in the latter as con- 
stuntly shorten it. us, Without arguing in a vicious 
circle, we find, that, as a division of the generality of 
words as they are actually pronounced, gives us the gen- 
eral laws of syllabication, so these Jaws, once understood, 
direct us in the division of such words as we bave never 
heard actually pronounced, and consequently to the true 
pronunciation of them. For these operations, like cause 
and effect, reflect mutually a light on each other, and 
prove, that, by nicely observing the path which custom 
in language has once taken, we can more than guess at 
the line she must keep in a similar case, where hor foot- 
steps are not quite so discernible. So true is the obser- 
vation of Scaliger: Jta omnibus in rebus certissima ra- 
tione sihi ipsa respondet natura. De causis Ling. Lat. 


* See Principles, No, 524, 527, 530. 
t See Principles, No. 544, 545. 











RULES 


TO BE OBSERVED BY THE NATIVES OF IRELAND, 


IN ORDER TO OBTAIN A JUST PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH, 


AS Mr. Sheridan was a native of Ireland, and had the'; “The final mute ¢ makes the 
best opportunities of understanding those peculiarities of | syllable, when accented, have the sound of e¢, as in the 
pronunciation which obtain there, I shall extract his ob- words supréme, sincére, re This rule is almost 
servations ou that subject as the best general direction, i bert” broken through by the Irish, who pronounce 
and add s few of my own, by way of supplement, which, | al] such words as if written suprame, sinsire, replite, 
arn lg reader this article of instruction still more | ae. re are but pat exceptions to this rule in the 

The reader will bo pleased to take notice, that, as]. alia the war et casling thts sonea re pleted yer 
hare made a different arrangement of the vowels, and]. thus, ee,) as st Irish never make any mistakes, the best 
have adopted a notation different from Mr. ceca ‘| method for all who want to acquire the right pronuncia- 
ont ny, wecliad per ae of a dag shied yet Mie |’ tion of these several combinations is, to a yer that ea, 
SEEN eee a er Mean. || Set einaled by 8 Heal mateo, ar0 al epek wih 
ing English, lie, for the most part, ip the sounds of the & pry is always sounded like & by the English wheo the 
ala pee = ei te ag i being Jaypee || accent is upon it; as in the words prey, convey, pronounc- 
Soe k pencenae ho top em Pegten | ke Pemete ant Seca  ee teae 

; ¢ , ish. || in words key and ley, sou ce, lee. trish 
Thus the Irish say, patron, matron, the vowel & having | jn attempting to pronounce like the English, often give 
the same sound as ia the word father; while the English the same sound to ey as usually belongs to e¢; thus, for 
pronounce them as if written paytron, maytron. The | prey, convey, they say pree, convee. 
following rule, —— attended to, will rectify this mis- |“ ‘A strict observation of these few rules, with a due 
take through the whole language :— | attention to the ie f few exceptions enumerated above, 

“When the vowel a ne 38 — A taay] 4 = | will a the wel sooo natives of a to pro. 
cent on it, it is invarin ronoun ay] by the |, nounce their words exactly in the same way as the more 
ra geared To this rule there are but three eseqptions in Pega rtof the ergo of Englanc aN so far - 
the whole language, to be found in the words father, | the vowels are concerned. diphthongs they commit 
papa, mam The Irish may think also the word || peg epson t = hae app of |, ~— argh omhod 
rather an exception, as well ‘ather ; and so it would || ready taken notice of in the Grammar:* where, likewise 
appear to be 8 pach Srcrasdonl 3 ieacensuat rather, } the only difference in pronouncing any of the consonants 
laying the accent on the vowel a ; but, in the English pro- || has been pointed out; which is the thickening the sound 
nunciation, the consonant th is taken into the first sylla- || of d —_— t, in certain situations; and an easy method 
ble, as, rath’-er, which makes the difference. ore Ped correcting this habit.t Sop 

w wer @ consonant follows the vowel a in the In order to complete the whole, I shall now give a list 


same syllable, and the accent is on the consonant, the of such detached words, that do not come under any of 
vowel @ has always its fourth sound, as hat, man; me ahem teen as are tans 9 differently in Ireland 
as also the same sound lengthened when it precedes the "O°" ™ eee 
letter r, as far, bAr, though the accent be on the vowel ; 
as, likewise, when it precedes Im, as balm, psalm. 
The Irish, ignorant of this latter exception. pronounce |. 
all words of that structure as if they were written hawm, 
psawm, quawm, cawm, &c. In the third sound of a, 
mark different combinations of vowels or conso- 
nants, such as an,in Paul ; aw, in law ; all, incall ; ald,in |! 
bald ; alk, in talk, &c., the Irish make no mistake, except || who pronounce English well; but the provincials, pat- 
io that of Im, as before mentioned, ticularly the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, in navy words 
“ The second vowel, ¢, is, for the most part, sounded ee | thicken the sound by a mixture of breath. Thus, though 
by the English, when the accent is upon it; whilst the they sound the d right in the positive fowd aod bread, in 
Trish, in most words, give it the sound of slender a, as in || the comparative degree they thicken it by an aspiration, 
hate. This sound of ¢ [ce] is marked by different com-'| and sound it as if it were written loudher, broadher. 
binations of vowels, such as ea, ci, ¢ final mute, e¢, and || ‘This vicious pronunciation is produced hy pushing the 
te. Inthe two Inst combinations of ee and -} the Irish {) tongue forward so as to touch the teeth in forming that 
never mnistako; such as in meet, seem, field, believe, &c. ; t sound: and the way to cure it is easy; for, os they can 
but, in all the others, they almost universally change the ronounce the d properly in the word ey Jet them rest a 
sound of @ into 4. Thus, in the cambination ea, the 


pap ein the same 














* “Vide p. 11, where the true manner of pronouncing 
the diphthong é is pointed out; the Irish pronouncing it 
much in the same manner as the French.” 


t “The letter d has a the same sound by those 





pronounce the words tea, sea, please, as if they were spelt 
tay, say, plays ; instead of tee, see, pleese. The English 
constantly give this sound to ¢¢ whenever the accent is 
on the yowel ¢, except in the following words: great, a 
pear, a hear, to bear, to forbear, to swear, lo tear, to wear: 
in al which the ¢ has the sound of & in ha 
knowing these exceptions ee of Ireland, after 
some time of residence in Lo on, are apt to fall into the 
— rule, and pronounce these words as if spelt yreet, 
, sweer, &c. 

Fi is also sounded e¢ by the English, and as A by the 
Trish; thas the words deceit, receive, are pronounced by 
them as if written desate, resare, Ei is always sounded 
ee, except when a g follows it, as in the words reign, 
Seign, deign, &c.; as also in the words rein (of a bridle), 
vein, drein, veil, heir, which are pronounced like rain, 
vain, drain, vail, air. 





te. For want of || uttering the 





ittle upon that syllable, keeping the tongue in the position 
of forming d, and then let them separate it from the up- 
| per gum without pushing it forward, and the sound der 
will produced of course; for the organ, being left in 
the position of sounding d at the end of the syllable foud, 
is necessarily in the position of forming the same d in 
fast syllable, unless it makes a new move- 
ment, as in the case of protruding it so as to touch the 
teeth. This letter is sometimes, though not often, quies- 
cent, as in the words handkerchief, handsome, handsel, 
“En pronouncing the letter ¢, the Irish and other pro- 
vincials thicken the sound, aa was before mentioned with 
regard to the d; for better, they say betther ; for utter, 
utther ; and so oo in all words of that structure, This 
| faulty manner arises from the same cause that was men- 
tioned as affecting the sound of the d; I mean the pro- 
truding of the tongue so as to touch the teeth; and is 
curable only in the same way.” 


IRISH PRONUNCIATION. ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, 





WALKER’S RULES FOR THE NATIVES OF SCOTLAND. 


TRIGH PRONUNCIATION, ENGLISH FRONUNCIATION. 





chéarful chér’fal enda‘avour endév’ur 
fearful fér’ful fat { foot) fit 
déér dére misché‘evous mis‘chivous 
pe r ln in‘ion (onion) = ti 
pe pe pat t 
“al (gather) = dréth wena) drout 
ard rd || streh (search) sérch 
ball bill sGurce (sovrce) sdree 
Gish sh uth (strength) nkth 
pall pall ‘| rétsh reach) mach 
pal’pit pal pit | squii‘dron squéd‘rua 
calf ; cl | zha‘lous 26V/lus 
| 
kétch (catch) citch | zha‘lot 2e\ut 
cdarse ec cdarse | 
course (course course “ These, after the closest attention, are all the words, 
eéurt . court not included in the rules before laid down, that [ have 
malé’cious malish’us been able to collect, in which the well-educated natives 
padding padding of Ireland differ from those of England.” 
quésh (quasi) quash | [shall make no observations on the accuracy of this 
lézh’ur (leisure) jé’zhur | list, but desire my reader to observe, that the strongest 
cl&‘mour clam‘mur characteristicks of the pronunciation of Ireland are the 
Me'kil (Michael) Mikel rough, jarring vel hominy ancy ha the opr r, and = as- 
iration, or ro reathin, ore all the accented vow- 
lénth (length) lénkth | pe (For be tine ual of r, see that letter in the 
a (aocey acre thie poe naa Pp bogi Lgpe tage “ry bet ch ee, red 
u ’ | aspiration e vowels, the pupil shou old not to 
én‘ure té/nure bring the voice suddenly from the breast, but to speak, 
tén‘able tnable “ story blparidhascl ree et ‘ ; £ Ieslend 
t ma obser too, that the natives of Irelan 
A ~oth — Ete rm at the end of a word so distinctly as to 
th'rewell ') firwel | form i ay oa ee Thus storm bn farm — 
‘sounded by them ag if written staw-rum, farum ; whi 
rode rid the English sound the r so soft and so close to the mm, that 
strode stréd it seems pronounced nearly as if written stawm, faam. 
ne shdn Nearly the same observations are applicable to Lm. 
shisin (schism) sizm When t letters end a word, they are, in Ireland, pro- 
wherefore whér fore | nounced at such a distance, that helm and realm sound 
thé’refore thér’fore ‘as if written Ael-um and real-um ; but in England the l 
brath : breadth brédth and m are pronounced as close as possible, and so as to 
ih ( ) prt form but one syllable. To remedy this, it will be neces- 
cowld eer ‘sary for the pupil to make a collection of words terminat- 
bowld (old) bdld ing with these consonants, and to practise them ovor till 
coffer cé‘fer |a true pronunciation is acquired. 








RULES 


TO BE OBSERVED BY THE NATIVES OF SCOTLAND, 


a 


THAT pronunciation which distinguishes the inhabit- 
ants of Scotland is of a very different kind from that of 
Ireland, and may be divi into the quantity, quality, 
and accentuation of the vowels. With respect to quan 
tity, it may be observed, that the Scotch pronounce al- 
most all their accented vowels lon 
mistaken, they would pronounce 
tee-pid; sinner, see-ner ; conscious, cone-shus ; and 
jeet, soob-ject :* it is not pretended, however, that every | 


* That this is the general mode of pronouncing these | 
words in Scotland is indisputable; and it is highly proba- 
ble that the Scotch have preserved the old English pro- 
nunciation, from which the English themselves have m- 
sensibly departed. Dr. Hicks observed long ago, that the 
Scotch Sarenised in their Ianguage much more than the 
English; and it is scarcely to be doubted that a situation 
nearer to the continent, and a greater commercial inter- 
course with other nations, made the English admit of 
numberless changes which never extended to Scotland. 
Abont the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the Greek and 
Latin languages were cultivated, and the ntry of 
showing an acquaintance with them became fashionable, 
it ia not improbable that an alteration in the quantity of 
many words took place; for, as in Latin almost every 


! 


FOR ATTAINING A JUST PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH, 


accented vowel is so pronounced, but that such a pro- 
nunciation is very general, and particularly of the i. 
This vowel is short in English pronunciation, where 

other vowels are long; thus, evasion, adhesion, emotion, 
confusion, have the a, ¢, 0, and u, long; and in these 


¥ Thus, if Lam not || instances the Scotch would pronounce them like the 
abit, hay-bit ; tepid, | 


English; but in vision, decision, &c., where the English 
| pronounce the i short, the Scotch lengthen this letter by 
| pronouncing it like ec, as if the words were written vee- 
| sion, de-cee-sion, &c.; and this peculiarity is universal. 
' The best way, therefore, to correct this, will be to make 
-a collection of the most usual words which have tne 
vowels short, and to pronounce them daily till a habit is 
formed. See Principles, No, 507, : 


vowel before a single consonant is short, so in English 
almost every vowel in the same situation war su 

to be long, or our ancestors Would not have dou the 
consonant in the participles of verbs, to prevent the pre- 
ceding vowel from lengthening. But, when once this af- 
fectation of Latinity was adopted, it is no wonder it 
should extend be al f its principles, and shorten several 
vowels in English, because they were short in the origi- 
nal Latin; and in this manner, perhaps, might the diver- 
| sity between the quantity of the English and the Scotch 
| pronunciation arise. (542) (543.) See Drama. 





WALKER’S RULES FOR THE 


NATIVES OF SCOTLAND, &c. 7 


With respect to the quality of the vowels, it may be || his instruction so as to remedy the imperfection. But as 


obse that the inhabitants of Scotland are apt to pro- | 
nounce the a like aw, where the English give it the slen- 
der sound: thus Satax is pronounced aging. bee fatul, 
fawtal. It may be remarked too, that the Scotch give 
this sound to the a preceded by w, according to the gen- 
eral rule, without attending to the exceptions, Princi- 
ples, No. 88; and thus, instead of making waz, waft, and 
twang, rhyme with tax, shaft, and hang, they pronounce 
them so as to rhyme with doz, soft, and sung. ‘The short |. 
é in bed, fed, red, &c., borders too much upon the English 
sound of ain bad, lad, mad, &c., and the short ¢ in bid, 
lid, rid, too much on the English sound of ¢ in bed, led, 
red. To correct this errour, it would be useful to collect 
the long and short sounds of theso vowels, and to pro-| 
novnce the long ones tirst, and to shorten them by do- | 
grees till they are perfectly short; at the same time pre- 
serving the radical sound of the vowel in both. Thus 
the correspondent long sounds to the ¢ in bed, fed, red, | 
are bade, fade, rade; and that of the short i in bid, Lid, |) 
rid, are bead, lead, read ; and the former of these classes || 
will naturally lead the ear to the true sound of the latter, || 
the only difference lying in the quantity. ‘The short 0 in| 
not, lodge, got, &c., is apt to slide into the short w, as if 
the words were written mut, ludge, gut, &c. To rectify 
this, it should be remembered, that this o is the short 
sound of aw, and ought to have the radical sound of the 
deep a in ball, Thus the radical sound corresponding to 
the o in not, cot, sot, is found in naught, caught, sought, | 
&c.; and these long sounds, like the former, should be 
abbreviated into the short ones. But what will tend 
greatly to clear the difficulty will be, to remember that 
only those words which are collected in the Principles, 
No. 165, have the o sounded like short « when the accont | 
is upon it: and with respect tothe win bull, full, pull, 
&c., it may be observed, that the apie gpa peculiar | 
to the English is only found in the words enumerated, 
Principles, No. 174. = 

In addition to what bas been said, it may be observed, | 
that 00 in food, mood, moon, soun, &c., which ought always | 
to have a Jong sound, is generally shortened in Scotland | 
to that middle sound of the win duil: and it must be re- i 
membered, that woel, wood, goud, hood, stood, foot, are || 























| 


avoiding the wrong, and seizing the right at the same 
instant, is, perhaps, too great a task for haman powers, I 
would advise a native of Ireland, who has much of t 
accent, to pronounce almost all his words, and end all his 
senteaces, with the rising slide; and a Scotchman, in the 
same manner, to use the falling inflection: this will, in 
some measure, counteract the natural propensity, and 
bids fuirer for bringing the pupil to that nearly equal 
mixture of both slides, which distinguishes the ting ish 
speaker, than endeavouring at first to catch the agreeable 
variety. For this purpose the teacher ought to pronounce 
all the single words in the Jesson with the falling inflee- 
tion to a chman, and with the rising to an Irishman, 
and should frequently ive the pauses in a sentence the 
same inflections to cack of these pupils, where he would 
vary them to a native of England. But while the human 
voice remains unstudied, there is little expectation that 
this distinction of the slides should be applied to these 
useful purposes, 

Besidea a peculiarity of inflection, which I take to bea 
falling circumflex, directly opposite to that of the Scotch, 
the Welsh pronounce the sharp consonants and aspira- 
tions instead of the flat. (See Principles, No. 20,41.) ™ 
Thus for big they sny pick ; for blood, ploot ; and for good, 
coot. Instead of virtue and vice, they say firtue and fice ; 
instend of zeal and praise, they say seal aud prace ; in- 
stead of these and those, they say thece and thoce; and 
instead of azure and oster, they say aysker and osher ; 
and for jail,chail, Thus there are nine distinct consonant 
sounds, which, to the Welsh, are entirely useless. ‘Tospeak 
with propriety, therefore, the Welsh ought for some time 
to pronounce the flat consonants and aspirations only; 
that is, they ought not only to pronounce them where 
the letwers require the flat sound, but even where they re- 
quir sharp sound: this will be the best way to ac- 
quir it; and, when this is once done, a distinction 
will sily made, and a just pronunciation more readi- 
ly acquired, 

There is s¢arcely any part of England remote from the 
capital where a different 7 age of pronunciation doos 
not prevail, As in Wales"they pronounce the sharp coa- 
sonants for the flat, so in Somersetshire they pronounce 


the only words where this sound of 00 ought to take place. | many of the flat instead of the sharp: thus, for Sumerset- 
The acceatuation, both in Scotland and [reland, (if by || shire, they say Zomersetshire ; for father, vather ; for 
accentuation we mean the stress, and not the kind of || think, THink, and for sure, zhure.t 
stress,) isso much the same as that of England, that! | There are dialects peculiar to Cornwall, Lancashire, 
cannot recollect many words in which they differ. In-|! Yorkshire, and every distant county in England ; but, as 
deed, if it were not so, the versification of each country | a consideration of these would lead toa detail too minute 
would be different: for as English verse is formed by ac-! for the present occnaston, [shall conclude these remarks 
cent or streas, if this accent or stress were upon different |, with a few observations on the peculiarities of my coun- 
syllables in different countries, what ia verse in Englund || trymen, the Coekneys; who, as they are the models of 
would not be verso in Scotian or [relund; and this sufli-' pronunciation to the distant provinces, ought to be the 


ciently shows how very indefinitely the word accent is! 
generally used. lj 

Mr. Elphinston, who must be allowed to be a compe- |; 
tent judge in this case, tells us, that in Scotland they |) 
pronounce silénce, bids, canrdss, sentéuce, trittimph, com- | 
Sort, solace, constrise, resewe, respite, gocérn, hardes, || 
ransack, cancel, with the accent on the Inst syllable, in- | 
stead of tbe first. To this list may be added the word | 
meaace, which they pronounce as if written mendes; ond, 


more scrapulously correct. 


FIRST FAULT OF THE LONDONERS, 
Pronouncing « indistinctly aster st. 


The letter ¢ aftor «t, from the very difficulty of its pro- 
auneintion, is often sounded inarticulately. The inhab- 
itants of London, of the lower order, cut the kot, and 
pronounce it ina distioet syllable, as if ¢ were befure it; 
but this is to be avoided as the greatest blemish in spenk- 





though they place the accent on the last sy!lable of canal, | 
like the English, they bromlen the @ ia the last syllable, | 
as if the word wero spelt canawl, It may be farther ob- |! 
served, that they place an accent on the comparative || 


f 
‘ 
‘ 


adverh es, in tho phrases as much, as little, wy many, as || 
great,&c., while the English. except in eome very purtic- 
ular emphaticnl caves, lay no stress on this word, buat | 
hep these p'rases like words of two or three sylla- | 
lee, without any accent on the first. 1 
But, besides the mispronunciation of single words, there |' 

is atone of voice with which these words are accompani- |) 
ed, that distingoithes a native of [reland of Scotland, as |) 
mucl as ao improper sound of the letters. ‘This is vul- |! 
garly, and, if it does not mean stress only, bat Lhe kind of |) 
stress, [ think, not improperly, called the uecent.* Fur, 
though there is au asperity inthe Irish dialect, and a 
drawl in the Scotch, independont of the shidee or inflee- 
tions they make use of, yet it may with confidence be af- 
firmed, that much of the peculiarity which distinguishes 
these dialects may be reduced to a predominant use of one 
of these slides. Let any one, who has sufficiently studied 
the speaking voice to distinguish the slides, observe the 
prosanciation of an Irishman and a Seotchman, who 
have much of the dialect of their country, and he will 
find that the former nbounds with the failing, and the 
latter with the rising iuflection ;t and, if this is the case, 
a teacher, if he understands these slides, onght to direct 





* Soe this more fully exemplified in Elements of Elo- 
ention, vol. it. page TE. 


t Or rather the rising circumflex. For an explanation 


of this inflection, see Rhetorical Grammar, third edition, 


page 7%. 


| mitting the letters to coalesce. 


ing, the three last letters in posts, fists, mists, &e., mitist 
all be distinetly heard in one syllable, and without per- 
For the acquiring of this 


a 


ib 


|| sound, it will be proper to select nouns that end in st or 


ste, to form them into plurals, and pronounce them forci- 
bly and distinetly every day, The same may be observed 
of the third person of verbs ending in sts or stes ; as pers 
sists, wastes, hustes, &c. 


SECOND FAULT. 
Pronouncing w for v, and inrersels. 


The pronunciation of v for w, and more frequently of +c 
|. fur ec, among the inhabitants of London, and thoes not al 
if ways of the lower order, is a blemish of the fir<t magui- 
‘itule. The difficulty of remedying this detect is the 
‘greater, aa the cure of one of these mistakes has a teu 
‘dency to promote the other, 
| Thus, iF you are very careful to make a pupil pronounes 
_ veal and einezar, not as if written weal anid winesur, 
-you will find him very apt to pronounce mine anid wed, 
casif written cine and vind. The only method of reetity- 
ing this habit seems to be thia: Let the pupil seleet from 
‘|a dictionary, net only all the words that begin with r, 
j but ax many as he can of those that have this letter in 
| any other part. Let him be told to bite his under lip 
while ho is sounding the v in those words, and to prac- 
|| tise this every day, till he pronounces the t properly at 
| first sight: then, and not ull then, let him pursue the 
‘|same method with the w; which he must be directed to 
‘| pronounce by a pouting out of the lips, without suffering 


t Bee the word Chaage. 








DIRECTIONS ‘TO FOREIGNERS. 


them to touch the teeth. Thus, by giving all the atton- ‘interchange. As these latter words aro but few, I shall 
learner : 


tion to only ono of these letters at a time, and fixing by 


|subjoin a catalogue of them for the use of the 


habit the true sound of that, we shall at last find both of || Aeir, heiress, herb, herbage, honest, honesty, honestly, 


them reduced to their proper pronunciation, in a shorter 
time than by endeavouring to rectify them both at once. 


THIRD FAULT. 
Not sounding h after w. 


The aspirate fis often sunk, particularly in the capital, 
where we do not find the least distinction of sound be- 
tween while and wile, whet and wet, where and were, &c. 
"The beat method to rectify this is, to collect all the words 
of this deseription from a dictionary, and write them 
down; and, instead of the wl, to begin them with Aco in 
a distinet syllable, and so to pronounce them. Thus, let 
while be written aud sounded Aoo-ile ; whet, hoo-et ; where, 
hoo-are; whip, hoe-ip, &e. This is no more, as Dr. 
fowth observes, than placing the aspirate in its true po- 
sition before the w,as it is in the Saxon, which the words 
come from; where we may observe, that, though we have 
altered the orthography of our ancestors, we have stil} 
grrrerved their pronunciation. 


FOURTH FAULT. 


Not sounding h where it ought to be sounded, 
and inversely. 


A still worse babit than thd last prevails, chiefly 
among the people of London, that of sinking the 4 at the 
beginning of words where it ought to be sounded, and of 
sounding it, either where it is not seen, or where it ought 
to be sunk. Thus we not unfrequently hear, especially 
among children, heart pronounced art, and arm, karm. 
This is a vice perfectly similar to that of pronouncing 
the ¢ forthe w, and the w for the », and requir imi- 
Jar roethod to correct it. 

As there are so very few words in the languag@ where 
the initial & is sunk, wo may select these from the rest, 
and, without setting the pupil right when he mispro- 
nounces these, or when he prefixes A improperly to other 
words, we may make bim proounce all the words where 
A is sounded, till he has almost forgot there are any words 
pronounced otherwise: then he may go over those words 
to which he improperly prefixes the % and those where 
the A is scen, but not sounded, without any danger of an 


words, the inhabitants of every other place are erroneous 
(ia many more. 


honour, honourable, honourably, hospital, hostler, howr, 
hourly, humble, humbly, humbles, humour, humorist, hu- 
merous, hunorously, humorsome : where we may observe, 
that Awmour and its compounds not only sink the A, but 
sound the u like the pronoun you, or the noun yew, as if 
written yewmour, yewmorous, &c. 

Thos [ have endeavoured to correct some of the more 
laring errours of my countrymen, who, with all their 
nults, are still, upon the whole, the best pronouncera of 

the English language: fgr, though the pronunciation of 
London is certalnly erroneous in many words, yet, upon 
being compared with that of any other place, it is un- 
doubtedly the best; that ia, not only the best by courtesy, 
and because it happens to be the pronunciation of the 
capital, but the best by a better title, that of being more 
generally received: or, in other words, though the people 
of London are erroneous in the pronunciation of muny 


Nay, harsh as the sentence moy seem, 
those at a considerable distance from the capital do not 
ouly mispronounce many words taken separately, but 

| they scarcely pronounce with purity a single word, sylla- 

| ble, or letter. Thus, if the short sound of the Jetter win 
| trunk, sunk, &c., differ from the sound of that letter in 

the northern parts of England, where they sound it hke 
lthe e in dull, and nearly as if the words were written 
| troonk, soonk, &c., it necessarily followa, that every word 
| where the second sound of that letter occurs, musi py 
| those provineials be mispronounced. 

But, though the inhabitants of London have this mani- 
fest advantage over all the other inhabitants of the isl 
) and, they bave the disadvantage of being more disgraced 
| hy their peculiarities than any other people. The grand 

difference between the metropolis and the provinces is, 

‘that people of education in London are generally free 

{from the vices of the vulgar; but the best educated peo- 

ple in the provinces, if constantty resident there, are 

eure to be strongly tinctured with the dialect of the 
country in which they live, Hence it is, that the vulgar 
pronunciation of London, though not half so erroneous as 

that of Scotland, Ireland, or any of the provinces, is, to a 

person of correct taste, a thousand times more offensive 

and disgusting. 














DIRECTIONS TO FOREIGNERS, 


IN ORDER TO ATTAIN A KNOWLEDGE OF THE MARKS IN THIS DICTIONARY, AND TO ACQUIRE A 
RIGHT PRONUNCIATION OF EVERY WORD IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


AS the sounds of tho vowels are different in different 
languages, it would be endless to bring parallel sounds 
from the various ianquages of Europe; but, as the French 
is co generally understood upon the Continent, if we can 
reduce the sounds of tho English letters to those of the 
French, we shall render the pronunciation of our lan- 
guage very generally attainable ; and this, it is presumed, 
will be pretty accurately accomplished by observing the 
following directions: 


A BRB C D & F G H I 
ei Ob ck ea es ef dyi etch ai djé}; 
K L M N QF P GQ R 5s T 
qué ell em en oO pi kiow arr ess ti 

u VW xX YY 7 

iou «vi dobliow ex onai red 


The French have all our vowel sounda, and will there- 
fore find the pronunciation of them very easy. ‘The onl 
difiicully they will meet with seems to be i, which, though 
demonstrably composed of two successive sounds, has 
— for a simple vowel with a very competent judge of 

wgliah pronuneciation.* The reason is, these two sounds 
are pronounced so closely togother as to require some at- 
tention to discover their component parts: this attention 
Mr. Sheridant never gave, or he would not have told us 





* Nares’ Elements of Orthoipy, page 2. 











{that this diphthong is a compound of our fullest and 
| slenderest sounds, A and 4; the firet made by the largest, 
jand the last by the smallest aperture of the mouth. Row 
nothing is more certaio than the inaccuracy of this detini- 
‘tion. ‘The third sound of a, which is perfectly equivalent 
ito the third sound of 0, when combined with the first 
| sound of ¢, must inevitably form the diphthong in boy, 
; jow, &e., and not the diphthongal sound of the vowel i in 
| idle, or the personal pronoun J; this double sound will, 
upon a close exumination, be found to be composed of the 
Italian @ in the last syllable of papa, and the first sound 
| of ¢, pronounced as closely together as possible; and for 
the exactness of this definition, I appeal to every just 
English ear in the kingdom. 

The other diphthongal vowel, u, is composed of tho 
|Freoch i, pronounced as closely as possible to their 
| diphthong om, or the English @@ and 6, perfectly equiva- 











¢ Holder, the moat philosophical and accurate investi- 
gator of the formation and powers of the letters, says: 
“Our vulgar i, as in stile, seems to be such a diphthong, 
{or rather syllable, or part of a syllable,) one of a, 
i, or ¢,i, and not a simple original vowel.” Elements of 
Speech, page 95. 

Dr. Wallis, speaking of the long English i, says it is 
sounded “eodem feré modo quo Gallorum ai in vocibus 
main, manus; pain, panis, &c, Nempe sonum habet 


{ See section iit. of his Prosodial Grammar prefixed to | 
his Dictionary. ' 


————— 


compositum ex Gallorum é feeminino et i vel y.’ Gram- 
matien Liugum Anglicany, page 48, 


DIRECTIONS TO FOREIGNERS. 


lent to the sound the French would give to the letters || words which exemplify the sounds of the vowels, I have 
you, and which is exactly the sound the English give to associated such French words as have vowels exactly 
the agers of the second personal pronoun. - || correspondin to them, and which immediately convey 

The diphthong of or gy is composed of the French & || the true English pronunciation. These should be com- 
andi; thus toy and bey would be exactly expressed to a || mitted to memory, or written down and held in bis hand 
Frenchman by writing them tai, bai. while the pupil is inspecting the Dictionary, 

The diphthongs ou and ow, when sounded like ou, are || Perhaps the greatest advantage to forcigners and pro- 
composed of the French 4 and the diphthong ow ; und the || vincials will be derived from the classification of words 
English sounds of thou and now may be expressed toa |! of a similar sound, and drawing the line between the gen- 


| 
t 


Frenchman by spelling them thdow and nado, jceral rule and the exception. This has been on arduous 
W ia no more than the French diphthong ow; thua task; but it is hoped the benefit arising from it will am- 
West 1s equivalent to Ouest, and wall to ouall. ‘ply repay it. When the numerous varicties of sounds 


~ ¥ is perfectly equivalent to the French letter of that || annexed to vowels, diphthongs, and consonants, lie scat- 
name, and may be supplied by i; thus yoke, you, &c., are | tered without bounds, a learner is bewildered, and dis- 
expressed by ieke, iow, &c. |, couraged from attempting to distinguish them; but when 
J,or F consonant, must be pronounced ly prefixing d to) they are all classed, arranged, and enumerated, the varie- 
the French j ; thus jay, joy, &c., sound toa Frenchman as ty seems less, the number smaller, and the distinction 
if spelled djé, djai, &c. If any difficulty he found in |easier. What an inextricable labyrinth do the diph- 
forming this combination of sounds, it will be removed | thongs ea and ou form as they lic loose in the language! 
by pronouacing the d, ed, aud spelling these words edjé, || bat, classed and arranged as we find them, No. 220, &c., 
eda, &e. ‘and 313, &e., the confusion vanishes, they become much 
Ca, in English words aot derived from the Greek, Lat- |, less formidable, and a learner has it in his power, by re- 
in, or Frenct, is pronounced as ift were prefixed ; thus |, peating them daily, to become master of them all in a 
the sound of chair, cheese, chain, &c., would be under-. very little time. 
stood by a Frenchman es if the words were written The English accent is often an insurmountable obytacle 
tehére, tehize, tchéne. |, to foreigners, as the rules for it are so various, and the ex- 
Sh in English is expressed by ch in French; thus shame, ceptions so numerous; but Jet the inspector consult the 
share, &c., would be spelled by a Frenchman chéme, ‘article Accent in the Principles, pasticwlarly No, 492, 
chére, &e. | 005, 506, &e., and he will soon perceive how much of our 
The ringing sound ng in long, song, &c., may be per- language is regularly acceuted, and how much that 
feetly conceived by a pupil who can pronounce the Freneb |, which 1s irregular is facilitated by an enumeration of the 
word encore, as the lirst syllable of this word is exactly | greater number of exceptions. 
corregpoudent to tho sound in those English worda; and| But scarcely any method will be so useful for gainin 
for the formation of it, see Principles, No. 57; alsothe the English accent as the reading of verse. This will 
word Encore. | naturally lead the ear to the right accentnation ; and, 
But the greatest difficulty every foreigner finds in pro- though a different position of the accent i+ frequently to 
nouncing English, is the lisping consonant th. ‘This, it). be met with in the beginning of a verse, there is a suffi- 
may be observed, has, like the other consonants, a sharp | cient regularity to reader the pronouncing of verse a 
and a flat sound; sharp, as in thin, bath; flat, as in that, enmaibal means of obtaining such a distinction of force 
with. To acquire the true pronunciation of this difficult | and feebloness as is commonly called the accent: for it 
combination, 1t may be proper to beginwith those words may be observed, that a foreigner is no less distinguisha- 
where it is initial: and, first, Jet the pupil protrude his || ble by placing an accent upon certain words, to which 
tongae a little way beyond the teeth, a press it be-' the English give no stress, than by placing the stress 
twecn them as if going to bite the tip of it; while this is ‘upon a wrong syllable. Thus if a foreigner, when he 
doing. if he wishes to pronounce thin, let him hiss as if ‘calls for bread at table, by saying, give me some bread, 
to sound the letter s; and, after the hiss, lot him draw | lays an equal stress upon every word, though every word 
back his tongue within his teeth, aod pronounce the , shonld be pronounced with its exact sound, we immedi- 
preposition ia, and thus will the word thin be perfectly | ately perceive he is not a native. An Eaglishman would 
pronounced. [f he would pronounce that, let him place pronounce these four words like two, with the accent on 
the tongue between the teeth as before; and, while he is. the first syllable of the first, and on tho last syllable of 
hissing as if to sound the letter 2, let him withdraw his | the last, as if written gireme somebréd ; or, rather, riome 
tongue into his mouth, and immediately pronounce the | sumbréd: or, more commonly, though vulgarly, gimme 
preposition at. To pronounce this combination when! somebréd, Vorse may sometimes induce a foreigner, as 
final in dath, let him pronounce ba, and protrude the it does sometimes injudicious natives, to lay the accent 
tongue beyond the teeth, pressing the tongue with them, |, on a syliable, in long words, which ought to have pone, as 
aod hissing as if to sound s; if he would pronounce with, - in a couplet of Pope's Essay on Criticism: 
let him first form wi, put the tongue in tho same position || “ Falae eloquence, like the prismatick glass, 
as before, and lise as if tosound z. It will be proper to:! “Tt Ae enlens asin cn duere wabe* 
make the pupil dwell some time with the tongue beyond ee err ee eee 
the weth, in order to form a habit,and to pronounce daily ;| Here a foreigner wonld be apt to place an accent on the 
some wards out of a dictionary beginning and ending .. last syllable of eloquence as well as the first, which would 
with these letters. ‘\be certainly wrong; but this fault is so trifling, when 
These directions, it is presumed, if properly attended compared with that of laying the necent on the second 
to, will be sufficient to give such foreigners as understand syllable, that it almost vanishes from observation ; and 
French, aot have not access to a master, a competent this misaccentuation verse will aed guard him 
kaowledge of English pronunciation; but, to render the |from. The reading of verse, therefore, will, if I am net 
sounds of the vowels marked by figures in this Dictionary | mistaken, be found a powerful regulator both of accent 
etil] more easily to be comprehended, with those English; and emphasis. 
: : 
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WALKER’S 


PRINCIPLES 


OF 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 








1. THE First Principles or Elements of Pronun- | 
ciation are Letters. 


The Letters of the English Language are: 


Roman. Italick. Name. 





Aa|A aya 
B bI|B |b |; bee 
C ec {C ec |i see 
Ddji|D d |j dee 
E e|E ele 
a fiF f | eF 
G jee 

H P H i aitch 
4 i|Z i jlioreye 

i|J j consonant, or 
K k K te i sd 
LiIin i ie 
M m| M mijijem 
N n|N xn llen 
4 rt) t o jlo 

P Pp |i pee 
Qq/Q q |e 
R rc! R ¢r jar 
S s|S_ 5s jess 
T t| 7 ¢ || tee 
U uj} U u || wor you 
Viovi{V_ vw |) v consonant or vee 
W wi W w | double u 
XxziX =x : 
Y y{ VY y |j wy 
Z2z(Z_ = |I zed, or izzard, (483) 


2 Tothese may be added certain combinations of let- |) this 


ters sometimes used in printing; as fi, ff, fi, ffi, M, and &, 





é¢,0, are those which are formed by one conformation of 
the organs only; that is, the organs remain exactly in the 
same position at the end as at the beginning of the let- 
jter; whereas in the compound vowels i and u, the organa 
alter their position before the letter ia completely sound- 
ed; nay, these letters, when commencing a syllable, do 
not only require a different position of the organs in order 
to form them perfectly, but demand such an application 
of the tongue to the roof of the mouth, as is inconsistent 
with the nature of a pure vowel; for the first of these 
letters, i, when sounded alone, or ending a syllable with 
the accent upon it, is a real diphthong, composed of the 
sounds of a in father, and of ein the, exactly correspond- 
‘ent to the sound of the noun eye ; and when this letter 
jcommences a syllable, as in min-ion, pin-ion, &c. the 
lsound of e, with which it terminates, is squeezed into a 
‘consonant sound, like the double ¢ heard in queea, dif- 
ferent from the simple sound of that letter in guean, and 
this squeezed sound in the commencing ¢ makes it exact- 
ly similar to y in the same situation; which, by all 
rammarians, is acknowledged to be a consonant.* The 
atter of these compound vowels, u, when initial, and 
not shortened by a consonant, commences with this 
squeezed sound of ¢, equiyalent to the y, and ends with a 
sound given to oa in weo and coo, which makes its name 
in the alphabet exactly similar to the pronoun you.t ff, 
therefore, the common definition of a vowel be just, these 
two letters are so far from being simple vowels, that they 
may more properly be called semi-consonant diphthongs. 
at y and w are consonants when they begin a 
word, and vowels when they end one, is generally ac- 
knowledged by the best grammarians, and yet Dr. Lowth 











— ae ee 





* How so accurate a grammarian as Dr. Lowth could 
pronounce so definitely on the nature of y, and insist on 
its being always a vowel, can only be accounted for by 
considering the small attention which is generally paid to 
rtof grammar. His words are these: 

“ The same sound which we express by the initial y, our 


or and per se and, or rather et per se and; Jl, J, Jy Diy || Saxon ancestors in many instances expressed by the vowel 


3. Our letters, says Dr. Johnsdn, are commonly reckon- 
ed twenty-four, becanse anciently i and j, as well as 
and e, were expressed 
letters, which had always different powers, have now dif- 
ferent forms, our alphabet may be properly said to consist 
of twenty-six letters. 


4. In considering the sounds of these first principles of |, 


language, we find that some are so simple and unmixed 
that there is nothing required but the opening of the 
mouth to make them understood, and to form different 
sounds. Whence they have tho names of roizels, or 
voices,or rocal sounds, On the contrary, we find that 
there are others, whose pronunciation depends on the par- 
ticular application and use of ee of the mouth, 
as the teeth, the lips, the tongue, t late, &e. which | 
yet cannot make any one perfect sound but by their union 
with those vocal sounds; and these are called consonants, 
or letters sounding with othor letters, 


Definition of Vowels and Consonants. 


5. Vowels are generally reckoned to be five in number ; 
namely, a,e, i, 0, w; y and w are called vowels when 
they end a syllable or word, and consonants when they 


— one: 

_6. The definition of a vowel, as little liable to excep- 
tion as any, seems to be the following: A vowel is a sim- 
ple sound formed by a continued effusion of the breath, 
anda certain conformation of the mouth, without ngs 4 
alteration inthe position, or any motion of the organs o | 


by the seme character ; but as there || acknowledged to be a vowel in these 


‘|| parts: ina word, it has every 


€ $ a9 eower, your ; and by the vowel 7; as i, yew; iong, 
young. In the word yet tho initial y has precisely the 
same sound with i in the words view, Liew, adieu: thet is 
latter + how then can 
the y, which has the very same sound, possibly be @ con- 
sonant in the former! Its initial sound is generally like 
that of i in shire, or ce nearly; it is formed by the open- 
ing of the mouth without any motion or contact of the 
roperty of a vowel, and 
‘not one of a consonant.” Introd. to Eng. Gram. page 3. 

Thus far the learned bishop, who has too fixed a fame 
to suffer any diminution by a mistake in so trifling a part 
of literature as this: but it may be asked, if y has every 

roperty of a vowel and not one of a consonant, why, 
when it begins a word, does it not admit of theeuphonick 
article an before it? 

t An ignorance of the real composition of u, and @ 
want of knowing that it partook of the nature of a con- 
sonant, has occasioned a great diversity and uncertainty 
in prefixing the indefinite article an betore it. Our ances- 
tors, judging of its nature from its name, never suspected 
that it was not a pure vowel, and constantly prefixed the 
article an before nouns beginning with this letter: as an 
union, an useful book. They were confirmed in this 
opinion by finding the an always adapted to the short x, 
as an umpire, an umbrella, without ever dreaming that 
tho short « isa pure vowel, and essentially different from 
the long one. But the moderns, not resting in the name 
of a letter, and consulting their ears rather than their 
eyes, have frequently placed the a instead of an beforo 
the long u, and we have seen a union, a university, @ 


speech, from the moment the vocal sound commences till || useful book, from some of the must respectable pens of 


it ends. 
7. Aconsonant may be defined to be an interruption of 

the effusion of voca) sound, arising from the application 

of the organs of speech to each other. ; 

_ & Agreeably to this definition, vowels may be divided 

into two kinds the simple and compound. T 


the present age. Nor can we doubt a moment of tho ai 
priety of this orthography, when we reflect that these 
words actually begin to the ear with y, and might be 
apelled younion, youniversity, youseful, and can there- 
fore no more admit of an beforo them than year and 


. 


| 


simple, a, |! youth. See Remarks on the word -2n in this Dictionary. 


12 


has told us, that wis equivalent to 00; but if this were the 
case, it would always admit of the particle an before it: 
for though we have no word in the language which com- 
mences with these lettera, we plainly perceive, that if we 
had such a word, it would readily admit of an before it, 
and consequently that these letters are not equivalent to 
wv. “Thus we find, that the common opinion, with respect 
to the double caparity of these letters, is perfectly just. 

10. Besides the vowels already mentioned, there is 
another simple vowel sound found under the oo in the 
words woo and ceo ; these letters have, in these two words, 
every property of a pure vowel, but when found in food, 
mood, é&c. and in the word too, pronounced like the adjec- 
tive treo: here the oo has a squeezed sound, occasioned by 
contracting the mouth, so as to make the lips nearly touc 
each other; and this makes it, like the i and «, not so 
much a double vowel, as a sound between a vowel and a 
consonant. 


Classification of Vowels and Consonants. 


11. Vowels and consonants being thus defined, it will be 
necessary, in the next place, to arrange them into such 
classes as their similitudes and specitick differences seem 
to require. 

12, Letters, therefore, are naturally divisible into vow- 
ela and consonants. 

13. The vowels are, @, ¢, i, 0, w, and y and w when end- 
ing a syllable. 

Td. The consonants are, b. ¢, d, f, g, hy j, ky Lm, n, Ps 9%, 
r, 6, t. 7, 2,2, and y and w when beginning a syllable. 

15. The vowels may be subdivided into such as are sim- 
ple and pure, and into such as are compound and im- 
pure. The simple or pore vowels are such as require 
only one conformation of the organs to form them, and no 
motion in the organs while forming. 

16, ‘The compound or impure vowels are such as require 
more than one conformation of the organs to form them, 
and a motion in the organs while forming. These ob- 
servations premised, we may call the following scheine 


in Analogical Table of the Vowels. 
pa-per, 


ty 





CLASSIFICATION OF THE VOWELS AND CONSONANTS, &c. 


Diphthongs and Triphthongs enumerated. 


17. Two vowels forming but one syllable are generally 
called a diphthong, and three a triphthong: Boose are 
the following. 
ae Cesar, ew jewel, ey boy, 
ai aim, ey they, we mansvetude, 
ao gaol, ia niard, ni languid, 
au taught, ie friend, -|uy buy, 
aw law, i@ passion, aye (for ever.) 
ay eny, oa coat, eau beauty, 
ea clean, ve mconomy, cou plenteous, 
ee reed, ot voice, liew adieu, 
ei ceiling, ov moon, \tew view, 
eo people, ou found, | ocx mancwuvre. 
eu feud, | ow now, 

Consonants enumerated and distinguished into 
Classes. 


18. The consonants ure divisible into mutes, semi-vow- 
els, and liquids. 

19, The mutes are such as emit no sound without a 
vowel, as b, pt, d, &, and ¢ and g hard, 

20. The semi-vowels are such as emit a sound without 
the concurrence of a vowel, as, f, r, 9, t, 7, g soft, 


or j. 

i, The liquids are such as flow into, or unite 
with the mutes, asd, m, n, r. 

2. But, besides these, there is another classification of 
the consonants, of great importance to a just idea of the 
nature of the letters, and that is, into such as are sharp or 
flat, and simple or aspirated. 

23. The sharp consonants are, p,f, t, s, k, ¢ hard. 

24. The tat consonants are, 6, 0, d, z, ¢ hard. 

25. The simple consonants are those which have always 
the sound of one letter unmixed with others, as, b, p, f, v, 
k, g hard, and g soft, or 7. 

26. The mixed or aspirated consonants are those which 
have sometimes a hiss or aspiration joined with them, 
which mingles with the letter, and alters its sound, as ¢ in 
motion, d in soldier, s in mission, and = in azure. 

27. There is another distinction of consonants rising 
either from the seat of their formation, or fram those or- 

ans which are chiefly employed in forming them. Tho 

st distinction of this kind seems to be that which di- 
vides them into labials, dentals, gutturals, and nasals. 

28. The labials are, 6, p,f, ve. The dentuls are, t, d, s, 2, 
and soft g or j. The gutturals are k, 9g, ¢ hard, and g bard. 
The nasals are, m, n, and ng. 


easily 


properties of the consonants may be exhibited at one view in the following table, which may be 


in Analogical Table of the Consonants. 


a 
e fa-ther : t ti-tle 
a wa-ter, prose y cy-der, compound or 
e€ me-tre, vowels u Ju-cid, impure vowels. 
o no-ble, . w pow-er, 
00 CoO, 
29. These several 
called 
Myte labials Sharp, p, pomp 
4 an ~ trad 
a . arp, f, i 
Hissing labials Flat, ¢, of 
Sharp, ¢, tat 
Mute dentals Flat, d, ed 


Sharp, s, say 
Flat, ct, as 
Sharp, eth, death 
foe oa 
sharp, &, ick 
Gotturals Flat. y hard, gag 
Dento-guttural or nasa! ng, hang. 


30. Vowels and consonants re thus defined and ar- 
ranged, we are the better enabled to enter upon an in- 
quiry into their ‘different powers, as they are differently 
combined with each other. But previous to this, that 
nothing may be wanting to form a just idea of the first 
principles of pronunciation, it may not be improper to 
show the organick formation of each letter. 


Hissing dentals 
Lisping dentals 


Organick Formation of the Letters. 


31. Though I think every mechanical account of the or- 
ganick formation of the letters rather carious than useful, 
yet, that nothing which can be presented to the eye may 

wanting to inform the oar, I shall in this follow those 
who have been at the pains to trace every letter to its 
seat, and make us, os it were, touch the sounds we arti- 
culate. 


Organick Formation of the Vowels. 


! 
| 


| 





eid et ge the tongue, and advancing it a 





labio- 
nasal 
liquid m 


etch 


edge orj dento- 


nasal 
liquid n 


dental 
liquid f 


aspir. aspirated 


esh, passion 
ethe, vision 


res 


a strong and grave expression of the breath through the 
mouth, which 1s open nearly in a cireular form, while the 
tongue, contracting itself to the root, as if to make way 


| for the sound, almost rests upon the under jaw. 


34. The Italian a, heard in father, closes the mouth a 
little more than the German a; and by cere the lower 
ittle nearer 

to the lips, renders its sound less hollow and deop. 

45. The slender a, or that heard in lane, is formed in 
the mouth still higher than the last; and in pronouncing 
it, the lips, as if to give it a slender sound, dilate their > 
aperture horizontally; while the tongue, to assist this 
narrow emission of breath, widens itself to The cheeks, 
raises itself nearer the palate, and by these means a leas 
hollow sound than either of the former is produced. 

46, The ¢ in e-qual is formed by dilating the tongue a 
litle more, and advancing it nearer to the palate and the 
lips, which produces the #lenderest vowel in the language ; 
for the tongue is,in the formation of this letter, as close 
to the palate as possible, without touching it; as the mo- 





| ment the tongue touches the palate, the squeezed sound of 
jee in thee and meet is formed, whieh, by its description, 
| must partake of the sound of the consonant Y. 

37. The i in i-dol is formed by uniting the sound of the 


|teatian ain father and the e in e-qual, and pronouncing 


32. It will be necessary to observe, that there are throe | 


long sounds of the letter a, which are formed by a aaa 
or less expansion of the internal parts of the month, 
33. The Germau a, heard in ball, wall, &e. is formed by 





rie 


them asclosely together as possible. See Directions to 
Foreigners,at the beginning of this book. 

33. ‘The o in o-pen is formed by nearly the samo posi- 
tion of the organs as the @ in wa-ter; but the tongue is 
advanced a little more into the middle of the mouth, the 
lips are protruded, and form a round aperture like the 
form of the letter, and the voice is not so deep in the 
mouth as when ais formed, but advances to the middle or | 
hollow of the mouth. | 

JY. The u in u-nit is formed by uniting the squeezed | 
sound ¢¢ to a simple vowel sound, heard in wao and coo ; 
the oe in these words is formed by protruding the lips a 
littl: more than in oe, forming a smaller aperture with | 
them, and, instead of py | the voice in the middle 

0 


ef the mouth, bringing it as forward as possible to the | 
As 
40. Y¥ final in try is formed like é: and w final in now, | 
like the oo, which has just been deseribed. 
In this view of the organick formation of the vowels we 


# 


find that a, ¢, and o, are the only simple or pure vowels: |/ 


that ¢ is adiphthong, and that wis a semi-consonant. If 
we were inclined to contrive a seale for measuring the 
breadth or narrowness, or, as others term it, the openness 
or closencss of the vowels, we might begin with ¢ open, 
a4 Mr. Elphinston calis it, and which he announces to be 
the closest of all the vocal powers. [n the pronunciation 
of this letter we find the aperture of the mouth extended 
on each side; the lips almost closed, and the sound issuing 
horizontally. The slender @ in waste opens the mouth a | 
little wider. The @ in father opens the mouth still more 
without contracting the corners. The German a heard in 
wall, not only opens the mouth wider than the former a, 
but contracts the corners of the mouth s0 as to make the 
aperture - feamigg nearer toa circle, while the ¢ opens the 
mouth still more, and contracts the corners so aa to make 
it the os rotundum,a picture of the letter it sounds. If, 
therefore, the other vowels were, like o, to take their 
forms from the aperture of the mouth in pronouncing 
them, the German a ought necessarily to have a figure as 
nearly approaching the o in form as it does in sound; that 
is, it bo to have that elliptical form which approaches 
nearest to the circle; as the @ of the Italians, and that of 
the English in futher, ought to form ovals, in exact pro- 
portion to the breadth of their sounds; the English @ in 
waste ought to have a narrower oval; the ein tke ought 
to have the eurve of a rabola, and the squeezed sound 
of ¢e in seen a right line; or to reduce these lines to 
solids, the o would be a perfect globe, the German «an 
oblate spheroid like the figure of the earth, the Italian a | 
like an egg, the English slender ¢ a Dutch kittie, the ea | 
rolling-pin, and the double ¢ a cylinder. 


Organick Formation of the Consonants. 


4). The best method of showing the organick formation 
of the consonants will be, to class them into such pairs 
as they naturally fall into, and then, by describing one, 
we shall nearly describe its fellow; by which means the 
labour will be lessened, and the nature of the consonants 


better perceived. The consonants that fall into pairs are 
the following : 

p ff t 8 sh th & ch — chair, 

6 ve old sh 60Udh gk J jail. | 





42. Holder, who wrote the most elaborately and philo- | 
sophically upon this er tells us, in bis Elements of | 

ech, that when we only whisper we cannot distinguish | 
the first rank of these letters from the second, It is cer- 
tain the difference between them is very nice; the upper 
letters sceming to have only a smarter, brisker appulse of | 
the organs than the lower; which may not improperly be 
distinguished by sharp and flat. The most marking dis- 
tinction between them will be found to be a sort of guttu- 
ral murmur, which precedew the latter letters when we 
wish to pronounce them forcibly, but vot the former. 
Thus if we close the lips, @nd put the fingers on them to 
keep them shut, and strive to pronounce the p, no sound at 
ell will be heard: but in striving to pronounce the b we 
shall find a murmuring sound from the throat, whieh 
seems the commencement of the letter; and if we do but 
stop the breath by the appulse of the organs, in order to 
pronounce with greater force, the same may be observed 
of the rest of the letters. 

43. This difference in the formation of these consonants 
may be more distinctly perceived in the s and t than in 
any other of the letters; the former is sounded by the 
simple issue of the breath between tho teeth, without 
any vibration of it in the throut, and mnay be called a hiss- | 
ing sound; while the lattercannot be formed without ge- 
nerating a sound in the throat, which may be called a vo- 
cal sound. The upper rank of letters, therefore, may be | 
called breathing consonants; and the lower, vocal ones. 

. These observations premised, we may proceed to 
describe the organick formation of each letter. 

45. Pand B are formed by closing the lips till the 








OF THE QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF THE VOWELS. 
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breath is collected, and then letting it issue by forming 
the vowel e. 

46. F and FV are formed by pressing the upper teeth 
upon the under lip, and sounding the vowel ¢ before the 
former and after the latter of these letters. 

47. 7 and D are formed by pressing the tip of the 
tongue to the gums of the upper teeth, and then separat- 
ing them, by pronouncing the vowel e. 

48. Sand Z are formed by placing the tongue in the 
‘same position as in 7'and D, but not so close to the gums, 
| as to stop the breath: a space is left between the tongue 


i 
; 


‘and the palate for the breath to issue, which forms the 
| hissing and buzzing sound of these letters. 

49. SH heard in mission, and zh in erasion, sre formed 
|in the same seat of sound as » and +; bat in the former, 
the tonguo is drawn a little inwards, and at a somewhat 
| greater distance from the palate, which occasions a fuller 
effusion of breath from the hollow of the mouth, than in 
the latter, which are formed nearer to the teeth. 

50, TH in think, and the same letters in thet, are form- 
ed by heron the tongue between the fore teeth, press- 
ing it against the upper teeth, and at the same time en- 
deavouring to sound the s or zt} the former letter to sound 
th in think, and the latter to sound fA in that, 

51, K and G hard are formed by pressing the middle of 
the tongue to the roof of the inet near the throat, and 
separating them a little smartly to form the first, and 
_tnore gently to form the last of these letiors, 

52. CH in cheir, and J in jail, are formed by pressing ¢ 

tosh, and d to 2h, 

53. Af is formed by closing the lips, as in P and B, and 

letting the voice issue by the nose. 

4. Wis formed by resting the tongue in the same posi- 
tion as in 7’ or D, and breathing through the nose, with 
the mouth open. e 

55. L is formed by nearly the same position of the or- 
ansas ¢t and d, but more with the tip of the tongue, 
| whee is brought a litle forwarder to the teeth, while 

the breath issues from the mouth. 

56. R is formed by placing the tongue nearly in the po- 

sition of t, but at wack a distance from the palate as suf- 
fers it to jar against it, when the breath is propelled 
from the throut tu the mouth. 
57. W@ in ring, sing, &c. is formed in the same seat 

of sound a hard g¢ ; but while the middle of the tongue 
resses the roof of the mouth, as in G, the voice passes 
principally through the nose, as in WY 

58. Y consonant ia formed by placing the organs in the 
| position of ¢, and squeezing the tongue aguinst the roof 
of the savukhh, hick produces e¢, which is equivalent to 
initial y, (3t.) . 

59, na consonant is formed by placing the organs in the 

sition of oo, described under u, and closing the lips a 

ittle more, in order to propel the breath upon the suc- 

eceding vowel which it articulates. 
' 60. in this sketch of the formation and distribution of 
the consonants, it is curious to observe on how few radi- 
cal principles the almost infinite varicty of combination 
in language depends. It is with some degree of wonder 
we perceive that the slightest aspiration, the almost in- 
sensible inflection of nearly similar sounds, often generate 
the most different and opposite meanings. In this view 
of nature, as in every other, we find uniformity and vari- 
ety very conspicuous. The single jiat, at first impressed 
on the chaos, seems to operate on languages; which, 
from the simplicity and paucity of their principles, and 
the extent and power of their combinations, prove the 
soodness, Wisdom, and omnipotence of their origin. 
61. This analogical association of sounds is not onl 
curious, but useful: it gives us a comprehensive view o 
| the powers of the letters; and, from the small number 
that are rudically different, enables us to see the rules on 
which their varieties depend; it discovers to us the genius 
jand propensities of several languages and dialects, and, 
| when authority ia silent, enables us to decide agreeably 
to analogy. 

62. The vowels, diphthongs, and consonants, thus enu 
| merated and defined, before we proceed to ascertain their 
| different powers, as they are differently associated with 

each other, it may be necessary to give some account of 

those distinctions of sound in the same vowels which ex- 
| press their quantity a# long or short, or their quality as 
/ open or close, or slender and broad. This will appear the 
‘more necessary, as these distinctions so Frequently occur 
in describing the sounds of the vowels, and as they are 
not unfrequently used with too little precision by most 
writers on the subject. 


Of the Quantity and Quality of the Vowels. 


63. The firet distinction of sound that seems to obtrude 
itself upon us when we utter the vowels, is a long and # 
short sound according to the greater ot less duration of 
time taken up in pronouncing them. This distinction is 
so obyious as to have beeu adopted in ali languages, and is 
that to which we annex clearcr ideas than to any other ; 





| 
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14 DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER A. 


and though the short sounds of some vowels have not in 
our language been classed with sufficient accuracy with 
their parent long ones, yet this has bred but little confu- 
sion, as vowels and short ure always sufficiently dis- 
tinguishable; and the nice appropriation of short sounds 
to their spycifick long ones is not necessary to our convey- 
ing what sound we mean, when the letter to which we) 
apply these sounds is known, and its power agreed 
upon. 

4. The next distinction of vowels into their specifick | 
sounds, which seems to be the most generally adopted, is! 
that which orises from the different apertures of the! 
mouth in forming them. It is certain y very natural, 
when we have so many more simple sounds than we have 
characters by which to express them, to distinguish them 
by that which seems their organick definition ; and we ac- | 
cordingly tind vowels denominated by the French, owvert! 
und fermé ; by the Italians, aperto and chiuso; and by 
the English open and shut. 

65. Bat wh:tever propriety there may be in the use of | 
these terms in other languages, it is certain they must be 
used with caution in Eng ish, for fear of confounding | 
them with long and short. Dr. Johnson and other gram-: 
marians call the a in father the open a: which may, in-| 
deed, distinguish it from the slender a in paper; but not! 
from the broad a in water, which is still more open. Each! 
of these letters has a short sound, which may be called a. 
shut sound; but the long sound cannot be so properly! 
denominated open as more or less broad ; that is, the @ in| 
paper, the slender sound; the @ in father, the broadish or |; 
middle sound ; and the a in water, the broad sound. The |) 
same may be observed of the o This letter has three 
long sounds, heard in meve, note, nor; which graduate 
from slender to broadish, and broad, like the a. The i 
also in mine may be called the broad é, and that in ma- 
chine the slender i; though each of them is equally long ; 

\} 








and though these vowels that are long may be said to be 
more or less open according to the different apertures of 
the mouth in forming them, yet the short vowels cannot 
be said to bo more or less shut; for as short always im- 
plies shut (except in verse,) though long docs not always 
imply open, we must be careful not to confound long and ji 
open, and close and shut, when we speak of the quantity | 
and quality of the vowels, Tle truth of it is, all vowels | 
either terminate a syllable, or are united with o conso-, 
nant. In the first case, if the uccent bo on the syllable, | 
the vowel is long, though it may not be open: in the se-, 
cond caso, where a sylluble is terminated by a consonant, | 
except that consonant be +, whether the accent be on the. 
syllable or not, the vowel has its short sound, which, |! 
compared with its long one, may be called shut; but as no | 
vowel can be said to be shut that is not joined to « conso- | 
nant, all vowels that end syllables nay be said to be open, | 
whether the accent be on them or not. (550) (551.) | 
66. But though the terms long and short, as applied to! 
vowels, are pretty generally understood, an accurate ear, 
will easily perceive that these terms do not always mean | 
the long and short sounds of tho respective vowels to |) 
which they are applied; for if we choose to be directed | 





Of the Influence of Accent on the Sounds of 
the Letters. 


69. It may be first observed, that the exertion of the 
organs of speech necessary to produce the accent or stress, 
has an obvious tendency to preserve the letters in their 
pure aud uniform sound, while the relaxation or feeble- 
ness which succeeds the accent as naturally suffers tho 
letters to slide into a somewhat different sound little 
easier to the organs of pronunciation. Thus the first a 


| in cabbage is pronounced distinctly with the true sound of 


that letter, while the second @ gors into an obscure sound 
bordering on the ¢ short, the slenderest of all sounds; so 
that cabbage and cillage have the a in the last syllable 
scarcely distinguishable from the e aud i ia the lust syl 
lables of cotleve and restige. 

70, In the same manner the a, ¢, i, 0, and y, coming 
before r in a tinal unaccented syllable, go into an obscure 
sound so nearly approaching to the short u, that if the ac= 
cent were carefully kept upon the first syllables of liar, 


| lier, elixir, mayor, martyr, &e. these words, without any 
| pereeptible change ia the sound of their last syllables, 


might all be written and pronounced, liur, liur, elizur, 
mayur, martur, &c. 

71. The consonauts also are no less altered in their 
sound by the position of the accent than the vowels. ‘The 
kand sin the composition of z, when the accent is on 
them, in exercise, execute, &c. preserve their strong pure 
sound; but whon the accent is on the second syllable, in 
exact, evonerate, &ec, these letters slide into the duller 
and weaker sounds of g and z, which are easier to the 
organs of pronunciation. Hence not only the soft ¢ and 
# go into sh, but eveu the t before a diphthong slides inta 
the same letters When the stress is on the preceding-sylla- 
ble. ‘hus in society aud satiety the ¢ and ¢ preserve 
their pare sound, because the syllables ci and ti have the 
accent on them ; but in social and satiate, these syllables 
come after the stress, and, from the feebleness of their aitu- 
ation, naturally fall into the shorter and easier sound, 
aa if written soshial and sashiate. See the word Sa- 
tief y. 


A. 


72. A has three long sounds and two short ones, 

73. The first sound of the first letter in our alphabet is 
that which among the English is its name. (See the letter 
4 at the beginning of the Dictionary.) This is what is 
called by most grammarians its slender sound (35) (65;) 
we lind it inthe words lade, spade, trade, &c. In the diph- 
thong ai we have exactly the same sound of this letter, 
asin puia, gain, stain, &c. and sometimes in the diph- 
theng 64, as bear, swear, pear, &c.; nay, twice we find it, 
contrary to every rule of pronunciation, in the words 
where aud there, and once in the anomalous diphthong ae 
in gaol. It exactly corresponds to the sound of the 
French ¢ in the beginning of the words étre and téte. 

74. The long slender a@ is generally produced by a silent 


by the ear in denominating vowels long or short, we must || ¢ at the end of the syllable, which ¢ not only keeps ono 
certainly give these appellations to those sounds only |) single intervening consonant from shortening the precod- 
which have exactly the sume radical tone, and differ only | ing vowel, but sometimes two; thus we find the mute ¢ 


in the long or short emission of that tone. ‘Thus measur-' 
ing the sounds of the vowels by this scale, we shall find || 
that the long iand y have properly no short sounds but; 
such as seem essentially diatinet from their long ones; and; 
that the short sound of these vowels is no other than the 
short sound of ¢, which is the Intter letter in the compo- 
sition of these diphthongs. (37.) 

67. The same want of correspondence in classing the) 
long and short vowels we find in a, ¢, 0,and uw; for as the 
c in theme does not find its short sound in the same letter |! 
ix chem, but inthe i in Aim; so the ein them must de- |} 
ascend a step lower into the province of a for its long sound |! 
intame. The a@ in carry is not the short sound of the a 
in care, but of that in car, father, &c. as the short broad | 
sound of the a in want is the true abbroviation of that in| 
wall. The sound of o in doa, gone, &e. is exactly corre-| 
spondoent tothe ain san, and finds its long sound in the a 
in wall, or the diphthong ew in dawn, lawn, &c.; while 
the short sound of the o in tone is nearly that of the same 
letter in ton, (a weight.) and corresponding with what is 
generally called the short sound of tu in tur, gun, &c. as 
the long sound of u in pule must find ite short sound in 
the « in pull, bull, &c.; for this vowel, like the ¢ and y, 
being « diphthong, its short sound is formed from the lat- || 
ter part of the letter equivalent to double o, as the word 
eres it spelled according to the sound, might be written 
peoole. 

63. Another observation preparatory to a consideration 
of the various sounds of the vowela and consonants 
seems to be the influence of the accent; as the accent or} 
stress which is laid upon certain syllables has so obvious | 
an effect upon the sounds of the letters, that unless we | 
take accent into tho aceount, it will be impossible to rea- |! 





makes of rag, rage, and very improperly keeps the a open 
even in ases, change, fe. (Bor Change ;) hat, with the 
mute ¢ becomes hate, and the @ continuca open, and, per- 
haps, somewhat longer in Aaste, waste, paste, &c. though 
it must be confessed this seems the privilege only of @ : 
for the other vowels contract before the consonants ng in 
revenge, cringe, plunge ; and the ste in our languago i 

receded by no other vowel but this. Every consonant 
But nm shortens every vowel but a4, when soit g and ¢ silent 
succeed ; as bilge, badge, hinge, sponge, &c. 

75. Hence we may establish this general rule: 4 has« 
the long, open, slender sound, when followed by a single 
consonant, and e mute, as lade, made, fade, &c. The only 
exceptions seem to be, Aavéjare, gape, and bede, the past 
tine of to bid. 

76. A hasthe same sound, when ending an accented 
syllable, as pa-per, ta-per, spec-ta-tor. The only excep- 
tions are fa-ther, ma-ster, wa-ter. 

77. As the short sound of the long slender a@ is not 
found under the same character, but in the short ¢ (as may 
be perceived by comparing mete and met) (67,) we pro- 
ceed to delineate the second sound of this vowel, which 
is that heard in father, and is called by some the open 
sound (34;) but this cau never distinguish it from the 
deeper sound of the a in all, ball, &c. which is still more 
opeu: by some it is styled the middle sound of a,as be- 
tween the ain pale, and that in wall: it anawers nearly 
to the Italian e in Toscano, Romano, &c. or to the final 
@ in the naturalized Greek words, pepa and mamma ; and 
in baa; the word adopted in almost all languages to ex- 
press the ery of sheep. We seldom tind the long sound 
of this letter in our language, except in monosyllables 
ending with r, as fur, tar, mar, &c. and in the word 


sou rightly upon the proper pronunciation of the Elements | father. There are certain words from the Latin, Italian, 


of Speech. 


and Spanish languages, such as lumbago, bravado, torna 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER A. 


do, camisado, get tp Meigs which are sometimes heard 
with this sound of a; but except in bravo, heard chiefly 
at the Thoatres, the English sound of @ is preferable in 
al] these words. 

78. The long sound ef the middle or Ttalian @ is always 
found before r in monosyllables, as car, far, mar, &c. be- 
fore the liquids /m ; whether the latter only be pronounc- 
ed, a4 in psalm, or both, as in psalmist ; sometimes before 
Uf, and Ive, as calf, half, calve, halve, salve, &c.; and, last- 
ly, before the sharp aspirated dental th in bath, path, lath, 

- and in the word father; this sound of the a was for- 
merly more than at present found before the nasal liquid 
nm, especially when succeeded by c,t, or d,as dance, glance, 
yma laareer anc. prance, grant, plant, slant, slan- 

er, &e. 

79. The hissing consonant s was likewise a sign of this 
sound of the a, whether doubled, as in glass, grass, lass, 
&c. or aecompanied by ¢, as in last, vast, fast, &c.; but this 
pronunciation of a seems to have been for some years ad- 
wancing to the short sound of this letter, as heard in 
hand, land, frond, &c. and pronouncing the a@ in after, 
answer, basket, plant, mast, &c. as long as in half, calf, 
&c. borders very closely on vulgarity. It must be observ- 
ed, however, that the a before » in monosyllables, and at 
the end of words, was anciently written with wu after it, 
and so probably pronounced as broad as the German a; 
for Dr. Johnson observes, “ many words pronounced with 
@ broad were anciently written with au, as sault, mault ; 
and we still write fault, vault, This was probably the 
Saxon sound, for it is yet retained in the northern dialects, 
and in the rustick pronunciation, as maun for man, haund 
for Aand.” But since the u has vanished, the a has been 
gradually pronounced slenderer and shorter, till now 
almost every vestige of the ancient orthography seems 
lost ; though the termination mand in command, demand, 
&c. formerly written commaund, demaund, &c. still re- 
tains the long sound inviolably.* 

80. As the mute lin calm, psalm, calf, half, &c. seems 
to hen the sound of this letter, so the abbreviation 
of aome words by 5 rey seems to have the same ef- 
fect. Thus when, by impatience, that grand corrupter 

manners, as well as language, the no is cut out of the 
word cannot, and the two syllables reduced to one, we 
find the 2 Jengthened to the Italian or middle a, as cur- 
not, can't; have nut, han't ; shall not, sha‘nt ; &c. This 
is no more than what the Latin Iauguage is subject to; 
it being a known rule in that tongue, that when, by com- 
position or otherwise, two short syllables become one, 
that syllable is almost always long, as alius has the pe- 
bultimate long because it comes from aliius, and the two 
short vowels in coago become one long vowel in cogo, &c. 

81. The short sound of the middle or Italian a, which 
is generally confounded with the short sound of tho slen- 
der a, is the sound of this vowel in man, pan, tan, mat, 
hat, &c.: we generully find this sound before any two 
successive consonants, (those excepted in the foregoing | 
remarks,) and even when it comes before an r, if a vowel 
follow, or the r be doubled; for if this consonant he! 
doubled, in order to produce another sy!lable, the long: 
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83. The third long sound of a is that which we more 
immediately derive {rom our maternal language the Sax- 
on, but which at present we use less than any other: this 
is the @ in fall, bali, gall, (33:) we find a correspondent 
sound to this @ in the fa ay iy ads and aw, as laud, law, 
saw, &c.; though it must here be noted, that we have im- 
proved upon our German parent, by giving a broader 
sound to this letter in these words than the Germans 
themselves would do, were they to pronounce them. 

84. The long sound of the deep broad German a is pro- 
duced by (after it, asin ali, wall, call ; or, indeed by one /, 
| and any other consonant, except the mute labials p, 6, f, 
and v, as salt, bald, false, falchion, falcon, &c. The excep- 
tions to this rule are generally words fromthe Arabick and 

Latin languages, as Alps, Albion, asphaltick, falcated, 
salve, calculate, amalgamate, Alcoran, and Alfred, &c.; 
the two last of which may be considered ag ancient pro 
per names which have been frequently latinized, and by 
this means have acquired a slenderer sound of a. This rule, 
however, must be understood of such syllables only as 
have the accent on them; for when al, followed by a con- 
souant, is in the first syllable of a word, having the ac- 
cent on the second, it is then pronounced ax in the first 
syllables of al-ley, val-ley, &c. as alternate, balsamick, 
fatcade, falcation, &c. Sur modern orthography, which 
has done its utmost to perplex pronunciation, bas made 
it necessary to observe, that every word compounded of a 
monosyllable with Ul, as albeit, also, almost, downfal, &c. 
must be pronounced as if the two liquids were still re- 
maining, notwithstanding our word-menders have wisely 
taken one away, to the destruction both of sound and ety- 
mology; for, as Mr. Elphinston shrewdly observes, 
“ Every reader, young and old, must now be so sagacious 
| an analyst os to discern at once not only what are com- 





unds nnd what their simples, but that al in composition 
is equal to ali out of it; or in other words, that it is both 
what it is, and what it is not.” Prin. Eng. Language, 
vol. L. page 60. Bee No. 406. 

85. The w has a peculier quality of broadening this 
letter, even when prepositive: this is always the effect, 
except when the vowel is closed by the sharp or flat gut- 
tural k or wv, 2, ng, nk, or the sharp labial J, as waz, waft, 
thwack, twang, twank: thus we pronounce the a broad, 
though short in wad, wan, want, was, what, &c. and though 
other letters suffer the a to alter its sound before [, when 
one of these letters goes to the formation of the latter 
aylable, as tall, tal-low ; hall, hal-low ; call, cal-low, &c. ; 
yet we sce w preserve the sound of this vowel before a 
single consonant, as ral-low, swal-low, &e. 

86. The g including the sound of the m, and being no 
more than this letter preeeded by £, ought, according to 
analogy,to broaden every a it goes before like the wj; 
thus quantity ought to be pronounced as if written 
pelle and quality should rhyme with jollity; instead 
of which we frequently bear the # robbed of its rights in 
ils proxy; and quality so pronounced as to rhyme with 
legality; while to tyme quantity, according to this af- 
fected mos of pronouncing it, we muat coin such words 

| na ple merty Al copsenentity. The a in Quaver and 


sound becomes short, as mar, marry, car, carry, &e. whee), £juator is an exception to this rule, from the preponde- 


we find the monosyliable has the long, and the dissy:tahle 
the short sound; but if a come before r, followed by 


another consonant, it has its long sound, ns in alas hades 


tial, &c. 

83. The only exception to this rule is in adjectives de- 
rived from substantives ending in r; for in this ense the 
acontinucs long, as in the primitive. Thus the @ in) 
ati 3 


the hosmeared with tar, is as long ux 


jective tarry, or 


in the substantive tar, though short in the word tarry) 


(to stay). 


er re ee ee ee 





* Since the first publication of this Dictionary tha) 





oF full of stars, is as long as in star; and thea = 


; 
' 


racy of another which requires a, ending a syllable under 
the accent, to have the slender sound of that letter; to 
which rule, father, master, and water, and perhaps, 
quadraat, are the only exceptions. 

87. The short sound of this broad @ is heard when it is 
preceded by te, and suceeeded by a1 single consonant inthe 
sumo syllable, as wal-low, swal-low, &c. or by two conso- 
nants inthe same avilable, us want, wast, wacp, &e. bui 
when lor r is one of the consonants, the a becomes long, 
as walk, swarin, &c. 


Irregular and unaccented Sounds. 


88. But besides the long and short sounds common to 


blick have been favoured with some very elaborate and || all the vowels, there is a certain transient indistinct pro- 


mdicious observations on English pronunciation, by Mr. 
ith, in a Scheme of a French and English Dictionary. 
In this work he departs frequently from my judgment, and 





| nuneciation of some of them, when they ure not accented, 
that cannot be eo easily settled. When the accent is not 
upon it, no vowel is more apt to run into this imperfect 


particularly in the pronunciation of the letter @ when/|! sound than the a; thus the particle @ before participles, 
succeed 


ied by 2s, st, or m, and another consonant, as pass, 
lass, chance, &e. to which he annexes the long sound of 


ain father. That this was the sound formerly, is highly | 


probable from its being still the sound given it by the 
vulgar, who are generally the last to alter the common 
pronunciation ; but that the short @ in these words ia now 
the general pronunciation of the polite and learned world, 


in the phrases ¢-going, a-walking, a-shooting, &c. seems, 
says Dr. Lowth, to be the true and genuine preposition er 
a little disguised by familiar use and quick pronuncin- 
tien: the sume indistinetness, from rapidity and coinci- 
, dence of sound, has confounded the pronunciation of this 
mutilated preposition to the ear, in the different questions 
what's o'clock, when we would know the hour, and wrhel's 





seems to be candidly acknowledged by Mr. Smith him-|| @ clock, when we would have the description of that ho- 
self; and as every correct ear would be disgusted at giv-|| rary machine; and if the neceat be kept strongly on the 
ing the @ in these words the full long sound of the a in || first syllable of the word folerabie, as it always ought to 
father, way middle sound ought to be discountenanced, as |! be, we find scarcely any distinguishable difference to the 
tending to render the pronunciation of a language ob-|; ear, if we substitute u or o justead of a inthe penultimate 
secure and indefinite. (163,) syllable. Thus tolerable, toleroble and toleruble, are ex- 
Ben Jorson io bis Grammar classes salt, malt, balm,|| actly the same word to the ear, if pronounced without , 
and calm, as having the same wound of a: and cunt as || premecitation or transposing the accent, for the real pur- 
having the same diphthongal sound ae audi¢ace, author, || pose of distinction; and inwards, oufcards, &e. might, 
law, saw, drax, ke. '' with respect to sound, be spe!t inwurde, outiwurds, &o. 
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Thus the word yr) when not under the accent, might be 
written mun in nobleman, husbandman, roman ; and ter- 
tian and quartan, tertiun and quartun, &c. The same 
observation will hold good in almost every final syllable 
where a is not accented, as medal, dial, giant, bias, &c. 
defiance, temperance, &c.; but when the final syllable 
ends in age, ate, or ace, the @ goes into a somewhat differ- 
ent sound. See 90 and 91. 

89. There is a corrupt, bat a received pronunciation of 
this letter in the words any, many, Thames, whore tho a 
sounds like short ¢, as if written enny, menny, Tems. 
Catch, among Londoners, seoms to bave degenerated inte 
Ketch ; und says, the third person of the verbto say, li 
anong all ranks of people, aud in every part of the nied 
me ons, degeavrated into sez, rhyming with Fes. 

. The @ goes into a sound approaching the short i, 


inthe nuraerous terminations in age, whou the accent is 


Hot on it, as ceboage, village, courage, &c. and are pro- 
nounced nearly as if written cabbige, cillige, courige, 
&e. The exceptions to this rule are chiefly among words 
of three syllables, with the accent on the first ; these seem 
to be the following: dege, presage, scutage, hemor- 
rhage, cessalage, curcelage, wuidage, puc-lage, muci- 
lage, cartilage, papslage, orphanage, villanage, appan- 
are, concubinage, baronage, patronage, parsoaage, per- 
soaage, cquipaye, ossifrage, saxrifrage, umpirage, em- 
sare hermitage, herite ge, parentage, messuase. 

91. ‘The a in tho numerous torminution ate when the 
aceonut is not on os is pronounced somewhat differently in 
different words. If the word be a substantive, or an ad- 
jective, the @ seeins to bo shorter than when it is a verb: 
thus a good ear will discover a differenee in the quantity 
of thia letter, in delicate and dedicate; in climate, pri- 
mate, and ultimate; wad the verbs to calculate, to regu- 
lote, and tu speculate, where we find the nouns and adjec- 
tives have the a considerably shorter than the verbs. 
Innate, however, preserves the @ as long as if the accent 
were on it: but the unaccented terminations in, ace, 
whether nouns or verbs, bave the a so short aud obscure 
as to be nearly similar to the win us ; thus palace, solace, 
menace,  Mabgeks populare, might, without any great de- 
partare from their common sound, bo written pailus, sol- 
fus, &c. while faraace nlmost changes the @ inte i, and 
might be written furnise. 

2. When the a is preceded by the gutturals, hard ¢ 
orc, it is, in polite pronunciation, softened by the inter- 
vention of a sound like e, so that card, cart, guard, re- 
es are pronounced like ke-ard, ghe-ard, re-ghe-ard. 

hen the @ is pronounced short, as in the first syllables 
of candle, gander, &c. the interposition of the ¢ is very 
perceptible, and indeed unavoidable: for though we can 
pronounce guard and cert without interposing the e, it is 
Impossible to pronuunce garrison and carriage in the 
same manner. ‘This sound of the @ is taken notice of in 
Steele's Grammar, page 49. Nay, Ben Jonson remarks the 
same sound of this lettor, which proves it is not the 
offspring of the present day (160;) and [ have the sa- 
tisfuction to find Mr. Smith, a very accurate inquirer 
into the subject, entirely of my opinion. But the sound 
of the «, which T have found the mogt difficult to ap- 
preciate, is that whero it eada the syllable, either imme- 
diately before or after the acceat. We cannot give it any 
of its three open sounds without hurting the ear: thus in 
pronouncing the words abound anid diadem, ay-bound, 
ab-bound, aud arc-botud ; di-ay-deim, di-ah-dem and di- 
aw-dem, are all improper, but giving the a the second or 
Ttalian sound, as ch-dound, and di-ah-deot, seems the least 
so. For which reason 1 have, like Mr. Sheridan, adopted 
the short sound of this letter fo mark this wnaccented a : 
but ifthe unaccented abe final, which ig nut the care in 
any word purely English, it then seems to approach still 
nearer to the Italian @ in the last syllable of papa, and to 
the @ in fether : as may be heard in the deliberate pro- 
nunciation of the words idea, Africa, Delta, &e. (88.) 
See the Jetter 7 at the beginning of the Dictionary. 


E. 


93. The first sound of ¢ is that which it hes when 
lengthened by the mute ¢ final, ax in glebe, theme, &e. or 
when it ondaa syllable with the accent upon it, as se- 
cre-tion, ad-he-sion, &c. (36.) 

94 The exceptions to thia rule are, the words where 
and there ; in which the first ¢ ia pronounced like a,as if 
written whare, thare; and the auxiliary verb crere, 
where the ¢ has its short sound, a8 if writton mer, rhym- 
img with the Inet syllable of pre-fer, and ere, (befure,) 
which sounds like ¢ir. When there is in composition in 
the word therefore, tho ¢ is generally shortened, as in 
were, but in my opinion improperly. 

95. The short sound of e ty that heard in bed, fed, red, 
wed, &c.; thia sound before r is apt to slide into short wu ; 
and we sometiines hear mercy sounded as if written 
murey: bat this, though very near, is not the exact 
sou 


| distinetly at the end of some words from the 


| 


’ 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER E. 


Irregular and unaccented Sounds. : 


96. The ¢ at the end of the monosyllables de, he, me, 
we, is pronounced ee, as if written bee, hee, &c. It is si- 
lent atthe end of words purely English, but is pronounced 
5 arned Jan- 
guages, as epitome, simile, catastrophe, apostrophe, &c. 

97. The first ¢ in the poetic contractions, eer and ne'er, 
od hag alae like a, as if written air and nair. 

The ¢ in ker is pronounced nearly like short u ; and 
as we hear it in the unaccented terminations of writer, 
reader, &c. pronounced as -if written writur, readur 
where we may observe that the r being only a jar, and 
not a definite and distinet articulation hike the other con- 
sonants, inatend of .topping the vocal efflux of voice, lets 
it coll platens puss, and so corrupts and alters the troe 
sound of the vowel, The same may be observed of the 
tinal ¢ after r in words ending in ere, yre, tre, where the 
¢ is sounded as if it were placed before the r, as in /ucre, 
maugre, theatre, &c, pronovaced Inkur, maugur, theatur, 
ae. See No. 4/6. It may be remarked, that though we 
ought cautiously to avoid ouneing the ¢ like uw whea 
under the accent, it would be-nemis Atticd, and border 
too much on affectation of accuracy to preserve this 
sound of ¢ in unneceoted syllables before r: and though 
terrible, where e has the accent, should never be pro- 
nounced as if written turridle, it is impossible withont 
pedantry to make any difference in the sound of the last 
ayllable of splendour and tender, sulphur und suffer, or 
martyrand garter. But there is a@ smaj) deviation from 
rule wheu this letter begins a word, and is followed by a 
double consunant with the accent on the 'Recond syllable : 
in this case we find the vowel lengthen asif the conso- 
nant were single. Reo Efface, Despatch, Embaim, 

99. This vowel, ina final unaccented syllable, is apt to 
slide into the short i: thus faces, ranges, praises, are 
pronounced as if written fuciz, rangiz, praisiz ; poet, co~ 
ret, dinen, duel, &c. as if written poit, covit, linin, duil, 
&e, Where we may observe, that though the ¢ goes into 
the ehort sound of 1, itis exactly that sound which cor- 
responila to the long sound of ¢. See Port-Royal Gram- 
mar, Latin, puge I 

100. There is a remarkable exception to the common 
sound of this letter in the words clerk, serjeant, ond a 
few others, where we find the ¢ pronounced like the ain 
dark and margin. But this exception, | imugine, was, 
till within these few yeurs, the general rule of sounding 
this letter before r, followed by avother consonant. See 
Merchant, Thirty yeara ago every one pronounced the 
first sylinble of merchant like the monosyllable march 
and as it was mncsensly written marchant. Service an 
servant are still heard among the lower order of speak- 
era, ns if written sarvice and sarrant ; and even among 
the better sort, we hear sometimes the salutation, Sir, 
r sercvent:! though this pronunciation of the word 
singly would be looked upon as a mark of the lowest vul- 
garity. The proper names, Derby and Berkelen, still 
retain the old sound as if written Darby and Berkeley: 
but even these, in polite usage, are getling into the com- 
roon sound, nearly as if written Date and Burkely. As 
this modern pronunciation of the ¢ has a tendency ta 
simplify the language by lessening the number of oxcep- 
tions, it ought certainly to be indulged. 

101. This letter falla into an irregular sound, but still 
a sound which is its nearest relation, in the words, En- 
land, yes, and pretty, where the ¢ ix heard like short 7. 
‘ulgar speakers are guilty of the same irregularity in 
raging, as it written ingine ; bat this cannot be too care- 
fully avoided. 

102. ‘I'he vowel'e before (and n in the final unaccented 
syllable, by its being sometimes suppressed and some- 
times not, forms one of the most puzzling difficulties in 
ronunciation, When any of the liquids 6 
etters, the ¢ is heard distinctly, as woollen, flannel, wo- 
men, srren; but when any of the other consonants come 
before these Jetters, the ¢ is sometimes heard, as in novel, 
sudden ; and sometimes not, as in swivel, raren,&e. As 
no other rule can be given for this variety of pronuncia- 
tion, perhaps the best way will be to draw the line be- 
tween thow words whore ¢ ix pronounced, and those 
where it is not; and this, by the help of the Rhyming 
Dictionary, 1am Iuckily enabled to do. In the first place, 
thon, it may be observed, the ¢ before J, in a final unac- 
cented syllable, must always be pronounced distinctly, 
except in the following words : Shekel, weasel, ousel, now- 
sel, (better written nuzzle,) narel, rave!, snivel, rivel, 
drivel, shrivel, shovel, grovel, hatel, drazel, nere?, These 
words are pronounced as if the € wore omitted by an apos~ 
trophe,as shek'l, wees'l, ous'l, &c. or rather as if written 
sheckle, weazle, ourle, &c,; but as these are the only 
words of this termination that are so pronoun great 
care must be taken that we do not pronounce travel, era~ 
vel, rebel, (the substantive,) parcel, chapel, and vessel, in 
the same manner; a fanit to which many ere vory prone. 
103, E before nin a fina! unaccented syllable, aud pot 


. 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER £ 


preceded by a liquid, must always be suppressed in the 
verbal terminations in en, as to loosen, to Acarken, and in 
other words, except the following: Sudden, mynchen, 
kitchen, hyphen, chicken, ticken, (better written ticking,) 
jerken, aspen, platen, paten, marten, latten, patten, leaven 
or leven, sloven, mittens. In these words the ¢is heard 
distinctly, neem to the general rule which suppresses 
the einthese syllables, when pree by a mute, as har- 
den, heathen, heaven, as if written Aard'n, heath'n, heav'n, 
&c.; nay,even when preceded by a liquid in the words 
fallen and stolen, where the ¢ 1s suppressed, as if they 
were written fall’n, and stol'n: garden and burde 
therefore, are very analogically pronounced gard’n an 
burd’n : and this pronunciation ought the rather to be in- 
dulged, as we always hear the ¢ suppressed in gardener 
and durdensome, as if written gard'ner, and burd'nsome. 
See No. 472. 

104. This diversity in the pronunciation of these termi- 
nations ought the more carefully to be attended to, as 
nothing is so vulgar and childish as to hear swivel and 
keaven pronounced with the ¢ distinetly, or novel and 
chicken with the e suppreseed. But the most general 
suppression of this letter is in the preterits of verbs, and 
in participles ending in ed: here, when the ¢ is not pre- 

by d or ¢, the ¢ is almost universally sunk, (362,) 
aod the two final consonants are pronounced in one sylla- 
ble: thus loved, lived, barred, marred, are pronounced as 
if written lord, lird, bard, mard. The same may be ob- 
served of this letter when silent in the singulars of 
nouns, or the first persons of verbs, as theme, make, &c. 
which form themes in the plural, and makes in the third 
person, é&c. where the last ¢ is silent, and the words are 
pronounced in one syllable. When the noun or first per- 
son of the verb ends in y, with the accent on it, the ¢ is 
likewise suppressed, as a reply, two replies, he replies,&c. 
When words of this form have the accent on the preced- 
ing syllables, the e is suppressed and the y pronounced 
like short i, as cherries, marries, carries, &c. pronounced | 
cherriz, marriz, carriz, &c. In the same manuer, carri-) 
ed, married, embodied, &c. are pronounced as if written 
earrid, marrid, embodid, &c. (282.) But it must be 
carefully noted, that there is a remarkable exception to 
many ot these contractions when we are pronouncing the 
language of Scripture : here every purticipial ed ought to 
make a distinct syllable, where it is not preceded by a 
vowel: thus,“ Who hath believed our report, and to whom 
is the urm of the Lord revcaled 2" Here the participles are 
both pronounced in three syllables ; but in the folowing 
passage, Whom he did predestinate, them he also called : 
end whom he called, them he also justified ; and whom 
he justified, them he also glorified ;" called preserves 
the ¢,and is pronounced in two syllables; and justified 
and glorified suppress the e, and are pronounced in three. 


I. 


105, This letter is a perfect diphthong, composed of the 
sounds ofa in father, and ¢ in he, pronounced as closely 
together as possible (37.) When these sounds are openly 
etpregereg they produce the familiar assent ay : which, 

y the old English dramatick writers, was often expressed 
by 7: hence we may observe, that unless our ancestors 
pronounced the vowel / like the o in oi!, the present pro- 
nanciation of the word cy in the House of Commons, in 
the phrase, the Ayes have it, is contrary to ancient as 
well as to present usage: such a pronunciation of this 
word is now coarse and rustick. This sound is heard 
when the letter is lengthened by final ¢, as time, thine, or 
ending a syijable with the accent upon it, as ti-t/e, di-al ; 
in monosyllables ending with nd, as bind, find, mind, &c. ; 
in three words ending with Id, as child, mild, wild ; and 
in one very irregularly ending with nt, as pint. (37.) 

106. There is one luauaes where thia letter, though 
succeeded by final e¢, does not go into the broad En- 
glish sound like the noun eye, but into the slender foreign 
sound like ¢. This is in the word shire, pronounced as if 
written sheer, both when single,as a knight of the shire ; 
or in composition, asin Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 
&c. This is the sound Dr. Lowth gives it in his Gram- 
mar, page 4: and it is highly probable that the simple 
shire acquired this slender sound from its: teniency to be- 
come s'ondor in the compounds, where it is at a distance 
from the accent, and where all the vowels have a natural 
tendency to become short and obscure. See Shire. 

107, The short sound of this letter is heard in him, tho, 
&c. and when ending an unaccented syllable, as ran-i-t I 
val+-ty, &c. where, though it cannot be properly said to! 

short, as it is not closed by a consonant, yet it hae bat!) 
half its diphthongal sound. This sound is the sound of «, | 
the last letter of the diphthong that forms the long J; and 
it is not a Jittle surprising that Dr. Johnson should say 
that the short twas a sound wholly different from the 
long one. (551.) | 

108. When this letter is succeeded by r, and another | 
consonant nol inu final syllable, it has exactly the sound 
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of ¢ in vermin, vernal, &c. as virtue, virgin, &e. which 
approaches tothe sound of short wu ; but when it comes 
before r followed by another consonant in a final syllable, 
it acquires the sound of u exactly, as bird, dirt, a 
squirt, &e. Wirth, birth, gird, girt, skirt, girl, whir 
and jirm, are the only exceptions to this rule, where i is 
pronounced like ¢, and as if the words were written, 
merth, berth, and ferm. 

109. The letter r, in this case, seems to have the same 
influence on this vowel,as it evidently has ov a and o. 
When these vowels come before double r, or single r, 
followed by a vowel, as in arable, carry, marry, orator, 
horrid, forage, &c. they are coosiderathy shorter than 
when the r is the final letter of the word, or when it is 
succeeded by another consonant, as in arbour, car, mar, 
or, ner, for. Inthe same manner the i, coming before 
either double r, or single r, followed by a vowel, preserves 
its pure, short pole as in irritate, spirit, conspiracy, 
&ec.; but when r is followed by another consonant, or 
is the final letter of a word with the accent upon it, 
the 7 goes into a deeper and broader sound, equivaleut to 
short ¢, as heard in virgin, virtue, &c. So sir, a tree, is 
perfectly similar to the first syllable of ferment, though 
often corruptly pronounced like fur, askin. Sir and stir 
are exactly pronounced as if written sur und stur. It 
seems, says Mr. Nares, that our ancestors distinguished 
these sounds more correctly. Bishop Gardiner, in his 
first letter to Cheke, mentions a witticism of Nicholas 
Rowley, a fellow Cantah with him, to this effect; “ Let 
handsome girls be called cirgins, plain ones curgins.” 


“Si pulchra est, virgo, sin turpis, eurgo vocetur.” 


Which, says Mr. Elphinston, may be modernized by the 
aid of a far more celebrated line: 


“ Sweet virgin can alone the fair express, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less : 

But let the hoyden, homely, rough-hewn vurgin, 
Engross the homage of a Major Sturgeon.” 


110. The sound of i in this situation, ought to be the more 
carefully attended to, as letting it fall into the sound of 
u, where it should have the sound of ¢, has a grossness in 
it approaching to vulgarity, Perhaps the only exception 
to this rule is, when the succeeding vowel is u ; for this 
letter, being a semi-consonant, has some influence on the 
preceding i, though not so much asa perfect consonant 
would have. This makes Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation 
of the i in virulent and its compounds, like that in vir- 
gin, less exceptionable than I at first thought it; but 
since we cannot give a semi-sound of short i to corre- 
ee to the semi-consonant sound of u, I have preferred 
the pure sound which I think the most agreeable to polite 
usage. See Mr. Garrick’s Epigram upon the sound of this 
letter, under the word Virtue. 


Irregular and unaccented Sounds. 


111. There is an irregular pronunciation of this letter 
which has greatly multiplied within these few years, and 
that is, the slender sound heard in e¢. This sound is 
chiefly found in words derived from the French and Ita- 
lian languages; and we think we show our breeding by 4 
knowledge of those tongues, and an ignorance of our 
own: 


“ Report of fashions in proud Italy, 
Whose manners still our tardy apish nation 
Limps after, in baso awkward imitation.” 
Shakspearc, Richard I]. 


When Lord Chesterfield wrote his letters to hia son, the 
word oblige was, by many polite speakers, pronounced as 
if written obleege, to give a hint of their knowledge of 
the French Ianguage; nay, Pope has rhymed it to this 
sound: 


“Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers besieg'd, 
And so obliging, that he ne'er oblig’d.” 


But it was so far from having generally obtained, that 
Lord Chesterfield os enjoins his son to avoid this 
pronunciation as affected. Ina fow years, however, it 
became so general, that none but the lowest vulgar ever 
pronounced it in the English manner; but, npon the ieee 
lication of this nobleman’s letters, which was about 
twenty years after he wrote them, his authority has had 
so mich influence with the polite world as to bid fair for 
restoring the i, in this word, to its original rights; and 
we not unfreqnently hear it now pronounced with the 
broad English i, in those cireles where, a few years ago, 
it would have been an infallible mark of vulgarity. Mr. 
Sheridan, W. Johnston, and Mr. Barclay, give both sounds, 
but place the sound of cdlige first. Mr. Scott gives both, 


put places obleoge first. 
omly oblige ; and Mr. ns ere Mr. nha and Fenning | 
give only ebleege ; but though this sound hax lost ground 
so mfich, yet Mr. Nares, who wrote about eighteen P re 
ago, says, “ oblige, still, I think, retains the sound of long 
¢, notwithstanding the proscription of that pronunciation 
by the Jate Lord Chesterfield.” ‘ 

112. The words that have pear a the foreign sound | 
of i, like double ¢¢, are the following : Ambergris, verde- 
gris, antique, becafico, bombasin, brazil, capivi, capuchin, 
colbertine, chioppine, or chopin, caprice, chagrin, che-. 
vaur-de-frise, critique, (for criticism,) festuctne, frize, | 
gabardine, haberdine, sordine, rugine, trephine, quaran- 
tine, routine, fascine, fatigue, intrigue, glacis, invalid, 
machine, magatine, marine, palanguin, pique, police, 
profile, recilative, man-da-rine, tabourine, tambourine, 
tontine, transmarine, ultramarine. In all these words, 
if for the last é we substitate ec, we shall have the true 

ronunciation. In signior the first 1 is thus pronounced. 
itr. Sheridan pronounces vertigo and serpigo with the! 
accent on the second syllable, and the i long as in tie and 
pie. Dr. Kanrick gives these words the same accent, but 
sounds the i as ¢intea and pea. The Jatter is, in my | 
poreren ae peer! pronunciation , though Mr. Sheridan 
is supported by a very general rule, which ig, that all 
words adopted whole from the Latin preserve the Latin 
accent. (503, b.) But if the English car were unbiassed 
by the long i in Latin, which fixes the accent on the se- 
cond syllable, and could free itself from the slavish imita- 
tion of the French and Italians, there is little doubt but 
these words would have the accent on the first syllable, 
and that the i would be pronounced regularly like the 
short ¢, asin Indigo and Portico. Vertigo. 

113. ‘There is a remarkable alteration ia the sound of | 
this vowel, in certain situations, where it changes to a, 
sound ejuivalent to initial y. The situation that occa- 
sions this chauge is, when the i precedes another vowel 
in an unaccented sylinble, and is not preceded by any of 
the dentals: thus we hear tary in mil-iary, bil-rary, &e. 
pronounced as if written mil-yary, bil-yary, &c. Min-| 
zon and pin-ion as if written min-yon and pin-yon. In) 
these words the ¢ is so totally altered to y, that pronounc- 
ing the ia and io in separate syllables would be an errour 
the most palpable; but where the other liquids or mutes 

de the i in this situation, the coalition is not so ne- 
cessary: for though the two latter syllables of convivial, 
participial, &c. are extremely prone to unite into one, 
they may, however, be separated, provided the separation 
be not too distant. ‘The same observations hold good of 
e,a3 malleable, pronounced mal-ya-ble, 

114. But the sound of the i, the most difficult to reduce 
to rule, is when it ends a syllable immediately before the 
accent. When either the primary or secondary accent 
is on this letter, it is invariably pronounced either as the 
long i in title, the short é in tittle, or the French i in ma- 
gazine; and when it ends a syllable after the accent, it is 
always sounded like ¢, as sen-si-ble, ra-ti-fy,&c. But 
when it ends a syllable, immediately before the accent, it 
is sometimes pronounced long, as in vi-ta-li-ty, where the; 
first syllable is exactly like the first of vi-al ; and some-) 
times short, as in di-gest, whero the i is pronounced as if | 
the word were written de-gest. The sound of the i, in! 
this situation, is ao little reducible to rule, that none of | 
our writers on the subject have attempted it; and the only j 
method to give some idea of it, seems to be the very labo- 
rious one of classing such words together as have the i 
pronounced in the aime manner, and observing the differ- 
ent combinations of other letters that may possibly be the 
cause of the different sounds of this. 

115. In the tirst place, where the i is the only letter in 
the first syllable, and the aceent is on the second, begin- 
ning with a consonant, the vowel has its long diphthongal 
sound, as in idea, identity, idvlatry, idoneous, irascible, 
tronical, isosceles, itinerant, itinerary. Imagine and its 
compounls seem the only exceptions. But to give the 
inspector some idea of general usage, I have eubjoined 
examples of these worda, as they stand in our different 
Pronouncing Dictionnries : 








| 





' 


idea. Sheridan, Seott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, 
Kenrick. 

fdea. Perry. 

identity. Sheridan, Seott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, 
Kenrick. 

identity. Perry. 

idolatry. Sheridan, Scott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, 
Kenrick, 

idolatry. Parry. 

idoneous, Sheridan, Kenrick. 

irascible. Sheridan, Scott, W. Johnston, Kenrick. 

fravcible. Perry. 

isosceles, Sheridan, Scott, Perry. 

itinerary. Sheridan, Scott, W. Johnston, Kenrick. 

Winerary. Perry, 

itinerant. Sheridan, Scott, W. Johnston, Nares. 

itinerant, Buchanan, Perry. 


11S. When i cads the first syllable, aud the accent is on! 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER F 


Dr. Kenrick and Buchanan give |: 


the second, pepe with a vowel, Ot cama | pre- 
_kerves its long open diphthongal sound. us in di-ame- 
| ter, di-urnal, &c. the first syllable is equivalent to the 
verb todie. A corrupt, foreign manner of pronouncing 
these words, may sometimes mince the i into ¢, as if the 
words were written de-ameter, de-urnal, &c.; bat this ia 
disgusting to every just English ear, and contrary to the 
whole current of analogy. ides, the vowel that ende 
and the vowel that begins & syllable, are, by pronouncing 
the i long, kept more distinct, and not suffered to coa- 
lesce, as they areapt to do if i has its slender sound. This 
proneness of the ¢, which is exactly the slender sound of 
i, to coalesce with the succeeding vowel, has produced 
reuse ecsacha in pronunciation as jo Si 9 a jomme- 
try, for geography and geometry, and jorgics for georgics 
The latter of these words is Bed th this aheunl peo 
nunciation without remedy; but the two former seem 
saat in J their right to four syllables; though Mr. 
| Sheridan has endeavoured to deprive them of it, by spell- 
| ing them with three. Hence we may observe, that those 
who wish to pronounce correctly, and according to analo-~ 
gy, ought to pronounce the first syllable of biography, ua 
| the verb to buy, and not as if written be-ogrephy, 
| 117. When 1 ends an initial syllable without. the ac- 
‘cent, and the succeeding syllable begins with a consonant, 
| the 1 ia generally slender, as if written ¢, But the excep- 
, tions to this rule are so numerous, that nothing but a 
catalogue will give a tolerablo idea of the state of pro- 
' nunciation in this point. 
| 118 When the prepositive bi, derived from bis, (twice,) 
ends a syllable immediately before the accent, thet is long 
and broad, in order to convey more precisely the specific 
meaning of the syllable. Thus bi-capsular, bi-cipital, bi- 
| cipitous, bi-cornous, bi-corporal, bi-dental, bi-farious, bi- 
furcated, bi-linguous, bi-nocular, bi-pennated, bi-petalons, 
| bi-guadrate, have the i long. But the first sylluble 
| of the words Bitumen and Bituminous rigs 3 no such 
signification, ought to be pronounced with the @ short. 
This is the Lead Buchanan has given it; but Sheridan, 
Kenrick, and W. Johnston, make thet long, as in Bible. 
119. The same may be observed of words beginning 
with tri, having the accent on the second syllable. Thus 
tri-bunal, tri-corporal, tri-chotomy, tri-gintels, have the 
tending the first syllable long, asin tri-al. To this class 
‘ought to be added, di-petalous and di-iemma, thongh the 7 
‘in the first syllable of the last word is pronounced like e, 
‘and as if written tag Mr. Scott and Mr. Perry, 
but long by Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, and Buchanan , and 
both ways by W. Johnston, but placing the short first. 
And hence we may conclude that the verb to bi-sect, and 
the noun bi-section, ought to have the i at the end of the 
first syllable pronounced like buy, as Mr. Scott and Dr. 
Kenrick have marked it, though otherwise marled by 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Perry, and Buchanan. 

120. When the first syllable is chi, with the accent on 
the second, the i is generally long, as chi-ragrical, chi- 
rurgu, chi-rurgeon, chi-rographist, chi-rographer, chi- 
rography. Chi-mera and chi-merical have the 1 most fro- 
quently short, as pronounced by Buchanan and Perry, 
though otherwise marked by Sheridan, Scott, W, John- 
aton, and Kenrick; and, indeed, the short sound seems 
now established. Chicane and chicanery, from the 
French, have the i always short; or more properly 
slender. 

12]. Ci before the accent has the i generally short, ag 
ci-ctlien, ci-rvility, and, L think, ci-licious and ci-neru- 
fent, though otherwise marked by Mr. Sheridan. Ce. 
barious and ¢t-tation have the ¢ long. 

122. Cli before the accent has the ¢ long, as cli-macter ; 
but when the accent ia on the third syllable, as in climac- 
teric, the t is shortened by the secondary accent. See 530, 

123. Cri before the accent has the t generally long, ow 
cri-nigerous, cri-terion; though we sometimes hear the 
latter aa if written cre-terion, but I think improperly. 

194. Di before the accented syllable, beginning with a 
consonant, has the i almost always short; as divest, di- 

estion, digress, digression, dilute, dilution, dilucian, 
imension, dimensive, dimidiation, diminish, diminu~ 
tice, diploma, direct, direction, diversify, dtrersification, 





. 


diversion, diversity, divert, divertisement, divertive, di- . 


vest, divesture, divide, dicidable, dividant, divine, divi- 
nity, divisible, divisibility, divorce, divulge. ‘To these, 
I think, may he added, dicacity, didactic, dilacerate, di- 
laceration, dilaniate, d:lapidation, dilate, dilatab)«, dila- 
tability, dilection.dilucid, dilucidate, diluctdation, dineti- 
cal, dinumeration, diverge, divergent, divan ; though Mr. 
Sheridan has marked the first i tn all these words long; 
some of them may undovbtedly be pronounced either 
way; but why he should make the ¢ im diploma leng, and 
W., Johnston should give it both ways, is unaccountahle ; 
as Mr. Scott, Buchanan, Dr. Resrick, Mr. Perry, and the 
"Sie gy ne against them. Jiercsis and disptricks 

ave the i long, according to the general rule, (116, 
though the last ia absurdly made short by Dr. Kenrick, 
and the diphthoug is made long in the first by Mr. Sheri- 
dan, contrary to one of the must prevailing idioms in 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER J. 


pronunciation; which is, the shortening power of the 
antepenultimate accent. (503.) Let it avt be said that 
the diphthong must be always long, since Cesarca, and 
Dedatus have the ¢ always short. 

125. The long i, in words of this form, seems confined 
to the following: Digladtation, dijudication, dinumera- 
tion, divaricate, direption, diruption. Both Johnson 
and Sheridan, in my opinion, place the accent of the 
word didascatick improperly upon the second syllable; it 
should seem more agreeable to analogy to class it with 
the numeroas terminationsinick,and place the accent ou 





the penultimate syllable (509;:) and, in this case, the i in 
the first will be shortened by the secondary accent, and 
the syHable pronounced like did. (527.) The first i in 
dimissory, marked long by Mr. Sheridan, and with the 
accent on the second syllable, contrary to Dr, Johnson, 
is equally erroneous. ‘Che accent ought to be on the} 
first syllable, and the i short, as on the adjective dim. See 
Possessory. 

126. Fi, before the accent, ought always to be short: 
this is the sound we generally give to the i in the first 
syllable of fi-delity ; and why we should give the long 
sound to the tin fiducial and fiduciary, as marked by 
Mr. Sheridan, [ know not: he is certainly erroneoua in 
marking the first i in frigidity long, and equally so in! 
placing the accent upon the last syllable of finite. Fi-| 
naace has the i short universally. 

Mii Gigantic has the i in the first syllable always | 
ng. 

123, Li bas the i generally long, as li-bation, li-brarian, 
li-bration, li-centious, ya, ary, iar li-thogra- 
pay, li-thotomy, Litigious has the i in the first syllable 
always short. The same may be observed of lididinous 
though otherwise marked 7% Mr. Sheridan. 
124. Mi hus the i generally short, as in minority, mi- | 


litia, mimographer, minacious, minacity, miraculous ; 
though the four last are marked with the long t by 
Mr. Sheridan; and what is still more strange, he marks 
the i which has the accent on it long in minatory ; though 
the same word, in the compound comminatory, where 
the i is always short, might have shown him his errour. | 
The word mimetic, which, though in very good use, is, 
neither in Johnson nor Sheridan, ought tobe pronounced 
with the first i short, as if written mim-et-ie. The i is 
generally long in micrometer, micrography, and mi- 
gration. ; 

130. Ni has the i long in ni 
nigrification, though marked long by 
shortened by the secondary accent (527, 

ounced as if divided into nig-ri-fi-cation. 
131. Pkt has the i generally short, as in philanthropy, 





we may certainly add, philologer, philolosrist, philology, | 


| 


1) 
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the iin the first of vivacity lopg, and Perry and Buchanan 
short: but the short sound seems less formal and most 
agreeable to polite usage. Victnity, vicinal, vicissitude, 
vituperate, timineous, and virago, seem to prefer the 
short é, cy Mr. Sheridan has marked the three last 
words with the first vowel long. But the diversity will 
be best seca by giving the authorities for all these words. 


Vicinity. De. Kenrick. 

Vicinity. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Buchanan, W. 
Johnston, and Perry. 

Vicinal. Mr. Sheridan, 

Vicissitude. Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, 
Buchanan, aud Perry. 

Vituperate. Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston. 

Vituperate. Mr. Perry. 

Vimineous. Mr. Sheridan. 

Virago. Mr. Sheridan and W. Johnston. 

Virago. Dr. Kenrick, Mr, Scott, Buchanan, and 


Perry. 

I have classed opis here as a word with the accent 
on the second syllable, as it stands in Sheridan's Diction- 
ary, but think it ought to have the accent on the first. 
See Medicinal. 

139. The same diversity and uncertainty in the sound 
of this letter seem to reign in those final unaccented syl- 
|lables which are terminated with the mute e. Perhaps 
ithe best way to give some tolerable idea of the analogy 
| of the language in this point, will be, to show the general 
| rule, and mark the exceptions; though these are soine- 
| times so numerous as to make ua doubt of the rule itself; 
ve a the best way will be to give a catalogue of 

th. 

140. There is one rule of very great extent, in words 
of this termination, which have the accent on the penul- 
timate syllable, and that is, that the @ in the final sylla- 
ble of these words is short: thus servile, hostile, virile, 
respite, deposite, adamantine, amethystine, &c. are pro- 
nounced as if written servil, Aostil, viril, respuit, deposit, 
&c. The only exceptions in this uumerous class of words 
seem to be the following: Exile, senile, edile, empire, 
umpire, rampire, finite, feline, ferine, archives ; and the 
substantives cOafine and supine: while the adjectives sa- 
line and coatrite have sometimes the accent on the first, 
and sometimes on the last syllable; but in either case thet 
is long. Quagmire and pismire have the i long also ; like- 
wise has the ¢ long, but otherwise has it more frequently, 


escent. The first i in || though very improperly, short. Myrrhine, vulpine, and 
Mr. Sheridan, is|| geutile, though marked with the i long by Mr. Sheridan, 
) and ought to be | ought, in my opinion, to conform to the general rule, and 


} 


philippic, philosopher, philosophy, philosophize : to which | 


be pronounced with the i short. Fulpine, with thet 
long, is adopted by Mr. Scott; and W- Johnston, Mr. 
Scott, and Buchanan, agree with Mr. Sheridan in the last 
syllable of gentile : and this seems agreeable to general 


philological, notwithstanding Mr. Sheridan has marked }) gvave, though not to analogy. See the word. 


the i in these last words long. 

132. Pi and pli have the ¢ generally short, as pilaster, 
ituitous, pilosity, plication. Piaster,and piazza, ing 
talian words, have the ¢ short before the vowel, contrary 

to the analogy of words of this form, (116,) where the ¢ is 
Jong, as in pi-acular, pri-ority, &c. Piratical has thei 
marked long by Mr. Sheridan, and short by Dr. Kenrick. 
The former is, in my opinion, more agrocahle both to 
castom and analogy, as the sound of the i before the ae-/ 
cent is often determined by the sound of that letter in the | 
primitive word. 

1K. Pri has the i generally long, as in primeval, | 
primevous, primitial, primero, primordial, privado, pri-| 
vation, privative, but always short in primitive, and 
primer. 

134. Ri has the i short, as in ridiculous. Rigidity is 
marked with the i long by Mr. Sheridan, and short by 
Dr. Kenrick; the latter is undoubtedly right. Riralit 
has the ilong in the first aylluble, in compliment to rival, 
as piratical has the é long, because derived from pirate. 
Rhinoceros has the ¢ long in Sheridan, Scott, Kenrick, 
W. Johnston, and Bochanan; and short in Perry. 

135. Si has the i generally short, a8 similitude, siriasis, | 
and ht certainly to be short in silicious, (better writ- 
ten cilicious,) though marked long by Sheridan. Simul- 
‘taneous having the secondary accent on the first syllable, 
does not come under this head, but retnina the i long, 
notwithstanding tho shortening power of the accent it is 
* under. (527.) 

136. 7% has the i short, as in timidity. 

137. Tri has the i long, for the same reason as bi, 
which see. (118) (119.) 

138. Vi has the iso unsettled as to puzzle the correct- 
est spenkers. Thei is generally long in vicarious, not- 
withstanding the short tin vicar, It is long in vibration, 
from its relation to vibrate. Vitality has the i long, like 
vital. In vivific, vivificate, and viviparous, the first ¢ is 
long, to avoid too great a sameness with the second. 
Vivacious and viracity have the i almost as often long 
aa short; Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Dr. Kenrick, make 
the i in vivacious long, and Mr. Perry and Buchanan 
sbort; Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and W. Johnston, make 





That the reader may have a distinct view of the sub- 
ject, | have heen at the pains of collecting all our dissyl- 

fables of this termination, with the Latin words from 
which they are derived, by which we may see the corre- 
spondence between the English and Latin quantity in 
these words : - 


flabile, - - - flatilis,) reptile, - - - reptilis, 
debile, - - - debilis,| sculptile, -  seulptilis, 
mobile, - - - mobilis,| fertile, - - - fertilis, 
sorbile, - - - sorbilis,| futile, - - - futilis, 
nubile, - - - mubilix,! utile, - - = — utilis, 
facta, - - - facilis,; textile, - - - tertilis, 
peri - - - gfracilis,| gentile, - - - gentilis, 
oclle, - - - docilis,| wile, - - - adilis, 
agile, - - - @gilis,| eenile, - - - senilis, 
fragile, - - - fragilis,| fobrile, - - - febrilis, 
pensile, - - - pensilis,| virile, - - -  wirilis, 
tortile, -°- - tortilis, subtile, - - = subtilis, 
sciesile, - - - scissilis,| coctile, - - - coctilis, 
missile, - - - missilis,| quintile,- - - quintilis, 
tactile, - - - tactilis,| hostile, - - - hostilis, 
fictile, - - - fietilis,| servile, - - - serrilis, 
ductile, - - - ductilis,| sextile, - - - sextilis. 


In this list of Latin adjectives, we find only five of them 
with the penultimate i long; and four of them with the 
iin the last syllable long, in the English words gentile, 
adile, senile, and virile. Tt is highly probable that this 
short i, in the Latin adjectives, was the cause of adopt- 
ing this iin the English words derived from them; and 
this tendency is a sufficient reason for pronouncing the 
words projectile, tractile, and insectile, with the ¢ short, 
though we have no classical Latin worda to appeal to, 
from which they are derived. 

141. But when the accent is on the last syllable but 
two in words of this termination, the length of tho vowel 
is not go easily ascertained. : 

142, "Those ending in ice have the short, except saeri- 
fice and cockatrice. 

143. Those endi 
ing we sometimes 
if written suicid. 


in ide have the i long, notwithstand 
ear suicide absurdly pronounced, as 
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144. Those ending in ife have the t rags except house- 
wife, pronounced Auzziff, according to the general rule, 
notwithstanding the ¢ in wife is always long. Afidwife 
is sometimes shortened in the same manner by the vul- | 

ar; and se’nnight for sevcanight is gone irrevocably | 
nto the same analogy, though fortnight for fourteenth- | 
night is more frequently pronounced with the ¢ long. 
45, ‘Those ending in ile have the ishort, except recon- 
cile, chamomile, eolipile. Juvenile, mercantile, and 
puecrile,-have the t long in Sheridan's Dictionary, and 
short in Kenrick's. In my opinion the latter is the much 
more prevalent and polite pronunciation; but infantile, 
though proveunceable both ways, seems inclinable to 
lengthen thei in the last syllable. See Juvenile. 
146. In the termination time, pantomime has the i long 
rhyming with ¢ime ; and maritime has the i short, as if 
written marifim, 
147. Words in ine, that have the accent higher than 
the penultimate, have the quantity of i so uncertain, that 
the only method to give an idea of it will be to exhibit a 
catalogue of words where it is pronounced differently. 
148. But first it may not be improper to see the differ- 
ent sounds given to this letter in some of the same words | 
by different orthoepiats : 
Columbine. Sheridan, Nares, W. Johnston. 
Columbine. Kenrick, Perry. 
Saccharine. Sheridan, Nares. 

Kenrick, Perry. 

Sheridan, Nares, Buchanan. 











. 


Saturnine. Kenrick, Perry. 
Metaliine. Kenrick. 
Metalliae. Sheridan, W. Johnston, Perry. 


Crystalline. Kenrick. 

Crystalline, Sheridan, Perry. 

Uterine. Sheridan, Buchanan, W. Johnston. 
Uterine. Kenrick, Scott, Perry. 

149. In these words I do not hesitate to pronounce, 
that the general rule inclines evidently to the long /, 
which, in doubtful cases, ought always to be followed ; 
and for which reason J shall enumerate those words first 
where I judge the i ought to be pronounced long: Can- 
nabine, caravine, columbine, bizantine, gelatine, lepa- 
tine, oryrrhodine, concubine, muscadine, incarnadine, 
celandine, almandine, secundine, amygdaline, crystalline, 
vituline, calamine, asinine, saturnine, saccharine, adul- 
terine, viperine, uterine, lamenting, armentine, serpentine, 
turpentine, vespertine, belluine, porcupine, countermine, 
leonine, sapphirine, and metalline. . 

10. The words of this termination, where the @ ia 
short, are the following: Jacobine, medicine, discipline, 
masculine, jessamine, feminine, heroine, nectarine, liber- 
tine, genuine, hyaline, palatine. ‘To these, I think, ought 
to be added, alkaline, aquiline, coralline, brigantine, 
eglantine: to this | prosemeerrtep of the 7, the proper 
names, Valentine and Constantine, seem strongly to in- 
cline ; and on the stage Cymbeline has entirely adopted 
it. Thus we see how little influence the Latin language 
has on the quantity of the i inthe final syllable of these 
words. It is a rule in that language, that adjectives 
ending in #@ or inus, derived from animated beings or 
proper names, to the exception of very few, have this i 
pronounced long. It were to be wished this distinction 
could be adopted in English words from the Latin, as in 
that case we might be able in time to regularize this 
very irregular part of our tongue; but this alteration | 
would be almost impossible in adjectives ending in ive,as 
relative, vocatire, fugitive, &c. have the i uniformly 
short in English, and long in the Latin, relativus, voca- 
tivus, fugitivus, &c, 

151, The only word ending in ére, with the accent on | 
the antepenultimate syllable, is acrospire, with the 1: 
long, the last syllable sounding like the «pre of a church. | 

1b». Words ending in ize have the i short, when the 
accent is on the last syllable but one, as franchise, ox- 
cept the compounds ending in wise, as likewise, length- | 
wise, &c. as marked by Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, and Bucha- i 
nan: but even among these words we sometimes hear 
otherwise pronounce otherwiz, as marked by Mr. Sheri- | 
dan and W. Johnston; but, I think, improperly. 

153, When the accent is on the last syllable but two in | 
these words, they are invariably pronounced with the i) 
long, as criticise, equalise. | 

154. In the termination ite, when the accent is on it, 
the i is always long, as reguite. When the accent is on | 
the last syllable but one, it is always short, as respite, | 
(140,) pronounced as if written respit, except contrite and 
crinite; but when the accent is on the last syllable but 
two, the iis generally long: the eat? Ter however, are 
so many, that a catalogue of both will be the best rule. 

155, Phe i is long in expedite, recondite, incondite, her- 
maphrodite, Carmelite, theadolite, cosmepolite, chryso- | 
lite, eremite, acontte, margarite, marcasite, parasite, ap- 
petite, bipartite, tripartite, quadripartite, coavertite, an- 
chorite, pituite, satellite. As the word stands in Ken- 
rick’s Dictionary sa-téil-it, having the & short, and the 
accent on the second syllable, it is Seuhiy wrong. The i 
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DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER O. 


| in the last syllable is shortened also by W. Johnston and 
Perry, but made long, as it ought to be, by Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. Nares. See Recondite. 

156, The i is short in cucurbite, ingenite, definite, tn- 
definite, infinite, hypocrite, favourite, requisite, pre-regut- 
site, perquisite, exquisite, apposite, and opposite. Hetero- 
clite has the i long in Sheridan, but short in Kenrick, 
The former is, in my opinion, the best pronunciation, 
(see the word in the Dictionary ;) but ite, in what may be 
| called a gentile termination, has the ¢ always long, as in 
| Hivite, Samnite, cosmopolite, bedlamite, &c. 

157. The termination ive, when the accent is on it, is 
always long, as in hive, except jn the two verbs give, live, 
, and their compounds, giving, lrving, &c.; for the adjec- 
| tive live, ag a live animal, baa the i long, and rhymes 
| with strive; so have the adjective and adverb, lively, 
and livelily : the noun livelihood follows the same ana- 
logy; but the adjective live-lung, as the live-long day, 
| has the ¢ short, as in the verb. When the accent is not 
| on the i in this termination it, is always short, as sportire 
laintire, &c. rhyming with give (150,) except the word 

a gentile, as 4rgive. 
15s. All the other adjectives and substantivea of this 
| termination, when the accent is not on it, have the i in- 
| variably short, as offensive, defensire, &e. The i in 
salique is short, as if written sallick, but long in oblique, 
rhyming with pike, strike, &c.; while antigue has the t 
Jong and slender, and rhymes with speak, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Barclay, have 
obleck for oblique ; Mr. Scott has it both ways, but gives 
the slender sound firat; and Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Nares, and 
W. Johnston, oblike. The latteris, in my opinion, more 
agreeable to polite usage, but the former more analogical ; 
for as it comes from the French oblique, we cannot write 
it oblike,as Mr. Nares wishes, any more than antigue, 
antike, for fear of departing too far from the Latin anti- 
| guus and obliguus. Opaque, Mr. Nares obecrves, has be- 
(come opake; but then it must be remembered, that the 


| Latin is opacus and not epa 
another form for hard ¢, it is pronounced as if an e were 
educate, &c. 





| 159. All the terminations in ize have the i long, except 
to endenize; which, having the accent on the second 

| syliable, follows the general rule, and has the i short, 
pronounced as in the verb is, (140.) To these observa- 
tions we may add, that though eril and devil suppress 
the i, as if written eel and dec'l, yet that cart/ and pencil 
preserve its sound distinctly; and that Latin ought never 
to be pronounced as it is generally at schools, as if writ- 
ten Latt’n, Cousin and cozen both drop the last vowels, 
as if spelled corn, and are only distinguishable to the eye. 

Thus we see how little regularity there is in the sound 
of this letter when it is not under the accent; and, when 
custom will permit, how careful we ought to be to pre- 
serve the least trace of analogy, that “confusion may not 
be worse confounded.” The sketch that has been just 
given may, perhaps, afford something like a clew todirect 
us in this labyrinth, and it is hoped it will enable the ju- 
dicious speaker to pronounce with mure certainty and 
decision. 

160. It was remarked under the vowel 4, that when a 
hard g or ¢ preceded that vowel, a sound like ¢ interposed, 
the better to unite the letters, and soften the sound of the 
consonant, ‘Tho same may be observed of the letter JZ. 
inserted between the consonant and the vowel: thus, sky, 

| kind, guide, guise, disguise, catechise, guile, beguile, mans . 
| kind, are pronounced as if written ske-y, ke-ind, gue-ise, 
| disgue-ise, cate-che-ise, gue-ile, be-gue-ule, manke-ind. At 
‘first we are surprised that two such different letters as 
ls and i should be affected in the same manner by the 
hard euler’ ¥; c,and &; but when we reflect that ¢ is 
, teally composed of a and ¢, (37,) our surprise ceases ; and 
we are pleased to find the ear perfectly uniform im its 
procedure, and entirely unbiassed by the eye. From this 
| view of the analogy we may see how greatly mistaken ig 
‘avery solid and ingenious writer on this subject, who 
| says, that “ ky-ind for kind is a monster of pronunciation, 
| heard only on our stage.” Nares' English Orthoepy, page 
/28. Dr. Beattio, in his Theory of Language, takes notice 
of this union of vowél sounds, page No. 92. 
It may not, perhaps, seem unworthy of notice, that 
when this letter is unaccented in the numerous termina- 
‘tions tty, ible, &c. it is frequently pronounced like short 
| u, as if the words sensible, visible, &c. were written sen- 
subble, visubble, &e.; and charity, chastity, &e. like 
| charutty, chastutty, &c. : but it may be observed, that 
| the pure sound of ¢ like e in these words is as much the 


When this vowel is preceded by hard g or k, which is but 
mark of an elegant speaker as that of the « in singular, 
Soe No. 179. . 
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161. Grammarians have generally allowed this letter 
but three sounds, Mr. Sheridan instances them in not, 
note, prove. For a fourth, I have added the o in love, 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE VOWEL JU. 
dove, &c.; for the fifth, that in or, nor, for: and a sixth, 


that in woman, wolf, &c. 

1t2. The first and ouly peculiar sound of this letter is 
that by which it is named in the alphabet: it requires 
the mouth to be formed, in some degree, like the letter, 
in order to pronounce it. ‘This may called its long 

n sound, as the o in prove may be called its long slen- 
der sound, (65.) This sound we find in words ending 
with silent ¢, as tone, bone, alone; or when ending a 
ayllable with the accent upon it, as mo-tion, po-tent, &c. ; 
likewise in the monosyllables, go, so,ne. This sound is 
found under several combinations of other vowels with 
this letter, as in man, groan, bow, (to shoot with,) low, 
(not high,) and before st in the words host, ghost, post, 
most, aud before ss in gross. 

163. The second sound of this letter is called its short 
sound, and ta found in not, got, lot, &c.; though this, as 
in the other short vowels, is by no means the short sound 
of the former long one, but corresponds exactly to that 
of 4 in what, with which the words aot, got, lot, are per- 
fect rhymes. The long sound, to which the o in not und 
sot are short ones, is found under the diphthong au in 
naught, and the ou in sought; corresponding exactly to 
the ain Aall, ball, &c. The short sound of this letter, 
like the short sound of a in father, (78) (79) is frequently, 
by inaccurate speakers, and chiefly those among the vul- 
gar, lengthened toa middle sound approaching to its long 
sound, the einer. This sound is eneraily heard, as in 
the case of a, when it is succeeded by two consonants : 
thus Mr. Smith pronounces broth, froth, and moth, as 
if written brawth, frawth, and mawth, Of the propriety 
or impropriety of this,a well-educated ear is the best 
judge ; but, as was observed under the article A, (79,) if 
this be not the sound heard among the best speakers, no 
middie sound ought to be admitted, as good orators will 
ever incline to detinite and absolute sounds, rather than 
such as may be called non-descripts in language. 

164. The third sound of this letter, as was marked in 
the first observation, may be called its long slenier sound, 
corresponding to the double a ‘The words where this sound 
of o occurs are so few, that it will be easy to give a cata- 
logoe of them: Prove, move, behove, and their compounds 
lose, do, ado, Rome, poltron, ponton, spoaton, who, ichom, 
womb, tomb. Sponton is not in Johnson: and this and the 
two preceding words ought rather to be written with oo 
in the last syllable, Gold is pronounced like goold in 
fanuliar conversation ; but in verse and solemn language, 
expecially that of the Scripture, ought always to rhyme 
with old, fold, &e. See Encore, Gold, and Wind. 

165. The fourth sound of this vowel is that which is 
found in lore, dove, &c. ; and the Jong sound, which seems 
the nearest relation to it, is the first sound of o in nete, 
tone, reve, &c. This sound of o is generally heard when 
it is shortened by the succeeding liquids n, m, r, and the 
semi-voweis v, z,¢4: and as Mr. Nares haa given a cata- 
lo of those words, I shall avail myself of his labour. 
Above, affront, allonge, among, amongst, atturney, bomd, 
bombard, borage, burough, ther, cochineal, colour, 
come, comely, cumfit, comfort, company, compass, com- 
rade, combat, conduit, cony, conjure, constable, covenant, 
cover, covert, covet, covey, cotea, discomft, done, doth, 
dost, dove, dozen, dromedary, front, glove, govern, honey, 
hover, love, Monday, moncy, mongrel, monk, monkey, 
month, mother, none, nothing, one, oiton, other, oven, 
plover, pomegranate, pommel, pother, romage, shove, sho- 
vel, sloven, smother, some, Somerset, son, sovercigan, sponge, 

thorough, ton, tongue, word, werk, wonder, 
world, worry, worse, worship, wert, worth: to which we 
may add, rhomd, once, comfrey, and colander. 

166. In these words the accent is on the o in every 
word, except pomegranate: but with very few exceptions, 
this letter has the same sound in the unaccented termi- 
nations, ec, ock, od, ol, om, on, op, or, ot, and some, as 
mammock, cassock, method, carol, kingdom, union, ama- 
zon, gallop, tutor, turbot, troublesome, &c.; all which are 

onnced as if written mammuck, cassuck, methud, &e. 
@ in the adjunct monger, as chcesemonger, &c. has 
always this sound. The exceptions to this rule are tech- 
nical terms from the Greek, or Latin, as Achor, a species 
of the herpes ;and proper names, as Calor, a river in Italy. 

167. The fifth sound of ois the long sound produced 
by 7 final, or followed by another consonant, as for, for- 
mer. This sound is pertectly equivalent to the diphthon 
ou; and for and former might, on account of soun 
only, be written feur and fawrmer. ‘There are many ox- 
ceptions to this rule, as borne, corps, corse, force, forge, 

(a seat,) forte, horde, porch, port, sport, &e. which 
ve the first sound of this letter. 

168. O, like A, is lengthened before r, when terminatin 
a monosyllable, or followed by another consonant; and, 
like a too, is shortened by a duplication of the liquid, as 
we may hear by comparing the conjunction or with the 
same letters in torrid, florid, &c.; for though the r is not 
doubled to the eye in florid, yet, as the accent is on it, it 
is as effectually doubled to the ear, as if written florrid ; 
eo if a consonant of another kind succeed the r in this 
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situation, we find the o as long as in a monosyllable: 
thus the o in orchard is as long as in the conjunction or 
and that in formal, as in the word for: but in orifice and 
forage, where the r is followed by a vowel, the o is as 
short us if the r were double, and the worda written orri- 
fice ag nd, See No 81. 

169, There 1s a sixth sound of o exactly corresponding 
tothe win dull, full, pull, &c. which, from its existing 
| only in the following words, may be called its irregular 
sound. These words are woman, bosom, worsted, wolf, 
and the proper names, Wolsey, Wercester, and Wolver- 
hampton. 


Irregular and Unaccented Sounds. 


70. What was observed of the a, when followed by a 
i liquid and a mute, may be observed of the o with equal 
| justness. This letter, like a, has a tendency to longthen, 
when followed by a liquid and another consonant, or by 
#,48,orsandamute. But this length of 0, in this situa- 
tion, seems every day growing more and more vulgar: 
and, as it would be gross to a degree to sound the @ in 
| castle, mask, and sig like the a in palm, psalm, &c. 50 
{it would be equally exceptionable to pronounce the o in 
moss, dross, and frost, as if written mawse, drawse, and 
frawast. (78) (79.) Theoin the compounds of solve as 
dissolve, absolve, resalve, seem the only words where a 
somewhat longer sound of the o is agreeable to polite 
ronunciation: on the contrary, when the o ends a sylla- 
bie, immediately before or after the accent, as in po-lite, 
im-po-tent, &c. there is an elegance in giving it the open 
sound nearly as long as in po-lar and po-tent, &c. Bee 
Domestick, Collect, and Command. It may likewise be 
observed, that the o, like the ¢, (102) is suppressed in a 
‘final unaccented syllable when preceded by ¢ or k, and 
followed by n,as bacon, beacon, deacon, beckon, reckon 
pronounced bak’n, beak'n, deak'n, beck'n, reck'n ; and 
when ¢ is preceded by another consonant, as falcon, pro- 
}nounced fawk'a. The o is likewise mute in the same 
situation, when preceded by d in pardon, pronounced ag 
dn, but not in guerdon: it is mute when preceded by p 
in weapon, capon, &c. pronounced weap'n, cop'n, &c.; and 
when preceded by s in reason, season, treason, craison, 
benison, denison, unison, foison, poison, prison, dams 
crimson, adcowson, pronounced reaz'n, treaz'a, &e.; an 
mason, buson, garrison, lesson, caparison, comparison, 
disinherison, parson, and person, pronounced mas'n, ba- 
lat, &e. Unison, diapason, and corgason, seem, particu- 
|| larly in solemn speaking, to preserve the sound of o like 
u,as if written unisun, diaparun, &c. The same letter is 
suppressed in a final unaccented syllable begiming with 
t, as seton, cotton, button, mutton, glutton, pronounced as 
if written set’n, cot'n, &c. When z precedes the t, the o is 
pronounced distinetly, as in sexton. When / is the pre- 
ceding letter, the o is 7 suppressed, as in the pro- 
per names Stilton cheese, Wilton carpets, and Melton 
Mowbray, &c. Accurate speakers sometimes ge ihe to 
|| preserve it in the name of our great epick poet Afilton ; 
‘But the former examples sufficiently show the tendency 
of the language ; and thia tendency cannot be easily coun- 
terncted. This letter is likewise suppressed in the last 
syllable of blazon, pronounced dblaz'n ; but is always to 
be preserved in the same syllable of Aorizon. This sup- 
| pression of the o must not be ranked among those careless 
abbreviations found only among the vulgar, but must be 
| countdoved as one of those devious tendencies to brevity 
jwhich has worn itself a ag 8g the language, an 
‘has at last become a partofit. To pronounce the o in 
‘those cases where it is suppressed, would give a singu- 
‘larity to the speaker bordering nearly on thepedantick; 
jand the attention given to this singularity by the hearer 
| would necessarily diminish his attention to the subject, 
and consequently deprive the speaker of something much 
|| more desirable. 








U. 


171. The first sound of u, heard in tube, or ending an 
accented syllable, as in cu-bick is a diphthonga) sound, 
as if ¢ were fixed, and these words were epelt tewhe 
and kewbick. The letter u is oe pronoun you. 

172. The second sound of u is the short sound, which 
tallies exactly with the o in done, son, &c. which ever 
ear perceives might as well, for the sound's sake, be apelt 
dun, sun, &c. See all the words where the o has this sound, 
N 


o. . 

173. The third sound of this letter, and that in which 
the English more rigs ea 2 depart from analogy, is 
the win bull, full, pull, &c. The first, or dipbthongal « 
in tube, seems almost as peculiar to the English as the 
long sound of the i in thine, mine, &c. but here, as if thoy 
chose to imitate the Latin, Italian, and French u, they 
leave out the ¢ before the u, which is heard in tude, mule, 
&c. and do not pronounce the latter part of uw quite so 
long as the vo in pool, nor so short as the u in cul, but 
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with a middle sound between both, which is the true’ 
short sound of the eo in coo and woo, as may be heard by — 


comparing woo and wool ; the latter of which is a perfect 
rhyine to ball, 

74. This middle sound of w, so unlike the general 
sound of that letter, exists only in the following words: 
bull, full, pull ; words compounded of full, as wonderful, 
dreadful, &c. bullock, bully, bullet, bulwark, fuller, full- 
ing-mill, pulley, pullet, push, bush, bushel, pulpit, puss, 


lion, butcher, cushion, cuckoo, pudding, sugar, hussar, | 


&utza, and put when a verb: but few as they are, except 
fall, which is a very copious termination, they are suffi- 
cient to puzzle a FAT who reside at any distance 
from the capital, an 
and Ireland, (who, it is highly probable, received a much 
more regular prouunciation from our ancestors,) not un- 
frequently the jeat of fools. 

“ts. But vague and desultory as this sound of the w 
may at first seem, on a closer view we find it chiefly con- 
fined to words which begin with the mute labiuls, b, p, f, 


and end with the liquid labial J, or the dentals s, t, and d, , 


asin bull, full, pull, bush, push, pudding, puss, put, &c. 

Whatever, therefore, was the cause of this whimsical de- | 
viation, we see its primitives are confined to a very nar-_ 
row compass: put has this souad only when it is a verb; 

for putty, a paste for gl 
and rhymes exactly with nutty, (having the qualities of a 
nut;) so put, the game at cards, and the vulgar appella- 
tion of country put, follow the sume analogy. All dull's 
compounds regularly follow their primitive; as dull- 
baiting, bull-beggar, bull-dog, &c. But though fuller, 
a whitencr of cloth, and Fuiham, a proper name, are 
not compounded of full, they are sounded as if they 
were; whilo Putney follows the general rule, and has its 
first syllable pronounced like the noun put. Pulpit and | 


pullet comply with the peculiarity on account of their re- 


semblance to pull, though nothing related to it; and 
butcher and puss adopt this sound of uw for no reason but | 
the nearness of their form to the other words ; and when 
to these we have added cushion, suger, cuckoo, hus- 
sar,and the interjection Auzza, we have every word in 
the whole language where the u is thus pronounced. 

176. Some speakers, indeed, have attempted to give— 
bulk and punish, this obtuse sound of wv, but luckily have 
not been followed. The words which have already adopt- 
ed it are sufficiently numerous; and we cannot be too 
careful to check the growth of so unmeaning an irregu- 
larity. When this vowel is preceded by r, in the snme 
syllable, it has a sound somewhat longer than this middle 
sound, and exactly as if written oo: thus rue, true, &c. 
are pronounced nearly as if written roo, troo, &c. (339.) 

177. It must be remarked, that this sound of u, except 
in the word fuller, never extends to words from the learn- 
ed languages ; for fulminant, fulmination, ebullition, re- 
pulsion, seputchre, &e. sound the w as in dull, gull, &c. 
and the w in pus and pustule, is exactly like the same 
letter in thus. So the pure Bnglish words, fulsome, buss, 
bulge, bustle, bustard, buzzard, preserve the u in its se- | 
cond sound, as in us 
not be unworthy of romark, that the letter « is never 
subject to the shortening a= of either the primary or 

ary accent; but when accented, is always long, 

unless shortened by a double consonant. See the words 
Drama and Muculent, and No. 503, 534. 


Irregular and Unaccented Sounds. 


178. But the strangest deviation of this letter fram its 
regular sound is in the words busy, business, and Sury. | 


' 


I 
} 


‘ 


I 
| 


e laugh at the Scotch for pronouncing these words, gs ° 


if written bewsy, bewsiness, and bewry ; but we ought | 
rather to blush for ourselves in departmg so wantonly 
from the general rule as to pronounce them dizzy, biznes, | 
and berry. 

179. There is an incorrect pronunciation of this letter 
when itonds a syllable not under the accent, which pre- | 
vails, not only among the vulgar, bat is sometimes found 
in better company; and that ts, giving the « an obscure 
sound, which confounds it with vowels of a very different 
kind: thus we not unfrequently hear singular, regular, 
and particular, pronounced as if written sing-e-lar, reg- 
e-lar, and per-tick-e-lar ; but nothing tends more to tar- 
nish and vulgarize the pronunciation than this short and 
obscure sound of the unscented uw It may, indeed, be 
observed, that there is scarcely any thing more distin- 
guishes a person of mean and g education than the 

ronunciation of the unaccented vowels, (517) (558.) 
hen vowels ure under the accent, the prince, and tho 
lowest of the people in the metropolis, with very few ex- 
ceptions, pronounce them in the same manner; but the 
unaccented vowels in the mouth of the former have a 
distinct, open, and specifick sound, while the latter often 
totally sink them, or change them into some other sound. 
Those, therefore, who wish to pronounce elegantly, must 
be particularly attentive to the unaccented vowels, as a 
neat pronunciation of these forms one of the greatest 
beauties of spoaking. 


| 


' 


| 





to make the inhabitants of Scotland | 


ass, has the common sound of u, | 


| 


}| 


| 


| 
} 
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hull, and custard, It may likewise | 


‘ 


it 


1} 


short; synecdoche ought likewise to have the same let- 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE LETTER Y. 


Y final. 


180. Y final, either in a word or syllable, is a pare vowel, 
| and has exactly the same sound as i would have in the 
| same situation. For this reason, printers, who have been 
| the great correctors of our orthography, have substituted 
the 1 in its stead, on account of the too great frequency 
of this letter in the English language. That y finaliea 
‘vowel, is universally acknowledged; nor need we any 
other proof of it than its long sound, when followed by ¢ 
mute, a4 in thyme, rhyme, &c. or ending a syllable with 
the accent upon it, as, buying, cyder, &c.: this may be 
called its first vowel sound. 

181. The second sound of the vowel y is its short sound, 
' heard in system, eyntaz, d&c. 


Irregular and Unaccented Sounds. 


182. The unaccented sound of this letter at the end of 
a syllable, like that of i in the same situation, is always 
like the firet sound ofe: thus vanity, pleurisy, &c. if 
sound alone were cousulted, might be written vanitee, 
pleurisee, &e. 

183. The exception to this rule is, when f precedes the 
y in a final syllable, the y is then pronounced as long and 
open as if the accent were on it: thus justify, qualify, &c. 
/ have the Inst syllable sounded like that im defy. is 
‘long sound continues when the y is changed into @, in 
| justifiable, qualifiable, &e. The same may be observed of 
multiply and multipliable, &c. occupy and occupiable, &c. 
512.) 
184. There is an irregular sound of this letter when the 
|accent is on it in paaegyrick, when it is frequently pro- 
| nounced like the second sound of ¢; which would be more 
‘| correct if its true sound were preserved, and it were to 
| rhyme with Pyrrhick ; or as Swift does with Satirick. 








“On me when dunces are satirick, 
“T take it for a panegyrick.” 


Thus we sce the same irregularity attends this letter be- 
fore double r, or before single r, followed by a vowel, as 
we find attends the vowel i in the same situation. So the 
' word Syrinz ought to preserve the y like i pure, and the 
| word syrtix should sound the y like ¢ short, though the 
first is often heard improperly, like the last. 

185. But the most uncertain sound of this letter is, 
when it ends a syllable immediately preceding the ac- 
cent. In this case it is subject to the same variety as the 
letter i in the same situation, and nothing but a catalogue 
| will give us any idea of the analogy of the language in 
1 sae 
| 136. The y is long in chylaceous, but shortened by the 
|; secondary accent in chylifection and chylifactire, ( 1) 
| though, without the least reason from analogy, Mr. She- 
'ridan has marked them both long. 


187. Words composed of Aydro, from the Greek Tdwo, 
water, have the y befure the accent generally long, as Ay- 
lrography, hydrographer, hydrometry, hydropick ; all 
which have the y long in Mr. Sheridan but Aydrographr, 
| which must be a mistake of the press; and this long 











| sound of y continues in Aydrestatick in — of the short- 
ening power of the secondary accent, .) The same 
sound of y prevails in Aydraulicks and hydatides. Hy- 





grometer and hygrometry, seem to follow the same ana- 
‘Yogy, as well as Nyperbola and hyperbole; which are 
generally heard with the y long; though Kenrick has 
{marked the latter short.  Hypostasis and hypotenuse 
| ought to have the y long likewise. In Aypethesis the wv 
is more frequently short than long; and in hypothetical 
it is more frequently long than short; but Aypocrisy has 
the first yalways short. Myrobalan and myropolist may 
have the y either Jong or short. Mythology has the first 
w generally short, and mythological, trom the shortening 
power of the secondary accent, (530,) almost always. 
| PAytivorous, phytography, phytology, have the firat » 
‘always long. In phylactery, tho first y is generally short, 
and in physician always. Pylorus has the y eae in Mr. 
| Sheridan, but, [ think, improperly. In pyramidal he marks 








the y long, though, in my opinion, it is generally heard 
short, as in pyramid, In pyrites, with the accent on the 
| second syllable, he marks the y short, much more cor- 
rectly than Kenrick, who places the accent on the first 
syllable, and marks the y long. (See the word.) Synodick, 
synodical, synonima, and synopsis, have the y always 





ter short, as we find it in Perry's and Kenrick's Dictiona- 
‘ries ; though in Sheridan’s we find it long. Twypograph 
| and typographer ought to have the first y long, as we fin 
/it in Sheridan, Scott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, Kenrick, 
jand Perry, though frequently heard short; and pte 
| tyrannical has the y marked short by Mr. Perry, it ought 
rather to have the long sound, as we see it i Beoer by 
Me —— Mr. Scott, Buchanan, W. Jolfiston, and 
enric 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF 


188. From the view that has rdllMaren of the sound 
of the 4 and y immediately before the accent, it may 
justly be called the most uncertain part of pronunciation. 

ly any reason can be given why custom prefers one 
sound to the other in some words ; and why, in others, 
we may use either one or the other indiscriminately. It 
ia strongly to be presumed that the i and y, in this situa- 
tion, particularly the last, was generally pronounced long 
by our ancestors, but that custom has gradually inclined 
to the shorter sound as more readily pronounced, and as 
more like the sound of these letters when they end a syl- 
lable after the accent; and, perhaps, we should contribute 
to the regularity of the language, if, when we are in 
doubt, we should rather incline to the short than the long 
sound of these letters. 


W final. 


189. That w final is a vowel, is not disputed (9:) when 
it is in this situation, it is equivalent to oo, as may be per- 
ceived in the sound of vow, tow-el, &c. where it forms 2 
real diphthong, composed of the a in wa-ter, and the vo in 
wee and coo. I[t is often joined to o at the end of a sylla- 
ble, without affecting the sound of that vowel; and in 
this situation it may be called servile, as in bew to shoot 
with; crow, low, (not high,) &c. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


190. A diphthong is a double vowel, or the union or 
mixture of two vowels pronounced together, so as only to 
make one syllable: as the Latina e or @, o¢ or @, the 


Greek &t, the English ai, au, &c. 

191. This is t general definition of a diphthong: but 
if we examine it closely, we shall find in it a want of pre- 
cision and accuracy.* If a diphthong be two vowel 
sounds in succession, they must necessarily form two ayl- 
lables, and therefore, by its very definition, cannot be a 
diphthong : if it be sucha mixture of two yowels as to 
form but one simple sound, it is very improperly called a 
di a ; Nor can any such simple mixture exist. 
tion, is to suppose that two vocal sounds in succession 
were sometimes pronounced so closely together as to form 
only the time of one syllable in Greek and Latin verse. 
Some of these diphthongal syllables we have in our own 
language, which only pass for monosylables in poetry : thus 
hire (wages) is no more than one syllable in verse, though 
perfectly equivalent to Aigher (more high,) which gene- 
rally pasees for a dissyllable: the same may be observed 
of dire and dyer, hour auil power, &c. ‘This ia not uniting 
two vocal sounds into one simple sound, which is impos- 


sible; but preseres two vocal sounds in succession so 
rapidly and so closely as to go for only one syllable iu 
poetry. 


193. Thus the best gefinition I have found of a diph- 
thong is that tte us by Mr. Smith, in bis Scheme for a 
French and English Dictionary. “A diphthong (says 
thia tleman) £ would define to be two simple vocal 
emia eatéred by one and the same emission of breath, 
and joined in such a manner that ench loses a portion of 
its natural length; but from the junction produceth a 
compound sound, equal in the time of pronouncing to 
either of them taken separately, and so making still but 
one syHable.” 

194. “ Now if we apply this definition (snys Mr. Smith) 
to the several combinations that may have been Jaid 
down and denominated diphthongs by former orthoepists, 
I believe we ball find only a small number of them merit- 
ing this name.” As a proof of the truth of this vbserva- 
tion, we find, that most of those vocal assemblages that 
go under the name of diphthongs emit but asimple sound, 
aod that not compounded of the two vowels, but one of 
them only, sounded long: thus pain and pane, pail and 
pale, hear and here, are perfectly the same sounds. 

195. These observations naturally lead us to a distine- 
tion of diphthongs into proper and improper; the proper 
are such as have two distinct vocal sounrts, and the im- 
proper such as have bnt one. 

105. The proper dipnthongs are, 

ta 


ocean io Question oy bor 
ex feud oi voice ua aasvage 
ex jowe!] om pound ue mainsuetude 
ta poniard ow now ui languid 
te spaniel 


In this assemblage it ia impossible not to eee a manifest 
distinction between those which begin with ¢ or i, and 





2 








* We see how many disputes the simple and ambiguous 


nature of vowels created among grammarians, and how it | 


has begot the mistake concerning diphthongs: all that 
are properly so are evyllebles 
teade:! to be signified by that word. JJulder. 


only way to reconcile this seeming contradic- |, 


_ || 


and not diphthongs, aa in-' 
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the rest. In those beginning with either of these vowels 
we find a squeezed sound like the commencing or conso- 
nant ¥ interpose, as it were, to articulate the latter vowel, 
and that the words where these diphthongs are found, 
might, agreeably to the sound, be spelt oshe-yan, f-yude, 
j-yewel, pon-yard, span-yel, pash-yon, &c. ; and as these 
diphthongs (which, from their commencing with the 
sound of y consonant, may not improperly be called semi- 
consonant diphthongs,) begin in that part of the mouth 
where 4, ¢ soft andt are formed, we find that coalescence 
ensue which forms the aspirated hiss in the numerous 
termination sion, tion, tial, &c. and by direct conse- 
quence in those ending in ure, une, as future, fortune, 
&c. for the letter u, when long, is exactly one of these 
semi-consonant diphthongs (8 ;) and coming immediately 
after the accent it coalesces with the preceding s, c, or é, 
and draws it into the aspirated hiss of sh or tsk. (459.) 
Those found in the termination ious may be called semi- 
consonant diphthongs also, as the @ and « have but the 
sound of one vowel. -It may be observed too, in passing, 
that the reason why in mansuetude the s does not go into 
#h, is, because when w is followed by another vowel in 
the same syllable, it drops its consonant sound at the be- 


+ 


ginning, and becomes merely double o. 

197. The improper diphthongs are, 
ae Cwsar ea clean ie friend 
ai aim ee reed o@ coat 
ao gaol ei ceiling oe a@conomy 
au taught eo people eo moon 
aw law ey they ow crow 

198. The triphthongs havi 


g Sg two sounds are merely 


ocular, and must therefore be classed with the proper 


| diphthongs: : 
aye {for ever) cou plenteous iew view 
eau beauty iew adieu ocu manceuvre 


Of all these combinations of vowels we shall treat in their 
alphabetical order. 
it 


AE. 


' 


i! 
| 
| 





199. 4e or @ is a diphthong, says Dr. Johnson, of very 
frequent use in the Latin language, which seems not pro- 
perly to have any place in the —— ; since the @# of the 
| Saxons has been long ont of use, being changed to ¢ sim- 
ps ; to which, m words frequently cecurring, the « of the 
Homans is,in the same manner, altered, as in equator, 
| equinoctial, and even in Fneas, 
|| 200. But though the diphthong @ is perfectly useless in 
}\ our language, and the substitution of ¢ in {ts stead, in 
‘| Cesar and £neas, ia recommended by Dr. Johnson, we do 
' not find his enbrity has totally annihilated it, especi- 
j ally in sake 4 mes and technical terms derived trom 
\ the learned languages. Coser, #ncas, JE sop, peen, 

|@ther, e@thiops mineral, amphishena, anacephaleosis, 
\| apheresis, egilops, o:ena, &¢. seem to preserve the diph- 
thong, as well as certain words, which are either plurals 
_ or geoitives in Latin words not naturalized, as cornuco- 
pic, crunied, aqua rite, minutia, stria, &e. 

| 901 ‘This diphthong, when not under the accent, in 
i Michaelmas, and when accented in Daedalus, is pro- 
Ht nounced like short ¢; it ia, like e, subject to the short 
|) sound wheu under the secondary accent, as in ## nobar- 
|| lus, where en, in the first syllable, is pronounced exaetly 
|| like the letter n. (530,) 


{ 
~ 





‘ 


) Al. 
| 


| 202. The sound of this diphthong is exactly like the 
|| long slender sound of a ; thus pail, a vessel, and pale,a 
|| colour, are perfectly the same sound. The exceptions are 
but few. 

203. When said is the third person preterimperfect tense 
of the verb to say, ai has the sound of short ¢,and said 
thymes with bed; the same sound of ei may be observed 
in the third person of the present tense saith and the par- 
ticiple said ; but when this word is an adjective, as the 
| said man, it is regular, and rhymes with trade. 

204. Plaid, a striped garment, rhymes with mad. 
205. Raillery ie a perfect rliviwe to salary ; and raisin, 
| a fruit, ie pronounced exactly like reasoz, the distinctive 
faculty of man. See hoth these words in the Dictionary. 
206. Again and Against, sound as if written agen and 
| agenst. 

207. The aisle of a church is pronounced exactly like 

isle, an island; and is sometimes written tle. 
(| 208, When this diphthong is ina final unaccented sylla- 
|| ble, the a is sunk and the i pronounced short: thus moun- 
|| fain, fuuntain, captain, curtain, villain, ate ali pro- 
nounced as if written mountin, fountin, captin, curtin, 
villim: but when the last word taker an additional syl- 
lable, the i is dropped, and the @ has its short sound, os 
villenous, villany. See the words in the Dictionary, 

209. The ai in Britain has the shart sound approachin 
(th, 20 common with all the vowels in final unaccento 

syllables, and iv pronavaced exactly like Briton. 


' 
| 
| 


‘ 
‘ 


| 
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210. Plait, a fold of cloth, is regular, and ought to be 
pronounced like plate, a dish; pronouncing it so as to 
rhyme with meat is a vulgarism, and ought to be avoided. 

Ll. Plaister belongs no longer to this class of words, 
being now more properly written plaster, rhyming with 
caster. 


AO. 


212. This combination of vowels in a diphthong is only 
to be met with in the word poh now more properly writ- 
ten, as it is pronounced, jai 


| 


AU: 


213. The general sound of this diphthong is that of the 
noun awe, as taught, caught, &c. or of the a in hall, 


ball, &c. 

214. When these letters are followed by m, and another 
consonant, they change to the second sound of 4 heard in 
far, farther, &c.: thus aunt, askaunce, haunch, launch, 
askaunt, flaunt, haunt, gauntlet, jaunt, craunch, jaun- 
dice, laundress, laundry, have the Italian sound of the | 
a in the fast syllable of papa and mamma. To these I) 
think ought to be added, daunt, paunch, gaunt, and saun- 
ter, as Dr. Kenrick has marked them with the Italian a, 
and not as if written dawnt, pawnch, &c. as Mr. Sheridan 
sounds them. Maund, a basket, is always pronounced | 
with the Italian @, and nearly as if written marnd ; for) 
which reason Maundy Thursday, which is derived from) 
it, ought, with Mr. Nares,to be pronounced in the saime_ 
manner, though generally heard with the sound of av. | 
To maunder, to grumble, though generally heard as if 
written mawnder, ought certainly to be pronounced as 
Mr. Nares hae classed it, with the Italian a. The same 
may be observed of taunt, which ought to rhyme with 
aunt, though sounded tawnt by Mr. Sheridan; and being 
left out of the above list, supposed to be so pronounced 
by Mr. Nares. [But Mr. Elphinston has placed the ana- 
Jogy of these words in so strongwnd curious a light, that 
I cannot help presenting them to the reader in his own 
words, though a different orthography: “ U meritoriously | 
distinguishes aunt, the parent's sister, from ant the em- 
met, and gives a slender shut, the servile of a broad open, 

et without pretence of so dangerous or any coincidence ; 
in defiance of both sisters, his aunt had power to retain 
the company of jaunt, haunt, vaunt, taunt, daunt, gaunt, 
gauntlet ; inallot which the u does precisely the same duty 
formerly did in chaunt, graunt, maund, and commaund ; 
in saunter and sawnder ; as well as in unch, haunch, 
paunch, launch, staunch ; all now justlPas pencalogi- 
cally, chant, grant, mand, (the old basket,) command, 
santer, sender; branch, hauchk, panch, lanch, stanch. 
Jaundice alone pleaded « radical; and yet was found 
mere jandice. So with aunt, must return to truth and 
etymology (who do not always join issue,) jent, hant, 
vant, tawt, dant, gant, gantlet ; and even the venerable 
Mandy Thursday, with her mand or basket in her hand. 
She had, indeed, almost left the language, though Astrea 
had not left the land, when analogy (or harmony) enacted ; 
a broad (eu) shall not in English precede n; followed 
either by » dry dental, or by a sibilation; that is, aw shall 
not be followed by mt, nd, nee, nch,or nge. No such 
sounds being sufferable in the English system, as aunt, 
aund, aunch, aunce, or aunge ; there shall be no such 
semblances. Alike are therefore indispensable, chant and 
jant ; hand and mand, chance and lance, branch and 
danch, banter and saxter ; Sande and his full self Alez- 
ander. Inall sueh, @ far from broad or open, is slender 
and shot; yet hardly shorter than if the silent aspira- 
tion interposed in ahut, sahnter, laknce, laknch, and the 
rest. Beiore rge, indeed, a is also slender, but open; not 
ah, but a; guarded therefore by its own (i) servile (us 
we saw in its place) against every danger of change. 
Faun and fawn remain doubtless in fauns and fawns, 
unaltered by the adscititious depressive sibilant.” Pro- 
priety ascertained in her Picture, vol. i. p. 171.] 

215, Laugh and draught, which are very properly 
classed by Mr. Nares among those words which have the 
long Italiane in father, are marked by Mr. Sheridan with 


! 




















| 


his first sound of a@ in dat, longthened into the sound of a||fleam, freak, gear, 


in father, by placing the accent on it. Staunch is spelled 
without the u by Jolinson, and therefore improperly 
classed by Mr. Nares in the above list. 

216. Faunt and eveunt scem to be the only real ex- 
ecptions to this sound of a in the whole list; and o# these 


|| sound of slende 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS AO, AU, &c. 


218. There is a pt pronunciation of this diph- 
thong among the vulgar, which is, giving the au in 
daughter, sauce, saucer, and saucy, the sound of the Ita- 
lian a, and nearly as if written darter, sarce, sarcer, and 
sarcy; but this pronunciation cannot be too carefully 
aveiied. Au in sausage, also, is sounded by the vulgar 
with short a, as if written gota. ig but in this, as in 
the other words, au ought to so awe. See the words 
in the Dictionary. 


AW 


219. Has the long broad sound of a in ball, with which 
ba word bawl is perfectly identical. It is always re- 
gular. 


AY. 


220. This diphthong, like its near relation ai, has the 
ra inpay, day, &e. and ia pronounced like 
Jong ¢ in the word quay, which is now ‘sometimes seen 
written key; for if we cannot bring the pronunciation to 
the spelling, it is looked upon as some improvement to 
bring the Aging Sig the pronunciation: a most pernici- 
ous practice in the language. See Borel. ' 

221. To flay, to strip off the skin, also, is corruptly pro- 
nounced flea ; but the diphthong in this word seems to be 
recovering its rights. 

2 There isa wanton departure from analogy in or- 
thography, by changing the y in this diphthong to ¢ in the 
words paid, said, laid, for payed, sayed, and layed. Why 
these words should be written with ¢,and thus contract- 
ed, and played, prayed, and delayed, remuin at large, let 
our wise corrector of orthography determine. Stayed 
also, a participial adjective signifying steady, is almost 
always written staid. 

When ay comes immediately after the accent in a 
final syllable, like ai, it pi the former vowel in the 
colloquial pronunciation of the days of the week. Thas, 
as we pronounce captain, curtain, &c. as if written captin, 
curtin, &c, 80 we hear Sunday, Alonday, &c. as if written 
Sundy, Mundy, &c. A more distinct pronunciation of day 
in these words, is a mark of the northern dialect. oe) 

224. The familiar assent of ay for yes, is a combination 
of the long Italian @ in the last syllable of papa, and the 
first sound ofc. If we give the a the sound of that letter 
in ball, the word degenerates into a coarse rustic pronun- 
ciation: though, in the House of Commons, where this 
word is made a noun, we frequently, but not correctly, 
hear it 80 pronounced, in the phrase the Ayes have it. 





AYE. 


225. This triphthong is a combination of the slender 
sound of a, heard in pa-per, and the ¢ in me-tre. The word 
which it composes, signifying ever, ie almost obsolete. 


EA. 


296. The regular sound of this diphthong is that of the 
first sound of ¢ in here ; but its irregular sound of short ¢ 
is so frequent, as to make & catalogue of both necessary ; 
especially for those who are unsettled in the pronuncia- 
pyre ced the capital, and wish to practise in order to form 
a habit. 

227. ‘The first sound of ea is like open e¢, and is heard in the 
following words: Afeard, affear, anneal, appeal, appear, 
appease, aread, arrear, beacon, beadle, beadroll, beads, 
beadsman, beagle, beak, beaker beam, bean, beard, bearded, 
beast, beat, beaten, beaver, belea er, beneath, A, 
bereave, besmear, bespeak, bleach, bleak, blear, bleat, bo- 
hea, breach, bream, to breathe, cease, cheap, cheat, clean, 


|| cleanly, (adverb,) clear, clearance, cleave, cochineal, col- 


league, conceal, congeal, cream, creak, crease, creature, 
deacon, deal, dean, deanery, dear, decease, defeasance, 
defeasible, defeat, demean, demeanour, deercese, dream, 
drear, dreary, each, eager, eagle, eagre, ear, cast, caster, 
easy, to eat, caten, eaves, entreat, endear, escheat, fear, 
fearful, feasible, feasibility, feast, feat, feature, flea, 

— glean, to grease, grease, 
greaves, heal, heap, hear, heat, heath, heathen, heave, 
utpeach, increase, inseam, interleare, knead, lea, to lead, 
leaf, league, leak, lean, lease, leash, leasing, least, leave, 
leaves, mead, meagre, meal, mean, meat, measles, meatkhe, 
neat, neap, near, pea, peace, peak, peal, pease, peat, plea, 


words are chiefly confined to tragedy, they may be al. || plead, please, reach, to read, ream, reap, rear, rearwerd, 


lowed to “fret and strut their hour upon the stage” in 
the old traditionary sound of awe. 
217. This diphthong is pronounced like long o in Aaut- 


bow, as if written he-boy; and like o short in cauliflower, 
laurel, and laxdanum ; as if written colliflower, lorrel, || 





reason, recheat, redstreak, release, repeal, repeat, retreat, 
reveal, sercak, scream, seal, sea, stant, seamy, sear, sear- 
cloth, season, seat, shear, shears, sheath, sheathe, sheaf, 
sleasy, sneak, sncaker, sneakup, speak, spear, steal, steata, 
rei stream, streamer, streamy, surcease, tea, teack, 


andleddanum, In gauge,au has the sound of slender a,|| tead, teague, teal, team, tear, (substantive) tease, tong. 


ai l rhymes with pige, 


\) treacle, treason, 


treat, treatise, treatwient, treaty 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS EAU, EE, AND EL 


tweag, tweak, tweague, veal, underneath, uncasy, unreare, 

why weak, ray weal, weald, wean, weanling, wea- 
riness, wearisome, weary, wcasand, weasel, weace, wheat, 
whpaten, wreak, wreath wreathe, wreathy, yea, year, 
ap tay oh yearling, yearly, zeal. 

228. In this catalogue we find beard and bearded some- 
times pronounced as if written dberd and berded: but this 
corruption of the diphthong which Mr, Sheridan has 
arg seems confined to the S See the word. 

. The preterimperfect tense of cat is sometimes writ- 
ten ate, particularly by Lord Bolingbroke, and frequently, 
and, perhaps, more correetly, pronounced ct, especially in 
Ireland: but eaten always preserves the ca long. 

230. Ea in fearsul is long when it signities timorous, 
and short when it signifies terridle,as il written ferful. 
See the word. 

231. To read is long in the prevent tense, and short in 
the past and participle, which are sometimes written red. 

Teat, a dug, is marked by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Elphin- 
ston, and Mr. Nures, with short ¢ like ¢it, but more pro- 
Least its Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johuston, Mr. Perry, 
and Mr. Smith, with the long ¢, rhyming with meat. 

233. Beat, the proterimperfuet tense, and participle of | 
to beat, is he tet pronounced in Treland like brt (a 
wager): and if atility were the only object of langnage, 
this would certainly b> the preferable promumiciation, as 
nothing tends myre to obscurity than verbs whieh hare 
no different form for their present and past times; but 
fashion in this, asin many othur cases, triumphs over use! 
and propriety; and det, for the past time and participle 
of beat, wust be religiously avoided. 

234. Ea is pronounced like the short ein the following 
words: Abreast, ahead, already, bedstead, behead, be- 
spread, bestead, bread, breadth, breakfast, breast, breath, | 
cleanse, cleanly, ery ipa cleanlity, dead, deadly, deaf, ; 
deafen, dearth, death, earl, rarldom, early, earn. carnest, 
earth, earthen, earthly, endeavour, feather, head, healy, 
health, heurd, hearse, heacon, heavy, jealous, inypearl, 
instead, lead, leadea, leant, (tho past time and partici- 
ple of to Iran), learn, learuing, leather, leaven, mea- 
dow, meant, measure, pearl, sant, pheasdnt, pletsant, 
pleasantry, pleasure, read, (paiat time and participle), 
readily, readiness, ready, realm, rehearsal, reierrse. 
research, seamstress, scarce, search, spread, stead, stead- 
fest, steady, steatth, stealthy, sweat, sweaty, thread, 
threaden, threat, threaten, treachery, tread, treadle, trea- | 
sure, uncleanly. icealth, wealthy, weapon, weather, yearn, 
zealot, zealous, zealously, 

2a3. [ have given the last three words, compounded of 
teal, ay instuuces of the short sound of the diphthong, be- 
cause it is certainly the more usual sound; but some at- 
tempts have lately been made in the House of Commons 
to pronounce them tong, as in the noun. Lt is a commend. | 
able zeal to ondcavonr to reform the language as well as 
the constitution; but whether, if these words were alter- 
ed, it woukl be 2 rea! reformation, may admit of some 
dispute, Sce Enclitical Termination, No. 515, and the 
word Zealot. 

236. Heard, the past time and participle of hear, is 
sometimes cocruptly pronounced with the diphthong long, 
#0 its to rhyme with rear’d ; but this is supposing the ver 
to be regular; which, from the spolling, is evidently not 
the case. 

237. It is, perhaps, worth observation, that when this 
diphthong comes before r, it is apt to slide into the shgrt 
wu, which 1s undoubtadly very near the true sound, but not. 
exactly: thus pronouncing cart, earth, dearth, as if writ- 
ten url, urth, durth, is a slight deviation from the true 
sound, which is exactly that of i before r, followed by 
another consonant, in virtue, virgia; and that is the true 
sound of short ¢ in rerimin, vernal, &c. ( 

238. Leant, the past time and participle of to lean, is 
grown vulgar: the regular form leaned is preferable. 

239. The past time and participle of the verb to leap, 
seems to prefer the irregular form; therefore, though we 
almost always hear to leap rhyming with reap, we gene- 
rally bear leaped, written and pronuunced leapt, rhyming 
with wept. 

240. Ea is pronounced like long slender a in dare, in tho 
following word»: Bear, bearer, break, forbear, forswear, 
greet, pear, steak, secer, to tear, wear. 

241. The word great is sometimes pronounced as if 
written greet, generally by people of education, and al- 
most universally in Trelaml; but this is contrary to the 
fixed and sottled practice in England. That this is an 
affected pronunciation, will be perceived iv a moment by 
Pronooncing this word in the parser; Alerander the 
Great; for thoee whe pronounce the word greet, in other 
cases, wil] geourally in this rhyme it with fate. [tistrue 
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pronounced brake than breck,as it is sometimes affectedly 
pronounced. 

243. £a is pronounced like the long Italian @ in father, 
inthe following words: Heart, hearty, hearten, hcarth, 
hearken, 

244. Ea, unaccented, has an obscure sound, approach- 
ing to short u, in vengeance, serjeant, pageant, and pa- 
geantry. 2 


EAU. 


245. This iga French rather than an English triph- 
thong, being found only in words derived from that lan- 
guage. Its sound is that of long open o, as beau, bureau, 
flambeau, portmanteau. In beaut, and ts compounds, it 
has the first sound of w, as if written bewty. 


EE. 


246. This diphthong, in all words except those that end 
in r, has a squeezed sound of Jong open ¢, formed by a clo- 
ser application of the tongue to the reofof tho mouth, 
than in that vowel singly, which is distinguishable to a 
nice ear, in the diferent sounds of the verbs to fre and to 
meet, and the nouns fica and ment. ‘This has always Leen 
my opinion; but, apoo consulting some good speukers on 
the oceasion, and in parttenlar, Mr. Garrick, who could 
find uo difference in the sunad of these words, 1 am less 
confident in giving it tothe publick. At any rate the dif- 
ferenes is but very trifling, and [ shall therefore consider 
ee av equivalent to Ue lung open e. 

7. This diphthong is irregular only in the word 
breeches, pronou.ced as if written britches. Cheesecake, 
sometimes pronounced chizcake, and breech, briteh, [ look 
upon as vulgarisms. Beelzebub, indeed, in prose, hus ge- 
nerally the short sound of ¢,us in bell: amd when these 

two letters form but one syliahle, in the poetical contrac- 
tien of eer and ne'er, for ever and aever, they are pro- 
nounced as if written air and nair. 


El. 


’ 

243, The general sound of this diphthong seems to be 
the same as ey, when under the accent, which is like long 
_Slender a; but the other sounds are so numerous as to re- 
qnire a catulogue of them all. 

249. Ei has the sound of long slender a in deign, vein, 
reim, rein, feign, halts veil, heinous, heir, hewess, in- 
weigh, weirk, weigh, «kein, reins, their, theirs, eight, 
freight, werwht, neighbour, and their compounds. When 

hk comes after this diphthong, thongh there is not the 

enat remonant of the Saxon gutturn) sonnd, yet it has not 
exactly the same stuple vowel sound ns when followed by 
other consonants; ei, followed by gh, sounds both vowels 
like ae; or if we could interpose the w consonant, bet ween 
the aand ¢ in efyht, weight, &e, it might, periaps, cou- 
vey the sound better, The difference, however, it 90 deti- 
cate as to render this distinetion of no great tmportaace. 

The same observations sre applicable to the words 
ht, stratwhten, &c. Bee the word bight. 

. £i has the sound of leng open ¢ in herr, in the fol- 
lowing words and their compounds: To ceil, ceiiay, 
conceit, deceit, receipt, conceive, perceive, deccive, recetre, 
inveigle, seize, seisin, Seignior, seigninry, eine, ehcion. 
el pec ought to be in the preceding class. See the 
word, 

251. Leisure is sometimes pronounced as rhyming with 
pleasure ; but, in my opinion, very improperly: for if it 
be allowed that eustom js equally divided, wo ought, in 
this case, to pronounce the presi | long, as more es- 
pressive of the ides anmexed to it. (241.) 

252. Either and neither are so often prononneed eye- 
ther and nivk-ther, that it is hard to say lo which closs 
they belong. Analogy, however, without hesitation. gives 
the diphthong the sound ef long open ¢, rather than that 
of ¢. and rhymes them with breather, one who breathes, 
This is the pronunciation Mr. Garrick always gave ite 
these words; but the true analogical round of the diph- 
thong iu these words is that of the slender a, ag if writton 
anther and nay-ther ‘This pronunciation is adopted in 
Ireland, but is not favoured by one of our ort hoepists 5 for 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Perry, Mr. 
Smith, Steofs Grammer. and Dr, Jones, all prosoance 
these words with the diphthong like long ¢. VW. Johnston 
alone adopts the sound of long i exclusively; Dr. Ken- 
rick gives both éther and ither, bat prefers the first, bnt 
gives neither the sound of long e exclusively > Mr. Coote 
saya these words are generally pronounced with the cd 
itike the 7 in mine, Mr. Barclay gives nv deseription of 











the ec is the regular sonnd of this diphthong; but this |/the sound of ¢¢ im either, but says neither is sometimes 
slender sound of ¢ has, in all probability, given way to |! pronounced nither and by others néther ; and Mr. Nares 


that of a as deeper and more expressive of the epithet 


242 The same observations are applicable to the word 
break ; which ia much more oxpressive of the action when 
4 : 


says, “cither and neither are spoken by some with the 
sound of long i; E hove beard even that of long ¢ given to 
thenr; but as the regular way is alse in use, | throk it is 
preferable, These differences seem to have arisen from 


26 DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS EO, EOU, &c. 


ignorance of the regular sound of ei.” If by the regular \| to chew ; but this is gross and vulgar. To chew ought al- 
way and the regular sound of this diphthong Mr. Nares | ways to rhyme with new, view, dc. 

means the long sound of ¢, we need only inspect No. 249, 

and 250, to see that the sound of a@ is the more general EWE 

sound, and therefore ought to be called the regular; but : 

where there are so many instances of words where this | 


diphthong has the long sound of ¢, and custom is so uni-— 


i toh } male sheep; which is pronounced exactly like yew a tree 
tg jos th-sag a a a ra cs or the plural personal pronoun cre is a vulgar 


pronunciation of this word as if written yoe, thymin 


268. This triphthong exists only in the word ewe, a fe- 


253. Ei has the sound of long open i, in Aeight and || 
sleight, rhyming with white and a Height ie indeed, _ with doe, which must be carefully avoided. the word. 
often heard rhyming with eight and weight, and that 
among very respectable speakers; but custom seems to EY. 
decide in favour of the other pronunciation, that it may 
better tally with the adjective AigA, of which it is the ab- 269. When the accent is on this ral eer it isalways 
stract. pronounced like ay, or like its kindred diphthong ei in 
254. Ei has the sound of short ¢, in the two words hei- || rein, reign, &c.; thus bey, dey, grey, prey, they, trey, 
fer and nonpareil, pronounced Aeffer and nonparell. whey, obey, convey, purvey, survey, hey, eyre, and eyry, 
255. This diphthong, when unaccented, like ai, (208,) || are always heard as if written bay, day, &c. Key and ley 
drops the former vowel, and is pronounced like short ¢, in || are the only exceptions, which always rhyme with sea. 
forcign, foreigner, forfeit, forfeiture, sovereign, sove- . 


reignty, surfeit, counterfeit. 270, Ey, when unaccented, is pronounced like ee: thas 


galley, valley, alley, barley, &c. are pronounced as if 
written gallee, vallee, &c. The noun survey, therefore, if 
EO. we place the accent on the first syllable, is anomalous. 


256. This diphthong is pronounced like ¢ long in people, pee tis were 
as if written peeple ; and like e short in leopard, and jeo- EYE 
pardy, as if written ere and sonperas } = in the law 
terms feoffee, feoffer. 0, if w ' . 
St Sk bed nee Petes Soe een ee 271. This triphthong is only found in the word eye, 
7. We frequently hear these vowels contracted into which is always pronounced like the letter /. 
short o in geography and geometry, as if written joggra- 


phy, and jommetry: but this gross pronunciation seems | LA. 
daily wearing away, and giving place to that which sepa- | 
rates the vowels into two distinct syllables, as it is al- 272, This diphthong, in the terminations ian, ial, tard, 


ways heard in geographical, geometer, geometrical, and | and jate, forms but one syllable, though the ¢ in this si- 
sede per eorgick is always beard as if written | tyation, having the squeezed sound of ee perfectly similar 
orgick, and inust be given up as incorrigible. (116.) | to y, gives the syllable a double sound, very distinguish- 
258, £o is heard like long u in feod, feodal, = able in its nature from a syllable formed without the i: 
which are sometimes written as they are pronounced, |thys Christian, filial, p&iard, conciliate, sound as if 
Seud, feudal, feudatory. . || written Christ-yan, fi-val, pon-yard, concil-yate, and 
259. Eo, when unaceented, has the sound of « short in | have in the last syllable an evident mixture of the sound 
of 1a. i : diph 
: - : 373. In diamond, these vowels are properly no diph- 
ergeon, but in scutcheon, escutcheon, pigeon, and wid- | thong ; and in prose, the word ought to ave theee distinct 
geon, the eo sounds like short i. syllables ; but we frequently hear it so pronounced as to 
260. Eo sounds like long o in yeoman and yeomanry ; || drop the a entirely, and as if written dimond. This, how- 
the first syllables of which words rhyme with go, no, so. ever, is a corruption that ought to be avoided. 
See the words. F p , 274. In carriage, marriage, parliament, and miniature, 
261. Eo in galleon, a Spanish ship, sounds as if written |! the @ is dropped, and the i has its short sound, as if writ- 
galloon, rhyming with moon. ten carridge, marridge, parliment, miniture. (90.) 


TE. 


275, The regular sound of this diphthong is that of ee, 
as in grieve, thieve, fiend, lief, lege, ¢ ief, kerchief, 
=e auctionier, grenadier, &c. as if written 


surgeon, sturgeon, dudgeon, gudgeon, bludgeon, curmud- 
con, dungeon, luncheon, puncheon, truncheon, burgeon, 





EOU. 


. 262 This peg & of vowels, for they cannot be pro- 
perly called a triphthong, is often contracted into one 
syllable in prose, and poeta never make it go fortwo. In 
cutaneous and vitreous, two syllables are palpable; but in 
gorgeous and outrageous the soft g coalescing with ¢ 
seoms to drop a syllable, though polite pronunciation will 
always preserve it. 

263. This assemblage is never found but in an unac- 
conted syllable, and generally a final one; and when it is 
immediately —. by the dentala d or ¢, it metts them | 
into the sounds of j and tech: thus hideous and piteous are | 

| 


greeve, theeve, feend, &c. a ; 

276. It has the sound of long i in die, hie, lie, pie, tre, 
vie, as if written dy, hy, &e. ; 

277. The short sound of ¢ is heard in friend, tierce, and 
the long sound of the same etter in tier, frieze. 

Q78. in variegate the best pronunciation is to sound 
both vowels distinetly like ¢, as if written va-ry-e-gate, 

279. In the numeral terminations in teta, as twentieth, 
thirtieth, &c. the vowels ought also to be kept distinet ; 
the first like open ¢,as heard in the y in twenty, thirty, 


eae 


pronounced as if written hijeous and pitcheous. The same 
may be observed of rightcous, plenteous, bounteous, cour- 


teous, beauteous, and duteous. (293,) (294.) &c. and the second like short ¢, heard in breath, deat 
&c. 
EU. 280. In fiery too, the vowels are heard distinctly. 


28), In orient and spaniel, where these letters come 
after a liquid, they are pronounced distinctly; and great 
|| care should be taken not to Jet the last word degencrate 
into spannel. Seta : 
282, When these letters meet, in consequence of form- 
ing the plurals of nouns, they retain either the long or 
EW. | short sound they had in the singular, without increasing 
the number of syllables : thus a fly makes flics,a lie makes 
965. This diphthong is pronounced like long u, and is || lies, company makes compantes, and dignity dignities. 
almost always regular. ‘There is a corrupt pronunciation || The same may be observed of the third persons and past 
of it like oo chiefly in London, where we sometimes hear || participles of vorbs, as I fly, he flies, I deny, he denies, he 
dew and new, pronounced as if written doo and noo; but || denied, J sully, he sullied, &c. which may be pronounced 
when r precedes this diphthong, as in brew, crew, drew, || a8 if written denize, denide, sullid, &c. (104 hg 
&c, pronouncing it like 00, is scarcely improper. Bee | 283. When ie is a termination without the accent, it is 
(176,) (339.) || pronounced like ¢ only, in the same situation: thus dra- 
268. Shew and strew have almost left this class, and by || #ier, grazier, and glazier, have the last syllable sounded 
Johnson's recommendation are become shew and strow, fine if written brarhur, grazhur, and ‘abil or rather as 
as they are pronounced. The proper name Shrewsbury, || braze-yur, graze-yur, &c. (98,) (418. 
however, still retains the ¢, though always pronoun 
Shrowsbury. Sew, with a needlo, always rhymes with no ; TEU. 
and sewer, signifying a drain, is generally pronounced : oo ; 
shore: but sewer an officer, rhymes with fewer. ‘| 284. These vowols occur in adieu, lieu, purlieu, where 
Sewer. || they have the sound of long u, as if written adeu, leu, pur. 
207. Ew is sometimes pronounced like aw in the verb! lew. 


264. This diphthong is always sounded like long u or 
ew, and is scarcely ever irregular: thus feud, deuce, &c. 
are pronounced as if written fewd, dewce, &e. 





DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS JEW, IO, &e. 


7~ 


T 


265. In one word, lieutenant, these letters are pro- || languages it is always pronounced like single ¢, and comes 
nounced like short ¢, as if written lev-tenant. See the 


word. 


(EW. 


286. These letters occur only in the word view where 
they sound like eeu, rhyming with few, new. 


10. 


287. When the accent is upon the first of these vowels 
they form two distinet syllables, as violent, violet ; the 
last of which is sometimes corruptly pronounced vi-let. 

288. In marchioness the i is entirely sunk, and the an- 
acceuted o pronounced, as it usually is in this situation, 
like short u,as if written marshuness. (352.) 

289. In cushion the o is sunk, aud the word pronounced 
cushin. See the word. 

290. In the very numerous termination ion, these vow- 
els are pronounced in one syllable like short u; but when 
they are preceded by a liquid, as in million, minion, cla- 
rion, &c. (113,) the two vowels, though they make but one 
syllable, are heard distinctly: the same may be observed 
when they are preceded by any of the other consonants, 
except sand t, as champion, scorpion, acc. where the vow- 
els are heard separately: but the terminations tion and 
sion are pronounced in one syllable, like the verb shun. 

291. The only exception to this rule is, when the ¢ is 

receded bys: in this case the ¢ goes into ted, and the i 
is in @ small degree audible like short ¢. ‘This may be 
heard in question, miztion, digestion, combustion, and 
what is an instance of the same kind in Christian, as if 
written ques-tshun, miz-tshun, &c. quest-yun, mizt-yun. 
(272.) (464.) 


TOU. 


292. This triphthong, when preceded by a 2 ieee or any 
mute but a dental, is heard distinctly in two syllables, as in 
bilious, various, glorious, abstemious, ingenious, copious ; 
but when preceded by the dentals t, soft ¢ and s, these vow- 
els coalesce into one syllable, pronounced like shus: thus 
precious, factious, norious,anzious, are sounded as if writ- 
ten presh-us, fac-shus, nock-shus, ang-shus. (459.) 

293. The same tendency of theso vowels to conlesce 
after a dental, and draw it to aspiration, makes us hear 
tedious, odious, and insidious, pronounced as if written 
te-je-us, o-jre-us, and in-sid-je-us ; for as dis but flat ¢, it 
is no wonder it should be subject to the same aspiration, 
when the same vowels follow : nay it may be affirmed, 
that so agreeable is this sound of the d to the analogy of 
English pronunciation, that, unless we are upon our 
gourd, the organs naturally slide into it. It is not, how- 
ever, pretended that this is the eyerpr pronunciation ; 
for the sake of analogy it were to be wished it were: but 
an ignorance of the real powers of the letters, joined with 
a laudable desire of keeping as near as possible to the or- 
thography, is apt to prevent the d from going into j, and 
to make us hear o-de-us, te-de-us, &c. On the other band, 
the vulgar, who in this case are right by instinct, not only 
indulge the aspiration of the d, which the a is 80 
prone to, but are apt to unite the succeeding syllables too 
closely, and to say o-jus, and te-jus, instead of o-je-ws, and 
iene or rather ode-yus, tede-yus. 

If the y be roar pronounced, it sufficiently 
expresses the aspiration of the d, and is, in my opinion, the 
preferable mode of delineuting the sound, as it keeps the 
two last syllables from uniting too closely. Where ana- 
logy, therefore, is so clear, and custom so dubious, we 
ought not to hesitate a moment at pronouncing odious, 
tedious, perfidious, fastidious, insidious, invidious, com- 
pendious, melodious, commodious, preludious, and studi- 
ous, as if written, o-je-ous, te-je-ous, &c. or rather ode- 
gus, tede-yus, &c. nor should we forget that Jadian comes 
under the same analogy, and ought, though contrary to 

table usage, to be pronounced as if written Indyan, 
nearly as In-je-an. (376.) 


0.1. 


295. This diphthong ia regularly pronounced as the long 
open sound of o, as in boat, coat, oat, coal, loaf, &c. The 
only exceptions are, broad, abroad, ons, which sonnd as 
if written brawd, abrawd, gravt. meal is sometimes 
pronounced ot-meal, but scems to be recovering the long 
sound of o, as in oat. 


OE. 


296. Whether it be proper to retain the o in this diph- 
thong, or to banish it from our orthography, as Dr. John- 
son advises, certain it is, that in words from the learned 


i i 


| entirety ander the same laws as that vowel; thus, when 

jit ends a syllable, with the accent upon it, it is long, as in 
| An-toe-ci, Peri-oe-ci : when under the secondary accent, 
| in eec-umenical, occ-onomicks, it is like ¢ short: it is long 
é in foe-tus, and short ¢ in foc-tid and assa-foctida ; in 
doe, for, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, (to dig,) and brlboes, it is 
sounded exactly like long open o: in canoe and shoe, like 
oo, as if written canoo and shoo: and in the verb does, like 
short u, as if written duz. 


OF! 


297. There is but one word where this triphthong oc- 
curs, and that is in Shakspeare’s King Lear, in the word 
ociliads, (glances,) and, in my opipion, it ought to be 
sounded as if written ¢-il-yeds. 


OEU. 


298. This diphthong is from the French, in the word 
manocurre ; a word, within these few years, of very go- 
neral use in our language. It is not in Johnson, and t 
oeu is pepe Seer by those who can pronounce 
French in the French manner; but this is such a sound 
of the w as does not exist in English, and therefore it can- 
not be described. The nearest sound is 00: with which, 
if this word is pronounced by an English speaker, as if 
written manoovre, it may, except with very nice French 
ears, escape criticism. 


OI. 


299. The general and almost universal sound of thie 
=: ages is that of @ in water, and the first ¢ in me-tre. 
This double sound is very distinguishable in boii, toil, 
spoil ant point, anoint, &c. which sound onght to be 
carefu ly preserved, as there is a very prevalent practice 
among the vulgar of dropping the o, and pronouncing 
these words as if written dile, tile, spile, &e. 

4300. The only instance which admits of a doubt in the 
sound of this diphthong, when under the necent, is in the 
word choir; but this word is now so much more fre- 
quently written quire, that uniformity strongly inclines 
us to pronounce the ot in choir like long i, and which, by 
the common orthography, seems fixed beyond recovery. 
But it may be observed, that either the spelling or the 
pronunciation of Chorister, commonly pronounced Qui- 
rister, ought to be altered. See the words. 

301. When this di hthong is not under the accent, it is 
variously pronounced, Dr. Kenrick places the accent on 
the first syllable of turcois, and, for I know not what rea- 
son, pronounces it as if written turkiz ; and turkois with 
the oi broad, as in boys, Mr. Sheridan places the accent 
on the second syllable, and gives the a pong the French 
sound, as if the word was written turkate. In my opinion 
the best orthography is turquoise, and the best pronunci- 
ation with the accent on the last syllable, and the o7, 
sounded like long ¢, as if written turkees; as we pro- 
nounce tortoise, with the accent on the first syllable, and 
the ot like short i, as if written tortiz. 

302, In eroirdupois, the first diphthong js pronounced 
| like short ¢, as if written averdupvise. 

303, In connoisseur the same sound of ¢ is substituted, 
as if written connesseur. 

_ 304. In shamois or chamois, a species of leather, the ot 

is pronounced like long ¢, as if written shammee. 

Adroit and devoir, two scarcely naturalized French 
words, have the oi regular, though the latter word, in po- 
= pronunciation, retains its French sound, os if written 

evwor. 


00. 


306. The sound of this diphthong is regular, except in 
a few words: it is pronounced long in moon, soon, fool, 
rood, food, mood, &c, This ia its regular sound. 

307. It has a shorter sound corresponding to the w in 
bull, in the words tool, wood, good, hood, foot, stood, un- 
derstood, withstood ; and these are the only words where 
this diphthong has this middle sound. 

308. It has the sound of short « in the two words blood 
and flood, rhyming with mud. 

309. Soot is vulgarly ounced so as to rhymo with 


but, hut, &c. but ought to have its long, regular sound 
pang, Poker boot, as we always bear it in the compound 
sooty. the word. 


310. Door and flour are universally pronounced by the 
English, as if written dore and flore ; but in Ireland they 
preserve the regular sound of og. See the word Door. 

311. Moor, a black man, is regular in polite pronuncia- 
tion, and like more in vulgar. Moor, a marsh, is eome- 
times heard rhyming with store; but more correct speak- 
era pronounce it regularly, rhyming with poer. 


‘ 


28 DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE DIPHTHONGS OU, OW, AND OY. 


OU. ieee (a heap of barley, &c.) cow, brow, brown, browse, 


plow, sow, row, arow, allow, disalivw, endow, down, clown, 
312. This is the most irregular assemblage of vowelsio Foon, town, crown, drown, gown, renown, dowager, dow~ 
our language: its most common sound is that heard in | dy, dower, dowre, dowry, dowery, dowlas, drowse, drowsy, 
bound, found, ground, é&c. and this may be called its pro- || qower, bower, lower, (to look gloomy,) power, powder, 
pet sound ; but its deviations are so many and so vartous, \"Dpowess, prow, prowl, vowel, towel, bower, rowel, cowl, 
that the bost idea of it will bo conveyed by giving the sim- i scowl, crowd, skower, tower, sow, (a swine.) sewins, sorel, 
ples of all its different sounds. : ; || thowl, low, (to bellow as a cow.) This word is generally 
31%. ‘The tirst or proper sound of this diphthong iscom- |’ proyounced as low, not high ; but if custom, in this case, 
ser of the a ia dall, aud the oo in tev, or rather the a Let not absolutely decided, it ought, in my opinion, to 
io bull, and is eqnivateat Lo the ow in dowa, frown, &c. | have the first sound of this diphthong, rhyming with dow, 
this sound is heard in abound, about, account, acousticks, a¢ much more expressive of the noise it ignites; which,” 
eyrauad, alowl, amount, around, arouse, astound, arouch, || where sounds are the ideas to — ought to have 
bough, bounce, bound, bounty, bownteous, bout, carcuse, |) grogt weight in pronunciation. (241, 251.) Bee the word, 
chonse, eluud, clough, clout, clouterly, compound, couch, | $24. The second sound of this diphthong is heard in 
cuuchant, crouch, deflour, derour, devout, doubt, doubt-- hlow, slow, crow, grow, flow, glow, bow, {tu shoot with,) 
Jul, drought, doughty, douse, encounter, espouse, ¢rpourd, || ppnow, low,(not bigh,) mow, (tocut grass,) row, show, sow, 
flout, foul, fouader, found, foundling, fountain, frousy, || (to geatter grain,) strow, snow,trow, below, bestow, ome, 
lout, gout, (w disease.) ground, grouse, grout, hound, |) gion, owner, flown, grown, growta, know, known, sown, 
our, house, impound, loud, lounge, louse, lout, mound, || inner, (to bring low,) throm, thrown ; in all these words 
mountain, mountebank, mouse, mouth, noun, ounce, eur, || the ow sounds uke long o in ga, no, so, &c. of a 
oust, out, ouler, outermost, paramount, plough, pouch, 325. The noun prow, signifying the forcpart of a ship, 
pounce, pound, pout, profound, pronown, pronounce, pro- || rhymes with go in Mr. Sheridan, and with wew in Dr, 
pound, proud, rebound, recvunt, redoubt, reduudbled, re- | Kenrick. The Jatter is, in my opinion. the preferable. 
duand, reacounter, round, roundelay, rouse, reut, scoun-) soynd: while the verb to prow! (to seek for prey,) rhymes 
drel, scour, scout, shout, shroud, slouch, spouse, spout, with ewl according to Mr. Sheridan, and with soul ae- 
sprow, stout, surround, south, thou, thousand, tous, |\\eording to Dr. Kenrick: the latter bas the old spellin 
trounce, trowsers, trout, wound, (did wind,) slough (a |, prole to plead, but the former bas, in my opinion, bot £ 
miry place,) rowch, couchsafc, without, scaramouch, | analogy and the best usage on its side, Roth these writers 
3h . The second sound is that of short «in bud, and js tI unite in giving the first sound of this diphthong to pruw- 
heard in the following words and their compounds: Ad-'' ess ; which is unquestionably the true pronunciation, See 
journ, journey, joxrnal, bourgeon, country, cousin, couple, i Te Prowl. : 
accouple, double, trouble, Courteous, courtesy, courage, en- ql 326. The proper names Howe, Hovwel, Howard, ond 
cunrage, joust, gournet, housewife, flourish, mounch, nou- ied generally are heard with the first sound of this 
rish, enuuys, chough, rough, tough, slough, (a cast skin,) |) diphthong, as in how, now, &e. but Howes, and Stow, (the 
scoury’, southerly, southern, southerawood, southitard, || historian,) commonly thyme with Knows and know. Haw- 
touch, touchy, yours, younker, aod youngster ; but south- || ¢,d, among people of rank, is generally pronounced with 
erly, southert, and southward, are sometimes pronounced |) the second sound, rhyming with froward ; and Grosctener 
regularly like south ; this, however, is far from the prevail- |. as if written Gretenor. Snowdon is frequently pronounced 
ing pronunciation. ‘This is the sound this diphthong al- | with the first sound of ow ; but the second sound scoms 
rays has, Whea the accent is net on it, unless in very few |) necforable ; as it is not improbable that these mountains 
instances, where the compound retains the sound of the had their name, hike the Alps, from the snow on their tops. 
siiopls, as in promoun ; bat in sojourn and sejourner, with || 397, When this diphthong is in a final unaccented syl- 
the necent on the dirst syllable, and in every unaccented || lable, it has always the second sound, like oe 0, in bor- 
termination in eur and ews, this diphthong has exactly | row, sorrow, fellow, willow, &c. ‘The vulgar shorten this 
the sound of short wu: thus farnur, honour, odour, and fa- } sound, and prononnce the o obseurely, and somelimes fs 
mous, are pronounced as if written, favur, honur, odur, | if followed by ras winder and feller, for window and fel- 
and fanns. - ; low ; but this is olinast too despicable for notice. Good 
315. The third sound given to these vowels is that of || speakers preserve the diphthong in this situation, and 
eo in coo and wos, (39,) and is found in the following |) give it the full sound of open o, rhyming with mo, so, &c. 
words: Bouge, croup, group, aggroup, amouy, paramour, | though it should seem in es Jonson's time, the v in this 
bouse, bousy, boutefeu, capouch, cartouch, fourbe, gout, || situation was alinost suppressed. See his Grammar, p. 149. 
{taste,) and rayout (pronounced goo and ragoo,) rende:-:| 3%, This diphthong, in the word knowledge, has of 
Prous, rouge, soup, sous, (pronounced soo,) surtout, through, || late yeara undergone a considerable revolution, Eome 
throughly, toupee or toupet, you, your, youth, tour, contour, | spenkera who had the regularity of their language at 
tourney, tournament, pour, and route (a road,) dccoutre, || heart, were grieved to see the compound i gla so far 
dbillet-dowr, agouti, uncouth, wvand (a hurt,) aod routine || from the sound of the «imple, and with heroics fortitude 
(a beuten road). See Zourney. have opposed the multitude by pronouncing the first syl- 
316, The verb to pour is sometimes pronounced to pore, |! Jatle of this word as itis heard in the verb to Anow. The 
and sometiines to peer; in each case it interferes with a || Pulpit and the Bar have for some years given a sanction 
word of a diderent signification, and the best pronyncia- |) to this pronungiation ; but the Senate and the Stage hold 
tion, which is that similar to porrr, is os little liable to |) ont inflexibly against it; and the nation at large seem in- 
that exception as either of the others, See the word. sensible of the improvement. They still continue to pro 
. BIZ. To round is sometimes pronounced so agto rhyme nounce, he in the old ludicrous rhymes —— 
with found ; but this is directly contrary to the best | * Among the mighty men of knowledge 
usage: but rowte (a road, ns to take a different ronte,) is That are professors at Gresham College.” 
often ptonounced so as to rhyme with doubt, by respect- |) But if ever this word should have the good fortone to be re- 
able speakers. stored to its rights, it would be but charity to endeavour 
318. The fourth sound of this diphthong is that of long | the restoration of a great number of words in @ similar 
open o. wn is heard in the followiag words : Though, af- |) situation, such as breakfast, vineyard, bewilder, meadow, 
though, coulter,cuurt, accourt, gourd, courticr, course, dis- || hearken, pleasure, whitster, shepherd, windward, and a 
course, source, recourse, resource, bourn, dengh, dourhy, |) long catalogue of fellow sufferers, (515) But, before we 
four, mould, mouldy, muy!t, mourn, shoulder, smoulder, || endeavour thie restoration, we should consider, that con- 
soul, itice, ponit, Peale powtry, trawl (to roll!) tracting the sound of the simple, when it acquires an ed- 
smoothly, marked by Mr. Sheridan as rhyming with dolf, ditional syllable, i4 an idiom of pronuaciation to which 
but more property by Dr. Kenrick with rolf,)and borouzh, || our language is extremely prone ; nor is it certain that 
thorough, furlough, fourteen, concourse, ind intercourse. || crossing this tendency would produce any reo) advantage ; 
preserve the diphthong in the sound of Jong o, though || at least, not sufficient to counterbalance the diversity © 
not under the accent. : _ || pronunciation which must for a long time prevail, and 
319. The fifth sound of ou is like the noun aie, and is || which must necossarily call off our attention from things 


heard only in ought, bought, bronwkt, sought, besought, || to words. See Enclitical Termination, No. 514. 
Fought, nought, thought, aucthouckt, wrought. 
OY. ‘ 


320. ‘The sixth sound is that of short oo,orthe win bull, 
and is heard only inthe auxiliary verbs would, could, 

329, This diphthong is but another form for ot, and is 

pronounced exactly like it. When a/foy is written with 


should, rhyming with good, hood. stovd, &e, 
this diphthong it ought never to be pronounced allay. 


321. The seventh sound is that of short o, and heard 

only in cough and trough, aby nue with off and scoff: and 

in low gh, and shough, pronounced fock and shock. Custon) seems to have appropriated the former word to 
the noun, and the latter to the verb: for the saké of con- 
sistency, it were to be wished it were always written 


OW. 
222. The elementary sound of thig diphthong is the |i allay; but it is not to be expected that poets will give 
up so good a rhyme to joy, cloy, and destroy. 


aame ta the Great sound of on, and is heard in Aow, now, 
&c. but the sound of long o obtains in so many instances, || 330, The ovly word iu which this diphthong is not un- 
that it will be necossary to give a catalogue of both. ‘| der the accent, is the proper name Sarey ; savoy, @ 

381. The general sound, as tho elementary sound may | plant, has the accent on the second syllable; but the 
vo called, is heard in now, how, dow, (a mark of respect,) || diphthong in both is pronounced in the same manner. 
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DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF UA, UE, UI, UO, UY, UOY, AND OF B AND C. 


UA. 


331, When the a in this diphthong is pronounced, the 
« has the power of w, which unites both into one syllable: 
thus antiquate, antiquary, assuage, persuade, equal, lan- 
guage, &c. are pronounced antikwate, antikwary, as- 
swage, &c. Pd 

332. The u in this diphthong ia silent, in guard, and 
dian, guarantee, and piquant ; pronounced gard, gardian, 
gerantee, and pickant. (92.) | 

333. In JMaatua, the town of Italy, both vowels aro. 
beard distinctly. ‘The samo may be observed of the habit || 
so called: but L mantuamaker vulgarity has sunk the a,/ 
arid maile it mantumeker. The same raeeny at first, 
but now sanctioned by universal custom, has sunk both | 
letters in victuals, and its compounds victualling, and vic- 
tualler, pronounced, vittles, vittling, and vittler. See | 
Afaatua. 

| 


UE. 


334. This diphthong, like ua, when it forma only one 
syllable, and both letters are pronounced, has the a sound- 
ed like w; as consuetude, desuetude, and mansuctude, 
which are pronounced conswetude, deswetude, and man- 
swetude. us conquest is pronounced according to the 
general rule, as if written conkicest ; but the verb to con-) 
quer has onaccountably deviated into conker, particularly 
upon the stage. This errour, however, seems not to be so 
rooted in the general ear as to be above correction; and 
nualogy undoubtedly demands conker. 

335. This diphthong, when in a final syllable, sinks) 
the e, as clue, cue, due, blue, glue, hue, ‘dee, rue, sue, 
truc, mue, accrue, ensuc, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subduc, perdue, argue, residue, avenue, revenue, con- 
tinue, retinue, construe, statue, tissue, iseue, virtue, value, 
ague ; in all these words, whether the accent be on the 
diphthong ue or not, it is pronounced like long open u, ex-! 
cept in words where the r comes before u; in this case! 
it is sounded like oe. When the accent is not on this, 
diphthong, as in the latter portion of these words from 
argue, it is apt to be feebly and indistinctly pronounced, | 
and therefore care ought to be taken to sound it as if | 
these words were written argew, reside, &c. In Tues- 
day, ue, the diphthong, is pronounced in the same manner. 

S36. In some words the w is silent, and the ¢ pronounces 
short, as in guess, guest, gnerdon, where the u acts asa 
servile to preserve the g hard. | 

237. In some words both the vowels are sunk, az in an-| 
tigue, oblique, league, feague, teague, colleague, plaguc,| 
rayue, intrigue, fatigue, harangue, tongue, disemborne, | 
collogue, rogue, proruguc, brogue, fugue; in all which 
the ue is silent, and the g¢ pronounced hard. The q in an- |; 
tigue and oblique is pronounced like k, as if the words, 
were written arteek, and oblike. (158.) 

338. The terminations in ogue, from the Greek, are pro- 
nounced in the same manner. Thus pedagocue, deme- | 
goruc, plysmagorue, menagogue, emmenayogue, syna- 
gogruc, mystagogue, decalogue, dialogue, trialogue, ca- 
talogue, theologue, eclogue, monologue, prologue, and 
epilogue, are all pronounced as if written pedagog, dema- 
gor. with the o short. 

This diphthong after r becomes oo; thus true is 
pronounced treo. (176). 


UL. 


340. The uin this diphthong, aw in ua, and ue, when 
both vowels are pronounced without forming two sylla- 
bles, ia pronounced like w: thus languid, anguish, lan- 

ish, extinguish, distinguish, relinguish, vanquish, | 

ingurat, penzuin, pursuicant, guiacum, are pronounced 
as if written (an ginid, angwish, &c. and cuiss and crisses, 
as if written Awiss and kwisses, and cuirass, as if written 
kwirass. 

BAL. The u is silent, and the i pronounced long, in cuide, 
disguise, guile, and beruile ; but the u is silent, and the i 
short, in guild, build, guilt, guinea, guitar. Guild in 
Guildhall is, by the lower people of London, pronounced | 
so asto rhyme with child ; but this is directly opposite 
to the best usage, and contrary to its etymology, as it is 
acompound of guild (a corporation, always pronounced 
like the verb to gild,) and hall. Dr. Jones, who wrote in 
Queen Anne's time, tells ua it was then pronounced as if | 
written Gi'dAall. Incirenit and bisenit the « is merely | 
servile : in both the ¢ is hard, and the i short, as if written 
surkic and biskit. Conduit is pronounced cundit. 

342. In juice, sluice, suit, and pursuit, the i is silent, | 
and the « haa its diphthongal sound, as if preceded by ¢, | 
and the words were written slewae, jewse, sewt, pursert., | 

343, When this diphthong is preceded by r, it is pro- 
nounced like oo ; thus bruise, crutse, fruit, bruit, recruit, 
‘ i eet as if written broose, croose, broot, recroot. 

) 


























|| What a monster does this word skeptick appear to ane 


29 
VO. 


344, The # in this diphthong is pronounced like w in 
“quote, quota, quotation, quotient, quotidian, quorum, quon- 

am, stliquose, quoth, as if written kwote, kwota, kwota- 
tion, &c. Coif and cout, commonly pronounced Aweif and 
kwoit, do not come under this class. See the words. 


UY. 


345. This diphthong, with the accent on it, sinks the u 
and pronounces the y like long i: thus buy, the only word 
where wy has the accent, rhymes with dry, fly, &c. When 
the accent is not on this diphthong it is sounded like long 
e, as plaguy, roguy, gluy, pronounced pla-gee, roger, 
(with the g hard, as in get,) glu-ee. The same may 
observed of obloqguy, ambiloguy, pauciloquy, soliloquy, ven- 
triloqguy, alloguy, colloguy, pronounced oblo-quee, ambilo- 
quee, &c. 


UOY. 


346. This diphthong is found only in the word buoy, 
pronounced as if written biwoy, but too often exactly like 
doy. But this ought to be avoided by correct speakers 


OF THE CONSONANTS. 
B. 


347. When b follows m in the same syllable it is general- 

ly silent, as in lamb, kemd, limb, comb, dumb, jamb, &c. ex- 
cept accumb, and succumb: it is silent also before ¢ in the 
same syllable, as in debt, doubt, redoubt, redoudted, and 
their compounds: it is silent before ¢, when not in the 
same syllable, in the word suétle, (cunning,) often inaccu- 
rately used for sudtile, (fine,) where the 6 is always pro- 
nounced. In the mathematical term rhombd the d is always 
heard, and the word pronounced as if written rhumd. 
Ainbs-ace is pronounced Aims-ace. Sce Rhomd. 


Cc. 


248. C is always hard like & before a, o,and uw; as 
card, cord, curd; and soft, like s before e, i, and y ; as ce- 
ment, city, cyniek. 

349. Whence ends a word or syllable, it is al-ways hard, 
asin music, flaccid, siccity, pronounced musik, flak-sid, 
sik-sity. See Exaggerate. 

350. In the word sceptick, where the first c, according to 
analogy, ought to be pronounced like s, Dr. Johnson has 
not only given his approbation to the sound of k, but has, 
contrary to general practice, spelt the word skeptick, It 
may be observed, perhaps, in this, as on other occasions, of 


'| that truly great man, that he is but seldom wrong; but 


when he 1s 80, that he is generally wrong to absurdity. 


e 
the least classical or correct! And if this alteration he 
right, why should -we hesitate to write and pronounce , 
scene, sceptre, and Lacedemon, skene, skeptre, and Lake- 
demon, as there is the same reason for A in all! Itis not 
however my intention to cross the general current of polite 
and classical pronunciation, which [ know is that of 
sounding thee like ks; my objection is only to writing it 
with the k; and in this I think { am supported by the best 
authorities since the publication of je ilar Dictionary. 

351. Cis mute inCzar,Ciarina, victuals, indict, arbus- 
cle, corpuscte, and muscle; it sounds like tech in the Ita- 
lian words vermicelli, and violoncello; and¥ike t in sufice, 
sacrifice, sice, (the number six at dice,) and discern. 

252. This letter, when connected with h, has two sounds; 
the one like tch in child, chair, rick, whick, &c. pronounc- 
ed as if written tchild, tehair, ritch, whitch, &c ; the other 
like sh, after Lorn, as in belch, bench, filch, &e. pro- 
nounced belsh, bensh, filsh, &c. This latter sound is ge- 
nerally given to words from the French, as chaise, cha- 
grin, chamade, champagne, champignon, chandelier, 
chaperon, charlatan, chevalier, chevron, chicane, capu- 
chin, cartouch, machine, machinist, chanere, marchioness. 

353. Chin words from the learned languages, are ge- 
nerally pronounced like k, as chalecograpiy, chalyheate, 
chameleon, chamomile, chaos, character, chart, chasm, 
chely, chemist, (if derived from the Arabick, and chy- 
mist, if from the Greek,) chersonese, chimera, chiro- 
graphy, chiromancy, chlorosis, choler, chorus, chord, 
cherography, chyle and its compounds ; anchor, ancloret, 
cachery, catechism, catechise, catechetical, catechumen, 
echo, echinus, epoch, cpocha, ichor, mackination, machi- 
nal, mechanick, mechanical, orchestra, orchestre, teckni- 
cal, anarch, anarchy, conch, cochleary,distich, hemistich, 
monostich, eunuch, monarch, monarchical, hierarch, he- 
resiarch, pentateuch, stomach, stomachick, scheme, schovl, 
scholar, schesis, mastich, seneschal, and in all words 


\ 


0 


whore it is followed by r, as Christ, Christian, chrono- 
logy, chronicle, &c. ‘To these may be added the Celtick 
word loch (a lake.) ‘The exceptions are charity, archer, 
and archery. 

354. When arch, signifying chief, begins a word from 
the Greek language, and is followed by a vowel, it is al- 
ways pronounced ark, as in archangel, archipelago, er- 
chitect, archives, archetype, archaism, archiepiscopal, | 
archidiatonal, architrace, archaiology. But when we! 
prefix arch to a word of our own, and this word begins 
witha consonant, we pronounce it 80 as to rhyme with 
march, as archduke, archdeacon, archbishop ; and some- | 
times, when the following word begins with a vowel, if! 
it ia a composition of our own, and the word does not 
come to us compounded from the Greek or Latin, as arch- 
enemy. 

355. The word ache, (a pain,) pronounced ake, comes 
from the Greek, and was by Shakspeare extended to two | 
syllables, aches with ch, asin watches ; but this is ob- 
solete. [t is now almost universally written ake and 
akes, except whore it is compounded with another word, 
as head-ach, heart-ach, &e. and by thus absurdly re- 
taining the ch in the compound we are puzzled how to 
srg the plural, without pronouncing aches in two sylla- 

0s. 

356. Ln choir and chorister the ch is almost universal- 
ly pronounced like qu (300 ;:) in ostrich, like dge,as if 
spelled ostridge. Itis silent in schedule, schivm, and 
yacht; pronounced seddule, sizm, and yot. It is sunk in 
drachm, but heard in drachma ; pronounced dram and 
drackma. 

357. When c¢ comes after the accent, either primary 
or secondary, and is followed by ea, ia, io, or eous, it 
takes the sound of sh: thua ocean, social, Phocion, sa- 

onaceous, fasciation, negociation, are pronounced as 
if written oshean, soshial, Phoshion, saponasheous, &c. 
(196.) Financier has the accent after the c, which on 
that account does not go into sh. 


D. 


358. In order to have a just idea of the alterations of 
sound this letter undergoes, it will be necessary to con- 
sider its near relation to 7. (41.) These consonants, 
like p, and 6, f, and v, &, and hard g, and s, and 2, are 
letters of the samo organ; they fi er by the nicest 
shades of sound, and are =" convertible into each 
other; ¢, p. f, &, and s, may, for the sake of distine- 
tion, be called sharp, and d, }, v, g, and z, may be 
called flat. For this reason, when a singular res in 
a sharp consonant, the s, which forms the plural, pre- 
serves its sharp sound, as in euffs, packs, lips, hats, 
deaths ; and when the singularends with a flat conso- 
nant, the plural s haa the sound of 2, as drabs, bags, 
beads, lives, &c. pronounced drab:, bagz, &e. 

359. In the same manner when a verb onda with a 
sharp consonant, the d, in the termination ed, as- 
sumed by the preterit and participle, hecomes sharp, 
and is sounded like ¢: thus stuffed, tripped, cracked, 

assed, vouched, faced, where the ¢ is suppressed, os 
it always ought to be, (except when we ave pro- 
nouncing the language of Scripture,) (104) change the 
d into t, as if written stuff, tript, cracit, past, roucht, 
a So when the verb ends in a flat consonant, the 
preserves its true flat sound, as drubbed, pegged. 
lived, buzzed, where the ¢ ia suppressed, and the 
words pronounced in one syllable, as if written drubd'd, 
peeg'd, liv'd, burr'd. It may be observed too, that 
when the verb ends in a liquid, or a liquid and 
mute ¢, the participle d always preserves its pure 
sound; as dlamed, joined, filled, barred, pronounced 
blam'd, join'd, fill’d, barr'd. This contraction of the 
participial ed, and the verbal en (103.) is so fixed an 
idiom of our pronunciation, that to alter it, would be 
to alter the sound of the whole language. It must, 
however, be regretted, that it subjects our tongue to 
some of the most hissing, snapping, clashing, grind- 
ing sounds that ever grated the ears of a Vandal: 
thus rasped, scratched, wrenched, bridled, fangled, 
birchen, hardened, strengthened, quickened, &c. almost 
frighten us when written as they are actually pro- 
nounced, as raspt, scratcht, wrencht, bridl'd, fangl'd, 
birch'n, strength'a'd, quick'n'd, &c.: they become still 
more formidable when used contractedly in the solemn 
style, which sover ought to be the case; for here, in- 
stead of thou strength'n'st or strength'n'd'st, thou 
quick'n'st or quick'n'd’st, we ought to pronounce, thou 
strength'ncst or astrength'nedst, thow quick'nest or 
quick'nedst, which are sufficiently harsh of all con- 
science. (See No. 405.) But to compensate for these 
Gothick sounds, which, however, are not without their 
use, our language is full of the emoothest and most 
sGnorous terminations of the Greeks and Romans. 
. 369. By the foregoing rule of contraction; arising from 
the very nature of the letters, we see the absurdity 





DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS C, D. 


of substituting the ¢ for ed, when the verb ends in a 
sharp consonant; for, when the pronunciation cannot 
be mistaken it is folly to alter the orthography; thus 
the Distressed Mother, the title of a tragedy, needa 
not to be written Distrest Mother, as we generally 
find it, because, though we write it in the former 
et it must wecessarily be pronounced in the 
attor. 

301. By this rule, too, we may see the impropriety 
of writing blest for blessed, when a participle. 


“ Bleat in thy genius, in thy love too blest.”— Pope. 


But when the word blessed is an adjective, it ought 
always to be pronounced, even in the most fami 
conversation, in two syllables, as this is a blessed day, 
the blessed thistle, &e. 

362. This word, with learned, cursed, and winged, are 
the only participial adjectives which are constantly pro- 
camnead in two syllables, where the participles are pro- 
nounced in one: thus a learned man, acursed thing, a 
aie, ge horse, preserve the ed in a distinet syllable ; 
while the same words, when verbs, as he learned to 
tworite, he cursed tie day, they winged their flight, are 
heard in one syllable, as if written learnd, curst, and 
wingd : the d incursed changing to t, from its following 
the sharp consonant s. (358.) 

363, Poetry, however, (which has been one great 
cause of improper orthography,) assumes the privilege 
of using these words, when adjectives, either as mono- 
syllables or dissyllables; but correct prose rigidly ex- 
acts the pronunciation of ed in these words, when 
adjectives, as a distinct syllable. The ed in aged 
and winged, always make a distinet syllable, as an 
aged man ; the winged courser : but when this word is 
compounded with another, the ed does not form a 
syllable, as @ full-ag’d horse, a sheath-wing'd fowl. 

364. It is, perhaps, worthy of notice, that when ad- 
jectives are changed into adverbs by the addition of 
the termination ly, we often find the participial ter- 
mination ed preserved long and distinct, even in those 
very words where it was contracted when used ad- 
jectively: thus though we always hear confess'd, pro- 
fess'd, design'd, &c. we as constantly hear con-fess- 
ed-ly, pro-fess-ed-ly, de-sign-ed-ly, &c. The same may 
be observed of the following list of words, which by 
the assistance of the Rhyming Dictionary, I am en- 
abled to give as, perhaps, the only words in the lan- 
guage in which the ed is pronounced as a distinct 
sylluble in the adverb, where it is contracted in the 

articipial adjective: Forcedly, enforcedly, unveiled- 
y, deformedly, feignedly, unfeignedly, discernedly, 
resignedly, refinedly, restrainedly, concernedly, wn- 
concernedly, discernedly, undiscernedly, preparedly, 
assuredly, advisediy, dispersedly, diffusedly, confusee: 
ly, unperceivedly, resclvedly, deservedly, undeservedly, 
reservedly, unreservedly, avewedly, perpleredly, fs- 
edly, amazedly. 

305. To this catalogue, may be added several ab- 
atract substantives formed from participles in ed: 
which ed makes a distinct syllable in the former, 
though not in the latter, thus: numbedness, bleared- 
ness, preparcdness, assuredness, diseasedness, advised- 
ness, reposedness, composedness, indisposedness, diffus- 
edness, confusedness, distressedness, resolvedness, re- 
servedness, perpleredness, fircedness, amazedness, have 
ed pronounced distinctly. 

36. The adjectives naked, wicked, picked, (pointed.) 
hooked, crooked, forked, tusked, tressed, and wretched, 
are not derived’ from verbs, and are therefore pro 
nounced in two syllables. The same may be obsery- 
ed of scabbed, crabbed, chubbed, stubbed, shagged, snag- 
ged, ragged, cragged, scrubbed, dogged, rugyed, scrag- 

ed, hawked, jagged; to which we may add the so- 
emn pronunciation of stiffnecked; and these, when 
formed into nouns by the addition of ness, preserve 
the ed in a distinet syllable, as wickedness, scabbed- 
ness, raggedness, &c. 

367. Passed, in the sense of beyond, becomes a pre- 
position, and a allowably be written past, as past 
tieelre o'clock: but when an adjective, though it is 
pronounced in one syllable, it ought to be written 
with two, as passed pleasures are present pain: this 
I know is contrary to usage; but usage is, in this 
ease, contrary to good sense, and the settled analogy 


of the language. 

368. It needs scarcely be observed, that when the 
verb ends in t or ad, the ed in the at time and 
participle has the d pronounced with its own sound, 
and always forms an additional syllable, as landed, 
matted, &c. otherwise the final d could not be pro 
nounced at all. 

369. And here perhaps it may not be useless to 
take notice of the very imperfect and confused ides 
that is given in Lowth's grammar, of what are call- 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS F AND G. 


ed contracted verbs, such as snatcht, checkt, snapt, mizt, 
dwelt, and for snatched, checked, snapped, mired 
dwelled, and passed. To these are ad hess that end 
in Im, and n,or p, aftera diphthong ; which either shorten 
the diphthong, or change it into a single vowel; and in- 
stead of ed, take t only for the preterit, as dealt, dreamt, 
meant, felt, slept, rity ; and these are said to be consi- 
dered pot as irregular, but contracted only. Now, nothin 

can be clearer, than that verbs of a very different kind 
are here huddled together as of the same. Snatched, 
checked, snapped, mized, and passed, are not irregular 
atall; if they are ever written snatcht, checkt, snapt 
mixt, and past, it is from pure ignorance of analogy, an 

not considering that if they were written with ed, unless 


We were to pronounce it asa distinct syllable, contrary |! 


to the most settled usage of the language, the pronuncia- 
tion, from the very nature of the letters, must be the 
sane, It is very different with dwelled; here, asa li- 
quid, and not a sharp mute, ends the verb, d might be 
pronounced without guing into ¢, just as well as in fell’d, 
the Ss of to fell (to cut down trees.) Here then 
we find custom has determined an irregularity, which 
cannot be altered, without violence to the language ; 
dwell may be truly called an irregular verb, and dwelt 
the preterit and participle. 

370. The same may be observed of deal, dream, mean, 
feel, weep, sleep, and creep. It is certain we can pro- 
nounce d after the four first of these words, as well aa in 
sealed, screamed, cleaned, andrecled ; but custom has 
not only annexed ¢ to the preterit of these verbs, but has 
changed the long diphthongal sound into a short one; 
they are therefore doubly irregular. Weep, sleep, and 
creep, would not have required ¢ to form their preterits, 
any more than peeped, and steeped ; but custom, which 
has shortened the diphthong in the former words, very 
naturally annexed ¢ as the simplest method of conveying 
the sound. | 

371. The only two words which occasion some doubt 
about classing them are, to learn and to spell. The 
vulgar (who are no contemptible guides on this occasion) 
pronoance them in tho preterit learnt and spelt ; but as 
nand / will readily admit of d after them, it seems more 
correct to favour a tendency to regularity, both in writing 
and speaking, which the literary world has given into, 
by spelling them learned and spelled, and pronouncin 
thous learn'd, and spell'd ; thus earned, the preterit o 
to carn, has been recovered from the vulgar earat, and 
made a perfect rhyme to discerned. 

372. To these al aevailenh may be added, that, in such 
irregular verbs as have the present, the preterit, and par- 
ticiple the same, as cast, cost, cut, &c. the second person 
siogular of the preterit of these verbs takes ed before the 
est,as I cast, or did cast ; Thou castedst,or didst cast, 
4&c. for if this were not the case, the second person of the 
preterit might be mistaken for the second person of the 
present tense. ; 

373. [have.been led insensibly to these observations by 
their connexion with pronunciation ; and if the reader 
should think them too remote from the subject, 1 must 
beg his pardon, and resume my remarks on the sound of 
the letter d. ; 

374. The vulgar drop this letter in ordinary, and ez- 
traordinary, and make them or'nary and eztr’or'nary ; | 
but this is a gross abbreviation ; the best pronunciation | 
is sufficiently abort, which ia ord'nary, and extr’ord nary : 
the first in three and the last in four syllables; but so- 
lemn speaking preserves the i, and makes the latter word 
consist of five syllables, as if written ertr'ordinary. 

375. Our ancestors, feeling the necessity of showing 
the quantity of a vowel followed by ge, when it was to 
be short, inserted d,as wedge, ridge, badge, &e. Tho 
same reason induced them to write colledge, and alledge. 
with the d; but modern reformers, to the "pre injury of 
the language, have expelled the d, and left the vowel to 
shift for itself; because there is no d in the Latin wards 
from which these are derived. 

376. D, like ¢,to which it ia so nearly related, when it 
comes after the accent, either primary or secondary, (522, 
and is followed by the diphthong ie, io, ia, or cou, slides 

into gth, or the consonant j; thus soldier is universally 
and justly pronounced as if written sol-jer; grandeur, 

n-jeur; and verdure, (where it must be remembered 
that u is a diphthong,) ver-jure : and, for the same reason, 
education is elegantly pronounced ed-jucation. But duke 
and reduce, pronounced juke and re-juce, where the ac- 
eent is after the d, cannot be too much reprobated, 


F. 











377. F has its pure sound in often, off, &e. but, in the | 
preposition af, slides into its near relation v, as if written 
ov. But when this preposition is in composition at the | 
end of a word, the f hecomes pore; thus, though we | 
sound of singly ov, we pronounce it as if the f were don- |) 
ble in whereof. 





| is approved by Mr, 


Sl 


378. There is a strong tendency to change the f into » 
in some words, which confounds the plural number and 
the genitive case: thus we often hear of a wive's join- 
ture, a calve's head, and houze rent, for wife's jointure, 
acalf's head, and house rent. 


G. 


_ 379. G, like C, has two sounds, a hard and a soft one : 
it is hard before a, o,u,l,and r, as game, gone, gull, glo- 
ry, grandeur. Gaol ig the only exception; now more 
commonly written jail. (212.) 

380. G before e and i is sometimes hard and sometimes 
soft: it is generally soft before words of Greek, Latin, or 
French original, and hard before words from the Saxon. 
These latter, forming by far the smaller number, may be 
considered as exceptions. 

381. Gis hard before ¢, in gear, geck, geese, geld, 
gelt, gelding, get, gew-gaw, shagged, snagged, rag- 
ged, cragged, scragged, dogged, rugged, dagger, swag- 
ger, stagger, trigger, dogger, pettifogger, tiger, cu- 

er, eager, meager, anger, finger, linger, conger, 

nger, stronger, younger, longest, strongest, youngest. 
The last six of these words are generally pronounced in 
Treland, so asto let the g remain in its nasal sound 
without articulating the succeeding vowel: thus longer 
(more long) is so prononnced as to sound exactly like the 
noun a leng-er (one who longs or wishes for a thing ); 
the same may be observed of the rest. That the 
pronunciation of [reland is analogical, appears from the 
same pronunciation of g in string-y, spring-y, full of 
strings and springs; and wroager and wrongest, for more 
and most wrong. But though resting the g in the nasal 
sound, without articulating the succeeding vowel, ia 
absolutely necessary in verbal nouns derived from verba 
ending in ing, as singer, bringer, slinger, &c. pronounced 
sing-er, bring-er, sling-er, &c. and not sing-ger, bring- 
ger, sling-ger, &c. yet in longer, stronger, and younger, 
ongest, strongest, and youngest, the g ought always to 
articulate the ¢: thus younger ought always to rhyme 
with the termination monger, which has always the g 
hard, and articulating the vowel ; and this pronunciation 
ares, 7 target, and together, 
fall into this class. See No. 409. 

382. Gis hard beforei in gibbe, gibcat, gibber, gib- 
berish, gibbous, giddy, gift gig, giggle, giglet, (pro- 
perly gigglet,) guild, gill, (ofa fish) gimlet, gimp, gird, 
girdle, girl, girth, gittard, begin, give, forgive, big- 
gin, piggin, noggin: also derivatives from nouns or 
verbs ending in hard g,as druggist, waggish, riggish, 
hoggish, doggish, sluggish, rigging, digging, &c. 

883. G before y is beens soft, as in elegy, apology, 
&c. and almost in all words from the learne¢ languages; 
but hard in words from the Saxon, which are formed 
from nouns or verbs ending in g hard, as shaggy, jaggy, 
knaggy, snaggy, craggy, scraggy, quaggy, swaggy, 
dreggy, spriggy twiggy, boggy, foggy, cloggy, buggy, 
mugiry. Gyce, from its Celtick original, ought to have 
the g hard, but has decidedly adopted the soft g. 


GN in the same Syllable at the Beginning of a Word. 


384. The g in this situation is always silent,as gnaw 
nash, gnat, gnarl, — gnomonicks, pronounced 
naw, nash, nat, narl, nomen, nomunicks. 


GN inthe same Syllable at the End of a Word. 


385. No combination of letters has more puzzled the 
eriticks than this. ‘Two actresses of distinguished merit 
in Portia in the Merchant of Venice pronounced the 
word impugn differently, and each found ber advocate in 
the newspapers. One critick affirmed, that Miss Young, 
by preserving the sound of g, pronounced the word pro- 
perly; and the other contended that Mrs. Yates was 
more judicious in leaving it out, The former wag 
charged with harshness; the latter with mutilating 
the word, and weakening its sound: but if analogy 
may decide, it is clearly in favour of the latter; for 
there is no axiom in our pronunciation more indisputable 
than that which makes g silent before x in the same sy!- 
lable. ‘This ia constantly the case in sign, and all ite 
compounds, as resign, design, consign, assign ; and in 
indign, condign, malign, benign ; all pronounced as 
if written sine, rezine, In which words we find the 
vowel i long and open, to compensate, as it were, for the 
suppression of g, as every other word ending in gen, when 
the accent is on the syllable, hasa diphthong pronounced 
like a long open vowel, as arraigu, campaign, feign, 
reign, deign ; and consequently, unless the vowel ucan 

roduce some special privilege which the other vowels 
beve not, we must, if we pronounce according to analo- 
gy, make the win this situation long, and sounl impugn 


‘gs if written impune. 


32 


386. The same analogy will oblige us to pronounce 
impregn, oppugn, erpugn, propugn, as — ae 
prene, oppune, expune, propunc, not only when these 
verbs are in the infinitive mood, but in the preterits, 

rticiples, and verbal nouns formed from them, as 
impugned, impugning, and impugner, must be pro- 
nounced impuned, impuning, and impuner. The same 
may be observed of the rest. Perhaps it will gratify 
a curious observer of pronunciation to see the diversit 
and uncertainty of our orthoepists in their notation o 
the words before us. 


impune. Sheridan, Scott, Nares, Murray. Barclay 
says the g in this word and its deriva- 
tives is mute, but takes no notice of the 
quantity of the wu. 

impiin, Buchanan, Kenrick, Perry. 

impding. W. Jobnston. 

oppune.  , Sheridan, Scott, Nares, Murray. 

oppiin. Kenrick, Perry, Barclay. 

promata ‘Maiden Sonik Bays 

propune. eridan tt, Perry, Nares. 

propling. Barclay. ; ge 

impréne.  Nares, Murray. 

imprén. Sheridan, Kenrick, Perry. Barclay says the 
g is mute, but says nothing of the quan- 
tity of the e. 

erpiine, Sheridan, Scott, Nares. 

expiin. Perry, Barclay. 

impiiner. Sheridan. 

imptined. Murray. 

impiinner. Perry, Barclay. 

oppigner. Sheridan. 

propigner. Sheridan, 

propitner. Scott. 

proptinner. Perry. 


othing is clearer than that all these words ought to 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS G, GM, GH, &c. 


treated with civility, by omitting the g, while they 
do not pervert the pronunciation of our native En- 
glish words. 


GM in the same Syllable. 


389. What has been said of ga is applicable to gm. 
We have but one word in the language where these 
letters end a word with the accent on it, and that 
ia phlegm; inthis the g ia always mute, and the e, . 
according to analogy, ought to be pronounced long, 
as if the word were written fleme ; but a short pro- 
nunciation of the e has generally obtained, and we 
commonly hear it flem; it is highly probable Pope 
pronounced it properly, where he says, 


“Our criticks take a contrary extreme ; 
They jodge with fury, but they write with phlegm.” 
Essay on Criticism. 


Perhaps it would not be difficult to reduce this word 
to analogy, a8 some speakers still pronounce the e¢ 
long: but in the compounds of this word, as in those 
where gn occur, the vowel is shortened, and the g 
pronounced, as in phleg-mon, phleg-monous, phleg- 
matick, and phleg-magogues ; though Mr. Sheridan, 
for no reason I can conceive, sinks the g in the last 
word. When these letters end a syllable not under 
the accent, the g is silent, but the preceding vowel 
is shortened: thus paradigm, parapegm, diaphragin, 
apophthegm, are pronounced peradim, parapem, dia- 
phram, apothem. 


GH. 


follow the same fortune, and should be pronounced | 390. This combination, at the beginning of a word, 


alike. How then shall be reconciled Mr. Sheridan's 
Letra wap impugn, oppugn, erpugn, and Propug™, 
with the w Jong, and impregn with the e short! en- 


rick, who has not the word preptgn, is consistent in 
pronouncing the rest with the vowel short. The same 
may be observed of Scott, who — the long sound, 
but has not the word impregn. r. Perry gives the 
short sound to all but propugn, where he makes the « 
long, but absurdly makes the verbal noun propunner ; 
and W. Johnston, who has only impugn and oppugn, 
pronounces the vowel short, and spells them tmpung | 
and oppung. Barclay, under the word impugn, saya) 
the g in this word und its derivatives is mute, without | 
noticing the quantity of the vowels, but spells op- | 
ugn, eppun ; and of impregn, only says the g is mute ; | 
ut writes propugn, propung, in the manner that W., 
Johnston docs imprgn and oppugn: but Mr. Nares | 
observes, that analogy seems to require a similar 
pronunciation in all these words, and that the vowel 
should be long. The same inconsistency is observable 
in Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation of the verbal nouns ; 
for he rig eg the g in impugner, and writes it 
impuner, but preserves it in eppugner and propugner. 
Mr. Scott has only the word prepusrner, which he very 
roperly, as well as consistently, spells propuner. Mr. 
erry has propunner and iwmenner, and Barclay im- 


punner only.—The inconsistency here remarked arises 
from not attending to the analogy of pronunciation, | 
which renuires every verbal noun to be pronounced 
exactly like the verb, with the mere addition of the 
termination: thus -inger is only adding er to the 
verb sing, without suffering the g to artienlate the e 
as it docs in fiager and linger, &c. The same muy 
be observed of a sivrer, one who signs: and as a 
corroboration of this doctrine, we way take notice 
that the additional er and est, in the comparntives 
and superlatives of adjectives, make no alteration in 
the sound of the radical word: this is obvious in the 
words denigacr, benienest, &e. except younger, longer, 
and strorecr. Sce No. 381. 

387. But in every other compound where these A 
ters occur, the m articulates the Jatter syllable, and g | 
is heard distinetly in the former, as sig-nify, malig- | 
nity, essig-nation, &e. Some affected speakers, either | 
ignorant of the rules for pronouncing English, or} 
over-complaisant to the French, pronounce physiogno- | 
mu, cosaizance, and recognizance, without the wr; 
Lut this is a gross violation of the first seinciptes 
of spelling. The only words to keep these speakers 
iu countenance are poigrant, and champignon, not 
long ago imported from France, and pronounced poin- | 
iant, champinion, The first of these words will be 
probably herenfier written without the @; while the 
latter, confined to the kitehen, may be looked upon | 
as technical, and allowed an exclusive privilege. See 
Covrrizunce. 

228. Rownio, seignior, seraglio, intaglio, and oglio, |, 
pronvunced ban-yo, seen-yur, seral-yo, intel-yo, and 
ole-ya, may be cousidered as foreign coxcombs, and 





drops the A, as in ghost, ghastly, aghast, gherkin, 
| pronounced gost, sr fase, with most, gastly, agast, 
_guerkin ; but when these let 


ters come at the end of a 
_word, they form some of the greatest anomalies in 
our language; gh, at the end of words, is generally 
silent, and consequently the preceding vowel or diph- 
ithong is long, as high, nigh, thigh, neigh, weigh, in- 
veigh, cugh, (the obsolete be of spelling yem, a tree,) 
bough, dough, though, although, clowgh, (a cliff) plougk, 
Jurlough, slough,(a miry place,) through, throughext, 
therough, borough, usquebaugh, pugh! 

391. GA is frequently pronounced like f, as laugh, 
laughter, cough, chough, clough, (an allowance in 
| weight,) slewgh, (the cast skin of a snake of eore,) 
cnough, rough, tough, trough. 

392. Gh is sometimes changed into ck, as hough, 
shough, lough, pronounced hock, shock, lock; some- 
times we hear only the g sounded, as in burgh, 
burgher, and burghership. 


GHT. 





393. Gh in this termination is always silent, as 
fight, night, bought, fonght, &c. The only exception 
is dravght; which, in poetry, is most frequently 
rhymed with caught, taught, &c.; dut in prose, is 
so universally pronounced as if written draft, that 
\the poetical sound of it grows uncouth, and is becom- 
ing obsolete. Draughts, the gainc, is also pronounced 
drafts. Drought, (dryness) ia vulgarly pronounced 
drowth; itis even written se by Milton; but in this 
he is not to be imitated, having mistaken the analogy 
of this word, as well as that of Aeight, which ie 
spells Aigkth, and which is frequently so pronounced 
by the vulgar. See the words Height and Drought. 


H. 


394. This letter is uo more than breathing forcibly 
before the suceceding vowel is pronounced. At the 
beginning of words, it ia always sounded, except in 
heir, hetress, honest, honesty, honour, honourable, herb, 
herbage, hospital, hostler, hour, humble, humovr, hu- 
morous, humorsome. Ben Jonson leaves out the & 
in host, and classes it in this respect with kenest. 

395, H is always silent after r, a8 rhketorick, rhap- 
sody, rhenm, rheumatism, rhinoceros, rhomb, rhubarb, 
myrrh, catarrh, and their compounds, 

a06. HW final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent, 
as ah! hah! oh! fogh! sirrah, hallelujah, Messiah. 

397. This letter is often sunk after w, particulerly 
in the capital, where we do not find the least dis- 
tinction of sound between awhile and wile, whet and 
wet, where and wear. Trifling as this difference may 
appear at first sight, it tends greatly to weaken and 
impoverish the pronunciation, as well as sometimes te 
confound words of a very different meaning. The 
Saxons as Dr. Lowth observes, placed the A before 


ce 
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the w, as Awdt ; and this is certainly its true place ; 
for in the pronunciation of all words beginning with 
wh, we ought to breathe forcibly before we pronounce 
the w, as if the words were written hoo-at, hoo-ile, 
&c. and then we shall avoid that feeble, cockney 


provunciation which is so disagreeable to a correct | 


ear. 
J. 


398 Jia need exactly like soft g, and is per- 
feetly uniform in its sound, except in the word Aaile- 
Iujak, where it is pronounced like y, 


K. 


399. K has exactly the sound of harde¢: it is always 
silent before » in the same syllable, as knee, kneel, 
knack, knight, know, knuckle, knab, knag, knap, knare, 
knave, knit, knock, knot, knoll. 

400. It bas been a custom within these twenty years 
to omit the & at the end of words when preceded by 
ec. This has introduced a novelty into the language, 
which is that of at a word with an unusual lot- 
ter, and is not only a blemis » fa 
may possibly produce some irregularity in future for- 
matives; for mimicking must be written with the k, 
though to mimic is without it. If we use colic as a 
verb, which is not uncommon, we must write colick- 
iag and colicked: and though physicking and phy- 
sicked, are not the most elegant words, they are not 

uite out of the line of formation, 
bis, however, too general to be counteracted, even 
by the authority of Johnson: but it isto be hoped it 
will be confined to words from the learned languages: 
and indeed, as there is not the same vanity of ap- 
pearing learned in the Saxon as in the Latin and 


Greek, there is no great fear that thick and stick | 


will lose their k, thongh they never had it in the 
original. 


L, 


401. Ben Jonson says EZ melteth in the sounding, 
dod is therefore called a liquid. This, however, cun- 
not be the reason that r is called a liquid: for no 
two letters can, in this respect, be more opposite. Sce 
No, 21. 

L is mute in almond, calf, half, calve, halve, chal- 
dron, falcon, folk, yolk, (better written yelk with the 
Z sounded,) fusil, oie. malmsey, salmon, salve, tal- 
bot (a species of dog.) See Salve. 

472. L is mute also between a and & in the same 
syllable, as balk, chalk, talk, stalk, walk. 

403. L is silent likewise between @ and m in tho 
same syllable, as alms, balm, Fa psalm, qualm, 
shalm; but when the m is detached from the | by 
eommencing another syllable, the 1 becomes audible. 
Thas, though the / is mute in psalm, palm, it is always 
heard in psal-mist, psal-mody, and papaya but 
in balmy and palmy, where the y is an adjective 
termination of our own, no alteration is made in the 
sound of the substantive which sinks the J (386.) 
Caliner and calmest ought to have the 7 mute, as 
they are only degrees of comparison; and palmer, and 
palmerworm (except in the language of Scripture, where 
the f in palmermorm ought to bo heard,) are only a 
sort of verbal nouns, which never alter the sound of 
the original word, and therefore ought to have the / 
mute. But though / is sometimes mute in the noun 
saloe, and in the verb to salve, itis always heard in 
salver (a kind of plate.) See Salve. : ‘ 

404. L ought always to be suppressed in the auxi- 
Jiary verbs would, could, should: it is sometimes suap- 
pressed in fault ; but this suppression is become vul- 
gar, (ste the word.) In soldier, likewise, the I is 
sometimes suppressed, and the word pronounced so-jer ; 
but this is far from being the most correct pronun- 
ciation: Lought always to be heard in this word, and 
its compounds soldierly, soldiership, &c. 

405. L, preceded by a mute, and followed by ¢, in 
a final syllable, has an imperfect sound, which does 
not do much honour to our language. The I, in this 
situation, is neither sounded like ef ner le, but the ¢ 
final is suppressed, and the preceding mute articulates 
the I, without either a preceding or a succeeding vow- 
el; so that this sound may be called a monster in Gram- 
mar—a syllable without a vowel! This will easily be 
perceived in the words able, table, circle, &c. which 


are pronounced as if written abl, tadl, eirel, &e. and in, 


those still more Gothick and uneouth abbreviated par- 
ticipial terminations, peopled, bridled, sadvled, trifles, 
gaffes, dc. pronounced pee-pd, bridl'd, sad-dt'd, tri- 
As gaffz, &e. (355) (tra 


emish in the face of it, but. 


This omission of | Ireland, inclined to 
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406. This letter has not only, like f and s, the pri- 
vilege of doubling itself at the end of a word, but it 
has an exclusive privilog® of being double where they 
remain single; though by what mght cannot well be 
conceived. Thus, according fo the general rule, when 
a verb ends in a single consonant, preceded by a 
single vowel, and the accent is on the last syllable, 
the consonant is doubled when a participial termina- 
tion is added, as abet, abetting, beg, begging, begin, 
beginning, &c. but when the accent is not on the 
last syllable of the verb, the consonant remains sin- 
gle as suffered, suffering, benefiting, &ec. but the 1 is 
oubled, whether the accent be on the last syllable 
or not, as duelling, levelling, victualling, travellin 
traveller, &c. This gross irregularity, however, would 
‘'not have been taken notice of in this place, if it had 
|| not suggested an absurdity in pronunciation, occasion- 
| ed by the omission of L Though the latter 1 is use- 
| less in traveller, victualler, &c. it is not so in con- 
troller: for as il is a mark of the deep broad sound 
|; of a in ball, tall, atl, &c. (84;) so the same letters 
‘jare the sign of the long open sound of o «in boli (a 
|; round stalk of a plant,) to joll, noll, (the head.) knoll, 
‘| (a little hilt) poll, clodpolt, roll, scroll, droll, trott, 
, stroll, toll: for which reason, leaving out one L in be- 
thral, catcal, miscal, everfal, forestal, reinstal, down- 
fal, withal, control, and unrol, as we find them in 
Johnson's Dictionary, is an omission of the utmost 
importance to the sound of the words: for as the 
‘| pronunciation sometimes alters the spelling, so the 
| spelling sometimes alters the pronunciation.* Accord- 
ingly we find some speakers, chiofly the natives of 
ive the a@ its, middle sound, to 
words commencing with al, followed by another con- 
‘|sonant, because they do not see the Ulin the ail with 
which these words are compounded: thus we some- 
times hear @lmighty, albeit, so pronounced as to make 
their first syllable rhyme with the first of a/-ley, val-ley ; 
and extel is pronounced by the Scotch so as to rhyme 
‘with coal; and with just as much reagon as we 
|| pronounce control in the same manner, For though 
|; compounds may, in some cases, be allowed to drop 
‘such letters of their simples, us cither are not neces- 
‘sary to the sound, as in Christmas; or might possi- 
| bly lead to a wrong one, as in Reconciladle (which 
| see ;) yet where, by omitting a letter, the sound may 
be altered, the omission is pernicious and absurd. (84.) 
| The same observations might be extended to the nu- 
‘| merous termination full, where, in compounds, one L 
|is omitted, though nothing can be more certain, than 
‘| that ful, with ao single 7, has not the same sound as 
| When this letter is doubled; for who could suppose 
|| without being used to the absurdity, that fulfil should 
‘stand for “Full fli ? but this abbreviation is too inve- 
| terate and extensive to afford any hope, that the 
| great arbiters of orthography, the printers, will ever 
|submit to the additional trouble of putting another l 


} 











: M. 


‘| 407. Mf preserves its sound in erery word, except 
comptroller ; contpt and accompt are now universally 
‘| written as they are pronounced, count and account ; 
‘}and though m and p are preserved to the eye in the 
|| officer called a comptroller, the word is pronounced 


' 
| exactly like the noun controller, one who controls. 


N. 





‘ 
i] 
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408. N has two sounds, the one simple and pure, 
as in man, net, &e. ; the other compounded and mix- 
ed, as in Aang, thank, &c. ‘The latter sound is beard 
When it is followed by the sharp or flat guttural 
\|mutes y hard, or &; or its representatives ¢ hard, 
‘\qgu or xz; but it may be observed, that so prone is 
our language to the flat mutes, that when a» is fol- 
lowed by #, or its representatives, the flat mute g 
seems interposed between them: thus thank, banguet, 
||anrious, are pronounced as if written, not thun-k, 
|| ban-quet, an-zious, but thangk, bangguct, angkshus, 
| But this coalition of the sound of nm and g, or hard 
| ¢, ts only when the accent is on them; for when the 
ig or hard ‘¢ articulates the accented syllable, the a 
_becomes pure: thus, though congress and congregate 
fre pronounced as if written cong-gress, and cong- 
|| gregate, yet the first syllable of congratulate, nnd 
| congressive, ought to be pronounced without the ring- 
|, ing sound of n, and exactly like the same syllable in 
' 











* This omission of the letter Z, [T see, has been 
\ rectified in the last quarto edition of Jehnson's Dic- 
} tionary ; and it would have been well if the Editors 
bad aeknowledged their obligat’ons and extended thei 
| emendations ‘to the word cod/e, and several others, 


‘ 


uM DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS P, PH, Q, AND R, 


z 
contrary. The same difference may be observed in || graphy, psalter, psaltry ; the prefix pseudo signifying 
the words concourse and concur ; the first word, which || false, as pseudography, pscudology, and the interjec- 
has tho accent on the first syllable, is pronounced as | tion pshaw ! Tothese we may add, ptisan, ptyaliem, 
if written cong-course: and the last, which has the || ptysmagogue. It is mute in middle of words be- 
accent onthe second syllable, with nm pure. It must,/| tween m and ¢, in empty, sempstress, Leola, 
however, be carefully observed, that the secondary ac- || sumptuous, presumptuous, red ton, exemption, 
amg hited Ore be the easy (aD ee Ge ae al Ge ta Me orion eooleare | Wel 
rim ; us , r : 
ess tne 77 concremation have the first syllable ‘| mute in a final syllable between the — neg - 
ronounced as if written cong. tempt, attem contempt, exempt, prompt, accompt. In 
Prod. It may, perhaps, be “worihy of notice, that on ns) it ig between iand ¢t, and in the mili- 
when x is followed by k, the & has a finished or com-|| tary corps (a body of troops,) both pand sare mute, 
Jete sound, as in link, think, &c.; but when a is|| as custom has acquiesced in the French pronunciation 
ollowed by hard £ the g has an unfinished or imper- | of most military terms. 
fect sound as in hang, bang, &c. where we may ob-/| 
serve the tongue to rest upon the palate in the sound | 
of g; but when this letter is carried off to articulate | 
another syllable, its sound is completed, as in anger, 
and Banger (the name of a town,) where the sound of 
may be perceived to be very different from the noun 
anger, (a aword,) and banger, (one who beats or) 
bangs.) This perfect sound of gis heard in all sim-. 
#, us anger, angle, finger, linger, conger, anguish, | 
anguish, distinguish, extinguish, unguent: but in| 
words derived from verbs or adjectives, ending in ng, 
the g continues imperfect, as it was in the theme. 
Thus a singer (one who sings) does not finish the g 
like finger, but is merely er added to sing: the same 
may he observed of siag-ing, bring-ing, and hang- 
ing. So adjectives formed by the addition of y have Q. 
die ed _— af £, ager the — veel err eg. eae a 
springy, ugy, dungy, wingy, are only the } \. as always the sound of A: itis constant- 
sound of ¢ added to spring, string, dung, and tin A ly followed by x, areuneueal like w ; and its general 
— the comparative ~ ny er ypc a argh longer, sound ia heard in guack, Beng queen, &c. —— 
stronger, and younger ; longest, strongest, and young-|| krack, kwill, kween,&c. That the u subjoined to this 
est, have the g hard and perfectly sounded, as if letter has really the power of w, may ie whensel in 
Fs bee Sa herpes cg Ee hel ik wey tn at fe Toes Go Little reel sean ne gem 
ger, lin-ger, &c. nd the vowe into the broad sound in qua ar- 
focked upon as a general rule, that nouns, adjectives |} rel, a gag much as in war, beh xe, wane 


PH. 


413. Ph is generally pronounced like f, 4s in philo- 
sophy, phantom, &c. In nephew and Stephen, it has 
the sound of v. In diphkthong and triphthong the 
sound of p only ia heard; and the & is mute like- 
wise in naphtha, ophthalmick, &c. In apophthegm 
both letters are dropped. The same may be observed 
of phthisis, phthisick. and phthisical. In sapphire the 
first p slides into ph, by an accentual coalition of 
similar letters, very agreeable to analogy. See Ezag- 
gerate. 





or verbs, do not alter their original sound upon taking!) &c. 85.) But it must be carefully noted, that thia 
an additional syllable. In these three words, there-|| broad sound is only beard under the acevnt; when 
fore, the Irish pronounce more agreeably to analogy|| the a, preceded by gu, is not accented, it bas the 
than the English, for, if [ mistake not, they do not ar-|| sound of every other accented a in the language. (92) 
ticulate the g. (381.) | Thus the a in quarter, quarrel, quadrant, &c. because 

410. Hitherto we have considered these letters as | it has the accent, is broad: the same may be ob- 
they are heard under the accent; but when they are | 
unaccented in the participial termination ing, they are 
frequently a cause of embarrassment to speakers who 
desire to pronounce correctly. We are told, even by 
teachers of English, that ing, in the word singing, 
bringing, and swinging, must be pronounced with 
the ringing sound, which is heard when the accent 
is on these letters, in king, sing, and wing, and not 
as if written without the g,as singin, bringin, swing- 
in. No one can bea greater advocate than I am for 
the strictest adherence to orthography, as long as the 
acrggaan pronunciation pays the Jeast attention to it; 
ut wheo I find letters given up by the Publick, with 
respect to sound, I then consider them as ciphers: 
and, if my observation does not greatly fail me, Tecan 
nasert, that our beat speakera do not invariably pro- 
nounce the participial ing, so as to rhyme with sing, 
king, and ring. Indeed, a very obvious exception seems 
to offer itself in those verbs that end in these let- 
ters, a8 a repetition of the ringing sound in succes- 
sive syllables would produce a Tautophony, (see the 
word,) and have a very bad effect on the ear; and 
therefore, instead of singing, bringing, and flinging, 
our best speakers are heard to pronounce sing-in, bring- 
ia, and fling-in; and for the very same reason that 
we exclude the ringing sound in these words, we 
ought to admit it when the verb ends with in; for 
if, instead of sianing, pinning, and beginning, we 
shoul! pronounce sin-rin, pin-nin, and begia-nin, we 
should fall into the same disgusting repetition as in 
the former case. The participial ing, therefore, ought 
always to have its ringing sound, except in those 
words furmed from verhs in this termination; for 
writing, reading, nnd speaking, are certainly prefera- 
ble to writin, readin, and speakin, wherever the pro- 
nonciation has the least degree of precision or solem- 


| served when the accent is secondary only (522) (527,) 
as in guadragesimal, quadrisyliable, &c.; but when 
the accent is on the succeeding syllable, as in qua- 
dratick, qua-drangular, &c. the a goes into the ob- 
scure sound approaching to the [talian a. (92.) 

415, As a great number of words, derived from the 
French, have these letters in them, according to our 
usval complaisance for that language, we adopt the 
French pronunciation: thus in coqguet, doguet, eti- 

quette, masquerade, harlequin, oblique, antique, opaque, 


| 
| 
| 


pique, piquant, piguet, burlesque, grotesque, casque 
mosque, guadrille, quater-cousin, the qu is pronounc’ 

like k. Quoif and guoit ought to be written and pro- 
nounced ceif, coit. P t, laquey, chequer, and risque, 
have been very properly spelled by Johnson, as the 

are pronounced, packet, lackey, checker, and risk. Quot 

ought to be pronounced with the w, as if written Kiouth, 
and therefore is not irregular. Liquor and harleguia 
always lose the uj; and conquer, conquerable, and con- 
querer, sometimes, particularly on the Stage. This de- 
Viation, however, seoms not to have gone beyond re- 
covery; and conquest is still regularly pronounced cong- 
kwest, Quote and quotation are perfectly regular, and 
ought never to be pronounced as some do, cote and e- 
tation. Cirque, contracted from circus, and cingue, 
ee cinque-ports, cinguc-spotted, are pronounce’ 
sirk and sink ; and critique, when we mean a criticism, 
to distinguish it from eritick, is —— eriteck, 


rhyming with speak, See Quoit and Quotation. 


R. 


416. This letter is never silent, but its sound is some- 
times trans i. In a final unaccented syllable, ter- 
minating with re, the r is pronounced after the ¢, as 
acre, lucre, sabre, fibre, ochre, meagre, maugre, sepul- 
chre, theatre, spectre, metre, petre, mitre, nitre, antre, 
lustre, accoutre, massacre ; to which we muy add, cen- 
tre, and sceptre; sometimes written center and scep- 
ter; but, in my opinion, very improperly, 4s this pecu- 
linrity is fixed, and easily understood ; while reducing 
meagre to meager disturbs the rule, and adds another 
anomaly to our pronunciation, by making the g bard 
before ¢. (98.) 

417, The same tranaposition of r is always pereeiy- 
ed in the pronunciation of apron and iron; and often 
in that of citron und saffron, as if written apurn, turn, 
citurn, saffura: nor do [ think the two first can be 

ronounced otherwise without a disagreeable stiffness : 
but the two last may preserve the r before the vowel 


nity. 

ait. Nis mute when it ends asyliasble, and is pre- 
ceded by / or m, as kiln, hymn, limn, solemn, column, 
autumn, condemn, contemn. in hym-ning, and lim- 
ning, the a is generally pronounced, and sometimes, 
in very solemn speaking, in condem-ning, and contem- 
ning ; but in both cases, contrary to analogy, which | 
forbids any sound in the participle that was not in 
the verb, (381.) 


EE eee 


P. 


419. This letter is mute before s and ¢ at the be- 
inning of words, as psalm, psalmist, pralmody, psalmo- 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS.OF THE CONSONANTS R AND S. 
Children and hundred have slid : as, Whereas, has, his, was; for bias, dowlas, Atlas, me- 
tr 

hy 


with great propriety. 
into this analogy, when used colloquially, but preserve 
the r before the e in solemn speaking. 

418. As this letter is but a jar of the tongue, some- | 
times against tho roof of the mouth, and sometimes at | 
the orifice of the throat, it is the most imperfect of | 
all the consonants ; and, as its formation is so indefi- | 
nite, no wonder, when it is not undor the accent, that 
the vowels which precede it should be so indefinite 
in their sounds, as we may perceive in the words 
Sriar, lier, elizir, nadir, mayor, martyr, which, with 
respect to sound, might be written, friur, liur, clir- 
ur, nadur, mayur, martur. (98.) * These inaccuracies in 
wronunciation,’ says an ingenious writer, ‘we seem to 

ve derived from our Saxon ancestors. Dr. Hicks ob- 
serves in the first chapter of his Saxon Grammar, that 
“Comparativa apud eos (Auglo-Saxones) indifferenter 
exeunt in ar, @r, er, ir, or, ur, yr; et Superlative in 
ast, ast, est, ist, ost, ust, yst; participia presentis | 
temporis io and, end, end, ind, ond, und, yn; pre- 
teriti vero in ad, ad, id, od, ud, yd; pro vario scilicct | 
vel wvi vel loci dialecto.”§ Upon various other occa- 
sions also they used two or more vowels and diph- 
thongs indifferently ; and this not always from differ- 
ence of age or place, because these variations are fre- 

uently found in the same page. This will account 
or the difference between the spelling and pronunci- 
ation of such anomalous words as busy and bury, now 
erator as if written bisy and bery, (the i and e 
aving their common short sound,) and formerly spelt 
indifferently with e, a, or y.. Essay on the Harmany 
of Language. Robson, 1774. 

419. There is a distinction in the sound of this let- 
ter, scarcely ever noticed by any of our writers on the 
subject, which is, in my opinion, of no small impor- 
tance; and that is, the rough and smooth r. Ben Jon- | 
son, in his Grammar, says it is sounded firm in the 
beginning of words, and more liquid in the middle and 
ends, as in rarer, riper; and so in the Latin. The 
rough r is formed by jarring the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth near the fore teeth: 
the amooth r ia a vibration of the lower part of the 
tongue, near the root, against the inward region of 
the palate, near the entrance of the throat, This Jat- 
ter r is that which marks the pronunciation of En- 
gland, and the former that-of Ireland. In England, 





| 
| 


| 








and particularly in London, the r in lard, bard, card,| 


regard, &c. is pronounced so much ‘in the throat as 
to be little more than the middle or Italian a, length- 
ened into laad, baad, caad, regaad; while in Treland 
the r, in these words, is pronounced with so strong 
a jar of the tongue against the fore part of the pa- 
late, and accompanied with such an aspiration or strong 


breathing at the beginning of the letter, as to produce |) 


that harshness we call the Irish accent. But if this 
letter is too forcibly pronounced in Ireland, it is often 
too feebly sounded in England, and particularly in Lon- 
don, where it is sometimes entirely sunk; and it may, 
perhaps, be worthy of observation, that provided we 
avoid a too forcible pronunciation of the r, whon it 
ends a word, or is followed by a consonant in the same 
= Hogeee we may give as much force as we please to 
this letter at the beginning of a word, without pro- 
ducing any harshness to the ear: thus Rome, river, | 
rage, may have the r as forcible as in Ireland; but, 
bar, bard, card, hard, &c. must have it nearly as soft | 
as in London. 


8, 


420. As the former letter was a jar, this is a hiss; 
but a hisa which forms a much more definite and 
complete consonant than the other. This consonant, 
like the other mutes, has a sharp and a flat sound ; 
the sharp sound is heard in the name of the letter, 
and in the words same, sin, this; the flat sound is 
that of z, heard in is, hix, was: and these two sounds, 
accompanied by the aspirate, or A, form all the vari- 
eties found under this letter. (41.) 

421. Shas always its sharp hissing sound at the be- 
ginning of words, as soon, sin, &c. and wheo it im- 
mediately follows any of the sharp ates, fi k, p, t, 
as scoffs, blocks, hips, pits, or when it is added to the 
mute ¢ after any of these letters, as strifes, fakes, pipes, 
mitts. 

422. Sis sharp and hissing at the end of the mono- 
syllables yes, this, us, thus, gas; and at the end of 
words of two or more syllables, if it be preceded by 
any of the vowels but e, and forms a distinct syllable : 
thus es in pipes and mites do not form a distinct sylla- 
ble; and as they are preceded by a sharp mute, the 8 
is sharp likewise: but in prices these letters form a 
—_— and thes is pronounced like 2, according to 


al rule. 
423. The only exceptionsto this rule, are the words, 


|| same manner, except in th 
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opolis, basis, chaos, tripes, pus, chorus, ¢ 
ave the final s pronounced sharp and hissing. 
424. Agreeably to this rule, the numerous termina- 
| tions In ous, as pious, superfluous, &c, have the s sharp, 
‘and are pronounced exactly like the pronoun us : and 
jevery double s in the language is pronounced in the 
© words dissolve, possess, 
‘and their compounds, scissors, Aussy, and hussar. 
425. S, in the inseparable preposition dis, when either 
the primary or secondary accent is on it, (SLY) is al- 
ways pronounced sharp and hissing: the word dismal, 
which seems to be an exception, is not so in reality ; 
for, in this word, dix is not a preposition: thus disso 

lute, dissonant, &c. with the primary accent 07 dis 4 
‘and disability, disagree, &c. with the secondary ac- 
-cent-on the same letters, have the s sharp and hiss- 
-ing; but when the aecent is on the second syllable, 
| the # is either ed or flat, as it is followed either 
‘by a vowel, or a sharp or flat consonant; thus dis- 

able, disaster, disease, disinterested, dishonest, disor- 
der, disuse, have all of them the # in dis flat like 
|, because the accent is not on it, and a vowel be- 
1 bay the next syllable; but discredit, disfavour, dis- 
| indness, dispense, distaste, have the s sharp and 
, hissing, because a sharp consonant begins the succeed- 
,ing accented syllable; and disband, disdain, disgrace, 
| disjoin, disvalue, have the s flat like 2, because they 
| are succeeded by a flat consonant in the same situa- 
| tion. (435.) 

426. S, in the inseparable preposition mis, is always 
‘sharp and hissing, whether the accent be on it or not; 
or whether it be followed either by a vowel or a sharp 
or flat consonant, as miscreant, misaim, misapply, 
misorder, misuse, misbegot, misdeem, misgovern, &c. 
| See the prefix Mis. 

| 427. S, followed by e in the final syllable of adjec- 
| tives, is always sharp and hissing, as base, obese, pre- 
| cise, concise, globose, terbose, morbose, licose, tene- 
| bricose, corticuse, jocose, oleose, rugose, desidiose, close, 
_ siliculosc, calculose, tumulose, animose, renenose, arc- 
| nose, siliginose, crinose, loose, operose, morose, edema- 
| tose, comatose, acctose, aquose, siliquose, actuose, dif- 
fuse, profuse, occlusc, recluse, abstruse, obtuse, except 
| wise and otherguise, and the pronominal adjectives 
these and those. 

428. S, in the adjective termination sive, is always 
|sharp and hissing, as suasice, persuasive, assuasive, 

dissuasive, adhesive, cohesive, decisive, precisive, inci- 
i sive, derisive, cicatrisire, visive, plausine, abusice, 
| diffusive, infusive, inclusive, conclusive, exclusive, elu- 
| sive, delusive, prelusive, allusive, Ulusive, collusive, 
|amusire, obtrusive, &c. 

429. 5, in the adjectives ending in sory, ia always 
|sharp and hissing, as suasory, persuasory, decisory, 
derisory, delusory, &c. 

430. The same may be observed of s in the adjec- 
|tivos ending in some, as troublesome, &c. and substan- 
| tives in osity, sod Sina gs &e. 

431. Se, preceded by the liquids 1, n, or 7, hans the « 
| sharp and hissing, as pulse, appulse, dense, tense, in- 
| tense, sense, verse, adverse, &c. except cleanse, 


* 


, &e. 


S pronounced like 2. 





432. S has always its flat buzzing sound, os it may 
be called, when it immediately follows any of the 
‘flat mutes b, d, g hard, or v, as ribs, heads, rags, 
‘ sieves, (24.) 

| 433. S is pronounced like 2, when it forms an addi- 
! tional syllable with e¢ before it, in the plurals of 
‘nouns, and the third person singular of verbs; even 
though the singulars and the first persons end in sharp 
|hissing sounds, as asses, riches, cages, bores, &c. : 
|thus prices and prizes have both the final « flat, 
| thon h the preceding mute in the first word is sharp. 
| (42. 

| 434. As «# is hissing, when preceded by a liquid, and 
followed by ¢ mute, aa transe, tense, &c.; so when 
it follows any of the liquids without the ¢, it is pro- 
nounced like z, as morals, means, seems, hers. In the 
same analogy, when s comes before any of the liquide, 
it has the sound of 2, as cosmetick, dismal, pismire, 
chasm, prism, theism, schism, and all polysyllables 
ending in agm, ism, oem, or ysm, as enthusiasm, juda- 
ism, microcosm, parozysm, &c, 

435. S, in the preposition dis, is either sharp or flat, 
aa it is accen or unoccented, as explained above; 
but it ought always to be pronounced like 2, when 
it is not under the accent, and is followed by a flut 
mute, a liquid, or a vowel, as disable, disease, dis- 
order, disuse, disband, disdain, disgrace, distalue, dis- 
| join, dislike, dislodge, dismay, dis er, dismount, 

dismiss, disnatured, disrank, disrelish, disrobe. (425. 
Mr. Sheridan, and ‘those orthoepists who have copi 


-. 
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him, seem to have rag overlooked this tendency in 
the liquids to convert the s to z when this letter 
ends the first syllable without the accent, and the 
liquids begin the second syllable with it. 

436. S is pronounced like z, in the monosyllables as, 


is, his, was, these, those, and in all plurals whose. 


singulars end in @ vowel, or a vowel followed by e 
mute, as commas, operas, shoes, aloes, dues, and con- 
sequently when it follows the w or y, in the plurals 


of nouns, or the third persons singular of verbs, as | 


wans, betrays, news, views, &e. 
437. Some verbs ending in se have the a like z, to dis- 
tinguish them from nouns or adjectives of the same form. 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANT S. 


'among the lowest order of the people; and yet there 
is not the least reason from analogy why we should 
‘pot pronounce it in this manner, as well as in resi 
the same may be observed of preside and desist, which 
have the s sharp and hissing; and reside and resist, 
Where the same letter is pronounced like 1. It may, 
however, be remarked, that re has the s like « after 
(it more regularly than any other of the prefixes. 
| 448, It may, perhaps, be worthy of observation, that 
though s becomes sharp or flat, as it is followed b 
| a sharp or flat consonant, or a liquid, as cormetick, 
| dismal, disband, disturb, &c. yet if it follows a liqui 
or a flat consonant, except in the same syllable, it 
is generally sharp. Thus the s in tubs, suds, &c. is 


tk 


Nouns. Verbs, Nouns. Verbs, like 5 but in subserve, subside, subsist, it is shar 

and hissing: and though it is flat in absolve, i. in 
grease to grease = excuse to excuse | sharp in absolute and absolution ; but if a shar con- 
close to close refuse to refuse | sonant precede, the s is always sharp and hissing, as 
house to house diffuse to diffuse tipsy, tricksy: thus in the pronunciation of the word 
mouse to mouse use to use Glasgow, as the « is always sharp and hissing, we 
louse to louse rise — to rise — find the g invariably slide into its sharp sound k; 
abuse to abuse premise to premise. | and this word ia always heard as if written Glas- 


438. Sy and sey, at the end of words, have the s 


pronounced like +t, if it has a vowel before it, with | 


the accent on it, as easy, greavy, queasy, cheesy, dai- 
4 misy, rosy, cousey, noisy ; but if the accent is on 
the 


on the penultimate syllable, the s is flat, as palsy, 
flimsy, clumsy, pansy, tansy, phrensy, quinsy, toleeiy, 
whimsey, malmsey, jersey, kersey. Pursy has the s 
sharp and hissing from its relation to purse, and min- 
strelsy and centroversy have the antepenultimate and 
reantepenultimate accent: thus we see why busy, bowsy, 
ousy, and drowsy, have the s like :, 

sharp hissiug s. 

430. S, in the termination sible, when hype by a 
vowel, is pronounced like z, as pereuwasible, risible, vi- 
sible, divisible, infusible, conclusihle; but if a liquid 
consonant precede the s, the s then becomes sharp and 
hissing, as sensible, responsible, tensible, reversible, &e. 

410. S, in the terminations sary and sory, is sharp 
and hissing, as dispensary, adversary, suasery, persua- 
sory, decisory, incisory, derisory, depulsory, compulse- 
ry, incensory, Compensory, suspensory, sensory, respon- 
sory, cursory, discursory, lusory, elusory, delusory, il- 
lusory, collusory. Rosary and misery, which have the 
s like z, are the only exceptions. 

44]. S, in the termination ise, is pronounced like =, 
except in the adjectives before mentioned, and a few 
substantives, such as paradise, anise, rise, grise, ver- 
digrise, mortise, travise. ; 

42. S, in the terminations sal and sel, when pre- 
ceded by a vowel, is pronounced like +, as nasal, onsel, 
housel, nousel, repris 
and hissing when pr 
sal, universal, &c. 

443. S, inthe terminations son, sen, and sin, is pro- 
nounced like =, us reason, season, treason, cargason, 
diapason, orison, benison, renison, denison, foison, 
poison, prison, damson, crimson, chosen, resin, rosin 
raisin, cousin. But the « in mason, basin, garrison 
caperison, comparison, parson, and person, is sharp 
and hissing, (170.) 

444, 8, after the inseparable prepositions pre and 
pro, is sharp, as in presage, preside, presidial, pre- 
seance, presension, prosecute, prosecution, prosody, pro- 
sopopeia, but flat like = in presence, president, presi- | 


ed by @ consonant, as men- 


antepenultimate syllable, the s is sharp, as heresy, | 
poesy, &c. if a sharp mute precede, the » is sharp, as | 
tricksy, tipsy; if a liquid precede, and the accent is. 


and jealousy the 


a wh erm. refusal, and sharp | 


' 


kow. We seo, therefore, that a preceding sharp con- 
sonant makes thegueceeding sharp, but not inversely. 

449. 5 is always sharp and hissing when followed 
| by ¢, except in the word discern. 





S aspirated, or sounding like sh, or zh. 





450. S, like its fellow dental t, becomes aspirated, 
}and goes either into the sharp sound sh, or the flat 
sound zh, when the accent is on the preceding vow- 
‘el, and it is followed by a semi-consouant Sipethong, 
‘| &8 nauseate, ora diphthongal vowel, as pleasure, pro- 
|nounced nausheate and plezhure. (195.) 
451. S, in the termination sion, preceded by a vow- 
jel, goes into the flat aspiration 2A, as crasion, cohke- 
| sion, decision, confusion, pronounced evazthion, &e. ; 
‘but when it is preceded by a liquid or another s, it 
‘bas the sharp aspiration sh, as expulsion, dimension, 
| reversion, pronounced exzpulshion, &c. 

452. The same may be observed of ¢ before «; when 
i. vowel precedes the s, with the accent on it, the s 
| 
{| 





goes into the flat aspiration, as pleasure, measure, 
treasure, rasure, pronounced plethure, &c.; bat when 
preceded by a liquid, or another s, it is sounded 4A, 
a8 sensual, censure, tonsure, pressure, pronounced sen- 
| shual, censhure, &c. 
453, From the clearness of this analogy, we may 
fl perceive the impropriety of pronouncing Asia with 
|| the sharp aspiration, as if written Ashia; when, by 
| the foregoing rule, it ought undoubtedly to be pro- 
nounced 4:hia, rhyming with rpasia, euthanasia, &e, 
with the flat aspiration of z. This is the Scotch 
| pronunciation of this word, and unquestionably the 
true one: but if I mistake not, Persia is pronounced 
in Scotland with the same aspiration of s, and as if 
| written Perzhia ; which is as contrary to analogy as 
‘|the other is agreeable to it. 
| 454. The tendency of the s to aspiration before a 
|| dipbthongel sound has produced several anomalies in 
the language, which can only be detected by recur- 
|ring to first principles : for which purpose it may be 


; | necessary to observe, that the accent or stress natu- 


rally preserves the letters in their true sound ; and as 
feebleness naturally succeeds force,so the letters, im- 
mediately after the stress, have a tendency to slide 
into different sounds, which require less exertion of 
the organs. Hence the omission of one of the vow- 


. - oes in the pronunciation of the Inst syllable of fown- 
dency, presume, presumptive, presumption; but where, els in the pre ‘ 
the aa prefixed to a word which is significant |/4i", mountain, coptain, &c. (208): hence the short 


when alone, the s is always sharp, as pre-suppose, | 
pre-surmise, &c. 


sound of i in respite, servile, &c. hence the s pro- 
|| nounced like ¢ in disable, where the accent is on the 


445, 8, after the inseparsble preposition re, is a}- |) second syllable; and like s sharp and hissing, in dis- 
most always pronounced like 1, Neale eee ability, where there is secondary stress on the first 
resentment, reserve, reservation, reservoir, residue, | syllable; and hence the rere sear te pape in 
resident, residentiary, reside, resign, resignment, re- | ¢zercise, and that in exert ; the former having the ac- 


signation, resilience, resiliency, resitition, resin, re- 
sist, resistance. resolre, resolution, resolute, result, re- 1 
sume, resumption, resurrection. 

446, Sis sharp after re in resuscitation, resupina- | 
tion, &c. and when the word added to it is signifi- 





|cent on it, being pronounced cks,as if the word were 


written ecksercise; and the latter without the ac- 
cent, pronounced gz, as if the word were writ- 
ton egzert. This analogy leads us’ immediately to 


\|\ discover the irregularity of sure, sugar, and their 


compounds, which are pronounced shure and skugar, 
though the accent is on the first syllable, and ought 


cant by itself, as ger tbe bat grip | 
Thus to resign, with the » like 2, signifies to yield ! Bret sy! : 
up; but to re-sign, to sign again, has the s hare aa | to preserve the s without aspiration; and a want of 
in sign: so to resound, to reverberate, has the « like Sttending to this analogy has betrayed _ Sheridan 
2; but to re-sownd, to sound again, has the s sharp inte a series of mistakes in the sound or # 50 the 
and hissing. || words suicide, presume, resume, &c. as if written shoo- 

447. Thus we see, after pursuing this letter through |: itde, sche Seager re-zhoom, &c. but if this is the true 
all its combinations, how difficult it often ix to de-), pronunciation of these words, it may be asked, why 
cide by analogy, when we are to pronounce it sharp, ®ré not suit, suitable, pureus, &c. to be ronounced 
and hissing, and when flat like t In many cases it shoot, sheot-able, pur-shoo ? If it be answer L Custom ; 
is of no great importance: in others it is the dis-, 1 own this decides the question at once. Let us on- 
tinctive mark of a vulgar or a polite pronunciation. ; !y be. assured, that the best speakers pronounce a like 
Thus design is never heard with the s like z but, ond that is the true pronunciation: but those who 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS T AND T’'H. 


see analogy so openly violated, ought to be assured 
of the certainty of the custom before they break through 
all the laws of language to conform to it, (69) 7B.) 
See Superabdle. ; 

455. We have seen, in a great variety of instances, 
the er epy | of 8, how frequently it slides into the 
sound of t; but my observation greatly fails me if it 
ever takes the aspiration, unless it immediately fol- 
lows the accent, except in the words sure, sugar, and 
their compounds; and these irregularities are sufli- 
cient, without adding to the numerous catalogue we 
have already seen under this letter. 

453. The analogy we have just been observing directs 
a3 in the pronunciation of usury, usurer, and usuri- 
ous. The two first have the accent on the first syl- 
lable, which permits the s to go into aspiration, as 
if the words werd written ushury, and uzdurer: but 
the accent being on the second u in the last word, 
the s is prevented from er ag aspiration, and is 
pronounced uzurious. (479) (480). 

457. Though the ss in sion, mission, &c. belong 
to separate syllables, as if epelt pas-sion, mis-sion, &c. 
yet the accent presses the first into the same aspira- 
tion as the last, and they are both pronounced with 
the sharp aspirated Aiss, as if they were but one s. 
See Exraggerate. 

458. Sis silent in isle, island, aisle, demesne, puisne, 
viscount, and at the end of some words from the 
French, as pas, sous, vis-a-vis ; and in corps the two last 
Tetters are silent, and the word pronounced cere. (412.) 


459. T' is the sharp sound of D, (41); but though 
the latter is often changed into the former, the for- 
mer never gocs into the latter. The sound to which 
this letter is extremely prone is that of s. This sound 
of ¢ has greatly multiplied the hissing in our own 
meena, and has not a Jittle promoted it in most 

ern tongues. That p and b,¢ and d, & and g 
hard, s and 2, should slide into each other, is not 
surprising, as they are distinguished only by a nice 
shade of sound; but that ¢ should alter to s seems a 
most violent transition, till we consider the organick 
formation of these letters, and of those vowela which 
always occasion it. If we attend to the formation 
of t, we shall find that it is a stoppage of the breath 
hy the application of the upper part of the tongue 
near the end, to the correspondent part of the gets 
and that if we just detach the tongue from the pa- 
late, sufficiently to let the breath pass,a hiss is pro- 
dueed which forms the letters. Now the vowel that 
occasions this transition of ¢ to @ is the squeezed 
sound of ¢, os heard In y consonant, (8): which squcez- 
ed sound is a species of hiss; and this hiss, from 
the absence of accent, easily slides into s, and s as 
easily into sk: thus mechanically is generated that 
hissing termination tioa, which forms but one sylla- 
ble, as if written skun. (195. 

460. But it must be carefully remarked, that this 
hissing sound, contracted by thet before certain diph- 
thongs, is never heard but after the accent: when 
the accent falls on the vowel immediately after the ¢, 
this letter, like gor ¢ in the same situation, preserves 
its simple sound: thos the ¢ in social goes into sh, 
because the accent is on the = vowel; but it 
preserves the simple sound of # in society, because 
the accent is on the succeeding vowel. he same 
analogy is obvious in satiate and satiety; and is 
perfectly agreenble to that difference made by accent 
in the sound of other letters. (71). See Satiety. 

461. As the diphthongs ia, ie, io, or iv, when ecom- 
ing after the accent, have the power of drawing the 
t into sh, so the oo vowel u, in the same 
situation, has a similar power. If we analyze the 
we shall find it commence with the squeezed soun 
of ¢, equivalent to the consonant y, (39). This letter 
produces the sroall hiss before taken notice of, (459), 
and which may be observed in the pronunciation of 
nature, and borders so closely on matshur, that it is 
no wonder Mr. Sheridan adopted this latter mode of 
spelling the word to express its sound. The only 
fault of Mr. Sheridan in depicting the sound of this 
word, seems to be that of making the uw short, as in 
bur, cur, &c. as every correct ear must perecive an 
elegance in lengthening the sound of the wu, and a 
vulgarity in shortening it. The trae pronunciation 
seems to lie between both. 

462. But Mr. Sheridan's greatest fault seems to lie 
in not attending to the nature and influence of the 
accent: and because noture, creature, featurc, fortune, 
misfortune, &c. have the ¢ pronoun like ch, or tsh, 
as if written crea-chure, fea-tshure, &c. he has ex- 
tended this change of ¢ into tch, or tsk to the word 
tune, and its compounds, tutor, tutoress, tuterage, tu- 





' 


_tootur, toomult, toomour, 
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telage, tutelar, tutelary, &c. tumult, tumour, &¢. which 
he spells tshoon, tshoon-eble, &c. tshoo-tur, tshoo-triss, 
tshoo-tur-idzh, tshoo-tel-idzh, tshoo-tel-er tshoe-tel-er-y, 
&c. tshoo-mult, tshvo-mur, &e. Though it is evident, 
from the foregoing observations, tha, as the uw is un- 
der the accent, the p ing ¢ is preserved pure, and 
that the words ought to he prohounced as if written 
tewtor, tewmult, tewmour, &c. and neither tshootur, 
tshoomult, tshoomur, as Mr. Sheridan writes them, nor 
as they are often pronounced 
by vulgar speakers. See Superadle. 

463. Here, then, the line is drawn by analogy. When- 
ever ¢ comes before these vowels, und the accent im- 
a follows it, the t preserves its simple sound, 
as in Miltiades, elephantiasts, satiety, &c.; but when 
the accent precedes the ft, it then gocs into sh, tch, or 
tsa, as na-tshure or na-tchure, na-xhion, vir-tshue or 
vir-tchue, patient, &c. or nashion, pashent, &c. (464). 
In similar circumstances, the same muy be observed of 
d, a8 arduous, hideous, &c. (293), (294), (376). Nor is 
this tendency of t before long u found only when the 
accent immediately precedes; for we hear the same as- 
piration of this letter in spiritual, spirituons, signa- 
ture, ligature, forfeiture, as if written spiritshual, spi- 
ritshuous, signatshure, ligatshure, forfeitshure, ke. 
where the accent is two syllables before these letters; 
and the only termination which seems to refuse this 
yay of the £ to aspiration is that in tude, as la- 
titude, longitude, multitude, &e. 

461. This pronunciation of ¢ extends 


to every word 
where the A 


here diphthoag or diphthongal sound commences 
with ¢ or e, except in the terminations of verbs and 
adjectives, which preserve the simple in the augment, 
without suffering the ¢ to go into the hissing sound, 
as I pity, thow pitiest, he pities, or pitied, mightier, 
worthier, twentieth, thirticth, &c. This is agreeable 
to the goneral rule, which forbids the adjectives or 
verbal terminations to alter the sound of the primi- 
tive verb or noun. See No. 381. But in the words 
bestial, celestial, frontier, admirtion, &c. where the 8, 
x, Or mw precedes the ¢, this letter is pronounced like 
tch, or tsh, instead of sh, (291), as bes-tehial, celes-tchi- 
al, fron-tcheer, admiz-tchion, &c.; as also when the t 
is followed by eou, whatever letter precede, as righte- 
ous, pitcous, plenteous, &c. pronounced righ-tcheous, 
pit-cheous, plea-tcheous, &e, The same may be ob- 
served of t when succeeded by wow, as unctuous, pre- 
sumptuous, &c, pronounced ung-tchuous, presump-tchu- 
ous, &c. See the words. : 


TH. 


465, This lisping sound, as it may be called, is al- 
most peculiar to the English. (41), (50), (469). The 
rock © was certainly not the sound we give it: like 
its principal letter, it has a sharp anda flat sound ; 
but these are so Hittle subject to rule, that a cata- 
logue will, perhaps, be the best guide. 

466, Th, at the beginning of «words 


: ‘ is sharp, as 
in thank, think, &c, except in the fol 


it lowing words : 
This, that, than, the, thee, their, them, then, thence, 
there, these, they, thine, thither, those, thou, though, 
thus a and their compounds. 

467. ‘h, at the end of words, is sharp, as death, 
breath, &c. except in beneath, booth, with; and the 
verbs to wreath, to loath, to uncloath, to sceth, to 
smooth, to sooth, to mouth: all which ought to be 
written with the ¢ final; not only to distinguish 
some of them from the nouns, but to show that th 
is soft; for though th, when final, ie sometimes pro- 
nounced soft, as in to loath, to mouth, &c. yet the 
at the end of words is never pronounced hard. There 
is as obvious an analogy for this sound of the th in 
these verbs, as for the : sound of s in verbs ending 
in se (437); and why we should write some verbs 
with e, and others without it, is inconceivable. ‘Phe 
best way to show the absurdity of our orthography 
in this, particular, will be to draw ont the nouns 
and verbs as they stand in Johnson's Dictionary. 


Adjectives and nouns. Verbs. 

breath, to breathe, 

wreath, to wreath, to inwreathe, 

loath, to loathe. 

cloth, to cloathe, to uncloath. 
to bathe. 

smooth, to smooth. 

mouth, to mouth. 

swath, to — 
to shea 

sheath, to sheathe. 

sooth, to sooth. 


Surely nothing can be more evident than the analo- 
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gy of the language in this case. Is it not absurd to hesi- | 


tate & moment at writing all the verbs with the e final:| 
This is a departure from our great lexicographer, which | 
he himself would approve, as nothing but inadvertency 
could have led him into this uomeaning irregularity.— 
lt may not be Improper to observe here, that those sub- 
stantives which in the singular end with th sharp adopt | 
the th flat in the plural, as path, paths ; bath, baths, &c.| 
Such a propensity is there to slide into the flat sound of », 
that we frequently hear this sound in the genitive cage, | 
as My wive's portion, for my wife's portion. In the same; 
manner we hear of paying so much for Aoute-rent and | 
tares, instead of house-rent and tazes ; und shopkeepers | 
tell us they buve goods of all prizes, instead of all prices. 
Nay, some go so far as to pronounce the plural of truth, 
truras ; but this must be carefully avoided. 

468. This hard in the middle of words, either when 
it precedes or follows a consonant, as panther, nepenthe, 
orthodox, medeipe, Ht , orthoepy, thwart, athwart, ethnick, 
misanthrope, philanthropy, &c. except brethren, farthing, 
farther, northern, worthy, burthen, murther, where the 
th is fat; but the two last words are better written bur-| 
den and murder. 

469, Th hotween two vowels is generally soft in words 
purely English, as father, feather, heathen, hither, thither, 
whither, waether, either, neither, weather, wether, wither, 
gather, — pother, mother, 

470. Th bet ween two vowels, in words from the learn- 

ed languages, is generally hard, as apathy, sympathy, an- 
tipathy, Athens, atheist, authentick, author, authority, 
athirst, cathartick, cathedral, catholick, catheter, ether, 
ethicks, lethargy, Lethe, leviathan, litharge, lithotomy, 
mathesis, mathematicks, method, pathetick, plethora, | 
polymathy, prothonotary, anathema, amethyst, theatre, 
amphitheatre, apothecary, apotheosis. 
, 47 1. Td is sometimes pronounced like simple t, as 
Thomas, thyme, T’'hames, asthma, phthisis, phthisick, 
Tigao and is silent in trwel/thtide, pronounced twelf- 
tide. 











T silent. 


472 Tis silent when preceded by s, and followed by 
tho abbreviated terminations en and le, as hasten, chasten, 
fasten, listen, glisten, christen, moisten, which are pro- 
nounced as if written Aace'n, chace’n, &c.; in bursten thet 
is heard: so castle, nestle, trestle, wrestle, thistle, whistle, | 
epistle, bristle, gristle, jostle, apostle, throstle, bustle, 
need rustle, are pronounced as if written cassle, nessle, 

-; in pestle, the t is pronounced ; in often, fasten, and 
soften, the ¢ is silent, and at the end of several words 
from the French, as trait, gout, ar) eclat. In the’ 
first of these words the ¢ begins to be pronounced ; in the, 
last, it has been sometimes heard; but in the second, 
never. Toupet ia more frequently written toupec, and is 
therefore not irregular. In billet-douxs the t is silent, as | 
well as in hauthoy. The same silence of t may be ob- 
served in the English words, Christmas, chestnut, mort- 
gage, ostler. henkraptsy, and in the second syllable of 
mistletoe, Incurrant and currants the ¢ is always mute. 
See Nos. 102, 103, 405, 








¥, 


473. F ia flat f, and bears the same relation to it as b 
does to p,d tot, hard g tok, and:tos (41) It is never 
irregular: and if ever silent, it is in the word twelvemonth, 
where both that letter and the e¢, are, in colloquial pro- 
nunciation, generally dropped, as if written twel!monta. 


W initial. 


74. That w at the beginning of a word is a consonant, 
has been proved already. (9) (59.) It is always mlent 
before r, as in wrack, wrangle, wrap, wrath, wreck, 
wreath, wreck, wren, wrench, wrest, wrestle, wretch, 
wrigyle, wright, wring, wrinkle, wrist, write, writhe, 
wrong, wrought, wry, awry, bewray, and before A and 
the vowel o, when long, as whole, who, &c. pronounced 
hole, hoo, &c. 

475. FW before h is pronounced as if it were after the 
h, as hoo-y, why, hoo-en, when, &c.; but in whole, whoop, 
&c. the single and double o coalescing with the same 
sound in w, this last letts: is scarcely perceptible. In 
swoon, however, this letter is always heard; and pro- 
nouncing it svon is vulgar. In eveord and answer it is 
always silent. In tie it mingles with its kindred sound, 
and the number tee is pronounced like the adverb too. In 
the prepositions toward and towards the w is dropped, as 
if written teard and toards, rhyming with Avard and 
hoards ; but in the adjectives and adverbs toward and 
towardly, froward and frowardly, the w is heard dis- 
tinetly. It is sometimes repped in the last syllable of 


exrkrard, as if written awkard ; but this pronunciation 
ds vulgar. 


DIFFERENT SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS 7’, V, W, X, ¥, AND Z. 


X. 


476. X isa letter com of those which have been 

already considered, and therefore will need but little dis- 

, cussion, (48) (51.) It is flat or sharp like its component 
letters, and is subject to the*ame laws. 

477. X has a sharp sound like ks, when it ends a sylla- 
ble with the accent u it, as exercise, excellence, &cc. 
or whea the accent is on the next syllable, if it begin 

| with @ consonant, as excuse, erpense, &c. (71.) 

478. X has its flat sound like gt, when the accent is 

not on it, and the following ayllable having the accent 
| begins with a vowel, as exert, example, exist, &c. pro- 
| nounced egzert, egcample, egrist, &c. The same sound 

may be observed if A follow, as in exhibit, exhale, ke. pro- 

nounced egzhibit, egzhace ; but if the secondary accent be 
| on the z, as in the polysyllable exhibition, exhalation, &c. 

this letter is then sharp, ae in exercise (71;) but in com- 

pound words where the primitive ends in x, this letter re- 
| tains its primitive sound, as firation, taxation, reration, 
| veratious, relazation, &c., to which we may add the sim- 
| ples in our language, doxelogy and proximity ; so that 
this propensity of z to become egz, seems confined to the 
inseparable preposition. 

479, X, like s, is aspirated, or takes the sound of A 
after it, only when the accent is before it. Hence the 
difference between lurury and lururious ; anxious and 
anxiety: in the true pronunciation of which words, 
nothing will direct us but recurring to first principles, 
[t was observed that ¢ is never aspirated, or pronounced 
like sh, but when the accent is on the preceding syllabie 
(450;) and that when the accent is on the succeeding 
vowel, though the s frequently is pronounced like z, it is 
never sounded 2A: from which premises we may conclude, 
that luzury and lururious, ought to be pronounced luck- 
shury and lugzurious, and not lug-tho-ryus, as Mr. She- 
ridan spells it. The same errour runs through his pro- 
nuociation of al) the compounds, lwzuriunce, lururiant, 
lucuriate, &c. which unquestionably ought to be pro- 
nounced (wg-tu-ri-ance, lug-tu-ri-ant, lug-tu-ri-ate, &c. 
in four syllables, and not in three only, as they are divided 
in his Dictionary. 

420. The same principles will lead us to decide in the 
words a@nzious and anziety: as the accent is before the 
z in the first word, it is naturally divisible into ank-sious, 
and as naturally pronounced ank-shus ; but as the accent 
is after the z in the second word, and the hissing sound 
cunnot be aspirated (a6) it must necessarily be pro~ 
nounced ang-ziety. But Mr. Sheridan, without any re- 

rd to the component letters of these words, or the dif- 
ferent position of the accent, has not only spelled them 
without aspiration, but without letting the s, in the com- 
position of the last word, go into z; for thus they stand 
in his Dictionary: ank-syus, ank-si-e-ty. (456.) 

481. The letter z, at the beginning of words, goes into 
t, as Xerces, Xenophon, &c. pronounced Zerkses, Zeno- 
phon, &c.; it is silent at the end of the French dillet-douz, 
and pronounced like s in beauz ; often and better written 
beaus. 





a a ee an 


¥ initial. 


| 489. Y, as a consonant, has i the same sound; 
and this has been sufficiently described in ascertaining 
its real character (40); when it is a vowel at the end of a 
word or syllable with the accent upon it, it is sounded. 
exactly like the first sound of i, as F Lei. Freon re-ply, 
&c.; but at the end of a word or syllable, without the ac- 
cent, it is bsg og like the first sound of ¢ as I iverty, 
fury, tenderly, &c. 


Zz. 


483. Z isthe flat s,and bears the same relation to it 
as b does to p,d tot, hard gto k,and eto f, Its common 
name is iztard, which Dr. Johnson explains into s hard; 
if, however, this be the meaning, it is a gross misnomer : 
for the zis not the hard, but the soft «:* but as it has a 
less sharp, and therefore not so audible a sound, it is not 
epueslien but it may mean « surd. Zed, borrowed from 
the French, is the more fashionable name of thie letter; 
but, in my opinion, not to be admitted, because the names 
of tho lotters ought to have no diversity 

484. Z, like #, goes into aspiration before a diphthong, 
ora diphthongal vowel after the accent, as is heard in 
vizier, glazier, grazier, &c. pronounced vith-i-er, glarh- 








* Professor Ward, speaking of the reason for doubling 

the s at the end of words, says, “s doubled retains its 
proper force, which, when single at the end of words, is 
softened into z, a8 his, hiss.” And Dr. Wallis tells us, 
‘that it is almost certain when a noun has s hard in the 
‘last syllable, and becomes a verb, that in the latter case 
_ the s becomes soft, ax a house is pronounced with the 
hard &, and to house with the « soft. 


OF THE NATUR 


t-er, grath-i-er,&c. The same may be observed of azure, 
razure, &c. 

485. Zis silent in the French word rendezvous ; and 
is pronounced in the Italian manner, as if t were before 
it, ia mezzotinto, as if written metzotinto. 

Thus have we endeavoured to exhibit a just idea of the 
rinciples of pronunciation, both with respect to single 
tters, and their various combinations into syllables and 

words. The attentive reader must have observed how 
much the sounds of the letters vary, as they are differently 
associated, and how much the pronunciation of these as 
sociations agi upon the position of the accent. ‘This 
is a point of the utmost importance, and a want of attend- 
ing .o it has betrayed several ingenious men into the 
grossest absurdities. ‘This will more fully appear in the 
observations on accent, which is the next point to be 
considered. 
OF THE NATURE OF ACCENT. 


486. The accent of tho ancients is the opprobrium of 
modern criticiam. Nothing can ahow more evidently the 
fallibility of toe human faculties than the total ignorance 
we are in at preacnt of the nature of the Latin and Greek 
accent.* This would be still more surprising if ~_ 
nomenon of a similar kind did not daily present itself to 
our view. The accent of the English language, which is 
constantly sounding in our ears, and every moment open 
to investigation, seems aa much a mystery as that accent 
which is removed almost two thousand years from our 
view. Obscurity, perplexity, and confusion, run through 
every treatise on the subject, and nothing could be so 
hopeless as an attempt to explain it, did not a cireum- 
stance present itself, which at once accounts for the con- 
fasion, and affords a clew to lead us out of it. 

. Not one writer on accent has given us such a de- 
finition of the voice as acquaints us with its essential 
properties: they speak of high and Jow, loud and soft, 
quick and slow, but they never once mention that striking 
property which distinguishes speaki from singin 
sounds, and which, from its sliding from high to low, an 
from low to high, may not improperly be called the inflec- 
tion of the voice. No wonder, when writera left this out 
of the account, that they should blunder about the nature 
ible they should do otherwise ; so 

rtial an idea of the speaking voice must necessarily 

them into errour. t let us once divide the voice 
into its rising and falling inflections, the obscurity va- 
nishes, and accent becomes us intelligible a# any other 

part of language. 
Keeping this distinction in view, let us compare 


of accent ; it was im 


—— 


the accent 
neral conclusion may be drawn: “ The accented sylla- 

le is always louder than the rest: but when it has the 
rising inflection, it is — than the preceding, and lower 
than the succeeding syllable; and when it has the falling 
inflection, it is pronounced higher as well as louder than 
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language is full, assume a right of preserv'ng their ori- 
inel cocent, and subjecting many of the words they 
tow upon us, to their own classical laws. 

490. Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated, in a 
great measure, by etymology. In words from the Saxon, 
the accent is generally on the root; in words from the 
learned languages, it is rally on the termination ; 
and if to these we add the different accent we lay on 
some words, to distinguish them from others, we seem to * 
have the three great principles of accontuation ; namely, 
the radical, the terminuational, and the distinctive. 


Accent on Dissyllables. 


491. Every word of two syllables has necessarily one 
of them accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of 
emphasis, we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two 
successive syllables, aa di-rect, some-times ; but when 
these words are pronounced alone, they have never more 
than one accent. For want of attending to this distinc- 
tion, some writers have roundly assorted, that many dis- 
syllables have two accents, such as convoy, concourse, 

iscurd, shipwreck: in whieh, and similar instances, 
they confound the distinctness, with which the latter sy!- 
lables are necessarily pronounced, with accentual force ; 
though nothing can be more ditlerent. Let us pronounce 
the last syllable of the noun terment aa distinctly as we 
lease, it will still be very different with respect to force 
rom the same syllable in the verb to torment, where the 
accent is on it; and if we do but carefully watch our 
pronunciation, the same difference will appear in every 
word of two syllables throughout the language. The 
word Amen is the only word which is pronounced with 
two consecutive accents when alone. 

492. There is a peculiarity of accentuation in certain 
words of two syllables, which are both nouns and verbs, 
that is not unworth of notice ; the nouns having the ac- 
cent on the first syllable, and the verbs on the last. This 
seems an instinctive effort in the language (if the expres- 
sion will be allowed me) to compensate in some measure 
for the want of different terminations for these different 
parts of speech.* The words which admit of this diver- 
sity of accent, are the following : 


the other syllables, either preceding or sacceeding.” The 
only exception to this rule is: “ when the accen’ 1 on the 
jast syllable of a word which has no emphasis, and which 
is the concluding word of a discourse.” Those who wish 
to see this clearly demonstrated, may consult Elements 
of Eloention, second edition, page 181. On the present 


occasion it will be sufficient to observe, that the stress | 


we call accent is as well understood as is necessary for 
the pronunciation of single worda, which is the object of 
this treatise; and therefore, considering accent merely as 
stress, we shall proceed to make some remarks on its 
proper position in a word, and endeavour to detect some 
errours in the use and application of it. 


The different Positions of the English Accent. 


489. Accent, in its very nature, implies a comparison 
with other syllables less forcible; hence we may conclude 
that monosyllables, properly speaking, have no accent: 
when they are combined with other monosyllables and 
form a phrase, the stress which is laid upon one, iu pre- 
ference to others, is called emphasis. As emphasia evi- 
dently points out the most significant word in a sentence, 
#0, where other reasons do not forbid, the accent always 


syllable with others, and we shall find thia | 
} 


Nouns. Verbs. Nouns, Verba. 
abject to ubjéct déscant to descant 
Absent to absént digest to digést 
abstract tonbstract éssuy to essay 
decent to accént éxport tocxpért 
Affix to affix éxtract to extract 
assign to assign éxile to exile 
angment tonugmént férment to fermént 
bdr ba rd to borabard = fréquent to frequént 
cément to cemént import to impért 
célleague to colléague incense to incénse 
céllect to colléct insult to insult 
compact tocompact  ébject to objéct 
cémpound = te compéund pérfume to perfime 
cémpross to compréss = pérmit to permit 
céncert toconcért = préfix to prefix 
| concrete teoconcréte prémise to preinise 
'| céuduct toconddct — présage to presage 
céntine teconfine — présent to presént 
| cdutlict toconilict préduce to prodice 
|| cénserve toconsérve — prdject to projéct 
cénsort to consért protest to protést 
contest to contést rébel to rebél 
céntract tocontract récord to recérd 
contrast tocontrast réfuse to relase 
cénvent toconvént = stibject to subjéct 
cénverse toconvérse survey to survey 
cénvert to convert térment te tormént 
cénvict to convict traject to trajéct 
convoy to convoy transfer to tranefér 
désert to desért transport to transpért 
discount todiscéunt A.tribute to attribute. 


493. To this analogy, some 2 pergie are endeavouring 


to reduce the word contents ; which 
matter contained in a book, is often 
on the first syllable: but though this pronunciation serves 


when it signifies the 


he 


ard with the accent 


dwells with greatest force on that part of the word which, 
from its importance, the hearer has alwaya the groatest 
occasion to observe: and this is necessarily tho root, or 
body of the word. But as harmony of termination fre- 
quently attracts the accent from the root to the branches 
of words, so the firat and most natural law of accentun- 
tion seems to operate less in fixing the stress than any of 
the ther Our own Saxon terminations, indeed, with 

rfect uniformity, leave the principal part of the word 
im quiet possession of what seems ita lawful property 
(501;:) but Latin and Greck terminations, of which our 


* See Observations onthe Greek and Latin Aecent and 


Quantity, at the end of the Key to the Classical Pronun. |, 
| to require it. 


ciation of Greek, Lotin, and Reripture Proper Names. 


to distinguish words which are different in signification, 
and to give,in some measure, a difference of form to tu 





* It is not improbable that the verb, by receiving a par- 
ticipial termingtion, has inclined us to pronounce that 
part of with an accent nearer the end than we do 
the noun: for though we can without any difficulty pro 
nounce the verb with the accent on the noun, we cannot 
so easily pronounce the participle and the adverb formed 
from ‘it with that accent: thua we can propaunce to 
transport with the accent on the first syllable; but nat so 
easily trdnsporting and transportingly. This isa solis 
reason for the distinetion, snd ought to induce us where 
we can to observe it, A sépulchre aud to sépidchre wee 
Sec the word. 


40 


noun and verb, in which our tongue is remarkably defi- 
cient, atill it is doubtful whether this distinction be of 
*any real advantage to the language. See Bowl. This 


ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES, TRISYLLABLES, AND POLYSYLLABLES. 


| with the s,and without any difference of sound, except 
| pronouncing the y in the first like ¢, and in the last like 4 
ong; where we may still discover a trace of the tendency 


diversity of accentuation seems to have place in some | to the barytone pronunciation in the noun, and the oxy- 


compound verbs, See Counterdbalance and the subsequent 
words. 

494, Sometimes words have a different accent 
are adjectives or substantives. 


Substantives. Adjectives. 
august, the month augtst, noble 
compact compact 
champaign, wine champaign, open 
érile, banishment exile, small 
valiant, a lover gallant, bold 

natinact instinct 
tnnalid invdlid 
Levdat, a place lévant, eastern 
minute, of time mintte, small 
sttyine, in grammar supine, indolent. 


495. Sometimes the same parts of speech have a dif- | 


| 


ferent accent to mark a difference of signification. 


tocénjure, to practise magick , to conjitre, to entreat 

désert, a wilderness desért, merit ’ 

bifet, A blow ’ buffét, a cupboard 
sinister, insidious sintster, the left side. 

| 


496, In this analogy some speakers pronounce thie | 
word Concordance with the accent on the first syllable, | 
when it signifies a dictionary of the Bible; and with the | 
accent on the second, when it signifies agreement: but | 
hosides that, there ia not the same reason for distinguish- | 
ing nouns from each other, as there is nouns from verbs ; 
the accent on the first syllable of the word Concordance | 
gives a harshmess and poverty to its sound, which ought | 
to be avoided. 

497. But though the different accentuation of nouns | 
and verbs of the same form does not extend so far as_ 
might he expected, it is certain, that in words of two syl- 
lables, where the noun and verb are of different forms, | 

there is an evident tendency in the language to place the | 
aceceut upon the first syllable of the noun, and on the last | 
,of the verb, Hence the nouns ontrage, upstart, and up- | 
roer, have the accent on the first syllable; and the verbs | 


to upl 

498, This analogy will appear still more evident if we 
attend to the accent of those nouns and verbs which are 
compounded of two words. Every disayllable compound- 
ed of words which, taken separately, have a meaning, 
may be deemed a qualified substantive; and that word 
which qualifies or describes the other, is that which most 
distinguishes it, and consequently is that which ought to 
have the accent: accordingly we find that inkdora, out- 
rage, chairman, freehold, sand-bor, book-case, pen-knife, 
have the accent on the first syllable, which is the speci- 
fying part of the word; while gaimsay, foresees, overlook, 
undersell, have the accent on Ube last syllable, which is 
the least distinguishing part of the word. This rule, | 
however, is, either by the caprice of custom, or the love 
of harmony, frequently violated, but is sufficiently exten- 
sive to mark the general tendency of the language. 
Akenside brings the verb to comment uuder this analogy: 


“The sober zeal 
“Of age, commenting on prodigious things.” 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 








‘ 
' 








And Milton in the saine manner the verb to commerce ; 


* And looks commercing with the skies, 
“ Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes.——/1 Pengeroso. 


499. Something very analogous to this we find in the 
nouns we verbalize, by changing the « sharp of the noun 
into the # flat, or z of the ab. 5 (437,) as a use, and to use ; 
where we may remark, that when the word in both parts 
of speech is a monosyllable, and so not under the laws of 
recent, the verb, however, claims the privilege of length- 
euing the sound of the consonant, when it can, as well as 
when it cannot, prolong the sccentuation: thus we not 


only find grass altered to graze, brass to braze, glass to |, 


glace, price lo prize, breath to breathe, &e. but the ¢ ors, 
sharp altered to the s flat in advice to advise, excuse to: 
eccuse, device to devise, &c. The noun® adopting the | 
rharp hissing sound, and the verb the softg@@uzzing one, 
without transferring the accent from one syllable to | 
another. The vulgar extend this analogy to the noun 
practice, ant the verb to practise, pronouncing the first | 


\\ * 


as they | 


ift, to upheld, and to outstrip, on the last. |} 


! 


ane in the verb. (467.) See the words. 

500. This seems tu be the favourite tendency of Eng- 
lish verbs; and where we find it croswed, it is generally in 
those formed from nouns, rather than the contrary : 
agreeably to this, Dr. Johnson bas observed, that though 
nouos have often the accent on the latter, yet verbe have 
‘iteeldom on the former syllable: those nouns which, in 

the common order of language, must have preceded the 

verba, often transmit this accent to the verbs they forni, 
‘and inversely: thus the noun water must have preceded 
the verb to water, as the verb to correspond must have 
preceded the noun correspondent; and to pursue must 
claim priority to pursuit. So that we may conclude, 
whenever verbs deviate from this rule, it is seldom hy 
chanco, and geoerally in those words only where a supe- 
riour law of acceat takes pluce. 


Accent on Trisyllabies. 


501. As words increase in syllables, the more easily is 
their accent known. Nouns sometimes acquire a syllable 
by becoming plural; adjectives increase a syllable by be- 
ing compared ; and verbs, by altering their tense, or be- 
coming participles: adjectives become adverbs, by adding 
‘ly to them; and prepositions precede nouns or verbs with- 
, out altering the accent of the word to which they are 
, prefixed: so that when once the accent of dissyllables is 

known, those polysyllables, whose terminations are por- 
fectly English, have likewise their accent invariably set- 
tled. Thus lion becomes lioness ; poet, poetess ; polite 
becomes politer, or politely, or even politelier: mischief, 
mischi¢cous; happy, happiness; nuy, lioness becomes 
lionesses ; mischief, mischievousness ; and service, ser- 
viceable, serviceablencss, serviceably, and unserviccably, 
' without disturbing the accent, either on account of the 
| prepositive wn, or the subjunctives able, ably, and ableness. 
| 502 Hence we may perceive the gluring absardity 
‘which prevails even in the first circles; that of pronoune- 
ing the plural of princess, and even the singular, with the 
accent on the second syllable, like success and successes ; 
| for we might just as well say, dutchéss and dutchésses, ax 
incéss and princésses ; nor would a correct ear be less 
{hurt with the latter than with the former. 

503. So fow verbs of three syllables follow the annlogy 
observable in those of two, that of protructing the accent 
_to the last syllable, that this economy seeins peculiar to 

dissyllables ; many verbs, indeed, of three syllables are 
, compounled of a preposition of two syllables: und then, 
according to the primary law of formation, and not the 
‘secondary of distinction, we may esteem them radical, 
and not distinctive: such are contradict, intercede, su- 
persede, contraband, circumacribe, superscribe, &e. while 
the generality of words ending in the verbal terminations 
ive and ize, retain the accent of the simple, as criticise, 
' tyrannize, modernize, &c.: and the whole tribe of trisyl- 
lable verbs in ate, very few excepted, refuse the accent on 
the last syllable: but words of three syllables often take 
their accent from the learned languages from which they 
are derived; aud this makes it necessary to inquire how 
English accent is regulated by that of the Greek and 
atin. 


On the Influence of the Greek and Latin Accent, on 
the Accent of English Polysyliables. 


| (a) As our language borrows so largely from the 
learned languages, it is not wonderful that its pronuncia- 
, tion should be in some measure influenced by them. ‘The 
rule for placing the Greek accent was, indeed, essentially 
j different from that of the Latin; but words from the 
| Greek, coming to us through the Latin, are often so much 
‘ latinized as to lose their original accent, and to fall into 

that of the Latin; and it is the Latin accent which we 

must chiefly regard, as that which influences our own, 
(6) The first goneral rule that may be laid down is, 
that when words come to us whole from the Greek or 
Latin, the same accent ought to be preserved as ip the 
original: thus Aorizon, sonorous, decorum, dictator, gla- 
diator, mediator, dclator, spectator, adulater, &c. preserve 
the penultimate accent of the original; and yet the ante- 
penultimate tendency of our language hus placed the 
‘accent on the first syllable of erator, senator, auditer, 
| cicatriz, plethora, &c. in opposition to the Latin pronua- 
ciation of these words, and would have infallibly done 
the same by abdomen, bitumen, and acumen, if the learnod 
had not stepped in to rescue these classical word##¥rom 
the invasion of the Gothick aceent, and to preserve the 





| 








with the i short and the c like sharp ¢,as if written prac- || stress inviolably on the second syllable: nor has even the 

- tiss, and the last with the ¢ long and the ¢ like z, as if | interposition of two consonants been always able to kee 
Written practize: but correct speakers pronounce the | the accent from mounting up to the antepenultimate syl- 
verh like the nowa; that is, as if written practiss. The | lable, as we may.see in minister, sinister, character, &e. 
noun propitecy and the verb to prophesy follow this ana- and this may be said to be the favourite accent of our 
hogy, only by writiag the noun with thee and the verb | langusge. See Miscellany. 


ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 


(c) But, notwithstanding this prevalence of the ante- 
penultimate accent, the goneral rule still holds good; 
and more particularly in words a little removed from 
common usage, such us terms in the arts and sciences: 
these are generally of Greek original; but, coming to us 
through the Latin, most commonly contract the Latio 
acceat when adopted into our language. This will ap- 
ne plainly by the following lists: and, first, let us se- 

t some where the Greek and Latin accents coincide: 


plethora, 7AnBipa , antiphrisis, avrigpacis, 
metabasis, perdSacis,  protasis, tpsracts, 
emphasis,  dudaccs, metathésis, perdOcors, 
antispasis, avricracis, epenthésis, erivOeas, 
antithésis, avrifecis, aphaerésis, agafpeacs. 


(d) Another list will show us where the accents of 
these languages differ: 


antanaclisis, avravd«\acts hydrophdbia, idpogofia, 
catachrésis, cardyonois, Cyclopedia, x«vxsoraidela, 
paracentésis, tapaxivryats, Gporta, azopla, 
aposiopésis, axociwrnos, prosopopria, toocwrorola, 


antiptdsis,  avrixrwois, epiphontma, exipovnypa, 
anadiplisis, avadimAwais, disphorésis, diagdpnacs, 
anuxésis, auénais, diploma, éizAwpa, 

mnathésis, pdbnats, parogoge, rapaywy}, 
exegisis, ekipyners, apostréphe, atoarporpy}- 


In this list we perceive the peculiar tendency of the 
Latin language, to accent the long penaltimate vowel; 
and that of the Greek,to pay no regard to it, if the Jast 
vowel] is short, but to place the accent on the antepenul- 
timate. It will, however, be easily perceived, that in 
this case we follow the Latin analogy: this analogy will 
appear more evident by a list of words ending in osis, 
where, t hthe o in the penultimate syllable is the 
omega, the Greek accont is on the antepenultimate : 


urcprdpxwats, avapdppwaots, avactépwots, apatpwors, 
aroBiwais, petapdppurats, cvvdpbpwois, cuvorxclwois, 
yrpewors, daoapipwors, diipbpwois,  azovetiowers. 


This avalogy has led us to accent certain words formed 
from the Greek, where the omega was not in the penulti- 
mate of the original, in the same manner as those words 
where this long vowel was found: such as exostosis, 
formed from cx and o¢reoy; synneurosis, from cuv and 
vevoov, &c. This tendency, therefore, has sufficiently 
for an analogy; and since rules, however absurdl 
formed at first, are better than no roles at all, it a, 
in my opinion, be advisable to consider every word of 
this form as subject to the penultimate accent, and to 
look upon apotheosis and metamorphosis as exceptions. 
(e) Tho next rule we may venture to lay down as a 
retty general one, is, that if the words derived from the 
fe languages, though anglicised by altering the ter- 
mination, contain the same number of syllables as in the 
original languages, they are generally to be pronounced 
with the same accent; that ia, with the same accent as 
the first person present of the indicative mood active 
voice, or as the present ee of the same verb. The 
reality of this rule will best appear by a selection of 
such classes of words os haye an equal number of sylla- 
bles in both languages. 


(f) Words which have a in the penultimate syllable: 


prévalent, previlens, infamous, infamis, 
uivalent, nivaleng, propagate, propago, 

ad jacent, adjaceps, indagate, indigo, 

ligament, ligamen, suffragan, suffragans. 


In this small class of words we find all but the first 
two have a different accent in English from that of the 
Latin. The rule for placing the accent in that language 
being the simplest in the world: if the penultimate syl- 
lable is long, the accent is on it; if short, the acceut is 
on the antepenultimate. 


(g) Words which have ein the penultimate syllable; 


netrate, nitro, exuberant, exubérans, 
iscrepant, iscrépans, éminent, eminens, 
precédent, preeedens,  éxcellent, excéllens, 
élegant, clégana, 4lienate, alieno, 
exdperant, exupérans, délegate, deligo, 


In this class we find the penultimate ¢ accented in Eng- 
lish as in Latin, except in the last three words. The 
word alienate departs from the Latin accentuation, by 
placing the stress on the first syllable, as if derived from 
the English noun alien. The ¢ in penetro is either long 
or short in Latin, and in this case we gencrally prefer 
the short sound — long one. 


| (i) 
| 


4l 


(kA) Words which have i in the penultimato syllable: 
acclivous, acclivus, perspicience, perspiclens, 
| declivous, declivus, conscience, consciens, 
| proclivous,. proclivus, obédience, obediens, 
itigant, itigans, péstilence, pestilens, 
| mitagant, mitigans, sdpplicate, supplicans, 
sibilant, sibilans, éxplicate, explicans, 
vigilant, vigilans, Abdicate, abdieans, 
falminant, fulminans, he ateomgy rovidens, 
discriminate, dis¢rimIno, féstinate, estino, 
habitant, habitans, méndicant, mendicans, 
henéficent, beueficus, résident, residens, 
accident, acqidens,  —diffidence, diff idens, 
évident, evidens, confidence, confidens, 
indigent, indigens, invéstiyate, investigo, 
diligent, diligens, castigate, castigo, 
négligent, negligens, éxtrieate, extrico, 
éxigence, exigens, irritate, irrito, 
intélligence, intelligens, .préfligate, protligo, 
deficience, delficiens, featinats, instigo. 
In the foregoing list of words we find a very general 

bropeyre of the English and Latin accent, except in 


the last eleven words, where we depart from the Latin 





accent on the 
vourite syjlab 


i, 


nulhimate, and place it on our own fa 
the antepenultimate. These last words 
must, therefore, be ranked as exceptions, 


Words which have o in the penultimate syllable: 


intérrogate, interrdgo, omnipotent, omnipitens, 
arrogant, arrégans, innocent, inndcens, 
dissonant, digsténans, rénovate, renbvo, 
| rédolent, redélens,  désolate, desdlo, 
insolent, insdlens,  décorate, decéro, 
benévolent, benevdlus, elaborate, clabdro, 
condélence, condélens, Jdborant, labédrans, 
indolence, inddleus, ignorant, igndrans, 
armipotent, armipdStens, sdffocate, suff dco. 
In this list the difference of the English and Latin ac- 


cent is considerable. 


The last six words desert the Latin 


penultimate for the English antepenultimate accent, and 
condolence falls into an accentuation diametrically op- 
posite, ; 

(k) Words which have u in the penultimate syllable: 
fabulate, fabiilor, pépulate, popilo, 
jindeulate, imaciilo, sabjegets, snbjiigo, 
Adjuvate, adjiivo, abdtcent, abddcons, 
eérrugate, corrige, reldeent, telicens, 
| pétulant, petilans, imprident, impridens, 
disputant, dispitana, adjutant, adjiitans, 
impudent, impiidens, péculate, Glor, 
apéculate, speciilor, indurate, indiro, 
pallalate, _ pulliilo, obdurate, obdiro, 


| 


Here we find the general rule obtain, with, perhaps, 


fewer exceptions than in any other class, 


Adjuvate, 


peculate, and indurate, are the only absolute deviations ; 
for obdurate has the accent frequently on the second syi- 
lable. See the word. 

(1) To these lists, perhaps, might be addod the Eng- 
lish words ending in tion, sion, and ity: for, though tion 
and sion aro really pronounced in one w Sacre they are, 
by almost all our orthoépists, generally divided into two: 
and consequently nation, pronunciation, occasion, era- 
sion, &e., contain the same number of syllables a4 natio, 

wnunciatio, oceasio, erasio, &c., and hive the accent, in 

th English and Latin, on the antepenultimate syllable. 
The saine may be observed of words ending in ity, as di- 
versity, variety, &c., from dirersitas, varietas, &c. 

(m) By this selection, (which, though vot an exact 
enumeration of every particular, is yet a sufficicat spec’ - 
men of the correspondence of Latin and English accent.) 
we may perceive that there is a general rule running 
through both languages, respecting the accent of polysyl- 

| lables, which is, that, when a single vowel ia the penulti- 
mate is followed by a single consonant, the accent is on 
the antepenultimate. This is so agreeable to English 
analogy, that, in words derived fromthe Latin, where the 

nultimate vowel, followed by a single consonant, is 
ong, and consequently has the accent, we almost always 
neglect this exception, as it may be called, in the Latin 
| language, and fall into our own general rule of neconting 
ithe antepenultimate. Nor is tt unworthy of being re- 
| marked, that, when we neglect the accent of the original, 
‘it is almost always to place it at least a syllable higher; 
jas adjacent and condolence are the only words in the 
whole selection, where the acecnt of the English word 1a 
placed Jower than in the Latin. ’ 

(n) There is, indeed, a remarkable cuvincidence of ac- 
-eent between Latin verbs of threo syllablos, commencing 
‘with a preposition, and the English werds of two sylle- 
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bles, derived from them, by dropping a syllable,* as ex- || theriacal, paradisiacel, aphrodisiacal, and hypochondri 
céllo, rebéllo, ingutro, conf tno, conf to, consiime, destro, || acal; all which have the accent on the antepenultimate 
erploro, procédo, procldme, huve the accent in Latin on || i, and that long and open, as in idle, title, &e. 
the second syllable: and the English verbs excel, rebel, 507. Nothingcan be more uniform than the position 
inquire, confine, confute, consume, desire, explore, pro- || of the accent in words of these terminations, and, with 
ceed, proclaim, have the accent on the same s lable. very few exceptions, the quantity of the accented vowel is 
This propensity of following the Latin accent in these ‘/ us regular as the accent; for when these terminations 
words, perbaps, in this, as well as in other cases, formed || are preceded by a single consonant, every accented rowel 
a general rule, which, at last, neglected the Latin accent, is long, except i; which, in this situation, is as uniformly 
in words of this kind; as we ted orator, confer, defer, short: thus, occasion, adhesion, erosion, and ¢ i 
desert, compare, complete, congeal, divide, dixpute, pre-| have the a,e,o,and u long; while vision and decision 
pare, have the accent on the second syllable, though pra-| have the i short. The same may be observed of probda- 
Séro, defero, conftro, destro, comparo, compléo, con- | tion, concretion, devotion, ablution, and exhibition. The 
gile, divido, dispiite, prepdro, have the accent on the | exceptions are impetuous, especial, perpetual, discretion 

ret; and this propensity, perhaps, laid the foundation || and battalion, which last ought to be spelled with double 
of that distinction of accent which is so remarkable be- || /,as in the French, from which it is derived, and then it 
tween dissyllable nguns aud verbs of the same form. | would follow the general rule. National and rational 
(492.) |form two more exceptions; and these are almost the 

(0) But when English polysyllables are derived from | only irregularities to which these numerous classes of 
the Latin by dropping a syllable, scarcely any anal- || words are subject. 

\| 508, Nearly the same haga both of recent and 


ogy is more aparest than the coincidence of the princi- 
ft quantity, we find in words ending in ick. The accent 


accent o English word, and the secondary accent 
522), we give to the Latin word, in the English pronuncia- || immediately precedes this termination, and every vowel 
tion of it. Thus, parsimony, ceremony, matri , me- | under this accent but w is short ; thus setanick, pathetick, 
lancholy, &c. have the accent on the first syllable, be- | elliptick, harmonick, &c. have the accent on the penulti- 
cause, in pronouncing the Latin words parsimonia, care-| mate, and the vowel short; while tunick, runick, and 
monia, matrimonia, melancholia, &e. we are permitted, || cubick, have the accented vowel oe 
and prone in our English pronunciation of these words, 509. The same may be observed of words ending in 
to place a secondary accent on that syllable. See 4cade-|\ ical, as fanatical, poetical, levitical, canonical, ; 
my, bie angen. &c. which have the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, 
(p) With respect to the quantity of the antepenulti- || and the vowels ¢, i, and 0, short; but cubical and musi- 
maté syllablo in polysytlables, it may be observed, that, || cal, with the accent on the same syllable, have thew 
regardless of the quantity of the original, we, almost mer 
without exception, follow the analogy of our own Jan- 510. The only exceptions to this rule are arsenick, 
poser: This es uniformly shortens the vowel, un- || cholerick, ephemerick, turmerick, empirick, rhetorick, 
ese it be u, followed by a single consonant, or any other |, bis j lunatick, arithmetick, splenetick, heretick, 
vowel, followed by a single consonant, succeeded by a politick, and perhaps phlegmatick ; which, though more 
somi-consonant diphthong; thus the first «in d@biows ia | frequently heard with the accent on the antepenultimate 
pronounced long, though short in the Latin word ditbtus: | syllable, ought, if possible, to be reduced to regularity 
the same may be observed of the ¢ and o in médium and || Words ending in scence have uniformly the accent on the 
re j and the first iin deltrium, and the first ¢ in || penultimate syllable, as guiescence, reminiscence, &e. ; 
délicate, are pronounced short in — according to | concupiscence, which has the accent on the antepenulti- 
our own analogy, (507,) though these letters are long in || mate, is the only exception. 
the Latin delirium and delicatus. For the quantity of 511. In the same manner, if we take a view of the 
English dissyllables derived from the Greek and Latin, || words ending in ity, we find the accent invariably placed 
See Syllabication, No. 543, 544, &c. |on the preceding syllable, as in diversity, congruity, &c. 
On a closer in tion we find every vowel in this ante- 
Terminational Accent. | penultimate syllable, when no consonant intervenes, pro- 














nounced long as deity, piety, &c. A nearer inspection 
504. We have seen that the Saxon terminations, re- || shows us, that, if a consonant precede this termination, 
gotten of harmony, always leave the accent where they || the preceding accented vowel is short, except it be u, as 
ound it, let the adventitious syllables be ever so nume- || severity, curiosity, impunity, &c.: we find too, that even 
rous. The Saxons, attentive chiefly to sense, preserved ||“ contracts itself before two consonants, as in curvity, 
the aame simplicity in the accentuation, as in the com taciturnity, &c. and that scarcity and rarity (signifying 
sition of their words ; and if sense were the only object || uncommonness: for rarity, thinness, has the @ short,) are 
of language, it must be confessed, that our ancestors the only exceptions to this rule throughout the language. 
were, in this respect, superiour to the Greeks and Ro- || The same observations are applicable to words ending in 
mans. What method could so rigidly preserve, and so || Uy, a8 justify, clarify, &c. The only words where the 
strongly convey the sense of words, as that which always || antepenultimate accent in words of this termination 
loft the accent on the root, where the principal meaning || does not shorten the vearetyare glorify and notify. The 
of the word undoubtedly lies! But the necessities of hu- || y in these words is always long, like the first sound of i ; 
man nature require, that our thoughts should not only be |/and both accent and quantity aro the same when these 
conveyed with force, but with eave; to give language its || words take tho additional syllable able, as justifadle, 
due effect, it must be agreeable as well as forceful ; and || rarefiable, &e. (183.) 
the ear must be uddressed while we are informing the 
miod. Here, then, terminational accent, the musick 
of Ianguage. interposes ; correcta the discordant, and | 


512. To these may be added the numerous class of 
words ending in arous, erous, and orots, as barbarous, re - 
ciferons, and humorous ; all which have the accent on the 
atrengthens the ty —— ‘ es the Reng of 1 Ngsenonragea ergs harap ag oth pong sonorous , 

ronunciation which arises from placing the accent on | which some unlucky scholar happening to pronounce 
fia asreaes ote Sates Cece SIT ance! 2 12S || Soows nade darvouiion Tyo tes. Laie adboetiven, conerer 

atter part o word, where a cadence is fo on the || ’ 
priveision of harmony and ropertion. , and sonorus, they stand like strangers amidst a crowd of 

505. ‘To form an iden of the influence of termination || similar words, and are sure to betray a mere English 
upon accent, it will be sufficient to observe, that words || scholar into a wrong pronunciation. — ; 
which have ei, ia, i¢, ie, eou,in their termination, always To polysyllables in these terminations might be adided 
have the accent on the preceding syllable: thus atheist. || thoge in Sr yet ctive, ag realy rye a oh 
clien, repels, embrerie, &o. the oumarous trination oun sever bare the Recent on th penultimate ey table, 
in ion, ict, &e. as gradatio omotion, confusion, lo- p OX 
giciaa, husician, aS, those teas. ns harmonious, ae. word ecreatire ; and when this ia the case, - itis per ianer 
mious, &c. those in eeus, as outrageous, advantageous, || otherwise, the accent seems to rest on the reot of the 
ke. ‘Those may not improperly be styled auakeauia. word; or on that syllable which has the accent on the 
nant diphthongs. (196.) noun, adjective, or verb, with which the word in atire 

506. The euly —— to this cule are one word in ohh peed — ig ayy sapere nite arena at 9 
par dap ee te iesal: crasiillaesl sardinia katt When destvation pele spe operate to fix the secent, a 
aral, genethliacal, maniacal, demoniacal, ammoniacal, || double consonant will attract it to the antepenultimate 
— || syllable, as appellative ¢ and two consonants have some- 

* Ben Jonson seeins to huve had a faint idea of this || times this power, in opposition to derivation, as adrersa- 
coincidence, where he says, “all verbs coming from the || tire and argumentative, from adverse and argument. In- 
Latin, either of Lhe supine or otherwise, bold the accent || dicatire and interrogatire, are likewise exceptions, as 
as it is found in the first person present of those Latiu they do not follow the verbs to indicate and interrogate - 
verbs, as animo, dnimatr, cé'ebro, célebrate; except but as they are grammatical terms, they seem to have 
words compounded of facie, ns ligue-fario, liquefa : and taken their accent from the secondary accent we soine- 
of statuo, as constituo, constitute” English Grammar. || timos givetothe Latin words indicativus and interro- 
Of the extent and justuess of these observations, the criti- || gatirus (see the word deademy.) Words ending in ary, 
onl reader will be the beat judge \lery, or ory, have generally the accent on the root of the 
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ENCLITICA 
word; which, if it consists of three syllables, must neces- |) 
sarily be accented on the first, as contrary, treachery, |. 
as &c.; if of four or five, the accent is generally on |. 
that sy lable which has the accent in the related or kin- 
dred words; thus expostulatory has the accent on the 
same radical oy as erpostulate ; ane congratulato- || 
ry as congratulate: interro and derega are || 
exceptions here, as in the tebuatecalen ative ; and 4 pa- |! 
cificatory, sacrificatery,* significatory, vesicatoery, &c. | 
have not the accent on the first syllable, it seems to arise | 
from the aversion we seem to have at placing even the | 
secondary accent on the antepenultimate a, (which we | 
should be very apt to do if the principal accent were on | 
the first syHable,) and the difficulty there would be in | 
Pronouncing such rong words with so many unaccented 
syllables at the end, if we were to lay the accent on the || 

first. Words ending in ctive have the accent regularly | 
oa the penultimate syllable, except adjective, which, like 
indicative, being a grammatical word, seems to have 
taken its accent from the secondary stress of the Latin | 
adjectivus (see Academy ;) and every word ending in} 
tive, preceded by a consonant, has the accent on the pe- | 
nultimate syllable likewise, except substantive; and, 
perhaps, for the reason just given. After all, it must be 
owned, that words ending in atice and are the 
most irregalar and a7 of any in the language | as 
they are generally accented very far from the end, they 
are the most difficult to pronounce ; and therefore, when- 
ever usage will permit, we should incline the stress as 
much as possible to the latter syllables: thus refractory 
ought never to have the accent on the first syllable; but 

, With the accent on the first, is a school term, 
and, like substantive, adjective, indicative, and interro- 
gative, must be left in quiet possession of their Latin 
secondary accent. 

513. I have ventured to give the name of enclitical ; 
The readiness with which these words take the antepe- | 
nultimate accent, the agreeable flow of sound to the ear, 
and the unity it preserves in the sense, are sufficient | 
ances of the propriety of placing the accent on this syl- | 
able, ifcustom were ambiguous. I do not remember to 
have beard the accent disputed in any word ending in 
ology ; but orthogra is not sie ary ged pronounced 
with the accent on the first syllable, like orthodory. 
The temptation we are under to discover our knowledge 
of the component parts of words, is very apt to draw us 
into this pronunciation; but as those words which are 

derived from the Greek, and are compounded of Acyos, 

have universally given into this enclitical accentuation, 
no good reason appears for preventing a similar pronun- 
ciation in those compounded of ; as, by placing the 

@ecent on the antepenultimate hiable, the word is much 
. more fluent and agreeable to the ear. It is certain, how- 

ever, that at first sight the most plausible reasoning in 
the world seems to fle against this accentuation. W 
we place the accent on the first syllable, say our o 
nents, we give a kind of subordinate stress to the third 
syllable graph: by which means the word is divided into 
it» primitives opfos and ypagw, and those distinct ideas 
it contains ure preserved, which must necessarily be con- 
founded by the contrary mode; and that pronunciation 
of compounds, say they, must cortainly be the best which 


best grt the = hap of the simples. 

514. Nothing can be more specious than this reason- 
ads 
si 


till we look a little a bead than language, and con- 
two words under one accent, so as to form one compoun 


the accent of certain words, whose terminations are 
formed of such words as seem to lose their own accent, 
and throw it back on the last syllable of the word with 
which they coalesce, such as theology, orthography, &e. 
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r its object; we shall then discover, that, in —— 


term, we do but imitate the superiour operations of the 
mind, which, in order to collect and convey soon oc 
unites several simple ideas into one complex one. © 
end of Ianguage,” says Mr. Locko, “is = short sounds 
to signify with ease and despatch general conceptions, 
wherein not only abundance of particulars are contained, 
but also a great variety of independent ideas are collect- 
ed into one complex one, and that which holds these dif- 
ferent parts together in the unity of one complex iden, is 
the word we annex toit.” For, as Mr. Locke continues, |! 
“ Men, in framing ideas, scek more the convenience of ly 
* These words ought certainly to be accented alike; 
and aceordingly we find Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Barclay, and Mr. Smith, place the accent on the second 
syllable; but though Fenning necents significatory in| 
the same manner, he places the accent on the antepenulti- 
mate of pacificatory ; and Kenrick likewise eccents the 
second syllable of significatory, but the first of pacifica- 
tory ; the other orthoépists who have not got these words 
have avuided these inconsistencies. 


| 
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lan e, and quick despatch by short and comprehensive 
signa, than the true and precise nature of things; and 
therefore, he who has made a complex idea of a body 
with life, sense, and motion, with a faculty of reason 
joined to it, but use the short nianses able, man, to 
express all particulars that correspond to that complex 
idea.” Soitmay be subjoined, that, in framing words 
for the purpose of immediate communication, the end of 
this communication is best answered by such a pronun- 
ciation as unites simples into one compound, and at the 
same time renders the compound as much a simple as 
possible: but it is evident that this is done by no mode 
of accentuation so well as that which places the accent 
on the autepenultimate syllable of the words thedlogy, 
orthography; and therefore that this accentuation, 
without insisting on its superiour harmony, must best 
unswer the great end of language. (328.) 

515. This tendency in our language to simplify com- 
pounds, is sufficiently evident in that numerous catalogue 
of words, where we find the long vowel of the simple 
changed into a short one in the compound, and by this 
means losing much of its original import to the ear: thus 
breakfast, shepherd, vineyard, meadow, shadonre, zealous, 
acarken, valley, cleanse, cleanly (neat,) forehead, wil- 
derneas, bewilder, kindred, hinder, knowledge, darling, 
Seayful, pleasant, pleasure, whitster, whiticather, seam- 
stress, stealth, wealth, health, wisdom, wizard, parent- 
age, lineage, children, pasty, gosling, collier, holiday, 

ristmas, Michaelmas, windlass, cripple, hinder, strip- 
ling, starling, housewife, husband, primer, peascod, 
feldfare, birth from bear, dearth from dear, weary fron 
wear, and many others, entirely lose the sound of the 
simple in their compound or derivative. 

516. The long i in white, when a simple, is almost 
universally changed into a short one in proper names, as 
Whitchurch, Whitefield, Whitbread, Whitlock, Whita- 
ker, &c. for, compendiousness and despatch being next in 
importance to perspicoity, when there is no danger of 
mistake, it ia no wonder that the organs should fall into 
the shortest and easiest sounds. 

517. It must, however, be observed, that this tendency 
to unite simples into a — by placing an accent 
exactly where the two words coalesce, is still subservi- 
ent to the laws of harmony. The Greek word doxcw, 
which signifies to epine, and from which the last s¥jla~ 
bles of orthodoxy are derived, was never a general sub- 
anctive word, like Aoyos and ypagw i and, even if it had 

n so, the assemblage of consonanta in the letter x 
would have prevented the car from admitting an accent 
on the syllable soconsoage preceding, as the x would, 
by this means, difficult to pronounce. Placing 

accent, thérefore, on the first syllable of orthodory, 
gives the organs an opportunity of laying a secondary 
stress upon the third, which enables them to pronounce 
the whole with distinctness and fluency: thus Galary 


‘and Cackery, having the accent on the first syllable, aro 


very difficult to pronounce ; but this difficalty is remov- 
ed by placing the accent a syllable higher in the words 
apoplexy, atarazy, and anorery. 

518 But the numerous classes of words that so readily 
adopt this enclitical accent, sufficiently prove it to be 
agreeable to the genius of our pronunciation. This will 
more evidently appear by adducing examples. Words in 
the following terminations have always the accent on 
that syllable where tie two parts unite, that is, on the 
antepenultimate syllable: 


In logy, a3 apology, ambilogy, genealogy, &c. 
ae graphy, as geography, orthography, historiogra 
c. 


fh hagus, as sarcophagus, ichthyophagus, andropha 
ke. 


’ 
air loquy, as obloguy, soliloquy, ventriloquy, &e. 
In strophe, as catastrophe, apostrophe, anastrophe, &e 
In meter, as geometer, barometer, thermometer, &c. 
In gonal, as diagonal, octagonal, polygonal, &c. 
In vorous, as carnivorous, granivorous, piscivercus, 


&e. 
In ferous, as bacciferous, cocciferous, somniferous, &e. 
In flucus, as superfluous, mellifiuous, fellifuous, &c. 
In fluent, as mellifiuent, circumpucni, interfuent, &2. 
In vomous, as ignivomous, fammivomous, &c. 
In parous, a8 viviparous, oviparous, deiparous, &e. 
In cracy, a8 ¢heocracy, aristocracy, democracy, é&c. 
In gony, as theogony, cosmogony, heragony, &c. 
In phony, a8 symphony, cacophony, colophony, &c. 
In machy, as theomachy, logomachy, sciomachy, &c. 
In nomy, as @conemy, astronomy, Deuteronomy, &c. 
In tomy, as anatomy, lythotemy, arteriotomy, &c. 
In scopy, a8 metuposcopy, duteruscopy, eeroscopy, &c. 
In pathy, as apathy, antipathy, idiopathy, &e. 
In y, a8 opsimathy, polymathy, &c. &e. &c. 


519. Some of these Greek compounds seem to refuse 
the antepenultimate accent, for the same reason as or- 
thodory ; such as nccromancy, chiromancy, hidromancy ; 


“4 


and those terminating in archy, ns hierarchy, oligarchy, 
patriarchy; allof which have the accent on the first 
syllable, which gives the organs time to recover their | 
force upon the third, and to pronounce the two conso- | 
nants with much more ease than if the accent immedi- 
ately preceded them; but pertphrasis and antiphrasis, 
besides their claim to the accent of their originals, 
readily admit of the accent on the second syllable, because | 
the consonants in the two last syllables do not come to- | 
gether, and are therefore easily pronounced after the ac- 
cent. Words of more than two syllables, ending in ogue, | 
as pedagogue, dialogue, &c. have the accent on the an- 
tepenultimate. Orthoepy, pride no consonant in the an- 
tepenultimate syllable, naturally throws its accent on 
the first. See Monomachy. 

520. By this view of the enclitical terminations, we 
may easily perecive how readily our language falls into 
the antepenultimate accent in these compound polyeyl- 
Jobles; and that those tepminations, which secm to re- 
fuse this occent, do it rather from a regard to etymology 
than analogy: thus words ending in asts, as periphrasis, 
apophasis, hypostasis, antéperistasis, &c. have the an- 
tepenultimate accent of their originals. The same may | 
be observed of those ending in esis, a8 Aypothesis, an- 
tithesis, parenthesis, &c.; but exegesis, mathesis, aure- 
sis, catachresis, paracentesis, aposiopesis, have the ac- 
centon the penultimate syllable, because the vowel in 
this syllable is long in Greck and Latin. But all words 
ending in esis have the accent on the penultimate, ex- 
cept metamorphosis and apotheosis, which desert nr 





accent of their Latin originals, while those in ysis are 
accented regularly on the antepenultimate in Greek, 
Latin, and English, as analysts, paralysis, &e. We 
may note too, that every # in all chee terminations is 
sharp and hissing. See the words Exzostosis and Apo- 
theosta, 

521. Words of three syllables ending in ator bave the 
accent on the penultimate, as spectator, collator, delator, 
&c. except orater, senator, legator, and barrater. But 
words in this termination, of more than three syllables, 
though they have generally the accent on the penulti- | 
mate, are subject to a diversity not easily reduced to the | 
rule: thus ma@vigater, propagator, dedicater, &e. are | 
sometimes pronounced with the accent on the first sylla- 
ble, and sometimes on the third: but as these words may 
be pronounced with an accent on both these syllables, 
it is of loss consequence on which syllable we place the 
accent, when we use only one. (528.) ‘The general rule 
certainly inclines to the penultimate accent; but as 
all these words are verbal nouns, and, though generally 
derived from Latin words of the same terminations, 
have verbs corresponding to them in our own language, 
it is very natural to preserve the accent of the verb in 
these words, as it gives an emphasis to the most signifi- 
cant part of them: thus equivocater, prevaricator, dedi- 
¢ator, might be regularly formed from the verbs to equiv- 
ocate, to prevaricate, and to dedicate; and, agreeably 
to analogy, would have been written eqvirocater, pre- 
varicater, and dedicater; but an affectation of prefor- 
ring every analogy to our own, has given these words a 
Latin termination, which answers no purpose, but to 
involve our language in absurdities; but the ear, in this 
case, is not quite so servile as the eye: and though we 
are obliged to write these words with er, and not er, we 

nerally hear them pronounced as if they were formed 

rom our own verbs, and not from Latin nouns in ater. 
But when the word has no verb in our own language to 
correspond to it, the accent is then placed with great 
propriety upon the a, as in Latin: thus violator, insti- 
ator, navigator, &c, ought to have the accent on the 

rst syllable; and emendator, gladiator, adulator, &c. 

on the last but one. 





SECONDARY ACCENT. 


52. Hitherto we have considered that accent only, 
which necessarily distinguishes one syllable in a word 
from the rest: and which, with very little diversity, is 
adopted by all who speak the English language. 

523. The secondary accent is that stress we may oc- 
casionally place upon another syllable, besides that 











| lable. 





| 





' 


|, constitutes poetry; the quantity bere considers 


SECONDARY ACCENT.—QUANTITY. 
| that the secondary stress might, or might not, be adopt - 


ed, as distinctness, force, or mony, should require; 
‘thus complaisant, contraband, caravan; and riolin, 
partisan, artisan, courtesan, metaphysick, have fre- 
‘quently an accent on the first, as well as on the third 
syllable, though a somewhat less forcible one. The 
‘same may be observed of repartee, referee, privateer, 


| domineer, &e.; but it must still be observed, that though 
/an accent be allowable on the firat syllable of these 
| words, it is by no means necessary; they may al] be pro- 


nounced with one accent, and that on the last syllable, 
without the least deviation from propriety. 

§25. In order to give some idea of the nature of the 
secondary accent, let us suppose, that, in giving our 
opinion of an astronomical argument, we say, 


“Tt is a diréct demonstration of the Copernican system.” 


In this sentence, as an accent is necessarily upon the last 


| syllable of direct, we seldom lay a stress on the first sylla- 
, ble of demonstrati 
| emphatical ; but in the following sentence, 


unless we mean to be uncommonly 


“Tt is a démonstration of the Copernican system.” 


Here, as no accented word precedes demonstration, the 
voice finds a rest, and the ear a force, in poet an ac- 
cent on the first, as well as on the third syllable, 

526. But though we may, or may not, use the secon- 
dary accent, at pleasure, it is by no means a matter of 
indifference on what syllable we place it: this is fixed 


| with as much certainty as the place of the principal ac- 


cent itself; and a wrong position of one would as muclr 
derange the sound of the word, as a wrong position of 
the other: and it must be carefully noted, that, though 
we lay no stress upon the syllable which may have the 
secondary accent, the consonants and vowels have ex- 
actly the same sound as if the doubtful syllable (as it may 
be called) were accented. Theos, though I Isy no stress 
upon the second syllable of negotiation, pronunciatio 
ecclesiastick, &c. the c, t,and s go into the sound of sé an 
th, as if the renga were on the preceding syl- 
(357) (451) (499.) 

It may be observed, in the first place, that the 
secondary accent is always two a at least, dis- 
tant from the principal accent: thus in demonstration, 
lamentation, provocation, &c. the secondary accent is on 
the first syllable, and the principal on the third; and in 
arteriwtomy, meteorology, and Aypochondriacal, the sec- 
ondary accent is on the first, and the principal on the 
fourth syllable: and in the word indivisidility we may 
place two secondary accents, one upon the first, and the 
other on the third, ’ 

In the next place it may be observed, that 
though the syllable on which the principal accent is 
placed is fixed and certain, yet we may, and do frequent- 
a make the secondary principal, and the principal secon- 

ary: thus caravan, complaisant, violin, repartee, refe- 
ree, privateer, domineer, courtesan, artisan, charietan, 
may all have the greatest stress on the first, and the least 
on the last syllable, without any violent offence to the 
eur: nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent 
on the first syllable of these words, and none at all on 
the last, though coheed improper, has nothing in it 
grating or discordant; but placing an accent on the 
second syllable of these words would entirely derange 
them, and produce an intolerable barshness and disso- 
nance. The same observations may be applied to dem- 
onstration, lamentation, provocation, navigator, prop- 
agator, alligator, and every similar word in the fan- 
guage. But, as we have erved, No. 526, the conso- 
nanta t,d,c, and s, after the secondary accent, are ex- 
actly under the same predicament as atter ped secret A 
that is, if they are followed by a diphthong or diphthon- 
gal vowel, these consonants are pronounced like sh, tsk, 
th, Or j, a8 sententiosity, partiality, &c. (526.) 


QUANTITY. 


529. In treating this part of pronunciation, it will not be 
necessary to enter into the nature of that quantity which 
‘ will be 


527 


ate 


which has the principal accent, in order to pronounce || that which relates to words taken singly; and this is 


every part of the word more distinctly, forcibly, and har- 
montously, Thus this accent may be placed on the first 
syllable of conversation, commendation, &c. 

524. There are few authors who have not taken 
notice of two accents upon some of the longer polysylla- 
bles, but none have once hinted, that one of these is not 
essential tothe sound of the werd: they seem to have 
suppose! both accents equa.y necessary, and without | 
any other difference than that onc was pronounced more | 
forcibly than the other. This mistake arose from a| 
want of studying the «peakin 
this would have told them, that one accent onl 


eszential toevery word of more thau one syllable, and: 


| have seen t 
| the diphthongs da, i¢, cou, ion, are all long, except i; 


nothing more than the length or shortness of the vowels, 
either as they stand alone, or as they are differently com- 
bined with the vowels or consonants. (63.) 

530. Quantity, in this point of view, has already been 


| fully considered under every vowel and diphthong in the 


What remains to be said on this subject ir, 
of vowels under the secondary accent. We 
at vowels, under the principal accent, before 


language. 
the — 


(507 ;) that all vowels are Jong before the terminations 


voice. A knowledge of || ity and ety, as deity, piety, &c. (51) ;) that if one or more 
Was consonants precede these terminations, every preceding 
‘aceented vowel, except the @ in scarcity and rarity, sig- 


SYLLABICATION. 


nifying uncommonness, is short but u: and that the 
same anal of quantity is found before the termina- 
tions ick and ical, and the numerous enclitical termina- 
tions we have just been pointing out. Here we find cus- 
tom conformable to analogy; and that the rules for the, 
accent and quantity of these words admit of scarcely any 
exceptions. In other parts of the language, where cus- 
tom is more capricious, we can still discover general 
rules; and there are but very few Words, in which the’ 
quantity of the vowel under the principal accent is not| 
ascertained. ‘Those who have but a common share of | 
education, and are conversant with the pronunciation | 
of the capital, are seldom at a loss for the quantity of | 
the vowel under that accent which may be called prin- 
cipal; but the secondary aecent in the longer pol 
bles does not seem to decide the ee of the 
soimvariably. Mr. Sheridan divi 
tien, depravation, degradation, dereliction, and demo- 
eratical, into de-glu-ti-tion, de-pra-va-tion, de-gra-da- 
tion, de-re-lic-tion, and de-mo-crat-i-cal ; while Dr. Ken-. 
rick more accurately divides them into deg-lu-ti-tion, 
dep-ra-va-tion, deg-ra-da-tion, and dem-o-crat-i-cal ; but | 
makes not any distinction bet ween the first o in profanation | 
and profane, prodigality and prodigious, prerogation and | 
ne ¢, thongs a this letter in the first | 
syllable of progress, and that in progression: and| 
thou h Mr. Sharidan divides palvogradts. teks ret-re-| 
grade, he divides retrogradation, retrogression, retro-| 
spect, retrospection, and retrospective, into re-tro-gra- 
-tion, re-tro-gres-sion, re-tro-spect, re-tro-spec-tion, 
and re-tro-spec-tive, At the first sight of these words we 
are tempted to prefer the preposition in a distinct 
syllable, as su ing that mode to couvey more distinct- 
ly each part of the word; but custom at large, the best 
interpreter of nature, soon lets us see that these preposi- | 
tions coalesce with the word they are prefixed to, = 
greatly superiour to those which present them- 
| 





' 


teasons 

selves at first. (514.) If we observe the tendency of pro- 
nunciation, with respect to ee prepositions, we 
shall find, that those compound words which we adopt 
whole from other languages, we consider as simples, and 
pronounce them without any respect to their component 
parts; but those compounds which we form ourselves re- 
lain the traces of their formation in the distinction 





which is observable between the prepositive and radical | | 


part of the word: thus retrograde, retrogression, retro- | 
spect, and retrospective, coming compounded to us from. 
the Latin, ought, when the accent is on the preposition, | 
tg shorten the vowel, and unite it to the root, as in res- 
ur-rec-tion, rec-ol-lec-tion, prep-o-si-tion, &c.; while re-_ 
commit, re-convey, &c. being compounds of our own, 
must preserve it separate. 

531. From what has been observed arises this general, 
rule: where the compound retains the primary sense of | 
the simples, and the parts of the word are the same in| 
every respect, both in and out of composition, then the 
preposition is pronounced in a distinct syllable; but 
when the compound departs ever so little from the literal 
sense of the simples, the same — ~winr}d is observable in 
the pronunciation ; hence the different syllabication and 

ronunciation of re-com-mence and rec-om-mend; the | 
favewe signifies a cca of a commencement, but the | 
latter does not imply a repetition of a commendation ; | 
thus re-petition would signify to petition again; while. 
rep-etition signifies only an iterat on of the same act, be 
it what it will. The same may be observed of the words | 
re-create, and rec-reate, re-formation, and ref-ormation. | 

522. Thai this is perfectly agreeable to the nature of 
the langna 
the vowel in the first syllable of preface, prelate, prel-| 
ude, prologue, &e. as if divided into pref-ace, prelate, 
prel-ude, prol-ogue,&c. It is much to be regretted, how- | 
over, that this short sound of the penultimate vowel has 
so much obtained in our language, which abounds too! 
moch in these sounds; por can etymology be always’ 
pleaded for this pronunciation; for in the foregoing! 
words, the first vowel is long in the Latin prafatio, pra- | 





latus, preludium, though short in prdlogus : for though | 


| 
in words from the Greek the preposition tpo was short, | 
in Latin it was generally long; and why we should 
shorten it in gress, project, &c. where it is long in. 
Latin, can only be sccounted for by the superficial appli-| 
eation of a general rule, to the prejudice of the sound of | 
our language. (543.) 

533. It will be necessary, however, to observe, that in | 
forming a judgement of the propriety of these observa- 
tions, the nicest care must be taken not to confound | 
those prepositions which are under tho primary and sec: 
ondary accent, with thote which immediately precede | 
the stress; for preclude, pretend, &e. are pat a very 
different predicament from prologue, preposition, &c. ; 
and the very same Jaw that obliges us to pronounce the 
vowel short in the first syllable of prov-i-dence, prov-c-| 
cation, and prof-a-nation, obliges us to pronounce the 
vowel open, and with some degree of length, in pro-vid 
pro-voke, and pro-fane. The same may be observed 


| 
| 
i 


ysylla- || 
vowels | 
les the words degluti- || 


g®, appears from the short pronunciation of || 


| 


of | 


45 


the ¢ in re-pair, rep-a-ration, re-ply, and rep li-cation, 
ir t and rep-e-tition, the accent making the whole 
difference between the quantity of the vowel in one word 
and the other, 

534. The only exception to the shortening power of 
the secondary accent is the same as that which prevents 
the shortening power of the primary accent, (503,) name- 
eo vowel u as in lucubration, or when any other of 

the vowels are succeeded by a semi-consonant diphthong, 
| (1962) thus mediator and mediaturial have the ¢ in the 
‘first syllable as long as in mediate: deviation has the e 
in the first syllable as long as in deriate, notwithstand- 
ing the secondary accent is on it, and which would infal- 
libly have shortened it, if it had not been for the succeed- 
ing diphthong ia ; and even this diphthong in glediater 
has not the power of preserving the first syllable long, 
though Mr, Sheridan, by his marking it, hae made it so, 
From what has been seen of accent and quantity, 
it is easy to perceive how prove our language is to an 
antepenuliimate accent, how naturally this accent 
shortens tlit vowels it falls upon: nay, so great a aggro 
| sity have vowels to shriak under this accent, that the 
| diphthong itself, in some werds, and analogy in others, 
‘are not sufficient to prevent it, valiant, retaliate. 
| Thus, by the subjoining only of al to nation, with the a 
long, it Beene national, with the a short, though con- 
| trary to its relation with occasion and congregation 
| which do not shorten the a upon being mide vccasiona 
and congregational: in like manner the acquisition of 
the sume termination to the word nature, makes it nat-w- 
ral; but this, it may be presumed, is derived from the 
Latin naturalis, and not from adding al to the Evglish 
word, as in the foregoing instances; and thus it comes 
(under the shortening power of the antepenultimate ac- 
_ cent, notwithstanding the semi-consonant diphthong wu. 
536. The same shortening power in the antepenulti- 
mate accent may be ebeorved | in rational and ratiocinate, 
where the first a in the first word, and the o in the see- 
ond, are short. ‘he first @ in the second word is short 
also by the power of the secondary accent ; though Mr. 
| Sheridan bas, in my opinion, very erroneously divided 
ratiocination into ra-» a-shun; that is, into a 
syllable leas than it ought to have, with the o long in- 
, stead of short. 
537, The accent on the Latin antepenultimate seemed 
| to have something of a similar tendency ; for though the 
great difference in the nature of the Latin and English 
accent will allow us to argue from one to the other bat 
in very few circumstances, (503,) yet we may perceive in 
' that aceent, so different from ours in general, a great 
coincidence in this particular; namely, its tendency to 
| shorten an antepenultimate syllable. Bishop Hare tells 
| us, that “Qu acuuntur in tertia ab extrema, interdum 
acuta corripiunt, si positione sola longa sunt, ut dptime 
sérvitus, pérvelim, Pamphilus,et pauco alis, quo Cretict 
mutantur in Anapestos. Idem factum est in néutiquam, 
licet incipiat diphthongo.” De Metr. Comic. pag. 62. 
| Those words which have the acute aceent on the antepe- 
| nultimate syllable, have sometimes that syllable short- 
| ened, if it was only long by position, as dptime, sérvitus, 
| pércelim, Pamphilus, and a few others, which by this 
means are changed from Cretick to Anapestick feet; nay, 
néutiquam undergoes the same fate, though it begins 
with a diphthong. , 
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SYLLABICATION. 


538 Dividing words into syllables is a very different 
ones. according to the different ends proposed by it. 
he object of syllabication may be, either to enable chil- 
dren to discover the sound of words they are unacquainted 
with, or toshow the etymology of a word, or to exbibit 
the exact pronunciation of it. y 
539. When a child has made certain advances in read- 
ing, but is ignorant of the sound of many of the longer 
_ word, it may not be improper to lay down the common 
general rule to him, that a@ consonant between two vow- 
| els must go to the latter, and that two consonants comin 
together must be divided. Farther than this, it wou 
| be absurd to with a child; for telling him that com- 
| pounds must be divided into their simples, and that sucr 
| consonants as may begin a word may begin a syli:ble, 
requires a previous knowledge of words, which children 
cannot be supposed to have; and which, if they have, 
makes the division of words into syllables unnecessary. 
, Children, therefore, may be very usefuily taught the 
sneral rule above-mentioned, as, in many cases, it will 
ad them to the exact sound of the word, as in pro-vi- 
aes and, in others, it will enable them to give a good 
lex 


| 


j 





guess at it, asin de-ti-cate; and this is all that can be 
pected: for when we are to form an anknown com- 
und sound ont of severa! known simple sounds; (which 
j ts the case with children, when we wish them to find out 
the sound of a word by speliing it;) this, I say, is the 
only method that can be taken. 
S40. But an etymological division of words is a differ- 





45 SYLLABICATION. 
English di. 


ent operation; itis the division of a person acquainted | 
with the whole word, and who wishes to convey, by this , 
division, a know of its constituent parts, as ortho- | 
graphy, theo-logy, &c. H 
541. In the same manner, a person, who is pre-ac- | 
quainted with the whole compound sound of a word, and 
wuts toconvey the sound of each part to one unacquaint- | 
ed with it, must divide it into such 
when put together again, will exactly form the whole, as | 
or-thog-ra-phy, per ga &e. ‘This is the method | ptca, 


a mute 








adopted by those who would convey the whole sound, by ° drama, 
giving distinctly every part; and, when this ix the ob- libra, 
Ject of syllabication, Dr. Lowth’'s rule is certainly to be | hpdra, 
followed. “ The best and easiest rule,” says the learned | gra, 
bishop, “for dividing the syllables in spelling, is, to di- || strata, 
vide them as they are naturally divided in a right pro- Teon, 


nunciation, without regard to the derivation of words, or | stipend, 
the possible combination of consonants at the beginning || ndtice, 


ofa syllable.” Introduction to Eng. Gram. page 7. || fragranee 
542. In this view of syllabication, we consider it only . license, 5 
as the picture of actual pronunciation; but may we not crédence, 


consider it as directed likewise by some laws of its own! | female 


laws, which arise out of the *sery nature of enunciation, | adile, . 
and the specifick qualities of the letterat These laws cer- || fz)ine 
tainly dirvct us to separate double consonants, and such | raaure, 
as are uncombinable from the incoalescence of their || ¢yphre 
sounds: and ifsuch a separation will not paint the true , 
sound of the word, we may be certain that such sound is | Métre, 
unnatural, and has arisen from caprice: thus the words | nature 
chamber, Cambridge, and cambrick, must be divided at |) cate 
the letter m ; and as this letter, by terminating the sylla- P I o 
ble, according to the settled rules of pronunciation, short- ah Sata ’ 
ens the vowel, the general pronunciation given to these Ihrat ' 
words must be absurd, and contrary to the first principles vies a 
of the language. @ngel,* ancient, danger, manger, and ate 
ranger, are under the same predicament ; but the pauci- p44 bs ’ 
ty of words of this kind, so far from weakening the gene- finite’ 
ral rule, strengthens it. See Change, levis ’ 
By an induction which demonstrates the shorten- a ys 
ing power of the antepenultimate accent, has been shown ea 
the a of uniting the consonant to the vowel in the awe 
first syllable of demonstration, lamentation, propagation, | Votive, 
‘cc,: we thus decide upon the quantity of these vowels, | Val, 
which are so uncertain in our best dictionaries ; and may || PF edal, 
we not hope, by a similar induetion, and with the first || Tal, 
principles of language in view, to decide the true, genu- ies 


ine, and analogical sound of some words of another kind, |) {4vour, 


which waver between different pronunciations! The an- |, ces, 








| fe 

tepenultimate accent has an nag senre'f a shortening | ™4nes, 
power; and I have not the smallest doubt that the penal- || It's, 
timate accent has a lengthening power; that is, if our |) Crisis, 
own words, and words borrowed from other languages, of || gratis, 
twos lables, with but one consonant in the middle, had || gress, 
been left to tue general ear, the accent on the first aylla- régress, 
ble would have infallibly lengthened the first vowel. A || °8™®S 
strong presumption of this arises from our pronunciation || tt ’ 
of all Latin dissylables io this manner, without any re- {| rébua, 
gard to the quantity of the origioal, (see Drama,) and the || bdlus, 
ancient practice of doubling the consonant when preceil- || précept, 
ed by a single vowel io the participial terminations, as to || plénist, 
begin, beginning, to regret, regretted: and I believe it || papist, 
may be confidently affirmed, that words of two syilables || climax, 
fromthe Latin, with but one consonant in the middle, 

: réflex, 
would always have had the first vowel long, ifa pedan- 
tick imitation of Latin quantity had not prevented it. |, prefix, 
(See Drama.) Let an Englishman, with only an English | phénix, 
education, bo put to pronounce tephyr, and he will, with- matrix, 
out hesitation, pronounce the ¢ long, as in zenith; if you || varix, 
tell him the ¢ is pronounced short in the Latin rephyrus, || sfriox, 


which makes it short in English, and he should happen 
to ask you the Latin quantity of the first syllable of com- 








ick, mimick, solace, &c., your answer would be a con- guages: 
tradiction to your rule—What irrefragably proves this . 
to bo the genuine analogy of English quantity, is the || mligick, 
different quantity we give a Latin word of two syllables || tragick, 
when in the nominative, and when in an oblique case: | logic, 
thos in the first syllable of sidus and nomen, which ought | Coliok, 
to bo long, and of miser and onus, which ought to be \chrinick, 
short, we equally use the common Jong sound of the vow- |! !Frick, 
els: hut in the oblique cases, sideris, nominis, miseri, | rabid, 
oncris, &c., we use quite another sound, and that a short || Acid, 
one; and this analogy runs through the whole English || placid, 
pronuociation of the learned langwapes. (533) (535.) rigid, 
544. But the small dependence of the Eaglish quantity || Calid, 
on that of the Latin will be best seen by a selection of || Valid, 
words of two syllables, with the accent on the first, and gélid, 
but one consonant in the middle, and comparing then || Olid, 
with the Latin words from which they are derived. | slid 
timid, 
rapid, 
sapid, 
* It is highly probable, that, in Ben Jonson's time, the ry 
a in this word was pronounced as in an, since he classes iy ry 
it, to show the short sound of a, with art, act, and apple, | P44 
~ Grammar. | sécond, 
| décade, 


el 


~~ 


rum. siren, 
natdra. sIphon, 
plicatus. célon, 
primatus. dém 
elima. a. 
Iibratus. sdlo, 
vibro, vIbro. tfro, 
privatus, solar, 
cératus. lazar, 
finitus. sdber, 
lévita. tiger, 
nitivus. &ther, 
méotivus. ker, 
votivua, mimer, 
vécilis. caper, 
preda. viper, 
régilis. rétor, 
lSgalis. lemon, 
flavis. spInous, 
feces. vinous, 
minds. crébrous, 
iris. fetus, 

" «procs, crisis. &dict, 
gratis, sécret, 
€gréssus. fibre, 
régréssus. fragrant, 
régrésaus, _ cdgent, 
— tigris. mdment, 
ribis. — 
bdlus, bdlus. digest, sub. 

receptum. 

fisoae réflux, 
tiimax. _—_‘ttSphy, 
riflexus. chély, 

rétlexus, spiny, 

prefixum. ary, 

pheonix. quéry, 
matrix. glory, 

virix. story, 

ajrinx, cvperg. 


lables which have but one consonant, or 


liquid in 


pica. nal, 
drama. Inal, 
libra, libra. spinal, 
h§dra. trinal, 
wera. héral 
Strata, thoral, 
diwwr. fldral, 


stipendium, nasal, 


udtitia. fatal, 
fragro. natal, 
Iicentia. vital 
crédentia. naval, 
feemina. rival, 
wmiilis. val, 
felinus. idol, 


rasira. grécism, 
fibra, fIbra. pagan, 
métrum, mé€t-dmen, 


miglcus. sibinoe, 
trigicus. © fimine, 
lSgica. ripine, 
Teus. patine, 
chrénicus. tribune, 
l¥ricus. stature, 
ribidus. réfuse, 
icidus. palate, 
plictdus. sénate, 
rigidus, gate, 
calidus. tribute, 
validus, minute, 
gélidas. stZtute, 
6i¥dus, value, 
sdl¥dus. * stitoe, 
t¥midus. monarch, 
ripldus, stémach, 
sapidus. epdch, 
vipldus. pais 
tépidus. amish, 
nitidas, perish, 
séciindus. parish, 
décls. rivish, 


the middle, and have the first 

llable accented, contrasted with the Latin words 

| from which they are derived, marked with their 
respective quantities. . 


rtia) sounds as, ‘| Words in which the first vowel in both languages is long: 


Glis. 
Findlis. 
spInalis. 
trinus. 
hora. 
théra. 
flérlis, 
nasiis, 
fatalis. 
ntalis. 
vitilis. 
navalis. 
rivalis. 
évalis. 
iddlum. 
grecismus, 
pigGous. 
émen. 
siréa. 
cig, siphon. 
xwdov, cdlon. 
dwmon. 
halo, 
sdlo 
liro. 
sdliris. 
lazirus. 
sdbrius. 
tigris, tYgris 
wther, 
wpa. 
mimus. 
cipparis, 
Vipera. 

retor. 

imdsus, 
spindsus. 
vindsus 
créber. 
foetus. 
édictum. 
sécrétus. 
fibra, fibra 


Words in which the same vowel is short in both lan- 


sibIini. 
fames. 
ripina. 
patina. 
tr¥binus. 
stitdra, 
réfasus, 
p&latum. 
sénitus. 
Schites. 
tribitio. 
mindtus, 
stitdtus, 
viilor. 
stitiia, 
anénarcha. 








méthod, méthddus. 
— atium. 
ice, ictus, 
chilice, ealix. 
milice, militla. 
inise, —— 
. 7 
rifcre, ref piam. 
adage, idigium. 
Sloe, Aloe. 
ile, racilis. 
Scile, deTlis. 
ile This. 
fragile, fragilis 
. €brilis 
Sen, (feet 
ule, 4 lua. 
a — 
tane, atinda. 
Eas baetticum. 
e4vil, civillor. 
dévil, dyabolus. 
itom, Stomus. 
sSphism, sdphisma. 
minum, minus. 
alum, alimen. 
a ae 
tin platina. 
rdbi ty ribicula. 
cimin, ciminum. 
latin, latinus. 
c4vin, clivea, 
s&vin, sibina. 
edlumn, cdlumna. 
dragon, driico. 
c&non, clinon. 
cavern, eiverna. 
tavern, taberna. 
saturn, * siturnus. 
vicar, Vicirius, 
echilar, scholaris. 
sliver, siliva. 
" proprius. 
yr, paphjrits. 
. liquor. 
vigour, vigor. 


cdrinth, 
&pick, 
tdnick, 
cdnick, 
tdpick, 
tripick, 
cFnick, 
st&tick, 
erltick, 
métal, 
rébel 
model, 


cime 
chi 


ténet, 


t&pet, 
habit, 
placit, 
ticit, 
adit, 
vomit, 
mérit, 
talent, 
pitent, sub. 
modest, 
forest, 
néphew, 
sinew, 
money, 
stiidy, 











Words in which the same vowel is long in English, | 
and sbort in Latin ; 
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edrinthus. | Words in which the same vowel is short in English, 
épiciis. ‘and Jong in Latin: 
tonicus. Ps 
conicus. ] clvick, civicus, a ligitus. 
tdpicus. mimick, mimicus. grainate, granatus. 
trépicus. éthick, Kn. granite, granitus, 
cynicus. | tibid tabidus, spinach, spinachia. 
staticus. H frigid, frigidua. radish, radix. 
criticua, | squalid, squalidus. — plinish, planus. 
métallum. lcrid, acer. vinish, vanesco. 
rébello. rid, — iridus. finish, finio, 
médiijus. Mérid, fldridus. - — pinish, finio, 
cimelus. rorid, roridua. fléurish, rio. 
cipella. fétid, fetidus. nourish, nitrio. 
ndvellus. | tvid lividus. cdmick, cdmnicus. 
sigillum. vivid, vividus. cirul cérillium. 
vigilia. Meund, facindus. moral méorilis. 
stérilis, fécund, fwcindus. trimel, trama, 
rigor. prébend, prebénda.  elvil, cIvilis. 
valor. sdlace, sdlatium. linen, Hnum. 
color. préface, prefatio. séven, séptem. 
ténor. || piimice, pimex, fldrin, fljréntia. 
dbldr. pénance, a. résin, résing. 
hbnGr. flérence, jSrentia. résin, résina. 
ildes. privince, provincia. mitin, mititinus. 
rélictus. préduce, réductio. sdlemn, adlémnis. 
prophéta. flabile, ilis. félon, félonia. 
ciméta. débile débilia. mélon, mélo. 
planéta. i granule, granilum. mons, limGnes, 
ténéo. promise, - prémitto, &cho, Bch, hyo. 
tapes. céruse, cerissa. bishop, episcopus. 
habitue. léper, lépra, lépra. profit, réficio. 
plicttum. primer, primitius. fimic, mitatio, 
ticitus. proffer, profero. spirit, spiritus. 
iditus. river, rivus, visit, visito. 
vémo. séver, séparo. pédant, ug, 
méritum. clamour, clamdr. _ clément, clémens. 
talentum. &thicks, HOcen. cément, cementum. 
pateo. crisis, crisis. présent, prwsens. 
midestus. pricess, processus. rdtest, dtestor. 
fSrestum. spirits, spiritus. hiy, illum. 
népos. triject, trajectus. —fiily, fil¥a. 
sinuo. project, projectus. = véry, vérd. 
moneta. product, préductus. _— city, cIvitas. 
stiididim. crédit, créditus. privy, privus. 

545. In this view of the Latin and English quantity, 
| we see how uncertain it is to argue from the former to 


the latter; for, thongh the Latin accent is frequently a 





4 rule for placing the English accent, as in words derived 
timid, tim!dis. satan, s&tan. whole from that language, as abdomen, acumen, &c. 
céma, cdma. hjmen, hymen. | (503,) or preserving the same number of syllables, as in 
4q quéta, trident, tridens. peer elegant, from impudens, elegans, &c. (503,) 
tripod, tripus. trigon, trigon. yet the A of the Latin seems to have no influence 
séquentia. négro, niger. on that of the — In words of what (Pye where 
cidens. hé héros. oue consonant comes between two.vowels, a# focus, basis 
silence, silentium. ier polaris. letal, &c., though the vowel in the first ‘syllable ig short 
ménade mina Ley . papyrus in Latin, it is “st in English; andinversely, Rorid, frig 
s. r le ’ ’ ’ S 
tréchee, trichwus. Sapeut, vapor. id, livid, &c., have the vowels in the first syftatio 
sitire, sityra. féver, fébris, fébris abort, though these vowels are long in floridus, frigidus 
vacate, viico. fragor, frigor. lividus, &c. ; wo that, if any — a et aan ae tn 
chy cAvo, rigour rigor, ed, it is, that when a word of three sy es in Latin, 
dative’ dativus. ic or, t ae. with the two first short, is anglicised by dropping tha 
trilumphus. chor, Achbor. last syllable, we shorton the first syllable of the English 
Sees focus. mee super. | disey lable, — it ends neal per —s eos ae 
Wealia. tépor tépor. we see the shortening power of our English antepenulti- 
gregal, grégilis. f ae he, mate accent, which shortens every antepenultimate vow- 
chiral, chiris, labour, labor. el but u, in our pronunciation of Latin words; as in mi- 
nival, nivalis. édour, Sddr. micus, vividus, &c.; and continues its shortening power 
label, lSbellum. tr@mour, trémdr in the penultimate accent of these words when anglicis- 
libel, libellus. vapour, vapor. ‘ed into mimick and wirid; and hence it is that the short 
strum, strum. éda) Sadalis. uantity of tho first vowel in dissyllables is become so 
’ péd ’ Pp al q Y F Ps 
farum, férum. pStal, pétalum | Bravado in our language, = the _ detriment of its 
Mipis, lapis. récen réce sound, and the disturbance of its simplicity. : 
bisis, basIs. atone, ddcons. It may be necessary, in the next place, to take a view 
phasis, pacts. régent, régens. of such words as are either of Saxon or French original, 
schénis, co1s,schésis client cllens. or not so immediately derived from the Latin, as to be in- 
thésis, cots, thésis. stlent, stlentium. Resnced by He quantity. 
tripos, tripos. t, parens. Dis P P idd 
: syliables with but one consonant in the middle 
eens, plete aca’ adj. et having the first syllable pronounced long: 
mddue midis. potent, pdtens, ; 
poate - giniis. girent, gtrens. sifa, ern, Itlach, ry 
aga, bifold triglyph, kali, 
pe. siniis. sivemt, virens. Eph ddtard arish rébeck 
girous, garum. fréquent, —fréquens. tag ripe onith: Pmt ig 
scabrous scaber. siquent, séquens. gala, tage, zenith, ot 
Ddtus, : ndtus. Bacrist, sicer, i] eee sop ss = ed : 
épact, fraxrat. ldcust, Betisth. ' rede sicker inane ’ anh y 
ticet, rdsn. phalanx, phalanx. | facil, father, éven , hazy, 
vacant, viicans. Spex, Epex. | evil, riker, zichin, nizy, 
secant, actcans. calix, cilix Reorn ker bason, clover, 
Vagrant, vigua. helix, ade. |" mson, atoker, elpon, sizer, 
tfrant, tJ rannus. pharynx, pdpvy€. dado, taper, Apron, nadir, 
blatant, blatérans. larynx, ovyg. sigo, per, Iron, tibour, 
pitant, nitans. onyx, inyx. . bravo, waiter, gitby, wiges, 
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trichar wiver, hély, bdlis, 
polar, léver, zany, tophet, 
grocer, iver tiny, égret, 
spider, rigol, pony, rolant, 
cider, téken crony, Hot, 
wifer, mégrim, lary, rax, 
wager, bésom, misy, baby. 
Dissyllables with but one consonant in the middle, 
having the first syllable pronounced short : 
teh hy drive flagon, génet, 
séraph, awlve wagon, cliret, 
rélish, hdvel talon, cliset, 
blémish, grovel, ténon, civet, 
banish, shovel, héron, trivet, 
damask, drazel, bron, rivet, 
frélick, minage, sirup, cbvet, 
médal, bérage, lécher, figot, 
shékel, visage, wether, bigot, 
amel, rivage, ey jigot, 
chisel, sivage, Gather, spigot, 
vel rivage, rather, pivot, 
phod, trivise, néther, désert, 
hazard, traverse, hither, cdvert, 
higard, réfuse, wither, cdpist, 
dizard, frigate, thither, provost, 
Nzard, sheriff tither, gamut, 
vizard travail, bther, shadow, 
wizard, péril, mother, widow, 
bédice, véuom, smoher, hdney, 
balance, woman, pother, cimely, 
valance, riven, siker, miny, 
dimnuge, sléven, cléver, cozy, 
hdmage, bven, néver, biiry, 
vival, sitin, quiver, biisy, 
vil, bivin, cover, bévy, 
lével, ravin, hover, lévy, 
rével, spivin, minor, livy, 
suivel, plévin, chract, privy, 
rivel, cévin, valet, pity. 


From the perusal of this selection, we see a great ma- 


jority of words where the first vowel is sounded short, 


‘and, therefore, to some inspectors, it may seem improba- 


ble that the original tendency of our Saxon = was 
to the long quantity of the penultimate vowe But, 


as 
Mr. Nares very judiciously observes, “the rule is suffi-! 


ciently general to be admitted, and is undoubtedly founded 
in the nature of our pronunciation :” for which he quotes 


Dr. Wallis, who ie Hee videtur genuina lingue nos- 


tre ratio antiqua.” Elements of otpy, page 235. 

546. Those who have made the progress of languages 
their study will observe, it ia presumed, that the broad 
sounds of vowels change to the slender,* the difficult 
consunants to the easier, and the long vowels to short 
ones. This, it is imagined, will be found to be true in all 
languages, as well as our own; and such alteration 
seems founded in the nature of man and of society. The 
next object to understanding a langnage being despatch, 
it ia no wonder that short sounds have been encroaching 
on us, nod depriving us of the tune of our words for the 
rake of gaining time. This is  Separest in the abbrevia- 
tion of simples when compounded, as in knowledge, shep- 
herd, &c. (518;) bat, as it is the business of art to correct 
and regulate the eccentricities of nature and the excesses 
of custom, it should be the care of every philosophick 
grammarian to keep his eye upon the original genius and 
genera] scope of his language, and to suffer custom to de- 
part as little from them as possible, But, although no in- 
consistency or want of analogy can alter any pronuncia- 
tion which is once acknowledged and'settled, yet, when a 
pronunciation is wavering, consistency, analogy, and 
noral principles, ought to decide against a great majority 
of mere fashion and caprice. 

Thus bave I endeavoured to give a distinct view of the 
correspondence between the acceat and quantity of the 
learned languages and our own, and to rescue a plain 
Englishman (who, as Ben Jonson says of Shakespeare, 
has little Latin and lesa Greck,) from the supercilious 
criticism of those Grecklings and Latinitasters, who are 
often remarkably ignorant of their own language, and 
vet frequeutly decide upon its accent and ermyag, be- 
cause they have a smattering of Greek and Latin. If the 
question turns upon the accent of an English word, the 

* Alioqni, pro usu, abusus & inveteratus error nabis 
obtrudjeretur. Olim enim pro mutatione sonorum muta- 
bantur & literw: & si quando consuetudo aliquid mutas- 
eet, scribendi quoque modus statim variabater. Unde 
Pape apud Ennium & Plautum Sont & Servos diceretur 

scriberetur, postea multia aurium deliciis o vocali re- 
jecta, quod vastus illius videretur sonus, u litera substitu- 
ta est, & sono expressa; ita ut eorum loco Sunt & Ser- 
rus §rolstum é scriptem sit Adolphi Mekerchi Brugensis 
De Vet. et Rect. Pronun. Lingue Grece Commentarius. 


QUANTITY OF THE UNACCENTED VOWELS, 


Latin word it is derived from is immediately prodace, 
and sentence passed without appeal: and yet, if the - 
lishman were to ask the rule on which this decision 
founded, the scholar would, in all probability, be at a 
loss to tell him. Has every English word, he might say, 
the same accent as the Latin word from which it is de- 
rived: This the scholar could not answer in the affirma- 
tive, as the least recollection would tell him that parsi 

|| mony, acrimony, &c. cannot be accented after the Latin 

parsimonia, acrimonia, &c., as the Latin is never accent- 
ed higher than the antepenultimate. But perhaps the 
English word is adopted whole from the Latin. aoe is 
undoubtedly a fair pretence for pronouncing it with the 
Latin accent; and yet we seo how many exceptions there 
are to this rule (@ee No. 503, ).) Or, peghaps, the English 
word, though anglicised, retains the same number of syl- 
lables. This, indeed, may be said to be a general rule 
for preserving the Latin accent, but so general as to be 
neglected in a thousand instances, (see No. 503, f, g, h, i, 
k.) But if the scholar, as is often the case, huddles 
quantity and accent together, and infers the English 
quantity from the Latin; the English scholar needs only 

to refer him to the selections here given, (No. 544, 545.) 

to show the inanity of such a plea. Upon the whole, 

herefore, | flatter myself that men of learning will be 
grfttified to see the subject in a clearer point of view than 
any in which it has ever been exhibited; and the plain 

English scholar will be indebted to me for giving bim as 

clear and distinct an idea of the connexion between the 

Greek and Latin accent and quantity, and the accent and 
uantity of his native tongue, as if he had Homer and 
orace by heart; and for placing him out of the reach 

| of those pert minor criticks, who are constantly insulting 

| him with their knowledge of the dead languages. 


Of the 7 the Unaccented Vowels not in the 
same Syllable with Consonants. 


| 547. Accented syllables, as we have before observed, 
| (179,) are so strongly marked as to be easily comprehend- 
| ed when they are once settled by custom or analogy ; but 
| those rome orp before or after the accent are in a state 
_ of uncertainty, which some of our best judges find them- 
| selves unable to remove. Some grammarians have called 
| all the open vowels, before or after the accent, short, 
though the ear so evidently dictates the contrary in the 
u in utility, the o in obedience, &c. Some have saved 
themselves the trouble of farther search by comprehend- 
_| ing these vowels under the epithet obscure; nay, so un- 
|| fixed do the sounds of these vowels seem, that Dr. Ken- 
rick, whose Rhetorical Dictionary shows he was possess- 
| ed of very great philological abilities, seems as much at 
| & loss about them as the meanest grammarian in the 
kingdom; for, when he comes to mark the sound of the 
|| vowel o, in the first syllable of a series of words, with 
the accent on the second, he makes the o in promulge, 
propel, and prolix, Jong, as they ought to be; and 
| same Jetter in proboscis, proceed, and procedure, short. 
Dominion, domestick, donation, and domain, are mark- 
|, ed as if pronounced dom-inion, dom-estick, don-ation, 
|, and dom-ain, with the o short; while the first of doeil- 
|| ity, potential, and monotony, have the o marked long, as 
| in donor, potent, and modish ; though it is certain to a 
,| demonstration, that, the etymology, accent, and letters 
being the same, the same sound must produced, un- 
less where custom has precisely marked a difference ; 
and that the first syllables of promulge, propel, and pro- 
liz, and those of proboscis, proceed, and procedure, have 
no such difference, scems two evident to need proof.* 

I know it may be demanded, with great plausi- 
| bility, How do I know that there is not this very incon- 
sistency in custom itself? What right have I to suppose 
that custom is not as vague and capricious in these sylla- 
bles as in those under the accent! To which I answer: 
If custam has determined the sound of these vowels, the 
dispute is atanend. I implicitly acquiesce in the deci- 











* Lam aware that this ingenious writer seems to avoid 
this inconsistency, by premising, in his Rhetorical Gram- 
mar, page 43, that he has sometimes marked the o in 
words beginning with a preposition with the oratorial, 
and sometimes with the colloquial pronunciation: thus, 
in commune, communicate, &c., the oratorial sound is 
given, an in the first syllable of common, while the collo- 
quial sound changes the @ into u, as if the words were 
written cummune, cummunicate, &c.: but the distine- 
tion in these examples does not touch the point; here 
there is a change only of one short sound for another, and 
not any promiscuous use of a long and a short, or an open 
aod a shut sound of the same Ictter. Dr. Kenrick himself, 
when he marks the o in proboscis, proceed, and procedure, 
does not adopt the short u, as he does in commune, com- 
municate, &c,; nor is he aware of the essential difference, 
with respect to the quantity of the vowel, in the double 
consonant in one set of words, and the single one in the 
other, 


NOT UNITED 


sion; but if professors of the art disagree io their opin- | 
ions, it is a shrewd sign that custom is not altogether so | 
clear in its sentence ; and I must insist on recurring to! 
principles till custom has unequivocally decided. 

549. Every vowel, that is neither shortened by the ac- 
cent, nor succeeded by a double consonant, naturally ter- 
minates a syllable: and this terminating vowel, though 
not so properly long as if the accent were on it, would 
be very improperly termed <i if by short, as is often > 
the case, be meant shut. (65.) According to this idea of | 
syilubication, it is presumed that the word opinion would | 
fall into three distinct parts, and every part be terminat- | 
ed by a consonant but the first, thus, o-pin-ion. 

550. But it muy be demanded, What reason is there, in 
the nature of the thing, for dividing the word in this 
manner, rather than into op-imion, where a cousonant | 
ends every syllable? In this, as in many other cases of | 
delicacy, we may be allowed to prove what is right by 
first proving what is wrong. Every ear would be hurt, | 
if the first syllables of opinion and opulence were pro- 
nounced exactly alike; op-in-ion would be as different 
from o-pen-ien, as o-pu-lence from op-u-lence, and conse- 
queutly a different syllabication ought to be adopted ; 
but, as opulence is rightly divided into op-u-lence, opinion 
must be divided into o-pin-ion; that is, the o must be 
necessarily separated from the p, as in o-pen ; for, as was 
before observed, every vowel pronounced alone has its 
open sound, as nothing but its junction with a consonant 
can shut it, and consequently unaccented vowels, not ne- 
cessarily joined to a consonant, are always open: there- 
fore, without violating the fundamental laws of pronun- 
ciation, opinion must necessarily be divided into o-pin- 
ion, and not op-in-ion, and the o pronounced as in the 
word open, and not as in opulence: which was the thing 
to be proved. 

“S51. If these reasons are valid with respect to the 
vowel in question, they have the same force with respect 
to every other vowe/ not shut by a consonant throughout 
the language. That the vowels in this situation are 
actually open, we may th peers by observing that 

tho 








| 
| 





vowel, which, from its di gal and semi-consonant 
sound, is less liable to suffer by obscure pronunciation 
than any other. The letter «, in this situation, always 
preserves itself full and open, as we may observe in utili- 
ty, lucubration, &c. The o, the most open of all! the sim- | 
ple vowels, lias the same tendency in obedience, opaque, 
position, &c., the ¢ in the first syllable of erent, in the 
second of delegate, the first and third of evangelist, in 
the second of gayety, nicety, &c., the a io the first of 
ebate, and the second of probable, &c., and the i in mullity. 
This unaccented letter being no more than ¢, and this 
sound, when long, corresponding exactly with its short 
sound, which is not the case with any of the other vow- 
els, (65) (66,) the difference between the lony and short, 
or open and shat sound of this letter, is leas perceptible 
than in any other: yet we may easily perceive, that a_ 
delicate pronunciation evidently leaves it open when un- 
accented in indivisibility, as this word would not be 
justly prononnced if the « in every syllable were closed 
i“ a consonant, as if divided into in-div-is-ib-il-it-y = the 
first, third, and fifth syllables, would, indeed, be justly 
pronounced according to thiz division, as these have all 
aeecentual force, which shuts this vowel, and joing it to 
the succeeding consonant; but in the second, fourth, and 
sixth syllables, there ia no such force, and consequently 
it must remain o and unconnected with the conso- 
nant; though, as was before observed, the long and short 
sound of this yowel are go near each other, that the dif- 
ference is lesa perceived than in the rest. Every ear 


| 


| 
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| vowels, when final, or pronounced alone, have their open 
sound, so those vowels that are alone, or final in a sylla- 
_ ble, must necessarily retain their open sound likewise, 
| 88 nothing but uniting iustantancously with the eucceed- 
a mowennst can shut them: and, though nothing but a 
delicate ear will direct us to the degree of openuesa with 
which we must pronounce the first unaccented o in do- 
cility, domestick, potential, proceed, monastick, monote- 
ny, &c., we may be assured that it is exactly under the 
sume predicament, with respect ‘to sound, in all these 
| words; and, as they can never be pronounced short and 
shat, as if written dossility, dommestick, &c., without 
| hurting the dullest car; so the e io event, evangelist, &e., 
‘and the @ in the third syllable of utility, and in the se- 
jcond, fourth, and sixth ‘of indivisibility, can never be 
sounded a4 if joined to the consonant without offei.din 
_ every delicate ear, and overturning the first principles o 
pronunciation. 

553. The only considerable exception to this general 
rule of syllabication, which determines the sound of the 
| unaccented vowels, is when é succeeds the aecent. anc is 
| followed by r, a8 in literal, general, misery, &., which 
, can never be pronounced lut-e-ral, yen-e-ral, miv-e-ry, 
| &e., without the appearance of affectation. In this situa- 
| tion, we find the r corrupts the sound of the ¢, as 1 does 
| that of every other vowel when in a final, unaccented sy!- 
lable. For, this consonant being nothing more than a 

jar, it unavoidably mixes with the ¢ in this situation, 
and reduces it to the obscure sound of short u, (418) a 
sound to which the other unaccented vowels before r 
| have sometimes go evident a tendency. 
5H. An obscure idea of red olor yoy of syllabication 
| just laid down, and the contradiction to them perceived 
| in this exception, has made most of our orthoepists ex- 
| tremely wavering and uncertain in their division of words 
'into syllables, when the unaccented ¢ has preceded r, 
| where we not only find them differing from each other, 
but sometimes even from themselves : 











Sheridan. Kenrick. Scott. . Perry. 
_miz-ur-ubl, ————— = mis-e-ra-bl, _m1s-er-a-ble, 
| mit-tur-y,  mis-er-y, mis-e-Ty, Mis-C-TY, 
_sur-dihur-y, sur-ge-ry, sur-ge-ry,  surg-e-ry, 

sor-cer-y, sor-ce-ry, S0T-CO-TY, ser-ce 
| rob-bur-w, ok cl at oy 
fore-jery, for-ge-ry, for-gery, — forg-e-ry, 
| Slare-er-y, sla -ne-ry, sla-ve-ry, sla-ve-ry, 
' na-vur-y, kna-ve-ry, kna-ve-ry, knav-c-ry, 
| bra-vur-y, bra-ve-ry, — brav-e-ry, 
| cook-er-y, cook-e-ry, couk-e-ry, 
| rook-ur-y, rook-er-y, rook-¢-ry, rook-e-ry, 
| im-midzh-ry, tm-a-ger-y, im-a-ger-y, im-a-ge-ry, 


| Aum-mur-y, flum-mer-y, 


flum-ma-ry, flum-mer-y, 
| MuM-Mur-y, MmuM-Mer-y, 


munm-meée-ry, mum-me-ry, 








| mur-dur-ur, mur-der-er, mur-der-er, 
mur-dir-tts —— mvur-der-cus, mur-der-ous, 
| fine-ur-y, — fi-ne-ry, fine-ry, 

| gun-nur-y, un-nery, gun-ne-ry, R-HO-rY, 

| dan-je-rus, -dan-ger-us, dan-ger-ous, dan-ger-ous 
| co-stf-er-us, ro-cif-e-rous, vo-cif-er-ous, vo-cif-e-ruus, 
som-niy-fer- som-nif-c-rus, som-nif-er-  sum-nif-e- 

us, ous, rows, 
nU-mer-Us, NU-Me-rouls, Nu-mE-TOUs, NH me-rous, 


in-nu-me-rous,in-nt-me-roNus, 
pros-per-ous, pres-per-vus, 


(A-RU-IAUP-Us 
pros-per-us, 








‘ 








| titt-pr os-pur- un-pros-pcr- wn-pros-per- 

, us, ous, ous, 
ut-ter-chl, ut-ter-a-ble, ut-ier-a-ble, 

| unt-ut-ter-obl, un-ut-ter-a-ble,un-ut-ter-a-ble, 


would be displeased at such @ pronunciation as is indicat- |! 


ed by xt-til-lit-y, luc-cub-bra-tivn, op-pin-ion, pos-ition, i 


ev-vent, er-van-gel-ist, ab-bate, prob-bab-Lie, &c.; but, 

for exactly the same reasons, that the vowels out of the | 
stress ought to be kept open in these words, the slender | 
mast be kept open in the same situation in the word in- | 


di-ris-i-bil-i-ty, and every similar word in the language.* |) 


552, From all this it will necessarily follow, that the , 


| §55. I have been the more copious in my collection of 
| these varieties, that L might not appear to have taken 
' the advantage of any oversight or mistake of the press : 
| nor is it any wonder, when the principles of syllabication 
| so strongly incline us to leave the vowel ¢, like the other 
vowels, open before a single consonant; and the ear so 
decidedly tells us, that this letter is not always open 


custom adopted by the ancients and moderns of joining | when preceded by the accent, aud followed by r,—it is no 
the single consonant to the latter vowel in syilabication, | wonder, I say, that a writor should be perplexed, and that 
when investigating the unknown sound of a word, has its!) he should sometimes incline to one side, and sometimes 
foundation in reavon and good sense: that the only rea- |! to the other. I am conscious [ have not always been 
son why vowela are short and shut, is their junction | free from this inconsistency myself. The examples, there- 
With a consonant; #0 those that are pot joined to conse- | fore, which T have selected, will, I , fully justify me 
hants, when we are not speaking metrically, cannot be |; in the syllabication { have adopted; which is, that of 
said to be either short or shut: and that, as al! accented | sometimes separating the ¢ from the r in this situation, 
: : ; i and sometinies not. “When solemn und deliberate speak- 

* It is plain that Mr. Sheridan considered the unac- | ing has seemed to admit of longthening the e¢, I have 
cenied vowel i, whether ending a syllable or joined to| sometimes made it end the eylabie: when this was not 
the succeeding consonant, as standing for the same sound: || the case, [ have sometimes joined it to the r: thos, ase 
for we see him sometimes making use of one division, and ia the penultimate syllable of inearcerate, reverberate, 
sometimes of another: thus he divides the word di-ver- | &c., seems, in solemn speaking, to adinit of a small de- 
i-ty with the i terminating the penultimate syllable,and | gree of length and distinetnosa, it ends a syllable; but ea 
u-mi-ver-sit-y with the saine @ united to the consonant. |, no solemnity of prouunciation seoms to admit of the 
The same variety takes place in the words di-vis-i-bil-i- |) same length and openness of the ¢ in tolerate, deliberate, 
ty and in-di-ris-i-bil-it-y ; while Dr. Kearick divides all | &e., it is united with 7, and sonnded in the mages 
words of this termination ' regularly in the former manner. |; short u. It ought. however, to be carefully observed, 

7 
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TABLE OF SIMPLE AND DIPHTHONGAL VOWELS. 


that, though the ¢ in this situation is sometimes separat- || suasory, persuasory, allegory, compulsory, cursory, and 


ed from the r, there is no speaking, however deliberate 
and solemn, that will not admit of uniting it to r,and 
pronouncing it like short u, without offending the nicest 
and most critical ear. 

It must also be noted, that this alteration of the 
sound of ¢ before r is only when it follows the accent, 
either primary or secondary, (522) (530;) for, when it is 
in the first syllable of a word, though unaccented, it 

’ keeps ite true sound: thus, though the ¢ is pronounced | 
like u in alter, alteration, &c., yet in perfection, terrifick, | 
&c., this letter is as pure as when the accent is on it in 
perfect, terrible, &c. P 

7. Something like the corruption of the sound of | 
unaccented e¢ before r, we may perceive in the colloquial 
pronunciation of the vowel o in the same situation; and 
accordingly we find our best orthotpists differ in their 
notation OF this letter: thus memory, memorable, immem- 
orable, memorably, memorize, have the o pronoudeed like 
short uw by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott; and memoran- 
dum with the o as in open; while Dr. Kenrick gives the 
o in all these words the sound it has in the conjunction 

' er. Mr. Sheridan marks the unaccented o in corporat, 
corporate, and corporation, like the o in epen; but Mr. 
Scott pronounces this o in corporal, corporate, and cor- 
poration, like short u, and the same letter in incorperate 
and incorporation like Mr. Sheridan; and Dr. Kenrick 
like the o in the former instances. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Scott are uniform in their pronunciation of the same 


vowel like short « in armour, armorer, armory, pillory, || gate them as a use 


predatory ; while Dr. Kenrick pronounces the o in ar- 
mour and armory lJike the o in open, and the same letter 
in pillory, allegory, and cursory, like the o in or, nor, 
&c. This diversity among g judges can arise from 
nothing but the same uncertainty of the sound of ths 
letter that we have just obser of the e; but, if we 
narrowly watch our pronunciation, we shall find that the 
unaccented o may be opened and lengthened, in deliberate 
apaning without hurting the ear, which is not always 
the case with ¢; and this has induced me genernlly to 
separate the o from the succeeding r, when immediately 
fo —— the accent; though I am sensible that the ra- 
pidity of colloquial speaking often reduces it to short # 
without offending the ear: but, when the o is removed 
more than one syllable from the accent, the most delibe- 
rate speaking generally lets it slide into the other vowel ; 
for which reason I have commonly marked it in this 
manner. See Command. 

558. It may, perhaps, appear to some of my readers, 
that too much time has been spent upon these nice dis- 
tinctions of sound, in which judges themselves are found 
to disagree; but, when we consider how many syllables 
in the Janguage are unaccented, and that these syllables 
are those in which the peculiar delicacy of the pronuncia- 
tion of natives consists ; when we reflect on the necessity 
of having as distinct and permanent sounds as possible, 
to which we may refer these fleeting and evanescent ones, 
we shall not loo A an attempt to arrest and investi- 


part of philology. 


559. A TABLE of the SIMPLE and DIPHTHONGAL VOWELS, referred to by Ue Figures 
over the Letters in this Dictionary. 


ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


1. &. The long slender English a, as in fate, pd-per, &c. (73.) 


2. 4. The long Italian a, as in far, f4-ther, pa-pA, 


3. &. The broad German a, as in fAll, wall, wA-ter (83.) . 
4. 4. The short sound of the Italian a, as in fat, mat, mar-ry (81.) ... . 


1. &. The long e, as in mé, hére, mé-tre, mé-dium (93.)........... 


FRENCH SOUNDS. 
é in fee, épée, 

. « ain fable, rable. 

. Gin age, Chdlons. 

- ain fat, matin, 


“see © we @ 


mam-m& (77.).... 


. din mitre, epitre. 


2. é. The short e, as in mét, lt, gat (95.). 0.0.0. ee ee ee e in mete, nette. 

1. L. The long diphthongal i, as in pine, thtle (105.) ............-: at in latque, nar f. 

2. 1. The short simple i, as in pin, tit-tle (107.).............20. i in inné, tittré. 

1, 4. The long open 0, as in nd, ndte, nd-tice (162.) ............-. o in globe, lobe 

2. 4. The long close o, as in méve, prove (164.) ... 2... ...022008- ou in mouvoir, pouvoir. 

3. 8. The long broad 0, as in nér, fr, dr; like the broad 4 (167.)...... o in or, for, encor. 

4. 6. The short broad o, as in nét, hét, got (163.) 2... 6. ee ee o in hotte, cotte. 

1. &. The long diphthongal x, as in tbe, ctbe, Ci-pid (I71.) ..... 5... iou in Cioutat, chiourme 

2. &. The short simple u, as in tab, edp, sp (172). .......6.2008- ex in neuf, veuf. 

3. 4. The middle or obtuse u, as in ball, fall, pAll (173.) ..... ou in boule, foule, poule 
81. The long broad 4, and the short 1, as in di] (299.) ........--. ot in cyclotde, herotque. 


8h. The long broad 4, and the middle obtuse 4, as in thd4, pdand (313.) . . aod in Aofite. 


Th. The acute or sharp th, as in think, thin. (466.) 
Tu. The grave or flat TH, as in THis, THat. (41.) (50.) (469.) 


560. When g is printed in the Roman character, it has its hard sound in get, gone, &c.; as go, give, 
geese, Sec. : when it has its soft sound, it is spelled in the notation by the consonant j ; as giant, ginger, ji-ant, 
Jinjer.’ The same may be observed of s : the Roman character denotes its hard sound in sin, sun &c.; 
a8 40, sit, sense, &c.: its soft sound is spelled by 2; as rose, raise, &c., roze, raze, &e. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the course of a critical investigation of the powers of the letters in the foregoing Principles, there is 
scarcely a word, of any difficulty or diversity of sound, which has not been noticed, and the true pronunciation, 
with the reasons and authorities for it, pointed out; so that, if the inspector should not meet with sufficient 
mformation in the Dictionary under the word, Jet him consult the Principles under the rowel, diphthong., or con- 
sonant, he wishes to be explained, and it is highly probable he will meet with the satisfaction he requires. Thus, 
to know something more concerning the g in the word impugn, which some speakers pronounce and others 
suppress, let him Jook into the Principles under the letter G, No, 386, and he will find additional observations 
to those in the Dictionary under the word. It is true, that most of these doubtful, as well as other words, are 
referred to the Principles ; but, if this reference should by chance be omitted, it is hoped that this Advertise- 
ment will supply the deficiency. 





[The following “ Appendix” is found at the end of the Fourth Edition of Wa.xer’s 
Dicrionary.] 


. APPENDIX. 


Tne Appendix in the third edition being incorporated into the present, no place could be found for the 
following class of words of the termination in ose, which are so variously accented by our lexicographers; 
but which, from their form and derivation, ought certainly to be pronounced alike. This will evidently 
appear from the following sketch : 


Ash. Johnson. Sheridan. Entick. Kenrick. Perry. Nares. Beott. Buchanen. 
An'helose, Anhelo'se, Anhelo'se. 
Silictulose, Silic'ulose. 
Cal'culose, Cal'culose, Calculo'se. 
Tw'mulose, Tumulo'se, Tu'muloge, censmum. Tulmulose, Tu'mulose. 
Awimose, Animo'se, _Animo’se. 
Vene'nose, Fenenolse, Veneno'se, Vent! n08t, mnecnmecnin snmnnnnnens Veneno'as. 
Are'nose, Areno'se, Arenolse,  Are!n0st, — -neeneueeernnnes APENO'SE. 
Silig'inose, Silig'inose. 
Cri'noze, Cri'nose, arsswuenese Cri/nose. 
Op'erose,  Opero'se,  Opero'se,  Op'erose,  Opero'st, — avnersermemnereee Operolse, Opero'se, Opero'se. 
Moro'se, Moro'se, Moro'se, Moro'se, Moro'se, Moro! se, sreesrsmnreereenvee Morolse,  Afore'ss. 
Edem'atose, Edemato'se, o cunsesmune Edem'atose, Edem!atose. 
Comatose, Comate!st, nse Comatose, Comate/se. 
Ace'tose, Aceto'se, Aceto’se, AcCetose, —savvssssncssesserenee ACENLOGC, —enensenvannrsnsarnnee A COLO SEs 
A'quose, Aquo'se, Aquo'se, Alquose, eveenserscoseeaneeites cnemetsccssenmoreens AQMP EB: 
Si'tiquose, Silliquose, Siliquo'se, Si'liquose, Si'liquose, Sil'iquose. 
Ac'tuose, Actuo'se. 
Pw'licose, Puwilicose, Pulico'se. 


The variety of accentuation, which this sketch exhibits, sufficiently shows how uncertain are our dic- 
tionaries where usage is obscure. From the decided prevalence of the accent on the last syllable of these 
words, we may easily guess at the analogy of pronunciation, and, with very little hesitation, determine that 
the accent ought to be »!aced on the last syllable of them all. ’ 


[The following “ Conclusion” 1s found at the end of the Fourth Edition of Waixer’s 


Dictionary. ] 


eS 


CONCLUSION. 


Tuvs, after many years of labour and anxious observation, a great part of which 
has been bestowed on this Dictionary, I have given many additional corrections and 
improvements to a fourth edition of it. The favourable reception it has met with from 
the Publick demands my warmest acknowledgements, but at the same time makes me 
regret the diminished value of the former editions, from the various corrections and 
improvements in this ; but the judicious and candid observer will acknowledge, that 
a work comprehending such an infinite number of nice distinctions, and minute par- 
ticulars, which (as Dr. Lowth observes) often escape observation when they are 
most obvious, would naturally admit of several corrections and amendments in 
future editions. I have dissembled no difficulty; I have stifled no objection; 
and have sometimes chosen to risk the appearance of uncertainty and indecision, to 
those who are easily imposed upon by confidence and self-sufficiency, rather than 
hazard the opinion of the judicious few, by deciding without adequate reasons: and 
this edition, the result of much fatigue and anxiety, has, I flatter myself, fewer faults 
than any similar work of the same delicacy, extent, and complexity. With thank- 
fulness, therefore, to God, who has supported me through the whole of it, I once 


more consign it to the candid and discerning Publick. 


TODD’S JOHNSON’ DICTIONARY, 


AS ABRIDGED BY CHALMERS, 


AND 


WALKER’S 
CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 


UNITED. 





The refer to the numbers in the PRINCIPLES OF PRONUNCIATION prefixed to this Dictionary, where 
the different sounds of the letters are explained at large. Thus 73 refers to the first sound of the letter A; 93 
to the first sound of the letter E.; and so of the rest. 

The figures over the letters refer to the vowels in the words at the top of the page; and the index [7 before 
these words refers to the Table of Simple and Diphthongal Sounds, where the different sounds of the vowels 
are exhibited at one view. Thus (EF 559 refers to the able in page 50. 


oo 





ic? 559.—Fite 73, far 77, fall 83, fat 81 ;—mé 93, ..8t 95;—plne 105, pln, 107;—nd 162, mdve 164, 


nér 167, ndt 163 ;—tdbe 171, tab 172, ball 173 ;—8i] 299 ;—pdand 313;—thin 466, THIs 469. 


AMA: in the English ey oe a larly only 
two sounds peculiar to itself, a short and a 
long one; all other sounds being irregular; and 
those of a are various, according to its combina- 
tion with other letters. The broad sound, resem- 
bling that of the German a, is found in many of 
our monosyllables, as all, wall, malt, salt ; in which 
ais pronoun as au in cause. or aw in law. 
open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is fYund, Dr. 
ohnson says, in father, rather, aud more obscurely 
in fancy, fast, &c. This pronunciation is indeed 
found in rath, but not in its derivative rather, the a 
of which is usually uttered as in fancy. A slender, 
or close, is the peculiar a of the English language, 
resembling the sound of the French e masculine, or 
diphthong ai in pets, or perhaps a middle sound 
between them, or between the a and ¢; to this the 
Arabick @ is said nearly to epee as in the 
words place, face, waste, and all those that termi- 
nate in atior:; as, relation, nation, generation. 
is also, in some words, transient and unobserved, 
as in the last syllables pf carriage and marriage ; 
in others less faintly sounded, as in those of cap- 
tein and chaplain ; and in some obscurely uttered, 
as in collar, jocular. A, an article set before nouns 
of the singular number ; a man, a tree. Before 
words beginning with a vowel and h mute, it is 
writtenan ; as,an ox, an egg, anhonour, an habitual 
practice, A is sometimes a noun; as, a great A. 
A is placed before a participle, or participial noun ; | 
and is considered as a contraction of at; as, ] am) 
*awalking. It also seems to be anciently contraet- 
ed from at, when placed before local surnames ;| 
as Thomas a Becket. In other cases it seems to; 
signify fo; and in some cases it signifies in. A, 
refixed to many, or few, implies one whole num- 
3; as, Told of a many thousand warlike French. 
Shaks. A has a peculiar signification, denoting 
the ‘ad gery of one thing to another; as, The 
landjord hath a hundred a year. In burlesque 
poetry, it lengthens out a syllable, without adding 
to the sense ; as, line-a, rhyming to China, Druden. 
A is sometimes corm a for he; as, will a 
come! for will he come? It is also a barbarous 
ion for have. A, in composition, seems to 
have sometime#the power of the French 4 in these 
ses, 2 droit, 4 gauche, &c. and sometimes to 
tracted from at, Dr. Johnson Says; as, 


—— 


con 


ir A. 73. The cha 


But, 


aside, aslope, afoot, asleep, athirst, aware. Yet 
some of these are not so contracted. ‘They are 
the same as on side, on foot, on sleep. So adays 
was formerly written on days ; aboard, on board 
There are words of which the a is become so com- 
ponent a part as not to be displaced ; as, afresh, 
alive, aloud, anew ; but it is redundant in arise, 
arouse, awake. A, in abbreviations, stands for 
ertium, or arts; as, A. B. bachelor of arts, arti- 
um baccalaureus ; M. master of arts, artium 
ister : or anno; as, A. D. anno domini. A, 
with the addition of the two Latin words per se, 
meaning py itself, is used by our elder writers to 
denote a nonesuch, It may have been adopied 
from the custom of the child’s school, in which 
every letter, we may presume, Was taught to be 
expressed per se. 
of the letter a into an before a 
vowel or mute / for the sake of sound, seems to deserve 
more attention than has generally been given to it by 
any of our grammarians, and will therefore be consider- 
ed under the article 4n; which see. 


Of the Alphabetical Pronunciation of the Letter A. 


So many profound and ingenious observations have been 


made upon this first step to literature, that volumes 
might be filled with the erudition that has been lavjsh- 
ed on this letter alone. The priority of place it claims, 
in all alphabets, has made it so mach the object of at- 
tention, that philologists suppose the foundation of 
learning but weakly Inid till the natural and civil his- 
tory of the first letter be fully settled. 

wever deep have been their researches into the 
origin of this letter, we find no author in our language 
has hitherto attempted to settle the disputes that have 
arisen between the natives of England, Ireland, and 
esi about the true sound of it, when enlled by its 
name, Instead, therefore, of tracing this character 
through the circles of Gomer, the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphicks, the mysterious Abraxas, or the Lrish Ogum, I 
shall endeavour to obviate a aitouhy that frequently 
arises when it is pronounced in the Hornbook : or, in 
other words, to inquire what is the true name of the 
first letter of the English alphabet—whether we are to 
say Aye, B,C; Ah, B, C; or Aw, B,C. 


And first, it will be necessary to consider the nature of a 


vowel; which grammarians are generally agroed in de- 
fining to be “a simple articulate sound, formed by the 
impulse Of the voice by the opening only of the mouth 
in @ particular maoner.” Now, a8 every vowel by it- 
self is sounded long, as naping but its junction with a 


A 


a mee 





oe 


consonant can make it otherwise, it is natural, when 
pronouncing this vowel alone, to give it the long open 
sound; but as this long open sound is threefold, as 
heard in face, father, and water, a question arises, 
which of these long sounds shall we adopt as a common 
name tothe whole species of this letter? The English 
make choice of the a in face, the Irish of that in father, 
and the Scotch of that in water. Each party produces 
words where the letter a is sounded in the manner they 
contend for; but when we demand why one should 
have the preference, the controversy is commonly at an 
end ; any farther reasons are either too remote or too 
insignificant to be produced: and indeed, it a diversity 
of names to vowels did not confound us in our spelling, 
or declaring to each other the component Jetters of a 
word, it would be entirely needless to enter into #o 
trifling a question as the mere name of a letter; bat 
when we find ourselvea unable to convey signs to each 
other on account of this diversity of names, and that 
words themselves are endangered by an improper ut- 
terance of their component parts, it seems highly in- 
cumbent on us to attempt a uniformity in this point, 
which, insignificant as it may seem, is undoubtedly the 
foundation of a just and regular pronunciation. 

The first rule for naming a letter, when pronounced alone, 
seems to be this: Whatever sound we give to a letter 
when terminating a syllable, the same sound ought to 
be given to it when pronounced alone ; because, in 
both cases, they have their primary, simple sound, un- 
influenced by a & ing vowel or consonant ; and 
therefore, when we pronounce a letter alone, it ought 
to have such a sound as does not suppose the existence 
of any other letter. But wherover a terminates a sylla- 
ble with the accent upon it, (the only state in which it 
can be said to be pure.) it has always the English sound 
of that letter. only exceptions to this rule are, the 
words fa-ther, ma-ster,and wa-ter ; and that these are 
merely exceptions, appears from the uniformity with 
which the ais pronounced otherwise in parent, papal, 
taper, fatal, &c. The other vowels have their names 
exactly similar to the sound they have in a similar situ- 
ation, as the ¢ like that in me-grim, the i like thei in 
ti-tle; the oastheoin no-ble, and the uw like the « in 
tu-tur. Thus, as it appears from the general analo 
of pronunciation, that the sound of the a, which t 
English adopt, is the only one that does not necessarily 
suppose the existence of any other sound, it inevitably 
rab that theirs only is the proper appellation of that 
etter. 

But there is another analogy by which we may determine 
the truc sound of the vowels wher  thagchaoav singly; 
and that is, the sound they have when preserved long 
and open by the finale. ‘Thus we call the letter e by 
the sound it has in theme, the letter i agit sounds in 
time, the letter o as heard in tone, and the u as in tune ; 
and why the letter a should not be pronounced ua heard 

» in face, cannot be conceived ; as each of the other vow- 
els has, like a, a variety of other sounds, as they ere 
united with letters which, in some measure, alter their 
quality. 

In consequence of entertaining a different idea of the 
when pronounced in the alphabet, we see the natives of 
Ireland very prone to a different pronunciation of the 
words where this letter occurs; and, indeed, it is quite 
consistent with their doctrine of the sound of a, that the 
words parent, papal, taper, and fatal, should be Pe 
nounced -rent, pah-pal, ra and: fah-tal. We 
find the Scotch likewiso inelinable to the same pronun- 
ciation of a when in words, as when alone. Thus we 
heat Sawtan for Satan, sawcred for sacred, and law-ity 
for laity; and this is porfectly consistent with the 
manner in which they pronounce the letter a, when 
alone: there isno medium. If this be not the true pro- 
nunciation of these words, the a is certainly to be sound- 
ed asthe English do: for, whenever the English give 
the Italian sound, aa it may be called, to the a, except 
in the words father and master, it is always in conse- 
quence of its junction with some consonant, which de- 
termines it to that sound ; as in monosyllables termi- 
nating in r, as bar, car, far ; but where it is not affect- 
ed by a succeedin onant, as in the words parent, 
papal, natal, fatai, we then hear it pronounced as the 
slender English a, both in and out of composition. 

It will, perhaps, be objected, that the most frequent short 
sound of a,as heard in cat, rat, mat, carry, marry, 
parry, is the short sound of the Italian @ in father, 
car, mar, par, and not the short sound of the ain care, 
mare, and pare: but it may be answered, that this 
want of correspondence between the name of the letter, 
and the most frequent short sound, is common to the 





not the short sound of the o in coat, note, wrote, but 


of the @ in water, or of the diphthongs in caught, 


é 





rest of the vowels: for the 9, as heard in cot, rot, rot, | 


ABA 


— 


naught,and wrought; and if wo ought to call the a, 

ah, because ita short sound corresponds to ah, for the 

very same reason we ought to call the o, eu ; and a eim- 

ilar alteration an tale place with the rest of the 
vowels. As therefore, from the variety of sounds the 
vowels havo, it is impossible to avoid the inconvenience ~ 
of sometimes sounding the letter one way in a syllable, 
and another way ina word, we must either adopt the 
simple long sound when we would pronounce the letter 
alone, or 1ovent new names for every different sound in 
a different word, in order to obviate the difficulty. 

It must not be dissembled, however, that the sound of a, 
when terminating a syllable not under the accent, 
seems more inclined to the Irish than the English a 
and that the ear is less disgusted with the sound of 
Ah-mer-i-cah than of A-mer-i-cay: but to this it may 
be answered, that letters not under the accent, in a 
thousand instances deviate from their true sound; that 
the vowel a, like several other vowels in a final sylla- 
ble not accented, has an obscure sound, bordering on u ; 
but if the a, in this situation, were pronounced ever so 
distinctly, and that this pronunciation were clearly the 
ain father, it would be nothing to the purpose ; whea 
the a is pronounced alone, it may be suidgot only to be 
a letter, but a distinct character, and a youn substan- 
Uve; and, as such, has the same force as the letters in 
an accented syllable. The letter a, therefore, as the 
firet character in the alphabet, may always be said to 
have the accent, and ought to have the same long, open 
sound, as is given to that letter when accented in @ ayl- 
lable, and not influenced in ita sound by any preceding 
or succeeding consonant. 

We may therefore conclude, that if all vowels, when pro- 

ounced alone, are accented and long, if « ling be the 
Tecnanclation of letters alone, (as it would be absurd to 
suppose ourselves acquainted with the different conso- 
nants that determine the sound of the vewels before 
they are pronounced,) it follows, that in spelling, or re- 
peating the component pate of a word, we ought to 

ive those parts their simple and uncombined sound: 

ut there is no uncombi sound of the vowel a, ex- 
cept the slender sound contended for, unless in the 
words father and master ; and therefore, when we re- 
peat letters singly, in order to declare the sound of a 
word, we must undoubtedly give the first letter of the 
alphabet the sound we ever give it in the firet syllable 
of the numerous class la-dy, pa-gan, ma-son, ba-sin, &c. 

Thus, after placing every objection in its strongest light 
and deducing our arguments from the simplest an 
clearest principles, this important question seems at 
last decided in favour of the English; who, indepen- 
dent of the arguments in their favour, may be presumed 
to have a natural right to determine the name of the 
letter in question, though it has been #o often litigated 
by their formidable and learned, though junior, rela- 
tions. Forthough, in some cases, the natives of Ire- 
Jand and Scotland adhere rather more closely to aaalegy 
than the English themselves, yet in this we find tho 
English pronounce perfectly agreeable to role; and 
that the slender unciation of the letter a, as they 
pronounce it in the alphabet, is no.more than giving it 
that simple sound it ever has, when unconnected with 
vowels or consonants that alter its power. W. 

AARO'NICAL*, A-tén’4-kAl. a. That which re- 
lates to the priesthood of Aaron. 

ABS,4b, at the beginning of thie names of places, 
generally shows that they have some relation to an 
abbey; as, Abingdon. Gibson. 

A‘BACIST*, &b/-d-sist. n.s. [abacista, Lat.] He 
who casts accounts; a calculator. See Adbacus.. 
ABA‘CK, 4-bak’. ad. Backwards, Ob. J. Spen- 
ser, A-seaterm. Backward with the sails flatted 

ainst the mast. Dict. 

ABA/CK®*, &-bik’, n.s. [abocus, Lat.] A plinth, 
or flat square stone, on the capital of a pillar, or 
simply a square surface. Coronation Pageant, 

A’/BACOT™, ab’-A-két. n. s. The cap of state, used 
in old times by our English kings, wrought up in 
the figure of two crowns. Ob. 7’. 

ABA'CTOR, 4-bak’-tér, n. s. [Lat.] One who 
drives away or steals cattle in herds, or great num- 
bers at once, in distinction from those that steal 
only a sheep or two. 

A'BACUS, 4b’-i-kas, n. s. [Lat.] A_counting- 
table, anciently used in calculations. ‘The upper- 
most member of a column. Dict. 

ABA’FT, 4-bAf’. 545. ad. [abapvan, Sax. behind.] 
From the fore-part of the ship, towards the stern. 


ot 


ABA 


ABD 
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ABAIPSANCE, 4-ba’-sinse. n. s. [abaisser, Fr.] An 
act of reverence, a bow 

To ABA'/LIENATE 4, ab-ale’-yén-dte, v.g. [abalie- 
no, Lat.) In civil law, to make that another’s which 
was our own before. To estrange ; to withdraw 
the affection. Adp. Sandys. 

ABALIENA’TION  fb-dle-yén-d/-shin. 2. s. In law, 
the act of giving up one’s right to another person. 


Diet. 
sir ABA‘ND, a-band’. v. a. To forsake, Spenser. 


ib. J 

To ABA‘/NDON 4, 4-bdn’-dan. 166. v.a. [ abandon- 
ner, Fr.] To give up, resign, or quit. Gower. To 
desert ; to forsake ; in an ill sense. Sidney, To 
forsake; to leave. Spenser. To drive away; to 
banish. Shak. 

To ABA‘NDON OVER, 4-bfn’-din-d-var. v.a. A 
form of writing not usuai; to give up to, to resign. 


en. 
ABA’NDON*, a-ban’-din. n.s. A forsaker ; he who 
has abandoned or left a thing. Sir E. Sandys. 
A relinguishment. Ld. Kames. 
ABA‘NDONED, 4-ban’-dand. 362. participial a. 
Corrupted in the highest degree ; as, an abandoned 
wretch. Nelson. 
ABA‘NDONER‘*, 4-ban’-din-dr. n.s. A forsaker. 


Beawmn. and Fi. 
ABA/NDONING, 4-bin’-din-ing. n.s. A leaving 


or forsaking. Clarendon. 

ABA/NDONMENT &-ban’-dan-mént. n.s. The act 
of abandoning. Cotgrave. 

ABANNI’TION, 4-ban-nish’-dn. n. s. [abannitio, 
Lat.] A banishment for one or two years for man- 
slaughter. Dict. Ob. J. 

To ABA’RE$, aé-bare’. v. a. [abapian, Sax.] To 
make bare, uncover, or disclose. Dict. 

ABARTICULA/TION, Ab-dr-tik-t-ld/-shain. 290. 
n.s. [ab, from, and articulus, a joint, Lat.] That 
or of articulation that has manifest motion. 

ut. 


70 ABA’SE4, a-bise’. v.a. [abaisser, Fr.] To de- 
press; to lower. Bacon. To cast down; to de- 
wess; to bring low. Sidney. 

ABA‘SED, -baste’.a. A term in heraldry, used ofthe 
wings of eagles, when the top looks downwards to- 
wards the point of the shield; or when the wings 
are shut. Chambers. 

ABA’SEMENT, A-bdse’-mént. n, 8. The state of be- 
ing brought low; the act of bringing low ; depres- 
sion. Ecclesiasticus. 

To ABA‘SH 4, 4-bash’, v. a. [abaisser, Fr.] To put 
into confusion; to make ashamed, It generally 
implies a sudden impression of shame. Milton, 
The passive admits the particle at, sometimes of, 
before the causal noun. Ecclesiasticus. 

ABA’/SHMENT*, 4-bash’-mént. 2. s. The state of 
heing ashamed. Skelton. Cause of confusion. Ellis. 

To ABA‘TES, a-bate’. 545. v. ne Fr.] To 
Jessen ; to diminish, Sir John Davies. To deject, 
or depress the mind, Spenser. To let down the 
price in selling ; sometimes to beat down the price 
im buying. Sir G, Paul. 

To ABATE, A-bate’. v.n. To grow less; as, his 
passion abates ; the storm abates ; used sometimes 
with the particle of, oefore the thing lessened, 
Dryden. In commen law, it is used both, actively 
and. neuterly ; as, to abate a castle, to beat it down. 
To abute a writ, is, by some exception, to defeat 
or overthrow it. Cowel. In horsemanship, a horse 
is said to abate or take down his curvets; when 
working upon curvets, he puts his two hind- 
legs to the ground both at once, and observes the 
same exactness jn all the times. Dict. 

ABA/TEMENT, a-bate’-mént.n. s. The act of abat- 
ing or lessening. Swift. The state of being abated. 
Arbuthnot. The suin or quantity taken away by 
the act of abating. Fell. ‘The canse of abating ; 
extenuation. Alterbury. In law, the act of the 
abator; or the affection or passion of the thing 
abated ; as, afatement of the writ. Cowel. An 
accidental mark, which being added to a ccat of 
arms, the dignity ofit is abased. Dr Spenser. 





ABA/TER, 4-ba/-tar. 98. n.s. The agent or cause 
by which an abatement is procured. More. 

ABATIS*, [Fr.] A mili term. It means trees 
cut down, and so laid as to form a defence for troops 
stationed behind them. 

ABA‘TOR, 4-ba/-tar. n.s. One who intrudes into 
houses or Jand, not entered upon by the legal heir. 


Dict. 

A/BATUDE, &b/-d-tdde. n.s. Any thing diminish- 

ed. Bailey. ' 

A/BATURE, db’-A-tshire. n. s. [abotre, Fr.] Sprigs 
yf grass thrown down by a stag in his passing by. 

t. 
ABB, db. n.s. The yarn on a weaver’s warp. 
Chambers. 

A' BBA, ab’-ba, n. s. [ax, Heb.] A Syriack word 
which signifies father. Romans. 

_A’/BBACY, fib/-bi-sé¢. 542. n. s. The rights or priv- 

| ileges of an abbot.  Aylife 

ABBA/TIAL* b-ba’/-sha . a. Relating to an ab- 
ta Sir F, Eden. 

A‘BBESS, Ab/-béss. n. s, [abbatissa, Lat.] The supe- 
riour or governess of a nunnery or monastery of 
women, Shak. 

A’‘BBEY, or A/ BBY, ab/-bé. 270. n.s. [abbatia, Lat.] 
A monastery of religious persons, Whether men or 
women, distinguished from religious houses of other 
deyominations b larger privileges. Shak. 

A‘BBEY-LUBBER, ab’-bé-lib-bar. n.s. A sloth- 
ful loiterer in a religious house, under pretence of 
retirement and austerity. 





D: . 
ABBOT, db/-bat. 166. n. s. ph lower gg | The 
chief of a convent, or fellowship of canons. Coneel. 


A‘BBOTSHIP, db/-bat-ship. n.s. The state of an 
abbot. Dict. 

To ABBRE'VIATE 4, db-bré’-vé-dte. 505, v. a. [ab- 
breviare, Lat.] To shorten by contraction of parts 
without loss of the main substance ; to abridge. 
Bacon. To shorten; to cut short. Brown, 

ABBRE'VIATE®*, Ab-bré’-vé-dte. n.s. An abridge- 
ment. Sir 7". blyot. 

ABBREVIA/TION, ab-bré-vé-d’-shin. n.s. The 
act of abbreviating. Smith. The means used to 
abbreviate, as characters signifying whole words : 
words contracted, Sicift. 

ABBREVIA‘TOR, Ab-bré-vé-2/-tar, 521. n.s, One 
who abbreviates or abridges. West. 

ABBRE’VIATORY*, Ab-bré’-vé-4-tir-ré. a. That 
which abbreviates or shortens. 

| ABBRE’VIATURE, ab-bré’-vé-d-tshiire. 461. 2. s. 
A mark used for the sake of shortening, Brown. A 
compendium or abridgement. Bp. Taylor. 

ABBREUVOFR, Sb brilb-viwir . [Fr.] A water- 
ing-place ; among masons, the joint or juncture of 
two stones, or the interstice between two stones to 
be filled up with mortar. Dict. 

ABBY. See Azsry. 

A, B, C, Aye-bé-sé. The alphabet. Shak. The lit- 
tle book by which the elements of reading are 
tanght. Shak. 

A/BDICANTS®, 4b/-dé-kint. part.a. Abdiceting, 
renouncing ; with of. Whitlock. 

; ToA'BDICATES, 4 (-dé-khte. 503. v. a. [ubdico, 
| Lat.) To give up right; to resign, to lay down an 
office. Hall. To eprive of right. Burton. 

1 To A‘BDICATE*, ab/-dé-kate. vr. 2. 

to give up right. Swift. 

ABDICA/TION, Ab-dé-ka’-shan. n. s. The act of 
abdicating ; resignation. Swift. ‘The act of re- 
nouncing any thing. L. Addison. Deprivation ; 
rejection. Hammond, 

A/BDICATIVE, ab/-dé-ka-tiv, 51 
implying an abdication. Dict. 

O° Dr. Johnson places the accent on the first syllable of 

| this word, and Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Perry on tha 
second. The former is, in my opinion, the most’ cor- 
tect. f 
A’/BDITIVE, fb/-dé-tiv. a. [abdo, Lat. to hide.) That 
| which has the power or quality of biding. Dict. 
| ABDITORY®, Ab/-dé-tar-ré. n. s. [abditoriuan, low 
Lat.] A place to hile and preserve goods in. Cowel. 
| ABDOMEN §, &b-id/-mén, 50% 52h. ns. That 
55 
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cavity commonly called the lower venter or 
belly, containing the stomach, guts, liver, &c. 
cee/ 


MACY. 

ABDOMINAL, db-dém/-mé-nl. 

ABDO/MINOUS, ab-dém/-mé-nas, § the abdomen. 

To ABDU'CE$, Ab-dise’. v. a. uco, Lat.} To 
draw to a different part; to withdraw one part 
from another. Brown, 

ABDU'CENT, ab-di’-sént. a. Those muscles which 
— to open or pull back divers paris of the body. 


ct, 

ABDU'CTION, ab-dik’-shan., n.s. The act of draw- 
ing apart, or withdrawing one part from another. 
Smith, A particular form of a ent. ‘Taking 
away, or leading away. Blackstone. 

ABDU'CTOR, ab-ddk’-tbr, 166. n. s. [Lat.] Mus- 
eles which serve to draw back the several mem- 
bers. Arhnthnot. 

To ABE‘AR §*, A-bare’. [abe pan, Sax.] To bear ; 
to behave; to demean. S) ° 

ABE/ARANCE*, 4-bare’-Anse. n.s. Behaviour, a 
technical terms Blackstone. 

ABECEDA/RIAN, A-bé-sé-dd’-ré-An. n.s. A teach- 
er of the alphabet, or first rudiments of literature. 


Cockeram. 
A‘/BECEDARY, &’-bé-sé-dér-é. a, Belonging 
to the alphabet. Inscribed with the alphabet. 


vulgarism, Beaum. and Fl. 
ABE/RRANCE S$, fb-@r’-ranse, 2 n.s. [aberro, Lat.] 
ABE/RRANCY 6, 4b-@r’-rin-sé. § A deviation from 
the right way; anerrour; a mistake. Brown. 
ABE/RRANTI, ab-4r’-rant. a. Deviating from the 
right way. ict. 

ABERRA’TION, 4b-@r-rh/-shiu. n.s. Deviating 
from the common or right track. Glanville. 

ABE/RRING, ab-ér’-ring. 410. part. Wandering, 
going astray. Sir 7’. Brown, 

To ABERU'NCATE, 4b--rin/-kate. 91. v, a. [ave- 
runco, Lat.] ‘To pull up by the roots; to extir- 
vate utterly. Dict. 
0 ABE’T'§, 4-bér’. v.a. [betan, Sax.) To push for- 
ward another; to support him in his designs by 
connivance, encour: ; 

ABE’T*, A-bér’. n. s. 
Chaucer. Ob. T. 

ABE’T'MENT, a-bét’-mént. n. s. The act of abet- 


ting. Wotton, 

ABE TTER, or ABE/TTOR, 4-bét/-tdr, 418. n.s, 
He that abets; the sup r or encourager of an- 
other, Governraent of the Tongue. 

ABEY/ANCE (64, &-ba’-dnse. a. s. The right of fee- 
simple lieth in abeyance, when it is all only in the 
remembrance, intendment, and consideration of 


ment, or help. t 
e act of abetting or assisting. 


TN’ GREGATIG® Ab/-grd-ghte. [ab La 

'o A‘'BGREGATE §*, ab/-gré-cate. o, Lat, 

To lead out of the flock. Dict. ied 

ABGREGA/TION, ab-gré-gi’-shtin. 2, s. A sepa- 
ration from the flock. Dict. 

To ABHOR 6, ab-hdr’. 168. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To 
hate with acrimony; to detest to extremity; to 
loathe ; to abominate. Shak, To disdain; to neg- 
lect, Psalm xxii. With from. A Latinism. Bp. 
Taylor. 

ABHO'RRENCE, Ab-hér’-rénse. 2 n. s. The act of 

ABUORRENCY, ib-hér'-rén-sé. § abhorring;  de- 
testation, Sowh. The disposition to abhor ; hatred. 
Decay of Pietu, With from. Barrow. 

ABHORRENT, &b-hér-rént. 168. a. Struck with 
abhorrence ; loathing. Thomson, Conti ary to ; for- 
eign; inconsistent with. It is used with the par- 

- ticles Jrom or to, but more properly with from. 
Glanville. « 

ABHO'RRENTLY*, db-hée’-rént-lé. ad. In an ab- 
herre:it manner. 

ABHO'RRER, 4b-hér’-rir. 168. n. s. A hater, de- 
tester, Donne, 

ABHO/RRING, ab-hér’-ring, n.s. The object or 
fooling of abhorrence. Donne. 

Zo ABUDES, &-blde’. v. 2. 
siay in a place. Gen. xliv, 


To 


Be 
To| 


‘o dwell, 


Brown. 
ABE’D, 4-béd’. ad. In bed. Sidney. To bed. 


remain ; not to cease or fail. Psalm cxxv. Tocon 
tinue in the same state. Prov. xix. To endure 
without offence. Bp. Hail. 


a. Relating to || To ABIDE, a-blde’. v. a. To wait for, expect, at- 


tend. Spenser. To bear or support the conse- 
quences. Milton. To bear or support, without 
being destroyed. Woodward. To bear without 
aversion, ren To bear or suffer. Pope 

ABI'DER, 4-bi/-dar. 98. n.s. He that abides ina 
lace. wes 

ABIDING, a-bl’-ding. 410. n. s, Continuance; stay. 
Raleigh. Formerly it siguified remaining behind. 


Barret. 
A‘BJECT$, ab’-jékt. 492. a. Mean; worthless; 
spoken of persons, or their qualities. Shak, Lan- 
age, mean or low, Bp. ome, Being of no 
ope or regard. Milton. Mean and despicable. 


Dryden, 

A’ BIECT, Ab’-jékt. n. s, A man without hope; one 
of the lowest condition. Psalm xxxv. 

To ABJE/CT, ab-jékv’. 492. v. a. [alyicio, Lat.] To 
throw or cast away. Sir 7’. Elyot. ‘To throw or 
cast down, Spenser, 

ABJE/CTEDNESS, Ab-jékt’-€d-néss, n. s. The state 


of an abject. Boyle. 
ABJE/CTION, dbs} k’-shdn. 2. s. Meanness of mind; 


want of spirit. Hooker. The state of being cast 
away, or lost. Bale. The state of being cast down, 
Bp. Taylor. The act of humbling ; humiliation. 


A'BIECTLY, b’-jkt-Ié. 452, ad. Meanly, basely. 


Tit. ron. 

A/BJECTNESS, 4b/-jékt-néss. n.s.  Abjection; 
meanness. Government of the Tongue. 

ABIV'LIMENT®, a-bil’-¢-mént. n.s. See Hanit- 
IMENT, It is also used for ability. Ford. 

sp oeplas aly tae gas [hahilité, Fr.] The 

wer to do any thing. Sidney. Capacity of mind; 
rental deli pee i. With the plural number, 
at _it frequently signifies the faculties of the 
mind. Swift. 

ABINTE'STATE, 4b-in-tés/-tate. a. (ad, from, and 
intestatus, Lat.] He that inherits from a man who 
did not make a will. 

ABJU'DICATED §*, Ab-jiy-dé-ka-téd. part.a. Given 
b poeta from one to another. Dict. 

A DICA/TION*, ab-ji-dé-ka’-shin. n.s. Re- 


jection. 

1 AB/JUGATE 4, db’-ja-gate. ». a, [abjugo, Lat. 
To unyoke, Dict. 

ABJURA/TION, adb-jd-ri/shin. n.s. The act of 
abjuring; the oath taken for that end. Auliffe. 

To ABJU’ RE§, ab-jore’. v.a. [abjuro, Lat.] “To cast 
off upon oath, to swear not to do, or not to have, 
something. Shak. To retract, recant, or ab 
a position upon oath. Shak. To banish. m 
the custom of abjuring the realm by felons who had 
taken sanctuary. Saddler. 

ah rich eae fib-jdre’. v.n. To abjure the realm. 

rit, 

ABJU'REMENT®, ab-jdre’-mént. n.s. Renuncia- 
tion, J. Hall, 

ABJU'RER?, fib-jl’-rar, 2. s, He who abjures. 

To ABLA/CTATES, &b-lik’-thte. 91. v. a. [ablacto, 
Lat.] To wean from the breast. 

ABLACTA/TION, ab-lak-t4/-shdn, n.s. One of the 
methods of grafting. 

ABLAQUEA TION, 4b-lA-kwé-A/-shin, 534. n.s, 

ablaqueatio, Lat.) The act or practice of opening 
e ground about the roots of trees, Evelyn. 
ABLA’TION §, Ab-la’-shdn, n. s. [ablatio, Lat.] The 


act of takin away 
A’/BLATIVE, ab’-lA-Alv. 158. a. That which takes 
awav. The sixth case of the Latin nouns. 


A/BLES, a’-bl. 405. a. [abal, Sax. strength.] Hav- 
ing strong faculties, or great strength; power of 
mind, Bacon, Having power sufficient; enabled. 
South. Prov, xxvii. Fit, proper. Chaucer, 

To A‘/BLE, &’-bi. v. a. To enable, or uphold. B. 
Jonson. 

ABLE-BO'DIED, a-bl-béd/-did. 99. a. Strong of 
body. Addison. ss 
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To A‘BLEGATE §, ab/-lé-gate, vr, a. [ablego, Lat.}];| ABO’MINABLY, a-bdm/-é-na-blé. ad. Excessive- 
To send abroad upon some employment. ‘Dict. ly; extremely ; exceedingly; in an ill sense. Bp. 

ABLEGA/TION, ab-lé-ga/-shany n.s. The act of A 
sending abroad. Dict. To ABO/MINATES, &-bém’-¢-nite. v. a, To abhor, 

A‘BLENESS, 4/-bl-nés. n.s. Ability of body or|| detest, hate utterly, Southern. ' 

* mind, vigour, force. o's Capability, Sh .|| ABOMINA’/TION, &-bdm-é-nad/-shan. n.s. Hatred ; 

A’BLEPSY, ab’-lép-se. ns. [ARYca, Gr.] | detestation, Swift. The object of hatred. Genesis, 
Want of sight; blindness ; unadviseduess, Dict. Pollution; defilement. Rev. xxi, Wickedness; 

ABLIGURI'TION, fb-lé-ga-rish’-dn, 1. s. [abliguri-|| hateful or shameful viee. Shak. The cause of 
tio, Lat.) Prodigal expense on meat and drink. llution. 2 Kings, xxiii. 

Dict, . ABO'RD$*, &-bord’, ns. [abord, Fr.] Address; sal 

To A‘BLIGATE, ab'-lé-gate, v. a. [abligo, Lat.] To!|| _utation; approach. Sir K. Dizby. 
tie up from. Dict. To ABO/RD*, a-bérd’. v. a. ‘To approach; to come 

To A‘BLOCATE 4S, Ab’-Id-kate, v. a. [abloco, Lat.]|| near to. T'r. of Soliman and Perseda. 

To let out to hire, Calvin, ABORIGINAL®, Ab-d-ridje’-¢-nal. a. Primitive; 

A‘/BLOCATION, ab/-ld-ka-shdn. n.s. A letting out ristine. Swinburne. 
to hire, BORE GINES, ab-d-ridje'-¢-néz. n. s. (Lat) 

To ABLU/DE, Ab-lide’. ».n. [abludo, Lat.] To!| The earliest inhabitants of a country; those o 
be unlike; to differ. Bp. Hull. whom no origival is to be traced: as the Welsh in 

A‘BLUENT, ab/-ld-nt. a. [abluens, Lat. from ab-|| Britain. Selden. 
luo} That which washes clean. That which has!! ABO/RSEMEN'T*, 4-bérse'-mént. n.s. Abortion. 
the power of cleansing. Dict. z Bp. Hall, 

ABLU TION, ab-ld’-shan. n. s, The actof cleansing, || To ABO/RT §, &-bért’. v.n. [aborto, Let] To bring 
or washing clean. Bp. Taylor. The water used!! forth before the time; to miscarry. Ld. Herbert. , 
in washing. Pope. The rinsing of chyraical prep- | ABO/RT*, d-bért’. 2. s. An abortion. Burton. 
arations in water. The cup given, wiffout conse- | ABO/RTION, a-bér’-shdn, n.s, The act of bring- 








cration, to the laity in the ish churches. ing forth untiinely. Sandys. The produce of an 
A‘BLY®*, a’-blé. ad. With abi ity. untimely birth, Arbuthnot, . 
To A‘'BNEGATE 4, Ab’-né-gate. 91. v. a. [abnego,|| ABO/RTIVE, 4-bér'tiv. 157. n.s. © That which is 
Lat.) To deny. De Lolme. | bern before the due time. Shak. 
ABNEGA‘TION, Ab-né-ga’-shdn. n. s. Denial, re-}| ABORTIVE, a-bdr’-tiv. a. That which is brought 
nuneciation. [umnmond. forth before the due time of birth. Shak. Figura- 


A‘'BNEGATOR*, ab/-né-ga-tér. ns. One who de-| tively, that which fails for want of time. Shak. That 
nies, renounces, or opposes any thing. Sir E. San-|| which brings forth nothing. Milton, That which 
dys. fails or miscarries, from whatever cause. South. 

ABNODA’TION, dh@—s-da’-shdn. n.s. [abnodatio,|| ABO/RTIVELY, &-bér’-tiv-lé. ad. Born without 
Lat.] The act of cutting away knots from trees. || the due time; immaturely; untimely. Young. 
Dict. . ABORTIVENESS, 4-bér’-tiv-nés. in. 8. The state 

ABNO’RMITY 6, ab-ndr’-mé-té. yg. s. [abnormitas,|| of abortion. 

i. e. enormitas, barb. Lat.] Irregularity ; deformity.||] ABO'RTMENT, 4-bért-mént. n.s. An untimely 
Dict. birth, Bacon. 
ABNO/RMOUS, &b-ndr’-mas, a. Irregular; missha-|| ABO’/VE§, d-bav’, 165. prep. fon ura, ihe 


n. Dict. abuyan, Sax.) Toa higher place; in a higher 

O/ ARD, a-bérd’. 295. ad. [4 bord, Fr.] Ina ship.||_ place. Dryden. More in mang A or number, 
Loret Into a ship. Addison. Exodus. In or to a superiour degree. J’salm 
ABO’ARD*, a-bérd’. prep. On board; in; with.!; xiii. Ina state of being superiour to; unattaina- 
Berum. and Fi. ble by. Swift. Beyond; more than. 2 Cor. i. 


ABO’ DANCE®, &-bd/-danse. An omen. Dr. Jackson.|| Too proud for; too high for. Pope. 

ABODE, A-bade’. n. s. [bode or bod, Teut. a house.] || ABO’VE, a-bav’, ad. Over-head ; in a higher place. 
Habitation ; dwelling ; place of residence. 2 Kings.|| Bacon. Inthe regions of heaven, Pope. Before. 
Stay; continuance in a place. Shak. To make} Dryden. Chief in rank or power, Deut, xxviii. 
abode. "To dwell, to reside, to inhabit. Dryden.!| ABOVE ALL, 4-bav-all’. In the first place; chief- 


Stir: ,, Spenser. ly. Dryden. 
To ABO/DES, &-bdde’. v.a, [Sec Bopr.] To fore-|| ABOVE-BOARD, a-bav’-bérd. In open sight; with- 
token or foreshow ; to be a prognostick. Shak. out artifice or trick. L’ Estrange. Without disguise 
To ABO’ DE®, a-béde’, v.n. To be aa omen. Decay|| or concealment. South. 
of Christ, Piety, ABOVE-CITED, 4-bav’-si-téd. Cited before. Addi- 
ABO/DEMENT, -bdde/-mént. n. s. A secret an-|| son. 
ticipation of something future. Sha. ABOVE-GROUND, 4-biiw’-grddnd. Used to sig- 
ABO'DING*, 4-bd'-ding. n. s. Presentiment; prog-|} _nify alive; votin the grave. Beanm.and Fi, 
nostication. Be. Bull. ABOVE-MENTIONED, a-bav’-mén-shind. See 
ABOLE/TE*, ab-d-lMte’. a. [abolitus, Lat.] Old;|} Anove-citEp. Addison ' 





out of use, Dict. To ABO'UND§, &-bddnd’. 545. v. n. [abundo, Lat.] 
To ABOLISH 64, 4-bél/-lish. v. a. [aboleo, Lat.] To!|| To have in F cing plenty. Shak. To be in great 
annul; to make void. Applied to laws or institu- lenty. Matthew, 


ABRO/UNDING®, a-bdind’-ing. n. s. Increase. South, 
ABO'UT 6, &-béat’. 545. prep. [abutan, or abuton, 
Sax.] Round, surrounding, eacircling. Prorerhs. 


tions. Hooker. 'To put an end to; to destroy, Sir 
John Hayward. 
ABO’ LISHABLE, 4-bél'-lish-A-bl. a. That which 


may be abolished. Coferave. Near to. Excodus. Concerning, with regard to, 
ABO’ LISHER, 4-b6l’-lish-dr. 91. 2.8. He that abol-|| relating to. Hooker. . Ina state of being engaged 
ishes. in, or employed upon. Bp, Taylor, Appendant to 
ABO’ LISHMENT, 4-bdV-lish-mént. 2. s. The act|| the person, as clothes. Milton. Relating to the 
of abolishing. Hooker. person, ass servant. Sidney. Relating to person, 
ABOLI'T ION , Ab:6-lish’-Gn. 544. 2. s. The act of || as an act or office. Shak. ‘ 
abolishing. Cranmer. ABOUT §, 4-béit’. ad. Circularly, in a round, Shak. 


ABOMINABLE, a&-bém/-¢-n4-bl. a, [ahominnbilis,s| In circuit, in compass. Shak, Nearly Bacon. 
Te Hateful, detestable; to be loatlied. Milton.'| Frere and there; every way. Spenser. With to 
Unclean. Leviticus, vii. In low and ludicrous lan-|| before a verb; as, cout to fly, upon the point. 
guage, it is a word of loose and indeterminate cen-|| Waller. Round; the! st way, in opposition to 
sure. Shuak. ; the short straight way. acon. To bring abort ; 

ABO'MINABLENESS, f-bém’-é-ni-bl-nds. 501.|| to bring to the point desired. Spectator. T'o come 
n.s. Hatefulaess; odiousness. Bentley. \| abou; to come to som corinip state or point, 1 

8 ; , 


‘ 
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Sam.i. 'o go about; to prepare to do it. John, 
Vii. 
ABP. for Archbishop; which see. ; 
ABRACADA'BRA, ib-ra-ka-dab’-ri, A supersti- 
tious charm against agues. Aubrey. 
To ABRA’DE$, a-brade’, v. a. —— Lat.) To 
rub off; to waste by degrees. Hale. 

To ABRA‘ID §*, 4-brade’. v. a. [abpeedan, Sax.) 
T’o rouse ; to awake. Ob. 7’, ; 
ABRA/‘SION, 4-bra/-zhan. n.s. The act of abrading 

or rubbing off. In medicine : the wearing away 
of the natural mucus of certain membranes. Quin- 
cy. ‘The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

. Berkeley. ; 
ABRE/AST, f-brést’. 545. ad. Side by side. Shak. 
ABRENUNCIA’TION?®, Ab-ré-ndin-shé-a’-shan. n. s. 
abrenuntiatio, barb. Lat.] The act of renouncing. 


fede. 

ABKE'PTION®, fb-rép/-shdn. n. s. [abripio, Lat.) 
The state of being carried away. Hetty bell 

ABRICOCK. n.s. See APRICOT. 

To ABRVDGES, &-bridje’. v.a. [abreger, Fr.) To 
make shorter in words. 2 Macc. ii. To contract ; 
to diminish. Locke. To deprive of; to cut off from, 
Shak. 

ABRIDGED OF, 4-bridjd’4v. 359. part. Deprived 
of; debarred from. ; 

ABRI/DGER, 4-brid’-jar. n. s. He that abridges ; a 
shortener. Whitlock. A writer of compendiums or 
abridgements. Fudke. 

ABRIDGEMENT, -bridje’-mént. n. s. The epit- 
ome of a larger work contracted into a small com- 
pass; a compend; a summary. Hooker, A dimi- 
nution in general. Donne. Contraction ; reduction 
Locke. Restraint from any thing pleasing. South. 

To ABRO‘ACH §*, 4-brétsh’. 295, v. a. [abpmwcan, 
Sax.] To tap; to set abroach. Chaucer. Ob. T. 

ABRO’ACH, &-brdtsh’. ad. In a posture to run out, 

roperly spoken of vessels. Dryden. In a state to 
be diffused or extended. Shak. 

To ABRO’AD §*, &-brawd’. v.n. [abpeedan, Sax.] 
To extend; to issue; to be dispersed. Leaver. 


ABROAD, A-briwd’. 295. ad, [abpewdan, Sax. verb.] 
Without confinement; widely ; at large. Milton. Gut 
of the house. Shak. In another country, Hooker. 
In all directions, this way and that. Dryden. With- 
out, not within. Hooker. 

To A‘BROGATES, ab/-ré-gate. 91. v. a. [abrogo, 
ease repeal, to annul. Hooker. 

A'BROGATE*, 4b/-rdé-ghte, part.a. Annulled; 
abolished. K. Edw. VI. Inj. Sp. 

ABROGA‘TION, fib-rd-gd’-shdn. n.s, The act of 
abrogating ; the repeal of a law. Clarendon. 

ABROOD §*, 4-brddd’. ad. In the action of brood- 
ing. Alp. Sancroft. 

ABRO/ODING*, a-brédd/-ing. n. s, Sitting abrood. 


Barret. 

To ABRO/OK, 4-braék’. ». a. To brook, to bear, 
to endure. Shak. Oh. J. 

ABRU’PT §, Ab-rapt’. 2. Broken,craggy. T’homson. 
Divided, without any thing intervening. Milton, 
Sudden, without the customary or proper prepara- 
tives. Shak. Unconnected. B. Jonson. 





To ABRU’PT*, Ab-rapt’. v. a, To disturb; to in-|) 


terrupt. Brown. 

ABRU'PTION, ab-rap’-shdn. n.s. Breaking off; 
violent and sudden separation. Woodward. 

ABRU’PTLY, ab-rapt’-lé. ad. Hastily ; without the 
due forms of preparation. Sidney. 
evenly. Manndrell. 

ABRU’PTNESS, Ab-rapt’-néss. nm. s. An abrupt man- 
ner; haste; suddenness. Cheynel. Roughness; 
cragginess; as of a fragment violently dixjoined. 
Woodward. 

ABSCESS, fb’/-sdss. n. s, [abscessus, Lat.] A tumour 
filled with raatter. Arlndhnot. sm. 

To ABSCIUND§, Ab-sind’. r. a. To cut off. John- 

A‘BSCISS*, Ab’-sls, or ABSCISSA, db-sis'-s4. n. s. 
[Lat] 
intercepted between the vertex and a semi-ordi-| 
nate. Bp. Berkely. 


Ruggedly ; un- 





Part of the diameter of a conick section, || 


ii 


ABSCI'SSION, fb-sizh’-dn. n.s. [abscissio, Lat.] 


The act of a off. Wiseman. The act of dis- 
—— Bp. Taylor. The state of being cut off. 
rown. 


I have differed from Mr. Sheridan in marking the 
ss in this word; and, I think, with the best usage 
on my side. Though double 4 is almost always pro- 
nounced sharp and hissing, yet when a sharps precedes, 
it seems more a ble to the ear to pronounce the suc- 
ceeding # flat. ‘Thus, though the termination ition is 
alwaye sharp, yet, because the ¢ in transition is neces- 
sarily sharp, the ¢ goes into the flat sound, as if written 
transithion, which see. W. 


To ABSCO'ND §*, db-skénd’. rv. a. [abseondo, Lat.] 
To conceal. Hewyt. 

To ABSCOND, Ab-skénd’. v.n. To hide one’s 

ABSCO/NDER, ‘fib-skdn/-dar. n.s. He that ab- 


self. Ra 
seconds. 

A/BSENCE, 4b/-sénse. n.s. The state of bein 
absent, opposed to presence. Shak. Want o 
appegrance, in the legal sense. Ay/iffe. Inatten- 
tion; _ne lect of the present object. Addison. 

A/BSENT §, Ab/-sént. 492. a. [absens, Lat.] Not pres- 
ent; used with the particle from. Pope. Absent 
in mind. inattentive. Addison. 

To ABSE’NT, Ab-séav’. v.a. To forbear to come 
into presence, Shak, 

ABSENTA‘NEOUS, fb-sén-td’-né-ds. a. Relating 
to absence ; absent. Dict. 

ABSENTE®:, Ab-sén-t@’. n.s. He that is absent 
from his station. Sir John Davies. 

ABSE/NTER*, ab-sén/-tdr. 2. s. He that is absent 
from his aa A Ld, Ch. Thurlow. 

ABSE/NTMENT*, ab-sént’-mént. n.s. The state 
of being absent. Barrow. 

ABSI/N'THIAN®, &b-sin’-th@in. @. [from absinthi- 
um.] Of the nature of wormwood. Randolph, 

ARSI'NTHIATED, db-sin’-thé-d-téd. part. Impreg- 
nated with wormwood. Dict. 

ABSI/NTHIUM*, ab-sin’-thé-dm. 2. s. Wormwood. 

To ABSI'ST, ab-sist’. v.n. [absisto, Lat.) Tostand 
off, to leave off. Dict. 

ABSO’/LVATORY*®, db-sdl/-v4-tir-ré, a. Relative 
to pardon; forgiving. Colgrave. 

To ABSO'LVE }, ab-zdlv’. 448. v.a. [ahsolvo, Lat.] 
To clear; to acquit. . To set free from 
an engagement. Waller. To pronounce sin re- 
mitted. Pope. To finish ; to complete. Afilton. 

ABSO'LVER®, ab-z6l’-vr. n. s. He who pronoun- 
ces sin remitted, Afore. 

ABSOLUTE §, b’-sd-lite. 448. [See Domrstick.] 
a. [alsolidus, Lat.) Complete ; applied as well to per- 
sons as things. Hooker, Unconditional; as an ab- 
solide promise. South, Not relative ; as, absolute 
Fone Stillingfleet, Not limited ; as, absolute power. 
+ — Positive, certain ; without any hesitation. 
. . 

A/BSOLUTELY, &b’-sé-ldte-lé. ad. Completely ; 
without restr'ction. Sidney. Without relation; in a 
state unconnected. Hooker. Without limits or 
dependance. Dryden. Without condition. Hook- 
er. Peremptorily ; positively. Milton. 

A/BSOLUTENESS, ab’-sd-ldte-nés. ns. Com- 


pleteness or perfection. Bp. Rust. Freedom from 
life. The remission of sins. Souwh. Delivery ; 
absolves. Ayliffe. 

followed the accentuation of Schone and Ash in this 
Rhyming Dictionary, where I had placed the accent on 
analogies of the language, I find this the preferable 
the corresponding noun or verb; and consequently this 


dependance, or limits, Clarendon, Despotism. Ba- 
com. 
ABSOLUTION, fb+sd-li’-shfin, n.s. Acquittal. Ay 
wrominciation. B, Jonson, 
A‘BSOLUTORY, db-sél/-d-tar-ré. a. That which 
In the first edition of this Walker's} Dictionary, I 
word, and placed the stress upon the first syllable, con- 
trary to what I had done some years before in the 
the second, and which was the accentuation adopted 
by Mr, Sheridan, Upon a nearer inspection of the 
mode of marking it, as words in this termination, 
though very irregular, genorslly follow the stress of 
word ought to have the same accent as absclre, which 





ABS 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt; thbe, tab, 


is the more immediate relation of the word in question, 
and not ie accent of absolute, which is the most dis- 
tant. 512. Xenrick, W. Johnston, Entick, and Nures, 
have not inserted this word; and Mr. Perry very im- 
properly accents it upon the third syllable. WW. 


A'BSONANT$, &b’-sd-nant. 544. a. [See Anso-|| 


ABU 





boll ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 





Burton, Absence of mind; inattention. Disre- 

ard of worldly objects. Warton. 

ABSTRA‘CTIVE,  ab-strak’-tiv. a. Having the 
wer of abstracting. 

ABSTRA‘CTIVELY*, &b-strik’-tiv-lé. ad. In an 


abstractive manner. 





Nous.) Contrary to reason ; wide from the pur-| ABSTRACTLY, ab-strakt’-Ié, ad. In an abstract 


se. Quarles. 
A’BSONOUS, ab’-sd-nds. a wna Lat.) Ab-|! 
wille. Unmusical,|; ABSTRA'CTNESS, ab-strikt’-nés. n. s. Subtilty; 


surd ; contrary to reason. 
or untunable. Fotherby. 


To ABSORB}, ab-sdérb/. v. a. To swallow up. Bur-|| 


net. ‘To suck up. Bacon. 


ABSO/RBENT, ab-sdr’-bént. n.s. A medicine that'! 


dries up superfluous moisture, or raises an effer- 
veseence with acids. Quincy. 


manner; absolutely ; without reference to any 
thing else. Drionmond. 


— from all matter or common notion, 

che. 

|ABSTRI'‘CTED, db-strik’-téd, part. a. [abstrictus, 
Lat.] Unbound. Dict. 

To ABSTRI'NGES, ab-strinje’. v. a. To unbind. 


Dict. 


t 
ABSO/RBENT®, db-sdr’-bént. a. That which ab-|| To ABSTRU’DE§, abs-trddd’, v.a. [abstrudo, Lat.} 


M orbs. 


To thrust or pull away. 


- 


ABSORBI'TION®, ab-sdr-bish’-din. n. s. Absorp-|| ABSTRU’SE5, fb-strise’. 427. a. Hidden, remote 


BSORPT. ho-sbept Swallowed up. P 

ABSO’ . Ab-s ', part. Swallowed up. : 

SORPTION: A ash ps 
swallowing uP. Burnet. The state of being swal- 
lowed ap. Warburton. 

To ABSTAIN §, db-stine’. v, n. [abstineo, Lat.] To 


keep from ; to hinder; to forbear. Milton. 


Lat.] 


ABSTE’MIOUS 4, db-sté’-mé-ds. a. [abstemius, 
Temperate; sober; abstinent. Arbuthnot. 
ABSTE/MIOUSLY, Ab-sté’-mé-ds-lé. ad. Tempe- 
rately ; soberly. Whiston. 

ABS TE MIOUSNESS, Ab-sté/-mé-ds-néss, 534. n. «. 
The quality of being abstemious. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

ABSTE/NTION, Ab-stéa’-shin. n.s. ‘The act of aul 
straining. Bp. Taylor. 

To ABSTE/RGE$, ab-stérje’. v. a, [abstergo, Lat.] 


To wipe. 

ABSTE’RGENT, ab-stér’-jént. a. Having a cleans- 
i ality. 

To ABS" ‘E’RSE, Ab-stérse’. v. a. To cleanse ; to 


unify. Brown, 
ABSTE’/RSION, Ab-st@r’-shiin. nn. s. The act of 
cleansing. Bacon, 
ABSTE/RSIV E*Ab-stér’-siv. n.s. A cleanser. Sir 


W. Petty. 
ABSTE’RSIVE, db-stér’-siv. 428. a. Having the 

quality of cleansing. Bacon, 
abs n.s. [abstinentia, 
Lat.] Forbear- 


STINENCE, ab’-sté-nénse. 

ADEs oe Soy ewe 
ance of any thing ; with the icle from. ce, 
Fasting, rd ochoarance of b sochiei food. Shak. 

A‘/BSTINENT, &b/-sté-nént. a. That uses absti- 
nence. Hales, 

A/BSTINENTLY*®, ab’-sté-nént-lé. ad. Temperate- 


ly. Donne. 
ABSTO/RTED, &b-stdrt’-2d. ol" xag ael| Lat.] 
r by violence. 


> ohgie away ; wrung from 

To ABSTRA‘CT §, ab-strakt’. r.a.  Caascbaes Lat.] 
To take one thing from another. y of Piety. 
To separate by distillation. Boyle. To separate 

*ideas. Locke. To reduce to an epitome. Watts. 

A/BSTRACT, Ab/-strakt. a. Separated from some- 
thing else, generally used with relation to men- 
tal perceptions ; as, ubstract mathematicks, ab- 
stract terms. Wilkins. With the particle from. 
Locke. Refined; pure. Donne. 

A/BSTRACT, Ab’-strakt. 492. 2. s. Asmaller quan- 
tity, containing the virtue or power of a greater. 
Shak. An epitome. Watts. The state of being 
abstracted, or disjomed. Wotton. 

ABSTRA‘CTED, Ab-strik’-@d. part. a. Geparat- 
ed; disjoined. Milton. Refined ; purified. Troma, 
Abstruse ; difficult. Absent of mind; as, an ad- 
stracted scholar. Warton. 

ABSTRA‘CTEDLY, Ab-strak’-téd-lé. ad. With ab- 
straction ; simply. Dryden, 

ABSTRA/CTEDNESS*, ab-strik’téd-nés. in. s. 
The state of heing abstracted. Buxter, 

ABSTRA/CTER®, 4b-strak’-tir. n. s. He who 
makes an abstract, epitome, or note. Mannyngham. 

ABSTRA/‘CTION, Abestrdk’-shéin. n. 8. The act of 
abstracting. Watts. The state of being abstracted. 





sérp/-shin. n. s. The act of|| ABSTRU’ 
not Bact or obviously. 





froin view. Milton. Difficult ; remote from concep- 
tion or apprehension. Milton, 
SELY, db-strdse’-lé. ad. Obscurely ; 


ABSTRU‘SENESS, 4b-strise’-néss. n. s. Diffi- 
culty ; obscurity, Boyle. 

ABST RU’SITY, db-strii’-sé-té. 511. n. s, Abstruse- 
ness ; that which is abstruse, Brown, 

To ABSU'ME$, &b-sdime’. v.a. [absumo, Lat.] To 
bring to an end by a gradual waste; to eat up. 
Hale, Uncommon. 

'ABSU’RD§, db-sdrd’. a. [ahsurdus, Lat.] Unreason- 

| able; without judgement; as usedof men. Bacon. 

| Inconsistent ; contrary to reason: used of senti- 
ments or practices. South. 

ABSURDITY, Ab-sdr’-dé-14. 511. n. s. The qualit 
of being absurd. Locke. That which is absurd: 

| in which case it has a plural. Addison, 

ABSU'RDLY, db-sird’-J¢, ad. Improperly ; un- 
reasonably. Suwi/?. 

ABSU'RDNESS, Ab-sdrd’-nés. n. s. The qual- 
ity of being absurd; injudiciousness ; impropriety. 
Dr. Cave. 

ABU/NDANCE §,4-ban’-danse. n, s. [abondance Fr.J 
Plenty; a sense chiefly poetical, ho. Great 
numbers. Addison. A great quantity. Raleigh. 
Exuberance ; more than enough, Spenser. 

ABU'NDANT, A-biin’-dant. a. [abundans, Lat.) Plen- 
tiful. Milton. Exuberant. Arbuthnot. Fully stor- 
ed. Burnet. E-xvod, xxxiv. 6. 

ABU'NDANTLY, 4-biin’-dint-lé. ad. In plenty. 
Genesis, i. Amply; liberally; more than suffi- 
ciently. Sprut. 

hart oa i-bd’-zidje. nm. s. Abuse. Whateley. 

Ob. T. 

To ABU'SE$, A-baze’. 437. v. a. [abutor, abusus, 
Lat.}_ To make an ill use of. 1 Cor, vii. To vio- 
late ; to defile. Spenser. To deceive; to impose 
upon. Shak. 'To treat with rudeness; to reproach, 


Shakspeare. 

ABU'SE, &-base’, 437.n.s. The ill use of any thing, 
Hooker. A corrupt practice; bad custom. Swift. 
Seducement. Sidney, Unjust censure; rude re- 

roach; contumely. Milton. 

Abu'SER, 4-bd’-zir.n.s. He that makes an ill use. 
Milton. He that deceives. He that re- 
proaches with rudeness. Dr. Brown. A ravisher ; 
a violator. Spenser. 

ABU'SEF UL*, 4-bdse’-fal. a. Abusive. Bp. Bar 
ne, 

ABU’SION*A-biy-zhan. n. ¢. [ahusion, old French.] 
Corrupt or improper usage. Acts of Parl. xxxiii. 
23 Hen. 8. Reproach. Spenser. Ob, T. 

ABUSIVE, a-bd’-siv, 428. a. Practising abuse. Mil- 
ton, Containing abuse; as, an abusive Jampoon. 

| Roscommon. Deceitful. ; 

ABU'SIVELY, 4-bi’-siv-lé. ad. Improperly ; by a 


} 





——— 


wrong use. Boyle. Reproachfully. 
ABU’SIVENESS, a-bii-siv-nés. n. s. The quality 
of being abusive. Milton. 


To ABU'T §, &-bit’. v. 2. [aboutir, Fr.) To end at; 
to border upon; to meet, or approach to; with the 
particle upon, ne 


ACA 
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ABU/TMENT, 4-bat’-mént. n. s. That which abuts | 
or borders upon another. Bryant. 

ABU'TTAL, 4-bfv-tal. n. s. The butting or boun- 
daries of any land, Spelman. 

To ABY®, &-b¥. v.a. To endure, Spenser. To pay 
dearly ; to suffer for it. Spenser. 
‘0 ABY®, &-bi. vr. n. To remain. [abidan, Sax. 
Spenser. To pay; as the active verb is used. 


ABV SM, A-bizm’. n. s. [abysme, old Fr. now written 
abime.J <A gulf; the same with abyss. Shakspeare. 
ABY'SS, fbi’. n.s. [abyssus, Lat.] A depth with- 
out bottom. Milton, A great depth; a gulf: hy- 
erbolically. Dryden. That inwhich any thing is 
ost. Dryden, Juv. The body of waters supposed 
at the centre of the earth. Burnet. In the lan- 
lage of divines, hell. Roscommon, * | 
ac. AK, or AKE, being initials in the names of | 
places, as Acton, signify an oak, from the Sax- 
on ac, an oak. Gibson. 

ACACIA, &-kh’-shé-d. 505. n.s. [Lat.] A dru 
brought from Egypt. A tree commonly so call 
here, though different from that which produces 
the true acacia. Millar. 

ACADE'ME §*, &k-a-déém’. n. s. [academia, Lat.) 
A society of persons. Sliak. The Atademy ; a 
school of philosophy. Peacham. 

ACADE/MIAL, 4k-a-dé’-me-al. a. Relating to an 
academy. 

ACADE'MIAN, fk-f-d¥/-md-tn, n. 2, A scholar of 


an academy or university. Ljfe of A, Wood. 
. Be wipe, 
0s0- 





ACADE'MICAL, fik-d-dém/-me- 
to auniversity. Wotton, Relating to the phi 
»hy of the academy. Smith. 

ACADE/MICALLY*, ak-f-dém/-mé-kal-lé, ad. In 
an academieal manner. Cabalistical Dialogue. 

ACADE/MICIAN, @k-ka-dé-mish’-in. n. s. The! 
member of an academy. Sivindurne. 

ACADE/MICK, ak-a-dém’-ik. 508. 2. s. A student: 
of auniversity. Watts, An academick philosopher. 
Milton. , 

ACADE/MICK, ak-k4-dém/-ik. a. Relating to a 
university, Pope. Applicable to a particular phi- 
losophy. Harris. . | 

ACA’ DEMISM®, fi-kAd/-dé-mizm. n. s. The doc-| 
trine of the academical philosophy. Barter. 

ACA‘DEMIST, 4-kad’-dé-mist, or fk’-d-dém-tst. ns. 
The member of an academy. Ray. An academi- 
cal philosopher. Baxter. 

ACA‘DEMY).a-kad’-dé-mé, or ak/-A-dém-é. n.s. An 
assembly or society of men, uniting for the promo- 
tion of some art, Milton. ‘The places where sci- 
ences are taught. Dryden. A university. Burton. 
A place of education, in contradistinction to the 
universities or publick schools. Burton, The acade- 
my ; the school of philosophy. South, 


ir Dr. Johnson tells us, that this word was ancient! 
and properly accented on the first syllable, though 
now frequently on the second. That wes accented 
on the first syllable till within these few years, is pret- 
ty generally remembered; and if Shakspeare did not, 
by poetical license, violate the accentuation of dis time, 
it was certainly pronounced so two centuries ago, as 
appears by Dr. Johnson's quotation of him: 


“Our court shall be a little academy, 
“Still and contemplative in living arts.” 
Love's Labour Lost. 


_ And in Ben Jonson's New Inn we find the same accen- 
tuation : 


a 








———— “Every house became 
“ An academy of honour, and those parts 
“ We see departed.” ——___—__ 


Bat the accentuation of this word formerly, 6n the first | 
syllable, is so generally acknowledged, as not to stand | 
in need of poetick authority. The question is, whether | 
this accentuation, or that which places the stress on 
tho second syllable, is the most proper? To wave 
therefore, the authority of custom, which precludes all| 
Tensoning on language, and reduces the dispute to a 
mere matter of fact, it may be presumed that whatever is 
agreeable to the most general ngage of the Innguage in si- 
mil .r words, is the most proper in this; and if it appears 
that general usage, in similar words, is ia favour of the | 







old pronunciation, it must certainly, for that reason, be 
allowed to be the best, And first it muy be observed, 
that as our Janguage is almost as averse to the accent 
on the last syllable, as the Latin, it is a general cus- 
tom with us, when we adopt a word from the Latin, 
and abridge it of one or two of its syllables, to remove 
the accent at least a syllable higher than it was in the 
original language, that the accent, whea the word is 
naturalized, may not rest on the last. Thus of Home- 
rus, we make Homer ; of Virgilius, Virgil ; and of 
Hordtius, Hérece: Hyacinthus, alvered to Hy'acinth, 
removes the accent two syllables higher; and caremd- 
nia, become céremony, does the same; and no law, 
that I know of, forbids us to accent ecademia, or, if you 
will, Axadnpla, when turned into academy, on the first 
syllable, as it was constantly necented by our ances- 
4ors; who, receiving Greek through the medium of 
Latin, generally pronounced Greek words according to 
the Latin analogy, and therefore necessarily placed the 
accent of academia on the third syllable, which, when 
reluced to academy, required the accent to be removed 


higher. 
But’ how, it will be said, does this account for placing the 
accent on the first syllable of the English word acade- 
my, ratherthan the second? Tothis it may be answer- 
ed, that the numberless instances of preference given 
by the accent to the first syllable in similar words, such 
as melancholy, parsimony, dilatory, &c, might be a 
sufficient authority without any other reason. But 
porters it will be pardoned me if I go farther, and 
azard @ supposition, that scem# to account for the 
very common practice of placing the accent of #0 many 
of the longer polysyllables from the Latin on the first 
or second syllable. Though in the Latin there never 
was more than one accent upon a word, yet, in our 
pronunciation of Latin, we commonly place an accent 
on alternate syllables, as in our own words; and whea 
the Latin word, by being anglicised, beecmes shorter, 
the alternate accent becomes the principr!. Thus, in 
pronouncing the Latin word academia, the English 
natorally mH an accent on the first and third syllables 
as if divided into dc-a-dé-mi-a ; so that when the wor 
becomes anglicised into de-a-de-my, the first syllable 
retains the accent it had when the word was Latin. 
On the other hand, it may beconjectured with some 
robability, that a fondness for pronouncing like the 
rench has been the occasion of the alteration, As the 
English ever suppose the French place the accent on 
the last syllable, in endeavouring to pronounce this 
word after their manner, the stress must naturally fall 
on the second and last syllables, as if divided inte 
a-cad-a-mie ; and from an imitation of this, it is pro- 
bable, the present pronunciation of the word was pro- 
duced, Thus we have a very probable reason why so 
many of our longer words from the Latin are accented 
80 near the beginning ; as, in this mode of pronouncing 
them, they seem to retain one of the accents of the 
original. Hence the long train of words, roluntary, 
comparable, disputable, admirable, &c. have the accent 
on the first syllable, because, in pronouncing the words 
voluntarius, comparabilis, disputabilis, admirabdilis, 
&c. we commonly Jay a stress upon the first, as well as 
the third syllable. to the analogy, as Mr. Sheridan 
pretends, of pronouncing this word with the accent on 
the second syllable, because words ending in my have 
the accent on the antepenultimate, rhage ean be 
more ill-founded. True it is, that words of this termi- 
nation never have the accent on the penultimate ; but 
that, for this reason, they must necessarily have the 
accent on the antepenultimate, I cannot well compret 
hend. If polygamy, economy, astronomy, &e. 513 
have their accent on the antepenultimate, it arises from 
the nature of the termioations ; which being, as it were, 
& species, and applicable to a thousand other words, 
have, like Jogy and graphy, the accent always on the 
preceding syllable; which seems best to unite the 
compound into one word : but academy, being a simplo, 
is subject to no such rule, and seems naturally to in- 
cline to a different analogy of pronunciation. ‘Thus 
Dr. Johnson seems to have decided justly in saying the 
word accdemy ought to have the accent on the first syl- 
lable ; though present usage, it must be confessed, 
seems to lead to the contrary pronunciation. HW. « 


ACA'NTHUS, &-kan’-thas, 470, n. s. [Lat.] The 


herb bears-breech ; the model of the foliage on the 
Corinthian chapiter, Milton. 


ACATALE/CTICK, a-kat-a-l@k/-tik. nn. s. [aeara- 


A verse which has the complete 


Anxrixos. Gr. 
ables, without defect or superfluity. 


number of sy 


ACATALE'PSIA*, f-kat-d-lép'-sé-h. in. s. Ldxa- 


radntia.Gr.] Impossibility of complete discovery. 
Whitlock, és : 


ACC 





ACATER®, 4-k’/-tiir. n.s, Provider or purchaser 
of provisions. Chaucer. Ob, T’. 

ACA'TESS®, 4-katz’. n, s. [ae achat, old Fr. Pro- 
visions; victuals; viands: in more modern lan- 


e, cates. Spenser. 

TOA CE/DE §, ak-séde’. v.n. [accedo, Lat.] To be 
added to; to come to, Ayliffe. 
to assent. Bryant. 

To ACCE’ LERATE §, Ak-sél’-ldr-dte. v.a. [accelero, 

Lat.] To hasten; to quicken motion. Bacon. 

ACCELERA’TION, ak-stl-lar-/-shtin. 555. n. s. 
The act of quickening motion. The state of the 
body accelerated, or quickened., Hale, The act of 
hastening. Brown. 

ACCE/LERATIVE®, 4k-sél/-lar-a-tiv. a. Increas- 
ing the velocity of progression. Reid. 

To ACCE/NDS, ak-sénd’. v. a. [accendo, Lat.] To 
kindle ; to seton fire. Decay of Piety. 

ACCE/NSION, &k-s@n‘-shin. 1. s, The act of kin- 
dling. Woodward. 

ACCENT §, ak/-sdnt. 486. n.s, [accentus, Lat.] The 
manner of speaking or pronouncing with force 
or elegance. Shak. The sound given to the syl- 
lable pronounced, Shak. The marks upon syl- 
lables to regulate their pronunciation. Holder. 
Peetically, language or words. Siiak. A mod- 
ification of the voice, expressive of the passions or 
sentiments. Prior. 

To ACCE/NT S$, dk-sént’, 492. r. a. To pronounce; 
to speak with particular regard to the grammatical 
marks or rules. Locke. In poetry, to pronounce 
or .utter in general. Wotton. ‘To write or note 
the accents. - 

ACCE/NTUAL4, fk-sén/-tshi-Al. 463. a. Rhythmi- 
cal; relating to accent. Mason. 

To ACCE/NTUATE, Ak-sén/-tshd-Ate. 461. v. a. 
To place the proper accents over the vowels. 

> ACCENTUA'TION, ak-sén-tshi-a/-shim. n. s. The 


act of placing the accent in pronunciation or writ- |} ACC 


ing. Lowth. 

To ACCEPTS, ak-sépt’. v.a. [aceipio, Lat. uccept- 
er, Fr.] To take with pleasure ; to receive kind- 
ly; to admit with approbation. Malachi, i. In a 
kind of juridical sense ; as, to uccept terms, ac- 
cept a treaty. Sidney. 
ble, to accept poe: is to act with personal and 
partial regard. Job, xiii. 
with the particle of. Genesis, xxxii. ‘To acknowl- 

e, in a commercial sense. Shelton. - 

ACCEPTABILITY, dk-sép-ti-bil/-1é-1é. 2.8, The 
quality of bein acceptable. Bp. Taylor. 

ACCE’/PTABLE, 4k’-s@p-ta-bl. a. Likely to be 
accepted; grateful; pleasing. Milton. 

ip Within these twenty years this word has shifted its 
accent from the second to the first syllable. There are 
now few polite speakers, who do not pronounce it ac’- 


ceptable ; and it is much to be regretted that this pro-| ‘ 
nunciation is become so general; for where consonants || A'CCIDEN 


of so différent an organ as p und ¢ are near the end of 
a word, the word is pronounced with mach more difli- 
culty when the accent is removed higher, than when it 
is arrested by these letters; for, in this case, the force 
which accompanies the accent facilitates the organs in 
their transition from the formation of the one letter to 
the other. As nature, therefore, directs us to place the 
necent upon these consonants in all words ending in 
active, ective, ictive, octive, and uctive ; actible, ectible, 
octible, and uctible ; so we ought to listen to the same 
voice in pronouncing acceptable, susceptible, corrupti- 
bic, with the — on the second syllable. ’ Seo Com- 


MENDABLE. 

ACCE/PTABLENESS, fk’-sép-ti-bl-nés. ns. 
The quality of being acceptable. Grew. 

ACC "EP TABLY, ak’-sép-ta-blé, a. In an accepta- 
ble manirer. 9 Taylor. 

ACCEPTANCE, ak-s@p’-tinse. n, s. Reception 
with approbation. Spenser, The meaning of a 
word as it is understood. : 

ACCE/PTANCE, ak-sép’-tanse. na. s. The ac- 
knowledgement of being accountable for the pay- 
ment of a sum at a given period, 

ACCEPTA/TION, &k-sép-ti’-shin. nm. 8, Recep- 
tion, whether good or bad. Ob J. Sidney, b. ii. 





n the language of the Bi-|| A‘CCE! 


ACC 


—nd, mave, nér, ndt —thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ; padind ;—thin, THis. 


Good reception ; acceptance. Raleigh. The state 
of being table ; regard. Locke, Accept- 
ance in the juridical sense. Sowh. The meaning 
of a word, as commonly received. Clarendon, 

ACCE/PTER, Sk-aep/-tae, 98. ». s. He that ac- 
cepts. Chillingworth. 


To come over ;|| ACCEPTILA/TION, ak-sép/-té-lh-shain. n. s. [ac- 


ceptilatio, Lat.] The remission of a debt by an 
acquittance from the creditor, testifying the receipt 
of money which has uever been paid. Colgrave. 

ACCE/PTION, Ak-sép‘-shin. n. s. The received 
sense of a word, Hammond. Acceptance ; the 
state of being accepted. Homilies. 

ACCE/PTIVE®, ak-sép’-tiv. a. Ready to accept. 
B. Jonson. 

ACCE’SS §, ak-séss’. n. s. [accessus, or accessio, Lat. 
The way by which any thing may be approached. 

on. The means or liberty of approaching. 

Shak. Increase; enlargement; addition. Bacon. 
The returns or fits ofa distemper. Chawer. 


This word is sometimes heard with the accent on the 
first syllable : e 

* Hail, water-gruel, healing power, 

“ Of easy access to the poor !" 
Bat this pronunciation ought to be avoided as contrary 
to analogy, and the general usage of the language ; a8 
may be seen in Johnson under the word. W. 


A‘CCESSARILY*, Ak’-sés-sd-ré-lé. ad. In the man- 
ner of an accessary. Minsheu. 

A‘CCESSARINESR, &k’-sés-st-ré-nés. n.s. The 
state of being accessary. Decay of Piety. 

A‘CCESSARY, ak’-sés-sd-ré. a. “hat which, with- 
out being the chief constituent of a crime, contrib- 
utes to it. Hooker. 

A/CCESSARY*, ak’-sés-sf-ré. n. s. See Accxsso- 


RY. 
ACCE’SSIBLE, ak-sés’-sé-bl. a. That which may 
be approached. Hale. 

ISSION , seers n, s. Enlargement ; aug- 
mentation. Clarendon. ‘The act of coming to, or 
joining to; as, accession to a confederacy, Dryden. 
The act of arriving at; as, the king’s accession to 
the throne. J'emple. Approach. More. 'The be- 

inning of a paroxysm, like access. South, 
SORILY, Ak’-sés-sd-ré-Ié. ad. In the man- 
ner of an accessory 


It js sometimes used|| ACCESSORY, &k’-sés-sb-ré, 557. a. Joined to 


another thing ; additional. Hooker. 
A'CCESSORY, fk’-sés-s6-ré. n. s. [acressorius, Lat.] 
Aman that is guilty of a felonious offence, not prin- 
cipally, but by participation. Cowel. That which 
does accede unto some principal fact or thing in 
law. Ayliffe. That which advancesa design, Fed/. 


A‘CCIDENCE, ak’/-sé-cénse. n.s. The lite book 


containmg the first rudiments of grammar, aud 

a the Es verties of the eight parts of 

sch. Tuylor the Water-poet. 

Ak’-sé-dént.n. s. The property or qual- 
ity of any being, which may be separated from it, 
atleast in thought. Sir John Davies. In grammar, 
the property of a word. Holder, That which 
happens untoreseen 5 casualty; chance. Hooker. 

ACIDE NTAL Ak-sé-dén’-lal. x. s. a property 
non-essential, Pearson. 

ACCIDE/NTAL, ak-sé-dén’-tAl. a, Having the qual- 
ity of an accident; non-essential. Rymer. Casu- 
al; fortuitous, Shakspeare. Denham. 

ACCIDE/NTALLY, dk-sé-dén/-tal-lé. ad. After 
an accidental manner. Spenser. Casually ; foriu- 


oral sigs 

ACCIDE/NTALNESS, fk-sé-dén/-til-nés. n. s. 
Fhe quality of being acchlental. Dict. 

ACCIDE/NTIARY®, ak-s¢-dén’-shér-¢. a, Belong- 
ing to the accidents or accidence. Bp. Morton. 

ACCI’PIENT, &k-sip’-pé-éut. n. s. [uccipiens, Lat.) 
A receiver. ‘ Dict. : 

To ACCI'TE, ak-she’. v.a. To call ; to cite 5 to sum- 
mon, Sha : 

To ACCLAIM §*, &k-klame . v. n. [acclamo, Lat.] 
To applaud. Bp. Hall. : 
ACCLA’IM, ak-kiAme’, n, s. A shout of praise ; 

acclamation. ‘i 


ACC 


(7 559.—Fite, far fall, fat;— fat; 


ACCLAMA’TION, Ak-kli-mA’’-shtn. n. s. Shouts) 
of ap sass Hooker. Unanimous and immedi- 
ate election, Burke, 

arse A/MATORY*, &k-klim’-4-tar-¢. a. Pertain- 

to acclamation. 

ACCLIVE §*, Ak-klive’. a. [acclivis, Lat.] Rising. | 


ACCLINITY, ak-kliv’-vé-t@. 511. n.s. The steep- 
ness or slope of a line, inclining to the horizon, 
reckoned upwards ; as, 
acclivity, the descent is the declivity. Ray. 

apr ie - uv OUS, Ak-kli/-vis. 503, (h.) a. Rising with 





ACC 
—ma, mét i—pine, pin— 


a anciently accom ly sccangter, Fe: An account;a 
Posie ay Healer. oncag ade Bey E 
COM ABLES, Ak-kéGn’-ta-bl. a. Accounta- 
‘ble. Beown. and 


ACCO/MPTANT, A bboy thet. 412. ns. Areck- 
ACCOMPTING-DAY, ak-kddiy-tIng-da. n. s. Phe 


day on which the reckoning i is to be settled. Sir J. 


the asceut of a hill is the || Zo ACCORD §, &k-kérd’. v. a. fuccorder, Fr.) To 


make agree. Sidney. ‘To bring to agreement; to 
compose. Sir M.-Hale. To grant; as, he uccorded 


his 
To ‘ACCOR RD, ak-kérd’. v. n. 


To ACCLO’Y, fk-kldé. 329. ».a. The modern word To agree; to suit 
is cloy. To fill u , in an ill sense ; to crowd, to stuff |} one with another. S/ , 
full. Spenser. ‘To fill to satiety; in which sense ACCORD, ak-kérd’. n.s. A compact; an agree- 


cloy is still in use 
7% ACCO'ILL, &k- Ak-kdil, 299. ven. See Cou. Spen- 


A’CCOL ENT, ak’-kd-lént. 544, n.s. {accolens, Lat.] 
He that inhabits near a place; a borderer. Dict. 


ment. Bacon. Concurrence; union of mind. Spen- 
ser, Harmony ; symmetry. Dryden. Musical note. 
Bacon. Own accord 5 voluntar 
Action in —_ corres 

Titus Andronict i 


y motion, Spenser. 
ent to the words. 


ACCO’MMODABLE, &k-kém/-md-da-bl. a, That Sap triedeent gy rok kb bl. a. Agreeable 


which may be fitted. Watts. 
rt tellnige DABLENESS*, 
nés, x, s. ‘The capability of accommodating. 
To ACCOM MODATES, ak. kém’-md-date. 91. v.a. 
[uccommodo, Lat.] ‘To supply with conveniencies 
of any kind. Sh 


fk-kOm’-md-dé-bl-|| ACCO'RDANC E, ak- ae 
| ACCORD. ANCY*4k-kdr’-dan-sé. 


ysonant. Gower. Ob 


n.s. Agree- 

ment with a 
person. Fuirfar. Conformity to something. Ham- 
mon 


nord, 
. With the pentcds By to adapt ACCO/RDANT, ak- eine a, Consonant, or cor- 


to fit. den. To reconcile; to gave N responding. Shakspea 
0 lend : in this lat sense it is still used emong ACCO/RD INTLY*, ake kdr’-diint-Ié. ad. In an ac- 
mon “he men cordant m 
To ACCOMMODATE, * ace md-date. 91. v. ACCORDER*, ak-kor’-dar, An assistant; helper; 


To be conformable to. 
ACCOMMODATE, vip iey a antchie. 91. a. Suit- 


able 
ACC MMOD Arey, Ak-kém/-md-date-lé. 91. ad. 


Suitably, fitly. 

ACCOMMO ATENESS*, ak-kém/-md-date-nés. || 
n.s. Fitness. Fall: 

ACCOMMODA‘TIO , ik-kbm- md-da/-shin, 7. s. 


Provision of conveniencies. Seuth, In the dlural, 
conveniencies, Clarendon. Adaptation; fitness. 
Glanville. ae of a difference, reconcil- 
jation. 

ACCO'MMODATOR®, arc faethe, n.s. He 
who adjusts a thing. War 

ACCO/MPANABL Ha pend bh a. So- 
ciable. Sid Not now used, 

ACCOMPANIER, ftk-kéin’ -pa- eae n. s. The per- 
son that makes of the company: Dict. 

ACCO/MPANIMENTS®, ak-kém’-pa-né-mént. 
aoe which attends a thing or person. 


Tarton. 
To ACCOMPANY §, Ak-kam/-pa-né. 165. v.a. [ae- 
compagner, Fr.] To be with another as a com- 
venga eee To have commerce with another 


Cockera: 

To. ACCO’ MPANY, fik-kdim/- fig v.n. To asso- 
ciate with. Bacon. ‘To cohabit. Milton. 

ACCO'MPLICE, ék-kdm’- plis. 142. n.s. An asso- 
oe usually in an ill sal Swift. A partuer, or 

operator, in a sense indifferent. i 

To > ACCOMPLISH §, Ak-kém/-plisb. v. a. [uccom- 
plir, Fr. from comple Lat.] to pent to ex- 
ecute fully. Ezekiel. To compet apie of time. 
Doniel. “To fulfil; as, a ge ecy. Shek. To 
gain; to obtain. oo o adorn, or furnish, 
cither mind or body 


ACCOMPL ISHABLE® Ak Ak-kOm’-plish-A-bl. a. Ca- 
able of accomplishment, 

ACCO/MPLISHED, dk-kény -plish-d. pet a, Com- 
plete in some qualification. ke. Elegant, in re- 
spect of acquired qualifications. Milton. 

ACCO/MPLISHER, ik-kém/-plish-dr. n.s. He who 
accomplishes. More 

ACCOMPLISHMENT, fik-kém’-pilsh-mént. 7. s. 
Completion ; full performance. Sir John Haywood, 
Completion; as, of a igre & Atieriury. Orna- 


ment of mind or body. Addison. The act of ob- 
pre e or perfecting any thing; attainment; com- 


ACCOnET i ik-kédnt’, 407. n s. [compter and 


n. &. 
Muson. 


fav Colgrave 
ACCORDING, Ak- kér/-ding. 


AC 










P Ina agg 
suitable to. Hooker. With rega to. Holder. 


roportion. Swi 

‘AGCORDINGL , ak  dk-kée-ing.- , ad. Agreea- 
To ALCO KEE Hooker. 
To ACCOR GReTL -kdr'-po-rate. v.a. [ad 


i To unite. Milton 

rk ACC Osts -kést’. va. To approach ; to draw 
near; to come aide by side, or face to face. Twelfth 
Night. ‘To speak to first ; to address. Milton. 

To ACCO'S , ak-kést’. vn. ‘To adjoin. Spenser. 


Ob 
ee en 5 oor ta-bl. 405, a. Easy of 


familiar. F lowell 
ACC COSTED# tk-kbs’ 18d, part. a. 
signifies side 
1OUCHE 


In heraldry, 


Tek k6d-shiire’. [See Con nots- 
SEU Ri n. 8. UF} ‘hat we call a man-midwife. 
ACCOUNT §, fk-kddint’. 407. n.s. [accompt old Fr. ] 
A computation of debts or expenses. Shak. The 
state or result of a computation. Eecclesiasticus. Val- 
ue, or estimation, 2 Profit; advantage ; 
as, to turn to account, Addison. Distinction; 
nity; rank. Po = A reckoning verified by find. 
ing the value of a thing equal to what it was ac- 
counted, Swift. Regard; consideration; sake. 
Philemon, Ke narrative; relation. Examination 
of an affair taken by authority. Matt. xix. The re- 
Jation and reasons of a transaction given to a per- 
son in authority. Shak, Explanation; assignment 
of causes. Locke. An opinion previously established. 
Bacon. The reasons of any thing collected, Addi- 
son. In Jaw, account is taken for a writ or action 
brought ainst a man who is responsible. Cowel. 
% ACCOUNT, ak-kédnt’. rv, a.- ‘To esteem ; to 
think; to hold in opinion, Ded. ii. To reckon; 
to or Brown. ‘To assign to, oe Clar- 
endon. ‘To hold in esteem. 2 Chron 

To ACCO'UNT, ik-kddot’, vn, 'T orecken, gery 

‘o give an account ; to assign the causes, Dap 
To make up the reckoning. Dryd. Juv. 
pear as the medium by which any thing Eh 
explained, Arbuthnot 

ACCO’UNTABLE, ik-kOdh-t st vos a, Of whom an 


account may be ret ired. 
© cube’ ta-bl-nés, n.s 


ACCOUNTABLEN 
The state of bei accountable. Duncan. 
ACCOUNTANT, ak-k6dn’-tiat. a. Accountable to. 
Shakspeare. Ob se 


ACC 


a 


ACE 


—nd, méve, nor, ndt;—tbe, tab, béll ;—8il ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 
ACCOUNTANT, fik-kdiin’-tant, n.s. A computer ;|| AS;CCURATENESS, ak/-ki-rate-nés. nos. Exact 


a man employed in accounts. Brown. 

ACCO’UNT-BOOK, ak-kéanu-bd6k. n.s. A book 
containing accounts. Swi/?. 

ACCOUNTING, 4k-kéan‘-ting. n.s. The act of 
reckoning up of accounts. Sotith. 

To ACCOU PLES, ak-kap’-pl. 314. v. a. [accoupler, 
Fr.] Tojoin; to link together. Bacon. 

ACCOUPLEMENT*, ak-kap’-pl-mént. », 5. A 
junction or union, T'rial of Men's Wits. 
lo ACCOYURAGE, 4k-kdr’-ridje. v. a. To ani- 
mate. Spenser. Ob. J. 

To ACCOURT, 4k-kért’, 318. v. a. To entertain 
with courtship or courtesy, Spenser. Ob. J. 

To ACCO’ UTRE§,Ak-kod’-tar. 315, v. a. [accoftrer, 
Fr.] To dress; to equip. Dryden. 

ACCO/UTREMENT, ak-kéd/-ar-mént. n. s. Dress; 


uipage ; trappings; ornaments. Shakspeare, 

To KCCOXS, ak . v.a, [accoisir,old Fr.] To 
render — or diffident, Spenser. 'To soothe; to 
caress. Spenser. 

Tv ACC RE DIT §*, dk-kréd’-it. v.a. [ucerediter, old 
Fr. accredo, Lat.] To countenance; to procure 
honour or credit to. Shelton. 

ACCRE/DITATION®, ak-kréd’/-it-A-shan. n.s. That 
which gives a title to credit. R. Cumberland. 

ACCRE'SCENT®, fk-krés’-sént. part.a. [aceresco, 
Lat.] Increasing. Sloickford. 

ACCKE’TION §, ak-kre’-shdn. n, s. The act of grow- 
ing to another, so as to increase it. on. 

ACCRE’TIVE, Ak-kré’-tiv. 158. a. Growing ; that 
which by growth is added. Glanville. 

To ACCRO ACH §, ak-krotsh’. 295. rv. a. [accrocher, 
=) To draw to one as with a hook ; to gripe ; 

to draw away by degrees what is another’s. Black-' 


sone. 
ACCRO/ACHMENT, &k-krdish’-mént. n.s, The! 
act of aceroaching. Dict.” | 
To ACCRUES, ak-ki 50’. 339. v. n. Sey frown ac- 
rroiti, 8 To accede to; to be added to. Hooker. 
To be added, as an advantage or gr ho aygas 
South. To append to, or arise from. Wilkins. In 
a commercial sense, to arise ; as, profits. Carew. 
T'o follow, as loss; a vitious use. Temple. 
ACCRUMENT®, ak-kréd/-mént. n. s. Addition ; 
increase. Montagu. Bp. Taylor. 
ACCUBA/‘TION, &k-kd-ba/-shan. n.s. [accuho, Lat.) 
The ancient posture of leaning at meals. Brown, 
To ACCU MB4§, dk-kdmb’, 347. v. a. [accumbo, Lat.] 
To lie at the table, according to the ancient man- 


ner. Dict. 

ACCU’MBENCY?, 4k-kam/-bén-sé, n.s. State of 
being accumbent. 

ACCU MBENT, ak-kdm’-bént. a. 
Insthrnot. 

ACCU/MBENTS, ik-kaim/-bént. n.s. One who is 
placed at a dinner-table, but without reference to 
the ancient mode of leaning. Bp. Hall. 

To ACCUMULATE 4, ak-kd’-mt-late. 91. v. a. [ac- 
cumulo, ro To heap one thing upon another ; to 
pile up. Shakspeare. : 

To ACCUMULATES, 4k-kt-md-late. vr. 2. To in- 
crease. Goldsmith. 

ACCUMULATE®*, &k-ki/-mi-late. a. 
collected. Bacon. 

ACCU MULA‘TION, ak-ki-mi-la’-shan. x.s, The 
act of accumulating. Shak. The state of being 
accumulated, Arbathnot, 

ACCU MULATIVE, 4k-kd’-mié-li-tlv. 157. a. That 
which accumulates; that which is accumulated, 
Gorernment of the T¢ , 

ACCU MULATIVELY®, Ak-ki/-mt-ld-tly-lé. ad. 
In au aceumulating manner; in heaps. 

ACCUMULA‘TOR, Ak-kd/-md-la-tar, 521. ns. A 

therer or heaper together, Decay of Piety. 

A'CCURACY, fk’/-kl-ra-sé, .s. (accuratio, Lat.) 
Exactness ; nicety. More. i 

A‘CCURATE §, ak’-kd-rate. 91. a. Exact. Water- 
land. Without defect or failure. Colson. Deter- 
minate ; 

A’CCURA F 
out errour; mecly. 





Leaning. Ar- 


Heaped; 


ELLY, ak’-kd-rdte-Ié, ad. Exactly ; with- 
Newton. 


_ 


~~ 


isely fixed. Bacon. | 
de agaad Props | AGETO'SITY, fs-d-tbs'-0-t8. 511. ms. 











ness; nicety. Newton, 

To ACCU/RSE §, ak-karse’. rv. a. To doom to misery ; 
to invoke misery upon any one. Hooker. 

ACCU/RSED, ak-kair’-séd. 362. part. a. That which 
is cursed. DenJunn, That which deserves the curse; 
execrable; hateful. Shakspeare. 

ACCU’SABLE, ak-kt-za-bl. 405, a. 
culpable. Brown. 

ACCU/SANT®, ak-kt’-cAnt. n.s. He who accuses 
Bp. Hall 


ACCUSATION, Ak-kd-2d/-shin. n.s. The act of 
accusing. Milton, The charge brought against 
any one. Shakspeare. Ayliffe. 

ACCU'SATIVE, ak-kiy-za-tiv. a. A term of gram- 
mar, signifying the relation of the noun, on which 
the action, implied in the verb, terminates. Censur- 
ing; accusing. Sir £. Dering. 

ACCU’SATIVELY®, ak-kiv-z4-tiv-lé. ad. In an ac- 
cusative manner ; relating to the accusative case, 
in grammar. 

ACCU'SATORY, &k-ki’-z4-tir-e, 512. a. That 
which preduceth or containeth an accusation. Ay- 


iffe. 

To ACCU'SE$, &k-kize’. v.a. [aceuso, Lat.] To 
charge with acrime. Usedwithof. Dryden. To 
blame or censure. Romans. 

ACCU’SER, &k-kd’-zér. 98. ns. He that brings 
a Srl, ainst another. Ayliffe. 

ACCU’/SERESS”, fk-kiv-zar-€s> ns. [accusatrix, 
Lat.] She who accuses, Sherwood, Ob. 7’. 

To ACCU'STOM §, ak-kas’-tam. v. a. [accoutumer, 
Fr.] To habituate; to inure. Milton. 

To ACCU’STOM, ak-kas’-tdm, v.n. To be wont to 
do any thing. Ob. J. Carew. To cohabit. Mil- 


ton. 

ACCU/STOM®, 4k-kas’-tm. n. s, Custom. Ailton. 

ACCU/STOMALLE, ak-kés’-tam-mé-bl. a. Habit- 
ual; customary. fale. 

ACCU'STOMABLY, ak-kés’-tiim-a-blé. od. Ac- 
cording to custom. Bacon. Habitually. Burnet. 
ACCU/STOMANCE, ak-kads’-tdm-miinse, n.s. Cus- 

tom; habit; use. Boyle. 

ACCU/STOMARILY, &k-kas’-tdm-ma-ré-lé. ad. In 
a customary manner. Cleaveland, 

ACCU/STOMARY , ak-kés’-tiim-ma-:. 512. a. Usu- 
al; practised; according to custom. Featey. 

ACCUSTOMED, ak-kits’-tdim-4d, 362. 0. Aceord- 
ing to custom ; frequent; usual, Shakspeare. 

ACCU/STOMEDN SSS® dk-kds!-tiim-€d-nés, n.$. 
[from arcwstom.] Familiarity. Used with to. Pierce. 

ACE, &:c. n.s. {as, Lat.) A piece of money; an in- 
teger, An unit; a single point on cards or dice. 
South. A small quantity; a particle; an aiom. 
Government rd the Tongue. 

ACE’ LDAMA, 4-s@\'-da-ma. n. 8, [Heb.] A field 
of blood. Worthington. 

ACE! PHALI*, é-stf'-A-ll. nn. s. [dxégados, Gr.] 
Levellers who acknowledge no head or superiour. 
Cowel. <A sect of Christian hereticks so called, 
who acknowledge no head. 


ACE/PHALOUS, 4-séf’-a-lds. @. Without a head. 


Diet. 

ACE'RB6§, f-sérb’. a. [acerbus, Lat.) Acid, with an 
addition of roughness. Quincy. 

To ACE/RBATE*, -sér’-bate. v.a. To make sour. 


Dict. 

ACE/RBITY, f-sér’-bé-t¢, 51). m.s. A rough, sour 
taste. Sharpness of temper; severity. Pepe. 

To ACE/RVATE §, &-sér’-vate. 91. va. [acervo, Lat.] 


To tye . Dict, 

ACERV TON » fs-@r-vA/-shdn. 527. n.s. The act 
of heaping together. Johnson. 

ACF/YRVOSE, 4-sér’-vése. a. Full of heaps. Dict. 

ACE/SCENCY §*, f-sés/-sén-sé. n. s. [acesco, Lat.] 
Sourness; acidity. Jones. 

ACE/SCENT, 4-sés’/-sént. 2. s. A tendency'to sour- 
ness or acidity. Arbuthnot. ; 

ACETO'SE §, ds-¢-tdse’. 427. a. [aceteux, Fr.) Sour; 
sharp. Dict. 


Blamable; 


The state 
of being acetose, or of containing sourness. Dict. 
63 
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ACE’TOUS, 4-sé'-ths. 314. a. [acetum, Lat. vin- || Shak. A slight or initial knowledge, short of friend- 
e ie} Having the quality of vinegar; sour, Boyle. | ship. Swift. The person with whom we are ac- 

ACHE}, Ake. 355. n. 8. [dxos, Gr.] A continued |; quainted. Spenser. 
pain. Shakspeare. ACQUA‘INTANT®, Ak-kwin’/-tint. n.s. The per- 

To ACHE, ake. v. n. To be in pain. Glanville. son with whom we are acquainted, I=. Wadton. 

ACHVEVABLES, At-tshé’-va-bl. a. Possible to be || ACQUAINTED, ak-kwan’-téd. a. Familiar; well 
done. Barrow. known. Shak, 

ACHIEVANCE®, ft-tshé’-vinse. n.s. Perform-|| ACQUE/ST, ak-kwést’. n.s. Attachment; acquisi- 
ance. Sir 7". Elyot. tion; the rr gained. Baron, 

To ACHVEVES$, f-ublve’. 257. v.a. [achever, Fr.] || To ACQUIE’SCE 4, ak-kwé-€s’. v. in. [acqniescere, 
“To perform; to finish a design prosperously. Dry-|| Lat.] To rest in, or remain satisfied with, Boyle. 
den. To gain; to obtain. S , ACQUTE’SCENCE, ak-kwe-¢s/-@nse. n.s. A silent 

ACHIEVER, at-tshé’-vdr. n.s. He that performs. || appearance of content. Clarendon. Satisfaction ; 
Shakspeave. rest; content. Addison. Submission; confidence. 

ACHVEVEMENT, At-tshéve’-mént. n.s. The per- 5 . 
formance of an action, Spenser. The escutcheon, |} ACQULE/SCENT®, ak-kwé-@s'-sént. a. Easy; sub- 
or ensigus armorial, granted to any man for the'| _ mitting. Johnson. 
performance of great actions. Dryden. To ACQUIVET*, ak-kwi'-4t. v. a. [acquieto, low Lat.] 

A/CHING, a’-king. ». s. Pain; uneasiness. South, To render quiet. Sir A. Shirley. 

ACHOR 64, a’-kér. 166. n.s. [achor, Lat.] A species || ACQUURABLRE, 4k-kwi'-ra-b!. 405. a. That which 
of the herpes. Qrincy. ‘may be acquired or obtained. Hade. 

ACHROMATICK®, &-krém’-4-1ik, or Ak-rd-miv/-ik. || To ACQUIRE S$, ak-kwhre’. ». a. [acquiro, Lat.] To 
u. [a, and yodpa, Gr.] In opticks, applied to tele-|| gain by one’s own labour or power, Shak. To 

scopes, contrived to remedy aberrations and colours. come to; to attain. Glanville, 

ACID § As'-sid. a: {acidus, Lat.) Sour; sharp. Bacon. || ACQUIRED, ik-kwi’-réd. 362. part.a. Gained by 

A/CID®, ds’-sid. 2. s. An acid substance; any thing || one’s self. Locke. 


sour. Asbrey. | ACQUIRER, ak-kwl-rar. 98. n.s. A gainer. 

A‘CIDIST®, Ais’-s-dist. n. s. One who maintains the || ACQUI/REMENT, &k-kwire/-mént. ns. That 
doctrine of acids. Dr. Slare. which is acquired, Hayward. 

ACUDITY, d-sid’-dé-té. 511. n.s. An acid taste;)| ACQUURING®, dk-kw?-ring, 2. s. Acquirement, 
sharpness ; sourness. Roy. Naunton. 

A'CIDNESS, as’-sid-nés. 2. s. Acidity. | ACQUIRY*, &k-kwl/-ré. n.s. Acquirement. Bar- 


ACI DULA,, isid’/-di-lé, 199. n. s. Medicinal | row. 
springs impregnated with sharp particles. Quincy. || A‘(CQUISITES, ak’-kwiz-it. a. That which is gained. 

To ACI'DULATE, a-sid’-dd-late. 91. v. a. To tinge || Burton, Barrow. 
with acids in a slight degree. Arbuthnot, || ACQUISI’/TION, &k-kwé-zish’-shén. n.s. The act 

ACI DULOUS*, a-sid/-cii-lds. a. Sourish. Burke. of acquiring or gaining. South. ‘The thing gained. 

To ACKNOW, Ak-nd’. v. a. [agnosco, Lat.) To!) - Denham. 
acknowledge ; to confess. B. Jonson. Ob. 7°. ACC-UUSITIVE, &k-kwiz’-zt-tiv. 157. a. That 

To ACKNOWLEDGE 4, ak-nOl’-lédj. 328. v.a. To|| which is acquired. Wotton, 
own the knowledge of; to own any thing or person || ACQUVSITIVELY®, ak-kwiz/-zé-tiv-lé. ad. A term 
in a particular character. Shak, To confess.|| in grammar. Lilly. 

Psalm li. 'To own; as, a benefit. Milton. ACQUI'ST, ak-kwist’, ns. [acquistum, barb, Lat.] 
ACKNOWLEDGING, Ak-ndl'-lédj-ing. a. Ready!) Acquisition. Milton. The same as Acqurst. 

to acknowledge benefits received. den. To ACQU IT $, 4k-kwit'. 415, v.a. ie Fr.] To 
ACKNO’WLEDGEMENT, fk-ndl’-lédje-mént.328. || set free. S r. Toclear from a charge of guilt. 

[See KNowLEpDGE.] n.s, Concession of any char- |} Dryden. io clear from any obligation, or dis- 

acter in another, or of the truth ofany position. Fale,| charge a duty. Dryden. 

Hooker. Confession of a fault, or of a benefit wid ACQUVTMENT, Ak-kwit’-mént. n.s. The state 

ceived. Act of attestation to any concession, such || of bein, or a or act of acquitting. South. 

ashomage. Spenser, Something given in cone ACQUITTA , ak-kwit'-1al. 157. n.s. A deliver- 
sion of a benefit received. Temple. ance from the suspicion or guilt of an offance. 

A’'CME, ak'-mé. ns. [dxp§, Gr.] The height of any gr 
sable Burke. To ACQUY'TTANCE, &k-kwit’-tinse. ».n. To ac- 

ACO’LD*®, 4-kéld’, ad. Cold, Gower. it. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

ACO’/LOTHIST, &-k6l’-16-thist. n. s. [dxoXovPéw,Gr.] | ACQUPTTANCE, Ak-kwit’-tanse. n. s. The act of 
In the Romish church, one whose office is to pre-|| discharging from a debt, Milton. A writing testify- 
pare the elements for the offices, to light the church, ing the receipt of adebt. Shak. 

&e. Anlifie. To ACRA‘SE%or ACRA’ZE*, iik-kraze’. r.a. [ecra- 
ACOLYTE, ak’-6-lite. 544. : n.s. The same with A-|| ser, ) To impair the understanding ; to infatu- 
A'COLYTHE®, ak’--llth. § cotoruist. Brevint.|| ate. Mir. for Mag. To impair, simply ; to destroy. 
A‘CONITE, ak’-ké-nlte, 155. n. s. [dxévrov, Gr.] Gascoigne. Ob. T’. . 
The herb wolf's-bane, or, in poetical language, || A';CRASY*, ak’-kri-zé. n. s. [dxpacia, Gr.] Excess; 








soison in general. D. " irregularity. Cornish’s Life of Firmin. 
ACO'PS, a- = ad, [cop, Sax. a top or point.] At|| ACRE §, kar. 98. 416. ns. [4Ecne, Sax.) A 
the oes hig un. B. Jonson. quantity of land containing in length anf perches, 
A’CORN §, d’-kérn. 2. s. [AScepn, Sax.] The seed || and four in breadth, or square yards. Shik. 
A/CRED*, ’'-ktird, part. a. Possessing acres. Pope 
A/CRID, &k’-krid. a. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting 
taste; bitter. Ariuthnot. 
ACRIMONIOUS, 4k-kré-mé/-né-ds. 514. a. A- 
bounding with acrimony. Harvey. Severe. John- 


son. 

ACRIMO‘NIOUSNESS*, = k-kré-md/-né-fs-nds, 
n.s. The a old of acrimony. 

ACRIMO'NIOUSLY®, Ak-kré-mdé’-né-ds-lé. ad. Io 


an acrimonious manner. 

‘CRIMONY §, ak’-kré-md-né. 557. [See Domes- 
TICK.] n.s. [acrimonia, Lat.] Sharpness; corro- 
siveness. Bacon, Sharpness of temper. South. 


A'CORNED, i’-kérnd. a. Fed with acorns. Shak. 
In heraldry, an oak tree with acorns on it. 

ACOUSTICK®*, A-kéd/-stik. a. That which re- 
lates to hearing. 

ACOUSTICKS, 4-kéi'-stiks, 313. ns. [dxoverixa, 
of axcovw, Gr.] The doctrine or theory of sounds. 
Medicines to help the hearing. Quincey. 

To ACQUAINT 4, ak-kwant’, 202. roa. [accointer, 
r.]. To make fumiliar with. Daries, To inform. 
Shakspeare. 

ACQUA'INTABLES, fk-kwan’-ta-bl. a. Easy to be 
acqueinted with; accessible. Rom. of the Rose. 
ACQUA'INTANCOE, Ak-kwan’-tinse. x.s. Famil- || A(CRITUDE, 4k’-kré-tlde. 2. s. An acrid taste. 
sarity; knowledge, Dryden. Familiar knowledge. | Grew. i 

od 





or fruit borne by the oak. Brown 
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ACRITY*, ak’-kré-té. n. s, Sharpness; eagerness.}| To A'CTIVATE, &k’-té-vate. v.a. To make ac- 

ACROAMA‘TICAL, 4k/-kré-d-mat’-1¢-kal. 509. tive. Montagu. Bacon. 

ACROAMA’TICK®, Ak-krd-d-mat/-tik. ACTIVE, ak’-tiv. 151. 2. That which has the power 
a. [dxpodopa, Gr.) Of or pertaining to deep learn-|| or quality of acting. Newton. ‘That which acts, 
ing j the opposite of exoterical. aie. opposed to passive. Donne. Busy; engaged in ac 

ACROA'TICKS, ak-krd-dt/-tiks. mn. s. [dxpoarixd, on. Denham. Practical; not merely theoretica: 
Gr.] Aristotle’s lectures on philosophy, to which}! Hooker. Nimble; agile; quick. Dryd. Ingrammar, 
none but friends and scholars were adinitted. a verb active is that which signifies action, Clarke, 

ACROMION?*, ak-krd'-mé-dn, 2, s. Sopermart dO, A/CTIVELY, ak’-tiv-lé. ad. To an active manner; 
In anatomy, the upper process of the shoulder-blade.'| busily ; nimbly. Bp. Patrick. 1 an active signifi- 
Smith. cation, A graminatical term. Montagu. 1i act. 

ACRO'NYCAL, &k-krén’4-kal. a. [deoos and nt J) Bp. Hall. 

The rising or setting of the stars is called acronycal,|| A'CTIVENESS, ak’-tiv-nés, n. s. The quality of 
when they either $1 pod above or sink below the|} being active; quickness ;, nimbleness. Within, 
horizon at the time of sunset. It is opposed to cos-|} ACT YVITY, ak-tiv’-é-t¢, 515. The quality of being 
mical. More. active, a plied to things or thea Bucon. 

ACRO'’NYCALLY, ak-krdn’2-kal-lé. ad. At the;| A'CTLESS*, akt/-léss, a. Without spirit ; insipid. 
acronyeal time. Dryden. Southerne. 

A’CROSPIRE, ak’-kré-splre. 151. n. s. kines and || A‘CTOR, 4k/-tér. 93, 418. ». s. He that acts, or per- 











excioa, Gr.} A shoot or sprout from the end of || forms any thing. Bacon. A stage-player. 2. Jon. 
s. Mortimer. A/CTRESS, ak’-trés. n. s. She that performs any 
A/CROSPIRED, ak/-kré-spl-réd. 362. part.a. Hav-'| thing. Addison, A woman that plays on the stage. 


ing sprouts. Mortimer. A’CTUAL, 4k’-tshd-4l. 461. 2. That which coim- 

ACROSS, a-kréss’. ad. Athwart; laid over some-|| prises action. Shak. Really in act. Milton. Not 
thing so as to cross it. Bacon. Adversely; con-|| purely in speculation. Dryden. 
trarily. Afr. for ; |} ACTUA/LITY, ak-tsht-al’-lé-té. on. s. The state 

ACRO'STICK, é-kréss‘-tik. nis. [dxpos and erf-|| of being actual. Cheyne. 

os, Gr.] A poem in which the first leuer of every,| A'CTUALLY, ak/-tshti-allé. ad. In act; really. 
oe makes up the name of the person or thing on|| — Sowh, , 
which the poem is written. Burton, A/CTUALNESS, ak’-tshd-al-nés, rn. s. The quality 

ACRO STICK, a-krdss'-tik. @. That which relates,| of being actual. 
to or contains aerosticks. Dryden. A'CTUARY, fk’-tsht-A-ré. nis. [actuarins, Lat. 

ACRO'SVICALLY®, &-kréss“1ik-fl-lé, ad. Inthe | The register who compiles minutes of the proceed- 
manner of an acrostick. (| ings of a court, or society. Ayliffe. 

A'CROTERS, ak'-krd-tars. n.s. [dxpov, Gr.] | A'CTUA'TE, ak’-tshi-dte. a. Pat into action, South. 

ACROTE RIA, ik-r6-t&-ré-&. § Little pedestals ;| Zo A‘’CTUATE 4, ak’-tshd-ate. v.a. To put into ac- 
without bases, placed at the middle and the two)| tion. Brown. 
extreines of pediments. |} ACTUA‘TION*, Ak-tshd-d/-shain. x. s. Operation. 

T- ACTS, akt. rn, eso, actum, Lat.] To be in ac-'| Glanville. Pearson, 
tion ; not to rest. To perform the proper!| ACTUO'SE, ak-tshti-dse’. [See TumuLose.] o. That 
functions. South. ‘Io practise arts or duties. Dry.|| _ which hath strong powers of action. 

T’o produce effects on some passive subject. Gurth.|| To A'CUATE §, ak’-d-ate. 91. v. a. [acuo, Lat.] To 

Io ACT, akt. v. a. To bear a borrowed character, | sharpen. Harvey. 

Pope. ‘To counterfeit; to feign by action. Dryden.| ACUTTY®, &-kd/-d-18. ns. Sharpness. Perkins. 
To actuate; to put in motion; to regulate the|| ACU’/LEATE, &-kw-lt-dte. 91.4. That which has a 
movements. South. Locke. int or sing rickly. Bacon, 

ACT, Akt. n.s. Something done; a deed. Shak.|| ACUMEN, i-kiv-mén. 503. n.s. [Lat.) A sharp 
Agency. Shak. Action; the performance of ex-|| _ point; fi tratively, quickness of intellects. Pope. 
ploits.” Dryden. The doing of some particular!) To ACU/MINATE®, &-ki’-mé-nate. rv.» To rise 
thing ;_a step taken. Shak. A state of reality; ef-|| like a cone; to whet or sharpen. Mifton. 
fect. Hooker. Incipient agency; tendency to an'| ACU/MINATE®, a-kd’-mé-nate. a. Figuratively, 
effort. Dryden. A part of a play, during which a Gayton. 
the action proceeds without interruption. Hammond, | ACUMINATED, &-kt’-mé-nd-t2d. part. a. Sharp- 
A decree of a court of justice, or edict of a legisla-;| pointed. Brown. 
ture. Shak. Record of judicial proceedings. A | ACUMINA/TION*# &-kd-mé-nd'-shin. n. s. A sharp 
life. ‘The exercise, or ceremony, observed in hel int. Pearson, 
publick schools, for adegree in the universities. Life!) ACUTE §, a-kite’. a. [acutus, Lat.] Sharp; ending 
of A. Wood, inapoint. Locke. Ingenious; penetrating. Locke. 

A‘CTING®, akt/-ing. n.s. Action. South. Perform-;| Vigorous; powerful in operation, as applied to the 
ing an assumed part. Churchill. senses, Locke, Sharp, in taste, Whitaker. Acie 

ACTION, ak’-shdn, 290. 2.s. The quality or state of || disease, any disease which terminates in a few 
acting. Shek. An act or thing done; a deed.|| days; opposed to chronical. Quincy, Acnte ac- 
Shak. Agency; operation. Bentley. ‘The series|| _ cent, that which raises or sharpens the voice. 
of events represented ina fable. Addison. Gestic-,| To ACU'TE*, a-kdte’. v.a. ‘To vender the accent 
ulation; the accordance of the motions of the body)| acute. 
with the words spoken. Shak. A process in law.!| ACUTELY, &-kite’-lé4. ad. Sharply. Locke. 
Cowel. ‘The word in the lige is, in France, the|| ACU/TENESS, 4-kate’-nés, n. s. Sharpness. More. 
same as stocks in England. Swift. ' Force of intellects, Locke. Quickness aud vigour 

ACTIONABLE, 4k’-shdn-A-bl, 405. a. That which|! of senses. Locke, Violence and speedy crisis of a 
admits an action in law. Howel. malady. Brown. Sharpness of sound. Boyle. 

A‘CTIONABLY®, ak’-shan-a-blé. ad. Ina manner|| To ADA‘'CT*, dd-akv. vr. a. (adago, Lat.] To drive; 
subject to a process of law. to compel. Fotherty. 

A'CTIONARY, ak/-shin-4-ré, Jn. s. One that has|| A/DAGE $, dd’/-dje. 90. ns. [adagivm, Lat.J A 

ACTIONIST, ak’-shéin-ist. §a share in actions|| A‘/DAGY®, dd/-i-jé. maxim handed down trom 
or stocks. || antiquity; a proverb, Glanville, Smits. 

A‘CTION-TA/KING, &k’-shéin-th’-king. a. Aceus-)| ADA/GIAL*, fd-A’jé-l. a. Proverbial. Barrow. 
tomed to recent by means of law; litigious. Shak. | ADA’ GIO, a-da'-jé-6. n.s. [Hal at leisure.] A slow 

A’CTION-THREATENER?,ak’-shiin-thrét/-t'n-dr, || time in masick. Dr. Wharton. 

n.s. One of a litigious or revengeful Ssposition | A/DAMANT'), ad’-t-mant. n. s. [adamas, Lat.] A 
accustomed to threaten actions at law. Harmar, || stone of impenetrable hardness. Shak. ‘The dia- — 

ACTITA’TION, ak-te-4A/-shim. x. s. [artito, Lat] | mond. Ray. Adamant is taken for the loadstone. 
Acvion quick and frequent. Dict. | Shakspeare, me 
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ADAMANTE’AN, fd-d-man-tt/-in. a. Hard as ada- 


mant. Milton. 

ADAMA‘NTINE, Ad-A-man’-tin. a. Made of ada- 
mant. Dryden. Hard, indissoluble. Davies. 

2 Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, uniformly 
pronounce the last syllable of this word as it is here 
rig and W. Johnston only so as to rhyme withdine. 

A’/DAM’S-APPLE, fd’-fimz-4p’-pl. n. s. A promi- 
nent pon of the throat, 

A‘DAMITE §*, Ad’-dm-hte. n. s. The name of a class 
of hereticks who used to pray naked. Cleaveland. 

ADAMUTICK®*, 4d-Am-iv-ik. a. Like an Adamite. 


Bp. Taylor. 

To ADAPT 4, A-dapv’. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit 
one thing to another. Swift. 

ADA’‘PTABLE*, a-dipv’-4-bl. a, That which may 
be adapted. 

ADAPTABILITY®, 4-dapt-4-bil/-lé-t8. n.s. The 
capability of og ey 

ADAPTA’TION, ad-Ap-th’-shan. 527. n.s. The ms 
of fitting one thing to another; the fitness of one} 
thing to another.- Brown. 


ADA’PTION, 4-dip’-shan. n. s. The act of fitting. 


ae a 
To ADA/UNT®, 4-dant’. v. a. To subdue. Skelton. 
See Daunt, the modern word. 
To ADA'W*, d-daw’. va. To daunt; to keep un- 
der; to subject. Spenser. Ob. T. 
To ADA , i-diw’, ven. To be daunted. Spenser. 


Ob. T. 

ADA‘YS*, A-dize’. ad. On days. Gower. 

To ADCO/RPORATE, Ad-k6r’-pd-rate. v. a. [ad 
and corpus.] To unite one body with another. Dict. 

To ADD4, ad, v.a. [addo, Lat.] ‘To join something 
to that which was before. Dryden. To perform 
the menial operation of adding one number or con- 
ception to another. ke. 

A'DDABLE, ad’-da-bl. a. That which may be add- 
ed. Cocker. 

To ADDE/CIMATE, &d-dés’-sé-mate. 91. v. a. To 
take or ascertain tithes. Dict. 

To ADE EM, ad-déém’. v. a. [from deem.] To 
award ; to sentence. Daniel. Ob. J. 

ADDE' ND UM*, fd-déa'-dam. n. s. [Lat.] An 
addition or appendix to a work. In the plural, 


addenda, f 

ADDER, 4d/-dar. 98, 418. n.s. [AiEctrenp, Ax- 
ton, Naddpe, Sax.] A serpent; a viper; a poi- 
sonous r tile. Shakspeare. 

A'DDER’S-GRASS, dd/-darz- . ns. A plant, 
about which serpents lurk, Shinner. 

A'DDER’S-TONGUE, 4d’-dérz-tang. n.s. The 
name of an herb, Miller. 

A‘/DDER’S-WORT,, dd’-dirz-wirt. n.s. An herb, 
supposed to cure the bite of serpents, 

A’DDIBLE, dd’-cdé-bl. 505, See ADDABLE. 

ADDIBI'LITY, ad-dé-bil’-lé-14. 511. n. s. The pos- 
sibility of being added. Locke. Moxon. 

A'DDICE, Ad'-dis, 142. ns. An adz; an axe. 

ADDI'CT®, ad-diku’. a. Addicted. Homilies. 

To ADDICT 4, ad-dikt’. v, a. ‘To devote ; to dedi- 
cate: ina good or bad sense. 1 Cor. xvi. To de- 
vole on?’s self to any person, or party. B. Jonson. 

A‘DDICTEDNESS, 4d-dik’-t@d-nés. n. 4. The 

airy of being addicted. Boyle. 

ADDICTION, dd-dik’-shin. n.s. The act of devot- 
ing, or giving up. Sprot. The state of being de- 
voted, Sha re. 

A/DDITAMENT, fd-dit'-i-mént. n.s. [additamen- 
tum, Lat.] The addition, or thing added. Bacon. 

ADDITION, Ad-dish’-shin. 459. ns. The act of | 
adding one thing to another. Bentley. Additament, 
or the thing added. Jdamnond. In arithmetick, the 
reduction of two or more numbers of like kind to- 
gether into one sum or total. Cocker. In Jaw, a 
ttle given to a man over and above his Christian 
name and surname. Cowel. 

ADDI/TIONAL, Ad-dish’-shin-Al. a. 
is added. Holder. 


added. 


Ihe 





That which) 


st i ft aa Ad-dish’-shdn-il. ns. Something’ 


‘On, t 
“ 





ADDITION ALLY*, ad-dish’-shdn-4l-lé. ad. In ad 
dition. Clerk, 

ADDYVTIONARY*, Ad-dish’-shan-d-ré, a. That 
which may be added. Herbert. 

A‘DDITORY, Ad’-dé-t6-ré. 512. a. Having the 

wer or quality of adding. Arbeuthnet. 

A/DDLE$,4d/-dl. 405. a. [abdel, Sax.] Originally 
applied to eggs, and signifying such as produce 
nothing, but grow rotten under the hen; thence 
transferred to brains that ye nothing. Jdudib, 

To A'‘DDLE, ad’-dl. v. a. ‘To make addle. Brown. 

To A'DDLE, ad’-dl. v.n. To ; to increase ; to 
earn or produce, T'usser. Ob. J. 

A/DDLE-HEADED*, Ad/-dl-héd’-déd. 2 a. Hav 

A‘DDLE-PATED, Ad’-dl-pa‘-téd, ing addle 
brains. T'r. of Rabelais. den, 

To ADDO'OM®, ad-déém’. v. a. [ad and doom.] To 
adjudge. Spenser. 

AD SED*, dd-dér’-séd. part. a. In heraldry, 
signifies beasts, &c. turned back to back. 

To ADDRE'SS §, Ad-dréss’. v. a. To prepare one’s 
self to enter upon any action. Spenser. To get 


ready. Hayward. To apply to another-by words. 
To address (in law) is to apply to the king in form. 


Swift. 

ADDRE'SS, f-drdss/ n. 8. [addresse, Fr.] Verbal 
application to any one, by way of persuasron ; peti- 
tion; preparation of one’s self to enter upon any 
action, with fo before the thing. See 7'o ADDRESS 
Prior. Courtship. Addison. Manner of address 
ing another. Skill; dexterity. Swift. Manner of 
yo Aig a letter, Written application to any one. 


lolinson. 

ADDRE’SSER, dd-drés’-sdr. 98. n.s. The person 
that addresses. Burke. 

To ADDU'CE §*, dd-dise’. v. a. [adduco, Lat.] To 
bring forward; to urge; to allege, Reid. 

ADDU'CENT, ad-dii'-sént. a. A word applies! to 
those muscles that bring forward, close, or vans to- 
gether the parts of the body to which they are an- 


nexed. or 

ADDU'CIBLE®, Ad-di’-sé-bl. a. That which may 
be brought forward. : 

ADDU'CTION®, ad-dak’-shan. n. s. The act of ad- 
ducing or bringing forward, Smith. 

ADDU CTIVE®, ad-dak’-tiv. a. That which fetches, 
or brings down. Brevint. 

To ADDU'LCE, dd-dalse’. rv. a. [dudcis, Lat.] To 
sweeten, Bacon. Ob. J. 

ADELANTA DO*, &d4-lan-ta/-dd, nos. [Span] 
The king’s licutenant in a province, or any great 

lace of charge. B. Jonson. 

A’‘DELING, n. s. [abdela, and lin’, Sax.] A word of 
honour among the Angles, pore appertaining 
to the king’s children. Cowel. 

ADE/MPTION, a-dém’-shin, 412. n.s. [adimo, 
mlemptum, Lat.] Taking away; privation. Dict, 
ADENO/GRAPHY, Ad-dé-nde’-gra-fé. 518. n. s. 
[isorer and yedgw, Gr.) A treatise of the glands. 
ADE'PT$, &-dépt’. n.s. He that is completely 

skilled in all the secrets of his art. Pope. 

ADE'PT, d-dépv’. a. [udeptus, Lat.]  Skilful; thor- 
oughly versed. Boyle. 

ADE’PTION®:, &-dép’-shin. n.s. Attainment. 

To A‘DEQUATE $, fid’-é-kwate. v.a.  [adeguo, 
Lat.] ‘To resemble exactly. Shelford. 

A/DEQUATE, fd’-¢-kwite. 91. a. Equal to; pro- 

portionate. Harvey. 

DEQUATELY, Ad’-4-kwate-lé. ad. In an ade- 
vate manner. Seuth, 


| A‘DEQUATENESS, Ad’-é-kwate-nds. n. s. The 


state of pion Coins aera 

A/DEQUATION*, ad’-é-kwa-shis. n.s. Adequate- 
ness. Bp. Barlow. 

yap tah fid-é-spdt’-ik. a. Not absolute ; not 
despotick. 

ADFI'LIATED*, Ad-fil’2-4-2d. part. a. Adopted 
for a son. Dict. 

To ADHE'RE$, ad-hére’. rv. n. [adhareo, Lat.] To 
stick to; as, wax to the finger. To be consistent. 
Shak. "To remain firmly fixed to » party, person, 
or opinion. Sluakspeure. 
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ADHE’ RENCE, fid-hé’-rénse. n.s. 
adberin j tenacity. 
NESS fidelity. 

ADHE/RENCY, Gabe srbn-st. 182. n.s. Steady at-| 
peg ry Taylor. That which adheres, De- 
cay 

ADAE RENT, Ad-hé/-rént. a. Sticking to. Pope. | 
United with. South. 

ADHE’/RENT, ‘Ad-hé’-réat. n, s. The person that rma 
heres; a follower ; a partisan. Raleigh. Any thin 
reg ardly idly belonging to a person. Government o 


ADITE RENTLY®, Ad-hé/-réut-lé. ad. In an ad- 
herent manner. [Swi/?. 
ADITE/RER, dd-hé-rar, 98. n. s. He that adheres. 
ADHE/SION, 4d-hé-zhén. 451. n.s. The act or 
state of sticking to something. Boyle. 
ADHE SIV bei sedigal 158, 423. A Sticking ; te-| 
nacious, 


ADEE = ELY®, Y hd-hd’- siv-lé. ad. In an adhesive 
ADHE- TSIVENESS*, Mates. ae ‘Tena-| 


city 5 viscos 
T>ADHUBITS, Ac-hiby bh. v. 0. (adhibeo, Lat.) To| 
ly; to make use of. President Forbes. 
ADHT BI'TION, Ad-hé-bish’-shdn. 507. 2.s. Appli- 
cation; use. Whitaker. 
ADHORTA’TION?®, Ad-hér-th/-shain. n. s. [adhorta- 
tio, Lat.) Advice. Remedy for Sedition. 
ADJACENCY 5, Tage given 182. n.s. [adjaceo, 
Lat.] The state of lying close to another thing. 


Brown 
ADJ A'CENT, S438 sént. a. 


Bacon. 

ADJACENT, ‘hdjh’-s2nt. n.s. That which lies next 
another. Locke. 

ADIA/PHORACY®, 4-dé-df-f6-ri-sé. ns. Indif- | 
ferency. Dict. 

ADIA‘PHOROUS, d-dé-Af-fo-rds. a. [ddiapopos, 
Gr.J |. Quincy. Indifferent. Puller. 

ADIN PHORY,  -dd-A0-f6-re, 534. n.s. Neutrality ; 
indi 

To a pe je’. v.a. [adjicio, adjectum, Lat.) | 
To add to. 

ADJE’ TION. Adak, n.s. The act of ad-| 
jecting, fi or oat ding. B. Jonson. The thing adject-| 


ADJECTITIOUS, dd-jék-tish’-ds. Added; 
thrown in upon the rest, Maundrell. 

A‘DJECTIVE, add’-jék-tiv. 512. n.s. A word added 
at rg to ‘signify some quality ; as, good, bad 

_ A'DJECTIVELY, ad’-jék-tiv-lé. ad. In the manner 
of an adjective. Knatchbull. 

ADIEU, —. 284. ad. [from a Dien, Fr.] Fare- 
well. ru Queen. 

To ADJOIN §, dd-jdln’, 299. v.a. [adjoindre, Fr.] 
iol, cb pg te to. orig To fasten by a joint or june- 


Ts. *ADIOM 


ADJOTNANTS, Ad-jéin’-Ant. a. Contiguous to. i -| 
To ADJOURN Ad -jfrn’. 314, ». a, [adjourner, Fr.]! 
> ah off to another day. Shak. ‘To defer. Shak. 


ADJOURNMENT, fid-jarn’/-mént. n.s. A putting 
rt till another day. owel. Delay; procrastina- 
ion. L’ Estrang: Dict. 
A\'DIPOUS, dd -dé-ps, 314. a. [adiposus, Lat.} Fat. 
ADIT 4, Ad’-It. n. s. {aditus, Lat.] A passage (for 
the conveyance of water) under ground, Carew. 
ADI'TION, *Ad-sh-shd, 459. ns. adeo ; aditum, 
Lat.) The act of to another. 
To ADJU'DGES, ac aja je’. via. jodiuce, , Fr.) To 
ve by a judicial sentence. Loc decree ju- 
5 icially. q sentence, or condemn to a 
nishment. Shak. To judge ; to . Knolles. 
ADJU'DGEMED NT®, Ad-jddje/-mént. n.s. Adjudi- 
cation 
ADJUDIC ION, Ad.ja-dé-kA/-shan. n.s. The act| 
a (judging, or granting by judicial sentence. Lord | 


The quality of | 
oe of mind; steadi-| 
| 








Lying near or close. | 


a, 


a _ 


—— 


Pad job’. v.n. To be contiguous to. 
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To rage hy aie a Ad-ja’-de-kate. v. a. [adiudico, 
we ahs To ad 
JUGA ve » Ad jieghte, 91. via. [adjugo, 





Lat.] ‘To vo 

A‘/DJUMENT, aes ii a n. $. [adjumentum, Lat.] 
Help; su sport. Waterhouse. 

ADIs INCTS, Ad/jankt. on. 8. [adjunctim, Lat] 


Something united to another, Shak. 
P ra to another, Wotton. 


DJUNCT, dd’-jankt. a. United with. Shukszeare, 


A person 


|| ADJU/NCTION; dd-jdnk'-shfin, nis. The act of 
adjoining. ‘The thing joined. 
ADJU'NC rIVE ad-jdnk’-tiv. 158. n.s. He that 


joins. That which is joined. 

ADJU'NCTIVE®, dcl-jank’-tiv. a, That which joins. 

ADJUNCTIVEL Y* , ad-jank’-tiv-lé. ad. In an ad- 
junctive manner. 

ADJU/NCTLY®, aa jankt/-Ié. ad. Consequently ; 
in connexion with 

ADJ ORA’TION, fd-jh-rh’-shin, ns. The act of 
ch another sole emnly by word or oath, Bluck- 
wall, The form of oath. Addison. 

To ADJU'RES, aAd-jire’. v. a. [od uro, Lat.] To 
impose an oath upon another. Milton. To charge 
earnest Kings, xxii. 


] 
ADJU' RERS, ad-ja/-rar. n.s. One that exacts an 


oath. 

> ADJU'ST §, d-jast’. v. a. [adjuster,Fr.] To re- 
gulate; to pul in order, Swift. To reduce to the 
true state. Locke. To make conformable; adjust 
with. Addison, Blair. 

ADJU'STER®, Ad-jas‘-tar. x. s. 
due order. Dr. Warton. 

ADJU/STMENT, dd-jast’/-mént. n.s. Regulation ; 
settlement. Woodward. ‘The state of being regu- 
lated. Watts, 

A'DIUTANCY®, fd’ jb-tan-st. n.s, The vagy 7! of- 
fice of an adjutant. * Skilfal arrangement. Burke, 
ADJUTANT, ad’-jb-tant. 503. n.s. [adjuto, Lat.] 

An officer, whose duty is to assist the major of a 

regiment, and hag was eee called aid-major.; 
TADIUTES tajate, [edjuvo, adjutum, Le 

o je ad-jate’. v.a. uvo, adjutim, Lat. 

ihe Bie Ok 
ADJU" OR, fid-jt’-ttr. 98, 166. ns. A helper. 


ADJUTORY, ad’-jb-tdr-ré. 512, 557. a. That which 
ADIU*TRIX, fid-ji’-triks. n.s. She who helps. 


ADJUVANT, Ad/-jd-vant. a. [adjuvans, Lat.] Help- 
ful; useful. Howell. 

ADJUVANT ®, dd’-ja-wint. 2.5. An assistant. Sir 
H. Yelverton, 

To A‘DJUVATE §, ad’-ja-vite. v.a. To help. Dict. 

ADME’ASU x= dd-mézh‘-dre-méat. 2. s. 
The adjustment of proportions. Cowel 

ADMENSU ACTION, dd-mén-shi-ra’-shan. 452. 
n.s. [ad and mensura, Lat.]} 
tice of measurin 

abe ADME'TIATE®, dd-mé’-shé-Ate. v.a. [adme- 

or, Lat.) To measure. 
ADMINIC ri ciate igy 405. n. 8. [adminiculum, 


He who places in 


The act or prac- 


Lat Hel Dict. 
ADMINI'CU in, ry. ua nik’-d-lar. 418. a. Helpful. 
Tr.of Rabelais, 


To AUMVNISTER §, 4d-min/-nis-t8r. 98. va. i 
ministro, Lat.] To give; to afford; to supp 
Philips. To act as minister or agent. Pope. ts 
distribute right. . To dispense the sacraments. 
Hooker. "To tender an oath. Shak. To give phy- 
sick. Wafers. To contribute. Spectator. To per- 
forjn the office of an administrator. Ariuthnot 

ADMI'NISTRABLE®, &d-miu’-nis-tra-bl. a. Capa- 
ble of administration. 

To ADMUNISTRATE, ‘id-min’-nis-trate. 91. v. a. 
To exhibit; to give as physick. Woodward, Ob. J. 

ADMINISTRA“TION, Ad’-min-nis-tra’-shdin, 527. 
n s. The act of conducting any employment. Shak. 
The executive part of government. Swift, Col- 
lectively, those to whom the care of publick affairs 
is committed. Burke. Distribution; exhibition; 
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dispensation. Hooker. The rights and duties of an 
administrator to a person deceased. Cowel. 

ADMVNISTRATIVE, 4d-min/-nis-tra-tlv, 157. a. 
That which administers. 

ADMINISTRA‘TOR, aid’-min-nis-tra'-tiir, 98, 527. 
n.s. He that has the goods of a man dying intes- | 
tate. Cowel. He that oficlases in divine rites. Waits.|. 
He that conducts the government. Sii/?, He who}! 
acts as minister or agent. Sir E. Sandys. 

ADMINISTRA’TRIX, ad’-min-nis-tr“trix, 527.) 
n.s. She who adininisters or has the supreme di- 
rection. Burke. 

ADMINISTRA‘'TORSHIP, — fd’-ndn-nis-tri/-tdr- 


ship. ». s. ‘The office of administrator. 


ADMIRABVLITY, 4d/-iné-ra-bil’-lé-t@. 511, 527. 








n.s. The quality of being admirable. Dict. 

A‘DMIRABI 5, fa'-ind-ra-bl, 405. a. [admiradilis, 
Lat.] To be admired. Sidney. 

A'DMIRABLENESS, Ad/-mé-ri-bl-nés. 511, 527. 
n.s. The quality of being admirable, Eilis, 

A/DMIRABLY, dd/-mé-ra-blé, ad. So as to raise 
wonder. Addison. 

A‘DMIRAL 4, ad’-mé-ral. n. s. A chief officer of the 
king’s navy. Cowel. The chief commander of a 
fleet. Knolles. Any great or capital ship. Knolles. 

A‘DMIRALSHIP, Ad’-mé-ral-ship. n.s. The office 
or power of an admiral. 

ADMIRALTY, dd’-nd-rAl-, n.s. [amiraulté, Fr.] 
The power appointed for the administration of na- 
val affairs. Bacon. 

2° This worl is frequently pronounced as if written ad- 
miraltry, with anv in the Jast syllable; nor is this mis- 
pronunciation, however improper, confined to the lowest 
order of the people. The same may be observed of 
mayoralty. W. 

ADMIRA‘TION, fd-mé-rd’-shén. n. s. Wonder ; the 
act of admiring. Milton. 

ADMIRATIVE®, Ad-ml’-ri-tiv. a. The point of ad- 
miration, marked thus! Cotgrave. 

To ADMIRE4, Ad-mlre’. v. a. [admiro, Lat.] To 
regard with wonder, Glanville. To regard with 
love, S'urksneare. 

To ADMURE, Ad-mnlre’, ». n. To wonder. Ray. 

ADMIRER, fd-ml’-rar. 98, n.s. The person that 
wonders, Addison, A lover. Tatler. 

ADMI/RINGLY, Ad-ml’-ring-lé. ad. With admira- 
tion. Shakspeare. 

ADMUSSIBLE, fd-mis‘-sé-bl. 405. a. That which 
may be admitted. Hale. 

ADMIUSSIBLY®, Ad-mis’-sé-blé. ad. In a manner 
which may be admitted. 





ADMISSION, fd-mish’-shdn, a. s. The act or prac 
tice of admitting. Bacon. The state of being ad- 
initted. Dryden. Admittance. Woodward. Tntro- 
duction to a church-living. Ayliffe. The allowance 
of an argument. 

ADMISSION-MONEY®*, — Ad-mish’-shin-man’-né. 
n.s. Money paid for admission. Nprat, 

To ADMITS, Ad-ml’. r.a. [udmitto, Lat.) To suf- 
fer to enter. Milton, To suffer to enter upon an 
office. Clarendon. ‘To allow an argument or posi- 
tion. Fairfar. To allow, or grant in general. 
Dryden. "To commit: a Latinism. Milton. 

ADMI'TTABLE, ad-mit’-t-bl. a. That which may 
be admitted, Harrison. [Rather, admittible, T'.] 

ADMITTANCE, ad-miv’-tinse. n.s. The act of ad- 
mitting. Hooker. The power or right of entering. 
Shak. Prerogative of being admitted to great 
rsons, Suck. Concession of a position. Brown. 

ADMIVTTER®, Ad-mit’-tdr, 1. s. 

Bp. Hell. 

To ADMI'X §, ad-miks’. v. a. [admisceo, Lat.] To 

mingle with. 

ADMVXTION, ad-miks’-tshan. 2. s, The mingling 

of one body with another. Bacon. 

ADMUXTURE, ‘d-miks‘-tshtire. 461. n.s. The 

body mingled with another. Harvey. 

To ADMO'NISH §, ad-mdén/-nish. v.a.  [aelmoneo, 

Lat.] To warn of a fault; to reprove gently. De- 

ray Of Piety. To inform; to acquaint with. Milton. 

ADMONISHER, Ad-mdn’-nish-de. n.s. He that ad- 

monishes. T'ransl. of Bullinger’s Serm. Dryden. 


He who admits. 


ADMO’NISHMENT, fd-mén’-ntsh-mént. n. s. Ad- 


monttion, Shakspeare. 

ADMONVTION, Ad-mé-nish’-@in. n.s. The hint 
of a fault or duty; gentle reproof. Hooker. 

ADMONITIONER, Ad-md-nish’-dn-dr. n. 8. A dis- 
venser of admonition. Flooker. 

ADMONITIVE®, ad-mdén’-né-tiv. a. That which 
admonishes. Barrow. 

ADMO'NITOR®, ad-mndn/-né-tar. 2. s. The person 
who admonishes. Hobbes. 

ADMO'NITORY., &d-mén/-né-tir-ré, [Sce Dox es- 
TIcK.] a. That which admonishes, Hooker. 

To ADMO'VE, ad-médve’. v. a. [admoreo, Lat.) To 
bring one thing to another, Brown. Ob. J. 

ADMURMURATION, d-mir-mi-rd’-shim. n. s 
[admurmuro, Lat.] Murmuring, or whispering to 
another. Dict. 

ADNA’SCENT®, fd-nis’-sént. part.a. [adnascens, 
Lat.] Growing upon something else, Evelyn, 

ADNA‘TE®, dd-nate’. a. [adnatus, Lat.) Growing 


upon. Smith. 

ADO’S, A-ddd", n. s. Lan Sax. to do.] Trouble; . 
difficulty. Sidney. Bustle; tumult. Shak. More 
tumult than the affair is worth. Shakspeare. 

ADOLESCENCE, fd-t-lés’-sénse, 2 510, 1.8. [ado- 

ADOLESCENCY, dd-d-lés'-sén-sé. § leseentia,Lat.] 
The age succeeding childhood, and succeeded by 

uberty, Brown, 

ADO/ORS*, a-dérz’. ad. At doors; at the door, 
Benum, and Fl. Gataker. 

To ADO'PT §, 4-ddpv’. v. a. [adopto, Lat.] To make 
him a son, who was not so by birth. Beaum. and Fi. 
To place any person or thing in a nearer relation. 


ruden, 

ADO'PTEDLY, 4-dép’-t@d-lé. ad. Afier the manner 
of something adopted, Shak, 

ADO/PTER, A-dép’-tar. 98. 2. 5. He that makes the 
adoption. Huloet, 

ADOPTION, 4-dép’-shin. 459. n.s. The act of 
adopting. Lord Chesterfield. The state of being 
adopted. Shakspeare. 

ADOPTIVE, -dép’-tiv. 157. a. He that is adopt- 
ed by another. on. He that adopts another. 
Aylifie. We whois not native. Bacon. 

ADO/RABLE, 4-dé/-ra-bl. 405. a. That which is 
worthy of divine honours, Cheyne. 

ADO/RABLENESS, 4-c6/-ra-bl-nés._ n. s. Worthi- 
ness of divine honours; quality of being adorable. 

ADO/RABLY, &-dd/-ra-blé. ad. In a manner wor- 
thy of adoration. 

ADORATION, dd-dé-ri/-shiin. ns. The external 
homage paid to the Divinity. Hooker. Homage 

id to persons in high place or esteem, Stak, 
0 ADORE §, &-dore’. vr. a. [adoro, Lat.] To wor- 
ship with external homage. Dryden. To reve- 
rence; to honour; to love, Tatler. 


ADO/REMENT, A-dére’-mént. n. s. Adoration. 
Brown. 
ADO/RER, &4-dé/-riir. 98. n.s. He that adores; 


worshipper. Shakspeare. 

To ADORN §, 4-dérn’. 167. v. a. [adorno, Lat.] To 
dress with ornaments. Isaiah. To set out with 
ee 7 EH embellish with oratory or 
elegance of language. : 

ADORN®, Addr’. n. 8. caniebil Spenser. 

ADO/RN, a-dérn’. a. Adorned. Milton. 

os oo 4-dérn’-ing. n. s. Ornament. More 

eler. 

ADO/RNMENT, A-dirn/-mént. n.s. Ornament; em- 
bellishment; elegance. eigh. 

ADO/WN, A-dédtin’. 323. ad. [abune, Sax.] Down ; on 


the ground. Spenser. Anciently used for below. 
Chaucer. 

ADO'WN, A-ddadn’. . Down ; towards the ground. 
Dryden. Throughout. 

ADREYAD, dred’, 234. 


ad. [adDnaed, Sax.] Ina 

state of fear, Sidney. Ob. J. 

ADRIFT, a-drif’. ad. [abpipan, Sax.] Floating at 
random. Milton. 


ADRO'IT, f-drdit’. 305. a. [French.] Dextrous ; 
active ; skilful. Jerras. Chester field. 


ADROTTLY®, eeu ad. Dextrously. Lord 


ADV 
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—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tbe, tab, ball ;—dil 3—pdiind ;—thin, THis. 
ADROITNESS, a-dréit-nés.n.s Dexterity. Horne.) ADVE/NTUROUS, &d-véo’-tshdr-ds. a. He that is 


ADRY’, a-drl’. ad. adpiyan, Sax.) Athirst. Burton. 
ADSCITYTIOUS, ad-sé-tish’-ds. “S14. a. [adseiti- 


tius, Lat.) > ear epee additional. Clarke. 
ADSTRICTION, Ad-strik’-shin. n.s. [adstrictio, 
sat. 


The act of binding together. 

To ADVA'NCE 6, ad-vanse’, 76. v.a. favancer, Fr.} 
To bring forward. Milton. To raise to preferment. 
Bacon. Toimprove. Tillotson. ‘To heighten; to 
grace. Suuth. To iorward. Bacon ‘To propose ; 
\o offer to the publick. Spenser. To pay before- 
hand. To lifiup. Barret. 

To ADVA'NCE, iid-vanse’. v. n. To come forwara. 
Parnel. To make improvement. Locke. 

ADV A'NCE, ad-vanse’. 79. n.s. The act of coming 
forward. Clarendon, A tendency to meet a lover. 


Wolsh. Gradual progression. “Atterbury. Im- 
‘sharon Hale. Advance-money ; money given 
fore-hand. Junius to the King. 


ADVA‘’NCEMENT, ad-vanse’-mént. n.s. The act of 
coming forward. Swift. Preferment. Shak. The 
act of advancing another. Shak. Improvement; 
romotion, Brown. Settlement on a wife. Bacon. 

ADVA'NCER, Ad-van’-sér. 98. n.s. He that ad- 
vances. Bacon. 

ADVANTAGE §, Ad-van’-tidje. 90. n. s. [avantage, 
Fr.J Superiority. Sprat. Superiority by unlawful 
ineans. Spenser. Opportunity; convenience. Shak. 
Favourable circumstances, Waller. Superiour ex- 
cellence. Glanville. Gain; profit. Job. Some- 
thing more than the mere lawful gain. Shak. Pre- 

Bey eration by comparison. Tillotson. 
0 ADVA'NTAGE, Ad-vin’-tAdje. v. a. To bene- 
fit. Nhakspeare. To promote. Brown. 

ADVA/NTAGEABLE, dd-van'-tadje-4-bl. a. Profit- 
able. Sir J. Heyward. 

ADVA'’NTAGED, ad-van’-t4-jéd. 362. a. Possessed 
of advantages. Glanville. 

ADVA‘NTAGE-GROUND, &d-van/-tadje-grddnd. 
n.s. Ground that gives superiority. Clarendon. 

ADVANTA’GEOUS, ad-van-ta/-jas. a. [avanta- 
geux, Fr.) Profitable; useful. jo selec 

ADVANTA’GEOUSLY, ad-van-ta'-jas-lé. ad. Con- 
veniently ; profitably. Arbuthnot. 

ADVANTA’GEOUSNESS, dd-van-th'-jas-nés, n.s. 
Profitableness ; usefulness. le. 

To ADVE‘NE §, ad-véne’. v. n. [advenio, Lat.) To 

to be superadded. Ayliffe. 


aecede to something ; 
ADVE/NIENT, ddeeeonb Bat. a. Superadded. 


Brown. 

A’DVENT,, fid’-vént. n.s. [adventus, Lat.] One of 
the holy seasons, signifying the coming of our Sa- 
viour; made the subject of devotion during the four 
weeks before Christmas. Common Prayer. 

ADVE'NTINF, dd-vén'-tlu. 140. a. [advenio, adven- 
tum, Lat.] Adventitious. Bacon. 

ADVENTITIOUS, Ad-vén-tish’-ds. a, Accidental; 
Wy piahtnccak not essentially inherent. Bacon. 

ADVENTI'TIOUSLY®, ad-vén-tish’-fs-lé. ad. Ac- 
cidentally. 

ADVE/NTIVE, fd-vén’-tlv, 157. n. s. The thing or 
son that comes from without. Bacon. Ob. J. 
ADVE/NTIVE*, ad-vén‘-tiv. 157. a. Adventitious. 

Bacon, [Jonson. 

ADVE/NTRY*, Ad-vén’-tré. n. s. An enterprise. B. 

ADVE/’NTUAL, ad-vén’-tshd-&l. 461. a. Relating 
to the season of advent. Bp. Sanderson. 

ADVE/NTURE 4, dd-vén’-tshdre, 461. n. s. {Fr.] 
An accident ; a chance ; ahazard. Hayward. The 
occasion of casual events; an enterprise in which 
something must be lefi to hazard. Dryden. 

To ADVE’NTURE, d-vén’share. v.n. To try 
the chance; to dare. Sh : 

To ADVE/NTURE, 4d-vén’-tshire, v.a. To put 
into the power of chance. Judges, ix. 

ADVENTURER, dd-vén’-tshir-tr, 98. n.s. He that 
seeks occasions of hazard. r. 

ADVE’/NTURESOME, id-vén’-tshdr-stim. a, The 
same with adventurous. Scarcely used in writing. 

ADVE/NTURESOMENESS,  4d-vén’-tshdr-sim- 
nés, 461. n. s. The quality of being adventure- 


inclined to adventures; bold. Dryden. Danger- 
ous. Addison, 
ADVE/NTUROUSLY, = Ad-vén’-tshdr-ds-lé. add. 
Boldly; daringly. Shakspeare. 
ADVE/NTUROUSNESS®, — Ad-vén’-tshir-ds-nas. 


n. 8. The act of being adventurous. 

A‘DVERB $6, ad’-vérb. n.s. [adverbitan, Lat.] A word 
joined to a verb or adjective, and solely applied to 
the use of qualifying and reswaining the latitude of 


their signification. Clarke. 
ADVE’RBIAL, ad-vér’-bé-al. a, Having the qual- 
Ky or structure of an adverb. Harris. Making use 


of adverbs. Tatler. 

ADVE/RBIALLY, Ad-vér’-be-dl-Jé. ad. Like an 
adverb, Addison. 

ADVE’RSABLE, ad-vér’-si-bl. 405. a. Contrary to; 


o wa to. Dict. 

AD "ERSA‘RIA, ad-véer-sh/-re-A. rn. s, phat] A 
common-place ; a book to note in, Bp. Bull. 

ee fid’-vér-sii-ré, 512, pe [adversa- 
rius, Lat. opponent; enemy. Shakspeare. 

A/DVERS RY®, Ad -ver-sheré. a. Opposite to ; ad- 
verse ; hostile. Bp. King. 

ADVE'RSATIVE, did-var-sh-tlv. 512. a. In gram- 
mar, applied to a word which makes some opposi- 
tion or variety. Worthington. 

ADVE’RSE §, dd/-vérse. a. [adversus, Lat.] Acting 
with contrary directions. Shak. Calamitous; at- 
flictive. Millon. Personally opponent. Sidney. 

To ADVE/RSE®, ad-vérse’, v.a. ‘To oppose. Gower. 

ADVE’RSENESS*, ad-vérse’-nés. n.s. Opposition. 


cr Morton. 

ADVE'RSITY, ad-vér’-sé-t8. 511. n. s. Affliction; 
calamity. Shakspeare. Misery. Hooker. 

A’DVERSELY, fd/-vérse-lé. ad. Oppositely 5 un- 
fortunately. Shakspeare. 

To ADVERT §, dd-vérv’. v. n. [adverto, Lat.] To 
attend to; to ay Sb Ray. 

To ADVE/RT*, ad-vért’. v.a. To regard; to ad- 
vise. More. 

ADVE‘RTENCE, fd-vér’-ténse. 

ADVE’/RTENCY, ad-vér’-tén 

ADVERTENT, dd-vér'-tént. 

. Hale. 

To ADVERTISE §, fd-vér-the’. v.a. [advertir, Fr.] 
To inform ; to give intelligence. Shak. To ave 
notice by means of an advertisement in the publick 

rints. Dryden. 

ADVERTISEMENT, dd-vér’-tlz-mént. 

ADVE/RTISEMENT, Ad-vér-tize/-mént. 
struction; admonition. Shak. Intelligence; infor- 
mation. Sir John Davies. Notice of any thing 
published in a pas legal notification. Censt. 
and Canon Eccl. 


iy~ As nouns ending in ment always follow the accentua- 
tion of the verbs from which they are formed, we fre- 
quently bear advertisement taxed with the grassest ir- 
regularity for having the accent on a different syllable 
from advertise —The origin uf this irregularity seems 
to have arisen from a change which bas taken place in 
the pronunciation of the verb since the noun has been 
formed; advertise and chastise were, in Shakspeare’s 
time, both accented on the penultimate, and therefore 
advertisement and chastisement were formed regularly 
from ther. 


“ Wherein he did the King his lord advertise.” 
Hen, VII. 
“ My grief cries louder than advertisement.” 
Much Ado, §e. 
“ Oh, then how quickly should this arm of mine, 
“ Now pria’ner to the palsy, chastise thee.” 
Richard II. 


“ And chastisement doth therefore hido ita head.” 
. Cesar. 


But since that time, the verbs advertise and chastise have 
fallen into an analogy more agreeable to verbs of the 
same form ; for the verbs to promise, practise, franchise, 
mortise, and divertive, are the only words where the ter- 
mination ise has not the accent either primary or se- 
condary; and if an alteration must be made to reconcile 
the pronunciation of the simple with that of the com- 
pound, we should find it much easier to change adrér- 
tisement and chastisement into advertisement and chas- 


ud 


n.s. Attention to. 
-st.§ Decay of Piety. 
a, Attentive; heed- 


bn. s. In- 
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—- 


AE 


(3? 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plve, pin ;— 


thvement, than adverttse and chastise into adcértise and 
chastise; but the irregularity scems too inveterate to 
admit of any alteration. WW. 

ADVERTIUSER, dd-vér-t¥-zir, 98. n.s. He that 
gives intelligence, Tatler, A paper publishing ad- 
vertisements. Burke. 

ADVE/RTISING, or ADVERTISING, add-vér-t- 
zing. part.a. Active ingetting intelligence. Shak- 


speare, Ob. 
To ADVE’SPERATE, Ad-vés’-pé-rate. $1. vn. 
adrespero, Lat.) ‘To draw towards evening. Dict. 
ADVICE, ad-vise’. 499. n.s. [avis, advis, Fr.) Coun- 
sel; istruction. Shak. Retlection; prudent con- 
sideration. Shak. Consultation; deliberation, Ba- 
con. Intelligence: this sense is chiefly commer- 





cial. 

ADVI'CE-BOAT, ad-vise’-bdte, n.s. A vessel em- 
ployed to bring intelligence. 

To ADVUGILATE®, ad-vid'-jil-ate. v.a. [advigilo, | 
Lat.J ‘To wateh diligently. Diet. 

ADVISABLE, dd-vl’-za-bl, 405. a. Prudent; fit 
to be advised. South, Open to advice. Fell. 


ADVISABLENESS, 4d-vl’-z4-bl-nés. nos. The 
quality of being advisable. 
To ADVUSE$, dd-vize’. 437. v. a. To counsel. 


Stak, ‘To give information. mg ee 
To ADVISE, dd-vize’. 490. rv. n. To consult; to 
consider 3 to deliberate. Milton. | 
ADVISED, ad-vi'-zéd. 362. part.a. Acting with | 
| 





deliberation. Bacon. Performed with deliberation. 
Hooker. 

ADVISEDLY, Ad-vi'-zéd-ld. 564. ad. Soberly; 
heedfully. Ascham. 7 

ADVUSEDNESS, ad-v¥'-zéd-nés. 365. n.s. Delib- 
eration. Sanderson. 

ADVISEMENT, ad-vize’-méat. n. s. Counsel; in- 
formation. Spenser. Prudeuce; cireumspection. 
1 Chron. Antiquated. 

ADVISER, dd-vi'-zdr. 98. n.s. The person that 
advises. Waller. 

ADVUSING®, ad-vi'-zing. n.s. Counsel; advice. 
Stakspecre. 

ADVI/SO*, Ad-vi/-26. n. s. [adviso, low Lat. aviso, 
Ital.} Advice; consideration. Whitlock. | 


ADU'LTERESS, 4-dal’-tar-#s. 7. s. A woman that 
commits adultery. Government of the Tongue. 

ADU‘LTERINE, aé-dal/-tdr-ine. 149. ». s. A child 
born of an adulteress : a term of canon-law, 

st Acca a-dal’-tdrdne. a. Spurious. Bp. 


To ADU'LTERIZE®, 4-+l4l’-tir-ize, rv. a. To com- 
mit adultery. Milton. 

ADU'LTEROUS, é-ddl-tar-ds, 314. a. Guilty of 
adultery. Shak. Spurious ; corrupt. Mer. Cusaubon.’ 

ADU'LTEROUSLY®, 4-dal/-tdr-ds-ld. ad. Io an 
adulterous mauner. Bp, Taylor. 

ADU'LTERY 64, 4-dal/-tar4. 556. n. s. Violation of 
the bed of a married person. Dryden. Adultera- 
tion; lr ay Ben Jonson. 

ADU/MBRANT, Ad-dun’-brint. a. That which gives 
a slight resemblance. ; 

To ADU/MBRATE §, Ad-din’-brate. 91, roa. [adum- 
bro, Lat.] ‘To shadow out; to give a slight like- 
ness, Decay % Piety. 

ADUMBRA’TION, Ad-dm-bri’-shan. nos. A slight 
and imperfect representation. Bacon, A faint 
sketch. Glanville. In heraldry, the shadow only 
of any figure outlined and painted of a colour dark- 
er than the field. 

ADUNA’TION, fd-d-nd’-shdn. n.s. [adtunare, Lat.] 
The state of being united; union. as “ranmer, 

ADU'NCITY, d-din’-sé-+é. 511. 2. s. Crookedness, 


Arliuthnot, 

ADU NQUE, f-déink’, 415. a. [aduncus, Lat.] Crook- 
ed; rr | inwards; hooked. Bucon. 

ADVOCACY, Ad/-vé-kA-sé, 516. ns. The act of 
pleading. Brown. Judicial pleading; law-suit. 
Chaucer. 

To ADVOCATE §*, dd/-vd-kite, v. a. [advoco, Lat.] 
To plead ; to su pport ; to defend. Milton. 

To A'DVOCATE®, Ad’-vé-khte. von. To perform 
the office of an advocate. Duwbeny, 1659. 

A‘DVOCATE, ad’-vd-kate. 2.3. He that pleads 
the cause of another. Ayl. Par. He that pleads 
as a controvertist or vindieator. Shak. In the 
scriptural and sacred sense, it stands for one of the 
offices of our Redeemer. Milton. Formerly, the 

tron of a church. Covel. 


ADULATION, ad-ja-la’-shiin, 294, n. s. [udulatio, | A‘)DVOCATESHIP*, Ad/-vd-kite-ship. nis. The 


Lat.] Flattery, high compliment. Shakspeare. 
ADULA’TOR, Ad-ja-la’-tée. 521. n.s. A flatterer. | 
A)DULATORY, ad’-ji-la-tar-ré. 512. [See Do- 

“Light a. Flattering ; full of compliments. Ld. 

Chester field. 

ADULA’TRESS*, Ad-ja-li/-trés, n.s, She that flat- 
tereth. Fitdoet. 

ADU'LT'$§, A-dalv’. a. [adadtus, Lat.] Grown up, 
Decay of Piety. 

ADU‘LT, a-dilv. 2s. A person grown, or full) 

wn, Sharp. Howell. 

A/DULTED, ad’-al-4éd. part. a. Completely grown. 

ADULT NESS, &-daiv-nés. 2. s. The state of be- 
ing adult. 

To ADU'LTER, &-dal’-tar, 98, 556. v. n. [adultero, 
Lat.] To commit adultery. B. Jonson. To stain; 
to pollute. Marston. A word not classical. 

ADU'LTERANT, 4-dal’-tar-ant. x. s. ‘That which 
adalterates, 

To ADU'LTERATE, 4-dal’tér-ate. v.n. To com- 
mit adultery. Shakspeare. 

Tv ADU LTERATE, adil’-tdr-Ate. 91. vo a. To 
corrupt by some foreign admixture ; to contaminate. 
Boyle, To change by admixture, without injuring 
or corrupting. Peacham. 

ADU'LTERATE, a-dal/-tdr-Ate. 91. a. Tainted 
with the guilt of adultery. Shak. Corrapted with 
some foreign mixture. Siei/?. 

ADU'LTERATELY®, f-dal’-tar-Ate-lé. ad. In an 
adulterate manner. 

ADU LITERATENESS, 4-dtl’-tdr-Ate-nés. 91, 98, 
559. 2s. The quality of being adulterate. 

ADULTERA’TION, @-dal-tr-A’-shin. nx. s. The 
act of adulterating. 
adulterated, Felton 


The state of being) 
; (|| AE, or AE. A diphthon 
ADI" LTERER, A-dal’-tir-dr. 98. n.s, The per-| 

son guilty of adultery. Druden. 


duty or place of an advocate. B. Jonson. ‘The 
assistance Or support of a great person ia a suit. 
Hailireell. 

A’DVOCATESS*, Ad’-vd-kA-t8s. an. s, 
advocate. Bp. Txylor. 

ADVOCA‘TION, Ad-vo-ka’-shin. n.s. The office 
or act of pleading. Shak. Like advocate, this word 
has also a scriptural and sacred sense. Bp. Taylor. 

ADVOLA/TION, dd-vo-l4’-shan, n. s. [advolo, Lat.] 
The act of flying to something. Dict. 

ADVOLU'TION, dd-vd-Li-sban, n. 8. [advolutio, 
Lat.] The act of rolling to something. ° 

ADVOUTRER*, Ad-véi-trér. ns. pe Fr.} 
An adulterer, Bale. [ Bacon 

ADVOUTRESS*, Ad-véiV-trés, n. s. An adulteress. 

ADVO'UTROUS*, Ad-vdi tras. a. Adulterous. Bade. 

ny isd UTRY, ad-vdi'-tré. 313. x. s. Adultery 

acon. 

ADVOWFE’, or ADVOWEE’, fid-vé8-40.. nos. He 
that has the right of advowson. 

ADVO'WSON, or ADVO/ WZEN, ad-vil-zan. 170. 
n. s. A right to present to a benefice. Core/. 

To ADU'RE, A-dire’, v.n. [aduro, Lat.) To burn 
up. Bacon. Ob. J. . 

ADU'ST$, d-dast’, a. [adustus, Lat.] Burnt up ; 
scorched, Milton. It is generally applied to the 
complexion and humours of the body. Quincy. 

ADU'STED, A-dast’-€d. a. Burnt; scorched. Mil- 
fon. Hot, as the complexion. Howell. 

ADU'STIBLE, 4-dés’-1é-bl. 179. a. What may be 
burat up. Dict. 

ADU'STION, d-das’-tshtin. 464. s. The act of burn- 
ing up, or drying. Burton. 

ADZ. n. s, See Appice. 


A femalé 


in the Latin language, 
which seems not properly to have any place in the 
English. a 


AFF 


AFF 
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£/GILOPS, #jé-lbps. ns. [atyAwp, Gr] A tu- 


mour or swelling in the great corner of the eye; 


also a plant so called. Quincy. 
A'GIS®, jis. ns. [egis, Lat] A shield. 


GLOGUE*, ég’-ldg. n. s. A pastoral ; a dialogue 
in verse between goat-herds. Pref. to Spenser's. 


Pustorals. 
EG YPTIACUM, ¢-jip-t-d-kim, 460. n. s. An 
ointment of honey, verdigrise, and vinegar. 


EL, or EAL, or AL, in compound names, signifies 
all, or altogether. So AElwin is a complete conquer- 
“ee : Albert, all illustrious, Gribson's 
1 


mplies assistance. So AE/fwin is victorious,' 


and bl fwold, an auviliary governour. Gibson. 
fENI'GMAS$, n.s. See EniGMa, and its derivatives. 

EQOLIPILE, n. s. See Eortpiie. 

AE/RIAL, A-¢'-ré-l. a. [uérius, Lat.] Belonging to 
the air. Milton. Produced by the air. Dryden. 
Inhabiting the air. Milton. Placed in the air. 
Pope. High; elevated in situation. Philips. 

AE/RIE, &-ré. n.s. [airie, Fr. Sometimes written 
aivry or eyrie.) A young brood or nest ofhawks. Shak. 

AVERIFORM®, &’-ir-t-form. a. (dio, Gr. and for- 
ma. Lat.] That which resembles air. Adams. 

AERO'GRAPHY®, &-tir-dg’-gri-. n.s. [dio and 
MaDe, pe ig description of the air. 

AERO‘LOGY, &-dr-dI/-lb-jé, 556. ns. [dip an 
ddyos. Gr.] The doctrine of the air. 

AEROMA‘ CY, W-tir-d-miin-st. 519. n. s. [dio 
and payrela, Gr.] The art of divining by the air. 
Cotgrare. 

AEROMETER®, A-dr-ént/-mé-tar. x. s. A ma- 
chine for weighing the air. 

AEROMETRY, 4-ér-dm‘-mé-iré. 518. n. 5. The 
art of measuring the air. Dict. 


ALRONA/UT*, a/-dr-d-nhwt. n.s. [ajo and vav-, 
tas, Gr.] He who has sailed through the air in a‘| Rovers. 

| AFFE/CTIONATELY, Af-fék’-shin-dte-lé. 91. ad. 

AERO'SCOPY, A-tir-ds’-kd-pé. 518. n. s. [dijo and) 


ball6on. Burke. 


exizrw, Gr.) ‘lhe observation of the air. Dict. 


AEROSTA’TION®, A-dr-ds-th/-shdn. 2. s. [de- 
rovation, Fr. dijo and terayat, or cratien, Gr.J he, 


science of yA tn | air. Adams, 


A’ THIOPS-MI 


black powder. Quincy. 
ATUTES, 6-tl'-1¢z. ns, [deros, an eagle.) Eagle- 
stone. 3 


Quincy. , 
AFAR, a4-far’. ad. [apeo plan, apennan, Sax.] 
at 

From afar; from a distant) 
place. Addison. Afar off ; remotely distant. Sir: 
| AFFECTUOSITY, Af-fék-tshi-ds/-s0-t0. n. s. [affec- 

part. a. Frighted; terrified ;' 
J ; [ Milton. 
. A FER, d'-far. 98. ns. a) The southwest wind.. 
Hi’-le-té, nr. s. ‘The quality) 


Ata great distance. Shak. To or from a 


distance. Dryden. 


Joim H yward. 
AFE‘ARD, 4-férd’. 

afraid, Spenser. Ob. J. 
AFFABIVLITY, af-fa-t 

of being affable. Shak 


105. a. : 
A/FFABLES, af-fa-bl. 405. a. [affubilis, Lat.] Easy 
Bacon. Benign; mild;! 


of manners; courteous. 
favourable. Tatler. 





ERAL, é/-thé-dps-min/-Ar-ril.n.s. | 
Quicksilver and sulphur, ground together to a’ 


AFFE'CT, af-fékt’. n. s. Affection; passion; sensa- 
tion. Bacon. Quality; circumstance. Wiseman. 
‘The antiquated word for affection. 

To AFFE'CT §, af-féku’. v.a. [aficio, affectum, Lat.] 
To act upon; to produce effects in any other thing. 
Milton. To move the passions. Addison, To aim 
at. Dryden, ‘To vend to, Newton. To be fond of. 
Hooker. To make a show of something. Prior. 
To imitate in an unnatural manner. B, Jonson. 
T'o convict of some crime. Aryliffe. 

AFFE/CTATED*, af-fék’-ta-éd. “a. Far-fetched. 
Barret. Old word for affected. 

AFFECTA‘TION, af-fék-t4/-shin. n.s. Fondness; 
high degree of liking. Hooker. An artificial show. 
LS wgemp Affection or liking simply. Bp, Hall. 

he act of desiring or aiming at. Pearson. 

AFFECTED, af-fék/-t@d. part. a. Moved; touch- 
ed with affection. Shak. Studied with over-much 
care, Shakspeare. Full of affectation. 

AFFE'CTEDLY, af-fék’-téd-lé. ad. 1n an affected 
manner ; hypocritically. Brown. Studiously ; 
with laboured intention. ppeoay of Piety. 


AFFE/CTEDNESS, affék’-téd-nés. n. s. The 
quality of being affected. 

APPE STER*. n. s. See AFFEcTOR. 

AFFE/CTINGLY®, af-fék’-ting-lé. ad. Tn an af- 


fecting manner. 

AFFE'CTION §, 4f-f@k/-shan. n.s. The state of be- 
ing affected 5 used in the sense of pos nang' Shak, 
Passion of any kind. Spenser. ve; kindness. 
Shak. Good-will to any object. Bucen. State 
of the mind in general. Shak. Quality ; proper- 
ty. Boyle. State of the body. Wiseman. Lively 
representation in painting. Wotton, Shakspeare. 

AFFECTIONATE, Af-fék/-shan-Ate. a. Warm; 
zealous. Sprat. Strongly inclined to, ; 
Fond ; tender. Sidney. Benevolent; tender. 


In an affectionate manner. 1 Thes. ii. 

AFFE CTIONATENESS, Af-fék’-shéin-dte-nés. 
n. s. Foudness ; tenderness. 

AFFE/CTIONED, af-fék’-shtind. 359. a. Affected ; 
conceited ; now ohsolcte in this sense. Shak, In- 
clined; mentally disposed. Rom. xii. 

AFFE/CTIOUSLY, &ffék/-shis-lé. ad. In an af- 
fecting manner. Dict. 

AFFE/CTIVE, &-fék’-tiv. a. 


Burnet. 

AFPE/CTIVELY®, af-fék’-tiv-lé. ad. In an impres- 
sive manner. 

AFFE‘CTOR4, or AFFE'CTERS, Af-fék/t4r. n. s. 
One thatis cuiltv of affectation. Coflzrare. 


That which affects. 


tuositas, low Lat.] Passionateness, 

AFFE'CTUOUS, af-fék/-tshd-ds, 464. ¢. Full of 
assion. Irland. 

0 AFFE'RE, af-fére’, v. a. [sher, Fr.] In Jaw, 

to confirm. Huleet, See To Arrrar. 
AFFE/RORS, af-fe’-rirz. n.s. [from affere.] Per- 

sons appointed to mulct such as have committed 

faults arbitrarily punishable. Covel. 


A‘FFABLENESS, af’-fa-bl-ués. n. s, Courtesy; | AFFE'TUOSO*, fif-fér'43-6'-s6. a. [Ital] In 


affability. 

A‘FFABLY, af -fa-blé, ad. In an affable manner. 
Bommont and Fletcher, 

A‘FEABRODS, Af’-fa-bras. a. [affabre, Fr.] Skil- 
firtly made. Dirt. 

AFFABULA‘TION, af-fab-t-la’-shiin, n. s. [affabu- 
hatin, Lat.] The moral of a fable. Dict. 


AFFA‘IR, af-fire’. ». s. [affaire, Fr.] Business; 
something to be transacted. Pope. In military, 


e, artial engagement. 
To AFFA/MISH 9*, Af-fam’ish. v.a. [affamer, Fr.] 
To starve, Spenser. 
APF AMISH MENT *, af-fam/-Ish-m4nt. n. #. Starv- 
ing. Bp. Hall. 


language, a 


To AFFE/AR®*, Af-tére’. 227. v. a. [apawepan, Sax. 


ferrere.] ‘T'o frighten, Spenser. 


To AFFL’AR, or rather to AFFF/ER, af-fere’. vn. 


[affer, Fr.] 
Shakspeare. An old term of law. 








musick, what is to be sung or played tenderly. 
AFFVANCE §, af-f¥-anse. n. s. ‘[affiance, W'r.] A. 
marriage-contract. Spenser. Trust in’ general. 
Shakspeare. Trust in the divine promises. Jf:u- 


mond, 

Jo AFFVANCE, af-fl’-finse. r.a. To betroth. Spen- 
ser. To give confidence. Pope. 

AFFIANCER, af-fi'-An-stir. vw. s. He that makes a 


contract of marriage. Dict. 
AFFIDA’TION, &f-fé-di’-shan. Qn. s. {ofide, 

Lat.] Mutual 
contract. Dirt 


AFFIDA‘TURE, Af-fe-di'-tshire. 

AFFIDAVIT, Af @-dA/-vit. n. s, [ufidavit, low Lat.) 
A declaration upon oath. Donne. 

AFPI/ED, &f-fi-€4. 362. part.a. Joined by contract; 
affianced. Shakspeare 


speare. 
| To AFFVLE®, Afile’. v. a. [afiler, Fr.] To polish. 
To confirm; to give a sanction to.' | 


1 AFFILIATION, &F-(11-8-W-shdn. n.s, (ad and filixs, 
i ; 


Cheanucer. 


AFF 


AFO 


(7 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fit;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin;— 


Lat.] Adoption; the act of taking a son. id 


me. 

ATF INAGE, Af-fé-ndje. 90. n.s. [afinage, Fr.] Re- 
fining metals by the ee Dict. 

AFFINED, 4f-f}-néd. 562. a. [afinis, Lat.] Joined 
by affinity. Shakspeare. 

AFFINITY, af-fin’-nété, 511. n.s. Relation by 
marriage : opposed to consunguinity, or relation by 
birth. Sidney. Relation to; connexion with, Camd. 

7'0 AFFURMS4, af frm’. 108. v. n. [afirmo, Lat.] ‘To 
declare. Shakspeare. 

To AFFYRM, dt-férm’. va. To declare positively. 
Acts, xxv. 'To ratify or approve. Bacon. 

AFFUVRMABLE, at-tér-ma-bl. @. What may be af- 
firmed. Fale, 

AFFURMABLY®, af-fér’-mi-blé. ad. In a way ca-| 

able of atlirmation. 

ALPVRMANCE, Af-fér’-manse, n.s. Confirmation. 
Bacon, Declaration, Selden, 

AFFIRMANT, af-fér’-mant. n. s. A declarer. Dict. 

AFFIRMA‘TION, &f-fér-md‘-shin. n.s. The act) 
of affirming or declaring. Shak. 'The position af- 
firmed. JZammond. Confirmation. Hooker. | 

AFFIRMATIVE, af-fér’-ma-tiv, 158. a. That which 
aflirms. HHeeker. ‘That which can or may be af- 
firmed. Newton. Positive; dogmatical. Taylor. 

AFPVIRMATIVES®, af-fér'-ma-tiv. 2. s. What con- 
tains an affirmation. Stillingfleet. 

AFFIYRMATIVELY, af-fér’-mai-tiv-lé, ad. In an 
affirmative manner. Brown. 

AFFURMER, af-fér’-mar. 98. n.s. The person that} 
affirms. Bp. Bramhall. 

To AFFYX4$, if-tiks’. v.a. [afigo, afixum, Lat.]) 
To unite to the end. Locke. ‘To connect conse- 

veatially. Jzammond, Simply, to fasten or fix. 
Spenser. 

AFFYVX, af-fiks. 492. n. s. Something united to the 
end of a word, Clarke. A term of grammar. 

AFFIXION, affik’-shin. n.s. The act of affixing. 
The state of being affixed. Bp, Hall, 

AFFLA’TION af-ila’-shdn. n.s. [aflo, afiatum, Lat.] 
The act of breathing upon any thing. Dict. | 

AFFLA TUS, ai-fla’-ths, n.s. [Lat.) Communi-! 
cation of the power of prophecy. Whitby. 

To AFFLUCT §, af-fikt’. v. a, [afflicto, Lat.] To put 
to pain; to grieve. Hooker. ‘To break; to over- 
throw : Jopise, Lat.] Milton. | 

AFFLIYCTEDNESS, Af-tlik’-téd-nés. on. s. The} 
state of afili¢tion. 

AFFLICTER, af-flik’-tdr, 98, n. s. The person that! 
afflicts; a tormenter. Holoet. 

AFFLICTINGLY®, a€-flik’-ting-lé, od. In an af-! 
flicting manner. 

AFFLICTION, Af-fik’-shan, n.s. Calamity. Hook-; 
er. The state of sorrowfulness, Shakspeare. 

AFFLICTIVE, af-flik’-tiv. 158. a. Causing afflic-; 
tion; painful ; tormentin 


é. Bp. Hail. 
AFFLICTIVELY®, Af-tik’-tiv-lé. ad. Painfally. 


Brown. 

A/F FLUENCE, af-fid-énse. n.s. The act of flow- 
ing to any place. Wotton. FExuberance of riches. 
Rovers, 

A‘ FFLUENCY, &f-fih-8n-sé, n.s. The same with 
affluence. 

A/PFLUENT 64, Af-fid-@nt. a. [affuens, Lat.] Flow- 
ing to any part. Harvey. Abundant; wealthy. 

ror. 

A‘FFLUENTLY®, af-fld-@nt-lé. ad. In an affluent 
manner. 

A/FFLUENTNESS, Af-fli-ént-nés, x. s. The qual- 
ity of being affluent. Dict. 

A‘ ELUX, af-fliks. n. s. [affhexus, Lat.) The act 
of flowing to some place; affluence. Graunt. 

AFFLU’‘XION, Af-flak’-shtin. n. s. The act of flow- 
ing to a particular place, or from one place to an- 
other, rowne, 

To AFFORD 4, &f-tord’. v.a. [afforer, Fr.] To 
yield or produce. To grant, or coufer any thing. 
Spenser ‘To be able to sell. Addison. To be able 
to bear expenses, Swif?. y 

To AFVO'REST §, Af-f0r-rést. 109, 168. va. lagers. 
fave, Lat.] To turn ground into forest. Sir J. irs, 











AFFORESTA/‘TION, = Af-fér-rés-t4/-shiin. 
Ground turned into forest. Hale. 
To AF FRA‘NCHISE 6, Af-fran’-tshiz, 140. v.a, [a/- 
ranchir, Fr.) ‘To make free. 


AFFRA/NCHISEMENT*, af-irfin’-tshiz-mant. n. s. 


nm. 8. 


The act of making free. 

To AFFRA’P §*, a frap’. v.n. [affra Ital} To 
strike; to make a blow. Spenser. Ob. T 

To AFFRA‘P*, af-frip’. v.a. To strike down 


Spenser. 

To AVFRA'Y §, if-fra’. va. [effrayer, Fr.] To fright , 
to terrify. Fuiry Qu. To put one in doubt. Aioet. 

AFFRA’Y, af-fra’. n.s. A tumultuous - 

AFFRA‘Y MENT, 4f-fra’-mént. § assault. Tumult ; 
confusion. Spenser. 

AFFRE/T*, af-frét’. 2. s. Lfretta, Ital. speed.] Fu- 
rious onset; immediate attack. Spenser. 

AFFRICTION, af-frikshiin. n. s. [affrictio, Lat.] 
The act of rubbing one thing upon another, Boyle. 

AFFRVENDED*, ai-trénd’-€d. pert. a. Reconciled ; 
made friends. Spenser. 

To AFFRVGHT §, af-trhte’. v.a. [apy phan, aron- 
cian, Sax.) ‘T'o affect with fear; to terrify. Shak. 

AFFRYVGHT, 4f-frite’, 393. ns. Terrour; fear. 
Dryden. "The cause of fear. B. Jonson. 

AFFRIGHTEDLY®, af-irlte’-€d-lé, ad. Under the 
impression of fear. 

AFFRIGHTER*, af-frlte’-ir. n. s. He who fright- 
ens. Shelton. 

3 ita if-frhte’-fMl. a. Terrible; dread- 
ul. att. 

AFFRI'GHTMENT, Af-irite’-mént. n. s. Fear; ter- 
rour. Wotton. Fearfulness. Barrow. 

To AFFRONT $, af-fraat’. 165. v. a. [offronter, Fr.] 
‘To meet face to face. Shak. To meet ina hostile 
manner, front to front. Milton. ‘To offer an open 
insult. Fair fier, 

AFFRONT, af-frint’, n.s. Insult offered to the 
face. Bacon, Outrage; act of contempt. Milton. 
Open opposition; encounter. Milton. Disgrace ; 
shame. Arbuthnot. 

AFFRONTER, Af-frin’-tar. 98. n. s. [affronteur, 
old Fr.) The person that affronts. 

AFFRO'NTING, af-fran’-ting. part. a. Contumeli- 
ous. Watts. 

sa ea inact Af-frin’-tiv. a. Causing affront. 


sn, 

AFFRO/NTIVENESS*, af-fran’-tiv-nés. n.s. The 
Tae ives affront. Asi. 

To AFFU'SE 4, af-fize’. v.a. [a ge aaa 
‘To pour one thing upon another. Boyle. 

AFFU’SION, af-fi’-zhan. n. s. [affusio, Lat.] The 
act Dor upon. Grew. 

To AFFY%S, af-fl’. v. a. [afier, Fr.] ‘To betroth in 
order to marriage. Shak. ‘To bind; to join. Mon- 


tagu, 

To AFFY’, Af-fl’. v. n. To put confidence in. Titus 
Andronicus, B, Jonson. Fotherby. Ob. J. 

AFIVELD, 4-f@éld’. 275. a. To the field. Afilton. 
In the field, Old Ballads. See Fircp. 

AFI/RE®, d-flre’. ad. On fire. Gower. 

AFLA’T, 4-fl41’, ad. Level with the ground. Bacon. 

AFLO/AT, a-fidte’. 295. ad. Floating. Shakspeare 

AFOO'T, f-ffit’, 307. ad. On foot. Shakspeare. In 
action. Shakspeare. In motion, Shakspeare. 

AFORE (6, 4-fore’.. prep. [at-ponan, Sax.] Not be- 
hind; obs. Before; nearer in place. ner in 
time, Shak. Prior or superiour to. Athan. Creed. 
Under the notice of. B. Jonson. In the power of: 
noting the right of choice, B. Jonson. 

AFORE, 4-fore’. ad. In time foregone or past. Es- 
dras. First in the way. Shak. Jn front; in the 
fore-part. Spenser. Rather than. B. Jonson. 

AFO’ EGOING, d-fore’-gd-ing. part. a. Going be- 
fore. Lilly. 

AFO/REHAND, 4-fore’-hind. ad. By a previous 
provision. Government of the Tongue. Provided; 


ee Bacon. 

AF EMENTIONED, 4-fore’-mén’-shand. 362. a. 

Mentioned before. Addison. 

AFO’YRENAMED, 4-fore’-na/-méd. 362. a. Named 
before. Peacham, - 


AFT 


AGA 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—péind ;—thin, rnis. 


AFORESAID, 4-fore’-sade. a. Said before. Baron. | 


AFO’RETIME, a-fore’-time. ad. In time past. Su- 
sannalt, 

AFRAID, d-frade’. part. a. [apypht, apophe, 
Sax.] Struck with fear. Psalm feel 

AFRE’SH, 4-frésh’. ad. [apepcean, Sax.] Anew. 
Knoiles. See Fresn. 

A‘FRICAN®, af-fré-kan. a. Belonging to Africa. 
Sir 7’. Herbert. 

AFRICAN, af-fré-kAn. ns. A native of Africa, 
Stakspetre. A kind of marigold. 

A‘'FRICK®, af-frik. a, Belonging te Africa. Milton. 

A/FRICK*, af-frik. n. s. The country of Africa. 
Shaksperre. Bentley. 

AFRONT, A-irént’. 165. ed. In front. Shakspeare. 

AFT*, aft. ad. [aptan, Sax.] Abafi; astern, A sea- 
term: ‘ fore and af?,’ 

A‘/PTERS, af-tér. 93. prep. Following in place. 
Stok. Llnpursuitof. 1 Sam. xxiv. Behind. Newson. 
Posteriour in time. Dryden. According to. Ba- 
con. In imitation of. Addison. 

AFTER, af-tar. ad. In succeeding time. Bacon. 
Following another, Shakspenre. 

A‘FTER®, ai’-tilr. n. s. Succeeding time. Young. 

A/FTERACCEPTA ‘TION af -téir-ak-sép-1d'-shém. 
x. s. A s@nse not at first admitted. Dryden. 

A FTERACCOUNT®, af -tér-Ak-kédn. n. s. Pa- 
ture reckoning. Willincbeck. 

APTERACT®, af-tir-akt. n. s. An act subsequent 
to another. Lord Berkeley. 

A FTERAGES, af-tar-dje. n. s. Posterity. Milton. 

A/PTER AGES, af -tdr-a’-jéz. n. 8. Successive times, 
Addison. 

AFTER ALL, af-tir-all’. ad. When all has been 
taken into the view ; in fine; in conclusion; upon 
the whole. Atterbury. ° 

A‘FTERAPPLICATION?®, af tr-Ap-plé-ka’-shan. 
nm. a. An application not made immediately. Cov-| 


entry. 

A‘/FTERATTACKS®, Af-tir-4t-tak’. w. s. An attack 
not mace immediately. Wirburton. 

A‘ETERBAND*®, af-tdr-band. n. s. A future band! 
or chain. Milton, 

ATFTERBEARING®, af-tar-bare-ing. n. s. Usual | 
or ordinary product. Sir 7'. Browne. | 

AFT ERDIR TH, Af-tér-bérth, n.s. The membrane | 
in Which the birth was involved; the secundine. 
WWosemoan. 

AE TERCLAY SF 4e-kip. 
afier an affair is supposed t 

A'YVTERCOMER®, 
cessour. Turbervile. 

A FYTERCOMFORT?, af-tar-kdm-féirt. nv. s. Future 
comnfort. JB. Joason. 

A‘FTER-CONDUCT?®, af-tir-kén’-dakt. n. s, Sub- 
sequent behaviour, Sherlock. 

A vt ERCONVICTION® af-tar-Bén-vik/-shén.n.s. 

| 


n.s, Events happeuing 
obeatanend, Spenser, 
f-tfr-kiim-mdr. n.s. A sue- 








Future conviction. Neuth. 

A'FTERCOST, af -tdr-kost. 2. 5. The latter charges. 
Mortimer. 

A/FTERCOURSE?*, af-tir-Kérse. n. s. Future 
course. Brown. | 

A’FTERCROP. af-tir-krép. n. s. The second crop, 
or harvest of the same year. Mortimer. 

A‘PTERDAYS®, af-tdr-daze. n. s, Future days. 
Con rreve. 

AFTERDINNER, af-tir-din’-nir, 2. s. The hour 

assiny just afier dioner. Shakspeare. 

AETEREATAGE®, piesa n. &. 
the increase of the same year. Burn. 

A‘VFTERENDEAVOUR, Af-tdr-én-dév-dr. 2. s. 
Au endeavour made afier the first effort. Locke. 

APTERENQUIRY, af-dr-én-kwh-ré, ns. En- 
quiry mace afier the fact committed. Sluckspeare. 

To A'VTEREYE, af-tir-l. v.a. To keep one in| 
view, Shakspeare. Ob. J. 





Part of 








| A‘FTERIGNORANCE®, 4i'-tfr-ig/-nd-rinse. n. s 


Subsequent ignorance. Stu ford. 

A‘FTERKINGS*®, af-tty-klugs. n. s. Succeeding 
kings. Shuck/ford. 

A‘FTERLIFE®, af/-tér-tife, 2. s. The remainder of 
life. Dryden. A life afier this. Butler. 

A/FTERLIVER, 4f-tdr-liv-vir, 2. s. He that lives 
in succeeding times. Sidney. __ 

A‘FTERLIVING®*, ff-tir-liv-ing. n. s. Future 
days. Beaumont and Iletcher. 

A/FTERLOVE, af -tar-ldv. n.s. The second or later 
love. Shakspesre. 

A/FTERMALICE®, af-tdr-mial-lis. ns. Suecceding 
matice. Dryden. 

AYFTERMATH, af-tiir-math. n.s. [efier, and math, 
from mow.) The second crop of grass, mowu in au- 
tumn. Ifetland. See Arrencror. 

A’FTERMOST®*,  4f-tir-mést. a. 
Afawkesworth, 

A‘P'TERNOON, af -tdy-nd6n’/. 2. s. Tie time from 
the mendian to the evening. Shakspesre. 

AVP TERNOURISHMENT, af -tdr-ndir-rish-mént. 
nm. s. Future nourishinent. Pericles. 

A‘FTERPAINS, af’ -tar-panz. ns. The pains after 
_~ by which women are Celivered of the secua- 

ine. 

i fo ori iif-tir-part. n.s. The latter part. 

“rks, 

A‘/FTERPIECE®, af-tiir-pédse. n. s. A farce, or 
auy smaller eutertainment, afier the play. R 
Cumbertand, ; 

A‘ TERPROOP, ff-tdr-prdéf. n. s. Evidence pas 
teriour to the thing in question. Qualities huown 
by subsequent experience. bVotton. 

A‘ FTERRECKONINGS, af-idr-rék-k'n-Ing. n. s. 
An account to be given hereafier. Goodman, 
Burke. 

A‘FTERREPENTANCE®, = af-tér-ré-pént/-dinse 
x. s. Future repentance. South. 

A/FTERREPORT*, af-tr-ré-port. a, s. Subse 
queut information or report. South. 

AETERROTTENNESS*, af-idr-rdv’-t'n-nés. nn. s 
Future rotieaness. Soni. . 

AVFTERSTATE®, df-iv-sthie. n. s. The future 
state. Glanville, 

ATTERSTING®*, af-tdr-sting. nr. s. Subsequent 
sting. Ld. Lervey. 

as Nelle af-t&r-storm. n.s. Future storm 

drug en. 

A/FTERSUPPER®, Af-tar-stp-par. ». s. The time 
between supper and going to bed. Stiakspesze. 

AVFTERTASTER, af-tir-taste. n. s. Taste remain 
ing upon the tongue atter the draught. 

AFTERTHOUGHT, af-dr-thawt ns. Reflec 
tions after the act. Druden, 

A‘ETERTIME, af -tdr-tme. n. s, Succeeding time 


Mill. 

A/F TERTOSSING, af-tér-tds-ing. n.s. The mo 
tion of the sea afler a storm. Aduison. 

AVFTERWARD, af-tir-ward. 88. ad. In sueeced- 
ing time; sometimes written afterwards, but less 

roperly. Hooker. 

APTERWISE*, af-tar-wlze. a. Wise too late 
Aidilison. 

A‘FTERWIT, af-tér-wil. n.s. Contrivance of expe- 
dients afier the occasion of using them is past. 
Le Estrange. 

A‘FTERWITNESS*, af-tir-wit-nés. 2. s. Future 
witness. Ld. Iderven. 

AVFTERWRATH, af-tdr-razh. n. s. Anger when 
the provocation seems past. Shatspeure. 

A/FTERWRITERS4, a’ -tdr-rl-tarz, 2. s. Succes- 
sive writers. Slick ford. 


AFT WARD*®, ai’-ward. See Arrrnmost. 


Hindmest. 


A'GA, ¥-gi. vn. s. The title of a Turkish military 


officer in chief. 


AFTERGAME, Al-tir-wiine. 2. 8. Methods taken || AG A‘IN §, A-gén’. 206. ad. [ayen, on-Zean, Sax.] A 


after the first turn of affairs. Wotton. Addison. 
A'FTERHOPE*, 4f-tir-hdpe. n-s. Future hope. 
B. Jonsem. 
A‘FTERHOURS, af-tar-darz. n.s. The hours that 


succeed. camper 


second time; once more. Bacon. On the other 

hand. Bacon. On another part. Dryden. In re- 

turn, noting re-action., Back; in restitution, N/ias. 

In return for any thing; in recompense. Prov, xix. 

In order of rank or succestion. acon. Besides; 
7 


AGG 


(Cy 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat —mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


i 


AGI 


. 


in any other time or place. Bacon. Twice as{| To AGGLO/MERATE, ag-giém’-mir-dte, v.n.To 


much, Pope. Again and again; often. Locke. 
In opposition ; by way of resistance. Rom. ix. 
La. ie as returning from some message. Deu. i. 
In’answer. 1. Sam. 4 
$67 We find this word written according to the general 
eee in the Duke of Buckingliam!’s verses to) 
r. Pope: 
“T littl thought of launching forth agen, 
“ Amidst advent'rous rovers of the peu.” WW. 
AGA‘INST, 4-génst’. 206. prep. [censeon, ouxeond, 
Sax.] In opposition to any person. Gen. Contra- 
ry; looker, In contradiction to any opinion. 
Tillotson. With contrary motion or tendency, 
Shak, Contrary to rule or law. Milton. site 


to; in place. Dryden. ‘To the hurt of another, 
Sir J. Davies. 1n provision for; in expectation of. 
Spenser. 


AGA‘/INWARD, d-gén’-ward. ad. Gower, Ob. T’. 
For hitherward. 

A/GALAXY, ag’-4-lak-sé. 517. n.s. (a and ydda, 
Gr.] Want of milk. Dict. 

AGA’PE, é-gipe’. 75. ad. [a and gape.] Staring with, 
eagerness. Milton. See GaPr. 

A'GARICK, ag’-d-rik. n. 8. [agaricnm, ge A drug 
of use in physick, and the dyeing trade. It is male 
and female; the male grows on oaks, the female: 
on larches. Bacon. 

AGA'ST, a-gist’, a. Struck with terrour; amazed. 
Milton. Usually, of late, aghast, which see. 

AGA‘TR*, &-gate’. ad. [from zait.] On the way ; ago- 
ing. Brewer. A provincialism. See Garr. 

A/GATE$, Ag’-at. 91, n. s. [agat, gemma, Goth.] A 
precious stone of the lowest class. S re. 

AG aot el a Of the nature of agate. Wood- 


ward, 

To AGA'ZE4§, ag-dze’. v. a. To strike with amaze- 
ment, 8 er. Ob. J. ‘ 

AGA‘ZED, a-gi/-zéd. part. a. Struck with amaze-| 
ment. Shakspeare. 

AGE, Aje. n. s. Any period of time attributed to 
somet ing as the whole, or part, of its duration. ' 
Sluk. A succession or generation of men. Sir J. 
Davies, The time in which any particular man, | 
or men, lived. Pope. ‘The — of a hundred 
years. The latier part of life; old-age. Shwk. 
Maturity ; ripeness. Hammond. In law : ina man, 
the ave of fourteen years is the age of discretion, 
and twenty-one years is the full age > a woman at 
twenty-one is able to alienate her lands. Cowel. 

A'GED), a/-jéd. 363, a. Old; stricken in years. | 
Elooker. . 

A‘'GEDLY, 2'-jéd-lé, ad. After the manner of an’ 
aged person. LHiloet. l 

AGEN 
turn. Milton, Dryden. 


See AGAIN. 


| A‘GG 


ed into one mass. T'homson, 

AGGLOMERA’‘TION*, dg-giém-mir-A/-shda. rv. s. 
Heap. Warton. 

AGGLU'TINANTS, 4g-gli’-té-ndnts. n. s. Medi- 
cines having the power of uniting parts together. 
AGGLU'TINANT®, fig-gli/-té-ndut. a. Uniting 

arts together. Gray. 

7 AGG UTINATES, fig-gli’-té-nate. ». a. fad, 
and gluten, Lat. glue.} To unite one part to an 
other. Harvey. 

AGGLUTINATION, oe an ee ns 
Union; cohesion. Howell. 

AGGLU‘TINATIVE, Ag-gli’-té-né-tiv. 512. a. 
Having the power of lutination, Wiseman. 

To AGGRA'C Edt davarches". {aggratiare, Ital.) 
To favour. Spenser. 

AGGRANCE”, ag-grise’. n. s. Kindness ; favour. 
Spenser. 

AGGRANDIZA’TION®, 2 rotor cari n. 5. 
The act of ndizing. Waterhouse. 

To AGGRANDI'ZE §, Ag’-gran-dize. 159. v.a. [ag- 
grandiser, Fr.) To make great; to enlarge; to 
exalt. Ayliffe. "To increase. Sir T'. Herbert. 

To A‘'GGRANDIZE*, Ag’-grin-dize. v. n. To be- 
come greater; to increase. John Halk 

AGGRAN a ees Pe 

CADEMY.] 7.8. Lie state of ber geran . 
La, Chester etd so 

A’/GGRANDIZER, 4g’-gran-dize-dr. n. s. He that 
aggrandizes. 

To AGGRA‘TE, Ag-grate’. v. a. {aggratare, bal.) 
To please ; to treat with civilities. Spenser. Ob. J. 

A’/GGRAVABLE $*, dg’-gri-va-bl. a. Making any 
thing worse ; ae prav ating. Dr. H. More. 

To AGGRAVATE §, ag’-gra-vate. 91. rv. a. [agzra- 
vo, Lat.] To make heavy; used only metaphori- 
cally. Milton. To make any thing worse. Bacon. 

AGGRAVA‘TION, fig-gra-va’-shan. n.s. The act 
of making heavy. Haokewill. Enlargement to 
enormity. Addison. Extrinsical circumstances 
which increase guilt or calamity. Hamznond. 


| A'GGREGATE, dg’-gré-gate. 91. a. Framed by 


collection of any particular parts into one mass. 

rown. 

A‘'GGREGATE, ag’-gré-ghte. n. s. Result of the 
conjunction of many particulars, Glanville. 

To A‘'GGREGATES, dg’-gré-gite. v. a. [agerego, 
Lat. Ad ra . a ag erage Milton. 

ATELY - te-lé. ad. Collec- 

tively. Ld. Chesterfield 

AGGREGA’TION, ag-gré-ga’-shan. n. s. Collec- 
tion. Brown. The act of collecting many into ove 
whole. Woodward. An aggregate. Bp. Bull. 


, &-gén’. 206. ad, [axen, Sax.) Again; inre-|| A'GGREGATIVE®, 4g’-gré-ga-tiv. a. Taken to- 


gether. Spelman. 


A/GENCY, a/-jén-sé. nr. s. The quality of acting.|| AGGRE’GATOR®, eos n. s. [Lat.] He 
urton. 


Woodward. The office of an ageut or factor. 
Swift. 

A/GEND®*, fa/-jénd. : 

AGE) NDUM*, id-jéu'-diin. Matter relating to 
the service of the church. Wilcocks. Bp. Bariow.| 

A‘'GENT '§, 4'-jént. a. [agens, Lat.] That which acts. | 

recom, 

A'GENT, a/-jént. nos. An actor. Hooker. A sub- 
stitute; a deput y3; a factor, Shak. That which 
lias the power of producing effects. T'emple. 

A'GENTSHIP, &-jént-ship. n. s. The office of an 
agent. Beunmont and Firtcher. 

AGGELA’TION, Ad-jé-la'-shdn. n. s. [gelu, Lat. 
Concretion of ice. Brown. 

AGGENERA‘TION, ad-jén-ndr-a/-shan. n. s. [ad, 
and generatio, Lat.) The state of growing to an- 
other body. Brown, 

A GGER*Ad’-jar.n. s. [Lat.] A fortress, or trench. 
Tlearne. [ Diet. 

To AGGERATE, ad'-jir-Ate. », a. To beap up. 

AGGEROSE, ad-jiir-dse’. a. [agger, Lat.] Full of | 
heaps. Dict. 

To AGGLOMERATES, dg-gidm’-miar-dte. v. a. 
frzglomero, Lat.) To gather up ina ball, as thread, 

o gather together. Young. 


n.s.[agendum, Lat.) 


who collects materials. 


| To AGGRE'SS §, ag-grés'. v.n. [aggredior, eegres 


sum, Lat.] To commit the first act of violence 
rior. 
AGGRE’SS*, Ag-grés’. n. s. [aggressus, low Lat, 
Aggression. iE” ] 
AGGRE'SSION, dg-grésh’-dn. n. s. The first act of 
injury. L’ Estrange. 
AGGRE‘SSOR, ag-grés’-sfir, 98,418. 2.5. The 
rson that first commences hostility. Dryden. 
AGGRIEVANCE, dg-gré’-vanse. n. s. Injury. 
Constitutions and Can, Eccl. See GRiEVANCE, 
To AGGRIEVES, ig-gréve’. 275. v. a. [ogrerer, old 
Kr.] To give sorrow ; to vex. Spenser. To impose 
hardships upon; to harass. 

To AGGRIEVE*, ag-gréve’. rv. n. To mourn ; to 
lament. Mir. for Mag. 

To AGGROU P, Ag-grédp’. v. a. [aggrepare, aa 
‘o bring together into one figure. den. ! 
term of painting. 

AGHAST. A . a. Struck with horrour. Sperm 
ser. Milton. Dryden. 

A’GILES$, djl. 140. a. {agilis, Lat.] Nimble; ready. 
Shokspeare. 

A GILENESS, sete Pan s. Nimbleness ; agility. 


AGO AGR 


—und, move, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdidnd ;—thin, THis. 
AGILITY, A jil’-¢-té. SLL. n. s. Nimbleness ; quick- |! AGONI'STICK®*, ag-d-nis'-tik. u. Agouistical 


ness. bWatts. Hammond, 
AG? LLOCHUM, &-jiV-1d-kfim. n. s. Aloes-wood.|| To A'GONIZE, &g’-d-nize. v. a. To afflict: with 
Quincy. agony. Feltham. 
A‘ GTO, &'-j¢-. n. s. [Italian.] A mercantile term, || Zo A’GONIZE$, dg’-d-nlze. v. 2. To feel agonies ; 
chietly in Holland and Venice, for the difference || to be in excessive pain. Pope. 
between the value of bank notes, and the current | AGONTZINGLY®, dg-d-al’-zing-lé. ad. Tn the mos? 
inouey. Chambers, f pemeea feeling manuer. 
7 AGUST §,4-jis’. v.a. [giste, Fr.] To take in and ‘AGONOTHE’T 3%, Ag-d-nd-thete’. n. s. [dyoroberns, 
feed cattle at a certain rate. Blount. ; I ven Be judge of masteries in activity. Dict. 
AGISTMENT, 4j-ist'-mént. n. s. ‘The feeding of |AGO! OTHE’TICK, fig-d-nd-thev-ik. a. Presiding 
cattle in a common pasture, for a stipulated price.!| at publick games. Dict. 
Blackstone, Tithe due for the profit made by agist- AG NY §,dg’-d-né. 548. 2. 8. [dydv, Gr] The 
ing. Anembankment; earth heaped up. _ pangs of death. Sidney. Any violent pain. Sper- 
AGISTOR, 4-jis’-tar. n. s. An officer of the king’s|| ser. It is particularly used in devotions to signity 


forest. Howell. | our Redeemer’s conilict in the garden. Jlooker. 
A’/GITABLE, aj’-4-t4-bl. a. That which may be 


_ Violent contest or striving. More. 

agitated. AGO'OD, d-gdd’. od. In earnest ; not fictitiously. 
To A'GITATES, aj’-é-thte. 91. v. a. [agito, Lat.]}|  Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

To put in motion. To be the cause of motion. || AGOU ‘TY, &-gdd/-té. n.s. An animal of the Antilles. 

Blackmore. To affect with perturbation. To stir;|| of the bigness of a rabbit, with bright red hair, and 

io discuss. Boyle. To contrive; to revolve. A.|| a little tail without hair. T'revowsr. 

Charles. ; Te AGRA'CE §, d-grise’. roa. See To AGGRACE. 
AGITA‘TION, 4j-é-ta/-shtin. n. s. Moving or shak- ‘AGRA’ MMATIS1 , &-grim’-ma-tist. 2. s. [a aud 

ing any thing. Deen. The state of being moved. || — yoda, Gr.J An illiterate man, Dict. 

Discussion ; controversial examination. L’Es-|| AGRARIAN, A-gra’-ré-an. a. agrarins, Lat.) Re- 

trunge. Violent motion of the mind. Shak. Delib- | lating to fields or grounds. Wren. Burke. 

eration; contrivance. Swift. ‘To AGREE §, a-grét’. v. nn. [agreer, Fr.] ‘To be in 
AGITA’TOR, aj-e-th’-tdr, 521. n. s, [agitateur, Fr.]!| concord. Broome. To grant; to yield to. 2. Mac- 

He who regulates affairs of the army. Sir 7’. Her- || cabees. ‘To setile amicably. Clarendon. ‘Vo set- 

bert. He who manages affairs. Burke. tle terms by stipulation; followed by with. Mutt. 
A‘GLET, dg’-lét. n. s. [aiguillette, Fr.] A tag of a | vy. To setile a price. Matt, xx. To be of the 

point curved into the shape of little images. Hay-|, same mindor opinion. Clarendon. ‘T’o concur ; to 

wart. ‘The pendants at the ends of the chives of | co-operate. Prior. To settle some point. Hooker. 

flowers, as in tulips. _ |) To be consistent. Mark, xiv. To suit with. Wis- 
A‘GMINAL, ag’-mé-ndl. a. [agmen, Lat.] Belonging |; dom, To cause no disturbance in the body, Ar- 


to a troop. ° huthnot. ; 
A/GNAIL, ag’-nale. n. 8. [azga and nage/, Sax.] A] To AGREE, f-gréé’. v.a. To put an end to a vari- 














| 
‘ 


disease of the nails ; a whitlow. ; ance. Spenser. ‘To make friends. Roscommon. 
AGNA'TES*,dg-nite’. a. [agnatus, Lat.] Allied to;/| AGREEABILITY®*, a-grée-d-bil’¢-16. n. «. [uyre 

akin; from the father. See AGNATION. — ableté, Fr.) Easiness of disposition, Chancer. 
AGNA’TICK*, Ag-nav’-ik. a. Relating to kindred |) AGREEABLE, 4-gréé/-a-bl. a. Suitable to ; con 

by descent from the father. Blackstone. sistent with. Brown. Agreeably. Locke. Picas 
AGNA’TION, dg-na/-shin. n.s. Descent from the)| ing. Addison. 


saine father in a direct male line. Alliance ; con- || AGRE/EABLENESS, 4-gréd’-4-bl-nés. nr. x. Con- 

nexion. Pownall. ; sistency with. Locke. "The quality of neing 
AGNUTION, 4g-nish’-Gn. nr. s. [agnitio, Lat.) Ac-)| Bp, Taylor. Resemblance ; likeness. Grete. 

knowledgement. Pearson. AGRE EABLY, a-gréé’-d-blé. ad. Consistently 


To AGN'IZE$, ag-nize’. v. a. pees Fr.] To ac-|| with. Pleasingly. Swift. Alike; in a corre 
knowledge. Sh Ob. 


le ° sponding inanner, Spenser. 
To AGNOMINATE$*, dg-ném'-mé-nite. vc. a. 
agnomino, Lat.) To name. Lecrine. 

AGNOMINA‘TION, aig-ndm-me-ni’-shdn. n. x. Al- 
Jusion of one word to another, by sound. Camden. 

A'GNUS*, mane n. s. [Lat.} In the Romish 
church, a litle image, representing our Saviour in 
the figure of a lamb. Brevint. 

AGNOS CAST US, Ag’-nds-kas’-tas. n.s. [Lat.] 
The name of the Chaste Tiree, so a au 
imaginary virtue of preserving chastity. Dryden. 

red ad. (ayan, Sax.] Past 3; as, long aco; 
i. e. long time has past since. Shakspeare. 

A’'GOG, 4-gdg’. ad. In a state of desire 5 in a state 

of warm imagination ; heated with the notion of 


A sen ag , d-grééd’. part. a. Settled by consent. 


Locke, 

AGRE EINGLY*®, é-grée’-ing-lé. ad. In conformity 
to. Sheldon. Bo ios 

AGRE‘EINGNESS, 4-gréé’-ing-nés. 2. s. Con 
sistence 5 suitableness. 

AGRE/EMENT, #i-grée’-mént. n.s. Concord. Er- 
clus. Resemblance of one thing to another. Ba 
con. Compact 5 bargain. Isaiah. 

AGRE’STICK, a-grés’-tik. a. [agrestis, Lat] 

AGRE'STICAL, a-grés’-té-kal. > Rude; — rustick 

AGRESTIAL® dards -tshé-Al. 5 Gregory. Swan 

AGRICOLA‘TION, Ag-ré-k6-ld’-shiin, n. 8. [agric- 
ola, Lat.) Culture of the ground. Dict. 

AGRICU LTOR®, ag-ré-kal’-tdr. n. s. A husband- 
man. Sce AGRICULTURIST. 

AGRICU LTURAL®, ag-ré-kal’-tshil-ral, a. Relat- 
ing to agriculture. Smith's Wealth of Nations, 

AGRICULTURE, dg’-ré-kiil-tshiire. 462. nes. [age 
fener Lat.] The art of cultivating the ground. 

srown. 


some enjoyment. South. er 
AGOVING, 4-g0/-ing. 410. part. a. In action; into 
action. Dryden. 
A'GON*, &'-gbn. ns. [Gr.] The contest for the 


ze. Abp. Sancroft. 
AGON Ee aoa 36 4 Sax.] Ago; past. B. 


Jonson. 
A‘/GONISM §, g’-6-nizm. 548. n. s. [ayourepds, Gr.] || AGRICU'LTURISM®, ag-ré-kil’-tshi-rizm. n. s. 
Contention for a prize. Dict. || The science of agriculiure, . : 
A'GONIST, Ag’-6-nist. n. s. A contender for prizes. || AGRICU'LTURIST*, Ag-ré-kil’-tshi-rist. rn. s. 
Dict. One skilled in the art of cultivating the ground. 
AGONFSTES, iig-6-nis’-t6z. n.s, A prize-fighter ; At RIMONY, fg’-ré-miin-né. 557. n.s. [agrimonia, 


~~ a 


one that contends at a publick solemnity fora prize.|! Lat.) The name of a plant. Miller. 
Mitton. | To AGRI'SE, A-grize’. vr. n. (asptypan, Sax.) To 
AGONVSTICAL, 4g-d-nis’-tik-4l. a. Relating to|! shiver for fear, or through pity. Chaucer. Ob, J 
ize-fighting. Dict. Bp. Bul. To AGRUSE, f-gelze’, v. a. "To affright , to terrdy 
AGONY ICALLY?®, ag--nis’-tik-4l-lé, ad. Inthe}: Svenser. To distigure ; to make frighttul. Spenser 
agonistical manner. |AGROUND, degrBdnd 313. ad. Stranded Sir 
a 


AIM . AIT 
{cr 559.—Fate, far, fall, f1;—mé mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
Walter Raleigh. WHindered in the progress of af- || to strike with a missile weapon. Pope. 'To point 


fairs. the view. Spenser. To | sso _.- 
A‘GUE 4, 4/-giie. 335. n. s. [agis, Goth. terrour.] An|) Jo AIM, ame. v.a. To direct the missile weapon. 
1 


intermitting fever, with cold fils succeeded by bot. den, 
Sturkspeare, AIM, ame. nx. s. The direction of a missile weapon. 
To A’'GUE*, &-gie. v.a. Tostrike as with an ague.|| Dryden. The point to which the thing thrown is 
Haywood, directed. Shak, A purpose; a scheme; figura- 
A'GULD, @/-gi-@d. 362, 359. a. Strack with an|| tively. Milton. The object of a design. he. 
ague. Svadkspeare. Iu little use. Conjecture ; guess. Spenser. 
A'GUEFIT, a’-whe-fit. ns. The paroxysm of the || AVMER®*, &/-mar. ns. One who aims, Wood. 
~  ague, Nhaksprare, | AUMLESS®, ame’-lés. a, Without aim. May. 
A‘'GUEPROOP, a'-ghe-prédf. a. Proof against |! AIR §, dre. 202. n.s. [aér, Lat.] ‘The element en- 
agues. Shudspeare. compassing the terraqueous globe. Wuus. The 


To AGUE/RRY*, v. a. [aguerrir, Fr.] To inure tof] state of the air. Bacon. Air in motion; a small 
the hardsiips of war; to instruct in the art of war.|} gentle wind, Milton. Pope. Scent; vapour. Ba- 


Lyttleton. : con, Blast; pestilential vapour. Shak. Any thing 
A'GUE-SPELL*, a/-ghe-spél. ns. A charm for) light or uncertain. Shak. The open weather. 

the ague. Gay. Dryden. Vent; utterance, Dryden. Publication. 
A/GUE-STRUCK®, A-giie-strik. a. Striken as with || Pope. Lutelligeuce ; information. Bacon. Musick. 

an aue. Dfewyt. Shak. Poesry; a song. Milton. The mien, or 
A‘GUE-TREE, d/-giie-tréé, ns. A name sometimes || manner, of we person; the look. Milton. An af- 

given to sassafras. Dict. fected manner or gesture. Dryden. Appearance. 
To AGUUSE, d-gylze’. rv. a. To dress; to adorn.|| Pope. 

Speuser. Ob, J. See Guise. To AIR, dre v.a. To expose to the air. Hooker. 
AGULSES A-gylze’. x. s. Dress. More. Ob. T. To gratify, by enjoying the open air, Shak. To 
A GUISH, d-gi-ish. a. Having the qualities of an|! air; to warm’ by the fire. To breed in nests; in 

ague. BB. Jonson. | this sense it is derived from aerie, a nest. Carew. 


A‘IRBALLOON*, dre’-bal-l6én’, n.s. A machine, 
sembling an ague. filled with air, which mounts to a considerable 
Ali §, a. inter. A word noting sometimes dislike and height. See BALLoon. 

ceusure. Issiait. Sometimes contempt and exul- || A7IRBLADDER, dre’-blad-dir. n.s. Any cuticle 

tation. Psufm xxxv. Most frequeutly, compassion || or vesicle filled with air. Arbuthnot. The bladder 

and complaint. Dryden. When followed by that, || in fishes, by which they rise or fall. Cudworth. 

itexpresses vehement desire. Dryden. A‘IR-BORN*, dre’-bérn. a. Born of the air. Con- 
AHA’, ATLA! a-ha’. interj. A word intimating tri- reve, 

unph aud contempt. Paula xxxv. MIICBRAVING*, dre’-bra-ving. part.a. Defying 
AH AD, a-héd’. ad, Farther onward than another.|| the winds. Shakspeare. 

Dryden. Ueadléng; Peepena y. L’Estrange. || AIRBUILT, hre’-bilt. a, Built in the air, i. e. with- 
AHEAGUT, é-hhe’, ed. Alot; on high. Shak. |!” out any sold foundation. Pope. 
AHIPGH*,a-hF. ad. On high. Shakspeare. AIR-DRAWN, dre’-driwn. a. Drawn or painted 
ALLO'LD®, f-hdld’, ad. A sea-term. To lay aship|| in air. Sha re. Ob. J. 

ahold, is to bring her to lie as near the wind as she || ATR-EMBRACED*, are‘@m-braste. a. Sundys. 

can, in order to get her out to sea. Shukspeare. || Ps, civ. 

AHO ech fi-héd-ae’. n.s, The name of a poison- |) A/IRER, are’-ir. 98. n.s. He that exposes to the 
ous plant. | ar. 

AHO'Y®, a-hde’. interj. A sea-term; of much the || A‘IR-HOLE, dre’-hdle. .s. A hole to admit air. 
same import as holla, Cumberland. A‘IRINESS, dre’-¢-nés. n. s. Openness; exposure 

AHUNGRY*, i-hang’-gré. a. Hungry. Shak, The|) to the air, Lightness; gayety; levity. Feion. 
expletive an is thus prefixed to jwmger in an-hun- || AIRING, die’ Tag: 410. n.s. A short journey to 


A/GUISHNESS, a/-gé-ish-nés. n. s. Quality of re- 











f , enjoy the free air. Addison, 
AJA'R%, ajar’. ad. Half opened. AUIRLESS, are’-lés. a. Wanting communication 
Zo AUD$, “Ade, 202. v. a. [aider, Fr] To help.|) with the free air, Shakspeare. 


Spenser. |AUIRLING, are‘-ling. 410. 2.s A thoughtless, gay 
ALD, ale. n.s, [atde,Sax.] Help; support. Watts. person. B. Jonson. 
A helper. Jotit, viii. In law, a subsidy. Covel. lA IRGUN®, Are’-gin. n.s. A species of gun charged 
ATDANCE, Ade’~inve. n.s. Help; support. Shak.|| with air, instead of powder. Dict. 
ATIDANT, ade‘-dnt. a. Helping; helpful. Shak. AIRPOISE®, de’-pdéze. n.s. An instrument to 
On, di. measure the weight of she air. Hist. Royat Society. 
AIDE-DE-CAMP*, ide-dé-kAwng’. n.s. Fr.J Aj) ASURPUMP, dre’-pdinp. 2.s. A machine by whose 
miliary eficer, employed under a general to con- means the air is exhausted out of proper vessels. 
vey lus orders. Chambers. 
X > This word, like most other military terms from the || A'IRSHAFT, Are’-shif. n.s. A passage for the 
French, is universally adopted; but the polite pronun-|! air into mines and subterraneous places. Ray. 
ciation of the nasal vowel in the last syllable is not to}) ATR-STIRRING*, dre’-stér-ring. a. That which 


be attsined by a mere Englishman. See Excorne. W. is the air in motion. May. 
A‘IDER, Ade’-dr. n.s. A helper. Bacon. AIR-THRE/ATENING®, are’-thrét'Un-ing. adj. 
A'IDLESS, dde‘-lés. a. Helpless, Shakspeare. Torossaning the air; lofty. Mir. for Mag. 
AIGRE®*, a-gr. nis. The impetuous flowing of || AIRY, are’-¢. a. Composed of air. Bacon. Re- 
a sea. og lating to the air. Boye. gf wt air. Addinon. 
AIGRET®, a’-grét. n.s. [aigrette, Fr.) The egret, n to the free air. Spenser. Light as air; thin; 
or heron. See Fonse fais : ee sa Shak. Wanting reality. Milton. 
A'IGULET, &’-gli-lét. n. s. [aigulet, Fr.] A point|| Fluttering; loose. Dryden. Gay; sprightly. Bp. 


with tags, Spenser. Taylor. tania : 
To AIL$, ale. v.a. [Aglo, Goth.] ‘To pain; to|| AIRY-FLYING*, dre’-¢-fiking. a. Flying like air. 

trouble. Gen. xxi. To atlect in any manner, Sid-|| —_T'homson, ee . 

wey. To feel pain. AIRY-LIGHT®, dre’-é-lhe. a. Light as air. AMil- 
All, dle 202. n.s. [esle, Sax.] A disease. Pope.|| _ ton. ; 
AILMENT, dle’-méut. n. s. Pam; disease. Gran-|| AISLE, lle. 207, n. s. [aile, Fr. ala, Lat. wing.] The 

ville, walk in a church, or wing of a quire. Addtson. 
A‘ILING, Ale'-ing. part.a. Sickly; full of com-|| AIT, cr EYGHT, ate. 202. n. s. hae 4 Sap to be 
p Piaints, corrupted from islet. A small isl in @ river. 
To AIM§, ame. 202. v. n. [esmer.] To endeavour| Skinner. 
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ad 


ALE 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt;—tlibe, tab, ball ;—Oil ;—péidind ;—thin, THIs. 


A JUTAGE, pl gy s. [Fr.] An additional! 


ig to water-works. 

o AKE, ake. 355. r.n. To feel a pain. Shak. 

AKIN, a-kin’. a. Related to. Sidney. Allied to 
by nature. Prior. 

AL, ATTLE, ADALE, seem to be corruptions of 
the ‘Saxon £pel, noble, famous. ‘AL, ALD, 
being initials, are derived from the Saxon Eald, 


ancient. AL is also the Arabick prefix to many of | 


|| ALCA‘ICK®, al-ki'-ik. a. 


The measure of verse 
used by the poet Alewus, consisting of twodactyles 
and two trochees. Blackwall, Used also as a 
noun, denoting the verse itself, Wiarton, 

A/LCAHEST, al/-ka-hést. 64, n.s, [Arab.] A uni- 
versal dissolvent. Quincy. 

ALCA‘1D, al-kade’. 84. 2. s. In Barbary, the gov- 
ernour of a castle. Dryden, In Spain, the judge 
ofacity. Du Cunge. 


our words: as, al-coran, al-cove, al-chymy, al-|| ALCA'NNA, al-kiu’-na. 84. nos. An Egyptian 


embick, al-manack, 


A‘/LABASTER, al’-4-bas-tir. 98. n. s, GC pcagt ane | 
u 


A kind of soft marble, easier to cut, and less 
ble than the other kinds. Savary. 
A/LABASTER, al’-4-bas-tdr. 418. a. Made of ala- 
baster. Addison, 
. ALA'CK, 4-lik’. interj. Alas. Shakspeare. 
ALA'CKADAY, a-lak’-4-da’, interj. falas the day.) 
A word noting sorrow and melancholy. 


ALA‘CRIOUSLY, a-lak/-ré-fis-lé. ad.” Cheerfully. 


ALA/CRIOUSNESS*, 4-lik/-ré-fis-nés, n. 8. Brisk-|| 


ness; liveliness. Hamomend. 


en used indyeing. Brown. 
ALCHY’MICAL, 4al-kim’-mé-k4l. a. 


Relating to 
alehymy. Camuien. 


: | ALCHY MICALLY, il-kim’-mé-kal-lé, ad. Tn the 


manner of an alchymist, Camden. 
|A’YLCHYMIST, Al’-ké-mist. 84. n.s. One who pur- 
; _ Sues or professes the science of alehyiny. Shak. 
ALCHYMUSTICAL*, al-ké-mis-tik-al. a. Acting 
| like an alchymist. Lightfoot, Burke. 
To A‘LCHY MIZE®, al’-ké-mize. v.a. To trans- 


mute. Lorelace. 
A/LCHYMY 4, al/-ké-mé. 84. 2. s. fad, Arab. and 





ALA/CRITY, f-lak’-kré-té. 511. n. s.[alacritas, Lat.} | xnpa.] That part of chymistry. which proposes the 


Cheerfulness; sprightliness. Flooker. 
ALAMIRE., 4-la-mé&-ra. n. s. The lowest note but 
one in Guido Aratine’s scale of musick. Gayton, 
ALAMO'DE, 4l-d-mdéde’. ud. According to the 

fashion. Wiatleck. A low word. ./. 
ALAND. a-liad’. ad. Atland. Sidney. Dryden, 


ALA‘RM§, a-lirm’. ns. [4 arme, Fr. to arms.) A} 


| transmutation of metals, and other important 
operations. docker. A kind of mixed metal. Bacon. 

A/LCOHOL §, al’-ké-hél. 84. 2... [Arab.] A high, 
rectified, dephlegmated spirit of wine, dr any thing 
reduced into an impalpable powder. Quincy. 

| ALCOHOLIZA’TION, al-ké-hdl-¢-zd’/-shain. 7, s. 

The act of rectifying spirits. 


ery by which men are summoned to their arms.|! To A/LCOHOLIZE, al’-ké-hd-lize. vr. a. To make 


Numlers. A cry of danger. Any tumult or dis- 


an alcohol. 


turbance. Pope. A clock that strikes an alarm.|| A‘LCORAN 6, al/-ké-ran. 84. n.s. [al, and koran, 


Spenser. 
To ALA‘RM, 4-larm’. v. a. To call to arms; to dis- 


| Arab.] The book of the Mahometan precepts, and 
credenda. Sannderson. : 


turb, Addison. To surprise with apprehension of || ALCORA'NISH®*, dl-ké-rin‘-ish. a. Relating to 


danger. Tickell. ‘To disturb in general. Dryden. 
ALA/RMBELL, &-larmn/-béll. n. s. The bell that is 
rung at the approach of an enemy. Mi/ton. 
ALA‘’RMING, a-lir'-ming.  port.a. ‘Terrifying. 
ALA/RMINGLY,®* 4-lar’-ming-lé. ad. In an alarm- 
ing manner. 


ALA‘RMIST®, 4-lar’-mist. n. s. He who excites an 


alarm. 
ALA’RMPOST, 4-larm’-pdst. n.s. The post ap- 
inted to appear at, in case of an alarm. 
ALA/RMWATCH®, a-larm/-wétsh. n.s. One that 
strikes the hour by regulated movement. Sir 7’. 
Herbert. 
ALA‘RUM, 4-lir’-dm. n.s. See ALarm. Shak. 
ALAS, 4-las’. interj. [helas, Fr.] A word express- 
ing lamentation, pity, or concern, Sidney, 
ALAS THE DAY, a-lis’-rmé-da. interj. Ab, un- 
happy day! Shakspeare. 
ALAS THE WHILE, 4-las’-rHé-hwlle. interj. Ab, 
onhappy time! Spenser. 
ALA’TE, a-lite’. ad, Lately. Hawes. 
ALATE’RNUS®, 4l-d-tér-nds. n.s. Evergreen 
ivet.. Evelyn, 
ALB, alb. x. s. a, Lat.] A surplice worn close 
at the wrists, like the lawn sleeves of a bishop. 


arfar, 
A’LBATROSS%, Al’-ba-trés. n. s. A south-sea bird. 


Hawkesworth. 
' ad, Although ; notwith- 


ALBE’, al-be’. 
ALBEIT, Al-bé/-it. 84.§ standing. Spenser. 
sea fish, Da- 
rors. 


A‘LBICORE®, al’-bé-kére. n. s. 

ALBIFICA’TION*, al-bé-fé-ka’-shin. n. s. Making 
white. Chaucer. 

ALBIGE’NSES*, Al-bé-jén’-séz. n.s. A sect so 
called from A/bi,in Upper Languedoc, where they 
originated. Warton. \ 

ALBUGUNEOUS, Al-bi-jin’-¢-ds. a. [albugo, Lat.] 
Reseinbling the white of an egg. Brown. 


ALBU GO, al-bi-gd. 84. n.s. [Lat.] A disease in 
the eye, by which the cornea contracts a white- 


ness, 

A’LBUMS®, al’-baim. n.s, [Lat.] A book in which 
foreigners esr ce Seaey ue ee rs ert the 
aut of cele e. Sir H. Wotton. 

A'LBURA, al’-barn. See AvRURS. 


| Mahometanism. Str 7'. Herbert. 

ALCOVE, al-kéve’. ns. [alcohv, Span.] A recess, 

| oF part of a chamber, separated by an estrade, in 
which is placed a bed of state, or seats. T'revowr. 

| A recess in gardens or pleasure grounds. Pope. 
|A‘LDER, al-dar. 84. n.s. [alnus, Lat.] tree 
| having leaves resembling those of the hazel. The 
| wood is used by turners. Pope. 

| ALDERLIEVEST, al-dir-lééw’-4st. a. super, irom 
alder, of all, and lieve, beloved.] Most beloved. 
Shakspeare. 

A‘LDERMAN 6, Al'-dar-man. ns. [o/d, and man, 
Sax.J ‘The same as senator. A governour or 
inagistrate, originally chosen on account of the 
experience which his age had given him. Shak, 

ALDERMA'NITY*®, al-ddr-man’-@-té. 2. . The ve- 
haviour and manners of an alderman. Staple of 
News. ‘The society of aldermen. Underwoods. 

A‘LDERMANLIKE®, al’-déir-man-like. a. In the 

| manner of an alderman. Shelton. 

_A’LDERMANLY, Al’-dar-man-lé. ad. Like an al- 
derman, Swift. 

A‘/LDERN, 4l’-darn. 84, 555. a. Made of alder. 


May. 

ALES, dle. n.s. [eale, Sax.] A liquor made by 
infusing malt in hot water, and then fermenting the 
liquor. Shak. A merry meeting used in country 

laces. Warton. 

A‘/LE-BENCH?*, Ale’-bénsh. n.s. A bench in on 
before an ale-house. Hlomities. 

A/LEBERRY, Ale’-bér-ré. n. s. [ale, and berry.] A 
beverage made by boiling ale with spice and su- 

r, and sops of bread. Beaumont, 

A‘LE-BREWER, dle’-bréd-fr, n.s. One that brews 
ale. Mortimer. 

A‘/LE-CONNER, dle’-kén-ndr. nv. s. [ale, and con.] 
An officer whose business it is to inspect the meas- 

' ures of publick houses. Act of Parl. 21 Jac. I. ch. 7. 

AWLECOST, dle’-kést. n.s. The name of an herb. 

ALE/CTRYOMANCY, rr ay 

ALE/CTOROMANCY, 4-lék’-16-rd-man-sé. “ 
aXexrpvdy aud pdyris.] Divination by a cock. 


ct. ; 
A/LE-FED*, dle’-féd. a. Fed with ale. eas, jt 
| A‘LEGAR, 4l-lé-gar. — 418. n.s. [ale, cages 


ALG 


ALI 





3” 559.—F ate, far, fall, fat me, | mét ;—plne, pin ;— 
sour.] Sour ale; acid made of ale, as vinegar, of || A'LGORISM, al'-26-rizin. 557.  n.s. Arabick words 


wine. 

A/LEGER, ai/-lé- jar. a, [alacris, Lat.] Gay; cheer- 
fal; eprighlly. Bacon. J. 

To ALE’GGE*, a-lég’, v. a. [alleger, old Fr.] To 
lessen; to assuage. Pestorals, Ob. T | 

A’LEHOOP, dle’-h68f. ns. [ale, and hooyd.] Ground- | 
ivy. Teonple. 

A‘LEHOUSE, Ale’-hddse. n.s. [elhup, Sax.] A 
house where ale is sold. Shakspeare. 

A‘LEHOUSE-KEEPER, dle -hddse-ké-pir. x. s.! 
He that keeps ale publickly to sell. Letter to Swift.| 

AULEKNIGHT, ale’-uhe. 2. s. 
Comden. Ob. J. | 

ALE MBICK, d&-lém’-bik. a. s. (ol, Arab. and ap- 
pis A vessel used in distilling. Boyle. 

ALENGTH, @-léngtl’. ad. At full length. Chaw-| 
cer. 

ALE'RT'$, d-lért’. a. [alerte, Fr.] On guard ; 
ful: in a military sense. Ser Roger it 
Brisk; pert; smart. Addison. 

ALERTNESS, 4-lért'-néss, ns. Sprightliness; 
vertness. Addison. 

ALE-STAKE*, ale’-sthke. n.s. [ale, and stake.] A 
stake set up before an ale-house, by way of sign. 
Chaucer. 

A‘LETASTER, ale’-tist-tw. 98. n.s. [ale, and tast- 
er.]_ An officer appointed to look to the goodness 
of ale or beer, Corel. 

A/LEVAT, ale/-vait. 2. s. [ade, and rat.] The tub in 

: pa ng be fermented, as 
JE’ W*, al-l66’. mn. s. Shouting, or eryi oud ; 
the same as hadloo. eae.” isis: 

A‘LEWASHED, Ale’-wésht. 359. a. Steeped or 
soaked inale, Shakespeare. 

A‘/LEWIPE, Ale’-wife. ns, [ele, and wife] A wo- 
man that keeps an alehouse. Siei/?. | 

A’ oper a S, Al'-légz-An’-dirz. n. s.'The name 
of a plant. 

A‘LEXANDER’S-FOOT, — Al-légz-&n’-darz-fat’. 
478, n.s. The name of an het. 

ALEXA‘NDRINE, 4l-légz-dn’-drin. 150. n.s. A 
kind of verse borrowed from the French, first used | 
ina poem called Alerander, consisting, among the 
French, of twelve and thirteen syllables, in alter- 
nate couplets; and, among us, of twelve. Druden. | 

ALEXIPHA’RMACAL*, 4-lék-s0-fur’-ma-kal. a. | 
That which possesses an antidote. Pierce. 


A pot-companion. | 


watch- 








A/LGORITHM, i!’ -gd-ritim. 
operations of arithinetick. Sir 7’. More. 

ALGO'SE, Al-gése’. 427. a. Extremely cold. Dict. 

ALGUAZIL*, al-gwi-zéle’. n. s. [Span.] An infe- 
riour officer of justice ; a constable. Smollet. 

A'LIAS, i’-lé-as. ad. A Latin word, signifying 
otherwise ; as, Simson alias Smith, alias Baker. 
Sir T. Herbert. In law: a writ of capias, issued 
a second time. Blackstone. 

ALIBI, al'-@-bi. mn. s. [Lat] Elsewhere. The 
plea of a person, who, to prove himself innocent, 
alleges, that, at the time stated in the accusation, 
he was at some place remote from that in which 
the fact was said to have been committed. 

A‘LIBLE, al’-¢-b), 405, a. [alidilis, Lat.] Nutritive ; 
nourishing. Dret. 


implying the six 


| A'LIEN §,Ale/-yén. 505. a. [alienus, Lat.) Foreign. 


Druden. Estranged from. Boyle 


‘illiams.|| A’LIEN, ale’-yén. 113, 283. ery foreigner. Hook- 


er. In law: one born in a strange country, and 

never enfranchised, Covel. ; 

To A‘LIEN, ile’-yén. v. a. To make any thing the 
property of another. Hale. To estrange. Claren- 


A‘LIENABLE, Ale’-yén-4-bl. a. That of which the 
afrorent may be transferred. Dennis. 
0 A‘LIENATE, Ale’-yén-dte. va. To transfer 
pees to another. Bacon. To withdraw the 
eart or affections. Looker. 


There is a strong propensity in undisciplined speakera 
to pronounce this word with the accent on the ¢ in the 
penultimate ; but this cannot be too carefully avoided, as 
all the compounds of alien have invariably the accent 
on the firet syllable. But whether the @ in this sylla- 
ble be long or short, is a dispute among our best or- 
thoépists, Mr. Perry, Mr. Buchanan, W. Johnston, Dr. 
Kenrick, and Mr. remap oy Pg it with the conso- 
nant, and make it short ; but Mr. Sheridan separntes it 
from the 1, and inakes it Jong and slender: and though 
Mr. Elphinston’s opinion has great weight with me, 
yet I here join with Mr. Sheridan against them all; not 
only because [ judge his pronunciation of this word the 
most agreeable to the best — but because it is agree- 
able to an evident rule whic ‘lengthens every vowel 
with the accent on it, except i when followed by a sin- 
ss and a diphthong. Seo Principles, No. 


534. 
“O! alicnate from Heav'n, O spirit aecurst !” 
Milton's Par, Lost, B, V.877. WW. 


ALEXIPHA/RMICK, a-Wek-st-far’-mik, a, (é\edéw|| ALIENATE, dle’-yén-dte. a. Withdrawn from. 


aud geppaxoy.] That which drives away poison or 

infection. Brown. Properly Alexipharmack. 
ALEXITE/RICAL, 4-lék-st-tér/-ré-kal. 509, 
ALEXITE/RICK, @-lék-sé-tér’-rik. $ 





ALG A*, dl'-ga. n. s. [Lat.] Sea-weed. B. Jonson. 
Druden. 
A‘LGATES, &l-gates. ad. [alyearey, Sax, all- 
ways.) On any terms ; every way. Fuirfar. Ob. J. 
A‘LGEBRA 64, al’-jé-bra. 64. n.s. [an Arabick word 
of uncertain etymology.) A kind of arithmetick, 
which takes the quantity sought as if it were grant- 
ed, and, by means of one or more quantities given, 
proceeds by consequence, till the quantity at first 
only sup to be known, or at least some power 
thereof, is found to be equal to some quantity or 
quantities which are known, and consequently it- 
_ _ selfis known, Chambers. 
ALGEBRA ‘ICAL, al-jé-bri’-4-kal. 2a. Relating to 
ALGEBRAMICK, al-je-brd‘-ik. algebra. Con- 
taining operations of algebra. Bp. Berkeley. 
ALGEBRA‘IST, al-jé-bra’-ist. m.s. A person that 
understands the science of — Graunt. 
ae B4. a. [algidus, Lat.] Cold ; chill. 
it 


ALGIVDITY, Al-jid/-dé-td. 511. 
A‘LGIDNESS, al’-jid-nés. Dict. 
ALGIFICK, al-jif-fik. 509. a. [algor, Lat.] That 
which produces cold. Dict, : 
A'LGOR, il'-gdr. n. 5. [Lat.] Extreme cold. Dict. 
_ 7 'The oe inthe last syllable of this word escapes being 


prowounced like « from its being Latin and seldom 
used. 418. WF, 


n.s. Chilness ; cold. 


.| 
{dAckéw.] That which drives away poison, or fevers 


Swift. 

ALIENA‘TE®, dle/-yén-dte, 2. s. A stranger; an 
alien. ie 

ALIENA‘TION, Ale-yén-d’-shan. nm. s. The act of 
transferring as Spenser. The state of being 
alienated. B . Hall, Change of affection. Bacon. 
Disorder of the faculties. Hooker. 

ALIENA’TOR®, Ale-yén-d’-tr. n.s. He who trans- 
fers or alienates. Wurton. 

ALI'FE®, 4-llfe’. ad. On my life. Sh ; 

ALI'FEROUS, A-lif-fér-ds. 314. a. [ala and fero, 
Lat.] Having wings, Dict. 

ALI'GEROUS, 4-lij'-¢r-ds, 314. a. [eliger, Lat.] 
Having aan 

To ALI'GGE, a-lig’. r.c. See To ALEGaE. 
To ALYGHT, a-lhe’. v.n. [alihcan, Sax.] To come 
down and stop, Spenser. To fall upon. Dryden. 
ALIKE, 4-like’. a. With resemblance 5 without dif- 
ference. Psalm exxxix. Milton. 

ALIVKE-MINDED*, &-like’-mind-€d. pert. a. Hav- 
ing the same mind. Bp. Hall, 

A‘LIMEN'T $4, fl’-lé-mént. 2. s. [alimentian, Lat] 
Nourishment; food. Glanrille. 

ALIME/NTAL, Al-lé-mén/-14l. a. That which nour- 
ishes. Milton. 

ALIME/NTALLY, 4l-lé-mén’-t14l-4. ad.’ So as to 
serve for nourishment. Jtrown. 

ALIME/NTARINESS, 4l-lé-mén’-ti-r&nés. 2. s. 
The quality of being alimentary. Dict. 

ALIME/NTARY, 4l-lémén/-t4-ré. uv. That which 
belongs to aliment, or has the power of nourishing. 


Ray. 
ALIMENT A’TION, AiJémdn’-shda. n+, The 


ALL 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tlibe, tb, 


ALL 
ball ;—6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 








power of affording aliment. The state of being 
i Bacon 


nourished. : 
ALIMO/NIOUS, al-lé-mé/-né-ds. a. That which 
nourishes. Harvey. Very litde in use. 
A‘LIMONY 94, 4l’-lé-mén-né. 546. n. s. [alimonia, 
Lat.] That legal ion of the husband's es- 








tate, which is allowed to the wife, upon the accouut |} ALL-COMPLY 


of separation from him. Ayliffe. 

A‘'LIQUANT, Al/-lé-qwént. a. [aliquantus, Lat. 
Parts of a number, which, however repeated, wi 
never make up the number exactly; as, 3 is an 
aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 mak- 


ing 12. 

A‘LIQUOT, AV-lé-qwét. a. (aliquot, Lat.) Aliquot 
parts of any number are such as will exactly mea- | 
sure without any remainder; as, 3 is an aliquot) 

rt of 12. Clarke. 

A/LISH, Ale’-ish. a. Resembling ale. Mortimer. 

A/LITURE, Al’-é-tshire. n. s. [alitura, Lat.) Nour- 
ishment. Dict. 

ALIVE, 4-llve’. a. In the state of life. Dryden. 
Unextinguished ; undestroyed. Hooker. Cheer- 
ful; sprightly. Clarissa. Ina popular sense, it is 
used only to add an emphasis; as, the dest man 
alive, Spenser. 

ALK AHEST. Al’-ka-hést. $4. n.s. A universal dis- 
solvent, which has the power of resolving all things 
into their first principles. 

ALKALE’SCENT, al-kd-lés’-s@ot. a. Having a 
tendency to the properties of an alkali. Arbuth- 


not. 

A/LKALI), ai’-kA-lé. 84. 2.8. [from an herb, called 
by the Egyptians kali; by us, coe tga Any) 
substance, Which, when mingled with acid, pro-| 
duces ebullition and effervescence. | 


re. 
A‘LK ALINE, al’-ka-lin. 150. a. Having the quali-!| ALL-DISPENSING®*, Bll-dis-pén’-sin . part 


ties of alkali. Arbuthnot, 

To ALKA‘LIZATE, al-kal’-lé-zate. v. a. To make 
bodies alkaline. 

ALKA‘LIZATE, 4l-kaAl’-lé-zite. a. Impregnated 
with alkali. Bonle. 
ALKALIZA’TION, al-ké-lé-zd’-shin. n.s. Act of 
alkalizating, or im ating bodies with alkali. 
A/LKANET, al’-ka-nét. . s. [Anchusa, Lat.) The 
name ofa plant. Miller. 

A’ LKEKE NGI, &l-ké-kén/-j@. ns. A medicinal 
fruit or berry, called winter-cherry. Chambers. 

ALKE'RMES, Al-kér’-méz. n. s. A celebrated 
remedy, of which kermes berries are the basis.; 
Chambers. 

ALLS All. 77. a. (4El, AZal, ealle, alle, Sax.] The 
whole number; every one. Shak, Every part. 


Locke. 
ALL, All. ad. [See ALL, a2.] Quite; completely. 
Spenser. Altogether; wholly. Dryden. Only. 
Shak. Although; but obsolete in this sense. 


s r, 

ALL, All. n. s. The whole. Shak. Every thing. 
Shak. Allis much used in composition ; but, m 
most instances, it is merely arbitrary ; as appears 
in the following compounds. 

ALL-ABANDONED+#, all-4-ban/-dand. part. a, De- 
serted by all. Shelton. 

ALL-ABRORRED*, All-Ab-hdr'd’, part. a. Detested 
by all. Shakspeure. 

ALL-ADMIRING®, all-Ad-m¥'-ring. part. a. Wholly 
admiring. Shacspeare | 





ALL-ADVISED*®, hll-Ad-viz'd’. part. a. Advised by 
all. Bp. Warburton. 


ALL-CHANGING*, All-tshdnje’-Ing. . a. That 
which is tually changing. Siakipere 
ALL-CHEERING, Alltshé-ring. a. That which 
ives Raye and cheerfulness to all. Shakspeare. 
Al brie MMAN ee ee a. Hav 
ing the sovereignty over all. Rais, : 
iNGe, All-kdm-pl¥-ing. part. a. 
Sarin Bs compa in every respect. More. 
ALL-COMPOSING, All-kém-pé’-zing. a. That 
which a all. Crashaw, 
ALL-COMPREHENSIVE®, 4ll-kém-pré-hén’-siv. 
a. Comprehending all things. Glanville. 
ALL-CONCEALING®, ll-kn-séle’-ing. part. a. 
That which conceals all things. Spenser. 
ALL-CONQUERING,  4il-kéng’-kdr-ing. 334. 0. 
That which subdues every thing. Milton. 
ALL-CONSTRAINING*, all-kdn-stra’-ning. 
a. That which restrains or subjugates all things. 
Drayton. 
ALL-CONSUMING, 4ll-kén-st’-ming. a. That 
which consumes every thing. Pope. 
ALL-DARING®, All-dd/-ring. a. That which dares 
altempt every t =f B. Jonson. 
ALL-DESTROYING®*, All-dé-surdé/-Ing. part. a. 
Destroying all things. Sir R. Fanshaw. 
ALL-DEVASTING®, | All-dé-was’-ting. part. a. 
Wasting all things. Sandys. 
ALL-DEVOURING, All-dé-véar’-ing. a. That 
which eats up every thing. Pope. 
ALL-DIMMING®*, ‘All-dim’-ming. part. a. That 
which obscures all things. Marston. 
ALL-DISCOVERING*, All-dis-kav’-dr-ing. part. a. 
Disclosing every thing, More. 
ALL-DISGRACED*, All-dis-graste’. part. a. Com- 
letely disgraced. Shak 


er 
That which dispenses all things. Milton. That 
which affords any dispensation or permission. 
Dryden. 

ALL-DIVINE*, &ll-dé-vine’. a. Supremely excel- 
lent. Howell. 

ALL-DIVINING®, All-dé-v¥-ning. part. a. Foretell- 
ing all things. Sir R. Fanshaw. 

ALL-DREADED*, All-dréd’-éd. a. Feared by all. 
Shakspecre. 

ALL-DROWSY*, All-drdéév-z6. «. Very drowsy. 


Brown, 

ALL-ELOQUENT™, All-4V-0-kwént. a. Having all 
the force of eloquence. Pope. 

ALL-EMBRACING®, ll-4m-brdse’-ing. part. a. 
Embracing all things. Crashaw, 

ALL-EN DING*, All-@n’-ding. part. a. That which 
ends all things. Shakspeare. 

ALL-ENLIGHTENING®, All-én-ll't’n-Ing. part. a. 
Enlightening all things. €. Cotton. 

ALL-ENRAGED*, all-én-raj'd’. a. Greatly enrag- 
ed. J. Hall. 

ALL-FLAMINGS®, All-fld’-ming. part. a. Flaming in 
every direction. nvm, 

ALL-FOOLS-DAY*, All-fodiz-d’. n. s. The first 
of April, when every body, says the Spectator, 
strives to make as many fools as he can; an old 

ut foolish] custom. Brand. 
ALL-FORGIVING®, All-f6r-giv’-ing. a. Forgiving 


all. Druden. 
ALL-FOURS, ill-forz’. n. s. A low game at cards, 
played by two. ‘The ad/-four are high, low, Jack, 
and the game. The arars used together with the 
lezs on the ground. (things. Milton. 


ALL-APPROVED*®, all-Ap-prdév'd’. a. He who is|]}ALL-GIVER®, all-giv/-dr.n.s. The Giver of all 


i ved by all. More. 
ALL-ATONINGS®, aild-tone’-ing. pert. a. 
for all. Dryden. Burke. 
ALL-BEARING, 4ll-ba/-ring. a. That which bears: 
every thing ; omniparous. Marston, 
ALL-BEAUTEOUS*, All-bw-tshé-ais, a, Complete-. 
ly beautiful. Pepe. { 


ALL-BEHOLDING®, All-bé-hdle-ding, o. That | ALL HALLOW, All-hal/-1d. 
| ALL HALLOWS, All-hal’-lds. 


which beholds all things. Drazton. 
ALL-BLASTING®, All-blis/-ting. part. a. That. 


Atoning | 
| 


ALL-GOOD*, al-gid’. 2. s. A Being of unlimited 
ness; used also as anedj, Dryden. 
ALL-GUIDING®, All-gyl’-ding. part. a. Guiding all 
Sandys. 


things. ! 
| ALI-HAIL 5, All-hile’. 2. s. All health; a term of 


salutation, St, Matthew, xxviii. 
To ALL-HAIL®, All-hale’. v. a. To salute. Shak. 

nm. 8. Aldl-saints- 
day ; the first of 


November. 


which blasts, defames, or destroys all things.'| ALL-HALLOWMASS®, fl-hal’-ld-mas. ns. The 


Mievston 


term near All-saintsday. Bourne. 
VW 


ALL 


ALL 


(Ce 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin -— 
ALL-HALLOWN, All- —— a. The time about || ALL-SUFFICIENT*, All-sif-fish’-ént. n.s. Proper 


All-saints-day. Si 

ALL-HALLOWTID ach ld-tlde. 1. s. See 
AvtL-HaLtowy, 

ALL-HEAL, All-héle’. n. : A species of iron-wort. 
Stitkeleu. 

ALL-HEALING*®, All-héle’-ing. part a. Healing all 
ia oe Selden, 

ALL-HELPING®, all-hél’-ping. part. a. Assisting all 
things. Ne/den. 

ALL AHIDING®, All-h’-ding. part. a. Concealing all 
things. Shukspeare 

ALLAIONOURED*, All-Ou’-nard. part. a. Honour- 
ed by all. Shakspeare. 

ALL-HURTING®, all-hart'-Ing. part. e. Hurting all 
things. Nheks rare, 

ALL-IDOLIZINGS, all-V-dé- 

shipping any thing. Crashair. 

AL IME PrATING®, All-im’é-td-ting. part. a. Imi- 
tating every thing. More. 

ALL-INFORMING*®, all-in-férm/-Ing. part. a. That 
which actuates by vital powers. Sandys. 

ALL-INTERPRETING®, All-in-tér’-pré-ting. part. 
a. Interpreting or ex slaining all things. Mi 

ALL-JUDGING, ‘looting. a. That which has 
the sovereign ra of judgement. Rowe. 

ALL-KNOWING, All-nd/-ing. a2. Omniscient ; all- 
wise. Atterinery 

ALL-LIC ENSED®, All-l’-sénst. part. a. Licensed 
to every thing. Shakspeare. 

ALS LOY ING*, all-ldv’-ing. a. Of infinite love. 
sore 

ALL-MAKING, all-mé/-king. a. That created all ; 
omnitick. Dryden. 

ALL-MATURING®, All-ma-ul’-ring. a. That which 
matures all things "Dryden 

ALL-MURDER Gs, ‘Allandr’-dir-ing. a. Com- 
rictely destructive. Sir R. Fanshaw. 

ALL-OBEDIENT®, all-6-bé/-j¢-ént. a. Absolutely 
obedient. Crashaw, 

ALL-OBEYING®, all-é-ba-ing. part. a. That to 
which all pay obedience. Shakspeare. 

ALL-OBLI Vio Us*, all-d-bliv’-vé-ds. a. That which 
would cause entre forgetfulness. Sh 

ALL-ODSCURING®, all-éb-ski-ring. part. a. “That 
which hides all things. Bp. Henry hee. 

ALL-PENETRATE G*, All-pén tnd-trhe ding. part. 
a. yee 3 all things. Stafjord. 

ALL- PERFPECTNES Sse, All-pér’-fékt-nés. n. s. The 
erfection of the whole. ‘More. 

ALL-PLERCING®, All-péér’-sing, or All-pér’-sing. 

ut. Discovering 2 all things, Marston. 
ALL-POWERFUL, ail- pol’. 
omnipotent. Swift. 


i-zing. part. a. Wor- 


dr-fal. a. Almighty ; 


ALL-PRAISED®, All pri’. = or all-priz’d/. part. 
a. Praised by all. Sh 

ALL-RULING®, All-r4l fog. put. a. Governing 
all thing: Milton. 

ALL-SA NTS. DAY, dll-shntz-da’. n.s. The day 
on which there is a general celebration of the 
saints, "The first of November. 

ALL-SANCTIFYING®, all-siingk’-té-f ling. part. a. 
That which sanctifies the whole. West, 

ALL-SAVING®*, All-si/-ving. part. a. Saving all 


things. Selden. 
ALL-SEARCHING?®, All-sértsh’-Ing. part. a. That 
which searches and pervades all things. South. 


ALL-SEER §, All-séér’. 2. s, He that sees or beholds 
every thing. Shakspeare 

ALL-SEEING, A Ing. a. That which beholds 
every thing. Druden 

AL L-SHAKING®, All-shi ae: part.a. That which 
shakes all things. Shakspea 

ALL-SHUNN ED, ull eckdard ‘d. part.a. Shunned by 
all. Shatepeare 

ALL-SOULS-DAY, fll-sdlz-di’. n, s. The day on 
whieh sup lications are made for all souls by the 
church ot pera the second of November. Shak. 

ALL-SUF FICIENC "Y §#, All-sif-fish’-@n-sé. n. s. ay 
finite ability. Bp. Hail. 

ALL-SUFPICI ENT. All-stif-fish’@nt. a. Sufficient 
w every thing. Flooker. 





ly and emphatically denoting God. Whitlock. 

ALL-SURVEYING®, All-sdr-va'-ing. part. a. That 
which beholds all things. Sandys. 

ALL-SUSTAINING®, ll- ole ti’-aleg part. a. 
That which upholds all things. Sir = } Beaumont. 

ALL-TELLING®, Pyreaelnagy * . That which 
tells or divulges all things. Shakspea 

ALL-TRIUMPHING®*, Pht - — part. a. 
Every where triumphant. B. Jonson. 

AL L-WATCHED®, Ali-wéah! part. a. Watched 
throu Shakspea 

ALI WISE: who a. a Possessed of infinite wis- 
dom. South. 

ALL-WITTED®, All-wit’-téd. a. Possessing every 
kind of wit. B. Jonson 


ALL-WORSHIPPED*, All-war’-shipt. part. a. 
Adored by all. Milton. 
ALLANTO'IS, Al-lan-téls’. ns. [ada 


ALLANTOJIDES, al-lin-160-déz. ; and eados.] 
The urinary a“ abe between the amnioy 


and chorion. 
Al-ld’-trite. 


To ALL TRATES, 
Lat.] To bark. Stubbes, 

To ALLA’Y §, al-la’. ».a. To mix one metal with 
another, to make it fitter for coinage. To join 
any thing to another, so as to abate its predomi- 
| qualities. B. Jonson. ‘To quiet; to pacify. 


AL SLAY ats AIM. ns. {alloy, Fr.] The metal of a 
baser kind mixed in coins, to harden them. Bean- 
mont and Fletcher. Any thing which abates the 
agg oe qualities of that with which it is min- 

. Newton. 

abtary TER, 4l-la/-tir. n.s. The person or thing 

which has the 


wer of allaying. Harvey. 
ALLA‘YMENT. al-la/-mént. x. s. That which hes 
the 


wer of aay ing. Shakspeare. 
To ALLE/CT (*, al-lékt’. v. a, [allecto, allicio, Lat.) 
To entice. Haudoet’s Dict. 


ALLECTIVE®, &l-lék’-tiv, n.s, Allurement. 
T. Elyot. 

ALLE CTIVE®, &l-lek’tiv, a. Alluring. Chaucer. 
Ob. T. 

“stration More Ts -shan, n.s. Affirmation ; 
declaration. More he thing alleged. Shak. 

An excuse ; a plea, P 


To ALLE’ GES. al- lade” v va. {allego, Lat.] To af- 
firm. Toplead as an excuse, or produce as an 
argument. Hooker. 

ALLE’GEABLE, al-lédje’-4-bl. a, That which may 
be alleged. Browne 

ALLE/GEMENT, il-lédje/-mént. n.s. The same 
with allegation, Dict. Bp. Sanderson 

ALLEGER, Al-lédje’-tr, n. s. He that alleges. 


ALL /HGIANCE, Alle’ janse. n.s. [allegeance, Fr.} 
The duty of subjects to the government. Shak. 

ALLE/GIANT, ae 3 jit. a. Loyal. Shak. Ob, J. 

ALLEGO RICK, al-lé-gor’-rik, a. After the manner 
of an alle ory. Milton 

ALLEGO’RIC ‘er al- - gor’-ré-kal. a. In the form 
of an allegory. Bent 

ALLEGO'RICALLY, i. Je-gébr’-rd-kal-lé, ad. Af- 
ter an allegorical manner. Peacham 

ALLEGO/RICALNESS, 4l-lé- spor -rb-kal-nds, n. s. 
Quality of being allegorical. 

A/LLEGORIST*, al/-Te-gd-rist. n.s. He who teaches 
in an allegorical manner. Whiston. 

To A‘LLE ne, Al’-lé-gd-rize. v. a. To turn 
into all eigh. 

To A'LL GORE il'-lé-gd-rize. v. n. To treat 
as an alle Fulke. 

ALLEGORIZ HERS, il/-Ié-gd-r-zar, n.s. An allego- 
rist, Cover 

ALLEGORY S$, il’-lé-gbr-ré. 557. n.s. [ad\Anyopia.] 
A figurative discourse, in which something other is 
intended, rnp abot is contained in the words literally 


taken. Ben J 
|| ALLE’GRO, Al- “AL -erd n. s. [Ital.] A word in 
musick, denoting a sce motion. It originally 
ton, 


means go, as in M 


v. n. [allatro, 


Sir 


ALL ALM 


—nd, move, nér, nit j—thbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


ALLEL UJAH, Al-lé-li’-ya. n. s._ A word of spirit- || To appoint for. To make abatement, or provi- 
ual exultation; Praise God, Government of the|| sion, Addison. 

Tongue. ALLOWABLE, al-lé@’-4-bl. a. That which may 

ALLEMA'NDE, &j-lé-mind!. n.s. [Allemannia,|| be admitted. Brown. That which is permitted ot 
barb. Lat.) A dance well known in Germany and || licensed. Hooker. 

Switzerland. ALLO WABLENESS, 4l-lé4-4-bl-nés. 2. s. Law- 

To ALLEVIATES, 4l-It’-vé-ate. 91. v. a. [allero,|| fulness; exemption from prohibition. South. 

Lat.} To make light; to ease; to soften. Harvey.|' ALLO/WABLY®, Al-léd/-d-blé. ad. With claim of 
To extenuate. allowance. Lowth. 

ALLEVIA‘TION, Al-lé-vé-d/-shan. n. s. ‘The act of || ALLO/WANCE, i-léi’-Anse. n. s. Admission 
making light. South. That by which any pain is}} without contradiction, Hooker. Sanction; license. 
eased, or fault extenuated. ke. Shak. Permission, Locke. A settled rate. Ba- 

ALLE’VIATIVE*, al-lé’-vé-a-tiv.n.s. Apalliative;|} con. Abatement from the strict rigour of a law. 
something mitigating. Corah’s Doom, Dryden. Established character. Shakspeare. 

A‘/LLEY, al’-lé. 270. n. s. [ullée, Fr.] A walk in al) ALLO’Y, al-léé’. 39. n. s. Baser metal mixed in 

=—. Spenser. A passage, in towns, narrower coinage. Locke. Abatement; diminution. Alter- 

| 








ana street. Shakspeare. buru. See Atay. 

ALLVANCE §, Al-ll-ainse. n. s. [alliance, Fr.] The || ALLS*, Allz. n. s. All one’s goods : a vulgarism. 
state of connexion by confederacy ; a league. Re- A/LLSPICE®*, all’-spke. n.s. Jamaica pepper or 
lation by marriage. Dryden. Relation by any i 
form of kindred, Shak, The persons allied to 
each other. Addison. 

To ALLVANCE®, l-ll’-Anse. rv, a. To unite by con- 

_ federacy; to ally. Cudworth. 

ALLVANT®, al-iP-ant. n. s. An ally. Wotton. 

ALLI'CIENCY 6, Al-lish’-yan-sé. 113. n.s. fallicio, 
Lat.] Magnetism; attraction. Glanville. 

ALLICIENT®, l-lIsh’-yéot. n. s. An attractor. 


imenta. Guthrie. : 

ALLUBE/SCENCY, Al-ld-bés’-sén-st. n. s. [allubes- 
centia, Lat.] Willingness; content. Dict. 

To ALLU'D sal-ltide’ vn. [alludo, Lat.] To have 
some reference to a thing ; to hint at; to insinuate. 
Hooker. ; 

ALLU/MINOR, dl-ld/-mé-ndr. x. s. [allumer, Fr] 
One whp colours or paints upon paper or parch- 
ment. Corre. 


Robinson. To ALLU‘RE6§, al-ldre’. v. a. [leurer, Fr.] To en- 
To A' LLIGATE §, Al’-lé-gite. 91. v.a. [allivo, Lat.]|! tice. Hooker. 
To tie one thing to another; to unite. Dict. ALLU’RE, al-lire’. n. s. Something set up to en 


ALLIGA’TION, Al-lé-gA-shan. n. s. The act of ty-|) ties. Hinacard. We now write lure. 
ing together; the arithmetical mile that teaches to|| ALLU/REMENT, al-lire’-mént. n. s. Enticement ; 
adjust the price of compounds, formed of several|| temptation of pleasure. Milton. 
incredients of different value. \ALLU’RER, al-ld’-rdr. 98. ». s. He that allures. 
A‘LLIGATOR, al-lé-ga’-tfir. 521. 2. s. [allagarto,|| Drude. 
Port.] The crocodile ; chiefly used for the crocodile |) ALLU/ RINGS, al-li/-ring. n. s. The power to allure 
of America. Shakspeare. Beaument end Fletcher. 
A/LLIGATURE, Al’-lé-ga-tshtre. n.s. A link, or}! ALLU/RINGLY, al-li-ring-Ié. ad. Enticingly. 
ligature. Dict. ALLU’RINGNESS, al-ld-ring-nés. n. s. Invitation ; 
ALLIUSION, al-lizh’-fn. x. s. [allido, allisum, Lat.J|! temptation, by proposing pleasure. 
The act of striking one thing against another. || ALLU’SION, al-lty-zhin. nx. s. [allusio, Lat.] A 
Woodward. reference to something supposed to be already 
ALLITERA/‘TION §, Al-lit-ér-h/-shan. n. s. fad and|| known; a hint. Burnet. 
litera, Lat.) The rap scent, tl several words in the |ALLU’SIVE, dl-li’-siv, 158, 428. a. Hinting at 
same verse with the same letter. Milton, | something not fully expressed, South, 








ALLI'TERATIVE®, l-lit'-@r-d-tlv. a. Denoting |} ALLU‘SIVELY, Al-ltr-siv-lé. ad. In an allusive 
words beginning with the same letter. Warton. manner. Hammond. 
ALLOCA/TION, Al-lé-kA’-shain. n. s. [alloco, Lat.] || ALLU/SIVENESS, fl-ll’-siv-nés. n. s. The quality 
Tie act of putting one thing to another. The ad-|| of being allusive. More. 
mission of an article in reckoning, and addition of || ALLU/VION §, al-ld’-vé-fin. n. s. [ol/uvio, Lat.] Car- 
it to the account. An allowance made upon anj|| _ rying hy the motion of water. The thing carried 
account; a term used in the exchequer. Cham-|| by water to something else. Corel. 
hers. jALLU'VIOUS, al-liy-vé-ds. 314. a. That which is 
ALLOCU'TION, al-ld-kiv-shin. n. s. [allocutio,!' carried by water and lodged upon something 
Lat.] The act or manner of speaking to another.|| _ else. 
Wheler. Sometimes adlocution. To ALLY’§, Al-l¥. v. a. [allier, Fr.] To unite by 
ALLO DIAL, al-l6’-dé-al. a. [allodialis, barb. Lat.]|| kindred, friendship, or confederacy. Spenser. ‘To 
Held without any acknowledgement of superiority ;|!__ make a relation between two things. Dryden. 
not feudal; independent. Kelham. ALLY’, al-ll’, 2. s. One united by some connexion, 
ALLO DIUM, il-\d’~«le-fim. sn. s, A possession|| as marriage, friendship, confederacy. Wotton. 
held in absolute independence. There are no al- Temple. 





lohal lands in England, all being held either me- 
tiately or immediately of the king. Hammond. 

ALLO WGE, fl-lindje’. 165. n.s. [allonge, Fr.] A 
pass or thrust with a rapier, in fencing. <A long 
rein, when the horse is trotted in the hand. 


3° A few yeara ago there was an affectation of pro- 
nouncing this word, when a noun, with the accent on 
the first syllable ; and this had an appearance of preci- 
sion, from the general custom of aceenting nouns in 
this marge! — — vo asa verb, had the 
} } 146’. r accent on the last, 492; buta closer inspection into 
pili LL betas poche b oi — white set the analogies of the language showed this pronnncia- 
All LoQu ray th kw ty r L t Ade tion to be improper, as it interfered with a universal 
4 Ja, ae . 2. §. [alloguinm, Lat.) / rule, which was, to pronounce the y like ¢ in a final un- 
dress; conversation. Dict. ee accented syllable. But whatever was the reagon of this 
T> ALLOV'T'S, al-lév. v. a. [from /ot.] To distribute || novelty, it now see have subsided ; and this word 
by lot. ‘To grant. Sha’. To distribute. Tutler. is now generally pf Mhounced with the accent on the 
ALLO'TMENT, 4Al-lév-mént. ».s. That which is|| second syllable, t is uniformly marked by all the 
allotted to aay one; the part; the share. Rogers,|| rthoépists in pair language. Bee Bunver. 
Part appropriated. Broome, ALMACA'NTAR, &l-mi-kin’-tar. 2. 8. [Ara- 
ALLC ERY, 4l-lév-tar-é. 555. 2.8. The part in|) bick.] 3¥circle drawn parallel to the horizon. 
a distribution. S'u ! MA R’S STAFF, &l-ma-kan’-tirz-stal. 







To ALLOW §, al-lét”, vr. a. [lopian, Sax. fo praise.] || 7. s. An instrument used to take observations of 
To admit. Locke. To justify. Shak, To grant;|! the sun, Chambers. ; 
to yield. Locke. To-grant license to. Shak. 'To | ALM ANACK, Al'-ma-nik. 84. n. 4. [al, Arabick 
g:ve @ sanction to. _ To give to. Waller. . ghd ynv,a month.) A salewens a book in which 


ADM 


ADR 


7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fit;—mé4, mét;—plne, pin ;— 
dispensation. Hooker, The rights and duties of an||ADMO/NISHMENT, dd-mén’-nish-mént. n. s. Ad- 


administrator to a person deceased. Cowel. 


monition. Shakspeare 


ADMUNISTRATIVE, &d-min’-nis-tra-tiv, 157. a.||; ADMONVTION, fid-md-nish’-Gn. 2.8. The hint 


That which administers. 


ADMINISTRATOR, ‘id’-min-nis-trd’-téir. 98, 527.|| ADMONI'TIONE 


n.s. He that has the 


—. of a man dying intes- 
tate. Cowel. He that officiates in divine rites. 


He that conducts the government. Swift. He who|| 


acts as minister or agent. Sir E. Sandys. 


ADMINISTRA‘TRIX,  ad’-min-nis-tra“trix. 


527. 


Waits.|| ADMO'NITIVES, ad-mdén/-né-tiv. a. 





of a fault or duty; gentle reproof. Hooker. 
hk, id-ind-nish'-dn-dr. 2. s. A dis- 
vxenser of admonition, Jlooker. 
That which 
admonishes. Barrow. 
ADMO/NITOR®, ad-mdn/-né-tdr. 2. s. The person 


who admonishes. Hobbes. 


n.s. She who administers or has the supreme di-|! ADMO/NITORY, dd-mdn/-né-tar-re. [See Dou rs- 


rection. Burke, 
ADAMUNISTRA‘TORSHIP, 


ship. a. s. The office of administrator. 


tick.] a. That which admonishes. Flooker. 


fid’-min-nis-trd’-tar- |, To ADMO'VE, d-médve’. v. a. [admoreo, Lat.) To 


bring one thing to another. Brown. Oh, J. 


ADMIRABVLITY, d/-né-ri-bil’-lé-t@. 511, 527. || ADMURMURA‘TION, 4d-mér-md-ra'-shdin. ns 


n.s. The quality of being admirable. Dict. 
A/DYIRABLE 
Lat.] To be admired. Sidney. 
A‘DMIRABLENESS, 4d’-mé-ri-bl-nés, 511, 527. | 
n.s. The quality of being admirable, Ellis, | 
A‘/DMIRABLY, dAd‘-mé-ra-blé. ad. So as to raise 
wonder, Addison, 
ADMIRAL 4, ad/-mé-ral. n. s. A chief officer of the! 
king’s navy. Cowel. The chief commander of a! 


fleet. Kuolles. Any great or capital ship. Kuodlles.|| ADOLESCENCE, ad-t-lés’-sénse. 


§, fid/-ind-ra-bl. 405. a. [adméirabilis, | , 


| ADO'S, 4-ddd”, n. s. 


[admurmuro, Lat.) Murmuring, or whispering to 
another. Dict. 

DNA'SCENT®, fd-nis’-sént. part.a. [adnascens, 
Lat.] Growing upon something else. Evelyn. 
ADNA’TE®, ad-nate’. a. [adnatus, Lat.] Growing 


upon, Smith, 

ace Sax. to op Trouble; . 
difficulty, Sidney. Bustle; tumult. Shak. More 
tumult than the affair is worth. Shakspeare. 
510. ns. [ado- 


A/DMIRALSHIP, dd’-mé-ral-ship. n.s. The office || ADOLE’SCENCY, ad-d-lés’-s@n-sé, § lescentia,Lat.] 


or power of an admiral. 


A/DMIRALTY, ad/-mé-ril-té. n.s. [amiraulté, Fr.] 


The age succeeding childhood, and succeeded by 
uberty. Brown. 


The power appointed for the administration of na-|| ADO’ORS*, a-dérz’, ad. At doors; atthe door. 


val affairs. Bacon. 


Beaum, and Fl. Gataker. 


2X This word is frequently pronounced as if written ad-|| To ADO/PT §, a-dépt’. v. a. [adopto, Lat.] "To make 


miraltry, with any in the lust syllable; nor is this mis- 
pronunciation, however improper, confined to the lowest | 
order of the people, The same may be observed of 
mayoralty. W. 

ADMIRA‘TION, Ad-mé-rh/-shéin. n. s. Wonder ; the 
act of admiring. Milton. 

ADMPRATIVE®, Ad-ml'-rf-tiv. a. The point of ad- 
miration, marked thus ! Cotgrave. 

To ADMI'RES, &d-mlre’. v. a. [admiro, Lat.] To 
regard with wonder. Glanville. To regard with 
love, S'utkspeare. 

To ADMURE, Ad-mlre’. », n. To wonder. Ray. 

ADMIRER, fd-ni'-rar. 98. n.s. The person that 
wonders, Addison. A lover. Tatler. 

ADMIRINGLY, Ad-ml'-ring-lé. ad. With admira- 
tion. Shakspeare. 

ADMISSIBLE, éd-mls/-sé-bl. 405. a. That which 
may he admitted. Hale. 

ADMISSIBLY®, dd-mis’-sé-blé. ad. In a manner 
which may be admitted. 

ADMISSION, fd-mish’-shdn. n. s. The act or prac- 
tice of admitting. Bacon, The state of being ad- 
mitted, Dryden. Admittance. Woodward. ITntro- 
duction to a church-living. Ayliffe. The allowance 
of an argument. 

ADMISSION-MONEY®,  Ad-mish’-shdn-man‘-né. 
n.s. Money paid for admission. Sprat. 

To ADMITS, Ad-mit’. vr. a. [admitto, Lat.] To suf- 
fer toenter. Milton. To suffer to enter upon an 
office. Clarendon. ‘To allow an argument or posi- 
tion. was To allow, or grant in general. 
Dryden. "To commit: a Latinism. Milton. 

ADMI/TTABLE, ad-miv’-ta-bl. a. That which may 
be admitted, Harrison. [Rather, ad:nittible. T'.] 

ADMITTANCE, Ad-wi-tAnse. n.s. The act of ad- 


him a son, who was not so by birth. Beanm. and F7. 
To place any person or thing in a nearer relation. 
Druden. 

ADO'PTEDLY, é-dép/-téd-lé, ad. After the manner 
of something adopted. Shak. 

ADO/PTER, 4-dép’-tér. 98. 2. s. He that makes the 
adoption. Huloet. 

ADOPTION, 4-ddp’-shin. 459. n.s. The act of 
adopting. Lord Chesterfield. The state of being 
adopted, Shakspecre. 

ADOPTIVE cg, kh 157. a. He that is adopt- 
ed by another. on. He that adopts another. 
Ayliffe. He whois not native. Bacon. 

ADORABLE, 4-dd/-ra-bl. 405. a. That which is 
worthy of divine honours. Cheyne. 

ADO/RABLENESS, a-cd/-ra-bl-nés. n. s. Worthi- 
ness of divine honours; quality of being adorable. 

ADO/RABLY, &-dd/-ra-blé. ad. In a manner wor- 
thy of adoration. 

ADORATION, dd-dé-ri/-shain. x. s. The external 
homage paid to the Divinity. Hooker. Homage 

aid to pone in high place or esteem, Shak. 
0 ADO'RE 4, d-cére’. vr, a. [adoro, Lat.] To wor- 
ship with external homage. Dryden. To reve- 
rence; to honour; to love, Tatler. 

ADO/REMENT, &-dore/-mént. n. s. 


Brown. 

gird co egy a 98. n.s. He that adores; a 
worshipper. Shakspeare. 

To ADORN §, 4-dérn’. 167. v. a. [adorno, Lat.] To 


dress with ornaments. Isiah. To set out with 
decorations. Cowley. To embellish with oratory or 
elegance of language. se 
ADO'RN*, A-dérn’. n. s. ament. Spenser. 
ADO'RN, 4-ddrn’. a. Adorned. Milton. 


Adoration. 


mitting. Hooker, The power or right of entering. || ADO/RNING*, A-dérn'-Ing. n. s. Ornament. More 


Shak. Prerogative of being admitted to great 

rsons. Niwk. Concession of a position. Brown. 

ADMI'TTER®, Ad-mit’-t@r. nos. He who admits. 
Bp. Heil, 

To ADMI'X §, ad-miks’. v. a. [admisceo, Lat.] To 
mingle with, 

ADMIVXTION, ad-miks’-tshiin. n. s. The mingling 
of one body with another. ' 
ADMI'XTURE, fd-miks’-tshtre. 46]. n.s. The 

body mingled with another. Harvey. 

To ADMONISH §, dd-mén/-nish. rv. a. [aemoneo, 
Lat.]_ To warn of a fault; to reprove gently. De- 
cay of Piety, To inform; to acquaint with. Milton. 

ADMO'NISHER, Ad-mén’-nish-ar. n. s. He that ad- 
monishes. Transl. of Bullinger’s Serm. Dryden. 


1 Peter. 

ADO/RNMENT, &-dérn’-mént. n.s. Ornament; em- 
bellishment; elegance. Raleigh. 

ADO'WN, &-dédn’. 323. ad. [adune, Sax.] Down; on 


the ground. Spenser. Anciently used for delow. 
Chaucer. 
ADO'WN, a-déimn’. prep. Down ; towards the ground. 


Druden. Throughout. 

ADRE‘AD, &-dréd’, 234. ad. [abpaed, Sax.] Ina 
state of fear, Sidney. Ob. J. 

ADRIFT, a-drif’. ad, [adp1pan, Sax.] Floating at 
random. Milton. 

ADRO IT, &-drdiv’. 305. a. [French.] Dextrous; 
active ; skilful. Jerves. Chester field, 

ADROTTLY®, ddrélv-We. ad. Dextrously. ‘Lord 


ADV 


ADV 





—nd, move, ndr, ndt ;—tube, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 





ADROITNESS, 4-drdit -nés.n.s Dexterity. Horne. 

ADRY’, a-drl’. ad. [abpigan, Sax.] Athirst. Burton. 

ADSCTTVTIOUS, ad-sé-tish’-ds, 314. a. [adseiti- 
tius, Lat.] 5" ae ee additional. Clarke. 

ADSTRICTION, Ad-strik’-shan. n.s. [adstrictio, 
at.) The act of binding together. 


J 
To ADVA'NCE 4, d-vanse’. 78. v.a. favancer, Fr.]| 








ADVE'/NTUROUS, Ad-véo’-tshir-ds. a. He that is 
inclined to adventures; bold. Dryden. Danger- 
ous. Addison. 

ADVE/NTUROUSLY, | ad-vén’-tshdr-ds-lé, ad. 
Boldly ; daringly. Shakspeare. 

ADVE‘NTUROUSNESS®*, — Ad-vén’-tslubr-iis-nés. 
n.s. The act of being adventurous. 


‘To bring forward. Milton. To raise to preferment.|| A/DVERB $6, ad’-vérb. n.s. [adverbizan, Lat.] A word 


Buco. Toimprove. Tillotson. ‘To heighten; to! 
grace. South. To forward. Bucon ‘To propose ; 
vo offer to the publick. Spenser. To pay before-| 
hand, To lift up. Barret. 

To ADVA'NCE, &d-vanse’. v. n. To come forwara. 
Parnel. To make improvement. Locke. 


joined to a verb or adjective, and solely applied to 
the use of qualifying and restraining the latitude of 
their signification, Clarke, 

ADVE’RBIAL, ad-vér’-bé-Al. a, Having the qual- 
uy or structure of an adverb. Farris. Making use 
ot adverbs, Tatler. 


ADVA'NCE, ad-vanse’. 79. 2.2, The act of coming || ADVE/RBIALLY, fid-vér’-bé-al-lé. ad. Like an 


forward, Clarendon, 


A tendency to meet a lover. 
Welsh. Gradual 


rogression. Atterbury. 


act of advancing another. Shek. Improvement; 
romotion. Brown. Settlement on a wife. Bacon. 

ADVA‘NCER, ad-van’-stir, 98. 7. s. 
vances, Bacon. 

ADVANTAGE 6, dd-vaun’-tadje, 90, n. s. [avantage, 
Ir.J Soperiorny- Sprat. Superiority by unlawful 
means. Spenser. Opportunity; convenience. Shak, 
Favourable circumstances. Waller. Superiour ex- 
cellence. Glville. Gain; profit. Job. Some- 


thing more than the mere lawful gain. Shak. Pre- 
_potsteration by comparison. Tillotson. 
‘0 ADVA/NTAGE, ad-van’-tadje. v. a. To bene- 
fit. Shakspeare. ‘To promote. Brown. 
ADVA/NTAGEABLBE, dd-vin’-tadje-a-bl. a. Profit- 
able. Sir J. = aah R 
ADVA/‘NTAGED, ad-vin’-t4-jéd. 362. a. Possessed 
of advantages. Glanville. 
ADVA‘NTAGE-GROUND, 4d-van/-tadje-grédnd. 
n.s. Ground that Tigo superiority. C . 
ADVANTA/GEOUS, ad-van-ta/-jas. a. [avanta- 
genx, Fr.} Profitable; useful. Hammond. 
ADVANTA‘GEOUSLY, ad-vAn-ta/-jas-lé. ad, Con- 
veniently; profitably. Arbuthnot. 
ADVANTA’GEOUSNESS, Ad-van-td'-jds-nés. n.-s. 
Profitableness ; usefulness. Boyle. 
To ADVE'NE 4, dd-véne’. v. n. [advenio, Lat.) To 
accede to something; to be superadded. Ayliffe. 
ADVE'NIENT, ad-vé/-né-@nt. a. Superadded. 


Brown. 

A/DVENT, ad’-vént. n.s. [odventus, Lat.] One of 
the holy seasons, signifying the coming of our Sa- 
viour; made the subject of devotion during the four 
weeks before Christmas. Common Prayer. 

gay dell piel ap dd-vén’-tin. 140. a. [advenio, adven- 
tum, Lat. 


He that ad- 


Adventitious. Bacon. 
ADVENTITIOUS, Ad-vén-tish’-fs. a. Accidental ; 
supervenient; not essentially inherent. Bacon, 

ADVENTITIOUSLY*, ad-vén-tish’-Qs-l¢. ad. Ac- 
cidentally. 

ADVE/NTIVE, ad-vén’-tiv. 157. n. s. The thing or 

son that comes from without. Bacon. Ob. ra 

ADVE'NTIVE*,ad-vén‘-tiv. 157. a. Adventitious. 
Bacon, [Jonson. 

ADVE'NTRY®, Ad-vén’-tré. x. s. An enterprise. B. 

ADVE/NTUAL, Ad-vén’-tshi-4l. 461. a. Relating 
to the season of advent. Bp. Sanderson. 

ADVE/NTURE $, Ad-vén/-tshdre. 461. 2.8. [Fr.] 
An accident; a chance; a hazard. Hayward. The 
occasion of casual events; an enterprise in which 
something must be left to hazard, Dryden. 

To ADVE/NTURE, 4d-vén’-tshire. v.n. To try 
the chance; to dare. Si : 

To ADVE/‘NTURE, Ad-vén‘-tshdre. v. a. 
into the power of chance. Judges, ix. 

ADVEYNTURER, Ad-vén’-tshdr-dr. 98. n.s. He that 
seeks occasions of hazard. Spenser. 

ADVE’/NTURESOME, Ad-vén'-tshir-stim. a. The 
same with adventurous. Scarcely used in writing. 

ADVE/NTURESOMENESS,  4d-vén’-tshdr-sim- 
nfs. 461. n. s. The quality of being adventure- 
some, Dict. 


To put 


In| 

roveinent. Fale. Advance-money; money given 
fore-hand. Junius to the King. 

ADVA'NCEMENT, Ad-vanse’-mént. n. s. The act of 

coming forward. Swift. Preferment. Shak. The 


adverb. Addison. 
ADVE/RSABLE, ad-vér’-si-bl, 405. a. Contrary to; 


oppose to. Dict. 

AD VERSA'RIA, Ad-vér-st/-ré-&. n. ss. [Lat] A 
common-place ; a book to note in. Bp. Bull. 

A‘DVERSARY, dd’-vér-sii-ré. 512, x. s. [edversa- 
rius, Lat.} An opponent; enemy. Shakspeare. 

A'DVERSARY*, 4 ‘avarosh-re. a. Opposite to ; ad- 
verse ; hostile. Bp. King. 

ADVE'/RSATIVE, dd-vér'-si-tiv. 512. a, In gram- 
mar, applied to a word which makes some opposi- 
tion or variety, Worthington. 

ADVE/RSE §, dd’-vérse. a. [adversus, Lat.] Acting 
with contrary directions. Shak, Catamitous; al- 
flictive. Milton. Personally opponent. Sidney. 

To ADVE'RSE*®, ad-vérse’. v.a. "To oppose. Gower. 

ADVE/RSENESS*, Ad-vérse’-nés. n.s. Opposition. 


at Morten. 

ADVE/RSITY, fd-vér’-sé-1¢. 511. n.s. Affliction ; 
calamity. Sh re. Misery. Hooker. 

A/DVERSELY, &d’-vérse-lé. ad. Oppositely 5 un- 
fortunately. Shakspeare. 

To ADVERT §, ad-vért’. vn. [adverto, Lat.] To 
attend to; to regard. Ray. 

d-vért’. v.a. To regard; to ad- 


To ADVERTS, 

vise. More, 
ADVE’RTENCE, fd-vér’-ténse. 2 n.s. Attention to. 
ADVE’RTENCY, ad-vér’-tén-st. § Decay of Piety. 
ADVE/RTENT, id-vér'-tént. a. Attentive ; an 


ful. Hale. 

To ADVERTISE 4, fd-vér-tize’. v.a. [advertir, Fr.] 
To inform; to give intelligence. Shak. To — Hes 
notice Dryde. of an advertisement in the publick 


Boor den. 
ADVERTISEMENT, fid-vér’-tiz-mént. : ae 
ADVE/RTISEMENT, Ad-vér-tize/-mént. §" © 
struction; admonition. Shak. Intelligence; infor- 
mation. Sir John Davies, Notice of any thing 
published in a | al legal notification. Censt. 
and Canon Eccl. 


2 As nouns —— ment always follow the accentua- 
tion of the verbs from which theyare formed, we fre- 
quently hear advertisement taxed with the grossest ir- 
regularity for having the accent on a different syllable 
from advertise—The origin of this irregularity seems 
to have arisen from a change which bas taken place in 
the pronunciation of the verb since the noun has been 
formed; advertise and chastise were, in Shakspeare’s 
time, both accented on the penultimate, and therefore 
advertisement and chastisement were formed regularly 
from them. 


“ Wherein he did the King his lord advertise.” 

Hen, FVIII 
“ My grief cries louder than advertisement,” 

Much Ado, §e. 

“ Oh, then how quickly should this ann of mine, 
“ Now pria’ner to the palsy, chastise thee.” 

Richard II. 
“ And chastisement doth therefore hide its head.” 

Jul. Caesar. 


But since that timo, the verbs advertise and chastise havo 
fallen into an analogy more egreeable to verbs of the 
same form ; for the verbs to promise, practise, franchise, 
mortise, and divertise, are the only words where the ter- 
mination ise has not the accent either primary or #6- 
condary; and if an alteration must be made to reconcile 
the pronunciation of the simple with that of the com- 
pound, we should find it much easier to change advér- 
tiscment and chastisement into advertisement and chas- 


oo 


In- 


ADU 


AE 


7? 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—mé, mat ;—plve, pin ;— 


thsvement, than adverttse and chastise into adrértise and 
chastise; but the irregularity seems too inveterate to 
admit of any alteration. HW. 


ADVERTISER, dd-vér-h-zir. 98. n.s. He that 
gives intelligence. Tatler. A paper publishing ad- 
verusements. Burke. f 

ADVE/RTISING, or ADVERTISING, fid-vér-¥- 
zing. part.a. Active ingetting intelligence. Shak- 


re. Ob. 
To ADVEUSPERATE, fid-vés’-pé-rate. 91. rv. n. 

advespero, Lat.] ‘To draw towards evening. Dict. 
ADVICE, ad-vise . 499. x. s. [aris, advis, Fr.}] Coun- 
sel; instruction. Shak. Reflection; prudent con- 
sideration. Shak. Consultation; deliberation. Bu- 
con. Intelligence: this seuse is chiefly commer- 


cial. 

ADVI/CE-BOAT, ad-vise’-bdte. ns. A vessel em- 
ployed to bring intelligence. 

To ADVUGILATE®, ad-vid’-jil-ate. v. a. [advigilo, 
Lat.| ‘To wateh diligently. Diet. 

ADVISABLE, dd-vi-za-bl. 405. a. Prudent; fit 
to be advised. South. Open to advice. Fell. 

ADVVSABLENESS, 4d-vi-zA-bl-nés. n.s. The 

uality of being advisable. 

To ADVUSE$, ad-vize’. 437. v.a. ‘To counsel. 
S'uk. To give information, Sh re. 

To ADVISE, ad-vize’. 499. rv. n. To consult; to 
consider ; to deliberate. Milton. 

ADVISED, dd-vi'-zéd. 362. part.a, Acting with 
deliberation, Bacon. Performed with deliberation. | 
Hooker. 

ADVISEDLY, fid-vi/-zéd-ld. 364. ad. Soberly ; 
heedfully. Ascham. . 

ADVIUSEDNESS, Ad-vi/-zéd-nés. 365. n.s. Delib- 
eration, Sanderson. 

ADVISEMENT, ad-vize’-mént. n. s. Counsel; in- 
formation. Spenser. Prudeuce ; circumspection. 
1 Chron. Antiquated, 

ADVISER, ad-vi'-zdr, 98. n.s. The person that 
advises. Waller. 

ADVISING®*, dd-vi/-zing. n.s. Counsel; advice. 
Shakspeare. 

ADVISO*, Ad-vi'-26. ns. [adviso, low Lat. aviso, 
lial.} Advice; consideration. Whitlock, 

ADULA’TION, ad-ji-lh’-shiln. 294. n. s. [adulatio, 
Lat.) Flattery, high compliment. Shakspeare. 

ADULA’TOR, Ad-ja-li’-tdr, 521, n.s. A flatterer. 

A‘/DULATORY, ad’-ji-la-tar-ré. 512. [See Do- 
MFSTICK.] a2. Flattering; full of compliments. Ld. 
Chester field. 

ADULA’TRESS*, fd-jd-la/-irés. ns. She that flat- 
tereth. Fluloet. 

ADU'LTS, a-dalv’. a. [adulius, Lat.] Grown up.| 
Decay of Piety. 

ADU'LT, a-dalv’. a. s. 1, or full 

wh. Sharp. { Howell. 

A‘DULTED, ad’-al-téd. part. a. Completely grown. 

ADU'LTNESS, d-dait/-nés. n. s. The state of be- 


ing adult. 

To ADUTTER, A-dal’-tar. 98, 556. v. n. [adultero, 
Lat.] To commit adultery. B. Jonson. ‘To stain 5, 
to pollute. Marston. A word not classical, 

ADU'LTERANT, 4-dal’-tar-dot. n.s. That which 
adalterates. 

To ADULTERATE, &-dal-tdr-dte. v. 2. To com- 
mit adultery, Shakspeare. 

To ADULTERATE, a-dal’-tar-Ate. 91. vr. a. To 
corrupt by some foreign admixture ; to contaminate. 
Boyle. ‘To change by admixture, without injuring 
or corrupting. Peacham, ; 

ADU'LTERATE, &-ddl-tdr-dte. 91. a, Tainted 
with the guilt of adultery. Shak. Corrupted with 
some foreign mixture. eee th 

ADU'LTERATELY®*, 4-dél’-tdr-Ate-Ié. ad. In an 
adulterate manner. 

ADU LTERATENESS, &-ddl’-tdr-Ate-nés, 91, 98, 
559. n.s. The quality of being adulterate. 

ADULTERA‘TION, 4-dal/-tar-A/-shdin. ns, The 
act of adulterating. The state of being 
adniterated, Felton. 

ADU LTERER, 4-dal’-tar-dr. 98. n.s. The per- 
son guilty of adultery. Dryden. 


A person grow: 


A 





ADU'LTERESS, a-dal-tdir-2s. 7.8. A woman that 
commits adultery, Government of the Tongue. 

ADU‘LTERINE; a-dél’-tar-lnc. 149. 2. s. A child 
born of an adulteress : a term of canon-law. 

ser aaa, d-dal’-tdr-ine. a. Spurious. Bp. 


To ADU'LTERIZE*, 4-ldl’-tdr-ize, rv. a. To com- 
mit adultery. Milton, 

ADU‘LTEROUS, &-dal-tar-ds, 314. a. Guilty of 
adultery. Shak. Spurious; corrupt. Mer. Cosaubon. 

ADU'LTEROUSLY*, A-ddl/-thr-fs-lé. aud. In an 
adulterous mauuer. Bp, Taylor. 

ADU‘LTERY 6, 4-dél’-tdr-4. 556. 2. s. Violation of 
the bed of a married person. Dryden. Adultera- 

tion ; lr ag Ben Jonson, 

ADU'MBRANT, Ad-dun’-braut. a. That 
a slight resemblance. 

To ADU/MBRATE §, Ad-Gim’-brate. 91, v.a. [adum- 
bro, Lat.) ‘To shadow out; to give a slight like- 
ness. Decay % Piety. 

ADUMBRA’TION, fd-dm-bri’-shéin. ns. A slight 
and imperfect representation, Bacon, A faint 
sketch. Glanville. Iu heraldry, the shadow only 
of any ap outlined and painted of a colour dark- 
er than the field. 

ADUNA‘TION, Ad-i-nd’-shain. n. s. [adunare, Lat.] 
The state of being united; union. . Cranmer. 


which gives 


| ADU'NCITY, a-din’-sé-té. 511. n. Ra: vinbs vad 


Arbuthnot. 

ADU NQUE, A-dank’, 415. a. [adunens, Lat.] Crook- 

ed; bending inwards; hooked. Bucon. 

ADVOCACY, fid/-vo-KA-sé. 516. ns. The act of 
pleading. Brown. Judicial pleading; law-suit. 
Chaucer. 

To A‘DVOCATE §*, dd’-vd-kate. v. a. [advoco, Lat.] 
To plead; to support to defend. Milton. 

To A‘DVOCATE?*, Ad‘-vd-kate. vn. To perform 
the office of an advocate. Dawbeny, 1659. 

A‘/DVOCATE, ad/-vé-kate. n.s. “He that pleads 
the cause of another. Av/. Par. He that pleads 
as a controvertist or vindicator. Shak, In the 
scriptural and sacred sense, it stands for one of the 
offices of our Redeemer. Milton. Formerly, the 

atron of a church. Cowel. 

A‘)DVOCATESHIP*, iid’-vé-kate-ship. n.s. The 
duty or place of an advocate. B. Jonson. ‘The 
assistance Or support of a great person in a suit. 
Halliwell. 

A’‘DVOCATESS*, dd’-vd-kA-t8s, nn. s, 
advocate. Bp. T'1ylor. 

ADVOCA'‘TION, Ad-v-kd/-shiin. n.s. The office 
or act of pleading. Shak. Like advocate, this word 
has also a scriptural and sacred sense. Bp. Taylor. 

ADVOLA’TION, dd-v6-l4’-shan, n. s. [advolo, Lat.) 
The act of fying to something. Dict. 

ADVOLU’TION, fd-vo-Itr-shiin, n. 8. [adrolutio, 
Lat.] The act of rolling to npn , 

ADVO'UTRER®, Ad-véi-trér, n.s. [advoultrer, Fr.) 
An adulterer. Bale. [ Bacon 

ADVO'UTRESS*®, Ad-véi-trés, n. s. An adulteress, 

ADVO'UTROUS*, id-véd'-trds, a. Adulterous. Baie. 

ADVOUTRY, Ad-vdiv-tré. 313. .s. Adultery 


Bacon. 

ADVOWE/’, or ADVOWEE’, Ad-véi-4e. n. s. He 
that has the right of advowson. 

ADVOWSON, or ADVO'W ZEN, ad-vity-zan. 170. 
n. s. A right to present to a benefice. Corce/. 

To ADU’ ar bre’. v.m. [aduro, Lat.] To burn 


up. Bacon. Ob. J. 

ADU'STS, a-dast’. a. [adustus, Lat.] Burnt up ; 
scorched. Milton. It is generally applied to the 
complexion and humours of the body. ney. 

ADUSTED, 4-dast’-€d. a. Burnt; scorched. Mil- 
ton. Hot, as the complexion. Howell, 

ADU’STIBLE, &-dis’-té-bl. 179, a. What may be 
burnt up. Dict. 

ADU'STION, A-dis’-tshan. 464. s. The act of burn- 
ing up, or drying. Burton. 

ADZ. n. s. See Appice. 

AE, or A. A diphthong in the Latin language, 
which seems not properly to have any place in the 
English. =f 


A femalé 


AFF AFF 


—nd, mive, ndr, ndt;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


GILOPS, &jé-ldps. ns. [aty Awyp, Gr] A tu-|| AFFE/CT, af-f@ku’, n. s. Affection; passion; sensa- 
mour or swelling in the great corner of the eye;|| tion. Bacon. Quality; circumstance. Wiseman. 
also a plant so called. Quincy. The antiquated word for affection. 

A, GIS*, ¢’.jis. n.s. [opgis, Lat.] A shield. To AFFE'CT §, af-fekv’. v. a. [aficio, affectum, Lat.] 

&/GLOGUE®, ag’-ldg. nes. A pastoral ; adialogue|| ‘T’o act upon; to produce effects in any other thing. 
in verse between goat-herds. Pref. to Spenser’s;| Milton. To move the passions. Addison. To aim 














Pustorals. at. Dryden. ‘To tend to. Newton. To be fond of. 
sEGYPTIACUM, ¢-jip-t¥-d-kim, 460. n.s. An|| Hooker. To make a show of something. Prior. 
ointment of honey, verdigrise, and vinegar.) To imitate in an unnatural manner. B. Jonson. 


ape ‘l'o convict of some crime. Auliffe. 
EL, or EAL, or AL, in compound names, signifies}| AFFE/CTATED*, ALfek’-th-1ad. a. Far-fetched. 
ell, or altogether. So Elwin isa ete conquer-|| Barret. Old word for affected. 

our : Albert, all illustrious, Gibson's Camden. AFFECTA‘TION, Af-fék-14/-shdn. n.s. Fondness; 
ZELF — assistance. So E/ficin is victorious,:| high degree of liking. Hooker. An artificial show. 

and rf d, an auriliary governour, Gibson. ~ preci Affection or liking simply. Bp. dull. 
JENUGMA$, n.s. See ExiGMa, and its derivatives. he act of desiring or aiming at. Pearson. 
AOLIPILE, 2. 8. See Eourri ie. AFFECTED, Aff ak td, part.a. Moved; touch- 
AERIAL, A-¢'-ré-al. a. [uérins, Lat.] Belonging to!| ed with affection. Shak. Studied with over-much 

the air. Milton. Produced by the air. Dryden.|| care. Shakspeare. Fuil of affectation. 

Inhabiting the air. Milton. Placed in the air.|| AFFE/CTEDLY, affék’-téd-lé. ad. In an affected 
he of High; elevated in situation. Philips. manner ; hypocritically. Brown.  Studiously 5 
AE’RIE, @-ré. ns. [airie, Fr. Sometimes written!) with laboured intention. Decay of Piety. 

avery or eyrie.) A young brood or nest ofhawks, Shat.|| AFFE/CTEDNESS aft @k’-tédi . ns. The 
A‘ERIFORM*, 4-dr<-form. a, [ddo, Gr. and for- uality of being affected. 

mit. Lat.) ‘That which resembles air. Adams. AFFE! ‘TER*. n. s, See AFFECTOR. 
AEROGRAPITY®, d-dr-bg’-gri-f. n.s. [dip and|| AFFE/CTINGLY®, a&f-fék’-tingte. ad. Tn an af- 

pig, pe Aig description of the air. fecting manner. 
ALROLO TY, ad-dr-dl/-lb-jé. 556. n. 8. [dip and| AFFE’CTION §, Af-fék’-shain. n.s, The state of be- 

ddyos, Gr.] The doctrine of the air. ing affected ; used in the sense of iorsaay Shak. 
AEROMA/NCY, W-tir-6-min-sd. 519. n. s. [dto!) Passion of any kind. Spenser. ve; kindness. 
and pavrela, Gr.) The art of divining by the air.|| Shak. Good-will to any or ager Bucon. State 


Cotrrare. | of the mind in general. She Quality ; proper- 
AEROMETER®, &-dr-Om/-mé-tar. 2. s. A ma-|| ty. Boyle. State of the body, Wiseman. Lively 
chine for weighing the air. | re resentation in pening, Wotton. Shakspeare. 
AEROMETRY, i-ir-6m/-mé-tré. 518. n.s. The'| AFFE/CTIONATE, af-fék/-shan-dte. a. Warn; 


art of measuring the air. Dict. | zealous. Sprat. Strongly inclined to. Bacon, 


AERONA/UT*, A’-fir-d-niwt, n.s. [dijo and vav-'| Fond; tender. Sidney. Benevolent; tender. 
tis, Gr.] He who has sailed through the air in a'| Rovers, 
ball6on. Burke. | AFFE/CTIONATELY, &f-fék’/-shan-dte-lé. 91. ad, 
AEROSCOPY, A-fr-}s’-kd-pé. 518. n.s. [dijo and|| In an affectionate manner. 1 Thes. ii. 
exézrw, Gr.) ‘The observation of the air. Dict. ||} AFFE CTIONATENESS, af-fék’-shiin-Ate-nés. 
AEROSTA‘TION*, aA-dr-ds-ta/-shin. on. s. [de-||  n.s. Fondness ; tenderness. 
rostation, Fr. dijo and terapat, or erarixn, Gr.] The,| AFFE/CTION ED, Af-fék/-shdnd. 359. a. Affected ; 
science of ee air. Adams | conceited ; now obsolete in this sense. Shuk. In- 


E’SHIOPS-MINERARL, &/-the-dips-min’-ar-ral.n.s.'| clined; meutall ‘disposed. Rom. xii. 
Quicksilver and sulphur, ground together to a'| AFFE/CTIOUSLY, affék/-shis-lé. ad. In an af- 
black powder. Quincy. | feeting manner. Dict, 

ATITES, ¢-tV-162. n. 8, [deros, an eagle.) Eagle-!) AFFE/CTIVE, &f-fék'-tlv. a. That which affects. 
stone. Quincy. Burnet. 


AFAR, a-fir’ ad. [apeonpian, arepnan, Sax.] | AFFE/CTIVELYS, af-fék’-tiv-lé. ad. In an impres- 
Ata great distance. Rhak. To or from a great)| sive manner. 
distance. Dryden. From afar; from a distant;|| AFFE’CTOR®*, or AFFE/CTERS®, 4f-fék’-tr. n. s. 


plaee. Addison, Afar off; remotely distant. Sir'| One thatis guilty of affectation. Coterave. 


Jolin H yward. | AFFECTUOSITY, Af-fék-tshi-ds’-s0-18. n. s. [affec- 
AFE‘ARD, 4-férd’. part. a. Frighted; terrified ;'| tuositas, low Lat.] Passionateness, 
afraid. Spenser. Ob. J. [ Milton.'| AFFE'CTUOUS, af-fék’-tshi-ds. 464. ¢. Full of 


. A FER, W’-far. 98. n. s. a) The southwest wind. assion. Irland, 
AFFABILITY, Af-f4-bil/-lé-té. n. s. The quality;| Zo AFFE’RE, af-fére’. v. a. [sfier, Fr.] Io law, 
of being affable. Shakspeare. to confirm. Hulort. Sce To Arrrar. 

A/FFABLES, f-fa-bl. 405. a. [affubilis, Lat.] Easy | AFFE/RORS, affe'-rarz. ns. [from affere.] Per- 
of manners; courteous. Bacon. Benign; mild; | sons appointed to mulet such as have committed 
favourable. T'aler. || faults arbitrarily punishable. Corred. 

A’FFABLENESS, af’-fa-bl-nés. n. s. Courtesy;'| AF FE’ TUOSO®*, at-fby-66-0/-s6, a. [Ital] In 
affability. rousick, what is to be sung or played tenderly. 

A‘FFABLY, af -f4-blé. ad. In an affable manner.|| AFFVANCE §, af-fY-anse. x. s. “[afiance, Vr] A. 
Benenont and Fletcher. marriage-contract. Spenser, Trust in general. 

A‘'FFABROUS, Af’-fa-bras. a. [affabre, Fr.] Skil-!} Shukspeare. Trust in the divine promises. L/au- 
filly made. Dict. | mond. 

AFFABULA‘TION, af-fab-d-li’-shém, n. s. [affabu-|| To AFFVANCE, 4f-f¥-fnse. r.a. To betroth. Spen- 
fatio, Lat.] The moral of a fable. Dict. ser. To give confidence. Pope. 

AFFAIR, af-fare’. n. s. [affaire, Fr.] Business ;|| AFFIANCER, af-fl’-An-sfir. x. s. He that makes a 
something to be transacted. Pope. In military|| contract of marriage. Dict. 
language, a rhe engagement. || AFFIDA‘TION, af-fé-di/-shan. Qn. s. {ofido, 

To AFFA/MISIL§*, af-fam’-ish, v.a. [affamer, Fr.]}| AFFIDA’TURE, 4f-fé-di/-tshdre. § Lat.) Mutual 
To starve. Spenser. '} contract. Dict, 

AFFA’MISH MENT", af-fam‘-Ish-méat. n. s. Starv-|| AFFIDA/VIT, Af-fé-da’-vit. nr. s, [ufidarit, low Lat.] 
ing. Bp. Hall. | A declaration upon oath. Donne. 

To AFFE/AR®, Af-tere’. 227. v. a. [apeepan, Sax.| AFFYED, f-f/-@d. 362. part.a. Joined by contract; 
ferrere.| To frighten. Spenser. affianced. Shaktspeare, 

To AFFL/AR, or rather to AFFE/ER, af-fre’. v.n.'| To AFFVLE®, Affile’. v. a. [afiler, Fr.] To polish. 
{ufier, Fr.] ‘To confirm; to give a sanction to.'|  Chancer. 
Shakspeare. An old term of law. / AFFILIATION, &F10-84'-shdsn. n.s. [ad and filis, 

- ] 


AFF 


7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fit;—mé, mét;—pine, pin;— 


Lat.] Adoption; the act of taking a son. Cof- 
rave. 

A/F FINAGE, ff-fé-nije. 90. n. s. [afinage, Fr.] Re- 
fining metals by the coppel. Dict. ; 
AFFINED, Af-t¥-néd. 362. a. [afinis, Lat.] Joined 

by affinity. Shakspeare. 

AFFVNITY, af-fin'-né-té, 511. n.s. Relation by 
marriage : opposed to consunguinity, or relation b 
birth. Sidney. Kelation to; connexion with, Camd. 

7'o AFFIRM 9, af term’. 108. v. n. [afirmo, Lat.) 'To 
declare. Shakspeare. 

To AFFYRM, il-férm’. v.a. To declare positively. 
Acis, xxv. ‘To ratify or approve. Bacon. 

AFF RMABLE, af-tér’-ma-bl. a. What may be af- 
firmed. Fale. 

AFF RMABLY®, af-fér-ma-ble. ad. In a way ca- 

able of atlirmation, } 

ALFVRMANCE, Af-(@r’-manse. n. s. Confirmation. 
Bacon. Declaration. Selden. 

AFFIYRMANT, aftér’-mant, n. s. A declarer. Dict.| 

AFFIRMA'TION, af-{ér-mi’-shin, nm. 8. "The act| 

| 
‘ 





of affirming or declaring. Shak. The position af- 
firmed. Hammond. Confirmation. Hooker. 

AFFVKMATIVE, af-fér’-ma-tiv. 158. a. That which 
aflirms. Hooker. 'That which can or may be af- 
firmed. Neifon. Positive; dogmatical. Taylor. 

AFFIRMATIVE®, af-fér’-ma-tiv. 2. s. What con- 
tains an aftirmation. Stillingfleet. 

AFFIRMATIVELY, af-fér-mi-tiv-lé. ad. In an 
affirmative manner. Brown. 

AFFURMER, af-fér’-mar. 98. n.s. The person that| 
afiirms. Bp. Bramhall, 

To AVFYX $, af-tiks’. va. [afigo, affirum, Lat.] 
To unite to the end. Locke. ‘To connect conse- 

ventially, Jdammond. Simply, to fasten or fix.) 
Npenser. \ 

AFFYX, Af-fiks. 492. n. s. Something united to the | 
end of a word. Clarke. A term of grammar. 

AFFVXION, affik/-shin. n.s. ‘The act of affixing. 
The state of being affixed. Bp. Hall. 

AFFLA‘TION, af-ila’-shan. n.s. [aflo, afflatum, Lat.] 
The act of breathing upon any thing. Diet, | 

AFFLA' TUS, af-fla’-tds, n.s. [Lat] Communi-} 
cation of the power of prophecy. itby. 

To AFF LUCT §, af-flikt’. ». a. [flici, Lat.] To put 
to pain; to grieve. Hooker. To break; to over- 
throw : [affigo, Lat.] Milton. 

AFFLI'CTEDNESS, 4f-tlik’-téd-nés, n.s. The 
state of afili¢tion. 

AFFLICTER, af-flik’-tar. 98. n. s. The person that 
afflicts; atormenter. Huot. 

AFFLUCTINGLY®, af-flk’-ting-lé. ad. In an af-! 
flicting manner. 

AFFLICTION, af-flik’-shéin. 2.s. Calamity. Look-; 
er. The state of sorrowfulness. Shakspeure. 

AFFLICTIVE, af-flik’-tiv. 158. a. Causing afflie- 
tion; painful ; tormenting. Bp. Hall. 

AFFLICTIVELY®, Af-fik/-tiv-lé. ad. Painfully. 


rown. 

A/FFLUENCE, af-fil-@nse. n.s. The act of flow- 
ing to any place. Wotton, F:xuberance of riches. 

overs, 

A’ FFLUENCY, Af-fii-@n-sé. nis. The same with 
afinenre. 

A‘PFLUENT §, af -fid-ént. a. [affinens, Lat.] Flow- 
ing to any part. Harvey. Abundant; wealthy. 








rior. 

A/FFLUENTLY®, Af-fli-@nt-lé. ad. In an affluent 
manner. 

A‘FFLUENTNESS, 4f-fli-4nt-nés. n. s. The qual- 
ity of being affluent. Dict. 

A'FEFLUN, af-tidks. n. s. [affherus, Lat.] The act 
of flowing to some place; affluence. Graunt. 

AFFLU‘XION, Af-fldk’-shan. 2. s. The act of flow- 
ing to a particular place, or from one place to an- 
other. Browne. 

To AFFORD S$, Af-ford’. v.a. [afforer, Fr.] To 
yield or produce. To grant, or confer any thing. 
Spenser ‘To be able to sell. Addison. To be able 
to bear expenses, Siriff. / 

To AF FOREST §, &£-f6r-rast. 109, 168. 0.2. [affores- 
tare, Lat.] To turn ground into forest. Sir J. Davies. 


! 








AFO 


AFFORESTA’TION, = Af-for-rés-th’-shdn. 
Ground turned into forest. Hale, 
To AFFRA‘NCHISE §, Af-frin’-tshiz. 140. v.a. [af- 


nm. 8, 


ranchir, Fr. ‘o make free. 
AFFRA‘NCHISEMENTS®, af-iran’-tshiz-mént. n. s. 
The act of making free. 
To AFFRA’P §*, Atcirhpy. u.n. [affrappare, ltal.] To 
/ 


strike; to make a blow. Spenser. Ob. T. 
To A¥FRA‘P*, af-frap’. v.a. To strike down 


Spenser. 

To AFFRA’Y §, Af-frA’. va. [effrayer, Fr.] To fright, 
to terrify. Fairy Qu. To put one in doubt. LTic/cet. 

AFFRA’Y, af-tra’. n.s. A tumultuous - 

AFFRA‘Y MENT, Af-frd’-mént. t assault. Tumult ; 
confusion. Spenser. 

AFFRE’T*, af-frét’. n. s. [fretta, Ital. speed.] Fu- 
rious onset; immediate attack. Spenser. 

AFFRICTION, af-frik’-shan. n. s. [affrictio, Lat.] 
The act of rubbing one thing upon another. Boyle. 

AFFRVENDED®, af-frénd’-€d. part. a. Reconciled ; 
made friends. Spenser. 


To AFFRVGHT §, af-frhe’. ».a. [apy phtan, apon- 


Tian, ah To affect with fear; to terrify. Shak. 
AFFRYGHT, &f-trite’. 393. n.s. Terrour; fear. 
Dryden. ‘The cause of fear. B. Jonson. 


AFFRI'GHTEDLY*, Af-irhe’-éd-lé. ad. Under the 
impression of fear. 

AFFRI'GHTER*, af-frhe’-ir. n. s. He who fright- 
ens. Shelton, 

AFFRIGHTFUL, Af-irite’-fl. a. Terrible; dread- 
ful. Hail. 

AFFRI'GHTMENT, af-irite’-mént. 2. s. Fear; ter- 
rour. Wotton. Fearfulness. Barrow. 

To AFFRONT §, ff-frdot’, 165. v. a. [effronter, Fr] 
To meet face to face. Shak. To meetin a hostile 
manner, front to front. Milton. ‘To offer an open 
insult. Fair far. 

AFFRONT, 4f-frint’.. ns. Insult offered to the 
face. Bacon. Outrage; act of contempt. Milton. 
Open opposition; encounter. Milton. Disgrace ; 
shame. Arbuthnot. 

AFFRONTER, Af-frin’-tar, 98. n.s. [affronteur, 


old Fr.) The person that affronts. 
AFFR ING, af-fran’-ting. part. a. Contumeli- 
ous. Watts. 


AEFRONTIVES, Af-frin’-tiv. a. Causing affront. 


Ash. 

AFFRO'NTIVENESS*, af-frin’-tiv-nés. n.s. The 
quality that gives affront. Asi. 

To AFFU'SE4, af-fize’.v.a. [affundo, affusum, Lat.} 
‘To pour one thing upon another, Doyle. 

AFFU’SION, af-fi’-zhan. n. s. [affusio, Lat.] The 
act pall vend upon, Grew, 

To AFFY%, af-fl’. v. a. [afier, Fr.] ‘To betroth in 
order to marriage. . Tobind; to join, Mon- 
tag. 

To AFFY’, Affi’. r. n. To put confidence in. Titus 
Andronicus. B. Jonson, Fotherby. Ob. J. 

AFVELD, 4-féld’. 275. a. To the field. Milton. 
In the field. Old Ballads. See Firtp. 


AFIVRE®, a-flre’. a¢. On fire. Gower. 
AFLA’T, 4-fl4v. ad. Level with the ground. Bacon. 


AFLO‘AT, A-fidte’. 295. ad. Floating. Shaksprace 
AFOOT, 4-fft’. 307. ad. On foot. Shakspeare. In 


action. Shakspeare. In motion. Shakspeare. 

AFORE 4, -fore’. prep. [at~ypopan, Sax.] Not be- 
hind; obs. Before; nearer in place. Sooner in 
time. Shak. Prior or superiour to. Athan. Creed. 
Under the notice of. B. Jonson. In the power of: 
noting the right of choice. B. Jonson. 

AFORE, é-fore’. ad. In time foregone or past. Es- 
dras, First in the way. Shek. Jn front; im the 
fore-part. Spenser. Rather than. B. Jonson. 

AFO’REGOING, 4-fore’-g6-ing. part. a. Going be- 
fore. Lilly. 

AFO/REHAND, 4-fore’-hind. ad. By a previous 
provision. Government of the Tongue. Provided; 
wepared. Bacon. 

Ar REMENTIONED, &-fore’-mén’-shand. 362. a. 
Mentioned before. Addison. 

AFO’RENAMED, 4-fore’-n4/-méd. 362. a. Named 
before. Peacham, 


AFT 


AGA 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, bill ;—4il ;—pdand ;—thin, THs. 


AFO'RESAID, d-fore’-side. a. Said before. Bacon. || AA PTERIGNORANCE®, af-str-ig’-né-ranse. n. 
AFORETIME, a-fore’-time, ad. In time past. Su-| 4 Subsequent ignorance. Sf«/ord, 
\ 


FRAID, A-fchde! 

AFRAID, a- . part. a. [apynht, aponht, 

Sax.] Struck with fear. Pal sexi.” hg 

AFRE'SH, a-frésh’. ad. [apepcean, Sax.] Anew. 
Knoiles, See Fresn. 

AFRICANS, &f-fré-kan. a. Belonging to Africa. | 
Sir T'. Herbert. 

A'FRICAN, af-fré-kAn. n.s. A native of Africa. 
Shakspoare. A kind of marigold. 

A/FRICK®, af-frik. a. Belonging to Africa. Milton. 

A’FRICK", af-frik. n. s. The country of Africa. 
Shakspetre. Bentley. 

AFRONT, 4-ivdnr’. 165. ad. In front. Shakspeare. 

AFT®, afi. ad. [apcan, Sax.] Abaft; astern. A sea- 
term : ‘ fore and a/?,’ 

A‘FTERS, af-tar. 98. prep. Following in_ place. 
Stak. lnpursuitof. | Sam-:xxiv. Behind. Newton. 
Posteriour in time. Dryden. According to. Ba- 
con. In imitation of. Adiisen. 

AFTER, af-tar. ad. In succeeding time. Bacon. 
Following another. Shkspeare. 

A/F TER*, af’-tir. n. s. Succeeding tme. Young. 

A‘/FTERACCEPTA TION al -tar-ak-sép-ta -slifin. 
n. s. A sense not at first admitted. Dryden. 

AFTERACCOUNT®, Af-tdr-Ak-kédnt’. n.s. Fu- 
ture reckoning. Killin ebeck. 

A PTERACTS, af-tir-akt. n. s, An act subsequent 

to another. Lord Berkeley. 

A FTERAGES®, af-tar-dje. a. s. Posterity. Milton. 

AVF TERAGES, af -tdr-d’-jAz. 1. 8, Successive times. 
Addison. 

AFTER ALL, Af-tir-all’, ad. When all has been | 
taken into the view; in fine; in conclusion; upon 
the whole. Atterbury. | 

A FTERAPPLICATION®, af -tdr-Ap-plé-ka‘-shan. 
n. 8. An application not made immediately. Cov-| 


FTERKINGS*®, af-tdr-kiugs. 2. s. Succeeding 
kings. Shuckford. 

AFTERLIPFE®, af’-tér-life. n.s. The remainder of 
life. Dryden. A life afier this. Budler. 

A’/FTERLIVER, Af-tir-liv-vdr. 2. s. He that lives 
in succeeding times, Sidney. __ 

A‘FTERLIVING®, Af-tirsiv-Ing. nm. s. Future 
days. Beaumont and Pletcher. 

A/FTERLOVE, af-tar-ldv. n.s. The second or later 
lave, Shakspeare. 

A/FTERMA bic E*, 
malice. Dryden, 

AVPTERMATH, df-dr-mith. nis. [eo fier, and math, 
from mow.] The second crop of grass, mown in au- 
tumn. Jdvdland. See Arrenenor. 

A‘/FTERMOST*,  af-tér-mdst. a. 
Flawkesworth. 

A'FTERNOON, Af -tdr-né6n’. 2. s. Tie time from 
the meridian to the evening. Sheakspere. 

A’/PTRRNOURISHMENTS, af -tdv-ndr-rish-mént. 
n, s. utuve nourishment. Pericles. 

A‘FTERPAINS, af'-tir-panz. n.s. The pains afer 
ie by which women are Celivered of the secun- 
caine. 

A’ FIERPART, af'-tdr-part. n.s. The latter part. 

AT. 

A‘FTERPIECE®, af-ttr-péése. n. s. A faree, or 
any smaller entertaiument, afier the play. R 
Cumberland, 

AP TERPROOP, af -tir-prddf. n, s. Evidence pos 
teriour to the thing in question. Qualities known 
by subsequent experience. bWotfon. 

A/PTERRECKONING®,af-idr-r2k/-k’nang. n. 8. 
An account to be given hereafier. Goodman, 
Burke. 

A/FTERREPENTANCE®, = &f-tar-ré-pént/-insa 


n.s. Future repentance. Noeutle. 


af-tar-mal-lis. n. s. Succeeding 


Hindmest. 


eury. 
A‘ETERATTACKS®, af-tar-at-iak’. a. s, An attack || A‘SPTERREPORT®, af-tir-ré-port. a. s. Subse 


not made immediately. Warburton. } 


ueut information or report. Sout/. 


A/ETERBAND®, &’-tOr-band. n. s. A future band || A FTERROTTENNESS*, Af-idr-rét'-t'a-nés. ne. s 


or chain. Milton. ! 

ATTERBEARINGS, af-tar-bare-ing. n. s. Usual! 
or ordinary product. Sir 7". Browne. 

A'FTERGIRTH, af-tér-bérth. n.s. The membrane | 
in which the birth was involved; the secundine. 
Wiseman. 

A/FTERCLA Eaton n.s, Events happening 
afier an affair is supposed tobe atanend. Spenser, 

A‘ VVERCOMERS®, al-tév-kim-mar. 2. s. A’ suc- 
cessour. T'urberrile, 

A‘FTERCOMFORT®, af-tdr-kam-fart. 2. s. Future 
comtoct. B, Jotson, 

A/ETER-CONDUCT?®, Af-tdr-kén’-dakt. n.s. Sub- 
sequent behaviour. Sherlock. 

A’ TERCONVICTION® af -tdr-Bén-vik’-shdn. ns. 
Future conviction. South. . 

A'FTERCOST, af -tdr-kost, n. 5. The latter charges. 
Mortimer. 

A‘FTERCOURSE®?, df-tir-Kérse. nm. s. Future 
course. Brown. 

A’FTERCROP. af -tiir-krdp. n. s. The second crop, 
or harvest of the same year. Mortimer. 

A/FPTERDAYS*, af-tdr-daze. n. s. Future days. 
Conrreve. 

AFTER DINNER, Af-tar-din’-ndr, n. s. The hour 

assins just afer dinner. Shakspeare. 

A/FTEREATAGE®, af-tdr-é-tidje. x. 
the inevease of the same year. Burn. 

AUVFTERENDEAVOUR, Af-tdr-én-dév'-dr, nx. s. 
Aa endeavour made afier the first effort. Locke. 

AUP TERENQUIRY, af-te-@n-kwh-ré. a. s. En- 
quiry made afier the fact committed. Shakspeare. 

To AVTEREYE, af-tar-. v. a. To keep one in 
view, Shudspeare. Ms. oll. 

A/PTERGAME, Al-tév-eime. 2. s. Methods taken 
afier the first turn of affairs. Wotton. Addison, 
A‘ FTERHOPE*, 4f-tir-hdpe. n.s. Future hope. 

B. Jonson. 
A‘FTERHOURS, aAf-tar-dfrz. n.s. The hours that 
succeed. ere 
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Mature rotieaness, Sout. , 
AVETERSTATES, af-tdr-sihie. a. s. The futur 
state. Glanville, 
A‘YPTERSTING®, 4f-tdr-sting. n. s. Subsequem 
sting, Lad. Hervey. 
sk rr hr al af-tar-stOrm. n.s. Future storm 
ryden, 

AVPTERSUPPER®, Af-tdr-sdp-par, x. s. The time 
between supper and going to bed, Sliakspeare. 
A‘UVFTERTASTRE, af-vir-taste. n. s. Tasie remain 

ing upon the tongue atier the draught. 
AFTERTHOUGHT, af-tar-thiwt, ns. Reflec 
tions afier the act. Druden. 
A/FTERTIME, af-tir-time. a. s. Succeeding time 


Fil. 

A‘ TERTOSSING, af-tir-tds-Ing. n.s. The mo 
tion of the sea afier a storm. Addison. 

A‘FTERWARD, af-tir-ward. 83. ad. In sueecced- 
ing time; sometimes written afterwards, but less 

roperly. Hooker. 

AFTERWISE*, af-tir-wize. a. Wise too late 
Adilison. 

A'FTERWIT, af-tdr-wit. n. s. Contrivance of expe- 
dients afier the occasion of using them is past. 
L’ Estrange. 

A‘FTERWITNESS*, f-idr-wit-nis, 2. s. Future 
witness. Ld. Iderven. 

AFTERWRATH, af-tdr-razh. nm. s. Anger when 
the provocation seems past. Siatspeure. 

A/FTERW RITERS®, 4? -tir-rl-tirz. 2. s. Succes- 
sive writers. Sivek ford, 

A‘FTWARD?*, ai’-ward. See Arrenmost. 

A'GA, d’-ga. n. s. The title of a Turkish military 
officer in chief. 

AGAIN §, a-gén’. 206. ad. [aryen, on-Fean, Sax.] A 
second time; once more. Bacon. On the other 
hand. Bacon. On another part. Dryden. In re- 
turn, noting re-action. Back; in restitution, Stak. 
lv return for any thing ; im recompense. Pror. xix. 
In order of or ne acon. Resides; 


AGG 


in any other time or place. Bacon. ‘Twice as! 
much, Pope. Again and again; often. Locke.| 
In opposition ; by way of resistance. Rom. ix. 
Back ; as returning from some message. Deut. i. 
In’answer. 1. Sam. % 


i¢7~ We find this word written according to the general 
hagg-nsagpag in the Duke of Buckingliam’s verses to 
r. Po 


“y little thought of launching forth agen, 
“* Amidst advent'rous rovers of the pen.” FF. 
AGA‘INST, 4-génst’. 206. prep. [wenxeon, ouxeond, 
Sax.) In opposition to any person. Gen. Contra- 
ry; flooker. In contradiction to any opinion. 
Tillotson. With contrary motion or tendency, 
Shak. Contrary to rule or law. Milton. Opposite 
to; in place. Dryden. To the hurt of another. 
Sir J. Davies. In provision for; in expectation of. 


Spenser. 

AGA‘INWARD, a-gén’-wird. ad. Gower. Ob. T’. 
For hitherward. 

A’/GALAXY, Ag’-A-lak-sé, 517. n.s. (a and ydXa, 
Gr.] Want of milk. Dict. 

AGA’PE, &-gipe’. 75. ad. [a and gape.] Staring with 
eagerness. Ahitton. See Gapr. 

A’GARICK, fg’-A-rik. n.8.{agaricum, ag A drug 
of use in physick, and the dyeing trade. It is male 
and Smoke the male grows on oaks, the female’ 
on larches. Bacon. | 

AGA'ST, fi-giist'. a, Struck with terrour; amazed, 
Milton. Usually, of late, aghast, which see. 

AGA'TE*, d-gate’. ad. [from gait.] On the way ; ago- 
ing. Brewer. A provincialism. See Garr. 

A/GATE$, Ag’-at. 91. n. s. [agat, gemma, Goth.] A 
precious stone of the lowest class. Shakspeare. 

— yag’-it-té. a. Of the nature of agate. Wood- | 


ward, 
To AGA'ZE 4, ag-Aze’. v. a. To strike with amaze- 
ment. S r. Ob. J. 
AGA'ZED, A-gi/-zéd. part. a. Struck with amaze-| 
ment, Shakspeare. | 
AGE, Aje. n. s. Any period of time attributed to) 
somet ing as the whole, or part, of its duration.’ 
Shak. A succession or generation of men. Sir J.! 
Davies. The time in which any particular man 
or men, lived. Pope. ‘The space of a hundred 
years. The latter part of life; old-age. Shak. 
Maturity ; ripeness. Hammond. In law: ina man, | 
the ave of fourteen years is the age of discretion , | 
and twenty-one years is the full age > a woman aly 
twenty-one is able to alienate her lands. Cowel. 
A'GED, a/-jéd. 363. a. Old; stricken in years. 
Hooker. ; 
A’GEDLY, 2-jéd-lé. ad. After the manner of an: 
aged person. Ifuloet, 
AGEN, 4-gén’. 206. ad. [axen, Sax.] Again; in re- 
turn. Milton. Dryden. See AGaty. 
A’GENCY, a/-jén-sé, nr. s. The quality of acting. 
Woodward. The office of an ageut or factor. | 
n.s.[agendum, Lat.] | 


Swift. 

A'GEND*, Ad’-jénd. : 

AGE’ ND vue. ad-jéi’-diim. § Matter relating to) 
the service of the arch. Wilcocks. Bp. Bariow. 

A‘'GENT §, d-jént. a. [agens, Lat.] That which acts. 
Becon. 

A/GENT, a/-jént. n.s. An actor. Hooker. A sub- 
stitute; a deputy ; a factor. Shak. That which 
has the power of producing effects. T’emple. 

A’/GENTSHIP, &’-jént-ship. n. s. The office of an 
agent. Beunmont and Fletcher. 

AGGELA‘TION, oi again n. s. [gelu, Lat.] 
Coueretion of ice. Brown. 

AGGENERA’TION, Ad-jén-ndr-a’-shan. x. s. [ad, 
and generatio, Lat.) The state of growing to an- 
other body, Brown. 

A GGER*Ad'-jar. n. s, [Lat.] A fortress, or trench. 
Hearne. [ Dict. 

To AGGERATE, ad’-jar-dte. ». a. To heap up.! 

AGGERO'SE, id-jir-dse’. a. [agger, Lat.) Full of | 
heaps. Dict. | 

To AGGLO'MERATES, ég-gidm’-mir-dte. 2. a. 
fusgtomero, Lat.] To gather up ina ball, es thread. 

‘o gather together. Foung. 


AGI 
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To AGGLOMERATE, ag-gibm’-mér-dte. v.n.To 
w into one mass. T'homson, 
AGGLOMERA‘TION*, dg-gidm-miar-d’-shdn. r,s. 
Heap. Warton. 

AGGLU’TINANTS, 4g-ghiy-t¢-nants. n. s. Medi- 
cines having the power of uniting parts together. 
AGGLU'TINANT*, fig-gid’-té-naut. a. Uniting 
varts together. rite A 
T AGGLU'TINATES$, 
and gluten, Lat. glue.) 

other. Harvey. 
AGGLUTINATION, Ag-gli’-té-nd/-sbin. on. s 
Union ; cohesion. Howeil. 
U'TINATIVE, Ag-gliv-té-ni-tly. 512. a. 


L hcaegioogs v. a. fad, 
0 


unite one part to an 


AGGL 
Having the power of agglutination. Wiseman. 
To AGGRAC §*, hearker’, v.a. [aggratiare, ltal.] 


To favour. Spenser. 


AGGRA‘CE*, dg-grise’. n. s. Kindness ; favour. 


Spenser. 

AGGRANDIZA‘TION®, oo nm. $. 
The act of ndizing. Waterhouse. 

To AGGRANDI'ZE 4, dg’-gran-dlze. 159. v.a. [ag- 
grandiser, Fr.] To make great; to enlarge; to 
exalt. Ayliffe. To increase. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

To A‘'GGRANDIZE*, ag’-grin-dize. v. n. To be- 
come greater; to increase. John H 

AGGRA/NDIZEMENT, ag’-gran-dize-inént, [See 
AcADEMY.] x.s, The state of being aggrandized. 
Ld. Chesterfield, 

A/GGRANDIZER, 4g’-grin-dize-adr. n. s. He that 

To kGGRATE ig-grate’ [ tal 
« AG TE, ag-grate’. v. a. ‘gratare, ltal, 
To please ; to treat with civilities. ‘Brenner. Ob. } 


'| A‘'GGRAVABLE $*, 4g’-gri-wa-bl. a. Making any 


thing worse; a Rravaung. Dr. H. More. 

To AGGRAVATE §, ag’-gra-vate. 91.r.a. [aggra- 
vo, Lat.] To make heavy; used only metaphori- 
call ». Milton. ‘To make any thing worse. ‘on, 

AGGRAVATION, fig -vi/-shdn. nos. The act 
of making heavy. HakXewill. Enlargement to 
enormity. Addison. Extrinsical circumstances 
which increase guilt or calamity. Hamanond. 

A/GGREGATE, Ag’-gré-gite. 91. a. Framed by 
- collection of any particular parts into one mass. 

rown, 

A/GGREGATE, dg’-gré-gate. n. s. Result of the 
conjunction of many particulars. Glanville. 

To AGGREGATES, ag’-gré-gate. v. a. [agerego, 
Lat.] ‘To collect together 5 to accumulate, Wilton. 

A‘/GGREGATELY*, Ag’-gré-gite-Ie. ad. Collee- 
tively. Ld. Chesterfield. 

AGGREGATION, Ag-gré-ga'-shin. n. s. Collee- 
tion. Brown. The act of collecting many into one 
whole. Woo« . An aggregate. Bp. Bull. 

A‘'GGREGATIVE®, ag’-gré-gi-tiv. a. Taken to- 

ether. Spelman. 

AGGRE’GATOR*, dg'-gré-gh-tor. n. s. [Lat.] He 
who collects materials. Burton. 

To AGGRE'SS$, ag-grés’. v.n. [uggredior, eggres 
sum, Lat.] To commit the first act of violence 


rior. 
AGGRE'SS*, Ag-grés’. n. s. [aggressus, low Lat. 
Aggression. Ih ”. } 


AGGRE'BSION, ag-grésh’-in. n.s. The first act of 
injury. L’ Estrange. 

AGGRE’SSOR, ag-grés‘-str. 98,418. nos. The 
person that first commences hostility. Druden. 

AGGRIEVANCE, dg-gré’-vanse. n. s. Injury. 
Constitutions und Can. Eccl. See GRitvance. 

To AGGRIEVE 4, iig-gréve’. 275. v.a. [ugrerer, old 
Fr.] To give sorrow ; to vex. Spenser. To impose 
oat upon; to harass, 

To AGGRIEVE*, ig-gréve’. rv. n. To mourn ; to 
lament. Mir. for Mae. 

To AGGROU P, Ag-grddp’. v. a. [aggropare, Thal. 
To bring together into one figure. Dryden, 
term of painting. 


AGHAST, f&-gasv’. a. Struck with horrour. Sper 


ser, Milton. Drud. 


en. 
A/GILE$, fy’-il. 110.0. [agilis, Lat.] Nimble ; ready 


Shakspeare. 


A ‘GILENESS, 1 aaa s. Nimbleness ; agility. 
7 
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AGILITY, A jil’-é-té. 511. n. s, Nimbleness ; quick- |! AGONI'STICK*, g-d-nis/-tik. a. Agouistical 
ness. Watts. Hammond. 

AGELLOCHUM, é-jil’-ld-kaim. n. s. Aloes-wood. || Tio A’GONIZE, fg’-d-nize. v. a. To afflict: with 
Quincy. agony. Feltham. 

A’ GIO, &-je-. n. s. [Malian.] A mercantile term, |) Zo A‘'GONIZE$, dg’-d-nize. v. n. To feel agonies ; 
chietly in Holland and Venice, for the difference || to he in excessive pain. Pope. : 
between the valuc of bank notes, and the current || AGONTZINGLY*, ig-d-al’-zing-I¢. ad. In the mos* 
money. Chambers. |  reore feeling manner. 

Tv AGVST §,a-jlst’. v.a. [giste, Fr.] To take in and |) AGONOTUE’TE®, fig-6-nd-théte’. 2. s. [dyovo0erns, 
feed cattle at a certain rate. Blount. oe judge of masteries in activity, Dect. 

AGISTMENT, 4j-ist’-méat. n. s. The feeding of || AGONOTHE’TICK, fg-d-nd-théu -lx. a. Presiding 
cattle in a common pasture, for a stipulated price. || at publick games. Dict. 

Blackstone. Tithe due for the profit made by agist- AG NY §,ag’4-né. 548. n. 8. [dydv, Gr.] The 
ing. Anembankment; earth heaped up. __ } pangs of death. Sidney. Any violent pain. Spen- 

AGUSTOR, 4-jis’-tar. n. s. An officer of the king’s|| ser. It is particularly used in devotions to signily 
forest. Howell. ; our Redeemer’s conflict in the garden. Looker. 

A/GITABLE, &j/-¢-t4-bl. a. That which may be} Violent contest or striving. More. 
agitated, AGO'OD, a-gad’. od. In earnest ; not fictitiously. 

To A'GITATES, aj’-¢-tate. 91. v. a. [agito, Lat.J||  Shakspeure. Ob. J. 

To put in motion. To be the cause of motion. || AGOU'TY, d-géé/-té. n.s. An animal of the Antilles, 
Blackmore. To affect with perturbation. To stir; || of the bigness of a rabbit, with bright red hair, and 
to discuss. Boyle. To contrive; to revolve. K.|) _a litle tail without hair, T'rerowr, 

Charles. : To AGRA'CE §, i-grise’. t.a. See To AGGRACE. 

AGITA‘TION, 4j-¢-ta-shiin. n. s. Moving or shak-|| AGRA’MMATIST, d-grim’-mi-tist. 2. s. [a aud 
ing any thing. Bacon. The state of being moved. || yodyya, Gr.J An illiterate man. Dict. 

Discussion ; controversial examination. L’Es-| AGRA‘RIAN, A-gri’-ré-an. a. [agrarius, Lat.] Re- 
trunge. Violent motion of the mind. Shak. Delib- lating to fields or grounds. Vren. Burke. 
eration; contrivance. Swi/t. ‘To AGREE §, a-grée’. von. [agreer, Fr.] To be in 

AGITA’/TOR, aj-6-td’-tdr. 521. n. s. [agitateur, Fr.)|| concord. Broome. 'To grant; to yield to. 2. Mac- 
He who regulates affairsof the army. Sir 7’. Her- || cabers. ‘To settle amicably. Clarendon. ‘Io set- 
bert. He who manages affairs. Burke. tle terms by stipulation ; followed by with. Mat. 

A'GLET, Ag’-l&t. n. s. [aiguillette, Fr.] A tag of a|| y. ‘To setile a price. Matt. xx. ‘Yo be of the 
point curved into the shape of little images. Hay-|| same mindor opinion. Clarendon. 'T'o concur ; to 
wart. The pendants at the ends of the chives of |} co-operate. Prior. To settle some point. Looker. 








' 
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flowers, as in tulips. . | To be consistent. Mark, xiv. To sunt with. Wis- 
A’GMINAL, ag’-mé-nal. a. [agmen, Lat.] Belonging |) dom, 'To cause no disturbance in the body. Ar- 
toa », Dict | deathnot. 





A/GNAIL, ag’ -nale. n. s. [aga and nagel, Sax.] A|) To AGRE/E, &-grée’, v.a. To put an end to a vaci- 
disease of the nails ; a whitlow. ; | ance, Spenser. To make friends, Roscommon. 
AGNA/TE}*,ag-nate’. a. [agnatus, Lat.] Allied to ; AGREEABILITY®, f-grét-A-bil’0-16. n. #. [ure 


akin; from the father. See AGNATION. __ | _ ableté, Fr.) Easiness of disposition, Chaucer. 
AGNA’TICK®*, Ag-nat’-ik. a. Relating to kindred | AGRE’EABLE, d-gré’/-a- 1. a. Suitable to; con 

by descent from the father. Blackstone. sistent with. Brown. Agreeably. Locke. Pleas 
AGNA'TION, dg-na’-svin. ns. Descent from the || ing, Addison. 

same father in a direct male line. Alliance ; con- AGRE/EABLENESS, @-gré?/-4-bl-nds. n. s. Con- 

nexion. Pownall. sistency with. Locke. ‘The quality of pleasing 
AGNI'TION, Ag-nish’-dn. n. s. [agnitio, Lat.] Ac-|| Bp. Taylor. Resemblance ; likeness. Grew. 

knowledgement. Pearson. AGRE EABLY, a-gré’-i-bié. ad. Consistently 


To AGN TZE$, ag-nize’. v. a. [agniser, Fr.] To ac-|} with. Pleasingly. Swift. Alike; in a corre 
knowledge. 8 are. Ob. J. sponding manner. Spenser. 

To AGNO MINATES$*, 4g-ném/-mé-nite. v. a.) AGREED, a-grétd’. part. a, Settled by consent. 
agnomino, Lat.] To name. Lacrine. Locke, 

AGNOMINA’TION, ag-ném-mé-ni’-shin, n. s. Al-}| AGRE/EINGLY®, a-gré’’-ing-Ié, ad. In conformity 
lusion of one word to another, by sound. Camden.|} to. Sheldon. ne 

A'GNUS*, nM n, s. [Lat.J In the Romish|/ AGRE/EINGNESS, 4-gréé’-ing-nés. n. s. Con 
church, a litle image, representing our Saviour in}| _ sistence ; suitableness. 
the figure of a lamb. Brevint. AGRE/EMENT, 4-grét’-méat. n. s. Concord. Ec- 

AGNUOS CASTUS, ag’-nis-kis’-tis. n.s. [Lat.]}| clus. Resemblance of one thing to another. Ba- 
The name of the Chaste Tree, so called from an!) con. Compact; bargain. Isaiah. 


imaginary virtue of preserving chastity. Dryden. || AGRE/STICK, a-grés’-tik. a. [agrestis, Lat] 
AGO, se’. ad. (ayan, Sax.] Past; as, long azo ; || AGRE’STICAL, a-grés’-té-kal. > Rude; rustick 
i. e. long time has past since. Shakspeare. AGRE/STIAL*, a-grés-tshé-4l. )— Gregory. Swan 


A'GOG, a-gdg’. ad. In a state of desire ; in a state || AGRICOLATION, ag-ré-kd-ld’-shiin. n. 8, [agric- 
of warm imagination; heated with the notion of |} ol, | Culture of the ground, Dict. 
some enjoyment. South. AGRICULTOR®, ag-ré-kal’-tar. mn. s. A husband- 
AGOVING, 4-gd/-ing. 410. part.a.In action; into}! man. Sce AGRICULTURIST, 
action. Dryden. AGRICU'LTURAL®, ag-ré-kal'-tshil-ral. a. Relat- 
A'GON*, &'-g6n, n.s. [Gr.] The contest for the}| ing to agriculture. Smith's Wealth of Nations. 
prize. Abp. Sancroft. AGRICULTURE, Ag’-ré-kal-tshdire. 462. n.s. [ag 
AGO'NE, 4-g6n’. ad. [ayyan, Sax.] Ago; past. B.||  ricultura, Lat.] The art of cultivating the ground. 
Jonson. Brown. 
A/GONISM 9, dg’-6-nizm. 518. n. s. [dyovcpds, Gr.] |} AGRICU/LTURISM®, ag-re-kil’-tshi-rizm. n. s. 
Contention for a prize. Dict. |) The science of agriculture. : x 
A’/GONIST, aig’-6-nist. n. s. A contender for prizes. || AGRICU/LTURIST*, ag-ré-kill’-tshi-rist. ns, 
Dict. One skilled in the art of cultivating the ground. 
AGONTSTES, ig--nis'-téz. n.s. A prize-fighter 3}| A‘/GRIMONY, ag’-ré-main-né. 557. n. s. [agrimonia, 
one that contends at a publick solemnity for a prize.|!_Lat.] ‘The name of a plant. Miller. 
Milton. | To AGRI'SE, a-grize’. rv. n. [ayspiyan, Sax.) To 
AGONISTICAL, 4g-6-nis/-tik-Al. a. Relating to}! shiver for fear, or through pity. Clunwer. Ob. J 
wize-fi hung. ict. Bp. Bull. To AGRUSE, a-grize’. v. a. 'To affright , to terrdy 
AGONYSTICALLY*, Ag--nly’-tik-al-lé. ad. Inthe}; Suenser. To distigure ; to make frightful. Spenser 
agonistical manner, |AGRO'UND, a-gr tat S85 ad, Stranded = Sir 
~ 
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Me ‘alter Raleigh. Hindered in the progress of af- 
nirs. 

A‘GUE 6,4/-ghe. 335. n. s. [agis, Goth. terrour.] An 
iiermitting fever, with cold fits succeeded by hot. 
Siukspeare. 

To A’GUE*, w-gke. v.a. To strike as with an ague. 
Hayreood, 

A'GUED, @-gd-@d. 362, 359. a. Struck with an 
ague. Svakspeare. la little use. 

A'GUEPIT, &'-wie-fit. n. s. The paroxysm of the 

* ague, Nhaksyprare. 

A‘'GUEPROUP, A’-ghe-prééf. a. Proof against 
agues, S/ukspeare. 

To AGUB/RRY®, v. a. [aguerrir, Fr.] To inure to 
the hardships of war ; to instruct in the art of war. 
Lyttleton. 

A’GUE-SPELL?®, d/-ghe-spél. n. s. A charm for 
the ague. Gay. 

A/GUE-STRUCK®, &’-gie-strak, a. Striken as with 
an ague. Jdewyt. 

A‘GUE-TREE, A’-giie-treé. n. s. A name sometimes 
given to sassafras. Dict. 

To AGUISE, “pe rv. a. To dress; to adorn. 


Spenser, Ob, See Guise. 
AG fi USE" A-gylze’. n.s. Dress. More. Ob. T. 


A’ GUISH, a-gi-ish. a. Having the qualities of an 
ague. B. Jonson. 

A/GUISHNESS, a/-gé-ish-nés. n. s. Quality of re- 
sembling an ague. 

AH §, a. interj. A word noting sometimes dislike and 
censure. Isaiah. Sometimes contempt and exul- 
tation. Jsulm xxxv. Most frequeutly, compassion 
and complaint, Dryden. When followed by that, 
itexpresses vehement desire. Dryden. 


AHA’, AHA‘! a-ha’, interj. A word intimating tri- || 


umph cat contempt. Pasadma xxxv. 

AHE AD, a-héd’. ed. Farther onward than another, 
Dryden. Ucadléng; precipitantly. L' Estrange. 

AHEAGUT, a-bhe’. ed. ‘Alot; on high, Shak. 

AHVGH*,A-bF. ad. On high. Shakspeare. 

AHO'LD*, f-hdld’. ad. A sea-term. To lay a ship 
ahold, is to bring her to lie as near the wind as she 
can, in order to get her out to sca. Shakspeare. 

AHOUA', &-h06-a&. ns, The name of a poison- 
ous plant. 

AHO'Y®, d-héé/. interj. A sea-term; of much the 
same import as holla. Cumberland. 

AHUNGRY*, a-hing’-gré. a. Hungry. Shak. The 
iii an is thus prefixed to hunger in an-hun- 

ered, 

AJA‘R*, ajar’. ad. Half opened. 

To AID$, ade. 202. v. a. [aider, Fr.] To help. 
Spenser. 

AID, ie. n.s. [atbe,Sax.] Help; support. Watts. 
A helper. Tobit, vili. In law, a subsidy. Cowel. 

A IDANCE, dde’-dinse. n.s. Help; support. Shak, 

A i tes , ade’-Ant. a. Helping; helpful. Shak. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP*, lde-dé-kiwng’. n.s. [Fr] A 
miliary officer, employed under a general to con- 
vey his orders. 

This word, like most other military terms from the 
“rench, is universally adopted; but the polite pronun- 
ciation of the nasal vowel in the last syllable is not to 
be attained by a mere Englishman. Sec Excons. W. 

A‘IDER, Ade’-dr. n.s. A helper. Bacon. 

A‘IDLESS, ide’-lés. a. Helpless. Shakspeare. 

sat toil i/-gr. n.s. The impetuous flowing of 
the sea, 

MIGRET®, A’-grét. n.s. [aigrette, Fr.] The egret, 
or heron. See EGRET. 

AIGULET, aA’-gii-lét. n.s. (aigulet, Fr.] A point 
with tags. Spenser. 

To AIL$, ale. v.a. [Agilo, Goth.] ‘To pain; to 
trouble. Gen. xxi. To atlect in any manner, Std- 
ney. ‘To feel pain. 

AIL, dle 202. n.s, [esle, Sax.] A disease. Pope. 

ATLEENT, ile’-méut. n. 3. Pain; disease. Gran- 
ritie, 

A‘ILING, Ale’-ing. part.a. Sickly; full of com- 


plaints, 


 AIM§, Ame. 202. v. n, [esmer.] To endeavour 


to strike with a missile weapon, Pope. 'To point 
the view. Spenser. 'To guess. 7 
To sie, ame. v.a. ‘To direct the missile weapon. 


AiD hme. n.s. The direction of a missile weapon. 
Dryden, The point to which the thing thrown is 
directed. Shak. A purpose; a scheme ; figura- 
tively. Milton, The object of a desiga. Ke. 
Conjecture; guess. Spenser. 

AYMER®, ’-mir. n.s. One who aims. Wood. 

AUMLESS*, Ame’-lés. a. Without aim. Moy. 

AIR§, dre, 202. n. 8. [aer, Lo} The element en- 
compassing the terraqueous globe. Wuls. ‘The 
state of the air. on, Air im motion; a small 
gentle wind, Milton. Pope. Scent; vapour. La- 
con. Blast; pestilential vapour. Shak. Any thing 
light or uncertain. Shek. The open weather, 
Dryden. Vent; utterance. Dryden. Publication. 
Pope. Untelligence ; information. Bacon. Musick. 
Shak. Poesry; a song. Milton, "The mien, or 
manner, of we person; the look, AMilfon. An af- 
—— manner or gesture. Dryden. Appearance. 

ope. 

To AIR, dre v.a. To expose to the air. Hooker. 
To gratify, by enjoying the open air, Shak. To 
air; to warm by the fire. ‘To breed in nests; in 
this sense it is derived from aeriz, a nest. Carei. 

A‘IRBALLOONS, Are’-bal-lé6n’. n.s. A machine, 
filled with air, which mounts to a considerable 
height. See BaLLoon. 

AIRGLADDER, are’-blad-dir, n.s. Any cuticle 
| or vesicle filled with air, Arbuthnot. The bladder 
in fishes, by which they rise or fall. Cyulworth. 
| A‘IR-BORN*, dre’-bérn. a. Born of the air. Con- 

reve. 

AIR-BRAVING®, dre’-bra-ving. part.a. Defying 
the winds. haltopeare. 

A‘IRBUILT, are’-bilt. a. Built in the air, i.e. with- 
out any solid foundation. Pope. — 

A’IR-DRAWN, are’-drawn, a. Drawn or painted 
in air. Shokspeare. Ob. J. 

sg oan are’€m-braste. a. Sundys. 

s. CIV. 


AIRER, hre’-ir. 98. 2. s. He that exposes to the 


air. 
A/IR-HOLE, Are’-hdle. ns. A hole to admit air. 
ASIRINESS, are’-é-nés. n.s. Openness; exposure 
tothe air. Lightness; gayety; levity. Feiton. 
|AIRING, Are’-ing. 410. 1.8. A short journey to 
| enjoy the free air. Addison. 
AIRLESS, Are’-lés. a. Wanting communication 
with the free air. Shakspeare. 
|AIRLING, dre’-ling. 410. n.s A thoughtless, gay 
rson. B. Jonson. 
AIRGUN®, hre’-gin. n.s. A species of gun charged 
| with air, insteadof powder. Diet, 
ADRPOISE®, dwe'-pdéze. mn. s. An instrument to 
measure the weight of she air. Hist. Roya! Society. 
AIRPUMBP, dre'-pamp. n.s. A machine by whose 
means the air is exhansed out of proper vessels. 
Chambers. 
AIRSHAFT, Are’-shif. m.s. A passage for the 
air into mines and subterraneous places. Roy. 
A/IR-STIRRING®, dre’-stér-ring, a. ‘That which 
uts the air in motion. May. 
AIR-THRE‘ATENING®, adre/-thré@t'Un-ing. adj. 
Threatening the air; lofiy. Mir. for Mag. 
AIRY, we a. Composed of air, Bacon. Re- 
lating to the air. Boyle, High in air, Addison. 
n to the free air. Spenser. Light as air; thin; 
unsubstantial. Shak. Wanting reality. Milton. 
perl loose. Dryden. Gay; sprightly. Bp. 
ayior, 
AIRY-FLYING*, dre’-¢-fil-ing. a. Flying like air. 
| Thomson, . 
AIRY-LIGHT™, Are/-é-lhe. a. Light as air. Mil- 


ton. 
AISLE, lle. 207. n. s. [aile, Fr. ala, Lat. wing.] The 
walk in a church, or ag a quire. Addrson. 
AIT, cr EYGHT, Ate. 202. ns. Lise gery to be 
corrupted from islet. A small isl in @ river. 
Skinner. ai 


ALB 


~~ 


ALE 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt;—tlibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pédind ;—thin, THis. 
on se eee 
A JUTAGE, ad -jd-taje. n. s. [Fr] An additional)! ALCAICK®, al-ki’-ik. a. The measure of verse 


an to water-works. Dict. 

o AKE, ake. 355. ron. To feel a pain. Shak. 

AKIN, a-kin’. a. Related to. Sidney. Allied to 
by nature. Prior. 


used by the poet Alemus, consisting of twodactyles 
and two trochees. Blackwall. Used also as a 
noun, denoting the verse itself. Warten. 


' (A'LCAHEST, al/-ka-hést. 64. ns. [Arab.] A uni- 
AL, AT’T'LE, ADALE, scem to be corruptions of |) 


versal dissolvent. Quincy. 


the ‘Saxon pel, noble, famous. AL, ALD, ALCA‘ID, al-kade’. 84. n.s. In Barbary, the gov- 


being initials, are derived from the Saxon Eald, | 


ancient. AL is also the Arabick prefix to many of 
our words: as, al-corun, al-cove, al-chymy, al- 
eubick, al-manack, 

A‘LABASTER, al’-a-bas-tdr. 98, n. s. [d\aBacroov.] 
A kind of soft marble, easier to cut, and less dura- 
ble than the other kinds. Savary. 


A‘/LABASTER, al’-4-bas-tr, 418. a. Made of ala-}. 


baster. Addison, 


_ ALA'CK, &-lak’. interj. Alas. Sh re. 


ALA’CKADAY, a-lak’--da’, interj. alas the day.) ALCHYMI'STICALS, l-ké-inis’tik-al. a. 


A word noting sorrow and melancholy. 
ALA‘CRIOUSLY, a-lak/-1}-fs-lé. ad. Cheerfully. 
ALA’CRIOUSNESS*, a-lak/-ré-s-nés. n. 5. Brisk- 

ness; liveliness. Hanmend. 

ALA'CRITY, a-lik’-kré-té, 511, n. s.[alacritas, Lat.] 

Cheerfulness ; sprightliness. Hooker. 
ALAMIRE, a-la-m&-ri. ns. The lowest note but 

one in Guido Aratine’s scale of musick. Gayton, 
ALAMO'DE, 4l-d-mdde’. ad. According to the 

fashion. Whitlock. A low word. J. 

ALAND, 4-lind’. ad. Atland. Sidney. Dryden, 
ALA’/RM§, a-lirm’. n. s. [a Uarme, Fr. to arms.] 
ery by which men are summoned to their arms. 

Numlers. A cry of danger. Any tumult or dis- 

turbance. Pope. A clock that strikes an alarm. 

Npenser. 


To ALA‘R®M, 4-frm’. v. a. To call to arms; to dis- 


turb, Addison. ‘To surprise with apprehension of |, ALCORA‘NISH®, al-ké-rin‘Ish. a. 
isturb in general. Dryden. || 


danger. Tickell. To 


| ernour of a castle. Dryden. 


Al: 


In Spain, the judge 
ofacity. Du Cane. 

| ALCA'NNA, al-kan’-nd. 81. 2.5. 

| plant used in dyeing. Brorn. 

ALCHY MICA , al-kim’-mé-kAl. a. 
alehymy. Cameen. 

'ALCHY MICALLY, al-kim/-mé-kal-lé, ad. In the 

manner of an alchymist. Camden. 

/A/LCHY MIST, l’-ké-mist. 84. n.s. One who pur- 


sues or professes the scrence of alebyiny. Shak, 


An Egyptian 


Relating to 





Acting 
like an alchymist. Lightfoot. Burke. 

To A'LCHY MIZE, al'-ké-mize. v.a. ‘To trans- 
mute. Larelace. 

A‘/LCHYMY §, al’-ké-mé. 84. n. s. [a/, Arab. and 
xnpa.) That part of chymistry, which proposes the 
transmutation of metals, and other unportant 
operations. Hooker, A kind of mixed metal. Bacon. 

A/LCOHOL §, al-ko-hd!. 84. n.s. [Arab.] A high, 
rectified, dephlegmated spirit of wme, dr any thing 

| reduced into an impalpable powder. Quincy. 

| ALCOHOLIZA‘TION, al-k6-hél-¢-zd’-shn. ns. 
The act of rectifying spirits. 

To A‘LCOHOLIZE, Al’-ké-ho-lize. v.a. To make 


an alcohol. 
| A(LCORAN 6, Al’-ké-ran. 84. n.s. [al, and koran, 
' Arab.] The book of the Mahometen precepts, and 
credenda. Saunderson. 








Relating to 
Mahometanism. Sir 7°. Herbert. 


ALA/RMBELL, a-Minw/-béll. x. s. The bell that is|| ALCO’VE, al-kéve’. n. s. [a/cok, Span.] A recess, 


rung at the approach of an enemy. Milton. 
ALA/RMING, a-lar’-ming. part. a. ‘Terrifying. 


ALA/RMINGLY,* a-lar’-ming-Ié, ad. In an alarm- |) 


ing manner. 


ALA‘RMIST*®, 4-lar’-inist. n. s. He who excites an |; 


alarm. 


| or part of a chamber, separated by an estrade, in 

| which is placed a bed of state, or seats. T'reronx. 
A recess in gardens or pleasure grounds. Pope. 

A'LDER, Al-dér. 84. ns. [alnus, Lat.] tree 
having leaves resembling those of the hazel. The 
wood is used by turners. Pope. 


ALA’RMPOST, 4-larm’-pdst. n.s. The post ap- | ALDERLDEVEST, alcdar-letw’-2st, a. super. [From 


~ointed to -ar at, in case of an alarm. 


ALA/RMWATCH?#, 4-larm’-wétsh. n.s. One that}! 


strikes the hour by regulated movement. Sir 7’. 


Herhert. 
ALA‘RUM, 4-l4r’-dm. n.s. See ALARM. Shak. 
ALA’S, &-las’. inter}. [lelas, Fr.] A word express- 
ing lamentation, pity, or concern, Sidney. 
ALAS THE DAY, a-lis’-rHeé-da. inter]. Ah, un- 
lappy day! Shakspeare. 
ALAS THE WHILE, 4-lis’-THébwlle. interj. Ah, 
cnhappy time! Spenser. 
ALA'TE. d-lite’. ad. Lately. Hawes. 
ALATE’RNUS*, 4l-A-tér-nds. n.s. Evergreen 
rivet. Evelyn. 
ALB, alb. x. s. Cogs Lat.] A surplice worn close 
. the wrists, like the lawn sleeves of a bishop. 
Er Fae, 


A’LBATROSS*, il-b’-trés. n. ». A south-sea bird. || 


Hawkesworth. 
ALBE’, al-bé’. ad. 
ALBEIT, al-bé’-it. 84. § standing. Spenser. 
A‘LBICORE®, 4l’-bé-kére. 7. 8. e sea fish. Da- 


rors. 

ALBIFICA’TION*, Al-bé-f8-kA/-shdn. n. s. Making 
white. Chaucer. 

ALBIGE/NSES*, fl-bé-jén’-séz. n. &. 


Although ; notwith- 


A sect so 


alder, of all, and lieve, beloved.] Most beloved. 

Shakspeare. 

/A/LDERMAN 6, Al’-dar-man. ns. [a/d, and man, 
Sax.] The same as senator. A governour or 
magistrate, originally chosen on account of the 
experience which his age had given him. Shak, 

ALDERMANITY*, al-ddr-man’-¢-14. n. s. The de- 
haviour and manners of an alderman. Staple of 
News. "The society of aldermen. Underwoods. 

| A/LDERMANLIKE®, al’-dair-man-like. a. In the 

' manner of an alderman. Shelton. : 

A‘LDERMANLY, Al’-ddr-man-lé, ad. Like an al- 

| derman, Swift. 








A‘LDERN, &4l’-<darn. 84, 555. a. Made of alder. 


May. 
|A‘'LE§, dle. n.s. [eale, Sax.] A ny be made by 
| infusing malt in hot water, and then fermenting the 
liquor. Shak. A merry meeting used in country 
laces. Warton, 
|A‘LE-BENCH®, Ale’-bénsh. n.s. A bench in on 
| before an ale-house. Homilies. 
A/LEBERRY, ale’-bér-ré. n. s. (ale, and berry.] A 
beverage made by nig Heo with spice and su- 
r, and sops of bread. mont, 
A/LE-BREWER, dle’-bréd-ar. n.s. One that brews 


ale. Mortinvr. 


called from A/bi,in Upper Languedoc, where they || A(LE-CONNER, dle’-kdn-ndr. ns. [ale, and con.} 


originated. Warton, ‘ 

ALBUGUNEOUS, al-bi-jin’-2-ds. a. (albugo, Lat.) 
Resembling the white of an egg. Brown. 

ALB U GO, Al-bi’-g. 84. n.s. [Lat.] A disease in 
the eye, by which the cornea contracts a white- 


ness, 

A'LBUM*, al’-baim. n.s. [Lat.] A book in which 
foreigners have long beey accustomed to insert the 
aulogra 


A'LBURN, al’-barn. See AuRURN. 


hs of celebrated people. Sir H. Wotton.|| A/LE-FED*, Ale’-fad. 2, Fed with ale. 


| An officer whose business it is to ins the meas- 
' uresof publick houses. Act of Parl. 21 Jac. I. ch. 7. 
|A/LECOST, dle’-kdst. 2. s. The name of an herb. 


Dict. 

ALE/CTRYOMANCY, acdodea a 

ALE/CTOROMANCY, a-lék’-16-rd-min-sé. § " 
adextpvov and pdvris.] Divination by a cock. 


Stafford. . 
A‘LEGAR, 4i’-lé-gar. <a n. 8. [ule, al cages 


ALG 


ALI 


oe eee, 


a” 559.—Fate, far, fill, fat ;—me, mat ;—plne, pla;— 





sour.] Sour ale; acid made of ale, as vinegar, of 


wine, 

A‘LEGER, Al’-lé- jar. a. [alacris, Lat.] Gay ; cheer- 
ful; 6 wightly. com, Ob. J. 

To ALE/GGE®*, a-lég’. v. a. [alleger, old Fr.] To 
lessen; to assuage. Pastore/s, Ob. T' 

ay aig oe al Of. n.s. [ale, and hoop .] Ground-: 
ivy. Z'emple, 

A'LEHOUSE, dle/-bddse. n.s. [elhup, Sax.] A 
house where ale is sold. Shakspeare. 

A'LEHOUSE-KEEPER, fle -hdise-ké-par. 
He that heeps ale publickly to sell. Letter to Swi/?, 

A'LEKNIGHT, dle’-ulte. m.s. A pot-companion,| 
Cumden. Ob, J. 

ALE MBICK, a-lém/-bik. a2. s. [el, Arab. and ap- 
Bik.) A-vessel used in distilling. Boyle. 

ALEONGTH, 4-léngth'. ad. At full length. Chaa- 


cer. 
ALERT §, d-lért’. a. [alerte, Fr.] On guard; watch- 





n. 8.|| ALIBI, al/-é-b). n. s. [Lat] Elsewhere. 


A‘/LGORISM, al’-26-rizm. 557. 2 n.s. Arabick words 

A/LGORITHM, fl'-gd-rithm. implying the six 
operations of arithmetick. Sir 7'. More. 

ALGO'SE, al-gése’. 427. a. Extremely cold. Dict. 

ALGUAZIL-*, al-gwi-zéle’. n. s. [Span.] An infe- 
riour officer of justice ; a constable. Smoilet. 


| ALIAS, W-le-as. ed.’ A Latin word, signifying 


otherwise ; as, Simson alias Smith, elias Baker. 

Sir 7. Herbert. Wn law: a writ of capias, issued 

a second time, Blackstone. . 
he 


plea of a person, who, to prove himselt innocent, 
alleges, that, at the time stated in the accusation, 
he was atsome place remote from that in which 
the fact was said to have been committed. 

A‘/LIBLE, al’-¢-bl. 405. a. [alidilis, Lat.] Nutritive ; 
nourishing. Dict. 


| A’LIEN §,ale’-yén. 505, a. [alienus, Lat.] Foreign. 


Druden. Estranged from. Boyle 


ful: in a military sense. Sir Roger Williams.|| A/LIEN, dle’-yén. 113, 283. n. 8: A foreigner. Hook- 


Brisk; pert; smart. Addison. 

ALERTNESS, 4-lért-néss. 1. s. Sprightliness; 
veriness. Addison. 

ALE-STAKE*, Ale’-stike. n.s. ale, and stake.) A 
stake set up before an ale-house, by way of sign. 
Chaucer, 

AULETASTER, ale’-tist-tr. 9B. m.s. [ale, and fast- 
er.) Au officer appointed to look to the goodness 
of ale or beer. Corel. 

A'LEVAT, ale/-vat. 2. s. ale, and vat.] The tub in 
which the ale is fermented. 

ALE/W*, 1-186". n. s. Shouting, or erying aloud ; 
the same as halloo. Spenser. 

A‘LEWASHED, Ale’-wdsht. 359. a. Steeped or 
soaked inale. Shakspeare. 

A‘/LEWIPFE, Ale’-wife. n.s. [ele, and wife.] A wo-| 
man that keeps an alehouse. Srei/?. | 

A‘/LEX ANDERS, Al/-légz-An‘-darz. n. s. The name 
of a plant. 

A/LEXANDER’S-FOOT, AY Atgs fe dee Be 
478. 2. s. The name of an herb. 

ALEXA'NDRINE, 4l-légz-dn’-drin, 150. n.s. A 
kind of verse borrowed from the French, first used 
ina poem called Alexander, consisting, among the 
French, of twelve and thirtcen syllables, in alter-| 
nate couplets; and, among us. of twelve. Dryden. | 

ALEXIPHA/RMACAL*, 4-lék-sé-ffr’-ma-kal. a. 
That which pea an antidote. Pierce. 

sete hare N a 
aud grppaxov.] That which drives away poison or} 
rir aig Brcon. Properly Alexi tal tor 

ALEXITE/RICAL, -lék-st-18r/-ré-kal. 509. ' . | 





ALEXITE/RICK, a-lék-sé-tér’-rik. 
[arckéw.] That which drives away poison, or fevers. 

A'LGA*, al'-ga. n. s. [Lat.] Sea-weed. B. Jonson. 
Druden. 

A‘LGATES, Al-gates. ad. [alyeacey, Sax. all- 
ways.] On any terms ; every way. Fairfar, Ob, J. 

A‘LGEBRAS4, al’-jé-bri. 64. 2. «. [se Arabick word 
of uncertain etymology.] A kind of arithmetick, 
which takes the quantity sought as if it were grant- 
ed, and, by means of one or more quantities given, 
proceeds hy consequence, till the quantity at first 
only sup 1 to be known, or at least some power 
thereof, is found to be equal to some quantity or 
quantities which are known, and consequently it- 

__ selfis known. Chambers, 
ALGERBRA‘ICAL, fl-jé-bra’-é-kal. Ja. Relating to 
ALGEBRA/MICK, al-jé-bra’-ik. algebra. Con- 
taining operations of algebra. Bp, Berkeley. 

ALGEBRA‘IST, al-jé-bra‘-ist. ns. A person that 
understands the science of algebra. Graunt. 

eh bil ang S4. a. [a/gidus, Lat.] Cold ; chill. 


ALGIVDITY, al-jid’-dé-14. 511. 2 n.s. Chilness; cold. 

A‘LGIDNESS, it age Dict. 

ALGVFICK, al-jif-fik. 509. a, [algor, Lat. That 
which produces cold. Dict : 





er. In Jaw: one born in a strange country, and 
never enfranchised, Covel. ; 

To A‘LIEN, ale‘-yén. v. a. To make any thing the 
pry of another. Hale. To estrange. Claren- 


A‘/LIENABLE, dle’-yén-4-bl. a. That of which the 
rty may be transferred, Dennis. 

0 A‘LIENATE, Ale’-yén-dte. vr. a. To transfer 
wroperty to another. Bacon. ‘To withdraw the 
eart or affections. Hooker. 

p> There is a strong propensity in undisciplined speakers 
to pronounce this word with the accent on the ¢ in the 
ponultimate ; but this cannot be too carefully avoided, as 
all the compounds of alien have invariably the accent 
on the firet syllable. But whether the a in this sylla- 
ble be long or short, is a dispute among our best or- 
thoépists. Mr. Perry, Mr. Buchanan, W. Johnston, Dr. 

Kenrick, and Mr. Elphinston join it with the conse 

nant, and make it short ; but Mr. Sheridan separates it 

from the J, and makes it long and slender: and though 

Mr. Elphinston’s opinion has great weight with me, 

yet I here join with Mr. Sheridan against them all; not 

only because I ty ae pronunciation of this word the 
most agreeable to the best rom but because it is agree- 
able to an evident rule which lengthens every vowel 
with the accent on it, except i when followed by a rin- 

le consonant and a diphthong. See Principles, No. 


544. 
“Oo! alicnate from Heav'n, O spirit accurst !" 
Milton's Par, Lost, B, V. 877. BW. 


LICK, a-Wk-sé-far’-mik. a. [d\cféw || ALIENATE, Ale'-yén-ite. a. Withdrawn from. 


Pe 

ALIENA‘TE®, dle’-yén-dte. n.s. A stranger; an 
alien. Stapleton. 

ALIENA‘TION, Ale-yén-d'-shan. n.s. The act of 
transferring property, Spenser. The state of being 
alienated. Bp. Hall. Change of affection. Bacon. 
Disorder of the faculties. Hocker. 

ALTENA‘TOR®, adle-yén-A’-tdr, n.s. He who trans- 
fers or alienates, Warten, 

ALI FE®, a-llfe’. ad. On my life. Shabspeere, 

ALI’FEROUS, A-lif-fér-ds. 314. a. [ala and fere, 
Lat.] Having wings. Dict. 

ALI'GEROUS, 4-lij'-¢r-ds. 314. a. [eliger, Lat.] 
Having wi 

To ALI GGE. Alig’. v.a. See To ALEGGE. 

To ALYGHT, i-lhe’. v.n. [alihtan, Sax.] To come 
down and stop, § . ‘To fall upon. Dryden. 
ALIKE, a-like’. a. With resemblance 5 without dif- 

ference, Psalm exxxix. Milton. 

ALIKE-MINDED*, a-like’-mind-€d. pert. a. Hav- 
ing the same mind. Bp. Hail. 

A‘LIMENT 4, fil’-lé-mént. n. s. [alimention, Lat.) 
Nourishment ; food. Glanville. 

ALIME/NTAL, Al-lé-mén’-14l. a. That which nour- 
ishes. Milton. 

ALIME/NTALLY, 4l-lé-mén/-tal-4. ad. So as to 
serve for nourishment. Frown. 

ALIME'NTARINESS, 4l-lé-mén’-ti-rénés. nn. s. 
The quality of being alimentary. Dict, 


A'LGOR, fl'-gér. n. s. [Lat] Extreme cold. Dict.|| ALIME/NTARY, l-lé-mén‘-t4-ré. a. That which 


_ The o inthe fast 
pronounced 
used, 418, 


: Hable of this word escapes being | 
35 u from its being Latin and se 


belongs to aliment, or has the power of nourishing. 


ld Ray. 
°™ |! ALIMENTATION, AL Némdn-’-shid, a. 2. The 


ALL 
—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tib, 


power of affording aliment. The state of being}; ALL-CH specie All-tshanje’ “Ing. 


uourished. Bacon. 

genact Age il-Ié-md/-né-fis. a. That which 
nourishes vey va Very litde in use. 

A’LI MONY 6, al/-lé-mdn-né. 546. n. s. [alimonia, 
Lat.] That legal proportion of the husbands es- 
tate, which is allowed to the wife, upon the account 
of separation from him, Ayliffe. Wy 

A‘LIQUANT, al’-lé-qwént. a. ——.! Lat. 
Parts of a number, which, however repeated 
never make up the number exactly; as, 31 is al 
Ie of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 mak- 


12. 

Liquor, Al’-lé-<qwédt. a. [aliquot, Lat.] Aliquot 
parts of any number are such as will exactly mea- 
sure without a ay remainder ; as, 3 is an aliquot 

vart of 12. Clar 

a‘LISH, Ale’-ish. a. Resembling ale. Mortimer. 

A‘LITURE a: ishire. n. s. [alitura, Lat.) Nour- 
ishment. 

ALIVE, alle a. In the state of life. Dryden. 
Unextinguished ; undestroyed. Hooker. Cheer- 
ful; sprightly. Clarissa. In a popular sense, it is 
used only ed add an emphasis; as, the best man 
alive, Spense 

A‘LKAH ST. "AV -kA-hest. S4.n.s. A universal dis- 
solvent, which has the power of resolving all things 
into their first principles. 

ALKALE’SCENT, al-ké-lés’-s@ot. a. Having a 
et to the properties of an alkali. Arbuth- 


ALKALIS, &l’-kA-l4. 84. n.s. [from an herb, called | 
by the Egyptians kali ; by us, glasswort. Any 
substance, which, when mingled with acid, pro- 
duces ebullition and effervescence. 

A‘LK ALINE, a’-ka-lfy. 150. a. Having the quali- 
ties of alkali. Arbuthnot 

To ALKA’/LIZATE, al-kal’-Ié-zhte, v. a. To make 
bodies alkaline. 

ALKA‘ LIZATS fil-kal’-Ié-zate, a. Impregnated 
with alkali. 

ALKAL IZATION, al-kA-Ié-zA’-shin, n.s. Act of 
alkalizating, or impregnating bodies with alkali. 
— -al’-ka-nét. n. s. [Anchusa, Lat.] ‘The 

ame of a plant, Miller. 

A’ ‘LKEKE NGI, al-ké-kén’j@. n.s, A medicinal 
fruit or berry, called winter-cherry. Chambers. 


ALKE'RMES, al-kér'-méz. n. s. A celebrated 
— ne which kermes berries are the basis. 
Ch 


AL Le all, 77. a. (Ell, Zal, ealle, alle, Sax.] The 
whole number; every one. Shak, Every part. 
Locke. 

ALL, All. ad. [See Axt, a.] Quite; completely. 
S r. Altogether ; wholly. Dryden. Only. 
Slak. Although; but obsolete in this sense. 

wenser, 
Ant all. nm. s. The whole. Shak. Every thing. 
Meza, Ail is much used in composition ; but, in 
most instances, it is a arbitrary ; as appears 
in the following compound: 

ALL-ABANDONED#, All-A- ‘ban/-dand. part.a. De- 
certed by all, Shelton, 

_ Ani ABHORRED®*, All-ab-hdr'd’. part. a. Detested 

all. Shakspecre. 


Drude: 
AL “ADMIRING®, co Ad-m¥-ring. pert. a. Wholly || AL EL-FOURS, All-forz’. n.s. A low 


admiring. Shaksper 
ALL-ADVISED*, Pill-Ad-vlz'd’, part. a. Advised by 
all. Bp. Warburton. 


ALL-APPROVED*, All-Ap-préév’d’. a. He who is|} ALL-GIVER®, 


roved by all. More. 
AUle ATONING®, All-d-téne’-Ing. part. a. Atonitig| 
es all. Dryden. Burke. 
ALL-BEARING, All-ba/-ring. a. That which bears 
every thing ; omniparous. Marston, 
ALL-BEAUTEOUSS, All-bi’-tshé-as, a. Complete- 
ly beautiful. Pope. 
ALL-BEHOLDING®, 4ll-bé-hd4le-ding. a. That 
ALL-BLASTING®, All-blds‘-ting. part. a. That; 


which beholds all things. Drayton. 
which blasts, defames, or destroys all thins. 





Maorston i| 


|| ALL HALI LOWS, All-hal’-lds. 


ALL 
ball ;—6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THIs. 


.a. That 

which is ly changing. 
ALL-CHEE ING, hhishe be ag a. That which 
ives gayety and cheerfulness to all. Shakspeare, 


ALL-COMMANDING, ill- kém-mand’-ing. a. Hav 
ing the iPLvING over all. a As 
ALL-COMPLYING®*, All-kém-pl¥-ing. part. a. 
Yielding or com ing in every Tespect. More. 
ALL-CO! POSING. All-kém-pé’-zing. a. That 
which quiets all. Crashaw. 
| ALL-co} IPREHENSIVE*, 4ll-kém- 
a. Comprehending all things. Glanvil 
ALL-CONCEALING*®, all- kén-séle’- ing. part. a. 
That which conceals all things. & 
ALL-CONQUERING, | All-kéng’- Xie ing. 334. a. 
That which subdues every thing. Milton. 
ALL-CONSTRAINING®, all-kén-stra’-ning. 
a. That which restrains or subjugates al A ot 


Drayton. 
ALL-CONSUMING, 4ll-kén ip meg a. That 


se Sh -hén’-siv. 


which consumes ev thing. 
ALL-DARING*®*, All ring. 0 a. i which dares 
attempt every thin 
ALL-DESTR YING® i Aiedd-strd’’- ing. part. a. 
Destroying all things. 'Sir R. Funshaw. 
ALL-DEVASTING®, All-dé-vas’-tlag. part. a. 
Wasting all ales Sandys. 
ALL-DEVOURING, ld darjng. a, That 


which eats u hg thing. 
ALL-DIMMI. itm mie gi a. That 
which abesures “ things 

ALL-DISCOVERING*, "iia kt- eng. part. a. 
aan every thing. 

ALL-DIS aria Si Mteserbste part. a, Com- 


letely dis Shak. 

ALL-DISP ENSING®, All-dis-pé n’- put. a. 
That which dispenses all fe Mil ton. That 
ae affords any dispensation or permission. 

ryd 

ALL-DIV INE*, All-dé-vine’. a. Supremely excel- 
lent. Howell, 

- ‘L-DIVINING?, All-dé-v¥-ning. part, a. Foretell- 

all things. Sir R. Fanshaw. 

ALI-DREA ED*, All-dréd’-éd. a. Feared by all. 

t 
ay ot OWSY®*, All-drdtv’-z6. a. Very drowsy. 


ALL-ELOQUENT™, All-@l’-d-kwént. a. Having all 
the force of eloquence. Pope 

ALL-EMBRACING®, hil-8m-brise’-ing. part. a. 
Embracing all ra Crashaw. 

ALL-ENDING®, Al along part. a. That which 
ends all things 

ALL-ENLIGHTENING®, “ane n-Ing. part. a. 
FL-ENTEAG 7 all things €. Cotton. 

— h \GEDS, ake in-taj’d’. a. Greatly enrag- 


ALL-FLAMING®, Ai 6l-ralng. part. a. Flaming in 
every direction, Beasnun 
ALL-FOOLS-DAY*, ANBolz-dW’ n. s. The first 
of April, when every body, says the Spectator, 
strives to make as many fools as he can; an old 
ali foolish] custom. Brand 
got ty ee TING®, All- for-giv’-ing. a. Forgiving 


 cbobag at cards, 

played by two. "The al/-four are high, low, Jack 

and the game. thy arms used together with the 

legs on the {things. Mien. 
1 tv'-dir. n. 8. 


The Giver of all 
ALL-GOOD*, ‘al iid’. mos. A pn gaara 


ness 5 nsed also as an adj. Drt 


A ;L-GUIDING®, All-gyl'-ding. part. a. Guiding all 


thi Sand 
|| ALL-HAIL §, milehdle’. n.s. All health; a term of 
salutation, St, Mitt here, xxvii. 
To ALL-H AILS, Ali-bite’. va. To salute. Shak. 
ALL HALLOW, fll-hal/-ld. n. s.  All-saints- 
day ; the first of 


ALIL-HAL A, OWMASS®, : iil-hal’-Ié-maAs. n. s. The 
term near All-sainte-day. Bac 
it) 


November. 


ALL 


ALL 





(i 559.—Fite, tar, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
ALL-HALLOWN, All-hal'- ipa a. The time about ||ALL-SUFFICIENT*, all-sdf-fish’-@nt.n.s. Proper 


All-saints-day, Sh 

ALL-HALLOWTID Al-h-1e, n. s. See 
ALL-HaLtown. 

sae =r All-héle’. n. : A snecies of iron-twort. 
estirketet 

ALL-HEALING®, All-héle’-ing. part a. Healing all 
things. Selden 

ALL-HiELPING®, all- hél-ping. part. a. Assisting all 
things. Selden. 

ALL-HIDINGS, at , all-h-ding. part. a. Concealing all 
things. Nhuks 

ALLAIONOU "REDS, All-On’-nard. part. a. Honour- 
ed by all. Shakspeare. 

ALL-HURTING®, all- hart’-Ing. part.a. Hurting all 
things. Shukspenre. 

ALL-IDOL iZING®, all-V’-dd-!l-zing. part. a. Wor- 
‘ie ving any thing. Crashaw. 

ALL- Mera ING®, All-im/é-th- ing. part. a. Imi- 
tating every thing. More. 

ALL-INFORMING®, all-in-frm’ po a. That 
which actuates by vital powers, Sandys 

ALL-INTERPRETINGS, dll-In-1ér’ es ot Se 
a. Interpreting or explaining all things. Mf ho 

ALL-JUDGING, sat fiet jing. a. That which has 
the pti right of j ae ement. Rowe. 

ALL-KNOV ING, iin -ing. a. Ornniscient 5 all- 
wise. Afterine 

ALL-LICENSED*®, All-ll'-sénst. part. a. Licensed 
to every thing. Shakspeare. 

— ‘OVING®, all- lav’-ing. a. Of infinite love. 
afore. 

ALL-MAKING, all-md’-klug. a. That created all ; 
omnifick. Dryden. 

ALL-MATURING®, All-md-ti/-ring. a. That which 
matures all things ‘Dryden 

ALL-MURDERE G*, ‘All-maie/-de-tog. a. Com- 
iictely destructive. Sir R. Fanshaw. 

ALL-GBEDIENT®, all-6-bé/-jé-ént. a. Absolutely 
obedient. € rashawe, 

ALL-OBEYING®, 4ll-6-ba/-ing. part. a. That to 
which all pay obedience. Shakspeare. 

ALL-OBLIVIOUS®, all-6-bliv/-vé-as, a. That which 





would cause entire forgetfulness. S 
ALL-ODSCURING®,A ayy ang, prut.a. “That 
which hides all things. Bp. Henry 


ALL-PENETRATE Gs, all-pén Pebirke ting. part. 
a. Perv ading all things. Stafford. 

ALL-PERFECTNESS®, All-pér’-fektnés, n.s. The 

ALTEPIERCING ae All-par’-sin 
I CING® ng, or r’-s' 
wut. a. Discovering all thi sy Marston. a 

ALL-POW ERFUL, ail -pow’-fr-fal. a. Almighty ; 
omnipotent, Swift. 

ALL-PRAISED*, ,all-prl = or all-priz’d’. part, 
a. Praised by all. Sh 

ALL-RULING®, All-rddi ie. part. a. Governing 
ail things. Milton 

ALL-SAINTS.- DAY, All-sintz-di’, m.s. The day 
on which there is a general celebration of the 
saints, The first of November. 

ALL-SANCTIFYING?®, ill-singk’-1¢-f ling. part. a. 
That which sanctifies the whole. West, 

ALL-SAVING®, All-sd’-ving. part. a. Saving all 
things, Selden. 

ALL-SEARCHING?®, All-sértsh’-ing. part.a. That 
which searches and pervades all things. South. 

ALL-SEER $, are = s. He that sees or beholds 
every thing. Shak: 

ALL-SFEING, All-<te Ing. a. That which beholds 
every thing. yden 

AL L-SHAKING®. All-shd’ ae: part.a. That which 
shakes all things. Shakspea 

alee ly one: All’-shan'd. part.a. Shunned by 
all. She 

ALL-SOULS-DAY, All-sdlz-di’. n. s. The day on 

which sup dications are made for all souls by the 

church of peep the second of November. Shak. 

ALL-SU EPICIENCY y, All-sif-fish’-én-sé. n.s, In- 
finite abilay. By, Fail. 

ALL-SUFFICIENT,, All-sif-ftsh’-@nt. a. Sufficient 
wo every thing. Flooker. 


ly and emphatically denoting God, Whitlock. 
ALL-SURVEYING®, All-sdr-va/-ing. part. a. That 
which beholds all things. Sandys, 
ALL-SUSTAINING®, al|-sts-ta’-ning. part. a. 
That which upholds all things. Sir J. Beaumont. 
ALL-TELLING®, All-él'-ling. pert. a. That which 
tells or divulges all things. Taakepare 
ALL-TRIUMPHING®, - all-trl’- $n-fiog. part. a. 
Every where trium phant. B. Jonson. 
ALL-WATCHED*®, lewéis part. a. Watched 
throughout. Shak 
ALL-WISE, all-wize’. a. eee of infinite wis- 
dom. South. 
ALL-WITTED*, All-wit'-t@d. a. Possessing every 
kind of wit. B. Jonson 


AL L-WORSHIPPED®*, All-war’-shipt. part. a. 
Adored by all. Milton. 

ALLANTO'IS, Al-lan-téls’. gr [adXa¢ 

ALLANTOUIDES, l-ln-td/-déz. and eéos.] 


The urinary hare ol eae between the amunioy 
and chorion. 
Al-ld’-trdte. 


To ALL TRATES, 
Lat.] To bark, Stubbes. 

To ALLA’Y 4, al-la’. ». a. Tio mix one metal with 
another, to make it fiter for comage. To join 
any thing to another, so as to abate its predomi- 
_ qualities. B. Jonson. To quiet; to pacify. 


ALLA’ t" Alla’. n. 8. [alloy, Fr.] The metal of a 
baser kind mixed in coins, to harden them. Bean- 
mont and Fletcher. — ‘thing which abates the 
predominant qualities of that with which it is min- 

led. Newton. 

ALLA’YER, @l-la/-tr. n.s. The person or thing 
which has the power of allaying. Harvey. 

ALLA‘Y MENT. al-la’-mént. ns. That which has 
the power of allayin Shakspeare 

To ALLE/CT §*, al-] Ve va. [allecto, allicio, Lat.] 
To entice. Huloet’s Dict. 

ALLECTIVE®, al-lék’-tiv. n.s. Alluremeat. 


T. Elyot. 
ALLE/CTIVE®, al-lék/-tiv. a. Alluring. Chaucer. 


Ob. T. 

ALLEGA’TION, al-lé- -ga’-shdn. n.s. Affirmation ; 
declaration. More. 'The thing alleged. Shak. 
An excuse ; a plea. 


Pope 

To ALLE'GE$, Al-ladje’ « v.a, [allego, Latj To af 
firm. To pee hn an excuse, or produce as an 
argument. Hook 

ALLE'GEABLE, ‘Ai-Reaje’ -A-bl. a. That which may 
be alleged, Browne. 

ALLE’GEMENT, 4l-lédje/-mént. n.s. The same 
with allegation. Dict. Bp. Sanderson, 

ALLE'GER, 4 fl-lédje’-tr. n. s. He that alleges. 


ALL EGIANCE, Al-lt’-janse. n. s. [allegeance, Fr.] 
The duty of subjects to the government. Shak, 
ALLE/GIANT, rite ant. a. Loyal. Shak, Ob. J. 
ALLEGO RICK, fil-! pate rik. a. After the manner 
of an allegory. Milt 

ALLEGO'RIC oo at. Ligh rok a. In the form 
of an allego are 

ALLF EGORI ‘AL LY. wi. le-gbr’-re-kal-lé, ad. Af- 
ter an allegorical manner, Peacham, 

ALLEGORICALNESS, &l-lé-gér’-ré-kil-nés, n. s. 
Quality of being allegorical. ict. 

A/LLEGORIS®, al/-1e-go-rist. n.s. He who teaches 
in an allegorical manner. Whiston. 

To A‘LLEGORIZE, l’-lé-gd-rize. v. a. To turn 


into allegory. Raleigh. 

To A‘LL SGORIZE®, ‘.lé-gd-re. rv. n. To treat 
as an alle 

MLLEGORIZER® ER*, wit \é-od-ri-zdr. n.s. Anallego- 
rist. Coventry. 

A/LLEGORY§, al’-lé-gor-ré. 557. ns. [adA\nyopia.] 
A figurative discourse, in which something other is 
intended, than is contained in the words literally 
taken. Ben Jonson. 

ALLE'GRO, 4-lé/-grd. n. s. [Ital.] A word in 
musick, denoting a Tom motion. It originally 
means gay, as in Mi 


v. n. [allatro, 


Sir 


ALM 








—nd, méve, nér, nébt ;—thbe, thb, 
ALLEL UJAH, al-lé-\-ya. n. s,_ A word of spirit- | 
Tongue. 
ALLEMA'NDE, Al-lé-mind’. n.s. [Allemannia, 
Switzerland. 
To ALLE'VIATE 4, Al-lt’-vé-Ate. 91. v. a. [otee, 
ey. | 
To extenuate. 
ALLEVIA/‘TION, 4l-lé-vé-A’-shdn. n. s. The act of 
eased, or fault extenuated. Locke. 
ALLE'VIATIVE®, al-lé/-vé-4-tiv.n.s, A palliative ; 
A/LLEY, al-Ié. 270. n. s. fullée, Fr.] A walk in a 
varden. Spenser. A passage, in towns, narrower 
ALLIANCES, al-lF-anse. n. s. [al/iance, Fr.] The 
state of connexton by confederacy ; a league. Re- 
form of kindred, Shak. ‘The persons allied to 
each other, Addison, 
- federacy; to ally. Cudworth. 
ALLVANT®, al-i?-ant. ». s. An ally. Wotton. | 


ALL 

ual exultation; Praise God. Government of Ue | 

barb. Lat.) A dance well known in Germany and 

Lat.} To make light; to ease ; to soften. 

making light. South. That by which any pain is 

something mitigating. Corah’s Doom. 

ana street. Shakspeare. | 

lation by marriage. Dryden. Relation by any 
To ALLVANCE®, al-ll’-Anse. ». a. To unite by con- 
ALLI'CIENCY §, l-lish’-yén-sé, 113. n. s. [allicio, 


Lat.] Magnetism; attraction. Glanrille. 
ALLYCIENT®, al-lish’-yéut. n. s, An attractor. || 
Robinson. 
To A‘LLIGATE §, al’-lé-ehte. 91. v.a. [allizo, Lat.) 
To tie one thing to another; to unite. Dict. 
ALLIGA‘TION, al-lé-ga’-shan. 2. s. The act of ty- 
ing together; the arithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjust the price of compounds, formed of several || 
ingredients of different value. | 
A‘LLIGATOR, al-lé-gi/-tér. 521. n. s. (allagarto, |! 
Port.] The crocodile ; chiefly used for the crocodile 
of America. Shakspeare. 


A‘LLIGATURE, al’-lé-gi-tshdre. n.s. A link, or 


liature. Dict. 

ALEVSION . Al-lizh’-An. n. s. [allido, allisum, Lat.] 
The act of striking one thing against another. 
Woodward, 

ALLITERA’TION §, al-lit-@r-A/-shan. 2. s. [ad and |) 
litera, Lat.] The beginning of several words in the |! 
same verse with the same letter. Milton. 

ALLITERATIVE®, 4l-liv'-@r-d-tiv. a. Denoting 
words beginning with the same letter. Warton. _ |! 

ALLOCATION, 4l-l6-kA’-shan. n. s. [alloco, Lat.] | 
The act of putting one thing to another. The ad- 


ball ;—6fl ;—pdédnd ;—thin, THis. 


To appoint for. To make abatement, or provi- 
sion. Addison. 

ALLO/WABLE, 4l-lda/-4-bl. a. That which may 
be admitted. Brown. 'That which is permitted or 
licensed, Hooker. 

ALLO’ WABLENESS, 4l-l64-4-bl-nés, 7. s. Law- 
fulness ; exemption from prohibition. Nout/:. 

ALLO/WABLY®, 4l-léiv-a-blé. ad. With claim of 
allowance. Lowth. 

ALLOWANCE, Al-ldi/-Anse. n. s. Admission 
without contradiction. Hooker. Sanction; license. 
Shak. Permission. Locke. A settled rate. Ba- 
con. Abatement from the strict rigour of a law. 

Dryden. Established character. Shakspeare. 

ALLOY, al-ldé’, 39. n.s. Baser metal mixed in 
coinage. Locke. Abatement; diminution. Alfer- 
bury. See ALLAyY. 

ALLS*, Allz. 2. s. All one’s goods : a vulgarism. 

A/LLSPICE®, dll’-splse. n.s. Jamaica pepper or 

imenta. Guthrie. Hill. 

ALLUBE/SCENCY, Al-ld-bés’-sén-sé. n. s. [allubes- 
cenlia, Lat.) Willingness; content. Dict. 

To ALLU’/DEdal-lide’. v. n. [allado, Lat.] To have 
some reference to a thing ; to hint at; to insinuate. 


Hooker. ' 

ALLU’MINOR, @l-ld/-mé-ndr. ns. [alkener, Fr.J 
One who colours or paints upon paper or parch- 
ment. Correl. 

To ALLU/RE 4, al-lire’. v. a, [leurer, Fr.] To en- 
tice. Hooker. 

ALLURE, al-lire’. n. s. Something set up to en 
tice. Haweurd. We now write lure. 

ALLU’ REMENT, ab-lire’-mént. n. s. Enticement ; 
temptation of pleasure. Milton, 

ALLU’RER, al-li’-rér. 98. x. s. He that allures. 
Druden, 

ALLU’RING®*, Al-li/-ring. 2. s. The power to allure 
Beawanemt erd Fletcher. 

ALLU’/RINGLY, al-ld’-ring-Ié. ad. Enticingly. 

ALLU’ RINGNESS, al-ld/-ring-nés. n. s. Invitation; 
temptation, by proposing pleasure. 

ALLU'SION, al-liv-zhin. n. s. [allusio, Lat.] A 
reference to something supposed to be already 
known; a hint. Burnet. 

ALLU'SIVE, al-liv-siv. 158, 428. a. Hinting at 
something not fully expressed, South. 

ALLU'SIVELY, Al-it-stv-lé. ad. In an allusive 
manner. Hammond, 

ALLU'SIVENESS, fl-ld’-siv-nés. n. s. The quality 


of being allusive. More. 


mission of an article in reckoning, ant addition of || ALLU‘VION §, al-ld’-vé-fin. n. s. [alluvio, Lat.] Car- 


it to the account. An allowance made upon an 
account; a term used in the exchequer. Cham- 
hers, 

ALLOCU’TION, al-ld-kiv-shin. n. s. [allocutio, 
I,at.] The act oe manner of speaking to another. 
Wheler. Sometimes adlocution, 

ALLO DIAL, dl-l6-dé-al. a. [allodiatis, barb. Lat.] 
Held without any acknowledgement of superiority ; 
not feudal; independent. Kelham. 

ALLO’ DIUM, ii-l0'-<e-im. in. s. 








A. possession 


held in absolute independence. ‘There are no al- | 


lodial lands in England, all being held either me- 
liatelyv or immediately of the king. Hammond, 

ALLO'WGE, Al-lindje’. 165. n.s. [allonge, Fr.] A 
pass or thrust with a rapier, in fencing. <A long 
rein, when the horse is trotted in the hand. 

To ALLO‘O, al-l66’.r. a. [generally halloo.] To set 
on; to incite a dog, by erying alloo. Philips. 

A LLOQUY, al’-ld-kwé. nis. lateness, Lat.) Ad- 
dress; conversation, Dict, 

To ALLO’T §, alldv. v. a. [from /ot.]_ To distribute 
by lot. To grant. Shak. To distribute. Tialer. 

ALLOoTMENT, 4l-ldt-mént. nos. That which is 








allotted to any one; the part; the share. Rogers. |}. 


Part appropriated. Broome. 

ALLOTTERY, al-lév-tar-é, 555. 2. s. The part in 
a distribation. Sak i 

70 ALLO'W 6, al-ldW. vr. a. [loptan, Sax. fo praise.] 
To admit. To justify. Shak. To grant; 
to yield. 


give @ sanction to. To give to. Waller. | 





rying by the motion of water. The thing carried 

by water to something else. Corcel. 

ALLU’ VIOUS, fl-hi’-vé-ds. 314. a. That which is 
— by water and lodged upon something 
else. 

To ALLY’§, Al-l¥. v. a. [allier, Fr.] To unite by 
kindred, friendship, or confederacy. Spenser. 1" 
make a relation between two things. Dryden. 

ALLY’, al-li’. x. s. One united by some connexion, 
as marriage, friendship, confederacy. Wotton. 

Temple. 

XA few years ago there was an affectation of pro- 
nouncing thie word, when a noun, with the aecent on 
the first syliable ; and this had an appearance of preci- 
sion, from the general custom of accenting nouns in 
this manner, when the «ame word, as a verb, had the 
accent on the last, 492; buta closer inspection into 
the analogies of the language showed this pronuncia- 
tion to be improper, as it interfered with a universal 
rule, which was, to pronounce the y like ¢ in a fiosl un- 
accentod syllable. But whatever was the reason of this 
novelty, it now scems to have subsided ; and this wort 
is now generally pronounced with the accent on the 
second syllable, as it is uniformly marked by all the 
ortho’ pists in our language. See Survey. 

ALMACA'NTAR, Al-wi-kin'-tir. n. 8s. [Ara- 
bick.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. 

ALMACA‘NTAR’S STAFF, 4l-ma-kfn’-tirz-stdl, 
7. s. An instrument used to take observations of 

the son. Chambers. 


To t license to. Shak. To|! A7LMANACK, Al’-mi-nak. 84. n. «. [al, Arabick 


and pnv,a month.) A ee a book in which 
8 


ALO 
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the revolutions of the seasons, with the return 
of feasts and fasts, is noted. Bacon. 

A‘/LMANACK-MAKER‘®, Al/ind-ndk-ma’-kar. n. s. 
A inaker of almanacks, Gayton, - 

A LMANDINE, Al’-min-dine. 149. 2. s [from al- 
mandina, Ital.) A ruby of the colour of the gran- 
ate. Dict. 

ALMI/GHTINESS, Al-ml/-té-nés. n. s. Unlimited 
power; omnipotence ; one of the attributes of God. 


Hooker. 

ALMIGHTY 6, Al-mi'-t@. 84, 406. a. Of unlimited 

rower; omnipotent. Genesis. 

ALMIEGHTY*, Al-mi/-té. n. s. The Omnipotent ; 
the Maker of heaven and earth ; one of the appel- 
lations of the Godhead, Milton. 

A‘/LMOND, &/-miand. 401. n. s. [amand, Fr.] The 
nut of the almond-tree. Locke. 

A‘LMOND-TREE, &’-mand-treé. n. s. The tree 
which bears almonds. Miller. 

A'LMONDS of the throat, or Tonsils. Two round 
glands placed on the sides of the basis of the 
tongue. Quincy. 

A‘LMOND-FURNACE, 4/-mand-far-nls. 

A/LMAN-FURNACE, Al’-mén-far-nls. mee 
Called also the Sweep. A kind of furnace used in 
refining. Chambers. 

A‘LMOND-WILLOW®, A/-méand-wil’-lé, n.s. A 
willow, whose leaves are of a light green on both 
sides. Shenstone, 

A‘LMONER, Al'-ind-néir. 22. s. The person em- 

A/LMNER, Alm’-nar. ployed in the distribu. 
tion of charity. Dryden. 

A/LMONRY, Al’-indn-ré. 2 n.s. The place where 

A‘LMRY, alin’-ré, the almoner resides, or 
where the alms are distributed. Burnet, 

sy Se Al’-mdst. 84. ad. Nearly; well nigh. 


Locke. 
ALMs §, Amz. 403. n. s, What is given gratuitously 
in relief of the poor, Shak , 
ALMS-BASKET, ataz’-bas. it. n. s. The basket in 
which provisions are put to be given away. B. 


lonson. 5 
sar a haere fimz'-déed. n.s. An act of charity. 
cts, 1x. 
ALMS-FOLK®, Amz’-foke. n.s. Persons supporting 
others by alms, Stry 
ALMS-GIVER, Amz 
alms. Bacon. Hammond. 

A‘LMSHOUSE, Amz’-hddse. n. s. A house devoted 
to the reception and support of the poor. Hooker. 
A‘'LMSMAN, 4amz’-min. n. s. A man who lives 

upon alms. Shak. He who gives alms. Homilies, 


B. 2. . 

ALMS-PEOPLE®*, ame-pé’’-pl. x.s. Members of an 
alins-house, WWeerer. 

A‘/LMUG-TREE, al’-mig-tréd. nw s. A tree men- 
tioned in Scripture. 1 Kings, x. 


A‘LNAGAR, Al’-nd-gar. Q" 8. [from alnage.] Si 


A‘/LNAGER, al’-n4-jar. 88. 
A/LNEGER,. al’-ndjar. 

belonging to the regulation of cloth-manufactures, 
the seurcher, measurer, and alneger. Dict. 


A‘LNAGE, al’-naje. 90. ms. [andnage, or amaze, 
se Ell-measure, or the measuring by the ell. 
ict 


A‘LNIGHT, al/-nlte. ns. A great cake of wax, with 
the wick in the midst. Bacon. 

A‘LOES S$, al-d2c. n. 8. [o>nx,] A precious wood 
used, in the East, for perfumes, of which the best 


sort is of higher price than gold. Savary. A tree 
which grows in hot countries; a cathartick juice | A 


extracied from the common :tloes tree 





pe. 
-giv-dr. m.s. He that gives! 


measurer by the ell}: 
one of three officers 


ALT 








ALOFT, a-ldi’, ad. (loffter, Dan.] On high ; above. 
Prov. xvii. A word used by seamen to call 
others from below on deck; all hands aloft. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

ALOFT, 4-ldf’. prep. Above. Milton. 

A/LOGY, ail’-4j6. 2. 5. jfelesies old Fr] Unreason- 
ableness ; absurdity. Dict. 

ALONE §, a-ldne’. 545. a. [alleen, Duteh.] Without 
another, Shak, Solitary. Sidney. Not to be 
matched. Sh re. Only. St. Matthew, iv. 

ALO'NELY®, A-lone’-lé. a, Only. Huloet. 

ALO/NELY*, -léne’-lé. ad. Merely; singly 
Gower. 

ALO’/NENESS 6%, f-ldne/-nés. n. s. That state 
which belongs not to another ; properly applied to 
God. Mountagu. 

ALONG §, é-léng’. ad. [andlany, ondlonx, Sax.) 
At length. Dryden. Through any space len 
wise. . "Throughout ; in the whole, with a/l 
prefixed. Tillotson. Forward; onward, Pope. 
Owing to; in consequence of. Chaucer. 

ALO'NG-SIDE*, é-léng’-slde. ad. By the side of 
oa - ~~ as ea In : 

ALO'NGST, 4- . ad, Along; through the 
length. Knolles. Bit ‘ sh 

ALOOF, 4-168f. ad. [all off.) At a distance. B. 
Hall, Caution and cireumspection, Shak. ‘That 
art in conversation by which a man holds the priv- 
on question at a distance, Shakspeare. 

ALOUD, a-lddd’. @. Loudly. Waller. 

ALO/W, 4-10’. ad. In a low place. Mir. fr Mag. 

ALP §*, dlp. n. s. [alp, alb, mons. Bas Bret] That 
which is mountainous or durable like the Alps. 
Milton. 

A/LPINE®, Al’-pin. a. [e/pinus, Lat.] Relating to 
the Alps. Milton, High. Thomson. A peculiar 
kind of strawberry. Mave. 

| ALPHA, al'-fa. 84, 515. n.s. The first letter in the 
Greek alphabet, answering to our A: therefore 
used to signify the first, Revelation, i. 

A‘LPHABET 4, al’-fa-bét. x. s. [GAga and Bira.] 
The order of the letters, or elements of speech. 





| Holder. 


To A‘LPHABET, Al’-fa-bét. v.a. To range in the 

order of the alphabet, 

ALPHABETA/RIAN*, f-fa-bét-t4/-re-An. n.s. An 
A BC scholar. Abp. Sancroft. 

ALPHABE’TICAL, al-fa-bét’-12-kal. 508, 509. 

ALPHABE’TICK, 4l-f4-bét’-ik. as 
In the order of the alphabet. Stei/?. 

ALPHABE'TICALLY, al-fa-béu-1é-kal-lé. ad. In 
an alphabetical manner. Holder. 

ALREADY, Al-réd’-dé. 84. ad. At this present 
time, or at some time past. Flooker. 

ALS, Als. ad. Also; likewise. Spenser. Ob, J. 

A/LSO4, Al'-sd. 84. ad. [alppa, Sax.] In the same 
manner; likewise. Burnet. 

ALT®, alt. n.s. The higher part of the scale or 
ine 

A‘LTAR§, Al’-tér. 84, 98. n. s. [altare, Lat.] The 

lace where offerings to heaven are laid. Dryden. 
he table in Christian churches where the com- 

munion is administered. Shakspeare. 

A‘LTARAGE, Al-tdr-dje. 90. rn. «. aaa dr 
han) An emolument arising from oblatrens. y- 
liffe. 

A/LTAR-CLOTH, Al-tér-clith. n. s. [old Fr.] The 

cloth thrown over the altar, Peacham. 


|| ALTAR-PIECE®, Al-tar-pétse. n. s. A painting 


laced over the altar. Dr. Warton. 
/(LTARWISE*, al’-tar-wize, ad. Placed or fashion- 
ed in the manner of an altar, Ferrell. 


KF This word is divided into three syllables by Mr.|| Zo ALTER), ald. 418. rv, a, [alter, Lat.] To 
Sheridan, and but into two by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, | Fi Shak. 'To take off from a persuasion. 
Mr. Scott, and W. Johnston, The latter is, in ny | Dryden. 
opinion, preferable. My reason is, that though this | 
plural word is perfectly Latin, and in that language is 
pronounced in three syliables; yet, as we have the sia- 
gular alor in two syllables, we ought to form the plu- 
ral according to our own analogy, and pronounce it in 


A‘LTERABLENESS, l’-tdr-4-bl-nés. n. s. ‘The 
two sylinhles likewiee,—Seo Axtivopes. WF, 


: iality of being alterable, or Ep, change. 
ALOE’ TICAL, Al-6-41/-4-KAl. ) a. Consisting chiefly i MLTERABLY, Al’ -tér-A-bié. ad. In such a manner 
ALOETICK, &)-6-€v'-ik, ; of aloes. bVisenan.|, 


den 
To A'L.TER, A¥-tar. r. n. To suffer change. 
A/‘LTERABLE, Al’-tar-4-b1. a. That which may be 


changed by something else. Glanrille. 





as may be altered. 


&2 
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A‘LTERAGE, &l’-tdr-idge. 90. n.s. [from a/o.] The |ALTI METRY , al-tiny'-né-tré, 518. 2. s, [altimetria, 


eee Hye fostering of a child, Sir J. Davies. 


A'LTERANT 
alver of ucin changes. Bacon. 
TERA‘TION, Al’-tér-)d’-shiim. x. s. The act of 


altering or changing. Hooker, ‘The change made. || ALTITUDE, al’-té-tade. 


Hooker, Milton. 

A'LTERATIVE, 4l’-téir-d-tiv, a. Medicines which 
change the humours from a state of distemperature 
to health. Quincy. 

A‘LTERATIVES, Al'-tar-d-tiv. 2. s. An alterative 
medicine. Burton. 

To A'LTERCATE ®, 4l/-tir-kate. v.n. [altercor, 
Lat.] To wrangle ; to contend with. 


ALTERCA/TION, Al-tar-ka’-shin. 6h n.s. De-)! 


bate ; controversy ; wrangle. Hooker. 


O° The first syllable of this word, and of the sixteen [25] | 
that follow it,except [althea and] althouzh,are subject | 
to a double pronunciation, between which it is not very 
ensy to decide. There is a general rule in the lan- 
guage, that J, followed by another consonant gives the 
preceding @ its broad sound, as in salt. This rule is 
subject to several exceptions, 84; and if we take in 
these words into the exceptions, there is some doubt of 
the exceptions becoming the general rule, But the a 
in question is now so generally pronounced as in the 
first syllable of alley, ralley, &c. that we should risk 

the imputation of inaccuracy to sound it otherwise. 

Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick,and Mr. Scott, are uniform- 

ly for this latter sound of a. Mr. Perry marks all in 

the same manner, except altercate, and altercation ; 
and W, Johnston has only the words allercation, anc 
alternative, which he ptonounces in the former man- 
ner. It is certain that the former was the true Anglo- 

Saxon sound, and it is highly probable that the latter 

has only obtained within these few years, in words ob- 

viously derived from the Latin, as these are ; but there 
seems to be a grossness in one sound, and a neatness in 
the other, which has so decidedly given ope of them 

the preference. W. 


ALTE/RN, Al-térn’. 84, 98, a, [allernus, Lat.] Act- 
ine by turns. Jflten. 

ALTE’RNACY, al-tér’-na-sé. 84. n. s. Action per- 
formed by turns. 

ALTE’ RNAL®, ab-tér-nal. a. Alternative. 

ALTE/RNALLY®, al-tér’-nal-lé. ad. By turns. 


May. 
ALTERNATES Al-tér-nite. 91. a, Being by turns; 
one afier another; reciprocal. South. 
ALTE/RNATE, al-tér’-ndte. ns, What happens 
alternately ; vicissitude. Pri 


or. 

To ALTERNATES, al-tér-nate. 91. x. a, [alter- 
nare, Ital.) ‘To perform alternately. Milton. To 
change one thing for another reciprocally. Grew. 

To ALTE/RNATE®, al-tér-nite. rv. n. 'To succeed 
by turns. Piulips. 

ALTE/RNATELY, al-tér’-ndte-lé. ad. In recipro- 
ca] succession. den. 

ALTE RNATENESS, al-tér’-ndte-nés, n. s. Quali- 
ty of being alternate, or in recip succession. 


Dict. 

ALTERNA/TION, Al-tdw-na/-shdn. 555. n.s. The 
reciprocal succession of things. nag Rc = 
swer of the con ion, speaking alternately 
with the minister. “Millon Alternate per =, 
in the choral sense. Mason, 

ALTERNATIVE, 4l-tér’-nd-tiv, 158. n. s. The 
choice given of two things. Young. 

ALTE RNATIVE* Al-tér’-nd-tiv. 158. a, In an al- 


ternate manner. ell. 
ALTE? RNATIVELY, Al-tér’-nd-tiv-lé. ad. By turns. 
yli fle. 
ACTH RNATIVENESS Al-té-nd-tiv-nés. [See 
ALTERCATION.] 2. 5. Reci rocation. Dict 
ALTE/RNITY, -tér’-né-té. 


succession. Brown. 

ALTHE’ A®*, al-thé’-4. n. s. [4\Oala, Gr.] A flower- 
ing shrub, Dict. 

ALT HC YUGH, Al-rHd’. S44. conj. Notwithstanding ; 
however. Hooker, See 'THouen. 

A‘LTIGRADE, Al’-t-grade, a, [altus and gradior, 


Roe on high. Dict. 
ALTVLOQUENCE, Al-til’-l6-kwénse. 98. n.s. [altus, 
and loquor, Lat.] Pompous language. 





. Al-tdr-Ant. 535. a. What has the || ALTISONANT, al-tis’-sd-nant. 518. 


. ne 8 Reciprocal x 


Lat.] The art of measuring altitudes, 


vous or lofty in sound. Evelyn. 5 
ns. [ultitedo, See 
Height of place, Shak, The clevation of any o 
the heaveuly bodies above the horizon. Broien. 
Siwation with regard to lower thags. Rey, 
Height of excellence. Swift. Height oi degree. 
Shakspeare. 
ALTIVOLANT, al-tiv’-vé-lant. 88. a. [altivolons, 


a. {ultisonus, 


ALTISONOUS, il-tis’-s6-nds, 614. Lat.] Pom- 


Lat. aie flying. Dict. 
| A'LTOGETHER, al-t6-g@rn’-dr. od, Completely ; 


without restriction, Spenser. Conjunetly.  N/utk, 
ALTO-RELIE VO*, al’-th-ré-1ee/-v0. at. 8. [Ital] 
That kind of relieve, in sculpture, which projects 
as much as the lite. Hay. 
A LUDEL, dl’-h-d@l. n.s. [froma and futum.] Alu- 
dels are subliming pots used in chymistry, without 
bottoms, aud fitted into one another without lating. 


Quincy. 

A/LVEARY®, al'-vd-d-ré. 2, 8, [alvearium, Lat] A 
beehive. Barrel, 

A‘LUM6, al’-lam. x. s. [ademen, Lat.] A mineral 
salt, of an acid taste, with a considerable degree 
of astringency. Boyle. 

ALUM STONE, al/-ltm-sténe. m.s. A stone or calx 
used in surgery. Wiseman, 

| A’LUMED*®, al’/-ldim'd. a. Mixed with alum. Barret. 
ALU/MINOUS, il-ld’-meé-nds. a. Relating to alum. 


| , Brown. 
Iphone al'-ldm-ish. a. Having the nature of 


alum. Fist. Royal Society. 

ALUTA‘TION®, al-b-ta/-shan. n. s. aa Lat.] 
The tanning or dressing of leather. Dict. 

A‘LWAYS, Al’-waze. &b ad, Perpetually. Hooker. 
Constantly. Dryden, Sometimes written efiray. 

A. M. Artium mavister, or master of arts, Artle me- 
ridiem, i. e. before twelve o'clock at noon, 

AM, am. The first person of the verb fo be. Exodus. 
See Jo Ber. 

AMABUVLITY, am-a-bili-€-té. 511, 527. n. s, [eonahil- 
yh ong Loveliness ; the power of pleasing, Zp. 

autor, 

| AMADETTO, am-i-dév'-t6. n. s. A sort of pear. 

A! MADOT,, Am’-d-dot, 505. n. 8. A sort of pear. 

AMA‘IN, a-indne’. ad. With vehemence 5 with v'g- 
our; violently. ShakXspeare. : 

AMA/LGAM6, d-mal/-gim, n. 8, [arrelrame, 

AMA'LGAMA,i-inil i. i The mix- 
ture of metals procured by amalgamation. £2. Jos. 

To AMA‘LGAMATE, d-mal’-ga-mite, vr. a. ‘To 
unite metals with quicksilver ; to make them soft 
and ductile. Burke, 

AMALGAMA‘TION, &-mal-gi-md/-shiin. 84. [See 
ALTERATION.] 2.8. The act of amalgamat ng 
metals, om, 

To AMA‘LGAME®*, f-mal’-gime. v. 2. To mix 
metals a amalgamation. Chiaweer. 

To AMA‘ND*, §-mand’, v. a. [cnando, Lat.] To 
send one away. Cockerain, 

AMANDA’TION, dm-an-da/-shdn. 527. a. s. Send- 
ing on a message. 

AMANUE! NSIS, a-min-b-én’-sis, n.s. [fat.] A 
person who writes what another dictates ; or copies 
what has been written. Burton. 

A/MARANTH, Am’-d-ranth. n. s. [omaronthus, 


Lat.] The name of a plant. In poetry, an im- 
inary flower which never fades. Milton. 


AMARA/NTHINE, fm-a-ran’-tidin. 150. «. Consist 

ing of amaranths. Pope. 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Perry, pronounce 

the i in the last syllable of this word short, as it is here 
marked. . 

AMA/RITUDE, 4-mar’-ré-tide. 81. n, s. [amaritudo, 
Lat.] Bitterness, Harvey. 

AMA‘RULENCE, a-mar-b-lénse. 110. 2. s. Bitter- 


ness. Dict. ; 
AMA/RULENT®, 4-mar’-t-lént. a. Bitter. 
AMA‘SMENT,, 4-mas‘-méat. nr. s. A heap ; an ace 
cumulation. Sr 


AMB 


AMB 
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7’ AMA/SS §, a-mis’. v. a. [amasser, Fr.] 'To col- 
lect in one heap or mass, Atterbury, 'To add one 
thing to another. Brown. : 

AMAV’SS, a-mias’, n.s. [amas, Fr.] An assemblage. 
Wotton. 

Te AMA'TE, A-mite’. vn. [See Mate.] To ac- 
company, Spenser, Ob, J. 'To terrify ; to strike 
with horrour, [matfer, old Fr. mactare, Lat.] Spen- 
ser. "To perplex ; to discourage ; to puzzle, [ane- 
tis, old Fr. fatiguer.] Spenser. An old word, 

AMATE UR*, Am-i-tare’. [am-i-tire’, Perry.] 
a. s.[Fr.] A lover of any particular pursuit or sys- 
tem, Burke. 

As this is a French word, it will be expected that 
every polite speaker should give the last syllable the 
Freach sound: that which I Fava given, though not the 
exact pronunciation, approaches nearest to it. W. 

AMATO/RCULIST, dm-d-t6r-ki-list. .s. [eme- 
torculus, Lat.] A little insignificant lover, Dict. 

AMATO RIAL*, Am-a-t6-ré-al. Qa. Relating to 

AMATORIOUS®, din-a-t6’-ré-ds, § love. Warton. 

A‘MATORY, am/-d-tér-ré. 512, 555. a. [amatorius, 
Lat.] Relating to love ; causing love. Bp, Bramiull. 

AMA URO'SIS,Am-aw-rd’-sis. 520. n.s. [dpavpdw.] 

A dimness of sight, Quincy. 
0 AMAZE 4, d-indze’. vo a. [from a and maze.] 
To confuse with terrour, Ezek, xxxii. ‘To put into 
confusion with wonder, Smith. 'To put into per- 
pee Shakspeare. : 

AMA‘ZE, a-indze’. n.s, Astonishment; confusion, 
either of fear or wonder. Milton, 

AMA’/ZEDLY, &-ind’-24d-lé, 364. ad. Confusedly ; 
with amazement. Shukspeare. 

AMA‘Z.EDNESS, d-ina’-zéd-nés. 365. n. 8. Astonish- 
ment. Shakespeare. 

AMA‘/ZEMENT, 4-maze’-méat. n.s. Extreme fear; 
horrour. Spenser, Extreme dejection. Ailton. 
Height of admiration, Wadler. Astonishment. Acts. 

AMA’ZING, a-md'-zing. participial a. Wonderful. 
Addison, 

AMA’ZINGLY, f-mi/-zing-Ié, ad. Wonderfully. 


Watts, 
A'/MAZON, fim/-A-2%n. 166. n. s. [a and nates.) A 
race of women famous for valour, who juhabited 


Caucasus; so called from their cutting off their 


breasts, to use their weapons better. A warlike 
woman; a virago, Shakspeare. 

> This word has the accent on the first syllable, con- 
7 to the Latin original, which has it on the second ; 
while the word Ambages has the same penultimate 
accent asin Latin. WW. 


AMAZO/NIAN®, Am-i-z0/-né-fin. a. Warlike. Sir 
T.. Herbert. Relating to the Amazonians. Milton. 

A’MAZON-LIKE®, Am/-a-zin-like. a. Resembliug 
an Amazon. Bp. Hail, 

AMBA'GES, dm-bh'-jéz. 503. n.s, [Lat.] A cireuit 
of words; a circumlocutory form of speech. 
Chaucer. 

AMBA/GIOUS, Am-ba’-j¢-ds. a, Circumlocutory ; 

rplexed ; tedious. Dict. 

AMBASSA’DE, am-bas-side’. n.s, [ambassade, Fr.} 
Embassy, Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

AMBA’SSADOUR 6, dm-bas’-si-dér, 418. n.s. [am- 
bassadeur, Fr.] A person sent in a publick manner 
from one one power to another. Shakspeare. 

AMBA‘SSADRESS, Am-bas’-si-drés. n. s. The 
lady of an ambassadour. Rowe. 

a ASSAGE, am/-bis-sije. 90. n.s, An embassy. 

1con, 

A‘/MBASSY*, am’-bis-sé. n. s. An embassy. Mir. 

A’ MBER §, dim’-bar. 98. n. s. [ambar, Arabs] A yellow 
transparent substance, of a gummous or bituminous 
consistence, but a resinous taste, and a smell like 
oil of turpentine ; chiefly found in the Baltick sea, 
along the coasts of Prussia, Chambers. 

A'MBER, aAmy-bar. a. Consisting of amber, Shak. 

To A/MBER*, dm/-bar. v. a. ‘To scent with amber. 
Berumont and Fletcher. 

A’MBER-DRINK, Am/-bar-drink. n. s. Drink of the 

AMBER DROPPING, han -bdrdrbp-pb 
‘MBER- PPING®*, Am/-bar-d . part.a. 
Dropping amber. Milton, eas: ae 


G 
“MBI 


er pulang sng pk — [amber, 
and gris. fragrant drug, of a ‘ish colour 
cele ot rfume an cordial. hambers, * 
A/MBER-SEED, Am’-bar-sééd. n.s. Called also 
musk-seed. It resembles millet. 
A/MBER-TREE, am’-biir-tréé. n. s, A shrub whose 
beauty is in its small evergreen leaves, which 
emit, when bruised, a very fragrant odour. 
A/MBER-WEEPING*®, am-bar-wéép-ing. u. [am- 
ber and w } Crashaw. 
AMBIDE'X "ER, am-bt-déx’-tér, n, s, [Lat.] A 
man having equally the use of both hands, Brown. 
Equally ready to act on either side, in disputes. 


sarmnage 
AMBIDEXTE/RITY, adm-bé-déx-tér-ré-td, in. s, 
Ability to use both hands equally, Double dealing. 
AMBIDE/XTROUS, dm-bé-déx’-tras, a. Having 
the use of either hand. Brown. Double dealing. 
L’ Estrange. 
AMBIDE/XTROUSNESS, — Am-bé-déx’-triis-nés. 
n. s. The quality of being ambidextrous. Dict, 
A‘/MBIENT, dm/-bé-@nt. a, jention, Lat.] Sur- 
rounding ; encompassing. Milton. 
: , am/-bé-gd. ns. [Fr.] A medley of 
dishes set on together. Aing. ‘ 
AMBIGUITY, am-bé-gil’-4-12. n. s. Doubtfulness of 
AMBIGCOUSS, dn ig’-t-bs gus 
GUOUS $§, am-big'-a-ds. a. [ambigruus, Lat. 
Doubtful ; having two meanings. Mion Applie 
to persons using doubtful expressions, Dryden. 
AMBI GUOUSLY, am-big’~i-ds-lé. ad. Doubtiully ; 
uncertainly. Bp. Bancroft. 
AMBI' GUOUSNESS, dim-big’-b-ds-nés, n.s. Un- 


certainty of meaning. 
AMBILOGY, dm-bil'-l6-jé. 518. n.s, [ambo, Lat. 
rl oyos, Gr] Talk of ambiguous signification. 
AMBI'LOQUOUS, am-bil’-ld-kwis, 518. a. [ambo 
oe loquor, Lat.) Using ambiguous expressions 


AMBI/LOQLVY, fm-bil’-6-kwé. 2. s. The use of 
doubtful expressions, Dict. 

A/MBIT, dun’-bit, x. s. [amditus, Lat.] The compass 
or circuit of any thing. Grew. 

AMBITION §, Any -bish-dn, 507, n. s. [ambitio 
Lat.] The desire of something higher than is pos- 
sessed. Sidney. The desire of any thing great or 
excellent. Davies. Going about with studiousness 
to obtain praise. [améio, Lat.] Milton. 

AMBI'TIOUS, am-bish’-ds. 459. a. Seized with am 
bition. Denne. Aspiring. Sha. ; 

AMBI'TIOUSLY, am-bish’-ds-lé. ad. In an ambi 
tious manner. Dryden. 

AMBI’TIOUSNESS, ‘im-bish’-ds-nés. n. s. The 
quality of being ambitious. 

A/MBITUDE, am/-bé-tide. 463. n. s. Compass ; 
circuit, Dict. 

To A‘MBLE$§, 4m’-bl. 405, v.n, [ambler, Fr.] To 
move upon an amble. uden, To move 
easily, Shak. To walk dainuly and affectedly. — 


1 . 
A’/MBLE, Am/-bl, 405. n. s. A pace or movement, in 
which the horse removes both his legs on one side. 


Chaucer, 

A/MBLER, am/-blar, 98. n. s. A pacer. Howell, 

A/MBLINGLY, aim’-bling-Ié. ad. With an ambling 
movement. 

A’ MBO®, am’-bd. n.s. [ay8wv, Gr.] A reading 
desk, or pulpit. Sir G. Wheler. 

AMBRO RTA. Am-brd/-zhé-A. 505. n. s. [apuBpocta, 
Gr.] The imaginary food of pretended gods. Mil- 
ton. The name of a plant, formerly written am- 
brose. Burton. Miller. 

i Mr. Sheridan has pronounced this and the following 
word am-bro-sha, and am-bro-shal. Dr. Kenrick haa 
divided them into the same number of syllables, but has’ 
given the « the flat aspiration, like zh. That this ia 
the true sound, see letter S, No. 453; and .hat these 
words ought to be divided into four syllables, see Syl- 
labication, No, 542,543. WW. + 

AMBRO'SIAL, dm-bré’: zhé-4l. a. Of the nature of 
ambrosia. Milton. 


AME AMI 
—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tbe, tab, ball ;—éil ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


AMBRO‘STACK*, &m-brd/-zhé-dk. a. Delicious, || AME/NDING®, &-ménd/-ing. n.s. The act of cor 


like ambrosia. B. Jonson, 


recting. B 
AMBRO'SIAN®*, Am-brd’-zhé-dn. a. Sweet as am- AMENDMENT, 


brosia. J. Jonson. 

A’MBRY, 4m’-bré. n. s. The place where the almo- 
ner lives, or alms are distributed, The place) 
where utensils for house-keeping are kept; a cup- 
board for keeping cold victuals. See ALMonRY. 

AMBS-ACE, dmz-dse’. 347. n. s. A double ace ; 
when two dice turn up the ace, Shakspeare. 

Tv A“MBULATE §*, am/-bi-lite. v. n.  [ambulo, 
Lat.] To move hither and thither, Gower. 

AMBU!A‘TION, dm-bt-ld/-shin. n. s. The act of 
walking. Broi 


on. 
AMBULATIVE*, am’-bi-la-tiv. a, Walking. Sher- 


1c00d, 

A‘/MBULATORY, Am’-bd-ld-tar-ré, 512. a. Having 

the power of walking. Wilkins. ‘That which hap- 

ns during a passage or walk. Wotton. Mova- 

le ; a court which removes from place to place 
for the exercise of its jurisdiction, Howell. 

A/MBULATORY*, am/-bd-la-tir-re. n. s. A place 
for walking. Warton. 

A‘MBURY, am/-bi-ré, x. s. [ampne, Sax.) A 
bloody wart on any part of a horse's body. 

AMBUSCA'DE, &m-bés-kade’. n. s. [embuscade, 
Fy.] A private station in which men lie to surprise 
others; ambush. Druden. See AMaBusH. 

AMBUSCA‘DO, am-biis-kd/-dd, 77. n. s. A private 

»st, in order to surprise an enemy. Shakspeare. 
aM BUSCA/DOED*, am-bis-ka/-déde. a. Privately 
posted. Sir T’. Herbert. 

A/MBUSH 6, dm’ -bish. 175. n.s. [emdusche, Fr.] The 
post where soldiers are placed, m order to fall un- 
expectedly upon an enemy. Hayward. The act of 
surprising another by lying in wait. Milton. The 
state of heing posted pri 


Shigeo in order to surprise. 
To A‘/MBUSH®, aim’-bdsh. v.a. To place in ambush. 
Sir 7°. Herbert 


A/MBUSHED, Any-bish-€d. 359. a. Placed in am- 
bash. Dryden. 








A™MBUSHMENT, adm’-blish-mént. n.s. Ambush ; 
surprise, Spenser. Ob. J. Ambush'ment, in poetry. 
AMBU'ST §, Am-bast’, a. [ambustus, Lat.} Burnt ; 


scalded. Dict. 

AMBU’STION, fm-bds’-tshin. 464. x. s. A burn, or 
seal, Dict. Cockeram, 

A‘MEL, Am/-mél. mm. s. erage email, Fr.] The 
matier for enamelling. Boyle. . 

To AME'LIORATE §*, -mé/-lé-d-rate, v. a. [ane- 
tiorer, Fr.) To improve, Sivinkurne. 

AMELIORA/‘TION®, &-mé-16+-rd/-shdin. nr. s. Im- 

rovement. A. Smith. Burke. 

A‘/MELLED*, Am’-mél-¢d. part. a. Enamelled. G. 
Chapman, See ENAMEL. 

A’ MEN, &-mén’. ad. (yor, Heb.] A term used in 
devotions, meaning, at the end of a prayer, so be it, 
at the end of a creed, so it is. Psalm xh. 

icy” This is the only word in the language that has necer- 
sarily — consecutive accents.—See Principles, No. 

SL ° 


AME'N®, Pagel n.s. These things saith the Amen. 
Rer, nit. 14, 

a ABLE, &-mé/-na-bl. 405. a. Responsible. Sir 

» Mares, 
_ A/MENAGE*, peta v, a. [ameneir, Fr.] 
o direct or manage by force. Spenser. 

A'MENANCE, 4-mé-nanse. n.s. [amaenus, Lat.] 
Conduct ; behaviour ; mien. r. Ob. J. 

To AMENDS, &-ménd’. v. a. [emendo, Lat.] To 
correct. Wickliffe. To reform the life, Jerem. 
To restore passages in writers, which are depraved. 
Wierturton, 

To AME/ND, i-ménd’. v. 2. To grow better. Sidney. 

AME/NDABLE®, d-ménd’-4-bl.a. Reparable. Sher- 


wood. 
AME! NDE, i-mand’. n. s. [Fr] A fine, by which 
ult committed, 


recompense is made for the 
AME/NDER, fi-mén/-dér. 98. n. s. A corrector. 
Barret 


AME/NDFUL®*, &-méand’-fal. 
Bemanont 


ment. and Fletch 


a. Full of improve- 
wr. 


. Taylor. 

f-ménd/-mént. n.s, A cha 
from bad to better. Dryden. Reformation of life. 
Hooker. Recovery of health. Shakspeare. 

AME’NDMENT, a-ménd’-méat. n. s. In law, the cor- 
rection of an errour committed in a process, 


Blount. . 

AME‘NDS, d-méndz’. x. s. [Corrupted from amende, 
Fr.] Recompense ; compensation. Siakspeure. 
AME/NITY, &-mén/-né-té, 511. n.s. [wnanitas, Lat.] 

Pleasantness ; sableness of situation. Brown. 

Applied also to manners or behaviour, , 
AMENTA‘CEOUS, a-mén-ti/-shas, 357. @. [amenta- 

tus, one | Hanging as by a thread. Miller. 
AME/NTY®, a-mén’-té. nr. s. [amentie, F'r.] Madvess. 


Dict. 

To AME/RCE 4, d-mérse’. v. a. [amercirr, Fr.] To 
oy with a pecuniary penalty. Bp, Ellys. 

AME’/RCEABLE*, 4-mérse’-a-bl. a. Liable to 
amercement. Hale. 

AME/RCEMENT, ‘-mérse’-mént. 2. s. The pecu- 
niary punishment of an offender. Cowwel. Punish- 
ment or loss in general. Milton. 

AME/RCER, f-mér’-sdr. 98. n. s, He that sets a fine 
upon any misdemeanour. 

AME/RCIAMENT®, A-mérsh’4-d-mént. 2. s. The 
saine as amercement in the juridical sense. Selden, 
AME‘RICAN*, &-mér’-ré-kan. n.s. A native of 

America. Milton, 

AME/RICAN®, a-inér’-ré-kan, a, Relating to Ameri- 
ca. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

AMES-ACE, Amz-hse’. n.s. [a corruption of the 
word ambs-ace.] 'Two aces on two dice. Dryden. 
A‘MESS, dm/-més. n. s. [from amice.] A priest's vest- 

ment. Dict. 
Out of 


AMETHODICAL, 4-mé-thdd’-€-kal. a. 
method ; irregular. 

AMETHODIST*, a-méth’-d-dist. n. s. [See Meru- 
optst.] A physician who does not practise by the- 
ce a quack. Whitlock. 

A‘N ET ST§, am/-é-thist. n. s. [apcOucros.] A 
precious stone of a violet colour, ering on pur- 

le. Chambers. 

AMETHYST, tun’-é-thist, [in heraldry] signifies 
the same colour in a nobleman’s coat, that purpure 
does in a gentleman's, 

AMETHY'STINE, din-¢-this'-tin, 140. a. Resem- 
bling an amethyst in colour, Grew, 

A/MIABLE) d/-mé-A-bl. 405. a. [aimable, Pry Love- 
ly; pleasing. Hooker. Pretending love ; showing 
love. Shak. Pleasant; elegant to the eye. Sx 7’. 
Herlert. Friendly, La. Herbert, 

A/MIABLENESS, @’-mé-i-bl-nés, n. s. Loveliness. 


Burton. 
A/MIABILITY*, &/-mé-a-bil/-1é-t2. See Amapit- 


ITY. 
A/MIABLY, &/-mé-a-bld. ad. In an amiable manner. 
Blackwall. Pleasingly. Sir 7. Herbert. __ 
A/MICABLE$, dm’-mé-ka-bl. 405. a. Friendly ; 


kind, Pope. 
A/MIGABLENESS, &m/-md-ki-bl-nds. n.s. Friend- 


li.-ess ; 1 will. 

AMICABLY, Am’-é-ki-blé, ad. In 
manner, Philips. 

A/MICE, 4m’-mis. 142, n.s. {amictus, Lat.] The 
first or undermost part of a priest’s habit, over 
which he wears the alb. Milton, 

AMVD, a-mid’. prep. [on-middan, Sax.] In 

AMIDST ,a-midst’. go midst. Milton. Mingled 
with. Sidney. Amongst. Addison. 

AMISS, 4-mls’. ad. Faulty ; criminal. Shaft. Fault- 
ily ; criminally. Hooker. In an ill sense. Feir- 
‘ax. Wrong; improper. Hooker. Not according 
to the perfection of the thing, whatever it be. Dry- 
den. proachful ; irveverent. Daniel, iti. [mn- 

aired in health. bs 

AMIUSS*, 4-mis’. n. s. Culpability; fault... Shak. 

AMI/SSION, 4-mish’-dn. n. s. Lesmisaie, Lat.] Loss. 


More. 
To AMI'T, A-mi’. v. a. To lose. Brown. Little in 
wee. ‘ 
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AMITY, fim/-mé-té. SIL. 2. s. {amitie, Fr.] Friend-{) A(MPER, am’-pdr. 98. n.s%. [amppe, Sax.) A tu- 


ship. Hooker. 

AMMIRAL*, Am/-mé-ral. See ApMira. 

AMMO'NIA, dm-md/-né-4. 2. s. Volatile alkali. 
Parkes’ Chymistry. 

AMMONIVAC)$, Am-mé/-né-ak. 505. r,s. 
name of two drugs, Gum Amuinoniac, and Sal! 
Ammoniac. Chambers. | 

AMMONI/ACAL, am-ind-n¥-4-kal. 506. a. Havin 
the properties of ammoniac salt, Arbuthnot. 

AMMUNITION, éun-mé-nish’-Gn. 2. s. [numitio.] 
Military stores. Bacon. 

AMMUNITION BREAD,  fm-mientsh’-An-bréd. 
n. s. Bread for the armies or garrisons. 

AMNESTY, dm’-nds-té. 2. s. linweatia: An act of 
oblivion. Bp. Sanderson. 

AMNI'COLIST, am-nik’-ké-list. nm. 3. [amnicola, 
Hat.) Inbabiting near a river. Dict. 

AMNI'GERNOUS, fun-nid’-jé-nds. 314, 2. s. [eanige-| 
nus, Lat.] Born of a river, Dict. 

AMNION, am/-ne-bn. a s.[Gr.] The inner- 

AUMNIOS, Am’-ne-ds. 166. § most membrane with 
which the foetus i the womb is covered. Quincy. 

AMO MUM, '-nd/-miun. n. s. [Lat.J A sort of fruit 
of a hot spiey taste and smell, Chambers. 

AMONG, d-mang’. 165. prep. [amany, e- 

AMONGST, a-mtingst’. . many, Sax.] ame ba 
with. Bacon, Conjoined with others. Dryden. 

A'‘MORET®, am’-6-rét. ns. [anoretio, Ital.] A lover. 
Gayton, 

AMORETTE*, adm-d-rév. 

AMOURETTE®, din-dd-rév’. 
Love-knots, or flowers. Chaucer. 
Walsh. 

A/MORIST, dm/-d-rist,_n. s. An inamorato ; a gal- 
lant. Stafford. | 

AMORNINGS*, &-mndr-uings. ad. In the morniags. | 
Beuumont and Fletcher. _ 

AMORO'SA*, dm-d-rd/-sa. 2, s, [Ital.] A wanton. 
Nir 7'. Herbert. 

AMORU‘SO, im-6-r0/-30, n. s. [Ital] A man en- 
amoured, Garton. 

A/MOROUS §, am’-6-ras, 544, a. Tn love ; enamour- 
ed. Shat. Naturally inclined to love. Dryden, 
Relating to love, Shukspeare. 


A/MOROUSLY, Am’-d-riis-Ié. ad. Fondly ; lovingly. 
A/MOROUSNESS, fim’-d-ras-nés. 2. 8. The meey 


of being amorous ; fondness; lovingness. Sidney. 

AMO/RPHOUS?, 4-inér’-fas. a, Shapeless. 

AMO/RPHY®, &-mdr’-f0, 2. s. [popgn, and the a 
ative, Gr.] 
Swift. 

AMO RT, d-mdrt’. ad. [2 la mort, Fr.] In the state, 
of the dead; dejected. Shakspeare. 

AMORTIZA’TION, &-mér-té-zi/-shin. 

AMORTIZEMENT, A-mér’-tiz-mént. 
[amortissement, Fr.] The right of transferring lands 
to mortmain ; that is, tosome community that never! 
is to cease. Ayliffe. 

To AMORTIZE}, a-mér'-tlz. 140. v.a. To alien! 
lands or tenements to any corporation, and their, 
successors. mn. 

i'r I have made the last syllable of this word short, con- 
trary to Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation of it, not only he- 
canse it is so pronounced by Mr. Scottand Dr. Kenrick, 
bot because it is agreeable to the general rule, WW. 

AMO'TION®, A-md/-shin. n. s. [amotio, Lat.] Re- 
moval. 7° Wi . 

AMO'VAL.*, &-m64/-val. n. s. Total removal. Evelyn. 


ns. An amorous 
woman, Chaucer. 
Petty amours. 








iv- 


nm. Ss. 





‘o AMO'VES, d-médve’. ra. [amoveo, Lat.] To!| A? 


remove from a post or station: a juridical sense. 
Hale, To remove ; to move. Spenser. 

To AMOUNT §, &-méanv. v. 7, [monter, Fr.] To 
rise to in the accumulative quantity ; to compose in 
the whole. Burnet. The con: 
any thing taken altogether. 

»wards. Obsolete, Peacham. 


To mount 


Departure from established form. | Zo AMPLIFY, Am’-plé-fl. 1 


mour, with inflammation, 

AMPHIBIOUS 6, am-fib/-¢-fis. a. [apge and Bios. 
That which lives in two elements, as in air ar 
water, Hvdibras. Locke. Ofamixed nature. Swift. 


The || AMPHIBIOUSNESS, dm-fib/-¢-ds-nés. n.s. The 


quality of being able to live in different elements. 
PHF BIUAP, im-tib’-¢-im. 2. s. ‘That which 
lives as well on water as on land. Sir 7". Herbert. 


or 
*|! AMPHIBOLO’GICAL, fim-f-b0-Ibd!je-kal. 509. a. 


Doubtful, Berton. 

AMPHIBOLO'GICALLY, &m-fé-bd-ldd/-jé-kal-lé. 
ed. Doubtfully. 

AMPHIBO/LOGY 4, dim-f-bdi/-0-jé. 2. 8. [du giPo- 
Noyla.] Discourse of uncertain meaning. Chaucer. 
AMPH BOLOUS, fim-fib/-bé-lis, a. Fuge aud 

fdd\w.) Tossed from one to another. Foell. 

AMPHIBOLY §*, fm-tib'-bé-18, 2. s. Discourse of 
various meaning. B. Jonson, 

AMPHVLOGY, am-fil’-6-j¢. n.s. [dpe and Aéyos.] 
Equivocation, ambiguity. Dict. 

AMPHISB NA, iun-fis-bé-ni. 92. ns. [Lat.] 
A serpent supposed to have two heads. Brown. 
AMPHESCH, iw-tish’-¢-1. n. s. ag riser see People 
dwelling in climates, wherein the shadows, at Hf 
ferent umes of the year, fall both ways; that is, in 

the torrid zone. 

AMPHITHE/ATRE$, ém-fe-the’-a-tir, 516. 1. «, 
oper A building in a circular or oval 
orm, having its area encompassed with rows of 
seats one above another. Dryden. 

AMPHITHEA‘TRICAL®, am-fe-thé:-iv’-tre-kal. a. 
Relating to exhibitions in an amphitheatre. Warten. 

AMPLE}, dim’-pl. 405. a. [amplus, Lat.) Large ; 
wide ; extended. Thomson. Great in bulk. Shak, 
Unlimited. Dryden. Liberal ; a Hooker. 
Magnificent ; splendid, Clarendon, Diffusive ; not 
contracted ; as, an ample narrative. 

A‘/MPLENESS, auo’-pl-nés, n.s. Largeness ; splen- 
dour. Sr South, 

To AMPLIATE, am/-plé-dte. vr. a, [amplio, Lat.) 
To enlarge ; to extend. Brown. 

AMPLIA/TION, am-plé-d’-shdn. n. s. Enlargement. 


Ayliffe. Diffuseness. Holder. 
To AMPLYFICATE, dun-plif-¢-kAte. v. a. [amplifi- 
co, an To enl ;, to amplity, Dict. 
AMPLIFICA‘TION, am-plé-f-ki/-shin. n. 8. En- 
largement; extension. id. Diffuse narrative. 
Davies. 


A/MPLIFIER, Am’-plé-fl-dr. 98. n. s. One that en- 

larges any thing ; one that exaggersies. Sidney. 
3. va. To enlarge. 

Bacon. To extend any thing incorporeal, Raleigh. 

To ——— any thing. hak. To improve by 
new additions. Dryden. ; 

To A'MPLIFY, any-plé-fi. v. n. To speak largely in 
many words, Watts. To form large representa 
tions. Brown. 

A/MPLITUDE, Am’-plé-tade. n.s. Extent. Gilan- 
ville, Largeness; greatness. Bacon. Capacity. 
Milton, Splendour. Bacon. Copiousness ; abun- 
dance, Watts. Amplitude of the range of a projec- 
tile, denotes the horizontal Ime subtending the path 
in which it moved, Amplitude, in astronomy, an 
arch of the horizon, intercepted between the true 
east and west point thereof, and the centre of the 
star at its rising or setting. Magneticel amplitude, 
is an arch of the horizon contained between the sun 
at his rising, and the east or west point of the com- 


ss. Chambers. : 

PLY, Am’-pld. ad, Largely ; liberally. Milton. 
At large; without reserve. Mitton t large 5 
copiously. Dryden. 

To VMPUTATE §, dm’-pa-tite. v.a. [amputo, Lat.} 


To cut off a limb, Wiseman. 


uence rising from|| AMPUTA/TION, am-pd-t\’-shin, n. s. The opera 


tion of cutting off a limb, or other part of the body. 
8 


fran. Chambers, 
AMOUNT, f-méddat’. 2.8. The sum total. Thom-|| AMULET, fm/-d-lét. n. 8. [amulette, Fr.] ng he" 


gon. 
AMOUR, f-mddr’. n, s. fumour, Fr.] An affair of 
gallantry ; an intrigue. South. 


} 


( 


uded remedy, or rvative ; a 
bout the wack, for preventing or curing diseases. 
Brown. “ 
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AMURCOSITY, AMURCO/SITY, &-mir-kby-248, ns. [amurca,|| ANABAPTISTICK*, andibapils-dk. a. Anabar n. yh ANABAPTISTICK®, an-d-biip-tis’-tik. a. Anabap 

Lat.] The quality of lees or mother of any thing.!! tistical, Bud/. 

Diet. | ae Beye dn-i-bap/-tis-tré. n. s. The 

To AMU'SE 4, a-muze’. v. a. [amuser, Fr.] To en-|| — sect of the Anabaptists. Pagitt. 
tertain with tranquillity. Donne. 'To drawon from|| To ANABA‘’ PTIZES*, 
baptize. Wuitlock. 

ANACA/MPTICK, peers a, [dvaxdprrw.] 

Reflecting, or reflected, 

ANACA‘MPTICKS, dn-f-km/-tiks. n. s. The doc- 
trine of reflected light, or catoptricks. 

ANACATHA/RFICK, An-i- ray tik. n.s. Any 
medicine that works upwards, 

ANACEPHALAONSIS, ain- ar Patek, n. §. 
[dvaxepadrdiwars.] Recapitulation, or swnmary of 
the heads of a discourse. Simith, 

ANA’‘CHORETES, an-dk/-d-réte. n. 8. next 

ANA‘CHORITE, an-aik’-d-rhe, 155. prirns.] 
_ who leaves the convent for a solitary lie 

one, 

ANACHORE’TICAL®, An-d-ké-rét/-0-kal. a a 
ating to an anachorete or hermit. Bp. 7 

AN NA CHRONISM 5, final kré-nizm. n. + fom or "dvd 

Us ete Riki in computing time, 

ANA‘ USTICK®, fin-tk’-krd-nis’-tik. s Gk 
taining an anachronism. Warton 

ANACLA‘TICKS, an-a-klat-iks. n. s. {dvd and 
rea -] The doctrine of refracted light; diop- 
tricks, 

ANACOENO'SIS*, fin-A-sé--nd/-sls, n. ¢. [avaxotvw- 
os, Gr.] A figure in ‘rhetorick, by which the speak- 
er applies to his opponents for ‘their opinion upon 
the point in debate. Walker, 

ANACREO'NTIQUE*, -nik-ré-bn/-tlk. nos. A 

little dct in the manner of Anacreon. Johnson. 

A‘NADEMES®, an‘-i-déme. n. s. [avadnya, Gr.] 
Crown of flowers. Drayton. 
ANADIPLOSIS, dni-dé- Nd/-sis, 520. n. s. [dva- 


fin-&-bip’ -tze. v. a. To re- 
time to time ; to keep in expectation. Spenser. 
sh Ct SE*, a-miaze’. v. n. To muse, or meditate. 


AMU’SEMENT, 4-mize’-mént. n.s. That which 
— Rogers. Profound meditation, Fleet- 


AMU’SER, 4-mdv-zér. n. s. He os amuses, 

AMU’SINGLY®, a-miy-zing-lé. ad. In an amusing 
manner, 

AMU’SIVE, f-mti’-siv. 158, 428. a. That which has 
the power of mi Thomson 

AMU’SIVELY®, &-misiv-lé. ad. In an amusive 
manner, Chandler, 

AMY’'GDALATE, 4-mig’/-di-late. a. [amygdala, 
Lat.) Made of almonds, 

AMY’'GDALINE, 4-mig’-da-line. 149. a. Resem- 
bling almonds 

AN, An. art. The article indefinite, used before a 
vowel, or h mute. See A. One. Locke. Any, or 
some, ’ Pope. If. Shakspeare. 

Ky This indefinite, and, as it may be called, the euphonick 
article, is said by all our grammarians to be used be- 
fore a vowel or A muto; but no notice is taken of = 
@ instead of it before what is called a vowel, as a uscfu 
book, a useful ceremony, a usurer, &c. nor is any men- 
tion made of ita constant usage before k when it is not 
raute, if the accent of the word be on the second aylla- 
ble, as, am Aeroick action, an historical account, ke. 
This want of accuracy arises from a want of analyzing 
the vowels, and not attending gay gene to the influ- 
ence of accent on pronunciation, roper investiga- 
tien of the power of the vowels Rit do have informed 
our eee tee the letter u, when ge ide i oe 
20 properly @ vowel as a semi-consonant, and perfectly. 
equivalent to commencing y, 8; and that a feeling of | wate) ni ae a fi ure in rhetorick. 
this has insensibly influenced the best speakers to prefix. A’NAGLYPH*, an’‘-d-giif a. s. [ava and yrédu, Gr.) 

@ to it in their conversation, while a confused idea of | An ornament effected by sculpture. 

the general rule, arising from an ignorance of the nature | ANAGLY’PTIC K*, fin-d-eilp -tik. n.s. What re- 

of the letters, has generally igduced them to prefix an| lates to the art of Fob chasing, engrav ing or 

to it in writing. The same observations are applicable embossing g plate. Erely , 


tothe A. The ear alone tells ua, that, before Aervick, AN AGOGE ICAL, an- vfiepdjOt'-B-kti, a. fave- 


historical, &c. the an ought invariably to be used ; but 
by not discovering that it is the absence of accent on oe 7] Mysterious ; elevated above humanity. 





the & that makes av admissible in these words, we are 
apt to prefix an to words where tho 2 is sounded, as, an) 
horse, an house, Sec. and thos set our spoken and writ- 
ten langua at variance. This seems better to ac-! 
count for the want of accuracy in this article than a 
coujecture L once heard from Dr. Johnson, that our an- 
cestors, particularly in the time of the Spectator, where 
this misapplication of the article frequently oceura, did 
not pronounce the A at thie agg of words so often 
as we do, However this may be, it seeins necessary to, 
a correctness of language to make our orthography and 
pronunciation as consistent as possible: for which pur- 
pose it =er not be uscless to attead to the following 
general rules, The article 4 must be used before all 
words beginuing with a consonant, and before the vowel 
w when long: and the article an must be uaed before | 
all words beginning with a vowel, except long u; be- 
fare words beginning with & mute, as, am hour, an heir, 
&e. or before words where the A is not mute, if the ac- 
cent be on the second syllable, as, an heroick action, aa 
historical account, &e. For the few words in our Jan- 
guage wiere the é is mate, see thia letter in the Princi- 
ples, No. 394: and for a just idea of the letter wu, and 
the reasou why it admits of @ before it, when long, sce 
Priaciples, No. 8, and the notes upon it. WV. 


A’ NA, &-na. ad. [éva.] A word used in the prescrip- 
tions of physick, importing the like quantity, Corw- 
lon 


ANAGO’GICAL, fin-d-gbdje/-¢-kAl. a. Mysterious ; 
elevated ; rsligioney exalted. Cockeram. 

AN AGO'GIC LY, An-A-gédje’-¢-kal-lé. ad. Mys- 
teriousl 

ANAGO'GICKSS, an-A- B-godie’ -iks. n. s. Mysterious 
considerations, L. Addison. 

A‘NAGRAM 5, an’-i-cram. nm. s. [dvd and yodupa.) 
A conceit arising from the letiers of a name iranspos- 
ed; as this, of W, i, 1, 4,7,a,m, N, 0, y, attorney- 
general to Charles L, a very jaborious man, Frwyl 
im law. Denne. 

ANAGRAMMA’TICAL®, an-f-grim-mit’-#-kal. a. 
Forming an ana ead 

ANAGRAMMA‘TICALLY®, fin-d-gréum-mat/- 
kal-(. ad. In the manner of an anagrain. Gayton. 

ANAGRA/MMATISM, 4n-f-grim’-mi-tizm., ” 431. 
ns. The act of making anagrams. Camden, 

ANAGRA‘MMATIST, ‘dnet-gridin’ -mi-tist. nos. A 
maker of anagrams. Gamace. 

To ANAGRA‘MMATIZE, — An-A-erdm’-ma-tve, 
rn. To beat a anagrams, Sir 7". Herbert. 

| A‘NALECTS#*, ain’“A-lékts. Collections or fragments 
of authors ; select pieces. 

ANALE’PTIC K, owe lap’. tik. o. [dvadiizrtcos.] 
Comforting 5 corroborating : a term of physick. 





ee 


A‘NA, bn. n. s. Books so called from the last syl-| Quincy 
lables of their titles ; as, oo. West. They!| AN A/LOGAL, &n-Al’-1d- gill. a. Analogous; having 
relation. Hale, 


are loose thoughts, dro coppes 
collected by their frien 

ANABA‘PTISM®, fn-A-bap/-tlzm. n.s. The doetrine 
of Anahaptists. Featley. 

ANABA/PTIST®, an-d-bap’-tist. n. s. [avd and Bar-| 
rie: ] ee who allows of, rand inaintains re-baytiz-' 


y eminent men, aud, 
|| ANALO‘GICAL, 4n-8-I8dje/-2-KAL. a. Used by way 

of cre Stilline fleet. Analogous. I[hle. 

ANALO GICAL LY, Ain-A-lddje'-0-kal-é, ed, Inan 
analogous manner. Potter, 

ANALO/GICALNESS, fin-A-lédje’-8-kal-nds, ne. 

Sout The quality of bein analogical. 

ANABAPTYSTIC. AL®, &n-A-bap-tis’t0-kal. a. Re.) ANA’ LOGISM, do-AP-ldjizm. nos. An argument 

lating to the notions of Anabapiists, Mil‘on, | from the eanse to ihe effect. 
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ANA 


ANC 


1 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


* apap ede cra gh“ a v.a. To explain 
way of analogy, Cheyne. 
ANWLOGOUS, ani gts 314. a. Having analo- 


§y} bearing some resemblance. Arbuthnot. 
A! ULOGOUSLY®, a-nal/-ld-gas-lé. ad. In an 
analogous manner. Skelton. 


ANA‘LOGY §, @-nAl/-l0-jé. 518. nos. [dvadoyia.] 
Te similitude of relations. Hooker, Dy ma- 
rians, it is used ta signify the agreement dl several 
words in one common mode ; as, from /ove is form- 
ed lored, 

ANA/LYSIS$, a-nl/-lé-sis, 520, m. s, A separation 
of a compound bedy into the several parts of which 
it consists, Arbuthnot. A consideration of any 
a int ‘wes Newton. A solution of any thing to 
its first elements. Glanville. 

A'/NALYST®, fuy’-d-list. n.s. He who analyzes a 
thine. Bp. Berkeley. 

ANALYTICAL, dn-4-li-té-kal. a. That which re- 
solves any thing into first principles. Boyle. That 
which proceeds by analysis, Glanville. 

ANALYTICALLY, An-d-liv-té-kal-lé. ad. In such 
& manner as separates compounds into simples. 
Oldisworth. 

ANALY’TICK, dn-A-it-ik. @. The manner of re- 
— ng compounds into the simple constituent parts. 

‘atts, 
ANALY’TICK®, an-d-liv-ik. n.s. Analytick method, 


Milton. 

To ANALY'ZE 4, fn’-Aize. v. a. [dvaddw.] To re- 
solve a compound into its first principles. le. 

ANALY’ZER, fn/-4-ll-zar. 98. 2. s. That which has 
the power of analyzing. Boyle 
Staurlent, ; 

ANAMORPHO'SIS, iui-a-mbr-f0'-sls. 1. s. [dvd 
and poppsw.] Deformation; a perspective projec- 
tion ef any thing, so that to the eye, at one point of 
view, it shall appear deformed, in another, an ex- 
act representation. 

x I have accented this word on the penultimate, as Dr, 

. Johnson and Mr. Sheridan have done ; as it is a techni- 
eal word, and net naturalized, like metamorphosis.—Sce 
Principles, No.5. W. 

ANA‘ NAS, f-ni'-nis. n, s, The pine apple. Miller. 

ANA'‘NAS, wild, d-nd‘-vis. n.s. The same with 

ruin, 

A‘/NAPEST*, An’-A-pést. n.s. [avaraforos,Gr.] A 
metrical foot, containing two short syllables and! 
one long; or a dactyle reversed, Sir J. Davies, 

ANAPE/STICK®, dn-d-pés/-tk. a. Relating to the 
anapest. Benilew. 

ANAPE/STICK®, fn-A-pés/-tik. 7, s, The anapestick 
measure, Bentley. 

ANA' PHORA, i-naf-fO-ra. 92. n. s. ton yn Se 
figure, when several clauses of a sentence are be- 
gun with the same word or sound, 

ANAPLERO/TICK, an-A-plé-r6u-ik. a. [dvaeAnpdua.] | 
That which fills up any vacuity. 1 

A/NARCH 6, ain’-trk. 353. n.s. An author of confu- 
sion. Milton. 

ANA/RCHICAL, fin-ir’-ké-kAl, a. Confused ; with- 
out rule or government. Howell. 

ANAUROTICK®, an-ar'-kik. a. Without rule. Burke. 


| 


ANA'S aa pcg eens eee 218. : 5. eee P 
Tpogi). gure w w , Which s 
have een precedent, nat postponed. Peacham. 


ANA' THEMA, 4-nith'-e-mi. 92. n.s. [ava0cya, 
Gr.] A curse pronounced by ecclesiastical author- 
ity; excommunication. South. Anglicised, and 
written anatheme, Sheldon, The object of the 
curse, or person cursed, 

ANATHEMA/TICAL, An-A-thd-mAv’-2-kal. 509. a. 
That which has the ies of an anathema. 

ANATHEMA/TICALLY, — An-d-tié-mat/-k4l-lé. 
ad. In an anathematical manner. 

ANA"THEMATIZATION®, — an-ath’-¢-mi-té-zd/- 
shan. 7. s. An extreme cursing. Cotgrave. 

To ANA/THEMATIZE, iin-fti’-¢-mia-the. — v. 
To pronounce accursed. Hammond. 

ANA’/THEMATIZER*, fndd/+-mé-tl-zir. n. s. 
He who pronounces an anathema. Hemmond, 

ANATIFEROUS, an-d-tif-fé-rds. a. [anas, and 
fero, Lat.) Producing ducks. Brown. 

ANA/TOCISM, @-nat'-t6-sizm. n.s. [anatocismus, 
Lat.] The accumulation of interest upon interest. 

ANATO/MICAL, an-d-tim’-¢-kal. a, Relating or 
belonging to anatomy. Watts. Proceeding upon 
principles taught in anatomy. Swift. Anatomized. 


*. 
ANATOMICALLY, 4n-4-t6m/-é-k4l-lé. ad. In an 
anatomical manner. Brown, 
ANA/‘TOMIST, &-n4t’-6-mist. n.s. He that studies 
TH structure of animal bodies, by dissection. Fovw- 
eit. 


He who analyzes.|| 7 ANA/TOMIZE, 4-niv-td-mize. rv. a. To dissect 


an animal. Hooker. To lay any thing open dis- 
tinetly. Nhakspeare. 

ANA/TOMY §, &-nit’--mé. 518. n. 8. [avaropla, Gr.J 
The art of dissecting the body. Brown. The 
structure of the body, learned by dissection. Dryd. 
The act of dividing any thing. Bacon. A skeleton. 
Shakspeare. A thin meager person. Shokspeare, 

A/NATRON, én-d-trin. om. s. The scum which 
swims upon the molten glass in the furnace, which, 
when taken off, melts in the air, and then coagulates 
into common salt. The salt which gathers upoa 
the walls of vaults. 

A‘NBURY, an/-bi-ré. ns, A disease in turnips, or 
the name of a brisk fly that devours the turnips in 
their early state of vegetation. 

ANCESTOR 6, din/-sée-tair, 98. n.s. [antecessor, 
Lat.] One from whom a person descends, Shak, 

A‘NCESTRAL+4, dn/-sés-tral. a. Resembling ances- 
tors. Idewwell. 

A‘/NCESTREL, An’-sés-tré]. a. Claimed from ances- 
tors. Hale. ; 

A‘NCESTRY, dn’-sés-tré. n.s. Lineage; a series 
of progenitors, Spenser. ‘The honour of descent ; 
birth, Addison, 

A/NCHENTRY, dne’-tshén-tré, n, s. [from ancient.] 
Antiquity of a family ; properly ancientru. Shak. 
A‘NCHOR §, fngk’-tir, 353, 418. n.s. [anchora, Lat} 
A heavy iron to hold the ship, —_ fixed to the 
ground. Dryden. That which confers stability or 

security, Iebrews. The chape of a buckle. 


AVNARCHISM®, dn/-fr-kizm. x. s. Confusion. Sir| To A‘NCHOR, fingk’-dr. 166. v. n. To cast anchor 


FE. Dering. 
A'NARCHIST®, An’-Ar-kist. x. s. He who occasions 
confusion, who lives without submission to rule, or! 
who cefies government. Tooke. 
ANARCHY, fin/-tr-ké. 2.8. [dvapyta.] Want of 
yovernment; a state in which every man is unac- 
countable. Millen, | 
ANASA RCA, fn-i-sar’-ka. 92. ns. [ava and cape.) 
A sort of dropsy of the whole body, Qui 
ANASA/RCOUS, An-d-sir’-kds. a. 


anasarea, Wiseman. 








Relating to an || A/NCHOR- 


at. Shakspeare. 


Shakspeare. To st 
wa . v. a. To place at anchor ; 


To A’NCHOR, dngk’- 
to fix on. Sh : 


A/NCHOR, angk’-dr, n.s. For anchoret, or an abste- 


mious recluse n. Shakspeare. 
A‘NCHORA BLES, Angk’-tr-d-bl. a. Fit for anchor- 
e. Sir T'. Herbert. 


| A‘NCHOR-HOLD, dingk’-r-hdld. n. s. The hold of 


the anchor ; security, Camden, 
SMITH, dngk’-dir-smith. n. s. The maker 


of anchors. Meron 


ANASTOMA’TICK, An-ds-td-mat-ik, a. [ayw and|| ANCHORAGE, fingk’-dr-Adje. 90. n.s. The hold of 


crépa.) That which has the quality of removing 
obstructions. 

ANASTOMOSIS, 4n-is-t6-md’-sis. n. s. The 
inosculation of vessels, or the opening of one 
vessel into another; as, of the arterics into the 
veins, 


A/NCHORED, angk’/-dr-réd. 353, 


the anchor, Wotton. The set of anchors belong- 
ing to a ship. Shak. The duty paid for the liberty 
of anchoring in a port. Carew. 

, wt.a. Held by 
the anchor. Waller. Shaped like an anchor ; 
forked. More. In Ts a cross so termed. 


ANE 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, 


A‘NCHORESS*, angk’-d-rés. n.s. A female recluse. 
Fairfar. 

A‘/NCHORET, angk’-6-rat. n. 5. 

A‘NCHORITE, angk/-d-rhte. 155. § rs] 
a hermit. » Usher. 

ANCHOMVY, an-tshd/-vé. n, s. [Span.] A little sea- 
fish, mach used for sauce, or seasoning. & ‘ 
AN STENCY®, dne’-shén-sé, n.s. Antiquity. Jura 

te os 

A'NCIENT §, Ane’-tshént. 542. a. [ancien, Fr.] Old ; 
not modern, Cowel. Old; of long duration. Job, 

ii. Past; former. Sh re. 

A'NCIENT, ane’-tshént, x. s. Those that lived in old 
time were called ancients, opposed to the moderns. 
ate Senior. Hooker. Old men. Judith, vi. 

A/NCIENT, Ane’-tshént. n.s. The flag or streamer 
ofa ship. Shak. The bearer of a 


. Shak. 
A'NCIENTLY, Ane’-ishént-lé. ad. old times. 
Srdacy. 


AC ENERS: Ane’-tshént-nés. 7. 's. Antiquity. 


ue, 

A/'NCIENTRY, Ane’-tshén-tré. nm. s. The honour of 
ancient lineage. S, r. ‘The character or imita- 
tion of antiquity, Gregory 

SRCIENTS *, Ane/-shén-t¢. n,s. Age; antiquity. 
Martin. 

ANCILE*, in-sl/-l¢. n. s. [Lat.] The sacred shield 
of the Romans. Potter. 

A‘NCILLARY®, dn‘-sil-la-ré. [See Maxritary 
aod Paritiary.] a. [ancillaris, Lat.] An hand- 
maid, Blackstone. 

A‘'NCLE, See ANKLE. 

A/NCOME®, ain’-kim. x. s. A small ulcerous swell- 
ing, formed unexpectedly. Boucher. 

A‘NUONY, an’-ké-né. n.s. A bloom wrought into 
the figure of a flat iron bar. Chambers. 

AND, Aad. conj. [and, Sax.] The particle by which 
sentences or terms are joined, Spenser, Ar 
sometimes signifies t. Bacon. 

A/NDABATISMS®, dn’-da-ba-tizm. n. s. [andabate, 
ay Uncertainty, Shelford. 

ANDAUNTE*, adn-dan’é. a. [Ital] In musick: 
expressive ; distinct 5 exact. 

A'NDIRON, and’-Ldrn. 417, n. s. Irons at the end 
ofa fire-grate, in which the spit turns. Bacon. 

ANDRO'GYNAL, 4n-drédje’+-nal. a. Having two 
sexes ; hermaphroditical, 

ANDRO'GYNALLY, dn-drddje’-¢-nal-lé. ad. In the 
form of hermaphrodites. Brown. 

ANDRO'GYNE*, dn-drédje’-In. n. s. [dvtp and 

wvn.] A kind of hermaphrodite. Harmar. 

AND O GYNUS, dn-drddje/--nds. 482. m.s. An 
hermaphrodite. 

ANDRO'TOMY, An-drét-6-mé. rn. s. [d»jp and 
tépvw.) The practice of cutting human bodies. 

To ANEAL$. See To ANELE. 

ANF/AR®, A-nére’. prep. Near. 48 Atterlury. 


recluse ; 


A‘NECDOTE, adn’-¢k-ddte, n. s. [dvexdorov.] Some- 
thing yet unpublished. Prior. biographical in- 
cident; @ minute passage of private life. War- 


ton, - 

ANECDO'TICAL*, an-¢k-ddr'-2-kAl. a. Relative to 
anecdotes. Bolingbroke. 

To ANE/LE®*, &-néél’, r. a. [ele, Sax. oil.] To give 
extreme unction. Shakspeare. 
ANEMO/GRAPHY, 4n-é-indg’-gra-(@, 518. n. s. 
d@vewos and = The description of the winds. 
EMO™M tts , An-d-mbm/-mé-tér, 518. A. s. 
(dvewos and pérpov.] An instrument to measure the 

strength or velocity of the wind. 

ANF' MONE, i-vém'-6-né. rn. 5. [dvepcvn.] The 
wind flower, Miller. 

A‘/NEMOSCOPE, a-ném’-6-skope. n.s. [dvepos and 
exézos.}] A machine to foretell the changes of the 
wind. Chambers, . 

ANEYNT, f-ndnt’. prep. Concerning; about; over 
against. I. Jonson 


ANES, Anz. n.s. The spires or beards of corn. 
AWNS, Awnz.§ Dict. 


A/NEURISM, 4n’-b-rizm, 503. n. s. [drcvptvw.] A 
disease of the arteries, in which they become ex- 
cessively dilated. Sharp. 


2 


ud|| ANGE’LICAL, tn 


ANG 


ball ;—6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
ANE’W, d-ni’. ad. Over again. Dryden. Newly. 


* 


rhe 
om won- | ANE/WST*,or ANEUST*, a-nuste’. ad. [nepert, 


Sax.] Nearly ; almost. 
ANFRA‘CTUOSE, an-frik’-tshii-dse. ) a, 
ANFRA‘/CTUOUS, an-frak’/-tshd-tis. ; 

Winding ; mazy. Ray. 

ANFRA/CTUOUSNESS An-frak’-tshii-fis-nés.461. } 
ANFRACTUOSITY, an-frak ishi-ds’-¢-16, j 
n. 3. Fulness of windings and turnings. Rabelais. 
ANFRA‘CTURE, an-trak’-tshlire. n. s. A mazy 

winding. Dict. . 
ANGARIA’TION®, dn-gir-é-4/-shin. n.s. [enga- 

rio, Lat.] Exertion. Bp. Hull. 

A/NGEL §, Ane/-jél. 542. [See Caance.] n.s. [ay- 
yeros, rh Be an a messenger. spirit em- 
ployed by God in human affairs. Locke, Sometimes 
used in a bad sense ; as, angels of darkness. Revela- 
tion. Angel, in Scripture, sometimes means man 
of God, prophet. A beautiful person. Shak. A mes- 
senger of any kind. B. Jonson. A piece of money im- 

ressed with an angel, rated at ten shillings. Bacon. 

AYNGEL, Ane’-jél. a. Resembling angels ; angelical. 
roe parr 

A/NGEL-AGE*, dne’-jél-Aje. n. s. The existence or 
state of angels. Becwmont and Fletcher. 

A/NGEL-LIKE, ane’jél-llke, a. 
angel. Shakspeare. 

A/NGEL-WINGED*, dne/-jél-wing’d. «. Winged 
like an angel. Thomson. 

A’NGEL-WORSHIP"*, dne’-jél-war-ship. 2. s. The 
worshipping of angels. T'rapp. 

A/NGEL-SHOT, dne’-jél-shdt. n.s. [Perbaps an- 
gle-shot.] Chain-shot, a cannon bullet cut ia two, 
and the halves joined together by a chain. Dict. 

ANGE'LICA, én-jél’ ¢-ka. 92. n. 8. The name of a 


lant. Miller. 
V-6-kal. 509. a. Resembling 
angels. Raleigh. Partaking of the nature of an 
afan Milton. Belonging to angels. Wilkins, 
GE/LICALLY*, fin-jél-lé-kale. ad, Like ow 
ANGE/LICALNESS, fin-jél/-lé-kal-nés, ns. Re- 
semblance of angels. 
ANGE’LICK, an jél’-lik. 508. a. Angelical. Spenser, 
A‘NGELOT,, an’-jé-ldt, n. #. A musical instrument, 
somewhat resembling a lute. Dict. A gold coin, 
the value of half an angel. A cheese so called. 


Cotgrare. 

A'NGER §, ang’-gfr. 409, 98. n.s. Uneasiness or dis- 
composure of the mind, upon any injury. J.ocke. 
Pain, or smart, of a sore or swelling. Teerple. 
Sometimes used in the plural number. Beasnont 
and Fletcher. 

To A'NGER, ang’-gar, rv. a. 


[an frac. 
tus, Lat.J 


Resembling an 


To make angry. 


Hooker. 'To make painful. Bacon. 
A'NGERLY, ang’-gar-lé. ad. In an angry manner. 


Now written angrily, Shakspeare. 
A/NGERNESS*, dng’-giir-nés. n.s, The state of be- 

ing angry. MS. cited by Warton, 
ANGIO'GRAPHY, n-jé-dg’-gra-f@. n.s. [ayyctov 

and yodg¢w.} A description of vessels in the human 


y. 

ANGIO/LOGY, &n-jé-d'-0-j6. x. s. heyyiee and 
Méyos.] A treatise of the vessels of a human body. 

ANG:OMONGSPE/RMOUS, an-jé-6-mbn-d-s fir’ 

mils. 4. [ayycior, pévos, and ozcopa.] Such plants 
as have but ore single seed im the seed-pod. 

ANGIO'TOMY, anjé-dv-6-mé. ns. [dyyeiow and 
ré op A cutting open of the vessels. 

A/NGL §, dng’-gl. 405. n. s. [angulus, Lat.] The 

space ately between two lines intersecting 
or mecting. Slone. _ A corner. Spenser. 

A/NGLE$, Ang’-gl. n.s. [anyel, Sax.] An instru- 
meut to take fish, consisting of a rod, a line, and a 
hook. Sidney. 

T’o A‘NGLE, angel. v.n. To fish with a rod and 
hook.. Waller. To try to gain by some artifices. 
Shakspeare. . 

To A‘'NGLE®, dng’-gl. v. a. To entice. Sidney, 

A‘NGLED®, Ang’-gld. pert.a. Having angles. 2. 
Jonson. 59 


ANI 





ANN 


wee a ee 
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A/NGLE-ROD, ang’-gl-réd. n.s. The stick to which ANIMADVERSIVENESH, a: gy hd -siv-nés 


the line and hook are ae Bacon, 
ap er fing’, lar. 


an an 
A'NGI Ess, eee i ‘aglez, n.s.[Angli, Lat.] A ‘ef 
of Secure ; a name also by which t 
have been called. 7'emple. 
A/NGLICAN®*, fng’- lé-kan. a. English. Fell. 
A/NGLICANS, Ang’-glé-kan, n. s. 


chureh of England. Burke. 

To A‘NGLICISE®, ing’-gl-slze. v.a. To make Eng- 
lish, Edvrards. 

A/NGLICISM, dng’-gié-sizm. n. s. An English idi- 
om. Milton, 

A/NGLING®, ang’-gling. n.s. The art of fishing 
with a rod. Darors. 

ANGLO-DANISH*, Ang’-gld-dh-nlsh. a. What re 


lates to the English Danes. Wott 
A/NGLO-NORMAN* hog’ -gl-nbr-man. ns. An 
English Norman. 
A‘/NGLO-SAXON*, ang’. gid-shks-dn, n.s. An Eng- 
lish Saxon. Worton 
A'NGLO-SAXON®, fing’ gld-sdks-fin. a. What re- 
lates to the Anglo-Saxons. Bp. Nicholson. 
A/NGOBER, dng’-gd-bar. 98. 7 s. A kind of pear. 
A/‘NGOUR, dng’-gir. n.s. [angor, Lat.] Pain. 


Harr 
— Y, dng’-gré-lé. ad. in an angry manner. 


8: 

ANGRY, & . 409. a. Touched with anger. |) 
Gen. tad faving the appearance of anger. 
pili xxv. Painful; 3 smarting. Wise- 


ANGUVLLIFORM®, Aing-gwil'-¢-form. a. [i 
forma, — Fishes Which are soft at 
en ry like the eel, and have not scales. 
A’ iGUISH 6, dug’- sa 340. ns. [angoisse, Fr.] |! 
NOUISHED, biyeeetsh-bd,_ 359. Seized 
A‘NGUIS - port. 1 
with anguish ; hag ew Bp. Hail. 
sepevincc AR, Aing’-gb-lir. 9B. a. Having angles or 
Brown. Consisting of an angle. Newton. 
ANGL LA’ RITY, fu etl -t8. n. 8. eT he quality }) 
of being hee 
ANGULAR 
corners. 


ANGULARNESS, dng’-gi-lar-nés. n. s. Being an- 


member of the || creature corporeal. Ra 


re 
aioere An-é-mds’-sb-td. mn. s. 


s. The 


wer of animadvert 


98. n.s. He that fishes with To ‘ANIMA tl fe oar | ven. [am- 


madverto, Lat.) ‘T censures. Dryden. To 
inflict pu te iE 


ee VE RTER, fin-é-mad-vér'-tiir. n.s. He 
s. Milton. 

ANIMALS. da fn’ mai. _ 8. — oe) A living 

y way 0 contempt, 

we say of a stupid aati, ae he is a stupid ani- 


mal, 
ANIMAL, lia mil. a. That which belongs to ani- 


Watt. 
ANIMA/LCULE, fin-¢-mal/-kile. n. s. A small ani- 


al. 
ANIMA LITY, dca ee Adee wie 


Smith 
To "ANIMATE §, fn’-¢-mite. v. a. [animo, Lat.] 
To quicken ; - — copie to give powers bo. 
Knolles. 


To 
ANI ad eee Hey on ‘91. a. Alive } pomossing 
animal life. B. 
ANIMATED, ‘hn -d-md-t2d. part.a. Lively; vig- 


ANIMATENESS, in’--mite-nés, n.s. The state 
of bei animated. Dict. 

ANIMA‘TION, dn-é¢-mé/-shin. m. ¢. The act of an- 
imating. Bacon. ‘The state of being enlivened. 


Brown 
A/NIMATIVE, An’-¢-mi-tiv. 157. a. That which 
has the power of giving life. 
geonr R, An’ eohite, 521. n.s. That which 
ives life. Brown 
A Let An-¢-mdse’. 427. a. [animeux, Fr.] Full 
irit 5 hot. 


Dict. 
ant POSENERE, dn-¢-mdse’-nés, n.s, Spirit ; leat. 


Lat.] Vehemence of hatred ; passionate malignity. 


ANISE, SE, hauls 140. n. s. [anisum, Lat.] A species 
of of ‘piu or parsley, with large sweet-scenied 


“AINKER. dnk/-ar. 98, 409. n. s. [ancker, Dutch. 


Y ug’ Gelir-le. ad, With angles or|| liquid measure chiefly used at Amsterdam, a ‘ 
“ onda Wea 


“ANKLES, ank’-kl. 405. n. s. 


tee Wine Sax. ail The 
oint which j joins the foot to the 


ANGULATED, fs Ang’-gi-l4-téd. a. Formed with]; A7(NKLED*, oo a. Relating to be 2 ankles 
equmont 


angles 


B and Fietc 
ANGULOSITY, tng -g-lds’-¢-t8, n. s. Angularity ; NAR RERE E Ank’-h kl-bone. n.s. The bone of 


cornered form 


A‘/NGULOUS, hes’ aha. 314. a.. Hooked ; angu- 


lar. Glanr ville. 





the an Peacham, 
ANNALIST, An/-nAl-list. n.s. A writer of annals. 


Milton. 
ANGU’ST'§, dn-gist’. 409, 98. a. [angustus, Lat.]|| ANNALS, An’-nflz. n. s. [annales, Lat.) History di- 


Narrow ; strait. Burton. 
ANGUSTA’ TION, an- 
of making narrow. Wiseman. 
ANHELA‘TION, An-hé- lh/-shain. n. 8. 
The act of Sara ty ; being out of breath Cockeram. 
ANHELO’S é-ldse’. a. Out of beesih. Dict. 
ANIE/NTED, fnv’--@n-téd, a. [ancinter, Fr.] Frus-!) 
trated 5 brought to nothing. Chaucer. 
ANVGHT*, d-nite’. ad. ln the night. Chaucer. 
ANI'GHTS, é-nhes’. ad. In the mght time. Shak. 
A‘NIL, a i. n.s. The shrub from which se is 


ww 

AXTLENESS, fenlle’-nds, 

ANI'LITY, ini -Wete, The state of or being ad | 
old woman ; 

A/NIMABLE, ap at wey 405. a. That which may 
receive animation. Dict. 




















| To ANNE/AL §, dn-néle’. v. a. [anvelan, Sax-} 











ested in the order of time. 


s-th’-shin. n.s. The act (To A/NNALIZE®, fn/-nal-lize. v. @. To record 
anhelo, Lat.) |ANNATS fi n. 2. [annates, Lat.) First fruits, 


Acts of Bp. Barlow. Masses said im the 
Romish church for the space of a year, Ay/iffe. ‘ 
c 
heat glass, that the colours laid on it may fix. 
Herbert. To heat glass afier it is blown, that it 
may not break, To heat any thing in suc h a man- 
ner as to give it the true temper. 
ARNEALING, nea ns. The artof tem- 
eri 
PENNE NS, A facndks! v. sage annerum, 
Lat. ] To unite to at the end. o uniie # smaller 
thing to a greater. To unite @ pasteriori, Raleigh. 
ANNEX, An-néks. n.s. The thing annexed. Brown. 





ANIMADVE/RSAL*, dn-¢-mid-vér'-sAl. n. s. That}, ANNEXARY®, An-nék/-sA-ré. a. s. Addition, Sir 


— has the power of perceiving and judging. 


ANIMADVE'RSION, fn-¢-mAd-vér’-shin. 
Reproof. Clarendon. Punishment. 


nm, 8. 


Swift. In 


law, an ecclesiastical animadversion has only a re- | 


spect toa op eer punishment. Ayliffe. 
power of notice. Glanville. 
ANIMA VE/RSIVE, An-¢-mad-vér’-sly. 
Pereipient. Glanville. 


lereep- 


428. a. 





; nexin 


j 


nay be reduced to nothing. Clarke 





E. Sand 
ANNEXA'T ION, fin-nék-sd/-shiin. n. s. Conjune- 
tion; addition. Bacon. Union. Aulifie. 
ANNF’ XION, dn-nék/-shitn. 2. s. Addition. Rogers. 
ANNE'XMEN’ 'T', én-néks’ —-s n. s. The act of an- 
thing anne hakspeare. 
a ES er a. That which 


To ANNVHILATE a hd-late. ra. [acd, and 


ANNITHILABLE, 


’ 


[animosites, . 


ANN © ANS 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—ubbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd j—THis thin. 


nihilem, Lat.) To reduce to nothing. Bacon. To|| ANNU'LMENT®, fn-nil/-nént. 2. s. The act of 
destroy, Ruleigh. To annul. Hooker. || annulling. 

Ky Englishmen, who have been bred in foreign semina- ToANN MERATE §, An-ndy-me-rite. 91. r.a. [an- 
ties, whore they pronounce thei in Latin like e, gen-|| , ™mero, Lat.) To add to a former number, 
erally pronounce this word as if written an-ne-he-late, | ANNUMERA’TION, dn-nd-mé-ri/-shdn. 2. s. Ad- 
because they pronounce the Latin word from which it|, dition to a former number. 
is derived in the same manner: but Englishmen, edu-| To ANNU/NCIATE $, an-ndn/-shé-Ate. 91, 357, 196. 
cated in their own country, pronounce the i, when it tia. [annencio, Lat.}| To bring tidings, Chaucer. 
—s syllable, with the accent on it, both in Latin and |! ANNUNCIA’TION, An-ndn-shé-a'shiin. n.s, ‘The 
; oe it te here marked, WV. | name given to the day celebrated in memory of 

ANNUHILATE*, &o-n¥-hé-lAte. a. Annihilated.}, the angel’s salutation of the blessed Virgin ; solem- 
Swift, nized with us on the twenty-fillh of March. Bp. 

ANNIMILA’TION, fin-ni-héta/-shan. ns. The act | Taylor. Proclamation ; promulgation. Haminond. 
of reducing to nothing. ‘The state of being reduced || A/NODYNE®*, an’-d-dine. n. s. - and oduvy.J A 
to nothing. Hooker. medicine which assuages pain. Arbuthnot. 

ANNIVE’/RSARILY*®, An-nd-vér'-s4-r0-18, ad. An-|| To ANO'IN'T §, d-ndint’. v. a. [rnoint, Fr.] To rub 
nually. Bp. Hall. || Over with unctuous matter. Shut. To smear. Dry- 

ANNIVE/RSARY, dn-né-var'-si-ré. n. s. [anniver-|| den. ‘To consecrate by unction. Shukspevre. 
sarius, Lat.] A day celebrated as it returns in the |} ANO' INTER, &-ndin‘-tar. n. s. He that anoiuts, Grey. 
course of the year. Stillingfleet. The act of cele-|| ANO’INTING®*, a-ndini/-ing. n. s. Anointment. 
brating the anniversary day. Dryden. Hakevwill. 

ANNIVE’RSARY, 4n-né-vér’-sd-ré. a. Annual ; | ANOINTMENTS, 4-ndint’-mént. n. s. The state of 
rien f Ray. | being anointed. Milton. 

A'NNIVERSE®, ain/-né-vérs. in. s. Anniversary.|| ANO/MALISM, d-ném/-d-Ilzm. n. s. Anomaly ; ir 


den. regularity. Dict. 
A'NNO DOMINI, 4n/-nd-dém/-4-ne. ae Inj; ANOMALYSTICAL, 4-ném-A-lis’-té-kAl. 509. a. 
‘the year of our Lord; as, anno domini, or A. D 


| ou . lar: a term in astronom 
1751; that is, in the 1751st year from the birth of 














! 











Trre 
ANOMALOUS, &-nbm/-d-lis. z Irregular ; out of 
our Saviour, Middleton. rule. Brown. 
ARBOTANCE, An-nde’-sdnse. n. s. A nuisance. sa age d-ndm/-i-lds-lé. ad, Irregular- 
ont, . ae ’. Hrown, 

A‘NNOLIS, 4u-nd-lis. n. s. An American animal, | ANOMALY §, A-ndm/-4-lé. ns. Searreroeg ang 
like a lizard. || larity ; deviation from the common rule. Budler. 
ANNOMINA’TION®*, An-ndm-é-nd/-shdn. [annomi- || A/NOMY, An/-d-mé. n. s, [a priv. and vopos.] Breach 

natio, barb. Lat.] Alliteration, ‘Tyrwhitt wie weet oe . 
: y . . hitd. fe hall, 
it ANNOTATE, lai va. [annoto, Lat.J) ANON, &-nén’. bg mage HL soon. Shak. Some- 
‘0 e annotations. ZJ/ive. times; now and then. Milton. 
ANROTA SI a nee ee n. s. Notes satel en YMOUS, denn/-&-mis a. [a priv. and évopa.] 
upon s. A anting a naimne. Y. 
ANNOTA/’TIONIST*, An-nd-1d/-shan-ist. n. s. : ANO/NYMOUSLY, d-nén/-¢-mias-lé. ad. Without 


writer of notes. Worthington. aname. Sii/?. 
A‘/NNOTATOR, 4n-né-t’-tar. 521. n.s. A writer|| AYNOREXY, ‘dn’-nd-rék-sé. 517. ns. [dvopnkca.] 
of notes. or low. Loathing of food. 
To ANNOUNCES, an-nédnse’, v. a. {annncio,,| ANO'THER$, dn-ditn/-dr. 98. a. [anthar, Goth.} 
Lat.] To publish. Milton. 'To pronounce. Prior.|| Not the same. Locke, One more. Shek. Any 
ANNOU'NCEMENT®, dn-nddnse’-mént.n, s. A de-|| other. 1 Samuel, ii. Not one’s self. South. Widely 
claration ; an advertisement. different. South, 
ANNOUNCER‘, an-nddnse’-sir, n. s. A declarer ; || ANO'THERGAINES, én-dtu’-dr-ganz. a. Of an- 
a proclaimer. ir ig || other kind. Sidney. 
To ANNOY §, din-ndv’. 329. v. a. [annoyer, Fr.] To | ANO*;THERGATES*, fin-drn’-tr-gates. a. Of an- 
incommode ; to vex. Sidney. other sort. ae Sr son, 
ANNOY, dn-nde’. n. s. Injury; molestation. Shak. || ANO’THERGUESS, an-irn’-tr-gés. a. Of a differ- 
ANNOYANCE, fin-néé-anse. n.s. That which an- || ent kind. Howell. 
noys. Shak. The state of being annoyed. Hooker. | ANOU'GH*, ANOW®*. See Exoven, Exow. 
ANNOYER, fn-néé’-dr. 98. n. s. He that amoys. || AYNSATED, fir’-si-téd. a. [ansatus, Lat.] Having 
ANNO'YFULS, An-néé/-fl. a. Full of annoy or trou-|| handles. 
ble. Chaucer. A‘NSLAIGHT®, dn/-slite. x. s. [playan, Sax.] An 
ANNOY’OUS*, An-ndé’-ds. a. Troublesome., Chau-|| attack; a fray. The parent, perhaps, of Ox- 
| 


cer. SLAUGHT, Which see. um.and Fl. Ob. T. 
A'NNUAL 6, din/-nt-Al. a. [anmuel, Fr.] That which || To ANSWER San’-sdir, 475,98. v. 2. [soe papian, 
. comes yearly. Pope. ‘That which is reckoned by || Sax.) ‘To - agg in opposition, Boyle. To be ac- 
- year. Shak. That which lasts only a year. c. Shak 


countable for. . To vindicate. Swift. To 
acon. give an account. Temple. To correspond to, Prov. 
A‘/NNUALLY, An’-nd-il-lé, ad. Yearly. Brown. xxvii. To act reciprocally, Dryden. 'To stand 
A/NNUARY®, an/-n-A-ré. a. Annual. John Hall. as opposite or correlative to something else, Bp. 
ANNU‘ITANT, an-nty’-¢-tint. n. s. He that possesses || Tirylor. To succeed. Raleigh. 
an ey Idler. 
ANNUITY §, An-nty’-0-té. n. s. [amuité, Fr.] A 


To A’NSWER, an’-sdr. v. a. To speak in return to 
early rent. Cowel. A yearly all a question. Dryden. To be equivalent to. Eccl. 
yearly rent. arly allowance, C 
don 


x. To satisfy any claim. Sidney. To bear pro- 
portion to. Swift] To perform what is endeavour- 
ed. Atterbury. To comply with. Shak. To ap- 


La) 


To ANNU'L 6, an-ndl’. v. a. [adaullier, old Fr.] To 
o be over-against any 


make void 5 to abolish. : o reduce to 


noes ilton. 

A’/NNULAR §, An/-nd-lar. 88. [annulaire, Fr.] In} 
the form of a ring. Cheyne, 

A/NNULARY, an’-nii-la-ré. a. In the form of rings. 
Ray. ip Ayliffe. Retaliation. Shakspeare. 

A/‘NNULET,, fin’-nd-lét. ». 5. [annulus, Lat.) A little || AYNSV ER-JORBER, An’-sdr-jéb/-bar. v. s. He 
ring. In heraldry, a part of the coat-armour of|| that makes a trade of writing answers. Siwi/?. 
several families. ‘In architecture, the small square || ANSWERABLE, An’-siir-4-bl. 475. a. That to 
members, in the Dorick capital, under the quarter || which a roy may be made. Obliged to give on 
rowxL account. Spenser. a cota Sidney. Pro- 


pear to any call. Shak. 
thing. Si re, 
A'/NSWER 6, dn’-str. 475. n. s. That which is said 
in return to a question, Locke. An account to be 
given to justice. Shak. In law, a confutation of a 





ANT 


ANT 
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portionate ; suitable. Milton. Suitable; suited. 
Bacon. Equal; equivalent. Raleigh. Relative; 
correlative. Hooker. 

A‘NSWERABLY, n’-sdr-4-blé. ad. Suitably. 


Brerewood. 

A/NSWERABLENESS, fin’-siir-A-bl-nés. n. s. The 

uality of being answerable. Harmar, 

ANSWERER, an’-sdr-Gr. 554. n. s. He that an- 
swers, Sidney, 

ANT §, dnt. n. s. [eemett, Sax.) An emmet; a pis- 
mire, Shakspeure. 

A/NT-BEAR, anv'-bare. n. s. An animal that feeds on | 
ants. Ray. 

A/N'E-HILL, Ant’-hill. 

ANT-HILLOCK, dnt-hil’-ldk, 
which ants make their nests. Ray. 

AN’T. A contraction for and if it, 

ANTA’‘GONISM §*, an-tig’-d-nizm. n. s. Contest. 

ANTA/GONIST, dn-tag’-d-nist. 2. s. One who con- 
tends ; an opponent, Hooker. Contrary. Addison. 
In anatomy, the antagonist is that muscle which 
counteracts some others, Artudhnot. 

ANTAGONI STICK®, An-tag-6-nis'-tik. a. Contend- 
ing as an antagonist. B, Jonson 


To a A'GONIZE, in-tig’-d-nize. v.n. To con- 
tend, 
[dyr? and 


ANTA’GONY §*, an-tig’-d-né, on. s. 
éyavea.] Contest, opposition. Milton. 

ANTA‘LGICK, an-tal’-jik. a. [dvri and édyos.] 

That which sofiens pai 


ain. 
ANTANACLA‘SIS, fnt-i-nd-kla/-sis. n.s.[Gr.] A 


n. s. The eral 
protuberances in 


A/NTEDATE®, dn’-té-dite. n. s. Anticipation 


Donne. 
ANTEDILU‘VIAN, fn-té-dé-lly-vé-An. a. [ante and 
diluviim.] Existing before the deluge. Woodward. 
ANTEDILU‘VIAN, dn-té-dé-ld'vé-dn. n.s. One 
that lived before the flood. Bentley. 
A'NTELOPE, fn/1é-pe. n. s. A goat with curled 
or wreathed horns. Spenser. 
ANTELU’CAN*, an-té-liv’-kan.a. [antelucanus, Lat.] 
Early; before day-light. Bp. fall. 
ANTEMERI DIAN, an-té-mé-ridj’-¢-an. 294, 376, 


507. a. Before noon. 
ANTEME’TICK, ant-¢-mév-ik. a. [avri and jjpéw.] 
The power of stopping vomiting. 
ANTEMU‘NDANE, du-té-man/-dane, a. [ante and 
mundus.) Before the creation of the world. Young. 
ANTENU’MBER, 4n-té-ndim’-bar. n. s. [from ante 
oe number.] The number that precedes another. 


con, 
AN’TEPAST, 4n/-té-past. . s. [ante and pastum.] 
A foretaste. of Piety. 


A/NTEPENULT, an-té-pe-ndlt’, n. s. [andepenndti- 


ma, Lat.] The last syllable but two. 
ANTEPILEPTICK, ant-¢p+-lép’tik. a. [dvr? and 
ats A medicine aguinst convulsions. 


rown. 

To A‘NTEPONE, in’-té-pone. rv. a. [anlepono, Lat.} 
To set one thing before another. Dict: 

ANTEPREDI'CAMENT, — an-t¢-pré-dik/-A-méat. 
n. 8. [antepredicamentum, Lat.] Something previous 
to the doctrine of the predicament. 


figure in rhetorick, when the same word is repeat-|| ANTERIO/RITY, an-té-ré-dr'-¢-té. ns. Priority. 


ed in a different, if not in a contrary signification. 
It is also a returning to the matter at the end of a 
long parenthesis. Smith, 

ANTAPHRODI'TICK, ant--frd-dit’-Ik. c. [avri and 


‘Adpodiry.| Medicines against the venereal disease. 
ANTAPOPLE'CTICK, ant-dp-pd-plék’-tik. a. Good 


against an apoplexy. 

ANTA/RCTICK, au-tark’-tik. a. dvri, against, and 
dipxros.] The southern pole. Mi/ton. 

AN TARTHRITICK, Ant-Ar-turi’-ik. a. [dvri and 
steer) Se te the gout. 

AN'TASTHMA/‘TICK, dnt-dst-mat-Ik. a. Good 
against the asthma. 

ANTE, an’-té. A Latin particle signifying before, 
frequently used in compositions ; as, antediluvian, 
before the flood. 

A'NTEACT, an‘-té-4kt. n. s. A former act. Dict. 

ANTECEDA‘NEOUS*, an-té-sé-da‘-né-tis. a. Go- 
ing before. Barrow. 

To AN'TECE’DE 4, dn-té-séde’. v.n. [ante and ce- 


ant Bb yrecede, Hale, 
AN 2CE/DENCE, dn-té-sé’-dénse. n. s. Prece-) 
e. 

nm, 8. The 


dence. Hal 
ANTECE'DENCY®, An-té-sé/-dén-sé. 


state of going before. Fotherhy. 
ANTECE' DENT, an-té-sé’-dént. a. Going before ; 


pry South. 
ANTECE, YENT, An-té-sé’-dént. n.s. That which 
s before. South. In grammar, the noun to 
which the relative is subjoined. Aseham. In logick, 
the first proposition of an enthymeme or argument, 
consisting only of two propositions. Watts. 
ANTECE DENTLY, An-té-sé/-dént-lé. ad. Previ- 
ously. South. 
ANTECE’SSOR, 4n-té-sés’-siir. n. s. One who 
s before; ie ee Sir E. Sandys. One: 
that ee ed the land before the present possessor. 
Brody. P 
A‘NTECHAMBER, an/-té-isham-bar. [See Cuam- 
BER.] n.s. The chamber that leads to the chief 
apartment. Dryden. 
A‘NTECHAPELS, dur-té-tship-@l. n. s, That part 
of the chapel through which the passage is to the’ 


choir or apy of 1. Warton. 
ANT'ECURSOR, 4n-té-kar’-sér, ns. [Lat.])| Al 


One who ruas before. Dict. 
To A‘'NTEDATE, an’-té-dite. v. a. [ante and do, 


datuin, Let.) To date eorlier than tho real time.|| ANTH 


Donne. Vo take before the proper time. Becu- 
mou and Fletcher. 


ANTE 


ANTHROPOMO’RPHITE, 


Pope. 

ANTE RIOUR, dn-té/-ré-dr. a. [enterior, Lat.] Go- 
ing before. Brown, 

AN'TEPA‘SCHAL*, an-té-pas’-kal. a. [ante and 
cI to, Relating to the time before Easter. 


elsom. 
A‘NTEROOM*, fn’-té-rdm. n. s. The poom through 


which the passage is to a principal apartment. 


Shakspeare. 
E/MPLE*, an-té-t@m’-pl. 2. s. What we 
now call the nave in achurch. Christian Antiquities, 


ANTES, in‘-téz. n. s. [Lat.] Pillars that support 


the front of a building. 

ANTESTOMACH, An-te-sthm’-ik. 166. n. s. A 
cavity which leads into the stomach, Ray. 

To A NTEVERT®, an/-té-vért. v. a. [anleverto,Lat.] 
To prevent. Bp. Hall. 

ANTHELMI/NTHICK, 4An-thél-min/-thik. @. [dvri 
and eros.) That which kills worms. Arbeuthnot, 


A’NTHEM$ an’-thém. n. s. [avOvyvos.] A song, per- 


formed as part of divine service, Denham. 


A/NTHEM-WISE®*, an/-thém-wize. ad. According 


to the manner of singing anthems ; that is, alter 
nately, Bacon. 


A'NTHEMIS%, dn/-thé-mis, n. s. Camomile, Tate. 
ANTHOLOGY §, fin-thdl’-6-jé. 518. n. s. [dvOoXoyia.] 


A collection of flowers. A collection of devotions 
in the Greek church. A collection of poems. 
Ferrand 


ANTHOLO’GICAL, An-thd-lddje’-Ik-4i. a. Relating 


to an anthol 


ogy. 

ANTHONY'S IRE, an’-t6-néz-flre’. n. s. The ery 
sipelas. 

A'NTHRAX, iw’-thraks. n.s. [dvOpag.] A scab or 


blotch that is made by a corrosive humour ; a car- 
buncle. Qui 


ANTHROPOLOGY, fin'-thrd-pOl-5-jé. n. s. [év- 


The doctrine of anatomy. 
An-thrd-pd-médr’ -fit. 
n. $. [avOpwropopgos.] One who believes a human 
form in the Deity. More. 


Bow ros and Aéyw. 


ANTHROPOPATHY , fin-thrd-pdp/-A-thé. n. s. [av- 


Opwros, man, and rd6os.] The sensibility, or the 

assions of man. Bp. Hall. 

THROPO'PHAGI, An -thrd-pof!-a-jl. ns. 

a wi and pdyw.] Man-eaters ; cannibals. 
rspeare 


‘ ft e 
OPO/PHAGY 6§, an’-thrd-pét A-jO. mes. 
Cannibalism. Brown. 


| ANTHROPO'SOPHY, I aaa selina nc. [de- 


- 


* 


ANT 


ANT 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tab, bill ;—éil ;—pdaind ;=—thin, THis. 
Bowros and cogla.} The knowledge of the nature} To ANTIDOTE §*, An’-té-dote. v. a. To furnish 


of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TICK, anv -bip-név-ik. a. That whieh 
has the power of preventing sleep. 
ANTHYPOCHONDRIVACK,  dn-thip-6-kdn/-dré- 
ak. a, Good against hvpochondriack maladies. 
ANTHRYPO PHORA, 4n-thre-pot-d-ri. a. s. 
[dv9oxs@0pa.) A figure in rhetorick, which signifies 
a comrary illation, or inference. Smith. 


ANTHYSTE RICK, An-tiis-tér’-rik. a. Good against | 


hystericks. 

ANTT, [dvri.] A particle much used in composition 
with words derived from the Greek, and signifies 
= to; as, antimonarchical, opposite to mon- 
arechy. 


ANTIA‘CID, An’-t¢-As/-Td.'n. s. Alkalis. Arbuthnot. 


with preservatives, More. 
A/‘NTIDOTE $, an’-té-dote. n. s. [dyriddros.] A med- 
icine given to expel the mischiefs of another, as ot 
ison. Quiney. 
ANTIDYSENTE RICK,  4n-té-dis-An-tér-tk. a 
dyri and dysenteria.] Good against the bloody flux. 
ANTIENT*. See ANcrENT, 
ANTIENTHUSIA’STICK®, fn-té-én-thi-zhddy Ik 


ing enthusiasm. 


a ppos: 
ANTIEPISCOPAL*, an-té-é-pis’-kd-pal. a. Ad 


verse to episcopacy, King Charles I. 


A/NTIFACE®, an/-té-fise. 2. s. Opposite face. B 


Jonson. 
ANTIFANA’TICK®* ,An-té-fa-nat/-ik. n.s. An ene- 
my to fanaticks, Mils 


‘on. 
ANTIAPO'STLE®, an’-t¢-2-pds/-s}. n.s. [from dvri|| ANTIFE/BRILE, fn-té&fé@b/-ri]. 140. a. Good 


and apostle.) Contrary to apostles. Potter. 
ANTIARMINIAN®, an-té-ar-imin’-yin. ns. 
who opposes the Arminians, or Arminianisin. Bp. 
Barlow. 
ANTIARTHRITICKS*, An-t¢-ar-thriv-tks. nm. s. 
Medicines to rai he the gout. Dict. 
ANTICACHE/CTICK, dn-té-ka-kék/-tik. a. Medi- 
cines for a bad constitution. : 
~ A'NTICHRIST §¢, dn/-té-kriste, n. s. The great en- 
emy to Christianity. 1 John. 
ANTICHRISTIAN, an-té-kris’-tshan. 2. Opposite 
to Christianity. Sout. 
ANTICHRISTIAN*, An-té-kris’-tshtin. nos. He 
who is an enemy to rip were a agers. 
ANTICHRVSTIANISM, in-té-kris’-tshdn-izm, mn. s. 
sition to Christianity. Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA‘NITY, — an-té-kris-tshé-dn’-é-té. 
n.s. Contrariety to Christianity, T'rapp. 
ANTIVCHRONISM, 4n-tik’-rd-nizm. n. s. [dvri and 
xpeves.] Deviation from the right order of time. 
Nelden, 3 
To ANTUCIPATE §, an-tis’-é-pite. v. a. [anticipo, 
Lat.] To take something sooner than another, so 
as to prevent him that comes afier. Hammond. 
To take up before the time. Dryden. 'To fore- 
taste. Brown, To preclude. Shakspeare. 
ANTI'CIPATELY, an-tis’-¢-pate-lé. ad. By an- 
ticipation. 
ANTICIPA/TION, An-tis-s¢-pl/-shdn. n. s. ‘Taking 
up something before its time. Holder. Foretaste. 
trerbury. Opinion implanted before the reasons 
can be known, Stilling eet, 
ANTUCIPATOR®*, 4n-tis’-¢-pd-tér. n. s. A pre- 
venter 5 a forestaller. 

ANTUCIPATORY®, n-tis’-¢-pa-tir-é. a. That 
which takes up “pager | before its time. More. 
A/'NTICK §, an’-thk. a. Odd; ridiculously wild. Shak. 
A‘NTICK, &n’-tik. n.s. He that plays anticks; a 

buffoon ; the anticks or tricks themselves. Shak. 
Odd appearance. Spenser. 
To A‘NTICK, dw’-tik. v.a. To make antick. Shak. 
A'NTICKLY, an’-tik-lé. ad. In an antick manner. 
Shukspeare, 
ANTICLI MAX, 4in-té-kl¥-maks. n. s. [dvr? and 
«divat.] A sentence in which the last part ex- 
esses something lower than the first. Addison. 
ANTICONSTITUTIONAL*, _ fin-té-kén-sté-tiv- 
shan-4l. a, Against the constitution. Bolingbroke. 
ANTICONVU'LSIVE, ain-té-kén-val’-siv. a. Good 
against convulsions. Floyer. 

AN chiabrbont bt nlp na n. 8, sort and cor.] A 

reternatural swelling in a horse's breast, ite 

#8 his heart. Rivas Dict. i tg 

A‘NTICOSMETICK®, An‘-té-kbz-mét/-tk. a. De- 
structive of beauty. Lyttelton. 

ANTICOURT®, ai/-té-kérte. a. In opposition to 
the conrt. acs 

ANTICOURTIER, 4n-té-kére’-tshdir. ns. One 
that opposes the cou 


rt. 
ANTICREA’TOR®, fn-td-kréA‘tér. n. 8. One that 
} 3 the Creator. Milton. 
ANTUD@DAL, dn-té-do/tAl. a. That which has 


the cruality of an antidote. Broren. 
ANTI TARY®, An-té-ddte/-f-ré. a. Serving for 


a counterpoisoa. Cotgrave. 


ety fevers. Floyer. 
He || ANTIFLA’TTERING®*, dn-té-flat/-tdr-ing. a. Op 


site to flattering. Delany. 
ANTIUYSTE’RICK®, dn-té-his-tér-rik. ns. A 
medicine against hystericks. Bp, Berkeley. 
ANTILO/GARITHM, an-té-ldg/-d-rithm. n. s. The 
complement of the logarithm of a sine, tangeut, or 
secant; or the difference of that logarithm from 
the logarithm of ninety degrees, Chambers. 
ANTYLOGY, an-til’-6-jé. ns. [dvrcAoyia.] A con- 


tradiction betweea any words and passages. Dict. 
ANTYLOQUIST, én-til’-d-kwist. n.s. [dvri and 


loquor.| A contradictor. Dict. 
ANTVLOQUY* An-til’-6-kwé. n.s. Au old word, 
denoting preface pore peroration, 
ANTIMAGI/STRICAL®, fa-té-mé-jis’-tre-kal. a. 
es the office of a magistrate, Sewh. 
ANTIMANI/ACAL*, an-té-ma-ni/~-kAl. a. Good 
ainst madness, Battie. 
A‘NTIMASQUE®, An/-té-madsk. nu. s.  A_ lesser 
masque, in contradistinction to the principal 


masque. Bacon, 
ANTIMINISTE/RIAL*, dn-té-mia-nis-t¥-r-Al, a. 

as x the ministry of the country, Gray. 
ANTIMONA‘RCHICAL, an/-1¢-md-nar’-ké-kAl. a. 

Against government by a single person. Addi- 


son, 

ANTIMO'NARCHIST®, An-té-mdn/-nar-kist. m. s. 
An enemy to monarchy. Life of A. Wood, 

ANTIMO'NIAL, dn-té-md/-né-al. a. Made of anti- 
mony. Grete, 

ANTIMONY 9, fn/-té-miin-é, 546. 2. 8. [ayr: and 
povos.] A mineral substance, used in manufactures 
and medicine. Chambers. 

ANTIMO/RALIST®, An-té-mér’-Al-list. ns. An 
enemy to morality. Warburton. 

ANTINEPHRI'TICK, An-té-né-trit’-ik. a. Medi- 
cines against diseases of the kidneys. 

ANTINO'MIAN*, an-té-nd/-mé-ip. n.s. [dvrt and 
voyos,Gr.] One of the sect called Amtinomians, 
enemies to the observance of the law. South. 

ANTINOMIAN®, an-té-nd/-mé-An. a. Relating to 
the Antinomians. Bp. Hall. 

ANTINO’MIANISM®, An-té-nd/-mé-in-lam. x. s. 
The tenets of the Antinomians, Bp. Hall. 

ANTINOMIST®, dn-tin’-6-mist. x. s. He who pays 
no regard to the law. Bp. Sanderson. 

A'NTINOMY §, ain-tin’-6-mé. 518. 2. s. A contradic. 
tion between two laws, or two articles of the same 
law. Baker. 

ae rat, dn-té-pa/-pal. a. Opposing popery. 

ton, 

ANTIPAPI’STICAL®, An-te-pa-pis’-té-kal. a. Op- 


sing popery. Jortin. 
ANTIPATRALLEL®, fin-t¢-par’-Al-lél. a. Running 
in a contrary direction. Hammond. 
ANTIPARALY’TICK, én’-1é-par-a-li/-Tk. a. Effi- 
cacious against the palsy. 
ANTIPATHE’TICAL, © An/-té-pd-thét/-0-kAl. a. 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing. Howell. 
ANTIPATHE’TICK®, An-té-pa-thét’-tik. a. Of an 
site disposition, Icon Libell. 
ANTYVPATHOUS*, an-tip’-d-thiis. a. 
Bewemont and Fletcher. 
ANTI/PATHY §, an-tlp’ a 518, n. s. [avrs and 


Adverse. 


ALL 





ALL 
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ALL-HALLOWN, All-hal’-ldn. a. The time about || ALL-SUFFICIENT®, All-sif-fish’-¢nt. 2. 2. Proper 


All-saints-day. S re. 

ALL-HALLOWTIDE, All-hal’-lé-thie. 2. s. See 
At.-Harttown. Bacon. 

ALL-HEAL, All-héle’. n. s. A: species of iron-twort. 
Stukeley. 

ALL-HEALING®, All-héle’-ing. part a. Healing all 
things. Selden. 7 

ALL-FiELPING®, all-hal'-ping. part. a. Assisting all 
things. Se/den. 

ALL-HIDING®, all-hl’-dlag. part. a. Concealing all 
things. Nhakspeare 

ALLAIONOURED*, All-Ou/-ndrd. part. a. Honour- 
ed by all. Sluakspeare, 

ALL-HURTING®, all-hart’-ing. part. a. Hurting all 
things. Shekspeare. 

ALL-IDOLIZINGS, all-¥-d6-!l-zing. part. a. Wor- 
shipping any thing. Crashaw. 

ALL-IMFPATTING®, All-inv’é-ta-thag. part. a. Imi- 
tating every thing. More, 

ALL-INFORMING*, all-in-f6rm/-ing. 
which actuates by vital powers. Sanays. 

ALL-INTERPRETING?®, all-in-i@r’-pré-tlng. part. 
a. Interpreting or explaining all things. Mion, 

ALL-JUDGING, ‘hot ng a. That which has 
the sovereign right of ju 1 aga Rowe. 

ALL-KNOWING, ll-nd-ing. a. Omniscient ; all- 
wise. Atterinury. 

ALL-LICENSED®, All-lf-sénst. part. a. Licensed 
to every thing. Shakspeare. 

ALL-LOVING®, all-ldv’-Ing. a. Of infinite love. 
abiore. 

ALL-MAKING, all-ma’-klng. a. That created all ; 
omnitick. Dryden. _ 

ALL-MATURING®, All-mA-ti’-ring. a. That which 
natures all things. Dryden, 

ALL-MURDERING®, All-ndr’-dér-Ing. a. Com- 
sctely destructive. Sir R. Fanshaw. 

ALL-OBEDIENT®, all-6-bé/-jé-€nt. a. Absolutely 
obedient. Crasiune, 

ALL-OBEYING®, all-d-ba/-ing. part. a. That to 
which all pay obedience. Shakspeare. 

ALL-OBLIVIOUS*, All-6-bliv/-vé-ts. a. That which 
would cause entire forgetfulness. Shakspeare. 

ALL-ODSCURING®, all-Ob-skittag, part. a. That 
which hides ail things. Bp. Her ne. 

ALL-PENETRATING®, all-pén’-né-tra-ting. part. 
a. Pervading all things. Stafford. 

ALL-PERFECTNUsS*, All-pér’-fékt-nés. n. s. The 
verfection of the whole. More. 

ALL-PIERCING®, fll-péér-sing, or All-pér’-sing. 
vut.a. Discovering all things. Marston. 

A [L-POWERFUL, all-pOdy dir fol a, Almighty ; 
omnipotent. Suwifl. : 

ALL-PRAISED®, all-pra‘-zéd, or All-praz’d’. part. 
a. Praised by all. Shakspeare. 

ALL-RULING®, all-réél-ing. part. a. Governing 
all things. Milton. 

ALL-SAINTS-DAY, All-sintz-da’/. n.s. The day 
on which there is a general celebration of the 
saints. The first of November. 

ALL-SANCTIFYING®, All-siingk’-1¢-fLing. port. a. 


.a, That 


y. 


‘That which sanctifies the whole. West. 

ALL-SAVING®*, All-sh’-ving. part. a. Saving all 
things. Selden, 

igi irpinna eaps barter ieel part.a. That 
which searches and pervades all things. Sowh. | 

ALL-SEER §, all-séér’. 2. s. He that sees or beholds 
every thing. waa uae 

ALL-SREING, All-sé®/ing. a, That which beholds 
every thing. Dryden. 

ALL-SHAKING®, All-shA’-king. part.a. That which 
shakes all things. Shakspeare. 

ALL-SHUNNED®, all’-shan'd. part.a. Shunned by 
all. Shaktspeare. 

ALL-SOULS-DAY, all-sdlz-di’. n. s. The day on_ 
Which supplications are made for all souls by the, 
church of Rome ; the second of November. Nhak.| 

ALL-SUFFICIENCY 4, all-saf-fish’-@n-sé. n.s. In-| 
finite ability. Bp. Fall. 

ALL-SUFPICIENT, all-sii-fish’-@nt. a. Sufficient 





w every thing. Hooker. H 





ly and emphatically denoting God. Whitlock. 

ALL-SURVEYING®, All-str-va‘-ing. part. a. That 
which beholds all things. Sandys. 

ALL-SUSTAINING®*, All-sés-i4/-ning. part. a. 
That which upholds all things. Sir J. Beaumont. 

ALL-TELLING®, vp tcabiags part,a, That which 
tells or divulges all things. Shakspeare. 

ALL-TRIUMPHING®*, All-tr¥-dm-fing. part. a. 
Every where triumphant. B. Jonson. 

ALL-WATCHED*®, all-wétshi’. part. a. Watched 
throughout. Shakspeare. 

ALL-WISE, all-wize’. a. Possessed of infinite wis- 
doin, South, 

ALL-WITTED*®, All-wit/-téd. a. Possessing every 
kind of wit. B. Jonson. 

ALL-WORSUIPPED*, ll-war’-shipt. part. a. 
Adored hy all. Milton. 

ALLANTO'IS, Al-lan-tdls’. n. 8. faddas 

ALLANTOUDES, al-lin-td-déz. § and ados.] 
The urinary tunick placed between the amnioy 
and chorion. Quincy. 

To ALLA’TRATE®*, 4l-ld/-trhte. v. n. [allatro, 
a To bark, Stuhbes. 

To ALLA‘Y 9, al-la’. v. a. To mix one metal with 
another, to make it fitter for coinage. To join 
any thing to another, so as to abate its predomi- 
nant qualities. B. Jonson. ‘To quiet; to pacify. 
Shak , ' 

ALLA’ t dl-la’. n.s. [alloy, Fr.] The metal of a 
baser kind mixed in coins, to harden them. Bean- 
montand Fletcher. Any thing which abates the 
predominant qualities of that with which it is min- 

led. Newton. 

ALLA‘YER, @l-l4/-tr. ns. The person or thing 
which has the power of allaying. Hervey. 


ALLA‘YMENT. al-la’-mént. x. s. That which has 
the power of allaying. Shakspeare. 


To ALLE/CT 6, al-lék’. v. a. [allecto, allicio, Lat.) 
To entice. Hudloet’s Dict. 
ALLE'CTIVE*, 4l-lék’-tiv. 2. s. Allurement. Sir 


Tr. Biya ) 
ALLE'CTIVE*, al-lék’-tlv. a. Alluring. Chaucer. 


Ob. T. 

ALLEGA’‘TION, sg Weare n.s. Affirmation ; 
declaration, More. The thing alleged. Shak. 
An excuse ; a plea, Pope. 

To ALLE'GE §, al-lédje’. v. a. [al/ego, L.at.] To af 
firm. Toplead as an excuse, or produce as an 
argument. Hooker. , 

ALLE’/GEABLE, al-lédje’-A-bl. a. That which may 
be alleged. Browne. 

ALLE/GEMENT. Al-lédje’-mént. n.s. The same 
with allegation. Dict. Bp, Sanderson. 

ALLE’GER, 4l-lédje’-G@r. n. s. He that alleges. 


Boule. 

ALLE/GIANCE, fil-lé/-janse. n. s. [allegeance, Fr.} 
The duty of subjects to the government, Shak. 

ALLE/GIANT, al-le’-jant. a. Loyal. Shak. Ob, J. 

ALLEGO RICK, al-lé-gér’-rik. a. After the manner 
of an allegory. Milton. 

ALLEGORICAL, &l-lé-gér’-ré-kal. a, In the form 
of an allegory. Bentley. 

ALLEGORICALLY, l-lée-gér’-rt-kal-lé, ad. Af- 
ter an allegorical manner, Pracham. 

ALLEGORICALNESS, &l-lé-gér’-ré-kaAl-nés, n. s, 
Quality of being allegorical. Dict. 

A‘/LLEGORIST®, al’-lé-go-rist. ns, He who teaches 
in an allegorical manner. Whiston. 

To A‘LLEGORIZE, 4l’-lé-gd-rize. v. a. To turn 
into allegory. Raleigh. 

To A‘LLEGORIZE*, l’-lé-gd-rlze. rv. n. ‘To treat 


as ana 


Negory. Fulke. 
ALLEGORI ZER*, l’-lé-gd-ri-zar. n.s. An allego- 


rist. Coventry, 

A‘/LLEGORY 6, fl’-lé-gér-ré. 557. n.s. [adAnyopta.] 
A figurative discourse, in which something other is 
intended, than is contained in the words literally 
taken. Ben Jonson. ; 

ALLE'GRO, Al-\é-grd. n. s. [Ital] A word in 
musick, denoting a sprightly motion. It originally 
means gay, asin Mi a 


ALL 


ALM 


—and, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—éfl ;—pdand ;—vhin, ruis. 


ALLEL UJAH, al-lé-li’-ya. n. s. A word of spirit- 

_ exultation; Praise God, Government of the 
‘congue, 

ALLEMA'NDE, &l-lé-mAnd’. n. s. 
barb. Lat.) A dance well known in 
Switzerland, 

To ALLE'VIATE §, 4l-lt’-vé-Ate. 91. v. a. act 
Lat.} To make light; to ease ; to soften. Harvey. 
To extenuate. 

ALLEVIA/TION, Al-lé-vé-d’-shan. n. s. The act of 
making light. South. That by which any pain is 
eased, or fault extenuated. Locke. 

ALLE'VIATIVE®*, al-lé’-vé-d-tiv. n.s. A palliative; 
somethin mitigating. Corah’s Doom. 

A‘LLEY, al’-lé. 270. n. s. [allée, Fr.] A walk in a 
garden. Spenser. A passage, in towns, narrower 

van a street. Shakspeare. 

ALLIANCES, Al-ll’-ainse. n. s. (alliance, Fr.] The 
state of connexion by confederacy ; a league. Re- 
lation by marriage. Dryden. Relation by any 
form of kindred. Shak. The persons allied to 
each other. Addison. 

To ALLVANCE®, al-ll’-Anse. v. a. To unite by con- 
federacy; to ally. Cudivorth. 

ALLIVANT®, al-i-Ant. n. s. An ally. Wotton. 

ALLICIENCY §, al-lish’-yén-sé. 113. n. s. [allicio, 
Lat.] Magnetism; attraction. Glanville. 


Allemannia, 
ermany and 


ALLICIENT®, al-tish’-yéot. n. s, An attractor. || 


Robinson. 

To A‘LLIGATE §, al’-lé- 
To tie one thing to another; to unite. Dict. 

ALLIG A’TION, Al-lé-gi’-shan, n. s. The act of ty- 
ing together; the arithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjust the price of compounds, formed of several 
ingredients of different value. 

A‘LLIGATOR, al-lé-ga'-thr. 521. . s. [allagarto, 
Port.) The crocodile ; chiefly used for the crocodile 
of America. Shakspeare, 

A‘LLIGATURE, al’-lé-gi-tshire. n.s. A link, or 
ligature, Dict. 

ALLISION, al-lizh’-An. n. s. {allido, allisum, Lat.] 


te. 91, v.a. [alligo, Lat.} | 


To appoint for. To make abatement, or provi- 
sion. Addison. 

ALLO/WABLE, Al-ldt’-4-bl. a. That which may 
be admitted. Brown. ‘That which is permitted or 
licensed. Hooker. 

ALLO’ WABLENESS, 4l-léd/-4-bl-nés. n. s. Law- 
fulness ; exemption from prohibition. Nouth. 

ALLO WABLY®, &l-liv-4-blé. ad. With claim of 
allowance. Lowth. 

ALLO/WANCE, 4l-léi/-Anse. n. s. Admission 
without contradiction. Hooker. Sanction; license. 
Shuk. Permission. Locke. A settled rate. Ba- 

con. Abatement from the strict rigour of a law. 
Dryden. Established character. Shakspeure. 

ALLO’Y, 4l-lé¢’. 39. n. s. Baser metal mixed in 
coinage. Locke. Abatement; diminution. <Alter- 

| ALLS? tile a cr All one’s good lgari 
Ls z.n. s. All one’s s: a vulgarism. 

A/LLSPICE®, All’-sphse. a Jamaica pepper or 
imenta. Guthrie. Hill. 

ALLUBE/SCENCY, Al-ld-bés’-sén-sé. n. s. [allubes- 

centia, Lat.] Willingness; content. Dict. 

To ALLU/DE\Al-lide’. v. n. [alludo, Lat.] To have 
some reference to a thing ; to hint at; to insinuate. 


| Hooker. 





ALLU/MINOR, @l-ld’-mé-ndr. rn. s. [allumer, Fr.] 
One whp colours or paints upon paper or parch- 
ment. Corred. 

To ALLU‘RE 4, al-lire’. v.a. (leurer, Fr.] To en- 
tice. Hooker, 

ALLU'RE, al-lire’. n. s. Something set up to en 
tice. Hiupward. We now write lure. 

ALLU/REMENT, al-lure’-mént. n. s. Enticement ; 
temptation of pleasure. Milton. 

ALLU’‘RER, al-li’-rér. 98. 2. s, He that allures. 
Druden, 

ALLU’RING®*, Al-li’-ring. n. s. The power to allure 
Beaumont crd Fletcher, 

ALLU‘RINGLY, al-li’-ring-lé. ad. Enticingly. 

ALLU’ RINGNESS, al-ld/-ring-nés. n. s. Invitation ; 
temptation, by proposing pleasure, 








The act of striking one thing against another.|| ALLU’SION, ‘al-lty-zhan. n. s. [allusio, Lat.] A 


_ Woedtrard, 

ALLITERA/TION §, al-lit-ér-d/-shain. n. - fe 
litera, Lat.) The beginning of several wo 
same verse with the same letter. Milton. 

ALLITERATIVE®, l-liv-ér-d-tiv. a. Denoting 
words beginning with the same letter. Warton. 

ALLOCA’TION, Al-ld-kA‘-shan. n. 8. [adloco, Lat.) 
‘The act of putting one thing to another. The ad- 
mission of an article in reckoning, ant addition of 
it to the account. An allowance made upon an 
ga 3 @ term used in the exchequer. Cham- 

Were. 

ALLOCU’TION, 4l-ld-kiy-shin. n. s. {allocutio, 
Lat.| The act or manner of speaking to another. 
Wheler. Sometimes adlocution. 

ALLO/DIAL, al-l6’-dé-Al. a. [allodialis, barb. Lat.) 
Helr without any acknowledgement of superiority ; 
not feudal; ae repre Kelham. 

ALLO’ DIUM, Al-lé’-dé-fim. on. s. A possession 
held in absolute independence. There are no al- 
lorlial lands in England, all being held either me- 
liately or immediately of the king. Hammond. 

ALLO'WGE, al-léndje’. 165. n. s. [allonge, Fr.] A 
pass or thrust with a rapier, in fencing. A long 
rein, when the horse is trotted in the hand. 

To ALLO‘O, al-166’. v. a. [generally halloo.} To set 
on; to incite a dog, by erying alloo. Philips. 

A LLOQUY, al/-lé-kwé. ny s. [alloquium, Lat.}] Ad- 
dress; conversation, Dict, 

T> ALLO/TS, al-lv’. v. a. [from lot] To distribute 
by lot. ‘To grant. Shak. T’o distribute. Tutler. 

ALLOTMENT, 4l-lév-mé@nt. 2. s. That which is 
allotted to any one; the part; the share. Rogers. 


_ Part appropriated. Broome, 
ALLO'TTERY, 4l-l5v-tar-é, 555. 2.3. The part in 


a distribution. Sakspeare. 

To ALLO'W §, al-ld0’, rv. a. [loptan, Sax. fo praise] 
To admit. Locke. To justify. Shak. To grant; 
to yield. Locke. Togrant license to. Shak. 'To 


s. [ad and || : 
in the ||ALLU’SIVE, al-liy-siv. 158, 429. a. Hinting at 


reference to something supposed to be already 
known; a hint. Burnet 





something not fully expressed. South, 

ALLU'SIVELY, Al-ltr-stv-lé. ad. In an allusive 
manner. Hammond, 

ALLU'SIVENESS, Al-ld/-slv-nés. n. s. The quality 
of being allusive. More. 

ALLU’VION §, fl-li’-vé-fin. n.s, [alluvio, Lat.] Car- 
rying by the motion of water. The thing carried 
by water to something else. Cored. 

ALLU’VIOUS, 4l-liv-vé-ds. 314. a. That which is 
pa by water and lodged upon something 
else. 

To ALLY’, Al-l¥. v. a. [allier, Fr.] To unite by 

kindred, friendship, or confederacy. Spenser. To 
make a relation between two things, Dryden, 

ALLY’, al-li’. x. ¢. One united by some connexion, 
as marriage, friendship, confederacy. Wotton. 

Temple. 

a A few yeara ago there was an nffectation of pro- 
nouncing this word, when a noun, with the accent on 
the first syliable ; and this had an appearance of preci- 
sion, from the general custom of accenting nouns in 
this manner, when the same word, as a verb, had the 
accent on the last, 492; buta closer inspection into 
the analogies of the language showed this promuncia- 
tion to be improper, oa it interfered with a universal 
rule, which waa, to pronounce the y like ¢ in a final un- 
accented syllable. But whotever was the reason of this 
novelty, it now seems to have subsided ; and this word 
is now generally pr.nounced with the accent on the 
second eyllable, as it is uniformly marked by all the 
orthodpists in our language. See Survey. 

ALMACA'NTAR, &l-mi-kin’-tar. mn. s. [Ara- 
bick.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. 

ALMACA‘/NTAR’S STAFF, @l-ma-kan’-tirz-staf, 
7. s. An instrument used to take observations of 

the sun, Chambers. : 

A‘LMANACK, Al’-m4-nak. 84 n.s. fal, Arabick 


give @ sanction to. 7 To give to. Wadler.) and ynv,a month. A pores 3 a book in which 
I 


ALO 


1 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


ALT 








~ the revolutions of the seasons, with the return |) ALO/FT, a-lOf. ad. [lofiter, Dan.] On high ; above. 


n. s. The person em- 


of feasts and fasts, is noted. Bacon. 

A/LMANACK-MAKER‘®, Al/-ind-ndk-ma/-kar. n. s. 
A maker of almanacks. Gayton, ° 

A LMANDINE, Al-man-dine. 149. n. s — al- 
mandint, lial.] A ruby of the colour of the gran- 
ate. Dict. 

ALMIVGHTINESS, Al-ml’-té-nés. n. 5. Unlimited 
bores omnipotence ; one of the attributes of God, 

er, 

ALMIGHTY 6, Al-ml’-té. 84, 406. a. Of unlimited 

wer; omnipotent. Genesis. 

ALMI GHTY®*, Al-mi’-té, n. s. The Omnipotent ; 
the Maker of heaven and earth ; one of the appel- 
lations of the Godhead. Milton. 

A‘LMOND, &’-mand. 401. n. s. [amand, Fr.] The 
nut of the almond-tree. Locke. 

A‘LMOND-TREE, 4/-mand-tréé. n. s. The tree 
which bears almonds, Miller. 

A‘LMONDS of the throat, or Tonsils. 'Two round 
glands placed on the sides of the basis of the 
tongue, Quincy. 

A‘LMOND-FURNACE, &/-mand-far-nls, 

A‘LMAN-FURNACE, al ’-man-far-nis, sas 
Called also the Sweep. A kind of furnace used in 
refining. Chambers. 

A‘LMOND-WILLOW®, &/-mand-wil’-I6. n.s. A 
willow, whose leaves are of a light green on both 
sides. Shenstone, 

A‘L.MONER, Al’-nd-nfir. : 

A’/LMNER, Alm’-nar. ployed in the distribu- 
tion of charity. Dryden. 

A'’LMONRY, &l’-miin-ré. 2 n. s. The place where 

A/LMRY, Alm/-ré. the almoner resides, or 
where the alms are distributed. Burnet, 

ALMOST, &l’-mést. 84. ad. Nearly; well nigh. 

ALMS$, Amz. 403. n. «. Wi 
.MS$, Amz. .n. 8. What is given uitousl y 
in relief of the oar. Shak : ” 

ALMS-BASKET, Amz’-bés-kit. 2. s. The basket in 
— provisions are put to be given away. B. 


Onsen. - } 
sir 70 iad Amz'-dédd. n.s. An act of charity. 
cts, 1x. 
ALMS-FOLK®, Ainz’-foke. n, s. Persons supporting 
others by alms, Strype. 
ALMS-GIVER, imz’-giv-dr. 2. s. He that gives 
alms, Bacon. Hammond, 
A‘/LMSHOUSE, Amz’-hddse. n. s. A house devoted 
to the reception and support of the poor. Hooker. 
A'LMSMAN, amz’-man. nx. s. A man who lives 
upon alms. Shak. He who gives alms. Homilies, 


B. 2. 

ALMS-PEOPLE*, Ame-pé’’-pl. 2.s. Members of an 
alins-house, Weerer. 

A/LMUG-TREE, al'-mig-tréé. nos. A tree men-' 
tioned in Scripture. 1 Kings, x. a 

A'LNAGAR, al-ni-gar. n. s. [from alnare.] & 

A/LNAGER, al’-na-jar. 88.5 measurer by the ell 5) 

A/LNEGER, al/-néjar. one of three officers| 
belonging to the regulation of cloth-manufactures, 
the seurcher, measurer, and alneger. Dict. 

A‘LNAGE, &l-nije. 90. n. 8. [aulnage, or aamage, 
eI Ell-measure, or the measuring by the ell. 

ict. 

A‘LNIGHT, al’-nlie. n.s. A greatcake of wax, with 
the wick in the midst, Bacen. 

A‘/LOES 6, al’-dze. n. s. [5ox,] A precious wood | 
used, in the East, for perfumes, of which the best: 
sort is of higher price than gold. Savary. A tree! 
which grows in hot countries; a cathartick juice | 
extracted from the common «aloes tree. 

Xr This word is divided into three syllables b 
Sheridan, and but into two by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, 
Mr. Seott, and W. Johnston, The latter is, in n 
opinion, preferable. My reason is, that though this 
plural word is perfectly Latin, sud in that language is 
pronounced in three syliables; yet, as we have the sia- 
gular aloe in two syllables, we ought to form the plu- 
ral according to our own analogy, and pronounce it in 
two syllubles hkewike.—See AnTirpopes. W. 

ALOETICAL, 1-4-40-4-KAL. ) a. Consisting chiefly || 

ALOETICKH, 4)-6-é:’-ik. $ of aloes. Wiseman.}, 


Mr. 








Prov. xviii. A word used by seamen to call 
others from below on deck; all hands aloft. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

ALOFT, &-ldf’. prep. Above. Milton. 

A'LOGY, al’-4-j6. n. s. falesie old Fr.} Unreason- 
ableness ; absurdity. Dict. 

ALONE §, d-ldne’. 515. a. [alleen, Duteh.] Without 
another. Shak, serge? Sidney. Not to be 
inatched, S re. ly. St. Matthae, iv. 

ALO'NELY*, A-fdne’-lé. a. Only. Huloet. 

ALO/NELY*, A-ldne’-lé. ad. Merely; singly 
Gower. 

ALO/NENESS §*, a-léne’-nés. n. 5. That state 
which belongs not to another ; properly applied to 
God. Mountagu. 

ALONG §, -léng’. ad. [andlany, ondlony, Sax.) 
Atlength. Dryden. Through any space len 


wise. . “Throughout ; in the whole, with afl 
pdr eae Tillotson. Forward; onward. Pope. 
ing to; in consequence of. Chaucer. 


ALO'NG-SIDE*, 4-ldng’-shle. ad. By the side of 
the ship. A naval tenn. 

ALONGST, 4-léngst’. ad. Along; through the 
length. Knolles. 

ALO/OF, 4-164f. ad. [all off] At a distance. B. 
Hall, Caution and circumspection. Shak. That 
art in conversation by which a man holds the priv- 
cipal question at a distance, Shakspeare. 

ALO'UD, 4-léad’. 2. Loudly. Waller. 

ALO'W, @-10’, ad. In a low place. Mir. sk Mag. 

ALP §*, dlp. . s. [alp, alb, mons. Bas Bret.] That 
which is mountainous or durable like the Alps. 

ALPINE, &¥-p Ipinus, Lat.] Rel 
‘LPINE*, al’-pin. a. [a/piras, Lat.] Relating to 
the Alps. Milton, ih Themen’ A peculiar 


kind of strawberry. Mowe. 

ALPHA, Al'-fa. 84, 5415. n.s. The first letter in the 
Greek alphabet, answering to our A; therefore 
used to signify the first, Revelation, i. 

A/LPHABET §, Al-fa-bét. n. s. [dAga and Pijra.) 
The order of the letters, or elements of speech. 
Holder. 

To A‘LPHABET, Al’-fa-bét. v. a. To range in the 
order of the Tree 

ALPHABETA/RIAN*, fl-f4-bét-ta(-ré-An. ns. An 
A BC scholar. Abp. Sancroft. 

ALPHABE’TICAL, al-fa-bér’1é-kAl. 508, 509. 

ALPHABE’TICK, 41-f4-bév-ik, a. 
In the order of the alphabet. Siwi/?. 

ALPHABE’TICALLY, Al-fa-bé@v-1@-kAl-lé. ad. In 
an alphabetical manner. [older. 

ALREADY, Al-réd’-dé. 84. ad. At this present 
time, or at some time past. Jfooker, 

ALS, Als. ad. Also; likewise. Spenser. Od, J. 

A‘/LSO$, Al’-sd. 84. ed. [alppa, Sax.] In the same 
manner ; likewise. [urnet. 

ALT*, alt. n.s. The higher part of the scale or 
pee. 

A‘LTAR4§, Al-tér. 84, 98. 2. 5. [altare, Lat.] The 

lace where offerings to heaven are laid. Dryden. 
ne table in Christian churches where the com- 
munion is administered, Shakspeare. 

A/LTARAGE, &l/-tar-Aje. 90. 2. «. [ateragiem, 
Lat.] An emolument arising from oblatwns, Ay- 
liffe. 

A‘EPAR-CLOTH, Al’-tdr-cldth. n. s. [old Fr.] The 
cloth thrown over the altar. Peacham. 

A‘/LTAR-PIECE®*, al’-ttr-pétse. n. s. A painting 
placed over the altar, Dr. Warton, 

A‘LTARWISE*, al’-ttr-wize. ad. Placed or fashion- 


ed in the manner of an altar. Horrell. 

To A‘LTER§, al'stér, 418. r.a, falter, Lat.] To 
change. Shak. To take off from a persuasion. 
Druyden. 

To ALTER, al-tir. r. n. To suffer chanze. 

A‘LTERABLE, Al’-tar-4-bl. a. That which may be 
changed by something else. Glanrille. 

A‘/LTERABLENESS, 4l'-tdr-d-bl-nés. n. s. The 
quality of being alterable, or admitting change. 

MIL-TERABLY, Al’-tér-f-bié, ad. In such a manner 


as may be alicred. 
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ALT AMA 


—nd, indve, nor, ndt;—tibe. tab, ball ;—dil ;—péddind ;—thin, THis. 
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A‘LTERAGE, itl'-tdr-ldge. 90. n.s. [from a/o.J The |ALTI METRY , al-tim’-iné-tré, 518. 2.8, [altimetria, 
nourishing or fostermg of a child. Sir J. Davies. Lat.) The art of measuring altitudes. 
A'LTERANT, Al’-téur-dnt. 555. a. What has the || ALTVSONANT, iul-tis’-sd-nant. 518. 2a. [ultisonus, 
wer of producing chunges. Bacon. ) ALTISONOUS, al-tis’-s6-niis, 614. ; Lat.] Pom- 
ALTERA‘TION, al’-tér-a’/-shiim. 2. s. The act of yous or lofiv in sound, Jeelyn. 
altering or changing. Iveker. The change made. || A’ TITUDE, al'-té-tide. nos. [diitdo, Lat.) 
Hooker, Milton. || Height of place, Shak, ‘The clevation of any of 
A’ LTERATIVE, al’-tir-a-tiv, a. Medicines which | the heavenly bodies above the horizon. Brown. 
change the humours from a state of distemperature |) Situation with regard to lower things. Ray. 





to health. Quincy. Height of excellence. Swift. Height oi degree. 
A LTERATIVE®, Al-tdr-ttiy. n. $. An alterative | Shaks are. in . ‘i 
medicine, Burton, | ALTIVOLANT, ab-tiv’-vé-lant. 88. a. [alfivoluns, 
To ALTERCATE ™, al-tdir-kate. von. [alfercor, Fe h flying. Dict. 
Lat.] To wrangle ; to contend with. ALTOGETHER, Al-t6-g@ru-dr. ad. Completely ; 
ALTERCA‘TION, l-tar-ka-shin. 6h n.s. De-|} without restriction, Spenser. Conjunctly. Shak. 
bate ; controversy ; wrangle. Hooker. ALTO-RELIE VOR, ii’-to-rb-lee/-vd, ns. [Ital] 


fr The first syllable of this word, and of the sixteen [25] | That kind of relieve, in sculpture, which projects 
that follow it,except [althea and] although, ure subject |) | s much as the lite. Hay. 
to a double pronunciation, between which it isnot very || ALU DEL, Al’--dél. n.s. [frome and /utum.] Alu- 
easy to decide. There is a general rule in the lan- dels are subliming pots used in chymistry, without 
guage, that /, followed by another consonant, gives the |) bottoms, aud fitted into one another without luting. 
preceding ¢ its —— sound, rie = This a is Quin > 
subject to several exceptions, 84; and if we take in wy mpwe 4vch & ; 
‘hase words into the exceptions, there is some doubt of /A mei RY*, al’-vé-a-ré. 2, s, [alvearium, Lat} A 
the exceptions becoming the general rule. But thea), , , hive, Bar: rel, ? 
ja question is now so generally pronounced as in the || A'LUMS§, al -!am. n. 8. [ahemen, Lat.) A mineral 
firet syllable of alley, ralley, &c. that we should risk || salt, of an acid taste, with a considerable degree 
the imputation of inaccuracy to sound it otherwise. of astringency. Boyle. 
Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick,aod Mr. Scott, are uniform- |) ALUM S’ ONE, al’-ldm-stone. n.s. A stone or calx 
ly fur this latter sound of a. Me. Perry marks all in!) ysed in surgery. Wiseman. 
the same manner, except altercate, and altercation +) a’ UMED*, al/-lim'd. a. Mixed with alum. Barret. 


and W. Johnston has only the words altercarion, and . = ; 
alteraatire, which he prenounces in the former man- || A!.U/MINOUS, al-Id’-mé-ndis. a. Relating to alum. 


ner, [tis certain that the former was the true Anglo- roun. rhe : 
Saxon sound, and it is highly probable that the latter | A‘LUMISH*, al’-lim-ish. ¢. Having the nature of 


has only obtained within theso few years, in words ob-|' alum. Hist. Royal Society. 

viously derived from the Latin, as these are ; but there | ALUT'A’TION®, al-t-ti/-shin. n. s. [uluta, Lat.] 

seoms to be a grossnesa in one sound, and a neatness in|) "The tanning or dressing of leather a . 

the other, which has so decidedly given one of them ‘ALWAYS, Sl wise, Bi. ad. Perpetually. a 

the preference. HY. Constantly. Dryden, Sometimes written eiiray. 
ALTE/RN, Al-sérn’. 84, 98. a. [allernus, Lat.] Act- |) A. M. Artium magister, or master of arts. Ante ie- 

ing by turns. Milton. ridiem, i. e. before twelve o'clock at noon. 
ALTE’RNACY, al-tér’-na-sd. 84. n. s. Action per- AM : = bi first person of the verb fo be. Exodus. 
See 70 Br 


formed by turns. or 
ALTE/RNAL®, al-tér-nal. a. Alternative. AMABILE LIT Y, dm-a-bili-é-16. 511, 527. ns. [amalril- 
ALTEYRNALLY®, al-tér’-nil-lé, ad. By turns. || 2s, Lat.] Loveliness; the power of pleasing, Dy. 


Maw. ' Taylor. 

ALTE/RNATES AL-tdr-nite. 91. a. Being by turns ; || AMADETTO, dm-a-dét’-td. n. x. A sort of pear. 
one afier another ; reciprocal. Sout. | A’MADOT, Am’-4-dét, 503. n. s. A sort of pear. 
ALTE/RNATE, al-tér-nite. 2. s. What happens |, AMA‘IN, a-mane’, ad, With vehemence 5 with vig- 

alternately ; vicissitude. Prior. |, Our 5 violently, Shakspeare, 

To ALTERNATES, Al-tér-ndte. 91. v. a. [alter- |; AMA’LG AM§, A-mal/-gim. | tn fenelacore 
nare, lial.] ‘To perform alternately. Milton. To AMA'LGAMA, i-witl’- -ma. 84. § Fr.] The mis- 
change one thing for another reciprocally. Grew, ture of metals procured by amalgamation. B. Jens. 

To AL'TE/RNATE*, al-tér’-nite. v. n. To succeed || To AMA'LGA ATE, a-mal'-ga-mate, rv. a. ‘To 
by turns. Phrilips. unite metals with quicksilver ; to make them soit 

ALTERNATELY, Al-tér/-ndte-lé. ad. In recipro-|| _and ductile. Burke. : 
cal succession. Dryden. AMALGAMA‘TION, a-mal-ga-ma’-shan. 84. [See 

ALTE/RN ATENESS, Al-tér’-ndte-nés. n. s. Quali-|| ALTERATION.] 2.8. The act of amalgamat ug 
ty of being alternate, or in reciprocal succession. metals, Bacon. 

Diet. To AMA‘LGAME*, 4-mial’-gime. v. nr. To mix 

ALTERNATION, 4l-tar-nd/-shan, 555. n.s. The || metals by ainalgamation. Chaucer. 
reciprocal succession of things. Brown. ‘The an- To AMA/ND®*, a-mand’. v. a. [omendo, Lat.) To 
swer of the congregation, speaking alternately send one away. Cockeram. 
with the minister, Milton. Alternate performance, AMANDA’TION, adm-fn-di/-shdn. 527. 2. s. Send- 
in the choral sense. Mason. ing on a message. | 

ALTERNATIVE, 4l-tér-nd-tiv. 158. n. s. The}! AJ ANUE' NSIS, a-miu-b-¢n’-sis, n.s. [fat] A 
choice given of two things. Young. person who writes what another dictates ; or copies 

ALTE/RNATIVE* Al-tér-nd-tiv. 158. a. In an al-|| what has been written. Burton. 
ternate manner, : A/MARANTH, Am/-A-ranth. n. s. [amaronthus, 

ALTE’RNATIVELY, al-tér’-nd-tiv-lé. ad. By turns. |} Lat.] The name of a plant. In poetry, an im- 

inary flower which never fades, Milton. 


ep " ; 
ALTE’ RNATIVENESS, l-tér’-na-tiv-nés. [See |) Al ARA‘NTHINE, fim-a-rin’-thin. 150. a. Consist- 








ArrercaTion.] 2. 8. Reciprocation. Dict. ing of amaranths. Pope. 
ALTE/RNITY, al-tér’-né-t8. 98. n.s, Reciprocal || jy Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Perry, pronounce 
succession. Brown the i in the last syllable of this word short, as it ia here 


ALTHE’A®, al-thé’-A. n. s. [4\0ala, Gr.] A flower- marked. 
ing shrub. Dict. ; AMA/RITUDE, &-mir’-ré-tdide. 81. n.s, [anaritudo, 
ALTHOUGH, Al-rad’. 84. conj. Notwithstanding ; || Lat.] Bitterness, Harvey. 
however. . See THoucn. AMA’/RULENCE, &-mir-d-lénse. 110. n. s. Bitter- 
A/LTIGRADE, Al-t8-grade, a. [altus and gradior,|| ness. Dict. 
ee on high. Dict. AMA’/RULENT®, 4-miir’-i-lént. a. Bitter. 
ALTTLOQUENCE  fl-til-lé-kwénse, 98.n.s. [altus, || AMA'SMENT, d-mis’-mént. 2. s. A heap ; an ac- 
and /oquor, ompous language. cumulation. cameaanae 


AMB 


AMB 


(7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fit ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
7o AMA‘SS §, f-mias’. v. a. [amasser, Fr.] To col-||A’MBERGRIS, Am/-bar-grése. 112. n.s, [amber, 


lect in one heap or mass, Afferbury, 'To add one 
thing to another. Brown. 
AMAVSS, a-mis’, n.s. [amas, Fr.) An assemblage. 


Wotton, 

Jo AMA‘TE, A-mite’. ».n. [See Mate.] To ac- 
company. Spenser, Ob, J. To terrify ; to strike 
with horrour, [matfer, old Fr. mactare, Lat.] Spen- 
ser. "To perplex ; to discourage ; to puzzle. [ama- 
tis, old Fr. fatiguer.] Spenser. An aid word. 

AMAT'E UR*, Am-i-tare’. [am-i-thre’, Perry.J 
u. s. [Fr.] A lover of any particular pursuit or sys- 
tem. Burke. 

it As this is a French word, it will be expected that 


every polite speaker should give the last syllable the 
French sound: that which | 


ave given, though not the 
exact pronunciation, approaches nearest to it. WW. 

AMATORCULIST, dm-d-tbr’-ki-list. n. 8. [asna- 
torculus, Lat.] A little insignificant lover, Dict. 

AMATO'RIAL®, dm-a-t6/-ré-dl. Qa. Relating to 

AMATO/RIOUS®, am-a-6'-ré-ts. § love. Warton. 

A‘/MATORY, am/‘-d-tér-ré, 512, 555. a. [amatorius, 
ay, Relating to love ; causing love. Bp. Bramull, 

AMA URO'SIS, im-iw-r0-sis. 520. nr. 8. [dpavpdw.) 
A dimness of sight, Quincy. 

To AMA'ZE 4, a-maze’. va. [from a and maze. 
To confuse with terrour. Ezek, xxxii. To put into 
confusion with wonder, Smith, To put uito per- 

exity, Shakspeare. . 

AMA/ZE, a-maze’. n.s. Astonishment; confusion, 
either of fear or wonder. Milton, 

AMA’ZEDLY, d-ma’-z8l-lé, 364, ad. Confusedly ; 
with amazement. Slurkspeare. 

AMA‘/ZEDNESS, a-ina’-zéd-nés, 365, n.s, Astonish- 
ment, Nhakspeare. 

AMA/ZEMENT, 4-maze’-mént. n.s. Extreme fear; 
horrour, Spenser. Extreme dejection. Milton. 
Height ofadmiration, Wailer. Astonishinent. Acts. 

AMA’ZING, a-ma’-zing. participial a. Wonderful. 
Addison, 

AMA'ZINGLY, fi-mi/-zing-Ié. ad. Wonderfully. 

Walls, 

A’ MAZON, im/-’-zin. 166, n. s. [a and nator] A 
race of women famous for valour, who inhabited | 
Caucasus; so called from their cutting off hei 
breasts, to use their weapons better. A warlike 
woman; a virago. Shakspeare. 

9° This word has the accent on the first syllable, con- 
trary to the Latin original, which has it on the second ; 
while the word Amdages has the same penultimate, 
uccent aa in Latin. 


AMAZO/NIAN®, Am-a-z0/-nd-An. @. Warlike, Sir 
7’. Herbert. Relating to the Amazonians, Milton. 

A'/MAZON-LIKE*, ém’-d-zin-like. a. Resembling 
an Amazon. Bp. Hail. 

AMBA'GES, am-bi'-jéz. 503. n.s. [Lat.] A circuit 
of words; a circumlocutory form of speech. 
Chaucer. 

AMBA/GIOUS, am-bi’-j¢-ds. a. Circumlocutory ; 

plexed ; tedious, Dict, 

AMBASSA‘DE, dm-bas-sdde’. n.s. [ambassade, Fr.] 
Embassy. Shaks . Ob. J. 

AMBA’/SSADOUR §, dm-bas’-si-dar. 418. 7. s. [am- 
bassadeur, Fr.] A person sent in a publick manner 
from one sovereign power to another. Shakspeare. 

AMBA/SSADRESS, Am-bés/-si-drés. n. s. The 
lady of an ambassadour, Rowe. 

ad ASSAGE, iim/-bas-sdje. 90, n.s. An embassy. 

wom, 

A/MBASSY®, am/-bis-sé. n. s. An embassy. Mir. 

A MBER §, din’-bar. 98. n. 8, [ambur, pen A yellow 
transparent substance, of a gummous or bituminous 
consistence, but a resinous taste, and a smell like 
oil of turpentine ; chiefly found in the Baltick sea, 
along the coasts of Prussia. Chambers. 

A’MBER, am/-bir. a. Consisting of amber. Shak. 

To A‘/MBER*, am/-bir. v. a. To scent with amber. 
Bewmont and Fletcher, 

A/MBER-DRINK, Am/-bar-drink. n. s. Drink of the 

AMBER-DROPPING®: dm -bir-drdp-ping 
*MBER- PPING*, Am’-b . part.a. 
Dropping amber. Milton. Pee 


| AMBIGUOUS §, dm-big’-t-ds. a. 


and gris.] A fragrant drug, of a yish colour. 
a a persia and a cordial. Chambers. 

A‘/MBER-SEED, jim’-bar-sééd. n.s. Called also 
musk-seed. It resembles millet. 

A/MBER-TREE, Am’-bair-tréé, n. s. A shrub whose 
beauty is in its small eve n leaves, which 
emit, when bruised, a very fragrant odour, 

A'’MBER-WEEPING®, am’-bar-wéeép-ing. a. [am- 
ber and weep.) Crashaw. 

AMBIDE XTER, am-bt-déx’-tér, n, s, [Lat.] A 
man having equally the use of both hands, Brown. 
ey ready to act on either side, in disputes, 
ran 

AMBIDEXTE/RITY, adm-bé-déx-tér/-ré-td, in. s. 
Ability to use both hands equally. Double dealing. 

AMBIDE/XTROUS, am-bé-déx/-trais. o. Having 
the use of either hand. Brown. Double dealing. 
1’ Estrange. 

AMBIDE/XTROUSNESS, — Am-bé-déx’-irds-nés. 
n. s. The quality of being ambidextrous. Dict, 

A‘MBIENT, aim’-bé-nt. a. [ambiens, Lat.] Sur- 
ae encompassing, Milton. 

WMBIGU, im’-bé-gd. n.s. [Fr.] A medley of 
dishes set on together. Aing. 

AMBIGUITY ,Am-bé-gil/-418. n. s. Doubtfulness of 
meaning. Hooker, 

andiguus, Lat, 
Doubtful ; having two meanings, Minos Applie 
to persons using doubtful expressions. Droden. 

AMBI'GUOUSLY, am-big’-d-ds-lé. ad. Doubtfully ; 
uncertainly. Bp. Bancroft. 

AMBI/GUGUSNESS, din-big’-d-ds-nés. in. s. Un- 
certainty of meaning. 

AMBULOGY, Am-bil 10-8. 518. n.s. [ambo, Lat. 
= Aoyos, Gr.] Talk of ambiguous signification. 


AMBI'LOQUOUS, dm-bil/-lé-kwis. 518. @. [ambo 
~ loquor, Lat.] Using ambiguous expressions 

AMBI/LOQUY, 4m-bil’4-kwé. 2.5. The use of 
doubtful expressions. Dict. 

A/MBIT, dim’-bit, n, 8. [ambitus, Lat.) The compass 
or circuit of any thing. Grew. 

AMBITION §, Any’ bish-dn, 507. n. s. [ambitio 
Lat.] The desire of something higher than is pos- 
sessed, Sidney, The desire of any thing great or 
excellent. Duries, Going about with stuciousness 
to obtain praise. [ambio, Lat.] Milton. 

AMBITIOUS, Am-bish’-ds. 459, a. Seized with am 
bition. Donne, Aspiring. Shakspeare. 

AMBI'TIOUSLY, am-bish’-fs-lé. cd. In an ambi 
tious manner. Dryden. 

AMBI’TIOUSNESS, ‘im-bish’-ds-nés. 2. s. The 
rea of | ambitious. 

A‘/MBITUDE, Am/-bé-thde. 463. n. s. Compass ; 
circuit. Dict. 

To A‘MBLE 4, Am/-bl. 405, v.12. [ambler, Fr.] To 
move upon an amble. Dryden. To move 
pow’ Shek. To walk dainuly and affectedly. 
Sha re, 

A’MBLE, ém’-bl. 405. n. s. A pace or movement, in 
which the horse removes both his legs on one side. 
Chaucer. 

A’/MBLER, dm’-blar. 98. n. s. A pacers Howell. 

A/MBLINGLY, am’-bling-lé. ad. With an ambling 


movement. 

A'MBO*, im’-bd. n.s. [apBwr, Gr.] A reading 
desk, or pulpit. Sir G. Wheler. 

AMBROSIA, iim-brd/-zhé-a. 505. n. s. [apBpocia, 
Gr.] The imaginary food of pretended gods. Mil- 
ton. ‘The name of a plant, formerly written am- 
hrose. Burton, Miller. 

ky Mr. Sheridan has pronounced this and the following 
word am-bro-sha, and am-bro-shal. Dr. Kenrick has 
divided them into the same number of syllables, but has 
given the # the flat aspiration, like zA, That this ia 
the true sound, see letter S, No. 453; and .hat these 
words ought to be divided into four syllables, see Syi- 
lebication, No. 542,543. W. ; 

AMBRO'SIAL, fim-brd’ zhé-dl, a. Of the nature of 
ambrosia, Ji 


AME 


AMI 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tib, ball ;—éil ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 


ini mele bates 

AMBRO'SIACK®*, &m-brd/-zhé-ik. a. 
like ambrosia. 2B. Jonson, 

AMBRO’SLAN*, Ain-bré’-zh@dn. a. Sweet as am- 
brosia. B. Jonson. 

A’/MBRY, Am’-bré. n. s. The place where the almo- 
ner lives, or alms are distributed. The place 
where utensils for house-keeping are kept; a cup- 
board for keeping cold victuals. See ALMonRy. 

AMBS-ACE, dinz-dse’. 347. n. s. A double ace ; 
when two dice turn up the ace, S/ukspe 


ure. 
To AMBULATE §*, am/-bi-lite. v. a. [ambulo, 


aa To move hither and thither, Goneer. 
AMBULA/‘TION, &m-bt-ld’-shdn. 2. s. The act of 


walking. Brown. 


A‘MBULATIVE*, am’-bd-li-tiv. a, Walking. Sher- 


wood, 
AMBULATORY, dm’-bé-lé-tar-ré, 512. a. Having 
the power of walking. Wilkins. That which hap- 
ns during a passage or walk. Wotton. Mova- 
le ; a court which removes from place to place 
for the exercise of its jurisdiction. Howell. 

AMBULATORY*®, iim’-ba-la-tir-re. n. s. A place 
for walking. Warton. 

A’MBURY, Am/-bi-rd. ns. [ampne, Sax.) A! 
bloody wart on any part of a horse's body. 

AMBUSCA/’DE, Aim-bds-kade’. n. s. [#mbuscade, 
Fr.] A private station in which men lie to surprise 
others; ambush. Dryden. See AMBusu. 

AMBUSCA/‘DO, am-bis-kA/-dd, 77. 2. s. A private 

»st, in order to surprise an enemy. Shakspeare. 

AMBUSCADOED*, dm-bas-ka/-déde. a. Privately 

vwosted. Sir 7". Herbert. 

AMBUSH §, any-basb. 175. n.s. [embusche, Fr.] The 
post where soldiers are placed, in order to fall un- 
expectedly upon an enemy. 
surprising another by lying in wait. Milton. ‘The 
state of being posted privately, in order to 

To A’MBUSH®, dun’-bisl 
Sir 7’. Herbert. 

A’ MBUSHED, an-bish-€d. 359, a. Placed in am- 
bush. Drugen. 

A/MBUSHMENT, din’-bish-mént. n.s. Ambush ; 
surprise. Spenser. Ob. J. Ambush'ment, in poetry. | 

AMBU ST §, Am-bast’. a. [ambustus, Lat.] t 5) 
scalded. Dict 


AMBU‘STION, &m-bas’-tshin. 464. n. s. A burn, or | 


seakt. Dict. Cockeram. 

A/MEL, Am/-mél. rn. s. femuailler, email, Fr.] The 
matter for enamelling. Boyle. . 

To AME/LIORATE§*, d-mé/-64-rite. v. a. [ame- 
liorer, Fr.] To improve, Siinburne. 

AMELIORA‘TION®, a-mé-lé-d-rd-shin. 2. s. Iin- 

rovement. A. Smith. Burke. 

A/MELLED*, Am’-mél-éd. part. a. Enamelled. G. 
Chapman. See ENAMEL. 

AMEN, W-méw’. ad. [yor, Heb.] A term used in 
devotions, meaning, at the end of a prayer, so be it ; 
at the end of a creed, so it is. Psalm xh. 

icy This is the only word in the language that has neces- 
a = consecutive accents.—Seo Principles, No. 
491. ° 

AME'N®, d/-mén’. n.s. These things saith the Amen. 
Rer. iii. 14. 

AME/NABLE, 4-mé/-na-bl. 405. a. Responsible. Sir 
J. Davies. 7 

A‘MENAGE*, pn v. a. [ameneir, Fr.] 

‘o direct or manage by force, Spenser. 

A/MENANCE, 4-mé/-nanse. n.s. [amcenus, Lat.] 
Conduct ; behaviour; mien, Spenser. Ob. J. 

To AME/ND§, 4- . v.a, [emendo, Lat.] To 
correct. Wickliffe. To reform the life. Jerem. 
To restore passages in writers, which are depraved. 
Warturton,. 

To AME/ND, 4-ménd’. v. 2. To grow better. Sidney. 

AME/NDABLE*, fi-ménd’-4-bl. a. Reparable. Sher- 


wood, 
AME’ NDE, 4-mind’. n. s. [Fr.] A fine, by which 
recompense is made for the fault committed. 
AME/N , &-mén/<ldr. 98. 2. s. A corrector. 


Barret. 
AME/NDFUL+*, 


-ménd’-fdl. a. Full of improve- 
ment. Beaumont and 


Fletcher. 


rise. | AMETHO/DICAL, &-mé-tidd’-é-kal. a. 
1. va. To place in ambush. | 
AMETHODIS'T", A-méth’-dist. n. s. [See Meru- 





Delicious, || AME’NDING*, 4-ménd/-ing. n.s. The act of cor 


eK Bp. Taylor. 

AME‘N MENT, d-ménd/-mént. n.s. A change 
from bad to better. Dryden. Reformation of life. 
Hooker, Recovery of health. Shakspeare. 

AME/NDMENT, d-ménd’-mént. n. s. Ln law, the cor- 
rection of an errour committed in a process. 


Blount. . 

AME‘NDS, d-méndz’. x. s. [Corrupted from ame-nde, 
ae Recompense ; compensation, Shakspeure. 
AME'NITY, d-mé@n/-né-té, 511, 2. s. [wmeenitas, Lat.] 

Pleasantness ; agreeableness of situation. Brown. 

Applied also to manners or behaviour, ; 
AMENTA/‘CEOUS, a-mén-th’-shis. 357. @. [amenta- 

tus, aad Hanging as by a thread. Miller. 
AME/NTY®, d-mén’-té. n. s. [amentie, ’'r.] Madness. 


Dict. 

To AME/RCE$, a-mérse’. v. a. [amercier, Fr.] To 

mish with a pecuniary penalty, Bp. Ellys, 

AME’/RCEABLE*, a-mérse’-i-bl. a. Liable to 
amercement. Hale, 

AME’RCEMENT, 4-mérse’-mént. a. s. The pecu- 
niary punishment of an offender. Cowel. Punish- 
ment or loss in general. Milton, 


|| AME/RCER, a-mér-sdr. 98. n.s, He that sets a fine 


upon any misdemeanour. 
AME/RCIAMENT®, d-mérsh’@-a-mént. 2. s. The 
sane as amercement in the juridical sense. Selden. 
AME/RICAN®, &-mér’-ré-kan. x. s. A native of 
America. Milton. 

AME/RICAN*, 4-inér’-ré-kan, a. Relating to Ameri- 
ca. Sir 7. Herbert. 

AMES-ACE, Amz-ise’. n.s. [a corruption of the 
word ambs-ace.] 'T'wo aces on two dice. Dryden. 


Hayward, The act of|| A‘/MESS, Am’-més. n.s. [from amice.] A priest’s vest- 


ment. Dict. 
d Out of 
method ; irregular. 


opist.] A physician who does not practise by the- 
syd a quack. Whitlock. 

A‘/METHYST §, am/-d-thist. n. s. [apeOvoros.] A 
precious stone of a violet colour, bordering on pur- 

tle, Chambers. 

A‘METHYST, am’-é-thist, [in heraldry] signifies 
the same colour in a nobleman’s coat, that purpure 
does in a gentleman's, 

AMETHY'STINE, im-¢-this’-tin. 140. a. Resem- 
bling an amethyst in colour, Grew. 

A/MIABLE) a’-iné-d-bl. 405. a. [aimable, Fr.] Love- 
ly; pleasing. Hooker. Pretending love ; showin 
love. Shak. Pleasant; a tothe eye. Sx T. 
Herbert. Friendly. Ld, Herbert, 

A/MIABLENESS, 4’-mé-d-bl-nés. n. s. Loveliness. 


Burton. 
A/MIABILITY*®, A/-mé-A-bil/-Ib4té. See AmapiL- 


ITy. 
A/MIABLY, &’-né-a-blé. ad. In an amiable manner. 
Blackwall. Pleasingly. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
A/MICABLE$, dm’-mé-ka-bl. 405. a. Friendly ; 


kind, OTE ; 
A/MICAB megs Am/-mé-ké-bl-nés. n.s. Friend- 
i will. 
-6-ka-blé, ad. In an amicable 


li-ess ; 

AMICABLY, 
manner. Philips. 

A'MICE, dm/-mls. 142. n. s. [amictus, Lat.] The 
first or undermost of a priest’s habit, over 
which he wears the alb. Milton, 

AMID, A-mid’, . fon-middan, Sax.] In 

AMIDST ,a-midst’. the midst. Milton. Mingled 
with. Sidney. a, Addison. 

AMUSS, 4-mis’. ad. Faulty ; criminal. Shak, Fault- 
ily; criminally. Hooker. In an ill_ sense, Feir- 
‘ac. Wrong; improper, Hooker, Not according 
to the ection of the thing, whatever it be. Dry- 
den, proachfal; irzeverent. Daniel, iii. {in- 

aired in health. 7 
AMISS*, A-mis’. n. s. Culpability; fault... Shak 
AMI/SSION, &-mish’-dn. 2. s. tniseio, Lat.] 


More. i 
To AMI'T, A-mit’. v. a. To lose. Brown. Little in 
we. \ 

85 


+ 


Loss. 


AMO 


———— oe 


ship. Hooker. 

AMMIRAL®, dm/-mé-ral. See Apmirac. 

AMMONIA, dm-md/-né-4. on. s. Volatile alkali. 
Parkes’ Chymistry. 

AMMONIAC$, fim-mé/-né-dk. 505. xn. s. 
name of two drugs, Gum Amunoniac, and Sal! 
Ammoniac. Chambers. ; : 

AMMONIACAL, dm-md-nl'-4-kal. 506. a. Having | 
the properties of ammoniac salt, Arbuthnot. 

AMMUNITION, &m-mi-nish/-tin, 2. s. [»unitio.] | 
Military stores, Bacon. 

AMMUNITION BREAD,  dm-mi-nish/-An-bréd. 
n. s. Bread for the armies or isons. 

A/MNESTY, dm’-nés-té. n. s. (dpvneria.] An act of 
oblivion, Bp. Sanderson. 

AMNI‘COLIST, &m-nik/-ké-list. n. s. [amnicola, 
Lat. Inhabhing near a river. Dict. 

AMNI'GENOUS, dun-nid’-jé-nds. 314, ms. [eanige- 
nus, Lat.| Porn of a river. Dict. 

AMNION, am/-ne-dn. n, s,[Gr.] The inner- 
A/MNIOS, im -né-bs. 166. ‘ most membrane with 
which the foetus in the womb is covered. Quincy. 
AMO MUM, a-mé/-min. n. s. [Lat.] A sort of fruit 

of a hot spiey taste and smell. Chambers. 

AMONG, a-mang’. 165. prep. [amany, Fe- 

AMONGST, a-mangst’.§ many, Sax.] Mingled 
with. Bacon. Conjomed with others. Dryden. 

A/MORET*, am/-6-rét: x. s. [amoretto, Ital.] A lover. 
Gayton. 

AMORETTE®, dimd-ré. Qn. s. An amorous 

AMOURETTE*®, din4é-rév’.§ woman. Chaucer. 
Love-knots, or flowers. Chaucer. Petty amours.) 
Walsh. 

A’/MORIST, am/-d-vist, n. s. An inamorato ; a gal-| 
lant. Stafford. 

AMORNINGS*, d-mér-nings. ad. In the morniags. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. _ 

AMORO'SA*, din-d-rd/-si. 2. 8, [Ttal.] A wanton. 
Sir 7’. Herbert. 

AMORO'SO, im-6-r6/-sd, n. s. [Ital.] A man en- 
amoured. Guyton. 

A/MOROUS §, ain’-6-ris. 544. a, In love 5 enamour- 
ed. Shat. Naturally inclined to love. Dryden. 
Relating to love, S/ukspeare. 

A/MOROUSLY, 4im’-d-rés-lé. ad. Fondly; lovingly. 


Donne, 

A‘MOROUSNESS, 4m/-6-riis-nés. n.s, The quality 
of being amorous ; fondness; lovingness. Sidney. 
AMO/RPHOUS*, i-inér’-fis, a, Shapeless. | 
AMO/RPHY®, d-mdr’-f@. n.s. [voppn, and the @ priv 

ative, Gr.] Departure from established form. 


Swift. 

AMO RT, d-mbrt’. ad. [a la mort, Fr.] In the state | 
of the dead ; dejected. Nhakspeare. 

AMORTIZATION, f-mér-té-zi!-shan. 

AMO'RTIZEMENT, A-mér’-tiz-mént. 
[amortissement, Fr.] The right of transferring lands 
to mortmain ; that 1s, tosome community that never 
is to cease. Ayliffe. 

To AMORTIZE), a-mér’-tlz. 140. rv. a. To alien 
lands or tenements to any corporation, and their 
successors. Bacon. 

iI have made the last syllable of this word short, con- 
trary to Mr, Sheridan's pronunciation of it, not only be-| 
canse it is so pronounced by Mr. Scottand Dr. Kenrick, | 
but becanse it is agreeable to the general rule. W. 

AMO"TION®, A-md/-shdin. n.s. [amotio, Lat.] Re- 
moval. 7‘. Warton. 

AMO'VAL.*, a-m60/-val. n.s. Total removal. Evelyn. 

To AMO'VE$, d-mééve’. r. a. [amoveo, Lat.) To 
remove trom a post or station: a juridical sense. 
Hale. To remove; to move. Spenser. 

To AMO'UNT'§, &-médnv. v. 2. [monter, Fr.] To 
rise to in the accumulative quantity ; to compose in 
the whole, Burnet. ‘The consequence rising from 
any thing taken altogether. m. ‘To mount 
upwards. Obsolete. Peacham, 

AMO’UNT, f-mdan’. 2.s. The sum total. Thom- 


#on, 
AMO'UR, &-mddr’. x, s. [amour, Fr.] An affair of 
gallantry ; an intrigue. we hi 


| 


Hn, §. 





iy" 559.—Fite, far, fail, f At ;—mé, At ;—pline, pin ;— 
A‘MITY, fn’-mé-té. SLL. nv. 8. [aenitie, Fr.J Front} 


| AMPHIBIU 


P i Chambers. 


AMU 





A‘MPER, am/-pir. 98. 2. s. [ampne, Sax.] A tu- 
mour, with inflammation, 

AMPHIBIOUS 6, dm-fib'-é-@s, a. [dpds and Bios. 
That which lives m two elements, as in air at 
water, Hudibras, Locke. Ofamixed nature. Swift, 


The | AMPHI'BIOUSNESS, dim-fib’-&-as-nés. ns. The 


able to live in different elements. 
, din-fib/-d-im. ns, That which 
lives as well on water as on land. Sir 7’. Flerhert. 


nality of bein 


|| AMPHIBOLO/GICAL, dm-fé-bd-lbd/-jé-kal, 509, a. 


Doubtful, Burton. 

AMPHIBOLO’GICALLY, &m-{@-bé-lbd/.jé-ka-lé. 
ad. Doubtfully. 

AMPHIBO LOGY §, &im-f¢-bdI/-0-j6. 2. 8. [apr Po- 
d aq Discourse of uncertain meaning. Cluacer. 
AMPHI'BOLOUS, dm-fib/-bd-lis. a. [degre and 

fddXw.) Tossed from one to another. Howell. 

AMPHI/BOLY §*, am-tib’-bé-lé. nm. s. Discourse of 
various meaning. B. Jonson, 

AMPHVLOGY, am-fil’-6-jé. n.s. [duge and Myos.] 
Equivocation, ambiguity. Dict. 

AMPHISB. NA, in-fis-bé'-ni. 92. n. s, [Lat] 
A serpent supposed to have two heads. Brown. 

AMP TSC, dum-fish’-é-L. n.s. [dpgiaxtor.] People 
dwelling in climates, wherein the shadows, at dil- 
ferent times of the year, fall both ways ; that is, in 
the torrid zone. 

AMPHITHE/ATRES$, fm-f@-thé/-A-tir. 516, m. s. 
pereenereel A building in a circular or oval 

orm, having its area encompassed with rows of 
seats one above another. Dryden. 

AMPHITHEA’‘TRICAL*, m-fé-thé-dv'-tré-kal. a. 
Relating to exbibitions in an amphitheatre. Warton. 

A/MPLE}, am’-pl. 405. a. [emplus, Lat.] Large ; 
wide 5 chenden. Thomson. Great in bulk. Shak, 
Unlimited, Dryden. Liberal; large. Hooker. 
Magnificent ; splendid. Clarendon, Dhffusive ; not 
contracted 5 as, an ample narrative. 

A/MPLENESS, din’-pl-nés. n.s. Largeness ; splen- 
dour. Stapleton, South. 

To A‘MPLIATE, Aev-plt-tis. r.a, [amplio, Lat] 
To enlarge ; to extend. Brown, 

AMPLIA‘TION, am-plé-d/-shan. n. s. Enlargement. 
Ayliffe. Diffuseness. Holder. 

To AMPLYFICATE, dm-plif-¢-kAte, v. a. [amplifi- 
co, 37. To ae" to amplify, Dict. 

AMPLIFICA‘TION, dm-plé-f@-kA/-shan. n. s. En- 
largement; extension. id. Diffuse narrative. 
Davies. 

AMPLIFIER, fun’-plé-fi-dr. 98. n, s, One that en- 
larges any thing ; one that sr jap Sidney. 
To AMPLIFY, am/-plé-fl. 183. v. a. 'To enlarge. 
Bacon. 'To extend any soy, at io Raleigh. 
To exaggerate any thing. Shak. To improve by 
new additions, Dryden. ; 
To AMPLIFY, Am/-plé-fl. v. rn. To speak largely in 
many words, Watts. ‘To form large representa 

tions. Brown. 

A/MPLITUDE, Am/-plé-tdde. n.s. Extent. Gilan- 
ville, Largeness; greatness. Bacon. Capacity. 
Milton, Splendour. Bacon. Copiousness ; abun- 
dance. Watts. Amplitude of the range of a projec- 
tile, denotes the horizontal line subtending the path 
in which it moved. Amplitude, in astronomy, an 
arch of the horizon, intercepted between the true 
east and west point thereof, and the centre of the 
star at its rising or setting. Magnetical amplitude, 
is an arch of the horizon contained between the sun 
at his rising, and the east or west point of the com- 


PLY, Am/-plé. ad, Largely; liberally. Milton. 
At! ti - fitton. At large; 


viously, Dryden. 
To WMPUTATES, Ain’-pti-tite. v. a. [amputo, Lat.] 
To cut off a limb, Wiseman, 


5, 


; without reserve. 2: 


AMPUTA/TION, Am-pd-ti/-shiin. n. s. The opera- 


tion of cutting off a limb, or other part of the body. 


Chambers. 
AMULET, Am/-h-lét. 2. s. [amulette, Fr.] An ap- 


pended remedy, or preservative 5 tg hung 
about the neck, for preventing or curing diseases. 
Brown, - 


ANA 


ee ee 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, bill ;—dil ;—pédhnd ;—thin, THIs. 


AMURCO'SITY, &-miir-kés’ #48. n. 8. [amurca, 
—_ The quality of lees or mother of any thing. 


To AMU’SE$, A-mize’. v. a. [amuser, Fr.] To en- 
tertain with tranquillity. Donne. To draw on from 
lime to time ; to keep m expectation. Spenser. 

To AMU'SE*, 4-mize’. v. n. To muse, or meditate. 


Le. 
AMU‘SEMENT, 4-mize’-mémt. n.s. That which 
amuses. Rogers. Profound meditation, Fleet- 


wood, 

AMU'SER, 4-mi/-zir. ». s. He that amuses. 

AMU’SINGLY*, &-mty-zing-lé. ad. In an amusing 
manner. 

AMU’SIVE, 4-mil’-siv. 158, 428. a, That which has 
the power of wes 2 won. 

AMU'SIVELY?, 4-mir-siv-lé, ad. In an amusive 
manner. Chandler. 

AMY’GDALATE, 4-mig’-di-late. a. [amygdala, 

Toon reg of almonds, 

AMY’GDALINE, d-mig’-da-line. 149. a. Resem- 
bling almonds, 

AN, an. art. The article indefinite, used before a 
vowel, or h mute, See A. One. Locke. Any, or 


some. Pope. If. Shakspeare. 

This indefinite, and,as it may be called, the euphonick 
article, is said by al] our grammarians to be used be- 
fore a vowel or A mute; but no notice is taken of — 
a instead of it before what is called a vowel, as a usefu 
book, a useful ceremony, a usurer, &c. nor is any men- 
tion made of ita constant usage before A when it is not 
mute, if the accent of the word be on the second sylla- 
ble, as, an heroick action, an historical account, &c. | 
This want of accuracy arises from a want of analyzing | 
the vowels, and not attending sufficiently to the toflu-| 
ence of accent on pronunciation, A eh or investiga.’ 
tien of the power of the vowels would have informed | 
our grammarians, that the letter u, when long, ia not 
eo properly a vowel as a semi-consonant, and perfectly) 
equivalent to commencing y,8; and that a feeling of | 
this has insensibly influenced the hest speakers to prefix 
ato it in their conversation, while a confused idea of 
the general rule, arising from an ignorance of the nature 
of the letters, has geverally induced them to prefix an 
to it in writing. The same observations are applicable 
tathe A, The ear alone tells us, that, before Aeroick, | 
Aistorical, &c. the an ought invariably to be used 5 but 
by not discovering that it is the absence of accent on) 
the A that makes aa admissible in these words, we are 
apt to prefix an to words where the A is sounded, as, an, 
horse, an house, &c. and thos set our spoken and writ-. 
ten langua 
count for the want of accuracy in this article than a 
conjecture [ once heard from Dr. Johnson, that our an- 
cestots, particularly in the time of the Spectator, where 
this misapplication of the article frequently occura, did 
not pronounce the A atthe beginning of words so often 
as we do. 





However this may be, it seeing necessary to) 


a correctness of language to make our orthography and | 


pronunciation as consistent as possible: for which pur- 


pose it may not be uscless to attend to the following, 





ANA 





ANABAPTISTICK®, an-d-bap-tis’-tik. a. Anabap 
tistical, Bull, 

ANABA’PTISTRY®, 4n-f-bap/-tis-tré. n. s. The 
sect of the Anabaptists, Pagi/t. 

To ANABA'PTIZE$*, fin-irbip-tlze. v.a. To re- 
baptize. Writlock. 

ANACA/MPTICK, &n-d-kam/-tik. a. [dvaxdyrrw.] 
Reflecting, or reflected. 

ANACA‘/MPTICKS, dn-4-kAmy-tiks, n. s. The doe- 
trine of reflected light, or catoptricks, 

ANACATHA’RFI K, An-d-bal-thar’-tik. n.s. Any 
medicine that works upwards, Quincy. 

ANACEPHALAZEO'SIS, an-i-séf -A-16-4/-sis. n. 5. 
dvaxepaddiwers.] Recapitulation, or summary of 

@ heads of a discourse. Smith. 

ANA’‘CHORETE 5, an-aik’-6-réte. n. 8. [dvayw- 

ANA’CHORITE, aén-ak’--rhte. 155. §  pijrns.] A 
monk, who leaves the convent for a solitary life. 

onne, 

ANACHORE’TICAL®, An-d-ké-rét’-¢-kal. a, Re- 
lating to an anachorete or hermit. Bp. Ziylor. 

ANA‘CHRONISM6, An-k/-krd-nizm. n. a. [from dvd 


aud yodros.] Errour in computing time. Dry 
ANA’ fino: USTICK®, an-dik’-krd-nis’-tik. a. Con- 
taining an anachronism. Warton. 


ANACLA/TICKS, dAn-d-klat-iks. n.s. [dvd and 
cee) The doctrine of refracted light; diop- 
tricks. 

ANACOENO SIS*, fin-A-sé-nd’-sis, n. s. [avaxoivw- 
as, Gr.] A figure in rhetorick, by which the speak- 
er applies to his opponents for their opinion upon 
the point in debate, Walker. 

ANACREO NTIQUE*, f-nik-ré-6n/-tik. nos. A 
little poem in the manner of Anacreon. Johnson. 
A‘/NADEME®, an’-d-déme, n. s. [avudqya, Gr.] 

Crown of flowers. Drayton. 

ANADIPLO'SIS, an-i-dé-pl’-sis. 520. n. 8. [dva- 
cai Reduplication ; a fi in rhetorick. 

A/NAGLYPH®, an‘--giif. 2. Bay repo! yAégu, Gr.) 
An ornament effected by sculpture. 

ANAGLY’PTICK®*, 4n-d-giip’-tik. n.s. What re- 
lates to the art of carving, chasing, engraving, or 
embossing plate. Evelyn. 

ANAGOGE'TICAL, fu-i-gd-jat/-8-kil. a. [iva- 
yayn.] Mysterious; elevated above humanity. 


ict, 
ANAGO/GICAL, fn-fi-gddje’-¢-kil, a. Mysterious ; 


elevated ; religiously exalted, Cocheran. 


at variance. This sorms better to ne-|| ANAGO/GICALLY, dn-d-gbdje’-¢-kal-lé. ad. Mys- 


teriously, 
ANAGO/GICKS®, an-4-gédje’-iks. n.s, Mysterious 
considerations. I. Addison. 


ANAGRAMS, aAn’‘-A-grim. », 8. [dvd and yoduya.] 


A conceit arising from the letters of a name transpos- 
ed; as this, of W, i, /, d,7,a, m, N, 0, y, attorney- 
general to Charles L, a very jaborious nan, Tnoy/ 
int law, Donne. . 


geurral rules, The article 4 must be used before alli) ANAGRAMMA’TIC AL*, fn-4-grim-miit’-#-kal. a. 


words beginning with a consonant, and before the vowel | 
u when long: and the article 4a must be naed before 
all words beginning with a vowel, except long uj; be- 
fore words beginning with 4 muto, a3, an hour, an heir, 
&e. or before words where the A is not mute, if the ac- 
cent be on the second syllable, as, an heroick action, an 
historical account, &c, For the few words in our 


Forming an anagram. Camden. 
ANAGRAMMA’TICALLY®, | An-4-grim-mat/+- 
kal. ad. In the manner of an anagram. Garton. 
ANAGRA’MMATISM, fn-f-gram’-mi-tizm. ” 431. 
n. s, The act of making anagrams. Camden, 


lan-|| ANAGRA/MMATIST, An-i-grain’-ma-tist. ns. A 


guage where the & is mute, see this letter in the Princi-| 


maker of anagrams. Gamave. 


ples, No. 394: and for a just idea of the letter w, and) To ANAGRA‘MMATIZE, = An-h-erdm’-mé-the. 


the reason why it admits of a before it, when long, see 
Principles, No. 8, and the notes upon it. IV. 


A'NA, &-na. ad. [dva.] A word used in the prescrip- 


tions of physick, importing the like quantity. Corw-|| ANALE’/PTICK, 


ley. 
A' NA, 4-n/'. 2. s. Books so called from the last syl- 


jables of their titles; as, Scaligerana, West, They! 
are loose thoughts, dropped y eminent men, and, 
. i 


collected by their frienc 


ANABA‘PTISM®, An-&-bap’-tlzm. n. s. The doctrine 1 
of Anabaptists. Featley. 
ANABA/PTIST®, fin-d-bap’-tist. n. s. [dvd and Bar| 


ri{w.] One who allows of, and maintains re-haptiz-| 


ing. South. ; : 
ANABAPTVSTICAL®, fin-A-bap-tis’-té-kal. a. Re-' 


lating to the notions of Anabapiists, Milton. 





r.. To make anagrams. Sir 7". Herbert. 

A/NALECTS?®, an’-4-lékts. Collections or fragments 
of authors ; select pieces. 

; dn-A-l4p/-tik. @.  [dvadsierteos.] 
a corroborating : a term of physick. 

mney, 

ANA‘LOGAL, 4n-al’-lé-g4l. a. Analogous; having 
relation, Hale. 

ANALO/GICAL, An-f-lddje’-4-kal. a. Used by way 
of analogy. Stillingfleet. Analogous. LInle. 

ANALOGICALLY, fin-4-lddje’-¢-kal-4. ad. To an 
analogous manner. Potler. 

ANALO/GICALNESS, An-4-lddje’-2-kal-nds. 2. ¢. 
The quality of being analogical. 


pANA LOGISM, au-AP-lOjizm. n.s. An argument 


from the ease to ihe effect. 
a7 


ANA | 


ANC 


(CF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
To ANA/LOGIZE, a-nil’-l6-jlze. v.a, To explain|} ANA‘STROPHE, A-nas’-trd-f@. 518. n.s. [dvac- 


by way of analogy, Cheyne. 
ANA’/LOGOUS, 4-uil/-Id0-zas. 314. a. Having analo- 
y; bearing some resemblance, Arbuthnot 

ANA‘LOGOUSLY*, 
analogous manner, Skelton. 

ANA‘LOGY §, a-ndl’-l0-j@. 518. nos. [dvadoyza.] 
The similitude of relations. Hooker. By gramma-| 
rians, it is used ta signily the agreement of several | 
words in one common mode ; as, from dove is form- 
ed loved. 

ANA/LYSIS$§, &-nal/-lé-sis, 520. 2. s. A separation 
of a compound body into the several parts of which 
it consists. Arbuthnot, A consideration of any 
thing it parts. Newton, A solution of any thing to 
its first elements. Glanville. 

A‘NALYST®, fu’-d-list. n.s. He who analyzes a 
thing. Bp. Berkeley. 

ANALYTICAL, an-A-lit’-1é-kal. a. ‘That which re- 
solves any thing into first principles, Boyle. That 
which proceeds by analysis. Glanville. 

ANALYTICALLY, 4n-a-lit’-té-kal-lé. ad. In such 
a manner as separates compounds into simples. 
Oldisworth. 

ANALY’TICK, an-4-liv'-ik, @, The manner of re- 
solving compounds into the simple constituent parts. 


Watts, 
ee ee , an-d-lit’-ik, n.s. Analytick method. 
ilton, 
To ANALY’ZE(§, an’-f-lize. v. a. [dvadiw.] To re- 
solve a compotnd into its first aig le. 
ANALY’ZER, fin’-4-ll-zar. 98, n. s, That which has 





the power of analyzing. Boyle He who analyzes. | 


’ Student. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS, iut-a-mbr-f/-sls. n. 8. [dvd 
and poo¢dw.] Deformation; a perspective projec- 
tion sage thing, so that to the eye, at one point of 


view, it shall appear deformed, in another, an ex-; 


act representation, 
Ky! have accented this word on the penultimate, as Dr. 
_ Johnson and Mr. Sheridan have done ; as it is a techni- 
cal word, and not naturalized, like metamorphosis.—See 
Principles, No, 520. A 
ANA‘ NAS, a-wi/-nis. n. s, The pine apple. Miller. 
ANA'NAS, wild, d-nd/-nas. n.s. The same with 


eran, 

ANAPEST®, fin’-4-pést. n.s. [dvarafoeros, Gr.] A 
metrical foot, containing two short syllables and 
one Jong ; or a dactyle reversed, Sir J. Davies. 

ANAPE/STICK®, ‘in-d-pés/-thk. a. Relating to the 
anapest. Bentler. 

ANAPE/STICK®, in-d-pés/-tik. 2. s, The anapestick | 
measure, Bentley. 


ANA'PHORA, icnif-0-ra. 92. n. 8. [dvagopa.] A 


—— 





roogi).] A figure whereby words, which should 
Have een precedent, me postponed. Peacham. 
“alk 


d-ndl’-lo-giis-lé. ad. In an|| ANATHEMA, @-nith’-t-ma. 92. n.s. {ava6cpa, 


Gr.] A curse pronounced by ecclesiastical author- 
ity; excommunication. South. Anglicised, and 
written anatheme, Sheldon, The object of the 
curse, or ep cursed. 

ANATHEMA/TICAL, An-f-thd-mav-2-kAl, 509. a. 
That which has the rties of an anathema. 

ANATHEMA/‘TICALLY, — An-d-thé-mat’--kal-lé. 
ad. In an anathematical manner. 


ANA’THEMATIZATION®, — dn-ath’-¢-mi-té-za’- 
shan. rn. s. An extreme cursing. Cotgrare. 
To ANA‘'THEMATIZE, An-Ath’-¢-ma-tlze. rv. a. 


To pronounce accursed. Hammond, 
ANA/THEMATIZER®, &n-ds/-¢-m4-t-zar. rn, s. 
He who pronounces an anathema. Hammond, 
ANATIVFEROUS, an-A-tif-fé-ras. a. [anas, and 
ero, Lat.) Producing ducks. Brown. 
ANA/TOCISM, &-nat/-td-sizm. n. s. [anatocismus, 
Lat.] The accumulation of interest upon interest. 
ANATOMICAL, an-d-tm’-é-kfl. a, Relating or 
belonging to anatomy. Waits, Proceeding upon 
principles taught in anatomy. Siwifl. Anatomized. 


é. 

ANATOMICALLY, an-4-tdm/-é-kal-lé. ad. In an 
anatomical manner. Broren. 

ANA/TOMIST, 4-nat’-4-mist. n.s, He that studies 
the structure of animal bodies, by dissection. How- 


ell. 

To ANA‘TOMIZE, a-niv'-t-mize. rv. a. ‘To dissect 
an animal. Hooker. ‘To lay any thing open dis- 
tinctly. Shakspeare 


| ANATOMY §, A-ndt’-d-mé. 518. n. 8. [dvaropia, Gr. 


The art of dissecting the body, Brown. The 
structure of the body, learned by dissection, Dryd. 
The act of dividing any thing. Bacon, A skeleton. 
Shakspeare. A thin meager person. Shakspeare. 

A‘NATRON, fv-d-triin. on. s. The scum which 
swims i the molten glass in the furnace, which, 
when taken off, melts in the air, and then coagulates 
into common salt. The salt which gathers upoa 
the walls of vaults, 

A/NBURY, n/-bi-ré. n. s. A disease in turnips, or 
the name of a brisk fly that devours the turnips in 
their early state of vegetation. 

A‘NCESTOR§, an’-sés-téir. 98. n.s.  [antecessor, 
Lat.] One from whom a person descends, Shak. 
A‘NCESTRAL+*, dn’-sés-tral. a. Resembling ances- 

tors. Howell. 


|| A‘NCESTREL, fn’-sés-trél. a. Claimed from ances- 


tors. Hiule, 


figure, when several clauses of a sentence are be-|| A/NCESTRY, an/-sés-tré, n. s. Lineage; a series 


gun with the same word or sound, 

ANAPLERO‘TICK, an-4-ple-rov/-tk. a. [dvatAnpéw.] | 
That which fills up any vacuity, 

A/NARCIHL§, an'-ark. 353. n.s. An author of confa-'| 
sion. Milton. 

ANA/RCHICAL, an-fr’-ké-kal. @. Confused ; with- 
out rule or government. Howell. 

ANA/RCHICK?®, an-ar-kik. a. Without rule. Burke, 

sah gh ar gag dn/-Ar-kizm. n.s. Confusion. Sir 
FE. Dering. 

A'NARCHIST®, dn/-Sr-kist. n. s. He who occasions 
confusion, who lives without submission to rule, or 
who defies government. Tooke. 

A'NARCHY, fin’-ar-ké. 2. s. [avapyia.] Want of 
government; a state in which every man is unac- 
countable. Milton, 

ANASA RCA, in-i-shr'-ka. 92. n. s. [ava and capé.] 
A sort of he aM of the whole body, Quincy. 

ANASA‘RCOUS, an-a-sir’-kas. a. Relating to an 
anasarea. Wiseman. 

ANASTOMA‘TICK, An-ds-t6-mat/-ik. a. [avw and 
erépa.) That which has the quality of removing 
obstructions. 

ANASTOMOSIS, An-is-d-md/-sis. n. s. The 
inosculation of vessels, or the opening of one 
vesse] into another; as, of the arterics into the 
vel, 


a er ee 


of progenitors, Spenser. The honour of descent ; 
birth. Addison, 
A’NCHENTRY, Ane/-tshén-tré, n, s. [from ancient.] 
Antiquity of a family ; properly ancientru. Shak. 
A/NCHOR 6, fingk’-tr. 353, 418, n.s. [anchora, Lat.] 


A heavy iron to hold the ship, — fixed to the 
ground, den. ‘That which confers stability or 
security. Hebrews. The chape of a buckle. 


To A‘NCHOR, fingk’-dr. 166. v. n. To cast anchor 
Shakspeare. ‘To stop at. Shakspeare. 

To A‘NCHOR, Angk’-dr. v. a. To place at anchor ; 
to fix on, Shakspeare. 

A/NCHOR, angk’-dr. n.s. For anchore, or an abste- 
mious recluse person. Shakspeare. 

A‘/NCHORABLE®, angk’-dr-a-bl. a. Fit for anchor- 

e. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

A’/NCHOR-HOLD, angk’-dr-hdld. x. s. The hold of 
the anchor ; security, Camden. 

A‘NCHOR-SMITH, angk’-dr-smilth. n.s. The maker 
of anchors. Moxon. 

A/NCHORAGE, fngk’-fir-Adje. 90. n.s, The hold of 
the anchor, Wotton. The set of anchors belong- 
ing to a ship. Shak. ‘The duty paid for the liberty 
of anchoring in a port. Caret. 

A/NCHORED, Angk’-dr-réd. 353. part. a. Held by 
the anchor, Waller. ‘Shaped like an anchor ; 
forked. More. In poet a cross s0 termed, 

s 


ANE 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, 


recluse ; 


A‘NCHORESS*, dagk’-d-rés. n.s. A female recluse. 
Fairfax. 

A‘'NCHORET,, angk’-6-rat. n. $. 

A/NCHORITE, Angk’-d-rite. 155. § rs. 

a hermit. Ap. Usher. 

ANCHOVY, an-tshd/-vé, n. s. [Span.] A little sea- 
fish, mach used for sauce, or seasoning. : 

A’ ENON, dne’-shén-sé. n.s. Antiquity. 

rt. 

ANCIENT §, Ane/-tshént. 542. a. [ancien, Fr.] Old ; 
not modern, Cowel. Old; of Jong duration. Job, 
xii. Past; former. Shakspeare. 

A/NCIENT, ane’-tshéat. n. s. Those that lived in old 
time were called ancients, opposed to the moderns. 
es Senior. Hooker. Old men. Judith, vi. 

A/NCIENT, Ane’-tshéut. n.s. The flag or streamer 
of a ship. Shak. The bearer of a flag. Shak. 

An . IENTLY, Ane’-tshént-lé. ad. old times. 
sseiney. 

sg a a dne/-tshént-nés. 2. 's. Antiquity. 

A'NCIENTRY, Ane’-ishén-tré. n. s. The honour of 
ancient lineage. S r. The character or imita- 
tion of antiquity, rregery. 

eer. *, Ane/-shén-té. n.s. Age ; antiquity. 
Martin. 

ANCILE*, in-sl'-l4. n. s. [Lat.] The sacred shield 

of the Romans. Potter, 


ANCILLARY®, 4n’‘-sil-lAré. [See MaxrLLary 
and Paritvary.] a. [ancillaris, Lat.) An hand- 
maid. Blackstone. 

A'NCLE. See ANKLE. 

A‘/NCOME®, an’-kim. n. s. A small ulcerous swell- 
ing, formed unexpectedly. Boucher. 

A/NUONY, n’-kéd-né. ns. A bloom wrought into 
the figure of a flat iron bar. Chambers. ; 
AND, aad. conj. [and, Sax.] 'The particle by which 

sentences or terms are joined. Spenser, And 


sometimes signifies though. Bacon. 
A/NDABATISM®*, dn’-da-ba-tizm. n.s. [andabate, 


Lat.} Uncertainty. Shelford, 

ANDA'NTE®*, &n-dan’-té. a. [Ital] In masick: 
expressive ; distinct ; exact. 

A'NDIRON, and/-l-dm. 417. n.s. Trons at the end 
of a fire , in which the spit turns. Bacon. 

ANDROGYNAL, dn-drédje’-@-nal, a, Having two 
sexes ; hermaphroditical. 

ANDRO'GYNALLY, dn-drddje’-é-nal-lé. ad. In the 
form of hermaphrodites. Brown. 

ANDRO'GYNE®, dn-drédje’-in. n. s. [dvip and 

vry.| A kind of hermaphrodite, Harmar. 

ANDRO GYNUS, Auv-drddje/-d-nés, 482. n. s. An 
hermaphrodite. 

ANDRO’TOMY, fn-drét’-d-mé. n. s. [dete and 
ETS The practice of cutting human bodies. 

To ANEAL$. See To ANELE. 

ANE/AR®, A-uére’. prep. Near. Bp, Atterbury. 

A‘NECDOTT, An’-€k-dote. n. 8. [isecioros] Some 
thing yet unpublished. Prior. biographical in- 
cident; a minute passage of private life. War- 


ton, 

ANECDO'TICAL*, fn-@k-dér’-¢-kfl. a. Relative to 
anecdoies. ingbroke. : 

To ANE/LE®, 4-n@él’, rv, a. [ele, Sax. oil.] To give 
extreme unction. Shakspeare. 

ANEMOGRAPHY, an-¢-indg/-gra-fe. 518. n. s. 

dvevos and 4 The description of the winds. 

ANEMOM ih SR, ‘4n-é-mdm/-mé-tér. 518. A. s. 
[dveuos and pérpov.} An instrument to measure the 
strength or velocity of the wind, 

ANE' MONE, ’-ném/-6-né. ns. [dvepivn.] The 
wind flower. Miller. 

A/NEMOSCOPE, i-ném’-d-sképe. n. s. [dvepos and 
exécvs.] A machine to foretell the changes of the 
wind, Chambers. ; 

ANENT, f-nént’, prep. Concerning ; about; over 
against. BB. Jonson 


ANES. dnz. Qa.s. The spires or beards of corn. 
AWNS. Awnz.§ = Dict. 


A‘NEURISM, 4n’-d-rizm. 503. n. s. [dvevptvw.] A 
disease of the arteries, in which they become ex- 
cessively dilated. Siarp. 


1 Jonson. 


7 


ANG 


ball ;—3il ;—pddad ;—whin, THIs. 
ANE’W, d-niy. ad. Over again. Dryden. Newly. 


s 


ers. 
avaxwon-|| ANE’ WST*,or ANEUST*, a-nuste’. ad. [nepeyt, 


Sax.}] Nearly ; almost. 
ANFRA‘CTUOSE, an-frak’-tshi-dse. 2a. [anfirac- 
ANFRA‘CTUOUS, aur-frik/tshie’s. § tus, Lat] 
Winding ; mazy. Rey. 
ANFRA‘CTUOUSNESS An-frik/-tsho-fis-nas.461. } 


ANFRACTUOSITY, dn-friktshti-ds'-?-te, 

n. s. Fulness of windings and turnings. Rabelais. 

ANFRA/CTURE, aa-trak’-tshire. n. s. A mazy 
winding. Dict. 

ANGARIA‘TION®*, an-gir-é-d/-shdn. nr. s. [anga- 
rio, Lat.] Exertion. Bp. Huil. 

A'NGELS, Ane’jél. 512. [See Cuaxce] ns. [ay- 
yoos, Gr.] Onginally a messenger, spirit em- 
ployed by God in human affairs. Locke, Sometimes 
used in a bad sense ; as, angels of darkness. Revela- 
tion. Angel, in Scripture, sometimes means mun 
of God, prophet. A beautiful person. Shak. A mes- 
senger of any kind. 3. Jonson. A piece of money im- 
— with an angel, rated at ten shillings. Bacon. 

A 7 Ane’-jé]. a. Resembling angels ; angelical. 

ak: 2 

A/NGEL-AGE*, Ane’-jél-Aje. n. s. The existence or 
state of angels. Becasmont and Fletcher. 

A/NGEL-LIKE, ane’jél-like. a. Resembling an 
angel. Shak. , 

A/NGEL-WINGED*®*, dne’jél-wing’d. a. Winged 
like an angel. Thomson. 

A’/NGEL-WORSHIP®*, ane’-jél-wir-ship. n. s. The 
worshipping of angels. Trapp. 

A/NGEL-SHOT, adne’-jél-shét. n.s. [Perhaps an- 
gle-shot.] Chain-shot, a cannon bullet cut in two, 
and the halves joined together by a chain, Diet. 

ANGE'LICA, an-jél 4-ki. 92. n. s. The name of a 
oa Miller. 

ANGE’LICAL, &p-jél’-¢-kal. 509. a. Resembling 
— Raleigh. Partaking of the nature of an 

ake . Milton. Belonging to angels, Wilkins. 

Se ercerer dn jél’-lé-kal-é. ad. Like as 

angel. 

ANGE‘LICALNESS, 4n-jél/-lé-kal-nés, ns. Re- 
semblance of angels. 

ANGE/LICK, an jél’-lik. 508. a. Angelica). Spenser. 

A'NGELOT, an/-jé-lét. nm. ¢. A musical instrument, 
somewhat resembling a lute. Dict. A gold coin, 
the value of half an angel. A cheese so called. 
Cotgratre. 

A/NGER §, ang’-gir. 409, 98. n. s. Uneasiness or dis- 
composure of the mind, upon any injury. Locke. 
Pain, or smart, of a sore or swelling, T'enple. 
Sometimes used in the plural number. Beamnont 
and Fletcher. 

To A‘NGER, Aang’-gir. rv. a. ‘To make angry. 
Hooker. "To make painful. Bacon. 

A'NGERLY, ang’-gar-lé, ad. In an angry manner. 
Now written angrily. Shakspeare. 

A/NGERNESS*, dng’-gir-nés. n.s. The state of be- 
ing es MS. cited hu Warton. 

ANGIO'GRAPHY, an-jé-dg’-gra-f. n. s. [dyyciov 

— ypdgw.) A description of vessels in the human 


y. 

ANGIO/LOGY, 4n-jé-61/-6-j6. nm. ». It a and 
Aéyos.] A treatise of the vessels of a human body. 

ANGLOMONOSPE/RMOUS, 4n-jé-d-mbn-d-s)fir- 
mils. «a. [dyyciov, povos, awl oxeppa.] Such plants 
as have bat one single seed m the sced-pod. 

ANGIO'TOMY, 4n-jé-dv’-6-mé. n.s. [dyyeior and 
réuvw.] A cutting open of the vessels. 

A/NGLE 4, ang’-gl. 405. n. s. [angulus, Lat.] The 
space intercepted between two lines intersecting 
or mecting. Stone. _ A corner. Spenser, ; 

A/NGLE§, fing’-gl. n.s. [anyel, Sax.] An instru- 
ment to take fick, consisting of arod, a line, and a 
hook. Sidney. 

To A‘NGLE, angel. v.n. To fish with a rod and 
hook, Waller. To try to gain by some artifices. 
Shakspeare. : 

To A‘NGLE®, ang’-gl. v.a. To entice. Sidney. 

A/NGLED*®, Ang’-gld. part.a. Having angles. 2. 
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A/NGLE-ROD, aing’-gl-réd. n. s. The stick to which ag ogg oath i dn-€-inad-vér’-siv- nde 


the line and hook are —e- Bacon, wer of animadverting. Dict. 
A/NGLER, De eo 98. n.s. He that fishes with || 7'o ANIMADVERT, fin-?-mid-vért’.. v. n. {on- 

an a madverto, Lat.) T censures, Dryden. To 
A/NG inflict rac hel 


of Germany; a name also by which 
have been called. Z'emple. 

A/NGLICAN?®*, Ang’-glé-kan. a. English, Feil. 

A/NGLICANS, Ang’-glé-kan. n. s. A member of the 
church of E ingland. Burke. 

To A‘NGLICISE*, dng’-gli:-size. v.a, Tomake Eng- 
lish. Edeards. 

A/NGLICISM, dng'-glé-slzm. n.s. An English idi- 
om. Milton, 


A/NGLING®, Ang’-gilng.. n.s, The art of fishing 


with a rod. ‘Davo 
A/NGLO-DANISH, fing’-glé-da-nish. a. What re- 
lates to the English Danes. Wotton 
A'NGLO-NORMAN* ing rent, n.s. An 
English Norman. 
A‘NGLO-SAXONS, ding’. i gid-siks-tn, n.s. An Eng- 
lish Saxon. Warton 
A'NGLO-SAXON®, ding’ gld-sdks-dn, a. What re- 
lates to the A nglo-Saxons. Bp. Nicholson. 
A‘/NGOBER, ang go-bar, 98. n. s, A kind of pear. 
A‘NGOUR, ang’-gdr. n.s. [angor, Lat.] Pain. 


Harvey 
AINGRILY, Aing!-gré-ld. ad. 


ANGRY. de 
Gen. xv shoe’ art. 
Lag Xxv. 


res, §*, the’ -gléz, n.s.[Angli, Lag? tp prekie 


In an angry manner. 
409. a. Touched with anger. 
ing the appearance of anger. 
Painful ; inflamed ; smarting. ise- 


ANGUV/LLIFORM®, Aing-gwil’-8-fdrm.a. [ 


and forma. os Fishes Which are soft slp. 
Vat ry like the Fao and have not scales, 
A‘NGUISH6, ang’ bina 340. ns. [angoisse, Fr.] 
Excessive ae s 
A/NGUISHED, 


Ang’- wit. 359. Seized 
with anguish ; D, gw Bp. Hail. — 
—e » dng’-gh- lar, 98. a. Having 


les or 
Consisting of an le. Newton. 
ANGU LA’ Re ry, _ gtr bab _cTh quality 


M being an 
ANGULARLY. ie givlir-td. ad. With sngles or 
comers, 


. Jonson 
A/NGULARNESS, ang’- gi-lar-nés. n. s. Being an- 


angles, Woodward. 
ANGULO'SITY, dng-gi-lds'-¢-t8. n. s. Angularity ; 
cornered form 
A‘NGULOUS, Ang’- gt-lis, 314. a.. Hooked ; angu- 
lar. Glanville. 
ANGU'ST §, — 409, 98. a. [angustus, Lat.] 
Narrow ; strait. 
ANGUSTA’TION, ‘ing 
of making narrow 
ANHELA‘I 
The act of C panting 5 ; being out of breath. Cockeram. 
ANHELO’SE ¢-ldse’. a. Out of breath. Dict. 
ANIE/NTED, dn’-¢-én-téd, a. [ancinter, Fr.) Frus- || 
trated ; brought to satin Chaucer. 
ANVGHT* #, d-nite’. ad. In the night. Chaucer. 
ANVGHTS, é-nltes’, ad. In the night time. Shak. 
A’ = ee ii. n.s. The shrub from which indigo is 
530. n. s, [anilitas, Lat.] 


Di 
AX ENE ISS, 4-nlle’-nés. 
ANIFLITY, deni Het a The state of being an || 
old woman vay Sala 
A/NIM ABLE, § An’ mA-bl, 4 405. a. That which may lat 
receive animation. 
ANIMADVE/RSAL+*, dn-}-mid-var'-sAil. n. s, That 
— has the power of perceiving and judging. 


A 
ANIMADVE’RSION, 4n-é-mid-vér’-shan. in| 








gibi ‘shin. n.s. The act || 


Reproof. Clarendon. Punishment. Sif. 
law, an ecclesiastical animadversion has only a = 
spect to a temporal punishment. Ay/iffe. 
peer rof notice, Glanville. 
ANIMA IVE/RSIVE, an-é-madd-vér-sly. 


Percipient. Glanville. 


Pereep- 


428, a. { 


a) tga ergo’ IVE‘RTER, Ha mad-vér’-tiir. n. s, 








"Khe 
‘ION, etd, n. 8. [anhelo, Lat.} | ans An/-niits, n. s. [annat 





He 

asses censures, Milton. 
WNT AL §, an/-¢-mal. n. = [animal, Lat.] A living 
creature co al. By way of contempt, 
we say of a stupid oan ‘that he is a stupid ani- 


mal, 
apa re An’-¢-mil. a. That which belongs to ani- 
ANIMA/LCULE, An-?-mal/-ktle. n. s. A small ani- 
aNina'Lity, An-é-mal/-¢-t¢. n. s. Animal exist- 


Smit 
To MUNIMATE §, an’-¢-mate. v. a. [azimo, Lat.] 
To ae to make alive; to give powers bo. 
‘NI ATE, ig arom hig 91. a. Alive; g 
A n'-¢- possessin 
animal life, Bacon. ; 
A/NIMATED, dn/-¢-mA-éd. part. a. Lively; vig- 


ANTMATENESS, An’+-mate-nés. n.s. The state 
of being animated. Dict. 

ANIMA/‘TION, An-é-mé/-shan, n. s. The act of an- 
imating. The state of being enlivened. 


Brown 
| A'NIM ATIVE, fn’-¢-mi-tiv. 157. a. That which 


has the 
A'N Lrg hag 
i] 


gr of giving life. 
a 521. n.s. That which 


la, ia,|| ARVMOSE, ke aro re mbee’, 427. a. [animeux, Fr.] Full 


of spirit 5 hot. 
ANIMO’SENESS, is tebacbetl ale n.s. Spirit ; heat. 


Dict. 
ANIMO'SITY, 4n-¢-més’-sé-1é. n. 8. [animosites, . 
Lat.] Vehemence of hatred ; passionate maliguit ¥. 


A/NISE, An/-nis. 140. n. s. raga Lat.] pe achir 
of apium or parsley, with large sweet-sceni¢ 
seeds. Miller. ‘ 

| AYNKER, Ank’-fr. 98, 409. n. s. [ancker,, Dutch. 
hy psc wag a used at Amsterdam, a 


ANKLES, An snk 405. n. s. [ancleo Sax.] The 
int which joins the foot to the leg. Wiseman. 


7 


ARGU ATED, 4ng’-gi-ld-téd. a. Formed with AWKLEDS, fink’-kld. a. Relating to the ankles 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


| A‘/NKLE- egy hee Ank’-kl-béne. n.s. The bone of 
the ankle 
A/NNALIST, Per fet. n.s. Awriter of annals. 


Milton 
AINNALS, An’-nfilz. n. s. [annales, Lard History di- 
ted in ‘the order of time. 
ANAC, An/-nal-lize. v. a. To record 


es, Lat.] First fruits, 
Acts of Parl. B p. Barlow. Masses said in the 
Romish chureh Pag the space of a year. Ay/iffe 


| To ANNEAL 6§, an-néle’. v. a. [anselan, Sax. “Te 
heat glass, that the colours laid on it may fix. 
Herbert. To heat glass after it is blown, that it 


may not break, To heat any thing in such a man- 
ner as to give it the true temper. 
pio ge \G*, dn-néle’-ing. n. s. The art of tem- 


Spratt 
TANNER, Rants v. a. 


at.] ‘To unite to at the os 
to a greater. To united posteriori. Raleigh, 
™, dn-néks. n.s. The thing annexed. Broirn. 
ANNEXATY®, dn-nék/-sd-ré. na, s. Addition. Se 


ANNEX ATION, fin-nék-sh’-shan. 
tion; addition. Bacon. Union. Aulifie. 

ANNE’ 'XION, dn-nék/-shan. n. s. Addition. Rogers. 

ANNE/XMENT, An-néks’-mént. n. s. The act of an- 
nexing. Thet thing annexed, Shakspeare. 

ANNI ILABLE, An-nl’-hé-l4-bl. «. 'T hat which 
may be reduced to nothing. Clarke. 

| To ANNIHILATE §, tn-nf hélate, roa. [ad, and 


annecto, annexum, 
‘o unile a smaller 
vin 


n. s, Conjune- 


ANN 
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ANS 


a 





nihilem, Lat.) To reduce to gee Bacon. To|;ANNU’LMENT®, dn-ndl’-mént. x. s. The act of 
er. 


destroy, Ruleigh. ‘To annul. Hoo 


xy Englishmen, who have been bred in foreign semina- 
a where they pronounce thei in Latin fi 
era 

because they pronounce the Latin word from which it 


apnulling. 
To ANNU'MERATE §, fin-né/-mé-rite. 91. v. a. [an- 


numero, Lat.) T’o add to a former number. 


"|| ANNUMERA’TION, an-nd-mé-ri/-shan. 2. s. Ad- 


; ke ¢, gen 
y pronounce this word as if written an-ne-he-late, 


dition to a former number. 


is derived in the same manner: but Englishmen, edu-|| Jo ANNU/NCIATE §, an-ndin’-shé-dte, 91, 357, 196. 


cated in their own country, pronounce the 7, when it 
ends a syllable, with the accent on it, both in Latin and 
English, as it is here marked. WW. 


eT ILATE*, &n-ni-hé-lAte. a. Annihilated. 

Swift, 

ANNIUILA’TION, an-nl-héta’-shiin. n. s. The act 
of reducing to nothing. The state of being reduced 
to nothing. Hooker. 

ANNIVE’RSARILY*, an-né-vér’-sfi-ré-lé. ad. An- 
nually. Bp. Hall. 

ANNIVE/RSARY, dn-né-vér’-si-ré. n. s. [annirer- 
serius, Lat.) A day celebrated as it returns in the 
course of the year. Stillingfleet. The act of cele- 
brating the anniversary day. Dryden. 








va. [arnuncio, Lat.) To bring tidings. Chaucer. 

ANNUNCIA/TION, An-ndn-sh¢é:-4’-shdn. n. s, The 
name given to the day celebrated in memory of 
the angel's salutation of the blessed Virgin ; solem- 
nized with us on the twenty-fiilh of March. Bp. 
Taylor, Proclamation; promulgation. Haminanid. 

A/NODYNE*, An’-6-dine. n. «. j and oduvy.] A 
medicine which assuages pain. Arlndinot. 

To ANO'INT §, a-néinv’. v. a. [enoint, Fr.] To rub 
over with unctuous matter. Slut. ‘To smear. Dry- 
den, "To consecrate by unction. Shakspeuare. 

ANO'INTER, a-ndin’-tar. n.s. He that anoints. Grev. 

ANO'INTING®*, a-ndint’-ing. n. s. Anointment. 
Hakewill. 


ANNIVE/RSARY, 4n-né-vér’-sd-ré, a. Annual ;|} ANOINTMENTS, 4-ndinv’-mént. n. s. The state of 


Meat Ray. 

ANNI "ERSES, an/-né-vérs, on. s. Anniversary. 
Drudlen. 

A‘'NNO DOMINI, An’-nd-démn/--né. {Lat} Ls 


‘the year of our Lord; as, anno domini, or . 
1751; that is, in the 175]st year from the birth of 
our Saviour, Middleton, 

ANNO'ISANCE, An-ndé/-sdnse. n. s. A nuisance. 
Bloamt. Ob. J. 

A‘ NNOLIsS, Av -nd-lis. n. s. An American animal, 
like a lizard. 

ANNOMINA/TION®, An-ndm-é-nd/-shan. [annomi- 
natio, barb. Lat.] Alliteration. T'yrwhit2. 

To A‘'NNOTATE®, an’-nd-tte, ». a. [annoto, Lat.] 
‘To make annotations. Jive. 

-ANNOTA’TION, an-nd-t4/-shdn. n. s. Notes written 


upon books, le. 

ANNOTA'TIONIST®, fn-né-tW’-shdindst. n. s. A 
writer of notes. Worthington. 

A/NNOTATOR, 4n-nd-td/-tar. 52]. n.s. A writer 
of notes. Bp. , 

To ANNOUNCE 4, an-nddnse’. v. a. [annuncio, 
Lat.] To publish. Miiton. To pronounce. Prior. | 

ANNOU'NCEMENTS, an-ndiinse’-mént. n. s. A de- 
claration ; an advertisement. 

ANNOUNCER’, an-nddnse’-sir. n. s. A declarer ; 
a proclaimer. Ci 2, 

To ANNOY §, dn-nde’. 329. v. a. [annoyer, Fr.] To 
incommode ; to vex. Sidney. 

ANNO'Y, dn-nde’, n. s. Injury; molestation, Shak, 

ANNOYANCE, An-néé’-anse. n.s, That which an- 
noys. Shak. The state of being annoyed. Hooker. 

ANNO’YER, fin-néé’-dr. 98. n. s. He that annoys. 

ANNO'YFUL*, 4n-née’-fal. a. Full of annoy or trou- 
ble. Chaucer. 

ANNOY’OUS*, An-nde’-ds. a. Troublesome... Chau- 


cer. 

A'NNUAL 6, dn’-nii-4l. 2. [enmel, Fr.] That which 

. . comes yearly. Pope. ‘That which is reckoned by 
the year. Shak. That which lasts only a year. 





zt. ‘ 
A/NNUALLY, An/-nd-dl-lé, ad, Yearly. Brown. 
A/NNUARY*, An’-nd-d-ré. a. Annual. John Holl. 
ANNU‘ITANT, An-nd’-¢-tAnt. n. s. He that possesses 


an re Idler, 
ANNUITY 6, an-ni’-2-t@. rn. ». cme Fr.]) A 
_— rent. Cowel. A yearly allowance. C 


To ANNU'L §, an-nill’. v. a ectnggts? old Fr.] To 
make void; to abolish. Rogers. To reduce to 
nothing. Milton. 

A/NNULAR §, dn’-nd-lar. 88. [annwaire, Fr.) In 
the form of a ring. Cheyne. 

A/NNULARY, an’-nfi-la-ré. a. In the form of rings. 


Ray. 

A/NNULET, fin/-nd-lét. n. s. [annulus, Lat.] A little 
ring. In heraldry, a of the coat-armour of 
several families. “In architecture, the small square 
members, in the Dorick capital, under the quarter 


being anointed. Milton. 
ANO/MALISM, A-ném/-a-llzm. n. s. Anomaly ; ir 
regularity. Dict 


AN MALYSTICAL, &-ndm-4-lis’-t0-kal. 509. a. 


Irregular : a term in astronomy. 
ANO/MALOUS, é-ném/-d-lds. a. Irregular ; out of 


rule. Brown. 
ANO/MALOUSLY, &-ném/-i-lds-lé. ad. Irregular- 


ly. Brown. 
ANOMALY $4, d-ném/-4-lé. n.s. [dvwpados.] Irregu- 
larity ; deviation from the common rule. Buéler. 
A/NOMY, An’-d-mé. n. s. [a priv. and vopos.] Breach 
of law. Bramhall. 

ANON, &-nén’. ad. Quickly; soon. Shak. Some- 
times ; now and then. Millon. 

ANO/NYMOUS, d-ndn’-2-mids. a. [a priv. and évopa.] 
Wanting a name. Ray. 

ANO/'NYMOUSLY, d-nén’-¢-mis-lé. ad. Without 


a name. Swi/?, 

A‘/NOREXY, an’-nd-rék-sé. 517. ns. [dvopngca-] 
Loathing of food. 

ANO/'THER§, dn-ftn’-dr. 98. a. [anthar, Goth.] 


Not the same. Locke. One more. Shak. Any 
other. 1 Samuel, ii. Not one’s self. South. Widely 
difierent. South. 

ANO’'THERGAINES, fn-drn’/-dr-ganz. a. Of an- 
other kind. Sidney. 

ANO/THERGATES"*, fn-dru’-dr-gates. a. Of an- 
other sort. a oang be 

ANO’/THERGUESS, an-iirn’-fir-gés. a. Of a differ- 
ent kind, Howell. 

ANOU’/GH*, ANOW®*. See Exoven, Exow. 

ANGATED, an’-sh-téd. a. [ansatus, Lat.] Having 

vandles. 

A/NSLAIGHT®, an’-slate. n. s. [plazyan, Sax.] An 
attack; a fray. The parent, perhaps, of Ox- 
SLAUGHT, Which see. um.and Fl. Ob. T. 

To A‘NSWER$an’-sér. 475,98. v. 2. _, papian, 
Sax.] To speak in opposition. Boyle. To be ac- 
countable he Shak. To vindicate. Swit. To 
give an account. Temple. 'To correspond to. Prov. 
xxvii, To act reciprocally. Dryden. To stand 
as opposite or correlative to something else. Bp. 
Toue: To succeed. aga . 

To A'NSWER, an’-sdr. rv. a. To speak in return to 
a question. Dryden. To be equivalent to. Eccl. 
x. To satisfy any claim, Sidney. To bear pro- 
portion to. Swift To perform what is endeavour- 
ed. Atterbury. To comply with, Shak. To ap- 

pear to any call. Shak. ‘To be over-against any 


thing. Shakspecre. De de 
ANSWER §, dn’-sr. 475. n. s. That which is said 
in return to a question, Locke. An account to be 
given to justice. Shak. In law, a confutation of a 
charge. Ayliffe. Retaliation. Shabepesre, 
A'NSWER-JOBBER, 4n’-stir-jbb/-bar. ». s. He 
that makes a trade of writing answers. Swift. 
A/NSWERABLE, 4n/-sir-4-bl. 475. a. That to 
which a reply may be made. Obliged to give an 
account. cae ei an Sidney. Pro- 


ANT 
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portionate ; suitable. Milton. 
Bacon, Equal; equivalent. 


er. 
fn'-sdr-A-blé. ad. Suitably. 


correlative. Hook 

A‘/NSWERABLY, 
Brerewood., 

A‘NSWERABLENESS, 4An’-sr-4-bl-nés. n. s. The 
meen of being answerable. Harmar. 

A'NSWERER, an’-sdr-dir, 554. n. s, He that an- 
swers. Sidney. 

ANT’ §, ant. ns. [emetc, Sax.) An emmet; a pis- 
mire, Shakspeure, 

A'NT-BEAR, ant’-bare. n. s. An animal that feeds on 
ants, Roy. 

A/N'T-HILL, Anv’-bill, n. s. The small 

ANT-HILLOCK, ant-hil’-lék. § protuberances in 
which ants make their nests. Ray. 

ANT. A contraction for and if it. 

ANTA'GONISM §*, dn-tig’-d-nizm. n. s. Contest.’ 

ANTA‘'GONIST, dn-ta Salat. n. 8. One who con- 
tends ; an opponent. Hooker, Contrary. Addison. 
In anatomy, the anagenist is that muscle which 
counteracts some others, Arbuthnot. 

ANTAGONIT STICK®, an-tig-d-nis'-tik. a, Contend- 
ing as an antagonist. 2B. Jonson. 


To ANTA‘GONIZE, an-tag’-d-nize. v. n. To con- 


tend, 

ANTA'GONY §*, an-tie’-d-né. ns. [deri and 
éywna.] Contest, opposition. Milton. 

ANTA‘LG ICK, an-tal’-jik. a. [dvrt and dAyos.] 
That which softens pain. 

ANTANACLA‘SIS, int-i-n-kla'-sls, 2,8. [Gr.] A 

figure in rhetorick, when the same word is repeat- 
ed ina different, if not ina contrary signification. 
jt is also a returning to the matter at the end of a 
long parenthesis, Smith, 

ANTAPHRODI'TICK, fnt-4-frd-dit’-Ik. a. (dvr? and 
‘Agpodirn.] Medicines against the venereal disease. 

ANTAPOPLE'CTICK, ant-Ap-pd-plék'-tik. a, Good | 
against an egg 

ANT A’RCTICK, au-tark’-tik. a. [avr?, against, and 
doxros.| The southern pole. Milton. 

AN'TARTHRITICK, Ant-r-thriv-ik. a. [deri and 
dp§p:ris.] Good against the gout. 

Good 

against the asthma. 


AN'TASTHMA‘TICK, dnt-dst-mav-ik. a. 

A'NTE, an’-té. A Latin particle signifying before, 
frequently used in compositions; as, antediluvian, 
before the flood. 

A‘NTEACT, dn‘-té-akt. ns. A former act. Dict. 

ANTECEDA‘NEOUS*, dn-té-sé-da/-né-fis. a. Go- 
ing before. Barrow. 

To ANTECE’DE 6, an-té-séde’. v.n. [ante and ce- 
do.) To precede, Hale. 

ANTECE/DENCE, An-té-sé’-dénse. n. s. Prece- 
dence. Hale. 

ANTECE/DENCY®, An-té-sé’-dén-sé. on. s. The: 
state of going before. Fotherhy. 

ANTECEDENT, dn-té-sé/-dént. a. Going before ;| 


baal South, 
ANTECE DENT, fn-té-sé’-dént. n.s. That which! 
s before. South. In grammar, the noun to. 
which the relative is subjoined. Aseham. In logick, | 
the first proposition of an enthymeme or argument, | 
consisting only of two itions. Watts. 
ANTECE DENTLY, An-t-sé/-dént-lé, ad. Previ- 
ously. South. 
ANTECE'SSOR, An-té-sés'-siir. n. s. One who 
oes before; the principal. Sir £. Sandys, One 
that posseSsed the land before the present possessor. 


Bredy. 

A'NTECHAMBER, an’-té-tsham-bar. [See Cnam- 
nEK.) 2. s. The chamber that leads to the chief 
apartment. Dryden. 

A'NTECHAPEL?*, éuy’-té-tshAp-@l. ns. That part 
of the chapel through which the passage is to the 
choir or body of it. Warton. 

ANTECURSOR, 4n-é-kir’-sér. ns. [Lat.] 
One who runs before. Dict. 

To A‘NTEDATE, aw’-té-date. v. a. [ante ond do, 
datum, Lat.) To date earlier than the real time. 
Denne, Vo take before the proper time. Beau- 
mo and Pletcher. 


Suitable; suited. 
’ 
igh. Relative ; 





A‘NTEDATE*, n/-té-dite. n. s. Anticipation 


Donne. 

ANTEDILU‘VIAN, an-té-dd-li’-vé-An. a. [ante and 
diluvinn.] Existing before the deluge. Woodward. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN, an-té-dé-li’'vé-dn. n.s. One 
that lived before the flood. Bentley. 

A‘NTELOPE, an’1¢-ppe. n. s. A goat with curled 
or wreathed horns. Npenser. 

ANTELU’'CAN*, fin-té-Itv’-kiin. a. [antelucanus, Lat} 
Early; before day-light. Bp. Hall. 

ANTEMERUDIAN, du-té-mé-ridj’-¢-n, 294, 376, 
SUT. a, Betore noon. 

ANTEME’TICK, ant-é-mév-ik. a. [avri and jjpéw.] 
The power of stopping vomiting. 

ANTEMU‘NDANE, dn-té-miain’-dane. a. [ante and 
mundus.) Before the creation of the world. Young. 

ANTENU MBER, 4n-té-néim/-bar, n. s. [from ente 
and number.) ‘The number that precedes another. 


Bacon, 
AN’TEPAST, 4n’-té-past. n.s. [ante and pastuim.] 
A foretaste. Decay of Piety. 
A‘NTEPENULT, dn-é-pé-nadl’, n. s, [antepenulti- 
ma, Lat.] The last syllable but two. 
ANTEPILEPTICK, ant-ép-¢-lép’tik. a. [dvr and 
Pind ig A medicine aguinst convulsions. 


rown, 
To A‘NTEPONE, an’-té-pdne. rv. a. [antepone, Lat.] 
To set one thing before another. Dict: 
ANTEPREDI'CAMENT, = dn-t¢-pré-dlk/-A-mént. 
n. 8. [antepredicamentum, Lat.| Something previous 
to the doctrine of the predicament. 
ANTERIORITY, an-té-ré-r'-¢-18. 2. s. Priority. 


Pope, 

ANTERIOUR, dn-t/-ré-dr. a. [enterior, Lat.] Go- 
ing before. Broten, 

ANTEPA‘SCHAL*, an-té-pas’-kal. a. [ante aud 
paschal.] Relating to the time before Easter. 
Nelson. 

A‘NTEROOM®, fn’-té-rddm. n. s. The through 
which the passage is to a principal apartment. 
Shakspeare. 

ANTETE/MPLE®*, 4n-té-t€m/-pl. 2. s. What we 
now call the nave in achureh. rh ristian Antiquities. 

ANTES, in’-téz. n. s, [Lat.j Pillars that support 
the front of a building. 

ANTESTO MACH, An-te-stém/-ak. 166. n. s. A 
cavity which leads into the stomach. Ray. 

To A‘NTEVERT®, An‘-t¢-vért. v. a. [anteverto,Lat.] 
‘I’o prevent. Bp. Hall. 

ANTHELMUNTHICK, 4n-thél-min‘-thik. o. [avr 
and &d With That which kills worms. Arlnhnot, 

A‘/NTHEMS fn’-thém. n.s. [ar@vpvos.] A song, per- 
formed as part of divine service. viam. 

A‘/NTHEM-WISE*, an’-thém-whe. ad. According 
to the manner of singing anthems ; that is, alter 
nately. Bacon. 

A‘NTHEMIS®, ain’-thé-mis, n. s. Camomile. Tare. 

ANTHOLOGY §, fin-thdl’-6-jé. 518. n. s. [dvOodoyia.} 
A collection of flowers. A collection of devotions 
in the Greek church. A collection of poems, 


Ferrand, 
ANTHOLO'GICAL, An-thd-lddje’-ik-al. a. Relating 


to an anthology. 

A’ inl eg Y’S FIRE, An’-16-néz-flre’. n. s. The ery 
sipelas. 

A'NTHRA X, an’-thriks. n.s. [dv@pag.] A scab or 
blotch that is made by a corrosive humour ; a car- 
bunele, Qrincy. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, An/-thrd-pél'-0-j¢. n. s. [dv- 

Opwros and dé, al The doctrine of auatomy, __ 

ANTHROPOMORPHITE, . dn-thrd-pd-mér-fit. 
n. 8. [arPowropopgos.] One who believes a human 
forin in the Deity. More. 

ANTHROPO PATHY, An-thrd-pdp’-A-thé. n. s. [dv- 
Opwros, man, and gg 2 The sensibility, or the 
massions of man. Bp. Hall. 

ANTHROPO PHAGI, an -thrd-pdf’-d-jl. on. s. 
[drOpwses and ¢dyw.] Man-eaters ; cannibals. , 
eSiLys re, 

ANTHROPOPHAGY S$, 4n/-tird-pdt/-A-jé. on. s. 
Cannibalism. Brown. 


|| ANTHROPOSOPHY, Sei-tiatpte' oR. n. ©. (de. 


ANT 


ANT 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—éil ;—pddnd ;—thin, rHis. 


Bopwros and cogla.] The knowledge of the nature 
of man. 
aN THYPNOTICK, ab Seve ik. a. That which 
has the power of preventing sleep 
ANTHY OCHONI DRI ACK An-thip-b-kbn’ -dré- 
ak. a, Good against hypochondriack maladies. 
ANTHRYPOPHORA, &n-thré-pof--ra, 2. 5. 
Lisvestoene A figure in ‘rhetorick, which signifies 
a contrary illation, or inference. Smith. 
ANTHYSTE RICK, fin-this-tér’-rik. ¢. Good against 
hystericks. 
ANTT, [avri.] A particle much used in composition 
with words derived from the Greek, and signifies 
mr i to; as, antimonarchicul, opposite to mon- 


rehy 
ANTIACID, fin’-té-iis/-Id.'n. s. Alkalis, Arbuthnot. 
ANTI abd LE®, an’ -té-i-pds’-s}, n.s. [Eom dvri 
and apos SE. ontrary to apostles. Potte 7 
e 


ANTL eRMi SIAN®, ‘dn-té-dr-min’-yan. 8. 
ae ho oe the Arminians, or Arminianism. Bp. 
ANTIARTHRITICKS*, sc 5 ada ae nN. 8. 
Medicines to assuage the g t. Dict 
ANTICACHE’CTICK, ance ka. kak-afk, a, Medi- 
cines for a bad constitution, 
~ ANTICHRIST §*, dt’-té-kriste. n. s. The great en- 
emy to Christianity. 1 John. 
ANTICHRI/STIAN, an-té-kris’-tshdn. 2. Opposite 
‘to Christianity. South. 
ANTICHRIESTIAN*®, An-té-kris’-tshan. n.s. He 
who is an enemy to Christianity. Rogers 
ANTICHRYSTIANISM, an- tke etm n.S. 
ition to Christianity. Decssy of 
AN CHRISTIA‘NITY. an-té ashe fn’ bd, 
n.s, Contrariety to Christianity. T'rapp 
ANTICHRONISM, 4n-tik’-rd-nizm. n. 8. [avr and 
aa viation from the right order of time. 
apres ] De from the right order of 
To SANTUCIPATES, An-tls’-¢-pite. v.a. [anticipo, 
Lat.] To take something sooner than another, so 
as to prevent him that comes after. Hammond. 
ie take dei before the time. Dryden. 'To fore- 
e. To preclude, Shakspeare. 
ANTICIPATELY, in-tiy’-A-phte-Ié. ad. By an- 
AN’ NTCIPA“TION, fin-tis-st-ph/-shdn. n,s. Taking 
something before its time. Holder. Foretaste. 
‘Aue rbury, Opinion implanted before the reasons 
can be known. Stilling eet, 
ANTICIPATOR® fin-tis’-¢-pa-tér, 2. s. A pre- 
venter; a forestaller. 
ANTUCIPATORY®, an-tis’-¢-pa-tér-¢, a. That 


which takes up something before its time. More. 
ANTICK 6, 4n/-k. a. Odds ridiculously wild. Shak. 
A/NTICK, An/-tik. n. s. He that plays anticks; a 
buffoon ; the anticks or _—_ themselves. Shak. 
Odd appearance. Spense. 
To A‘NTICK, ade 64 ra. ty make antick. Shak. 
A‘NTICKLY, dn’-tik-lé. acd. In an antick manner. 
Shakespeare, 
ANTICLI MAX, an-té-kll-maks. n. s. [dvri_ and 
wiipaé.] A sentence in which the last aa ex- 
sses something lower than the first. A 
TIC ONSTITU TIONAL® , tnt ta ash. tly’= 
ag ar a. Against the constitution. Bolingbroke. 
ANTICONVU'LSIVE, an-té-kén-val/-siv. a. Good 
inst convulsions. Floyer. 
A NTICOR, an'-te-kér. 166, n. 8. [dvrt and cor.] A 
preternatural swelling i oh : horse’s breast, opposite 
to his heart. Furrier’s D 


A’NTIC ‘OSMETICK* ee a. De- 
structive of beaut . Luttelton. 

ANTICOURTS, /té-korte. a. In opposition to 
the court. 

ANTICOURTIER, Jin-d-kbrelshir. ms, One 
that opposes the 

ANTICHEN TORS An-td-krédd’-tbr. n. s. One that 


noses the Creator. Milton, 
AN /D@TAL, din-t-d0/-t8, a. That which has 
ality of anantidote. Broten. 


ANTIDO'TARY®, to-te-ddte"heré, a. Serving for 
a counterpoison, Cotgrave. 





To A‘NTIDOTE §*, dn‘-té-dote. 
with Dore s.an More. 

ANTIDOTE §, an’-té-ddte. n. s, ‘gia, A med- 
icine given - — the mischiefs of another, as ot 

ison. Qui 

ANTIDY SENT E/RICK, fin-td-dis-2n-tér/-ik. a 
{2 dyri and dysenteria.] Good against the bloedy flux. 

ANTIENT*. See ANcrenr. 

gM itl ny SLA/STIC Ks, fin-té-€n-thi-zhe-iv 41k 

pore’ enthusiasm 

ANT IEPISCOPAL*, din-td-t-pis/-kd-pal. a a, Ad 
verse to episcopacy. King Charles I. 

gh odor #,4n/-té-fise. n.s. Opposite face. B 


Jon 
ANTIF AN. \TICK* faetb- foe Te. n.s. An ene- 
my to fanaticks. 
ANTIFE’/BRILE, tinal 140. a. Good 
against fevers. Floye 
ANTIFLA/TTERING i, An-té-flat’-tdr-ing. a. Op 
site to flattering. Delony. 

ANTIUYSTE’/RICKS, din-td- his-tér/-rik. ms. A 
medicine good against hystericks, Bp. Berkeley. 
ANTILO/GARITHM, an-té-ldg’-d-rithm, n. s. he 
complement of the logarithm of a sine, tangent, or 
secant; or the difference of that logarithm from 

the logarithm of ninety degrees. C 
ANTYVLOGY, an-til’-6-jé. nr. s. firnieyte} ‘A con- 
tradiction between any words and passages, 


v. a. To furnish 


ANT rbot arp IST, An-til’-d-kwist. n.s. [dyri and 
l A contradictor. Dict 

AN 1. NOY" dna okwe oud e — old word, 
denoting 


preface, tale or pe 
ae: {GUSTRI sAL* level l-tr-kl a. 
ainst the office of a magistrate, South 


AN IMANI/ACAL®, an-té-ma-ni’-kal, a. Good 
ainst madness, Battie. 
A‘NTIMASQUE®, én‘-té-misk. xn. s. A lesser 


masque, in contradistinction to the principal 


Al ns , ' 
ANTIMINISTE/RIAL*, ~veldneragg Sati a. 
Opposing the ministry of the Gra 
ANTIMONA’RCHICAL, fn/-td-ndcnar-heckAl, a. 
"Against government by a single person. Addi- 


son. 

ANTIMO/NARCHIST®, an-té-indn’-nfr-kist. 7. s. 
An enemy to monarchy. Life of A. Wood. 

gga age An-té-md’-né-d). a. Made of anti- 
mony. Gre 

ANT MONY $, An/-té-miin-@, 546. n.s. [ayr: and 
povos.] A mineral substance, used in manufactures 
and medicine. Chambers 

ANTIMO/RALIST*, sad-nbe-Ali ns. An 

enemy to aire i 

ANTINEPHRI'T CK, rian nefrtt/-ik, a. Medi- 
cines “rN diseases of the re 

ANTINO MIAN’, fn-té-nd/-mé-dp. n.s. [dvr? and 
vouos, Gr.) One of the sect called Antinom: ans, 
enemies to the observance of the law. South, 

ANTINO’MIAN?, an-té-nd/-mé-An. a. Relating to 
the Antinomians. Bp. Hall. 

ANTINO MIANIS} Me. fAn-t¢-nd/-mé-dn-izm. 
The tenets of the Antinomians. Bp. Hall. 
A te dn-tin’-6-mist. n. s. He who pays 
to the law. Bp. Sanderson, 

ANTE OMY §, an-tin’-6-mé. 518. 2. s. A contradic- 
= between two laws, or two articles of the same 


Baker 
ANTIPAPALY, , an-té-pi/-pal, a. Opposing popery. 
ANTIPAPI'STICALS, fn-te-ph-pls/-td-kAl. a. Op- 
sin 
aNTIPMRALLEL®, | fin-t&par-dl-lél. a. Running 


in a con direction. Ham 


mond. 
ANTIPARAI a Rage oe wei ia laa a. Effi- 


cacious seme the 
ANTIPATHE’T AL * nf tdepit-thde!-2-kil a. 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing. Howell. 
ANTIPATHE/TICK®, fn-té- me a, Of an 
ite disposition, Leon Li. 
ANTVPATHOUS*, Praia Reha. a. 
Beaumont and Fletc 
ANTI/PATHY$§, tot aa 518. n. 5. [avrs and 


nm. &. 


Adverse. 


ANT 








ra@os.] A natural contrariety to an thing, so as 
to shun it involuntarily ; aversion. Sh e. 
ANTIPERISTASIS, iin’ -1¢-pe-ris'-t4-sis, 520, 
n, &. Lael pes | ‘ihe opposition of a contrary 
quality, by which the quality it opposes becomes 
heightened or intended. Coiwley. 
ANTIPESTILE/NTIAL, an/-té-pés-te-Jen/-shal. a. 
Efficac'ous against the plague. Harvey. 
ANTIPHLOGESTIC K*, an-té-f6-jis’-tik. @. Good 
against inflammation. Sir W. Fordyce, 
ANTIPHLOGISTICK*, | fin-t0-16jIV-tik. [See 
PULOGIsTON.] n. 8. lab and pdroyleros.] edi- 
cines which check inflammation. Bp. Berkley. 
A/NTIPHON §*, dn’-té-fon. ns. [aves and gw, 
Gr.] The chant or alternate singing in the choirs 
« scathedrals. Crashaw. An echo, or response. 


otton 

ANTI PHONALS®, An-tif-d-nAl. a. 

antiphon. Christian Antiqitirs. 

ANTIPHONAL®, An-tif’-6-ndl. n.s. A book of 
anthems. Burnet, 

ANTIPHONER*, an-tif’-d-ndr. a. s, A book of 
anthems, or antiphons, Chaucer. 

AN'TIPHO/'NICAL*, iin-té-fén/-nik-Al, a. The same 
as ANTIPHONAL, Wheatley. 

ANTIPHONY®, fin-tif’-d-né. n. s. The same as 
AntipHon. Milton. 

ANTI'PHRASIS, n-tif!-fra-sis. 519. n. s. [dvri 
and ¢pacts.] The use of words in a sense opposite 





Relating to the 


to their proper meaning. South. 
ANTIPHRA’STICALLY®, dn-té-frds/-tik-Al-lé. du. 


In the manner of an antiphrasis. Bp. Morton. 
ANTI'PODAL, fin-tip’-6-dil. 518. a. Relating to 
the countries inhabited by the antipodes. Brown. 
ANTE PODES, in-tip’-6-déz. n. es and réées.] 
Those people who, living on the r side of the 
globe, have their feet directly opposite to ours. 

Shak, Used by way of opposition, Stafford, 


7 We frequently hear disputes whether this word 
should be pronounced in four syllables, as it is here 
with the accent on the second : or in three, us if divided 
into an-ti-podes, with the accent on the first ryllable, 
and the last rhyming with abodes. To solve the dith- 
culty, it must be observed, that the word is pure Latin; 
and that, when we adopt such words into our own Jan. 
guage, we seldom alter the accent. If, indeed, the sin- 
gular of this word were in use, like satellite, 155, then 
we ought to form the plural regularly, and pronounce it 
in three syllables only ; but as it is always used in the 
ar hs and is perfect Latin, we ought to pronounce it 
in four. 


“ To counterpoise this hero of the mode, 

‘* Some for renown are singular and odd . 

“ What other men dislike is sure to please, 

“ Of all mankind, these dear antipodes : 

“ Through pride, not malice, they run counter still, 

“ And birth-days are their days of dressing i/].” 
Young's Love of Fame. W. 


A’/NTIPOISON®, an-té-pdé/-2'n. n.s. An antidote. 


ANTIPOPE, dnd H he 
A! n’-te- . nm. $s. He that usurps t 
Pe edom. Bp. Take i. 
A'NTIPORT®, dn/-té-pdrte. nm. s. An outward gate 
or door. Smith. 
ANTIPRELA‘TICALS, An-té-pré-ldt’-8-kAl. a. Ad- 
verse to prelacy. Bp. Morton. 
AUNTIPR ESTS. fn’-td-prést. 2. s, An enemy to 
sriests, Waterland, 
ANTIPRVESTCRAFT®, An-té-préést’-kraft._n. s. 
a wsition to priesteraft. Burke. 
ANTIPRUNCIPLE®, an-té-prin’-se-pl. n.s. An op- 
sosite principle, Spenser. 
A! TIPROP IET*, dn-té-prof-fat. n. s. An oppo- 
site, or an enemy to prophets, Mede. 
ANTIPTO'SIS, an-tip-16/-sis. 520. n. s. [dvrirrw- 
eis.) A figure in grammar, by which one case is 
ea for another. 
ANTIPU/RITAN®, An-td-pa’/-ré-tan. on. s. An op- 
o<er of puritans. Warton. 
ANTIQUA/RIAN §#, dn-td-kwh/-ré-An. a. Relating 
ae may, Warburton. 
ANTIQ A’RIAN*, An-td-kwa/-redn. on. ¢. 
“Per, for antiquary. Warburton. 











An 
Im-|| ANTITYPE, ary-t8-tipe. 
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ANTIQUA'RIANISM®, &n-t¢-kwa/-ré-An-izm. n, ». 

ove of antiquities. Warburton. 

A'‘NTIQUARY, an’-té-kwi-ré, n. s. [antiquarius, 
Lat.) Studeut of antiquity ; a collector of ancient 
things, South. 

A/‘NTIQUARY, An’-té-kwa-rd. o. 
old; antique. Shakspeare. 

To A‘'NTIQUATE 4, an’-t¢-kwite. v. a. [antique, 
Lat.] To make obsolete. Hale. 

A/NTIQUATEDNESS, An/-té-kwh-téd-nés, on. ¢. 
The state of being antiquated or obsolete. Appen- 
dix to Life of Mede. 

A/NTIQUATENESSS, fn/-té-kwate-ués. n.s. The 
state of being obsolete. 

ANTIQUA‘TION®, fin-té-kwi/-shiin. m. 8. The 
state of being antiquated. Beanwmont, 

ANTYQUE 4, dn-téek’, 112. a. [antiquus, Lat.] An- 
cient; old. Shak, Of genuine anuquity, Dryden. 
Ofold fashion. Spenser. Odd; wild; autick. Donne, 

ANTIQUE, fn-téek’. n.s, An antiquity ; an ancient 
rarity. Swi/?. 

ANTUQUENESS, fin-t&k/-nés. nm. s. 
ance of antiquity. Addison. 

ANTVQUITY, An-tik’-kwé-té. n. s. Old times. Ad- 
dison. The people of old times. Raleigh. ‘The 
remains of ald mes: Bacon. Old age. Shak. 
Ancientness. 

ANTIREVOLU’‘TIONARY®, an-té-rév-6-li’/-shan- 
-ré.a. Adverse to revolutions. Burke. 

ANTIREVOLU’TIONIST®, An-t6-rév-6-li/-shiin- 
ist. m.s. He who opposes change or revolution. 
Guthrie. 

ANTISABBATA/RIAN*, an-td-siib-bat-th/-ré-dn, 
n.s. One of a sect so called. Pagit. F 

ANTISACERDO'TAL®, -td-sis-sér-do'-tal. a. 
Hostile to priests. Waterland. 

ANTTISCUW, in-tish’-d-1, n. s. [dvr? and cna.) In 
geography, the people who inhabit on different 
sides of the equator, who, consequently, at noon, 
have their shadows projected opposite ways. 
Chambers. 

ANTISCORBU'TICAL, dn/-té-skér-biy’-té-kal. a. 
Good against the scurvy. Arladhnot. 

ANTISCORBU’TICKS, n-t¢-skér-bl-tiks. n. s. 
Medicines against the scurvy. Arbuthnot. 

ANTISCRI'1 uecaae Be n. s, 


Opposition to the holy scriptures. le, 
ANTISCRIPTURIST®, fot -skrip-t-rist. on. s, 
One that denies revelation. Boyle. 
ANTISE/PTICK, an-té-sép/-tik. a. [dvr and enxw } 
Counteracting putrefaction, ie. 
ANTISE’PTICK*, dn-te-sép/-tik. n. s. A remedy 
against putrefaction. Sir W. Fordyce. 
ANTISPASIS, An-tis'-pi-sis. n. s. [avri aud exaw.] 
The revulsion of any humour into another part, 
ANTISPASMODICKS*, ooliags 1 lii nS. 
Medicines that relieve spasms. Battie. 
ANTISPA‘STICK, an-té-spiis’-tik. a. [dvr and 
eracrixos.] Medicines which cause a revulsion of 
the humours. 
AN'TISPLENE’TICK, fn’-té-splén’-¢-tik. a. Effica- 
cious in diseases of the spleen. Floyer. 
ANTISTES*, in-tis’-téz. n.s, [antistes, Lat.] The 
chief priest or prelate, Milton. 
ANTIS TROPHE, fin-tis’-trd-f@. nm. 8. [dvriorpo- 
¢.] In an ode sung in parts, the second stanza of 
every three, or sometimes every second stanza. 


Milton. 

ANTISTROPHON*, 4n-tis’-trd-fon. mn. s. A 
figure which repeats a word often. Milton. 

ANTISTRUMA'‘TICK, fin’-té-strd-mat’-ik. a. [avri 
and struma.) Good against the king’s evil. Wiseman. 

ANT? THESIS, An-tith’-&-sis. n. a _favetone] 
Op ition of words or sentiments. - 

A'NTITHETON*, Naan — [dvriBerov, 
Gr.] Ano ite. structions for Oratory, 

ANTITHE’TICAL®, An-té-dhér--kal. a. Placed in 
contrast. Mason, 

ANTITRINITA/RIAN*, fin-té-trin-¢-1d r?-An. n. s. 

opposer of the doctrine of the Trinity. Pagit. 
ns A peak ea That 

which is resembled or a out by the type; - 


Improper, for 


An appear- 


APE 


= of which the type is the representation. 

urnet. 

ANTITY’PICAL, An-té-tip’-¢-kAl. a. That which 
relates to an Tati 

ANTIVENE/REAL, An’-té-vé-né/-ré-Al. a. Good 
against the venereal clisease. Wiseman. 

A/NTLER$, anv-lar. n. s, [andowillier, Fr.] Properly 
the first branches of a stag’s horns ; but, generally, 
any of his branches. Brown. 

A‘NTLERED, Ant’-lér'd. a. Furnished with antlers. 


Vernon. 

ANTO ECI, in-té’-sl. 296. n. 8. (dvr? and oixéw.] 
Those inhabitants of the earth, who live under the 
same meridian, and at the same distance from the 
equator ; the one toward the north, and the other 
to the south. Chambers. 

ANTONOMA‘SIA, 4n-tb-nd-mi’-zhé-A. 453, 92. 
n. $. [dvri and évona.] A form of speech, in which, for 
a proper name, is put the name of some dignity. 
Thus a king is called his majesty. Smith. 

AN’TRE, An wee aes s. (antrum, Lat.} A cavern. 


Shakspeare, Ob. J. 

A’/NVIL§, an’-vil. n.s. [enpiile, Sax.) The iron 
block on which metal is laid. Shak. Any thing 
on which blows are laid. Shak. To be upon the 
anvil, is to be in a state of preparation. Swift. 


A‘NVILED*, dn’-vil’d. .a. Fashioned on the 
anvil. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
g-zl’-¢-1¢. 479, 480. n.s. Trouble 


ANXIETY, 4p 
of mind about some future event. T'illotson. 
Lowness of spirits, with uneasiness of the stomach. 


A/NXIOUSS, Ank’-shis. 490. a. [anrivs, Lat.] Dis- 
tu about some uncertain event. yden, 
Carefal ; unquiet. Dryden. Careful, as of a thing 
of great importance. Locke. 

A'NXIOUSLY, 4nk’-shds-lé. ad. In an anxious 
inanner. South. 

AUNY, @n/-né. 89.- —— entry, Sax.] Every ; 
whoever he be. Shak, hosoever ; whatsoever. 
Ss position to none, Dent. xxxii. 

ANY-WHITHER*, én/-n¢é-hwirn-dr. ad. Any 


hak. Wt is used in 
where. Barrac. 
ANY-WISE®*, @n’-né-wize. ad. In any manner. 


Barro. 

A/ORIST, A’-d-rist. 2. 8. [ddpreros. 
term in the Greek grammar. Blac. : 

AORTA, b-br’-td. 92. n. s. [door), Gr.] The great 
artery which rises immediately out of the left ven- 
iricle of the heart. Quincy. 

APA/CE, &-pase’. ad. Quickly ; speedily. Spenser. 
With haste. Pope. Hastily ; with speed. Milton. 

APAGO'GICAL, Ap-A-gidje’-¢-kal. a. [araywyi.] 
A demonstration which not prove the thing 
directly ; but shows the absurdity of denying it. 


Chambers. 
RITHME'SIS*, hp-A-rith-miv-sis, n. 8. [dra- 


Indefinite ; a 
al. 


AP» 
or Iusans, Gr.] A figure in rhetorick ; enumeration. 
Rhetorical 


rmnmar. 
APART, a-pact’.. ad. [apart, Fr.] Separately. 
Raleigh. “ps eae of toads. bryan Dis. 


tinctly. Raleigh. Ata distance from. Shakspeare. 
APA/RTMENT, &-part/-mént. n. s, A room. Sir J. 


Dentuom. 
sg ok att fip-A-thét’-ik. a. Without feeling. 
arris, . 
A/PATHIST®, Ap’-d-thist. n. s. A man without feel- 


ing. 

APATHYSTICAL*, fp-f-his’-t0-kal. a. Indiffer- | 
em; uofeeling. Seward. 

A/PATHY §, fip/-&-thé. n.s. [a and xa00s.) The qual- |] A 


ity of not feeling. Afillon, 

APR§, ape. n.s. [apa, Sax.] A_kind of monkey. 
Shek. An imitator, Shak. Formerly th 
for a fool. S&; 

To APE, Ape 

AK, or 


_v. a. To imitate. Dryden. 


APL’ APE’EK, a-péke’. ad. In a posture to 

pierce ; formed with a point. 
A‘PENNINE®, 4p’-én-nine. ns. A vast tiige of 
yA 


mountams running through Italy. Bean. an 
A/PEPSY, Ap’-@p-sé. 503. n. s. 
natural concoction. Quincy. 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab 


{Azeyea.) A loss of 


APO 


y—thin, THis. 


A/PER, w’-pér. n. s. A ridiculous imitator. 
APE’RIENT,, a-pé/-ré-4nt. a. [aperio, Lat.] Gently 


Po ve. Bacon. 
APE’RITIVE, a-pér’--tiv., a. That which has the 
uality of opening the bowels. Harvey. 


APE/RT§, 4-part’. a. [apertus, Lat.) Open; with- 
out disguise ; aaa Fotherby. Pod open 


voy pes 

APE/RTION, a-pér’-shiin. n. s. An opening. Wot 
ton. The act of opening. Wiseman. 

APE/RTLY, a-pért’-lé, ad. Openly. Bale. 

APE/RTNESS, &-pért/-nés. n. s. Openness. Holder. 

A/PERTURE, Ap’-dr-shire, 460, 463. n, s. The 





, ball ;—8ll ;—pdind 


act of opening. Holder. An open place. Glanville. 
aes Newton. Enlargement; explanation. 
lor. 

APE/TALOUS, A-pér’-4-Ids. 314. a. [a and xeradov.] 

A'PEX, ae paks. n. 8. (Lat.] The tip or point. B. 
Jonson 
A figure in grammar, that takes away a letter or 
syllable from the nning of a word. ‘ 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in which it is at 
yi Cheyne. 

APHE' TA, a-t&-ta. n. s. The name of the planet 

APHE'TICA , -fer'-é-kil, a. Relating to the 
apheta. 

APHILA/NTHROPY, &f-AWln/-thrd-pe. n.s. (4 

A/PHONY, at-0-né, x. s. [a and gvy, Gr.] A loss 
of bays Quincy. 

A/PHORISM §, af-6-rizm, 505. n.s. [dgopiepos, Gr-} 

wn. 

A/PHORISMER*®, Af-d-riz-mfair. n.s. A dealer in 

A/PHORIST®, af -d-rist. x. s. A writer of aphorisms. 
Nelson. 

APHORUSTICAL, Af-d-ris'-té-kAl. a. Having the 

APHORUSTICALLY, Af-d-ris’-té-kal-lé. ad. In the 
form of an aphorism. Harve : 

APHRODISI/ACK, af’-frd-dizh’-¢-4k. Relat- 
ing to the venereal disease. 
follower of Venus, Cleaveland. 

lace where bees are kept. Swi/t. 

APICES, i-p¥’-séz. n. s. taper, at.] Little knobs 
of a flower. Quincy. 

APIECE, &-péese’. ad. To the part or share of each. 
and Fletcher. 

ing the bg 
Shak.’ Foppish ; affected: Shak. Silly ; trifting. 
Glanville, Wanton; playful. Prior, 
; Milton. 

A’/PISHNESS, d/-pish-nés. n.s. Mimickry ; foppery. 
Congreve. 

APUTPAT, a-pit’-pat. ad. With quick palpitation. 
cient Ke carried in sea vessels, ison 
PO/CALYPSE §, 4-pdk’-a-lips. n. s. [azo 

the sacred canon. 


The hole next the object glass of a telescope or 

Without petala or flower leaves. 
APH! RESIS, &-fbr'-d-sis. 1U4. n. s. [Agaipcers.] 
APHE'LION, &-fe-\e-dn. n. 8. [dd and #05] 

int remotest from the sun. 

which is the giver of life in a nativity. Dict 

and g:AavOpwria, Gr.] Want of love to mankind. 

A maxim. Bro: 

aphorisms. Milton. 

form of an aphorism. 

Ye 

APHRODISIACAL, Af'-frd-dé-2l'-A-kal. 2451. a. 
A/PHRODITE®, af-frd-dite. n.s. ['Agpodirn-] A 
A/PIARY, a/-pé-d-ré, 534. ns. [apis, Lat.] The 

that grow on the tops of the stamina, in the middie 
APVECES*, A-pédse’-22. ad. In pieces. Beaumont 
A/PISH, &/-pish. a. Hay ities of an ape. 
A’/PISHLY, @/-pish-lé. ad: In an apish manner. 

Congrere. 
APLUSTRE, 4-plis'-tdr, n. s. [Lat.] The an- 

xadorre.} 
Revelation ; the last book in 


Milton. 
e term!) APO'CALYPTICAL, 4-pdk-4-IIp’-té-kal. a. Con- 


| cerning revelation, or the book so called. Burnet. 
APOCALY PTICALLY, d-pék-d-lip’-te-hale, av. 
In such a manner as to reveal something secret. 
APOCALY’PTICK®, a-pdk-a-lip’-tik. a. The same 
as apocalyptical. Spenser. 
) APOCALY PTICK®, a-pok-A-liptik. n.s. Apoca- 
Ivptieal writer, Lightfoot. 
'APOCOLE, i-pds'-6-ph. 
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nm. §. [uroxcot ‘ Cir.] A 


APO 


APO 


(CP 559.—Fate, far, fall, fit;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin;— 
figure in grammar, when the last letter or sylla- || A‘/POPHTHEGM, ap’-0-thém. 503. n.s. LaxdgAéypa.) 


ble of a word is taken away; as, apoplex for apo- 


exy. 

abockust ICK, ap-d-kras’-tik. a. [droxpéorixa.] 
Endued with a repelling and astringent power. 
Chambers. 

APO'CRYPHA §, &-pdk’-ré-fa. 92. n. s. [droxpiarw.] 
Books appended to the sacred writings ot doubt- 
ful authority. Hooker. : 

APO'CRYPHAL, a-pok/-ré-fal. a, Not canonical ; or 
uncertain authority. Hooker. Contained in the 
apocrypha. Addison, An account of uncertain 
credit. Bp, Burlow. A person of uncertain credit. 
B. Janson, 

APO'CRYPHAL®, a-pok/-ré-fal. n. s. A writing not 
canonical. Hanmer. , 

APO'CRYPHALLY, 4-pdk’-ré-fal-lé. ad. Uncer- 
tainly. 

APOCRY’PHICAL*, ap-6-krif’-¢-kal. a. Doubtful ; 
not authentick, Bp. Bull. : 

APODI'CTICAL, Ap--dik’-te-kal. a. [drédéckis, Gr-]. 
Demonstrative. Brown. ‘ 

APODI'CTICALLY, Ap-d-dik/-té-kAl-6. ad. So as 
to be evident beyond contradiction, 

APODI'CTICK*, aép-d-dik’-tik. a. Demonstrable. 
Robinson. . 

APODI XIS, ip-b-dik'-sis. 527 .n.s. Demonstration. 
Sir G. Buck. 

APO'DOSIS*, 4-péd!-d-sis. n. 8. [drodoers, a) The 
application or Jatter part of a similitude. Mede, 

APODYTE' RIUM, i-pbd-4-e-ré-dm. n, s, [dr0- 
étreptoy, Gr.] A dressing-room : the rooin before the 
entrance into the convocation-house at Oxford is so 
called to this day. Anciently the dressing-room 


of baths. Life of A. Wood. 
APOGAY ON, ip--je-bn, 527. Dn. 8. [ded and 
A‘POGEE, 4p’-6-)¢. 503, Q y), Gr.) A point 
APOGE it, ip-O-jé/-tim, 5 in the heavens, 
in which the sun, or a planet, is at the greatest dis- 


tance possible from the earth in its whole revolu 
tion. Chambers. 

APO GIATURA*, i-pbdje’-¢-A-488 -ra. a. 8, [Ial.] 
A cadence, in musick. iin, 

A/POGRAPH*, ap/-0-grif. n. s. [dxoypagov, Gr.] Al 


copy. 
APOLLINA’ RIAN*, d-pél-¢-nd/-ré-An. 2 n.s. One of 
APOLLINA‘RIST*, 4-pél-¢-nid/-rist. the sect of 
Apollinaris of Lacdicea, who maintained monstrous 
notions about the nature of Christ. Hooker. 
APOLOGE’TICAL, 4-pél-d-jév-¢-kal. Qa. That 
APOLOGE’ TICK, daspol-6-jér tk. : which is 
said in defence. Hakewill. 
APOLOGE’TICALLY, &-pél-4-jét'-4-kl-¢. ad. In 
the way of defence. 
APO'LOGIST, 4-pdl'-4-jist. 2. s. He that makes an 
apology. es Bu 
To APO'LOGIZE, &-pdl'-6-jlze. ven. To plead in 
favour of. Decay of Piety. 
APO'LOGIZER, 4-p6l-6-jl-zir. n. s. Defender. 
Tlanmer. 
A‘POLOGUE §, Ap’-6-lbg. 338, 503. n. s. [Arodoyos, 
Gr.] Fable. Brown. 
A‘/POLOGUER®, free or n.s. A fabler. Burt. 


APOLOGY §, a-pél’-6-jé. 518. n. 8. [drodoyia.] De-| 
fence: excuse. Milton. | 
APOMECO’METRY, Ap/-d-mé-kém/-mé-tré. 527. 


n. 8, Ges and pixos.) The art of measuring things 

ata distance. Dict. 

APONEUROSIS, '-pdn-ni-rd’-sis. n. s. [ard and 
vskpev.] An expansion of a nerve into a membrane. 
euup, 

APO PHASIS, i-pdf -i-sis. 520. n.s. [arbgacis.] A 
figure, by which the orator seems to wave what he 
would plainly insinuate. Smith. 

APOPHLE/GMATICK, Ap-}-flég’-mfi-tik. 510. n. s. 
[azo and @Aypa.) ‘That which has the quality of 
drawing away phlegm. 

APOPHLE/GMATISM, ap-d-flég/-mvi-tizm. n.s. A 
medicine to draw phlerm., Bacon. 

APOPHLEGMA’TIZANT, fip-6-fl@g-mat'4-zfint. 
#.8. Any remedy which causes an evacuation of 
humour. Quincy. 


A remarkable saying ; a valuable maxim. Drown, 
APO PHYGE, '-pdbt -¢-jé. n.s. [axogvy?.] In arehi- 
tecture, that part of a column, where it begins to 
yb out of its base; the spring of the column. 
hambers 


APO'PHYSIS, 4-pbf-t-sis. 520. n. s. [dropvers.] 
The prominent parts of some bones. Quincy. 

APOPLE'CTICAL, ap-6-plék’-é-hal. 2 a. Kelating 

APOPLE’CTICK, dp-6-plék’-tik. to an apo- 
lexy. Brown. 

APOPLE'CTICK? p-d-plék’-tik. m. s, One seized 
with an spoplexy: Cruttchibull. 

A’/POPLEX 9, ap’--pléks. 2. s. Apoplexy.. Dryden. 

A‘POPLEXED, ap’-0-plékst. a. Seized with an apo- 
slexy. EXT Ae, 

A/POPLEXY 9, Ap/-6-plék-sé. 517. n. s. Leste} 

A sudden deprivation of all internal and extern 

sensation, and of all motion, unless of the heart 

and thorax. Quincy. 

APORIA, 4-pd'-ré-A. 505, 92. n. s. eee) A 

figure by which the speaker doubts where to be- 


APORRHOEA, ty-phr-r¥’-. 92. n. 8. [arof) 

f , ap-por- . Wen. s. [aroppden. 

Effluvium. Glanville ? J 

APOSIOPE SIS, i-pbzh4-4-pt’-sis, 520, 526. n. s. 
[arocidrners.] A form of speech,by which the speak- 
er, through some affection, breaks off his speech 
before it be all ended. Simith. 

APO'STASY, 4-pds'-tf-sé. n.s. Departure from what 
a man has professed. Ay/iffe. 

APO'STATE 4, Ap-pis’- le. 91. n. s. [dxocrerns.} 
One that has forsaken his profession. Ay/if/e. 

APO'STATE*, fip-pbs’-tite. a. False; ‘traitorous. 


Spenser. 

es PO'STATE*, ap-pés’-tite, v.n. To apostatix. 
Jontegu, 

APOSTA’TICAL, dp-pbs-tit/-¢-kfl. a. Afier the 
manner of an apostate. Sandys. 

70 APO'STATIZE, a-pds’-td-tze. v. n. To forsake 
one’s profession. Worthi , 

To APO'STEMATE, 4-pés’-té-mate. 91. r. n. To 
become an rere ilton, 

AVPOSTEMA‘TION, 4-pds-té-ma’-shin, x. s. The 
formation of an aposteme. Grew. 

A/POSTEME S$, ap’-d-stéme. 503. 2 n. s. [droerijpa 

Gr.] An ab 
-sl. 472, 405. n.s, [dréerodos.] A 


A/POSTUME, ap’-6-stiime. 503. 
scess. Brown. 

APOSTLES, 4-pés’ 
person sent with mandates by another. It is par 
ticularly applied to them whom our Saviour de 
puted to preach the Gospel. Shakspeare. 


<7 This word is sometimes heard in the pulpit, as if di- 
vided into a-po-stle ; tho second syllable like the first 
of po-et. If the long quantity of the o, inthe Latin 
apostolus, is urged fora similar length of the English 
apostle, let us only turn to No, 537 of the Principles, and 
we shall see the futility of arguing from the Latin quan- 
tity to ours, If these reasons are not satisfactory, it is 
hoped that those who are abettors of this singular pro 
nunciation will alter rt sec into ¢-pi-stle, the second 
syllable like pie, and then their reasoning and practice 
will be uniform. WH’. 


APO’/STLESHIP, &-pds’-sl-ship. n. s. The office of 
an apostle, Donne. 

APO'STOLATE®, 4-pés’-td-lite. n. s. Apostleship 
Killingleck. 

APOSTO! LICAL, ap-ds-tl’-¢-kal.a. Taught by the 
apostles. Hooker. 

APOSTO’LICALLY, fp-ds-tOV-¢-kal-I. ad. In the 
manner of the apostles. More. 

APOSTO'LICALNESS, fip-és-t6l’¢-kél-nés, in. s. 
The quality of relating to the apostles. More. 

APOSTO LICK, Ap-}s-t6l’-lik. 508, a. Taught by or 
belon ing to an apostle. Dryden. 

APOSTO ACKS*, &p-ds-tdl’-liks, nv. s. A sect of 
itinerant anabaptists, Fudke, 

APO'STROPHE, i-pbs'-trd-fe. 518... 5. [axoerpo- 
$i.) A diversion of speech to another person than 
the speech did intend or require. Smith. The con- 
traction of a word by the use of a comma ; as, tho’ 

for thengh. Swift. 
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: APP 
r nr, ndt ;—tiibe, tfib, bill ;—8il x—péind ;—thin, THis. 
oe Mf-ftk. a. Denoting an APPA/RENTNESS*, tp-p/-réut-afs, t. & This 


herwood 
tel chs. v. 0. Tow APPARITION “type tn Be de 
visibility. Milton. The thing appearing. Shak. 
haan Pie visibil eee ne only SPpaTeNt Den- 
ham. visi u lo 
ty of some luminary, opposed 


APPA/RITOR, ip-plir’-4-t8r. 98. n.s. [apparo, L at.] 
An officer of = bagh neg Aylife. The 
lowest officer jastical court; a suin- 

moner. Ay 

Apote- ge a i va. [appayer, old Er.) To sais 


to content, 
To » APPETACH, HS, dp-pedut va. { old Fr.) 


To censure. 
AREER pt n, s. Au accuser. 
APPE/AC » tip-péetsh’-in@ut. 2. s. Accusa- 


TH ABPE ALS, pd’ v. nici i Lat] To 
















ran See teO are . Tocall con EM 
To APPEVAL®, App. v. a. To charge with a 
crime. .. Spenser. 
APPE’AL an 
‘end fais wh provocation from an in- in- 
i) ‘The other words of this aw, an accusation A summons to answer a 












sf Bnsiptosts, é&c. retain the 
: words in Greek have | 


as witness, Bacon. 
APPEALABLE®, Ap-péle’ Se kbe Subject to an 
APPR ALANT, p-p€¥-Mat. n.s, He that appeals 


APPE/ALER. fip-péle’-fr. n. s. One that makes an 
pcs means also, iy our old language, an 


To APPEYAR §, ae apparco, Lat.) To be 
in sight. Prior eft bcon ee 
> To stand in the ne cia! 





eas cen| | 
/MICAL®*, Sp zém’-é-kil.a. Like a decoc- 
Ting, Ap-pare pangs] To) Pron 
; par deus, Sie Bey Mo- 
every Mo ee ere comin n.s. The act of ap- 
Ly ; ; ae va. Lepper, Fr.) To ace a 
AL*, fip-pall. vn. [ ko, Lat] To grow rs “ipa Re 
/ pall’. nm. To APPEASE, te’ YS ved. Seigler mopiihe 
PP Desde, nea A state of 


wr inl ea ale 


‘ASIVES, dip-pl’-stv. a. That which mitigates 









- 














ey nh a 
von. A litle, or dis- 
-Hi-tly. a. Common 5 usu- 





APP APP 
‘- 7569. —Flte, far, Fil, Fit;—mé, met; —phne, tir 


: WEF in + AN “hh ; 
>PE'ND . ke n. s. Somet APPLES 

i EN i i 90. 1. 8. setae AEE ae Asc ctae ej 
is Sus. , taeda APPL ANGE, Pid, na T 
APPENDANT DPR ee ae APPLICANT Ty, itd 

ntti. Hale. APPLICABLE, dpe ere 

APF /.dén-sb. n. s. That which 
tppat ates p-pén/-dé-kate. 91. ra. To 
ABPENDICATION, fip-pén-dé-ka’-shén. 459. n. s.! 


1 
APPEND anne cs. n. 8. Something append- ppm a Me 
— _Siilingpe. An adjunct or concomitant.'| drawn across a curve, Fe as to b 





| APPI A'PP ICABI. 
APPLICA ; 
) ag 


Ti NPUERCEVVE$* 4 pete As sah gol NPPLICATES, Aip’-plé-kat i | 
‘0 4 vn, e-|| To 2 eta 7 
voir.| To comprehend ; : ‘ 


; to und aucer.|| Pearson, 
b.. . APPLICATION, fip-plé-ki’-shtin. m, 5. 
APPER G#, dp-pér-sé'-ving. n. s. Percep- applying the t : applied 
ion. | 4 employmen means, 
AP. TIO r-sép/-shan. u.s. That|| of thought. Lee Attention to some 
e of perception, which reflects upon itself.|| affair. S didison. Reference to As 
ad. A/PPLICATIVE, ty pick. an 2 a, 
APPE’RIL* lies. Bramhall. i 
.PPER LICATORILY®, dp’. 
manner which applies. 
lo u ; time n Sacanite 1e- Lie 
APPERTA’L ‘1 mt Pk, s. That}| which comprehe ds the act of applic 
vhich belongs to any. . Shakspeare. Wilkins. ee 
APPE/RTENANCE a ph alee. n. 8, That gle Sak Ms fip’ -ple-kit-tfirert, 7 
oh “ whi : 


o ARFE/RTEN ae v.a. To APPLTEDLY® LY®, ipl Le ad. a 
APPERTI is = a ing. APPLES, = dr: n. & oN who 


APPERTINEN’ ip- nént.n.s. Any thing || APPLI'M i n. & 
A/PP « pe-tdnse. ) n. 8. [appeter To APPLY*S, ap-pil. r. Oe ried; Td 
A/PPETENCY, Ap’-pé-tén-sé. § Fr] Carnal desire.|| one thing to another. D feo 
alien ». Sir K.. Ab i Ratners Ad. wage 
























HEP | 
- ve i, le, tb, ball ;—Bil ;— pind ;—viin, THis. 
APPRO/ACHER, fp-pob-sir. 98. #. He tha 
APERO ACHMIENT. ip pib-prots mint, n. 1. ‘The 
AWDROBATEN, by pre part. a, appro, 


E! 
récbat sha, ne. Titel 
liking of any thing. Hooker. 


see cic tp prt te: Nppreivicty. 
A‘/PPROBATORY*, fip’-pré-ba-tir-r4. a. Approv 
TeRPPROMPTS, ép-prémpt’. v.a. To excite ; tv 


eat en. Bacon. 
APPROOF, rf. n. . Approbation. Siuk. 
To APPRO'P TE, Ap-prop’-pér-dte. . a. [ap- 


1h XbPRORTNGUATE ih variate ete eR. 











~ 98. 2. ¢. ene 








ra n.8. [For- , Lat, 

nigh “phebe. ABEROPINGUA "ION, ipepopiekw-hio, 

oy, NS" n. 8. [eppre- Bp. "Hall, 
La Es 70 APP VNQUE, dp-pro-pink’. a, ‘To ap- 

as a. Praying Seed Hudibras. A \odicrous word. 
PRO/PRIABLE, fp-pré’-pré-d-bl. a. What may 
Srp al a, The capa-|| be iated. Brown. 

To PRIATES$, Ap-préy/-pré-Ate. 91. v. a. 


TI ae v, a. [ap- 
ane ate n. s. Val- 


on. Pant in 


pe ey ~ 


fapproprio, low Lat.) To consign to some use. 
looker. To claim or exercise. Milton. To 

arg 0 wT Locke, Tw law, to alienate a ben- 
APPROPRIATE, dip-prd’-pré-dte. 91. a. Peculiar. 


APPROPRIATE*, Ap-prd/-pré-lie. ws, Peculi- 


| ABP PY rt pe ad Fisly. 


Fitness. 
PROPRIA'TION, OA titee bs 
é:|| ppditoetinee | oa The 









‘ . 4 gr 
eee he 


RE AGiV El Wf a ae ad. In 
SIV IA ei itresinopeosies. 7 ‘mp. 


- eer Sir Hh, Wotton, ag APPROVA , p-prd6’-viinse. n.s,- Approba- 
IC ; n’-tls, 1 ® . ‘ 


* = 
OS4 Mey a 
- «4 $ 








AQU 


a. 





— 


APPU'RTENANCE®, Ap-piir’-t@-ndnse. n.s. [ap- 


nee, Fr.] An adj unct. Shakspeare. 
A Adie’ RTE NANT*, 4p-par’-té-nfint. a. An adjec- 
ied to law ses. Blackstone. 


To VP ICATE, ap’- on v. n. [apricor, Lat.] 
To bask in the sun. 

APRICITY, a-p rie’ both n.s. Sunshine. Dict. 

A/PRICOT, or A’PRICOCK, d/-pré-két. ms. A 
kind of wall fruit. es 

APRIL, &/-pril. n. s. [Aprilis, Lat.] The fourth 
mouth —— the year. Packen: 

A/PRIL-FOOLS®, d’-pril-f681. n.s. He who is im- 
posed upon by others, on the first of i by being 
then sent on some absurd errand. 

sgt ge ey d’-pril- reba n.s. The first 
of A The Wi 

APRON §, &’-parn. 417. n.s. A cloth hung before, 
to keep the other dress clean. “speare, 

A‘PRON, A’-parn. 417. A piece nf lead which 
covers the touch-hole of a great 

hale of a goose. "The fat skin w ich covers the 


A’PRON-MAN id ott aaa n. s. A workman ; an 
artificer. 
= een ay. parnd. 462. a. Wearing an apron. 


aPiiros, Wt ad. [a propos, Fr.] Op- 


AP SI Is 4 ago a ~ h 
SIS, fp’-sts. n. fs. wo points in the 
if wl M 2 lie is denominated 


orbits of planets. 
may or apogee ; the lower, perihelion, or peri- 
Chambers 


APTS, are a. [aptus, ,Lat.] Fit; having a tendency 
to. Hooker. Inclined to; ready ; quick. Shak. 
qe ney tee ay Lat.) To mit; toad 
0 i. o.a. fapto, Lat. 0 suit; to apt. 
B. Jour To jeer Fletcher 


agi sage lip -tb-bL a. Accommodable. Sher- 


wood. Ob. T. 
To A’ PPATE »ap/-tate. 91. v.a. To make fit. Bailey. 
A'PTITUDE, ‘Ap’- té-tde. n.s. [French.] Fitness ; 
tenden cy. Decay any of Piety. Disposition. Locke. 
APTLY. pte Properly. Shak. Justly; per- 
tinently. Addin. Readily ; acutely. 

A’ hed ‘Ss . ns. Fitness; suitableness. 

Hooker. bapaamense aay thing. Shak. Quick- 
ness of apprehension. Bacon. Tendency. Addison. 

A’PTOTE, dp’-tdte. n.s. [a and zrécs.] A noun 
which is not declined with cases. 

A'QUA, i’-kwi. 92. n. s. [Latin.] Water. 

AQUA-FORTIS, fik-kwi-fdr'-tis. n. s. {Latin.] 
A corrosive liquor made by distilling purified nitre 
with calcined vitriol, Chambers. 

AQUA-MARINA, fik-kwima. a a. n.s. A stone 
of a sea or bluish 

AQUA- eee as ck eT abdul. the 8. 

n.&, [Lat 


A iy ULREGL R EGIA MA keder’/ jet, 
AQUA-REGALIS, &k-kwa-re-gi-lls.§ | An aci 
— so called because it dissolves gold, the king 


Chambers. 
AQUA. "TINTA®, jak’ kwa-tint/-4. n.s. [Lat. and 
an A species of rp tnd imitating drawings 
e with Indian ink or bistre 
AQUA. VIT A;, fk-kwa-v¥-te. n.s. {Lat.] Brandy, 
or spirit of wine, either simple or prepared w 


aromaticks. Sh 
AQUA RIUS*, 4-kwh/-r-ds. n. s. [Lat] The 
eleventh sign in the zodiack. Cleaveland. 


AQUA TICAL®, &-kwit'-@-kAl. a. [aquaticue, 
AQUA'TICK, a-kwat/-ik. { Lat.] That 
AQUA TILE, &k/-kwa-til. 145, 503.§ which _ in- 


Ray. Plants which grow in the 
[aqueeductus, 


Beha 


habits the = 
water. Mortir 
A/QUEDUCT, mak! -kwé-dict. nm. s. 
Lat.) A conveyance made for carryi 
either under or above it. A 
AQUETTY®, A- whbab 3 n.s. Wateriness. B.. Jon- 


NQUEOUS, i’-kwe-iis, 534. a. Watery. 
A’QUEOUSNESS, a/-kwé-ds-nés. n. 2. Waris. 


"(CP 559.—Fhte, far, fall, fit ;—me, mét j—pine, pin ;— 


ARB 


oe 


A‘QUILINE, Ak/-wé-lin. 145. a. (aquifinus, Lat.) 
Resembling an eagle. Dryden. 

A'QUILON*, iW-é1bn, n. 8, [aquilo, Lat.] ‘The 
north wind, Sha 

AQUO'SE, 4- betes’ « aqua, Lat.] W atery. Dict 
AQUOSITY, DkwOs-26e OL. nds. Wotcrines 


Dict. 

A. R. stands for anno regni ; that is, the year of the 
reign: as, A. R. G. R.20. Anno regni Georgii 
ree vigesimo, ih the twentieth year of the reign 


King George. 
A/RABS®, a’-rab.° n, s. A native of Arabia. 
A’ RABIAN*, A-rd’-bé-An. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
A/RABESQUE®, fir’-fi-bésk. a. [arabesque, T'r.} 
Relating to the architecture of the Arabs; aud some 
times applied to the lighter kind of Gothick archi 
tecture in eneral. Swinburne. 
‘eas BES “* ie fir’-i-bésk. nm. &. The Arabick 
an Guti 
RABIAS Nee tbo a. Relating to Arabia 


ee T. Herbe 
ARABIAN®, Ard/-b-tin, n.s. A native of Arabia 


iah, x 

ARABICAL®, d-rib’-t-kal. a. Arabian. Shelton. 

ARA/BICALLY®, é-rib/-&-kal-, ad. Inthe Arabian 
mauner. Sir 7’.’ Herbert. 

A/RABICKS, ar’-A-bik. a. Arabian. Worthington. 
A/RABICK®, fr’--bik. n. 5. The language of Ara- 
bia. Wo orthington. 

A'RABLE 4, fr-a-bl. 405. a. [arabilis, Lat.) Fit for 
tillage. Milton. 

9" The a in the first syllable of this word has the short 
sound as much as if tho r were double. The same may 
be observed of ever tas a before r, followed by a 
vowel. 81. 168, 


A‘RABY?*, ar’-f-bé. n.s. The country of Arabia 


Milton 
ARACHNOF DES fir-Ak-niW’-déz. n. s. [edn 
and efdos.] One of the tunicks of the eye, which re 
sembles a cobweb. A fine thin tr 
|| rent membrane, lying between the dura and is 


mater. Chambers. 
hee A branch, 


a el ae tec tL ea ob Pe GS Ot, A RC 


ARAIGNEE, ix-bu-yh.n. 
return, or gallery of a mine. 

To ARA‘ISE*, a-rize’. v. a. To raise. Shakspeare. 

ARA‘NEOUS, f-ri/-nd-ds. a. [aranea, Lat.] Re- 
sembling a cobweb. Derham. 

eo N, f-ra/-shdn. n. s. [aratio, Lat.] Ploughing. 


ARMORY, Aaliagy hg 512.a That which con- 


tributes to till 
A‘RBALIST, Ae -bé- list 503. n.s. See Ancuna- 
cross-bow. Camden. 


ives ar/-ba-list-dr. n. s. A cross-bow- 
ARBITER, i’-b&tar. 98. ns. [L at] A judge. 
on. One who has the power decision. 

To judge. 

Arbitrary ; de- 


Milton. 
To A’/RBITER®, 4r’-bé-tir. 
Huloet. 
A/RBITRABLE, &r’-bé-tr4-bl. a. 
egg upon the will. Spelman. Determinable. 
ARGVTRAMENT, ar-bit’-trd-mént. n.s. [P. 
arlitrement.) Will; determination ; choice. 
gg wort A ILY, Ar'-bé-trd-ré-lé. ad ishoice. Aiton 


ARBITRARINESS, &r-bdtrderdends. ns, Des. 
ticalness ; tyranny. Temple. Choice. Clarke. 
A RBITRARIOUS, arbi dr-bé-tri/-ré-ds. a. Arbitrary. 
4 forris 
ARBITRA‘RI USLY, ie b-wrh/b-tele. ad, Ar- 
ARBITR aaa rh a Deopotich 
, A r’-bé-tri-ré. a. 1c 
lute. Walsh. nding on no rule. irrown 
oo at will. 7. Wharton. Vo Bp. 


Hall 
To b ARBITRATE, me br eee. M1. v. a. To decide. 
mare. ju of. Milton. 
| oA 


uv. a. 


a 


TATE, ~be-trate. v.n. To give judge- 
| ARBITR ATION, ir-rdirh/-shi, nos. ‘Tho deter 


ARC 


. ARC 


—nd, indve, ndr, ndt tiie, tab, ball ;—ail 3—polind ;—thin, THis. 





mination of a cause by a judge mutually agreed on | 
by the parties. South. 

ARBIT ao eee eee Nn. &. As Stith 
ordinary judge between varty chosen by | 
their weve? consent. mi A soverncar. Milton. | 
He that has the power of prescribing to others | 
without limitorcoatrol, Addison. The determiner. 
Saks peare, 

ARBITRA’TRIX®, fr-bé-tra/-triks. n.s. A female 


udge. : 
ARBETREMENT, ar-bit’-tré-mént. n. s. Decision. 
Shakespeare. Compromise. Bacon. 
A/RBITRESS*, ar’-bé-trés. n.s, In the Latin sense, 
a witness. Milton. A female arbiter. Milton, 
A/RBORARY, ar’-bé-ra-ré. 512. a. Belonging to a 
t 


tree. Dict. 
A'RBORATORS, ar’-bé-ri-tir. n, s. A planter of 


trees. Evelyn. . * 

ARBO'REOLS, Ar-bd/-ré-as. a. Belonging to trees. 
Brown. A term iff botany, to distinguish such fun- 

+ or mosses as grow upon trees. Quincy. 

A’RBORET. Ar’-bé-rét. n. s. [arbor, Lat.] A small 
tree or shrub. Milton. 

ARBORE/SCENT®, Ar-bd-rés’-sént.a. Growing like 
atres. Ered. 

ARBORICAL*, ar-bér’-é-kal. a. Relating to trees. 
Howet?, Ob, T'. 

A RBORIST, ar’-bé-rist. 2. s. One who makes trees 
his study. Howell. 

A! BBOROUS: ar-bd-ras. 314. a. Belonging toa tree. 
é ifterge, 

ARBOURS, arbar. $14.'n. s. A place covered with 
branches of trees. Shakspeare. 

A’-RBOUR-VINE, ar’-bar-vine. x.s, A species of bind | 


A RBUSCLE, &r’-bas-sl. 351, 405. n. s. (arbuscula, | 
Lat.] Any little shrub. Dict. 

ARBUOTES, ar-bite’. n. s. [arbutius, Lat.] The; 
strawberry tree. Mortimer. 

\RBU’TEAN®, dy-bi-té-dn. a. Of arbute. Evelyn. | 

ARC, ark. n. s. [areus, Lat.] A segment of a circle. | 
Newton. An arch. Pope. 7 

ARCADE, ar-kade’. n. s. A walk arched over. | 
Pope. A small arch within a building. Warton. 

A ACADIAN®, ar-ka’-dé-in. a, Relating to Arcadia. | 
Miltem, 

A KCADY®, ar’-kA-dé.n.s. The country of Arcadia. 


Milton. 
ARCANE®, ar-kdne’. «. [arcanus.] Secret. Bp. 


Berkelev, 
ARCA'NUM, fc-ka’-ndim. 503. n. s. plural arcana. | 
og A secret. Swift. 
ARCH $§Artsh. n. ype Lat.] Part of acircle, not | 
more than the half. Locke. 
and clased above, standing by the fagm of its own 
curve, used for bevdgss and other works; the sky 
or vault of heaven. Shak 





‘ 









ARCHBVSHOPRICK, Artsh-bish’-dp-rik. n.s. The 


staie of an archbishop. Clarendon, 


| ARCHBO'TCHER®, 4rtsh-bétsh’-dr. mn. s. Chief 


mender, ironically. Bishop Corbet. 
ARCHBUILDER’, artsh-bild’-dr, a, s. Chief build- 


er. Harmar, 7 

ee aes Arish-tshdn’-tir. n. s. The chief 
chanter. 

ARCHCHE ’MICK®, artsh-kém’-mik. a. Of the high- 
est chemick power. Milton. 

ARCHCONSPIRATOR®  atrtsh-kou-sphr’-d-thyrs 

rincipal conspirator. Mirundrell. 

ARCHCRI’TICK®, Artsh-krit’-tik. n. s. The chief 
critick. T'r. of Boccalini. 

ARCHDE’ACON$, artsh-dé/-ka. 2. s. [arehdiacenus, 
Lat.) One that supplies the bishop's place and of- 
fice im such matters as belong to the episcopal func- 
tion. Ayliffe. 

ARCHDE ACONRY, Artsh-dé/-ku-ré, ns. The 
office of an archdeacon, Carew. The place of resi- 
dence of an archdeacon. Swintnune. 

ARCHDE’ACONSHIP, Artsh-dé’-kn-ship. 2. s. The 
office of an archdeacon., 

ARCHDIVI'NE®, Artsh-dé-vine’. x. s. A principal 
theologian. Burton. 

ARCHDU’CAL*, artsh-da’-kal. «. Belonging to an 
arehduke. Guthrie. r 

ARCHDU’CHESS, artsh-datsh’-#s, n.s. A title given 
to the sister or daughter of the archduke of Austria, 
or to the wife of an archduke of Tuscany. Howell. 

ARCHDUKE 4, drtsh-dike’. x. s. A title given to 
— sovereign princes, as of Austria and Tuscany. 

‘arew. 

ARCHDU’KEDOM#®, Artsh-dike’-dim. 2. «. The 
territory of an archduke. Guthrie. 

ARCHE/NEMY*, artsh-€n/-¢-iné. 2. s. A chief ene- 


my Miiton. 

ARCHFE’LON®, Artsh-fél/-in. n. s. The chief of 
felons. Milton. 

ARCHFVEND*, frish-feénd’. 275. n. s. The chief of 
fiends. Milton. 

ARCHFLA’MEN*, frtsh-fla/-mén. n. s. Chief priest. 
Str 7. Herbert. 

ARCHFLA’‘TTERER’, artsh-fiau-tdr-ar. n. ¢. The 
pone flatterer. Bacon, 

ARCHFO'UNDER*®, Arish-fOind’-dr. n. s. The 
chief founder, Milton. 

ARCHGO'VERNOUR®, Artsh-géw’-fr-ndr. 2. s. 
The chief governour. Brewer. 

ARCHHE’KESY §*, artsh-hér’-é-sd. n.s. The great- 
est heresy. Butler, 

ARCHHE’RETICK*, Artsh-hér’-¢-tik. 2. s. Chief 
heretick. Penr: 


sou, 
A building open below || ARCHHY’POCRITE®, Artsh-hip’-d-krit. n.:s. A 


eat hypocrite. Fuller. 
CHMAGI'CIAN®, artsh-mé-jish’-An. x. s. Chief 
magician. §; 


; penser’, 
To ARCH Artsh. v. a. To build arches. Pope. To || ARCHMO/CK*, artsh-mdk’. a. s. Principal mockery 


7 Heed with arches. Shak. To form into arches. 


‘acon, 

RCH, artsh. a. [dpyos.] Chief; of the first class. 
Shakspeare. Waggish ; inirthfal. Sreift. 

‘RCH, iw composition, signifies chief, or of the 
First class; as archanzel, arehbsh. 

.RCHANGELS, drk-dne’ jal. 354. n. . One of the | 
lnghest order of angéls. Milton. 


“y- The accent is sometimes on the first syllable, though 
moto properly. W. 


RCHA/NGEL, 4rk-dne’-j4l. n.s. A plant called 
Deas 


. 


or jest. Shakspeare, 

ARCHPA‘STOR?, Artsh-pas’-tar. n. s. “ The Shep- 
herd and Bishop of our souls.”” Barrow, 

ARCHPHILO/SOPHER, Artsh-fe-lds’4-far. n. s 
Chief philosopher. Hooker. 

ARCHPI'LLAR*, arish-pil’-lar, x. s. The main pil- 
lar. Harmar. 


ARCHPO'ET*, artsh-pd/-2t. x. s. The principal 


post by yor . 
ARCHPOLITICIAN*, Artsh-pdl-¢-tish’-an. 2. s. A 
transcendent politician. Bacon. 
ARCHPRE'LATE, artsh-prél’-ldt. 91. 2. s. Chief 
elate. Hooker. 


E.CHANGE'LICK, irk-An-jél’-lik. a. Belonging to|| ARCHPRE/SBYTER(§, rish-prés’-bé-tér. n. s. 


archangels. Milton, 
FECHAPO'STLE*, Artsh-d-pds’-sl. n. s. Chief apos- 
tle, Tra 


Ri CHA/RCHITECT™, Artsh-Ar-ke-t2kt. 2. s. The ARCHPRIEST, arsh-p 
aye. 
The chief | ARCHPRIMATES, artsh-prl¥-mat. », s. The pri- 


SSapreme Architect. Sylrester. 
& CHBE’ACON, &rtsh-bé’-kn. n. s. 


lace of pects Carew. 
2 CHBISHC P§,arish-bish’-tip. 354. 2. +. A bishop | 


of the first class, who superintends the conduct of 
»ther bishops, his suffragans. Clarendon, " 


Chief presbyter. Aylifie. 
ARCH RESBYTERY®, drtsh ‘abd-tér-é. nm. 8, 
The absolute dominion of presbytery. Milton, 
réést’. n. s. Chief priest. 


mate over other primates ; as the archbishop of 
Canterbury over he archbishop of York ; and, in 
Treland, the archbishop of Armagh over tne other 
archbishops, Milton. ‘a 
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‘(i 559.—Fite, far, All, f4t;—mé, mat ;—plue, pln ;— 
RO/PHET*, Arish-prof-f. . s. Chief |/ tubs, Lat.) That part vhich 
PRM in Siaaaces | Sta 


Stapleton. || ARCHIVES, ae-kive, 304. nse [cc 1, Lat} Th 

ARCHPUBLICANS -lé-kin. nm. s. The ‘ HCIMIVES, dt ve ee tings ar 

nei Eee Ser eke "ee 
© 





Sts ara. Wh patie | 


AWGITE A TTOR® hatchet. e. Pho archon: || AROHEY®: Artal J8 lad. Jocose 
ems the vil any distinguished traitor. Pte A/RCHNESS* fr 98a. 


mour. Dr. is 

HTRE/ASURER*, drtsh-arézh/-derdir. ns, ARCHON®, dirk’ -Ou.n.s. [dpyoe.] Theeaaean 
treasurer. Guthrie. the Athenians. Potler, 

AR ry RANTS, Artsh-tl’-rdut, 2. 2, The principal ARCHW ISE, Artsh/-wize. 354. ad. Inthe form 


t Heli. 
ARCHVILLAIN -vil’-fla..n.s, An extraordi- AoE ERE Ar-sit’-¢-ném. a. 
villain. . Dict. “ 
ARCHVILLANY®, arish-vil/lin-e. n,. Great vil- ARCTATON, ON, fick. [aml] 


RCHWIFES hvtah-wile sn fen. Newt 
AR VFE*, irtsh-wife’.n.s. A wife in the higher ARETICK, ark. n. 8. Northtrn ; 
rank of society. Chaucer. Arctos, or ‘bear. Philips, 
ARCHAIO'LOGY §. hr-ka 4-452, n. és ptilexatos A/RCTICK Circle. The circle at whic th 


ARCHATOLOGICK, arch O11 sk, «Relating || ARCUATE, xo-ki-Ate, 91. ou | 
Resnkish ae A as, like an arch. Bacon. * © ee 
pea an a: ni. 8 [dpyaconds.} An ARCUATILE, fir’-k-A-il. a. Bent. Baa 
ARCUA/TION, ar-ké-d’-shiin. ws. od Lo 
ARCHE "ab por. a. Bent in the form of an ing. Curvity, or crookedness. [lo ga 
arch, T o reised. fon seed bp bending 
as ee this rai are colloquially. pronounced not be raised fro 
iy eg wake thy gered Rall erro 9 grou te branches whilsring 


est seh g cae emote, Soe it sounds as if written 
sracaseash rishi. n, &. archer, Fr.) He th ARCDATURE, be aeeeed 
n. 8. e@ that aes 
‘ J ARCUBALISTS, ries ma 





shoots with a bow. 
ERED Light tebe. aoe She that shoots 


a bow, Fanshawe 

ARCHERY ~r-é. n. s. The use of the bow. 

The act of shooting with the bow. Shak. 
artof an archer, C'rashaw 

A/RCHES-COURT, insteekin, n. napa tinted 

consistory archbishop anter- 

bury, so called from oy ean bn. Lechtony ete 

eer es of stone pillars, built 


hwise. Cowel. ‘ 
ARCHETYPE, ar’-kd-tIpe. 354. archetypum, 
bay The an eal of which iat ene is AMDENTLY, rebate, oi. Fogel 


i cet ota MDE TNEss, ix/-dBnt-nfs, 
wii an bert fe ‘ | adBour, aa 314 ee! oth. %E 
Gr} - Ny Be h. 
i |) aRDUTY, bd ed 
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ARM 


nde, nbt ;—tibe, tb, | , bol <i $—pStind —ehin, + THis, 
ero Fr. So at eg &-r¥’-€-tAte. 91. v. (arieto, Lint.) 


Sune 


yore bie ad like a ram. 
wg A sina-|| e-avnthis word lowe Dr. Johnson, Dat oy J 
Ule accent on the second syllable, and not on t 


ace to Mr. Sheridan, and Dr. Ash; but he not 
Whe know for what reason, unlees it bo that words 


ei seh n | . y%5- this termination, os gen tow from the py ey: Sern 

4 eres ener, Grj prne he acnen a thavariginal. ‘Bee inciples, 

aY, i iré-10/-0. y ré-16l/-0- a Oe Sheen] SRE f-ri-é-t4/-shitn. nog, The act of 
4; losop pte) like 


a ram. Battering with an engine 
aram. Bacon. The act of striking, in gen- 
= isting wie ves, 






eral. 
ARIE! TTA, hertelth, 584, 2. « [Ital] A short 
nd || ARPGHT. hehe” 999, a ht, Sax.] Rightly ; 
. without mental errour vaeaer ys without 
rig igre of the 


crime. Psalms. Rightly; iar 
N, a: “> end. B. Jonson. 
Berta seis Ml andes 00k'e & [harks Lact Meteors ve 
) n. &. 3 va- 
IN ep ithe . 148, a. Sounding like ticination. Brown. ] il 
Eee ce silver. Shakspeare ARIO'SO, tr-i-¥/-.m , [Ital] The movement of 
+o ns. ials of silver. 


T> b ARISE, “hile, . To 
Mes [aeywleg, Ge) Potter's elay.|| moun apward rast: Dryden’ PO eek eT Bde i 
To come into view. Matt, aie 


ou Span. Ch Kir- || death. Isaiah. To proceed from. A revive ign 
UUS, | a. Clayey. a ‘o cts, Xi. 
; och wins go gh trys Cowley. To commence 


Samuel, xvi 
|| aitistancuy, fire thrid: n. 8. ors and 


ars: teased sites ebatiee | mee tele at, Gers 
oa : ee 
: aaa Ry srg gon a fe mate. Be, 


Dnaieav EG ipereusde. Cony Be sail tear A-elibl oA, 
ARISTOCRA TICKS ariel kr 
Pr ARISTOCR UTICALLY®, BI ass 


ad. Inan sriotonmatniet adiuee 
ARISTOCRACMOALNESS fi ‘eoris-t8-kri-@-ki- 


| Peace atone ice: Tha sme 


wf he 





pavrela.} A foretelling foture events 
“}) ARTTHME’TICAL,; 4r-th-mét!-t0-kAl, 527. a. Ae- 
arithmetick, 


ARITHMEATICALLY; Sremaesanar, ad, In 


an ari 

AN, h’-an. ns A 
~ master of the art of numbers. 
ARITHMETICK 6; Pet oie ee Ojos 
and perpéw-] The ceienbe of annbe , 
i eer Ope 


emetoes ie bh is 
ing, pay may be rectified 


td A vessel to Wim 
to that in’ whieh 


if 


“asad noel: Be 


hag et oe me To, | 
~+% ‘Cori Lavy “Dry J ’ 
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[oP 559. Ate, fir, FAll, [41;—mé mat;—plne, plu; — BB 

“furnish ; 10 fit up. Walon. To provide against. |j A’RMORY, &r-mir-2. 557. n. 6. mT 
. pt The place, in which it tendo. 

To ARM, arm. [See ARrt.] v.». To take arms. Armour, Milton. 


ARMADA fr-mi/-di, [See Lumpaco.} n. s. Reo UR, ar-mir. 314. n. 5. Dipfehins Stendit 
n.) An armament sea; a fleet of war. Shakspeare ie Oi a 
-RMOUR-BEARER, t--mir-bhre/te. si) He 
fox 1 » att 









‘ADFLLO, Pp ae hog ns. [Span.] A four- || that carries the 
animal of Brazil big as a cat, with a|; ARMPIT, &rm’-pit, 2. 8. 

snout like a hog, a tail ke « litapd,obid tom Hikes | the ebijulec: dowon: wea 

all over with hard scales like , armz. 77. ns. [arma, Lat] We 

ot dl yng Trevoux. . Pope. A state-of .& 

ARMAMENT, de’-mi-mént. oe n. 8. [armamen- . The ; 


A force Bryant. ensigns armorial of e 
ARMAMENTARY, hcok davai’. koe Ad ARMY, Fee. A 2. 8 


Dit A great | 
A/RMAN, fr’-min,,n. 2. A confection for restoring ARNA'TTOS. OS he-ahe tb. n.s. A veget 
in horses. Dict. ARNOT TOS, dr-nbv2d. § tion of the 
TURE, dr’-mé-tshire. 461. n.». Armour. oe oe OF ee. ’ 
1 a Offensive ‘coy 4 fabs de ARO’ BeoiAR i has 
A D, drm. o. (nerady.) is used in respect AIO MA irik. ie 4. (bene; Gr] , 
of beasts and birds, when teeth, horns, &c. pea , 
of a different colour from the rest. Chambers. || A aM ATT AL, dr-O-mir-é-KAL ak 
A’RMED Chair, arm’d’-tsbare. n. ¢. An elbow-chair. Coy t. Bacon. ited 
ARMENIAN Bole, dr-mé’-né-An-bdle. ns. A fatty || A piaek tn dir-6-mdt/-ik. 527. e Spey Dr 
icinal kind reddish 


T, oie, 
wrhich takes its nase, from the country of Armenia. “AROMATIC dr-d-mdt/-iks. S27 me #5 


mineral stone or earth of a blue colour, spotted || AROMATIZA/TION,  fr-d-mit-2 
with, and yellow; anciently brought nae mingling of aromatick spices 


TA! “tal. a. [armentalis, To ARO/MATIZE, greets vc To s 
- ARM . . 149.§ Lat.] Belong- |} with spi ces. Bacon. he Fa 
ing to a drove or herd of cattle. Dict. AROMATIZER®, viva ms, ‘hat wh 
NTO'SE, Ar-mén-tbse’. a. Abounding with ives @ spicy quality. — Oars 


cattle. A ROSE, i-réze’. 654. ‘The preterite of 
Ae cre) eee n. s. What the arm can hold. © ay 
AROUND, 4-rddnd’. ad. Ina circle. D 


ARMGAUNT. dra nt. 214, a. Slender as the weeds Dryden. 
Shabspeare ARO’UND, ‘-rddnd’. 545. prep. m1 
ARMHOLE -hdle. n.s. The cavity under the || 7'o ARO'USE , d-rddze’. v. a. To wake fro 
ir. enna ee "To raise up. Thomson, — 
GEROUS, ir-mid'-jar-ras, «. [armiger, Lat.] |} ARO’ Rett mye na row. Sidne ot 4 
+ inorder. & - te ee 
A/RMILLARY, Ar’-mil-lA-ré. Sam Hor Fm Cosh aid. ad: Eh gee hak. 
bien) Resembling a bracele ARPE' GG10*, iv-pad’-jb-0. nm. &. al.) “The dis 
gon dr’-mil- tinet sound of the notes of an mental chord, 


voice, Walker. oe 
ARMINGS, Ann’-ingz. n. s, eto ARQUEBUSA DE», inkwt ms Na 
outside of the shi ’s upper works fore and aft, and || tilled water, applied ion roar ound. Ches- 

the eubbrige heads. 


und. 
before Son ‘ 
AR ns. Hewho sup- ARQUEBUSE, Ar’-kwé-bas. ns. At m1. 4 
AN®, ar. ARQUEBUSIER, jr-kwé-biiedér 5. 4m t 
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ARRA‘NGER*, ar-ranje/-dr. n. s.. He who plans or 
contrives. Burke. 
A/RRANT, ar’-riat. 81, 82. a. Bad ina high degree. 


Sidacy. 
A‘RRANTLY, dr’-rant-lé. ad. Corrupily. L’Es- 


tranre. 

A‘RRAS, Ar’-ras. 81, 82, .n.s. [from Arras, a town 
in Artois.] Tapestry. Spenser. 

ARRA‘UGHT, Ar-rawt’. a. Seized by violence. 


Ss r. 

ARRAY, ar-ri’. 2. s. [arroy, Fr.] Order. ay. of 
war. Hwpeard. Dress. Spenser. [ln law.] The 
ranking or setting forth of a jury or inquest. Cowel. 

To ARRA’Y §, ar-ra’, v. a. To put in order. Gower. 
To deck. Job, xl. 

ARRA/YERS, ar-ra/-irz. n. s. Officers who saw the 

- soldiers duly appointed in their armour. Covel. 

ARRE’ AR$, ar-réée’. ad. [arriere, Fr.] Behind. 


Spenser. 
ARRE’AR, ar-réér’. n.s. That which remains un- 
id. Dryden, The rear. Howell. 

ARRE/ARAGE, dr-rée’-raje. 90. n. s. The remain- 
der of an account. Covel. 

ARRE/ARANCE, ar-réé/-ranse. n. s. The same 
with acrear, Di 

To ARRE'CT §*, 
Skelton. Ob. T.. 

ARRE‘CT®, fr-rékt’. a. [arrectus, Lat.] Erected. 
Bp. Smatridce. 

ARRENTA‘TION, ar-rén-ta/-shan. n.s. [arrendare, 
low Lat] The qriemagy, owner of lands in a 
forest. to enclose them. Dict. 

ARREPTITIOUS, ar-rép-tish'-As. a. “sgh 
Lat.] Suatched away. Crept in privily. Mad. 
Horrell, 

ARREST, ar-rést’.. m. s. [arrester, Fr.] A stop or 
stay; a man 2 agrees for debt is said to be 
arrested. Cowel. Any caption. Taylor. 

ARRE'ST, fir-rést’. n.s. A mangy humour between 
the ham and pastern of the hinder legs of a horse. 


Ar-rékt’. v. a. To raise or lift up. 


Dict. 

To ARREST §, dr-rést’. v. a. To seize by a man- 
date. Shak. To seize any thing by law. Shak. 
To lay hands on, Spenser. 'To withhold. Davies. 
To stop motion. Boyle. To obstruct. Baron. 

To ARRET §*, ar-rét’. v. a. ae old Fr.] To 
assign ; to allot. Spenser. Ob. T'. 

ARRE’T®, dr-rét’. n. s. A decree. 

ARRE’TTED, air-rév’-téd. a. One convened before 
a judge, and charged with a crime. 

To ARRUDE, ar-ride’. v.a. [arrideo, Lat. To 
langh at. Tosmile. To please well. B. Jonson. 

ARRIE/RE, ar-réér’. ns. [Fr.] The last body of an 
army. Hayword. 

ARRIERE BAN, dr-réér’-ban. n.s. A general 
proclamation, by which the king of France sum- 
mons to the war all that hold of him. Sir H. 
Shwere. 

ARRIERE FEE, or FIEF. A fee dependant on a 
superiour one. 

ARRIERE VASSAL. The vassal of a vassal. 


Pevner. 
ARRUSION, ar-rizh’-dn, 451. n. s, [arrisio, Lat.] A 
. sili n. Dict. 

ARRIVAL: ar-r¥-val, n. 8. Coming to any place. 


Waller. 
ARRVVANCE, ar-ri’svanse. n. s. Company coming. 
Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
To ARRIVES, ar-rive’. v. nm. [arriver, Fr] To 
» come to any place. pt ry o reach any point. 
Locke. To gain any thing. Taylor. To happen. 
* Waller. 
To ARRIVE, dr-rive’. v. a. To reach. Shakspesre. 
To ARRO'’DE, Ar-rdde’. v.a. [arrodo, Lat.] To 


naw or mbble. Dict. 

A‘RROGANCE, ir’-ré-ginse. - s. The qualit 

A/RROGANCY, Ar-rd-gan-sé. of taking much 
epon one’s self. Shakspeare. 

ARROGANT, fr’-rd-gint. 81, 82. a. Haughty; 


d, Temple. ak. z 
A’ poe NTLY, dr’-rd-chaot-lé. ad. In an arrogant | ToA RTT CU 


i 
i 


manner. 2 


4 
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A’RROGANTNESS, fr’-rd-gaut-nés. 2. s. The same 
with arrogance. Dict. 

To A’/RROGATES$, ar’-rd-ghte. 91. v.a. [arrogo, 
aaa Toclaim vainly. Hempeard. 

ARROGA‘TION, ar-rd-gi/-shdn, n. s, A claiming 
in a proud unjust manner. More. 

A/RROGATIVE®, ar’-rd-ga-tiv. a. Claiming in an 
unjust manner. More. 

ARRO'SION, ar-rd/-zhéin. 451. 2.5. A gnawing. Diet. 
A/RROW §, dr’-ro, 327. n.s. [apepe, Sax.] The 
ena weapou which is shot from a bow. Shak. 
A/RROWHEAD, ar’-rd-héd. 2. s, A water plant : its 

leaves resemble the hea of an arrow. Dict. 
A‘/RROWY, ar’-rd-é. a. Consisting of arrows, Mil- 
ton. Forwed like an arrow. Cowper. 
ARSE, irse. n, s. (eanye, Sax.] ‘The buitocks. 
ARSE-FOOT,, ars’-fit. n.s. A kind of water-fowl. 


Dict. 

A/RSENAL, dr’-sé-nAl. 2. s. [arsenale, Ital.) A mag- 
azine of military stores. Addison. 

ARSE’NICAL, ar-sén/-é-kal. a, Containing arsenick. 
Harrey. 

A’RSENICK §, arse’-nik. ns. [dpofv«ov.] A min- 
eral substance, which is a violent corrosive poison. 
Chembers. 

A/RSMART, Ars’-mart. n. s. An herb. Coles, 

A/RSON*®, Ar'ss'n. 2. s. [arson, old Fr.] The crime 
of house-burning. 

ART $, art. 77. n. 8. [ars, Lat.] The power of doing 
something not taught by nature, South. <A sei- 
ence. Ben Jonsm. A trade. Boyle. Artfulness. 
Shak, Cunnmg. Sluak. Speculation. Shak. 

Ky" Aa a before r, followed by a vowel, has the short or 
fourth sound, so when it is followed by a consonant 


ae 


Saga long or second sound. See Anapue, 81, 

ARTE/RIAL, ar-té/-ré-Al. a. That which relates to 
the artery. Blackmore. 

ARTERIO‘TOMY, Ar-téré-dt/-t6-mé, 518. n. s. 
The operation of letting blood from the artery. 

A/RTERY §, ar’-tdr-é. 555. n. s. [arteria, Lat. from 
the Gr.]_ A conical canal, conveying the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body. Quincy. 

A/RTFUL, 4ri/-fil. 174. a. Performed with art. 
Dryden. Artificial, Cunning. Pore. 

gi id ULLY, arv’-fal-lé. ad. With art ; skilfully. 
ryden, 

A/RTFULNESS, 4rt’-fal-nés. n. s. Skill. Cheyne. 

erst 

ARTHRITICK, Ar-thrit’-ik. 509. 2a. Gouty. Ar- 

ARTHRI'TICAL, ar-thriv-¢-kal. §  dudhnot. Re- 
lating to joints. Brown. 

ARTHRITIS, ar-tiriv-is. n. 8. [dpSperis.] The 
Fou Quincy. 

A/RTICHOKE, ar’-té-tshdke. n. s. [artichault, Fr.} 
A plant Nagt Bepsts the thistle, but cag large scaly 
heads like the cone of the pine tree. Miller. 

A/RTICHOKE of Jerusalem, A species of sun-flow- 
er, yielding esculent roots. —« 

ARTICK, ar’-tik. a. [doxrixos, Gr.] Northern; under 
the bear. See Arnctick. Brown. 

A/RTICLE §, ar’-té-kl. 405.-n, 8. [articudus, Lat.] A 
rt of speech. A single clause of an acconont. 
coker. Terms; stipulations. Shak. Point of time. 

Clarendon, 

Z'o ARTICLE, 4r’-té-kl. 405. v. 2. To stipulate. 
Donne. 

To A‘RTICLE, fr’-té-kl. v. a. To draw up in arti- 
cles, Bp. Taylor. 

ARTIYCUL i. ar-tik’-A-lar. a. Belonging to the 
joints. 

ARTI'CULARLY®, 4r-tik/-l-lar-lé, ad. Scunding 
every syllable, and staying at every point. Hu/oet. 

ARTICULATE, fr-ik’-dclate. 91. a. Distinet. 
Bacon. Branched out into articles. Baron, 
longinix to the joints. Whitaker. 

To ARTVCULATE, ar-tik/-d-late. 91. v. 2. To form 

words; to speak as a man. Glanvilk. To draw 

up in articles. Shak. To make terms; to treat 


To joint. Smith, 
LATE, ar-tik’-ti-ldte. vn. To speak 
distinctly. * 
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ARTI'CULATELY, fr-tik’-d-late-Ié, ad. In an ar- || ASCA/ RIDES, as-kir'4-deéz. ns. [doxapides.] Little 


ticulate voice. Decay of Piety. 

ARTICULA‘TION, ‘ar-tik-d-lA’-shin. n. s. The 
juncture or joint of bones, Ray. The act of form- 
ing words. Bacon: The joints or knots in some 

lants, as the cane. 

A/RTIPICE §, ar’-té-fis, 142, n. s. [artificiuan, Lat.] 
Trick; fraud. South. Art; trade. 

ARTIFICER, 4r-tif-fé-sdr, 98, n.s. An artist; a 
manufacturer. Sidney. A forger; a contriver. 
Milton. A dexterous or artful fellow. B. Jonson. 

ARTIFICIAL, ar-té-fish’-dl. a. Made by art. Sid- 
ney. Fictitious. Shok, Artful. Temple. Skilled 
in stratagem. Continuation of Clarendon's Life. 

ARTIFUCIAL*, Ar-té-fish’-al. n. s. The uction 
of art. Sir W. Petty. 

ARTIFICLA/LITY*, Ar-té-fish-al/-4-12, n. s. Ap- 

‘arance of art. Shenstone. 

ARTIFI'CIALLY, 4r-té-fish’-Al-lé, ad. Artfully. 
Sidney. By art. Addison. Craftily. Burnet. 

ARTIFI/CIALNESS, ar-té-fish’-al-nés. n. s. Artfal- 


ness. Dict. 

ARTIFICIOUS, Ar-té-fish’-ds. a. Artificial. 

To A‘RTILISES®, ar’-té-lize. 2 v. a. To give the ap- 

To A‘RTIZE*, ar’-tize. pearance of art to. 
Bolingbroke, 

ARTILLERY, &r-til’-lar-ré. 555.n.s. [artillerie, Fr. 
Weapons of war. 1 Samuel. Cannon. S rare. 

A‘RTISAN, Ar-té-zin’. 528. n. s, [French.] Artist. 
Wotton. Manufacturer. Addison, 

A/RTIST, Art’-ist. n. s. [artiste, Fr.] The professor 
of an art. Waller, A skilful man. Locke. 

A‘/RTLESS, art’-lés. a, Unskilfal. Dryden. Void of 
fraud. Contrived without skill. 

A/RTLESSLY, arv’-lés-lé, ad. In an artless manner. 
Naturally; sincerely. Pope, 

A‘RTLESSNESS*, Art’-lés-nés. n. s. Want of art. 

A/RTSMAN%, arts’-indn. n.s, A man skilled in arts. 


Bacon. 

ARUNDINA‘CEOUS, 4-rain-dé-nd/-shds. 292. a. 
arundinaceus, Lat.] Of or like reeds. Dict. 

ARUNDINEOUS, ‘dr-tin-din’-¢-ds. a, Abounding 
with reeds, 

ARU'SPE X*, i-rds’-péks. n. s. [Latin.] A sooth- 
sayer. Dryden, 

ARU'SPICE®, 4-ris’-pis. n. s. A soothsayer. Bp. 


Story. 

ARU‘SPICY®, a-ras’-pé-sd. n. s. The act of prog- 
nosticating by inspecting the entrails of the saeri- 
fice. Butler. 

AS*, is, n. s, [Lat.] The Roman pound, consisting 
of twelve ounces. Blackstone. 

AS, az. 423. conjunct. [als, Teut.] In the same man- 
ner with something else. Shak. In the manner 
that. Dryden. That; in a consequential sense. 
Sidney. Yn the state of another. A. Philips. Under 
a particular consideration. Hooker, Like. Watts. 
In the same degree with. Blackmore. As if. Spen- 
ser. According sto what. 1 Cor. As it were. 
Bacon. While. Dryden. Because. Taylor. As be- 
ing. Bacon, Equally. Dryden. How ; in what man- 
ner. Boyle. With; answering to like or same, Shak. 
Inareciprocal sense. Locke. Answering to such, T'il- 
lotson, Having soto answer it. Locke, Auswering to 
so conditionally, Dryden. In a sense of comparison, 
followed by so. Pope. As FoR; with respect to. 
Drydex. As v¥ ; in the manner that it would be if. 
Locke, As T0; withrespectto. Shak. As WELLE AS; 
equally with. Locke. As THOUGH; as if. Sharp. 

A'SADULCIS, as'-A-dil-sis. See Ben zoin. 

A'SAFOETIDA, or A'SSAFOET'IDA, As-si- 
fat’--da. n.s. A gum brought from the East Indies, | 
of a sharp taste, and a strong offensive smell. | 
Chambers. 

ASARABA‘CCA, As-si-ri-bak’-kA. n. s. [asarum, 
Lat.] A plant. 

ASBE'STINE, Az-bés’-tln. 140. «. Something incom- 
bustible. Feltham. | 

ASBE'ST'OS, az-bés'-ts. 166. n.s. [deBcoros.] A sort} 
of native fossil stone, which may be split into threads | 
and filaments, which is endue 
remaining unconsumed in the fire. Chambers, ’ 


A 





. 


worms ip the rectum. Quincy. 

To ASCE/ND §, fs-sénd’. v. n. [ascendo, Lat.] To 
move upwards. Milton. ‘To proceed from one de- 
gree o to another, Watts. To stand higher 
im genealogy. Broom, 

To ASCE/ND, fs-sénd’. v. a. Te climb up. Barrow. 

ASCE/NDABLE, 4s-sénd’-@-bl. a. That may be 
ascended. Dict. ‘ 

ASCE/NDANT, fs-sén‘-dint. 2. s. The part of the 
ecliptick at any particular time above the horizon, 
supposed by astrologers to have great influence. 
Height ; elevation, Jemple. Superiority. Claren- 
don. ‘The person having influence. Burke. One of 
the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. Ayliffe. 

ASCE/NDANT, fs-sén‘-cnt. a. Superiour ; predom- 
inant. South. Above the horizon. Brown. 

ASCE/NDENCY, 4s-sén’-dén-sé. n. s. Influence; 

wer, Watts. 

ASCE'NSION, fs-sén’-shdn. 451. n. s. The act of 
ascending : frequently applied to the visible eleva- 
tion of our Saviour to heaven. Milton. The thing 
rising, or mounting. Brown. 

ASCE’NSION DAY, As-sén’-shin-da’. The day on 
which the Ascension of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, commonly called Holy Thursday. 

ASCE'NSIVE, 4s-séu’-siv. 158. a. In a’ state of as- 
cent. Brown, Ob. J. 

ASCENT, 4s-sént’. n. s. Rise. Milton. The way by 
which one ascends. Bacon. An eminence, or igh 

lace. Addison, 
0 ASCERTAIN 6, fs-s@r-tane’. r. = accross, Fr.] 
To make certain; to establish. Hooker. To make 
confident. Hammond. 

ASCERTA'INABLE*, 4s-sér-thne’-A-bl. a. That 
which may be ascertained. 

ASCERTA‘INMENT, &s-sér-tane’-mént. 1. 5s. A 
settled rule. Swift. 

ASCE’TICISM®, ds-séi’-¢-sizm. n. s. The state of 
an ascetick. Warburton. 

ASCE’TICK §, as-sét’-ik. 509. a. [dexnrixds.] Em- 

loyed wholly in devotion and mortification. South. 

ASCE'TICK, ds-sdt/-ik. n. s. He that retires to de- 
votion ; a hermit. Norris. 

A'SCII, Ash’-e-4 ns. {a and era lage people who, 
at certain times of the year, have no shadow at 

shoon ; such are the inhabitants of the torrid zone. 


ASCITES §, as-s-téz. n. 8. [dexos.] A dropsy of the 
lower belly and depending parts. Quincy. 

ASCITICAL, fs-sit’-4-kal. 2 507. a. Dropsical. Wise- 

ASCI'TICK, As-sit’-ik. man. 

ASCITI'TIOUS, 4s-sé-tish’-ds. a. [ascititius, Lat.] 
Supplemental. Pope. 

ASCRI’BABLE, As-kri’-ba-bl. 405. a. That which 
may be ascribed. Boyle. 

To ASCRIBE §, &s-kribe’. v. 0. [aseribo, Lat.] To 
attribute to as a cause. Dryden. To attribute as 
a quality to persons. Tillotson. 

ASCRI/PTION, As-krip’-shan. n. s. The act of ascrib- 
ing. Fotherlny. 

ASCRIPTI'TIOUS, &s-krip-tish’-ds. a. That which 
is ascribed, Farindon, 

ASH, Ash. n.s. [eype, Sax.] A tree. Midler. The 
wood of the ash. Dhakepeert. 

To ASHA'ME §*, a-shame’. rv. a. To make ashamed. 
Barrow. 

ASHA'MED, A-sha’-méd. 359, 362. 2. Touched with 
shame. Taylor. 

at A\’MEDLY*, &-sha/-méd-l&. ad. Bashfully. Hu- 

wt, 

ASH-COLOURED, Ash’-kél-frd. 362. a. Coloured 
between brown and gray, like the bark of an ashen 
branch. Woodward. 

ASHE’LF*, 4-shélf.ad.On a shelf, or rock. Bfas- 


singer. 

A/SHEN, Ash’-shén. 103, 359. a. Made of ash-wood. 
Dryden. 

A/SHFIRE®, Ash’-flre. n. s. The low fire used in 
chymical operations. 


with the property of || A‘SSHFLY®, dsh/-fll. n. s. The oak-fly Complete 


Angler. 
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A‘SHES, ash’-iz. 99. n. s. [apca, Sax.] The remains 
of any thing burnt. Digby. The remains of the 
{ 7 | &9-° This word, as a noun, was universally pronounced 


A/SHLAR, ash’-lar. m. s. Free stones, as they come |, with the accent on the last syllable till about the mid- 
out of the quarry. dleof the seventeonth century. It grew antiquated in 
A/SHLERING, ash’-ldr-ing. 555. n. s. Quartering | Milton's time, and is now entirely obsolete, Dr. Far- 
in garrets, about two feet and a half or three feet || mer’s observations on this word, in bis no less solid thaa 
high, perpendicular to the floor. Builder’s Dict. | ingenious Exsay on J'he Learning of Saakspeare, are 
ASHO’ 


- | 80 curious, as well as just, that the reader will, I doubt 
psi 1 Teac ad. On shore. Raleigh. Tothe } not, be obliged to me for quoting thew. ; 


speare. F “Sometimes a very little matter detects a forgery. You 
A/SHTUBS, fsh’-tab. n.s. A tub to receive ashes. : ouble Fis 


“may remember a play called the Double Fulsehood, 
Quarles. 
ASHWE/DNESDAY, ash-wénz’-dé. n. s. The first 


“which Mr. Theobald was desirous of palming upon the 
“world for a posthumous one of Shakspeare; and L 

day of Lent, so called from the ancient custom of 

sprinkling ashes on the head. 


« see it iv classed as such in tho last editiun of the Bod- : 
“Jeian catalogue. Mr. Pope himself, after all thy stric- 
A’SHWEED, ash’-wééd. n. s. An herb. 
A/SHY, ash’-€. a. Ash-coloured. Shak. Turned into | 











| tion. Locke. Disposition of a planet to other plan- 
ets. S re. 








“tures of Scriblerus, in a letter to Aaron Hill, sipposes 
ashes. Milton. 


“it of that age; but a mistaken accent determines it to 
“have been written since the middle of the last century 
= 2 ——_—_——_—_—_—_——*‘ This | ! 
A/SHY-PALE®, fish’-d-pile. a, Pale as ashes. Shak. | ry ei 
A’SIAN®, d/-shé-dn. a. ge Asia. B. Jonson. || 
AA TRE, d-shé-dt/-tik. u. Respecting Asia. Bp. 


“ Of base Henriquez, bleeding in me now, 
“From cach good aspect takes away my trust.’ 
Taylor. _ ; ; 
ASIA’TICK®, A-shé-i’-tik. a. s. A native of Asia. 
Sir Thomas 


And in another place, 
“* You have an aspect, sir, of wondrous wisdom.’ 
“The word aspect, you perceive, is here accented on the 
a rt. Se “ first ayllab para pee confident, in any sense of 
ASLA’/TICISM*, a-shé-dt’-¢-sizm. n. s. Imitation || “‘it, was never the case in the time of Shakspeare; 
of the Asiatick manner. Warton. “though it may sometimes appear to be so, when we do 
ASIDE, a-side’, ad. To one side. Dryden. To an- “ not observe a preceding elision. 
, ij. || “Some of the p sed imitators of our old poets have not 
other part. Bacon. From the company. Mark, vii. ; wu po 
A’/SINARY, as’-sé-nd-ré. a. Belon ing to an ass. Dict. |' “attended to thia and many other minutia: I could 
A’/SININE, as’-sé-nine. 149. a. [asinus, Lat.) Be- 
longing to an ass. Milton. . 
To ASK §, ask. 79. v. a. [aretan, Sax.] To petition. 
Shak. To demand. Genesis, xxxiv. To question. 


“ point out to you several performances in the respective 
sab gt To inquire, Genesis, xxxii. To 


“ styles of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, which the 
“imitated bard could not possibly have either read or 

To ASK. ask. v.n. Topetition. Ecclus. xxi. Tomake 

are lerem. vi. 

ASK, ASH, AS, come from the Saxon ere, an ash 


| 


* construed. 
“ This very accent hath troubled the annotators on Mil- 
tree. G j 
ASK*. See ASKER. 


“ton. Dr. Bentley observes it to be a tone different 

“from the present use. Mr. Manwaring, in his Treatise 

“of Harmony and Numbers, very svleninly informs us, 
“ that this verse is defective both in accent and quantity: 

ASKA/NCE, or ASKA'UNCE, a-skdnse’. 214. ad. 

schuin, Duteh.] Sideways ; obliquely. Sidney. 
ASKA/UNT, a-skant’. 214. ad. Obliquely. Dryden. 
A’/SKER, ask’-dr. 98. n. s. Petitioner. Shak. In- 


“*His words here ended ; but his meek aspect, 
“ Silent, yet spake.’—— 
irer. Diaby, ; 
A/SKER, dsk’~dr, n.s. written also ask, [adex, Sax.] 
A water newt. 


“* Here, says he, a syllable is acuted and long, whereas 
“it should be short and graved !" 
ASKEW, -ski’..ad. [skue, Goth. ska, partic. disjunct. 
skee, sore. Aside ; With contempt or envy. Spen- 
Y. 


SS 








“ Levell'd his evening rays.’ 
“ Not so in the new version: 
| « “** Mean while the setting sun, descending slow— 
“« Levell’d with aspect right bis evening rays.’ 
“ Enough of such commentators.—The celebrated Dr. 





“ And a still more extraordinary gentleman, onc Green,who 
ser, Oblique 


“ published a specimen of a new version of the Paradise 
To ASLA’KE, A-siike’. v. a. [aylactan, Sax] To 
¥ 4 


“ Lost, into blank verse, ‘by which that amazing work is 
“brought somewhat nearer the summit of perfection, 
“begins with correcting a blunder in the fourth book: 

ASLAN, Aslan’. 72. o1 Obliquely: Shakepeare. “Dee had a spirit, who would sometimes per peer 

ASLEEP, a-sl é ad. Sleeping at rest. . To}, “tocorrect him, when peccant in quantity: and it had 


“* The setting sun 
deen. B ively for the dead. 2 Esdras “been kind of him to have a little assisted the wights 
ASLOPE, hatleel od. [aylupan, Sax.] With de- | 





“ Slowly descended, and with right aspect— 
“above-mentioned.—Milton affected the antique; but 
s “jt may seem more extraordinary, that the old accent 
clivity. ° WwW. 
ASLU’G*, d-slag’. ad. In a sluggish manner. Foth- 


“should be adopted in Hudibras. 
arte | To ASPECT, as-pékv’, 492, r, a. To behold. Temple. 
erby. 
ASO/MATOUS, é-sbm’4i-tds. a. [a and ciipa.] In- 
corporeal ; without a body. 


ASPE'CTABLE, ds-pék’-ta-bl. 405, a. Visible. 
ASP, ds n. s. [aspis, Lat.] A kind of poi- 


leigh. 
A'SPECTED®, fs’-pékt-€d. a, Having an aspect. 
, B. Jonson. . 
A'SPICK, as’ §sonous serpent. Calet, Spener. ASPE/CTION, as-pék’-shain. n. s, Beholding ; view 
ASP. See Aspen. 


. Brown. 
ASPA'LATHUS, As-pAl’-d-this. n. s. [Lat.] A|| ASPENS As/-pdn, 103. ) ns. [ee Sax.] A species 
plant called ‘the rose of Jerusalem. ‘The wood of Astin’ ais ; of folding the te of 
a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, somewhat sharp which always tremble. Mortimer. 
and bitter to the taste. Chambers. A‘SPEN, as’-pén. a. Belonging to the asp tree. Shak. 
ASPA’/RAGUS, as-plr’-A-gas. n.s. [dexdpayos, Gr.] Made of aspen wood. Resembling an aspen tree. 
| 


A plant. Miller. } 
A/SPERS, as’-par. 98. 2. s. A small Turkish coin of 
less ae poe our tary" Ewer ao Fletcher. 
A'SPER, as'-par. a. [| Lat. gh; rugged. Bacon, 
To A/SPERATES, As/-pe-rite. 91. v. a. [aszero, 
Lat.] To roughen. Boyle. ik 
: : : Thi d, and those that succeed it of the same 
fortance of it; and the corruption of thie word into || family, esem io fllow the geeral rule inthe sound of 
; pedant . the accent; . 
permet pak ry agmtg ee Look i pure, ‘nd in a soparato syliable—See Principles, 
A’/SPECT §, fs’-pkt. n. s. ctus, Lat. ; 0. : k 
Geapene of the Tongue. Ecamlcanine. Shak. ASPERATION, fs-pé-ri/-shdn. n. s. A making 
Glance. Spenser. View ; position. Milton. Rela- || rough, Di 107 


This word is vulgagly pronounced Sparrowgrass. 

t may be observed, en such words as the vulgar do 
not know how to spell, and which convey no definite 
idea of the thing, are frequently changed by them into 
such words as they do know how to # li, and which do 
convey some definite idea. Tho word in question is an 


ASS 


ASS 
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ASPERGO' IRE*, as-pér-gwoér’. rn. s. [aspersoir,{| committed in the forest, by plucking up woods by 


Fr.] A holy-water-sprinkle. Warton. 

ASPLRIFOLIOUS, ds-pér-4-fo’-lt-ds, a. One of the 
divisions of plants, so called from the roughness 
of their leaves. 

ASPE/RITY, ds-pér’-é-t¢, n, s, Unevenness. Boyle. 
Roughness of sound, Warton. Roughness of tem- 
ner. Gowrn. of Tongue. Sharpness. Bp. Berkeley. 

ASPERLY®, or A’SPRELY*, ds/-par-lé. ad. 
Reuguly; sharply. Sir 7. Elyot. Ob. T'. 

ASVERKNAT ION, ds-pér-na’-shda. x. s. [aspernatio, 
Litt.| Neglect; disregard. Dict. 

ASYLROCS, as'-pé-ras. a. Rough. Boyle. 

%v ASPE/RSE 4, as-pérve’. v. a. [aspergo, Lat.] To 
bespatter with censure. Clarendon. Simply, to cust 


upon. Heywood, 
R*, as-pérse’-Or. n.s. He who vilifies 


AsV E/RSE 
wuother, 

ASPE RSION, on n.s. A sprinkling. Shak. 
Caluuny. Bp, Hail, 

ASPHA'LTICK, ds-fal/-thk, 84. a. Gummy ; bitu- 
minous. Ailton, 

ASPHALT OS, ds-fal’ tds, n. s. [degadrds.] A bitu- 
minous substance resembling pitch, chietly found 
swiinming on the Lacus Asphaitites, or Dead Sea, 
where anciently stood the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. Wilton. 

ASPHAL TUM, &s-fal’-thm, ns, [Lat.] A ditu- 
minous Stone found near the ancient Babylon, 
Cambers. 

A'SPHODEL, ds’-fO-dél. n, s. [lilio-asphodelus, Lat. 
Day-lily. Pope. 

A'SPICR, ds/-pik. n. s. The name of a serpent. 
Addison, T ie name of apiece of ordnance, which 
ix said to carry a twelve-pound shot. 

a RAST’, fs-pl/-rant. ». s. [Fr.] A candidate. 

ard. 

To \‘SPIRATES, as’-pé-rate. 91, v. a. To pro- 
nounce with full breath. Lightfoot, 

To ASPIRATE, as’-pé-rate. v. n. To be pronounced 
with full breath. Dryden. 

A'SPIRATE, as'-pé-rite. 91, 394. 2. s. Pronounced 
with full breath. Zolder. 

A/SPIRATE®, as’-pé-rate. n. s. The mark to denote 
an aspirated pronunciation. Bentley, 

ASPIRA‘TION, ds-pé-ri’-shdn, n.s. A breathing 
after; an ardent wish. Wutés. The act of aspir- 
ing. Stak. The pronunciation of a vowel with 
full breath. Holder. 

To ASPIRE 4, as-pire’. v. n. [ 
sire with eagerness. Sidney. 

_ Shakspeare. 
' To ASVVRE®, ds-plre’. v. a. To aspire to, Donne. 

ASPYREMENT*, 4s-plre’-inént. x. s. ‘The act of 
aspiring. Brewer. 

ASPIRER, ds-pire’-Gr. nm. s, One that ambitiously 
strives to be greater. Milton, 

ASPIRING®, As-plre’-ing. n.s. The desire of some- 
thing great. Hammond. Points; stops. Sir 7’. 

erbert, 

ASPORTA‘TION, 4s-pér-ti'-shadn. n. s. rtatio, 
Lat.) A carrying away. Blackstone. ad 

ASQU INT, d-skwint’. ad. [schuin, Dutch.] Oblique- 
ly. Swift. Not with regard or due notice, Fox. 

ASS, ds. n. s. larra, Sax.] An animal of burden. 
Shak, A stupid, heavy, dull fellow, Shakspeare 

To ASSA‘ILS, as-sile’. v. a. [assailler, Fr.) To 
tack in a hostile manner. Spenser. 
argument. S‘aXspeare, 

ASSAULABLE, as-sd/-lA-bl, 405. a. That which 
may be attacked, Shakspeure. 

ASR. ‘ILANT, ds-sd’-lAnt. n, s. He that attacks. 
Huard, 

ASSAILANT, fs-sh/-lint. a. Attacking. Milton. 

ar ora fis-sa’-ldr. 93. n.s. One who attacks. 

uiney, 

ASSA/TLMENT®, As-shlo’-mént. n. s. Attack. John- 


son, 
ASSAPA'NICK, ’c-si-pan/-nik. n. s. A little ani- 
mal of belie) which is called in English the fly- 


mn ——. Trevoux. 
ASSA/RT, fs-sdrt’. n. s. [essart, Frf An offence 


iro, Lat.] To de- 
To rise; to tower. 


at- 
To attack with 


eee a gS. SS....QQQ0a 


nr 


the roots. Cowel. 
To ASSA‘RT, as-sart’. v. a. To commit an assart; 
to grub UR. Ashmole. 
ASSA/SSIN 6, iis-sis’-sin. n. %. [assassin, 
ASSA‘SSINATE, fis-sis’-sé-nite.§ Fr.) A mur- 
derer ; one that kills by treachery, or sudden vio- 
lence. Wotton, 
To ASSA/SSIN*, as-s‘is‘-sin. rv. a. To murder. Stil- 


bog pan 

ASS A/SSINACY®, fs-sis’-sé-nd-sé. n. s. The act of 
assassinating. Hammond, 

ASSA‘SSINATE, 4s-sis’-sé-ndte. n.s. Murder. BD. 
Jonson, A murderer. 

To ASSA/SSINATE, fis-sas’-sé-pdte. 91. v. a. To 
murder. Dryden, 'To way-lay. Milton. 

To ASSA/SSINATE®, as-sissé-ndte. v. rn. To 
murder. Sandys. 

ASSASSIN A’ TION, ds-sis-s¢-na’-shin. ns. The act 
of assassinating. Shakspeare. 

ASSA'SSINATOR, 4s-sds’-sé-na-tir, n. s. Mur- 


derer. 

ASSA‘SSINOUS*, 4s-sds’-¢-nfs. a. Murderous. 
Cockeram., 

ASSA/TION, As-sd/-shin. n. s. [assation, Fr.] Roast- 
ing. Browne. 

ASSAULT §, ds-shlt’. ns. [assault, Fr.] Attack. 
Shak. Storm: opposed to sap or siege. 2 Mace. v. 
Hostile violence. Spenser, Invasion. Clarendon. 
Injury offered to a man’s person. Corel. 

To ASSA‘ULT, 4s-sil’. v.a. To attack; w fall 
wpon with violence. Esth. viii. 

ASSA/ULTABLE®, fs-shl’-4-bl. a. Capable of as- 
sault, Sir Roger Williams. 

ASSA’ULTER, As-salt’-tr, n.s. One who violently 
assaults another. Sidney. 

ASSA'Y §, fis-si’. n.s. [essoye, Fr.] Examination ; 
trial. Shak. The examination of measures a 
weights by the clerk of the market. The first en- 
trance upon any thing. Spenser. Trial by danger 
or distress, Spenser, Value. Spenser. 

To ASSA’Y, 4s-sa’. v. a. To make trial of. Spenser. 
- To apply to, as the touchstone in assaying metals. 
ton, To try; toendeavour. 1 Sam, xvii. 

To ASSA‘Y®*, ds-sd’. v. n. To try ; to endeavour. ° 
ASSA’/YER, 4s-sa’-ir. 98. n.s. An officer of the 

mint, for the due trial of silver. Covel. 

ASSECTA/TION, 4s-sék-t4’-shiin. n. s. [assectafio, 
Lat.] Attendance, or waiting upon. Dict. 

To ASSECU’RE §*, ds-sé-kiire’. v. a. [assecuro, low 
Lat.] ‘To make one sure or certain, Bullokar, 

ASSECU’/RANCE*, ds-sé-kti’-ranse. ns. Assurance. 
Sheldon, 

ASSECURA/TION®, 4s-sd-kd-rd/-shiin. ms. As- 
surance free from doubt. Bishop Hail. 

ASSECU’TION, 4s-sé-kii’-shain. n. s, [assequor, asse- 
cutum, Lat. Acqairement. Aylife. 

ASSE/MBLAGE, as-séin’-bladje.9. ns. [assemblage, 
Fr.} A collection of individuals. Locke. The state 


of being assembled. T'homson. 
ASSE/MBLANCE®, fs-sém/-blfinse. n. s. [assem- 


blance, Fr.] Representation. Shak, Assembling. 


Spenser. 

To ASSE/MBLE 64, ds-sém/-bl. 405. v. a. [assembler, 
Fr.] ‘To bring together. Isaiah, xi. 

ss we BLE, ds-sém’-b]. v. n. To meet together. 

tniel, Vi. 

ASSE/MBLER®, fs-sém/-blar. n, s. He who assem- 
bles or meets others, FZammond, 

ASS’EMBLING*, as-sém’-bling. n. s. Meeting to- 

ether, Bp. Fleetwood. 

ASSEMBLY, fis-séin’-bid. . s. [assemblée, Fr.] A 
company met together. Shak. An —— 
Howell. The assembly of divines, by way of dis- 
gg recorded in the history of this country. 
3p. 

ASSE/MBLY-ROOM®, ds-sém/-blé-rdém. n. s. The 
room in which visitors assemble. Jo/imson. 

ASSE/NT §, ds-sént’. n. s. [assensus, Lat.] The act 
of agreeing to any thing. Shak, Consent. Hooker. 

To ASSE/NT, as-sént’, v. n. 'To concede, or agree 


to, Acts, xxiv. 
103 
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ASSENT A’TION, ds-sén-td’-shan, n. s. Compliance 
out of dissimulation. Lord Northampton, 

ASSENTA‘TOR®, tis-sén-ta/-tir. n. s. A flatterer; 
a follower. Sir T'. Elyot, Ob. T. 

ASSE/NTER®*, 4s-séot’-dr. n.s. The person who 
consents. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

ASSE'NTINGLY*®*, ds-sént’-Ing-lé, ad. Accordingly, 
or by agreement. J1uloet. 

ASSE'NTMENT, = as-sént’/-mént. 7. s. 
Brown. 

To ASSERTS, as-sért’. v a. [assero, Lat.) To 
maintain, Dryden, To affirm. Milton. To claim. 

ryuden. To rescue. Bp. Patrick. 

ASSERTION, iis-sér’-shdn. 2. s. The act of assert- 

ing. Position advanced, Browne. 

ASSE/RTIVE, as-sér’-tiv, 158. a. Positive ; dog- 
matical. Glanville. 

ASSE/RTIVELY?®, as-sér’-tiv-Ié, ad. Affirmatively. 
Bp. Bedell. 

ASSE/RTOR, 4s-sér’-tdr. 98, n.s. Maintainer; 
Vindicator, den. 

ASSERTORYS, as’-sér-tdr-4. a. Affirming ; sup- 

onting. Bp, Hall. 
o ASSE'RVE, ds-sérv’. v. a. [asservio, Lat.] To 
serve. Dict. 

To ASSE'SS §, is-sés’. v. a. [assesser, Fr.] To charge 
with any certain sum. 
ASSE/SS*, as-sés’, on. s. Princely 

Pelican, 

ASSE/SSABLE®, ds-sés’-A-bl. a. That which may 
be assessed, 

ASSE’SSION, s-sésh’-tin. n. s. A sitting down by 
one. Dit. 

ASSE/SSIONARY*, &s-s@sh’-dn-d-ré. a. Pertaining 
to assessors. Carew. 

ASSESSMENT, as-sé@s’-mént. n. s. The sum levied 
on property. Bp. Hall, The act of assessing. 
Lowell. 

ASSE/SSOR, ds-sés’-sdir. 98. n. s. [assessor, Lat.] 
The person that sits by another, Dryden. He that 
sits by another as next in dignity. Milton. He that 
lavs taxes. Raleigh. - 

A/SSETS, as’-séts. n. s. [assez, Fr.] Goods sufficient 
to discharge a debt. Cowel. 

To ASSE'VER$, ds-sév/-ér. 98. 

To ASSE/VERATE, 4s-sév/-¢-rate. 91, 555. 
assevero, Lat.) To affirm with great solemnity. 
‘otherhy, 

ASSEVERA'T ION, As-sév--rd/-shan. n. s. Solemn 

aliirnmvation. Hooker, 

A’/SSHEAD, as/-héd, n. s. [ass aad heed.) One slow 
of apprehension; a blockhead. Bale. 

ASSVDUATE#, dsesid’-jtvte. a. Daily. K. Charles I. 

ASSIDU TTY, iis-sé-dii’-¢-té. 2. s. Diligence 5 close- 
ness “iden lication. Addison, 

ASST DUOUSS, ds-ad’-jtinds, 294, 376. a. [assiduas, 
Lat.] Constant in application. Milton. 

ASSIDUOUSLY, ds-sid’-jd-ds-lé, ad. Diligently. 


Boyle. 
ASS DUOUSNESS*, As-sid’-ju-ds-nés. n.s, Dili- 


gence. 
To ASSIE/GE, fs-sééje’. v.a. [assieger, Fr.] To 


‘besiege. Dict. 

ASSIE! NTO, ds-sé-bn'-16, n. 8. [Span.] A contract 
between the king of Spain and other powers, for 
furnishing the Spanish: dominions in America with 
negro slaves. Burke. 

To ASSYGN 4, As-sine’. v. a. [assigno, Lat.] To mark 
out. 2 Sam. xi. To appropriate, 2 Muceab. iv. 
To fix the quantity or v “eg Locke. ee Jaw.] To 
appomt a deputy, or make over a right to another. 
Cowd. ¥ 


ASSI'GN®, As-sine’. n. s. ‘The person to whom any 


rty is assigned. Warton. 
AgstGN ABLE, 4s-slne’-A-bl. a, That which may 
be marked out. South, 
A'SSIGNAT*, as/-sig-vit. n. s, [Fr.] The paper 
money of France after its Revolution. Burke. 
ASSIGNA‘TION, ds-sig-nd‘-shfin, n. s. An appoint- 
ment to meet ; used generally of love appointments. 
A making over a thing to another. 


8 . 
Sir Sandys. Designation Pearson. 


Consent. 


Assessment. 


vw a. 


ASSIGNEE’, ds-st-né’, n.s. He that is appointed 
by another to do any act. Cowel. 
ASSI/GNER, 4s-s!-ndr. 98. 1. s. He that appoints. 


Deca nA Piety, 

ASSI'G! MENT, ds-sine’-mént. ». s. Appropriation 
of any thing to another thing or person, Hooker. 
Designation, Mountagu. 

ASSUMILABLE, as-sim’-¢-l4-bl. a. That which may 
be converted to the same nature with somethiug 
else. Brinen. 

To ASS! MILATE 4, fs-sim’-#-lAte. 91. rn, [ossinei- 
lo, Lat.) To convert food to nourishment, Bacen. 
To ASSi/MILATE, As-sim’-é-lite. 91. v. a. To 
bring to a likeness. Swift. To turn to its own na- 

ture by digestion. Milton. 

ASSIMILATENESS,  ds-sim’-mé-lite-nés, rn. ». 
Likeness, Dict. 

ASSIMILA‘TION, 4s-sim-mé-la/-shidin. 2. s, The act 
of converting any thing to the nature of another. 

. The state of being assimilated, Jdrouwn, 

ASSI'MILATIVE®, as-sim’-mé-l-tiv. a. Having the 
power of turning to its own nature by digestion. 
Hakewiil. 

To ASSVMULATES, ds-sim’-d-late. v.a. [assinado, 
Lat.] To feign. Dict. 

ASSIMULA‘TION, as-sim-d-la’-shan. n. s. A coun- 
terfeiting. Dict. 

ASSINE’GOS, 4s-sé-né/-gd. n. s. [Portuguese.] An 
ass. Sir 7’. lerbert, 

To ASSVST$,4s-sist’. r.a. (assisto, Lat.] ‘To help. 
Romans, xvi. 

To ASSYVST®, as-sist’. v. n. To help. Nelson. ; 

ASSISTANCE, ds-sis’-tanse. n.s, Help. Stillingfleet. 

ASSISTANT, as-sis’-tint. a. Helping. Hule, 

ASSYUSTANT, 4s-sis’-tint. x. s. An auxiliary. Ba- 
con. Attendant. Dryden. 

ASSI/STER*, s-sist’-Gr, n. s, A helper. Asi. 

ASSI/STLESS*, ds-sist’-lés. a. Wanting help. Pope. 

ASSV’ZE 4, as-shze’. n, s. [assise, ioe n assembl 
of knights and others, with the bailiff or justice. / 
jury. An ordinance or statute, Blackstone, The 
court, place, or time, where and when the writs of 
assize are taken. Cowel. Any court of justice, 
Dryden, Assize of bread, ale, &e. Measure of 
price or rate. Measure, Spenser. 

To ASSVZE, ds-size’. vr. a. 'To fix the rate. Geer. 

ASSI’ZER, or ASSI’SER, 4s-sl-ztir. n. s. An offi- 
cer that has the care of weights and measures. 
Chambers. 

A/SSLIKE®, 4s/-Ilke. a. Resembling an ass. Sidney. 

To ASSO'BER®, as-sé’-bir. v.a. To keep sober. 
Gower. Ob, T. 

ASSO’CIABLE, as-sd/-shé-a-b!. a. Sociable; com- 

anionable. 
‘0 ASSO/CIATE 4, &s-sd/-shé-dte. 91. v. a. [asso- 
cio, Lat.] To unite with another, Shak. To adopt 
as a friend, Dryden. ‘To accompany. Shak. To 
unite. Sir E. pany. 
ee ds-sd/-shé-Ate. 91. a. Confederate. 
ilton. 

ASSO'CLATE, iis-sd’-shé-Ate. 2. s. A partner. Sid- 

= A confederate. Hooker. A companion. 


atton. 

ASSOCTA’TION, ds-sd-shé-/’-shtin. [See Pronen- 
CIATION,] m. &. Union. Hooker, Confederacy. 
Hooker. Partnership. Boyle. Connexion. Watts. 
orig Newton. An assembly of persons. 


urke, 
ASSO'CIATOR®, As-sd-shé-d/-t6r. 2. s. A confece- 


rate. A 

To ASSO'IL*, ds-sdil’. v. a. [assoiler, old Fr.] To 
solve. Mede. To release or set free. Bp. Taylor. 
To absolve by confession. Percy. To stain; to 
soil. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A‘SSONANCE (4, ds’-sd-nanse. n. s. [assonance, Fr.] 
Resemblance of sound. Dict. . 

A/SSON ANT, As’-sd-nant. a, Sounding in a manner 
resembling another sound. Dret. : 

To A‘/SSONATES®, As’-sd-ndte. ». n. [assono, Lat.] 
To sound, like a bell. Cockeram. 

To ASSORT §, as-sdrt’. v. a. [assortir, Fr.] To fur- 
nish with all sorts. ~— . 


A SS 


AST 
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ASSORTMENT, ds-sdrt’-mént. ns. The act of || To ASSWA‘GES. See T'o AssuaGe. 


classin i 
erly selected, A, 

To ASSO’T, &s-sbt’. v. a. [essoter, Fr.] To infatuate. 
Spenser, Ob. J. 

T'o ASSUA’'GE 4, fs-swaje’. 331. r. a. [assoager, old 
ae To mitigate. Addison, 'To appease. Fairfax. 

‘o ense, 

To ASSUA’GE, fs-swaje’. v.n. To abate. Gen. viii. 

ASSU A‘GEMENT, s-swaje’-méat. n. s. Mitigation. 
Noenser, 

ASSUA'GER, fs-swi/-jar, 98. n.s. One who pacifies. 

ASSUA‘SIVE, ds-swa/-siv. 158, 428. a. Sofiening ; 
mitigating. Pope. 

To ASSU/BIECTS, fs-stib’-jékt. v. a. [assoubjectir, 
Fr.] To make subject. Cotgrare. 

To ASSU'BIJUGATE, 4s-sib’ji-eite. 91. 
To subject to. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

ASSUEPFA‘CTION, ds-swé-fak’-shin, n. s. [asswfa- 
cio. Lat.) Accustomed to any thing. Brown. 

A‘SSUETUDE, Ads‘-swé-thde. 334. n. s. Custom. 
Bacon, 

To ASSU/ME;\ fis-stime’. 454. rv. a. [assumo, Lat.] To 
take. Pope. To take upon one’s self. Dryden. 
To arrogate, To suppose something granted with- 
out proof, Boule. To appropriate. Clarendon. 


3¢7 Why Mr. Sheridan should pronounce this word and 
te word consume without the hk, and presume and re- 
sume, as if written prethoom and rethoom, is not easily 
conceived ; the s ought to be oo in all or none.— 
See Principles, 454, 478, 479. . 


7 ASSUME $, As-sdme’. rv. n. To be arrogant. 

uenet, 

ASSU’MENTS, ds-st’-mént. n. s. [assumentum, Lat.] 
A patch or piece set on. Lewis. 

ASSU'MER, &s-sd/-mar. 98. n.s. An arrogant man, 
South. 

ASSUMING, fs-sh’-ming. pert.a. Arrogant. Dryd. 

ASSU MING*, ds-si’-ming. 2. s. Presumption. “B. 


Jonsem. 

ASSUMPSIT, As-stm’-sit. n. s. A voluntary 
promise made by word, whereby a man taket 
So him to rm or pay any thing to another. 

owel, 


To ASSU/MPT*, as-simpt’. vr. a. To take up from 
below unto a high place. S'ie/don. Ob. 7’. 

ASSU/MPT*, ds-simpv’. n. s. That which is assumed, 
Chillingworth. 

ASSUMPTION, 4s-sfim’-shin. x, s. Taking any 
thing to one’s self. Hammond, The supposition. 
Norris. The thing supposed. Dryden. South. 


r. a. 


The taking up any person into heaven, which is | 


supposed by the Romish church of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Sti/ling fleet. Simply, the act of taking. How- 


ell. Adoption. Warton. 
ASSU’ 4 IVE, As-sim’-tiv. 157. a. That is as- 
sumer, 


ASSURANCE, Ash-shd-‘rinse. n.«. Certain — 
tation. Svrdh, Secure confidence. Spenser. Free- 
dom from doubt. Hooker. Firmness. Rogers. 
Confidence; want of modesty. Sidney. Freedom 
from vicious shame, Lorke. Ground of confidence. 
Sulaey. Spirit; intrepidity. Knolles, Sanguine- 
ness. Jionmond. Testimony of credit. Shukspeare. 
Conviction, Tillotson. [In theology.] Security with 
respect toa future state. ‘The same with insurance. 
Security to make good the loss. Shakspeare. 

To ASSU’RES, dsh-shtire’. 455. v. a. [asseurer, Fr] 
To give confidence by promise, 2 Mace, 'T’o secure 
toanother. Rogers. To make confident. 1 John, ini. 
To make secure, Spenser, To affiance ; to betroth, 
Slhutkspeare. 

ASSU’/RED, dsh-shi’-réd, or Ash-shtird’, 359. part.a. 
Certain; indubitable. Bacon. Certain 3 not doubt- 
ing. Shakspeare. Viciously confident. 

ASSUREDLY, dsh-sht’-réd-lé. 364. ad. Certainly. 
Shakspeare, 

ASSU’REDNESS, dsh-shiy-réd-nés. 365. n. s. Cer- 
tainty, Hakewill. 

ASSU’RER, Ash-sinl’-rar. n.s. He that 
rance. He that gives security. 


or renee R. Johnson. A quantity prop- 









gives assu- 
! 


ASTERISK, As’-té-risk. ns. A gy cxos, Gr] A 
_ mark in printing, in form of a litle star; as *. Grew 
| A‘STERISM, fs’-té-rizm. n. s. [dorégicpos.] A con- 
| stellation. Bentley, An asterisk, or mark. Dryden, 
| ASTERI'TES*®, ds-tér-V-téz. n. s. A starry stone. 

, ASTE’RN, 4-stérn’. ad. In the binder part of the ship. 


| 


Dryden, 
To ASTERT, d-siért’. v.a. To terrify; to startle. 


| ene, 
; ASTHMA 6S, fst’-mA, 471. n. 8. [dcOpa.} A frequent 


dificult, and short respiration, joimed with a hissing 

sound and a cough. incy. 
/ASTHMA‘TICAL, ist-mat’-¢-kil. Qa. ‘Troubled 
|ASTHMA‘TICK,  ast-mat’-ik. 509. § with an asth- 


| ma. Boyle. 

ASTHMA‘TICK®, Ast-mét’-ik. 509. n.s. One troub- 

| Jed with an asthma. Arlathnot, 

| ASTHE/NICK®, as-thén’-ik. a. [a aud c8ivos, Gr.) 

| Feeble; without power. 

ASTHENO'LOGY®*, ds-thé-nbi’-6-jt. ns. A dg 

' __ seription of weakness. 

To ASTVPULATE §®, As-tip’-b-late. v.n. [astipe- 
lor, Lat.J ‘To a Dict. 

ASTIPULA‘TION®*, ds-tip’-d-ld/shfin. n.s. Agree- 
ment. Bp. Hall. 

To ASTO'NE §*, iis-tone’. Jv. a. [pountan, Sax.} 

To ASTONY®, as-tbn/-4.§ To terrify. Chaucer. 

ASTO'NIEDNESS'*, ds-tdn’-¢-4d-nés. ns. The state 
of being astonished. Barret. Ob. 7’. 


| 
t 
{ 





To ASTO'NISH §, ds-tén/-nish. v. a. [estonner, Fr.] 

| ‘To ainaze ; to surprise. Shakspeare. 

| ASTO/NISHINGLY®, ds-tow-ish-ing-Ié. ad. In a 
surprising manner. 


. Fleetwood, 
ASTO'NISHINGNESS, fis-t6n/-nishdng-nés. ns. 
Of a nature to excite astonishment. 
ASTO/NISHMENT, 4s-tdn’-ish-mént. n. s. Amaze- 
ment. Sidney. Cause of astonishment. Bocon. 
To ASTO'UND, fs-tddnd’. v.a. To astonish. Milton, 
| To ASTO/UND*, as-tdind’.v.n.To shake ; to stun. 


| Thomson. 
-ASTRA‘DDLE, A-strid’ -dl.405.ad, Withone's legs 


across any thing. . 

A/STRAGAL, as’-tra-gal. 503, n.s. [derpdyados.] A 
little round ring or bracelet, serving as an ornament 

| atthe tops and bottoms of columns. Builder's Dict. 

| ASTRAL, ds’-tril. a. Starry. Dryden. 

ASTRAY, f-stri/. ad. [pcpeyan, Sax.] Out of the 

| right way. S J 

| To ASTRICT $*, As-trikv’. v.a. [astringo, Lat.) 

To contract by applications. Arluthnot. 

| ASTRICT, As-trikt’. a. [astrictus, Lat.] Compendi- 

ous. Weerer. 
ASTRI'CTION, 4s-trik’-shin. n. s. Contracting the 
rts of the body by applications. , 

ASTRI'CTIVE, as-trik’-tiv. 158. a. Stiptick. Dict. 

ASTRI'CTORY, fs-trik’-tar-ré. a. Astringent. Dict. 

sag anh DE, d-stride’. ad. With the legs open. Hu- 

| dthras. 

| ASTRI/FEROUS, 4s-trif’-d-ras. a. [astrifer, Lat.) 





Bearing stars. Dict. 
ASTRI/GEROUS, As-tridj’-¢-ris. a. [astriger, Lat.] 
Carrying stars. Di 


rt. 

To ASTRYNGES, As-trinje’. v.@. [astringo, Lat.) 
To ey by contraction. Bacon. 

ASTRINGENCY, fs-trin’-jén-sé, n. s. The power 
of contracting the parts of the body. Bacon. 

ASTRINGENT,  4s-trin’-jént. a. Binding; con- 
tracting. Quincy. 

ASTRINGENT®, ds-trin’-jént. n.s. An astringent 
medicine. Bacon, 

A/STROGRAPHY, As-trég’-ra-f@. 518. n. s. [dorpor 
and ypd¢w.] The science of describing the stars. 


A/STROITE®, 4s-trdiv’. n.s. [astroite, Fr.] A stone. 

arkling like a star. Warton. 

A/STROLABE, 4&s/-trd-lAbe._m. s. [astrolabe, Fr.] 
An instrument chiefly used for taking the altitude 
of the pole, the sun, or stars, at sea. Dryden. A 
stereographick projection of the circles of the 
sphere upon the plane of some great circla, 
Chambers. i10 





AT ATM 


—nd, méve, ndér, nét ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


ASTRO'LOGER, 4s-trél’-6-jar. n.s. [astrologus, | place where any thing is: He lives ut Barnet. 
Lat.] One that professes to foretell events by the || Shak. At sometimes signifies in immediate conse- 
stars. Wotton. etagger as that understood the || quence of: He swooned af the sight. Hule. At 
motions of the planets, without including prediction. || marks sometimes the effect proceeding from an act : 
mg op He eat at his own cost. Dryden. Al sometimes is 

ASTROLO‘GIAN, 4s-trd-ld’.jé-An. n. s, ‘The same || nearly the same as in ; as, he was af the bottom. 
with an astrologer. Cumden. Swift. At sometimes marks the occasion, like on ; 

ASTROLOGICAL, dsird-Ibd-je-KAl. 609.2 || as,at this he turn'd. Dryden. At sometimes seems 

ASTROLOGICK, 4s-trd-léd/jik, "|| to signify in the power of, or obedient to, Dryden. 
Professing astrology. Wotton. Relating to astrol- |} At sometimes notes the relation of a man toan 

asta } ere | action, Collier, At sometimes imports the manner 

ROLOGICALLY, 4s-trd-ldd/-jé-kal-lé. ad. In|} of an action. Dryden. At means sometimes a 
an astrological manner. Burton. plication to, or dependence on. Pope. At all. Ia 

To ASTR IZE, s-trdl’-0-jlze. v.n. To prac-!| uny manner. Pope. 
tise rirene A/TABAL, at-bat n. s. A kind of tabour used by 

ASTROLOGY §, As-trdl’-6-jé. n. s. [astrologia, Lat.] | the Moors. Dryden. 

The practice of foretelling things by the knowledge || A T7ARA‘XTA, tt-th-riks’-€-A, Qn. s. [drapagia.] 
of the stars, Swift. A/TARAXY, &/-ta-rik-sé. 517.§ Tranquillity. 

ASTRO/NOMER, 4s-trdn/-nd-mar. n.s, One that || Glanville. 
studies the celestial motions. Bacon. A/TAXY*, f’-Aks-. n. s. [dragia, Gr.] Disturbance ; 

ASTRONOMICAL, | 4s-trd-nbm/-¢-kal. 509.2, || confusion, Hallyneell. 

ASTRONOMICK, 4s-trd-ndm/-ik. ~y ATE, The preterite of eat. Spenser. 

Betenging «2 astronomy. Brown. ATE’/LLAN*, &-t@l-lan. ns. [atellanes, old Fr.J 

ASTRONO'/MICALLY, 4s-trd-ndm/-4-kal-lé. ad. || Dramatick representation, satirical or licentious. 
To an astronomical manner. Bp. Hall. Burton. 

To ASTRO/NOMIZE?*, 4s-trdn’-nd-mlze. v. n. To || ATE/LLAN®, 4-121’-lin. a. Relating to the dramas at 
study astronomy. Brown, Atella. Shaftesbury. 

ASTRONOMY }, ds-trén’-nd-meé. 518. n. s. [dorpov- || ATHANA'S AN®, &-tsd-nd/-shé-An, n.s. He who es- 
opla.} The science of the celestial bodies. Chamb. || - poseed the doctrine of Athanasius. Waterlund, 

as TROSCOPY, as’-trés-kd-pé. ns. [derjp and || ATHANA‘SIAN®, a-thé-ni’-shé-dn. a. Relating to 
exoréiw.}] Observation of the stars. Dict. the Creed of St. Athanasius. Waterland. 

A/STRO-THEOLOGY, as’-trd-thé-bI'-6-j¢. n.s. Di- || A THA! NOR, ath’-i-nbr. 166. n. s. A digesting fur- 





vinity founded on the observation of the celestial || nace, to keep heat for some time. Quincy. 
bodies. Derham, A/THEISM, &!-thé-izm. 505. n. s. The disbelief ofa 
ASTRU’‘T*, a-strat’. ad. In a swelling manner. God 


To ASTUN®, a-stan’. v.a. [peunian, Sax.) To 
stun. Mirror for Magistrates. denies the existence of God. South. 

ASTU'TE*, As-tite’. a. [astedus, Lat.) Cunning; || ATHEIST, &/-thé-ist. a. Atheistical ; denying God. 
bopratere ge Sir M. Sandys. Milton, 

ASU'N DER, A-sdn’-dar.98. ad. [sundr, Goth.] Apart ; || ATHEVSTICAL, A-the-is'-t8-kal. 0. Given to athe- 


separately. S | ism. hh, 
| ATHEVSTICALLY, &-thé-is’-té-kal-lé. ad. Tn an 


. Baron. 
A/THEIST 6, &/-thé-ist. n. s. [40cos, Gr.] One that 





ASWOONS, ii-swddn’. ad. [appunan, Sax.] In a 


swoon. Gower. | atheistical manuer. Sorth. 
ASY’LUM, A-s¥-lfm. n.s. [Lat.] A sanctuary; a ||) ATHEVSTICALNESS, A-thé-is’-t-kal-nés. n. s. 
refuge. Ayliffe. The guality of being atheistical. Hammond, _ 
a Nothing can show more plainly the tendency of our | ATHENSTICK, a-thé-is’-tik.a. Given to atheism. 
nguage to an antepenultimate accent than the vulgar y. . 
pronunciation of this word, which generally places the || 7’o A*’THEIZE®*, &/-thé-lze. v. a. To talk like an 
accent on the first syllable. This is however an unpar-|)  unbeliever. Cudiworth. 


donable offence to a Latin ear, which insista on pre- A/THEL, ATHELING, ADEL, and ASTHEL, 
serving the accent of the original, whenever we adopt det, Germ. noble. Gideon. 


, . from ate | 
& Latin word into our own without alteration. pee : 
Bis Fyiacistes, Ha (tle aad ATHEOLO/GIAN®, fth-0-6-l0/-jé-Ain, ns. One 


, sho is th site to a theol er: i. 
ASY'MMETRAL*, | ds-sim/-mé-tral, A/THEOUS, f-the-ts. 605. a. Atheistick ; godless. 





ASYMME'TRICA L*, As-sim-mét/-ré-kAl, "| Milton. 
Not ins. More, ATHEROMA, ath--rd/-ma. 527. n. s. [28éowpa. 
ASYMMETRY $, d-dm/and-ird. n.s. {a and oup- nie egy tg a ea ia 


péroia.] Coutrariety to symmetry ; disproportion. 


Grew. 

A‘SYMPTOTE, As/-sim-tite. ns. [a, cw, and 
zrbw.] a et nna are right lines, which approach 
nearer and nearer to some ciirve; but which never tender for victory. Delany. 
meet. Chambers. ATHLE'TICK, fuh-lav'-Ik. 500. a. Belonging to 

£7 [ have preferred Dr. Johnson's accentuation on the || wrestling. Sir 7'. Browne. Strong of body. Sonh. 
first Y haar to Mr. Sheridan's and Dr. Ash's on the ATHWA/RYT, a-thwart’. prep. Across. Bacon. 

| 


A: Sar a ; 
ATHEROMATOUS, éth-é-rdm/-4-tas. a. Having 
the qualities of an atheroma, PWiseman. 7 

ATHIRST, 4-thérst’. 108. ad. Thirsty. Ruth, ii. 
ATHLETES, Ati’-ldte, 2. s. [a0Anrns, Gr.] A con- 








| 





poetic Through. Addison. j 
ASY' NDETON, a-sin’-dé-tdn. n. s. {dctvdcrov.] A || ATIHWA/RT, d-thwart’. ad. In a manner vexatious 
figure in grammar, when a conjunction copulative |! and perplexing. Shak. Wrong. Shakspeure. 
is omitted in a sentence, Peacham. ATV vy. d-tilt’. ad. Ly the mauner of a tilter. Shak. 
AT, at. prep. [at, Goth.] At before a place notes the! The posture of a barrel raised or tilted behind. 
nearness of the place; as, a man is at the house |, Spectator. 
before he is in it. Stilling fleet. At before a word | ATLANTE/AN®, fit-Min-té/-4n. a. [atlanteus, Lat.] 
signifying time notes the co-existence of the time'} Resembling Atlas. Milton. 
with the event; as, afa minute. Hooker. At before |, ATLA’'NTICK®*, At-lan’-tkk. a. That part of the 
a causal word signifies nearly the same as with ; as, ocean, which lies between Europe and Africa on 
he did it at a touch. Shak, At before a superlative the one side, and America on the other. B. Jonsoi. 
adjective implies in the state; as, at best. South. || A'TLAS, av-lds. n. s. A collection of maps. A large 
Aft signifies the particular condition of the person ; square folio. Sometimes the supporters of a build- 
as,at peace. Shak. At before a substantive some- ing. A rich kind of silk or stall. Spect. A term 
times marks employment ; as, busy at his task. | applied to paper 5 ailas-fine, and atlas-ordinary. 
South. At is sometimes the same with furnished | AP PMOSPHERE 6. Av-mis-fére. nis. [dros aud 
with, as, at arms. Shak. Af sometimes notes the |) eyeioa.) "Phe air. asic 


ATT 


ATT 
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ATMOSPHE’RICAL, &t-mas-fér'-¢-kal. a. Consist- || ATTA/INT®, ft-tant’. 


ing of the atmosphere, Boyle. 
ATOM §, facto? 166, n. Pg [dropos.] Such a small 


particle as cannot be physically divided. Quincy. 
Any thing extremely small. Shakspeare. 
ATOMICAL, 4-tém/-d-kal. @. Consisting of atoms. 
Browne. Relating to atoms. Bentley. 
A/TOMISM®, av’-tam-izm. n.s. The doctrine of 
atoms. 


A’TOMIST, fv-té-mist. n.s. One that holds the 


aiomicul philosophy, or doctrine of atoms. Locke. 
A'TOMLIKE®, av-tim-like. 2. Resembling atoms. 
Browne, 


A'TOMY, av’-td-mé. rn. s. An obsolete word for 
ator, Shak. An abbreviation of anatomy : mean- 
ing a meager person, Shakspeare. 

v ATO'NE), d-thne’. ven. [from at one.} To agree. 


Siok. To stand as an equivalent for something. |, 


Dryden. 
To ATONE, a-téne’. v. a. To reduce to concord. 
B. Jenson. "Yo expiate. Pope. 
ATONE, d-tone’. ad. Atone; together. Spen- 
ATTONES, fit-tdne’. § ser. 
ATONEMENT, a-téne’-mént. xn. 8. A 
concord, Shakspeare, Expiation. Numbers. 
ATONER®, 4-tdne’-dr. n.s. He who reconciles, 
ATO'NICK®, it-tOn'-nik. a. Wanting tone. 


ment ; 


part. a. Convicted. Sadler. 
ATTA‘INT, adt-tint’, 2. s. Any thing injurious, Shak 
Stain; spot, Shak. A wound on the hinder feet 
of a horse. Farrier's Dict. [iu law.) A writ so 
called. Burnet. 
ATTAINTMENTS®, At-tint’/-mént. ». s. The state 
of i re Ashmole. 
ATTA‘INTURE, 4t-tane’-tshire. 461. n.s. Legal 
censure. Py OA 
To ATTA/MINATE, At-tim’-é-nite. v. a, [attamino, 
Lat.) To corrupt. 
To ATTA’SK®, At-tisk’. v.a. To task; to tax. 
eee Fee 
| To ATVA/STE®, At-tiste’. v.a. To taste. Mirror 
| for Mavistrates. Ob. T’. 
| To ATTE/MPER()at-tém’-par. v. a, [attempero, Lat. 
| To mingle; to dilute. Gower. To sofien. Bacon. 
! r o mix in just proportions. Spenser. ‘T'o fit to. 
| Spenser. ; 
ATTE/MPERANCE*®, at-tém/-piir-dnse. n.s. Tem- 
verance. Chaucer. : 
ATTE/MPERLY*®, at-tém’-par-lé. ad. Inatemperate | 
manner, Chaucer. Ob. T. 
To ATTE/MVPERATE, at-tém/-pé-rate. 555. v.a. 
To proportion to. Hammond. ss 
To ATTE/MPT 4, at-témr’. $12. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] To 
| attack. Shak. To try. | Mace. xii. To tempt. Spenser. 








A'TONY §*, ait’-0-né. ns. [atonie, Fr.] Want of |) To ATTEMPT, dt-témv’. v.21. To make an attack. 


tone or elasticity. 


ATO'P, a-tbp’. ad. On the top. 


Milton. 

ATRABILA‘RIAN, ft-tra-beé-la/-ré-ain. 505. a. [utra 

bilis.] Melancholy. Arbuthnot. 

ATRABILA’RIOUS, at-tra-bé-ld/-ré-ds. a. Melan- 
cholick. Quine. 

ATRAME/NT AL, at-tra-mén/-tal. a. [atramen- 

ATRAME'NTOUS, at-tra-mén’-tds. tum, Lat.] 
Inky; black. Brown, 

A‘TRED*, d/-t2rd. a. (ater, Lat.] Tinged with a 

black colour. Whitaker. 


ATROCIOUSS, a-trd/-shds. 292. a, [atrox, Lat] | 


Wicked in a high de . Ayliffe. 

ATRO'CIOUSLY, At trd’-shiis- f 
cious manner. Loirth. 

ATRO'CIOUSNESS, 4-trd/-shis-nés, 2.8. Reing 
enormously criminal, Horne. 

ATROCITY, a-trds’-sé-té, 511. n.s. Horrible wick- 
edness. Wotton, 

A’TROPHY, a&t/-trd-f0. nes. [dro0gua.] A disease 
in which the food cannot contribute to the support 
of the body. Milton. 

To ATTA‘CHS, at-tatsh’. r.o. [ettacher, Fr.] To 
arrest. Cowel. Vo seize in a judicial manner. 
Shak. ‘To lay hold on, as by power. Shak. ‘l'o 
win; to gain over. Milton, ‘To fix to one’s inter- 
est. Rovers. 

ATT A‘'CHMENT, it-tatsh’-mé@at. n.s. Acherence ; 
fidelity. Addison, Attention; regard. Arbuthnot. 
An apprehension of a man to bring him to answer 
an action. ‘lhe jurisdiction of the forest, Feiell. 

To ATTA/CK 4, at-tak’. via. [attequer, Fr.] To as- 
snult anenemy. Philips. To impugu in any manner. 

ATP AVCK, at-iah’. ns. An assault. Pope 


ATTACKER, at-tk’-dr. 98. 2.8, The person that || 


attacks, Elphinstone. 


é. ad. In an atro- |; 


; Glanville. 


‘| ATTEMPT, at-té@mt’. 412. n. s. An attack. Bacon, 


i Anessay, Sha re. 

/ATTE/MPTABLE, at-témt’-t4-bl. a. Liable to at- 

| tempts. Sh re. 

‘ATTE/MPTER, at-témt’-tir. n.s. An invader. Mil- 

| tow, An endeavour, Glanville. 

| To ATTE/ND§, ft-ténd’. v. a. [attendo, Lat.] To re- 

: gard. Sidney. To wait on. Shak. ‘To accompa- 

| ny as an enemy. Clarendon. To be present with, 
upon a summons. ‘Tio accompany. Shak. Toex- 

pect. Raleigh. To wait on, Spenser. To be con- 
sequent to. Clarendon. 'To remain to; to await. 

Locke. Bt ~ = ~—— pre Tobe ome 

‘ upon. Dryden. To stay for. Shakspeare. ‘To 

| aah 2, Seccah: xi. , : 

To ATTE/ND, at-ténd’. r.n. To yield attention. 
Milton, To stay. Davies. To wait; to be within 
reach or call, Spenser, To wait, as compelled by 
authority. Clarendon, 

ATTE/NDANCE, dt-tén’-danse. n.s. The act of 
waiting on. Shak. Service. Shak. The persons 
waiting; a train. Afiiton, Attention. 1 Zim, iv. 
Expectation. Hooker. 

ATTE/NDANT, ft-tén’-dant. a. Accompanying as 
subordinate. Milton. , 

ATTE/NDANT, dt-tén/-dant. 7. s. One that attends. 
Shak, One of the train. Dryden. Suitor or agent. 
Burnet. One that is present. Sici/t, [In law.] 
One that oweth a duty to another. Core/. A con- 
comitant or consequent, Milton. : 

ATTENDED, it-tén’-dir, 98, x. s, Companion. B. 
onsot, 

ATTE/NT, at-ténv’. a. Intent; attentive. 2 Chron. vii. 

A/TTENTATES, at-tén’-tAtes. n.s. Proceedings in 
a court of judicature, afler an inhibition is decreed, 


To ATTA‘ING, at-thne’. v.e. [attinco, Lat.] To}! Aylitfe. 
ain; toobtain, Tillotson. To overtake. Bacon.| ATTENTION, ft-tén’-shan. x. s, The act of attend- 


o come to. Milton. To reach. Zucon. 

To ATTAIN, at-tine’. vr. n.'l'o come to a certain 
state. Arbuthnot. To arrive at. Psalm exxxix. 
ATTAIN, it-tane’.n.s. Attainment, Glanville. Ob. J. 
ATTAINABLE, At-thne’-4-bl.a. Procurable. Tillot. 
ATTA/INABLENESS, 4t-tane’-A-bl-nés. x. s. Be- 

ing atiainable. Chere. 

ATTA‘INDER, At-thne-dér. 98. a. s. [attcinder, 
oll Fr.) The act of attainting in law; conviction 
of acrime. Bacon, Taint. Shakspeare. 

ATTA/INMENT, at-thne’-mént, n.s. That which is 
attained, Glanville. The act of attaining. Tooker. 

To ATTA‘INT §, at-thnt’.r.a. Todisgrace. Spenser. 


To atteint is particularly used for such as are found | 


. ing or heeding. Shakspeare. 

ATTENTIVE, dt-tén’-tiv. 158. a. Heedful ; regard- 
, ful. Hooker. 

Haar Shelia at At-tén’-tiv-lé, ad. Heedfully. 


acon, 
| ATTE/NTIVENESS, it-tén’-tiv-nés. x. s. Attention. 
| Kyight. 


ATTE/NUANT, at-tén/-ti-ant. a. A nee) 


power. 
To ATTENUATES, at-tén/-l-dte. via. [ettenno, 
| Lat.) To make thin. Boyle. To lessen. Howell, 
ATTE/NUATE, t-tén‘-i-dte. 91. a. Made thin. 
Baron. 

ATTENUA‘TION, at-tén-t-d/-shiin, 2, s, Lessening. 
 Racon, The state of being made thin, Donne. 





guilty of some crime, especially of felony or trea- || ACI'TER, at’-tar. 98. n.s. [aten, Sax.] Corrupt mat- 


son, Cowel. To taint; to corrupt. Shakspeare. 


i! 


ter. Skrener. 
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, a 


To ATTEET?, At-tést’. v.a. [attestor, Lat. da bear || ATTRECTA/TION, at-trék +h atin, n. 8. [altrectas © 


To call to witness. 


witness. A . 
ATTE’ST, at-tést’. n. s. Witness 
ATTESTA’TION, di-tésth/-shOn, a a. Testicaesiy. 


‘overnment o. 
WETEGTERY, o APTE STOR®, dt-det’-ter. 16 


APTICAL, rane) a. Lasion, Lat.] Relati 
pci "Athens ns ;, pure; ¢ Legg ene 

To A’TTICISE$*, at’ Ne Rage . “ (arriatie, Gr} 
To use an atticism. Bentley. 

ao —— n.s. An imitation of the 
Attick ie 

A‘TTICK ane 2 “Belonging to Athens ; pure ; 
classical ; ‘elegant. ilton. 

A'TT ICK*, at’-tik. n. s. A native of Attica. Bentley. 
The garret or uppermost room in a house. 

To ATTVNGE, at-tinje’, v.a. [attingo, Lat.] To 


touch ign 
§,ature’. v. a. nti Fr.) To dress. 


Fit Sela [I raldr Attired 1s used 
n he 18 among 
if horns of a buck or stag. 


heralds, in speaking of 
Bullokar 

ATTIRE, At-tire’, n.s. Clothes. Hooker. The head- 
dress, in particular, ‘The horns of a buck or 
stag. The flower of a plant is divided into three 
rerits the empalemeat, the foliation, and the attire. 


ATTIRER, At-tl-rar. 2. s. A dresser. Dict. 
sg St ta RING#, At-tlre’-iug. n.s. ‘The head-dress. 


T ATT TLE*, ft-d/-. 
Ob. 


T. 
A’TTITUDE, f’-téthde. n.s. [attitude, Fr. 
= in — a person, statue, or painted 


is Prio 

A’ rk O LLENT, dt-tOV-I’nt. a, {attollens, Lat.] That 
which lifts up. ‘Derham. 

To ATTONE*. See Atonr. 

‘To ATTO'RN §*, or ATTURN§*, at-tdrn’. v. a. 
Cg he old Fr. ] To transfer the service of a vas- 
sa 

To ATTORNE, Fi gicase ren, bb pprciogion. 2 a 
new pos r roperty, and accept tenance 
under him. Blackstone ae . 

ATTORNEY, At-tar’-o2. 165. n.s. He who by con- 
sent, commandment, orrequest, takes upon him the 
charge of other men’s business, Cowel. It was an-| 
ciently used for those who did any business for 
another, Shakspeare. 

To Bd Aas , At-tdr’-né. v. a, ~ perform by 

Shak. To em ploy as a rosy Shak, 

A "TO RNEYSHIP, Atd’-né-al p.m. s. The office 
of an attorn oreey Sha 

ATTOURNMENT, at-tdrn’-mént. x. s. A yielding 
of the tenant to a new lord. Cowel. 

To ATTRACTS, at-trakv, v. a. [attraho, attractem, 
4 To draw to. Brown. To allure. Milton. 
ATT PomalCt, dt-trdk’. n.s. Attraction. Hudibras, 
ATTRACTABULITY®, ft-trikt-A-bil’-#-18. ns. 
Having the power of attraction, Sir W. Jones. 
ATTRA'CTICAL, at-trik’-té-kal. a, Having the 

ower to draw to it. Ray. 

A’ Thine cn daa At-trdikt’-Ing-lé. ad. Tn an at- 
tracting manne 

ATTRA UCTION, "fit-trik/-shdin. 2.8. The power of 
drawing. Bacon. Or of alluring. Shakspeare 

’ ATTRA/CTIVE, at-trdk’-tly. 158. a. Having the 
ower to draw,’ Milton, Inviting. Sh 

A 


rRA'CTIVE, ply atte - s. That which 
ATTRA/CTIVELY, Atk’ dvel®. ad, With the 


To entitle. Gower. 
bag 


ra. 


draws or incites. Lord Her 


»wer of attractin 
ATTRACTIVENESS, At-trik/-tiv-nés, n. s, Being 
attractive. History of ‘the Society. 
ATTRA‘CTOR, Si-trlk’- r. 98. n.s. A drawer. 
Broiene 


A’TTR AHENT fu’-tr-hént. 503. 2. s. That which 
draws. Glanville, 

To ATTRA‘P*, dt-trip’. v. a. [trappatira, low Lat.} 
To clothe; to dress. sii 


tio, Lat.] Frequent ‘handling, Dict 
ATTRY TABLE, At-trib’-b-ti- bl.a. Ascribable 
table. Hale. 


To } TTRI'BUTES, at-trib’-dite, 492. v. a. [attribuo, 

Lat.] To ascribe. Hooker. To impute. Spenser. 
A/TTRIBUTE, At’-tré-bate. 492. n. s, The thing 
attributed to another. Raleigh. Quality. Bacon. 
; thing belonging to another. Shak. Reputation. 


ATTR U'TION, Artrt-bi’ shin, n. s. Commen- 


dation ; alities ascribed. Shakspeare. 
ATTRIBUTIVE®, famed a, That which at- 
tributes. Sh 
ATTRI'BUT UTIVE®, ft-trib/-d-tiv. n. s. The thing 
attributed. Harris 
ATTEN EES fvtrhe’. ro nla Lat.] Grourd. 
ilton i ivines,] So . Usher. 
APTIRUTENESS, dt-trite’-nbs. ha The beiag 


much 

ATTRITION, at-trish’-dn. 507. n. s. [attritio, Lat.] 
The act of wearing, by rubbi Woodward. ‘The 
state of being worn. Grief fo or sin, arising onl 
ag fear; the lowest degree of repentance. Wui- 


To ‘ATTUNE, at-time’. v.a, To make any thing 
musical. Mion. To tune. Harris. 
ATW A‘IN®, 4-twane’. ad. [Sax.] In twain; asun- 


A arora ad. or prep. Between. 

ATWINT, & twikst’.. prep. Betwixt. 
Nee 4-135. ad. [on tpa, Sax.] Into two 
A’ pated orice. a. Brown; of a tan colour, 


MUCTI ON6, 4wk’-shdn. n. s. [auctio, Lat.] A man- 
ner of sale in which one person bids afler an- 
other. , li. The things sold by auction. 


Pope. 
she selaeaiee Awk’-shin, v. a. To sell by auc- 


A'UCTIONARY, awk -shdn-A-ré. a. Belonging to 
an auction, Dry den. 

AUCTIONE EF. R awk-shéin-ér’, 275, n. s. The per 
son that man es an auction. Student, ii. 

mph he fiwk’-tly. 158. a. Of an increasing quai: 


AUGUPA“TION, fiw-ki-pa/-shan. 1. s. [aucvpatio, 
Lat. Fowling ; bird-catching. Dict. 

AUDA‘CIOUS), Aw-da’-shais. 292. a, [andar Let. 
Bold ; impudent. Shak, That which makes bold. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Spirited. B. Jonson. 

AUDA‘CIOUSLY, howd -shiié, ad, Boldly ; im- 
mademtly. Si 

AUDA’ CIOUSN Ss, | w-dh’-ablie-nlls, i s. Impu- 
dence, Sir EF. Sandys. 

AUDA‘CITY, aw-das’--té, SIL. n.s. Spirit; bold- 


ness. Sh akspeare, 

A/UDIBLE$, dw’-dé-bl. 405. a. [oudibilis, Lat. 
That which gy - heard. Bacon. Loud enough 
to be heard. 

A'UDIBLE*, eaesb. n.s. The object of hearing. 


More 

A/UDIBLENESS, Aw’-dé-bl-nés. n. s. Capableness 
of being heard. 

A'UDIBLY, Aw’-dé-blé. ad. So as to he heard. 


AUDIENCE, Aw’-jé-€nse, 293, 294. n. s. The act 
of hearing. t. A hearing. Hooker, An au- 
ditory. 4 ilton. The aay of any man whe 
delivers a solemn message. Dryden 

A‘UDIENCE-CHA MBE tS, hw’ je-Gnse-tshime’ : 
bér. n.s. The _ of reception for a solemr. 
meeting. Truns on of Boccalin 

A/UDIENCE-C cae Yk! -je-tnse- ‘Kérte. A court 
belonging to the ‘archbishop of Canterbury, ot 

equal authority with the arches court, t! .ugh infe 
rue both in dignity and antiquity. "Buin, Eccl. 
Tau 
A VUDIENT®, iw’ .jé- sor = s. A hearer. Shelton. 


Spen- 


Spenser 


AUL 


(7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin j— 


. A‘UDIT, fw’-dit. n. s. A final account. Hooker. 
To A’ UDIT, hw’-dit. v. a. To take an account final- 
Ayli 

Tey UDIT T, 4w/-dh. v. n. To sum up. Arbuthnot. 

A‘UDIT- HOUSES, Aw’-dit- 
ance to most cathedrals, for the. transaction of af- 
fairs ON ie to them. Sir G. Wheler. 

AUDITION, aw-dish’-dn. 507. n. s. Hearing. 


A'UDITIVES, iw’-dé-tlv. a. Having the power of AU™ 


ing. Colgrave. 
AUDI OR, Aw’-dé-tdr, 98, 503, (b.)n.s. A hearer. 
ae | person employed to t an account. 


A‘UDITORSHIP®, ee n.s. The of- |. 
fice of auditor. Joh 
sgn Wario hw'-dd-adr-ré. 557. a. That which |: 
wer of hearing. Newton. 
MUDIT RY, Aw’ detdecre. n. s. An audience. 
South. A lace where lectures are heard. Warton. 
A‘UDITRESS, Aw’-dé-trés. n. s. The woman that 
hea rs. Milton. 
AUF, ‘iw. n. 8. {alf, Dutch.] A foo., or silly fellow. 


Burt 

A‘UG ‘ER, Aw’ 98, 166. n. s. [egger, Dutch.] A 

ates ore es gr wi | ih ‘ J 
G wi cv, apiht, Sax. 
Any thing. Meus . dae 

sh Mab UGM PN .v.a. [augmenter, Fr.] 

‘o incre 
7. AUGME'NT, iwg-mént’. v. n. To grow bigger. 


AUGMENT, iiwg’-mént, 492. n. s. Increase. Wal- 
ton. State of increase 

AUGMENTA'TION, Awg-mén-th’-shan. n. s. The 

act of i ——— . Addison. ‘The state of being 

— bi 44 ibid thing added hes — 

n heralc n especial mar 

calm borne ie ikier as ao ago a can- 


AUGMENTA/TION Court. A court erected by 
king ne the Eighth, for the increase of the 
revenues ao crown, by the suppression of mon- 
asteries. W 

AUGME’ NTATIVES, Awg-mén’-ti-tiv. a. Having 

Instructions for Ora- 


the quality of augmenting. 
AUGME/NTER®, Awg-mént’-dr. 2. s. He who en- 
Johnson, 


la 
A'UGRE. n.s. See AuG 
A’ UGRE: HOLE, Aw’ el ‘ndle. n.s. A hole made 


AUGURE aw/-gar, 98, 166. n. s. augur, Lat.] 


One who pretends to predict by omens. Shakspeare. 
To A‘UGUR, dw’-gir. = To geces3 to conjec- 
ture by si Sh 
To A‘UGUR, aw’ -gar. a a. To foretell. B. Jonson. 


To MUGURATE, ja gtr 91. v. n. To judge 
AUGUITATHION, te Aw-gi-ra’-shdn. n. s. The prac- 
AUGURER, %, Pree 555. mn. s. An augur. 
A cOTERE, iw-gi’-ré-il. a. Relating to augury. 
To Ht 'UGURISE, Aw’-gar-le. v. n. To practise 


augury. Dict 
A/UGUROUS, Aw’-gar-ds. a. Predicting. C ; 
A‘UGURY, dw/-gl-re, 179. n. s. nosticating by 
omens. Shak, An omen or prediction, Dryden, 
A‘UGUST, Aw’-gast. ns. [Augustus, Lat.) 
The eighth month from January inclusive, dedi- 
cated to the honour of Augustus Ceesar, Peacham. 
mer ee a al 494, a. Great; grand ; awful. 
anvitle 


. n. s. An append- 


| Rita 





gg otis Aad be tk. 508. a. [dvdds, Gr] Be- 
aULICK, th av lik. a. iT temas, tai’ Belonging to 


AULN, Awn. - s. [aulne, Fr.] A French measure 
of length jan ell. 

To AUMA‘IL, 4w-male’. v. a. [maille, Fr.] To 

wate a to figure. See AMELLED. Spenser. 


See AMBRY 
AUNT, Ant. 214. n. s. [ante, old Fr.] A father or 
mother’s sister. Shakspeare. 
A‘’UNTER®, n. s. Old word for Adventure. 
|A‘URATE, dw’srhte. ns. A sort of pear. 
N'UREATS, Aw’-ré-dt. a. [auratus, Lat.] Golden. 


AUREL Pic 1é-4, Lat.] The first appa- 
‘LIA, aw- n. 8. [Lat. e first 
of the m ip et Chambers. 
fiw’-ré-kI. 405. n.s, [auricula, Lat.) 
The external ear. Two appendages of the heart, 
resembling the external ear. Chambers. 
|AURVCULA, Aw-rik/-d-ld. n.s. A flower. Thom- 


AURVCULAR, Aw-rik’~b-lar. a. Within the sense of 
hearing. Shakspeare. Secret ; as, auricular confes- 
sion. nmr sr saeed Pan in King Edward VI's 

time. Tradition 

AURICUTARLY yet ad. In a secret 


manner. Deca 
AURI'FEROU wt fe-ris. a. [aurifer, Lat.] 
That which gold. Thomson, 
AURIGA’‘TI Aware gh’-shiin. n. 8. s, [auriga, Lat.] 


The ee ractice driving carriages. Die 
AURI'PIGMENTUM. 5 See Curinnns. 
AU’/RIST®, Aw’-rist. n. 8, [auris, bat.) Op One jira 

fesses to cure disorders in the ear. 

AURORA, dw-rdy-ra. 545. 1. 5. (Lat.) ‘e m4 
rs crowfoot. The goddess that A sie the gates of 


ically, ba — 
AURORA Bovcahe, fo¥i-ch-bbredlls, [Lat] 


“Light seaming in i night from the north. 
‘ulminans, hw-rdm-fal/-mé-ninz. [Lat.] 
a ccomtchen made by dissolving gold in aqua re- 
gia, and precipitating it with salt of tartar ; whence 
a very _ agra of it becomes capable of giv- 
are e that of a pistol. incy. 
AUSCUL ATION, Aws-kal-td/-shdn. n. s. [aus- 
culto, Lat. Listening to. Hickes. 
To A'‘USPICATE*, dw’-spé-kite. rv. a. To foreshow 
B. Jonson. To begin a business. Burke. 
A‘USPICE$, Aw’-spis. 140, 142. n. s. [auspicinm, 
a Omens drawn from birds, Bp. Story. Pro- 
tection. B. Jonson, Influence. B. Jomson. 
AUSPICIAL, Aw-spish’-aJ. 292. a. Relating to prog- 


icks, 

AUSPICIOUS, Aw-spish’-ds. 292. a. nee omens 
of success. Sprat. ?rosperous. avour- 
able ; err Shak. Lucky; happy Shak. 

AUSPI/CIOUSLY, Aw-spish’-ds-Ié. ad, Prosperous- 
ly. Middleton, 

AUSPI‘CIOUSNESS, Aw-spish’-ds-nés. n.s. Pros- 


alsttines, Aw-si¢re’. a. [austerus, Lat.] Severe ; 
harsh. Sour of taste. Blackmore. 

AUSTE/RELY. Borcatire’ ead: Rigidly. Shak. 

AUSTE/RENESS, iw-siére’-nés. n. s. Severity. 


AUSTERITY, Aw-stér’-é-14. 511. ns. Savery 3 
mortified life. ’B. Jonson. Cruelty. Roscommon 

A‘USTRAL 4, Aws’-tral. a. Southern. 

To A‘USTRALIZE, dw’-stral-lze. v. n. [auster, Lat.] 
To tend towards the south. Brown. 

A’USTRINE, aws’-trin. 140. a. Southern 

AUTHE/NT Ic AL, Aw-thén’-1é-kal. 809. a. Not fie- 


titious, Hale, 


AUGU'STNESS, Aw-gist’-nés, n. s. Elevation of || AUTHE/NTICALLY, Aw-thén’-td-kil-lé. ad. Af- 


look; dignity. 
au K*, wk. ns. [andXa, Is).] A seabird. Pennant. 
U'KWARD, See Awxwanp. 

AULA RIAN®, Aw-li’-ré-dn. n. s. [aula, Lat.] The 
member of a inall ; and so called at Oxford, by way 
of distinction from collegians. Life of A. Wood. | 

AULD, Awd. a. (ald, Sax.] Old. Shakspeare. O. 


ter an authentick manner. Browne 
AUTHE/NTICALNESS, Aw-thén’ td-kal-nés. n. s 
Genuineness. Barre. 
ah dadsing Aili et hoa hw-thén’-té-khte. 91. v. a. 
rove by authority. ‘Warton 
ack {ENTICITY, Kw-thén-dle’-0b-42, ”. 5. 
thority. 
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AUTHE’NTICK }, &w-thén’-tik 
Lat.] Genuine ; having authority. 


pam 
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AUTOPSY §, Aw’-1d ~st. . 8. [dvroyia, Gr.] Ocu 
lar demonstration. Qrinc 





—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tdb, 


AUTI E/NTICKLY, Aven i ad. After an|| AUTO/PTICAL, &w-tdp’ we-kal. a. Perceived by 


authentick manner. B. 

aimee anes ecchbuielk- nés. n.s. Au- 
thentucit 

AUTHOR §, Aw’-thiir. 98, 418. n.s. [aucto 
The first beginner or mover. Hooker. 'The efcien.| 
Shukspeare. The first writer of any thing. Dryder | 
A writer in 

To A‘UTHOR*, Aw’-thir. v.a. Te occasion ; to 
effect. Beaimont and Fletcher. 

A‘/UTHORESS*, Aw’-thar-és. -n.s. A female efti- 
cient; a female author. Sir R. Fanshawe. 

AUTHORITATIVE, aw-thdr’-@t4-tlv. a. Having’ 
due authority. Pearson. 
thority. Wotton. | 

AUTHORITATIVELY, Aw-thdr’-¢-th-tiv-lé. ad. 
In an authoritative manner. Leslie. With due au- 
thority. Hale. 

sprig RITATIVENESS, Aw-thdr’-¢-t-tiv-nés, | 

.s. An Tad by authority. Diet. 

AUT HORITY, fw-thér’-¢-1é. n.s. [auctoritas, Lat.} 
Legal power. Shakspeare. Influence. J'emple. Pow- 
eT; “rule. Shakspeare. Support. B. Jonson. Testi- 
mony. Sidney. Credibility. Hooker. 

This word is sometimes pronounced as if written au- 
tority. This affected pronunciation is traced to a gen- 
tleman, who was one of the greatest ornaments of the 
law, as well as one of the politest scholars of the age, 
and whose authority has been sufficient to sway the 
bench and the bar, though author, authentick, theatre, 
theory, &c. and a thousand similar words where the th 
is heard, are constantly staring them in the face. 

The publick ear, however, i is not so far vitiated as to ac- 

knowledge this innovation ; for — it may, with se- 

curity, and even app robation, be pronounce ‘in Weat- | 
minster Hall, it would not be quite so safe for an actor | 

to adopt it on the «' 0 

know it will be said, that autoritas ia better Latin, 

that the purer Latin never had the A; and that our 

word, which is derived from it, ought, on that account, 
to omit it. But it may be obser , that, according to 
the best Latin criticks, the word a ht to be written 
auctoritas, and that, according to this reasoning, we 
ought to write and pronounce ductority and auctor: but 
this, 1 presume, is farther than these innovators would 
choose to go. The truth is, such singularities of pro- 
nunciation should be left to the lower order of criticks ; 
who, like coxcombs in dress, would be utterly unnoticed | | 
if they were not oe by petty deviatious from 
the rest of the world. 

AUTHORIZA’TION, ‘Tw-thd-rb-rh’ shin, n.s. Es- 
tablishment by authority. Hale. 

7A AUTHORIZE, aw“thd-rize. v.a. To give au- 

taba Sidney. To make legal. Dryden. 'To es- 
ip by enyge Re Hooker. To justify. Locke. 
ive credit. 

A‘ vy IORLESS*, Aw’-thar-lés. a. Without author- 
Ls E. Sackville. 

A‘UTHORSHIP*, Aw’-thar-ship. n.s. The quality 
of being an author. Shaftesbury. 

AUTO’ aot wipers — n. 8. [dvroxpa- 
rea. Hr ndent power 

A ICAL*, hw-td-Krdt’-2-Kdl. 

AUTOCR ATO RICAL*, Aw-t6-kré-tor’-¢-kal. 

«SROORISE Sella ents 

, aw’ -t n. 8. [ar r. 
The origins hand-writing of a t J 

AUTO’GRAPHAL*, hsb tel a. Of the par- 
ticular hand-writing of a pe 

AUTOGRA’PHICAL vAwetd-gri?-b-kAl, a. Of one’s 
own writi 


AUTOGRAPHY®, a hs ie A person’s 








own writing ; in opposition to 

AUTOMA’TICAL, ww-td-rmAt!-a-Kal. a a. Belonging 
to an automaton. 

AUTOMATON, iw-tbm’-A-t6n. 1. 8. [avréparoy, 
Gr.) a gp areeady that bath the power of motion with- 
in itse 


AUTO MATOU: —— a. Having in itself 
the power of motion. 
A NOMY, aw-tdn’ pcan 518. n. &. [dvrovopla, 
Gr.] The living according to one’s mind and pre- 
scription. Dict. 


Stillin | 


eneral, Shakspeare. "| 





one’s own eyes 
AUTOPTICALLY , dw-tbp/-té-kal-lé. ad. By means 


of one's own eyes. "Brown 


Lat.) || AUT OSCHED A/STICAL*, fiw/-tbs-kéd-d-s’-té- 


gk “bird and extdiasrixés, Gr.] Hasty ; slight. 

n 

AUTUMN S, $, ‘tw’-tden. 411. n.s. [antumnus, Lat.] 
The paca of the year between summer and vw 7 
ter, comprising Au , September, a 
fue alee 

a vhw-tdon!-nf. a. Belonging to autumn. 

ne 


Having an air of au-| pated ight ace n.s. The season of 


autumn. 
AUE'SIS. bongeal! sis. 478, 520. n.s. [Lat.] An 
increasing ; an sent “Er Smith. 
AUXI'LIA ARS, dwg-zil’-yar. 478. 2 a.[aurilium,Lat.} 
AUXILIARY, fw -aiV-ya-re. ‘Reisen: Milton. 
AUXILIARY Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate 
other verbs. 
AUXI’LIAR, Awg-zil’-yar. 
AUXILIARY, Aw g-zil’-ya-ré. § federate. South. 
AUXILIA’TION aw g-zil-¢-d/-shan. n.s, Help. Dict. 
AUXVLIATORY® a iy g-zil’-¢-A-tar-@. a. Assisting. 


Sir E. Sandys 

To AVA'IL$, ‘Avile’, v. £. {valoir, Fr.] ‘To profit. 
Milton. To promote. ko 

To AVA'LL, a-vale’. v. n. To be of use. Dryden. 

AVAIL, -vile’. n..s. Profit. Spenser. 

AVAILABLE, devi’ -la-bl. a. Profitable. Atterbury. 
Powerful. Hooker 

AVA'IL ABLENESS, A-va’-la-bl-nés. n. s. Power 
of phat Sc the end for which it is used. Hale. 


AVAILABLY, d-va/-ld-blé. ad. Powerfully. Le- 


ally; validly 

AVA’ i MEN ; d-vhle/-mént. n. s, Usefulness. 

To AVA'LES, > apo %: a , Levon Fr.] ‘Bo let 
fall; to de 

To AVA'L af ve gap vp. n. “Te EG sLasenga 

AVA'NT. The front of an army 

AVA'NT- COURIER*, devant’ -L6d-réer. - s. [Fr.] 
a who is ‘is despatched before the rest to notify 
their a 

AVA‘N' (GUARD, A-vant'-gard. n. s. [Fr.] The 
van; the first body of an army. Hayward. 

A'VARICES, tv ris. 142. ns. [avaritia, Lat.) 
Covetousness. Shakspeare. 

gy sion acae av-d-rish’-fs. 292, a. Covetous. 


AVARICIOUSLY, fv-A-rish’-ds-lé. ad. Covetously. 


Goldsmith. 

AVARI‘CIOUSNESS, dv-fi-rish’-ds-nés. n.s. Cov- 
elousness. 

A‘VAROUS*, fv’-A-ras. a. Covetous. Gower. Ob. T’. 

AVA’ST, A-vast’.ad. Enough; stop : common among 
seamen. Cumberland. 

AVAU’/NCEMENT®, d-vanse’-mént. n. s. Advance- 
ment. Bale. 

To AVAU'NT §*, 4-vint’. v. a. [avantare, Ital.) To 

. Cranmer. 


s" s. Helper ; con- 


boast. A 
To AVAU'NT®, &-vinv’. v. n. To come before; to 
VAUNT®, Ahn 
AVA -vAnt , ; 
AVAU'NTANCE®, ivi Anse ihe nee so, 3 


AVAU'NTRY®, f-vint’-ré 

AVAUNT, a-vant/.216. inter. A word of abhorrence, 
by which’ any one is driven — . Shakspeare. 

A’ VE*, d-vé. n. s. [ave, Lat.] The first part of the 
salutation, used by the Romanists, to the —_ 
Mary ; _ abbreviation of the Ave Maria, or Ave 


To Ave, f-val’, ». a. [avello, Lat.) To pull 


ANENAGE & Av’-8n-Idje. 90. n. — Lat.) A 

antity of oats 5 paid as a rent 
AVENER*, or “NOR*, av’-é-niir. n.s. [avay- 

ner, old Fr.] oF officer of the stable. Birch’s Life 


of Henry. 118 


AVO 


AWA 


(lF 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


To AVE'NGE$, ga v. a. ag est . To 
revenge. To punish 

AVE/NGE*, A-vénje’.n.s. ; Revenge, Spenser b. T. 

AVES NGEANCE, d-vén’-janse Nn. 8. Banish: 

AVI Ey UNGEMENT, &-vanje’-mént. n. s. Vengeance. 

AV Et NGER, A-vbo' He. ns. Punisher. 1 Thess. 
Revenger. 'D 

AVE ‘NGERES 4" even drs, ns. A female 
avenger. Spenser. 

A‘VENS, av’-éuz. n, s. Merb bennet. Miller. 

AVE/NTURE, @-vén/-tshire. 461. n.s. [arenture, 
F'r.] A mischance, causing a man’s death, without 
felony. Cowe 

AVENUE, dv’-¢-nd, 335, 503. [See REVENUE.] n.s. 
[arenue, as A wey by which any place may be 
resto 1 alley of trees before a 


7 AVI E'R§, A. vér’, v. a. [averer, Fr.] To declare 
Peery ely. Prior 
VERAGE, fv 'br-dje. 90, 555. n. 8. [averagium, 
Lat.) That duty which the tenant is to pay to the 
king. or other lord, by his beasts and carriages, 
Chunbers, A certain contribution that merchants 
make towards the losses of such as have their 
gvods cast overboard in a tempest. Cowel. A 
small duty paid to the master of a ship for his care 
of goods, over and above the freight. Chaznbers. 
A medium 5 a mean proportion. 
To A’ VERAGE®, Av’ -Gr-dje. v.a. To fix an aver- 
age price. 

AVE! RMENT, f-vér/-mént. n. s. Establishment by 
evidence, Bucon. An offer of the defendant to 
justify an exception, and the act as well as the 
‘ofler. Blount. Affirmation. Bp. Nicolson. 

AVE’ RNAT, A-vér'-nat. n. s. o> oe 

A'VERPENNY®, dv’-Gr-pén-né. n. 5 oney paid 
towards the king’s carriages by land, instead of 
service by the beasts in kind. Burn. 

AVERRUNCA’TION, av-dr-rin- ka’-shiin. x. «. The 
act of rooti any ‘thing. Robinson. 

ae ay ERRUNCA’ TE$ v-ér-raing’- kaAte. 91, 408. 

oh eth at.] To root up. Hudibras. 

AVER A'TION, feck’ ahd n. §. Hatred; ab- 
horrence. 

AVE/RSE 6, A-vérse’. a. Calpe Lat.) Malign; 
not favourable, Dryden. Not pleased with. Prior. 

AVE’/RSELY, 4-vérse’-lé. any nwillingly, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Backwardl ly. Brown. 

AVE’ PR OEM ESS, d-vérse’-nés. n. s. Unwillingness. 


AVE’ RSION, a-vér’-shain. n. s. Hatred; dislike. 
spas T be sed aversion. Arinthnot. Sim- 
nly, conversion or change. 

T% AVE/RT §, gs v. a. Torte Ua Lat] To turn 
a. Si To cause to dislike. Hooker, 
ut by. Hooker, 

To 4 F/RT®, a-vér’. v. n. To turn away. Thom- 


AVE! RTER*, &-vért'-dr. n.s. 


Burt 
AVIARY, b/-vé-d-rd. 505, m. s. faris, Lat] A 
lace enclosed to keep birds in. Wotton. 
AV | hades tigen ra /O-ts-lé, ad. [avidus, Lat.] 
Lage Bole Ob. T. 
avi DITy, Td kak n. s. Greediness. Fother- 


Tt AVY LE*A-vile’. v. a. [aviler, Fr.] To depre- 
ciate. B, Jonson 

To AVUSE®, f-vize’. rn. i Fry To consider. 
See To AVIZE. Spenser. Ob. 

AVI'SE®, d-vise’. , 

AVVSO#) é-v¥-sd. 








re. 


That which averts. 


n.s, [avis, Fr] Advice ; in- 


telligence. B. Jonson 
AVI’ VISEMENT®, A-vize’ a4 n.s. [Fr.] Advise-| 


A‘VITOUS, bette. 503, 314, a. [avitus, Lat.) 
Ancient. Dict 

To AVYZE, a-vize’. ». a. T’o counsel. Spenser. To| 
vata himself. Spenser. To consider. Spenser. | 


de 
AVOCHDO, fiv-d-ka/-dd. [See LumBao.] x. ». | 





i J lg reaa a able acme as 
To Av OCATEES dv/-vd-kate. 91. via. [avoco, 
pore, To call 


Lord 
ATION, fv-vd-kd/-shan, n.s. The act of 
alg aside. Glanville, The business that calls. 


AVOCATIVE®, fv-vék’-kf-tiv. n. 8. ne which 


calls off from ; dehortation ; 3 dissuasio 
To AVO'TD §, f-vdid’. 299. v.a, aie Fr] To 
shun. Tillotson. To escape. To endeavour to 


shun, Shak. To evacuate. Shak. To emit. 
me To oppose. Bacon, To vacate; to au 


TEAVO IDS devild’ r.n. Toretire. 1 Sam. To 
become void. Ayliffe 
IAI, a. That which may be 


AVOIDABLE, iv 
avoided. Boyle. Liable to be vacated. Judve 


Hale 

AVOIDANCE, fi-vdid’-Anse. n. s. The act of avoid- 
ing. Bp. Hal, The course by which any thing is 
carried off. Bacon, ‘The act of becoming vacant. 
Burn. The act of annulling. 

AVOIDER, 4-vdid’-4r. 98. n.s. The person that 
avoids or carries an , thing away. Beanm, and Fi. 

AVO'IDLESS, 4-vdid’-lés, a. Inevitable. Dryden. 

AVOIRDUPO'IS, Av-@r-da- poiz’. W2. n.s. [avoir 
du poids, Fr.} A kind ial of which a pound 
peace the —— i and is in proportion to a 


nut nteen to fourteen. Chambers, 
0 AVO'RES, isthe! v.a. [avoco, Lat.] To call 
back. Cockeram. 


O. 2. 
AVOLATION, fvsd-ik/-shdn, n.s. [avolo, Lat.] 


Avon SCH: AcvOdtah’ 
2 A OUCI §. ‘A-vbdtsh’. v. a avour, Fr.J To 
Hooker, 'To produce i in favour of. Spenser. 

Te ‘vindieate. Shakspeare. 
gph deecns d-viditsh’, 313. n.s. Declaration ; testi- 


. 
AVO! /UCHABLE, A-védish’-A-bl. a. What may be 
avouched. Sherwood. - 
AVO'UCHER, a-vééatsh’-4r. n. s. He that avouches. 
AVOUCHMENT’, d-vOdish’-mént. n.s. Declara- 


8S 
To ‘AVOW "hve. v. a, [eveuer, Fr} To declare 
with confidence. Spenser. 
AVOW", a-véi’. n.s. Determination ; vow, Gower. 


AVOWABLE, 4-véd-A-b). a. That which may be 
ae, declared. Donne. 

AV AL, &-vdi-Al. ns. Open declaration. Heme. 

AVOWEDLY, oapiacs Id, 364. ad. In an open 


ner. C 
AVOWER, Ave. n.s. He to whom the right of 
advowson of any church belongs. Dict. 
AVOWER, 4-vét’-ar, 98, n.s. He that avows or 
justifies. Dryden 
AVOWRY, f-vdt-ré. ns. In law, is where one 
takes a distress for rent, and the other sues replevin. 


Chambers. 
AVO/'WSAL, 4-vda'-zdl. 442. n. s. A confession. Dict. 
AVOWTRY, 4-véiv-tre. ns. Sec ApvowTrRy. 
spit fom "A-valst’. part. a. {avelsus, Lat.] Pluck- 


Shenstone. 

AVULSION. -val’-shin. n.s. The act of pulling 
from. Philips 

To AWAITS, 6, &-wite’. v.a. To expect. Fairfar. 
To attend. 

AWA'T, f-wite’. ns. Ambush. S Spenser. 

To AWA‘KE§, f-wake’. v. a. [apactan, Sax.] To 
rouse out of . To raise from any 
state oe sleep. den. ‘To put into new 


To a AWARE, f-whke’. v.n, To break from sleep. 


|| AWA/KE, f-wake’. a. Not being asleep. Bacon. 

To AWAKEN, &-wi’-kn. 103. v.a. and rn, The 
same with awake, Hickes. 

AWA'KENER*, d-wa’-kn-dr. an. s. That which 
awakens Stilling 

| AWAKENING®. A-wi’-kndng. n.s. The act of 
awaking. Bp. Berkeles fe 


AWN AZY 


—nbd, move, ndr, ndt —tibe, tb, ball;—dil ;—pAdnd ;—thin, THis, 
To AWARDS A-ward’. v. a. [awarder, old Fr.] To || AWO/KE, Fr.) To || AWOKE, @-woke’. The preterite from avake The preterite from awake. 





adju 8 

To ‘ ‘RD, &-ward’. v.n. To judge. Pope ect A-wark/, 165. ad. On work. Shakspeare. 

gp hats f-ward’, n. s. Judgement ; detertnination, AWO/RKING Shilo a. The state of work- 

AWA RDER®, A-wird’-dr. 2. s. A judge. Thomson. AWRY, d-r¥. 474, ad. [pprSan, Sax.] Not in a 

AWA/‘RES, fi-ware’. ad. Excited to caution. Sidney. straight direction, Spenser. Asquint. Denhem. 

To AWARE, 4-ware’. v.n. To beware. Par. Lost.|| Not in the right eee aialanies Uneveuly. 

To AWA/RN, &-warn’. v.a. To caution. Spenser. res . Perversely. 

AWAY 6, d-wa’. ad. [apex, Sax.] In a state of ay aks, n, 8, fear oe acre, § Sax.] An iustrament 
absence, B. Jonson. Fron a place or mea | head, with a sharp edge, fixed 
Shakspeare. Let us go. Shakspeare. 
Shakspeare. Out of one’s own hands, Til 
On the way. gps Shakspeare. Away with, | 
Throw awa 

AW UYWARD®, doh 4-wa/-ward. ad. [apes peand, 


ges of a meta 
in a handle. Shatspeare. 
“Skanes, wf iks’-héd. n. s. The head of the axe. 


| reg fig-2lV-IA. mw. 2. [Lat] The arm-pit. 


Quincy 

AXTLLAR aks’-zil-lar. 478. 

AXILLARY, dks’-zil-la- a hig aa MAxILLary.] 
Belonging to the arm- 

None §, &k/-shdim. 4 0 n. sf. (akiapa ] A proposi 


Sax a Turned aside. Gower. 
AWE}, aw. n.s. [ese, oa, Sax.] Reverential fear. 


Spenser. 
To AWE, Aw. v.a. To strike with reverence, or 


fear. Bacon. tion evident at oh sight. Fi An established 
AWE’ARYS, &-we/-ré. a. bina tp heat ahasaatell| rinciple. Hook 
AWE-BAND, Aw’-band. n.s. A check. Dict. | AXION MTICAL®, dks-¢-d-mat’-¢-kal. @. Relating 
AWE-COMMAN vig ih fiw/-kém-mand’ -Ing. a.|| to an axiom. vitlock. 


Wi 
A’XIS, fk’-sis. n.s. [aris, Lat.) The line, real or im 
aginary, that passes through any thing, on which it 
ackmore. 


Striking with awe. Gray 
AWE-STRUCK®*, Aw’ rsirak. part. a. Impressed 
with awe. Milton. may revolve. Bl 
A'WFUL, Aw’-fil. 173,406. a. That which strikes || AXLE, 4k’-sl. 405. The pin which 
with awe. Millon. Worshipful. Shatspeare. Struck || AXLE-TREE, ak’-sl-trée. “panes through the 
with awe. Shakspeare. midst of the wheel, on which the circumvolutions 
A’ Sastre sY, Aw/-fal-lé. ad. Ina reverential man-|} of the wheel are rformed. Shakspeare. 
ver. South.’ Striking with awe. Dryden, AY, 44, 105. ad. [ga and ta, Sax. weet Yes. Shak. 
A’ W FUL-EY ED, Aw/’-fll-lde. a. Having eyes ex-|, Yes, certainly. Shakspeare. 
citing awe. Seo Directions to Foreigners, prefixed to this Dic- 
A’ WEU ILNESS, She -fl-nés. es apg — age Seo page 8. WW. ee 
son. The state of being struck with awe. Tay AY ME*. interj. [orpor.] A hrese, i implying dejec- 
To AWHA’PE, a-hwape’. v.a. To strike; to con- ae ent pela a | Male ah ni siton. = 
Spenser ad, [apa, or rather aa Sax. Always. Sper. 
AWHE’ELS®, &-hwéelz’. ad. On wheels. B. Jonson. Anemia Ue n. n. $. Sax} A k. Dict. — 
AWHILE, 4-hwlle’. 397. ad. Some time. Shakspeare.|| A‘YRY, dy. = n. 8. [ey, Sax.] The nest of the hawk. 
AW ag i A-hwit’.ad. [aptpt, Sax.] A jot; a tiule.|) We 
Bp. I A/ZEROLE®, dz’--rdle. n. s. [azarole, Fr.] The 
AW Ko, "ask a. [auk, Goth.] Odd; out of order.|| three-grained medlar, or Neapolitan medlar-tree. 


L Fest Cot 
AWKW vARD, Awk’-wiird. 475. a. [old adj. awk, A/ZIMUTH, fz/-é-math. n.s. The azimuth of the 
with the Sax. peand.] Inelegant ; unpolite. Shak. sun, or of a star, is an arch between the meridian 
Unhandy; clumsy. D. iden. erverse. Shakspeare. of the place and any given vertical line. Magneti- 
hk KW ARDLY. Awk’-wird-lé, ad. Clamsily.|) cal Azimadh is an arch of the horizon contained 
arr between the sun’s azimuth circle and the magueti- 
AWK ARDNESS, &wk’-wird-nés. n.s. Incle-}| cal meridian. Azimuth Compass is an instrument 
Addison. for finding the sun’s magnetick azimuth. Aztmuth 
A hed All. n.s. {aal, Goth.) An instrument to bore || Dial is a dial whose stile is at right angles to the 
Hooker. plane of the horizon, Azimuths, called also verticle 
A WLESS, aw’-lés. a. Wantin Hl idesaggg or the || circles, are great circles intersecting each other in 
wer of causing reverence. Baily the — and nadir, and cutting the horizon at 
AWME, or AUME, Awm. n.s. A Dutch measure, ai Chambers. 
a hg to one-seventh of an English ton. Ar-|} A‘ RECs zhiire. [Azh/-tre. Jones § Perry.] 484, 
Arr , Fr.] Blue; faint blue. Sidney, 
? AWN. i n.s. {ahana, Goth.] The beard of the 7) Aizu Es, — re. v.a. To colour any thing 
ue 
AWNING, A Aw/-ning. 410. n.s. A cover spread over || AZURE ae. a. Blue. Shakspeare. 
a boat, or any place without a roef. T.. Her-|\ A'ZURN®, &’-zharn.a. Of a bright blue colour. Milion, 
— A covering to defend from the rays of the || A’ZY ME*, n. 8. [ary Fr] yg reg bread. 
n. Swinburne. The Translators of U the Bible to the Reader. 








BAB BAB 
B The second letter of the 3 BA’‘BBLE, bab’-bl. n. s. Idle talk. Shakspeare. 
9 pronounced by Beye Boog of || BA‘BBLEMENT, bab/-bl-mént.2. s. Senseless prate. 
the lips together, and beisgetln “eb a|| Milton. 
breath. BA’‘BBLER, bib’-blar. 98. n.s. An idle talker. Shak. 


BAA 6, or a “args. toed A teller of secrets. Spenser. 
To BAA A. v. x. [balo, Lat.) To cry like a sheep. || BA‘BBLING*, bab/-bling. n.s. Foolish talk. 1 T'im. vi. 
ee BABE}, babe. n. s. [baban, Welsh.] An infant of 
To BA’BBLE §, bab/-bl. 405. v.n. [babbelen, Germ.}|| _ either sex. er 
To prattle like a child. Prior. To talk idly. Ar- || BABEL §*, ba’ n.s. [Heb.] Disorder; tumult. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


oon i talk th tlessly. L’Estrange. To 
a _ BA’BERY, ba/-bar-ré. 555. n. s. Finerv to vlease a 


RET ag 
To y RABBLE? b&y-bl. v.a. To prate. Harmar. babe. Sidney. - 
I 


BAC 





- 


BAD 


(CF 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;j—mé, mét ;—ploe, pin ;— 


BA/BISH, ba’-bish. a. Childish. Ascham. 

BA‘RISHLY®, ba/-bish-lé. ad. Childishly. 

BA‘BOON, bi-bédn’. n. s. [babouin, Fr A monkey 
of the ae kind. Shakspeare. 

BA‘BY §, ba/-bé. vulgarly bab/-bé. nos. A child. 
rina A small image in imitation of a child. Stil- 
me Tt. 

BA‘BY*, bd’/-bé. a. Like a baby; small. Shak- 


BA’‘CKED, bakt, 359. a. Having a back. Shak. 
BA'CKFRIEND, bak’-frénd. ns. An enemy in se- 


cret. South. 


BACKGA‘MMON, bak-gim/-man. 166. n. s. [from 


bach gammon, Welsh.] A game at tables with box 
and dice. Howell 


|| BA'CKHOUSE, bik’-hédse. n.s. A building  be- 


hind the chief part of the house, Carew. 


sink, || BA/CKPIECE, bak’-padse. n, 2. The armour which 
To BA‘BY®, ba/-bé, rv. a. To treat one like a baby. | 


covers the back. Camden. 


“une, BA/CKRETURNY, bak’-ré-tdrn, n. s. Repeated re- 
BA BYHOOD*, ba’-bé-hdd. 22. s. Infancy ; child-|| turn. Shakspeare. 
BA'BYSHIP®, ba/-bé-ship. § hood. || BACKROOM, bak/-rédm. n.s. A room behind. 
BA‘BYISH*, ba’-bé-ish. a. Childish. Bale. !| Moxon, 
BABYLO'NICAL®, bab-é-lén/-¢-kal. a. [from Babel || BA‘CKSET*, bak’-sét. part. a. Set upon in the rear. 
or Bahylon.] ‘Tumultuous; disorderly. Harring: |) nderson. 


ton. BA'CKSIDE, bik’-slde. . s. The hinder part of 
BA/CCATED, bAk’-kA-téd. a. [baccatus, Lat.] Beset || any thing. Newton. The yard or ground behind a 
with pearls, Dict. house. Mortimer. 
BACCHANALG*, bak’-ki-nAl. a. [acchonalia, Grp phiaeomnie Todd. bik- 


To BACKSLI DE, 
Lat.] Drunken ; revelling. Crowley. slide’. 497. rv. n. To fall off; to apostatize. Jeremia, 
BA'CCHANAL®, bak’-ka-nal. n.s. A devotee to 


Bacchus, the god of wine, Marston 7 L have in this word preferred Dr, Johnson's accentua- 


. : tion on the second syllable to Mr. Sheridan's on the 
BACCHANA‘LIAN, bak-kd-nd/-lé-fn. ns. A first; for the reasons, see Principles, under the number 
drunkard. Stikely. 


. marked. Dr. Ash, Entick, Scott, and Perry, are on the 
BACCHANA’LIAN*, bAk-kf-nd/-Ié-dn. a. Relating side of Mr. Sheridan; and Dr. Johnson and W. John- 
to revelry, A. Smith. 


ston only on that which I have chosen ; but Mr. Sheri- 
BA/CCHANALS, bik/-kA-ndlz. n.s. The drunken dan and Dr. Ash, by meee the noun backslider with 
feasts of Bacchus. ere | 


eo ea ee eatin yd second syllable, set i always seaes, 
ar - : ; ave betra their pronunciation of the verb ; for one 
BACCHUS BOLE, bak’-kas-béle. n.s. A flower. | of these modes must be wrong, as the verbal noun must 


unquestionably have the same accent us the verb. WW, 


BACKSLIDER, bak-sll-dar. 98. n. s, An apostate. 


Mortimer. i 
BA'CCHANT* gy n.s. He who lives! 
BA'CCHANTE®,§ _ like Bacchus. | 
BA‘CCHICALS, bak/-ké-kiil. 2a. Relating to the|| Proverbs, xiv. 

BA‘CCHICK®, bak’-kik. feasts of hus. | BACKSLI'DING®, bakcall-<ding. n.s. Transgres- 
Spenser. i} ston. lah, v. 6. , 

BACCI’'FEROUS, bik-sif-ras. 555. a. [bacca and || BAYCKSTAFFP, bak’-stéf. n.s. An instrument for 
Sero, Lat.) Berry-bearing. Ray. taking the sun's altitude at sea. 

BACCI’VOROUS, bak-siv/-vé-ras, a. Devouring || BA'CKSTAIRS, bak’-starz. n. s. The private stairs 
berries. Dict, in the house. Bacon. 

BA/CHELOR §, batsh’-¢-lar, n. s. [bachilen, Sax.] || BA'CKSTAYS, bak’-sthze. n. s. or stays 
A man unmarried, Shak. A man who takes his|) which keep the masts of a ship from pitching for- 
first degrees at the university. Ascham. A knight|| | ward or overboard. 
of the lowest order. Hody. Applied ha Ben Jon- || BA‘CKSWORD, b&k’-sdrd. n. s. A sword with one 
son to an unmarried woman. ick Lady. sharp edge; also the rustick sword exercised at 

BA/CHELORSHIP, bAtsh’-¢-lar-ship. n. s.° The|} country fairs, consisting merely of a stick, with a 
condition of a bachelor. Shak. The state of him|| _ basket handle. Arbrdthnot. 


who has taken his first degree at the university. | BA‘’CK WARD, bak’-ward, ig With =the 
Bp. Hall. BA‘CK WARDS, bik’-wardz. 88. § back forwards. 
BACK §, bak. n. s. [bac, Sax.] The hinder part of || Genesis. ‘Towards the back. Bacon. On the back. 
the body, Dryden. The outer me of the hand.|| Dryden. From the present station to the place be- 
Donne. The outer part of the body; that which|} yond the back. Shak. Regressively. Newton. 
requires clothes; opposed to the “belly. Locke.|| "Towards something past. . Reflexively. 
The rear, Clarendon. The place behind. Bacon.|| Sir J. Davies. From a better to a worse state. 


The part of any thing out of sight. Bacon. The 
thick part of any tool, opposed to the edge. Arbuth- 
not. ‘To turn the back on one; to forsake him. 


Dryden. Past; in time past. Locke. Perversely. 
BACK WARD, bak/-wird. a. Unwilling. Addison 
. South 





South. To turn the back ; to ge away. Sir J.||  Hesitating. Shak. Sluggish. Watis. 
Davies. A large vessel used by brewers and dis- || __ Late ; as, backward fruits. 
tillers; a vat. Knight. BA‘/CKWARD, bak’-ward. n.s. The state past. 


Shakspeare. 
To BA‘CKWARD®, bik’/-ward. v.a. To keep back ; 


to hinder. 

BA‘CKWARDLY, bik’-wird-lé. ad. Unrwillingly. 
reat phate A Shakspeare. 

BA/CKWARDNESS, bak’/-ward-nés. n.s. Dull- 
ness. Atterbury. T'ardiness. 

To BA‘CK WOUND*, bak/-wédnd. v. a. To wound 
behind the back. Shakspeare. 

BA‘CON, ba’-kn. 170. . ra gga old Fr.] The flesh 
of a hog salted and dried. Dryden, The animal 


BACK, bak. ad. To the place from which one came. 
Shak. Backward. Addison. Behind. Numb. xxiv. 
Towards things past. Burnet. Again; in return. 
Shakspeare, Again; a second time. Waller. 

To BACK, bak. r. a. To mount on the back of a 
herse. Shak, 'To break a horse. on. To} 
lace upon the back, Shak. To maintain. Shak, | 
To justify. Boyle. "To second. Dryden. 

To BA'CKBITE, b4k’-bhe. v. a. To censure the 
absent. Spenser. 


BA‘CKBITER, bak’-bl-tar. n. s. A privy calumnia- 


tor, South. 

BA/CKBITING®*, bik’-bl-ting. n.s. Secret detrac- 
tion. 2 Corinthians, xii. 

BACKBI/TINGLY®, bak’-bl-ting-lé. ad. Slander- 
ously, Ba--*. 

BACKBO/NE, bak’-béne. 2. s. The bone of the 
back. Ray. 

BA/CKCARRY, bik’-kAr-ré. Having on the back. 


Powel, 


BACULO METRY, bak-}-lém 


itself. Kyd. To save the bacon, is a phrase for - 
serving one’s self from being hurt, Prior. 

-¢-tré. n. 8. — 

Lat. and yérpov.] The art of measuring distances 


BADS tad saad Tha ch.] Il; not good. P. 

’ a ty , tch. 5 hot . i 

——— Milton. [ arenas: Dryden. Hortal 
dison. 


BAD eles 
BACKDO/OR, bak’-ddre. n. s. The door behind the || BADE, § bad. 75. The preterite of bid. Shakspeare. 


BADGE §, badje. 74. n. . [bajulo, Lat. to carry.) A 


BAI 


BAL 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—éil nd, mébve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, téib, bill ;—6il ;—pbiind ;—thin, ris, 3—thin, THis. 


“mark worn to show the relation of the wearer. || upon a book to tempt fish, Shak. To give meat t worn to show the relation of the wearer. 
fe Fe ark of by pone one is known. Fuir- 
The mark of any thing. Shakspeare. 
7b BADGE 0. rf ears aoe 
Shak. Te mar —_ with a badge. Swift. 
sae gr rea a. Having no badge. 


BA’ UBGER. bd/-jar. 98. m. s. [bedour, Fr.] An animal 
that earths in the ud. Brown, 

To BA‘DGER* -jar. v. a. To confound 

BA/DGER- LEGGED. bad/jar-lég'’d, a. 


Having 
of an u ial length. Li Estrang: 


e. 
BA/DGER, bad’-jar. n. s. One that buys victuals in 
one lace, and carries it unto another. Cowe/ 
BA‘DINAGE®, bid/-é-ndje. 
BADI/NERIE®, baedin’ dre. 
Ld. Chester field. 
BA’‘DLY, bad/-lé. ad. In a bad manner. Si 
BA/DNESS, bad/-nés, n. s. Want of good qualities. 


ToBAKFLES, baf-fl. 405. v. a. pee , Fr.] To 
elude. South, - Biecoagaaa To dis- 
v. n. To practise deceit. 


Bory to insult. 

BA’ > BAFFLES, bar 

BATFLI FLE, baf-fl. n. s. A defeat. South, 

BAFFLER, baf-flar. 98. n. s. He that puts to con- 

rw gn i of the Tongue 
AG n. § e, Sax.) A ‘sack, or ch. 
Nak, we, Sax) A in which ll en 
ticular juices po of annals Dryden. An orna- 
mental purse of silk tied to men’s hair. Addison. 
(Quantities of certain commodities; as, a dag of 


To BAG, big 


n.s. [Fr.] Light or 
vial fal 


v.a. To Drees into a bag. Dryden. 


To load a bag. 
To BAG, 0. Mh pe mike ‘Eke a full bag. Chaucer. 
To BAG?, . v. a. To swell. ia Hall. 
BAGATELL , bag-A-tél’. n {Fr.] A trifle. 
5 perey E, bhg-gidj 

A'GGAGE, e, 90. n. s. Fr. 

The furnitere of an army. Bacon, ‘ pee A tha 


are to be carried away, as bag and baggage. Mar- 
tin. A worthless woman. “ce A pert young || 
mel 3 aflirt. Guardian, Refuse ; lumber. Bp. 


BA'GAI 10, ban’-yd. 388. n. s. [bagno, Ital.] A house 


wl bathing, sweating, and rwise cleansing the 
ne Arhuthnot. 

BA’GPIPE, bag’-plpe. n.s. A peng instrument, 
consisting of a leathern vibes Smt pes. Chambers, 
BA’ oo a bea R, bag’-pl n. 8. One hal plays 

ona tb 
BAGUETTE, ba-gev'. n.s. [Fr.] A little rgpnd 
ing Johan ca ates Fr.] Tod 
o BAIG ne. v. a r,Fr.] To drench ; 
to soak. Carew. Ob. J eli , 


BAIL 6, bale, n. s. [bailler, Fr.] The setting at liberty 
erat arrested under security taken for his appear- 
. Cowel. A surety. Titus Andronicus. A 
pea limit within a forest. Spenser. 
To BAIL, bale. v.a. To give bail. Titus Androni- 
cus, To admit to bail. Clarendon. 
BAL ASL E: ba’-la-bl. 405. a. That may be bailed. 


B. Jons 

BAILIFF, ‘ba/-lif. n. s. [baillie, Fr.] A subordinate 
officer. Addison. An officer whose business it is 
web = arrests. Bacon. An under steward of a 


BA'ILIWICK, ba/-Ié-wik. n. s. ‘The jurisdiction of 
a bailiff. Corel. 

BA‘ILMENT®, bdle/-mént. n.s. The delivery of 
things to the hailor, or to the bailee, and sometimes 
also to a third person, Cowel. 

BA‘ILY®, ba’-lé. n. s. The office or a of a 
bailiff. W ickbi fie. 

BAIN 6%, bane. ‘n. s. (bain, Fr.] A bath. Hakerill 

To aes bane. v. a. To bathe. T'urbervile. 
Ob 

BAIEN®, or BARN®*, barn. n. s. [beann, Sax.] A 


chile 
To BAITS, bate. v. a. [batan, Sax.] To put meat | 








upon a book to tempt fish, Shak. 'To give meat to 
one’s self, or horses, on the road. Spenser. 

To BAIT $, bate. v. a. [dattre, Fr.] To attack with 
violence. Spenser. To harass by the help of 


others 

To BAIT, bate. v. n. To stop at any place for re- 
freshment. Sidney. 

To BAIT, bate. v. n. To flap the wings ; to flutter. 


Shakspeare. 

BAIT, bate. n. s. Meat set to allure fish, Shak, A 
temptation. 8 A refreshment on a journey. 
Beaumont Fletcher. 

BAIZE, baze. n.s. A kind of coarse open cloth 
stuff, Chambers. 

To BAKE4$, bake. v. a. [beecan, Sax.] To heat any 
thing in a close place. Isaiah. To harden in the 
fire. Bacon. 'To harden with heat. Phili ra 

To BAKE, bake. v.n. To ‘do the work of baking. 
Shakspeare. To be heated or baked. Shakspeare. 

BAKE-MEATS*, bake-mééts. 2 n. s. Meats diress- 

BAKED-MEATS, bak’d-médts.§ ed by the oven. 
Genesis, x). 


BA KEOUSE, bike’-hddse. n. s. A place for bak- 
BAKEN ti ba/-k’n. The participle from to buke. 1. 
BAKER, ba/-kar. 98. n.s. He whose trade is to 


hake. South. 

BA/KER-FOOT*, pect. n.s. An ill-shaped 
or distorted foot. Taylor. 

BA‘KER- LEGGEDS, ba- kar ég’d. a. A person is 
said to be baker-legged, who iS crooked legs, or 

in at the knees. 

BA/LANCE 4, bal’-ldnse. n. s. [balance, Fr.] One of 

the six simple powers in mechanicks. A pair of 


scales. Swift, A metaphorical balance, or the 
mind employed in comparing one thing with an- 
other. The act of comparing two things. 


Atterbury. The overplus of weight. Bacon. That 
which is wanting to make two parts of an account 


even. Equipoise; as, balance of power. Pope 
The beating part of a watch, Locke. [In astreeo- 
The ive. Dryden. 


To op 


‘LANCE, bal’-lAnse. v. a. To weigh in a bal- 
ance. L'Estrange. To regulate the weight. Wal- 
ler. To counterpoise. Newton. To regulate an 
account. Locke. To pay that which will make the 
account equal. Prior. 

To BA‘LANCE, bal’-linse, v. n. To hesitate. Locke. 

BA’/LANCER, biil’-la-sr. n.s. The person that 
weighs any thing, Cotgrave, 


BA’ LANCING® iY -thns-ing. n.s. Equilibrium ; 
Dr. § 
B (LASS My, Pal/-Agerd-be. n.s. [balas, Fr.] A 
kind of ruby. Woodward, 
To BALBU "CIN ATE, bal-bi’-sé-ndte. a bai- 
BALBU’TIATE, bal-biy-ahé oe butio, Lat.J 


To stammer in speaking. 
BALCONY, bal-ké’-neé. 2, s. 
of iron, wood, or stone, be 

room. Herbert. 

BALD$, bawld. a, [bal, Welsh.) Wanting hair 
Jeremiah. Without fatural covering. Shak. 
Without ~ usual covering. Shak, Unadorned ; 
inelegant. Dryden. Mean; naked. Shuk. Bald 
was used by t “i northern nations to siguify bold, 
and is still in use, Gibson, 

BA‘/LDACHIN, bAwld’-4-tshin. mn. s. [balduchino, 
Ital.]_ A canopy, supported with columns, and 
serving as a covering to an altar. Builder's Dict. 

BA‘LDERDASH, biwl'-dér-dash. n.s. Any thing 
jumbled together without t judgement. Nashe. 
® BA‘/LDERDASH, biwl-dar-dish. rv. a. To 
adulterate any liquor. The Geneva Ballad, 

| BA/LDLY, bawld/-lé. ad. Nakedly ; meanly. 

BA’LDMONY, bawld/-man-né. n. s. The same with 


gentfian 

BA‘LDNESS, bawld’-nés. n.s. The want of hair. 
Bp. Taylor. The loss of hair. Swift, Meanness 

of writing ; inelegance. Warton. 

| BAY LDPATE®, bawld/-pate. n.s. A head shorn of 
hair. Shakspeare. sie 


+ [eon Fr.) A frame 
ore the window of a 


BAL 


‘ 


BAM 


(7 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—me, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 





BA/LDPATE*, bawld’ ' a. Shorn of hair. 
BA/LDPATED*, bawld’-pa-téd. 
BALDRICK, bhwi-drik. 2, 2. [baudrier, Fr.) A 
. The zodiack. ; 
bhies, 1 dle. n. 8. [bale hag Be A mh saa 
1 Estrange. A pair of dice. Over. 


To BALE, bale. v. n. To make up into a bale. 
To BALE, bale. vr. a. To bale; to lave out, .Shin- 


BALE vile. n,s. (beel, Sax.] Misery ; calamity. 


BA EF UL, bile’-fal. a, Full of misery. Spenser. 
Full of mischief. Spenser 
BA’LEFULLY, bale’-f val. ad, Sorrowfully. 
BA‘LISTER®, bal’is-tar. n. s. [dalista, Lat.) A 
cross-bow. Blount. 
BALK, bawk. 402, 84. n. s. [bale, Sax.] A great beam 
used in building. 
BALK §, bawk. 4 s. A ridge of bso = wearosted 
between the furrows. point- 
a South. 
BALK, bawk. 402. v. a. To disappoint. Locke. 
To leave untouched. © omit, or refuse 
ony thing. Shak. ‘To heap, as on a ridge. Shak. 
a BALK’, bawk, v. m. to turn, aside. Spenser. 
‘o deal in cross penser. 
BA’LKERS, baw kde, 98. n.s. Men who give a 
sign to the fishing bost, w which way the passage or 
shoal of herrii 
BALL, Lawl. SOT n. 8. [bol, — 2 Reg oy 
made in a round form. 
play with, either with the hand or oe a rac set, 
Sidney. "A small round thing, with some particu- 
lar mark, by which votes are given, or lots cast. 
Dryden. A giche. Granville. A globe borne as 
an ensign of sovereignty. y part of the 
body that approaches to roundness; as, the lower 
art of the thumb, the apple of the eye. Shak. 
he skin spread over a hollow piece of wood, stufl- 
0g with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, 
BALL. bas it on the letters. 
age . - [al, Fr.] An entertainment of 
pret 


m2 ‘LA Aiea car (id. n.s. [balade, Fr.J A song. 
To hii.ap, ba-lid. v.a. To make or sing bal- 
1 laa , bal-ldd. ven. To tite ballads. a 


" ball is driven by the end of a stick ; now called 
baiikerdl 


BA‘LLISTER. See BaALusTER. 
ee or ee bal-Ié5n’. n. 8. [ballon 
Fr.) A ary ee hella short-necked vessel, used in 
Pec yee A ball placed on the top of a pillar. 
all staffed with combustible matter, which, when” 
shot up in the air, bursts into bright sparks of fire, 
resembling stars. A hollow vessel of silk, which is 
filled with infammable air, and ascends with con- 
Be ree annexed to it re the atmosphere. 
Hewyt. A game at play. Burt 
BA'LLOT , bal’ lat, 166. nt. §. [allote, Fr.] A little 
ball used in giving votes, bein t privately into 
a box. The act of voting by 
To BALLOT, “pala v. n. To choose by ballot. 


Wott 
BALLOT A’TION, bal-ld-t4/-shiin. ns. Voting by 


bal 

BALM6§, bam. 403. . s. [baume, hs The sap or 
juice of a shrub, Dryden. Any valuable or fra- 
grant ointment. Shak. Any thing that soothes or 
ALM ae re Shakspeare. 

yr or BALM Mint. n. s. The name of a plant. 


BALM of Gilead, bam ov gil’-yad. n. s. on juice 
drawn froin the balsam tree. Calmet A plant re- 
— for the strong balsamick scent of its leaves, 


To BALM, bam. v. a. To anoint with balm. Shak. To 


soothe. Shakspeare. 
BA‘LMY, bim’-¢. 403. a. Having the qualities of 
balm. Milton. Product balm. Pope. Soothing, 


Shak, Fragrant; odoriferous, Dryden. Mitigat- 


pa'ENtALE bal’-nd-Al. a, [balnewn, Lat.] Belong- 
to a bath. Howell. 
BA’ UNEARY, bal’-né-A-ré. 2. s. A’ bathing-room. 


Brown 
BALNEA‘TION, bal-né-A’-shin. n. s. The act of 


bathing. Brown 

BA’ ATORY, bal’-nd-4-tdr-ré, 512, 557. a. Be- 
longing to a bath 

BA’ oe wiped.  bal/-né-am, n. s.[Lat.] Used in chym- 
istry fo 


BA/LOTADE, S NaV-Wo-thde. n. s. The leap of a 
horse, so that, when his fore-fee' tare in the air, he 
— nothing but the shoes of his hinder feet, with- 

erking out. Furrier’s Dict. 


Jons 
BAVLLAD-MAKER®, bal’- htcak ihe. Nn, S. we BA‘ VLSAMS. bawl'-sfim. 83. 2. s. Ointment. Denham. 


who writes a ballad gern eee 
BA/LLAD-MONGERS, bal’ dd-maing-gér. n.s. A 

trader in ballads, Shakspeare. 
BA‘LLAD-SINGER, _ bal’-lAd-slng-Gr. n.s. One 

so employment is to sing ballads in the streets. 


BALL, AD-STYLE®, bil’-lAd-sille. n.s. The air or| 


manner of a ballad, Warton. 

BA/LLAD-TUNES®, bal/-lid-thne. x, s. The tune of 
a ballad, Warton 

BA/LLAD-WRITER®, bal/-lid-rltar. ns. A com- 

r of ballads, Warton. 

BA‘LLADER’, bal/-ldadar, x.s. A maker or singer 
of ballads. age 

BA‘/LLADRY®, bal’-lAd-ré. 2. s. The subject or style 
of ballads, B.’Jonson 

To BA‘LLARAG#*, bal eer, or bil’-é-rig. v.a. 
‘To bully ; to threaten. Warton 
B DA’LLAST, bal’-ldst. 88. ns, Lallaste, Duich,}| 
Something put at the bottom of the ship to keep it 
steady. Wilkins. ‘That which is used to make any 
thing steady, JJammond 

To BA‘LLAST, ballast. v.a. To put weight at the 
bottom oe a ship, to vont her steady. Wilkins. 
To kee thing steady. Bp, If 

BA‘LLA , bal’-la-tad. be a. Sung in a bal- 
lad. Wei 

Ba'LLATRYS, bal’-la-tré. n.s. A jig; a song. Mil- 


BALL! T, bal’-let. n.s. [ballette, Fr.] A dance in 
which some history is represented. Warton. 
BA'LLIARDS, ba Aeytrae ns. A play at which a) 





BA/LSAM Apple, bawl'-sim-ip-p!. ». s. An annual 
yr o 
A/LSAM Tiree, bAw!’-sim-trée, 2.8. A shrub which 
= ree grows taller than the mnegranate tree, 
uch produces the juice opobals samum. Calmet. 
BALSAMA’TION®, bal-sd-mA/-shin. om. s. That 
aevk has the qualities of balsain. Fist. Royal 


Soci: 

BALSX’ MICAL, bal-sdm/-é- oe St. 2 a. Having the 

BALSA'MICK, bal-sam/-ik. 509 mf qualities of 
balsam. Arbuthnot 

BALSA‘MICK*, hast’ Ik, n.s. That which has the 
qualities of ba sam 

BA‘LSAM-SWEATING®, —_ baw!-siim-swét- -tlag. 

a. That which yields balsam. Cras/uar. 

B ‘LUSTER, bal’-ds-tar, n. s. [bulestriera, Ital.) A 
small coluinn or pilaster placed with rails on stairs, 
and in the fronts of galleries i in churches. Carew. 

BA‘/LUSTERED*, bal’-ds-térd, part. a. Haying bal- 
usters. Sir W. Soames. 

BA/LUSTRADE, bil- ais-trhde’, n.s. Anassemblage 
of balusters, fixed upon @ terrace, or the top of a 
building. Swinkurne, 

BAM, BEAM, being initials in the name of any 
place, usually imply it to have been woody ; froin 
the Saxon beam 

BA/MBOO, bim-b3d’. n.s. An Indian plant of the 
reed kind. Sir 7’. Herbert 

To BAMBO/OZLE§, bat b38-2, rea. To deceive; 
to confound. Artiuthnot. 

BAMBOOZLER, bim-béd-zlir. ns. A wicking 
fellow, Arbuthnot, “6 





BAN ” BAP 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pétind ;—zhin, THIs. 


BAN §, ban. n. s. [ban, Teut.] Publick notice given of |) demn 7 leave his own country, Shak. To drive 
any thing that 1s publickly commanded or forbid- || awa 
deu. Cowel. A curse ; excommunication. Reobigk. BAUNSHER, $an/-nisi-dr, n. s, He that banishes, 


Interdiction. Milton~Ban of the Empire ; a Shak 
lick —— by which vee priv on. of any are BA’'NISHMENT ban/-nish-mént. n.s. The act of 


man Howe banishing. Exile. Shakspeare. 
To BA Tbka, v. oH ear ‘0 curse } php eer Hooker. ee R*. A corruption of BaLuster, which 
To BAN®, ban. v. * To curse 
BANANA Tree, ba-nd’ -nd-tree, A species of plan- BANK}, bank. 409. n. s. [bane, Saxon.] The earth 
arising on each side of @ water. Shak. Any heap 
BAND § band. n.s. [band, Sax.] A tie. Shak. A|| piled up. 2 Sam. xx. A bench of rowers. FWaller. 
chain by which any animal is kept in restraint, now A place where money is laid up. Bacon. The 
aie spelt bond. Spenser. Any means of union |} company of persons concerned in managing a 
or connexion. Shak. Something worn about the 
neck. B. Jonson. Any thing bound round another. a3 BANK, iz jo a. To enclose with banks, Thom- 
Bacon. Any flat, low member or moulding, called p money in a bank. Bp. Berkeley. 
also fascia, face, or plinth. A company o soldiers. BANK-BILE- "bn i n. 3. A note for money laid 
Shak. A company of persons joined together. || up in a bank. S worl 
Shak BA NK-STOCK*, bank’-stdk. n. s. One of the pub- 
To BAND , band. ». a. To unite together. Shak. To lick funds so called. Tutler. 
bind over with a band, Dryden. {ln her BA‘NKER, Lgl 98. n, s, One that keeps a 
Any thing tied round with a band of a different bank. 
colour from the charge, is said to be banded, ‘To |; BAYNKR Ts, bank’ ~ Sethe pes esc Fr. ban- 
drive big 3 to bani corotto, ant In debt beyo the power of pay- 


To _ , band. ev. n. To associate; to unite, inent, & 
; ; eee bank/-rapt. ns. A man in debt be- 


BAND DAG E, ban’-didje. 90. n, s, Something bound no the power of payment. 
over another. Addison. The fillet or roller wrap- |) To BA/NRRUPT, bank/-rapt. é To break. 
sd over a wounded member. Beaumont and Fletcher 
BA NDBOX, band’-béks. n.s. A slight Soead used for gametes bank’ -riip-s¢. 472. n. s. The state 
bands and things of small weight. a a man broken, or bankrupt. The act of declar- 
BA/NDELET, ban’-dé-lét. 2. s. Any title b band, flat one’s self bankrupt. 














moulding, or ‘fillet. Orrery. BA’ (NER §, ban/-ndr. 98. 7. s. [buner, Sued.] A flag ; 
BA NDER®, bin’-dar. n. S. Skt who unites with oth- || a standard. ee, xiii. A streamer borne at the 
ers. Mirror for Macgist end of a lar 
BANDIT oli n. Ss. "Thandito, Ital.) A man out- || BAYNNERE Ds, ban’-ndrd. part, a. Displaying ban- 
lawed. ners. Milton 


BANDI'TTO, bandh’, n. s. [in the plural Ban- BA/‘NNERET, biin/-ndr-ét. n. 9. A knight made in 
prrtt, ban-dit/-té.] A man outlawed, or a robber. || the field, with the ceremony of cutting off the point 
Shaks of his standard, and ghaking it a banner. Blount. 

BANDOG, ban/-ddg. n.s. [a ——— of band-|\ A little banner. ShuXspeare 


A kind of large dog. BA/NNEROL, bay’ -nar-role. 555. more properly 
BA’ VN LE*, sage n.s. An Iri measere of two || BANDEROL. 7. s. [banderolle, Fr.] A litle flag or 
feet in length. Cockeram. streamer. Camden 


BANDOL ERS, ban-dé-ldéérz’. n. s. Small wooden || BA'NNIAN, bin’-yin/.n. s. Amorning gown. A na- 
cases, each containing powder that is a sufficient tive of India; a Gentoo servant employed ia man- 


charge for a musket. ying the commercial affairs of an Fuglishman. 
BA’ NDON*, blu -dén. n. s. [Fr.] Disposal; license. . Herbert. An Indian twee so called. Miltor. 

Chaucer. Ob. BANNI’TION®, ban-nish’-an, 7. s. [bannitus, Lat.] 
BANDORE*, Bg s. [ravdipa, ssi A musical instru- |} | The act of expulsion. Abp. Laud. 

nent, ror page. Sol ape Minsheu BA‘NNOCK, biin’-ndk. 166. n. $. [bunna, Irish.] A 
BA/NDROL, _ ‘rll. n. 8. [banderol, Fr.] Alitde|) — kind of oaten cake. 

flag or sireame BA'NQUET 6, bénk’-kwét. 408. n.s. [banquet, Fv.] 


BA’ NDSTRING®, bdnd’- arg. a n.s. The string ap-|| A feast. Hooker. 
ndant to the band. Bp. Taylor - Jpeg: odleh Dstt v.a. To treat with 
BA‘NDY 6, ban’-dé. n.s. x club turned round at bot- 
tom for striking a ball at play; the play itself, tT “HA'NQU T, “pank!-kw2t, 409 409. To feast. 
Brewer. Shu ve a feast. Rhakesave, 
To BA'NDY, ban’-dé. v. a. To beat to and fro. || BAYNQ TER, ik’-kwét-fir, a. s, A feaster. 
er To exchange. Shak. To agitate. Locke, p Eady He that makes feasts. 
To BA'NDY, ban’-dé, v, x, To contend, as at some BA/NQUET-HOUSE, bank’- kwét-hddse. 
game, in which each strives to drive the ball his BA/NQUETING-HOUSE, biink’- Pal -hddise. 
own way. Shakspeare. n.s. A house where banquets are kept. Sidney, 
gg blr ‘LEG, ban’-dé-lég. n. s. A crooked leg. as pag bank/-kwét-ing. 2. s. Measting. 


BANDYL. EGGED, bin/«dé-lég'd. 362. a. Having || BANQUE' TT E, bank-két’. x. s. [Fr] A_ small 


crooked legs. Coliier. bank at the foot of the parapet, for the soldiers to 
BANE 4, bane. n. s. [bana, Sax.] Poison. B. Jonson. || mount upon when they fre. 
That which destroys. Hooker. gg Peel. or BE/NSHI*. zn. s. A kind of Irish 


To BANE, bane. v. a. To poison. Shakspeare. 
ig 2 NSE UL, bane“-fal. a. Poisonous. Pope. Destrue- BA'NSTICLE, ban’-stik-kl. 405. n. s. A small fish ; a 


B. Jonson stickleback. 
BA'NEF ULNESS, bine’-fail-nés. n.s. Destructive- || To gible: §; ve 98. v. a. [badiner, Fr.] To 
BA NEWORT, bine/-wart. 88. n.s. A plant; the 'BANTER, bdn'-dir. n. 6. s. Ridicule ; raillery. Watts. 





lay upon. L 


deadly nivht-shade, BA‘NT ERER, ban/-tir-dr,-n. s. One thai banters. 
To BANG$,» ati 409. v.a. [hanga, Goth.] Tobeat;}|  L’ Estre ae 
to thump. Hi To han roughly. wakspeare. || BA'NTLING, bint’-ling. nv. s. A litte child. Prior, 


BANG, bing. n. &. “og blow ; a thump. ‘fualipené BA‘PTISM, ba -tizm. n.s. An external ablution of 
» BA/NGLE, bang’-gl. v. a. To waste by little and|/ the body, with a certain form of words, used in 
as, Burton. | Christian ‘churches. Ayliffe. ng oro is often takeu 
To BA'NISH §, ban’- sas a. (banir, Pr.) To con-|| iv Seripture for sulferings. St. Like, xii. 
F 
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BAR 


BAPTISMAL, bap-tiz’-mAl. a. Pertaining to baptism. 


BA'PTIST, biip/-ilst, n, s. He that administers bap- 
tism. Matt. iii. An abbreviation of ANABAPTIST. 


Swift. 

BA/PTISTERY, bap/-tis-ttir-4. 555. n. s. The place 
where baptism is administered, Mede. 

BAPTYSTICAL*, tis’-té-kAl. a. Relating to 
baptism. Bp. B f 

To APTVZE §, bap-tize’. v. a, [Barri{w.] To chris- 
ten. Milton 


BAPTYZER, bap-tl'-zar. 98. n. s. One that christens, 

BAR }, bar. 77. n. s. (barre, Fr.] What is laid across 
a passage to hinder entrance. Exodus. A _ bolt. 
Nehemiah. Obstruction. Job, A gate. A rock, or 
bank of sand, at the entrance of aharbour. What 
is used for prevention, or exclusion. Hooker. The 
place where causes of law are tried, or where 
criminals stand. Shak. An enclosed place in a tav- 
= where the house-keeper sits. —— In 

aw.] A peremptory exception against a demand or 

ae Cowel. An pos, Bd which the compages 
or structure is held together. Jonah, ii. Any thing 
which is laid across another, as bars in heraldry. 
Bar of gold or silver is a jump or Wedge from 
the mmes melted down into a sort of mould. Bars, 
in musick, are strokes drawn perpendicularly across 
the lines of a piece of musick. 

7'o BAR, bar. v.a. To fasten any thing with a bar. 
Shak. To hinder. Shak. To prevent. Sidney. 
To detain, Shak, To shut out, den. ‘To ex- 
clude from use, or claim. Ffooker. To prohibit. 
Huddibras, To except. Shak. To hinder the pro- 
cess of a suit. Dryden. To bar a vein; an opera- 
tion in ane, 

BAR-SHOT, bér’-shét. n. s. Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar: used in sea engagements. 

BARB$, barb. n.s. [barbda, Lat.] Any thing that grows 
in the place of a beard. Walton. The points that 
re backward in an arrow. Pope. e armour 

or ho 


rses. Hayturd. 
BARR, barb, n.s, [Barbary] A Barbary horse. 


. Addison, 
To BARB, barb. v. a. To shave. Shak. To furnish 
horses with armour, Dryden. To jag arrows with 
hooks, Pi 


BAR’BACAN, bar’-ba-kAn. n. s. [bapbacan, Sax.]) 


A  hec-per prey ving pnt a — A fortress 
at the end of a bridge. . An opening in 
the wall to shoot out it Cotgrave. ie 

BARBA/RIAN §, bar-ba/-ré-dn. n. s. [barbarus, Lat.] 
A man uncivilized. A foreigner. ; 
A brutal monster. A, Philips, . 

BARBA/RIAN, bar-ba/-ré-din. a. Savage. Pope. 

BARBA/RICK, bar-bar’-ik, a. Foreign; far-fetched. 
Milton, Uneivilized. Miltor. 

BA‘/RBARISM, bar’-ba-rizm. n. s. A form of speech 
contrary to the purity of any language, Dryden. 
Ignorance of arts. Shak, Brutality. pes Cru- 
elty. Shakspeare, 

BA RBARITY, bar-bar’4-té. n. s, Savageness ; cru- 
elty. Clarendon. Barbarism. Dryden. 

To BA‘RBARIZE®, bar’-bé-rize. ‘v. a. To bring 
back to barbarism ; to render savage. Beaumont. 
To BA‘RBARIZE*, bar’-ba-rze. von. To commit a 

barbarism. Milton, 

BA‘RBAROUS$§,bar’-ba-ras, 314. a. Strar to 
ewility, Sidney. Ignorant. Dryden, Cruel, Claren- 
don, Foreign. Dryden. 

BA/RBAROUSLY, bar’-bi-ris-lé. ad, Ignorantly ; 
comtrery to the rules of speech. Dryden. Cruelly. 


BAR BAROUSNESS, bar’-bé-riis-nés.n.s. Incivility 
of manners. . Impurity of language. Brere- 
wood. Cruelty, Hale, 

BA‘RBARY*, bar’-bi-ré. ns. A Barbary horse ; a 
Barr, which see. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

BARBA’TED*, bar-bite’-€d. part. a. Jagged with 

ints; bearded. Warton. 
0 BARBECUE, bar-bé-ka. rv. a. A term used in 
the West Indies for dressing a hog whole. Pope. 

B.\/RBECUE, blr’-bé-ki. u. 9. A hog dressed whole. | 





BAR 
(CF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


BA‘RBED, bAr’-béd, or barb’d. 362. participial a. 
Furnished with armour. Shak. Bearded. Jod. 
BA‘RBEL, bar’-bl. 102, 405. n. s. Derder, Fr.] A kind 
of fish. WaHon. Superfluous flesh in the mouth of a 

horse, Fy Diet 


. Farrier’s . 

BA‘/RBER 4, bar’-baér. 98. n. s. A man who shaves 
the beard. Wotton. 

To BA‘/RBER, bar’-bar. ». a. To dress out. Shak. 

ee biir’-bar-kl-réir’-jé-an, 
n. s. A man who joins the practice of surgery to the 
barber’s trade. onan 

BA/RBER-MONGER, bar’-bar-maing-gir. n. s. A 


fop. & . 

BARBER SS*, bar’-bar-4s. n. s. A woman barber. 
Minsheu. 

BA’/RBERRY, bar’-bér-ré. n. s. [berberis, Lat.] Pip- 
peridge bush, Miller. 

BARD}, bird. 77. n. s. (bard, Welsh] A. poet. 


BARD*, bard. n. s. The trapping of a horse. 
PARDED, bard’-€d. part. a. Caparisoned. Holins- 


BA‘RDICK*, bard’-ik. a. Relating to the bards or 
or ‘arton, 

BA’/RDISH*, bard/-Ish. a. What is written by the 
bards. Selden 


BARE}, bare. a. [bane, Sax.] Naked. Spenser. Raw, 
Uncovered in respect. Clarendon. Un- 

c - . Detected. Milton. Poor; in- 
digent. Hooker. Mere. Shak. Threadbare. Shak. 
Not united with any thing else. Hooker. Wanting 


clothes. 
To BARE, bare. v. a. To strip. Spenser. 
BA‘REBONE, bare’-bone. n. s. Lean. Shakspeave, 
BA‘/REBONED*, bdre’-bén’d. part. a. Having the 
bones bare. Shakspeare. 
BA‘REFACED, bare-faste’. 359. a. With the face 


naked, Poke Shameless. Clarendon. 
DLY, 


BAREFA‘/CE bhre-fh’/-séd-lé, 364. ad. Open- 
ly; shemefully. Locke. 
BAREFA/CEDNESS, bare-fa’-séd-nés. 565. n. s. 


rontery ; assurance. 
BA/REFOOT 6, bare/-fat. a. [bepepor, Sax.] Hav- 


no shoes, : 
BAREFOOT, bivetht ad. Without shoes, Shak. 
BAREFO/OTED, bare/-fat-éd. a. Without shoes. 


Sidney. 
BA/REGNAWN, bare/-niwn. a. Eaten bare. Shak. 
BA/REHEADED, bare’-héd-déd. a. Uncovered in 


respect. Shaks: , 
BA’ ELEGGED, bare/-légd. part.a. Having the 


legs bare. Burton. 

BA‘RELY, bare’-Ié, ad. Nakedly. Hudoet. Poorly. 
Barret. Without decoration ; merely. er. 

BA’/RENECKED*, bare’-nékt. part.a. Exposed. 


Hewyt. 
BA/REPICKED*, bare’-pikt. part. a. Picked to the 


bone. S , 

BA‘RERIBBED*, bare’-rib’d. part. a. Lean. Shak. 

BA’/RENESS. bdre/-nés. n.s. Nakedness. Shai. 
Leanness. Shak. Poverty. South. Meanness of 
clothes. 

BA/RFUL. See Barrrvt. 

BA‘RGAIN §, bar’-gin. 208. n.s. [bargen, Welsh. 
A contract. Bacon. The thing bought or sold. 
Locke. Stipulation. Bacon. An event. Arbuth. 

To BA/RGAIN, bar-gtn. v.n. To make a contract. 


re. 
BARGAINEE, bar’-gin-néé’. n.s. He that accepts 

a bargain. 
BA/RGAINER bar’-gin-nir. 98. n.s. The person 


who makes a bargain. Fuloet. 
BARGES$, barje. n.s. [barje, old Fr.) A boat for 
leasure. Shak. A sea-commander’s boat. Ra- 


igh. A boat for burden. 

BA/RGEMAN*, barje’-man. n. s. The manager of a 
barge. Ld. Northampton. 

BA‘/‘RGEMASTER:®, barje’-ma-star. n.s. The own- 
er of a ng Y heb a carries goods. Blackstone, 

BA/RGER, -jar. 98. n.s. The manager of a 
barge. Carew, 

BARK §, bark. n. s. (eoet Pe] "The rind or cover- 

12 


BAR 


BAR 
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ing of a tree. Bacon. The medicine called, by 
way of distinction, the bark, i. e. the Peruvian bark. 
A small ship. Bacon. 

To BARK, bark. v.a. To strip trees of their bark. 
Temple. To enclose. Donne. 

To BARK, bark. v. xn. [beoncan, Sax.] To make 


the noise which a dog makes. Shak. To clamour 


at. Spenser. 

BARK-BARED, bark’-bar'd. a. Stripped of the bark. 
Mortimer. 

BA‘RKER, bar-kar. 98. n.s. One that barks. B. 
Jonson, One agg in stripping trees. 

BA‘RKY, bar’-ké. a. Consisting of bark. Shakspeare. 

BA‘/RLEY §, bar’-lé. 270. n. s. A grain of which malt 
is made. Miller. 

BA‘ RLEYBRAKE, bar’-lé-brike. n.s. A kind of 
roral play ; a trial of swifiness, Sidney. 

BARLEY_BROTH, bar’-Ié-bré¢h. n.s. A low word, 
sometimes used for strong beer. Shakspeare. 

BA/RLEY-CORN, bar’-lé-kérn. n.s. A ose of 
barley ; the fs org! of our measure of length ; 
the third part of an inch. T'ickell. 

BA‘’RLEY-MOW, bar-lé-mda. n.s. The place 
where reaped barley is stowed up. Gay. 

BA/RLEY-SUGAR*, bar’-Ié-shig’-dr. n.s, Sugar 
boiled till it be brittle, formerly with a decoction of 
barley. 

BARM®, barm. n.s. [beopm, Sax.] Yeast. Shak. 

BA‘RMY, bar’-mé. a. Containing barm. Dryden. 

BARN $, barn. n.s. [bepn, Sax} 4 place for laying 

en 


u ain, hay, or straw. . 
To BARN®, barn. v.a. Tolay up ina barn. Shak. 
BARN-DOOR‘*, barn/-dére. n.s. The door of a barn. 


Milton. 

BA/RNACLE, bar’-ni-kl. 405. n.s. [beapn, Sax. 
and aac } A kind of shell-fish that grows upon tim- 
ber that lies in the sea. Sir 7’. Herbert. A bird 
like a goose, supposed to grow on trees. ear 
An instrument of iron for the use of farriers, to hold 
the horse by the nose. Foarrier’s Dict. 

BARO/METER §, ba-rém’-meé-tar. 518. 1, s. [Bdpos 
and uérpov.] A machine for measuring the weight 
of the atmosphere, and the variations in it, in order 
chiefly to determine the changes of the weather. 


Harris. 

BAROME’TRICAL, bar-d-mé@t’-tré-kal. 509, 515. a. 
Relating to the barometer. Derham. 

BARON }, bar/-réin. 166. n.s, [baro, Lat.] A degree 
of nobility next to a viscount. is an officer, 
as barons of the exchequer to the king. There are 
also barons of the cinque ports, that have places in 
the lower house of parliament. Cowel. on i 
used for the husband in relation to his wife. Cowel. 
A baron of beef is when the two sirloins are not cut 


asunder, Dict. 

BA‘/RONAGE, bar’-ran-Adje. 90. n.s. The body of 
barons end peers. Hale. The dignity of a baron. 
The land which gives title to a baron. 

BA‘RONESS -ron-és. 557. n.s. A baron’s lady. 

BA/RONET, bar’-rain-ét, 557. n.s. [of baron and et, 
diminutive termination.] The lowest degree of hon- 
our that is hereditary ; below a baron, and above a 


i Cowel. 

BARONIAL*, bi-ré/-né-dl. a. Relating to a baron 
or barony. Warton. 

BARONY, bar’-ran-+. 557. n.s. That honour or 
lordship that gives title to a baron. Covel. 

BA‘/ROSCOPE, bar’-rd-sképe. 2. s. [Bdpos and cxo- 
w.] An instrument to show the weight of the at- 


ere, Arbuthnot. 
BA/RRACAN, bfr’-ra-kAn. n.s. (barracan, Fr.] A 
strong thick kind of camelot. 


BA‘RRACK, bar’-rak, n. s. [barracca, Span.] Build- 
ings to » soldiers. 

BA/RRACK-MASTER*, bar’-rik-ma-stir. 2. s. 
The oohcigy = of soldiers’ lodgings. Swift. 
BA‘RRATOR, bar-ra-tar. n.s. [barat, old Fr.] A 

wrangler, and an encourager of law suits. Si* 7’. 
BA’ RRATRY, bir’-ré-tré. n. s. Foul practice in law. 


Hudibras. 
BA’/RREL 4, bar’-ril. 99. n.s. [baril, Welsh.] A 
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rouryl wooden vesse], Bacon, A particular meas- 
ure, Any thing hollow ; as, the el of a gun. 
Dighy. A cylinder. Moxon.— Barrel of the ear is 
a cavity behind the tympanum. Dict. 

To BA/RREL, bar’). y. a. To put any thing in a 
barrel. Spenser. : 

BA/RREL-BELLIED, bar’-ril-bél’-lid. a. Having a 
large belly. Dryden. 

BARREN §, bar’-rén. a. [baraigne, old Fr.] Not pro- 
lifick. Shak. Unfruittul. 2 Kings, ii. “Not copi 
ous. Sieift, Unmeaning. Shakspeare. 

BA‘/RRENLY, bar’-rén-lé, ad. Uniruitiully. Hidoet. 

BA/RRENNESS, béar’-rén-nés. n.s. Want of off- 
spring. Milton, Unfruitfulness. Bacon. Want of 
invention. Dryden, Want of matter. Hooker. 

In theology.} Aridity ; want of emotion or sensi- 


ility. ce aylor. 
BA‘/RRE! ‘SPIRITED®, bar’-rén-spir’-it-éd. part. a. 
Of a pe = apa Shakspeare. 
as — /ORT, bar’-rén-wart. n.s. The name 
of a plant. 
BA‘/RRFUL, bar’-fal. a. Full of obstructions. Shak. 


BARRICA‘DE, bar-ré-kade’. n.s. [barricade, at 
A fortification made of trees, earth, &c. to keep o 


an attack. Any stop. Derham. 

To BARRICA’DE, bar-ré-kade’. v.a. To stop up 
a Sry e. Gay. 

BARRICA‘DO, bar-ré-ki’-dé. [See Lumpaco.] 
n. 8, [berricada, Span.] A fortification. Bacon, 

To BARRICA’DO, bar-ré-ka/-dd. v.a, To fortify ; 
to stop = Milton, 

BA/RRIER, bir’-ré-dr, 98, n.s. [barriere, Fr.) A 
barricade, Pope. A fortification. Swift. A stop. 

Watts. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 
Bacon, A boundary. Pepe. 

7 Pope, by the license of his art, pronouncea this word 
in two syllables, with the accent on the last, as if writ- 
ten bar-réer : 

* *Twixt that and reason whata nice barrier ! 
“ For ever sep'rate, yet for ever near.” 
Essay on Man, Fp. i. v. 215. 
And yet, in another part of his works, he places the ac- 
cont on the first syllable, as we always hear it in prose: 
“ Safe in the love of Heav'n, an otean flows 
“ Around our realm, a barrier from the foes." TV. 

BA/RRING-OUT*, bar’-ring-Sit. n. s. Exclusion of 
3 person from a place, a boyish sport at Christmas, 
swt, 

BA‘/RRISTER, bar’-rls-tir. n.s. A counsellor at 
law. Blount and Chambers. 

BA‘/RROW, bar’-rd. n. s. [barrot, old Fr.] Any kind 
of carriage moved by the hand, Shakspeare, 

BA‘/RROW, bir’-rd. n.s. [beps, Sax.) A hog. 


Milton. 

BA‘/RROW, whether in the beginning or end of 
nawes of places, signifies a grove. Gibson hil- 
lock, under which, in old tumes, bodies have been 
buried. Warton. 

To BARTER §, bar’-tar. 98. v. n. [barrater, Fr.] To 
traffick by gre ru Hudibras. 

To BA‘/RTER, bar-tar. v.@. To give any thing in 
exchange for another. Shakspeare. 

BA/RTER, bar’-tar. n.s. Trafficking by exchange 
of commodities. Bacon, 

BA/‘RTERER, bar’-tar-dr. n. s. He that trafficks by 
exchange. Wakefield. 

BA/RTERY, bar’-tdr-ré. 555. n.s. Exchange of 
commodities. Camden, 

BARTHO/LOMEW-TIDE*, bar-th6l’-6m-mi-thde, 
n.s. The term near St, Bartholomew's day. Shak. 

BA/RTON, bar’-’n. n.s. [bene-cun, Sax.} The 
demesne lands of a manor; the manor-house it- 
self; and sometimes the outhouses. Huloet. 

BA/RTRAM, bar’-tram. n. s. A plant ; pellitory. 

BA/RYTONE ¢, bar’-¢-tdne. 2. s. 

A word with the grave aecent ov the last syllable.— 

Tr he inspector does not know what is meant by tho 
grave accent, it may bo necessary to inform him, that 
writers on the Greek accent tell us, that every syllable 
which has not the acute accent, haw the grave; and as 
there could but be one syllable acuted in that language, 
the rest must esaraaies sansa What these accents 
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are, has puzzled the learned so much, that they seem || BASI/LICA, ba-zil/-é-kaA. 


neither to understand each other nor themselves , but it 
were to be wished they had kept this distinction into | 
acute and grave out of our own language, as it is im- | 
possible to annex any clear ideas to it, except we con- 
sider the grave accent merely as the abseuco of the | 
acute, which reduces it tonoaccent atall. If wedivide | 
the voice into its two mice, 5 inflections, the rising and 
falling, and call the former the acute, and the latter the 
grave, we can annex distinet ideas to these words: and 
perhaps it is an ignorance of this distinction of speak-— 
ing sounds, and confounding them with high and low, 
or loud and soft, that occasions the confusion we meet 
with in writers on this subject.—See Elements of Elo- 
cution, page 60: alsp Observations on the Greek and 
Latin Accent and Quantity, at the end of the Key to 
the Classical Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Prop- 
er Names, W. 

BASA‘LT®, ba-sil’ n.s. Artificial or black porce- 
lain, of nearly the same properties with the natural 
pag Nat age by Messrs. Wedgwood and Bent- 
ey. € TS. 

BASA'LT'ES*, ba-sil'-téz. n.s. A kind of stone, of 
the hardness and colour of iron, which is found in| 

‘rpendicular blocks. Pennant. | 

BASA‘LTICK®*, bé-sdl’-tik. a. Of basaltes. Pen- 


nant, 
BASE $, base. n,s. [bas, Je Mean. Bacon. Of | 
mean spirit, Sidney. Of low station. Spenser. | 





Of no honourable birth ; illegitimate. Shak. Ap- 
pled to metals: without value. Watts. Applied 
to sounds : deep; grave. ‘Low : in posi- 


tion or place. Gower. 
BASE-BORN, base’-bérn. a. Born out of wedlock. 
es . Oflow parentage. Sir R. Fanshawe. Vile. 


Q 
_ BASE-COURT, base’-kért. n. s. “Lower court. 
ero 
BASE- INDED, base-mind/-@d. a. Mean-spirited. 


‘amalen. 

BASE-MINDEDNESS*, base-mind’-éd-nés. in. s. 
Meanness of spirit. Sir E. Sandys. 

BASE-VIOL, v¥-al. 166. n.s. An instrument 
used for the base sound. Addison. 

BASE, base. n.s. [basis, Lat.] The bottom of any 
thing. Shak. The pedestal of a statue. Bacon. 
That part of any ornament which hangs down. 
Sidney. The broad part of any body; as, the 
bottomofacone. Stockings. Spenser. The place 
from which racers run. Dryden. The string that 
gives a base sound. frame Anold rustick play, 

ylon. 


called prison bars. A small cannon. 
Sir 7. Herbert. 

To BASE, base. v.a. To degrade. Bacon. 

BA‘SELESS*, base’-lés. a. Without foundation. 


vant 

BA’SELY, base’-lé. ad. In a base manner. Shak. 
In presen Knolles. 

BA‘SEMENT™, base’-méut. n. s. A coutinued base, 
bene a considerable length. Chambers. 

BA‘SENESS, base’-nés, n.s. Meanness. Spenser. 
Vileness of metal. Swift. Bastardy. Shak. Deep- 
ness of sound. 

BA/SENET*, bis’-d-nét. n.s. [bacinet, old Fr.] A 
helmet or headpiece. 


BA’/SESTRING*, base’-string. n.s. The lowest 
note. Shakspeare. 
Ts BASHS, bash. v.n, [from base.] To be ashamed. | 

e, . t 
BASHA’W, bish-hw’, n. s._ A title of honour among 


the Turks, Bacon. - 
BA‘SHFUL, bash’-fil. a. Modest. Shak. Sheepish. 


SEO Exciting shame. Mir. for ; 
BASH TULLY, e ests Sher- 


LS eesti ase 


bash’-fal-lé. ad. 


wood, 

BA/SHFULNESS, biish-fil-nés. n. s, Modesty, as. 
shown in outward appearance. Sidney. Vicious 
or rustick shame. Sidney. ’ 

BA‘SIL, baz’-il. n.s. The name of a plant. Drayton. 

BA’SIL, biz/-il. n. s. The angle to which the edge 
of a jotnee’s tool is nd away. 

BA‘SIL, biz’-f). <a ise skin of a sheep tanned. 

To BA‘SIL, biz’-il. v.a, To grind the edge of a tool 
to an angle. Mo-ron. 





| 


n. 8. [Baeixh.] The mid- 
die vein of the arm ] 


. Quincy. 
BASILICAL, ba-zil’-¢-kal. a. Belonging to the ba- 
BASILICK, ba-zil’-lik. silick vein. Sharp. 
BASULICK, ba-zil’-lik. x. s. (Bacidc«n.] A large hall ; 
a magnificent chureh. 
BA’SILICON, bé-zil’-6-kdn. 


Quincy. 
BASILISK, baz’-é-lisk. n. s. eeriooese:| A kind 


of serpent. Shak. ies of Cannon. 


n.s. An ointment 


| BA’SIN §, ba’-sn. 405. n. s. [Lasin, Fr.] A small ves- 


sel to hold water. Shak. A small pond. Spectator. 
A part of the sea enclosed in toad Pope. Au 
hollow place capacious of liquids. Blackmore. 
dock for repairing ships. — Basins of a balunce ; 
the same with the scales. 

BA’SINED*, ba‘-sn’d. a. Enclosed in a_ basin. 


Young. 

BA‘SIS, bi-sis. x. s. [basis, Lat.] The foundation. 
Raleigh. The lowest of the three ga parts 
ofa column, Addison. That on which any thing 
is raised. Denham. The pedestal. Shak. ‘The 


work of any thing. Shakspeare. 
To BASK §, bask. 79. rv. a. [Aackeren, Dut.] To warm 
by laying out in the heat. Milton. 

To BASK, bask. v.n. To lie in the warmth. Driyd. 
BA/SKET, bas’-kit. 99. n.s. [Aasged, Welsh.] “A 
vessel made of twigs, rushes, or splinters. Shak. 
BA'SKET-HILT, bas’-kit-hit. 99. ns. A hilt of a 

weapon which contains the whole hand. Hudibras. 
BA‘SKET-HILTED*, bas’-kit-hilt-éd. a. A weapon 
having a basket-hilt. Warten, 
BA‘SKET-WOMAN, bas’-kit-wttm-dn. 166. n.s. A 
woman that plies at markets with a basket. 
BA‘SQUISH*, bas’-kish. a. Relating to the language 
of the natives of Biscay. Sa 7. Brown. 
BASS, bas. n.s. A mat used in churches. Mortimer. 
BASS*, bas. n. s. A fish of the perch kind. Gray. 
To BASS, base. v. n. To sound in a deep tone. Shuk- 


speare. 

BASS, base. a. In musick, grave ; deep. 

BASS-RELIEF, bas-ré-léét’, n.s. [bas and relief] 
Sculpture, the figures of which do not stand out 


from the in their full rtion. Gray. 
BASS-VIOL, Gis Bata Vice. D en, bi 


BA‘/SSA. See Basnaw. Sir 7’. bert. 
BA‘SSET, bas/-sit. 99. 2. s. [basset, Fr.] A game at 


cards. Dennis. 
BASSO RELIEVO, [Ital.] See Bass-revier. 
Warton 


BASSO, or BASSO/ON, biis-sddn’. n.s. [basson, 
= A musical wind instrument, blown with a 


BA‘/SSOCK, bas’-sdk. n.s. The same with bass. 

BA/STARD §, bas‘-tard. 88. n.s. [hastardd, Welsh.] 
An illegitimate child. Ayliffe. Any rag, tvagincar 
Shok. A kind of sweet wine. Shak. The large 


sail of a galley. 

BA’/STARD, bas’-tard. a. Hlegitimate. Shak. Spu- 
rious. a rag 

To BASTARD, bis’-tard. v. a. To convict of being 
a bastard. Bacon. 

BA/STARDISM®*, bfs’-thr-dizm. n.s. The state of 
a bastard, Cotgrare. 

To BA/STARDIZE, bas’-tar-dize. v. a. To convict 
of being a bastard. Harmer, To beget a bastard. 

BA/STARDLY*, bas’-tard-lé. a. Spurious. Bp. 


Taylor. @ 
BASTARDLY, bae’-tard-l8. ad. Spuriously. Donne. 
BA/STARDY, bis’-tir-dé. n.s. An unlawful state of 
birth, which disables the bastard from succeeding 


to an inheritance. Ayliffe. 
To BASTE, bas sta and beusta, leeland.] 
ibras. To drip butter 


te. Y. a. 
= aul Wea ea ol Shakspeare. 'T 
upon meat when on the spit. . Tosew 
sigh Shakspeare. 
BA'STILE®*, bis’-téd1. n. s. [bastilie, Fr.] The forti- 
fication of a castle ; the castle iself. Mir. hes Mag. 


BA/STIMENTS, bis’-td-mént. Qn s. [ ; 
BASTIME/NTO*, bas-té-mén’-10, old Fy.] A ram- 
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BAT 


BAW 


—néd, move, ndr, ndt ;—tabe, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pddnd ;—hin, THis. 


BASTINA’DE, bis-t¢-ndde’. ‘—eqeepe 

BASTINA’DO, bas-té-nid/-dd, tm Fr} he act of 
beating with a cudgel. Sidney. A ‘Turkish 
— of beating an offender on the soles o his 


foe 
To" ASTIN A/DE, bas-i¢-ndde’. [See Lumra- 
Jo BASTINA’‘DO, bas-t¢-nd/-dd. 
treat with the bastinado, B. Jonson 
BA’STING*, 
with a stick. Swi 





To stand indebted in the college ‘books, at Oxford , 
for what is expended at the err in the necessa- 
ries of eating and drinkin ambridge, size is 
used in a similar sense. E é te former universit 
there is a student named a batteler or battler ; in 1€ 
latter, a sizer. 


GO.] v.a. To cero Sth or BA/TTLE*, bat’-tl a. Fruitful ; fer- 
baste’-ing. n. s, The act of beating || BA’TTEL*, bat’-tl. n.s. [cwlan, Sax.] The account 


of the vs nses ofa student in any college in Ox- 


BASTION, bas’-tshdn, 291. n. 6. [bustion, Fr.] A] ford. 


hage mass of earth, usually faced with sods, stand- 
ing out from a rampart ; a bulwark. Prior. 
nate bit. n.s. [bat, Sax.] A heavy stick, Wick- 


BAT, bit. x. s. An animal having the body of a 
mouse and the wings of a bird; not with alia 
bat a sort of skin which is extended. Calmet. 

BA’T-FOWLER’, bat’- jo n. s. One who de- 
lights i in bat-fowling. 

BA’?-FOWLING Ra ible n n. s. Bird catching 
in the night time. They light torches or straw, 
and then beat the bushes; u 
fiving to the ea se are caught either with nets, or 
otherwise. Shy 

BA‘T'ABLE, bi-ti-bl. 405. a. [batable, Fr.] Disputa- 
ble. Cowel. 

BATCH, batsh. n. s. [from hake.] The quantity of 
bread baked at a time. Mortimer. 

BA/TCHELOR, Sce Bacwetor. 
gg ee ie —_ n. s. (bate, Sax.) Strife ; contention. 


BATE. BREEDING®, 
Breeding strife. 8S 
Jo BATES, bate. v. a. To lessen. Shak. To sink 
the price. Locke. To lessen a demand. ae, To 
cut off. Dryden. To grow less. Dryden. To re- 
mit. Druden. 
To BATE*, as a hawk. See To Batt. 
BA‘TEFUL, bate’-fal. 2. Contentions. Sidney. 
BA‘TELESS*, bAte’-iés. a. Not tobe abated. Shak.! 
BA’TEMENT, ’ pAte/-mént. n.s. Diminution. Maxon. 
gar aoe *,bat/-fl. a. See To Barrer. Drayton. 


BATH §, bath. 78. n. s. [ba%, Sax.] A dath is either 
hot or cold, either of art or nature, Quincy. Out- 
ward heat applied to the body. Shaken ai A ves- 
se! of water, in which another is Pod gr bo {that set 
a soller heat than the naked A He- 
brew measure, containi pk alos a ‘and four 

nen or ee a aaagah three pints. Isaiah 

bArHe. 467. v.a. To wash. Milton. 
ily su or soften. Wiseman. To wash any 

L 

To 


any actu: of a bath. Sh 
BA’THING*, bArHe’-ing. n.s. The act of bathing. 


Hakewill. 
BA' THOS, bi’-thbs. ies [Gr] The art of sink- 


BA’ INC. t Bag 410. 

ABAVTING, Abiding 09 pre Except. Rowe. 

BA‘TLET, bir ae n.s. A square piece of wood, 
used in beating linen. Shakspeure. 

BATOON, bAcddn, n. 8. [baton, Fr.] A_ staff or 
club, on. _A truncheon or marshal’s staff. 
leet peje last In the coat of arms, to de- 
Lote PABLE 
Barr pre toa ip a. Capable of cultivation. 


BE PeRILANT® bAt’-t4-lint. n. s. A combatant. 
Shelton. Ob. 
BA’TTAILOUS, bit’-t8-lds. a. Warlike. 


bate’-brééd-ing. part. a. 
are. 


bh risk: rv. n. To be in the water, or in 


ag 
BATT A/LIA, bat-thle’-ya. 272. n. s. [ feat) 
The order of battle. ys. The main of an 
army. Shak 
BATT A’‘LIO , bdt-1il- yan. 272, 507.n. s. [battail- 


om, t, Fr) A division of an army. Shak. ‘he army. 


To BATTEL§, of BA‘/TTIL*, bat’-tl. v.¢. To 
render fertile. 
To BA/TTEL-*, bav-tl. v. n. To grow fat. Spenser. 


1 which the birds, "| 


BATTELLE, bat/-tl-ldr. 2m. .s. A student at 
BA/TTLER‘®, bit’/-tlar. Oxtord. Life of Bp. 


To BATTEN, bit'-tn. 103, v. a. [ga-batngn , Goth.] 
Me ee or make fat, Milon. TS fertilize. 
ili 
To BATTEN, bat/-tn, 103, v. 2. To grpw fat, Shak. 
BATTEN, bil’-tn. ns. A seantling of wood. Moxon. 
To BATTER §, bat’-tar. 98. v. a. [battre, Fr.] To 
— down. Ezekiel. To wear wit heating. Dry- 
den, To wear out with service. Southern 
To BA'TTER, bav’-tar. v.n. The side of a wall that 
bulges is said to batter. Moxon. 
BA'TTER, bit’-tdr. 2. s. A mixture of several ingre- 
dients beaten t ier. 
my tay t/-tar-rar. n.s. He that batters. 
BAPTERING-RAM®, ae ieg stew ns. An 
ancient mili engi 
BA‘TTERY, Vate-re. 555. n.s. The act of bat- 
tering. S; . A line id cannon, Shakspeare. 
The frame, or raised work se which cannons 
oh ——— [In law.] A ‘Violent striking of any 


Chambers. 

BA’TTISH. bat’-tish. a, Resembling a bat. Vernon. 

BA/TTLE$, bav’-tl. 405. n.-s. [battaille, Fr.] A fight. 
Shak. A body of forces, Bacon, The main body. 
Hayward, 

To BATTLE, bat’+l. v.n. To join battle. Bale. 

| BATTLE-ARRAY, bav-tl-ar-ra’. x. s. Order of 

ttl 

sagt hg cd bat/-tl-dks. n. s. 
anciently. 

BA'TTLEDOOR, “bav-tl-dére. m.s. An instrument 
with a handle and a flat board, used in play to 
strike a ball, or shuttlecock. Locke. A child’s 
horn-book, somewhat resembling a battledoor in 


eas bat’-tlemé@nt. ns. A wall with 
embrasures, or interstices. Shakspeare. 
BA/TTLEMENTED*, ee part.a. Se- 
cured by battlement. Sir. T. Herber 
BA/TTLING*, bat/-tling. n. s. Conflict, Thomson. 
BATTO'LOGIST*®, bat-bi -dejlet n. 8. One who 
7 ats _ same " thing in speaking or writing. 


itloc 
Te BATTO'LOGIZE*, biit-141’-d-jlze, v.a. To 
repeat Spec the same thing. Sir. 7. Herbert. 
BATTOL , bit-t61-0-jé. n. 8, [buttologie, Fr.J 
ati ope and the same thing. Milton. 
BA'ETY "bt -t8. a. Belonging toa bat. Shakspeare. 
BAUBEE, baw-béé’. x, s. [bas-billon, Fr.] A half- 
RUBE,” 
BA'UBLE, See Baws e. 
To BAULK. See Back. 
BA‘VAROY, ba-va-rd’. n. s. [Bavarois, Fr.] A kind 
of cloak. Gay. 
sae ds y bfty/tn. n.s. A stick like those bound in 
ots 5 a piece of waste wood. Shakspeure. 
BA BLE, w’-bl. 405. 2. s. [baubellean.} A gew- 
afr a cheng Miwa: iece of finery. Gower. 
WBLING, bkw’-bling. 410. a. Trifling. Shak, 
BA‘WCOCK, bAw/-kbk. n. s. A familiar word, the 


ck weapon used 


same as fine fe fellow 
BAWD4, ‘bhwd. n,s. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer, 
ress. Skelton. 
To AWD*, bawd. v. a. To foul ; to dirty, Skelton, 


To BAWD, bAwd. v. n. 
allants with strumpets. Spectator 
'WDBORNY*, bAwd/-bdrn. part, a. 
of a bawd. Shakspeare, 


To procure ; to provide 


Descended 


BEA 


(CP 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fAt;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


BEA 


ee 





BA‘WDILY, baw’-dé-lé, ad. Obscenely. 

BA/WDINESS, baw’-dé-nés. ns. Obsceneness or 
lewdness, 

BA’WDRICK, baw’-drik. n. s. [See Batprick.] 
A belt. C 

BAWDRY, bw’ 
curing and bri 
Arliffe. Obscenity. i Hail. 

BA’ WDY, baw’-dé.a. Filthy. Chaucer. Obscene. 


She . 

BA’ WDY-HOUSE, baw’-dé-hédse. n.s. A bouse 
where traflick is made by wickedness and de- 
bauchery. Dennis. 

To BAWLS§, ball. v. n. [bawa, old Fr.] To hoot; 
to ery with vehemence. Milton. To cry as a fro- 
ward child. L’ ; 

ay arr hes ball. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 

wift. 

BAWN®*, bawn. n.s. An enclosure with mud or 
stone-walls, to keep the cattle; a fortification. 


8s . 
BA/WREL, baw’-ri]. 99. n.s. A kind of hawk. 
BA/WSIN, baw’-sin. n.s. A badger. Dict. 
BAY, bi. 320. a. [baye, bai, old Fr.J  Inclining to a 
chestnut colour, spoken of a horse. Farrier’s Dict. 
BAY §, ba. n. s. [bysan, Sax.] An opening into the 
= Shak. pen or pond-head for driving a 
mit. 


BAY, ba. n. s. [abboi, Fr.) The state of any thing 
surrounded by enemies. Bacon. Distance beyo 


which no approach could be made. Dryden. 
BAY, ba. n.s. [baw, Germ.) [In architecture.] A term 


w/-dré, n.s. The practice of 


used to signify the magnitude of a building. Build- 
er’s Dict. y kind of opening in walls. Chamb. 

BAY T'ree, ba’-tréé. The . Psalm xxxvii. 

BAY, ba. nm. s. An honorary crown or garland. 
Browne. Figuratively, learning itself. Drayton. 

To BAY, a v. e eX yf adi dog at a thief. 
mor ‘o shut in. : 

To BAY, ba. v. a. To bark at. Shakspeare. 

BAY Salt, bé’-shlt. Salt made of sea water, which 
receives its consistence from the heat of the sun, 
and is so called from its brown colour. Chambers. 

BAY Window, ba’-win’-dd. A window jutting out- 
ward, and forming a kind of bay or hollow in the 
room. Shakspeare. 

BAY Yiurn, ba’-yarn’. Woollen yarn. Chambers. 

BA‘YARD §, ba/-yaird. n. s. eres old Fr.] A bay 
horse in general. Burton. unmannerly be- 


holder. B. Jonson. 

BA'YARDLY*, ba/-yard-lé. a. Blind; stupid. Bp. 
Taylor. 

BA‘YED*, bade. a. Having bays. See Bay in ar- 


chitecture. 
BA’/YONET 6, ba’-yan-nét. n. s. [bayonette, Fr.] A 
short sword or dagger fixed at the end of a musket. 
Dike word Se Yeey equa 
hi i ronounced 
t chiafly by the vulgar. W. cs, 
To BA‘YONET*, ba/-yan-nét. v. a. To drive for- 
ward with the bayonet. Burke 
BAZAR*, ba-zir’. n. s. 


oo , Persian. Constant 
market ; a covered market-place. Sir 


. Herbert. 


BAYZE. See Baizr. 

DDE LLIUM, dé\-yam, [See Prrumatick.]n. s. 

An aromatick gum brought from the 

evant. Chambers. 

7 BES, béé. v. 2. To have some certain state. 
Shak, The auxiliary verb by which the verb pas- 
sive is formed. Shak. To exist; to have existence. 
Dryden. To have something 4 appointment or 
rule. Locke. [et BE. Do not meddle with. den. 

BE-ALL*, bé-All. n. s. All that is to be done. Shak. 

BEACH S$, bédtsh. 227. n. s. [backer, Goth.] The 
shore ; the strand. Shakspeare. 

BE’ACIIED, béttsh’-4d. a. Exposed to the waves. 


Shekspeare. 
BE/ACHY, béetsh’-¢, 1. Having beaches. Shak, 
BE’/ACON §, bé/-kn. 170. n. s. [beacen, Sax.] Some- 
thing raised on an eminence, to be fired on the 
epproach of an enemy. Spenser. Marks erected | 
to direct navigators, | 


JedAtov. 


|| BE‘ACONAGE*, 





To BE‘ACON®*, bé-kn. v.a. To afford light as a 
beacon; to light up 
Money paid for 
maintainin 


te -kn-Aje. n. s. 
of beacons. y Posie bol 
BE’ACONED, bé’-kn-€d. a. Having a beacon. 7" 


WwW . 
whores and rogues ‘aetion: BEAD §, béde. 227, n. s. [bebe, Sax.] Small globes 


of glass strung upon a thread, and used by the Ro- 
manists to count their prayers. Gower. Little balls 
rian about the neck Shak, Any globular bodies. 
- hakespear é. 
BEAD 7'ree, béde’-tréé, A plant. 
a bé’-dl. x Oi n.s. [by del, bedel, 
: messenger ing to a court, or pub 
lick body. Abp. Lend. reond officer in Sarithes. 


TVs wT 

BE/ADLESHIP*, bé’-dl-ship. n. s. The office of a 
beadle. A, Wood, 

BE/ADROLL, béde/-rdle. n. s. A catalogue of those 
who are to be mentioned at prayers. on. 

BE/ADSMAN, béédz‘-man. n. s. A man employed 
in ying ptt for another. Spenser. 

BE/ADSWO AN®*, béédz’-wim-in. n.s. A wo- 
man who ys for another. B. Jonson. 

BE’AGLE, bé/-gl. 227, 405. n. s. [bigle, Fr.] A small 
hound with which hares are hunted. den. 

BEAK §, béke. 227. n. s. (bec, Fr.] The bill or horny 
mouth of a bird. Shak. A piece of brass like a 
beak, fixed at the end of the ancient gallies. ned 
den, Any thing ending in a point like a beak, 


Carew, 

BE’ AKED, bé’-kéd, or békt. 362. a, Having a beak, 
or the form of a beak. Milton, 

BE/AKER, bé’-kar. 98. n. s. [becher, Germ.] A ves- 
sel for drink. Butler. 

BEAL, béle. 227. n. s. [bolga, Goth.] A whelk or 


imple. 
T) BEAL, béle. v. a. To ripen; to gather matter, 
as a sore does. Sherwood. 
BEAM), béme. 227. n. s. [beam, Sax.] The main 
rh of timber that supports the house. Builder's 
ict. Any large and a piece of timber, Dry- 
den, 'That part of a balance, at the ends of which 
the scales are ——, Shak. The horn of a 
stag. Denham. pole of a chariot. den. 
A cylindrical piece of wood belonging to the ; 
on which the web is ually rolled as it is wove. 
1 Sam. The ray of light emitted from some lu- 
minous body, or received by the eye. Shakspeare. 
To BEAM*, béme. v. a. To shoot forth ; to emit. 
To BEAM, béme. v. n, [beamian.] To emit rays 


or beams. Pope. . = 
BEAM Tree, béme’-tréé. A species of wild-ser- 


vice. 

BE’/AMLESS*, béme’-lts. a. Yielding no ray of 
light. den and Lee. 

BE’AMY, bé/-mé. a. Radiant; shining. Milton, 
Having the weight of a beam, Dryden. Having 


horns or antlers. Dryden. 
BEAN §, béne. 227. n. s. [bean, Sax.] The common 
bean. The horse bean. Mi 


; . Miller. 
BEAN Caper, béne’-ka-pér. A plant. 
BEAN Tressel, bene/-trés-sl. An herb. 
BE’ANFED®, béne/-féd. purt.a. Fed with beans 


To BEAR 5, bare. 240. v.a. pret. bore, or bare ; part. 
pass. bore, or born, or borne. [beopan, Sax.] To car- 


as a burden. Isa. To convey or carry. Dryden. 

‘© carry as a mark of authority. Shak. To carry 
as a mark of distinction. Toc as in 
show. Shak. To carry as in trust. John. ‘To sup- 
port. Hooker. To keep afloat. Genesis. To su 
port with proportionate strength. Arlwhnot. ‘To 
carry in the mind, as love, hate. Daniel. 'To en- 
dure. Psalms. 'To suffer; to unde To per- 
mit. Hooker, Tobe capable of. Clarendon, To 
produce, as fruit. Bacon. To a forth, ag a 
child. Shak. ‘To give birth to; to be the native 
place of. Dryden. 'To possess, as power or hon- 
our. Addison. To gain; to win. Shak. To main 
tain; to keep up. Locke. To support any thing 
good or bad. Bacon. bait ryden, "To be 


<b 


BEA 


BEA 





—nd, méve, ndér, ndt;—tdbe, tal 


answerable for. Genesis, To supply. Dryden. To 
be ‘he object of. Shak. To behave; to act in an 
na hater Shak. To cor i ae ae . 
oO: 3 to . Sir J. Haipward, To conduct; 
to manage. B. | thy To A ghee Shak. To in- 
cite ; to animate. Milton.— T'o bear date, To carry 
the mark of the time when any thing was written. 
To bear a price. ‘To have a certain value. T'o 
bear in hand. ‘To amuse with false pretences. Shak. 
To bear off. To carry away. Shak, To bear out, 


To su ; to maintain. Phakepewe. 

To BEAR, bare. 73. v. n. To suffer Was Pope. To 
be patient. Dryden. To be fruitful or prolifick. 
Bocon. To take effect; to succeed. ian. 


To act in any character. Shak. To be directed 
to any point. Boyle. To act as_an impellent. 
Shak, To act upon. Hoyward. To be situated 
with respect to other places; as, this mountain 
bears west of the promontory.—T' bear up. To 
stand firm. Shak. bear with. To endure. Shak. 

BEAR §, bare. 73. n. s, [bepa, Sax.] A rough sav- 
age anima}. Calmet. e€ name of two constel- 
lations, called the greater and lesser bear ; in the tail 
of the lesser bear is the -star, Creech. A de- 
seription of stock-jobbers, who sell unreal stock. 
Dr. Warton. 

BEAR-BAITING*, bare/-bd-ting. n. s. The sport 
of baiting bears with dogs. S. : 

BEAR-BIND, bare’-bind- n. s. A species of bind- 
weed. 

BEAR-FLY, bare’-fil. n. s. An insect. Bacon. 

BEAR-GARDEN, bare’-gir-dn. n.s. A place in 
which bears are kept for sport. Stilling fleet. Any 
aI of tumult, Periier. 

BEAR-GARDEN, -gar-dn. a. Rude or turbu- 


lent. 

BEAR’S-BREECH, barz/-britsh. n. s. The name 
of a plant. Miller. : 
BEAR’S-EAR, birz’+ér. n. s. The name of a plant. 

BEAR’S-EAR, or Sanicle, A plant. | 
BEAR’S-FOOT, barz/-fat. n. s. A species of helle- 


bore, 

BEAR’S- WORT, bar2/-wart. 165. n. s. An herb, 

BEARD §, béérd. 228. n. s. [beand, Sax.) The hair 
that grows on the bx chin. Prior. Beard is 
used ing face. wer fi . Beard is used to mark 

- Shak. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears 
phony Shak. A barb on an arrow. e beard 
of a horse is that which bears the curb of the 
bridle. Furrier’s Dict. 

XP This word, as Dr. Kenrick observes, is frequently 
fronounced so as to rhyme with herd: but [ am of his 
opinion, that this pronunciation is improper. Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Perry give it both ways. Buchanan sounds it 
short, like Mr. Sheridan. W. Johnaton makes it rhyme 
with laird, a Scotch lord: but Mr. Elphinston, who 
is the most accurate observer of pronunciation I ever 
met with, gives itas I have done. The stage has, in 
my opinion, adopted the short sound of the diphthong, 
withont reason, and in this instance ought not to 
be followed ; as the long sound is not only more agree- 
able to analogy, but to goneral usage. [ am glad to find 
my opinion confir by so good a judge as Mr. Smith; 
and though the poets so often sacrifice pronunciation 
to rhyme, that their authority, in these cases, is not al- 
ways decisive, yet, as Shakspeare says on another oc- 
casion, 


“ They still may help to thicken other proofs 
“ That do demonstrate thinly.” 
Othello. 


“ Rail'd at their covenant, and jeer'd 
“ Their reverend persons to my beard.” 
Hudibres. 
“ Some thin remains of chastity appear'd 
“ Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beard.” 


Dryden. 
‘The impropriety of pronouncing this word as it is heard 
on the stage, will, perhaps, appear more perceptible by 
carrying this proounciation into the compounds, aa the | 
false sound of great ae be detected by the phrase l- 
ezander the Great. 241. 


“ Old prophecies foretell our fall at hand, 

“ When bearded men in floating castles land. 

“ And as young striplings whip the top for sport, 
* Ou the smooth pavement of an empty court, 


i| T 


>, ball ;—6il ;—pddnd j—thin, THis. 


“ The wooden en 
® Admir'd with c 


fine flies and whirls about, 
amoura of the beardless rout.” 
Dryden. W. 
To BEARD, béérd. v.a. To take or pluck by the 
beard. Shak, To Gppose to the face. Spenser. 
BE/ARDED, béérd’-éd. a. Having a beard. Shak. 
Having 7 gang as corn. Milton. Barbed 


or jagged. 
BE’A LESS, béérd/-lés. a. Without a beard. 
bare’-dr. n.s. A carrier. Shak. One 


Camden. Youthful. Dryden. 
BE’ARER 

carrying burdens. 2 Chronicles. One 
who carries the 


em ved i 

who wears any =e” Shak. 

body to the grave. Milton. A tree that yields its 
produce. Boyle. A post or brick wall raised u 
tween the ends of a piecd of timber. [In herald- 


BEARHERD. tive'-hard. n.s. A man that tends 


bears. Shakspeare. 
|BE/ARING, bare’-ing. x. s. The site of any thing 
with res to something else. Pope. Gesture ; 


mien. Shak. ‘That which is borne in a coat o} 
arms. Tatler. The situation of any object, esti- 
mated from some part of the ship, according to her 
ition, Chambers, 
BE/ARING-CLOTH*,bare/-ing-kléth. n. s. The 


cloth with which a child is covered, when carried 
to church to be ized. Shakspea 
BE/ARISH*, -ish. a. Having 


bear. Harris. 
fe a eon bdre’-like. a. Resembling a bear. 


BEARN®, barn, n. s. [harn, Goth.] A child. Shak. 
BE/ARWARD, bare’-wird. n.s. A keeper of bears. 


Shakspeare. 
BEASTS, béést. 227. n.s. [beste, Fr.) An animal, 
distinguished from birds, msects, , and man. 
re. Anirrational animal. Shak. A bru- 
tal, say man. 
To BEAS , béést. v.a. A term at cards. 
BE/ASTINGS. See Brestines. 
BE/ASTLIKE*, béést’-like. a. Resembling a beast, 


Mountagu. 
BE/ASTLINESS, bétst’-Ié-nés. n.s. Brutality. 


Spenser. 
BE/ASTLY, béést’-lé. a. Brutal, Shak. Having 
the nature of beasts. Prior. 
BE/ASTLY*, béést’-lé. ad. In the manner of a 
beast. Morality of Every Man. 
To BEATS, béte. 227, 233. v.a. pret. beat, part. 
ere beat or beaten. [beatvan, Sax.] To strike. 
Corinthians. To punish with stripes or blows. 

Shak. To strike an instrument of musick. Shak. 
To bruise. Numbers. To strike bushes or ground, 
or make a motion to rouse game, Bacon, To 
thresh corn, Ruth, ti. To mix things by long and 
frequent agitation. le. To batter with engines 
of war. Judges, viii. ‘To dash as water, or brush 
as wind, Milton. To tread a 1. Blackmore. 
To make a path by marking it with tracks. Locke. 
To conquer. Shak. To harass; to over-labour. 
Hoakewill, To lay, or press. Shak. 'To depress. 
Hoyward. To drive by violence. Dryden. To 
move with fluttering agitation. Dryden. To beat 
down. To lessen the price demanded, Dryden 
T° beat down. To sink or lessen the value. Buven, 
Tobeatup. To attack suddenly. Clarendon. To 
beat the hoof. To walk; to goon foot. To beat 
into. To repcat ofien. . 

The past time of this verb is by the English uni- 
formly pronounced like the present. Nay, except in 
solemn language, the present, preterit, and participle, 
are exactly the same; while the Irish, more agreeably 
to analogy, as well as atility, pronounce the preterit as 
the noun my bs ints ap. and this pronunciation, though 
contrary to English usage, ia quite conformable to that 

neral tendency observable in the preterits of inregu- 

ar verba, which is to shorten the vowel that is long in 

the present, as eat, ate, (often prenounced ef ;) hear, 
heard So deal, dealt; mean, meant; dream, dreanit ; 
&e. 


re. 
the quality of a 


» BEAT, béte. v.n. To move in a pulsatory man- 
ner. Collier. ‘Vo dash as a flood or storm. Druden, 
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To knock at a door. Judges, xix. To move with}) To BEBLE‘ED*, bé-blééd’. v. a. To make bloody. 


frequent repetitions of t ‘same act or stroke. 
To BEBLO/OD*, bé-blid’. fi a. To make 





Shak. To throb; to be in agitation. Shak. To 

fluctuate; to be in agitation. Shak. To try differ-|| To BEBLO/ODY*, be-blad’-2. § bloody. Sheldon. 
© stam, Chaucer 

violence. Jonah, iv. To enforce by repetition. 


ent ways} to search. Addison. To act upon with|| 7'o » BEBLO'T™, be-bidt’. v. 
Hooker. —T'o beat up for soldiers ; to raise soldiers.|| BEBLU/BBERED*, bé-blab/-bérd. part. a. Swoln 


BEAT, béte part. passive, den. with weeping. Shelton. 
BEAT, béte. ns. at gd, Mauer of striking. | BECAPICO,” Bakke. 112. ns, [Span] A 
Grew. Manner of bein struck ; as, the eat of | bird like a ni le, feeding on fi 


the pulse, or a drum. [In hunting or fowling.}| To BECA‘LM, be fm’. 403. v.a. 'T'o still the ele- 

‘The round taken, when people beat up for ments. Dryden. To keep a ship from motion. 
BEATEN, bé’-ta. 103, part. a. Tracked. Hammond. To quiet the mind. Philips. To 
BEAT ER, bé-tiir, 98. n.s. An instrament with calm is to stop motion, and to beca/m is to withhold 

which any thing is mingled. Moxon. A person|| _ from motion. 

given to blows. Ascham. He that beats for game. sha gr i bé-kAm/-Ing. n.s. A calm at sea. 

sir er 

To BEATH®, bérue. v. a. [be®1an, Sax.) To bathe}; BECA’ME, bé-kAme’. The preterit of Lecome. 

or warm in fire so as to harden. Spenser ee bé-kawz’. conjunct. [by and cause,] 
BEATIFICAL, beé-a-tif-¢-kal, beatus, Lat] For this reason that; on this account that; for this 
BEATI PICK, bé-d-tif-Ik, 509. lissful, It | cause that. Hammond. 

used only of heavenly fruition after =— Milton. | To BECHA‘'NCE, bé-tshiinse’. 352. v. a. To befall 
BEATVFICALLY, bé-d-ti?-¢-kal-lé. ad. rd; “In such)| | Shakspeare 

a manner as to complete hap To BECHA/RM* = ishirm/’. v.a. To captivate. 
BEATIFICA‘TION, bed Betis me n.s. An|| Beaumont and 
BE/CHICKS, Ste tohTks. rag [Bixee] Medicines 


acknowledgement made by the Pope, that the per- 
son beatified is in heaven, and therefore may be super for relieving rave 
1 cog aga rasa v. gg oo =e To make a 
ai. Flat rae Pra 


reverenced as blessed. 
To BEA’ TIFY §, bé-at'-¢-f1. 183, v, a. To make hap- —— 
py; to bless w ith the completion of celestia: enjoy- ECK, wets z a. To call bya 7 ine of the 
ment. Hammond. ‘To settle the character of any per-|| head. Sha 
son by a publick acknowledgement that he is re-|| BECK, bék. 2. s. "A sign with the head. Afilton. A 


— in heaven, though sea invested with the|| nod of command. Sidney. 
yea ted of asaint. Adidi BECK”, bék. n.s. [bece, Sax.] A small stream. 
a , béte’-lng. 410. "ns. Correction. B, i oo 
Jonson. T. BE/CKON, bék’-kn, 170. v. 7, To make a sigu 


felicity. Dighu. A declaration of blessedness a BE/CKON, bék’ -kn. v.a. To make a sign to. 
made by our Saviour to particular virtues. Spenser. 
gs wo bd. 245, 481. ns. ibeew, Fr.][plural beaux, BECKON® bék’-kn. n.s. A sign without words. 
béze. JA man of dress. den. 
BEAU peek fe Carat bd-mnd’. n.s. [Fr.] The 


BEAU ISH ‘ISH, “bY Ish, 245. a a 
BEAU TEOUS, bir’-tshé- i. 203. a. Fair; beauti- 


ful. onmces hd 
BEAU’TEOUSI x ba -att-bs \é. od. Ina bean- 
teous manner, 


BEAT TEOUSNESS, bir- ishé-is-nés, n. s. Beauty. 
BEAU‘TIFIER®, biy-té-fl-ér. nos. That which 


beawtifies. Costard. 

BEAUTIFUL, velar ‘ Having the qualities 
that constitute beaut 

BEAU’TIF ULLY, eae rh ad. Ina beautiful 


embrace. Wickli 
To BECLO'UD*, bé-klédd’. v.a. To dim. Sidney. 
To BECOME §, bé-kiin’. v.n, pret. J became ; comp. 
pret. Ihave become. [by and come.) ‘To enter into 
some state or condition. Gen. ii. 7.—-T'o become a 
To be the fate of; to be the end of. Raleigh, To 


go. Bacon. 

Te BECOME, bé-kéim/. v.e. [from be or dy, and 
epemen, Sax. ] To please. To appear in a man- - 
ner suitable to something. Shakspeare. To be 
suitable to ihe ‘rson ; to befit. Spenser. 

BECOMING, bé-kdim’-ming. 410. part. a. Graceful. 
Suckling. 


BEA/TITUDE, bé-dt’-¢-thde. n.s. Blessedness;|| without words, Acts, xix. 
To BRCLTP. Vili v.a, [be-cly ppan, Sax.] To 





manner. Prior BECOMING. bé- kfim’-ming. n.s. Ornament. Shak. 
BEAUTIFULNESS, bi’-té-fl-nés. n. s, Beauty.|| BECO'MINGLY, bé-kiim/-ming-lé. ad. Afier a 
ay 





becoming manner. More. 
= MINGNESS, Ay sworr| -ming-nés. n:s. De- 


cency 5 wiely. llywell. 
To BEC TPPLee, t be kelp -pl. via. To make 
lame. 
To BECURL*, bé-karl’. v.a. To curl, Searcic 


To BEAUTIFY, bd’-té-f1. 183. v. a. 'To adorn; to 
add beauty to. Hayward. 
To BEAUTIFY, bi’-té-fL. ven. To grow beautiful. 


Add. 
BEAU! "TE YING*, bi’-té- ihe. n.s, The act of 
rendering beautiful. Bp. Tay 








BED§, béd. x. s. [bed, Sax.] gg ag to 
BEAU’TILESS*, bii’-té-lés. “a. Without beauty.|| sleep on. Bacon. Lodging. Shuk. Marriage. 
Efammond. Clarendon. Bank of earth raised in a garden. 
BEAUTY §, bi-té. n.s. [beanté, Fr.] That assem-|| Bacon. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 
blage of graces, or pigeon of parts, which,| Milton. ‘The place where aad thing i is generated, 
leases the eye. Loc polvoaiag sag or | or reposited. Addison. A | 7 astratum. Bur- 
cature. Dryden. A beautifu pei nt.—To bring to Bro. apt Biche of a child. 
To BEAUTY, bi’-té. va. To autify. Prior. To make the lig ‘o put the bed in 
BEAU’TY-SPOT, bi-td-spbt. n.s. A spot pe ee order. Shakspeare. 
to heighten some beauty 3 a foil. Grew. To BED, béd. v. a. To go to bed with, Bp. Patrick. 
BEAUTY- WANING* biy-1¢-wa-ning. a. Declin-|| To place in bed, Bacon. To make partaker of 
ing in beauty. Shakspeare the bed. Bacon. ‘To sow or plant in earth. Mor- 


BE/AVERS, bé’’-var. 1397, ‘98. n. s. (heren, ,Sax.])} timer. To lay in a place of rest, or security. 
An animal, whose skin is very valuable on wecount Donne, 'To lay in order; to stratify. Shakspeare. 
of the fur. Hakewill, A hat made of the fur of |} Jo BED, béd. rv. n. To cohabit. Wiseman. 
beaver. Addison. The part of a helmet that cov- | To BE DABBLE, bé-dab’-bl. rv. a. To wet, to be 


ers the lower pert of the face. egret sprinkle. Slutkspeare. 
Br bh nna dt -viird. S62. o¢. Wearing a bea- I To REDAFF*, bé-da?. via. (dappe, Sax.) To 
ver. make a fool of. Chaucer. 
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To BEDA’GGLE, » BEDA’GGLE, bé-dig’-gl. v.a. To bemire.|| BE/DSTRAW, béd’sirhw. ns. The sraw laid v.a. To bemire. || BE/DSTRAW, béd’-sirhw. n.s. ae straw laid 
ichardson. under a bed to make it soft. Bacon 
To DEDAREP, bé-dire’. v.a. To defy; to dare.|| BEDSWE/RVER, béd/-swér-var. n.s. One that is 


false to the bed. Shakspeare. 
To BEDA/RK*, bé-dark’. v.a. ‘To darken. Gower.|| BE/DTIME, béd/-time. n. s, [bedt1b, Sax.] The 
Ob. hour of rest. Shak 


To BEDA/SH, bé-dash’. v.a. ‘To bemire; to be-|| 7 BEDU'CK®, bé-dak’. v.a, To put under water 


spatter. Shakspeare Spenser 
To 7 reco tah 3 bé-ddwb’, v.a. To dawb over.|} To ¢ BEDUNG, bé-daing’. v.a. To manure with 


Hall. 
To RED AY 'ZZLE, be-diz'-2). v.a. To make the 7» BEDUSK® bé-dask’. v.a. To smutch, Cot- 
BE De dim by too ‘much lustre. & Ob. 
CHAMBER, béd’-tshime-bar. n.s. The cham- 6 BEDU’ ST, bé-dist’, v.a. To sprinkle with dust. 
propriate’, to rest. Hayteard. Sherwood. 
EDL OTHES, | béd/-cldze. n.s. Coverlets spread | BE'DWARD, béd’-ward. ad. Toward bed. Shu. 
over a 


hakspeare. To BEDWA/RF, be-dwhrt’. To make | 
BE/DDER, béd’-dar. : n.s. The nether-stone Sree ee ae: ee es 


Donne. 
BEDE “TTER, bé-dét/-tar, of an oilmi BE/DWORK, béd’-wirk. ». s. Work done in bed ; 
BEDDING, béd’-ding. 410. n.s. [beddmy, Sax.]|| work rmed without toil of the hands. Shas. 
The materials of a bed. Spenser || To BEDY’E®, bé-d¥. v. a. 'To stain. Spenser. 
To BEDE/AD®bé-déd’, v.a. To ars aac: Hallywell.|| BEE §, béé. n.s. ©, Sax.) The animal that inakes 
To BEDE/CK, bé-dék’. v. a. To deck. asige alg | honey. Shak. An industrious and careful person. 
BE DEHOUSE, béde/-hddse. ns, [bede, Sax.] : BEE- EATER, béé/--tdr. mos. A bird that feeds 








ital or alms-house. 
BEDE . See Beapie. a béé’-fldd-Gr. ns. A species of 
BE DELRY*, bé’-dl-ré. n.s. The extent of a beadle’ | ag orion Miller. 


BEE-GARDEN, béé-gir-dn. 103. n.s. A place to 
set hives of bees in. Mortimer. 
= lebge béé’-hlve. nn. s. The case in which bees 


re kept. Sh akspeare. 
BEE-M STER, béd/-mA-stdr. n.s. One that keeps 
bees, Mortimer. 
BEECH 6, béétsh. n.s. [bece, or boc, Sax.] A tree 
that — = which is good to faiten swine and 


deer. Mil 
BETECHEN, 1, bad-tshn. 103. a. (hacen, Sax.) Be- 
SEE pe bes to the beech. C 
BEEF §, bééf. n.s. [bow/, ] The flesh of black 
cattle prepared for food, Shak. An ox, bull, or 
cow, considered as fit for food. Deut. xiv. 
BEEF, beef. a. Consisting of the flesh of black cat- 


tle. 
BEEFEATER, béef-é-tar. ms. [heanfetier, one 
who attends at the sideboard.] A yeoman of the 


pier WITTED, bééf-wit-téd. a. Dall; stupid. 
BEELBS,| Lith n.s, [behlidan, Sax.] Protection ; 
BEEMOL, | béé’-mdl. n.s. In musick, a half note. 


BEEN, bla. fhece, Sax.] The participle preterit 
of "To Br. Bid} present tense plural of Zo 
Br. Spenser. O! 

X° This word, in the solemn, as well as the familiar 
style, has shared the fate of most of those words, which, 
from their nature, are in the most frequent use. It is 
scarcely ever heard otherwise than as the noun bin, a 
repository for corn or wine, and must be placed among 
those deviations, which language is always liable to in 
such words as are auxiliary or subordinate to others ; 
for, as those parts of bodies which are the moet fre- 
med handled grow the soonest smooth by constant 

iction, so such words a8 are in continual use seem to 
wear off their articulations, and become more irregular 
than others. So low as the age of James the First, ! 
have seen this word spelled byn. 


BEER, béér. ns. wal Ww Wert) Liquor made of 
malt ‘and hops. Sh 

BE‘/ERBARREL*, beae’-bar-ril. n.s. A barrel 
which holds beer, Shakspenre. 

ees bédr’-héddse. n.s. An alehouse. 


BIESTINGS, See Brestincs. 
ay béét. n.s. [beta, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Gl. 

BEETLES, béd/-t]. 405. ns. [bycel, Sax.] An insect 
distinguished by having hard cases or sheaths, un- 
der which he folds et wings. Shak. Heavy mal- 
a or hammer. 

F/ETLE, béé'-t. rv. 2. To jut out. Shakspeare, 

Ee ETLERROW®, bee -tl-brd4. n.s. A prominent 

brow. Sir R. eae 


office 
To BEDEW ‘6, bé-di’. va. To moisten gently. 


BEDE WER®, bé-ddy-dr, x. s. That which bedews. 
BEDE: WY, bé-di’-4. a. Moist with dew. Brewer's 
Bi DEELLOW, béd’-fél-ld. n.s. One that lies in 
BE DHANGINGS® béd’-hing-ingz. n.s. Curtains. 
To > BEDI GitT, bé-dhe’. v.a. To adorn; to dress. 


To BEDI M, bé-dim’. v. a. To make dim. Sidney. 
= BEDI'SMAL*, bé-diz‘-mal. v.a. Too make dis- 


Student, 

To BEDI ‘ZEN, be-dla! -zn. 103. v.a. [from dizen.] 
To dress out. Headley. 

BE'DLAM$, béd/-ldm. 88. n.s. [corrupted from 
Bethichem, the name of a religious house in Lon- 
eno! converted afterwards into an ital for the 

ad.] A madhouse. Spelman. A madman. Shak. 

BE'DL ae béd’-lam. a. Belonging to a madhouse. 


BE’ — “AMITE, béd’-lam-hte. 155. n.s. A madman. 


B 
BE’/DMAKER, béd/-mA-kar. n.s. A person in the 
= whose office it is to make the beds. 


BE DMAT ATE, béd’-mite. s s. A bedfellow. Shak. 
BE'DMOULDING, Lad mold-ing. 
BEDDING-MOUL, ‘DING, béd/-ding-mdld-ing, 
‘Those members in the riage which are 
placed below the coronet. y. 
oSEDOTs?, bé-déte’. v. a. To make to dote. 
Chater b. F". 
BE‘DPOST, béd/-pdst. n.6. The post at the corner 
of the bed, ER | su the canop Py: Wiseman. 
BE/DPRESSER prés-sir. n.s. A he 
fellow. Shak. 
To BEDRA’GGLE, hé-driig’-g}. 405. v.a. To soil 
the omg by suffering them, in walking, to reach 


avy, lazy 


the dirt. Swift. 
Te. BEDRE/NCH, bé-drénsh’. v.a. To drench. 


pe DRTD,t béd/-rid, a. dpida, word Confined to 
by age or sickness. S 

BE DROOM™ béd/-rdém. ns. A Sebasiber. 

BE/DRITE, béd/-rhe. n.s. The privilege of the 


mariage bed. 
To BEDROP, bé-drép’. v.a. To besprinkle. Chau- 


cer. 
say ber béd’-slde. n.s. The side of the bed. 
idell. 
BE/DSTEAD, béd’-st@d. n. s. ‘Vii heise on Which 
the bed is placed. Seif } 
‘ 


~ 
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BE’ ETLEBROWED, bée’-tl- brddd. 362. a. Having || Dryden. To have its original. Blackmore. To 
ominent brows. a Let i commence. den, 'To come into 


Howell. 
BEYETLEHEADED, béW-tI-héd-@d. a. Logger- i ae 
To BEGI N, _deegin v.a. hha dag taj lengths | 
tr 


headed; wooden-headed. Shakspeare. 
BE/ETLESTOCK, béw-tl-st6k. n. s. The handle of thing. 5. Pape ace from, as the first pro 
enter upon. Government of the 


a beetle. 
BEGIN, bé-gin’. n.s. For beginni Reauce 
BE’ETRADISH, béev-rid-ish. bn. s. A plant. Ob. T. ie 


BE’ ETRAVE, beev -rive. 
BE/EVES, béévz. n.s. (The plural of bef] Black BEGINNER, bé-gin’-ndr. 95. n.s. He that gives 
cattle ; oxen. Milton. the first Sidney Spenser. An unexperienced at- 
To BEPA‘LL, bé-faw!, v. a. epee) Sax.] To|} tempter. Sidney 
happen to, Shakspeare. To happen to, as good or || BEGINNING, bd-gth’-sing. 410. n.s. The first orig- 
neutral, Bacon. inal or cause, Swift. he entrance into act, or 
To BEFA/‘LL, bé-fawl’. v.n. To happen; to come |} being. Genesis, i. ‘The state in which any thing 
to pass.— To befall of. To become of; to be the || first is. Denham. The rudiments, or first grounds. 
state or condition of : a phrase little used. Sh penn The first part of any thing. Broome. 
To BEFVT, bé-fit’. v. a. To suit; to become. Shak. || BEG ‘NNINGLESS* Te gin’-ning-lés. a. What 
To BEFO/AM®, bé-fome’. v.a, ‘To cover with foam. |} _ hath no inn ng., Barrow. 
Eusden, To od Teas? . 160. v.a. I begirt, or begird- 
To see ndtea, bé-f88!', v. a. To infatuate ; to fool. [besy b, bg xJ To bind with a girdle. 'To 
srr 


one Milton. “To shut in with a siege. Clar- 
BEKO §, bé-fore!, (beronan, Sax.) Far- 
ther onward. Dryden. Int ntof. Milton. In To BE BEGIYRT, bé-gért’. v.a. To begird. B. Jonson. | 
the presence of. Dryden. In sightof. Shak. Un- BE'GLERBEG, bég’-lér-bég. n.s. [‘Turkish.] 
der the cognizance » of. Ayliffe. In the power of.|| The chief baad of a province among the 
Milton, By the impulse of something behind. |} Turks. Rica 
Shak. Preceding intime. Dryden. In preference |} T’o BEGNA'W,  bé-naw’, va. {besnayan, Sax.] 
to. Hooker. Prior to. Supertour to. To bite ; to eat away. Shakspeare. 
BEFORE, bé-fore’. ad. Sooner than. Milton. In || BEGO'NE, bé-gb inter}. Go away; hence; haste 
lime past. Dryden. ea 4 time lately past. Hale, || away Chan 
Previously to. Sift. To this time. Hitherto, || BEG RED*, » be-gdrd’. part. a. Smeared with gore. 
Dryden. ° Already. Dryden, Farther onward in Screed 
lace. HAND t BEGO'T, bé The participle pus- 
BEFOREHAND, bé-fere’-hiind. ad. In a state of || BEGO*TTE Dee g6t’-t. 103.§ sive of the verb 
anticipation. Hudibras. Prevents by way of 9 Ecelus. viii. 
prepacatint Hooker. _Antecedently. Atterbury. || T' EGRA'VES, bé-grave’. v. a. [begraven, 'Teut.] 
ua cst of accumulation. Bacon. At first. || Tob Gower. ' oengrave. Gower. Ob. T. 
L’ Estra | 70 BEGRE’ASE, bé-gréze’. v.a. To soil or daub 
BEFO RETIME, bé-fore/-thne. ad. Formerly. 1|| with fat — x. 


Samuel. To BEGRUM - 160. va. ‘To soil with . 
7 fe a Pages bé-fdr'-tshiine. 461. v.n. To|} dirt dee a 
10 bse to. Shak To os v GE*, be. via. To envy 


SFOYUL, be-raay, v.a. [berylan, Sax.) To | 
7) BEGL BEGUIA. “eve 160. v. a. To impose upon. 
To! BEFRYEND, bé-frénd’. v.a. To favour; to be |} Colossians, i deceive. Shakspeare. To 
kind to. Shak. amuse. Shakspeare. 
To BEFRE NGE, ba-fnje’ v.a. To decorate with || BEGUI’LER®, bé-gylle’-dr. n.s. One who beguiles. 
fringes. Fuller To o BEGULLTY®, gil’-té. v. a. To render guilty. 
To BEG 4, bég. v. n. [beggeren, Germ.] To live upon Bp. Sanderson. 
alms. Luke, xvi. BE'GUIN*, bi’-gin. n. s. (degguin, Fr.] A nun of 
To BEG, br , . a. To a xxvii. To SY tn aere fi ; 
take any thing for grant 7 anu ect tense of begin, 
To BEGE’T §, bé Ta ef ie a. begot, or begat. [bexec- al 


Sir J. Davie 
can, Sax.] To generate ; to procreate. Spenser. BEHALF, bahar. 78, 403. n.s. [beheye, Sax.] 
To produce, as effects. Shak. ‘To produce, asac-|| Favour ; — favoured. Clarendon, Vindication ; ; 
cidents. Denham. To 
BEGE/TTER, bé-gév’-tar. 98. n.s. He that procre- RHA PPEN®, bé-hap’-pn. v.n. To happen to. 


ates. D 


den 
BL’GG ABLES, béo’-gA-bl. a, What may be begged. || 7’o BEHAVES, bé-have’. v. a. [pel-behopen, Sax.] 











Buller. To carry ; to conduct. 2 Maccabees, ii. To sub- 
BE/GGAR, bég’ eer. 418. n.s. One who lives upon |} due; to discipline. Spenser. 

alms. Sw. titioner. Dryden. One who as- || To BEHA‘VE, bé-have’. v.n. To act; to conduct 

sumes what my s not prove. Tillotson. one’s self. 


To BE/GGAR, bég’-gar. v.a. To reduce to begga- || BEHA/VIOUR, bé-have’-yar, 294. n.s. Manner of 
ry. Shak. To deprive. Shak. ‘To exhaust. Shak.|| behaving one’s self. —, External appear- 
‘l'o drive by impoverishing. Bolingbroke. mee Sidney. Gesture. ney. Eley BneS of 

BE’GGAR-MAID*, a haesir-mde n.s. A maid ners. Bacon. General stor it Loc 
who is a beggar Sh To > BEHE’AD, bé-héd’. v. a. odaprive ofthe head. 

RE GGAR-) Na, tee i wd man. n.s. Aman who|| Clarendon 
is a beggar. Shak To BEHE'L®, bé-hél’, #.@. To torture as with the 


BL'GG 4 “WwoMANe , bag!-gtir- wim-dn. n.s. She ains of hell. Hews jt 


who is a be Shakspeare B BHE/LD, bé-héld’. part. passive, "from behold. 
Be/GGARLI} ESS, bég’-gdr-lénés. n.s. Mean- = 

ness; poverty. Barret. BEHE/ MOTH, bé’-hé-méth. n.s. [Heb] The ele- 
BE'GGARLY, » big gor i. a. Mean ; . Shak. ant. 
BE’GGARLY, gar-lé. ad. Meanly. Hooker. || BEHEN, bé’- hén. 2n.s. Valerian roots. Also a 
BE'GGARY, bég’-gar-¢. 2. s. hadignnes. Sidney. || BEN, bén. fruit resembling the tamarisk. 


BEGIL'T*, ‘bé-gily. part. a Gilded. B. Jonson. 

TOBEGIN §, bé- gin’, u.n. I began, or hegun; I | BEHE'ST, bé-hést’. n. s. [be and heye, Sax.] Com- 
have begun, [bexsinnan, ~~ To enter upon || _ mand; precept. Sidney. 
somerbing s new. Bp, Taylor. To commence auy |} 1% RE Hin ant, bé-hite’. v.a. pret. behot. part. be 
action, Ezekiel, ix. ‘To enter upon existence, height. [beheran, Sox.] To promise. Spenser. ‘Lo 


AM 


a 


pti 2 inanibe:> 


BEL 


BEL 


—nd, mave, ndr, uht;—tbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—poand;—dhin, THis. 


intrust. Spenser. To call; to name. 
To command. Spenser. ‘To adjudge. 
To address. Spenser. To inform. 
mnean. Mir. for Magistrates. 'Toreckon. Spenser. 
BEHI/ND$§, bé-hind’, [See Winp.] prep. [behtn- 
dan, Sax.] At the back of, Knolles. On the back 
art. Mark,v. Towards the back. Judges, xx. 
nga. Secaerinel 2 Samuel, iii. Remaining af- 
ter the departure of. Shak. Remaining afier 
death. Pope. At a distance from something. 
Dryden. Inferiour to. Hooker. On the other side 


of. mats 
’ BEHIND, bé-hind’. ad. Out of sight. Locke. Most 
of the former senses may become adverbial by sup- 
Jabra the accusative case ; as, I left my money 
ehind, or behind me. 

BEH!/NDHAND, bé-hind’-hand. ad. In a state in 
which rent or hp or any advantage, is antici- 
pated. Lecke. Not upon equal terms, with regard 
—— Spectator. Backward; tardy. 
aa e. 

To BEHO'LD§, bé-hdld’. v. a. pret. I beheld, 1 have 
beheld, or beholden, [behealdan, Sax.] ‘To view ; 
to see, In an emphatical sense, Ezekiel, x). 

BEHO'LD, bé-hdld’, interj. See ; lo. Milton. 

BEHO/LDEN, bé-hdl’-dn. 103. part. a. Jechenton, 
Dutch.) Obliged ; bound in gratitude. r= gg 

BEHOLDER, bé-hdl’-dér. n. s. Spectator. Shak. 

BEHO/LDING, bé-hdl’-ding. 410, 2. Obliged. 

BEHO'LDING, bé-hdl’-ding. .n. s. Obligation. Ca- 


rew. 

BEHO/LDINGNESS, bé-hdld/-ing-nés. n.s. ‘The 
state of being obliged. Donne. 

Jo BEHONEY®, bé-hdin’-né. v.a. To sweeten 
with honey. Sherwood. 

BEHO/OF $, ba- haar. n.s. [beheye, Sax.] That 
which behoves ; Profit; advantage. Spenser. 

BEHO OVABLE*, bé-hdédv’-A-bl. a, Fit ; expedient. 

To BEHOOVE, bé-hddv’. v.n. [behopan, Sax.] 
To be fit; to be meet. Hooker. 

BEHOOVEFUL, bé-hddw’-fal. a. Useful ; profita- 


BEHO OVEFULLY, bé-hddv' ) 
“I ULY, bé-hddv’-fil-lé. ad. Usefully. 
BEI OTs, bé-hét’. preterit of behight. To promise. 
BELO VABLE®, bé-hdédv’-4-bl. a. Profitable ; use- 
BEHOV E*, bé-hddv’, n.s. Advantage ; behoof. 


acseee. Ob. T. F 

To BEHOVE §*, bé-hdév’. v. n. [behopan, Sax.] 
To be fit; to be meet. Wickliffe. 

BEHOVEFUL*, bé-hddw’-falo a. Fit; expedient. 


Bp. Sanderson. 
BEHOV ELY*, bé-hdév’-lé. a. Profitable. Gower. 
To BEHO'WL*, bé-hddl’. v. n. To howl at. Shak. 
BE’ING, bé’-ing. 410. particip. [beond, Sax.] Exist- 


ing. Atterbury. 
BENING, bé/-Ing. n.s. Existence. Hooker. A par- 
— state. Dryden, The person existing. Dry- 


BE/ING, bé/-Ing. conjunct. Since. Pearson. 
BE/ING-PLACE*, ‘bé/-ing-plase. n.s. An exist- 


BE IT SO, bé-it-sd. A phrase of anticipation, sup- 
° if be so; or of permission, let it be so. Shak. 
0 BEJA‘DE*, bé-jAde’. v.a. To tire. Milton. 
To BEJA’'PE*, sk af v.a. To laugh at ; to de- 
ceive. , ib. TT". 
To BEKVSS*, bé-kis’. v.a. To salute. B. Jonson. 
To BEKNA’VE*, bé-nave’. v.a. To call knave. 


Pope. 

To BEKNO'W*, bé-nd’. v.a. To acknowledge. 
Chauer, Ob. T. 

To BELA‘BOUR, bé-ld/-bar. v.a. To beat; to 
thump. den. 

To BELACE, bé-lase’. v.a. To fasten. Dict. 

BELA‘CED*, bé-laste’. part. a. Adorned with lace. 


Beaumont. 
To BELA ®*, bé-lAmy’. v. a. To beat ; to beng. 
BE/LAMY, bél’-A-mé, n. s, [bel amic, Fr.] A friend ; 
an intimate. . Ob. J. 


p anaool 


‘houwer. ‘To 
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BE/LAMOUR, bél’--mdér. n. 8, [bel amour, Fr.] 
Gallant; consort. Spenser. 

To BELA‘TE §*, bé-late’. v.a. To retard; to make 
too late. Davenant. 

BELA’TED, bé-li/-téd. a. Benighted. Milton. 

BELA’TEDNESS*, bé-la/-téd-nds. n. ¢. Slowness. 
Milton, 

To BELA‘VE®, bé-lave’. ».a.°To wash. Cockeram. 

To BELA’WGIVE*, bé-law’-giv. v.a. To give a 
law to. Milton. 

To BELA’Y, bé-la’. v.a. To block up. Dryden. To 
attack ; to besiege. Gower. ‘To decorate ; to ley 
over. Spenser. 

To BELAY a rope. [Sea term.] To splice ; to mend 
a ep 4 laying one end over another. 

To BELCH 6§, bélsh. v.n. [bealean, Sax.] To eject 
the wind from the stomach. Davies. To issue out, 
as by eructation. J’saim Jix. 

To BELCH, bélsh. rv. a. To throw out from the stom- 
ach. Si e. 

BELCH, béish. 352. n.s. The act of eructation. A 
cant term for malt liquor. Dennis. , 

BE’LCHING®, bélsh’-ing. n.s. Eructation. Barret. 

BE’LDAM, bél/-diim. 88. n. s, [belle dame, Fr.] An 
old woman. Shakspeare. A hag. Sidney. 

To BELE/AGUER*, bé-lé-gar. v.a. [beleggeren, 


Dutch.}] To besiege. Dryden. 

BELE/AGURER, bé-lé’-gir-fir, n.s. One that be- 
sieges a place. Sherwood. 

To BELE’AVE*, bé-léve’. v. a. To leave. May. 


To BELEE’, bé-lé’. v.a. To place in a direction 
unsuitable to the wind, Shakspeare. 

BELEMNI'TES, bé-lém-nl’-téz. n. s. [Bédos.] Ar- 
row-head, or finger-stone. 

To BELE/PER*®, bé-lép’-pir. v.a. To infect with 
the pec Beaumont and Fletcher. 

BE/LFLOWER, bél’-fldar. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

BE/LFOUNDER, bél-féin-dir. He who 
founds or casts bells. Bacon. 

BE/LFRY, bél’-fré. n.s. [belfroit, old I'r.] The 

lace where the bells are rung. Gay. 

BELGA/RD, bél-gard’. n.s. [belle egard, Fr.) A 
soft glance. Spenser. Ob. J. 

To BELI'BEL*, bé-ll’-bél. v.a. To traduce. Fadler. 

To BELIE, be-I¥. v.a. To counterfeit. Dryden. To 
ap the lie to. Dryden. To calumniate. Shak. 

"o give a false representation of. Shakspeare. To 
fill with lies. Sh , 

BELIEF, bé-lééf’. n. s. Credit given. Wotton. The 
theological virtue of faith. Hooker. Religion. 
Hooker, Persuasion ; opinion. Milton. ‘The thing 
believed, Bacon. A form containing the articles 
of faith, 

BELVEVABLE, bé-lé’-va-bl. @. Credible. Sher- 


To BELY'EVE 4, be-ldev’. v.a. (sel Fan, Sax.) To 
credit. Locke. 'To put confidence in. Exodus, 


xix. 

To BELIEVE, bé-léév’.. v.n. To have a firm per 
suasion of. Exod, iv. To exercise the theological 
virtue of faith. Romans, x. 

BELIEVER, bé-léé/’-var. 98. n. s. He that believes. 
Hooker. A professor of Christianity, Hooker. 

BELIVEVINGLY, bé-lt/-ving-lé. ad. Afier a be- 
lieving manner. 

BELI'KE, bé-llke’. ad. Probably. Sidney. 

BELIMKELY*®, bé-like’-Ié. ad. Probably, Bp. Hall. 

greens bé-live’. ad. [bilive, Sax.] Speedily ; 

1c _* rT. 

BELLY bl ms [bel, Sax.] A vessel, or hollow 
body of cast metal, formed to make a noise by the 
act of some instrument striking against it. Shak, 
Any thing in the form of a dell, as the cups of flow- 
ers. Sh A small hollow globe of metal perfo- 
rated, and containing in it a solid ball, which, when 
it is shaken, by bounding against the sides, gives 
a . Shak.—To bear the bell, 'To be the first. 


Spenser. ; ; 
To BELL, bal. v.n. To grow in buds in the form of 
bell. Mortimer. . 
BELL-FASHIONED, bél/-fash-dind. a. Having the 
form of a bell. — 


nm. $. 


BEL 


BEN 


(Cy 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


BELLADO NNA*, bél-la-dén‘-na. n. s. [Ital.] The 
deadly nightshade. 

BELLE, bél. n.s. [beau, belle, Fr.] A smart young 
lady. . 

BE'LLED*, bald. a. Having bells affixed to it. 

BELLES LETTRES, bé\-la’-tar, n.s. [Fr.] Po- 
lite literature. Tutler. 

BE’LLIBONE, bél’-lé-béne. n.s. [belle and bonne, 
Fr.] A woman excelling both in beauty and good- 
ness. Spenser. Ob. J. 

BELLI’GERANT, bél-lidje’-¢-rant. 518. “i 

BELLIY’'GEROUS, bél-lidje’-€-ras. 314, 518. ° 
[bellizerans, sy Bd Ing w 7 

To BELLYGERATE*, i 
make war. Cockeram. 


war. Ld. Chesterfield. 
BE’LLING, bél'-ling. n.s. 

of a roe, in rutting time. Dict. 
BELLI'POTENT, bél-lip’-pd-tént. 518. a. 

tens, Lat.] Puissant; mighty in war. Dict. 
BE LLIQUES, bal’-iik. «. [be 

like ; martial. Feltham. 


Beauty. Cockeram, Ob. T. 

To BE/LLOW, bél’-ld. 327. v. n. | ene Sax.] To 
make a noise as a bull. Shak. ‘To make any vio- 
lent outery. Shak. To vociferate. Dryden. ‘To 
roar as the sea. Spenser. 

BE/LLOW®, bél’-Id. n. s. Roar. 

BE/LLOWING*, bél’-ld-lng. n. s. 
roaring. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

BE’LLOWS, bél’-lds, 1. s. [balgs, balgeis, Goth.] 
The instrument used to blow the fire. Sidney. 


> The last syllable of this word, like that of gallows, 
is corrupted beyond recovery into the soundof lus. WW. 


BE/LLUINE, bél’-ld-Ine. 149. a. [bellcinus, Lat.] 


Loud noise ; 


ae F Atterbury. 
BE’LLY §, bél’-lé. 182. ns. [balgs, eg That 
art of the human body which reaches from the 


reast to the thighs, containing the bowels. Shak. 
In beasts, that part of the body next the ground. 
Genesis, iti. e womb. Shak. That part of man 
which requires food, Hayward. The part of any 
thing that swells out into a larger capacity. Bacon. 
Any place in which something is euthoeed. Jonah, 


ii. 
To BE’LLY, bél’-It. v.n. To swell into a larger ca- 
acity. Manilius. 
0 BE’LLY®*, bél-lé. v.a. To fill; to swell out. 
Shakspeare. 
BELLY ACHE, bél’-ld-Ake. 355. n.s. The cholick. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
BE/LLYBAND*, bél’-lé-band. 2. s. The girth which 
fastens the saddle of a horse in harness. Sherwood. 
BE/LLYBOUND, bél’-l&bédnd, a. Costive. 
BE/LLYCHEER*, bél’-lé-tshéér. n.s. Good cheer. 
Chaucer. 
BE/LLY-FRETTING, bél’-lé-frét-ting. n.s. The 
chafing of a horse’s belly with the foregirt. A great 
ain in a horse's belly, caused by worms. Dict. 
BE’/LLYFUL, bél-lé-fal. n. s. As much food as fills 
the belly. 
BE'LLYGOD, bél/-légdd. n.s. A glutton. Hake- 


will, 

BE’LLY-PINCHED, bél-lé-pintsht. a. Starved. 
Shak re. 

BIyLLYROLL, bél’-lé-rdle. n.s. A roll so called 
from entering into the hollows. Mortimer. 

BE’/LLYSLAVE®*, bél-lé-slave. n.s. A slave to the 
ap ‘tites. Homily. 

se sLYTIMBER, bél’-lé-tim-bar. n. s, Food. Hu- 


dibras, 

BE’ LLYWORM, bél’-lé-witrm. n.s. A worm that 
breeds in the belly, Ray. 

BE/ILLMAN, béi/-man. 88. n.s. He whose business 
it is to proclaim - thing, and to gain attention by 


ringing his bell. peare. 

BE'LMETAL, bél’-mét-tl. 405. n. s. The metal of 
which bells are made ; being a mixture of five parts 
copper with ne of pewter. Bacon. 


: ew 9 rn, To) 
BELLIUGERENT*, bél-lidje’-¢-rént. a. Carrying on | 
bellan, Sax.] The sae 
[bellipo- | 
llique, old Fr.] War- | 
BE’LLITUDE®, bél’-Ié-tide. n.s, [bellitudo, Lat.] | 


To BELO'CK, bé-ldk’, v.a. [belocen, Sax.] To fasten 
with a lock. Gower. | 

BE/LOMANCY, bél’-ld-min-sé. n. s. [from Bados and 

avreia.] Divination by arrows. Brown. 

To BELONG §, bé-long’. v. n. [dlangen, Dutch.) To 
be the property of. Ruth, ii. To be the province 
or business of. Shak. To adhere to. St. Luke, ix. 
To have relation to. 1 Sam. xxx. To be the qual- 
ity of, Cheyne. 

BELO/NGING®, bé-ldng’-ing. n. s. Quality. Shak. 

To BELO'VE®, bé-lav’. ». a. To love. Ob, 7’. 

BELO'VED, bé-ldw’-4d. part. Loved ; dear. Shak. 

er This word, when an adjective, is usually pronounced 
in three syllables, as, a beloved son; and when a parti 
ciple in two, as, he was much beloved. See Principles 
No. 362. W. 

BELO’W, bé-1d’. prep. Under in place, time, or dig- 
nity. Shak. Inferiour excellence. Felton. Unwor- 
thy of. Dryden. 

BELO’W, bé-ld’. ad. In the lower place. Bacon. 
On earth. Snuth. In hell. den. 

To BELO'WT, bé-ldat’. v, a. To treat with oppro- 
brious language. Camden. Ob. J. 

BE/LRINGER*, bél/-rivg-dr. n. s. He who rings 
bells. Bale. 

BELSWA‘GGER, bél-swag’-gar. n. s. A whore- 

BELTS, bali. we Ic, Sax.] A girdle. Shuk 
, , bélt. n, s. [belc, Sax. dle. She re. 

To BELT™, bélt. v. a. To pea ac Warton. ci 

BE‘/LWETHER, bél-wéru-ar. n. s. A sheep which 
leads the flock with a bell on his neck. Spenser. 

To BELY’. See 7'o Bette. 

BE! MA*, bé’-m4, n. s. [Bipa.] Chancel. Sir G. 
Wheeler. 

To BEMA'D, bé-mad’. v. a. To make mad. Shak. 

To BEMA/NGLE*, bé-miing’-gl. v. a. To tear asun- 
der. Beaumont. 

To BEMA‘SK®, bé-mask’. v. a. To hide ; to conceal. 


Shelton. 
To BEMA’ZE®, bé-maze’. v. a. To bewilder. Cow- 


7 BEME’TE®, bé-méte’. v.a.'To measure. Shak. 
To BEMYNGLE®, bé-min'-g), v.a. To mix. Mirror 


Pr i Magistrates. ; 

‘0 BEMI’RE, bé-mlre’. v. a. To drag in the mire. 
Bp. Taylor. 

To BEMI’ST*, bé-mist’. v. a. To cover as with a 
mist, Feitham, 

To BEMO’AN, bé-mndne’, v. a, [bemenan, Sax.] To 
lament. Job, xiii. 

BEMO/ANABLE*, bé-mdne’-A-bl. a. That Which 
may be lamented. Sherwood. 

BEMO’ANER, bé-md/-nar. 98. n. s. A lamenter. 

BEMO‘ANING*, bé-mone/-Ing. n. s. Lamentation. 


Bp. Hall. 

To hEMO'CK, bé-mdk’. v. a. To treat with mocks. 
Shakspeare. 

To BEMO'CK at*. v. n. To laugh at. Shakspeare. 

To BEMO'IL, bé-mdil’. v. a. [be and moil, from 
mouiller, Fr.| To bemire. Shak. ’ ; 

To BEMONSTER, bé-mdéns’-tar. v. a. To make 
moustrous. S ne. 

To BEMO'URN*, bé-mdérne’. v. a. [brmopwan, Sax.} 

To weep over. Wicliffe. 

BEMU’SED, bé-miz’d’. 359. a. Overcome with 
musing. Pope. 

BEN®. (Sex, Used for are, been, and to be. 

BENCH §, bénsh. 352. n. s. [bene, Sax.] A seat, dis- 
tinguished from a stool by its greater length. Spen- 
ser. A seat of justice. . The persons sitting | 
on a bench, Dryden. 

To BENCH, bénsh. v. a. To furnish with benches. 
Dryden. 'To seat upon a bench, Shakspeare, 

BE/NCHER, bén’-shir. 98. x. s. Those gentlemen of 
the inns of court are called benchers, who have been 
readers. Blount. The alderman of a corporation. 
Ashmole. A judge ; one who sits on the bench of 
justice. Shakspeare. 

0 BEND $§, bénd. ». a. pret. bended or bent ; part. 
pass. ended, or bent. [bendan, Sax.) To make 
crooked. Dryden. To direct to a certain point, 
Shak. Pope. To apply to a certain purpose. 


j 
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Hooker. big alge thing in order for use. Shak. 

| To incline. Pope. To bow. Shak. To subdue. 

To BEND, bénd. v, n. To be incurvated. Sandys. 
‘To lean or jut over, Shak. To resolve. Dryden. 
‘To be submissive. Isaiah, |x. 

BEND, bénd. rv. s. Flexure. Shak. The crooked 

“umbers which make the ribs or sides of a ship. 
Skinner. [With heralds.] One ofthe eight honoura- 
bie ordinaries, containing a fifth when uncharged ;/ 
but when charged, a third part of the escuicheon, 


BEND, bénd. 2. s. A band or company. Spenser. 

BEND*, bénd. x. s. A provincialism for bent. Fletcher. 

BE’NDABLE, bén’-da-bl. 405. a. That may be in- 

"_.curvated. Sherwood, 

BE'NDER, bén’-dar. n, s. 98. He who bends. Spen- 
ser. The instrument with which any thing is bent. | 
. Wilkins. The muscles called benders. 

BE/NDLET®, bénd/-lét. n. s. {In heraldry.] The 
diminutive of bend. Dict. 

BE’ NDWITH, bénd/-with. n. ¢. An herb. Dict. 

BENF’APED, bé-népt’. 352. a. [from neap.] A ship 
is said to be beneaped, when the water does not flow | 
high enough to bring her off the ground. Dict. 

BENE/ATH, bé-nérue’. Fea [beneo’, Sax.] Un- 
der; lower in place. Dryden. Under, as over- 
whelmed by some pressure. Shak. Lower in rank. | 
Locke. Unworthy of. Atteriury. 

BENE/ ATH, bé-nérue’. 467. ad. In a lower place. | 

Amos, ii. Below, as 0 to heaven. Exodus, xx. | 

BE/NEDICT, bén’-¢-dikt. a. [benedictus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing mild and salubrious qualities. Bacon, 

BENEDUCTINE®*, bén-¢-dik/-tin. . s. A monk of 
the order of St. Benedict. Ld. Herbert. 

BENEDI'CTINE*, bén-¢-dik’-tin. a. Belonging to 
the order of St. Benedict. Weever. 

BENEDI'CTION, bén-é-dik’-shin. n. s. Blessing. 
Shek. The advantage conferred by blessing. 
Bacon. Thanks. Milton. The form of instituting 
an abbot. Ayliffe. 

BENEFA/‘CTION §, bén-¢-fak’-shan. at Seniacle, 
Lat.} The act of conferring a benefit. e benefit 
conferred. Atterbury. 

BENEFA‘CTOR, bén-¢-fak’-tar. 166. 2. s. He that 
confers a benefit. Milton. 

BENEFA‘CTRESS, bén-¢-fak’-trés. n.s. A woman 
who confers a benefit. Delany. 

BE‘NEFICE §, bén’--f1s. 142. n. s. Advantage confer- 
red on another. This word is generally taken for all 
ecclesiastical livings. Cowel. In the feudal lan- 
guage, an emolument and a duty; or, generally 
speaking, benefit. 

BE/NEFICED, bén’-¢-fist. 352. a. Possessed of church 

referment. ne” 

B stir ee , bé-néf-dsénse, n, s. Active 

ness. 


ryden., 
B se mala bé-néf’-é-séat. a. Kind; doing 
- ae. 
BENE/FICENTLY*, bé-néf-é-sént-lé. ad. In a be- 


neficent manner. 
BE’NEFICELESS*, bén’-¢-fls-lés. a. Having no 

benefice. Sheldon. 
BENEFICIAL, bén--fish’-Al. a. 

Hooker. Helpful; medicinal. Arbuthnot. — . 
BENEFICIAL, bén-fish’-dl. n. s. A benefice. 


FYCIALLY, bén-é-fish’-Al-lé. ad. Advanta- 
usty, Pownall, 
NEFI/CIALNESS, bén-¢-fish’-Al-nés. n.s. Use- 
fulness. Fale. 
BENEFICIARY, bén-2-fish’-y4-ré. 113. a. Holding 


j 


Advantageous. 


something in subordination to another. on, 

BENEFICIARY, soars lee Sage 113. n. s. He 
that is ip possession of a benefice. Ayliffe. A per- 
son benefited by another. Feil. 


BENEFI/CIENCY®*, bén-é-fish’-@n-sé. n, s, Kind- 


ness. Brown, 

BENEFIT §. bén’-¢-f1t. n. s. [beneficium, Lat.] A 
kindness, Shak. Advantage. Wisdom, [In law.] 
Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, 
when a ade or one within orders, is arraigne 
of felony before a secular judge, he may pray his! 


ball ;—6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


clergy ; that is, pray to be delivered to his ordina- 
ry; but this law is now much altered. Cowel. 
To BE/NEFIT, bén’-#-fit. v. a. To do good to 
h é. 
To Bet EFIT, bén’ 4-fit. v. n. To gain advantage. 


‘on. 
To BENE’GROE*, bé-né’-gro. v.a. [be and negro.] 
o make extremely dark. Hewyt. 
To BENE/ME*, or BENE’MPNE*, vr. a. [be and 
nempne.] To name; to pronounce. Spenser. ‘l'o 
romise ; to give. Spenser. Ob. 7’. 
BENEPLA/CITURE®*, bén-d-plis’-sé-tshiire. 2. s. 
Ace as age Lat.J Will; choice. Glanville. 
To BENE’T, bé-nét’. v. a. [from net.] To ensnare 
rate 
BENE'VOLENCE $, bé-néy’-vé-lénse. n. s, [benevo- 
lentia, Lat.] Disposition to do good. Shak. The 
good done. A kind of tax, devised by Edward IV. 
and abolished by Richard III. Bacon. 
BENE’VOLENT, bé-név/-vd-lént. a. Kind; having 
ood will. Pope. 
BENE/VOLENTLY*, bé-néy’-v6-lént-lé, ad. In a 
kind manner. 
BENE/VOLENTNESS, bé-név’-vd-lént-nés. in. s. 
Benevolence, 
BENE’/VOLOUS*, bé-név/-vd-lds. a. Kind ; friendly. 


Puller. 

BENGA’L, ban-gall’. n. s. Shoe Bengal in the East 
Indies.] A sort of thin slig t stuff, made of silk and 

hair, for women’s apparel. 

To BENI'GHT,, bé-nite’. v.a. To involve in dark- 
ness, Milton, To su 
night. Sidney. To 


Dryden. 

BENIGN §, bé-nlne’, 385. a. [benignus, Lat.] Kind; 
enerous. Milton. Wholesome. Arbuthnot. _ 
BENI/GNANT*, bé-nig’-nint. a. Kind; gracious. 

Maiden’s Wish. 
BENI/GNITY, bé-nig/-né-td. n. s. Graciousness. 
Brown. Acwal kindness. Hooker. Salubrity. 


Wiseman. 

BENI'GNLY, bé-nlne’-lé. ad. Favourably. Waller. 
BE/NISON, bén/-né-zn. 170, 443. n. s. [benicon, old 
po geen 8 benediction. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

BE/NJAMIN, bén’-ja-min. n. s. A plant. Milton. 

BE/NJAMIN, bén’-jd-min. n. s. A gum. 

BE/NNET, bén’-nét. 99. n. s. An herb. 

BENT, bént. n. s. The state of being bent. Walton. 
Degree of flexure, Bp, Wilkins. Declivity. Dri 
den. Utmost power. Shak. Application of the 


ise with the coming on of 
bar from intellectual light. 


mind. Locke. Inclination. Spenser. Determina- 
tion. Hooker, Turn of the temper, or disposition. 
Sluk. Tendency. Locke. A species of grass. 


Drayton. 
BE/NTING Tima, bén’-ting-tlme. The time when 
igeons feed on bents, before peas are ripe. Dryden. 
T ENU’M$, bé-ndm’. v, a. [benumen, Sax To 
make torpid, at ong To stupify. Dryden. . 
BENU/MMEDNESS*, bé-nim’-méd-nés. n. s. The 
state of being benumined, Smith. 
BENZO'IN, -zbin’. n. s. A medicinal resin im- 
ported em the East Indies, vulgarly called benja- 
in le. 


min. 
To BEPA'INT, bé-pant’. v. a. To cover with paint. 
er 
To BEPA’‘LE*, bé-pale’. v.a. To make pale. Carew. 
To BEPYNCH, bé-pinsh’. v.a. To mark with 
inches. Chapman. 
0 BEPO/ WDER‘*, bé-pdly’-dar. rv. a. To dress out ; 
to powder. Search. 
To BEPR A/ISE*, bé-prhze’. v. a. To praise greatly, 
hyperbolically, G ith. 
To BEPU'RPLE*, bé-pir’-pl. v. a. To render of a 
le colour. Dudley Digges. 
QUE’/ATH 64, bé-kwérue’. 467. v. ee 
Ban, Sax.] To leave by will to another. Sidney. 
BEQUE/A R*, bé-kwérue’-ir. n. s. A testator. 
Hudloet. 
BEQUE/ATHMENT, bé-kwérHe’-mént. n. s. A 


legacy. Dict. 
d| BEQUEST, bé-kwést’, 334, 414. n.s. A legacy. 


Hale, 
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To BERA‘IN*, bé-rane’. v. a. ‘To rain upon. Chau- 


cer. Ob. T. 

70 BERA‘TTLE, bé-rat’-tl. v. a. 'To fill with noise. 
Slhuakspeare. 

To RERA’Y®, bé-ra/. v. a. To foul ; to soil. Milton. 

BE/RBERRY, bar’- bareré, 555 555. n.s. [berberis.] A 
berry of a sharp taste, used for —— Bacon, 

BERE®, béér, n. s. [bene, Sax.] Barley. Huloet. 

To BERE/AVES, be-réve’. v. a. pret. I bereaved, or 

cng ks part. ah [be aeraee Sax.] To strip of} 

to deprive of, . To take away from. Shak. 

BERE’: AVEMERT, T, bé-réve’-mént. 2. s. Depriva- 
tion. Dict 

BERE'FT, bé-réfi’, part. pass. of bereave. Dryden. 

BERG. See Burrow. 

BE/RGAMOT, bér’-gi-mét. n. s. [hergamotte, Fr.] A 
sort of pear. A sort of essence, or perfume, drawn 
from a so produced by ingrafting a lemon tree on 
a be pear stock. A sort of snuff. 

BE’ RGER) ERET*, bér’-jé-rét. n. s. [bergerette, Fr.] 
A song. Chaucer. Ob T. 

BE/RG) [ASTER, bingiankothe. n. s. [beps, Sax. 
and master.) The bailiff, or chief officer, among 
the Derbyshire miners, 

BE/RGMOTE, bérg’-méte. n.s. [ben and more, 
Sax.] A court held upon a hill among the Derby- 
shire miners. Blount 

To -pcrpecblad ‘ME, bé-rime’. v. a. 'To mention inrhyme. 


BERLIN bér-lin’, n. s. [fr. Berlin, where they were 

first made.} A coach of a particular form. Nwi/t. 

, bé-rbb’. v. a. [bvrauban, Goth.] 'To rob ; 
lunder. " Sper wer. 

BE’ RY$, barre. n. s. [bep1y, Sax.] Any small 

fruit, with many seeds or stones. Spenser. A hil- 

poll bs mound. A corruption of barrow. 


Bro 
To BERRY, bér’-ré. r. n. To bear berries. 
BERT, bért. [beont, Sax.] Bright. Gibson. 
BERTH. See Bintu. 


BE/RTRAM, bér’-trin. 88. ». s. Bastard pellitory. 
BE/RYL, bér’-ril. n, s. [beryilus, Lat.] Pied of 
scious stone. Milton. 
BESA/INT*, bé-sint’. rv. c. To make a saint of. 
Hammond. 
To BESCA’/TTER®, bé-skat/-tfr. v.a, To throw 
loosely over. 


To BESCORN®, beeiicat v.a.To mock at. Chau. 
To BESCRA’TCH®, bé-skratsh’. v. a. To tear with 
the nails. Chaucer. 


To BE anid bé-skrAawl’. v. a. To scribble 
over. 
To BESCREEN, bé-skréén’. v.a. To cover with 


& scree . 


re. 
To SESCRIDBLE E*, bé-skrib’-bl. v. a. To write on. 


Milton 
To BESCUMBER®, bé-skam/-bar. ». a. To load 
with somethi 


useless. B. Jonson. 
To BESE'E $0 bb-sdel. vy. 


ereon 
To look ; saad. Wenge i Da 


Sax. 
To BE E/ECH 6, bé-sétsh’. v. a re I desought, I 
ae Hangs nm {recan, Sax.] entreat. Shak. 


ilton. 
pESPECI, ‘bé-sééish’. n. s. Request. Beaumont 
BESEBCEES® bé-sééish’-dr. n. s. He who makes 


8. 
Tot ESE’EK®, ~stdh’. ih a. [recan, Sax.] To re- 
quest; to » beseech, 
To BESEE M$, oh tog Y. a. [beziemen, Dutch.] 
To become ; to befit. Hooker. 
BESE’EMING*, bé-séém’ ing. n. s, Comeliness. 


Barret. 
BESE/EMLY*, bé-séém’-lé. a. Fit; becoming. 
eee ed; adj id, fener. 
SE n apted; adjust 
pied; ek 


To BESET, bé-sét’. v. a. [bepecan, S 
siege. Shak. mA een Bhak. To no Rho 
o u 
a BESHTNES, f 


bé 
henecer 
To BESHRE'W, bé-shréd’. v. a. [berypepian, | 


Mw. 


v. n. To shine upon. 


. 
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as Gower. Pr wish a curse to. Dryden. 
a 


To 
BES ill to. 
lade eat. v. a. To shut up. Chaucer 


Bhar bE, bé-side’. . At the side of another, 
BESIDES, bé-sides’. air = Over and above. 
Sir J. Duvies. Not accordi though not con- 
trary. Bp. Bramhall. Out of. ‘Shake e. 
BESIUDE, bé-slde’. ad. More than that. Shak. 
BESIDES, bé-sides’. § Not in this number. Genesis, 


xix. Exce] » Decay of Christian Piety. 
BESI'DERY, bé-si/ te n. s. A species of pear. 
To ) BESVEGES, bé-sédje’. v. a. [from siege.) To be- 


to lay siege to. Deuteronomy , xxviii. 
BEST EGER, bd-séé’-jar, 98. n. s. One employed in 
a sie 


Swift. 
To BESI'T*, bé-sit’. v. a. To suit; to become. 


Z'. 
7) BESLAVES, bé-slive’. v.a. To subjugate. Hull. 
To BESLEMES, be- . ra. To soil; to dawb. 


B. Jons 
To BESLU'BBER, bé-sldb’-bir. v. a. To dawb. 


e. 

To BEs ME’AR §, bé-sméér’. v. a. To bedawb. 
Spenser. To soil. 

BESME’ARER*, bicceabietie. n. s. He which soils 


or besmears any thing. Sherwood. 

To BESMI'RCH, bb v.a. To soil; to dis- 
colour. Shak. b. J, 

To BESMO’K becsinbke! v. a. To foul with smoke. 
To harden or in smoke. 

To BESMU’T, bé-smatt’. v. a. [bismait, Goth.] To 
soil with smoke or soot. 

To BESNO/W*, bé-snd’. v. a. [bepnrped, Sax.] To 
scatter like snow. Gower. 

BEEN: FED*, bé-sndfi’. a. Smeared with suuff. 


BE'SOM, bé/- 5 n. - {beym, Sax.) An instrument 


to ~sey with. 
To BESORT §, weren v. a. To suit; to fit, Shak, 
BESO'RT, bé-sédrt’. Shak. 


n. i — an train. 
i. To nfat ei infatuate. Ailton. 


ib sy k Pty 
'o make to doat. Shakspeare 
BESO'TTEDLY?*, bé-sét’-téd-lé. ad. In a foolish, 
besotted manner. ” Milton 
BESO’TTEDNESS* ba-sbt’-td- nés. n. s. Stupid- 
infatuation. Milton. 


BERG OYUGHT, bé-siwv’. ; 
To chy piirbad Nig be-sphog! “gi. 
To yBERPAUPTER ba-spav/-tdr. v.a. To soil by 

oe filth. Government of the Ton ‘ongue. ‘To as- 


=i "BESP PAWL, bsp a. To daub with spit- 


T GESPIAKS, bé-spéek’. v.a. bespoke, or be 
I have bespoke, or bespoken. 'To order before rand. 
Shak, To make wa vd by vious apology. 
Dryden. EM fore wif To speak to; 


Tobeioken: to show. Addi. 
BESPE’AKEN, be bé-spW-kdr. n. s. He that bespeaks 


To oRESPECKLE. bé-spék/-kl. v. a. ‘To mark with 
speckles. Milton. 

To BESPE’T*, bé-spét’. v.a, To daub with spittle 
Chaucer, Ob. T. 

To BESPE’W , bé-spa’. v. a. To daub with spew 
or vomit, 


To dvesagh Ser bé-spise’. 
Ta ESET, 
 BESP 
i? BESPO'T, bé-spdt’. v. a. 
sir > BESPIRE’ AD, bé-spréd’. v. a. To spread over. 
BESPRENT®, a PF oma [berpnenyan, Sax.} 
a rmaied. Spee §, bé-sprink’ -kl. v. a. [bespren- 
kelen, Dutch. To sprinkle over. D ee 
e that 


ryden. 
BESPRI'NKLER*, bé-sprink’-lir. n. s. 
sprinkles any thing. ——— 


sive of beseech. 
v. a. To adorn 


v.a. To season with 
spit’. v.a. To daub with spittle. 


To mark with spots. 


BET 








BEV 
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To BESPI'RT*, or BESPU/RT*, bé-spirt’. v. a. 
To throw out scatteringly. Milton. 

To BESPU’TTER, bé spa tir. v.a. To sputter 
over. 


BEST §, bést. a. The superlative from good. [beyt, 





Sax.] Most good; that which has good gualities 
in the highest degree. 1 Samuel, vii. best. 
tas utmost power. Shak.—T'o make the best. bab 
rove to the utmost. 
BES , bast. ad. In the highest of 


BEST’ is sometimes used in Composition ; but i — the | 
following and similar words it is arbitrary : 
helowed, best-betrust, best-conditioned, reine rue [es 
best-tem “7 

To BESTA/IN, bé-stAne’. v. a. To mark with stains, 
Shak 

To BES ESTE’ AD, bé-stéd’, v. a. [from sfead.] To profit. 
Milton. To ments to accommodate. Isaiah, viii. 


BE’ PSTIALS, bas bes’ -tshe-. 464. a. 
beast. Dryden. Brutal. 
36> This word is sometimes improperly pronounced with 
the ¢ long, aa if written beastial, whereas it comes di-! 
rectly from the French bestial ; ‘and ought to be pro-| 
nounced as if written dest-yal, 72. 
“ A hare, who, in a civil way 
“ Complied with ev'ry thing, “like Gay, 
“ Wns known to all the bestial train 
“That haunt the woods or scour the plain.” Gay. W. | 


BESTIALITY, bés-tshé-Al’-4-18. n.s. The quality 
of beasts. Arbuthnot 

To BE'STIALIZE*, bés’-tshd-dl-Ize. v. a. To make | 
like a beast. Phit. Letters on Physiognomy. 

BE/S TIALLY, bés’-tshé-al- = ad. Brutally. 

To BESTYCK, bé-stik’. va. To stick over with 
any thing. Milton. 

To BESTYR, bé-siér’, 109. ‘To put into vigorous 
action. Milton, 

BE/STNESS®, bést’-nés. n.s. The most excellent 
state. Bp. Morton. 





—— toa 


To BESTO'RM®, bé-stérm/. v.n. To r: . Young. 
To BES TOW §, be-sto’, v. 4, ated Nga an, Sax.] | 
To give. Sidney. Sometimes with to, Clarendon. | 


To give as charity or bounty. Hooker. Te give | 


in marriage. Shak, To give as a present. Dryden. | 
To apply. Swif are ay out upon. Deed. xiv. | 
olay u 
BEST ‘OWAI ALS, ety Ai, n.s. Disposal. 


BESTO/ WER, bé-sté/-dr. 98. n. s. Giver. Stilling 

To BESTRA‘DDLE*, bé-strid/-dl. v. a. See To 
BesTRIDE. 

aged gr esti bé-strhwt’. 
mad. Shak 

7. UESTREW, be stri. v.a. [beyctpyped, Sax.] 
To sprinkle over. Milton. 

To BESTRIDE, bé-stride’. v. a. I bestrid ; [have 
bestrid, or bestridden. [be poRioen, Sax,] To stride 
over any Shakpeare Shak, To step over. Shak. To} 
ride on. Sh 

Jo BESTUD, beste’, v. a. 
Drayton, 

Tc BESWYKE*, bé-swike’. v. a. [beppican, 
To eae va [eb Sax] A p 
BET 4, bét. n. s. [pe ax. wager. Prior. 

To BET, bat. v. a. To wager. Shakspeare. 

BET. The old preterit of be. a 

70 BETA‘KE, bé-take’. v. 
pass. betaken. ‘[bececan, Sax. “To commit, or in- | 
trust, or deliver. Spenser. ‘© have recourse to. 
Hooker, To apply. Dryden. To move; to re- 
move, ypenser 

It T. angie “be-thwt’, pret. of hetake. Chaucer. 
Oh 

To BETEEM, bé-téén/. v. a. To bring forth. Spen. 

gag Sey bé/“tl. n.s. An Indian ody Sir. T. 


T's s BETHIUNK bé-think’. v. a. I beth 
bethon To recall to reflection. 
To BE IUNK bé-think’. 


BE THL! LEHEM 6, bath! 
An hospital for lunaticks, 


part. Distracted ; 





Sax]||B 


I betook ; part. 


ht; Thave! 


uiney. 


-lé-@m. n. s. [See Beptaw.] || To BE'VER®, béw/-Or. rm. 





BETHLEHEMITE, béu/-Ié-8m-he. n.s. A lune- 
lick, 
To BETHRA'L, bé-thrill. 406. v.a. T'o enslave 


To ETHU/MP, bé-thaimp’. v. a. To beat. Shak. 
To BETVDE §*, " bé-tide’, 4 a. pret. It betided, or be- 
neal _part. pen. bal, and betight. (tid, Sax.] To 
ha nto; to Spenser, 
To BETID'E, recta or v. 7. 
Ent 'o me 
BE IME, bé-tlme’. { 


oe MES, bé-thnz’. 


oan to pass. 


ad. ? Setocnaily. Shak. Soon, 
Spenser, Early in the day. 


BETL y be n. ae A plant called water pep- 
|| BE/TRE, bY 
To BETOKEN, bé-10-kn. v.a. To signify. Hooker 


To foreshow. Thomson 
BE’/TONY, bét’-t-né. n. s. Stes Lat] A plant, 


aly esteemed asa _— 
BE’ ay olently separated. 


TORN, bé-térn’. part 
her 

To BETO'SS, bé- tés’. v. a. To disturb. Shak. To 
toss into the air. Shelton, 

To o BETRA ‘ES, , bé-trap’. v. a. ‘To ensnare. Occleve. 


O 
To BETRA’Y §, bé-tri’. v. a. [becpoxan, Sax.] 
To give into the hands of enemies by treachery, 
1 Chron. xii. To discover that which has been in- 
trusted to secrecy. To ex perpen to evil “iil revealing 
something intrusted. To make known 
somethin able were better concealed. Watts. Tu 
make liable to fall into an inconvenience. Aing 
Charles. To show; to discover. Milton. 
BETRA'YER, bé-tra/-dr. n. s, A traitor. Hooker. 
7. Har berg bé-trim’. v.a. To deck; to dress 


TT BE ROTH §, bé-tréch’. v. a. [betrowen, Dutch.] 
To contract to any one, in order to marriage 
Spenser. "To have as affianced by promise of mar- 
riage. ‘To nominate to a bishoprick, in order to 


consecration. Ayliffe 
a * bb-trBdh’- mént. n.s. The - 
of betrothing. £. of the Canticles, pe? 
To BETRU'ST, bé-trast’. v.4. To intrust. Ha 
BETT*, bét. ad. Dias Sax.] The old English word 
for better, Char 
BE/TTER$, bét’-tar. 98. a. The comparative of good 
cena, Sax.] Shakspeare. 
The BE’T' TER. The superiority. Sidney. 
rovement. Dryden 
BE/TTER, bév’-tdr. ad. Well, ina greater degree 
Hosea, ii. More. Abp. Saneroft. 
To BE‘TTER, bét’-tar. v. a. Toimprove. Hooker. To 
ass. Hooker, To advance ; to support. Bacon 
BETTER bét/-tdr. n. s. Superiour. looker. 
BETTERING®, bét’-tdrdng. n.s. The act of im- 


rovin 
BkeTriNGe, bét’-ting. n. s. Proposing a wager. 


Im 


herwood, 
To adorn with studs. | BETTOR, bér’-thr. 166. n. s. One that lays wa- 


ddison. 
TTY, bér’-té. n. s, A small engine to force open 
the doors of houses. Arbuthnot 
BETU’ peor bé-tém’-bid. part. a. Disordered ; 
T n’. prep. ect peonan, Sax. 
In the cauatae space. Pe From one to 
another. Bacon. Belonging to folie partnership. 
Locke. Bearing relation to two, South. Noting 
difference of one from the other. Locke. 
BETWIXT, bé-twikst’. [bet pyx, Sax.] In the 
midst of two, Milton. Prom one to another. Shak, 
BE’VEL, or BE/VIL, bév’-il. 99, n. s. [In masonry 
and joinery.] A kind of square, movable on a cen- 
tre, and so may be set oe angle. Builder's Dict. 
To BE'VEL, bév/-il. v. to cut to a bevel angle, 
Moxon. 
BE/VER. See Braver. 


v. n. To ‘consider. || BE/‘VER §*, bév/-dr. n.s. [bevere, Ital. to drink.] 


A refreshment between meals. 3. Jonson. 
To partake of a bever. 
3 eu'er, 
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(> 559. —PFite, far, fall, fat j—mé, mét j—pine, pin i 


oe bév’-fr-ldje. 90, 555. n. s. Drink. 
BEVY. bed, n. 8. [beva, Ital.] A flock of birds. 
Cockeram. 


A company. Spenser. 
To BEWA'IL§, peel” v.a. To bemoan. Shak. 
sb ex bud A’IL, bé-wale’. v. n. To express grief. 


akspeare. 

BEWA'ILABLE®*, bé-wale’-4-bl. a. That which 
may be lashented. Sherwood. 

BEW A’ILING*, bé-wale‘-ing. n. s. 
Raleigh, 

7 » BEWAKE®, o*, bé-wike’. va. To keep awake. 

ome 

To a oe BE, bé-ware/.v. n. To regard with cau- 
tion 

To BEWE’EP §, bé-wéep’. v. a. [bepepan, Sax.] 
To weep over. Sh 

To BEWE/EP*, bé-wée 

sil shit bé-wét’. via. To wet An- 

To BEWHORES, bé-hddr’, or bé-hére’. v. a. To 
ah with regard to caeatiy. 2 Beaum, and Fi. 

ronounce a whore 

TB sWELDER, bh wiv atar. E15. va. To per- 

Hex; to entangle. Dryden 

Zo BEWI/NTER’, be- win/-tar. v. a. To make like 
winter. Cow. 

To BE. WITCE §, bé-witsh’, ».a. To injure “ witch- 
craft. Sh . Tocharm. Si yb 

BEWVTCHER*, bé-witsh’-dr. n, s. 
witches, 


pj bak WERE bé-witsh’-dr-¢. 555. n. s. Fascina- 
BEWIVTCHFUL®, bé-witsh’-fal. a. Alluring. Mil- 


fon. 

REWI/TCHING?®, bé-witsh’-ing. n. s. 
bewitchi 

BEWITCHINGLY®, bé-witsh’-ing-Ie. ad. Jn an al- 
luring manner. Hallywe ll. 

BEWI SHMENT, ba-witsh’- mént. n.s. Fascina- 
tion, Fone at 

nFuigfee, ED*, bé-win’-dard. pert.a. Amazed. 


BEWI FRAPS, bé-rap’. v. a. To cover over. Mir. | 


or Mavistrat. 
if BEWRA’Y $, bee ra’. 474. v. a. [pnewan, Sax.) | 
{bet betray. Spenser. ‘To show; to make visible, 
om meu 
BEWRAYER, bé-ri/-dr. n. s. Betrayer ; discover- 
r. Addison. 
To BEWRECK*, bé-rék’. v. a. To ruin; to destroy. | 


piv ROaMe, bé-rawt’. part. Worked. B.| 


BEY*, ba. n.s. [beg, Turkish.] A governour of a! 
‘Turkish province. R yeaut, 

BEYOND, bé-yébnd’. oan [beweond, Sax.] Re- | 
fore. Pope. On the farther Bie of. » XXX. | 
FE ti onward than. Herbert. Past; out of the | 

reach of. Shak, Above; proceeding to a greater | 
tle sgree than. Sidney. Above in excellence. Dry- | 
den, Remote fea: Dryden.—To go beyond is to 
deceive. Sidney. 

3¢r There is a pronunciation of this word so obvious! 4 
wrong as scarcely to deserve notice ; and that is soun 
ing the o like a,as if the word were written beyand. 
Absurd and corrupt as this pronunciation is, too many 
of the people of London, and those not entirely upedu- 
cated, ore guilty of it. W. 

BEY oN bé-yénd’. ad. At a distance; yonder. 
NSpens 

BELA NTS, or BESA'NT*, bé-zint’. n. s. [besant, 
Fr.] The current coin of old Byzantium, which 
was of gold, 

BE/ZEL, 2 béz/-il. n.s. ‘That part of a ring in 

8E’ZIL, which the stone is fixed. 

BE'ZO/ Et be are. n. $. [pa, against, and anagh 

-Porsick.] A medicinal stone, formerly i 

ies as a n antidote ; brought fro 


Lamentation. 


.v.n. To ——. 


ac a 
| 





|| BIBLIOTH 


m the Bast BICKERM 
F bBa-b-ler/-dlk, a. Composed of | BI’ CRE SRN, bik/-karn. n.s. 98,418. An iron end- 


BEZOARDICKS, bla-b-4r'-cfcs, n.s. Medicines 
with bezoar. Floy 

BEZC ARTICALS, béz-b-Ar’-t6-Kal. a. Having the 
wality of an antidote. 

To BE'ZZLE §*, béz'-2). v. a. [besler, old Fr.] To 
waste in riot. Milton. 

BIA‘NGULATED, bi-Ang’ ght “aye a, [binus and 

BIAN/GULOUS, bl-fing’- gu-las angulus, 

Lat. i} Having two corners or ~ te. ict. 

BI'AS$, bf-is. 88. n.s. [biais, The weight 


lodged on one side of a bowl, whic turns it from 
the straight line. Shak, Any thing which turns a 
man to a particular course. Shakspeare. Propen- 
sion ; inclination. den. 

~ iat Maal bl’-4s. v. a. “To incline to some side. Sir 

BIAS-DRAWING®, bl-fis-draw-ing. n.s. Partiality. 
Sh 

BI by aa bl -4s-nés. n.s. Inclination to some 
sae 

BIB §, bib. n.s. A small piece of linen put upon the 
breasts of children over their clothes. Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

To BIB, bib. vn. [pibe, Lat. Te pple: Camilen. 

BIBA‘CIOUS, bi-ba‘-shds. 118. a. [ Lat.] Ad- 
dicted to drinking. Dict. 

icy Perhaps the first syllable of this word may be con- 
sidered as an exception to the general rule. 117. WW. 

BIRA’ CIE; bi-bis’-¢-1¢. n. s. The quality of drink- 

much 
ER, bib/-bar. 98. n. s. [biberon, Fr.] A tip- 
ler. Prov. xxiii. 

BIBBLE-BABBLE*, bib'-bl-b4b/-bl. n. s. Prating ; 
idle talk. S. 

BIBLE §, bk-bl. 405. n. $. [B:BAtov, a book; called, 
by way of excellence, The Book.] The sacred vol- 
ume in which are contained the revelations of God. 
Government of the we Tongue, 

BI’BLICAL*, bib’-lé-kal. uw. Relating to the Bible. 

tne: bib-lé-6g’-grfi-far. n. s. [843- 
~ and d yedpu] A man skilled in the knowledge 
of books 

BIBLIOGRA’‘PHICAL*, bib-lé-)-grif-e- kdl. 

BIBLIOGRA/PHICK*, " bib-ld f’-ik. . 
Relating to the knowledge of books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY §*, bib-lé-bg’-ri-f@. n. s. The 
science of a bibliographer. 

BIBLIOMA NIA*, bib-lé-4-mA’-né-i. n. 8. [8 3ow 


and pavia.] The rage of possessing scarce or cu- 
rious books ; book-madness. 
BIBLIOMA’/NIACK®*, bib-lé--ma/-né-Ak, n.s, He 
who is smitten with a rage for books. 
BIBLIO/POLIST*, a n. 8. [Br2dlov 
and er) A bookse 


to a library, Diet. 
BIBLIO'THECARY®, — bib-lé-dth’-d-ka-rd. 
8: BXtov and Oijxn.] A librarian. Bp. Hail. 
BIBLIOTHE/KE®, bib-lé-d-théke’. n.s. A library. 


Bale 
BI BULOUS, ponding las. 314. @. [bitulus, Lat.] 
un Thomson 
Bia SULAR, bi-kfip/-shih- lar, 118, 552. a. [bicop- 
palate igi Having the seed vessel divided into 
lwo 
BICE, aa n.s. The name of a colour used in 
ainting. It is either green or a) Peachain. 
BICI'PITAL, bl-sip’-¢-141. 118. 2 a. [biceps, bicipitis, 
BICI PITOUS, bl-sip’-¢-tas, at.) Having 
rh ema Brown. One of the muscles of the 


Bron ‘. 
To BECKERS, bik’-kar. 98. v. bicre, Welsh.] 
To skirmish. Milton. ‘To quiver. ‘homson. 
ay ome ae bik’-dr-tr. 555. n.s. A skirmisher. 
Si 
BI'C siggy bik’-dr-ing. n. s. Quarrel; skir- 


mish. i 
MENT*, bik/-dr-mént. n. s. Quarrel. 


n. &. 


ing in @ point. os 


E'CAL, Mite ioebeh’- BAK a. Belonging | 


BIG 


BIL 





—nd, méve, nér, nét ;—tdbe, tab, 


ball ;—8il ;—pdtnd ;—thin, THis. 





BICORNE, bi’-kérn, 118. 2a. Spar weg nivel 

BICO’ RNOUS bl-kér’-nds. § ing two horns. Brown. 

BICQRPORAL, bl-kér’-pd-ral. 118. a. [bicor por, 
Lat.] Having two bodies. 

To BID §, bid. v. a. pret. 1 bid, bad, bade, I have bid, 
or bidden, [biddan, Sax.] To desire. Si re. 
To command, Shak. To offer. Shak. To proclaim; 
to offer. Gay. To pronounce; to declare. Shak. 
To denounce. Shak. To pray. 2 St. John. To bid 
beads is to distinguish each bead by a prayer. 


Dryden. 

BI'DALE, bid’-Al. n.s. [bid and ale.] An invitation 
of friends to drink at a poor man’s house, and there 
to contribute charity. Dict. 

BI'DDEN, bid’-dn. 103. part. pass. Invited. Bacon. 
Commanded. Pope. 

BIDDER, bid’-dar. 98. 2.s. One who offers or pro- 
poses a price; a commander, a prescriber of laws. 


ison. 
BIDDING, bid’-ding. 410. n. s. Command ; order. 
Shakspeare. ‘The proposal of price for what is to 


be sold. 

To BIDES$, bide. v. a. [b1dan, Sax.] To endure; 
suffer. Shakspeare. 

To BIDE, bide. v.n. To dwell. Milton. To remain 
in a place. Shakspeare. To continue in a state. 


Romans, xi. 
BIDE/NTAL, bl-dén’-tal. 118. a. [bidens, Lat.] Hav- 
ing two teeth. Swift. 
BIDE’T*, bé-dév’. n.s. [Fr] A little horse. B. Jonson. 
BI'DING, bl'-ding. 410. n.s. Residence ; habitation. 


Rowe. 

BIE/NNIAL, bl-én’-né-dl. 116. a. [biennis, Lat.] Of 
the continuance of two years, Ray. 

BLE/NNIALLY*, bl-én’-né-dl-lé. ad. At the return 
of two years. 

BIER, béér. 275. n. s. [biere, Fr. a coffin.] A carriage 

. on which the dead are carried to the grave. Spenser. 

BI ER-BALK*®, béér’-bawk. n. s. The church-road 
for burials, along which the corpse is carried. 
Homilies. 

BYVESTING, béés’-ting. 275. x. s. [byytiny, agg 
The first milk given by a cow afler calving. B. 


Jonson. 
BIFA’/RIOUS, bl-fa/-ré-ds, a. [bifarius, Lat.] Two- 


fold. Dict. : 
BI'FEROUS, bif’-(¢-ris, 533. «. [biferens, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit twice a year. 


to; 


icy We see that the antepenultimate accent on this 

word, as well as on bigamy, and some others, has the 

agg of shortening the vowel in the first ayllable. 
WwW. 


foe 535. a. 
BI FIDATED, bif-fe-da-téd. § Lat.) Divi 
two; split into two. 
BI'FOLD, bi-fold. a. [dinus, Lat. and fold.) Two- 
fold; double. ShaXspeare. 
BI'FORM®, bl’-form. a. [diformis, Lat.] Having a 
double form. Croxall. 


BIFO'RMED, bi-frmd. 962. a. Compounded of two 
rms. 

BIFO'RMITYs, b1Orm/22, n.s, A double form. 
BIFRO/'NTEDS, bi-frtint’-2d. a. [Difrons, Lat.] Hav- 


ing two fronts. B. Jonson. 

BIFURCATED, bl-far’-ka-t4d. 118. a. [binus and 
furca, Lat.] Shooting out, by a division, into two 
heads. Woodward. 

BIFURCA’TION, bi-far-kd/-shdn. n. s. Division into 


RIGS. a " {ug Danish.] H 

G4, big. a. anish.] Having comparative 

bulk. Spect. Great in bulk, Locke. Teeoning 3 

gnant. Bacon. Full of something. Addison. 

Yistended. Shakspeare. Great in air and mien. 
S vr. Great in spirit. Shakspeare. 

BIG*, dig, n.s. A particular kind of barley. 

To nice big. v.a. [byspan, Sax.) To build. 

BI'GAM§, big’-im. .s. One twice married. Bp. 


Peacock. 
BI'GAMIST., big’-gi-mist. n.s. One that has com- 
mitiedhigamy. Auliffe. 
u 


BI/FID, bi-fid. 118. bifidus, 


into 


BI'GAMY, big’-ga-mé. 535, 503. n. s. [bigamia, low 
rae The oe of having two at at once 


rbuthnot. 

BIGBE/LLIED, big’-bél-Iid. 282. a. Pregnant. Shak. 
Having a large belly, or protuberance. Bp. Hall. 

BI'GBONED*, big’-bénd. a. Having large bones. 
Sir T'. Herbert. 

BI'GCORNED*, big’-kérnd. a. Having large grains. 
ra ony 

BIGGIN, big’-gin. n. s. [begrin, Fr.] A cap like one 
of those worn by children. Shakspeare. A building. 


bysyan, Sax.] 
ple the n.s. The circumference of a coil of 


BIdLy, oy ad. Tumidly ; haughtily. Dryden, 
BVGNAMED*, big/-namd. a. Having a great or 


famous name. Crashaw. 

BI'GNESS, big’-nés. n.s. Bulk. Bacon. Size. 
Newton. 

BIGOT §, big’-gat. 166. n. s. [begutta, low Lat.] A 
man unreasonably devoted to a certain party a 


blind zealot. Bp. Taylor. 
BI'GOT*, big -g0 a. Bigoted. Dryden. 
jg/-gitéd. a. Irrationally zeaous. 


BYGOTED, 
Garth. : 

¢y° From what oddity I know not, this word is frequent- 
ly pronounced as if accented on the last syllable but one, 
and is generally found written as if it ought to be so 
pronounced, the t being doubled, ag is usual when a 
participle is formed from a verb that has its accent on 
the Iast syllable. Dr. Johnson, indeed, has very judi- 
ciously set both orthography and pronunciation to 
rights, and spells the word with one ¢, though he finds it 
with two in the quotations he gives us from Garth and 
Swift. That the former thought it might be pronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable, is highly pre- 
sumable from the use he makes of it, where he says, 

* Bigotted to this idol, we disclaim 
“ Rest, health, and ease, for nothing but a name.” 

For if we do not lay the accent on the second syllable, 
here the verse will be unpardonably rugged. This mis- 
take must certainly take its rise from supposing a verb 
which does not exist, namely, as bigot ; but as this 
word ia derived from a substantive, it ought to have the 
same accent; thus, though the words ballot and billet 
are verbs as well as nouns, yet as they have the accent 
on the first syllable, the participial adjectives derived 
from them have only one t, and both are pronounced 
with the accent on the first syllable, as balloted, billeted. 
Bigoted, therefore, ought to have but one t, and to pre- 
serve the accent on the first syllable. 


BI/GOTEDLY*, big’-git-d-lé. a. In the manner of 


a bigot ; pertinaciously. 
BIGOTRY, biggie. 555. n.s. Blind zeal. 
Watts. The practice or tenet of a bigot. Pope. 
BI'GSOUNDING*, 9 > iain a. Having a 

» Fak, 


road sound, Bp 
B _ YOLN, big’-swdin. a. Turgid ; ready to burst. 
BIG-UDDERED, big’-fd-dérdra. Having large ud- 


ders. Pope. 
BI’ LANDER, bil’-An-dér. 503. n.s. [belandre, Fr.] A 
small vessel of about eighty tons burden, used for 


of s. den. 
, bil’-bér-ré. ais. [brlix, Sax. and 


bervy.] A small shrub; and a sweet berry of that 
shrub; whortleberry. S , 
Bilboa.] A rapier; a 


BI'LBO, bil’-bd. nig [from 
sword. Shak: ; 

hil’-hdze. 296. n.s. A sort of stocks, or 

wooden shackles for the feet, used for punishing of- 





the carri 
BI'LBERR 


| B/LBOE 
fenders at sea. Shakspeare. 
BIFLBOQUE71™. bil-bd-két. ns. [Fr.] The toy 
called a cup and ball. ; 
BILE 6, bile. n. s. [dilis, Lat.] A thick, yellow, bitter 
liquor, separated in the liver, collected in the gall- 
bladder, and disclfarged by the common 


Quincy. ; 

BILE, blie. n. s. [bile, Sax.] A sore, angry swelling. 
Shakspeare. 

BILGE, bilje. 74. n. s, The compass or breadth of a 
ship’s bottom. Skinner. ; 

7'o BILGE, bilje. 74. v. x. 'To spring a leak 5 to let 
in water, Skinner. 
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ae Pree sal biv-y4-ré 113. a. Belonging to the bile. 


rinthnot. 

BVLINGSGATE, bil’-lingz-gate. n.s. [A cant word, 
borrowed from Buingsgate in London, where there 
are frequent brawls and foul Janguage.] Ribaldry ; 
foul ray te Pope. 

BILUNGUOUS, _bi-ling’-gwas, 118. a. [bilinguis, 
Lat.] Having or speaking two tongues. 

BIVLIOUS, bil’-yas. 113. a. Consisting of bile. Garth. 

BILI'VE*, bé-live’. ad. The same as belive. 

To BILK$, bilk. v.a. [bilaikan, Goth.] To cheat; 
to deceive. Dryden. 

ae bill. n. s. Tosle, Sax.] The beak of a fowl. 


‘arew. 
BILL 4, bill. n. s. [bille, Sax.] A hatchet with a hock- 


ed point. T'enple. A battle-axe. Shakspeare. 
BILL §, bill. x. s. [bille, Fr.] A written paper of any || 
kind. Shakspeare. An account of money. te 


A law presented to the parliament, not yet made 
an act. Bacon. An act of parliament. Atterbury. 
A physician’s prescription. Hudibras. An adver- 
tisement. Dryden. 

To BILL, bill, v. n. [dill, a beak.] To caress, as 
doves by joining bills. B. Jonson. 

To BILL, bill. vc. To publish by an advertisement. 


L’ Estrange. 

BI’ LLET, bit. 99, 472, 481. n. s. [billet, French.] 
A small paper; a note. Clarendon. A ticket di- 
recting soldiers at what house to lodge. A small log 
of wood for the chimney. Dighy.—Billet doux, or 
a soft billet ; a love letter. Pope. 

To BULLET, bil’-lit. v. a. To direct a soldier by a 
ticket where he is to lodge. gear aa To quar- 
ter soldiers. Raleigh. Simply, to dispose ; to lodge. 
Laud ( Letter to him.) 

BI'LLIARDS, bil’-yardz. 113. . s. Without a oe eh 
lar, |billard, Fr.] A game at which a ball is 
forced against another on a table. Shakspeare. 


Xp Mr. Nares has very judiciously corrected a false ot. 
mology of Dr. Johnson in this word, which might 
eventually lead toa false pronunciation. Dr. Johnson 
derives it from ball and yard, or stick to push it with. 
So Spenser— 

“ With dice, with cards, with billiards far unfit, 
“ With shuttle-cocks, unseeming manly wit.” 

Spenser, says Mr. Nares, was probably misled, as well as 
the lexicographer, by a false notion of the etymology. 
The word, as well as the game, is French, dillard, and 
made by the addition of a common termination, from 
bille, the term for the ball used in playing. 


BI'LLION®, bil’-yan. v.s. [Fr.] A million of millions. 


Cotgrav. 

BI'LLOW §, bil/-ld. n. s. [bilge, Germ.] A wave 
swoln, and hollow. Spenser. 

To BI'LLOW, bil'ld. v.n. To swell, or roll, as a 
wave. Prior. 

BI'LLOW-BEATEN*, bil’-ld-bé-tn. a. Tossed by 
billows. Jordan. 

BI LLOWY, bil’-14-2. a. Swelling ; turgid. Thomson. 

BY LMAN®*, bil/-min. n. s. He who uses a bill. 
Mirror for Magistrates. 

BIN, bin. n.s. [binne, — A place where bread, or 
corn, or wine, is reposited. Mortimer. 

BIN*. The old word for be and been. 

BI'NACLE#, bin’-4-kl, n.s. A sea term, meaning 
the compass box. 

BINARY §, bl’-na-ré. 118.4. [binus, Lat.] Two ; dual. 

BIUNARY*®*, bl’-né-ré. n.s. The constitution of two. 
Fotherby. 

To BIND §, bind. v.a. pret. I bound ; particip. pass. 
bound, or bounden. [bindan,Sax.] To confine with 
bonds. Job, xli. To gird. Prov. xxx. To fasten to. 
Joshua, 'To fasten together, St. Matthew, xiii. To 
connect closely. Gen. xliv. To cover a wound 
with dressings. St. Luke, x. To oblige by stipula- 
tion, or oath. Num. xxx. To com i Shak. To 
oblige by kindness; to confine. Shakspeare. To} 
make costive. To restrain. Felton.—To| 
bind to. To ee to serve some one. Dryden. 


To bind over, To oblige to muke appearance. 
Addison. 





To LIND, blad. v.n. To contract its own parts to-!) 


gether. Mortimer. To make costive ; to be obli 
atory. Hale. 

BIND, blind. n.s. The stem of the hop, which is 
bound to the pole. Mortimer. 

BINDER, blind/-dr, 89. n. s. A man whose trade it is 
to bind books. A man that binds sheaves. Chap- 
man. <A fillet. Wiseman. An astringent. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

BINDING, sepa 410. n. s. A bandage. Tvtler. 
The cover of a book. Donne. 

BINDWEED, bind’-wééd. n.s. The name of a 

lant. Mortimer. 

BI/NOCLE, bin’-nd-k). 405. n. s. [binus and octlus.} 
A kind of telescope, fitted so with two tubes joining 
together in one, as that a distant object may be 

seen with both eyes together. Harris. 

The same reason appears for pronouncing the t in 

pod =~ syllable of this word short as in bigamy. 


BINO’CULAR, bl-nék’-i-lar. 118, 88, 98. a. Having 
ps Sia Derham, Employing both eyes at once. 


BINOMIAL Root, bl-nd/-mé-Al-rdét. [In algebra] 
A root composed of only two parts connected with 
the signs plus or minus. Harris. 

BINO/MINOUS, bi-ném/-in-ds. a. Having two names. 

BIO'GRAPHER, bi-6g’-gr \-far. 116. 2. s. [biographe, 
Fr.] A writer of lives. Addison. 

BIOGRA’PHICAL}*, bl-é-graf’-é-kAl. a, Relaung to 
biography. Warton. 

BIOGRAPHY §, bi-dg/-gra-fé. 116, 518. n. s. [Bios 
and ate.) Writing the lives of men, Watts. 

BYOVAC, -O-vik. ~n.s.[Fr. from weywacht, 

BI'HOVAC, bé’4-vak. } German, a double guard.) 

BI/VOUAC, bé’-vd6-fik. ) A guard at night perform- 
ed by the whole army. The warfare of recent 
times has ofien given occasion for the use of this 
word, or of the verb sivonac ; as, the enemy Livou- 
acked in front of our camp. 

BI/PAROUS, bip’-pa-rais. 503. gga and purio, 
Lat.] Bringing forth two at a birth. 

ir This word and bipedal have the ¢ long in Dr, Ash 
and Mr, Sheridan; but Mr. Perry makes the i in the 
first long, and in the last short. Analogy, however, 
seems to decide in favour of the sound I have given it 
For though the penultimate accent has a tendency to 
lengthen the vowel, when followed by a single conso- 
nant, es in biped, tripod, &c, the antepenultimate ac- 
cent has a greater tendency to shorten the vowel it falls 
upon.—See Bigamy and Trirop. 503. WW. 

BI'PARTITE, bip’-par-the. 155. a. [binus and par- 
tior, Lat.) Having two correspondent parts 
Glanville. 

&y- Every ortho&pist haa the accent on the first syllable 
of this word, but Entick, who places it on the second; 
but a considerable difference is found in the quantity 
of the first and last ¢ Sheridan and Scott have them 
both long, Nares the last long, Perry both short, and 
Buchanan and W. Johnston as I have done it. The 
varieties of quantity on this word are the more surpris- 

ing, as all these writera that give the sound of the vowela 

make the first i in tripartite short, and the last long ; 
and this uniformity in the pronunciation of one word 
ought to have led them to the same pronunciation of 
the other, so perfectly similar. The shortening power 
ae accent is evident in both. 


BIPARTI’TION, bl-par-tish’-Gn. n.s. The aca of 
dividing into two. 

BI'PED, bi’-péd. 118. n. s. [bipes, Lat.] An animal 
with two feet, Brown. 

BIPEDAL, bip’-pé-dal. 503. [See Birarous.] e. 
Two feet in length ; or having two feet. 

BIPE/NNATED, bi-pén/-nd-1éd. 118. a. [binw: and 

, Lat. Having two wings. Derham. 

BIPE’TALO 18, bl-pét’-t-lds. 118. a. (his, Lat. and 
meradov.] Consisting of two flower leaves. Dict. 

BI’ QUADRATE, bl-kwi’-drate. 91. 2. s. [In al- 

BIQUADRA‘TICK, bi-kwa-drit’-ik. § gebra.} The 
fourth power, arising from the multiplication of a 

ware by itself. Harris. 

BIQUADRA‘TICK, bi-kwa-drit’-ik. «a. Relating to 
the fourth power in algebra. 

BIRCH T'ree§. seats (al ee A tree w tb 


BIS 


ae 


—nd, move, nér, ndu;—thbe, tab, 





leaves like those of the poplar: the shoots are very | 
slender. Miller, . 

BIRCH Wine*. Wine made of the vernal juice of 
birch. 7°. Warton, 

BI RCHEN, bar’-ishn. 105, 405. a. [bipcene, Sax.] 
Made of birch. Bearanont and Fletcher. 

3" An Englishman may blush at this cluster of conso- 














nanta for a syllable; and yet this is unquestionably the |/ 


exact pronunciation of the word; and our language 
is full of theso 


plea, No. 103, 405. 


BIRD 4, bard. 108. x. s. Ne 
general term for the feathered kind. Shakspeare. 

To BIRD, bard. v.n. To catch birds. Shakspeare. 

BE RDBOLT, bard/-bélt. n.s. An arrow, formerly 
used for shooting at birds. Shakspeare. 

BI RDCAGE, biard’-kaje. 2.s. An enclosure in 
which birds are kept. Arlhnot. 

BY RDCALL+*, bard/-kiwl. n.s. A pipe with which 
fowlers allure birds, by the imitation of their notes. 
Cotzrare. 

BF RDCATCHER, biird’-katsk-Gr. 89. 2.5. One 
whose employment it is to take birds. L’Estrange, 

BI'RDER, ‘ar. 98. ns. A birdeatcher. Min- 


shen, 
BIRD-EYE*, bird’-l. a. A word often applied to | 


= of places, seen from above, as by a bird. 

urn? . 

BIRD-EYED*, biard’-ide. a, As the eye of a bird; 
quick. B, Jonsor 

BIRD-FANCIE 
delights in birds. 

BIRDING-PIECE, bird/-ing-péés. n. s. A fowling 

iece. Shak re 


BVRDLIKE*, bird’-lkke. a. Resembling a bird. | 


Niccols. 
BUY RDLIME, bard’-lime. m.s. A glutinous substance, 
by which birds are entangled. hambers. Bacon. 
BY'RDLIMED*, bard’-Ilm’d. a. Spread to ensnare. 


Howell. 

BIRDMAN, bard/-mfin. 88. 2.s. A  birdcatcher. 
L’ Estrange. 

BURDS-CHERRY, bardz’-tshér-ré. 2. s. A plant. 

BVRDSEYE, biardz’-L. x. s. A plant. 

BY RDSEYE View. See BirD-EYE. 

BURDSFOOT, bardz’-fat. n.s. A plant. 

BIY'RDSNEST*, biirdz’-nést. n.s. An herb. Dict. 

BI'RDSNEST, bardz/-nést. n.s. The place built by 
birds, where they deposit their eggs. 

BU RDSTARES, bardz'-sthrze. n.s. A plant. 

BY RDSTONGUE, birdz’-ting. n.s. An herb, Dict. 

BI'RGANDER, bér’-gan-dar, n. s. A fowl of the 

kind. Dict. 

BIRT, bért. n. s. A fish; the turbot. 

BIRTH 6, bérth, 108. n.s. [beop 3, Sax.] The act of 
coming into life. Si extraction. Denham. 
Rank by descent. Shak. The condition in which 
any man is born. Dryden. Thing born; produc- 
tion. Shak. The act of bringing : Milton. 

BIRTHDAY, bérth’-da. n.s. The day on which any 
one is born. Milton. The anniversary of one’s 
birth. Shakspeare. 

BI’ RTHDOM, bérth’-dam. n.s. Privilege of birth. 


Shak ¢. 
BIRTHNIGHT, bérth’-nlte. n.s. The night on which 
any one isborn. Milton. The anniversary of one’s 


birth. Pope 
BURTH PLACE, bérth’-plase. n.s. Place where any 


one is born. Shakspeare. 

BURTHRIGHT, bérth’-rlie. n.s. The rights to 
which a man is born. Shakspeare. 

BU RTHSONG®*, bérth’ n.s. A song sung at 
the nativity of a person. z-gefry. 

BIRTHSTRA/NGLED, _ bérth nereag <2. 359. 
See Brrcnen.] a. Strangled in being born. 


hakspeare. 
BIRTHWORT, bérth’-wirt. 166. n.s. The name 
of a plant. 
BISCOTIN, bis’-ké-tin._1.-s. 
made of flour, sugar, marmal . 
BYSCUIT, bis’-kit. 341. n.s. [bis, Lat. and cuit, 
baked.} A kind of hard, dry bread, baked for long 


gs A confection 
,ande 


syllables without vowels.—See Priaci- |! 
w. 


21nd, or bnid, Sax.) A}; 


%. 
R*, bird/-fan-sé-tr. n.s. One who |! 


BIT 
ball ;—Oil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


voyages four times. Knolles. A composition of 

fine flour, almonds, and sugar. 

To BISE/CT‘$, bl-sékt’. 118, 119. v. a. [bis and seco, 
Lat.] To divide into two parts. Brown. 

| BISE/CTION, bb-sék’-shan. 118. n.s. The division 
of any quantity into two equal parts. 

BISE/GMENT®, bl-ség’-mént. n. s. One of the parts 
of a line divided into two equal halves. Dict. 

, BYSHOP §, bish’-dp. 166. . s. [brpcop, Sax.] One 

of the head order of the clergy. Ayliffe. 

' BUSHOP, bish’-dp. nm. s. A cant word for a mixture 

__ of wine, oranges, and sugar. Sici/t. 

| To BUSHOP, bish’-dp: v.a. Soa agg , Sax.) To 

confirm; to admit into the church. Donne. 

BIVSHOPLIKE®, bish’-dp-like. 2a. Belonging to a 

| BUSHOPLY*, bish’ “ape. bishop. Futke. 

/BUSHOPRICK, bish’-fp-rik. n.s. [btpeoppice, 

; Sax.] The diocess of a bishop, Bacon. 

BI'SHOPSWEED, bish’-dps-wééd.n. s. A plant. 

BIVSHOPSW ORT*, bish’-dps-wart. 2. s. A plant. 

| BISK, bisk. n.s. (bisque, Fr.] Soup; broth. King. 

BI'SKET. See Biscuit. 

BISMUTH, biz’-math. n. s. Marcasite ; a hard, white, 
brittle, mineral substance, found at Misnia. Qiancy. 

| BUSON®, bi'-sn. n. s. [bison, Fr.] A kind of wild ox 








Cotrrare. 
| BISSE/XTILE, bis-séks/-til. 140. n. s. [bis and sex 
tilis, Lat.] Leap year. Brown. 


Ps Mr. Scott places the accent on the first syllable of 
\” this word; Dr. Kenrick on the firat and last ; Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Dr. Johnson, W. Johnston, Dr. Ash, Buchanan, 
Perry, Entick, and Bailey, on the second ; Mr. Scott, Dr. 
Kenrick, and W. Johnston, pronounce the last i long, 
as intile. But as the accent is on the second syllaly 
by so great a majority, analogy determines the last i to 
be short. W. 


{BEBSON, bis’-sin. 166. a. [brpen, Sax.] Blind. 

! PAKS i. 

BFSTRE, bis'-tar. n.s. [Fr.] A colour made of 

chimney soot boiled, and then diluted with water ; 

used by painters in washing their designs. 

'BI'STORT, bis’-tért. n.s. [bistorta, Lat.] A plant; 

| snake-rweed, 

BISTOURY, bis’-tar-¢. 314. n.s. [bistouri, Fr.] A 
surgcon’s instrument for making incisions. Chambh, 

BISU LCOUS, bl-sdl/-kas. a. (Bisulca us, Lat.] Clo- 

| venfooted. Brown. 

| BIT 4, bit. n. s. [brcol, Sax.] The iron appartenances 
of a bridle. Farrier’s Dict. 

The BITS*. ‘Two main pieces of timber, to which 
the cable is fastened when the ship rides at anchor. 

BIT §, bit. n.s, As much meat asis put into the mouth 
at once. Shak. A small piece of any thing. Dry- 
den. ASpanish West Indian silver coin, valued at 
seven-pence halfpenny. 

| To BIT, bit. v. a. To put the bridle upon a horse. 

BITCH, bitsh. n!s. [breca, btece, Sax.] The female 
of the canine kind. Spenser. A name of reproach 
for a woman. Pope. 

To BITES, bite. u.a. pret. I it, part. pass. I have 
bit, or bitten, [brcan, Sax.) To crush with the 
teeth. Shak. ‘To give pain by cold. Shak, To 
hurt of pain with reproach. Roscommon. To cut ; 
to wound. Shak. To make the mouth smart. 
Chaucer, To cheat; to trick. Pope. 

BITE, bite. 2.s. The seizure of any thing by the 
teeth. Dryden. The act of a fish that takes the 
bait. Walton. A cheat; a trick. Swift. 


sharper. 
BI'TER, bl’-tar. 98. 2. s. He that bites. Camden. A 
fish apt to take the bait. Walton. A tricker; a 


deceiver. Spectator. = : 
BI'TING®, bi-ting. x. s. The act of biting. Wisdom, 








| 





| 








| xvi. Wounding with censure or reproach. Donne, 
| ; : 
| BI'TINGLY®, b-ting-Ie. ad. Jeeringly. Harrington. 


V'TLESS*, bit’-Iés. a, Not having a bit or bridle. 


iB 
| Sir R. Fonshavve. : 
BI'TTACLE, bit/-t4-kl. 405. n.s. A frame of timber 
in the steerage of a ship, where the compass 1s 
laced. Dict. . 
BITTEN, bit’-tn. part. pass. from T'o bite. ; 
BI'TTER$, bit’-tar. st ad , Sax.] Having a 


BLA 


BLA 


i? 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat —mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


hot acrid taste. Bacon. Sharp ; cruel, 

erage Amos, vii. Painful : sate - bw 
. Sharp; reproachful. Shak. Mou ; - 

aficted. Job, in. a manner unpleasing or 

hurtful. PWatts. 


BITTER’, bit/-tdr. n.s. Any thing bitter. Locke. 
In medicine, a bitter plant, bark, or root. 

BI'TTERFUL*, bit/-tar-fal, a. ‘Full of bitterness. 
Chaucer. Ob. T. 

BI'TTERGOURD, bit’-tir-gérd. n.s. The name 


| BLACK-GUARD, bide 


Shak. || BLACK-CATTLE, blik’-kat-l. n.s. Oxen, bulls, 


cows. Swi 
TH, blik-érth’, n.s, Mould. Wood- 
ward, 
gar an agate blak’-Ide. a. Having black eyes. 
BLACK-FACED*, blik’-faste. a. Having a dark or 
black face. Sh 
’, 332. n.s. A dirty fel- 
low ; probably first apphed to those mean depend- 


ants, in great houses, who carried coals to kitchens, 
halls, &c, Stanihurst. 


In a bitter manner. Zeph. i. Sharply; severely. || BLACK-JACK*, blak’.jak. .s. The leathern cup 


| 

j 

of a plant. 
BITTERLY, biv-tar-lé. ad. With a bitter taste. | 
| 


ie 

BI'TTERN, bit’-térn. 98. n. s. 
with long legs, and a long bill, which feeds upon 
fish. Walton. 

BI'TTERN, bi'-tdrn. n. s. A vere bitter liquor, used 
in the aN ores of Epsom salt. Quincy. 

BI'TTERNESS, bit'-tdr-nés. n.s. A bitter taste. 
Locke. Malice. Clarendon 
Satire. Bacon. Sorrow. Shakspeare. 

BITTERSWEET, bit’-tdr-swétt. n.s. An apple 
which has a compound taste of sweet and bitter. 


South. 
BI'TTERVETCH, bit'’-tar-vétsh. n. s. A plant. 
BI'TTERWORT, bit’-tdr-wari. n. s, An herb. 
BI'TTOUR, bit-tar. n. s. The bittern. Dryden, 
BITU'ME. bé-tame’. n. s. Bitumen. May. 
BITUMED*, bé-tim'd’. a. Smeared with pitch. 


Shakspeare. 

BITUMEN §, bé-td/-mén. 118, 503. n.s. [Lat.] A fat 
unctuous matter dug out of the earth, or scummed 
off lakes. Bacon. 


&P This word, from the propensity of our language to the 
antepenultimate accent, is often pronounced with the 
stress on the first syllable, as if written bit'-w-men ; and 
this last mode of sounding the word may be considered 
as the most common, though not the most learned pro- 
nunciation. For Dr. Ash is the only orthoépist who 
places the accent on the first syllable ; but every one! 
who gives the sound of the unaccented vowels, except | 
Buchanan, very improperly makes the ¢ long, as in idle ; 
but if this sound be long, it ought to be elender, as in the 
second syllable of visible, terrible, &c. 117,551. W. 


BITU'MINOUS, bé-td/-mé-nas, 118. a. Having the 
nature of bitamen. 

BIVA’LVE, bi’-valv. 118. a. [binus and valve, Lat.] 
aire two valves or shutters. Woodward. 

BIVA/LVULAR, bi-val/-vi-lar. a. Having two 
valves. Dict. 

BI'VIOUS*, bl’-vé-ds. a. [bivius, Lat.] That leadeth 
different ways. Brown. 

To BY VOUAC*. v. a Dy To continue under 
arms all night, See Brovac. 

BIYXWORT, biks’-wart. n.s. An herb. Dict. 

BYZANTINE, biz’-in-tine. 149. n.s. [from Byzan- 
masts ee great piece of gold, valued at fifteen 
pounds, which the king effereth upon high festival 
days. Camden. 

Perry is the only ortho&pist who pronounces the last 

oe fs this word katt: and br. head remarks, that the 
first syllable ought to be spelled with y, as the word 
arises from the custom established among the emperors 
of Constantinople, anciently called Byzantium. W. 


To BLAB§, blab. v.a. [blabberen, Teut.] To tell what 
ought to be kept secret. Shak. To tell ; in a good 
sense. Shakspeare, 

To BLAB, blab. v.n. To tattle ; to tell tales. Shak. 

BLAB, blab. n.s. A telltale. Bacon. 

BLA'BBER, blab’-bar. n. s. A telltale. Sherwood, 

To BLA/BBER, blab’-bir. v.n. To whistle to a 
horse. To falter; to fib. 

BLA’/BBERLIPPED. See Blospservirrep. 

BLACK §, blak. a. [blac, Sax.] Of the colour of night. 
Proverbs, vii. Dark. 1 Kings, xviii. Cloudy of 
countenance. Shak, Morrible; wicked. Dryden, 
Obscure. Archdeacon Arnway. Dismal. Shak. 

BLACK-BROWED, blak’-brédd. a. Having black 
eyebrows. Shak. 

BLACK-BRYON 
of a plant. 


of elder times. Milton 


butor, Fr.) A bird || BLACK-LEAD, blak-léd’.n.s. A mineral in the 


lead mines, used for pencils. Peacham. 


| BLACK-MAIL, blak’-male. n.s, A certain rate paid 


to men allied with robbers for protection. Coue/. 


| BLACK-MOUTHED*, blak’-méarn’d. a. Using 


scurrilous, Killingbeck. 


foul lan age 
Sharpness. Shak. BLACK-MO} DAY®*, bldk-mian/-dé. n.s. Easter- 


Monday, which in the 34th of Edw. 11. happened 
to be fall dark of mist and hail, and so , that 
many men died on their horses’ backs with the cold. 


BLACK-PEOPLED*, blak-pé’-pld. a. Having peo- 
le of a black colour. ys. 

BLACK-PUDDING, blak-pdd’-ding. ». s. A kind 
of food made of blood and grain. ffudibras. 

BLACK-ROD, blak-réd’. n. s. The usher belongin 
to the order of the garter; so called from the //ac 
rod he carries in his hand: He is of the king’s 
chamber, and likewise usher of the parliament. 


Corel. 

BLACK-VISAGED*, blak-viz'-idj’d. a. Having a 
black appearance. Marston. 

BLACK, blak. n.s. A black colour, Shak. Mourn- 
ing. Hales. A blackamoor. That part of the eve 
which is black. Dighy. A stain. Rowley. 

To BLACK, blak. v. a. To blacken. Boyle. 

BLA’/CKAMOOR, blak’-4-mére. n.s. A man by na- 
ture of a black complexion. Locke. 

BLA/CKBERRIED Heath, blik’-bér-rid-héeth. A 


lant. 

BLACKBERRY, blak’-bér-ré._n. vo ist aa 
Sax.] The fruit of the bramble. Shakspeare. 

BLA‘CKBIRD, blak’-bard. 2. s. The name of a 
bird. Carew. 

BLA‘CKCOCK®, blAk’-kék. n.s. The heath-cock. 
Boswell. 
To BLA’CKEN, blak/-kn. 103. v.a. To make black. 
Prior. To darken. South. To defame. South. 
To BLA'/CKEN, blik’-ku. v.n. To grow black. 
Dryden. 

BLA’CKENER%, blik/-kn-ar. n. s. He who black- 
ens any ak Sherwood, 

BLA‘CKISH, blik’-ish. a. Somewhat black. Boy/e. 

BLA‘CKLY*, blak’-lé. ad. Darkly, in colour, Sack- 
ville. Atrociously. Feltham. 

BLA’‘CKMOOR, blak’-mdére. 2. s. A negro. Brown. 
BLA/CKNESS, blAk/-nés. n.s. A black colour. 
Locke. Darkness. Shakspeare. Atrociousness. 
BLA‘CKSMITH, blAk’-smith. n.s. A smith that 

works in iron; so called from being very smutty. 


Howell. 

BLA/CKTAIL, blak’-tale. n.s. A kind of perch 
ruffs) or ; 

BLACK THORN , blak’-thdrn. 2. s. The sloe. Hab- 


BLA’ DDER §, blad/-dar. 98. n. s. [blabdpe, Sax.] 
That vessel in the body which contains the urine. 

Ray. A blister; a ogee 

BLA’/DDER-NUT, blad’-dar-nat. n.s, A plant. 

BLA/DDER-SENNA, blid’-dar-sén’-A. n. s. A plant. 

BLA‘DDERED*, blid’-dard. a. Swoln like a blad- 


der. Dryden. 

BLADE 4, blade. n. s, [bled, bleb, Sax.] The spire 
of grass before it grows to seed. Bacon, 

BLADE, blade. n.s, The sharp part of a weapon 
distinct from the handle. Spenser. A brisk man 


re. 
, bldk-bri/-b-né, n. s. The name |! “either fierce or gay, called so in contempt, Ful 


ler, 


140 


BLA 


. BLE 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt —tibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—péiand ;—thin, THis. 


The scapula, 


BLADE of the Shoulder. i s. 
or scapular bone. 


BLA/DEBONE, blAde’-bdne. 


Pope. 
To BLADE, blade. v. a. To furnish with a blade. 
BLA‘DED, bla’-déd. a. Having blades or spires. 


Shaxspeare. 
BLA’ DESMITH*, blade’-smith. n.s. A sword cut- | 
BLAIN, blan ey kala a! 
A lane. n.s. [blesene, Sax. tule 5 a 
botch. Exodus, oe ee | 
BLA/MABLE, bli’-ma-bl. 405. a. Calpable. Dryd. 
BLA MABLENESS, bla’-ma-bl-nés. n. s. Culpable- 
ness. Whitlock. 
BLA/MABLY, bla/-mA-bld. ad. Culpably. Ayliffe. 
To BLAMES, blame. v. a. [blamer, Fr.] To censure. 
Shokspeare. To blemish. Spenser. | 
BLAME, blame. n.s. Imputation of a fault. Hiy-| 





Xr We sometimes hear this word pro 


BLA‘SPHEMOUS, blis’-f¢-mas. a. Impiously irrev- 


erent with regard to God, Sidney. 


unced with the 
accent on the second syllable, like blaspheme ; and as 
the word i mare in Latin has the second syllable 
long, and the English word has the same number of syl- 
lables, it has as good a right to the accent on the second 
syllable, as sonorous, bitumen, acumen, &c.; but plac- 
ing the accent on the first syllable of blasphemous is by 
much the most polite; as, unfortunately for the other 
pronunciation, though a learned one, it has been adopt- 
ed by the vulgar. 503. WW. 


BLA‘/SPHEMOUSLY, blas’-fé-miis-lé. ad. With 
wicked irreverence, Swift. 

BLA’SPHEMY, blas’-fé-mé. n.s. An offering of 
some indignity, or injury, unto God hiinself, either 
by words or writing. Ayliffi 


e. 
werd. Crime. Hooker. Hurt. Spenser. T'oblame || BLAST'§, blast. n.s. [bleypt, Sax.J] A gust or puff 


means without excuse. Shakspeare. 

BLA'MEFUL, blAme’-fal. a. Criminal. Shakspeare. 

BLAMELESS, blime’-lés. a. Guiltless ; innocent. 
Wisrloin, x. 

BLA'MELESSLY, bldme’-lés-lé. ad. Innocently. 
Hammond. 

BLA’ MELESSNESS, blame’-lés-nés. n.s. Inno- 
cence. Hammond. 

BLA'MER, bla’-mér. 98. n.s. A censurer. Donne, | 

BLA'MEWORTHINESS*,  blame’-war-rHé-nés. | 
n. 8. What is deserving blame. A. Smith. 

BLA MEWORTHY, bldine’-wir-rié. a. Culpable. | 
Martin. j 

7'o BLANCHS4, blansh. 
whiten. Shak, 
‘To slur; to balk. Bacon 


of wind. Shak. ‘The sound made by blowing any 
instrument of wind musick. Shak. The stroke of a 
malignant planet. Job, iv. 

To BLAST, blast. v. a. To strike with some sudden 
plague. Shak, To make towither. Shak. ‘Toin- 
jure; to make infamous, Stillingfleet. To cut off. 
Arlnthnot. To confound. Shakspeare. 

BLA’STER®, blAst’-dr. x. s. One who strikes as with 
a blast. Beeemont and Fletcher. 
ta ala bldst/-mént. n. s. Blast. Shakspeare. 

samt Fag hel blA’-tdnt. a, [blattant, Fr.] Bellowing as 


: a calf. Dryden. 
v.a, [blanchir, Fr.] Toj| To BLATCLE. See To Biotcu. 
To strip or peel off. Wiseman.|| BLATERA’TION, blat-tr-d’-shin. n.s. [blateratio, 


Lat.] Noise. Coles. 


To BLANCH, bldnsh. v. n. To evade; to shift. Ba- || BLATERO/ON®, blat-tar-réén/. n.s. A. babbler. 


com. 
RLA‘NCHER, blan‘-shér. 98. . s. A whitener. 
BLAND 4, bland. a. [blandus, Lat.] Soft ; mild. Mil- 
fon, 
BLANDA/TION®, blin-da/-shdid? n. s. A piece of | 
flattery. Camden. | 
BLANDI’LOQUENCE*, blin-dil’-6-kwénse. 1. s. 
Fair and flattering speech. Gloss. Anglicana Nova; 
To BLA'N DISH, bidn’-dish. v.a. [blandir, Fr.] To! 
smooth; to sofien. Chaucer. | 


Howell. 

To BLA/TTER, biat’-tar. v.n. [blateren, Teut.] To 
make a senseless noise. Spenser. 

BLAY, bla. n.s. A smali river fish; a bleak. 

BLAZE 4, blaze. n.s. [blare, Sax.] A flame. Shek. 
Publication. Milton, Biaze is a white mark upon 
a horse, descending from the forehead almost to 
the nose. Farrier’s Dict. 

To BLAZE, blaze. v.n. To flame. Bacon. To be 


conspicuous. 


BLA‘NDISHER?, blin’-dish-dr. n. s. One who blan- || To BLAZE, blaze. v.a. To publish. Sidney. To 


lishes. Ci ve. 

BLA‘NDISHING®*, blan’-dish-fng. n.s, Blandish- 
ment, Beannont, H 

BLA‘NDISHMENT, blan‘-dish-méat. n.s. Act of 
fondness. Spenser. Soft words, Bacon. Kind 
treaiment. Sg ’ 

BLANK $, blank. a. [dlanc,Fr.] White. Milton. | 
Without writing. Shak. Pale; confused. Milton. 
Without rhyme. Shakspeare. ° 





BLANK, blank. n. s. A void space on paper. Swift. || : 
A paper | BLA’ZON, bla’-zn. n. 8, The art of drawing coats of 


A lot, by which nothing is gained. Shak. 
from which the writing iseffaced. Dryden. A pa-! 
per unwritten. Shak. The point to which an ar- 
row is directed. Shak. Aim; shot. Shak. Ob- 
Pa to which any thing is directed. Shakspeare, 
o BLANK, blank. v.a. To damp; to confuse. 
Shakspeare. ‘To efface; to annul, Spenser. 
ined ‘ET, —— n. 8, [blanchette, F'r.] A 
woollen cover, ‘ad commonly a a 
Shakspeore. A kind of pear. pie aes 
To BLA‘NKET, blank’-it. v.a. To. cover with a 
blanket. Shak. To toss in a blanket. B. Jonson. 
BLA‘NKETING?®, blank’-it-ing. n.s. Tossing in a 
blanket. Se 
BLA’NKLY, blank’-lé. ad. In a blank manner. 
To BLARE, blare. r.n. [blaren, Dut.) ‘To bellow ; 


to roar. Shiner. 

To BLASPHE’ME ‘§, bias-féme’, v.a. [blasphemo, low 
Lat.] To speak in terms of impious irreverence of 
God. 1 Kings, xxi. To speak evil of. Shat- . 

To BILASPHE ME, blas-feme’. v. x. To speak blas- 


hemy. Shak. , 
BLASPHE MER, blas-f¢/-mdr. n.s. A wretch that! 
speaks of God in impious terms. 1 Timothy,i. | 
BLASPHE MING*, blas-f¢me’-ing. n, s. The act of | 
blasphemy. Sir E. Sandys, 








To set a white mark on trees, 


blazon. Spenser. 
‘ = of the bark, in order to their 


by paring off a p 
being sold or felle 
BLA’ZER, bla’-zir. 98, n.s. One that spreads re- 


OBLA‘ZON_ bla’-2n. 170. v.a. [dlasonner, Fr} To 


explain, in proper terms, the figures on ensigns ar- 
morial. Addison. To deck. Garth. To display. 
Shak. To celebrate. Shak. To blaze about. 


Titus Andronicus 
arms. Peacham. ‘Show ; divulgation, Shak. Cel- 
ebration. Shakspeare. 

BLA’/ZONER®, bla’-zn-é. n.s. A herald; also ap 
evil speaker. Cotgrave. : 
BLA‘ZONRY, bld’-2n-ré. n. s. The art of blazoning 

Peacham. 

BLEA®, ble. n. s. That part of a tree which lies im 
mediately under the bark. Chambers. 

To BLEACH §, blé#tsh. v.a. [bleichen, Germ.] To 
whiten. Shakspeare. 

To BLEACH, bléétsh. v.n. To grow white. Shak. 

BS Se biééish’-Gr. m.s. A bleacher of 
clothes. 

BLE/ACHERY*, biéttsh’-é-ré. 2.5. The place 
where the bleacher exercises his trade. Pennant. 

BLEAK §, bléke. a. [blaec, Sax.) Pale. Gower. Cold; 
chill. Shakspeare. 

BLEAK, bitke. m.s. A small river fish. Walton. 

BLE/AKNESS, bléke’-nés. x. s. Coldness ; chilness. 
‘Addison. Paleness. Sherwood. 

BLE‘AKLY*®, bléke’-lé, ad. Coldly. May. 

BLE/AKY, bie’-ké, a, Bleak ; cold. Dryden. 

BLEAR §, bléér. «. Cenid Duich.] Dim with rheum 
or water. Bucon. Dim, Milton. | 

BLEAR-EYED*, sath a. Having sore eyes. 

t 


BLI ° BLO 
(IL? 559.—Fate, f ar, fi All, 1 fat z—me, mét ;—pine, pin i 
Sackville. Having an obscure understanding. But- | ing. Milton, To obscure to the understanding 


ler. Shilin . Toeclipse. P. Fletcher. 
To BLEAR, biéér. v.a. To make the eyes watery. 


BLIND, blind. x. s. Something to hinder the sight. 
VTE To dim the eyes, Raleig L' Estrange. Something to mislead the eye, or the 
_BLE/AREDNESS, bléé-réd-nés. 365. 2.8. The 
state of being bleared. Wiseman, 


ee Decay of Piety. A hiding place. 
To BLEAT §, biéte. v.n. [blazvan, Sax.] To cry as || 7'o BLN DFOLD, blind/-féld. v. a. To hinder from 
a shee 


~p. Shakspeare. seeir 
BLEAT. blete. n.s. The cry of a sheep or lamb. 









ig. Luke. 
BLI'N DFOLD, bilnd’-fold. a. Having the eyes cov 


Chapman. ered. Spenser. ; ; 
BLE ATING®, biéte’-ing. n. s. The cry of lambs or || BLINDLY, blind’-lé. ad. Without sight. Brorene. 
sheep. Bale 


Implicitly. Dryden. Without judgement. Dryden. 

BLINDMAN’S BUFF, blind-manz-baf’. n. s. Play 
in which some one is to have his eyes covered, and 
hunt out the rest of the company. Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

BLYVNDNESS, bilnd/-nés. n. s, Want of sight. Zech- 
ariah, xii. Ignorance. Spenser. 

BLUVNDNETTLE, blind’-nét-t]. n. s. A plant. 

BLI'NDSIDE, blind-side’. n. s. Weakness ; weak 
rart. Swift. 

BLY’ NDWORM, biind’-warm. n. s. A small viper, 
called a slow worm; not venomous, Shakspexre. 

| To BLINK 4, blink. v. n. [blincken, Danish.] To wink. 

Hudibras. To see obscurely. Shakspeare. 

| BLINK®, blink. n.s. A glimpse; aglance. Bp. Hall. 

| BLYNKARD, blink’-drd. 98. n. s. One that has bad 

|__eyes. Barret, Something twinkling. Hakewill. 

BLISS §, blis. n. s. [blippe, Sax.] The highest degree 
of happiness. Hooker. Felicity in general. Pope. 

BLISSFUL, blis’-fa. a, Happy in the highest de- 

ec. Spenser. 
B "VSSFULLY, blis’-fal-lé. ad. Happily. Sherwood. 
BLISSFULNESS, blis’-fal-nés. 2. s. Happiness. 


| Barrow. 
| BLI'SSLESS*, blis’-lés. a. Without bliss. Hawkins. 
i ELSnoo M, blis’-sim. v. n. To caterwau) ; to be 
; u u . 
| To BLI’SSOM, blis’-siin. v. a. To tup. 
BLIST*. Formerly used for blessed, or blest. 
BLIST* ue Wounded. Spenser. Ob. T’. 


LISTE 


BLEB, bléb. n. s. A blister. Sprat. 

BLEE*, ble. n. s. ie, Sax.] Colour; complexion. 
Chaucer. Ob. . 

7’o BLEED, bidééd. v. n. pret. I bled ; I have bled. 
{bledan, Sax.] To lose blood. Shak. To diea 
violent death. ig To lose blood medicinally. 
To drop, as blood. Pope. 

aie D, blééd. v. a. To let blood. Pope. 

BLATE. a. Bashful. 

To BLE/MISH 4, blém/-ish. rv. a. [blesmer, pe To 
— with any deformity. Sidney. To defame. 

ryden, 

BLEMISH, blém/-Ish. n. s. A mark of deformity. 
—— xxiv, Reproach. Hooker. A soil; taint. 
Sidney. 

BLE'MISHLESS*, blém’-ish-lés. a. Without blem- 
ish or + tr Feltham. 

BLE/MISHMENT®, blém/-ish-mént. n. s. Disgrace. 


Bp. Morton. 

To RLENCHS, blénsh. 352. v.n. To shrink. Shak. 

To BILENCH, blénsh. v. a. To hinder. Carew. 

BLENCH®, blénsh. n. s. [blencke, Teut.] A start. 
Shakspeare. 

BLE/NCHER‘®, blénsh’-dr. ». s. That which may 
frighten. Sir 7", Elyot. 

- Lene fhe. v. a pee I — ; ancient- 

‘, blent. [blendDan, Sax.] To mingle together. 

Haksgetrt, To iw | Fister.” To: colune. 


eat To blind. Spenser. $, blis’-tdr. 98. n. s. [bluyster, Dutch.] A 
BLENDER, blén’-dir. n. s. The person that min- || pustule formed by raising the cuticle. & 


Any swelling made by the separation of a film or 


les. Sherwood. 
skin from the other parts. Bacon. 


BLENT, biént. The obsolete participle of blend. 
To BLESS §, biés. v. a. preterit and participle, blessed || To BLVSTER, biis'-tar. v.n, To rise in blisters, 
or biest. [bleypran, Sax.] To make happy. Shak.|| _Shakspeare. 
‘To wish happiness to, Deut. xxxiii. To consecrate || Jo BLISTER, blis’-tar. v.a. To raise blisters by 
bya aia St. Matt. xiv. To praise; to celebrate. || some hurt. Shakspeare. To raise blisters with a 
Fit medical intention. Wiseman. 
| BLITE*, blhe. n.s. A genus of plants. Ash. 
BLITHE 4, bilrue. 467. a. (bide, Sax.] Gay; airy. 
+ Hooker. 
| BLI’THEFUL*, blirn’-fll. a. Gay. Minsheu. 
BLUVTHELY, bilrn’-lé. ad. In-a blithe manner. 
Robert of Gloucester. 
BLI’THENESS, blirn’-nés. = s. The 
BLI’THESOMENESS, blirn’-siim-nés. § quality of 
pout blithe. 
rag rh ag aa blirn’-sim. a. Gay; cheerful. 
uaips. 
To BLOAT, bléte. v. a. To swell, or make turgid. 
ryden. 
To BLOAT, bldte. v.n, To grow turgid. Arbuthnot. 


BLOAT, bléte. a. Swelled with intemperance. Shak 
BLO/ATEDNESS, bld/-téd-nés. n. s. Turgidness. 


00. 

BLE’SSED, blés’-séd. 361. .a.H - St. Luke, 
xxiii. Holy and h ye. ro a Happy in 
the joys of heaven. Revelation, xiv. Having re- 
ceived the benediction of another. Pope. 

B!.E/SSED Thistle. The name of a plant. 

BLY/SSEDLY, blés’-séd-lé. ad. Happily. Sidney. 

BLE/SSEDNESS, blés’-s8d-nés, n. s.” Happiness ; 
felicity. Sidney. Sanctity. Shak, Heavenly feli- 
city. South. Divine favour. Rom. iv. 

BLE ESER, blés’-sdir. 98. n.s. He that blesses. Bp. 

aylor, 

BLESSING, blés’-sing. 410. n.s. Benediction, 1 
Pet. ii. A declaration by which happiness is 
promised in a prophetick and authoritative man- 
ner. Bacon, Any of the means of happiness. Jsa. 
xix. Divine favour. Sh 

Arbuthnot 


BLEST, blést. 361. preterit and part. [from bless. ‘ 
snk: } BLOBBER, bliéb/-bar. 98. n.s. A bubble. Carew. 


Pop. 
BLEW, bhi. The preterit from blow. Knolles. BLOBBERLIP, bldb/-bar-Itp. n. s. A thick lip. 
BLEYME. x. s. An inflammation in the foot of a Dryden. 
horse. Fuarrier’s Dict. BLO/BBERLIPPED, bidb/-bér-lipt. : a. Having 
BLIGHT, blhe. 393. . s. [blaypt, Sax.] Mildew. |] BLO’/BLIPPED, bidb’-lipt. swelled or 
Temple. Any thing nipping, or blasting. L’ Estrange. || _ thick lips. Grew. 
To BLIGHT, bile. v. a. "Ko corrupt with mildew, || BLOCK 9, blék. n. s. [block, Dutch.] A heavy piece 
Woodward. In general, to blast. Locke. of timber. Abp. Cranmer. A mass of matter. Ad- 
To BLIN*, bin. v. a. (blinnan, Sax.) To cease, or |} dison. A massy body. Swift. A rude piece of 
stop. Spenser. Ob, 7’. matter, Stilling fleet. The piece of wood on which 
BLIND§, blind. a. (blind, Sax.) Deprived of sight. || hats are formed. Shak. The wood on which crim- 
Digby. Intellecwally dark. Dryden. Unseen; pri-|| _ inals are beheaded. Shak. An obstruction. Decay of 
vate. Hooker. Not easily discernible. Bacon. | Piety, A sea term fora pulley. A blockhead. Donne 
To BLIND, blind. v.a. To make blind. Shakspeare. || To BLOCK, bldk. v. a. [bloquer, Fr.] To shut up 
Yo darken. Dryden. Too darken the understand-| Clarendon. 
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—nd, méve, ndr, nét ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dfl ;—péband ;—thin, THis. 
BLOCK-HOUSE, bidk’-hédise. n.s. A fortress to gag rier ae ae blad/+shéd-ding. n.s. Shed- 


defend a harbour. Carew. 
BLOCK-TIN, blék-tin’. n. s. Pure or unmixed tin. 


8s ve, blék-kAde’. n.s. A siege carried on 
mt puockebe lace. 


A gia 


BLOCKHBAD. bidk’-hd, n.s. A stupid fellow. 
got OCKHEADED, blék-héd’-@d. a. Stupid; dull. 
BLOCKH "ADLY*, bidk’-héd-lé, a. Like a block- 


BLOC  CKISHL b bidk’-ish. a. Stupid; dull. Shakspeare. 
BLOCKISHLY, bldk’/-ish-lé. ad. In a stupid man- 


Harmar 
BLOCKISHNESS, biék’-ish-nés. n. s. Stupidity ; 
dulness. Hakewill. 
BLO'CKLIKE*, bidk’-like. a. Stupid. Beaumont 
and Fletcher 


BLOMARY, bidm’ -A-ré. x.s. The first forge in the 
iron mills. 

'-BLONKET, bldn/-kat. a. Gray. § 

BLOOD $, blad. 308. n. 


Spenser. 

(blob, , Sax.] The red liquor 

that circulates in the bodies of animals. Genesis, i ix. 

ee rogeny. Shakspeare. Family ; kindred. 

escent; lineage. Dryden. ood royal ; 

Pal inane Shakspeare. Birth ; high extraction. 

Murder ; violent death. Shak. Life. 2 Sam. 

The carnal art of man. Matthew, xvi. Tem- 

of — Hudibras, Hot spark ; man of fire. 
uice of any thing. Genesis, xlix. 

To BLOOD, Dos dd. v. a. To stain with blood. den. 
To inure to blood, as a hound. Spenser. To let 
blood medically. ‘To heat ; 3, to exasperate, ¥ 

BLOOD- BESPOTTED®, blad’-bé-spér'-téd. a, 
Spotted with blood. Shak 


iv. 
speare. 
BLOOD-BOLTERED, bidd/-bdl-tard. a. Having 
BLOOD-CONSU MING*, blid’-k6n-sime’-ing. part. 
a. Consuming or wastin i the blood. Shakspeare. 
the blood froze 
BLOOD-HOT, id ht a : Hot in the same degree 
To BLOOD-LET, bifid’-lét. v.n 
To bleed. Arbuthnot. 
- a. LETTER, gg % s.[blodlerepe, 
A phlebotomist. 
BI 500 
agistrates. 
ID-SHAKEN*, bliid/-shA-kn. part.a. Having 
BLOOD-STAINED*, bldd/-stin’d. a. Smeared or 
stained with blood. SI 
with blood. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
BLOOD-STONE, bifid’-stdhe. n. pak! ‘so cag The 
al cli blad/-swoln. a. Suffused with 
blood. May. 
shed blood. § 
BLOOD-VESS L., bldd’-vas-sil, n.s. A vessel which 
BLOODFLOWER, bifid/-fidar. n. s. A plant. 
BLOODGUFLTINESS, blad/-gilt-d-nés. n. s. Mur- 
follows by the scent, and seizes with great fierce- 
mess. 


the hair of the head clotted with blood. Shakspeare. 
BLOOD-FRO “ar This -frd-zn. part. a. Having 
with blood. Locke. 
n. [blodlevan, Sax.] 
-RED*, blad/-réd. a. a Bed as blood. Mirror 
cor Mi 
B 
the blood put in commotion. B. Jonson. 
hakspeare. 
BLOOD-SIZED*, blad’-siz’d. a. Smeared or sized 
name of a stone. Wood 
BLOOD-T RSTY, blad’-thars-t¢. a. Desirous to 
conveys the blood. Addison. 
BLO OLHOUND, blad’-héind. n. s. A hound that 
Dryden 
BLO ODILY, blad’-é-lé. ad 


ad. Cruelly. Shakspeare. 
BLO/ODINESS, blad/-¢-nés. n.s. The state of being 
bloody Sharp . The dis pra to shed blood. Le Neve. 


BLOODLESS, blad‘-lé Without blood ; dead. 
Shakspeare. Without slaughter. Waller. Without 
Spirit or activity. Shakspear 

BLOODSHED, bs be s. The crime of mur- 

r. Spenser. Slaughter. 

BLO ODSHEDDER- Oita bkd dt. n.s. Mur- 

derer. Exclus. 


atler. 
\dk-kAde’. v.a. To shut up by | 


of blood. Homilies, ii. 
BLOODSHOT, blad’-shét. 103. a. Filled 
BLOODSHO'T spa bldd/-shét-tn. § with blood 

barsting from its r vessels. Garth. 
| BLO/ODSUCKE * dd/-sik-dr. n.s, A leech; any 
thing that sucks blood. A cruel man. Shak 
BLO’ ee et blad’-shk-ing. part. a. pek- 


| BLOODWARM* bida blad’- wirm. a. Lukewarm. Coles. 
leary blad/-wite. n. s. [blodpite, Sex. 
A fine ancient! f. paid as a compensation for blood. 


BLOODWOR’ dd’-wart. n.s. A plant. 

ae Pei bltid’-2. a. Stained with blood. Cruel. 

To SELOODY®, blad’-¢. v.a. [bloeden, Teut.] To 
make blood ” Beaumont and letcher. 

BLO/ODY- YED*, mack ide. a. Having bloody 
or cruel e 

BLO/ODY SACED®. bik’ bldd’-é- faste. part.a. Having 
a bloody arance. Shak 

BLOODY-' UX, blad/4-fliks. n.s. The dysen- 
tery, in which the excrements are mixed with blood. 
Arluthnot. 

BLO‘ODY-FLUXED*, blad/-é-flakst. @. Afflicted 


with the bloody-flux. Bp. Hall 

BLO/ODY-HU! ‘TING®. bldd-t-hdin-ting. part. a. 
Hunting for blood. Shakspear 

— ‘-MINDED, bifid’ Ly -d-rnind-dd. a. Cruel. 


BLOODY. — blad’-¢-réd. a. Having the coiour 
of bloed. Transactions. 
BLOODY.SCE ERED*, blid’-¢-sép-tér'd. port. 
a. Having a sceptre obtained by blood. Shakspeare. 
BLOOM$, biéém. x. s. [bloma, Goth.}] A blossom. 
Milton. "The state of i immaturity. Dryden. The blue 
colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. A 
iece of iron wrought into a mass, two feet square. 
gs OOM pre v.a. To produce the blossom. 
A uce, as blossoms. Spenser. 
To BI BLOOM, biéém. v.n.'To bring blossoms. Bucon. 
To be in a state of youth. Pope 
BL eng a blédmy’-ing-Jé. ‘ad. Ine blooming 


BLO'OMY blé3m/-mé. a. Full of blooms. Milton. 

BLORE, bilére. n. s. Act of blowing; blast. Chapman. 

BLO/SSOM §, blds’-sdm. 166. n.s. (bloy'me, Sax.] 
The flower that grows on a plant, previous to the 
seed or fruit. Mckee, 

To BLOSSOM, bids’-sim. v. n. To put forth blos- 
soms. Shakspeare. 

BLO/SSOMY*, biés’-siim-. a. Full of blossoms. 
Chaucer. 

To BLOT §, biét. v. a. [blotter, Fr.] To obliterate. 

cat To efface; to erase. Dryden. To 
make black spots on, Ascham. To diegrace. Shak. 
To darken. Conley. 

BLOT, biét. n.s. An obliteration of writing. Dryden. 
Extinction | light. Milton. A blur. A spot in 

utation. ShaXspeare. 

BLOTCH, biétsh. x. s. [from blot.] A spot upon the 

skin. Hare 

a BLOTCH®, i: : v. a. Toblacken. Harmar. 

To BLOTE, bidte. v. a. To dry by the smoke ; as 
bloted herrings. Sherwood. 

BLOTTING, blét’-ting. 2. s. The making spots or 

marks on paper. Bp. Taylor. 

BLOW §, bio 324. n.s. Tide, ae .] Astroke. Shak, 
The stroke of death. Dry A sudden calamity. 
rae a action. Dryden, The act of a 

by which she lodges eggs in flesh. Chapman. 

BLOV bk. n. 2. feign, Oc} Bloom. Tatler. 

ToBLOW §, bld. v.n. pret. blew; particip. pass. blown, 

blapan, Sax.) ‘To make a current of air. Ecclus. 
den, To pant. Shak, To breathe. L’ Estrange. 
To sound with being blown. Afi/ton. ‘To sound, 
Joshua.—To blow over. ‘To poss away without ef- 
fect. Bacon. To blow up. To fly into the air by 
the force of gun-powder, Tatler. 
To BLOW, blo. rv. a. ‘To drive by the wind. Shak. 
| ‘To inflame with wind, Isaiah, 'T'o swell. Shak. 'To 
14 


BLU 


BOA 


(7 559.—Fite, fir, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—pline, pin ;— 


form into shape by the breath. Boyle. ‘To sound 
wind ge ea pe To “ ae ap nga 

‘0 ryden.—To out 
To To extinguish by wood Shak. To blow up. To 
raise, or swell wit1 breath ; to inflate; to burst with 


npowder, Shak. To blow To kindle. Dry- 
=e To blow To move ya Addison. 
To blow u 'o make stale. ddison. 


To BLOW bld. v.n. To bloom. Ailton, 

To BLOW, bid. v. a. T’o cause to blossom. B. Jonson. 

BLOWER, blé’-fir. n.s. A melter of tin. Carew. 
S hess which draws up the fire in a stove or chim- 


BLU WING, blé/-ing. n. s. The act of blowing ; as 
the blowing of the wind. 
BLOWN, bléne. The participle passive of blow. -Sid- 


nev. 

BLO’ WBALL+*, bld/-bawl. n. s. The herb dandelion 
in seed. B. Jonson. 

wget batoaag, , bld/-pipe. n. s. A tube used by various 
rtifice 

BLO’ W POINT, bié’-pdint. ns. A child raplay. Donne. 

BLOWTH, bléth. 2. s. Bloom. Raleigh 

BLOWZE, blddze. 323. n.s. A reddy, fat-faced 
wench, Bp, Hull. 

BLOWZY, blda’-28. a. Sun-burnt ; high coloured, 

‘o swell. Afir- 


7 BLUB®, blab. v. a. [See Ble j 
rates, 
blab/-bar. n.s. The fat of whales. 


ror for Me 

BLU’ BBER 4, 

BLU’ BRER®, blab/-bar. n.s. The sea-nettle. 

To BLU'BBER, blab/-bar. ». x. To weep in such a! 
manner as to swell the cheeks. Shakspeare. 

7 BLU‘BBER, blab’-bar. v.a. To swell the cheeks 
with wee eb, oe, 

LL Pde rag ED, blab@bir'd. particip. a. Swelled. 


BLUDGEON, bldd’-jan. 259. n.s. A short stick, with | 
one end loaded, used as an offensive weapon. 


sapere §, bld. 335. é. [blep, Sax] One of the seven || B-T. n.s. A note in musick. 


inal colours. S 


BLU'NTNESS, cvontigy n. s. Want of edge 
Suckli Coarseness. ore P 
BLUNT ITTED, bldnt’-wit-téd, a, Dull; stupid. 
BLURS, bla. n,s. [borra, Span.] A blot; a stain. 
To BLUR, blar. v. a. To blot. Shakspeare. To stain. 
Hudibras. 


To BLURT, blart. v.a. To inadvertently. Shak. 
To BLUSH$, blash. r. n. ite Dutch.] To beiray 
shame or confusion, by a red colour on the ch 
or forehead. Shak, ‘To carry a red colour. Shak, 
To BLUSH, blash. v. a. To make red. Shakspeare 
BLUSH, blash. n.s. The colour in the cheeks raised 
by shame or confusion, Pope. A red or purple 
colour. Sudden appearance ; as, first blush, Locke. 
Resemblance. 
BLU’/SHET™, blash’-€t. 2. s. A young modest girl. 
. Jonson. 
BLU/SHFU UL*, blash/-fal. a. Full of blushes. Thoms. 
gape thas “ha lish’ -ing. n. s. The appearance of 


colour. B. 
BLU’SHL SS*, ah las, a. Without a blush ; im- 
‘.€, a. Having the colour of a blush. 


udent. Sandys. 
BLU’/SHY, bl 
Bacon 
To BLU/STER oe aoe v = fs ee from a] 
To roar as a storm. ‘o bully. Druden. 
To BLU'STER*, ae age v. a. To blow down. 


Seasonable Sermon. 

BLU'‘STER, blds’-tir. 2. s. Roar of storms. Shak. 
Noise. Swift. Turbulence. Shakspeare. Boast. 
I’ Estrange. 

BLU’/STERER, blas’-tar-dr. x. s. A swagegerer. 


Si 
ge os STERING*, blas/-tdr-ing. n. s. Tumult; noise. 
BLU’ SiEROUS, blas’-t@r-ds, A ee Shak, 
Temple ic 


BO, bd. ¢ nr aconotiecen 


BLU ‘EBOTTLE, bléy-bot-tl, n.s. A flower of the}| BO’AR §, bore. 295. n.s. (ban, Sax. iio rmeleswinés 


oe shape. Ray. A fly with a large blue belly. 
BLUE-EYED, bli’-Ide. a. Having blue eyes. Cra-; 
BLUE-HAIRED, bli’-hdr’d. a, Having blue hair. 


Milton 
BLU’ ELY, bliy-lé. ad. With a blue colour. More. 
BLUENESS, bli/-nés. n.s. The quality of bei 
peda Boyle. -The livid appearance over 
BLUE-VEINED®, biiy-van’d. a. Having blue streaks 


or Veins. Shakspeare. 
BLUFF, biaf. a. Big. Dryden. Obtuse. Atkins. 
~nds. 1. 5. Surliness ; bloated- 


BLU‘FFNESS*, bl 
ness. The World. 
BLU‘ISH, bld’-ish. a. Blue in a small degree. Shak. 





Sh 
| BO/AR-SPEAR, bdew snes. n.s. A spear used in 


hunting the boar. 

BOARD $, bérd. n. s, Tb Sax.] A piece of wood 
of — len ee breadth than t ee = 

A table, Spenser. Entertainment. Dr 

Able at which a council or court is held. Clar- 
endon. An assembly seated at a table; a court 
of j ret Bacon. The deck of a ship. den. 

To BOARD, bord. v, a. To enter a ship by force. 
8 . To attack; to accost. Spenser. To 
lay with boards. Moxon. 

To BOARD, bérd. v.n. To live in a house at a cer- 
tain rate for eating. Herbert 

0 BOARD, bord. v.a. To place as a boarder in 

snother's house, 


BLUISHNESS, eee. n.s. A small degree || BO/ARDABLE*, bérd’-4-bl.a. Approachable. Sher- 


of blue colour. 
To BLU'NDER$, 
— ] To mistake grossly. South. To flounder. | 


tcood. 
tan’. 98. v. n. [blrenderen, | BOARD-WAGES, bérd-wi’-jiz. 99. n.s. Wages 


peat to servants to keep themselves in victuals. 


To BL LUND SR, blan/-dar. v. a. ‘To mix ; Sookishily. BO'A RDER, bér’-dér. n. s. One that eais with an- 


TOM ay To make to blunder, Ditt 
se he eR, ‘bldn’-dar. 2. s. peekipe oct Ad- 


BLUNDERBUSS, blin’-dar-biis, n. s. A gun that is 
discharged with many bullets. den. 

BLU/NDERER, blin’-dér-ar. n. s. A man that com- 
mits share Watts 

BILUNDERHEAD, bliin’-dar-h@d. n.s. A stupid 
fellow. L’ Estrange. 

BLU/NDERINGLY*, blan’-dar-ing-Ié. ad. In a blun- 
dering manner. Lewis, 

BLUNT §, blant. a. Dull on the — . Dull 
in CET OR not civil. 


a BLUNT ahi sna v. a. To dull the edge or point. 
1re, 
BLUNTING® In bitat’in — estraint. Bp. T'aulor. 
BLUNTLY, blant’- 48 Ina blunt manner; coarse- 
ly Shakspeore 


other ata settled rate. Sherwood. 
BO‘/ARDING-SCHOOL bord’-ing-skddl. nos. A 
ory where the scholars live with the teacher. 


Swi 
BO'ARISH, bdre/-Ish. a. Swinish ; brutal. Shakspeare. 
To BOAST'S, bést. », n. [dostio, Welsh.] To q 
Milton. ‘To talk ostentatiously. 1 Cor. To exalt - 
one's self. Ezekiel. 
To BOAST, bést. v. a. To brag of. 2 Cor. vii. To 
magnify ; to exalt. Psalm xlix. 
A t. n.s, An expression of ostentation. 
Rom. ii. A cause of boasting. Pope. 
BO/ASTER, bést’-fr. n. s. A bragger. Boyle. 
BO‘ASTFUL, bést’-fal. a. Ostentatious. Shakspeare. 
BO'ASTING®*, bést’-Ing. n. s. An expression of os- 
tentation. St! James, iv. 
| BOYASTINGLY, Dost’ Ang-lé. ad. Ostentatiously. 
Decay of Pietu, 


nd ASTEIVES, bdst’-Iv. a. Presumptnous. Shenstone. 
lit 


ee ad — —_— ~~ 


BOD 


BOL 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tibe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—pSand ;—thin, THis. 


BO/ASTLESS*, bést’-lés. a. Without ostentation. 


Thomson. 
BOAT §, bote. 295. n. s. [bac , Sax.] A vessel to pass 
the water in. Raleigh. A shi a small size. 
BOA’/TION, bd-d/-shdn. n. s. fiewe: Lat.] Roar; 


noise. Derham. . 

BO/ATMAN, béte’-man. 288. n. s. He that man- 

asa , bdtes’-miéin. § ages a boat. Dryden. 

rior. 

BO'ATSWAIN, bé/-sn, n.s. [batyppan, Sax.] An 
officer ou board a ship, who has charge of her rig- 
ging and long-boat; and calls out the several 
gangs, &e. Harris. 

> This word is universally pronounced in common con- 
versation as it is here marked: but in reading it would 
savour somewhat of vulgarity to contract it to a sound 
so very unlike the orthography. It would be advisable, 
thercfore, in those who are not of the naval profession, 
where it is technical, to pronounce this word, when they 
read it, distinctly as it is written. W. 


To BOB§, bdb. v. a. To cut. Robinson. To beat. 
Sir T. Elyot. To cheat. Shak. To touch gently. 

To BOB, bab. v. x. To play backward and forward. 
Shak. Dryden. To bob for fish, a term in angling. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

ROB, béb. 2. s. Something that hangs so as to play 
loosely. Dryden. The words repeated at the end 
of a stanza. L’Estrange. A blow. Ascham, A 
term in ringing. A worm used for a bait in an- 

pbk Walton. A bobwig. Shenstone. 

B9*, béb, n.s. A sneering joke. Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 
eprom ig bd-biinse’. n. s. [Fr.] Boasting. Chau- 


BOBBIN, bdb’-bin. n.s, [bobine, Fr.] A small pin of 
wood used in lace-making. Milton. 

BOBBIN WORK, béb/-bin-wark. n. s. Work woven 
with bobbins. Grew, 

BO/BCHERRY, bdb’-tshér-ré. n. s. A play amon 
children, in which the cherry is hung so as to bot 

ainst the mouth. Ar , 
TAIL, béb’-tUle. n. s. Cut tail. Shakspeare. 

BOBT AILED, bdb/-tAl'd. 359. a. Having a tail cut, 
or short. L’ Estrange. 

BOBW 1G, bdb’-wig. n. s. A short wig. Spectator. 

BO'CASINE, bdk’-i-sin. n. s. [boccusin, Fr.] A 
kind of fine buckram, resembling taffeta; cala- 


manco. Cotrrare. 
BO'CKELET, bdk’-2-lét. ee s. A kind of long- 
BO'CKERET, bdk’-¢-rét. § winged hawk. Dict. 

To BODE §, béde. v. a. [boD1an, Sax.] ‘To portend. 


Shakspeare. 
To BODE, béde. v. n. To be an omen. aren: 
DE, bdde. n. s. An omen. Chaucer. lay or 


aan Chaucer. 

EMENT, béde’-mént. n. s. Portent; omen. 
. 

~ BODGE $, bédje. r. x. To boggle; to stop. 


BODGE*, bédje. n.s. A botch. Whitlock, 

BO’DICE, béd’-dis. 142. n. s. Stays. Prior. 

BODIED, béd’-did. a. Having a body. re. 

BO’ DILESS, béd/-«é-lés. a. I . Davies. 

BO/DILINESS®*, béd/-dé-lé-nés. . s. Corporality. 
Minsheu. 

BODILY, béd/-dé-l4, a. Co al. South. Relat- 
i looker. deals actual. Siuk, 


= 8 the body. i 
BODILY, béd’-dé-lé. ad. Corporeally. Watts. 
BO'DING*, béde’-ing. n.s. Omen. Bp. Ward. 


BODKIN, béd’-kin. n. s. [boddiken, or small body.) 
A dagger. Chaucer, An instrument used to bore 
holes. Sidney. An instrument to draw a thread 
through a loop. Pope. An instrument to dress the 
hair. Pope. Cloth of silk and gold thread. B. Jon- 


son. 
BODY §, bdd’/-dé. x. oe arate Sax.] The material 
substance of an animal. 1 Sam. xxx. Matter: o 
seg to spirit. A n. Hooker. Reality. Co. 
ole collective mass. —. ib — 
army. Clarendon. corporation. Suci/t. e 
main part; the bulk. Raleigh. A substance. Boyle. 
[fn geometry.) Any solid figure. A pandect; a 
a] 


tere reunite 


neral collection. Strength; as, wine of a good 


BODY-CLOTHES, béd’-dé-cléze. n. s. Clothing for 
horses, that are dieted. 
BO'DY-GUARD#, bdd’-dd-gird. n. s. Properly, the 


life-guards ; figuratively, security. Bp. Porteus. 
To BODY, le. v, a. To a a some form. 
* 
BOG §, n.s. [bog’, Irish, soft.] A marsh ; a mo- 
rass. Sha 


i$ 
ass. tspeare 
To BOG*, bég. v. a. To whelm as in mud or mire. 
B. Jonson. 
BOG-LAND*, bég’-lind. a. Living in a boggy coun- 
try. A ons 
BOG-TROTTER, bég’-trét-tar. n. s. One that lives 


in a boggy country. 
BOGLES or ROGGLES*, bég’-gl. n. s. [laeg, 
Celt. a goblin.] A bugbear ; a spectre. 
To BO'GGLE. -gl. 405. von. To start. Shak. 
cers Re bbe — ; bi rr ng Howell. 
i . -glar. n. s. oubter. gs 
BO'GGLISH*, Iie lish. a. Doubtful. Bp. Taylor. 
BO'GGY,+t 85. a. Marshy ; swampy. Milton. 
BO/GHOUSE, bég’-hddse. n. s. A house of office. 
ROHE’A, bd-hé’. n. s. A species of tea. Woo , 
To BOIL 6, Léil. 299. r. 2, [dudlio, Lat.] ‘To be agi- 
tated by heat. Chapman. ‘To be hot. den. To 
move ne water. Gay. To cook by boil- 
ing. Swt/t. 

To BOIL, béil. v. a. To heat by putting into boiling 
water. Bacon, 

BOIL. See Bite. | 

BO'ILER, béil’-ar, n. s. The vessel in which any 
thing is boiled. Woodward, 

BO'ILERY, béil’-¢-ré. n. s. A place at the salt-works 
where the salt is boiled. 

BO'ILING*, bdil’-ing. n. s. Ebullition. 

BO'ISTEROUS §, béis’-tér-ds. a. S hactir iweystus, 
Welsh.] Violent; loud. Shak. Turbulent. Shak. 
Unwiek Vy Spencer. Violent. Natural History. 

BO'ISTEROUSLY, bdis’-tér-fs-lé, ad. Violently; 


tumultuously. S re. 
, bdis’-tér-dis-nés, n. s. Turbu- 
lence. More. 


‘BO'ISTEROUSNE 

BO'LARY, bd/-lé-ré. a. Partaking of the nature of 
bole, or clay. Brown. 

BOLD §, bald. ¢. [balb, Sax.] Daring; brave. Prov- 
erbs, xxvili. Executed with spirit. Addison. Con- 
fident. 1 Thes. ii. Impudent. Ecclus. vi. Licen- 
tious. Cowley. Striking to the as den, Open; 
smooth. Howell.— To make bold. To take freedoms. 


toe 

To BOLD*, bald. vr. a. To bolden; to make bold, 
A, Hall. Ob. T’. 

To BO/LDEN, bdld/-d’n. 103. rv. a. To make bold. 


Ascham. 
BOLDFACE, bdld/-fise. n. s. Impudence ; sauci- 
ness ; a term of reproach. L’Estrange. 
BO/LDFACED, béld’-faste. a. Impudent. Bp. Bram- 


hall. 

BO'LDLY, bdld’-lé. ad. In a bold manner. 

BO'LDNESS, béld’-nés. n. 8. yaa Sidney. 
Exemption from caution. den. Freedom. 2 
Cor. vii. Confident trust in God. Hooker. As- 
surance. Bacon, Impudence. Hooker. 

BOLE 4, béle. nx. s. The body of a trunk of a tree. 
Chapmen. A kind of earth. A measure of corn 
containing six bushels, Mortimer. 

BO'LIS, bd/-lls. n. s. [Lat.] A great ball, swift- 
ly hurried through the air, and generally drawing 
a tail after it. achaieaak: may 

To BOLL §, bdle. v. ool ag Goth.] To rise into a 
roundish form; to swell. E.rodus, ix. 

BOLL, bdle. 400. n. s. A round stalk or stem. 

BO'LSTER 6, béle’-sttir. n. s. [bolster, Goth.] Some- 
thing laid on the bed to ap ae: the head. Milton. 
A pad, or quilt, Swift. compress on a Wound, 
Wiseman. 


To BOLSTER, bdle’-star. r. a. To support the head 
with a bolster. To afford a bed to. Shak. To 
hold wounds together with a compress. Sharp. 
To support. Hooker. 146 
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BO'LSTERED*, bdle’-stird. a. Swelled out. Tatler. 

BO/LSTERER*, ddle’-stdr-dr. n. s. A supporter ; a | 
maintainer. Bp, Bancroft. 

BO/LSTERING®, bdle’-stir-Ing. n. s. A prop; 
su . Bp. Taylor. 

BOLT $§, bélt. n. s. [bollt, Goth.] An arrow. Shak. 
Lihtning ; a thunderbolt. Dryden. Bolt upright ; 
u + as an arrow. Grew. The bar of a door. 
si . An iron to fasten the legs. Shak. A sieve. 
B. Jonson. : 

To BOLT, bdlt. v. a. To shut with a bolt. Dryden. | 
To blurt out precipitantly. Milton. To fasten, as 
a bolt, or pin; to pin. B. Jonson. To fetter. 
Shak. To sift witha sieve. Spenser. To examine 
by sifting. Bacon. To purify ; to purge. Shak. 

To BOLT, bék. v. n. To spring out with speed and 
suddenness. Drayton. 

BOLT-ROPE, bdlt’-rope. n. 8. The rope on which | 
the sail of a ship is fastened. Sea Dict. 

BO/LTER, bdl’-tér. n. s. [/ulter, old Fr.] A sieve. 
Shakspeare, A kind of net. Carew. | 

To BO'LTER®, bél-tar. v. a. To besmear. Shak. 

BO/LTHEAD, bdlt’-héd. n. s. A long, strait-necked, 

lass vessel, for chymical distillations. Boyle. 

Bo LTING-IHOUS , bdlt’-ing-hédse. n.s. The place 
where meal is sifted. is. 

BO'LTING-HUTCH*®, bdlt’-ing-hatsh. x. s. The 
tub for the bolted meal. S/ are. 

BO/LTING-TUB*, bdlt’-ing-tdb. n. s. A tub to sift 
meal in. B. Jonson. 

BO’LTSPRIT, or BO/(WSPRIT, bd’-sprit. n. s. A 
mast running out at the head of a ship, not stand- 
in upri rhit, but aslope. Sea Dict. 

BO'LU S, bd’-lds. n. s. [Bwdos.] A form of medicine, 
re: ombling, but larger than pills. Wiseman. 

BOMB §, bam. 165. n. s. [bomme, Teut.] A loud noise. 
Bacor. A hollow iron ball, or shell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furnished with a vent for a fusee, 
or wooden tube, filled with combustible matter ; 
to be thrown out from a mortar. Chambers. The 
stroke upon a bell, called the bome of the bell. 

27° I do not hesitate to follow Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Nares, 
in this word, and all its compounds, io giving the o its 
fourth sound, equivalent to the second sound of u, though 
contrary to Mr. Sheridan's pronunciation, which makes 
it rhyme with Tom, from, &c. Dr. Johnson's deiiva- 
tion of the verb to bump, from the same origin as bomb, 
makes the pronunciation I have given more agreeable 
to analogy, A 


a| 


To BOMB*, bam, vr, n. To sound. B. Jonson, 

To BOMB, bam. v. a. To bombard. Prior. 

BOMB-CUEST, béim/’-tshést. n. s. A chest filled 
usually with bombs, placed under ground, to blow 
it up in the air, Chambers. 

BOMB-KETCH, bim’-kétsh. n. 8. A kind of ship, 

BOMB-VESSEL, ban’-vés-s@l. § strongly built, to 
bear the shock of a mortar, when bombs are to be 
fired. Addison, 

BOMBARD, biim’-bard. n. s. [bombarda, Lat.] A 

eat gun. Knolles. A_barrel. Shakspecre. Ob. J. 

0 BOMBA/RD, bdun-bard’, v. a. To attack with 
bombs, Addison, 

BOMBARDUER, bam-bar-déér’, 275. n. s. The en- 
gineer who shoots bombs, Tatler. 

BOMBA’/RDMENT, bam-bard’-mént. 7. s. An at- 
tack by throwing bombs. Addison. 

BOMBASIN, bim-ba-zéén’. n. s. [bombycinus, Lat.] 
A slight silken stuff, for mourning. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

BO/MBAST §, baim’-bast. n.s. A stuff of soft loose 
texture, used to swell the garment. Shak. Fus- 
tian; big words, without meaning. , 

BO’ MBAST, bim-bast’. a, High sounding. Shak. 

ge pomeaer, biim-bist’. v. a. To inflate. Bp. 

fall. 

BOMBA’STICK*, bam-bas’-tik. a. Of great sound | 
with little meaning. ae hears 

BOMBA/STRY*, bam-bas’-tré. n, s, Swelling words 
without much meaning ; fistian, Swi/?. . 

BOMBILA/TION, biam-bé-la’-shan, n. s. [Lombilo, 
Lat.] Sound ; noise. Brown. 

BOMBY'CINOUS, ham-bis’-sé-nas. a. fhombucinus, 
Lat.] Made of silk. Coles, 


a 


| BONNETS, bdn/-nits. 2. s. [In the sea language] 


BO/MBYX*, bim’-biks. n. s. [BopBvf.] The silk 
worm, 

BONA FIDE*, bé’-nd-fi’-dé. [Lat.] Really; truly. 

BONA ROBA, bé-nd-rd/-b4. n. s. [buona rob: 
[tal.} A showy wanton. Shakspeare. 

BONA‘SR®*, bé-nare’. aimee e, Coniplaisant ; 
yielding. Salisbury . Ob. T. 

BONA'S US, bd-ni’-sis. n. s. A kind of buffalo. 

BO/NCHIEF*, bén/Ashif. n. s. [bon chef, Fr.] Good 
consequence, Thorpe. 

BONCHRE' TIEN bén-krét’-tshéén. n. s. [Fr.] 


A ies of pear, so called. Howell. 

BOND 5, bénd. n.s. [bond, Sax.] Cord or chain. 
Shak. 
the plural.) 


Ligament. Locke. Union, Mortimer. [In 

Chains; imprisonment. Acts xxiii. 

Cement of union. Shak. A writing of obligation 

to pay a sum, or perform a contract. Shak. Qbli- 
ation. Shakspeare. 

ND, bénd. a. Captive. 1 Cor. 
BO/NDAGE, bén’-dage. 90. n. s. Captivity. Sidney. 
Obligation. Pope. 
aon MAID, bénd/-made. n.s. A woman slave. 


BO'N DMAN, bénd/-man. 

BO/NDSMAN, béndz’-man. looker. 

BOYNDSERVANT, bénd’-sér-vant. n. s. A slave. 
Leviticus, xxv. 


BO/NDSERVICE, bénd’-sér-vis. n. s. Slavery. 2 


Nie 1x, 
BO/NDSLAVE, bénd’-slave. n. s. A man in slave- 


. Si , 
BONDSMAN, béndz’-mén. 88. n.s. A slave. Der- 


ham. A person giving security for another. 

BONDSW OMAN, ihe ort hi n. s. A woman 
slave. B. Jonson. 

BO/NDWOMANYS, bénd’-wim-an. n.s.She who isa 
slave. Galatians. 

BONE $4, béne. n.s. [ban, Sax.] The solid parts of the 
body of an animal. mg oy eg fraginent of meat 
Dryden.—To be upon the bones. To atiack. L’ Es 
trange. To make no bones. To make no scruple 
Bp. Hall. Bones. A sort of bobbins, for weaving 
bonelace. Shakspeare. Bones. Dice. den, 

To BONE, béne. v. a. To take out the bones from 
the flesh. 

BONE-ACHE*, bone’-Ake. n. s. Pain in the bones. 


Shak . 

BO/NED*. bén’d. a. Bony ; large. den. 

BO/NELACE, bdne-lise’. n. s. [from and face ; 
the bobbins with which lace is woven, being fre- 
quently made of bones.] Flaxen lace. Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

BONELESS, béne’-lés. a. Wanting bones. Shak- 


re, 

To BONESET, bdne’-sét. rv. n. To restore a bone 
out of joint to ——— ; or join a bone broken to 
the other part. Wiseman. 

BO/NESETTER, béne’-sét-tar. n. s. One who pro- 
fesses the art of restoring broken or luxated bones. 


Denham. 

BONE/TTA®*, bé-nét’/t4. n.s. A sea fish. Sir 7’. 
Herbert. . 

BONFIRE, bén’-fire. n. s. [bon and fire, Fr.] A 
fire made for some publick cause of triumph. 
Spenser. 

ey Mr. Sheridan pronounces this word bonefire ; Dr. 

enrick, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, and W. Johnston, make 
the first syllable rhyme with don ; and though in the 
first edition of thia Dictionary 1 made it rhyme with 
tun, I now prefer the sound rhyming with dow. WW. 


BONGRACE, ban/-gris, n. s. [bonne grace, Fr.] A 
forehead-cloth, or covering for the forehead. - 
mont and Fletcher. 

To BO'NIFY*, bén/-né-fl, v. a. [bonifier, old Fr.] To 
convert into good, Cudworth. 

BO/NITY?®, bin’-4-t¢. n. s. Goodness. Ob. T’. 

BON MOT*, bdn-md’. [Fr.] A jest; a witty re- 


ly. 
BONNETS, bén/-nit. 99. n.s. A covering for the 
head. Shak, [In fortification.) A kind of little 


ravelin. 


LJ 


88. n.s. A man slave. 
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Small sails set on the courses on the mizen, main- 
sail, and foresail, Chambers. 
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gh garcia bddr’-ish-lé. ad. Sa a boorish man 


To BO'NNET*, bon’-nit. v. 0. To pull off the bonnet ; BO'ORISHNESS, b38r-Ish- nés, n. s. Clownishness ; 


to make obeisance. Shakspeare. 
BO/NNIBEL*, bén/-né-bél. ns. [bonne and belle, 


Fr. A handsome irl, Spenser. 
BO? oy 


Spenser. 
BO'NNILY, bbn’-nd-ld, ad, Gayly; handsome! 
BO/NNINESS, béu/-né-nés. n.'s. Ciayety ; 
someness ;_plumpness. 


hand- |} 


Shak: 
BONNY 6 , bdn/-né, a. [bonne, F'r.] Handsome. Shak. BOOT, baat. n. 8. 


Gay; merry. Shakspeare. Generally used in con- 
versation for 


BONNY-CL ABDER, bén/-né-klib’-bar. 2. . a | 


milk, and c/abar, mire, Irigh.] Sour buttermi 


Jonson. 
BONY, iY, by -n*. a. Consisting of bones. Donne. F ‘ull 
of bones. Strong. Thomson. 
BO NZES*, bin’!-zéz. n. s. Priests of Japan, Ton- 
uin, and China. Sir T'. Herbert. 
OBY, bdd/-bé. n. s. [budbe, Germ.] A_duli, stu- 
Me fellow. Prior. A bird so called. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
BOOK §, bé5k. [bdk, Perry and Jones.] n. s. le 
Sax.}] A volume in which we read or write. Shak. 
A particular part of a work Burnet. A trader’s ac- 
count of debts. Shak.—In books. In kind remem- 
brance, Addison, Withcut book. By memory. 


Hooker. 

To BOOK, bédk. r. a. To register in a book. Shak. 
To have a knowledge of bons. Gower. 

BOOK-KEEPER*, b5k’-kéép-ir. n. s. The keeper 
of a book of accounts 

BOOK-KEEPING, bddk’-kédp-ing. n.s. The art 
of keeping accounts. Harris. 

BO’/OK. INDER, bdSk’-bln-dér. nm. s. A man whose 
bo rofession it is to bind books. Bale. 

B rOmUasee, bédk’/-kdse. n.s. A case for | 


rusticity 
BOOSE, "bddse. n.s.[boyr1y, Sax.] A stall for a 


cow or an Ox. 


ILASS*, bén’-né-las. n. s. A beautiful maid. || 7’ BOOT §, bdSL. v. a. [betjan, Goh] To profit, 
Sspeare. 


|_ Hooker, te enrich. Shak. 
| BOOT §, bat. n.s. Profit; gain. Shak. To boot. 
Over and above. Shakspeare. Booty, or plunder. 


bottas, ring A cov ering 
used y horsemen Sh A kind of 
ie le : Gamatty used in Scotland for tor- 
Burnet. 


for the leg, 
rack for 
lane: criminals 

ofa Coach. "The space between the coach- 
man and the coach. Sir H, Wotton. 

To BOOT, béét. v. a. To put on boots, Shak. 

| ROgr CAR OHER, bédt’-kéish-dr. mn. s. The per- 
son whose business at an inn is to pull off the boots 

of passengers. Swift. 

BOOT-HOSE, bédt’-héze. n, s. Stockings to serve 
for boots, Shakspeare. 

BOOT-TREE, bbot-tre tréé. n. s. Two pieces of wood, 
shaped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for 
stretching and wi ning them. 

BOOTED, béat’-€d. a. In boots. B. Jonson. 

BOOTH §, bdTH. n. s. [boed, Dutch.] A tempora- 
ry house built of boards. Camden 

BOOTLESS, bdét’-lés. a. [borleay, Sax.] Useless. 


Spenser. Without success, vakspeare 
BOOTLESSLY*, bor 48s. ad. Uselesly. Fon 
shawe 

| BOOTY, bddr’-4, 2. 8, [lnayt » Dutch.) Plunder. 
ee hats akg otten by robbery. Shak. To 


By OP lay dishonestly, ’ Estrange. 
PRP. VEP, = = n.s. The act of looking out, 
and drawing ba 


as if rane in order to fright 
some other, Shak: 


ROOKFUL, =o a. Full of notions gleaned lponasre: biY-ra-bl. a. Phat may be bored, 


from books. Pope. 
BO’OKISH, bédk’-Ish. a. Given to books. 


| BORA'CHIO, bd-rAt/-tshd. n. 5. 


borracho, Span.] 
A bottle, or cask. 


Shak. Dryden 
BO/OKISHLY®, bddk’-ish-lé, ad. In a way devoted BORAGE, bar’-idje. 90, 165. n. s. [borage, Lat.] 


to books. Thurlow. 

BO/OKISHNESS, bd6k’-ish-nés. n. s. Much appli- 
cation to books. Whitlock. 

BOYOKLAND*, bddk’-ldnd. x. a Sax.] 
The same as free socage ile, lackstone. 

BO/OKLEARNED, bd6k’-lérn?@d. a. Versed in 


books. Dryden 
BOOKLEARNI ING, bddk/-lérn-Ing. n.s, Skill in 
literature. Sidney 


BO/OKLESS*, b8dk'-Iés. a, Not given to books. 
Shenstone. 

BO/OKMAKING*, béék’-mA- king. n.s. The art 
of — books. 

, bdk’-mén. 88. x. s, Given to the study 

BOOKMATE, School-fellow. 

BOOKA THE bddk’-Oth. n.s. The oath made on 


the boo. 
rn8k!-s2l-lar. n.s. He whose pro- 
Walton. 


k’-mate. 1. s. 


Shakspeare 
BOOKSELLER 
= fession it is to sell books. 
BO‘OK WORM, bdék’-warm. n. s. A worm that 
eats holes in ‘books: Guardian. A student too 
_ closely given to books. P 
BOOM}, m. n.s. [boom, utch, a tree. A lon 
« pole used to spread out the clue of the ding sail. 
‘s ds set up as a mark to show the sailors how to 
Sea jionary. A bar of wood laid across 
‘a geben Dryden 
To BOOM, bédm. v.n. To rush with violence. Dict. 
To swell and poke ether. Young. 
BO/OMKIN*. UMKIN 
BOON, bddn. n. s. oa (oan, Sax.] A gift; a grant. 


Shakspeare 
BOON, Tein a (bon, Fr.] Gay; merry. Milton. 
pind bountifal. Milton. 
R§, bddr. n. s. [beer, Dutch.] A lout; a clown. 


on béér’-ish. a. Clownish ; rustick. Shak. 


Hant. Miller. 
BO! AMEE, bér’-i-méz. n. s. The Scythian lamb, 


Brows 

BORAX, bé/-riks. n. s. [borax, Lat.] An artificial 
salt, prepared from sa] ammoniac, nitre, calcined 
pte sea salt, and alum, dissolved in wine. 


BO’ SRBORYGM*, bér’-bé-rim. n. . [BopBoptyyos-] 
A term in medicine id a rumbling noise in the 
ts. Glos. Anglic. 

| BORDAGE*. ; BorD- LANDS. 
| BORD-HALFPENNY®, n. 8. Money paid for set- 
up boards or a stall in a fair or market. Burn. 
BORD: ,ANDS*. n. s. Demesnes formerly appro- 
priated by the owners of lands, for the maintenance 


of their bord or table. Cowed. 
BO’/RDEL §, bér’-dél. ae s. [bordeel, Teut.] A 
BO/RDELLO, bér-dé!’-16d. brothel. B. Jonson. 


BORDELLER*®, ee te tr, n.s. The keeper of 
a brothel. Gower. 

BO’/RDER §, ake te n. &. hord, Germ.] The 
outer part or edge. Bacon. ‘The march or edge 
of a country. Spenser. The outer part of a gar- 
ment. A bank raised round a garden. Spenser. 

To BORDER, bér’-dir. v. n. To confine upon. 
Knolles. To a proach nearly to. Tillotson. 

To BORDER, bér’-dar. v. a. To adorn with a bor- 
der. Warton. To reach; to — Raleigh. To 
keep within bounds. S: 

RER, bér’-dar-ir. 559. n. s. He that 
dwells on the borders. Shak. He that approaches 
near. B. Jonson. 

BO/RDRAGING*, bérd’- 
on the borders of a country. Spenser. 

To BORES, bore. v. a. [bop1an, Sax.] To pierce. 
Shak. ‘To hollow. Dighy. fred make by piercing. 


Ray. To break throu 
0 tivake a hole. Wilkins. 


ra-jin ng. n.s. An incursion 


To BORE, bore. v. n. 
To push forward toward : certain point. Shak 


BOS 


BOU 


(> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


To BORE, bére. v. n, [With farriers. 
horse carries his nose near the grou 
RORE, bore. n. s. The as made or by borin ng ion, 
The instrument with which a hole y boring. Bon 
Phe size of any hole. Boyle. 
a ng Soe = n.s. A tide swelling above another 
tide 
BORE bére. ‘The it of bear. Dryden. 
BO/REAL, bd/-ré-Al. a. Northern. Pope 
BOREAS, bd’-ré-dis. n. s. [Lat.] The north wind, 


Milton. 
BORECOLE, bére/-kéle. n. s. A species of cab- 


BORE LE, bé-réé’. n. s. A kind of dance. Swift. 

BORER, bére’-dr. n.s. A piercer. Moxon. 

To be BORN, bérn. v. n. pass. ‘To come into life. 
Shak, Itis ‘usually spoken with ig jot to circum- 
ae bene as, he was born a — 

fies Bacon, 


BORNE 
BOROUGH §, BES: bie ae oie. 390. n.s. [bophoe, 
Sax.] A town with a corporation, Po 
BOROUGH English, bdr’-rd-ing’-glish. ‘A custom- 
bat descent of Jands or tenements to the owner's 
ungest son; or, if the owner have no issue, to his 
ag een brother 
R 
headbo 


Is ts "| 3 


Cowel. 
GH-HOLDER®, bir’-ré-héld-dr. n. s. A 
BOTRICEL, bbe. (bune, Sax.] Rustick; rude. 


To BOR RROWS, Tet, v.a. [bop sian, agen i 
take from another upon credit. Sh hak, To ask 


another something for a time. 2 Kings, iv. To 
take something of another. Shak. 'To use as one’s 
own. den. To relieve. Hawkins. 

sy sald Rag pestis s. The hes borrowed. 

np ea a@ suret Penser, 
PRitney WER Ae eh e ie that borrows. 
He He that takes what] is “ another’ s, and uses 

: as pe a own. Ase} 

a6 Satie aa r’-ré-Ing. n. s. The act of bor- 
row 


BO’ RSHOLDER bérs’-hdld-ar. n. s. ‘The tithing 


BOSCAGE FE, bbs kj. 90. n.s. [oenay, 3) Wis Fr. Wows 
Bacon, ‘The representation : s. 
BOSH*, bésh. n. s, Outline ; re. Student, i ii, 
BOSKY, bby-Ke a. Phase, Ee] Wondy. Bik. 
BO’SOM §, b3d/-zim. n. 5. [boyme, tym "The em- 
brace of the arms holding any thing to the breast. 
The breast ; ies heart. "Bhak. The dress that cov- 
ers t ‘ » iv, Enclosure; 3; embrace. 
Hooker. The breast, as the seat of the passions. 
Excies. vii. The breast, as the seat of tenderness. 
Lamentations, ii. The breast, as the receptacle of 
secrets, Job, xxxi. Any receptacle close or secret; 
as, the bosom of the earth. The tender affections. 
Shakspeare. Inclination ; desire. Shakspeare. 


iP This word is pronounced four ways, bozum, buz- 
tum, and doozam, the oo like win bull ; and boorum, as 
ou in bouse. Sheridan and Scott adopt the third sound ; 
Perry seems to mark the fourth; Dr. Kenrick has the 
second and fourth, but seems to prefer the former; and 
W. Johnston has the second ; and that is, in my opinion, 
the most general: but the seems to havo adopted 
the fourth sound, which has given it a currency among 
— speakers, and makes it the most fashionable. Mr. 
phinstone, a nice observer, as well as a deep inyesti- 
gator, announces the , but _ us that the third 
was the original pronunciation. 


BO/SOM, in composition, ae intimacy; confi-. 
dence; fondness 5 3 as, -friend, &c. 
To BOSOM .v.a. To enclose in the bo- 
som, Shak Te conceal in ie Milton. 
BOSON, bé/-sn. 170, 103. n. s. Corrupted from 
pmatsreain Dryden, 
oat Eh "Bee Busxxt. 
BOSS §, bids. n. s. [bosse, Fr.] A stud. 4’ Estrange. 
The part rising in the midst of any thing. Jod, xv. 
A wack body ny Ab Aer Moxon. 
a. 
BO'SSAGE, 
Any stone that has a projecture. Rustick work 


bds’-shje. 90. ns. [In erchinectare: 


chiefly in the agg of edifices, and called rustick 
uoins. Builder's Dict 
BO — bés’-siv. a. Crooked ; deformed. Os- 


BOSSY®, bés’-s¢. a. Prominent ; studded. Milton. 
BO'SVEL, béz’-vél. 488. n. 3. A species of crowfoot. 
BOTA/NICAL, bo-tin’-é-kal. 2 a. age to pect. 
BOTA'NICK, bd-tin’-nik. T° Brown 


BE ve bd-tfn’-4-kAl-4, ad. Afier the 
manner of botanists. Ash, 
BOTA'NICK®, bé-tan’-nik. n.s. He who is skilled 


lants. M. Casaubon. 
BO” ANIST, bb-4-nist. 503, (b.) 43. dn. s. One 
BOTA‘NICK, bé-tén’- nfk. skilled in 


ants. Woodward 

BOTANO/LOGY "pdt-An-V-43e. 518. n.s. [Bora- 
vodoyla.) A discourse upon plants. Dict. 

BO'T §, bét’-d-né. n. s. [Bordyn.] The science 


of 
BOTA GO, bé-tar’ n. §. —- Span.] A 
food, made ee er a lt et fish. Chamb 2 
JA A swelling 


BOTCH§, bdtsh. 352, n. s. om al. 
or eruptive discoloration of the skin. 
part in any work ill finished. Shak. An adsciti- 
ait ager added. Dryden 

ToB 1, bdtsh. va. ‘To mend or patch clothes. 
Dryden. To mend awkwardly. Hudibros. To 
ee ha igo unsuitably. Shak. ‘To mark with 

tches, 
ey Oe ge be tah’ n. 8, A mender of old clothes. 
ir Lf al 

BO’TCHERLY*, bétsh’-ar-ld. a. Clumsy ; patched, 

BO/TCHY, bév/-tshé.c. Marked with boiches. Shak. 

BOTE, béte. n. s. [boce, Sax.] A compensation 
for a man slain, Cowel. Any payment. Ob. J. 

BOTH $, both. 467. a. [ba, both ; ba tpa, Sax.] The 
two, Sidney, 

BOTH, bdét:. As well. Acts, xiv. 

To BO'THER*, ewan v. a. To perplex and 
confound, Swi 

BO'TRYOID, /trdid, or bdv’-re-8id. a. — 
éns.] Having the form of a bunch of grapes 

BOTS, bats. n.s. A species of small worms in the 

entrails of horses 


BOTTLE $, bov-ll. 405. 2. s. (bouteille, Fr. 


A ves- 

se] with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. Shak, A 

camry of wine usually | put into a bottle; a “ 
t 


A quantit of hay or grass bundled a 
arcane LE, bt -t. Pg a. To enclose mg lors ot 
ay alle 


BO'TTLED*, béu-tld. a. Berg attr protuberant 
like a bottle. Sh 
BO’TTLE-ALFE®*, bér'-tl- ‘hie. n.s. Bottled ale. Shak. 
BO’T'TLE-FLOWER, bét-tl-fidar. n. s. A plant. 
BO'TTLESCREW, bér’-tl-skréd. n.s. A screw to 
I out the cork, Swift. 
LING®, bét’-tling. n. s. The operation of put- 
liquors into bottles. 7". Warton. 
BO'ETOM 


M6, bét’-tim. 166. n. s. cm, Sax.] The 
lowest of any thing. St. Mott, The ground 
under the water. Job. foundation. Atterbury, 
A dale; a valley. Zech. The deepest part. Locke. 
Bound ; limit. . The ag of any — S$ Ca- 
pacity. "Shak. The last res6 . A ship. 
Shak. A chance; an i astra Clarendon. A 


ball of thread wound up together. Bacon. 
To BO/TTOM, bét’-tam. v. a. 'To build upon, Hale. 
To wind upon something. Shakspeare. 
To BO’'TTOM, bedi. v.n. To rest upon. Locke. 
BO’TTOMED, bév-tam’d. 359. a. Having a bottom. 


Bacon. 
BOTTOMLESS, bét/-téim-lés. a. Without a bot- 
tom ; fathomless. wh 
BO'TTOMR bov-tdimere. ns. [In commerce. ] 
nthe act bat borrowing money on a ship’s bottom. 
arr 
BOUCHE*. See Bou 
BO UCHET, bb/-shat. n. 8. Fr.) A sort of pear. 
RBOUD, béfid. n. s. A weevil. Dict. 
To BOUGE »bddje. 315. - q [bouge, Fr.] To swell out. 


BOU 


BOW 


—nd, méve, nor, ndt;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—éil _ mv, nbr, nbt;—thbe, tb, bill;—4N;—pBbind;—thin, His, 3—thin, THis. 


BOUGE*, 30UGE®, bdje. n. 2. Provisions. B. Jonson. Ob. T.||1 am foriified in this pronunciation by the euffragus o n. 8. Provisions. B. Jonson. Ob. Z| 
BOUGH, pda. 313. 2.5. [boy, Sax.] An arm or 


large shoot of a tree. 
BOUGHT, bawt. 319. preter. and part. of T'o buy. 
[bocht, Teut.] A twist, 


BOUGHT, bawt. n. . 
s nser, A flexure. Brown. That part of a sling 
ich contains the stone, 1 Sam. 
BOUGHT Y", bw a, Crooked; bending. Sher- 


Ob 

BOU'ILLON, bésY-yén. n. s. er Broth; soup. 

BOULDER Walls. “Walls built of round Bints or 
yebbles, laid in a strong mortar. Builder's Dict. 

ULIMY*. See Buriny. 

To BOULT, bdlt. v.a. See To Bort. 

To BOUNCE §, bédnse. v. x. To fall or fly against 
any 4 with great force, so as to rebound. Dry- 
den. spring. Addison. To make a sudden 
noise. pay) "9 boast to bully. Lowth. To be || 
bold or stro re. 

BOUNCE, batten n, s. A strong sudden blow. 
Dryden. A sudden crack or noise. Shak, A boast. 

BOUNCER, bétin’-sér. n. s. heir r. 

BO'U NCINGLY®, bdins’-ing-lé. ad 
with threat. 

BOUND §, bédnd. 313. n. s. [bunde, Sax.} A limit. 
Milton. A limit by which any excursion is restrain- 
ed, Shak. Aleap; a jump. Shak, A rebound. 
Decay of Piety. 

To BOUND, bddnd. v.a. To limit. Dryden. To 
restrain. Shakspeare 

To BOUND §, bodnd. v.n. To jump. Dryden. To 


Boastingly ; 


one Shakspeere. 

‘Yo BOUND, bédind. v. n. To make to bound. Shak. 
BOUND, bétind. pretend part. pass. of bind. Sid 
BOUND, béand. “il Destined ; intending to come io 

any place. NSpen 
BO’ CRDARY be boan’-dé-rd. n, s. Limit. Locke. 
BO'UNDEN, bddn’-dén. pass. of bind. Shak, 
BOUNDENLY*, bédn’ Raids ad. ad. In a dutiful man- 
ner. Tran. of Ochin’s Sermons. Ob. T’. 
BO/UNDER®*, béan’-dar. 2, s. fa ba limiter. Fotherby. 
A boundary. Sir Thomas H 
BO'UNDING-STONE, Selah dick _~ s. A 
BO’ yi lety hove eon bédnd’-stdne. stone 
lo p ith 
BOY UNDLESS Band ies. a. Unlimited. Shak. 
BO/UNDLESSNESS, | bédind’-lés-nés. n. s. Exemp- 
tion from limits. 
ger ft aorta Seay abd fs. 263. a. Liberal; 
pot UNTEOI SLY, bédn’-tshé-ds-lé. ad. Liberally. 
den. 
BO'UNTEOUSNESS, bédn’-tshé-dis-nés. n. s. Mu- 
nificence. 
BOUNTIFUL, bétn’-14-ffll. a. Liberal. Shakspeare. 
BOUNTIFULLY, béan/-té-f0l-4é. ad. Liberally. 
Donne. 
BOUNTIFULNESS, bédn/-té-fil-nés. n. s. Gene- 
BOUNTIHEAD, bBdn’te-h8d. 
YU A in’ + 
BOUNTIHEDE, bétin’-t8-héd. § 7 §: Goodness 5 
BOUNTIHOOD, bédn’-té-had. 
wt bth he bod’. n. 8. [bonté, Fr.] Gonacomny: 
Hooker not now in use. 
BOUQUET*, ae. kd. ns. [Fr.] nosegay. 


Warten, 
To BOURD*. v. n. [bourder, Fr.] To jest. Chaucer. 
BOURD*. n. 5. A jest. Spenser. 
BOURDER‘*. n. s. A jester. 
RO'URDINGLY*. ad. In sport. 
To BO'URGEON, barjain. 313, 259. v.n. [bour- 
geonner, Fr.] To sprout; to shoot into branches. 


”. 
BOLRN , borne. n. s. [borne, Fr.] A bound a limit. 


Se cbeceare A brook. Spenser. 


yr [ have djffered from Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Kenrick 


1 the prontnciation of this word. They make it sound 
as if written boorn ; but if my memory fail me not, it is 
a rhyme to mourn upon the stage, and Mr. Garrick so 
pronounced it: 


“ That undiscover’d count 
“ No traveller returns." — 


, from whose bourn 
akspeare’s Hamlet. 


I am fortified in this pronunciation by the suffrages of 
Mr, Elphinston, Mr. Nares, and Mr, Lith hy v 


oe See Bunrsr. 

To BOUSE$, nice ven, ‘[buysen, Dutch.] To drink 
lavishly. Spense: 

To BOUSE, coy v.a.To swallow. Sir 7’. Brown. 

BOUSY, bdd’-28. ad. Drunken. Dryden. 

BOUT §, bédt. 2.8. [botta, Ital] A sa 3 as much of 
an action as is penommed at one time, Sidney, 

BOUT A DE*, bdb-tade’. n.s.[Fr.] A whim, Swift. 

BOU'TEFE U, boor'-fa. n. 5. Hee’ An incendiary 


Bacon. Ob. J. 

BOUTISALE, bdW-té-shle. ns. A sale a a cheap 
rate, as booty’ i is commonly sold. Sir J. Haye 

BOVATE®. n.s, [tovata, Lat.] As much land as one 

ae of oxen can cultivate in a year. Burn. 

BOW §, béd. r. a. [bug‘an, Sax.) To bend. Psalm 
exliv. To bend the body in token of respect, 2 
Kings, ii. ‘To bend, or incline, in condescension 
Eccius. iv. To depress, Shakspeare. 

To BOW, bdd. v. x. Tobend, Hubak. iii. To make 
a reverence, Shak. To ‘0 stoop. Jrulges, vii. To sink 
under pressure, Isaiah, xlvi. 

BOW, béa. n. s. An act of reverence or submission. 


ere n.s. An instrument which shoots arrows. 
Genesis. A rainbow. Genesis, ix. The instrument 
with which stringed instruments are struck, Dry- 
den. The doubling of a string in a slip-knot. Wise- 
man. A yoke. The bows of a saddle are 
two pieces of wood Jaid archwi ise, to receive the 
ay art of a horse’s back. Bow of a ship. That 
of her which begins at the loof, and compass- 
oe rate of the stern, and ends at the sternmost 
arts of the forecastle. 
o BOW ft, bd. v. a. To bend sideways. 


iy While some words are narrowing and contracting 
their origina) signification, others are dividing and sub- 
dividing into a thousand different acceptations. The verb 
to bow, rhyming with cow, might originally signify flex- 
ure every way, and #0 serve for that action whi ch made 
any thing crooked, let its direction be what it would: 
but it appears certain, that at present it only means 
that flexure which is vertical, and which od called 
a bowing down, but is by no means a Io to that 
_ flexure which is sideways or horizontal, and for which 
’ necessity seems insensibly to have brought the verb I 
have inserted into use. ‘This verb anems accompanied 
by the word out as the other is by down, and we may 
say such a thing bows down, but another thing bows out, 
or swells sideways ; the first verb is pronounced so as 
to rhyme with cow, now, &c. and the last with go, no, 
&c. Milton seems to have used the word with this 
sound, where, in his Penserose, he says— 
“ And love the high embowed roof, 
“ With antique pillars’ massy proof.” 


But as nothing can tend more to the saeigniss of lan- 
guage than to have words spelled in the same manner 
sounded differently in order to distinguish their mean- 
ing by their pronunciation, I would humbly advise to 
spell the word bow, (to shoot with,) and tho verb to bow 
(to bend sideways.) with the final e ; this slight addi- 
tion will relicve a reader from the embarrassment he is 
under at first sight, where he is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of a relation, and does 
not know how to pronounce the word till he has read 
the context. For the propriety of this additional c, sea 
the words Bow and Foam. 
cannot refrain from quoting Mr. Nares on this word, as 
inion has great paged Hag —* A bow for arrows, 
“ ope to bow, when it signifies merely to bend say 
“ thing, have ow like 3 Jong. This distinction I believe 
“to be right, though our great lexicographer has not 
“ noticed it. He gives to mimes in every sense, the regu- 
“Jar sound of ow, (that is, rhyming with cow.) But of 
“ this instance the firet and fourth appcar to be erro- 
“ neous; the third is doubtful; and in the second, tho 
“ word is ased to express an inclination of the body, but 


“ metaphorical! be haart to trees, See the four in- 
« stances fiom oe Dryden, and Locks, under 
“ To bow, v. a. No, 1.” 


A want of attending to the different ideas the werd bow 
conveys, as it is differently sounded, has occasioned the 
inconsistent sea terms ; the baw of a ship, rhyming with 
cow ; and an anchor, called the best dower, rhyming 
with hour; and bow, in the word bowsprit, thyming 
with go, no. &c. WF. 149 


BOW 


BRA 


(Ly 559.—Fiate, far, fall, fit j—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


BOW-BEARER, bd’-bare-dr. n, s. An under officer 
of the forest. Cowel, 

BOW-BENT, bé’-béat. ¢. Crooked. Milton. 

BOW-HAND, bé’-hdud. n. s. The hand that draws 
the bow. Spenser. 

BOW-LEG*, bé’-lég. n.s, A leg crooked as a bow. 


on Taylor. 
BOW-LEGGED, bd/-lég’d. 359. a. Having crooked | 


legs. 
BOW-SHOT, bé’-shdt. x, s. The space which an 
arrow may pass in its flight. Gen. xxi. 
BOW-WIND& 
jected outwards. See Bay-winpow, 


being tumbled to and again by the water, Wood- 


ward, 
BO/WLER, bé/-lar, n.s, He that plays at bowls, 
BO'WLINE, bow-lin. )n.s. [bouline, Fr] A rope 
BOWLING, béd-ling. § fastened to the middle part 
of the outside of a sail. Harris. 
BO/WLING-GREEN, bé/-ling-gréén. n.® A level 


iece of , kept smooth for bowlers. Bentley. 
BOWLI i-GROUND*, bé’-ling-grétnd. x. s. The 
same as bowling- . B. Jonsen, 


green. 
BOWMAN, bo/-man. 88. n.s. An archer. Jerem. iv. 


OW*, bd/-win’-dd. n.s. A window pro-: BOWNET®, bé/-nét. n.s. A net made of twigs bow- 


ed to catch fish. 


WABLE®*, bd/-a-bl. a. Flexible of disposition. || To BOWSE®, bédz. v.n. A sca term, signifying to 


Wodroephe’s Fr. Gram, } 


To BO'WEL*, béi’-€l. v. a. To take forth the bow- 
Huloet and Minsheu. 
EL-LESS*, béd’-él-lés. a. Without tender- 


BO'WELS $, béd’-élz. n.s. [Loyaux, Fr.] Intestines. 

2 Sam. xx. The inner parts of any thing. Shak- 

re. ‘The seat of pity. Gen. xlin. ‘Tenderness. 
larendon, 


BO WER §, bét-fr. 98. n. s. [bup, Sax.] A cham-|} BOX, béks. ns. 


ber. Spenser. A cottage. Harrington. Any abode 
or residence. Milton. “A shady recess. Sh re. 

BOWER, béi’-tr. n. s. One of the muscles which 
bend the joints. Spenser. 

ROWER, baw tr. a. s. Anchors so celled. 

To BOWER, béi’-iir, v. a. To embower, Shak. 

To BOWERS, béd’-dr, v.n. To lodge. Spen. Ob.T’. 

BOWERY, béW-ar-ré. a. Embowering. Tickell. 

To BOWGE. See To Bouse. 

BO'WINGLY*, bé/-ing-lé. ad. In a bending manner. 


Hudoet. 

BOWL 4, bdle. n. s. [buelin, Welsh.) A vessel to hold | 
liquids, rather wide than deep. Shakspeare. 
hollow part of any thing. Swift. A basin, or foun- 
tain. Bacon. 

BOWL §, béle. n.s. (boule, Fr.] A round mass, which 
may be rolled along the ground. meare. 

Many respectable speakers pronounce this word so ns 

wa, th a with howl, the alas aaa by adog. Dr. John- 

sou, Mr. Elphinston, and Mr. Perry, declare for it; but 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Smith, 

pronounce it as the veasel to hold liquor, ty be with 
y 





hole. LTremember having been corrected r. Gar- 
rick for pronouncing it like howl; and am upon the, 
the least analogical. 


it is the preferable mode, —_ te alo | 
yt sound, it is ren- 


But ast 1 has indisputa 
dering the langua 
a different one. 
is often perceived in the word bow. To have the same! 
word signify different things, is the fate of all languages; 
but pronouncing the same word differently to signify 
different things, is multiplying difficulties without ne- 
ceasity ; for, though it may be alleged, that a different 
pronunciation of the same word to signify a differeat 
thing is, in some measure, remedying the poverty and 
ambiguity of language, it may be answered, that it is in 
reality increasing the salienky, by setting the eye and 
ear at variance, and obliging the reader to understand 
the context before he can pronounce the word. 
be urged, that the Greek and Latin languages 
am iguities in words which were only distinguishable 
by their quantity or accent. But it is highly probable 
that the Greek language had a written accent to distin- 
guish such words ag were pronounced differently to sig- 
nify different things, and this is equivalent toa different 
spelling ; and though the Latin word lego signified 
either to read or to send, according to thé quantity with 
which the first syllable was pronounced, it was certain- 
ly an imperfection in that language which ought not to 
be imitated. Ideas and combinations of ideas will al- 
ways be moré numerous than words ; and therefore the 
same word will often stand for very different ideas ; but 
altering the sound of a word without altering the spell- 
ing, is forming an unwritten language. W. 

7'°o BOWL, bdle. v. a. To roll as a bowl, Shak. To 
pelt with any thing rolled. Shakspeare. 

To BOWL+*, bd) play at bowls. Shak 


still moro irregular to give the ball 


le. r.n. To , 
BOWLINGS, bé/-ling. n.s. The art of throwing | 
bowls. Burton. , 
BO'WLDER-STONES, ble’ -diir-sténz.n.s. Lumps | 
or fragments of stones broke, and clifls rounded, by 





ness or on Browne j 


‘The || BOXER, 
fist 


he inconvenience of this irregularity || BO/YISHLY, 


'| BRACELET, brase’-lét. n.s. [bracelet, F 


hale or pull together. Chambers. 
BO WSPRIT bd/-sprit. n. s. See BoLrsPrer. 
To BO/WSSEN, bdds’-sn. v. a. To drench ; to soak 
Carew. ' 
BOWSTRING, bo’-string. n. s. The string by which, 
the bow is kept bent. Shakspeare. 
BO'WYER, bé/-yar. 98, 2, s, An archer. Dryden, 
One whose trade it is to make bows. Ascham. 
BOX }, béks. n. s. t Sax.] A tree. Miller. 
case made of wood, or other 
matter. Sidney, The case of the mariner’s compass, 
The chest into which money given is put. Spenser. 
Certain seats in the playhouse, Dryden, 
To BOX, bdks. v.a. To enclose in a box. Swift, 
To box the compass, is to rehearse the several 
ry of it in their proper order. 
X§, bdks. n. s, [bock, Welsh.] A blow on the head 
fe with the hand, Shakspeare. 
0 BOX, biks. ». n. To fight with the fist. L’ Estrange. 
To BOX, béks. v. a. To strike with the fist. Misson. 
BOXEN, bdk’/-sn. 103. a. Made of box. Dryden. 
Resembling box. Dryden. 
. ns. A man who fights with his 


sid skort to sie eb gia a. io veer the ship 

ya cular m , when tacking 1s impracti- 

athe Caan. i 

BOY §, bée. 482. n. s, A male child. Zech. viii. One 
in the state of adolescence. Shakspeare. A word 
of contempt for young men. Locke. 

To BOY, bée. v.a. To treat as a boy. Shakspeare. 

BO'YBLIND*, béé/-blind. a. Undiscerning, like a 

Becatmont and Fletcher. 


boy. 
whole of opinion, that pronouncing it as I have corer BOYHOOD, bé’/-hid. n.s. The state of a bay. 
‘ 


Swift, 
SH, béé/-ish. a, Belonging to a boy. Shak. 
SYISHE rie dane Tul. Childishly ; erifi ing] 
-lsh-lé. ad. Childishly ; ,, 
Sherwood. 4g . 


BO’YISHNESS, béé’-ish-nés. n. s. Childishness.’ 

BO’YISM, bdv-izm. n. s. Puerility ; childishness. 
Dryden. The state of a boy. Warton. ' 

BO’'YS-PLAY®*, bdlz’-pli. n.s. The amusement of 
a boy. Bemsmont and Fletcher 

BP. abbreviation of bishop. 

BRA‘BBLE 6, brab’-bl. 405. n. s. [brabbelen, Dutch.] 
A clamorous contest. S . 

To BRA‘BBLE, brab/-bl, v.n, To clamour, Sidney. 

BRA‘BBLER, brab’-ldr. n. s. A clamorous fellow 


Si . 
To BRACE §, brase. v. a. 


[embrasser, Fr.] 'To bind. 

Locke. To make tense. Holder. To surround. 
Spenser. ‘ : ; 

BRACE, brase. n.s. Cincture; . That which 


holds any thing tight. Derham. A piece of timber 
framed in with bevel joints, used to keep the build- 
ing from swerving either way. Builder’s Dict. 


Ropes belonging to all the yards, except the mizen, 
Thick straps of leather on which a coach hangs 
Harness. [In printing.] A crooked line enclosing a 
passage, whi t to be taken together, and 
not separately; as in a ag Prior. Warlike 

Shabepeare. The armour for the arm. 


betel 

ension ; tightness, Holder. 
BRACE, brise. n.s. A pair; a couple. Milton, 
a ee or- 


nament for 


e arms. Sir J. Hayward, pieco 
of defensive armour for the arm, 
50 


BRA 


BRA 





—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 





xy I have, in the pronunciation of this word, made the a 
long and slender, as in brace, as I find it in Dr. Kenrick, 
W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Scott; and not short, 
as in brass, as Mr. Sheridan has marked .t; and which, 
I believe, is the prevailing pronunciation in Ireland: for 
though many com # shorten the vowel in the sim- 
plo, as is shown at large in the Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion, 308, 515; yet I think such words are exceptions 
as are only diminutives, plurals, and feminines.—See 
Parroness, . 
BRA‘CER, bri’-sir. 98. n.s. A cincture. Wiseman, 
A medicine of constringent power. Armour for the 


arm. Chaucer. 
BRACH, bratsh. 352. n. s. [brache, old Fr.] A bitch- 
hound. Burton. 
BRA‘CHIAL, brak/-yal. 353. a, [brachivm, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the arm. Blount. 
BRA‘CHMAN?®. 2 x. s. A priest of India, of the first 
BRA‘MIN®*. cast of Gentoos. Featley. 
BRACHY’GRAPHER*, bra-klg’-gra-ffr. n.s. A 
short-hand writer. Gayton. 
BRACHY’GRAPHY $,_bri-kig’-gri-f@. ° 353. n. s. 
[Boayis and yod¢w.] The art of writing in a short 


compass. B. Jonson, 
BRACK, brik. n. s. [bpacan, Sax.) A breach. Hay- 


BRA‘CKEN%, brak’-kn. n. s. Fern. 

BRA‘CKET, brak’-kit. 99. n.s. A piece of wood 
fixed for the gern of something. Mortimer. 

BRA‘CKISH§, brik’-Ish. a. [breke, Goth. the sea] 
Salt; somewhat salt, Bacon. 

BRA‘CKISHNESS, brak’-Ish-nés. n. s. Saltness ina 
small degree. Cheyne. 

BRA‘CKY*, brak’-€. a. Brackish. Drayton. 

BRAD$, being an initial, signifies broad, spacious, 
from the Sax. bnab. Gilson’s Camden, 

BRAD, brdd. n.s. A sort of nail to floor rooms with. 
Moxon. 


a BRAG §, brag. v.n. [braggeren, Dutch.} To boast. 
i re. 
BRAG, brag. n.s. A boast. Shakspeare. The thing 


boasted. Milton. 

BRAG*, brig. a. Proud; boasting. Bule. 

ee brig. n.s. A kind of ‘a game at cards. 
aan s. 


BRAGGADOCIO, brig-gi-dé/-shé-+. n. s. A swell- 
ing, boasting fellow. den. 
-gar-dis. n.s. Gloriation; 


BRA’GGARDISE*, b 
ab ing. Minsheu. 
BRA/GGARDISM, brag’-gir-dizm. n.s. Boastfal- 


ness. rea 
BRA‘GGART, brag’-gart. 88. n.s. A boaster. Shak- 


speare, 
BRA‘'GGART, brag’-gart. a. Boastful. Donne. 
BRA/GGER, brag’-gir. 98. n.s, A boaster, Bale. 
BRA/GGET §*, brag’-gét. n. s. [bragod, Welh.] A 


sweet drink ; a kind of mead. Chaucer. 

gar 7 seal brig’-ging-ié. ad. Boastingly. 

uloet, 

BRA‘GLESS, brag’-lés, a. Without a boast. Shak. 

BRA/GLY, brag’-lé. ad. Finely. Spenser. 

To BRAID$, brade. r.a. [bnebdan, Sax.] To weave 

ther. Milton. 

BRAID, brade. x. s. A texture. Milton. 

BRAID, brade. a. [bned, Sax. deceit.] Crafty ; de- 
ceitful. Shakspeare, 

BRAID, brdde. n.s. A start. Sackville. Ob. T. 

sit a a §*, brade. rv. a. To upbraid ; to reproach. 

O 2. 

BRAILS, brilz. n. s. fone term.] Small ropes reev- 
ed through blocks. Harris. 

BRAIN §, brane. n.s. [bpexen, Sax.) That collec- 
tion of vessels and organs in the head, from which 
sense and motion arise, Cheselden. The under- 
standing. Hammond. The affections. Shakspeare. 
Fancy ; imagination. Abp. Sandys. 

To BRAIN, brane. v. a. 'To dash out the brains. 


Shakspeare. 

BRA'INISH, brine/-ish. a. Hotheaded ; furious, 
Ss re. 

BRA‘INLESS, brine’-lés. a. Silly. Hooker 


BRA’/INPAN, brane’-pan. n.s. The skull. Bible of | B 


Henry VIU. 


- 





BRA/‘INSICK, brane’-sik. a. Diseased in the under- 
Ses ee 

BRA‘INSICKLY, brane’-sik-lé. ad. Weakly 

BRA‘INSICKNESS, brane’-sik-nés. n. s. 
tion 5 1 preg ; 

BRAIT, brate. n. s. A rough diamond. Dict. 

BRAKE, brake. The preterit of break. 

BRAKE ‘4, brake. x. s. A thicket of brambles. Shak. 
Fern. Spenser. 

BRAKE, brake. n. s. An instrument for dressin 
hemp. The handle of a ship’s pump. A baker's 
kneading trough. A sharp bit or snaffle for horses. 
A smith’s drake is a machine in which horses un- 
willing to be shod are confined during that — 
tion. Turbervile. That which moves a military 
engine to any point. Fairfax. 

BRA‘KY, bra’-ké. a. Thorny. Bp. Hall. 

BRA‘MBLE5$, bram’-bl. 405. n. s. [bnemble, Sax.] 
The blackberry bush. Miller. Any rough, prickly 
shrub. S . 

BRA’ MBLY*, briim/-blé., a, Full of brambles. 

BRA‘MBLED*, brim’-bld. a. Overgrown with 
brambles. 7". Warton. 

ger malaga brim/-bling. n.s. A mountain chaf- 


finch. a 
BRA‘MIN®, brim’-in. n.s. See BRacHMAN, 
BRAMI/NICAL*, bra-min’-é-kal. a. Relating to the 
Evamins. Hathed. - 
BRAN 64, bréa. n. s. [bren, old Fr.] The husks of corn 


und ; the refuse of the sieve. pete soak 
BRAN-NEW?*, bran’-nd. [brand-new, Teut.] Quite 


new. 

BRA‘ NCARD*, bran’-kard. n.s. [brancar, Fr.] A 
horse-litter. Life of Lord Clarendon. 

BRANCH §, bransh. 352, 78. [brantsh, Sheridan §> 
Jones.) n. s. [branche, Fr.] The shoot of a tree from 
one of the main boughs. Shakspeare. Any distinct 
article. Shakspeare. Any part that shoots out from 
the rest. Exodus, xxv. smaller river running 
into a larger, Raleigh. Any part of a family de- 
scending in a collateral line. Carew. The offspring. 
Crashaw. The antlers or shoots of a stag’s horn. 
The arches of Gothick vaults. Harris. 

T’o BRANCH, briansh. v. n. T'o spread in branches. 
Bacon. 'To spread into separate ade Addison. 
To speak diflusively. Spectator. ‘lo have horns 
shooting out. Ailton. 

To BRANCH, brdnsh. v. a. To divide as into 
branches. Bacon. 'To adorn with sprigs of needle- 
work. S&S A 

BRA‘NCHER, bran’-shar. n. s. One that shoots out 
into branches. Wotton. [In faleonry.] A young 
hawk. Walton. 

BRA‘NCHERY*, brinsh’/-¢-ré. n.s. The vascular 

rts of fruits. Chambers, 

BRA‘NCHINESS, brin‘-shé-nés. n. s. Fulness of 
branches. Shericood. 

BRA’NCHLESS, brinsh’-lés. a. Without shoots or 
boughs, C ve. Naked. S : 

BRA‘NCHY, brin’-shé. a. Full of branches. Pope. 

BRAND ‘$, brand. n.s. [bpand, Sax.] A stick hght- 
ed, or fit to be lighted. Shakspegre. A sword, 

brando, ltal.] Milton. A thunderbolt. Granville. 
mark made by burning a criminal with a hot 
iron,a stigma. Bacon. Any note of infamy. Dryden. 

To BRAND, brand. v.a. To mark with a brand, or 
note of infamy. Shakspeare. To burn with a hot 


iron. Dryden. 
DGOORE, briind’-géds. n.s. A kind of wild 


headily. 
iscre- 


BRA‘N 


fowl. A 

BRA‘NDIRON*, brand’-l-drn. n. s. [bpandipen, 
Sax.] A trivet to set a pot upon. 

To BRA‘NDISH, brin/-dish. v. a. [brand, a sword.] 
To flourish as a weapon. Ezek, xxxii. To play 
with. Locke, 

BRA‘NDISH*, bran/-dish. 2. s. A flourish. B. Jonson. 

To BRA/NDLE*, bran’-dl. v.n. [brandiller, Fr.] To 
shake. Cofgrare. 

BRA/NDLING, brand/-ling. n.s. A kind of worm. 

Walton. 

RA‘NDY 


brin’-dé. ns. [brandeine, or burnt wine.} 
A strong 


iquor oe wine, Beau, and Fi. 


BRA 
Zz 


BRE 


559.—Fate, far, fall, fAt ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 





) BRANDY-WINE, brén’-dé-wine. 1. 8. 


e. : 
0 Poi GLE, b 
uabble. 

BRA 


BRANK, brink. n. s. Buckwheat. Mortimer 


BRA/NLIN®, brin’-lin, nos. A species ae fish of the 


salmon kind. Chambers. 
BRA'NNY, brin’-né. a. Having the 


Brandy. 
iseman, 

BRA‘N er §, brdng’-g!. 405. n. s. Squabble ; wran- 

-gi. 405. v.n. To wrangle; 

Agia bring’-gl-mént. n.s. The same 

BIANGLING, , bring/-gling. n.s. Quarrel. Whit- 


arance of 


a 
bran. Wiseman. Consisting Srinespalty of bran. 


Huloet 
BRA/NSLE®, brin’-sl. Poa s. [bransle, Fr.] A brawl] 


my dance. Spe nser. 
RANT*# ey a, Steep. a a 
BRANEN, bra/-zn. a. Made of brass. 


brass. to hold coals, Arbuthnot. 


BRA‘SIL, or ror BAZ, —— = Pa a Ameri- 
denomina- 
Boal; so the bor 


can wood, commonly sup 
ae d, beeause a 
“odie kno 
BRASS. ‘beds. n.s, [bnar, rer 
made by mixing copper with 


the discovery of 


Impudence. Used for copper. Dew. viii. 


Shak. 

BRASS-PAVED®, briis’-pav’d. a. 
Spenser. 

BR ASS-VISAGED*, bras’-viz-idjd. a. Impudent, 


It is now less 
roperly written, according to the pronunciation, 


ren. 
ee hear zhar. 283. n.s. A manufacturer in 


A yellow metal, 
apis calaminaris. 


irm as brass, 


BRAESICAS, bris’-sé-ka. n.s. [Lat] Cabbage. 


BRAUSSINESS, bris’-sé-nés. n.s. Am appearance 


like brass 


a brs’. — gf ba ed of brass, Wood. 


ent. 


BRAST, a ey pera "a. {from burst.) Burst ; broken. 
BRATS, brit. - re _ Btraeg in contempt. 
8 Sonth, 


hak. ng geny ;, the 

BRAVA'DO. ra-va/-dd. 

bravada, si pan.] A boast, Sir 7". Her. 

B RAVES, rive a. AW shar Goth.] Courageous, 
aia ool ag ee oy Spense 
cellent; noble. s ° ine 5 Ww ar. 

BRAVE E, brave. n. ph hector. > Milton, A boast. 


To SAR AVE. bunte. v.a. To defy, Shak. To carry 
Bacon, 'To make fine 


a boasti of. 
or “rte 


BRA 
Finely. Judith, x. 


con. 
BRA‘VERY, bri’-var-r’. 555. n.s. Courage. 
= Splendour. Spenser. Show. Bacon. 


ner. Sheldon 


BRAVO, bri/-vd. n.s. [braro, Ital.] _A man who 


murders for hire. Government of the Tongue. 

BRAVU'RA®, bra-wW-ra, ns, A word of modern 

a harap to wach oe as require great vocal 
<4 in the sin 

To BK AWL4$, rive. v. wa brauler, Fr.) To quar- 
rel noisily, Shak. To loud and indecently. 
Sha . Tomakea seibe. Sh 

To BRAWL®, brawl. v.a. To drive or beat away. 


BRAWL, brawl. n.s. Quarrol. Hooker. A dance. 

BRA/WLER, briw!-lir. n.s. A wrangler. 1 Tim. 

Brin gf ag braw’-ling. n.s. The act of quarrel- 

Bre WLINGLY®, briw’-ling-Ié. ad. In a quarrel- 
some manner. Fhuloet, 


BRAWN §, brawn. x. s. The fleshy part of the body. | 
cacham = 'The arm, Shak. Bulk. Dryden. The | 


offspring. 
[See Lumnaco.] n. s, 
bert. 


Magnificent. Shak, Ex- 


hakspeare. 
JELY, brive’-lé, ad. In a brave manner. Ba- 


p= 


BRAVINGLY®, bri/-ving-lé. ad. In a defying man- 













BREADTH §, brédth. n. s. {b 
BRE/AD 


1 


a of a boar red ina icular manner, 
a tat Yedbaal bay Fletche 
BRAWNEDS, braw‘-nid. a. mote | ; brawny. 


BRAWAER, braw’-ndr. 2. s. A boar kiiled for the 
table 


BILAWNINESS, beiw/-nd-ols, n.s. Strength; hard- 


ss. Hammon 

BRA'WNY, = a. Musculous; fleshy. Dry- 
den. Hard; ‘peat Mede. 

7’o BRAY §, bra. v.a. [bpacan, Sax.] To 
grind small. Bacon. ‘f'o emit with soun 
veut to. Sir T'. Elyot 

To BRAY, bra. v. me Tacs: Fr.) To make a noise 
as an ass. Dryden. To make a harsh noise. 


BRAY, bra. ‘n.s. Voice ofan ass. Harsh sound. 
Shakspeare. 
BnaY ik bra. n.s. [bre, Welsh.] A bank of earth. 


Lal. bert. 
BRA‘YER, bra’-dr. . s. One that brays like an ass. 
Pope An instrument to temper printers’ ink. 
BRA’YING®, bra‘-ing. x. s. Clamour ; noise. Sir 7. 


mT BRAZE, braze. v.a. Tosolder with brass. Mor- 
on. To harden to impudence. Shakspeare. 

BRA‘ZEN, bra’-zn. 103. a. Made of brass. Peacham. 
Proceeding from brass. Shak . impudent. 

it BRA’ N, bra/-zn. v.n. To be impudent. Ar- 


BIA’ZENBROWEDS bri’-2n-brdad. a. Shame- 
nt. 
BRAYED FACE, bri/-zn-fase. n.s. An impudent 


pit h’2ENFACED: bri/-zn-faste. 359. a. Impudent; 
cee beh-aneld ad. In a bold, impudent 


BRA'ZENNESS, bri/-zn-nés, n. s. Appearance like 
gp fiche -yar, 283. n.s. See Brasier. 


BREACH, bréttsh. n.s. The act of breaking. Shak. 
The state of being broken. Shak. A gap in a for- 
tification made by a battery. Knolles. The viola- 
tion of a law or contract. Spenser. The 
in a coast. Spenser. Difference ; quarrel. 
don, Infraction; injury. Clarendon. 

BREAD 4, bréd. n. s. [bpeod, Sax,] Food made of 
ground corn. Arbuthnot. Food in general. Gene- 
sis. Support of life at large. K. Charles. 

To A ase ie BREADE*, v. a. [bpedan, Sax.] 


ee ee bréd/-tship-dr. nv. s. One that 
chips bread ; an under-butler. S$ 


nd, or 
3 lo give 


pening 
laren- 


speare 
BREAD-CORN, bréd -kér, n.s. Corn of which 


bread is made. “Ha 


BREAD-ROOM, Hat sdb. n.s. Apart of the hold 


. where the bread and biscuit are kept. 

\*, bréd’-dn. ad. Made of bread. Rogers. 

wb, Sax.] The meas- 

ure of any aperficies m side to side, Bacon. 
P pradth’-les. a. Without limit of 

breadth. a 


7 BREAK §, brake. 240, 242. r.a. pret. I broke, or 
e; pass. broke, or broken. [bnecceen, 
Sat] op part by violence. Psalm ii. ‘To burst, 
or uk by force. Milton. To pierce; oa 
Dryden. To destroy by violence. To 
batter. Shak. 'To crush or destroy the stre of 
the body. Shak. Tosinkor appal the spirit. Clar- 
endon. To crush; to shatter. Judith,ix. To 
weaken the mental faculties. Shak. 'To tame. 
Spenser. To make bankrupt. Shak. To discard; 
to dismiss. Swift. To crack or open the skin. Shak. 
To violate a contract. 2 Chren. xvi. To infringe 
a law. Dryden. To stop. Shak, To intercept. 
Bacon. ‘To interrupt. Dryden. ‘To separate com- 
any. Atterbury. 0 dissolve any union, Codlier. 
o reform, Grew. To open something new. Ba- 
con.—To break the back, 'Todislocate the veriebre. 
Shalt. To break the hack. To disable one's for- 
m2 
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—nd, méve, ndér, ndi ;—tlibe, tab, ball ;—éil ;—péand ;—thin, THis. 
tune. Shak. To break a deer. Tocut it up in the || BREAST }, brést. n. s. [bpeort, Sax.] The middle 


slaughter-house. To break fast. To eat the first 
time in the day. To ground, To plough. 
Carew. To break ground. To trenches. 


To break the heart. ‘To destroy with grief. Shak. 
To break a jest. To utter a jest unexpected, But- 
ler. To break the neck. 'To put out the neck joints. 
Shak. _To break off. To put a sudden stop. Mil- 
ton. To break off. ‘Tapreclude by some obstacle 
suddenly interposed. Addison. To break off. 'To 
tear asunder. Milton. To break up. To dissolve. 
Herbert. To break up. To lay open. Sandys. 
To break up. To eparets or disband. Knolles. 
To break up. To force open. Micah,ii. To 
break upon the wheel. To punish by stretching a 
criminal upon the wheel, and breaking his bones 
with bats. Jo break wind. To give vent to wind 
in the ye 
Jo BREAK, brake. v.n. To part in two. Shak. 
To burst. Dryden. To spread by dashing, as 
waves on a rock, Dryden. To break as a swell- 
ing ; to _— Harvey. To open as the morning. 
Donne. To burst forth. IJsaiah, lii. To become 
bankrupt. Shak. To decline in health. Swi/?. 
To issue out with vehemence. Pope. To make 
way with suddenness or violence. Hooker. To 
come to an explanation. Sidney. To fall out. B. 
Jonson.— To JSrom. To go away with some 
vehemence. Roscommon. To in. To enter 
unexpectedly. Addison. To break loose. To es- 
cape from captivity. Milton. To break loose. To 
shake off restraint. Tillotson. To break off. To 
desist suddenly. Bacon. To break off from. To 
part from with violence. Shak. Tobreak ot. To 
discover itself in sudden effects. Spenser. To break 
out. ‘To have eruptions from the body. To break 
out, 'To become dissolute. Dryden. To break up. 
To cease. Bacon. To break + To dissolve it- 
self. Bacon. To break up. To begin holidays. 
Shak. To break with. To part friendship with 
any. Shak. It is to be observed of this extensive 
and perplexed verb, that in all its significations, 
whether active or neutral, it has some reference to 
its primitive meaning, by implying either detriment, 
su rag violence, or separation. 
ten with 


It is used of- 

tional particles, up, owt, in, off, forth, 
to modify its signification. 

BREAK Lelie, n. 8. State of being broken; o 
ing. Knoles. ause. Black- 


Milton. 

wall, A Jjine drawn. Swvi/t. Land. ploughed or 
broken up during the first year after the alieration. 
Grose. [In architecture.] A recess of a part behind 
its ordinary range or projecture. Ch rs. 


BRE/AKABLE*, e’-4-bl. a. Capable of being 


broken. 

BRE’/AKER, bri/-kér. n.s. He that breaks any 
thing. Shak. A wave brokenby rocks. A break- 
er up of the ground. Sherwood. A destroyer. 


Micah, ii. 

To BRE/AKFAST,, brék’/-fast. 234, 515. v.n. To 
eat the first meal in the day. Prior. 

BRE/AKFAST, brék’-fAst. 88. n. s. The first meal 
inthe day. Wotton. The thing eaten at the first 
meal, . A meal, or food in general. Shak. 

PRE/AKFASTING*, brék’-fast-Ing. n. s. A party 
assembled to breakfast together ; a publick break- 
fast. Ld. Chesterfield. 

BRE AKING®, brike/-lng. n.s. Bankruptcy. Sea- 
sonable Sermon. Irruption. Hammond. Dissolution, 
Tsxiah, xxx. A ing up of the ground, 

BRE/AKNECK, brake’-nék, n.s. A steep place en- 
dangering the neck. Shak. 


n- 


BRE’ AKPROMISE, brike”prom-ls. n. s. One that 
makes a practice of breaking his promise, Shak. 


BRE/AKVOW, brike’-vdi. n. s. 
the breach of vows. & are. 

BRE/AK WATER, brake’-w4-tdr. n.s. The hulk 
of an old vessel sunk at the entrance of a harbour 
to break the force of the sea. Asi. 

BREAM$§, bréme. n. s. [brame, Fr.] The name of a 
fish. WValton. 

To BREAM*. See 2 


e that practiseth 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eee ennanay=oaeagnsnaarenen tena 


rh of the human body, between the neck and the 

ly. Prior, ‘The teats of women, which contain 
the milk, Job, xxiv. Anciently, the power of sing- 
ing. Tusser, B. Jonson, The part of a beast that 
is under the neck, between the fore-legs. The dis- 
position of the mind, . The beart; the 
conscience. Dryden. 

To BREAST, brést. v.a. To meet in front. Shak. 

BRE’/ASTBONE, brést’-béne. n. s. The sternum 


Peacham. 

BREA‘STCASKET, brést’-kfs-két. x. s. The } 
est caskets or strings placed in the middle of the 
yard of a ship. 

BREASTDE’EP*, brést’-déép. a. Breast-high ; up 
to the breast. Titus Andronicus. 

BRE/ASTED*, brést’-id. a, Broad-breasted. Hav- 
ing a fine voice. Fiddes. ‘ 

BRE/ASTFAST, brést’-fast. nm. s. A rope in'a ship 
to hold her head to a warp. Harris. 

BEE AST ee, brést’-hl. a. Up to the breast. 
Nidrey. 

BRE’ ASTHOOKS, brést’-hdks. n. s. The timbers 
that strengthen the forepart of a ship. Harris. 

BRE/ASTKNOT, brést’-nédt. n.s. A knot of ribands 
worn by women on the breast. Addison. 

BRE/ASTPLATE, brést’-plate. n.s. Armour for 
the breast. Sha . 

BRE/ASTPLOUGH, brést’-plda. n. s. A plough for 
varing turf, driven by the breast. Mortimer. 

BRE ASTROPES, brést’-rdpes. n. s. Ropes which 
fasten the yards to the parrels of a ship. Harris, 
BRE/AST WORK, brést’-wark. n. s. Works thrown 
up as high as the breast of the defendants : the 

same with pa . Clarendon. 

BREATH 64, bréth. 437. n. s. [bna¥e, Sax.] The air 
drawn in and ejected out of the body. Shak. Life. 
Dryden. The state of breathing freely. Spenser. 
Respite; pause. Shak. Breeze. Addison. A 


single act. Dryden. 
BR ATHABLE, bré’-rHf-bl. a. That may be 
breathed. 


To BREATHE, brérne. 437. v. n. To draw in and 
throw out the air by the lungs. Pope. To live. 
Shak. To take breath. Spenser. To pass as air. 


Si ; 

To BREATHE, brérue. v. a. To inspire or expire. 
Dryden, To inject by breathing. y of Piety. 
To eject by oe Spectator. To exercise. 
Shak, To move by breath. Prior. To exhale. 
Milton, To utter privately. Shak. To give air 
or vent to. Dryden. 

BRE’ATHER, bré’-trar. n.s. One that breathes. 
Shak. One that utters anything. Shak, Luospirer. 


Norris. 

BRE/ATHFUL*, bréth’-ffil. a. Full of breath. 
Spenser. Full of odour, Spenser. 

BRE/ATHING, bré/-rHing. n.s. Aspiration ; secret 
prayer. Bp. Hall. Breathing place; vent. Dry 
den. An accent. 

BRE/ATHING-PLACE®, bré-rHing-plase. _n. s 


A pause. ong E 

BRE’ATHING-TIME*, bré’-tiIng-thne. n.s. Re- 
laxation. Bp. Hall. 

BRE‘A HILESS, brdth’-Ids, a. Out of breath. Spen 


ser. Dead. Shaks . 
BRE/ATHLESSNESS*, bréth’-Rs-nés. n.s, The 
state of being out of breath. a Hall. . 
BRED, bréd. part. pass. [from T'o breed.] Wisd. xii. 

BREDE, bréde. n.s. See BRarp. 

BREECH 64, brétish. 247. n. s. The lower part of the 
body ; the back part. Hayward. Breeches. Shak. 
Tee hinder part of a piece of ordnance. Anon. 

e hinder part of any thing. ; 

To BREECH, brédtsh. 247, v. a. To put into breech- 
es. To fit any thing witha breech ; as, to breech a 
gun. Shak. To whip on the breech. Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

BRE’ECHES, britsh’-iz. 247, 99. n. s. [bpee, Sex} 
‘The garment worn by men over the lower part © 
the body. Shak.—To wear the breeches, is, in a 
wife, to usurp the —. of the husband. Burton. 


BRE 
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BREE/CHING*, bréétsh’-Ing. n.s. A whipping. 
Sherwood, ‘The ropes with which the great guns 
are lashed to the side of a ship. Chambers. 

To BREED 4, brééd. v.a. preter. I bred, I have bred. 
[bpeedan, Sax.] To ate. » ‘To 
produce from one’s self. Locke. To occasion. 

. To contrive. Shak. To give birth to, 
Toeducate. Dryden, Tobring up from 
infancy. Dryden. To conduct through the first 


ToHREED, breed. vn. Tob S 

‘0 re .v.n. To bring young. tator. 

‘Tobe increased by new pradaction, Raleigh. To 
be produced. S/ To raise a breed. Mor- 
timer. 

BREED, brééd. n.s. A cast; a kind. Shak. Afam- 
ily. Arbuthnot. Progeny. Shak. A number pro- 
duced at once ; a hatch. Grew. 

BREJZEDBATE, brééd’-bite. n. s. One that breeds 


arrels. Shakspeare. 

BREEDER, brééd/-dr. 98. n.s. That which pro- 
duces any thing. Shak. The person which brings 
up another, Ascham. A female that is prolifick. 

One that takes care to raise a breed. 


hak. 
Temple 
BRE‘EDING, bréé/-ding. n. s. Education. Shak. 
Manners. a Nurture. Milton. 
Pay malses . n.s. [bpropa, Sax.) A stinging 
BREEZE §, brééz, n. s. (brize, Fr.] A gentle gale 


a soft wind. 


+ 


BRE‘EZELESS*, brééz’-lés. a. Wanting a breeze. 
W. Richardson. 
BREEZY, bréé’-zd. a. Fanned with gales. Pope. 


Full of gales. Gray. 
BRE‘HON, bré’-hén. n.s. [An Irish word, from 


breath, judgement.] A judge. S . 
: aa Sax.] Cruel ; sharp. 


BREME, bréém. a. [bnemman, 
Chaucer. Ob. J. 

To BREN §*, brén. v. a. [brennan, Sax.] To burn. 
Spenser. Ob. T. 

BRENT, — part. a. eg Spee Q om 

NT®, brént. 2a. , Goth. teep; high. 

HANI! hint dee 

BREST, brést. n. s. [In architecture.] The torus, or 
tore 


BRET, brét. n. s. A fish of the turbot kind. Dict. 

BRE/TFULS, brét’-f4l. a. Brimful. Chaucer. 

BRE/THREN, brérn’-rén. n. s. The plural of brother. 

BRE VE, bréve. n. s. [In musick.] A note of time, 
ivalent to four minims. 

BREVE®, bréve. n.s. [bpave, Sax.] An official 
writing ; a writ or brief. Id, Herbert. 

BRE VET*, bré-vét’. n.s. Appointment inthe army, 
and rank above the specifick appointment for which 
pay is received ; a lieutenant-colonel, being made 
colonel by brevet, enjoys the pay only of the former, 
but the honour and privileges of the latter, station. 
A hreret is a warrant, without seal. 

BRE’'VIARY, bréve'-yi-ré. 507. n. s. [breviarium, 
Lat.] An abridgement. as ip op The book con- 
taiaieg the daily service of the church of Rome. 
Abp. Usher. 

All our orthoépiats but Mr. Perry pronounce the first 

_ syllable of this word long ; but if authority were silent, 
analogy would decide for the pronunciation I have giv- 
en. Sy ° 

BRE’VIATE, breve’-yit. 113. n. s. A short compen- 
dium. Milton. A lawyer’s brief. Hudibras, 

To BRE‘VIATE*, bréve’-yate, or bré’-vé-Ate._ v. a. 
To abbreviate. She ; 

BRE'VIATURE, bréve'-yé-tshdre. 465, 113. n. s. 
An abbreviation. 

BRE’VIER, bré-vére’. n.s. A particular size of let- 

_ ter used in printing. 

‘RE/VITY, brév’-é-té. 511. n. s. Conciseness. Dryd. 
o BREW §, brdd. 339. v. a. [bptpan, Sax.] To make 
liquors by mixing ae Bacon. To 
t into preparation. Shas. To mingle. Shak. 

© contrive ; to plot. Wotton. 

To BREW, brdd. v.n. To perform the office of a 

~ brewer. Bhakspeare. 

BREW, b 8d. n.s, Manner of brewing. Bacon. 





BRE’ WAGE, brdd/-idje. 90. n. s. Mixture of various 


things. 5 
BREW ER, brdd/-dr. n.s. A man whose trade it is 
to make beer. Shakspeare. 
BRE/WERY*, bréd/-4-ré. n. s. The place appropri- 
ated to brewing. Pennant. 
| BRE/WHOUSE*, brd¥-hdds. n.s. A house appro- 
riated tobrewing. Bacon 


BRE’ WING¢*, brdd/-ing. n. s. [In naval | re. 
The appearance of biol, tommpestacus clout, ea 


cating an approaching storm. Chambers. 
BRE'WING, brdd/-ing. 410. n.s. Quantity brewed 
atonce. Bacon, 


BRE/WIS, bréé/-is. n. s. [bptpar, Sax.] A piece of 
bread soaked in boiling fat pottage, made of salted 
| meat. Warner. 

BRIAR. See Brier. 
BRIBE 4, bribe. n. s. [bribe, Fr.] A reward given to 
ert the judgement or corrupt the conduct. Shak, 
‘o BRIBE, bribe. v. a. To gain by bribes. Dryden. 
BRIBER, br¥-bar. 98. n.s. One that pays for cor: 


os en South. 

BRI'B RY, brl-bar-ré. 555. n.s. The crime of tak- 
ie iving rewards for bad practices. Bacon. 
BR K§ bel .n.&. [brick, Dutch.] A mass of burnt 

clay, squared for the use of builders. Bacon. A 
loaf shaped like a brick. 
To BRICK, brik. v. a. To lay with bricks. Beau 
mont and Fletcher. 
BRI‘CKBAT, brik’-bat. n. s. A piece of brick. 


Bacon. 
BRI'CKBUILT*, brik’-bilt. part. a. Built with bricks. 


fae 

BRI/CKCLAY, brik’-kld. n. 8. Clay used for mak- 

ing bricks. Woodward. are 

BR Lar aed brik’«last. n. s. Dust made by 

anding bricks. Spectator. 

B 'CKBARTH, brik’-€rth. n. s. Earth used in 
making bricks. Mortimer. 

BRICK-KILN, brik’-kil. . s. A kiln to burn bricks. 
Decay of Piety. 

BRICKLAYER, brik’-lA-dir. n. s. A brick-mason, 


Shak. , ’ 

BRICKLE §*, brik’-kl. a. [brokel, Teut.] Brittle ; 
apt to break. S: , 

BRI‘CKLENESS*, brik’-kl-nés. n. s. Fragility. 


Barret. 

BRI’‘CKMAKER, brik’-mA-kar. n.s. One whose 
trade it is to make bricks. Woodward. 

BRI’‘CK WORK‘, brik’-wark. n, s. Laying of bricks. 
Sherwood. 

BRIVCKY*, brik’-¢. a. Full of bricks; fit for bricks. 


seta 

BRI‘DAL 6, bri/-dal. n. s. [bn1dal, Sax.] The nup- 
tial festival. Ascham. 

BRIDAL, br¥-dal. a. Belonging to a wedding. 


BRI'‘DALTY*, bri’-dal-ié. n.s. Celebration of the 
nuptial feast. B. Jonson. 
BRIDE §, bride. n. s. [bp y5, Sux.) A woman new 


married, Spenser. 
To BRIDE*, bride. v. a. To make a bride of; to 


marry. 

BRI'DEBED, bride/-béd. n. s. Marriage-bed. Shak. 

BRIMDECAKE, bride’-kake. n. s. A cake distributed 
to the guests at a wedding. B. Jonson. 

BRI'-DECHAMBPER‘, bride’-tshame-bar. x. s. The 
nuptial chamber. St. Mat’. ix. 

BRIDEGROOM, bride’-grdém. n. s. [bprdsmna, 
Sax.] A new married man. Shakspeare 

BRI‘DEMAID, bride-made. n. s. She who attends 
upon the bride. Sir J. Suckling. 

BRI‘DEMAN, bride’-man, n. s. He who attends the 
bride and bridegroom at the nuptial ceremony. 


Wheatly. 
BRI/DESTAKE, bride’-sthke. n. s. A post set in the 
nd, to dance round. B. Jonson. 
BRI'DEWELL §, bride’-wél. n. s. [The palace 
built by St. Bride’s, or Bridget’s well, was turned 
into a workhouse.} A house of correction. Speet. 
' BRIDGE 4, bridje. n. s. [bn yewe, Sax.) A building 
' raised over waier for the convenience of passage. 
14 


BRI 


BRI 





” 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt j—tube, téib, bill tab, ball ; 


Shak, The upper part of the nose. Bacon. The 
23.5 ad of the strings in stringed instruments of 
To BI BRIDGE bridje. v.a, To raise a bridge over 
ace 
BRI'D\ 


GY*, brid rg a. Full of bridges. Sherwood. | 

BRI/DLE$, b 405. n. s. [bpid!, Sax.] The | 

ar a reins by which a horse is governed. 

ryden, A restraint; a curb. Clarendon. 

To PR DLE bri’-di. v.a. To guide by a bridle. 
Addison. Parti a bridle on any thing. Prior. 
To restrain. 

To BRI’ a bri-dl. v. n. ‘To hold up the head. 
Beaumont and Fletcher 

BRI/DLEHAND, bri’-di-hAnd. n. s. The hand which 
holds the bridle. Sidney. 

BRI'DLER‘, br}-didr. x. s. He who directs or re- 
strains as by a bridle. Milton. 

se oa §, brééf. a pod ad Fr.] Short; concise. Shak. 


speare 
BRIEF, brééf. ns. A writing of any kind. Shak. 


A short extract. S = ayaa A ies of 
writ or precept. writing given the 
pleaders, containing as, case. Swift. ye PA pat- 


ent, giving license to a charitable collection. {In 
ard measure of quantity, which contains 
two st down in beating time, and as many up- 
BRIEFLY, brééf-lé. ad. Concisely. Bacon. Quick- 
ali eee bréef’-nés. n. s. Conciseness; short- 
ness. Camden. 
BRVERS, , br¥’-dr. 98, 418. n. s. [bpep, Sax.] A plant. 
SARE Y, br¥-dr-rd. 555. a. Rough; full of briers. 
BRIERY®: br¥’-Gr-ré. a. s. A place where briers 


Huloet. 
BRIG, brig. n.s. Abri 


Gibson's Camden. 
BRIG*, tei n.s. A lig’ it vessel with two masts. 
BRIGADE}, bré-glide’~ 117, n. s. [brigade, Fr.) - 


body of men, consisting of several squadrons of 
horse, or battalions of foot. Milton. 
si Irae gaa bré-gide’. v.a. To form into a 


BRIGADIER General, brig-4-déér’. 275. n. s. | 
officer who commands a a Ld, Chesterfield. 


BRI/GAND, brig’-dnd. n. s. [brigand, Fr. 
ber. Bramhall, 
BRYGANDAGE* , brig’-Aind-Adje. n. s. [Fr.] Theft ; 


BRIGANDINE. brig’An-dine.. 150. ns. A light 
vessel, formerly use by corsairs or pirates. Spen- 
ser, A coat of mail. Jeremiah, xlvi 

BRIGANTINE, brig’-An-tine. n.s. A light vessel. 


"All our orthoépists sound the last i in this word long; 
and yet my memory fails me if the stage does uot pro- 
nounce it short ; a pronunciation to which the stage is 
very prone, as Valentine, Cymbeline, &c. are heard on 
the stage as if written Valentin, Cymbdelin, &c. 

* You may remember, scarce three b apg are past, 

“ When in your bri antine you sail'd to see 

“ The Adriatick ded by our duke, 

“ And I was with you.”"—— Venice Preserved. W. 


one §, lh a. [beonht, Sor. Bileing; full 

o Neu Refleeti Chapman, 

dicena Evident. ae " Resgiaodent 

em ae Parnel. Illuminated with science. 
ae Be Iitustrious. Cotton. 

RI'GHTEN, bri’-tn. 103. v.a. To make bright. 

Dryden. To make — Philips. To make 

=n Milton. To make illustrious. Swift. 
make acute, or witty. 

To BR BRIGHTEN, brl-tn. v. n. ‘To grow bright. 


BRYGiTBURNING®, brite’-barn-ing. a. Burning 
VGHPEYED® brhe'-e. 
BR EYED*, brite’ide. a. Having bright eyes. 


BRI'GHTHAIRED*, brite’-har'd. a. Having bir 
of a bright colour. Milton. 


To 








Seed thin, tT THis. 

The | BRI ee ae behe’tlsvnd shirondet. a. Hav- 
bright armour. AW, 

BR GHTLY, brite’-lé. ry ‘Splendidly. Pope. 

BRIGHTNESS, brlie’-nés. m.s. Lustre. Spenser. 


Acuteness. Prior. 


BRIGHTSHINING®, brhe’-shine-ing. part. a. 
Shining _brigh Spenser. 
BRIGOSE*, ie gion ‘, a. Quarrelsome ; couten- 
tious. Puller. 


i a brig. n. 8. [briga, Germ.] Strife ; quar- 


To! BRIGUE®, brig. v.a. [briguer, Fr.] To canvass; 


to solicit. Hurd 
EE LLARCE: ‘bril’-yan-st. n. s. Lustre ; splen- 


meet) -yant. 113. a. (brillant, Fr.} 

in rkKit Dorset. 

LLIANT, bly, n. s. A diamond of the 
ge Dryder a. 

BRULLIANTLY*, bril’-yant-lé. ad. ®plendidly. 
Warton. 

BRFLLLANTNERS, bril’-ydnt-nés, n. s. 


Splen- 
dour ; lus 
BRILLS bls n.s. The hair on the eyelids of a 


horse. 
BRIM §, brit. ns. [b me cage The edge of 
any thing. Bacon. ‘The u of any vessel. 


Crashaw. ‘The top of any Figo. Joshua, iit. The 
bank of a fountain, river, or the sea. x rise 
BRIM*, brim. a. [bpy me, Sax.] Publick ; well 
known. Warner. 7’ 
To BRIM, brim. v. a. OTe fill to the top. Milton. 
To BRIM, brim. v. n. Tobe full tothe brim. Philips. 
To BRI/MFILL*, brim/-fil. v. a. ‘To fill to the top. 


Crashaw. 
BRI/MFUL, brim’-fal. a. Full to the top. Sidney. 
BRIMFULNESS, brim/-fal-nés. n. s. Pulnew to 


BRI TM CESS" brim /-lés. a. Without an edge or 
wim. J. 


aa og ree oll n. 8. A bowl full to the top. 
[BRY toes oa brim’/-ming. a. Full to the brim. 


nit igtowe ay ened n. 8. [brin or brenstone, 
that is, fiery stone.) Sul 
BRIMSTONY, Seka’ aeb-abs a. Full of brimstoue. 


BRINDEDS, brin’-déd. a. [bpennan, Sax.) Of a 
—— beara originally ; thence, of a varied co- 
ur; st 
BRI NDLE, briw/-dl. 405, 359. n. The state of be- 
brinded. Clarissa 
DLED, brin’-<id. 405. a. Brinded ; streaked. 
Addison. , 
BRINE 4, brine. n.s. [onyne, raga Water impreg- 
Bacon. 'The Shak. Tears. 
pit. n.s. Pit of s salt water. Shak. 
To BRING §, brin 408, ~ v. a. [bpinsan, Sax.) 
To fetch from. Shak To convey, or carry to. 
Genesis. To convey. = one’s own hand; not to 
send by another. Dryden. To procure as a cause. 
Bacon. To ner sigh 3 to recall. Locke. To attract; 
to draw.along. Newton. 'To put into any articu- 
lar state. Lexie. To lead by degrees. 1’ Estrange. 
To recall ; to summons. Dryden. To induce ; to 
Locke. To attend; to pecomepeny- 
about. "To bring to pass. Dry- 
den. To bring fri. To give birth to. Shak. 
To bring forth. To bring to light. Job, xxxviii. 
To bring in. To place in_any condition. Shak. 
bring in. To reduce. ring To bring in. 
in. South. To in. To intro- 
To bring o o clear; to ac- 
quit. L’Estrange. To bring on. To engage in 
action, Bacon. To bring on. To uce as an 
occasional cause, Barnet. To bring over. 'To 
convert; to draw to a new party. Swift. To bri 
out. To exhibit. Shak. —. 0 
Spencer. To Bring To ed * Sidney. To 
0 bri o educate. . 
bring up. To inggoduce tc to general practice. Spec- 


nated with salt. 
BRI/‘NEPITT, brine’- 


Rhal.-—Po bring 


BRO 





BRO 
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tator. To a To cause to advance. Shak. 
To bring up, To bring back. Genesis, xlvi. To} 


bring up. To introduce; to occasion. Numbers, 


xiv. Bring retains in all its senses the idea of an 
agent, or cause ucing a real or metaphorical 
motion of something towards something. 

BRI/NGER, bring ’-dr. 409. n.s. The person that 
brings. Shakspeare. 

BRING ER-IN*, bring’-dr-in. n.s. The person who 
introduces any thing. Sandys, 

BRI/NGER-UP, bring! tai. n.s. Instructer, As- 
chum. Bringers-up are the whole last rank of men 
in a battalion, or the hindmost man in every file. 

BIL NGING orth*. Prod pornos 

‘NGING *, uction, ; 

BRI/NISH, Meats a. Salt. S i 

eer bri’-nish-nés. n. s. Tendency to 
saitness, 

BRINK §, brink. n. s. [brink, Danish.] The edge of 
any’plac®, as of a precipice or a river. Dryden. 

BRINY, bri’-n@. a. Balt. Dryden. 

BRISK M iris coe Fr.] Lively. Dent 

SK §, 7 * , Fr.] Lively. iam. 
Powerful ; spirituous. akan Vivid; bright. 
Newton. 

To BRISK*, brisk. v. a. To make brisk. 

To BRISK UP. v.n. To come up briskly. 

To BRISK UP*, v.42. To enliven. Killingbeck. 

BRISKET, bris‘-kit. 99. n. s. [bryced, Welsh.] The 
breast of an animal. Mortimer. 

ar ag brisk’-Ié. ad, Actively; vigorously. 

oyle. 

BRI/SKNESS, brisk’-nés. n.s. Liveliness. South. 
Gayety. ig aa 

BRISTLE 4, bris‘-sl. 405, 472. n.s. [bpiptl, Sax.] 
The stiff hair of swine. Sh 

To BRISTLE, bris’-sl. v. a. 


To BRISTLE, bris’-s]. v.n. To stand erect as 
bristles. speare. 

To BRUSTLE a Thread. To fix a bristle to it. 

BRISTLELIKE*, bris‘-sl-like. a, Stiff as a bristle. 
Mirror for Magistrates. 

BRI/STLY, bris’-lé. a. Thick set with bristles. Ba- 
con. 

BRISTOL STONE, bris’-tdl-stdne. n. s. A kind of 
soft diamond found in a rock pear the city of Bris- 
tol. Woodward. 

BRIT, brit. n. s. The name of a fish. Carew. 

To BRITE, or To BRIGHT, brite. v.n. To be 


‘o erect in bristles, 


over ripe. 
BRITISH §*, brit’-ish. a. Lpyeens, Sax.}] What 
relates to Britain. Milton. Applied to language, 


it means the Welsh. Richards. 
BRITON, brit’-An. n. s. A native of Britain. Shak. 
BRIVTON*, brit’-dn. a. British. Spenser. 
BRITTLE §, brit’-tl. 405. a. [bpycan, Sax.) Fra- 
Po Bacon. 
BRYVTTLELY*, brit’-tl-lé. ad. In a fragile state. 
Sherwood. 
BRYTTLENESS, brit’-tl-nés. n.s. Aptness to break. 


Ascham. 

BRIZE 4, brize. n.s. The gad-fy. i 

BROACH §, brétsh. 295. n. s. [broche, Fr.] A spit. 
Bacon. A musical instrument. Dict. 

To BROACH, brdétsh. v. a. To spit. Shakspeare. To 
pierce a vessel; to tap, Crashaw. To Fey any 
store. Knolles. To let out any thing. ibras. 
To give out or utier. Raleigh. 

To BROACH ¢o*. [In naval la 
suddenly to windward, Chamber 


Ano 
BROA 

Shak. 

Odyssey. 


ner, or utterer; the first author. L’ Estran 
§, briwd. 2.5. ad. [bpad, Sax.) Wi 


Large. Locke. Clear; open. a 
some, 
Equal upon the whole. L’ Estrang 
Formerly a military weapon. 
TM line 


hapman 
ross; coarse. Dryden. Obscene ; ful- 
den. Bold; not delicate. Shakspeare. 
BROAD as long. e. 
- BRO'ADAXE®, briwd’-fiks. n. s. [bpabd-~ex, Sax.] 
r. 
BROAD-BLOWN¢®, brawd!-b . part. a. Full 
blown, Shakspeare. 


nguage.] To turn} 
3. 
BRO/ACHER, brétsh/-tr. n.s. A spit. Disilee| 


BROAD-BREASTED*, brawd/-brést-€d. a. Hav- 
ing a broad breast. Hudoet. 

BROAD-BRIMMED*, briwd/-brimd. a. Having a 
broad border, brim, or edge. Tatler, 

BROAD-CAST*, briwd’-kast. 2. s, The method of 
cultivating corn, turnips, &e. by sowing them with 
the hand at lg Chambers. 

BROAD-CLOTH, briwd’/-cléth. n. s. A fine kind 


| 





of cloth. Swift. 
BROAD-EYED, briwd/-lde. a. Having a wide 
survey. ShaXspeare. ; 
BROAD-F RONTE D*, brawd/-frant-éd. 


rt. a. 
Having a broad front; applied to cattle. cha ; 
BROAD-HORNED*, brawd’-hérnd. a. Having 


large horns. Ffu/oet. 
BROAD-LEAVED, briwd’-léévd. a. Having broad 
To BRO’ADEN, braw’-dn. 105. v. n. To grow bold. 


leaves. Sandys. 
Thomson. 

BRO’ADISH*, brawd’-ish. a. Rather broad. Russell. 

BROADLY, brawd’-l. ad. In a broad manner, 
Sir E. Sandys. 

BRO’ADNESS, brawd’-nés. n.s. Breadth. Bacon. 
Coarseness. Dryden. 

BRO/ADPIECE*, brawd’-péese. n. s. The denomi- 
nation of one of our gold coins. Snelling. 

BROAD-SEAL*, brawd’-séle. n. s. The great seal 
of England. Sheldon, 

To BROAD-SEAL*, brawd/-séle. va. To stamp 
or sanction with the broad-seal. B. Jonson. 

BRO ADSHOULDERED, brawd’-shdéle-dird. a. 
Having a large space between the shoulders. 


BRO’ADSIDE, briwd’-slde. n. s. The side of a ship. 
Waller. The volley of shot fired at once from the 
side of a ship. cap bah [In printing.] A sheet of 

rcontaining one large page. 

BROAD-SPRE. DING® brawd’-spréd-ing. part. a. 
Spreading widely. Shak : 

BRO‘ADS ORD, brawd/-sdérd. nm. s. 
sword, with a broad blade. Wiseman. 

BRO‘ADTAILED*, brawd/-thld. a. Having a 
broad tail. Sandys. 

BRO/ADWISE, briwd’-wize. 140. ad. According 
to the direction of the breadth. Boyle. 

BROCA’DE §, brd-kade’. n. s. rene a ] A 
silken stuff, variegated with colours of gold or sil- 
wer, Spectator. 7 

BROCA’DED, bré-kA/-déd. a. Drest in brocade. 
Woven in the manner of a brocade. Gay. 

BROCAGE, or BRO’/KAGE, brd’-kidje. 90. n. s. 


The gain gotten by promoting base bargains. 
Spenser. The an ‘ol 


A cutting 


hire given for any unlawful oflice. 
acon. ‘The trade of dealing in old things. B. 
Jonson. ‘The transaction of business for other men. 


Locke, 
BROCCOLI, brdk'-ké-lé. n. s. [Italian.] A spe- 
cies of cabbage. Pope. 
To BROCHE. See To Broacu. " 
BROCK, brék. n. s. [once, Sax.] A badger. Bronon. 
BRO'CKET, brdk’-kit. 99. n.s. A red deer, two 
BRO DERIN® brod/-ki [brodequin, Fr.] A 
N*, -kin, n. s. r. 
buskin, or half-boot. Echard. 
To BRO'GGLE*, brég’-gl. v. n. To fish for eels. 
BROGUE, brég. 337. n.s. [brog, Irisb.] A kind of 
a shoe. Shak. A cant word for a corrupt dialect. 


a. 
BROGUE-MAKER*, brdg’-mA-kar. n. s. Amaker 
of re be Johnson, 
To BROID*, brdéid. v. a. To braid or weave ta- 
ether. Chaucer. 
0 BRO'IDER §, bréé’-dar. v. a. [brodir, Fr.] To 
adorn with figures of needle work. Exodus. 
aay ream * bréé/-dir-ar, n. s. An embroiderer, 
uloet. 
BRO IDERY, bréé/-dar-ré. 555. n. s. Embroidery. 
Tickell. 


BROIL §, brdil. 2. s. [browiller, Fr.] A tumult; a 
quarrel. Shakspeare. 
To BROIL 4, brdil. v. a. Naber Fr.] To cook b 
ore the fire. Luke, xxiv. 43 


laying on the coals, or be 
| ng ele 


BRO 


a ae ee eee oe em 





BRU 
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70 BROIL, brdil. v. n. To be i in the heat Shak. 
BRO'ILER*®*, brd’/-lir. 2. s. One who would excite | 








BRO/OMSTICK, brddm/ -stik. n.s. A broomstaff. 


Swift. 
a broil, or quarrel Hammond. ‘That which dresses || BRO/OMY, brdd/-mé. a. Fell of broom. Mortimer. 


by coo fe 
To BROK fats v.n. bpuces, | Sax.] To trans- 
act business for others. 
BROKEN, bré’-kn. 103. a f break. 
BRO‘KEN-BELLIED*, ry/-kn-bél- Std. a. Having a 
tured belly. Sir M. Sandys. 
BRO’ ‘KEN-MEAT, brd/-kn-mést Fragments. Swift. 





BRO KENHEARTED, bré’-kn-har’-1@d. a. Having | 


for fear. Isaiah. 


the spirits crushed by & 
. ad, Without any regular 


garage bré/-kn- 
es. Hakewill, 
BRO'KENNESS*, bré’-kn-nés. n.s. Unevenness. 


Smith 

BRO KENWINDED*, bréy-kn-wind/-€d. a. Having 
short breath. May. 

BROKER, brv- kar he A factor. Temple. One who 
deals in old i a match-maker, Shak. 

BROKERA E, brd’- ait hehe. 90. n.s, The pay of 


BRO'KERLY®, brd’-kar-lé. a. Mean; servile. B. 


BRO'KERY’, bré-kér-ré. n.s. The business of a 
broker. Bp. "Hall. 
BROKING, Pry -king. part. a. Practised by brokers. | 


BRONCHIAL, brén/-ké-dl. 2 a. corti ps Pl the | 

BRONCHICK. brén’-kik. throat. A 

BRON CHOCELE, brén’-ké-stle. [See Hypro- 
= n. S. (Booyxortbn) A tumour of the bron- 


chus. 
BRONCHO OMY, brén-két/-t6-mé. 518. n, s. That 
operation which opens the windpipe by incision. 


BROND, brénd. bs s. [bpond, Sax.] See Brann. 
swo 
GY, brén-t4l/-0j2. n. 8. [Beer and 


—, 
A dissertation ty sat thunder. 
nze. Perry.) n. s. [bronze, 
lief, or bab cast in brass 


BR Ni sh — 
A factitious metal 


Fr, Pope. 
copper mixed. Prior. 
ca ied of copper and tin, Chambers, 
Toe Pi ONZE. brénze. v.a.'To harden as brass. 
BROOCIIS, brédish. n. 8. [broche, Fr.] A jewel ; 
ornament of jewels. . A painting all of of 


one colour. 
a, BROOCH, brddish. v. a. To adorn with jewels. 


To BROOD §, brddd, v.n. [bnod, Sax.) To sit, as on 
eres. ‘on. To cover chickens under the wing 
Dryden. To remain bong i in anxiety. Dryden. 
mature any thing by care. Bacon. 

To BROOD, brddd. v.a, To cherish by care. Beau-| 

BROOD, brbdd, n:. [bnod, Sax] Of 

n. 8. ax 5 - 
ny. Fairfax. Thin ge. 4 ido Tre sprees 
hatched at once. s Lael “a A pret. Shak- 


; re. The act of covering the e 
B ORY, ae a. Ina state sitting on the 
BROOK '& brddk. (brik, Perry and Jones. 


[bnoe b arene Sax.] A running water, less an & 
river, 

To BROOK $§, rok. v. a. [bpucan, Sax.] To bear; 
to endufe. Hooker. 

To BROOK, brddk. v. n. To endure. 


BROOKLIME, brddk’-lime. n.s. A sort of water 


BRO OOK MINTS. brddék’-mint. n. s. The water-mint. 
BROOKY*, brddk’-4. a. Abounding with brocks. 


BRS, ttdo, =* bnom, Sax.] A small tree. 


To BROOMS, ted8 brdden. v, a. {In naval language.] To 

To BREAM®*, bréém. § clean the ship. 

BROOMLAND, bréém/-lAnd. n. s. Land that bears 
broom. Mortimer. 

BRO/OMSTAFF, brdém/-stif. n. s. The handle of 
a besom. Shakspeure. 


Consisting of broom. Swi 
BROTH, broth. n. s. [bpo , Sax.] Liquor in which 
flesh is boiled. aorg 
BROTHEL §, bréru’-@ ie [bor 
BROTHELHOUSE, ee: hdds. § del, Fr.] 
A house of lewd entertainment. Shakspeare 


BRO’THELLER®, brétu’-4!-lir. n. s. te who fre- ° 


ents a brothelhouse. 
B a brérn’-él-ré. nr. s. 
BROTH i. Obscenity, B B. Jonson. 
BR be ining britrn’-ar. 98. n. 8. podep, Sax. 
born of the same father and mother. Sh 
ist antes united ; associate. Chaucer. Any 
one resembling another i in manner, form, or pro- 
— Proverbs, xviii. Brother is used, in theo- 
af fant age "for man in general. 1 Cor. viii. 
BR OOD, bréra’-dr-hdd. n. s, The state 
or fa of being a brother. Shakspeare. An 
association ; a fraternity. Davies. A class of men 
of the same kind, Ad 
BRO’/THERLESS*, bdr -itr-its. a. Without a 
brother. Andr. Marv 
BRO'THERLIKE*, bederar/-be-ke, a. Becoming a 


brother. 5 
E*, brérn’-ar-lav. n. s, Brotherly 
affection. oe in 
gg oeceaper rl H’-dr-lé. a. Natural; such as 


r. Bacon 
BROTHERLY, PY. bedpat he. 18. ad. Afier the manner 
aster vin 
wt. poss. Oo 
BROW 6, brdd. 2. 8. BS. part oer The arch of 
hair over the eye. Dryden. The forehead. Shak. 
The general air of the countenance. Shak. The 
of any high place. Bacon. 
To BROW, :‘ brdd. v. a. To bound ; to limit. Milton. 
To BRO'WBEAT, vrdd’-bate. v. a. To depress with 
severe brows and looks. South. 
BROW BEATING®, Dba betes ig. n.s. The act 
of os pecs fn rw looks. L’ Est 
BRO'V UND. tnd nd. a. Crewned. : 
BRO WLESS*, Leeds Wake Geek 


Whoredom. 


an|| BRO WSICK, briWV-sik. a Dejected. Suckling. 


gare tg brddn. a. [bpun, Sax.] The name of a 


Shakspeare. 
BROWNBILL brdédn’-bil. n.s. The ancient weap- 
on of the English foot. Hudibras 
sg chee brdin’-ish. a. Somewhat brown. 


BRO'WNISM, brétin’-ism. n.s. The heresy of 
— who adopted the opinions of Robert Brown. 


BROW NIST*, brdan’-ist. n. s. One of the sect of 
Robert Brown, a not@® sectarist, in-the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, who confined the church of God 
to his conventicle, excluding all other Christians ou* 
of the pale of the church. agit. 

Bao NESS, bréain’-nés. n.s. A brown colour 


BROWNSTUDY, brédin-stdd’-dd. 1.5. 
meditations. Norris. 
BRO/WNWORT®, brddn’-wirt. n. s. The gro. 
BRO WNIE*, brdty-né. n.s. A spirit, foolishly sup- 
d to haunt old houses in Scotland. 
BRO WNY*, brét’-né. a. Brown. Shakspeare. 
To > BROWSE §, brddize. v.a. To eat branches, or 


To OROWOE, Grddize. v.n. To feed, SI re. 
BROWSE, bridse. n. s. Branches, or shrubs. den. 
BRO/WSING*, brédz’ ‘og. 2 & Food which deer 


find i 

To BRUISES grin S43. v. ca. a (onan, Sas) Sax.] 7 = 
crush or mangle with aheavy b 

BRUISE, Ze. 1. 8. = hart with something eee 
and heavy. Nahwn, i 

BRU'ISER*, beta, n.s. A concave tool for 
SF re the specula of telescopes. Chambers. In 
vulgar language, a waar 

5 


Gloomy 


BUB 
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BRU ISEWORT, brddze’-wart. n. s. An herb. 


BRUIT $, brddt. 343. n. s. (brut, Goth.] Rumour ;| 


report. 

To BRU IT, brddt. v. a. To report. Shakspeare. 

BRU’/MAL, bréé/-mAl. ad. [brumalis, Lat.) Belong- | 
ing to the winter. Brown. 

BRUN, BRAN, BROWN, BOURN, BURN, all 
from the Sax. bopn, bounn, bnunna, bunna, sig- | 
nifying a river or brook. i 

BRUNE’TTE, brdd-nét’. n. s. [brunette, Fr.] A wo- 
man with a brown complexion. Addison. 

BRU‘NION, brain’-yan. ns. [brugnon, Fr.] A fruit 
between a plum and a peach. Trevoux. 

BRUNT, brant. x. s. [bpennan.] Shock ; violence. 
Sidney. Blow; stroke. Spenser. A brief and 
sudden effort. Bp. Hall. 

BRUSH 6, brash. n.s. [brosse, Fr.] An instrument 
to clean any thing. The larger pencils used by 
painters. Stilling fleet. A rude assault, Shakspeare. 
A thicket, Spenser. 

7o BRUSH, brash. r.a, To sweep with a brush. | 
Shak. 'l'o strike with quickness. Spenser. To’! 
paint with a brush. Pope. To 7 away, by an 

0 


act like that of brushing. Milton. move as the 
brush. Dryden. : 

To BRUSH, brash. v. n. To move with haste. Dry- 
den. 'To fly over. 


BRU‘SHER;, brash’-dr. n.s. He that uses a brush. 
Bacon. 

BRU‘SHET®, brash’-t. n. s. See Busxer. 

BRU/SHWOOD, brish’-wédd. n.s. Rough, low, 
close thickets. Dryden. ; 

BRU’‘SHY, brash’-¢. a. Rough or shaggy, like a 
brush. Boyle. 

BRUSK®, brisk. a. [brusque, Fr.] Rude. Sir I. 
Wotton 


To BRU'STLE §, bras’-sl. 472. v.n. [bpapthan, 
Sax.] To crackle. Gower. 

BRU’TAL, bréd/-t4l. 343. a. That which belongs to a | 
brute. Savage; cruel. Dryden. 

BRUTA‘LITY, bréé-14l-444. n.s. Savageness. 


Locke. 

To BRUT ALIZE, bréd’-ta-lize. v. n. To grow bra- 
tal. Addison. 

To BRU’TALIZE, brdd/-i-lize. v. a. To make 
brutal. Cowper, 

BRUTALLY, bros/-t4l-lé. ad. Churlishly. Arbuthnot. 

BRUTE$, bréét. 339. a. [bratus, Lat.) Senseless. 
Bentley. Savage. Holder, Bestial. Milton. Rough; 
ferocious. Pope. 

BRUTE, bréét. n. s. Anirrational creature ; a savage. 


Milton. 

To BRUTE, brddt. v.a. [for briat.] To report. 
Knolles. 

BRUTELY®, brddv-lé. ad. In a rough manner. 
Milton. 

BRU’TENESS, brdét’-nés, n. s. Brutality. Spenser. 

To BRU'TIFY, en } v. a. To make a mana 
brute. Congreve. To render the mind brutal. 


Barrow. 

BRU’TISH, brdv/-tish. a. Bestial. Milton. Savage ; 
ferocious. Grew. Gross; carnal. Shak. Ignorant ; 
uncivilized. Hooker. Unconscious; insignificant. 
Sandys. 

REUTISHLY, brdd/-tish-lé. ad. Savagely. King 
Charles. 

BRUTISHNESS, bréd/-tish-nés. n.s. Brutality. 
Sprat. 

To BRUT §*, or BRUTTE §*, brat. v. n. [brouter, 

Fr.) To browse. Evelyn. 

BRU’TTING®, brft’-ting. n. s. Browsing. 

BRYONY, bri/-d-né. n. s. [bryonia, Lat] 
B. Jonson. 

BUB, bab. n. s. Liquor. Prior. 

To BUB*, bib. v. a. To throw out in bubbles. Sack- 
ville. Ob. T’. 

BU'BBLE$, bab’-bl. 405. n. s. [bobbel, Dutch.] A 
small bladder of water. Bacon. That which wants 
solidity and firmness. A cheat. Swift. 
The person cheated. Prior. 

To BUBBLE, bab/-bl, v. 2. To rise in bubbles. 
Shakspeare. To ran with a gentle noise. Dryden. 





i 


Evelyn. 
A plant. 








To BUBBLE, bit’-dl. vr. a. To cheat, Addison 
BU/RBLER, bab’-blar. 405. n.s. A cheat. Digoy, 


|| BU/BBLY®*, bab’-bié. a. Consisting of bubbles. Nashe. 


BU’ BRY, bab’-bé. n.s. A woman's breast. Arbuthnot. 

BU’BO, bt’-bd. n.s. [Lat.] That part of the groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the scrotum ; and 
therefore all tumours in that part are called /ndoes. 
Wiseman. 

BUBONOCE'LE, bi-bén’-d-séle. [See Hypro- 
CEL¥.] n.s, A kind of rupture, when the intestines 
break down into the groin. Sharp. 

BU’BUKLE, bi’-bak-kl. n.s. A red pimple. Shak. 

BUCANVERS, bak-d-néérz’. n. s. A cant word for 
the privateers, or ager} America. Bp. Berkeley. 

BUCCELLA’TION, bak-sél-la/-shan. n. s. [buccella, 
Lat.) A dividing into large pieces. Harris. 

BUCK §, bak. n. s. [bauche, — The liquor in 
which clothes are washed. Shak. The clothes 
washed in the liquor. Shakspeare. 

BUCK®, bak. n. s. A cant word for a bold, ostenta- 
tious, or forward person. 7'. Warton. 

BUCK §, bak. n.s. [bucca, Sax.] The male of the 
fallow deer, and of rabbits, and other animals. 
Peachem, 

7'o BUCK, bak. v. a. To wash clothes. “apie rnb 

To BUCK, bik. v. n. To copulate as bucks and does. 
Mortimer. 

BU/CKBASKET, bak’-bfs-kit. n.s. The basket in 
which clothes are carried to the wash. . 

BU'CKBEAN, bak’-béne. n.s. A sort of trefoil. 


Floyer. 

BUCKET §, bak’-kit. 99. n. s. [buc, Sax.] The vessel 
in which water is drawn, or carried, Shak, Dryd. 

BU'CKINGSTOOL*, bak’-ing-std4l. n.s. A wash- 

ing. block, Gayton. 

BU/CKLE$, bak’-kl. 405. n.s, [bweel, Welsh.] A 
link of metal, with a tongue or catch made to fasten 
one thing to another. Shak, The state of the hair 
crisped and curled, by being kept long in the same 


state. Spectator. 

To BU'C se = a. To fasten with a — 
Shak. To pre to do any thing. Spenser. To 
join in beth. Heyward ° pre Shakspeare. 

Jo BU'CKLE, ‘-kl. v.n. To bend; to bow. 
Shak.— To buckle to, To apply to. Dryden. To 
buckle with. To engage with, Shakspeare. 

BU’CKLER §, bak’-lar. n.s. [bweeled, Welsh.] A 
shield. Dryden. 

To BU'CKLER, bak’-lar. v. a. To defend. Shak. 

BUCKLER-THORN, bak’ -lar-dhéra. n.s. Christ’s- 
thorn. 

BU’/CKMAST, bik/-mist. n.s. The fruit or mast of 

BUC Kit! Vite k'-rih [bougram, F 

‘CKRAM$, bak’-rim. 2. s. , Fry A 

sort of linen cloth, stiffened with gum. Shak. ae 

BU’'CKRAM?*, bak’-ram. a. Stiff; precise. Fudke. 

BU’/CKRAMS, bak’-rdimz. n. s. Wild garlick, 

BU’CKSHORN PLANTAIN, baks’-hdm-plén’-tin. 
n.s. A plant. Miller. 

BU’CKSKIN®, bak’-skin. a. Made of the skin of a 
buck. Tatler, 

BU'CKSTALI*, bik’-sthwl. n.s. A net to catch 


deer. Hhdoet. 
BU'/CKTHORN, bik’-thérn. n. s. A tree that bears 


a ing berrr. 
BUCK WHEAT, bik’-hwéte. n. s. A plant. Miller. 
BUCO'LICAL §*, ba-k6l/-ik-al. a. [Bovxodos.] Pas- 
toral. Skelton. . 
BUCO’LICK, bd-k6¥-fk. a. Pastoral. Warton. 
BUCO'LICK*, bé-kéV-ik. n. s. A writer of bucolicks 
or pastorals. Warton. A bucolick poem. Warton. 


4 From the tendency we have to remove the accent to 
the beginning of such Latin words as we Anglicise by 
dropping the last syllable, we sometimes hear this word 
improperly accented on the first syllable.—See Acapr- 
my. The authorities for the accent on the second syl- 
Iable are, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, W. Johnston, Mr. 
Perry, Dr. Kenrick, Bailey, Dr. Ash, and Entick ; Bu- 
chanan stands alono for the accent on the first. FY. 


BUD$, bad. n. s. [boufon, Fr.] The first shoot of a 


ant. Shakspeare. 
7 BUD, bad. v.n. i forth young: shoots. 


BUL 


es —nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, bill ;—dil ;—péddnd ;—thin, THIs. 


‘Ecclus. xxxix. To rise as a germ from —— 
Clarendon. To be in the bloom. 

To BUD, bad. v. a. To inoculate. 

BU’DDLE*, bad’dl.n.s. A sort of frame made to re- 
ceive the ore after its first separation from its 


t foulness. Chambers. 
7 BL BUD GE}, badje. v.n. [bouger, Fr.] To stir. 


BUDGE bad biidje. a. Stiff or surly. Milton. 
BUDGE, badje. n. s. The dressed skin or fur of lambs. 


BU’DGENESS*, badje’-nés. n. s. Sternness; se- | 
hurst 


verity. Stany , 
BU'DGER, bad’-jér, ns. One that moves from his 


lace. Shakspeure. 

BUDGET, bad/jét. ns. fy anil iodine bag. 
Spenser. A store, or stock, 
ment made in the House of Commons, of the 
finances of the kingdom. 

BU’ DGY*, bad’.jé. a. Consisting of fur. Thule, or 
Virtue’s Historie. 

BUFF, baf.n. s. A buffalo. A sort of leather 
from the skin of the buffalo. Dryden. 
te re opt pas ay we a oe 0 
the leather, of a v t yellow sizy, Vis- 
cid, tou h mass wie fos aon the upper surface 
of the b 

To e BUTT, bar v. a. [ouffe, Fr.} To strike. B. Jon- 


Ob. J. 
BUFFALO, baf-f4-ld. n. s. [Ital.] A kind of wild 
bai. 99. n. 8. et, Fr.] A blow with 
o Bhokspere [dusfe ] 
at. n. 8. "T igiffete, Fr.] A kind of 


cu ; 

To Leg fit. 99. v. a. To strike with the 
hand. Shakspeere. The mournful or funeral peal 
of bells. The Art o 


of Ringing. 
70 eld FET, baf-fii. v. n. To play a boxing-match. 


BUGFERTER baf-fit-tdr. 2. s. A boxer. Sherwood. 
BU’ ST ETING®. n.s. baf-fit-Ing. Stroke. Warburton. 
gy they bai fi. 405, n.s. The same with buffalo. 


ir T. 
T BUFF LE, re Nae-A. r.n. To puzzle; to be at a 


loss. Swi 

BU’ se oe baf-f-héd-éd.a. A man with a 
large head, like a buffalo ; ; dull; stupid. Gayton. 
BUFFOVON §, baf-fodn’. n. 8. [buffon, Fr] A man 
aie makes sport by low jests and antick postures. 
Davies. He the t practises indecent raillery. Garth. 

To BUFFOON*, biaf-fédn’. v.a. To ma e ridicu- 
lous. Glanville. 

BUFFOONERY, baf- get _— "Dy &. i practice 
of a buffoon. Locke, sim josie 

ay Lic ai al partes ing. sg 5. aay. 


BU EEOONISM®, baf-f35n’-izm. n.s. Jesting. Min- 


sheu. 

To BUFFO/ONIZE*, baf-fd5n’-lze. v.n. To play the 
foo), jester, or buffoon. Minshew. 

BUFFO’ONLIKE*, bif-f4én’-like. a. Resembling a 
buffoon. Sherwood. 

BUFFO/ONLY?®, baf-fddn/-lé. a. Scurrile ; ridicu- 
lous. Goodman. 

BUGS, Seer ph n, 8. one insect bred in old house- 


hold stu 
BUG §, bag. ” s. A frightful object; a 
BUGBEAR, a bare.§ walking spectre. Spen- 
BU'GGINESS, big’-gé-nés. n. s. The state of being 
infected with bugs. 
BUGGY, biag’- age a. en with bugs. 
RU/GLE, OR, gms uyen, Sax.) 
BUGLEHOR al -gi-horn’. A hunting horn. 
BUGLE, biel a s. A shining bead of black glass. 
Shaks . 8 


BUGLE, biy-¢l. n.s. [{bugnla nate A 59 Miller. 
gj Po porate bi-glds. n.s. [buglossum, Lat.] The 
» ox-lo 


Jo BUILD$, ¢ bild. S41. v. a. preter. I built, T have | 1 


- 
o 


BUILD 


A militar 
of 


| BISHOPS-WEED 


— a oe Sax.] To make a fabriek, or edi- 

To raise in any laboured form. 

ret To raise any thing on a support or 

foundation. Spenser. 

To BUILD, bild. v. n. To play the architect. Pope. 

To depend on. Hooker. 
R, bild’-dr. 98. n. s. An architect. Sid 
BUILDING, bild’-Ing. 410. m. s. A fabrick ; ct 


e. Shakspeare. 

BUILT, bilt. m. s. The form; the structure. Dryden. 

Bul ta of building. Temple. 
bal. nys. The common flounder. Chambers. 
ULB §, balb. n. s. {éulbus, Lat.} A round body or 
One Evel 
To BULB out®. v. n. To project. 
cer a etek bal- Maka. a. [Lat.] Bulbous. 


BU’LBED*, bal’-béd. a. Round-headed. Cotgra 

BU’LBOUS, bal-bis. 314. a, Containing e butte. J Bar. 

BULGE*, balje.- ~n. 8. A leak, the breach which lets in 
water. See 7'o BILGE. 

To gta ag v. n. ~ — in water ; to foun- 


der. 

BU'LIMY, biy-lé- >. fe aeheta} An enormous 
appetite, eattended with nting, and coldness of 
the extremities. Dict. 





BULK §, balk. n. s. Qulcke, ‘D Dutch.] Magnitude. 

. Size; anes: Sean . The 2 som the 

majority. Addison ain fabrick. The 
main part of a ship’s 


BULK, balk. n.s. A part of of a building jutting out. 


Sh 

BULKHEAD, balk-héd’. m. s. A partition made 
across a ship. Farris. 

BU‘LKINES , bal/-ke- nés. n. s, Greatness of size. 


Locke. 

BU’LKY, bal/-ké. a. Of 

BULL §, bal. 173. n. s. le, Dutch.] male of 
black cattle. Shak. In scriptural sense, an ene- 
my. Psalm. xxii. One of the twelve 7 of the zo 
pois Thomson, _ A letter published by popes and 

Po agg Ayliffe.” A blundgy; a contradiction. 
BULL A stock-jobber. 4 
, in composition, generally notes the | 

size . any oe. | as, bul bulkhead, Selbeueh, bull-troud ; 
and erefore only an _atigmentative syllable, 
without much reference to its original signification. 

BULL-BAITING, bil-ba-ting. 2. s. The sport of 
baiting bulls with dogs, Addison. 

BULL-BEEF,bal’-béef. n. s. Coarse beef. Shak. 

BULL-BEGGAR, bal-hég-dr. n. s. Something ter- 
Fiat something” to fright children with. Sir 7’. 
Smith. 

BULL-CALF, bal’-kaf. n. s. A he-calf. Shakspeare. 

BULL-DOG, ‘pil/-dbg. n.s. A dog of a particular 
form, remarkable for his courage, used in baiting 
the bull. Addison 

BULL-FACED*, bay-fhste, a, Having a large face. 


BULL-FINCH, bal/-flash. n.s. A small bird, that 
has neither so ng nor whistle of its own, vet is very 
apt to dJearn. omson. 

at ie g —— bn. s. An insect. Philips. 

BULL-HEAD, bél’-héd. n. s. A stupid fellow. The 

name of a fish ; the miller’s lips Walton. A 
lite black wat er vermin. 

gay ote bal’-trdat. x. : a large kind of 


Wail 
BHT WEED tis» Kp 
B aha~ = rt 
bish’-dps-wéed. ae s. A plant. 


t size. den 


BU/LLACE, bab-lis. 


es 98. n.s. A wild sour plum. 

BU'LLARY®, bal-A-ré. n. s. aga Lat.}) A 
collection of papistical bulls. 

BULLET, Vit 99. n. s. (Loult,F wi A round 
ball of metal, se out of guns. Spense 

BU'LLETIN®, bal-4-tin. n. s. (Fr. | Aa official ac- 
count of iblick news. 

|| BULLION, bal-yan. 1153. 2. s. [billon, Fr.] Gold or 
silver in the lump. Bacon. 

| 


BUN 





BUR 


(7 559.—Fate, far, fill, ft ;—meé, mét ;—pine, pin — 


v.a. [See To Bar- 
manner. 


Jo BU/LLIRAG*, spnbiais 
yi 
ing of the nature 


LARAG.] To insult in a bul 
BU’LLISH®*, bdl’-lish. a. Part 
of a bull or blunder. Milton. 
BU‘LLIST™, bal’-list. n.s. [budliste, Fr.] A writer of 
pen bulls, FZarmar. 

BULLI'TION, bal-lish’-fn. 177. n. s. [dullio, Lat.] 
The act or state of boiling. Bacon. ‘ 

BU’‘LLOCK, bdl’-lik. 166. n, s. [bulluca, Sax.] A 
hea bull gelt, or ox. S . 

BULLY §, bal/-lé. n. s. A noisy, blustering, quarrel- 
ling fellow. Shak . 

To BU’LLY, bal’-lé. v. a, To overbear with noise or 
menaces. King. 

To BU'LLY, bil’-lé. v. n. To be noisy. Bramston. 

BU’LRUSH, bil-rash. n. s. A large rush without 


knots. Spenser. 
BU LRUSHY®, biil’-rash-4. a. Made of bulrushes. 
uloet, 
BU'LTEL*. n. s, [bultellus, low Lat.] The bran 
of meal afier dressing. Chambers. A bolter-cloth. 


BU'LWARK 4, bal’-wirk. n. s. [bolwercke, ae 
What is now called a basti . A fortifi- 
cation. Hayward. A securit¥. speare 


7 BU'LWARK, bil/-wark. ‘v. a. To dortify with 
bulwarks. Addison. 
BUM$, bain, n. s. [bomme, Dutch.] The buttocks. 


eee c 
To BUM*, bam. v. n. To make a noise or report. 
Marston. 
BUMBA‘ILIFF, bam-ba’-lif. n. s. [a corruption of 
bound bailiff] A bailiff employed in arrests. Shak. 
BU'MBARD, bam’-bard. n. s. [for bombard.) A 
at gun; a black jack; a leathern pitcher. 


BU'MBAST, bim/-bist. n. s. See Bom sas. 

BU/MBLEBEE*, bam’-bl-béé. n. s. The wild bee, or 
humble bee. 

BU’MBOAT*, béum’-béte. fh. s. A large, clumsy boat, 
used in carrying vegetables and liquors. 

BUMP, bimp. n. s. [bomps, Goth.] A swelling; a 

rotuberance. : 

‘o BUMP, bimp. v. n. [bommen, Dutch.] To make 
a loud noise, or bomb. den 

BUMP*, ——o s. The mugient noise made by the 
bittern. Skelton. 

BUMPER, bam’-pir. 98. n. s. A cup filled till the 
liquor swells over the brim. Dryden. 

BU’MPKIN, bimp’-kin. n, s. An awkward, heavy 
rustick. den, 

BU’MPKINLY, bamp/-kin-lé. a. Clownish. Clarissa. 

BUNCH 6, bansh. 352. n. s. [buncker, Danish.] A hard 
lump. Isaiah. A cluster. Shak. A number of 
things tied — Spenser. Any thing bound 
into a knot. . 

To BUNCH, bansh. v. n. To swell out in a bunch. 
Woodward. 

BU/NCHBACKED, bdansh/-bikt. a. Crookbacked. 


Shak . 
BU’NCHINESS, biinsh’-¢-nés. mn. s. Growing in 
buoches. Sherwood. 
BU'NCHY, biin’-shé. a. Growing in bunches. Grew. 
BU‘NDLE 6, ban’-dl. 405. n. s. eye! A number 
of things bound together. Hale. A rofl, Spectator. 
T» BUNDLE, bin’-dl. v.a. To tie in a bundle. 
aocke, 


BUNG §, bing. n. s. [bwng, Welsh.] A stopple for a 


. 


barrel. Mortimer. 

To BUNG, bang. v. a. To stop. Kersey. 

BU/NGHOLE, a The hole at which the 
barrel is filled, and which is afterwards stopped up, 
Shakspeare. 

To BUNGLES, bang’-gl. 405. v. n. To perform 
clumsily. Dryden 


To BUNGLE, bing’-gl. v.a. Tobotch. Shakspeare. 

BU’NGLE, bang’-gl. x. s. A boteh. Ray. 

BU'NGLER, bang’-glir. n. s. [bwngler, Welsh.] A 
bad workman. Peacium 


BU/NGLINGLY, bang’-giing-Ié.ad. Clumsily. Bent- 


ley, ‘ 
BUNN, bain. n. ¢. [bunna, Irish.] A kind of sweet 
bread. Gay, © 


BUNT, bint. n. s. A swelling part. Carew. The 
middle part of a sail, formed into a bag, that it may 
receive the more wind. Harris. 

To BUNT, bint. v. . To swell out. 

BU‘/NTER, ban/-tar. 98. n. s. A low, vulgar woman. 
Goldsmith. , 

BU/NTING, bian/-ting. n. s. The name of a bird. 


jan a 

BU'NTING, bfn’-ting. n.s. The stuff of which a 
ship’s colours are made. 

BUOY §, bade. 346. n.s. [boude, Fr.] A piece of cork 
or wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at 
the bottom, Shakspeare. 

To BUOY, bade. v. a. To keep afloat; to bear up. 
K. Charles. 

To BUOY, bdde. v. n. To float. Pope. 

BUO’YANCY, bédé/-An-sé. n. s. The quality of float- 


ng Derham. 

ne YANT, bddé-Ant. a. Floating; light. Dry- 
len. 

BUR, BOUR, BOR, [bun, Sax.] An inner chamber. 
Gibson's Camden 


BUR, bar. n.s. A rough head of a plant, called a 
burdock. Shakspeare. 
BU/RBOT, bir’-bat. 166. n. s. A fish called the eel- 


t. Chambers. 
| BU’RDELAIS, bar-dé-Id’. ns. [ Bourdelais.] A sort 


| of ar 
BU/RDEN §, bar’-dn. 103. n. s. [byp¥en, Sax.) A 
load. Shak. Something grievous. Mi A 
birth. Shak, The verse repeated in a song; the 
bob; the chorus. Dryden. The quantity that a 
ship will carry. A club. Spenser. 

To BU/RDEN, bar’-dy. v. a. To load. Ecclus. 

BU'RDENER, bar’-dn-dr. 98. n. s. A loader. 

BU/RDENOUS, bar’-dn-ds. a. Grievous. Sidney. 
Useless ; cumbersome. Milton. 

BU/RDENSOME, bar’-da-sim. a. Troublesome to 
be borne. Milton. 

BU/RDENSOMENESS, _ bar’-dn-sdim-nés. 

Weight; heaviness. 

BU/RDOCK, bar’-ddk. n. s. A plant. 

BU’REAU, bi-rd/. n. s. [Fr] A chest of drawers 
with a writing board, Swift. 

BURG, birg. n. s. See Bureu, and Burrow. 

BU‘RGAGE, bir’-gadje. 90. x. s. [bourgage, Fr.] A 
tenure proper to cities and .towns, w nereby men 
hold their lands or tenements of the king, or ober 
lord, for a certain yearly rent. Hale. 

BU/RGAMOT, bir-gi-mév. n. s. [bergumotie, Fr.] 
A species of pear. A kind of pertume, 

BU/RGANET, or BU'RGONET, biir’-gd-nét. n. s. 
bour ginote Br] & kind of helmet. Spenser. 

BURGEOIS, bddr'-zhwér, or bar-jdls’. n. s. 
[bourgeois, Fr.) A citizen; a burgess. Addison. A 
type of a particular sort, probably so called from 
him who first used it. 

To BU'RGEON*. See To Bouncron, 

BU/RGEON*, bir’jan. n. s. [In gardening.] A knot 
or button put forth by the branch of a tree in the 


ing. Chambers. 

BURGESS. bir/-jés. n. s. [bourgeois, Fr.] A_citi- 
zen; a freeman of a city or corporate town. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. A representative of a town 
corporate. Wotton. 

BU/RGESS-SHIP*, biar’-j@s-ship. n.s. The state 
and quality of a burgess. South. 





nm. 8. 


BURGH 4, barg. 392. n.s. [bups, Sax.] A corporate 
town or borough. Graunt. 
BU’/RGHER, birg’-dr. n. s. [from burgh.] One 


po ae a right to certain privileges in a place. 
e. 
BU/RGHERSHIP, bir’-gar-ship. n. s. The privi- 
lege of a burgher. ; 
BURGLAR, birg/-lar. n. s. One guilty of the crime 
of housebreaking. Ld. Northampton. 

BURGLA/RIOUS*, biar-gla’-ré-ds. a. Relating to 
housebreaking. Ash. 

BU/RGLARY bec, ge Vee from furg,a house, 
and /arron, a thiet.} The robbing a house. 
Cowel, 

|| BURGMASTER. See Bunsowasten. 
1 


BUR 


BUS 





—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—0il ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 





BU/RGMOTE*, barg’-méte. n. s. A borough court. 
BU'RGOMASTER, bir’-gd-ma-stir. n. s. One em- 


ernment of a city. 
BURGRAVES bar eek grave, n. s. bourg,, and grate, 
—— = — An heredi 


tary governour of a 
BU RGUNDY®, bar’-gan-dé. n. s. Wine made in 
pe Thomson. 
BUR bir, i is a tower; and from that, a defence or 
rotection. Gibson. 
BU’RIAL, bér-ré-Al. 178. n. s. The act of bury 
Shak. The act of Placing ap, a ee under wap es | 
or water. Bacon. service for fune- 
BU’ PRLAL-PLACE®, bér’-ré-Al-plase, n.s. A place 
4 
Bu RIE, | nie n. s. He that buries. Ezek. 
BU RINE, in n. s. A graving tool. Gorern- 
To yh tak barl. v. a. To dress cloth as fullers do. 
BU’RLER®, bar-lar. n. s. A dresser of cloth. Dyer. 


BU’RLACE, bar’-lase. n.s, A sort of 
BURLE'SQUES, bir-iésk’ 415. a. [nr , Fr] 


raise laughter. Addison, 
BURLESQUE, baelisk’ na” Ludicrous language, 
or ideas. Wallis. 
To her rishi dag bér-lésk’. v. a To wrn to ridi- 
gap Hs get nar n. s. He who turns 


ircumstance 
BURLE'T TA*, ae orry n. s. {from burlare, 


Ital. to dest! A musical farce. 
gy ore bér’-Ié-nés. nm. s. Bulk; bluster. 
BURLY’ §, br’-Ié. a. [from boorlike, clownish.] Great 


of stature; bulky; tumid. Shak. Replete; full. 


Drayton. Boisterous ; loud. [borlen, Teut. to make 
a noise.] Beaumont, 
Jo BURN$§, barn. v. a. preterit and participle, 


burned, or burnt, 


an, Sax.] To con- 
sume with fire. 


bepnan, b 
i o wound with fire. 


Vi 


, xxi. To exert the qualities of heat, by 
or scorching. Dryden 
7 BURN, barn. v.n. To be on fire. Joel, ii. To 


psig s To be inflamed with passion. Shak. 
To act with destructive violence of passion. Psalm 
yong To be in a state of destructive commotion. 
icularly of love. Addison. 
BUR KS barn. 2. s. A hurt caused by fire. Boyle. 
BU'RNABLE®, barn’-A-bl. a. ‘That which may be 
burnt u ; adustible. Cotgrave. 
grag , bat nd. n. s. A person that burns any 
thin 
BU bing. Fe bral 99. n.s. A plant. Si 
BURNING, bar’-ning. 410. n. s. Fire; flame ; state 
of inflammation. South. The thing to be burned. 
Jerem. xxxiv. The act of burning. More. 
ar tga head bar’-niIng. a. Vehement ; 


BU RNING.GLASS, béw’-ning-glis. n. s. A glass 
which collects the rays of the sun into a narrow 
compass, and increases their force. Shakspeure. 

ToB ‘RNISH 6, bér’-nish. rv. a. Jase Fr.) To 

lisb ; br igh loss to. SS re. 

BUR -nish. v. n. To grow bright. 


To a bir’-nish. v. n. To grow; to spread 


out. Dry 
BU’RNISH®, bar’-nish. n.s. A gloss. Crashaw. 
BU 'RNISHER, bar’-nish-dr, n. s. He that burnishes. 

The tool with which bookbinders give a gloss to the 
BURNT: hieet¢ of burn. Ki 

varnt 

BURR*, ‘bar. an The evoctinend. ed 
BURR, bar. n. 8. The lobe or ng of the ear. Dict. 
BURREL, bar’-ril. 99. n.s. A sort of pear. Phil- 


? 

BURREL Fly, bdér’-ril-fl. The oxfly, gadbee, or 
Dict, Y, fly 

BU‘RREL Shot. A - “g caseshot. JJarris. 


powerful. 


: 








RURROCK, bir’-rik. n.s. A small wear or dam. 


Lips 
BU’RROW $§, BERG §, BURG §, BURGH $§,n.s. A 
corporate town. Cowel. The holes made in the 
nd by conies. Shak. The improper word for 
ow, a mount. Sir 7. Brown. 
To BU’ big al lene v.n. To make holes in the 


B REARS, ‘bar’-sar. 88. n. s. [bursarius, Lat.) The 
treasurer ofa col - Y eed Exhibitioners in the 
universities of S 


ccna a par sdr-sibp, n.s. The office of 


BU’RSARY*, bir’-si-ré. n. s. The treasury of a col- 
BUASE, In Scotland, an exhibition. 

barse. a. s. [ , Fr.j] An exchange 

where merchants meet, and shops are kept, Phi/- 


lips. 

To BURST §, barst. v. n. I burst ; 1 have burst, or 
bursten. [buy ycan, a To break, or fly open. 
Prov. iii. ‘tea fly asunder. Shak. To break away. 
Pope. To come suddenly, or with violence. Shut. 
To begi - an action violently or suddenly. Mi/lon. 

To BU t. v. a. To break suddenly. Shak. 

BURST, bat n. s. A sudden disruption. Shak. 

BURST. barst, part.a. Diseased 

BURSTEN, dear ft tng 472 ‘ with a rupture. 


Beaumont and Fle 

BU‘RSTENNESS*, bir-stn-nés. n.s. A rupture. 
Sherwood. 

BU/RSTER*, oa n.s. A breaker or beater in 


ORS Cot 
B hotbed RT, bites wir ns. An herb good 
BURT bon bore n. 8. ss A aks oft Gavbiok kia: 
BURTHEN, bar’-rin. 468. ns S, Burpen. 
To BU'RTHEN, bar-tTun. v.a.§ Drayton. 
BURTON, bar’-tn, 2.2. In a ship tackle, 
lleys. Phillips. 
erg . dwelling- 


of two single 
BURY, Perro ns » Duns, 
place; a termination still eh ded to the names of 


several places. Phillips. 
aol, r-ré. n.s. [corrupted from borougli.] 


BURY Pear*, [beurée, iy The name of a very 
tender and delicate om 

To BURY §, bér’-ré, 178. v.a a brpisan, Sax.] To in- 
ter; to = into a grave. Shi © inter, W the 
rites of sepulture. Shak. To conceal; to hide. 
Sha. To pl place one_ thing within another. Shak. 

BURYING®*, bér’-ré-Ing. n.s. Burial. St. John, xii. 


BURY ING-PLACE bar -ré-ing-plise. n.s. A place 


ture. Judyes, x 
BUSH, Sia 175. n-s. (busch, Feut.} A thick shrub. 
bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to 
payp that cee are sold there. S The tail 
of a fox. Coles. 
To BUSH, bash. v. n. To grow thick. Milton. 
BU’SHEL, bash’-il. 173. n.s. [buschel, old Fr. 


A 
measure a rd eight eae Shak, A aise 
quantity. D, ushels, or rather bushes, of « 
cart-wheel. pny within waa hole of the nave, to 
reserve it from wearin 
BU'SHELAGE*, bash’-il-4 en n. $. Duty payable on 
every bushel of bie Ae». Ds mimodities. 
BU’SHET*®, biash’-h. n.s. A wood. See BusKer. 
se ‘SHINES, bish’-é-nés. 2. s. The quality of being 


BU'SHMENT, biish’-mént. n.s. A thicket. 
BUSHY, bash’-. a. Thick. Spenser. ‘Thic 
bush, Addison. Full of bushes. Dryden. - 
BU’SILESS, biz’-zé-lés. 178. a. At leisure. Shak. 
BU’ legs biz’-2é-Ié. ad. With an air of hurry. Curi- 
ous riunately. Dryden. Earnestly. 
BUS SINES ,biz’-nés. 78. n.s. Employment. Donne. 
An affair. Shak, The subject of business. Dry- 
den. Serious engagement. Addison. Right of 
action. L’Estrange. A point; a matter of ques- 
tion, Bacon. Something to betransacted. Judges, 
i. Something required to be done, Bentley. 

_ Teds ours bese’: To kill, or ruin him. 
'BUSK, bask. a. s. [dueqee, Fe) A piece of steel or 


igh. 
ike a 


BUT 
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BUY 





whalebone, worn by women to strengthen their || BU’/TMENT, bav’-mént. n. s. [aboutement, ote That 


stays. _ 
BUSK $*, bask. nm. s. [busk, Dan.] A bush. Davison. 
To BUSK, bask. v. a. To make ready. Fuirfax. 
BU’SKET*, bas/-kit. n.s. A. spri 
inca Asma]! compartment of gardens, formed 
trees, shrubs, and tall flowering plants, set i) 
uarters, Miller. 
BU'SKIN §, bas’-kin. n. s. [broseken, Dutch.] A kind | 
of half boot. Sidney. A high shoe worn by the an- | 
cient actors of tragedy. Dryden. 
BU’SKINED, bis’-kind. 359. a. Dressed in buskins. 


Milton. Relating to tragedy. Drayton. 

BU’SKY, bide! kb. "a. Wasde ; shaded with woods, 
Shakspeare. 

BUSS §, bis. n.s. [basium, Lat.] A kiss. Pope. A 
boat for fishing. , German.] Temple. 

To BUSS, bis. v.a. To kiss. ; 


BUST, bast. n.s. [busto, Ital.] A statue representing 
aman to his breast. Addison. 

BU’STARD, bés’-tard, 88. n.s. [bistarde, Fr.] A 
wild turkey. Hakewill. 

To BU'STLE 4, bis’-sl. 472. v.n. To be busy. Shak. 

BU'STLE, bas’-sl. n. s. A tumult; hurry. Mitton . 

BU’/STLER, bas’-lar. 98. 2. s. An active, stirring 
man. Cowper. . 

BU’/STO*, biis’-td. n.s. [Ital.] A statue. Ashmole. 

BU'SY §, biz’-zé. 178. a. (bypr, bys, Sax.] Em- 
ployed with earnestness. Si . Bustling. 


af eat ~e owe: - ae i 

o ‘SY, biz'-ze. v.a. Lo employ, Spenser. n 

BU/SYBODY, biz’-zé-béd-dé. n. s. A meddling per- BUTT 
son. Bp. Taylor. steel 

BUT, bit. conjunct. [buce, Sax.] Except. Bacon. 


Except that. Shak, Yet; nevertheless. 
Now. Bp. Bramhall. Than. Guardian. Without 


rt of the arch which joins it to the uprig 


y, 


otton. 
BU/TSHAFT, biaw-shéfi. n. s. An arrow. Shak. 


nl pier. 


or small bush. || BUTT $, bat. n. s. [dut, Fr.] The place on which the 


mark to be shot at is placed. den, The point 
at which the endeavour is directed. Shak. The 
object of aim. Clarendon. A man upon whom the 
company break their jests. Spectator. A blow giv- 
en by a horned animal. A stroke given in fencing. 


Prior. 
wUrTs bat. n.s. [bucc, Sax.) A vessel; a large 


arrel, , 

To BUTT, bit. v.a. To strike with the head, as 
horned animals. Shakspeare. 

BUTTER 6, bat’-tir, 98. n.s. [buccene, Sax.) An 
unctuous substance made by agitating the cream of 
milk til] the oil separates from the whey. Genesis, 
XViii. 

To BUTTER, bit’-tar. v. a. To smear with butter, 
Shaksyeare. To increase the stakes every game. 
Adiison. 

BU/TTERBUMP, bat'-tar-bamp. n. s. The bittern. 

BU’TTERBUR, bat’-tar-bar. n.s. A plant used in 
medicine. Miller. 

BU’ TTERFLOWER, baw’-tir-fléW-dr. n.s. A yel- 
low flower, with which the fields abound in the 


month of May. Gay. 
BUTTERFLY, bav’-tar-fl. n.s. [buccenrlexe, 
Sax.}] An insect which first appears in the begm- 
of the season for butter. 8 te . 
ERIS, bat’-tdr-ris. n.s. An instrument of 
sl, used in ing the foot of a horse. Far. Dict. 
BUTTERMILK, bat’-tar-milk. n.s. The whey that 
is separated from the cream when butter is made. 
Harvey. 


this consequence that. Dryden. Otherwise than || BU’TTERPRINT, bat’-tar-print. n.s. A piece of 


that. Hooker. If it were not. Shak. However ;! 
howbeit. Dryden. That. den. A particle by 
which the meaning of the foregoing sentence 1s 
bounded or restrained ; only. Dryden. A particle | 
of objection. Shak. A particle of addition. Un-| 
less. Pry fei for ; had not this been. Wal-| 
ler, But if; unless, Obsolete. Spense 

BUT*, bat. prep. [butan, Sax.] 
Smith. 

BUT*, bat. ad. No more than. Shakspeare. 

gy aa interj. An exclamation of surprise. 
Smith. 

BUT §, bat. n.s, [lad, Celt.] A boundary. Holder. 

BUT, bat. n.s. The end of any plank which joins to 
another on the outside of a ship. Harris. 

To BUT*, bay, », a, [buter, old Fr.] To touch at the 
one end, Colgrave. To utter an exception. Beax- 
mont and Fletcher. 

RBUT-END, bit'-énd/. n.s. The blunt end of any 
thing, Clarendon. 

BUTCHER §, béat’-tshdr, 175. n.s. [boucher, Fr.} 

h. Sidney, 


ithout ; except. 


One that kills animals to sell their 
One delighted with blood. Locke. 
To BUTCHER, biw-tshdr. v. a. To kill; to mur- 

der. Shakspeare. | 
BU’ TCHER.-BIRD, biw-tshar-bard. n.s. The Eng- 

lish name of the bird danius. Chambers. 
BU'TCHER-ROW®, bav-tshar-rd. n. s. The row of | 

shambles. Whitlock. 





Adam 1 
| BUTTERY, bat’-tar-ré. n. s. The room where pro- 


|| To BUTTRESS, 


carved wood, used to mark butter. Locke. 
BU/TTERTOOTH, baw’-tar-1d0th. n.s. The great 
broad fore-teeth. 
BU’TTERWIFE*, bat'-tar-wife. n. s. A woman that 
repares or sells butter. Ld. Herbert. 
Bu’ TERWOMAN, bit’-téir-wim-dn. 2. s, A wo- 
man that sells butter, Shakspecre, 
RUTTER W ORT, bat’-tér-wart. n. s. A plant : the 


sanicle. 
BUTTERY, baw-tdr-ré. a. Having the appearance 
of butter. Harvey. 


visions are laid up, Shakspeare. 

BUTTOCK, bav'-tak. 166. .s. The ramp. Shak. 

BUTTON 6, bat’-tn. 103, 170. n. s. [hotten, Mehr 
A catch or small ball, by which dress is fastened. 
Shaks, Any knob or ball. Pope. The bud 
of a plant. Shakspeare. 

BUTTON, biit’-tn. n.s. The sea urchin. Ainsworth. 

To BUTTON, bat’-tn. 405. v.a. To dress; to clothe. 
Wotton. ‘To fasten with buttons. 

BU’TTONHOLE, biw-tn-hdle. n.s. The loo 
which the button of the clothes is caught. Shak. 

BUTTON MAKER’, bat’-to-ma-kar. 2. s. He who 
makes buttons. Mazndrell. 

BUTTRESS §, bat’-tris. 99. n.s. [aboutir, Fr.}] A 
wall built to support another wall, and standing 
out. Bacon. A prop; a support. South. 

bat’-tris. v.a. To prop. 


in 


RI’TCHERS-BROOM, | biit’-tsharz-bré4m. ns. | BUT WINK, bit’-wink. 2.s. The name of a bird. 


Kneeholly, Miller. 


Dict. 
BU’ BEUERLINESS, bit’-tshar-lé-nés, n.s. A bru- || BUTYRA/CEOUS, bit-é-ra/-shas. a. Having the 


tal manner. 
BU-TCHERLY, biit-tshdr-lé. a. Cruel; bloody. 


Aschom. 


RtUVTCHERY, biv-tshdr-ré. ns, The trade of a|] BU'XOM64, bak’-sim. 166. a. 


butcher. Pope, Murder. Shakspeare. The place 
where animals are killed, Shakspeare. 
P!VTLER§, baw-ldr. 98. ns. [bouteiller, Fr. 
servaut employed in furnishing the table. Siwi/?. 
RU'TLERAGE, bat’-ldr-dje. n.s. The duty upon 
wine imported, claimed by the king’s butler. Ba. 


con. 
Bl TLERSHIP, bi -lar-ship. n.s. The office of a 


butler. Genesis, x}. ' 


A|| BU'XOMLY, 
G 


ualities of butter. Foyer. 

BU'TYROUS, biw’-é-rfis. a. Having the properties 

of butter. Floyer. 

ucpum from buyen, 

Sax. to bend.] Obedient. Spenser. Gay; lively. 

Crashar. Wantonly; jolly. Dryden. 

bak’/-stin-le ad. Dutifully ; obedient- 
ly. Gower. Wantonly ; amorously. 

BU'XOMNESS, bak’-sim-nés. n.'s. 

obedience. Chaucer. 

To BUY 4, bl. v.a. preter. I bought ; I have howche, 
bryan, ae To purchase. Addison. To pay 
early for, Shak, ‘To procure some advantage by 

1o2 


Meekness ; 


BY BYZ 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—dll ;—pédud ;—thin, ruis. 
> something that deserves it. Shakspeare. To regu- || BY-COFFEE-HOUSE, bi/-kéf --hdads. n.s. A cof- 








late by money. Shakspeare. , fee-house in an obscure place. Addison, 
To BUY, bl. v.n. To treat about a purchase. Shak. || BY-COUNCERNMENT, bl’-kén-sérn/-méat. n. s. An 
BUYER, bl’-dr. n. s. He that buys. Wotton. affair which is not the main business. Dryden. 


BUZ*, baz. interj. Anexclamation used when a per- || BY-CORNER*, bl-kér’-nar. n. s. A private corner. 
son begins to relate what was generally known be- || Massinger. 
fore. Shakspeare. BY-DEPENDENCE, b¥’-dé-pén’-dénse. n.s. An ap- 
To BUZZ§, baéz. v.n. [bizzen, Teut.] To hum. oe Shakspeare. 
Spenser. To whisper. Shak. To sound heavy | BY-D ESIGN, bi/-dé-sne’, n.s. An incidental pur- 
and low. Hayward 


. . Hudibras. 
To BUZZ, biz. v.a. To whisper ; tospread sécretly. BY-DRINKING*, bi -drink’-ing. n. s. Private drink- 
Shakspeare, ing. Shakspeare, 

BUZZ, biz. n.s. The noise of a bee or fly. Souwh. || BY-END bheand! . n.s. Private interest. L’ Estrange, 
A hum; a whisper. Bacon. BY-GONE, bl’-gén’. a. Past. Shakspeare. : 
BU'ZZARD, bfiz’-zird. 88. n.s. [buserd, Fr.] A || BY-INTEREST, bl/-in’-tir-@st. n. s. Interest distinct 

degenerate species of hawk, Shak. Ablockhead;|| from that of the publick. Atterbury. 
a dunce. Ascham. BY-LANE®, bi’-lane’. n.s. A lane out of the usual 
BU’ZZARD*, baz’-zird. a. Senseless ; stupid. Mil- | road, Burton. 


ton. BY-LAW, bh-law’. n. s. [bulaye, Sax.] By-dnes are 
BU’ZZER, bdz’-ziir. 98. n. s. A secret whisperer. 
ak 





orders made by common assent, for the good of 


Shakspeare. || those that make them, farther than the publick Jaw 
BY 54, bl, or bé. prep. [bt, Sax.] It notes the agent. | binds. Cowel. 

Shak. The. instrument. Dryden. The cause of || BY-MATTER, bl-méat’-tir. n.s. Something inci- 

any effect. Parnel. The means by which any|; dental. Bacon. 


BY-NAME, bl’-name’.n. s. A nick-name. Lowth. 

To BY-NAME®, b¥-name’. r.a. To give a nick- 
name. Ca : 

BY-PAST, bi-past’. a. Past. Shakspeare. 

BY-PATH, bi-pash’. n. s. A private or obscure path. 
Shakspeare. 

BY-RESPECT, bi/-ré-spékt’. n.s. Private end or 
view, Carew. 

BY-ROAD, bl/-rdde’. n. s. An obscure path. Swift. 

BY-ROOM, bl’-réém/. n. s. A private room within. 

BY-SPEECH, bl’-spédtsh’. n. s. An incidental or cas- 
ual speech. Hooker. 

BY-STANDER, b-stan’-dir. n.s. A looker on, 
one unconcerned. Locke. 

BY-STREET, bi/-stréét’. n.s. An obscure street. 


Gar. 
BY-TURNING*®, bl’-tdin/-ing. n. s. An obsure road. 


Sidney. 
BY-VIEW, bi-vd’. n.s. Self-interested purpose. 


Atterbury. 
RY-WALK, b¥-whwk’. n.s. A private walk. Dryd 
BY-WAY, bl/-wa’, n. s. A private and obscure way. 


Spenser. 
BY-WEST, bé-wést’. n.s. Westward. Davies. 
BY-WIPE*, b¥-wipe’. n.s. A secret stroke or sar- 
casm. Milton. 
BY-WORD, bi'-wird’. n.s. [brpond, Sax.] A say- 
ing iS proverb. Shakspeare. 


thing is performed. Shak. It shows the manner of 
an action. Dryden. It notes the method in which 
any successive action is performed. Hooker. It 
notes the quantity had at one time. Locke. At, or 
in. Bacon. According to ; eee rmission, Ba- 
con. According to; noting proof. ley. After; 
according to; noting imitation, Tillotson. From; 
noting ground of judgement. Waller. It notes the 
sum of the difference between two things compared. 
Dryden. It notes co-operation. Shak. For; not- 
ing continuance of time. Bacon. Not Jater than ; 


noting time! &§ er. Beside; noting passage. 
idea Bande nek ia: PoE. Before himacif 
herself, or t ves, it notes the absence of all 
others. Ascham. Athand. Boyle. Itisthe solemn 
form of swearing. Dryden. It is used in forms of 
obtesting. Dryden. Mt signifies specification. Dry- 
. By proxy of; noting substitution. Broome. 
In the same direction with. Grew. 

3° The general sound of this word is like the verb to 
émy ; but we not unfrequently hear it pronounced like 
the verb to be. This latter sound, however, is only 
tolerable in colloquial pronunciation, and then only when 
used as a preposition ; as when we say, Do you travel 
by land or by water? But in reading these lines of Pope, 

7 land, by water, they renew the charge ; 
bs They stop the chariot, and they board the barge”— 
here we ought to give the word by the sound of the 


Me pale buy ; = — Lar aeir para po = a BY’ See Bras. 
if the word will be pardoned me, a colloquialism. W. |) RYE bi. dn.s. [by, byiny, Sax.] A dwelling. 
BY, bl. ad. Near. Dryden. Beside ; passing. Ruth,|| BEE, bag tines, = } =m 


BYRE*, blre. n. s. A cow-house. 

sh nee bl-spél. n. s. [brppell,Sax.] A proverb. 
es. 

yreailen iki “dn, 0-5 (Béo00s.] A silk or linen 

BY’SSUS*, bis’-siis,§ ood. Gower. 

BY’SSINE®, bis’-sin. a. Made of silk. Coles. 

BY’ZANTINE. See BIZANTINE. 


iv. Inpresence. Sidney. 
BY ‘AND BY, RMcASe Gil. daw Shack eke: 


BY, bh ma Something not the direct ani iamaodinte 
object of re 3 by the by. Bacon. om, 

To BY*. OT” To Any. 

BY, in composition, implies something out of the di- 
rect way 5 irregular ; collateral ; or private. 


Se 








CAB CAB 


C The third letter of the alphabet, has two sounds; || nal to the five Cabinet Ministers in Charles the Second's 
9 one like k, as call, clock ; the other as $,ascessa-|| reign; Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
tion, cinder. It sounds like & before a, 0, u, or a|| Lauderdalo: this Junto wore known by the name of the 

consonant; and like s before e, i, and y. 348. , Cabal ; 9 word which the initial letters of their names 
C*. The numeral letter of the Romans, which we happened to compose. 1. 


use, to denote a hundred. hay eas 
CAB, bib. n.s. [3p.] A Hebrew measure, contain- To CABA'L, ka-bal’, v. n. To form close intrigues 
ing about three pints English. CA'BALA®, kAb’-4-ld, n, s. The secret science of the 


CA A‘L§, kf-bal’. n.s. cabale, Fr. nda, tradition.] Jewish doctors ; any secret science. Spenser. 
The secret science of the Hebrew rabbins. Hake- || CA/BALIST, kAby-Alist.n. s. One skilled in the tra- 
will. A body of men united in some close design. ditions of the Hebrews. Selden. 
Burnet. Intrigue. Dryden. CA‘/BALISM®*, kab’-Al-lzm. n. s. A part of the science 
7 The political signification of this word owes its origi- of the cabal. Spenser. 63 
1 


CAC 


CAD 
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a, Something 


CABALISTICAL, ctr aaa = 
that has an 


CABALISTICK, kab-Al-lis’-tik. 
occult meaning. Burton. 

CABALIYSTICALLY*, kéb-al-lis’-1é-kal-lé. adeln a 
cabalistick manner. Sir 7'. Herbert. 

To CA‘BALIZE*, kab/-dl-ize. v.n. To speak the 

er. Dryden. 


language of the learned Jews. 
CABA'LLER, ki-bl lar. ns. An intr 
CA’BALLINE, kab’-Al-line, or kab’-Al-lin. 148. a. 
caballinus, Lat.] Belonging to a horse. Cotgrave. 
CABARET, kab’-i-ré. x. s. (Fr.] A tavern. 
Bramhall, 
CA'BBAGE 4, kab’-bidje. 90. n. s. [cabus, Fr.] A 
lant. Miller. 
‘0 CA‘/BBAGE, kfb’-bidje. v.n. 'To form a head ; 
as, the plants begin to cabbage. 
To CA‘ BBAGE, kab’-bidje. v. a. To steal in cutting 
clothes. Arbuthnot. 
CA‘/BBAGE*, kab’-bidje. n. s. A cant word for the 
shreds made by tailors in cutting out clothes. 
€ A/BBAGE-TREE, kab’-bidje-tréé. n. s. A species 
of palm-tree. Miller. 
t A‘/BBAGE-WORM, kab’-bidje-warm. n. s. An in- 


sect. 

‘\A/BIN §, kAb/-bin. n. s. [cabane, Fr. caban, Welsh.] 
A small room. Spenser, A small chamber in a 
ship. Shakspeare. A cottage, or a small house. 
Sidne . A tent, or temporary habitation. Fairfax. 

To CABIN, kAb’-bin. v. n. To live in a cabin. Shak. 

To CA‘BIN, kAb’-bin. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 


Sh ; 
UA’/BIN-BOY*, kab’-bin-béé. n.s. The boy who 
waits in the cabin on board a ship. 
CA/BIN-MATE*, kab’-bin-mate. 2. s. He who oc- 
cupies the same cabin with another. Beau. and FY. 
CA’‘BINED, kab’-bind. 362. a. Belonging to a cabin. 


Milton. 
CA’‘BINET §, kab/-In-@t. n. s. [cabinet, Fr.] A closet ; 
a small room. A but, or small house. 
mnser. A room in which consultations are held. 
Dryden. A set of boxes or drawers for curiosities. 
B. Jonson. Any place in which things of value are 
hidden. Denham, 
To CA/BINET®, kfb’-in-@t. v. a. To enclose. Hewyt. 
CA’/BINET-COUNCIL, kab’-in-@t-kéan’-sil. n.s. A 
council held in a private manner. Bacon. A select 
number of privy counsellors. Gay, | 
CA’/BINET-MAKER, kab/-in-@t-ma/-kar. n. s. One 
that makes fine work in wood. Mortimer. 
CA‘BLE$, ka’-bl. 405. n. s. [cadl, hha The rope 
of a ship to which the anchor is fastened. Shak. 
CA'BLED*, ka’-bld. a. Fastened with a cable. Dyer. 
CA‘BLET*. n.s. [cablot, Fr.] A tow-rope. 
To CABO’B*, ka-béb’. v.a. A mode of roasting meat. 
CABO’SHED*, or CABO/CHED*, kf-bésht’. a. [ca- 
boche, old Fr.) A term in heraldry, when the head 
of an animal is cut close, having no neck left to it. 
CA‘BRIOLE*. See Carriove. 
CA‘BRIOLET*, kab/-ré-d-ét. n. s. [Fr.] An open 


oy 

geo tt a! ka/-barnz. n. s. Small ropes used in 
ships. 5 

CACAO, kA’-ké. See Cuocotate Nut. 

CACHE/CTICAL, kA-kék’-té-kal. 2 a. Having an ill 

CACHE'CTICK, ki-kék’-tik. habit of body. 
Arladhnot. 

CACHE’XY 6, kak’-kék-sé. 517. n. s. [xaxegia.] Such 
a distemperature of the humours, as hinders nutri- 
tion, and weakens the vital and animal functions. 
Ariuthnot. 


i Mr. Sheridan is the only ortho&pist who accents this 
word on the first syllable, as I have done ; and yet every 
other lexicographer, who has the word, accents ano- 
rery, atax 
Mr. Sheridan, who accents enorery, and Bailey atary, 
on the penultimate.—Whence this variety and incon- 
sistency should arise, it is not easy todetermine. Or- 
thedory and apoplery had sufficiently chalked out the 


analogy of accontuation in these words. The termina- | 


tions in axzy and exy do not form a species of words 


which may be called enclitical, like logy and graphy, || 


517, but soem to be exactly under the predicament of 
those Latin and Greek words, which, when adopted into 





, and artarary, on the first syllable, except |) 


English by dropping their last syllable, remove the ac 


cent at least two syllables higher—See Acapemy. W, 
CACHINNA‘TION, kAk-kin-nd/-shan. 353. n. s. [ea- 
chinnatio, Lat.] A loud laughter. Satan's Invisthle 
’ World discovered. : 
CA‘CKEREL, kak’-dr-il. 555, 99. n. s. [caquerel, Fr.] 
A fish, Sir 7". Herbert. 
To CA/CKLE 4, kak’-kl. 405. v.n. [kaeckelen, Dutch.] 
To make a noise as a goose. Shakspeare. Some- 
times used for the noise of a hen. Dryden. To 


laugh ; to giggle. Arbuthnot. 

CA’CKLE, kak’-kl. n.s. The voice of a goose or 
fowl. den. Idle talk ; prattle. 

CA’/CKLER, kak’-lar. 98. 1. s. A fowl that cackles. 
A tell-tale; a tattler. 

CACOCHY’ MICAL, kAk-ké-kim’-¢-kal. 

CACOCHY MICK, kak-ké-kim’-ik. 353, 509. 
Having the humours corrupted. Harve 

CACOCHY'MY, kak’-ké-kim-mé. n. s. 
A depravation of the humours from a 
Arbuthnot. 

Johnson and Bailey accent this word cacochym'y, 
Sheridan and Buchanan cacoch'ymy, and Dr. Ash cac’- 
ochymy ; and this last accentuation [ have adopted for 
reasons given under the word cachexy—which see. Ww. 

CACODE/MON¢®, kik-6-dé/-mén. n. s. [xaxds and 
daivwv.] An evil spirit. Sir T. Herbert. 
| CACOE/THES*, kiik-0-¢/-théz. n. s, [xaxof@eca.] In 
medicine, an incurable ulcer ; generally, a bad cus- 
tom ; a bad habit. 
| CACO/GRAPHY*, ké-kég’-ri-fé. n.s. Bad spelling. 
CACO’/PHONY, k&-kéf'-4-né. 518. n.s. [xaxogwvia.] 
' A bad sound of words. Pope. 
| To CACU'MINATE, ka-ki’-mé-nate. v, a. [cacumi- 
| no yrs eh make oe" or pyramidal: Dhet. 
| CADA’ VER®, kii-da/-var. n.'s. [Lat.] A corpse. 


| Davies. 

| CADA’/VEROUS, kf&-dav’-4-rais. a. Having the ap- 
| arance of a dead body. Brown. 

_CA‘DDIS, kféd/-dis. n.s. A kind of tape or ribbon. 
| Shak. A kind of worm found in straw. Waifon. 
| 


Tai pia.) 
state. 








ens kid’-dd. ».s. A chough, or jackdaw. 
Y. 
CADE, kaAde. a. [cadeler, Fr.] Tame ; soft ; delicate. 


Sheldon. 


To CADE, kade. v.a. To breed up in sofiness. 


CADE, kade. n. s. [cadus, Lat.] A |. Shakspeare. 
CADE-WORM, ite vir: n.s. The same with 


caddis. 

CA‘DENCES$, ka’‘-dénse. in 8. [cadence, Fr.] Fall. 

CA/DENCY, ka/-dén-sé. § Milton. The fall of the 
voice. Bacon. The flow of verses, or periods. 
Dryden, ‘The tone or sound. Milton. [In horseman- 
ree The equal measure which a horse observes 
in all his motions, when be is thoroughly managed. 
Farrier’s Dict. {In heraldry.] The distinction of 
houses or families. 

To CA‘DENCE*, ka/-dénse. v.a. To regulate by 
musical measure. ‘A. Smith. 

CA/DENT, ka’-dént. a. Falling down. Shakspeare. 

CADE! NZA*, ki-dén’-zA. n. s. [Ital.] The fall or 
modulation of the voice in singing 

CADE’T, ka-dé’. n.s. [cadet, Fr.] The younger 
brother. Sir G. Buck. The youn brother. 
Brown. A volunteer in the army, who serves in 
expectation of a commission. Swi 

CA‘DEW, ka’-dd.n. s. A straw worm. Dict. 

To CADGE §*, kédje. v. a. [from cadge, or cage, a 

annier.] ‘To carry a burthen. Ray. 

CA‘/DGER, kéd/-jar. n. s, A huckster. Grose. 

X- This word is only used by the vulgar in London, 
where it is not applied to any particular profession or 
employment, but nearly in the same sense as c¥n- 
mudgeon, and is corruptly pronounced as if written 

| codger. W. 

| CA’DI, ki’-dé. n. 5, A magistrate among the Turks. 

| Lord Lyttleton. 

/CADYLLACK, ké-dil’-l4k. n. s. A sort of pear. 

| CADUCEUS ¢, k&-da’-shé-ds. 505, n.s. The rod or 

| wand with which Mercury is depicted, 

(CADU'CITY®, ka-dii'-sé-t8, 511. n. s. [caduens, Lat.] 

| Frailty ; teadency to ery Lord Chesterfield, 
i4 
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CADUKE®, kA-~dike’. a. [caduc, old Fr.] Fleeting 
or frail. Hickes. 

C.4)CIAS, sé’-shé-ds, n. s, [Lat.] A wind from the 
north-east. Milton. 

CZESA‘REAN. See Cesarean. 

CES U'RA, sé-2i/-ri. 479, 480. n. s. [Lat.] A fig- 
ure in poetry, by which a short syllable afier a 
complete foot is made long. The natural pause or 
rest of the voice, which, falling upon some part of 
a verse, divides it into two unequal parts, 

C_4/SURAL*, sézh’-d-ral. 452. a. Relating to the 
romtical figure, or to the pause of the voice. 

C Ee RULE*. See CerRuLe, and CeruLean. 
CA'FTAN, k&f-tdn. ns. [Persick.] A Persian or 
‘Turkish vest or garment. 

CAG, kag. n.s. A barrel or wooden vessel, contain- 
img four or five gallons 

CAGE), kaje. n.s. (cage, F 4 oc enclosure of twigs 
or wire, for birds place for wild beasts. 
A P ger for petty peor efactors. 

To CAGE, kaje. v. a. To enclose in a cage. Donne. 

CAIs, CAIQUES, o niepetpeget oe s. [caic, Fr.] A 
skiff or sloop belonging to a e 

CAIL*, See Kalt. Tt 

CAP MAN, ka’-man. 88. n.s. The American name 


of a crocodile 
CAISSON, Kdi-sB3n’. n.s. [Fr.] A chest af bombs 
or powder. A wooden case, in which the piers of 
bridges are built within the water. 
CAITIPFF, ka/-if. n. s. Prk vy chaitif, old Fr.] A 
io svilein; a, despice le knave. Spenser. 
Cc 
CAITIVE®, kiv-tlv, § % Base 5 servile. Spenser. 
CAIRN®*, kArn. n. 8. 
vehiO urs k&-jd} [cageoller, Fr.] To 
To CA , ka-jole. v. a. r.] To flat- 
; to soothe ; 1 ena Hhudibras. } 
CAJOLER kA-jé/-ldr. n.s. A flatterer. 
CAJO/LERY, kA-jé/-ldr-ré. 555. n.s. Flattery. Burke. 
CAKE4, kAke. n. 8. [cuch, Teut.] A kind of delicate 
bread. Shakspeare. Any thing of a form rather 
flat than hi sb. ae creted matter. Beau- 
mont and 
To CAKE, kAke. v.a. To force into conerctions. 
To CAKE, kake. v.n. To harden. Addison. 
To CAKE*, kake, v.n, To cackle as geese. Ray. 
CA‘LABASH, kil’-A-bash. n. s. A species of barge 


cEUABA’ ‘SH Tree, kAl’-A-bAsh-réé. n. s. A tree of 
which the shells are used by the negroes for cups, 
and instruments of musick. Miller. 

CALAMA/NCO, kil-4 -kd. n. 8. [calamancus, 
Lat.] A kind of woollen stuff, T'atler. 

CALAMI/FEROUSS, kal-d-mif'-dr-ds. a. [culamus 
and fero, Lat.] Plants “padres Saunt k, knot- 
ted and hollow 


_CA‘LAMINE, for ss ney Colasinaris,) kAl’-4-mine. 


149. n.s. A sort of stone or mineral, containing 
zine, iron, and sometimes other substances. Locke. 

CA‘LAMINT uh -h-eatet. n. 9” [xadaplvOn.) The 

- name of a 

To CALA! STRATES, kAl-A-mis’-trate. v. 
lamistrer, old Fr.] To curl or frizzle the hair, 


CALAMISTRA‘TION®, kAl-4-mls-trA’-shan. x. s. 
The act of curling the hair. Burton. Ob. 7’. 
CALA‘MITOUS, ké-lim’-4-tds. a. Miserable ; 
raves in distress. Calamy. Full of misery. 


CAL A‘ MITOUSNESS, ki-lim’-¢-tis-nés. n.s. Mis- 

CA MITY 4 ki-lAm/-¢-té, n. s. [calamitas, Lat.] 
LAME atilal: 

CA‘LAMUS, kAl’-i-mas. n. wr. [Lat] A sort of reed, 


or sweet-scented wood. 
a ké-ldsh’. n. wien A 


ca- 
Ot- 


_ 


A covering to protect || 


ca ead ofa ay KALA ob fs. a [oate, Lat.) Par- 
taking of the nature of calx or lime. Swinburne. 


carn, Welsh.] A heap of stones. || CAL feeroligir 


, Fr.] A small car- || CA‘LEND 


CAL 
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CA‘LCEATED, kal'-shé-h-téd. 450. a. [calceatus 


one eve, kAl-sé-dd/-né-ds. mw, 8. 8 aa A 
kind of ious stone of the agate kind. Woodward 
— — kal’-sé-dd-né. x. s. ‘The calcedo 


Rev, x 
CA’LCINABLE®, kAl’-sin--bl. a. That which may 
be calcined. Fill 
To CA'LCINATE. See To Carcine. Bacon. 
CALCINA’TION, kal-sé-nd/-shiin. n.s. Such a man 
epg of bodies by fire, as renders them reduci 
»owder 5 chymical pulv erization. Boyle, 
joa 1 ATORY, kal-sin’-i-tdr-¢. ns. A vessel 
used in calcination. 
ies Mr. Sheridan accenta this word on the first syllable, 
and Dr. Johnson and Mr. Perry on the second. prefor 
the same accent a8 on the verb 7'o calcine, 512. WW, 
To CALCI'NE$, kil-sine’. v.a. [calciner, Fr.] To 
tase to a calx, or friable substance. Gregory. ‘T'o 


burn up. Donne. 
To CALCINE, kal-sine’. v. 2. To become a ealx by 


heat. New 

To CA’ LCr’ TRATES, kAl’-sd-trate. v. n. [calcitrer, 
Fr.] To kick ; j,to Sa Cotgrave. 

CALCO/GRAPHY*. See CHactcoGrapny. 

CA’/LCULABLE*, kal = -bl. a. That which may 
be estimated or co qe 

ToCA‘LCULATES$, l’-kd-lAte. v. a. [calculer, Fr.] 
To compute ; to reckon. To compute the situation 
of the planets at any certain time, Shakspeare. To 
adjust. Tillotson 

To GA'LCULATE, kal’-kd-late. v.n. To make a 


computation. Shak. 
tank. Ja/-shan. n. s. The art of 


ay ae older, A reckoning. Hooker 
CA‘LCUL i hot kAl’-kd-ld-tly. a. Belonging to 
calculation. B 


urke. 
CA’LCULATOR, gy er 1a-tdr. 521. n. s. A com- 


Mii a reckoner 

chLCULATORY, Kal -ko-lb-tir-2:512. a Belong- 
to calculation, Sherwood, 

cA’ COLE, kal’-kle. n.s. Reckoning. Hovwell. 


bh. J. 
Tat oC’ LCULEe, , kal’-kdle. v.a. To calculate. Chau- 


CAL LCULOSE, kAl-kd-ldse’. 

CA‘LCULOU s, kAl’-kd-las. 

CA'LCULUS, 'kAl’-kd-lds, n.e. {Lat.] The stone in 
the bladder. 

CA‘LDRON, kawl-dran. 166. n. s. oe Fr.] 
A pot;a boiler. Spenser. 

CAL C ‘HE, The same with cal 
ee kAl-é-dd/- ein. “ [from Caledo- 

Relating to Scotland. Warton. 

CALI .FA/CTION, kal-¢-fak’-shdn. n.s. The act of 
heating. ‘The state of being heated. S 

CALE ACTIVE, kAl-¢-fak’-tlv. a. 
makes any thi 

CALERA’CTORY, kAl-¢-fAk’-tdr-¢. a. That which 


me CA'LERY §,k kAl’-é-f1. 183, v. n. [calefio, Lat.] To 
ron. 
To CA’LEFY, kal’-4-fl. v. a. To make warm. Bul- 


lokar. 

CA‘LENDAR §, kAl’-én-dir, 88. 2. s. slinilariu: 
Lat.] A register of the year, in which the months 
and stated times are marked, as festivals and holi- 


nar Sha 

To CA‘LENI AR®, esleeatuaad v.a. To enter ina 
calendar. Whitloc 

To CALENDER §, kal -2n-ddr. v.a. [culendrer, Fr.] 


To dress cloth, 

CA’‘LENDER, kaAl’-@n-dar. 98. n. s. A hot press, in 
which clothiers smooth their cloth. The workman 
who manages the machine. Cowper 

*,or KA‘/LENDER* eka -Bn-ddr, n. 8. 

The — of a sort of dervises in Turkey and Per- 


numbe: 


a, Stony; gritty. 


hat which 


sia. Sir T. 
| CA'LENDERER, kdl’ 2n-dar-dr. n. s. ‘The person 


who calenders, 


CALCA VA'LLA*, kilkd-val/tA. n.s. A superiour | CA/LENDS, kal’#ndz. m. s. [calendor, Lat.] The 


kind of Lisbon wine. 


first day of every —_ among the Romans. 
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CA‘LENTURE, kil’-2n-tshire. 461. n. s. [caleo, Lat.] 
A distemper peculiar to sailors, in hot climates ; 
wherein they imagine the sea to be green fields. 


it * : 
CALE. kis 401,78. x. s. [cealy, calp, Sax.] The 
young of a cow. Bacon. Calves of the lips, men- 
Jioned by Hosea, signify sacrifices of praise and 
prayers. Hosea. A dolt; a stupid wretch. Dray- 
fon. ‘The thick part of the leg. Suckling. 
CA'LFLIKES®, kar'-like. a. Resenbling s calf. Shak. 
CA‘LIBER, kal’-¢-bar. n. s. [calibre, Fr.] The bore 
of a gun, Reid. 
iy Mr. Sheridan accents this word on the second sylla- 
ble, and gives the i the sound of double ¢, like the 
French; but Johnson, Kenrick, Ash, Buchanan, Perry, 
and Entick, consider the word as perfectly anglicised, 
and place the accent on the first syllable, as I have 
done. WW. 
CA'LIBRE®, kil’-¢-bar. n. s. A sort or kind; a fig-| 
urative meaning of the preceding word, Burke. | 
CA‘LICE, kal’-lis. x. s. See Cuatice. Taylor. 
CA‘LICO, kal’4-ké, n, s. [from Calicut in India.) A 
stuff made of cotton. Addison. 
CA‘LICO-PRINTER®, kal’+-ké-print -dr. n. s. The 
inanufacturer of printed linens. T'atler. 
CA‘LID, kal’-id. a. [calidus, Lat.] Hot. 
CALIDITY, ka-lid’-dé-té, 511. n. s. Heat. Brown. 
1A‘LIDUCT®, kAl’-€-daikt. n. s. That which conveys 
heat; a stove, Evelyn. 
CA'LIP, 2 ki'-lif. n.s. [khalifa, Arab.] A title as- 
CA‘LIPH, ‘ sumed by the successors of Mahomet 
among the Saracens. Sir 7'. Herbert. 
,ALIGA’TION, kal-lé-ga’-shadn, n. s, [caligo, Lat.] 
Darkness ; cloudiness. Brown. 
CALI'GINOUS$, ké-lidje’-¢-nas, a. Obscure ; dim. 


CRC TT 

CALIVGINOUSNESS, _ ké-lidje’-¢-nds-nés, n. s. 
Darkness ; obscurity. 

CA‘LIGRAPHY, ké-lig’-ra-f@. ns. [xadrcypagia.] 


Beautiful Mts Prideaur. 
CALIPA‘SH®*, kal-é-pAsh’. 2 n. s. Terms of cookery 
CALIPE/E®, kal-4-pée’. in dressing a turtle. 


CA‘LIPERS. See CaLuiprers. 

CA‘LIPHATE®, kal’-¢-fate. n.s. The government 
of the caliph. Harris. 

sir g 11P*, ka’-lif-ship. n. s. The office of the 
caliph. 

CA'LIVER, ati! s. [from caliber.) A hand- 
gun; a harque . Shakspeare. 

CA'LIX. kA -Ilks. n. s. [Lat.] A cup. 

To CALK4§, kAwk. v. a. [ , Fr.] To stop the 
leaks of a ship. Raleigh. 

CA‘LKER, kaw’-kar. n. s. The workman that stops 
the leaks of a ship. Ezekiel. 

CA‘LKIN®*, kAwkin. n. s. A part prominent from a 
horse-shoe, to secure the horse from falling. Asir: 
CA‘LKING-IRON®*, kAwk’-Ing-i-firn. n. s. A chisel 

used in ealking a ship. Dryden. 

To CALL§, kawl. 77. v.a. [ealo, Lat.] To name. 
Gen. To summon, Shak. To convoke. Shak, 
‘T'o summon judicially. Clarendon. To summon 
hy command. Isaiah. In the theological sense, to 
ty pa with ardours of piety. Rom. To invoke. 
2 Cor. To appeal to. Clarendon. To proclaim. 
Gey. To excite. C - To stigmatize with 
some opprobrious name. Swift—To call back. To 
revoke, Isaiah, To call for. To demand. Shak, 
T» call in. 'To resume money at interest. Addison. 
To call in. To resume any thing that is in other 
hands, Locke. Tocall in. 'To summon together ; 
to invite. Shak. 7T'o call over. To read aloud a list 
or muster-roll. J'o call owt, To challenge. Dryden. 

To CALL, kawl. v. n. 'To stop without intention of 
mayne To make a short visit. B. Jonson. T'o 
callon, To solicit for a favour or a debt. Shak. 
To call on. To repeat solemnly. Dryden. To call 
upon. ‘To implore. Psalm i. 

CALL, kiwi. n.s. A vocal address of summons. 
Milton isition authoritative and publick. 
Hooker. Divine vocation. Milton. A summons 
from heaven. Roscommon. Authority ; command. 


CAL 


es 





to call birds. Wilkins. A sort of Pp used by the 
boatswain to summon the sailors. alling ; voca- 
oom i tamer Bacon —Call of the 

Touse. arliamen age, to discover 

what cahaks are scaaatwiaeed ae 

CA‘LLER®*, kawl’-lar. n. s. He who calls. Sherwood, 

CA‘LLET 6, kAl’-lét. n. s. A trull, or a scold. Skelton. 

To CA'LLET*, kal’-l&t. vn. ‘To rail to scold, 
Brethwait. _ 

CA‘LLICO*. See Carico. 


|CALLYDITY®, kal-lid/-¢-t8. n.s. (colliditas, Lat.J 


Craftiness. Cockeram. 

CA/LLIGRAPHY*. See Caticraruy. B. Jonson. 

CALLIGRA‘PHICK®, kal-lé-graf-tk. a. Relating 
to beautiful writing. Warton. 

CA‘LLING, kaiwl/-ling. . s. Vocation ; profession. 
South. Proper station or employment. Sui/?. 
Class of persons united by the same employment. 
Hammond. Divine vocation. 2 Peter,i.  Appella- 


tion. Shakspeare. 
CA’LLIPERS, kal’-lé-parz. 98. n.s. [qualibre, Fr.] 
Com s with bowed shanks. Moron. 


|| CALLOSITY, kal-lbs’-sé-té, n. s. [callosité, Fr.] A 


kind of swelling without pain. Arbuthnot. 


\CA/LLOT*. See CaLorre. 


CA‘LLOUS §, kal/-lds. a. [eal/us, Lat.] Indurated ; 
hardened. Wiseman. Insensible. . 
CA‘LLOUSLY*, kal’-lis-lé. ad. In a hardened man- 


ner. 
CA‘LLOUSNESS, _kal’-lis-nés. ». s. Hardness. 
Cheyne. Insensibility. pa 
sto a! lig a. [calo, calu, Sax.] Unfledged ; 


naked. , 

CA'LLUS, kal/-lis. n.s. [Lat.] An induration of 
the fibres. The hard substance by which broken 
bones are united. 

CALM 6§, kam. 80. [See No. 79, in the note.] a. [calme, 
Fr.] Quiet; serene. Spenser. Undisturbed. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

CALM, kam. n. s. Serenity. Raleigh. Quiet; repose. 


To CALM, kAm. v.a. To still. Dryden. To pacify. 


Atterbury. 
CALMER, kam’-ir. 408. n.s. That which has the 
wer of givi quiet. Walton. 
CA‘LMLY, kAm’-lé. ad. Serenely. Bacon. Without 


or Prior. 

CA’LMNESS, kam’-nés. ns. Tranquillity. Denham. 
Mildness. ; 

CA‘LMY, kam’. a. Calm. Cowley. 

CA‘LOMEL, k&l’-d-mél. n. a Lat.] Mer- 
cury six times sublimed. Wiseman. 

CALORI'FICK, kél--rif-tk. a. (calorificus, Lat.} 
Heating. Grew. 

CALOTTE, kal-lbv, n.s. [Fr.] A = or coif, 
worn as an ecclesiastical ornament in France. B. 


Jonson. 

CA’/LOYERS, kal’-ld-yirz. n.s. [xados.] Monks of 
the Greek church. Medien. ] 

CA‘LTROP, kal’- em = s. [colt pxeppe, Sax.] 

CA/LTHROP, kal’-thrdp.§ An instrument made 
with four spikes, so that when thrown on the ground 
one of them points upright, to wound horses’ feet. 
Blount. A plant, the fruit of which is armed with 
ar hit es. Miller. 

T’o CALU/MNIATE §, ké-lém’-né-Ate. 91. v.n. To 
accuse ane yee 

To CALU/MNIATE, ké-lim/-né-ate. v. a. To slan- 


der. Bp. Patrick. 
CALUMNIA‘TION, kA-ldm-né-A/-shan. n.s. A ma- 
licious and false representation. Ayliffe. 
CALU/MNIATOR, ké-ldmv-né-d-tar. 521. 2.5. A 
slanderer, Abp. Usher. 
CALU’/MNIATORY*, ka-lam/-1.6-4-1ar-. a. False. 


NRT 

CALUMNIOUS, ké-lim/-né-ds, a. Slanderous. 

CALU/MNIOUSLY®*, ka-lim/-né-ds-lé. ad. In a 
slanderous manner. ae, 

CALU/MNIOUSNESS*, ké-ldim/-né-ds-nés. rn. s. 
Slanderous accusation. Bp. Morton. 

CA‘LUMNY$, kal-dm-né. n. 8. [calumria, Lat.] 


Denluan, A demand, Addison. An instrument)! Slander; false charge. Shakspeare. 
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Zo CALVE, kav. 78. v.n. [calp1an, Sax.) To fr | 


a calf. Dryden. Metaphorically, to bring forth. 
To CALVER®, kAv’-dr. v. a. To cut in slices. B. 


Jonson. 

To CA'LVER*, kav’-dr. v. n. To shrink by cutting, 
and not fall to pieces. Cotton. 

obo , kAvz'-snddt. A plant. Snap- 

ragon. 

CAL VILLE, kal-vil’. n. s. [Fr.] A sort of apple. 

CA‘LVINISM®, kal’-vé-nizm. n.s. The doctrine of 
Calvin. Dean Martin. 

CA‘LVINIST*, kal/-vé-nist. n. s. He who holds the 
doctrine of Calvin. Burnet. 

CALVINI'STICAL*,kal-vé-nist/-¢-ka). ) a. Relating 

CALVINI'STICK®, kal-vé-nist(Ik. § to Calvin- 
ism. Warton. 

CA‘LVISH*, kav’-ish. a. Like a calf. Sheldon. 

CA'LVITY®, kal’-vé-té. n. s. Baldness. Cockeram. 

CALX, kilks. n. s. .] Any thing that is reduced 
to powder 4 burning. Digby. 

CA‘LYCLE, kal’--kl. 405. n. s. [calyculus, Lat.] A 
small bud of a plant. Dict. 

CALZO/ONS*, kaAl-zdénz’. n.s. [calzénes, Span.] 
Drawers. Sir T'. Herbert. 

CAMA IEU, ka-ma’-yé. n. s. [camaieu, Fr.] A stone 
with various figures and representations of land- 

formed sf gga Darwin. 

CAMBER, kim’bar. ns. A piece of timber cut 
ee Moxon. 

CA’MBERING, kdm’-bar-ing. n.s. Arched. 

CA/MBIST*, kam/-bist. n, s, [cambio, Lat.] A per- 
son skilled in exchanges. Kelley. 

CA’MBLET*. See Camevor. 


CA‘MBRICK, kAme’-brik. 542. n.s. [Cambray, a 
oy in Flanders.] A kind of fine linen, used for 
ruffles, &c. S re. 

CAME, kame. The preterit of Zo come. Addison. 

CA/MEL, kam’-41. 99. n.s. [camelus, Lat.] An animal 
very common in Arabia, Judea, and the neighbour- 
ing countries. Tomson. 

CA’/MEL-BACKED*, kaém/@l-bakt. a. Having a 
back like a camel. fuller. . 

CA’MELOPARD, kA-mél’-l4-pard. n.s. An Abys- 
sinian animal, which has a neck and head like a 
camel, and is spotted like a pard. T'revoux. 

CA‘MELOT, } kAm’-lét. 99. n.s. [xapnd\wrj.] A stuff 

CA‘MLET, originally made of silk and camel’s 
chat but now with wool and silk. Brown. Hair 
cloth. . 

CA/MLETTED*®, kAm/-lét-2d. a. Coloured, or vein- 
ed. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

CA‘! MERA OBSCURA, kam’ -¢-ri-db-skt-ri. n.s. 
{Lat.] An optical machine used in a darkened 
chamber, so that, the he coming only through a 
double convex glass, objects opposite are repre- 
sented inverted upon any white matter placed in 
the focus of the glass. Martin. 

CA/MERADE. n, s. [camerade, Fr.] One that lodges 
in the same chamber. Rymer. Now comrade. 
To CA/MERATE*, kiim’-8r-Ate. v.a. [camero, Lat.] 

To ceil or vault. Coc . 

CA/MERATED, kAm/-€r-d-téd. a. Arched. Coles. 

CAMERA‘TION, kam-ér-d/-shain. n.s. A vaulting 
or hog 

CA/‘MIS*, ka’-mis, n.s, [camise, Ital.] A thin, trans- 

arent dress, 

ck MISA’DO, kim-é-sh'-d6, 77. n.s. [camisa, Ital. 
An attack made by soldiers in the dark ; on whic 
occasion they put their shirts outward, to be seen 
by each other. Hayward. 

CA’MISATED, kam/-¢-sd-t€d. a. Dressed with the 
shirt outward. 

CA‘/MLET. See Cametor. 

CA/MMOCK, kim/-mak. n.s. [cammoc, Sax.] An 
herb. Petty whin. 

CA/MOMILE, kam/-6-mlle. 148. n.s. [yrapaipndov.] 
A flower. Drayton. 

CA‘MOUS §, kA/-mas. 2 a. 

CAMO'YS $,kA-mdis’. ‘ 
the nose. Brown. 

CA’MOUSED*, kh’ 


camus, F'r.] Flat; level; 
epressed: only used of 


i| op 
-mndist. part.a. Crooked, B. Jons. || CUNCER §, kan’-stir, 98. n. s. [rancer, Lat] 


CA/MOUSLY*, kd‘-mas-lé. ad. Awry. Skelton. 

CAMP $, kamp. n.s. [campus, Lat.] The order of 
_ placed by armies when they keep the field. 

To CAMP, kimp. v.a. To encamp. Shak. To fix 
tents. 

To CAMP*, kamp. v.n.To pitcha camp. Exod. xix. 

CAMP-FIGHT, kamp’-flte. n.s. An old word for 

CAMPAIGN §, kam-pane’. 385. In. s. [campaigne, 

CAMPANIA, kam-pa’-né-d. 5 Fr.] A large, 
open, level ground. Temple. The time for whicli 
an army keeps the field. Clarendon. 

To CAMPA‘IGN®, kam-pane’. v. xn. To serve ina 
campaign. Sir R. Musgrave. 

CAMPA‘IGNERS, kaim-pane’-Gr. n.s. He who 
serves throughout a campaign. 

CAMPA'NA*, kim-pa’-na. n. s. [Lat.] The pasque- 


ower, 
CAMPA/NULA*®, kam-pan/-d-la. n. s. [Lat.] The 
bell-flower. 
CAMPANO'LOGY*, kim-pi-ndl’--jé. n.s. [cam- 


el ont art of fnging bells. 


CAMPA’NIFORM, kam-paw -né-form. a. Flowers in 
the shape of a bell. Harris. 
CAMPA'NULATE, kéim-pan/-d-lite. a. Campani- 


form. 

CAMPE’STRAL, kdm-pés’-tral. a. [campestris, Lat.] 
Growing in fields. Mortimer. 

gry af TRIAN*, kdm-pés’-tré-dn. a. Relating to 

e field. 

CA/MPHIRE, kém/-fir. 140. n.s. A kind of resin pro- 
duced by a chymical process from the camphire- 
tree. 

CA/MPHIRE-TREE, kn/-fir-tré. n. s, [cam/fora, 
Lat.] A tree which grows in the isle of Borneo, 
and in Japan. Miller. 

To CA’ MPHIRE®, kim/-fir. v. a. To impregnate or 
wash with camphire, Tourneur. 
CA’MPHORATE, kém/-fd-rite. 91. 
CAMPHORATED*, kém’-f-ri-12d, 
c or ys Bonle. - a 
‘A/MPING®, ka.up’-ing. n. s. The act of playing at 
foot-ball. B, ae Ps ied 

CAMPION, kam’-pé-an. 166. n. s. A plant. 

CA/MUS, ka’-mis. n. s, [camisa, Lat.] A thin dress. 


{es ; 

CAN®*. Used for gan, or began, in old poetry. 

CAN, kan. n. s. [canne, Sax.] A cup. Shakspeare. 
To CAN§, kan. v.n. [cunnan, Sax.] To be able. 

It expresses the potential mood ; as, I can 
den 


a. Impreg- 
, nated with 


do it. , 
To CAN*, kin. v. a. To know. Spenser. 
CANAUILLE, ka-ndle’. n. s. [Fr.] The lowest peo 

le; the dregs of the people. Burke, 

CAN AKIN®, An/-A-kin. n. s. A small cup. Shak, 

CANAL, ké-nal’. n. s. [canalis, Lat.] A basin of 
water in a garden. gh Any tract or course-of 
water made by art. Thomson. A conduit through 
which any of the juices of the body flow. 

CA/NAL-COAL. ‘[This word is corrupted into 
kén’-nil-kéle. WY.) n.s. A fine kind of coal, dug 
up in England. Woodward. 

CANALI/CULATED, kan-6-lik’-b-l448d. @. Made 
like a pipe or gutter. 

CANA’ KYs, ki-nd’-re.n.s. [from the Canary islands.] 
Wine brought from the Canaries; sack. Shak, 
An old dance. Shakspeare. 

To CANARY, kA-nd/-ré. v. n. Todance ; to frolick. 


CANA‘ RY-BIRD, kA-nd/-ré-bard. n. s. An excellent 
singing bird. Carew. 

To CA/NCEL§, kan’-sil. 99. v. a. [canceller, Fr.] To 
cross a writing. Jus. Sigilli, p.8. To efface; to 
obliterate in general. Spenser. ; 

To CA‘NCEL®, kan’-sil. v.n. To become obliterated. 
Cowley. 

CA/NCELLATED, kéfn/-sél-la-td. part. a. Cross- 
barred. Grew’s Museum. 

CANCELLA‘TION, kén-sél-ld/-shin. n. s. An ex- 

unging of the contents of an instrument. Ayliffe. 
eral 
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CAN 


CAN 
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fish. The sign of the summer solstice. T'homson. 
A virulent swelling, or sore. Wiseman. 

To CA‘NCERATE, kén’-sir-rate. 91. v.'n. To be- 
come a cancer. L’ E. 


uge. 
CANCERA’TION, kén-sdr-rd’-shiin. n.s. A grow- 


ing cancerous. 

CA‘NCEROUS, kaAn’-sfir-ras. a. Having the quali- 
ties of a cancer, Wiseman. 

CA/NCEROUSNESS, kén/-sir-rds-nés, n. s. The 
state of being cancerous. 

CA/NCRIFORM*, kAn’-kré-form. a. The same as 
cuncerous. 


CA‘NCRINE, kéng’-krin. 140, 408. a. Having the 





Bacon. ‘To form into congelations. Shak. To in- 
crust with congelations. Drayton. 
Jo CA'NDY, ‘.dé. vn. To grow congealed. 


mE 


ualities of a crab. 

CA‘NDENT, kén’-dént. a. [candens, Lat.] Hot. 

rown. 

CA‘NDICANT, kAn’‘-dé-kant. a, [candicans, Lat.] 
Growing white ; whitish. Dict. 

CA'NDID), kan‘-did. a, [candidus, Lat.] White. 

den. Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults ; fair; open; ingenuous. Locke. 

CA/NDIDATE, kan’-dé-date, n. s. [candidatus Lat) 
A competitor; one that proposes himself for ad- 
vancement, Addison. 

To CA‘NDIDATE*, kan’-dé-date. v.a. To render 
fit as a candidate. Feltham. 

CA‘NDIDLY, kan‘-did-lé. ad. Fairly. 

ar DIDNERG, kin’-did-nés. n. s. Ingenuousness. 

mith. 

To CA'NDIPFY, kan/-de-fl. v. a. To whiten. Dict, 

CA‘NDLE6$, kan‘-dl. 405. ns. gh Lat] A 
light made of wax or tallow. on. Light, or 
luminary. Sh re, 

CA/NDLEBERRY TREE, kAw’-dl-bér-ré-fré. A 
species of the sweet willow. 

CA’/NDLEHOLDER, kan’-dl-hdld-dr, 2. s, He that 
holds the candle. Shakspeare. 

CA/NDLELIGHT, kin‘-dl-lhe. n.s. The _ of a 
candle. Hooker. The necessary candles use. 
Molineux. 

CA‘/NDLEMAS, kén’-dl-mas. 88. n.s. [canbdel- 
mere, Sax.] The feast of the purification of the 
Blessed Virgin, which was formerly celebrated with 
many lights in churches. Gay. 

CA’/NDLESTICK, kan/-dl-stik. n.s. The instru- 
meut that holds candles. Bucon. 

CA'NDLESTUFF, kan’-dl-stéf. n.s. Any thing of 

«which candles may be made. Bacon. 

CA‘NDLEWASTER, kan’-dl-was-tiir, n. s. A spend- 
thrifi, or drunkard. Shak. . 

CA‘NDLES-EN DS*, kéin’-dlz-@ndz. n.s. A contem 
tious term for shia dar eero Beéaum, and Fi. 

CA'NDOCK, kan’-dék. n. s. A weed that grows in 
rivers. Walton. 

CA‘NDOUR, kan/-dar, 314. nu. s. [candor, Lat.] 
Swectness of temper ; ingfenuousness. Wasts. 

To CA‘NDY §, kan’-dé. v. a. To conserve with sugar. 

CA‘NDY Lion's foot. A plant. Miller. 

CA‘NDY Tu/fttree*. A plan. Chambers, 

CANES, kane. n.s. [xdyva and xdvvn.] A walking 
staff. Herbert. Harvey. The plant which yields the 
sugar. Chambers. Blackmoce. A lance; a dart 
made of cane. Dryden. A reed. Mortimer. 

To CANE, kane. v.a, 'To beat with a cane. 

CANICULAR, ké-nik/-d-lar. a. Belonging to the 
dog-star. Brown. 

CANICULES prcleicraeh n.8. —— Lat.] The 
dog-star; and, figuratively, the dog-days. Addison. 

CANYNE, ké-nlne’. a. Fcoalans, Tat) "Havieg the 

roperties of a dog. Addison. Canine appetite. 
hat which cannot be satisfied. Arbuthnot. 

CA/NISTER, kén/-Is-tar. 98. n.s, [Lat] A small 
basket. Dryden. A small vessel in which tea or 


coffee is laid up. 
CA/NKER 4, kang’-kar, 409. n.s. [eancer, Lat.] A 
worm that-preys upon fruits. Spenser, A fly that 
preys upon fruits. Walton. Any thing that corrupts 
or consumes. Bacon. ‘The dog-rose. Shakspeare. 
An eating or corroding humour. Shak. Corrosion; 


Eee Oe ee 


ro Shakspeare. A disease in trees. Eve- 
n. 
To CA/NKER, kang’-kar. v.n. To grow corrupt. 


penser. ‘To decay by corrosion. on. 
To CA‘/NKER, kang’-kar. v. a. To corrupt ; to cor- 
rode. Herbert. ‘To infect; to pollute. i 


CA/NKERBIT, kang’-kéir-bit. perticip. a. Bitten 
with an envenomed tooth. ShaXspeare. 

CA’/NKERED*, —— a. [cancre, old Fr.] 
Crabbed ; uncivil. Spenser. 

CA‘NKEREDLY*, ee ad, Crossly ; 
adversely, Mirror for Magistrates. 

CA/NKERLIKE*, kan kar-like. a. Destructive as 
a canker. Mirror for istrates. 

CA‘NKEROUS*, kang’-kér-ds, a. Corroding like a 
canker. Thomson. 

CA/NKERY*, kang’-kér-ré, a. Rusty. Wogan. 

CA‘NNABINE, kan‘-ni-bine. 149. a. [cannabinus, 
Lat.] Hempen. Diet. 

CA‘NNIBAL 6, kAn’-né-bal, ns. Aman-eater. Bacon, 
CA’/NNIBALISM*, kan’-né-bal-iam. n.s. ‘The char- 
acter of a cannibal. Burke. , 
CA‘NNIBALLY, kén’-né-bal-lé. ad. In the manner 

of a cannibal. Sha re. 
CA‘NNIPERS, kén/-né-pdarz. n.s. See CaLiipers. 
CA’/NNON$, kind. 66, 'n.s. [eannon, Fr] A 
great gun for battery. Shak. n larger than 
can be managed by the hand. Wilkins. 
CA/NNON-BALL, kéin’-ndin-baw/’. 
CA‘NNON-BULLET, kAn’-ndin-bal/-lét. $2. s. 
CA‘NNON-SHOT, kfun’-ndn-shdv. 
The balls which are shot from great guns. Wiise- 


man. 
CA/NNON-PROOF*, kén’-ndn-prdéf, n.s. Proof 
against cannon 5 safe from cannon. Bearmont and 


cher. 

CA’NNONING*, kfn’-ndn-ing. n.s. The noise as it 
were of a cannon. Brewer. 

To CANNONA’DE, kan-nan-nade’. v. a. To batter 
or attack with great guns. Tutler. 

CANNONE'ER, kén-nin-néér’, 275. n.s, The en- 

oy that manages the cannon. Shakspeare. 

‘o CANNONE'ER*, kan’-ndn-néér. v. a. To fire 
upon with cannon. Burke. 

CA'NNOT, kAn/-ndt. A word compounded of can 
and not, noting inability. Locke. 

CANOYA, 2 is), dd’, § "8. A boat made by cutting 

CANOE, . .} the trunk of a tree into a 
hollow vessel. uch. 

CA‘NON §, kan’-dn. 166. n.s. [xavwr.] Arule; a 
law. Hooker. The laws made by ecclesiastical 
councils. Ayliffe. The received books of Holy 
Scripture, Ayliffe. A dignitary in cathedral 
churches. Bacon. Canons regular. Such as are 
placed in- monasteries. Aylific. Canons secular. 
Such as were placed in collegiate churches, Wee- 
ver. An instrument used in sewing up wounds. 
A large sort of printing letter. [In musick.] The 
name of a composition, in which the parts follow 
each other. 

CA‘NON-BIT, kan’-dn-bit. n. s. That part of the bit 
let into the horse’s mouth, Spenser. 

CA‘/NONESS, kAn‘-dn-nés. n. s. In popish countries, 
women living after the example of secular canons. 


Ayliffe. 

CAN NICAL, kA-ndn’-é-kal. a. preartengy, Ss the 
canon. Constituting the canon. Hooker. leish. 
Regular ; stated. Bp. Taylor. Spiritual ; ecclesi- 
asucal. A “fe. 

CANONICA LY, kA-ndn’-4-kal-lé. ad. In a man- 
ner able to the canon. risilen. 

CANO/NICALNESS, ka-nén’‘-é-kal-nés. n.s. ‘The 
quality of being canonical. Barrow. 


CANO'NICALS*, ké-nén'-¢-kalz. n.s. The full dress 


of a clergyman. 


CANO'/NICATES, kfi-ndn’-é-kate. n.s. The office 


ofacanon. Bering 


ton. 
CANO'NICK, k4-nén’-ik. a, Canonical. 
CA/NONIST, kan‘-nan-nist. 166. n.s. A man versed 


in the ecclesrastical laws. C. 


CANONISTICK®, kén’-an-is-tik. a. With the 


knowledge of a canonist. — 
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CANONIZA‘TION, kAn-nd-né-z/-shdn. n.s, The 
act of declaring any man a saint; the state of be- 
ing sainted. Hall. Addison. 

To CA'NONIZE, kAn‘-nd-nize. v. a. [canonizer, Fr.] 
To declare any man a saint. 

CA‘NONRY, kaén’-dn-ré. n.s. A benefice in 

CA’NONSHIP, kAn/-dn-ship. § some cathedral or 
collegiate church. Ayliffe. 

CA‘NOPIED, ké&n/-d-pid. 282. a. Covered with a 


canopy. Shakspeare. 

CA’ NOPY §, kin’-6-pé, n. 3, ve A cover- 
ing of state over a throne or bed. : 

To CA'NOPY, kaén’-6-pé. v. a. To cover with a can- 


ch at yg 

CANO/ROUS, ké-né/-rés. 512. a. [cunorus, Lat.] 
Musical. Brown. 

CANO’/ROUSNESS*, ki-nd/-ris-nés. n. s. Musical- 
ness. Scott. 

CANT §, kant. n.s. [cuntus, Lat.] A corrupt dialect 
used by beggars and vagabonds. A formof speak- 

ing peculiar to some class of men. Dryden. A 

whining pretension to goodness in affected terms. 

at pe Barbarous jargon. Auction. [incanto, 

ltal.] Swift. 

CANT®, kant. n.s. [kant, Dutch.] An angle ; a cor- 
ner. B. Jonson, 

To CANT, kant. v. n. To talk in the j 
ticular professions, or in any kind of 

e. Glanville, 

To CANT*, kant. v.a. To sell by auction. Swift. 
To bid a price at an auction. Swi/t. 

CANTATA, kAn-ta’-t4. T7. n. s. [Ital.] A song, 
intermixed with recitatives and airs. 

sis aipleda Rip-ttn’. n. 8. = vessel of tin, used 
or carrying liquors to su soldiers in camp. 
Chambers § hq pply P 

CANTA’TION, kan-ta’-shan, n. s. [canto, Lat.] The 
act of singing. Cockeram. 

CA‘NTER, kan’-tdr. n.s. A term of reproach for 
hy ites. B. Jonson. 

CA’NTERS*, kan’-tdr. n. s. An abbreviation of Can- 
terbury. See CANTERBURY GALLOP. Sqm 


n of - 
ected Jan- 


n.s. [Fr.} That distinct situation, which soldiers 
coop when quartered in different parts of atown 
urke. 


CA’‘NTRED, kan’-trid. n.s. A hundred. Davies. 

CA‘NTY®, kan’-té. a. Cheerful ; talkative. 

CA‘NVASS §, kan’-vas. n.s. [cannabis, Lat.] A kind 
of linen cloth for sails, painting cloths, tents. Sid- 
ney. The act of siting voices, previously to 
voting: [from canvass, as it signifies a sieve.] 


Bacon. 

To CA'NVASS, kan/-vis. v. n. To sift; to examine. 
Shakspeare. To debate. L’ Estrange. 

To CA‘NVASS, kan/-vis. v.n. To solicit votes, 


CA‘'NVASS-CLIMBER*, kan/-vis-kli-mar. n. s. 
He who climbs the mast to furl or unfurl the sail or 
canvass. Shakspeare. 

CA‘/NVASSER*, kfin’-vis-dr. n.s. He who solicits 
votes. Burke. 

CARY ke-at. a. Fullofcanes. Consisting of canes 

uton. 

CA'NZONET,, kfn-26-nét’. n. s. [canzonetia, Ital.) A 
litle song. Peacham. 

CAP$, kap.n. s.[cap, Welsh.] The garment that cov- 
ers the head. Shak. ‘The ensi of the cardinalate. 
Shak. 'The topmost. Shak. reverence made by 
uncoverin A head. Shak. A vessel made _ 
acap. Wilkins.—Cap of a great gun. A pieceo 
jead’ jaid over the gabe ole, to preserve the 
prime. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia 
earried before the king at the coronation. 

To CAP, kip. v,a. To cover on the top. Derham. 
To deprive of the cap. Spenser—To cap verses. 
To name alternately verses inning with a par- 
ticular letter ; to name alternately in contest. Dry- 
den, Hudibras, 

To CAP*, kip. v.n. To uncover the head, by way 
of salutation. Shak. 


hakspeare. 

CAP a pe. Vig Ape Sie From head to foot ; 

CAP a pid. § “*P “2? allover. Shakspeare. 

CAP-PAPER, kip’-pa-pir. n.s. A sort of coarse 
brownish 


. | r. Boyle. 
To CA'NTER®, kan’-tar. v.n. To gallop cually or| CAPABILITY, keh-pa-bil/-2-t8. n, 8, Capacity. 


gently, 

CANTERBURY BELLS. See Beri 

CANTERBURY GALLOP, kan’-tér- ereeer 
ldp. n.s. The nay of a horse, commonly called a 
canter ; said to be derived from the pilgrims riding 
to Canterbury on easy ambling horses. 

CANTERBURY TALE*, kéin’-tir-bér-ré-tile. n. s. 
Any fabulous-narrative, adopted from the Canter- 
bury Tales of Chaucer. 

CANTHA' RIDES, kan-thir’-¢-déz. n. s. plural. 

eaten: Spanish flies. Bacon. 

CA'NTHUS, kan’-thas, n. s. [Lat.] The corner of 
the eve. Quincy. 

CA‘NTICLE, kaAn’-té-kl. 2.8. [canto, Lat.] A song. 
Bacon. A division of a poem; a canto. § ; 

CANTILIVERS, kAn-té-liv’-drz. n.s. Pieces of 


ER. 


re. 

CA'PABLE($, kd’-pa-bl. [See IncapaBie.] a. [Fr.] 
Sufficient to contain. Locke. Endued with suffi- 
cient powers. Bacon, Intelligent. Shak. Imel- 
lectually capacious. Digby. Susceptible. Prior. 
Qualified for; without any natu impediment. 
Tillotson. Qualified for; without legal impedi- 
ment. Shak. Hollow. Not in use. Shak, 

CA/PABLENESS, ka’-pé-bl-nés. 2. s. The quality 
or state of being capable, Killingbeck. 

To CAPA‘CIFY®, ka-pas’-é-fl. v.a. To qualify, 


CAPA’CIOUS$, eo ‘shas. a. [eapax, Lat.] Wide ; 
large. T'homson. Extensive. 

CAPA‘CIOUSLY*, ki-pA‘-shas-lé. ad. In a wide or 
capacious manner. 


wood framed into the front or sides of a house, to|| CAPA/CIOUSNESS, ké-pa/-shis-nés, n.s. The 


sustain the moulding over it. Moxon. 
CA’/NTINGLY®, ként/-Ing-lé. ad. In a canting man- 

ner. T'rial of Mr. Whitfeld’s Spirit. 
sr a An‘-shain. n.s. Song ; verses. 


CA'NTLES, kAn’-tl. n.s. [ean Dutch.} A fragment ; 
a portion. Skelton. ‘speare. 
Te CA'NTLE, kan’-tl. v.a. To cut in pieces. Dry- 


den. 

CA‘NTLET, kanv’-l@t. n. s. A piece. Dryden. 

CA‘NTO, kin’-td. n. s. [Ttal.] A book, or section, of 
apoem, The treble part of a musical composi- 
tion. 

CA/NTON §, kAn/-tin. n. s. [cantoin, old Fr.] Asmall 
parcel of land. Davies. A small 
clan. Bacon. (In heraldry.] The canton is that which 
occupies only a corner of the shield. 


To CA‘NTON, kan’-tém. v.a. To divide into little | tory. 

rts. Locke. || CA/PER §, ka/-par. 98. n. s. [caper, Lat.] A goat; a 
7) CA'NTONIZE, kiin’-tén-ize. v.a. To parcel out || leap; a jump. Shakspeare. Lae 
CAPER, kw’-par. n.s. [xdxragts.) An acid pickle. 
CANTO/NMENT*, ets or kin’-tdn-mént.\!  Fioyer. 


into small divisions. Davies. 


wer of holding or receiving. Holder. 
a E, ka-pis’-¢-thte. v.a. To make 


capable. Dryden. 
Spenser. CAPACITA’TION®, ki-pfs-¢-th/-shain. n. s, Capa- 


bility. 

CAPACITY, kf-pis’-¢-té. 511. n. s, The power of 
holding or containing. Shak. Room; space. 
rl om The power of the mind. Hooker. Power; 
ability. Blackmore. State; condition. South. 

CAPA/’RISON §, ka-pdr’-é-stn. 170, 443. n. s. [ca- 

razon, Span.] A cover for a horse, spread over 
is furniture. Milton. ; 

To CAPA‘RISON, ka-par’-¢-siin. v.a. To dress in 
caparisons. Dryden. To dress pompously. Shak. 


community, or || CA/PCASE*, kdp’-kAse. n.s. A covered case. Bur- 


ton. 
CAPE, kape. n. s. (cape, 


Fr.] Headland ; promon- 
Shak. The nec sect ‘eG akak’ acon. 
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CA’/PER-BUSH, ka’-par-bash. n.s. The plant on 
Mins the caper grows. Miller. 

CA‘/PER-CUTTING*, kA’-pair-kit’-ting. n.s. Dane- 
ing in a frolicksome manner. Beaum. and Fletcher. 

To CA'PER, kA/-par. v.n. To dance frolicksomely. 
Shak. To skip for merriment. Shak. To dance. | 


Rowe. 

CA‘PERER, ka’-par-rar. 555. n. s. A dancer. Dryd. 

CA'PIAS, ka'-pé-dis. 88. n. s. [Lat.] A writ of two 
sorts, one before judgement, the other of execution 
afier judgement. Cowel. 

CAPILLA’CEOUS, kap-pil-ld’-shas. a. Capillary. 

CAPILLAVRE*, kap-pil-lare’. n. s. [Fr.] A syrop 
extracted from maidenhair. 

CAPI’LLAMENT, ka-pil’-l4-mént. nes. [capillamen- 
tum, Lat.) Sinall threads or hairs which grow up 
in the middle of a flower. Bp. Berkeley. 

CA’PILLARY §, kap’-pil-ld-ré. [See PariLiary.] 
a. [capillus, Lat. Hesembling hairs ; small; mi- 
nute. Quincy. Applied to vessels of the body. 
Small: as the ramifications of the arteries. Ar- 


ba , 
CA‘PILLARY*®, k4p’-pfl-la-ré. n. s. A small plant ; or 
a small blood vessel. Bp. Berkeley. 
CAPILLA’TION, kAp-pfl-ld’-shin. n.s. A blood 
CAPITALS kip’ 348i a. [capitalis, Lat.] Re 
d AL , 1a). 88. a. L is, t. = 
lating to the head. Milton. Criminal. Shak. That 
which affects life. Bacon. Chief; principal. Spen- 
ser. Metropolitan. Milton. Applied to letters: 
large; such as are written at the beginnings or 
heads of books. Bp. Taylor. Capital stock. The! 
rincipal or original stock of a trader, or company. 
CA’PIT'AL, kap’-é-tdl. 2. s, The upper part of a pil- 
lar. Addison. The chief city of a nation. Boswell. 


business. A large letter. 

CA‘PITALIST*, kip’-¢-t4l-ist. n. s. He who possesses 

CA/PITALLY, kAp’-é-tdl-Ié. ad. ln a capital man- 
ner. Bp. Patrick 
fence.* Sherwood. 

CAPITA’‘TION, Ege ane. 
heads. Brown. axation on each individual. 
Guthrie. 

CA'PITE, kip’-¢-té. n.s. A tenure which holdeth 
immediately of the king. Corel 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome. Shak 
ulum, Lat.] Thé statutes of a chapter. Bp. Taylor. 
A member of a chapter. Ayli 
of an ecclesiastical chapter. Swi/?. 
the chapter of a cathedral. Warton. 
draw up in heads or articles; to confederate. 
Shak. ‘To yield oncertain stipulations. Hayward 
lation. Hale. Reduction into heads. Instructions 
for Orator 
eon Sherwood. 

CA’ Bee es kAp/-é-tile. n.s. A summary. Wic-! 
tit?, 2 Be 

CAPIVI TREE, ka-pé/-vé-trd.n. 8. o— , Lat. 

est Ir J 


The stock with which a tradesman enters upon 
a capital fund. Burke. 
CA’PITALNESS*, kp’-8-t4l-nés. n.s. A capital of- 
n.s. Numerationb 
CAPITOL®, kip/-4-101. n, s. (capitolium, Lat.] The 
CAPI'TULAR6§, kA-pitsh’-t-lar. 88, 463. n.s, Leapit 
yf. 
‘CAPI'TULARLY®, ki-pitsh’~0-lar-Ié. ad. In the form 
wr 
CAPITULARY®, ké-plish’-0-l4-ré. a. Relating to 
To CAPV'TULATE 4, ka-pitsh’-d-ldte. 91. v.n. To 
CAPITULATION, ké-pltsh-d-la/-shdin. n. s. ‘Stipu- 
CAPI'T ULA' TOR*, ka-pitsh’-b-ld-tér. n. s. He who 
A tree which grows in the Spanish udies, 


yielding a balsam. Miller. 
CA‘/PNO! ANCY®, kAp/-nd-man-sd. ns. [xarvds and 
pavreia.} Divination by the flying of smoke. Spen- 


ser. 

To CAPO'CH, ka-pddtsh’. rv. a. Uncertain, perha 
to strip off the ing Hudibras. iB 

CA/PON, ka’-pn. 405, 170. nes. [capun, Sax.] A 
castrated cock. Gay. 

To CA/PON*, ka’-pn. v. a. To castrate ; as, to cas- 
trate acock. Birch. 

CAPONNT ERE, kap-pin-nétr’. n.s. [Fr.] A cov- 
ered lodgement, of about four or five feet broad, 
encompassed with a little parapet. Harris. 





CAPO T, ka-pdv’. n.s. [Fr.] Is when one party wins 


all the tricks of cards at the of picquet. 
CAPO'UCH, ké-pddish’. n. s. , ae r.] A monk’s 
hood. Shelton. 


CA‘PPER, kip/-par. n. s. One who makes or sells 


caps. Ricaut. 
CAPRE/OLATE, ki-pré/-b-lAte. a. [eapreolus, Lat.} 
Such plants as turn, wind. and creep along the 


, by means of their tendrils. Harris. 
CEPRIGES, arent, or kAp/-réése. Jn. s. [ea- 
|| CAPRI'CHIO, kA-pré/-tshé4. price, Fr.] 


Freak ; fancy. Shakspeare. 

The first manner of pronouncing this word [caprice] 
is the most established; but the second does not want 
its patrons. Thus Dr, Young, in his Love of Fame: 

“ 'Tis true great fortunes some great men confer ; 

“ But often, ev'’nin doing right, they err: 

“ From caprice, not from choice, their favours come ; 

“ They give, but think it toil to know to whom.” FW 


CAPRICIOUS, ké-prish’-ds. a. Whimsical ; fanci- 
CAPRI‘CIOUSLY, k&-prish’-ds-Ié. ad. Whimsical- 


Wy. B. Jonson. 

CAPRI‘CIOUSNESS, ké-prish’-ds-nés. n.s. Ca- 

rice, Whimsicalness. Swi/?. 

CA’/PRICORN, rp n.s. [Lat.] One of 
the signs of the zodiack ; the winter solstice. Notes 
to Creech’s Manilius. = 

CAPRIFICA’TION*, kép-ré-f@-ka/-shn. ns. A 
method of ripening the fruits of fig-trees. Bruce. 

CA’/PRIFOLE*, kap’-ré-fole. n. s. [caprifolium, Lat.] 
Woodbine. Spenser. 

CAPRIO LE, kap-rédie’. n.s.(Fr.] Caprioles are 
leaps, such as a horse makes in one and the same 
place, without advancing forwards. A dance. Sir 


J. Davies. 

CA’/PSICUM*, kip’-sé-kim. n.s. Guinea pepper. 
Chambers. 

CA’/PSTAN, kap/-stin. ns. [cabestan, Fr.) A cylin- 


der, to wind up any great weight. eigh. 
CA’/PSULE*, kiip’-shdle. 452. n. s. [capsuda, Lat.] A 

cell in plants for the reception of seeds. Burke. 
CAPSULAR kAp’-shd-lér. 452. 2a. Hollow like a 
CA‘ ARY, -shd-ldr-4.§ chest. Brown, 
CA/PSULATE, kap’-shd-late. a. Enclosed, 
CA‘/PSULATED, -shd-l4-t@d.§ or in a box 


Brown. 

CA/PTAIN §, kAp/-tin. 208. n.s. [obpitain, Fr] A 
chief commander. .v. The chief of any num- 
ber of men. Numbers,ii. A mam skilled in war. 
The commander of a company in a regiment. 
Shak, The chief commander of a ship. Arbuthnot. 

—Captain General. The commander in chief. Shak. 
Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of 
the colonel’s troop in every regiment. 

CA‘PTAIN®, kap’-tin. a. Chief; valiant. Shak. 


CA‘/PTAINRY, kap’-tin-ré. n.s. The chieftainsbip. 
spperiser’. 
CAPTAINSHIP, kip/-tn-ship. n.s. The post of a 


chief commander. 1€ post of a captain. 
Wotton. The chieftainship of a clan. Davies. 

CAPTA/‘TION, kip-ta/-shan. n. s. [captation, old Fr.] 
aboard! flattery. King Charles. 

CA/PTION, kép’-shan. n. s. {capio, Lat.] The act of 
taking any person by a judicial process, by some 
trick or cavil. Chillingworth. 

CA‘PTIOUS §, kap’-shds, 314, a. [captiosus, Lat.] 
Given to cavils. Locke. Insidious; ensuaring 


Bacon. 

CA‘PTIOUSLY, kip’-shds-Ié. ad. In a captious 
manner. Locke. 

CA/PTIOUSNESS, kfp/-shés-nés. n. s. Inclination 
to find fault. Abp. Cranmer. 

To CA/PTIVATE, kap/-té-vate. rv. a. [captivo, Lat.] 
To take prisoner. Shak. To charm. Addison. 'To 
enslave. Locke. 

CA'PTIVATE*, kap’-té-vate. a. Made prisoner. 
Shakspeare. 

CAPTIVA’TION, kfip-té-va/-shin. n.s. The act 
of taking one captive. Bp. Hail. 

CA'PTIVE §, kap’-thv. 140. n.s. One taken in war. 
Shakspeare. Cue charmed by beauty. Shakspeare. 
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CAPTIVE, kap’-tlv. a. Made prisoner. Dryden. 
To CA'PTIVE, ' as 


5 . 
CAPTIVITY, kap-tiv’-6-té. n. s. Subjection by the 


fate of war. re. Slavery. Hooker. 


CA’PTOR, kap’-tir. 166. n.s. He that takes a pris- 


oner or a prize. 

CA‘PTURE, kap’-tshdre. 461. n. s. The act of tak- 
ing any thing. The thing taken; a prize. 

To GA’ URE®*, kap’-tshdre. v.a. To take as 


prize. 
CAP UCCIO*, ka-pddt'shé-d. n. s. [Ital.] A cap- 
CAPU'CHED, ki podtsht’.a. | I 
d A ci- v.a. [capuce,I'r.] Cover- 
ed over as with a hood. Brown anki 


CAPUCHIN®, kAp-d-shéén’. 112. n.s. A female |! 
garment, consisting of a cloak and hood, A pigeon, | 


whose head is covered with feathers. 
CAPUCHIN, kap-t-shéen’. n. s. [from the 
or cowl, with which they covered their 
One of the order of St. Francis. Harmar, 
CAR, CHAR, in the names of places, seem to have 
relation to the British caer, a city. Gibson's Cam- 


den. 

CAR, kar. 78. n. s. 
of burden. Swi/t. 
Shak. The 


hon 


ads.] 


oy aptiheerge A small carriage 
chariot of war, or triumph. 
es’s wain, or Bear ; a constella- 


tion. La gy 

eS E, or CA/RBINE, kir-blne’. n. s. [cara- 
pistol and the musket. 
carbine. Ki 


xy Dr. Ash, iley, W. Johnston, Entick, and Buchan- |! 


an, accent carabine on the last syllable, and Dr. John- 


son and Mr. Perry on the first ; while Mr, Sheridan, Dr. |) 


Ash, Buchanan, Dr. Johnson, and Bailey, accent car- 


bine on the first ; but Mr. Scott, Entick, Perry, and |: 


Kenrick, more properly on the last. The reason is, that 


if we accent carbine on the first syllable, the last |, 
oaght, —- toanalogy, to have the i short: but as |! 
ong, the accent ought to be on the last}, 


the i is always 
syllable. 140. JV. 
CARABINE ER, kar-bé-néér’. n. s. A sort of light 
horse carrying carabines, Chambers. 
CA‘RACK, kfr’-fk. n. s. [caraca, Span.] A large 
ship of burden. igh. s 
CA’‘RACOLE, kar’-&-kéle. n.s. [caracole, Fr.] An 
oblique tread, traced out in semi-rounds. Farrier’s 


Dict. 
To CA/RACOLE, k&r’-4-kdle. v. n. To move in 
caracoles, 


CA/RAT, n.8. [carat, Fr.] A weight of 
CARACT, ¢ Kar ht Ie eee SGOT" Herr. A 
manher of e ing the fineness of gold. An ounce 


is divided into twenty-four caracts, and each caract 
into four grains: if to the finest of gold be put two 
caracts of alloy, both making, when cold, but an 
ounce, or twenty-four caracts, then this {d is said 
to be twenty-two caracts fine. Cocker. ‘The value 
of any thing. B. Jonson: 
CARA re >, Se R. 8. recog sa) B A 
of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in 
the post. Milton. omy 
CARAVA‘NSARY, ké-ra-vin’-si-ré. n.s. A house 
built in the eastern countries for travellers. Spect. 
CA‘/RAVEL, kar’-A-vél. 2 n. s. [caravela, Span.] A 
CA/RVEL, kAr’-vél. kind of ship, with a 
uare , formerly used in Spain. : 
cARAWAY, kér’-d-wa. n, s. [carum, Lat.] A plant. 


CA/RBON*, kar’-bdn. n. s. [carbo, Lat.) [In chym- 
istry.] A simple body, black, sonorous, and brittle ; 
obtained from various substances, generally by 
volatilizing their other constituent . Parkinson. 

CARBONA’CEOUS*, kar-bé-nd/-shds. a. Contain- 


ing carbon. Kirwan. 
CARBON A’DO §, kar-bd-nd/-dd. 92,77. n. s. [car- 
mage a Meat cut across to be broiled upon the 


coals, speare. 
To CARBONA/’DO, kar-bé-nd/-dd. [See LumBa- 
GO.] v. a. To cut, or hack. aye ew 
CARBONICK‘*, kfr-bén/-Ik. a. Re 








kap’-tiv. v. a. To take prisoner. 


r.] A-smal! sort of fire-arm, between the |’ 
He who is armed with a}, 


ting to carbon. || To 


CA/RBUNCLE §, kAr’-bangk-kl. 405. n. s. {carbun- 


culus, Lat.] A jewel shiningin the dark. Shak. 
A round, hard, and painful tumour, which soon 
mortifies. 


CA’/RBUNCLED, kér’-bangk-kld. 362. @. Set with 
carbuncles. Shak. Spotted; deformed with caf- 
buneles. 

CARBU’/NCULAR, kér-bing’-kd-lir. a. Belonging 
to a carbuncle. 

CARBUNCULA/‘TION, kar-biing-kt-ld’-shan. n. s. 

! The blasting of young buds of trees or plants. 


Harris. 

| CA‘RCANET, kfr’-ké-nét. n. 5. [carcan, Fr.] A 
| chain or collar of jewels. Shakspeare. 

:CA/RCASS, kar’-kAs. 92. n. s. [carcasse, Fr.] A 
dead body of any animal, Spenser. Body; in a 
ludicrous sense. Shak. The decayed parts of any 
thing. Shak. The main parts, naked, without 
completion. Fale. [In gunnery.) A kind of bomb. 


arris. 
CA’/RCELAGE, kar’-sé-lidje. 90. n. s. [carcer, Lat.] 
Prison fees. Di 


| CA‘RCERAL?, kar’-sé-ral. a. mee 
x 
the 


toa prison. 


5 en A 


orny coat 


CARCINOMA, kar-sé-nd/-mi. n. s. 
particular ulcer ; also a disorder in 

__ of the eye. Quincy. ° 

CARCINOMATOUS, kAr-st-ném/-d-tds. @. Can- 


| cerous. 

'CARD §, kard. 92. n. s. [carte, Fr.] A paper paint- 
ed with figures, used in games of chance. Shak. 
The paper on which the winds are marked for the 





mariner’s compass. Spenser. The instrument with 
which wool is combed. 
| To CARD, kArd. v.a. To comb. Dryden. To 


mingle together. Bacon. To disentangle. Shelton 

_ To CARD, kard. v. n. To ~ 

CARD-TABLE*, kard’-ti-bl. n. s. The table app o 

riated to those who play at cards. Bp. Berkeley. 
chRDAMINE®, kar’-dé-mine. 148.n. s. {xapdaplyn.] 
The plant lady’s-smock. 

CARDAMO' MUM. [This word is commonly pro- 
nounced kar’-da-mim. W.] n. s. (rapddnonor.} A 
medicinal seed, of the aromatick kind, brought 
from the East Indies. Chambers. 

/CA/RDER, kar’-dir. 98. n. s. One that cards wool. 

| Shak. One that plays much at cards. Wolton. 

! CARDI'ACAL, kar-dl-a-kal. 2 a. [xapéia.] Cordial. 

| CA/RDIACK, kfr’-dé-k. . Berkeley. 

| CA/RDIALGY, kir’-dé-aljé. n. s. ‘The heart-burn. 


CRDIN 

CA/RDINAL §, kar’-dé-nAl. 88. a. [cardinalis, Lat.] 
Principal ; chief. Brown. 

CA/RDINAL, kfr’-dé-ndl. n.s. One of the chief 
governours of the Romishehurch. Shak. The name 
of a woman’s cloak; red or scarlet, such as cardi- 
nals wear. 

CARDINAL’S FLOWER. n.s. A flower. Miller. 

| CA‘RDINALATE, kar’-dé-nfi-lite. 2n.s. The of- 

CA/RDINALSHIP, kar’-dé-nil-ship. fice of a 
cardinal. Bp. Hall, 

To CA‘RDINALIZE*, kar’-dé-niil-lze. v. a. To 
make a cardinal. Sheldon 

CA/RDING*, kard’-ing. n. 


cards. 
CARDIOD*, kar-dé-did’. n. s. An algebraick 
curve, so called from its resemblance to a heart. 


Chambers. 

CA‘RDMAKER, kard’-ma-kér. n.s. A maker of 
cards. Shak. , 

CA/RDMATCH, kard/-mAtsh. n. s.. A match made 
by dipping pieces of card in melted sulphur. Ad- 


ison. 

CARDOON*, kar-dédn’. n. s. [cardo, Span.] A 
species of wild artichoke, Chambers. 

CA‘RDUUS BENEDICTUS, kar'-di-is-bén-t- 








s. The act of playing at 








dik’-tas. n.s. The herb called blessed thistle. 
Shakspeare. fo 
CARE(, kare. n. s. [eap, cane, Sax.] Solicitude. 
thang a hak. Regard. Tillotson. The 
object of care. Shakspeare. 
2A RE, kare. v.n. To be anxious. Sidney. To 
! be inclined 


. Waller. To be affected with. Shak. 
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CARE-CRAZED, kare’-krazd. 359. a. Broken 
with care, Shakspeare. 

CARE-DEFYING*, kare’-dé-f V-ing. a. Bidding de- 
fiance to care. Shenstone. 

CARE-TUNED*, kare’-tind. a. Tuned by care ; 


mournful. Shak : 
kare’-wddnd4d. [See 


CARE-WOUNDED*, 

Wounp.] a. Wounded with care. May. 
CA/RECT®, kar’-@kt. n.s. Acharm. See CH aract. 
To CARE‘EN, ka-réén’. v. a. [cariner, Fr.] To lay 

a vessel on one side, in order to refit or trim the 

other side. Chambers. 

To CARE/EN, ka-réén’. v.n. To be in the state of 
careening. 

CARE‘ER$, ké-réér’. n. s. [carriere, Fr.] The 
ground on which a race is run. Sidney. A course ; 
a race. Shak, Height of speed. Wilkins. Course 
of action. Shakspeare. 

To CAREER, ka-réér’. v. n. To run with swift 
motion. Milton. 

CA/REFUL, kare’-fl. a. Anxious. Spenser. Provi- 
dent. 2 Kings. Watchful. Ray.» Subject to per- 
turbations. Shakspeare. 

CA’‘REFULLY, kare’-fal-l¢. ad. In a manner that 
shows care. Collier. Heedfully. Shakspeare. Prov- 
idently ; cautiously. 

CA/REFULNESS, kare’-fll-nés. n. s. Vigilance. 
Knolles. 

CA‘/RELESS, kare’-lés. a. Having no care. 
ser. 
thoughtless, Pope. Unmoved by. Beaum. and Fi. | 
Contrived without art. Bp. Taylor. 

SA/RELESSLY, kare’-lés-lé. ad, Negligently. 


Spenser. 

CA RELESSNESS, kaAre’-lés-nés. n. s. Heedless- | 
ness. Shakspeare. 

CA/RENTANE®, n. s. [quarantaine, Fr.] A papal 
indulgence, mu niplying the remission of penance 
by forties. Bp. Taylor. 

To CARE'SS §, ka-rés’. v. a. [caresser, Fr.] To en- 
dear ; to fondle. ‘ 

CARESS, ki-rés’. n. s. An act of endearment. 


Milton. 
CA' RET, ki/-rét. n. hat bape 9 A note. which shows 


lance. Brown. 

To CARICATU'RE*, kir-ik-@tire’. va. To rid- 
icule. Lord Lyttelton. 

CARICATURIST™, kfir-fk-&-td/-rist. 463. n. s. He 
who caricatures persons or See ip 

CA’RICOUS Tumour, kar’-4-kés-td/-mar. [carica, 
Lat.] A swelling in the form of a fig. 

CA'RIES, kh! -ré-iz. 99. n. s. [Lat.] That rottenness 
which is peculiar to a bone. Wiseman. 

CA‘'RINATED Leaf*. Seabee Lat.] A_ leaf, of 
which the back resembles the keel of a ship. 


Chambers. 
CARIO'SITY, kA-ré-6s/-2-t8. ns. 
Wiseman. 
CA‘RIOUS, ka’-ré-ds. 314. a, Rotten. Wiseman, 
CARK, kirk. . s. [cape, Sax.] Care; anxiety. 
Sidney. Ob, J. 


To CARK, kark. v.n. To be careful. Sidney. 
CA/RKING*, kark/-Ing. n.s. Care; anxiety. Decay 


of Piety. 

CARLE, karl. n.s. [ceonl, Sax.] A mean, rude, 
rough, brutal man. Spenser. 

CARLE, karl. n.s. A kind of hemp. Tusser. 

To CARLE*, karl. v.n. To act like'a carle. Bur- 


ton. 
CA‘/RLINE THISTLE, karstne-this’-sl. n. s. [car- | 


: lina, Lat.) A Plant Miller, - : ' 
CA’RLINGS, kar’-lingz. n.s. Timbers of a ship 


where something interlined should be read. 
CA‘ RGASON, kar’-ga-sén. n. s. [eargacgon, Span.) 
A cargo. Howell. 
CA‘/RGO, kar’-g6. n. s. [cargue, Fr.] The lading of 
a ship. Burnet, 
CARIATIDES¢, ka-ré-dt’-4-déz. See Cary-) 
ATIDES. 
CARICATU RE §*, kar-ik-itdre’, 461. n. s. a 
ricatura, Ital.) A ridiculous re ntation of a 
rson or circumstance, without of the rem 
| 





Rottenness. 


S 
Cheerful; undisturbed. Pope. Unheeded ; | 


on which the ledges rest, and the planks of the 
deck are made fast. Harris. 

CA‘/RLISH*, kér’-lish. a. Churlish ; rude. Marriage 
of Sir Gawaine. 

ae Serer kAr’-lish-nés. n. s. Churlishness. 

uloet, 

CA‘/RLOT*, kar’-ldt. n.s, A countryman. Shak. 

CA/RMAN, kar’-man, 88. n.s. A man who drives 
cars, Gay. 

CARME*, karm. n. s. [from 

CA/RMELITE*, kar’-mé-lite. 156.§ Mount Car- 
mel.| A Carmelite or white friar. Chaucer. 

CA/RMELIN*, kar’-mé-lin. 2a. Belongin 

CA/RMELITE, kar’-mé-lhe. § — order of 
ites. Weever. 

CA/RMELITE, kfr’-mé-lhe. n. s. A sort of pear. 

CARMI/NATIVE, kar-min’-d-tlv, 157. n.s. [supposed 
to be so called, as having the power of a charm} 
Medicines to dispel wind. Arbuthmot. 

CA’‘RMINE, kar-mine’. 2. s. A bright red or crim- 
son colour, used by painters. Chambers. 


Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, Ash, and Smith, accent this 
word on the first syllable ; but Mr. Nares, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Scott, Perry, Buchanan, and Entick, more properly 
on the last :—for the reason, see CanBink. A 


CA‘/RNAGE, kar’-nidje. 90. n. s. [carnage, Fr.J 

hanger. Hayward. Heaps of flesh. Milton. 

CA‘RNAL§, kar’-nal. 88. a. fearnalis, low Lat.] 
Fleshly ; not spiritual, Milton. Lustful. Shak.. 

CA/RNAL-MI? DED*, kar’-nal-mind’-€d. a. World- 
ly-minded, More. 

CA/RNAL-MINDEDNESS*, kar’-ndl-mind’-éd-nés. 
n. s. Grossness of mind. Ellis. 

CA/RNALIST*, kar’-nal-ist. x. s. One given to car- 
nality. Burton. 

CA/RNALITE*, kar’-ndl-lte. n. s. A worldly-mind- 
ed man, Anderson, 

CARNA‘LITY, kar-nal’-¢-té. n. s. Fleshly lust. 
Feltham, Grossness of mind. Milton. 

To CA/RNALIZE*, kar’-nil-lze. v. a. To debase 
to carnality. Scott. 

CA‘RNALLY, kar’-nil-lé.ad. According to the flesh. 
Hooker. Libidinously. Levit. xviii. 

CARNA‘TION, k&r-nd/-shin. n.s. The name of 
the natural flesh colour; the name of a flower. 


Pope. 

CARN. A/TIONED*, kar-nd’-shiind. a. Coloured like 
the carnation. Lovelace. 

CARNE/LION, kar-néle’-yan. 113. n. s. A precious 
stone. Woodward. 

CA‘/RNEOUS, kar’-né-ds. a. Fleshy. 

CA‘/RNEY®, kar-né. n. s. A disease in horses, 
wherein their mouths become so furred that they 
cannot eat. Chambers. 

CARNIFICA/TION*®, kar-né-fe-ka/-shdn. n. s. The 
making of, or turning to, flesh. Chambers. 

iid NIFY, kér’-né-fl. v. 2. To breed flesh. 

le. 

CA‘RNIVAL, kar’-né-val. n. ¢, [carnavale, Ital.] 
The feast held in the popish countries before Lent. 
Decay of Piety. 

CARNI‘VOROUS, kar-niv/-vd-rds. 518. a. [carnis 
and voro, agg Pekan se er Ray. 

CARNO'SITY, kér-nds’-sé-té. n. s, Fleshy excres- 
cence. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

CA‘RNOUS, kaAr’-nids. 314. u. Fleshy. Brown. 

CA‘ROB, [or St. John’s Bread.) ka’-réb. A tree very 
common in Spain. Miller. 

CAROCHE, ka-rétsh’. 2. s. [{carrozza, ~~ A 
coach, a onugs of pleasure. Burton. Ob. J. 

CA‘ROCHED*, ka-rdishv’. part.a. Placed ina coach. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

CA/ROL §, kar’-rfil. 166. n. s. [carola, Ital.] A song 
of jo and exultation. Spenser. A song of devotion. 
Sh . A pong in general. Shakspeare. 

To CA/ROL, kar’-rél. 0. n. To sing; to warble. 


Spenser. 
To CA/ROL, kér’-rdl. v. a. To celebrate in song. 


to the 
Yarmel- 


Milton. 
CA‘ROLING*, kar’-ral-lng. n.s. A hymn or song 
of devotion. Spenser. 
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CA‘ROTID, ké-rét’-id. a. Two arteries, which arise 
out of the ascending trunk of the aorta. Ray. 

CARO/TIDAL*, ka-rév’-¢-dal. a. Carotid. Smith. 

CAROUSAL, k4-réd/-zal. 88. n. s. A festival. 


Dryden. 

To CAROUSE$, ké-rédz’. v. n. [carousser, Fr.] 
To drink ; to quaff. Shakspeare. 

To CARO'USE, ka-rddz’. v.a. To drink lavishly. 
Shakspeare. 

CAROUSE, ka-réfz’.n.s. A drinking match. Pope. 
A hearty dose of liquor. Davies, 

CAROUSER, ké-réf/-zir. 98. n.s. A drinker. 


Thee [ RIA er 
CARP, .n. s. fearpe, Fr. pond fish. Hale. 
To CAR Pt kirp. v. n. ican, Lat.] To censure ; 


to cavil. , 

To CARP*, karp. xv. a. To blame. Abp, Cranmer. 

CA/RPENTER, kér’-pén-tir. 98. n. s. [charpenticr 
Fr.}] An artificer in wood ; a builder o , and 
ships. ey 

CA/RPENT Y, kAr’-pén-tré. n. s. The trade or art 
of a carpenter, Moxon. 

CA/RPER, kfr’-par. 98.n. s. A caviller. Shak. 

CA‘RPET 6, kar-pit. 99. n. s. [karpet, Dutch.] A cov- 
ering of various colours, spread upon floors. Shak. 
Ground variegated with flowers, and level and 
smooth. Shak, Any thing variegated. Ray. A 
state of ease and luxury, Shak.—To be on the car- 

. is to be the subject of consideration. 

@ CA/RPET, kaAr’-plt. v. a. To spread with car- 


ts. ° 
ok RPET-WALK*, kar-pit-wawk. 
CA/RPET-WAY*, kir’-pit-wa. 

way on the turf. Evelyn. 
CA’‘RPING, kar’ . 410. part. a. Captious ; cen- 


sorious. ville. 

CRREING®, kAr’-pthg. n.s. Cavil ; censure ; abuse. 
w, 

Cal RPINGLY, kAr’-ping-lé. ad. Captiously. Cam- 


en. 
CA’/RPMEALS, karp/-métiz. n.s. A kind of coarse 
cloth made in the north of England. 
CA‘RP US, khr'-pas. n. s. [Lat.] The wrist. Wise- 


man. 
CA‘RRACK. See Carack. 
CA‘/RRAT. See Carar. 
CA/RRAWAY. See Caraway. 
CA/RRIABLE*, kfr’-ré-4-bl. a. That which may be 


carried, Sherwood. 

CA/RRIAGE, kar’-ridje. 90. 2. s. (cariage, Fr.] The 
act of carrying. mn. t; isition. 
Knolles. Vehicle. Watts. The frame upon which 
eannon is carried. Knolles. Behaviour. Bacon. 
Condact ; measures. . Management. Bacon, 
That which is carried. Spenser. 

CA‘RRIER, kAér-ré-dr. n.s. One who carries. Ba- 
con, One whose trade is to carry . Pierce. 
A messenger. The name of a species of pigeons 
that fly with letters tied to their necks, which they 
carry to oa peace where they were bred, however 

CARRION kér/-ré-Gn. 166.n. s.[ Id Fr 
A . - . 166.2. s. [carcigne,o : 
The carcass of something not proper for food 
Spenser. Flesh so corrupted as not to be fit for 
food. Dryden. A name of reproach for a worth- 
less woman. Shakspeare. 

CA‘/RRION, kir’-ré-dn. a, Relating to or feeding 
upon carcasses, Shakspeare. 

CA’RRONADES, kar’-riin-Ade. n.s. A very short 
piece of iron ordnance, originally made at Carron 


in Scotland. James, 
CA’RROT §, kar’-rat. 166. [carote, Fr.] An esculent 


ront. Mortimer. 

CA‘/RROTY, kdr’-rit-+. n.s. Spoken of red hair ; 
in colour like carrots. 

CA‘/‘RROWS, k&r’-réze. n.s. [An Irish word.] A 
kind of le that wander up and down to gentle- 
men’s , living only upon cards and dice. 


Spenser. 

“To CA‘/RRY 6, kfr’-ré. v. a. [charier, Fr.] To con- 
vey from a place. Psalm xlix. To transport, Mark 
vi To bear ; to have about one. Wiseman. To take; 


n. s. A green 


way; a 


— 


|| ing or drawing upon lange paper. 


to have with one. Locke. To convey by force. 
Shak, To effect any thing. Bacon. ‘To gain in 


competition. Shak. To gain after resistance. 
Shak. To gain with, that is, to prevail. Shak. 
To bear out; to face through. L’Estrange. To 


continue external appearance. Shak. To manage ; 
to transact. Addison. To behave; to conduct. 
Bacon. "To bring forward. Locke. To urge. South. 
To bear; to have. Hale. To exhibit; to show. 
Addison. 'To imply. Locke. To contain. Watts 
To have annexed. South, 'To convey or bear any 
thing united or adhering, by communication of 
motion. Bacon. To move in a certain direction. 
Addison. To push on ideas, or any thing succes- 
sive in a train. Hale. To receive. Bacon. To 
su . Bacon. To bear, as trees. Bacon. To 
fetch and bring, as dogs. Ascham—To carry away. 
[In naval language.] To loose. Byron. 70 carry 
coals. To bear injuries. Whichcot. T'o carry off. 
To kill. Temple. To carry on, To promote. 
Addison. To continue. Sprat. To prosecute. 
ha RAs e out. i put ig en: 
Sir J. Davies. o gh. To support, 
Ham: carry Uwoug ppo 

To CA‘RRY, kar’-ré. v. n. To convey ; to transport : 
a phrase from Y premds or archery ; as, the cannon 
carried well. Shakspeare. 

CA/RRY*, kar’-ré. n. s. The motion of the clouds. 

CA/RRY-TALE, kiar’-ré-tale. n.s, A tale-bearer 


ore uk 

CART 4, kart. 92. n.s. [enet, cnat, Sax.] A car- 
riage in general. Temple. A wheel carriage, used 
for luggage. Dryden. A small carria with two 
wheels, used by husbandmen. Sidney. The 
vehicle in which criminals are carried to execution. 


Prior. 

To CART, kart. v.a. To expose in a cart by way 
of punishment. Beaumont and Fletcher. To place 
in a cart, Dryden. 

To CART, kart. v. n. To use carts for carriage. 
Mortimer. 

CART-HORSE, kfrt/-hérse. n. s. A horse fit only 
for the cart. Knolles. 

CART-JADE, kArt’-jade. n.s. A vile horse. Sidney. 

CART-LOAD, kart’-ldde. n. s. A quantity sufficient 
to load a cart. Boyle. | 

CART-ROPE, kart'-rdpe. n. s. A strong cord used 
to fasten the load on the carriage. 

CART-WAY, kart’-wa. n.s. A =ay through which 
a carriage may conveniently travel. Mortimer. 

CA/RTAGE*, kart’-idje. n.s. The employment of a 


cart. 

CARTE BLANCHE, kart-blinsh’. [Fr.] A 
blank paper, to be filled up with such conditions as 
the n to whom it is sent thinks r. 

CA/RTEL §, kar-t@l’. ns. (cartel, Fr.) A writing 
containing stipulations between enemies. Addison, 
A letter of defiance ; a challenge to aduel. Daniel. 
A ship commissioned to exchange the prisoners of 
hostile powers. Chambers. 

To CA‘/‘RTEL*, kar-tél’. v. a. To defy. B. Jonson. 

CA/RTER, kart’-dr, 98. n. s. The man who drives a 
cart. Shak, , 

CA‘RTERLY®*, kAr’-tar-lé. ad. Rude, like a carter. 


Cotgrave. 
CARTE’SIAN*, kar-té/’-zhé-dn. a. Relating to the 
hilosophy of Des Cartes. Smith. 
cARTE SIAN®*, ka&r-té-zhé-fin. n.s. A follower of 
the Cartesian philosophy. Reid. 
CARTHU'SIAN*, kar-tit’-shin. n. s. A monk of the 
Chartreux. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
CARTHU’SIAN*, kar-thi-shdin. a. Relating to the 
order of monks so called. Chambers. The name 
of kermes mineral. Chambers. 
CA/RTILAGES$, kar’-té-lidje. 90. n. s. [cartilago, 
Lat.] A smooth and solid body, softer than a bone, 
but harder than a ligament. Arbut/mot. 
CARTILAGYNEOUS, kir’-té-ld-jin’-yas. 115. " 
CARTILA/‘GINOUS, kaAr-td-lfidje’-¢-nds. 314. §™ 
Consisting of cartilages. Ray. 
CARTO/ON, kar-tddu’. n. s. (corte, Ha ] A paint- 


CAS 
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CARTOUCH, kar-tdétsh’. n.s. [cartouche, Fr.] A 
case of wood, girt round with marline, and holding 
musket balls, &c. and fired out ofa mortar. Harris. 
A portable box for cartridges. A roll ag a scroll 
of pa q adorning the cornice of a pillar. Coles. 

CARTR: GE, 2yar-sridie. 90.5 5A case of pa- 

CA/RTRIDGE, Ye. 0.) “per filled with 

runpowder, used in rie, “are Dryden. 

CA/RTRUT, kaArt’-rat. n. s. The track made by a | 
cart wheel. | 

CA/RTULARY, kar’-tshd-lé-ré. 461. n. 8. [cartu-| 
laire, Fr.) A register; a record. Weever. An ec- 
clesiastical officer, who had the care of the records. 

CEPT WRIGHS, kart/rhte. n. s. A maker of carts. | 

Jamden. 

CA‘/RUCATE®, kar’-t-kate. n.s. [caruca, Lat.] A | 
plough-land. As much land as one team can | 
ough in the year. Kelham., | 

clr NCLE$, kér’-Gnk-kl. 405, n. s. [caruncula, 
L.at.] A small protuberance of flesh. Wiseman. 

CARU/NCULATED*, ké-ran/-kd-la-t@d. a. Having 
a protuberance. British Birds, 

CARVE®, karv. n. s. A carucate. Sir J. Ware. 
To CARVES, karv. v. a, [ceoppan, Sax.) To cut) 
matter into elegant forms. Wisdom. 'To cut meat 
at the table. ‘To make any thing by carving or 
cutting. Dryden. To engrave. Shak. To dis- 
tribute. South. To cut; to hew. Spenser. 
To CARVE, karv. v. n. To exercise the trade of a 


ae 
CA/RVEL, khr’-vél. n. s. See CARAVEL. A small 


ship. . 

C WRVEL®, -vél. n.s. The urtica marina, or sea- 
blubber. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

CA‘RVER, kfr’-vir. 98. n.s. A sculptor. Dryden. 
He that cuts up the meat at the table. Dryden. A 
distributor. Shakspeare. 

CA/RVING, kar’-ving. 410. n.s. Sculpture. Temple. | 

CARYA'TES, ka-ré-4'-téz. a s. [from Ca- 

CARYA TIDES, kh-ré-al’-4-déz. §rya, a city 
taken by ae Greeks, who —— ’ the rene 
captives; and, to tuate their shame, repre- 
pre them in buildings * 

An order of columns or pilasters under the figures 





ngs as charged with burdens.] || CA/SSLA, kash’-shé-d, 


of fortified towns, as lodgings for the soldiers of the 
rrison. Wraxhall. 

CA/SEWORM, kase/-warm. n. s. A grub that makes 
itself a case. er. 

CASH 64, kash. 2. s. [caisse, Fr.) Money ; properly. 

ready money. Milton. 

CA/SH-KEEPER, kish’-kéép-dr. n. s. A man en 
trusted with the money. Ar not, 

To CASH*, kash. v. a, To cash a bill, i. e. to give 
money for it. 

To CASH §*, kash. v. a. [casser, Fr.] To discard. Sir 
A. Gorges. 

CA‘/SHEWNUT, ké-shdd/-nat. n. s. A tree that 
bears nuts, not with shells, but husks. Miller. 

CASHIER, ké-shéér’. 275. n. s. He that has charge 
of the money. Decker. 

To CASHVER, ké-shéér’. v. a. [easser, Fr.] To dis- 
eard, Sh ve. ‘To annul; to vacate. South. 
CA‘SHOO*, kash’-44. n.s. The gum or juice of a 

tree in the East Indies. 
CA‘SING*, ka’-sing. n. s, The covering of any thing. 
_ In Northumberland, dried cow-dung. Waterland, 
CASK §, kéisk. n. s. [casque, Fr.] A barrel. Harvey. 
To CASK*, kask. v. a. To put into a cask. 
CASK, kisk. n.s. A helmet; armour for 
CA/SQUET, kAs’-kit. the head. 
CA‘SKET, kis’-kit. 99. n. s. A small box for jewels. 


. re. 
To CA/SKET, kés/-kit. v.a. To put into a casket. 


To CASS* kis. v. a. To annul. Raleigh. 

CASSAMUNATIR, kés-si-ma-nire’. n. s. An aro- 
matick vegetable, brought from the east. 

To CA/SSATE, kés’-site. 91. v. a. {cassare, low 
Lat.] To vacate ; to invalidate. Ray. 


CASSA’TION, kés-sd/-shan. n.s. A making null. 


Dict. 
CA‘SSAVI, kfis/-si-vé. 2n.s. An American plant. 
CA/SSADA, kés’-sA-da.§ Miller. 
CA/SSAWARE. See Cassiowary. 
CA‘SSIA, kash’-shé-4. n. s. A sweet spice used in 
the composition of the holy oil. Psalm xlv. 
n.s. The name of a tree. 
Miller. 


of women, dressed in long robes, serving to support || CA‘/SSIDONY, kas’-sé-dé-né. n. s. The name of a 


entablatures. Chambers. 


lant 


plant. 
CASCA/DE, k&s-kade’. n. s. [cascade, Fr.] A cata-|| CASSINO*, kfs-sé/-nd. n. s. A game at eards. 


ract; a Waterfall. Brown. 


CASE §, kase. n. s. [caisse, Fr.] A box; a sini! 


Shak. The cover, or skin, of an animal. Shak.|| CA’/SS 


The outer part of a building. Addison. A build- | 
ing unfurnished. Wotton. | 

CASE-KNIFE, kase’-nife. n. s. A large kitchen 
knife. Addison. 

CASE-SHOT, kaAse’-shdt. n. s. Bullets enclosed in a 
case. Clarendon, 

CASE 6, kase. n. s. Song Lat.] Condition. §; | 

State of things, State of the body. 
History of a disease. State of a legal question. 
Bacon.—In case, is lusty, or fat. Shak. Contin- 
gence ; possible event. Tillotson. Question relat- 
ig to particular persons or things. Sidney. Rep- 
resentation of any fact or question. ‘The variation 
of nouns, Clarke. Incase. If. Hooker. 

Tv CASE, kase. v. a. To put in a case. Shak. To 
cover as a case, Shak. To cover on the outside; 
with deeees a pret from the inside. ae 
‘lo strip off the skin. Shakspeare. 

To CASE, kase, v. n. To put cases. L’ Estrange. 

To CASEHA/RDEN, kase’-har-dn. rv. a. To harden 
on the outside, Moxon, 

CA'SEMATE, kase’-mAte. n. s. [casamatta, Ital.) [In 
fortification.] A subterraneous or covered arch- 
work. B. Jonson. The well with its several sub- 
terran®ous branches, dug in the passage of the 


bastion. Harris. | 


* 


CA‘SEMENT, kdze’-mént. n.s. [casamento, Ital.] A 
window o ning upon hinges. ; 

CA‘SEOUS, kaé’-sé-ds. a. lank, Lat.] Resembling | 
cheese, Floyer. | 

CA'SERN, ka’-s8rn. n. s. [caserne, Fr.] A little room | 
or lodgement between the rampart and the houses | 


i 


CA/SSIOWARY, kash’-shé-d-wa-ré. n. s. A large 
bird ob in the East Indies, Locke. 

K, kaés’-sik. 166. n. a Fr.] For- 

meets flea se fag ie ier; his loose out- 

ward coat. Shak. Part of the dress of a clergy- 
man. Bp, Taylor. 

weg tae bad ZED, kes wed, n. s. A weed called shep- 

rd’s i. ’ 

To CAST §, kfst. 79. ». a. preter. cast ; , ; 
cast. [kaster, Danish.] To throw wish the tend. 
Raleigh. To throw away as useless or noxious. 
Matthew. 'To throw, as from an engine. Chron, 
To scatter by the hand. Dew. To oes by vio- 
lence. Exodus. To shed. Malachi. To throw 
from a high place. Shak. To throw as a net or 
snare. 1 Cor. ‘To drop; or let fall. Acts. To 
throw lots, Joshwa, To throw, in wrestling. Shak. 
To throw, as worthless. Chron. To drive by vio- 
lence of weather. Acts. To emit. Woodward. 
To bring suddenly. Hooker. To build by throwing 
up earth. S§ r. ‘To put into or outof any state. 
Matthew. 'To condemn in a criminal trial Donne. 
To defeat in a Jaw-suit. Camden, To defeat, Hu- 
dibras. To cashier. Shak. To leave behind ina 
race. Dryden. ‘To shed; to let fall; to lay aside ; 
to moult. Fairfax. To Jay aside. Dryden. To 
have abortions. Gen, To make to preponderate. 
Brown. To compute. Fore. To contrive. Tem- 

, bel ae ag hak. ‘To fix the parts ina play. 
Addison. ‘To glance; to direct. Bpenee. To 
found ; to form by running in a mould. Weller 

To melt metal into figures. Prior, To model. 

Burnet. ‘To communicate by emanation. Dryden, ~ 

To yield, or give up. South. ‘To inflict, or throw, 

Locke.—To cast er To dismiss as useless. 


CAS 


CAT 


—nd, méve, ndr, nbt ;—tibe, tib, ball ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 
Shak. To cast — To shipwreck. Raleigh.) CA/STLERY*, or CA‘/STELRY®, k4s’-tl-ré. n. s. 


To lavish. To ruin, Hooker, To cust 
dack. Te put behind. Milton. To cast 
ne Shak, To cast down. To deject. 
cast forth. To emit. Hosea. To eject. Nehem. 
To cast off. ‘T'o discard. Shak. To reject. Locke. 
To disburden one’s self of. 
behind, L’ To cast off. 


, (Hunting terin.] 
To let go; as, to cast off the 
Shak. 


To cast out. 


To reject. - To vent; to speak. Addison. 
To cast To SB Temple. To vomit. 
Isaiah. To cast To refer to, South. 


To CAST, —- 
hts. Spenser. "To admit of a form by cast-| 
Mig oc en Towa, = 
0 cast 'o contrive. ° 
. Jeremiah, 
CAST, bast. n. s. The act of a Waller. 
thing thrown. den. State of any thing Pog 
9 “Bramhall. Manner of throwing. Mortimer. 
The space ayes, oth which any thing is thrown. 
St. Lake. A e; a touch. South. Motion of 
the eye. Bacon. The throw of dice. Shak. Ven- 
tre from throwing dice. S, . A mould; a 
form. Prior. A shade. oodward. Exteriour 
Miche Atel air; mien. tear 
A flight. Sidney a race. Bryant. 
Martin. The act of casting metal. Shak. 
CAUSTANET. kas’-tA-nét. n. s. [castaneta, Span.] A 
small shell of ivo: er. hard wood, which dancers 
rattle in their han er 
CA/STAWAY, kist’-A-wa. n. s. A person lost, or 
abandoned b y Providence. pete 
CA’/STAWAY, kist’-A-wa. a. Useless. Raleigh. 
Gat aeons ist td The — preterit ‘of cast, 
ut im 
ses alateaey 
€ captain governour, or cor 
Blount plain go , 
CA‘STELLANY, oie Sy n.s. The lordship 
belonging to a castle, 
CA‘ST LLATED, isd tal. itd. a. Adorned with 
turrets and battlements, like a castle, 


CASTELLA/TION®, kfs-t4l-l’-shén. n. s. The act 
of kde a house and rendering it a castle. 


CA’STER, kas’-tdr. n. s. A thrower. Pope. A cal- 
culator. Addison. 

CA’/STER®, kas’-tir, n.s. A small wheel, the axis 
of which is fixed to a swivel, that it may move 


more easily in any direction 
yg ier y ies Syipe * kiis’-t8-12- kA’-shén. n. s. [eas- 


TE, Chastity. Bp. Taylor. 

Tot cas MGATE — eghe 91. v. a. [castigo, | 
-] To chastise. 

CAST 


GA’TION, kietd, ah’ able. n. s. Penance. 
Shak. Punishment. Boyle. Emendation. Hale. 
CA'‘STIGATOR®*, kés-té-gi/-tar. n. ». He who 

makes an emendation or correction. 
CA/STIGATORY, kis’- -tdr-¢. 512. a. Punitive, 
in order to amendment. Bramhull. 
CA’STING*, kist’-ing. n.s. The act of throwing. 
Huloet. Contrivance. Wotton. 
CA‘STING-NET, kas’-ting-nét. n. s. A net to be 
thrown into the water. May. 
CA/STLE$, kas’-sl. 472. n. s. 
stron, house, fortified. S. 
CASTLES in the Air. Projects without reality. | 


le of a castle. 


. Tore-|| CA’S 
To|| CA‘STLEWARD, kés’-tl-whrd. n. s. An i imposition 


To leave || CA‘STLING, kast’-Iin 


v. n. To contrive; to turn the | 


LUANG, ki §, kis’-t@l-ln. 7.8. castellan, Span.} | 





[castellem, Lat.] Al ck 


The verfiment of a castle. Blount. 


ET, kAst’-l@t. n. s. A small castle. Leland. 
for maintenance of such as watch and ward the 


castle. Corel. 
. mn. s. An abortive. Brewn. 
‘ER, are derived from the 
, town, or castle. Gibson. 
CA’/STOR, kas’-tar. 98. n.s. [Lat.] A beaver. Dry- 
den. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 
CASTOR Oil*. An oil extracted from the Palma 
Christi, in the West Indies. 
sand STORand POLLUX. A fiery meteor, which 
ars sometimes sticking to a part of the ship, in 
fn of balls. Chambers. 
CAST'O RE UM, kis-td’-ré-dm. n.s. The inguinal 
and of the beaver. 
CA’/STORY*, agg» Se n. 8. Probably the oil drawn 


from castoreum, 
CASTRAMETA-TION " kfs-trfl-mé-t/shin. n.s. 
ad m castra metor, i! The art or practice of 
rming an encampment. Warton. 
To CA‘STRATE 4, kés/-trate. v. a. [castro, Lat.] To 
geld. Bp. Morton. To take away any part of a 
blication. 
C pre lly =i kfs-tra’-shan. n. s. The operation 


CA'STERIL or CA'STREL, kts-tril. 99. m8. A 
kind of hawk. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

pepe re kis-trén’-shé-an. a. Belonging to 
acam 

CASURL § Ken kite’ 451,453.a. [casuel, Fr.] Ac- 
cident 

CA‘/SUALLY, ‘azh/-deALI. ad. Accidentally. Shak 

CA/SUALNESS, kAzh/-d-Al-nés. n. s. Accidentalness 

CA‘SUALTY, kAzh’-d-AL-é. n.s. Accident. Raleigh. 
Chance that produces unnatural death. Shakspeare. 

CA’SUIST §, kazh’-0-ist. n.s. [casuiste, Fr.] One that 
studies and settles cases of conscience. Sout/. 

To CA‘SUIST’, kézh/-t-Ist. v.n. To play the casu- 
ist. Milton. 

SS kdzh-d-is’-té-kal. a. Relating to 
cases of conscie South. 

CA’/SUISTRY, kAzh’-dis-tré. n. s. The science of a 
casuist. Pope. 

CAT §, kat. n.s. [cat,Sax.] A domestick animal, 
reckoned by naturalists the lowest order of the leo 
nine species. Shakspeare. 

CAT, kat. n.s. A sort of ship. Bryant. 

CATS, kat. n.s. A double trivet or tripod, having six 


CA’STOR, or CHES 
Sax. cearten, a cit 


CAT in the pan, is, when that which a man says to 
; ~atrag he says it as if another had said it to him. 


CAT o’ nine tails, khe-4-alne’-dhle. 88. A whip with 
nine lashes. Vanbrugh 

CAT'S-PAW®*, kats’- pow. n.s. The dupe of a flat- 
terer, or artful pe 

CAT-EYED*, Kit’-Ide. a. Having eyes like a cat. 


Dryden, 
CATABAPTIST®, kft-A-bip/-tist. n. —— and 
arrilw. op ment of baptism. Featley 
caTac VRE RS. kktA-krd-ls, 520, n. 4 [gers 
«s.] [Inrhetorick.] The abuse of a trope. Surith. 
ACHRE’STICAL, so Panga a. Con- 


T use 5 forced. 
|cATACHRESTICAL LY*, str -krés’-12- kAl-lé. 
ad. In a forced manner. Evely mn. 


CASTLE: BUILDERS, kés’-si-bild’-dr. n.s. A fan-| CA/TACLYSM, kat’-d-kilzm. n. 2. [xarax\Gepos.] A 


Cre aeices, kfis/-sl-bild’-ing. n. s. The || CA’T 


pacha of aerial architecture. Student. 


CA‘/STLE-CROWNED#, ks’-sl-krddnd. a. Crown- | 


= or topped with a castle. 


CASTL E-SOAP, kis’-sl 


" ig s. [from Castile) 
A kind of soap. A 


cASiLED, ate di. 405, i a. Furnished wi 


castles. 


Mirror for Magis-|| CATACOU’STICKS*, 


deluge. Hale. 
COMBS, kat’-A-kémz. n.s. [xara aml cop Bas. ] 
Subterraneous. cavities for the burial of the dead. 


Addison. 

kit-A-kdds’-tiks. 2.8. pl. 
[xara and — The science of reflected sounds 
or echoes. 


CATADIOVTRICAL* kAt-i-dé-bp/-trd-kal. ta. 
CATADIO/PTRICK®, kit-A-dé-dp’-trik. 
xara and dcorro a:.} Reflecting light. 


CASTLEGUARD®, kis’-sl-gard. ». s. One of the eee IPE®*, kAv-d-dipe. x. s. [card and dovriw.] 


feudal tenures, Iai. ’ Lyttelton. 


A cataract; a water-fall. Brewer. 
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CATAGMA‘TICK, két-Ag-mat'-Ik. a. [xaraypa.]|} that catches. A small, swifi-sailing ship; ofter. 
The quality of consolidating the parts. Wiseman. written " 

CA/TAGRAPH?, kat’-f-graf. n.s. Mg ss CA/TCHABLE*, kitsh’-f-bl. a. Liable to be caught 
The first draught of a picture. Coles. le.|| Lord Halifax. 











Chambers. || CA‘TCHER, kAtsh’-dr. n.s. He that catches. South 
CATALE/CTICK®*, kit-@-lék/-tik. a. [xara and|| That in which any thing is caught. Grew. 

de <i Relating to metrical measure. itt, || CA'TCHFLY, katsh’-fil. n. s. A species of campion. 
CATA E/PSY*, kat-d-lép/-sd. ns. [earddgyors.] A CA’TCHPENNY*, kAtsh’-pén-né. n.s. A worthless 


lighter species of the apoplexy, or epilepsy. Ar- amphlet, merely calculated to gain a little money. 

buthnot. : cis cA'TEHPOLL, kitsh’-pole. n. © featch and pol”) 
To CA‘TALOGIZE*, két/-4-ld-jlze. v.a. To put;| A sergeant; a bumbailiff. Wicliffe. 

into a eaialogne. Coles. , || CA*°TCHUP*, katsh’-dp. n.s. A poignant liquor made 
CA/TALOGUE §, kat’-€-ldg. 338. n. s. [xarddoyos.] | from boiled mushrooms. 

An enumeration of particulars; a list. re, || CA/TCHWORD, kitsh’-ward. n.s. The word at the 
To CA‘TALOGUE*, kAv’-f-ldg. v.a. To make a list || corner of the page under the last line, which is re- 

of. Sir J. Harington. peated at the top of the next page : not now much 
CATA/’LYSIS*, ka-til-4-sls. n.s. [xarddvers.] Dis-|| used by English printers. 

solution. Bp. Taylor. CATE, kate. n.s. Food; something to be eaten. 
CATAMARANS, ké-tim’-d-ran. n. s. [In naval lan- || — Tutler. 

guage.] A flost so called. CATECHE’TICAL, kfit-2-két/-2-kAl. a. Consisting 
CATAME’ NIA*, kit-4-mé/-nt-d. n.s. The menses ;|| of questions and answers, 

the monthly courses. CATECHE’TICALLY, kat-é-két/-é-kAl-. ad. In 
CATAMO'UNTAIN, kit-A-mddn’-tin. n.s. [gdto-|| the way of question and answer. 

CATECHE'TICK*, kat-é-két'-ik. a. Catechetical. 


mont, Span.] A fierce animal resembling a cat. pe 
eu, 
To CA'TECHISE §, kat’-¢-kélze. 160. r. a. [xarn- 


e. 
CA/TAPASM*®, kft’-A-pdzm. n. s. A mixture of pow- 
ders to be sprinkled medicinally on the body. xéw.] To instruct by questions and answers. Shak- 
uestion ; to inte . Shakspeare 


CATAPHO/NICKS*, kft-A-fOn/-iks. 508. n. s. pi. speare. To Z qrogete a 
kara and gwyy.] The doctrine of reflected sounds. || CAYTECHISER, kat’-¢-kél-ziar. 160. n. s. One whe 
catechises. Herbe 


CA/TAPHRACT, kat’-4-frakt. sang reg aiaa | rt. 
A horseman in complete armour, Milton. CA‘TECHISING*, két’-6-kél-zing. .s. Interroga- 
CA’TAPLASM, kat’-4-plazm. n. s. [xardz\acya.] Aj| tion. B. Jonson. 
ultice, ———. ° CA’TECHISM, kAt’-4-kizm. n.s. A form of instruc- 
CA/TAPUCE*, kav-d-pdse. n.s. [Fr.] The herb|| _ tion by questions and answers. Hooker. 
spurge. Chaucer. CA/TECHIST, kat’-¢-kist. n.s. One whose charge 
CA‘TAPULT, két’-4-palt. 489. n. s, [cafapulta, Lat.]|| is to question the uninstructed concerning religion. 
Anengine used anciently to throw stones. len.||  Flammond. 
CATARACT, kit’-rikt. m.s. [earapdery.) A fall|| CATECHI/STICAL®, kit-e-kist’-¢-kil. a. Instruct- 
of water from on high; a cascade. ing by question and answer. Bp. Cosin. 
CATECHISTICALLY®, kat-e-kist--kallé. ed 
In a catechistical manner. South. 


CA’/TARACT, kAt’-d-rikt. n.s. A dimness or loss 
of sight, produced by an opaque body situated be- 
CATECHU’MEN, kat-é-ki’-mén. 503. n.s. One 
who is yet in the first radiments of Christianity ; 


hind the pupil. Bacon. 
CATA‘RRH 64, ké-tir’, n. s. Jota pt Dr defluxion 

the lowest order of Christians in the primitive 
church. Stillingfleet. Generally one who is in the 


ofa sharp serum from the glan ut the head 
first rudiments of any proeenot: Bolingbroke 


and throat. Milton. 
CATA‘RRHAL., kA-tar’-ral. . Relating to a ca- : 

. Pi er CATECHU MENIST®*, kat-é-kd/-mé-nist. n. s. The 
same as catechumen, Bp. Morton 


CATA‘RRHOUS, ka-tar-ras. tarrh : 

CATA’STROPHE, ka-tas’-trd-f@. n.¢. [Ge] The fe " 
CATEGORICAL, két-&-gor’-¢-kal, a. Absolute ; 

wsitive. Clarendon 


revolution which produces the final event of a dra- 

matick piece. Shak. A final event; generally un- ; 
CATEGORICALLY, kit-¢-gor’--kal-¢. ad, Direct- 

ly. Fotherby. Positively. Child. 


happy. Woodward, 
CATCAL, kav’-kall, 406, n.s, A squeaking instru- 

CA’/TEGORY §, kat’-¢-gér-¢. n.s. [xarnyopta.] A 
class; arank ; an order of ideas; a predicament. 


ment, used in the playhouse to condemn plays. 
Spectator. 
To CATCH §, kitsh. 89. v.a. preter. I catched, or Cheyne. 
caught ; Lhave catched, or caught. [ketsen, Dutch.] || CATENA‘RIAN, kit-4-nd/-ré-fin. a. Relating to a 
chain. Harris. 
ToCA/TENATES, kat-é-ndte. v. a. [catena, Lat.] 
To chain. Dic 


To lay hold on with the hand. 1 Sam. To stop 
any thing flying. Addison. ‘To seize any thing by 
of, 
CATENA/TION, két--nd/-shin. n. s. Regular con- 
nexion. Brown. 


pursuit, Shak, To stop any thing falling. Specta- 
ter. ‘Toensnare; to entangle. St, Mark. To re- 

To CA‘TER §, ka’-tdr. 98. v.n. [from cate.] To pro- 
vide food. Sha. 


ceive suddenly. “Dryden. o seize. 2 Sam. To 
seize unexpectedly. Luke. To seize eagerly. 

CA’TER, ka’-tar. n. s. Provider ; collector of pro- 
visions. Harmar. 


Pope. To please. Dryden. To receive any con- 
tagion. Shak.—To catch at. "To endeavour to lay 

CA’‘TER, ka/-tdr. n.s. [quatre, Fr.] The four of 
cards and dice 


held on. Addison. To catch as catch may. To 
CA’TER-COUSIN, kA/-tar-kaz-zn. n.s. A corruption 


seize indiscriminately. Beawm. and Fl. To catch 
zp. To snatch. Milton. To catcha Tartar. To 
of quatre-cousin, from the ridiculousness of calling 
cousin or relation to so remote a degree. Shak 


be caught in the trap one has laid for another. 
cr This word is almost universally pronounced in the 

CA’TERER, ki’-tdr-ar, n. s. One employed to buy 
rovisions for the family. B. Jonson. 


capital like the noun ketch ; but this deviation from the 
CA’‘TERESS, ka’-tar-rés, n. s. A woman employed 


SN ns hfs 


trie sonnd of @ is only tolerable in colloquial pronunci- 
to cater. 


ation, and ought, by correct speakers, to be avoided 
even inthat. WW. 
To CATCH, kitsh. v.n. To be contagious. Shak. 

To lay hold suddenly. Dryden. CA/TERPILLAR, kat’-tir-pil-ldr. n.s. A worm 
which devours leaves and fruits. Bacon. Any 
thing voracious. The name of a plant. 

To CA‘/TERWAUL, kit’-tar-wawl. v. n. To make 


CATCH, katsh. n.s. Seizure. Sidney. Watch; the 
posture of seizing. Addison. An advantage taken. 
a noise as cats in are | time. Pope. To make 
any offensive noise. Shak. 


Bacon, The act of taking quickly from another. 
Buem. A song sung in succession, where one 

catches it from another. Shak. Profit; advantage. . 

Shak. A snatch; a short interval of action.|| CA‘TERY®*, ki-abeb. ae. The depository of victuals 
Locke. A slight contagion, Glanville. Any thing || purchased. Kellam. . 
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CATES §, kates. n, s. Viands ; food. JB. Jonson. CAT’S-TAIL, kats’-thle. n.s. A long, round sub- 
CA/TFISH, kat’-fish. n. A sea-fish in the West) stance that grows upon nut-trees, 4 A kind of 

Indies. Philips. reed. Philips. 
CA'TGUT*, kAv’-gat. n.s. A string for musical in- || CA’/TSUP, See Catcuup. 

struments, made of the intestines of animals. A || CA’TTLE($, kat’-tl. 405. n. s. Beasts of pasture ; not 

ies of linen or canvass with wide interstices. wild nor domestick. Shakspeare. It is used in re- 

CA/THARIST®, kath’ --rist. n. ». [xaapos.] One who roath of human beings. Shakspeare. 

holds himself more pure than others. Harmar. cht DAL*, kaw’-dal, a. [cauda, Lat.] Relating to 
CA‘THARPINGS, er n. s. Small the tail of an animal. q 

in a ship, used to force the shrouds tight. Harris. || CA‘'UDATE®*, kiw’-date. a. Having a tail. 
CATHA‘RTICAL, kA-thAr’-t&kal. faa dat | CAUDA/TED®, kAw-dad/-14d. t Fairfar. 
CATHA RTICKt, kA-thar’-tik. 509. Purgative. || CA‘UDLE §, kAw’-dl. 405. n.s. [chaudeou, Fr.] A 

Boyle. a mixture of wine and other ingredients, given to wo- 
CATHA’/RTICALNESS, kf-thdr’-té-kfl-nés. m.s.!| _ men in childbed, and sick persons. Shukspeare. 

Forging quae . || To CA‘UDLE, kAw-dl, v.a. To make candle. 
CATHA’RTICKS, ka-thdr’-tiks. n. s. Purging med- |  Shakspeare. 

icines. Garth. '| CAUP, kawf. n.s. A chest to keep fish alive in the 
CA’THEAD, kat’-héd. n. s. A kind of fossil. Wood. owatet Philipe. 

ward, AUGHT, kawt. 213, 393. . . [from To 
CA’THEAD, kiiv’-héd. n.s. A piece of timber which || er’ch. ’ ; mae 

trices up the anchor from the hawse to the top of | CAUK, kAwk. n. s. A coarse talky spar. Woodward. 

the fore-castle. || CAUL, kAwl. n.s. The net in which women enclose 
galt pag ao 88. a. [abédpa.] | ae hair. aay Any kind of small net. Grew. 

piscopal. Ayliffe. onging to an episcopa e omentum ; the integument in which the guts 
church. Locke: ‘Neseatbling the eisin oft onthe. | are enclosed. Ray. The | little membrane eps 


dral. Pope. i| some children, encompassing the head, when born. 
CATHE/DRAL, kA-thé/-dril. 88. n.s. The head ish 


church of a diocess. Addison, CA‘ULET®, khw’-lét, n. s. [canlus, Lat.] Colewort. 
- CA’THEDRATED*, kaAsi’-¢-dra-téd. a. Relating || CAULI’FEROUS, kaw-lif-té-rds. a. Such plants as 
to the authority of the chair, or office, of a teacher. have a true stalk. 
Whitlock, — || CA‘ULIFLOWER, kél’ -é-fibd-dr. n.s. A species 
CATHERINE-PEAR, kith-dr-rin-pare’. n.s. An'| _ of cabbage. 
inferiour kind of pear. || To CAULK. See To Carx. 
CA’THETER, kath’-¢-tdr. 98. n. s.[xaerip.] A hol- | To CA‘UPONATE, kAw’-pé-ndte. v.n. [cauponor, 
low instrument, introduced into the bladder, to bring || _Lat.] To keep a victualling house. Dict. 
away the urine, when the passage is stopped. || To CA'UPONISE®*, kAw’-pd-nize. v. a. To sell wine 
Wiseman. or victuals. Warburton. 
CA‘THOLES, kat’-hdlz. n. s. Two little holes astern || CA’YUSABLE, kAw'-zé-bl. 405. a. That which may 
above the gun-room ports of a ship. be caused, Brown. ‘ 
CATHOLICAL*, ki-thdl’-4-kal. a, General. Greg- CA‘USAL, kaw’-zil. a. Relating to causes. Glan- 


ory. ville. 
To CATHOLICISE®, ké-thdl’-d-slze. v.a. To be- || CAUSA‘LITY, khw-zil’-#-18, n.s. The agency of a 


come a catholick. cause. Brown. 
CATHOLICISM, kA-thdl’-¢-sizm. n.s. Adherence || CA/USALLY, kiw’-zil-lé. ad. According to the or- 
der of causes. Brown. 


to the catholick church. Swinburne. Universality, 

or the orthodox faith of the whole church. Pearsoh. | CAUSA’TION, kiw-zd/-shan. ns. The act of caus- 
CA‘THOLICK §, kath’--lik. a, [<a0é\sx05.] Univer- | ing. Brown. 

sal, or general. | CA‘USATIVE, kAw’-zi-tlv. 157. a. That expresses 
CA/THOLICK®;, kath’-d-lik. n.s. A papist; a Ro-|| a‘ cause or reason. Student. That effects as an 








man catholick. 
CA’THOLICKLY®, kéth’-d-lik-lé. ad. Generally. 
Sir L. Cary. 


. Bacon 


aR nt ’ 
CAUUSATIVELY®, kAw’-zé-tly-lé. ad. In a cansa- 


tive manner. Student. 


CA’THOLICKNESS*, kAth’-4-Ilk-nés. n. s. Univer- | CAUSA/TOR, kaw-zi’-tdr, 521, 98. n.s. A causer. 


sality. Brevint. 
CATHOLICON, ki4thél-¢-kén. nis. 
medicine, Government of the Tongue. 


} 
CA'TILINISM®, kiit’-2-lln-izm, n. s. Conspiracy :) 


from Catihine the conspirator, Cotgrave. 


CA’TKINS, kat’-kinz. n.s. [kattekens, Dut.) An as- | 


| Brown. 
A universal | CAUSE$, kAwz. n. s. [causa, Lat.] That which pro- 


duces any thing. Hooker. The reason ; motive to 
any thing. Reason of debate. Shak. Side ; 
arty. Tickell. 
To CAUSE, kawz. v.a. To effect as an agent. 


semblage of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, || To CAUSE®*, kAwz. v.n. To assign insufficient cause 


in manner of a cat’s tail. Chambers. 
CA’/TLIKE, kat-like. a. Like a cat. Shak: 


speare. 
CA/TLING, kav-lIng. 4s, A dismembering knife, | 


used by surgeons. Catgut. Shakspeare. 
CA’TMINT, kat’-miot. n.s. The name of a plant. 
Miller. 
CATONIAN®, k-td/-né-din. a. What resembles the 
manners of Cato. Grave; severe. Dict. 
CATO PTER®, ka-tdp’-tar. n. 8. [xdrorrpoy. 
CATO PTRON®, ka-tdp’-train. § A kind of optic 
lass ; an optical instrument. 


c&TOPTR CAL, kat-Sp/-tré-k4l. a. Relating to! 


caloptricks, Ar. 
CAT 

opticks which treats of vision by reflection. Burton. 
CA’TPIVPE, kat’-plpe. n.s. A cateal. L’ Estrange. 
CAT’S-EYE, kats’-i. n.s. A stone of a glistening 
. gray colour. Woodward. 

CAT’S-FOOT, kAts’-fit. n. 8. An herb ; ground-ivy. 
CAT’S-HEAD, kats’-héd. n.s. A kind of large ap- 

le. Mortimer. . ; 

CA‘TSILVER, ayes 98. n. s. A kind of fossil, 


Arlut : 
‘PTRICKS, k t-bp/-triks. n.s. That part of | 





or reason. Spenser. Ob. T° 


Fay oF 
|| CAU’SELESS, kAwz’-l@s, a. Having no cause. 


Blackmore. Wanting just ground. S Qs 
CA/USELESSLY, kAawz’-lés-lé. ad. Without cause. 
Bp. Twulor. 
CA‘USELESSNESS*, kiwz’-lés-nés. n.s. Unjust 
und. Hammond. 


| CA‘USER, kAw’-2ir. 98. n. s. He that causes; the 


agent. Sidney. 


| 
|| CA’USEY, khw’-zé, im s. [chaussée, Fr.] A 


CA‘USEWAY, kAwz’/-wa, way raised and pav- 
ed above the rest of the ground. Milton. 


¢7- Dr. Johnson tells us, that this word, by a false notion 
of its etymology, bas been lately written causeway. It 
is derived from the French chaussée. Iv the scripture 
we find it written causey, 


“To Shuppim the lot came forth westward by the 
causey.” 1 Chron, xxvi. 16. 


But Milton, Dryden, and Pope, write it causeway; and 
these authorities seem to have fixed the pronunciation. 
This word, from its mistaken etymology, may rank with 
lantern—which see. aa 


CAV 
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CAUSI/DICAL*, kAw-zid’-¢-kal. a. [camsidicus, 
Lat.] Reletag © an advocate or pleader. 

CA'USTICAL, kAws/-té-kal. 2 a. [xavorcxds-] Medi- 

CA'USTICK, kAws’-tik. caments which de- 
stroy the texture of the part to which they are ep- 
lied. Wisersan. 

chUSTYCITY®, kAws-tis/-0t0. n.s. Quality of a 
caustick. Chambers. 

CA‘USTICK, kaws’-tik. n.s. A corroding applica- 
tion. Temple, 

CA‘USTICKNESS*, kAws’-tik-nés, n. s. The quali- 
ty of being caustick. Scott. ; 
CA/UTEL6$, kAw’-tél. 2. s. Car -re’ agg Fr.] Cun- 
ning ; subtlety. Shakspeare. Caufion. ; 
~~ ELOUS, kiw’-té-lds. a. Cautious. Wotton. 

ily ; cunning. Spenser. 
CA'UTELOUSLY, kAw’tdlds-I8. ad. Cunningly. 
Bacon. Cautiously. Brown. 
CA'UTELOUSNESS*, kAw’-té-lis-nés. n.s. Cau- 
tiousness. Hales. Ob. T. 
CA/UTER®, kAw’-tar. n. s. [xaurfptoy.) A searing hot 
iron. Minsheu. 


CA‘UTERISM®, kAw’-tar-izm. n, s. The applica- 


















tion of cautery. Ferrand. 
CAUTERIZA’TION, kAw-tar-ré-zh/-shin. n. 5. 


The act of burning flesh with hot irons, or caus- 
ticks. Wiseman. 

To CA‘UTERIZE, kiw’-tir-lze. v. a. To burn with 
the cautery. 

CA‘UTERIZING®*, khow/-tar-l-zing. n.s. The act 
of burning with the cautery. Shabipenre. 

CA‘UTERY §, kAw’-tar-ré. 555. m. s. An instrument 
or medicine for burning. Wiseman. 

CA‘UTION §, kaw’-shan. n.s. [cautio, Lat.) Pru- 
dence ; foresight. Security for. Howell, Security 
against. L’Estrange. Provisionary precept. Ar- 
Insthnot. Warning. 

To CA‘UTION, kAw’-shtin, v.a. To warn, Prior. 

CA/UTIONARY, kAw’-shin-oré, a. Given as a 

ledge, Southerne. Warning. L. Addison. 

CA’ UTIOUS, kAw’-shiis, 292. a. Wary; watchful. 


Swift. 
CA‘/UTIOUSLY, kAw’-shas-lé. ad. Warily. Dryden. 
CA/UTIOUSNESS, kAw’-shis-nés. n, s. Watchful- 
ness ; Vigilance. Addison. 
CAVALCA’DE, kav’-dl-kAde’. 524, n. s. [cavalcade, 
wa processicn on horseback. Dryden. 
CAVALIER 64, kav-4-léér’, 275. n, s. [Fr.] A horse- 
man; aknight. Tatler. A gay, sprightly, military 
man. Shak. ‘The appellation of the party of Ki 
Charles the First. Swift. [Io so igeennemreg, 
mount-or elevation of earth, to lodge cannon. Hey- 


wood, 

CAVALIER, kav-A-léér’. a. Gay; sprightly ; war- 
a ; Generous; brave. Suckling. “Disdainfal ; 

aughty. 

CAVALIERLY,  kév-A-léér’-lé. ad. Haughtily. 
bWarburton, 

CAVALVERNESS*, kiiv-dedétr’ -nés. n.s. Haughty 
or disdainful conduct. ie 

CA/VALRY, kév’-Al-ré. x. ». [cavalerie, Fr.) Horse 
troops. Baron. 

To CA'‘VATE, kA‘-vite. v. a. [cavo; Lat.] To hollow 


out. 

CAVA’ZION, kA-va/-zhin. n.s. The hollowing of 
the earth for cellarage. 

CAVE 4, kAve. n. s. (cave, Fr.] A cavern; a den. 
Shukspeare. Hollow. Bacon. 

To CAVE, kave. v. n. To dwell in a cave. Shak. 

To CAVE*, kave. v. a. To make hollow. Spenser. 

CAVEAT, ka’-vé-dt. n.s, [Lat.] Anintimation given 
to some ordinary or ecclesiastical judge, that he 
ought to beware how he acts. Auliffe. 

CAVERN, kév’-drn. 555. n. s. [caverna, Lat.] Aj 
hollow place in the ground. Shak. 

CA‘/VERNED, kév’-drnd. 362. a. Fu 
Philips. Wnhabiting a cavern. Pope. 

CA‘VERNOUS, kév’-tir-nés, 557. Fail of caverns. | 
Woodward, 

CAVE'SSON, kav’-2s-sin. 98. n. s. [Fr.] A sort of | 
ban put upon the nose of a horse, to forward the | 
breaking of him. Furrier’s Dictionary. 


1} 


of caverns. 
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of 
CAVIA‘RE, ka-véér’. n.s. The roe of sturgeons and 
other fish. Sir 7’. Herbert. 


Q¢7~ Either the epelling or the pronunciation of this word 


should be altered: we have no instance in the language 
of sounding are, ere: the ancient spelling seems to have 
been caviare ; though Buchanan and ‘Hailey, in com- 
liance with the pronunciation, spell it caveer, and W. 
por mpeg tangy and Ash, as a less usual spelling, 
cavier: but the Dictionary De la Crusca spells at 
caviale. W. 
CAVVER, ka-véér’. n. s. A corruption of caviar. 
To CA‘VIL$§, kav’-il, 159. v. n. [caviller, Fr.] To 
raise captious objections, Shakspeare. 
To CA'VIL, kAv‘-il. v. a. To treat with objections. 
CA‘VIL, kav‘. n. s. False or frivolous objections. 
CAVILLA’TION, kav-i-la/-shan. 1. s. The practice 
of objecting: Abp. Cranmer. 
CA‘VILLER, kav’-vil-ir. n. s. A captious disputant. 


Burton. 
CA‘VILLING*, kfv/-ll-ing. n. s. Dispute. Bp. Tay- 


lor. 
CA‘VILLINGLY, kév’/-il-ling-lé. ad. In a cavilling 


manner. Sherwood. 
CA/VILLINGNESS*, kfv’-il-ing-nés. n. s. The dis- 
ition to cavil. 
CA/VILLOUS, kév’-vil-las. a. Full of objections. 


A ¥ 
CAN LOUSLY®*, kév’-il-ds-lé. ad. In a cavillous 


manner. Milton. 

CA! VIN, kdv’-in, n. s. [Fr.] A natural hollow, fit to 
cover a gv d of troops. i 

CAVITY, kav’-€-1é. O11. n. 
lowness ; hollow place. He 

To CAW, kaw. v.n. To cry as the rook, or crow 
eee ai 

CA/XON®*, kAks’-dn. n. s. A cant expression for a wig. 

CA‘XOU*, kaks’-d4. n.s. A chest of ores of an 
metal, that has been burnt, ground, and uaa 
and is ng A be refined. 

CA/YMAN, ka’-indn. 88. n.s. American alligator, or 


crocodile. 
CAZI'QUE®, kf-zéék’. n.s. A title given to the petty 
kings of several countries in America. 4 ownsend. 
To CEASE$, sése. v. n. [cesso, Lat.] To leave off. 
Dryden. To fail; to be extinct. Deut. To be at 
anend. Dryden. To rest. 


To CEASE, sése To put to. Shakspeare 
‘0 CE : .v.a. To puta . Shak ; 
CEASE, sése. n. s. Extinction. rte actly 
CE/ASELESS, sése’-lés. a. Incessant. Fuirfax. 
CE/ASELESSLY*, sése’-lés-lé. ad. Perpetually. 


Donne. ; 
CECCHI'N®, tshé-kéén’. n. s. [cechin, Fr.) Now 
written — or zechin. A coin of Italy and 
Barbary. B Jonson. 
CE'CITY, sés/-€-té. 503. n. s. [caecifas, Lat.] Blind- 
ness, Brown. 
I have given the ¢ in the first syllable of this word the 
short sound, notwithstanding the a in the orig- 
inal cecitas ; being convinced of the shortening power 
of the antepenultimate accent of these words, f24, 511, 
and of the pre-antepenultimate accent of cenatery and 
prefatory. 


WwW. 
CECU'TIENCY, sé-ki'-shé-4n-st. n. s. Tendency 
to blindness. Brown. 
CE/DAR$, sé/-dir. 88. n. s. [ceden, Sax.) A tree, 
the wood of which is accounted proof agaiust the 
trefaction of animal bodies. Shakspeare. 
CE/DARLIKE®, s¢’-dar-like. a, Resembling a cedar 
tree. B, Jonson. 
CE/DARN®, sé’-dirn. a. Belonging to the cedar tree. 


Milton. \ 
E§*, séde. v. n. (ceder, Fr.) To submit. 


To CE 
Shenstone. 
. Drummond. 
longing to the cedar 


$. [cavitas, Lat.] Hol- 


To CEDE®, séde. v. a. To resi 
CE/DRINE, sé’-drine. 140. a. 


tree. 
CE/DRY*, st’-dré. a. Of the colour of cedar, Evelyn. 
CE‘DULE®, séd’-ble. n. s. [eédue, Fr.) A scroll, or 
writing. Cotgrare. 
CE/DUOUS*, séd/-d-ds. a. [ceduas, Lat.] Fit to be 
felled. Evelyn. 
To CEIL§, séle. v. a. [carlo, Lat.] To cover the inner 
roof of a building. 2 Chron. 
178 


CEM 


—und, move, ndér, ndt ;—thbe, tab 


CEILING, sé-llng. n.s. ‘The inner roof. Bacon. 
The inside planks of a ship. Chambers. 
CE/LANDINE, sél-An-dine. 149. n. s. A plant. 


More. . 
CE‘LATURE, sél’-a-tshdre. 461. n. s. [cce/atura, 
Lat.) ‘The thing engraved. Hakewiil. 
To CE/LEBRATE), sé@l'-lé-brite. 91. v. a. [celebro, 
Lat.] To praise. Addison. ‘To distinguish by 
solemn rites. To mention in a set manner. Dry- 


den. 

CELEBRA’TION, sél-¢-bra’-shin. n. s. Solemn per- 
formance. Bidney. Praise ; renown. Clarendon. 
CE’/LEBRATOR%, sé¥-¢-bri-tar. n. s. He who cele- 

brates. Boyle. 
CELEBRIOUS, sb iW/-bed-dn, 006. «. Famous. 


rew. Ob. J. 

CELE’ BRIOUSLY, sé-lé’-bré-is-Ié. ad. In a famous 
manner. 

CELE’/BRIOUSNESS, sé-l¥-bré-ds-nés, n. s. Re- 


nown. 

CELE’BRITY, sé-léb’-bré-té. 511. n. s. Publick and 
splendid transaction, Bacon. 

CELE’RIACK, sé-lé’-ré-fik. nu. s. A species of, pars- 


ley. 

CELE/RITY, sé-lér’-ré-té, mn. s. [celeritas, Lat.] 
Swiftness. Hooker. 

CE‘LERY, sél-é-ré. n. s. A species of ey. 

CELE’STIAL§, sé-lés’-tshal. 272. a. [celestis, Lat.] 
Heavenly ; relating to the superiour regions. Shak. 
Heavenly; relating to the blessed state. Shak, 





Heavenly; with respect to excellence. Dryden. 
CELE/STIAL, sé-lés’-tshal. 464. x. s. An inhabitant 
of heaven. P’ 


ope. 
CELE/STIALLY, sé-lés’/-ishl-lé, ad. In a heavenly 


manner. 
To CELE'STIPY, sé-lés’-té-f1. v. a. To give some- 
thing of heavenly nature to any thing. Brown. 


Ob. J. 

CE/LESTINS*, s@l/-2s-tinz.n. s. Monks of a religious 
order, reformed by Pope Celestin V. 
CE/LIACK, s#-lé¢-ak. a. See Ceriack. 

Relating to the belly. Arbuthnot. 
CR/LIBACY, sél’-¢-ba-st. n. s. [carlebs, Lat.) Single 


life. Spectator. 
CE'LIBATE, s@\/4-bat. 91. n. s, Single life. Bp. 


Hall. 

CELL 4, s@i. n. s. [cella, Lat.] A small cavity. Prior. 
The little habitation of a religious person. Shak. 
A small apartment in a prison. Jerem. Any small 
place of residence. Pri A religious house. 


[xouMa.] a. 


Prior. 
Chaucer. Little bags where fluids or matter of dif- 
ferent sorts are lodged. Quincy. 

CE’/LLAR, s@I’-lar. 88. n. s. [cellarium, Lat.] A place 
sero re where stores and liquors are re- 

sited. . 
Cc Seances sél'-ldr-idje. 90. n. s. The cellars. 


hak. 
CE/LLARER‘*, or CE/LLERER;, sél’-ldr-dr. n. s. 
A butler. r. 
CE/LLARIST, sél-lér-Ist. 555. n. s. The butler in 


a religious house. 
CELLULAR, s@V-li-lir, a. [cellula, Lat.] Consist- 
ing of little cells or cavities. Sharp. 
CE’/LLULE®, sal/-lale. n. s. A little cell. ; 
CE’/LSITUDE, sél-sé-tide. n. s. {celsitudo, Lat.] 


eae Chazieer. 

CE’/LTICISM®, sé#l/-t¢-sizm. n. s. The manner or 
custom of the Celts. Warton. 

yar gg s8//tik. a. Relating to the Celts, or 
2auls, 


Milton. 
CELTS®, sélts. n. s. [Celtr, Lat.) Inhabitants of 


Gaul. Warton. 
CE/MENT §, s@m’-mént. 492. n. a nasgrstsge Lat.] 
The matter with which two les are made to 


_ _cohere. Shak. Bond of union in friendship. Shak. 

* To CEME/NT, sé-mént’. v. a. To unite by some- 
thing int . Shakspeare. 

To CEME/NT, sé-mént’. v. n. To cohere. Sharp. 

CEMENTA’TION, sém-én-th’-shdn. 2. s. The act 


of cementing. 
CEME'NTER, sé-mént’-dr. n. s. That which unites, 
Locke. 


CEN 


Se a 





, ball ;—4il ;—pdand ;—+thin, THis. . 


| CE/METERY, sém/-mé-tér-d. 2x. E leveacto) A 

tage where the dead are reposited. Addison. 

CEN, and CIN, denote kinsfolk. Gibson. 

CE/NATORY, sév’-ni-tar-4, 505. [See Crcrty. 512.) 

| a. [ceno, Lat.] Relating to supper. Brown. 

| CENOBI'TICAL, sén-ud-bit’-+ kal. D3. a. [xotvos 

'| and Bios.) poh! in community. 

} CE/NOBY®, sén’-5-bé. n. s. The place where persons 
k 





| live in community. Sir G. Buck. 


| CE/NOTAPH, sén’-“t4f. n. s. [«évos and rdgos.] A 
monument for one buried elsewhere. 
CENSE, sénse. n. s. (census, Lat.] Publick rate 
won. Condition; rank. B. Jonson. 
| To CENSE 4, sénse. r. a. [encenser, Fr.] To perfume 
| with odours. 3. Jonson. 
| CE/NSER, sén’-sdr. 98. n. s. The vessel in which in- 
cense is burned. Peacham. A fire-pan. Shakspeare. 
EES ee. n.s. A rate ; an assessment. 


CE/NSOR$, sén/-sbr. 166. n. s. [censor, Lat.] An 
officer of Rome, who lad the power of correcting 
manners, Tatler. One who is given to censure. 


Roscommon, 
CENSO'RIAL*, sén-sd/-ré-fl. a. Full of censure ; 
severe. 


e. Warton. 
CENSO/RIAN, sén-sd/-ré-An. «. Relating to the 
censor. Bacon, 
CENSO/RIOUS, sén-sd/-ré-ds. a. Addicted to cen- 


sure ; severe. Selden. 

CENSO/RIOUSLY, sén-sé/-ré-ds-lé. ad. In a severe, 
reflecting Manner. 

CENSO/KIOUSNESS, sén-sd/-ré-ds-nés. n. s. Dis- 

ition to reproach. 8 Taylor. 

CEYNSORLIKE*, sén’-sér-like. a. Censorious ; an- 
stere. Cotgrave. 

CE/NSORSHIP, sén/-sdr-ship. 166. n. s. The office 
of a censor. Johnson. The time in which the office 
of censor is borne. Brown. 

CE/NSUAL}*, sén’-shd-Al. a. Relating to the census 


or Roman register, Temple. 
CE/NSURABLE, sén’-shd-ra-bl. a. Worthy of cen- 


sure. Locke. 

CE/NSURABLENESS, sén’-shi-ra-bl-nés. n. s. 
Blamableness. Whitlock. 

CE/NSURABLY*, sén’-shd-ri-blé. ad. In a blame- 
worthy manner, . 

CE/NSURE4, sén‘-shire. 452. n. s. [censura, Lat.] 
Blame. Pope. Judgement; opinion. Shak. Ju- 
dicial sentence. Si A spiritual punishment in- 
flicted by some ecclesiastica judge. . 

To CE/NSURE, sén‘-shtre. v.a. To blame. Milton. 
To condemn. Shak. ‘To estimate. Shakspeare. 

To CE/NSURE*, sén/-shire. v. n. To judge. Shak. 

CE/NSURER, sén’-shir-dr. n.s. He that blames, 


Shakspeare. 
CE/NSURING*®, sén’-shdr-ing. n. s. Reproach. San- 


derson. 

CE/NSUS*, sén’-sis. n. s. A declaration among the 
Romans, made by the several subjects, of their 
— and places of abode, before the censors. 


CENT, « sént. n.s. [centum, Lat.] A hundred 
five per cent, that is, five in the hundred. P 
CENTAGES, sént’-Aje. n. s. The payment of cents. 
CE/NTAUR$, sén’-thwr. mu. s. [centaurus, Lat.) 


A poetical being, compounded of a man and a 
horse. Shak. The saeber ia the zodiack. T'hom 
son. 

CE/NTAURLIKE®, sén’-thwr-llke. a. Having the 


sree of a centaur. Sidney. 
CE’NTAURY, sén’-thw-ré. n. s. A plant. Dryden. 
The number of a 


CENTENARY, sén’-1é-ni-ré. ns. 
hundred. Hakewill. . 

CENTE’NNIAL*, sén-tén/-né-Al. a. Consisting of a 
hundred years. Mason. 

CENTE’SIMAL, sén-tés’-d-mAl. 88. n. 5. The next 
step of progression afler decimal in the arithmetick 


of fractions. Arhutlmot, 
CENTE'SIMAL+*, sén-tés’-¢-mal. a. Hundredth> Str 


T’.. Brown. 
CENTIFO’LIOUS, sén-té-(6/-lé-ts. a. [centum and 
Solium, Lat.) Having cia leaves. 


3 as, 


CER 


CER 
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CENTI'LOQUY*, ae til’-d-kwé. n.s, A hundred- | 
fold discourse. 
CENTINODY®, odinthy/ edd. n. s. Knotgrass. 
CE/NTIPEDE, sén’-te- pad. n. s. [centum’ and pes, || 
Lat.] A poisonous insect. 
Biped and quadruped are spelled in Johnson without 
sg final é, whale selipede, palmipede, plumipede, mul-) 
tipede, and ceatipede, retain it. The orthography in 
this case is of importance to the pronunciation ; and 
therefore, as the words are of perfectly similar original, 
their spelling and pronunciation ought certainly to be 
alike. Biped and quadruped are the words most in use ; 
and as they have omitted the final e, which there docs 
not seem to be any reason to retain, we may _ that 
the silent and insensible operation of custom has direct- 
ed us to do the same by the reat of the words, and 
to pronounce the last syllable short—See Mui.ir- 
PEDES. é 
CE’ NTO, sén'-0. n, s. [cento, Lat.] A com 
formed by joining scraps from various aut 
from various parts of the same author. Camden. 
pps pe dip = 88. a, Relating to the centre ; 
a in the 
cEN: TRALITY, ‘sbo-trAl’-242, n. 8. The state of a 
centre 
CENTRALLY, sén’-tral-lé. ad. With regard to the 
centre. Dryden 
CE/NTRE §, sén’-tdr, 416. n. s. [centrum, Lat.] The 
exact middle. Shak 
To CENTRE, sén’ ar, gag v. a. To place on a centre, 
Milton. To collect to a point. Prior. 
ah hak sén’-tr. r.n.'To rest on. Decay of 
tett 
collected to a point. D 
CE/NTRICAL, sén‘-trik 
CE/NTRICK, sén’-trik. 
CE/NTRICALLY®, sén’- 
al situation, 
par bil che pee arae , oie et Ll -nés, n.s. A situa- 
tion placed in 


CENTRI’ TUGAL, sén sén-trif'-d-gil. a. [centrum and 


ition || 





tre, 


ap Placed in the cen- 


fugio, Lat.] Having the quality acquired by bodies || CE/RTAIN §, sér’-tin. m0. -5. | [certus, Lat.) Sure ; 


in motion, of receding from the centre. Cli 
CENTRIPETAL, 
pelo, Lat) Havig« tendency to the centre ; having 
vilyv 
CENTRY, oba-t -tré, ns. A sentine 
CE NTUM VIRF, Beh hope R. . [Lat. 
hundred judges in the Roman republick. 


The 
B. 











eyne, 
n-trip’-@-tl, a. [centrum and Fearn Es ive 


CEREA/‘LIOUS*, sé-ré-d’-lé-ds. - [cereatis, Lat.] 
Pertaini to corn. Sir 7. Bro 

| CE’ REBEL, rgd . n. &. [cerebellum Lat.] 
Part of the’ brain. 

CE/REBRUM*, sic-aoton, n.s.[Lat.] The brain. 


Prior 

CE/RECLOTH, stre’-cléth. n.s. Cloth smeared 
over with glutinous matter. 

CE/REMENT, sére’-mént. n.s. Cloths di in 
melied wax, with which dead bodies were infolded 
when embalmed. Shakspeare. 

geese dy oe a nome © 

ir 

CEREMONIAL, abo nbd né- aL n. 8. Outward 
form; external rite. Swift. The order for rites 
in the Romish church. 


|CEREMO/NIALNESS, sér-¢-ind/-né-fl-nés, nm. s. 


Ceremonial. 

, or | CEREMO'NIOUS, sér-d-md/-né-as. a. Consisting of 
outward rites. South. Full of serene 
Attentive to outward rites. Civil; formally 


Sites Addison. Civil and formal to a fault. 

CERE petdisabrsin da sér-6-m0/-né-ds-lé, ad. For- 
creed Pen rete sé Shakspeare 

IOUSNESS, 5 ag atone eM nm. 8. 


CERENONIC to ceremony 

CE/REMONY §, sér'-4- a: 489. n. 8. [ceremonia, 
Lat.] Outward rite ; ; external form in religion. Spen- 
ser, Forms of civility. Shak. Outward forms of 
state. Shak: 


To be placed in the — Milton. ‘To be || CE/REOUS*, sé’-ré-ds. a. Waxen. Gayton. 


CERI/NTHIANS®, sé-rin’-the-dnz. n.s. A sect that 
took their name from Cerivthus, who maintained 
many monstrous opinions. 


Denne. 
-Al-lé. ad. In a centric- |CE/ROTE, si’ -rdt. n. s. The same with cerate. 


sl paras Ell sér’-ré-4l, @. Relating to the tree call- 

ea cerrus, 

CE’ RRUS*, papi n. 8. [Lat.] The bitter oak. 
F. Thunne. 


indubitable. Tillotson ted, Un- 

Ess. Mead. Constant. 
cb Some 5 as, a certain 

— yor me this. 

CE/RTAIN®, A wp ye n. 8. ce Gaels 3; part. Chaucer. 


CE/RTAINI sY, sér’-tin-lé, ad. Indubitably. Locke. 


ithout fail. 


CE'NTUPLE, pees 405. a. [centuplex, Lat.] A CE/RTAINNESS, sér’-tin-nés. n. s. Certainty. 


hundred fold. B. Jons 
To CE/NTUPLE®, oa v. a, Te multiply a 
bundred fold. Beaumont and Fletche 


real. Shakspeare 
To CENTU’PLICATE, sont -pld-kite. v.a, To CERTES, i ez. ad. 


make a hundred fold. Howell. 
To CENTU’RIATE, sén-th/-ré-Ate. v. a. To divide 


into hundreds. 


CE/RTAINTY, sértin-té. n.s. Exemption from 
= Locke. Exemption from failure. That which 


R 
ey. Spenser. [An 
CERTT en ay fs Petg 91. n.s. A testimo- 


en in writin 


CENTU’RIATOR, sén-th-ré-d/-tdr. 521.2. s. An his- || To PEER RICATES, obe-th’ baka. v.a. To give 


torian, who distin ingu ishes times by centuries. Ayliffe. 
CENTURION, tl’-ré-din, n.s. A Roman milita- 
y Bens who commanded a hundred men. 


cENT CRS IST*, séu’-tshd-rist, n.s. Centuriator. 
She 
CENTURY 4, sén’ ae ré. 461. n.s. [centwria, Lat. 
A hundred; usually emplo 
Sometimes simply a bun 
CEOL. An nit i in “a names of men, which sig- 
nifies a shi 


a certifieat 
CERTIF iCATION®, sér-td-f0-ka’-shin. ns. An 
ascertaining of a thing. Cotgrave. 
CE/RTIFIE Re, str/-tet bir. nS. An assurer; an as- 
certainer. Cotgrave. 
To CERTIFY, arar ah 1. via, [certifer, Fr.] To 
ive certain information of. 


to apectly uae. CERTIORARI, sér-shé-0-rd'-ri. eS. {Lat] A 


writ issuing out of the ee to call up the rec- 


ords of a cause therein depends ding. 
/‘RTITUDE, sér’ re “ertainty. Druden, 


Gibson 
CE/PHALA GY Sarda je. n. 8. [xepadadyia.] CERULE®, sé/-rile. a. fomrulas, Lat.] Blue. Dyer. 


The headache. 


CEPHA‘LICK, s¢-fal-lik. 509, a. cegadi] That CERULEOLS, sé-rb’-lé-ds, 


which is medicinal to the head. Ar 


RU'LEAN, sé-ri'-lé-An. [See 


UROP hae” 
Blue. 


Sir 


= 


Herbert. 
CERASTES, seis/-téz. ms iacoack A ser- || CERULI'FICK, serie. a. Having the power 


cba having horns 


RATE, st’-rat. 91... [cerat, Fr.) A stiff un- || C 


nt or liniment, 
CE/RATED, sé/-ri-t€d. a. Covered with wax. 
Ye CERE, stre, v. a. {cera, Lat.) To wax. Wise- 


CERL*, sére. n.s. The naked skin that covers the 
base of the bili in the hawk kind. White. | 


to colour. 

ERUMEN, sb beri mdn. [See Birumes.] a. s, 
I. - oe wax of the ear. 

hg E$. st a FF tong. Lat.) White 
re A white paint or w 

BJ uincy. P ash. 


xy I prefer Dr. Kenrick’s, Mr. Perry's, cnd, as far as I 
can guess by their ee Dr. Ash's and Bailey's 


CHA CHA 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, téib, ball ;—4il ;—péiind ;—+thin, THis. 


onunciation of this word, who make the first syllable || CHA/FFERY, tshaf-fé-ré. n. s. aa) 4 
an to Mr. Sheridan's, Scott's, and Eatick's, whe make CHA/FFINCH, are hyn itl Pad ee ew Li eer 
kt short. Eee Principles, G0. WV. because it delights in chaff. Phillips, 

CE/RUSED*, sé’-raste. a. Washed with the prepa- || CHA’FFLESS, tshaf-lés. a, Without chaff. Shak. 
ration of white lead. Beawmont and Fletcher. piper bed es tshaf’-wéed. n.s. An herb; the 

ion: Sica Ge aad ve" CHA'FFY, tshif-@. a, Like chaff 

CES: ‘REAN, sé-zh/-ré- n.a. The Cesarean section CHA‘FINGDISH tshd/-fing-dish. ns. A portable 
is cutting a child out of the womb, when it cannot | te for coals. Bacon. ; 

“8 - F saab Ep it 2 = first gave| CHAGRIN, eo n’.n.8. (chagrin, Fr.] Il hu- 
the name of Carsar to the Roman family. !| mour; vexation. Pope. 

Cc —_ BeTIOUD, obanph-thehy te. a. icomet, Lat.J || 7 CHAGRIN, sha-gréén’. v.a. To vex; to put 

ade of turfs. : out of temper. 

CESS §, 88s. n.s. {from cense.] A levy upon the in-|] CHAIN §, tshdne. m. s. [chaiae, Fr.) A series of finks 
habitants ofa p ace, acco ing to ir Pp rty. fastened one within another. ren, A bond; a 
a, The act of laying rates, bounds, or limits. || ™anacle. A on 2 series linked together; as, of 

rakspeare. causes, or thoughts. Hammond. 

To CESS, sés. v.a. Torate. S To CHAIN, tshane. v. a. To fasten with a chain. 


To CESS, s@s. v. n. To omit a 1 duty. Shak. To enslave. Prior. To keep by a chain. 

CESSA‘TION, sés-sh'-shdn. n.s. [cessativ, Lat.) A!| Knolles. To unite, Shakspeare. 
stop ; a rest. Hayward. Vacation. Woodward, End || CHA/INPUMP, tshane’-pamp. n. s. A pump used 
of action. Arbuthnot. A pause of hostility, without in large English vessels, which is double, so that 

“ace. King Charles, '| one mses as the other falls. Raleich. . 

CESSA’ VIT’, sés-sh/-vit. n.s. t.] A writ that! CHA‘INSHOT, tshane’-shét. n.s. Two bullets or 
lies upon this general ground, that the person, | half bullets, fastened together by a chain. Wise- 
against whom it is brought, hath, for two years,!| maz. ; 
omitted to perform such service, as he is obliged | CHA‘INWORK, tshane’-wiirk. n. s. Work with 
by his tenure. C i} open spaces like the links of a chain. 1 Kings. 


‘owel. : 
CESSIBI'LITY, sés-sé-bil/-4-1é. n. s. The quality of || CHAIR §, tshdre. 52. n. s, [chair, Fr.] A movable 
iving way. Digby. seat. Pope. A seat of justice, or of authority, 
CESS LE, sts'-st-b]. 405. a. Easy to give way. 


Dieby. 
CE’S 1ON sésh’-shin. n.s. [cessio, Lat.] Retreat. 
Bacon. Resignation; the act of yielding up. T'em- 
. A manner of ee me AB ecclesiastical benefice. ; 
CE/SSIONARY, sésh/-shé-d-né-ré. a. A cessionarry | Cc E, shaze. n. s. [chaise, Fr.] A carriage drawn 
bankrupt is one who has delivered up all his effects. || by one or more horses, Addison. 
Martin. The vulgar, wl inted with the spolli 
CE/SSMENT, sés/-mént, 7. s. An assessment or tax. | ay ike werkand ieeaciat af ies Feeuek aettentien. m4 
Diet. i} apt to suppose it a plural, and callasingle carriage a 
CE’SSOR, sés/-sir. 98, 166. n.s. He that ceaseth || shay; and the polite seem sometimes at a loss, whether 
or neglecteth so long to perform a duty, as to in-! they should not consider it as both singular and plural; 
eur the danger of law. Cowel. A taxer WS ensacd || but the best usage seems to have determined it to be, in 
s ; 3 . "|| this respect, regular, and to make the plural chaises. W. 
CESTs, sést.n. s. [cestus, Lat.] The girdle of aledy. CHA‘LCEDONY?, kal’-sé-dé-né. n.s. See Car- 
tollins. CEDONY. 
CE/ST US, sés'as n.s. The girdle of Venus. Bp. || CHALCO’GRAPHER, kAl-kdg’-gri-for. 353. n. $. 


Taylor. [xadxo pager} An engraver in brass. 
CE/SURE®, sé/-shdre. n.s. See Cxsura. The CHALC ‘GRAPHY, kal-kédg’-gra-f@. n. s. En- 


_ 





|| Shak. vehicle borne by men; a sedan. Pope. 

|| A vehicle drawn by one horse. T. Warton. 

CHA‘IRMAN, tshire’-min. 88. n.s. The president 
of an assembly. Watts. One whose rade it is to 

yt! a sedan chair. Dryden. 

HAIS 





close of a verse. B. Jonson. ving in brass. 

CET A/CEOUS, sé-ta/-shds, 357. a. [cete, Lat.]} Of || CHALDE’E*, kil-dé. a. Relating to the language 
the whale kind. Brown. of Chaldea. Bp. Watton. 

CE/TERACH#. n. s. [ceterach, Fr.] A plant; the|| CHA’LDER, _ tsha/-dér. ) {[tshaw’-drin, 
scale-fern. Colgrave. CHA‘LDRON, tshd/-dran. 417. ¢ Sheridan : 

C FA UT. A note in the scale of musick. Shak. || CHA/UDRON, tshd’-dran. tshal’-drin, 


Perry and Jones.) n.s. A dry English measure 
of coals, consisting of thirty-six bushels heaped up, 
according to the sealed bushel kept at Guildhall, 
London. ‘The chaldron should weigh two thou- 
sand pounds. Chambers. 

CHA‘LICE, tshal’-Is. 142. n.s. [ealiz, Lat.]} A cup; 
a bowl. Shak. A cup used in acts of worship. 
Stilling fleet. ; 

CHA‘LICED, tshal’-list. 359. a. Having a cell or 
cup: as a flower. Shakspeare. 

CHALK §, tshawk. 402. n. s. [ceale, Sax.] _A white 
fossil, reckoned a stone, but by some ranked among 
the boles. Chambers. Mortimer. 

CHALK P solhegaes An inferiour thing for what is 


To CHALK, tshawk. v. a. To rub with chalk. Hnu- 
dibras. To manure with chalk. Mortimer. To 
mark out as with chalk. Shakspeare. ' 

CHALK-CUTTER, tshawk’-két-tir. 2. s. A man 
that digs chalk. Woodward. ; ; 

CHALK-PIT, tshawk’-pit. n.s. A pit in which chalk 


CHACOON ¥* tshd-kéén/. n. s. [chacona, Span.] A 
dance, like a saraband. 

CHAD, shdd. n.s. A sort of fish. Carew. 

To CHAFE 4, tshafe. v. « [echenfer, Fr.} To warm 
with rubbing. Sidney. ‘To heat by rage or hurry. 
Shak. To perfume. Suckling. To make angry. 


T> CHAFF, tshale, v. ». T Toh 

‘0 : .v.n, To . Spenser. To fret 

against any thing. psa a 

CHAFE, tshafe. n. s, A heat; a rage. Camden. 

CHAFE-W AX, tshdfe’-waks. n.s. An officer be- 
longing to the Lord Chancellor, who fits the wax 
for the sealing of writs.* Harris. 

CHA‘FER, tshafe/-dr. 98. n.s. [cearon. Sax.] An 
insect; a sort of yellow beetle. 7'. Warton. 

CHA‘FERY, tshaje’-é-ré. n.s. A forge in an iron 


mill. 
CHAFF 4, tshaf. n. s. [eeap, Sax.) The husks of 
corn. Shak. Any thing worthless. Beaum. and F7. 
To CHA’FFER §, tshAf-far. v. n. [kauffen, Germ.] 
To treat about a in. Wictiffe. Dryden. ae 
is du, 


To CHAFFER, tshaf-fir. v.a. To buy. To ex- ; 
CHALK-STONE®, tshAwk’-sténe. n. s. A small 


change. Spenser. 
CHA TFER®, tshéf’-far. n.s. Merchandise. Skelton. | iece of chalk. Isaiah. cre 
CHA‘FFERER, tsh4f-fir-dr. n.s. A buyer. || CHA‘/LKY, tshiwk’-ké. a. Consisting of chalk. 


CHA‘FFERN, tsbAf-férn. n.s. A vessel for heating'| Shak: . Impregnated with chalk. i 
water. ai To CHALLENGE aay eve v. a. (challenger, 


ES ES 





CHA 


Fr.] ‘To call another to answer for an offence by |; 
combat. Shak. 'To call toa contest. Dryden. To || 
accuse. Mn sa) Net ebject to the impartiality of 
any oue. ; claim as due. Hooker. To 
call to the performance of conditions. Peacham, || 
CHA’/LLENGE, tshal’-Jénje. n. s. A summons to || 
combat. Shak. A demand of something as due. |) 
Wiclifie. An exception taken against persons; as, 
in assize, to the jurors, or any one of them, by the | 
yrisoner at the bar. Shakspeare. 
CHA’‘LLENGEABLE*, tehal’-lénje-t-bl. a. That 
may be called to account. Sadler. 
CHALLENGER, tshAl’-lén-jar. n. s. One that de- 
fies another to combat. Shak. One that claims su- 
riority. Shak. A claimant. Hooler. 
CHALY’BEAN*, ké-lib’-¢-dn. a. Relating to steel 
well wrought or tempered. Milton. 
CHALY’BEATE, ki-Iib’-bé-41. 91. a. [chalybs, Lat.J 
Impregnated with iron or steel. Ar/uthnot. 
CHAM®, kam. n. s. [Pers.] The sovereign priuce 
of Tartary ; a lord of the Persian court. Shak, 
CHAMA’DE, shi-mide’. n. s. [Fr.] The beat of 
the drum which declares a surrender. Addison. 
CHA’/MBER 4, tshame’-bar. 542. n. s. [chambre, Fr] 
An apartment in a house. Shak. Any reti 
room. Any cavity or hollow. Sharp. court of 
justice. Ayliffe. The lower ae gun where 
the charge is lodged. A small piece of ordnance. 
Camden. The cavity where the powder is lodged 


in a mine. 
is ie have in this word departed from Mr. Sheridan and 
. Kenrick, because [ think the best usage has entirely 
depaited from them, About thirty years ago [i. ¢. about 
1770) the first syllable of chamber was universally pro- | 
nounced so as to rhyme with palm, psalm, &c., but since |) 
that time it has been gradually narrowing to the slender 
sound of a in came, fame, &c., and seems now to be fully |; 
established in this sound. This, however, isto be regret- | 
ted, as it militates with the laws of syllabication: there 
are few words in the language, which we cannot so di- | 
vide into parts as to show by this division the quantity of 
the vowels; this word forms an exception; for mb be- 
ing uncombinable consonants, we cannot end the first 
syllable with @ ; and if we join m to it, the a becomes 
short, and requires another sound. But if twosuch words 
as Cam and bridge could not resist the blind force of 
custom, which has for so many years reduced them to 
Camebridge, — 8 we wonder that chamber 
and cambrick, Tinmouth and Yarmouth, should yield 
to the same unrelenting tyrant ? . 


CHAMBER of London. The city of London ob- 
tained the title of Camera Regis some centuries 
since. Shakspeare. 

To CHA'MBER, tshime’-bar. c. nr. To be wanton. | 


Niccols. 
7’0o CHAMBER’, tshame’-bar. v.a. To shut up as |) 


in achamber. Shakspeare 
| 
I} 


' 








' 
i 


CHA/MRER-COUNCIL®, tshhme’-bér-kdtin’-sil. 


#8. Private or secret council. Shakspeare. 

CHA/MBER-COUNSEL+*, _ tshame’-bar-kddin’-sél. 
n.s. A counsellor who delivers his private opin- 
ion, but does not plead in the, court of law. 

CHA‘/MBER-HANGING#®, tshdme’-bar-hing’-ing. 
n. 8. The tapestry or other furniture of a chamber. 
Shakspeare. 

CU\/MBER-PRACTICE®, tshAme/-bir-prik’-tis. 
The practice of Jawyers, who give their advice 
privately, without appearing in court. Burke. 

CHA‘MBERER, tshdme’-bar-dr. n. s. A man of in- 
trigue. Shak, A chamberlain, Huloet, Chaucer. 

CHA/MBERFELLOW, _ tshame’-bar-fél-ld. ns. 
One that lies in the same chamber. S , 

CUA/MBERING*, tshame’-bar-ing. n. s. Intrigue ; 
wantonness. Romans. 

CHA‘MBERLAIN, tshame’-bar-lin. 208. n.s. An 
officer of state. Shak. A servant who has the care 
of the chambers. Shak, A receiver of rents and 
revennes. Romans. 

CHA‘MBERLAINSHIP, tshame’-bar-Hn-ship. 7. s. 
The oftice of a chamberlain. 

CHA/MBERMAID, tshame’-bar-nide. n. s. A maid 
whose business it is to dress a lady, and wait in 
her chamber 33. Jonson. 








| CHAMPY'GNON, sh&m-pla’-yan. n. s, [Fr.] A kind 


CHA 


| 559.—Flte, fir, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


CHA‘MBLET*, or CHA/MELOT®, kAm/-lét: n. s 
See CameELor. 

To CHA/MBLET, kAm/-lé. v. a. To vary; to vari- 
egate. 

CHA/MBREL of a Hore. ikin-bril. nt. The 
joint or bending of the upper part of the hinder 

CHAME’LEON, kA-me- bd. n. §. xopdsdewr] 
An animal which is said to assume the colour o 
those things to which it is applied. Shakspeare. 

To CHAME/LEONIZE*, = kfi-mév-Ié-dn-dze. v. a. 
To change into many colours. Dict. 

To CHA‘MFER, tshm’-far. v. a. ‘To ch@nnel; to 
make furrows or gutters upon a column. ‘T'o wrin- 
kle. S : 

CHA’MEER, tshim’-far. Qn.s. A small furrow 

CHA/MFRET,, tshim/-frét. § on a column, 

CHA/MLET, {cfuy-lét. n. 8. Stuff made originally 
of camel's hair. Peacham, 

CHA/MOIS, sha-mdd’. [sbdm’4, Perry.] n. s. [Fr.] 
An animal of the goat kind, whose skin is made 
into soft leather, called oo shammy. Deut. 

CHA’MOMILE, kim‘-}-mlle. 353. n. s. See Camo- 


MILE. 

To CHAMP §, tshdmp. v. a. [champayer, Fr.] To 
bite with a frequent action of the teeth. Bacon. To 
devour with the teeth. Spectator. 

To CHAMP, tshimp. v. n. To perform frequently 
the action of biting. Sidney. 

CHAMPA‘GNE*, shdm-pane’. n. s. i Cham- 
Bren in France.] _Wine so called. Thomson. 

CHA‘MPAIGN §, shim-padne’. n. s. [campagne, I'r.] 

CHAMPA! i te Os fla 

id GN*, a. en, or flat. 

CHAUMPAIN®, ’ ¢ Shdin-pane’, § “700M oF 

ia er hepa tsham/-par. n. s. A biter, or nibbler. 

Spectator. 

CHA/MPERTORS, shAm’-par-tars. n. s. [cham- 
parteur, Fr.] Such as move suits, and pursue, at 
their proper costs, to have part of the gains. Cowed. 

CHA’MPETRY, shim’-pé-iré. n. s. A maintenance 


of any man in his suit, u condition to have 
efits thin whan & ls rorovered. ‘Behe pers 


of mushroom. Dryden. 

CHA/MPION §, tshéim/-pé-dn. n. s. [champion, Fr.] 
A man who undertakes a cause in sin combat. 
Bacon. A hero. Shak. [In law. pion is 
taken for him that trieth the combat in his own 
case, as well as him that fighteth in the case of 
another. Covel. 

To CHA/MPION, tshim/-pé-dn. v. a. To challenge 


to the combat. Shakspeare. 

CHA/MPIONESS*, /-pd-iin-ts, n.s. A female 
warriour. Fairfax. 

CHANCE §, tshAnse. 78, 79. n. s. [chance, Fr.] For- 
tune. Shak. The act of fortune. Bacon. Accident. 
Hakewill. Event; success. Shak, Misfortune ; un- 
lucky accident. Shak. Possibility of any occur- 


rence. Milton. 
CHANCE, tshanse. a. rig pew by chance. Dryd. 
CHANCE*, tshinse. ad. By chance. Gray. 


To CHANCE, tshanse. v.n.'To happen. S re. 
CHA UL, tshdnse’-fal. a. Hacky dew: 
ser, Ob. J. 
CHANCE-MEDLEY, tshinse-méd/-lé. n.s. [chau 
and melle, jot Bae casual slaughter of a man, not 
altogether without the fault of the slayer. Cowe/. | 
CHA’NCEABLE, tshdn’-sd-bl. a. Accidental. Sidn. 
CHA/NCEL }, tshin’-s@l. n. s. [cancelli, Lat.) The | 
eastern of the church, in which the altar is 


laced. Hooker. 
1A’NCELLOR, tshfn/-sél-lér. n.s. [cancellarius, 
Lat.] The highest judge of the law, who has power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and sub- 
jecteth himself only to the law of nature and con- 
science. Cowel.—Chancellor in the Ecclesiastical 
Court : a bishop’s lawyer, to direct the bishops ia 
matters of judgement. Ayliffe. Chancellor of a 
cdthedral : a dignitary, whose office it is to super- 
intend the regular exercise of devotion. Chancellor 
of the exchequer: an officer who sits in that court, 
and in the exchequer ar pal and alsq manages 





CHA 


CHA 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dfl ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


the royal revenhe. Cowel. Chancellor of a uni- 
versity : the principal magistrate. Chancellor o 
the order of the garter; an officer who seals the 
commissions and mandates of the chapter. Chamb. 

CHA’NCELLORSHIP, tshan’-sél-ldr-ship. n. s. The 
office of chancellor. Camden. 

CHA‘NCERY, tshan’-sdr-é. n. s. The court of equity 
and conscience. Cowel. 

CHA‘/NCRE$, shingk’-dr. 416. n. s. [chancre, Fr.] 
An ulcer usually arising from venereal maladies. 


Wiseman, 
CHA’/NCROUS, shingk’-ras. a. Ulcerous. Wiseman. 
shhn-dé-ldér’. n.s, [Fr.] A branch 


CHANDELIER, 
for candles. , 

CHA‘NDLER, tshdn’-didr. n.s. An artisan who 
makes and sells candles. Shak. Formerly, a can- 
diestick, A corn-chandler, a seller of corn. 

CHA‘NDLERLY*, tshand’-ldr-lé, a. Like @chan- 
dler. Milton. 

CHA‘NDLERY*, tshfind’-lé-ré. n.s. The articles 
sold by a chandler. 

CHA'NDRY*, tshdnd’-ré. n.s. The place where the | 
candles are kept. B. Jonson. 

CHA‘ NFRIN, shan/-fcin. n. s. The forepart of the 
head of a horse. Farrier’s Dictionary. 

To CHANGE 4, tshanje. 74. v. a. [changer, Fr.] To 
put one thing in the place of another. Bacon. To| 
quit any thing for the sake of another. South. To} 
give and take reciprocally. Bp. Taylor. To alter. 
Shak. To mend the disposition. Shak. To discount 
a larger piece of money into several smaller, Swi/?. 

gy This word, with others of the same form, such as 
— strange, mange, &c. are, in the Weat of Eng- | 
land, — with the short sound of 4 in ran, man, 
&c. same may be observed of the a in the first 
a eg of angel, ancient, &c. which, in that part of 
the kingdom, sounda like the article an; and this, 
though disagreeable to a London ear, and contrary to. 
the best usage, which forms the only rule, is more ana- 
logical than pronouncing them as if written chain | 
strainge, aincient, aingel, &c., for wo find every other 
vowel in this situation short, as revenge, hinge, spunge, 

v.n. To undergo change. 
re 


Cc. * 
To CHANGE, tshaAnje. 
, as the moon. ‘ 


Shak . To change 

CI LANGE, tshAnje. n.s. An alteration of the state of 
any thing. Job. A succession of one thing in the 
place of another. Dryden, The time in which the | 
moon begins a new monthly revolution. Bacon. 
Novelty. Shak. [In ri An alteration of the 
order in which a set of ws sounded, Holder. | 
That aN a ——, Judges. ergs 
money. Swi/?. jor exchange ; a place for 
proses affairs. 1 Bxrange wae 

CHA’/NGEABLE, tshanje’-4-bl. a. Subject to change. | 


-hecabeg. Possible to be changed. Arbut/mot. 
Having the quality of exhibiting different appear- 


ances. ent ani 
CHA’NGEABLENESS, tshdnje’-4-bl-nés. n. s. In- 
— Sidney. Susceptibility of change. 


CHA‘NGEABLY, tshdnje’-A-blé. ad. Inconstantly. 

CH A/NGEFUL, tshadnje’-fl. a. Full of change. | 

sSpersey. } 

CHA‘NGELESS%, tshanje’-lés. a. Constant. Sidney. | 

CHA/NGELING, tshanje’-ling. n.s. A child left or! 

taken in the Leese of another. Spenser. An idiot; 
ryden 











a natural. . One apt to change. Shak. 
Any thi gee Shakspeare. 
CHA’NGER, tshane’-jar. n.s. One employed in 


changing or discounting money. St. John, One 
who alters the form of any thing. G. Fletcher. One 
who forsakes the cause which he had espoused. 
Prov, xxiv. 

CHA‘NNEL f, tshin’-nél, 99. n. s. [chanel, Fr.] The 
hollow bed of running waters. Spenser. Any cavi- 
ty drawn longways. Dryden. A strait or narrow 
sea between two countries. A gutter or furrow of 
a pillar. A kennel in the street. Shakspeare. 

To CHA'NNEL, tshan’-nél. v. a. To cut in channels. 


CHA/NSON®. n.s. [Fr.] A song. Shakespeare, | 
To CHA'NT §, tshdnt. vr. a. [chanter, Fr.] To sing. | 


gece To celebrate by song. Bp. Bramhall. 

© sing in the cat service. 

To CHA'NT, tshant. 78. v. n. To sing. Amos. 

CHANT, tshant. 79. n.s. Song; melody. Milton. A 
part of cathedral service, with and without the 
Wee Mason, 

CHA‘NTER, tshin’-tdr. n.s. A singer ; a songster. 
Wotton. The chief singer ; the priest of a chantry. 


G R 
CHANTICLEER, tshAn’-té-kidér. n.s. [chanter and 
elair, Fr.) The name given to the cock, from the 
clearness and loudness of his crow. S . 
CHANTRESS, tshin’-trés. n.s. A woman singer. 


ilton. 

CHA/NTRY, tshdn/-tré. n.s. A chapel endowed 
with revenue for priests to sing mass for the souls 
of the donors, . 

CHA‘OS §, ki/-6s, 353. n. s. [ydos.] The mass of matter 
sup to be in confusion before it was divided 

yy the creation into its } er classes and elements. 


ley, Confusion. — Any thing where 
the parts are undistinguished, Dem: x 
CHAO'TICK, ka-dt’-ik. a. Confused. Derham. 


To CHAP $, tshép. v. a. [yppan, Sax. to open.] To 
break into hiatus, or gapings. Lilly. 

eP The etymology of this word will not suffer us to write 
it chop; and universal usage will not permit us to pro- 
nounce it chap: so that it must be classed among those 
incorrigible words, the pronunciation and orthography 
of which must ever be at variance, W. 


CHAP, tshdp. n.s. A cleft ; an aperture. Burnet. 


|| CHAP, tshdp. n. s. The upper or under part of a 


beast’s mouth. 

To CHAP*. v.n, [ceapian, Sax.] To cheap or 
cheapen. 

CHAP*, tship. n.s. An abbreviation of chapman. 
Often used to designate a person of whom a con- 

temptuous opinion is entertained. 

CHAPE §, tshape. n.s. [chappe, Fr.] The catch of 
any thing, by which it ts held in its place. Shak, 
CHAPEAU+*, shi-pd’. n.s. [Fr.] A nat; and, in 

heraldry, a cap or coronet. 

CHA’PEL §, tshap’-@l. n. s. [capella, Lat.] A building 
adjoining to a church, as a parcel of the same or 
eatre. called a chapel of ease. Correl. 

To CHA’PELS, tshAp’-4). v.a. To deposit ina chapel. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

CHA’PELESS, tshdpe’-lés. a. Wanting a chape. 
Siakspeare. 

CHA’‘PELLANY, tship’-pél-lén-né. n.s. A place 
os within some church, and dependent there- 
on. Ayliffe 


CHA’P RY, tship’-pél-ré. n.s. The jurisdiction of 


a chapel, 

CHA BERON, ship-tr-div. n.s.[Fr.] A kind of 
hood or cap. Camden. 

iy For tho pronunciation of the last syllable, see the 
word Encone. éf 

To CHA/PERON®*, sh4p-dr-3dn’. v. a. To attend on 
a lady in a publick assembly. - 

CHA‘PFALLEN, tshdp’-faln. a. Having the mouth 
shrunk ; silenced. B. Jonson. 

CHA’PITER, tshap’-@-tar. n.s. [chapiteau, Fr] The 
upper part or capital of a pillar. E-rod. 

CHA/PLAIN 4, tshdp’-lin. 208. n. s, [capellanus, Lat.] 
He that performs divine service in a chapel. Shak. 
One that officiates.in domestick worship. Siwi/t. 

CHA’‘PLAINCY*, tshdp/-lin-sé. n. s. The office of a 

chaplain. Swift. : 

CHA’PLAINSHIP, tshap’-lin-ship. n.s. The office 
of a chaplain. Milton. The possession or revenue 
of a chapel. 

CHA'PLESS, tshdp/-lés. a. Without any flesh about 
the mouth. Shakspeare. 

CHA/PLET §, tshap’-lét. n. s. fatapele Fr.] A gar- 
land or wreath worn about the head. Shakspeare. 
A string of beads used in the Romish church. [Ia 
architecture.] A little moulding carved into round 
beads, pearls, or olives. A tufl of feathers on the 

sacock’s head. 

CHA’PLET®, tshdp/-lét. ms. A small chapel or 
shrine. Liammond. = 


CHA CHA 
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Sa 
CHA‘PMAN, tshap’-man. 88. .s. [ceapman, Sax.] ,,; CHAYRCOAL, tshdr’-kdle. n. s."[from To chark, to 
A cheapener ; a seller ; a market-man. Shakspeare. burn.] Coal made by burning wood under turf. 
CHA'PPY®, tshOp’-pé. a, Clefi ; cut asunder. Bacon. 
CHAPS, tshdps. n. s. The mouth of a beast of prey.|| CHARD, tshard. n. s. {charde, Fr.] Chards of arti- 
or ° chokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, tied 
veo? , or CHAPPED, tshdpt. part. pass. [from Sr up all over but the top, in straw. 


‘o Chap. . Chards of beet, are plants of white 
CHAPTE! §, tshAp’-tdr. 2. s. [chapitre, Fr.] A di- beet transplanted. Mortimer. 
vision of a book, Burnet. An assembly of the cler- 


To CHARGE 4, tsharje. v.a. [charger, Fr.] To in- 
gy of a cathedral or collegiate church. Cowel. The trust; to commission for a certain purpose, Genesis. 
place where delinquents receive discipline and ‘To impute as a debt. Dryden. To impute as a 
correction, Aylijfe. A decretal epistle. Aylise. crime. Dryden, To impute to, as cost. Arindhnot. 

—Clutpter-house: the place in which assemblies of || ‘To impose as a task. Tillctson, To accuse. Wake, 
the clergy are held. Ayliffe. To challenge. Numbers. To command ; to enjoin. 

To CHA PTER®, tshap’~dr. va. To tax; to correct. St. Mark. ‘To yt gg j, to attack. Shak, To 
Dryden. burden}; to load. . ‘To cover with something 

CHA’PTREL, tship’-trél. n. s. The capitals of pil- expire Addison. To load a gun; to put to 

I 


lars, or pilasters. Moxon, expense. South. 
CHAR, tshar, n.s. A fish found in Winander-mere || 7’ CHARGE, tsharje. v.n. To make an onset. 








in Lancashire. Gray. Granville. 
To CHAR, tshar. v. a. To burn wood to a black cin- || CHARGE, tsharje. n.s. Care; custody. Fairfax. 
der. Woodward. Precept; mandate. Hooker, Commission; trust 
CHAR §, tshire. n.s. [eyppe, Sax. work.) Work|| conferred. Pope. Accusation; imputation, Shak, 
done by the day; a single job or task. Shak The n or thing intrusted to the care of anoth- 


To CHAR, tshare. v. n. To work by the day, with-|| er. Milton. An exhortation of a judge to a jury ; 
out being a hired servant. or bishop to his clergy. Dryden. Expense ; cost. 
icy “ As the maid that milks, Spenser. In later times commonly used in the plu- 
“ And does the meanest chars."—Shakspeare. ral, charges. Bacon. Onset. Bacon. The signal 

In Ireland they seem to have retained the genuine|| to fall upon enemies. Dryden. The posture of a 
ronunciation of this, as well as many other old Eng- weapon fitted for the attack. Shak. A load, or 
ish words; I mean that witich is agreeablo to the or- burthen. Shak. What any thing can bear. Ba- 
thogvanhy. and rhyming with tar. In England it is con. ‘The quantity of powder ball put into a 


generally heard like chatr, to sit on, and its compound : : - a 
char-woman like chairwoman. Skinner, I know, ad- n. A sort of ointment applied to the inflamma 


mits that the word may be derived from the Dutch 
keeren, to sweep; and Junius spells the word chare, and 
tells us the Saxons have the same word spelled cyrre, . P 
signifying business or charge ; but, be ita derivation what || CHA/RGEABLE a a. Expensive; cost- 
it will, either the orthography or the pronunciation! ly. Hayward. imputab e, as a debt or crime. 
ought to be altered; for, aa it stands at present, it iso Routh. Subject to charge. S 


tions and sprains of horses. Furrier’s Dict. [In 
heraldry.) That which is borne upon the colour. 


Peacham, 


singular and disgraceful anomaly. W. CHA/RGEABLENESS, tsha -ja-bl-nds. n.s. Ex- 
To CHAR*, tsbare. v. a, To perform a business. Ray. nse; cost. le. 
CHAR-WOMAN, tshare’-wiim-adn. n. s. A woman|; CHA/RGEABLY, tshar’-ja-blé. ad. Expensively. 
hired for odd work, or single days. Swi/t. Ascham. , 
CHA‘/RACT™®, or CHA/RECTS, kar’-kt. n.s. An|| CHA‘/RGEFUL, tsharje/-fal. a. Expensive ; costly. 
inscription, Skelton. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
CHA/RACTER §, kar’-Ak-tar. 353. n.s. [eharacter,|| CHA'/RGELESS*, tshirje’-lés, a. Cheap; unex- 
Lat.) A mark; a stamp. Wicliffe. A letter used in nsive. 
writing or printing. Biskunre. The hand or|| CHA/RGER, tshar’-jar. 98. n.s. A large dish. Se. 


manner of writing, Spenser. A representation of Matt. The horse of a military officer. Aersey. : 
personal qualities, Denham. An account of any || CHA‘RILY, tshd/-ré-lé. ad. Warily. Shakspeare. 
thiag. Addison, The person with his assemblage || CHA/RINESS, tshd’-ré-nés. n. s. Caution; nicety. 
of qualities; a personage. Dryden. Personal Shak . 
y alga particular constitution of the mind. CHARIOT §, tshfr’-ré-fit. 543. n. s. [ear-rhod, 
’ope. Adventitious qualities impressed by a post || Welsh.) A wheel carriage of pleasure, or state. 
or office. Atterbury. Shak, “A car in which men of arms were ancient- 
To CHA/RACTER, kar’-Ak-tir. v. a. To inscribe ; ly placed. 2 Chron. A lighter kind of coach with 
to engrave. Nik. ‘To describe, Beaumand Fl.|| only front seats, Prior. 
CHA/RACTERISM?®, kAr’-Ak-tar-tzm. n. 8. The dis- to If th‘e word is ever heard as if written charrot, it is 


tinction of character. Bp. Hail. 7 only tolerable in the most familiar pronunciation ; the 
CHARACTERUSTICAL, kfr-Ak-t4-ris’-18-kal, least solemnity, or even precision, must necessarily re- 
CHARACTERUSTICK, kar-tk-té-ris’-tik. 509. § |; tain the sound of i, and give it three syllables. W. 


a. That which constitutes the character. Woodward. |! To CHA/RIOT, tshar-ré-dt. v a To convey ina 
CHARACTERUSTICALLY®*, — k&r-fik-té-ris’-té- || chariot. Milton. : 
kal-lé, ad. In a manner which distinguishes |} CHA/RIOT-MAN®, tshdr’-ré-dt-man. n. s. The 
character. Spenser. driver of a chariot. 2 Chron. 
CHARACTERUSTICALNESS, kér-fk-té-ris’-14- 
ksil-nés. n.s. The quality of being peculiar to a 
cheracter. : 
CHARACTERISTICK, kf&reik-té-ris/-thk. mn. s. 
‘That which constitutes the character. Pope. 
CHARACTERISTICK of a Logarithm. The 
same with the index or exponent, — 
To CHA‘/RACTERIZE, kdr’-dk-té-+ize, r.a. To 
give a character of the personal qualities of any 


CHARIOTE ER, tshdr-ré-dt-téér’. n. s. He that 
drives the chariot. Dryden. 

CHA/RIOT-RACE, tshir’-ré-dt-rise. n. s. A sport 
where chariots were driven for the prize. Addison. 

CHA’/RITABLE, tshdr’-é-t4-bl. a. Kind in giving 
alms. Bp. Taylor. Kind in judging of others. Shak. 

CHA/RITABI EN ESS", tshar -}-ta-bl-nés. 2. s. The 
exercise of charity; vere re to charity. Milton. 

CHA/RITABLY, tshar’-d-t4-blé, ad. Kindly; be- 


— _ To we. or imprint. Hale. To}} nevolently. a sv 6 n 
mark with a stamp. inot. CHA/RITATIVE* r’-¢-4-tlv. a, Disposed to 
CHARACTERLESS, kfir’-dk-tdr-lés. a, Without al] ~ tenderness. Fell.’ 
character. Shakspeare. ; CHA/RITY 6§, tshar’-0-té. 160. n. s. [charitas, Lat. 
CHA’RACTERY, kar’-Ak-tir-ré. n. s. Impression ;| Tenderness ; kindness; ; sain io Poe, 
mark. Shakspeure, | Dryden. The theological virtue of universal leve. 


CHARA'DE*, shi-rade’. n.s. [Fr.] A species of |) Hooker, Liberality to the poor. Dryden. Alms. Shak. 
riddle, usually in verse. Graves. ' To CHARK, tshark. v.n. [perhaps from char.] To 
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—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—dil nd méve, ndr, ndt ;—tabe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pdiind ;—thin, THs, s—thin, THIS. 
burn to a ye see gait as wood is “purn to a black cinder, as wood is burned to make|| A term at the game of tennis, signifying the spc to make|| A term at the _ of tennis, signifying the spot 


charcoal. where a ball falls, beyond which the adversary 
CHARUAT AN §, shar’-l4-tin. 528. n. s. [charlaten, musi strike his ball to aein a chase. Shak 
Fr.] A quack; a mountébank. Brown. CHASE-GUN, tshase’-gan. x. s. Guns in the forepart 
CHA LATA/NICAL, shar-li-tan’-¢-kal. a. Quack-|| _ of the ship. Dryden. 
ish. Cowley. CHA’SEABLE®, or CHA‘CEABLES®, tshase’-i-bl. 
CH A/RLATANRY, shfu’-ld-tin-ré. nn. s. Wheed- 


a. Fit for the chase, Gower. 
ling; deceit. 


CHASER, tsha’-sdr. n. s. Hunter; pursuer ; driver. 
CHARLES'S-WAIN, tshirlz/-iz-whne’. ns. [karl-|| Shakspeare, An enchaser. 
wagn, Goth.} The northern constellation, ealled || CHASM, kizm, 353, n.s, [ydopa.] A breach un- 
the Bear. Brown closed. "Tack. A place unfilled ; a vacuity. Dryden. 
CHA’‘RLOCK, tshiu’-ldk. nm. s. [cerlice, Sax.) A/| CHA’SMED*®, kaz'méd. a. Having gaps or openings. 
weed among the corn with a yellow flower. || CH1A‘S SSELA S, shits’-sé-kis. gr r.JAsortof grape. 
CHARMS, got ns. {charme, Fr.] Words, or | _ 


CHASTE §, tshaste. a. [custus, Pure from all 
philtres,or characters. Something of power to sub- | commerce of sexes. Prior. Prey onenereel. Free 
due ition, and gain the affections, Rescummon.'| from obscenity, Watts. True to the marriage bed. 

To CHARM, tsharm, v. a. To fortify with charms | Titus, 
against evil. Shak. ‘To make pen by charms. | 
to. summon by incantation. Shak. ‘To subdue by 
some secret power. Jerem. To subdue the a 
by pleasure. Shak. ‘To tune; to te:nper. S 

To CHARMS, tsharm. v.n. To sound tarwonialy 
Mitton. 

CHA‘/RMED, tsharmd, a. Enchanted. 

CHA’RMER, tshar’-mar. n. s. One 5 has the 
power of charms, Deut. Word of endearment 
among lovers. Shenstone. 

CHA/RMERESS*, tsharm/-dr-és. n,s, An enchan- 
tress. Chaucer, 

CHA‘RMFUL®, tsharm/-fal. a. Abounding with 


serine) Alaa tshaste’-Ide. a, Having modest 


CHOSTELY. tshdste’-Ié. ad. Without incontinence ; 
purely. Shakspeare. Withont violation of decent 
ceremony. Beaumont and Fietcher. 

To CHA‘STEN, tslidse’-tn. 405. v. a. To correct; to 
punish, Proverts, 

° This word is sometimes falsely pronounced with the 
a short, so 4s to rhyme with fusten; but it is exactly 
under the same predicament as tho verb to haste, which, 
when formed into what is called an inchoative verb, be- 
— hasten, and with which chasten is a perfect 
rhyme. 


CHA‘/STENER’, tshise’-tn-dr. n.s. He who corrects. 


el t >= Co le 
CH NRA MING, seni. part. a. Pleasing in the |, CHA‘STENE SS; tshdste’-nés. ns. Chastity 5 purity. 
highest degree. & Daries. Purity of writing. Burnet 


CHA RMINGLY, Medr'ning W. ad. In such a rgan- To CHASTYSEs, leegaginarik yee [chastier, Fr.] To 
ner as to please exceedii ly. Shakspeare. tnish. uce to order; to repress. 

CHA’ IRMINGNESS, thar’ “ming-nés. x. s. The || CHASTISEABLE®, tshis-tize’-i-bl. a. Deserving 
rower of leesin chastisement. Sherwood. 
Soils. ches boner Milton mise) s. Correction } punishment. Shakspea 

CHA/RNEL-HOUSE, ane nél- ee n. §. [char a ISER*, tshas-tY-zar, n.s. He who cor corrects 
nier, Fr.) The place under churches where the punishment. Sir E. Sanlys, 
bones of the dead are Maree Shakspeare. Th ISTITY, tshils’-ie-té, SIL. ns. [castitas, Lat.] 

CHART §, kart, or tshirt. [tshart, Perry & Jones.}' way of the body. Shakspeare. Freedom from ob- 
n.s. [charta, Lat. ‘| A del delineation of coasts, for the | Sceuity. Shakspeare. Freedom from bad mixture 
use of sailors. Ar: of any kind, Bp, Compton. 

ky As this word is perfoetly anglicised, by cutting off || Xs I have in this word departed from Mr. Sheridan, and 
the a inthe Latin charta, and 9 in the Greek XapTMS, | several other speakers, in the sound of the a in the first 
we ought certainly to naturalize the initial letters by syllable, as no anulogy can be clearer than that which 
pronouncing them as in charter, charity, &c. ; but suc prevails in words of this termination, where the antepe- 
3s our fondness for Latin and Greek or ginals, that we | nultimate accent always shortens the vowel. Thus 
eatch at the shadow of a reason for pronouncing after thongh the a, e, and ¢, are long in humane, serene, and 
these languages, though in direct opposition to the divine, they are short in Aumanity, vr geen and drvini- 

i 





laws of our own. Thus we most frequently, if not | ty; and unless custom clearly forbids ich Ido not 
universally, bear this word pronounced as cart, a) believe is the case, eae | ought certainly to have the 
carriage, and perfuetly like the French carte. HW’. | @asL have marked it. W. 

CHA/RTEL*. See Canter. To CHAT, tshat. v. n. [contracted from chatter.) To 


CHARTER, tshAr’-tir. n. s. [charta, LatJ A writ- rate ; to converse at ease. Spenser, Dryden. 

wen evidence. Any writing, bestowing tere CHAT, tshAt. v. a. To talk of. Shakspeure. 

or rights, Shak, Privi ; immunity. Shak CHAT, tshat. n.s. dle talk; prate. Shakspeare, 
CHA/RTER-LAND*, tshar’-tir-ldnd. xn. s. "Buch CHAT. tshat. n.s. ‘The keys of trees. 

land as a man holds ey charter. Coke. CHA TEA U%, shi-t0'. n.s. [Fr.] A castle. 
CHA‘/RTER-PARTY, “tshar’-tdr-par-té, n.s. [char- CHA'TELET®, tshit’-¢-lét, nm. s. [diminut. of cha- 


tre partie, Frj A eel relatii a a contract, of tea, Fr. A little castle. Climbers. 
which each party has a copy. CHA’‘TELLANY, tshit/él-lén, ns. The district 
CHARTERED, ishar’-tard. Po, a. Drivileged Shak.|| under the dominion of a castle, or 
CHA RTREUX®, shie’-t000. See ae A || CHA'TTEL, tshat-tl, 405, n. 8, [katila, Goth.] Any 
CHA RTRE USE*, shir’-trddze. brated || movable —- a term used in forms of law 
monastery of Carthusians. Shakspeare. Shak 
CHA‘/RTULARY*. See Cartucary. To CHA‘T TERS, tshiit/ hr. rv. n. [caqueter, Fr. ie 
CHA'RY, tsha/-ré. a, [ceapry, Sax.J Careful; cau-|| make a noise as a pie, or other unbarmonious 
tious. Carew. Isaiah. To make a noise by collision of the teeth. 


Jo CHASES, tshise. v. a. chaser, Fr.) To hunt.|| Dryden. To talk idly or carelessly. Jordan. 
Isciah. To pursue as an enemy. Judges. To drive }} CHA’T'T ER, tshav-tar. 2. s, Noise like that of a pie 
away. Proverbs. To follow a8 a thing desirable. or monkey. Swift. Idle prate.. 

‘To drive. Knolles. CHA’/TTERBOXS, tshat/-tiir-bdks. n. 8. ‘A word of 
To CHASE Metals. See To Excuse. contempt, applied to such as are perpetually talk- 
CHASE, tshase. n.s. Hunting. Somerville. Pursuit}| — ing idly. 

of any thing as game. Shakspeare. Fitness to be || CHA‘T’ ‘ERER, tshat’- tar-rii. nm. s. An idle talker. 

hunted. Shakspeare. Pursuit of an enemy. Baron.|| Sherwood. 

Pursuit of something as desirable. Dryden. ‘The || CHA’T'VERING*, tshiu’-tdr-lng. n.s. Idle or un- 

game hunted. Sidney. n ground stored with rofitable talk, Watis. 

such beasts as are hunted. ¢.—The cnasy || CHA'TTY*, tshav-ié, a, Chattering ; conversing 

of a gun, is the whole Arai or length. Chambers. j| freely, Mountagn. - 

% 


CHE CHE 


(C7 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


CHA’TWOOD, tshat’-wid. n. s. Little sticks ; fuel. chanicks, all those pieces of their machines that aré 

CHA‘UDRON*. ‘See CHawvron. double, and verfoctl alike, Chambers. 

CHAUMONTE'LLE, shd-mén-tél’. n. s. [Fr.] A || CHE/EKBONE, tshéék/-bone. n. s. The bone of the 
sort of pear. cheek. Psalm, iii. 

CHAUN$* tshawn. n.s. [Feonan, Sax.) A gap; a erg by Jowl*, Closeness ; proximity. Beaumont 





chasm. ogre. { letcher. 
To CHAUN*, tshhwn. v. n. To open. Sherwood. CHE/EKTOOTH, tshéék’-1d8th. n.s. The hinder 
CHAUNT*. See Cuant tooth or tusk. Joel 


CHA/VENDER, tshiv’-in-dar. n. s. (chevesne, Fr.] | CHE'EKED*, tshéékt. a. Brought near the cheek. 
The chub; a fish. Walton. Cotton. 
To CHAW §, tshAw. v.a. [ceopan, Sax. The old |} To CHEEP*, tshéép. v.n. To pule or chirp, like a 
past participle is chawen ; the modern, chawed.] To || young bird. Cotgrave. Ob. 7’. 
masticate ; to chew, Spenser, 'CHEER, tshéér. n. s. [chere, Fr.] Entertainment. 
CHAW, tshiw. n. s. The chap; the upper or under | Shakspeare. Invitation to ga vety. Shak, Gayety; 
art of a beast’s mouth, Ezekiel. | jollity. Shakspeare. Air of the countenance. Npen- 
CHA’W DRON, tshiw’-drain. n.s, Entrails. Shak. || ‘ser. Acclamation ; shout of triumph or applause. 
CHAWN®. See CHauy. | To CHEER, tshéér. v. a. 'To incite ; to encourage. 
CHEAP 4, tshépe. a. Rp soe Sax.] To be had ata|| Knolles. To comfort. Shak. To gladden. Pupe. 
low price. Locke small value. Si re. || To CHEER, tshéér. v.n. To grow gay. A. Philips. 
CHEAP, tshépe. n.s, Market ; bargain, Sidney. | CHE‘ERER, tshéf’-rar. n. s. Gladener; giver of 
To CHE’ APEN, tshé’-pn. 103. v.a. To ask the price || Bayety. Wotton. 
of aay Sees hakspeare. To lessen value. |} CHE/ERFUL, tshéér’-ftl, or tshér/-fl. a. Gay 5 full 


of life. Having an appearance of gayety. Proverbs. 
CHE/APENERY, tshé’-pn-dr, nv. s. A bargainer. whine 


Causing cheerfulness. Phillips. 

. 1X7 This word, like fearful, has contracted an irregular 
CHE’/APLY, tshépe’-lé. ad. At a small price. Shak. |, ! ion, L 
CHE/APNESS, tshépe’-nés. n. s. Lowness of price. | of mind it indicates than the long open e, which lan- 

on 





pronunciation, that seems more expressive of the turn 

Bac guishes _ ear, and vf not akin . the —— and 
aR 4aPp vivacity of the iden. We regret these irregularities 
MGHEATS obheres [ceatt, Sax.] To defraud; but they are not to be entirely prevented 5 and, as they 
41 ’ Ud. [Ceacd, -] Todefraud; || sometimes arise from an effort of the mind to express 

to impose Aap Dryden. ; the idea more forcibly, they should not be too studious- 
CHEAT, tshéte. n.s. A fraud ; a trick. Temple. A) ly avoided ; especially when custom has given them con- 


rson guilty of fraud. Sonth. _ siderable currency; which I take to be the case with the 
CHE/ATABLENESS*, tshéte’-a-bl-nés. n.s. Lia- short pronunciation of the present word. Mr. Sheridan 
bleness to be deceived, Hammond. and some other orthoépists seem to adopt the latter 


NITE 7 ronunciation; and W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. 
CHEAT-BREAD*, tshéte/-bréd. n. s. Fine bread 5 |) oreo ane ae eerie te agrooable to the of. 


bought bread ; in opposition to that of a coarser qual- || thography, and, it may be added, to the etymolo 

ity, usually baked at home. Com, of Eastward Hoe. | (which iebicaten that mats of mind which re ps from 
CHEA‘TER, tshé/-tdr. 95. n. s. One that practises |! being full of good cheer,) it ought, unless the other has 

fraud. Shakspeare. an evident preference in custom, to be looked upon as 
To CHECK §, tshék. v. a. [echecs, Fr.] To repress ; | the most accurate. 246,247. W. 

to curb. Shakspeare. To reprove; to chide. Shak. || CHE/ERFULLY, tshéér’-fal-lé. ad. Without dejec- 


‘To compare a bank note or other bill with the}; tion; with willingness ; with gayety. Shakspeare. 
——- paper. To control by a counter |CHE/ERFULNESS, tshéér’-flll-nés, n. s. Freedom 
reckon 


nF | from dejection; alacrity. Freedom from gloomi- 

To CHECK, tshék. v.n. To stop. Shakspeare. To|| _ ness. Sidney. 

clash ; to interfere. Bacon. To strike with repres- || CHE/ERILY*, tshéér’-¢-lé. ad. Cheerfully. Beau- 
sion. Dryden. | mont and Fletcher. 

CHECK, tshék. n. s. Repressure ; stop; sudden re- || CHE/ERISHNESSS, tshéér’-ish-nés. n. s. State of 
straint. Shakspeare. Restraint; curb. Hayward.|| cheerfulness, Milton. 
A reproof; a slight. eg gf t A dislike ; a sud- || CHE/ERLESS, tshéér’-lés. a. Without gayety or 
den disgust. yden. (in Sleeery,) When a}! gladness. Spenser. 
hawk forsakes her proper game. Beaumont and CHEERLY, ishéér’-lé, a, Gay; cheerful. Ray. 
Fietcher. ‘The person checking, Clarendon. Any || CHE’ERLY, tshéér’-lé. ad. Cheerfully. Shakspeare. 
stop or interruption, Holder. corresponding || CHEERY, tshée’-ré. a. Gay ; sprightly. Gay. 
cipher of a bank bill. This word is ofien corruptly || CHEESE$, tshééze. n. s. leere, sax.] A kind of 
used for the draft itself of the person on his banker. |} food made by pressing the curd of coagulated milk, 
A term used in the game of chess. Linen cloth|| and suffering the mass to dry. 
fabricated in squares—Clerk of the check has the || CH E’ESECAKE, tshééze’-kake, 247, n.s. A cake 
check and controlment of the yeomen of the guard.|| made of soft curds, sugar, and butter. 

To CHE’CKER, or CHE’/QUER, tshék’'-tr. v. a. || CHE/ESEMONGER, tshé¢ze’-ming-gir. n. s. One 
To oes or diversify. Shakspeare. who deals in cheese. 

CHE’'CKER, tshék’-tr. n.s, Work |, CHE/ESEPARING*, tshééze’-pd-ring. n. s. The 

CHE/CKER-WORK, tshék’-dr-wark. . varied al-|' rind or paring of cheese. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
ternately as to its colours Or materials. 1 Kings. || CHE/ESEPRESS, tshééze’-prés, n. s. The press in 

CHE’CKER*, or CHE’QUER*, tshék’-dir. x. s. A{| which curds are pressed. Gay. 
‘chess-board, or draught-board. CHE/ESEVAT, tshééze/-vat. n. s. The wooden case 

CHE/CKERY*, tshék’-dr. gy. s. A reprehender ; a re-|| in which the curds are confined in pressing. Glan- 
buker. Sherwood. ville, 

CHE/CKLESS*, tshé-lés, a. Uncontrollable ; vio- || CHE/ESY, tshée/-z0, a. Having the nature of cheese. 
lent. Marston. Arinahnet. 

CHE/CKMATE, tshék’-mate. 2. s. [echec ef mat, Fr.] || CHE/LY, ké/-lé. 353. n.s. [chela, Lat.] The claw 
The movement on the chess-board, that kills the of a shell fish. Brown. 
opposite men, or when the king is actually made || CHEMI SE*, shé-méze’. n.s. [Fr.] A shift. [In for- 





isoner, and the game finished. Spenser. | tifieation.] A wall wherewith a bastion, or ditch, 
o CHE/CKMATE?®, tshék’-mate. v. a. To finish,|) is lined. 
Sguratively. Skelton. |\CHE/MISTRY. See Cuymistry. 
CHE’CKROLL, tshék’-rdle. n.s. A roll or book,}|) CHE/QUER. See CHecker. 


containing the names of such as are attendants on |) CUE’QUER*. n.s. An abbreviation of exchequer 
at personages, Bacon. | _A treasury. 
CHEER §, tshéék. n. s. [ceac, Sax.) The side of | CHUP/QUER-ROLL*. See Curckrouv. 
the face below the eye. Shakspewie, Among me-) CHE QURR-WORK*. See CHECKER-WoRK. 
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CHEQUI'N*. See Ceccnin, 

To CHE’RISH §, tshér’-rish. v. a. [cherir, Fr.] To 
encourage, help, and shelter. Ephes. 

CHE’RISHER, tshér’-rish-dr. n.s. An encdurager ; 
a supporter. Wotton. 

CHE’RISHING*, tshér’-rish-Ing. n. s. Support ; en- 


c ment. Decay of Pidy. 

CHE/RISHINGLY*, tshér’-rish-Ing-lé. ad. In an af- 
fectionate manner. 

CHE’/RISHMENT,, tshér’-rish-méut. n. s, Encour- 

ment. S Ob. J. 

CHERN®. : 

CHE’/RRY 9, tshér’-ré. n. 8. [cerasus, 

CHERRY-TREE, tshér-ré-treé. § Lat] A tree 
and fruit. Miller. 

CHE’RRY, tshér’-ré. a. Resembling a cherry in col- 
our. Shak , 

CHE'RRY-BAY, tshér’-ré-ba. n.s. See LAUREL. 

CHE/RRY-CHEEKED, tshér’-ré-tshéékt. a. Having 
ruddy cheeks. Fans/uttwe. 

CHE/RRYPIT, tshér’-ré-pit. n.s. A child’s play, in 

- which they throw cherry-stones into a small hole. | 
Shakspeare. ' 

CHE’RSONESE, kér’-sd-nes. 353. n. s. [yepoovnaos.] 
A peninsula. Sir 7". Herbert. 

CHERT §, tshért. n. s. A kind of fliut. Woodward. 

CHE/RTY*, tshér’-té. a. Flinty. Pennant, 

CHE’RUB§, tshér’-db. n.s. [259 plur. cherubim.] A’ 
celestial spirit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed | 
next in order to the seraphim. E-rodus. 

CHERU'BICAL*, tshé-ri’-bé-kal. 20 a. An 

CHERUBICK, tshé-niv'-bik. Sheldon. | 

CHE’RUBIM, tshér/-i-bim. n. s. The plural of | 


cherub. _ 
CHE’RUBIN, tshér’-t-bin. a. Angelical. Shakspeare. | 


— | 


in defending a passege, or making a retrenchment 
to stop the cavalry. 

CHE'VEN, tshév’-vn. 103. n.s. [chevesne, Fr.] A 
river fish ; the chub. Sir 7’. Brown, 

CHE’VERIL, tshév’-ar-il. n, s, [chevrel, Fr.] A kid; 
kid-leather, Shakspeare, 

To CHE’VERILIZE*, tshév’-@r-il-lze. v. a.’ To make 
as pliable as kid-leather. Mountagu. Ob. T. 

CHE’ VISANCE, shév'--zinse. n.s. [Fr.] Enter- 
prise ; achievement. Spenser. Bargain. Spenser. 


b. J. 

CHE! VRON, tshév’-rin, n.s. [Fr.] One of the 
honourable ordinaries in heraldry, Harris. 

CHE/VRONED*, tshév’-raind. a. Variegated in the 
shape of a chevron. B. Jonson. 

CHE’ VRONEL-*, tshév’-rd-nél, n. s. A diminutive of 
the heraldick chevron. 

To CHEW §, tshéd, or tshaw, v. a. [ceopan, Sax.] 
To masticate. Shakspecre. To meditate ; or ru- 
minate in the thoughts. Prior. ‘To taste without 
swallowing. S/axspeare. 

$ The latter pronunciation is grown vulgar. W. 

To CHEW, tshdé. v.n. To ruminate. Shakspeure. 

CHEW’, tshdéd. n. s. A vulgarism ; as, a chew of to- 


bacco. 

CHE'WING*, tshdd/-ing. 1. s. Mastication. 

CHE’ WET*, tshdd’-ét. ‘n.s, A pie consisting of va- 
rious articles, chopped. Florio. 

CHI'BBAL*, tshib’-bal. n. s. [ciboule, Fr.] A small 
kind of onion. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

CHICA‘NE 4, shé-kane’. 352. n. 8. [chicane, Fr.] The 
art of protracting a contest by petty objection and 
artifice. Locke. Artifice in general. Prior. 

To CHICA‘NE, shé-kane’. v. x. To prolong a con- 
test by tricks. Lord Chesterfield. 


CHE/RUBIN®, tshér’-d-bin. n. s. A cherub. Dry- || CHIC A'NER, shé-ka‘-néir, 2, s. A petty sophister. 


cheerful voice. Spenser. 

CHE/RVIL, tshér’-vil. x. s. [cepyille, Sax.] An um- 
belliferous plant. Miller. 

CHE'SIBLE?*, tshéz’-é-bl. n. s. [casuble, old Fr.) A 
short vestment without sleeves, which a Popish 

riest wears at mass. Bale. 

CHE’SLIP, tshés’-lip. x. s. A small vermin, that lies 
under stones or tiles. Skinner. 

CHESS §, tshés. n. s. A nice and abstruse game, in 
which two sets of puppets are moved in opposition 
to each other. am. 

CHE’SS-APPLE, tshis’-Ap-pl. n.s. A species of 
wild service. 

CHE’SS-BOARD, tshés’-bérd. n. s. The board on 
which the of chess is 2 yed. Prior. 

CHE’SS-MAN, tshés’-ndn. 88. 
chess. Locke. 

CHE’SS-PLAYER, tshés/-pla-dr, n. s. A gamester 
at chess. Dryden. 

CHE’/SSOM, ishés'-sim. 166. n.s. Mellow earth. 


Bacon. 

CHEST 4, tshést. 1. s. ae 
things are laid up. Shakspear 
ers. A case with movable boxes or 








rawers, 


The trunk of the body, or cavity from the ae 


ders to the belly. Brown. 
To CHEST, tsbést. v.a. To reposit in a chest. To 
lace in a coffin. Ter 


TU. 
C [EST-FOUNDERING, tshést’-f6an-dar-ing. n. s. | 
H mer. 
|| CHYDERESS*, tshide’-rés. n.s. She who chides. 


Resembling a Seuriey. Farrier’s Dict. 
CHE/STED, tshést’-4d. a. Having a chest. 


CHE/STNUT, ishés’-niait, P n. 8. [chas- 
CHE’/STNUT-TREE, tshés’-niit-tré. § taigne, Fr.) 
A tree and | 


a written, chesnut. T" 
ruit. Miller. 


CHE’STON, tshés’-tin. n.s, A species of plum. 
CHE/VACHIE*, tshév’-d-tshé. n. s. Fr] An expe- 
dition with cavalry. Chaucer, Ob, T’. 
CHE/VAGE*. See CHterace. 
CHE VALI ER, shéy-i-léér’. 352. 
knight ; a gallant, strong man. Shakspeare. 
CHEVA'U 


The name of a brown colour. Shak- 


| 
ic 





n.s. A puppet for|| CHICK 


est, Celt.] A box in which | 
e. Achest of draww-| 





n. 8. [Fr] A! 


de Frise, shév-6-dé-frééze’. 352. nos. A | 
piece of timber traversed with wooden spikes, used | 


den. || CHICA/NERY, shé-ki’-ndr-@, n. s. Mean arts of 
To CIIE/RUP, tshér’-dp. v.n. To chirp; to use a| 


wrangle. Arlndhnot. 
CHI'CHES, tshitsh’-é2. n. s. [chiches, Fr.] Dwarf 
Arye or vetches. B. Googe. 
LICK §, tshik. én s. [c1cen, Sax. Chick- 
CHICKEN, tshik’-in. 104. § en is the old plural of 
chick.) ‘The young of a bird, particularly of a 
hen; small bird. Shakspeare. Pe word of tender- 
hs Shakspeare. A term for a young person. 
Srift. 
To Chicks, tshik. r. x. [ercen, Sax.] To sprout, 
as seed in the ground; to vegetate. 
CHYCKENHEARTED, tshik’-in-har-tad. a. Cow- 
ardly ; timorous. 
The CHVCKENPOX, tshik’-@n-pdks. mn. s. An ex- 
anthematous distemper, so called from its being of 


no ver ay danger. 
NG, tshik’-ling. n.s. A small chicken. 

CHI/CKPEAS, tshik’-péze. n. s. A kind of degen- 
erate pea. Miller. 

CHI'CKWEED, tshik/-wéed. n. s. The name of a 

lant. Wiseman. 

TCH IDE 4, tshide. v. a. preter. chid, or chode, part. 
chid, or chidden, [chidan, part. chid, Sax.] To re- 
prove ; to check. Shakspeare. To drive with re- 

roof. Shakspeare. ‘To blame. Dryden. 
0 CHIDE, tshide. v.n. To clamour; to scold. 
Wicliffe. To quarrel with. Numbers. To make 
a noise, Shakspeure. 
CHIDE+®, tshide. x. s. Murmur; gentle noise. Thoms. 
CHI/DER, tshi’-dar. 98. n.s, A rebuker. Abp. Cran- 


Chenmeer. Ob, T'. 

CHI'DING*, tshide’-Ing. n. s. Rebuke ; quarrel. Ex- 
odus. Simply, noise ; sound. S/ 

CHI'DINGLY*, tshide’-ing-l¢. ad. After 
of chiding. Eiudoet. . 

CHIEF §, tshééf. a. [chef Fr.] Principal ; most emi- 
nent. 1 Kings. Extraordinary, Proverbs. Capi- 
tal ; of the first order. Locke. 

CHIEF, tshééf, 275. n.s. A_ military commander. 
Milton. Inchief. [In law.] By personal service. 


the manner 


Bacon. Achievement; a mark of distinction. 
Spenser. [In heraldry.] The chief possesses the 
upper third part of the escutcheon. Peacham. 
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CHIEF®, tshééf. ad. Chiefly. T'homson. 

CHIEF 9°, tshééf. n. s. [chef, from cheoir, Fr.] Hap; 
oe Not now in use, "except in the compound 

CHIEFAGE®, or CHE/VAGE®, tshéév’-Aje. n.s. 
£ cherage, Fr.] A tribute by the head, Chambers. 

Cr VEFDOM, ,tshééf’-dim. n.s, Sovereignty. Spen- 
ser 

CHVEFLESS, tshd¢P-lés, a. Wanting a leader. 

conv "LY; tshééf-ld. ad. Principal fl 

CHYEFRIE, tshééf-ré. n.s. A small rent rid to the 
lord paramount. 

CHVEFTAIN 6, tshééf'-tin. 208. n. s. (clefetain, Fr.]} 
A leader; a commander. Spenser. ‘The head ofa 
clan. Davies. 

y° Thia word ought undoubtedly to follow captain, cur- 
tain, villain, &c. in the Pronunciation of the last sylla- 
bie 5; though, from its being less in use, we are not go 
swat reconciled to it. 

CHVEFTAINRY®, tshééf-tin-ré. : 

CHVEFTAINSHIP®, tshééf-tiu-ship. §  * 
Headship. Smollett, 

CHIEV ANC 'E, tshéé/-vanse. n.s. [achevance, Fr.] 
‘Traffick, in which money is extorted 5 as discount. 
Bacon, Ob. J 

To CHIEVE*, or CHEVE®, tshédv, vn. [chevir, 
Fr.} ‘To turn out; to come to a conclusion 3 to suc- 
ceed, Chuuwer, Rar 

CHI’ ag on ishil- -Likne. n.s. Sores made by 
frost. heres 

CHILD4, tshild. x. s, [erlS, Sax.] pl. children. An 
infant, or very young person. Spenser, One in the 
line of filiation, “ opposed to the parent. Acts. De- 
scendants. how remote soeyer, are called children ; 
as, the children of Isracl. Judges. [Iu the language 
of seripture.| Persons in general. saiah,x. 19. A 
girl child. S'uk. Any thing the product of an- 
other. Shak. A noble youth. a. — To be 
with child. To be pregnant. Shak 

ToCHILD, tshild. rv. n. To bring chi ve. Shak. 

pA a tshild. v.a. To bring forth children, 

cH ‘LDBEARING, tshild’-bi-ring. n.s The act of 
bearing children. Milton, 

CHI'LDBED, tshild’-béd. n. 4. The state of a wo- 
man being m labour. Bacor 

CHILDBIRTH. tshild’- bécth. n.s. The time or act 


of bringing forth. Sidney. 
CHI'LDED, tshil’-déd. a. Furnished with a child.) 


CHI'LDERMAS. DAY,  tshil/-dér-mas-dh. om... 
[crldamapre-Dwexs, Sax.] The day of the week, | 
thronghout the year, answering to the day onw ‘hich | 
the feast of the Moly Tnnoceuts is solemuized. Carew. | 

CHVELDHOOD, tshild/-hid. as. [erldhad, Sax) 
The state of chiklren. Shak. The time of le be- | 
tween infancy and puberty. Arbuthnot. The prop: | 
erties of a child. Deaton 

CHILDISH, tsblid’-ish. a. Having the qualities of a 
‘child. Bacon. Trifling ; pnerile. Sidney. 

CHVVLDISHLY, tshild’-ish-le. ad. In a childish, | 
trifling way. Flooker. 

CHILDISHMINDEDNESS*, tshild-?sh-mind’-éd- 
nés. n.s. Triflingness. Bacon, 

gga cobb pe ishild’-ish-nés. 7. s. Puerility. 

Shak: e. Harmlessness. Shakspewmre. 

CHI/LDLESS, tshild’-lés. ¢, Without offspring. 1 


Samuel. 
CoE LDLIEE, tshild’-llke, a. Becoming or bescem- 
a child. Hooker. 
CH ee .Y®, tshild/-lé, a, Like a child. Lidgate. 
hy 


oertae. kil/-0-Ad. nes, [yedcas.]} A thousand, 

loider 

CHILIA‘EDRON, kil’-¢-4-¢/-drém. n. s. A figure of 
a thousand sides, Locke. 


7 This word ought to have the accented ¢ long ; not on 
account of the quantity of the Greek word, but because, 
where no rule forbids, we ought to make vowels accent- 


‘ed on the pouultimate, long. SH. OW. 
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eee kil’ Ledrk. 1 2.s. A commander of a 
CANLIARORY®, kil’-4-Ar-ké. n.s. A body consist- 


of a thousand men. 
CHI LIAST*, —— n.s. One of the sect of the 
[from chile, or 


mil'enarians. 
VE Mila rak’av. 
aan: 


pear tad 
chyle.) That which makes chyle. 

CH 1 A’CTORY, kil-é-fak/-16-ré. a. That which 
has the quality of makin chyle. Brown. 

CHILIFICA’TION, kil’-é-fe-ka/-shan. 2.8, The act 
of making chyle. Brown. 

CHILL §, tshil. «a. [cele, Sax. has Milton. UHav- 
ing the sensation of cold, I Dull ; not warm. 
Depressed ; cold of temper. 

CHILL, tshil: ». 2. Clilness ; cold. Derham. 

ich CHILL, tshil. v.a.'To make cold. Dryden. To 

ry air 3 to deject. Rogers. ‘To blast with cold. 

Amore. 

Hox CHILL®, tshil. vn. To shiver. 

| CHELLINESS. ishil’-lé-nés, 2.8. A sensation of 
shivering cold. Arinthmnot. 

CHULLY, tshil’-lé. a, Somewhat cold. Wotton. 

CHYVLLY®, tshil-Ié, ad. Coldly. Sherweod. 

CHIVLNESS, tshil’-nés. n. s. Coldness. Bacon. 

CHIMB, tshhne. n. s. [kime, Dut.] The end of a bar- 
rel or tub. 

CHIME §, tshime. n. s. [chirmv, or churme.] The con- 
sonant or harmonick sound of many correspond- 
ent instruments. Milton, The correspondence of 
sound. Dryden. ‘The sound of bells, not rung by 
re but struck with hammers, Shak. The cor- 

espondence of proportion or relation. Grew. 

To CHIME, tshime. v.. To sound in harmony or 
consonance. Prior. 'To correspond in relation or 
pro portion. Locke. To agree ; to fall in with. Ar- 

inot. ‘To suit with; to agree. To jingle ; to 
clatter. Smith. 

To CHIME, tshime. v. a. To move, or strike, or cause 
to sound with just consonancy. den. 

CHI'MER*, tsht-mér. n.s. He who chimes the bells. 
Sherwood. 

oy ee ké-mé/-rA.! 353, 120. n.s. [chimerra, 

oe vain and wild fancy. Dryden. 

cnini o/RE*. shé-mére’. 2.5. [ciamare, lal.] A robe. 
Wheatley, See Simar. 

CHIME’RICAL, ké-mér’-ré-kal. a. Imaginary ; fan- 
cifal. By. Hail. 

geet ICALLY, ké-mér/-ré-kal-. ad. Vainly ; 
wie 

| To CHI MERIZE®, khn’-ér-lze. vr. n. To entertain 
wild fancies, T'ranslation of Boccalini. Ob. T’. 

CHIMINAGE, kim/-min-dje. nr. s. Eohowein:} A toll 
for p er through a forest. Cowe 

CHU MNEY §, tshim’-né. n. s, [cheminée, Fr.] The 
passage through which the smoke ascends from the 
fire in the house. Siift, The wrret raised above 
the roof of the house for conve yance of Sea smoke, 
Shakspeare. The fireplace. iS 

|| CHUMNEY-CORNER, tshim/-ne- Kbr-nar. n.s. The 
fireside ; the seat on each end of the firegrate. 
De naheam, 

CHIUMNEY-MONEY*, _ tshim’-né-miin/-né. a. s. 
Hearth-money, a tax imposed in Charles the 
Secondt’s time. 

CHI MNEY-PIECE, tshim’-n¢-péese. n.s. The work 
round the fireplace, S 

CHIU MNEYSWEEPER, tshim’- né-swét-pir. n. s. 
One whose trade it is to clean chimneys. Shak. 
Proverbially, one of a mean and vile occupation. 
Shekspearr, 


CHIMNEYTOP*, radia n.s. The summit 
ofa chimney. Shakspeare, 

SHINS. tshin: n. s. [cinne, Sax.] The part of the 
face beneath the under lip. Si 

CHINNED®, tshind, a. Used ed in composition for hav- 
ing a long or short'chin. 

CHPNA, tshi/-né, or tsh¥-nd. A feat, P J x. 8. 

China ware ; porcelain; a species pt Beat 


in China. 


or What conld induce us to so irregular a pronunciation 
of this word is scarcely to be conceived. One would be 
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apt to snppose that the French first imported this porce-\) — foretells future eveuts by inspecting the hand. Dry 
lain, and that, when we purchased it of them, we called || deg, 
it by their pronunciation of China (Sheen) ; bat being | CHEROMANCY, kir’-ré-miin-s@, 355, 519. aes 


unwilling to drop the a, and desirous of preserving the nhs gl : 
French Sound of i, we awkwardly crane rosed Theeo | [xeip and payris.) The art of foretelling by inspect 


sounds, and turned’ China into Chainee. This absurd ||, ux the hand. Brown. . 

pronunciation seems only tolerable when wo apply it to | To CHIRP §, tshérp. v. x. To make a cheerful noise , 

the porcelain of China, or the oranges, which are im- || _ as birds, when they call without singing. Sidney. 

properly called China oranges; but even in these cases |! 7’o CHIRP, tshérp. v.a. To make cheerful, John- 

it seems a pardonable pedantry toreduce the word toits |, son, 

true sound. W. CHIRP, tshérp. nx. s. The voice of birds or insects 
CHYNA-ORANGE, tsttd/-né-dr’-inje. - [tshl’-na-dr’-| Spectator. 

inje, Perry.j n. s. The sweet orange; brought || CHI’RPER, tshér’-par, 89. x. s. One that chirps. 








—— from China. Mortiier. CHYRPING®, tshérp’-ing. n. s. The gentle noise of 
CHI'NA-ROOT, tshl-n1a-r66t. x. s. A medicinal root, || _ birds. 
from China. To CHIRRE, tshér. v.n. [ceopian, Sax.] To coo as 


CHINCOUGH, tshin’-kéf. n. s. [hincken, Dutch,|| a pigeon, Junius. 

to pant, and cough J A violent and convulsive || CHIRU/RGEON §, kl-rér’-jé-’n, 353. n. s. [yelooup- 

cough, to which children are subject. Flyer. yos-] One that cures ailments by outward applica- 
CHINE 64, tshine. n. s. [eschine, Fr.] The part of the || tions and operations. It is now generally writen 

back, in which the spine or back-bon fouyd. surgeon. South, 

Sidney. A piece of the back of an animal. Shak. || CHIRU/RGERY, kl-rar’jé-ré. nv. s. The art of cur- 
To CHINE, tshine. v.a. To cut into chines. iG re ing by external applications. Surgery. Sidney. 
CHIUNED*, tshind. a. Relating to the back. Beau- CHIRURGICAL, ki-rar’-jé-kal. e- Belongin to 

mont and Fletcher. CHIRU'RGICK, ki-rdr’-jik. 353. § surgery. Mor- 
CHINE’SE*, tshl-néés’. n.s. Used elliptically for the || timer. Relating to the manual part of henlig. 

language and people of China: plural, Chineses. Wisrton. Manual, in general. Wilkins, 

Sor 7". Herbert. i CHISEL 6, tshiz’-zil, 102,99. x. s. [ciseaw, Fr.) An 
CHINGLE?*, tshing’-gl. n. s. Gravel, free from dirt, || instrument with which wood or stone is pared. 


Denne. Shuaksprare. , 
CHINK 4, tshingk. n.s. [ctnan, Sax.) A small aper- |) To CHISEL, tshiz’-zil. 102. va. To cut with a 
ture longwise. | chisel. Tinees. 
To CHINK: §, tshingk. v. a. Be the sound.] To)|| CHIT'S, tshit. x. s, {ehico, Span.] A child; a baby. 
shake so as to make a sound. Pope. | Tatler, The shoot of corn from the end of t 
To CHINK, tshingk. v.n. To sound by striking | ee Mortimer. A freckle. 
| 


each other. Arintinot. ; To CHIT, tshit. vn. To sprout. Mortimer, 
To CHINK §*, tshingk. v.a. To break into CHI/TCHAT, tshit/-tghdt. n.s. Pratile; idle talk. 





or chinks. Cotgrare. Spectator. 4 
To CHINK®, tshingk. v.n. To open, or gape. Barret. |) To CUUTTER®, tshit’-tdr. v.n. [ciiteren, Dutch.] 
- ‘To shiver. Fiyloet, 
CHVTTERLINGS, tshiv’-tér-lingz. 555. n. s. [schyt- 
erlingh, Dutch.] ‘The bowels. Gayton. 
CHVTPTERLING*, tshit’-tar-ling. 7. s. The frill to 


! 


CHI/NKY, tshingk’-€. a. Opening into narrow clefis. 


Druden. 
CHINTS, tshints. 2. s. Cloth of cotton made in India, 
and printed with colours. Pope. 
CHIOPPINE, tshdp-péne’. 112. x, s. [from chapin, 
Span.] A high shoe, formerly worn by ladies. 


the breast of a shirt, Gascoigne. 

/CHYVTTY, tshit’-té. 2. Childish; like a baby. Full 
of chits or warts. Hludoet. 

CHVVALROUS, tshiv’-Al-ras, a. [chervaleurenx, Fr.] 


To CHIP, tship. v, a. To cut into small pieces; to|) i 
Relating to chivalry ; warlike ; adventurous. Npen- 


diminish, by cutting away a little atatime. Shak, 
CHIP $§, CHEAP, CHIPPING, in the names of 
places, imply a market. [cyppan, ceapan, Sax.] 


7 5 
To CHIP®, tsiiip. v.n. [kippen, Dutch.} To break, or 
crack 


CHIP, tship. n. s. A small piece taken off by a cutting 
instrument. . Asmall piece. Woodward. 
CHIP-AXE*, tsbip’-fks. n. 2. A one-handed plan 


axe, Huloet. 
CHIPPING, tship’-ping. n.s. A fragment cut off. B. 


Jonson. 
CHIRA'GRA*, peloie 3p n.s. [yeip and aypos.] 
‘The gout in the hands only. 
CHIRA'GRICAL, ay -kAl. 120,353. a. Hav- 
ing the gout in the hand. Brown. 
To CHIRK §*, tshérk. vn. (circken, Teut.] To chirp. 
Chaucer. 
To CHIRM*, tshérm. v. x. To sing, as a bird. Wo- 
CHYROGRAPH $9 Ki-rb-grAf. n. a, [yeep and 
*, kl’- .n. 8. an - 
¢w.] A deed, requiring a coun x rail 
twice upon the same piece of ment, and cut 
the middle ; a fine : aphrase still preserved 


ser. 

CHI'VALRY$, tshiv’-Al-ré. — [tshiv/-fil-ré, Jones ; 
shiv/-il-ré, Kenrick, Sheridan, Perry, and Web- 
ster.] n.s. (chevalerie, Fr.J Knighthood 5 a military 
dignity. Bacon. ‘The qualifications of a knight; 
as valour. Shak. ‘The general — of knight- 
hood. Dryden. An adventure. Sidney. The body, 
or order, of knights. Shak, [In law.] A tenure of 
land by knights’ service. Cowel. 

CHIVES, tshivz. n.s. [cive, Fr.] The threads or fila- 
ments rising in flowers. Ray. A species of small 


onion. 
CHLORO'SIS, klé-rd’-sis. 353. n.s. [yAuipos, green.] 
The green sickness. 
ROTICKS, klé-rév-ik. a. Affected by chlo- 


CHLO 
rosis. Buttic. 

To CHOAK, tshdke. v.c. See Cnoxe. 

CHOCK*, tshdk. n.'s. [choe, old Fr.] An encounter ; 
au attack. me Patrick. 

CHO/COLATE 4, tshdk’-d-lite. 91. n. s. Vege 
Span.] The nut of the cocoa-tree. Miller. The 
cake or mass, made of the cocoa-nut. Chambers. 
The liquor made by a solution of chocolate in hot 
water. Arindhmot. 

CHO’'COLA'TE-HOUSE, tshdk’-d-lAte-hdis. x. s. A 
house where company is entertained with choco- 


in the common er 

CHIRO/GRAPHER, kl-rég’-gri-far. n. s. The offi- 
cer in the common pleas who engrosses fines. : 
ate. 5 

CHODE, tshéde. The old preterit from chide. 

CHOICE, tshdise. n. s. [ceoran, Sax.] The act of 
buthnot. choosing ; election. Dryden. ‘The power of choos- 

CHIRO/GRAPHY, kl-rog’-gri-. 518. n.s. The art || ing. Hooker. Care in choosing. Bacon. The 
of writing. thing chosen. Shak. The best part of any thing, 

CHIRO'LOGY*, kbrél’-0-jé. n. s. [yeip and Aoyés.J || Hooker. Several things proposed as objects of 
Talking by the hand. Dalgarno. election. Shak.—T'o make choice of. To choose. 

CHI‘RO CER, kir’-d-man-sdr. n.s. One that!) Denham. ‘ss 


Bacon. 
CHTRO'/GRAPHIST, klrég’-gra-fist. n.s. One 
that tells fortunes, by examining the hand. Ar- 


CHO 


CHR 
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pir tt ie —. a. Select. Guardian, 


Ta 5 
TOICE-t RAV *, tshdise’-drawn. 
lected : 


with ar care, 
Ss tshdise’-lés, a. Without the power 


lal a a. Se- 

CHOICELY, ishéise’-Ié, ad. Curiously. Shakspeare. ! 
excellently, Walton. 

| 

| 


CHOICENESS NESS, tshdise’-nés. n.s. Nicety. B, Jon- 


CHOIRS, kwire. 300, 356. n. -8. [chon, Sax.] An as- 
sembly or band of singers. Waller. The singers 
in divine worship. Shakspeare. The of the 
church where the choristers are placed. hiahovenre, 

CHOIR-SERVICE*, kwire’-str-vis. n.s. The duty 

bhi rformed by the choir. Warton. 

CHOKE KES, tshéke. v.a. [aceocan, Sax.] To suf- 

Shak, To stop up; to obstruct. Chapman. 

Tek hinder by obstruction. Shak, To suppress. 
Shak. To ovenpannet. St. Luke. 

CHOKE, tshdke. .s. The filamentous or capillary 


CHOKE —- ts Igarl ced chuk-full, 
a vu ronounced ¢ 
cer a. felted 20 unto leave no more room. 


Bruc 
CHOKE-PEAR, tshdke/-pare. n.s, A rough, harsh, 
unpalatable pear. Any sarcasm, by which an- 


other is put to silence. Webster. 
CHO'KER, tshé’-kar. n.s, One that chokes, One 
a puts another to silence. Any thing that cannot 
answe 


CHOKE-WEED, tshdke/-wééd. n.s. A plant. 

=: tshé’-ké, a, That which has the power of 
suffocatio: 

CHOLAGOGUES, coed gz. n.8. [yddos, bile.) 
Medicines for ing or choler. 

CHO’'LER S$, kél’- ae. n. 8. [cholera, Lat.] The bile. 
Brown. The humour, which, by its super-abun- 
dance, is Pipe neg to produce Bhai Shak- 


nh 
CHO LEREMOREUS® Kv dek-mBc-bis. n. 2 


Chary 5; 


liquid measure, containing nearly a pint of Win- 
chester. Howell. In Scotland, a quart of wine 
measure. 
CHO/PPER®, tshdp’- pa n. s. A butcher's cleaver 
CHO’PPING?, tshdp’-ping. n.s. Act of merchan- 
dising. Baron. Aliercalne. L’ Estrange. 

CHO’ PING, tshép’-ping. part, a. Applied to in- 
fants ; as Coppin or stout boy, Fenton. 
CHOPPING-BL tshép’-ping-bldk. ns. A 
r+ Iediahages on which any thing is cut in pieces. 


CHOPPING-KNIFE, tshéy/-ping-nlfe. n. s. A knife 


to mince meat. Sidney. 
ag Sale , tshdp’ -pe. a Full of holes or cracks. 


CHO shops. yi s. without a Sant The mouth 
of a beast. The mouth of a man, 
used in ove Shek The mouth of any thing, 


in familiar langua 
CHOMA'GUS:, kb-rh’- gis. n. 8. ha) The su- 


rintendent of the ancient chorus. Warinrton, 


CHO’RAL, kéy-ral. = a, Belonging to a choir or 
concert. Mitton. Sin ging in a choir, Amduzrst. 
CHO/RALLY®, ké’- In the manner of a 


chorus. Mason. 

CHORD §, kérd. n. s. [chorda, Lat.] The string of 
a musical instrument, Milton. {In geometry.] A 
right line, which joins the two ends of any arch of 
a circle. 

To CHORD, kérd. 353, v. a. To string. Dryden. 

op i gae E, kér-déé’. n.s. A contraction of the 


frar 

CHOREPPSCOPAL, kér-¢-pis’-kd- 
to the power of a suff or loca bishop. Fell, 

CHOREPI?SCOPUS*, kir-t-pis'-kd-pis. in. s. 
Lywpos om éxicxoros.] Formerly y,a suffragan or lo- 
cal Pisho 

CHORLA’ MBICK*, kér-d-din’-bik. n. s. [yootayBos-] 
The foot of a verse consisting of four syllables, as 
anxietas ; (wo being long at each end of the word, 
and two short in the middle. 


. Relating 


A sudden over-flowing of the bile, discharged both || CHO/RION, ké/-ré-dn. x. s. [ywoetv.] The outward 


upwards and downwards. | 

Cc HOLERICK, kor’ lar-rik. a, Abounding with 
choler. Dry irascible. Arbrutlimot. 

CHOLERICKNESS, F csh-Stectk-nle ». 2. Irveci- 


CHOLIA/MBICKS®, kdl-¢-Am’-biks. n. s. [choliam- 

bi, Lat.] Verses differing from the true iambick, 

havin an iambick foot in the fifth place, and a 
ee in the sixth, or last. Bentley. 

To CHOOSE §, tshddze. vw a. I chose, I have 
chosen or chose. (choisir , Fr.] To take by way 
of preference, 1 To take; not to refuse. 

To select. Job. 'To elect for eternal happi- 
ness : a term of theologians. 

To CHOOSE, tshddze. v.n. To have the power of 
choice. Hooker. 

CHOOSER, yo zur. 2.8, He that has the power 


of choosin 
CHO DOING ®t si n.s. Choice. 
To CHOP §, tshdp. a lappen Dutch.] To cut 


with a quick bl ". eg re eagerly. 
tsa To mince. Micah. To break into chinks. 


To SCHOP P, tshdp. v.n. To do iene thing with a quick 
motion, like hy of a blow. Bacon 0 catch with 
the mouth. L To light upon suddenly, 

To CHOP §, tshd a v. a. [ceapan, a) To Wiest 
chase by way of truck. Beaum, and © put 
one ond ony S in the place of another, Hadiras To 

to altercate. Baron. 

To CHOP : in®. To become modish. Wilson. 

To CHOP ont*. To give vent to. Beaum. and Fl. 

CHOP, tshdp. n. s. A piece chopped off. Bacon. A} 
small piece of meat. King. A crack, or cleft. | 


CHOP-FALLEN*. See Cuap-raLien. } 
CHOP-HOUSE, tshép’-hdds. n.s. A house of en-| 

tertainment, where provision ready dressed is sold. ! 
{ 


CHOPIN, tshd-péén’. 112. n. s. [Fr] A French 





| CHOUSE, 


membrane that enwraps the foetus. 

CHO/RIST®, kwir'-ist. n. s. [choriste, Fr.) A singing 
man in a choir. 

CHORISTER, kwir'-ris-tdr. 300, 356. n. s. A sing- 
= in cathedrals. Spenser, A singer in a concert. 


ryden. 
CHORO'GRAPHER §, kd-rd¢/-gra-ftir. n. s. [aye 
and ypdgw.) He = deseri $ particular reins 
or countries. 


CHOROGRA‘PHICAL, “Mesbgif-bd a. De- 
tive of particular regions. 
CHOROGRAPHICALLY, korro-graf 44128, 
ad, According to the rule pir ghee Weerer. 
CHOROGRAPHY, kd-rd The art 
of describing particular J ions. rf ts ‘less in its 
oe oo, geography, aud greater than topogra 


clidRts, kd!-ris. 355. n.s. [Lat.] A number of 
singers 5 aconcert. Milton. "The persons who are 
supposed to behold what passes 89 the acts of a 
tragedy, and sing their sentiments between the acts 
Shut.” The song between the acts of a tragedy 
Sir W. Soame. Verses of a song in wise re 
company join the singer. 

CHOSE, ishédse. The preter tense, afd sometimes 
the participle passive trom 7’o choose. 

CHOSEN, tshé/-zn. 103. ‘The participle passive 
from 1'o choose, 

CHOUGH, tshaf. 301. n. s. Roped Sax.] A bird 
which frequents the rocks by the sea-side. Bacon, 
CHOULE, tshdal. x. s. [commonly pronounced ind 

written jorel.] The crop of a bird. Brown. 
To CHOUSE, tshdase. v. a. To cheat; to trick. 


Drude. 
tshéase. ns. A bubble; a tool. Fiudi- 
bras, A trick or sham. 
To CHOW TER, tshéiv-tir..y. 2. To grumble like 
a froward child, ’ Phillips. 
CHRISM, krizm. 353. n. s. [yptopa.] Unction used 
in sacred coreneeee, oo 


CHR 


CHU 


—nd, méve, nér, ndi;—tbe, tab, ball ;—én j—pétind 3—thin, THis. 


CHRI/SMAL*, kriz'-mal. a. Relating to chrism. 


Brevint. 
CHRISMATORY?, kriz/-mé-tir-ré. n.s. A little 
vessel for the oil intended for chrism, Bale. 
CHRI/SOM, kriz/-um. 2. s. A child that dies within 
a month afier its birth. So called from the chris- 
om-cloth which the children anciently wore till they 
ta christened. Graunt. The cloth itself. Bp. 
aylor, 
CHRIST-CROSS-ROW¢*, kris-krés-rd. n. s. An 


old term for the alphabet, probably from the cross || 


usually set before it. Whitlock. 
7» CHRUSTEN, kris’-sn. 472. v. a. [chpiptman, 
Sax.] To baptize. Bp. Taylor. To name, Bur- 


net. 

CHRISTENDOM, kris/-sn-dim. 405. n.s. The re- 
gions of which the inhabitants profess the Christian 
religion. Hooker. 

CHRISTENING, kris’-sn-ing. n. s. The ceremony 
of baptism. , 

CHRUSTENING*, kris’-sn-ing. a. Relating to the 


christening. 


CHRISTIAN §, krist'-yan. 291. n. s. [Christianus, || CHRONO/METER, kro-nbm/-mé-tar. n. s. 


Lat.] A_ professor of the religion of Christ. Acts. 
CHRISTIAN, krist’-yan. 113, a. Professing the re- 
ligion of Christ. Shak. Ecclesiastical. Blackstone. 
s a + glade krist’-yan, v.a. To christen. 
uike, 
CHRISTIAN-NAMBE,’ krist/-yan-nime’. n. s. The 
name given at the fout, distinct from the gentilitious 
hone, or surmame. 


. 


CHRONOGRAMMA‘TICAL, krén-nd-grim-miv- 
é-kAl. a. Belon ing to a chronogram. 

CHRONOGRA‘MMATIST, krén-nd-grim/-ma-ist. 
n. s. A writer of chronograms. Addison, 

CHRONO’GRAPHER*, kro-nég’-ré-far. ns. A 
chronologist. Selden 

CHRONO/GRAPHY*, kré-nég’-ri-fe. n. 2. The 
description of past time. 

CHRONO’LOGER, krd-nél'-16-jar, n,s, He that 
studies or explains the science of computing past 
time. Holder. 

| CHRONOLO'GICAL, krdn-nd-lddje/-€-kal. a. Re- 
lating to the doctrine of time. Fale. 

CHRONOLO'GICALLY, — krdn-nd-lbdje/--kil-lé. 
ad. In a chronological manner, Ld. Chesterfield, 

CHRONOLO’GICK®, krén-nd-lédje’-ik.a. Denoting 

iods of time. 7'. Warton. 

CHRONO‘LOGIST, kré-ndl/-d-jist. 2.8. A chro- 


nologer. Broen. 
s. x 


CHRONO'LOGY, kro-ndl/-6-jé. nm. 
Nyos.] The science of computing 
the periods of time. Holder. 


pdvos and 

adjusting 

Lx pévos 
and yérpov.] An instrument for the mensuration 
of time. Derham,. 

CHRY’SALIS, kris’-s4-lis. 503. ns. [yptéeos.] Au- 
relia, or the first apparent change of the maggot of 
any species of insects. Chambers. 

CHRY’SOLITE, kris/-sd-lite. 155. n. s. [yyoseos and 
AOos.] A precious stone of a dusky green, with 
a cast of yellow. Woodward. 


CiIRUSTIANISM, krist’-yan-izm. n. s. The Chris- || CHRYSO/PRASUS, kri-sbp/-ra-sis. 2. s. [ypioos 


tian religion. More. The nations professing Chris- 
lianity. 


a 
CURUSTIANITY, kris’-tshé-fin’-é-té. n. s. The re- || CHUB ig 


ligion of Christians. Hooker. 
To CHRYESTIANIZE, krist’-yan-le. v. a. To con- 
vert to Christianity. Brown. 
CHRUSTIANLIKE®, krist’- 
Christian. Shak ; 
CHRIUSTIANLY®, krist'-yan-lé. a. 
Christian, Milion, 


chub. 
yiin-like. a. Befitting a || CHU’BBY*, tshfib’-bé, 
Becoming a || To CHUCK §, tshak 


and prasinus.] A precious stone of a yellow col- 
our, approaching to green. Rev. 
The chevin, 


tshib. n.s. A river fish. 
Walton. , 
CHU'BBED, tshib’-bid? 99. a. Big-headed like a 
a, Having a large or 


; fat face. Marston. 
.v.n. To make a noise like a 


CHU’‘BFACED*, tshab’-faste. 


hen, when she calls her chickens. 


i 
CHRVSTIANLY, krist’-yan-lé. ad. Like a Chris- || Tio CHUCK, tshak. v. a. To call as a hen calls her 


tian. Milton. 

CHRUSTIANNESS*, krist’-yéin-nés. n. s. The pro- 
fession of Christianity. Hammond, 

CHRISTIANO’/GRAPHY*, krist-yan-g/-ra-. 2. s. 
A general description of the nations professing 
Christianity. Pagit. 

CHRISTMAS$, kris’-mas. 88, 472. n.s. [Christ || 
and mass.] The day on which the nativity of our 


blessed Saviour is celebrated, by the particular |] CHUCK-FARTHING, tshdk’-far-rning. n. s. 


service of the church. Wheatley. The season of 
Christmas, S/ e. 

CHRISTMAS-BOX, kris’-mas-bdks. n. s. A box in 
which presents are collected at Christmas, Gay. 
CHRISTMAS-FLOWER, kris’-més-fidd-dr. n. s. 

Hellebore. 
CHRIST’S-THORN, krists’-thdrn. n.s. A plant. 
Miller. 


CHROMA'TICK, krd-mit-ik. a. [yodpa.] Relat-!| CHU’ET, tshdd/-it. 99, n. s. Forced meat. 


ing to colour. Dryden. Relating to a certain spe- |) 
cies of ancient musick, now unknown. Artrthnot. |) 
Relating to a particular style in musick, moving |; 
by semi-tones or half notes. Milton. ' 
CHRONICAL, krén‘-t-kal. ae a. [ypdvos.] Re- 


CHRONICK, krdn’-ik. lating to a disease 
of long duration. Quincy. : 

CHRONICLE 6, krdn’-€-kl. 353, 405. n.s. A regis- 
ter of events in order of time. Shak. A history. 
Spenser. 

To CHRONICLE, krén’-¢-kl. 405. v. a. To record |} 
in chronicie. Spenser. ‘To register. Shakspeare. 
CHRONICLER, krdn/-¢-klér. 98. ns. A writer 

of chronicles. Donne. An historian. Spenser. 

CHRO NIQUE®, krén’-ik. n. s. [F'r.] A chronicle. 
L. Addison. 

CHRONOGRAM, krén’-d-grim. n. s. [yodvoc and 
yodgw.] An inscription including the date of any 
action. Of this kind the following is an example : 
Gloria lausque Deo, se C Lor VAT in see Via sunto. 


Lovell. 





i 


young. Dryden. To give a gentle pat under the 
chin, Congreve. 
To CHUCK §*, tshak. v. n. To jeer; to laugh. 
To CHUCK §*, tshdk. v. a. To throw, by a quick 
motion, any weight to a given place. 
CHUCK, tshik. n. s, The voice of a hen. Temple 
A word of endearment. Shak. A sudden small 
noise, A pat under the chin. 
A 


play, at which the money falls with a chuck into 
the hole beneath. Arbuthnot, 

To CHU'CKLE, tshtik’-kl. 405. v. 2. [scuccherare, 
1, To laugh vehemently, or convulsively, 


Dryden. . 
To CHUCKLE, tshdk’-kl. Pal To call as a hen, 


den. ‘To fondle. 4 , 
To CHUD*%, tsbad. ». a. To champ or bite. Stafford, 


CHUFF §, tshaiff. n.s. [joffu, old Fr.] A coarse, fa 
headed, blunt clown. § . 

CHU FFILY, tshaf’-f-lé. ad, Surlily. Richardson. 

CHU’FFINESS, tshaf-f-nés. n, s. Clownishness. 

CHU'FFY, tshaf-f€. a. Blunt; surly; fat. Main 
warring, 

CHUM, tshim. 2, s. [chom, Armorick.] A chamber. 

fellow in the universities. 

HUMP, tshamp. n. s. A thick, heavy piece of wood, 

less than a block. Moxon. 


C 


CHURCH §, tshirtsh. n. s. [etnee, ox) The col- 
lective body of Christians, usual] the catho- 
lick church. Hooker. The of Christians of 
one particular opinion. Watts. place which 


Christians consecrate to the worship of God. Ay- 
liffe. Ecclesiastical authority or power. Sir G, 
Wheler. 

To CHURCH, tshartsh. v. a. To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, 
afier any signal deliverance. Wheatly. 

CHURCH-ALE, moa i n. 8. [church and ale.} 


CHY CIC 
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A wake, or feast, commemoratory of the dedica- || CHY’/MICAL, kim’-¢-k4l. a. Made by chymiatry. 

tion of the church. Carew. CHY’MICK, kim’-mik. - Dryden. Relating to 
CHURCH-ATTIRE, tshdrtsh-At-tlre’, n. s. The||  chymistry. den. 

habit in which men officiate at divine service. || CHY/MICK, kim’-ik. n.s. A chys ist. Hakewill. 

Hooker. CHY'MICALLY, kim/-mé-kal-lé. ad, In a chymical 
CHURCH-AUTHORITY, tshartsh’-Aw-tiér'-@-12. || manner. Burton, . 

n. s. Ecclesiastical power. Alleriury. CHY’MIST §, kim/-mist. n. s. A professor of chymis 
CHURCH-BENCH®*, tshartsh’-bénsh. n.s. The|| try. Pope. 

seat in the h of achurch. Shakspeare. 
CHURCH-BURIAL, tshartsh’-bér’-ré-Al. x. s. Buri- || X9" Scholars have lately discovered, that all the nations 

al according to the rites of the church. Aylife. shack clipe sth ont Ape chor Lor peal erp 

’ x ’ “* in spelling this word with a y instea ane; that is, 

per otal nel na elf relic Wh lg act of re- chepmniet miead of chemist ond if we crave their rea- 


7 . sons, they very gravely tell us, that, instead of deriving 

pedo a n.s. Establish-|| tho wore from xpos, jeles, oF froin xc, cviw, OF Yu, 

. 4 . £éarson, to melt, it is more justly derived from the Arabick kema 

CHURCHL-FOUN DER, tshdértsh’-fédn’-dar, mn. s.\| black. But “ay sae who very well understood every 

He that builds or endows a church. Hooker. thing that could be urged in favour of the new orthogra- 

CHURCH-LAND*, tshartsh’-land. n. s. Land be- te da very judiciously continued the old ; and, indeed, 
longing to churches. Sir H. Yelverton. til 


we seo better reasons than have yet appeared, it seems 
CHURCH-LIKE®*, tsbartsh’-llke. @. Befitting a 








rather to savour of an affectation of oriental learning 
ie ibe s4ire to recti i 
luntle Si han a liberal desire to rectify and improve our language. 


hakspeare. But let the word originate in the east or west, amon 
CHU’'RCHMAN, tshdrtsh’-man. 38. n, &. An eccle- the Greeks or ps we certainly seceived it from 
siastick ; a clergyman. Bacon. An adherent to our common linguaducts, (if the word will be pardoned 
the church of Eng and, me) the Latin and French, which still retain either the 

CHURCH-MUSICK®, tshirtsh’-m*-zik. n. s. The aio as mune hess i. - ‘ oi 
: ; + d ca- ides, the alteration produces 2 change in the pronun- 
te gf sings anthem in churches and cs age ighrramad es ita a nici slight, is er like- 
‘1h lary fOr!. y to be attended to; and therefore the probability is 
eee as ie pré fer’ that, let us write the word as we will, we shall still con- 
CHU’RGHSHIP® sei Prac Pi hp. + &. mee \ tinue to pronounce the old way ; for in no English word 
» ts “ship, nm. s,  dnstiuton throughout the language does the ¢ sound hke y, or i 

of the church. Soh. short, when the accent is on it. 

CHURCH-WARDEN, tshértsh-war’-dn. 103, n. s, || This improvement, therefore, in our spelling, would, in 
An wi aa chosen to look to the church, all probability, add a new irregularity to our pronun- 
church-yard, and such things as belong to both, || ciation, already encumbered with too many. Warbur- 
Cowel ton, in his edition of Pope's works, seems to have been 


. . the first writer of note who adopted this mode of spell- 
sib ote vg hel ce ; _feeeallg The road ing from Bverhaave and the German criticks ; asd he 
> » + DS . 


i seems to have been followed by all the ingeriptions on the 
CHU’RCHWORK*, tshdrish’-wark. m. s. Work chymists’ shops in the kingdom. But till the voice of the 
carried on slow 


6 . people has more decidedly declared itself, it is certainly 
CHU‘RCHYARD, tshértsh’-yard. n. s. The ground 





| ae =e eligible - sper gs ca Johnson mg age estab- 
adjoining to the church, in which the dead are E iat et in the old orthography.—See Mr. Nares's 
. Inglish Orthoépy, page 285, where the reader will 
cuuer ehtiel Ls A rustick judicionsl y sraaael ths folly of sharien settled modes 
bet : ~ rly Ap Sidiey © ae: of — for the sake of far-fetched and fanciful ety- 
Spenser. SUTTY, aa~ ee ° oy mologies. W. 
a niggard. Isaiah. | 
CHU'RLISH, tshir’-lish. a. Rude; brutal. Shak. |CHYMYSTICAL*, ké-mis/-t¢-kal. a. Relating to 
Selfish; avaricious, 1 Sam. (Of things.] Unpliant;|, chvmistry. Burton, 
cross-grained. Bacon. Vexatious ; obstructive. bye ISTRY, arleaphe pate [xtpos, or yéw, to 
Sh re. melt; or, according to some, from an oriental word. 
CHU’‘RLISHLY, tshdr’-lish-l4. ad. Rudely. Ecclus. kema, black, or chemia.] An art whereby sensible 
CHU 'RLISHNESS, poor s Brutality. sscieba poh so changed, by — of ha that their 
dus, Difficulty of management. Bacon. several powers and virtues are thereby discovered. 
CHU/RLY*, shale. Rude ; boisterous. Quarles. Boerhuave, - 
CHURME, tsharm. n. s. [eypme, Sax.) A confused |, CIRA/RIOUS, sl-bd/-ré-ds, 121. a. [cidarius, Lat.] 


sound ; a noise. Bacon. | Relating to food. 

CHURN §, tshdirn. 2. s. [kern, Dutch.] The vessel in || C1/BOL, sib/-il. ns. [ciboule, Fr.] A small sort of 
which butter is, by agitation, coagulated. Gay. onion. Mortimer. 

To CHURN, tshtirn. v. a. To ig Je by a violent |} CVCATRICE$, or CVCATRIX§, sik’-A-tris, 142. 
motion. Dryden. To make butter by agitating || 7. s. [cicatrix, Lat.] The scar remaining aofier a 

the milk. Shakspeare. wound. Shakspeare. A mark. capay eager 

CHU’RNING*%, tshdrn/-ing. n.s. The act of making || CICATRISANT, sik-d-trl-ziint. n. s. An applica- 
butter. Proverbs. tion that induces a cicatrice. 

CHU RNSTAFF*, tshdrn/-staf. x.s, The instrament || CICATRUSIVE, sik-i-trl’-siv. 158, 428. a. Proper 
emploved for churning. Sheriwood. | to induce a cicatrice. 

CHU’RRWORM, tshir’-warm. n.s. An insect; a!} CICATRIZA‘TION, sik-A-tré-zd/-shiin. n. s. The 
fanericket. Skinner. act of healing the wound. Harvey. ‘The state of 

To CHUSE, See To Croose. being healed, or skinned over. Sharp. 


CHYLA’CEOUS, kb-la/-shis. 186. a. Belonging to || Zo CVCATRIZE, sik’-4-ulze. rv. a. To heal and in- 
chyle. Floyer. duce the skin over a sore. Wiseman, 
CHYLES$, klle. 353. n.s. [ytdos.] The juice formed || CICELY, sls’-Ié. n. s, A sort of herb. 
in the stomach by estion, aud afierwards || CICERO! NE*, sis-¢-rd/-né. n. s. [Ital] plural cice- 
changed into blood. FP gta roni, A word of modern introduction into our 
CHYLIFA‘CTION, kil-lé-fik’-shéin. n.s. The pro- || speech, for a guide, Shenstone. 
cess of making chyle. Arbuthnot. CICERONIANISM®, sis-¢-rd/-né-An-izm, 2. s. An 
CHYLIFA’C e, kil-lé-fak/-tiv. a. Having the |! imitation of the style of Cicero. Milton. 
wer of making chyle. CICHO/RACEOUS, sik-d-rd/-shds. a. [cichoriua, 
CHYLIFICA’TORY}, kil-4-fe-ka’-td-ré, 512. a, Lat.] Having the quatities of suecory. Floeyer, 
Making chyle. CICH-PEASE, tshik’-pé'z. n. s. A plant. 
CHYLOPOR/TICK, Ki-ld-p6-4v/-ik. a. Having the || 7p CYCURATES, dkv-t-cite. 91, 903, 0.0. [cicrere. 
wer of forming ehyle. Arhuthnot. | Lat.) Totame. Brown. 
‘LOUS, kl-fiis, 160. @. Consisting of chyle. |, CLCUR ACTION, sik-terd’-shin. ns. The act of re- 
Arbuthnot. |) clatiwing from wildness. Rey 
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con. The juice of apples fermented. This is now 
the sense. Phiilips. 
CYV'DERIST, sl’-dar-ist. 98. n. s. A maker of cider, 


CICU/TAT, sé-kiy-td. 91. n.s. A genus of plants; | 
Mortimer. 
CIDERKIN, s¥-dar-kin. n. s. Liquor made of the 

' gross matter of apples, after the cider is pressed out. 
Mortimer. 

CIELING, Sce Cernina. 

CIERGE, sbérje. n.s. [Fr.] A candle carried in 
wrocessions. 

CILIARY, sil/-ya-ré. 113. a. [cilium, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the eye-lids. Ray. 

CILI'CIOUS, sé-Ish’-ds. 314. a. [cilicium, Lat.] 
Made of hair. Brown. 

CIMAR. See Cuimere, and Simar. 

CV MBRICK®, sim’-brik. n.s. [Cimbricus, Lat.] The 
language of the Cimbri, people of Jutland and 
Holstein. Wotton. 

CIME LIARCH, sé-mél’-4-Ark. n. s. ceiundapyns.] 
The chief keeper of things of value belonging to a 

church. Dict 


water-hemlock. 

CID, sid.n. s. £ pan.] A chief; a commander, 

CIDER §, s¥-dar. n. s. [cidre, Fr.] All kind of strong 

li , except wine. In this sense, Od. J. age 
Liquor made ofthe juice of fruits pressed. 

CI METER, sim/-¢-tar. 98. n. s. [chimetier, Turk.] A 
sort of sword used by the Turks. Shak. It is some- | 
tines erroneously spelled scimitar and scymiter. 

CYMISS®*, sim’-is. n. tare Lat.] The bug. 

CIMME’RIANS, simne’-ré-in. a. [from Cimmerii, 
peopte of Italy, living in a valley, which the sun 
never visited.) Extremely dark. Sidney. 

CUNCTURE, singk’-tshire. 461. 2. s.° [einctura, 
Lat.] Something worn round the body. Shak. An 
enclosure. Bacon. A ring or list at the top and 
bottom of the shaft of a column, Chambers. 

CINDER §, sin’-dar. 98, n. s. [cineres, Lat.] A mass 
ignited and quenched, without being reduced to 
a Shak. A hot coal that has ceased to flame. 
Sriff. 


CY NDER-WENCH, sin’-dar-wénsh. 27. s. A wo- 
CUNDER-WOMAN 5sin’-dar-wim-fn. § man whose 


trade is to rake in heaps of ashes for cinders, Ar- 
inith not. 
CINERA'TION §, sin-¢-ra/-shdn. n. s. The reduc- 
tion of any thing to ashes. 
CINE’ REOUS*, sé-né’-ré-ds, a. Of ash colour. Pen- 
rot, 
CINERITIOUS, sin+-rish’-ds. a. Having the form 
or state of ashes, Cheyne. 
CINE/RULENT, sé-nér’-b-lént. 121. a. Full of 
ashes, Dict. 
CYNGLE, sing’-gl. 405. n.s. A girth for a horse. 


Dirt. 

CYNNABAR, shn/-nd-bar. 166. n.s. [eevvd Bape] A | 
species of the genus mercury. ward, 

GUNNABAR, sin’-na-bir, n.s. [In chymistry.] A 
sulphuret of mercury. 

CY NNAMON, sin’-nd-min. 166. n. s. [tinnamon 
Heb.] The fragrant bark of a tree in the island of 


Ceylon. Chambers. 
CINQUE, slugk. 415. ns. [Fr.] A five. Potter. 
CINQUE-FOIL, singk’-fil. n. s. [cinque feuille, Fr.] 


A kind of five-leaved clover. 


CINQUE-PACE, singk’-pase. n. s. [eingne Fr. 
A kind of grave oa ele Sn sac 
CINQUE-PORTS, singk’-pdrts. n. s. The cinque 


rts are Dover, Sandwich, Hastings, Rumney, 
iythe, Winchelsea, Rye, and Seaford: the last 
three having been added since the first institution. 

 Cerwel, 

CINQUE-SPOTTED, singk’-spét-t8d. a. Having 
five spots. Skakspeare. 

CYON, si’-dn. 166. n. s, [scion, Fr.] A sprout. Shak. 
The shoot engrafied on a stock. Baron. 

CIPHER §, s¥-fdr. 93. n.s. [chifre, Fr.] An aritb- | 
metical character; a figure. An arithmetical 
mark, which, standing for nothing itself, in- 
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plate. Pope. A character in general, Raleigh. 
A secret or occult manner of writing, or the key to 


it. Hakewill, A species of juggling: Spenser. 
To CYPHER, sl'-far. v. n. ro. sciiieeeticls, 
Arlnahnot. 


To Cl PHER, s¥'-fér. v, a. To write in occult charac 
ters. Hayward, To designate; to characterize 
SHINS peare, 

CIRC*, sérk. n. 8. [cireus, Lat.] An amphitheatrical 


cirele for s . Warton. 

CIRCE/NSIAL®, sér-sé'n’-shdl. 2a. Relating to the 

CIRCE/NSIAN®, sér-sén’-shin, § exhibitions in the 
abe ony et ha of Rome. Kennet. 

To CVRCINATE §, sér/-sé-ndte. v.a. [circino, Lat.] 
To make a circle. Bailey. 

CIRCINA‘TION, sér-sé-nd’/-shin. n.s. An orbicular 
motion. Bailey. 

CV'RCLE §, sér’-kl. 108, 405. n. s. [circulus, Lat.) A 
line continued till it ends where it began, having 
all its parts equidistant from a common centre. 
Locke. The space included in a circular line. A 
round body ; an orb. Isaiah. Compass; enclosure. 
Shak. An assembly surrounding the principal 
person. Pope. A company. Addison. Any series 
ending as it begins, and perpetually repeated. 
Bacon. An inconclusive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing proposition is proved by the 
following, and the following is inferred from the 
foregoing, Glanville. Circumlocution. Fletcher. 
Circles of the German empire, Such provinces as 
have a right to be present at diets. T'rerour, 

To CVRCLE, sér’-kl. v. a. To move round any 
thing. Bacon. To enclose; to surround, Shak. 

To CVRCLE in. To confine. Dighy. 

To CVRCLE, sér’-kl. v. n. To move circularly. 
Phillips. abo. 

CVRCLED, sér’-kld. a. Round. Shakspeare. 

CY'RCLER*®, sér’-klér, n.s. A mean poet; a circu- 
lar . B. Jonson. 

CYVRCLET, sér’-kiit. n. s. A little circle. Shakspeure. 

CYRCLING, sér’-kling. part. a. Circular; round. 


Milton. 
CVRCLY*®, sérk/-lé. a. In the form of a circle. Hu- 


lort. 

CURCUTT §, sér’-kit. 341, 108. n. s. [eirenitus, Lat.J 
The act of moving round. Watts. The space en- 
closed in a circle. Milton. Space; extent ; meas- 
ured by travelling round. Hooker. A ring; a dia- 
dem. Shak. ‘The visitations of the judges for hold- 
ing assizes. Davies. The tract of country visited 
by the judges. Bp. of Chichester. Circumlocn- 
tion. Donne. 

CIV’RCUIT of Action. A longer course of procecding, 
to recover the thing sued for, than is needful. Corel. 

To CYRCUIT*, sér’-kit. ven. To move circularly. 
Phillips. 

To cvRCurr, sér’-kit. v. a. To move round. 


‘carton, 

CIRCUITE'ER, sér-kit-téér’. n. s. [formerly written 
circuiter.] One that travels a cireuit. Whitlock, 
CIRCUI'TION, sér-kd-ish'-din, n. s, The act of going 
round any thing. Pearson. Compass; maze of ar- 

ment. Hooker. 

CIRCUITOUS®, sér-ki’-¢-tds. a. Round about. 
Burke. 

CIRCU'ITOUSLY®, sér-ki’-¢-tds-lé, ad. Tn a circu 
itous Manner. 

CVRCULABLE*, sér’-kd-la-bl. a. That which may 
be circulated. 

CVRCULAR, sér’-k-lar, 88, 418. a. Round, like a 
circle, Spenser. Successive in order. Sandys. 
Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. Dennis. End- 
ing in itself, used of a paralogism, where the second 

roposition at once proves the first, and is proved 

vit. Baker. Perfect; complete. Massinger.—Cir- 
cular letter, A letter directed to several persons on 
some common affair. Circular lines. The lines 
of sines, tangents, 2nd secants, on the plain scale 
and sector. Circular sailing, is that performed on 
the arch of a great circle. 


creases the value of the other figures. Chambers. | CIRCULARITY, sér-kti-lar’-d-té. ns. A circular 


Au intertexture of Ietters engraved usually on) 
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form. Brown. 
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CI’RCULARLY, sér’-kd-lar-lé. ad. In form of a 


circle. Burnet. With a circular motion. Dryden. 
gt pata sér’-kii-ld-ré. a. Ending in itself. 


low.cer. 

To CVRCULATE, sér-ki-late. 91. v. n. To move 
in acircle. Denham, To be dispersed. Addison. 
To CY RCULATE, sér’-kad-late. v.a. To travel 

round. Bp. H. Croft. To put about. Swift. 

CIRCULA’TION, sér-ki-ld’-shan. n.s. Motion in a 
circle, Burnet. A series in which the same order 
1s always observed, and things always return to the 
same state. K. Charles. A reciprocal interchange 
of a Hooker. Currency of a substitute for 
money. Burke, 

CIRCULATORIOUS*, sé@r-kd-lA-td/-ré-fis. a. One 
that travels in a circuit; one that shows tricks from 
house to house. Barrow. 

CIVRCULATORY, sér’-kd-la-tdr4. 512. ns. A 
chymical vessel. 

CIRCULATORY, sér’-kii-ld-tar-4. a. Circular. 

CIRCULATORY, sér’-kd-l-tdr-4. a. The same as 
circulatorious, in its low sense. Warton. 

CIRCUMA’/MBIENCY, sér-kim-dim’-bén-sé. n. 5. 
The act of ey ag Brown. 

CIRCUMA’MBIENT §, sér-kdm-dm/-bé-4nt. a. [cir- 
cum and ambio reel oe, Howell. 

To CIRCUMA/MBULATE, sér-kiim-Am’-bi-lite. 
91. 2. n. [circum and ambulo, Lat.] To walk round 
about. 

CIRCUMCELLIO'NES*, sér-kiim-sél-l6-4/-néz. 
n. s. A set of illiterate peasants, who adhered to the 

arty of the Donatists, in the fourteenth century. 
o CYRCUMCISES, sér’-kdm-size. v. a. [circum- 
cido, Lat.] To cut the prepuce or foreskin, accord- 
ing to the law given toge Jews. St. Luke. 

CV RCUMCISERS®, sér@iin-si-zir. n. s. He who 
circumcises. Milton. 

CIRCUMCISION, sér-kéim-sizh’-dn. n. s. The rite 
of cutting off the foreskin, Milton, 

CIRCUMCURSA’TION®, — sér-k@im-kar-zh/-shin, 
n. 8, [circum and cursor, Lat.] The act of running 
up and down, Barrow. 

To CIRCUMDU CT §, sér-km-dakt’, v. a. [circum- 
duco, Lat.] To contravene ; to nullify. Ayliffe. 

CIRCUMDU'CTION, sér-kdim-dak’-shan, n. s. Nul- 
lification. Ayliffe. A leading about. Hooker. 

CIRCU' MFERENCE §, s@r-kéin’-f@-rénse. . s. [cir- 
cumferentia, Lat.] The periphery. Milton. The 
space enclosed in a circle. Milton. The external 
part of an orbicular body. Newton. An orb; a 
circle. Milton, 

Te CIRCUMFERENCE, sér-kim’-fe-rénse. v. a. 
To include in a circular space. Bi wn. 

sér-kdm-fé-rén/-shal, a. 


CIRCUMFERENTIAL, 
Circular. Barrow. 

CIRCUMFERE/NTOR, sér-kim-fé-rén’-tar. 166. 
n. s. An instrument used in surveying, for measur- 
ing angles, by the magnetick needle. Chambers. 

To CURCUMFLECT®, sér’-kém-fiékt. v. a. [cir- 
cum/flerto, “5 Ae place the circumflex on words. 

CVYRCUMFLEX, sér’-kim-flaks. n. s. An accent 
used to regulate the pronunciation of syllables, 
ok or participating the acule and grave. 

older. 


ip All our prosodists tell us, that the circumflex accent 
is a composition of the grave and the acute; or that it 
is a raising and falling of the voice upon the same syl- 
lable. If they are desired to ear gt this by actual 
pronunciation, we find they cannot do it, and only pay 
us with words, This accent, therefore, in the ancient 
as well as modern languages, with respect to sound, has 
no specifick utility. The French, who make use of this 
circumflex in writing, appear, in the usual prouuncia- 
tion of it, to mean nothing more than long quantity.— 
See Baryton.—If the inspector would wish to see a 
rational account of this accent, as well as of the grave 
and acute, let him consult a work lately published by 
the author of this [Walker's] Dictionary, called 4 
Rhetorical Grammar, the third edition; or, & Key to 
the Classical Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names. W. 


CIRCU’'MFLUENCE, sér-kdm/-fli-énse. ns. An 
enclocure of waters, 


CIRCU/MFLUENT 4, sér-kdm/-fld@nt. a. [circum 
TET Lat.] Flowing round any thing. Pape. 

CIRCUMFLUOUS, sér-kim/-fld-ds. a, Environing 
with waters. Milton. 

CIRCUMFORA‘NEAN*, sér-kim-fo-ri/-né-An. a 
Travelling about. Burton. 

CIRCUM FOR A‘/NEOUS, sér-kAm-f6-rA‘-né-ds. 514 
a. [circum/foranens, Lat.) Wandering from house to 
house, Addison. 

To CIRCUMFU'SES, sér-kim-fize’. v. a. [circum 
‘hased Lat.] To pour round. Bacon. 

CIRCUMFU'SILE, sér-kam-fi’-sil. 427. a. ‘That 
which may be poured round. Pope. 

CIRCUMFU'SION, sér-kéim-fi’-zhin. n. s. Spread 
ing round, Swift. 

CIRCUMGESTA/TION?*, sér-kdim-jés-t/-shan. ns, 
Carrying about. Bp. Taylor. 

To CIRCU'MGYRATE §, sér-kim’-jé-rite. vr. a. 
ee and iE 

CIRCUMGY A 


rus, Lat.] To roll round. More. | 

‘TION, sé@r-kdim-jé-ra/-shan. nx. s: 
The act of Se ae Sir 7’. Herbert. 

To CIRCUMGY’RE®, sér-kam-jire’. v. n. To roll 
about. Sir 7'. Herbert. 

CIRCUMITION, sér-kdm-ish’-dn. n. s. [circumeo, 
Lat.] The act of going round, Dict. 

CIRCUMJA‘CENT, sér-kéim-ja/-sént. a. [circum- 
jacens, Lat.) Lying around any thing. Drun- 


CIRCUMLIGA’TION, sér-kim-lé-ga’-shin. 2. s. 
Sane pan Lat.] The act of binding round. The 
yond encompassing. 

CIRCUMLOCU'TION, sér-kim-ld-ki-shdn. n. s. 
[circumlocutio, Lat.] A circuit or compass of words ; 
periphrasis. Dryden. The use of indirect expres- 
sions, Bale, 

CIRCUMLO'CUTORY®, sér-kam-ldk’-ti-t6-rd. a, 
Periphrastical. Arluthnot. 

CIRCUMMU’RED, sér-kdm-mird’. 359. a. [cirenim 
and murus, Lat.] Walled round. Shakspeare. 

CIRCUMNA‘VIGABLE, sér-kaim-nav/-¢-ga-bl, a. 
That which may be sailed round. Ray. 

To CIRCUMNA'VIGATE, | sér-kdm-ndv’-¢-gite. 
v. a. [circum and navigo, Lat.] To sail round. Sir 
T. Herbert. 

CIRCUMNAVIGA/TION, sér-kam-niv4-gi/-shin. 
n. s. Sailing round, Arbuthnot, 

CIRCUMNA'VIGATOR,  sér-kdm-nav-¢-g’’-tir. 
n. s. One that sails round. Githrie. 

CIRCUMPLICA’TION, sér-kim-plé-kd’-shan. x. s. 
circumplico, Lat.] Enwrapping on every side. 

he state of being enwrapped. 

CIRCUMPO'LAR, sér-kéim-pé’-lar, 413. a. Round 
the pole: said of stars near the north pole, which 
move round it. 

CIRCUMPOSI'TION, sér-kdim-pd-zish’-tin. 
Placing any thing circularly, Evelyn. 

CIRCUMRA’SION, sér-kdm-ra/-zhin. n. s. [circum- 
rasio, Lat.] Shaving or paring round. . 

CIRCUMROTA/TION, sér-kdm-ré-14'-shin. n. s. 
[circum and roto, Lat.) The act of whirling round ; 
circumvolution. Gregory. The state of being 
whirled round. 

CIRCUMRO’TATORY*, sér-kdm-rd'-t-16-ré. a 
Whirling round. Shenstone. 

To CIRCUMSCRI'BE 4, sér-kéim-skribe’. 1. @. [eir- 
cum and scribo, Lat.] To enclose in certain houn- 
daries. To bound; to limit. Shak. To write 
around. Ashmolr, F 

CIRCUMSCRI/PTIBLE®, sér-kim-skrip’-té-b!. a. 
That which may be limited or coniaimed within 
bounds. Bullokar. 7 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION, a n. &. 
Determination of particular form. Ray. Limita- 
tion. Shakspeare. A circular inscription. Ast- 


mole, 
CIRCUMSCRI'PTIVE, sé@r-kim-skrip’-tlv. «. Ev- 
closing the superficies. Grew. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVELY®*, sér-kam-skrip/-tlv-le, 
ad. Ina limited manner. Mountagu. 
CIRCUMSPECT, | sér’-kdm-spékt. a. [cirrm- 
ectxs, Lat.] Cautious; attentive to every thing. 
Pralamenre: ‘ag 
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To CURCUMSPECT"™, sér’-kim-spékt. rv. a. To ex- 
anine carefully, Newcourt. 

CIRCUMSPE‘CTION, sér-kim-spék/-shiin. nn. s. 
Watchfulness on every side. Clarendon. 


CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE, sér-kdm-spék’-tiv. a. Atten- |, 


tive ; cautious. ee a 

CIRCUMSPE'CTIVELY., sér-ktim-spék’-tlv-lé. ad. 
Cautiously. 

CYVRCUMSPECTLY, sér’-kiim-spékt-ld. ad. Vig- 
ilantly. Ran. 

spat MSPECTNESS, sér’-kdm-spékignés. n. s. 
/aution. 

CVRCUMSTANCE §, sér’-kdm-stanse. n. s. [circim- 
stantia, Lat.] Something appendant or relative to a 
fact. Bocon. The adjuncts of a fact. Shak. Ac- 
cident; something adventitious. Davies.  Tnci- 
dent; event. Clarendon. Condition; state of af- 
fairs. Baron, Circumlocution. Barret. 

To CYRCUMSTANCE, sér’-kdm-stinse. v. a. To 


lace in a particular situation. Donne. 


VRCUMSTANT, sér’-kéim-stint. a. Surrounding. 


Digin. 
CIRCUMSTA’/NTIABLE®, s@r-kéim-stin’-shé-A-bI. 
a, Capable of being circumstantiated. Bp. T'xijlor. 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIA L, sér-kdm-stan’-shal. a. Acci- 
dental; not essential. Shuk. Incidental ; happen- 
ing by chance. Donne. Full of small events ; par- 
ticular, Prior. A 
CIRCUMSTANTIA‘LITY, sér-kdm-stin-shé-dl-¢- 
té. n.s. The appendage of circumstances. 
CIRCUMSTA‘NTIALLY, sér-kdm-stin’-shal-Jé. ad. 
According to circumstances. Glanville. Minutely. 


Broome. 

To CIRCUMSTANTIATE, sér-kam-stin’-shé-Ate. 
91. v. a. To place in particular circumstances. Bp. 
Bramhall. To place in a condition with regard to 
wealth. Sw7ft. 

CIRCUMTERRA ‘NEOUS, s¢r-kdim-tér-rt/-nd-fs. 
. aa and ferrit, Lat.) Round the earth. Hal- 

well, 

To CIRCUMVA‘/LLATE §, s@r-kdmeval/-late. 91. 
v. a. [cireumvallo, Lat.] To enclose round with for- 
tifieations. 

CIRCUMVALLA/TION, sér-kéim-val-IA-shin. n.s. 
The art of casting up fortifications round a place. 
The fortifications themselves. Howell. 

CIRCUMVE'CTION, sér-kdm-vék’-shan. n. s. [cir- 
cumvectio, Lat.] The act of carrying round. 
state of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVENT §, sér-ktim-vént’. v. a. [eircum- 
renio, Lat.) To deceive ; to cheat. Knolles. 

CIRCUMVENTION, s@r-kam-vén’-shdn.n.s.Fraud; 
imposture. South. Prevention. Shakspeare. 

CIRCUMVE'NTIVE®, sér-kim-vén’-tiv. a. Delu- 
ding ; —, 

To Cl CUMVE!ST §, sér-kdm-vést’. va. [cireum- 

vestio, Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 


otton. 
CIRCUMVOLA‘TION, s@r-kim-vé-la/-shin. ns. 
circumrolo, Lat.] The act of flying round, 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION, sér-kéim-vé-li’-shan. _n. s. 
The act of rolling round. More. The state of be- 
ing rolled round. Arbuthaot. The thing rolled round 
another. Wilkins. 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE S$, sér-kim-vélv’, v. a. [cir- 
cumvolva, Lat.) to roll round. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
CIRCUS, sér’-kds. 2 415. n. s. [circus, Lat.] Anopen 
CIRQUE, sérk. 337. § space or area for sports, with 
seats round for the spectators. Sidney. 
Alpes, Lat.] 


CISA’/LPINE®, sis-Al’-pin. a. [cis 
On this side the Alps. 

gr ga sts-sbid’. n.s. A curve of the second or- 
der. 

CYSSOR*. See Crzar and Scissor. 

CIST §, sist. n. od age Lat.] A case; a tegument; 
the enclosure of a tumour. An excavation. Ar- 
cherologia. 

CYSTED, sis’-t@d. a. Enclosed in a cist. 

CISTE’RCIAN*, sis-t4r’-shén. n.s. [Cistenx, in Bur- 
gents) A monk of the Cistercian order; a re- 

Benedictine. Gray. 
CYSTERN, sis’-tdrn. 98. n: s. [cisterna, Lat.] A re- 
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! ceptacle of water for domestick uses. South. A res- 
eri Blackmore. Any receptacle of water. 
| _ Shakspeare. 

| CISTUS, sis'-tis. n.s. [Lat.] A plant. The rock- 
rose. 
IT, sit. 2.8. A pert, low citizen, Johnson. 

agg torte sit’-A-dél. n.s. [cvodelle, Fr.] A fortress. 
, sidiley, 


CYTAL, sl-t&l. n. s. Reproof; impeachment. Shak. 

' Summons; citation. Quotation. 

-CITA‘TION, sb-td/-shdn. n. s. The calling a person 

| before a judge. Ayliffe. Quotation, The passage 

| or words quoted. Alterbury. Enumeration; men- 

| tion. Harvey. 

| CVUTATORY, s¥-t4-t6-ré. 512. a, Having the power 
or form of citation. Ayliffe. 

To CITE 4, she. v. a, (cite, Lat.] To summon to an- 

| swerinacourt, Shak, ‘To call upon another au- 

| thoritatively. Shak. To quote. Hooker. 

| C’'TER, s}-tar. n. s. One who cites into a court. One 

|__ who quotes. Atterbury. 

'CITE’SS, sit-t@s’, n. 8, A city woman. Dryden. 

/CY’THERN, sith’-drn. 98, n/s. [cithara, Lat.] A kind 
of harp. 1 Mace. 

CITICISM®, sit’/-¢-sizm. n.s. The behaviour of a 
citizen. B. Jonson. 

| CVTIED®, sit’-id. a. Belonging to a city. Drayton. 

| CVTIZEN, sit’--2n. 103, n. s. [civis, Lat.] A iree- 

| manofacity. Raleigh. A townsman; not agen- 

,, _tleman. Shak: . An inhabitant. Dryden. 





‘ 


(CYTIZEN, sit’¢-zn, a, Having the qualities of a citi- 
zen. She rm. 
CI’TIZENSHIP*, sit’-¢-zn-ship. n.s. The freedom 


| ofa city. a Florne. 

| CITRINA’TION®, sit-vé-nd/-shan. n.s. Turning to a 
| fellow colour. Fr. ne. 

| CITRINE, sit’-rin. Of a dark yellow. Grew. 
/CI'TRINE, sit’-rin. n.s. A species of crystal 
my feign in the West Indies. Hil. 


CUTRON t, sit’-tran. 415. n.s. A large kind of lemon; 
the citron tree. One sort, with a pointed fruit, is in 





| 


| iw, esteem. 

|| CITRON-TREE, sit’-tran-tré. n. s. [citrus, Lat.] A 
|) tree, the fruit of which is in great esteem. Miller. 
|CITRON-WATER, sit'-trdn-wa/-1dr. ns. Aqua 
|__ Vitee, distilled with the rind of citrons. Pope. 

/CYTRUL, sit’-trdl. n.s, The pompion, so named 

| _ from its yellow colour. 

CITY 4, sit’-té. n. 8. [cité, Fr.] A large collection of 
houses and inhabitants. J’emple. A town corporate, 
that hath a bishop and a cathedral church. Cowed. 
The inhabitants of a city, Shakspeare. 

CITY, sit’-té. o. Relating to the city. Shak, Re- 
sembling the manners of citizens. Shakspeare. 

CI'VET, siv’-it. 99. n.s. [civette, Fr.] A perfume from 
the civet cat. Bacon. 

CI'VICAL*, siv’-¢-kAl. a. Belonging to civil honours. 
Sir T. Brown. 

CVVICK, siv’-ik. a. Relating to civil honours. Pope. 

CI'VIL$, siv’-il. a. [civilis, Lat.] Relating to the 
community. Hooker. Relating to any man as a 
member of a community, Bp. Taylor. Not in 
anarchy; not wild. Rescommon. Not foreign ; in- 
testine ; as, a civil war. Bacon. Not ecclesiastical ; 
as, the civil courts. Art. of Relig. Not natural; 
as, civil death. Blackstone. Not military; as, the 
civil magistrate. Not criminal ; as, a civil process. 
Blackstone. Civilized ; not barbarous. Spenser, Com- 

Shak, Grave; sober, Beat- 
mont ang Fletcher. Relating to the ancient con- 
sular or imperial government; as, ciril law. Shak. 

CIVILIAN, sé-vil’-yin. 113. n.s. One that pro- 

of the old Roman law, and 
A student in civil law 


plaisant; well bred. 


fesses the know] 
of general equity. 
at the university. Grares. 

CIVILISATION, siv-é-Ié-zd/-shin. n.s. A law 
which renders a criminal process civil. Harris. 
Fret of civilizing. Warton. The state of being 
civilized. 

CIVILIST®, siv’-il-ist. n.s. A civilian. Warburton. 

CIVI'LITY, sé-vil/-¢+4. 511. n.s. Freedom from 
barbarity. Spenser. kt aes Shak, Rule of de- 


“i 
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cency. Dryden. Partakin 
civilized sate. Bp. Hull. 

To CVVILIZE, siv’-il-ize. v.a. To reclaim from) 
savageness, Wailer. ] 

CYVILIZER, siv-il-ll-zir. a.s. He that reclaims 
from a savage life. Phillips, 

CYVILLY, siv’-il-lé. ad. In a manner relating to 
government, Not criminally, Politely ; complai- 
santly. Dryden. Without gay or gaudy colours. 
Bucon. . 

CIVUZAR §*, siz’-zir, See Scissor. 

To CYZAR®*, siz’-zdr. v.a. To clip with a pair of 
scissors. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

CIZE, slze. n. s, The quantity of any thing with re- 

ard to its external form. Grrew, 

CLACK §, klak. nm. s. [clac, claquet, old Fr.) A last- 
ing and importunate noise. Hudibras.—The clack | 
ara mill, A bell that rings when more corn is re-| 
quired to be put in; or, that which strikes the hop- 
ver, and promotes the running of the corn. Betterton. 

7 CLAC ., klk. vom. To make a chinking noise. 
To let the tongue run. 

CLACK-DISH®*, klik’-dish. ».s. A beggar’s dish, 
with a movable cover, which they clack. Shak. 

CLA‘CKER*, klak’-dr. a. s. The clack of a mill. 
Blownt. 

CLA‘CKING®, klak/-Ing. n. s. Prating. Bp. Hal!. 

CLAD, klAd. port. pret. Clothed, Sidney. 

To CLAIM §, klame. 202. v. a. [clamer, Fr.] To de- 
mand of right. Locke. To call; to name. Spenser. 

CLAIM, kladme. x. s. A demand of any thing as due. | 
Shak, A title to any privilege or possession. | 
Locke. [In law.] A demand of any thing that is, 
in the possession of another. Cowel. A call. Spen- 
ser. 

CLA‘IMABLE, kld’-mi . That which may be | 
demanded as due. C 

CLAIMANT, kld’-mant. #9 He that demands any 
thing detained by another. Bilarkstone, 

CLA‘IMER, klA’-mar. 98. n. s. He that makes a de- 
mand. Temple. 

CLATR-ORSCURE. See CLARE-OBSCURE. 

To CLAM§, kidm. v.a. [clamtan, Sax.] ‘To clog 
with any glutinous matter. L’ Estrunge. 

To CLAM®, kidm. v. n. To be moist. Dryden. 

To CLAM®, klam, v. 2, A term in ringing, to unite 
certain sounds in the peal. School of Recreation. 
CLA‘MANT®, kid’-indnt. a. [(clamo, Lat.) Crying ; 

beseeching earnestly. Thomson. 

To CLA/MBER, klam’-bar, v. x. [from elimd.] To 
climb with difieulty. Shakspeare. 

CLA‘MMINESS, kliin’-mé-nés. n. s. Viscosity; vis- 
cidity. Moxon, 

CLA‘MMY, klim’-mé. a. [klam, Dutch.] Viscous; 

lutinous. Bacon. 

CLA/MOROUS, klim’-mar-ds. 555. a. [elamoreux, 
Fr.] Vociferons; noisy. Hooker. 

CLA’/MORQUSLY*, kldm’-mar-ds-Ié. ad. In a noisy 
manner. Brown. 

CLA'MOUR 64, klim/-mar. 418. n.s. [elamor, Lat.] 
Outery ; noise. Shakspeare. 

To CLA‘MOUR, klam!-mar. ¢.n. To make outeries ; 


to vociferate, gra wales 
To CLA’/MOURS, klim/-mar. v. a. To stun with 
noise. Baron. 

To CLA’MOUR Belis*. To increase the strokes of 
the clapper on the bell, in falling it. Warhurton. 
CLA‘/MOURERS®, klam’-mir-dr. n. s. He who makes 

an outery or clamour, Abp. Hort, 


g of the nature of a 











| 


CLAMP §,klamp. n.s. [clamp, Fr.] A piece of wood || 


joined to another, as an addition of strength. A 
“quantity of bricks. Mortimer, 
To CLAMP, klimp. v.a. A mode of strengthening 
the ends of tables, &c. Moron. 
CLAN §, klAn, n. s. [clann, Irish.] A family; a race.’ 


Milton. 
CLA‘NCULAR 6, klfing’-kd-lér. 88. a. [elancularius, 





Lat.] Clandestine ; secret. Decay of Piety. 
CLA/NCULARLY®, kling’-ka-lar-lé, ad. Closely ;| 
ivately, Hales, o t 


CLANDFYSTINES, klin-dés’-tin. 140. @ 


. [clandes- 
tin, old Fe.] Secret; hidden. Blackmore. 


| 


‘ 
‘ 
i 


CLANDE'STINELY, kldn-dés’-tin-Ié. ad. Secretly. 


Swift. 

CLANDE/STINENESS*, klfin-dés’-tin-nés. n.s. An 
act of alae 

CLANDESTINITY*®, klan-dés-tin’--t8. n.s. Priva- 


cy, or secrecy. 
CLANG §, kling. n. s. [clangor, Lat.] A sharp, shrill 
noise. ; 

To CLANG, klAng. v. n. To clatter; to make a loud, 
shrill noise. akan. ’ 
To CLAWG, kldng. v. a. To strike together with a 

noise, Prior, 


CLAN GOUR, kldng’-gar. 314, n. s. A loud, shrill 
sound. 
CLA'NGOUS, kldng’-gés. a. Making a clang. 


Brown. 

CLANK, klAngk. n.s. A loud, shrill noise. Spectator. 

CLA'NSHIP*, klan’-ship. n. s. Association of per- 
sons or families. Pennant, 

To CLAP §, klip. v. a. [clappan, Sax.] To strike to- 
gether with a quick motion, so as to make a noise. 
Nhakspeare. "To add one thing to another. Carew. 
Todo any thing with a sudden, hasty motion. Shak. 
To praise by clapping the hands. To infect with 
a venereal poison. Wiseman. 

To CLAP Hands. To plight mutual troth. Shak. 

To CLAP up. To complete suddenly, without 
much precaution. Shakspeare. 

To CLAP up. To Imprison. Sandys. 

To CLAP, klap. v. 2. To move nimbly with a noise, 
Dryden, Originally, to knock. Chancer. To en- 
ter upon with alaerty. Stak, ‘To strike the hands 
together in applause. Shakspeure, 

CLAP, klip. n.s. A loud noise made by sudden col- 
lision. Swift. A sudden act or motion. Swift, An 
explosion of thunder. Hakewil!. An act of ap- 
plause, Addison, A sudden misfortune, Brisket. 
A venereal infection, [from clapeir, Fr.] Pope. 
The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 

CLAP-DISH?*, klip’-dish. mn. s. A wooden bowl or 
dish, formerly carried by beggars. Massinger- 

CLA’PPER, klip’-par. 98. n.s, [elipup, Sax.] One 
who claps with his hands. The tongue of a bell, 
Shak.— The clapper of amill. A piece of wood 
shaking the | . “The cover of the cup called 
the clap-dish. Henrison. 

CLA‘/PPER*, klap/-par. ns. [elamier,old Fr.] Places 
for rabbits to burrow in. Chaucer. 

To CLA‘/PPERCLAW, klap’-par-klaw. v.a. To 
scold, Sha . 

CLARE®, kldre. n.s. A nun of the order of St 


Clare. 

CLA/RENCEUX, or CLA/RENCIEUX, klar’#n- 
shad. x. s. The second king at arms: so named 
trom the dutchy of Clarence, 

CLARE-OBSCURE, klare-b-skdre’. n. s. [clarus 
and obscurus, Lat.) Light and shade in painting. 


Prior. 

CLA/RET, klir’#t. ns, (claire, Fr.] A French 
wine of a clear pale-red colour. Boyle. 

CLA‘RICHORD, klar’-kérd. n.s. [clarus and 
chorda, Lat.) A musical instrument in form of a 
spinette, but more ancient, Ske/ton. 

CLARIFICA/TION, klir-¢-fé-ka’-shin. n. s. Mak- 
ing any thing clear from impurities. Bacon, 

To CLARIFY §, klar’-@-fi, 511. v. a. [clarifer, Fr.] 
To purify or clear any liquor. Bacon. To brighten; 
to illuminate. Fudler, 

To CLA‘RIFY, klar’-€-f1, rv. x. To clear up, to grow 
bright. Bacon. 

CLA/RINET®, kifr’-4-n&t. ns. [elarinettr, Fr.] A 
kind of hautboy, but of a shriller tone. 

CLA/RION, klare’-yain. 113, 534. n. s. [claron, old 
Fr.] A trumpet. Tr, 

CLA/RITUDE®, klar’-¢-thde. n. s. Splendour. 


Bearement. Ob. T'. 
: aces n. s. Brightness ; splen- 


CLA/RITY 
dour. Sir W. Raleigh. 
CLA/RY, kli/-ré. n.s. An herb, Bacon. 
To CLA/RY®, kli’-ré. v. n. To make a Joud or shrill 
noise, A. Goldine. 
| To CLASIL§, kifish. rom. (Alatschen, Germ.] To 








. 
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make a noise by mutual collision. Denham. To 
act with opposite power, or contrary direction. 
Bacon. To contradict. L’ Estrange. 

T» CLASH, klash. v. a. To strike ove thing against 
another, so as to uce a noise. Dryden, 





CLE 
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CLA’VICLE, kliv’--kl. 405. ns, [clavicula, Lat.] 


The collar bone. Brown. 


CLAW §, klAw. n.s. [clap, Sax.] The foot of a beast 


or bird, armed with sharp nails; or the pincers or 
holders of a shell-fish. Spenser. 


CLASH, kiash, n. s. A noisy collision of two bodies. || To CLAW, kliw. v. a. To tear with claws. Shak. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Opposition; contradiction. | 
CLA’SHING®, klash’ ing ppos ! 
A’ % h’-Ing. n. s. Opposition ; enmity. 
H. ? ? y 


CLASP §, klasp. n. s. [elespe, Dutch.] A hook to hold 
any thing close. A iota’ An ee in con- 
tempt. . 

To CLASP kld . v.a. To shut with a clasp. 

Hooker. ‘To catch i 
To euclose between the hands. Bacon. 
brace. Shakspeure. 'To enclose. Shi ,. 

CLA'SPER, klas’-par. n. s, The tendrils or threads 


of creeping plants. Ra 

CLASPKNIFE, klisp’nife. n.s. A knife which 
folds into the handle. 

CLASS }, klas. n. s. [e/assis, Lat.] A rank or order 
of persons. Dryden. An assembly of persons, with- 
in a certain division. Bp. Bancroft. A number 
of boys learning the same lesson at the school. | 
Watts. A set of ee or things. Addison, 

To CLASS, klas. v.a. To range according to soine 
stated method of distribution. Arbuthnot. 

CLASSICAL, klas’-sé-kal. 2 a. [classicus, Lat.] Re- 

CLA’SSICK, klas’-stk. lating to antique au- 
thors. Addison. Of the first order or rank. Fedi. 
Relating to the order and rules of the Presbyterian 
assemblies. Milton. 

CLA/SSICALLY®, kias’-s6-kal-lé. ad. In a classical 
manner. 

CLA/SSICK, klds’-sik. n.s. An author of the first 
rank: usually taken for ancient authors. Pope. 
CLASSIFICA’TION®, _ klas’-sé-fe-kA/-sh@tn. n. s. 

Ranging into classes. Burke. 

To CLA'SSIFY*, klds’-sé-fl. v. a. To arrange. 

CLA‘SSIS, kias'-sis. n.s. [Lat.] Order ; sort; body. 
hpi A convention or assembly of persons. 

on, 

To CLA‘TTER 6, kide’-tdr. v. n, [Alatteren, Teut.] To 
make a noise by knocking two sonorous bodies fre- 
quently together. Dryden. To utter a noise by 
being struck together. Anoilles. To talk fast and 
idly, Spenser. 

To CLA'TTER, klat’-t@r, v. a. To strike any thing 
so as to make it sound and rattle. Milton. To dis- 


pute dare or clamour. : . 

CLA‘TTER, klav-tar. n.s. A rattling noise made 
ny the frequent collision of sonorous bodies. Swi/?. 

umultvous and confused noise. Shakspeare. 

CLA‘TTERER®, klat-tér-dr. n. s. He who makes 
any noise, Bale. One who will disclose any light 
secret. Huloet. 

CLA‘TTERING?*, kidv’-tar-Ing. n. s. A noise ; rattle. 

CLA‘UDENT, klaw‘-dént. a. [clnndes, Lat} Shut- 


Rm ayy Diet. ‘oo 
CLA’UDICANT®, klaw’-dé-kant. a. Limping ; halt- 


ing. 

To CLA'UDICATES, kliw’-dé-kite. v. n. [claudi- 
co, Lat.] To halt. Diet, 

CLAUDICA/TION, klhw-dé-ka/-shin. n. s. Lame- 


ness. Colgrave. 
CLAUSE, ihwze. n. 8. [clause, old F'r.] A sentence. 
Hooker. An article or particular stipulation. 


Hooker. 

CLA/USTRAL, kliws/-tral. a. [cleustrum, Lat.] Re- 
lating to a cloister, or religious house. Ayliffe. 

CLA‘USURE, kla&w/-zhire. 452. n.s. [ce 
Lat.] Confinement. Geddes. 

CLA‘VATED, klAv’-4-t@d. a. [clavatus, Lat.J] Set 
with knobs, Woodward. 

CLAVE, klave. The preterit of cleave. 

CLA‘VELLATED, klav’-€l-la-téd. a. Made with} 
burnt tartar. Chambers. 

CLA‘VER, kid’-vir. n. s. [clesen, Sax.] Clover. 





To em- 








a, 


Sandys. 
CLA‘V {CHORD*, kldv’-4-kérd. n.s. The same with ! 
clarichord. 


' 


Grew. 
and hold by twining. Milton.!|| CLAY §, kla. 2. s. 


CLAY-GROUND*®, kik’ 


To pull, as with the nails. South. To tear or 
seraich. Hudibras. To flatter. Wilson —To claw 
off, or away. "To scold. Bp. Nicolson. 


CLA‘WBACK, klaw’-bak. 2. s. A flatterer. Wer- 


ner. 
CLA’WBACK?®, klaw’-bak. a. Flattering. Bp. Hall. 
CLA‘WED, klawd. 359. a. Furnished with claws, 


ao Welsh.] Uncetuous and te- 
nacious earth, such as will mould into a certain 
form. Hill. Earth in general. Donne. Dirt, or 
moistened earth. St. Jolin. 

CLAY, kla. v, a. To cover with clay. Mortimer. 


0 
CLAY-COLD, kla/-kdld. a. Lifeless; cold as the wi- 


animated earth. Roe. 


Ground 


tind. 
abounding with clay. 1 Aings. 


nm. $. 


CLAY-PIT, kid-pit. n. s. A pit where clay is dug. 


Woothward. 


CLAYES, kiaze. n.s. [elaye, Fr.] [Iu fortification.] 


Wattles made with stakes interwoven with osiers, 
to cover lodgements. 


CLA‘YEY, kli’-é. a. Consisting of clay. Derham. 
CLA‘YISH, kla/-ish. a. Of the nature of clay. Har- 


vey. 
CLA'YMARL, kla’/-marl. n.s. A whitish, smooth, 


chalky clay, Mortimer. 


CLA‘/YMOKE*, kla’-moére. n.s. See GLaymMore. A 


two-handed sword. 






CLA/YSTONE®, kla’ n.s. A blue and white 
limestone dug in Gl shire. Grose. 
CLEAN}, kiéne. 2279F"[ glan, Goth.] Free from 


dirt or filth, Spenser, Free from moral! impurity. 
Acts. Elegant; neat. Bacon. Not foul with any 
loathsome disease. Leviticus, Dexterous ; not 
bungling. Entire. Leviticus. 

CLE N, ke ». ad. Quite; perfectly. Hooker. With- 
out miscarriage. Henley. 

CLEAN-TIMBERED®, kléne’-tim-bard, a. [clean 
and timber.] Well proportioned. Shakspeare. 

To CLEAN, kléne. v.a. To free from filth. Thomsen, 

CLE/ANLILY, klén’-lé-lé. 234. ad. In a cleanly 
manner. 

CLE/ANLINESS, klén/-lé-nés. ». s. Freedom from 
filth. Addison. Neatness of dress. Sidney, 

CLE'ANLY, klén’-lé. 234. a. Free from dirtiness 
Dryden. ‘That which makes cleanliness. Prior. 
Pure ; innocent. Glanville, Nice; artful. Spenser. 

CLE/ANLY, kléne’-Ié. 227. ad. Elegantly ; neatly. 
Shakspeare. Purely. Hakewill. Dexterously. Shak. 

CLE/ANNESS, kitne’-nés. n. s. Neatness, Easy 
exactness. Sidney. Purity ; innocence. Bale, 

CLE/ANSABLE®*; kiénz’-4-Ul. a. That which inay 
be cleansed. Sherwood. 

To CLEANSE S$, klénz. 515. v. a. To free from filth. 
Prior. To purify from guilt. Proverbs. To fiee 
from noxious humours by purgation. Arlethnet, 
To free from leprosy. St. Mark, i. ‘To scour; to 
rid of all offensive things. Addison. 

CLE/ANSER, klén’-zir. 98. n.s. A detergent. Ar- 
Indhnot. ‘That which cleanses any thing. Gayton. 

CLE’ ANSING®, klen’-zing. n. s. Purification. South. 

CLEAR4, klére. 227. a. [clarus, Lat.) Bright; tran- 
spicuous. kam. Verspicacious ; sharp. Milton. 

heerful. Milton. Free from clouds ; serene, 
Amos, Without mixture; pure. Wieliffe. Per- 
icuous ; not obscure. Temple. lndisputable. 
ilton. Apparent; manifest. Hooker, Quick to 
understand. Milton. Unspotied, Shakspeare. Un- 
prepossessed ; impartial. Sidney. Free from im- 
ted guilt. Gay. Free from deductions. Collier. 
nencumbered. Shak. - Out of debt. Unen- 
tangled. Shakspeare. "Bounding distinctly, plainly. 
Addison. Yee ; guiltless. Dryden. Intelhgible. 

CLEAR, klére. ad. Plainly. Milton. Clean; quite 

L Estrange. 
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CLEAR, klére. n.s. A term used by builders for|| Zo CLEPE$, —_ v. a. [clypian, Sax.) To call. 
re 


the inside of a house; the space within from wall 
to wall. 

To CLEAR, klére. v.a. To make bright. Milton. 
To free from obscurity. Burnet. To vindicate. 
Sir John Hayward. To cleanse. Shakspeare. To 
remove any encumbrance, Wiltins. To free from 
any thing offensive. Dryden. ‘To clarify. To gain 
wiihout deduction. Addisen.—To clear a ship, is to 
satisfy the demands at the custom-house. 

7 CLEAR, klére. v.2. To grow bright, Shakspeare. | 
To be disengaged from encumbrances, Bacon, 

CLE’ ARAGE®, klére’ -idje. n.s. Removing any thing. 

CLE'ARANCE, kié-rinse. 2. s. A certificate that | 
a ship has been cleared at the custom-house. 

CLE/ARER, kiéce’-dr. x. s. Brightener ; purifier. 
Addison. 

CLE/ARING®, kiére’-ing. 7. s. Justification ; de- 
fence. 2 Cor. 

CLE/ARLY, klére’-lé. ed. Brightly. Hooker. Plain- 
ly ; evidently. Rogers. With discernment. B. Jon- 
son, Without entanglement. Bacon. Without sinis- 
ter views. Jil/otson. Without deduction. With- 
out reserve. Duries. 

CLE/ARNESS, kiére’-nés. . s. Transparency. Ba- 
com. Splendour; lustre. Sidney. — Distinctness. 
Addison. Sincerity, Bacon. Freedom trom im- 


patation. Shakspeare. 

CLEYARSHINING®,  kiére’-shl-ning. a. Shining 
brightly. Shakspeare. 

CLEARSYGHTED, klére-l'-t€d. a. Perspicacious ; 
discerning. Beawnont and Fletcher. 

CLEARSIT GHTEDNESS*, klére-slte’-@d-nés. 2. s. 
Discernment. Bp. Barlow. 


To CLE/ARSTARCH, 
en with starch, Addi. 


-starish. vr. a. To stiff- 


CLE/ARSTARCHE » -startsh-dr. nm. s. The 
“rson Whose business Welearstarch. Tutler. 

To CLEAVES, kléve. 227. v. n. pret. Iclave. [cleo- 
ran, Sax.] To adhere; to hold to. Bacon. To 
unite aptly. Shas. To unite in concord. Flooker. 
To be concomitant to, Hooker. 

To CLEAVES, kiéve. v. a. pret. I clove, 1 clave, I 
cl+fi; part. pass. clover, or cleft. To divide with| 
violence. Milton. ‘To divide naturally. , 

Tv CLEAVE, kléve. v. x. To part asunder. Shak. 
To suffer division, Newton. 

CLE/AVER, kié’-var, 98, ». s. A butcher’s instru- 
meat to cut animals into joints. Arbuthnot, A weed, 
called also clivers. 

CLEDGE®, klédje. n.s. Among miners, the upper 
art of the stratum of faller’s earth. Chambers, 
CLEES, kléze. 2. s. The two parts of the foot of 

beasts which are cloven-footed. 

CLEP, klif. n. s. (Fr.] A character, in musick, at 
the beginning of the lines of a song, which shows 
the tone or key in which the piece ts to begin. 

i<y- It is the common fault of professions, liberal as well 
















|| CLERK 6. 


s : oa, 
To CLEPE*, klépe. rv. n. To call. Sackville. 
CLE'PSYDRA*®, klép'-sé-dra, n.s, [Lat.] A kind 
of clock among the ancients, which told the hours 
by the fall of a certain quantity of water ; a chymi- 


cal vessel. 
CLE/RGICAL*, klér’jé-kal. a. Relating to the cler- 


». Milton, 
i chk RGY §, klér’-jé. n. s. [elergé, Fr.] The body ot 


men set apart by due ordination for the service of 
God. Hooker. 
CLE/RGYABLE®, klér’-j¢-4-b1. a. The term appli- 
ed to felonies within benefit of clergy. Blackstone. 
CLE/RGYMAN, klér’-jé-man. 88, a. s. A man in 
holy orders. Ree , 

CLERICAL, klér’--kal. a. Relating to the clergy. 
Bp. Hall. 

CLE‘/RICK®, klér’-tk. a. s. A clergyman. Bp. Hors- 


| CLERICK®, klér’-ik. a, Relating to the character 


of a clergyman. 

 eark. 100. n.s. [elericus, Lat.] A clergy- 
A scholar. Sidney. 

another as a writer. Shakspeare. A 

vetty writer in publick offices ; an officer of var-ous 

‘eile, Glanville. Arluthnot, ‘The layman who 

reads the responses in the church, to direct the rest. 


CLERK-ALE*, klark’-dle. n; s. The feast of the 
arish clerk. Warton. 

CLE/RKLIKE*, klark’-llke. a. Accomplished as a 
learned person, Shakspeare. 

CLE/RKLY*, klark’-lé. a. Clever ; seholar-like. Alp. 


Cranmer. 

CLE/RKLY*, klark’-lé. ad. In an ingenious or learn- 
ed manner. ere ae 

CLE/RKSHIP, klar ‘~ship. n.s. Scholarship. Hales. 
The office of a clerk. Sir H. Wotton. 


man. Ayliffe. 
ployed 


CLEVE, ) in composition, at the beginning or end 
CLIF of the proper name of a place, denotes 
CLIVE, § _ it to be situated on the side of a rock or 


hill; as, Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliff. 
CLE’VER$, klév-fr. 98. a. Dexterous ; skilful. 
L’Estrange. Just ; fit. oda Well-shaped. Ar- 
ladhnot. A low word, applied to any thing a man 
likes, without a settled pare; * 
CLEVERLY, klév’-dr-lé. ad. Dexterously. Hudibr. 
CLE/VERNESS, klév’-dir-nés, n.s, Dexterity ; skill. 
CLEW §, kha. a. s. [clype, Sax.] Thread wound 
pees a bottom. Spenser. A guide; a direction. 
older 


To CLEW, kit. v. a. To clew the sails, is to raise 
them, in order to be furled. Harris. To direct. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To CLICK §, klik. v. 2. [cliken, Dutch.] To make a 
mg small, successive noise. Gay. 

To CLICK®, klik. ».a. To catch or snatch hastily. 


as mechanical, to vitiate their technical terms. Thus, || CLICK®, klik. n.s. The latch of a door. 


even without the plea of brevity, clef is changed by 
musicians intoclif. WW. 

CLEFT, kléft. port. pass. Divided ; parted asunder. 
Milton, . 

CLEFT, kléft. n. s. A space made by the separation 
of parts. Isaiah. A disease in horses on the bought 
of the pasterns. Farrier’s Dict. 

ae Te FTGRAFT, klaf’-grifit. _v. a. To engraft. 
Mortimer. 

CLEG®*, klég. n. 8. [clez, Danish.] The horse-fly. 

To CLEM$*, klém. ». a. [kdemmen, Germ.] To 
starve. B. Jonson, 

To CLEM*, klém, v.n. To starve. B. Jonson. 

CLE/MENCY, klém/-mén-sé. n.s. Mercy. Acts. 
Mildaess ; softness. Dryden. 


CLICKER, klik/-dr. n. s. The servant of a sales- 

man, Who stands at the door to invite customers. 

CLYCKET, klik’@t. n. ». [cliguet, old Fr.] The ring, 
knocker, or hammer of a door, Cotgrave. For- 
merly, a key. Chaucer. 

CLVENT §, kil-@nt. n. s. [client, Fr.] One who > 
plies to an advocate for counsel. Bacon. A 

ndant. 38. Jonson. 

CLIE/NTAL*, kil-én/-t41. a. Dependant. Burke. 

CLVENTED, kll’-4n-téd, part. a. Supplied with eli- 
ents. Carew. 

CLIENTELE, kii#n-téle’. n. s. The condition or 
office of a client. Bp. Hall. 

an iad kll’-@nt-ship. n. s. The condition of 

a client. 


CLE/MENT §, klém‘-mént. a. [clemens, Lat.] Mild ;|| CLIFF §, klif. n. s. [clivus, Lat.] A steep rock. Ba- 


gentle; merciful, Shukspeare. 

CUE/MENTINE®, kiém/@n-tine. a. Relating to the 
compilations made by St. Clement, or the consti- 
tutions of Clement the Fifth. 

CLE/MENTLY®, klém/-ént-lé. ad. In a merciful 
manner, Bp. Taylor. 

CLENCH., LINCH. 


con, The name 
ly olf Sir J. Hawkins. 

CLIFF Y*, klif-f. a. Broken ; | CTAB. Harmar. 
CLIFT, klift. n.s. Sometimes cliff or cleft. 
CLYFTED*, klifi’-€d. a. Broken. Congreve. 


a character in musick; proper- 


‘| CLVFTY®, klif'-t#. a. The same as chffy. Pennant. 
Ve) 122, x. s. [xAcpaxrip.] 


nan em- | 


CLO 


CLO 


Steed 


—nd, mdve, nér, not ——tabe, 1b, ball ;—8i ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


A certain space of time, or progression of years. 

* Brown. 

CLIMACTE’RICK Metin tion, ¢ ns. A 

CLIMACTE/RICAL, klim-Ak-tdr/-ré-kAl. § certain 
nuinber of years, at the end of which some great 
a is supposed to befall the body. Brown. 

CLIMATES, kil-mate. 91. n. s. a ml A space 
upon the surface of the earth, measured from the 
equator to the polar circles; in each of which 
spaces the longest day is half an hour longer than 
in that nearer to the equator. A region, or tract of 
land, differing from another by the temperature of 
the air. 

To CLYMATE, kil-mate. v.n. To inhabit. Shak. 

CLYMATURE, kil’-mé-tshdre. 463. n. s. Climate. 
Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

CLIMAX, kil’-maks, n. s. [«Ayat.] Gradation ; as- 
cent. Dryden. 

To CLIMB§, kllme. v. n. pret. clomb or climbed ; 
part. clomb or climbed. [climan, Sax.] To ascend | 
up with labour, Shakspeare. 

7'o CLIMB, kihme. v. a. To ascend ; to mount. Shak. 

CLUYMBABLE*, klime’-d-bl. a. Ascendable. Sher- 

| 

| 


wood, 

CLIMBER, kil'-miér. n.s. One that mounts any 
place. Carew. A plant that creeps upon other 
supports. Mortimer. ‘The name of a particular 
herb. Miller. 

To CLYMBER, kiV’-mar. v.n. To mount with effort. 


Tusser. 
CLI/MBING*, kll’-ining. n. s. Ascending any place. 


eclus. XX. 

CLIME, klime. n. s. [from climate.] Climate ; region. 
Milton. 

To CLINCH 4, klinsh. v. a. [Adinka, Swed.] To hold 
in the hand with the fingers bent over it. Dryden. 
To contract or double the fingers. Swift. ‘To bend ; 
the point of a nail in the other side. mont and 

t 








Fidcher. To confirm ; to fix. 

To CLINCH#, kilash. v. n. To hold fast upon. 7'r. 
of Buffon. 

CLINCH, klinsh. n.s. A word men in 4 double 
meaning ; a pun; an ambiguity. e. ‘That part 
of the cable hich is Ekslened to the ring of ther an- 


chor. 

CLUNCHER, klinsh’-fir, 98. 2. s. A cramp ; a hold- |! 
fast. Pope. 

To CLING 4, king. v.n. pret. I chung ; part. I have |; 
clung. [Hynger, Danis ‘Po hang _ by twine |! 
ing round, Shatspeare. "To adhere. B. Jonson. 

To CLING®*, Kling. v.a. Todry up; to consume. 


Shakspeare, | 
CLUNGY, kllog’-@. a. Adhesive. 
CLYNICAL, klin’-¢-kal. a.[edivw, Those that keep 
CLINICK, klin’-ik. their beds--A clinical lec- 

ture is a discourse upon a disease, made by the bed 

of the patient. 

CLUNICK®, kilu’-ik. n.s. One on his death-bed. 
Abp. Sancroft. 

‘o CLINK §, klingk. 405. v. a. [Klincken, Teut.] To 

strike so as to make a sinall, sharp noise. Chaucer. 

To CLINK, klingk. v.n. To utter a small, sharp 
noise. Prior. 

CLINK, kfingk. 405. n. s. A sharp, successive noise. 
Shakspeare. A key-hole. Spenser. 

OLr NO UVANT, kHingk’-Ant. a. .] Dressed in 
embroidery, or tinsel finery. Shakspeare. 

Te CLIP $, klip. cv. a. [elippan, Sax.] 
to hug. Sidney. ‘To cut with shears. Sidney. To 
diminish coin by paring the edges. Locke. To cur- 
tail; to cut. Hurmar. ‘To confine; to hold. Shak. 

To CLIP, klip. v. n. A phrase in falconry. Dryden. 

CLIP* a n. s. Anembrace. Sidney. 

CLUPPER, klip’ ar. n. s. One that debases coin 
by cutting. &  petitieg A barber. Fiiuloet, 

CLYPPING, kiip’-ping. n. s. A part cut off. Locke. 

70 CLISH-CLASH®, klish’-klAsh. v.n. To sound 
like the clashing of swords, Mirror for Magistrates. || 

CLI'VER. See CLeaveEn. tl 

CLOAK $, kléke. n. s. [lach, Sax.] The garment |) 
with which the rest are covered. Shalspeare. A| 
concealinent ; a cover. 1 Peter. 


A 





——— 


ul 
To embrace ; 





| 


| 








| ToCLOSE, 


To CLOAK, kléke. v. a. To cover with a cloak. To 
hide. Spenser. 

CLOAKBAG, kléke’-bag. n.s. A portmanteau. 

e. 

CLO/AKEDLY, kidke’-@d-lé. ad. In a concealed 
manner. 

CLO/CHARD*. n. s. [eloche, Fr.] A belfry. Weerer. 

CLOCK §, kldék. n. s. [cloce, Welsh.] The instrument 
which tells the hour by a stroke upon the bell. Ba- 
con. It is an usual expression to say, What is it 
of the clock ? for What hour is it? or ten o’clock, 
for the tenth hour. Shakspeure.—The clock of a 
stocking : the flowers or inverted work about the 
ankle. a An insect; a sort of beetle. The 
sound which the hen makes in calling her chickens. 

ToCLOCK §*, kldk. v. a. [clocean, Sax.] To call, as 
the hen calls her chickens. Ld. Northampton, See 
To CLuck. 

To CLOCK®, klék. v. n. To make a noise like the 
hen. The Silkewormes. 

CLO'CK-MAKER, kidk’-ma-kér. n. s. He whose 

rofession is to make clocks. Derham, 

CLO'CK-SETTER®, kidk/-sét-tir. n.s. One who 
regulates the clock. Shakspeare. 

CLO‘CK-WORK, kldk’/-wark. n. s. Movements like 
those of a clock. Prior. 

CLOD$§, kidd. n. s. [elud, Sax.] A lump of earth or 

clay. Bacon. A turf; the ground. Swift, Any 

thing concreted together. Carew. A lumpof metal. 

Milton. Any thing vile, base, and earthy. Spenser. 

A dull, gross fellow. Dryden. 

To CLOD, kidd. v.n. To gather into concretions. 
Milton. 

To CLOD, kidd. v. a. To pelt with clods. 

CLO’DDY, kléd’-dé, a. Consisting of earth or clods ; 
mean; gross. Sluky ull of clods unbroken. 
Mortimer. 

CLO/DHOPPER:, kidd/-hdp-par. See CLoproL. 

CLO'DPATE, kiéd’-pate. n.s. A stupid fellow, 

CLODPATED, kidd’. d-téd. a. Stupid; dull. Ardu. 

CLO'DPOLL, kléd/-pdle, a. s. A thickskull; a dolt. 
Shakspeare. 

CLOFF ¢, kif. n. s. The same with clough. 

To CLOG §, klég. v. a. (clo , Welsh.] To load with, 
or encumber. Shak. To hinder; to obstruct. Ra- 
leigh. ‘I'o burthen; to embarrass. Dryden. 

To CLOG, kldég. von. To coalesce ; to adhere. Eve- 
lynx. To be encumbered. Sharp. 

CLOG, kldg. n.s. A load; a weight. Shak, An en- 
cumbrance. ffooker. A kind of additional shoe 
worn by women to keep them from wet. A wood 
en shoe. Hurrey. 

CLO/GGINESS, kidg’-gé-nés, ». s. The state of be 
ing clogged. 

cL GGING®, klég’-ging. n.s. An obstruction 
More. 

CLOGGY, kiég’-gé. 283. a. That has the power 
of clogging u OE le 

CLO'IS ERS, kldls’-tae- n.. [claustrum, Lat.] A 
religious retirement; a monastery; a nunnery. 
Davies. A_peristyle 5 a piazza, 

To CLOISTER, kidis’-tar. v. a. To shut up in a 
religious house ; to confine. Sh are. 

CLO'ISTERAL, kidis’-tr-il. 88. a. Solitary. Denne. 

CLO/ISTERED, kldis/-tird. part. a. Tnhabiting 
cloisters. Shak. Built with peristyles or piazzas 
Wotton. 

CLO‘ISTERER’®, kldis’-tar-dr, n. s. One belonging 
to the cloister. Bp. Bramhall. 

CLO'ISTERESS, kléis’-trés. a. s. A nun. Shak. 

CLOKE, See Croak. 

CLOMB, kidm. Pret. of T'o climb. 

CLONG#®, kléng. The old part. of 7 cling. 

To CLOOM, kiéém. v.a. [clemtan, Sax.] To close 
with glutinous matter, Mortimer. 

To CLOSES, kléze. 437. v. a. [clausus, Lat.] To 
shut. Milton. Toconclude. Dryden. 'Toenclose. 
Shak. To join; to unite fractures, Shak, 

léze. vin. To coalesce, Numb.—To 

close mpon. To agree upon. Toclose with. To 

close in with, "To come to an eement with 

Shak. Tv close erith. ‘To grapple with in wrestling 


Wg 





CLO 


7 559 


CLOSE, kidze. n. s, hay Ging aoe Bacon. The man- 
ner of shutting. Chapman. ‘The time of shutting up. 
Dryden. A grapple | in wrestling. Bacon. Pause ; 
cessation. A pik waren} or end. Milton. 

CLOSE, ies ae n.s. A small field enclosed. Shak. 

CLOSE, kidse. 437, 499. a. Shut fast. Wilkins. 
rable no vent. ‘Dryden. Confined ; stagnant. 

Compact; solid, Burnet. Viscous ; not 
salatibe: Wilkins. Concise ; brief. Dryden. Join- 
ed without oA a or ane between. B. Jon- 
son, Approachi Narrow. Dry- 
den. Udi scovere ne las recee Spen- |! 
ser. Trusty, Shak, Cloudy ; sly. Shak. With- 
out wandering ; attentive. Locke. Full to the point ; | 
bome, Dryden. Retired. Chron. Applied to the 
weather ; dark, cloudy, not clear. 

CLOSE, kldse. ad. Has the same meanings with | 
closely. 

CLOSE-BANDED, kldse’-band-id. a. In close or- 
der. Milton. 

CLOSE-BODIED, 7 gaa 99. a. Made to fit 


the body exactly. Ayli 
" kldse’-kim-pakt/-@d. a, 


CLOSE-COMPACTE 
In close order. Addison. 

CLOSE-COUCHED*, klése’-kéatsht. a. Concealed. 

Milton. 


CLOSE-CURTAINED*, kldse’-kar-tiad. a. oe, 
cled with curtains. Mi 
CLOSE-FISTED®, kldse’-fist-2d. a. Penurious. Bp. 


Bei “keler 
CLOSE “{IANDED, klése-hin’-déd. a. Covetous. 


Flale. 
CLOSE-HANDEDNESS*, kldse’-hAnd’4d-nés. n.s. 
Penuriousness. Archd. Holl, yday. 
CLOSE-PENT, kldse’-pént. a. Shut close. Dryden. 
on -TONGUED®, 
peaking. Shakspecre. 
clo SELY, kldéce’-lé. ad. Without inlet or outlet. 
rte 


‘tdingd. a. Cautious in 


Without much space intervening ; nearly. 
Attentively. Secroily 5 slily. 
Spenser. Without deviation. Dryden. Tightly ; 
as, the garment fitted closely. 

CLOSENESS, klése/-nés. ni. s. The state of being 
shut. Bacon. Narrowness. Want of air, or ven- 
tilation. Swift. Compaciness, Bacon. Recluse- 
ness, Shakspeare. Secrecy; privacy. Bacon. Cov- 
etousness, Addison. Connerion. South. 

CLO'SER, kld/-zir. n. sx. A finisher; a concluder, 

CL O’SESTOOL, kidse’-sté6l. 2. s. A chamber im- 

lement. Gurth. 

CLOSET, kibz’-it. 99. 2. s. A small room of privacy. 
lage +. A private repository of curiosities, Driy- 

To CLOSET, kidz/-it. v. a. To shut up in a closet. 
Herbert. 'To take into a closet for a secret inter- 
view. Swift. 

CLOSET-SIN®, hidztt-sin. nes, Wickedness com- 
mitted secretly. Bp. Hall. 

CLOSH, kldésh. i. s. A distemper in the feet of cat- 
tle; tie founder. Dict. 

CLOSING®?, klé’-zing. n, s. Period ; conclusion. 

CLOSURE, kld’-zhitre. 452. m. s. The act of shut- || 
ling up, Boyle, That by which any thing is closed, 
IVadiis. Enclosure. Siakspeare, Conclusion ; eud. 
Mak spearr. 

CLOTS, kldt. nes. [Alotte, star Conerction ; coag- 
. ation; grume. Bacon. A dull, heavy man. B. 

orson, 

7 CLOT, kidt. cv. a. To form clots, or clods. To 
concrete ; 0 coagulate. Hudibras. To become 

russ, 


Cc ? 0 TRIRDS, kiév-bard. 2. s. The common cenan- 


CLOTS, kldth. 467. a. s. plural cloths, kldths, or 
clothes, kidze, (clad, Sax.] Any thing woven for 
dress. Drayton. The piece of linen spread upon 
a table. Pope. ‘The canvass on which pictures are 
delineated. Dryden. Any texture put to a partic- 
ular use. Sir J. Hayward. Dress ; raiment. 
rn A texture of wool. In the plural : dress; | 
Wadi 
“er. 


‘the covering of a bed, Privr. I 


[a this sense, always clothes, kloze.] Spen- CL 





CLO 


—Fate, far, fill, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


To CLOTHE, kiétue. 467. v. a. pret. I clothed, or 


clad ; particip. clothed, or clad. ‘To invest with 

nts, A . To adorn with dress, Roy. 
Rs inna as with clothes. Job. To furnish with 
clothes. Proverbs. 


To CLOTHE, klorue. vn. To wear clothes. Shak. 

CLO’THIER, kldrHe’-yér. 113. x. s. A maker or 
seller of cloth. Shakspeare. 

CLO’THING, kW tHe’-lng. 410. 2. s. Dress; vesture. 


eee cigon klddh’-shéér-tr. n. s. One who 
trims the cloth, and i tovela the nap. Hokewi'l. 
CLO’THWORKER®, klédy’-wark-dr. n. 5. A ma- 
ker of cloth. Scott. 
CLO'TPOLL, kidt-pdle. n. s. Thickskull ; 
head, Si ue. Herd, in scorn. Shakspeare, 
To CLO'TTER, oe v.n. To concrete ; to 


coagulate. 
CLOUTTY, kildt ny a, Full of elots. Harvey. 
CLOUDS§, kléad. x. s. {derivation not known.) The 


dark collection of vapours in the air. Sh 
The veins, marks, or stains in stones, or other 
bodies. Any state of obscurity or darkness, Milion. 
A crowd ; a multitude. Atte 
i" CLOUD, kidd. v. a. To darken with clouds. To 
nen of sullen appearance. Milton. To obscure. 
Pope! “h Piety. To variegate with — veins. 
‘o ally: to defame. Sh 
Tr CLoup klddd. v. n. To grow sous, Shak. 
CLOUDBERRY, klédd’-bér-ré. n.s. A plant, the 


rey Oa iller. 

CLO'UDASCENDING®, — kldtid/-As-sénd’-ing. a. 
Mounting to the clouds. "Sandy Ss. 

CLOUDBORN®, kldbd/-born.- a, Born of a cloud. 


cLoUbcarr, kléid!-kapt. a. Topped with clouds. 
S le 
CLO'UDCOMPELLING, klédd’-kém-pél-fiug. 410. 
a. An mig of Jupiter a whom clouds were 
be collect ‘aller. Simply, col- 
clouds, Thomson 
= ERED*, kléad’-kav-érd. a. W rapt in 


cLoUbEctt ‘LIPSED*, kldfd’-é-klipst. a. Eclipsed 
yacloud. Sha akspeare. 
UDDISPELLING®,  kidid’-dis- -pel’-ing. a, 
— ving A patos to disperse. Dryden. 
CLOUD! KISSING®. Jdtid’- lending. a. Touching, 
as it were, the clouds. Shakspeare. 
CLO'UDTOPT* klédd’-tdpt. a. Having the top 
covered with clouds. Gray. 
CLO’U DTOUCHING*, KidddtBteing. a. Ascend- 
ing, as it were, to the clouds. Sendis. 
CLOUDILY, kidad/-dé-lé. ad. With clouds. Ob- 


CLO UDINESS 3S, klédd’-dé-nés. n.s. Being covered 
with clouds; darkness. Shakspeare. Want of 


brightness. Boyle 
{iGae-1as, a. Without clouds ; clear. 


leeun 
clouds. 


CLOU DLESs, 


Peele. 

[ake a klédd/-dé. a. Covered with clouds, E-r- 
odus, Dark 3 obscure. Watts. Gloomy of look. 
Brower. Marked with spots or veins. Not bright. 

CLOUGH, kidd, 313. n. s. (cloush, Sax.] The cleft 
ofa hill; a cliff. Verstegan. 

CLOUGH, kIOf. n. s. An allowance of two pounds 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the scale, 
that the commodity may bold out weight when sold 
by retail. 

CLOUT 6, klé&t, 2. s. [cluc, Sax.] A cloth for any 
mean use, Spenser, A patch ona shoe or coat. 
Wiclifie. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 
which archers shot. Shakspeare. rae she plate to 
keep an axle-tree from oe 

To CLOUT gy v.a. To patch. Bale. “To cover 
with a clo’ To join coarsely together. 


larmar. 

To CLOUT*, ao. v.a. To beat; to strike. Beau- 
mont ond Fi ltcher. 

OUTED, kidiv-t8d. part.a. Congealed; coagu- 


lated. Used for clotted. Drayton. 
200 


block- . 


CLU 


COA 


. 


—nd, méve, nor, ndt ;—tbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—p&tind ;—thin, THIs. 


gree rrmend | arte lé. a. [kloete, Teut.] Clum- | 
Mortimer. 


CLOVI E, F  klbve. The preterit of cleave. 

CLOVES, kléve. n.s. [clupe, Sax.] A valuable 
spice, brought from the East Indies. Brown. The 
Pe gh into which coigig separates, when the outer 


torn off. 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER, kléve-jil’-lé-fléar. n. s. 
A flower, Miller. 
CLO'VEN, klé’-vn. 103. part. pret. from cleave. - lhe 
CLOVEN- FOOT*, kld/-vn-fit. a. Relating to a foot 
divided into two parts. S Spenser 
CLOVEN-FOOTED, kid/-vn-ffi-8d. 
CLOVEN-HOOFED, a vn-hddfi. : 
into two Brown 
CLOVERS, kid/-var. 
CLOVER-FLOWER*, kld/-var-f18a-dr, 
CLOVER-GRASS, kid/-viir-gris, 
species of trefoil. Shaks — To live in ps 
is to live luxuriousiy. 


Ogle 
potty pa. kld’-vard. 59. a. Cavered with clo- 
CLOWNS, kiddin. 7. s. [lopn, Sax.] A rustick. Sid- 


a. Having 
foot divide 


nm. &. 
al Dae 
x.] 


ney A coarse, ill-bred man. or. A princi- 
character in pantomimes. 

CLOWN*?, kléan. v. x. To affect the behaviour 
of a clown. B. Jonson 


CLOWNAGE®*, klddn’-dje. n. s. The behaviour of 


a clown. B. Jonson 
CLOWNERY, klddn/-Gr-ré. on. s. Iil-breeding. | 
cLow WNISH, kléin’-ish. a. Consisting of rusticks or 
clowns. Dryden. Coarse; rough. Spenser. Ill- 
mannered. Shak. Clumsy ; ungainly. lea 
CLOW NISHLY, kléain’-i ld. ad. Co arsely. 
CLO WNISHNESS, kiddn/-Ish-nés. n. s. Rusticity. 
Incivility. Fanshawe. 


CLOWN VN’S MUST RD, klédinz-miis’-tdrd. n. s. An 


1 CLOY §, kldé. rv. a. [enclouer, Fr.] To satiate; to 
fill to loathing. orm To claw the beak, an ac- 
customed action with hawks and eagles. Shak. To 


ail ert Ess” A ike in the touch-hole. 


. a, That of which too much 
ie pode ty Shukspeare. 
CLO'YMENT, kide/-mant. n. s. Satiety. Shak. 
CLOSE, ' klab. n.s. [elwppa, Welsh.) A heav foe 


‘in ap ace = = of the suits Iu 

xe dividen a tavern rec karen 
ae 

to particeler rules. 


ge. An association of persons subjected 
Swift. Concurrence ; joint 

charge. Hudibras. An old term for a booby. 
To CL IB, klab. v.n. To contribute to a common 
expense in settled gage Bp. Nicolson. To| 
a to one effect. 
Ply es klab. 2». a. hep pay to a common ‘etki 


Pahl BBEDS, klib’-béd. a. Heavy, like a club. 
Chaucer. 


.CLU’BRER*. See Crunsist. 
CLU’BBISH*, kldb’-bish. a. Rustick. Mirror for 


MM 
CLU BBIST*, kldb/-bist. n.s. He who belongs to a 
icular association. Burke, 
CLU’ peta Sconce n.s. A large fist. Mirror 


Ors 


wa i FISTEDS, klab/-fist-éd. a. Having a large 
gerne deg vy lero klab/-fat-€d. a. Short, or crook- 
no the foot. Cotgrave. 

‘CLUBHEYADED. kldb’-héd-éd. a, Having a thick 
head. Derham. 

CLUBLA‘W, klib/-law. 2. s. Regulation by force. 
Addison. 

CLUTMAN®, klib/-man. 2. s, One who carries a 
club. 

CLU’' BROOM, klab’-rd4m. n. s. The room in which 
a club assembles. Addison. 

To CLUCK §, klik. v. n. [eloccian, Welsh.] To call 
chickens, as a hen. Sh 


ToCLUCK®, kiak. v. a. To call, as a hen calls chick- 
ens. Shakspeare. on 





CLUE*, The same as clew. 

CLUMP, al n. s. [klump, Germ,] A shapeless 
piece fw or other matter. A cluster of trees. 
Shenstune. 

To CLU/MPER®*, i dr. v.a. To form into 
clumps or masses. 

CLUMPS, klamps. n. s. A wom 

CLU/MSILY, klaim’-zé-lé, ad. Awkwardly. Ray. 


CLUMSINESS, klim/-zé-nés. n.s. Awkwardness 


CLUMSY, klim/-2é. a. [lomspech, poet Awk- 
ward ; heavy ; ; artless ; unhandy 

CLUNG, klang. The preterit of cling. 

CLUNG, kling. a. Wasted with leanness; shrunk 
up with cold. 

To CLUNG, klang. v.n. To dry as wood does, 
when laid up afier itis cut. To adhere. More. 


A|| CLU'NIACKS, kid’-né-dk. 2. s. [Climiacensis, Lat. 


from Cluni in Burgundy.] One of a reformed order 
of Benedictine monks. 

CLU'NIACK®, khiy-né-dk. a. Belonging to the order 
of Cluny. Gouzh. 

CLUSTER §, klas’-tdr, 98. n. s. JOSIEAD Ree] A 
bunch. A number of animals gathered 
together. Milton 

To CLUSTER, kids’-tar. v.n. To grow in bunches, 


Milton 

To CLUSTER, klds’-tdr. rv. a. To collect any thing 
into bodies. Sir W. Alexander. 

CLU'STER-GRAPE, kias’+tar-gripe. n. s. The 
small black ortimer. 

a Hades klds!-tdr-ré. a, Growing in clusters. 


Cote: 
To CLUTCH §, kldtsh. v. a. ak se-leccan, Sax.] To 
ipe; to grasp. Shak. To gr ares Collier. 
‘o contract ; to double the hand. Shakspeare. 
CLUTCH, kidtsh, m. 9 gripe 5 gras Charac- 
ters about 1661. Generally, in the plura T the paws, 
the talons. L’ Estrange. lands, in a seuse of ra- 
pie Hudibras. 
Cc furiERY, klat’-tér. sot n.s, See Cratter. A 
a bustle. J.’ Estrar 
To D CLUTTER, kldt’-tdr. a n. To make a noise, 


or bustle, 
CLY’/STER §, klis’-t8r, ms. [kdverie.] A liquid 
re applied by injection up the rectum. Ar- 


CLYSTER-PIPE®, kils’t4r-plpe. .s, The iube or 


mobi by which a el poor is injected, 
LY STERIZ? , klis’-tdr-lze. v.n. To apply a 
lyster. Cotera 
CL STERWISE®, klis’-tar-whze. ad. In the man- 
ner of a clyster. Greenhill. 
To COACE’RVATE S$, kd-d-sdr’-vte. 91, 503, (b.) 
ved. [coucervo, Lat.] To heap up together. Bacon. 


¢r Every dictionar ae? but Entick’s has the accent on 
the penultimate syllable of this word; and that this is 
the true accentuation, we may gather from the tendency 
of the accent to rest on the sume syllable as in the 
Latin word it is derived from, when the same number 
of syllables are in both; as in coacervo and coacervate. 
See Anirtate. W. : 
wit ACERVA/TION, ké-fs-sér-va’-shiin. n. s. Heap- 
, or being he together. Bacon. 
co CH§, kdtsh. 2s. (coche, Fr.] A carriage of 
leasure or state, distinguished from a chanot by 
aving seats fronting each other. Sidney. 
To COACH, kétsh. v. a. To carry in a coach. B. 
Jonson. To draw together, as horses harnessed to 
a coach. Every Woman in her Humour 
CO/ACHBOX, kétsh’-béks. x. s. The cos seat on which 
the driver of the coach sits, Arbuthnot 
gpntningly I ar -fQl. n.s, A coach filled with 


COACH. ACH vit, ‘ta -be, n.s. Money paid for the 


COACH. I HORSE® Loval-hdrse. n.s. A horse de- 
ed for drawing a coach. B. Jonson 
CO: CH-HOUSE, kétsh’-hdts. n. s. The house in 
which the coach 1s kept. Swi 
CO/ACHMAKER, kotsh’-ma-kér. n. s. 
trade is to make coches Shakspeare. 


~ 


He whose 


COA COB 


(cP 559.—Fite, far, fll, fit;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin;— 
pct ge kétsh’-min. 88. n.s. The driver of) To unite in masses. Newton. To grow together ; 
to join. 
CO/ACHMANSHIP*, kétsh’-mAn-ship. n.s. ‘The COALE/SCENCE, kd-4-lés’-sénse. n.s. Union 


skill of a coachman. "Jenyns. 
To COA'CT §, ptrabhes v. n. [from con and act.] To COALETION, i, betel Cio. n.s. Union in one mass 


together. S 
conCTEDs, Rode 2d, part. a. [coaetus, Lat.] COALY. kb Ki en ~ Contai taining coal. Milton. 
B. Jonson. COAPTA’TION, kd-4p-th’-shdn. n.s. [con and apto, 
CONCTION, kd-dk’-shdn. n. s. Compulsion. Reale. | | oe The adjustment of parts 1o-cnch other. Boyle. 





COA'CTIVE, kO-Ak’-tiv. 157. a. Compulsory ; re- || T'o RCTS, ké-Arkt’. coarcto, 
ctive. Raleigh. Acting in concurrence. Siak.| To COA’ ROTATE §, kd-Ark’-thte. grt ] Tocon- 
CONCTIVE 7 * the 6 tela ad. In a compulsory fine into a narrow compass. Sir 7’. Elyct. Tore- 


strain. 
COADIUM INT. rnb hd jb-mént. n. s. Mutual as- cone AT ION, k6-Ark-t4/-shin, n. s. Confine- 
Bacon. Contraction of any space. Ray. 
COADIUTANT, kd-Ad/-ja-thnt. a. [eon and adjuto.} Restraist of sap & 2 Bramhall. 
COA ot refined. Shak. Not soft 


el 
COADIOTOR. kd-Ad-jd’-tir. 166. n.s. A fellow-|| or fine. — Rude; uncivil. Addison. Gross. 
helper. Dryden. [In the canon law.) One who is|| | Thomson. eres jet 3 rude. — Not nicely 


appointed to perform the duties of another. Ay- . Arluithnot, M Ags: 
he, Co’ RSELY, kbrse’-te. hows fineness ; 
COADIU-TRIX®, kb-Ad-jd’-triks. n. s. She who is|| meanly. Brown, Rudely. * Drate Inelegantly. 
a fellow-helper. ‘Smollet. Dryden. Not delicately ; 
COADJU'VANCY ko-fd/ jt-vin-é n. s. [con and |! CO’ARSENESS, bhewe' sakes, ‘purity. Boren. 
djuvo, Lat.] Help; concurrent help. Brown. Roughness. Grossness. L’ Estrenge. Roughness. 


DUNITION, "kb-Ad-tenish’-dn. n, 8. So , ad,'| Garth. Meanness. Addison. 
yin Lat.] Conjunction of different To COASSU'ME®, kd-is-siime’. v. a. [con and as- 
into one mass. Hale een To take upon one’s self, one thing or quali- 
COADVE/NTURER®, ké-Ad-vén’-tshir-fr. n. s. Al together with another. Walsall. 
fellow-adventurer. Howell. COA §, kdste. n.s. (costa, Lat.] Pgh yd the 
To COAFFOREST®*. v. a. To convert ground ai land next the sea; the shore. Dry e border 
forest. Howell. or frontier of a "country. filo. Side, Bacon. 
COA'GENT®*, kd-2/-jént. n. s. An associate. Ben The coast is cleur : proverbial, the danger is over. 
mont and Fletcher. ars t 
To COAGME'NT §, ké-fig-méant’. v. a. fewmics:| To COAST, késte. v.n. To sail close by the const. 


ter, old Fr.) To congregate or heap together.|| Dryden. To ap h. 
Glanvilte. i To COAST, Nhe capi To sail by. Brown. To 
COAGMENTA’TION, Mi Agent thst, n. &| keep close to. Holinshed. 


Collection; conjunction | COYASTER, kés’-tdir. n. s. He that sails near the 
COA/GULABL ho Ae iat ae a. Capable of con- shore. 
cotle, Fr.) The upper gorman 
$ infan- 





den. 
ae be ones, Bae n. 8. [cotle 
T) COA'GU UATE 6, kd-fig’-b-Hhte. 91. ra. [congu-|| 1 Sam. Petticoat ; the habit of a boy in 
lo, Lat.J To force into concretions, Bacon. ». Locke. The habit or vesture of office 
7» COA'GULATE, kd-Ag'-i-late. rv. 2. To run} hair or fur of a beast. Milton. Any tegument 
nto concretior wm, Bocem. | or covering. Peacham. That on which the ensigns 
COAGULA "TION, k ~i-14/-shdn. n.s. Conere-|| armorial are portrayed. Spenser. A card, ca 
tion ; congelation. Bp. Berkeley. "The body form. | Fighlly a coat-card, and corruptly a court-card. B. 


ed by coagulation. rbuthnot 
ae CORT, kdte. r. a. To cover; to invest. B. 


COA‘GUL ATIVE, ue ‘nity, a. Having the 
Jonso 
COAT-CARD®, kéte’-kard. n.s. [from the dress or 


wer of Po (ae 
COA/GULATOR, kd-Ag’-t- ts. 521. n.s. What 
coat, in which’ the king, queen, and knave, are 
represented. A card. Improperly called Court: 


causes coagulation. A 
card 


COAK. See Coxe. 
COAL 4, kdle. 295. n. s. i Sax.] The common lonson. 
fossil fuel. Chambers. The ci of scorched || To COAX $, koks. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter. 
wood ; charcoal. Bacon. Fire ; any thing inflamed L’ Estrange. 
COAX*, kaks. n.s. A dupe. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
COAXA’TION®, koks-d/-shéin, x. s. The art of 


_ nited, Shakspeare, 
AL, kdle. v.a. To burn wood to charcoal. 
COAXER, koks’-tir. n.s. A wheedler. 
COB, kdb. n. s. The sea-mew. Phillips. A spider. 


Ci arew. "To delineate with a coal. Camden. 
per seat“ kéle’-blak. a. Black in the highest 

A horse not castrated. A strong pony. A coin. 
Sheridan. 


o? gree. & ser, 
anaes BON, hole -bdks. n, 8. A box to carry coals 
Sati anew kdle’-fish. m.s. A species of beardless || COBALT, kéb’-Alt. n.s. A marcasite frequent in 

Saxony. 'Woodira 


céAL AL “HOU ISE*, kdle’-hdas. n.s. A place to put|| 7 CO/BBLE§, kdb/-bl, 405. r.a. [kobler, pen) 
coals in. dienius, ‘o mend any thing coarsely. Shakspeare. To do 
COAL-MINE, _ — n.s. A mine in which}! or make clumsily. 4 og 
coals are Nok e CO'BBLE*, or COYBLYE*, kéb/-bl. n. s. i ; 
COAL- se ela er * kbs nd. n.s. One who works wir iF 
in a coal mine. 


gr et al nble’-ph ma A pit for digging coals. 


ward. 
COAL-SHIP*, kdle/-ship, 2.8. A ship that carries 
coals; a collier. Junius. 
COAL-STONE, kdle’-stone. n. s. A sort of canal) 
coal. W oodward. 
COAL-WORK, kdle/-wirk. ns. A place where 
is are found. Felton. 


Sax.] A fishing boat, Pennant, gr ponent ed 
COBBLER, kéb’-lar, 98. n. 2. A me 
— Addison, A clumsy worknan, "hak i 


hinge n. Dryden. 

cORC ALS*, kéb’-kdlz. n.s. Large round coals. 

CO’BIRONS, 4 icin n.s. Irons with a knob 
at the u 
COBISHOP, ke: obey ape a. s. A coadjutant bishop. 

t 7 @. 

CO/BLOAF*, kdb/-léfe. n. s. A crusty, uneven loaf. 
CO'ALERY cat toad n.s. A place where coals|} CORNUT, kéb/-nit. m.s, A boy's game; the con- 
are dug. Wood quering nut. A large put, Barret. 

To COALESCES. "bt ls’, vm. [eoalesco, Lat. COBOL. See Canor, 

Ww 





COC 


COE 





—nd, move, ndr, ndt ~—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


€O'BSTONES*, kéb/-stonz. n.s. Large stones. 
pipelines ar ) kbby-<wbn. n.s. The head or leading 


CORWED, kbby-wab. n. 8, | twang 
web or net ts a spider. 
\ tra 


Dutch.} Tne || ron ond Fete 


|| COCKHORSE ee ag a. On horseback ; tri- 


Pe: rhant 5 exu ting. P 
CKING*, kdk ‘ing. ee s. Cockfighting. Beau- 


wer. 


penser. Any snare or'| COCKLE$, pana one n. 8. a Lat.}) A 


small testaceous fis 


COBWEB:, kdb/-wab, o. Auy thing fine, saiasal saad KLEST AIRS. ret to oer tres. ns. W nding 


flimsy. Mare. 


COBWEBBED®, kbb’-wébd. a. Covered with the! coc 


og of bers .’ Lovelace. 
coc Cac ao, and Cocoa. 


COCC é 'FEROUS, kok-sif-fr-ras a, [xoxxés, and | 


JSero, — Plants or trees that have berries. 


“Quine 
CcOocCe UL US INDIC US*, kbk/-kd-las-In’-dé-kas, 
obcekxt. poisonous, oie berry. Chambers. 
CCYX*, kdk/-siks. n.s. 
A bone joined to the ae of the os sacrum, 
CO'CHINEAL, kateb’-in-¢¢l. “165. n. s. fcochisilla, | 
Span.) An insect gathered upon the opuntia, and | 


peal oc which a beautiful red colour is ex: | 
COCHLEARY, kdk’-Ié-A-ré. 353. a. [cochlen, Lat. 1) 


In the form of a screw. Brown. 


CO’/CHLEATED, kdk’-lé-4-t@d. a. Of a seeded | 
form. Woodward. 


— mo kdk. 2. s. [xéxxvé.] The male to the hen. | 
The male of any small birds, Arbuthnot. | 
The. weathercock. Shak. A tto let out water, 
by turning the stop. Shak. ‘The notch of an ar- 
row. The part of the lock of a gun that strikes 
with the flint. Hudibras. A conqueror; a cmgar 
Addison. Cockcrowing. Shak, A small hea 
hay. Mortimer. The form of a hat. Addison. the 


her or gnomon of a dial. The needle of a balance. | 


erp hag Triumphant; exulting. Camden. | 
peg and a bull. Teiou ous, ‘cemeenng stories. | 


To COCK, kék. v.a. To set erect. Addison. To: 
set up the hat with an air of pertness. Prior. 
ha inould the form of the hat. 


ae ie £3 small heaps. wer. 
To , kék. v. mn. To strut; to hold up the bond) 
Sir oT. Smith. To train or use fighting cocks, B 
Jonson. To cocker. Tusser. 
Cc sy egg ok kék-kade’. 2.8. A riband worn in 
e 





| COCKLOFT, 
Lat) {in anatomy.) | 


o fix the cock of | 
gun ready fora discharge. Dryden. To raise | 


viral stairs. Chambers. 
YCKLE E, kék’-kl. n. s. [coccel, Sax.} A weed 
that grows in corn, 
ToCOCKLE, kék’-kl. v. td contract jnto wrin- 
kles like the shell of a cockle, 
CO'CKLED, kébk’/-kid. 359. a. Shale. Shakspeare. 
CO'CKLER‘®, kék’-ldr. n.s. One who takes and 
sells cockles. Gray. 
kok’-IOf. n.s. The room over the 
arret. 


CO'CK MAS" ote: ay Hy end n. s. Ove that 
breeds game cocks. 
COCK) pate hen kok’ a regs :. a Cockfight for a 


cOCKNEY. bok kdk/-né. 270. x. s. [The original un- 
known.]} A native of London, by ae of contempt. 
Shak. Any efleminate, ignorant, low, mean, des- 


icable citizen. S 
| C CKNEYLIKE*, kok’ -né-like. a. Resembling the 


character of a cockney. Burton, 
COCKPIT, kék’-pit. n. s. The area where cocks 
. t. Shak. A place on the lower deck of a man 
war, Where are subdivisions for the purser, sur- 
peliain and bis mates 
COCK’SCOME. kdks’-kome. n. s. A plant. 
| COCR’SHEAD, kéks’-héd. n.s. A plant; sainfoin. 


Mil 
sendin chal TB we kék’-shdt. n.s. The close of the 
eveni 


n 
JcOCK SUR UR, ani spr. n.s. Virginian hawthorn. 


Mille 
CO'CKSURE, kék-shédr’. a. Confidently certain. 


CO'CKSWAIN, kék’-sn. [See Boatswatn.] n.s. 
The pow inp aioe has the command of the cock-boat. 
Corruptl Drummond. 

COCKWE ED, Kak wd. n.s. A plant, dittan- 


der 
7 COCOA KO -kd.m n. 8 [coca, or coco, Span. and Port. 


ies of palm-tree, cultivated in the East om 


Miller. 


A spec 
Weat I Indies. 


¥ 
COCK ADED* kék-Ade/-Bd. a. Wearing a cock-| ao kOk’-til. a a. {coctilis, Lat.] Made 


ade in the hat. Young 


aig gg <P = “it ns. A game called huckle | 
bone. JG | 


COCKATOO# Lg reed n.s. A bird of the par- 
rot kind. Sir 7°. H 


COCKATRICE, EK atch. 142. n. 5. {cocatrice, | cop 


old Fr. A serpent supposed to rise from a cock’s 
cOCKBOAT, bk’, n.s. A small boat be-. 
fs ae kOk/-brhn’d. a. Giddy ; rash, | 
COCKEROTH, kdk’-brich. n.s. Broth made by! 


boiling a cock, 
coc K-CROWING, kok’ kré-ing. re &. 1 time 
at which cocks crow; the — = 
ToCOCKERS, kok’ -kar, Gy feedlies te: 


Ecclus. 
COCKER, kdk’-kar, 98. x. s. A cockfighter. 
CO/CKER®, kdk’-kar. 1.5. A sort of spatterdash. 


fall, 
odtiteitnn, kdk’/-kar-il. 555. n. s. A young cock. 
cOCKERING®, kék’-dr-Ing. n.s. Indulgence. 
COCKET, kk’-Kit. a. Brisk ; pert. Sherwood. 
CO'CKET, kdk’-kit. 99. ».s. An instrument sealed 


and delivered by the officers of the custom-house to 
ts, as a warrant that their merchandise is 


Sera ann A battle or! 
or! 
GO/CKFIGHTING®, kdk/-f iting. Sei of cocks. | 


bakin 
Cc Cro 
of pouting. 


COD §,k 
'| CO’DFISH, kéd’-fish. n. 8. A sea-fish. Shakspeare. 


§, kdd. ms. [ tie Any case or husk 
- which seeds are lodged. Shakspeare. A pil- 
ow. 
To COD, kéd. v.n. To enclose in a cod. Mortimer. 
CO/DDERS, kéd/-darz. n.s. Gatherers of pease. 


Dict. 

CO/DDY*, kéd/-dé. a. Husky. Sherwood, 

CO/DGER®, kbd’ jar, n.s. [coger, Span.] A miser; 
one who rakes together all he can. 

CODE, kéde. n.s. [coder, Lat.] A book. A book 
of the civil law. Arbuthnot. 

CO'DICIL, kéd’-¢-si]. x.s. An appendage to a will. 


Prior. 

CODI'LLE, ké-dil’. n.s. [codille, Fr.] A term at 
ombre, when the is won. Pope. 

To ret kéd’-dl. 405. v. a. To poached Beau- 


ToC CODLE®, kéd’-dl. v.a. To make much of 
CO/DLING, kéd’-ling. n.s. A species of apple. 


ws ‘FFICACY, kd-éf-(6-ki-st, n.s. The power 


several things actin together. Brown. 
COEFFICIENCY, k Lo-Sefish’-Bn-s8. ns. Co-ope- 
ratio 
gag ooh §, kd-€f-fish’-tnt. [See Erracr.] 
n.s. [con , Lat.] That which unites its 
action with the action of another, A term in alge- 
and in fluxions. 


, as a brie 
+ ibk-shdin n. &. [coctio, Lat.] The act 
buthnot. 


~ “nll *.. —— 


COF 


COG 


(> 559.—PFite, far, fAll. ft ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


COEFFI'CIENTLY*, kd-@f-fish’@nt-lé. ad. ln a 
co-o ne manner, 
COELD DER*, ké-él'-dar. n. s. An elder of the same 
rank. Tra 
Ng 
x. 


on Passion, \d-AY'-4-Ak-pash’-dn. 
eliaque, - Fr.] A species of diarrhoea, or 


CCEMETERY. See Cemetery. 
COE/MPTION, ké-ém’-shain. 412, x. s. 
a ok Buying’ up the whole quantity of any thing. 


CCENOBY®, See Cenosy. 
To ae kd-én-jée’. v.a. To enjoy together. 


How 
COE’ QUAL’, ké-¢/-kwal., a. Equal; of the same 
rank or ¢ 
TERN, 1 kod hwo be n.s. The state of 


COEQUA’ 
an, Sy Tt 

To COE’ 3ES, Te dese v. a. [coerceo, Lat.] To 
restrain. Ayliffe 

COF’ RCIBLE k kd-@r’-sé-bl. a. That may be re- 
strained, ‘That ought to be restrained. 

gitescugera k6-¢r-shin. n. s. Penal restraint 5 


chec 
COE RC VE. *kb-Or’-siv. a, That which has the | 
power of layi restraint, or the authority of re- | 
straining. Bluknse poker. 
COESSE’NTIAL §, kd-s-san’-shal, a. [con and ese 
sentia, Lat.) Participating of the same essence. 


Hooker 
COESSENTIA‘LITY, kd-4s-sén-shé-Al’-¢-té. nm. 
Partici Se of the same essence. Burgess. 
COERSS A re oa k6-8s-sén’-shAl-lé. ad. In a. 
co-essential manne 
COES’ TA’BLISHMENTS, kd-@s-tib’-lish-mént. n. s. 
Joint establishment. Bp, of Landaff. 
COETA‘NEAN®, kO-both’- né-din. n.s. [eon and eetas, 
Lat.] One of the same age with another. Au- 


COE'FA‘NEOUS, ye th’-nd-ds. a. Of the same 
with another. Brown 

aa Ply! ple §, kd-€-tar’-nAl. a. {con and erternus, 
RNALLY ae with another, ge 

LY ogg Porta ad, Of equal 

yh a another. 

RN TTY bo deter nha, n. s. Having exis- 

tence from eternity equal with another eternal be- 


COE’ ‘VAL§, kd-6/-viil, a, [coarvus, Lat. ] Of the same 
age, or time, Prior, Of the same age with another, 


OF VAL, kd-d/-val. n.s. A contemporary. Hake- 


conv OUS, ké-¢’-vas. a. One of the same ge 
To COEXIST §, kd-Gg-zist’. 478. v. n. A Sg 
Lat.) To exist at the same time. Hale. 
COEXIST ICE, ké-8g-zis/-tanse. n.s. Existence 
t the same time with another. Locke. 
COEXY STENT, kd-ég- zis’-tant. a. Existing at the 
same time with ‘another. Locke 
To COEXTE/ND§, ko-dks-tand’, 477. r. a. [con and 
extendo, Lat. 1 ind hay ook to the same space or du- 
ration with a 
COEXTE/NSION: Kb-bkcotdn-shdn. n. s, Extending 
to the same s) or duration with another. Hale. 
COEXTE/NS VES, lb-ft a, Having the 
same extent. ‘Wine 
psprtaere LY*, Ko blest stv r-lé. ad. In a 
-extensive mann 
COFFEES, Korte. = s. [Arabick.] A species of 
pba jessamine, from the berries of which a 
rink called coffee is prepared. Bacon. 
COFFEE. HOUSE, tart fe-hduse. n.s. Al house of 
entertainment where coffee is sold. 
CO/FFEE-MAN, kéf-fé-mén. 88. n. s. “One that 
keeps a coffee-house. Addison. 
CO’FFEE-POT, kéf-f-pat. n. s. rn eens ne 
which coffee is boiled. Dr. Wart 
COFFER §, kéf-far. x. s. [eo ., ‘Sax.] A chest 
er for a money rs asure. 
A square in each interval be- 
‘tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice. 








pits 
oO 


[coemptio, || To CO'FFER, kéf-far. v. a. To treasure up. 


[ln fortification.] A hollow lodgement across a dry 
moat, 

Ky" I have in this word followed the = 
tion, which I see is confirmed by Dr. Kenrick, W. John- 
ston, Mesars. Perry, Scott, and Buchanan; for as it 
stands in Mr. Sheridan with the o long, though not with- 
out respectable usage on its side, it is a gross irregulari- 
ty, which ought, if possible, to be reduced to rule. W. 

Bacon. 


places 


neral pronuncia- 


CO/FFERER®, kOf-far-dr, 555, n. s. He w 
treasure in a chest or coffer. Young. A pare 
officer of his majesty’s court, next under the comp- 
troiler. Warton. 

cor FIN §, kéf-fin. ns. [xéguvos. ] The box or chest 
in which dead bodies are inter Sidney. A 
mould of paste fora pie. T'itus Andron. A paper 

case, in form of a cone, used by groeers—Co 
of a horse, is the whole hoof of the foot above the 
coronet, including the coffin bone ; which is a small 
spongy bone, enclosed i ae the midst of the hoof. 
To COFFIN, kéf-fin. v. a. ‘To enclose in a coffin. 
Shak. To enclose. fda Hall. To cover, as with 


oon B. Jonson. 

FFIN-MAKER, kéf’-{in-ma-kar. n. s. One whose 
trade is to make coffins. Tatler. 

se hgh ag kd-fOdind’-dr. ns. A joint foun- 
er. 

COG §*, koe. n. 8. A piece of deceit. Watson. 

| To COGS, dg. v.a. To flatter ; to wheedie. Shak. 
ign. A = + oe it, 20 a8 10 direct its fall ; 

to t Dryden ° -b 

Saleatooe. Twiotson. . 

To COG, kég. v. n. To lie; to wheedle. T'usser. 


|| COG §, 1b The tooth of a wheel. Dean Tucker. 

To COG, kég. v, a. To fix cogs in a wheel. 

COG §*, kde. n. 8, ; lhogse, Goth.] A cock-boat; a 
little boat. Fair, 

Conan. kd/-jén ey n. 8. Force ; . Tacke. 

COGE/NIAL®, ko- Se eabdl tt. Congenial Warton. 

CO’GENT §, kom a. {cogens, Lat.] Forcible ; 


resistless 
CO'GENTLY, rae -jént-ld, ad. Forcibly. Locke. 
CO'GGER, kég’-ar. n.s. A flatterer. Sherwood. 
CO/GGERY®*, kég’-fir-. nv. s. Trick; falsehood. 


Watson 
CO/GGING*, rd -ing. n.s. Cheat; fallacy. Bear- 
Ce nuren One Madu [cwagol 
4 -sione, m. 5, 0 
Ital.] A small pebble. i : 
CO'G eprom kédje’-¢-ta-bl. 405, a. That which 


To > COG ba Soap a i, Mie'-+e. 91. v.n. [cogito, 


COG SGITATTION, “noe kédje-4-ta/-shan, n. s. Thought. 
Hooker, Purpose. Meditation ; contem- 
lation, Milton. 

CO'GITATIVE » kbdje’-¢-ta-tiv. Peano ba) power 


of thought. Smith. Given to thought 
COGNATE ( kbg’-nate. a. hte sa Lat.] Kin- 


1 
COGNA‘TION oy 3 n. s. Descent from the 
inal. Sir 7'. Brown. Relation. South. 
COGNISE E, eet zd’, or kbn-¢-24¥’. [See Coc- 


NIZANCE.] ‘n. s. He to whom a in | or 
tenements is acknowledged. 
CO’GNISOUR, kég-né-zér’, or kdn-d- 26r’. 314. 


n.s. He that passeth or acknow! th a 
lands or tenements to 


to another. C 
ag pothole kég-nish’-in. n. s. [cognitio, Lat.} 
COGNITIVE, og’ neal, a. Having the power of 


knowing. 
COGN] ABLE. kdg’- -né-zA-bl, or kén’-é-zA-bi. gre 
to 


a. That falls under judicial notice. Liable 


oONIZANCE, a ee or cage a vom 
n’-€-2 Perry.) n..s. [cogni- 
zance, old Fr. ] Judicial notice ; AR, Sewh. A 
badge. Bacon, Knowledge by recollection. Spenser. 
7-1 have in this word and its relatives given the foren- 
sick pronunciation; but cannot help observing, that it is 
so gross a departure pin most obvious rulos of the 


in 


col 








—nd, m ve, nér, nédt ;—tiibe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—pdand ;—thin, THis 


language, that it is highly incumbent on the gentlemen 
oft w to renounce it, and reinstate the excluded g in 


its undoubted rights. —See AurHoaity and CLerr. W. COIL 


COGNOMINAL §, kég-nbdm/-¢-ndl. a. [coznomen, 
Lat.] Having the same name. Brown. Belong- 
ing to the surname. Pearson. 

To COGNO/MINATE®, kég-nbdm’-¢-nate. v. a. To 

ive a name. Cockeram. 

COGNOMINA/TION, kég-ném-¢-na’-shdn. n. s. A 
surname. A name added from any accident or 

ality. Brown. 

COGNO'SCENCE §, kég-nés’-sénse. n. s. [cognosco, 
Lat. Knowl . Diet. 

COGNO'SCENT E*, kég-nbs’-sdnt. n. s. (ee. cog 
noscenti, Ital.) One who is well versed in any 
thing ; a connoisseur. 

COGNOSCIBI'LITY®, kég-ndbs-sé-bil’-d-16. nn. s. 
The quality of being cognoscible. 

coGNos BLE, kég-nés’-sé-bl. a. That may be 
known. Sir 7’. Brown. That falls under judicial 
notice. Bp. Hall. 

COGNO'SCITIVE®, kég-nds’-st-tiv. a. Having the 

wer of knowing. Bp. Barlow. 
o COHA'BIT S$, id hibit v. n. [cohabito, Lat.] 
To dwell with another. South. To live together 
as husband and wife. Fiddes. 

COHA’BITANT, ké-haib/+-t4ot. n.s. An inhabitant 
of the same place. Woolton. 

COHABITA’TION, ké-hab-4-ta’-shan. n. s. The act 
of inhabiting the same place with another. Abp. 
Cranmer. e state of living together as married 


perscas. Bacon. 

COHE'IR, ké-are’. n. s. [cohaeres, Lat.] One of sev- 
eral among whom an inheritance is divided. Bp. 
Taylor. 

COHE/IRESS, ké-A/-ris. 99. n. s. One of two or more 
heiresses. 

To COHE’RE §, ké-hére’. v. n. [coharreo, Lat.] To 
stick together. Woodward. T'o be well connected, 
Burke, To suit; to fit. Shak. To agree. Micton. 

COHE’RENCE, kéb-hY-rénse. 2 n.s. That state of 

COHE’/RENCY, ké-hé’-rén-sé. § bodies in which 
their parts are joined together so that they resist 
separation. Locke, Connexion. Hooker, 
regular texture of a discourse. Consistency in rea- 


soning. Locke. 

COHE’RENT, ké-hé-rént. a. Sticking together, 
Ar, Connected ; united. Locke. Suitable 
to something else. Shakspeare. Consistent. Watts. 

COHE’SION, ké-hé-zhan. n. s. The act of stickir 
together. Newton. The state of union. Black- 
more. Connexion. Locke. 

COHE'SIVE, ké-hé/-siv. 158, 428. a. That has the 

wer of sticking. 

COHE’'SIVELY*, ké-hé/-slv-lé. ad. In a eonnected 
manner. 

COHE'SIVENESS, kd-hé/-siv-nés, n, s. The quali- 
ty of being cohesive. 


To COHY BIT, ké-hib/-h. v. a. [cohibeo, Lat.] To 


restrain. 


To CO'HOBATE §, kd/-hd-bite. 91. r. a. To pour the | 


distilled liquor upon the remaining matter, and 


distil it m. Ar, A 
COHOBA’TION, ké-hé-bA/-shin. n. s. The repeat- 
ed exposure of any substance to the chymical ac- 


tion of a liquid. Locke. 

CO/HORT, kd/-hdrt. n. s. [cohors; Lat.] A troop of 
soldiers in the Roman armies, containing about 
five hundred foot. Camden. A body of warriours. 


Milton. 
COHORTA’TION, ké-hér-ta/-shin. n. s, Encourage- 


ment by words. Dict. 
COIF §, air HMA, 415. [See Quorr.] n. s. [coeffe, 
on 


Fr.} The head-dresgs a cap. Bacon. 
To COIF*, kdif. v. a. "To dress with a coif. Cooper. 
COIFED, kéift. 359. a. Wearing a coif. Arluth. 
COFFURE, kéif-fare. n. s. He Donne. 
To COIGNE®, kéin. 2 v. n. To live by extortion; an 
ToCOINY* kéin’4.§ Irish term. Brysket. 
COIGNE, kéin. n. s. [cogn, old Fr.] A corner. Shak- 
speure. A wooden wedge used by printers. 
To COIL §, kéll. v. a. [coillir, old Fr.] To gather 


The} 





COL 


a ne ee 





into a narrow compass; as to coil a rope. Beau- 

mont and Fletcher. 

kéil. n. s. Tumult; turmoil. Shakspeare. A 
rope wound into a ring. 

COIN, kéin. n.s. A corner. 

COIN §, kéin. n. s, (coin, Fr.] Money stam 
legal impression. Sidney. Payment 


with a 
any kind. 


To COIN, kéin. rv. a. To stamp metals for money. 
Shak. ‘To make or invent. Shakspeare. To make 
or wee any thing, in an ill sense. Hudibras. 


COINAGE, kéin’-dje. 91. n.s. The art or practice 
of coining money. Ariadhnot. Coin; money. 
he charges of coining money. Now 


at crane Dryden. Forgery; invention. Shak. 

JOINCY'DE $§, ké-in-side’. v. 2. [evincida, Lat.J 
To fall upon the same point. Cheyne. To con- 
cur. Watts. 

COVNCIDENCE, ké-in’-st-déuse. 7m. s. The state 
of falling upon the same point. Bentley. Concur- 
rence ; consistency. Hale. 

COINCIDENCY*, ké-tn/-sé-dén-sé, n. s. Tendency 
to the same end. Fotherby. 

COINCIDENT, ké-in’-sélént. a. Falling upon the 
same point. Newton. Concurrent. South. 

COINCYDER*, ké-in-sl-dar, n. s. That which coin- 
cides with another thing. Harris. 

COINDICA’TION®*, k6-in-dé-kd’-shdn. n. s. [eon 
and indico, Lat.) Many symptoms betokening the 
same cause, 

COVINER, kéin’-dr. 98. n. s. A maker of money. Shek. 
A maker of base money. An inventor. Camden. 
To COVNQUINATE §*, kd-in’-kwé-nate. v. a. [coin- 

tino, Lat.) To pollute; to defile. Skelton. 

COINQUINA/TION®, ké-in-kwé-nd/-shiin. x. ¢. Pol- 
lution; defilement. Cotgrave. 
To COJO'IN, ké.jdin’? rn. [conjungo, Lat.) To 

join with agother. Sha, me, 
COYISTRIL, kéis’-tril. n. s. A coward ; corrupted 

from kestrel, a degenerate hawk. Shakspeare. 
COIT §, kdit. 344, 415. n. s. [hkote, Dutch.] A thing 

thrown at a certain mark, Carew, See Quoit. 
To COIT®, kdh. v. a. To throw any thing, as at the 


Brown. 
o€ 


of coits. ; 
COVTING*, kéit’-ing. n. s. Playing at coits. Sir 7’. 


Elyot. 

COITION, kd-ish’-fu. nm. s. [coitio, Lat.] Copula- 
tion; the act of generation. Ray. The act by 
which two bodies come together. Brown. 

COJU'ROR*, ké-ji’-rar. n. s. [con and juror, Lat. 
He who bears his testimony to the credibility o! 
another, Wotton. 

COKE, kéke. n. s. Fewe] made by burning pit-coal 
under earth, and quenching the cinders. 

CO/LANDER, k@/-lin-dar. 165. n. s. [eolo, Lat.) A 
sieve ; a strainer, May. 

COLA/TION, ké-l4’-sh 


ing. 

COLATURE, k6l’-A-tshire. 161. n. s. Straining; 
filtration. Evelyn, The matter strained. 

CO/LBERTINE, kol-bér-téén’, 112. ns. A kind of 

lace ; the fabrick of Mons. Colbert. Congrere. 

CO/LCOTHAR, k6V/-k6-thér. n. s. The dry sub- 
stance which remains after distillation, but com- 
monly the caput mortuum of vitriol. Brown. 

COLD 4, kéld. a. [cold, Sax.] Not hot; not warm 

lid. Milton. ar 3 sense of cold. Milton. 

ill; shivering. Shak. Having cold qualities. 
Bacon. * lndifferent ; frigid. Hooker. ae 
B. Jonson. Reserved; coy. Shak. Chaste. Shak. 
Not welcome. Shak. Not y; not violent. Not 
affecting the scent strongly. Shak. Not having 
the scent strongly affected. Shakspeare. 

COLD, kéld. n. s. The cause of the sensation of cold ; 
the privation of heat. Shak. The sensatian of cold. 
id A disease caused by cold. Shakspeare. 

COLD-BLOODED*, kéld/-blad-4d. a. Without feel- 


ing. Shakspeare. 
COLD-HEARTED®, kéld/-hart-4d. a. Indifferent ; 
ti assion. ; 
COLDLY. RO eat Without heat. Without 
concern. Shakspeare. = 


. n. &. Filtering or strain- 


. 
74 


COL COL 
F 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin j;— 


ae Mkt ots. 2. &. Woes of heat. Boyle. com, and cor. When the accent is on these eyttablee, fo 
© frigidi mper. Hooker. YNESS ; college, commissary, conclare, corrigible, &c. &c. 
chair rt ak . Siceon. Chastity. Poe "ll re distinetly its short sound. The same may be ob- 





+k be served of this o, when the principal accent is on the third 
sate Hee paler s. [capl, Sax.] A general name for a and the secondary accent on the first, 523; as 
sort bage. . colonnade, commendation, condescension, correspond- 


timer, ; cent on the first syllable, which preserves the o in its 
CO/LEWORT, kdéle’-wiart. 165. nm. s. A species of || true sound, 522: bat when the accent is on the second 
cabbage. Dryde. =, this vowel slides into a sound Jike short », and 
CO/LICK, klik. n. s. [colicus, Lat.) A disorder of || _ the words to collect, to commit, to convince, to corrupt, 
the bowels that is attended with pain, with or with- &e. &c., are heard as if written cullect, cummit, cun- 
out constipation. Quin vince, currupt, &c. &c. It is true, that, when these 
CO'LICK. kal’ ik, Affecting the bowels. Ai words are pronounced alone, with deliberation, energy, 
4 4 ’ * . . . 


. - > a and precision, the o in the first syllable proscrves nearly 
To COLL §*, kdl. v. a. [coller, old Fr.] To embrace. || ts true sound ; but this seems to slide insensibly into 


Spenser. short u the moment we unite these words with others, 
To COLLA/PSE §, kél-lAps’. v. n. [collapsus, Lat.] and pronounce them without premeditation. The delib- 


‘To fall together, Arbuthnot. erate and solemn sound is that which [ have given in 
COLLA’PSED* kél-lapst’. a. Withered ; ruined ; this [Waters] dictionary: nor have I made any differ- 
fallen down. Herion. 4 ’||  enee between words where the accent is on the second 


: mays F syllable: and why Mr. Sheridan, and those who have fol- 
COLLA’PSION, kél-lap’-shin. n. s. Closing or col- || j3wed him, should, in combust, commute, complete, &c.. 


lapsing. sell, The state of vessels closed. ive the sound of short o in from ; and in command, com- 
COLLAR §, kO!-ldr, 418, 88. n.s. [collar, age A ig commence, &c., give fre same letter the sound of 
ring of metal put round the neck. Dryden. The || ~short « in drum, I cannot conceive: they are all suscep- 
harness that is fastened about the horse’s neck, Shak.|| tible of this sound or none, and therefore should uJ be 
"The part of the dress that surrounds the neck. Job.|| marked alike. If custom be pleaded for this distine- 
To slip the collar. To get free. Spenser, A collar | pe | it may be observed, that this plea is the best in the 


: 3 ° world when it is evident, aud the worst wheo obscure. 
4 baheintas is the quantity bound up in one parcel. || No such custom ever fell under my observation: I have 


A pe F always heard the first syllable of compare and compel 
CO’LLAR-BONE, k6l’-ldr-bone. n. s. The clavicle.|| of commence and compose, eal alike, i ye 
Wiseman. therefore made no distinction between them in thia 


To COLLAR, kél-lttr. v. a. To seize by the collar.}| [Walker's] dicti - Thave given them all the sound 
CO/LLARED*, kél’-lard. a. [In heraldry.] Any ani-|| of the o in comma ; though I am sensible that, in collo- 
mal having a collar about its neck. Chaucer.” uial pronunciation, they all approach pearer to the 
To COLLATE}, kdl-late’. v. a. [confero, collatinn,|| Sh0rt #, and ate similar (a the same syllables in comfort, 
Lat.) To compare one thing of the same kind with || Without an exception, “that o in an initial syllable, im. 
another. Bacon. "To examine if nothing be want-||  « mediately before the accent, and succeeded by two un- 
ing in books, Fell. To bestow; to confer. Bp.|| “combinable consonants, may, in familiar conversation, 
Te re To place in an ecclesiastical benefice. oa like the same letter in come, done, 
rife. . 

COLLATERAL, kdl-lAt’-t@r-Al. a. [con and latus, || COLLECT, k6V-lékt. 492. n.s. [collecta, low Lat.] 
Lat.] Side to side. Shak. Running parallel. Dit | A short, comprehensive prayer. re Taylor. 
fused on either side. Milton, ‘Those relations who | COLLECTA/NEOUS, kél-lék-ta/-né-ds. a. Gathered 
do not descend directly, as uncles, aunts, nephews, 4 peers. 

&e. Ayliffe. Not direct; not immediate. Shak.|| COLLE/CTEDLY, kél-lékv’-éd-lé. ad. Gathered in 
Concurrent, harry. \| one view at once. More. 

COLLA’TERALLY, kol-ld’-t4r-Al-lA. ad. Side || COLLE/CTEDNESS*, kd}-lékt/-4d-nés. n, «. A state 
by side. Wilkins. Indirectly. Dryden. In col-|| of recovery from surprise; a command over the 
lateral relation, i} ¢ ts. State of union or combination. 

COLLA’TERALNESS*, kdl-ldt’t@r-Al-nés. m, s. A || COLLE/CTIBLE, kdt-lék’-té-bl. a. That which may 
state of collateral relation or connexion. Cotgrave.|| be gathered. Brown. 

COLLA‘TION, kél-ld/-shatn. n. s. [collatio, Lat.] The || COLLE’/CTION, k6l-lék’-shan. . s. Gathering to- 
act of conferring or bestowing. - Comparison Speed contribution for charitable purposes. 1 Cor. 
of cna aig 3 the same kind with another. Spel-| n assemblage. Prior. The act of deducing con- 
man. [In law.] Collation is the bestowing of aj|| sequences. . A corollary; deduction. 
benéfice. Cowel. A repast. Whiston. Discourse. 


49 Corrine £ Collection. Bp. Nicholson. COLLECTITIOUS, kél-lék-tish’-ds. a. Gathered 
COLLATI'TIOUS, kél-l4-tish’-ds. a. Done by the 


up. 
contribution of many, Dict. COLLE/CTIVE, kl-lék’-tlv. a. Gathered into one 
COLLA’‘TIVE®, kél-ld’-tiv. a. [In law.] Anadvow-|| mass. Hooker. ergs hee in deducing conse- 
sou collative is, where the ae and tron are || quences. Brown. A ive noun expresses a 
one aud the same person. Able to confer or be-|| multitude, though itself be sigauiee. 
stow, COLLE‘CTIVELY, k6l-Iék’-tiv-lé. ad. In a general 
COLLA’TOR, kél-ld’-tar. 166. n.s. One that com-|| mass; in a body. Hale. 
pares copies or manuscripts. Addison. One who COLLECTIVENESS*, kdl-lék’-tiv-nés. n.s. A state 
presents to an ecclesiastical benefice. Ayliffe. One || of union or combination; a mass. , 





that bestows any ift. Feltham. COLLE’CTOR, kél-lék’-tar. 166. n.s. A gatherer. 
7’ COLLAUD, Shwe’. v. a. [collaudo, Lat.] To|} A compiler. . A tax-gatherer. Temple. A 
be in praising. Howell. name in Oxford for two bachelors of arts, appointed 
Cc LLEAGUES, kOl’-ldég, 492. n.s, [collega, Lat.]|| to superintend some scholastick ings of 
A D reel Mitton. their fellow-bachelors in Lent. 
To COLLE’AGUE, kél-lé4g’. v. a. To unite with. || COLLE/CTORSHIP*, kél-lék’-tar-ship. 2. s. The 
Shakspeare. office of a collector. 
CO'LLEAGUESHIP*, kél/-lég-ship, n. s. Part-|| COLLE/GATARY, k6l-lég’-4-ta-ré. ns. [con and 
nership. Milton. legatum, Lat.] A person to whom is left a eR ecy 
T'o COLLECT §, k6l-lékt’. v. a. [eolligo, collectum in common with one or moreother persons. : 


, 

Lat.] To gather “—" Watts. Togainby ob-|| _ bers. 

servation. Shak. _ infer as a consequence. || CO/LLEGE §,kél’-lédje. 91. [See T'oCoL.ect.] ns. 

Locke.— To collect himself. To recover from sur-|| — [collegium, Lat.] A community. Dryden. A societ 

prise. Shakspeare. a sg set = ip’ =p or ‘religion. Shak 

In scarcely an of tho language does the influ- © HOUSE In WHICH Me COUCRIRNS | . 2 Kings 

— of pF = ye sound of the vowels appear —_ A collere, in foreign saivetiian. is a lecture reade 

perceptibly than in the prepositional syllables col, com, || in publick. is 


COL 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, 


COLLEGE-LIKE*, kél'-lédje-like. a. Regulated 
the manner of a college. Howell. 
COLLE’GIAL, kél- se jel a. Relating to a colle 


COLLE/GIAN, kd]-lé’-jé-dn. n. s. A member o a 
coll One of a rel ious sect, formed among 
the jans and Anabaptists in Holland. 


COLLEGIATE. kdl-lé/-j¢-dte. 91. a. Instituted af- 
ter the manner of a college. Hooker.—A collegiate 
church : one built ata convenient distance from the 
cathedral church, wherein a number of fe 


were settled in one co nme 58 ig 
COLLEGIATE, kél-l bi ie-dte. member of 


a college. Burton, 
COLLET, ké¥-lit. 99. n.s. [collum, Lat.] Anciently 
something that went about the neck. That 


of a ring in which the stone is set, Sir 7’. Herbert 
A term uséd by turners. 
To COLLI'DE, kél-lide’. v. n. [collido, Lat.] To 
strike against each other. Brown. 
COLLIER §, kbl yar. 113. n, s. i dcaei cl cial | 
—- A coal-merchant. Bacon. 


es coals. 
COLI LIERY, kél-yar-, 113. n. s. The place where 
coals are dug. The coal } 
Cc pear tt ER, k6V-18-f18-dr. n. s. [eapl, Sax. 


and ies of cabbage. 7’. Warton. 
To LL It §*, on Te ota U.d. [colligo, Lat.] 
To bind to ther, Geakh, 
COLL a , kdl-lé-ga/-shin. n. s. A binding 
ol eter, Brow kél- a n. 8. [collimo, || CO/LOC 
Lat.] Aiming at a mark. 
COLLINEA’TION, kdl- fine’ ~shan. n.s. [collineo, 
Lat.] The act of aiming. 


CO/LLING®, kdl’ ve: n. s. An embrace ; dalliance. 
Chaicer. 


se LIQUABLE, k6l-lik’-wa-bl. a. Easily dissolv- 


Harr 
COLL QU MENT, kdl-lik’-wa-mént. n. s. The 
— to which any thing is reduced by being 


COLLIQUANT, k6l’-lé-kwnt. a. That which ‘has 


the power of meltiz 
Toe LLIQUATE , kbl’-18-kwhte, 91. v. a. [colli- 
queo, Lat.] To melt ; ’to dissolve. Boyle. 


To COLLIQUATE, ’ kV -Id-kwate. v. 2. To be dis- 
solved. Brown. 

COLL orn sagt hash pee -kwh!-shiin. n.s. The act! 
of melti on. Such a temperament or di 
sition of the animal fluids as renee ds from ae 
cmpages, which occasions fluxes, sweats, &c.! 


corLy I’ dua ATIVE, kdl-lik’-wa-tiy. a. Melting ; * 
solvent, Quincy. 
A/CTION, kél-lik-wé-fak’-shan. n. s. 


COLLIQUEFA 
Melting together Bacon. 

COLLISION, kél-lizh’-an. n. s. (collisio, Lat.) The 
act of striking two bodies together. ‘Milton. A 
clash. Denham. 

To CO/LLOCATE §, kél’-ld-kate. 91. v.a. [colloco, | 


lace. 


Lat.] To 
TE*, kdl’-lé-kate. a. Placed. Bacon. 


COLL 


COLI OCA’TION, k6)-1d-kA/-shan, n.s. Placing ; COLOP ON*, kdl’-4-fdn. n. s. 


gag Gregory. The state of being placed. 


Cc 


|| COLONIAL®, ko-]0/-né- 


COL 


bail ;—6il ;—péand ;—thin, THis. 


CO/LLOW, kél-1d. n. s. Black grime of burnt coals 
or wood. Woodward. 

COLLU/CTANCY, a n. 8. [colluctor, 
Lat.] A tendenc 

COLLUCTA’TI N, KBhak-W-shdn, n, 8, Contest ; 
contrariety ; ES position 

To » COLLU'D ‘, Bi thie! ox [colludo, Lat.] To 

ire in a fraud. Mountagu. 

COLL ‘DER®, kél-ld/-daér. n. s. He who conspires 
in a fraud. Milton 

ene kdl-hi’-ding. n.s. Trick ; secret 

t of deceit. Mountagu. 

COLL ‘SION, k6l-Id’-zhdn. n.s. A deceitful agree 
ment between two or more, for the one part to 
bring an action against the other to some evil pur 


OLUSIVE, kOl-li’-slv. 158, 428. a. Fraudulently 
concerted, L. Addison 

COLLU’SIVELY, kél- s-la-siveld, ad. In a manner 
fraudulent! concerted, Blackstone, 


A ship that| COLLU'SI VENESS®, kdl-ld’-siv-nés. n.s. Frauda 


lent co 
COLLU'SORY, kdl-ld’-sdr-¢, 557. a. Carrying on a 
fraud by secret concert. 
CO'LLY $, kél-lé. n. s. The smut of coal. Burton. 
To COLLY, kél’-lé. v.a. To grime with coal. Shak 


Cc ree Y' RIUM, k6)-lir’ ans 113. n.s. [xodAGprov. ] 


ical remedy for the e 
COL AR, Kdl’-mnar. n. 8, (Fr J. A sort of 
CO/LOCYNTH*, kV foe i, Lat) 
Col uintida ; bitter apple. Bp. 
CO’LON, k6’-lén. n. s. Febneo) A te A point f J used to 
mark a ‘pause — than that of a comma, 


jess than that of a period. The greatest and widest 
of all the seibatinas. | Quine 

COLONEL §, kar’-nél. 1. s. " [coronel, Span.] The 
chief commander of a regiment. Spenser. 

yr This word is among those gross irregularities which 
must be given up as incorrigible, W. 

CO’LONELSHIP, kar’- ao n,s. The office @ 
character of colonel. Swi 

a. Relating to a colony 
Burke. 

COLO'NICAL*, ké-lén’-€-kAl. a. [colonus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to husbandmen. Spelman. 

CO/LONIST®, kél-d-nist. n. s. One departed from 
the mother country to inhabit some distant place. 
A, Smith. 

To CO’LONIZE, kél’-6-nkze. rv. a. To plant with in- 
habitants. Bacon. 


| COLONIZA‘TION®, kél-4-né-z4/-shdin. n. s. Plant- 


ej with inhabitants, or forming colonies. Burke. 

ONIZING*, k6l’-d-nl-zing. n.s. The same aa 
 gsbbeleitin, Robertson. 

COLONNA‘DE, kél-ld-nhde’. [See 7 CoLtect.] 
Past 8. [colorna, Ital. ] Any range of insulated columns. 


COLONY 5, k6l’-4-né. n. s. [colonia, Lat.] A body 
of people drawn from the mother couatry to inhal)- 
it ro gs ere place. Spenser. The country plant- 

ten 

[Lat.] The conelu- 

sion of a book, formerly containing the - place, or 

the year, or both, of its publication. Warton. 


Baron 
COLI OCU ‘TION, kdl-ld-ktv-shdn. n. s. [collocutio, || CO/LOPHONY, kél’-4-fo-né. n. s. [Colophon, a city 


Lat.] Conference 3 conversation. 

COLLOCU’TO OR*, eg gweld n. s. Ove of the 
speakers in a dialogue, M 

To COLLO'GUE, kél-lég’. ‘Ste. ven, n. To wheedle ; 
to flatter. Bp. He 

COLLO/GUING*, 
ceit. Burton. 

CO/LLOP, kéV-lap. 
slice of meat. ryden. A piece of any 
Job. tn burlesque language : a child. 

COLLO'QUIAL, ae eee a. Relating to com- 
mon conversation. Dr. 


animal. 


CO’LLOQU er, kdl’ ster ogg 2.8. A speaker in a| hn 


dij ne. Malo 


k6l-ldg’-Ing. n.s. Flattery; de-'| COLORA‘TI 
166. n. s. [colp, old Fr.] A small || COLORVFICK, kél-1d-rif-ik, 
hakspeare. || COLO/SSE §, k 


whence it came. in. Boyle, 
COLOQUINTIDA, kél-lé- kwin/-t-dh. ns. The 
fruit of the bitter ‘apple. Chambers. 
CO/LORATE, on 91. a. [coloratus, Lat.] 
Coloured ; ; dyed 
DN. k6I-b- ra/-shiin, n.s. Colouring. 
The state of being coloured. Bucon. 
a, That bas the power 
of hotrgh dyes, or tints. Newton, 
. n. 8. [colossus, Lat.] A 
COLO’SSUS §, k Ld beads. ¢ statue of enormous 
nitude. Sir 7". Herbert. 
SEALS. ké-lds’-sil. a. Gigantick ; like a co 


lossus. Dr, Warton. 


COLLOQUY >}, La d-kwé. n.s. [colloguium, Lat | COLOSSE’AN, kél-lds-sé’-in, [See EcRorean.] a. 


Milton. 


Conference ; conversation, 


| 


Giantlike. Harri is. 


” 
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COLO/SSIANS*, k6-lésh’-¢-Anz. n. s. Christians of 
Colosse, a city of Phrygia in Asia Minor. Ham- 


COLO/SSICK®*, ké-lbs’-sik. a. Large, like a colos- 
sus, Cha 

COLO'SSUS-WISE®, ké-lbs’-stis-wize. ad In the 
manner of a colossus, Shakspeare. 

CO/LOUR 64, kal’-lar, 165, 314. n.s. Lage! Lat.] The 
appearance of bodies to the eye only. Watts. The 
freshness, or appearance of b in the face. Dry- 
den. The tint of the painter. Pope. The repre- 
sentation of any thing superficially examined. Siwi/?. 
Concealment; palliation. Shz Pretence ; 
false show. Shakspeare. ‘Kind; species ; character. 
Shakspeare. In the plural, a standard ; an ensign 
of war. Shakspeare. 

To CO/LOUR, kal-lir, v.a. To mark with some 
hue, Newton. ‘To palliate; to excuse. igh. 
‘'o make plausible. Addison.— To coLouR a 
stranger's goods, is when a freeman allows a for- 
eigner to enter goods at the custom-house 
name ; so that the foreigner eo but single duty, 
when he ought to pay double. Phillips. 

To CO’/LOUR, kél-lfr. vn. To blush. 

CO'LOURABLE, kal-ldr-A-bl. 405. a. Specious ; 
dlausible. Spenser. 

ci LOURABLENESS*, kAV-lir-A-bl-nés.n.s.’That 
which is made plausible. Falke. 

CO LOURABLY, kal/-lar-4-blé. ad. Speciously. Ba- 


con, 
CO’LOURED, kal’-lard, 359. part, a. Streaked. Ba- 


coun, + 
CO’/LOURING, kal’-lérdng. 410. n.s. The part of 
the painter’s art that teaches to lay on his colours 
with propriety and beauty. Bp. Taylor. Pope. 
CO/LOURIST, kal’-ldr-ist. n. s. A painter who ex- 


eels in giving the proper colours. den. 
CO/LOURLESS, kél-lar-lés. a. Without colour ; 
transparent. Newton. 


CO'LSTAFF*, kél’-stif. n.s. A large staff, on which 
a burthen is carried between two on their shoulders. 
STS, kal [colc, Sax.] A young horse. Ba 

COLT §, kolt. n. s, [colc,, Sax.] A y re. - 
con. A young, foolish ‘allow! rd te 
'» COLT, kdlt. v. n. To frisk ; to frolick. Spenser. 
‘oe COLT, kélt. r. a. To befool. S re. 

COLTS-FOOT, kélts-ffit. n.s. A plant. Miller. 


COLTS-TOOTH, kdlts-tddch’. 1.8. Ap imperfect || 


tooth mm young horses. A love of youthful pleasure. 
Surksneare. 

Coy LITER, kdl’-tér. n. s. [eulter, Lat.] The sharp 
ivon of a plough that cuts perpendicularly to the 
share. 

COLTISH, kél-ish. a. Wanton. Chaucer. 

CO LUBRINE, kdl’-d-brin. 148. a. [colidrinus, Lat.] 
Relating to a serpent. Cunmmg; crafty. 

CO LUMBARY, ké-ldin’-bé-ré. ns. [eolumbarium, 
Lat.] A dovecot; a pigeon-house. Brown, 

COLUMBINE, kél-tim-bine. 148. n.s. [Lat.] A 
tant. Miller. 


cOLUMBIN E*, kél/-dm-bine. n.s. A kind of violet 


colour. 


COLUMBO Root®, kd-lam/-bd-rd&t. A root brought || 


from Columbo, and used in medicines. Chambers. 


COLUMN 6, k6Vlam, 411, 2.8, [colemna, Lat.] A || 


round pillar. Wotton, Any body of certain dimen- 
sous pressing vertically upon its base. Bentley. 
‘The long file of troops of an army in its march. 
Half a page, when divided into two equal parts by 
a line passing through the middle, as in this book. 

COLUMNAR, ké-lim/-ndr. a, Formed 

COLUMNA‘RIAN, kél-tim-nd’-ré-An. § in columns. 
}Vood ward, 

COLU’RES, kd-lirz’. n. s, [coluri, Lat) Te great 
circles supposed to intersect each other at right 
angles in the poles of the world. Harris. 

COMA §, kd/-ma. 91. 2. s. [kdya.] A morbid dispo- 
sition to sleep. _ 

CO MART, ko/-nart n.s, [con and mart, or market] 
Treaty; article. Shakspeare. 

COMA'TE, kd-mdkte’. 2. s. Companion, Shak- 
speare i 


CO/MATE*, kd/-mate. a. [comatus, Lat.) Hairy in 


< Fairfax. 

COMATOSE, kém-d-tdse’. a. Lethargick. Grew. 

COMB, in the end, and COMP in the beginning of 
names, seem to be derived from the British cwm, 
which signifies a low situation. Gibson. 

COMB, in Cornish, signifies a valley. 

COMB*. n.s, [comb, Sax.] A. valley surrounded 
witb hills. Browne. 





/COMB$, kéme. 347. n. s. [camb, Sax.] An instru- 
ment to separate and adjust the hair, Mil/ton. ‘The 


crest of a cock, from its indentures. Bacon. 


top or 
The cavities m which the bees on. a aga honey. 
Dryden. A dry measure, four b . 

To COMB, kéme. v. a. To divide and adjust the 


hair. Shakspeare. To lay any thing smooth, by 
drawing through narrow interstices; as, to comb 


wool, 
| COMB-BRUSH, kéme’-brash. n.s, A brush to clean 


| 





combs. 
in his || COMB-MAKER, kéme’-md-kér. 2. s. One who 


makes combs. Mortimer. 
To CO/MBAT $, kdim’-bat. 165. v.n. To fight. Shak. 
‘To ‘act in o ition. Milton. 
To COMBAT, kain/-bat. [See J'o CoLtEcT.] v. a. 
| Too Cm to fight. Granville. 
‘COME: T, kdm’-bat. 18. n. s. [combat, old Fr.] 


Contest ; battle. eno : 

CO/MBATANT, kém/’-bé-tint. n.s. He that fights 
with another. Milton. A champion. Locke. 

CO/MBATANT*, kam’ -ba-tant. a. Disposed to quar- 


rel. B. Jonson. 

CO/MBATERS, kaém’-ba-tar. n.s. He who fights. 
Sherwood, 

gore gape kd/-mar. n. s. He whose trade is to comb 
wool. 

— n. s. A species of fish in Corvwall. 


uy. 

CO/MBER‘. n. s. [komber, Dutch.] Burdensomeness; 
trouble. Sir H. Warton, See CUMBER. 

COMBI‘NABLE*, kém-bl-nd-bl. a. Capable of be- 
ing united with. Lord Chesterfield. 

‘COMBINATE, kém/-bé-ndte. 91. @. Betrothed ; 

romised. Shakspeare. 

COMBINA‘TION, kém-bé-nd/-shin. n. s, Union ; 
association. Shak. . Union of bodies, or quali- 
ties. Hooker. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 
Locke. [In mathematicks.] The variation or altera- 
tion of any number of quaatities, letters, sounds, or 
the like, in all different manners. Chumbers. 

, To COMBINE §, kém-bine’. v. a. [combiner, Fr.] To 

| join together. Milton, To link in umon. Shek. ‘Te 

5 ope to settle by compact. Shakspeare. 

| To COMBINE, kém-blne’. v. 1. To coalesce. Shak. 

To unile in friendship or design. Dryden. 

CO/MBING®, ké’- .n. 8. Borrowed hair combed 
| over the baldness of the head. Bp. Taylor. 

| CO/MBLESS, kém/-lés. a. Wanting a comb or crest. 

Shakspeare. 

COMBU'ST §, kém-bast’. [See To Cotiect.] «. 
[comlnro, combustum, Lat.] A planet, not above 
eight degrees and a half distant from the sun, is 
said to he comlust. Harris. 

| COMBUSTIBI'LITY®*, kém-bis-té-bil’#-t6. a». s. 

The quality of catching fire. 

| COMBUSTIBLE, kém-bias’-té-bl. a. Susceptible of 

| fire. Brown. 

COMBU’STIBLE*, kém-bis’-td-bl. n.s. A combus- 
tible material. Sir 7'. Herbert. 

COMBU’STIBLENESS, kém-bas’-té-bl-nés. 7. s. 
Aptness to take fire, 

COMBU’STION,, kém-bis’-tshn. 291, n. s. [Fr.] 
Conflagration ; burning. Tumult; hurry. Hooker. 

To COME $, kim. v. n. pret. came, particip. come. 
[coman, Sax.] To remove from a distant to a neor- 
er place. & To draw near ; to advance to- 
wards, Shakspeare. To move in any manner to- 
wards another. Shakspeare, To proceed ; to issue. 
2 Samuel, To advance from one stage or condi- 
tion to another, Shak To be brought to 
some condition either for better or worse. R 
To attain any condition. B. Jonson. ‘To become 
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Shakspeare. To arrive at some act or habit. Locke. 


stars, are distinguished from other stars by a lon 


t, always sile tothe sun. Shak. 
; kébm’-At-fike. a, Resembling a 


To ore from one state into another desired. train or tailof lig. 
Bacon. ‘To become present, and no longer future. |} COMET-LIKE 
Dryden. ‘To become ut; no longer absent.|| comet. Shakspeare 


Dryden. To happen ; to fall out, ay i 
befall as an event. Job. To follow as a consequence. 
Si To cease very Jately from some act 
or — 2 et ae = about. To —* 

. Shakspeure. To change; to come round. | 
ae To come again, To reine: Judges. To) 
come after. To follow. St. Matthew. come ut, 
To reach; to obtain. Addison. To come hy. To 
obtain; to gain. Hooker. Tocome in. To enter. 
re. To comply; to yield. Spenser, To 
arrive ata | nek Bacon, 'To become modish. Ras- 
common. ‘To be an ingredient. Alterbury. To 
accrue from an estate, or otherwise, as gain. Suck- 
ling. To be gained in abundance. page rch 
To come in Pig To be early enough to obtain. 
Temple. To come in to. " a ps with, Bacon. 
To wo #4 with. Atterbury. T'o come near, om 

b 





+ 


approach ; to resemble in excellence. B. Jonson. 

vo come of. To proceed . as a descendant from 
ancestors. Dryden. To proceed: as effects from 
their causes. ‘Pakgawre: To come off. To devi- 
ate ; to depart from a rule or direction. Bacon. To 
escape. Milton. To end an affair. S/ re. | 
To come off from. To leave; to forbear. Felton. | 
Te come on. To advance ; to make progress. Bu- 
com. To ——— to eanggag Naprati 0 a 3) 
wo grow big. Shakspeure. To come over, To re- 
voit Adie. To rise in distillation. Boyle. To! 
come out, To be made publick. Stillingfleet, To! 
be discovered. Stilling . Tocome out with. ‘To 
give a vent to. Boyle. T’o come round. 'To change ; 
as, the wind came round. To come short. To fail;; 
to be deficient. Milton. To come to. 'To consent, 
or yield. Swift. To amount to. Knolles. To come 
to himseif. ‘To recover his senses. Temple. To 
come to pass. ‘To be effected ; to fall out. Hooker. 
To come up. To make appearance. Bacon. To|| 
come into use ; as, o mee comes up. To come up 
to. Toamountto. Woodward. To rise; to ad- 
vance. Shakspeare. To come up with. To over- | 
take. 'o come upon, To invade. Bacon, To 
come. In futurity. Bacon, 

COME, kam. A particle of exhortation: be quick ; 
make no delay. Genesis. 

COME your Ways*. Come along, or come hither. 
Shakspeare. 

COME, kim. A particle of reconciliation, or incite- 
ment to it. Pope. 

COME, kim. A kind of adverbial word for when it 
shall come ; as, come Wednesday, when Wednes- 
day shall come. Guy. 

COME, kim. n.s. A sprout; a cant term. Mortimer. | 











COME DIAN, ké-mé-dé-An, 293, 376. n.8. A player | 
of comick parts. A player in general. C : 
A writet of comedies. Peacham, 

CO/MEDY §, kém’-mé-dé. n. s. [comedia, Lat.] A 
dramatick representation of the lighter faults of 
mankind. ge ar 

COMELILY®, kam’-lé-lé. ad. In a graceful or de- 
cent manner. Sheriood, 

CO’ MELINESS, kdm/’-lé-nés. n. s. Grace; beauty ; 
dignity. Sidney. 

CO MELY §, kdm’-lé. 165. a. [from become.] Grace- 
ful; deeent. Bacon. Decent; 

iety. Shakspeare. 

CO MELY, kam/-l4, 165. ad. Handsomely ; grace- 
fully. Ascham. Decently ; with propriety, Homi- 
ly of Prayer. ComELILY. 

COMER. kém/-mar. 98.2.8. One that comes. Shak. 

COMESSA‘TION®, kém-4s-sh/-shdn. m.s. [comes- 
aio, at Revelling. Bp. Hail. 

COME'STIBLE*, ké-més’-té-bl. a. [comestible, Fr.] 
Eatable, Wotton. 

COMET §, kbm/-It. 99. n.s. [xowjres.] A heavenly | 

body in the planetary region gap, Tape / 

and again disappearing; and, during the time o | 
its appearance, moving through its proper orbit, 
like a planet. ae popularly calied blazing || 


according to pro- 


COMET *, ké-mét’.n. s. A game at cards. Southerne, 

CO/METARY, kém/-mé-tar-é. 512. Ja. Relating 

comet ICK, ké-mét -ik. 509. { to a comet. 

weyne. 

COMETO GRAPHY *, kém-ét-4g’-ra-f. n. s. A de- 
scripuion or treatise of comets. 

CO'MFIT §, kim/-fit. 165. n. s. [from confeet.] A 
dry sweetmeat. Hudibras. 

To CO'MFIT, kam’-fit. v.a. To preserve dry with 
sugar. Cowley, 

CO/MPITURE, kam/-f-tshdre. 461. n. s. Sweet 
meat. Donne. 

To COMFORT §, kdm’-fart. 165. v. a. [com/forto, 
low Lat.] To strengthen ; to enliven; to invigorate. 
Hooker. To console. Job. 

CO'MFORT, kém/-fart. 98. [See To Cotiect 
n. 8. Support ; countenance. on. Consolation, 
B. Jonson. That which gives consolation, Stik. 

CO/MFORTABLE, kiém’-far-ta-bl. a. Receivin 
y werk susceptible of comfort; cheerful. Shak 

mitting comfort. South. Dispensing comfort 

CO/MFORTABLENESS*, kim/-far-ta-bl-nés. n, s. 
A state of comfort, Sidney. 

COMFORTABLY, kéum/-far-ta-blé. ad. In a com- 
fortable manner; with cheerfulness. Isaiah. 

COMFORTER, kiim’-far-tér. 2.s. One that ad- 
ministers consolation. Hooker. The title of the 
third person of the Holy Trinity. St. John. P 

CO'MFORTFUL*, kéium’-fart-fal. a. Full of com 
fort. Ob. T. 

CO MFORTLESS, kim/-fart-lés. a. Wanting com 
fort. Sidney. 

CO'MFORTRESS*, kéin’-fart-rés, 2.8. She who 
administers consolation. 13. Jonson. 

ear ea kam’-fré. x. s. [comfrie, Fr.] A plant. 
ser 

COMICAL, kém/-mé-kal. a. 
mirth; merry. Dryden. 
Hayward, 

COMICALLY, kém/-mé-kal-lé. ad. In such a man- 
ner as raises mirth. Burton. In a manner befitting 
comedy. Burton. 

CO/MICALNESS, kém/-mé-kal-nés. n. s. The quali- 
ty of being comical. 

co MICK $, kém/-mik.a. Relating to comedy. Wal- 
ler. Raising mirth. Shak: e. 

COMING, kéim’-ming. 410. n. s. The act of coming ; 
approach. Milton. State of being come ; arrival. 


Shakspeare. 

COMING-IN, kiim-ming-in/. 2. s. Revenue; income. 
Shak. Submission; act of yielding. Massinger. 
Introduction. 2 Mace. 

COMING, kam’-ming. part. a. [from come.] Fond ; 
forward. Shak. Future ; to come. omMON. 

To COMINGLE, See To Comminarr. 

COMI'TIAL, ké-mish'-Al, a. [comitia, Lat. an assem- 
bly of the a Relating to the assemblies of 
the Romans. Middleton. Relating an order of 
Presbyterian assemblies, Bp. Bancroft. 

coMmITy, kém/-¢-te. 2, s. [comitas, Lat.] Courtesy ; 
civiltty. 

CO/MMA, kém/-miA. 92. n. s. [xéyya.] The point 
which notes the distinction of clauses, and order of 
construction in the sentence, marked thus j,]- 
Pope. A term used in theorical musick, to show 
the exact proportions between concords. Larris. 
Distinction, in a general sense, L. Addison. 

ToCOMMA‘ND§, kém-mAnd’, 79. r.a. Lmando, Lat.) 
To govern; to give orders to. Shak. ‘To order; 
to direct to be done. Shak. To have in power. 
Gay. ‘To overlook. Shak. To lead as ageueral. 
Shakspeare. 

To COMMA'ND, kém-mand’. v. n, To have the su- 

‘me authority, Sovuth. 

céMMA’ ND, kém-mind’. [See 7'o Co.LEct.] x. s. 
The right of commanding; power. Shak, Cogent 
authority 5 despotism. oon The act of com- 


lene, Lat.) Raising 
elating to comedy. 
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eS — 

manding; the order t abhgas Dryden. The power|| Tending to preserve memory of any thing. Atter 
of ove ing. Dryden. ao ; 

ir The prey of the — o to fall fag _ OE mee 

d h i re percepti an a, ’ y of. . 

; i ths fret syllables of worda beginning with col, com, || To COMME/NCE$, kém-ménse’. [See To Cor- 
com, or cor, when the accent is on the second syllable. LECT.] v. n, [commencer Fr.] To begin. Shak. To 
Thus the @ in to collect and college ; in commend and take a new character. Pope. Totake an seademi- 
comment; in connect and consul ; in correct and cer- al at Cambrid ge. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


¢ c 
. ner, cannot be considered as exactly the samo in all: | oa é = 
the o in the first word of each of these pairs, has cer- | aj ts M wd kém-ménse’. v.a. To begin; as, 


i different sound from the same letter in the { Shakspeare. 
pone Ai if we appreciate this sound, we shall find | COMM E/NCEMENT, kém-ménse’-mé@nt. n. s. Re- 
it coincide with that which is the most nearly related to ginning : date. Woodward. The first Tuesday in 
it, namely, the short w. I have not, however, ventured to uly at cambridge, when masters of arts, and doc- 
substitute this uw: not that I think it incompatible with tors, complete their degrees, Worthington. 
the most correct and solemn pronunciation, but because, To COMME'ND§ kém-ménd’. v.a. [coms , Lat] 
where there is a possibility of reducing letters to their To re alas patton’ Knolls. To deli er 
radical sound, without hurting the ear, this radical ith Penfid Sh mh — aa Mak Th 
sound ought to be the model, and the greater or less WHR Comcence. F > ee eee op 
departure from it left to the solemnity or familiari- mention by way of keeping in memory. Shak. To 
ty of the occasion. To foreigners, however, it may not uce to favourable notice. den. . 
be improper to remark, that it would be always better || COMME/ND, kém-ménd’, x, s. Commendation. 
for them to adopt the u instead of o: this will secure s pare. 
them from the smallest impropriety, for natives only COMME/NDABLE, kém/-mén -da-b), or kém-mén’- 


can seize such nice distinctions as sometimes divide Angee : 
even judges themselves. Mr. Sheridan was certainly dii-bl. a. Laudable; worthy of praise. 


of opinion, that this unaccented o might be pronofnced This word, like acceptable, has, since Johnson wrote 
like - as he has so marked it in soumaaiad, Saaeacs | is dictionary, shifted its accent from the second to the 
commission, and commend, though not in commender ; first syllable. The sound of the Innguage certainly 
and in compare, thovgh not in comparative: but inal-|) suffers ” these transitions of accent, However, when 
most every other word, where this o occurs, he has given custom has once decided, we may complain, but must 
it the xovnd it has in constant. Mr. Scott has exact! still acquiesce. The accent on the second syllable of 
followed Mr. Sheridan in these words, and Dr. Kenrick | this word 1s grown vulgar, and there needs no other 
has uniformly marked them all with the short sound of reason for banishing it from polite pronunciation. JF. 
o, Why Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott should make any || COMME’ND ABLENESS*, kdm/-mén-dii-bl-nds, or 


difference in the first syllables of these words, where kém-ménd’-A-bl-nés. n. 5, State of being commen- 
the lotters and accents are exactly the same, I cannot : 


conceive : these syllables may be called a species ; and, COME ND ABLY, kOm’-mén-di-bid. ad. Landa- 


if the oceasion were a for such a Sym a8 hie Classe 
aon, it might be obse that, as nature varies in indi- o NR 
viduals, but is uniform in the species, so custom is | COMME NDAM, kém-mén’-dim. n. s. [commenda, 


sometimes various in accented syllables, which are|| low Lat.] A benefice, which, being void, is_com- 

definitely and etcongly marked, but commonly more || mended to the charge and care of some sufficient 

regular in unaccented syllables, by being left, as it were, || clerk to be supplied until it be conveniently provided 

tothe common oporation of the or sof pronunciation. of a stor. ‘neel, Clarendon. 

—See the words Cornect and Domestic. W. | COMME/NDATARY, kém-mén’-da-ta-re. 512. n. s. 
COMMANDA'NT*, kém-man-dint’. n.s, [Fr.] A] One who holds a living in commendam. 

chief commanding a place or a body of troops.|| COMMENDA‘TION, kém-mén-di’-shan. [See To 








Smollett. CouLcect.] n. s. Recommendation. Shak. Praise. 
COMMA‘NDATORY®, | kém-mind/-4-tar-ré.a.|| Sidney. Ground of praise. Dryden. Message of 
Having the full force of command. love, Slakspeare. 


COMMANDER, kém-miu’-dar. 2.s, He that has|| COMME/NDATOR®, kém-mén’-daé-t@r, ns. He 
the supreme authority. Shak, A-paving beetle, | who holds a benefice in commendam ; usually with 
or great wooden mallet. Moxon. An iustrument || a bishoprick. Burnet. 
of surgery. Wiseman. || COMME/NDATORY, kém-mén/-di-tdr-ré. 512. a. 

COMMA/NDERY, kém-min’‘-dir-ré. n.s. A body || Favourably representative. Bacon. Dekvating up 
of the knights of Malta, belonging to the same na-|| with pious hope, Burnet. Holding in commendam. 


tion. The residence of a body of knights. Drum-|| Burke. 

mond. COMME/NDATORY®, kém-mén!-da-tar-ré. nm. s. A 
COMMA‘NDINGLY?®, k4m-mind‘-Ing-lé. ad. In a!| commendation; eulogy. South. 

commanding manner. Hammond. COMMIVNDER, kém-méu’-diir. 2. s. Praiser. Bor. 
COMMANDMENT, kém-miand’-mént. ns. Min-|| COMME/NSAL $*, kém-mén/-sil. n.s. [commensa- 

dais; command. Hooker, Authority; coactive|| is, Lat.] One that eats at the same table. Chaw- 

sower. Shak, By way of eminence, the —- cer, Ob. T. 

of the decalozne given by God to Moses, Exrodus. |‘ COMMENSA‘LITY, kém-mén-sal’+-18. m.s. Fel- 
COMMA'NDRESS, kém-man’-drés, x. s. A woman || —_lowship of table. Brown. 

vesied with supreme anthority. Booker. | COMM ENSA’TION®, kém-mén-sh’-shfin. n. s. Eat- 
CO MMARK®, kéuy’-mirk. n.s. [comarque,Fr.] A!| ‘ng at the same table. Sir 7, Brown. 

frontier of a country. Shelton, || COUMMENSURABILITY, kém-mén-shi-ra-bil’-2- 
COMMATE/RIAL, kdm-ma-te/-re-al. a. Consisting | 1. n.s, Capacity of being compared with another, 

of ihe same matter. Bacon, ‘| as to the measure ; or of being measured by anoth- 
COMMA TERIA‘LITY, kdém-m4-t6-re-Al’-6-44, no s.'| er. Brown. — 

Participation of the same matter. COMME'NSURAD LE, kém-mén’-shd-ri-bl. 452. a. 
CO/MMATISM®, kém/-mA-tizin. 7. s. [from comma.} || Reducible to some common measure ; as a yard 

Conciseness; briefness. Bp. dy she § | and a foot are measured by an inch. Pearson. 
COMME/ASURABLE*, kém-mézh’-d-ra-bl. a. Re-| COMME’/NSURABLENESS, kém-mén’-shi-ra-bl- 

cucible to the same measure, Walton. || _nés, n.s. Proportion. Hale. 
COMMELINE, kém/-mé-llne. 148. n. s. [commelina, | T’o COMME'NSURATE$, kom-mén’-shd-rite. 91. 


Lat.) A plant. Miller. || va. [con and mensura, Lat.) ‘To reduce to some 
COMME/MORABLE, = kém-mém/-mé-ri-bl. a. || common measure. 
Worthy to be kept in temembrance. COMME’NSURATE, kém-mén’-shi-rate. 91. a. Re- 


To COMME/MORATE $4, kém-mém’-md-rate. 91. || ducible to some common measure. Government of 
r.a, [cen and memoro, Lat.) To preserve the | the Tongue. Equal, Smith. 
memory by some publick act. Fiddes. COMME/NSURATELY, kém-mén’-shi-rite-le. ad. 
COMMEMORATION, kém-méin-mé-ri/-shida. 2. s. || With the capacity of measuring. Holder, 
An act of publick celebration. Bp. Taylor. || COMMENSURA' TION, kom-mén-shdi-rh/-shin. 
COMME’ MORATIVE, kém-n:tn’-ind-ri-tlv. 157.a.:) ns. Pro ortion. 
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ToCO/MMENT §, kém’-mént. v. 2. [commentor, Lat.] 
To annotate; to write notes upon an author ; to ex- 
;to explain. Temple. 'l'o make remarks. Shak, 
io COMMENT®, kém’-mént. va ‘To explain. 
Fuller. ‘To devise; to feign. Spenser. 
COMMENT, kém’-méat. 198. 2.s. Annotations; 
notes; explanation; exposition; remarks. Harélih. 
Remarks; observation. Slakspeare. 


tion; book of annotations or remarks. 
in familiar manner. Sir 7’, Elyot. 

To COMMENTATE®, kém’-mén-iite. v. 2. To 
annotate. To write notes upon. Pursuits of Lite- 
roture. 

COMMENTATOR, kém-mén-ta/-tr, S21. us. Ex- 

sitor; annotator, Dryden. 

COMMENTER, kém-mén’-tir. n. . One that writes 
comments. B. Jonson. 

COMMENTI’TIOUS, kém-mén-tish’-ds. a. [com- 
mentitivs, Lat.J] Fictitious; imaginary. Milton. 

COMMERCE$, kém/-mérse. a s. 


' 
COMMENTARY, kém’/-mén-ta-r’. 2. An exposi- | 
\ 


Lat.] Intercourse ; exchange of one thing for anoth- |) 


er; trade ; traffick. looker. Common or familiar 
intercourse, Addison. A game at cards. 

To COMMERCE, kém-mérse’. v. 2, To traffick. 
Raleigh. ‘To bold intercourse with. Habington. 
2" Milton has, by the license of his art, accented this 
verb according to the analogy of dissyllable nouns and 

verbs of the same form, 492: 
* And looks commercing with the skies, 
“ Thy wrapt soul sitting in thy eyes." —Penseroso. 
Bat this verb, like to comment, would, in prose, re- 
uire the accent on the first syllable, as in the noun: 
though Akenside has taken t 
word as Milton had done with that: 
‘ _____ the sober zeal 
“ Of age oer on prodi 


igious things.” 
easurcs Pi Imagination. W. 


COMME/RCIAL, kém-mér’-shal. a. Relating to 
commerce or traffick. Robertson 


COMME/RCIALLY®, kém-mér-shal-lé, ad. In a}: 


commercial view. Burke. 


To COMMIGRATE 4, kém’-mé-grate. rin. [con 


and migro, Lat.) To remove in a body from one |; 


shdn. 2.8. A re- |; 
ple from one country to |) 


country to another, 
COMMIGRA’TION, kém-mé- 
moval of a body of 
another. Woodward. 
COMMINA/TION §, kém-mé-nd/-shdn. 2. s. [commi- 
natio, Lat.] A threat; a denunciation of punish- 


ment. Decay of Piety. The recital of God's threat- 


enings on stated days. Wheatley. 

COMMI/NATORY, kdm-min’-na-tar-ré. 512. a. De- 
nunciatory ; threatening. B. Jonson. 

To COMMINGLE §, kém-ming’-gL va. [commisceo, 
Lat.] To mix into one mass; to blend. Shakspeare. 

To COMMINGLE, kém-ming’-gl. x2. To unite 
one with another. Bacon. n 

To COMMYNUATE$*, kém-min/-d-dte. v. a. To 
grind. Smith. 

COMMINU'IBLE, kém-min’-3-¢-bl. ‘a. Frangible; 
reducible to powder. Brown. 

ToCOM MINUTE §, kdm-mé-ndte’. r. a. [comminuo, 
Lat.] To grind ; to pulverize. Bacon. 

COMMINU‘TION, kém-mé-nd/-shin, ns. Grinding; 

lverization. Ray. Attenuation. Bacon 

COMMI'SERABL , kém-miz’-@r-a-bl. 
itiable. Bacon, 

RATES, kém-miz/-@r-Ate. 91. ua. 

To pity. Denham 


of compassion 5 
To COMMYSE 
con and misereor, Lat. 


MMISER A/TION, kém-miz-¢r-4/-shdn.n.s. Pity; 


compassion. Hooke 


rT, 
COMMISERATIVE®, kém-miz’2r-4-tlv. a. Com- 


ssionate. 
MMI/SERATIVELY?®, kém-miz’-ér-4-tiv-lé. ad. 
Out of compassion. Overbury. 
COMMUSERATOR®, kim-miz’@r-A-tar, 2. s. He 


who has compassion. Brown. 
COMMISSA'RIAT®, kém-mis-sd’-ré-At. ns. [Fr] 

Those attending an army, who are commissio 

to regulate the procuration and conveyance of am- 

munition or provision. 








Narrative |; 


conunercium, |) 


same liberty with this || 


a. Worthy 


CO'MMISSARISHIP, kbar’ ake Said. n. 8 
The office of a commissary. Ayliffe. 

CO/MMISSARY $, kém/-mis-sar-&. [See To Cor- 
LEcT.] as. An officer made occasionally for a 
certain purpose; a delegate; a deputy, Denne. 
One who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in places 
of the diocess distant from the chief city, Cowel. 
An officer whe draws up lists of the numbers of an 
army, and regulates provision or ammunition. 
Prior. 

| COMMISSION §, kém-mish’-tin. as. [commissio, 

| low Lat.) The act of intrusting any thing. A 

| wust; a warrant, Cowel. A warrant by which 

, a military officer is constituted. Knolles. Charge; 

| mandate; office; employment. Bacon. Act ot 

' committing a crime; perpetration, Sowh. A num- 
ber of people joined in a trust or office; as, the 
great seal was put into commission. ‘The order by 
which a factor trades for another person. 

To COMMISSION, kém-mish’-dn. vc. To empow- 





| 
i 





woe 


| er; to appoint. To send with mandate or authori- 
ty. eh fe , 
| COMMISSIONAL®, kém-mish’-din-4l. 


,COMMI'SSIONARY®, Umi ne § - 

se rere by a warrant. Le Neve. 7. all. 

To COMMI'SSIONATE, kém-mish/-dn-ate. ¢. a. 
To commission. Whitby. 

COMMISSIONER, kém-mish’-fin-dr. 98. n. s. One 

; _ included in a warrant of authority. Sidney. 

COMMI/SSURE, kém-mish’-tire. x. s. [commissura, 
| Lat.) Joint; a place where one part is joined to 
, another. Wioton. 

To COMMIT §, kém-mi’. [See To CoLiect.] r.c. 

| [committo, Lat.] ‘To intrust. Shak. To be put in any 

| place to be kept safe. 2 Macc. ‘To send to prison. 

Shak. To perpetrate; to be guilty of a crime. 
| Shak. To put together for a contest. More. To 
| place in a state of hostility or incongruity. Milton. 

-COMMI’'TMENT, kém-mit/-mént. x. s. Imprison- 
ment. Bacon. An order for magear Hy prison. A 
parliamentary 3 aga when a bill is referred to 
a committee. Milton. 

COMMI'TTEE, kém-mnit’-té. 2 s. Those to whom 
the consideration or ordering of any matter is re- 
ferred. Clarendon, ‘The person to whom the care 
of an idiot or Junatick is committed. Blackstone. 

This word is often pronounced, improperly, with the 
ig on the first or ha syllable. WV. ve 

COMMIF'TTEESHIP®, kém-mit’-té-ship. a s. The 
office and profit of commitiees. Milton. 
'COMMI'TTER, kém-mil/-tdr. 2. s. Perpetrator; 
| he that commits. Martin. 
|COMMI'TTIBLE, kém-mit’-té-bl, a. Liable to be 

committed. Brown. 

To COMMI’X §, kém-miks’. v. a. [commisceo, Lat.] 

To mingle; to blend. Bacon. 

To COM Vx», kém-miks’. v.n. To unite. Drayton. 
| COMMI‘XION, kém-mik’-shfin, 2s. Mixture. Shak. 
/}COMMI’XTION, kém-miks’-tshin, 2s. Mixture; 
| in tion. Brown. 
| COMMVXTURE, kém-miks/-shire. 291. ns. The 
| act of mingling; the state of being mingled. Bacon, 
| Composition; compound. Shak : 
jcoms ODE, ‘kommdde’, m3. [Fr.) The head- 

dress of women. Spectator. 

COMMO'DIOUS §, kém-mé/-dé-ds, or kém-md/-jé- 
ts. 293, 294, 376. a. ‘were Lat.) Conve- 
nient ; suitable. Raleigh. Useful; suited to wants 
or necessities. Hooker. 


COMMO’DIOUSLY, kém-mé/-dé-fs-lé. ad. Con- 
veniently. Cowley. Without distress. Milton. Suit- 


ably. Hooker. 

COMMO’DIOUSNESS, kém-md’<dé-ds-nés. as. 
Convenience; advantage. 

COMMODITY, kém-méd/-¢-té. n. s. Interest; ad- 
vantage ; profit. Hooker. -Convenience ; a 
lar advantage. Sidney. Wares; merchandise. 








The captain who commands a squadron of 


Span. 
So A select ship in a 


ships ; a temporary ar 


| Sha ; 
Span IDO'RE, kém-md-dore’. n. s. [comendador, 


COM 


COM 
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fleet of merchantmen, which leads the van in the 
time of war. : 

2 This is one of those words which may have the tc- 
cent either on the first or last syllable, according to its 
position. in the sentence. Thas we say, “The voy- 

age was made by Co'’mmodore Anson; for, though 
“was made an admiral afterwards, he went out as 
“commodo're.” 54,5. HW. 

COMMODULA’TION®, kém-méd-ti-li/-shan, 2. s. 

Sar and modulatio, Lat.) Measure ; agreement. 
Takewill, 

CO’ MMOIGNE*, kém/-mdin. n.s. [Fr.] A monk 
of the same order or convent. Selden. | 

COMMON $, kém‘-méin. 166. a. [communis, Lat.] 
Belonging equally to more than one, Hale. Hav- 
ing no possessor or owner. Locke, Vulgar ; mean; 
of litle value; not scarce. Daries, Publick; gene- 
ral; tga the use of all. Walton. Of no rank; 
mean. Shak. Frequent; usual; ordinary. Eccles. 
Prostitute. Spectator.—Such verbs as signify both 
action and passion are called common, and such 
nouns as are both masculine and feminine, 

CO’MMON, kém’-man. 2. s, An open ground equal- 
ly used by many persons. Shakspeare. 

COMMON, kéin’-man. ad. Commonly. Shakspeare. 


In CO/MMON, Equal be participated by a 
Equally with another 


ly to 
certain number. Taeke. 
indiscriminately. Arbuthnot, [In law.] A distine- || 
tion of tenancy. Blackstone. 

To COMMON, kébm‘-indin. rv. n. To have a joint 
right with others in some common ground. 

COMMON-COUNCIL-MAN®, kém-'miin-kdin’-sil- 
main. n.s. One who communicates in council with 
others ; a member of the common-council of Lon- 
don. B. Jonson, 

COMMVON-CRIER®, kém/-man-kr¥-dr. n.s. The || 
officer by whom notice is given of things lost. B. || 
Jonson. 

COMMON-HALL*, kém'-man-hAwl.n. s. The place 
in which the inhabitants of a city assemble. Bp. 
Patrick. 

COMMON LAW, kém/-miin-ldw’, Customs which 
have, by long prescription, obtained the force of 
laws, It is distinguished from the statute law, 
which owes its authority to acts of parliament. 

COMMON-LAWYER®, kéin’-mdn-lAw’-yar. n. ¢. 
He who is versed in the common law. Spe/man, 

COMMON PLEAS, kém/-man-plééz’. The king’s 
court now held in Westminster Hall; but anciently 
movable. All civil causes are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the strict laws of. 
the realm. Corel. 

CO MMONABLE, kém/-mién-4-bl. a, What is held 
in common. Bacon. Allowable to be turned on 
the common. Blackstone. 

CO/MMONAGE, kém/-man-Aje. 90. n.s. The right 

’ of feeding on a common. Fuiler. 

CO MMONALITY*. See Commonatty. 

CO/MMONALTY, kém‘-man-Al-té. 2. s. The com- 
mon people ; the people of the lower rank. Bacon. 
The bulk of mankind. Hooker. 

CO/MMONER, kén/’-man-tr. 98. n.s. One of the 
common people, Shaft. A man not noble. B. Jon- 
son. A member of the house of commons, Swift. 
One who hes a joint right in common ground, 
Bacon. A student of the second rank at the uni- 


warns of Oxford. A prostitute. Shatspeare. A 
riaker. Fuller. 
COMMONITION, kém-md-nish’-fn. n. s. [commo- 


nitio, Lat.] Advice; warning. 
COMMO'NITIVES, kém-mén'2-tiv, a. Advising 5 
warning. 
CO’MMONLY, kém/-man-lé. ad. Frequently; usu- 
ally. Shakspeare. Jointly; in a sociable manner. 


Spenser. 

CO/MMONNESS, kém/-indn-nés. n. s. Equal parti- 

cipation among many. Government of the Tongue. 
Frequency. Suit. 

CO/MMONPLACE §*, kém/-man-plase. ns. A 
memorandum ; an ordinary or common topick. 


on. 
CO/MMONPLACE-BOOK, kém-mian-plase’-badk. 


| 
| 


| 


; COMMO’TIONER, k 


n.s. A book in which things to be remembered 
are ranged under general heads. Fudler. 

To COMMONPLACE, kém-man-plase’. v. a. To 
reduce to ral heads, Felton, 

CO’'MMONS, kém/-méinz. 166. m.s, The vulgar; 
the lower people. Chaucer. ‘The lower house of 

iament, by which the people are represented. 

Shak, Diet which is eaten in common, Dryden, 

To COMMO'NSTRATE®*, kém-mén'-strate. v. a. 
commonstro, Lat.} To teach, Cockeram. 

COMMONWE’AL, kém-man-wéeél’. 528. 2a. 8. A 

COMMONWE’ALTH, kém-miin-wélti’, § polity; 
an established form of civil life. Hooker. The 
Te body of the people. Shak. A republick. 

. Jonson. 


These words have the accent either on the first or 
ast eyllable; but the former is accented more frequent- 
ly an at and the latter on the first. See Commo- 
DORE. A 


COMMONWE’'ALTHSMAN®, kém-mnfin-wélths’- 
min. .s. One who sides with a republican gov- 
ernment. Jolunson. 

CO/MMORANCE, kém/-mé-rainse. Jn. s. Dwell- 

CO/MMORANCY, kém‘-mé-rin-sé. ing ; babi- 
tation. Sir 7'. Herbert. 

CO/MMORANT S$, kém/-md-rint. a. [commorens, 
Lat.] Resident; dwelling. Ayliffe. 


, COMMORA/TION®, kém-md-ra-shtin, 2. s. A stay- 


ing, or tarrying. Cockeram, 

COMMORIENT', kém-md/-ré-2nt. a. [commoriens, 
Lat.] Dying at the same time. Sir G. Buck. 

COM SR*, kém’-méru-ir. n. 5s. A god- 
mother. 

COMMO'TION, kém-md/-shéin. ns. Tumult; dis- 
turbance. Shak. Perturbation; disorder of mind. 
Shakspeare. Restlessness. Woodward. 

ém-mé/-shin-dr. n.s. One 
that causes commotions. Bacon. 

To COMMO'VE, kém-médéve’. r. a. [commoveo, 
Lat.] To disturb; to agitate. Thomson. . 

ToCOMMUNES$, kém-mime’. vox. [comeeruntco, 
Lat.] To converse ; to talk together. Spenser. 

COMMUNICABILITY, — kém-mii-né-ka-bil-4-418, 
n.s. The quality of being communicable. Pearson. 

COMMUNICABLE, kém-mii-né-ki-bl. a, That 
which may become the possession of more than one. 
Hooker. “That which may be recounted. Mfilfen. 
That which may be imparted. Milton. Communi- 
eative; not selfish. B. Jonson. 

COMMU NICABLENESS*, kém-mi’-né-ka-bl-nés. 

,_ 2s. Bemg communicable. Bp. Morton. 

COMMU'NICANT, kém-md’-né-kant. n.s. One who 
oslo ea of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

COORCT. 

To COMMU'NICATE §, kém-miy-né-kite. [See 
To ComMAND.] v. a. [communico, Lat.] To im- 
part to others what is in our own power to bestow. 
Bacon. To reveal. Wisdom. ‘To participate. B. 


Jonson. 

To COMMU'NICATE, kém-mtl’-né-kate. 91. v. n. 
To partake of the blessed sacrament. Bp. Taylor. 
To Lave something in common with another. Ar- 


buthnot. 

COMMUNICA/‘TION, kém-md-né-ki’-shan. 2m. s. 
The act of imparting. Holder. Common boundary 
or inlet. Addison. Interchange of knowledge. 
Swift. Conference ; conversation. Locke. Parti- 
cipation of the blessed sacrament. Pearson. 

COMMU'NICATIVE, kém-mil’-né-ka-tiv. a. Libe- 
ral of benefits or knowledge. Eve/yn. 

COMMU'NICATIVENESS, — kdm-miy-né-kA-tiv- 
nés. ns. The quality of being communicative; or 
imparting benefits. Hammond. 

COMMU NICATORY®*, komani-né-ka-tir-ré. 0. 
Im arting knowledge. Barrow. 

COMMU'NION, kéin-mine’-yén, 113. 2. s. Inter- 
course; fellowship; common possession; inter- 
change of transactions. Hooker. ‘The celebration 
of the Lord's supper. Clarendon, A common or 
publick act. Re/eigh. Union in the common wor- 
ship of any charch, sar 


COM 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tib, 


COMMU'NITY, kém-ml’-né-té, nr. s. [communitas, | 
ee 
Shak. 
cy; commonness. Shukspeare. 

COMMUTABPFLITY, kém-mt-ti-bil/-6-14. 2, s. The 

rality of er ge fae of exchange. 

COMMU'’TABLE, kéin-mi'-ta-bl. @. That may be 
exchanged. 

COMMUTA/TION, kém-md-t4/-shdn. n. s, Change ; 
alteration. South. Exchange. South, Ransom; 
exchanging a corporal for a pecuniary punishment. 

ror 


Broven. 

COMMU’TATIVE, kém-mi-ta-tiv, 157. a. Rela- 
tive to exchange. Sir T. Elyot. 

COMMU'TATIVELY*, kébm-mt’-ta-tiv-lé. ad. In 
the way of exchange. Brown. 

To COMMU’TE $, kém-mite’. [See ship Fe 
v. a, [commuto, 

To buy off, or ransom one obligation by another. 
LL’ Estrange, 

To COMMU’TE, kém-mite’. v. n. To bargain for 
exemption. South. 

COMMU’TUAL, kém-mi/-tshd-dl. 461. a. Mutual. 
Shakspeare. 

COMPACT §, kém/-pakt. 492. n. s. [pactum, Lat.] 
A contract; an agreement, Shakspeare. Structure ; 
compacture. Sir G. Buck. 

To COMPACT, kém-pakt’. ». a. To join together 
with firmness, Shak. ‘To make out of something. 
Stak. To league with. Shak. To join together. 
Hooker. 

COMPA‘CT, kém-pakt’. 494. a. {compactus, Lat.] 
Firm; solid. Newton. Composed; consisting. 
Shak. Joined; held together, Peacham. Brief, 
and well connected. Felton. 

COMPA’CTEDLY®*, kém-pak’-téd-lé. ad. Closely. 
Lovelace. 

COMPA’CTEDNESS, kém-pak’-téd-nés. n.s. Firm- 
ness ; density. Dighy. 

COMP A‘CTIBLE®*, kém-pAk’-té-bl. a. That may 
be joined. Cockeram. 

COMPA'CTLY, kém-pakv’-lé. ad. Closely ; dense- 

lv. With neat joini 


i 
COMPA‘'CTN br 





Ss, kdm-pakt’-nés, ns. Firmness; 
closeness. Brown 
‘tshdre. 461. 


COMPA‘CTURE, kém- 
Structure. Spenser. 

COMP A' GES, kébm-pd’-jéz, n.s. [Lat.] A system 
of many parts united. Brown. 

To COMPA‘GINATE §*, kém-pad’-jé-nite. v. a. 
To set together that which is broken, Cockeram. 
COMPAGINA’TION, kém-pad-jé-ni/-shdn. 2. s. 
COMPANABLES kun pa néi-bl. a. [compaynabl 

‘MPANABLE®, kom’-pa-na-bl. a. [e e 
old Fr.] Companionable. Chaucer. t 
CO/MPANABLENESS, kém/-pé-na-bl-nés. n. s. 
Sociableness. Sidney. ; 
CO/MPANIABLE, kam’-p4-né-d-bl. 2. Social. Ba- 


con. 

COMP A/NIABLENESS*, ktin/-pii-né-i-bl-nés. x. s. 
Sociableness. Bp. Hall. 

COMPANION, kém-pan’-yém. 115. n.s. One with 
whom a man frequently converses, or with whom 
he shares his hours of relaxation. Shak. A part- 
ner; an associate. Philippians. A familiar term 
of contempt ; a fellow. & e. { 

COMPA‘NIONABLE, kém-pin’-yan-d-bl. a. 2 


cial; a able. Walton. 

COMPA’NIONABLY, kém-pdn’-yin-A-blé. ad. In 
a companionable manner. 

COMPA‘/NIONSHIP, kdm-pan’-yan-ship. n, s. Com- 


pany ; train. Shak. Fellowship; association. Shuk- 
re. 
COMPANY §, kiim’-pfi-né. 165. n.s. [eo 


nm. &. 


go, abl. 
case compazine, Lat.) Persons asse ther. 
Shak. Au assembly of pleasure, Bacon. Persons 


considered as assembled for conversation. T'ermple. | 


Conversation; fellowship. Sidney. A number of 
ns united for the execution of any thing; a 
nd. Dennis. Persous united in a 


rship. A bod oni 
partnership. ly corporate ; a su nate cor- 
poration. Arbuthnot ‘ 





trade or 





. A subdivision of a regiment! 


COM 


ball ;—6il ;—pddad ;—thin, Tris. 


of foot. Knolles—To bear company. To keep com- 
To associate with. Shakspeare. id 


he commonwealth; the body _politick. ure). 
Common possession, B. Jonson. Sreaner- To CO/MPAN Y, kdm’-pa-né. v. a. To accompany. 


Shu ; 

To COMPANY, kim’-pi-né. v. n. To associate 
with. 1 Cor, To be a gay companion. S : 
To have commerce with another sex. Bp, Hall. 

COMPARABLE, kém’-p4-ra-bl. [See AcapEmy, 
AccEPTABLE, COMMENDABLE, and INcoMPARA- 
oe a. Hed to be com . Hooker. 

CO’MPARABLY, kém/-pa-ra-blé. ad. In a man 
ner worthy io be compared. Wolton. 

COMPA’‘RATES, kém-par’-d-téz. n.s. [In logick ] 
The two things compared to one another, Dad- 
garno. 

COMPANA‘TION®, kém-pé-rd/-shan. n. s. Provi- 


sion, Cockeram. Oh 


at.]} To exchange. Hammond, || COMPA'RATIVE, kém-par’-A-tiv. a. Estimated by 


comparison. Shak, Havi 
ing different things. Glunvi 
degree so called. Lowth. 

COMPARATIVE®*, kém-par’-d-tiv. 2. s. One that 
is fond of making comparisons. Shak. Ob. T'. ° 

COMPA‘/RATIVELY, kém-par’-d-tiv-lé. ad. Ina 
state of comparison. mn. 

To COMPA’RE §, kém-pare’. [See To CoLLect.] 
v. i os ya] ‘To make one thing the meas- 
ure ‘hak. To get; to procure. S; . 


the power of compar- 
{In grammar.) The 


To COMPARE, Kbmm-phres oT 
0 A‘RE*, kém- .u.n. To vie. Spenser. 
COMPA’RE, kém-pire’. [See To Minette ba 
The state of being compared ; comparison. 
Simile; similitude. Shakspeare. 
‘-Gr, n.s, He whomakes 
Clen-plre’-ing. n.s. Forming com- 


ling. : 
COMPA‘RER®, kém 
a comparison, B 


COMPAR 'ING®, 
obnean or Cranmer. 

MPA’RISON, kém- ———— ~ s. The = 
com g. Grew. e state of being com ; 
re Z comparative estimate, Tillotsc. A 
simile in writing or speaking. Shak. The forma- 


tion of an adjective through its various degrecs of 
signification ; as, strong, stronger, strongest. 


O¢y Thave inserted the vowel in the last syllable of this 
word, because, in solemn pronunciation, some speakers 
may think it proper to preserve it; but in common and 
unpremeditated speaking, I am convinced, it falls into 
the general analogy, and is sunk as much as in reason, 
season, prison, &c. 103,170, See To Cottect. W. 


To COMPA/RT §, kém-parv’. x. a. [con and partior, 
Lat.] To divide; to mark out a general design 
into its Various parts and subdivisions. Wetton. 

CO/MPART®, kém‘-part. ns. Member. 

COMPA/RTIMENT, kém-part’-¢-mént. n.s, A di 
vision of a picture or design. Pie 

COMPART!'TION, kém-par-tish’-fin. n.s, The 
act of dividing. Wotton. The parts marked out 
or separated. Wotton. 

COMPA/RTMENT, kém-part’-méat. 2.s. Division; 
separate part of a design. Peacham, 

COMPA/RTNER®*, kém-part’-ndr. n.s. A sharer. 
Pearson, See CopaARTNER. 

To COMPASS §, kéim/-pts. 165. v. a. [compasser, 
Fr.] To encircle; to environ. Spenser. To walk 
round any thing. Sandys. To beleaguer; to he- 
siege. Judges. To grasp; to enclose in the arms. 
To obtain; to procure; to attain, Hooker. To 
take measures preparatory to any thing; as, to 

ss the death of the king. 

COMPASS, kim/-pis. 88, 165. n. s. Circle ; round. 
Shak, Extent; reach; grasp. Shak. Space ; 
room. Pope. Enclosure ; circumference. Milton. 
A departure from the right line ; an indirect ad- 
vance, Moderate space ; due limits. Davies. The 
power of the voice in musick, Shak. The instru- 
ment with which circles are drawn, generally com- 
passes. Donne. The instrument com of a 
needle and card, whereby mariners steer. Locke. 


| COMPASS-SAW, ktim/-piis-shw. n.s. A species of 


saw, whose office is to cut a round, Moxon. 
COMPASSION §, kém-pash’-tin. n.s. [con and pa- 
tior, Lat.] Pity; ee Hebrews. 


COM 


COM 





(li 559.—Fite, far, fA), fat j—mé, mét j—plne, pin ;— 


To COMPA’‘SSION, kém-pash’-fn. v.a. To pity.)) COMPETENCE, kém’-pé-ténse. 


Shaks, 
COMPA’SSIONABLE®, kém-pish’-fn-d-bl. a. De- 
serving of compassion, Barrow. 
COMPA’SSIONARY®*, kém-pash’-din-a-ré. a. Com- 


vassionate, Cotgruve. 
Cc 


ap s. Such a 
COMPETENCY, kéin’-pé-tén-s¢. § quantity as 1s 
sufficient, without superfluity, Government of the 
Tongue. A fortune equal to the conveniences of 
life. Shak. The power or capacity of o judge, 
or court, to take cognizance of an affair. 


MPA/SSIONATE, kém-pash’-Gn-dte. 91. a. In- || COMPETENT §, kdm’-pé-tént. a. [competens, Lat.] 


clined to pity; merciful, Sout. Exciting compas- 
sion, Nhakspeare, 
To COMPA’SSIONATE, kém-pish’-tin-ite. 91, 
v.a. ‘To pity; to commiserate. Raleigh. 
COMPA‘SSIONATELY, kém-pash’-dn-dte-d. ad. 
Mercifully; tenderly. Clarenden, 
COMPA'SSIONATENESS*, — kém-pash’-fin-Ate- 
nés, v.s, State or 
COMPATE’RNITY 
natermitas, TTR, 
cém PATIBYLITY, kém-pat-é-bil’-e-12, n. s. Con- 
sistency; agreement with any thing. 
COMPATIBLE §. kém-piv-2-bl. “a. {comune 
old wba Suitabie to; fit for. Hale. Consistent; 
reeable. Broome. 
COMPA’TIBLENESS, kém-pat’-¢-bl-nés. n.s. Con- 
sistency 


COMPA’TIBLY, kém-pav-2-bld, ad. Fitly ; suit- 


ably. 

COMPA‘TIENT, kém-pa/-shént. a. [con and patior, 
Lat.] Suffering together. Sir G. Buck. 

COMPA’TRIOT §, kém-pad’-tré-dt. 166. a. s. [con and 

stria, V.at.] One of the same country. Bp. Hall. 

COMPA’TRIOT*, kém-pa’-tré-dt. a. Of the same 
country. Akenside. 

COMPE ER, kém-péer’. n. s. [compar, Lat.] Equal ; 
companion. Chaucer. 

To COMPE'ER, kém-peer’. v. a. To be equal with; 
to mate. Shakspeare. 

To COMPE'L §, kém-pél’. [See To Con ect.) v. a. 
compello, Lat.) ‘To force to some act; to oblige, 
Slak. To take by force or violence, Shak. To 
ag together, and unite in a company. Dryden. 

o scize; to overpower, Dryden. 

COMPE’LLABLE, kém-pél’-ld-bl. a. That may be 
forced. Blackstone. 

COMPE’LLABL.*, kém-pé¥-la-blé. ad. In a for- 
cible manner, 

COMPELLA‘TION, kém-pél-la/-shin. n.s. The 
style of address ; the word of salutation. Burton. 
COMPE'LLER, kém-pél'-lir. n.s. He that forces 

znother, Sir 7. Smith. 
CO/MPEND §, kém’-pénd. x. s, [compendium, Lat.] 


Abridgement ; summary. Watts. 
COMPENDIARIOUS, fém-pén-je-A/-ré-ds, 294. a. 
Short; contracted, 
To COMPE‘NDIATE®, kém-pén’-jé-Ate. v.a. To 
sum together ; to comprehend. \ 
COMPENDIO'SITY, kém-pén-jé-}s'-¢aé. 294. ns. 
Shortness, 
COMPE/NDIOUS, oe a. Short ; sum- 
mary } rsa Woodward. 
COMPE/NDIOUSLY, _kém-pén’-jé-ds-lé. 294. ad. 
Shortly; in epitome. Flooker. 
COMPE‘NDIOUSNESS, kéim-pén’-jé-ds-nés, 294. 
n. s. Shortness ; brevity. Bentley. 
COMPENDIUM, kém-pén’.je-tim. n.s. [Lat.] 
Abridcement; summary. Watts. 
COMPENSABLE, kém-pén’-si-bl. a. That which 
inay be recompensed. ghee. 
dm-pén'-sdte. 91. v. a. 


, kéin-pa-tér’-né-t6. ns. [eon and 


To COMPE'RSATES, k 
compenso, Lat.] To recompense ; to make amends 
or, Buran, < 

COMPENSA’TION, kém-pén-sa/-shin. n.s. Ree- 

ompense ; amends, Bacon, 

COMPE NSATIVE, kém-pén’-sa-tiv. a. That which 

compensates, 

COMPE/NSATORY?®, kém-pén’-si-tar-ré. a. That 
which makes amends. 

To COMPE'NSE, kom-pénse’. v. a. To compensate ; 

to be equivalent to; to recom 


To COMPERE/NDINATE$, kém-pd-nin-dé-nite. 
v. a. O ino, Lat.] To delay. 

COMPERENDINA/TION ,kém-pé-rén-dé-ni-shiin. 
n. 3. Delay ; dilatoriness. 


| 


| 


Suitable; fit. Bacon, Adapted to any purpose. 
Davies. Reasonable; moderate. Hooker, Quali 
fied 5 fit. Government of Ue Tongue, Consistent 
with; incident to, Locke, 
COMPETENTLY, kém/-pé-t@at-ld, ad. Adequate- 
" 3 properly, Bentley. Reasonably ; moderately. 
‘olton. 


quality of being compassionate. || COMPE/TIBLE §, kém-pé’-¢-bl. a. Suitable to ; 


consistent with. More. See CompatiB.e. 


The relation of godfather. Davies. || COMPE/TIBLENESS, kém-pév’-¢-bl-nés, 2. 5. Suit- 


ableness; fitness. 

COMPETYTION §, kém-pé-tish’-tn. 2. s. [con and 
petiiio, Lat.) Rivalry; contest. Bacon. Double 
claim. Bacon. 

COMPE’TITOR, kém-pé’-¢-tr, ns, A rival. Shak. 
An associate. Nhakspeare. 

COMPE/TITRESS*, kém-pét’-¢-trés, ) ns. She who 

COMPE’TITRIX®*, kém-pér’-é-triks. § is a_ rival. 
Hieragonisticon. Lord Herbert. 

COMPILA‘TION, kém-pé-la’-shiin. 2. s. A coallec- 
tion from various authors. Warton. An assem- 
blage. Woodward. 

COMPILA’TOR®, kém-pé-la/-tir. n.s. A collector. 


Chaucer. 

To COMPILE §, kém-plle’. r. a. (compile, Lat.] To 
draw up from various authors. Blackstone. ‘To 
write; to compose. Zemple, To contain ; to com- 
prise. > sidenol To make up; to compose. Chap- 
man. ‘To put together; to build. Spenser. 

COMPLEMENT, kém-plle’-mént. n. s. Coacerva- 
tions iling together, Srr 17, Wotton. 

COMPILER, kém-pl-lar. n.s, One who frames a 
composition from various authors. Bacon. 

COMPLA‘CENCE, kém-pli’-sénse. 2 ns. Pleasure ; 

COMPLA‘CENCY, kém-pla/-sén-sé. § satisfaction. 
Milton. The cause of pleasure. Milton. Civility ; 
complaisance. Clarendon, 

COMPLA‘CENT §, kém-pli/-sént. a. [complacens, 
Lat.] Civil; affable. Burke. 

COMPLA‘CENTLY*, kém-pli’-sént-lé. ad. In a 
soft or easy manner. 

To COMPLAIN §, kém-plane’. v. n. [complaindre. 
Fr.] To mention with sorrow or resentment; to 
murmur 5 tolament. Shak. 'Toinform against. Shek. 

To COMPLA‘IN, kém-plane’. r. a. To lament; to 
bewail. Fairfax. 

COMPLA‘INABLE®*, kém-pla/-nii-bl. a. To be 
complained of. Feltham. 

COMPLAINANT, kém-pla/-nant. n.s. One who 
urges a suit, Collier. 

COMPLA’‘INER, kém-plA/-nar. n.s. One who com- 

lains ; a murmurer. s. 

COMPLA‘INING®*, kém-pli’-ning. n. s. Expression 
of sorrow or injury. Psalm exliv. 

COMPLA‘INT, kém-plint’. n. s. Representation of 
pains or injuries. Hooker, The cause of complaint. 
Swif?. malady; a disease, Arbuthnot. Re- 
monstrance against; information against, Shak. 

COMPLA‘INFUL*, kém-pline’-fll. a. Full of com- 

laint. Lfuloet. Ob. T. a 

COMPLAISA‘NCE, kém-plt-zinse’. n. s. Civility ; 
desire of WE Dryilen. 

COMPLAISA‘NT 6, kém-plé-zinv’. . are, 
Fr.] Civil; desirous to please, W. ery, = 

coy >LAISA‘NT LY, kém-plé-ziint’-Ié. ad. Civilly. 


Pope. 
COMPLAISA‘NTNESS kém-plé-zAnt’-nés, x. s. 
Civility; compliance. Dict. 
To COMPLA'N ATE, kém-pld’-nate. 503. 
To COMPLA'NE, kém-plane’. 
ree Lat.] To level; to reduce toa flat surface, 
rham., 
COMPLE‘AT. See Compete. 
CO/MPLEMENT, kém/-plé-mént. n. s. 
tum, Lat.) Perfection ; 7 eas 


ne 


r Com- 


COM 





plete set; the full quantity or number. Prior. Ad- 
Scititious circumstances. Hooker. [In geometry.] 
What remains of a quadrant of a circle, or of nine- 
ty rye afler any certain arch hath been re- 
tre from it. fin astronomy.}] The distance 
of a star from the zenith —Com of the cur- 
tain. [In fortification.] That part in the interiour side 
of it which makes the demigorge. Arithmetical 
complement of a logarithm, is what the logarithm 
wants of 10,000,000. Chambers. 
COMPLEME/NTAL*, kém-plé-mén’-tdl. a. Adsciti- 
tious ; expressive of compliment. Sir J. Haring- 


ton, 
COMPLEME'NTARY*, kém-plé-mén/-ti-ré. 7. s. 
One skilled in compliments. B. Jonson, 
COMPLE’TE §, kém-pléte’. [See To Couiect.] a. 
ome ad Perfect ; full. Hooker. Finished; 


. Prior. 

To COMPLE’TE, kém-pléte’. v.a. To perfect ; to 
finish. Walton. 

COMPLE'TELY, kém-pléte’-Ié. ad. Fully; perfeet- 
lv. Blackmore. 

COMPLE’TEMENT, kém-pléte’-mént. n.s. The 


act of completing. More. 
COMPLE’TEN , kbm-pléte/-nés. n. s. Perfee- 
tion. K. Charles. 


COMPLETION, kém-plé’-shdn. 2. s, Accomplish- 
ment; act of fulfilling. South. Uumost height; 


rfect state. Pope. 

con PLE’TIVE*, kém-plé’-tlv. a. Making complete. 
re, 

seas slomoradah kém-plé’-tdr-é. @, Fulfilling. 


rrow. 

CO'MPLETORY®*, kém/-plé-tdr-d. n. 8. [completo- 
rim, low Lat.] The evening service ; the compline | 
of the Romish church. Hooper 

COMPLEX §, kém’-pléks. . 

COMPLE‘XED, kém-plékst’. 
inany parts; not simple. Brown. 

COMPLEX, kbm/ . n.8, Complication ; collec- 


tion. South. 
COMPLE’/XEDNESS, kém-plék’-séd-nés. 365. n.s. 
Complication ; involution of nis particular parts 


a 


a. [complerus, Lat.] 
composite ; of 


in one ope. ke. 

COMPLE’XION, kém-plék’-shin. n.s. The enclosure 
of one thing in another. Watts. The colour of the 
external parts of any body. Shak. ‘The tempera- 
ture of the rn Dryden. 

COMPLE’XIONAL, kém-plék’-shin-al. a. Depend- 
ing on the complexion or temperament. Brown. 
COMPLE’XIONALLY, kém-plék’-shdnl-lé, a. 

By So ae Brown. 

COMPLE’XIONARY*, kiém-plék’-shdn-d-ré. a, Re- 
Jating to the care of the complexion. Bp. Taylor. 

COMPLE’XIONED*, kém-plék/-shand. a. Hav- 
ing a body in temperature. I. Addison, 

COMPLE’XITY®, kém-pléks’--t2. n.s, State of be- 
5 oe Burke. 

COMPLE’XLY, kém-pléks’-lé. ad. In a complex 


manner. 

COMPLE‘XNESS, kém-pléks’-nés. n.s. The state 
of being complex. A. Smith. 

COMPLE’XURE, kém-plék’-shire, 452. n.s. The 
involution or complication of one thing with others. 

The « in the composition of z in this word, agreeably 

to aeenet: goes into the sharp aspiration sh, aa it is 
preceded by the sharp consonant k; in the same man- 
ner asthe s in pleasure goes into tho flat aspiration th, 
ue it ia preceded by a vowel. 479, WH. 


COMPLI'ABLE*, kém-pll’-4-bl. @. That can bend || COMPO/RTS 


or yield, Milton. 

COMPLIANCE, kém-pl}-Anse. n.s. The act of 
yielding to any desire ; submission. King Charles. 
A disposition to yield to others; complaisance. 
Clarendon. 

COMPLIANT, kém-pll’-ant. a. Yielding; bending. 
Milton, Civil; complaisant. 


COMPLI'ANTLY®, kém-pll’-dnt-ldé. ad. Ina yield- | 


ing manner. © 

To COMPLICATE S$, kény-plé-kite. v. a. [eompli- 
ro, Lat.} 
to invelve mutually. T'illotson. 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, 


To entangle one with another ; to ‘join; 
Te unite by mvo- |: 


COM 


ball ;—6il ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


lution of parts. Boyle. To form by the union of 
several parts. Donne. 

CO/MPLICATE, kém’-plé-kate. 91. a. Compounded 
of a multiplicity of parts, Bacon. 

CO/MPLICATELY®*, kém/-plé-kite-lé, ad. In a 
complicated manner. , 

CO'MPLICATENESS, kém/-plé-kate-nés. n.s. In- 
tricacy; ay: Hale. - 

COM PLicatio , kém-plé-ka/-shdn. n.’s. Involv- 
ing one thing in another. Jordan. The state of 
being involved. Wilkins. The integral consisting of 
many things involved, perplexed, and united. Waits. 

CO/MPLICE, kém’-plis. n.s. [complex, low Lat.] 
An accomplice. Makssiare. 

COMPLIER, kém-pll-dr, n.s. A man of an easy 
temper. Swift. 

CO/MPLIMENT §, kém/-plé-mént. n. s, [complrment, 
Fr.} An act, or expression, of civility, usually un- 
derstood to mean less than it declares. Sidney. 

To CO/MPLIMENT, kém/-plé-mént. v.a. To soothe 
with =r Aguas of respect ; to flatter; to praise. 
Glanville. 

To COMPLIMENT, kém/-pié-mént. v.2. To use 
adulatory | age. Millon. 

COMPLIME/NTAL, kém-plé-mén/-tal. a. Implying 
compliments. Shak : 

COMI LIME/NTALLY, kém-plé-mén/-tal-lé. ad. 
In the nature of a compliment. Broome. 

CO/MPLIMENTER, kém/-plé-mén-tdr. n.s. Oue 
riven to compliments ; a flatterer. 

CO'MPLINE, kém’-plin. n. s. [completinum, low Lat.] 
The last act of worship at night, by which the ser- 
vice of the day is completed, Spenser. 

To! CO’MPLISH*, kém/-plish. v. a. To accomplish 
penser, 

To COMPLORE, kém-plore’ . vn. [comploro, Lat.J 
To lament together. Cockeram. 

CO'MPLOT §, kém/-pldt. n. s. [Fr.] A confederacy 
m some secret plot. i Prema er. ; 

i [ have in this word followed Mr. Sheridan's accentu- 
ation, as more —— to wag than Dr. Johnson's, 
{altered by Todd,] and have differed from both in the 
noun comport for the same reason. 492. W. 

To COMPLO’T, kém-plév’. v. a. To form a plot; to 
conspire. Baron. 

COMPLO/TMENT®, kém-plét’-mént_n. s. Conspira- 

cy. Dean Kinz. 

COM PLOTTER, kém-plét’-tar. n. s. A conspirator. 
Sir G. Buck. 

To COMPLY’ §, kém-pll’. v. ». [complier, Fr.] To 
vield to; to accord with. Waller. 

To COMPO/NDERATE®, kém-pénd’-dér-ate, v. a. 
compondero, Lat.) To weigh together. Cockeram. 

COMPO/'NENT, kém-po/-néat, a. [compenens, Lat.] 
That which constitutes the compound body. New- 


ton, 

To COMPORT §, kém-pért’. v. 2. [comperter, Fr.] 
To agree; to suit, Beaumont and Fletcher. To 
bear. Barrow, 

To COMPO'RT, kém-pért’. va. To bear; to en- 
dure. Daniel. To behave. Congrere. 

COMPORT, kém/-pért. 492. n. s. Behaviour ; con- 


duct. Bp. Tazlor. 





{ 
|| COMPORTABLE, kém-pdr'-id-bl. a. Consistent ; 


not contradictory. Wotton, 


‘|| COMPORTANCE, kém-pér’-tinse. n.s. Behaviour ; 


sture of ceremony. Spenser. 
COMPORTA‘TIiON®, kém-por-td’/-shan. n. s, [ee 
tatio, eile An assemblage. Bp. Richardson. 
ENT, kém-pért’-méat. ns. Dolit- 
viour; mien; demeanour, //ale. 

To COMPO'SE $4, kém-pdze’. [See ToCoLirct.] 
v.a. [compono,Lat.] To forma mass by joining difcr- 
ent things together. Sprat. To place any thing in 
its proper form. Dryd. To dispose. Clarendon. To 
put together a discourse or sentence; towrite as an 
author. Hooker. ‘T'o constitute by being parts of a 
whols. Ailton. To cal ; to quiet. Clarendon, 'To 
adjust the mind to any business. Duppa. To adjust ; 
to seitle ; as, to compose a difference. [With print- 
i To arrange the letters in the composing stick. 
To form a tune from the diferent musical notes. 
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COM 


COM 


-- 


iz 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat j—mé, mét 3—pine, pln j— 


ge pra kém-pdzd’. part. a. Calm; serious. || COMPO'UNDER, kém- 


ison, 

COMPO’SEDLY, kém-pd/-28d-lé. 364, ad. Calmly ; 
sedately. Clarendon, 

SEDNESS, kém-pd/-zdd-nés, 365. n.s. Se- 


COM 
dateness ; uillity, Wilkins. 
COMPO'SER, ém-pd/-zir, n.s. An author; a 


writer, Milton, He that forms a tune. Woodward, 
A compositor; he that adjusts the types for print- 
ing. Adp. Laud. composes or adjusts a 
thing. Bp. Williams. 


COMPOSITE, kém-pdz’-it. 140. a, An order in | COMPREHE/NSIBLE, kém- 


architecture, the last of the five orders of columns ; 





beings part ones luke One 

rin ies to terms of agreement. ; 

wee poh se bodies. An seadoniieal term for one 
who, having any estate or income for life of a cer 
tain value, pays extraordinary fees for the de 
which he takes; and, according to the value, is 
either a grand or a petty compounder, 

To COMPREHEND 6, kém-pré-hénd’. v. a. i 
wehendo, Lat.} To comprise ; to include. Rum. 
To contain in the mind; to understand; to con- 
ceive. St. Jolin. 

hén’-sé-bl. a. In- 


telligible. Locke. Possible to be comprised. Bacon. 


so named because its capital is composed out of | COM REHE/NSIBLENESS®, kém-pré-hén’-sé-bi- 


those of the other orders. Ffarris. 


COMPOSITION, kém-pd-zish’-dn. n.s. The act of || COMPREHE 


forming an integral of various dissimilar parts. 
Bacon, 'The act of bringing simple ideas into com- | 
lication, opposed to analysis. Newton. A mass 
formed of different ingredients. Bacon, Union; 
conjunction; combination. Exodus, ‘The arrange- 
ment of various a in a picture. Dryden. 
Written work. Addison. Adjustment; regulation. | 
B. Jonson, Compact; ment. Hooker. The 
act of discharging a debt by paying part; the sum 
aid. Blackstone. Consistency ; congruity. Shak. 
ln grammar.] The joining of two words together, 
or the prefixing a particle to another word, to aug- 





nés, 7. 8. Capabilit of being understood, More. 
YNSIBLY, kém-pré-hén’-sé-blé. ad. 
re great power of understanding ; significantly. 
illot 


son. 
COMPREHENSION, moped. where nm. 8, 
Comprising or containing ; inclusion. Hooker. Sum- 
mary; epitome. Rogers. Knowledge ; capacity. 
Dryden. A py at figure, by which the name of 
a whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the 
whole, or a definite number for an indefinite. 


Harris. 

COMPREHENSIVE, kém-pré-hén’-siv. a. Having 
the power to comprehend or understand many things 
atonce. Dryden. Compendious ; extensive. S 


8 iprat. 
ment, diminish, or change, its signification. A cer-|| COMPREHE/NSIVELY, kém-pré-hén’-siv-lé. ad. 


tain method of demonstration in mathematicks, | 
which is the reverse of the analytical method, or of 
resolution. Ffarris, 
COMPOSITIVE, kém-pdz’-é-tiv. a. Compounded ; 
or having the power of compounding. Dict, ; 
COMPO'SITOR, kém-péz’-¢-tdr. n. s. He that ra 
and adjusts the types in printing. Boswell. He that 


In a comprehensive manner. 


| COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, kém-pré-han’-siv-nds, 


n. 8. The quality of including much in a few words. 
on sa The power of understanding all things. 


hel ford. 
s || COMPREHE’/NSOR®, kém-pré-hén’-sbr. ns. One 


who has attained knowled 


ge, Bp. Hall. 
composeth or setieth a thing in order. Bullokar. || COMPRESBYTE RIAL*, kém-prés-bé-té/-re-AL. a. 


COMPOSSE/SSOR®, kém-pdz-zés'-sdr. n.s. A joint 


masse ssor, 


Relating to the Presbyterian form of ecclesiastical 
ministration. Milton 


COMPO'SSIBLE®, kbm-pbs'-sé-bl. a. [con and pos- || To COMPRE'SS§, kém-prés’. v. a. [compressus, 


sihle.| Consistent. Chillingaorth. 
COMPOST §, kéin/-pdst. n.s, [Fr.] A mixture of va- 


Lat.] To force into a narrow compass. Adams. ‘To 
embrace. Po, 


pe. 
rious su!stances for enriching the ground ; manure. || COMPRE'SS, kém’-prés. 492, n. s. Bolsters of linen, 


Siucl. Any mixture or composition. Ffianmond. 
To COMPOST, kbm- 
COMPO'STURE, kém-pds'-tshdre. 461, n.s, Soil 5: 

manure. Shoksreare. Ob. J. 
COMPO'SURE, kibm-pé'-zhdre, 452. nos. The act’ 


|| COMPRE’SSIBLE, kém-prés’-sé-bl. a. 


by which surgeons fix their bandages, Wiseman. 


‘vr. a.'To manure. Bacon.'| COMPRESSIBILITY, kém-prés-sé-bil’-lé-1e. nr. s. 


The quality of being compressible. 
ig Seah of 


being foreed into a narrower compass. heyne. 


of couposing ov inditing. King Charles. Arrange-';} COMPRE/SSIBLENESS, kém-prés’-s¢-bl-nés, n. s. 


iment; combination. Folder, The form arising | 


froin the ses eget of the various parts. Crashew. || COMPRESSION 


Frame; make. Shak, Adjustment. Duppa. Com- 
position; framed discourse. Webster, Sedateness, 
Alilton. Agreement; composition. King Charles. 

COMPOT ATION §, kdm-pé-ti/-shiin. 2. s. [oom 
t'io, Lat.) Drinking or tippling together. Broren. ; 

COUPOTATOR?, kém-pd-1d/-tar. 22. «. One who | 

COMPO'TOR ¢, kém-pd'-tir. ' 
auother. Pope. 

To COMPO'UND S$, kém-pdand’. v. a. [com 
Lat. 
To die by uniting various parts, E.redus, To) 
combine. Addison, To form one word from two. 
cr more words, Raleigh. ‘To compose by being 
umted, Stak. To adjust a difference by some re- | 
ecssion from the rigour of claims. Shak, To dis-. 
charge a debt bv paying only a part. Gay. 


j= | 


To COMPOUND, kém-péind’. v. n. To come to|| To 


terms of agreement by abating something of the. 
firet domand, Clarendon, To bargain in the lump. ' 
Siok. To come to terms by granting something 
on each side, Carew. ‘To determine. Shakspeare. | 


COMPRE’SSIVE*, kém- 


drinks with || COMPRIEST*, kém’-pr 
Milton. 
o, | To COMPRINT, kém-print’.. vn. 


‘To mingle ingredients in one mass. Shak, | 


Capability oe ressed close. : 
, kém-présh’-dn. n. s. Bringing the 
arts of any body more near to each other by vio- 


ence. Bacon, 
‘-slv. a. Having the 
wer to ae bog Smith. 
RE, 


MPRE’SSU kém-présh’-shtre. 452. n.s. The 
force of one body herpes Ba. eg another. Boule. 
ns. A fellow-priest 


Bp. where 
Lat.] To print together, [In law.] The deceitful 
printing of another's copy, to the prejudice of the 
wroprictor, Philips. 
MPRI/SAL*, kém-prl/-zil. 2. s. The compre- 
hendin fim Barrow. 
To COMPRI'SE$, kém-prize’. v. a. [compris, Fr.] 
To contain; to include. Hooker. 
COMPROBATE §*, kém/-prd-bate. v. n. [com- 
tag gt To agree with ; to concur in testimony. 
Nir 7’. E 


yot. 
COMPROBA’TION, kém-prd-bi/-shita. 2. s. Proof; 


attestation. Brow 


peave n, 
COMPOUND, kém’‘-pddnd. 492. a. Formed out of |} COMPROMISE 4, kém/-prd-mize. n. s. [compromis- 


many ingredients; not simple. Watts, [In gram- 
mar.] Composed of two or more words. Pope-Com- 
tnd or amerregated floarer, is such as consists of | 
many little flowers: such are the sunflower and dan- | 
delion. Harris. 
CO'MPOUND, kémn’-pdind. 492. n. s. The mass. 
termed of many ingredients. Bacon, 
COMPOUNDABLE, kém-pélin’-di-bl. a. Capable | 
of being compounded. Sherwood. } 


ee 


To COMPROMISE*, 


sum, Lat.] A mutual promise of parties at differ 
ence, to refer their controversies to arbitrators. 
Cowel. A compact, in which concessions are made 
on each side, NShokspeare. 


|| To COMPROMISE, kém’-prd-mlze. vr. a. To com- 


Shenstone. To accord; to agree. Shakspeare. 
kém/-prd-mize. v. xn. To 
agree: to accord, saa 


pound; to adjust a oi aig by mutual concessions. 
; 


























CON 





aaa CON, kén. [contra, Lat] Law ons 
( tive side a question; as, the pros and cons, James. 
5 egg a.||, To CON §, sie t, a, [connan, Sax.] To know. Spen- 
ra ee y; to commit to erat Bic a soaky 

. To thank. Shak 
ae | re CONCA/MERATE: Kkuckimy'-2- rite. 91, 408. 
v. Ee Eeerenes: | j To arch over; to lay con- 


Grew. 
|cONCAIENA tion, kbn-kAm-é-rd/-shin. on. s. 


Sir 7. Herbert. 
To PCONCATEN ATES kbo- kit bone wa. [éate- 
ana ae link 4 
MTOM kon. tare n.8.A Se- 


hs 





1é- Pe: Accouilable} reddy Fes of inks a pted succession. B, Jonson. 
7 kspe bet CONCA’ -kiwz'. ns. Joust cause. Fothe 
mn . Neaily ; spruce! -1) _ erby. , 
‘ Be . le Sita v amnion, kdng-ka-vi’-shdn. n.s. The act 
; pt-nis. a. s. Neatness. Sher-|| of concave. 


As the secondary accent is on the first syllable of thi 

8, 406. v. a. [for Ee eee ee tate it bee the ritgiag 
od nash'ne if fue priscigal labial siéle byoo i 

es Director ; su- poe W. OE es 

CONCAVE 6, kéng’-kive. 432. a. [ 

FL tp. ne Sul) ws, i acy Hallet eithoatunatar’ conta tse: 
kém-pil/-si-tiv. a. Compel- CONCAVES, idising" ste a cavity. 
ey Milton. 

y pba attr ad. With To CONCAVES, kéng’-kAve, v. a. To make hollow. 

seg 512. [See CORCAVENESS, kbng’-khve-nés, n..s, Hollow- 


force of ing. Dict. 
CONCAVITY, k kOn-kaw/-@48. n.s. Internal surface 


siping ne: Sip 


the other. Newton 
bon =e ae By force ; CONCAVOUS, gos one Concaye ; hallow 
XESS, kém-pil/slv-nds.. in. «. Na ae kén-ki/-vas-Ié. a0, With hollow- 
ILY, kdm-pa’-sé-ré-Jé, ad. Ta || To CONGE/AL S, kén-stle’. Ate! [coed Lat] To 
; pone a » Do- |}. CONCH ALABLE, | Lise ee Hite: Capable of be- 
. me CONCH ALEDNESS kon-sW/-ldd-ndst ge: Pri- 
; obscurity, Dict.. 

CON eee) kén-sé/-lar. n.s. He that conceals 

eat Ma ora nos. A hiding, ot 


bale tt ns. Theat ot 
, hiding. “Sinko Privacy. Addison. Hiding 


rt CONCEDES, kara! v4. [coneedo, Lat.] To 
"Brown. 


TOCONGEDES, kor e. vn, To admit; to 
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stimulation. 


Pes, «” Bepeat- 
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CONCE/IVABLY, kén-sé’-vi-blé. ad. In a conceiva- || CONCE/RTATIVE, kén-sér’-t4-dv, a. Contentious ; 
ble or intelligible manner. Mounta-y:. || quarrelsome, Dict. ; 

To CONC VIVES, kén-séve’. va. (conceroir, Fr.) || CONCE’/R TO*, kbn-sér'40. n. s. pat] A piece of 
To admitinto the womb, Psalm li, ‘To form in the musick composed for a concert. Mason, 
mind; to imagine. Jer. To comprehend; to uu- || CONCE/SSION §, kén-sés'-shin. n.s. [concessio, Lat.] 
derstand. re. To think. Swift. Granting or yielding. Hale. A grant; the thing 

To CONCEIVE, kén-séve’. v.n. To think ; to have yielded. K. Charles. : 
an idea of, Shukspeare. ‘To become pregnaat. || CONCE’/SSIONARY, kén-sés’-shdn-irt. a. Given 
Genesis. by indulgence or allowance. 

CONCE/IVER, kén-st’-var. n.s, One that under- || CONCE’SSIVE®*, kén-sés’-siv. a. Implying conces- 
stands or apprehends. Brown. sion. Lowth. 

CONCE‘IVING®, kdn-sé’-ving. n. s. Apprehension ; || CONCE’SSIVELY, kén-sés’-siv-lé. ad. By way of 
understanding. Nhakspeare. concession. Brown, 

To CONCE’/LEBRA‘’ E*, kén-sél’-é-brate. v, a. To! CONCE TTO*, kén-sét'-. n. s. [Ital] False con- 

raise ; to celebrate together. Shericooa. ceit; affected wit. Shenstone, 
CONCE'NT $4, kén-sént’. n, s. Coacooagag Lat.] Con- CONCHS, kéngk. 408. 2. s. [concha, Lat.] A shell. 


cert of voices; harmony. Consistency. lt ae 

Dr, Maine. CONCHITE®*, kén’-kit. n. s. A sort of pewified shell. 
CONCE'NTFUL*, kén-sént/-f. «. Harmonious. |! Bp. Nicolson. 

Fotherby. CONCHO'ID, kéng’-kdid. n. s. [conchoide, Fr.] The 
CONCE'NTED®*, kén-sént’-€d. part. 0. Made to}; name of a curve. 

agree with. S , CONCIE' RG E*, kbn-sterje'. [Fr.] n. s. The keeper 
To CONCENTRATES, kdn-sén/-trate. 91. v, a.|) of a palace; a house-keeper. 

[con and centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow |, CON VLIABLE*, kén-sil’-@-A-bl. 2. s. Ge anal 

compass, Arbuthnot old Fr.] A small assembly. Bacon. Ob, T’. 


CONCENTRA/TION, kén-sén-trd/-shin. n. s. Col-|| CONCVLIAR, kén-sil’-yar. a. Relating to a 
lection into a narrow space round the centre.| council. Baker, 
Peacham. | To CONCYLIATE 6, kén-sil’-yate. 91, 113. r. a. 
To CONCE/NTRE, kén-sén/-tdr. 416. v. 2. To tend ene Lat.] To gain; to win; to reconcile. 
to one common centre. Wotton. rown. 
To CONCE/NTRE, kén-sén’-tdr. v. a. To direct or || CONCILIA/TION, kén-sil-¢-A'-shin. n. 2. The oet 
contract towards one centre. Milton. | of gaining or Agee we" Bale, 
CONCE'NTRICAL, kén-sén’-tre-kal. 2 a. Having || CONCILIATOR, kén-sil4-A’-tdr. n. s. One that 
CONCE/NTRICK, kén-sén/-trik. one com- | _ makes peace. 
mon centre. Deanne. CONCILIATORY, kdn-sil’-¢-A-tdir-#, [See Do- 
CONCE/NTUAL+*, kon-sén’-tshd-al. a2. Harmonious. | MESTICK.) a. Tending to reconciliation. Burke. 
Warton, Mr. Sheridan places the accent upon the a iu this 
CONCE PTACLE, kén-sép’-ta-kl. 405. 2.8. [eon- a ory bat all our cw orthoépists aeate. more proper- 
ceptaculn, na, That in which any thing is con- | ly, upon the second syllable. S12. 


tained ; 2 vessel, Woodirard. To CONCINNATE®, kén-sin’-ndte. r. a. To make 
CONCE'PTIBLE, kén-sép’-té-bl. a. That may be fit. Cockeram. Ob. T. 
conceived ; intelligible. Hale. CONCINNITY, kon-sin’-né-ié. n, s, Decency ; fit- 


CONCE'PTION §,  kén-sép’-shan. n. s. [conceptio,|| ness. Peachom. 
Lat.] Conceiving, or growing quick with preg-|| CONC NNOUS §, kén-sin’-nds. a. [concinnus, Lat.) 
nancy. Gen. The state of being conceived, Shak. ee | rleasant; agreeable. 
Notion; idea; image in the mind. Sentiments ;|| CONCIO itor, kén’-shan--tdr. nm. s, [Lat] A 
purpose. Shak, Apprehension; knowledge. Du- reacher, Cockeram, 
ries, Conceit ; sentiment; pointed thought. Dryden. || CONCIONATORY, kébn/-shdn-A-tdr¢. a. Used at 
CONCE/PTIOUS, kén-sép’-shds..a. Fruitful; preg- reachings or publick assemblies, Howell. 





nant. Shatspeure. CONCISE §, kén-sise’. a. [concisus, Lat.] Brief; 
CONCE'PTIVE, kén-sép/-tlv. a. Capable to con-|| short. B. Jonson. 
ceive. Brown. CONCISELY, kén-slse’-lé. ad. Briefly ; shortly. 


To CONCERN §, kén-sérn’. v. a. [concerno, low Goodman. 
Lat.] To relate to; to belong to. Hooker. To af-| CONCLSENESS, kén-slse’-nés. n.s. Brevity. Dry- 
fect with some passion; to touch nearly, Shaf.|| den, 
To interest; to engage by interest. Boyle. To|| CONCI’SION, kdn-sizh’-zhan, n. s. [concisura, Lat.] 
disturb ; to make uneasy. Derham. To concern|| Cutting off; excision. Philippians. 
himself. ‘To intermeddle ; to be busy. Dryden. | CONCT ATION, kdn-sé-th'-shiin, n. s. [concitatio, 
CONCE’RN, kén-sérn’. n. s. Business; affair. Den-|| _ Lat.) stirrin up, or putting in motion. Brown. 
ham, Interest; engagement. Dryden. Importance ; || T'o CONCITE » kdn-shte’. ev. ad as Lat.J To 
moment, Roscommon. Passion; affection. Dryd. excite; to provoke. Coterare. b. T. 
CONCE/RNEDLY, kén-sérn’-€d-lé. ad. With ‘af- || CONCLAMA‘TION, kéng-kid-ma/-shiin. 408, 7. 


fection, Clarendon. [conclamatio, Lat.} An outery or shout of many 
CONCE/RNING, kéu-sér’-nlag. prep. Relating to.|| together. May. 

Bacon, , CONCLAVE, kéng’-Llive, 408. [See Ze Cot 
CONCE/RNING*, kén-sér'-ning. vr. s. Business.|| Lect.) 2.s. (conclave, Lat.) A private apartment + 

Sluukspeare, an imer parlour. Dict. The room in which the 


CONCE RNMENT, kdn-sérn/-mént. n. s. Affair;|| cardinals meet; or the assembly of the cardinals. 
Imsiness ; interest. Milton. Relation; iafuence.'| Shak. A close assembly. P. Fletcher. 
Denham. Intercourse; business. Locke. Impor- || 7'’e CONCLUDE §, hén-kidde’. v.a. [eone/do, Lat 
tance; moment. Boyle. Interposition ; aes To shut, Hooker, 'To include; to comprebend, 
Clarendon. Passion; emotion of mind. ay . Romans. To collect by ratiocination. Tillotsen, 
2 CONCE/RT §, kén-sért’. v. a. [concerter, Fr.] To|} To decide; to determine. Dryden. To ends to 
settle any thing in private by mutual communica- | finish. Shakspewe. To oblige, as by the fine! ce- 
tion. T'utler, "To settle; to contrive; to adjust. termination. Bacon, 
Rowe, To CONCLUDE, kén-kltide’. v. n. To perform the 
T> CONCE/RT®, kdn-sért’. vr. 2. To consult with. last act of ratiocination ; to collect the consequence. 
CONCERT. kébn/-sért. n. s. Communication of de- | Davies. To settle opinion, Atterbury, Finally 
signs. Swiff, An assembly of musicians perform-|| 10 determine. Shakspeare.  'To end. Drv n. 
ing before an audience, Scott, || CONCLU/DENCY, kén-kli-dén-sé. on. s. Conse. 
CONCER'TACTION, kdnesér-td’-shiu, x. #, [eoncer- uence; lociea! deduction of reason. Hale. 
fstig, Lut.) Steife ; contention. Life of Firmin. | CONCLU DENT. kén-kld-dént. «. Decisive Bucon 
zy 
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nde, ndt ;—ttibe, thb, bill ; 3—Oil ;—pdbtind ;—thin, THIs. 


CONCORPORA’TION, kén-kér-pb-ri/-shdu. n. s. 
Union in one mass, Di 

CONCOURSE, kéng’- kdrse: 408. n. s. [concursns , 
Lat] Confluence to one place. B. Jonson. Per- 
“sons assembled. Dryden. ‘The point of junction or 
aor 4 two bodies. Concurrence; agree- 


. Newt 
To CONCREATE®, kéng-kré-ate’. v. a. [con and 
To create at the same time, Feltham. 
To S CONCRE DIT kén-kréd/-it. v. a. To intrus. 


CONCREMAT 1ON ay hs to f &. oom 
t, rain many thi ther. Jicf. 
CONCHEMENT, hing" a meat 4 ns. ‘The 


CONGRESCENCH, kon > oa ope Rp 


the union of icles. Raleig! 
7 CONCRETE konckrdte #? 


ev, n. [concresco, Lat.} 
To coalesce into ove mass. Woodward. 
To  CONCRE/TE, kbn-kréte’, v. a. To form by con- 


Hale. 
: CONCRETE, kén-kréte’, Sree taste ,h a. 
Formed by coneretion. Not 
Ta to a subject. 


abstract 
CONCRETE, -kvéte. 408); Amaess firm- 


CONCRE’TELY, kén-kréte’-Ié. ad. In a manner 
includin pte the Se 9 with the wdc not ab- 


CONCRE TENESS, kén-kréte’-nés. n. s. Coagula- 


n, Diet. 
CONCRE’TION, kén-kr’’-shiin. n.s. The act of 
Psst & Harris. The mass formed by a coali- 


te particles, Bacon. 
CONCRE IVE, kén-kré’-tiv. “a. Coagulative. 
ae ot kén-kré/-tshiire. 461,. mys. A 
mass coagulation. 

7) CONCRE Ws, koe! pees vm. To grow togeth- 
os BER kiborki-bé-ndje 91. 91. ns, The 
act of hi with a woman not married. Broome. 
CONCU'BINA' NATES, kéo-kdy-bdenite, m. a Whore- 
cONGUBINES Kang’ i-bve, 408. n.s.[concubir. 

ante woman k in fornication ; a strumpet. Shai 
iat = 14; eeaiell Sine a. {coneuleo, 
bese ae kéng-kiil-ka’ - 408. n. s. 


he feet. 
CONCUPISCENCE, Kbu-ki/-ph-sdnse. B10; ms. 
oes Lat.) Irregular. desire; Just. 


CONCU PISCENTS, kén-kiv-pe-sént. .a,  Libidi- 
CONCUPISCE NTIAL- kéu-kt-pé-séuv-shal. a Re- 


CONCUPYSCIBLE, kinklpbt «. Impress- 


THEONCU'R hi, Sg pe Lat. 

To be united ith ae apa oth 
ce TRIE, oF toad see. 9a Union ; 
Rod: association. 
Locke, ane ee Combination of many 

Se git help. Ragers. Joint 

F rent. a, Acting in con- 

Deciy of aval Gisien joan 


A. rierént-He, ad. In an 
Gr, Morehead ahd. 8. A vio 


> @wD.e 


| CONC SSE, fin ise Nae pat. Shaken Cocke- 


ts 
- te. 91.2. a. 
: : 
4 as - 
Alm. 
wed 


rapt 
“Eon ope 





concussio, 
The 


sc ‘ 
x 


- 


, rie 





CON CON : 
ir 559. —Flue, far, Pall, fat ;—me, met ;—plne, pin ;— 
CONCU'SSIVE, kén-kas’-siv. a. Having the power |) CONDITE*, kén’-dit. a. Preserved; conserved. 


of shaking, {| Burton. 

To CONDE'MN §, kén-déin’. v. a. [condemno, Lat.] || CONDITEMENT, kén’-dit-mé@nt. ns. A composi- 
To find guilty ; to doom to punishment. Shak, ‘To|| tion of conserves, in the form of an electwary. 
censure; to blame. Shak. ‘To fine. 2 Chiron. To Dirt. 





show guilt by contrast. Wisdom, | CO'NDITING®, kén/-de-ting. n. s, Preserving, Grein, 
CONDE MNABLE, kén-dém’-na-bl. a. Blamable;| CONDITION §, kén-dish’-tn. x. s. [eonditio, one 
culpable. Brown. | Quality; that by which any thing 1s denominate 


CONDEMNATION, kén-dém-na/-shin. nis. The} good or bad. Shak. Attribute; accident ; proper- 
sentence by which any one is doomed to punish-|) ty. Shek, Natural quality of the mind; term.per. 
meat. Romans. | Spenser. Moral quality; virtue or viee. Raters’, 

CONDE!  MNATORY, kén-dém’-ni-tir. 512. [Sce], State; external circumsances. Shak. Rank, Nluck. 
Dowrstick.] a. Passing a sentence of condein-}) Stipulation; terms of compact. Clarendon. The 
nation, or of censure. Bp. Hall. | writing of agreement 3 compact; bond. Niu. 

CONDE MNER, kén-dém’-ndr. 411. x. s. A blamer 5}! To CONDITION, kon-dish’-tm. vin. To make 
acensurer. Bale, |} terms; to stipulate. B. Jonson. 

CONDE NSABLE, kén-dén’-sa-bl. a. That which is | To CONDUTION®, kén-dish’-tin. rv. ¢. To contract ; 
capable of condensation. i} to stipulate. Raleigh. 7 
’» CONDE/NSATES, kén-dén’-site. 91. v.a. To | CONDITIONAL, kén-dish’-tm-4l. a. By way of 
coeense 3; to make thicker. Hiunmond, stipulation; not absolute, Hooker, [In grammar 

To CONDE/NSATE, kén-dén‘-sate. vin. To grow}! and logick.] Expressing some condition or suppo- 
thicker. sition. Lowth, 

CONDENSATE, kén-dén/-sate. 91. a, Made thick ; || CONDITIONAL, kén-dish’-an-al. n,s. A limitation. 
condensed. Peacham, ‘ 


‘| Beacon. 
CONDENSATION, kén-dén-sd-shtin, a. s. The || CONDITIONA‘LITY, kén-dish--d-nil/4-t8. on, s. 





act of thickening any bedy. Raleigh. ; | Limitation by certain terms, Decay of Piety. 
CONDE NSATIVE®, kén-dén’-sa-ty. a. Having the |} CONDITIONALLY, kén-dish’-tin-al-é. ad. With 
»ower of condensating. certain limitations. S/vAspeere. 


7) CONDE NSE 4, kon-dénse’. v. a. [condenso, Lat.] || CONDI'TIONARY, kén-dish’-in-2-ré, @,  Stipu- 
‘lo make any body more thick, close, and weighty. || lated. Norris. 


B. onsen. | To CONDVTIONATE, kén-dish-tn-dte. v. a. To 
To CONDE/NSE, kbn-dénse’. von. To grow clase || qualify; to regulate, Brown, 

aud weighty, Boyle, CONDI'TIONATE, kén-dish’-tn-dte. a. Establish- 
CONDE/ NSE, kébn-dénse’. a. Thick ; dense. | ed on certain terms, Hammond. 





CONDI NSER, kén-dén‘-sdir, n.s, A strong metal- || CONDITIONED, kon-dish’-ind. a, Having quali- 
line vessel to crowd the air into a given space.|! ties or properties good or bad. Shukspenrr. 
Quincy. CON DI'TIONLY®, kon-dish’-tm-lé. ad. Ou particu- 

CON DE/NSITY, kén-dén’-sé-1é. n.s. Condensation ;|! Jar terms. Sidney. 
denseness. To CONDO'LE §, kén-déle’. vin. [condoter, Lat.J 

CONDERS, kén’-ddrz, n.s. [conduire, Fr] Such as!! To lament with those that are in misfartone. 
siand upon high places near the sea coast, at the | Temple. 
time of herring-tishing, to make signs to the fishers || To CONDO'LE, kén-ddle’. r.a. To bewail with 








which way the shoal passes. Coirel, another. J7i/fer. 

CONDESCE'NCE*, kon-dé-sénse’. ns. Descent || CONDO'LEMENT, kén-ddle’-mént. ms. Grief; 
from superionty. Pudler. \| sorrow; lamentation with others. Milton, 

To CONDESCE ND §, kén-dé-sénd’, vn. [eande- || CONDOLENCE, kén-dé/-lénse, n.s. Expression 


scendo, Lat.] ‘To depart voluntarily from the priv- || of grief for the sorrows of another. Arhidthrwt. 

ileges of superiority; to sink willingly to equal | CONDO/LER, kén-d6‘-lair. 2, s. One that condoles, 

terns with inferiours, Watts. lo consent to do | CONDO'LING®, kéu-dé'-ling. nos. Expression of 

more than mere justice cau require. Dryden. To || condolence. Bp, Hull. 

stoop; to bend, Jiltion, To agree to, or concur || CONDONA’TION, kén-dd-nd'-shin, x. s. [cendora- 

with. Baron. fio, Fant Pardoning ; forgiving. Mounte on. 
CONDESCE/NDENCE, kén-dé-sén’-dénse. nn. s. |! To CONDU’CE §, kén-dise’. von. [eonduco, Lat. 

Voluntary submission to equality with inferiours.|| ‘To promote an end ; to contribute. Baron. 

W. Mounteer, To CONDU'CE, kén-tlise’. ra. To conduct; to 
CONDESCE NDING®, kbn-dé-sénd’-ing. ns. Vol- || accompany in the way, Wotton. 

vatary bumiliation. Hammond, CON DU CEMENTS, kén-dise’-méut. n. s. Tenden- 
CONDESCE'NDINGLY, kén-dé-sénd/-ing-Ié. ad. || ev. Gregorn. 

By way of kind concession. More. CONDU CENTS, kén-di-sém. a. That which may 
CONDESCE'NSION, kén-«dé-sén’-shin. [See 7'o|| contribute. Abp. Lend. 

Cortect.] ns. Voluntary humiliation; descent || CONDU'CIBLE, kén-di-st-bl. a. Having the 








from supenority. Tdlofsen, nower of conducing. Barcen, 
CONDESCE'NSIVE, kén-dé-sén/-sly. a. Courteous ; || CON DU’ CIBLENESS, kén-dd’-sé-bl-nés. n. s. The 

not haughty. Burrow. quality of contributing to any end. More. 
CONDESCE/NT®, kbn-dé-séot’, n.s. Accordance ; || CONDU'CIBLY®, kén-dir’-sé-blé. ad. In a manner 

submission; condescension. Bp. Hail. wromoting an end. 
CONDIUGN4$, kén-dine’. 385. a. [condienus, — CONDUCIVE, kén-dd’-<iv. a. That which may 

Worthy of a person ; suitable; deserved; merited. || forward or promote. Addison. | 

Sir T. Eluyot. |CONDU'CIVENESS, kén-di’-siv-nés, at. s. The 
CONDUGNITY®, kdn-dig’-né-té. n. s. Merit; desert. |; quality of conducing. Boyle. 

Monntacn. CONDUCT 6, kon’-dikt. 492, n.s. = and ductus, 
CONDEGNLY, kén-dine/-lt. ad. Deservedly ; ac-|| Lat.) Management ; economy. The act 

cording to merit. Knight, | of leading troops. Waller. Convoy ; escort. Shirk, 
CONDIVGNNESS, kon-dine’-nés, n. s, Suitableness || ‘The act of conveying or guarding. Shak. Exact 

to deserts. Dict. || behaviour; regular life. Swift. Guide ; conductor. 
CO'NDIMENT, kén/-dé-mént. n.s. [condimentum, || Shakspeare. 

foot Seasoning ; sauce. Bacon. ‘| To CONDUCT, kébn-dake’. vr. 2. To lead ; to direct.” 
CONDISCIPLE, kén-dis-si’-pl, n. 8. [condiscipu- || Milton. To usher, and attend in civility, Shak, 


lus, Lat.] A schoolfellow, or fellow disciple. Mar- || To manage; as, to conduct an affair. Ld, Lyttelton, 
tin. (| Vohead an army. Robertson, 

To CONDITFE. §, kén-dlie’. +. a. [condio, Lat.] To ] CONDUCTION ¢, kién-ditk’-shan. n.s. The act of 
pickle; to preserve. Bp. Taylor. . |. training up. J. Jensor. pin T. 


as 


CON | CON 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pdiind ;—chin, THis. 


CONDUCTITIOUS, kén-daik-tish’-ds. @. [condi | CON FE/RRER, kén-fér'-dr, 2. s, He that converses. 
titins, Lat.) Hired; employed for wages. Ay/ifie. | __ He that bestows. : 
CONDU'CTOR, kéa-dak’-tar. 418. n.s. A leader. || CONFE/RRING®, kén-fér'-ing. . s. Comperison ; 
Beaum, and Fl. A chief; a general. Shak. Al) examination. Bp. Hall. Bestowing, Clarendon, 
manager; a director, Addison, An instrument to || CONFE/RVA®, kon-tér’-va. n. s. [la botany.) Haire 
direct the knife in cutting for the stone. Quixcy.|| weed. 
[in eleciricity.] Those substances which are capa- |) To CONFL/SS$, kdn-fés’. v.a. [confteor, confessum, 
le of receiving and transmitting the electrick vir- Lat.] To acknowledze a crime; to own a failure, 
tue. Chambers. Shek. To disclose the state of the couscience to 
CONDU'CTRESS, kén-dak’-trés, x, s, A woman]! the priest. Wate. To hear the contession of a 
that directs; directress. penitent, asapriest. To own; to avow. St. Alait. 
CU'NDUIT, kéw’-dit. 165, 341. nm. s. [eonduit, Fr.J Po grant; not to dispute. Shuk. ‘l'o show ; to prove- 
A caua! of pipes for the conveyance of waters; au to atiest. Pope. 
aqueduct. Davies. ‘The pipe or cock at which wa- Yo CONFE/SS, kén-f@s', von. ‘To make confession 5 
ter is drawn, S/uks, to diselose ; to reveal. 


re. 
To CONDU'PLICATE §*, kén-ddi’-plé-kate. v, a. || CONFESSARY®, kén/-fés-<A-ré, a. s. One who 








[conduplico, Lat.) ‘To double. Cockeran. | makes a confession. Bp. Hail. . 
CONDUPLICA’TION, kén-di-plé-ka’-shin. nm. s.!| CONPE/SSEDLY, kdn-fés‘séd-lé, 364. ad, Avow- 
A doubling ; a duplicate. || edly; indisputably, Nenth. 


CONDYLE*, kén'-dil. nes. [xdvdudos.] [ln anato- || CONFESSION, kén-fésh’-an. n.s. The acknowl- 
my.}] A small protuberance at the extremity of a!| edgement of a crime. Temple. The act of dis 
bone. burtheaing the conscience to a priest. Wate. Pro- 

CONE §, kéne. n. s. gat A solid body, of which || fession; avowal. 1 Zim. A formulary in which 
the base is a circle, and which emls in a point. the articles of faith are comprises: Pearson. 
Milton, The fruit of the fir-tree. Evelyn. A straw- || CONFESSIONAL, kén-fésh’-Gu-al. nv. s. The seat 





berry so called, or box in which the contessor sits to hear the dec- 
CONEY. See Coxy larations of bis penttents. Addisen. 


To CONFA'BULATE §, kén-fab’-d-late, v.n. [con- || CONFE/SSIONARY, kon-tési’-Ou-d-ré. nos. The 
Jebulo, Lat.] To talk easily or carelessly together ;|| same with confessional. Dict. 
to chat. Budloker. CONFE/SSIONARY*, kon-tésh'-in-a-ré. a, Belong- 
CONFABULA'TION, | kén-fib-d-lA’-shdn. on. s. | ing to auricular confession. Crtirrare, : 
Cheerful and careless talk. Burton. CONFE’SSIONIST®, kéu-fésh’-tin-b1. 2.8. He who 
CONFA'BULATORY, _ kdn-fab/-lela-tdr-@. 512. |) makes profission of faith. Mountrrn. 
See Domestick,] a. Belonging to talk or prat- fers kdn’-l@s-stir. 2. x, One who makes 





or in the way of dialogue. Wi rofession of his faith in the face of danger. Bacon. 
CONPAMILIAR®, kén-fa-mil’-yar. a. [eon and _fa- Je that hears confessions, and preseribes rules of 
milicar.| Intimate; closely connected. Glmville. penitence, Shit, He who coufesses his erimes. Diet. 
CONFA REA‘TION, kbn-far-re-a/-shiin. wu. 8. [con- oer Dr. Kenrick anys, this word is sometimes, but im- 
Jarreatio, Lat.] The solemnization of marriage by || “properly, accented on the first syllable; but it may he 
eating bread or a cake together. Ayliffe. observed, that this impropricty is become so universul, 
CONEVTED*, kon-fa’-téd. a. [con and hon De- Ubat ot one, who has the least pretension to politeness, 
creed ox deterenlned ut Ge seine tone, Beerch. grotiney (eat sre 4th be Bd of Ladle cigiesen caine 
ToCO/NE ECT §, kon-fekt’, va. [confectus: Lat.) To ly to neglect onr own; for this word can now havetthe 
make up into sweetmeats. Browne. ‘To compose ; accent on the second syllable, only when it means one 
to form, Sir 7’. Herbert. who confesses his crimes; a sense in which it is scarcely 
CONFECT, kén’-tékt. 492. 2, s. A sweetineat. 
CONFE'CTION, kén-fek'-shin. ns. A preparation 


ever used, Mr. Sheridan and Entick have the accent on 
the first syllable of this word; Mr. Scott on the first und 
of fruit, with sugar; a sweetmeat. Shatspeare. An 
asseinblage of different ingredients. Bacon. 


second; Dr. Johnson, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, W. Jehn- 
ston, Ash, Bailey, and Smith, on the second: but, not- 
CONFE’CTIONARY, kén-{@k’-shdn-d-re. n. s. One withstandmg this weight of authority, the best usage is 
whose trade is to make sweetmeats. 1 Sumi. A|) °°" sty Dele laine ky eee ; 
ob naration of sweetmeats. Waricn. CONFE'ST, kén-fést’. a. i poetical word for con- 
N c 


E/CTIONER, kéu-fek/-shan-dr, n.s. One|! ./ssed.] Open; known; acknowledged. Rove. 
whose trade is to make confections or sweeuneats, |}.f<7" Dr. Kenrick tells us, that this is a poetical word for 


Boule. rig Govan : and, indeed, we frequently find it so written 
CONFECTORY*, kén/-f@k-tar-&. a. Relating to the ||» 


ever, 


ee en eee ee 


Pope, and others : 


: “ This clue, thus found, unravels all the rest; 
art of making confects. Beaumont, 7 ’ Pie yr p 
TET VIS “WY LA fdd/drA-c om The prospect clears, and Clodio stends contest.” 
CONFE DERACY, kén fed “eri bn. 6. Spas tere Bat that this is a mere camplianee with tho prejisices 
ration, Ft. fodus, Lat.) A league; a coutract by || oF the eye, and that there is not the least necessity for 
which several persons engage to support eaeli ; 


. h Hing, -apabpars. 
oer’ feeral fompact. Sitpare Searing tom tho cman gig, wo Principe of 
To CONFE DEKA §, kén-féd’-ér-Ate. 91. vr. a. CONPE’STLY, kén-fést’-l6. 364. ad. Undisputably. 


To join in a league. Aynolles. : 
To CONFE DERATE, kén-fed’-@r-Ate, Y, Th To asp he hes eee Ww. 
learue ; to unite in a league. Shakspeare. ; rn ne a “f by - 
CONFEDERATE, kén-féd'-ér-Ate, 91. a. United in || CONFYCIENT, kén-fish’nt. a. [eomjiciens, Lat. 
league. Psudm, Ixxxiii. That causes or procures. Dict. 
CONFE'DERATE®, kén-féd’-ér-Ate, 2. s. One who || CONFIDANT, kon-(e-dant’. ». s. A person trusted 
es to support another ; an ally, Shakspeare. with private affairs. Arbuthnot. 
co: DER ATING*, kén-féd/-ér-d-ting. n.s. Al- || Kor This word, very unlike most others from the same 
Cence. Aitér é source, has heen made to alter ite French orthography, 


: in order to approach a little nearer to the English pro- 
CONFEDERATION, k6n-féd-ér-d/-shin. —n. 5. nunciation of it. Some affected speakers on the stexe 


Leogue j alliance. on. pronounce the first syllable like cone, as it is marked in 
ToC ‘R$, kén-fér’. v. n. [confero, Lat.] To}! the first edition of Mr. Sheridan's dictionary ; and this is 
discourse with another upon a stated subject; to || perfectly of a piece with the affectation which hos al- 
converse solemnly. Shakspeare. tered the spelling of the last. By Dryden and South, aa 
he Nagle rigor lam pec mre a | Rh PAP hme rr lel ng pant len 
ao nite 3 pHa Thal Waller. To contribute ; to that its ae pronunciation is ont of late date ; ~— . 
r ‘ , e universal is its use at present, that a greater mark o 
CONFERENCE, kdn’-fér-énse. 333. #. & Forma! rusticity cannot be ven than to place the accent on 
discourse. Sidney. Au appointed meeting for per- the first syllable, and to pronounce the last dent instead 
suval debate. Comparison. Looker. of dang. “W. ou 


CON CON 


iF" 589.—Pite, far, fall, fat ;—iné, nét ;—plae, pin j— 


To CONFIDE $, kébn-flde’. v. n. [confido, Lat.] To : ’ 
trust in, Congrere. | Barlow. Relating to the rite of confirmation, Bp 
» CONFUDES, kén-fide’. v.c. To trust. Lyttelton. Compton. , 
CO/NPFIDENCE, kdn’-fé-dénse. nv. s. Firm’ belief; |! CONFI RMEDNESS, kén-férm’-éd-néss, n. s. Con- 
reliance. South, Security ; opposed to fimidity.|; firmed state. Decay of Pity. 
Shak. Vitious aliiniesGovnsed to modesty. Hooker. || Jy" This word ought to be added to those taken notice 
Consciousness of innocence ; honest boldness. 1 Jofin.|) of Pringiples No. 365. W. 
CO'NPIDENT, kén’-fé-dént. @. Assured beyond || CONFIYRMER, kén-férm’-ir. ns, One that con- 
doubt. Hiemmend. Positive; degmatieal. Secure |; firms, or produces evidence or strength. Syed, 
ef suecess. Sidney. Without suspicion ; trusting | CON PURMINGLY®, kén-férm’-ing-lé. ad. laa cor- 
Without limits. Slerk, Bold, to a vice; impudent. |; — roborative manner. B. Jonson. 
CONPIDENT, kéu’-f-déot. [See Cosripant.]|| CONFISSCABLE, kén-fis'-ka-bl. a, Liable to for- 
wv. «. One trusted with secrets. Nouth. feilure. | 
CONFIDE/NTIAL*, kén-f@-déo/-shal, a, Spoken or || Zo CONFUSCATE §, kén-fis'-kate. va. [conf scare, 
written in confidence. Lord Chesterfield. from fiscus.] ‘To transfer private property to the 
CONFIDE/NTIALLY#, kbn-fé-dén’-shal-lé. ad. In a rince or publick, by way of penalty for an of- 
coutidential manner. enee. Bacon, 
CONFIDENTLY, kén’-fe-dént-lé, ¢. Without doubt || CONFISCA'TE, kon-fis'-kate. a. Transferred to the 
or fear of miscarriage. Shak. With firm trust. publick as forfeit. Shakspeare. 
Druden. Without appearance of doubt; positive- || Ky" Dr. Kenrick blames Dr, Johnson for accenting thia 
ty. Sr, Lake. word on the secoud syllable, when the example he 
CO'NFIDENTNESS, kdn’-f6-dént-nds, n. s. Favour- brings from Shakspeare accents it on the first ; but it 
able opinion of one’s own powers 5 assurance. Dict. | may be observed, that, as the verb ought to have the ac- 


a8rrt tee LA. ot ; we , cent on the secon! syllable, the adjective, which is de- 
er a eda kdu-fl’-dar, ns, One who trusts. W, ! rived from it, ought to have the accent on the suune syl- 
Abhnenta en, 


pari elce haga c : lable likewise ; and the example from Shakspeare must 
Ziv CONFYGURATE §*, kbn-figé-t-rite, r.n. [com || be looked upon as a poetical license. W, 
antl fenre, Lat.] 'To show like the aspects of the || CONFISCATION, kén-fis-ka/-shan. n. s. Transfer- 








———o 


Domestick.] a. Giving additional testimony. /377 





planets towards each other. Jordan. 
CONVIGURA'TION, kén-fig-t-ri/-shim. n.s. The 





ring the forfeited ¢oods of criminals to publick use, 
sure. 


fori of the various parts of any thing, as they are || CO/NFISCATORS®, kén/-fis-kh-tir, n.s, One who 


adapted to each other, Ghurillr, e face of the | 


horoscope, according to the aspects of the planets | CONFPSCATORY?®, kén- 


towards each other at anv time, Brown. 
Zo CONFIGURE, kén-tig’-tre. v.a. To dispose | 
into any form, Bentley. 


is concerned in Appear onde bt Burke. 
i y¥-ka-tar-¢, a, Consign- 
ing to forfeiture. Burke. 


CONFIT*, kon’-fit, n. s. [confetto, Ttal.] Any sweet- 


meat or confection. Beaumont and Ficteher. 


CONF! NABLE®, kén-flne’-4-b1. a. That which may 
be limited, Bp. Hail. 





CO'NFITENT, kén’-fé-t8at. , 8, [consitens, Lat.] 
Hrmiite One who confesses his faults. Decay of Picty. 
CONFINES, kén‘-fine, 140, 492. n. ay OM we Lat.) | CO'NFITURE, kén’-fe-tshdre. 461. a. s. [Fr] A 
Common boundary ; border ; edge. haksporre, | sweetmeat; a comfit. Bacon, 
$o> Dr. Johneon tells us, that the substantive confine was |! To CONFI/X$, kén-tiks’. v. a. [configo, confirm, 
formerly prononneed with the accent on the last sylla- Lat.] To fix down ; to fasten. Shakspeare. 
ble. ‘The examples, however, which he f= us from |) CONFI/XURE*, kén-fiks’-tre, n. 8. The act of fas- 
1 poe D ari ep Apion a tacaee than oe tening. W. Mountagu. 
ut, indeed, it is highly probable is wns CASE; ; 4 
fur iistunces are cumareus of the propensity of latter CONF A'GRANT ’, kén-fla’-p nt. a. (conflagrans , 
Pronunciation to place the accent higher than former-|| Lat.) Burning together ; involved in a general fire. 
y, and when, by this accentuation, a noun is distin- Milton. ' 
guished froma verb, it is supposed to have its use— || CONFLAGRA/TION, kOn-fld-gri’-shiin. aos. A 
See BowL. W. | general fire. Brown. tis generally taken for the 
CONFINE, kén/-flne. a. Bordering upon. | fire which shall consume this world at the consum- 
Jo CONFUNE, kén-flne’. v. x. 'To border upon. Mil. ||" mation of things. 
7» CONFUNE, kén-fine’, v.a. ‘To bound ; to limit. || CONFLA’TION, kén-fld’-shdn. n.s. [ronflatum , Lat.] 
‘Yo shut up; to imprison. Shak. To restrain; to|| The act of blowing many instruments together, Ba- 
con, Casting or melting of metal. 


tie up to. Brown. 
CONFI/NELESS, kén-fine’-lés. a. Boundless ; with- || CONFLE/XURE, kén-fiék/-shire. 452. ». s. [eon- 
erura, ae _ bending or turning. 


out end, prc gti 
CONFINEMENT, kén-fine’-mént. 2. s. Imprison- |) To CONFLICT §, kén-fikt’. v.n. [confligo, Lat.] 
| To eae contest ; to fight. Shak. . 


ment; restraint of liberty. Dryden. 
CONFINER, kén-f¥-niér. 7. s. A borderer. Shak.|| CO/NFLICT, kén’-filkt. 492. n.s. A violent collision 
A near neighbour. Wotton. One which touches|; of two substances. Boyle. A combat. Spenser, 
Contest; strife. Shak. Struggle; agony; pang. 


upon two different regions. Bacon. That which 
Hooker. 
CO'NFLUENCE, kén’-fli-énse. n. s."The junction 


restrains liberty. Whitlock. 
CONFIUNITY, kén-fin’-4-1€. n. s. Nearness ; neigh- 

or union of several streams. Raleigh. The act of 
crowding to a place. Shak. A concourse. Temple. 


hourheed. Diet. 
To CONFYRM 4, kbn-férm’, 108. v, a. [confirmo, Lat.] 
‘To put past doubt by new evidence. 1 Cor. To|| Collection; concurrence. Boyle. 
setile; to establish. T Mace. ‘To fix; to radicate. || CONFLUENT §, kén‘-fib-ént. a. [conffuens, Lot.] 
Wisenan. To complete ; to - Shak. To}! Running one into another; meeting. Blackmore. 
strengthen by new solemnities or ties. Swift. 'To||CO/NFLUX, kédn’-fliks. n.s, The union of several 
strengthen in resolution. Milton. To admit to the}| currents. Shakspeare. Crowd. Milton. 
privileges of a Christian, by imposition of hands, = FORM, kén-fdrm’. a. Assuming the same form. 
emaruned , acon. 
CONFI RMABLE, kén-fér’-mia-bl. a. Capable of || Zo CONFO/RM §, kén-form/. v. a. (conforma, Lat.] 
To joel to the like appearance, shape, or man- 
ner. Sidney). 


incontestable evidence. Brown, 
CONFIRMA‘TION, kén-fér-maé’-shin. x. s. The act 

T'o CONFORM, kén-formn’. v. xn. To comply with ; 
to vield. Dryden. 


of establishing ; settlement. Shak. Evidence ; ad- 
ditional proof. Shak. Proof; convincing testimo- , 1 
CONFO'RMABLE, kén-fér’-ma-bl. a. Having the 
same form. Hooker. Agreeable ; suitable ; con- 








ny. Brown. An ecclesiastical rite. Flanunond. 
CONFURMATIVE®, kén-fér’-ma-tiv. a. Having 


PA to confirm, Sherwood. sistent. Addisen. Compliant; ready to follow di- 
NFIRMA‘TOR, kén-fér-ma/-tdr. n.s. An attes-|| rections. Shakspeare. 

tor; that puts a matter past doubt. Brown. | CONFORMABLY, kén-fir’-ma-blé. ad. With con 
CONFIRMATORY, kén-férm/-d-tar?. 512. (See, ; 


formity ; agreeably ; euitably. Locke 


CON 


CON 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, ball ;—éil j—poiind 5 ;—thin, THis. 


CONFORMA’TION, kén-fOr-mi'-shin. n. s. The 


form of things as relating to each other. Holder. || 


Prod suitableness, or conformity. Watts, 
CONFO’RMER*, kén-férm’-tr. n. s. One that con- 
forms to an established doctrine. Mountagu. } 





CONFO’RMIST, kén-fér’-mist. .s. One that com-|| COYNGE, kén’jé. 2. s. A mouldin 


plies with the worship of the a of England. 
Scott. One who submits or 
CONFORMITY, kén-for’- 2. n. 8. Similitude ; 
resemblance. Hooker. Consistency, Arladhnot. 
CONFORTA/‘TION, kén-for-td/-shan. n. s. [comforto, 
low Lat.]Collation of strength; corroboration. | 


To CONFOUND §, kén-f nd, v.a. [confundo, Lat.) || © 


To mingle things so that their several forms can- 
not be discerned. Gen. ‘To pe 
without due distinction. Boyle. ‘To disturb the ap- 
—— by indistinct words or notions. Locke 
‘o throw into consternation ; to astonish ; to stupify. 
Milton. To destroy ; to overthrow. Shak 
CONFO'UNDED, kén-foin’-déd. 
detestable ; enormous : a cant wo ‘im 
CONFOUNDEDLY, kén-fotu-déd-lé. ad. 


wre, 
ateful ; 


fully ; shamefully : a low word. Addison. 
CON 
State of bein confounded, Milton. 


lex; to compare || CONGE’/LABLE 


Hate- || CO" ONGENER: kdn’-jé-ndr. 98 


{ To CO/NGE, for CONGEEH) kdn-jee’. vn. 'To take 


leave, Shak 

CONGE LY SLIRE, kén-jé-dé-leér’, [Fr.] The 
king’s permission royal to a dean and chapter, to. 
choose a bishop. Cowel. 

bo form of a 

uarter round, or a cavetto. C ~~“ 

To CONGE’AL §, kén-jeel’. w, a. [cons Lat.] ‘To 
turn, by frost, from a fluid to a solid state. Spenser, 
To bind or fix, as by cold, Shakspeare. 

To CONGE’AL, kén-jéel’. von. ‘To concrete; to 


B reed into a mass by Pate Bacon. 
NGE/ALMENT, ef eee n.s. The clot 
formed by Jation. Shaks, 


y ioe CONG SAL. ‘ABLEt.] kén- | 

jéel'A-bl. a. Susceptible of = elation. Bacon, \ 

CONGELA’TION, bnje-la’-sh ns, Act of turn- 
ing fluids to solids, by cold. Arbuthnot, State of 
being congealed. Brown. 

| CONGEMINA’TION®, kén-jém-¢-nd/-shain, 1.5. [old 

A doubling, or ofien ge . Cotgrave. 
5 ai {Lat. ] Of the 
same kind or nature. Mi 


‘UNDEDNESS*, kdn-fOdn’-ded-nés. 2. s.| ie ik NERACY®, kbn-jén’-tr-ri-sé. n.s. Similar- 


» of origin. More 


CONFO'UNDER, kén-foin’-dar. n.s. He who ie | co GENEROUS, ‘kon-jén’-ér-ras. a. Of the same 


turbs, perplexes, terrjfies, or destroys, B. Jonson. | 


He ig mentions things without 


kind. Brown. 


ue distinction. || CONGE/NEROUSNESS, k6n-jén’-ér-ras-nés, n. s. 


The quality of being from the same original. Dict. 


Dean Martin 
CONFRATE/RNITY, kén-frd-tr’-né-té. . s. [con|| CONGE/NIAL §, kénje’- -ne-il. a. [con and genus, 


and fruternitas, Lat.) A brotherhood ; a body of | 
men united for some purpose. Stillinw fleet. 
CONFRIER*, kén-frl’-dr. x. s. [confrere, Fr.] One| 
of the same religious order. Weerer. 
CONFRICA‘TION, kén-fré-kA/-shiin. n.s. [con ue 
Srico, Lat.) The act of rubbing against any thing. | 


Beacon 

To CONFRONT §, kbn-frdnt’. v. a. [confronter, Fr.) | 
To stand 
Dryden. ‘To stand face to face, in opposition. 
Hooker. To oppose one evidence to another in! 





cag Sidney, ‘To compare one thing with anoth- | 

. Addison, | 

> Tn colloquial heapra rigs this word has its last 
syllable sounded like the last of affront, but the second 


ernemes of confrontation ought never to be so pronoun- 
cal. 


CONFRONTA’TION, kSn-frén-th’-shan, 7. s. i) 
The act of bringing two evidences face to face. Swin. | 


J'e CONFUSE), kbn-fize’. v. tbe eat usus, Lat.} To| 
disorder ; to disperse i ilton. To mix, | 
not § te, Milton. ples not distinguish. | 
Wats. To hurry ae mi 


sie gh ‘SE*, kdm hse’. a. Mixed ; confounded. Bar- 


CONFUSEDLY, kbn-fi’-zéd-lé. 364. a. In a mixed | 
mass. Indistinctly. Denham. Not clear- 
ly not oaaiy ie Dod Te ommcmas i hasti- 

y 3 not tet i 

cONE U’SEDNE: Koni eda- nés. 365. n. s. Want) 
of distinc.wess. Carew. 

CONFU’SDLY®, kén-fase’-lé. ad. Obscurely. Barret. 

CONFU "SION, kén-ff’-zhan. n.s. Srregalar mix- 
ture. Davies. ‘Tumult; disorder. Hooker. Indis- 
tinct combination. Locke. Overthrow ; destruction. 
Shak. Astonishment; distraction of mind. Spectator. 

CONFU’TABLE, kon-fit’-td- bl. a. Possible to be 
disproved. Brown 











CORE UTANT* , kon tit n, s. One who un- 
dertakes to confute another, Milton. 

CONF int Sed kén-fa-t4/-shan. x. s. The act of 
confutin disproof. Hudibras. 

To CON TES, kén-fite’. v.a. [confuto, La: prac Hk 
convict of errour, or falsehood ; to disprove. Fit 

CONFU’TEMENTS, kén-fite’-mént. ». s. Disproot| 
Milion 

CONFU’TER®, a ap Se is One who conviets 
another of mistake. ine 

CONGEF. §, jor CONGEES,] T kone n.s. [congé,| | 
Fr, Our word is often written congie.] Act of rever- 
ence; bow; courtesy. Barton. Leave ; farewell. | 
Npenses. 


just another in full view ; to face. conc 


Lat.] Partaking of the same genius ; kindred ; cog- 
nate, Wotton. 


| CONGENIA‘LITY, k6én-jé-né-dl’--é. n. s. Partici- 


Ber of the same genius or nature. Wotton. 

CONGE/NIALNESS, kén-jé/-né-Al-nés. 2. s. Cog- 
nation. 

se hag a kén-jé’-né-ts. a. Of the same kind. 


GENITE, kdni-jén’-nit. 140, 154. «. ag the same 
birth ; born with another ; connate, 
CONGER, kéng’-gar. 409, x, s. focmrran, Lal .] The 


Walton. 
-ré-¢z. n. s. [Lat. 


sea 
CONGE'RIES, kén- cj 
small bodies heaped u p together. Peace 
ast’. va. {congero, conges- 


To CONGE'ST'$ kong 
tum, Lat.] To ‘tn up; to gather together, Ra- 


lei oh. 

CONGE STIBL, F, kén-jést’-¢-bl. a. That may be 
heaped u 

CONGE'S ION. “kbn,jast/-yan. 464. n.s. A collee- 
tien of matter, as in abscesses and tumours. HW/ise- 
roan A gathering together ; formation of a mass, 
Selden. 


A mass of 


| CONGIARY, kén’.jé-4-ré. n.s. [congiarium, Lat} 


A gift distributed to the Roman people or soldiery, 
originally in corn, afierward in money. gaa 
To CONGLA‘CIATE §, kén-gla’-shé-Ate. 461. v, 
EB oe. glaciatus, Lat.) 'To turn to ice. Brown. 
GLACIA’TIO} , kén-gla-shé-A’-shéin, 408, ». s. 
The state of bein changed into ice. Brown. 
To CO'NGLOBA1T 5$, kén-gld/-bate. ra. [eonglo- 


batus, Lat.] To gather into a hard, firm ball. Grew. 
CO/NGLOBATE, kén-gld’-bate. 91.a. Moulded into 
a firm ball, den, 
CO NGLOBAT ah kén-gl-bdte-l. ad. In a 


Geter form. Dict. 

CONGLOBA‘TION, kén-gld-ba/-shdn, 408, 7. ». 
Collection into a round mass. Brown. 

To CONGLO'BE, kén-glébe’. r. a. To gather inio a 
round mass. Milton. 

To CONGLO'BE, kén-gldbe’. v. n. To coalesce iito 
around mass. Afilton. 

To CONGLO'BULATE®*, kbn-gldb’-d-lite. von. To 
gather together into a little round mass, Johnson, 
Te CONGLOMERATE §, kén-glém’-ér-kte, 91, 

conglomero, Lat.) ‘lo gather into a ball, like 
. ‘ball of thread; to inweave into a round mass. 


CONGLOMERATE, kin-ldm/-ér-Ate. 91. 0. Gath- 
ered into a round ball. € ‘heyne. Collected 5 twist 
ted together. Buran, 


|) CONGLOMERA TION, Kén-gléun-e-l/-shda, ns 
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CON CON 
LF" 559.— Fite, far, fall, fat ;—iné, mét ;x—plne, pin ;— 


Collection into a loose ball. Intertexture; mixture. {| consistent with. Mounagu. Suitable to. Smith. 
Bacon, : Rational; fit. Gregory. 
To CONGLU'TINATE §, kén-gli’4é-nite. rv. a./| CONGRUOUSLY, kéng’-gra-as-lé. ad. Suitably ; 


[conglutino, Lat.) ‘To cement; to reunite, Pearson.!) consistently. Bp. Barlow. 
To CONGLU‘TINATE, kéu-gld/-té-ndte. v.n. ‘To |) CONICAL; kbn’-<-kal. 2509. @. Having the form 
coalesce. ; H CONNICK, kén-ik. t of a cone. Prior. 
CONGLU'TIN ATE*, kdn-gli’-té-ndte. a. Joined’ icy The o in the first syNable of this word is pronounced 
together. Sir 7". Elyot. short, though it is Jong in its primitive, cone, if we may 


CONGLUTINA/TION, kén-glii-té-nd'-shdin. nm. s.|| be allowed to call cone its primitive, and not the Latin 
‘The act of uniting wounded bodies ; reunion 5 | conus and Greek kwyos ; in both which the o is Jong: 
hestiue. Bacon, Simply, junction; union, Bacon.|| bat conus, or xorixds, whenee the learned oblige vs to 

CONGLU'TINATIVE, kén-gite’-té-na-tiv, 91. a.|| derive our conick or conical, have the o as short as in 
Having the power of uniting wounds, the English words, nnd serve to corroborate the opinion 

CONGLUTIN ATOR, kén-gid’-té-nd-tar, 520, 166, of Bishop Hare with respect to the shortening power 
n.s. That which has the power of uniting wounds. ofthe Latin antepeaultimate accent. 537, WY. 


Woodward. CO'NICALLY, kén’-€-kal-lé. ad. In form of a cone. 
CONGRA'TULANT, kén-gratsh’-b-lnt. 461. a. Boule, 
Rejoicing in participation. Aiton, CO NICALNESS, kén’-¢-kal-nés, ns. The state or 


To CONGRATULATE S$, kén-gratsh’-d-lte, 461. || _ quality of being conical. 
va. [gratulor, Lat.] To compliment upon any |} CO'NICK Sections, kbn'-ik-sék/-shanz. Qn. s. That 
happy event. 1 Chron. CO'NICKS, kén’-iks. part of ge- 

To CONGRAVYTULATE, kén-gritsh’-t-lAte. 401,|}  ometry which considers the cone, and the eurves 
rn. To rejoice in participation, Swift. arising from its sections, Bp, Berkeley. 

CONGR TULA‘TION, kén-gratsh-t-la-shin, 462. || CONV FEROUS, ké-nif’-¢-ras, a, Such trees as bear 


#. s. Professing joy for the happiness or success of || a fruit of a figure approaching to a cone. Sir 7' 
anoiher, Bp, Hail, The form in which joy forthe || — Bran, 
happiness of another is expressed. CONISOR, See Cocnisor. 





CONGRASTULATOR®, kon-gratsh’-t-l-tar. ns. | Te CONJE/CT §, kou-jéku. von. [eonjectum, Lat.] 

ife who offers congratulation. Milton. | _ To guess; to conjecture. Shekspeare. Ob, J. 
CONGRATULATORY, — kdn-gratsh’-t-lA-tir-d, || To CONJE'CT*, kan.joke’. v. a. To cast together ; 

ol2. a, Expressing joy for the good fortune of an- to throw. Mondtari, 

other. Hoel. CONJE'CTOR, kon-jek/-tar, 166, nos. A guescer; 
Vo CONGREIEE, kén-gréé, ron. [gre, Pr] To|} a conjecturer. Milton. 

wyree; to aecord. Shakspeae, Ob, J. CONJE CTURARBLE, kén-jék’-tshi-r4-bl. 461. a. 
To CONGRE ET, kbu-gréév. ron. To salute re-'| — Possible to be guessed, 

exorally. Shakspeure, Ob. J. CONJE/CTURAL, kén-jék’-tsht-ral. a, Depending 
Jo CONGREGATE §, kéng’-gré-ghte. 408. v,a.|) on conjecture. Shakspetre. 

frou rrego, Lat.) To collect together; to assemble. || CONJECTURA'LITY, kénjék-tshi-ral’-é-12, n, s. 


flooter, That which depends upon guess. Brown, 

To CONGREGATE, kéng’-gré-gite. von. To as- || CONJE/CTURALLY, kon-jék’-tsht-ral-lé. ad. By 
semble; to meet, Shakspeare, guess. Hooker. 

CONGREGATE, kéng’-gré-gate. 91. a. Collected ; || CONJE/CTURE §, kén-jék'-tshdre. 461. n.s. [eon- 
compact, Spenser. || jecture, Lat.] Guess; nmperfect knowledge 3 opin- 


CUNGLREGA‘TION, kéng-gré-cA’-shtin. 408. n.s.|| “ion without proof. Sonth. Idea; notion. Shek. 
The act of collecting. Bacon. A collection. Shak. | ToCONJ Eeru RE, kén-jék’-tshire. v.a. To judge 
An assembly met to worship God in publick, and || by guess, Sorvth. 

Lew doctrine. Hooker, A distinet academical as- || CONJE/CTURER, kén-jék/-tshtir-dr, 2. s. A guess- 


setally, by which particulary business of the uui- || er; one who forms opinion without proof, Breen. 

versity is transacted. Le Neve, | To CONJO'BBLE, kon-job/-bl. vr. a. [con and job- 
CONGREGATIONAL, kéng-gré-g)!-shiin-nal, 88.) bernol.) To concert; to settle. A’ cant’ word, 

aw. Pertaining fo a congregation or assembly of | 1’ Estrenee. 

each Christians as hold every conzreyation to be a|! Z'o CONJO'IN 6, kdn-jéin’. v. o. [eoafoindre, Fr. ‘To 

separate and independent ¢hurch. Abp. Saneroft.|| unite. Drayton, Tounitein marriage. Shak, To 

Puoliek; general; respecting the congregation. || associate; o connect. Brown. 

Wisrton, '| To CONJOVIN, kén-jdin’. v. x. To league ; to unite. 


CONGRESS §, kdng’-erés, 408. n. s. foongressue,| Shakspeare, : 
Lat.] A mecting; a shock; a conflict, Dryden, A\| CONJOUNT, kén-jdint’. a. United. ; 
meting of ceremony; an introduetion to others, || CONJOINTLY, kon jéinv-lé. ad, ln union; togeth- 


Nir kK. Dicky. A raeeting for settlement of affairs | er. Brown. ; 

lemveen different nations, A coming together, in || CONJUGAL §, kbu/-jd-gal. a, Matrimonial. Dryden. 

asexual meaning. Pennant, || CONJUGALLY, kén’-pl-gal-lé. ed, Matrimonially. 
CONGKE'SSLON®, kon-grésh’-fin, m.s, Company ;)) — Bp. Hall. 

ca assembly, or meeting together. Colerave, | To CONJUGATE, kdn’-ja-ghte, 91, va. [eonjugo, 
CONGRIYSSIVE, kén-grés -siv. a. Meeting ; en- || Lat.) To join; to join in marriage. Wotton. To 

countering 3 coming together, Brown. |! decline verbs through their various terminations. 
Tu CONGRU'E §, kon-grt’. von. [congruo, Lat.] To White. 

agree 3 to suit. NShakspeure. Ob. J. CONJUGATE, kén‘-ji-gite. 2. s. Agreeing in de- 
CO NGRUENCE, kéng/-gri-énse. 408. n. s. Agree- rivation with another word, and therefore general- 

ment; consisteney, Sir 7 Elyot. ly resembling in signification. Bp. Bramhall, 


CO NGRUENCYS,  kéng/-gri-dn-sd. n.s. Agree- || CONJUGATE Diameter or Axis. A right line, bi- 
ment. More. 7 secting the transverse diameter. Chambers. 
CONGRUENT, kéng’-erd-ént. a. Agrecing; cor- || CONJUGATION, kéin-ji-ga/-shin. n.s. A couple ; 


respondent. Sir J. Davies. ‘ a pair. Brown. ‘The act of uniting things togeth- 
CONGRUMENT, kéng’-grii-mént. ns. Fimess;|} er. Bacon. ‘The form of inflecting verbs. Locke. 
adaptation, Ob, dl. Union; assemblage. Bp. Taylor. 


CONGRU ITY, kou-gri’-éaé, 408. n. s. Suitable- || CONJUNCT §, kén-jinkt’. a. [conjunctus, Lat. Con- 
ness; agreeableness. Glanville. Fitness; perti-|| joined; concurrent; united, Shakspeare. 
nenee, Sidney. Consequence of argument ; reason. || CONJUNCTION, kén-jank’-shan. ns, Union, Shak, 
‘fooler, [ln theology.) A merit of congruity is|) ‘The congress of two planets in the same degree of 
asenibed to such works as a man does by the mere || the zodiack. Raleigh. A word made use of to 
sireneth of frec-will, } connect the clauses of a period together, and tw 
CONGAEQUS, Kéug-ertefis, a Agreeable to; |) siguily their relatiou to one another. Clarke, 
a | 


CON 


CON 


—nd, ave, ale. ndt ;—tbe, tdb, ball ;—éil ; _ 86, méve, ndr, ndt j—tiibe, téib, ball ;—8il ;—pdiind ;—thin, THis. 


oe ie, SONJUNCTIVE, kén-jank’tlv. a. Closely united. || CONNOISSE tiv. a. Closely united. ee UR, ké-nés-shre’. final sled’, 
[In grammar) The mood of a verb, and Jones > kén-nis-sd4r’, Sheridan.) n. s. 
La yer subsequen y to a conjunction. Connecting [Fr] A judge; 3 acritick. Swi/t. 


gga as a conjunction, Harris. United; not 
cONTURCTIVELY, kén-jaink’-tiv-lé. ad. In union. 
CONJU'NCTIVENESS, kén-jank’-tlv- eke: The}, 


ean Abs 
PLY, kén-jankt’-lé. ad. Jointly. 

CONJUNCTURE, kdn-jéink’-tshare, n. s. Combina- 
tion of many circumstances, or causes. K, Charles. 
Occasion ; critical time. nag arn ae of 
union. Holder. Consistenc ney. KK. 

CONJURA’TION, kdn-jd-ra’-shain, . 8. Summoning 
another in some sacred name. Shak. A magica 
form of words; an incantation. Sidney. A plot; 
a pra gf Sir W. Ashton, Earnest entreaty. 


Hey 
To CONJURES, kén- os ek v. a. [conjuro, Lat.] To 
summon in a sacred name; to enjoin with the 
highest solemnity. Shak. To bind many by an 
+ vath to —_ — design. Milton. ‘To influence 
to charm, hakspeare. 

Te CORIURE, kaw jar. 495. v,n. To enchant. 
Shaks To enter into conspiracy. Spenser. 
CONJURER, kan’ -jdr-tr. 165, n. s. n enchanter. 
Shak, An impostor who pretends to secret arts. 

Prior. By way of irony: a man of shrewd con- 
jecture. Addison 

Cc NJU/REMENT, kén-jdre’-mént. 1. s. 
injunction. Milton. 

CONNA‘SCENCE §, kén-nis’-sénse. n. s. 
nascor, Lat.] conse birth. Being produced to- 
gether with another being. Brown. Uniting or 

wing together. Wiseman, 

CONNA‘TE, kén-ndte’. 91. a. [con and natus, Lat.] 
Born with another; of the same birth. South. 

CONNA’‘TURAL §, kén-natsh’-t-ral. 461. a. United 
with the being; connected by nature. Davies, 
Participant of the same nature. Milton. 

CONNATURA'‘LITY, a 462, 
n. s. Participation of the same nature. 

ToCONNA‘TURALIZE*, kén-natsh’-d deities: v.a. 
‘To connect by nature; to make natural. Scott. 

CONNA‘TURALLY, eae ral- ea ad. In co- 
existence with nature; original 

CONNA’/TURALNESS, tend teed nés. n. s. 
Participation of the same nature. Pearson, 

To CONNE! ‘CT §, kén-nékv’. v.a. [connecto, Lat.] To 

in; to link, Boyle. To unite as a cement. 

ij © join in a just series of thought: as, the author 


Serious 


con and 


connects his reasons well. 
To CONNE/CT, kén-nékv’. v. n. To cohere. 
CONNE/CTIVES, Kén-ndl-tiv a. Having the power 
of commectag._£* 
CONNE'CTIVE®*, "kéo-olk/-tly, n. 8. A conjunction. 


Harris. 

yas eather bh LY, kén-nék’-tlv-lé. ad. In con- 
junction. Swift. 

'o CONNE/X$, kén-néks’. v. a. [connexum, Lat.] 
To join or link together. Hale. 

CONNE’XION, kén-nék’-shiin. n.s. Union ; june- 
tiom. Milton, | Just = to some thing prece- 
dent or subsequent. 

CONNE’XIVE, a od ai. a. Conj unctive. Watts. 

CONNICTA’TION, ik- th’-shih n. vn. s. [connic- 
to. Lat.] A winking. Dict Dict 

CONNI'VANCE, kén-nl-vanse. n.s. The act of 
—— Voluntary blindness; pretended igno- 

; forbearance. Bacon, 

Tot CONNY’ VE}$, kén-nive’. v. n. Teese iveo, Lat.] To 
wink. Spectator, To pretend oe or igno- || 
dara! the! ; to otaad to Ag uncensured ont 
and 

as TWENCY®, kén-nl’-vén-sé. n.s. Pretended 

forbearance. 
SNNIVENT®, kén-nl/-vént. a. ‘Dormant ; not at- 
tentive. Mi 

CONNI‘VERS, kén-nl-var. n.s. One who pretends 
blindness ; who passes wickedness a coe! 
Junius. 2y 


Ky This word is perfectly French, and, though in ve 
general use, is not naturalized. The pi pronunciation 
it oon here is but a very awkward one; but, perhaps, 
to ex- 
among 
any of our English vowel or diphthongal sounds. W. 


| as 
eamcs SSE/URSHIP*, ké-nés-sire/-ship. n. s. 
| 


good a one as we have letters in our langu 
sient it; forthe French ew is not to be foun 


The skill of a connoisseur. 


| To CO'NNOTATE S$, kén/-nd-tite. v. a. ae and 
nota, om To designate something besides itself ; 
to on . Ha 

CONNO TATION, kén-nd-td/-shan. n.s. Inference P 
illation. Hale. 

To CONNO’TE, kén-ndte’. v.a. To imply; to be- 
token. South. 


CONNU'BIAL, kén-nly-bé-l. a. Matrimonial. Pope. 

CONNUMERA’TIONS®, kén-nd-mér-d/-shan. x. s. 
A reckoning together, ’ Porson. 

CO'NNY*®, kén/-né. a. Brave ; fine. Grose. 

rp dibbaar $, ké/-ndld. n.s. fruvot To ga Approach- 

to the form of a cone. 

CO! OVDICAL, kéenOh edb-KAL. ac a. Approaching to 
a conick forin. 

To CONQUA'SSATE 4, kén-kwias’-sdte. v. 

vasso, Lat.) ‘To shake; toagitate, Harvey. Ob. J. 
Cc ONQU ASSA’TION, _kéng-kwils-sh -shan. 408. 
tation; concnssio 
To CONQUER k§, kén Wt or brag itt na 
a a. [conquirere, Lat.] To - conquest. 1 
Macc. ‘To overcome ; to su S Baokopene. 

i? Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinsten, Mr. Nares, and W. 
Johnston, have adopted the firat pronunciation of this 
word ; but, as it is a wanton departure from our own 
analogy to that of the French, and is a much harsher 
sound than the second, it were ‘to be wished it could be 
reclaimed ; but, as it is in full possession of the stage, 
there is but little hope of a change. 


To CONQUER, kéngk/-dr. v.n. To overcome. 
Shak 
CONQUERABLE, kéngk’-dr-4-bl. a. Possible to 


be overco 

CONQUERABLENESS®, kéngk’-dr-4-bl-nés. n.s. 
Possibility of being overcome. 

CO/NQUERESS*, kéngk’-dr-és. n.s. She who con- 

ma ers. oni 

NQUEROR, kéngk’-dr-dr, 415. n.s. A man that 
has obtained a victory. Shak. One that subdues 
and ruins countries. Ailton. 

CO/NQUEST Kbng-kwdst 408, 415. n.s. [con- 
queyt, Sax] The act of conquering. Davies, Ac- 
quisition bi victory. Milton. Victory; success in 
arms. Sha&. [In feodal law.] Purchase. Blackstone. 

CONSANGUINEOUS: kén-sang-gwin'-né-ts. a. 


a Lat.] Near of kin; of the same 
lood, Shak 


CONSANGUINITY, kén-sing-gwin'-é-t. n.s. Re- 
lation by blood, Shak 

CONSARCINA‘TION, kén-sir-sé-nd/-shan. 7.5. 
(pac Lat.] The act @f patching together. 


CONSCIENCE § kén/-shénse. 357. n. s. [conscientia, 
Lat.] The faculty by which we judge of the good- 
ness or wickedness of ourselves, Justice; the es- 
timate of conscience. 1 Pet. ii. Consciousness ; 
knowledge of our own thoughts or actions. Bucon. 
Real sentiment ; bas ig’ Shakspeare, Scruple ; 
principle of action. Bp. Taylor. py reason- 
ableness, Shakspeare. Knowledge of the actions 
of others. B. Jonson. 

| CONSCIENCED®, kén'-shénst. a, Having con- 
science. South. 

CO'NSCIENT®, kén’-shént. a. Conscious, Bacon, 

CONSCIENTIOUS, kén-shé-@n’-shas. «. Serupu- 
lous 5 a ray by conscience, L’ Estrange. Con- 
scious. 

&y° From an ignorance of the principles of pronunciation, 
wo not unfrequently hear the second syllable of this 
word sounded sc, without the aspiration; but this is 


the same incorrectness we sometimes hear in the word 
Le 


925 


con- 


i pronunciation, which see. 


CON 


CON 


(> 559.—Fite, far, fll, fit;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;— 


CONSCIE/NTIOUSLY, kén-shé-én’-shas-lé. ad, 
According to the direction of conscience. South. 
CONSCIE’NTIOUSNESS, _ kén-shé-én’-shds-nés. 

n. s. Tenderness of conscience. Locke. 

CO/NSCIONABLE, kén’-shdn--bl. a. Reasonable ; 
according to conscience. Shakspeare. 

CO/NSCIONABLENESS, kdn’-shtin-A-bl-nés. n.s. 
Equity ; reasonableness, Dictionary. 

CO’ SCIONABLY, kén/-shdin-A-blé. ad. Reasona-_ 
bly; justly. Bp. Taylor. 

CONSCIO 8, kén’-shds. 357. a. [conscins, Lat.) | 
Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own 
thoughts and actions. Bentley, Knowing from’ 
memory. Dryden. Admitted to the knowledge of 
any thing. Dryden. Bearing witness by the dic-| 
tate of conscience. C “ 

CO/NSCIOUSLY, kén’-shis-lé¢, ad. With knowledge 
of one’s own actions. e. 

CO/NSCIOUSNESS, kén’-shis-nés. n. s. The per- 
ception of what passes in a man’s own mind. Locke. 
Internal sense of guilt or innocence. Locke. 

CO/NSCRIPT §, kén’-skript. a. [conscribo, Lat.] A 
term used in speaking of the Roman senators, who 
were called patres conuscripti, from their names be- 
ing written in the register of the senate. B. Jonson. 

CO/NSCRIPT®, kén-skript. n.s. One enrolled to 

serve in the army; more particularly applied to 
the recruits of the French armies. 

CONSCRIPTION, kén-skrip’-shin. n. s, An enrol- 
ling or M Soe st 

To CONSECRATE 4, kén’-sé-krite. ».a. [consecro 
Lat.] To make sacred ; to appropriate to sacred 
uses. Hebrews. To dedicate to some particular | 
purpose. Numbers. To canonize. | 

CONSECRATE, kén’-sé¢-krite. 91. a. Consecrated ; | 
sacred; devoted. Shakspeare. 

CONSECRA/TION, kén-sé-kra/-shin. n.s. A rite 
of dedicating things or persons to the service of 
God. Avyliffe. Declaring one holy by canoniza- 
tion. Hale. 

CO/NSECRATOR, or CONSECRATER, kdn’-sé- 
kra-tdr. n.s. One that performs the rites of conse- 
cration. 

CO/'NSECRATORY?, kén’-sé-kra-tar-ré. a. Making 
sacred. Bp. Morton. 

CO'NSECTARY $6, kén’-sék-tA-ré. a. [consectarius, 
reed, Consequent; following by consequence. 

rown, 

CO'NSECTARY, kon‘-sék-ti-ré, 512. 2. s. Deduc- 
tion from premises. Hales. 

CONSECU’TION, kén-sé-kd/-shin. n. s. [consecu- 
tio, Lat.] Train of consequences ; chain of deduc- 
tions. Hale. Succession. [In astronomy.] The 
month of consecution is the space between one con- 
junction of the moon with the sun unto another. 
Brown. 

CONSE/CUTIVE §, kén-sék’-kd-tiv. a, [conserntif, 
Fr.] Following in train. Arbuthnot. Consequen- | 
tial; regularly succeeding. Locke. 

CONSE/CUTIVELY, kén-sék’~)-tiv-lé, ad. A term | 
used in the school Philosophy, in opposition to an-| 
tecedently, and sometimes to effectively or caus- 
allv. Diet. 

To CONSE/MINATE, kén-sém’-¢-nite. v. a. [con-| 
semino, Lat.) 'To sow different seeds together. Dict. + 

eer ee N, kén-sé¢n’-shin. n. s. Agreement. 

entieiy. 

CONSENT §, kdn-séat’. ns. [consensus, Lat.] The | 
act of yielding or consenting. Dryden, Concord ;| 
agreement. Cowley. Coherence with. Milton. 
Joint operation. Pope. (In a dt The perception | 
one part has of another, by means of some fibres} 
and nerves common to them both. Quincy. 

Tv CONSENT, kén-séat’. v, n. To be of the same 
mind, Milton. ‘To co-operate to the same end. | 
To vield; to give consent. Shakspeare. 

CONSENT A‘NEOUS, kOn-sén-ti/-né-ds, a. Agree- 
able to; consistent with. Brown, ‘ 

CONSENTA'NEOUSLY, kén-sén-th’-né-As-lé, ad. 
Agreeably ; consistently. Boyle. 

CONSENT A NEOUSNESS, kdn-s@o-th/-né-ds-nés, 
4. 8. Agreement; consisience, Dict. 








' 
j 
i 








CONSE'NTER*, kén-sént’-dir, n.s, He that con- 
senteth. Hale. 
CONSE/NTIENT, kédn-sén’-shé-€nt. a. Agreeing. 


Pearson. 
CONSEQUENCE 4, kén’-sé-kwénse. n. s. [conse- 
ia, Lat.] That which follows from any cause. 
Svent; effect of a cause. . Deduction; 
conclusion. of Piedy. The last proposition 
of a syllogism. Prior, Concatenation of causes 
and effects. s Influence; tendency. Ham- 

ance ; moment. 


mond, Tm Shak. ' 

CO/NSEQUENT, kén’-sé-kwént. a. Following by 
rational deduction. Following as the effect of a 
cause. ke. 

CO/NSEQUENT, kdn’-sé-kwént. n. s. Consequence. 
Hooker. Effect. Davies. 

CONSEQUE'NTIAL, kén-sé-kwén’-shl. a. Pro- 
duced by the nece concatenation of effects to 
causes. Prior. Conclusive. Great, conceited, or 


mpous. Pegge. 
CONSEQUE/NTIALLY, kén-sd-kwen’-shil-ld. ad. 
With just deduction of consequences. Addison. 


By consequence; eventually. South. In a regu- 
lar series. Addison. 
CONSEQUE/NTIALNESS, _ kén-sé-kwén/-shal- 


nés, n. s. Regular consecution of discourse. Dict. 

CONSEQUENTLY, kén/-sé-kwént-lé. ad. By con- 
sequence ; necessarily. Dryden. In consequence ; 

ursuantly. Sonth. 

CO/NSEQUENTNESS, kén’-sé-kwént-nés, n. s. 
Regular connexion of propositions. Digby. 

CONSE'RTION*, kén-sér’-shin. n. s. [consero, con- 
sertum, Lat.] Junction ; adaptation. Young. 

VASE RY SOLE, kén-sér’-va-bl. a. Capable of 

ing kept. 

CONS YRVANCY, kén-sér’-vin-sé, n. s. Courts 
held by the lord mayor of London for the preser- 
vation of the fishery on the river Thames, are called 
courts of conservancy. 

CONSE/RVANT*, kén-sér’-vant. a. That which pre 
serves or continues. Puller. 

CONSERVA/TION, kén-sér-va/-shiin. n. s. The act 
of preserving. Woodward. Preservation from 
corruption. Bacon. 

CONSE/RVATIVE, kén-sér’-vi-tiv, a. Having the 

wer of o posing diminution or injury. Pear/uw, 

Cc NSERVA TOR, kén-sér-va’-tar. 418. n, s. Pre- 

server; one that has the care or office of keeping 

from detriment. Bacon. 

CONSE/RVATORY, kén-sér’-v4-tdr-+. 512. 2. . A 
place where any thing is kept in a manner proper 
to its peculiar nature. on. 

CONSE/RVATORY, kin-sér’-va-tar-é. 512. a. Hav- 
ing a preservative quality, ict. 

To CONSE/RVE §, kén-sérv’. v. a, [conservo, Lat.] 
To preserve, B. Jonson. To candy or pickle fruit. 
Shaks, ; 

CONSE/RVE, kén’-sérv. 492. ns. A sweetmeat 
made of fruit, with sugar. Shak. A conservatory. 
Evelyn. 

CONSE’RVER, kén-sér’-vir. n.s. A layer up; a 
repositor; one that preserves, Hayward. A pre 

arer of conserves. e 

CONSE'SSION, kén-sésh’-shin. n. s. [consessio, 
Lat.] A sitting together. Dict. 

CONSE’SSOR, kén-sés’-sfi, 418. n. s. One that sits 
with others. Dict. 

To CONS! DER §, kén-sid’-dr, 418. v. a. iconekiere, 
Lat.] To think upon with care ; to ponder. Nhat. 
To take into the view. Temple. To have regard 
to; torespect. Heb. To requite; to reward one 
for his trouble. Shakspeare. 

To CONSI'‘DER, kén-sid’-fr, vr. n. To think ma- 
turely. Isaiah. To deliberate. Shak. To doubt; 
to hesitate. Dryden. 

CONSI'DERABLE, kén-sid’-fir-f-bl. a, Worthy of 
consideration. T'i/lotson. Respectable ; deserving 
notice. Sprat. Important; valuable. Dryden. 
More than a little. Clarendon. 

CONS!’DERABLENESS, kén-sid’-’r-4 nl-nés, 555 
n. s. Importance ; dignity; moment. Bov/e, 

CONSIDERABLY, kon-sid -Ar-A-bld. ud. In a de- 

2b 





CON 


CON 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—éil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
gene ceeesing mies, , though not the highest, Ros- gat egg atl kén-sd’-shé-Ate. n.s. An accom- 


im 


‘ommon rtance. Pope 
aac vat hee to Kb hase. n. s. Con- 
sideration ; 


CONSIDERATE. 3 70 ae fae eg eee 


OH J 
7) CONSOCIATES, kdn-sd/-shé-dte. v. a. [conso- 
cio, Lat.] To unite ; to join, Sir 7. Herbert. To 
cement; to hold t zether. Burnet 


given toconsideration Shek, Calm ; quiet. Blount. || To CONSO/CIATE kdn-sd/-shé-Ate. v.n, To co- 


aving respect to; Ls a Decay of Piety. || 
Moderate ; not ri 
CONSIDER nag: LY. k kdn-sid’-dr-ke-lé. ad. Calm- | 


3 Nedenee Bacon. 

CON V DERATENESS, kén-sid’-dr-dte-nés. 555. | 
n. s. Prudence ; calm deliberation. Dict. 

CONSIDERA’TION, k6n-sid-iir-a/-shan. n. s. The | 
act of considering. Locke. Mature thought. Sid- 
ney. Contemplation. Sidney. Importance ; claim 
to notice. ison. Equiv alent; compensation. 
Ray. Motive of action ; influence. ITooker. Rea- 
sou; ground of concluding. Hooker, [In law.] | 
Consideration is the material cause of a contract, 
without which no contract bindeth. Cowel. 

CONS! DERATIVE®, kén-sid’-tr-d-tiv. a. Taking 
into consideration. B. Jonson 

force ae dnd’ -fir-h-tir. nos. He 

iven to consideration. Brown 








| 





CONSL ERER, kén-sid’- tr-Gr. 98. n.s. A man of | 
reflection. Government 0 he T 


ongue, 

CONSIDERING, kén-sid coded! {a kind of con- 
junction.) If allowance be made for. S or. 

CONSI DERING*®, kén-sid’-dr-ing. n. s. Hesitation ; 
doubt. Shak: 

CONSVDERE? G LY*, kénesid’-dr-Ing-lé. ad. In a 
considerate manner. Whole Duty of Man. 

To CONSIGN $, kén-sine’. 385." v. a. [consigno, 
Lat.] To give to t ragth ina Songs — A 
transfer. riate en 0 
commit 5 to intrust. gps ke 4 e 

To CONSIGN, kén-sine’. vn. To submit to the 
same terms with another. Shak. To sign; to con- 
sent to. Shak 

CONSIGNA/T ON, ‘kén-sig-nd’-shiin. n. s. The act 
r ig Ld. Herbert. ‘The act of signing. 


CONSIGNA ATURES, kbnsig’-nd-tshire. n. 5. A 


or absolute signature of. Cot 
CONSIGNIFICA’TIONS, - Kon-alg-n€-@-k40 shit, 
ns, Similar signification ; act of signifying one 


thing with another. Hfrrris 
CONSIGNMENT, ‘kdn-she’-mént. n. s. The act of 
ree mph Tatler. The writing by which any 
thing is cons 
CONSI/MIL AR’ k kdn-stm/-é-lar, 88... [consimilis, 
' Lat.] Having one common resemblance. Dict. 
CONSIMI'LITUDE®, kén-s¢-mil’-€-tiide, n. s. Like- 


ness. miLiry 

CONSIME TY*, kdn-s¢-mil/¢-t4. n. s. Resem- 
blance. 

To CONSISTS, kén-sist’. », 2, [consisto, Lat.] To 
subsist; not to perish. Col. i. ‘To be comprised. 
Dryden. To be com Burnt, To have 
eng — Bramhall. To agree ; 

not to contradict. Clarendon. 

CONST'STENCE, kbn-sly tense, me, gms. Stato with 

CONSISTENCY. kén-sls’-tén-sé. § respect to ma- 
terial existence. r Degree of denseness or 
rarity. Arhutiinot, Substance ; form ; make. South. 
Durable or lasting state. Hammond. Congruity ; 
uniformity. ison, A ra far he things con- 

CONSISTENT, kone way stat: Not coumradlondy. 

{ t. a. Not con 
South. Firm; not fluid. Harvey. 

CONSISTENTLY, ko igor ad. Without 
contradiction ; 

CONSISTORI Sie ok Medi, @. Relating to 
the ecclesiastical court. Ayliffe. 

CONSISTORIAN*, ieee té/-ré-Ain, a, Relating 
to an order of Presbyterian assemblics. Bp. Ban- 


cONSisToRY §, kbn/-sts-tdr4. 512. n. s. [consisto- 
fat) eg ap of justice in the court Chris- 

a of cardinals. Shak. 

Place of residence 


re Sleas assembly. o 
Shakspeare. 


alesee ; to unite. 

_CONSOCIA’TION, kén- sb-she-/ -shin. [See Pro- 
ol abaige rh s. Alliance. B. Jonson. Union; 
oars gm 

CONSO’LABLE, E, kdn-s6/-ld-bl, a. That which ad 
mits comfort. 

% CONSOLATE, kdn/-sd-lite. 91. v.a. To com- 
ort; to co! Shakspeare. 

CONSOLA’TION, kdn-s6-ld’-shiin, n. s. Comfort ; 
alleviation of mise 

oe OR, k aie. 521. n.s. A com- 
ort 

CONSO/LA ‘ORY, kbn-s6l’-la-tdr-@. 512, ns. A 
speech or writing containing topicks of comfort. 

ilton. 

I have given the o in the second syllable of this word 
the short sound, as heard in solid; as it seems more 
agreeable to the ana of words in this termination 
than the long o which Mr. Sheridan has given : for, by 
inspecting the Rhyming Dictionary, we shall see, that 
every vowel, but « in the preantepenultimate syllable 
in these words, is short. Dr. Kenrick and W. Johnston 
give the o the same sound as I have done. , 


CONSO'LATORY, kén-s6l'-l4-tar-e. a. Tending to 
ive comfort. Howell. 
0 CONSOLE $4, ay ny v. a. [consoler, Lat.] To 
comfort 3 to chee 
coe a kon’ rabina 492. m. s. [Fr.] [In arehi- 
tecture or member ecung In man- 
or cache! Chambers. sie : 
CONSO'LER, kén-sd’-ldr, 98. n. s. uc - gives 
comfort. Comment. on Pc "s Essay on Mi 
CONSO’LIDANT, kén-s r-a-dint. a. That which 
has the quality of niting wounds, 
To CONSO’LIDATE 4, kén-sbl/-é-date. r. a. [con- 
ider, Fr.] To form into a compact and solid 
pri ; to harden; to unite into a solid mass. Bur- 


Tt CONSO'LID, pind Mey el asa n. To 
NOOLIDATES: Linsbf tabi. a. Formed into 


v. 


a compact body. Sir 

CONSO IDA’TION, ibn tbhe ad/-chito, n. s, Unit- 
ing into a solid mass. Woodward. Confirmi hs 
thing. Ld. Herbert, The annexing of one bil 
parliament to another, Aislahie. bo combining 
and uniting of two benefices in one. Cortef, 

CONSO'/LIDATIVE,  kdn-sdl/-¢-da-tiv. a. That 
which has the i, of bales ean wounds. Dict. 

CONSO’/NANCE, kd n. 8. Accord of 


CONSO'NANCY, Kew sound, Thom- 
son. Consistency congruence, Hale. Agree- 
ment 5 concord. akooanre. 

CO’NSONANT §, kén‘-sd-nAnt. 503. a. [consonans, 
Lat.} Agron sao | according ; consistent. Hooker. 


cONS ON ANT. k kén’-sd-ndnt. n. s. A letter which 
Pore be sounded, or but imperfectly, by itself. 


ses dinipowabe gt kén‘-sd-ndunt-lé. ad. Consistent- 
a 
CONSONANTNESS. Kbn’-sb-ndntnds. ns. Agree- 
gfe consistency. Dict. 
CO/NSONOUS, kin kin sans 503. a. [consonus, Lat.] 
% 
> CONSOPIATES, Lapad pbdse. ra. To hull 


aaeepi Cake. Kdnoad-pb-W’-shin, ms. The vet 


TeB ESE Tew-sd- e. 155. v. a, [con- 


To com to lull asleep. More. 
cORSOH ®, kba'ed-phe. a. Calmed; quieted. 


CONSORTS, kén/-sdrt. 492. n.s. [consors, Lat.] 
Companion ; partner; generally a reg of the 
bed; a wife or a . assembly. 


CON 


CON 
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Spenser. A number of instruments playing to- 
gabe: Ecclus. xxxii, Concurrence 5 Rsv ag, Pad 


7'0 CONSORT, kén-sdrt’. v. n. To associate with. 
Shakspeare. 

To CONSORT, kén-sért’.. v. a. To join; to mix; 
to marry. Milton. ‘To accompany. ‘Shakspeare. 
CONSO’RTABLE, kén-sdr’-t4-bl. a. To be com- 

pared with; suitable. Wotton. 
CONSO'RTION, kén-sdr’-shan. n. s. Fellowship ; 
society. Bron 


on, . 
CO/NSORTSHIP®, kén‘-sdrt-ship. n. s. Fellowship 5 | 


partnership. Bp. Hail. 

CONSPE'CEA LE, kén-spek’-ti-bl. a [conspectus, 
Lat.] Easy to be seen. Dict. 

CONSPE/CTION®*, kén-spék’-shdn n.s. A seeing ; 
a beholding. ae : 

CONSPECTUIT i aaa n. s. Sight ; 
view. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

CONSPE‘RSION, kén-spér’-shan. n. s. [conspersio, 
Lat.) A sprinkling about. : 
CONSPICUITY, kén-spé-kd/-¢-t8. n. s. Bright- 

ness. UCHTOA §, ku-apik/-b-ds [ 

CONSPICUOUS}, kén- -U-ds. a. [conspicuus, 
Lat.] Obvious to the sett. Milton. Eminent; 
famous; distinguished. Dryden. 

CONSPI'CUOUSLY, kén-spik’-b-ds-l¢. ad, Obvi- 
ously to the view. Watts. Eminently ; remarkably. 

CONSPVCUOUSNESS, kén-spik/-d-ds-nés. nn. s. 
Exposure to the view. Boyle. Eminence; celeb- 
rity. Boule, 

CONSPIRACY, kén-spir’-A-st. 109. n. s. A private 
agreement among several persons to commit some 
crume. Shak, An ement of men to do any 
thing ; always taken in the evil part. Corel. 
=— tendency of many causes to one event, 
Sidney. 

CONSPE RANT, kén-sp¥’-rant. a. Conspiring ;_plot- 
ting. Shak : 

CONSPIRA‘ TION, kén-spé-ri/-shfin. mn. s. An 
agreement of many to one end. of Piety. 
CONSPYRATOR, kén-spir’-A-téir. 110, n. s. A man 

enga in a plot. 2 Sam. 

To CONSPVRE §, kén-spire’. vr. n. [conspiro, Lat.] 
To concert a crime ; to plot; to hatch secret trea- 
son. Shak. To agree together : as, All things con- 
spire to make him happy. Heigh. 

CONSPIRER, kén-spl’-rar. n. s. A conspirator. 

CONSPIRING Powers. [In mechanicks.] All such 
as act in direction not opposite to one another. 


Harris. 
CONSPIRINGLY*®, kén-spl’-ring-lé. ad. In a man- 
ner criminally coneerted, Milton. 
CONSPISSA/TION*, kdn-spis-sd’/-shiin, n. s. [con- 
yep Lat.}] Thickness; the act of thickening. 


ore. 

To CONSPURCATE §*, kén’-sptir-kate. v. n. [con- 
spurco, Lat.] To defile. 

CONSPURCA’‘TION, kén-spar-k/-shfin, n. s. De- 
filement; pollution, Bp. Hull 

CONSTABLE $, kan’-st-bl. 165. n. s. [cyminy, 
Sax. and stable or staple.) Lord high constable is 
an ancient officer of the crown, who had the care 
of the common peace of the land in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war. The office continued he- 
reditary till the thirteenth of Henry VIII., when it 
was laid aside, From these magistrates are de- 
rived the inferiour constables of hundreds and fran- 
chises ; now called high constables, because increase 
of people and offences have occasioned others, in 
every town, of inferiour authority, called petty 
constables. Cowel. 

ice ota BLESHUITP, kénr-st4-bl-ship. n. s. The of- 


fice of a constable, Carew. | 


CO/NSTANT §, kén‘-stAnt. a. [constans, Lat.] Firm; 
fixed. Boyle. Unvaried ; unc - Cowley. Re- 
solute; determined. Shak. Consistent; steady ; 

ve. Shak. Free from change of affection. 
rtain; firmly adherent. Dryden. 

CONSTANTLY, kén’-stint-lé. ad. 


perpetually. Tillotson. Patiently ; 


er. 

To CONSTE/LLATE S$, kén-stél’-ldte. v. nm. [con- 
stellatus, Lat.) 'To join lustre. Boyle. 

To CONSTE’LLATE, kén-stél’-lte. v. a. To unite 
several shining bodies in one splendour, Brown. 

CONSTELLA’‘TION, kbn-stél-l/-shdn. n. s. Aclus- 
ter of fixed stars. Isaiah. An assemblage of splen- 
dours, or excellencies. Hammond. 

CONSTERNA’TION, kén-stér-nd/-shdn, n. s. [con- 
robe Lat.] Astonishment; amazement; surprise. 

uth. , : 

To CO'NSTIPATE 6, kén’-sté-pate. v. a. [constipo, 
Lat.] To thicken; to condense. Bacon. To stop 
by filling up the passeges. Arbuthnot. To make 
costive. Brown. 

CONSTIPA’TION, kén-sté-pa’-shén. n. s. Con- 
densation. . rims ci Arbuthnot. The 
state of having the body bound. 

CONSTITUENT, kén-stitsh’--4nt. 461. a. That 
which makes any thing what it is; necessary to 
existence ; that of which any thing consists. Dry- 


den, 

CONSTITUENT, kén-stitsh’-d-ént. ». s. ‘The per- 
son or thing which constitutes any thing in its pe- 
culiar state. Hale. ‘That which is necessary to 
the subsistence of any thing. Arbuthnot. He that 
deputes another to any office, or to parliament. 


Burke. 

To CONSTITUTE §, kén/-sté-tiite. rv. a. 
Lat.] To give formal existence; to produce. De- 
cay o Piety. To erect; to establish. Bp. Taylor. 
To os ; fo appoint another to an office. 

CONSTITUTE®, kén’-sté-ttite. n.s, An establish 


ed law. 
CO'NSTITUTER, kén’-sté-th-tir. n.s. He that 
constitutes or ee Sir T’. Elyot. 
aN, 


Invariably ; 
firmly. Mas- 


CONSTITU'TI kén-sté-tl/-shdi =a, s. The act 
of constituting ; enacting; deputing. State of be- 
ing. Bentley. Corporeal frame. Arduthnet. Tem- 
per of body, as to health or disease. J'emple. Tem- 
per of mind. Sidney. Established form of govern- 
ment; system of laws and customs. Daniel. Par- 
ticular law ; established usage. Hooker. 

CONSTITUTIONAL, kén-sté-tl’-shan-Al. a. Bred 
in the constitution; radical. Sharp. Consistent 
with the civil constitution. Blackstone. : 

CONSTITU’‘TIONALIST®, kén-sté-td’-shain-Al-ist, 
n.s. An adherent to a constitution. Burke. 

CONSTITU'TIONALLY®*, kén-sté-tl’-shiin-al-lé. 
ad. Legally. Lord Chesterfield. 

CONSTITU TIONIST®, én-sté-ti/-shan-ist, 2. s, 
One zealous for the established constitution of the 
country. Botingbroke. 

CONS TU'TIVE, kén’-sté-td-tiv. a. Elemental ; 
essential. Brown. Having the power to enact or 
establish. 

To CONSTRAT'IN §, kén-strane’. v. a. [constrain- 
dre, Fr.] To compel. Shak. To hinder by force 

den. ‘To necessitate. Shak. To violate; to 
ravish. T'itus Andronicus. 'To confine; to press. 
Dryden. To constringe. Dryden. 'To tie ; to bird. 
Dryden. 'To imprison. Dryden. To produce im 
opposition to nature. Waller. ‘To restrain; to with- 
hold. Raleigh. ; 

CONSTRA‘TINABLE, kén-stra/-na-bl. a. Liable to 
constraint. Hooker. 

CONSTRA‘INEDLY, kén-strd’/-néd-lé. ad. By con- 
straint. Hooker. 


O/NSTABLEWICK®, kéin’-sti-b)-wik. ns, The || CONSTRA‘INER, kén-stra’-nir. n.s. He that con- 


district over which the authority of a constable ex- | 
tends. Hale. 

CONSTANCY, kén’-stin-sé. n. s. Immutabili 
‘perpetujty. Hooker. Consistency. Ray. Reso! 
tion; firmness. Prior, Lasting affection. 
Certainty ; veracity ; reality. Daou: 


y| 
*| 


| 
} 


strains. 
CONSTRA/‘INT, kén-strint’, n. s. Compulsion. 


Shakspeare. Confinement. Spenser. 


,CONSTRA'INTIVE®, kdn-strane’-flv. a. Having 
South. || 


the power of compelling. Carew. 
ToC NSTRICTS, oo v.a. [constringo, 


CON CON 


—nd, move, nér} ndt;—tabe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, taIs. 
—ConsuLAR man, One who had 





constrictum, Lat.] To bind; tocramp. To con-|j consul, S 
tract. Arbuthnot. been consul. B. Jonson. 

CONSTRI'CTION, kén-strik’-shdn. n.s. Contrac- || CONSULATE, k6n/-shd-ldte. 91. 2, s. The office 
tion; compression. Ray. of consul, Addison. ; 

CONSTRICTOR, kén-strik’-tdr. 166. n. s. That||CO/NSULSHIP, k6n’-sil-ship. ».s. The office of 


which compresses or contracts. Arbuthnot. consul. B. Jonson. 
To CONSTRINGE 6, kén-strinje’. v. <lemmrngs, To CONSULT §, kén-silt’, ron. [consulto, Lat.] 
ad a compress}; to contract. S/ re. To take counsel ther. Shak , 
CONSTRINGENT, kén-strin’-jént. a. Hinding or || Zo CONSULT, kén-stilt’, v. a. To ask advice of. 
compressing, Bacon. Pope. To regard ; to act with respect to. Addison. 
To CONSTRUCT S$, kén-strakt’. v. a. [constructus,|| To plan; to contrive. Habakkuk. 
Lat.] To build; to form; to compile ; to consti- || CO/NSULT, kén’-silt, or kén-sdl’, mn. 9. The act 
tute. Boyle. of consulting. Dryden. The eflect of consulting. 
CONSTRU'CTER*, kén-strak’-tar. n.s. He who!| Dryden. A council. Bacon. 
forms or makes. Jolson. al 7° Tam much mistaken if this Word doea not inclino 
CONSTRUCTION, kén-strak’-shin. n.s. Building;|| to the general analogy of accent in dissyllable nouns 
fabrication, The form of building. Shak. The |) and verte, like insult. Poets have used it both ways: 
putting of words, duly chosen, together in such a|| but the accent on the first syllable scems the most 
manner as is proper to convey a complete sense. — = well as the most legitimate pronunciation. 
Locke. The act of arranging terms in the r ; 
order, by disentangling sremsposiions, Shak he || CONSULTA’TION, kén-sdl-ta’-shin. n. s. The act 
sense ; the meaning. Hooker. Judgement ; mental elem, secret deliberation. A council. 
representation. Brown, The manner of describing || Wiseman. A writ whereby a cause, formerly re- 
a figure or problem in geometry.—Constnuctiox || moved by prohibition from the ecclesiastical court 
of equations, is the method of reducing a known || _, 1 the king's court, is returned thither again. Cowel. 
equation into lines and figures, in order to a geo- || CONSU'LTATIVE®, kén-sil’-t-tiv. a. Having the 
ostrical demonstration. ’ : ttle -of consulting. Bp. Bromhall. 
CONSTRUCTIONAL, kén-strik’-shiin-Al. a. Re- || CONSULTER, kén-silf-tdr. 98. 2. ¢. Que that con- 
: : : : ‘ter. || _ Sults or asks counsel, Deut. 
specting the meaning or interpretation. Waler-|| CONSUMABLE, kén-s’-mi-bl. a, Susceptible of 


‘ONSTRU’ * -strdk’- .|| destruction. Wilkins. 
Te fae Cree et ee Oe To CONSUME §, kén-shme’, 454. v. a. [consumo, 
CONSTRU'CTIVELY®, kén-strak/-tiv-lé. ad. By|| Lat.) To wasie ; to spend ; to destroy. Shak. 
construction. The reason why the s in this word is pure, and in 


CONSTRU‘CTURE, kén-strak’-tshire. 461. n.s. consular it takes the aspiration, i#, that in one the 
Pile ; edifice. Blackmore accent is on the syllable begionin with this letter ; und, 


To CONSTRUE$, kén’-str3, or kén/-stir. v. a.|| im the other, on the preceding syllable. | 450. 
[construo, Lat.] To range words in their natural || 7’ CONSUME, kén-sime’. v. mn. ‘To waste away. 


penser interpret ; ; Shakspeore. 
capri ‘3 ee ae See " expuais. sucker. CONSU’MER, kén-si’-mar. n.s. One that wastes, 
yp It is a scandal to seminaries of learning, that the or destroys. Shelton. 


latter pronunciation of this word should prevail there, , ’ t 
Those ain ought to be the guardians of propriety are To CONSU ag Peshonss irae Shak 
mare, 4 . ’ oo be . 
M 


often the pervertors of it. Hence aecidence for acci- fone at e 
dents, prepostor for prepositor, and constur for se, CONSU’MMATE, kén-sdm’-mite. a. Complete ; 
t 


strue : for it must be carefully noted, that this last word || finished. Shakspeare. 

is under a different predicament from those which end || }~~- The propensity of our language to an antepenulti- 
with r and mute ¢: here the vowel u must have its lon ‘mate accentuation of simple words of three syllables 
sound, a8 in the word true: this letter cannot be sun makes us sometimes hear the accent on the first sylla- 
or transposed like ¢ in centre, sceptre, &c. ble of this word; but by no correct speakers, W. 


To CONSTUPRATE 4, kén’-sti-prite. r. a. [con- || CONSU'MMATELY®, kén-stim’-mate-lé. ad. Per- 
st Lat.] To violate ; to debauch. Bal. fectly ; completely. Warton. 
CONST U 





UPRA’TION, kén-sti-pra/-shiin, n. s. Vio- || CONS) MMA'TION, kén-stim-ma’-shan. n. s. Com- 
lation; defilement. Bp. Hall. pletion; perfection. Addison. The end of the 
To CONSUBSI'ST®*, kén-sib-sist’. vn. To exist 


hg system of things. Hooker. Death ; end of 
together. Search. ife. Shaksprare 


i , 

CONSURBSTA/NTIAL 6, kdn-sdb-stin’-shal. a. [eon- || CONSU'MPTION, kén-siim/-shén. 412. n.s. The 
substantialis, Lat.) Having the same essence or|| act of consuming; waste. Locke. The state of 
subsistence. Hooker. Being of the same kind or|| wasting or perishing. Woodward. A waste of 
nature, Hooker. muscular flesh. A disease divided by physicians, 

CONSUBSTA'NTIALIST®, kén-sdb-stin’-shilist. || into several kinds. Quincy. 

n. s. He who believes in consubstantiation. Barrow.|| CONSU'MPTIVE, kén-stim’-tiv. a. Destructive ; 

CONSUBSTANTIALITY, kén-sdb-stAn-shé-Al/-¢- || wasting. Bp. Taylor. Diseased with a consump- 
té. n.s. Existence of more than one, in the same!| tion. Harvey. 
substance. Hammond. Participation of the same ||}CONSU/MPTIVELY*, kén-sim’-tiv-lé. od. In a 
way tending to consumption. Beddors. 

CONSU’M NESS, kén-sdim/-tiv-nés, in. s. A 
tendency to a consumption. 

CONSU ‘TILE, kon-si¥-til, 140. a. [consutilis, Lat.] 
That is sewed or stitched together, Dict. 

To CONT A‘BULATE §, kén-tab/-t-late. ». a. [evs- 
tabulo, Lat.) 'To floor with boards. Gayton. 

CONTABULA’TION,  kén-tab-ii-ld/-shdn. 7m. s. 


ary A floor. 

CONTACT §, kén’-takt. ns. [contactus, Lat.] 
Touch 3 close union. ‘ 

CONT A/CTION, kén-tak’-shin. n. s. The act of 
74 Brown. 

CONTA‘GION §, kén-th’-jé-fin. 542. n. 8. [contagio, 
Lat.] The emission from body to body, by which 
diseases are communicated. t. Infection; prop- 
agation of mischief, or disease. Milton. Pesti- 
lence. Shakspeare. 


nature. 

Tv CONSUBSTA/NTIATE, kbn-sdb-stin/-shé-Ate. 
r. a. To unite in one common substance or nature. 
J mmond, 

To CONSUBSTANTIATE?®, = kdn-sdb-stin’-shé- 
dte. v.n. To profess consubstantiation. Dryden. 
CONSUBSTA’‘NTIATE®, kén-stib-stin’-shé-dte. a. 

United. Feltham. 

CONSUBSTANTIA‘TION, — kén-sdb-stin-shé-d/- 
shfin. 2.s, The union of the body of our blessed 
Saviour with the sacramental element, according 
to the Lutherans. Milton. 

CONSUL §, khn’-sal. n.s. [consul, Lat.] The chief 
magistrate in the Roman republick. Shak. An 
officer commissioned in foreign parts to judge be- 

‘tween the merchants of his nation, and protect their 


commerce. 
CONSULAR, kén/-shi-l&: 452. a. Relating to the ss 


CON 


CON 


(" 559.—Fite, far, fAil, £41 ;—iné, mét ;—pine, pin ;-— 
ee es kdn-ta’-jé-ds, 542. a. Infectious. || CONTE/MPT §, kén-témt’, 412. n.s. [contem 


gen ade thers nlencera kén-th'- 1 n.s. The 

wality contagious, 

Ts CONTAIN, kén-thne’. v. a. 
To hold asa Vessel. St. John. 
Milton. 'To com 3} as a writing. 
restrain; to withhold, S : 

To CONTAIN, kén-thne’. 
pence, 


Cor. 
CONTA INABLE, kén-th’/-nd-bl. a. Possible o be | 


contained. Bow 
To CONT AMIN ATE §, kén-tdm’-@-ndte. or. a.| 
f° ontcunino, Lat.) To defile ; to pollute ; to corrupt 


oy base mixty & 


continco, Lat 

vie srg i 
1 Pet. Ta! 
7 





ra. To live in conti- 


CONTA™MIN ATE® , kéa-tam/-d-nhte. 91. a. Cor- 
rupls luted. 
CONTAMIN ATION, n-th dn. 2. *, Pol- 
tution; defilement, Bp, TTuii 


CONTECK®, kén/t8k. 1 5. 
contention. Spenser, Ob. 
fy ONT EOE EAE kén-ték’-shdn, n.s. [contego, con- | 

tectum, Lat] A covering. Sir 7. Brown, 
CONTE MERATED, kén-ém’-¢-rh-téd., a. {condem-| 
eratus, oa] Violated ; luted, Dict. 
a etd mnt, komen. 411. v. a. [confemno, 
vat, o despise ; to slight. Shakspeare. 
CONTE MNE y wheat! “itr =ain. Hn. 8. 
coulemns 5 & Sco 
To CONTE’ MPERS, 6, ‘koa aben pi. vr. a. 
ro, Lat.] To moderate ; to reduce to a 
| 


ome TEMPERAMENT, a - pte tie. MoS. | 

—— of any quality. De 

2 CON E/MPERATE, them -piir-Ate. va. 
ars melerate ; to te tN 

CONTE MPERA’TION, kdn- le pickidide: n. Ss. | 

The act of diminishing any quality by admixture. | 

of the con! Brown. ‘Proportionate mixture 5 


fale. 
CONTE! /MPLATE §, kbn-tém'-plate. nr. a. fow-| 
templor, Lat.J] To consider with continued ove | 
tion; to study. bWVasts. i 


There is a very prevailing propensity to 
Bhi word with the aceent on the first syllable; a pro- | 
pensity which ought to be checked by every lover e the 
harmony of language. That very singular analogy in 
our tongue, of placing the accent on the last syllable | 
of the verb, _ the firet of the noun, 492, seems to have | 
taken place chiefly for the convenience of forming par-- 
ticiples, adverbs, and verbal nouna; which would be in-, 
harmonious and difficult to eager if the verb = 
the accent on the first syllable. This analogy shou 
teach us to avoid placing the accent on the first syllable 
of this and similar verbs, however we may pronoun 
nouns and adjecti : for, though to eéutemplate, with H 


the accent on the first syllable, ia not of very diMeult 


(ioe contest.) Quarrel ; 


One that 


fomicnes | 
lower de-- 








eyo ‘| 


pronunciation, yet contem = conga ae contemplatingly 
are almost enpronounceable, 

7» CONTE’ vedo kdn-tém/-plite. v. n. To 
muse. Shak 

CONTEMPL "TION, kén-tém-pla'-shiin. 7. s, 
Meditation ; studious th ton any subject. Shak, 
Holy meditation. Shak. The faculty of study, op- 

sect to the power of action. 

NTE MPLATIVE, Btn pl ee a. Given 
ie thought or sul. Denham. loyed in study, 
Boren. Havin wer of meditation. : 

CONTEMPLA VE Y, Mates gtr -lé. ad. 

‘Thoughtfally ; attentively, Juloet 

CONTE’ MPLA TOR, kén-tém’- Wate, 521, ms. 
One employed in study. res 

CONTE’ MPORARINESS*, kén-ém'-pd-ri-ré-nés, 
n, «, Existence at the same point of time. Hovwedl. 

CONTE’ rag ag Pe §, kén-tém'-pd-ri-nd. a. [con- 
temporain, Fr.] Living in the same age. Dryden. 
= at the same time. err Existing at the 

int of time. Locke 

CONTE MPORARY, kbn-idm’-pd-ri-ré. 512. ns. 

= who lives at the same time with another. 


To CONTE/MPORISE, kdn- thin’-pd-rize. 153. va 
To place in the same age. Brown. 


plus, 
Lat.] The act of despising others 5 slight regard 


— ng cerned 
Macc. Offence’in law of various kinds. Black 

GONTEMPTIDLE: kén-tém’-té-b). a. Worthy of 
contempt. ‘aylor. Mera Locke 
Scornful ; Pci os nous. 

CONTE! MPTIBL NESS, vie a ns. 
Meanness; vileness 5 lammond, 

CONTE MPTIBLY, | kts ad. Meanly 
deserving ng comune. 

CONTEMPTUOUS, Kinet, Rady 
Scornful ; 7 to despise 5 insolent. R 

CONTE/MPTUOUSLY, Aherttent uMGhele. ad. 
With scorn; with despite. Shaksperre. 

CONTE MPT UOUSNESS, - kdnctém’-tshi-ds-nds, 

Disposition to contempt, 

To » CONTE'N ND §, kén-ténd’. v.m, [eontendo, Lat.] 
To strive; to struggle, . To vie; to act in 
emulation. Dryden, 

To CONTE’ ND, kén-ténd’. ra. To dispute any 
thing ; to contest. Dryden 

cor ohana 73h kén-tén’-dant, ns Antagonist; 

CONTI ENDER, kon-tdn’ dr. n. s, Combatant ; 
mith pion. 

CONTENT §, Kien a. [eontentus, Lat.] Satis- 
fied so as not to ocomet. arate: Satisfied so’ as 


ToC » CONTE: NT, Meda. v. nun eee SO as to 
stop complaint; to ase without complete li- 
fication. Si Pxidey Te plese atify. Shek. 

CONTENT. gcd ne &. ‘Me rate happiness, 
Shak, Satisfaction i ina thing unexami 
That which is ‘can ie — Shak. Ex- 
tent city. lamentiary expression 

tor thane wis are in fevour of the subject proposed, 
ae That which is comprised in a writing; as, 
the contents of a aon. Si 9" In this 
sense it is used only in the plural, : then it is 
sometimes neve on the first syllable, 493. W] 

CONTENT ATION, reg n.s. Satis- 
faction; content. Ob. J. 

| CONTE’ NTED, kbna kdb, part.a. Satisfied; not 
demandin 

CONTE'N EDLY*, Katy Bb ad. Ina quiet, 
easy, or sati ner, Shelton. 

CONTE NTEDNESS, dia, n.s. State 
of satisfaction in any lot. Bp. Hall. 

PONTE eSEULM, kén-tént'-fll. a. “Perfectiy con- 
tent 

ia a eh kén-tén/-shin. 7. s. 
oe — contest. Shak, 

zeal ; ardour. Holder. 

CONTENT OUS, kdn-tén’-shiis. a. Quarrelsome ; 

iven to debate. 

CONTENTIOUS Jurisdiction. A court which has 
a power to judge = es differences be- 
tween contending 

gerevsdal oh basolatcmte , pe a owe Oa ad. Per- 
versely 5 Brown. 

CONTE'N NPIOU: UNESS, kén-tén’-shis-nés, on. s. 
Proneness to contest; perversencss; 


ness. Flerbert. ; 
CONTE/NTLESS, kén-tént’-lés. a. Discontented. 
Sha 
00! INTLY®, Pony iP ad. In a contented 


‘Beaumont and 
CONTE! NTMENT, ae ee n, §. Acquies- 
cous See plenary satisfaction. Hooker, Grati- 
t 
CONTE RMINABLE*, kén-tér’-min-4-bl. a. [eon- 
termino, Lat.] Capable of the same bounds, Sir 


H. Wotton 

CONTE/RMINATE*, kén-tér’-ntn-Ate. a. That 
which hath the same bounds, 23. Jonson. 

CONTE’ RMINOUS, kdnvtdr-adne, a. {contermi- 


| beeen teats be Lice -ntAn fect [con- 


CONTERRA‘NEOUS, kén-tér-rd/-né-ts 
ERATION", kbe-stecte-€ staf, = ‘& 


a 


contentio, 
mulation. 


us, Lat.} Of the same earth or country. 
CONTE 


CON 
—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tab, 


CON 
ball ;—4il ;—pdind ;—thin, Tris. 


con and tesseratus, Lat.) Assemblage ; collection. ; CONTINUALLY, kén-tin’-d-Al-l4. ad. Without 


. O. 
To CONTE/ST §, kén-tdst’. eh v. a. [contester, Fr.] 
To dis e; to litigate. 
ToCO clga a ne 
tend. hadi 
CONTEST, Miibe/-ahan bt ay 
CONTE/STABLE, kén-tés'-ta-bl. a! Disputable ; 
controvertible. 
CONTE’ STABLENESS, kdn-tés’-ta-bl-nés. n. «. 
Possibility of contest 
CON A/TION, kén-tés-th/-shdn. n. 5. The act 


eT ka ht n. 8. Testi- 
CONTE TINGLY®: hove ibeeadat ng: sng 2. ad, In a con- 
CONTETSTLESS®, idler ids a. Not to be dis- 

PONTE NG, kin kbu-téks’, v. a. [contexo, pp kg 


weave cat ee eee parts. 


CONTEXT, kbn/-tékst, 494, ns, The general series 


ofa discourse ; tae portsed ten Hiepmayas (hat precede 
and follow the sentence quoted, Hammond 
CONTE/XT, kbu-tékst’, a. Knit together ; firm. 


To CONTEXT*, kbn-tékst’ To knit together. 
0 n- .v.a. To knit 
Sunius. 


CONTE’XTURAL*, kén-téks’-tshi-ral. a. Relating 
to the human frame. Smith 

CONTEXTURE, kdn-téks’-tshdre. 461.n.s. The dis- 

— of parts one amongst others; the system. 


CONTIGNA’TION, kén-tig ak ie. n. 8. contig 
—_— ha) A frame of pend ned oes 

otton, Framing a fabric of w Burke. | { 

CON etigUTt, kbn-té-gh'1¢. n.s. Actual con-/ 






wen. oy ore to 
to emulrte. Shaks 
n. s. Dispute ; di 


3 


C 
CONTTGUOUS}, kAndg’-b-Bs. a (comicws, Lat. 35 


en so as to touch; Z upon each othe 
CONTFGUOUS LY, bin-dg'2-< teds-le. ad. Without 
any interveni 


CONTI’ PVGUOUSNESS, kén- bteols ns. Close 


connexi 
CONTINENCE, kén’-té-nénse, Jn. s. Restraint ; 
CONTINENCY, kbn’té-nén-sé.$ “cominand of 
one’s self, Dryden. os of lawful pleasure. 
Gree. Chastity in By. Shak, Moderation 
- lawfol pleasures. Taylor. Continuity ; un- 
terrupted course. vliffe. 
CONTI VENT §, ei a pommnegg er 
Chaste; abstemious in lawful easures. : 
Roursionl aoocale: Shak. Continuous; con- 


Brerewood. Shakspeare. 
CONTINENT, wees ate ae: gs, Land not disjoint- 
ed by the sea grt - mae That 
thi 
kbreid-ndnt’ Al. a. Res 
y the continent af 


whieh contains a ny 
CONTINE'NTAL*, 
a continent 5 urope. 


Barke. 

CONTINENTLY®, kén/-té-nént-lé. ad. Chastely. 
Martin. 

Te OSETHGE, emai v, n, [contingo, Lat,] 


To touel 
CON AORENC he dnt Arse. ag s. The qual- 
ity of a 


CONTINGENCY, ore Ered 


ing 


peg l- ntal possibility. _—. 
of reachi Mia or touching. 
CONTUNGEN kén-tin’jént. a. Falling out by 
— ’ Dependent upon an uncertainty. 


Biockst 
CONTINGENT, kén-tin’ va. ns. A thing in the 


hands of chance. Grew. A proportion that falls to 
ren upon a division 
CONTIN NGE 


TLY, kbn-du’- jent-ld. ad. Accident- 

ly; without any settled rule. 

ce NT PNUAL, kdn-Ga’-d-8l. a. Incessant, Proverbs. 
fla law.) A contin claim is made from time to | 


tiroe, within every year ond day. Covel. il 


panes without interruption. Bacon. Without 
CONT INUAL NESS, k6n-tio/-d-Al-nds. m.s, Per 


manence 

CONTINUANCE, kén-tin’-d-Anse. n. 5. Succession 
uninterrupted, 4. Addison, Permanence in one state. 
Sidney. Abode in a place. Duration, Shak. Per- 
severance, yal ion of time, Psalm, 
> CONTINU ATE 

To CONT NUATES, | kén-tin’-d-Ate. v. a. To join 


close 
CONTINGATE: Ma kdb, 91. a. Immediately 
united, Hooter.” Uninterrupted. 
SS ae ife-thy/h-hte-i2. With con- 
CONTINUATION, aint ble n. 8, Pro- 


succession Un ed. Ray. 
CONTI'NUATIVE, ett dy. n.s, Perma- 
hence or duration. Watts. A grammatical con- 


cONTINUATOR, Me cafpentertnder 621, tae s. He | 


that continues or succession. 
To CONTINUES, Non-tin’-a. v. n. [continuo, ao, Len} 
oS ee ee St. Matt. To 
to be durable. 1 Sam. "ip ageagy Se. John, 
T C CONTINUE E, kén-tn’-’. v. a. To protract. 
. To unite without a ches or intervening 


ance. Brown 

CONTI NUEDLY, " kén-tin’-b-€d-8, ad, Without 
ares Norris 

CONTINUER, kbnethy ddr nS, Maries es borer 
of rance. Shak. who continues in the 
same state. Hammond. 

CONTINUITY, kén-té-nd’-4-18. n. s. [continuatus, 
Lat.] Connexion uninterrupted ; cohesion, Bacon. 
Thad texture or cohesion of the parts of an animal 
body, aye destruction of which is a solution of con- 


timeity. Joos, 

ONTENUOL kén-tin’-i-ds. @. [contineas, Lat.) 
Joined together without the intervention of any 

space. Newton. 

CONTORSION®. ree agile ee 

To CONTORT §, kén-tért’. v. a, [contortus, Lat.] 
To twist; to writhe., Milton 

CONTO'RTION, kén-t6e-shin, ns. Twist; wry 


CONTO UR kdn-t8r. om. s. {Fry The outline ; 
the line by which gd figure is defined or termi- 
nated, Drummond 

CONTRA. A Latin prepcenin, nest in compo- 
rd gger ep signifies aga 

ag ba ery §, kén’ Wri thed. 524. a. [contre- 
bando, 1 ae bos ; illegal. Dryden 

cONTILABA ND¢®, kén‘-trA-band, n. 3. lilegal traf- 

c 
sede sebahe ngemece tas kén’-tri-bind, v.¢. To im- 


contRat prohibited 

ABANDISTS, kén‘-trA-bain-dist. n.s. He 
who trafficks ill 

To CONTRA'CT Ratrhke, va. ae, Lat.] 


To draw into less co sag Donmw. ‘To lessen. 
Gov. of the Te draw the parts of any 
Donen together. hlton. To make a bargain. 


To betroth ; to affiance. Shak. ‘To pro- 
cure ; to bri ; to incur. K. Charles, To epito- 


mise 

To CO WTRACE, kdn-trakt’, vom. To shrink up, 
Artuthnot. ‘To ain. 'To bind by promise of 
marriage. Bp. _ 

ds ekg kéo-trake’. part, a. Affianced ; con- 


CONTRACT, bn ard. 492. nos. A bargain; a 


compact, Temple, Anactof betrothment. A writ- 
in which the terms of a bargain are included. 
ae. 


oer Mr. Nares, in his English Orthoépy, page « 338, has 

very proper! ortticlend r. Johneon's ohservation an 

this wank, where be yi, “DM. Johnson has accented 

& this word on the Ie Tat yitahin, and fas subjoined this 

* rormark— anciently accented on tho first.” [tia evi- 

“dont that the whole article should he reversed: the 
231 


| 


CON 


CON 


TT 
i (C7 559.—Fite, far, Chil, fat ;j—mé, mét —plne, pin ;— _ 


“ word should stand with the accent on the first, and the , 
“remark should be— anciently accented on the Inst.” 


uo Be tame aes Be een eae tS eee ree 


first. A 
‘The justnoss of these chewrvations will appear from the | CO(NTRAMURE, kén-tri-milre’. n.s. 


quotations : 

“ ‘This is the hand which, with a vow'd contra‘et, 

% Was fast belock'd in thine.” Shakspeare, 

“T did; and his contra'et with lady Lucy, 

“ And his contraict by deputy in France. 
But that the accent should now be placed on caet first syl- 
lable needa no proof 
analogy of dissyllable nouns and verbs of the same form. | 
4h. 


tracted manner. 

a em 
tracti 

pase RACTIBE LITY, kén-trdk-té-bil'-448, x. 

Possibility of being contrac’ 

CONTRA CTIBLE , kbuetrdk tbl. a, Capable of | 
contraction, Arbed! 

CONTRA‘CTI BLENE! ESS, kSe-rik'-<bi-ats, n. 
The quality of suffering contraction, Dict. 

CONTRACTILE, kén-trak’=il. "19, 140. a. Having 

the power of coatraction. Arbut 

contr RACTION, idwardi’-abdnen n, s. The act o 
contracting or shorteni ortening. Pope. Shrinking nd 
shrivelling. Arbuthnot. state of on The! 
ed, or drawn into a narrow = ss. The 
reduction of ~ vowels or syllables to one. Abbre- | 
viation ; as, The writing is Cot contrartions 

CONTRACTOR, oo s. One of the! 
parties to a coniract or bargai a as 

To CONTRADVCT §, kén- trd-dkt contra- 
dico, Lat.] ‘To assert the contrary yy what has) 
been — Dryden, ‘To be contrary to; to op-| 


CON iRADICTER, kén-rtakdr. n.s. One ua 
nan: an Aviife 
CON’ SNTRADICTION, k kdn-tri-dik’-shdn. n.s. Verbal 
opposition. Ailton, Opposition. Heb. Inconsis- | 
tency with itself; Secomgrey in words or thoughts. | 
Milton. Coutrariety in thought or effect. Sid-| 


CONTRADI'CTIONAL®, kén-tri-dik’-shin-4l. a. | 
Incousistent. Milton 

CONTRADICTIOUS, kdn-tr-dik’-shis, a. Filled 
with yt tpg More. Inclined to contradict. 


i. ite to, Collier 
COnTRADIC ¢ SOCRNESS, kén-trl-dik/-shiis-nés, 
nu. &. Tuconsistency ; contrariety to itself, Norris, 
CONTRADECTORILY, kbn-tri-ik’-tfr-t- ie, ad, | 

inconsistently with himself. 
CONTR ADI CTORINESS, | hen ntrdedik’-thr-d-nds. 


s, Opposition in the hi degree. Baxter, 
CONTRADICTORY, Winegard a, Op- 
posite to; inconsistent witl | 
CONTRADICTORY, Konctrkcdk 8 ns. A 
a ge which opposes another in all its terms, 


CONTRADISTINCT®, kOn-tri-dis-tingkt’, a. Dis-| 
nguished Sy coeane alities, Smith. 

CO ONTRADI TENCTION, kén-tri-dis-ting’-shain. 

= n. 8. Distinction by opposite qualities, Glan- 


CONTRADISTYNCTIVES, kbn-trft-dls-tingk’-tv. | 


a. That which marks contradistinction. Farris. 





but the general ear, and the general | 


CONTR ACTEDLY®, Kbntrik’aéd-8.ad. Ina con- on 


Ptr kOnetrdk’-tdd-nés, ns. Con-| 
1c NTRAREGU LA/RITY, kén-tra-régi-ldr'448. 


[contremur 

Fr.) — out wall built about the main wall of a 
CONTRANATURAL®, oa go et 4. 

oe ite to nature ; unnatural, Bp. 
ce PRANPTENCY, kén-tri- sitimats n. 8. [con- 

tra and igre Lat.] Reaction ; a resistency against 
CONTRA RAPOSETION, kdn-tra-pd-zish’-an, ns. A 
over against. Potter 
APU NTIST®, kén-tré-pan’-tist, n. 8. [con- 
trappunto, pn) One’ who is skilled in counter- 


n, &. Contrariety to rule. Norris 
«| CONTRARIAN, kén-tri!-rd-dint. a. [omrereet, 
nconsisient 5 opposit ant carson, 
| CONTRARIES, howatrhrin. 94. 4 a 


tions which destroy each other, Watts 
"| cONTRARIETY, kdn-trd-r¥-048. 2. 5. Rey 


nance 5 Hooker. gpg arp ‘ 
| CONTRA’ ILY, he “trii-ré-1é, In a@ manner 


contrary. In different directions. Lae 


ooo This and the a word are, by Dr. piprey seh ac- 
cented on the second sylinble ; no doubt frum the ha 
ness that must necessarily arise from placing the ero 
on the first, when so many unaccen — les are to 
succecd. But if harmony were to take place, we — 
never suffer the stress on the first syllable of contrar 
from which these words are formed; but that once 
mitted, a it invariably is by the best spoakors, we 
should cross the most uniform analogy of our language, 
if we accented the adverb differently from the substan- 
tive and the a preted and therefore, however harsh 
they may sound, these words must necessarily have the 
necent on the first syllable —See Contaany. IF. 


|} CONTRA‘RINESS, kén'-tri-ré-nés. n.s. Contra- 


Dict. 
CONTRA'RIOUS, ny Repugnant the 
one to the other. Sir T Elyot. 
got age or erica kbn-tra/-rb-ts-Ié. ad, Con- 
trari 


Shakspenre. 
| CONTRARTS ISE, —— per ad. Converse - 


Oppositely, 

CONTRA ARY $, Ncbu!-arkere. 
ee ; 

Matt. 
26> The aceent is invariably placed on the first sylinble 
of this word by all correct spenkers, and as constantly 
removed to the second by the illiterate and vulgar. 
When common cars refuse a sound, it isa strong pre- 
suroption that that sound ia not agreeable tothe general 
harmony of the Innguage. The learned often vitiate 
the natural taste for their own Iangnage by an affectet 
veneration for others; while the illiterate, by a kind 
of vernacular instinct, fall into the most analogical pro- 
nunciation, and such as is most suitable to the general 
turn of the language. Anciently this word, as appenrs 
by the poets, was most commonly pronounced y the 
learned, a3 it is now by the vulgar, with the accent on 
the second syllable; but nothing can be now more firm- 
established than the accent on the first syllable, aod 
ie other pronunciation must be scrupulously avoided. 


contrarius, Lat.] 
contradictory, Dar ‘ies. Inconsistent. 
Adverse ; in an opposite direction. St 


—Soe ConPnarity. 


CONTRARY, kén’-tri-ré. n. s. A thing of opposite 


To CONTRADISTINGUISH 6, kén-tri ~is-ting’- oualities, Shak, A proposition contrary to some 
gwish. v, a. [contra and distingnish.] To distinguish || other. Locke. — On the contrary, Tu oppasition ; 
not simply by differential, but by opposite qualities. || on the other side. OR hal To the contrary. Toa 
Pearson. contr pu ». Stilling fleet. 

CONTRAFITSSURE, k6n-tra-fish’-shire, 450, 452. fae ARY, kén‘-tr-ré. va. se eotanee, Fr.] 


n.s, A crack of the skull, in the same part where 
the blow was inflicted, is called fissure ; but, if in 
the contrary part, contrafissure. Wiseman. 
CONTRAINDICANT®, kén-tri-in’ <Jé-ként. - s, 
— va and indicans, Lat] A symptom forbidding , 
¢ usial treatment of the disorder, Burke. { 
ToCONTRAUNDICATE §,k6n-tri-in’-dé-khte.v.a. | 
f ~ontra and indico, 7 
‘ar symptom or meth 
ceneral tenour of the malady. 
CONTRAINDICA’TION, 





of cure, contrary to the 
Harvey 
bn- th dncde- kA’ -shiin. | 


CONT Rar RY- 


CONTRAST §, 


3 to contradict. Lat 
MINDED*, kénctrdb-mlnd’-Bd. a. 
Of a different opinion. Bp. Hall 

én'-trist. n. s. [eontraste Fr.] Op- 
position and dissimilitude of figures, by which one 
— to the visibility or effect of another. 


To point out some pecu-| 73 CONTRAST, kén-trast’. r. a. To place in ih 


position, so that one figure shows 
vantage. To show another tone to spueaee 
by its colour or situation. 


ns. Au indication or symptom, which forbids that )| CONTRATE/NOR®, Mba ae dr. n. 5. [In um- 





CON 


CON 


—nd, mive, ndr, ndt ~—thbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


sick. ~~ ve hesgener yeh on —s 3 


coxr RAVALLATION, Sea pe val- Tishée. n. 3. 
contra lo, Lat.) The fortification thrown up 


Sri a city, to hinder the sallies of the garrison. 
To yee Lan Te een edgar nv. a. [contre 
and venso, ENER espn 0 baffle. Johnson. 
CONTRAVENE prukelcle: sa lee whe 
co TKAVE NEION, kdn-tri-vén’-shan. n. s. Op- 


CONTRAVERSIONS, Kbetrbvdr-adn. m6, A 
turning to the ite side. 
CONTE ATE RA Ke Kbneyerd n, 8, A spe- 
cies of 
CON TRECTA'TION, Mchn-trdk-th/-shdn, n. 8. [con- 
one Lat.) A touching or handling. Ferrand. 
ONTRI'BUTARY, Pe trib/-d-ta-ré. a. Paying 
“chee to the same sovereign. Glanville. 
i CONTRIBUTE 6, kén-trlb’~ite. v. oe 
7o CONT ive to some common stock 


obit Rion, kbn-tré-biv-shin. n. s. The act 
of promoting some 2 in conjunction, That 


which is given by se hands for some common 
. — t which is  Falalapeere support 

of an army ivin in a coun 
CONTRIBUTIVE, kén-tri: wb-tiv. a. That which 


— = rpose in concurrence with other 


motiv ‘aylor 
CONTRI’ RUBUTOR. ke kbn-rib/istr he n, s, One 
that bears ‘it in some common . Shak. 
CONTRIBUTORY, ibe ated 3 512. a, Pro- 
moting the same end. Chapman, 
To CONTRUSTATE §, ii er aite. vm = 
to, Lat.] To make sorro’ Ob. J. 
CONTRISTA’TION, kos She aieak’akthg. w.0, The eet 
of makin ng sad ; heaviness of heart. Bacon, Ob. J. 
CONTRITE$, kén/-trhte. 140. a. [contritus, Lat.] 
Braised; much worn. Worn with sorrow; harass- 
ed with the sense of guilt; penitent. Sh 
Thia word Lit to have the accont on the Jast ayl- 
able, both as it isan adjective, from which = formed 
the abstract sobatantive contriteness, and as the accent 
on the first syllable has a tendency to anertes the é in 


the Inst. 140. Accordingly, Dr. Jobnaon, Mr. Scott, and 
Bailey, place the accent on the last syllable; but ij 
Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr, Elphinston, Dr. Ash, W. 


Johnston, Perry, Buchanan, and Eatick, place it on the 
first, with unquestionably the best usage on their 
side. WF. 

CONTRITELY ¢, kén’-trite-lé. ad. Penitently. 

I~ As the adjective contrite, though contrary to analo- 
gy, seems to prefer the accent on the first syllable ; 
contritely and contriteness must necessarily have the 
accent on the came syllable.—Seo Contnranizty. IF. 


CONTRI'TENESS, kén’-trhte-nés. n. s. Contrition. 


Dict. 
pgp oh clang kén-trish’-{n. n. s. The actof, grind. | 
. Newton, Penitence ; sorrow for sin; tel the, 
strict sense, the sorrow which — from th 
sire to please God, distinguished from attrition, or 
— repentance produced by dread of hell. 


CONTRIVABLE, kdn-trl’-va-bl. a. Possible to be 
lanned. Wilkins. 

NTREVANCE, kén-trl-vinse. n. s, Contriving ; 

the thing contrived. Wilkins. Scheme } 

Glanci A couceit; a plot; an artifice. 


den, 
To CONTRIVES, kbn-trlve’. rv. a. [controuver, Fr.] 
To plan out ; to ex — Shak. To wear away. 


contero, contri, 1 Spenser. 
To cata bint ates . v. n. To form or de- 
CONTRIVEMENT, kin-trive’-miot. x. 2. Inven- 
gape ag kén-trl-var. 98. n. s. An inventor ; 


schemer. . 
CONTROL, kdn-trdll’, 406, n.s. [contre, role, Fr.] 
A register or account ry by another officer, that 


VBUTE, kdn-trib’-dte. v. 2. To bear al 


i 


each may be exomined by the other. Cheek ; 

straint. Waller. Power; superintendence. 
To CONTROL, kbn-trdll’. 406. v2. (contreroller, old 
Fr.] To keep under ge @ counter reckoning. 


kadai ody looker. ‘To overpower 5 

CONTRO’LLABLE, kén-trdll’-4-bl. a. Subject to 
control. South. 

CONTRO'LLER, kén-trdJl’-dr. n.s, A superinten- 


dent. a. 

CONTROLLER! ERSHLIP, kén-trdll’-dr-ship. n. s./The 

ice of a 

CONTROLMENT, ‘kdn-trdll-mént. 1. s. Superin- 
tending or restraining. Sir M. s. Restraint. 
Davies. Opposition ; confutation. Hooker, Re- 
sistance ; hostility. Sh hakspeare. 

CONTROVERSARY®, kén-trd-vér'-sh-ré, a. Dis- 


Pe any 
RO segs, kén/-trd-vérse. mn, s. [contro- 
verse, old @; controversy, Spenser, 
To CO'NTRO FERSE®, kén‘-tréevérse. v.a. To dis- 
aad to debate. Hooker. Sce To ConTRo- 
CONTROVERSIAL, kdn-trd-vér'-shal. a, Dispu- 
tatious. Jer 
CONTROVE/RSIALIST*, —_kén-trd-vér’-shAl-Ist. 
n, s, One who is engaged i in literary war; a dis- 
putant. Abp, Newcome—This is a modern word; 
and it is curious to observe, that heretofore it was 
controverser, controversor, and controverter, and even 
-asvadeale gga none of which have hitherto 


been 
CONTROVE ERSER®, 
CONTROVERSOR*, 


A disputant ; a controvertist. Mountagu. 
CONTROVERSY. kdw/-trd-vér-sé, n.s, Dispute ; 
law. Deut. 


e@; commonly in ining. Hooker, A suit in 
quarrel. Opposition ; enmity. 
CONTROVERSY- WRITER®, kn’-trd-var-sh-ri'- 
tir, as s A controversialist, or controvertist. Bp. 


To CON TROVERT §, kén/-trd-vrt. v. a, 
verto, Lat. hare debate ; to dispute any 


cONTROVENTERe, ane aa ey a 
fant 

Legg aba RTIBLE, k6n-trd-vért'-é-bl. a, Dis- 
1 
NTROVERTIST kén’-trd-vér-tist. 2.2. Dispu- 


oun a man Lencaged in itera in literary Beebe Tillotson. 
NTUMA‘CIOU ds. a. Obstinate ; 


3 inflexible. he hie 
att ata k n-th-md'-shds-lé. ad. Ob- 


43 kdn’-trd-vars-dir. Sms 


contro- 
ing in 


C 


wioeete> inflexib it 

socal | chong — ee 
s. Obstina Wiseman. 

CONTUMACY §, arty prigar sng n.s. [contumoci 


Lat.] Obstinacy ; erseness. Milton. wall 
disobedience to any lawful summons or judicial or- 


CONTUMELIOUS, kdn-ti-mé’-l4-ds. a. Reproach- 
fal ; Shakspeare. Inclined to utter reproach, 
or practise — Gov, of the i, roduc 


f 
CONTI NrUMELIoUst tide 1a: hei od 


achfilly 
cor SAU LIOOSNESS, Kén-th-md/-1d-ds-nds. 


CONTUMELY), Won-themb. 1. 5 [contumelia, 
Lee t.] § rings = oman, bitterness of 

To langeare 5 prone Kha-thedt va. Kcontundo, La] 
fri a} to beat together. Gayton. The 

To CONTU'SES, kép-thze’. 437. v.a. [contus.t, 
Lat.) To beat together; to bruise. To 
pases te the flesh without a hom of the continuity, 

CONTUSION, kéu-tiy-zhdn. 2.s. The act of beat- 


ing or bruising. The state of being beaten or 
bruised. Boyle. hea Shakspeare. 


' 
| 


: 


CON 


CON 
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CONUNDRUM, kd-ndn’-drim, n.s. A low jest; a 


sembly, A contract for a lime, previous to 


2 definit 

FNC Sante Kte’-d-ell-bl. @. Liable to be tried CONVENTIONAL, kén-véw’-shdin-Al. a. Stipulat- 
or j "Barlow. on by 

USANCE i -kbn'-h-slase. [See Cooxrzance. axe] CONVENT ONARY, kis Roacedvahtin ord, a. Ad 


n. 5. conocer} Cognizance ; notice ; know! 
edge, A law term. 
Perhaps it may be pleaded by the gentlemen of the 
w,that thie isthe word they use instead of cogni- 
cance, consequently, that the charge against t 
of mmatilaiing the that word falls to the — 
may be answered, that the second syllables of these 
words are so different as to leave us in no doubt which 
they make use of ; and that the words cognizable, 


cusation. JF. 


CO/NUSANT®, kbn‘-d-sint, «. Knowing. Hale. 
CONVALE’SCENCE, kdbn-vi-ls’-sdnse. 
CONVALE’ SCRNCY. | kbn-va-lés’-s8n-sé. 
n. s. Renewal ith. Donne, 
CONVALESCENTS, kén-vi-lés’-sént. a. [conva- 
— Lat.] Recovering ; returning to a state of 


health 
CONVE'NABLE, Cos’ an tl. a. [Fr.] Consistent 
to, Spenser. That 


with ; 


510. 


nitor, and cognizee, goed age oe by them withont 
the g, are sufficient of the juatness of the ac- |! 


CONVE/RGING, kén-vér’. 
CONVE/RGIN 
apie gage tine deb - * Qualified for 


CONVENTIONIST®, Lon id-vd-shdu-bt ita 


who makes a contract or 
CONVE'NTUAL, rat Mubcdi. a, Bel a. Belonging to 


monastick. yliffe. 
But it || CONVENTUAL, Sey Sekai’ x (Oak ek 


lives in a convent. 


Addison. 
eh her aden | ae v.n, [convergo, Lat.] 


as 


To 
CONVE’ aces ent | a, Tending to one 


conversation. — ht is 


sometimes written conversible 


Mn 
CONVE RSABLENESS, bicevoead bode ne 


aa of being a pleasing companion ; flu- 
CONVE RSABLY, kbn-vér’-sh-blé. ad. In a conver- 


sable manner. 
may be con- || CONVE/RSANT, , Kb -ver-chint, or kén-vér’-siint. @ 


ainted with. Hooker. Having intercourse 


To CONVE/NE$, kdn-véne’. vm. . Lat. 
To ; 10 ate, Boy — le _ =] a rea Joshua. Relating to ; concern- 
semble for an wecLaggealt ages all | 8 There are such considerable authorities for a of 
To CONVENE, kén-véne’. v.a. To © together these pronunciations as reader a decision on that g 
yr — Clarendon, To summon judicially. H _ ——. Dr. san, ms sh, Dr. Kecrick, 
rr hanan, 4 . the accent on 
CONE! /NER®, oo n.s. One who assem- the second Hable ; and Mr. ky, ag Johnston, and 


bles with others for busi 


CONVENIENCE, kén- i akten, n.s. Fitness ; 
CONVE'NIENCY. kbn-vd-nd-2n-sh. y. 
Perkins. jousness; ease. Cause 
of ease ; accommodation "Wilkins. Fitness of 


time or 


CONVE! NENT | kbn-ve-nd-dnt, a. [conveniens, 


CON MIENTLY. tbe nd ba ad. Commo- 
diously ; without difficulty. Shakspeare.  Fitly, 


Wilkins. 
CONVE'NING®*, kén-vé/-ning. n. 2. Convention ; 
the act of coming together. fone. Charles, 
CONVENT}. Kn veut. nm. &. feoments at] An 
amit religious persons; a mon 
A rel ious besosy on ebay it mmnnatary 3 
: ell 


Aa| , 


ddison, 
To CONVENT, knw 492. v.a. To call before | 


Shakspea 
roto NVENT yE'NT’, kb. v.n. To meet ; to con- 
Fletcher. 


CONVENTICLE, Be kbnerday 18-k. n. Sp egy 
dum, Lat.] Au caer ag ; pe aga” Svife An ac 
asseanbly for worship : used in a 
er, A Secret assembly. seaipeere. ay Bn 


bly, in contempt, After 
Or [o the first edition of this (Wathen nt tcp I 
qt ape 
the firet « as [ appre was more 
ble to polite usage. though lesa agreeable to naree 
than hee accent on the second; but, from a farther in- 
guity, and a review of the authoritics for both, T am 
serena persnaded in favour of the latter accentuation. 
former we have Sheridan, Ash, W. Jobnaton, 
and Entick; and for the latter Dr. Johnson, Kenrick, 
Nares, Scott, Perry, Buchanan, and ¥ The other 
accentuation seems chiefly adopted by , who 
should not be deprived of their pelniten of al thering the | 
feconts of somo words to 
voree : 


Entick, accent the ‘first. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott 
place it on both, and consequently leave it andecided. 
Analogy seems to demand the streas on the second eylla- 
ble; perhaps not so mach from the relation the word 
bears to the verb to comvérse —since it ony possibly be 
derived from the noun eénverse, :49%/—as from rom the very 
general rule of aecenting words of three syllables, thet 
are not simples in our language, on the secoud sylinble 
when two consonants oceur in the middle. This rule, 
however, is frequently violated in favour of the antepe- 
oultimate pe (the favourite accent of our Jan- 


guage,) as in ndite, amnesty, character, cénrer- 
tite, ancestor, wistrate, prétestont, &e. 5 aad, where 
there is bat one eet in the middle, nothing is 


more common than to the accent of the <a 
verb neglected, and the —— noun adoptin, 
antepeaultimate accent. us the words Cenjeent, 

provi &c., are not accented like the 
verbs confide , &ec. &c., but are considered as 
simples, and fo “tat the 


ral ‘rule; which is, that all 
simples of ae lables, with but one consonant in 
the mi: have the accent on 


the first, and that the 
vowel in this syllable ia chert. 503. Upon the whole, 
therefore, since authorities are so equal and analogy so 
precarious, usage must be the umpire; and my observa- 
tion fails me if that which may be called the 
os not decide in favour of the accent on the first sylla- 
ny. 


CONVERSA’TION, kon-vér-sh’-shdn. n.s. Familiar 


discourse ; chat ; a hg Discoursin 
upon oe su Commerce ; intercourse ; fami 
iarity. Behaviour. 1 Peer. Practical 


habies . paon Commerce with a different sex. 


I 
| CONVERSA/TIONED®, kém-vér-sh-shiind. pert. a. 





“ For ‘twere a ain to rob them of their oo 


- id CONVE'NTICLE®,  anvbetab td. v.n. To be-/ 


to a conventicle. 


| 
| 


cor E/NTICLER, kén-vén’-tik-Wir. ». s. One that | 


coqnete private and untawful assemblies. Dry- 


CONVENTIONS, kOn-vén'-shin, n. s. 


Lat.] The act of coming together. Boyle. An as 


| 


[conrentio, i} 


(CON VERSAZIO N NE, bin 


Acquainted with the manner of acting in common 
li Tay and Fletcher ad 


OONVERERTIVE, kbn-vér'-si-tly, a. Relating to 


not contemplative. W% — 
(ital a 
ta 


' ToCO: VERSE LS kbn-verse’ rt. =< ‘[eomversor, Lat] 
To cohabit with ; to hold intercourse with. Addi- 
son. To be acquainted | with. Shak. ‘To convey 
the thoughts reciprocally in talk. Milton. ‘To dis- 


course familiarly upon an anarpag Dryden. To 
have commerce with a di 


commerce with men ; 


CONVERSE, kén’-vérse. re a Conversation. 


Swift, Acquaintance ; familiarity. Glanville. [In 
geometry.) A ition is said 10 be the converse 
of another, whea, afler ee a conclusion from 





CON 


CON 


—v, = nér, ndt ;—tabe, tab, bill ;—4ll ;—pddad ;—thin, THis. 


ee tien before cone ~rdrva to pen § ol 
it what had been supposed. C 

&y- It is highly Lowey that Space seis was an- 
ciently pronounced like the verb, with the accent on the 


syllable; but nothing is now better established 
than the aceent on the first. Even the line of Pope, 


“ Generous céncerse ; a soul exempt from pride—" 


of thin word with the accent on the first syllable 
— this cannot with propriety be read other- 


CONVERSELY, abe wire! 18. ad. With change of 
CONVERSION. Lt iaelc dikes. « Chinekabens 


state into another. Bacon. 
tion to grace, from a bad to a holy life 


from one religion to another. Acts. The inte 
change of terms in an yy; eer as, no virtue is 
rire; no vice is virtue, Chambers.—Convers' oN 
ts —— [in algebra,] is the pave af ac- 


ion into an in 

CONVE IVE, kén-vér’-siv. a. Conversable. 

To CONVERT §, kén-vért’, va. [converto, Lat.] 
To change into another substance. Burnt. To 
change from one religion to another. He 
To tum from a bad to a good life, Jur zs. To 
turn towards any point. Brotwen. To app y to any 
use, Issiah. ‘To change one proposition into an- 
other. Hale. ‘To turn into another age. B. 


To CONVERT, kSn-vért’, r.n. To undergo a 
CONVERT, hrf vért sche vs. A person converted 
CONVERTER, Kl covert ro n. 8. that makes 
CONVERTIMILITY i bbe-viinslbh’-o.4b. n.s. The 


ont of bein x 
RTIBL LE Lon vBc-tkbl e, Bos a. Susceptible of 
“ebnnge. a Ww —— oe alike as that 
‘ used for the other. Locke. 
CONVERTIBLY. kén-vér’-td-blé. ad, Reciprocal- 
ly; sb ainterchange of terms. 


Sout 
ay ye _——o 156, - n.s. [con- 


CONVEX §, kines. a. [conve-rus, Lat. ] Rising || 7% 
a a jar } Opposite to concave. Dry- 


convex, kén’-véks. a.s. A convex body. Afil- 
CONVEXED, kén-vékst’. 359. part. a. Formed con- 
Cc ONVEREDLY, kdn-vék/-s@d-lb. 364. ad. In a 


CONV Ere, Wa-cthe $e. n.s. Protuberance 
ar 
CONVE XLY, -kbn-véks’-Ié. ad. In a convex form. 


Grew. 
CONVE'XNESS, kén-véks’-nés. n.s. Spheroidical 


CONVEXO-CONCAVE! kbn-vBky-b-kbng-khve, 
. pep = hollow on 
to the exte: 

Toé 


Hyde th ney Newton 
NVE'Y §, kdn-vi’. 269. v.a. [comeecho, Lat.) 
. Neh. To hand from one 
ke 
Locke, 


'o remove secretly. Shak.’ To transmit. 

transfer ; to deliver to another. 
ser. To impart by means of something. Locke. 
To bye to introduce. = Tomanage 
oak kén-va’. vn. To play the thief. 


YANCE, kén-va’-Anse. n. s, The act of re- 
vein any thing. Shak, Way for 
transportation. Raleigh. secretly from 
=e Shak. Ps wach sar in 
ro, —_ > conveyed. bgp 

MWe Writing by inchs aoe \ ranaer- 
ri w is 
Spree Property oo 


Tiago 
CONVE'YANCER, kén-vi'-Ain-sdr, n.s. A lawyer 


ag ey ny 
i ii 
er of 
mnond. io) Te Seg! 
langu = 
More. 
r fled. 
converted. Burke, | 
aaa 6 
h. 
Ob, J. 
Laud. 
an ee: Locke. 
pon 
mo Meat 
to another. 
Milt. 
Spen- 
aT 
-. 
TT 


Lei a nee by which property is transfer- 


CONVEY R, kdn-va/-fir. n. s, One who carries or 
transmits. Brerewood. ‘That by which any -_ 
is conveyed. Burton. A juggler; an impostor ; a 
Uet, ¢ akspecre, 

CONVICUNITY®, kén-vé-sin'-4-t8. 1m, s. [con and 
vicins, Lat.] Neighbourhood. Wiarton. 

To or as $, vn: ved, ee ges 
ban, La oO prove guilt o detect in gyuit 
John, Mad oq Broce ‘To show by ai pe : 
——— Hooker. To destroy ; to overpower ; to 


surmount. Shakspeare. 
CONVICT, kén-vikt'. a. Convicted, Shakspeare, 
CONVICT, kén’-vikt. 492. ns, One found guilty. 


CONVEC 'CTION, kébn-vik’-shdn. 2.8. Detection of 
itt. Milton. ’ The act of convinemg ; confutation. 
coker, State of or convinced. Siri 

CONVICTIVE, gt a *. Ts a. 

of convincing 

cn NVICTIVELYs, ‘adie tele ad. In a con- 

vineing manner, 

To CONVINCE}, Mesker. ng ToCot.ect.} 

e - ed pgm ‘o one to acknow!- 
a contested posi son. ‘l'o ae 
fuly of. Jude. Toev ovinet H to 


CONV! INCEMENT, kbnevls see vat hakape n. 3. Convic- 


CONV VNCER®*, kén-vin'-sdr. ns. That which 
makes manifest. 
CONV hing roves kén-vin'-st-bl. a. a of con- 
‘apable of bei disproved, Brown. 
CONVINCINGL LY, kbn-vin‘-sing-Ié, ad. In such a 
manner as to leave no room for doubt. Bp. Hall. 
peptide bering kén-vin'-sing-nés. ‘x, s. The 


oRViTIOUS, ar a. ——, Lat.] 
1. Queen Elizabeth's Injunctions. 
To ptt BL Mast. v.n. [conviro, Lat.] To 
entertain ; to at re 


aving the 


CONVIV AL. kbnevivil 
CONVI'VIAL ku-vlyyAl 
ii social. Sir T. B 
# CONVOCATE’, Kiba k6n’-vd-khte, v. a. [convaco, 
oc 


3, a. Relating to an 
entertainment ; fes- 


Lat 
CONVOCATION i | kén-vd-ka“shan. n, 2. Calling to 
an assemb! Anassembly, Lev. Anas- 
sembly of Bere clergy “or consatation upon matters 
ecclesiastical, in me of t. Cowel. A dis- 
linet academical assem ly, in which the general 
business of the university is transacted. Adbp. 


oe CONVO'KE §, kén-voke’. v. a. [conveco, Lat.] To 


To CO OLVEE, kén-vOlv’. v, a. [convolve, Lat.] 
To roll ©. Milton. 
CONVOL ED, kén-vo-1i/-t8d. part. Twisted ; 
rolled upon itself. Woodard. 
CONVOLUTION, kén-vd-liy-shin. n.s. Rolling 
together 


olling 
To CONVOY 4, kén-vie’. v. a. [convower ol 
accompany by land | ‘or sea for the sake of defence 


CONVOY, kén’-vdé. 492. ns, Force attending on 
the road ‘by way of defence. South. The 
attending as a 


any thing upon ‘itself. Grew. 


act of 
. Conveyance. 


CONVO'L nae kén-vil/-v-lds. mn. s. [Lat.] 
us of plants; bind-weed. 
INVU'LSE$, ‘ceva ta. aeons La) 
ogivs an i lar and 7 


cONVUN LSION, Kise wat fends, n.s. An involunta- 


aya nt ee ecru dist 
ly imbs are preternaturally disto 
Tumult ; 


a oma 


the 


disturbance. 
CONVULSIVE, kén-val-stv. ine, 428 
a0 Ye: .] That which produces involu 


235 


coo 


7 559.—Fite, far 


CONVU'LSIVELY®, kén- n-val-alv-lé. ad. In an agi- 
tated or tumultuous manner. 
conTs kian’-né, ben s. . [ewmiculus Lat.) A rabbit. 


A si 
CONY-BUR BURROW, ao né-bir-d. mos. A place 
bah rabbits make their holes in the ground. 
erste 
To CONYCATCH, alge t.n. To cheat; 
to bite 5 to trick. 
par CATCHER, kan/-nd-kiltsh-tr. n.s. A thief; 


cheat, 
To CO0$, k38. 10. v.n. To ery as a dove or . 
2 pigeon 
CO/OING*, k6d/-Iug. n.s. Invitation, as the note of 


the dove. young. 

COOK §, kédk. 306 ae ae, Lat.] One whose 
ession is to dress prepare victuals. Shak. 
K-MAID, kdSk/-mAde. .s, A maid that dresses 
isions, Addison 

bok: -ROOM, kddk/-r83m. n.s. ‘The kitchen of a 

leig 
To oon K, — ra, ~ Lae gohaong Decay 
0, 


do rpose, Shak, 

To Ccook®, or IK*, eet y n. Te make the 
noise of the cuckoo. The Silkewormes. 

To COOK®, kédék, v. a. To throw. Grose. 





COOKERY, pga 555. n.s. The art of droes-| 


vena Dein Ic 1, Sax.] chi 
coo : 306. a. [col, Sax ing to! 

cold, Temple. Not zeal aria not ote Pre : 
COOL, kéal, n. s. from heat. gy PH Silay 


To COOL, 
iil 
7: COOL, ABB. xm. To grow k 


peange com of — water, lemon-peel, 5.- 
gar, and borage ; and 


introduced at tables tn warm | 
weather, 


COOL-HEADED®, kSl-héd-éd. a. Without pas | 
sion. Burke. 


CO/OLER®, kdal’-dr. n.s. That which has the pow- 
. A vessel in which 


er of cooling the heer 
any thing is made cool. Morti 
os isi, kSdl'-ish. a. Approaching to, cold. 


COOLLY, kbd ad, Without heat, or sharp cold. | 
Thomson. 


5 t passion. 

COYOLNESS, dat nés, n. s. fecoleer, Sax.) Gen- 
tle cold. Bacon. a of a ion ; disinclination. 
Clarendon, Freedom 

COOM, kddm. 306. n. 5, [ecume 
ers over an oven’s mouth. th. Phills 
that works out of the wheels of carri 

COOMB, or COMB, 
measure of corn a 

COOP §, kddp. n. s. [he 


Spenser. 
foe ey I Soot that gath- 
matter 


eel] A ce for the 


preservation of fi A cage; a pen for ani- 
mals. Brown, 
To COOP, kddp. tae in a narrow com- 
to atieete lo cage. . 
coorrE, kbd-pé’. nes. [coupé, Fr.] A motion 
in dancing. 
CRORE, 2 ka! . 98, n. s. One that makes coops 


Is. Chi 
COOPERAGE, _ kW -pr-le. 90. n.s. The price 


id for con 
o COO’PERATE §, ké-bp/-@r-hte. ». n. [con and 
opera, Lat.]_ To labour jointly with another to the 
sane end, To concur in the same effect. 
COOPERATION, ubtpde lcs. n.s. The act 
of rate 0 the same end. Bacon. 
COOPERATIVE, kd-dp/-tr-d-tiv, a. Promoting 


the same end. Duries. 


COOPERATOR, kinbp/ dete S21. ms. He 


me pine Be wee om i magia ON 
0 * te. va Lat. 
To choose. Cockeram. f 1 


COOPTA’TION, ey: Splice n.s Adoption ;, 


assumption, Howell 


kdl. v. a. [colian, Sax.) To make) 
to allay heat. St. Luke. To quiet passion. 


w less hot. 2. Jonson. | 
coor CUP®, kdaV-kap. n. s. ah beverage sa,called, | 


kddm. phe = Tee, 1a Al 


CO’PPER$, sd. Hogidbontig 98, ms, 


COP 


, fall, fat ;—imé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 





COO/RDINATE $, ké-dr’-dé-nate, 91. @. [con and 
ordinatus, Lat.] Holding the same rank ; not being 

subordinate Wharton. 

COO/RDINATELY, kd-Sr’-dé-nite-lé, ad. In the 
same ran 

gp per en algal ciara n.s. The 
state o} 

COORDINGTION. I ko dr-dé-nh’-shdn, n.s, The 
state of holding the same rank. Flovell. 

COOT, kéddt . m8, ene eee ak 
water-fowl, in fens and marshes. 

COP §, arm n. s. [cop, Sax.] ‘The head ; the top of 


a 
cOPAL, Kopi, or kép’-Al. n.s, The Mexican term 


COPARCENARY, cei aig tg n.s. Joint 
succession to any in inheritance, Hale 

COPA/RCENER §, ké-par’-sé-néir. m. s. [con and 
particeps, Lat.) Such -__ have equal portion in the 
inheritance of their an 


Cowel, 
gp ote ‘ENY, be rnb n.s. Anequal share 
of coparceners. Philli 
= on ké- ypart’-mobnt, a, s. Compart- 


COPA’ RISER 4 ké-part/-nir, 98. n,s. Ove that 
equally concern, Ghatspere. or affair; one 

ally con 
COPARTNERSHIP, kd-part’-ndr-ship. n.*. The 
state _ bearing an equal part, or possessing an 


|cOPATATS, kép/-d-tin. 208. a. High raised ; point- 


ed 
COPA‘YVA, ké-pa’ -v4, 98. n.s,- A gum which dis- 
H cats fom 8 tree tn t zil, eal ha ke 
OPE §, 0 n.s. [cwmppe, ny t with 
which the ead is covered. iowa ol vecinent 
worn in sacred ministration. Wheatly. Any thing 
er over the head, as the concave of the skies ; 
archwork over a 
To ‘OPE, képe. va. To cover, as with a co 
Addison. To contend with ; ah om Shak. ° 
reward; to give in return. & 
To COPE, képe ef yew hd To camend;. to struggle. 
‘o encounter, Shakspeare. 
Te CORE E. képe. vr. a. a embrace. Shak. Ob. J. 
|| COPEMAN®, pipe-aae . n. 8 [coopman, Dutch.} 


A aot man. 
COPE 1? NICANG: fb-par'- wide, a. Relating to 
the system of Copernicus. 4A. Sim 
CO’PESMATE, “Acbpes' -amAte, ag s. Companion ; 
COPIER. kbp’ 4 One th 
nm. 5. at es; a 
transcriber. Are One that lane a pla- 


cérina, ké/-ping. n.s. The upper tire of masonry 
which covers the wall. 1 Aings. 

CO'PIOU Sf, kd’-pé-ds, a. [ , Lat.) Plentiful; 

abundan Roa ing. in or im- 


Aboun 
n; not concise. Afilton, 
coPion’ wei" kt/-pb-ts- i ak Plenifally. Bp 
diffusedly. 
oe ea ada n. 8, ‘ton 3 abun 
sion; exuberance of style. 


Lee ere 

nN, 8. ce fs) 
— the leak terminates ora an acule angle. 
To COPLA'NT®, k 


lint’. va. To plant together. 

at the same time. 
oy RTION®*, kd-pdre’-shiin. n. #, Equal share. 
COPPED, ste por Ripe. 346. a. Rising to a 


cObrEL kp/-pél.. om. + An instrument used in 
chymistry to try and purify gold and silver. Har- 
ris. 


Lat. 
of the six primitive metals. in shes ] One 


CO’PPE . ns A vessel nade of 
per, common for a boiler, larger en's 


movable pot. "ese 


COP 


COR 


—nd, mdve, ndr, ndt;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pdtind ;—thin, THis. 


COPPER-NOSE, kép’-par-ndéze. ns. A red nose. CORYISTS, 


CCPP. 
on which 
cobren Wonk, ‘ti kop oh wink. Nn. 8. 
ao Orne is worked or manufactured 


COPPERAS, n. 8. [koyperoose, Dut. 
ag = nella tg sorts of ee See 


,and the white, which are pro- 
duced in mines. What is commonly sold for cop- 
Laaied is an artificial vitriol, made of stones found 

n the sea-shore, called gold stones, Chambers. 


COPPERISH®, ke ish. a. C co 
bp’-par Sontaining copper. 
COPPERSMITH, kép/-par-smith. n.s. One that 
manwactures 
RM. k kép’-par par-wirm. ms. A little 


Apa 


prada mtg 5 

wort in shi mot at garments, A 
works breediag i n one’s hand. Ainsworth. 
COPPERY, oa. roe ea copper. 


rat flat -pls. 142. ns. 

Low woods Lf at stated times { 
See Corpse. 

COPPING*®. See Corina, 

se delat ance kbp plist. n.s, Powder used 


in 
COPPLE. ONES are fragments of oe broken 
= cp wind adj ~ na theory rounded by the action of 


COPPLED, Hw eel 359. a. Rising in a conick 

rising to a igg Woodward. 

COPSE4, képs. [abbreviated from J 
pega ep agp ba fuel ; a place 
Ti COPSE, with short wood. Carew. 

képs. rv. a. To preserve underwoods. 


COPSY*, kdp’-sd, a. Hoving on Dy 
Con Rica, nS. The language of the 
Cans the ancient Egyptian language. Worth- 


COPULA, kdp/-i-ld. 92, ns, -] The word 
which unites the subject and — of a gropo- 
sition Books are dear. 

To COPULATE $, ‘Kop’-tlkte. v. v. a. [copulo, Lat.) 
To unite ; to con} 

To COPULATE, hip’ nn. To come to- 


COPULATES kbp-bilte. a 


Joined. 
COPULATION, k i’ “shan, n. s. The congress 
or embrace of two sexes. Hooker. Any con- 


Puttenham, 
cOPULATIVE, kép’-b-ld-tiy. 157. a. A term of 
Watts. 


Cc PULATIVE®, a lA-tiv. nos. A 


tion in grammar. Harris. Connexion; cae: 


a PYG Kipp rs smal Fry A 

n.s cons transeri 
og 2h the original, Waller, Ineual 
as, A or. The autograph ; 


. Shak. An instrument by which any Pom 

veyance is made in law. Shak. A picture drawn 

another picture, Bramstom. Abundance ; 
oii . Translators of the Bible. 

¥-BOOK, kdp’-pé-bddk. n,s, A book in which 

copies are written for learners to imitate. Shak- 


COPYHOLD, kdp’-pé-héld. ns, A tenure, for 


which the tenant hath nothing to show but the 
of they volin ateetn bey oe eer at By lovers coer. 


COPYHOLDER, k6p’pb-bil di, ns. One that 


din copyhold. B 


is Jonson. 
COPV:RIGHT?, hpi ns. The 


7. COPY, hp v. a. 'To transcribe; to write 
after an ion Dryden Prov. To imitate; 10 propose 
to imitation. 

To COPY gk rn. Toi — 


COPYER*, kdp/-pé-ar. n. s. A copier. 


copy 


— ee author, or his assignee, has in a neers 


3 


, .n.s. A transcriber. Black- 
An imitator. Dr. Warton, 


-PLATE, fang ok gl n.s. A plate COQUELICO Ts, kdke-Ié-kd’, nos (Fr.] The 


red-corn rose; a colour nearly red, so. called 


TeCOQUET, ké-két’, 415. v. a. To entertain with 
compliments amorous tattle. Swift. 
To COQUE’T, ké-két’, vm, To act the lover; to 
entice b blandisbments, Swift. 
COQUETRY, ké-két/-ré. ones. Affectation of 
advances ; > desire of attracting notice. 


] A gay, 
avours to attract no- 


ams 


COQUETTTE §, kb-kév’ n, 8, [eoquette, Fr, 
airy girl; a woman who en 
tice, 

COQUE’TTISH®, ké-ka/ish. a. Affecting the 
manner of a coquette. Swinburne. 

COR*, kér. n.s. [corus, Lat.) The measure of a 


cORACLE, dl n. 8. [cwringle, Welsh.] A 
boat used in Wales by fishers, made by drawing 
leather or oiled cloth upon a frame of wicker work. 


Hole. 

CO/RAL §, kér’-l. n.s. [corallum, Lat] A plant of 
great hardness and stony nature, growing in the 
water. Hill. The piece of which children 
have about their — imagined to assist them in 
breeding teeth. Pope 


We sometimes hear this word pronounced curral ; 
t this is contrary to all vay” pronouncing dictionaries, 


CORAL-TREE, kér’-fil-tré, n.s, A native tree of 
America, which produces very beautiful scarlet 
CO/RALLINE, kér’-Al-in, 150. a, Consisting of coral. 


CORALLINE, kér‘--, ng. A sea-plant used 


a. Resembling 

CO/RALLOIDAL, kér-Al-létd/-Al. § coral. Brown. 
CO’RANT, ké-rant’. ns. igor tigh a 
prighily “dance. Temple. paper of news. B. 
CORA'NTO#, kA-rfin’-t6. n.s. An air or dance. B. 
CORB®, kérb. n. 5. [corbean, Fr.] An ornament in 


kr -blin, 168. n.s. An alms-basket; a 


medici 
CO/RALLOID, kér’-Al-ldid. 


buildi 


CORBA 
fear kal eh fom, , Fr.] Crooked. ; 
CO/RBEILS. -bAlz, nm. 8. [corbeille, Fry Liule 
baskets used i in fortification, filled with earth, 
CORBEL, kér’-bél. n.s. {In architecture.) The 


representation of a basket sometimes pl fon the 


heads of the caryatides. 
CORBEL, ae n.s. A short piece of tim- 
CORBIL, f } ber sticking off a few 


inches from a wall, A niche left in walls for figures. 
Chambers. 
CORBY®, kbr’-bé. n. 8 Degg ey , Fr.] A raven. 
| SOR, tet Jest iG a. Lee 
eral strands or twists, Joshua, 
cords motnkey in set up tents as several 


metaphors in scripture. Isuah, xxxiii. antit 
of wood for fuel, supposed aks pean 4 


cord, Eveltn. 
CORD-MAKER, kard!-rok-kdr, ns, maker 
CORD-WOOD, ‘kérd’-wid. n. s. Wacd piled up 
for fuel, to be sold by the cord. 
To CORD, kérd. v.a. To fasien with cords. Cot 


CORDAGE, pring 90. ns, A quantity of cords ; 
CORDED: & Kegan. a. Made. of ropes. Shakspeare. 
Bound with a cord. 


CORDELIER, kér-dé-léér’, 275, nos. A Francis- 
can engl fe 30 pamed from the cord which serves 


him for a cincture. Prior. 
CORDIAL $, kar 29}, 376. n. s. (cordial, old 
Fr} A kde ia increases the as ee of the 


heart. Any medicine _ inci eases strength. Ar- 


COR 


CGR 





(0° 559.—Fite, far, fll, fat;—mé, mét x—plne, pin j— 


buthnet. Any thing that comforts, and exhilarates, 
spew. | 





in the Bp yet unthreshed, Job. Any minute 
ir ae: uM . nn Sarees a8 me My 
infu 


X7" There is certainly a tendency in the d, = porte asin}! 7% SadRN. rege t. ? To salt ; to sprinkle with salt. 


the ¢, to slide into a soft, hissin; “iphone 
: di 


b the accent, and followed by a vor = aig 


t vowel, commencing with the. count, of e. is 
current pronunciation of immediate, 


wheat 
&e. 24: CORN CIvATK®, kérn’-krake. n.s. The land-rail, 
probabl 


is evident by the if 
verdure, &c., as if written immejeate, verjure, 
and this pronunciation i is 20 ngroenble to the genius of 


our language, that the organs slide into it insensibly. | 


Mr. Sheridan, in order to mark thie sound, bas 


the y, and spelled the word cordy-al: and if y is here 
its connexion 
with d produces a sound so near the hisa in <j as 


articulated as a consonant, as is in’ 
to be with difficulty distinguished from it. 


CORDIAL, kér’-j¢-al. a. Revivi 
Shakspeare. Sincere; heart 
CORD MTX, kirje-y 


heart. Bro’ Sinceri 
CORDIALLY, kbrje-al. 1. aa. Sincerely ; heart- 


ORDA NES, kdr’-jé-al-nés. n.s. Heartiness, 
CORDINER, kdr’-dé-ntir. n.s, (cordonnier, Fr.) A 


CORDON kibe'-dim. n. [Fr] [In foriieation 
rote row of stones jutting out before the rampart, 
( ONDON:, —— n.s. [Fr.] A band ; a wreath. 


°. Sand 
CORDOVA'N® "kbr-dd-vin’. n.s. [cordouan, Fr. 
colby eather. Fletcher. 


m Cordova in Spain. Spanish leather. Spenser. 
CORDW MINER, kérd'-wa-ndr. n.s. A shoe- 
er. 
CORE 4, ae n. s. [cor, Lat.] ‘The heart. Shat. 
The mper part of any thing. 
a of a fruit, whieh'c contains the kernels. bboy 
he matter contained i thy a sore, 
or collection. A disorder incident to ttn 
occasioned b ne. worms in their livers, Chambers. 
CORE'GEN ké-ré/-jént. ns. ier and regent.] 
R. joint regent or governour, W7 
E/LATIVE*. aay elder 
CORIACEOUS, kd-rb-d/-shis. a. [coriaceus, Lat.] 
—— of leather. Of a substance resembling 
leather. Arbuthnot. 
CORIANDER, ké-ré-fin’-dar, 98. n. s. [coriandrim, 


Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
COR THe, kar’-rin. n.s. [from the city of that 
name.) A small fruit commonly called currant. 


Philips. 

CORINTHIAN Order, is Ny reckoned the 
fourth, but by some the , of the five orders of 
architecture; and is lly most noble, rich, and 
del: cate of ANG, all. Harris. 


rs of 
CORINTHIANS lel ogre n.s. One of those 
at Corinth. 2 Cor. vi. In allusion to the notorious 
licentiousness of Corinth, “ to play the Corinthian” 


denotes a 
CORTVALS*. n.8. TT ies Comnivin: Bacon. 


Te CORIVAL*, kb-r¥--vAl. v.a. ‘To affect to equal. 
Pp itl 
CORK ¢ kark. n. «. [korek, Dutch.) A glaniferous 


tree, in all like the ype excepting the 
bark. Miller. bark of the cork tree used for 
stopples. i escort on canoe ate 


bottle or barrel. Shakspeare. 
To CORK®, kérk. v. a. To stop with corks. Bp. 


Hall. 
gag epg kér-king-pin’. n.s. A pin of the 
cOnRY, i Bre a. Consisting of, or resembling 
CORMOWANT, kde-md.rin shat." [cormoran, Fr.J 


Ab luton, 
CORN §, Tiree ‘ops, Sax.) The os which 
in ears, not in pods; “hh as are ‘er 
in 


ead. John, Grain yet unreaped. Shak 







" Hosea 
. CORNFLOWER, kdrn’-fldd-dr, on. «. 


1. Be mmo to the 


RDWAIN 4, kérd’-wane, n. s. Cordovan leather, || C 


igh. ‘The inner 


To anulate. Dryden, 
COR — kéro’-blnd. n.s. Climbing buck- 


so called ly from its constant note, craik, 


cra, 
CORNFIELD, Laden n. s. A field where corn 


rrowi 
G Shon fhe ns. A plant, = ler. 


cor -FL. 
CORN-FLOOR, korn! ig. x. s. The floor where 
Flowers 
only amongst corn. Bacon. 


which 
cOnNHER AP*, kérn’-héép. ns, Store of corn, Bp. 


fall 
CORN-LAND, kérn’-ldnd. n. s. Land appropriated 
to the ion of grain. Mortimer. 
CORN-LOFT*, kdrn’-loft. ns. Granary. Shereood. 
CORN-MARIGOLD, kérn’-mar-ré-géld. n.s. A 


CORN, ‘MASTER, kérn’-ma-stir. n. s. One that cul- 
tivates corn for sale. Bacon. 
CORN-METER®, kérn’-mé-tar. n. s. One who su- 


obin the measure of corn 

nah kérn’-mil. n. s. A mill to grind corn. 

CORN. ‘PIPE, kérn’-plpe. a.s. A pipe made by slit- 
cling the joint of of a n stalk of corn. T%e: 

CORN HOSE: iio cbec mor A species of 

a E n.s ies 

CORN- SALAD, Ker -st-d. eran herb, w yrs 


oo ves are a salad of themselves. Me 
co VIOLETS, kérn’-vi-b-lét. n. 8. poet species of 


CORNAGE, kdrn’-Aje. m. s. [cornage, old Fr] A 
tenure which obliges the pik Sect 4 give ace 
of an invasion by blowmhg a horn. Blount. 

bi Anna ta kb n.s. A wind in- 
strumen! 

CORNCHANDI ER, kérn’-tshiind-lir, nm. s. One 


CORNCUTTER, kérn’-két-tdr. n,s. A man whose 
prenenen is to extirpate corns from the foo.. Wise- 


CORNEAS, i — n,s, [Lat.) The horny coat 
of the e 


kér’- Reid, 
GORNE'LIAN-TREE, kér-né’-ld-Ain-tré. meee 


cornille, cormie, Fr.] A tree bearing the fruit com- 
monly a Fed 8 ee beneay Gn Mor- 


CORNELL ne STONE, kér-né’-l-fn-siéne. See 


CORNEMUSE, kér’-né-mize. n.s. [Fr.] A —_ 
oo flute, or, as some think, the “pipe ; 


CORNEOUS, kér’-né-ds. a. [Lat.] Horny. Brown. 
CORNER §, kér'-ndr. 98. 1. s. coraier, Fy.) Aw 
A secret or remote place, Shak. ex- 

tremities; the utmost limit, Shakspecre. 
CORNER-STONE, kér’-ndr-sidne. n.s. The stone 
that unites the two walls at the corner; the princi- 

stone. 

RNER-TEETH of a Horse, are the four teeth 
herwore the middling teeth and the tushes. Far- 


CORNERED, kdr’-nérd. a. Having angles or cor- 
CORNERWISE, kér'-nar-whze. ad. Diagonally ; 
front. Huloet 


with the corner in front. . 

CORNET §, kér’-nét, 99. 1. 5, [cornette, Fr.] A mu- 
sical instrument blown with the mouth. 2 
company or troop of horse, Bacon, The officer 
that the standard of a troop. Lord Chester- 

. Astandard or flag. Drayton—Cornet of 
a horse, is the lowest part of his pastern that runs 
round the coffin. Furrier’s Dict, A scarf anciently 
worn by doctors. Capen A head-dress. Cat- 


> 


COR 


COR 


—nd, mbve, nér, nit ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—dll ;—pddnd ;—thith THis. 


A CORNET x pl is a cap of : 
retailers for a en 
oboe’ -52, n. s. The commission of 

a cornet. Lord C ‘hester field. 
pip demon a 1 kér’-nét-dr. n.s. A blower of the 


CORNICE, “kdr’-nls. 142, ns. alam Fr.] The 
NIC 5 ‘tie gunnery) 2 ] The next 
from the hen fs backwards, Chambers. te 

CORNICLE, bir oi -akekl 405. ».s. [cornu, Lat.) A 
it 

CORNICULATE, kér-nik’-h-lite. In 
Such _ as promace sidan gy distinct ere 


Chambers. 
pep ear pp Henle Sri. a. [corniger, 


having horns. 3B: 
ING-HOUSES® SE Koei bs, as. The 


obiehisie, Bee “nish. me people of Cornwall. 
cOnNIStie, kér’-nish. a. Relating to tne 

le, kbe’-nlsh. a. Relating wo tne sanguage 
CORNUCOPIA, kbr-nt-kd/-pe-A. ns. [Lat] The 


made b 
OORN 


horn of plenty; ‘a with fruits and 
flowers in the ofa 
To CORN SiS, kér-nite’. v.a. [cormutus, Lat.) 


To bestow 3 to cuckold. Burton. 
para eH Sapa a. Grated with horns ; 


kér-nd’-10. ns. A cuckold. Shak. 
CORNU'TOR®, kér-nt’-tdr. n. s. A cuckold-maker. 


Jordan. 
CORNY, kér’-nd. a. Strong or hard like horn. Mil- 
fon, Producing grain or corn. Prior, Containing 


corn. Dryden. 

COROLLARY, kér’-6-ldr-4. 168. n.s, Suir hoe” Bh 
um, Lat.) The conclusion. Dryden, Shak. 
5 er Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ash ca Johnston, 
ehanan, Entick, and Smith, accent this word on the 
first, and Dr. Kenrick, Scott, Perry, and Bailey, on the 
second syllable. The weight of ——! is certainly 

for the counntention Tha analogy seems 
word is  hecmer 


re ado; 
. confirm this authority. For as 
from corellerium, with the accent on the antepenulti- 
mate, our pronunciation of this word generally lays an 
addit accent on the first syllable, which, when the 
word is shortened by dropping a syllable in corollary, 
becomes the principal accent, as ino nd other 
irtances.—See ACADEMY. A 

CORO NA, ké-rd/-nA. n. s. [Lat.] A large flat mem- 
_ Sh a. = cornice, which crowns the entablature. 


CORON, AL, kér’-d-ail. 168, a.s. A crown; a gar- 
CORONAL tien a. Belonging to the top of 


he | 

CORONARY, kér’-6-niir-4. a. Relating to a crown. 
Brown. _Itis applied in anatomy to arteries, which 
are fancied to encompass the heart in the manner 
of a garland. Bentley 

CORO! VATION, kér-d-nd/-shdin. n.s, The act or 
et ra cownag a king. Sidney. The pomp 


ly present at a coronatio a one 
cOWONEL, kér'-d-nél. 2.8, {Span} A “colonel. 


CORONER, kér’-d-ndir, ms. [from corona.] An 


officer whose duty is to i ire, on the of the 
king, how any volent 4 eal enh tas ecmaioueds Ser 


whie jury is proven Shakspeare. 
chy “ Wt. ns. An inferiour crown 
“worn rorn by the nobility. Shak. An ornamental head- 


idney. 
CORPORAL. kér/-pd-ril. 168, nus. [caporal, Fr. 
The lowest officer of the infan’ ] 
CORPORAL we Ship. An hath the 
SiPOn. f setting the watches and d sentries 
To RAL*, kér’- * th =o beeen 5. erpendl Fr.] 
ig put, 
octet ese kér’ at. . cial 
lating to the badly. Materi . —— 


linen wherei 
Lat.] Re- 
Relating to an Shak so called. 


eter dh tage fe 
dhe 2 embodied. 


TORALLY 
CORPO LLY, kér’-pd-ril-4. ad. Bodily. Adp. 
CORPORATE $, kér'-pd-rite. 91. a. United in a 
body or community; enabled to act in legal pro- 
cesses as an individual. Spenser. General ; united. 
cOnPSIAS., kér’-pd-ris. ns. The old name of 
or communion cloth. 


Bale. 
To COMPORATES, kér’-pd-rite. v.n. To unite. 
cORFORATELY, kér’-pd-rite-lé. ad. In a cor- 


age n.s. The quality 
Corporation 


> con- 


CORPC RPORAT! URTENESS, kér’ nds, m8. The 
stale of a corporate. 

CORPORATION, kér Shan, ns. A boly 
politick, authorized by the king’s charter to have a 


common seal, one head officer or more, and mem- 
bers, rr ne eee, Sane, to grant, ‘— 
receive, in ri any thing w com © 
their charter. iat 
ppt ined ws kde -uire. na. The 
state of bein: 
tkbe-pb/-re-Ai. 2. Having a body; 


CORPOREAL, 
a iritual, Milton. Inaccurately for corporal. 
cORFORE. YREALIST®, kér-pd/-ré-Al-Ist. in. s. One 


substances. Sherlock. 
CORPOREALLY®, aa tay ee ad, In a ma- 
terial or bodily manner. Richardson. 
CORPORE'ITY, kér-pd-ré/-442. n. s. Materiality. 


Brown. 
get lag nel, kér-pd/-ré-ds. a. Bodily ; having 
cOnPdit FICATION, kér-pbrd--kk’-shdn. ns 


bod 
To Z CORPORIE,k ay of palpabily To imbody, 
ns. [cuerpo san- 


co’ POSANTS, kér’- - 

CO/RPUSANSE®, k _to, Span. i.e. 
holy body.] A word used by mariners to denote 
those luminous bodies, which — skip about 


the masts fy gig of shi 

CORPS, kére. cert t [corps, Frj A 
body of bree. 

er Perhaps it is the an = idea this word sugges 
when pronounced in t ish manner, that has ised 
it in the French Seclmctree on. Nothing can be more 
frightful to an elegant ear, than the sound it bas from 
the mouth of those who are wholly unacquainted with 
its fashionable and military usage. 


CORPS DE GARDE*, kére-dé-gard’. n. s. [Fr.] 

CORPSE, Korps, Goanp. Fr. Lat.] 
n. 8. [corps, corpus, Lat, 

body. Spenser, A ,» in conte iltom. 

‘A dead body; a corse. The bociy in op- 

— to the soul, Denham. ‘The land with whieh 

bend, or other ecclesiastical oy is endow- 


Bacon. 
CORPULENCE, bie: tis pa nsd, pal Iki 
iness 
ude ; soiseas af matter, 


CO/RPULENT, ae a. Fleshy ; bulky, J, 


Jonson. 
CORPUSCLE §, kér’-pis-sl. 351, 405. n. s. [corpue- 
=? Lat.] A small body; a particle of matier. 


CORPU‘SCUL kér-pas'-kd-lAr. 
CORPUSCULAR, bi ert kteld “> ba. 
Relati a joyle, 
OFC taba atl Tiiepte- i, 8. 
corpusculanan Bentley 
CO/RRACLE. See Corac ir. 
To i meer en. va. rol hag Lat) 
To rub off; to 


ae Pe edd -chdn, n.s. [con 









and reli t.] A conjunction of rays in one 


point, 
To CORRE kbr- reke’, v a. [rorrige, correctum, 
Quy 


COR 


COR 
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Lat.] To punish; to chastise. Bp. Taylor. To 

pak to take away faults, Burnet. To obviate 

the the qualities of of one oe by another. Srhuhe 

'o remark 

CORRECT Roregkt’ a. Free from faults. Dryden. 
CORRE'CTION, kér-rék’-shan. ns. Punishment ; 
discipline. Shak. Alteration to a better state; 
amendment, That which is substituted in the 
place of any thing wrong. Waits. Reprehension ; 
animadversion. Brown. Abatement of noxious 

alities, by the addition of something contrary. 


CORRE'CTIONER, kér-rék/-shin-tir, ms. One 


as been in the house of correction. Shak. 

CORRECTIVE, kér-rék’-tlv, 157. a. Having the 

pe wer to obviate any bad qualities, Brerewood.| 

laving the power to limit, Dr, Holdsworth. 

CORRECTIVE, kér-rék/-tiv, n.s. That which has 

the power of altering or obvi visting any thing amiss, 

. Limitation; restricti 

CORRE'CTL ~ Merete te. ad. Accurately; with- 

out faults. 


CORRECTNESS, kér-rékt/-nés. n.s. Accuracy. 


Dryden 
CORRE’ CTOR, kér-rék’/-tir, 98. ns. He that| 
amends. He that revises any thing to free it from | 
faults. [In medicine.] Such an ingredient as 
a against or abates the force of another. 


CORRE GIDORS, kbr-rdd- . ns. (Span.] 
Spanish magistrate, 
To c RRELATES, kér-ré-lAte’. a CoustEer- 
BALANCE.) r. n. (con and relatus, = To havea 
vocal relation ; as, father 
cORKELATE,| rod — ni. 8. eOnrt that stands in 


cont ATIV é "hor ata a. Having a re- 
al relation. 
cok le blah Lb n.s. That which 
al relation. lackstone. 
CORRE, pi IUEHESS, Pt a deals. m. 8. 
state of ON Eberday akin 
on PTION, kér-rép’-shan. n. s. Objurgation ; 
ehidi 
To CORRESPOND §, kor kér-rd-spbnd’. rm, [con and 
resronileo, Lat.) bo = fo answer. “Tider To 


kee up commerce pce ernate letters 
CORRESPONDENCE, kor-ré-spdn/-dé 
CORRESPO'NDENCY, "kor-ré-spon!-dan-ad, * 
Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to 
another. inion heme rag i recpeoees intelli- 
renee. Frie 
CORRESPONDENT. citi, Bee, (See To 
Cou et Suitable ; adapted. Hooker. 
CORRESPO'NDENT, Kde-ré-spdn ‘dent. n.s. One 
_ whom commerce is kept up by letters, Den- 


coftitesPONDENTLY* kbr-rd-sp dnt ad. 


In sco Bac nner. Bp. Mi 

CORKESPO NS! IVE, Kor-réespihn’-ale a. Answera- 
ble 

CORRIDOR , kbr-rd-dore’. n. s. [Fr.] ‘The covert 
way lying round the whole compass of the fortifica- 
tions of a Ki Ess Ballery or phage aisle round 
about a building. Fy 


CORRIGIBLE, ibe’ -rdje See To Cot- 
incr.) a. [corrigo, Lat.) C wer being poo 
ed. Shakspeate of punishment, Howell, Correc- 
tive. S 

apy eee VAL, L kor-r¥- val. n.s. Rival; competitor. 


conRi VALS, kbr-rl’-vAl. a. Contending, Bp. Fleet- 
To CORRI'VAL®, kbr-r-vil, 


Fitzge fry 
CORRIVA'L ITY*, kAr ei oe. ip rele 
CORRI'VALRY, kér-r¥-val tion, 
CORRIVALSHIPS, it A tp n.s. 
tion; rival T. Her. 
To ¢ ‘ORRIVATE rE §, kbretfvite. a. hse 
Lat.] To draw water out of sev sireans into 
one. DBi&ton. 


ven. To vie with. 





pe roca fallen kér-ré-vi/-shin. 1. s. F Nae 


into one stream. 
CORROBORAN , kbr-rdb/-d-rint. a. “reaecsath 


oe ae ere a 
sere, Lat.) To confirm ; to establish. Bacon, To 


conn }OBORATE®, kbr-r6b’-b-rite. a, Strengthen 


Bacon. 
CORROBORA'TION, kér-rbb-d-ra’-shiin, 2. s.'The 
act of strengthening or confirming. Sir T. E. 
CORRO'BORA ae ag en -O-ra-tiv, n.s. That 
which increases srength, Burton 
CORROBORATIVE®, kér-rdb/-r4-tly. a. Having 
= power of confirming or establishing. Warlan- 


To CORRODE §, kOr-rdde’. va. [corrodo, Lat.] To 
eat away by degrees; to prey upon; to consume, 


CORRO'DENT, kér-r’’-dant. a. Having the power 


CORR’ DEN ord da. n.s. That which 
eals aw 


To ConKO DIATE kibr-r’/-dd-bte. 1. a. ‘To eat 
away Sundys 
CORRODIB LIT Y, PY, kirrd-db- 2, n. s. The 
wality of bein 
‘paces DIBL ‘Tee, 405. a, What may 


sumed, 
CORRODY, ibrar n.s. A defalcation from an 
allowance or salary for some other than the original 


cORROSIBILITY, Lied il bat, me, Poa 
cont to be consu: 
+ gna preety 105. e ee Corro- 


CORRO'SIBLENESS, kévar-b-bhnts n. s. Sus- 


tibility of corrosion 
= RO'SION, Perak 451. ns. The —— 
or awe, by 
CORK IVE, tnd av aving tl =e ed 
er of consuming o wearing away. Abo. . 
ality to fret or vex. 


ing t 
COHN IVE, yop hk 140. = s. That which 
as alit wasting any thing away. Spen- 
ser That which has the poe of fretting, or of 
fon ain. Hooker, 
ROSIVE*, oo nly. va. To eal away, 
like a corrosive, Bp. Fill. 
er ay eee jive -dv-é. ad. Like a corro- 
sive, Boyle. ith the i pewer ¢ of corrosion. 
CoRomve ENESS kér-ri’-siv-nés. an. 8. The 


Tan alit 5 merimony. 
GANT. | k . 503. a. Having the 
wer of contractin 


CO/RRUGATE ji teal e N.r.a. 
“ te Ya, 
ost To wrinkle or p. Quincy. Mitts 
UGATE®, kOr-rbeghte, a. Contracted. 
CORR Siax-niox, beat gh-chde. n.s. Contrac- 


tion into wrin gy ber 
CORRUGENT M , kér-riyjant-mds’-s}. A 


muscle of the eye, called also corrugutor supercilii. 
Chambers, 
To CORRUPT §, kér-rapv’. v. a. [corrumpo, 


tus, Lat.) ‘To turn from a sound to a putrescent 
state. ‘To deprave ; to destro’ jd mutt to bribe. 
2 Cor. Locke. To spoil; mischief, 

ba CORRUPT, Kerr See To Co1.Ect.] 


To become putrid ; iB Seon t 
CORRUPT, kér- ta, Spoiled ; oa Knolles. 


ptearegye | putrid Spenser. Vicious; without in- 
CORRU’ are. tar. n.s. He that taints or 
CORRUPTFUL®, kbrripe ‘fal, a. Corrupting. 
cokRGirmoraTy. kér-rdpa-bil 248, n. 5, Bos. 


CORRUPTIBLE, icaeten tab, 405. a. 
ble of destruction by natural decay. Hooker. 
ceptible of externa ad ation. 


Dnt 


COs COS 7 
gira —nd, méve, nér, nit ;—thbe, tb, bill ——dil j—pddnd ;—thin, This. 


Some affeeted speakers have dove all in their power); and pavréia.] The art of divination by means of a 
to remove the accent of thie word from the second to sieve, Chambers. 
the first syllable. Thanks to the difficulty of pronoun- || COSE/C ANT, kd-st’-kfint, 2, The secant of an 


cing it in this manner; they have not yet effected their arch, which i the com . 
t s th , plement of another to ninety 
purpose. Those who have the least regard for My tle el Harri 


sound of their language, ought to i siet this novelt aL 
ith all their might 3 tor If 1¢ once gain ground it To COSEN*. See To Cozen. 
sure to triumph. ‘The difficulty of pronouncing it,and || COSTER, ké/-zhe-tir, n_s, [cousu, old Fr.) A boteh- 
the if] sound it preduces, will recommend it to the|| er; nf tailor. Sluxkeperre. 
fexhionable world, who are as prowl to distinguish || COSIGNYFICATIVE?, kd-slg-nif’-@-kA-lv. a. Hav- 
pore bd in language as in drews.—See | jy the sane  lagepige Covkrram, 
pt COSINE, ké'-sine, mos. The right sine of an arch, 
CORRUPTIBLENESS, = kér-rip’-té-bl-nés. m.s.|| which is the complement of avoiler to ninety de- 
Susceptibility of corruption, nes, Horris. 
CORRUPTIBLY, sia (rere ad, In such a || COSMETICK §®, kéz-méu'-ik. n.s. frocmarecds.] A 
manner as to be corrapted, Shukspeare. reparation for improving beautv. Ray. 
CORRUPTING®, kér-rdp’ting. 2.8. The act of || COSME’TICK, korea’ dK. a. Deantifying. Pope. 
vitiating. Bp. Taylor. pa CO'SMICAL 4, kéz!-mé-kal. a. [atepos.] Hiclating to 
CORRUPTION, kér-réip’-shan, n.s, The principle || the world. Rising or setting with the sun; not 
by which bodies tend to the separation of their || acronychal. Brown. 
parts. Wickedness ; perversion of principles. Ad-|| COSMICALLY, héz’-mé-kal-lé. ad. With the sun ; 
dison. Putrescence. Blackmore, Matter or pus | not acronyebally. Brown. 
in asore. The tendency to a worse state. Siak.|| COSMO’GONIST®, kéz-még!-2-nist. n. 8, He who 
Cause, or means, of depravation. Raleigh. [In)| describes the creation of the world. Corentry. 
Jaw.j An infection growing to a man attainied of | COSMO'GONY 6, kéz-mbe’-gd-né, 518. n. 8. [depos 
felony, or treason, and to his issue, Cowel. ; and ydvy.} The rise or birth of the world; the crea- 
CORRU'PTIVE, kér-rip’-tiv. a. Having the quali-'| tion. Gold/smiti. 
ty of tainting. rown. . COSMO/GRAPHER, kéz-mbg’-gra-for. 518, 2, ». 
RRU‘PTLESS, kér-ript’-lés, a. Lnsusceptible of |! One who writes a description of the world. Brown. 
cory Dryden, + _ || COSMOGRA‘PHICAL, kéz-mé-grif-¢-kal. 509. a. 
CORRUPTLY, kér-ript’-l4. ad. With corruption. || Relating to the general description of the world. 
Shakspeare. Vitiously ; improperly. Camden. i 
CORRU'PTNESS, kér-rapt’-aés.” n. 5, Putres- 


cruce ; vice. 

CORRU'PTRESS®*, ‘kér-ript'-rés. nis. She that 
snisleads or corrupts others. Cotgrave. Beammnont 
and Fletcher, 

CORSAIR, kér-shre. 168. n.s. [rorsare, liad A 

wee Riou. The vessel of a corsair. 

IRSE, karse. n.s. [cors, corse, Fr.] A body. Spen- 
ser, A dead body ; a carcass, Spenser. 

CORSE-PRESENT®, kérs’-préz-@nt. 2 = A fa- 

_neral Present 5 a mortuary, Blackstone. 

CORSELET, kérs’-lét. n. s. [eorselet, Fr.) A light 
armour for the forepart of the body, Fuirfar. 

To CORSELET®, or CORS’LET®, kérs’-141. v. a. 
To encircle, as with a corselet. Beaum. and Fl. 
CORSE! T*, kér'-sét. n. s, [Fr.] A pair of bodice 
for a woman, Cotgrary. , . 
CORTE GE®*, kér-tizhe’. n.s. [Fr.] A train of at- 

teadants, Wiquefort, 

CORTES?, kéor'-thz, ns. [Span.] The states as- 
seinbled in Madrid, Geddes. 

CORTEX®, kér'-téks. ns. [Lat] Bark ; cover. | 


Bentley. 

CORTICAL §, kér’-1¢-kAL a. [cortex, Lat.] Barky | 
belonging to the rind. Cheyne. 

_ CORTICATED, kér'-td-kA-1éd, a, Resembling the 

bark of a tree. Brown. 

CORTICOSE, kér-té-kdse’, a. Full of bark. Diet. 

CORU'SCAINT 6, ké-ris’-kint’ @. [cornsco, Lat.] 
Glittering by flashes; flashing. Howell. 

To CORU'SCATE®, ké-ras-kite. vn. To glitter. 


il. 
CORUSCATION, kér-ts-ki’-shéin, ms. Flash ; 
oaick vibration of light. Bacon. 


Selden. 

COSMOGRATHICALLY, —kdz-md-griif’-¢-kal-é. 
ad. Ina manner relating to cosmography. Brown. 

COSMO'GRAPHY 6, kéz-mdg’-gri-fé. 518. ms. 
[xdcpos and yodpw.] The smence of the general 
system of the workl. Durton. 

COSMOPLAUSTICK®, kdz-ind-plis’-tik. a, [edopos 
and sha s.] Respecting the formation of the 
world, Hilhyrell. 

COSMOPOLITAN, kbz-md-pbl'-¢-tin. 2156. mn. s, 

COSMO'POLITF, kéx-mbp’-d-lite. [xéepos 
and soMrys.] A citizen of the world ; one who is at 
home in every place. Ifowell. 

CO’SSACKS*®, hiis’-siks. m.s. A people inkabitin 
the Ukraine, under the Russian government, Mil- 


ton. 

CO’SSET, kés’-stt. n. 5, [cassiccin, Ital.) A lamb 
brought up without the dam. Spenser. 

CO’SSICK*, kds'-sik, a. foam, Lat.] Relating to 
oe is Bp. Holt, Ob. T. 

COST §, kést. n. 8. [host, Dutch.) The — of any 
thing. Sumptuousness ; luxury. . Charge; 
expease, Sidney. Loss; line; detriment. Bea 
and Fletcher. 

COST®, kést. n.s. [eosta, Lat.] A rib, or side. B. 





SOR. 
To COST, kést. vn. [couster, Fr.] To be bought 


for. Driden. 
COSTAL, kds’-tfl, ¢, Belonging to the ribs. Brown, 
CO'STARD, kés’-tird. espa oe hy a head,] A bead. 

Shek Av apple round and bulky, like the bead. 


Drovten. 7 

COSTARD-MONGER®, kés’-tird-miing’-gir. a. s. 
A dealer in applies, Burtor. 

COSTER-MONGER®, kéw-tfir-mfing’-gir. ms. 

RVETTO, kér-vét’-td. 2, s, The curvet. Peoacham. The same as coard-monger. Fotherby. 

CORYBA/NTICK®, kor-¢-biln/tik. a. [from Cory-'| COSTIVE $, kas'-tly. 157. @. [eonstipatus, Lat] 
ieee, the frantick priests of Cybele.) Madly agi-|} Bound in the boty; having the excretions obstruct- 
or inflamed, Cvdicorth, ed. Breen. Close ; vnpermeable. Mortimer, Cold; 

CORY MBIATED, ké-rim'-bé-4-t8d, a, Garnished || forinal, Lard Chesterfield. 

* with branches of berries. Dict. CO/STIVENESS, kis'-tiv-nés. n. s. The state of the 

CORYMBYVFEROUS, kér-Im-bif-ér-ds. a, Rearing || body iu which exeretion is obstructed. Harrey. 
fruit or berries in bunches. Quincy. Coldness ; stiffiess. Wukefield. 

CORY MBUS, ké-riun’-bos, n. s, [Lat.] Among the || CO/STLESS®, kdst'-lés. a. Costing nothing, Barrow. 
ancient botanists, a bunch or cluster of berries :|| COSSTLINESS, kist’-lé-nés, n. s. Sumptuousness ; 
@mongst modern, a compounded discous flower,|| expensiveness. Sidnew, 
such as the daisy, and common marigald, Quincy, || COSTLY, kébst'-lé. a. Expensive. Shakspeare. 

CORYPHE'US®*, kér-4-f/-€s. ns. [eopugi.] The || COSTMARY, kést'-mi-ré. ns. [costus, Lat.) An 
principal of those who compose the chorus in the |} herb. Drayton, 
ancient tragedy 5 now a general name for a chief || COSTREL,, kis’-trél. ne. [supposed from coster.] 
“or principal of any company. South. A bottle. Stinner. 

COSCINOMANCY _ Nee -O-saheval m8, [eocsfour || COSTUMES, kbs-ttene. a. ©. [eostime, Fr.} [In 





COU 


COU 
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painting.] The strict observance of proper charac- 


ter as to and things. It is now generally 
oon in the sense of custom or manners. Douce. 
FFERER®, kd-sdf-far-ar, n, s. A fellow-suf- 
ferer. Wycherly. 
COSUPRE’ME*, ké-sh-préém’. n. s. A partaker of 


macy. ; 
idee) Al ae cal of tas asleep, eel 
rey t ly from the Saxon cot, a cottage. 


COT’, n. 8. [cot, Sax.] A small house ; a cot- 


; kat n. 5. [xofry.] A small bed; a cra- 
COTT*, *) dle; abamnmock, Sir 7 Hegbert. 
COT’, koe, $ [cofa, low Lat.] A litle boat. 
COTT*, . 


COT, k&t. ns. [An abridgement of cotquei.] A 
cade-lamb, Grose. vied } 
To COTA‘BULATE®*. See To Contanurate. 
COTA'NGENT, ké-tdn/-jént. n. s, The tangent of an 
arch which a the complement of another to ninety 


COMES kéte. n. 5. [Sax.] A cottage. Warner. A 
sheepfold. 2 Chronicles. 
To COTE, kdte. v. a. To leave behind, to overpass. 


Cha; 

To COTE®. See 7’ Quote, which was formerly 
written cote. 

COTE’/MPORARY, See Contemporany. 

COTERT E*, kéb-te-rée'. sn. 5. [Fr] A friendly or 
fashionable association. 

COTY LLON®*, k6-til’-yan. n. s. [cotillon, Fr.] A brisk 
lively dance, in which eight persons are usually 


employed. Gray. 
COTLAND, kév-lind. as. Land appendas;t to a 


cottage. 
cr yTOUEAN, kéu-kweoe. n,s. A man who busies 
himself with women’s affairs, eye Ye 
CO'TSWOLD*, kéts’-wold. n. s. [coeé@ and pold, 
Sax.] Sheepeots in an open country ; whence the 
large tract of downs called Cotswold Hills, in Glou- 
cestershire, 
CO’PTTAGE, kév'-taje, 90. ns. A hut; a cot. Zeph. 
OOTTAGED®, két’tdj'd. a. Having cottages. Col- 


‘ins, 

COYTTAGELY*, kéw’-tije-Ié. a. Rustick ; suitable 
toa cottage. Bp. Taylor. 

CO'TTAGER, ee n.s. One who lives in a 
cottage. Swift. [ln law.] One that lives on the 
common, Without paying rent, and without any 
land of his own. Bacon. 

CO'TTER®, két’-tdr, ge One who inhabits a 


COTTIER, kou'-yér. 113.4 cot. Bp. Hail. 

COTTON §, kév-tn. 170. 2, s. [eotton, Fr.] The 
down of the cotton-tree. Wiseman, Cloth made 
of cotton. 

COTTON, kév-in. nos, A plant, Miller. 

To COTTON, két'-tn. v. 2. To rise with a nap. To 


cement; to unite with. Swif?. 

CO'TTONOUS*, kév-t-ds, ) a, Full of cotton ; soft 

COTTONY®, kév-tn-4. as cotton. Evelyn. 

CO'TYLA®, { kbv'-tata 

COTYLE®, ; -} cavity of a Lone, which 
receives the end of another in articulation, A tiquid 
measure in use among the ancients. 

To COUCH §, kédtsh. 313. rf. a. [coucher, Fr. 
lie down on a place of repose. Shuck. To lie 
on knees, as a beast to rest. Dryden. 
down in secret, or in ambush. Slut. To lie ina 
bed, or stratum. Deuteronomy, ‘To stoop, or bend 
down. Genesis. 

To COUCH, kdditsh. v, a, To lie on a place of re- 
pose. Shak, To lay down any thing in a bed, or 
stratum. Mortimer, To bed; to hide in another 
body. Bacon. To involve ; to include. Dryden. 
To hide. South. To lay close to another, Spenser. 
To fix the spear in the rest; in the posture of at- 


x. 8. [xortdy. 


To 


tack. Spenser. To depress the condensed crystal- |! 


The deep | 


own | 
To he} 


COUCHANT, kédtsh’-dnt. a. Lying down; squat- 
ting. , 

CO UCHEE, kéé/-shée. n. 3. [Fr.] Bedtime ; the 
time of visiting late at night. : 

COUCHER, kéitsh’-dr. n. s. He that couches cata 
racts, A bedfrllow. Cotgrave, 

COUCHER®, kédtsh’-dr. ns. [cachereau, Fr.J A 
register book in monasteries. Queen Eliz 's 
Jnjunctions. z 

‘cOUCHFELLOW, kddtsh’-f@1-10. ns. Bedfellow. 

\ Sonion 

|COUCHGRASS, kditsh’-gris. n.s, A weed. Mor- 


| _ timer. 
COUCHING®, kédish’-Ing. ns. The act of bend- 
ing or bowing. Shakspeare. 
COUGH §, koe 331, n. 8, [kuef, Goth.] A convulsion 
of the lungs, vellicated by some sharp serosity. Ba- 


con. 
To COUGH, kéf. rv. n. To make a noise in endeav- 
ouring to evacuate the peccant matter from the 


lungs. 
To COUGH, kéf. 391. v. a. To eject by a cough; 
| __ to expectorate. Wiseman. ' 
‘COUGHER, kéf-far. 98. n. s. One that coment, 
\COUHSGE*, kéiv-idje. n. s, A kind of igdney- 


| beans. 

COULD, kad. 320. [See the word Bren.] The im- 

ect preterit of can. 

|COULD*, kad. pret. of can, to know. 

COULTER, kéle!-tdr, 318. . s. [culcon, Sax.] 
‘The sharp iron of the plough which cuts the earth. 


Hammond. 

COUNCIL §, kédn’-sil, 313, 2, s, [concifium, Lat] 
An assenibly of persons met t er in consulta~ 
tion. Matthew. Act of publick deliberation. Milton. 
An assembly of divines to deliberate upon religion, 
Watts. Persons called together to be consulted on 
any occasion, or Bed give advice. Bacon, ‘The body 


of privy counsellors. Shakspeare. 
COUNCH.-BOARD, kédin’-sil-bérd. .s. Council- 
table, where matters of state are deliberated. Clar- 


endon, 

CO'UNCIL-TABLE*, kédn -sil-ta-bl. n. s. Couneil- 
board. Milton, 

COUNDERSTANDING®*, — kd-dn-diir-stind’-ing. 
n.s. Mutual understanding. Howell. 

To COUNI'TE §*, ké-yb-nite’, ».a, To unite. More. 

COUNITE®, ké-yd-nlie’. a. United. Afore. 

COUNSELS, kétin’-s#l. 99, .s. [consilinm, Lat.] 
Advice ; direction. Bacon, Consultation ; inter- 
change of opinions, Shek. Deliberation; exami- 
— of Bee gee neon Prudence ; art. 

telus. Secrecy. Shakspeare. ‘heme ; purpose. 

Peaim, "Those that plead a cause. Shakspeare 

(Xr The difference of council and counsel ia, in curso’ 
speaking, almost undistinguishable, HY. 

COUNSEL-K EEPER®,kédn’-stl-kétp-dr. n.s. One 
who can keep a secret. Shakspeare. 

COUNSEL-KEEPING®# kédn’-sél-kétp-Ing.a.That 
which preserves secrecy. Titus Andronicus, 

| To COUNSEL, kélu’-sél. 99. roa. To give advice 

Shutksy vere. To advise any thing. Druden, 

| COUNSELLANLE, kédn'-sél-a-b1. a. “Willing wo 

| follow the advice of others. Clarendon. Advisa- 

| _ ble, Lard Clarendon. | 

| COUNSELLOR, hédn’-sél-lir. ns. One that gives 

advice, Wisdom. Confidant; bosom friend. Wal 

~ : Loge whose ees oo deliberate upon 

| publick affairs. Si re, awyer. Dryden. 

: UNSELLORSHIP, kdav-sél-ldr-ship. an, s. The 


' 








| office of a privy counsellor, Bacon. 
| To COUNT §, k6dnt. v. a. [compter, old Fr.) To num- 


ber; to tell. Shek. ‘To preserve a reckoning. 
Locke. ‘To reckon; to place to an account, Gen. 
To esteem; to account. Hooker, To impute to; 
to-charge, Rmre, 

| To COUN, kddmt. 313. 1.2. To found an account 


or scheme, Sei/t. 


line humour or film that overspreads the pupil of |COUNT, kédnt. 2. s. Number, Spenser, Reckon- 


the eye. 
CcouUc 


bed, Bale. A layer, er stratum. Mortisnas. 


Sharp. 
’ kdiiteh. n.s. A seatof repose, Milton. A |! 


ing ; number summed, Exrodus. Estimation ; ac- 


count. Spersr. (In law.) A charge in an indiet- 
ment, or a declaration in pleading. 
oe 


COU 


—nd, mive, > ndr, udt ndt ;—thbe, tab, bi ball ;—dil 


Fr] A tith A title of foreign COUNTERFA ISANCE®. See CounTEKrEsAxcr: 





coat Sees tl. Blackstone. 
it ivalent to an ca 
UNARDE 


‘ti-bl. a. That which may be 


p—podad ;—thin, THis. 








To COUNTERFEIT 4, kédu'-tdr-fit. va. [contre 
air Fr.] To forge. Shak. ‘To imitate ; 10 copy, 


COUNTENA CES, kbtw-tdentinse, n.'s. [cones || To COUNTERFEIT, kdduytdr-th v.n. To feign. 


mance, He.) Fhe forma of she face ; the system of the | 


look, Sidney. Calmness of look. | 
° Dryden. Godin of mien ; 
_“Bidney. Kindness or ill-will, 
oe ne Patronage ; 3 support. Li 


Toe arance; show, Ascham, 
To ONT a 
support. Ex To make a show of. S 


To keep ae ey appearance. 


otton. 
oe NANCER, kétw’-t@-ndn-sdr. n. *. One 


countenances another, Becnumont and Fletcher, 


COUNTER, kdan’-tir. 98. n. s. A false piece of mo- 
ney used as — means of reckoning. Shak. Money, 


in contempt. Shak. ‘The table on which goods are 
viewed in a shop. Dryden. A box for cash. Coles. 
A reckoner. Sherwood, Encounter ; trial of skill. 
Spenser. An auditor, Robert of Gloucester, "That 
part of a horse’s forehead that lies between the 
shoulder and under the neck. Furrier’s Dict. 
COURTESS ogg troll n,s, A name of some pris- 


in I 
COUN TER, pay Sor rl ad. | contra, Lat.] poe tar 
to. Sonth. mage ps4 to ihe right. course 
wa Ace, it Oo) ition to 
the back. on "This word is oft fas Send i in 
composition, and may be placed before either nouns 


or verbs used in a sense of opposition 
To Aptis Lae oped §, milavtirdby. » vw Ne To hin- 


der any th 
RATCTION®, ke Rane teak’ sib. n.s. Op- 


rr CT ION*, = kdiin-tdr-dt-trdk’- 
slitin. ns. ite attraction, 
: To CO A‘LANCE $, kétto-tdr-bal’-lduse, 


v.a. To weigh against. Boyle. 


er We ihe observe, in words —_——— of counter, 


evident any to that distinction that obtains be- 
tween the soun the verb in dissyllables. Thus the 
verb to counterbalance has the accent on the third syl- 
lable, and the noun of the same form on the first, and so 
of the rest. 492. FF. 

COUNTERBA'LANCE, kédn/-tir-bil-linse, a. s. 


re iden. 
SBONDe kobe ttbbed. 2 eA coun- 


Sherwood. 
To ery Se kédn-tar-baf, vr. a. To im- 
~ peli => direction opposite to the former impulse. 


COUNTERBUFYF, ata n.s. A blow ina 
contrary direction 

COUNTERCAST$*, "id ns. A trick ; 
delusive contrivance, 

cou! ASTER, Ku kas-tir. nos. An 


lpn eer 
COUNTERCH Linares Ban’-tdr-ts n. 
et, xchange ; reci =a Shak, 
To COUNTERC ANGE, kédin-tdr-tshinje’. v. a. 
Te exchan 


GOUNTERCHARA), kBdn’-tdr-tshirm, n.s. ‘Phat 
by which a charm is dissolved. Scott. 


‘ToCOUNTERCHARM, kOdin’-thr-tsharm. roa, To 


5: pesroy the effect of an enchantment. Lord Falk- 
Te COUNTERCHECK §, kbdn-tdr-tshék', v.a. To 


cols TeRCHtEC 


‘CK, kédn’-tdr-ishék, a. s. Stop ; 
eoUNTERD 


VNCTION® kddin-tiy: k'- 
shin. adistinetion. More ee 
To COUNTERDRA'W, Le sag tdr-ardw v. i To 

a y means of an oiled paper, whereon 
the strokes aring through are traced with a 


C 
oaths oe kddn-thr-dv/-d-ddnse.n.s. 


Testimony by sige vod = etion some former 


witness is 


aspect of assurance. 
as it appears u - COUNTERFEIT, koa’ ‘ar n. 8. One who per- 


'o en- 





Shak 
oy NheR RF EIT, ere -tar-fil, a, Forged 5 fieti- 


Milton. Deceithul ; hypocritical. Koscommon. 


r.|| sonates another; an impostor. Spenser, A forgery. 
| Shak, A reseublance ; a likeness; a copy, Slivk. 


ANCE, ’ kédhn’té-niinse. rv. a. To jcou oo kdain’-tar- cee, *- s. A for- 


umen. An impostor. Sheri 
he UNTERPE SITLY, kédn’-tdr-fi vias in Falsely ; 
fictitiously, Shaksjweare. 
| COUNTE  Saloneare, kddn-tar-fer’-mént. nm. 
‘erment op 1 to ferment. Addison. 
coUNrEn ‘SANCE, kédiwn-tar-fé-zinse. ns. 
Lenetrefateanes, el The act of counterfeiting ; for- 


COUNTERE SRFOR' I kdiuy'-tdr-fort, n.«. Pillars serv- 
ing to support walls or terraces. Chambers. 
/COUNTERG a GE, kbtw’-tde-ghje. nos. A method 
* measure the joints by transferring the breadth 
of a mortise to the place where the tenon is to be. 
Chombers 
COUNTERGUA'RD, kédu’ -tdr-gird. 92. m8. A 
small rampart with a parapet and ditch, Military 


Diet, 
To COUNTERINFLUENCE®, kodn'-tdr-in’-fd- 
énse. v.a. ‘To hinder any thing by contrary inlly- 


ence. Scott. 

COUNTERLIBRA‘TION*. See Lisration, 

COUNTERLI'GHT, kédu’-tir-tite. a. s, A light op- 
posite to any’ thing, whieh makes it appear to a dis- 
advantage. Chambers 

Toe COUNTERMA! NDS, kOdn-tir-miand’. 79. ra, 
[contremander, Fr.] ‘Vo order — contrary to what 

was ordered betore, — wi Plarveys orders 

of another. Flooker, To prohibit 

CO'UNTERMAND, “et tivated. n. Py "Repeal 
of a former order, Shak 

To COUNTERMARCHS, Pe cddn-tdr-anartal [See 
CouNTERBALANCE.] ron. To march backward. 

COUNTERMARCH, kétn’-tar- -n.#. Retro- 
cession; march backward. Collier, Change of 
measures, Burnet 

CO'UNTERMARK $, kddiy-tdr-mark. ns. A sec- 
ond or third mark puton a bale of goods. The 
mark of the goldsmiths’ company, An artificial 
cavity made in the teeth of horses. A mark added 
to a medal a long time after it is struck. Chambers. 

ToCOUNTERMA'RK, kédin-thr-mnirk’. vat. A horse 
is said to be countermarked when his corner teeth 
are artificially made hollow, Furrier’s Dict. , 

COUNTERMI'NE §, kéun'-tér-mine. ns. A well or 
hole sunk into the ground, a which a gallery or 
branch runs ont ander to seek out the ene- 
my’s mine. Military Dict. yi of opposition. 
Sudney. A em he which any contrivance 
is defi ated. L’ Est 

To COUNTERMINE, ‘kédin-tée-milne’, va. To 
delve a Ag into an enemy’s mine. ‘To coun- 
terwork 


Cour NTEEMO-TION, kddn-tr-mé’-shétn. n.s. Con- 


Dizshy 
COUSTERMO'VE MENT*, kodn-tér-mddv'-mént. 
na, A — of moving in opposition to another 
imevemen 
ICOUNTER SRMURE 4, kddiy-tdr-mire. n. 2. [contre- 
4 Fr.] rahe ge vail = behind another wall, to 


¥ its 
To 


DUN RERMURES, tbe theme t.a. To 
fortify with a countermure. 

sg phage lag doe r-whtah’b-rAl. a. 
Contrary to nature. 

COUNTERNOISE, kbd tdrendeze. n. 3, A sound 
by which any noise is overpowered. Calamy. 

COUNTEROPENING, kSleetdr-0-poelng. ne, An 

are or vent on the contrary side. Sharp. 

CO'UNTERPACE, ‘kédn’-tdr-pase. n, s, Contrary 

mevsure to any scheme. 7 


COU COU 
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COUUNTERPANE, kédn’-tir-pine. nm. s. [contre- |; COUNTERTALLY®, kOGu’-tir-tal'-lé. n. s. One af 


' 


point, Fr.) A coverlet for a bed. One part of a 
rain of . B. Jonson, 
COUNTERPART, kédn'-tdr-part. ns. The cor- 


ndent part. Hale. 

COUNTEREETPTION §®, — kSdn-tdrepe-tish-dn, 
ns. A petition against another petition. Clarendon, 

ToCOUNTERPETU TIONS, kédn'-tar-pé-tish'-din. 
r. m. To petition against another petition, 

COYUNTERPLEA, kédn’-tir-plé. n. s, [lu law.) A 

replication, Cowel, 

To GCOUNTERPLOT §, kddn-tir-plov, va, To op- 

.ose one machination by another. Mere. } 

COUNTERPLO'T, kétin’-tir-plat. n.s, An artifice | 
0 speerd to an artilice, L' Estrange, : 

ce Nt NTERPLO'TTING®, kédn-tar-plot'-ting, n. s._ 

The act of opposing. South. ss : 

CO'UNTERPOINT*, kddn’-tr-pdint. ns. [con-| 
trappunto, Nal.) "The art of composing harmony. | 
See Contrapuntist. Mason. 

CO'UNTERPOINT, kédn’-tar-pint. n.s. A cover-| 
let woven in squares, commonly spoken counter- | 

ne. Shakespeare, | 

COUNTERPOINTS, kédn’-tdr-pdint. n.s. An op 
posite point or course. Sir 22. Sandys. | 

To COUN TVERPOISES, kédu-tir-pideze’. vr. a. To) 
counterbalance 5 to act against with equal weight. | 
Shek, ‘To prouce a contrary action by an equal 
weight. Wilkin. 

COUNTERPOISE, kdbn'Atir-pbéze. 2.8. Equipon- 
derance ; equivalence of weight. Shet. ‘The state 
of being placed in the opposite scale of the balance, 
Milton,  tauivalence of power, . | 

COUNTERPOUISON, kédn-tdr-pde zn. ws, Auti- 
dote to poison, Arhndthnet. 

COUNTERPRA'CTICES®, kédin'+dr-prak’-ths, n.s, 
Practice iu opposition, Proceedings egainst Garnet. 

COUNTERPRE’SSURE, kéfin-tir-présh’-tire, m. s, 
Benner) voree. Blockmore. 

COUNTERPROVECT, kédn-tir-prdd/jékt. as. 
Cc ndent part of a scheme, Swift, 

To COUNTERPRO VE, kétin-tdr-prddve’. vr. a. To | 
take off a design in black lead, or red chalk, 
esi the rolling press, with another piece of pa- 

per, woth being moistened with a sponge. Cham- 


rs. 
COUNTER-REVOLU‘TION®, kddn-tdr-rév-d-hi!- 
shi. ».s. A revolution succeeding another, and 
te to it. 
To COUNTERRO'LS. See Coxtrot. 
COUNTERRO'LMENT. kédn-tir-rdle’-mént. n.s. 


A counter account, controlment. Bucon. 


COPUNTERSCARE®, kébn'-tér-skarf. t ns. [In 
CO/UNTERSCARP, kédw'-dr-skarp. fortifiea- 


tion] That side of the ditch which is next the 
camp. Harris. 7 
kédin-tir-skit-A. 


COUNTERSCU'FFLE?, 
Conflict; contest, Dferent, . 

To COUNTERSEAL®*, kéln’-Ade-otte. ro. To 
seal together with others. Sliaksperre. 

To COUNTERSECU RES, kddu-tdr-st-latve’. ra, 
To render more secure by corresponding means, 
Burke. * 

COUNTERSENSE®, kdfun'-thr-séase. ».s. Oppo- 
site meaning. Hoel, 

To COUNTERSIGN §, kddin-tir-shie’. v0, To sign 
an order or patent of a superiour, in qnality of secre- 
tary, to render it more authentick. Chambers. 

COUNTERSIGN®, kédn’-tir-sine. vs. A military 
e ion, denoting the watch-word of the day. 

COUNT 


ERSIGNALA, kdin’-tleeslg-ndl on. x. A 
correspondin 
COUNPERSN 


signal: a naval term, 
ARL*, kédn’-tir-suarl. #5. Suarl in 
defence, or opposition. Burton. 
COUNTERSTA’TUTE®, koGn-thr-sta-tshdite. r,s, 
A contradictory ordinance. Milton, 
COUNTERSTROKE®, kédin -thr-stroke. nos. A 
stroke returned, erLeeT. 
COUNTERSURETY®, kéduetir-shire’-té. 2.8. A 
counter-bond to a surety. Sherwood, 
COUNTERSWAY®, kétin’-tdr-swa, n. 5, Opposite 
influence, or direction, Milton. 


nm, #, 





| 


the two tallies on which any thing is scored. 

COUNTERTA’STE®, kodn-tdr-idste’, n, 9. False 
taste, Shenstone. . 

COUNTERTENOR, kddn-tir-téy-ndr. vn. s. One 
of the mean or middle parts of musick ; vo called, as 
it were, 0 jposite to the tenor, Harris, 

COUNTERTIDE, kédn’-tdr-de. x.s, Contrary 

‘tide; fluctuations of the water, Dryden, 

COUNTERTLIME, kodn’-tdr-thne. 1, s. [contretemps, 
Fr.] The defence or resistance of a borse, that in- 
tercepls his cadence, and the measure of his man- 
age. Farrwr’s Dict, Defence ; opposition, Dryden. 

COUNTERTU RN, bStu't4r-thrn, nv. 8, The height 
and full growth of the play, which destroys expec- 
tation. Brn lent, 

To COUNTERVAIL 6, kddu-tar-vile’. v.a. [contra 
aud raleo, Lat.] To be equivalent to; to have equal 
force or value. Hooker. 

COUNTERVAIL, — kétn'-tdr-vile, ns. Equal 
weight. Equal value with something else, Sonth. 

COUNTERVIEW, kédu'-tr-vd. ns, ition 5 
& posture in which two persons Mont each other, 
Milton, Contrast; a position in which two dissimi- 
lar things HHustrate each other. Swift. 

To COUNTERVOTE®, kétu-tér-véte’. v. a. To 
oppase 5 fo outvote, Nrot/. 

To COUNTERWEIGI*, kédn-dr-wit, vn. ‘To 
weigh against. Ascii, 

ToCOUNTERWHEELS®, kétin-tar-hwéel. va. To 
make to wheel, or move backwards and forwards : 
a military phrase. Lovelare. 

CO'UNTERWIND*, kodu’-tir-wind. 2, s. Contrary 
wind. 

Te COUNTERWORK, kédn-tir-wirk’, v.a. Te 
counteract. B, Jensen. 

COYUNTESS, hélha'-tés, n.s. [emntesse, Fr.) The 
lady of an earl or count, Shakspeere. 

COUNTING-HOUSE, két'-thng-hédse. ns, The 


room appropriated to books and accounts, Locke. 
co’ UNTLESS, Lédnt'-lés. a. Tumumerable. Shek. 


gar ol aa dates kén’-tré-f de. «. Rustick 5 rude, 

Troe. 

COUNTRY §, kén’-tré. 2. 2. fcontrée, Fr. A tract 
of land; aregion. ‘The parts of a region di 
from cities or courts. Cowley. The place which 
any man inhabits, Shak. The of one’s 
birth; the native soil. Spraf, The inhabitants of 
anv region, Shakspeure. 

COUNTRY, kdu'-té. a. Rustick; rural. Locke, 
Of an interest eri to that of courts ; as, the 
country party. Peculiar to a region or people. 
jie Rules + canta fala 

COUNTRY-DANCE®, kén’-ué-<ldnse. n.s. A well 
known kind of dance. 

COUNTRY MAN, kan'-tré-imin. 88. nm. s. One born 
iu the same country, Locke, A rustick, Graunt, 
Afanner; a husbandman. 1’ Estronge. 

COYUNTY 4, kédn'-te. m. 8. [eomlé, Fr.] 4A shire; a 
cireuit or portion of the oe, ‘aes earl- 
doin. Srenver. A count; a bord. She a 

, COUNTY-COURT®, kédu-té-kérte. ns. A court 
incident tothe juriscietion of the sheriff. Blackstone. 

COUP DE MAIN, \66-db-mane', nos, [Fr] A 
military expression, denoting an instantaneous, un- 
expected, generally desperate attack. 

COUP DOEU.L, kis-ddle’. nvs. [Fr] The first 
view of any thing 3 a slight view of it. 

COUPE E, kéd-pée’. n. s. [Fr.] A motion in danc- 
ing. Chambers. 

COUPING-GLASS®*, See Copring-Giass, 

COUPLABLE, kilp’-pla-bl, a. Fit to be coupled 
with. Cotera*r. 

COYUPLE), hap’-pl. S14. [See To Copir.] n.s. 
[couple, tg ES chain or tie that bolds dogs togeth- 
er, Shut, Two; a brace, Sidney. A male and 
his fernmate, Shakspeare. 

To COUPLE, kép’-pl. 405, rv. a, To chain ther. 
Shak, 'To join one to another. Sidney © mar- 

ry ; to join m wedlock, Sidney. 

Te COUPLE, kap’-pl. vn. To join in embraces, 
Bacon. 
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COUPLE-BEGG. AR, qv 'p /-ple te-fir. mn. s. One that 
— ~ 77 business to marry beggars to each | 


cOULEMENT, kdp’-pl-mént. 2.s. Union. Spen-) 








 Shakspourr, They who compose the guard, Par- 
Lieneia Norn, 

| To COURT, Korte. roa. To woo; to solicit a wo- 
man toinarriage, B. Jonsen, To solicit ; to seek, 


Lorke. ‘I'a flatter ; to endeavour to please. 


COUPLET, kdp’-lét. n.s. [Fr.] wo verses; a. cou RT-BARON®, ‘korte-bir/-rdin. ns. A court in- 


pair of rhymes. Sidney. A pair, as of doves. 


COUPLING®, kap’- 
Junction in embrace. 

COURAGES, kar’-ridje. 90. n_s, 
Bravery; active fortitude; spirit of enterprise. 


Te COURAGE ,» kir-ridje, v.a. To encourage. 


CONRA'GEOUS, kitr-rh’jé-ds, a. Brave daring, || COURT-CUPR, 


Amos. Ludicrously for ovtra 


fog A junction. 2 Chron. | | court. HREEDING®*, kérte-brédd’ 


heap toevery manor in the kingdom, and holden 
the steward. Blackstone. 
ang. n. s. Ealu- 


cation at court, Miltow 


feourage, Fr] || COURT-BUBBLE®, kérte: bay ey ns. ‘The trifle 


ofa court. Beaumont and Flete 
COURT-CARD®, kérte’-kArd, Bee Coar-cann, 
COUR’ [-CHAPL AIN, kérte-tshi lin. ve. 6, One who 
attends the king to celebrate Sbahaty offices. Sift 
ARD#, kérte-kab/-bard, 1.» 
side-hoard of ancient days. Shokspeare. 


LTAOUS . ! 
COURA‘GEOUSLY, ree or wa ad. xg well || COURT-DAY, kérte-da’) nm. s, Dey on whieh jus- 


tice is administered. Arkuthnet, 


2€ 
COURA'GEOUSNESS, kér-ra/jé-Os-nés. 2.5. Bra-'| COURT-DRESS®, kérte-drés’, ns. The dress m 


boldness, 
COURANT, kér-rant’, [Fr] A. nimble 
COURA‘NTO, kar-riw’-t6, ee Shak, Any |) 


thing that spreads a, as a paper of uews. 2B. 
__ thing that sprends cp pape 
T» COURB, kdérb. a 2 [courber, Fr.] To bend. 


aan 
URES. kédrb. a. Crooked, Gower. See Conn. 
COURIER, kad -rddr, 275. 2s. A messenger se: 
in haste ; an express. Shakspeare. 
i<y- This word is perfeetly French, and often makes a 
plain Englishman the ob 


é COCRT-LA 
t of laughter to the polite | 


pears at court, 
, korte-drés’-sdr. nis, A flatter- 


Cc ed nT- FASHIONS, hérte-fash'-din. nos. What is 

hserved at court, Fuller 

co URT- FAVOUR, kérte- fa'-vir. n, s, Favours be- 
stowed by princes. L’ Estronge. 

COURT-HAND, kérte’-hdind. #.*. The hand or man- 
ner of writing used in records and judicial proceed- 
ings, Shakspenre. 

bY. kérte-H-dé. mos. A 


saut or em sployed i in court, Locke. 


which a person a 
COURT-I rags SSE 
er. Lock 


lady conver- 


world hy prowemncing it like currior, a dressor of || COURT-LEET®, kérte’-lh&. n. #, [court and leade, 


leather, 


COURSE, kérse. 318. n.s. evrsus, Lat] Race;| 
eareer. Cowley. Passage from place to plave 3 


eress. Acts, Tilt; actof running in the lists.’ 
Bidaey. Ground on which a race S run, ‘Track 
of line in which a ship sails, or any motion is per- 
formed. Sail ; means by which 
formed. . 
another, Watts, Order of succession; as, Every 
one in his course. 1 Chron. Stated and orderly 
method. Shak. Series of successive and methodical 


. Wiseman. The elements of an art ex-) 


ibited in a methodica} series, Chambers. Con- 
duct ; manner of proceeding. Anolles. Method of | 
life; .train of actions. idney, 
T . Catamenia. Harvey. oy hes oor 
James. (In architecture.] A continue 


— Nmper 


of dishes set on at once upon the | 


table. Rogen 3 settled rule. Em 
form. Es The Lag of dogs ee 
bears. Shak, course. consequence. e 
OF course. By settled rule. ‘Garth. 

To OURSE, . v.a. To hunt ; ; to pursue. Shak.| 
ze nip with that hunt in view, Congreve. 


TACOUTS 
Ue URSER, kbr'-sér. ns. A swift horse; a — 


Sccring heres Beam One who Bh egos the Lge ed 
lispu- 


and Fletcher. 
noone 
cou aSiey*, he  ir-eb, n. 8. Part of the hatches ina 


COURSINGS, hor Krad. n.s. The sport of hunting 
with hounds. 

COURT kon kérte. pa n. 8, [eunt, on The place 
where the prince resides ; 8 
The hall or chamber where j justice is ‘naatalored: 
Shak. space re a house. Bacon. A 
small opening enclosed with houses, and paved with 
broad stones, distinguished from a street. Persons 
who compose the retinue of a prince. Temple, 
Persons assembled for the administration of justice, 
Tatler. Any ion, military, civil, or eccle- 
siastical. The arto pleasing. Spen- 


COURT of Guard?. ‘The guard-room of soldiers. 


he course is per- | 
gress from one gradation to/ 


Natural bent. / 


range of | 
stones, level or of the same height, throughout the | 
a building. Series of consequen-| 








, korse. vn. To run; to’ rove about. | 


or lead, Sax.] A court of record, held once in the 
year, within a particular huadred, lordship, or 
manor, before the steward of the leet, Blarkstone. 

COURT-MARTIAL *, korte-mér‘-shal, m.s. A court 
Appointed te investigate military offences. 

COCRTEOUS, kar’-tshd-ils, ati. a. [eourtois, Fr.] 
Tlegant of manners; polite, Shakespeare. 

Cou rit ag 7 Tei ad. Respectfal- 
yf vi 
sd eTEOUS SNES, kdr’-tshé-ds-nés. nw. 9. Civili- 

v3 complaisance, 

cor RTER®, kérte’ co n. s. He who wooes or so- 
licits women, Sherteood. 

CO'URTESAN, or COURTEZAN, kér-té-zin’. 
523. ns, [courtisane, Fr.] A woman of the town, 
She halkspeare 

COUR TESY 6, kidir’-tst, me. s, [oourtoisic, Fr.] Ele- 
gauce of manners ; Pid r. An act of 
rsa or respect. Shak. A tenure, not of right, 

ke the favour of others. 
TESY, kirt’-sé. n.s. The reverence made by 
shor 

|| This word, when it signifies an act of reverence, is 
not only deprived of one of its syllables by all speakers, 
but, by the vulgar, has its last syllable changed into che 
or tehe, as if written curt-she: this impropriety, how- 
ever, seems daily to lose ground, even among the lower 
orlers of the people, who begin to restore the ¢ to its 
pure sound. A 


To COURTESY, kart’-sé. v.n. To perform an act 
of reverence. - To make a reverence in the 


manner of ladies. Priar. 
To pili Sal Se Kitrt’-ab, v.a. To treat with’ 
Williams, 


r R. 
COURTIER. "kbrte!-yar, 113, m.s, One that fre- 
quents the courts of princes. Shakspeare. One that 
courts the favour of another. Shak: 


COURTIERS”, peri’ yér-é, n. s. The manners of 
a courtier. 
CO'URTINE. " See C! Contain. 


OUR AaRE, kérte’-like. a, Elegant; polite. 

‘ornedd. 

cece Tk tice kérte’-Ié-nés. n.s. Elegance of 

COURTING, Korie ng. n.s. A retainer to a 
B. Jonson, 

COURTLY, kérte’-lé, a. Relating to the court ; ele- 


cOURTLY, erie 8. ad. ad. Eleganly. Dryden. 


COV | COW 


: 17 559.—Fite, far, £2 far, fall, ull, Fat ;—mé, mét ;—pline, pin ;— 


COURTSHIP, kérte’-ship. n. s. The act of et of solicit: | | without her husband's ailowance or confirmation 
ing favour. More. ‘The solicitation of a woman to || Corel. 
marriage, Shak. Civility; elegance of manners, | To CO'VET §, kiiw'-8, 99. v. a. [courviter, Fr.] To 
Donne. desire inordinately. Shak 

COUSIN §, kaz'-zn 314,159. ns. [consin, Pr) Any | Te COVE, hava, v. n. To have a strong desire. 
one collaterally related more remotely than a|| 1 T'imee 
brother or sister; akinsman. Shak. A title given — E rap. E, kév’/-4t-i-bl. a, To be wished for. 


by the king to a nobleman, particularly to those of herwood, 
core VETING®, leiv’-ét-Ing. n.s. Tnordinate desire. 


the council. Shakspeare. 
COUSIN®, kitz’-zn. a. Allied ; kindred. Chaucer. 
COUTH*. See Uscourn. cOVETINGL Ys, kiw’-é-Ing-Ié. ad. Eagerly. B. 
COUTE’AU*, k6}-t0/. n, s. pe a knife.) A hanger. |) Jonse: 
COVE §, kéve. n. 2 [covum, at.) A small creek or cOVETISE, ~—e n.s. Avarice; covetous- 

at; A shelter; a cover. Spener. 0 

OVE®, kéve. v. a. To arch over. Stweinhurne, COVET Us bie cb-tls. a. Inordinately desirous, 

COVENABLGS. kfiv’-é-na-bl. a. [covenable, old Fr.) Lomas Avaricious, 2 Peter, Desirous ; eager. 


Fit; suitable. Wir, life. 
— VENABLY®, kav’-¢-nd-bié. ad. Pidy; properly. | = = the pronunciation of this word and its ——— 
t. Sheridan haa adopted a vul “edarg of which one 


COVENANTS, kiv'.¢-ndnt, 165, 503, 1. 5. [cove-|| could searcely have suspected : bat pronouneing 
nans, old Fr.) A contract ; a stipulation, Milton. || covetshus for coretows in no: only a vulgarisin, but con- 
“= _Sorvemest, on ceriain terms, Fiemunond. A 7 to analo ony All these diphthongs and diphthon- 

— the terms of agreement. Shat. gal vowels, which draw the preceding consonants W ae 
ANT. kdv’-d-nant. vn. To bargain. Piration, are euch as commence with the sound of ¢ ; 


which, from ia nearness to the sound of double ¢, and 
"ape PTO n agree with another on certain terms. |) the nearness of this sound to the commencing sound of 


St. Matthew. | i a 
To COVEN ANTS, » kn ee ets F WY. approaches tothe hissing sound of s, 1, and soft ¢, 





and, in the absence of accent, coalesces with them. 7* 
fo stipulate. Hag. 


and d@ being formed in the same sent of sound as the #, 

COVENANTE'E, Tay -d-ndin-tee’. n.s. A party toa!) 2. and soft c, when the accent is before them, easily 

covenant. slide into the same sound beforo similar vowels, but 

cov ENANTER kav’-@nfin-tér. nos. One who never before any other: i —— mint, = moch 

ropriety, pronounce calamitous and meceasitous, ea- 

aT omen Net Pig yt namg sees ideas } In sunltonee and wmecessitehus, as covetous, coretshus, 

lent; collusive ; trickish. Bacon. 

COVENT®, kOv'-8nt. n.s. [old Fr.covent, for convent : || CO'VETOUSLY, kav’-ve-tds-8, ad, Avariciously 5 
Covent Garden is supposed to mean a garden that || eagerly, Shak 

belonged to a convent.) A convent, or rnonastery. cov ETOUSN Ess. i kiw/-wé-tds-nés. ns. Avarice. 


Bale, | Rp. Tiyler, Bageruess ; desire. Shakspeare. 
To COVER 6, kav’-fr. 165. ra. [eourrir, Fr] To || COVEY, kiw’-vé. 165. 1. 8. [couree, Fr.] A hatch; 
overspread any thing. Psalms. To conceal under ' 
| 


auld bird with her young ones. A number c 
something laid over. Milton. To hide by superfi- |) birds together. Addison. 
cial appearances. ‘Tooverwhelm ; tobury, Warts. || CO'VIN, : kad 5%. s. A deceitful agreement 
To conceal from notice or punishment, 1 Pet. To || CO’ VINE, "> between two or more, to 
shelter; to tect. Cowley. ‘To incubate; ta!) the hurt of another. —_ 
brood on. Addison. To copulate with a female. | COVING, !.6'ving. n.s. A term in building, used 
To vee the hat, as a mark of superiority, or inde-| of houses that project over the ground-plot. Farris, 
Dryden. COW 6, kdb, 325, 1s. (ir the plural, anciently, dine 
OVER | kav’-dr. 98, m. 4. Any thing that is laid |) or heen, now “eg coms ; cu, Sax.] The female 
over another. Bacon. A concealment ; 3 a sereen;|) of the bull. 
a veil. Collier. Shelter; defence from weather. peck i hit. me. 8. The moving top of the chimney of 
Clarendon, [In panting. Shelter ; retreat, where || ast, or kiln, Peege, 
the fox ~ hare is supposed to ToC W, kat. 1. a. [kufien, Su.) To depress with 
VERCLE*, kar m n. 5, [courercle, Fr] Al} fear. Shak: 
lid or cover. Sir TB COW-HER kad hérd. ns. [eu-hepde, Sax.) 
CO/VERCHIEF*, aig age hit ns. [eourrechef,\| One whose occupation is to tend cows, 
Fr.] A covering for the head. Chaueer, Ob. T. || COW-HOU ISE, kOd'-hdtise. n. s. The house in which 
CO'VERER‘, kdv’-dr-dr. nos, That which covers. || kine are kept. Morfimer. 
COVERSHAME, kéw/-fir-shhme. ns, Some ap- || COW-ITCH®. See Counace. 
ce used to conceal infamy. Dryden, COW-LEECH, kéi'- ponent n.s, One who professes 
VERSLUT*, ied’ -dr-aldt. n.s. Au appearagee || to cure distempered co 
to hide sluttishness. Burke To COW-LEECH, ki -letsh. ron. To profess to 
CO'VERING, kav’-dr-ing. n. s, Dress; vesture. 2|| cure cows. Mortimer, 
Samuel. COW-POCK ¢, kély- pak. n.s. An eruption from the 
COVERLET, kéw/-dr-l4t. 99. .s. [cownrelict, Fr.] || teats of a cow ; suid to be an infallible preservative 
The outermost of the bedclothes. Spenser. from the small po 
COVERT, kav’-drt. 98. n. s, A shelter 5 a defence, || COW-WEED, Una’ ewede, ws, A species ef chervil 
Isaiah, A thicket, or hiding place. Shakspeare, COW-WHEAT, kély-hwite, as. A plant, 
COVERT, kav-drt. a. Sheltered; not exposed. || COWARD), kdi/-drd, 23, 325. 1. «. [romerd, Fr.] 
Private ; ‘insidious. Shakspeare. A_poltron, whose predominant passion is fear. 
CO’VERT, kaw’-drt. a. The state of a woman shelter- Ridnry. It is sometimes used in the manner of an 
ed by marriage; as, covert baron, feme covert. adjective. Shakspeare, 
ob aay CO WARD+, kéi-ard. a. Dastardly. Spenser. 
ERT-WAY, kav'-drt-wi’. nos. [Tn fortifiea- || To COWARD ®, kdl. ea. v.a. ‘To make timorous 














tion.] A secea al level with the field, three || or cowardly, Sheekspec 
or four f ite round the half COWARDICE, ia xt dis. 142. ns. Fear; habit- 
moons, or oe oe works tow toward] thecountry. Ffarris.;| ual timidity. Sper 
CO'VERTLY, kévw’-frt-lé, oi Secretly; closely. l To COW ARDIZE®, kdt-de-dlze. va. To render 


' cowardly. Se: 
RTNESS, kaw’-dirt-nés. n.s. Secrecy. Dict. /COWARDL IKEA, kdtY-drd-like, a. Resembling a 
CUNERTUBE, "kiw’-dr-tshdre, nm. 4. Shelter ; de- coward. Bernmont and Fletcher. 
fence. Bacon. ae estate and condition of a mar- || CO’;WARDLINESS, kéfv’-drd-lé-nés. 2. 5. Timidi- 
ried woman, who is disabled to contract with any |! ty; cowardice. Bp. rey 





CRA 


CRA 


—nd, move, nor, ndt ;—tibe, tb, ball 3—4il ;—podad ;—thin, THIs. 


COWARDLY, kéd’-drd-lé. @. Fearful; timorous. 
COWARDLY, kdi-drd-lé. ad, Meanly; vilely. 
CO'WARDOUS®, kéW'-drd-ds. a. Cowardly. Bar- 


COWARDSIUP, kdly-drd-shi Th ti 
“of a coward. 7 glee ar 


To COWER$, Shetspeare 293, 1.0. ceva ly Welsh.) 
To sink b kat the knees; to stoo 
fia Fr.) To 


To COWER*, kéd/-ar. v. a. [counre, o 
cherish by care, Spenser. 
Cow Tse, két-ish. a. [from T'o cow.] Timorous ; 
1 , kai. ké-piir. n.s. One whose busi- 
cows. Broome, 


323. n.s. [eusle, Sax.] A monk’s 
Camden, dy a n which water is carried 


“hess is to 
cow Soak Condes ar 


Wood. j 
cates APF, kOAY swf n.s. The staff on which 
Sasponed 


+ ee is between two men. Suck. | Torwell, 
| a 
LIRLED*, kdald. o. W a cowl. Shenstone, 
COWLIKES, kbd’-like, pray kere a cow. | CRACH 


serves ha 
COWORKER, ké-wark’-ir. n.s. One engaged in cvek en be. -dr. n.s, A noisy, 


» the sa mé work ; fellow-labourer. Gre 

COWSLIP. kde-slf 
cies of primrose Miller, 

cows. “UNGWORT, kddz-ldng’-wart, n.s. A spe- 

~ cies of mullein. 

CO XCOMB), kiks’-kdme, n. s, The top of the head. 
Shak. The comb resembling that of a cock, which 
abs fools wore Sal preter their caps. Shak, 

ia : to knowledge or 
“wreon hm kind of red flower. 

BI Y*, Koka kbenerle a. Like a noe 

and Fletcher. 





cited. Dennis. 
cor’. kde. a. [coy, old Fr.} Modest; aaa 
Chaucer, Reserved; not accessible. Spenser. 
"Depicts 329. v.n. To behave with reserve. | 


Sone 


CO’YISH®, k&¥-Ish. 0. Modest ; reserved. 
CO’YLY, kde’-l8. ad. With reserve. Chapman. 
COYYNESS, kdé-nés. ns. Reserve, Walton. 
CO'YSTREL. See CoisTast.. 

COZ, kz. n.s, A cant word for cousin. Shakspeare. 
To COYZEN 64, kiz'-za. via. To cheat; to trick. || 7 


‘gory. 
n.s. [curlippe, Sax.) Aspe-|} burst with great noise. J 


CRAFT, ee 


medicine. 


CRACK §, krak. n.s. [erac, Fr.] A sudden disru 
tion, by which the parts are separated but a Title 
= from each other. A narrow breach. 

he sound of any body burstin Blak, 
any. Bind and quitk sound, Shak, ange of 
the voice in puberty, Shek. Breach of chastity. 
Shak. Craziness intellect. A mancrazed. Ad- 
dison. A Pi wt in low language. A boast. 
Burton. An instant: a low phrase.” A lad. Shak. 

ToCRACK. krik. v. a. Tobreak into chinks. Morti- 

mer, To break ; to split. Shak, 

with quickness or smartness. 
break or destroy any thing. Shak. 

Bacon. 


To CRACK, krak. ra. To burst; to openin ebinks. 
Boule, To fall to ruin, Dryden. To utter a loud 
and sudden sound. Shat. ‘To boast. Shak. 

CRACK-BRAINED, krik-brind’. 359. a. Crazy. 


ape anc krik’-hémp. 2s. A wreteh fated 
ws. 
-ROPE, krik’- rope. n.s. A fellow that de- 


by the common crawfish and used in 


‘o craze, 


boasti mf fellow, 
A quantity of gunpowder confined so as to 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

That which cracks or breaks a thing. B. Jonson. 
To a krak’-kt. 405. von. To make slight 


to make small and frequent noises, 
CRACKL a0 


Donne. 
ING*, i bee ee- n.s. A small but fre- 


cH ACNTE, inal n. s. [craquelin, Fr.] A hard, 
cHA'DLES, krill. 405. n.2. [cpadel, Sax. 


A 
able bed, on which children are a with 
a a snecth and equal motion, to make sleep. 
Shak, Infancy, or the first part of life. Spenser. 
ith A case for a broken bone. any the 
shipwrights.] A frame of timber raised alon 
outside of a ship to a launch ber. 
An instrument scrapi mezzotintors. 
Chambers, A part added to a sithe, to gather 
the corn into swaths, Chambers. 


itat 


To make difficulty; not to condescend | To CRA‘DLE, kri’-dl. v. «. To lay or rock in a 
coe \y. Shakspeare, cradle. Glanville. 

kde. ©. a. [for decoy.] To allure ; to flatter. | To » CRADLES, kri/-dl, v2, To lodge as in a 

| CRADLE-CI 


HES, rd kien. n.s. Bed- 
to a cradle. Shakspecre. 

-n.s, [cpm@pt, Sax.) Manual art ; 
trade. Wotton. Art; dexterity. BR. Jonson, Fraud ; 
,Bhalapere Small sailing vessels, 

krif. v. n, To play tri Shakspeare. 


clothes bel 


cunni 


To CRA 
Ob. 


COREN, ZENAGE, kiz’-2n-hje. 90. n.s. Fraud; deceit. || CRA'PTILY, kriif-té-lé. ad. Cunningly ; artfully. 


COZENER: kaz’-zn-dr, 98, 
fraurder. Shakspeare, 
COYZIER*. See Coster. 
CRAB §, krab, . a Jenabte, Sax.] A —_ 
fish. Bacon. ne, Shak. 
morose pe alls ”. a en engine a three 
grins rH yin Seregge of ships, Phillips. 
the vodiack. Creecth. 


pay krib, a. Any sour or degeacrate fruit, Bp. 


Teck CRAR®, krib. r. 2. To sour ; to render peevish. 
Glanville. 
CRA/BEED, krfb/-bad. 366. a. Peevish; morose. | 
lexing. 


~enlt ; 

CRA RBEDLY. Lr -badih, 0, Peovis 

CRA/BBELNESS, krdh’-béd-nés, n.s, Sourness of 
taste, Sourness of countenance 3 asperity of man- | 
“ners. Benemont and Fletcher. Ditticulty; perplex- 
ity. Howell. 

CRA’BRBY*, krib/-bé. @, Difficult; perplexing. 
CR 


CRABS-EYES, kribe-le. a.s. Whitish bodies, | 


Vish, CRA/FTSMAS 

The sign oe krif-t@. a. 

CRAGS, krig. x. s. A rough, — Gibson. 
berances 


Harsh ; ee. Shakspeare. Difi- CRA’ 


CRAKE §* 


Knolles, Skilfally. Chaucer. 


ns. A cheater; a de- ee krif-té-nés. n. s. Cunning ; strata- 
|| CRA'ETSMAN, kriifis’-min. mn. s. An artificer; a 


mechanick. " 
ER, krifts’«mi-stdr. n.s, A man 


3 artful. Shak- 


skilled in his eae’ 


The rugged protu of rocks. Fairfax 


"The neck. 


CR RAGED. brig . 366. a. Full of inequalities 


\ SGEDNESS, 
inent 


_krig/-gld.nds. ns Fulness of 


. Barret. CRA GG Nes. kr’ -gé-nds. The state of be- 
crea Y, ii. $83. a. Rugged ; full of prom- 


inences. 
ke. nia. A boast. Spenser. 
mente krake. v.n, ‘To brag; to boast. Spen- 


ER, krA-bar, a. The water-rat. Walton. | T. ‘CRAKES, krhke, v.a. To utter boastingly. 
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CRA | CRA 


(> 559.—Pite, far, fill, fat ;—mé, mét;—pine, pin;— 


CRA‘KER*, kri/-kiir. ns. A boaster. Huloet. CRA/‘SHING*®, krish’-ing. n.s. A violent, compli 
To CRAM §, kram. v. a. [enamman, Sax.] To stuff || cated noise. Zeph. 

with more than can esroneulty be held. Shak. || CRA‘SIS, kra'-sls, n. s. [kpiers.] Temperature; 

To fill with food beyond satiety. King. ‘To thrust}! constitution. Glanville, 

a force. . ; CRASS $§, kris. a, [craseus, Lat.] Gross; coarse. 
To CRAM, krim. v. xn. To eat beyond satiety.|| Brown, 

Pope, CRA‘SSIMENT®, kris’-st-mént. ns. Thickness. 
CRA/MBO, krim’-bé. n.s. [a cant word.] A play at i 


Smith. 
which one gorse word to which another finds a!| CRA/SSITUDE, kriis’-sé-thde. ns. Grossness ; 
a rhyme, 


mymel ry Swift. | coarseness; thickness, Bacon. 
CRAMP$, krdmp. n. s, [krampe, Dut.] A spasm or||CRA’SSNESS*, kris’-nés. x. s. Grosses, Glan- 
contraction of the limbs. Shak. A restriction; aj) mille. 
confinement. L’Estrange. A piece of iron bent at || CRASTINA’TION, kras-té-na‘-shin. n. s. [cras, 
each end, by which two bodies are held together. || Lat.) Delay. Dict. 
ilcins. CRATCH, kratsh. ».s. [errieche, Fr.] The paleetet 
CRAMP, krimp. a. Difficult; knotty, Goodman, frame in which hay is put for eattle. ill, 
To CRAMP, kramp. v. a. to pain with cramps or || To CRATCH®, kriish, v, a, See To Scraten. To 
twitches. Dryden, To restrain; to confine. Ba-|| tear; as, tocrafch out one’s eyes, Huloet. 
con. 'To bind with crampirons. Burke. CRA'TER?®, krh‘aiir, n. ¢, [Lat.] A vent, or aper- 
CRAMP-FISH, krimp’-fish. n.s. The torpedo, which || ture. Berkeley. 
benumbs the bands of those that touch it. Sir 7’.|| CRATE®, krite, n. s. [kraet, Germ.] A pamier, or 
Herbert. wicker vessel. 
CRA‘MPIRON, krimp’-l-firn. n.s. See Cramp. | To CRAUNCH, krintsh. 214. v.a._ [schrantsen, 
CRA/NAGE, kra'-nidje. 90. n. &. [eranagiwm, low || Duteh.] ‘To crash in the mouth, Swift. 
Lat] A liberty to use a crane, orthe money paid |) CRAVA’T, kra-vit’.n. s. [eranate, Fr.] A neckeloth; 
and taken for the same. Corel. any thing worn about the neck. Hudibras. 
CRA/NBERRY®, krfn/-bér-ré. 2. s. The whortle- |, gy Dr. Johnson telis us this word is of uncertain ety- 
berry, or nag ' melons. It is certain, however, that it comes from t 
To CRANCH*. See Jo Crauncn. French ; and Menage tells us it arose among them from 
CRANES, krine. n.s. [epan, Sax.] A bird with a|, the Croats, who, being in alliance with Prance against 








long beak. Isaiah. An instrament made with || the emperour, came to Paris, and were remarked for the 
ropes, palleys, and hooks, by which great weights|/ ftion, and. way called after the original wearers, 
are raised. imer. A siphon for drawing liquors || creat, which, by a sinall alterntion, became cravat. 


out of a cask. This word is sometimes, but improperly, pronounced 
CRANES-BILL, kranz’-bil. nos. Anherb. A pair)! with the accent on the first « Hable. Petits saaeeotes 
of pincers terminating in a point, used by sur-|| tion is adopted ony ty Dr. Ash and Buchanan, while 
yy adi Mr. Seott, WW. Johnaton, Kenrick, Matick” and Bailey, 
"P 4i fe r. Scott, W. John . Kenrick, Botick, ’ 
M aa em, law + GOT. ms. [Lat] The}! oy enitorety for the accent on the last syllable. —0¥: 
CRANK §, krangk. 408. n.s. [cnanepcep, Sax.] || To CRAVE §, krave. v. a, [epaptan, Sax.) Po ask 
‘The end of an iron axis turned square down, and || with earnestness; to entreal, Holder, To ask in- 
yom turned square to the first turning down.||  satiably, Denham. ‘To long; to wish unreasona- 
loxom. rep Bevery fe Babe passage. Shak.|| bly. ‘To call for importunately. Sh ‘ 
i ved by changing hs irmer mean- | CRA'VEN, krA'-vn. 103. 2. s, [from crare, as one 
ing of a word. Milton, An impostor. Burton. | that craves his life.] A cock conquered and dis- 
CRANK, krangk. a. [enkranck, Dutch.) Healthy ; nirited, Shak, A coward; a recreant. Shakspeare, 
sprightly. Spenser. Among sailors, a ship is snid |) CRA'VEN, kra’-vn, a, Cowardly 5 base. ? 
to be crank, when loaded too much above, and lia- |) Zo CRA‘VEN, kra‘-vn. r.¢. ‘To make recreant or 
ble to be overset. Howell. | _ cowardly, Shakspeare. 
To CRANKY, kringk. v. 2. To turn; to run in aud [CRAVE . krv-vir, ms. An insatiable asker. 
She 


out. Shak is rood, 
To CRANELE, kring’-kl. 405. v.». To run in and || CRA/VING®, kri’-ving. n. s, Unreasonable desire. 


out. Drayton. South, 
To CRA‘NKLE, kr&ug’-kl. ». a, To break into une- || CRAW, kriw. x, s. [kroe, Danish.) The crop or first 
ry surfaces, or a . Piriltips. stomach of birds. Ruy. The human stomach, in 
CRA'NKLES, krngk’-klz, m.s. Angular promi- |! contempt, Anderson. 

nences, CRAWFISH, kraw’-fish. ms. [ecrevisse, Pr] A 
CRA‘NKNESS, krangk’-nés. v.s, Health; vigour, || small crustaceous fish found in brooks, econ, 

Disposition to overset. To CRAWLS, krawl vn, [Arielen, Dutch] To 
CRA'NNIED, krin’-né-éd, a. Full of chinks. Shak.|| creep; to move as a worn. Milton, To move 
CRANNY §, kran’-né, ns. [erena, Lat.] A chink;|) weakly and slowly, Slik. To advance slowly 

a fissure. Bacon. and slily. Shak. ‘To move about-hated and de- 
CRANTS*, krantz. n. s. [krantz, Germ.] The gar- i 


spised, Sonh. 
lands carried before the bier of a maiden, and hung | CRAWL*, krawl, ns. [covral, Span.) The well in 


over her grave, Shakspeure. a boat. 
CRAPE, kripe. n. s. [erepe, Pr.] A thin stuff, loosely || CRAWLER, kriw’-liir, m.s, A creeper. Lovelace. 
);CRAY*, CRAYER®, or CRARE®, n. s. [craier, old 


woven, of which the dress of the clergy is some- 
| yy small sea-vessel, Shak 
! 


times made. Siri ft. re, 
CRA’PLE®. n. 5. [érappeln, Germ.] A claw. Spen- || CRA’Y FISH, kriw’-fish. ns. See Crawrisit. 
CRA‘YON, kriv-din. vs. EF r.] A kind of pencil. 


ser, 
CRA'PULA®, kehp/-d-1A. ns. [Lat] A sarfeit, or || Dryden, A drawing or design done with a pencil 








sickness hy intem . Cotten. or crayon. 
CRA’PULENCE, Erap’ti-i@nse, n,s, Drunkenness; |) To CRAZE §, kedze. v.a. [ecraser. Fr.) To break ; 
sickness by intemperance. Dict. to crush; to weaken, Tiooker. ‘To powder, Cr- 
CRA‘PULOUS, krip’-i-lés. a. Drunken, Diet. rew. ‘T'o impair the intellect. Shakspeare. ; 
To CRASE*, krize. See To Craze. CRA'ZEDNESS, kri’-2éd-nés. 365, 2. s. Decrepi- 


To CRASH §, krish. rn, To make a loud, compli- || tude; brokenness. Hooker. a 
cated noise, as of many things falling or breaking || CRA'ZINESS, kri/-zA-nds. a. s. Imbecility ; weak- 


atonce, Smith, | ness. Perefl, Weakness of intellect. 
To CRASH, krish. va. To break or bruise, (CRAZY, krista, Broken; decrepit. Shek, Shat- 
CRASH, krégh. 2.5. A loud, sudden. mixed connd.) tere inthe iutelleet, tp. Taylor, Weak; feeble; 
as of inany things broken at the same time. Sef. | nvies 5 out of order, Borrunant and Meteher, 
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CREAGHT, krite. ns. [lrish.] Herds of cattle. 
Dev 18. 
To CREAGHT, krite. v.n, To graze upon lands, 


Davies. 
To CREAK, kréke. v. 1. [criquer,old Fr.) 'To make 
-a harsh, protracted noise. Drpan. 
CREA‘KING®*, kré-king. nos. A harsh noise. 


Shakspeare, 

CREAM§, kréme. ns. [Mreima, Goth.) The unc- 
tuous or oily part of milk. Shak. The best part 
of any thing. Heryt. 

To CREAM, kréme. v, n, ‘To gather on the surface. 


Shakespeare, 
To CREAM, kréme. via. To skim off the cream. 
Wodroephe's Fr. Gr. ‘To take the flower and 
mintessence of any thing. Sieift. 


© 
CREAM-FACED, kréme’-fisie. a. Pale; coward- 


ing. epeare. 

CREAMY, kré’-mé. a. Having the nature of cream. 
Bearmout and Fletcher. 

CRE‘ANCE, krt'-inse. m.s. [Fr.] A fine, sinall 
read fastened to a hawk’s leash when she is first 

ured. 

CREASE §, krése. 427. n.s. [kroesen, Teut.] A 
mark made by doubling any thing, Swift. 

To CREASE, krése. v.a. Tio mark any thing by 
doubling it. 

ToCREA’TE §, kré-ite’. v. a. [creo, Lat.) To form 
out of nothing ; to cause to exist. Genesis. ‘To pro- 
duce; to cause. Shek. To beget. To invest with 
any new character. Shak. ‘To give any new qual- 
ities. Davies. 

CREA‘TE®, kré-Ate’. a. Begotten, Shak. Com- 

sed; made up. Shakspeare, 

CREA‘TION, kré-W-shdn. n. 3, The act of creating. 
Bp. Teylor, ‘The act of investing with new 

ualities or character; as, creation of peers, 
he universe. Deniam. Any thing produced, or 
caused. Shakspeure. 

CREATIVE, kré-i-tiv. 157, a. Having the power 
to create. Thomson. Exerting the act of creation. 


South, 
CREATOR 6, kré-d'-tir, 166. 0. s. [Lat.] The Be- 
ing that bestows existence. Milton. 
CREA’TRESS*, kré-d’-trés. n.s. She who makes 
any mr" Spenser. , 
CRE’ ATURE, &r¥-tshire, 461, 462.n, , A being not 
self-exisient, but created by the Supreme Power, 
Stiling fleet. Any thing created. Baron. An animal, 
not human. & 
A word of contempt for a human being. Shat. A 
word of petty tenderness. Shak. A person who 
owes his rise or his fortune to another. Clarendon. 
CRE/ATURELY, kré-tshirelé, a. Having the 
ualities of a creature. Cheyne. 
CRE/ATURESIIP*, kré-shdre-ship. ns. The 
state of a creature. Dr. Care. 
CRE'BRITUDE, kréb/-ré-tade, 1.5, [ereber, Lat] 
Frequentoess. Dict. 
CRE'BROUS, kréb’-ris. a. Frequent. Dict. 
CREDENCE S$, kré-dénse. mn. s. Sape Lat.) Be- 
lief; credit. Spenser. That which gives a claim 
to credit or belief. Haiy:ward, 
To CRE'DENCE®*, kré’-dénse. v.a. To believe. 
Skelton, Ob, T. ; 
CREDE! NDA, kré-dén’-da, 92. n.s, [Lat.] Things 
to be believed ; articles of faith. South. 
CRE/DENT, kré’-dént. a. Belteving ; easy of be- 
lief. Shakespeare. Having credit, 
CREDE'NTIAL*, kré-dén-shal, a. 
to credit. 
CREDENTIAL, kré-dén'-shél. ns. That which 
ives a title to credit; the warrant upon which be- 
fis claimed. Addison. 
CREDIBILITY, kréd-é-bil’-414. n.s, Claim to 


credit. Tillotson. 

CREDIBLE 6, kréd’-¢-bl. 405. a. (credibilis, Lat.] 
Worthy of credit, Gouer. 

CRE DIBLENESS, kréd’-2-bl-nés. n. s. Credibility ; 
just claim to belief, Boyle, 

CRE'DIBLY, kréd’-¢-bld. 
claims belief. Bacor. a 


ha 
Giving a title 


od. In a manner that 


. Ageneral term for man. Spenser. | 


;CRE/DIT $, kréd’-tt. ns. [eredit, Fr.] Belief of. 
1 Mare. Honour; reputation. Pope. Esteem ; 


suspecting manner. Goodman. 
| — af ag a kréd!jd-léis-nés. n.e. Credu- 
ity. Sir E. Sandys. 
I CREED §, krééd. a. 2. [epeda, Sax.) A form of 
| words in which the articles of faith are compre- 
— E ~ Any solemn profession of 
rinciples, S re. 
v CREEK, kréék. v. a. To make a harsh noise. 


Shakspeare. 

CREEK 4, krédk. 246. n.s. [epecea, Sax.] A prom- 
inence or jut in a winding coast. Deries. A small 
port; a bay; a cove, Acts, Any torn, or alley. 
Shak —Creek of day, ‘The first appearance of the 
dawn, Turberrille. 

CREVERY, kréé’-ké. a. Full of creeks; winding. 


cea opinion. Baron. Faith; testimony. Looker. 

rust reposed; with regard to property: correla- 
tive to deft. Locke. Promise given, Addison. Li- 
fluence ; interest. Sidney. 

To CRE/DIT, kréd’-it, va. To believe. Shak. To 
procure credit to any thing. Willer. ‘To trust; to 
confide in. ‘To admit as a debtor. 

CREDITABLE, kréd’-it-A-bl. a. Reputable ; above 
contempt, Arimthnet, Honourable ; estimable. Tii- 


lotson, 
CRE’/DITABLENESS, kréd’-it-A-bl-nés. n. s. Rep- 
nation; estimation. Decay %, Piety. 
CREDITABLY, kréd’-h-A-blé, ad, Reputably. 


South. 
CRE'DITOR, kréd'-it-dr. 166. 2.5. He to whom a 
debt is owed, Shuk. One who credits; one who 


believes. Shakspeare. 
CRE/DITRIX* keel’ Sela. n.s. She to whom 
*atton 


money is owed. Life of € - 

CREDU'LITY, kré-di’-lé-t6. mn. s. Easiness of be- 
lief. Sidney. : 

CRE/DULOUS §, kréd'jd-tis, 367, 293. a. [eredu- 
fus, Tat.] Apt to believe; unsuspecting, Shak, 

CRE'DULOUSLY®, kréd’ji-las-le. ad. In an un- 








obit krétp. 246. . 2, [pre 
o CREEP §$, . Yb. vn. t. crept : cpypan, 
Sag.] To move as a worm. Milton To ee 


along the ground, or on other supports. Dryden, 
To move forward as insects, ‘To move slowly and 
feebly. Shak. To move secretly and ¢landestinely. 
Shak. To move timorously, without veuturing into. 
dangers. Dryden. Tio come unexpected. Sidney. 
To behave with servility; to fawa, S re, 
| CREEPER, kréé‘-pir, 98. n.s. A plant that sup- 
| ports itself by means of some stronger body. Bacon. 
| An iron used to slide along the grate in kitchens. 
A kind of patten or clog worn by women. An in- 
sect. Burton. A small ird, -_ also ~ — 
In naval language. sort of grapnel, used for 
babe reer may be cust cvertoard. 
‘CRE EP-HOLE, krétp’-hdle. ms. A hole into 
which agy animal may creep. A subterfuge; an 





j 
| exeuse, 

(CRE'EPINGLY, kréép’-ing-lé. ad. Slowly; after 
the maaner of a reptile. Sidney. 


CREEPLE, kré-pl. x. #. [epypel, Sax.] A lame 
wind, Cockeram, 
CREPITA‘TION, krép-é-1h-shain. ms. A’ small, 


verson 5 2 Cr 
crackling nowe. 


ipple. Donne. 
Cc EMA‘TION. kré-mA‘-shitn. ns. [crematio, Lat.] 
A burning. : 
CRE'MOR, kr’-mér. n.s. [Lat.] A soft liquor 


resembling cream. Ray. 

CRE/MOSIN®*. See Crimosty. 

CRE/NATED, krén'-Av-éd. a. [erena, Lat.] Notched , 
indented. Woodard. 

CRE‘OLES*, kré’-d!z, ns, Such as are descended 
from the Spaniards; natives of Spanish America. 


Guthrie. 
CRE’/PANE, krv’-pin. n.s. Anulcer seated in the 
midst of the forepart of the foot of a horse. Fur- 


rier’s Dict. ; 
To CRE'PITATE 4, krép’-é-tite. 91. r.n. [erepito, 
Lat.] To make a small, crackling noise; to 


or 
-* 


CRI 


CRI 
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CREPU'SC L ip ie’ thie. a2. crepusculin, 
Lat.] Twilight. ‘et r : 
CREPU'SCULINE®*, kré-piis’-ki-lin. a, Glimmer- 


CREP SEU LOUS, Oe las, a. Glimmer- 
CR SCENT: rt krés/-sént. a, [cresco, Lat.] Increas- 


Shak 
CRESCENT LF a n. s. The moon in her 
state of increase. Shukspeare. 
bh gpa krés-sdnt. v. a. To form into a 


Seward. 
CRESCIVE, krés'-siv. 158. ad. Increasing; grow- 


A ee 
CRE'SSET, krés’-sét,. 99. n.s. [croisette, Frj A 
get fi light set upon a beacon, or watch-tower. 
. Simply, a! or torch. Holinshed, 
CREST §, krést!_n. re a, Sax.] The plume || C 
of feathers on the top of the ancieat helmet; the 
helmet. Shak. ‘The comb of a cock. Milton. ‘The 
ornament of the belmet in heraldry, Camden. Any 
tuft or — on the head. ryden. Pride; 
spirit; hokspeare. 
recnes T®, kréstv, a. To mark with long streaks. 
To serve as a crest for. Shakspeare, 
—— krés'-t@d. a, Adorned with a plume or 
rest. Milton. Mire’ B frpeng Dryden 
CREST-FAL LEN, k . a, Dejected; sunk 5 
dispirited. Shakspeure 
CRE'STLE: “we krest -lés. a. Not dignified with coat- 


CRETACEOUS kré-th’-shis, a. [ereta, Lat.) 
Having the qualities of chalk. Grew. Abounding 
with chalk, Phillips 

be elbaaes, kere thetd, a. Rubbed with chalk. 


CRE TICKS, kré’-tlk. n.s. [konrexds.] A foot used 
in Greek and Latin oe ia of a short 


syllable between two fang ; Fr) A 
n. &. crenle, rs) 


CRE'VICE §, krév'-Is. 1 
crack ; a cleft, Spectator 

To CREVICE, krév’-is, v.a. ‘To crack; to flaw. 

Wotton. 


CRE'VIS*, ‘ 
CRE'VISSE®, krév’-is, n.s, Cray-fish. Smith, 
CREW §, krdd. 339. n.s. [epud, og A company 


pep § associated for aay purpose, Spenser. The 


CREV REW, Brod 35° Tie The proet's of crow. 


CRE'WEL, krddy-il. ta s. [klewel, Dutch.] Yarn 

twisted and wound on a knot or ball, Burton 

ns rie ns. fonyt bb ia The rack or man- 
ger of a stable. The stall or cabin of an 
ox, Prov, A small habitation ; a cottage. Shak, 

ToCRIR, krib. rv. a. To confine; to cage, Shak. 

CRI'BRAGE, keity-bidje. 90. n.s. A game atcards. 


John Hall. 
CRIBBL E4, krily-bl. n. s. [eribie, old ry A corn 
sieve, Dict, Coarse meal, a degree better than bran. 
or oe Bread*. Bread made of coarse meal. 


Tat CRUBBLES, krlb’-b], via, To sift or cribble 
th asieve, Lyttelton 

CRIBRA‘TION, kri-bra’-shan. 123. n. s. [cribro, 
Lat. i) Toes act of sifting or separating by a sieve. 

CRIC n, 8. [ericco, Ital tal.) The noise of a door, 

A painfal stiffness in the neck. L’ Estra range, 

CRICKET, krik’-kit. 99. ns. [hrekel, Duteh ) 
insect that squeaks or chirps about ovens anc 
places. Shak. A rt at which the contenders 
dive a ball as sticks. Pope. A low seat or stool, 

Cee TNG Apple. n.s, A small species of 


cre, krl’-dr. 98. n.s. [erieur, old Fr.] The of- 
nel whose business is to ery or make proclama- 


CRIME 6, ‘eines n.¢. [erimen, Lat.) An act con- 


trary to right; an o a great fault; an act 
of mickedaoa, 8 Spenser. 7 Repeal: a Latiuism. 


An 
fire- 


CENErUr, yor eae Ls Wicked. Faulty in a 
ont fi BLESS, betes. a. Innocent; without 


CRIMINAL, L Eehen'-b-ol. 88. a. Faulty; contrary 
to right; con to law. Spenser. Guilty ; taint- 
ed pce agg ees, Not civil: as, a criminal 


Cc VMINAL, meth n. s. A man accused. Dry- 
. Aman guilty of a crime. 
CRIMINA'LITY*, We —_ n.s. A criminal 
action, case 


CRY MINALLY, ielow 2 ede ad ¥ Wickedly ; guil- 


RY MINA AL. "NESS, krim’-¢-ndl-nés. n. s, Guiltiness. 

To CRUMINATE®, krim’-é-nite. v. a. To accuse ; 
to charge with crime, Ld. North. 

CRIMIN are krim-é-ni'-shdn. m.s. Accusation ; 
kts fall. 

RUN Nafony, krim’-é-nd-tar-ré. 512, a. Ac- 
eust 

iI MINGUS te kei “nas. sa Wicked ; iniquitous ; 

rinousty alt 

CHF MINOUEE LY, irim’-é- nis-l, ad. Enormously ; 
very wie lemmmond, 

CHIMINOUSNESS, krlm’2-nis-uds. ns. Wieked- 

it; crime, King Charles. 

CREMOSIN? ? krim’-zn. a. 'e- [cremonies Ital] A. spe- 
cies of red colour tinged with blue. Spenser Com- 

CRIMES, kris [a Sax.} Friable ; 

mp. a. [aepYmman, able ; 
britile ; ‘easily rumbled Philip. Not consistent ; 
not forcible. Arhuthnot, 

CRIMP*, krimp., n.s. A Poel ace at cards formerly. 2B. 
Jonson, One who decoys others into onilitary ser- 
vice ; a low word. 

To CRIMP*, krimp. v. a. [Ze-cpympt, Sax.] To 
curl or crisp the hair. 

To CRUMPLE, krim’-pl. 405, rv, a. [Arimpen, Teut.] 
To contract; to corrugate. Wiseman, 

CRIMSON §, krim’-zn. 170. n. s. [cremosino, Ital.} 
Rel, #, wenewbns darkened with blue. Boyle. Redin 


Cc TMSON®, krim/-2zn. a. Red, somewhat darkened 
with blue. Prior. Red, in general. 
Te CRIMSON, krim/-zn. v.a. Todye with crimson. 


cRINCUM, ints k/-dim. mt. 8. A cremp 3 a contrac- 
tion ; whimsy dudibras. 

CRINGE, keh .n. 8. Bow; servile civility. Howell. 

si. CRINGE , krinje. va "[kriech hen, German.] To 

ver; to contract. Shakspeare, 

To oenNee Prom v. n. To bow; to fawn; to 
flatier. Bp. 

CRPNGE : tela’. n.s, One aes is always bow- 

for some mean a flatierer. 


cn SYCEROUS, kri- ld sjeen b-ris, 123, a. [eriniger, 


-] Hairy i rersron u with hair, Déet, 
cRIN TE krl'-nlte. M0, 154. a. [crénitus, Lat.] 
Havi ng the . arance of hair. Matrfaxr. 
et CRIN kring’-kI. », 2. [érinekelen, Dutch.) 


ore in KLE out; to run in flexures. King. 

Te CRINKLE, kring’-kl. rv. a. To mould into ine- 
ualities. Skelton 
egg E, kring’- -kl, n.s. A wrinkle; a sinuosity. 


CRINOSE $, kriendse’. a.  ferinis, Lat.] Hairy. Diet. 

CRINOSITY, kri-wbs’-¢-1€. ». s. Hairiness. “Dict. 

CRIPPLE §, ay. pl. 405. n. s. [enfpel, Sax.] A 
lame man. Sh 

CREPPLE®, krip' x] Py ‘Lame. Shakspeare. 

~ ee .K, krip’-pl. v.a. To lame; to make 


CRY P PPLENESS, krip'-pl-nds. n.s. Lameness. Dict. 
CRUSIS, krl'-sis. n. 8. [xpiess.] The point in which 
the discase kills, or changes to the better. Dryden. 

The point of time at which any affair comes to the 


height. at ag 

CRISP §, _krisp, leprrp, Sax.] Curled. Bacon. 
Tncented ; winding. fh Writtle; frinble. Ba- 
con. Short; brisk. Beamont and Fletcher. 


| To CRISP, keisp. va. PR, curl; to contract jnto 


CRC 


knoia or curls. Shak. To twist; to curl. Milton. |) 
To indent; to make to wave. Milton 
To CRISP*, ar. v.n. To curl. Sir T. Herbert. 
CRISPA‘TION ris-pA’-shin. n.s. The act of curl- 
45 SA state of being curled. Bacon, 
=I ner, kris'-ping-¥-drn. n.s. A carl- 
een Beaumont and etcher. 
CR SPING- PLN, kris ie pia. n.s. A curling iron. 
CRISPYSULCANT, kris-pé-siil’-kant. a, [erispisul- 
cans, mh dg or wt Mong as tlomoe is 
CRISPNESS, krisp’-nés. n. s. Ser macug 
CRVSPY, kris’- _ a. Curled. Shak: 
Nyy eames ve hrte-krée-r3, n. Alpha- 
: loutherne. 
CRETE iON N, ked-te- ré-iu. 123. nm. s. Lepernptor : 
] A mark by which a Bama dy is judg- 
eer rh regan ots gooinesr adness, Loum. 
CRUTICK 4 rit/-ik. nm. s. [xperesds.] A man skilled 
in the art of judging of literature; ; to distinguish 
the faults and beauties of writing. nel An ex- 
aie a judge. Pope. A suarler; hae ok 
pa censurer; a man apt to find ‘fault 
CRI xm, krit'-tk. a. Critical ; relating to criticisin, 
CR 1, &, See Cririq 
et krivik. v. n To play the eritick ; to 
newer. 
CRITICAL krit’2-kal. a. Exact; nicely judicious. 
» Holder. Relating to criticism. Captious; censo- 
“rious. Shak, Comprisiug the time at which a 
.great event is determined. Brown. Decisive; |) 
nice. are. ie saps ld a — or change of the |! 
disease 5 as, a critical sw 
ORI TICALLY kr --kAl-&. ad. In a critical man- 
J © den. At the exact point of time. 
, krit’-é-kal-nés, n.s. Exactness ; 
ToeRITICISE krit’-d-<lze. i. v. n. To play the 
a . Dryden. To animadvert upon 






ICISER®, heagh Sorte! n, s, One who makes 
or writes remarks, Blackwall, 
gt lg mer Mkt am m s. Astandard of] 
Remark; animadversion. Ad, boone. 
CRITVQUE. & kré-tk’, n.s. [Fr.] A critical exami- 
nation ; critical remarks. Dryden. Science of criti- 
~ eism. Jacke.—This word is now generally so writ- 
ten to distinguish it from critick, the person ; though, 
“so lately as when Pope wrote, no distinction of the 
spelliag or accent obtained. J'odd 
_To CROAK $, kroke. v. n. [ep acettan, Sax.] To 
omake a hoarse, low noise, ike a frog. May. To 
cba = ay as a raven or crow, Shy 
able or offensive murmur. 
CRC a ke. ns. The ery of a frog or raven, 
A 


R*, krd/-kar, n. s. One who is epee. 
ly deseanting on dangers and difficulties, 
~args unfair comparisons of the present w ith ‘he 


OATS*, -atarr’ n. 8. Irregular oops, formed of 
natives of. Croatia. Guthrie, - 
i Lat.] 


CROCEOUS, kerd/-shé-ds. 357. a. 

Consisting of saffron ; like saffron. 

CROCITA’TION, krd-sé-th/-shiin. m8. Bie 
Lat.] The croaking of frogs or ravens. 

CROCK §, krok. ns. [cnocea, Sax.) A 3 any 
vessel made of earth. Spenser. A litle stool, ’ Tat- 
kr. The black or soot of a pot or kettle, Ray. 

CRO’ CKERY, krdk/-dr-¢. n.s. Earthen ware. 

CRO CODILE§, krok’-4-dil, 145. n. 8 [xpdxos and 
écrhow.] An amphibious, voracious animal, found in 

. Egypt and the Indies. Calmet, A little animal, 

vise called stinx. Trevowr, 

iow Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, W. Johnaton, 
and Porry, make the 7 in the last syllable ehort, ne L 
eee oa ae Bachanan is the only one whu makes 
it loog. . 


Bue ws, rv. a. To censure. Ad- || | 


CRO 


—nd, mdve, nér, nét ;—thbe, tdb, ball ;—dil ;—padidind ;—thin, Titis. 


CROCUS, krd’-kds. n. s. [erocus, Lat.] A flower. 
Thomson. 

(CROFT, krdft. ns. [enopt, Sax.] A lite close 

ining 10a house, used for corn or pasture. Milton. 

"DE, krde-shde’, Qn. s. [eroisade, Fr] A 

CROISA’ DO, krde-sh/-dd, holy war; a war car- 

ried = against infidels under the banner of the cross. 


CROISES, krdd’-séz. n, s. Pilgrims who carry a 
ane: = who fight under the banner of the 


vss. Bur 
cROD MLEGHES. [carem-fvach, Heb.] Huge, broad 
flat stones, raised upon oiler stones set up on end 
for that purpose, and supposed to be the remains 
of altars, Rowland, 
CRONE, krone. n.s. [epone, Sax.] An old ewe. 
| esser. In contempt, an old woman. Shak. 
| CRO'NET, kré’-nét. n. s. The hair which grows over 
POS lo 
é = 
/CRO NYCAL*, * krdn --kal, See AcnonycaL. 
[pasion krdy-né. n. s, anes {acouniatanee) acom- 
militrras, 


nion of long F adk Bernt 
erry and Jones.] n. ry nee 
s 


CROOK §, krddke. [krak 
Cel.) Any ed or bent instrument. 
hook: Cowley. Any thing bent; a meamler. Sidney. 
An artifice ; a trick. Cranmer. A gibbet. . 
To CROOK, krédk. r. a. To bend; to turn into a 
hook. Shak. ‘To bend, figuratively; to thwart, Bp. 
Fisher. ‘To pervert from rectitude. Bacon 
To CROOK, krédk. vn. To be bent, Camden. 
|CROOKBACK, krddk’-bak. ms. A man that has 


ibbous shouldors. sex 
ch rbdk’-bakt, 359. a. Having 


QOKBACKED, 
bent shoulders. Fig 

heer -KNEED*, krodk’-nééd. a. Having crooked 

| CROOK-SIIOULDERED®, siti eiitle! ited. a 
I retire ag shoulders. Si 

CROO'RED, krodk’-éd. 366. a. Bent; not straight. 
Newton. W inding ; oblique. . _ Perverse ; 
untoward ; without rectitude of mind. Deut, 

(CROO'KEDLY, krédk’-€d-lé, ad. Not in a straight 
line. Untowardly ; not compliantly, Bp. Taylor. 

CROO'KEDNESS, krddk/-éd-nés. ns. Deviation 
from straightness; curvity. Hooker. Deformity of a 
_— body. Bp. ela Lewduess; depravi- 


CGHOO KENT kek’ k krdék’-kn. v.a.'To make crooked, 
‘Homilies. 
yl , krép. ns. [cpop, Sax.] The craw of a bird. 


Che SFUL, krép’-fil. a. Satiated ; with a full belly. 
CHOPSICK, aby «dk. a, Sick with repletion, 


icher. 
CROP-SICKNESS*, knip’-sik-nés. ns. Sickness 
arising from repletion, Whitlock. 
CROPS, krdp, 1. 5. rl ge Sax.] The highest part 
or —— of any thing The harvest; the 
moree off a field. Spenser, 





See Snaaeee 


Any thing cul 


| To ot Dry krdp. vr.a. To cut off the ends of any 
thing; to mow ; to reap, Shak, ‘To gather before 
it falls. Milton. 

To CROP, krép. r. 2». To yield harvest. Shakspeare 

CROP-EAR® ato . 7.8. A&A horse having his 


esc sk fete tird. a. Having the ears 
CUSOT, 

CROPPER, » krip dir, n. 8. A kind of pigeon with 
ala 

' 





CRO'S ER eshte, 451, 453. n. s. 
Fr.] The pastoral stalf of a "bishop, whi 
cross ut 

CRO'SLE 


1 it. Bacon, 
» krds'Jét, 99. Saggy Fr.J A 
small cross, Spenser. * ove 
CROSS §, keds. .+. feroes, Welsh.] One straight body 


Jaid at right angles over ancther; the instrument 
hy which the Saviour of the world sufferod death, 


croiser, 
has a 


| acon. ‘The ensign of the Christian religion. 
Spenser. A —— a cross upon it to ex- 





CRO 
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cite devotion ; such as were anciently set in mar- 
ket-places, Shak, A line drawn through another, 
Jtudibras. Any thing that thwarts; hinderance ; 
Yexation; opposition; trial of patience, Sidney. 
Money so called, becanse marked with a cross. 
Howell. Cross and Pile: a play with moncy. 
Hudibras. Church lands in Irelaud. Sir J. Da- 
vies, 

CROSS, krds. a. Transverse. Newton. Obli 
lateral. Shak. Adverse; opposite. Dryden. 
verse 3 untractable. South. Peevish; fretful. Tay- 
lor. Contrary 3 contradictory. South, Contrary to 
wish; unfortunate. South.” Interehauged. Sid- 
new. 

CROSS, kris. prep. Athwart; transversely. Knolles. 
Over ; frown side to side. Shakspeure, 

To CROSS, krds, va, To lay one body, or draw 
ove ‘ine, athwart another. Jdvdihvas. To sign 


e; 
*er- 


with the cross. Drouden. ‘To cancel: as, to cross | 


an article. To pass over. Temple. To move lJat- 
erally, obliquely, or athwart, Spenser. "To thwart; 
to embarrass ; to obstruct; to hinder. Hooker. ‘Vo 
counteract; to be inconsistent with. Locke. To 
contravene ; to hinder by authority; to counter- 
mand, Speer. ‘f'o conlradict, Looker. ‘To de- 
bar; to preclude, Shukspeure. 

To CROSS, krds. ve. . To tie athwart another thing. 
To be inconsistent. Sidney, 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, krés'-birshdt, mn. *. A round 
shot, with a bar of iron put through it. darris. 

CROSS-BILL*®, krés’-bil. ms. A bill brought by a 
defendant against the plaintiff, 

To CROSS-E.XAMINE, kois'-ég2-im'-in,. 1. a. To 
try the faith of evidence by captious questions of 
the contrary party. Decoy af Piety. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION®, — kris'-#ez-im-in-A’- 
shin, .s, ‘The act of nicely examining, by ques- 
tions apparcully captious, the faith of evidence in 
a conrt of justice. 

CROSS-STAFP, krés'-stifi ms. An instrument 
ued by seamen to take the meridian altitude of the 
sun or stars, 

CROSS-ARMED®, krés'-firm’d. a. Having the arms 
folded across; melancholy. Donne. 

CRO'SSARROW ®, krds'-dr-rd. 2. 5. An arrow of a 
crosshaw, Benenont and Fletcher. 


CROSSBARRED®, krbs'-binl, a Secured by 


transverse bars, Milton. 

CRO'SSBILL*, krés'-bil. nos. A small bird, so 
called ftom its beak, which has the points crossing 
one another, 

CROSSBITE, krés'-bhe.n. s. A deception; a cheat. 
L’ Estranee, 

To CRO'SSEITE, krds’-bhe, v. a, To contravene by 
deception. Collier, 

CROSSBOW, kvds’-bd, mos. A missive weapon 
formed by 

CRO'SSBOWER, krés'-bd-dr. ns. A shooter with 
a cross-hbow. Raleioh, 

CROSSBU'N®, krds-bin!. m.s. A cake marked with 
the form of the cross. 

To CROSSCUTS, knis-kit, v. a. To cut across. 
Robinson. 

To CROSSFLOWS®, krés-fid’. von. To flow ina 
contrary direction, Milton. 

CRO'SSGRALNED, krds-grand’, 359. a. Having 
the fibres transverse or irrecular. Movon. Per- 
verse ; troublesome; vexatious, Hudibras. 

CROSSLE'GGEDS, krés-légd’. a. Having the legs 
crossed, Sir T'. Herbert. 2 

CRO'SSING®, krbs'-sing. nos, The act of signing 
with the cross, Bp, Hall. Opposition, Shakspeare. 

CROSSLET*, See Crosier. 

CRO'SSLY, krds’-lé. ed. Athwart; so as to intersect 
something else. Oppositely ; adversely, Shuk. 
Unfortunately, Bemeanont and Fletcher, 

CRO'SSNESS, krés'-nés. », s. Traasverseness 5 in- 
tersection.  Perverseness ; peevishuess, Bacon. 

CROSSPURPOSE®, knis'-piir’-pits, ms. A conceit 
of conversation, proposing a difficulty to be solved; 
# kiod of enigma or riddle. Whalley. A contra- 
dictory system. Sha fleshury. 


Placing a bow athwart a steck, Carer. | 
W 


CRO 





{| Zo CROSSQU'ESTION®, krds’-kwés’-tshém. v. a. 

‘| To cross-examine. Killingbeck. 

|| CRO'SSROAD®, krés/-rdde. n.s. A road across the 

1) country; not the direct high-road, Guthrie. 

| CRO'SSROW, krds-ré’. nos. Alphabet: so named 

|) beeause a cross is placed at the beginning to show 

| that the end of learning is piety. Shakespeare. 

| CRO/SSW AY, krés’-wi. ns. A small obseure path 

| intersecting the chief road; or the place, where 

one road iuersects another, Obndiak. 
CROSSWIND, kros-wind. [Soe Wiep.] 
Wind blowing from the right or left. Boyle. 
CRO'SSWORT, krés’-wdrt. 166. ms. A plant. 
| Miller. 

} sear hn I, krétsh. x. 8. [eroc, Fr] A hook or fork. 

{ Zeon. 

|} CROYTCHET, krotsh/-#t. 99. nm. 8. [erochet, se 

' (fn musick.J] One of the notes or characters 

time, equal to half a minim. Chambers. A piece 

|| of wood fitted into another to support a pening: 

‘| Dryden, [In printing.] Hooks in which words 

‘| are included [thus]. A perverse conceit; an odd 

fancy. Burton. 
To CRO'TCHET’, kréish’at. von. To play ina 
measured time of musick. Domne. 
|\CRO'TCHETED®, krétsh’-t-éd. part.'a. Distin- 
| guished by musical notation. Harmer. 

To CROUCH, krotitsh. 313. vn. [kriechen, Germ} 
To stoop low; to lie close to the ground, Jen 
mont and Fletcher. To fawn; to bend servilely, 
1 Seemed, 

To CROUCH, kréiish. rv. a. Satagie ag, To sign 

|| with the eross; to bless, Chaucer, Ob, T. 

‘CROUCH-BACK®. See Croox-pack. 

|CROUCHED Friars*. n. s. An order of friars so 

| called from the cross which they wore. Fuller. 

;CROUD*®. See Crown. 

CROUP §, krddp, 315. n. s. [eronpe, ae The rump 

| ofa fowl, The buttocks of a horse. Chancer. 

CROUP?*, krddp. n.s. A kind of asthma or catarrh, 
to which children are subject, 

CROUPA'DES, krdd-padz’. n. s. Higher leaps than 
those of curvets, Farrier's Dict. 

CROW 6, krd. 324. n. s. [epap, Sax.] A large black 
bird that feeds upon the careasses of beasts, Shak. 
To pluck a crow, isto be contentious about that 
which is of no value: L’Estrange. A bar of iron 
used as a lever to force open coors. Shak. The 
voice of a cock, 

To CROW, krd. v.n. preterit, Tere, or crowed ; I 
here crowed. To make the noise which a cock 
makes in gayety, or defiance. Shak, To beast; 
to bully ; to bluster. Bp. Hull, 

CROWD §, krédd, 323. n.s. [enud, Sax.] A mul- 
titude confisedly pressed together. A promiscuous 
medley, without order or distinction. Pape. The 
valgar; the populace. Dryden. (Creth, Welsh] 
A fiddle. Weliffe. : 

To CROWD, krddd. v.@. To Git with confused mu!- 
titudes. Watts. To press close together, Shak. 
To encmaber by multitudes, Granville. —T'o crned 
sail, To spread wide the sails upon the vards. 

To CROWD, krédd. vo. To swartn; to be nume- 

i — Dryden. ‘To thrust among a smultitade, 

Conlon, 

To CROWDS, kridd. x. a. To fiddle. Massinger. 

CROWDER, kréf’-<dir. ns. A fiddler. Sidney. 
iCROWFLOWER®, krd‘-fidd-dr, ns, A kind of 
| _campion, Shakspeare, 

(CRO WFOOT, kri-ft. a.s. A flower. Crovall, 

CROWFOOT, kro'-fat, ns. A cultrop. Afititary 


Diet. 
CRO WKEEPER, kro’-két-piir, 2. s. A scarecrow. 
Shakspeare. 
CROWN §, kréfin. 323. m. 8. [eoroma, Lat.] ‘The or- 
nameut of the head which denotes imperial and re- 
al dignity. She’. A garland. Eeclus, Reward; 
mnorary distinction. 1 Corinthians. Regal pow- 
er; royalty, Locke. ‘The top of the head. Bhat. 
The top of any thing; as, of a mountain, Shek. 
Part of the hat that covers the head. Sharp. A 
piece of money anciently stamped with a crown 


n. 5. 
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CRU . CRU 


—nd, mive, ndr, ut j—thbe, tb, bil! oil ;—pddund ;—thin, ris. 














in value five shillings. Bacon, Honour; ornament; || CRUEL 6, krdd/-{l. 339, 99. a. [erwel, Fr.] Inhuman ; 
dignity, Ecclus, wg 7 accomplishment. |! hardhearted; void of pity. Jer. Bloody; mis- 
CROWN-IMPERIAL, réQo-in-pe'-re-Al. as. Aj) chievous; destructive. Paitin : 
plant. et CRU ELLY, kréd/-ill®. ad. In a cruel manner, 
To CROWN, krédin, v. a. To invest with the crown. || South. Painfully; mischievously, Spenser. Ex- 
Shak. To cover as with a crown. Dryden, To|| tremely, Goodman. 
dignify ; to adorn; to make illustrious. Psalm. ‘To || CRU'ELNESS, krdd/-il-nds. n. s. Inhumanity; eru- 
reward ; to recompense. Rescommon, ‘Tocomplete;|| _ elty, Sperser.  Destructiveness. Ld. Surrey, 
to perfect. South. To terminate; to finish Dryd.|| CRUELTY, krdd’-il-té, n. s. Inhumanity 5 savage- 
CRO WNER*, krddn’-dr. ns. A perfecter, Bezu-|| ness; barburity. Shak, Act of intentional afflic- 
mout and Fletcher. tion, Temple. 
CRO WNET, krdédn-ét. The same with coronet,|| CRUENTATE, kré¥-én-thie. 91. a. [erwentatus, 
which see. Chief end; last purpose. Lat.] Smeared wih blood. Glanville. 
CRO'WNGLASS, krédn’-glas. a. s, The finest sort||CRUET, krov’-it, 99. nos. [eruchette, Fr A vial 
of window-glass. for vinegar or oil, with a stopple. Swift. 
CROWNING®, krddw/-lng. ns. [In architecture.] |) CRUISE, krdds, 339, 2, s, [erwicke, Dutch.} A small 
That which finishes or crowns any decoration. cup. 1 Kings, 
CRO'WNPOST, krédn’-pdst, nos, A post which,!) CILKUISE 4, krétz. ns, [eroise, Pr] A voyage in 
in building, stands upright in the middie, between || scarch of plunder. 
two principal rafters. To CRUISE, krédz. 441. vn. To reve over the sea 
CRO'WNSCAB, krddn’-skitb. m.s. A stiuking, filthy || im search of plunder, or without any certain course, 
seab, round about the corners of a horse's hoof.) | CRUISER, kréd/-zir. ns. One that roves upon 
Farrier’s Dict, !| the sea in search of plunder. Wiseman. A ship 
CROWN-THISTLE, krédw’-this'-sl. n.s. A flower. H employed in sailing to and fro for the protection of 
CROWNAWHEEL, krétn'-hwéle. a. 2. The upper || merehant-ships. 
wheel of a watch, next the balance. i! CRUMS, or ChUMRS, kram, ns. [epuma, Sax. 
CROWNWORKS, krédn’-warks. 1s. Bulwarks || "The soft part of bread; not the crust. Facon. 
advanced towards the fick! to gain some hill or), smal! particle or fragment of bread, Thomson. 
rising ground. JJarris. | To CRUM®, kefun. va, To break into small pieces, 
CROWS-FEET®, kréze’-feet. nis. The wrinkles!) Barret, 
under the eyes, which are the effect of age. Chaucer. || To CRUMBLE, kram’-bl, 405. v.c. To break into 


CROW TOR, kno’t6. n.s, A plaut. Milton. |} snail pieces, Herbert, 
CROYLSTONE, kréii-sidne. nis. Crystallized || To CRUMBLE, krim’-bl. v. 2. To fall into small 
eauk, Woodward pieces, Shakspeare. . 


CRU'CHED, or CRU'TCHED Friars.® See\| CRUMENAL, kriim'-@-nil. ., [erwnena, Lat] A 

Croucnep. | purse. Spenser, 

CRUCIAL, krdd’sht-dil, 357. «. erm, erucis, Lat.) || CRU MMABLE®*, kram’-m4-bl. e, Capable of being 

Transverse ; intersecting one another. Sharp. _ broken into small pieces. 

To CRUCIATE 4, kréd’-shé-Ate. rv. a. [erueio, Lat.J || CRUMMY, kritin!-mt, a. Sofi. 

To torwre ; to torment; to excruciate. Bele, CRUMP §, kramp. a. [epump, Sax.] Crovked. Bp. 
CRU'CIATE®, krod’-shé-Ate, @. ‘Tormented, Bate, Tailor. 
CRUCLA’TION®, krdd-shé-i'-shdn. aes. Torture.|| CRUMP-SILOULDERED, kramp-shdéle’-dard. a. 

Bp. Hail. Having crooked shoulders, J.’ Estrange. 
CRUCIBLE, krdd’-s4-b1. ns, [erueiinlum, low Lat.) |) CRUMPET*, krdin’-pét. ns. [enompeht, Sax.] A 

A chymist’s melting pot, formerly marked with a|| — soft cake. 

cross. Peachurm. To CRU MPLE, ort west Se a. [remple, Dutch] 
CRUCIFEROUS, krid-sif-4-ris. a. Bearing the!| To draw into wrinkles. Beuwmont and Fletcher. 

cross, Dict. To CRUMPLE*, kriim’-pl. v. 2, To shrink up; to 
CRUCIPIER, kréd/-sé-fbdr. nos. He that inflicts 


contract. Sith, 
the punishment of crucifixion. Manmond. CRUMPLING, kraimp/-ling. n.s. A small, degen- 
CRU'CIFIX, kréd/-sé-fiks. m.s. [crucifixus, Lat] Aj| erate apple. ; 
representation in picture of our Lord's passion.|| Jo CRUNK, keink, Slee To cry like a 
Addison. The cross of Christ; figuratively, the}| 7’ CRU'NKLE, kréng’-kl. § crane. Dict. 
religion of Christ. Bp. Taylor. CRU ORS®, kréd’-Gr, nv s. [Lat.] Gore; coagulated 
CRUCIFVXION, kréd-sd-tik'-shay. n.s. The pun-|| blood, Greenhill. 
ishment of nailing to a cross, Addison, 


CRUP*®, kritp. n. s. The buttocks. 
CRU'CIFORM, krdé/-st-form, a. Having the form!| CRUP®, krap. a. Short 5 britde. 
of a cross. Warton. 


CRU’PPER, kriip'-par. 98. . s. [croupe, Fr.] That 

ToCRUCIPY §, krdd/-sé-f1, 193. ca. [eructffge, Lat.J|| part of the horseman’s furniture that reaches from 
‘To put to death by nailing the hands and feet to a|| the saddle to the tail. Sidney, 

os set upright. Hebrews. ‘To torment; to vex. 


CRU'RAL, krod/-ril. @. [erural, Fr.] Belonging to 
CRUCIGEROUS, krbd-sidje!-2-ris. a. [oreiger,||CRUSA DE. kris 
ICVGE 8, je a. ger, 
Lat.] Bearing the cross. CRUSA'DO, kidd-sh’-dd. inst the infidels. 








CRUSA'DE, krid-shde’. 2n.s. An expedition 

CRUD}. See Curp. Shenstone. A coin stamped with a cross, Shak, 
CRUDE}, krddd. 339. a. [erndvs, Lat.) Raw; not || CRUSA‘DER*, kréd-si‘-dar. 2. 2. One employed in 

vubdued by fire. Not changed by any process.|| a crusade, Robertson. 

Boyle. Harshs unripe. Bacon, Not well digest-|| CRUSE. See Crutse. : ; 

ed in the stomach. Bacon. Unfinished; immatnre. || CRU'SET, krdd/-sit. 99. n, s. A goldsmith’s melting 

Milton, Waving indigested notions. Milon. Indi-|| pot. Phillips. 

. B. Jonson, ToCRUSH4, krish. v.a. [ecraser, Fr.] To press 
CRUDELY, krédd’-Ié, ad. Unripely; without due || between two opposite bodies to squeeze, Num. 


prepare Druyiden. To press with violence, & To overwhelm; 
Cc nu Denes, krééd‘/-nés, n.s. Unripeness, Chil-}| to beat down, Shuk. To subdue; to conquer be- 
(oi tig lar) . 


nd resistance, . 
CRU DITY, krdd’-dé-té. n.s. [eruditas, Lat.) Indi-}| 7> CRUSH a Cup. To empty a cup; to drink to- 
estion; inconcoction. Brmer. Unripeness. In- ether, Shakspeare. 
v CRUSIL, krash. v.n, To be condensed. . 
CRUSH, krash. n.s. A collision; the act of rushing 
together. Addis. . : 
CRUSHER’, krash’-dr. n. s. A violent breaker. 


CRUST §, krdut. n, 5. [net Lat.] Any shell or ex 


digested notion. Waterland. 

To CRUDLE, kréd‘-dl, v. a. To coagulate; to con- 
geal, Spenrer, 

CRU'DY, krd4’-dd, a. Conereted ; coagulated. Sper- 
ser. Raw; chill. Skakspeare. 


CRY 


CUC 





7" 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat sine, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


ternal coat, Addison. An incrustation ; hago 1 





of matter into a hard body. Addison The case of 
a pie made of meal, and baked. Addison. The 
outer of bread. Dryden. A waste piece 


of bread. den. 
To CRUST, krist. v, a. To envelope ; to cover with 
. r vty ease, Dryden. To foul with concretions. 


To ChUusT, krast. vn. To gather or contract a | 


cbirinitos: kris-ta’-shis. 357. a. Shelly, 
with joints; not testaceous ; not with one continued, 
uninterrupted shell. Woodsward 

CRUSTA‘CEOUSNESS, eke ah’-shite-nds, n. 5. 
The quality of havi jointed shells. 

CRUSTA‘TION®, kris-ta/-shiin, n,s. An adberent | 

coveri an incrustation. Peage. 

CRU’ erity, krds’-té-Ié, ad. Peevishly 5 sna tape 

cave NESS, kriis’-té-nés. m.s. The quality of a 

rust. Peevishness; moroseness, 

chu STY, kriis’-té. a, Covered with a crust. Dr. 
Favour, "Sturdy 5 morose ; snappish. Preston. 

- CRUTCHS, krish. n. 8. (crucke, Germ.] A support 
ane by cripples. Shaft. It is used tor old age. 
Sha 

To cRerel tH, — v.a, To support on crutches 
as a crip 

CRUX*, rere, 7. 8. [Lat] Ht amie any thing 
that vexes or puzzles. Dr. Si 

CRUZA‘DO*, See Cassie.” 

| 


To CRY 4, kel. vm. [erier, Fr.] To speak with ve- 
hemenco. To call nie a . Jonah, To 
talk eagerly or incessantly, Exod. ‘o_proclaii 5 3 

* to make pabfick. Jer, To Sa Shak. To 


utter lamentations. Shak. ‘To squall, as an infant. 
Denham. Toweep. Donne. ‘To utter an inartieu- 
late voice, as an animal, Psalm. To yelp, asa 
hound on a scent. Shak. ‘To proclaim as a hawk- 
er. Beaumont and Fletcher, To call for vengeance 
e punishment, Sf. Jiunes 
To CRY, kri. v. a. To prockaiin publickly something | 
lost or found. Crshaw. 
To CRY down, kri-dédn’. v. a. To blame; to depre- 
— We Watts. To prohibit. Bacon. ‘T'o overbear. 
u 
~ CR ot, krl-dav’. “ a ba exclaim; ie oe foam. 
fb. To ain tlerbury. To blame; 
to ag ery To oclare loud. To be in 
labour, Shakspeare. 
= CRY up, krl-ip’. r.a. To applaud; to 
oa Teoma ¢ price by proclamation, steer 
ony, ct n.s. Lamentation; shriek ; scream. E.xo- 
dus. 


ee mourain Clamour; outery. 
ig ee ag. tri 


iumph or wonder, 
Swift. Proclamation. The hawkers’ proclama- 
tion of a Boa the cries of egg Acclama- 
tion; ar favour, Shakspenre, dice 5 utter- 
ance. c Importunate call. Jeremiah. Yelp- 
J of dogs. - aller, Yell; inarticulate noise. 
Zcph. A pack phe Shakspeare. 
CRY'AL, eh al. nN, & The heron, Ainsworth, 
CRYER. See Crier, 
CRY'ER, krl’-fir, 166. 7. s. A kind of hawk called 
the falcon Gentle. Ainsiwortl 
at eet f-ing. ns. Importunate call, or outcry, 
wr * 
CRYPT §*, Ae = 8, [xptinrw.] A subterranean cell 
or cave; especially under a church, for the inter- 
— of Lat pg persons; a subterranean orato- 


ve of a martyr. 
cry’ OPTICAL, ‘ea 


é-kal. 2 a, Hidden; secret. 
CRY'PTICK, krip’-t Glanrilk. 


CY PHHCALA ly ‘é-kal-lé. ad. Occultly, se- 


CRYPEOGAMY®, krip-tbe’-d-mb. ns. [xpdrrw and 

yapes. 10 {In botany.] App = toa apes of plants 
ctification is concealed 

CRYPT PTOGRAPHY, k dg!-gr vans B18. mn. 8 

Lares and mang he art of writing secret 





CRYPTOL OGY crip By Oreja. sin ‘ni [ | 
“tbl! nh. a 7 
and Aéyes.] Enigmatical laiguege. || CU 


CRY'STALS, kris’-til. 2.8. [xpteraddos.] A hard, 
pellucid, and naturally colourless body, of Which 
there are various kinds. A petra polit cast in 
the glass houses, called also crystal glass. Chamds. 
Cruvals [in chymistry] express salts shot or con- 
oh aled in manwer af crystal. Bacon. 

lhe es bani -* Mt Consisti of crystal. Shak. 
Bright; tra 3 pellucid, den, 
ag: 8 STALLIN Eki s'-tdl-llve, or kris'-14l-lin. 148, 
149. «. Conslaiag of “i sag Shak. Bright; pel- 
lucid ; transparent. 

CRY'S TALLINE pena “kris/-tdl-llne, oF kris’-181- 
lin ode: n. s. The second humour of the e ye, that 
lies next to the aqueous, behind the uvea. Ruy. 

CRYS STALLIZAT ION, Sie al aii. ns 
nip pet — erystals, Quincy. "The mass 
formed b lation or concretion. Woodard, 

To CRY’ AL IZE, ae ag lke. wa. To cause 
to congeal in erystals, 

7 CS ‘STALLIZE, Sitter. 159. rm. To 

late; to congeal. Arinutimot, 

CUBS, kab. ms. ve youn: ee beast; generally 
of a’ bear or fox. Shak. The oung of a whale, 
a of any viviparous fish. Walkr, In re- 
wroach, a —_ hoy or cp —- 

CUB, kab tent, Lal J] A stall for cattle. Con- 
futation of "N. “s 

To CUB, kab. vn. To. "tee forth: used of beasts. 


To iis i. v.a, To shut up; to confine as in a 
cub, 

CUBA'T ION, ki bl-shite. n. 8. [cubatio, Lat.] The 
act of Iving ‘dow: 


CU ‘BATORY, key bdetdir-d, 512. a, Recumbent. 


Diet 
CU BATU IRE, kd’-ba-tshdre. 461. 2.s. ‘The finding 
oy the solid conicut of any proposed body. 


CUBES, Ieibe. n. 8. [xifos.] A regular, solid body, 
consisting of six square and equal faces or sides, 
ae the angles all right, and therefore equal. 

a. #. The origin of a 


Chambers, 
' cubick number 3or a 


CUBE Root, kabe’-rdat. 
CUBICK Root, ki¥-bik-rat. 
number, by whose multiplication into itself, and 


again into the nel, any given number is formed, 
a BEB, tg ¥ s. A'small dried fruit resem- 
ing pe} 
cv BIC AL. ails eka 509. a, Having the form 


“ raat ki’-bik. ; 
cu BIC ALLY®, kl -bé-bil-lé, 


or properties of a cube. 


ad, In a cubical 


incthod, Mere 
CUBIC - NESS, ki/-bé-kal-nés. n.s. The state of 
being cubica 


CUB LATS, ki-bik’-kd-lar, ¢. Belonging to the 
chamber. 

CUBI'CULARY, kti-bik’-k-ldr-4. a. [eudbicnluris, 
Lat.] Fitted for the posture of lying down. Brown. 

CU‘BIFORM, ki-bé-tdrm, a. Of the shape of a cube. 

CUBITS, kui-bit. n.s. [evdrites, Lat.] A measure in 
use among the ancients; originally, the distance 
from the elbow, bending inwards, to the extremity 
of the middle finger. Bulmer, 

| CORITAL, ka’-bé-til. «, Containing ouly the length 

j of a cubit. Broen 

CURITED®, ke “bh-dd. a. Having the measure of a 
cubit. Sheldon. 

CUCKINGSTOOL, kék’-lng-st651. nv. s. An engine 
invented for the punishment of scolds and unquiet 
women, Homilies 

CUCKOLD S$, kalk’-kald, 166. n.s. [eecu, Fr.] One 
that is married to an adulteress ; one whose wilt ts 
false to his bed, Shakspere. 

To CUCKOLD, kak’-kald, v,a, To corrupt a man's 
“ie. Set ‘To wrong a husband by unchastity. 


dD 
CU'C LOL DLY, kdk’-hild-lé. a, Having the quali- 
ties of a cuckold ; poor; mean; cow ardly. “that 


CU'CKOLDMAKER, kak’- Kdld-noh’-kitr, n.«, One 
that makes a practice of corrupting wives, Shak. 
‘CKOLDO , ne — ns. The act of 


CUF CUL 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—thbe, thb, ball ;—éil ;—pdlnd ;—thin, THis. 
-adultery. Dryden, The state of a cuckold, Ariuth-|} To = with talons. Otay, ‘To strike with ‘with the 


w 
CU'CKOOS, kik/-kd5, 17-4. ns. [cweere, Welsh.] A cul , ki-bé/-nd. [A Latin expression iin 
bird which is said to suck the eggs of other birds, 1 fee what purpose ; to what end. 
and lay bet own to be hatched in their —_ Sid- CUIN GE, kwI- ridje. n.s. The making up of 
A name of contem) ts twine into forms for carriage. Conel. 
CU’ “KOO-BUD kak’-k )n.s. The CUFRARS I, kwé-ris’, SOL nos, [ewirasee, Fr] A 
CUCKOO-FLOWER, tdi -k83-Abd-ar, ¢ name of breastplate. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
a flower. Shakspeare. CURA’ ISSIR, kweé-riis-séér’. 275. 1. s. A man at 
CU'CKOO-SPITTLE, kak’-kdd-sph-tl. ».s. A spu-|| arms; a soldier in armour. Milton. 
mous dew or exudation, found upon certain ‘plants, CUISH, kwis. HHO. ns, [cwiese, Fr. Perhaps it should 
Brown. 


be written cuiss. Tod -} The armour that covers 
GUALUEAI", kak/-kwetn, 2. ¢. (eoguine, Fr.] Ajj the thighs. Shak. 

vile woman; a prostitute, B. Jonson CU'LDEES®, kal-déze’. n, o. te, Lat.] Monks 
CUCULLAT E Mcti-kal late, 91. [evendlatus, || in Scotland ‘and Ireland, Bp. Lioyd. 
CUCU LLATED, ka-kal’-lh-téd. tis Lat] Hooded ; 
J cov eee as nae ahood. Having the resemblance 


of a hood. Bro 
cue CMHER, kaa -kittn-bitr, 159. [kak’-am-bar 
gfones : ku'- kam-bar, Webster.) n. s. (Cucumis, Lat. 
Miler. of a plant, and of the fruit of that plant. 














CULERAGE, kdl’ a n. 8. The same plant with 


arsmart. 
CU’ LINARY. kay ident, 512. a. rien Lat.] Re- 
lating to the. kitchen, or cookery. Newton, 
To CULL4, kal. v.a. [eueillir, Fr.] 'To select from 
others ; to pick out of many. Hooker. 
CU’LLER, kal’ lar, 98. n.s. One who picks or 


chooses, Sherwood, 

CULL Bit, ITY*, kal-ld-bi¥-0c, ns, Credulity 5 
easiness of belief, Sirift. 

CU'LLION §, kal’-yin. 113. 1m. s. [eogtione, Ital.] A 
scoundrel; a mean wretch, Shakspeare. 

CU'L LIONLY, kal’-yau-lé. a. Mean; base, Shak, 

CU'LLIS®, ka-Ils. 1. 5. [roudis, Ph sieots of boiled 
meat strained, Beawzmont and F 

CU’LLUMBINE. See Cot. wt heigl 

CU'l LLY, eo Ié. 2. s. [eogtione, Ital.] A man de- 

rs or a stru Hudibras. 


fn some counties of England, especially in the west, 
this word is pronounced ag if written ccocumber ; this, 
though rather nearer to the orthography than cowcem- 
ber, is yot faulty, in adopting the obtuse « heard in bull¥ 
rather than the open u heard in cucumis, the Latin 
sword whence pol Pa ts derived; thongh, from the 
“adoption of the 6, Exhould .cather suppose we took it 
from the French concombr.. Bat however this may be, 
it scems too firmly fixe. in ita sound of cowcumber to 
“be altered, and must be classed with ite irregular fellow 
esculent asparagus, which see. ‘ 


ceived by mpet. 
CUCURBITA/CEOUS 5, ki-k?r-bé-th'-shis. 357. «|| To CULLY pea. ee. Te befool ; to cheat, 
cucnriita, Lat.) Plants which resemble a gourd. CU/LLYISMS, kal-ié-iam. n. s. The state of a cully. 


umbers, 
cuc URBITE heel ped 1m. n. 8. A chymical M¢, kéilm, n. 8, [cwlm, Welsh.] A kind of dust 


vessel in Quincy. al found in pits coal , and ti by it- 
CUCL’ RBITIVES Saree inet «Applied to small self ee shape camcacacr 
sh a kal’-mén. n. s. [Lat.] Summit. Sir 7”. 


flat worms of the shape of the seed of a gourd, 
pitt kad. nm. s, [eub, Sax.] That food which is re- 

a at FEROUS, kdal-mif-fé-rés, a. [cu/mus and 
foots t.] Culmiferous plants have a smooth joint- 


ited in the first stomach, in order to rumination. 
stalk, and their seeds are contained in chafly 


SHeDEn, kdd’-dn. 2103. n. s. [Audde, Teut, A 
CUDDY, kad’-dé, § clown; fo oa rustick. rag Smit 

den. To CUL TE$, kal-mé-ndte. v. n. [cudmen, 
Lat} To be vertical ; to be in the meridian. Mil- 


To CU'DDLE, kaid‘-dl. 405. v. 2. cuddio, Welsh.] 
to ive close; ‘to squat, Prior, To join in an em- 
CULMINA’TION, kal-mé-nA’-shan. n, s, The transit 
ye a planet through the meridian. Top or crown. 


“brace 
cupDpDys, kid’-dé. 2. s. The cole-fish. Johnson 
cu’ DGEL$, kad’-jil. 99. n.s. [Audse, Dutch.] A stick incon. 

ee kal-pa-bil’-¢-1¢. n.s. Blamable- 
CULPABLE §, kal’-pa-bl. 405. o. [eulpabilis, Lat.] 


_ to strike with, Ba one than a club, and shorter than 
»@ pole. Bacon.— To cross the cudgels, is to forbear 

Criminal. eg Pose . Spenser. Blanabie) 
blameworthy. Hi 


cu’ ee: Lav. pa-bl-nés, 1m, 5. Blame ; 


cOLPABI BLY, kal’-pa-bld. ad. Blamably. Bp. Taylor. 
CU'LPRIT, kal’-prit. x. s. A man arraigned before 


range, 
pied DGEL, kde jil, v. a, Teen with a stick. 


To beat in ae 
oon DG ogg borne kad’ Sirens a, Able to resist 
a stick. Hidibra 
CU'DGELLER*, kad’ jal-iér, n,$. One who cudgels 
‘another. Wi 
CU'DLE, kéd’-dl. n.s, A small sea-fish. Carew, 
CU'DWEED, kad’-wéde. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
CUE$, ka. ns. feame, old Fr.] The tail or end of an 
: wp phe the long curl of a wig. ‘The last w 
of a speech which the player who is to answer 
catches, and regards as intimation to begin. Shak, 
Ti hint; an intimation. Shak, The part which any 
man is to play in his tam, Shak. Humour tem- 
r of pt A eaching: or a farthing’s worth. 


CUERPO, Sars . n.s, [Spanish.] To be in 
cuerpo, is to be without the upper coat or cloak, so 
to discover the true shape of the cuerpo or body. 
aia ie kaupathiion, Goth.) A blow with 
fist; a box. Any stroke or blow. Mir- 
for gine 
curr, kit, ‘ fetes Fr.] Part of the sleeve. 
Beertmont and F 


To CUFF, kar. v. n. =. To ight to scuffle. Dryden. 
To CUFF, kaf, v. a. To strike with the fist. Shak. 


his ju ” Dryden 
cULTER, kal a ing nr. 8. [culter, Lat.] The i ee of 
the the plough pe porpenmar to the share. . Itis 


n cotter 
CU'LTIVABLE*, "Kail -te-e-bI, a, Capable of culti- 
vation 
To CU'LTIVATES$, kal’-td-whte. vr. a. [eudtiver, Fr.] 
To forward or improve the ct of the earth by 
mane industry. Felton, To improve; to melior- 


Addison 
Cc Ul L'TIVA’TION, kail-té-va-shain, s.-The art or 
a of oe ee var = ‘Rewarding — 


Robertson, 1 in general, 
CULTIVATOR, kal eevh-tdr., 521 n.s, One who 
improves, romotes, or meliorates. Boyle. 
cu’ TURES, sonora 461. ms. [cudtura, pees, Lat.) 
The act of cultivation ; 
a rovement and cahacagien. Tatler. 
U'LTURE, kal-tshire. c.a. To cultivate. 


7 Phcaaen 
CULVER, kal’-wir. 98. n.s. [culpep, Sax] A 
pigeon. Spenser. 


————————— -@.a sa 9999 99 4 4 a ¢ 


CUN 


CUR 


1 559.—Fate, far, fll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plue, pin ;— 


CU’LVERHOUSE®, kal'-vir-hdds. n. s. A dovecot. 
Harmar. : 

CU’LVERIN, kil'-vé-rin. ns, [coulewerine, Fr] A 

ies of ordnance. Wilkins. 

CULVERKEY, kal'-vir-ké. n.s. A flower. Wal- 
ton. . 

CU'LVERTAIL®, kail’-var-tale. n. s. [In carpentry.] 
The same as dovetail. ; 

CU’MBENT®, kam’-béat, a. [crumdens, Lat.) Lying 


down. Dyer. 
To CU'MBER §, kém’-bar. 98. rv. a. [kommeron, 
, Dutch] ‘To embarrass ; to entangle ; to 
obstruct. Dryden. To crowd or foad with some- 
thing useless, Shak, ‘To involve in difficulties. 
Bhat. To busy; to distract with multiplicity of cares. 
Luke. To be troublesome in any plece. S¥. Luce. 
CU'MBER, kiim’-bar. 2. s. Vexation; burdensome- 
ness; embarrassment. Sidney. 
CUMBERSOME, kém’-bar-stim, a. Troublesome ; 
vexatious, Sidney. nsome 5 embarrassing. 
Arindiinot. Unwieldy; unmanageable. Neston. 
CUMBERSOMELY, kam’-bérsdm-lé. a. In a 
troublesome manner. Sherivood, 
CU/MBERSOMENESS, kém’-bar-siim-nés. nm. s. 
Encumbrance ; obstruction. S/ . . 
CUMBRANCE, kiim’-briinse, ». s. Burden ; hin- 


erance. Milton. 
CUMBROUS, kdm’-bris. a. Troublesome ; vexa- 
tious; disturbing. & T. sive; burden- 
some. Milton. “Jum led; obstructing each other. 


Milton, 

CU'MBROUSLY, kéim’-bris-lé. ad. In a burden- 
some manner. : 

CU'MFREY, kam’-fré. mn, s. A medicinal plant. 

CUMIN, kém’-inin. 2. 8. [exaninwn, Lat.) A plant, 
Miller. 

iP This word, before Dr. Johnson's dietionary altered 
it, was, I believe, universally spelled with double wm. 
Our ancestors were homebred enough to think that, if 
we received a word from the Latin, and conformed to 
the quantity of that language, it was necessury to show 
that conformity by a specifick orthography of our own. 
Thus, the first «in ceminum boing short, they (oubled 
the m to indicate that shortness; as the analogy of our 


language would infallibly pronounce the wu long, if the’ 


consonant were singlo, in the same manner as in cubick, 
Cupid, &e-—See Daama. I. 

To CU'MULATE 6, kev'-tnd-lite, v. a, [eunudo, Lat] 
To heap together. Shelton. 

CUMULA‘TION, kd-mi-la/-shan, a, s, The act of 


heaping together. 

CUMULATIVE, f 

aris hea) ether. 
Te CUN §*, kan’. e. 


I " 
[Auana, Icel. kunnan, Goth. 


the parent of canning.) 'To know ; to learn perfeet- | 
a rret. "To cum a ship, is to direct her course.|) holds a 
CUNCTA’TION, ké@nk-ta'-shdn. a. s. [ewnctatio,!| CURAT 


Lat.] Delay Taek are rye Hayward. 
CUN rat R, kank-ta’-1dr, nos. [Lat] One 
pee to delay ; a lingerer. Hammond. Ob. J. 
To CUND, kand. v.a. To give notice to. Carew, 


CU'NEAL 4, kiv’-né-Ql. a. [cuneus, Lat.] Relating to 
a wedge. 
CU'NEATED, kil'-né-’-téd, a. Made in form of a 


wedge. 

CUNEIPORM, ki-né'-¢-f6rm, a. [erates and for 
mut, Lat.) Having the form of a wedge. 

CU’NNER, kén‘-ndr. n.s. A kind of fish less than an 


a Ainsworth. 

CUNNING, kan’-ning. 410. ¢, [frmnan, Goth, See To 
Cun. connan, Sax.] Skilful; knowing. Shak. Per- 
formed with skill; artful. Speaser. Artfully deceit- 
ful; sly; designing. Bacon. Acted with subtilty. 


Sidney. 

CUNNING, kan’-ning. 2. s. Artifice ; deceit; sly- 
ness ; fraudulent dexterity, Sidwy. Art; skill ; 
knowledge. P 

CUNNING 

tily. Bacon. Skilfully, Spesser. 

CU'NNINGMAN, kiin-ning-man’. ».s, A mon who 


pretends to tell fortes, or teach how to recover |, 


stolen goods. AM. Cuseilen. 


Abp. Laud. | 
ki’-ma-li-tiv. a. Consisting of 


Hct 
! 





pe. Pseakm, 
LY, kda’-ning-I4, ad, Artfully 5 slily ; sab- 


CU'NNINGNESS, kau’-ning-néss, n. s. Deceitful- 

ness ; slyness. wmont and Fletcher. , 

CUP $, kdp. a. s. [cupp, Sax.] A small vessel to drink 
in. Genesis. ‘The liquor contained in the cup ; the 
draught. Spenser. Social entertainment, in the 
plural, Shad, Any thing hollow like a cup. Wood- 


ward, A glass to draw the blood in scarification. 
Arlnthnot, 

To CUP, kip, v.¢. To supply with cups. Shek, To 
fix a glass bell or eucurbite upon the skin, to draw 
the blood in scarification. Dryden. 

CUPBE‘ARER, kap’-ba-rir, n. s. An officer of the 
king’s household. Wotton, An attendant to give 
wine at a feast. Broome. 

CUPBOARD, kétb’-bard. 412. nes, feu, aml bond, 
Sax.] A case with shelves, in which victuals or 
earthen ware is placed, Buron, 

To CUPBOARD, kdb’-bird. ». ¢. To treasure ina 
cupboard; to hoard up. Shakspeare. 

CUPELLA’TION®, ki-pél-la-shén. n, reg 
pel The process of assaying and purifying go 
and silver. Bubineton. 

CUPVDITY §, kd-pid’-648. 511. 1. s. [eupiditas, Lat.] 
Concupiscence ; unlawful or unreasonable longing. 

Yodrucphe. 

@UPOLA kiv’-pd-th. 92. 2. s, oe) A dome ; the 
hemispherical summit of a building. Sir 7". Her- 
bert. 

|| CU’POLAID®, kir'-pé-Nide, a. Having a cupola. 
Sir 7. Herbert, 
CUPPEL. Sce Copper. 
CU'PPER, kip’-pir. n. s. One who applies cupping- 
lasses 3 a searnfier. 

j cU'PPIN #-GLASS, kip'-ping-giis. n.s, A glass 
|| used by searifiers to draw out the blood by rarefy- 
| cUPREOUS. Ku-prht wpreus, Lat] Co 
cur ROUS, ki’-préds. a. [e: at] Cc 
pry; consisting of copper. Fs ah - 
CU PROSES, kop'-rdze. n, 5, The 


poppy. 
CURS, kar. 2.8. [horre, Duteh.] A worthless 
generate dog. § 


de- 
A term of reproach for a 
man. Shakespeare. 
|cu 'RABLE, kiv-r-bl. 405. a. That admits a reme- 
dy. Harveu. 
CU’RABLENESS, ktv-ri-bl-nés, n. s. Possibility to 


be healed, 

CURACY, ki’-ri-sé. 2. s, Employment of a curate 

|| distinct from a benefice ; employment which a hired 

\| clergyman holds under the beneficiary. Swift. A 

|| benefice, distinguished by the name of a perpetual 

curacy, holden by license from the bishop. 

|| CURATES, kd'-rate, 91... s. [eurator, Lat.] A cler- 

| gyman hired to perform the duties of another. - 

den. A parish priest. Connon Prayer. One w 

rerpetual curacy. 

Est, kiy'-rhte-ship. . s. The same with 

curacy. Constitit. and Canons Excl. 

VRATIVE, kd’-ri-tlv, 157. a. Relating to the 
cure of diseases. Brown, 

CURATOR, kb-ri'sdr. 521. 2, s, [Lat.] One that 
has the care and superintendence of any thing. 
Swift A ny appointed by law. Bacon, 

CURB §, kdb. 2. s. [courber, Fro] An ivon chain, 
made fast to the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, and running over the beard of the horse. 
Furrier's Dict. Restraint; inhibition. Shak. A 
hard tumour, which runs along the inside of a 
horse's hoof. Farrier’s Dict. 

To CURB, kirb. ra. 'To guide or restrain a horse 
with a curb, Milim. "To restrain; to inhibit; to 
check. Spenser. ‘To bend. Ray. 

CURBING®, kort’ og 


n.s. Check. Feltham. 
CURB-STONE }, kéirb’-sténe. ms, A thick kind of 
stone, placed at the edge of a stone pavement. Me- 


FON, 

CURD§, kérd, 7. s. The coagulation of milk ; the 
concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. Bacon 

To CURD, kd. ¢. a. To tura to curds. Shug, 

To CURDLE, kird’-d). 405. ron. To coagulate , 
to shoot together ; to concreie. ocon. 7 

To CO RDLE, kird-al. roa. To cause to coagulate. 
Sp 285", . 


IG 


CUR 


—nd, move, ndr, nfit;—tibe, tab, bill ;—di ;—pdtind ;—thin, THis. 


CU'RDY, kir’-dé, a. Coagulated ; concreted. Ar- 


,. i 
CURE S$, kare. w.s. [eura, Lat.] Remedy ; restora- | 
tive: Shak. Act of healing. St. Lake. “The bene-| 
- or employment of a curate or clergyman. Col- 


ier. 
To CURE, kare. rv. a. To heal ; 
Bacon, 


to restore to health. | 
To prepare, 80 as to preserve from cor-| 


ruption. Temple. } 
Cu RELESS, kdre/-Iés, a. Without cure ; without 
remedy. S re. 


CURER, kiv-rdr. 98, n. s. A healer; a physician. | 


She : 

CURFEW, kiir’-fd. n. 5. [eourre feu, Br.] An eve- 
ning-peal, by whieh William the Conqueror will- 
ed, that every man should rake up his ire, and part | 
out his light; so that, in many places, at this day, 
where a bell is customarily rung towards bed time, 
it is said to ring curfew. Cowel. A cover for a fire ; 
a fireplate. Bacon, 

CURIA'LITY, kad-ré-Al-dad. ns. Seortote, Lat.] 
‘The privileges, or perhaps retinue, 

CURIOSITY, ké-ré-ds'-4-18. . 8, Tnquisitivencss 5 | 
inclination to inquiry. Milton. Nicety ; delicacy. | 
Shak Accuracy ; exactness, Shak, A 
curiosity ; nice experiment. Bacon, An object of | 
curiosity ; rarity. Addison, — . 

CURIO'SO*, k68-re-0'-s6. n. . {ltal.] A curious! 


3a virtuoso. Life of A. Wood. 
CURIOUSS. kiv-ré-ts. 314.0. [curiosus, Lat] In- | 








quisitive ; desirous of information, Keelus. Atten- |, 


tive to; diligent about, Woodward. Accurate ; 
careful not to mistake. Looker, Difficult to please ; 
solicitous of ection, Jiylor, Exact; nice ;: 
subtle. Holder. Artful ; not neglectful ; nicely dili- 
rent. Fuirfax. Elegant; neat; laboured. Exodus, 
Rigid 5 severe; rigorous, — 
CURIOUSLY, kiy-ré-ds-lé. ad. Inquisitively ; at- 
tentively. Sidney. Elegantly ; neatly. Sowh. Art- 
fully; exactly, Psafm, Captiously, 
CU’RIOUSN 
inquisitiveness, Sir W. Alexander. 
South, Nicety, Spenser. 
CURL, karl. n.s. A ringlet of hair, Sidwy. Uadu- 
lation ; wave ; sinuosity ; flexure. Nercton. 
ToCURL §, karl. v. a. fee ypan, Sax.) To turn the 
hair in ringlets, Shak, "To writhe ; to twist. Bean- 





Exactness. | 


a court, Bue. || CUIRRISH, kiir'-rish, a. 


CUR 








uncontradicted, Sidney. Common; general. Watts. 
Established by vulgar estimation. Grew. Fashion- 
able; popular, Pop. Passable ; such as may be 
allowed. Shuk. What is now passing; as, the 
current year. 


| CUTRENT, kir-réat, nos. A running stream. 


Shak, Currents ave certain progressive motions 
of the water of the sea in several places. Harris. 


Course ; ssion, Bucor. 
} CURRENT, kér’-réntté. od, In a constant mo- 


tion, Without opposition. JMoaker, 
fashionably. 

CU’RRENTNESS, kéir’-réat-nés. n.s. Circulation, 
General reception, Easiness of pronunciation. 
Crmeden. 

CURRICLE®, kér’-ré-kl. 405. nos. [eurricu/us, 
Lat.] A course, Brown, A chariot. La modern 
umes, an open chaise with two wheels. drawn by 
two horses abreast. 

CURRIER, kir’-ré-dr. nes, [coriarius, Lat.] One 
who dresses and pares leather. Dryden, 

a Having the 

gj brutal; sour; quar- 


Popularly ; 


qualitics of a degenerate 
relsome. Sid 


ary. 
n act of || CUURRISHLY®, kGr’-rish-lé, ad, In a brutal or ma- 


lignant manner. Fore. 


| CURRISHNESS*, kar/-rish-nés. n.s. Moroseness ; 


TiC AE wu mere 

»CU’ r §, are, td. yer, Fr.] To 

dress leather, by beating and rubbing it, 'T hea ; 
to drub, Barret. To rub a horse with a seratehing 
instrument 90 as to smooth his coat. Braun. cud 
Fi. To serateh in kindness; to rub down with 
flattery. Shakspeure. 

To CURRY Favour, ly farel, a metaphor 
from the stable. To become a favourite by petty 
officiousness, or flattery. Hooker, 

CURRY®, kar’-ré. 1.8, A word imported from the 
East Indies, denoting a mixture of various catables, 
a very relishable composition. 


S*, kiy-ré-ds-nds, nm, s, Curiosity ;|| CURRYCOMB, kdr’-ré-kéme. n. s. An iron instru- 


ment for currying horses. Locke. 


|| CURRYING#, kar-ré-ing, n. 5. Rabbing down a 
Bae 


horse, Ort. 
|| To CURSE §, kérse. roa. [euppran, Sax.] To wish 


evil to; to execrate ; to devote. Numbers. To mis- 
chief; to afflict; to torment. Pope. 


mont und Fletcher. To dress with curls. Shak. ‘To|| To CURSE, karse. v.n. To imprecate, Jud. 


raise in waves, undulations, or sinuosities. Shak, 
To CURL, karl. von. To shrink into ringlets. Boyle, | 
‘To rise in undulations, Dryder. 
Dryden. ‘To shrink back. B. Jonson. 
CURL-HEA DED®*, kéirl’-hdd-¢d. a. Having the) 
CURLED-PATE®, kérld’-pdte. hair curled, | 
an re. 
CU RLEW, kiir’-hh. 2. s. [cotrtien, Fr] A kind of | 


water-fowl. Carew, A bird Jarger than a par-|) CURSEDNESS, kar’-séd-nds. 1. 


tridge, with —— legs, Trevowr, 

CURLINESS*, kdr’-lé-nés, ns. The state of any 
thing curled. 

CU/RLING-TRONS*®, kéir’-Ing-F-drnz. x. s. An in- 
vention to corl the hair with. Johnson. 

CU RLINGLY®, kar’-ling-ld. ad. In a waving fash- 
jon or manner. Sherirood, 

CURLY®, kar-Ié. a. Inclining to curl. 

CURMU'DGEON §, ktw-méd’-jdn. 259. n. s, Aa) 
avaricious, churlish fellow ; a miser; a niggard ; a 
churl, Hudibras. 

CURMU DGEONLY, kar-méid’-jan-lé, 259. a. Ava- 
ricious ; covetous; churlish, L’ strange. 

CURRANT, kav’-ran. n. ¢. [from Corinthus, whence 

bably this fruit was first brought to us.) A small | 

Fruit tree, A small dried grape. King. i 

CURRENCY, kar’-rén-st. 2, ». Circulation ; power | 





To twist itself, || CURSED, kiir’-shd, 362, 





|| CURSE, karse. 2.2. Malediction. Job, Aflliction; 


torment; vexation. Addison. : 

part.a. Deserving a curse ; 
hateful ; detestable. Shak. Unholy; unsanctitied ; 
blasted by a curse. Milton. Vexatious; trouble- 


some. Dryd 


lent. 
|| CURSEDLY, kdr’-s@d-lb. 364. ad. Miserably ; 


shamefully : a low, cant word, Pope. 
s. The state of 
being under a curse. 


CURSERS®, kdrs'-dr, ns. One that utters curses. 
Drytlen. : 
CU RSHIP, kar’-ship n. s. Dogship; meanness. 


Hudibras. ; 
CURSING®, kars’-Ing. ».s. An execration. Joshua. 
COURSITOR, kir'-¢-thr, nes. [Lat.] An officer 

belougiag to the chancery, that inakes out origin- 

al writs. Couel. 
CU’RSORARY, kiir'-s6-ri-ré. a. [cursus, Lat.) Car- 


|| sory; hasty. Shakspeare. 
curso 


RUILY, ker’-2d-ré-18, ae, Hastily, Smith. 
CU/RSORINESS, kdr'-s6-ré-nés. ns. Slight at- 
tention, 
CU'RSORY 4, kitr’-sd-r8. ot. [eursorius, Lat.) Hasty ; 
quick ; inattentive. Addison. Going about; not 
stationary. Proceedings aguinst Garnet. 


of passing from hand to hand, Swift. General re- || CURST §, karst, a, Froward ; peevish; malignant ; 


Fluency ; readiness of aitterance. Con-_ 


ception. 


Bacon. The papers stamped in the English colo- 
nies by authority, and passing for money, 
CURRENT §, kiir’-réot. a. [currens, 





tinuance ; constant flow. Aylifie. Gencral estecm ; | CURSTNESS, kérst'-nés, n.s. Poevishness 5 


the rate at which avy thing is vulgarly valued. || 


Lat.] Passing || 
from hand to hand, Gewsis, “Generally received; | CURTAIL Dog, 1.5. A 
aS fu 


mischievous 5 snarling. Ascham. 
fro- 
wardness ; malignity. Shakspeare. 
CURT, kiirt. a. gt = Lat.] Short. Brown. 
To CURTAIL S$, kértile’. v, a. [curto, Lat.J] To 
cut off; to cut short. Shak e, 5 
dented, or mutilated, 


CUS 


CUT 


(CF 559.—Fate, fhr, fAll, fit;—mé, mét pine, pin ;— 


— to the forest laws, whose tail is cut off, | 


hindered in coursing. Shak, 


who ts therefore 
cura Tene kar-thle'-tr. n.s. One who cuts ip mann kis-1d/-<dé-Al. a. Rel 


Waterland. 


CURTAILING" kar-tale’-ing. n.s. Abbreviation. || CU 


CURTAIN §, kdr’-tin. 208. n. 5. ry old Fr.J 
A cloth contracted or expanded at pleasure. Ar- 


buthnot.— To draw the curtain. To close it so as|| CUS TOM6, 


to shut out the light, or conceal the object, or to 
fle’ it so as to discern the . Burnet. Shak. 
fortification.] That Bact of the wall that lies be- 
bn two bastions. Anolles 
CURTAIN-LECTURE, kér’-tn-Wk/-tshire. m. s. 
A re given bya wife to ber husband in bed. | 


D s 
To CURTAIN, kar’-tin. v.a. To accommodate 


with curt 
CURTAL®, "kr tal, n. & "[eourtault, Fr.] A horse Tot 


with a docked tail. B. Jonson, 

CURTAL®, kar’. a. Brief, or abridged. Milton. 

CU'RTATE DISTANCE, kér’-tate-dis’-tanse. n-. s. 
The distance of a _ $ place from the sun, re- 
duced to the Ga ee 

CURTATION, k 
tween a plane’ 's distance from the sun and the cur- 


fuleteere.: 
CURTELA i Currass. 
CURTILAGE®, kar’-tll-Aje. n. s. [courtillage, oh 


a A garden, yard, or held, lying near to a mes- | Cc prmeets 
lou: STOMARILY, kds/tm-Ar-218, ad, Habitually. 


cu’ vw RTLYS kart'-Ié. ad. Briefly. Gayton. 
CURTSY, kan’-st. See Counrresy. 


r-th’-shdn. n. s. The interval be- peowod niwe 





yrs —_ sugar till the whole thickens into a mass. 
to custo- 
dy, or guardianship, Lett. to the Bp. of hester, 
STODY §, kés’-th-dé. n.s. [custodia, Lat] Im- 
prisonment; restraint of liberty. Bacon. are 5 


guardianship ; 3, charge. Numbers. Defence; preser- 


vation ; security 
kas’-tdim. 166. n. s. 
Habit ; habitual practice. Shak. 
mon way of acting, 1 Sum. Established manner. 
Si, Luke. Practice of buying of certain persons. 
Addison, Application from buyers ; as, This trader 
has good custom, {In rie | “A law or right, not 
written, which, being established by long use, and 
the consent of our ancestors, has been, and is, dail 
d. Cowel. Tribute; tax paid for goods 
ried, or ope ir Bacon, 
U'STOM®, kés’-tm, v. a. To pay the duty at 
the custom-house for goods e or imported. 


Marlow. 
ab lll 'STOM®*, kas’-tim. 


coustume, Fr.] 
ashion ; com- 


v.n. To accustom, 


cul STOM-HOUSE, kis/-tdm-hdds, n.s. The 
the taxes upon , OF €x- 
collected. Steift. . 

Cc STOMABLE, kfs’-tdim-A-bl. a. [omeenaile, 


old Fr.] Common; habitual; frequent. Bale, 
CUSTO) ann ESS, kits md binds, n.s. Fre- 
quency 5 h ; Conformi ty to custom. 

U STOMABLY. kif: bié. ad, According to 
custom. 


Pear: 
CU/RULE*, kty’-rile. a. [curulis, Lat.) An epithet CUSTOMARINESS, kds’-tim-fir-d-nés. n.s. Fre- 


applied to the chair in which the Roman 
trates had a right to sit. Hudibras 
CuRy. ATED, dir’-wh-téd. a. [curvatus, Lat.] Bent; 


of the Tongue 


Roman m Government 
— CUSTOMARY, k or a Conformable tc to 


established custom 


Usual; wonted. 


CURATION, kir be —_ n. s. The act of bend- | CU’STOMED, ‘es tind 359. a. Usual; common ; 


or crookin 
cu’ 
ness. Cheyne 
CURVE, kfirv. ‘a. Crooked ; bent. Bentley. 
CURVE, kirv. n.s. Any thing bent. 
To pala hgh sd karv. rv. a. [eurvo, Lat.] To bend; to 


ToC CURY PT, kar-vév’, r, n. [rorvettare, Ktal.] To 
ee to bound. Shak. To frisk ; to be licentious. 
VET, apa’ ns. A leap; a . Fuller. 
a frolick : 

CURVILISEAR, ‘karvtst-xt, a. [eure and 
a Lat] Consisting of a crooked 
of crooked lines. 
CUR ITY, kér’-vé-té. n. s, Crookedness. Holder. | 
CU’SHION §, kash’-In, or kisly’-an. 289, n. s. [eous- 
sin, Fr.] A pillow for the seat; a soft ad § Seed 

upon a chair, Shakspeare. 


Gp [have given this word two sounds: not that I think 
they are equally in use; Lam convinced the first is the 
_— general; bot because the other is but a triflin 

—- from it, and docs not contradict the universa 
f pronouncing words of this termination. I. 


CUSHIONED, kiish’-Ind. bong a. Seated on a-cush- 
ion. Dissertation on Part 
CU'SHIONET*, kish’to-2t, n. 8. A little cushion. 


Beaumont, 
CUSP $§, kasp. n. s, [cuspis, err A term used to 


express the = or horns of the moon, or other 
luminary. F 
CUSPATED, kas’ ~patéd, | i. A word ex- 
CU'SPIDATED, kas’ dated. pressing the 
lenves of a flower et ing in a point. 
CU'SPIDAL®, kas’-pt-dal. a. Sharp; ending ina 


nt. More 
Ther: CU'SPIDATE®, kiis’-pe-dhte. v. a. To sharpen. 


line. Cheyne. | 





VaTURE, kar’-vivtshire. 461. n. s. Crooked- CUSTOMER, ‘Kt abet, n.s. One who ts 


any place of sale for the sake of pure : 
A A set woman, [This sonas is annty. ery 
— A toll-gatherer; a collector of customs. 


cu STREL, kis’-trél. m.s. A buckler-bearer. Lord 
Herbert. A vessel for holding wine. Ainsworth. 


CU'STUMARY®*, kés’-td-mé-ré. nis. A book of 
laws and customs, Selden. 
To CUT §, kat. pret. cut ; pass, at. fhm, 
West-Goth.] To penetrate with an ed 
ya 


ment; to divide any continuit ‘ce. 
hak. To hew. 2 Chron. To carve; to 
by scul . Shak. To form any thing by cut- 
Ene: Exodus. ‘Vo divide by pussing throug. Pope. 
vierce With any uneasy sensation, Addison. 
Te dui ride packs of cards. Prior, To intersect ; 
cone: as, ove line enfs another at right angles. 
To castrate. Hudoet, [‘To avoid a person; to dis- 
own him; in modern, and unauthorized language. 
Todd.J—To cut down. To fell; to hew down, 
Knolles. To excel; to o' wer. Addison. To 
cut off. To separate from the other parts by cut- 
ting. Judges. ‘To destroy; to extirpate, Spenser. 
To rescind ; to separate. Shak. To intercept; to 
hinder from union or return, Bocon. ‘To pat an 
on "i to obviate. Henirard. ‘lo withhold. Rog- 


To lude, Addison. To interrupt; to 
silence. fic To apostrophize; to abbreviate. 
To cut out. To si art to form. Shak, 
To scheme ; to contrive. To adapt. Ry- 
mer. ‘To debar. Pope. Toexcel; to outdo. To 
cut short. To hinder from proceeding by sudden 
interruption. To abridge: as, The sol- 
diers were cut short of their pay. 7 cut xp, To 
divide an animal into convenient pieces. L'Es- 
tranze, To eradiente. Job, 


Cockeram, 
CUSPIS, kide’-pis.m.s, [Lat.] The sharp end of a|| To CUT, kit. v. a. To make way by dividing. Ar- 


cUsFARD. kits’-ttird. 83. m.s. [ewstard, Welsh. 
A kind of sweetmeat made by boiling eggs wi 


Inthnot. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 
Pope. ‘To interfere: as, a horse that cuts—T'o cut 
in. A phrase in card-playing, When the parties 





CYC 


—nd, méve, nr, ndt;—tibe, 1b, 


determine who are to form the players. To cut up. 
To promise or show by the operation of the buteh: 
CUT, kit part. a. Prepared fo Swift 
,» kt. part. a. use, ift. 
CUT, kit. n. ». "The tction of a sharp or edged in-| 
strument. The impression or separation of con- 
tinuity, made by an edge or sharp instrument. A} 
wounl made by cutting. Wiseman, A channel 
made by art. Kuslles, cut off from the rest. 
Mortiner. A small particle; a shred. Hooker, A 
Jot made by cutting a stick ; or rather by holding | 
pieces of paper, unequally cut, between the finger | 
and thamb. Sidney. A near passage. South. A’ 
picture carved upon wood or copper. Brown, The, 
stamp on which a picture is carved. The prac- 
tice of dividing a pack of cards. Swift. Fashion ; 
form ; pec Shak. A negli” -—, Shak. A 
horse; a ing. Gascoigne. —Cut tail. 
Men of al kinds. Shakspeare. -" 
CUTA‘NEOUS, kd-ti'-né-ds. a. [eutis, Let.] Re- 
lating to the skin. Floyer. i 
CUTES, kite. a, [cud, Sax.] Clever; sharp. | 
CUTH — know! or skill. Gibson. 
CUTICLE, ki-té-kL. 405, n. s, Soper Lat.] The 
first and outermost covering of the body; the searf- 
“skin, Quincy. A thin skin formed on the surface | 
of any liquor. Newton. 
CUTICU a iar hepighiy ame mg, to the skin. 
CUTLASS, kin'-las, ms. [ , ry A broad 


cutting sword. oT 

CUTLER: kaw’-ldr. 98. nis, [eoutelier, F'r.] One 
who makes or sells knives. & x 

CU TLERY®, kav-lé-rd. 2. s. The ware or articles 
which are made by cutlers, 

CUTLET®, kaw-lét. n. ¢. [cotelette, Fr.] A steak; 


wroperly, arit. Suift, 

cl" TPURSE. kat’-parse, n.s, One who steals by 
the method of cutting purses. A thief. Shakspeare, 

CUTTER, két'dr. 98. ns. An t or instrument 
that cuts any — Shak, A nimble boat that 
cuts the water. ‘The teeth that cut the meat, Ray. | 
An officer in the exchequer that provides wood for 
the tallies. Cowel. A raffian; a bravo. Barret. 
Cutter off. A destroyer, Shakspeare. 

CUT-THROAT, kav -thrdte. a, s. A ruffian; a mar- |) 


derer. Knolles. 
CUT-THROAT, kat'irdte, a. Cruel; inhuman. 


are. 

CUTTING, kaw -ting. n. s. A piece cut off; a chop. 
Bacem. Incision. Leviticus. Caper; curvet. Fio- 
rio, Division, as of a pack of cards. Hill, 

CU'TTLE 4, kat'-t!, 405, ns, (ewcele, Sax.) A fish, 
which, when he is pursued by a fish of prey, throws 
out a black liquor. s 

CUTTLE, kaw’. n. s. A foul-mouthed fellow, who 
blackens the character of others. Shak. A kuife. 


?. 
CUT WORK®, kat’-wark. n. s. Work in embroide- 


. B. Jonson, 

cyc LAMEN®, sik/-l-mén, n, s. [Fr. and Lat.] [In 
botany.] Sow-bread. Sprat. ; 

CY'CLE, s¥-kL. 405. n. s. [eyeler, Lat.] A cirele. A 
periodical space of time. Holder. A ,or 
account of a — Migr neh — — 
begins again. yn. Imagin > a are’ 
in the heavens. Milton. ee 

CY’‘CLOID 6, si'-kidid, ns. [xvedatréns.] A geo- 
metrical curve, of which the genesis may be con- 
ceived by imagining a nail in the circumference 
of a wheel: the line which the nail deseribes in the! 
air, while the wheel revolves in a right line, is the} 
eyeloid. Reid, 

27 Bheridan and Buchanan pronounce the y in this word 
vhort; and Ash, Kenrick, and W. Johnston, long. HW. 

CYCLO'IDAL, sé-kldid"-al, 160, a, Relating to a 
eycloid. Chambers. 

CYCLO METRY*®, sé-klim/-é-tr¢. ns. The art of 
measuring cycles or circles. Wallis. 

CYCLO? ADA, shkld-pl’-dd-A. n.s, [etudos and | 
suicla.] A circleof knowledge; a course of the | 
sciences. ® {| 

fOr L have in this word differed from Mr. Sheridan and | 











CZA 


ball ;—dil ;—pdiind ;—thin, vais. 


Dr. Johnson, by placing the accent on the antepenulti- 
tate syllable instead of the penultimate. I know that 
Greek words of this termination have the accent on 
the penultimate syllable; but the antepenultimate ac- 
centuation is more agreeably to the genius of our 
tongue, and seems to have prevailed. For, though Dr. 
Jobnson bas given this woru the penultimate accent, he 
has placed the accent or the antepenultimate syliable 
of ambrosia, euthanasia, and Aydrephobia, though 
these have all the accent on the penultimate in the 
Greek. It is true the é in the last syllable but one 
a epeigpetie, is a diphthong in the original; and this 
will induce those, who are fond of showing their Greek 
learning, to lay the accent on the penultimate, as its op- 
Pesition to general usage will be an ndditional reason 
with them for preferring it. The pronunciation I have 
adopted, I se, is supported by Dr, Kenrick, Eutick, 
Scott, Perry, and Buchanan, which abundantly shows 
the genetal current of custom. 

To these observations it may be added, that if the i beac- 
cented, it must necessarily have the loag open sound, as 
in elegiac, ana pat the sound of ¢,as Mr. Sberiden has 





marked it. 


CYCLOPE’AN?, sl-kld-pé/-an. a. Vast; terrifick. 


yp. Tall. 

CY'CLOPEDE®, sl-ki-peed. n.s. The modern 
term for cucl ia, Warton, 

CYCLO'PICK®, sé-kldp/-ik. a. [from the Cyclopes,] 
Bevans. Bp. Taylor. 

CYGNET donk ce ere tal 

NET, -nét. ms. [ct , Lat. you 
swan, Cee . ] oe 

CYLINDER §, sil’-in-déir, m. 5. [«@\avdpos.]_A body 
having two flat surfaces and one circular. Wilkins. 

CYLINDRICAL, sé-Io'-iré-kal, Qa, Partaking of 

CYLUNDRICK, sé-lin'-irlk, the nature of a 
eviinder. Woodward, 

CYLUNDROID®, sé-lin’drdld. n, s. A solid body, 
differing from the cylinder, as having its bases el- 
liptical, but parallel, amd equal. Chambers. 

CYMA’R, sé-mar’, 188. n.s. A slight covering ; ascart. 

CYMA'TIUM, sb-nd'-shé-dm. n. 5, [xvpdriov.] A 
member of architecture, whereof one half is con- 
vex, and the other concave. Harris. 

CYMBAL, sim’-bal. n. ». [cyméalum, Lat.] A mu- 
sical instrument. Shakspeure. 

CYNA'NTHROPY, st-nin’-thrd-pd, nm. s. [atu 
ativog and di Downes.) A species of madness in which 
men have the qualities mM 

CYNARCTOMACHY, | sta-Ark-thm/-fi-kd. om. 5, 

ator, apxrds, payn-) Bear-baiting with a dog. 
tudihvas, 

CYNEGE' TICKS, sin-nd-jéu-Iks. n.s. [«6veynrixa.] 
The art of hunting with hb 

CYNICAL, sln'-ik-al. : a. 

CY'NICK, sin‘-ik. qualities of a dog; bru- 
tal; snarling; satirical. Bp. Taylor. 

CY'NICK, sin’-nik, n.s. A philosopher of the snarl- 
ing sort ; a follower of Diogenes ; arude man. Shak. 

CY NOSURE, sin‘-d-sdre, or sl/-nd-sire. 463. n. s. 
[xvvocdvoa.] The star near the north pole, by which 
sailors steer. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

CY'ON, See Cron, 

CYPRESS TREE, deprésins ms. f 
PRESS- 2, sl’-prés-tre om. 8. [evpressys, 
Lat.) A tall, straight tree, produced with great diffi- 
culty. Its leaves are bitter, and the smell and 
shadedangerous. Hence the Romans looked upon 
it to be a fatal roe —— use of it at funerals. 
Calmet, The emblem of mourning. Shakspeare. 

CY’PRUS, st-pris. ns, [Probably from Cyprus, 
where it was originally made.) A thin, transparent 
stuff. Sluctspeare. mA 

CYST §, sist. n.8, [xteris.] A bag containing 

CY'STIS§, sh’-tis. § some morbid matter. Wiseman. 

CY'STICK, sis’-thk. a, Contained in a bag. Arbuth, 

CYSTO’TOMY, sis-tbt'-td-mé. 518. 2. s. The prac- 
tice of opening incysted tumours. 

CY’TISUS*, sh’-¢-sds, mn. s. A shrub, Congreve. 

CZAR §, z4r._n.s, [properly t=ar.] The ttle of the 
emperour of Russia, Brown, 

CZA’RISH®, zAr’-ish, a. Relating to theezar, Tatler. 

CZARVNA, zh-ré-n’. n. 2. The empress of Russia. 
Goldsmith, 259 


«tvexos.) Having the 


he 


oD A Mh 


DAG 


DAM 


(>? 559.— Fate, fir, Fall, f 41 —mi, mét ;—plne, pinj— 


D Is a consonant nearly approaching in sound to 

t, but formed by a stronger appulse of the 
tongue to the upper part of the mouth. ‘The sound 
of d in English is uniform, and it is never mute. 

D*. A note or key in musick. 

D*, in abbreviation, is common for doctor ; as. DD. 
doctor of divinity ; M. D. doctor of medicine. 

D*. A numeral letter, signifying five hundred. 

DA CAPO, etal [lial] A term in musick, 
signifying that the first: part of the tune should be 
repeated at the conclusion. 

To DABS, dab. v. a. [deuber, Fr.] To strike gently 
with something soft or moist. Sharp. 

DAB, dab. s. A small lump ofany thing, A blow 
with something moist or soft, Something moist or 
slimy throwa upon one. A kind of small flat fish. 
Carew, 

DAB*, dib. .s. A corruption of adept, An artist; a} 
man expert at something. Gofdéemith, i 
’o DA'BBLES, dib’-bl, 405. r.a. [dabbelen, Dutch.] 
To smear; to daub; to spatter; to besprinkle. 
Shakspeare, . 

To DABBLE, ddb’-bl. ra. To play in water, 
Glenville. To do any thing ina slight, shallow 
manner; to tamper, Atterbury. 

DA'BBLER, dab’tar. ns, One that plays in water. 


Charelend, One that meddles without mastery ; a |) 


superficial meddler. 2. Jonson, 

DA‘ BCHICK, dab’-tshik. nos. A small water-fowl. 
Rav. 

DACE, dise, mos, A small river-fish. Walton. 

DA CTYLE, dAk'-til, 145, as. [édarvdos.] fo! gnc 
ical foot consisting of one long syllable two 
short. Sir J. Davies. 

ee dik’-te-I4t, a. s. Dactyle. Bp. 
Hail, 

DA'CTYLICK®, dak'-té-Itk. a, Relating to the dac- 
tvle. Johrson. 

DACTYLIST®, dak’-té-list. nus. One who writes 
flowing verse. Wiarton. 

DACTYLO LOGY®, dak-té-l6l-0-j&. nes. The art) 
of couversing by the hands. Dalrurno. 

DAD, divi. : 2.8. "The child's way of express- 

DADDY, dade. ¢ ing futher, Shakspeare. 

To DAVDDLE®, did'<ll. x. n. To walk unsteadily, 
ike an old person or a child, 

To DADI4, dive. vec. To hold up by a leading 
string. Druuten, 

DA'DO®, ch-dd, ns. [lal.] The plain part between 
the base and cornice of u column; the die. 

DAE DAL. o. [dovdains, Lat] Various; variegated. 
Svenser, Skillful. Spenser. 


DALDA'LIAN®, dé-ti’-lé-an. a. Maze-like ; resem- || 


; bling a labyrinth. Coferere. 

AFF SO. sy Q7. 2. 

DAPPE ie clef, 5 foolish fellow. Chaucer. 

To DAFF, dat ve. a, To daunt. Grose, 

To DABF §*, daf. rv. a. To toss aside 5 
with contempt; to put off. Shakespeare. 

DA'FPADIL®, dff-fa-"l. 

DAUPPADILLY®. dit-fa-dil-la, 

DAFF ADOWNDULLY, dit-fd-dbtin-dll-le, 

HA TFODIL, dir-ts-ail, 

DA/PFODILLY, dat-tb-dil-ld, 
A plant. Willer. 

DAFT. See To Darr. 

DAG, dig. ms. [daene, Fr] A dagger. A land- 
gun; a pistol, Burton. ° 

DAG*, dig. n,s, [Say,Sax.] A slip, or shred. 
Chaucer, Ob. T. 

To DAG, dig. ria. To daggle; to bemire. ‘To eut 
into slips, Chaucer, 


DAG®*, dig. n.s. [dag, Dan.] Dew upon the grass. 


to pat awa 
On. 7.” 


n.S. 


Art. ; 
DAGGER 64, d4g-dr, 98, 581. an. s, [daggwe,old Fr.] A], 


short sword ; # poniard. Sidney. A blunt blade of 
iron with a basket hilt, used for defence. 
obelus or obelisk 5 a mark of refereoce in form of 
a dagger; as [t 


DA'GGERSDRAWING, dig'-ire-draw-ing. n. 5. 


The act of drawing daggers; approach to tl 
ii 


Violence. Hudibras. 


[elit Teel] A blockish or |: 


ID 


The |) 


To DA'GGLE 4, dig’-gl. 405, v. a, [dag, dew.] To 


dip negligently in mire or water; to besprinkle. 
wift. 


To DA'GGLE, dig’-gl. r.m. To be in the mire ; to 
run through wet or dirt. Pope. 

DA'GGLEDTAIL, dig’-gid-tle. a, Bemired ; be- 
spattered, Sreift. ; 

DA'GSW ALN®, dig’-swane. n. s. {eag, a shred] A 

| sortofearpet. Harrison, Ob. T. 

DA'GTAILED®, dag’tard. a, Dirtied, Bp, Holl, 

| DAILY 6, di’-lé. a. [Oasltc, Sax.] Happening every 
day, or very frequently, Shakespeare. 


DAILY, da@lé. ad. Every day; very often. Spen- 
ser. 
DAINT $*, dint. a. (dain, Fr.) Delicate ; elegant. 





ov T 

DAINT®, dint. nos. Something of exquisite taste ; a 
dainty. P. Fletcher. 

DA'INTILY, dane’-0-le. ad. Elegantly ; delicately. 

Bacon, Deliciously; plersantly. Howell, Nicely ; 

nt B. Jonson, Squeamishly ; fastid- 

iously. 

/DAUINTINESS, dine’-ié-nés. nis. Delicacy ; sof- 

' ness. FB. Jonson. Elegance; niecety. Wotton. 

| Delicacy; deliciousness. Eakewill, Squeamish- 

ness ; fustidiousuess. Wotton, Ceremoniousness ; 

serupulosity. 





j 
‘ 


DAVINTLY®, dinv-Ié. ad. Deliciously. Sackviile. 
| DA‘INTREL*, diut’-rél, nos. A delicacy, Tr. of 
| DBullinger. Ob, T. 

DAINTY, dine’-té. ¢. Pleasing to the palate ; deli- 
| cious. Bocen, Delicate; nice ; squeamish, Daries. 
Scrupulons; ceremonious. Shek. Elegant; ef- 

feminately beautiful. Spenser. Nice; alfectedly 
| fine, Prior, 
DAINTY, dine’-é. ns, Something nice or delicaic. 
Prov. A word of fondness. Shakspeare. 
DAIRY §, dd-ré. nes. [dey, an old word for milk.] 
The art of making food from milk. Temple. ‘The 
lace where milk is manufacured. B. Jonson. 
*asturage; milk farm. Bacon. 


i) DA'IRYMAID, d&‘-re-mAde. 2.5. The woman ser- 


vant whose business is to manage the milk. Dry- 


den. 
DAUISIED, di'-zid. a. Full of daisies; besprinkled 
| with daisies. Shadspeare. 
'DA‘ISY §, di’-2d, 438. n.s. [be seresc, Sax.) A 
| Spring-tlower, Miller. 
DALE, dile. n.s. [dalei, Goth.] A low place between 
hills; a vale; a valley. Spenser. 
‘DA'LLIANCE, dal'-lé-Anse. n.s. Interchange of ca- 
'  resses 3 aets of fondness. Shak. Conjugal conver- 
sation. Spenser. Delay; procrastination. Shak, 
Vege to oie dal-lé-dr, nos. A ifler; a fondler. 
Ascham. 


| DAYLLOP, dal’-lip. ms. A tuft, or cluinp, Tusser. 


Ob. J. 

| To DA'LLY §, dAV-I8, #2, [dollen, Duteh.] Totrifie; 
to play the fool. Slat, To exchange caresses ; to 
play the wanton; to fondle. Shak. To sport; to 
play. Shakspeare, ‘To delay, Wisdom. 

To DA'LLY, dal’Jé. v.a. ‘To put off; to delay. 

| Kuolles. 

| DAM, dim, n. «, [from dame.] The mother: used of 

heasts, Shakespeare. 

AM, dim. n.e. (dem, Dutch.] A mole or bank to 

confine water, Iftalihvas, 

To DAMS, dim. va. ‘To confine, or shut up water 
by dams. Slickspeare. 

DA MAGE §, dan’-midje. 90. ns. [damage, old Fr.] 
Mischief; burt 3 detriment. Bacon. Loss, Milton. 
The value of mischief done, Clarendon. Repara- 

| tion of damage; retribution. Bacon. [In law] 

Any hurt or hinderance thata man taketh im his es- 

tare, Corel. 

To DAMAGE, ciun'-idje. 90. v.a. To injure ; to 

| impair, Adidison, 

To DA‘'MAGE, din’ -idje. von, To ke damage, or 


be damaged, 








| DA‘MAGEABLE, dim’!-idje-4-bl. a. Susceptible of 


hurt; as, demaveable goods, Mischievous ; per- 
niciovs, Featley. es 


DAM 


DAP 





—nd, mive, nr, not;—tbe, tab, ball 3— 60) j—pdlind hin, THis. 


DA'MAGE-FEASANT®, — dim/-idje-t®-zint. a. 
(damvage, and feisant, Fr. a law term.] Doing hurt 
or damage. Jewel, 


| 
cel. | DAMSEL, diun'zAl. 102. ns. 
DA'MASCENE, diin’-zn, 170, nos, [damesrenus, 

ten Damascus.] A plum, larger than the damson. |; 


DA'MPY, damp'-é. a. Moist; damp. Dreyton. De- 
jected; gloomy ; sorrowful, Heyirard. 
damoiselle, Fr] A 
young gentlewoman, Prior, An attendant of the 
better rank. Dryden, A wench; a country lass. 
aay, 


on, j 
DAMASK §, d&m’-dsk. 88. n.s. [from Dumuscus.] |, DA’ MSON, dim’-zn. 170. n.s. A small black plum, 


Linen or silk invented at scus, which, by a 


more bitter than the damascene. Slurspeure. 


various direction of the threads, exhibits flowers or! DAN, dan. x... [from dominus.] The old term of 


other forms, Spenser, Red colour, Fairfier, 


To DAMASK, ddm’-tsk, 88. ©. a. ‘To form flowers |: 


upon stuf. ‘To variegate ; to diversify. Milton. 
‘To adorn steel-work with figures. 
DAMASK-ROSE, dam'-dsk-réze, n.s. The rose of 
Dainascus ; a red rose, Bacon. 
DA’MASKENING, dAm’-ts-ké-nlng. #.s. The art 
of adorning iron or steel, by making incisions, and 
filling them up with gold or silver wire, Cham- 


rs, 

DA'MASKIN®, dim’-ds-kin. mes. A sabre; proba- 
Len being made at Damascus. Howell. 

DAME}, dime. n. s. (dame, Fr.J A lady, Wats, A 


wornan of rank. Dryden. Mistress of a low family. | 


I Estranze. Women in general. Shakspeare. 
DAMES-VIOLET, ddmz-vi'-6-lét. x. s. A plant. 
Miller. 
To DAMN §, dim. 411. ra. [damno, Lat.] To doom 
to eternal torments in a fature state. Bacon. To 


re or cause to be eternally condemned. Sout. |) 


‘o condemn, Bp. Barlow. ‘To hoot or hiss any 
publick performance. Dryden. 


DA‘MNABLE, dim’-wi-bl. a, Deserving damnation. | 


Hooker. Sometimes indecently used for odious ; 
pernicious, Shakespeare. 

DA'MNABLENESS*, dduv-nd-bl-nés. nis. That 
which deserves condemnation. Chillingworth. 
DA'MNABLY, dim/-na-blé, ad. In such a manner 
as to incur eternal punishment, or deserve condem- 
nation. Bp. Hail. 
It is used indecently for excessively. Congreve. 


DAMNA‘TION, dam-ni'-shin. . s. Exclusion from |: 


ride merey. Bp. Tayler. Condemnation. Til- 

ot snr. 

DA‘MNATORY, dim’-ni-tar-é, 512, a, Containing 
a sentence of condemnation. Waterland, 


DAMNED, dAmd, or dim’-néd. part. a. Hateful ; 


detestable ; abhorred. Siutspeare. 


25° This word, in familiar language, is scarcely ever used |, 
as an adjective, and pronounced in one syllable, but by || 


the lowest, a and profune: in serious epeuking it 
ought always, like cursed, to be pronounced in two, Ju, 
Thana in Shukspeure : 

“Bot oh what demacd minutes tells he o'er, 

“ Who doata, yet doubts—suspects, yet strongly loves.” 


There is a very singular usage of this word, as a verb or 


Odiously; hatefully. Denis. |! 





honour for men; a3 we now say Master, Spenser, 

Tv DANCES, danse. 78, 79. von. [denser, Fro] To 
move in measure ; with steps correspondent to the 
soul of instruments, SiuaAspeare. 

To DANCE Attendaner, danse. von. To wait with 
suppleness and obsequiousness. Raleigh, 

Te DANCE, danse. r.a. To make to dance. Shak- 
speare. 

| DANCE, dinse. 78,79. n. s, A motion of one or many 

| in concert, regulated by musick. Shat. 

DANCER, dau’-sdr. n.s. One that practises dane- 
ing. Wotton. 

/DA'NCINGS®, dan’-sing. ns, The act of moving 

with steps correspondent to musick, Donne, 

/DA‘'NCINGMASTER, dan’-sing-mi-star, 2, s, One 

who teaches the art of dancing. Locke. 

'DA‘NCINGSCHOOL, dan‘-<ing-skédl. ns. The 
school where the art of dancing is taught. Shak. 

DANDELIVON, dAn-<dé-lh-dn, ns, [dent de lion, Fr.] 
The name of a plant. Miller. 

DA‘'NDIPRAT, dan’-dé-prit. ns. [from a small 
coin so called of Henry the seventh’s time.) A litde 

' fellow; anurchin. World of Wonders. 

| To DA'NDLE §, din’-dl. 405.n.a, [dandelin, Dateb.] 

| ‘To shake a child on the knee, or in the hands, to 

| please and quict him, Isaiah, To foudle ; to treat 

i like a child. Shak. To delay; to procrastinate. 





Spenser, 

'DA'NDLER, daAnd’-lér, n.s. He that dandles or 
fondles children. Sherwood, 

DA/NDRUFF, dan'-draf. 2. s., [can and Spop.] 
Seals in the head. 
DANE §*, dane. n.s, A native of Denmark. Verste- 

| gan. 

| DA'NEGELD*. x. s. The tribute laid upon the Sax- 
ons of twelve pence upon every hide of land through 
the realm by the Danes, Burke. 

DA‘NISH®, dd-nish. ¢. Relating tothe Danes. Mil- 
ton, 

DA'NEWORT, dine’-wirt. 7, s. A species of elder, 
DA'NGER$, dane'jar. 98. ns. (danger, Fr} 
Risk; hazard; peri. Acts. Custody. Chaucer. 
To DANGER, dane‘-jdr. 2. a, To put in hazard; 

to endanger, Shakspeare. : 
DA‘NGERLESS, dine’-jar-lés. a. Without hazard ; 
without risk. Sidney. 


paticion, when it signifies the condemnation of a play; || DA'NGEROUS, dine’jar-ds, 543, a. Fullof danger. 


ul this application of it, though authorized by the po- 


Sidney. 


litest speakers, has an uohallowed harshness in it to pi-|) J) A/NGEROUSLY, dane! jar-ds-lé. ad. Hazardous- 


ous ears, and an affectation of force to judicious ons. 
Tt is, at least, the figure called catachresis, 


DAMNI'FICK, dim-nif’-ik. a. Procuring loss; mis- |/ ay 
1 DA 


chievous, 
To DA/MNIFY, daim/-né-fl. v. a. [damnifer, Fr.J 
To endamage ; to injure, Spenser, 
DA'MNINGNESS, dam‘-ning-nés. n. s. Tendency 
to procure damnation. 


DAMP §, damp. a. damp, dampf, Teut. Dan. and 
ten. OIst 5 ining to wet; . . 
Ljubi teed Mie 


Dejected 5 sunk ; essed, 
DAMP, dimp. n.s. Fog; moist air. Milton, A 
noxious vapour exbaled from the earth. Wood- 
sssion of spirit. Milton. 


trard. Dejection; de 
To DAMP, dlunp. v.e. To wet; to moisten, Tode- 
To weaken; to 


press; to deject. L’ Estrange. 
abate 3 to decor ec. Bacon. To hebetate ; to 
abate motion; to dull. Baron 

DA MPISH*, 


More. 
DA‘MPISHNESS, dAmp’-ish-nés. 7, s, Tendeney to 


moisture, Bacon. 


DAMPNESS, dimp’-nés. n. s. Moisture ; fogginess. |! 


Dryden. 


damp’-ish. a. Moist ; inclining to wet. | 


ly; with danger. Shakspeare. 
| DA'NGEROL ota dane’ jitr-ds-nds. n.s. Dan- 
cril. Boyle. 
GLE $,dang’-g1.405. v.n. [dengla or dingla, 
| Swedish.] To hang loose and quivering. x 
‘To hang upon any one ; to be an humble follower, 
| Swift. 
/DA‘NGLER, dAng’-glir. n.s. A man that hangs 

about women only to waste time. ph. 
/DANK6§, dangk. 408. a. [tuncken, Germ.] Damp; 
| humid; moist; wet. Sh re, 
.DANK®, dink. 2, s. Damp: ‘ston, 
| DA/NKISH, dingk’-ish, a, Somewhat dank. Shak. 
| DA‘NKISHNESS*, diink’-ish-nés. a. s. Moisture ; 
| dampness. Sherwood. : 
| Te DAP, dap. v.n, To let fall gently into the 
| To DAPE, dipe. water, Walton, . 
-DAPA‘TICAL, daA-pit’-¢-kAl. a. [from dapaticus, 
nyo Sumptuous in cheer, Cockeram. 
| DA'PIFER®, Wip’-far. n. s. [Lat.] One who 
| brings meat to the table; a sewer. Me , 
| DA'PPER 4, diip'-par, 98. a. (dupper, Dut.) Little 
and active; lively without bulk, Milton. Pretty 5 
neat, Spenser. aa 

1 


DAR 


DAT 
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DA‘PPERLING, diip’-pdr-llng. n.s. A dwarf; a! 


dandiprat. A . ; 
DAPPLES, dip’-pl. 405. a. Marked with various 
colours; variegated. Locke. 
To DA'PPLE, dap’-pl. v. a. To streak ; to vary. 


ae 
: Ani din. | n. s. A fish found in the Severn. 


To DARE $, 
I dared belongs to the active dare; part. I have 


dared. [Deappan, Sax.) T'o have courage for any | 
f ‘ A Slukspeare. a 


purpose ; not to be afraid, Si 


If L am not mistaken, there is a prevailing pronuncia- ’ 


tion of this word in Ireland, which makes it a perfect 
thyme to fer, bar, &c. That this is contrary to uni- 


versal usage in England, and tothe most general rule in 


the language, needs not to be insted on. The only 
word of a similar form which is so pronounced is the 


re. von. pret. I durst ; the preterit, 


DA’/RNEL, dar’-nil. 99. n. s. A weed growing in the 
fields. Shakspeare. 

DA'RNICK®*. See Donsick. 

DA‘RNING*, dir'-ning. 2.5, The act of mending 
holes in apparel, Ar at, 

To DA‘RRAIN $, dair’-rin. v. a. To prepare for 
battle ; to range troops for battle. Carer. ‘To ap- 
ply to the fight. Spenser. 

DART S$, dart. n. ¢. [derd, Fr.] A missile weepon 
thrown by the hand. Peacham. [In poetry.] Any 
missile weapon. Milton. 

To DART, dan. v. a. To throw offeasively. Dryden, 
To throw 5 to emit. Pope. 

To DART, dirt. v. x. To fly as adart. To let fly 
with hostile intention. Shak : 

DA‘RTER*, dart’-tr, n. s. One who throws a dart. 

To DASH S$, dash. v. a. [probably from the sound.] 


To throw or strike any thing suddenly. Bacon. ‘To 
break by collision. Shak . te w water 
in flashes, Mortimer. To bespatier ; to besprinkle, 


first person plural of the verb to de, But this, it must 
be remembered, is an auxiliary verb; and the auxiliary | 
i¢ pronunciation as in 


verbs, beiug as irregular in 
their form, are but mdifferent models by which to regu- Shak. To agitate any liquid, so as to make the 
Jate the rest of the language. W, surface fly of Dryden. To wingle; to adulter- 





ate. Addison, ‘To form or sketch in haste. Pope, 
To obliterate; to blot. Pope. To confound ; to 
surprise with shame or fear. Milton. 

To DASH, dash. v. nm. ‘To fy off the surface, by 
a violent motion. Cheyne. To fly in flashes wit 
aloud noise. Thomson. ‘To rush through water 


DARE, dare. n.s. Defiance; challenge. Shakspeare. 
1 so as to make it fly. Dryden. ‘Yo strike, as a ship 
upon a rock, Bp. Taylor. 
Infusion ; 


DARE, dare, n. s. A sinall fish, the same with dace. 
Lencisens. 
DA'RER®*, di’-rér, n. 8, One who dares or defies. || DASH, dash. a. s, Collision. Thomson, 
|| something worse mingled in a small proportion. 


and Fletcher. 
DAREFUL, dre/-fll. a. Full of defiance. Shak-|| Giregory. A mark in writing; a line ——, 
speare. . ab, Brown, Sudden stroke 3 blow; act. Shakspeare. 
DARING, da’-ring. a. Bold; adventurous, Addi- |) DASH, dish. ad. An expression of the sound of water 


son. | dashed. Dryden. 
iy bor gel da/-ring-lé. a. Boldly; courageously. || DA’/SHIING®, dash’-Ing. @. Precipitate ; rushing 
teri * 
DA‘RINGNESS, da/-ring-nés, n. s. Baldness. 


iy y onward. orig [aba 

| DA'STARD $4, dis'-tard, 88. n, s. isan, 

DARK $, dark. a. [oeope, Sax.J Not light; want-! ‘ repose 
ing light. Skat, Notof a showy or vivid colour. 


Sax.] A coward; a poltron. Shokspeare. 
To DA'STARD, dis'-ward, ve. ‘To terrify ; to in- 
Javiticus. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 
Dryden. we; not transparent. Obscure ; not 


timidate, Dryden, | 
Tv DA‘'STARDISE, das’-thr-dlze. +. a. ‘lo intimi- 
perspicuous. Hooker. Lgnorant. Denjian, Gloomy. 
Addison. Secret. Sfak. Unclean; foul. Mil: 


date + to dejett with cowardice. Hovrell. 
DA‘S'TARDLINESS*®, dis’-tard-lé-nés. nm, 5.» Cow- 
: ardliness. Barret. 

DARK, dirk. n.s. Darkness; obscurity ; want of | DA‘STARDLY, dis‘-tard-lt. a, Cowardly; mean. 

light. Shak. Condition of one unknown. Allen) Sir 7. Herbert. 

éury. Want of knowledge. Locke. A dark place;'| DASSTARDNESS*®, dis'-tard-nés. n. 5. Timorous- 

a prison. Mirror for Mogistrates. A blot; astain.|| neex; cowardliness. 

Shirley. | DASTARDY, dis’-tir-dé. m. s. Cowardliness; 
DARK-HOUSE*, dark’-hdis. x. s. Our old word || timorousness. Archdeacon Armray, 

for a mad-house, Shakspeare. || DA‘ TA*, di’-ti. nos, pl. [Lat] Troths admitted. 
DARK-WORKING?, dirk’-wark/-ing. 2. Working | Delmy. See Datum. 

in a dark or foul manner. Shak . || DA’TARY, di’-tér-é. n.«, [daterius, Lat.) An offi- 
To DARK, dark, v. a. To darken; to obscure.) cer of the chancery of Rome, through whose hands 


8 . Ob. J, || benefices pass; and who affixes to the papal bulls 
To DA‘/RKEN, dar-kn. 405, v. a. To make dark. 


To DARE, dare. v, a. pret. 1 dared, not I durst, ‘To 
challenge jr An aw: Shak. To frighten. Beaw- 
c . 

To DARE Larks, dire Virks. To catch them by 
means of a looking-glass. Carew. 








Datum Roma. Bp, Bedell. ‘The employment of a 
datary. Howell. 

DATES, dite. a. s, [datem, Lat.] The time at which 
a letier iswritten. Shak, ‘The time at which any 
event ha ed. Bp. Nicolson. The time stipu- 

| Jated when any thing shall be done. Shak, End; 

DA‘/RKISH*®, dark’-ish. a. Dusky ; approaching to|| conclusion. Pope, Duration; continuance. Den- 
dark. Leviticus. ‘| han. 

DA’/RKLING, dirk’-ling. part. a, Being inthe dark; | DATE, dite. n. s, [from dactylus.] The fruit of the 
being without light. hakspeare, ’ ‘| date-tree. 

-Ié. ad. Obseurely ; blindly. 1 Cor.') DATF-TRER, dite’-tré, n. ©, A species of palm. 


. To cloud; to perplex. Bacon. To foul; 
to sully. Tillotson. 

To DARKEN, dar’-kn. v. n. To grow dark. 

DA/RKENER®, dark’-kn-dr. 2. s. That which dark- 
ens and confounds, JB. Jonson, 


DA/RKLY, dark 

DA'RKNESS, dark'-nés. ns. Absence ‘of Tight.!| Zo DATE, dite. v.a. To note with the time at 
Genesis, Opaqueness ; want of transparency. Ob-|| which any thing is written or done. Pope, 
scority. Infernal gloom; wickedness, Shot. de To DATE®, date, v, mn. To reckon. Bentley, 


norance ; uncertainty. Locke, Secrecy. Johnson. || DA*TELESS, dite’-lés, a. Without any fixed term. 
The empire of Satan, or the devil. Colossians, ||, Shakspware, 


DA‘RKSOME, dark’-stim. a, Gloomy; obscure. || DA'TER®*, da'-tir. n.s, One who dates writings. 


Spenser. \|_ Cotgrave, 
DA’RLING, dar‘ding. 515. a. [Seopliny, Sax.) Fa-|| DATIVE, dh’-dv. 157. a. [dativws, Lat.) [In gram- 

vounite ; dear; beloved, Watts. _ || imar.] The epithet of the ease that signifies the 
DA’RLING, darling. ». «, A favourite; one much | person to whom any thing is given. [La Jaw.] Da- 

beloved. Sh . tite executors are appointed by the judge’s decrec. 
To DARN §, dar, v. a. [Seapnan or D¥pnan, Sax. j  Antifie. 

To mend holes by imitating the texture of the su) DACT'UM®*, al’sdim. n.s. [Lot [panel ate.) A 

ilton, | truth grated and adlunittes . Blackstone. 
ae 
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To DAUB$, dAwb, 213. v. a. [aadben, Dutch.] To 


smear with something adhesive. Exodus. To! 


paint coarsely. . To cover with something 
specious or gross, as a disguise. Shak. ‘To lay on 
any thing gaudily or ostentatiously. Bacon. ‘To 
o DAUB, diwb. nn. T the hypocri 

To DAUB, diwb. v. n. To play the h ite. 
Shakspeare, Ob. J. se 

DAUB*, dawb. n. s. Coarse painting. Delany. 

DA‘'UBER, daw’-bar, 98. n. s. that daubs. 
Milton. A coarse, low painter, Dryden. A low 


flatterer, 
DA'UBERY, diw’-bé-ré. n. s. Any thing artful. 


Shak e. 

DA'UBING®, daw’-bing. n.s. Plaster ; mortar, Exze- 
&iel. Any thing adhesive. Bp. Taylor. 

DA'UBY, daw’-bé, a. Viscous; glutinous. Dryden. 

DA‘UGHTER }, diw’-tar, 218. n s, [Dohcep, Sax.] 
The female offspring of a man or woman, Shak, 
A danghter-iu-law, or son’s wife. A woman. 
Genesis. [In poetry.] Any descendant. Milton, 
‘The female penitent of a confessor. Shatspeare. 

DA'UGHTERLINESS*, daw’-tir-lé-nés. n. s, The 
state of a daughter. More. 

DA'UGHTERLY*, d&w’dr-lé. a. Like a daugh- 


ter; dutiful, Cavendish. 
To DAUNT §, dant. 214, v, n. [domter, Fr.] To dis- 
courage ; to fri ilton. 


btu Mi 
DA‘'UNTLESS, diot’-lés. a. Fearless ; not dejected. 
Shakespeare. 
DA‘UNTLESSNESS, dint/-Iés-nés. n. s. Fearless- 


hess. 
I) WUPHIN §*, daw’-flu. nm. s. (dauphin, Fr.] The 
heir apparent to the crown of ee ata 
DA‘UPHINESS*, daw’-fin¢s. n. s. The or 
widow of the dauphin of France. Burke. 
DA‘VIDISTS®*, da’-vid-ists. 
DA‘VID-GEORGIANS®, da/-vid-jor’ jing. § ™ © 
A sect so called from David George, who, early in 
the sixteenth century, blasphemously gave out that 
he was the ees rejected marriage, and denied 


the resurrection. Pagiit. 
DA‘VIT®, da’-vit. n. s. [davied, ss short piece of 
timber used m managing the anchor. 
DAW 6, daw. n. s. A bird. — 
To DAW®, daw. v. n. [Daxtan, Sax.) To advance 
towards i ; to dawn, le 
Ee, dAw’-dl. vn. To waste time; to 


To DA'WD 
trifle. Johnson. 
DA‘WDLE®, diw’-dl. n. s. A trifler; a dal- 
DA‘WDLER®, diw’-dlir. lier. 
DA‘WISH*, diw’-ish. a. Like a daw. Bale. 


DAWK §, dAwk. n. s. A cant word among the work- 
men for a bollow, rupture, or incision, in their stuff. 


Moxon. 
To DAWK, dawk. v. a. To mark with an incision. 
Moxon, P 
To DAWN 4, dawn, v, n. [oeqran, Sax.] To grow 
- luminous; tobegin to grow light. Shak. To glimmer 
obscurely. Locke. To begin, yet faintly. den. 
DAWN, dawn. a. s. The time between the first ap- 
pearance of light and the sun's rise. Dryden. Be- 
inning ; first rise. 


Pope. 
DASWNING*, diw’-ning. n. s. Break of day. Chau- 


cer. 
DAY 4, dh. 220. ns, [Dex, or Da's, Sax.] The time 
between the rising and setting of the sun, called 
the artificial day. St. Matthew. The time from 
noon to noon, or from midnight to midnight, called 
the natural day. Shek. Light; sunshine. Ro- 
mans. Avy time specified and distinguished from 
other time; an ; the ime, Spenser. Time or 
season in general, Isaiah, Life: in this sense it is 
commonly plural, Carte, The day of contest; the 
battle, Roscommon, An — or fixed time. 
Dryden. A day appointed for some commemora- 


| DA‘YBREAK, da’-brike, n. s. The dawn; the first 
appearance of light. Dryden, 

| DA‘ YDREAM®, da‘-dréme. 7. s. A vision or phan 

‘| tasm to the waking senses. Dryden. . 

|| DA'YYLABOUR, di’-li-bir, n, s Labour by the 


day. Milton. 
DAYLA‘BOURER, di-lW-bar-ts. , s. One that 
works by the day. Milton. 
DAYLIGHT, da’-lhe. u.s. The light of the day. 
» r. 
|| DA’Y LILY, da‘-lé-lé, (da-lil-2, Sheridun.] n.s. The 


same with asphodel. 
DA'YSMAN, daze’«ndn. n. s. Umpire, or judge. 








enser, Job, , 
i DA'YSPRING da’-spring. n. s. The rise of the day; 


the dawn. »Jaé. 
DA‘/YSTAR, dé’-str. n.s, The morning star. 2 Pel. 
DA‘YTIME, di’-time. ». s, The time in which there 
is light. Barcon., 
DAYWE/ARLED*, di-wé'-rid. a. Weary with the 


work of a day. Shakspeare. 
DA‘'YWOMAN?®, da’-wim-tin. n.s. A dairymaid. 


Shakspeare, 

DA/YWORK, di’-wark. n. s. Work imposed by the 
day. Ferien 

To DAZE }, daze. v. a. [Dpey, Sax.] To overpower 
with light. Fairfax. 

DAZIED. See Datstep. 

To DA'ZZLE$, daz!-2], 405, v. a. To overpower 
with light. Bacon. To strike or surprise with splen- 


dour. Milton. 
To DA‘'ZZLE, diz’-z2l. v.n. To be overpowered 
with light; to lose the power of sight. Shuakspeare. 
DA'ZZLEMENT*, daz'-zl-mént. n. s. The powe 


of dazzling, Donne. 
DA'ZZLINGLY®, daz’-ling-Ié. ad. In_a manner 
striking with splendour or surprise. Mirror for 


Magistrates. 

DE/ACON$§, dé-kn. 170, 227. n. s. [diuconus, 
Lat.] One of the lowest of the three orders of the 
clergy. 2 Tun. In Scotland: an overseer of the 
poor. And also the master of an incorporated 


any. 
DE‘ACONESS, dé'-kn-@s. 2. s, A female officer 
atrick, 


in the ancient church, Bp. . 
is n. 8. The office of a 
DE/ACONSHIP, dé’-kn-ship. $ deacon. Hooker. 
DEAD §, déd, 234, a, (Dead, Sax.) Deprived of life. 
Shak. Inanimate. Pope. Inanimate by nature. 
. Imitating death ; se Psaim. Un- 
active ; motionless. Carew. Empty; vacant. Bacon. 
seless; unprofitable, Bacon, Dull ; joomy 5 
unemployed, Knolles. Still; obscure. : 
Having no resemblance of life. Dryden: Obtuse ; 
dull; not ey: fioyh. Dull ; frigid. Addison. 
Tasteless ; vapid: used of liquors. Uninhabited, 
Arbuthnot. Without the natural force or efficacy ; 
as, a dead fire. Without the power of vegetation ; 
as, a dead bough. The state of spiritual death, 
iying under the power of sin. Ephes. Unvaried, 


The DEAD, déd. n. s. Dead men. Dryden. 

DEAD, déd. n. s. Time in which there is remarkable 
stillness or gloom. South, 

To DEAD, déd, v. x. To lose foree, of whatever 


kind. Bacon, 
To DEAD, déd v.a. To deprive of 


| To DE/ADEN, dad’-dn, 405. } any kind of force or 


sensation. Bacon, To make vapid, or spiritless. 


Baron. 
i DEAD-DOING, déd/-dé-ing. part. a. Destructive ; 


killing; mischievous. 


|| DEAD-DRUNK*, aaa tok ‘part. a. So drunk as 


|| to he motionless, Davies. . 
|| DEAD-HEARTED®*, déd‘-hart’-€d. a. Having a 
| faint heart. B; 


. Hail. 
tion. Shak.—Fyom day to day. Without certainty | DFAD-HEARTEDNESS®, dad’-birt’-€d-nds, n. s. 


or continuance. Bacon. 
"TO-DAY. On this day, Psalm. 
PA'YRED, di’-bAd. nos. A bed used for idleness 
and juxury in the daytime, Slurtspenre. ; 
DA YBOOK, da’-b6dk. n.s. A tradesman’s journal, 


Pusillanimity. Bp. Hall, 
DEAD-KILLING., déd!-AdV'-ling. part, a, Instantly 
ing: 


illing, Shakspeare. : 
DEADLIFT, déd-lift’. = s. Hopeless exigence. 


DEA 


DEB 
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DEAD-RECKONING, déd'-rék’-ning. ». s. That 
estimation or conjecture which the seamen make of 
the place beng a ship is, by keeping an account 


of ber wa | 
. a, es 





gre RUCK. ME a surdk, 
struck with | ir. Bp. Hall, 

7. BE'ADEN, See Yo Dean. 

DE/ADISH®, déd/-ish. a. Resembling what is dead ; 


pelkniioone, déd’-Jé-hid. n.s. The state of 
the dead. 


DEADLINESS, St, dad’-le- nés. x. s. Danger. Bp.| 


Hal: 

DEADLY, déd’-lé. a, [Deadlic, Sax.] Tiesinastias 
mortal. Shak. M ortal; implacable. 1 Mace, 
DEADLY, déd’-é. ad. In a manner resembling the | 
dead. Shak. Mortally. Ezekiel. Linplacably; ir-| 

reconcilably. 
DEAONES. déd'-nés, n. s. Frigidity; want of 
armth, Rogers. Weakness af" e vial wers, 
Rom. Vapi ss of liquors. Mortimer. oss of 
Foor ie — Want of circulation; inactivity. 
i 
Die ADAETTLE, ae nét’-tl n.s. A weed, 
DEAF $, déf 934. e. [beer Sax.] Wanting the 





sense of hearing. Deprived of the power of 
hearing. Dryden. Obscurely heard. Shelton. Un- 
profitable le.—A rhe f nut is a nut of which the kernel 


1s Piensa. 
Bid. DEAF, dae, v.a. To deprive of the power of 


"Donne. 
DITAPELY*, a. Lonely; solitary; far from neigh- 


bours. 
To DE’ AFEN, déf-fa. 405, v.a, To deprive of the 
ver of heating. Druden. 
DE’ aa mh dé?-lé. ad, Without sense of sounds. Ob- 
to the ear. 
DISAFNESS. déf-nés. n.s, Want of the power of 
years: Holder. Unwillingness to hear, Aing 


DEALS ate. 227. n.s. [Del, Sax.] Part. Exrodus. 


Quantity ; degree of, more or less, Hooker, [From || DEATH-BODING*, 


the verb to dea/.] ‘The art or practice of deali 
cards. Swi 2 i, Dutch.) Firwood ; or the w 
Pt nes, 
Pot aig déle. va, [Delan, Sax.] To distribute. 
To scatter; to throw about. To 
ally. Gay. To distribute the cards. 
EAL. déle. ms n. To traffick ; to transact busi- 
To act between Iwo persons ; to in- 


To behave well or ill in any 
To act in any manner. 


To DEAL L by. To treat well or ill. Locke, 
To DEAL in. To be engaged in; to practise. Bacon, 
To DEAL with. ‘To treat in any manner. Spenser. 
To DEAL with. To contend with. Sidney. 
To DEA‘LBATE 6, dé-al'-bhte. v. a. [dealbo, Lat] 
To whiten; to bleach. Cockeram. 
DEALBA’TION, déil-bi/-shiin. ns. The act of 
bleachin or whitening. Brown. 
DE’ALER, dé'-ldr. 98. n. s. One that has to do with 
ony thing. Swift. A wader or trafficker, Isiah. 
n Who deals the cards, 
be LING, dé’ -ling. n.s, Practice ; action. Hooker. 
Intercourse. Addis. Measure of treatment, Jfam- 
mond. "Trafiiek; business. Siri 
Te DEM MEU LATE pedtthin ebclite, vm [deam- 
éulo, Lat.) To walk abroad. Cockeram. 
DEAMBUL.A‘TION, dé-dm-bé-l’-shin. n.s. The 
aet of walkin abroad. Sir 7. Elyot 
DE A/MRBULATORY, dé-fim’-bi-la- 1ar-d, a. Relat- 
ing to the practice of ‘walking abroad. Bp. Morton, |! 
DEA <eMBU ATORY?, dé-im'-bi-la-tar-¢. ns. A | 
lace to walk in. Warton. 
D EAN, déne. 227, n.s. [déan, old Fr.] The second | 
itary of a diocess, Cowel, he name of an) 
rom lacnch colle college, both in Oxford and C Jame || 


DER ‘ERY, didn’. 98. n. s. ‘The office of a! | 
an. Clarendon, The revenue of a dean. Swift. | 
The house of a dean, Sho kapenre. 


veo ene. gi 
a 7 


arog déne’-ship. x. s. The office of a dean. 


DEARS, Rf, dere, 227. a. [beon, Sax.] Beloved; fa- 
ei ; darling. Shak. Valuable ; of a hi igh price. 
Pope. Scarce ; not plentiful ; sad 5 hateful ; griev- 


To ot Ghabspere v.a. To make dear. Shelton, 

gy ere dere, n.s. A word of endearment ; darling. 
Shu 

DE‘AR SUGHT, dére’-bhwt. a. Purchased at a 
high price, Milton. 

ae /ARLING, dére’-ling, n,s. Favourite. Spenser, 
DE/ARLOVED®, dére -ldv'd. a. Much loved. Shak. 

DE/ARLY, dére’-lé. a. With great fondness. Wot- 
ton. Ata high price. Bacon. 

To DEARN, darn. va. [Dy pnan, Sax To mend 
clothes. See Darn, 

ayo ae dérn. a. [beopn, Sax.] Lonely ; melan- 


Shakspeare. 

DE/AKNESS, dére’-nds. n, 5, Fendacss 5 Kiadnates 
love ware, Scarcity; high price. Swift. 
DI/ARALY, dérn’-lé. ad. Naceetty 5 privately ; 

mournfully. Spenser, Ob. Jf. 

DEARTH, dérth. O34, n.8. "cansliy which makes 
food dear. Bacon. Want; need 5 famine. Shak. 
Barrenness ; sterility, Driyden 

To DEARTI'CULATE, lewar-ith’- d-lAte. v. a. kas 
on articulus, Lat.] To disjoint; to dismembe: 


Di: ARy*, dére’-é. 2. s. A phrase of connubial life ; 
a child. A. Hill. 

DEATHS, death. 234. n.s. [bead, Sax.] The extine- 
tion of life, %eb, ‘Mortality ; destruction. Shak. 
The state of the dead. Shak, The manner of dy- 
ing. Ezekiel. The image of mortality represented 
by a skeleton. Shak. Murder. Bacon. Cause of 
death. 2 Kings. Destroyer. Broome. 
The instrument of death. Dryden. 
eternal torments, Chrrch Catechism. 

DEATH-BED, déth’-béd. n.s. The bed to which 

a man is confined hy mortal sickness. § 


Shokspeare. 
esi oe a. Por 
tending death. Shakspec ink 


|| DEATH-DARTING®, 2 dati -drt’-Ing. pis In- 
flicting death, as it were, with a dart. 
DE'ATHFUL, d oh a, Full of slaughter; de- 


DE'A THEULNESS®, déth'-fil-nés. n.s. Appear- 
ance of death. Bp. Taylor. 
= egg oti. «. Immortal ; never-dying ; 


DEY PATHLIRES ve “dé -llke. a. Resembling death. 


n poetry.) 
amnation 5 


Crashaw, 
DEATIUS pg déth's-dére’. A near approach 
to death, Bp. Taulor. 


DEAT HSAIAN, aes ‘nin. 88. 2. s. Executioner ; 


DENTHESHADOWE VED*, déth’-shid’-dé'd, a. En- 
ssed by the shades of death, More. 


DEAT H-TOKEN®, déth'0-kn. nos. That which 
signifies a pronchin death. Shaks i 
DE'ATUWARD*®, dédi’-wird. ad. Toward death. 


Beaumont end Fletcher. 
DEAT HWATC H, dési'-wétsh. 2, s. An insect that 
makes a tinkling noise like that of a watch, and is 
mueged to pro; peoncate, death. Guy, 
To DEAURATE 4, dé-Aw’-rate. v. a. [demero, Lat] 
To gild, or cover with gold. Dict. 
DEA an ‘ATES, cdé-hw’-rite, a. Gilded. Builoker. 
po gi iON, dé-Aw-ri/-shiin. n. 2. ‘The act of 


To S DERACCH. ATES*, dé-bik’-kMte. r. x. [deboe- 
chor, Lat.] To rage or roar, afier the manner of 
crunkards, Cockeram 


DEBACCHA'TION, dé-bak-ka’-shiin, nt. s. A ra- 


ging ; a madness, Dict. ° 
— it R, dé-bar’. r.a. To exglude ; to hinder. 


Te DE mn RE, dé-barh’. wa. [de and dardye, Lat.} 
To deprive of the beard. Dict. 
Te DEBA' RE 4, dé-bark, roe. [vebarquer, Fv.] To 
disembark, Dirt, : 
or 


DEB 


DEC 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, thb, bill ;—dil ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


yaaa dé-bar-ka’-shan, n.s. The act) 


of disembar 

To DEBASE$ eid-blse’. v.a. [debas, old Fr] 10 
reduce from a 1 toa rated state. Broome, T 
make mean ; to ade. Hooker. To pow: Jo vi- 
tiate with = Eaohes—e Addison. To ad 


Hale 
DEBA/SEMENT, thea 4 -mént. n.s. The act of | 
debasing or de, ug. Government of the Tongue. 
—s R, decba-ai. 98, 2. s. He that debases, 


Sherwood. 
DEBA'TABLE, dé-bite’-d-bl. a. Disputable. Hay- 


ward. 
DEBA'TE §, dé-bate’. n. s. [debat, Fr.] A personal 
pos par » mega Locke. A quasrel ; a con- 


ToD DEBA’I ndicbhte’. v.a. To controvert ; to dis-| 
ae. Proverbs. To dispute ; to contend for. Dry-| 


To y DEBATE dé-bate’. v.n. To deliberate. Shak. 
To dispute. Tatler, T cores combat. Spenser. 

DEBA’‘TEFUL, dhibdwe' ft a. [Of persons.) Quar- | 
fnacos we. contentious. a atc things.} Con- 

oceasioning quarre’ oa. 
DEBA Ba PeruLLys, blue/-f0lib. ad, Ina com 
tentious manner. Sherwood. 

DEBATEMENT, dé-bite’-mént. n. s. Controversy 5, 
deliberation. Shak. Batile ; combat. Spenser. 

DEBA‘TER, dé-ba'-tir, 98. n 5. A disputaut ; a 
controvertist, Lord Chesterfield. 





To. DEBA’UCH tl petro 213. v. a. [deshaucher, | 
wrk le to vitiate. Florio. "To corrupt | 
“e lewdness. aming Erg To corrupt by iatemper- | 


Tillotson. 
DEBA'UCH pasteangfouss n. s. A fit of i eiemeperente: 
aT “so hy ; lewdness. 
BERR UCHEDL r*, «sb 8b cm In at 


licentious manner. Corel 
pEBA UCHEL alg wt dé-bawtsh’-éd- eo n. 8. In- 


temperance. 8, 


ip. £ pinburne, 
DEBAUCHEE, die bshbe n.s. A lecher; a. DECAGON , dék’-A-gbn. 503. n, s, [ééxa anc 


drunkard, 
DEBA’‘UCHER, ER, dd-pawtsh/-de. n.s. One w 

daces others to intemperance. Blackwall. 
DEBAUCHERY, dé-bAwish’-dr-ré, n, s, The prac- || 

tice of excess ; intemperance ; lewdness, Spat. 
DEBAUCHMENT, dé-bawtsh’-mént. n. s. Corrup- 


DEBA’ U CCHNESS®, dé-bAwitsh’- ve .#. Excess, | 
_— UCHTNESS*,dé-bawisht’ ends. § Archdeacon 


To A OEHE’LS, dé-bal’, a. 
ings cage fae dé-bél’-tate, ti Lat.] To 


Bacon, Ob, J. 

DEBELLA’TION, déb-bél-la’-shiin. n.s. The act 
of cone arias ia war. Sir T'. More. 
DEBE’ §, dé-bén’- tshire. * 8. [debentur, | 
Lat. from deheo.] A writ or note, by which a debt) 
is claimed. Bacon. [In commerce.] Allowance of | 
custom to a merchant on the exportation of goods, , 


which had before paid a wy 2 
Foods® h goods as are en- 


DEBE/NTURE = 
tiled to debe 

DE BILE, att -il. 140, 145. a. [debilis, Lat.] Weak; 
feeble s 

ae Dent Lirat TES, dé-bil’4-thie, v.a. (debilito, 

To wenken ; to make faint. Brown. 

DERI ITA‘TION,  ae-bll-ted’ hid ns. The act 
of weakening. K. Charl 

DEBI'LITY, mihi n.s. Weakness; feeble- 

ness; languor. Sidney. 

DEBIT §*, Paab/ at. n. 8. [debit, F'r.] Money due for | 
goods sok! on credit. Burke 

To DE'BIT*, déb/-l. v. a. To enter in a book the 
names of those to whom goods are sold on credit, 
and the amount, 


DE'BITOR*®, déb’+-tdr. n.s. Debtor. Shakspeare. 
To DEngeSi, dé-bils’. 4 a. To disgrace or 





apa 





To DEBO 'SH*, dé-bbish’. corrupt by inte 

70 DEBOI'ST*, dé- ance. Deus. Toren 

To pee orang 
R.W “lliams. a 





o ve | DEI 
|| DEBONAIRLY, 


rupt; to seduce, Sir 


DEBOI'SE®, dé-bdis’. n. s. One given to intemper- 

ance. Butler. 

DEBONA‘IR §, déb-d-nhre’. a. [debonnaire, Fr.] El- 
Aa civil ; well-bred. Spenser. 

SONA‘IRITY®, déb-d-ndre’--12. n. s. Gracious- 
ness ; i gentlene ss; ele gance of manners. Denne, 
déb-)-nare’-lé. ad, Elegantly ; 
with a genteel air, EHuloet, 

DEBON A IRNESS*, déb-d-nare’-nés. ns. Civility ; 
complaisance. Sterne 

To DEBO'UCHE®. v. n. [deboucher, Fr.) To march 
ont of a wood, or a narrow pass, in order to meet or 
retre froin an enemy. 

DEBT §, dét. 347. ns. Lene, , Lat.] That which 
one man owes to another. Bacon. That which 
any one is obliged to du or suffer. Shakspenre 

aged eee t-lés. a, Without debt ; free ‘from 

bt. Chance: 

| DESt ED, dat -tbd. part. Indebted; obliged to. 


Shakspeare 

DE'BTOR, dét’-tdr. 98. n.s. He that owes some- 

- to anther. Rom. One that owes money. 
One side of an account book. Addison. 

| pEBUL. LI TION, déb-dl-lish’-dn. n.s. A bubbling 
or seething over. Di 

| DEBU' Ts, dé-tey. n.s. (Fr.] A very modern ex- 
— my denoting: Ley a or opening 

iy ¢ 

DE! Cx “HORD®, dake ard. : s. [Sfea 

| DECHACHO’RDON® dék-a-kdr-dén. § and Xop- 
éy.] A musical instrument of the ancients, haying 
ten re ; figuratively, that which has ten parts. 


Watson 
DEC ACU ‘MINATED, dé-ké-kiy’-mé-nd-téd, a, [de- 
cucuminatus, Liat.] Having the top or point cut off. 


Dict. 
DESADE. dék’-fl. 529. n, 8. [dixa.] The sum of 
number containing ten, Brown, 
DEC ADENCY, dé-ka/-déu-sé, n.s. mers fall. 


Wita. | 
au 


A plain figure i in geometry, having ten 


“yl DECA' LOGIST®, dé-kil > fa. n.s, An expositor 


of the ten commandments. Gregory: 
DE’CALOGUE S$, dék’ -A-log. n. 8. & (denchovet) ] 
je ten commandments given by G 


To DECA'MP §, dé- -kamp’. v. 2. Lee, Fr.] To 
shift the camp ; to move off, 
| DEC A‘/MPMENT, ba fe i gd ns. Shifting the 


DEC CANALS, dé-ki’-ndl. a. [deeanus, etre hy Pertain- 


ing to the deanery of a cathedral. 

To spe A'NT'§, dé-ként’, ».a, [dccuntere, hal.] To 

gently by inclination. Wotton. 

D CANTA'TION, dék-dn-ti/-shiin, n. s. Decant- 
ing or pouring off clear. 

DECANTER, dé-kéu'-tdr, 98, ns, A glass vessel 
for receivi fig 1or clear from the lees. 

To DECA'P E4, — v. a. [decapito, 
Lat.] To hia Evel 

DECAPITA‘TION*, op “psd, n.s. Bee 
heading. Archdeacon 

_ CASTICH®, dék’ “oak, 4 “8, [8éxa and erfxos.] 

m of ten lines. Howell, 

pint: ASTY LE*, dék’-d-stlle. 1.8. [déxa and oridog.] 
[Io architecture. ony assemblage of ten pillars. 

ri DECA’Y 4, dé-ka’, 220, vn. [decheoir, Fr.] To 
-_ es 3 to decline from 


Dry 

To Dis AY, “i auy. v.a. To impair ; to bring to 
decay 

DECAY, dekh “hy s. Decline from the state of pers 
fection ; state of diminution, Shak, The effects of 
diminution ; the marks of decay. Locke. Declen- 
sion from prosperity. Leviticus. The cause of de- 
cline, Bacon 

DECA’YEDNESSs, dé-ki’-€d-nés. ns, Dimimation 

or depravation. Whole Duty of Man. __ 

DECA’YER, dé-ki'-dr, 98. a. s. That which causes 

decay. Shakspeure. 


state of periee- 
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DECA’‘YING®*, dé-ki'-Ing. n.s. Decline from the 
state of 

DECE’ n. 8, [decessus, Lat.] 
Death ; departu 

To DECE’ASE, dé-sdse’. v.n. To die. pratspers.§ 7) 

DECETT $,d sorda , old Fr.] Fraud; 


a cheat. reason 
DECEITFUL, dé-stie’-fal. a. Fraudulent ; full of 


deceit. P. 
DECE'ITFULLY, dé-site!-fal-lé. ad. Fraudulent!y ; 


with deceit. Wotton 
DECEITFULNESS, redigge ip -reane ns. The 


of bei fraudulent St. Matthew. 
D Eir dé-séte’-lés. a. Without deceit, 


pitifWanue, dé-st/-vi-bl. a. Subject to fraud. 


Subject to errour ; deceitful. 


DECE/IVABLENESS, dé-st!-vi-bl-nés. n. s. Lia- 
ae be deceived, or to deceive. 2 Thessalo- 


Fr.] To cause to mistake. Locke. “he Gotnds 7 
One, assess Fate 
DECEIVE, de-st/-vir. n.s. One that leads anoth- 
DECEIVING, dba yh tng n.s. The act of cheat- 


DECEMBER, dé-sém’-bir, 98. n.s. [Lat.] The last 
month 


To > DECE/IVES, dé-séve’. 250. v. a. 


Bae tt 
. Shakspeare. 
2 a | pd 


gi fae pelea da-sér-th’-shdin. n. s. [decertatio, 
sat.) A contention ; te. Dict. 
DECHSSION, ann Ben n.s, [decessio, Lat.) A 


To DE CHAM a deh v. a. [dacharmer; Fr] 
DECIDADLE®, ol Seed edh-bh a Capable of being 


termined. Jones 
7) DECIDES. dé-slde’. v.a. [decido, Lat.] To fix 
the event of} to determine. 
To DECIDE. dé-shde’. v.n. To ine. Glanville. 
DECIDEDLY®, dé-s¥-déd-lé, ad, In a determined 


DE'CIDENCE, déy’-e-danse. 503. n.s. The quality 
of being shed. or of falling off. The act of taking 


away. 
DECI'DER, dé-sl-ddr, 98. n.s. One who deter- 
—— Watts, One who determines quar- 


Is. Beowmont and 
DECIDUOUS), —- -A-ds, or dé-sid’-jd-fs, 293. 


pect DUOUSNESS eres aad y prs 
to fall. Dict. 


DECIMAL, nag ae a, Numbered by ten ; multi- 


DECIMATER dés’d-mate. 91. v.a. [decimus, 
Lat.] To tithe; to take the tenth. To select by 
lot — ry tenth sold soldier, in a general mutiny, for 


DECIMATION, ‘dés-sé-mk’-shiin, nas. A 
Hammond. A: aecan bs not etary saa 


. 


of the Shakspeare. dier for punishment. Shakspeare. 
DECEMPEDAL, L ean dil, a. [decempeda,|| DE’CIMA a dy -émictr si One who se- 
rson nishment. South, 
DECE MV! MVIRAL®, dé-sém/-vé-ril. a. Bole ing toa|| DE'CIM SEX 'O*, day -b-md-08 -$-md-séks’4b. on. s. 
decemvirate, or office of ten ‘otton, a) A bask mid be tu divine este, wb when 
Gerad oegenomn ior aac ange 
ay ten ——— 0 i -far, v. a. 
; of ten men. Shel To explain that which is written in Fy 
DECE MVIRE, edie n.s. [Lat.] The|| ney. “Tro write out; to mark down 


ten governours of Rome. K 
xy This — is anglicised into peed the plural of 
decemvir. 
DE'CENCE 6, © ab-alose. n.s. [decence, Fr.] Pro- 
DE’CENCY §, dé’-sén-sé. § priety of form arm} meper 
formality ; becoming ceremony. Milton. 


eee! propriet, 
Roscommon. ii cubdenn wank. 


at f Decence is 
DECE/NN L, dé-sén’-né-Al. 113. a. [decenninm, 
yw. What continues for the space o ten years, 


3 ‘o stamp j to characeriee; to mark to mark. 
; to unravel, 
DECITHERER, dé-sl’- fart, n. . n.s. One who ex- 
DBCPSION alata ea n. &. [decision old 
Deerminaton of a difference am cel Fr) 
DECISION®, * dé-sdzh’-dn. n. 8, oe act of separa- 
tion ; division. 


on of an event. 
j 
DECISIVE, dé-st-stv. 108, 4 428. a. rr fn tr 


7 deterinini a conclusive. . Having 
DECENNO'VAL, dé-sén-nd/-val, a, [decem ng any event. hg 
gp thn gh dé-sén-nd/-vi-ré,  § and novem, DEC ‘SI VELY, “dost v-lé. ad. In a conclusive 
-] Relating to the number nineteen, Holder, anner. Lord’ Chester field. 
pEC ENT, dé-stot. a. — 5 fits suitable. DECI'SIVENESS, dé-sl-siv-nés. n.s. The power 
Dryden. ‘Grave ; not gaudy. Mi Not wanton ;|| of argument or evidence to terminate any differ. 
not immodest. nee. 
DE'CENTLY, dé-sént-ld. ad. Ina r manner, gate dé-s}'-sb-ré, 429, 557, a. Able to de- 
1 Cor. Without immodesty. D. ne. Sherwood. 
DE‘CENTNESSS, dy’-aint-ola. n. s. pening cer- To DECK §, = = a, [Decan, Sax.] To cover; to 
; due formality. Fiunting of Dw cvernereed. ak. ‘To dress; to array. Hosea, 
DECE! IBI'LITY, “ite #18. =" & mgr to abellish, Spenser. 


bleness to be deceived, Glanville. 
ee et dé-sép/-té-bl, 405. a. Liable to be 


deceived. Brown. 
DECEPTION, dé-sép’-shin. n, s. [deceptio, Lat. 
~* act ae renee Boag te | a, ; fraud 
hag hag Milton 
DECEPTIOUS. Sead . 314. a. Deceitful. 
preg ¢ i 


/E, a 157. a. Having the pow- 


DECEPTORY, die Fp (See Recerrory.), 
a. Containin; means of deceit. Dict. 
To DECE/RN®, dé-zérn’, v, a, [decerno, Lat To| 
ranmer, 


to estimate, A 
pbcetinry, rn toh [decerptus, Lat. Crop-| 
pECERPTIBLE, db-sdrp/-t&-bl. a. That may be! 

taken Vict, 


DECE'RPTION, + shin, ns. C ; 
roto rp’ ropped or 


lects & 
[Lat 
a shee! 

of Rome. 

South 
Modesty ; 

e 

|| DE 


DECK, dék. ns, The floor of a shi B. Jonson. 
Pack of cards piled —— on each other, Grew. 
DE'CKER, dék’-kar, n. s. }. 8 coverer: as. 
a tabledecker, Peabo yg Spoken of a ship : as, 
a two-derker ; that is, having two decks. 
DE'CKING®, Gak’-log, » pay, Rota 1. Homilies, 
To DECLAM §, ide’. tm, feed: Lat. 
= ——_) i speak to the passions; to 


nson. 
To! DECLAIM®, dé-klame’. v. a. To advocate; to 
ak in favour of. South. 

|D oer IMER, dé-kla!-mar. ». s, One who makes 
speeches with intent to move the passions, Fi 

p DECLA TINGS, dé-klA‘-ming. . s. An harangue ; 
an appeal to the’ passions. By, Taylor, 
BCL MATION, dék- ticmnd'-shdue 
discourse addressed to the passions, 

|| DE'CLAMATOR, we Va-rek’-4dr. S21. ns. A de 
claimer. Sir 7’, E/yot, 

|| DECLA‘MATORY, = mé-tir-4, 512. a, Re- 


ns, A 


+ DEC 


DEC 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tube, tb, ball ;—4il ;—péiind ;—thin, THis. 


lating to the cghtiotze of Se: Wotton. Ap- 
pBci a HO ABLE. ab-kikrk ole. Capable of proof 


DECLARATION, dék-kld-ri’-shdn. 530. ns. A 
proclamation or affirmation. Hooker. An explana- 
tion of something doubtful. [In law.] The showing 
- or la out, of an action personal in any 


| renee made by boiling water. Arbut/- 

DECO'CTURE, pte ova 461. ns. A sub- 

stance drawn b 

To BECoLLari, de dé-kél’-lAte. v.a. [decollo, 
Lat.] To behead. Bur. 

DEC LLA'TION, dek- kéllA’-shan. n.s. The act 


of behead Broen 
DECOLORA TIONS d-kAbard’-shin, nex. [d- 


DECLARATIVE®, abr -Lalv. 157. a. Making Abshicn ot taker: Fevéel 
S| re DECOMPOSE |e chase 


declaration Grew. 
DECLA'RATO ILY, Ae klAr Atte 218, ad. In|} poser, Fr.) To decompou 


of a declaration ; not in a decretory form. 


SE §®, dé-kim-poze’. v.a, [decom- 
nl; to compound a secou! 
oe Burke, ‘To dake: "a chymical expression 


Brown 
DECLARATORY, dé-klar’A-tdr-¢. 512.4. Affirm- pEcoM MPOSITE dé-kém- pdz'-it, 154, a, Com- 
nded a second time . Bacon. 


ative ; not decretory ; not promissory.— 
law is a new act confirming a 


To DECLA'RE$, dé-klare’. v. a. [declaro, Lat.) To 


clear; to free from yal os ‘To make 
known ; to tell an ma 1Cor. To 
publish ; © ohpienmeg show in open 


— 
To DECLA RE,dekl dé-klare’, v.n. To make 8 declara- 
ab .% to proclaim some resolution or opinion. Bp. 


DECLAREDLY®, dé-klhre/&d-l8. ad. Avowedly ; 


without disguise. Taylor. 
DECLA s Sassi. De Tesi -mént. n.s. Discovery 5 
oc ty 
DECLA‘RER, dé-khi/-rir. va = a A Aimer 5 
that makes an 


thi 
DECLA'RING® de-kW raleg. m1 Publication; dee> 
DECLENSION,. i tg Pte n.s. Tenden 
less degree of excellence. Shak. 
Becton ; descent Burne Burnet. Inflection ; manner 
DECLINABLE d “iit 405. a, Having va- 


Frit. 
Den Seman atk-kiok’-ohtn, x.s. Desceat;||°%, 


change from a better to a worse state; decay. 
The act of ig down, Variation from 


Bacon. 
rectitude ; obliquity. Ray. Deviation from win 
rectitude. 5 obtin Variation from a fix 


Woodward, The act of shunning. Bp. 
variation of the needle from the direction to north 
and south,—The declination of a star is its shortest 
distance from the equator. Brown, ‘The declen- 
sion or inflection of & noun through its various ter- 
minations, 9 a 0 nth ks toe 
the horizon, compreh either between the plane 
and the prime ve vertical circle, or else between the 


peri Toe Iii 521. 2 (See Incu.t- 
aang rene NATORY.] 
An instrument in dialing. Chi 
To DECLINE, d a v.n. [declino, Lat] To 
lean downward. Shak. To deviate; to run into 
— rae oak, Shoah to avoid to do any 
"To rh to deea 
To 2 OE VWNE$, dé- f ‘o bend down- 
ward; to bring down. > ase geeglt 
avoid; i refuse. Clarendon. To deca: thee 
Shak. ‘To turn off from any course. 


‘To modify a word pr abi various ‘atanieniions. Wass 
DECLINE, dt - ns. The state of tendency to 


diminution; decay. Prior. 
DECLTVITY $, wor i 


obli a seed da basen 
Lat.) Inclination or ity recko ww 

rafal doce Woodeard. . 
D pre sync dé-kll~ vas, 505. a. Gradually de- 


To ep DECOCT' CT $, rica a, re aa : 
om. To 
ear © : het of the iateasle Davies. ‘To tl 
Sue, so as to draw th; strength of an 
Bacon. To boil up toa consistence "Shakir 
moO dé-kdk’-té-bl. a. That which may 


boiled. Dict. 
DECOCTION, d2-kdk’-shin. n.s. The act of ner 
ing any thing, to extract its virtues. Baron. 


former law. pECOMPOSUTION. a dé-kom- 


ove riled fia cea ry 
compoun ings already com 
Frustruct. on Oratory. Risclalion aconparstion of 


arts. 

DECOMPOUNDS, a va. [ele- 
compono, Modi yest! already com- 
naan gondii ie. To sexta a compound into 


DisbabSixp, dé-kbm-pBind’. 2, Compounded 


DECOMPOUNDA Ee a a, 
Liable to be dissolved. 

DE‘CORAMENT, Wis teie es s. : Ornament ; 
embellishment. Dict. 

To DE-CORATES, dé@k/-ké-rhte. 91. na. [decoro, 
Lat.] To adorn; to embellish. Dr. Warton. 

DE ATION, ‘ddk/-kd-rd’-shain, n.«. Ornament ; 
embellishment, ‘Dryden 

DECOR S TOR, dék’- kd-rh-tdr, 52). n.s, An adorn- 


r. Dict. 
DECOROUS, dé-ké'-ris. 503. a. [decorus, Lat.} 
ie suitable to a character; becoming ; prop 


An uneducated English speaker is ro apt to pro- 
nounce this word with the accent on the first irene 
according to the analogy of his own language; but 
learned ear woul! be as much shocked at pal Nyt 
parture from classical riety, 68 in the words sono- 
rous and canermus. 512. once the mere English 
scholar ia set right in this word, he will be sure to pro- 
nounce di with the accent on the penultimate 
likewise; and when he is told that this is wron, = 
enuse that syllable in the Latin word is short, he w 

fail to pronounce indecorous with the antepenakionsto 
accent; but what will be his surprise, w! in- 
formed that this too is wrong, because the a 
syllable in Latin is re, SelP ir InprcoRovs, vs Le 
contod dece'rous also by: Eatick, Sheridan, 

Webster ; deciorous by Ash and Perry.) 


aint pel dé-kd/-ras-lé, ad. In a becoming 


T DECORTICATE §, dé-kér/-t¢-kite. v. a. if 
cores La To divest of the bark or husk ; to peel ; 


DECOITICATION, d&-kdr-tdkh-shin. #2. The 
ing the bark or husk. Cockeram. 
DECORUM, 


aCe Sakon, n.s. [Lat. 
aviour con ey i 
Dutch.] To 


to licentiousness. 
.|| Te DECOY §, dé- eject koey, 


one - a Pei to prcagy fg 35 Re 
lurement mischiets 5 
gino Bo 


Weuaeed. 
DECC YBUCK, dl  d-kde/-dak, n,s, A duck that lures 
ml) DECREASES, Es, d-krdse 287. v.40. {dere 
iminished, 
To r DECREASE, seated 


‘, uv. a. To make less; to 
diminish 


DECRE‘ASE, dé-krése’. n. 3. pecey. 2 
wees the time when the visible Lasuee 


ae DECREE A a de-kre’, rv. m. [decerno, decretum, 
Lat.) To make an edict; to appoint by edict. 


Wisdom, i 
ay DECREE dé-kré¥’. v.a. To doom or assign by 
DECREE, dé-krit’, "e Anedict; a law. Sha. 





DEC 





DEE 





(cp 559.—Fite, far, fall, f41;—mé, mét —plne, pin j— 





An established rule. Job. A determination of a a ro 530. 2.5. Cut- 


suit. [In canon law.] An ordinance, enacted 
- the pope with the advice of his cardinals. Ay- 


DISGREMENT ddk’/-kré-mant. 503, n. 3. [decre- 
mentum, a} ase; the quantity lost by de- 


ms Ee $, dé-krétp’ lt. a. 
asted 


Png to or shorteni 

ECU'SSATES, Mde-kis’-shte, va. [decusso, 
Lat.] To intersect at acute angles, Ra 

DECUSSATION, d dttckisesl’ tide, 505: n. 2. The 

| To > DEDE-CORATES, dé-dék/-ké-rhte, v.a. [de 
decoro, Lat ‘o disgrace 


itus, Lat Dict. 
and worn out with age; in the last sage| | DEDEGoNa-TiON Tek Abell k6-ra’-shiin. m, s. Dis- 


* of decay. Shakspeare. This word is oflen written || 

need, inaccurately, aed yea T. - WwW. 

To au prnouned,Inaceurat -b-thte. 1. a 
crepo, Lat. 


igh calcine wa | it has 

erackle in re, Brow 
DECREPITA'TION, ea aud atde n. 8. The 

crackling noise which salt aga when put over 
DECRE'PITNESS, dd-krdy “tends. 
DECRE'PITUDE, ‘de-krép’-#-1dde. stage of de- 
DECRE'SCENT, dé-krés'-sént. a. Growing less. 
DE‘CRETAL, dé-kr®-14l. a. Appertaining to a de- 


the fire in a crucible. 
ty s. The last 
cay. Bent ley. 
RS dd-kri/-til, or d&k’-rbtil. ms. A 


hook of decrees or edicts. S; collection 
of the pope’s decrees, Havel. 

All our peyeesine § bers, exce As oe pagan. neon, place the || 
arcent on the secon f eyllable o rd; this ac- 


centuation, it must be paar babe is agreeable to the |) 


best usage. But Dr. Johnson's accentuation on the | 
first ayllable ia unquestionably the moat abe ape to 
English analogy: first, becauer it is a trisyllable and a 
simple, 503; next, because it is derived from the latter 
Latin decretalis ; which, in our pronunciation of it, 
hus an accent on the first and third syllables; and there- 
fore, when adopted into our Innguage, by dropping the 
last syllable, takes the accent on the first.—See Acap- 
emy. That this is the general analogy of accenting | 
words trom the Latin, which drop the last 5 is) 
atioena from the words decrement, increment, interval, | 


DE! ‘RE-TION*, dé-kré-shim. ns. The state of 
growin less. Pearson, 
DE'CRETIST, dé-kré-ist, n,s. One that studies 
the know! ge of the decretal. 4: Li fe - ee Pm 
na 


ledg 

DOCRETOS ILE", «, da tlh 
finitive manner, 

DECRETORY, aie. rece ay 557, 512, a. Judicial ; 
definitive. Pearson. — in which there is 
some definitive event. 

To ogy Be sheet oe ev. < [decrn, Fr.] 'To de- 
crease. S Ob, T. 

DECRIAL, de-kr¥ Al, n.s. Clamorous censure ; 
hasty or noisy condemnation, Shaftestrry. 

DECRIVER®*, dé-kr}-ar. as “ One who censures 
hastily, or clamorously. 

DEC ROWNINGS, dé-krdéin’ ban log. n.s. The act of 

/ _ depriving of a crown, Overhury. 

DECRUS AMTION*, dé-krits-ta’-shiin. in. s. [de- 
crustation, Fr.) An uncrusting. Cofgrave. 


To DECRY’§, qa ' “. Arges Fr.] Tocensure; 
to clamour against. 
gf ty nly kh a n.s. The actof 
reign 
DE eal MRENCE ra dé-kam’-bénse. nos, [eset 
DECUMBENCY $, dé-kiim’-bén-sé. § do, Lat.] The 
act of lving down. Brown 
DECUMBENT, dé-kain’-bént, a. Lying, or leaning ; 
recumbent. Arimole. Lying in the bed of sick- 
ness, After: 
DECU’ MBITURE, dé-kaim’-bé-tshire. ms. The 
time at which a man takes to his bed in a disease. 
Life of hada A scheme of the heavens erected 


for that time, by which the proguosticks of recovery 
or death are vered. Dryden 
DE’CUPLE, dék’-b-pl. 405. a. "Telecurplus, Lat.] Ten- 


fold. Brown 
DECU'RION, dé-kiv-re-tn. ms, [decurio, Lat.) A 


— over ten; an subordinate to the 
urion, Nk 
DECU'RSION kar’-shin. ».s, [decursus, Lat.] 
act of running down. Fale. 


To DECU'RT ¢*, dé-kéwv’. v.a. [decurto, Lat.] Tol 
idge; to shorten. Herrick. 


—— 


. | 


| EDEN Cc “Rous, 1S, * dedi 4d a 


sean See Deco 

RoUS. 

to] DEDENT THTION, dbd-deVoli-hn. 690, n. 8. [de 
and dentitio, Lat] Loss or shedding of the teeth. 


Bron 
| To DEDICATE, d&d’-2-kite, v.a. [dedico, Lat.) 
| To devote to some divine power ; to consecrate to 
sacred uses. Spenser, ‘To appropriate solemnly to 
ay Bg cape Shak. To inscribe to a 


. Peace 
D DICATE, Mihe--kite, a, Consecrate; devote. 


Shakspeare 
DEDICA'TION, déd-¢-kA/-sbin. ns. The act of 
ae to any yal ta Hooker. An 
hay EDICATOR, at Ghee thi. 521. n.s. One who 


bes his work toa Dryden, 
DE'DICATORY. ded’ ekhettr-d. 503, [See Do- 


= oy 1CK.] a. caaaie a dedication ; compliment- 

vEbI‘Hion, dé-dish’ -On. ns. iceatie, Lat.) Yield- 
up any thin, ; surrendry. Hale, 

DE! LENT*, déd’-6-lént. a. [dedeleo, Lat] Feel- 
| no sorrow or compunction. Hail 

EDU'CE §, dé-dase’. v. a. emg Let} Bh 

To 


draw in a regular, connected series, Wotton, 


form a regular chain of co! tial propositions, 
Locke, To lay down in regular order. Phomeon 
To substract j to deduct. ap Pein To trans- 


olant ; to lead forth. Selden. 

D :DUICEMENT, » decse’ -mant. ma The thing 
wentia ti 

DEDUCIBLE. ard tot Dh Collectible by rea- 


wential. Brown. 
DEDU'CIVE, dé dé-~ii'-siv. a. Performing the act of 
deduction. 


To DEDU'CT 4, dédakt’. r.a. [dedueo, Lat.] To 
substract; to take arer- Norris. To separate; to 
dispart. Spenser To reduce; to bring down. 


M. 
DEDU'C TON, dé-dik'-shin, n. s. yg ial 
collection ition drawn from principles pre- 


mised. That which is deducted. P 
DE DUCTIVE, ‘dé-ddk’-tiv, a. Deducible. 


pEbveriety, dé-dik’-tlv-lé. ad. Consequen- 
tially; by regul ar deduction. Brown. 

DEED 4, détd. ns. [Sab, Sax.) Action, whether 
nod or bad; thing done. Shak. loit 5 a 
formance. Ailton. ‘ower of action, Act 
declaratory of an o — Flooker. Written evi- 
dence of ‘any legal act. Bacon, Fact; reality: 
whence the word indeed. hae 

DE’EDLESS, dédd’-ids. a. Unactive. Shakspeare. 

| DEEDY®, deed-2, a. Active; industrious. 

To DEEM 4, dim, tn. part. dempt, or deemed, 
[deman, Sax.) To judge ; to think. Acts. To es 
timate. Spenser. 

7 DEEM®, déém. v. a, To judge; to determine. 

Spenser, ‘To imagine ; to suppose. Milton 
DEE M, dein. nm. s. Judge pent ; Opinion. Shak, Ob. J. 
DE’ EMSTER, déém’-sthr. ns. ma, Sax. 4 
fates: a word yet in use in Jersey and the I 


DEEP %, bn ge [deop, ae Having ime 


downwartls descendi far 
Low in situation. cr Seed fe from the sarkeee 
downward. Newton. “ Entering far ; 


pierci 

hf Shak, Far from the outer part. Drv 
Not ee not obvious. Locke, 8 

cious 5 a . Br alow of comrtvante | 

politick. Shak ruses vol emn. Shak. Dark 


x 


DEF 


DEF 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—thbe, tb, ball ;—6il ;—pdind;—tiin, Tuis. 


coloured, gp Having a great degree of still- 
ness, or gloom, Genesis. Depron; sunk. 2 Cor. 
Bass ; grave in sound. 

DEEP, =< hater The sea ; tive main the ocean. 

Bacon, most solemn or still 

DEEP*, Trg PM cen ga wet, tenes jo a 


oe Ser DieaWiNer, G* NG*, dédp/-driw/Ing. a. Sinking 
into the water. Shakspeare. 

Dit -MOUTHED, détp’- ~mbit ud, a, Having a 
rse and loud voice. Shakspeare. 

DEBP-MUSING, déép-miy-zlug. a. Contempla- 


DEEP. READ dédp’-réd. a. Profoundly versed. 


To DE‘EP. nigra eae 359. », a. 'To ee 
sink far below the surface. Addison. ‘I'o d ken: 
. cloud, Peacham. ‘To make sad or gloomy. 


To POREPENS, ANb-pn sn. To descend gradual 
Thomson. a . Hurd. 


'o grow 
DEEPLY. hip B Ie, ad. Toa great de 
a ‘at study oF poe Sir ig gee Sor- 


; solenml With a tendene 
plea of f coker. beg “Ina high degre. 


DE’EPNESS, détp’-nés, n.s, Entrance far below 
the surface ; ej profundity. Knolles. Sagacity, Beaum. 
and Fi. idiousness 5 crafi. Gregory. 

DEER, we. n. 5. [deop, Sax.] That class atl 
mals which is hunted for venison. 

wis Sie dé'-és, n.s. [deesse, Fr] A . Bp. 


To FOE PACE §, dé-flse’. v.a. (deface, Norm. Fr.] 
ER ACEMENT Nr bce nl oo Whitzift. 
DEFA‘CE ENT t. Violation 5 
cy eng 
DEFER. de ig 98, n.0, Destroyer; abol- 


isher. 
DEFAILANCE, ¢ =. n. 8, eS Fr.J 


Failure ; Ta 
ae) DEFA’ LCATES dé- 
To cutoff; to lop. Bullokar, 


The ain this word does not oe re into the broad Ger- 
man @ in fall, not on 2 Ee eer the consonant that 
wee the I is carried off to the succeeding sylla- 

ble, but because the word is derived from the Latin; 


and it must bo carefully cog ge that words from the j 


learned Ianguages preserve the @ before f and another 
consonant, in the short middle wownd of that vowel; in 
sound ofthat ter, and fot pr te preserves the short 
sound of that letter, and js not pronounced like the same 
vowel in full, 84,1 lm. Ww. 

DEFALCA'TION, déf-fal-ka’-shan, 530. n.s. Dim- 
aan ; abatement ent | excision of any part of a 


mary allow Burton. 
To DEA LK, e-file’ via. To cut off; to lop 


Hail. 
DEFAMATION, d&fd-md-shdn, n.2. Defaming or 
——s yy upon another ; calumny ; reproach. 


DE RMATORY, ab dé-fim'-mf-tar-4, a, Calumni- 

tendi libellous. Wotton. 

To DEFA'M dre) v.a. [de and fama, Lat] 
To make infamous 5 to censure falsel sely in publick ; 
to libel; to calumniate, Chancer. 

DEFAME, dé-fame’. n. s. Disgrace ; dishonour, 


DE AMER, dé-fh'-mar. ns. One that injures the 


Folge . 0) 
DEEAMIN . 1.8, Defamation, Jer. 


DEFATIGABLE®, pees b-g4-bl. a. Liable to be 
To . DEFATIGATE 4, dtl bogie. va. (defatigo, 
PATIGATTION, dstivegh-ahtn, 
DEF ATIGATION, distit-d-gW’-shitn. n.s, Wea- 
peravutiy a dé-fiwht’. Son Favutt.} ns. [de- 
_faulte Omission of 


at which we ought to 
do. Crime ; 3 lalare; oot. . Defect; 


want. Davies. Non-appearance in court at a day 
assigned. Cowel 


fF hic er [defalco, Lat] DEFRCTIBLE, 


ak: To DEFAULT, dé-fawl'. v. a. To fail in perform: 
any coutract or stipulation, Milton. 
, EFAULT®, dé-tawl, v,n. To offend. Spenser, 
DEFA'ULTED®, défiwlv-@d. a. Having defect. 
gic tg JTER, dé-fawilt’-dr. nos, One that makes 


it. i. 

DERE MNSANC A dw claws: n.s, [defaisunre, 
Fr,] ‘The act of annulling or abrogating any con- 
tract. Guthrie. A ition annexed to an sel, 
whieh ned by the obligee, the act is (his..- 
bled. Cowel. The writing in which a defeasiy«« 
. Save Blackstone, A al; CONC NE | 


Del "E ASIBLE, (lé-f-26-bl. a. That which may 
he annulled or abrogated. Davies. 

to || DEFE/AT §, dé-fie’, on. s. [usfoat, old Fr.] The 
Adeige * ofan army. Addison. Act of desir. 

To I ELEAT dé&-fte’. v.a. To overthrow; © 
are y Abide easine ‘0 abol- 


DEFE'ATURE: eek. yh n. &. gag, uh of 
pcesteedbier rrr "Overthrow ; defeat. Beaumont ani 
richer. 5 
| Te DEFECATES, d&f-i-khte. 608, 0,2. [de/ireo, 
oe a To purge liquors from lees or foulness; to 
pari To Et Bat from BM extraneots 
ten 


ones to eer t 

DE'FECATE, dé? -1e-kite hors. Pega fees hare 
foulness. Glanville, 

DEFECA‘TION, déf-fé-ka-shan. n. s. Purification. 


Smith. 

DEFECT §, dé-fékt’, n.s. [defectus, Lat.) Want; 
absence of ‘something iwcemay. Bevis? Failing ; 
imperfection. Shak. A fault; mistake 5 errous. 
Hooker. Any natural imperfection; a blemish; « 
failure, Locke, 

To DEFE'CT, dé-fékt’, v. n. To be deficient; to 
fall short of. ‘Brown. i 

ee ‘hi eh dba fBk-té-biy 46. na. The 


Mk ae. a, Imperfeet; dvii- 
cient, Hilr. Liable to defect. Pearson. 

| DEFECTION, dé-fék/-shdn. ns. want failure. 
a erp. beats Bey ag ey An sbi 
(hou) 

ane TIVE, nelaiak’-lv’ 157, a. Wanting the j just 
antily. Brown. Full of defects; jenpertct. Ar 

Fault 5 vicious. Ecclus. 
DEFECTIVE Nouns. Indeclinable nouns, such 
as want a number, or some particular case. 

DEFECTIVE Verb. A verb which wants soi: 
of ils ter 
DEFE'CTIVELY*, Sea ad, Wanting Wie 


t 
vere Sern iia as abs svt ei Want 
favor bo mperfect. Bp. Barlow 
DERE CTUOUSS, db 2k/-tshd-de c. Full of defects. 
paren Ommys, dba, n.4, in 


ion; 





DE PEDATTION», at Saainde Derorpa- 
DEFENCE arp anaig n. Td el pt Guard; 
a ification ; 


i rohibivon a os merely 

Frenek. Temple. nt gy Shak. [In law-] 

The defendant's reply. B at fortifica- 

pec a eats il skill. adel 1 
ence; mili 

Tol DEFENCE, d Sede a Te detend by forti- 


fication, Fuir, 
DEFE'NCEL SS, dé-fAnse’-lds. a. Naked ; unarm- 
oe einguarded.” Milton. Impotent; ie to 


resistance, Addison. 
DEFE NCELESSLY*, dé-fanse’-Jés-lé. ad. In an 
pERENCELESNEsey, Pe 


ODERENDS, defi . Fleetwood. 
To DEFE'ND §, de- = waa. (defendo, Lat. ‘Ta 
stand in defence of; to . ‘To vin- 
To ify ; tO secure. 


dicate ; to uphold. was 


‘ 





DEF DEF 


fa” 559.—Pite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, CS 559.— Fite, fr, FAM, Ft j—me, mbt ;—plne, plnj— pia ;— 


" Dryden. To prohibit; to forbid. Chaucer. Tos] duce the Preach provunciation of this word d4fié, os prohibit; to forbid. Chaucer, To|) duce the French pros ronunciation of this word efit, on 
hemp a place or cause. Pope. To repel ; to if written deff-fe-lay: others have endeavoured to b 

it nearer to our own analogy, by pronouncing it in three 

syllables, as if written Hr “fe-le. I am sorry to find 

t. Sheridan has adopted this pronunciation : he is fol- 

lowed only by Bailey and Ash; the first of whom has 

it both ways, and the last gives it only as an uncommon 

onunciation. Dr. Johnson and the reat are decidedly 

‘or the general pronunciation, which is the same as the 

verb to defile: and if this were urged as a reason to al- 


tinism, Spenser. 
DEPENDABLE, dé-fén'-dA-bl. a. Defensible. 


Sherwood. 
DEFE'NDANT,, dé-fén’-dint. a, Defensive ; fit for 


defence: 
DEFENDANT dé-fén’-dnt. n. s. He that defends. 
{lo law.J ‘The person accused or sued. 


DEFE/NDER, dé-fn’-<dar, 98. ».s. One that de- 
fends ; a champion. Shak, An assertor; a vindi- 
cator. South. [In law.] An advocate. 

DEFE/NSAT dé-fén'-si-tiv. n.s. Guard; de- 

sur] 


fence. Brown. {in surgery.) A bandage, or plas- 
DEFENSIBLE, dé-fén/-st-bl. a. That may be de- 
ed. Shak. Justifiable ; right; capable of vin- 

mao Collier. 


DEFE'NSIVE, dé-fén'-slv. 428. a. That serves to 
defend ; per for defence. Sidney. In a state or 
D PENSE ¢ ‘Gn'si 158. 8 
uf -| Vv. n, s. 
p. afeguard. 


Bacon 
DEFENSIVELY, dé-fén’-siv-lé. ad. In a defensive 


ter the pronunciation of the substantive, it may be an- 
awered, that the Sas would be worse than the dis- 
ease,—See Bow 

To these pe tc it mage dapchg -aabrngg Ad if we hand ays 
nounce this word exactly like the French, beca tis 
a military term, we oug: t to pronounce s Ale of mus 
koteers, a feel of se «ag Ww. 


gy ola oe is” dé-file’-mént. n.s. The state of 
DEFELER a dé-fl’-lar, 98. n. s. One that defiles. Ad- 


es 
DEFI/NABLE, dé-flne’-4-bl. a. That — may be 
bg . Dryden. That which may be asceriain- 


ed. Burnet 
To DEF! ‘NE§, dé-flne’, nr. a. [definio, Lat.) To 
give the definition ; to explam a thing by its quali- 
Les and circumstances. y. To cireumseribe ; 
to — Newton. To decide; to determine. 


To DEFI EFTNE, d&fine’. ven. To determine ; to de- 


cide. Bacon. 
DEFINER, dé-f¥-ndr. ms. One that explains, or 
leg byt ts qualities. Prior. 
DEFINITE S: -b-nit. , 14, a, [definitas, Lat] 
Certain ; limited; bounded. 8 idney. idney. “Exact; pre- 


Sh. 

DEF phe ee 2 eal, 156. n.s. Thing explained 
or ¢ 

DEFINITELY (daP-bnivla. ad. Precisely in a 
definite manner 

ioc FINITENESS, déf-é-nit-nés. n.s. Certainty ; 
imited 

DEFINITION, déf-d-nish’-dn. as pa a 
scription of a thing by toe 
cision ; determination. ck} api e ee 

ind and 

ence 


DEFENST. port 
To DEFER ¢, Glace mn Tom n. Topu off og ore 
act, ek a Pop To pay nee or 
arc rer, Fr. 
To DEFE S . 0. a. To withhold; to delay. 
~~, To ler to Bacon, To offer; to give. 


DEFERENCE, daf-ér-énse. 503, n.s. Regard ; re- 


s jaisance ; condescension. 
Leeks. Deyo, | Cumainiae : 
gy legge daf-érént. a, That carries up and 


n. Bacon. 
DEFERENT: déf-érut. n.s. That which carries. 


DE'FERENTS, déf4r4nts, n.s. Certain vessels in| 

= human body, for the conveyance of humours | 
rom one id to another. Chambers. 

DEF th NT*, dé-fér'-mént. n.s, Delay. Sir J. 


DErethene, dé-fer’-rar.n. s. Adelayer ; a putter 
DEFI’ TLNECIVE, alae a. Determinate ; posi- 


DeteLYe ae ie. ad. Finel bly. 8; 
ly; nimbly, Spenser. DEFUNTEIVES da-fhn’-b-tly, n.s, That which as- 


See Der 
— VANCE NCES, dé-f¥-Anse. n.s. defiance, old oid Fr} certains or defines. 
tengo; a0 invitation to DEFUNITIVELY, *dé-fin'-é-tlv-18. ad. Positively ; 
loge. to an, ceaveaath he leer . raced TSE) 
ebborvence or com contempt. aac RH he || pest Nit ENESS , dé-fin’-e-tiv-nés, ns. Deci- 
DEFV ATOR dé.f¥--tdr-é, a. Bearing de ess. Dict, 
Shelford. To DEFF V'X*, da-fiks'. v.a. [defigo, defixum, tat] 
DEFICIENCE 6, dé-flsh’-2nse. ms & . Adefeio, Lat.]|| To festen with nails; figuratively, to fix earnes:) 
DEFICIENCY §, dé-fish’-4n-se. something || Herbe: 
less than is necessary. Arbuthnot bi Sy imper- | DEFLAGRABILITY, AAf-fA-grh-biV-O1d. nm. s, 
fection. Brown. Combustibility. 
DEFICIENT, dé-fish'-@nt. a. Failing; wanting; | DEFLLA’'GRABLE, a-flh -bl, a. Having the 
defective. Wotton, quality of wasting aw ay wholly in fire. Boyle. 
DEFICIENT Maméers are those whose ae added || To DEFLAGRA E §* -fli-grate. v.a. [defla- 


Sng make less than the a og hambers. To set fire 
DEFYCIENTLY®, dé-fish’2nt-lé. ad, In a defe- DERLAGI TION, a aie ns. {In 
live manner. chymistry.] The setting fire to several —! in 
= hs yaw n.s. [Lat.] Want; de- = np ae eer: Destruction by fire 

without rema. 

DEFIER, 0 tartste n.s. A challenger; a contem- Te DEFLECT $, $, dafiakt', v. n. [deflecto, Lat.] To 
ner, Meanmont and turn aside ; to deviate from a true course. Brown. 
DEFIGURATIONS, dé-fig-i-ri/-shin. nm. s. A|| DEFLE/CTION, dé-f@k’-shiin. n.¢. Deviation. 


tion of the oe ofa Aes rt its 


better form to 4 worse. Hp. Hall. Brown, A turni aside, or out of the way. HW. 

To 5 DIRYGURES, digi. -tire. v. a. de, Lat. and Masiogy. The departure of a ship from its true 
‘o delineate. 

pEHLES dé-file’. pel a. . fe lan, Sax. DEFLEXURE, miteyealt gt 5 479. n.s. A bend- 


make foul or impure © pollute, Ler bis g down; a turning aside. Dect. 
Focurast ests 5 ie viele Prior. To taint; DEFLORA’TION, £-fli-rd/-shdn. 530. n. s. [de 
corrupt. Wisdom. Alovatus, Lat.) The act of deflouring ; the pwnd 
To. = LE, Ne v, n. [defler, Fr.) To march;|) “away of a woman's virginity. Transl. 
ger’s Sermons, A selection of that whi z por 
DEFILE, fen n.s, A narrow passnge; a long|| valuable. Hale. 
narrow pass. Addison. To DEFLO'UR 6, dé-flddr’. v2, [deflorer, Fr. Big 
2” Some military coxcombs have endeavoured to intro-||  ravish; to take away a — "3 Virginity. 


a Pe ‘a 


DEG 


DEI 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, bdll ;—éil ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


To take away the see f thi 
Milton. To Gaxtis root howe We Muckige 
rie dita bos fidi'-rir, 98. n.3. A ravisher. 
Te DEFLOW $s, nkige vn. [defluo, Lat.] To 
flow, or run, as water. Brown. 
DEFLUOUS, daf-fid-ds, a. ‘That flows down. That 
DEFLUX, d&iks’, n. 8. [defluxus, Lat.] Down- 
ward . Bacon. C } 
DEFLU’XION, dé-fidk’-shin, n. s. The flow of hu- 
mours downward, Bacon, 
Dest, déf-lé. ad.  Decmoealy skilfully. Spenser. 


DEFOEDATION, 4 ‘fe-da'-shdn, 7 s. [defeda- 
tion opie Sg The act of making filthy ; "pollution. 


a DE a. gaa v. hated dealt w Fr.J 
out of deforce- 


holding by force from the right 

To DE §, pg as [deformo, Lat.] To 
disfigure ; to an 0 
dishonoar ; to sf : 


DEFORM, deform, a. Ugly; . Spen- 


DEFORMATION, déf-for-ma’-shdn, 530. n.s. A 
DEFORM Dy deibe , or de-fOr'-mad, 
or a. 
Usly 5 wanting natural beauty. Haba. Bae 


DEFORMEDEY. detie/mbdl, 364. ad. In on 


pee ORES, a cas M8. Ugli-| i 


DEFOR MER® ye eked n.s. One who defaces 


DEGE'NDERED*, dé-jén’-dard, a, Degenerated 
DE E/NERACY, dd.jén'-@r-f-st. ns. A departure 
virtue of our ancestors. Harris. A de- 
en that which is good. Tillotson, Mean- 
To DI DEGENERATE § dé-jén'#r-hte. 91. v. 1. 
a es be an te To fall ee eed virtue of anees- 
tors. Harris le to a base 
state. Tillotson. Te fall Gem its kinds to crow 
wild or base. Bacon, 
DEGENERATE, gi eee a. Magy h san- 
cestors. Shakepeare. | U ase. Milton. 
pect nant LY*, iain tdi ad. In an 
DEGENERATENESS. abjlarBe-btonds, n, 3. 
DEGENERATION, a djPadeshias m4. de 
viation from the virtue o one’s ancestors, ‘A falling 
from a more excellent state to one of less worth. 
Bp. rotten The thing changed from its primitive 
BEGE‘'NEROUS ob jet ae te. a. = Dorma B. 
DEGE’NEROUSLY, abe drt, ad. Basely ; 
DEGLUTVTION « bn. $90. [dcl 


Deca taney: Spee Be sce 


sinission riggs Ay- 
ELLIO. 
MecbYstedets tae 
eee one from his 5 to deco bie him of of 
ity, Leah ‘Shak. To lessen; to dimin- 


reduce from a higher to a lower 
DEGRA DEMENTS, ) oda mént. n. s. Depri- 


or deforms. it 
DEFORMITY, Pita ta ns. U swear = DEGRADE Wave Y*, gt gi ad. In a de- 


lousness. 


ppeaien Seite ake ico «Le Lforceur, 


| DEGRAVATTHION, “rr lahbn, ns. (degro 


Fr]! hea 
One that overcomes and casts 04 1 by force. arenas Fae Bip ini 
comparative state and 


To PO EFOULS, dé-f6al’, v. a. To defile. Ob, T’. 
To DEFRA‘UD §, dé-frhwd’, v. a. [defreudo, Lat.} 
elt tial aii NR a ag to cheat. 
pgs ebacm inkl , dal-fraw-da/-shan. n.s, Priva- 
DEFRATDER, dé.frhw-dar. ns. A deceiver ; 
one that ts. Blackmore. 

DEFRA UDMENT®, dé-friwd!-mént. n.s. Privation 
se Me Cupege, Ped 
v. a. ‘0 

bear th 2 Macc. ] 
DEFRAYER, Seiacte 98. n.s. One that dis- 
DEFRAY MENT, AbtmBot 1. ‘The payment 


of expenses 
DEFT $, Ts, dat a. se tbere, Bony Neat ; handsome ; 
a ae ar ah . Shakspeare. 


on eer daft’-Ie, ad. Really; de dexterously, Shak. 

- Ina skilful manner. 

DE/FTNESS*, défi’-nés. ‘n.s. Neatness ; beauty, 
Drazjton, 

eh an fe ord ankw’. a. [defunet, old Fr.] Dead ; 

ger ends dé-fankt’. n.s. One that is deceased, 

DEFU! CTION, dé-fangk'-shdn. 408. 2. s. Death. 


To SDEE Y¥’$, , def, w, ee Fr.] To Ea to 
To treat with con- 


combat ; to chall 
tempt ; to slight. “Shaken To disdain; to re- 
FY’, d&t¥. ns. ig gece, hy len, 
DEFYER, dé-f¥-Or.n,s. A ch nger. South, yo 


riBEGE Nene, sé-jén’-dér. v. n. To degenerate. 


tion in Srrnich a thing 


is. A  gplrenaye fo any thin 
Sidney. A Bri a of a aalrcan. 
Chaucer, Order of ga del nt of family. 
Dryden, or Locke. Measure ; 
an ioe Hn Dryden. The th three hundred and six- 
Set ihe ereomsemenre of a circle. [In 

pect ay degree consists of three figures, viz. 
— ieee units, tens, and hun- 
; 80, three hundred greet is a degree. 
Cae, The division of the lines several 


sorts of mathematical instruments. [In musick.] 
The intervals of sounds. ee slack- 
ness of the hot or cold qualit y: oe 
By D. DEGREES, bl dé-grééz’, ad. Gradually ; by 
ittle and little. a 
To DEGU'ST §*, dé-gast’. v. a. [degusto, Lat.] ‘To 


DEGUSTATION, ee ay ee | 
To DENOTE | sete v.a. [dehortor, Lat.) To 
DEHORTATION, dé-hdr-th/-shiin, ns, Dissua- 
DEHORTATORY, dé-hdr'-th-tar-2. 512. a. Be- 
DEHORTER, dtr Ie ater, i 
DETICIDES, d¥’-d-slde, 143. n.s. [deus and condo, 
bet CALA a IPOKAL « Making’ divine, Hlomé- 
| eon TIO Dena n.s. The act of 
DE'I : 1.8. EOoe who makes a man 
Ee wien a, Of & godlike form. 


771 
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rose dé-4-fdrm'-4-t8, mn. s. Resem- 


7) DEFY $a. w. a. [deus and fio, a To 
aren sti Farad Jog To 


7e DEIGN lke gag en Fr.] To vouch- 
aia vA. r.]) To 
TeDEION 249 To grant 
‘0 dane. 249. v.a. To 3 to permit ; 
to allow . To consider worth notice. 


. Bhakspeare 


es da/-ning. n. s. A vouchsafi 
7. DEY DEUNTEGRA dhbith-qvite. wn. [de ond 
Lat.] To take from the whole ; to spoil. 


DE! PAROUS, dé- ry _ a. [deiparus, Lat. 
That bri i - fw yr sana : 
the b be 

DE'ISM$, viene Nn, 8. ae Fr.] The 
we andy ae ag Ppa one 
without the reception of any revealed religion. 


me ST delet. ns pp che gy teeter 
ar acknowledges istence 
of God, Godt whkoot any otber articleof faith. ‘Water- 


OS wrrCAL, dé-fs'-té-kil, a, Belonging to the 
eresy of the deists, Watts 
DETEATES dé-d-thte. a. Made God. Abp. Cran- 


DETTY §, ddd, n. 8. (deitas, Lat.) eo 
nature and essence of Hooker. 


Fo Sidney. os sround iva ls a heathen 
ICT §, ddjeke’. dejicio, dejectum, Lat 
angen, tS he [ se i = 


to debase. B. Jonson. To oy the form with 
grief i make to look sad, Dryden, Simply, to 


n. Drayton 

pEIECT, ras. a. Cast down ; afflicted ; low- 
imted, A 

DEJE'CTEDLY, dé-jak’-t2d-W8. ad. In a dejected 


manner. Bacon. 
er ftp wren dé-jék’-téd-nés, n. s. The state 
+n 
gene a, —- n. s. One who dejects or 


DEIECTION, pei shin. n.s. Lowness of spirits; 
pangs Weakness ; inability, Ar- 
In medicine.} Going "wo stool. 


The a act of throwing down. a, ae A casl- 
down, in s pbirrgery . Pearson. 
CTLY®, jékv-ld. ad. In a downeast man- 


er. Sherwood. 
DEJECTORYS, dé.jék’-thr-4. a. Having the power 
DE evacnation by stool. Ferrand. 


PeOrUss. de. jek’-tshire, 461. n.s. The excre- 

Ti P DESERATE , déd’.je-rite. Lat. 
b DEER §, déd’-jé-rhte. v. a. [dejero, Lat] 
DEJERATTION c ddd-jd-ra'-shain, 530. n.s. A taking 


of a solemn oath. Dict. 
DEJE' UNE. n. s. (desjuner, Fr.] A sort of break- 


fast 
DELACERA‘TION, athe ob ha, ve. 8. (dela- 


DELACRTSIATHION ¢ ‘i ag ay ye 

at alli wn t u- 

om ont ogee on of be even . Diet. 

DEL. NOTATION. di. ak-th’-shda. b 530. n.. [delac- 
tatio, Lat.) A weaning from se — Dict. 

oS PS D ae 

varing or falli 

To caring or Sion Cre, 

oa to Ag 9 Bacon. 


e 
nulous 


v. a. , [delatus, Lat.] To 


To accuse ; to inform 


pELATHION, et dé-la’-shiin. n. a. A carriage ; con- 
— An accusation; an impeach- 


ment. 
DELU TOR. are On 166. n.s, An accuser ; an in- 


forme! ©. Sandys 
To DEN, A‘'Y$. ab. va. (delayer, Fr. To defer; 
to put off, Exodus. To hinder 3 to frustrate. Shak. | 


mae 
| 
| 


soma meee Milton, To al- 
L 

To ELA'Y, ‘anti v.n. To stop. Locke. 
DELA’Y, dé-id’. ty A deferring ; procrastination. 


DELAVER, d- head. ra One that defers ; a put- 
ter off. Sir 7’. Elyot. 

DEL AMEN dé-lA’-mént. n. s. Hinderance. 

DELEBLE*, abl a. [delebilis, Lat.] Capable 
of being effaced. AM t — 

DELY ABLE$, delek’th-bl, [delectabilis, 

vat.) Pleasing ; delightful Skelton. 
DEL CPABLENESS, el det -td-bl-nds n.s. De- 
lightfulness 


DEPECTAREY, GeiL-th-ble, ad, Delightfally ; 
leasantl 


Bale. 
pELECTAVTION dél-lék-th’-shéin. n. s. Pleasure ; 
Sir T. More. 


ti dé)’-d-gi-st. n, s. A certain number 
dl i alae or to represent, a pub- 


THDELEGATES, diV-Weghte, 91. [deego, 
0 ‘ is - e. v. a. 
Lat.] To send away. To send upon an em 


hid commit to another’s power 
int judges to hear a 5 purticalor 


cis of ‘arliament , 
DELEGATE. déy-}é-wate. 91. n.s. A deputy ; a 
peerage seedy any one that is sent to act for an- 


er, Donne. 
DELEGATE, dal'egite. 503. a. Deputed. Bp. 
DELEGATES, Court of, déV'-lé-ghtes, n. s. An ec- 


To trust 


Jesiastical court i irene Cowel. 
DELEGATION, ~gi’-shin. nus. A sending 
away. A power in commission. Barrow. 


to another. 
DELENTTICAL, dle-nif-CKAl, a, [delenifeus, 
Lat.}] Having virtue to or ease Lat} Foti 
To DELETE $, dé-lhe’. v. a. [ blot 


out, Fidler, 

DELETERIOUS, dél-é-2/-ré-ts, 530. a. Deadly ; 
destructive. Brown. 

DE'LETERY, déy--tr-d. a. Destructive ; poison- 

ous. Hudibras. 

DELETION, dé-lé/-shiin. n.s. Act of rasing or 
patting cnt A destruction. Hale, 

DE'L Romy weer n. s. That which blots 

dai, $7 * [Selpan, Sax.) A gos or 
quarry ; a pit dug. Ray. 
en the a J China cane, Sheds at Dah. 


To DE/LIBATE §*, dél'4-baie. v. a. Laie, Lat] 
To sip or kiss the cup; to taste, 
DEL g Maly cl dél-&-ba'-shan, mn. s. An essay ; 3a 


laste, L 
7 DELIBERATES, dé-lib’-érAte. 91. von. To 
think, in order to choice ; to hesitate. Bi 
To DELY ‘BERATE®, dé-lil/-@r-dte. r.a. To balance 
to weit j to consider, Abp. Laud. 
DELIBERATE, 


Wy’ 2r-Ate. 91. a. ne ay 
. Ses, tedious ; gradual 
DEL. AERATELY. deity -d-bie We ad. Cireum- 
wpeetly 4 advisedly warily. Dryden. Slowly ; 
y. 


Goldsm 
DELI TRERATENESS, Gb By Sr-lie-sie. n.s. Cir- 
en wariness ; caution. King Charles. 
DELINER AT TON, dé-ltb-tr-h'-shda. n.s. The act 
of Seen) ; thought i in order to choice, Ham 


DELIBERATIVE, dit enbetie. a, Pertaining to 
deliberation ; opt to consider. Bp. Barlow 

DELVRERATI 'E, Seite arta ns. The dis- 
course in which a question is deliberated. 

DELUBERATIVELY®. oop alataie ad, Ina 
deliberative manner. 

DELICACY §, dé wiih ‘ns. [delicatesse, Fr] 
Lssaeson oa. eet ries he _ une ~~ 

icety in the choice o pp. Tanlor. n 

thing bighly pleasing to the senses. Milton. Saft- 
ness ; feminine nenety. nr: Nicely ; minute 


DEL 


—nd, méve, ndr, nét j—thbe, tf thb, 


accuracy. Dryden. Neatness; elegance of dress 
Politeness of manners. Spectator. Indulgence ; 


DEL 


), ball ;—Oil ; s—pdiindl i—thin, THis. 


| Bp. Ber helen. 


A fainting, or swooning. Burton 
Defect; loss. Cr 


—_ treatment. Temple. ‘Tenderness ; serupu- || DELI RAMENT, dislie-4-mdn. n.s A doting or 


—— a — Weakness of constitution. 


DELIC ATE: del -&kAte, 91, 503, a. Nice; plens-| 
to the ‘taste. Bp. Taylor. Dainty. Tatler. 
c ice ; select ; exce lent. “Pleasing to the senses. 
Fine ; not coarse. Arbuthnot, Of polite manuers, 
Soft; ee ee unable to bear ig Shak- 
speare. Pure; clear, & 
DE'LICATE®, dél’-é-kAte. n. s. Ons very nice in 
the choice of food. Tatler. 
DE‘LICATELY, dél'-¢-kate-lé, ad. Beautifully ; 


with soft elegance, Dryden. Finely ; not coarsely, 

Thomson. Daintily. Lament. Choicely.  Polite- 

ly; poeedey 1 Samuel. Effeminately. 
DE‘LICATENESS, dél’-4-kite-nés. n.s. Tender- 


ness ; sofiness; efleminacy. Deut. 
ed LICATES, ‘aby kde a n. 8. plur, Niceties ; rari- 


ies. Jeremiah. 

DE'LICES. dal’-d-séz. ns. plur. [delicie, Lat.) | 
Pleasures. Gover. 

To DELICIATES, d dé- Brey ven, To take de-| 
Le to feast. 

DELI'CIOUSS, Shieh ke SOT a. (delicious Fr) 
Sveti delicate; agreeable; charming. Wi 


pELICIOUSsLY, i-llh de, ad. Sweety ; pleas- | 
DELUCIOUSNESS i dd-lish’-ds-nds. n.s. Delight 5| 


pet Ga iH0x, idee * 8. [deligatio, 


Lat.] ng Up in gua Wiseman, 
pEtiair. mrad - ns. 





fi, ‘old Fr.] Joy ; 
content; satisfaction. 1 Sum. ‘That which gives 
delight. 


Shakspeare. 

ToD LIGHT, dete dé-Ihe’. Me .a. To please ; to con- 
tent; to afford p mg 

To DELI VGHT, ree. vn, To have delight or, 
leasure in. Psal 

D LIGHTERS, da l-tér, n.s. One who has ga: 
light in a thing, Barrow. 

DE eere UL, dé-lhe’ fl. a. Pleasant; ; charm. | 


DEti Gantt (GHTFUL LY, dé-the’-fal-lé. ad. Pleasantly ;| 
with delight. 

DELI'GHTFU NESS, dé-Ihe’-fdl-nés. m.s. Pleas 
ure ; satisfaction. Sidney. 

DELI'GHTL ESS*, dé-lhte’-Ies, a. belge > feson ad ; 





without any thi to cheer the mind. 
orgs TSOME, dé-jhe’-sim. a. Pieanase « . ‘de-| 
tful. Spense 


- :LUGHTSOMELY, dé-tite’-stim-lé. ad. Pleasant- 
8 PT WOO} 
DELIGHTSOMENESS, délhe’siim-nés. n. s. 
Pleasantness ; delightfulness, | 
DELI'NEAMENT*, dé-fin’-é-A-mént. n.s. Painting ;) 
representation by delineation. 


| 


foolish fancy. 
To DELY Rare. » deri, r.n. [deliro, Lat.] To 
dote ; to rave 
| DELI iRACTION dald-rh’-shdn. n. s. Dotage ; mad- 


Diet, 
[DEL v WRIOUS, dd-lir’-d-it8, 57, a. Light-headed ; 
dot 

DELL VRIOUSNESse he t-tetile: ns. The 
state of one raving. " Johnson 

DELP RIUM, dé-lie'-&-dim. ne. 5. [Lat.] Alienation 
of mind ; dotage. Arbuthnet, 

DELITE’SCENCE®, dél-¢-tés’-séase, n.s. [deli 
scentia, Lat.] Retirement; obscurity. Jo/imson. 

To DELYV'TIGATE$*, dé-lit’-d-ghte. v. a. [delitigo 
Lat.) To scold; to chide vehemently. Cockeram 


DELI sp gg dé-[h-t-ga/-shén, n.s, A striv- 
a chiduy 
To Dk SLVVER §, dé-liv'-dr. v. a. [deliever, Fr] ‘To 


3 to release. Prior. To save; to rescue 
Psalm. To surrender; to put into one’s hands. 
Ded. To give; to offer; to present. 2 Kings. 
To cast away; to throw off. Pope. To disburden 
a woman of a child. Shak. ‘To speak ; to tell ; to 
relate ; to utter, Shak, ‘lo exert in motion, Sid- 


i ‘VER over. v. a. To put into another's 
hands; to leave to the discretion of another. —_ 
To give from hand to hand; to transinit. D, 

To DELU'VER wp. rv. a. To surrender. Rewittis, 

DELIVER §*, dé-liv’-ir. a. Nimble ; free; active 
Chaucer. Ob. T. 

DELI'VERLY*, dé-Ihy/-Ar-lé. ad. Nimbly. Ob. 7’ 

DELI'VE RNESS*, dé-Itv’-dr-nés, n. s. Agility. 


| DELI'VERANCE, "dMllv'-dr-Anse. n.s. The act of 


freeing from captivity ; rescue. Luke. The act of 
delivering 4 a thing to another. The act of bringing 
children. Shak. Speaking ; utterance ; pronuncia- 
tion. Shaks 

DEL WERE dé-liv'-dr-dr. nos. A saver ; a res- 

cuer. Bacon.’ A relater. Boyle. 

DELI VERY, dé-liv’-dr4. n. s. The act of deliver- 
ing. Release ; rescue; saving. Shak. A surren- 
der ; act of giving up. "Denham. Utterance ; ; pro- 
nunciation ; speech. Hooker, Use of the limbs ; 
activity. Sidney. Childbirth. Lsaiah. 

DELL, dél. n. s. [dal, Dutch.}] A pit; a hole in the 
ground ; any cavity in the earth, wider than a ditch 
= narrower than a valley; a little dale, Spen- 


| DELPH, wes a s. [from Delft.) A fine sort of earth- 


‘DE’ L v OLDE, ia dla. a. dc delta.) A triangular 
| muscle arising from the clavicula, whose action is 
| to raise the arm upwards. Sharp, 

| DELU’DABL wl lit’-d&-bl. 405. a. Liable to be 


deceived. 


Selden. 
To DEL. VNEATES$, dé-lin’-¢-Ate, va. [delineo, | 9 DELU'DE$, “aedide’. vr, a. [deludo, Lat.] To 


Lat.) To make the first erengt) to design; to) 
sketch. To paint. Brown deseribe ; to set) 
forth ina lively manner. Ralejeh. 

DELINEA'TION, dé-lin-¢- A’-shdn. n.s. The first! 
draught. Mortimer. 

a Lal RE*, dé-lin’-¢-4-tshire. n.s. Delinea-' 


DEL TUNIMENT, dé-fln’-¢-mént, hc &. A ener 
at] Ami iigating, or assuag 
DEL 1 eo Y$, tid fing’-kwdansd. n.s. [delin- 
i A fault; a misdeed. King Charles. 

D CINQUE: cr. i nos. An offender ; 
one that has committed a crime. B. Jonson. 

To eet tae yg dél'-lé-kwate. 503. 1. n. [deli- 
rhe ‘o melt; to be dissolved. Boyle. 

To POEL Ig JATE®, dé@l’-¢-kwate. v.a. To dissolve. 


Cudwort 
DELIQUA*TION ION, dé\-lé-kwA/-shan. n.s. A mplt- 
peibourus de-N! -kwé-dm, n.s. (Lat.] A dis- 


tillation by dissolving any calcined matter, by hang- 
ing it up in moist ones, into a lixivious humour. 


beguile ; to cheat, Shak. To disappoint; to frus- 
trate. Old Morality of Lusty Juventus, 
‘| DELU'DER, dé-ld’-dir. ns. eit beguiler ; a deceiv 


er. Granville. 


‘| DELU’ ne dé-li'-ding. n. s. Collusion ; false 
Prideaux. 


hood, 

DE'L beet: dél’-lije. n.s, (deluge, Fr.] A general 
inundation ; laying entirely under water. Burnet 
An overflow ing the natural bounds of a river, 

wham. Any sudden and resistless calamity. 

To DE‘LUGE, déV-lije. r. a. To drown; to lay 
— under water, Blackmore. To overwhelm, 


peu: ‘SION, dé-li’-zhin. n. s. [delusio, Lat.) The 
act of deluding ; a cheat; deceit. 2 Thes- 
salon, The state of one defer A false repre- 
sentation ; illusion; errour. Milton 

yc Uaive, dé-lty-alv, 158, 428. a. Apt to deceive. 


DELU'SORY, ali 557, 429. a. Apt to de- 
ceive. Bp. 


Barlow 
To DELVE}, Waly. ta. glans Goth.] To dig; to 
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the with a spade. Shak. To fathom; 
to sift; kine pb yh Shakspeare. , 
DELVE, délv. n. s, A ditch; a pit; aden; a cave. 


DE ve of Coals. A certain quantity of coals dug in 


the m 
DE'LVER day var, 98, we Mtg aE Feteorty 
DE/MAGOGUE, dam’ n. 8. «. Caeerw, 
J A ringleader of ie fl vs 
orator. 


. [domaine, ae That 
ch 
nally 5 
posed ap ere a ea oe lant | 

are of a superiour lord. Phillips. gg vee 
in land. Shak. Land adjoining to the mansion, 
n in the lord’s own band. Sw 
EMA'ND §, dé-mind’. 79. v. a. [demander, We) 
TT claim; ‘to ask for with authority. Shak. 
question ; to interrogate. 2 Samuel, [In law.] Te 
rosecute in a real action. 
DEMAND, — ns. A claim; a chal- 
iel. apg k an interrogation. 
Shak.” : "The calling for a a in order to pur- 


is a Pre ce a pre . 
tingui civ _arrey are 
sd eer by demands or plat, Se are 
called dem or plaintiff. 
DEMA/NDABLE, dé-min/-da-bl. a. That may be 


capes Pom 
DEM NDANT, dé-man’-dint. ns. He who is 
actor or plaintiff i in a real action. Coke, A plain- 


DEMANDER: dé-min/-dar, n. s, One that requires 
a thing with authorit One that asks a question. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. One One that asks for a thing 
in order to — Carew. A dunner; one 
that dema 


DEM A’NDERESS®. So th-edod'- dr-ds. n.s. A female 
aintiff, or petitioner. Cotgrave, 
DEMARCA'TION?®, dé-mir-kd/-shin. n. s, [Fr.] 
DEMA'RCH® dé. Pabedan time, old Fr, 
‘ ° a, 8, 
Gait; march; walk, London Journal } 
DEME’AN, d&-méne’. n. 8. A wien; presence ; car- 


7o DEMEANG §, dé-méne’, v. a. [demesner, Norm. 
Fr.] To behave; to carry one's self. South. ‘To 
lessen ; to debase ; tangy arty Shak. To treat; 
to use in a bad manner. 

gf cere ealagy pT a a 314. nes. Carriage ; 


behav . Sidney. 
DEME’ANS, dé-ménz'. n. s. pl. properly demesnes, 
which see. 
DEME’ANURE*, dé-méne’-iire. n. s. Behaviour. 
DE MENCY® dém/-€n-st. n. s. [dementia, Lat.) 


Mad 

To DEME'NTATE §, dé-mén’-thte. v. a. [demento, 
Lat.] To make mad. Burton 

aire INTATES®, dé-mén'-thte. a. Infatuated ;_ in- 


Hammond. 
DEMENTA"TION, 2 a tala n. s. Making 


mad, or frantic! 

DEMERIT, pabtes n, &. [emeritus Lat.] The 
opposite to ‘merit ; ill-deserving. S . Ancient- 
ly the same with merit ; desert. Shakspeare. 

To | DEME'RIT, dé-mér-h. v. a. To deserve blame 

nishment, Shelford 

DEME’RSED§, amt, , or dé-mér’-séd, a. Plung- 

DENE'RSION, dé-mér’-shin. n. s. [demersio, Lat.] 
A Sree "The putting any medicine in a dis- 


DEMESNE. ‘See Drma oT de. (deni, Fi 
-4. inseparoble ic i, Fr. 
Half; one of two equal ane’ Tue word is onl 
used in composition ; a8, demigod, that is, half hu- | 
man, half divine. 
DEMI-CANNON Lowest, A Lad, e= that carries 
a ball of thirty pounds weight. 


Dee CAO! One t that 
irty-two cmap A Lieey t. Bia. 


DEMLCANNON Not the greatest See ‘A ean that 
carries a ball thirty-six pounds weight. Dict 
geno prt of tie lowest Size. A gun that 


a ball nine pounds weight. 
DEMI-CULVERIN Ordinary. A _ that carries 
a ball ten eleven ounces we 
DEMI-CULVERIN Elder Sort. A gun that carries 
a ball twelve pounds eleven ounces weight. Mili- 


Dict. 
Dealt DEVIL, dém/’-4-dév'-vl. n. s, Half a devil. 
pedo ON, dem’ gba n. 8. Partaking of divine 
DEMILLANCE, bein 8 Mie. n.s. A light lance. 


DE MAMMA N, dém/’-é-man. n.s. Halfa man. Knolles. 

DEMLNATURED®, dém-2-nd’ — a. Par- 
half the nature of another animal. Shak. 

DEMT PIE MISES*, ES*, démy-t-prém-t-sta. n. 8. plur, 


DEMI Mt REP, ate brn s (domi, and an abbre- 
= A woman suspected of 
bat not convicted. 
DEM i WOLF, fy n. s. A mongrel dog 
t 
To ER dm’ 


ve move from one ue.» Idemigre, 


DEMIGRA’TIONS, dém-4-gra'-shan. n.s. Change 
of habitation. Cockeram. 
DEMISE; dé-mlze’. n. «. (demise, Fr] Death 5 de- 
teed only of 8 crowns! hebd,or af” the 
porn itself. Blackstone. 
To DEMI/SE$, dé-mize’. v. a. To grant at one’s 
death ; to grant by will. Seif. 
#8 §*, dé-mls’. a. a, [demissus, 


am Lat.] Humble. 
DEAI'SSION, dé-mbsh’-Bn.n. 0. Degradation ; dimi- 

nation of di znity. L 
%, dé-mis'-lé. ad. In an humble manner. 


DEMI'SSL 
Sherwood, 


DE‘MISSORY*. See Dimissory. 

To ore he dé-ml’. v. a. oe, , Lat.] To de- 
press; to ye to let Brown. To sub- 
mit; to humb! 

DEMOCRACY 4, Qeernbiskrfad, n. 5. [Enpoxpa ria] 
dane» Pewee lodged in the collective body 


DE'MOCRAT®. dém’-d-krit, n. s. One‘de- 
DEMO'CRATIST®, dé-mdk’-ri-tist. § voted to de- 


y. Burke. 
DEMOCRA’TICAL, dém-d-krit’-4-kal, 530. 
DEMOCRA‘TICK®*, dém-6-kriit’-ik. ' - 


— fo a popular government ; popular. 


DEMOCRA‘TICALLY®, dém--krit’-¢-kAl-lé. ad. 
In a democratical manner. Algernon Sidney. 
DEMO'CRATY*®, dé-mék’-ri-é. ns. Democracy. 


Burton 
To DEMO/LISH §, dé-mél'-lish. v. a, [demolior, 
Lat.] Ee down buildings; to raze; to de- 


illatson. 
DEMOLISHER, dé-mdl’-lish-Ar, nm. s. One that 
jain down; a destroyer; a layer waste. Bp. 


DEMO LISHMENT®, = ae satan, ns. Ruin; 
destruction, 

DEMOLI'TION, Md) Tbe 590. n. s. The act 
of overthrowing buildings; destruction. Beruwmont 
and Fletcher. 


DE/MON §, dé’-ndn. x. s. ele] A spirit; gen- 
erally an evil spirit; a devil. Me 
wa ng -mén-és. n.s, A pretended female 
ivinity 
DEMONTACA AL, ee he tna 
DEMO'NIACK, dé-ind’ ing to the dev- 
il; devilish, Milton. a 


Milton 
DEMO'NIACK, dé-md/-né-Ak, 505. n. s. One pos- 
sessed by the devil, Bentley, 


a 








DEM 


DEN 


—nd, mive, nér, odt ;—thbe, vib, ball ;—8il ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


DEMONIAN, dé-mé/-né-An. a. Devilish. Milton, 
DEMONOCRACY, dé-md-nbk’-ra-sé, ns, The 
wer of the devil. Dict. 
DEMONO'L ATRY, dé-md-ndl'A-tre, ns. 
pow and Adrpua.] "The worship of the devil. 
Casaubon. 


DEMONO’LOGY, sear 530, n. 5. [tatu 
ae Abyos.] Discourse of the nature of devils. 


— NOMISTs, dé-mbn’-0-mist. n,s. One living 
to the devil. Sir 7’. Herbert. 


vi 


DEMO” OMY®*, dé-mén'--mé. n. s. [dalyor and! 


vépy05.] The dominion of the devil. Sir T. Herbert. 
DE’ MO} SHIP*, dé’-mén-ship. a. s. The state of a 


demon. 
DEMONSTRABLE, dé-mén’-str4-bl.a. That whieh 
may be proved beyond doubt or contradiction, 


ridley. 
DEMONSTRABLENESS*, dé-mén‘-stri-bl-nés. 
n. 8. Capability of demonstration. Clarke. 
yi ra RABLY,dé-mén'-strA-blé. ad. Evident- 
BBs gt ibility of contradiction, Clarendon, 
DEMONST TRATE §, démén/-strite, 91, v. a. 
Lat.) To prove with the highest de- 
of cortalaay. Tillotson 
: ONSTRA'TION, dém-mbn-strA'-shiin. 530. 


ns. The highest degree of deducible or — 
evidence. Hooker. Indubitable evden of the 
senses or reason. Tillotson. 


DEMONSTRATIVE, dé-mén‘-stri-iv. a. Having 
the power of demonstration. Hooker. Having the 
power of expressing clearly and certainly. Dry- 


den. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY, dé-mén’-surd-tlv-lé, ad, 
With evidence not to be o or doubted. Sonth. 
Clearly ; plainly; with y seloee knowledge. Brown. 

DEMONSTRA’ TOR, -sirh'-tar, n. s. One 
that proves; one that yiscony one that demon- 
strates. Smith 

Ky The accent on the penultimate syllable of thie word 
seems appropriated to one whoo ce it is to demon- 
strate or exhibit any partof philosophy: when it mere- 
ly means one woo cemonatrates any enn a neral, the | 
accent is on the same ay..able as the ver WwW. 

prot Congdon neidc a ee 512, a. 
Having the tendency to de 

DEMO ALIZA’TION®, ibe AL bn, ns. 


Destruction of m 
To DEMO/RALIZE $*, de- meal ze. r.u. To de- 
stroy morals and moral feeling. Crit. Rer. 
it DEMU' rare E§*, dé-miilse’. v. a. [demulceo, Lat.] 
To soothe cify. Sir_T’. Elyot. Ob. T 
DEMU TLCENT. dié-mal’-s2nt. a. Soflening ; molti- 
fyin, Arbuthnot. 
sh MU'R6, dé-mitr’. vem, 


} areayat .] To de- 
- a process in law by doubts ond Baha 
Walton. To pause in uncertainty ; esitate. 


wd. ‘To doubt; to have pr Bg Beniley. 
To DEMU'R, dé-miar’. v. a. To doubt of. Milton. 
oye. dé-mar’. n. s, Doubt; hesitation, Abp, 


DEMURE, dé-mtre’. a. [des maeurs, Fr.] Sober ; 
decent Spenser. Grave ; affectedly modest, Shak. 
To DEMU RE, dé-mire’. v. n. To look with an af- 


fected modesty, Shakspeare. 
DEMU'RELY, *e-mitre’- i. ad, With affected sand: 
yd. with pretended gravity. Shak. Solemnly, 


DEMU RENE ESS, dé-mire’-nés. n. s. Modesty; so- 
berness, Sidney. Affected modesty; pretended 

avity. Sonth, 

DEMU’RRAGE, dé-mir-ridje. n. s. An allowance 
m by —— to masters of ships, for their 

stay in A port beyond the time appointed. 

DEMU'RRER, Ob ahe-Ae, 98. n.s. A kind of — 
= @ point of difficulty in an action, Cowel. One 

uses in uacertainty. Voung. 

DEM '@, dé-mi. n. 8. [demi, Fr Ai A term relating to 
the size of per; as, demy, ted ium, royal, or 
large; of which the rgd is the smallest. ‘The || 
name of a ae half fellow, at Magdalen 


College, Oxi 


| DEN $, dén. n.s, [ben, Sax.) A cavern or hol- 
ear runuin with a small obliquity under ground, 
’ Hooker. he cave of a wild beast, Shak. Den, 
the termination of a local name, may signify either 

a valley or a woody place, Gibson, 


To DEN®, dén. von. To dwell as in a den. Cham- 
bers 


DE'NARY®, dén‘-A-r4. nn. s. caren Lat} The 
number of ten. Sir Keneli 
|| To DENA/TIONALIZE®, age eh iy -fin-fl-lze. vu, 
tea take away national rights. Declaration of ti 
rince Regent of G fr. Brit. and Iref. Jan. 1873. 
Dr: NA‘Y®. dé-na/. n.s. Denial ; refusal, Shakspeary 
Fe. bess A'Y 4, Th “na, v. a, [deneszo, Lat.] To deny, 


Uh. 
beni DROT OGY, dan-drdl’-1d-j4. 518. n.s. [dérdpor 
a} The natural history of trees. 
nD DE‘NEGATE §*, dén'-¢-gite. v.a, [denego, Lat.] 
To deny. Cackerass, Ob. 

DENEGA'TION®, , dén-d-gh'-shdn. ns. A denying, 

ger olor A dé-ni’-A-bl. a. That which may be 
denied. Brown. 

DENIAL, dé-nl’-Al. n. s. Negation; the contrary to 
affirmation. ge os) the contrary to confes- 
ee Sidney, Refusal ; the coutrary to nt. 

Shak. ee ee ; the ny to ockavebedg 
ivent of adherence 

DENIER, dé-nl-tr. a n.s, A contradicter; an 
opponent, Watts. A disowner. Bacon. <A re- 

fuser. King Charles. 

DENIE'R, dé-nére’. n, s, [denarias, Lat.) A small 

denomination of a money ; the twelfth part 





of a sous, Shuks, 
To DE'NIGRATES, dén'-grite, or dé-al-grhte. 
via. , Lat.) To blacken, Brown. 


fOr Al! our leiteouvenhate: except Dr. Johnson, accent 

this word on the second syllable. Placing the accent 

on the first ie undoubtedly conformable to a very pre 

ie analogy of our language. 503, But all wordy 

derived from ‘tin words, retaining the sate number 

of syllables, seem to retain the accent of their original. 

503, (4) Thus, to denigrate has the accent on the ., 

| because that letter is long, and has the accent in den: 

akg i and to emigrate has the accent on the first ay!- 

ble, because in emigro the same letter is short, and 

the accent is on the antepenultimate,—Sce Anietare 
and Coacee vate, 

}| Ina former edition of this [Walker's] dictionary I follow 
ed the general voice of all our orthoépiets, except Dr 
Johnson, without recollecting that the i inthe Latin 
deaigro might be pronounced either i or short; 
and that, when this is the case, we geverally adopt the 
short sound in words derived from that language: and 
as this short sound is more agreeable to the analogy of 
our own language, Dr. Johnson’ 's accentuation seems to 
be preferable. 


ina? bre a gl dén-d-gra’-shan. n. s. A black- 
DENIEATION, jiiend-ab’shdn, m., The at of 


enfranchising 
DE'NIZEN $-, 9 are 103, } n.s. [dinasddyn, 
DE'NISON §, = 170, a man of the 


city, or dinesydd, free of as city, Welsh.] A free- 
i one cufranchised; a stranger made free. 


To DEN NIZEN, dén’-¢-zn. v. a. To enfranchise. 
DENOMINABLE, dé-nbm'4-nd-bl, a. That may 


be n Brown 
as DENG’ MINATE$, dé-nd 


ném’-é-ndte. v. a. — 
no, Lat.) To name; to give a name to. Hooker. 
DENOMI A’TION, ss -pa’-shin. ma. A 
name Spense: 


Sere to a thing 
DENO’} INATIVE, décubun-2-nd- tiv. a, That which 
gives aname, That which obtains a distinct ap- 
tlation. Cocker 
DE -NOMINATOR, dé-né dé-ném'-4-nd-tir. 521. n.s. The 
ver of a nai 
DENOMINA’TOR ofa fa Fraction, is the number below 
the line, showing the nature and qu may ong A y of the parts 
which any integer is su divided into. 
DENO'TABLE®, dé-nd/-t4-bl, a. Capable of being 
| marked. Sir T° Brown. 
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To DE'NOTATE*. See Jo Denote. | To DEO'PPILATE$, dé-p'- 





-plslite. a. [de and 


DENOTA’TION, dén-6-ti'-shdn. n.s. The act of ) oppo, Lat} To clear a pa sage ; to free from ob- 


. denoting. Hammond. 
| DENOT. ATIVE én hv. Having the power DEOPPILA'TION, dé-Sp- 


Cotgrave. ing ——_) “rein 
To DENOTES dé-néte’. v. a. - [denoto, Lat.] To tal 
mark ; to be a sign of; to betoken, Shakspeare. DEO! IL TIVE rde-bp- -pe- 
DENOTEMEN , dé-ndte’-mént, n. 3. Sign; indi- 


pepe oy n.s. Clear- 
hat obstructs the 


ti-tiv. a. Deobstruent. 


_DEORDINA‘TION®, dé-drodé-n¥’-shd. ns. [de and 


DE ENOUEMENT VT*, dé-ndi'-mdng’. ns. agg (Ai ordinatio, Lat.] Disorder. Dr, Ranley. 


hy discovery of the plot of a drama. 
culor, Lat.] To kiss. C “ockeram 


To DEOSCULATE(*, dé-ds'-ka- tates v.a. [deos- 


To » DENOUNCE §, dé-ndinse’, * Bet DEOSCULA’TION, de-bs-ki-ld’-shdn, n.s, Kissing. 


Lat.] To threaten by lanation. 
pt Wa by some outward sign. we | | To SDEPA INT S, dé-phnt’, v. 
information ENT, to accuse B blielly. vs 3 to paint. Spenser. 
Dem yU aor 
t of proclaiming ‘any menace, 


aA be, alee Lanett, Fr.] To 


eres. 


dé-nddnse’ —- n. &. e| pEPATS cab a, ree “tar. aay ‘. pe painter, G. 


pENOU! ‘CER, dé-ndin’-sdr, n, s, iGuctas holies ToD POEPATE RT $, “ible? ve a. (depart, F Fr.) To go 
some menace. Milton away from a place, Susanna, desist from a 


DENSE$, déuse. *, fob , Lat.] Close ; compact ; ag va 2 Kings. fobs ia; i rish, 2 Esd. 


3 to revolt ; to a sah, To de- 


. Todie; tode- 


aching to soli 
D EASITY, a n’ pres gd n.s. Closeness; compactness. || sist from a ‘resolution. Clarendon 
Newton. ' cease. Gen. To part with. She 


DENT®, déat. n.s. A stroke or blow. See Dist. 
DEIN’ TALS, dén’-tal. @. [dentalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
the teeth. —— {fa grammar.] Pronounced . 
lly b pod the agency of the teeth, Bacon. ‘Tol DEPARTS, mot ra. 
DE NTAL, ‘til. n. 4. A small shell fish. Wood- separate ; to part, Sal 
bute. Liber Feativalis. 


To DEPA/RT, dé-part’, v. a. 
a 


To leave the wor 


To quit; to leave. B. 
id. Communion 


iy ee Be ae 


DE/NTED®, dén’-t&d. a. (denté, Fr.] Notched. Bar- || DEPA‘ ro di-part’. n.s. The act of going away. 


Spenser. ‘Death. Shak. (Ww 


ith chymists.] An ope- 


ret. 
DENTE'LLI, dén-&’-1t. mn. s, [Ttal.] Modillons.|) ration so named, because the perme silver are 





crecaater 
DENTICULA’‘TION, dén-tik-d-lh’-shdu. n. s. [den- 


gag or divided from gold, or other metal. Ba- 


ticulatus, Lat.) ‘The state of rae set with small |) DEPARTER, dé. -par’-tdr. n.s. One that refines 


— = as resembling teeth, like those |) metals by separation, 


| DEPA/RTING?, dé-pdrt'-ing. n, s. A going away. 


DENTI CULATED, dén-tik’-b-la-téd. a, Set with Heb. Separation. Shakspeare 
small teeth. | DEP: A'RTMENT, dé-part’ nen ty n.s. Separate al- 
* DE'NTIPRICE, dén’-té-fris. 142, nm. s. [dens and!) loument; province or business assigned to a partic- 


Srica, - JA powder made to scour the teeth. 3B. ular person. Arinuthnot, A 


diviswn or extent of 


under the same jurisdiction. Gutluvie. 


count 
he DENTISE, y die tias'. v.a. To have the teeth re- |) DEPARTME: cblalear gh 


ca ee 


Bocon ho ie vince, 
DENTIST® dén’-tIst, n.s. One who professes to heal DEBS 'RTURE dé-par he hi io me we A bd 
the diseases of the teeth. | away. Shak. Death; deccase 
DENTITION, dén-tish’-dn, n.s. Breeding the teeth. |) saking ; an abandoning. Tas 


The time at which children’s teeth are bred. Smith. DEP CENT, Ce Stat. 
To DENU'DATE §, dé-nt’-dite. [See To Dent-| To DEPA’STURES, dé-pis’- 


a. Feeding 
shire. #0. [depaseor, 


ease) v,a. [denudo, Lat.] ‘To divest; to strip. _ To eat up; to consume by feeding upon ‘jt. 


monn . 
DENUDA'TION, dén-nd-~th’-shdn, 527. n. 3. sind T EPA'STURE®, dé-pas’~ 


share. v.n. To feed; 


7 or making naked Bp. Hall. Boy Blackstone 
SNU'DE, dé-niide’. r, a To strip. K. Charles. 1% EPAU'PERATE, dé-phw'-pér-lie. v.a. [de- 
To DENU'NCIATE §*, dé-ndin'-shé-dte. rv. a. [de- || me Lat.] To make peor ; to empoverish, 


nuncio, 
DENUNCIAMMION. dé-niu-shé-A'-shin, ns. The DEMECTIBLE, yt ais a. [deperto, Lat.] 


‘o denounce ; to threaten, Burke, 


= of denouncing, Ward, Puvlication ; sanction. ough 5 clammy 
abepeare 7 DEPEING ep b 
DENU IATOR, dé-nidin-shé-d/-tdr. ns. He that || depaint; to paint, S 
pees an er threat, a" that lays an information 
‘ainst anot ylif 
To DENY $, deal ta, : [dewge, Lat.) To contra- 
diet ; — to affirm. To contradict an accusa- 
tion. 
disown. Joshua. ‘To renounce ; to disregard, Sprat. 
pe a ry TRUCT §, dé-db-strike. va. [deob- 
To clear from impediments. More. 
DEORSTR TENT, déb'-stri-Ant. a. [deobstrnens, 


Corkeram 





hy some pated cause, 


a. [depeindre, Fr.] To 


DEPECULA'TION®, dé-peke-belb’-shiin, ns. [de 
peeulatio, Lat.] A robbing of the common 


To DE Pir’ ND¥, depend’. v.n. [dependeo, Lat.] To 
To refuse ; not to grant. Shak. To!) hang from. Dryden. ‘To be ina state influenced 
| To be in a state of de- 
pendence. Shak. ‘To be connected with any thing, 
| as with its cause. Rogers, To be in suspense. Jia- 

| com. To be fixed with attention. D. 


a? Having the medicinal power to resolve vis- |) To DEPE/ND 1 To rely on. Clarendon. 


ities, or to o the animal passages. Arhuthnot.)) DEPE’NDANCE, dé 


n. s. The state 


” DEOBSTRUENTS, dé-b/-str-fnt, ns, A medi- |) DEPE NDANCY Sh rte shee of hanging down 


cine that has the power to resolve a or to 
open the animal passages, Bp. Berkel: 


ag a f rhs igi Something hanging upon anoth- 
Concatenation ; connexion. 


DE'ODAND, dé’-d-dand, 2.8. [Deo danse, Lat.] | Tle being at the disposal or under the sove- 


A thing given or forfeited to God for the pacifying | reignty of another, Tillotson. 


of his wrath, in ease of any misfortune, by which any | sons of which any man has 


The things or per- 
‘he domialon ar Lead 


Christian comes to a violent end, without the fault}; sal. Heron. Reliance ; trust ; confidence. r. 
of any reasonable creature. Cowel. DEPENDANT, dé-pén’ ~ifint. a. Hanging down. 
; To DEONERATE®, aie aia v.a. [deonero,) Relating to something previous. In the power of 


Lat.] To unload. Cockeram !\ another. Looker. 


DEP DEP 
—nd, ube, alk. eae rnb j—tbe, 1a tab, bal ball ;—8il ;—padind ;—¢ i—pddind | i—thin, THis. 


DEPE/‘NDANT, piggy we ob n. s: Ope who lives in Rance * dé-pd/-nént. a. “Applied to particular 
) verbs in Latin. 
Bieler! iaphudiae nes. A thing or 179.0) say bork i eal dé-pdp’-d-lite. roa, [depep- 
DEPENDENCY, eta caaeeak nat the |, le 5 to lay waste anes 
disposal or discretion of another. © State of |, TDi DEPO: UL AEs pp Hite. vin. ‘To be- 
being subordinate. Shak. That which’ is not prin |) come dis 
; that which is subordinate. code Concate- | DEPOPU UUION a dé-pop-i-th’-shin ns. The 
nation ; connexion. Shak, Relation of any thing |, act of un pli ; havock ; waste. Sir T. Elnot. 
lo anteer. Bared. ‘Tru; reliance) coskdenct ||DECOPULATOR, apby-eikair: s21, 0A 


| dis ler; a waster o inhabited countries, Fud- 
DEPENDENT, dé-péa'-déét. a. Hanging down. | be, = rem ma 


| To o DEPORT’, dé-port’, v. of apraih Fr] To 
DEPENDENT, Lpaiktprs n.s. One subordi- to demean ; to Mebane: Hai! 
isposal of another. Ro, EPO wer | detail nig. Densanpir | graes'of'at: 
DEPE NDER, Mian 98. ns. A dependant, unde ; deportunent, Milton 
‘DEPORTA ‘TION, dép-Or-th’-shdn. nos. [deporte 
DEPE’ DITELY®, heat erSiinstig ad, [deperditus,) tio, Lat.) ‘I Transportation ; 3 exile into a remute part 
Lat.) Ina lost or ruined manuer. Dean Ki of the dominion. Exile in general, Ay/iffe. 
DEPERDI'TION, déppérdal fn, 527, 3. Loss;|| DEPORTMENT, dé-pbrt-méut. 512.11 i. [deporte 


ment, Beil Conduct ee Worttun, De- 
To DEPHLEGM §, dé-flém’, 389. 


To eg hel E'GMATE 4, dé- Sg eats «nate, as pEPOSARI Ee dé- Sepak bl. a, Capable of being 
mo, low Lat. tp clear from p taken away, 
a pi irons “TION, déf-flég-ma ‘sha, Wee: Reape donate dé-pé-zAl. n. s. The act of depriving 
operation which takes away from the shlegm ince of sovereignty. Fox 
any spo 8 fluid by repeated distillation. To EPO'SE 6, dé-pdze fra.  (depover . Fr.) To lay 
DEPH ptyehog bai 4 ered nés. na. The || down; to a ag to let fall. Woodward. ‘To de- 
igen ek aor from a throne or high station. Shakspeure, 
To D vers. depikt ra. cone deta, ‘o take away; to divest, Shak, ‘To lay aside, 
pe pas to portray. Be pes Taylor. de . ‘To lay up asa security. ‘lo give testi- 











Ss 


| mony; to attest. - Toexamine apy one on 
tot > DEPICT URE®, ol aes shire, va. To repre-|| _ his oath. Si % 
in colours | To ve gata ~pae’. vo. n. To bear witness. Sul- 
TaD DE iLATE ye, yay -b-the. v.a, [depilo, Lat.] 

Il off hair. Cockeram, DEPORERS, dé-pd’-2fir. m, s. One who deposes or 


DEPILA TION’, dép’-é-lA’-shilo. n.s. A pulling off b degrades another from a high station, Denenant. 


the Li ELO SINGS, dé-pd'-zing. n.s. The act of dethron- 
DERILATO _ ab. pi Hi-tdr-é, n.s, Any ointment, gf 

ich takes away hair. Cotgrave. To EPOSITS, dé-pdz'-it. v, a. [ele, mga Lat.} 

DEPILATOWY®, d dé-pil'-H-tdr-¢. «. Taking away || To lay up ;1o lodge in any place. Gurti. ‘To tay 





the hair. C: | upasa ae » or security. ‘fo place at interest. 
DE/PILOUS, dé-pb-lis. bs Bidet ze hair. ee | aside. Smuth. 
DEPLANTA‘T IN th’-shan. n. ag DE “OST. “dbpia k. 154. n.s. Any thing commit- 
thoy a pepe the bed, | ted to the care of another. Burke. A pledge; a 
piPih ION, b-<hdn n. 8. [depleo, bt \ Fad Pownall The state of a thing pawned or 
in 
DEPLORABLE, dt deepldt rhb, a. Lamentable ; de- EPOSt pStrAny, lor] werk nde 5)2. n.s. ee 
or causing ag onto a dismal ; ‘sad. as Nar is! 
Clarendon. In a more lax sense, contemptible ; DEPOSI IN Pega ns. Py lagee ‘wside. 
DEP PRABLENESS, srh-blends. n.2, ‘The || DEPOSPTION, dk sg Pata ns. The act of 


state of bei givi blick tesumony. Sir K. Dighy. ‘The act 
— ABLY ley Tepe ble ad, Lamentably ; |! of deeraing a prince rom sovereignty. ‘ 


Sonth. canon law. position 
DEPLORATE. d fot ef a o. 4. [et To Dexi-|, fies a solemn depriving ae a om of bie Pes sgn 
OR ger dép-ld-rk chan, 530. n.s, De- pirostrony, Soe n.s. The place 


7) DEBLO/E}, deplbre’- var 
0D LO/RE}, dé-plire’ v. a. wre To pipostr nag pear nt. (Lat.] That 
to bewail ; to mourn ; eh is intra ra apr pe posit. 
amentably. 


lament ; 
DEPLOREDLY®, dé-plo’-rdele. Wesein 

ce Cr DEPOT*, iat he - e. (Fr.] A place, in which 
LO‘REMENT* stadia: n.s. A weep- stores are deposited the use of an army, British 


a lamenti Critick, 
pEpi LORER, parce age ns. A lamenter ; a|j/ DEPRAVA/TION, dép-ri-va'-shén. 530. n.s. The 
act of making any thing bad; corruption, Swi/i. 
To DEPLO ¥*, dé-pldé’, rv. a, , Fr.] To Degeeareny LAEANSy: South, Defamation; cen- 


a ria Wit, & Gee oe , when the cert mye 
dean se To DEPRA’ £6, dé-prive’. v.a. [de;» ave, a a 


DEPLUMA'TION, ON ep hd S27. ns. a Rigs to 1 ee to contaminate. J 
ing off the feathers, Cofgrure, [In surgery.) A 3 to defame. Barret. ‘ 
swelling of the eyelids, accompanied ag the fall || DEPRAVEDLY*, dey d-prk -l ad. Corruptedly , 
of the hairs from the . Phill in a vitiated manner 

To DEPLUME §, | . ta. [de ee pluma, DEPRAVEDNESS, {véd-nés, n.s. Corrup- 


Lat] To strip of its 
To DEPONE). dé-pdne’. v, a. depen, Lat.) To DEAN ier dé-prive/-méat. ns, A viliated 
lay das 0s paces x eos 7 To risk upon VER ae; Brown. 
the success of ure DEPRAYVE dé-pra’-var. n.s. A corrupter, Bean- 
DEPO'NENT, dé-pd’-nént. 503. n. s. One that depo- 
Freee Lr evidence ; a witness. DEPRA'VING®, dé-pra’-ving. n.¢, Traducing or 
- Ted doplnews : pda as have no saveree voice jan, Act for the Uniformity of Common 
rayer 
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DEPRANEE, TE, erty +e. 511. n. s, Corruption ; 


To DE PRECATES dép’- eré-kie. 91. va. oe 
cor, Lat beg off; Heo deliverance from ; 
‘oi 


avert by Headed tbe implore mercy O 


Prior. 
DEFRECA'TION, p aDagg ¢ sartmegee? n.s. Prayer 
partion Be ee An 


DE’ eee cate Sekth ih 


DE'PRECA‘TORY, tlw gy ae -pré-kA-tdr-¢ 


pivPiticaT bina Say eh ate, n.s. One that averts 

evi its 

To DEPRE'CIATE §, dé-pré’-shé-dte. 91. v. a. (de- 
ert Lat.] To bring a thing down to a lower 


To ondervalu 
D PRECLA’TION®, dg peta i. nm. 8, Bn. 
rept the worth or _ 
FPREDATES, dé i v. wr 
“ae, 5m To rob; “rs spoil ; to de- 


DEPREDATION aeata: “shin. n.s. A rob-, 
bing 5 } @ spoiling. Voracity ; waste. Ba- 


DEPREDATOR, dép’-pré-di-tdr. 521. 2.8. A rob- 


ber; a 
To DEPRELEND/, -hénd’. v. a. [depre 
hendo, Lat.] To 4, dtp-pre- fo take el atl 
Hooker. 'T'o discover ; to find out a thing. Bacon. 
To DEPREHE'ND*, dép-pré-bénd’. v. n.To dis- 


DEPREHENSIBLE E, dép-pré-han’-st-bl. a. That 
may be og That may be understood, or dis- 


covered. Sir 

DEPRENE NSIBLENESS, dép-pré-hén'-sé-bl-nds. 
or bleness of ing caught. ore Guclighlonsa 
DEPRE! E-NSION rp hy a, n.s. A catch- 
To DEPRESS) dbprbd eta Lcpresnas ot depe| 
va, lepri- 
mo, Lat.) ‘To press, or thrust down. Milton. To! 
let fall ; to let own. Newton. To humble ; to de- 

ect ; to sink. 

DEPRE'SSION, ped -in, n.s. The act of press- 
gp ly Wotton. The sinki or falling in of a 
surface. Boyle. The act of humbling ; abasement. 

DEPRESSION of an equation, is the bring- 
ing of it into lower and more simple terms by divis- 
ion. Dict, Depression o cow. Js the ce 
of a star from the horizon 

DEPREESIVE?, dé-prés'-siv. a. a. Lowering. Thom- 


DEPR OR, dé-prés’-siir, 166. n. 5s. He that 


51 2 That 
serves to 





Abp. Usher, An oppressor. 
DEPRI R, dé-prés’-sd, ns. A term giv yen to 
sev ae of whieh tn whose action is to de- 
whic! adhere, 
piPRiMeN, ee fa [deprimens, Lat.] 


An spe applied eof he agi nc 
4 ona t is lo 

Mm: 
DEPRIVABLE®, dé-pri’-va-bl. a. Liable to depri- 


DEPRIVATION, fe fpr jeo bigs tte n.s. The 


priv a'r0N, dlp-pré-vi'-abin. 8 n. 8. x [inlaw 

when a clergyman is deprived, or from 

Pris” for any matter in fact or law. 
ToD 


EPRI'VE§, dé-prlve’. v.a. [de and privo, Lat.) | 
To bereave one of a . Job. To hinder; to! 
debar a. Milton. ‘To release; to free | 

sein out of an office. 

DE RI'VEME! T*, dé-prive’-méut. n.s, ‘The state 


perit'ten, dé-pr¥-vir, n.s, That which takes 
porn or bereaves. Cortona ak 

, dbpth. nis. [diupith, pness. 

Bacon. place; not a shoal. Diydow The 

dB a gulf of infinite profundity. Proverds, 

middle or tof a seasdy. Denham, Ab- 

struseness 5 obscurty. Addison, Sagacity. South. | 











—Derta of a ‘on or battalion, is the number 
of men in the file. Military 
To DE'PTHEN, “dép’-thn. 103. v.a. To deepen, 


To DEPU'CELATE »dé-pil’-sé-lite, v. a. “Bit 
Fr.) ‘To detlour ; to bereave of Tally depute 
— EPU'LSE $*, dé-palse’, v.a. (aipalle 
To drive away. Cockeram 
DEPt ‘LSION, V-ahdn. 177.n. 8. A ae or 
thrustir ay, 
DEPULSO dba cobe. 440. a. Putting away ; 


ry DE EVURATES, -t-rite. 91. v.a. [depurer, 
J To purify 3, pn Boyle, 

DE RATE, dé /ah-rhte, 503, a. Cleansed. Pure; 

set coma Glanville. 

DEPURA’TION, ‘dép-i- ri’-shin, n.s, Separating 
the "the impure part. Brown. The 
cleansing of a wound ag oh gure 

To DEPU'RE, ~al Fr.] To 
—— Haces. yg wy Had, Be 


DEPU U'RG ATORY*, eh al lee a. Having 
wer to 

D PUTATION, 38 dépeivth’-shdn, 1.8. Eh act of de- 
iting or sending away with @ special commission. 


To 2 DEPUTES, dd-pite’. : he [demnter, Fr.] To 
a special commission. Roscommon, 
DEPUTY, dap’ tite. n. &. [depaité, Fr.] A lieuten- 
ant; a vicero Tage appointed to govern or act in- 
stead of anot Any one that transacts 
business for cae. gp 
This word is frequently mispronounced even 
hota There is a proseneee I in the p to milion into 
its nearest relation 6, which makes us often bear this 
word as if written debbuty. A 
- Re tgenceardanla! be dé-kwan’-té-thte. va. [de 
nd quantitas, Lat.] To diminish the quantity of. 


Breas 
ape a a ies east ng of names of 
enerally derived ig bog Dl a wild 
post, ‘anioes th the place stands u a river; for 
ay it may be from the British » Le. Water. 
Gibson's Camden. 
To DERA'CINATE, dé-ras’-sé-nate. v. a. [deraciner, 
at Be To pluck or tear up by the root hb 
MRT ze MAGN jo destroy ; lo TCU iananin, “ 
ERA'I or 
To DERA‘IN§, Y f adrine! * ed ota 
to po mags Blount. To disorder; to tum: out 


Diet. 
DERA IGNMENT, ns. The 
DERA/INMENT, £ dé-rine’-mént. } "Stor dee 


. A disordering or turning out 


rai or provin 
io em — of profession; a departure 


of course. 
out of reli — 
Bis DERA'NGE §#, dé-rinje’. v.a. [di eit 
Fr.] To turn out of the proper course; 10 


Buri 

DERANGEMENT®, dé-rhnje’-mént. n.s. Disorder; 

ae of mind, or intellect. Ruffhead. 

pray der’, ns. (desrayer, Fr.) Tunvult ; 
order ; noise ; merriment ; jollity ; so toes | ho 

ma — va, [Depian, Sax.) To hort. 

nee 

DE dére. a. Hurtful. 

DE REL, ICT®, dér’-2-f kt, a (derelictus, Lat.) Wil 
fully relinquished. Sir P,P. 

DERELICTION, derd-jik’-shan, ne. The act of 
ae = leaving. Bp. Taylor. The state of 


nia 
Revers “TS. wheels. nm, 8, pl. ps law a) Coeds 
OE ally throws ia or ~ vishe 
To DERUDE §, dé-ride’. erdaeo, se } To 
laugh at; to pb Tooker. 
_ ‘DER, a ‘Wen ns. A mocker ; a scoff- 
Weolton, 3a a 
DERIDINGLY*, pre “ding-lé. ad. In a jeering 
manner, Bp, Reynolds 
DERISION, Vaeerizh’ -in, n.s, The act of deriding 
or laughing at. ant er scorn. Jer 


--_ > >» DS 


DES 


DES 


—nb, move, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tib, ball ON ;—péand ;—thin, Tris. 


DERYEAVE, dé-r¥-sv. 428. a. ” Mocking ; scofling. | 


DERTSIVELY®, Gt tet, ad. 19 a contemptuous 
manner. Sir 7°. Herbe 
DERWSORY, dder¥-stir. 429, 512. a. Mocking; 


ME esbury. 
ERPVABLE, ‘dé-ri'-vi-bl. a. Attainable by right 
Mf descent or derivation South. ducible: as, 
from a cause, Wilkins 
To o BE RIV ATE dér’-d-vate. va. To derive | 
Halot. Ob. T. | 


DERIVAT ION, dér-d-vA'-shan. 530. nos. A drain- 
a Sncbaenegt a turning of its course, Burnet, [In 
mmar.] The tracing a word from its original. | 

ie The trays of any thing from its) 
iemoar poe one 


{In me gery ] The drawing of a 
of the body to another. 

aga The thing deduced or derived, Glan- 
DERIVATIVE, dé-riv’-A-iv. a. Derived or taken 
DERIVATIVE, dé-riv'-4-tiv, 157. ns, The thing or 


word derived or taken from another, Shakspeare. 
DERIVATIVELY, Kati -A-tiv-lé. ad. In a de- 


T » DERIVES, ig od va. [derivo, Lat.] To turn 
the course of water from its channel. Souwh. To 
deduce : as, from a root, from a cause. Boyle. 'To 
communicate to another, as from the origin and 











DESCA’ NTING*, dés-kant’ Ing. n. &. 
conjecture; cuess, Burnet. 

To DESCE: ND$, dé-s@nd’. vm. [descemdo, Lat.J 
To go downwards, Matthew, ‘To come down ; to 
arrive at one place from another. 1 Sum. xxvi, 


Remark ; 


To come suddenly or violently, Pope, ‘To go 
down, ina figurative sense. Milton. To make an 
invasion, Dryden, ‘To proceed as from an origin- 
al; to be derived from. Collier. ‘To fall in order 


of inheritance to a successor. Locke. ‘T'o extend a 
ae —_ geueral to particular considerations, 


Decay of 
To DESCE: NB. dé-sénd’. va. To walk downward, 


Milton 

DESC E/NDANT, dé-sén!-dint. nos. The offspring 
of an ancestor. Bacon. 

DESCENDENT, dé-séu’-dént. a. Falling; sinking ; 


a ling. Ray. ge from another, as 
an or or ancestor. 
DESCE 


Pope 
\DIBL LITY*, b-sdnd-d-biV' e418, 2,4, Con- 
formity to the rules of descent. Blackstone. 
DESCE'NDIBLE, dé-sén/-dé-bi. a, Suck as may be 
descended. Transmissible by inheritance. F 
DESCE/NSION, dé-sén’-shdn, n.s. Going down- 
wards ; descent. A declension; @ ation. 
Shak. [ln astronomy.) Right ‘dewension is the 
arch of the equator, which deveonde with the sigu 
or — below the horizon of a direct sphere, Orza- 


source, Hooker, To receive by transmission, De- DESC E/NSIONAL, dé-séu'-shdn-al, a. Relating to 


b gxorer pyre to by descent of 

to diffuse graduall 

Davie [In Guna 
reemvood, 


Sido Fete Fou, To spread 


from one aes to another. 

‘To trace a word from its ori 

To DERIVE, ch ose n. To cone noms 40 owe 

Prior, To descend from, Shakspeare. 

DERIVER. Gh-rlve’-r, ns. One that draws or 
fetches, as ‘from the source or rinciple. South. 

DESEE, Hex. a. a. Teenage, n,& Sax] 8 Sad; solitary, More. 


DE'RNFUL*, eel, Sec a. sere Briyskett. Ob. 


yo 

DERNIER, dérn-yhre’. a. Last. Ayliffe. It isa 
snare French word, used only in the p dernier 
resort. 

DE’RNLY®, dém’-lé. ad. Mournfally; anxiously. | 


ae "$e 

To DE/ROGATE §, dér’-d-gite. v. a. [derago, Lat.] 
To do an act so far contrary to a law or custom, 
as to diminish its —— extent. Hale. To dispar- 


to minish. 
Tebimouate, dar te. vin. To detract; 
lessen reputation. To degenerate. 


age ATE, dir'-ghte 91. a. Degraded ; dam- 
D oo meme tli en , dar’-d-ghte-lé, Pe Poe a manner 


lessens 
DEROGATION, Nn dér-b gi ann, Bo. ao, Tee eet 
of weakeni 


ng or restraining a former law or con- 

tract. Bacon, gh ems oy detraction. Hooker. 

DEROGATIVE, Aird ly a. Detracting; less- 
honour of. Ob. J. 

DEROGATORILY, ta bt ad. In a 

DEROGATORINESS, dé-rdg’ -A-tir-d-nés, n. 8. 


The act of One ee 
DEROGATOR dé-rbg’-A-tdr-#. 512, @. 39 
— that lessens the rof; dishonourab’ 


DEV HIRING deo. a, [Deappan, Sax.] Daring. 
DE/RVIS, dér’-vis, n.s. A Turkish priest, or monk. 


DE/RART*. Seo Desenr. 
a sare das/-kAnt. = nm. 5. Lag > old ys. 
song or tune composed a . is- 
een) a 3 a disquisition Fa 
into divisions or heads, Si 
To * DE'SCANT, das-kdnt’, ven. ‘To sing in rts 5 
to run @ division or variety upon nites. ‘To dis- 


course at large; to make speeches. Shoksperre. 


descent. 
DESCE'NSIVE®, dé-sén’-siv, a. Descending; hav- 
FP Pi to descend. Sherwood. 
E/NT, dé-sént’. n.s. The act of passing from 
a higher to a lower place. Blackmore. Pro 
downwards. Locke, Obliquity ; inclination. Wood- 
- Lowest place. § Degradation. 
Milton. Invasion; hostile entrance into a king- 
dom. Wotton, T ransmission of theo 3 by suc- 


cession and inheritance. Locke, ‘The state of pro- 
ceeding an original or nitor. Atterbury. 
inheritors. 


Birth; extraction. Shak, 
tom A single step in the scale of genvalegy. 


Milton, 
~ Hooker. A rank in the scale of subordination. 


Milton 

To DESCRIBE §, dé-skrlbe’. v.a, [describo, Lat. ] 
To delineate ; to mark out. Dryden. ‘To mark hes 
any one fa At the mention of its properties, Shak, 
To di te into proper a isions. Joshau. 


To define in a Jax manner. 
—e dé-skri'-bar. n. s. 


pESCRi ER, dé-skri’-dr. 98. 
a detecter, Crashaw. 


eg that describes. 
n.5. A discoverer ; 


DESCRIPTION, dé-skrip/-shiin, n. sie act of 
delineating or expressing any thing ible 
ries. Gregory sentence or vA pg 


prope 
hich thi ileseribed. 
fest” a "fhe quai Cee in 


DESCKP Vere, fe-skrlp’ lv. 157. a. one," 
any thi by Vie d tible qualities. Looker-On 
To DESCRI'VE* rive’. v.a, [deserivere, Ital.] 
To describe. Bp, Fisher. Ob. 
To DESCRY ’§, desk? va. {descrier, Fr. by ive 
rye deg any thing sudden! carted 
ys out at a distance. Bhekopeare. To detect ; 
be out any 2g ieproneorcyy Wotton. 'To dis- 
cover; to perceive hy the eye. Spenser. 
DESCRY’, dé-skr¥. n. s. Discovery ; thing discover- 


ed, Shi 
To DE/SECRATES, dés’-sd-krite. v. a. desacro, 
tings one from the purpose to which any 

Ee emeens © ey a ree 
DESECIEATION, dés-sh-krh’-shiin, n.s. The abo- 

consecration. Parnell. 

DESERT déz'-ért. n.s. A wilderness ; solitude. 
peseRT, déz!-art, a. Wild; waste; solitary. 


To SDESE'RT 6, db-akt’, 0.4. [desero, Lat.] To for- 
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sake; to fall 5 Hata to abandon. Dryden. 
To leave. 


es — marki sae Kreift. | my ae 
direction. ; intention. 


To DESE'RT*, Pe deadet vn. To A roh the army in|) DE‘ ESIGNAT TIVES, das ig-ab-tly. a. Appointing; 


which one is enlisted. Stat. 
DESE/RT. n. s. See Dessert. 
sy dé-zért’. n.s. Degree of merit or demerit. 
looker. 


Sowh. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. Shak- 
DESERTER, dé-zér’-tdr, 98. n.s. He that has for- 
saken lis cause or his post. A. Charles, He that 
yee the —_ in paloma haa Decay of |, D 
DEsERTFUL*, dé-2ért'-fil. a. High in desert ; | 
Beaumont and Fletcher 


meritorious. 
DESE'RTION, dé-zér’-shin. n. 5. ‘Forsaking 
abandoning a cause or post 


! despondeacy the dere- 
Fin Gods } an opinion [ames withdrawn. 


gp ig the army ip which one is en- 
DESERTLESS dé-zért'-lés. @. Without merit. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
DESE/RTLESSLY*, dé-2ért'-lés-lé. ad. Undeserv- 
DESE! d dalgrerengy dé-zér'-tris, n.s. She who for- 


DESERVE 
To DESE/RVE §, dé-zérv’. v.a 
be worthy of either good or ill. Hooker. 
To gyn 


VE, dé-zérv’. v.n. To be worthy of re- | DESINENT® 


ward. South 
DESE/RVEDLY, dé-zbr'-véd-lt. 364. ad. Worthily. 





DESTGREDEY, dcal-tae 364. ad. Purposely ; 


intentional} 


jonal merit; claim to reward, DESIGNER, de te. 98. n.s. One that designs ; 
Hammond. 


a pu . A plotter; a contriver. 

Oue forms thre idea of any thing in ing or 

sculpture. Addison. One that plaus a building, a 
n, or the like. Shenstone, 

SVGNFULNESS*, dé-sine’-fal-nés. n. x. Abun- 

dance of design, formed to the detriment of anotber. 


|| DESUGNING, dé-sl-ning. part. a. Insidious; treach- 


In thal DESI'GNING®, dé-si-ning. n. s. The art of deline- 


ating the appearance of natural objects. Bp. Berke- 


D UGNLESS, dé-sine’-lés. a. Without intention ; 
without design. Without scheme or project. Ham- 


gf lor gg tea -lés-lé. ad. Iguorantly ; 
DESI'GNMENT, dé-sine’-mént. n.s. A at 


intent. Decay 0 Piety. 
The Fe rbeore of a work. Dryden. 


deservir, Fr.) To; DE/SINENCE $8, deg nénse. n.s. [desino, Lat.] 


lose ; ane Bp. Hall. 
Ashen a. Ending ; extreme; 


lowermost. 33, Jonson. 
DESIRABLE, dé-zl-ri-bl. a. To be wished with 
1Viates. Pleasing delightful. Addison. 


Milton, earnestness. 
DESERVER, ¢ dé-2dr/-viir. 98. n. 8, A man who! (DESI RABLENESS#, aebibeks. us. Thee 


is wished wi 


Lavra pt me th earnestness. Goodman. 
DESE/RVING®, dé-2ée-ving. 1. +. Desert Article|| DESIRES dé-zire’ nes. dati, Br) Wish; age: 


Dist RVIN INGLY®, dé-2ér’-ving-Ié. ad. Worthily. 
DESHABI'LLE*. See Dist aniuie. 


a os a s.  &. “Applications | 
ed he flow of 
ToD COATE §, dé-sik’- uke. 303. vr. a, [desiceo, |! 


Lat.) To dry up; to exhaust of moisture. Bacon. 
To exhale moisture. Bacon. 


| To DESIRE, 


ness to obtain bree 

r.a, To wish; to is 4 
to covet, ae To express wishes. Dryden 

i to entreat. Shak. ‘To require; to pl 


bitin, dé-2l-ray, 98. n. s, One that is eager of 
any thing. Shakspeare. 
ESIRELESS*, dé-zlre’-lés. a. Without desire. 


Donne. 
—e ,dé-stk’-kdte, vn. To grow dry. || DESIROUS, alg _ a, Full of desire ; ea- 
goers teey hes dés-Tk-kh’-shin. n.s. The act of DESI RO is di-z¥-ris We ad. Eagerly; with 


maki the state of bei 
DESTCeATIVE, “4 


Ferrand, 
DESPOCATIVE® that kicty. n.s. A drier. 
To DESI!DERATE, be heed v.a. To want; 
to desire in al Cheyne. 

DESI DERATOM, deeali-dcrh hue n.s. [Lat.] 

rdeapi! a ‘Somewhat which inquiry a 
been able to settle or discover. 
DESI DIOSE, po elagg! Mh S376, a. [desidiosus, 
Idle; lazy fi ery, Dee 

Te D VGN6, % dd-shne’. 447. v.a. Met cael 

To Fd cr ; to intend any es gp or or- 


icular purpose. Popa To 
devote + inlentionslly. Chortoadon, To plan; to pro- 


ject; to form in idea. Wotton. Toma by par- 
ticular tokens ; little used, Locke 

7° I have differed from Mr. Sheridan, by preserving =| 
8, in this word and in its compounds, pure. T am sup- 
ported in this by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Beott, and Mr. 4 
and have always looked upon to detign as vulgar— 
See Principles, 447. W. 

DESI'GN, dé-sine’. n.s. An intention ; 

Shak. A scheme; # plan of action. Tite A 

scheme formed to the detriment of another. Ee 
The idea which an artist endeavours to execute or 


e . Addison. 

DESVGNABLE, dé-slae’-i-bl. a. Distinguishable. 
peSidvare ys [Abel Aeon a. [designatus, Lat.] 
Marked chosen ; appointed. Sir G. Buck. 
To DESIGNATES, dés-ig-nate. 503, r. a. Te: 


Pe out; to distinguish. Brit. Crit. 
IGNA‘TION, dés-ig-nh’-shdn. nm. 2. The act oll 





dried. Bacon. 
'E, dé-sik’-ka-tiv. a. That which Sa vist ROUSNESs, dé-zi'-ras-nés. nos. Fulness of 


| nD DESIST $, dé-sist’, 447. v. nm. [desisto, Lat. ] To 
cease from; to stop. Milton. 
a [have preserved the « pure in this word, contrary to 
r. Sheridan, who spells it dezist. Dr. rick and 
Mr. Perry are of my opinion, and [ cannot see any rea- 
von, either from custom or analogy, to alter it. 447. WY. 


| DESESTANCE, dé-sis'-tanse. n. s. Desisting ; ces- 


DESI: VSTHVEs dé-sis'tlv, 157. da. [desitus, Lat.] 
DESI'TIVE, dé-st'-tiv, { Ending 5 conclu: 
ty final. Watts, 

DESK §, désk. n.s. [S1pe, Sax.] An inclining table 
for the use of writers or readers. Shakspeare. 

To DESK*, a = eg ‘To shut up as in a desk; to 
treasure. John 
DE/SOLATE wird tte. 91. a, Without jnhabit- 
_ Shak. "Deprived of inhabitants ; laid waste. 

Jer. Without satiety. 2 Sam. 
et gk SOLATE$, das!-sd-lAte. v.a. [desolo, Lat.) 
ae of inhabitants ; to lay waste. Bacon. 
DERO ATELY, dés’-sd-lhte-lé. ad. In a desolate 
manner. Sherwood. 

DE/SOLATER®, — lk-tdr, ns. One who 
causes desolation. 

DESOLA‘TION, ‘shored idl-ahbo, n.s. Destruction 
of inhabitants, Spenser. Gloominess; sadness. 
Nidney. A place wasted and forsaken. Jer, 

DIESOLATOR®, See Drsotatrer. 

peta ATOR Y®, dés/-s6-l4-1r-@. a. Cansing des 
olation, Bp. Holl, 

DESPAIR 9, dé-sp sre’. n.#. [desespoir, Fr.] Hope- 

cao 





DES DES 


—nd, mdve, nér, nbt ;—thhe, tab, bill ;—4il ;—péiind ;—thin, Titis. 


lessness; di nee. Locke, That which causes |) DESPISING®, dé-spl'-zing. nm. s. Scorn; contempt. 
despair. Shak, Loss of confidence in the mercy || Act for Uniform. of Comm. Prayer. 
of God. Spral. DESPITE 9, dé-splie’.n. s. [despite old Fr.] Malice ; 

To DESPAIR, dé-sphre’. v.n. [despero, Lat.) To}! anger; malignity. Shak, Defiance; unsubdued 
be without hope; to despond. fcc/es. opposition, Sliak, Act of malice. Hebrews. 

To DESPA‘IR*, dé-spdre’, v. a, To cause to de- || Te DESPITE, dé-splie’. v. a. To vex; to offend 
spair, Sir R. Wiltiams. Raleigh. 

DESPAIRABLE®, dé-sphre/-A-bl, a. Unhopeful. || DESPI'TEFUL, dé-spite’-fil. a. Malicious ; full of 
Coterave. spleen; full of hate. ShaXsprare. 

DESPA‘IRER, dé-spire'-dr, n,s. One without hope. || DESPP’TEFULLY, dé-sphie’-fi-lé, ad, Maliciously ; 


Dryden. malignantly. Mitthroe. 
DESPA‘IRFUL, dé-spdre’-fAl. a, Hopeless. Sidney. 
€ 


DESPV'TEFULNESS, dé-sphe’-fl-nés. nm. ¢. Mal- 
DM. J. ice ; hate; malignity. Wiscem. 
DESPA'IRINGLY, dé-spd/-rng-lé. ad. In a man- || DES? ITEOUS, des-pltsh’-¢-ds. @. Malicious; furi- 
ner belokening hopelessness or despondency. || ous. Spenser, Ob, J. 
Brown. I DESPI'TEOUSLY, dés-pitsh’-¢-ds-lé. ad. In a furi- 
To DESPATCH §, dé&spdtsh’. v. a. [edepescher, Fr.) || ous manner. Spenser. Ob. J. 
is rage A dispatch] ‘To send away hastily.|) Zo DESPO'IL 9, dé-spdil’. v. a. [despolio, Lat.] To 
emple, ‘To 





send out of the world; to put to death.|) rob; to deprive, Spenser. To divest by any ac- 
Shak. To perform a business quickly, 2 Mace, 'To |) cident. Woodward, To strip. Chaucer, 
conclude an affair with another, Shakspeare, ) DESPOV'LER®, dé-spdil’-dr. in, s. A plunderer. 
Oy There isa general rule in pronunciation, viz. when | Haloet. 


a vowel ends a syllable immediately before the accent, | DESPOLIA'TION, dés-po-ld-A!-shén. 550. 2. s, The 
that atgcs has rHheapesees to lengthen, and is often, act of despailin or stripping. 

rticularly in solemu speaking, pronounced as open as |) sr “Deyn e Pe 
if the accont wero on it.—See 7oCottect, 544.—Thia l gh eal J ND Sy = DE [evento pr. 
general tendency inclines us to divide words in auch a| is tir 5.10 ROPee fe SATURN ZE. 1S 1086 
manner as to make the vowel end the unaecented «ylla- || es Be the divine mercy, Watts. ; 
ble; and, if the two succeeding consonants are combina. |, DESPO'NDENCY, dé-spdn'-dén-sé. n.s. Despair; 
ble, to carry them both to that syllable whieh has the || hopelessness. More. 
accent. When the ¢ is thus left to finish the syllable i] DESPONDENT, dé-spbn'-dént. a, Despairing ; 
before the accent in de-spair, de-spatch, &e., itinclines! — honeless. Bentley. 
to its open, slender sound, which, being rapidly pro |) DE SpONDER*, dé-spdud'-dr, mos. One who is 
nounced, falls inte the short i, which is exactly its short x j 7 ' 32 s cif I Pe | ote : 
pound, 105, 107; for, when the ¢ is short by berng closest ||. Wit MCN DTN on co Sdcendiad Ine: ol ; 
by a consonant, like other vowels, it gous into a dif DESI O'NDINGLY ao GS SpOne = ng-lt. ad. Tn x 
ferent sound from the long our, S44. Thus the word |! ae is irate. Sheridan. : 
dezpatch, till Dr, Johnson corrected it, was always writ- | To DESPO'NSATE $, dé-spdn'-site, v. a. [desponso, 


ten with ani; and, now it is corrected, we do not find |) Lat.) To betroth; to affiance. 

the least difference in the pronunciation. JV. | DESPONSA TION, dés-pdn-sd-slidin. 530. 2, «. The 
DESPA'TCH, dé-spitsh’, n.s. Hasty execution. || act of betrothing persons to each other, 

Bacon. Conduct; management. Shak. Express;|| DI'SPOT §, dés’pdt. ns. [deoertens.] An absolute 

hasty messenger or message. prince ; one that governs with unlimited authority. 





DESPA’TCHER®, dé-spatsh’-dr. n.s. That which || Burke. 
destroys or makes an end of, Bale. One who per- |) DESPO’TICAL, dé-spar'-é-kal. Qa. Absolute in 
forins business. Cotgrare, | DESPOTICK, dé-spit'-ik. wer, Afi/ten, 
DESPA‘TCHFUL, dé-spdwh'-f0l. a, Bent on haste. || DESPO'TICALLY®, dé-spdu-é-kil-é. ad, In an ar- 
Milton, bitrary manner. Burke. 
DESPE'CTION®, dé-spék'-shdn. ns. [despertio, | DESPO/TICALNESS, dé-spdt'-0-kal-nds. 2.5. Ab- 
Lat.] A looking down; figuratively, a despising. || solute authority. 
W. Mountacue. DE’SPOTISM. dés'-pd-tizm. n.s. Absolute power. 
DESPERA’DO®, dés-pb-rh'-dd, it. ¥. {Ppen] One Burke, 
who is desperate, without fear of danger. ‘le || To DESPU'MATE 4, dé-spi'-mate. v.n. [despumo, 
Cloak in its Colours. Lat.] To throw off parts in foain; to froth; to 
DE/SPERATE §, dés'-pé-rite. 91, a, [desperatus,!| work. 
Lat.] Without hope. Shak. Without care of DESPUMA’TION, dés-pi-md’-shin. ». «. Throw- 
safety. Shak, Irretrievable; unsurmountable,|) ing off excrementitious parts in scum or foain. 
Shat. Mad; hot-brained; furious. Spenser. DESQUAMA‘TION 6, | dés-kwa-mf’-shin. on, z. 
DE/SPERATES, dés'-pé-rite. a.s, A’ desperate Lapa Lat.) The act of sealing foul bones, 
man, Denne. DESQUA’MATORY®, dés-kwim’-f-tdr-é, ns. An 
DE’SPERATELY, dés’-pé-rite-lé. ad. Furiousty ;|/ instrument by which desquamation is performed, 
madly, Shek. Violently. Addison. | DESS*, dés. ns. [disch, Teut.] A table ou a raived 
floor. Chaucer. A desk, on which a book is laid. 





DE‘SPERATENESS, deés’-pé-rite-nés. 2. s, Mad- 
ness; fury, Ffnmond. Npenser, 
DESPER A’TION, dés-pd-rd’-shan. m. s. Hopeless- || DESSERT, déz-zért'. nwa. [desserte. Fr] The finit 
ness; despair, Shakspeare, or sweetineats set on the table after the meat. 
DESPICABLES, dés’-pd-ka-bl. a. [despicabilis,||_ Dryden. 
Sef Contemptible ; vile; worthless. Fooker, To DEYSTINATE §, dés‘-t¢-nhte, v, a. [destine, Lat.] 
DE‘SPICABLENESS, — dés’-pé-kft-bl-nés. ot. s.|) To design for anv particular end. Fotherhy. 


Mennness; vileness; worthlessness. Dec. of Piety.|| DE'STINATES, dés'té-nadte. a. Fixed ; determined. 
DE'SPICABLY, dés-pé-kG-blé, ad, Meanly ; vilely, Bp. Morton, 


Addison, | DESTINA‘TION, dés-tend'-shin, 2.8, The pur- 
DESPUCIENCY?®, «és-pish’-@n-sé. nm. s. [desicien- || pose for which any thing is appointed ; the ultimate 
tise. ee A looking Seon a despising. Merde. |; design, Glanvtile. 
DESPVSABLE, deé-spl’-24-bl, a. Contemptible ;|) To DE'STINE, dés'-tin, 140, v, a. (destino, Lat.| To 
despicable. Quarles, doom unalterably to any state or condition. Ailton, 
DESPUSALA, dé-spl-z4l. n. s. Scorn; contempt.|) To appoint to any purpose. Arinthnot, To devote ; 


Patrick. to doom to punishment or misery. Prior, ‘To fix 
To DESPISES, dé-spko’. vr. a. [despicio, Lat.] To}! unalierably, Prior. 3 

scorn; to contemn. Jer. To abhor. Shakspeare, || DESTINY, dés'aé-né. ns, [destinée, Pr] The 
DESPI'SEDNESS*®, dé-spl'-zéd-nés. n.s. The state || power that spins the life, ant determines the fate 





of being despised, Milton. | of living beings. Shak, Fate; invincible necessi- 
DESPISER, dé-spl-zar. n, s, Comtemner; scorner. ty, Spenser, Doom, Shakspeare. : 
Shakespeare. ae DESTITUTLS, dls‘ ab-ttne, 4 (destitudus, Lat.) 


“google 


a ee 


DETACHMENT, dé-tdtsh’-mént. ns. A. body of 


DET DET 


ry 559 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plae, pla ;— 
- Forsaken; abandoned, Hooker. Abject ; friend- ~~ — belongs to another. Shak. Coufinement ; 


salm. In want of. Dryden. 
To DE DETER Lae dé4ér’. a =f [deterreo, Lat.] To dis- 


less. 2 
DE/STITUTE®, dés’-té-thte. n.s. One who is de- 
ived of comfort or friends. P. St. John. comes by heevene, 
DETE’RMENT, dé-t8r'- mént. ns. Cause of dis- 
to leave. Fotherhy couragement; that by which one is deterred. 


DE/STITUTES®, dés’-téadte. v. a. To forsake ; 
ay thay "TION * dés-1é-ti/-shdn. on. s. Want.!| Brown. Ob. 

Hooker. ‘| To DETE'RGE §, aa. v.a. [deterge, Lat.] To 
To DESTROY §, dé-strde’, v. a, [destruo, Lat.) T | cleanse a sore. 


overturn a city; to ruin. Genesis, To lay waste;)) DETE’/RGENT, a Abr! ‘ject. a. Having the power 
to make at. — To — Dod. To put | of cleansia | Atndient seed 





an end to; to bring to nought. DETE'RG NT, dé-tér’jént. ais. That which 
DESTROY ABLE S airbe) -fi- Tig a. ag om to be cleanses Berkeley 
destroyed, Hudoet To DETE Bp, Berkely §*, dé-td/-rd-d-rite. va, [dle 


DESTROYER, dé-strde’-dr. — ns, The person|| terior, Lat] To impair; to make worse 
that destroys. A murderer. DETERIORATION, dé-té-re--rl’-shiin. n. s. The 
To DESTRU'CT*, oe v. a. ey ee Lat.] at pans any ss worse ; the state of grow- 
To destroy. Mede. Ob. T. hrie. 
pap obec tele a, §, dé-strak’-té-bl. a, Liable to DEI ERMINABLE, cee op weg bl. «. Capable 


DESTRUCTIBILITY, dé-strdk-td-bil-ud, on. s.|| To » DEE TM TMINATE fl ahd ms nbs nate. v. . * 
Liableness to destruction To limit; to fix. ag edge he 
DESTRUCTION, de-strik’-shin, n.s. ‘The act of || DETERMINATE, dé-ver'-mecndie. 9 
destroying. Murder; massacre. Shak. The state hegrnty determined. Locke. Established ; aed 
of being destroyed; ruin. Shak. A destroyer. by rule. Hooker. Decisive ; conclusive. Shat. 
Psalm, External death. St. Matthew. ixed ; resolute. Si Resolved, Shakspeare. 
DESTRUCTIVE, diatrdklv. a.” Having the || DETE RMINATELY, détdr-ménate-i. ad, Rew: 
quality of a ea that which brings pve Sidney. Certainly ; 3 unchangeably, T%l- 
to destruction. 
DESTRU'CTIVELY, F fenly H ad, Ruin- DETERMINA‘TION, détér-mé-ni/-shéin. on. 5. 
ously 3 mischievously Absolute direction to a certain end. Locke. The 
DESTHU'CTIVENESS) de 5 ie De-|| result of deliberation; resolution taken. Shak. Ju- 
stroving or ruining. of Piety. — decision, Gulliver’s Travels. Expiration; 
ra ‘CTOR instr te 166. n. «. Destroy- Used only by lawyers. 
r; consumer. Boyle DETERMINATIVE. dé-tér'-mé-nii-ly. a. That 
DENUDATION, (las. -d-dd'-shiin. n. 8. [desudatio,|| which uncontrollably directs to a certain end. By. 
Lat. rofuse and inordinate sweating. Bromhall. That which makes a limitation. Watts. 
DES Er IDE, dés’-swé-thde. 334. ns. [dexuetu- — RMINATOR, Seren: 521. ns. 
do, Lat.] Cessation to be accustomed; discontinu-|| One ho determines. 
auce of practice or habit. Howell. To DETERMINES, detbr-anin, 140. v. a. [deter- 
DE/SULTORY 6, dés’-dl-tar-é. 512. [See Sun-|)  mino, Lat.] To fix; to settle. Shak. "To conclude; 
DESULTO'RIOUS §, dés-dl-td’-ré-ts. § surtory.]|) to fix ultimaiely. South. 'To bound; to confine. 
a, [desultorins, Lat, ai Futon thing to rg Bacon. To addljust ; ery to define. Locke. To 
unsettled ; iminetl oo ion. Wavering; by|| influence the choice. To resolve. 1 Som. 
starts and caps, T’. 
DE SULTOR Nese “ie /-di-td-ré-nds. ns. The 
quality of heing desultory. 
To DESU'ME, dé-stine’. v. a. (desumo, Lat.] To 
take froin any thin: ing 3 to borrow, Hale. 
To DETACH §, dé-titsin’. v. a. [detacher, Fed To 
ee to disengage ; to part from so mage 
rd. "To sen ge ttl of a greater 


of men on an expedition, 


z coeids, Locke. rT =< an end to; to destroy. 


To SORT E. ‘RMINE, dé-vr’-min, rn, To conclude. 
Milton. ‘To settle opinion. Locke. To end; to 
come to an end. Hayward. ‘To make a decision. 
Shak, ‘To end con oo ahs a To re 
solve concerning any 
DETE/RMINER®*, Bette anh -di, n.s. One who 
makes a determination. Fide. 
DETERRA'TION, dé-tar-ri’-shén. nos. [de and 
terra, Lat} Discovery of any thing by removal 
of the earth that hides it. Wood: 
DETE/RSION, dé-iée’-shin. x. s. [detergo, Lat] 
The act of cleansing a sore. Wiseman. 
DETE/RSIVE, dete siv, 158. a. Having the 
wer to cleanse. Bullokar 
DETERSIVE, dé-tér’-siv. 428, ms. Ana lication 
that has the power of cleansing wounds. Wiseman. 
oY DETE’ st, ddtést’, roa. [detestor, Lat.) To 
ale; 10 


I ann 
DETE'STABLE, Ms'-th-bI. a. Hateful ; abbor 


DEtE STATLY, , db-t8s'44-blé. a. Hateflly ; abom 

ina 

DETTE: *STABLENESS*, dé-tis'-t4-bl-nds, n. s. The 
quality of ra r detestable, A, Smith. 

a TEST ATION, dé#t-ds-th'-shain. 530. n. s. Ha- 

; abhorrence; abomination. 

DETE STER, dé-ids'-tdr, 98. r,s. One that hates 
or abbors. South. 

To DETHRONE 64, dé-throne’. v. a. [de and nes, 
Lat.] To divest of regality; to throw down from 


ose oe sent out from the main army. Tatler. 

‘0 DETAIL 6, dé-tale’. va. [detailler, Fr.) To re- 
ona particularly ; to display minutely, Cheyne, 

DETAIL, a thle’, Ly s. A mime and particular 
account. Woodwe 

DETA’ ILER®. ead. ‘lade. n. s. One who relates par- 
ticulars. Sew 

To DETA‘IN§, dé-thne’. va. [detinwo, 2 Dh 
keep that which belongs to another, 7 yler. 
To withhold; to keep back. Shut. To restrain 
phe departure. Judg. To hold in custody, weal 


DETA’ INDER, dé-thne‘-dar, 98, n.s. The name! 
i a esa for holding one in custody, properly | 


DET: iv NER, déd’-ndir. n.s. He that holds back | 
any oue’s right ; 3 he that detains = thin; = 
Taylor, Confinement ; detention. Bp. S Smaliridg 
"The act of “wotawfally’ bok a back the sane “fl 


another Fil 
To DETE'CT 6, dé-aékt’. va, [detectus, Lat.) To. 
discover; to find out any crime or artifice. met 
To discover in general. Ray. the throne, 2fieme. 
DETE'CTER, déték’-tar, n. s. A discoverer, a DETHRO NEMEN'E*, dé-thrdue’-méeut, us. The 
DETECTION, dé-itk/-shdn. ns. Discovery | act of dethroning. 
Gem or Se or fraud, moog Discovery of any thing ‘at DETHRONER®, dé-ird/-ntir, m. 8. _ who con: 
| tributes towards depriving of regal di ity. Arch 
DETENTION ae -shfin. m.s. The act of keep- ! deacon Aritvay, iota ata 
262 
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—nd, méve, nor, ndi;—tibe, wib, ball ;— Sil ;—péiiel jin, Tatts, 
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To DETHRONIZE®, dé-tird-nize. va. To une), To DEVASTATE?*, dé-sis’-tite. ea. To waste 
throne. Coterave. /DEVASTA’'TION, deév-is4d'-shdn. aos. Waste ; 
DETINUE, dé-tin-d. 503, 2s. [defense Fy.) A haveck 5 desolation, Bp. Hall. 
writ that hes against him, who, having goods or, Te DEVEYLOPES, dé-vel-p, va. [eleredeper, Pr.) 
chattels delivered to him to keep, refuses to deliver To disengage; to disentangle 5 to clear ‘fiom it- 
them in, Couel. | coveriag. Pepe, 7 
'e DE/TONATE §*, dév-d-ndte. v.19, [detono, Lat.) DEVE LOPEMENT*. dé-véltyemeéut. os. The 
To make a noise like thunder. aetof minutely showing ; an exhibitiou. Dr. Wir- 
DETONATION, dét-d-ni’-shdu. nm. s. A noise more), fei. 3 
forcible than the ordinary crackling of salis in cal- DEVE'RGENCE, cé-vér’ jéuse, as. [derergent:: 
cinauon. Boyle. Lat.) Declivity ; declination, Jict, 


” DE'TONIZE, dét’-td-ulze. v2. To caleine with | To DEVEUST. dé-vést'. va. [derestio, ae {More 

detonation. Arduthnet. | frequently divest.] ‘To arip; to deprive of clothes. 
DETORSIONS, ; W-tar’-shad §u.s. Adeparture,; Shock, ‘To annul; to take away any thing good 
DETORTION®, § ° ee 2 from the orig- Bocon. To tree from any thing bad. J?riar, 


inal design. Donne, DEVE X$§,dé-véks'. a. [dleveries, Lat.) Bending dows 
To DETORT ¢, dé-tdev. va. [detortus, Lat.] ‘To | deelivous. j 

wrest from the original import, meaning. or design. | DEVE X*, bevéks'. 2, Devexity. Mow. 

Drenden, | DEVE XITY, dé-vék'-sé-t6. n.s, Incurvation dow i- 
DETO UR*, dé-tddr', ns, [Fr.] Atwrning; away), wards; declivity, Durirs. 

about, Dean Tucker, | TeDE'VIATES, dé'-vé-dte, S12, wn, [devier, Fr] 
To DETRA‘CT 9, d&trAke. va. [detractim, Lat.]!| ‘To wander from the right or common way. Dry- 

To derogate; to take away by envy anv thing!) — den. To ¢o astray ; to err; to sin. 


from the reputation of another: Bacon. To take 
awav; to withdraw, WWoften, 


DETRA'CTER, dé-trik’dr. nos. One that takes | 


away another's reputation. Spenser. 

DETRA CTION, dé-trik’-shain. nos. The impair- 
ing or lessening a nan in point of fame. Aylife. 
A withdrawing; a taking away, Bucon, 

DETRA'CTIOUS®, dé-trik’-shas, a, Lessening the 
honour of a thing 5 dishonourable. Jolson. 

DETRACTIVE?, dé-trik'-tiv, a, Having the power 
to take or draw away. (Knight. Disposed to dero- 

te, Bp. Morton. 

DETRACTORS, dé-teik’-tar. a. s. One that takes 
away another's reputation. Sir 7. Elyot. 

DETRA/CTORY, dé-trak’-tdr-¢. 557. a. Defama- 


tory; derogatory. Brown, 


DETRA‘’ ESS, dé-trik’-trés, 2.5. A censorious 


“woman, Addison. 
To DETRE'CT §*, dé-trékt’. v.a. [detrecio, Lat.] To 
refuse ; to decline. Fotherby. i 
DETRECTA’TION®, dtrdk-td-shdin. nis. A re- 
fusing to do a thing. Cockerum. Ob. T’. 
DE’TRIMENT $, dév-ré-mént. n.s. [detrimentnm, 
Lat.] Loss; damage; mischief. Hooker. 
DETRIME/NTAL, cét-tré-mén’-t4l, a. Mischievous ; 
harmful ; causing loss. Addison. 
DETRI'TION, dé-trish’-dn. 507. n. s. [detritus, Lat.) 
The act of wearing away, Strevens. 
To DETRU'DES, dé-trddd!. v. a. [detrudo, Lat.) 
To thrust down ; to force into alower place, Daries, 
To DETRU'NCATE), dé-tring’-kAte. via. [de- 
trunco, Lat.] To lop; to cut, Cockeram. 
DETRUNCA’TION, «é@t-rang-kh’-shan, n.s. The 
act of ing or cutting. Brhlioth, Bib, 
DETRU'SION, dé-irdé-zhin. ns. (detrusio, Lat.] 
The act of thrusting or forcing down. Bp. Hull, 
DETURBA'‘TION, dét-dr-ba‘-shain. nm, s. [deturbo, 
Ty DETURPATES, deaie pa [deturpo 
0 ATE®*, -phte. va, B 
Lat.] To defile. Bp. Taylor. 


DEUCE, dase. n. s. [deues, old Fr.] Two. A word) 
used for a card or die with wo spots. Shakspesre. | 


The devil, See Devse. 
DEUSE, dase. n.s*. [from Dusivs. the name of a 
certain species of evil spirits.) The devil; a lu- 


dicrous word. C ene, 
DEUTEROGAMIST*, dd-tér-Sg’-dumist, n.s. He 

who enters into a second marriage, Goldsmith. 
DEUTEROGAMY$, dd-érdg-fi-mé. 518, n. 5, 

[dévrepos and ydyos.] A second marriage. Gold- 


smith. 
DEU'TERONOMY, dd-tér-bn'-d-mé. 518. ns. 
[ieranes vouos.} The second book of the law ; 
fiflh book of Moses. Gray. 
DEUTERO'SCOPY, dd-tér-ds'-kd-pé. n.s. [déurepos 
and exorfw.] The second intention ; the meaning 
the literal sense, Brown. Ob. J 


beyond , a, 
To DEVA'ST §*, dé-vast’. v. gi sa. Lat.) To 


plunder ; to waste. Sandys. 


\ DEVIA TION, dé-yé-A'-shan, ns. The aet of quit- 

ting the right wav. Cheyne, Variation from estal- 

lished rule. Holder, Offence, obliquity of cow- 

|| duct. Clarissa. 

|. DEVICE §, dé-vise'. n.s. [devise. Pr.] A contrivance ; 
a stratagem, Shek. A design; a scheme former! 
Hooker. ‘The emblem on a shield 5 the ensign or- 
morial., Dryden, Invemion; gemus. Shod. A 

| — spectacle 5 a show. Lecrntarent end Fletcher. 

DEVECEFUL®, dé-vlse’-fal. a. Full of costly spee- 

| tacies, Spenser, Inventive; fall of speculation 

| Speitser. 

|| DEVICEFULLY®. dévise- fll}, ad, In a manner 

| curiously contrive. Donne. 

|) DEVILS dév-vl. 159, 405. ns. [Diopul. Sax.J oA 

| fallen angel; the tempter and spiritual enemy «f 

mankind. Shak. A wicked manor woman. Sor 

| A ludicrous term for mischief, Granrilic. 

1) DE/VILING* ,dévvl-dag. 2. s. A young devil. Bew- 

mont and Fletcher, 

| DE’ VILISH, dév'-vl-ish. a. Partaking of the qual)- 

‘| ties of the devil; diabolical. Sidney. «Having 

| communication with the devil. Shak. An epithet 
of abhorrence or contempt, Nhat. Fixcessive | in 

| a ludicrous sense. Addison, 

| DEVILISHLY, dév‘-vi-ish-lé. ad. Diabolically 

' Burton. 

| DE/VILISHNESS®, dév'-vl-ish-nés. nos. The quui- 

| ity of the devil. Bute. 

DE’ VILISM?, dév'-vl-izm. a.s. The state of devils 
‘| Bp. Hall. s 
To DE'VILIZE*, dév’-vi-lze, v. a. To place among 
devils, i Fiail, 
DE'VILKIN, dév-vl-kin. nos. A litle devil. Clo- 


VLsSeL. 
DE'VILSHIP*, dév’-vl-ship, n.s. The character of » 


devil. Cowley. 

DE'VIOUS, dé-vd-ds. 542. a. [derius, Lat.] Out of 
the common track. Dryden. Wandering ; roving ; 
rambling. Thomsen. Erving. Clarisse. 

To DEVYRGINATE®, dé-vér'-jé-nite. ra. [devir- 
gino, Lat.) To deflour; to deprive of virginity 
Sandys. Ob. T. 

DEVI'SABLE®, dé-vi-zi-bl. a, Capable of being 

d, Sadler. Possible to be ex- 
cogitated, Barrow. ‘That may be granted by will 
Blackstone, 

To DEVIUSE 4, dé-vize'. 347. v. a. (deriser, Fr.] To 
contrive ; to form by art; te invent. Spenser. ‘To 

Jan; to scheme. Jeremiah. 
0 DEVI'SE, dé-vize’. v. n. To consider; to con- 
trive. Spenser, 

DEVISE, dé-vize’. n, s. [devise, old Fr.] The act of 

iving or bequeathing by will. Cowef. Contrivance 
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| 7 DEVI'SE, dé-vize’. r. a, To grant by will, A 
|| _ Jaw term. 
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DEVI'SER, dé-vi-zdr. n.s. A contriver; an in- |! 
venter. Brown 

DEVISOUR, dé-vi'-2ar. n. s. He that gre by will. 

DE'V ITABLE$, dév'-4-t4-bl. a. [devitabilis, Lat.] 
Possible to be avoided. Dict, 

DEV righ ok dév-é-14/-shan, n.s. Escaping or 
avoiding 

DEVOC Erion, déy/-6-ki‘-shiin. n.s. [derocatio, 

pat, A calling away ; a seduction. Fadllywell. 

DEVOID, dé-véid’. a. ‘[ouide, Fr.] Empty ; vacant; 





void. Spenser. Without any diag 5 free ‘trom ; in 1 


want of, Spenser. 
DEVO'IR, dé-vwée'. n.s. [Fr.] Service. Knolles. | 
Act of civility or obsequiousness. Spectator. 


| DEVOUTLY, 4 dé-vddn'-lé. ad. Piously ; religiously 
DEVOUTNESS®, dé-vodt'-nés. n.s, Piety. Glan 


To DE VO'We, dé-vdd’, v.a.[deroveo, Lat] To give 
up; to addiet. B. Jonson. 

To DE Wo, dd. via [Deapran, Sax.] To wet as 
with dew ; to moisten; to bedews &; 

DEW, me m8. er, Sax.] The moisture upon the 
around, Shr 


DE WBE BE NT, ali’ -bént. port. a. Bent by dew, 
DE WHERRY, diy-bér-ré. n.s, Raspberry. Han 


To DEVO'LVES, dé-vélv’. v. a, [devolco, Lat.] Toll DE! ‘WRESPRENT, di-bé-sprént’, part, Sprinkled 


roll down. T’hemson, ‘To move from one band to i 


noother. Temple. 
To DEVO'LVE, dé-vélv’. von. To roll down. To 
_. in suecession into new hands. Deray of 
DEVOLUTION, dév-6-)i/-shdn, ms, [derolutio,|| D 
Lat.) The act of rolling down, Woodwerd. Ke- 
moval successive from hand to hand. Hale. 
DEVORA'TION, dév-6-ri'-shim. n. s, [deroro, I at) 
The act of devouring, Diet. 


DEVOTARY®, dé-vi-ti-ré, n. 2, One devoted toa 


af eee worship 3 avotary. Gregory. 

DEVOTES, de-vote’. va. [devoveo, deratns, 
Lat.) To doieoa 3 to consecrate 5 to appropri- 
ate by vow, Ler, ‘To addict; as toa sect or wg 
Watts. To condemn; to resign to ill, Decay of 
Pity. To addict; to give up to ill, Grew.” To 

curse; to execrate. Mision. 
wey ‘OT E, dé-wote’. a. For devoted. Sir B. San- 


DEVOT E*, dé-vdte’, 2, s, One devoted to a partic- 
ular service, Sir E. Sandys. 

DEVO’TEDNESS, dd-vd)-iéd snés, ns. Consecra- 
tion ; addictedness, Boyle 

DEVOTEE, dév-vd-t0, n. «. [deret, Fr.] One er- 
——_ or superstitiously religious; a bigot. |) 
D nectint 

DEVO'TEMENT’, dé-vote’-mént. n. s. The act of 
devoting. Hurd 

et 'R*, dé-vd'-tor, o- s. One devoted; wor- || 


hipy ir Miles Sandi 

DEV TIONS. ab-vi-able. n.s. [devotio, Lat.] The | 
stale of being consecrated or dedicated. 
acts of religion; devoutness, Dryden. An act of 





external worship. Hooker. Prayer ; expression of | DEY®, da. m. 8. 


table or pious use. Communion Service. Devout- 
ness; piety. Millon, An act of reverence, respect, 
or ceremony, Shak, Strong affection; ardent 
love. Shak. Earnestness; ardour; eagerness, 
pele eet power; state of dependence. 


DEVOT OTIONAL, dé-vé'-shén-al. a. Pertaining to 
devotion ; religious, Aing Charles, 

DEVO'TIONA IST, dé-v/-shiin-il-ist. n.s. A man 
pte without knowledge ; ; Superstitiously devout. " 


devotion, Spenser. An oblation devoted to chari-|| i 


piv VO'TIONISTS, dé-vé'-shiin-ist. n, s. One who is 
only formally, or superstitiously, devout. Bp, Hall. 

DEVO'TO®, ‘dé-vd’-10. nm. s. A devotee. Spenser. 

DEVO'TOR®, = he n. 6, One who reverences | 
or worships. Beoumon 

To DEVOURS, de-vodr. v. a. [devoro, Lat.] To! 
eat up ravenously. Genesis, 
sume with rapidity and violence, Joel. ‘To swal- |) 
pul up. Shakspeare. ‘To enjoy with avidity, Dry-|) 


DEVOU'RER, dé-vdiv'-rir, 98, n. s. hGuawatl 
he that devours. Sh 


haksperre, 
DEVOU'RINGLY®, dé-véGr-ing-é. ad. In a con-)) 


heloet 
pEVOOTS. den dé-wSan’, a. [derotus, Lat.] Pious; 
figious, Rogers, Filled with pious thou ag Fa 
Expressive of devotion or picty. illo, 
pEVvOUTS , devlu’. a. 8. A devotee. Sheldon. 
DEVOUTLESSNESS*, dé-vAt'-is-nds. om. x. | 
Want of devotion. Bp. of Chichester. 








‘0 destroy or con- |) ee 
‘DIA ACO'US 


DI’ speMi; D, x Aadémd. 3 


with 
DE'WDROP, di-drdp, ns. A drop of dew which 
sparkles al sun-rise, Nliakspeure. 
DEW-DROPPING®, di-drop’-ping. part.a. Wet- 
ting as with dew, T'homson. 
DEW- IMPEARLED*®, di’-im-pérld’. part. a. Cov. 
poh with dewdrops, Which resemble pearls. “Dray: 


‘pr WL fy div-lip. n.s. [from denping cm or licking 
the dew.) The flesh that hangs clown trom the 
throats of oxen. Addison, A lip Hlaceid with age. 
Shakspeure. 


DE’ tid APT, diy-ldpt. a. Furnished with dewlaps 


DEW WOR "ORM, di’-wirm, nos. A worm found in 
dew. Walton 

DE'WY, di’-e. a. Resembling dew ; partaking of 
dew, Milton, Moist with dew ; roscid. Spenser, 

= Pl rn déks'-tér. a. [Lat.] "The right ; 3 not the 
lef. A term used in beraldev, Shak 

DEXTERITY $, daks-tar’-d-id. n.¢, amet Jat.) 
Readiness of limbs; activity. Readiness of con- 
trifance ; quickness ‘of expedient Bocon. 

| DEXTEROUS, déks'tér-as, a. Expert at any 
manual employment; active; ready, Pope. Ex- 
vert in management ; subtle, 


| pLXTEROUSLY, sé. tele. ad, Expenty ; 


skilfully 5 artfully, ‘South 


DE’ ‘XTREROUSNESS®, déks’-t8r-dsenés, 2.8. Skill. 


Hornell. 


(DEXTR AL, déks’-tril. a. The right; not the lef 


Bro 


iety 5] | DEXTRA, ITY, déks-tri’-dt0. ms. ‘The state of 


being on the ri ht side. Brown. 
he ule of the supreme governour 
of Algiers in Barbary, who is called bey at Tunis. 


DI ABL’T ES, aed * 5. . (deoBiderns. JA morbid 


jousness of urine, 


DL x O'LICAL, dl-d-bdt ea a diabolus, Lat.J 
DIABO'LICK, dl. A-bdW-ik. 509. 


eVilish 3 par- 
taking of the qualities of the devil ; impious ; atro- 
cious, Milton 


DIABOLICALLY*, oo bac ad, br a- 


devilish or nefarious manner. Sheru 


DIABO'LICALNESS®, dil-4-bdl'-¢- Kalends. N.S. 


The quality of a devil. Dr, Warten. 


DIA’BOLISM®, dl-Ab’-6-lizm, m.s. The actions of 


roach ory il. Brown. Possession by the devil. War- 


DIA'CHIYLONS, db-ak’-é-lin. nes. [bea art tae 


pis mollifying plaster, made of juices, Bur 
CO DIUM, — n. 8, [dua and «d- 
‘The siru poppies. Johnson 
Tan osha. (diaconns, Tat.) OF 
or belongir to a deacon. Cotgrare. 
Sric “KS, por stiks. n. 5. [Ceanover: 
«d.] ‘The doctrine of sounds 


dara. 


DIACRITICAL®, dl-4- krit’-2-kal, ap osabt one “| 
ii DIACRITICK®, db-f-krit’-ik. 


stinguish 
by a int cr mark, Johnson. 


(DY ADEM §, d¥-i-dém, n. 5. [didénpa.) A tiara; on 


eusign of royalty bound about the bead of castern 
monarehs. Spenser, ‘The mark of royalty worn on 
the head; the crown, Milton 

359. a. Adorned with a 
diadem. 


|| DI ADROM. au sede, 166. 1.5. (ndpopte.) ‘The 


DIA DIA 
—m, move, nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, bill ;—4il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


time in which any motion is performed; the time |) to the direction of a diameter ; in direct Oppositivn. 
in which a pendulum performs its vibration,|| Harmar, 
Lacke. DIAME/TRICAL, dl-A-mét're-kAl. a. Deseribins 

DIAYRESIS, dbér'-d-sis, 124. n.s. [4calpeors-] The | adiameter, Observing the direction of a diame- 
separation or disjunction of syllables; as, aér. ter. Goverment of the Tongue. 

{Cy- Mr. Sheridan has given the long sound of ¢ to the | DIAMETRICALLY, dbat-mér-tré-kal-d, ad. In « 
second syllable of this word, contrary to the general | diametrical direction. Clarendon, 255 
Practice, which is supported by the most general rule in | DIAMOND, dl’-it-ménd, [d¥-ndnd, Shoiden avi! 
Proauncintion, The untepenultimate accent, unless || Jones.) m. #. [diemant, Br.] ‘The most valuable 
succeeded by a diphthong, always shortens the vowel it|! and hardest of all the Hens; is, When pure. per- 
falls upou. . SH, Nor does the diphthong in this worl | feeily clear anil pellucid 2s the purest way 
Prevent the shortening power of the accent uny more | Vill, 
ieseeticichawimean aso DV AMON DED®, di-d-mand-@d. ¢. Jn squares, like 

DIAGNO'STICK, dLag-nds’-tik. m. s. spe faceted diamonds. Fuller, 

A symptom by which a disease js distinguished | DI’ APASE, dl’-a-pase. nos. [dud racdv.] A chord j:1- 
from others, Harvey. | _ cluding all tones ; the diapason, Spensi. 

DIAGONALS, dl-ag’-d-nAl, 116, a. [deaysiveos.] || DVAPASME, di -ii-pazin. 1. s, [dcdrucua.] A pow- 
Reaching from one angle to another, so as to di- |__ der or perfume, J8. Jonson. 
vide a parallelogram into equal paris, Bren. — || DIAPA'SON, dba-pa’-26n, ns. A chord whieh iu- 

DIA'GONAL, dhiig’-6-ndl. nos. A line drawn from cludes all tones ; an octave. Harris. 
aigle to angle, and dividing a square into equal || DIAPER §, di-d-pir. 98. 1.8, [diapre,Pr.] Linen clot 





arts. Lorke, '| woven in lowers, and other figures; the finest spe- 
DIA'GONALLY, dl-Ag’-6-n4l-é. ad. Ina diagonal|| cies of figured finen after damask. Spenser. A 
direction. row, l| napkin; a towel. Shakspeare. 


DVAGKAM, d¥-d-grdm, n. 3. [bed a.] A deline-|| Zo DIAPER, al’-d-par. voc. To variegate 3 10 di- 
ition of geometrical rao Dod My ] versily; to Kasictg Wicaat To draw flivers 
DIAGRA'PHICALS, difegelf-4kil, u, [éed and|| upon clothes. Pewiam’ 
age) Descriptive. Cockeram. || DIA‘PHANED® lLat-ain-4d.a. Transparent. T'rans- 
pik R ‘DIATES, dbA-grid/}-dtes. i. s. [dictery-|) lation of Boceutini, Ob. T. 
dium, Lat.] Strong purgatives made with diagry-|| DIAPHANE/ITY, dl-d-f-né'4-16, no a. Transpa- 





dium. er. )) _ Teney; pellueidness. Ray. 
DIAL §, di-dl. 88. n. s. [diale, Skinner.) A plate || DIAPHA'NICK, dld-fan-ik. 09. a. Transparent ; 
marked with lines, where a hand or shadow show's | wellucid, Rabioh, 
the hour. Shakspeare. I DIA'PHANOUSS, di-Af-fa-nds. 518. a. [4:2 and 
DIAL-PLATE, dl-dl-plite. n.s. That on which! peer Transparent ; clear; tvanslucent. aleigh 
hours or lines are marked, Addison. i DIAPH IRE"TICAL®, dhd-fb-ndv'-€-hal. a. Sudo- 


DV ALECT §, dl'-A-lékt. n. s. [duddcxros.] The subdi- || rifick. TV. Mountugu. 2 
visionofa language, Style ; manner of expressivo, H DIAPI IORE TICK, db-a-f-réTk. a. [Geadoanrixe, | 


Hooker, Language ; speech. Shakspeure, Sudoritick ; promoting perspiration ; casing swer 
DIALECTICAL, “deb lekat-kala Logical; ar- | Wats, 
yumental. Boyle. Respecting dialects,or the sub-'} DIAPHORE'TICK®, dh-A--rétik, nes. A suds 
division of a language, ITodges. rifick medicine. driathnot, 
DIALECTICIAN®, “dba-lekctsh/-4n, 1.8. A loe:| DEAPHIAGM, dF -A-fidim. 389, ms. [eedysoay pn | 
gician ; a reasoner. The midriff, which divides the upper vavity’ of the 
DIALE'CTICK §, dbA-l0k’-thk, mn. s. [d:adexriay.]i| body from the lower. Hp. Berkeley. Any diviswn 
Logick ; the art of reasoning. | or partition which divides a hollow body. Wed - 


DIALE/CTICK*, db-4-lék’-thk. a. Argumeutal. | F 
is. || DVARIST*, Al-A-rist. ». s. [from diery.] One woo 
DIKALIST, dk-Al-list. nos. A coostructer of dials. || keeps a a) ae account of transactions. 
lexi, ‘| DIAKRHOE‘A 6, db-ar-ré’-a, ns, [deappoty.] A flux 
DI'ALLING, db-Aling. n. 8, The sciaterick science ;||_ of the belly. Quincy. : 
the knowledge of shadow ; the art of constructing || DIARRHOE/TICK, dl-dr-rét'-tk. a, Selutive : pur- 


dials.. Bp, Berkeley. gative. Arhutintot. 
To DIA‘LOGISE §%, db-adl'djize. v.n. [dialogiser,|| DV ARY §, di-i-ré. m. s. [diarinm, pe Ap aceouiit 
old Fr.] ‘To discourse in dialogue. Fotherby. \| ofthe transactions and observations of every day ; 


DIA‘LOGISM®, dl-ald-jlzm. n, s. A feigned speech | a journal. Bacon, 

between two or more, Fulke || DUASTEMS, d¥-A-stém. . #. [écdernpa.] [In mu- 
DIA'LOGIST, dl-a)’-16-jlst. 116. n. 5. A speaker ina|| sick.) A name applied to a simple interval, i 

dialogue ; a writer of dialogues, Barrow. | contradistinction to a compound one, which hus 
DIALOGIUSTICALLY®, dl-Al-d-jist’-@-kAL-I6, ad.!| been called a system, 

In the manner of a dialogue. Hp. Richards. || DIASTOLE, dhds'-tb-18. 116. ns, [Fuierodi J A 
DVALOGUES, dl’-f-lbg. 338. n.8, [éeddoyos.} Aj] figure in rhetorick, by which a short syllable is 

conference ; a conversation between two or more, made long. ‘The dilatation of the heart. 

Shak. i DIA‘'STYLE, db-ds-tlle. x. s. [eed anit erudos.) A 
To DIALOGUE, d¥-A-ldg. v. n. To discourse with || sort of edifice where the pillars stand at sneha dis 

another ; to confer, Shakspeare. tance from one another, that three diamercrs of 
DIALOGUE-WRITER®, dk-4-lbg-rb tar. 2.5. One|, their thickness are allowed for intercolunmiation. 

wno writes feigned conversations between two or|| Harris. 

more. Dr. Warten. 


a 3 Pr Tho reason why this word is prenouneed in theco 
DIALY'SIS, di-Al'-é-sls. 116. nis. [eddvors.] The |] Sytiables, and diastole in font, ix, Thar the Jota is per 


seth rhetoriek by which syllables or words are || + foct Greek, dudero)a, and the former fe a evinjound. of 

AMANTIN A : , || our own, formed from did and ord Mar. “Thr 

DUAMANTINE?, di-d-man’-thn. a. [dianentin, old || same reason holds geod the ‘pecnsunclag pferaceel wa 
He Adamantine ; hard as a diamond, Sylvester, divided into @-poc-o-pe ; and osteascope intu ox-te-0- 

DIA'METER§, dl-am’-&-tdr. 1 IG. m.s. [ded and pé-|| scope. And though Johnson, Ash, Posasaa, and 
rpor.] The line, which, passing through the contre pea accent diastyle on the second syllable, [ bays 
of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, divides itinto| ™ —— to differ from them by placing the accent 
equal parts. Raleigh, on rat-—Ree Acapemy, FF. 


DIA/METRAL, dldin’-méaral. a. Describing the || DIATE’SSERON, dl-4-tés!-sé-rin. ns. [of dra cuvl 





diameter; relating to the diameter. Gregory.) rfeceoa.] Tn musical composition, a pertect fanrt)). 
Opposite. B. Jonson | Harris, 
DIA METRALLY, di-im’-mé-tril-. ad. According || DIATO/NICK, di<t-tdu/-tk. a. [of dcarévos.] The 


epee 


= a —_ 


ve 


DID 





ordinary sort of musick which proceeds by different 
tones, either in ascending or descending. Harris, 
DIA‘TRIBE®, di’-d-tlbe. ne. [dtaroefi.] A dispu- 
tation, or continued discourse. Bailey. 
DI'BBLE 4, dib’-b1. 405. n. s. [dipfel, Dutch] A sinall 
spade; a pointed instrument with — the gar-| 
eners make holes for planting. T'usse | 
To DY iBLE®, dib’-bl. ea. "To dit or dip. A term 
used by au lors. Winton. { 
DIHSTONE, dity'-stone. a. «. A little stone which 
children throw at auother stone, Locke, 
DICACITY, dée-kils!-o6-16, 124, 22.9, [dicacites, Lat] 
Periness 5 sauciness. Graves. 
DICE §, cise. n. s. The plural of die. Bentley. 
Te DICE, dise. v. a. ‘To game with dice. Shak. 
DICE-BOX, dlse’-bdks, m. s. The box from which 
the dice are thrown. Addison, 
DICER, di’-sér. 98. n. 8. A player at dice. Shak, 
asa «This w word seenss corrupted from dit for do 
wt, Sh spear, 
0 DICHO’TOMIZE®, al- ne aetee. roa. To 
nara; to divide. Bp. Fai 
DICHOTOMY 6, di- ibe dmb. n. 8. [deyoropia.] || D 
Distesbution of ideas by pairs. Watts. 
DICKER of Leather. 2, 5. [dicra, low Lat.) Ten; 
hides. Dicker of iron, ten bars, | 
To DICTATE §, dik’-thte. 91. r.a. [dicto, Lat.] To! 
deliver to another with authority ;40 declare with 
confitence, Pope 
DICTATE, dik’tite, ns. Rule or maxim delivered 


with authorit ption; prescript. Locke. 

DICTA’ TION if si da. n.#, Dictating or pre-!| D 
scribing. . Fa 

DICTA’ TOR, Teak ate, 521, 166. n.s. A magis- 
trate of Rowe, made in times of exigence and dis- 
tress, and invested with absolute authority. Waller. 
One invested with absolute authority. cee One 
whose credit or authority nigel pe _ to direct the| 
conduct or opinion of ot 

DICTATO’RIAL, dik-th-td’- ave a. 2 Autoriatve 5 
confident 5 matical; overbearing. 

DICTA’TORSIIIP, 
of dictator, Wotton. Authority; insolent conti- 
dence, Di 


den, 
br CT he xe, dik’-th-tdr-é. a. Overbearing ; dog- 


mati 
prer TURE, 5 ik-th’ -tshire, m.s. The office fal 
dictator. 


Dr CTION, ksh. n. 5. Style; language ; ex-! 


dD ‘TION xn” dik/-shdin-d-ré, n, s. A book con- 
taining the words of any lan in alphabetical | 
order, with expinaations of their meaning ; a lexi-. 
con; a vocabulary ; a word-book. Brown. | 

rra ‘tee years ago this word was universally pro- 
nounced as if written diznary, and a person would have 
been thought a Hh mings if he had provounced it according 
to its ort but, sach iiss beon the taste for im- 
provement pepe ing, that now a person would risk} 
the imputation of vulgarity, should he pronounce it! 
otherwise than it is written, 5 

DID, did. [515, Sax.] The preterit of do, Shak. 
The sign of the preter-imperfect tense, or perfect. 
Dryden, tis sometimes used emphatically; as, I 
did really love him. | 

DIDA'CTICAL, dé-dak!-té-kal. Preceptive ; 

al A Tawar de-diik’-tik. 124. “siving precepts. | 

Bp, Taylor 

DIDAPPER, did rn. s. [from dip.] A bird 
that dives into aie oy fccees ont Packer 

pens A'LICK, did-is-kal'-ik. 125, 509. <fhelow- 

Pr receptive ; ; didactick. Prior. 


os.) 

To DEDDER. did’-dér, 1 diddern, Teut.] To 
quake with cold; to ahve. gn erty | 

Te DWDDLE*, manip vn. ts ersaly to move like 
a child, or ana Ml 8 agg 

DI'DRACHM®, a m. 7. 8. ih rend deaxyhs] A 
piece of money i= fourth part of an ounce of 
nar Bp. Tow 

ADST, ie. The second person of the preter | 


ense of do, Dryden. 
DIDUCTION, dé-dik’-shdn. n. s, [diductio, Lat. 














| 639.—Fhie, far, fall, far dt -—mé, p—mb, met —pine, pin ;— 


DIF 


|| Separation by withdrawing ove part from th the 


To oDiey die vu. dh. ieee a or Seah, Sax.) To tinge ; 
to colour ; to stain. 
DIE, di. n.*. Colour ; tincture. Shak pore 
To DIE §, dl. v. . [Seadian, Sax.) © lose life; to 
ty to pass into another state of existence 
y. ‘l'o perish by violence or disease. Dry- 
dm. “io be punished with death. Shak. ‘To be 
lost; to perish; to come to nothing. Shalt. To 
sink; to faint. | Sam. [In theology.] To perish 
everlastingly, Lltkeredll. boda: ‘ag ish with pleasure 
or tenderness, Pope. Tio vanish. Shak. “fo lan- 
“ with affectiou. Taller, ‘To wither, as a 
vegetahle. St. John. To grow vapid, as liquor. 
DIE, dil. n. s, pl, dice. (dé, Fr.) A small cube, marked 
on its faces with numbers from one to six, which 
——— throw in play. Shas, Hazard; chance. 
penser. Any cubick body. Wotts 
DIE, dl. n.s. pl. dies. ‘The stamp used in coinage. Swift. 
DIVER, di-ar, 98, 2.8. One who follows the trade of 
dyeing, Waller. 
DIETS. di’-#t. n.s. [dieta, Lat.] Food ; provisions 
for the mouth; victuals. Raleigh. Food regulated 
by the rules of medicine. Bacon, Allowance of 
rovision, Jerentiah 
0 DUVET, d¥-ét. v. a. To feed by the rules of medi- 
cine. - . ‘Togive food to. Shak. ‘To board; 
to su with diet. 
To DY P, ah-8, ren, To eat by niles of physick. 
mA eat; to feed, Milton. 
T, dba. n. 8. [a madtitude, ce) An assem- 
bs ur Mees or estates. Rakeig 
Diet Pe RINK, di’-ét-crink. n. s. Tio rdicated liquors. 


Dif TARY, dl'-2-d-ré. a, Pertaining to the rules of 
diet. 
DIETARY®, ab -@t-d-ré. nv. s, A medicine of dict. 


Fu 
DI ETER, dk-dt-dr, 98. n. hs Que who prescribes 
rules for eating. S. 


dlik-t'-tdr-ship. ns. The office DIBTE’TICAL, cl} -d-18t’ eka. a. sltearedreed ] Re- 


DIETE’TICK, di-+-év-tk. lating to diet; be- 
longin dl the medicinal cautions about the use of 


food. 

DIE TING®, "av ating. ng. The act of eating by 
rules. Milton 
DIFFARREA'TION®, dif-far-t-b’-shiin, m. «. [dis 

and farreatio, Lat.) The parting of a cake 5 a sacra- 
ive sl sce gp between man and wife at their di- 
re the Romans. Builoker. 

7 DIFFERS a far. ‘ha v.n. [differo, Lat, = 
distinguis m; to have ies - 
ties not the same with hath po ang Bacon’ To 
contend ; to be at arian, Bacon. To be da 
contrary inion. 

ww vt ioe fore r, a. To make different 


Dit FFE LENCE, dif-firdnse. 555. n. s. [differen- 
fia, I State of being distinct from something. 
The quality by which one differs from 
sncther. Raleigh. The ion between one 

; thin and another caused by the qualities of each. 

Dispute ; debate. Jistinetion. Ad- 
do Point in ion; ground of controverry. 
Shak. A logic: distinetioa. | Bacor, Evidences 
of distinction. Daries. Distinct kind. Brown, 

To DIFFERENCE, dif-far-énse. v. a, To canse a 
oe ang to meke one thing not the same as 
another, il. 

DI FFERENT, dif-fartpt. a. Distinct; not the 
same. Addison. Of fer vg qualities, Pillips. 
Unlike ; dissimilar. D. 

DIFFERE/NTIAL, ae be thr-én'-sd a. Differentia. 
method consists in descending from whole quanti- 
ties to their darren) small differences, a 
in sogethe r these infinitely — differences, 
what kind soever they he. Harri 

DI hehameager fat sy dil’-for-2nt-I6. fh e. In a different 

anner. 

|| DUFFERINGLY, dif- iecias ad. In a differer. 
inanner. Boyle. 





DIF DIG 


—ad, move, ndr, nét ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pdidnd ;—thin, THIs, 


DIFFICILE §, dif'-8-sil. a. [difficilis, Lat.] Difti- | of scattering every way. Dryden. Scattered ; dis- 
cul; hard; not easy. Sir 7". ie Scrupulous ; sed. Burnet. Extended. Tillotson. 
hard to be i. Bacon, Little used. | DIFFU'SIVELY, dif-fi’-slv-lé. ad. Widely ; exten- 
DI'FFICILENESS, dif'-fé-sil-nés. n. s. Difficulty to}: sively; every way, Bentley. 
be persuaded, Bacon. ' DIFFU'SIVENESS, dif-ti’-siv-nés. n. «, Extension ; 
To DIFFICVLITATE®, dif-fé-sll'-¢-tite. v.a. To|| dispersion; the power of diffusing. Bp. Hall 
make difficult. C i | Want of conciseness ; lange compass of expression 
DIFFICULT §, dif'-fé-kal, a. Hard; not easy; not|) Addison, 
facile. Zecharich. Troublesome; vexatious. fiard | To DIG 4, dig. v. e. preter. dug, or digged ; part. 
to please ; peevish; morose. || pass, dug, or diggrd, [Dic, Sax.) To yierce with & 
To DYFFIC LTATES, dif--kal-tite. v.a. [dif-| = apn Ezekiel, To form by digging, Whitgift 
Jiculter, Fr.] ‘To render difficult ; to perplex. Cat- | ‘o cultivate the ground by turning it with a spade 
} 





erare. Temple. ‘To pierce with a sharp point. Dryden, 
DPFFICULTLY, dif-@-kalt-lé, ad, Hardly; with | To gain by digging. Woodward. 
difficulty, Rogers. To DIG, dig. v.n, To work with a spade, in making 
DYFFICULTY, dif-f-kal-td. m, s. Hardness; con-|| holes or turning the id. Job. 
Seat to easiness or facility, Rogers. That which || To DIG up. v. a. To throw up that which is covered 
is bard to accomplish. South, Distress; opposition, 
Dryden, Perplexity in affairs. Addison. Objec- 
tion; cavil. Sirf. 
To DIFFI DES, dif-fide’. v.n. (difide, Lat.) To 
distrust ; to have no confidence ju. More, 
DUFFIDENCE, dif’-f-dénse. n.s. Distrust; want 
of confidence. Bacon. Doubt; want of confidence 
in ourselves. Locke. 


with earth. Shakspeare. 

DIGA'MMA®, dé-gam/-ma. n. s. [Gr.] The letter F, 
so called because it resembles the Greck leuer 
guunma, made double. Pope. 

DI'GAMY, dlg’-A-mé. n. s. [deydpia.] Second mar- 
riage, Sir 7. a, oh [dic end 

DIGA'STRICK®, dé-gas'-trik. a. [dis acrip. 
Applied to a muscle of the lower jaw, as ei | 

DUFFIDENT, dif-i-dént. a. Distrustful ; doubting it were, a double belly. Paley. 
others. Milton, Doubtful of an event; uncertain, | DIGERENT, did'jé-rént. a. (digerens, Lat.) That 
Pope. Doubtlul of himself; not confident. Aing |} which has the power of digesting, or causing diges- 
Charles. tion. Dict. 

DIFFIDENTLY*, dif--dént-l4. ad. in a manner || DIGEST, dl'-jst, 492, ns. The pandect of the civil 
not presumptuous, Smart. law, containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 





"o DIFEIND §, dif-flnd’. ». a. [digindo, Lat.] To!} Bacon. 

cleave in two; to split. Dict, To DIGEST §, dé-jést’. 124. v. a. (digero, digestion, 
DIFEINITIVE®, dit-fln'-&-tiv. a, [diffirio, diffni-|)  Lat,] To distribute into various classes ; to range 

tom, Lat.) Determinate ; definitive. Sir #7. Wor- methodically. Mirror for Muzistrates. To con- 

fom. coct in the stomach. Shak. ‘To soften by heat, as 


DIFFUSION, dif-fish’-dn- ae Apscissi0n.) m.5.|} in aboiler. Bentley. To range methodically in the 

fai givio, Lat.) The act of cleaving or aes: Dict.||— mind. Collect, To reduce to any plan, scheme, or 
DIFFLA‘TION, di-fi’-shin. n.s. [diffare, Lat.J|} method. Slu&. ‘To receive without loathing or 

The act of scattering with a blast of wind. Dict. repugnance, Siivk. To receive and enjoy. Shak. 
DUVFFLUENCE, dif-fi-éuse, Qn. s. [diffluo, Lat.]|| To Semi a wound to generate pus in order to a 
DUPFLUENCY, dif-th-én-sé. § ‘The quality offall- |} cure. 

ig away on all sides ; the effect of fluidity. Brown. || To DIGE'ST, dé-jdst’. v. m. To generate matter as 
DIFFLUENT, dif-fbént. 518. a. Flowing every |] a wound, and tend to a cure. 

way ; not consistent; not fixed, DIGESTER, dé-jés -tar, nm. s. He that a, - Ar- 
DUFFORM(§, dif’-form, a. Lforma, Lat.] Contrary || duthnet, A strong vessel or engine to boil bony 

to uniform ; dissimilar; unlike; irregular, New-|| — substanges, so os to reduce them into a fluid state. 


fem. Quincy hat which strengthens the coucoctive 
DIFFORMITY, dli-far'-mé-é, 2. s, Diversity of wer. Be 
fin; irregularity, Brown, | DIGESTIBLE, dé-jés'-té-L1. a, Capable of being 


DIFFRA/NCHISEMENT, dif-frin’-tshiz-méant. n. s. |! digested. Bacon. 
franchise, Fr.] ‘The act of taking away privi- || DIGESTION, déjés’-ishdu. ns. The act of digest 
4 xP i ° j| ing. Shak. "The preparation of matier by a chym 
To DIFFUSE $, dif-foze’. va. [difusus, Lat.) To|| ical heat. Bacon, Reduction to a plan; the act of 
pour out upon a plane, so that the liquor may|! methodizing. Temple. The act of disposing, or the 
run every way. Burnet. To spread; to scatter.|| disposition of a wound to generate matter. Sharp. 
Nprneer. : DIGE’STIVE, dé-jés'-tly. a. Having the power to 
DIFFUSE, dif-fise’. a. Scattered; widely spread.|| cause digestion. Fads Capable by heat to soft- 


Copious; not concise. Dr. Warton. “Diffieult.|) en and subdue. Hole. Methodizing ; adjusting. 


Skelton, || Druden. fire 
2- This adjective is distingaished from the verb in the }| DIGESTIVE, dé-jés’-tly. n.s, An application which 
pronunciation of s, in the same manner as the noun use) disposes a wound lo generate matter. Wiseman. 


14 from the verb to use, and abuse from to abuse, &e. 
49. This analogy is very prevalent, and seema the 
reason that adjectives ending in sine have the s pure. 


DIGE/STURE, dé-jés'-tshive, x. s. Concoction. 
Harvey. 
DIV'GGABLE, dig’-gA-bl. a, That may be digged. 





we M = DIGGER, dig’-gir. 98. n.s, One that opens die 
DIFFUSED, dif-fizd’. 359, part. a. Wild; un- und with a spade. Boyle. 

comli; irregular. Shak. Extended at fall length. || To DIGHTS, dite. 393. r. a. {Sibean, Sax.] To 

Milton. dress; to deck; to adorn, Spenser, To put cu. 


DIFFU'SEDLY, dif-fi’-284-l4, 364. at, Widely ;|| Spenser, 

dis ptr DIGIT, did‘ jit. n.s. [digitus, Lat.] The measure or 
DIFFU/SEDNESS, dif-fl’-28d-nés. 365. ns. The!| length containing three-fourths of an inch. Bevis, 

staie of being diffused. Sherwood. The twelfih part of the diameter of the sun or moon 
DIFFUSELY, dif-fise’l¢. ad. Widely ; extensively. || Any of the numbers expressed by single figures ; 

Copiously ; not concisely, } any number ta ten: so called from counting upon 
DIFF USER, dif-fv-zir. n. s. One who disperses, | the fingers. Brown, 

Mannyugham. DIGITAL*, did’jé-14!. a, Periaining to a finger 
DIFFUSIBLES, cif-{a'-zt-bl. a. Capable of being |! Bailey, 

diffiwsedt. | DUGITATED, did’-jé-ta-t8d. a, Trranched out into 
DIFFUSION, dif-fi’-zhiin, 2, s. Dispersion, Baron,|| — divisions like fingers. Brown. 

Copiousness ; exuberance of style, To DIGLA'DIATE®, dé-clid-dé-ate, ron, [diglae 
DIFFU SIVE, dif-fa'-siv. 428. a. Having the quality’) dior, Lat.] To fence: to quarrel, Fdules 
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 DIGN 


DIL 





(cP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, met ;—ploe, pin ;— 


DIGLADIA/TION, di-gth-dé-h'-shdn. 125, ns. A 


combat with swords; any quarrel or contest. B.| 


Jonson. 

DIGNIFIED, diz’-né-fide. 282. a. Invested with 
some digit Auliffe. 

DIGNIF "APPION: dig-né-f@-ki’-shdn, n,s. Exal- 
tation. Walton, 

To DYGNIFY §, dig'-né-fl, 183. v. a. [dignus and 
facio, Lat.] To advance ; to prefer; to exalt. To 
honour ; to adorn; to give lustre to, Shakspeare. 

DIGNITARY, dig’-né-ta-ré. ns. A clergyman ad- 
vanced to some rank above that of a parochial 
priest. Swift, 

DIGNITY, dig'-né-12. n. 4, Rank of elevation. Hook- 
er. Grandeur of mien; elevation of aspect. Cla- 
vissa, Advancement; preferment, Shak. [Among 
ecclesiasticks.) That promotion or preferment to 


which any jurisdiction is annexed, Aylife, Max- | 


ims 5 a principles. Brown. 

TION, dig-né’-shdn. n. x. [dignosco, Lat.] 
Distinction; distinguishing mark. Brown. 

To DIGRESS §, dé-grés’. 124. vn, [digressns, Lat.] 
‘To tura aside out of the road. To depart from the 
ioain design of @ discourse, or argument. Milton. | 
‘To wander; to expatiate, Brerewood. ‘To trans- 
gress; to deviate, Shakspeare. 


DIGRE'SSION, dé-grésh'-Gn, ns. A passage devi- || 


ating from the maiu design of a discourse. Sidney, 
Deviation, Brown. 
DIGRE SSIONAL®, dé-grésh’-dn-dl, a. Deviating 
irom the main purpose, Warton. 
DIGRESSIVES, dé-grés’-slv. a. Expatiating. Jolin- 


so", 

NDIGRE SSIVELY®, dé-grés’-slv-lé. ad, In the way 
of digression. 

To DIU DICATE §*, dijlv-dd-kite. v.a. [dijudico, 
Lat.) ‘To determine by censure, Fiales. 

DL UDICA'TION, dl-jb-dé-kA’-shan, 125. m.s. Ju- 
dicial distinetion. Cockeram. 

DIKE 4$, dike. n. s, [Diec, Sax.) A channel to receive 
water. Dryden. A mound to hinder inundations, 
Corlen, 

To DIKE®, dike. v.n. To work with a spade. Gower. 

To DILA'CERATE §, dé-lits’-sé-rite. 124. v. a. [di- 
hieco, Lat.) ‘To tear; to read; to force in two. 
Rrows, 

DIL ACERATION, dé-His-st-ri/-shdn. ns. The act 
of reading in two, Pearsen. 

To ILA AIATES, déli’-ne-lie, 124, aM [dilunio, 
fo.] To tear; to rend in pieces, Howell, 

DILANTA'TION®, dé-lh-nd-A'-shidn. as. A tearing 
in pieces, Mullokar. 

To DUA PIDATE §, d-Hip/dte. rn. [dilapido, 
Lat.j To go to cain; to fall by decay. Jolmson. 

Ta Dt LAVPIDATES, dé-lip'-é-dite. va. 'T'o ake 
desert; to consume wastefally, 2. Wharton. 

DILAPIDA'TION, dé-lip-}-di ‘shan. 124 ws. The 
incumbent's suffering any edifices of his ecclesiasti- 
eal living to goto ruin or decay, Aylifie, Roin 
or deeay in geeeral, Goodnuca, 

DILAPIDATOR®, dé-lp!4-di-tar. as. One wha 
oceasions dilapidation. 1. Wiarton, 

DILATADBPLITY, dé-li-t4-bil’-0-14. ns. The quali- 
ty of acmitting extension. Ray. 

DILATABLE, dé-ltd-bl. 405. a. Capable of ex- 
teusion. Artuthnat, 

DILATATION, cil-lhth shin. 500. 2s. The act 
of extenmling into greater space. Ldolder, The state 
ot heing extended, Bacon, ‘ 


7's DILATES, de-late’, 124. 1. a. [dilato, Lat.] To || DIMIC! 


caterk!s to spread out: to pee pe Spenser. "To re- 
late at large ; to tell dittusely and copiously, Spenser, 
To DILA'TE, dé-lte’. von. "To widen; to grow wide. 


DIM 


| DYLATORINESS, dil’-l4-tdr-¢-nés. n. s. Slowness , 

sluggishness. Moral State of England. 

| DI LATORY §, dil’-4-tr-. 12, (See Domestic.) 
a. [dilatorius, 1 Tardy ; slow ; given to procras- 

__ tination. Ti. 

| DILE/CTION, dé-lék’-shdn, 124, m.s. [dilectio, Lat.] 

| ‘The act of loving ; kindness. Martin. 

‘DILEMMA, ah ama. 119. m8. [éednupa] Au er- 

ment conclusive by contrary suppositions 

i maaae “D cificul or doubifal choice ; a vexatious 
alternative. Fudler. 

DILETTANTE®, dit-é-tin'-td. n. s, [plur. dilet 
tanti, Ital.] One who delights in cultivating or pro- 
moting science. Burke. 

DILIGENCE, dil!-¢-jénse. n. s, Industry ; assiduity 

in business. 2 Tim. 

DILIGENT $, dil'-4-jént. a. [dilivens, Lat.] Con- 

stant in application; assiduous; not idle. Proverds. 

__ Constantly applied ; assiduous, Deuteronomy. 

DYLIGENTLY, dil/-¢-jént-lé. ad, With assiduity ; 

| with heed and perseverance ; not carelessly. Ba- 


| con, 

|DILL, dit. x. 8, [Dtle, Sax] An herb, Mortimer. 

)DILU'CID$, dé-i-sid. 124. a. [dilucidus, Lat? 

Clear ; not ope we. Clear; plain; not obscure, 

| To DILU'CIL ATE, dé-liy'-sé-ddte. ca. To make 

clear or plain; to explain, Brown, 

| DILUCIDA’TION, deé-lb-sé-di/-shdn, n.s. The act 
of making clear. 

sa cl DLY*, dé-liy'-sid-lé. ad. Clearly ; evideatly. 

DILUENTS, di'-Wd-€nt, a. [déluers, Lat.] Having 
the power to thin and atteguate other maiter. 

| DILUENT, dil'-ld-#nt. n, s. That whieh thins other 
matter, Arbuthnot. 

To DILU'TE §, détite’. 124. v. a. [diluo, Lat] To 
make thin ; to attenuate by the admixtare of othes 

arts. Locke. "To make weak. Newton. 
DILU'TE, dé-lite’, a. Thin; attenuated ; figurative: 


hf poor, More. 

DILU’TER, dé-liv-tar. n. . That which makes anr 
thing. else thin. Arbuthnot, 

DILUTION, dé-ld’-shain. nos. Making any thing 
thin or weak. Arbuthnot. 

DILU'VIAN, dé-ld‘-vé-din. 124 a. Relating to the 

| deluge. Burnet. 

| To DIEU VIATE®, dé-li/-ve-dte. ru. [diluvio, Lat.] 

| ‘Torunasa flood. Sir E, Sancys. 

| DIM §, dim. a, [Sem, Sax.) Not having a quick sight; 

not seeing clearly. Davies. Dull of apprehension, 

Rogers, Not clearly seen; obseare. Leeke. Not 

lummous ; somewhat dark, Spenser. 

, To DIM, dim, v.a. To cloud to darken, Spenser. 

| ‘To make less bright; to obscure, Spenser. 

‘DIM-SIGHTED*, diny-st-téd. a. Having weak eyes. 

Bp. Taylor. 

DI MBLE®, dim’'-bl. x. s, A bower; a retreat; a cell. 


B. Jonsim. 

DIME/NSION 6, dé-mén/-shda. 124, n. s. [dimensio, 
Lat.] Space contained in any thing ; bulk ; extent ; 
capacity, Shaksprare, 

DIME'NSIONLESS, dé-mén’‘-shap-lés, a. Without 

| any definite bulk. Afilton, 

larg dé-inén’-st-té. n.s. Extent; capa 


j 


| 
| 
| 








city. Towel. 
| DIME'NSIVE, dé-mén'-siv. a. That which marks 
i. the boundaries or outlines, Davies, 
| DIEMETER®, dim’-é-tar, [See TRre@onxat..] a. [Lat ] 
Having two poetical measures. Tyriefuti. 
TIO » dim-t-ké’-shétn. me. [dimicatio, 
Lat.| A battle; contest. Dict. 
| Te D MIMDIATE §#, dé-mid!-dd-lte. e. a. {dimidio, 
Lat.] ‘To divide into two 


Cockerant. 
Sandys. To speak largely and copiously, Walsall. || DIMIDIA'TION, dé-mid-cé-/-shdn. ns. Halving ; 


DILA‘TE®, dé-thte’, a, Extensive, B, Jonson. 

DILA/TER*, dé-fa'-ttir, 166, 2. s, One who eularges 
or extends, Sheiton. 

DILA’TION®, dé-la'-shin, ns, Delay, Bp. Hall, 

DILATTOR, dé-lAl-tar. a. s. That which widens or 
extends, Arfuthnot. 

DI LATORILY®, dil'-4-thr-d-1é. ad_ Ina sluggish o7 | 


procrastinating smanner, Jolinso.. } 





| division into two equal parts. Dict. 

To DIMINISH §, dé-min’-Ish. 124. v.a. [dineinaco, 

Lat.] To make less. Locke. To impair; to lessen; 
to degrade, Milton. To take any thing from that 


| to which it belongs. Fayiward. 


=e What has been observed of the ¢ ending a syllable 
im 


fore the accent, is applicable tothe i: they ate both 
exactly the same sound.—Sce Drsvatce 5", 
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DIN DIP 
—nd, move, nér, nit nit ;—thibe, tab, ball ;—dil —éit;—pdtind ;—thin, THis. 


ah A pape d-aby-h. 124, 124. vn. To viata ar ap -TIME, div’-nér-thne. n.s. ‘The time of 
HTN, 

DIMUNISHINGLY, decadncishang 48. ad. To “ IDINTS dist, 2 2. [from ding, to strike] A blow; 

manner tending to vilify, oF lessen. Locke. a stroke. Spenser, The mark made by a blow ; 

DIMENUENT® dd-min’'-nd-ént. a. Lessening. Bp.| rad cavity remaining afler a violent pressure. Dry- 


Sanderson, Violence ; force ; power. Shaksperre. 
vag ng tl dim'-¢-nite. a. Small; diminutive. |; 7H Dit dint. 'v.0. To mark with a cavity by a 
j blow. § 
bi MiTELY* iny'-nite-lb. od. Pama DINUMERA’TION, dl-nd-mér-W’-shiin, 125. 1. ». 
which lessens . Sanderson 
DIMINU*TION dim-mé-ni’-shin. 1. . The gs of | 


ratio, Lat.) The act of numbering out sin- 
making less. "Hooker. The state of srowi | piticesanvc dh-ds’-stshn.116. [dl-bs’-s8-sin, Sheri- 
- Newton, Diseredit; loss of dignity degradation. dan, Perry, and Jones: di-d-sé’-siin, Bailey and Ash.} 
Phillips. Deprivation of dignity. ? Charles. [In| nt. 8, A bisho ol - stands related to his own cler- 
peorsmengicr J]. The contraction of the diameter of pics flock. 
as it ascends. ‘CESAN®, hd --sh. a, Pertaining to a dio- 
DIMPNUTIVE. dé-mnin’-nté-tly. a. Small; little.|| cess. 
DI'OCESS §, or DVOCESE, dl'4-s4s, eS. [diaeres >: 


DIMINUTIVE, dé-min‘-nd-tlv. n.s, A word form-|| Lat.) The cireuit of every bish ‘s jurisdiction. 
ed to express ‘liuleness ; as, manikin, a little man. sing al - hay ay divi ee a country, gen- 














Bacon, A small thing : 2a Se Shak. Be hy 
‘That which diminishes IC AL ibSp/aetal @. [dioptra, Lat.) 
— tikka nde -nt-tlv-lé, ad. In a di- || DIOPTICK®, di-dp’-tik Affording a me- 
minutive man DIO'PTRICAL §, di-6p/-tre-kAl. @ dium for the 
DIMI'NUTIVENESS, dé-min/-ni-tly-nés, on, hE asap §, dl-6p’-trik. 116.) sight; assisting 
Smaliness ; jittleness. Student, in the view of distant objects. doyle. 
DIMISH, diny-Ish. a, Somewhat dim. Swift. | DIOPERICKS, dl-Sp/-uiks, 509° n,s. A’ part of 
DIMI'SSION®*, dé-mish’-Gn. x. s. [dimissio, Lat.]!|  opticks, treating of the different refractions of the 
Leave to Huloet. a — through different mediums, as, the air, 
DI'MISSORY, dim'-is-sir-ré, a. That by which a lasses, &e, Harris 
man is dismissed to another — Ayliffe.| DIoRiss §*, di’-d-rizm. n. s. {dcipdepa.] Distinction, 
(ranting leave to depart. Bp. Pride | or definition. More a 
So" I have followed Dr. Johnson's accentuation of ms [feree idan ydl-d-rs'48-kAl-W. ad. In a dis- 


word, as more ble to analogy than Mr. Sheridan's. 


More. 
a THOSIS, di-r-thd’-sls. 520. n.s. cus. 
Seo Rhyming Dictionary, under this word. —_ ] 


chirurgical operation, by which eroo dis- 


Te DIMPT §*, dé-mit’. v. a. i Lat.] To allow, cage members are restored to their primitive shape. 
er also, to grant to farm Hulort. rris. 
DIMITY, dim’--t0. n.s. A fine kind of, fustian, or | To DIPS, dip. 1. a. pret. dipped ; particip. dipped, 
cloth of cotton, Wiseman } = Mi . [Sippan, Fagg? Kel immerge ; to put wee 
DIUMLY, agg ad. Not with a quick sight, sor clear iguor Ayliffe moisten ; to wet. 
Se ee . Not brightly ; not luminously. be engage im an affair. Duden ‘To engage 
, Ly a gener used for the first morigage. 
DEMMING®, dim'-ming. n.s. Obscurity. Shak, Drpaue. “ 4 , 
DUMNESS, dim’-nés. ‘ns. Dulness of oly aril |, To PoP, dip. v. ». To sink ; to im . L' Estrange. 
Patrick. ‘Want of apprehension. iy. | To enter ; to pierce. Granrille, To enter slightly 
DIMPLE 6, diuy-pl. n. $8, din a isle fey into any thing. Pope. To take that which comes 


nme? to choose by chance, Dryden. 
DIP*, "dip. n. 4. Depression; the sinking or falli im 
of a surface. Pennant, The act of taking 


by a careless pronunciation, dimple.) A small cavi-' 
ty or depression in the cheek, chin, or other part. | 


Grew, | 
~ DF MPLE. dim’-pl. v, 2. ‘To sink in small cavi-| which comes first, 
|| DIPCHI'CK, dip’-tshik. n/s. The name of a bird. 
pi ‘MPLE vie’ Id. 405.0. Set with dimples. Shak.) Carew 


DIMPLY, dim’-plé. a, Full of dimples. Thomsen. | DIPE‘TA ALOUS, di-pat'-A-lfis, 119. a. [dis and xéra- 
DIN 4, din. n. s. [Oyn, Sax.] A loud noise; a vio- | nee Having two flower-leaves. 








lent and contimued sound. Spenser. TTIONG, cilp'-thing. 413. n. s. [didG0 A 
To DIN, din. v. a. To stun with noise. To | | gil He of twe a wi form one pon rage ag 
impress with violent and continued noise. rift. ‘| feat’, Corsar, Holder. 


To DINES, dine. v.n. [diner, Fr) To eat the chet Dr LOE, dip’-I0. n.s. The inner plate or lamina ot 
— a the middle of the day. : 
To DINE, dine. v.a. oy gic re fica. Druden. | DIPLOM Af. dé-plo’-mé. 125, n.#. [isdn a 
DINE TIGAL, dé-nét! 124. a, [devgrexos.} | - = Pts conferring some privi 
Whirlin ¢ round 5 vertiginous. yl ! 


To DING}, ding. r.a. pret. and part. dinged and |) DIPLOMACY:, dé-pli-mA-se. rt. . Ber k privileged 


dung. {uli vam, Gael.] To dash with violence. i state. Burke, A body of envo Hg 

Marston. 'To impress with force. ae hiie ot ag di dip ps 3 Made by 
To DING, ding. v.n. 2. To blaster; to bounce; buf ma. Bp. 

A low word, Arbud! Dil #LOMA’ cK So elp-\-mi-ik. a, Relating to 
DING DONG, ding-dbng’. n.s. A word by which the art of deciphering all old written characters and 

the sound of bells is imitated. Shakspeare. abbreviations. Astle. Respecting envoys and am- 
DINGLE, ding’-¢1. 405. n. s. [ben, or Stn, Sax.] al i nnnoante Burke, 

hallow between hills; a dale. Drayton. V'PPER, dip’-pir, 98. .*, One that dips in the 
DINGLE-DANGLE?, Wine etdog’ gl. Any biel water. Whitlock. 

careless! pendent. WVé DVPPING Needle. dip/-ping-nét-dl. on. s, An in- 
DUENGIN *, din’ jean ns. The quality of | — nt which shows the o iaciiantion of the mag- 


being dingy or brownish 
DINGY $*, dln’ ms a, (Danty, Sax.] Dark brown ; DIPSAS, dip/-sis. nm. s, (Lat.] A serpent whose bite 
dan ;¢ mg ae duces unquenchable thirst, Mi 
DINING-KOOM, di-ning+édm. x, s. The room | DI'PTOTE, dip'-tdte. n. s. Aeecrora) A noun con- 
where entertainments on made. Bp. Taylor. . sisting of two cases only. 
DUNNER, din‘-ndr. 98. n. s, ‘The chief meal; the || DYPTYCIT, dip‘tik. n.s. «Sp Boy Lat.) A register 
weal eaten about the = of the day. Shek. of bishops ar tmaerty Ts. 


DIR 


DIS 


7 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, met ;—plne, pin j pin j— 


DIRE$, dire. a. ee, oo Dreadful ; dismal ; 


DIRECT §, da-rekt’ 124.0. Leip, Lat. A) Straight, 
not crooked. Not oblique. Bentley 


m Appearing to an e sce icns 

my] Are roe A the codinck 5 nol ote. 
Dryden. Ni Not collateral. Appereaty to 
pecs bh as in a strai _— A j hot 


ToD DI ECTS, dark’. hae v. a, To aim or drive 
in Dryden Tore hares To po why pring mark. 
‘0 ate ; ust. us. ‘To pre- 

corinie eaanaaes: Job, a tea wegntlctel ry 
DIRE'CTER, dé-rék’-tar, n.s, One that directs ; one 
that prescribes. Sherwood, An instrument that 


Pio guide any manual operation. 
DIRECTION, dé raha meio — n 
Te motion i a 
lo whey command ; ; 
ustment. 
DIRECTIVE, di-rdW"tv, 0 Saving the power of 
— . Informing ; showing the way. | 


DIRECTLY dé-rékt’-Ié. ad. In a straight line ; 
tilinearly, 
without circu ion, 

30> In this word we have an instance of a different 
nuociation in the emphatical and colloquial use | 
If we wish to be very distinct or forceful, we frequent- 
ly pronounce the é as in dial; but in commen | 
conversation we ire, this — the round of ¢, accord- 
ing to analogy, 


| 


ag oc oogg ; potas a 3 





sf rn bebebherasi ahrdhvnds n. s. Steaightness ; 
tende point. 

DIRE’ ‘OR. « k/-tdr. 166. .s. One that has 
authority over others; a superintendent. Si 
A rule; an ordinance. Swift, An instructer. 
Hooker, One who is consulted in cases of con- 
science. Dryden. One appointed to transact the 
affairs of a trading company. Px An instru- 
ment in rby whic the h is guided in its 


DIRECTORIAT® 2*, dé-rék-td/-ré-Al. a. Giving di- 
rection. ae: a amet of 
France, cal directory. 

DIRECTORY, yee tear tN 512. n.s, The book 
published in the grand — for the direction 
of certain acts of worship. Bp. 7'aylor. 

ee preennreee nS. A direction ; a 


Whitlock. 
pint (CTORY®, dé-rek/-tar-4, 5, The name of 
plage py French government in water's! 
times. 
mash nbn dt dd-rék’-tdr-#. a, Guiding. Grego- , 
ry. Commanding. Blackstone 
prying dé-rék!-trés. ns. She who directs, 


pinBiCTnixe, a d-dh’ rik n.s. She who man- 


Taylor. 
DIREPUL, retreat a ire; dreadful; dismal. | 


DIEFULNESS®, dire’-ffil-nés. ns. Dreadfulness; 


DIRE/MPTION®, crt ai. n.8. [diremptio, 
as tion. 
ii Bes / ae n. 79 " Dismalness; horrour, 


pint PON, di-rép/-shiin. 125. n.s. [direptio, 
pot e act of plundering. 
DIRGE, darje. n. s. [dyrke, Teut.] A mournfal dit- 
pial a song of lamentation. 
RIGENT, dir’-éjém. a. [dirigens, Lat.) The! 
dirigent line i in geometry, oe that along which the | 
line describent is carried in the generation of any 


figure. Harris 
DIRK §, dirk. ns. A kind of dagger used in the! 
Highlands of Scotland. Tickel. 
DIRKE*, dark. a. An old word for dark, Spenser, | 
To DIRKE, dirk. v.a. To darken; to obscure. | 


id; filth; mire. Dentuon. 


“t 


|| DI ee ee 


Spas. | 
DIRT §, dart. 108, n, s, [Goth.] Exerement. Jidees, ! 
Mu eauiness 5 sorticness, |: DISADVANT A’ laa wd dis-Ad-vAo-th jdste 


To DIRT, dart. v. a. To foul ; to bemire. Swift. 
DIRT: PIE, dart-pl’, n.s. Forms moulded by chil- 


of clay, in imitation of 

DIRTILY dirt-t18. ad, Nestily; ss uly iy. 
a a 

gloria _——— n,s. Nastiness; mean- 


Meanly ; sordid 
DIRTY aa serk Foul ; nasty ; filthy. 


Sullied; — 3 not "el t. 
base a le. Bp. Ti 
— DI oN Yr v. pat © foal to soil. Arinth- 


ce ; to scandal 


DIRUPTIONS, divdp-shin. 125. n. io, 
RU § ii nm. 8. [dirvepti 


+}, Bursting or breaking. 
DIS, : or ds. 425,495 An inseparable ee 
implying com ya cipal compels 
pa ay as, to arm, to tan:t 
Sige leveeerciie aa cther p rary» ceccouiy ean 
is inse: reposit' the « is always 
hissing, 41; but vie the necent is on the plone fy 
lable, the « ‘will be either hissing or neuen, aceme 
to the nature of the consecutive letter t is, ire 
sharp mute, as, p, t, &c. succeed, the preceding s must 
be pronounced rp and hissing, aa dispose, rditastn, 
&c.; but if'a flat rams iy d, &c., or a vowel or a liq 
begin t the next syllable, the foregoing s toust be sound- 
ike :, as disburse, disdain, &e.; but if the ryt 
aecent be on this inseparable preposition, S23, ay as in 
belief, &c., the s retains its pure hiss pis. 
mal, which seems to be an objection to t — rt of 
this rale, is in reality a confirmation of it; fort 
syllable in this word ie not a preposition, but a con- 
— of tho Latin word dies ; and dismal ia evident- 
derived from dies malus. For want of this clue, Mr. 
sheridan has given the # pure to disgrace, disguise, 


DISABILITY, dis-A-bil’-4-48, 454. nis. Want of 
pewers weakness. Hooker, Want of we 


To e DISABLE, Wie Stok ta (a ta, (dis is and abe able.] 


force ; to weak Prk keg 


from oh Temple. Toi fnpaie 
Shak. To deprive of usefulness. in aie eee 
clude as wi ifications. Wotton. 
pis’ BLEMENT, dis pein mént. n.s. Legal im- 
DISABU’SE, IE dis-d bier’ oe va, a. [desabuser, eld Fe} 


‘T’o set free from a mistake vi ag se 
Ts DISACCOMMODATE an kedny'-md- 
desaccommoder, old 


td, Fr.] To put to in- 
convenience. Warburton. 
DISACCOMMODA/TION, | dis-Ak-kém-md-di'- 
—_ n.s. The state of being unfit or unprepared. 


Hak 

To DISACCORDS, dis-ik- ao v.n. [desaccorder, 
old Fr.] To refuse consent. 

To DISACCU'STOM, dis-fk- asa welt tg [tis 

of ha 

'| To rDisRceNOAN LEDGE a dis-Ak-ndl'-ldédje. v. a. 
Not to acknowledge. South. 

To DISACQUAINE §, dis-Ak-kwant’. 7. a. [desac- 
pescings old he, To break or dissolve acquaint- 


DISACQUA'IN ‘INTANCE, dis-dk-kwAn’-tinse. n. s. 
Disuse of familiarity. South. 
a Saaeeran ag v.a. [dis and adorn.} 


of orname 
Te DISADVANCED® sheds thaw’. v. a, [desarun- 


cer, old Fr.) To stop; vd ee a é bs apm 

To DISA DVA'NCES: die-kd n. To keep 
back; to halt. G. 

DISADV ANTAGES, heath - 90. n, #, [eles 
avantage, okt Fr.) Logs; i bet ber to interest. Soveth 
Dimiuution of any thi rable. Dryden. A 


state not prepared for defence. Spenser 
To DISADY ONTAGE, disddach tj. = To 


injure in interest of kind. Decay of 
SAD\ 'S a eR ET 


DIS ADV ANTAN GE Us, “isda. vihn-tie! jas. a. Con- 
trary to interest; tte to convenience ; unfa- 
vourahle. Addison. 


= ‘Ay 





DIS 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt j—tbe, tab, tab, 


ball ;—dil fplbedl = ;—thin, THis. 








ad, In a manner P saebane to interest or wom. " Hi To be Jost to view; to vunish out of sight; to 


Government o Es 
DISADVANTA'G EOUSNESS, dis-Ad-van-t’- jie 
is. n.s, Contrariety to profit ; mischief ; 


Tyers 
DISADVE/NTURE$*, dis-fid-vén’-tshore. m., s, [des- || 
adventure, old F'r.] Misfortune. Ral: 


leigh. 
ge eed NTUR ue, — -tshd-ras. a. Un- 


AFFECTS, 

qe ECT $, iis rake fakt’. v.a. To fill with |! 
casas Clarendon, ‘To dislike; to disdain. 
Bp. Hall. ‘To disorder. Hammond. 

DISAFFE: CTED, dis-Af-fék’-téd. part. a. Not dis- 
to zeal or ‘affection. Stilling fleet. 
DISAFFE'CTEDLY, dis-iif-fék’ ede ad, After a 

isaffected manner. ! 
Be ca dctcieles step dis-Af-fek’-téd-nds. om. s. 


ality of being disaffected. 
DISAEFE! 'CTION, dis-af-fék’-shain. n. s. Dislike | 


ill-will. Bp. Taylor. Want of zeal forthe govern-| 
ment. Swift. Disorde isorder ; bad constitution. bVise- | 


man, 

DISAFFE'CTIONATE®, dis-Af-fek/-shis-dte. a. 
[dis and affectionate.) Not disposed to affection or 
zeal. Blount. 

To DISAFFI'RM §* eee: v.a. [dis and af- |) 
Dishe To cont 

RBeRSHANCE, date -~minse. ns. Con- 
ion. 

Te DISAI REST, dls-Af-fbe/-rést. v. a. [dis and |! 
forest.) To throw open to ar a gia to} 
reduce a forest lo common grou 

To DISAGREE’, dis-i- ae a vm. mf a and agree] 


To differ ; not to be the same. Loc 
ese Dryden. To be ina state of cpaction 


DISAGREE’ABLE, dis-i-gréé'-4-bl._ a. May bat | 
unsuitable, Broome. Unpleasing; offensive. Loc, 
DISAGREE’ ABLENESS, dis-i-grée'-d-bl-nés, n.s. 
Unsuitableness ; contrariety. Unpleasantness ; “| 


fensiveness, ; 

eg mania sd get Pigg ad, Unsuita- | 
= Jupleasantly. 

DISAGREE’ MENT, fea gree va n.s. Differ- 
ence ; 2 dissimilitude. Woodward. Difference of | 


— Hooker. 

To DISALLI'EGE®, dis-fl-lej’. v. a. (ais and liege.) | 
To alienate from allegiance. Milton 

To DISALLOW §, eeepc aga A r.d, a. (i and allow.) | 
To deny authority to any, pth aa To consider 
as unlawful; not to permit, fooker, ‘To censure 
by some posterior act. Swift. To censure; not |) 
rn justifv- 

ISALLOW, dh-dl-180’. v.n. To refuse per- | 

phase not to ag looker. 

DISALLO'WABLE, dis-il 10 —— u. Not allow- | 
able; not to be s1ffered. 











| 
DISALLO/WANCE, dis-Al-lét ree hase, n. s. Prohibi- |! 


tion. . Hail. 
To Wy LLY’, dis-Al-l¥. v.a. ‘To make an im- 
alliance. Milton 
P DISA'NCHOR, le. anck’- kar, 454. via, [des- 


ener old Fr.] To drive a ship from its anchor, 
DIS ANGELICAL®, dis-4in-} tony a, [dis and 


Not angelical. Car 
Te Sisk IMATE$, ia ne es 454,91. ria. 
[desunimer, old oe a oo of life. To dis-| 
to de} } 
DISANIMA"TION, N, “fehade Pcak cabin: n.s. Priva- } 
tion of life. Brown 
To DISANNU'L§, "div-dn-ndl, via. A barbarous | 
word for to annul. Hooker. 
DISANNU! LLER®, dis-An-ndl’-hr, n.s. One who 
ut and Fletcher. 





null, Beamon 
DISANNU LLING®, dis-dn-nal'-ling. ». s. The act |, 


of making voul. Heb. i| 
To DISANO'INT®, dis-ln-wint’, va. [dis and || 


— To invalidate consecration by unction. |, 


Tt  DISAPPA’ REL*, dis-4 r-rél. via, [desepa- 
veiller, old Pls ‘0 ie diene, hociee t 
To DISAPPE’AR 4, cis-Ap-pére’. v. n. [disparoitre, | 





fo away. Milton. 
pisiri ARANCE®, die-ip-pire’ -inse. nos. An 
end of appearance. Addison, 
| DISAPPE’ARING®, dis-ip-pére’-lng. nos, Cessa- 
tion of ap rance, Corvrntry. 
| To DISAP PON’ T), dis- re: v.a, [desappoini- 
er, old Fr.] To defeat of expectation; to halk. 
illotson. “Lo deprive or bereave of any thing 
Shaks 
‘DISA PPOINTMENT, dis-4p-pédint’-mént, n.«, De 
| feat of hopes; miscarriage of expectations, Adds 


son 
‘DISAPPRORA ‘TION, dis-fip-pré-ba’-shiin. on.» 
| Censure; condemnation, Pope 
DISAPPRO'V AL*, dls-dp-prés’ -vil. n.s. Disap- 
robation. 
o DISAPPRO'VES, dls-Ap-prddv', +, a. [desep- 
prover, Fr.] To dislike ; tu comure. Prior. t 
reject as disliked, Swif?, 
DI'SARD, diz'-ard. nes. (bY pt, DY py, Sax.) A 
pete a boasting talker. Homitie 
DISARM $, diz-Arm’. 454. v. a. ‘[aeaarmier, Fr) 
‘T'o spoil or divest of arms. Clarendon, 
| DISA*RMERS, diz-Ar’-mar. ns. One who deprives 
of arms, Ffrmumond. 
= AURMING®, diz-dr-ming. no. s. Deprivation of 


rms. Hom 
To “DISARKA'NGE Ef*, dis-dr-rinje’. v. a. (desar- 
tog gd Fr.) ‘To unsettle. Warton. 
DISARRA NOP MEN TS, {listr-rhnje ~maat, nf. 
| Peestyt! pester te abe = notes [ 
| To DISARRA’Y 4, dis-ir ae desarrayer, oki 
Fr.] To wadvess any one, Spenser. ‘To discomfit ; 
Wo rout; to overthrow. Afilton. 
'DISARKA‘Y, dis-dr-ri’. 1.5. Disorder ; confusion. 





3|| Havirard Und ress, Spenser 
DISASSIDU: ITY, dis- he-st-i 18. n, s. Absenen 





of care or attention. Wott 

To DISASSO'CIATE?, “tie-As-sb’-shd-hte, to 
desassocier, old Fr.) To disunite. Florio, 

DISA/STER §, diz-As'-tar, 454. nus. [desastre, Fr.] 
The blast or stroke of an unfavourable planet. 
as mag Misfortune ; grief; mishap; misery ; 
calamity. Po 

To DISA’ STER, diz-is'-tfir. via. To blast b 
stroke of an unfay — star. Sidney. To fe one ; 
to mischief, Shak 

DISA’ STROUS, SS de deirds. a. Unlucky. Fi 


Gloom ; threatening misfortune. Milton. ‘nhap- 
ee amitous; miserable. Denham 
DISA’ SPROUS, Y, diz-ds’-trdsdé, ed. In a dismal 


manner, Flowel, 


| DISA/STROUSNESS, diz-As’-tris-nés. ns. Un- 


To DISA UTHORIZE diz-tw/-thd-rize. 454. v. a. 
[dis and authorize.] To deprive of credit or au- 
Pets Wotton. 

7 ‘DIS AVOUCH, dis-i-vddish’. ». a. [dis and 
iA ‘© retract profession; to disown, Daniel. 

To DISA TOW, dis-di-vda'. va. [desavoner, nag Fr.) 
To disown; to ‘deny knowledge of. S; 

ee DIS void OWAL, dls--vdiv-Al. n. », ararf ” Rich- 


| DISAVO VOYWMENT, dis-A-vod'-mént. n.s. Denial. 
To DISBA'NDS, diz-hand'. 435. v.a, [deshander 
Fr.] To dismiss from military service; to beak a up 
an army. Knolles. To dismiss from service. 


Vi 








Voudward. 

| To DISBAND, diz-band’, rv, n, To retire from mili- 
| tary service; to separate; to break up. Bacon. To 
| be ‘dissolved. Bp. Taylor. 
To DISBA/RK, diz-bark’. v.a. [desharquer, Fr ip Nk 

Jand from a ship, Fuirfar. To! strip the bark 

dis and ark of a tree.) Evelyn. 
DISBELI Lae dis-bé-lé?, 425. n.s. Refusal of 


credit. llotson. 
7  DISBELV EVES, dis-bé-ldév’, v.a. [dis and be- 
bal Not to credit ; not to bold true, Hammond. 
pISBilL VEVER, dis-bé4d¢’-viir, n. s. One who re- 
fuses belief. Watts. ‘i 


“earthy ( 


rh 


DIS DIS 
[Cr 559.—Fine, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pla ;— 


To DISBE/NCH, ae a. [dis ant bench.] a To agree ; Ag aren Dryden, To 

‘To drive from a seat. Shu ue. unload; to disembark. Aiags. ‘To give vent to 

y A Spar rinay Doan azine’. v. a, [dis aud blame} )| any thing - let Pie Rog To unload a om. 
To clear from blame. Chaucer. Bacon. ‘To clear a by payment, Shak. To 

sie sie ks bepirr diy ry iuenl tem the clogs ay any _ | by oe ers clear 
and impediments o! A idle. a tor, Milt. To set tree from obhgation. 

To DISKO WEL*, diz-bot'-4), v.a. [dis and howel.}| Swift. ‘To clear from an accusation. Hooker, To 

70 DISBHANCH, Us boluses ta (ae andi] Dolierats “Roeser deen of as ofee ob ee 
tranch.] To —— or break off, as a branch! al agen Yo dismiss; to release. Shakspeare. ‘To 
trom a tree. Sh ire. emit. WW rtsemere, 

To DISBU'D, diz . va. [With gardeners.) || Jo DISCHA/RGE, dis-tsharje’. vn. ‘To dismiss it- 
for, Dir Te ery Pel OISCHATHGE: Aasbdsfe’, nz. Vent; explosion 
orth. . é ah. : as. V . ; 

To DISBURDEN$, diz-bar’-dn. vr. u. [dis and|| emission, Woodward. Matter vented. Sharp. Dis: 
butedava.y To ease of a burden; to unload. Peacham. ruption; evanescence, Baron. Disinission from anu 
a ° ager penal eee: a clear, Hale, a attice. Releave from an = ey Mil- 
throw off a burden, Sidney. tom. solution from a crime. South. Ransom ; 

Te DISBURDEN, diz-bar-da. vn. To ease the price of ransom. Milton, Performance ; execution. 
wind. Milton, | L/ Estrange. An — from a debt, Ex- 

gb efeitos fe eh diz-bilrse’. r. . [debourser, Rel a. npg Bey eine ‘a Syore 

v spend or lay out money, Spenser, sC jar, ns. He tha 

DISBLRSEMENT, diz-béirs’-mént. nos. Act of | charges in any manner. te Mountegu. He that 
disbursing or laving out. Spenser, Sum spent. sapun. Brown. : 

IMSBURSER, diz-bar'-sir, m.s. One that disburses. || Jo DISCHU'RCH®, dis-tshirtsh’, v.a. [dis and 

To IISCA'LCEATE aa Sekt bette. via. [dis- as ‘To deprive of the rank of a church. Bp. 
caleeo, Lat.] To put off the shoes. Corkeram, | fs 

DISCA'LCEATED, ilis-kal’-shé-detéd. 357, a.) ~ DISCYDE®, dls-side’. .-. a. [discidiwm, Lat.] 
Strippe:l of shoes. ‘To divide ; to cut in two. Spenser. 

oe pie rang nal ds-kAl-shé-d'sshdn. S57. 1. s. DISCINCT, Pacer phe [discinctus, Lat.) Ungird- 
The palling off the shoes. Jrown. 3 loosely dressed, Dict. 

T DIECA'NDY, dhhin <i rn. (dis and candy} | To BIsCUND, vin. rea. [diseindo, Lat] ‘To 
‘Lo dissolve; to molt, Nfekepeure. ! ivide; to cut in pieces. Boyle. 

‘0 DISCARD, dis-kard’, +, ¢, [dis and curd.] To DISCIPLE $, divs! pl. 405. “8, [discipulus, Lat.] 
throw out of the haml such eards as are useless, A scholar; one that professes to receive instruc- 
To dismiss from service or employment. Sidney. tions from another, jf tt 

DISCA/RNATE, dis-kar'-nate. M1. a. (dis and evo.) || Te DISCIPLE, divsl-pl. v. a. ‘To train 5 to bring 
Stripped of flesh, Glanvilfe, : = Shak. ‘To punish ; to discipline. Spenser. 

To D on ees Soke. ra, [dis and case.) To - rhlg = 2, dis-sl'-pl-like. a. Becoming a 
strip; to undress. Siieheprarr, isciple. Milton, 

DISCEPTUTION®, dis-sép-th'-shdo. n.s. (diseep-}} DISCIPLESHIP, dis-sl-pl-ship, n.s, The state or 

,, ttt, Lat.) Controversy; disputation. Fox. \|_ function of a diseiple. Bp, Hail, 

\ : pe tO RNG, eoclgy “age ee -_ DICIPLENA BL. <4 Fk setae - abel of 
oO Cesery;, to see, ror, + ‘ce rection, CH @ OF 1 i" rie. 
knowledge of by comparison. Suiney.’ To dis-| DISCIPLINABLENESS, Mf’ -sd-plia-ebl-nés. ns, 
pak Boyle. “To make the difference between. | 5 ae ee. oe ae 
. donsen, sc N , dis’ stp nl, ms, a 

To DISCE'RN, diz-zérn’, r.n. To make distinction. || _ religious order, so called, Shelton. 

Heyward. To have judicial cognizance. Bacon. |! DISCIPLINARIAN, dis-sé-plin-ire-An. a. Per- 

DISCE/RNER, diz-24r'-ndr, 98. xs. Discoverer 5 | taining to discipline, Glanville, 
he that pein aae a Zedses one that has the |) ~ ti draeat oe do bgin table. «. s. One 

wer of cystt ishing. sarorwr. Whe Piles OF 1eae wilh at strict . Fuller, 

DISCERNIBLE, ized nh - Discoveratie | A follower of the Predriccian sia so called from 
verceptible, Government of the Tongue. |) their clamour about discipline. Sanderson. 

pis ERMIBLENESS, diz-rér'-wi-bluds, ms. | DISCIPLINARY, is -sé-plnr. 512. a. Pertain- 

isibleness, ; |, ing to discipline, Bueon, Relating to government. 

DISCERNIBLY, diz-zér-we-bld. ad. Pereeptibly ;|| Bp. Fern. Relating to a regular course of educa- 

n 4 Sobeptt Haman. | tron. Miltow. 








DISCE/RNING®, diz-z8r'-ving. wt. 8. The power of || DISCIPLINE. §, dis'-s@-plla. 150. ns. [discipline 
dlistinguishin r. Shaksparre, || Lat.) Edueation; instruction. Spenser. Rule of 
DISCFEYRNING, diz-zér'-ning. pert a. dudicious;', government; order. Hooker, Military regulation, 


knowing. Atterinvry. | Shek, A state of subjection. Rogers. Any thing 
DISCE RNINGLY, diz-2ér’-ning-Wt, ad. Judiciously. ' taught; art; seience. Wilkins, Punishmem; 
DISCE/RNMENT, diz-zéra-ne ‘at, ns. dudgemeni 3! chastisement. Addison. External mortification. 
power of distinguishing. Freeholder, Bp. Taulor. 
9 DISCIVRP §, dis-s@rp’. v.a. [diseerpa, Lat.] Vo | To DUSCIPLINE, dis'-sé-plin. v.a. To educate. 
tear in pieces; to break. Diet. ‘To separate: |  Lerke. To regulate. Scott. To punish, Shak. To 
to select. Hurd. | advance by instruction. Milton, 
DISCE’RPIBLE, dis-séep’-é-b1. a. Separable. Bil- | To DISCLAIM §, dis-klume’. 1, a. [dis and claim.] 
linth, Bild. Ow. 4 | ‘To disown; to deny any knowledge of; to re- 
DISCERPIBELITY®, dis-sérp--bil’-é.08. ae. Lia- | nounee. Shakspear, 
bleness to be separated. Wollaston. | DISCLAIMER, dis-klA'-mér, 98. n.s. One that 
DISCE/RPSION, See Disexnrrion. | disclaims, disowns, or rebounces. [In law.) A 
DISCE/RPTIBLE®*, dis-sérp'-é-bl. a. Frangible; | plea containing an e denial or refusal. l. 
separable, Gilonville, . | To DISCLOSE, dis-kidze’. v. a. [dis and close.] To 
DISCERPTIBULITY, dis-séryy-té-bil'é-t0, ms.) aneover. Druden. To hatch; to open. Bacon. To 
Liableness to be destroyed by disunion of ports. i reveal; to tell, Eecfws, 
DISCE/RPTION, dis- -shdm. ws. The act of | DISCLOSES, dis-klAze’. n.s, Discovery. Young. 
vuiling to pieces. Bp. Hail. | DISCLOSER, dis-kid/-2iy. 2 s. One that reveals 
pISCE SSION®, dis-sésh'-dn. wv. 8. [discessio, Lat.) |) or discovers. 
Deparure. Bp. Hall, | DISCLOSURE, dic-kl-zhire. 452. ns. Discor- 
To DISCHA/RGE 4, dis-tsharje’. rv. 0. [descharger, | ery, Boca. Actof revealing any thing secret. Bac. 
202 
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DISCLU’SION, dis-kli’-zhin, m. s. [:iselusns, Lat.] 
Emission. More. 

Te DISCOVAST®, dis-kdst’, rv. n. [dix and cocst.] 
To wander; to depart from; to quit the cnast. 


Barrow. 

DISCOLORA’TION, dis-k6l4-ri'-shiw. ns. [trom 
discolour.] The act of changing the colour. Change 
of colour; stain; dye. More, 

To DISCOLOUR §, dis-kal/-ldr. rv. a. [Hescoulorer, 
old Fr.) To change from the natural hue ; to stain. 








Sha re, 
DISCO’LOURED*, dis-kil'-lérd, ¢, Maving various 
colours. } r, 
To DISCO'MFIT 4, dis-kdim’-fit. x, a, [desrontire, 
Fr.) To defeat; to conquer 5 to vai ish. Sherk, 
DISCO’MFIT, dis-kdm’-fh. a.s. Defeat; rout; 
overthrow. Shuakspeare. 

DISCOMFITUR », dis-kdm'-fit-yiire, a. 8. Defeat, 
UA, > 

DISCO’MFORT 6, dis-kiim’-fOrt. 166, ns, [elécon- 
fort, old Fr.] Uneasiness; sorrow; melaucholy. 


eT. 
‘> DISCO/MFORT, dis-kdm’-fin, v. 2. 'To grieve; 
to sadden, Sidney, 

DISCO’MFORTABLE, dis-kam’-fér-td-b1, «7. Mel- 
aucholy, and refusing comfort. Shaft, Causing 
sadness. Sidney. 

To DISCOMME ND §, dis-kém-ménd’, r. a. [dis and 
commend.) To blame; to censare. [fooker, 

DISCOMME’NDABLE, dis-kdin'-inén-da-bl. [See 
ComMENDABLE.] ¢. Blamable; ceusurable. Sir 
T. Herbert. 


DISCOMME NDABLENESS, dis-kém'-nmien-a-bl- | 


ns. n.s. Blamableness; hableness to censure. 


Dict, 
DISCOMMENDA'TION, 
n.s. Blame; each. Flakewill. 
DISCOMME/ND aR, dis-kém-mén'-ddr. a. s, One 
that discommends. 

To DISCOMMODATE §*, dis-kdin'-and-dAte. 1. «. 
[discommodo, Lat.] ‘To molest. Sir H. Wotton. 
To DISCOMMODE, dis-kém-mdde’. v. a. To put 

to inconvenience ; to molest. 
DISCOMMODIOUS, dis-kém-mé'-dé-iis, or diy 
kdm-m¢Y-jé-ds, (See. Commonious.J uv. lucon- 
venient; troublesome ; unpleasing. Spenser. 
DISCOMMO’ DITY, dis-kdin-nul’-4-té, nm. s. Incon- 
venience; disadvantage; hurt; mischief. Sir 7’. 


Elyot. 

To DISCO/MMONS, dis-kbm’-mdn, r.a. {dis and 
poe pa To deprive of the right of common. Jp. 
Hall. To deprive of the privileges of a place. 
Warton's Life of Bathurst. 

To DISCOMPLE’XION®, dis-kdm-plék'-shin. x, «. 
dis and ee To change the hue or colour. 

comment and Fletcher. 

7'o DISCOMPOSE §, dis-kém-péze’, v. a. [decom- 

, Fr.] To disorder; to unsettle, Clarendon, 
ie ruffie. Sift. To disturb the ar, 8 Dryden. 
To offend ; to fret; to vex. Sift. To 
to discard. Baron. 

DISCOMPOSI'TION?, dis-kdm-p6-zisly-tin. a. s, 
lnconsistency; disagreement, Donne, 

DISCOMPO'SURE, dis-kém-pd/-zhare. n.s. Disor- 
der; perturbation. Bp. Taylor. Disagreement of 


s. Boyle. 

7) DISCOMPT®, dis-kédnw’, v. a. [descompler, Fr] 
To back again, Hudibras, See Discount. 
To DISCONCE T, dis-kéu-sért’, v.a. [dis and 
concert.] "To unsettle the mind; to discompose, 
Collier. To break a scheme ; to defeat a ioe 


tion. 
DISCONFORMITY., dis-kén-for'-mé-té, n.s, [dis 
and conformut J Want of agreement ; inconsist- 


ency. ; 
DISCONGRU ITY, dis-kén-gri’-#-t6. on. s. [dis 
Post congruity.] Disagreement; inconsistency, 
v, 
To DISCONNECT §*, dis-kén-néke'. v, a. [dis anc 
connect.) 'To break the ties, Burke. 
DISCONNE!’CTION®, dis-kfn-nék-shtn. 2. s. Dis- 
union, Burke, 


dis-kém-mén-da ‘shin. 


displace ; 


pe ee a 


—1, méve, udr, nét;—thbe, th, toatl Oil 5—pfnind ;—thin, Titis, 


DIS 








|| To DISCONSE:NT*, dis-kén-séut’. rv. n. [dis and 
| __ conse.) ‘To disagree ; to differ. Milton. 
I DISCONSOLANCY ©, dis-kén’-s6-lan-sé. n. s. Dis- 

/ consolateness, Barrow, 

DISCO’NSOLATE $6, dis-kén’-sd-lAte, OL, a. (des- 
| consolé, Fr.) Void of cmniort ; hopeless; sorrow- 
ful; melancholy, Shekspeare, 
DISCO'NSOLATELY, dis-kén'-sd-lhte-l8. ad, Ina 
|| _ disconsolate manner; comfortlessly. 

'| DISCONSOLATENESS, dis-kOn’-sd-lhte-nés, ns. 
| ‘he state of beirg disconsolate, Bp. Hall, 

| DISCONSOLA'TION®, | dis-kén-sd-lA-shdn. om. s- 
Want of comfort. Dr, Jackson. 

‘| DISCONTE'NT §, dis-kén-tént’, ne. [dis and con- 
‘| tent.] Want of content; uneasiness. Shak. One 
| who is discontented. Shak: é 

DISCONTENT, dis-kén-ténv’. a, Uneasy at the 
|} reseut state; dissatished, Huyward, 

7. DIst ‘ONTENT, dis-kon-tént'. v. c. “Po dissat- 








} 
| isfy; to make uneasy, Shekspeare. 
DISCONTE NTED, ‘dis-kén-tén'-téd. part. a, Un- 
| ensy ; cheerless. Shakspeare. . 
DISCONTE NTEDLY®, dis-kén-tén’-1@d-1é, ad. In 
| a discontented humour. Bp. Richardson, 
| DISCONTE’NTEDNESS, dis-kén-tén’-téd-nés, nu. s. 
Uneasiness; dissatisfaction, Addison. 
| DISCONTE NTING®, dis-kén-tént'-ing. a. Giving 
no satisfaction; disgusting. Afiltor. 
DISCONTE NTMENT, dis-kén-tén/-mért, ns. 
The state of being diseontented. Hooker. 
 DISCONTIENUANCE,  dis-kén-tha’-t-fuse, om. s. 
Want of cohesion of parts; disruption. fucon. Ces- 
sation; litermission, Atferdury. 
, DISCONTINUATION, dis-kOu-tin-U-4/-shiin. ns, 
| Disruption of continuity; breach of union of parts; 
| _ separation. Nerrlon. 
To DISCONTIENUES, dis-hdn-Un'-b. ron. [dis- 
conttimeer, Fr.) ‘To lose the cohesion uf parts. Bacon, 
| _ To lose an established custom or right. Jer. 
To DISCONTINUE, dis-kén-tin'-d. va, To leave 
off; to cease any practice or habit. Shak. To 
‘| break off; to interrupt. Jfolder. 
DISCONTTNUER®, dis-kén-tin’--tr. nos, One 
who discontinues a rule or custom. Commun. to 
|| Abp, Laud, 
(| DISCONTINUITY, dis-kéu-té-nti'-4-t8, 2. s, Dis- 
| unity of parts. Newton. 
| DISCONTINUOUS®, dis-kén-tu'-t-ds. a. Wide ; 


‘| extended; gaping. Milton. 

| DISCONVE/NIENCE §, dis-kdn-ve’-né-€nse. x, 5. 

\| [diseonvenience, old Fr.) Incongruity ; disagree- 

(ment. Bp. Brombrall. 

|| DISCONVE/NIENT*, dis-kén-vé'-nd-2nt. a, Op- 

vosite; incongruous, Bp. Reynolds, 

| DISCORD §, dis'-kérd. 492. n. s. errolngy Lat.] 

|| Disagreement; opposition ; mutual anger. Shak. 

| Difference, or contrariety of qualities ; particularly 

| of sounds, Shak, A combination of disagreeing 
sounds, Bucor, 


phi high ation. dis-kérd’, 492. vn, To disagree 


ml, 
DISCORDANCE, dis-kdr'<dfuse. 2 x. «. [from dis- 
DISCORDANCY, dis-kér’'<din-sé. § cord.] Disa- 
ment; ¢ ition ; inconsistency. Warton. 
DISCORDANT, dis-kér'~<lant. a, Jnconsistent; at 
Variance with itself. Dryden. Opposite; contra- 
rious, Cheyne, Incongruous. Hae. 
DISCORDANTLY, dis-kér’-dant-lé. ad. Incon- 
sistently. In disagreement with another. Bay/e, 
Peevishly; in a contradictions manner, 
DISCORDFt TL®, dis-kérd’.fl. a. Quarrelsome ; not 


aceable. onan 
Te DIscoUt SEL, dis-kédn‘-s@l. v. a. [desconseil- 
|| der, Pr.] To dissuade; to give contrary advice, 


T. 

| DISCOUNTS, dis'-kédnt. 3135, 492. 1.8, [dis ant 

‘| count.] "The sum refunded in a bargain, gg A 

| deduction according to the rate of interest, for mo- 

|| ney advanced beforehand ; an allowance made on 

i a hill, or any other debt, not yet due, in order to 

| receive money for the same. 

| Te DISCOUNT, dls-kdani’. 1. @. To count back ; 
23 
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(l* 559.—Pite, far, fall, fit;—mé. mét;—plne, pln ;— 


“tw ded eel ec . Dryden. To foyer beforehand ; | 
Seaseinel for so do’ 
UNTENANCE §, dls-kddn’ tba, 


ab rs [dis aud countenance.) To di: _—_ 
— Clarendon, To abush; to put to shame. 


ilton, 
gh ph pdcelcdiagihy a Brae geet —7 m. 5. 
treatment; unfa Clarendon, 
DISCOUNTENANCER. Re dis kod adnate 98 
ak s. One that at discourages by cold treatment. be: 


DISCOU'NTER®, dis-kdtin’tar, n. s. One who ad- |) 


URAGES, dlekd 

To DIS » DISCOU Ass, dis-kar’-Idje. 314. va. [dis 
and courage. 3 to deprive of confidence. 

KK. Charles, Te deter; to fright from any attempt. | 


DISCOU'RAGES, 4 dis-kar'-idje. nm. s. Want of 
DISCO hag tek’ n. 8, One that 


ees P 
DISCOU' RAGEMENT. “Gie-kbr! je-ment. 


ns. The act of deterri or depressing 
Determent. Wilkins. The cause of ang be 


fear. Locke, 

DISCOU'RSE §, dis-kérse’. 318. n.s. [diseursus, | 
Lat.) ‘The act of the understanding, by whieh it 
poses from premises to consequences. Hooker. 

renee 5 mutual intercourse of Jan age 
Effiusion of Janguage 5 3 speech. L 
rant atise ; a dissertation, Locke 

wl DISCOU’ Say dis-korse’. v.n. To converse ; 
to talk; to relate. Shakspeare. ‘To treat upon in a 
solemn or set manner. Locke, To reason. Davies. 

To DISCOURSE, dis-kérse’. v. a. To treat of ; to |, 
talk over ; to discuss, Shak. To utter. Shak, 

DISCOU'RSER, dis-kor’-siir. ns. A speaker; an 

haranguer. wel A writer on any subject; a} 


dissertator. Brow: 
DISCOU RSING®, als-kor’-<ing. *. 8. Mutual in-! 


Bp. Ti 
pIScow ORSIVE de kde i a. Fuslag by inter- 
inediate steps from vitlogees to consequences. 
rags Containing di ; eens Dry- 
den. Conversable. Life of ae i 
DISCOU'RTEOUS, dis-kér’- ai oi ater 
es Uneivil ; ‘uncomplaisant. t ond 


piscoURTEOUSLY, dis-kitr’tshits-le. ad. Un- |) 
DisCOURTENY, dete dis-kdr'-td-sé, n. s, [dis end cour- 
nei 
DISCOURTSHIPS dickberakie’ ns. Want of 
. onsen. 
vistots dis'-ks. a. (discus, Lat.] Broad ; flat; 


To ‘DIBCDv ER $,dis-kiiw'-dr, v1, a, [lis and cours. 
To show ; 3 to bring = yen to make 
visible, ino expose to view Not to shel- 
ter; lo expose. . To ae. "Leow to re- 
veal. Isaiah. To ken; to eg Acts. To find 
out. Pope. To detect; to fi —e concealed. 
—. To find things or places not known before. 


To exhibit to the view. Milton. j 
DISCOVERABLE. dis-kav'-dr-a-bl. a. That which | 


may = dent Ral Woodward. Apparent; ex- 


pISCOVERER, att kav!-dr-dr. n. s. One that finds 
any thing not known before. Tlolder. A scout; 


one who is put to descry the posture or number of | 


DISCOVERY, dis-kaw'-tr-#, 555. n.*. The act of 


a yeh thing. hidden. Dryden. ‘The act of re- 
any secret. 


Shakspeare. 
pische’D Orr §, sy desk nm. 5. fpereiae, Fr} | 
SCRE DIT, dlckred va. Te de deprive of 
abla ety Shak. 'To 

table, istrust; not to credit, 


ros 3 cautious. Whitgift. Modest; not 
Thomson. 
DISCRERTLY, dis-kréev'-Ié, ad. Prudently ; cau- 


! tiously. Wall 

DISCREETNESS, dis-kréét/-nés. n. s. Discretion 
DISCREPANCE }, di dis’-kre- emer ns. [discrepan 

} tia, Lat. y. Ld. Digiry. 

DISCRE ANCYS. mils -kré-pan-sd n. &. Difference 


‘Di SCORED! PANT, Seer a. Different; disa 


Sir T. El 

TE Dist RE'TE §, dock va. (diseretus, Lat.J 

arate; to discontinue. Brown, 

‘DISCR ‘TE, dis-kréte’. @. Distinct; disjoined. 
Hale. Disjunctive. Milton.— Discrete rtiont 
is when the ratio between two pairs of numbers or 
quantities is the same; but there is not the same 

proportion between all the four : thus,6 : 8 2:3 :4. 


eg eh word ana Ber Far aaa concrete, one would 
ve supposed, should have the same accentuation in 
all our pronouncing meth minP and yet scarcely any 
two words are more differently accented. The accent 
| is placed on the last syllable of concrete by Dr. Ash, 
Buchanan, Perry, Entick, and a | and on the first 
by Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Smith, Johnston, and Dr. 
: enrick. Keott accents the lust syllable of concrete 
| when an adjective, and the first when a substantive: a 
distinction very ag*esable to analogy, 494; but Entick, 
directly contrary to this analogy, reverses this order. 
ig sedge is niways used ns an adjective, but has scarce- 
q y jess diversity of accentuation than concrete. Ln 
‘obnson, Dr, Kenrick, Mr. Naros, Mr. Scott, Perry, 
Ratick, aceent it on the last syllable; and Dr. As Me 
Sheridan, and Bailey on the first. W "hen I wrote the 
Rhyming Dictionary, I accented both these words on 
i the first syllable; but this aceentuation, | imagine, arose 
| from contrasting them, which often places the accent 
on Uw opposing parts, as in internal, and ez'ternal ; 
bat, upon maturer consideration, | apprehend the accent 
ought to be placed on the firet syllable of concrete, when 
a substantive, and on the last when an adjective. #1. 


DISCRE/TION, dis-krésh'-ta. 507. n. s. Prudence ; 
knowledge to evo or direct one’s self; wise 
management. Hooker Lor mal of acting at pleas- 
ure. Disjunetion; separation. Mee. 

DORE TOUAL?, -krésh’-dn-l. a. Unlimited. 


| DISCRE"TIONAL ¥*, Sotrtck' te Sis. ad. At 
dlensure ; at choice. Nare: 

ise "RE’TIONARY, dis-krésh’-dn-br-, a. Left at 
large; unlimited 5 unrestrained. yliffe. 

DISCRE’TIVE, dis-kre’-tlv. a. (In Togick.] Disere- 
tive si aapesera are such wherein various, and 
seemingly opposite judgements are made, whose 
variety or distinction is noted by the particles def, 
though, yet, &e.; as, Travellers may change their 








| 
}' climate, And not ‘their temper, Watts. [In gram- 


mar.) Diseretive distinctions are such as imply 
opposition ; as, Not a man, dut a beast. Gregory. 
Se parate 5 distinct. Bullokar. 
DISCRE’TIVELY®, dis-kré‘-lv-lé. ad. Ina manner 
matically distinguishi Bp, Irie 
DISCRIMINABLE, dis-k in!-b-ni-bI. e. Distin- 
ruishable by outward marks or tokens. Dict. 
Tv DISCRUMINATE 6, dis-krim!-@-ndte. roa, [dis- 
i crimino, Lat.] To mark with notes of difference ; to 
distinguish by certain tokens. Boyle. To select or 
| se parate ; to sever, Boyle. 
|| DISCRIMINATES dis-kriny-4-nhte. a. Distinguish- 
ed by certain tokens. Bucon 
DISCRIMINATELY®, dis-krim/-dulue-Id, ad, Dis- 
i tinctly ; minutely. Jofimson 
i DISCIE MINATENESS, « dis-krin’4-ndte-nés. 91, 
iH Distinetness ; marked difference. Dict. 
I DISCRIMINATION. dls-kem-e-nk-shdn, ns. The 
|| state of being distinguished. Ntilling fleet, Distine- 
tion 5 difference put. Addison, The marks of dis- 





co; to make less repu- | tinction. King Charles 
\| DISCRIMINATIVE, dis-krim/-d-ni-tiv. 157. «. 


DRCRED Abies, “d-krel fi-b-bl. a. Dis-|) That whieh makes the mark of distinction ; charac- 


j 
| teristieal. Woodward. ‘That which observes dix 


proceta 
D REET aie tne re ‘alee, Br.) Pracent; 


| tinction, More. 
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ge panel cotta dis-krim’-¢-nA-thv-lé. ad. || Donne. ‘Troublesome ; occasioning uneasiness, 
an observance of due distinction. Mede. Bacon. 
DISCRY MINOUS, dis-krim’-4-nds. a, Dangerous ; || DISEA/SEMENT*, diz-¢ze/-mént. n.s. Trouble ; in- 
convenience. Bacon. 

DIschUCATIN *, eee senting. a. [dis- jg tna a ad’, 359. a. [dis and edge.) 
crucio, I Painful. janted wakspeare 

DISCUBIT ORY dleki he Sy 512. a. [eee To > DISEMBATR ‘RK $, dis-dm- bark’. v.a. [dis an! 
torins, Lat) Fitted to the posture of leaning. To carry to land. Shakspeare. 
Bro: To’ Dis DISEMBA‘RK, dis-ém-bark’. vn. To Jani! 

To DISCU’LPATES, dis-kal'-pate, v.a. [dis 


and|) Pope 
culpo cabo ge) Ut hep sr exculpate ; to clear from the impu- || le DISEMBA’RRASS*, dis-ém-bar/-ras. via. [dis 
tation of a fault } at To free from clog und imped)- 
DISCU'MBENCY ng os -bén-sé. ns. [discian-|| 
. Lat.] The ‘act of leaning at meat, afier the], DISENBA’ RRASSMENT®*, dis-@m-bar’-rds-mén 
ancient manner, s. Freedom from rplexity. 
To DISCU MBER, “die kdm/-bar. v.0. {dis and|) To DISEMBA'Y®, dls-der-bd’-r.a. [disand ebay ] 
cumber.) To disengage from any troublesome]! To clear from the b ay. Sherburne 
weight, or impediment. Pope. | To DISEMBI'TTER, dls-¢m-bit’-tdr. v. a. (dis an 
ToD SCURE, she v. abe or aii Fr.) To|| embitter.) To sweeten; to free from bitternes- 
discover ; Ob. J. Addison, 
DISCURRENT= as. Ra ll (dis and current DISEMBO’DIED, deine at @, [dis and en- 


i current; deprived of circulation. 
Dis SCU -llapaes ge as ie La os >DISEMBODY i didn : a Miva a4 2 
scU’ ; n. 8, [discursus, Lat. im mialit a itia Act. 
n anger in L. V7 S DISEMBO'GUERS, doom bogue’. 337. rv. 0 
niscU SIVES -kti x“ 158.0 a. diecursi/, Fe] | [desemboucher, old Fe To pour at the mouth 
Movi er . river 5 to vent. Drm era To eject; to cast 
Bemmont and 


rovi t Ba- 
ig Poni ig by! yreguar sm og rot prem- |’ 





ise ine to RSIVELY rgumentative. More. _ To Y OISEMBO'GUE, a! — vn. To gaina 
DISCU'RSIV uy; dis-kbr’-alv-ld. ad ad. By due gra: |, vent; to flow, Beaumont cher 
dation of t. Hale. ee dist bd amd. part. a. [ase 
DISCU'RS NESS", dis-kér’-siv-nés. n.s. Due |! meres Hi from the bosom. Founy 
gradation of a amine Barrow. Beno wee cena dis-ém-béd’2ld. part. 
piscu RSOR Ule-kdr’-sdr-b, [See Domestick.] |) a = embowel.] Taken from out the bowel 
7 aladaa Lat.) Argumental ; rational. Bp. —— 
H. To oI Epes NGLES dis-2m-bring’-gl. 
DFESCUS, dis'-kds. ns. [Lat.] A quoit; a heavy [from dis and brangle,| ‘To free from ligation, o 
‘ope. 1 


atne of iron thrown in the ancient sports. 
DISCU'SS }, dis-kds’. va. [discutio, ag amp 9 
Lat.) To examine ; . to ventilate ; to ab dis- 
uisition. Hooker. To disperse. Sir 7’. Brown, 
'o break to pieces. Brown. 'To shake off. Spen- 


DISCU'SSER, ow mga 98. n.s. He that dis 
examine 
pISCU TSING®, dis-kits/-sing. n. s. Examination. || 


Auli 

pisce SSION, dis-kés‘-shin. n.s. Disquisition ; 
examination. South. [In surgery.] The breathing 
pond the humours by insensible transpiration. Wise- 


DISCU’SSIVE, dis-kds'-slv. 428. a. Having the 
wer to discuss or disperse any noxious matter. 

DISCU'TIENT dls-kt sh -shént, n. 8. [discutiens, L ma] 
A medicine that has power =— or drive bac 


iment. Jp. 
| To ISEMBRO'IL, dls-Am-brall’, v.a, [debrowiller, 
| A To disentangle ; to free from perplexity. 


| 7% pDISENA BLE, dis-2n-A’-bl. v.a — and enable. } 


power; to disable. 
ie: To » DISENCHANT " Sedo-ebat’. v: 2. [die tad 
funt. a Aad ‘from the force of an enchant- 


To S DISENCE MBERS, dis-€n-kdim’-bar, v. a. [dis 
and -) To discharge from encumbrances ; 
to disburthen ; ahrenye ene To free from 
obstruction of any kind 

DISENCU’MBRANCE, os «to ns 


Freedom from encumbrance. Spectator. 
To DISENGA'GE §, dls-én-gaje’. v. a, [dis and en- 
To separate from any thing with which it is 
in union, Burnet. ‘To disen 3 to clear from 
impediments or difficulties. Waller. To withdraw, 
applied to the affections ; to wean ; to abstract the 
mind, Atterimry. To free from any powerful de- 
— Denham. ‘To release from an obligz- 


T DISENGAGE, dis-én-gaje’. v.n. To set one's 
~ nd from ; to "withdraw one's affections from. 


DISENGA'GED, dis-én-gajd’. 359. part. «. _Digjoin 
ed; ensayo ys Vacant ; at leisure. Spectator. 


| Rele obligation. 

| DISENG A GEDNES, dis-8n-gajd’-nés. n. , The 
Slt of being disengaged ; m from any 

business ; disjunction. 

.D SEN CA'GEMENT: dis-4n-ghje’-mént. n.s. Re- 
lease from any i, fppainobh or obligation. Burnet. 
Freedom of attention ; 

To DISENNO'BLE*, die-tn-20- bl. v.a. [dis and 

|] To deprive of that which ennobles a per- 
son. Guardian 

To DISENROLL*, dis-8n-rdle’. v. a. [dis and en- 
ol To erase oc remere ont of a roll or lat 


| 
| To POISENSLA/VES, dis-2n-slave’. v.a, [dis and 
| — To redeem from slavery; to sot free. 


South. 
| To DISENTA’ NGLES, fthedottng’ gl. a. [ds 


the matter of tumours in incy. 

To harp diz-dine’. [See Dts.] v.a. (dé- 
daigner, Fr.] ‘To scorn; to consider as unworthy 

of one’s character, Sidney, 

To DISDA'IN®, diz-dAne’. v. n. To scorf; to think 
unworthy. Miten. To grow impatien or angry. 
B. Jonson. 

DISDAIN, diz-dane’. n.s, Contempt; scorn; in- 
dienation. Evclus. 

DISDA'INFUL, diz-dhne’-ffl. 0. Contemptuous ; 
haughtily scornful ; indignant. Hooter. 

DISD. IINFULLY, diz-dane’-fll-6. ad, -pleacan ined 
ously 5 with haw: ity soorn, Shak 

DISDAINFULNESS, diz-dine’-fal-nés. n. s. Con- |! 
tempt; contemptuousness. Sidney. 

DISDAINING®, diz-da'-ning. n.s. Scorn; con- 


Donne. 

DISEASES diz4ze'. n.s, [dis and ease.) sees || 
ma ShaXspeare. Uneasiness. & 

To DISEASE, diz-4ze’. v.c. To afflict with dis |! 
ease ; to make morbid ; to infect, Shak. To put 
to pain; to pain; to make uneasy; to disturb, Sir 
T. Elyot. 

DISEA‘SEDNESS, diz-é’-zdd-nés. 365, nos. Sick- 
ness; morbidness. Brernet 

DISEA'SEFUL*, dizdze’-fail. a. [diserse and full.) 
Abounding with disease ; > producing disease, 
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and entangle.] ‘To unfold or loose the parts of any ] To difier from the precepts of the Gospel. 
thing wa with another. Boyle. To set free J pig 
from impediments; to disembroil; to clear from | DISGRA'CES, diz-grise’. 425. n.s. [disgrace, Fr.) 
perplexity or difficulty. Clarendon. Todisengage;|| State of being out of favour. State of iny ; 
to te, Seilti 4 dishonour ; state of shame. Shakspeare. ctof un- 
DISENTA'NGLEMENT® dls-2n-thng’-gl-méat.n.s. || kindness. Sidney. Cause of shame. Baynard, 
Cesring Bry perplenly, or difficulty. Warton. To DISGRA‘CE, diz-grase’. v.a. To bring a re. 
To DISENTE’RRE, dis-én-tér'’. v. a. [dis and en- — upou ; to dishonour, as an agent. 
terrer, Fr.) To unbury ; to take out of the grave.) To bring to shame, asacause. To put out of fa 


Brown. vour. 
To DISENTHRA'L, dis-@n-thriwl’. 406. v.a. [dis DISGRA‘CEFUL, dfz-grase’-f ill. a. Shameful ; ig- 

and enthral.] To set free ; to restore to liberty ; to nominious. Bp, Taylor. 

rescue from geet. Sandys. pDISGRA-CEFULLY, diz-grise'-fal-¢. ad. In dis- 
To DISENTHRO'NE, dis4n-throne’, v, a. (dis and ce; with indi ity igngminianly. B. Jonson. 
enthrone.) ‘Ta depose from sovereignty; to de- || D SGItA’CEFULNESS, diz-grase’-Tal-nés, nm. #. 


throne. 8. b teary A 
To DISENTITLE®, dis-@n-t¥-t). v, a. [dis and en- || D GRA'CER, diz-gra’-sdr. 98. n.s. One that ex- 
ite) Te at of claim or tite. South. | poses to shame ; one that causes ignominy. Sir E. 
To DISENTRA‘NCE, dis-2n-trinse’. v. a. (dis and Bundys. 
entrance.] ‘To awaken from a trance, or deep steep. DISGKA/CIOUS, ato grate. a. (dis and gra 


. cine | Unpleasing. speare. 
To DISESPO'USE, ize’. v. a. [dis and es- || To DISGRA'DE*, diz-grade’. v.a. Our old word 


j To te afier faith plighted. Milton. yee tee 
pisester/y, dis-6-stéém’. as and esteem.) || To D/SGREGATE*, dis’-gré-gite. v. a. [dis and 
Slight regard; a disregard more moderate than are gregis, Lat.] To separate; to i . 
contempt. Feltham. lore. 
To DISESTEEM, dis-d-stddm’. v. a. To regard |) To DISGUISE 6, dizg-yize’. 92, 160. v. a [aeguice, 
slightly j or with a slight degree of contempt.|| Fr.] ‘To conceal by an unvsual dress. . To 





. hide by a counterfeit nee. To disfigure ; 

DIS TION, dis-@s-t¢-ma‘-shin. n.s. Disre- tochaage the form. Dew To deform by hquor : 
spect; disesteem. Dict. | alow term. Spectator. 

To DISE/XERCISE®, diz-ks'-¢r-skze. vr... [dis and |; DISGUISE, dizg-yize’. 160. n. s. A dress contrived 
pt tt To deprive of exercise. Milton. ' to conceal the person that wears it. Addison. A 

To DISFA‘NCY®, dis-fan’-s¢. v. a. [dis and fancy.]), false appearance 5 counterfeit show, Pope, Disor- 
To dislike. Hammond. der by drink. Shakspeore, A mask, or interlude. 


DISFA‘VOUR 6, dis-fa’-var, n.s. [dis and favour.) | B. Jonson. 

Discountenance ; unpropitious regard ; unfavoura- || DISGUISEMENT, dizg-ylze’-mént. ».s, Dress of 
ble a . A state of ungraciousness or unaceept- | concealment, Sidnew. 
ableness. aedee. Want of beauty. Dict. _DISGUVSER, dizg-yi-zir. 160, n. s, One that pats 

To DISFA/VOUR, dis-f’-var. v. a, "To discounte-|/ on a disguise. Swift. One that conceals another 
nance ; to withhold or withdraw kindness. Raleigh. |, by a disguise ; one that disfigures. S . 

To deform. B. Jonson. ) DISGUISING®*, dizg-yl'-zing. 7m. 5. atrical 

DISFA‘VOURER, dis-fa’-var-dr, n. s. Discounte- | stime; frolick in masks; mummery. Leland. 
nancer; not a favourer, Facon. | act of giving an appearance of truth to false- 

DISFIGURATION, dls-fig-i-ri’-shin. ».s. The |, hood. Donne. 
act of disfiguring. The state of being disfigured. |) DISGUST §, diz-gtst’. 435. n. s. [degen Fr.] Aver 
‘gos | sion of the palate from any 5 Peapod 

To DISFI'GURES, dis-fig’-tre. v. a. [dis and| — malevolence ; offence conceived. : 

Jficure.| ‘To change any thing to a worse form ; to|) To DISGU’ST, diz-gast’. x. a. To raise aversion in 
deform ; to mangle. S ure. the stomach; to distaste. Dr. Holdsworth. ‘To 

DISFI'GURE | die-fig-tire-mant. 1. De- |! sirike with dislike ; to offend, Atterbury. ‘To pro- 
facement of beauty; change of a better form to a || duce aversion, Swift. 
worse. Suckling. DISGU'STFUL, diz-gast'-fMl. a. Nanseous ; that 

ToDISFO'REST,, dis-f6r'-rést.v. a, [dis and forest.) || which causes aversion, Spiritnal Conquest. 

To reduce land from the privileges of a forest to || DISGU’STINGLY®, diz-gist'-Ing-lé. ad. In a man- 
the state of common lanl» ner to disgust, Swinkurne, 

To DISFRA‘NCHISES, dls-frin’-tshiz. 152. rv. a. || DISH §, dish. n.s. [Dtye, Sax.) A broad, wide vessel. 
[dis and franchise.) ‘To deprive of privileges or im- in which food is served up at the table, Dryden. 
munities, Blackstone. A deep, hpllow vessel for liquid food. Milton. The 

DISFRA/NCHISEMENT, dis-fran/-tshiz-mént. n.s. || meat served in a dish 5 any particular kind of 
The act of depriving of privileges. Dict. | food. Shakspeare. A kind of measure among the 

To DISFRIAR®*, dis-fr¥-ar. v.e. [dis and frier.]|/tinners. Curew. 

To abandon the state of a friar. Sir E. Hovis | To DISH, dish, v. a. To serve ina dish; to send up 

To DISFU/RNISH, dis-for'-nish. v. a. [disand fir-|| to table. Shakspeare. 
nish.] To deprive ; to unfurnish 5 to strip. Sw T. || DISH-CLOUT, disty!-kiSt, ns. [dish and clont.] 


Elyot. The cloth with which the maids rub their dishes. 
To DISGA/RNISH, diz-gar-nish. 425, r.a. [dis and Bhakepeare. 
gornish.] To strip of ornaments. Diet. ‘To take || DISTI-V ASHER, dish’-wésh-dr, n. «. The name of 


guns from a fortress. a bird. ; 

To DISGA/RRISON®, diz-gir’-ré-sn. v. a. [dis and | DISH-WATER®, dish’-wiw-tir. nos. The water in 
garrison] T deprive ofa garrison. Dr. Hecyt. || which dishes are washed. 

To DISGLO'RIFY, diz-gid'-ré-f1. vr. a, [is and ¢lo- || DISHABI'LLE$, lis-&-bil’, a. [deshabillé, Fr.) Un- 
rify.] ‘To deprive of glory ; to treat with indignity. |! dressed ; loosely or nee ntly dressed, Drader. 
Milton, F ) DISHABILLE, dis-&-biV. x. s. Undress 5° loose 

To DISGA/LLANT®, dlz-gAl’-lint. v.e. [dis and)| dress, Guardian. 
gallant.) To deprive of gallantry. B. Jonson. | To DISHA'RBIT, dis-hab’-It, v.c. To throw out of 

To DIS ORGES, diz-gérje’. vo. [degorgrr, Fr.] | place 3 to drive from their habitation, ggg sa 

‘9 discharge by the mouth ; to vornit, Shakspeure, | DISHARMONIOUS*, dis-hir-md'-né-€s, a. Incon- 
'o pour out with violence. Shakspeare, | gruous. Pfalinreedl. 

DISGO/RGEMENT'*, diz-gorje-mAnt. ns. A vomit. DISHA’RMONY§, dis-hir'-nd-né, ns. [dis and 

; Be Hail. hermowy.) Coiltvariety to harmony. 

1) BGO'SPEL®, diz-gbs'-pal. von. [dis ant Te To DISUEA RTEN, discvar'tn, 190. roa, [dis and 
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hearten.| 'To discourage ; to deject ; to terrify; to|| ‘The state of being eut off from ap hereditary right. 





depress. Hooker. | Bp. Taylor, 
To DISHE'IR®*, diz-hre’. v. a. [dis and heir.) To'| To DISINILE RIT, di-In-hér itr, To cutoff from 
debar from inheritance. Dryden. an hereditary right; to deprive of an inheritance, 
DISHE’RISON, dis-bér'@-21, 170. ns. The act of || Duries. , 


debarring from inhertance ; disheriiwg. Bp. Holl.) To DISINTER§, disInwte. +a. {from dis and 
To DISHE RIT §, dis-hér’-it. v. a. [dis and mherit.) || inter.) To unbury ; to take as out of the grave. 
To cat off from hereditary succession; to debar'| Addison. 
from an inheritance. Spenser. | DISENTERESSED, diz-in’-tér-4s-8d, a, {dis and 
DISHE' RITANCE?®, dis-hér-¢-tdnse. rs. The state) aiuteresse, Fr.) Void of regard to private advantage ; 
of being cut off trom inheritance. Beaumont and )| impartial. Druden, 
Fletcher. || DISUNTERESSMENT. diz-in'-tér-4s-méit. a. s. 
To DISHE'VEL, dish-shév’-vél. v. a. [decheveler, ; Dosregard to private advantage ; disimeresteduess 
Fr.] ‘To spread the hair disorderly. Spenser. |} Prior, 
To DISHE’VEL®, dish-shéy -vél, vn. To be spread || DISENTEREST §, dlz-la-tdr-ést, 2, 5. [dis and in 


without order, Se 7’, Herbert. | terest.) What is contrary to one’s wish or prosper 
DVSHING, prowl a, Concave; a cant term'| ty, More. Tudiilerence to profit; supenority to 
among artificers. Mortimer, (| regards of private advantage. 


DISHONEST 4, iliz-u’-ist. 99. 0, [dis and honest.] || To DISUNTEREST®*, diz-in'tdr-6u, r.0. ‘To ren- 

Neldelert i hs ilery wicked de erin prs eivamage, Phen 
ent. . ne > lewd. . IS | bal a ALES DED, dla-t = sled. a. Superiour 

graced ; dishonoured. Druden. Disgracelul; ig- | to regard of private advantage. Siviff. Without 
nominious. Pope. | afiy concern in an affair; without fear or hope. 

DISHO'NESTLY, diz-tw-ist-lé. ad. Without faith ; | DISEN'TERESTEDLY, dtz-in’-tér-és-td-lé, ad. Ta 
without probity ; proorsen H wickedly, Shak. | a disinterested manner. ; 
hese wantonly er Bie Eee. In a dis- ! DISI NT crac nati aiiees ng iad 

oured manner. Nir 7". Elyot. | a. x, Contempt of private interest. Brown. 

DISHONESTY  diz-Ou’-nis-é. n.s, Want of probity; || DISEN'TER sti 1G, diz-fu’-tér#st-log. a. Want- 
poorer rina Uncehastity ; incoutinence 5 | mi Le Boerne cA ee er ot shocline: igh oy 
lewdness, Sfu ue. NTE’ RMENT*®, dis-in-tér'-mént, as. “The act 

DISHO/NC DUR §, diz-du'-nd. n.s. [dis aud honour.] | of emp iad or removing out of the grave. 
Reprosch 5 ger ignominy. Shak. Reproach | To ep aria al SS ee va. [dis 
uttered , censure, eure. @itel snfrooite, o tel: ic. Tt. 

To DISHO'NOUR, peau va. ‘To disgrace ; | * INURE?) ening bo v, a, [dis ay os 

i : . Shak. fiolate chastity.) To depriv tice, habit, stom. Afilton. 

ihe teat with inkguity, Druden, ‘To deprive of | DISINVALEDITY®. diehevebicdaee neo: [ais 
ornament. Dryden, ; and inralidity.] Want of validity. Mounturu. 

si inching nc peeligg tes ional sb A inaikdadld fas narra . aise and innit] 
ful; reproachful ; ignominious. Daiie!. Being io retract an invitation, Sir J, Finett. 
a duseof ne ject As disesteem. Erclus. ‘5 To DISINVO'LVES, dis-in-vélv’. +, a, [dis and ia- 

DISHOYNOURABLY®, dlz-dn'-ndr-a-blé, an. Iz. volre.] To uncover 3 to emingarp lore. 
nominiousty ; neglectedly, i To DISJO'NIN, liz j81 n’. wea. [dejuindre, Fr.] ‘To 

DISHO'NOURER, diz-dn’-ndir-dr, os. One that | separate; to part from each other; to suuder, 
treats another with indignity. Milter. A violator | e a ner kalcahs [die and jotae]‘T 
{ chastity. ‘| To DI ‘NT 6, diz-jint’, ». a, (dis and joint] To 

To DISH RN, dis-hdrn’. v, a. [dis and horn.) To.) put out of joint, ; ys. gies at junctures; 
sirip of horns. Shakspeare, io separate at the part wi there is a cement. 

Dist UW MOUR, cfis-t'-miir. n. s. [dis and gad Harmer. To lava in pees —— Black- 
Peevishness; i] humour; unensy state of mind.|! mere, To carve a fow), To make incoherent ; to 
Spertalor, ; ; ; | break the relation betmeen the parts, Sidney, : 

DISLMPROVEMENT, dls-iin-prddv'-inént, 2. s.! To DISJOINT, diz-jdint'. «. 2. ‘To fall in pieces. 
[dis and improvement.) Reduetion from a better to! mrs pee pas ene ai 
a worse state; the contrary to improvement. ype th diz-jAinv’. participle. Separated; divid- 
Norris. om. RS pete? , 

T MSINCA/RCERATE, dis-la-hir'-st-rdte. roo.) DISJOINT LY*, diz-jdiut’-lé. ad. In a divided state. 








{dis and incarcerute.] To set at liberty; to tree |) Sir AL, Sandys. 

from prison, Jfarivy. | DISJUDICA'TION, diz-jl-dé-ka!-shiin. ns. [diju- 
DISINCLINA’TION , dis-in-klb-nA-shdn. ns. Want!) divotio, Ls) Judgement; determination. Boyl. 

of affection; slight; dishke. Guardion. ) DISJUNCT 9, diz-jdngkt. 108, @, (dixjenctus, Lat] 

> DISINCLINE §, div-lu-kilne', ca, [dis aud fe) Disjvined ; separate. ne 

cline.) ‘V'o produce dislike to, Clarendon. » DISJUNCTION, diz-j@ogk’-shdin. om. s. Disunion ; 
DISINCLUNED®, dis-in-kllad’. a. Averse ; not fa-|| | separation; parting. Nhiakspeare. 

vourably disposed, Burke, ; , | DISJONCTIVE,  dirjtugk'-tiv. ¢. Incapable of 
DISINCORPORASTION®, dis-in-kér-pa-yt -shdin, union. Greer ‘That which marks separation or 


uw. a. [dis and incorporition.] Deprivation of the |! opposition; as, I lore lam, or fur him. Watts. (In 

raghts and privileges of a corporate body. War-)|  logieck.] A digjunetive proposition is when the parts 

“mn, || are opposed to one another by disjunctive particles; 
DISINGENU ITY, dis-in-jd-nil’4-16 ne Mean- |! as, Has either day or night. Waite, 

ness of artilice ; unfairness, Chirenden, | DISJU'NCTIVE®.  diz-jGugk'-tiv. ns. A disjune- 
DISINGENUOUS §, dls-injéu'-befs. ¢. [ais and || tive conjunction. Harriz. ; Re 

ingennous,| Unfair; meanty artful; viciously sub- |) DISIITNCTIVELY ,diz-jan ck’-tiv-lé. ad. Distinctly; 


thes sly; cunning; liberal. Denham. ogee Conses of the Deran af Piety. 
DISINGE/NUOUSLY, dis-injen'-d-ds-. ad. Ta a | DISK $. disk. n, x. (disens, Lat] The » of the 
disingenneus manner, burton. | san, or any planet, as it appears to the eye. Dryden. 


DISINGE/NUOUSNESS, dis-in-jén'ah-fs-nés. ns.) A broad piece of iron thrown in the ancient sports ; 
Mean subtlety ; unfatruess ; low craft. Gorerinent) a quoit. Grew. 


of the Tongue. DISKINDNESS. disk-yind-nés. 160. ms, [die 
DISINHA'BITED®*, dis-In-hily-i-41. , Deprived. and kindness.) Want of kindness ; want of aflec- 
of inhabitants. | tiou, Ht turns injary; act of maliguity; detri 


DISINHE’RISON, dis-in-hér'-¢-2n. a. 5, [from dis|| ment. Woodward. Pee 
aml inherit.) The act of cutting off from any beredi-:| DISLIKE, diz-llke’. 435. 1. «, Disinclination ; ab- 
lary succession; the aet of disinhoriting. Becorn.')  seuce of affection; the cra to fondness. Spen- 
" 49 Pal 





a 


DID 


7" 550.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin — 


DIF 


ee 


reine sort of musick which proceeds by different 
es, either in ascending or descending. Jlarris. 

DIATRIBE® , dlA-trlbe. nes. [Frarp3i.) A dispu- 

tation, or continued discourse. iy. 

DIBBLE §, dib’-b1. 405. n. s. {dipfel, Duteh.] A small 
pade; a pointed instrument with which the gar- 
jeners make holes for planting. T'usser. | 

To DVEBLE*®, dib'-bl. v, a. ‘To dib or dip. Aterm: 

used by augers. Waiton. | 

DIBSTONE, dil’-stone. n.s. A little stone which! 

children throw at another stone. Locke. 

DICAICITY, dé-kis'-s¢-t, 124. n, 8. [dicoritas, Lat] | 

Pertness 5 suuciness, Crrarrs, 

DICE §. cise. n. s. The plural of die. Bentley. | 

To DICE, dise. v. n. 'To game with dice. Shak. 

DICE-BOX, dise!-boks. . s. The box from which 

the dice are thrown, Addison, 

DICER, di’-sér. 98. 2. . A player at dice, Shak, 

gh apie were seems corrupted from dit for do 


1 DICHO'TOMIZES, a ee roa. To 
separate ; to divide. By. I 

DICHOYTOMY §, dl-kdv’-4- we n, 8. [deyoropia.] 
Distribution of ideas by pairs. Watts. 

DICKER of Leather, n.s. [dicra, low Lat.] ay 
hides. Dicker of iron, ten bars, 

Yo DVCTATE §, dik’-tate. 91. ra. [diefo, Lat.] To! 
deliver to another with authority 30 declare i 
confidence. Pope. 

DICTATE, dik’-tite. n.s. Rule or maxim delivered | 

with authorit scription; prescript. Locke. 

DICTA’ TiN, il da. n. 8. ey Dicatlng or pre-| 
seribin 


Separation by withdrawing one part from the 
other, Bonle. 

To DIE 4, dl. x, a, [Deax, or Seah, Sax.) To tinge ; 
to colour ; to stain. Milton 

DIE, di. n. «. Colour ; tincture. oes 

To DIE§, db. v. nm. [Seadian, Sax.J lose life; to 
jab to pass into another state of existence 

.. ae perish by violence or disease. Dry- 

rr mished with death, Shak. ‘To be 
lost; to prod to come to nothing. Skat. To 
sink 5 to faint. 1 Som. [In theology.] ‘To perish 
everlastingly. Hakewill. To languish with pleasure 
or tenderness. Pope. To vanish. Shak. ‘To Jan- 
guish with affection. — To wither, as a 
vegetable. St. John, w vapid, as liquor. 

DIE, di. w. s. pl. dice. jae Fr. A small cube, marked 
on its faces with numbers from one to six, which 
oes throw in play, Shas. Hazard; chance. 

Spenser. Any cubick body, Wotts 

DIE, di.n.s. pl. dies. The stamp used in coinage. Swis?. 
DIVER, di'-dr. 98. #2. s. One who follows the trade of 
dyeing. Waller. 
piers, di'-#t, nx. x, [diata, Lat.] Food ; provisions 
he mouth; victuals, Raleigh. Food regulated 
~ the rules of medicine. Bacon. Allowance of 
rovision, Jeremiah, 

0 DVET, d¥-ét. v. a. To feed by the rules of medi- 
cine. - . ‘To give food to. Shak. 'T’o board; 
to i with diet. 

ToD Ter, ‘a, ron. To eat by niles of physick. 
To chr to feed. Milton 

DIET, dt. n. 8. fe maditde Gormen.] An assem- 
bly of princes or estates. Rai cig: 


pic TA TO TOR, Fea be 521, 166. ms. A ease DIET RINK, dl’-€t-crink, n. s, ie Medicated liquors, 


trate of Rome, made in times of exigence and dis- 
tress, and invested with absolute authority. Weller. 
One invested with absolute anthority. itor. One 
whose credit or ee — i to direct the | 
conduct or opinion of othe 

DICTATORIAL dlk-tind rbd 2. Authoritative 
confident; dogmatical; overbeari 





brerAry, dl’ 2t-4-ré. a. Pertaining to the rules of 
diet. Dict 
DESTARY®, dl At-d-ré, nm. s, A medicine of dict. 


DIETER, oe 98. n.s. Que who prescribes 
rules for eating 


DICTA'TORSIUP, dik-wk'-tdr-shlp. m. 6 The office || DIETE’TICA LS radbi-t da {dearqrexd,] Re- 


of dictator. Woon. Authority; insolent confi-| 
dence. Drw 


bi’ Cranoitys #, dik’-th-tdr-8, a. Overbearing ; dog- 


matical. Milton 

prer ATURE, 2k t’-tshiire. ms. The office of a 
dictator. Dict. 

br CrPOR, ae ate. n. s. Style; language; ex- 


pfcr CTION ane “dtk’-shdin-d-ré, n. s. A book con- 
taining the words of any language in alphabetical | 
order, with explanations of — gee a lexi- 
con; a vocabulary ; a word-book. Brown. 

A fow years ago this word was universally pro-| 
nounced as if written diznary, and a person would have 
been thought a tif hoe had pronounced it according 
to its orthography ; but, such has been the taste for im- 
provement in apeaking, that now a person would risk 
the imputation of vulgarity, should he pronounce it | 
otherwise than it is written. 

DID, did. [515, Sax.] The preterit of do. Shak. 
The sign of the preter-imperfect tense, or perfect. 
Dryden. It is sometimes used emphatically ; as, I 
did vently love him 

DIDA'CTICAL, dbé-cthk’-tb- kal. _Preceptive ; 

DIDA CTR d-ditk’ ik. 124, ‘givg precepts, 


Bp. Tou 

pdr DAPPER did’-Ap-par. n. s. [from A bird 
that dives inte the = oi : te tome Brat 

DIDASCA‘LICK, GadekAi ik 125 125, 509. pay ial 
cadteos.| Tre ptive ; didactick. Prior. 

Te DE DDER , did/dir, vn. Addes, Teut.] To 
quake with colds to shiver. &§ 

To DV DDLE®, dil'-dl. ron. To totter 5 ‘to move like 
a child, of an aged -~ Quarles, 

DI’PDRACHM*, _—— . ns. [dls and dpaypd.] A 
piece of money 3 part of an ounce of 
silver, Zp. Tbe 

DIDST Pg bad second person of the preter 


lense o 
DIDU'CTION, Aak-shdo, n. 8. [diductio, Lat.] |! 








gl TICK, dl-4-év-ik lating to diet; be- 
- ba the medicinal ‘cautions about the use of 


DIETING® "at-2t-Ing, ns. The act of eating by 
rules, Milton, 
DIFFARREA‘TION®, dif-fiir-b-d'-shfin, ms. [dis 
aml farreatio, Lat.] The parting of a cake; a sacra- 
performed between man = wife at their di- 
vaccconel. uae the Romans. Bulloker. 
sh we lj -far. yen ; "[aiffero, Lat, aval 
istinguished from; to hav ies an qual i- 
ties et the same with those of ancth er. Bacon 
contend ; to be at Ptalagis ar . 
contra 


juion 
am BPR iy foe r. a. To make different 


Di ee ae dif-flr-Bnse. 555. n. 8. [differen- 
fia, Lat.] State of being distinct from something. 
Hooker. The Lge y, which one differs from 
another, Raleig disproportion between one 
thi = ayoiner caused by the qualities of each. 

2 Dispute ; debate. Fecenth —- Ad- 
dison. Point in x go controversy. 
Shak. <A logical distinction, Bacon, Evidences 
of distinction. Davies. Distinct kind. Brown, 

To DI'FFERENCE, dif-far-nse. v. a, To cause a 
peeing a hy to peers one thing not the same as 


DIFFERENT ot fr nt, a, Distinct; not the 
same, Addism, Of amy qualities. Phillips. 
Unlike ; dissimilar. Dyes, 

DIFFERE'NTIAL, dif-ffr-én'-shal. o. Differentia 
method consists in descending from whole quanti- 
ties to their infinitely smal! diltrences, and compar- 
is together these infinitely small differences, of 

rat kind soever they be. Harris, 

DIFFERENTLY, di’-fartut-l. ¢. Ln a different 
manner. Addi 

DI'FFERINGLY, Y, f-fortng-t. od. In a differet. 
manner, Boyle. i 


DIF DIG 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, ball ;—éil ;—pddnd ;—#hin, THis. 


DI'FFICILE §, dif'-t@sfl. gt Ny leon Lat.] Difti- 
cult; hard; not easy. Sir 7’. Edyot. Serspuicas | 
bard io be porseeded. Birwn.. Litte wend. 

DI'FFICILENESS, dif-fé-sil-nés, . s. Difficulty to |! 
be persuaded. Bacon. | 

To DIFFICVLITATES, dif-f-sil’-¢-thte. v.a. To 
make difficult, Cotgrave. 

DIFFICULT §, dif-fé-kalt, a, Hard ; not easy ; 
facile. Zecharieh. Troublesome; vexatious. Hard | To DIG §, dig. v. @, preter. dug, or digged ; part. 
to please ; peevish ; morose. | pass. dg. or digged, ore Revd To dierce with a 

To DUFFIC LTATE®, dif--kal-tdte, v, a. [dif- | set zekiel. To form by digging. Whitgift. 

‘o 
| 


of scattering every way. Dryden. Scattered; dis- 
rsed. Burnat. Extended. Tillotson, 
DIFFU'SIVELY, dif-fi’-siv-lé, ad, Widely ; exten- 
sively; every way. Bentley. 
DIFFU‘SIVENESS, dif-ti’-siv-nés. n.s, Extension ; 
dispersion; the power of diffusing. Bp. Hall. 
Want of conciseness ; large compass of expression. 
Addison, 





not 


Jicnlter, Fr.] ‘To render difficult; to perplex. Cot- cultivate the ground by turning it with a spade. 
rue. Temple. To pierce with a sharp point. Dryden. 

DFFFICULTLY, dif-@-kal-lé, ad, Hardly; with|| ‘To gain by digging. Woodward. 
ear Rogers. To DIG, dig. von. To work with a spade, in making 

DPFFICULTY, dif--kal-4é. n. s. Hardness; con-|| holes or turning the ground. Job. 
trariety to easiness or facility. Rogers. That which || T’o DIG up. v, a, To throw up that which is covered 
is hard to accomplish. South. Distress; opposition. || with earth. Shakspeare, 

Dryden. Perplexity in affairs, Addison, Objec- || DIGA'MMA*, dé-gim'-mé, n, s, [Gr.] The letter F. 
tion; cavil. Swift. s called because it resembles the Greek lever 

To DIFFIDES, dif-fide’. v. n. (difido, Lat.] To|| gamma, made double. Pope. 
distrust ; to have no confidence in. More. DI'GAMY, we Bron: n. 4 Feptaia Second mar- 

DI'FFIDENCE, dif’-fé-dénse. n,s, Distrust; want|| riage. Sir T. Herbert. 
of confidence. Bacon. Doubt; want of confidence 
in ourselves. Locke, 

DIE FFIDENT, dif-fdént. a. Distrustfal ; doubting 
others, Milton. Doubtlal of an event; uncertain. 
Pope. Doubtfal of himself; not confident. King 
Charles. 

DI'FFIDENTLY?®, dif -clént-l4, ad. in a manner 
not presumptuous. Smart, 

Te DIFFUND §, dif-flad’, ». a. [difinde, Lat.) To 
cleave in two; to split. Dict. 

DIFFUNITIVE®, dif-fin'-é4iv. a. [difinio, difini- 
tum, Lat.) Determinate ; definitive. Sir J. Wot- 
fom. 

DIFFISION, dif-fish’-Gn. [See AgscrssioN.] n, 5.| 
iG ifiisio, te act of cleaving or splitting. Dict. 

DIVFLA‘TION, dlt-fi’-shin, na. s. (aiftare, Lat] 
The act of seattering with a blast of wind, Dict, 

DIVFFLUENCE, dif-fii-dnse. Qn. s. [difluo, Lat] 

DEFFLUENCY, dif-ti-én-sé, { The quality of fall- 
ing away on all sides ; the effect of daisity. Brown. 

DIFFLUENT, dif-fidut. 518. a. Flowing every 
way ; not consistent; not fixed. 

DVFFORM$, dif-form. a. Lforma, Lat.] Contrary 
to uniform ; dissimilar; umike; irregular. New- 
fers. 


DIGA'STRICKS®, dé-gis'-trik. a. [dis and yasrip.] 
Applied to a muscle of the lower jaw, as having, as 
it were, a double belly, Paley. 

DI'GERENT, did’-jé-rént. @. [digerens, Lat.) ‘That 
which has the power of digesting, or causing diges- 
tion. . 

DI'GEST, di’-jést. 492. n. s. The pandect of the civil 
law, containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 


om. 

To DIGE'ST §, dé-jést’, 124. v. a. [digero, digestum, 
Lat.] To distribute into various classes ; to range 
methodically. Mirror for Mugistrates. To con- 
coct in the stomach, Shak, ‘To sofien by heat, as 
in aboiler. Bentley. ‘To range methodically in the 
mind, Collect. ‘To reduce wo any plan, scheme, or 
method, Shek. ‘To receive without loathing or 
repugnanee, Shak. To receive and enjoy. Shak. 
To dispose a wound to generate pus in order to a 





cure, 

To DIGE'ST, dé-jas’, vn. "To generate matter as 
a wound, and tend fo a cure. 

DIGE/STER, dé-jés'adr, n, s. He that digests. Ar- 
buthnot. A strong vessel or engine to boil hony 
substanges, so as to reduce them into a fluid state, 
Quincy@eThiat which strengthens the concoctive 

DIFFORMITY, dii-for'-mé-té. n. s. Diversity of ower. Temple. 
form 3 ivregalarity. Brown, DIG STIBL 5, dé-jés'té-bI, a. Capable of being 

DIFF RA’NCHISEMENT, dif-fran’-tshlz-mént. n. s. digested. Bacon. 

franchise, Fr.] ‘The act of taking away privi-|| DIGESTION, dé-jés’-ishtn, 2. s. The aet of digest 
ae = ing. Shak. ‘The preparation of matter by a chym 

Ts DIFFUSE §, dif-fize’, v. a. [diffusus, Lat.) To|| ieal heat, Bacon. Reduction to a plan ; the act of 
pour out upon a plane, so that the liquor may|| methodizing. Temple, The act of disposing, or the 
run every way. Burnet. To spread; to scatter.|| disposition of a wound to generate matter. Sharp. 
Spenser. DIGE'STIVE, dé-jés'lv. a, Having the power to 

DIFFUSE, dif-fise’, a, Scattered ; widely spread.|| cause digestion. Brown. Capable by heat to soft- 
Copious; not concise, Dr, Warton, Ditiicull.|) en and subdue, Hale, Methodizing ; adjusting. 
Skelton. Dryden. i 

O67" This adjective is distinguished from the verb in the || DIGESTIVE, roa ge n. s, An application which 
pronanciation of s, in the same manner os the noun use || disposes & wound to fas we matter. Wiseman. 
ie from the verb to use, and abuse from to abuse, &c. || DIGE/STURE, dé-jés'tshire. 1. s. Concoction. 
4%). Thia analogy is very prevalent, and seems the ervey. 
reason tint adjectives ending in sive have the s pure. |) HP GGABLE, dig/-wi-hl. a. That may be digged, 


Se DI'GGER, dig’-gir, 98. m4, One that opens the 
DIFFUSED, dif-fizd', 359. part. a. Wild; un- nd with a spade, Boule. _, 

coutl; irregular. Shak. Extended at fall length.|| To DIGHT$, dite. 395, r. a. [Orhtan, Sax.] ‘Te 

Miiton. dress; to deck; to adorn, Spenser, To put cn. 
DIFFU'SEDLY, dif-f'-zéd-l. 364. ad. Widely ;!| Spenser. 

dispersediy. DVGIT, did’ jit. n.s. (digitus, Lat.] ‘The measure or 
DIFFU/SEDNESS, dif-fl’-2éd-nds, 365. mn. s. The}! Jength containing three-fourths of an inch, Boule, 

state of being diffused. Sherwood. The twelfih part of the diameter of the sun or moon 
DIFFU'SELY, dif-fise‘-lé. ad. Widely ; extensively. || Any of the numbers expressed hy single figures ; 

Copiously 5 not concisely, any number to ten: so called from counting upon 
DIFFUSERS, dif-'-zir, n. s, One who disperses, the fingers, Brown. 

Mormyngham. DI'GITAL*, did’-jé-til. a, Pertaining to a finger 
DIFFU SIBLE®, eif-fa’-2-bl. a. Capable of being || Bailey. 

diffitsed. F DI'GITATED, did/je-ta-t4d, a. Branched out into 
DIFFU SION, dif-fl’-zhéin. n. s, Dispersion. Bacon.'| divisions like fingers. Brown. 

Copionsness ; exuberance of style. | Te DIGLA‘DIATES, dé-cli'alé-dre, or. a. (digla- 


DIEFU SIVE, dif-fa'-siv, 428. a, Having the quality!) dior, Lat.] To tence ; to quarrel, Hules, 


187 
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; DIGNG TION. dig-né-shan, n.s. [dignosco, Lat.] 


DIL DIM 


7 559. —Fite, far, fall, fat j—mé, mat ;—ploe, pin j-— 


DIGLADIA‘TION, di-gth-dé-A/-shdn, 125, n.s. A |) DI LATORINESS, dil’-li-ttr-¢-nés. n. «. Slowness , 
combat with swords; any quarrel or contest. Z.|) — sluggishness. Moral State of England. 
f° ru {See Domxsticx.} 





Jonson, DIVLATORY §, dil’-4-tar-é. 512, 

DI'GNIFIED, dig’-né-flde, 282. a. Invested with |) a. [dilatorius, Lat) Tardy ; slow; given to procras- 
some dignity, Auliffe. tination. rd, 

DIGNIFICA*TION: dig-né-f-ki’-shadn, n.s, Exal- |! DILE/CTION, dé-lék!-shin. 124. ns. [dilectio, Lat.] 
tation. Walton. | The act of loving; kindness. Martin. 


T'o DEGNIee fe -né-fl. 183, r. a. ro = | DILEMMA, caw ae a n, 8. [daXqppa.) An ar- 
fucio, Lat.] To advance; to prefer; to exalt. ‘To meant equally conclusive by contrary suppositions 
ora tb Tiel to give Nod ite Shakspeare. — || Soon. “i difficult or doubtful choice ; a texatious 
DIGNITARY, dig’-né-t4-ré. n, s. A clergyman ad-|) alternative. Fuller. _ 
vanced to some rank above that of a parochial |) DILET'TA NTE, dil-ét-tin'-td, n. s, [plur. dtlet 
riest. Swift. | tanti, Ital.] One who delights in cultivating or pro- 
DPGNITY, dig’-né-té. ns. Rank ofelevation. Hook-| — moting science. Burke. 
ev, Grandeur of mien; elevation of aspect. Cla- “DFLIGENCE, dil'-4-jénse. ns. Industry ; assiduity 
rissa, Advancement; preferment, Shak. [Among | in business, 2 7% 
ecelesiasticks.] ‘That promotion or preferment to; DILIGENT, dil'-¢jéot. a. [diligens, Lat.] Con- 
Which any jurisdiction is annexed. Ayliffe, Max-|) stant in application; assiduous; not idle. Proverds. 
ims; general principles. Brown, Constantly applied ; assiduous, Deuteronomy. 
DILIGENTLY, «il’-¢-jént-lé. ad, With assiduity ; 
with heed and perseverance ; not carelessly. Ha- 





Distinetion; distinguishing mark. Brown. 
Te DIGRIVSS §, dé-grés'. 124. v. n. [digressus, Lat.])| con. 
‘To tura aside out of the road, ‘To depart from the || DILL, dil. ns, [Orle, Sax.) An herb, Mortimer. 
inain design of a discourse, or argument, Milton.), DILU'CID$, dé-l’-sid. 124. a. [dilucidus, Lats 
‘To wanler; ta expatiate, Brerewood. To wans-|| Clear; not op me. Clear; plain; not obscure, 
wires ; to deviate. Makau | To DILU'CIDATE, dé-li’-sé-dite. rv. a. To make 
DIGRESSION, dé-grésh’-Gn. n.s. A passage devi- || clear or plain; to explain. Brown, 
ating from the main design of a discourse. Sidney. || DILUCIDA'TION, dé-li-sé-da/-shin, n.s. The act 
Deviation. Brown, | Steen Ere 
DIGRE SSIONAL®, dé-grésh’-dn-dl, a. Deviating || DILU'CIDLY®, dé-ti’-sid-lé. ad. Clearly ; evideatly. 


from the main purpose. Warton, : 
DIGRE'SSIVE®, dé-grés’-siv. a. Expatiating. Joln- || DELUENT'$, dil/-li-@nt. a. [dilwens, Lat.] Having 
the power to thin and atteguate other matter. 


#0", 
PNIGRE'SSIVELY®, dé-grés’-slv-lé. ad. In the way |) DILUENT, dil’-ld-ént, 2, s. That which thins other 





of digression. | matter, Arbuthnot. 
To DUG DICATE §, dijiv-dé-klte. v. a, [dijudico, || To DILUTE §, dé-lite’. 124. v. a, [diluo, Lat] To 
at) ‘To determine by censure. Hales. ; make thin; to attenuate by the admixture of other 
DHUDICA’TION, dl-ja-dé-ki'-shdn. 125, ns. Ju- |, _— Locke. ‘To make weak. Newton. 
dicial distinction. Cockeram, \D LU'TE, dé-Ilte’. a, Thin; attenuated ; figurative- 


DIKE 6, dike. n. ¢. | ye Sax.) A channel to receive |! ly, poet. , 
water. Dryden. A mound to hinder inundations. || DILD/TER, dé-li’dr. n.s. That which makes anr 
Cowley, } thing else thin. Arbuthnot. 
» DIKES, dike. vn, To work with a spade. Gower. |) DILU'TION, dé-li’-shin, m.s. Making any thing 

To DILA'CERATE §, dé-las’-sé-rite, 124. v. a. [di- thin or weak. Arladluwwe, 
direro, Lat.) Te tear; to rend; to force in two.|) DILU/VIAN, dé-li’-vé-dn. 124. 2, Relating to the 
Brows, deluge. Burnet. 

DIL ACERA’TION, dé-lds-sé-ra’-shan. nm. s. The act}! To DILUVIATE®, de-liy-ve-kte. vin. [dilevio, Lat] 
of reading in two. Pearson, ) Torun asa flood, Sir BE, Sendlys. 

Tv DIL ATATE §, dé-lM-né-dite, 124, rf {dilanio, || DIM 4, fim. a. (Sim, Sax.) Not having a quick sight; 
el ‘To tear ito rend in pieces, Ifowell. not seeing clearly. Davies. Dull of apprehension, 

TILANTATTION®, dé-l-né-d'-shén. aes. A tearing | Rogers. Not clearly seen; obscure. Locke. Not 
in neces, Bulloker, | luminous; somewhat dark, Spenser. 

Vo DILA'PIDATE §, —— rn. [dilapide, |, To DIM, dim. v.a. To cloud 7 to darken, Spenser. 
Lant.] To go to min; to fall by decay. Johnson. To make less bright; to obscure. Spenser. 

Te DILAPIDATES, dé-lp'-d-dite. v.a. To make || DIM-SIGHTED®, diny’-si’-téd. a. Having weak eyes, 
desert; to cousume wastefully. A. Wharton. Br. Taylor. 

DILAPIDA PION, dé-lip-é-da'-shdn. 124. 2.8. The || D/MBLE®, dim/-bl. n.s. A bower; a retreat; a cell. 
imemcaut’s sufferiug any edifices of his ecelesiasti- || B. Jonson. 
eal living to ge to ruin or decay. Aylifie, Rain || DIME/NSION 6, dé-mén’-shan. 124. n. s. [dimensio, 
or deray in general, Goodman. ‘| Lat.) Space contained in any thing; bulk ; extent ; 

DILAPIDATOR®, dé-lap/+-di-tir, as. One who}) capacity, Shek 








sypeare, 
occasions dilapidation. H. Wharton. DIN FE NSIONLESS, dé-mén’-shin-lés. a. Without 
PILATABILITY, dé-ih-ta-bil’-¢-1é. 2.8, The quali- | any definite bulk. Afiltor. 
ty of atnitting extension. Ray. | DIME/NSITY®, dé-inén'-sé-t6. ns. Extent; capa- 
DILA TABLE, do-lta-bl 405. a. Capable of ex- city. Toiwell, 
teaston., Arbuthnot, DIME’NSIVE, dé-mén-siv. a, That which marks 


DILATATION, dil-lh-th'-shtin, 550, 2,5. The act \ the boundaries or outlines, Davies. 
of extending into gee space. Holder. The state || DI’ METERS, dim’-é-tér, [See TriGoxa.] a. [Lat] 
of being extended. Bucon. . | Having two poetical measures. T'yrivhitt. 
T> DILA'TES, de-late’, 124. v. a. (dilate, Lat.) To|| DIMICA’TION, dim-+-ké'-shém. 2. ¢. [dimicatio, 
extend; to spread out; to rp Spenser, "Vo ve- |) eo A battle; contest. Dirt. 
late at large ; to tell ditfusely and copiously, Spenser. |) Zo D MUDIATE §*, dé-mid’-dé-dte, vr, a. {dimidio, 
To DILATE, dé-lite’. v. n. "Lo widen; to grow wide. |! Lat.) To divide into two parts, Cockeram. 
Sundys, To speak largely and copiously, Walsall, |, DIMIDIA'TION, dé-mid«ié-A'-shdn. ns. HMalving ; 
PILATE", de-lAte’. a. Extensive. J. Jonson. | division into two equal parts. Dict. 
DILA/TER®*, dé-ti'-tdir. 166, 2. s. One who enlarges | ‘To DIMVNISH§, dé-min‘-Ish. 124. v, a, [dinanxe, 
or extends, Sivefon, | Lat.] To make less. Locke. To impair; to lessen ; 
DILA'TION®, dé-li'-shan, ns, Delay, Bp. Hall. || to degrade. Milton, ‘To take any thing from that 
DILA/TOR, dé-th'-thr. 2. s. That which widens or!) to which it belongs. Hayward. 
extends. Ari t. : What has been observed of the ¢ ending a sy] 
DI LATORILY*, dil’-4-thr-¢-14. ad. In a sluggish or | “hefore the accent, is applicable to the ir ins Bt dy arg 
procrastnatiag magner. Johnsou. |, exaetly the same eound.—Seo Drsratcn. 1, 





DIN DIP 


—nd, move, nér, nbt ;—thbe, tab, hill dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


To DIMI'NISH, dé-min’-Ish. 124. von. To row |) DINNER-TIME, din’-ndr-lme. nos. The tine of 
less ; to be impaired. Dryden. || dining. Shaksprare. 
DIMINISHINGLY, dé-mln’-Ish-lng-lé. ad. Tu a, DINT 5, dint. mn. s, [from ding, to strike] A blow ; 
manner tending to vilify, or lessen. Locke. ‘| a stroke. Spenser, The mark made by a blow ; 
DIME NUENT*, dé-min‘-nd-@at. a. Lesscning. Bp.') the cavity remaining afier a violent pressure. Dru- 
Sanderson, den. Violence ; force ; power. Shaksperre. 
DUMINUTE®, dim’-¢-nite. a. Sinall; diminutive.!) To DINT, dint. v.. ‘To mark with a cavity by a 
Sir A. Gorges. .| . blow, Spenser, 
DI'MINUTELY®, dim’-é-nite-l@, ad. In a mauner | DINUME LATION, db-nti-mér-d'-shtin. 125, 2,» 
which lessens. Bp. § ‘son. \,  (dimemeratio, Lat.] The act of numbering out sin- 
DIMINU'TION, dim-mé-nd’-shan. 1. s. The act of | fy. Bulfokar. 
making less. Hooker, The state of growing less.|| DIOCESAN, dl-js'-sé-sin.1 16, [dl bs'-sd-siin, Sheri- 
Nacton. Diseredit; loss of dignity 5 ciogranation. | dun, Perry and Jones; dh-d-s@'-sin, Bailey and Ash.) 
Phillips. Deprivation of dignity. K. Charles. (In|) ms. A wep “few he stands related to his own cler- 
architecture.) The contractton of the diameter of | y or flock. South. 
a column, as it ascends. || DIOCESAN®, di-ds'-s¢-sin, a. Pertaining to a die- 


ks 
DIMYNUTIVE, dé-ntn’-nd-iy. a. Small; litle. cess, 
Shakspeare. DI'-OCESS §, or DVOCESE, dl'd-sés, nes. [diaeve. +, 
DIMP'NUTIVE, dé-min/-nd-ly, n.s, A word form-|| Lat.) ‘The circuit of every bishop's jurisdiction. 
ed to express liuleness; as, marikin, a fittle man, Winigift. A district or division of a country, gen- 
Bacon, A small thing; a sense not in use. Shak,|| erally speaking. L. Addison, 

















‘That which diminishes. Burton. DIO/PTICAL®, di-bp’-té-kal. a. (dioptra, Lat.) 
DIMI'NUTIVELY, dé-min’-nd-uv-l, ad. In a di- || DIOPTICK®, di-dp’-tik. Affording a me- 
minutive manner. DIO'PTRICAL §, di-6p/aré-kal. ( dium for the 
DIMIVNUTIVENESS, = dé-min’-nd-tiv-nés. on, s. || DIOPTRICK §, di4p'-wik. 116.) sight; assisting 
Smalloess ; Jittleness. Student, the aN in the view of distant objects. Boyle. 
DI’MISH, diny-Ish. a, Somewhat dim. Swift, DIO'PTRICKS, dl-bp’-wiks. 509° n.s. A’ part of 
DIMI'SSION*, dé-mish’-Gn. ms. [dimissio, Lat.]'| opticks, treating of the different refractions of the 
Leave to depart. Hnudoet {| light passing through different mediums, as, the air, 


DI-MISSORY, dim‘-ls-sdr-ré, a. That by which a baal age &c. Harris. 
man is dismissed to another jurisdiction. Ayliffe. | DYORISM $*, di'-d-rizm, n.s. [4cipéopa.] Distinction, 
Granting leave to depart. Bp. Prideaur. or definition. More, 
7" I have followed Dr. Johnson's accentuation of this | setae pone ig ae KSEE: 08..n 9 die 
Png ah fa semighar a shan Me: ce aaa! DIO THOSIS, di-dr-thd’-sls, 520. n. s. [fe arenes. ] 
+ Acchirurgical operation, by which crooked or dis- 
To DIMI'T §*, dé-mit’. v. a. [dimitto, Lat.] To allow i torted members are restored to their primitive shape. 
to 3 also, to grant to farm, Htulot. " farris. 
DIMITY, dim’-d-té, 1. s, A fine kind of fustian, or || To DIPS, dip. v. a. pret. dipped; particip, dipped, 
cloth of cotton. bViseman. | or oe [Sippau, Sax,}| To immerge; to put into 
DUMLY, dim’-lé. ad. Not with a quick sight, orelear | any liquor. Ayliffe. To moisten; to wet. Milton. 
perception. Milton. Not brightly ; not luminously, || ‘To be engaged in any affair. Dryden. ‘To engage 
le. || asa pledge: generally used for the first morigage. 
DY MMING*®, dim’-ming. n. x. Obseurity. Shek, Druslen. 
DI'MNESS, dim/-nés. n,s. Dulness of sight. Bp. | To DIP, dip. v.n, To sink ; wo immerge, L' Estrangy. 
Patrick, Want of Se. Decay of Piety, ‘| To enter; to pierce. Granrille, To enter slightly 
DI/MPLE §, diuv'-pl. 405. n. s. (dindle, a little hole;'| into any thing. Pope. To take that which comes 
by a careless pronunciation, dimple.) A small eavi-') _ first; to choose by chance. Dryden. 
ty or depression in the check, chin, or other part. | DIP*, dip. n,«, Depression; the sinking or falling in 
ew, | of # surface. Penmew, The act of taking that 
To DIMPLE, dlm’-pl. v.n. To sink in small cavi- | | which comes first. 
ues. Druden. DIPCIIVCK, dip’-tshik. n.s. The name of a bird, 
DI'MPLED, dim’-pld. 405.0, Set with dimples. Shak.) Carew. 
DIUMPLY, dim ple. a, Full of dimples. Thomsen. ) DIPE’TALOUS, dl-par'-A-lds. 119, a. (drs and eéra- 
DIN 64, din. n.s. (Dyn, Sax.J A loud noise; a vie- | Any.) Having two flower-leaves. 


lent and continwed sound. Spenser. DIPHTHONG, dip'-thing. 413. 2. s. [dipBovyos.} A 
To DIN, din, v. a. To stun with noise, Ofray, To’ coalition of two vowels to form one sound ; a8, rufn, 
impress with violent and continued noise. Seif, | leaf’, Cursar. Holder. 
To DINES, dine, v.n. (diner, Fr] To eat the chief |) DI PLOE, dip'-lo. n.s. ‘The inner plate or lamina ot 
ineal about the middle of the day. Shaksperre. | the skull. 


T» DINE, dine. v. a. To give a dinner to, Drader.) DIPLOMA §, dé-plé’-ma. 124. nen. [diedcina) A let- 

DINE’TICAL, dé-név-d-kAl, 124. a. [éavirexos.] ter or Whiting conferring some privilege, Hmph, 
Whirling round ; vertiginous, Brown. \) Wenlew. 

To DING}§, ding. r.a. pret. and part. dimzed and'| DIPLOMACY, dé-pli'-mi-sé. noe. A privileged 
dune. (dingam, Gael.] To dash with violence.) state. Burke. A body of envoys. Burke. 


Marston. To impress with force. | DIPLOMA'TED®, dip-l6-ma' 48d. peut. «, Made by 
To DING, ding. v. n. To bluster; to bounce; to huff! diploma. Bp. Kenwt. 

A low word. Arhuthnet. |, DIPLOMA‘TICK®, dip-ld-mft’-ik. a. Relating to 
DING DONG, ding-déng’. ».s. A word by which!) the art of decipherig all old written characters and 

the sound of bells is imitated, Shakspeare, )) abbreviations. Astle, Respecting envoys and am- 
Di'NGLE, ding’-gl. 405. 1. s. [Sen, or Din, Sax.] A), bassadours. Burke. 

hollow between hills; a dale, Drayton. DVUPPER, dip'-pir, 98. nm. s. One that dips in the 
DINGLE-DANGLE®, ding’-gl-dang’-g!. Any thing) water. Whitlock, : 

carelessly pendent. Warton. ‘DVUPPING Needle. dip'-ping-néé-dl. nos, An in- 


DIUNGINESS*, din’-jé-nés. ns. The quality of | stniment which shows the inclination of the mag- 
being dingy or brownish. | net. - 
DINGY §°, din'-j¢. a. [Ounty, Sax.] Dark brown ;') DI'PSRAS, dipy-sis, m. s, (Lat.] A serpent whose bite 

dun ; dirty. Elis. luces unquenchable thirst. Milam. 
DINING-RKOOM, d¥-ning-+dém. 2. s— The room | DUPTOTE, dip’-tote. x. s. [dezrwra-] A noun con- 
where entertainments are made, Bp. Tunlor. sisting of two cases only. Clark. : 
DUNNER, din“ndr. 98. ns. The chief meal; the | DYPTYCHL, dip‘atk. n.s. (diet cha, Lat.) A register 
weal eaten about the mickile of the day. Shek, } of bisnnys and martyrs. Bp. loyd, 
230 





fa 





DIR 


DIS 





(7 559.—Fate, far, fal fall, I, fat ;—me, , mat ;—plne, phy 


DIRE$, dire. «. age = ag, —— dismal ; 
DIRECT, de-rdkt’ 124. a. [directuar i Lat Suaigh | 
— ed. Not oblique. . 
m aring to an eye on eart on 
yi iver teeouth the oillock 4. net ag 
an. Not collateral. Apparently 
sume end, Tagg shaggy bape Sidney. os og sat 


ambi: 


To DIRT, dart. v.a. To foul ; to bemire. Swift. 

DIRT-PIE, dért-pl. n.s, Forms ger by chil- 
dren of clay, in imitation yy! ner herman, 
DYRTILY. "hirt'-2-12. ad. ; foully 5 ily. 

Ld, Chesterfield. Mealy a aly 5 amefully. 


Donne. : 
DI'RTINESS, dart’-¢-nés, n, s. Nastiness; mean- 
sordidness. 
DIRTY, dart'4. a. Foul ; maaty 5 Oey. 


gg 


To DI ECTS, db-rbkt’. ae. TY. wa. To aim or drive Sullied ; clouded aay oat 
stra 
Dada’ Tenet ne ie taj Be ha Tepre.{| To DURT vat t a1 Tot Gul; to sol, Arbeth 
pe Certain measure. tocommand. 
P that reser dé-rék'-tdr, ns, Ge that directs ; Pee piitieion a arta. 125, n. 8. [diruptio, 
at prescribes, Sherwood. An instrument t Bursting or ing. 
as aie any manual operation. pis , or diz. Ho, 5. An inseparable particle, 
DIRE CTIO: N, dé-rék’-shin. n.s. Aim ata pee implying com private or negative si 
point, Loe: 7s of motion cation: as, to arm, Se dhare; to join, to disjoin, 
certain na in. Cc Order; command ; me the accent, either primary or secondary, is on 
gularity ; sgummen. Fe je this inse le ition, the # is always aharp and 
DIRECTIVE, dich av. Having the hing, bt when the ocent om the snond 7 
direction. Hooker. Informing ; showing the wi ~~ to the nature of conaective ge! Hits ie is, fa 


Thomsm 

— LY eo bag ad. i line 3 ree- a 
linea: mmediate 5 apparent i 
withoa! ci tion, Hooker. ” ” 

9 In this word we have an instance of a different 
nunciation in the emphatical and colloquial use of it. 
If we wish to be vory distinet or forceful, we frequent- 
ly pronounce the i , as in dial; but in common 
conversation we - xis — the sound of ¢, accord- 
ing to analogy. 117, I 

DIRE/CTNESS, preety rade ns. Straightness ; 
tendency to hae ate oe 

DIRE" rék/ thr n,s, One = has 
authority over others; a superintendent 
A mule; an ordinance. Swift. An iene 
Hooker, One who is consulted in cases of con- 
science, Dryden, One appointed to transact the 
affairs of a trading company. Pope. An instru- 
ment hes rby which the hand is guided in its 


DIREC ECTORIATS , dé-rdk-td/-ré-Al. a. Giving di- 
rection. Guthrie’ a government of 
France, called the directory, Burke. 

DIRE'CTORY, dé-rék-idr-a, 512. n.. ‘The book 
published in the grand rebellion for the direction 
of certain acts of worship. Bp. Taylor. 

A ees dé-rék'-tdr-4. ns. A direction ; a 


Whitlock, 
pine CTORY® dd-rék/-tdr-4, n.s. The name of 
the —— French government in modern; 
times 
DIRE'CTORY®, dé-r¢k’-tir-¢. a. Guiding. Grego-| 
ry. Commanding. Blarkstone 
DIRE/CTRESS®, dé-rék’-trés, n. s. She who directs 


Scott. 
DIRECTRIX®, yaa ee n.s. She who man- 


Taulor. 
DIREFUL. ak She At a. Dire; dreadful; dismal. 


DIREFULNESS®, tk dire’-ffil-nés. n.s. Dreadfulaess; 

yy Bhar th derday sh, n.s. [diremptio, 
a ny ee Bp. Hall 

DI'REN dire’-nés. ns. " Dismalness; horrour. 


— ION, dl-rép/-shiin. 125. n.s. [direptio, 
oe he act of plundering 
DIRG y diaje. n. s, [dyrke, TeutJ An mournful dit- 
ty 5 a sie Nad lamentation. 
DI'RIGEN dir’-djémt. a. (aren, Lat.] The 
lirigent line in_ geometry, is that along which the 
line describent is in the generation of any 


ficure. Harris 

DIRK §, dark. ns. A as oe used in oe 
Highlands of Scotland. Tickel. 

DIRKE®, dirk. a. An old word for dark, Spense: | 


A se a Fi ER Sa 





To p DIRKE, dark. v.a. To darken; to pe ata 


Din dart. 108, n. 3. 
id; filth; mire. 


y 
Exerement. Judees. || 
eauness 5 sortidness. | 


| ag 


sharp mute, as, p succeed, 

be prensunned haha and hissing, od 

bea butifa rae mute, aa 5, d, d&c., or a vowel dyre Seat 
beg n the next wyllable, the foregoing # roust be eound- 

ed like z, as disburse, disdain, ac. ; but if the secondary 

accent be on this inseparable prepositi jon, 523, as in dis 

belief, &e., the # retains its hissing sound. a 

mal, which seems to be an objection to the first 

this’ rule, is in reality a confirmation of it ; for 

syllable in this word ia not a preposition, but a con- 

a of tho Latin word dies ; and dismal ia evident- 

ye derived from dies malus. For want of this cluc, Mr. 

—— bas given the # pure to disgrace, disguise, 


DISABYLITY, di a _. n.s. Want of 
powers weakness. Want of — 


To p DISABLE, i ba, ea fale ape } 


iota S Teape T ragga duansh. 

rom so ‘oi ir; to 

Shak. To deprive st usefulness. feels te To ex- 
clude as wantin qualifications. Wotton. 

— cit n.s. Legal im- 

TE DISABUSE, = ae oped +. abe, old Fr; 
To set free from a mistake 

7) DISACCOMMODATE §¢, -kbm’ nd 

, old Fr.] To put to in- 


date. r. a. [ 
convenience. We 

DISACCOMMODA‘TION, dls-Ak-kbm-md-d4 - 
— n.s. The state of being unfit or unprepared. 

To DISACCORD*, dis-tk anew. v.n. [desaccarder, 
old Fr.] To refuse ee. thw rel 

To DISACCUSTOM, ds'-thm. via. [dis 
and eee ‘o rr Dine the forces of habit. 

To DISACK OWLEDGE, dis-fik-ndl'-ladje. v. a. 
Not to acknowled 

To DISACQUATINE fo: die dis-Ak-kwant’. v. a, [desae- 
a yen Fv) To break or dissolve acquaint 


# most 


Colgrave. 
DISACQUA’ INTANCE, dt dls-Ak-kwan'-tanse. n.s. 
Disuse of familiari 
To »DISADORNe Ack v.a. [dis and adorn.) 


To > DISADVA'NCES®, yr vst wool v.a. cael 
cer, old Fr.) To stop; to check. s 

To DISADVA/NCE*, 
back; tohalt. G. Fetcher 

DISADVA'NTAGES$, aaah. 90. ns. (de. 
avantage, old Fr.) Logs; in ury to interest. South 
Diminution of any thi irable, Dryden. A 
state not prepared for d co. Spenser, 

To DISADVA'NTAGE, disk, ra, To 


injure in interest of any ‘kind Decay 
hog sed NIAGEABLE, Mok jt 


DISA DVANTA TN GEOUS acadee Sheddevin-tk js, a.Con- 
trary to interest; contrary to convenience; unla- 
vourable, Adidisan, 

/DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, dis-Ad-vha-14 jase 


=< 


DIS 





ad, In a manner contrary to interest or profit. 
Government of the Tongue. { 
DISADVANT‘A’‘GEOUSNESS, oe bib stnal ihe: 
nés. ns, Contrariety to profit; mischief; i 


Tyers. 
DISADVE'NTURE §*, dis-dd-vén’-tshire. n. s, [des- 


adventure, old Fr.) Misfortune, Raleigh. 
DISADVE NTUROUS, dis-Ad-vén’-tshad-ras. a, Un- . 


happy; uuprosperous, Spenser. 

To SAF CTS, dis-Af-fékt’. va. To fill with |! 
discontent. Clarendon. ‘To dislike; to disdain. |' 
- Hail. To disorder. Hammond. 

DISAFFECTED, dis-Af-fék’-18d. part, a, Not dis-|! 

to zeal or affection. Stilline fleet. 

DISAFFE'CTEDLY, cis-Affék’-tad-lé. ad. Afier al, 


disaffected manner. 
DISAFFE'CTEDNESS, dis-Af-(0k’-18d-nds. 
The quality of being disaffected. 
DISAFFE’CTION, f-f6k’-shin, n.s. Dislike ;|, 
ill-will. Bp, a. Want of zeal for the govern- || 
ment, Swift, Disorder; bad constitution. Wise- 


mun, 

DISAFFE'CTIONATES®, ciy-af-fék’-shdu-dte. a, 
(dis and affectionate.} Not disposed to affection or 
zeal. Blount, 

To DISAFFY'RM §*, dis-Af-férm'. v.c, [dis and af- 
| To contradict. Davies. | 

DISAFFIYRMANCE, dis-Af-fér’-minse. n.s, Con- 
futation ; ere. Fale. 

To DISAFFOREST, dis-Af-fér/-rést. v. 0. [dis and 
forest.] To throw open to common purposes; to 
reduce a forest to common . Bacon. 

To DISAGREE’, dis-i-grét’> v, n. [dis and ogres. 
To differ; not to be the same. Locke, To differ in 
Feary Dryden. To be in a state of opposition. 


rown, 
DISAGREE’ABLE, dis-& ‘i-bl. a, Contra 3 
unsuitable. Broome. Unpleasing; offensive. Locke. | 
DISAGREE/ABLENESS, dis-d-gré’’-4-bl-nés, n.s. | 
Unsuitableness ; contrariety, Unpleasantness; of- 


fensiveness. South. 
DISAGREE‘ABLY*, dis-4- ‘A-blé, ad. Unsuita- 


by. U leasantly. Bp. Berkeley. 

DISAGREEMENT, «lis--gréé’-mént. n. s, Differ- 
ence; dissimilitude, Woodward. Difference of 

inion. Hooker, 

To DISALLVEGE*, dis-Al-lé0j’, va. [dis and fiege.] 
To alienate from allegiance. Milton. 

To DISALLO'’W §, dis-dl-Ibd'. v. a. [dis and allow.) 
To deny authority to any. Dryden. To consider 
as unlawful; not to permit. Hooker, ‘To censure 
by some posterior act, Swift, To censure; not 


to justify. 

To DISALLOW, dis-Al-l60’. v.n. ‘To refuse per- 
mission ; not to grant. Hooker. 

DISALLO'WABLE, dis-al-1d8/-A-bl. a. Not allow- 
able; not to be siffered, Raleigh. 

DISALLOW ANCE, dis-Al-lOd’-Luse, n. s, Probibi- 
tion. Bp. Hail. 

To DISALLY’, dis-Al-l. va. ‘To make an im- 


r alliance. Milton, ‘ 
Tb DISA'NCHOR, diz-ingk’-kdr. 454, v.a. [des- | 
rer, old Fr.] To drive a ship its anchor, | 





| 





| 











Se 





anc from i 
DISANGE‘LICAL*, dis-injél -é-kal. a. (dis and 
Ge py Not angelical. Coventry. 
To DISA‘NIMATE §, diz-An'-¢-mdte. 454, 91. roa. 
[desanimer, old Fr.] To deprive of life, To dis- 


courage ; to deject. Shakspeare. 
DISANIMA’TION, diz-An+¢-mA‘-sidin. x. s. Priva- 
ton of life. Brown. 
To DISANNU'‘L §, dis-fn-ndl’. va. A barbarous | 
word for to anmul. Hooker. 
DISANNU'LLER®, dis-an-nal’-hir, n. s. One who |! 


makes null. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
DISANNU'LLING®, dis-dn-nil'-ling. n. s. The act 
of making void, Heb. 
To DISANO'INT®, dis-An-wsin’, va. [dis and | 
anoint.) To invalidate consecration by unction. | 


Milton. | 
To DISAPPA’REL*. dis-dp-par’-rdl. vo. [desapa- || 
rrifler, old Fr.) To disrobe. Joins, 
To DISAPPE/AR 4, ils-dip-pére’, v. n. [disparoitre, |, 


| 
| 








—nd, méve, nédr, ndt j—tabe, tab, ball ;—8il »—poaind thi, Hi 





| Te DISA'ST 


| DISBELVER, die bait, 


DIS 








s.. 


Fr.] To be lost to view; 
fly; to go away, Milton. 
DISAPP J ARANCE®, cis-ip-pére’-Anse. nos, An 
end of appearance. Addison, 
DISAPPE’ARING®, dis-Ap-pére’-ing, nos. Coss 
tion of appearauce. Corentry. 
To DISAPPOINT §, dis-Ap-polu’. va, [desapyyr'nt- 
er, old Fr.) To defeat of expectation; 10 bv !k. 
ilotsen. “Yo deprive or bereave of any thiac 
Shakspeare. 
DISAPPOINTMENT, dis-Ap-pdint’-mént, x. De 
feat of hopes; miscurriage of eXpectations. ofy/i/s 
som 


DISAPPRORBA'TION, dis-Ap-pré-bA‘-shiin, 1. « 
Censure; condemnation, Pope. 
DISAPPROVAL», dis-p-préo'-vil 

PB adc 
o DISAPPRO'VES, dis-ip-prddv’, 
prover, Fr.) ‘To dislike; to censure. 
reject as disliked. Suwist, 
DI'SARD, diz'-ird. ns. [by 1, OV pry, Sax] A 
rattler ; 2 boasting talker. Hownitice 
© DISA'RM§, diz-irm’. 454. v. a. [desurmer, Fy.] 
Tos endon, 
f 


to Vanish out of sighit ; “ 


» A. 8, Disap- 


wa, [des ryi 
rior, ‘To 


os or divest of arms, Clar 

DISA’RMER®, diz-tr’-mar. n. s. One who deprives 
of arms. Hanemend, 

DISA'RMING®, diz-ir’-ming. n.s. Deprivation of 
arms. Hammaend, 

To DISARRA'NGE§*, (is-Ar-rinje’, v. a. [desur- 
ranger, old Fr.] To unseule. Warton. 

DISARRA’NGEMENT®, (lis-Ar-rhnje’-méat, n. 6. 
Disorder ; confusion. A, Baxter. 
» DISARRA’Y 6, dis-tir-rd’. ron, [desarroyer, oli| 
Fr.] To undress any one. Spenser. 'To discomfit 
to rout; to overthrow. Milton, 

DISARKA‘Y, diseir-rd’, ns, Disorder ; confusion. 
Haincard. Undress. Spenser. 

DISASSIDU ITY, dis-As-sd-dd/t8. r,s. Absence 
of care or attention. Wotton. 

To DISASSOCIATE®, dis-As-sd-shé-dte, or. 
desassocier, old Fr.J ‘To disunite. Florio, 

DISA'STER §, diz-ts’-tdr, 454. nis. [desastre, Fr.] 
The blast or stroke of an unfavourable planet. 
Shakes, Mistortune ; grief; mishap; misery 
calamity. Pope. 

ER, diz-ds’Afr, vic. To blast by the 
stroke of an unfavourable star. Sidney. To afflict ; 
to mischief, Shakspeare. 

DISA’STROUS, diz-ds'-trds. a. Unlucky. Hayward. 
Gloomy ; threatening misfortune. Milton, Ushap- 
py} calamitous; miserable, Denham, 

A'SPROUSLY, diz-ds'-triis-lé, od. In a dismal 

manner. Howell, 


D 


| DISA‘STROUSNESS, diz-fs'-tris-nés, nv. s. Un- 
ict 


luckiness, . Z 

To DISA‘UTHORIZE, diz-Aw’-tho-rize. 454. v. 0. 
[dis and anthorize.} To deprive of credit or au- 
thority. Wotton, 

To DISAVO'UCH, dis-i-vddtsh’. rv. a. [dis and 
arench,) ‘To retract profession; to disown. Daniel. 

To DISAVO'W, dls-a-voW, v, a. [desuvonier, old Fr.} 
To disown; to deny knowledge of, Spenser 


‘DISAVO'WA L, dis-h-vdiv-Al. n.s. Denial, Rich- 


rds 


a. On, 
DISAVOWMENT, dis-A-vdi’-mént, ns. Denial. 


Wotton. 

To DISBA'ND 4, diz-bind’. 435. v.a. [deshander, old 
Fr.] To dismiss from military serviec ; to break up 

an so ee Knolles, To dismiss from service. 

ood ward. 

To DISBAND, diz-tAnd’. v, vn, To retire from mili- 
lary service; to separate ; to break up. ‘0 
be dissolved. Bp. Tylor, 

To DISBA’RK, diiz bark’. v.a. [desharquer, Fr.) To 

land from a ship, Fairfax. 'To strip the bark from. 


dis and hark of a tree. Evelyn. 
425. n.s. Refusal of 
credit, Tillotson 


To DISBELVEVE §, dis-bd-lddv’. v.a. [dis and be- 
fiewe.] Not to credit ; not to hold true, Hammond. 


DISHLLVEVER. dis-bé4éé/-viir, 2. s. One who re- 


fuses belief. Watts. 
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DIS DIS 
(LP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—me, met j—pine, pla — 
To DISBE'NCH, diz-béntsh’. v. a. [dis fOr Fr.) ‘To disburden; to exonerate. Drydea. To 





'To drive from a seat. Slutkspeure. unload; to disembark. Aings. To give vent to 
‘ DISBLA’ME®, diz-blme’. v. a. [disand blame.)|} any thing; to let fly. Shat, To unload a gun. 
‘To clear from blame. Chaucer. Bacon. "ko clear a debt by payment, Shak. To 
DISBO'DIED*, diz-béd!-id, a. oe from the clogs an away a creditor by payment. Shak. To clear 


anc impediments of the bod: Ye a debtor. Milton. To vet tree from Bor ing 
To DEP WEL* , dz-bb0’-4l. ra. Mabe kad bowel.]|| Swift. ‘To clear from an accusation. Hooker. To 
‘To eviscerate deprive of contents. Spenser. fed 3 lo execute, Dryden, To au away ; 3 to 


To DISBRANCH ob diz-brdutsh’. v. a. [dis and obliterate. Baron, 'To divest af any atfice or em- 
branch] ‘To a: or break off, as a branch ployment. ‘lo dismiss; to release. Shakspeare. To 


trom a tree, Shak: emit. bViseman. 
7» DISBU'D, dis- acl. va, [With gardeners.) |) Zo DISCHARGE, dis-tsharje’. r. n. ‘To dismiss it- 
To take away the branches or sprigs vewly put|} — self; to break up. Bucon. 
__ forth. Dict. DISCHARGE, tsharje’. ms. Vent; explosion ; 
 DISBURDEN $, disz-bdr-dn. rv. u. [dis and emission. Woodsrard, Matter vented. ¢ . Dis- 
burder.] Toease of a burden; to unload, Peacham.|| ruption; evanescence. ‘Baron. Dismission an 
To disencumber, discharge, or clear. Hale. Toll office. Release from an obligation or penalty, Mil- 
throw off a burden. Sidney. ton, Absolution trom a crime. South, Ransom ; 
To DISBU'RDEN, diz-bar-du. ». 1. To ease the || price of ransom. Milton, Performance ; execution. 
ution, Milter, | cles _ ogy saan from a debt. Ex- 


7'o DISBU’RSE §, diz-bdrse’, va. [debourser, FrJ| =e 

To ape end ot lay out money, Spenser. i) DISCHA’ RGER® ———. n.& He that dis- 
DISBURSEMENT, diz-bfirs'-méat. ns. Act of | charges in in aay manner, W’. Mountagn. He that 
a rmen,. 


disbursing or laying out, Spenser. Sam spent, 
DISBU'RSER, diz-hdr’-sdr, ns. One that disburses. || Zo DIs HE ‘RCH®, dis-tshdrish’. roa. [dis and 
To DISCA’LCEATE §*, dis-kal’-shé-ate, vr, a. [dis- 7 To deprive of the rank of a church. Bp. 
eucro, Latt.| To ya off the shoes. Corkeram, als 
DISCA’ LCEATED, — dis-kall-shé-d-téd. 357. lt To yOISC VDE*, dls-skle', rv. a. [iscidiwm, Lat.) 
“| ‘To divide ; to cut in two. Spenser. 
ey UNCT, alls-stukw’, a, [diseinctus, Lat.] Ungird- 


Stripped of shoes. 
DISCALCEA ‘TION, dis-kal-shé-&'-shiin. 357. 1, s. 
loosely dressed. Dict. 
To SDBisct ND, ds-sindl’. va. cee, Lat To 








‘Phe poalli <r off the shoes, Lrounn. 
#» DISCA'NDY, dis-han'-dé, . a. [ois and candy} 





‘To dissolve 5 to melt. Shekspeure. divide; to cut in pieces. Boy 
» DISCARD, dis-kard’. vou. [die aud curd.] To Dist: au PLES, dis-s-pl. 405. n. s. ae Lat.] 
throw out of the land such exrds as are useless, A scholar; one that to receive instruc- 
‘To dismiss from service or employment. Sidney. tions from another. ond. 


DISCARNATE, dis-kar-wate. 91, a. (dis and earo.] || To ng a PL E, dis-sl-pl. v. a. ‘To train; to bring 
Siripped of flesh. Glanville, ScrPLh To ponish ; to discipline. Spenser. 
 DISCA'SE, dis-kase’. ra. [dis and case.) To ae CYPLELIK » *, dis-s¥’-pl-like. a. Becoming a 
stri pte undress, Shirk, —— . Milton 

DISCEPT VTION®, dliserep-tl’- shu. ns, (disrep- vise 'PLESHIP, Neier o n.s. The state or 
tatio, Lat.) Controversy; disputation, Fax. function of a disciple. Bp. Hell 

To DISCERN §, dlz-2éew’. 51. r.a. [discerno, Lat.) || DISCIPLUNABLE, dils!-s4-plinsi-tA, a. Capable of 
To desery; to see. Prov. To judge; to have |) instruction; le of imy pooenans © § discipline. 
knowledge of by comparison. Sidney, To dis DIS DISCIPLE NABLENESS, dis'-sé-plin-@-bl-nés, n. ¢. 
tingnish, Boyle, To make the difference between ity of instruction, Flale, 

B. Jonson. DI’ VSCIPLINANT®. dis’ -sd- a xn. s. One of a 

To DISCE/RN, diz-zérn’. r.n. To make distinction. || _ religious order, so called, 

Hiyward. "To have judicial cognizance. Bacon. DISCIPLINA’RIAN, Seb pl An. a. Per- 

DISCE/RNER, diz-zér-ndir, 0G. n.s. Discoverer ; taining to diseipline, Glanville, 
he that deseries, Shak. Judge; one that has the || DISCIPLINA’RIAN, dis-sé-plin-A’-ré-dn. . s. One 

wer of distinguishing. Brown. || who rules or teaches with great strictness. Fadler. 

DISCERNIBLE, 0, dizsic’ -né-bl. a. Disecoverable 3!) A follower of the Presbyterian sect, so called from 
nerceptible, Gorernment of the Tongue. | their claweur about discipline. Sunderson. 

DISCERNIBLENESS, — diz-zér-ué-bl-nds. in. «. | DISCIPLINARY, ais'-sé-plla--ré, 512, a, Periain- 





Visibleness. | ing . discipline. ‘Bacon. Relating to government. 
DISCERNIBLY, diz-zér -né-blé. a. Perceptibly ; | Bp. Ferne. Relating to a regular course of educa- 
apporently, Hianneret. |} tien. Ailton. 
DISCE/RNING®, diz-2r‘-ving. ws. The power of | DUSCIPLINE §, dis’ ~t-plin. 150. n.s. [discipline 
distinguishing. Shakspernr. || Lat] Education; instruction. Spenser, Rule of 
DISCE/RNING, diz- ni adie. part. a. eae: \ government ; order. Hooker. ‘Niktory regulation. 
knowing. Atterinery. | Slutk. A state of subjection. Rogers. Any thing 
DISCE/RNINGLY, diz-zér’ -ning- ited. Judiciously. | taught; art; science, Wilkins. Pani F 
DISCERNMENT, diz-vérn-wut. m. #. Judgement ; | a Addison. External mortificatiou. 
ver of « listinguishing. Freeholder. ; . Taulor, 
© DISCE RP §, dis-séep’, ca. [diseerpo, Vat.) To | Boe SCIPLINE, dis'-sé-plin, 2a. To educate, 
tear in areal to break. Diet, ‘To separate + ; es To regulate. Scot. ‘To punish, Shak. To 
to select. Hurd. | advanee by instruction, Milton. 


DISC E RPIBLE, dis-sérp'-é-b1. a. Separable. Bile) To DISCLAIM 4, dis-kikme’. rv. a. [dis and claim] 
fieth. Bibl. Ove. | ‘To disown; to deny any knowledge of} to re- 
DISCERPIBELITY®, dis-réry-#-bii-¢-46. a. «, Leia- | _nounce, Shakspeare. 
bleness to be separated, Woilluston. DISCLAIMER, dis-kli'-mar, 98, n.s. One = 
DISCE/RPSION. See Disexretion, | disclaims, disowns, or renounces. [In law. 
DISCE/RPTIBLE®, dis-st 'rp'te-bl. a. Frangible; | _ plea containing an e denial or refusal. 
separable, Glanville. | Toe DISCLOSE, dis-kidze’. v. a. [dis and elose.] To 
DISCERPTIBULITY, ds-s2rp-té-bil'4-00, ons. | uncover, Dryden. ‘To hatch; to open. Bacon, T: 
Liableness to he pe ved by disunion of parts. reveal; to tell. Eecfws. 


DISCE/RPTION, hii. . The act of | DISCLOSES, dleklize!, n.s. Discovery. Young. 
Foren, 3 to pieces, i Ff | DISCLOSER, dis-klé/-2ir. n s. One that reveals 
DISCE’SSION?, ls-sish’ ra wes. [diseesio, Lat] H or discovers, 
eparture. Bp. Hull. | DISCLOSURE, dis-klé’-zbdre. 452. nos. Discov- 


To DISCHARGE 8, diy-tstrinje’. ea. [descharger, | ery, Bocou, Act of revealing any thing secret, Bac. 
Poly 


DIS DIS 


—1d, move, adr, ndt;—nibe, tab, bill dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis, 
DISCLU’SION, dis-kld‘-zhain. n. s. [diselesus, Lat.) || Zo DISCONSE/NT*, dis-kén-séuv’. vc. w. [dis and 
Emission. More. consent.) 'To disagree ; to differ. Miltow. 
To DISCO/ASTS, dis-kést’. +, 4, (dis and coest.] || DISCO/NSOLANCY®, dis-kén’-sd-lin-sé, mn. s, Dis- 
To wander; to depart from; to quit the coast.|| consolateness, Barrow. 
Barrow. DISCO/NSOLATE $4, dis-kbn'-sd-lte, U1. a. [des- 
DISCOLORATION, dis-k61-4-r4'-shiin. . s. [from || consolé, Fr.) Void of comfort; hopeless; sorrow- 
discolour.] The act of changing the colour, Change | fal; melancholy. Shakspeare, 
of colour; stain; dye. More. || DISCONSOLATELY, dis-kbn'-s}-lAte-lé. ad. Ta a 
To DISCOLOUR §, dis-kal ar. r. a. deseondourer, || disconsolate manner ; comfortlessly. 
old Fr.) To change from the natural hue ; to stain. | DISCO’ NSOLATENESS, dis-kbn'-sd-lite-nés, m, », 
Shakspeare. ‘| ‘The state of beirg disconsolate. Bp. Hail, 
DISCO’'LOURED*, dis-kal’-lérd. c. Having various | DISCONSOLA‘TION®,  dis-kén-s6-l4'-shin, an. s. 
colours. S§ , ‘| Want of comfort. Dr, Jackson. 
To DISCO MFIT $, dis-kim'-(. 2, 2. desconfire, |) DISCONTENT §, dis-kén-tént’, ns. [dis and con- 
Fr.] To defeat; to conquer; to vanquish, Slark. || teat.] Want of content; uneasiness. Shak. One 
DISCO'MFIT. dis-kdm/-fit. as. Defeat; rout;!| who is discontented. Shukspeare. 
DISCONTENT, dis-kdn-énv’. a, Uneasy at the 























overthrow. Shakspeare. _- 
DISCOMFITURE, dis-kim -fit-ylire. #1, s, Defeat. reseut state; dissatisied, Huytoard. 
Shakspeare To ISCONTENT, dis-kén-ténv’. v, a. To dissat- 


DISCOMFORT §, dis-kiim’-fdrt. 166, n.. [décon- 
et, old Fr.) Uneasiness; sorrow; melancholy. 


isfy ; to make uneasy, Shakspearr. 
DISCONTENTED, dis-kbn+én'-téd, part. a, Un- 
cr, | easy; cheerless. Shukspeare. : 
‘» DISCOMFORT, dis-kdm'-firt, va. To grieve ;'!| DISCONTE NTEDLY®, dis-kén-én/-téd-lé, ad. In 
to saddeu. Sidney. | adiscontented humour, Bp, Richardsen, 
DISCO'MFORTABLE, dis-kdm'-far-td-bi, 1, Mel-'| DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, dis-kén-tén'-téd-nés. ns. 
aucholy, and refusing comfort. Shak. Causing | Uneasiness; dissatisfaction, Addisun. 





sadness. Sidney. \| DISCONTE NTING®, dis-kéu-ténv’-Ing. «. Giving 
To DISCOMME ND §, dis-kdm-ménd’, va. [dis and;, no satisfaction; disgusting. Milton. 


commend.) To blame ; to censhre, Tooker. | DISC “ONTENT MENT, dis-kén-tént!-méint, ns. 
DISCOMME'NDABLE, dls-kém'-inén-di-bl, [See') "The state of being discontented. Hooker. 

ComMeEnpaBie.] a. Blamable; ceusurable. Sir’) DISCONTI NUANCE,  dis-kbn-tin'-t-diuse. om. s. 

T’. Herbert. ‘| Want of colwesion of parts; disruption. Bacon. Ces- 
DISCOMME'NDABLENESS,«is-héin’-men-<di-bl-|) sation; itennission, Atterbury. 

nés. nos, Blamableness; liableness to censure. , DISCONTINUATION, dis-kou-tin-d-a’-shain. 2, s, 

Dict. . | Disruption of continuity; breach of union of parts; 
DISCOMMENDA'TION, — dis-kém-m@uecdh'-shtn., separation. Nereton. 





n.&. Blame; reproach. Hukerill. | To DISCONTENUES, dis-kon-Un'-t. vin. [dis- 
DISCOMME/NDER, dis-kém-mén'-dar. 1. s. One|) continuer, Fy,] To lose the cohesion of parts. Bacew. 
that discommends. | To lose an established custom or right. Jer. 
To DISCO MMODATE. §*, dis-kdin’-ind-dAte. ro, |) To DISCONTINUE, dis-kén-tin’-d, rou. To leave 
[discommodo, Lat.) To molest. Sir FH. Wotton. || off; to erase any practice or habit. Shak. To 


To DISCOMMODE, dis-kém-imndde’. v. a. To put 
to inconvenience ; to molest. 

DISCOMMODIOUS, dis-kém-mé/+if-’s, ov dis- 
kém-md/-jé-ds. [See. Commonious.) a. Incon- || 
venient; troublesome ; unpleasing. Spenser. 

DISCOMMO'DITY, dis-kéin-méd’-2-t€. 1. ¢. Incon- 
venience ; disadvantage; hurt; mischief Sir 7’, 


break off; to interrupt. folder. 

DISCONTENUER®, dis-kén-tin'-dr. ns. One 
who discontinucs a rule or custom. Comonun. to 
Abp, Laud, 

DISCONTINUITY, uls-kéu-té-nli-e4é, a. s. Dis- 
unity of parts. Newton. 

DISCONTINUOUS, dis-kén-thi’-b-ds. «. Wide ; 
gi | extended 5 ing. Milton. 

To DISCO/MMON®, dis-kém’-mdp. ra, [dis and | DISCONVE/NIENCE §, dis-kén-vé'-né-€nse. 2. 5. 
common.) To deprive of the right of common, Bp. || [disconrerience, oll Fr.] incongruity ; disagree- 
Hall. To deprive of the privileges of a place.|| ment. Bp. Bromhall. 

Warton's Life of Bathurst. " DISCONVE'NIENT*, dis-kén-vé'-ne-ént. a. Op- 

To DISCOMPLE!XION¢®, dls-kém-pl@k’'-shin, vr. a, oes incongruous, Bp, Reynolds, 
dis and comple.cion.] To change the hue or colour. || DISCORD §, dis‘-kérd, 492. ‘ns. Mh Lat.] 

and Fletcher. Disagreement; opposition ; mutual anger. Shak, 

7'o DISCOMPO'SE §, dis-kdm-pdze’. v. a. [decom- | Difference, or contrariety of qualities ; particularly 

» Fr.) To disorder; to unsettle. Clarendon,|| of sounds, Shuk. A combination of disagreeing 
‘o ruffle. Swift. To disturb the temper. den.'| sounds, Baran, 
ames to fret; to vex. Swift. To displace ;)| To DISCORD, dis-kérd’, 492. vn, To disagree. 
to discard. ron. H mt, 

DISCOMPOSI?'TION®, dls-kém-pé-zish’-an. nm. s.|| DISCORDANCE, dis-kdr'-diuse. ee 8, [from dis- 

Inconsistency ; disagreement. Donne | DISCORDANCY, dis-kér'-dAn-st. § cord.) Disa- 








j 


DISCOMPO’SURE, dis-kém-pd/-zhire. n.s. Disor- ment ; ition ; inconsistency. Warton, 
der ; perturbation. Bp. Taylor. Disagreement of |) DISCO'RDANT, dis-kér’-dant. a. Inconsistent; at 
arts. Boyle, variance with itself. Dryden. Opposite; contra- 
T DISCO’MPT®, dis-kédint’. v. a. [descompter, Fr.}|| rious, Cheyne. ay oe Hale. 

To Pay, back again. Hudibras. See Discouxt. || DISCORDANTLY, dis-kér’-ddnt-lé. ad. Incon- 
To DISCONCE'RT, dis-kén-sért’. v.a. [dis and||  sistently, In disagreement with another. Bay/le, 
concert.) To unsettle the mind; to discompose, 
Collier, To break a scheme ; to defeat a machina- 


tion. 
DISCONFORMITY, dis-kén-for'-mé-té. ns. [dis 
and a i] Want of agreement; inconsist- 
ency. é s r, 
DISCONGRU'ITY, _dis-kdn-gri’+té, on, ». (dis! DISCOUNT §, dis’-kéant. 313, 492. ». 8, [dis and 
and congruity.] Disagreement; inconsistency.'| count.) The sum refunded ina bargain. Swift. A 
Hale. 5 deduction according to the rate of interest, for mo- 
To DISCONNECT §*, dis-kbn-nékt’. v. a. [dis and | ney advanced beforehand ; an allowance made ou 
connect] Te break the ties. Burks. ‘| a bill, or any other debt, not yet due, in order to 
DISCONNE/CTION®, dis-kbn-nékshan. ns. Dis’) receive money for the same. 
union, Burke. | Te DISCOUNT, dis-kétav’. va. To count back ; 


NS 


Peevishly; iv a contradictions manner. 
DISCORDFULS. dis-kard’-f8l. a, Quarcelsome; not 


aceable. eae 
T) DISCOU SEL, dis-kddn'-sél. v. a. [desconseil- 
ler, Fr.) To dissuade; to give contrary advice. 





DIS DIS 


; (7 569.—Pite, far, fAll, fat;—mé, met ;—plue, pln ;— 
oe back again. Dryden. To pay beforehand; |) circumspect; cautious. Whitgi/t. Modest; not 


ue an ivalent for so ig P forward, . 
To DISCOU/NTENANCE §, — dis-kéidin’-té-ndnse. DISCRERTLY, dis-kréét’-lé. ad. Prudently ; cau- 
ler. 


v. a. [dis and countenance.) ‘To discourage by cold || tiously. Waller. 
treatment. Clarendon, To abash; to put to e. DISCREE TNESS, ei ab. n. 8. evtion 
i } ‘s , . A ’ x -pnse. 9 Be ise repa 
ee ie ber -tb-atinse, nm. &. eo aaa Care L curate. Las Digby. 
treatment ; vourable aspect, Clarendon. || DI'SC ANCY®, dis’-kré-piio-sé. n. s. Difference 
DISCOU'NTENANCER, dis-kédn’-té-ndn-stir, 98. |; Mountagu, : ims 
H DUSCREPANT dis'-kré-pant, a, Different ; disa 


n. s. Oue that discourages by cold treatment. Ba- 
con. eing. Sir T oe 
DISCOU'NTER®, dis-kddn'-tar. n. s. One who ad- |) To DISCRE’TE §, Me’. va. [discretus, Lat} 
vances aneey upon discount, Burke, |__ To separate ; to discontinue. Brown. 
To DISCOURAGE 64, dis-kar'-ldje. 314, v. a. [dis ee dis-kréte’. a, Distinct; disjoined. 
i 








and courage.) ‘To depress ; to deprive of confidence.|| Hale. Disjunctive. Milton.— Discrete tion 
K. Charles, To deter; 10 fright from any attempt. | is when ried ratio between two pairs of numbers or 
quantities is the same; but there is not the same 


Numbers. 
DISCOU'RAGES, dis-kar/idje. nm. s. Want of || proportion between all the four: thas,6 : 8 :: 3:4. 
e. Sir T'. Elyot. ‘| dfarris. 
DISCOU'RAGER, kr’ -ridje-dr. ».s. One that. 
i This word and its companion concrete, one would 


DISCOURAGEMENT. “fic kirigje-mbnt, 90. are supposed, shoald have the same sccentuation in 
: ° our pronounc eth 3 t 
n 4. The act of deterring or depressing hope.|! two words are more differently accented. ‘The accent 


ide Cl pee en Rake punted ae aches 
. , _ Bue i tick, a ; and on rat 
DISCOURSE §, dis-kérse’, 318. ns. [discursus, ob Sheriden,  skeoee, Smith, W. Johnston, and Dr. 
Lat.) ‘The act of the understanding, by which it enrick. Scott accents the last syllable of concrete 
asses from premises to consequences. er.|| When an adjective, and the first when a substantive: a 
“onversation; mutual intercourse of language. || distinction very ag‘esable to analogy, 44; but Entick, 

. Al 


. x directly contrary ta this analogy, reverses this order. 
peor ; cg namdary re speech. Loc Discrete in eel fs used as an adjective, bat has scarce- 


a : ¥ ly lesa diversity of accentuation than conerete. Dr. 
To DISCOU'RSE, dis-kérse’. v.n. To converse ; Teteoen, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Narea, Mr. Scott, Perry, and 


to talk ; to relate. Shakspeare. ‘To treat upon in a))  Entick, accent it on the last syllable; and Dr. Ash, Mr. 

solemn or set manner. Locke. ‘To reason. Davies. ! Sheridan, and Bailey on the first. When [ wrote the 
T’o DISCOURSE, dis-kérse’. v. a. ‘To treat of ; to!) Rhyming Dictionary, 1 accented both these words on 
talk over; to discuss, Shak. To utter. Shak. || the first syllable; but this accentuation, T imagine, arose 
| 
| 
| 





DISCOU'RSER dis-kér’-sir. nos. A speaker; an pape contrasting them, which often ~— the accent 
Se ae, , on the opposi ria,as in internal, and ex'ternal : 
—— ~_ A writer on any subject; a but, upon matter consideration, I apprehend the recent 

DISCOU'RSING®, dis-kér’-sing. ».s, Mutual in- |) page ic denier ret vey cre 4 wager ey —_ 
tercourse of language. Bp. Taylor. } . 

DISCOU'RSIVE, dis kor’-siv. a, Passing by inter- || DISCRE’TION, dis-krésh’-tin. 507. n.s. Prudence ; 
mediate steps from premises to consequences. || knowledge to govern or direct one's self; wise 
Milton. Containing dialogue; interlocutory. Dry-|| management. er. Liberty of acting at pleas- 
den. Conversable, Life of A. Wood. ‘| ure, Disjunction ; separation. Mede, 

DISCOURTEOUS, dis-kar’-tshds. a. [dis and cour- | DISCRE/TIONAL®, dis-krésh’-n-Al. a, Unlimited. 
teous.} Uncivil; uncomplaisant, ow and|) Bp. Hapa t 
Fietcher. | DISCRE/TIONALLY®, dis-krésh’-tin-41-10. ad. At 

DISCOU'/RTEOUSLY, is-kiéir’tshis-le. ad. Un- || pleasure; at choice. Nares, 
civilly ; rudely. “DISCRE’TIONARY, dis-krésh’-dn-4r-, a. Left at 

DISCOURTESY, dis-kar-td-s?. n. 6. [dis andcour-'| large; unlimited ; unrestrained. Ay/iffe. 
tesy.) Incivility ; rudeness, Sidney. /DISCRE'TIVE, dis-kr’-tlv. a. [In logick.] Disere- 

DISCOURTSAIP*, dis-kor’-ship.m.s. Want of |! five propositions are such wherein Various, and 

ct. B. Jonson. ' seemingly opposite judgements are made, whose 

DISCOU'S, dis’-kas, a. (discus, Lat.] Broad; flat;| variety or distinction is noted by the particles but, 
wide. Quincy. t though, yet, &e.; a8, Travellers may change their 

To DISCO’'VER 6, dis-kav'-dr. v, a. [dis and corer.] ; climate, Aid not their temper, Watts. [In 
To show ; to disclose ; to bring to light; to make | mar.] Diseretire distinctions are such as imply 
visible. To expose to view, Sidney, Not to shel- | opposition ; as, Not a man, but a beast. Gregory. 
ter; to expose. Hosea. ‘To make known; to re- parntey distinet. Budlokar. 
veal, Isaiah. To ken; to espy. Acts. To find || DISCRE'TIVELY®, dis-kre-tiv-lé. od, Ina manner 
out. Pope. To detect; to find poy concealed. | poe cliningyishing. Bp. Itichardson. 
Milton. To find things or places not known before. || DISCRI'MINABLE, dis-krim’--ni-bl. @. Distin- 
Shak . To exhibit to the view. Ailton. i! euishable by outward marks or tokens, Dict. 

piscoVERABLE, dis-kav’-Gr-A-bl. a. That which || Zo DISCRIMINATES, dis-krim!-¢-ndte, v.a. [dis- 
may be found out. Woodward. Apparent; ex- || crinine, Lat.) To mark with notes of difference ; to 


er to view. Brown. | distinguish by certain tokens. Boyle. ‘To select or 
DISCO'VERER, dis-kav’-dr-ir. mn, s. One that finds |) separate 5 to sever. 
any thing not known before. Holder. A scout ; || DISCRYM. 

















; Boyle. 
INATE*, <k tim/-¢-ndte. a. Distinguish- 
one who is put to desery the posture or number of || ed hy certain tokens. Bucon. 
an enemy. , || DISCRIMINATELY®, dis-krim’-ulte-lé. ed. Dis- 
DISCOVERY, dis-kaw’-fr-¢, 555, ms. The act of | tinetly 5 minutely, Johnson. 
finding any thing hidden. Dryden. ‘The act of re- | DISCRIMMINATENESS, dis-krin’4-nite-nés. 1. 
vealing or disclosing any secret. Shadspeare. ! vs, Distinctness ; marked difference. Dict. 
DISCRE’DIT 6, ack m4 fdcrdivr, Fr} || DISCRIMINATION eine i. The 
I iny ; reproach; disgrace. Shakespeare. || state of being distinguished. Stilling fret. Distine- 
To ISCRE’DIT, diskrat r.a. To deprive of || tion; differcuce ate Addison. The marks of dis- 


credibility. Shak. To diagrace; to make less repu- |) tinction. Wing Charles, 
Shakaprare T eet 3 not to credit. /DISCRIMINATIVE, dis-krim‘-é-na-iv. 157. e. 


table. ._ To distrust 
DISCRE'DITABLE®*, dis-kréd’-it-A-bl. @.  Dis-|) That which makes the mark of distinction ; charac- 


1; chfal, R, Blair. | teristical, Woodward. That which observes dis- 
DISCREET ¢, dis-kreti’. a. [diseret, Vr] Prudent;',  tinesion, More, 


a4 








DIS DIS 


—m, méve, ndr, ndt;—thbe, thb, ball ;—dil x—pdédind ;—thin, THis. 
DISCHEMINATIVELY®, dis-krim’-¢-ni-tiv-lé, ad. | tare pas Troublesome ; oceasioning uneasiness. 


observance of due distinction. Mede. 
DISCRIMINOUS, dis-krim’-¢-nds. a, Dangerous ; DISEA’ SEMENT®, diz-4ze’-mant, n.s, Trouble; in- 


hazardous. Hart convenience. Baron. 
piping ber Babee *, Bokeh -sht--ting. a. [dis-|| DISE/DGED, diz-€djd’. 359, a. [dis and edge.} 
ince Blanted ; dulled. Shakspeare. 
DISCU'B RY, “Tekin tected, 512. a. [diseubi- || To DISEMBA RK 6, di dun-bark’, via. [dis anil 
Som Lat.] Fitted to the posture of leaning. | embark.] To carry to land. Stak 


i DISEMBA‘RK, dis-ém-bark’. vu, To land. 

To » DISCU'LPATE®, dis-kl’-pate. v.a. [dis and)! 

_  eulpo, Lat. "To exculpate ; to clear from impu- To > DISEMBA’ 'RRASS*, dis-¢m-bar’-ras, vio, (dis 
tation of a fault. Ashion, emma: .} To free from clog and impedi- 

DISCU'MBENCY, dis-kdm’-bén-sé. n.s. (ciscum- || 

DIsEMBA’ RRASSMENT*, vate: ras-mént- 


bens, Lat.] The | hod of leaning at meat, afier the 
ancient manner. n.s. Freedom from perplex 

To DISCU'MBER, "dle. kth’ bar. via. [dis and} To DISEMBA'Y®, die day-ba! ta, [dis and emibay.J 

cumber.) To disengage = any troublesome |! To clear from the bay. Sherburne, 

weight, or im | To DISEMBI'TTER, tte €mn-bie’ “tor, vo. (dis and 

a D SCUR get ot wa. a. areca Fr.) To|| —— To sweeten; to free from bitterness. 

DISEMBO’DIED, i trea a. [dis and em- 

bodied.) Divested of the bod 


to reveal. Spenser. 
DISCURRENT®. dis-kir’-rént. a, ais and current] 

To DISEMBO'DY §*, is-am-bdd’-», r.a. To dis- 

from milita Fag eae Militia Act. 


= current 5 deprived of circulation. Sir E. San- 
| To DISEMBO'GUES, dis-ém-bogue’. 337. v. «. 


nigévnsisre Laie ag n. 4. =< nn Lat.] 
isputer. L.. ; 
isct TRSIVES. kar. a 158.0. a. ars if, Fr] Poteicmes old Fe "beh out at the mouth 
1 | of a river; to vous. To eject; to cast 


fdas | here and there ; rovin tory. Ba- 
datiewwiicn Bi by regu lar ation from prem- 
To DISEMBOGUE, an ee vn. To gaina 
vent; to flow. Benemont and Fletcher. 


ises to rgumentative. More. 
a ne erie Yd kde ad. By due gra- 

DISEMBO'SOMED®, nc ag as ies 
rom the tea Young 


ion of 
DISCURSI NESS*, dis-kdr'-slv-nds. n.s, Due |, ee 

pIsEsino WELL LLED, te ee Seca Pog a. 
] Taken from out the bowel,, 


gradation of arguments, Barrow. 
DISCU RSORY, dls-kar’-sdr-2. [See Dauveston:) ' 
To ean ancie dis-¢m-bring’-gl.r. «. 
{Som dis and To free from litigation, or 


| TA DISEMBRO IL, rly v.a. [debrouiller, 
} 
| 












oe fase Lat.) Argumental ; rational. Bp. 


DISCUS, dis'-kis, n.s. [Lat.] A quoit; a heavy 
PS age of iron thrown in the ancient sports. Pope. 

DISCU'SS §, dis-kds’. v.a. [discutio, discussum, 

Lat.) bg ores examine ; to ventilate ; to clear by dis- 


Pobre to pie . To disperse. Sir T. Brown. 
break to pieces, Brown, To shake off. Spen-| To PDISENA’BLE, dis-@n-A'-bl. v.a, feta and enable.] 
| To ive of power ; 1o disable, 


piscu bipraiga ee 98. n.s, He that dis- | To DIS ig ingle dis-2n-tshint’. v. a. [dis and 


To free ‘from the force of an enchant- 

DISCU’ SINGS, *, dis kis’-sing. n, s, Examination. | 
es | To » DISENCU MBER |, dts-4n-kim’-bar, vr, a. [dis 
DISCU’SSION, dis-kis‘-shan. n. «. Bsr uaser tse. ;|| and encumber.] To discharge from encumbrances ; 
examination. South. {In surgery.] The reathing | to disburthen ; tocxonerate. Sprat, ‘To free from 

sca the humours by insensible transpiration. Wise- || obstruction of any kind, Milton. 

| See eee NCE, dis-én-kam/-brinse. 1, ». 

DISCU 'SSIVE, dis-kis’-slv. 428. a. Having the || 


Freedom from encumbrance. Spectator. 
wer to discuss or disperse any noxious matter. i To DISENGA’GE §, dis-én eile. v. a. [dis and en- 
DISCUTIENT, dis-ké chént. nes. [discutiens, Lat. | 


gaye.) To eres ba any oe with which it is 
A medicine that has power to repel or drive back || in union. Burnet. ‘To disen pangle 3 to clear from 
the matter of tumours in the blood. Quincy. impediments or difficulties. Wi To withdraw, 
To DISDA’ . diz-dane’, [See D1s.] v.a, [dé-|| applied to the affections ; to wean ; to abstract the 
daigner, Fr.) To scoru; to consider as unworthy mind, Atterinry, To free from any powerful de- 
of one’s character. Sidney. ' tention. Denham, To release from an obliga- 
To DISDA‘IN®, diz-dane’. rv. n, To scorf! to think | tion 
unworthy, Milton, To grow impatien or angry. To DISENGA’GE, dis-¢n-gaje’. v.n. To set ove's 


To disentangle; to free from perplexity, 


B. Jonson, sl eee from; to withdraw one's affections from. 
DISDA‘IN, diz-dane’. n.s. Contempt; scorn; in- |; 

dination. Erelus DISENGA'GED, dis-én-gajd’. 359. part. a. Disjoin 
DISDA’ INFUL, diz-dane’-fal. o. Contemptuous ; disentangled. Vacant ; at leisure, Spectator. 

haughtily scornful; indignant. Hooker. | Relea from obligation. 


DISDA‘INFULLY, diz-ddne’-fl-é. ad. Contemptn- | DISENGA' GEDNESS, dis-@n-ghjd’-nés. n. «. The 
ously ; with hau hty seorn. Shakypenre. ; quality of being disengaged ; reedom from any 
DISDA‘INFULNESS, diz-dine’-fill-nés. n. s, Con- sing business; disjunction. 
tempt; contemptuousness. Sidney. | DISENGA‘GEMENT T, dis-€n-gaje’-mént. n.2. Re- 
DISDAT’ NING*, diz-da'-ning. n.s. Scorn; con- | ease from any engagement, or obligation. Burnet. 
Freedom of attention ; vacancy 


DISEASE etn sir [dis and ease] Distemper ; || | To ar ee deb bak St and 

malady. ¢ Tn@asiness. Spenser, ennoite o rive of that w e & per- 

To DISEA'SE, diz-éze’. v.a. To afflict with dis |! poy Me we % 
ease ; to make morbid ; to infect, Shak, To pot ToD DISENRO'LLY*, dis2n-rdle’. rv. a. [dis and en- 
to pain; to pain ; to make uneasy; to disturh. Kir | ree To erase or remove out of a roll or list. 


T.. Elyot Don 
DISEA’ SEDNESS, me zAd-nés. 365. n.s. Sick- || To DISENSLA‘VE*, dis-An-slave’. v. a. [dis and 
ness; morbidness, Brrn eae) To redeem from slavery; to sct free. 


DISEA/SEFUL? "la-bae!. fel. a. [disense and full.) i ant  DISENTA'NGLES, : [ets 
o eeaning « ». a. 


Abounding with disease 5 proitucing dijease 





“e 


DIS 


DIS 


(> 559.—Pate, far, fAll, ft ;—iné, mét ;=—plne, pln ;— 


and entangle.] To unfold or loose the parts of any 
thing i inarwen with another, Boyle. To set free 


from i to —— to clear from 
perpleiy ordi larendon. To disengage; 


DISE! ANGLE ‘* dis-2n- ting’-gl-méat. ns, 
Clearing from RE toa or emg ‘arton, 
To DIS dis and en- 


ors To unbury ; stain quae the grave. 


ren 
dar perl ine: dis2n-thrawl'. 406. v. a. ea 
and pom To set free ; A aggeaaiahapart ded 


To DISENTHRO'NE, dled throne’, v.0. {die and 
enthrone.) Ta depose from sovereignty; to de- 


throne. 
To »DISENTI PLES, dis-@n-t¥-t]. v. a, [dis and en- 
ive of claim or title. South, 
Ted DI ENT A/NCE, dis-4n-irfinse’. v. a. [dis and 
yer ‘0 awaken from a trance, or deep sleep. 


To DISESPOUSE, ‘. 0. a. [dis and es- 
th plighted. Milton. 


4 .) To differ from the precepts of the Gospel. 


pisGrw CE}, diz-grise’, 425. n.s. disgrace, Fr. 
State of being out of favour. Tae of say 
dishonour ; state of shame. Shakspeare. Act of un- 
kindness, Sidney, Cause of shame. 


| To DISGRA‘CE, diz-grise’, v. a, To a re. 
ese yep to dishonour, as an ip ts 


To bring to sh ame, asa cause, ‘To put out of fa 
DISGRA‘CEFUL, rl ge fil, a, Shameful ; ig- 
nominious, 
pista CEPULLY, di dinegrhee-1-8. ad. In di 
ignominiou: 
DEGRACEFULNESS "ae ne Tht nis n.$. 


D GRATER, diz-gra/-sdr. 98. n.s. One that ex- 
poses to shame 5 one that causes ignominy. Sir E. 


piscitaicious, lg” 2 aes a, [dis and gru 
n ‘speare, 
ah SoGRA DES” diz-gride’. v.a. Our old word 





rate afte dant 
vis Esteem dist stem n. 8. [dis and esteem.] | mpl pone ps dis'-gré-ghte. v. a. aie ond 


Slight regard; a disregard more 


contem 


moderate than | 


x, Brest, Lat.] To separate ; to 


To DISESTEE, dis--siédm’. v. a. Pe re ToDISGUISES -yize’. 92, 160. v. a. 
gerd | Fr.] To conceal ae unusual dress. Aw 


slightly 5 3 or with a slight degree of contempt. | 


DIS eA TOR dis-45-1¢-ma’-shin. 2.5, Disre- 


ee by a counterfeit nee. To disfi 
the form. 


ne henge rT cedicauisy ever 


To SOISE XERCISE*, a Bks’ se. va. [dis and DISGUISE, SE. dig ye’. 160. n. s. A dress contrived 


to conceal the person that wears it. Addison. A 


Milton. 
To SDISFANGYE dieth dis-fln sé. = a. [dis and fancy.) | | false appearance ; counterfeit show. Pope. Disor- 


To dislike. Hammond. 

DISFA/VOUR §, dis-fh’-var, n. s. [dis and avour,) || 
Discountenance ; popes eae regard ; unfavoura- 
- tos ge? A state of ungraciousness or unaccept- 

Spelman. Want of beauty. Dict. 

7 pIsFAN OUR, dis-fa’-var. ». a. “To discounte- 

a) to withhold or withdraw kinduess. Raleigh. 


orm. B. Jonson. 
DISFAVOURER, a. n.s. Discounte- | 


vourer, 
DISFIGURA"TION, s-fig-ber¥’-shdn, ne. The | Be 





a Pll drink. Shakspeare. A mask, or interlude. 
piscvrsiMenr, dizg-ylze’-mént, 7. 5, Dress of 


DISGU SER, Stee ctr. 160. n. s. One that pats 

on a disguise. Bey/ Coe then conceals another 
¥ adiseuise ; one that isigures. 

| pISGUP 'SING*, dizg-yV-zing. n. 8. ‘Theatrical 
slime 5 frolick in masks; mummery. 

The he act of tof givieg an appearance of truth to false- 


act of disfiguring. The state of being disfigured. |: DISGUST, Tb egies 435. n. 8. - (desgoue, , Fr.) Aver 


Deformi 
To DISFLGURES, ds-fig’atre. vr. a. [dis and || 
as ch ny thing to a worse form ; to |, To n DISGUST, diz-gist’. vr. a. To raise aversion, in 


P, alse -breomént n.8. De- 


“deform ; 
DISFIGUREME 
——-. of eri change of a better form to a 


TDISFOREST, dis-fdr’ -rést.v. a. [dis and _forest.] 
To reduce land from the privileges of a forest to 
the state of common land. 


Tao DISFRA‘'NCHISE S$, dis-fréay'-tshiz, 152. v. a. | DISH §, di 


[dis and = }) To deprive of privileges or im- 
munities, Blackstone, 

DISFRA‘/NCHISEMENT, ed aa ns, 
The act of de avis ey privileges. Dict. 

To DISFRI'AR* rV-tir. v. mg {dis and friar 
To abandon the state of a friar. Sir BE. Sanilys 

To DISEFU/RNISH, dis-far’-nish. v. a. [disa fur 


sion of the palate from any thi Tll-humour 
malevolence ; offence conceived. “Locks. 

the stomach ; to distaste. Dr. Hol 

sirike with dislike ; to offend, Atterbury. ‘To pro- 

| duce aversion. Swi 

= STFUL, Cig Pete gl ; that 
ich causes aversion ‘onquest 

DISGU'STINGLY®*, ia gtat'-tng-th. ad. In a man- 

| ner to — Swinburne 

n.s. (Dire, Sax. ] A broad, wide vesse!. 
n whieh = is served up at the table. vy. 
A deep, hipllow vessel for liquid food. Milton. 

meat se in a dish; an any ‘particular kind vet 

| food. Shakspeare. A kind of measure among the 

tinners, Carew. 

To DISH, dish. v. a. To serve ina dish ; to send up 
to table. Shaks 








peare. 
re To deprive ; to unfarnish; to strip, Sir 7. DISH-CLOUT, dish’-kIddt, n.s. [dish and cloxt.) 


To DISGA/RNISH, diz-gar’-nish, 425. r.a. [dis ae 


garnish] ‘To — of ornaments. Diet. 
us from 


Sh 
‘0 take | DisH! i VASHER, dish’- 


The seal bain which the maids rob their dishes. 
wésh-tw. 2. s. The name of 


a fort 
To DISGA’ RRISON®, diz-gir’-ré-sn, ut. a. ~ gy |i DISH Ww ATER, ier ir ns, The water in 


garrison.} ‘To ive of a garrison. Dr. 
To DISGLOR RIFY, diz-gld’-rt-fl. rv. a. [dis fiir ‘elo- 
whe) T'o deprive of glory ; to treat with indignity. | 


i; 


which dishes are washed 


| DISHARI LLE§, dis-i-bi, a. jeesienbitié, Fr.] Ue- 


poms or meeglis tly dressed, Dryderr. 
DISHABI'LI oct dis-A- n, s. Undress 5 loose 


To DISGA/LLANT*, iz-gil’-lant. re. [dis and | dress, Gaur 


gallant.) To deprive of gallantry. B. ‘Jonson. 
Ts DISGORGE$, diz-gdrje’. v. 2. [degorger, Fr]. 
To discharge 
© pour out with violence. Shakspeare, 
DECCRGRMENTS, diz-gérje’-m4nt. us. A vomit, 


Hall. 
To ise IO'SPEL®*, diz-ghy'-pel. ron. [ais ond Fo 


To DISHA BIT. P ils-hAb-tt. v.¢. ‘To throw ont of 
place ; to drive from their habitation, Shakspery. 


by the mouth ; to vormt. Shakspeare. DISH. ARMONIOUS®, cis-hAr-iné’-né-ts, a. Incos- 


, gruous, Plalinredl, 

DISHAVRMONY $, dis-hér’-mé-né. ns. [die and 
heermoniy.) ¢ ‘ealtyarie ty to harmony. 

Ty DISHEARTEN, distri. 130, ea. [dis and 


Pals) 


DIS Dts 


—nd, mdve, nér, wdt ;—thbe, tb, ball ;—oil ;—pétind j—thin, THis. 








hearten.] ‘To discourage ; to deject; to terrify; to!) The state of being cut off from an hereditary right. 
de Hooker. ) By. Taylor. 
To DISHE'IR®, diz-Are’. x. 0. [dis and heir.) To} To DISINHE’ RIT, dis-In-hér-it, vr. Vo cut off from 
«dlebar from inheritance. Dryden. '} an hereditary right; to deprive of au inheritance. 
DISHE'RISON, dis-hér'-¢-zn. 170. n.s. The act of || — Daries. . 
debarring from inheritance ; disheriting. Hp. Holl. To DISINTE'R §, di<-In-tér. vu. [from dis and 
To DISHE’RIT 4, dis-hér’-it, va, [dis and mherit.} | inter.) Tounbury ; to take as out of the grave. 
To cut off from hereditary succession; to debar |! Addisun. 
from an inheritance. Spensr. || DISUNTERESSED, diz-tn’-tér-és-dd. a, [lis and 
DISHE/RITANCE®, dis-hér'-tdinse. »,s, The state || iateresse, Fr.] Void of regard to private advantage ; 
of being cut off trom inheritance. Bectument and |) impartial, Deucden. 
Fietcher. DISENTERESSMENT, diz-in'-té¢r4s-mént. a. 5. 
To DISHE'VEL, dish-shév’-val, e. a. [decheveler,!| Disregard to private advantage ; disinterestedyess 
Fr.] ‘To spread the hair disorderly. Spenser. || _ Prior. s 


To DISHE'VEL®, dish-shéw-vél. v. x. ‘to be spread i DISENTEREST §, dlz-da’-te-st. vs. [dis and ia 


without order, Ser 7’. Herbert, ; terest.) What is contrary to one’s wish or prosper 
DVSHING, dish’-ing. a. Concave: a cant term | ty. More. Incifierence to profit; supenority to 
among artificers. Mortimer. |) regards of private mulvantage. 


DISHONEST §, diz-in'-ist. 99. 0, [dis and honest.) || To DISUNTEREST®, diz-Iu’.tdv-6x1, ».0, To ren- 
esascd probity ; Sai of as song ide i i on oo af lo privale advantage. Feltham. 
fraudulent. South. Unchaste; lewd, Shak. Dis | DISUNTERESTED, diz-in’-r-¢s-1dd. a. Superiour 
graced ; dishonoured. Drudew, Disgraceful ; ig- 1 to regard of private advantage. Swift. Without 
nominious, Pope, | anv concern in an affair; without fear or hope, 

a aptly ad, bs bora faith ; || DEM LER TEU EY, Aiz-in tep-es-tbdl-lé, ad, In 
without probity ; faithlessly ; wickedly. Slat. | a disinterested manner. 

Lewdly 3 wantonly i gta y. Eee. In a dis- Sadnigelp hnpectr anes sigs nea 
honoured manner. Nir 7". Elyot. n.s. Contemp! of private interest, Breen. 

DISHONESTY , diz-du'-nis-té. 0.5. Waut of probity; | DIST NTERESTING®, diz-in'-tér-@st-ing. a. Want- 
haan eon Ba. Unehastity ; incontinence ; | oa Ett ot raha wikis =f sig phat 
lewdness. Shakspeare. SINTE’ RMENT*, dis-in-tér'-mént. n. s. The act 

DISHONOUR4§, diz-bn‘-nir. n, s. [dis aud names | gerry ae or removing out of the grave. 
Reproach ; disgrace; ignominy. Nick. Reproach | To DISUNTRICATE, diz-in'-tré-kAte. rv. a. [dis 


uttered 5 censure, Shakspeore- ant intrieute.} To disentangle. Dict. 

‘o DISHO’NOUR, dlz-dn‘-nadr, ea, To disgrace ; | To DISINU'RE?, dis-in-ydre’. v. a. (dis and inwre.] 
to bring shame upon. Shak, To violate chastity, || To deprive of practice, habit, or custom. Ailton. 
"lo treat with indignity. Dryden. To deprive of || DISINVALYDITY?, diz-in-va-lid’ #40. n. s. [dis 


ornament. Druilen, | ind tnradiditiy. Want of validity. Mountegu. 
DISHO/NOURABLE, diz-Sn’-ndr-4-bl. a. Shame-|) To DISINVE'TE:, dis-lu-vhe’. r. a. [dis and invite} 

ful; reprouchful; ignominious, Duiedl. Peing in’ To retract an invitation. Sir J. Finett, 

a state of neglect or disesteem, Erclue. | To DISINVO'LVES®, dis-in-valv’. v. ag rg and ta- 
DISHONOURABLY®, dlz-dn’-ntir-@-blé, ad. Ig- | _ rolre.] To uncover 5 to disentangle. More. 

nominiously ; neglectedly. _ To DISIO'IN, dz-jdin'. vr «, ([dejoindre, Fr.] ‘Tu 
DISHONOURER, diz-Sn’-nar-dr. ms, One that'| separate; to part from each other; to sunder. 

treats another with indignity, Milton. A violator | — AMfiiton, 

of chastity. To DISJOUNT §, diz-jéint’. v. a. (dis and joint} To 
To DISHORN, dis-hdrn’, v. a. {dis and horn.) To | put out of joint. Pek To break at junctures; 

sirip of horns. Shakspeare. | to separate at the part where there is a cement. 
DISHU’MOUR, dis--mar, n. s. [dis and prgeash, | Harmer. ‘To breakin pieces; to dilaniate. Black- 

Peevishness; ill humour; uneasy state of mine A mov, ‘To earve a fowl. ‘To make incoherent; to 








Spectator. | break the relation between the parts. Sidney. 
DISIMPRO'VEMENT, dis-iin-prédv'aném. a. «,! To DISJOINT, diz-jéint’. v. 2. To fall in pieces. 
[dis ant improvement.) Reduction from a better to | var pooh 
& worse state; the contrary to improvement, || DISJOPIN'T, dizjéint', participle. Separated; divid- 
Norris. 3 | ed. Shakspeare, 
To DISINCA'RCERATYE, dis-dn-hir’-st-rite. ro a.| DISJOINT LY®, diz-jdlut'-lé, ad. In a divided state. 
dis and incarcerute.) To set at Wherty; to free |) Str MM. Sandys. 


from prison, Harvey. | DISJUDICA'TION, dizju-dé-ka/-shfin. n. x. [diju- 
DISINCLINA’TION , dis-dn-klé-nd shin. mos. Want!) dievtia, ia) Judgement; determination. Boyle. 

of affection; slight; dislike, Gruardien. | DISJUNCT 6, dizjdngkt’. 408. «. [disjenctus, Lat] 

% DISINCLUNES, dis-to-kilne’. coc, [dis aud in| Disjoined ; separate. 

cline] To luce dislike to. Clarendon. | DISJUNCTION, diz-jingk'-shan. n.s. Distipion 5 
DISINCLUNED®, dis-in-kilid’, a. Averse; not fa- | SPP ATALION 5 marting. Nfrakspeure, 

vourably disposed. Burke. | DISJUNCTIVE, diz-jangh’siv. 0, Incapable of 


DISINCORPORA’TION®, dis-in-kdr-pheri'-shdn. | union, Gree, “That which marks separation or 
uw, x. (dis and incerporution.) Deprivation of the |} apposition; as, J lore him, or for him. Watts. [In 
rughis and privileges of a corporate body. War- || logick.] A di,junetive proposition is when the parts 
fon, | are opposed to one another by disjunctive particles ; 

DISINGENU ITY, disdn-je-ndi-f-t6. me, Mean-j! ax, Jas either day or night, Watts. 
ness of artifire ; unfairness. Charenton, | DISJUNCTIVES, diz-jQngk’-tiv. nis. A digune- 

DISINGE’NUOUSS$, dls-injtn'-i-fs, @, [dis and || tive conjunetion, Harris, 
ingemunus.| Unfair; meanly artful; viciously sub- | DISIE NOTIVELY ,diz-jingk’-tiv-lé. ad. Distinctly; 





tle; siv; CN IMIDE y liberal. Deaham. separately. Canses of the Deray of Say 
DISINGE/NUOUSLY, dis-in-jén’-h-ds-le. ad. To a DISC §, disk. m. s- [diseus, Lat.] The face of the 

disingennous manner, Warten, : | sun, or any planet, as it appears to the eye. Dryden. 
DISINGE NUOUSNESS, dis-in-jén'-i-ts-nds, 2, «. | A broad piece of iron thrown in the ancient sports ; 


Mean subtlety ; unfairness; low erafi. Gorerument || 1 guoil, Gree. 


of the Tungur. | DISKVNDNESS. disk-ylad-nés. 160. 9, 5, [dis 
DISINUA’BITED®, dis-In-hity-itAl. o. Deprived), and dindnese.) Want of kindness; want of aflec- 
of inhabitants. / tion, Tl turn; injury; act of maliguity; desi 


DISINHE’RISON, dis-in-hér'-}-2n, a, s. [from dis|| ment. Woodward. - ; 
and inherit.) ‘The act of cutting off from any beredi-)! DISLIKE, diz-like’. 435. 2. s. Disinclination 5 ab- 
tary succession; the “~ of distnhoriting. Baron’) sence of affection; the aren to fondness. Spen- 
: au 2y 





DIS DIS 
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ser. Discord; dissension; disagreement. Fuir-{| from any office or place. Milton. Deprivation; 

m0 ciate to leave any post or place, Shak. 

DISLIKES, diz-llke’, v. a, [dis and dike.] To dis- || DISS fy lr diz-mis'-siv. a. Proclaiming disinis- 
to regard without affection. ‘speare, sion, or leave Davenant, 

Di VKEFUL, diz-like’-fl. a. Disaffected ; ma- || J’ DISMO'RTGA E, diz-mér’- gije. r. a. Fler as 


Spenser. Ob. J. marten To meted rom 
To DISLVKEN$, diz-lV-kn. v. a. To make unlike. pins MOUNTS, des Leen v, d, vaca Fr} 
ees. Unusual. To throw off o throw from 
ae ENESS, diz-llke’-nés, n. s, [de and /ike- || any elevation or =e a honour. Sackwille. ‘To 
Dissimil itude ; unlikeness. Loe throw cannon from its carriage. Anrolles. 
DIsi ‘tege dell -ka. n. s. A disapprover; one |} To DISMO/UNT, diz-médut'. v. n. To alight from 


not pleased. fore 7 horse. Addison. ‘To descend from any eleva- 
m DISLUY B, diz-llm’. v. a. [dis and limb.] To tear 








limb from limb. Dict. To DISNA'TURALIZE, diz-nitsh’-d-ri-llze. v. . 
To DISLYMN, diz-lim’. 435. v. a. [dis and limn,] [dis and dager neg 8 To alienate ; to make alien; 
To unpaint ; to sirike out bas a picture. Shakspeare, || to deprive of the privileges of birth. 


DISN "TURED, "iie-ud tshird. 435. a, [desnaturé, 
old ie Unnatural wanting natural affection. 


8 Unu 
DISOB ‘DIENCE$,. dis-d-bé'-dé-Anse. [See Onr- 
+t petal n. 8. [dis and obedience.] Violation of law- 
ful command or prohibition; breach of duty due 
to to superiors. Shakspeare. Incompliance. Block- 


DISOBE!DIENT, ang Gnas a. Not observant 
of lawful authority. Kings. 
To DISORE'Y Yaiecb-bar v. a. To break commands 


Sout Teatic rohibitions, Sidney 
— see pete ION, dlis-bb-l-gh “shin. n. s. (dis 
.] Offence ; cause of disgust. Claren- 


oe 
DISO'BLIGATORY®*, dis-db’-lé-gi-tar-2. + Jie 
and obligatory.) Releasing igation. 


To DUSLOCAT E §, dis’-1d-kate. v. a. [dis and locus, 

yt) To pr out of age proper place. Woodwnrd, 
‘o put out of joint sto isjoint. Shakspeare, 

DISLOCA’‘TI dis-14-kA'-shtin, 2. s. The act of 

whe the a of — Instructions of Orato- 
he state of being —— Burnet. A 
xation ; a joint pat out. 

To DISLODGE Sheldon v. a, [dis and lodge.] 
To remove from a place. Bp. -. To remove 
from a habitation. Harmar. ‘To drive an enemy 
from a station. Dryden. ae remove an army to 
other quarters, 

a Li wag _ ie’. vn. To go away to 


DISLOYAL 4, diz-I0e- fil. 435. 0. [dis and loyal.) Not 
pe to allegiance ; faithless; false to a sovereign; 
ient. Milton. Dishonest roe. Shak. 

Not ae bed dines A isis elgg Shak. False in 


DISLOYALLY. “diz1bY-ALN, ail, Not faithfully ; 
treacherously. 

DISLOYALTY, diz-lit’-Al-td, n, s. Want of fidelity 
- ~ a King Charles. Want of fidelity 


pi SAL dig — poe malus, Lat.) Sor- 
rowful; dire; | neholy ; uncomforta- 
ble; unha 

DUSMALLY, ‘ce . Horribly ; sorrow- 


DISWALNESS, diz'-mAl-nés, n. s. Horrour ; sor- 


Th | DISMA/NTLE §, diz-man’-t). v. a. [dis and man- 
tl.] To deprive of a dress; to strip; to denude. 
South. To loose; to throw off a dress; to throw 
open. Shak. To strip a town of its outworks, Hal- 

tel To break dowa any thing external. Dry- 


pistia NTLING®, diz-man'-thug. ».s. ™~ act of 
pping a town of its bulwarks. Hakewill 
To DI apr pert diz-mésk’. rv. ae {eis and muask.} To 
divest of a m Shakspen 
To DISMA'Y §, + dheemndt T35. r vr, @ [desmayar, Span.] 
To ney 3 to discourage ; to depress; to deject, 


pita A’'Y, diz-mb’, 435. n. s. Fall of courage ; 
terrour fell; beck ‘of mind; fear impressed, 


Milton 
DISMA/YEDNESS, dlz-ma’-€d-nés. n.s. Dejection 
of courage. Sidney. 
DISME, dime. n. s. (Fr.] A tenths a tithe. Gower. 
To DISME/MBER §, diz-mém’-bar. v. a. [dis and 
member.) To divide a — member; to 
dilacerate ; to cut in bs Ne ; Want of order, Anolles. 
DISME/MBERMEN aie ag ey n. s.| DISORDERLY, diz-Gr'-dér-lé. a, Confused; im- 
Division, Burke methodical. Ffale. Irregular; tumultuous. Bacon. 
DIS'METTLED®, diz-mét'-tld. a. [dis and mettied.] || Lawless; contrary to law. Hayward, 
Without spirit or fire; without exertion. Llewellyn, || DISORDERLY, allz-dr-dly-Ws, od. Without rule; 
To DISMI'SS$§, diz-mis’. 435. v. a. [dismissus, Lat.] || without method; confasedly. Raleigh. Without 
To send away, Shatspeare. To give leave of de- law; inordinately, 2 Thess, 
parture. Dryden. To discard; to divest of an fae tga  fla-br'-dé-nhte. 91. a. [dis and or 
office dinate.) Not living by the rules of virtue, Bryskett. 
DISMUSS*, diz-mis’. n. s. Discharge from any of- “DISOR INATELY, diz-dr’-dé-ndte-lé. ad. Inor- 
fice, Sir T’. Herbert, Ob. T. | dinately ; vicious! 
DISMV'SSAL*, diz-mis’-sAl. 2. #. Dismission. DISORGANIZA’ TION®, dtz-br'-glin-#-zh'-shin 
DISMI'SSION, diz-imish’-dn. n, ¢. Despateli; act of || om. x. [die ancl oreumization. } Destruction of system 
sending away. Dryden. An bonourable discharge | sulwersion of order, Dr. Gastin. 


20g 


Charles, 
To DISOBLI‘GE §, dis-d-bilje’, or dis-d-blddje’. 1. 
v. a, [dis and "Clarendon bd offend; to di 3% 
give offence to. To release "an 
obligation. Bp. 
LVGER®, Me bbl je, n. s. One who of- 
fonds another. W. Mountazye. 
DISOBLIGING, dis-6-bll-jing. 111. part. a. Dis- 
tang unpleasing ; offensive. Government of the 
L 


DI I'GINGLY, dis--biljing-Ié. ad. In a dis- 
gusting or offensive manner; without attention 


DIsbIiLt'GINGNESS, dis-d-bil’-jing-nés. n.s. Of- 


fersi 
DISOPI'NION®, dls-d-pin'-yin. on. s. [dis and 
ere Difference of =— . Bp. 
a D, diz-drbd’, 359. a. Tis and orb} 
rown out of the proper orbit. Shakspeare. 
DISORDERS, diz-dr’-dér. n.s. [dis and order.) 
Want of regular disposition ; i larity; confu- 
sion. Spectator. Tumult; disturbance; busile. 
Waller, Neglect of rule. Pope. Breach of laws; 
violation of standing institution, Wisdom. Sick- 
ness; dist — Discomposure of mind ; 
turbulence o 
To DISO'RDER,; diz-te’ «lar. v.a. To throw into 
confusion ; to confound ; to distur; to ruffle. Mil- 
ton. 'To make sick ; to disturb the "body. To dis 
compose 5 to distur the mind. Barro. ‘To wra 
out of holy orders; to depose, Dryden 
DISORDERED, lz-br/-tded. 855. 2, Disorderly; 
irregular; vicious; loose; unrestrained in be- 
haviour. Shakspeare. 
DISO/RDEREDNESS, diz-ér'~lfir-#d-nés. n. s. Ir- 
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PTEDISORGANIZE(*, de diz-dr'-gin-le, v, a. To} DISPE’ NSATIVE®, 9, dls pen’ -sh-lv. a. Granting 
in pieces; destroy the order of. Bp.\| dispensation. Proceedings against Garnet, 
DISPE/NSATIVEL Wg aa pein’ -si- Uv-le. ad. By 


ee ATED, dis-d' -rd-An-th-t8d. «jain dispensation. Sir. H. ton, 
; ISPENSA’/TOR, deeptnad -tdr. n. s. [Lat.] One 


Turned from the east; turned from the D 
employed in dealing out any ting; a distributer. 


sO'V = diz-dne’. v. a, [dis and own} To) 
“wot 10. allow. Dryden. To anes to 



















































Bacon. 

DISPE’ NSATORY, dis-p4n’ osik- ated. 512, mw. 
[from dispense.] A book in which the composition 
of medicines is  ccctibed and directed, Bacon. 

DISPE'NSATORY®, dis- wry -sd-tdr-*, o. Having 
poe power of granting me sation. Bp. Rain- 


To , DISPE NSE 6, dis-panse’. v.a. [lespenser, Fr] 
To deal out; to distribute. Milton. To make up u 
medicine. To DISPENSE with, To excuse; to 


heehee 
i 


Fare, 


we a n.s. The act of dis-| 


st, HOR is 
as. dilatation, grant dispensation for. Shak. To set free from an 
OSES, dis-par'A-diste. o. [dis and chligsiion. Addison. To eteain a dispensation 
from; to come to agreement with. Shakspeare. 


ba 


>» gone J Fallen from Sivess to misery. Cocke- 
THis RAGES, dis-plr-ldje. 90. va. [dep 
P infe- 


Set atl any one to apot 


me pie match unequally, Cockeram, 
ison with something of oars] 


t wi contempt; to mock 5 to 


al, ec 
Milton. bring reproach upon ; to be the noe 
GEMENT, dis-par’-idje-mént. me. 4. In- 
in- || To DISPE’ RGE 5, dis-pardje’. v. a. [dispergo, Lat.] 
are. 


_jurio “rar boat or comparison with something of in-| 
“axeollence. L’Estrange. [Iu law.] atch- || To spri rinkle; to scatter. Shak 
To DISPE/RSE §, dis-perse’. v. a. [dispersus, Lat.] 


Tide iat dec Bey 

oy ainst decency. Corel. Reproach ; disgrace ;;| To scatter; to divess different parts. Ezekiel. To 
—— ‘Shak. Todeal about; to distribute. 

R, dis-par'-ridje-fr. n.s. One t 


c, ‘one that treats with indignity. Hike 
>, , RAGINGLY*, dis-pir’-ridje-ing-1é. 


DISPE’ NSE, dis-pense’. n. s. Dispensation ; exemp- 
tion. Milton. 

DISPE/NSER, dis-pan’-sdr. 98. n. s. One that dis- 
penses 5 a distributer. Fudke. One that frames ex- 


cuses, Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical. 
To DISPE /OPLE §, dis-p’’-pl. v. a, [dis and people.) 
To dey OPLEN, to empty of people, Spenser. 
DISPE/OPLER, dis-pé’-pl-fir, mos. A epopulator ; 


aavaster. Gu 








| DISPE'RSEDLY, dis-pér’-sbd-Wd, 364. ad. In a dis- 
rately, Hooker. 


re 4 a ler te ‘ “| pISPRISEDNESS, 4 dis-par’- shd- nés. us. The 
/ a. (disparatus, Lat stale o ng dispersed; dispe sion. 
1 a hig RSENESS, dis-pors’- le. n.s. ‘Thinness; 





Se eet ae aE 8 » he) a Pht 
e 4 
- 


“rs s dissimilar. Bp. Taylor 
: t ARATES, dis’-pa-rates. n. 8. Things so unlike || _ seatt ness, Bre 
b ae they cannot be compared with each other.’ pisheRSER, » le per -atr. 98. n. s. A scatterer; 8 
is bAURITY, dis-pir’-+-t8. 511. n. 5. ame Lat.] || igri ape Soe dis-plr- shin. ns oh gy saben , Lat] 
AS: difference in rank or excellence. act of scattering or § 
et Pe Bins unlikeness pha bei scaitered. 
nel 2 -?, EE lay and park.) a Se. Di , dis-pér'-siv. a. ve iaaving the power 
cw SY set at large 5 10) rh 
¢ Sacioeure. Snir T. Herbert. T ooieP PERIT Cae yt 109. ws a, (dis and 
gr PAT, dis-part’, v. a. a [ule ao part] } To *, igs we age; 10 i. Fh depress. lar 
two; to separate; to to burst; to|| _ erulon. Lo © ait ¢ spirits. ier. 
\ pager RITEDNESS, dip tt nés, n. 5. Want 





re. Sener: dis-pash’-d dis and passion. ‘our ; want of vivacily. 
F ad oat erbation. Temple. , pisti TEOUS®, Sepenhbe @ a. Malicious; furi 


te. 91, a. Cool; 
| DISPTEOUSLYs sd dle phs’-4-d- I. ad, Malicious 


SSto NATED* ipa -din-h-tdd. a. Cool ; | Magistrat 
m pr Dr. Maine. | To Wo ePLACE, d dixplise’. “p. a (dis and place.) 
SIC ATELY®, dis-pishin-Aie-l ad.In|| To put out of place; to place in another situation. 
REDS, diepish manner. Killingheck. Gugory, To put sgh de any 2 temape or condition. 

aaa a. Free from||_ Bacon. To disorder. Sh 

De || DISPLA'CENCY, He Pek n. a. (displicen 
H4*.. See To Desraten. a, La] Incivility 5 is jsobligation. Disgust; any 
| npleasing, Free 


a pal n pit dinello, L- To dri To. D SP oLA'N t'. ra. [dis ba J 
L, dls-pat Lat. ve an 
tina 2 ee. To rare® pi Bom a oul FT ive a 
aproe Earn their residence 
5; ae ce "J DISP ANTATION, iGeibaett “ai. n. &. Ee 
, Lat.] and plantatio. os cenerel of She The ejec- 


ng Be Spenser. tion of a 

ike halt he uv. #, One that dis- pISPLANT reste ew’ ng. n. 3. Removal ; 
ection. 

ik Fi. a. Capable of be- TOISPLATT®, dleplit. eo. [dis and plat.) To 

, with. 1) untwist; to uneurl. 

BLENESS*, “dlepho’-tbhads. 3 a, | To DISPL. N'Y}, dsp a. {desployer, Fr.) To 


ea seat a. bi somal. To 


1. Shak. wesrte, 10 cot Spectator. 
nr de | Turin 0 Ae a ‘3 
bry Distribu-| 








talk without —. 
to unlock. B. Jonson. 


to view. SI To gah ; 
steno eh The | DISPLAY, pli’. ns. An exhibition of any 





, E ; i SATION, depts ee thing. 

= = fing with hi thod thing to view. famille 

‘ “dence: Pee Sn ef good and and oa. Bp. Toler | DISPL A‘YER®, dis-pla/-dr. n.s, That which sets 
ag > Mea extanption from some 1a\v. Ward, | to view, Gayton. 
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To DI'SPLE*®, dis‘-pl. v. ¢. To discipline; to chas-,, DISPO'SITIVELY, dis-pdz’-¢-tiv-lé, ad. In a dis- 
tise, r. Ob. T. {| positive maoner, Respecting individuals : distribu- 
DISPLEA’SANCE, dis-plé'-zanse. ns. > ad tively, Brown. 
old Fr.] Anger; discontent. Spenser, Ob. J. || DISPO'SITOR, dis-pbz'-d-tdr. 2.8. The lord of 
DISPLEA’SANT, dis-pléz'<int. «. Unpleasing; of-|) that sign in which the planet is, and by which 
fensive, Sir 7. Blyot, || _ therefore it is over-ruled. 2 
DISPLEA‘SANTLY®, dis-pléz'-Ant-ld, ad. In an || 7J'o DISPOSSE’SS }, dis-pbz-26s’, v. oe. [dis and 
unpleasing manner. Sir 7. Elyot, || passess.] ‘To pat out of possession; to deprive; to 
To DISPLEA'SE §, dis-plize’. v. a. [dis and please.] || disseize, Spenser. . 
To offend; to make angry. 1 Chron, To make | DISPOSSE’SSION®, dis-pla-zésh'-dn. 2. s. Putting 











sad. Milton, ‘| out of posession. Bn, Hell. 
To DISPLEA'SE, dis-pléze’, von. To disgust; to || DISPO'SURE, dis-po'-zhire. a. «. i agg | gov- 
raise aversion. Baron, || erument; power; managenvent. Sandys, State ; 
DISPLEA'SEDNESS*, dis-pl’-zéil-nés, ms. Paio | ure, Wotton. 
received ; uneasiness. FW. Wounteew. DISPRAUSE §, dis-prize’. ns. [dis and praise.) 
DISPLEASINGNESS, dis-pl-zing-nés. nm. ©. Of: | Blame ; censure ; dishonour. Sir 7". Elyot. 
fensivencess, Locke, || Te DISPRAISE, dis-prize’. r,a. To blame; to 


DISPLEASURE, dls-plézir’-bre. nos. Uneasiness ; | 
painreceived, Locke, Offence ; pain given. Judges. 
Anger; indignation, Hooker. State of dis ; one who blames. Diet. : 
state of being discoumenunced ; disfavour. Peach: DISPRAPSIBLE, dis-pré‘-zé-bl. o. Unworthy of 
am, cominendation.. Diet, 2 
To DISPLEASURE, dis-plézh’-lire. v. a. ‘To dis- | DISPRAVISINGLY, dis-pra'-aing-lé. ud. With 
ease, Buren, Ob. J. blame ; with censure. re. 
DUSPLICENCE®, dis'-plé-stuse. in. , [displicentia, , To DISPREA'D §, dis-spréd. v.a. [dis and J 
Lat.] Discontent; disike. W. Mountugwe, | To spread different ways.—In this word, a few 
To DISPLO'DE 6, dis-plade’. vr. a. [displodo, Lat.] |) others, dis means different ways; in different di- 
To disperse with a loud vise ; to veut with vio- |) rections, Speer, 


censure, Nlucosprure. 
DISPRAISER, dis-pra-zir. 8. nu. s. A censurer; 


' 





lence, Milton, H To DISPREA'D®, dis-spréd’. v, a. To extend or ex- 
DISPLO'SION, dis-pl-zhin. a. ¢. The act of dis- | pant itself. Thomson, 
loding. Youre. | DISPREA‘DER, dis-spréd -ir. vn. s. A publisher; a 


DISPLUMED*, dis-phinnd’. oe. [eis and plumed.) i divulger, Ailton. 
, |, To DISPRV'ZE*, dis-prie’. vr. a. ‘To undervalee 5 





Stripped of feathers. Burky, 

To DISPO'NGES. See 7'o Diseuxce. to set m lower estimation, Cotten, 

DISPO'RT §, dis-pdrt’. n. s, (deport, old Frj Play; || To DISPROFE/SS*, dis-pré-fés’. v.a. To abandon 
sport: pastime, Spenser, _ || the profession of, Spenser. 

TADISEO'RT, dicpdt’, vu. To divert, Sir T.| DISPROFIT, disprof-fh. n.s. [dis and profit.) 
Eluot. : 1} Loss; damage; detrimeni- Fox. 

To DISPO RT, dis-port’. en, To play; to toy; to)| DISPROVOF, dls-proar, ns. [dis and proof.) Con- 


wanton. Ailten, \)  futation, Atterhury. 
DISPOSABLES, dis-pt'-7i-bl. a, Capable of being || To DISPRO/PERTY, dis-prép'-¢r-t¢. r.a. [dis and 


emploved to any particular purpose. | vtu.) To dis ss of any ). Shak, 
DISPOSAL, div-p0/-zil, “3 Phe act of disposing || pfséRro RTION §, dis- Fore og n.s. [dis 
or regulating any thing; regulation, Mi/tor, The || and proportion.] Unsuitableness in form or send 
power of distribution; the right of bestowing. Al-|| tity of one thing, or ove part of the same thing, 
ferbury, Government; management; conduct. || to another; want of symmetry ; disparity, Shak. 
locke. Establishment in a new state; dismission || T'o DISPROPORTION, dis-pro~ «shin. wv. a. 
into new hands. Tirler. To misinateh; to join unfily. Shakspeare. 
To DISPOSE §, dis-pdze’.v. a, [dispeser, Fr.] To) DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, dis-prd-por’-shin-a-bi. 
employ to various purposes; to diffuse. Prievr. “Vo!| a. Unsuitable in form or quantity. Suckling, 
give; to place; to bestow. Shak. ‘To trn to any! DISPROPO RTIONABLENESS, dis- re 
particular end. Dryden. ‘To adapt; to form for | shit-d-bi-nes. mn.» Unsuitableness to something 
any pa . Spenser, To frame the mind; toin- || — else, 
cline. Buran. To make tit, Locke. To regulate ;!;| DISPROPO'RTIONABLY, dis-prd-pér’-shiin-a- 
to adjust. Druden.— To» dispose of. To apply to|| — blé. ad. Unsnitably; not symmetrically, Tillotson, 
any purpose. “Locke, "To put into the bands of || DISPROPORTIONAL,  dis-pré-pér'-shturdl a. 
another. Shaksperre. "To vive away by authority. |) — Disproportionahle, Locke, 
Waller. To direct. To conduct; to behave. Bo- | DISPR PORTION ALITY, dis-ped-por-shiin-al'- 
con. "To place int any rondition, Dryden, ‘To put)| — é1é. 2s. Unsuitableness in bulk or form, More. 








away by anv means. Bennet, ) DISPROPORTIONALLY  dis-prd-por'-shon-Ab-le. 
To DISPOSE, dis-paze!. eon. To bargain; to make) a. Unsuitably with respect to quantity or valee 


terms. Sfakspearr, DISPROPORTIONATE, | dis-pré-pir’-shéin-ite. 
DISPOSE, disepize’. ms, Power: management;.] 1. e. Unsemmetrical ; ta-uitable; either in bulk, 

disposal, Sheksperre. Distribution; vet of governs.) form, or value. Rey. 

ment; dispensation. Milter, Disposition; east of | DISVROPORTIONATELY, — dis-ped-pdr’-shiin- 

behaviour, Sick, Disposition; east of mind; ine) dte-lé. ad, Unsuitably ; uusymmetically. Brown. 


clination, Shakspexre, DISPROPO'R TION ATENESS, dls-prd-por’-shim- 
DISPO'SER, disepd-2tr. Oe. ns. Disteibuter;  Ateonés. os. Unsuitableness in bulk, sa pk value, 

giver; bestower. Grau, Gaovernour; director. Mure. 

Boyle. One who takes from, amt vives to, whom) Zo DISPRO'VE §, dis-prééve’. via. [dis and prove.} 

he pleases, Prieur, To coutuie an assertion. Hooker. To convict a 


DISPO'SING®, dis-pd-zing, n.s, Direetion. Prov’) practice of orvour, Hooker, ‘To disapprove 5 to 
DISPOSITION, dis-p-zish “dn, n.s. Order; meth-))  disitlow. Tooker, 
od ; distribution, Hooker, Natur fitness; quality., DISPRO'VER, dis-prédy-var. 92. n.s. One that dis- 
Newton, ‘Tendency to any act or state. Bacon.) proves or confutes. One that blames; a censurer. 
‘Temper of mind, Shut. Affection of kindness or | Viston. 
ilewil. Swi/?, Predominant inclination, Slat!) Ze DISPLINGL®, dis-panje’. rv. 0. [dispengo, Lat} 
Assortment; adjustment of externa! circumstances.) ‘lo exrange ; lo rase out. Sir Hl. Wotton, To dis- 
Shakspeure. || charge, as a saturated sponge, when squeezed. 
DISPOSITIVE, dis-piz'-t-tiy. a. That whieh ime), [ois and sporge.] Shakspeare. 
pce disposal of any property ; decretive. Andie. DISPUNISHABLE, dis-pu-isb-O-bl. a. [dis and 
nelinable, Bp. Tayler || praishable Without penal restraint, Soh 
uO 
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To DISPU'RSE, dis-pirse’. v. a. [dis and purse.) || tio, Lat.] Examination; «disputative inquiry. 


To pay; to disburse. Shuakspec, rower. 
To DSsPURVE'Y §*, dis-pdr-vil’. ra. tlispourvowr, To DISRANK, diz-rank’. r. a. ie and renk.| To 
old Fr.) To deprive ; to unprovile, Burret. | degrade from his rank. Dict. ‘To put out of the 
nISPu PY ANCE®, dis-par-va'-finse. nm. s. (dis!) rank; to throw i #0 confusion, Dreker. 
ane jervecomece] Want of provisions. Spenser. DISREGARD §, dis-ré-gard’. ns. [dis and re- 
DISPU'TABLE. dis’-pd-ti-bl, or dis-pa/-ti-bl. a.|| gard.) Slight natice 5 neglect; contempt. Mason. 
Liable to contest; controvertible, Seut!r. Lawful), 7 DISREGARD, dis-ré-gard’. v. a. To slight; 
to be contested, Swift. Fond of disputation. Shak. | neglect; to contemn. Nprat. 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, W., Johnston, |; pIsk EGA/RDER®, dis-ré-gard’-dr. n.s. Une whe 
Mr. Smith, Perry, and Bailey, are for the seeond pro- slights or contemns a thing. Bole, 
iuueiation of this word; and Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares,, DISREGA'RDFUL, dis-ré-piird’-fil. a, Negligent 
Buchanan, and Entick, for the first; and this, not- || contemptuous. 
withstanding the majority of suffrages against it, is, in i DISREGA‘RDPULLY, dis-ré-gird'-fil-lé, ad. 
may opinion, decidedly most agrevay ite the best usage.||  Negligently ; contemptuously. 
ftwere undoubtedly to be wished that words of this!) DSRS TASH. dliz-rél’-Ish, 46, ns. [dis and relish | 


form preserved the accent of the vers to which they! ¥ ae : 
catimeall: but this correspondence we find entirely Rad taste; nauscousness. Milton, Dislike of the 
palate ; squeamishness. Jp. Hall. 


eet aside in lamentable, comparah!c, admirable, and | P53 # f IES. 
sonny others, with which disputable must certainly | Te DISRE LESH, diz-rél’-ish. rv. a. ‘To make nau- 


class Me. ea gives _ motes of ecceating this |) seous; to infect with an unpleasant taste. Milton. 
word; but, is placing the word with the accentoa)) "Po want a taste of; to dislike. Ailton, 
the it yale, liao nla ——- |DISREPUTABLES, diz-reyy'-tta-bl. a, Not ered- 
— ss : : | itetybe, . Watson. ; 
DISPUTA'CITY®, disepii-tits! O16. ms, Proseness,) DISREPUTA'TION, dis-rép-t-th’-shdin. a, s. Dis- 
pene BP dy cake 03. mn. «. A comrover | ine ag eee Baek Lem eeenee sa 
‘ = Sd . 7, &. \ =) nopUny. wH Lt 
tivt 3 an arguer; areasoner. Swnlys. | DISREPUTTE §, dis-ré-pute’. ns, [dis and e.] 
DESPUTANT, dis'- ‘dnt. a. Disputing; engaged | Ill character ; dishonour ; want of reputation. & he. 











in controversy. Ailton, Oh, J. | Te DISREPU'TE®, dis-ré-pate’, ra. To bring 
DISPUTA TION, dis-pa-th’-shdn. ne. ‘The skill! inte disgrace 5 to disregard. Mountagn. 
dragged ee Contro- || DISEESY ne ‘ §, re n. 5. ‘fais and re- 
versy 5 ancume st, Sidney. ij weet. “ivilitw ; Ww " . ‘ 
DISPUTA‘TIOUS, dis-pti-td’-shis, a. Inelined to | actin ah ab FB mogul, ee 
, te ° th . veep ae we ‘ . 
pis eS SEIS ike pir thei. 512. «. Disposed | nsmotayely "Sin TT. yh sage —— 
we caer i Sag ane Fp Bp. (aitens alt i DISRESPECTFUL, dis-ré-spéky-fal, a. Irreve- 
’ DISPUTE 4, dis-pute’. vr. fe, Lat} Fo, rents uncivil. 
ry Age vee Ug debate. yy 0 4 ity. DISRESPE! TT RULLY, dis-ré-spéke fi. ad. Ir- 
0 VTE, . na, To conter r, reverently ; uncivilly. ison, 
whether by words or action. Jfooker. ‘To partie To DISRO'BE §, diz-robe’, 435, v. a. [dis and role} 
to reason about. Dryden. To discuss ; to think || ‘Te tatlress 5 tO uncover 3 to sirip. Spenser. : 
on. Shakspeare, : _|) DISRO’ BER*, diz-ré-biir, a. a. One who strips off 
DISPUTE, dis-pite’. nv. «. Contest; controversy.) a varment. Gavion. 
Locke. ; | DISRUPTION, diz-rip-shin. 435. n. 5. — tio, 
DISPU'TRLESS, dis-piie’-Iés, a. Undispured 5 uit, as As he * of breeking —, p- Hall. 
controvertible, Dict. i} reach; rent; dilaceration. Woodward, 
DISPU’TER, dle-pl tte. n. 2. A controvertiat ; one | pIssATISE ACTION, dante FAK -shin-n. [i 
given to ent and opposition. Stillingfleet. | un satisfaction.) The state ing dissati ; 
DISPUTING, dleptinge m. Diapetaten} ale! discomtent. tion. . "= : 
.s AL Rx. oe dle-xwebl-d-t#-lch!-ahd li a gear 8 Sr ei nace dis-sht-is-fak’-ty-t- 
= 7 aN, w -f-ka -shon, a, 7.8. Inatility to give tent. 
nw. me That which disqualifies; that which makes || Bs ine oe shape §,  dis-sht-Is-fak/-tde-#. a. 
unfit, Spectator. H Tnahte to give content. 
To DISQUA'LIFY 6, dis-kwol'-4-4i. vr. a. [lis and, To DISSA’TISFY, dis-sit’-ls-f 1. vc. (dis and satis- 
quale) TT apes _ 3 | re rae va } fy To —- to displease. Collier. ‘T'o fail 
i smn . aie. Oo ive ol. > pPheTSee. ee 
_ ri ot claim by some positive restriction io! Tol ISSEATS, Beatie’. r. a. (dis and seut.] To 
‘ le; to except from any grant. Swi/l. ! tout ofa seat. Si speare. 
Te DISQU AUNTITY, dis-kweén’-té4é. i a, dis 7) DISSECT §, dis-sbkt’, 424. ra, [disseco, Lat, 
- = quantity Etat to diaiaich. et. OF To cut in onc It is o-* paty as anatomica 
pin cada ath - si a en reed a or o pst here — mon, To divide and examine 
Hon ; anxiety Tillotson. a coral i DISSECTION vite eik’-shin ns. The act of separ- 
DISQUVET, dis-kwl-@t. a, Unquiet ; uneasy 5 rest- i raking the parts of animal bodies ; anatomy. Addi - 
son, 


less. Shaks; yi ice examination, Granville. 
To DISQUIET, dis-kwh-4. roa. To disturb ; to| DISSE/‘CTOR®, dis-sék’-tdr. 2. s. One who dissects ; 
make wanes to harass. } 


penser. an anatomist. Greenhill. 

DISQUIETER, dis-kwh-@t-dr. 2. s. A distarber ; a| DISSE‘ISIN, dis-sé’-zin. ms. An unlawful dispos- 

harasser. Hammond. || sessing a man of his land, tenement, or other im- 
DISQUVETFUL®, dis-kwh-2--fal.o. Producing || _inovable or incorporeal right. Selden. 

wneasiness or vexation. Barrow. || To DISSE'IZE 4, dis-séze’. rv. a. [dissaiver, Fr.j To 
DISQUVETING®, dis-kwl'@t-ing. 1. *. cca] dispassess ; to deprive. Spenser. 

disturbance. Wisdom. DISSE'IZOR, dis-st’-20. 166. n. s. He that dispos- 
DISQUVETLY, dis-kwi-4-lé. ad. Without rest)! _ sesses another, Selden. 
i DISSE’MBLANCE®, dis-stm/-blanse. n. s. Want of 








vexa- 


t 
; 





anxiously ; uneasily. Shakepeare 
DISQUTETNESS, dis-kwi-et-nés. n.s. Uneasi-|) _ resemblance ; dissimilitude. Ostorm. 

ness; restlessness. Spencer. To DISSEMBLE$, dis-sim/-bl. rv. a. [dissimulo, 
DISQUIETOUS®, dis kw!-2t-is, a. Causing dis- || Lat.] ‘To hide under false appenranes 5 '9 pretend 

quiet. Mitton. || that not to be which really is- Hayward, ‘To pre- 
DISQUVETUDE, dis-kwi'-¢-thde. n.s. Uneasiness ; ! tend that to be which is not. speorr. 

anxiety 3 disturbance, Addison, | To DISSE/MBLE, dis-sém/-bl. v.n. To play the 
DISQUISI'TION, dis-kwe-zish’-Gin. m.¢. {elingreier- || hypocrite; to use false professions 5 to wheedle. Jer. 

et) | 
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DIS 


[b> 559.—Fite, far, Al, Fat j—mé, mat ;—pine, pla ;— 


DISSE’MBLER, dis-sém’-bidr. ns. A hypocrite; 
@ man who conceals his true disposition. Shak, One 
who pretends that not to be which really is. Beu-|) 

mont and Fletcher. One who feigns what he does 


not feel or think. Milton 


DISSE MBLING®, diecier bling. LSA isin Bacon, 
\| To DISSVMULE®, als- — -mule. v.a. To dissem- 


fallacious a 


DISSE’ MBLING cage, "ul, With! 


dissimulation ; i uypocriically: Bp Bp aeyler- 
To DISSE/MINA Es, dis-sém’--nite. vr. a. [dis-| 
— Tosca as sels to s0W ; to spread | 


piss way. 


fjammoned , 
ISSRMINATION, a n.s, Seat- 


es like seed ; sowing 





| DISSIMI'LITUDE, dis-sim-mil’-¢-thde. ns. Un- 


likeness ; want of resemblance, Hooker. “Copa 
ison by contraries. Jnstructions 


| DISSIMULA’TION §, Godot shite, ‘shén. a 5, [dis- 


simulatio, Lat.] The act of dissembling ; hypocrisy. 


ble. Sir 7". Elyot. O 


DIESSIPABLE, ip A a. Easily scattered ; 


liable to di 


Ta DUSSIPATED dis/-atepate. 91. 1.0. {disripones, 


Lat.) ‘To scatter every way ; to disperse. Bp. Tisy- 
lor. lke scatter the attention. Savege. ‘To spend 


or spreading. Brown. a fort ‘ondon. 
DISSEMINA’TOR, Goeden “Benker 02 ‘B21. n.s. He}! DISSIPA'TION, dis-sé-pd/-shin. ns. The act of 


DISSE'NSI 
ement; strife ; contention ; 


that scatters oh sower ; a spreader. Decay of ere 
dis 


1. Shak. 


Di 
DISS SENSIOUS, dis-stn’-shds, a. Desens to dis- 


quarrelsome 


cord 5 « Ascham. 

To DISSE'NT §, dis-sdnv’. ven, age 7 Lat] To 
disagree in opinion. Addison. differ; to be of | 
a contrary nature. Hooker. 'To differ from the es | 


"tablished church. Hudibras. 
DISSENT, dis-sént’. x. s. os 
br of difference of opinion 

ite quality. Ba 


pissenra SOUSA dis-sén-th’-ntis. a. ee 


able ; 


pissiNrany a db'sén-th-nd. a, Dissentaneous ; 


dis-séu’-shdw. n. 5. (disscnsto Lat.] 


ment; declara- | 
= Contrariety ’ 


dispersion. Bacon. 


The state of being dispersed. 
Scattered oe 


Sir 
DIsS0 CIABLE* air a re 


it to bite ship, Burton. 


T Di SSOCIATES, dis-s4/-shé-ite. v. a. [dissecio, 


‘T'o separate ; to disunite. Bovle. 


piss MA LON, 5 e-sb-shi-d! “shin, x. §. Separa- 


division, Howe: 


DISSO'LUBLE, he ilk: Coanbta at igen: 
tion by heat or moisture, Sir T. yeaa ei 
ny. The accent is invariably placed ov the first ssHlablo 


of this word, as it comes rom the Latin dissoludilis, 
which seems to confirm the observations on the word 
incomparable. Dissolvable is a compound of our own, 
and therefore retains the accent of the verb from which 
. Ls — ae —oe Acavemy, Disrutasie, and 


inconsistent. Milton 
DISSE’ NTER, dis-sén! ~ 98. .s. One that disa- DISSOL UbE LITY, dis-s6)-1h-bil’-#-1@. n. ¢. Liable- 


ape from an Gpinion. 


V. Mountagu. One who, | 


ness to suffer a disunion of parts. 


fale, 
hatever reasons, ress the communion of the ites DISSUOLUTES, dis'-st-ldte. a. dissolutus, Lat.] 


English church. Welteood 


= \NTIENT, dis-sén’-sbéut. a. Declaring «|| 
DISSE'NTING®, dis-sAnt'-Ing. n.s. Declaration of || 


difference of opinion. K. Charles. 
DISSE'NTIOUS*. See Dissexstous. 


Loose; wanton; unrestrained ; dissolved in pleas- 


ures; luxurions ; debauched, Sp 
| DUSSOLUTELY, div abitnel& od ad. Voosely ; in 


debauchery ; without restraint. Wisdom, 


[pis 'SSOLUT ENESS, div’-s6-Kite-nés. ns, Loose- 


laxity of manners 3 debauchery. Locke. 


To A neciete hh dis-sért’. v. a [disserto, Lat.) To! DISSOI AVTION, als-sd At'shin. 2: s. ‘The act of 


to dispute, Marri 


DISSERTATION, eebrai-dde. we, A Gell 
4 


COUTSe ; isition; a treatise. Broonee. 
DISSERTAT Re, dis 
discow rses or debates. 


mischiev 


DISSE/RV FiCEABLENESS, dle-sdr’-vis-A-bl-nés, || 


n.s. Inj und ; burt, Norris. 
id DISSE Tree. dis-st'-. 405. v.2. To unsettle 5 


unfix. More 
To » DISSE'VER §, dis-s@v'-dr. rv. a. [desseverer, old! 


i rig two; to break; to divide; to sue | 
pisseVEI ERANCE®, dis-sév'-#r-Anse, n, s. i 
DISSE VERING®, dis-s8v’-2r-Ing. n. s. Separation. | | 


ao pha n.s. One who} 


To DISSE'RVE §, dis-sérv ata 424. v. a. [deservir, old |! 
Fr.] To do injury to; to mischief; to hurt. Claren-' 


mn. . 
DISSER RVICE, dis-sir’-vis. n. s, Injury ; mischief. | 
DISSE’RVICEABLE, dis-sér’-vis-A-bl. a. Tnjurious ; | | 





— ing by heat or moisture. ‘The state of being 
I nee fied. The siate of melting away ; liquefaction, 
&. Destruction of any thing by separation of 
parts. South. "The substance formed by dissolving 
any body, Bacon. Death, Raleigh. fromnuction 
Hooker, Dweeach or ruin of any thing compacted 
or united, South, The act of king up an as- 
sembly. 23. Jonson. Looseness of manners ; laxity ; 
dissipation. Harmur 


D!IsSO‘'LVABLE, dliz-26! -vi-bl, a. Capable of dis- 


solution ; liable to be melted, More. 
To DISSOLVE 6, diz-2blv. 421. v. a. [dissolvo, Lat] 
To destroy the form of any thing by disuniting the 
Win with beat or moisture ; to melt; to liquefy. 
Woodseard. ‘To break ; to disunite in any manner. 
2 Pet, To toase ; to break the ties. Fiarfax. To 
separate persons "united, Shak. To break up as- 
semblies. Bacon, To solve; to clear, Daniel. To 
break an enchantment, Milfon. ‘To be relaxed by 
lensure. Drijden. 

DISSO’/LVE, diz-zdlv’. v. n. To be melted ; to 
be liquetied, Byron. To sink away; to fall to 
nothing. Slwk. ‘To melt away in pleasures. 


eo ee dis’ a n. 8, [dissideo, Lat.) | | DISSO’ LVENT, diz-24l-vent. a. Having the power 


disagreement. Dict. 
DISSIDENTS dis'-sb-ddat. a. Varying ; not agree-' 


pinks eeirras, dis'-sé-déntz, 2.8. A name applied 
to _— of the Lutheran, Calvinistick, and Greek 
n in Poland. Guthrie 


of dissolving or melting. Rey. 


i pee VENT, diz-2dl’ tan ns. That winch bow 


the power of disuniting the parts, Arbuthnot, 


DISSO'LVER, diz-24l-vir. nos. That whieh he 


the power of disolving. Arinthret, One who 
solves or clears a difficulty. Daniel. 


dD SSI'LIENCE§, dis-sil’ -yénse. 113. x. 8. [anie,; DISSO'LVIBLE, diz-26l-vé-bl. ¢. Liable to perish 


I — The act of starting asu 
DISSPLIENT, dis-sil'-yént. a. Starting asunder. 


DISSILI'TION, dis-sil-ish’-tun, w. s. Bursting i in two; | 


different ways. 


Boyle. 
DISSH MILA cls-sin’ lee. 68. = [eis and siaai- } 


.] Unlike ; hete yeous, DBeryle 
piss HILARITY, dis-alm-é-lar-d-té. 1. s. Unlike: ! 
ness ; dissimilitude. Cherne. 


comparison with, and illustration by, contraries, 


DISSUMILE®, dis-sim’¢-lé. 5. A dissimilitude ; a 1 


by dis-olution, [fvde, 


oer If this word and its ctymon must be written dissol- 


vible and guleible, and not dissoleable and soleable. te 

canse sefro and its compounds in Latin are of the third 
coujagation, and form their personal and temporal ver! 

ations by asenming é, there is no reason why rorelrabl« 
shoukl be written with @, as it stands in Johnson, whe, 
notwithstanding he writes dissofrible here with ans, 
set, in his explanation of the etymology of indicselee- 
ite, telle ve it ia formed from in, aud ditsulrodle with 


tad, Wy 
sue 


DIS 


< 


DIS 


—m, méve, nér, nd j—thbe, tb, ball ;—éil ;—pdiind j—thin, This, 


DISSONANCE $§, dis’-sd-ninse. n. s. [dissonans, 
Lat.] A mixture of harsh, unpleasing, unharmoni- 


ous sounds. M. 


fi . 
DISSONANCY®, dis'-sd-ndn-s?. n. s, Discord ; dis- 


ement. Bullokar 


DI'SSONANT, dil'-sb-nfint. a. Harsh ; unharmoni- 
Beaumont Incongruous ; disa- 


ous. and Fletcher, 
reing. Robinson, 


To DISSUA‘DE §, dis-swide’, 331. v. a. [dissuadeo, 
Lat.) To dehort; to divert by reason or importu- 
‘To represent any thing as unfit or 


nity. Shak. 
dangerous. Milton. 


DISSU A’DER, dis-swA'-dar. 98. n.s. He that dis- 


suades. Hudovt, 
DISSUA'SION, dis-swh'-zhin. 451. n. s. Urgeney 


of reason or importunily against any thing ; dehor- 


tation, Sendys 


DISSUA’SIVE, dixswA’-slv, 428. a, Debortatory ;, 
tending to divert or deter from any purpose. Con-, 


orene. 

DISSUA’SIVE, dis-swa’-siv. n.s. Dehortation ; ar- 
ffument employed to turn from any purpose. Gov- 
ernment of the Tongue. 

Ts a ee pcr Baie a. [dis and sun- 
der] ‘To sunder ; to rate. Chapman. 

T» DISS WEETEN® cilecom’y un v. a. [dis and 
sweeten.) To deprive of sweetness. Bp. Richard- 


som, 
DISSYLLA‘BICK®, dis-sil-ldb’-Ik. a, Consisting of 


two syllables. 

DISSY'LLABLE §, dis'-sil-li-bl. n. s. [d:eetAdaos-) 
A word of two syllables. Dryden, 

DISTAFF, dts’-taf. n. s, 
Sax.] The staff from which the flax is drawn in 
spinning. Sidney. It ts used as an emblem of the 
euale sox. Howell. 

DIST AFF-THISTLE, dis’ 
of thistle. 

To DISTA‘IN §, dis-thue’. v. a. [desigindre, old Fr.} 
‘To stain; to stain with an a itious colour, 
Dryden, To blot; to sully with infamy, Spenser, 

DISTANCE §, dis’-tanse. n-s. [distantia, Lat. Space, 
considered barely in length, between any two be- 
ingy. Locke. Remoteness in place. Addison. The 
space kept between two antagonists in fencing. 
Shak, nirariety ; opposition, Shak. A space 
marked on the course w horses run. L’ Estrange. 


Space of time. 2 Esdras. Remoteness in time | 


either past or future. Tillotson. Ideal disjunction ; 
mental separation, Locke. 
viour, Dryden. Retraction of kindness; reserve ; 
alienation. Milton. 


72 DISTANCE, dis’-tAinse. v.a, To place remotely ;| 


to throw off from the view. Dryden. ‘To leave be- 
hind ata race, Gay, 

DISTANT, dis‘-tAnt, a, Remote in place. Milton. 
Remote in time. Remote to a certain 1S 
Reserved 5 shy. Remote in nature ; uot allied. 
Government of the Tongue. Not obvious; not 
lain. Addison, 

DISTA‘STE §, dis-taste’, 1. s. [dis and taste] Aver- 
sion of the palate 5 disrelish. Lacon. 
easiness. 
Buren. 

To DIATA'STE, dis-thste’. va. To fill the mouth 
with nauseousness, or disrelish. Shak, To dislike; 
to loath. Shak. To offend; to diegust. Davies. ‘To 
vex ; lo exasperate ; to sour. Bacon. ‘To cormpt; 
to make distasteful. Shakspeare. 

DISTASTEFUL, dis-thste’-f fl. a. Nauscous to the 
palate ; disgusting, Glunrille, Offensive ; unpleas- 
mg. Davies. Malignant; malevolent. Shatspeare. 

DISTA'STEFULNESS®, dis-tiste’-fal-nés. on. «. 


Dislike. E. of Bristol to K. Jones I. Disagreea-| 


bleness. Whatlock, 

DISTA/STIVE®, dis-thse’-tiv. nm. s. That whieh oc- 
casions aversion. Whitlock, 

DISTE/MPER 4, dis-t@m/-par, a.s, (dis and emper.) 
A disproportionate mixture of parts, A disease; a 
leas: Seath. Want of due temperature. Ra- 
leigh. ~ axl constitution of the mind. Skak, Want 
of due Lalance betweca contraries. Buen Ui) hue 


lur, distares. [Dipcer, 


-+Af-this’-sl, n.s. A species | 


ect; distant beha- | 


Dislike; un- | 
Anger; alicuation of affection. | 


Waller. Disorder; uneasiness. Shik. [In paint- 
ing-] A term used, when colours are worked up 
|} with something besides mere water or oil. 

To DISTE/MPER, dis-t6m'-par. vr. a. To disease. 
Shak. ‘To disorder. Siwk. ‘To disturb; to ruffle. 
Dryden. To deprive of temper or moderation 

|) Dryden. To make disaffected, or malignant. Shek. 

|, DISTE MPERANCE®, dis-tény-pdr-duse. n. s, Dis- 

temperature. Mirror for Magistrates, Ob. T. 

|) DISTE/MPERATE, dis-tém'-par-ate, 91, a. Tm- 

| moderate. Raleigh, Diseased ; disordered. Whole 

‘| Dnty of Man. 

‘| DISTE MPERATURE, dis-t8m’-pair-f-shdre. n. s 

‘| Intemperateness ; excess of beat or coll, or other 
qualities. Shak, Violent wmuliionsness, Pertur 
bation of the mind. Shak. Confusion; commixture 
of contraricties. Shak. Indisposition ; slight illness, 

Brewer. 

To DISTE'ND$, dis-téad'. r.2, [distenio, Lat.] To 
stretch out in breadth. Wotton, 

DISTE/NSION®*, dis-tén'-shtin. ms. The act of 

stretching. Bp. Hall. ‘The state of things stretch- 


| mour of mind. A. Charies. Tumultuous disorder. 





ed. Biblioth, Bibl. 

DISTE'NT, dis-téot', pert. pass. Spread ; extended ; 
swollen. Spenser. 

DISTE/NT, dis-tént’. n.s. Breadth. Wotton. 


DISTENTION, dis-tén‘-shin. ». s. The act of 
swetching, Artuthnot. Breadth joereretion one 
‘otion. 


art from another j divarication, 
TE/RMINATE$*, dis-tér'-mé-ndte. a. [dister- 
minatus, Lat.] Divided ; separated by . Bp. 


Hall, 

DISTERMINA‘TION®, dis-tér-mé-na'-shin. n, +. 

Division ; separation. Hammond. 

To DISTE'R*, dis-tér’. v.a. [dis and terra, Lat.] To 

banish from a country, Howell. 

|| To DISTHRONIZE, dis-thréy-ulze. v. a. [desthro- 
| ner, old Fr. To dethrone. Spenser, 

| DISTICH, dis’-thk. 353. n.s. [distichon, Lat.] A 
'| _ couplet; a couple of lines, Camden. 

|| To DISTI'L S, dlsell, vn. [distillo, Lat.] To drop; 
to fall by drops. Deut. To flow gently and silent- 
ly. igh. To use a still; to practise the act of 
|| _ distillation, Shakspeare. 

To DISTYL, dis-til’. vr. a. To let fall in drops. Job. 
|| To force by fire through the vessels of distillation. 
To draw by distillation, Boyle. To dissolve or 
|} melt. Addison. 

DISTYVLLABLE?, dis-til'-l4-bl. a. Fit to be distilled. 


DISTILLA’TION, die-ti-18/-shiin Droppi 
STILLA’ N, dis-til-la’-shdn, n. s. ing, 
‘ouring out in drops, 4 


or falling in drops. 

which falls in The act of distilling by fire. 

| Newton, The substance drawn by the sull. Shak. 
| DIST LLATORY, dis-til’-la-tdr-@. 512. a. Belong- 

H eh distillation. Boyle. 

'DISTVLLER, dis-til'-lir. x». s. One who practises 
the art of distilling, Boyle. One who makes and 
sells pernicious and inflammatory spirits. 

DISTILLERY®, distil-le-ré. n.3. The art of distil- 
ling spirits. The place where the distiller exposes 
his spirits for sale 


| DISTULMENT, dis-til’-mént. n.s. That which is 


|| _ drawn by distillation, rnp eg 
| DISTINCT 4, dis-tingkt’. 408, a. [distinetus, Lat. 
Different ; not the same in number or kind. Stis 
ling fect. Different; separate. Clarendon. Clear; 
uncontused. Milton, Spotted; variegated. Milton. 
Marked owt; specified. Milton, 
To DISTYUNCT®, dis-tiugk’, v.a. To distinguish. 
Cheaneer, Ob T’. 
DISTUNCTION, dis-tingk’-shin. n. s. The act of 
|| discerning one as preferable to the other. Shak. 
|| Note of difference, Alp, Newcome. Honourable 
note of superiority, Shenstone, That by which 
oue han pi from another. oops Difference re- 
|| garded; preference or ct in comparison, - 
a Pd beanie of complex notions. Shak, i 
vision into different parts. den, Discrimina- 
tion. Jfvoker. Discernment; judgement. Bea 
‘aunt and Fletcher. 
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DISTINCTIVE, dis-tingk’-tiv. a. Eeaetice marks || of making a legal seizure. S; . A compal- 
distinction or a Pope. aes the power! sion, by which a man is assured to appear in court, 
to distinguish and di or to pay a debt, Cowel. ‘The thing seized by law. 

gy tel TIVELY, detngh ed, Particular- |; ie mnisery ; misfortune. 





not confusedly. Mirror for Magistrates. To DISTRE'SS, dis-trés’, va, To prosecute by law 

DISTINCTLY dei ve aul, Not confusedly.|| toaseizure. ‘Tio harass ; tomake miserable. Deut. 

Bacon, Viainly ; clearly. Dryden. DISTRE/SSEDNESS®, dis-trés's€d-nés. 2. . The 
DIBTINCTNESS, d-daghcls w. ». Nice obser-|| - sate of heing distenced. Roar 


vation of the Tain ween different things. || DISTRE/SSFUL, dls-trés’-f@l. a. esoniige 2 ant 
Rey. Such separation of things as makes them|| trouble, Shok. Attended with 
y to be separately observed Phat Warton. DISTRESSFULLY*, dis-trés’- Fate ind, a. a mis- 
To “DISTT <CURSH, dis-thn gris. 340. r.a.\|  erable-manner. Johnson. 
7 Lat.] To note by the Siversiny of things. | DISTRE'SSING®*, cis-trés'-sing. a. Harassing ; af 
To separate by some mark of honour or | Seting. Ash. 

vine att Deedes. To divide by pol To DISTRVBUTE }, dis-trib’-tne. v. a. [distribuo, 
of diversity. Burnet. To know ove from another | iat Ad cite amongst more than two; to deal 
by any note of difference. Shak. To discern criti-| 
cally 5 to judge. Shak, To constitute difference ; DISTR BUT ER, se: d-tir, ns. One who 

So. Spaclaceie. Locke. To make known or emi-|) deals out any thing. 
DISTRIBU’TION, dis-trd-ini’-shiin, n.s. The act of 

TT. ‘DISTUNGUISH, dis-ting’-gwish. v.n. To make. dealing out to others ; Bac nsation. Bacon, Act 
distinet hild, of giving in charity. 

DISTY NGUISHABLE, te “ish-fi-bl. a, Ca- || DISTRYBUTIVE, Taecuty’ ‘ateliv. a. That which is 
pable of beng neene. idton. Worthy of | employed in assigning to others their portions ; that 
note which allots to cach his claim, & T. Blyet 

DISTINGUISHED. is f-ing! gwisht. 359. Lael That which essigns the various sina a gen- 
Eminent ; transcendent ; extraordinary. Rovers. || eral term. Mede 

DISTINGUISHER, dis-Uing’ -gwish-dr. Ht. 8. wt je, DISTRIBUTIV ‘ELY. dis-uib' Pegg oe ad. By dis- 
dicious observer ; one that accurately discerns one | tribution. Singly ; particularly. Hooker. 
thing from another. Dryden. He that separates | DISTRI’ ‘BUTIVENES SS*, dis-irib’-d-ah-nés. nr. s. 
one thing from smother by marks of diversity. Desire of distributing. Fell. 

Brown. || DISTRICT, dis’-trtkt. n. s. [districtus, Lat.] The 

DIST NGUISHINGLY, a oe ing-Ié ad.'| circuit or territory within which a man may be 
With distinction compelled to appearance. Cowel, Circuit of au- 

DISTUNGUISHMENT, NT, dls-ting’- gwish-n@nt. m.s.)| thority ; Province. Addison. Region; country ; 
Distinction ; observation of difference. Shakspeare. | territory, Blackmore 

To ae dahl dis-¥-l. v0. [dis ancl title.) To| DISTRI CTION, ae ee n.s. Sudden dis- 
deprive of right. 2. Jonson. i attr Collier. 

To DISTORT, diseibet. r.4. [distortus, Lat.] To|| To DISTRU’s Th dis-trfist’. v. a. [dis and trust.] 
writhe ; to twist; to deform by irregular motions.|) To regard wifh @iffidence ; not to trust. Wisdom. 
Srift. To put out of the true direction or posture. Nigga rag ST, dis-trfist’. n.s. Diseredit ; lossof credit. 
—— To wrest from the true meaning. Peu- Milter, Suspicion; want of faith ; want of confi- 

| dence in another, 


den. 
DISTORTS, dis-téet'. a. Distorted. Spenser. (Peper ‘'STFUL, dis-trist'-fMl. a, Apt to distrust ; 











DISTORTION, dls-tir-shiin. n. 4. Irregular motion | suspicions. Beoumont and Fletcher. peer 
by which the face is writhed, or the parts disorder- || diffideat. cate. Diffident of himself ; modest 
< Prior, A wresting from the tue meaning. ; i limorons. Pox. 
wr Wren DISTRUSTFULL ¥ Geartet fi-ld. ad. In a dis- 
To DISTRA‘CT$, distrakv’. ,0. part. pass. dis-. trustful manner. 
tructeal ; anciently, distramght. distractns, Lat.) 'To | DISTRUSTFU NESS” dis-trist’-fdl-nds. on. s. 
pull different ways atonce. Brown, T o separate ; 3} Want of confidence. Kuight. 
to divide, Shak. To turn from a single direction | DISTRU'STING* edad -ing. n.s. Want of con- 
towards various points. Sexi. To fill the md: fidence, Bo, Tay 
with contrary considerations ; to perplex 5 ; to con- || DISTRUST eae “Betta -lés, a. Without sus 
found. Spenser. ‘To make mad, Caerigs 2 re. { icion or distrust. Shenstone. 
DISTRA‘CT®, dis-traku. part. a, Mad. Drayton. rT DISTUNE®, dis-tlme’. ra. a poe Bae ene.) To 
DISTRA'CTEDLY, dis-trak/-14d-lé. a Madly ;\| disorder; to uniune, Sir H1. 


feantickly. Shakspeere. To DISTU'RBS, dis-tirb’. e. a. Fick: low Lat.] 
DISTRA‘CTEDN SSS, dis-trak’-téd-nés.n.s. Mad-') ‘To pores 3 to ceqeiet to deprive of tran ser 
ness. Bp. Hall. | Col To confound. ‘To interrupt; to 


DISTRA'CTER®, — is ns. That which To urn off from any direction. Ailton. 

draws aside, or or perplexes | DISTURB, dis-téirb. ns, Confusion ; tumultary 
DISTRACTION near ty n.s. Tendency to}, emotion, Milton. 

different parts; separation, Shak, Confusion; DISTURBANCE, dis-tdr’shnse, n., Perplexity ; 


state in which the attention is called different . interruption of a seuled state. Lorke, Coufusion ; 
ways. 1 Corinthians. Perturbation of mind.|| disorder of thoughts, Worts. Tumult ; violation 
Brown. Madness. Shak. Disturbance; discord;') of peace. Milton. 


difference of sentiments, Clarendon, | DISTURBER, dis-tir'-bar. ».s. A violator of 
simi A! pe dis-trik’iv. a. Causing perplexi- |! peace ; he that causes tumults and publick disor- 
| ders. Hooker, He that injures a. Shoko 3 he 


Bp. 
Ts YEP RA! iN §, dis-trine’. v.a. [destraindrr, Fr.]| | that causes perturbation of mind 
To seize ; to lay hold on as an indemnification for | To DISTU'RN, dis-trn’. v. a. fale end turn. urn | To 


a debt, Shakspeare. ‘To rend ; to tear. Spenser. || turn off; to turn aside. Daniel. 
ie! — IN, dis-trhne’. v.n. To wake seizure. | DIsU NIFORM, mg lag a. [dis and mni- 
Not uni 
Dist AINER, dis-tra’-ndir. 98. 2. s. He that seizes. | D SU’ ONION diet dis-th’ ae ns, © dis and wetien.] Sep- 
DISTRAINT, dis-tranv’. n. *. Seizure. Dict. \ aration ; digjunction. Glanville. Breach of concord. 
DISTRA'U GUT Oh tangle part. a, Distracted. | Some curious inspector may, perhaps, wonder why I 


Camden have di di 
given dimenion, diense, &c. the pure s,and not the 
To » DISTREA MS, dis-strédnv’. ron. To Pow. Shen- t, eioce [ have laid it down as a general rule, undor the 
(}  Peepasitive particle dis, that the + immediately before 
DISTRESS, dstels!. roe. ee steesee, Fe] The act | the areent, when a vowel begins the next syllable, is 
at 


DIU 

















alway flat; but it must be remembered, that long x in | 
theso words ts not a pure vowel, 8; aot that [ think the | 
z,in this case, would be palpably wrong; for, though 
tong « may be called a semi-consonant, it is eulticiently 
socal to make the », or t, sound, in these words, perfect- 
iy tndifferent.—See Dis. A. 





To separate; to divide. Pop. ‘I'o part friends or 


allies, 

To DISUNI'TE, dis-ienhe’. en. To fall asunder ; to 
become separate. South. 

DISUNITER®, dis-tenl-rir, ns. The person or | 
cause that breaks concord. Johnson. 

DISU'NITY, dis-’-né-t8. wos. A state of actual | 
separation, More. 

DISU'SAGE, dis-l’-zdje. GO. ns. [desusuee, old | 
Fr.] The gradual cessation of use or custom, 
Looker. 

DISU'SE §, dis-tse’. 437. m. «. [dis and usr.) Cessa- 
tion of use; desuctude. Addtven. Cessation of | 








custom. Arbudhnoet. 

To DISU'SE, dis-tize’. .a. To cease to make use | 
of, Dryden, To disaccustom. Dunne, | 

DISVALUA'TION, diz-vil-d-a’-shin. a. s. Dis-} 
grace ; «itninution of reputation, Bacon. 

To DISVA'LUES. diz-vAl-. r. a. (ois and value.) | 
Toundervalue. Shakspeare. 

DISVA‘LUE®, diz-vAl’-d. ns. Disregard ; disgrace. . 
B. Jonson. 

Te DISVE'LOPE, dis-vél’-fip. vu. [developer Pr] 
To uncover. To display. Bier 


To DISVOUCH, dis-vétish’. v. u. [dis and vouch.) | 


To destroy the credit of; to contradict. Nhakspeare, 
To DISWA'RN®, dis-wam'. v. a, 5G amd worn.) 
To direct by previous notice, 1. Keeper Williams. 


DISWI'TTED, dis-wit'-téd. a. [dis and wit.) Mad ; | 


distracted, Drayton, Ob. J. | 
To DISWO'NT®, dis-wiint’, ra, | and wont.) | 


To py of accustomed usage. Bp, Hail. 


DISWORSHID*, dis-war-ship. ngs. [dis and wor- | 
ship.) Cause of disgrace. trie i 


DIT, dh. n. s.[dicht, Dutch. A’ ; Aapoem; a) 
tune, Spenser. Ob, J. j ' 
To DIT §*, dit. r. a. [5ytran, Sax.] To close up. | 


More. 

DITA‘TION, dé-td'-shdn. n. 5. [ditetus, Lat.) The i 
act of enriching. Bp. Hall. ' 

DITCH §, ditsh. x. s, [dr1e, aa | A trench cut in the | 
ground usually between fields. Arbuthnot, Any. 

long, nerrow receptacle of water. Bacon. ‘The | 

moat with which a fortress is surrounded. Atnoiles, | 

Ditch is used, in composition, of any thing worth- | 

less, or thrown away into ditches, Shakspeare. | 

To DITCH, dish. v. x. To make a diteh, Sieift, | 

To DITCHS, ditsh. vr. a. Tosurround with a ditch or | 
moat. Barre. 

DITCH-DELIVERED dish -dé-Mv rd. 2. Brought 
forth ina ditch. Shakspeare. 

DUTCHER, ditsh’-fr, ns. One who digs ditches. 
Shakspeare. 

DI'THYRAMEB §*, dith'-¢é-am. nos. [dithyrambue, 
Lat.) A song in honour of Bacchus, Bentley. 

DITHYRA’ 
in honour of Baechus, Roscommon. Any poem 
written with wildness and enthusiasm. Waist. 

DITHYRA‘MBICK, dith-&rain’-bik. o. Wild ; en- 
thusiastick, Corley. ; 

ase dish’-@n. nes, [ditie, Lot.) Dominion, 
Drelyn. 

DITTA’NDER, dit-t4n'’-diy. nos. The same with 


rerort. | 
pE-PTANY, divtt-nd. n.s. (dictamme, Lat.) Ant) 


herb. Miller. 
DUTTIED, dtt’-tid. 282. a. Sung ; adapted to musick, | 
DUTTO*, did, ad. [detto, al.] A word, in the 

accounts of tradesmen, signifying the same. 
DEITTY §, div'd. ns. {dic it, Dutch.] A poem to be 


' 


Hooker. " 


sung; a tm ¢ 
DIURE'TICK, di-d-rét‘-ik. a. [rovp§rixos.] Having! 


the power to provoke urine. Foun. } 


DIURE’TICK, di-derét-ik. 2, s. Dinags tliat promote | 


urine. Arlidhmne. 
a] 


—nd, move, née, pdt ;—tdhe, mb, ball AN ;—pdlind;—tin, THis 
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DIURNAL §, dldr-nAl. 116.0, [divemns, Lat] Re- 
lating to the day. Brown, Coustiuting the diy. 

| Prio. Daily; quotidian. Milton. 

| DIURNAL, ddr’-ndl. aos. A journal ; a day-bonk:. 


Totler. 


a LDIU'RNALIST®, dhar-ndblst. nos. A: journals 
To DISUNI'TES$, dis-b-nhte’. vr, c. (dis and urrite.] |! 


' Bp. Hall, 

DIU/RNALLY, di-dr-nal-l, ad, Daily; every ois 
| Tutler. 

'DIUTUERNAL OS, dh-d-tdir'mal, a. [edisctervees. Lav | 

| Lasting ; of long continuance. Milton. 

DIUTURNITY, di-titdr-né-e. n. s. Length of do- 
ration, Bron. 

DIVAN, dé-van’, 124. 2.8. (An Arabick or Turks! 
word.) The council of the Oriental princes. Ans 

} vouncl assembled: used commonly ina sense © 
dislike. Milton. 

To DIVA‘'RICATE 4, dbvar'-d-kitve, 125. 6. 2. vii 

| warieatus, 1at.] To be parted into two; to strivl 

Woodward. 

'To DIVA'RICATE, dbvir'-@-kate. rv. a. Todivice 

| inte two. Grew. 

| DIVARICA‘TION, di-var+-ki’-shtin, nue. Parition 

| into two, Ray, Division of opinions, Brow». 
Extension, Rymer, 

To DIVES, dive. von. {Srppan, Sax.] To sink vol- 
untarily under water. Bocon. To go umler water 
in search of any thing. Relnigh. To go deep inw 
any question, doctrine, or science, Daries, ‘lo 
immerge into any business or condition, Shu - 
speare. To depart from observation ; to sink, S/iai- 


spearr, 
To DIVE. dive, ra, To explore by diving, Deniuem, 
To DIVE'L, dé-vAl. rr, , fuisrello Lat] To pull; ) 
separate ; to sever. Breen. 
To DIVE LLICATE®, dé-val'-lé-kate. v. a, [refliro, 
cep Ai pull ; to tear. 
/ DIVER, di-var. 2, «, One that sinks voluntarily ty 
der water. Pope. One that goes under water in 
search of treasure, Woodward. He that enters 
| deep into knowledge or study. WWotten. A wate: 
| fel a didapper, Raw, 
DI'VERB*, div’-#rb. 2, s, [direrbium, Lat.] A prov- 
erh. Burton. 
To DIVE'RGE §, dé-vérje’. 124. v.n. [divergo, Lat] 
| To tend various ways trom one point. Newton. 
! DIVE’RGENCES®, dé-vér'-jénse, n. s, Tendency 10 
‘various parts from one point. Wallis, 
| DIVE/RGENT, dé-vér'jént. 124. a. Tending to va- 
rious paris from one point. 
DI'VERSS. di'-vérz. a, (dirersus, Lat.) Several : 
sundry, WWhitgift. 
DIVERS-COLOURED*, di'-vérz-kal’-ldrd. @. Hav- 
ing various colours, Shakspeare. 4 
/DIVERSE, di’-vérse. a, Different from another 
Davriei, Different from itself; various ; multform 
B. Jenson, Vn differe’® directions, Phillips, 
/DIVERSELY ¢, dl -vérs-lé. ad. In different ways ; 
variously. 
To DIVE'RSES, dé-véese’. ron. To twrn aside, 
| Spenser. Ob. T. 


“DIVERSIFICATION, dé-véir-sd-f0-kA'-shdin. on. 0. 





ICK, dith-¢-rfan'-bik. 2.4. A song]) ‘The act of changug forins or qualities. Bowl: 


Variation ; variegution. Abp. Hort. Variety of 
} forms: chauge: alteration, / Tale. 

To DIVERSIFY, dé-vér'-s#-f 1, rv. a. To make dif- 
ferent from another. Locke. To make different 

from itself; to vary; to vanegate. Sidney, 
DIVERSION, dé-vér-shdn. 124. m2, The act of 

turning any thing off from its course. Bacon. The 

cause by which any thing is turned from its course 
| Dewiam. Sport; something that unbends the mind 
| bv turning at off fram care. Waller, [In war] 
| ‘The act of drawing the enemy off from some de- 
| sign by threatening or attacking a distant part, 
DIVERSITY, dé-vér'-s0-10, 2. 9. Difference 5 dis 
similitude ; unlikeness. DJoeker, Variety. Hooker. 
Distinet being + not idemity, Locke, Variegation, 
apy. 
\DIVERSLY, dl’-vérs-ié. ad, Tn different ways ; 
gy ssa variously. Ffeeter, In different di- 
rections: lo different points. Pop. 

MS 
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To DIVERT$§, papa 124. v. a. ggg he y Lat] 


To turn off from any direction. 

to from a different part. Davies. To sibdveor 3 the 

mind. Milton. To age to exhilarate. Swift. 

To subvert ; to destroy. Shakspeare. 
DIVERTER, db-vér’-tdr, n.s. Any thing that di- 


Walton. 
DIVERTICLE®, dé-vér'-té-ki. ns. A turning 5 a 


To  DIVERTISES, dé-vér’-tiz. v. a. ae ivertiser,, FrJ| 


To please ; to exhilarate, Dryden. Little used. 


Dr. Johnson seems to have accented this word on the 
syllable, in compliance with the verb perigee 
which is exactly of tho same form, and therefore, 
thought, ought to be accented in the same manner. angi be 
by muking divertise conform in accentuation to adver- 
, we make the general rule stoop to the exception, 
rather than the exception to the general rule, For, in 
all verba of three or more syllables, where the termina- 
tion ise is only the verbal formation, and does not be- 
long to the root, we never find the accent on it; as, 
criticise, senereles, epitomises, &c.—See ADVERTISE- 
MENT. : 


DIVE/RTISEMENT, dé-vér'-dlz-mént. n.s. Diver- 
sion 5 bess. apl pleasure. 
Gove 

DIVERTIVE, abe he a. Recreative ; amusive ; | 
exhilarati 

To DIVEST, de dia, 124. v. a, [devestir, Fr.] To 

Denham. 


to make nak 
bivest 1 bp nerd dover'asbire. n, s. The act of put-| 


DIVEDABLE, » det deb. a. Separate ; dilterent.’ 


Shakspeare. 
DIVIDANT, ogy a. Different; separate. 


mpi DE$ OP tie! 124. v, a. [divido, Lat.] hie 
part one w “ sae Seas piece. 1 Kings. To 
separate ; to apart, by standing as a ition 
is sodomy Gel. ‘0 disunite rs] meee St. 
Lake. te edie to give in shares. Shak. 
musick.] To visions. Sj 


To DIVI'DE, d ‘ie. vn. To part 5 to sunder. 


$ 


Milton. To eek ar. Tobe 
of different land. 
DIVIDEDLY®, renters ad. , Separately, 


DIVIDEND, div'-&-dénd. n. s. A share ; the part al- 
Jotted in division. Decay of Piety. S eanen arithnnetick,] 
Dividend is the number given to arted or di- 
vided. Cocker. 

DIVI'‘DER, dé-vi'-dir. 98. n. s. That which primey 
thing inte pieces. Digby. A distributer ; he wh 
r a to each his share. Luke. A alte 


re aioe ot kind of compasses. 
Divi ‘bing dé-vi'-ding. n. s. aration. a 


brews, 
pid | BUAL, aa dé-vidl'-jh-dl. 293, 376. 


DIVIN: ATION, dlv-&-nd’-shain. 550. n. s. [divinatio, 

fate A prediction or foretelling of future things. |! 
One ectural presage or 

DIVINATOR ——— ne Ons whe pro- 
fesses divination. B 
DIVI'NATORY*, Ca “elu -b-ttr-2. a. Professing div- 
ination, Biblioth 

DIVI'NE$, dé-vine’. 134. a. oo ‘inus, Lat.) Partak- 
ing of the nature of God. Dryden, Proceeding 
from —s _ Hooker. Excelent in a — de- | 


1; divining. 





Presa 
DEVINE, dhs VINE, Ghvlue’. ao A winter of the G Gospel; a " DIV vU't GER, devil jar. 98 


priest; a cl a Bacon, A man skill 


vinily ; 


n, Denham. 
7, DINE, vine!. va. To deify. Spenser. 
To DIVINE, dé-vine’. v. a. To foretell. Shakspeare. 


A musical composition. | 


DIVI/NENESS dé-vine’-nds. n.s. Divinity; partici- 
age of the aon meee Grew. Excellence in 


DIVINER ah ‘ae “9. n.#. One that professes 


divination. ecturer; guesser. Locke. 
DI VINERESS, ae eR ‘A. prophetess. 


DIVI'NIFIED®, dé-vin/-¢-fide. a. Participating of 
the divine nature. Parthene 
DIVINITY, dé-vin’-0-1é, 511, 2. «. [divinitas, Lat.] 
Participation of the nature and excellence of ons 
an) 3 godhead. Milton. God; the art 
| mgs Being; the Cause of causes. am 


Prise, Celestial being. Cl 
entat divine i —T Glin To 


DIVISINLES de dé-viz!-6-bl. 124. a. [divisihilis, 
Capable of being divided into parts. Bentley 

DIVISIBI'LITY, Yeclb-vis-b-bIV 48. nS. The quality 
=! paras division or separation of parts. G 


DIVISIBLENESS, dé-viz'--bl-nés, ns. Divisibili- 


DIV’ SION, dé-vizh'-an. 2.2. [divisio, Lat. sbeact 
of foe ok an thin into pee. Shak, 
: ivi = by which @ aay 
thing is ke a tion, ic wl 
sparse \ wo til Le Addisent, Dhemion sd j dis- 
; difference. John. Parts into which a dis- 
ene is distributed. Locke. A variation of melo- 
a upon some given fundamental harmony. Shak. 
stiuction, Exodus, [In arithmetick.] The sep- 
aration or parting of any number or quantity given, 
into an assigned. Cotker. Subslivision ; 
distinction of the general into species. Shi 
DINFEHSER mm vial arden n. s. One who di- 


Sheldon. 
Divi USIVE®. dé-vi'-slv. oy Forming division or dis- 
tribution, Mede. Creating division or discord. 


Burnet 

DIVI'SOR, . 166, n. 8. (divisor, tant 

which the dividend is divided. 

DIVORC ‘, - 124. n.s. [divortium, Lat.] 
The legal separation of husband and wife. Ayliffe. 

nw disunion. King Charles, The sen- 

tence by which Ry marriage is <—— The 
cause of an separation. 

To DIVO’ ROR debece” ra. To te a hus- 
band or wife from the other, St. hee. To 
force asunder; to separate by violence. Hooker. 
To separate from another, Shak, To take away; 


| DIVORCESENT, dé-vorse/-méat. n. &. Divorce. 


Mart 

DIVORCER, dé-vor'-sir, x. s. The person or cause 
which produces divorce or separation. Drianmond. 
One o called divorcers ; of which Milton 
was deemed the father. Pavitt. 

DIVO/RSIVES, dé-vér’-siv, a. Having power to di- 


vorce 











Milton 
prediction, Shak.|| To DIVU'T GATES, dé-vil-gite. v.a, t [dicwige, 


Lat.) —— that which is secret. 
piv, Ate, de-vail'-gite. a. Publideeds made 


DIVULGATION® ity -ga'-shin. nos. A  pub- 
lishing abroad. all. 

To DIVU'LGE6, “ite va. i, Cents Tie To 
publish; to reveal to the world er. 
claim ; to declare by a pores act, Milton 

. 1.8. A or 


piv’ ALSION: ab-vat rshiin. me jfiivutsi, Lat] 
nen ak away; laceration. 
IVU'LSIVES, de da-val-tv, a, Facto t power to tear 


To DIVENE, dé-vine’. v. n. To utter prognostica- | TD DI'ZEN, dan. cape v.a. To dress; to deck; 


tion, Shak, a feel ges. Shak. To conjec- | 


DIVINELY, a Stevie Me ‘ad. By the ageney or int 
ence of God. Locke. E xeellently in the supreme | 


te rig ont, "Beaumont and Fletcher. 
To ZZ, diz. via. Bert, Sax.) To astonish; to 
oi to make giddy or dizzy in the head. Gey- 


degree. Milton. In a mavuer noting a deity. Ad-| ‘br VZZARD, diz’-zid, n.s, A blockhead; a fool. 


dison. 


oOS 
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DI'ZZINESS, diz'-zé-nés. n.s. Giddiness; whirl in 
the head. W Mowntague. 
DI'ZZY $, diz'-z26. a. [Dipt, d1 
vertiginous. Milton. Causing giddiness. 
Giddy 5 thoughtless, Milton. Rotatory ; whirling. 


OM SON . 

To DI'ZZY, diz'-zé. v.a. To whirl round ; to make 

giddy, Stak. < } 
To DOS$, dd. 164. v.a. Thou dost, he doth or does ; | 
preter. did ; part. pass, done. (Son, Sax.] ‘To prac- 
tise or act any thing, or bad, Psalms. To! 
perform ; to achieve. jel. To execute ; to dis- | 
charge. Shak. ‘To cause. Spenser, ‘To transact. 
Acts. To produce any effect to another, Shak. 
To have recourse to; to practise as the last effort. 
Jer, To perform for the benefit or hurt of another. | 
Sam, To exert ; to put forth, 2 Tim. To man- 
age by way of intercourse or dealing. Boyle. ‘T'o 
gain; to effect by influence. Shak, To make 
any thing what it is not, Shak. ‘To finish; to end. 
Shak. To conclude; toseule. Prior. To yt. : 
Shak.—The phrase, what fo po with, signifies Bad | 
to bestow; what use to make of; what course to 
take; how to employ; which way to get rid of. | 
Tillotson 


ty, Sax.] Giddy; 
rey, Sax.) Giddy 5) 





To DO, ddd. v. n. To act or behave in any manner, 
well or ill, 2 Kings. To make an end; to con-| 
clude. S; To cease to be concerned with. | 
Salt . To fare; to be, with regard to sick- | 
ness or health. 2 Sum. To su 3 to fulfil a} 

. Verstegan. To deal with. Bacon. To po! 
1s used for any verb, to save the repetition of | 
the word: as, I shall come, but, if 1 do not, go! 


away; that is,if I come not. Stdney. Do isa word! 


of vehement command, or earnest request : as, Help | 


me, do; Make haste, do, Dryden. To wo is put 
before verbs sometimes expletively =: as, I do love, 
orl love; I did love, or T loved. Bacon. Some- 
times emphatically : as, 1 do hate him, but will not 
wrong him. Shak. Sometimes by way of opposi- 
ih as, I spaticel oe iP ile him now, 

metimes emphatically, by way of slrong negatton ; 
as, Ido not know sag dy Sometimes, jor the 
purpose of interrogation : as, Do you not remember | 
me! 


DO*. ns. See Dor, and Ano. 
DO-LITTLE*, dde’-lit-l. ns. [do and little.) A} 
tern of contempt for him who professes much, and 
rforms litde. Bp. Richardson. 
7h DOAT. ron. See Jo Dore. 
DO'CIBLE §, dds’-¢-bl, 405, a, [docilis, Lat.] Trac- 
table ; docile; easy to be taught. Milton. 
DOCIBI'LITY®, dés-&-bil’-2-1é. n.s. Readiness to 
learn. Bullokar. 
DO'CIBLENESS, dés'-¢-bl-nés. n. s. Teachableness. 
Walton. 
DO'CILE §, dés‘-sil, 140. a. [docilis, Lat.] Teacha- 
ble ; easily instructed. Ellis. 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nores, Mr. Scott, Mr. Smith 
Ir. Perry, make tho first syllable of this word short, 
and Buchanan only makes it long —See Inpocice. WY. 
DOCILITY, do-sil’-¢-1é, n, s, Aptness to be taught; | 
readiness to learn. Fotherhy. 
gaye dbk. u.s, [bocee, Sax.] A plant; a weed. 


Mil . 

DOCK, dék. 2, s. [dok, Goth.] A place where water 
is let in or out at pleasure, where ships are built or | 
laid up. Howell. ‘ 





DOCK-YARD*, dék’-yard, »». A place or yard), 


where ships are built, and naval stures reposited, | 
Bosicell, j 

DOCK $, dbk. a.*. The stump of the tail which re- | 
mains after docking. ‘The solid part of the tail. | 
Cire, 

To DOCK, ddk. r.c. To cut off a tail. To cut any 
thing short, Swift. To cut off a reckoning ; to} 
cutoff an entail, "To lay the ship in a dock, 

DOCKET §, doék’-it, 99. 2,8, A direction tied upon | 

oods; a summary of a larger writing. Dict. 

T% DOCKET*, dbk’-it. roa. To mark the contents 


or titles of rs onthe back of them. Ld. Ches- || 
ra » To DOFF, Af. rv. a. inom do off.) To put off dress, 


fe re dd, 


| pODECATE: 


and |) 





DOF 


DOCTOR §, dok’-tér. 166, n.s. [dector, Lat.] One 
that has taken the highest degree in the faculues of 
divinity, law, lisse, or musick. Acts, v¥. A man 
skilled in any protussion, Denham, A physician. 
Shukspeare. ~ Any able or Jearncd man. Dighy. 

Te DOCTOR, dék’-tar. rv. a. To physick ; to cure- 

DO'CTORAL, dék’-t6-ril. a. Relating to the degree 
of a doctor. Bp. King. 

DO'CTORALLY, dék'-t6-ral-lé. ad. In manner of a 
doctor, Hakewill, 

DO'CTORATE®, dbk’/-t4-rate, 2. s. The degree of 
a doctor. Frrd, 

To DOCTORATES, dék'-t6-rAte. v.a. To make a 
doctor. Wirrton, 

DO'CTORESS*, dék/-té-rés, nos. She who pre 
fesses the skill of a doctor, Whitlock. 

DO/CTORLY®, dok’-tir-lé. a. Like a learned man. 
Bp. Hall. 

DOCTORS-COMMONS®*, — dok'-tdrz-kdm‘-mdnz 
nos. The college ‘of civilians, residing in the city 
of Lomlon, Bp. Barlow, 

DOCTORSHIP, dbk'-tar-ship, nos. ‘The rank of a 
doctor. Clarendon. 

DO'CTRINAL, dbk'-tré-nal. a, [doetring, Lat.] Con- 
taining doctrine, or something pedexer' taughi 
South, Pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 
Hooker. : 

DOCTRINAL. dok'-tré-nil, n, s. Something that is 

of doctrine. Sir 7’. Ely. 

DO'CTRINALLY, d6ék’-tré-ndl-€. ad. In the form 

| __ af doctrine 5 positively. Milton. 

| DOCTRINE, ddk’-trin, 140. n, s. The principles or 
| positions of wuy sect or master, FJooker. re act 
of teaching. ‘Mark. iv. 

DOCUMENT §, dék/-t-méant. a. 8. ([doctementiem 
Lat.] Precept; instruction ; direction. Baron, Pre- 
cept, in an ill sense. Harrey. A written evidence ; 
a record, 

To DOCUMENT®, dék’-t-inént, vr. 2. To teach 3 to 
direct. Dryden, 

DOCUME'NTAL®*, ddk-t-mén’-t4l. a. Belonging to 
instruction, More, 

DOCUME/NTARY*, dék-t-ménv’-a-ré, a, Pertain- 
ing to written evidence in Jaw. 

DO'DDER ¢, déd‘-dér. 98, n.s. [touteren, Duteh.] 
A plant, Hill, : 

DO'DDERED, déd’-diard. «. Overgrown with dod- 
der. Dryden, 

DODE'CAGON, dé~«lék'-A-gbn. nos. [dwdexa and 

vwvia.) A figure of twelve sides, 

DODECATHEDRON®, ddé-kb’-b-drin. ons 
[éwéeca and gpa.) [In geometry.] One of the 
regular bodies, comprehended under twelve equal 
sides, each whereof is a pentagon. Chambers, 


‘| DODECATEMO’RION, dd-dé-kat--ind!-18-On. ns 


cov.] The twelfih part, Creech. 
MORY®, dd-dé-ka-tém’'-d-ré. mis. A 
lied to each of the 
Burton. 


denomination sometimes app 
twelve signs of the zodiack. 

To DODGE §, dédje. v.n. ipeeess y corrupted from 
dog.] To use erafi; to deal with tergiversation. 
Hale. To shift place as another approaches. Milton. 
To play fast and loose, Addison. : . 

DO'DGER®, déd'.jar. n.s. One who is guilty of 
mean tricks. Cotsrrare. 

DO'DKIN®, déd’-kin. ».*. [daytken, Dutch.] A 
doitkin or little doit. Slelton. 


‘| DO'DMAN, déd'-min. 88. x. s. The name of a fish. 


Boren. A shell-suail, called also hodmandod, 
DO'DO*, dév-dd, n. s. A bird somewhat larger than 
aswan. Chambers. 
DOE, do. n.s. (Da, Sax.] A she-deer; the female 
ofa buck. Shakepenre. ; 
DOE, ddd. ns. A feat; what ove has to do. Hudi- 
fras. 
DO'ER, dd¥-dr. 296. n,s. One that does any thin 
Daniel. Actor; agent, Hooker, Performer, 8. 
my. An active, or busy, or valiant person. Shak, 
One that habitually performs or practises. Hooker, 
OES, Cz. 296, The third person from do, for doth. 
Locke. 
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DOG DOL 


Ty 550.—Fite, far, Fall, fa;—me, met —plne, plaj— 
Shak. To strip. Crashaw, ‘To put away; to get | 


rid of. Shakspeare. ‘lo shift off} to delay, Shak- |! 
speare. DOGMATTICAL, dég-mat’-¢-kal. Qa. Authorita 
DOG 4, dog. x. #. [dogehe, Duteh.| A well-known || DOGMA‘TICK, dig-miv-ik. 509.) tive; magis 
domestick auimal. Shukspeure. A constellation || _ terial ; positive, Boyle. 
called Sirius, or Canicula. Brown, A reproach: | DOGMA’ ICALLY, dég-mav'-t-kal-¢. ad. Magis 
ful name for a man, Shak, A buck or blood; a||  terially ; positively, Son, 
gay young man, Johnson.— 7'o give or send to the) DOGMA'TICALNESS, dbyg-ndt'-¢-kal-ués, ns. 
dogs > to throw away. “To go to the dogs; tobe}, The quality of being dogmatical. Eltis. 
nuiued, destroyed, or devoured, Pope. Thesmale || DOGMA'TICK®, dég-miv -ik. #.s. One of a sect of 
of several species; as, the dog fox. Shak. A pair|| physicians, called also Doertists, in_contradis- 
of dugs. Machines of iron for burning wooed upon.') tinction to Empiricks and Methodists, Hakewill. 
An iron red, used by sawyers to fasten a log of | DOGMATISM®, diég!-mi-tian. ns, Positiveness m 
timber to the rollec at the saw-pit, nT opinion. Robertson. 
To DOG, dig. v.a, To hunt as a deg, Shakspeare, | DO'GMATIST, ddg’-ma-tist. ns. A magisterial 
DOG-FIGHT*, oe as. A bate between | teacher; a poxitive asserter, Glanville. 


casuistical point of doctrine, or some doctrinal part 
of the Christian faith. Avliffe; 











: two dogs, Bu. It To DOGMATIZE, dbg -na-tize. vo. To assert 
DOG-FISHER, dég’-fish-dy. nos. A kind of fish.) positively. Blorkinere, 
Wilton. | DOGMATIZER, dbg!ni-ticdr. n, 5. An asserter , 
DOG-KEEPER®, dég’-kéép-dr. ms. One who has!) a magisterial teacher. Sheifor. 
the management of dogs, Steist. | DO'GROSE, dég’-réze, a. s, ‘The hower of the hip. 
DOG-LATIN®, dbg’-Kit-la, 2.8. arous Latin, | Derhom, : 
DOGLY, ddg’-lé. a. Like a dog; churlish. Lord | DO'GSEARS*, dége'ttrz, nos. An ex for 
Rivers. , the ercases made on the leaves of books by their 
DOG-MAIDM, ddg'-mid. «. Mad, as a dog some- || beng folded down at particular places. Arbudhnot. 
times is, Sujit, ; | DO'GSICK®. dég’-sik. a. Sick as adog. Dyet’s Dry 
DOG-TEETH, ddg'-teerh, ns. The teeth in the|) Dinner, 


human head next to the grinders; the eye-teeth. DO’GSKIN®, dég’-siiv. a. Made of the skin of a 
Arinthnot, . 1} clog. Efi 

DOG-TRICK, dbg'-whk. ace. An ill turn; surly | DOGS JREP, dég’-slMtp. 2, s. Pretended sleep. 
treaunent. Beonnont and Fletcher. | Addison, 

DO'GBANE, dbe’-bane, nox. A plant. Miller. 1 DO'GSMEAT, doga’-inéte. rv. s, Refuse; vile stuff. 

DOGBERRY-TREE, dée!-bér-ré-tré. A kind of |) Dryden. 


cherry. | DOGSTAR, dog’-stir. 2. s, The star which gives 
. DO'GBOLT, dig’-bélt. as, A word of contempt ap- || — the name to the deg-days, Addison, 

Nied to persous. Bruumont und Fletcher. | DO'GSTOOTH, dégz'-td6th. ns. A plant, Miller, 

DOGBRIAR, ddg’-bri-dr. ms. The briar that bears | DO'GTROT, -trit. wos. A gentle trot like that 
ihe hip. Sir T. Brown. \|_ofadog, Fhudibras, 

DO'GCHEAP, ddg’-tsbét, ¢, Cheap as dog’s meat.,, DOGWE’ARY, déig-wé-ré. o, Tired as a dog. 
Deyiden. : \|  Shakspeary. 

bas DO'GDAYS, dbg/dize. a.x. The days in whieh the || DOGWOOD, dég'-wid. nos. A species of come- 

dog-star rises and sets with the sun. Burton. | lian cherry. 


DOGDRAW, diy'deiw. as. A manifest depre-|| DOUILY, déé'-lé. aos, A ies of woollen staff, so 
lension of an offender aguinst venison in the forest, i called from the name of the first maker. Congrece. 
when he is found drawing afier a deer by the!) ‘The name of a small napkin placed on our tables 
scent of a hound, Couwel. ‘after dinner with the wine, 

DOGE, ddje. x. s. [doge. Hial.} ‘The title of the chief |; DOINGS, détv-ingz. ns. Things done; events 
magistrate of Venice aud Genoa. Addison. | transactions, Shak. Feats; actions. Sidney. Be 

DOGFISH, ddg-fish, ws. A shark, Woodirerd. |) haviour; conduct. Sidney. Conduct; dispensa- 

DO'GFLY, dég-tl. xs. A voracious, biting fy..; tion, Heeler. Sy; bustle; tamult. Hooker. Fes- 
Chapman. : | Uvily 5 merriment, 

DO'GGED, dég’-géd. Sa0. 2. Sullen; some; morose. || DOLT, dit. as. [deyt, Dateh.] A small piece of 
Shukxpeure. 1 mowy. Shakspeare. 

DO'GGEDLY, ddg’-géd-le. al, Sallenly ; gloomily ;, DOLES, dole. n. ©. The act of distribution or deal- 
smuly. Shenevod, With an obstimite resolution. |; ing. Shek. Any thing dealt out, Shak. Provi- 
Bosireil. | sions or money distributed in charity. 2. Jonson. 

DO'GGEDNESS, dby’-2fd-uts. ons. Gloom of | Blows dealt out. Brurnmont ond Fletcher. Grief; 
mind; sullenness. Berean! ond Fletcher. | sorrew; misery, Stak. Bound or division of 

DOGGER, dég'-gir. 98. nox. A sinall ship with’) loud. Homitirs. 
one mast. | To DOLE, déle. «a. "lo deal; to distribute. Dirt 

DO'GGEREL, dég-gral. a. Loosed from the meas- || DOLE. dole. i. s. Void space left in tillage. Dict. 
ures or rules of regular poetry; vile; despicable.) DO LEFUL, doie'-fil. o. Sorrowful ; dismal, Sie 
Dry ten. |) omen. Melancholy; afificted. Sidney. Dismal ; 

DOGGEREL, slée-ertl, os. Mean, despieable.! impressing sorrow. Horker. 
worthless verses, Deondese. DOLEPULLY, déle’-filté. ad. lao doleful manner ; 

DOGGISH, ddg'-gish. «. Chorlish; brutal Si @)) 0 sorrewtuilly. Shedton. 

Elyct, | DOLEPULNESS, déte’4ibnéds, n.s. Sorrow ; mel- 

DOGHEARTED, de! -barted. a. Cruel; pitile-ss),  anelolv, Querdlousness,  Dismaliess. 


> 


malicious. Shuksperre. ' DOLENT?. db lus. a. [dolens, Lat.) Sorrowful. 
DOGHOLE, dév’-le. un. e. A vile hole; a mean Chedmers. 
habitation, Sheakdspeare, ' DOLESOME, eile stim, a. Melancholy ; gloomy. 
; DOGKE/NNEL, dbg!-kénenel. on. A fide hut or ' Pepe. 
- house for dogs. Drader, DOLESOSELY, dite stun-lé. of. In a dolesome 
DOGLEECH®, dég-lhttsh. nos, A dog-doctor, | Maynor, 
Beutement and Fletcher, t] DU'LESOMENESS, dite’ -dim-nbs. aw. &, Gloom; 
DO'GLOUSE, dég'-lMitee. vos. An insect that har) mielmehols 
bones on doge. (DOLL, adhow.e. A contraction of Dorothy. A lit 
DOGLY®*, dég'-le. ai, Ina manver tke @ dog.) te gicl’s poppet or baby. [Perhaps an abbreviation 
Flrtoet. : | of tad] 
DOGMA, dbg'-ma, ves. (Lat. [plival, dogmas or | DOYLLAR, allie. 418. 2, «. antl Dutch.] A 
‘ dogma.) Estabhshed preneiple; doctrinal aetion. | Deteh and Germun eoin of different value, from 


‘That determmation which hes a relation te some | abent 2s, i, to de. tl. Siubepenre, 
we 
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—nd, move, ndv, 1dr smtdbe, tab, ball —dit paola x—thin, rats. 




















DOLOKR*. See Dorour, || The sume observations seem in hold good uf the unar 
DPOLORI'FEROUS®, dol-d-rif -@r-is. a, Producing | ceted @ in every word ending in ery ; as tramntury, 
ain. Whitaker. : “) daetatory, &c, ier’ # in repel speaking certainly goes 
“AL. 7d o ‘scine sore) tate short we, as af written transcitury, diletury, &e., 
L raenigy tele AL*, d6l-O-14-kAL. u. Causing sor but, in soleren, pronciation, appraches tothe Siaes 
- ‘ocke mer Ea. mM 4 Bite od, open coun! fo in glory, stery, &e.5 but, as the o in 
gpoisceenda alg ddl-d-vif tk. S30. a. Causing griel ), Mhese terminations never ndmite. - ae pronoui wel 
OF pain, y. ) Welle so Open we WEHRL ending a ye veture the is 
DU'LOROUS., dil’-6-ris. 505, a. Sorrowful ; doletul ; H rent, Phase, like Mr. Sheridan, given it the colloguit 
dismal, Hooker, Paiutul, Bp, fail. | sound of short a. SI2—See ComMann, WV, 
DOLOROUSLY®, dél'-d-ris-ld. ad. Sorrawtully ; DOME'STICALLY®. dd-ines!-té-hallé. aa’. Boda. 
mourntally. Dele, _ | tively to domestick affairs. Nueiden. 
DOLOUR, dé-lir, SI. a, 8, [duler, Lat.) Cirtef;, DOMESTICANT®, dé-mes te-kant. a. Formuig 
sorrow. Slik. Lamentation; complaint. Sidary. | part of the same family. Sir EB. Dering. 
Pain; pang. Bacon. || To DOME STICATE, dé-inés'-té-Ktie, vo a. To 
Mr. Nares, W. Johoston, Buchanan, Elphinston, aud ' make domestick. Rechirdvon, Vo tamiliarize yto ren- 


Sntick, make the first o in this wonl short, wstided- | der, ast were, of the same family. Sir F, Wotten 
fer; aud Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scot, Mr. Peery, and De!) DOME STICK, dé-mes'suk. a. 5, Ope kept in the 


Ash, long, = ig 7-9 + the latter tx, in my opinion, the |) Came fouse, South. 

pag gcpatic pra ted | DOMICILE, dém’-tsil ns, (doniciie, Fr] A 
DO'LPHIN, dol-tia. a. s. [defphin, Lat] The mame, jjouse. ; eae ay oo ieee FF) 

of a fish. Shakespeare, -) o,  DOMICLLIARY®, dém-é-sil’-yAae a. Tatruding 
DOLT §, dalt, n. ae Sax.] A heavy, stupid fel-)} into private houses, Burke. | 

low ; a blockhead, Sidney. To DOMICELIATE®, ddin-®-sil-4-hue, pa. To 


7 DOLTS, doh. ron. To behave foolishly, New |” ender dowestick. Pencil, 

*ustom. | To DOMIFY, dbin-é-f i». a. [dernifice, Lat. ‘o 

DO'LTISIL, dott'-ish, a. Stupid; mean; dull. Bale, gat et *: ih ar bis aaa i 

DO/LTISHNESS®, dol -ishi-nés. a, s. Folly; stu!) DOMINANT, ddm'@-udut. a. (doweinans, Lat] 

idity, Sidney. ri I Predominant; presiding. Bredin, 

DOM®, dom, a. s. (Dom, Sax,] Power; dominion. H Te DOMINATE 9, détu'-Hentites eat, To predomi- 
It is found only incomposition 5 as, Kingdom, duke- |) gate. Drtniens, 
dom, earldom. Quuality, stale, condition 5 as, frer- |) Tu Dé WINATES?, ddan d-ndie., 9 ur. To govern 
dom, Whiter. ; Hue sig: 

DO'MABLE, déin’-i-bl. e. Tameatde, Dir. _, | DOMINATION, ddm-é-nd'shilu. 2. «. Power 3 do- 

DOMA'IN, do-miine’. it. &, [dowarine, Fr.) Dominion; ginien. Shut. | 'Pyranny 5 insolent authority. 4- 
empire, Milton, Possession; estate. Dryden. "The | mthact. One highly exalied in power: used o! 
land about a mansion-house occupied by the lord.) gyuelick beings, Millen. 





Shenstome. . , f- DOMINATIVE, déin-é-ya-tiv, a. Imperious 5 inse- 
DO MAL*, adm. a. Relating to the astrological i lent. Dict. Presiding 5 governing. Nir E. Sends 
use of house. Adidisen, || DO MINA TOR, dom’ t-nd-tér, 621. ns. [Le | 


DOME, dome. ns. [edeme, Fr.) A building ; ahouse;'| "The presiding or predominant power or iufluenc: 
afabrick. Prive, A hemispherical arch; a eupola. |) Canin. The absolute governour or ruler, Dem 
Shenstone. |) To DOMINEV ER §, dom-d-neer'. ear, [dominer, Ls 
; There is s strong propeusity, particularly in the peo. | To nate with dalear x ceo a bicaer: Sinai 
ple of Loudon, to pronounce thin word so ax to thyme || ye DOMINE- ER» dom’ BY Chat eas Ne graven 
with room ; but this ie seeeany to all our aang { BViulpe et se) ene 5 ‘. 
which give the sound of the vowels, and ought not to be || sige er Ee 5 
saffered to add to tho already too numeroua exceptions H DOMUNK AL, dd-uniny' -«@-kall, a Noting the Loni’ 
to the general sound of v. AY i vers or Hc de pie Noting the prayer of 

DOMESDAY®. See Doowspay, Ng QUT BEES: HEISt. SOWING. > : 

DO MESMAN?®, dofiz’-iniin, ws. (doe, Say.J Au | DOMENICAL*, dé-rmiu'-@-kAl. es. The Lord's 
umpire ; ajudge, Wirlifie. Ob. Jf, | day, or Sunday. Hammond. 

DOMESTICALS, dd-mbs'e-kAl. Qua. [Womesticns | DOT RICANS. Ae aie han: &. «One af the oF 

MEUSTICK 6. Ibemdet ai ae ear Pe Hel agg der of St. Dominick. 

Mfg to We house. Paso. Peivate; doncathone. | DOMINICAN, dva-d-kdu. , Respecting tse 

ature thw tannin ‘i ddivon.) _.¥t the order of Stu. Dominick. Aiton. 

See nT ee en te A AY OMEN, Glad mA oe & Thal] A lod of boc 


Not foreign; intestine, Hooke. : sok calliaved ichacolas ta Mae; 
OCF Dr. Johnson observes, that, of English, as of ull living | OFM by canons of cathedral churches in Haly , « 
masquerade garment. 


tongues, there is a double pronunciation, one curry | eran : 
cat calleantal, tho other extn andsolemn. Hegivex || DOMINION, do-miu-yau. 113. n. ¢. Sovereign au- 
no iastances Of this double pronunciation; and it ivat{; thority; unlimited power. Milton. Power; right 
first o little difficult to conceive what are the words in|! of pussession or use. Lorke. Tervitory 3 region ; 
which this observation ts verified. Kolema speaking |! district. Peries, Predominance ; ascendant. Drv- 
seems to have no — upon 7. agape Publ 3 far, | den. An order of angels. Col. i. 

let us pronounce ther a¢ rapidly or as solemnly as we ; ; Oe, | ed: te es 
will, we certainly do net make ony change in the quan. |) DON. din. ns Bs agreears Lat] The Spanish iu 
tity or quality of thea ‘The only partof the language, |, tov iv geutlemvar. ty oS eee ; 
in which Dr. Johnson's olwervation seems trum, i some |) To DON, ‘lon. v. de {7° do on.) (Co put on; to in- 
of the vowels when unieceented ; antl of these the of} vest with, Fairfirr, Ob, J, 

acoms to undergo the greatest change in consequence of | DOYNARY, ul’-n4-ré, nu. s. [donariton, Lat.) A thing 
solemnity of rapidity. ‘Uhus the o in obey is, 10 solemn | wen to sacred uses. Burton. 

piste al aloe engi peed peer intel ae NATION, dé-na'-shéin, ns, [dowetio, Lat.) The 
«yHable of open ; bat, in rapid and cursory «peaking, as “Ares ri eine. g mA 
short aa the o in oven. ‘This latter sound, huwever, raust scnte Bai tha i cio} peek: Fhe. gram by 
not be given aaa model ; for, let the pronunciation be NATISM?, ddn'i-ti The | rDe 
ever eo rapid and farniliur, there ia a certain elegance DO! ATISM#, « my -i-tlzm. #8, Phe heresy of Boy 
in ae Pach @, in this situation, its full, open sound, alists. A 3. Whitzif?. 

approaching to that which it has when under the nc- |) DOYNATIST®, dow --tist. 2. s. [from one Donatus, 
cent; and, though nothing but 3 delicacy ofear willdi- | founler of the seet.] One of a sect of hereticks o! 
rect os to the degree of openmess with which wetmuet | the fonrth century, whose general profession Was 
pronounce the unuccented o in domestick, ducility, po- | an exclusive pretended puritanisin. Zloofer. 
tential, proceed, manastick, monotony, ber we may bo | HONATISTICAL®, ddnA-tlat-¢-kal. ce. Pertuin- 
age that these vowels are exactly under tho same | ine to the heresy of Donatists. Faller, 


rodicament, and can never be pronounced short and | aa Sreeehe “a. 
try us if written dommestick, deneility, pottential, be, DONATIVE, dén'-f-tly. 003. nos. A pill; alargess ; 


without hurting the enreofevery good speaker audover. a present. Mooker, A benefice merely givea an¢| 
turning the fir: priociples of pronunciation. 547,518. .) collated by the patron PA ee ~hout ether pre- 
SL) 

















vs 


DOR DOT 


LF 559.—Fite, far, fll, f41;—mé, mét;—plne, pin;— 


sentation to the ordinary, or institution by the ordi- || DORICK*, dér-Tk. a. [from Doris, Fr. Dorique.] 

nary, or induction by his orders. Conee/. ‘| Av-species of the ancient musick. Howell, An or- 
&7- [havo differed from Mr. Sheridan, Mr.Scott, W.John- | der of architecture. Mitton. | . 

ston, and Entick, in the quantity of the vowel in the DORISM?*, x. s. An ex ai of the Dorick dia- 





first syllable of this word, not only ag think it contra || Jeet. Essay on Gr. and Lat. ies. 

ry to t » but as it is at Yeriance with t MANCY# z ns, Qui . 

cnlegy of words She termi ap Tet nt the long | gi ANCY®*, dér’-man-sé, n. s. Quiescence. Bp 
uantity of the Latin o in donati o favour ' * 

a my oppenenta; for (waving the iter uncertainty of || DORMANT, dr'-mint. a. [dormant, Fr.] Sleep- 

arguing from the Latin quantity to ours) thia would | ing. Congreve, In a oe posture. Breen, 

prove that the aand ¢ in the first syllable of sanatice || Private; not publick. Baron. Coucealed ; not di- 

and Jenitive ought to be long likewise. Dr. Kenrick, | vulged. Swift, Leaning; not perpendicular 
Dr. Ash, and Mr. Perry, are on my wide. WF. ‘| Cleareland. 

DONE, dain. part, pass, of the verb 7'o no. DORMANT’, dér'-ndint, 4g s. A large beam; a 


DONE*, din. The old infinitive of Do. || DO'RMAR®, dér-imnir. piece of timber, some- 
DONE, dén. @ kind of interjection. The word by || times called a sleeper. Fairfax. A window made 
which a wager is concluded. Shakspeare, in the roof of a house. Chambers. 
DONEE®, dd-né’. n.s. The person to whom a || DO'RMITIVE®, dér’-iné-tiv. n, s. [dormio, Lat.} A 
D Bia is made. Sir M, Sandys. soporifick mevlicine; an opiate. Arbuthnot, 
N 


JON, din'-jin, n. s, [corrupted to dungeon.] A || DORMITORY, dér’-mé-tar-é, 557. ns. A place 
strong tower in the rials of a castle or fort. Mog || tosleep in, Bp. Hall. A burial place. Aylifr. 
rave. A tower or place in which prisoners were | DO'RMOUSE, dér’-médse. n.s. A small animal 
ept. Chaucer. : ’ | whieh passes a | part of the winter. in sleep. 
DO'NNAT®, dén’-nit. m, s. [esaend songhe'} Anidle, || Beatemont and Fletcher. 
good-for-nothing person. Granger. || DORN, dérn. n. s. [dorn, Germ.] The name of a fish. 
DONOR, dd'-obr. n. s. [dono, Lat.] A giver; a he- | ser’ agar Beak, & s. A apecies of uen cloth ; 
stower. den. | also linsey-woolsey. Bemanonut and Fletcher. 
DONSTINP, i ip, n. s. Quality of a gentleman ceed Srp. n. 8. [dorp, Teut.] A small village. 
or knight. ibras. | , 
patent. an 4. Lage, = page. — | To pape dor, - = (ter, Teut.) To deafen or 
C JE, . .nos. Atnfler; anidler. =| — stupify with noise. Soh Ps 
WOOLE®, dBdl. n. s, Dole. "|| DORR, dar.n.s. A kind of flying insect, remarkable 
Te DOOM §, débm. rv, a, (Seman, Sax.] To judge.|| for a loud noise, Brown, ; 
Mitten. To condemn to any punishment, Smith, || DO RRER®, dér'-rir. n. s. A drone. Robinson, 
‘Vo pronounce condemnation upon any. Dryden. | DORSE®, dorse. ns. (ders, old Fr] A canopy. 
‘to command judicially or authoritatively. Shak,||  Svtton. Ob, T. ‘ 
: ‘0 — 5 hd command by uncontrollable au- || af ri dér-sal, a. Belonging to the back. 
thority, fry ' eur, 
poo, am. pee. =) seulence ; | DORSEL, pie ns vee Lat.] - pan- 
judgement. Shak. The great nal judgement. , "RSER, dér’-sfr.§ nier; a el or bag, one 
Shak, Condemnation. Shak. elensorton de- | of whieh h on either side a beast of burthen. 
clared. Shak. The state to which one is destined, | Brornmont and Fletcher. 
Beye. Rains searactiee. nt Helle patty 5 el be bide. gee 
«se ment, irror for Hage 3s. | iS, > “ e » Oo 
gy IFUL*, déSin’-f. a. Full of destraction. | purio, cam) | eee ee nersy. bearing or 
reyton. | bringin on the back. Lt is of plants, 
DOOMSDAY. Pour tonecnryy n, 8, The day offal igo tee dér’-sim. ms. [Lat] A ridge of a 
. Shak, ay ene ~ Welton. 
tence or condemmetion. Shatypery.  DORTURE, dle'-tshbre, =. 2. [contracted from 
DOOMSDAY-BOOK., dddmz'-th-badk. ns, Abank | dorniture.) A dormitory; a place to sleep in. 
made by order of William the Conqueror, in which | Buon. 
DOOMSMANS. Be De neiotie grit ee DOSES dbo me Tike ] So wnuch of any medi 
ue . S80C DOMESMAN. ' i) a se. Wa. [Cdcis.| a any i- 
DOOR $4, dére. 310. ns. [Dop, Dupe, Sax.J The |) cine as is taken at one time. wincy. Any thing 
= of a house. Spenser. In familiar language. a t pyaicarsy 9 oe * or any thing = falls to 
se; often in the plural, doors, Baron, —En-)| a man’s lot. ibras, Quantity. Granvilir. 
trance} al. Drydee Passage; avenuc. Fen! To DOSE, ddse. v. a, To. proportion a medicine 
tl ey door, er doors. No more to be'| properly. Derham, ‘To give physick or any thing 
found ; quite gone; fairly sent away. Dryden. At) (opty ig Fy ane d - 
the door of any one. Tmputable ; changeable upon i DO'STS rf i: eg ir] A dose. Dr. Jackson. : 
him. Pe 5 Next door to. Approaching tw: Bee — ag s, [dossier, Fr. A basket; 
near to. . j < ~ Fs, A le 
DOORCASE®, dére’-kase, n,s, The frame in which | Cat == nt. br scott, - ie A pledget; 
is enclosed. Moxon. n ule or lum unt, to id Gn @ sore, 
DOOY/RING?®, ddre’-ing. nm. s. A doorcase. Milton, || Wiseman, uf ‘ 
DOO’ RKEEPER, dore’-kép-tir, m, x, A porter. Bp, | DOST, diwt. The second person of do. 
Tutor. | DOT $, dat. ms. [from our old verb dif, we close] 
DOO'RNAILA, —— = t. a nail on whieh, |) A small point - spot made to mark any place in a 
i rent the er struck. || writing; asually a period, 
DOORPOST®, dre’ -post. ua. The past of a door, T» DOT, ddr, r. a. ‘Te mark with specks. Darke. 
cod. xxi. | To NOY, dot. vr. vn. To make dots. 
DOORSTEAD*, dore’-stéd. x, ¢, Entrance of the || DO"TAGE, dév-thdje. 90. x. s, Loss of understand- 
door. Warturton. ing; imbecility off mind. Derses, Excessive fon 
DO'QUET, cidk’-it. 99, 415, n.*. A paper contain- |) ness. Dryeten. 
ing a warrant. Bacon. | DOVAL, do'-til. 83,4, [dotatis, Lat.] Relating 10 
To DOR*. Seo To Dorr. ! the porven of a woman. Gerth. 
DOREE®, dé-n’. 2. *. [dorée, Fr.] A fish, called by |) DO'TARD, cé/-thrd. £8. 2. «. A man whose age hes 
us John Dory. John is perhaps a corruption of the | impaired his intellects. Speer, 
Fr. janne, yellow. /DO'TARDLY®, dé-tard-lé, @. Like a dotard ; sta- 
DO'RIANS, dé-ré-in. a. [dorien, Fr.] Doriek. Mil-') pid. More, 
ton, ' DOTATTION, db-v'-shiin. mn. s. [dotativ, Lot] The 
DMYRICISM*, dér’-é-stem. 9.5, A phrase of the | act of aiving’ 9 dowry or portion, Dict. Endew- 
Dorick dialect. Bovis. jj maent. Recon. 





Jig 


DOU 


DOU 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt;—thbe, tab, dll ;—dil ;—pdadnd ;—zhin, Titis. 


To DOTE §, date. v. n. (doten, Dutch.] To have the |: 
intellect impaired by age or passion ; to be deliri- || 
ous. Shak. To be in love to extremity. Sidney. 
DD OTe: Bp. Howson 


for ip ge justice in some cause eeclesiasticn! 


Cowe 
| To DOUBLE-SHADE®, ddb-bl-shade’. or « 


double the natural darkness of the place. Dilton 


To 


E upon. ‘To regard with excessive fond-!| DOUBLE-SHINING, ddb-blshl-ning, a. Shing 


DOTED, iad. a. Swpid. Spenser. 

DO'TER, dé/-tar. 98, n.s. One whose understand- | 
ing is impaired by years. Burton, A man fondly) 
and weakly in love. an rie 

DOTH t, dath. Brg? third person of 

DO'TINGLY, dé 
Fletcher. 

DO'TTARD, dét'-tard. 88. n.s, A tree kept low by 
ain a decayed tree. Bacon 

DO'TIEREL, dév-tar-il. 99. n.s, The name of a 


hire that mimicks Bacon 
i eotalagd ie-4-nd fender’. n. s. [Fr] An officer 


customs 
DOUBLES, “ia 314, 405. [See Covie.] a. 
(double, Fr] Two of a sort; one corresponding to 
the other ; in pairs. Ecclus. xii. Twice as much. B. 
Jonson. Uaving one added to another. Bacon, Two-| 
fold ; of two kinds, Dryden, ‘Two in number. Da- 
vies, Having twice the effect or influence , having 
the power of two. Shak. Deceitful; acting two 
parts, one openly, the other in secret. Shakspeare. 
por BLE, dab’-b . ad. Twice over. Swift. 
DOUBLE a, a pone in composition, generally 


for doubly, 

DOUBLE- “BITING vd-bb-ng. a. Biting or cut- 
ting on either side. EB 

DOUBLE-BUTTONED, diib-bl-bat’-tnd. 170, 359. 

1. Having two rows of buttons. Gay. 

Th ‘DOUBLE-CH ARGE®*, dab-bl-tshirje’. ©. a. 
To Pool or intrust with a double proportion. 
Sia. 

DOL BL E- LE-DEALER, dab-bl-dé’-lar. 2. s, A deceit- 
ful, subtle, insidious fellow. L’ Estrange. 

DOUBLE-DEALING, dab-bl-dé’- ling. m. s. Arti- 
fice; dissimulation. Shakspecre. 

To DOU BLE-DIE, ddb-bl-<di’. v.¢. To dye twice 
over. Dr 


spat erin, ddb-b]-édj'd', a. Having two 


sOteLs Huloet. 
BLE ENTENDRE*,  46d/-bl-6n-tan’-dr. 
* rs JAB . double signification of a sentence or 


DO BLE-EYED®, dab-bldde’. a. With deceitful 
DOUBLE: ACED¢?, dab-bl-faste’.a, With two faces. 


on. 

DOUBLE-FORMED*, dab-bl-férmd’. a. Having a 
mixed fori. Milton, 

DOUBLE-FOUNTED, dab-bl-fin‘-téd, a. Having 
two sources. Milton 

To DOUBLE-GIL D+, dab-bl-gild’. v.a. To gild 
with double colouring. Shakspeare. 

DOUBLE- HANDED: “ddb-bl-hdind’-2d. a. Having 
two hands. anville, 

ay ea ees HEADED, dab-bl-héd'4d. a. Having 

he flowers growing one to another. Mortimer. 

DOUBLE- HEARTED®*, déib-bl-hart-éd. a. Hav- 

ing a false heart. Sundire. 


To DOUBLE-LOCK, dit-bl-ldk’. r. a. To shoot | 


the lock wice. Tutler. 


DOUBLE-MEANING*, ddb-bt- iné‘-ning. a. Hav-| 


ing two meanings. Shakspee: 


‘-ting-lé, ad. Fondly. eisai ie 





with double lustre. Sidney. 
eae diib-bl- uingd’, 359. a. De 
ecitful. 

To DOUBL E, daly bl. r.@, To enlarge au) As i \- 
tity by addition of the same quantity. Si: ° 
contain twice the quantity, Dryden. To repent; 
add. Dryden. To add one to another in the san 
order or parallel, Exodus, xxvi. To told. [re 
To pass round a headland. Auolles. 

To DOUBLE, dab'-bl. eon. ‘To imerease to iwice 
the quantity, Burnet. ‘To enlarge the stake to 
twice the sum in play, Dryden, ‘To turn back, or 
wind in ruming, Bacon. To play tricks ; to um 
sleights. B. Jonson. 

DOUBLE, ddb’-bl. n.s. Twice the quantity 
number. aves xxii. r of eg ar com 
mon sire Shak, A trick; a shi hak 
posers sh as, his or her double. 

DOUBLENESS, dab’-bl-nés. a. 3. The siatc of 
being double. Shak. Duplicity. Mirror for Mor. 

DEVE atte ddb’-bl-ar. n.s. He that doubles any 
thin) 

DOUBLET, wie b)-4t. 99. n. s, The inner garment 
of a man; the waistcoat. Shak. ‘I'wo; a pair 


DOU'BLING?, dab'-bl-ing. n.s. An artifice ; 
Mirror 
YN, dab-bl-Bdn’. [See Escorg.] ns. A 


Re- 


a shail. 


DOUBL 
pone coin a the value of two pistoles. 
BLY, dab/-bi-4. ad. Jn twice tho quantity; 
twice the degree. ark Deceitfully, Jdu/oet, 
To DOUBT $, dda. 313.0. 2, m. [de ker, Fr.] To ques 
tion; to be in uncertainty. Hooker, To questinu 
any event fearing the worst. Shak, To tear; \ 
be apprehensive of ill. Otway. ‘To suspect; to 
ee iciou. Damiel, ‘To hesitate ; to be in sus- 
nse. Milton. 
‘o DOUBT, déat. v.a. To hold pata le 5 to 
think uncertain. ‘To think —ennee Milton. 
To fear; to suspect. Milton. To fi ith fear ; 10 
ee —. and Fletcher. To distrust; to 
hold suspected. P. eT 
DOUBT, déik, n. s, Uncertainty of mind; suspense ; 
undetermined state of opinion, South. Question; 
point unsettled. Arbuthnot. Scruple; perplexity 5 
irresolution. Shak. Uncertainty of Camiion Deut. 
xxviii. Suspicion. Gal. iv, Difficulty objected 
Bekaere: Dread ; horrour. Spenser. Difficulty ; 


danger. 
DO’ Al LE, ddat’-A-bl. a. What may be doult- 
ed. Sherwood. 
DO'UBTER, déa’-tdr. 98. n. s, One who entertains 
scruples. Fotherby. 

'U TFUL, dédv-fl, a. Dubious; not setded in 
opinion. Shak, Ambi 3 not clear in his mean- 
ing. ‘That about which there is coubt; obscure ; 
questionable, Bacon. Hazardous; of uncertain 
event. Milton. Not secure; not without suspicion. 


Hooker. Not confident; not without fear. Milfou 
Partaki Alfferent qualities, Mitton. 
i| DO UBTFULIY ‘-fOl-lé. ad. Dubiously ; ir- 


piverige: Oe SAT: Spenser. Ina siate of 


DOUBLE- MINDED, dab-bl-mind’ -éd.a. Unsettled; | DOUBTFULNESS déadv-fal-nés. n. s. Dubious- 


undetermined, James 


DOUBL E-MOUTHED®, dab-bl-anddra’d’. a. Hav-| 


different mouths, Milton, 
DOEBLEN ATURED*, ng od!-tshin'd. a, Hav- 
a two-fold nature. "Youn 


ing 1 Tim 
DOUBLE-PLEA, dab-bl oe n. #. That in which | DOUBTINGL v; 


the defendant alleges for himself two several mat- 


ters, in bar of the action, whereof either is sufficient |; DO' UBTLESS, dar’ 
ee — his desire in debarring the plaintiff. } ofa 


DOUBI, .E- QUARREL, dab’-bl-kwar‘-rél. A com- || 
plaint made by any clerk or other to the archbish-| DO'U 


op of the province, against an inferiour ordiaary, 


ness} suspense. “Watts. Ambiguity; uncertainty 
of meaning. Locke. Hazard ; uncertainty of everit 
or condition. 


Do UBTING?, dddu'-ing. 2, s. Seruple; perplexity. 


déd’-ing-lé, ad. In a doubting 
dubiously ; without confidence. Bacon 
-Ws. a. Free from fear ; void 


hension of danger. Shakspeare, 
DO UBTLESS ESS, dOdv-i. ad. Without doubt ; with- 


manner 5 


out question ; a Shakspeare. 
LESSLY®, dda se ad. Warpuestionn 
bly. Beausngnt and Fletcher 





DOW DOW 
: (CF 559.—Fite, fr, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pln ;— 
DO'UCED*, d60'-séd. ns. [douce, Fr.] A musical ge ils dédn. a. see pyle pt plain. Beatwmont ana 
instrument. Chanrer. Mice a down look. 
DOUCET, dds. n. s. [doucet, Fr.) A custard. || DOWN, ddtn. prep. dnvren: tabte, Sex} A a descent ; 
coeren from a higher place to a lower. ‘Towards the 
DOUCE a Deer*. See Dowcets. mouth of a river. Knolles. 


DOUCE UR+*, déd-shre’. n.s. ty: J Fenny pa BOW: dédn. ad, On the nd. Milton. Tend- 
a 2 coeting temptation fa. C id. towards the ground. Pree lca ah 











‘dr. nis. A bird that dips in the | int er times: as, doen a 
ag i= | Cut of sight , below the borlece, aco 
pouGH, dé. S18. n. s. sar pox} The paste.of || subjection. Arbuthnot. Into disgrace; into de- 
bread, or pies, vet — Beaum. and Fl.—My || clining reputation. Hudibras. Rawailng lo up. 
cake is powGH, My affair has miscarried, — Here and there. Psalm, lix. 
DO UGHBAKED, chino a. Unfinished ; DOWN, ddan. inter;, Au exhortation to destruction 
hardened to 3 soft. Dore. | or demolition. Slik, A contemptuous threat, 
DOUGHKNEADED®, le’-ndel-ad. a. Sofi; mat Shakspran 
ble of being kneaded like dough, Milton. DOW addin. [To vo.] ‘To be received; to be di- 
gig vinta > —_ ddi'-té-nés. on. s, Valour; |) —_ Fagg To descend. Tragedy of Soliman 
very. 


DOUGHTY$, a8h-8, 313.2. [poh Sax. aa | Re To bows, adi. via. To knock ; to subdue ; to 
noble ; illustrious ; eminent. Spenser. Still 

aie is now seldom used but pouically) DOWNE BED*. it béd. ns, Bed of down. Mar- 

UGHY, dd’-é. a. Unsound; soft nog mor f Hoalifa 

To DOUSE §, dédse. 313. v. a. f2éers.} "To put over VNCAST® dddin/-kist. n.s. Sadness; melan- 
head suddenly i in the water. choly look. Beanmont and Fletcher. 

To DOUSE, déise. vr. a. To fall suddenly into awe || Do ae cecil — -kist. 2. Bent down ; directed 
water. Hudibras. | ¢ 

To DOUSE®, déise. v.a. To strike. Do SWEDE tigatendd, a. Covered with soft feath- 

To DOUT 9%, dddt. ra. [ To do out.) To put out, i ers} stuffed with down. Young. 
our DO'WNFAL, dédn’-fall, 406, n. ©. Ruin; calamity. 

DO'UTER* _ dr, m.s, An extinguisher for 2 | me A sudden fall. Dryden. Destruction of 
candle. Ra ) fabricks. Dryden. 

DOVE, div. 165. m8. (oem Bex]. A wild pigeon. page ILEN, dédw'-faln. part. a. Ruined; fall- 


e DOVE OF, dake - s. ets small building in DOWNGY VED, ddtm-jiv'd’, a, Hanging down like 
’ which s are bred and kept. Shakespeare. the ltose cincture which confines fetters round the 
poviEndts SE, dav'-hitse. 2s, A house for pi- | ankles. Sterrens. 
L Estrange la elas dédn-hart’-#d. «a, Dejected ; 
D VELIKE®, dav’-like. a. Like a dove in quality. 


, Beaumont and yok Resembling the appear- ‘DOWNHILL, ddin’-hit, ns. Declivity ; descent. 
th ance ofa dove. Milt Dryden, 
ee ery aia ihe ». &. The quality of a dove, [DOWNHILL ini a. Declivons ; descending. 


DOVETAIL S, dav’-thle, n. s. A forin of joining two | DO'WNLOOKED, ddtin’ — a, Having a de- 


bodies together, where that which is i has || _ jected countenance. D: 
the = a wedge reversed, and therefore can- peter , dé0n-ll'-ing. a. About tobe in trav- 
not al ile 


DOVETAIL ED*, dav’sal'd. a. Fastened in the |! bap hag tap Sg. n.&, The time of ly- 
dovetail way. Burke. | mye repose ; night. Cavendish. 
DOESN, dév'-ish. a. Having the innocence of a |) VNRIGHT. dédn’-rlie. a. Plain; open; appa- 
dove. Confut. of N. Shaxton ; Fen; undismuised, Bacon. Directly tending to the 
pine om 3, dédv-A-bL a. Capable of being dow-|! point. B. Unceremonious ; bonestly surly. 
ered. Cowel. | Fuller. Plain; without palliation. Brown. 
DO/WAGER, dét’-A-jor. 223. n. #, [douniriere, Pr.) ‘DOWNRIGHT, ddtin-rhe’. ad. Straight or right 
A widow with a jointare. Shek, The title given to} down. Hudibros. Vn plain terms; without cere- | 


tadies who survive their husbands. Shakspeurr. | mony. —_ Completely ; without stopping short. 
DO'WCETS*, déii’-stis. nos. plur. The testicles of |) Artuthne 
a hart or sag. B. Jonem. pow NRIGHTLY*, _ dban/rie-We. ad. Tn plaiu | 
DO'WDY,  ddd-dé. 223. n.s. An awkward, ill- |) | nn blantly 
dressed, inelegant woman. Shokspenre. WASHING, dbdn-ch’ing. n.#. Rest ; repase. 
DOWDY, db0/-dé, a. Awkward, Gry. fay OXXX | 
DOWER §, déw’-ar, 223. ) nm. s. cle gine| DOWNSTREPY®, ddin-tt-pé, ¢, Having a 


DO WERY §, dbi'-ir-?, § ae wife brin tdeclivity. Florio. 


to her husband in — That whieh || DO WNTROD®, détu’-trdd. : tut 

the widow possesses. “ he gifts of a} DO WNTRODDEN*, dédn’-rdd-dn. § 2% ¢ 
husband for a wife. Gen. sony agg ea ment; gift. | i Pushed down; trampled pees ae. 
Daries, | DOWNWARD, doin’ -wird. {tame 


DO'WERED, déiv’-dird. 359. @. Portioned. Sha. | DO'WNWARDS, didn’ go eng pode Sax.) 
pow — a o>: és. oc, Wanting a fortune ; i ‘Towards ~ egy Praga 2 anes a higher situ- 
speare, ation to a lower ton. In the course of suceess- 
pOWLErnd E*, ddd. n.s. A feather. Shakspeare || ive or lineal descent. Shakspware. 
DO/WLAS, déf’-Hs. 223. ns. A coarse kind of | DOWNWARD, dédo’-wird. a. Moving on a de- 
linen Shakspeare. 
DOWN ddtn, 223. n.s. (dawn, Danish.) Sofi feath- | 


rested 3 tending t to the ground. Dryden. lives : 
en 
ers. Wotton, Any thing that soothes or mollifies. owned FEED*, “abe -wetd. n.'s. Cotronweest. 





Depressed ; dejected. Sidney 


Nonthern. Soft wool, or tender hair, Dred, | : | 
The soft fibres of plants which wing the seeds ‘DOWN NY, dda’-né. a. Covered with down or nap. 
Bacon. | Shak, Made of dows or soft feathers, Drudes. 
DOWN 4, = n.s. [Dun, Sax.) | Soft; tender; ae Shakespeare. 
ly @ flat on the top a ae Sie. | DOWRE, ddfr. 123. 2a. s. [donaire, Fr] A por- 
pbwhs! “a. ns. A sand-bank, or hill, ys) DOWRY, ader- tion given with a wife. Sie- 
. the rad in which ships * gy on our) ony. A reward pai for a wife. Cowley. A gift; 


sy A ne oticee Cy. a jortune given, 
: SI 


DRA 





—nd, move, ndr, ndt;—tube, tab, ball ;—dll ;—pédiind j—dhin, THIs. 





To DOWSE §*, déas. v. a. [daska, Su, Goth.] To 
ive a blow on the face; to strike, Bailey. 
WST*, dédst. n.s. A stroke, Beaum. and Fi. 

DOXOLO'GICAL*, dbks--lddj'-4-kAl, a, Having | 

a form of thanksgiving to God. Howell, 
DOXO we os §, Mamet 2b aa mn oe po 
déyos. of giving glory to God. ineg fleet. 
pox ddk'-sé. 4 s. A whore; a loose weach.: 
f 


8 onary ‘ 
To LE $. déze. von. (Spey, Sax.) To slumber; 
to sleep lightly. L’£strange. To live in a state of 
drowsiness. Dryden. 
To DOZE}$, déze. v.a. To stupify ; to dull, Clarendon. 
DO'ZEN, ditz/-2n. 103. x. 5. [dowzainc, Fr.) The | 
number of twelve. Shakxpeare. 
DOYZINESS, dézé-nds. nos. Sleepiness. Locke, | 
ge i dd‘-elog, n.s, Sluggishness. Lord Ches- 
ter. . 
DOYZY, dd'-zé. a. Bicepy | drowsy. Dryden. 
DRAB§, drab. ns. [5pabbe, Sax.) A strumpet. 
Shakspeare, A slut. King. 
To DRAB, drab. v. ». To associate with strumpets, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, | 
DRA‘BBING*, drib‘-bing. n.s, Keeping company |; 
with drabs. Hemmont and Bletcher. | 
DRA‘BLER*, drab/-lar. n. s. (In naval language.) A || 
riece a to the bonnet, when more sail is wanted. | 
DRACHM, drim. n. s, [drachma, Lat.) An old) 
Greek coin. Shak. The eighth part of an ounce. | 


Congreve. | 














DRACUNCULUS, drfi-kan'-ki-lis, ns. (Lat); 
A worm bred in hot countries. i 
DRAD, drid. a. 


for dread, or the part. passive of | 
To dread, Tari 


le ; formidable. Spenser. 
DRAD*, drad. pret. of To dreal, Feared. & | 
DRAFF§, dr&f. v.s. [Spop, Sax. ; draf, sob 
Refuse; lees; dregs: property something uid. | 
Sh re. Refuse; sweepings. Dryden. | 
DRA’FFISH®, draf-fish. a. Worthless. Hale, 
DRA‘FFY, draf-te. a. Worthless; dreggy. Beauw-| 
mont and Fletcher. 
DRAFT, drif. A t spelling from ¢ aS | 
7o DRAG §, drag. v. a. (Opagsan, Sax.) To pull 
along the by main force ; to draw heavily 
Pes, gig ree To draw any thing burthensome. 
Dryden. To 





draw contemptuously along, as a 
thing unworthy to be carried. Stillingfleet. ‘To pull | 


about with violence and ignominy. Milton. ‘To! 
pull roughly and foreibly. Dryden. | 
To DRAG, cafe rv. n. To hang so low a8 to trail | 
or grate upon the ground. Dryden. | 


DRAG, drég. n.s. Annet drawn along the bottom | 
of the water, Habak. An instrument with hooks | 
to catch hold of things under water. Walton. A! 
kind of car drawn by the hand. Moxon, | 

To DRA'GGLE §, drag’-gl. 405. v.a. To make dirty 
by drageing on the ground. Gay. 

To DRA‘GGLE, drag’-gl. ven. ew dirty by | 

drawn along the ground, Hrydibras. | 


hein 
DRA GGLETAI, , drig’-gl-thle. nos, A sluttish: 
woman, Sherwood 


DRA'GMANS®, drag’-min, n.s. A fisherman that 
uses a dragnet. Hale, 

DRAGNET, drag’-nét. n.s. [Opese-nec, Sax.] 
A net which is drawn along the bottom of the wa- 
wer. Bp, Hull 

DRA‘GOMAN*. See Davecrerman, 

DRA'GON §, drig’-dn. 166. n.s. [draco, Lat. drag. 
en. Fr.) A kind of winged serpent, perhaps ima- 
ginary, much celebrated in the romances of the | 
middfe ages. Shok. A fierce, violent man or wo- | 
man. A constellation near the north pole. { 

DRA’GON, drig’-dn, ns. A plant. 

DRA’GONET, drig/-tn-ét, 7.4. A litle dragon. | 


Spenser. eal 
DRA‘GONELY, drig’-do-fil. vs. A fierce stinging | 


| 
. 
: 





i 


fly. Baron. | 

DRA‘GONISH, drag’-Ga-ish, ¢. [Having the form of |! 

a dragon. Shukspeare. e i) 

DRA‘GONLIKE, dvig’-an-like. a. Furious; fiery! 
ve 


<< L. ' 
Shakspeare. 
DRA'GONSBLOOD, drig'-Anz-blid, <.s. [Spa- 
{0 


DRA'GONSHEAD, érig’-duz- 
DRA‘'GONTREE, drag’-tn-wéé. n. s, A species of 


DRA 


canblod, Sax.) A resin, so named as to scem Ip 
have been imagined an animal production. Hi/t. 
-n.s. A pluat 


lin. 

DRAGOON}, dra-giin'. [See Excons.] 1. + 
from the Koman draconarti.}] A hind of soldies 
that serves indifferently either on toot or horsebact 
Tatler. Formerly used for a deugoonade. Ly 


Barlow, 

ToDRAGO'ON, dri-gédn'. roa. To persecute by 
abandoning a pluce to the rage of sokliers. Prior 
DRAGOONA’DE®, drfig-ddn-Ade’. ns. An abup. 

donment of a place to the rage of soldiers. Burn’ 


\| To DRAIL $9, drale. v. cu. (ue same as frai/.] Ty 


draw ; todray. More. 

To DRAIL*, diile. rv. n. To draggic. South. 

To DRAIN $, drane. v.a. [Dpelnesean, Sax.J To 
draw off gradually, Bacon, To empty by drawin. 

radually away. Roscommon, ‘To make quite dry 
wit, 

DRAIN, drdnc. x.s. The channel through whieh 
liquids are gradually drawn; a watercourse ; 
sink, Mortimer, 

DRA’INABLE*, drd‘-n4-bl. a. Capable of being 
drained. Sherwood. 

DRAKE, drake. n. s. The male of the duck. Mort:- 
mer. The drakefly, Walton. A small piece oi 
artillery. Clarendon, 

DRAM$, dram. x. s. (dreckma, cay) In weight the 
eighth part of a: ounce. Bacon. A small quantity, 
in a proverbial sense. Spenser, Such a quantity 
of distitied spirits as is usually drank at once. 
Shekspeure, Spirits; distilled liquors. Pope. 

To DRAM, drim. v. rn. ‘Lo den& dreams. 

DRAM-DRINKER*, dréim'-diink-dr, n, #, One who 
is in the habit of drinking distilled spirits, Bishop 


rietey. 

DRA'MA$, dri’-m, or drim'-méa. x, s. [ipepa), A 
poem accommodated to action; a poem in which 
the action is not related, but represented 5 and iu 
which, therefore, such rules are to be observed a 
make the representation probable. Dryden. 

X7 The lust mode of pronouncing this word ia thar 
which was universally current till within these few 

yours; but the first has insensibly stolen into use, a8 wr 

may observe from the several dictionaries which have 
mlopted it. Mr.Sheriden, W. Johnston, Mr. Naros, and, 
at faras we can judge by the position of the accent, 
Entick and Bailey pronounce it with the fitet a long ; 
and Dr. Kearick, Buchanan, and, if we may guess at Dr 
Ash by his accent, with the sume letter short. Mr. 
Scott gives both ways; but, by placing the sound with 
the long a first, seems to preferit, The authorities aro 
cortain ‘berg the side [ have adopted; but L wish also to 
estebliah it by ann logy. 

And, first, it may be observed, that, if any ar tean be 
drawn from the Latin quantity to the English, it is cer 
tainly in favour of the first pronunciation, for, in o 
Latin word of two ayllables, whore w consonant comes 
between two vowels, the consonant alwaya goes to the 
last, aod the first vowel ie pronounced long, without the 
lenet regurd to the quantity. Thus, Crétes, the philoe- 
opher, and crates, & count deus, honour, and dédo, 
to give; deo,to triomph, and drem, an egg; VGmu, 
the legislator, aml atime, tho divinity, have the Gree 
vowels ulwayy soundest long, by an English speaker, a! 
though io the Latin the first vowel in the first word of 
each «af these paire is short. From this universal may 
nor of pronouncing Latin words, though contrary to 
Latin quantity, it 1s ne wonder, when we adopt words 
from that language without any alteration, we should 
pronounce them in the same manner; ood it may be 
fairly concluded, that this uniform pronunciation of the 
Latin arises from the sey ofour own tongue; which 
always inclines us to lengthen the accented rowel Ir 
fore a singin consonant in words of two syllables; oth- 
erwise, What renson can we assign for the rule laid 
down by our ancestors for doubling the consonant in 
verbs, verbal worns. and prrticiples, where a single 
vowel was precednd by a single consonant in the theme? 
But an affectation of Latioity soome to have disturbed 
the general pronunciation of out own language, as 
much a our own pronunciation has disturbed the Latin 

vantity : for, though we neghvet the quantity of Latio 
dissylavles, when we ore pronenncang that language, 
yet, in diney Mallee ef ant own, forrned from the Latin, 
: dts 





a a a 


DRA 


DRA 





i" 559.—Fite, far, fall, fit;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 





anylicieed, we seem to be, in some measure, guided | 


and 
7’ tin quantity. To what else can we attribute 
the short sound of the first vowel in magick, placid, 
tepid, vigil, novel, &c.? and to what but the genuine 
force of vernacular pronunciation can we ascribe the 
sound of u in this situation, let the quantity of the 
Latin original be what it will? Thus, thoug a 
topick, cynick, and tonick, have the firat vowel t, 
tunick, stupid, Cupid, tumid, &c. have the wu . 
though always ahort in the Latin words from whic 
they are derived. But however this may be in words 
anglicised from the Latin, and ending in a consonant, 
perhaps, in nothing is our pronunciat more ed 
than in the quantity of the firat vowel in a word of two | 
sylinbles ending with a vowel: in this case the firat j 
vowel is invariably long; and why the word in ques-— 
tion should be the only exception, cannot cusily be ac-! 
counted for, We have no words bas 905 77 English of 
thie form ; but those we adopt from other languages euf- 
peeye show the analogy of pronunciation : thus gola, 
coma, China, era, strata, quota, fico, dado, sago, bravo, 
tyro, Aero, po fcc, &c. have all the first syllable. 
long ; and why drama should not fall into the same) 
analogy, cannot conceive. A corroboration of this is 
the pronunciation of fama, Brama, Zama,and Zara, 
and all proper names of the same form from the Greek 
and Latin, as Cate, Plato, Strato, Crite, Draco, &c. ;| 
and I think it may be with confidence asserted, that an 
Englishman, who had never beard the word drama pro- 
nounced, would naturally place the accent upon the 
first syllablo, and pronounce the vowel in that syllable 
long and slender. 544. WY. 


DRAMA’TICAL, dra-mat’-4-kal. 2 a. vine 
DRAMA‘TICK, dra-mav'-ik. 509. § by action; not 





narrative. Bentley. 
DRAMA’TICALLY, dri-ma’-¢-kil4, ad. Repre- 
sentatively ; by representation, Dryden. 
DRAMATIST, drim’-i-tist. 503. ns, The author 


of dramatick compositions. Burnet, 
DRANK, drank. The pret. of drink 


To DRAPES, drape. r. a. [drap, Fr] To make 
cloth. Bacon, ‘To jeer, or satirize. 
DRAPER, dr&!-pir, 98. n.s. One who sells cloth. 


Boule. 

DRA’PERY, dri’-par-é. n. s. [drapperie, Fr.] Cloth- 
work ; the trade i making Laing Bacon. Moh; 
stuffs of wool, Arbuthnot. ‘The dress of a picture 
or statue, Prior, 

rh hl dra’-pét. n.s, Cloth; coverlet. Spenser. 


DRA‘STICK, dras’-tik. a. [foderixos.] Powerful ; ef- 
ficacious. Lemp of a medicine that works with 
speed ; as, the stronger purges. Quincy. 

DRAUGH. draf, 331, . e fourtapliy written for 
deaff.] Refuse ; swill. Shakspeare. 

DRAUGHT §, deff. 215, 393. 2.2. The act of drink- 
ing. Swift, A a liquor drank at oure. 
Boyle. Liquor k for pleasure. Milton, The 
act of drawing or pulling carriages. Shuk. ‘The 
quality of a oer bg Mortiner, Representation 
hy picture. Dryden, Delineation; sketch; out- 
line. South. A picture drawn. Sonth The act 
of ri te with a net. Hole. ‘The quantity of 
fishes inken by once drawing the net. L’ Estrange. 
The act of shooting with the bow, Camden.  Di- 
version in war; the act of disturbing the main de- 
sign. Spenser. Forces drawa off from the main 
army; a detachment. Addison. A sink; a drain. 

hee, xv. The depth which a vessel draws, 
p Bleed —— —_ Dryden - In at pion 

: a kind of play resembling chess. [In 
commerce.] A_ bill Fae for dis paymeal of 
money. 

To DRAUGHT*, drift, r.a, To draw out; to call 
forth. Addison, 

DRA‘UGHTHOUSE, drifi’-hdts, ns, A house in 
which filth is deposited. 2 Kinws, x. 

DRA'UGHTSMAN®, drifis’-man. 2.8. One who 
draws pleadings or other writings. One whe 
draws pictures, | ecg or maps. : 

DRAVE, drive. pret. of drive, Drove is more! 


used, . 
To DRAW}, draw. va. drew ; . pass. | 
drawn, [dpayan, Sax.] Phe pull alo Lair Bias. 

xvii. To pull forcibly; to pluck. Atter: 





| 


| 
| 


- Tor DRAWINGR 


bring by violence; to drag. James, ii. To raise 
out of a deep place. Jer. xxxviii. To suck. Eertns. 
xiii, ‘To attract; to call towards itself. Lacon. 
‘To draw as the magnet does. Donne. To inhale. 
Milton. ‘To take from any thing containing or 

_ holding. 2 Chron, 'Totake off the spit or broacher. 
Dryden, To take from a cask. Shak. To pull a 
sword from the sheath. Shak. To let out any 
liquid. Shak. ‘To take bread out of the oven. 

ortimer. ‘To unclose or slide back curtains, 
Shak. 'To close or spread curtains, Sidney. 'To 
extract. Bacon, To procure as an agent cause. 
Locke. "To produce or bring as an efficient cause. 
Sir J. Davies. To convey secretly or ually. 
Jndg. xx. ‘To protract; to lengihen. Shak. ‘fo 
utter lingeringly. Dryden. To derive, Dryden. 

To deduce as from postulates. Temple. To imply. 
Locke, To allure; to entice. Shak. To leud asa 
motive. Shak, To persuade to follow. Shak. To 
induce ; to persuade. Davies. To win; to gain; 
a metaphor from gaming. Shak. To receive ; to 
take up. Shak. To extort; to force, Dryden. To 
wrest; todistort, Whitgift. ‘To compose ; to form 
in writing. Skat. ‘To withdraw from judicial no- 
tice. Shak. To withdraw from the combat; to 
leave a fight unfinished; as, a drawn batile. To 

eviscerate; to embowel. King. To trace by 
scent; to draw, asa hound does. Coles, ‘T'o rep- 
resent by picture ; or in fancy. Shak. To form a 
representative image. ydien—To DRAW in. 

To comract; to pull back. Gay. TopRaw in. 

To inveigle ; to entice. Hudibras, To praw off. 

To extract by distillation. Addison. To pnaw 

off, To dram out by a vent. Mortimer. To 
Draw off. ‘To withdraw; to abstract. Addison, 
To DRAW on, To occasion ; to invite. Hayirerd. 
To praw on. To cause. Boyle, To praw 
over. "To raise in a still. le, To DRAW over. 

To persuade to revolt; to induce to change a 

\y. Addison. Too pRaw ow. Toprotract; to 

ngthen, Shak. To praw out. To beat out. 
Moxon. To praw ot, To extract; to pon 
out by insinuation. Sidney. To praw out. ‘To 
induce by motive. Hooker. To pRaw ent. To 
eall to action. Dryden. To range in batile. Col- 
lier. To DRAW up. To form in order of battle. 
ae To praw up. To form in writing. 

ryden, 

To DRAW, draw. von. To perform the office of a 
beast of draught, Dent. xxi. ‘To act as a weight 
Addison. ‘To contract; to shrink. Boron. To 
advance ; to move, Shak. To draw together ; to 
he collected, Blackmore. To adhere; to cleave. 
Wiclifie. To draw a sword. Shan. To practise 
the art of delineation. Locke. To take a card ont 
of the pack. Deuden. To make a sore run by at- 
traction,—7o praw off. To retire; to retreat. 
To praw on, ‘To advance; to approach. Dry- 
den. Topraw up, To form troops into regular 
order, Clarendon. 

DRAW, draw. mn. s, The act of drawing. The lot 
or chance drawn. 

DRA'WABLES, draw’-A-bl. ¢, Capable of being 
drawn, Morr, 

DRA‘WBACK, draw’-bak. n.s. Money paid back 
for ready payment, or any other reason. Sii/t. 

DRA’ WHERIDGE, draw’-bridje. n.s. A bridge made 
to be lified up, to binder or admit communication 
at pleasure, Carew. 

DRAWEE*, draw-éé’, 2.2, One on whom a bill of 
exchange is drawn, Blackstone. 

DRA’WER, draw’-dr. x. s. Ove employed in procur- 
ing water from the well. Dent. xxix. One whoce 
business is to draw |i from the cask, Shak. 
‘That which has the power of attraction ; that which 
incites, Masstager, A box in a case, out of which 
it is drawn at pleasure. Locke, One who draws a 
bill of exchan In the plural, the lower part of a 
man's dress. Locke. 

DRA'WING, draw’-ing. n.s. Delineation ; repre- 
rentation, ane 

20M, chertegetien. ns. The room 
4 


DRE DRI 


—nd, move, ndér, ndt j—tibe, tab, ball ;—Ol) ;—pdtind ;—thin, tHIs. 


in which company assembles at court. Pope. ‘The | ful; distressful. Spenser. Gloomy ; dismal; hor- 
ce Sry) arse oo pppahal ape i whee Y 5 5 hor 


To DRAWL§, drawl. vn. To utter any thing ina | DREDGE S, drédje. nm. s. A kind of net, Carew. 

slow, drivelli way. Bp. Hall. | To DREDGE, drédje. v.a. To gather with a drede. 
ToDRAWL*, drawl, v. a. To consume ina drivel-!) Ray. 

ling way. Idler. | DREDGE $*, drédje. n.s. A mixture of oats and bar- 
DRAWL®*, drawl. ». s. A protracted modulation of || ley sown together. 

the voice. Mason. | To DREDGE*®, drédje. v. a. To seatier flour on any 


DRAWN, drawn. part. from drm. Collected. Cler-| thing which is roasting. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
endon, Pulled. Dryden, Equal; where each par-;) DRE/DGER, dréd’-jir. n. s. One who fishes wiih) a 
ty takes his own stake. Addison. With asword!) dredge. An instrument to scatter flour on meat 
drawn, Shak, Open ; put aside, or unclosed.| — while roasting. Ash. 
Dryden. Eviseeraied. Shak. Induced as from || J’o DREE* die. va. [Dpeab, Sax.) To suffer ; to 
some motive, Spenser. endure, Rav. 


DRA/WWELL, draw/-wél. ns. A deep well.) DRE'GGINESS, drég’-gé-nés. ns. Pulness of dregs 


Gee. or lees. 
DRAY 6, dra. 2, s. [Dpaw, eee DRE'GGISH, drég’-gish. a. Foul with lees. Harry) 
DRA‘'YCARTS, drd'-kart. § The car on which|) DRE‘GGY, drég'-gi 382. a, Contanung dregs ; 








beer is carried. Addison. murdily 5 feeulent, Blacknere. 
DRA'YHORSE, drt’-hdrse. nos. A horse which DREGSS, drdgz. it, 8, Pnerces, Ses) The sec:- 
draws adray, Tatler. ment of liquors; the lees; the grounds, Deris, 
DRA’ YMAN;, dré/-ndn, 88. us, One that attends al! Any thing hy which purity is corrupted. Bacco. 
dray or cart. Sha‘speare, Dross ; sweepings ; refuse. Draden. 
DRA'YPLOUGH, dr’-plid, ns. A plough of a! To DREIN, drane. 249. r.2. To empty. Congreve. 
varticular kind. Mortimer. | To DRENCIIL§, dréush. vo a. (Spencean, Sax.) ‘fo 
DRA‘ZEL, dr&z’-zl. 102, 405. n.s. A low, mean, wash; to soak; to steep, Shak. ‘To saturate wiih 
worthless wretch. Hudibras. | drink or moisture. Sax. To physick by violence. 


DREAD 4, dréd. 234, n.s. [Oped, Sax.) Fear; tere Mortimer. 
rour; affight. Shak. Habitual fear; awe, Gen. DRENCH, dréash. ns. A draught; a swill, Milton. 


ix, ‘The person or oe feared, Fsutah, viii. ' Physick for a brute. Farrier’s Dict, Physick that 
DREAD, dréd. a. Terrible ; frightful. Shak. Awful; must be given by violence, Beaumont Fletcher. 
venerable in the highest degree. Milton. | Achannel of water. 
To DREAD, dréd. v. a. To fear in an excessive de-|, DRE NCHER, dréush'-fr. ns, One that dips or 
zree. Wake. | steeps any thing. Onethat gives physick by force. 
To DREAD, dréd. von. To be in fear, Deut, i, \; Diet. 
DRE’ADARLE®, dréd‘-A-bl. a. To be dreaded or; DRENT, drént, part. Drenched. Spenser. 
feared. Kalendar of Shepherds. ! To DRESS$, drés, via. [dresser, fr To clothe ; to 


DRE‘ADER, deéd’-dr, 98. 2.5, Onethatlives infear.;| invest with clothes, Dryden. Toclothe pompously 
Sri ft. | oreleganily. Tiryfor. ‘To adorn ; to deck ; to eim- 

DRE‘ADFUL, dréd’-fiil. a. Terrible ; frightful. Mit.|| bellish, Clarendon. ‘To cover a wound with 
ton, Awtal; venerable. Genesis, xxvin. Full of medicaments. Hise. To curry; to rub. Bp. 
fear. Spenser. | Taylor. ‘To breakor teacha horse. Dryden. ‘To 

DRE/ADFULNESS, dréd’-fal-nés, n.s. Terrible-|| rectify ; t adjust, Gen. ii, To prepare for any 
ness; fiightfulness. Hukewill, || purpose. Morhimer, T'o trim; to fit any thing: for 

DRE/ADFULLY, dréd’-fal-¢, ad, “erribly ; fright-||  reatly use. x. xxx. To prepare victuals for the 
fully. Dryden. \) table, 2 Som. xit. 

DRE'ADLESS, dréd’-lés. a. Fearless; unafiright- || To DRESS*, drés, r. n. To pay particular regard to 


ed; intrepid, Spenser. || dress. Bramston. [In military language.) ‘To heep 
DRE’/ADLESSNESS, dréd’-lés-nds. nm. s. Fearless-') the bocly in such a relative position, as to contribute 
ness, Sidney. {| towards, and make a part of, an exact continuity 


DREAM 54, dréme. 227. n. s, [droom, Dut.) A phan-|) of line. Sumes’ god ict. 
tasm of sleep; the thoughts of a sleeping min. DRESS, drés. n. s. Clothes; garment; habit, Gor. 
Shak. An idle faney ; a wild conceit. hak } of the Tengue, Splendid clothes ; habit of eere- 
To DREAM, créme, v. n. preter. dreamed, ordreand.|! mony. Richardson, The skill of adjusting dress. 


To have the representation of something in sleep. || Pape. 

facts. ‘So think; to imagine, Shak. ‘To think DRESSER, ares! sir. 2.3. One emploved in putting 

idly. Locke. To be sluggish; to idle. Dryden. on the clothes of another. Bp. Taylor, One en- 
To DREAM, dréme. Epi, ye in adream. Dry- ploved in regulating or actenting any thing. Sv. 


den, Luke, xiii. e bench in a kitchen on which meat 
DRE’/AMER, dré’-mér. 98. 2.s. One who has || is dressed. Shakspeere. 
dreams; one who has fancies in his sleep. Dru- [ DRE'SSING, drés’-sing. n. s. Attire; ornament. 2B. 
den. An idle, fanciful man; a visionary. Shak.){ Jonson. The application made to a sore. Wise 
Formerly, an interpreter of dreams. Gen. xxxvii.\| men. Manual labour upon ground, Evelyn. 
A mope. Prior. sluggard ; an idler. | DRE’SSY*, drés’-sé. a. Distinguished by dress. 
DIE AMEUL*, dréme’-fal, a, Full of dreams. || DRE/SSINGROOM, drés’-sing-ré4m. n. s. The room 
Halo, | in which clothes are put on, Swift, 
DRE'AMINGLY*, dréme’-ing-lé. ad. Slugglishly ;|| DREST, drést. pert. [Irom dress.) 

negligently. Hulet, Xy' This is ono of those words which, for the sake of 


DREAMLESS, dréme’-las, @. Free from dreams. || rhyming to the eye, as it may be callod, poets have con- 


Camden: tracted into an irregular form ; tut how unnecessarily 
DREAR, drére, 227. a. Mournful ; dismal. Ailton, imny be seen, Principles, No. 300. IV. 


DRE‘ARIHEAD, dré’-ré-héd. 2s, Horrour; dis-|| crop; to cut off. Sidney, 
malness, Spenser, Ob, J. DRIB*, deib, n.s. A drop, Swift, 
DRE/ARILY®, dré'-ré-lé, ad, Dreadfally ; terribly.) To DRIBBLE §, drib’-bl. 405.02. ace drop.) To 
Spenser. | fallin drops. To fall weakly and slowly, Shak. 
DRE ARIMENT, dré'-ré-mént. m. #, Sorrow; dis-|| ‘To —— slowly, Milton. “To slaver as a child 
matness. Spenser, Horrour ; dread ; terrour. Spen-+| _ or istiot. 
ser. | To DRYRBLE, drit/-bl. v.a. ‘To throw down in 
DRE’ ARINESS®, dr’’-ré-nés, n.s, Dismalness; sor- |) drops. Sii/t. ips 
row. Manning. l DRVEBLING®, drib/-ling. n.#. A falling in drops. 
DREARY 9, dr’-ré. a. [Dpeopry, Sax-] Sorraw- || fVoodward. ae 


DREAR, drive, n.s, Dread ; terrour. Spenser. | To DRIB6, drib, v,¢. [contracted from dribble.) To 
| 
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DRUBLET, drib’-té. n. ». A small sum; odd money |} part. pass. driven, or drow, [Opipan, Sax.) To 
in a sum. den, prodace motion in any thing by violence. 'To force 
DRUVER, del-dr, 1. s. That which has the quality of || along by impetuous pressure. ot To expel by 
absorbing moisture. Bacon. force from any place. Dryden. To send by force 
DRIFT §, drift. n. s. Force impellent ; impulse. South. | ys Fad lace, - To chase; to bunt, Chevy 








Violence; course. Spenser. Any thing driven at . To force or urge in any direction. Hal, iii. 
random. Drugen. Any thing driven or borne || To impel to greater speed. 2 Kings. To guide 
along in a body. Pope. “A’storm; a shower. Shak. || and re late a carriage. Exodus, xiv. To convey 
A snowdrift ; a deep body of snow, Tendency, or || animals under guidance. Addison. ‘To clear any 
aim of action. Hooter, Scope of a discourse. Til- | os by forcing away what is in it. Dryden, ‘Vo 
fotson. | force sto compel. Ascivun. ‘To hurry on inconsic- 
To DRIFT, drift. vr. 0. To drive; to v along. El- erately. 


- Tiylor. To distress to straiten, 
To 











fis. To throw together on heaps. Thomson. Spenser. “ye hy violence, not kindness. . 
To DRIFT*, drift, ron. To form into heaps; as, the!) den. To impel by influence of passion. Shak. ‘To 
snow drifts, urge 5 to press (a a conclusion. Bacon, To carry 
+ DRIFT-WAY®, drifi'-wA. n.s. A common road for || on; to keep in motion. Bacon. ‘To ry by mo- 
driving eattie. Corel, tion. Shak.—T'o DRIVE out, To expel, K. Charles. 
DRIFT-WIND?, drift'-wind, n, x. A wind that drives || To DRIVE, drive. vn. To fo as impelled by any 
. all before it, or that throws any matter into heaps j| external agent. Brown. ‘T'o rush with violence. 
or drifis. Beanmont and Fletcher, | yy ‘o pass ina carriage. Shak. To tend 
To DRILL §, dri. va. [¥mplian, Sax.] To pierce i to, as the scope and ultimate design. Brown. To 
any thing with a drill, Moxon, ‘To perforate; to|| aim; to strike at with fury. Shek. "To distrain. 
bore. Hudibras. Tu make a hole. Moxon. To j_ Cleaveland, : 
delay; to put off. Addison, ‘To draw from siep to DRIVES. drive. n. «. Passage in a carriage. Boswell. 
step. South, ‘To drain; to draw slowly. Thomson. | To DRIVEL, driv'-vi. 102 vn, [from drip, drip- 
To form to arms; to teach the inilitary exercise, | ple, dribbel, drivel.] To saver ; to let the spittle fall 
Hudibras. | in drops, like a child, an idiot, or a dotard. Sidney. 
To DRILLS, dril. von. To flow gently or slowly. To be weak or foolish ; to dote, Shakspeare. 
Cockcram, 'To muster; to assemble in order to )DRYVEL, driv’-vi, x. s. Slaver; moisture shed from 
exercise, Beanmont and Fletchr, the mouth, Dryden. A fool; an idiot; a driveller. 
DRILL, dri. , s, An instrument with which holes Sidney. 
are bored. Boyle. An ape;abaloon. Locke. A | DRI'VELLER, driv'-vl-Ar. n.s. A fool ; an idiot. 
savall dribbling brook. Svutys. Military exercise. || Swift. 
B. Jonson. DRIVEN, driv’-vn. 103, Paniciple of drive. 
To DRINK §, dtlok. ¢. a. prever. deank, or drunk ; |, DRIVER, dri'-wir. mn. s. The person or instrument 
ar part. pass. drunk, or drunken, jormerly donk and || who gives any motion by violence. One who 


dronken, (Snenean, Sux.] ‘To swallow liquors; to || drives’ beasts, Sandys. One who drives a car- 
quench thirst, Slik, ‘To feast; to be entertained riage. Dryden. One who considers a thing as his 
with hqnors. Genesis, xiii. To drink to excess, | ultimate design. Mowuagu. 
Pope. —To pRIskK to, ‘To salute in drinking, Shak, | DRYVING®, dr¥-ving. ns, The net of giving mo- 
To pRink to. ‘To wish well to in the act of taking || tion. 2 Kings, ix. "Tendency, Brewer. 
% the cup. Shokepeare, || Te DRVZZLE 4, driz'-21. 405.r. a. [¢riselen, Germ.] 
To DRINK, deink. rv. a. To swallow : applied to li- | To shed in small, slow drops ; as winter rains, Shaé. 
qu. 1 Sumwi, xxx. ‘To suck up; to absorb, _ To DRVZZLE, driz'-2). v.n. To fall in short, slow 
Jryden. ‘To take in by an inlet; to,hear; to see. i drops. Spenser. 
H DRIZZLE, driz'-zl. n.s. A small rain. 
| DRVZZLING®, driz'-2ling. n. s. A slow drop. Baie. 
DRINK, driuk. m.s. Liquor to be swallowed. Milton. | DRUZZLY, driz’-2!¢, a. Shedding sinall rain. Dry- 
ee of any particular kind. Shakspeare. den 
NK 


DRINKABLE, drink’-(-bi. a. Potable : such as may i DROIL&, drdil, n, s. [driote Ice}.] One employed in 
be drunk, Wodroephe. {, mean labour; a slave ; a drudge. Beats. and Fl. 
DRENKER, drivk’tr. 98, 2.2, {Optacene, Sax.) ] Te DROIL, drdil. r. 2, To work sluggishly and 
One that drinks to excess; # drunkard. Bacen..| _ slowly ; to plod. Spenser. 
One that drinks any liquor, but not to exeess, Jz. /DROLL§, dréle. 406. nm. s. (drive, Fr.) One whose 
nine, 3 | business is to raise mirth by petty tricks; a jester ; 
DRINKINGS, drink’-lug. n. s. The net of quenching | a bufloon. Lowell. A farce. Swift, 
thirst. Bp, Taylor, A festival. Bsther,i. ‘The || 


; Abt When thir word is used to signif a farce, it is pre 
habit of drinking strong liquors 10 excess. Lord || €7” Whe sv a lo rhyme with doll, foil, dee. 406, If hie 


Chester field, a || Wanted proof, we might quote Swift, who was { cru. 
DRINKING-HORN®, drink Ing-hdm. n.&. [Dpene- pelea cb rbyiee it with pare) if ithe not been 20 pre- 





Shak. ‘To act upon by drinking. Shak. To make 
drunk, 1 Kings, xvi. 





hon, Sax.) A drinking enp made of horn. wounced ; 
DRINKING-HOUS;«, drtuk’-ing-hdls, ons, 4 Some ax justly fune extols, 
Dnenc-hur, Sax.] An ale-honse, “Por lofty lines in ®mithfield dolls.” 


DRYNKLESS*, drfnk’-Iés. @. Without drink. Chas! “Phie double Pronunciatian of the same word to signify 
cer. fifferent things ix a groas perversion of langua Ei- 
DRINK MONEY, drink’-indu-nd. 2. ». Monew give) ther the orthography or the froaacietion ought to bo 
en to buy liquor, Ariuthnet, . Miivred. roll, when signifying a farce, ought either 
To DRIP §, drip. va. [dy pan, Sax.) ‘To foil in|) 1 be Pronaunced so a6 to thyme with hole, or to be 
drops, To have drops falling trom it. Dryden, || Stitten with only one L—See Bow. WF, 
To DRIP, drip. v.@. To tet fall in drops. Swift, ‘To || To DROLE, drdle, x, n. To jest; to play the buffoon. 
fatin roasting. bViciton. i Glunvilie, 
DRIP, drip, 2. 8. [irom the verb.) ‘That which falls | To DROLL*, drdie. ra. To cheat } to trick. 
in drops. Abp. Lau’. [In architecture.) A large |! L' Exstroner. 
flat member of the cornice, ihe corona; calied by || DRO'LLER*, dri/-lir. aos. A jester ; a buffoon. 
workmea the drip. Chanlers, | Glenriile, 

DRUPPING, drip’-ping. n. s. "The fat whieh house- | DRO'LLERY, div-lar-é, n. s. Idle } 35 buffoon- 
wives gather from Toast meat. Sei ft, | ery, Grorernment of the Tongue. show, Shak. 
DREPPINGPAN, Grip’-ping-pan. 2, s. The pan in /DRO'LLINGS, drd/-ting. ns. Burlesque ; low wit. 

which the fat of roast meat is caught. Berwmont || Hallirweil. 
and Fletcher, i DRO'LLINGLY®, dr ing-lé. od. In a jesting man- 
DRUEPELE, drip’-pl. a. Weak, or rave. Fuirfier, ner, Godman. 
To DRIVES, drive. va. pret. drow, aneiently drave : |i DRO'LLISH*, drd/-Ish. a. Somewhat droll. 
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DRO/MEDARY., drim/-+-da-ré. 165. mn. 5. [drome- 
dare, hial.] A sort of camel, Cadnne!, 

a I have, in the sound of the ein this word, followed 
ir. Nares rather than Mr. Sheridan, and, 1 think, with 
the best usage on my side, WY, 

DRONES, drone. n. s. [bnoen, Sax.) The bee 
which makes no honey. Shak. A sluggard'; an 
Wer, Shak, ‘The hum, or instrument of lmmming. 
Mitton, 


To DRONE, drone. v. 2. To live in idleness; to | 
Dryden. ‘To givea heavy, cull tone. Dry- 


dream. 
den, 


DRONING®, drd‘-ning. ns. Unterauee in a dull, 


drivelling manner, Swift. ; 
DRO'NISH, dro’-uish. a. Idle; sluggish. Kirizht. 
7o DROOP, drd}dp. vc. 2, [driapa, Teel] To languish 

with sorrow. Slick. To faint; to grow weak ; to 

he dispirited, Shuk. ‘To sink ; to lean downwards. 


Milton. 
DROP $6, drép. x, #. [Spoppa, Sax.) A globule of 
moisture. Shak, Diamond banging in the ear, 


€ - 

DROPLET, drbp/-l&. n.s. A Sittle drop. Sick. 

DROP-SERENE, drép-sé-ré ne’. n. sg pare sevens, 
Lat.] A disease of the eye, proceeding from an in- 
spissation of the humour, JMilton. 

To DROP, dedp. v. a. To pour in drops or om, ‘= 
lobules. Den. xxxiii. To tet fall, Dryden. To 
et go ; to dismiss from the hand, Stet. ‘To utter 
slightly or casually, Amos, vii, To insert indi- 
rectly, or by way of digression, Lerke, ‘To inter- 


mit; to cease. Collier. To quit a masier. L' Estrance. | 


‘To let go a dependant, or companion, without far- 
ther association. Addison. ‘To suffer to vanish, or 
come to nothing. Addison. ‘To bedrop; to spechie, 
Milton. 

‘v DROP, drép. vc. n. To fallin drops. Slat. To 
let d fall. Dryden. To fall; to come from a 


ton. 
die, Digby. To sink into silence ; 10 vanish ; to 
come to regs Addison. ‘lo come unexpected- 
ly. Dryden, ‘To fall short of o mark, Collier, 


DERO/PFING, dripping. ns. That which falls in 


drops, - That which drops when the cou- 
tintous stream ceases. Pope. 
DROPPINGLY®, drép’-ping-!. ad. Ry drops. Hy- 


loet. 
DROPSICAL, drip'-sé-kil. ¢. Diseased with a 


dropsy ; tending to a dropsy. Arlnet/not. | 
DRO PSIED, dropi-dd. Bee, a. Diseased with a 


DRO PSTONE, drép’-sténe, rt. 8, Spar formed into 
the shape of drops. Woodirard. 


DRO'PSY 4, drép’-sé. n. s. [nydrops, Lat.] A coilee- 


tion of water in the body. Quincy. 
DROPWORT, drép’-wart, ns, A plant of vari- 
ous species. 
DROSS $, drés. n.s. [Dpor, Sax.] The recrement 
or despumation of metals. Spenser. Rust; incrus- 
tation upon metal. Addison, Refuse; leavings; 


sweepings. S; r, 

DROSSEL?. "has Dagicast, 

DRO’SSINESS, drés’-sé-nés. n, s. Foulness ; feeu- 
lence ; rust, Boyle. 

DRO’SSY, drés‘-s¢. a, Full of scorious or recremen- 
titious parts; full of dross. Davies. Worthless ; 
foul ; fecalent. 

DRO'TCHEL, 


siuggard. Minshew. 

DROUGHT §, drédt, 313, 393, ns, [onaxote, 
Sax.] weather; want of rain, Shak, ‘Thirst; 
want of drink. Milton. 

This word is often pronounced aa if written drowth, 

ut improperly. When these abstracts take g in their 

composition, and this g is U slasaey re by a vowel, the ¢ 

does not precede tha 4, but follows it ; as, weigh, weight; 
Ay, ight ; no, nought, &c.  W. 

DRO'UGHTINESS, drdf’aé-nes. n.s. The state 
of wanting rain. : 

DRO'UGHTY, dréi’-é. a. Wanting rain; sultry, 
Rey. Thirsty: dry with thirst. Pe illips. 


—und, move, ndr, dt ;—iibe, til, bd! ;—6il ;—) ddd ;—thin, ‘ritis. 


higher pl lace. Swift. To fall spontancously, Mrl- 
"To fall in death; to die suddenly. Shak. ‘Vo; 


Donne. 
drétsh’-é). n.s. An idle wench; a | 


DRU 


|| DROUTH*. Sce Diovairr. 

) DROVE, drove. na. [Dpay, yee A body or nuni- 

| ber ofcanle, Tayward, A number of sheep driv- 
en. South, Any collection of animals. Silfon. A 
crowd 5 a tumult. Drydex, A drifi-way, or com 
nou roa for driving cattle. Cowel. 

DRO VEN, dri-vn. part. from drive. Ob, J. 

DRO'VER, «ré'-vaor, ns, One that iis oxen fy 

‘| sale, ond drives them to market, Shad. A boo 

dnven forward by the tide. Spenser. 

| To DROWN $, drddin. 325. rv, a. Ere, Gerni. | 

‘Vo suffocate in water. Prior. ‘To overwhelm ii: 

| water, Shak. ‘To overflow; to deluge. Drydei: 

| Din 


To inmerge ; to lose in any thing. tics. ‘Tv 
lose in somcthing that overpowers or covers. Spey 


“er. 

| To DROWN, drddin. vn. To be suffocated in the 

| waters. Ascham. 

| DROWNER>. drdiin'-te, 1, *. ‘That which over 

|| whelms or suffoeates. Aschant. 

|| To DROWSE §, dréiz, 323. roa. (droosen, Dutch. | 
Vo make heavy with sleep, Milton. 

| To DROWSE, drdhy. xv, 2. To slumber; to grow 

| heavy with sleep. Milton, To look beary 5 10 

1 cheertul, Nhodsprore, 

| DRO: WSILIED, dréi'-zé-héd. rn. s. Sleepiness s in 
clination to sleep. Spenser. Ob. J. 

| DROWSILY. criiv-26-le, ad. Sleepily 5 heavily 

il pee, Slagyishly : idly 5 slouhfully 5 hazily. Jfo- 

¢ dg K 

| DROWSINESS, drdd/-zé-nés. ma. Sleepiuess . 

heaviness with sleep, Shak. Idleness; indolence . 

inactiviny, Bera, 

DROWSY, drdir-2é. a, Sleepy; heavy with steep, ; 
lethiargiek. Sidvew. Heavy 3 lufling 5 causii, 
sleep. Spenser. Stupid; dull, Auerbory. 

DROWS “HEADED, drow’ -28-had-Ad a. Having 
a slugyish disposition ; heavy. Fotherin, 

“To DRUEBS, drib. roa. [deuber, Dan] ‘To threst: ; 

io beats io bang. Anudibves. 

/DRUG, drt. aes. A thump; a knock. Jfudibras 

To DRUDGE 4, dridje. ron. [Sjieoman, Sax.) I> 

labour in meen offices; to work hard; w slave, 

Haudibres, 

v DRUDGE®, drive. va. Te consume tedious) , 

| _ or laboriously. Granwifle. 

| DRUDGE, driidje. 2, s, One employe ia mean |o- 
hour; a slave; ove doomed to servile vecupatins 
Shakspeare. 

/DRUDGER, dridje-ir. n. s. A mean laboure: 

‘The drudging-box. Dict. 

| DRUDGERY, dvidje’-dr-é. ». s. Mean labour ; 

, ignoble toil; dishonowrable work 5 servile occujn- 

| ton. Shakspeare. 

DRUDGING-BOX, dradje'-Ing-héks. n. s. The bo: 

} _ of which flour is sprinkled upon roast mea! 

| ing, 

| DRU'DGINGLY, dridje’-Ing-l, ad. Laboriously ; 

1| —— Ray. 

'| DRUGS, drag, nu. s. [Spowe, Sax.) An ingredient 

|| used in physsels a snedicicn) simpil Milton. It is 
used sometimes for poison. Shak. Any thing with- 

|| out worth or value. Druden. A drudge. Shak, 

|| To DRUG, driig, va. To season with ingredient: 

} Sik. To tincture with something offensive. Ailton 

| To DRUGS, drag. v. n. To prescribe or administer 

} drugs. B. Jonson. 

DRU’GGER?S, drig’-gir. n. s. The old word for « 





| druggist. Burton. 

|| DRU’'GGERMAN?®, drag’-gar-man. n, #: (Zeayitperoe, 
Greco, Barb.J An interpreter, Dryden—lt is 
sometimes written, in English, drugoman, nyil 
| sometimes trudeman. . 

| DRU'GGET, driig’-gh. 99, ns. A slight kind of 


woollen stuff, D : 

|| DRU'GGIST, drég’-gist. 382. n.s. One who sells 
sical drugs. le. 

HB 9) U'GSTEN, drbgsibr, n,s, One who sells phiys- 

| jeal simples, Boyle, 

| DRUIDS, driv’-id. ns. [derio, oaks, and hud, in- 


|| cantation.) One of the priests and ima amas ol 
i] the aneieut Britons a aa Bate. 
3 
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DRUI'DICAL*, drd-id/-¢-kal. a. Pertaining to the 
druids. Dr, Warton. 

DRU'IDISM®, dri/-¢-dizm. n.s. The philosophy, 
or religion, of the druids. Burke. 

DRUMS. dram, n. 8. [tromme, Dan.] An instrument 
of military musick. Shak, The tympanum of the 
ear. A ee of visiters; now called a 
rout. Ra , 

To DRUM, dram. v.n. To beat a drum. Hill. To 
beat with a pulsatory motion. Shak. To tinkle. 
Brown. 

To DRUM?, dram. v.a. To expel with the sound 
of adrum. A military expression, signifying the 

BD mer 5 rae . Burke. 

0 DRU'MBLE, ‘-bl. 405. v.n. To drone ; to 
be sluggish. Shakspeare. 
DR UML SH, dram’-tish. 2. s. The name of a fish. 

Woodward. 

DRU'MLY*, dram/-lé. a. Thick ; stagnant ; muddy. 
Wodroephe. 

DRUMMA‘JOR, dram-ma/-jir. n. s. The chief 
drummer of a regiment. Cleaveland. 

DRUMMA’KER, dréim‘-ma-kar, 2. s. He who deals 
in drums. Mortimer. 

DRU'MMER, drém’‘-méir. n. s. He whose office it 
is to beat the drum, Sha&speare, 

DRU'MSTICK, dram/-stik. n. s. The stick with 
which a drum is beaten. Addison. 

DRUNK, drink. a. Intoxicated with strong liquor ; 





DRYSA‘/LTER‘®, drl-salt’-dr. x. s. A dealer in salt 
ed or dried meats, sauces, oils, pickles, and vari- 
ous other articles. Sir W. Forduce. 

DRY’SHOD, dri-shéd. a. Without wet feet Sidney. 

DU‘AL§, div-dl. a. [dualis, Lat.) Expressing the 
number two. ig litfoot. 

DUA‘LITY*, di-al’-é48. n.s. That which expresses 
two in number. Hales. Division ; separation. Davier. 

To DUB$, dab. v.a. [Dubban to pidepe, Sax.; 
To make a mana knight. Shek. ‘To confer any 
kind of dignity or new character. SI A 

To DUB*, dab. v.n. ‘To make a quick or brisk 
noise. Reaumont and Fletcher. 

DUB, dab. n.s. A blow; a knock. Hudibras. 

DUB#*, dab. n.s. [dob, lrish.} A puddle. 

DU’ BBED*, ddb’-béd. a. Blunt. 

DUBIETY®, dad-bl’-4-é. n.s. Uncertainty ; doubt- 
fulness. Richardson. 


| DUBIO'SITY, di-bé-ds’-¢¢. n.s. A thing doubtful. 


Brown. 
| DUBIOUS §, di’-bé-ds. 542. a. [dubius, Lat.] Doubt- 
| ful; not settled in an opinion. Shenstone. Uncer- 
tain. Denham, Not plain; not clear. Milton, Nav- 
ing the event uncertain. Ailton. 
DU’'BIOUSLY, di’-bé-ds-lé. ad. Uncertainly. Swift. 
| DU'BIOUSNESS, da/-bé-ds-nés, n.s, Uncertainty. 
| Broome. 
DU/BITABLE$, di’-bé-ti-bl. a. [dudito, Lat 
| Doubitul; uncertain, More. 


inebriated. Dryden. Drenched or saturated with } DU'BITANCY®, di’-bé-tan-sé. n. s. Doubt 5 uncer- 


moisture. Deut. xxxii. 
DRU'NKARD, drank’-frd. 88. n. s. One addicted 
to habitual ebriety. Shaktspeare. 


DRUNKEN, drdnk’-kn. 103. a. [Spuncen, Sax.) Ia- || 


toxicated with liquor. Shak. Given to habitual 
ebriety. Shak. § 
Done in a state of inebriation. Shakspeare. 


alurated with moisture, Spenser. |: 


| tainty. Ffammond. 

/DUBITA’‘TION, dad-bé-tA’-shtin, nos. The act of 
doubting ; doubt. Brown. 

DU‘CAL, dt'-kal. a. Pertaining to a duke. 

DU'CAT, dak/-it. 90, ns. A coin struck by dukes: 
in silver worth four shillings and six-pence ; in gold 

|__ nine shilliugs and six-pence, Si , 


DRU'NKENLY, drank’-kn-lé. ad. In a drunken man- || DU'CHESS®, See Dutciess. 


ner. Shakspeure. 


DRU/NKENNESS, drank’-kn-nés, ». s. Intoxication 


with strong liquor. Bp. Taylor, Habitual ebriety. || 


Warts. Lotoxication, or inebration of any kind. Sous. 
DRY 4, drl. a. [Opry, Opt, Sax.) Arid; not wet; 
not moist. Bacon. Notramy. Bacon, Not suceu- | 
lent; not juicy. Shak. Being without tears, Dry- | 


den. Thirsty. Shok. Jejune ; barren ; plain; un- |) 


embellished. B. Jonson. Wanting ; barren. Dry- | 
den, Jejune; cold, Lord Clarendon. Sneering ;| 
sarcastical. Goodman. Hard; severe. Bacon. 

DRY-FOOTS, dri’-flt. n.s. A dog who pursues the | 
game by the scent of the foot. Srakspeare. | 

To DRY, dri. v. a. To free from moisture. Shak. | 
To exhale moisture. To wipe away moisture. 
Denham. To scorch with thirst. Jva.v._ ‘To drain ;' 
to exhaust. Phillips.—To 7 up. To deprive | 
totally of moisture. Woodward. 

To DRY, dri. v.n. To grow dry. Zechariah, x. 

To DRY-RUB*, dr¥-rab. v. a. To make clean with- 
out wetting. Dodsley’s Poems. 

DRY’/AD*, drl’-Ad. n. s. [dois, an oak.] A wood- 
nymph. Milton. 

DRY‘ER, drl¥’-dr, 98. n. s. That which has the quali- 
ty of absorbing moisture. 

DRY’EYED, 


Me or ae 

DRY'FAT*, drl-fat. n. s. [dry, and 

large basket, or receiver, in which | 
mut; in ge to vat, Tarleton. 


D Y/LY, rl-Ié, ad. Without moisture. Shakspeere. 


Temple, 1 


F 


qu 


Coldly; frigidly ; without affection. Bacon, Je-)) 


unely; barrenfy ; without ornament. Pope. Sly- 
; sarcastically, 

DRYNESS, drl’-nds, n.s. Want of inoisture. Brown. 

Want of succulence. Shak. Exhaustion. Bacon. 

Want of cmbellishment; barrenness ; coldness. 

B. Jonson. Want of sensibility in devotion. Bp. 


Taylor. 

DRY’NURSE, drl-nétse. n.s. A woman who brings 
up and feedwa child without the breast. Bp. Pat- 
rick, One. who takes care of another, Siukspeare. 

Jo DRY’NURSE, dr¥-ndsse. 
out the breast, Aludibras. 





' os 7 
| To DUCKO'Y, dak-kde’. v.a. To entice to a snare. 
‘Ide. a. Without tears; without | 


ac, Sax.] A} i yo 
ids are vot || DUCKS-FOOT, daks’-tat. n. s. 





| 
1] 


rea. To feed with- | 
' 
| 


DU'CHY*, See Dutcny. 

‘DUCK §$, dak. ws, [ducken, Dutch.] A water fowl, 

both wild and tame. Dryden. A word of endear- 

ment or fondness, Sik. A declination of the head. 

| Mitton. A stone thrown obliquely on the water so 

_as to strike it and rebound. Arbuthnot, 

To DUCK, dak, v.n. ‘To dive under water as a 
duck. Spenser. ‘To drop down the head as a duck. 

i Sift. ‘To bow low; to cringe. Shakspeure. 

| To DUCK, dak. v. a. To put under water. Mirror 

for Masristrates. 

DU'CKER, diik/-dr. 98. n.s. A diver. Ray. A 
cringer. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

DU'CKINGS TOOL, ddk/-king-st881. n.s. A cbair in 
which scolds are tied, and put under water. A 

| oo of cuckingstood. See CuckiNGstToor. 

Dorset. 








| DU CKLEGGED, dak’-lég’d. 359. a, Short legged. 


| Dryden. 

DUCKLING, dak’-llng. a. 6. A young duck ; the 

| brood of the duck. Key. A word of fonduess. 

| Addisen. 

‘DU'CKMEAT, dik’-méte. n.s. A common plant 

| Wing in standing waters. 

Grew, 

| DUCKO'Y, dak-kde’, 2,s. Any means of enticing 

and ensnaring. Deeay of Piety. J 
‘Black snakeroot, or 

May-apple. 


‘pDUCKWEED, dak'-wéde, n.s. The same with 
duckmect. Bacon, 

, DUCT, dakt. ns. [ductrs, Lat.] Guidance; diree- 
| tion, Jtummond, A passage through which any 
| thing is conducted, Addison. 


| pU'CTILES, dak/-tl, 140. a. (duetilis, Lat. Fleyi 
i ble; pliable. Dryden. 


Easy to be drawn out into 
length, or expanded, Bacon, ‘Tractable ; obsequi- 
ous. Phillipe. 

DUCTILENESS, dak’-til-nés, n.s. Flexibility; dac- 
tility. Denne. 7 

DUCTILITY, dik-til’-4-t8, n.s. Quality of suffer 

| jing extension; flexibility, Wades. sequicus 

| Less; compliance, Whitlock. 

oly 
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DU/CTURE*, dak’-tshire, ».s, Direction; guidance.|j heavy ; slow of motion. Spenser. Gross; cloggy3 
South. | vile. Shak. Not exhilarating; not delightful: as, 
DU'DGEON, raga” ies 259. n. 8. (degen, Germ.] A!) To make dictionaries is dud? work. Not bright. 
amall dagger. mont and Fletcher. Mahce;|| Shak. Drowsy; sleepy. Not quick in hearing. 
sullenness ; malignity ; ill-will. Hudibras, DULL-BRAINED #,dal’-brand, See DuLBRAINED. 
DUE4$, di. a. The participle passive of owe. Owed; ,| DULL-BROW ED*, dal’-brédd, a, Having a melan- 
that which aay one has a right to demand, Bucon.|| —choly look or brow. Quarles, 
Proper ; fit; appropriate. Atlerbury. Exact; with- DULL-DISPOSED®, dal’-dis-pdzd. a. Inclined to 
out deviation; Sidney, Consequent to; oceasion-|| sadness. B. Jonson. 
ed or effected by. Boyle. DULL-EYED, dil/-ide. 2, Having a downcast, mel- 
DUE, dd. ad. Exactly; directly; duly. Shokspeare.|'  ancholy look. Shakspeare. 
DUE. dd. x... That which belongs to one. Shak. || DULL-SIGHTED®, dal’-si’-td. . Having weak 
Right ; just title. Milton. Whatever custom or law || sight; purblind. Hudoet. 
requires to be done. Milton. Custom; tribute ;|| DULL-WITTED*, dil’-wit/éd. a. Gross; heavy ; 





—_—_—- 





exactions. Addison. not quick, Luloet, 
To DUE, da. v. a, To pay as due, Shak: , To DULL, dal. . a, To stupify ; to infatuate. Sid- 
DI EPUL®, dd-fal. a. Fit; becoming. Spenser. ney. ‘To blunt; to obtund, Shak, To sadden; to 
DU'*NESS*, dd/-nés, n. s. Fitness. make melancholy. Beaumont and Fletcher. To 
DUELS, div-il. 99. n.s. [duellum, Lat.] A combat|| hebetate ; to weaken. Spenser. To damp ; to clog. 


between two; a single fight. Bacon. Hooker. To make heavy, or slow of motion. Ba- 
To DUEL, d/l. v.n. To fight a single combat.|| con. To sully brightness. Bacon. ‘To consume in 
Baron. , sleep or idleness, Brown. 
Jo DUEL, di’-il. v.a. To attack or fight with sin- || To DULL*, dal. v. n. ‘To become dull. Chaucer. 
ely. Milton. DU’LLARD,dAl’-lard. n.s. A blockhead 3a dolt. Shak. 
DO“ELLER, dW/I-lar, 99. 2.8. A single combatant. || DU/LLARD*, dal’-lird. 2, Doltish ; stupid, Bp. Hall. 
Fuller. DU LLED*®, dal’-léd. a. Not bright. Spenser. 
DU'ELLING®, div-t-ling. 410. n.s. The custom |; DU/LLER®*, dal’-ldr. x. s, That which makes dull, 
of fighting duels. Locke. or weakens. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
DUELLIST, di-i-list. n.s. A single combatant.|| DU/LLY, dél/-lé, ad. ope) doltishly. Shak. 
Suckling. One who professes to study the rules|| Slowly; sluggishly. Shak. Not vigorously ; not 
of honour. Shakspeare. Bri Hudibras, 
DUE'LLO, di-V-l6. n. s. [Ital.] The duel; the rule |} DO’LNESS, dal/-nés, n.s, Stupidity; weakness of 
of duelling. Shakspeare. intellect 5 indocility, Sowh. Want of quick per- 
DUE! NNA, di-én’-va. n.s. An old woman kept to aa Bacon. wsiness; inclination to sleep. 
ard a younger. Arbuthnot. thak, Sluggishness of motion. Dimness; want of 
ptET*, dA? ns. [due, ltal.] An air for two per-|| lustre. Bluntness; want of edge. 
rade Mason. [de Icelandick.] A DU'LY, di’-lé, ad. a 3 fly; in Pes due 
DUG §, dag. n.s. [deggia, Icelandick. pap; al} manner. Spenser, Re; ly; exactly. , 
nipple. pls The breast. Spenser. . DUMB $, dim. 347. a. [oumb, Sax.] Mitte ; iocope- 
DUG, dag. preterit and part. pass. of dig, ble of speech. Hooker. Deprived o h. 
DUKE 4, dike. 376. n.s.[duc, Fr. dux, Lat.) A gen-|| Dryden. Mute; not using words. Shak. Silent; 
eral; a leader. Wicliffe. One of the highest order|} _ refusing to speak. Dryden. 
of nobility, next to the royal family. Shakspeare. ss DUS at dam. v.a. [adumbtan, Sax.] To si- 
There is a slight deviation often heard in the pro- ence. ware. . 
nunciation of thie word, as if written dook ; but this |} DU/MBLY, dam’-Ié. ad. Mutely ; silently. Shak. 
borders on vulgarity: the true sound of the u must be || DU'/MBNESS, diim’-nés, n. s, [umn rye, Sax.] 
carefully preserved, as if written dewk. There isan-|| Incapacity to speak, Omission of speech; mute- 
other impropriety, in pronouncing this word as if writ- ness, Shak, efusal to ak: silence. Dryden. 
ten jook: thia is not so vulgar as the former, and arises || J'g DU/MFOUND, Tam" la . va. To confuse: 
from an ignorance of the influence of accent. See to strike dumb. Spectator. A low phrase. 4 
Frinsipiee, Ne. . W. a DU’‘MMERER*, dim’-mir-dr. n.s. A pretendedly 
DU’ KEDOM, dike’-dim. n.s. The seigniory or pos- || dumb man; a cheat. Burton. A low word. 
sessions of aduke. Shak. The title or quality of || DU/MMY*, daim/-mé. n.s. One who is dumb. A 
a duke. Shakspeare. ; ; low expression. 
DU’LERAINED, dil-brand. a. Stupid; doltish ;|| DUMP §, dimp. n.s. [dom, Dutch.] Sorrow ; melan- 
foolish. ShaX&speure. choly ; sadness. Spenser. A melancholy tune or 
DU'LCET, dal/-sét. 99. a. [dulcis, Lat.] Sweet to|} air; an elegy. Shak. Any tune. Sidney. Ab- 
the taste; luscions. Hawes. Sweet to the ear;}| sence of mind; reverie. Beawmont and Fletcher. 
harmonious ; melodious. Shak. Sweet to the!| DU/MPISH,damp’-ish.a.Sad; melancholy. Spenser. 
mind. B. Jonson. DU’MPISHLY*, damp’-ish-lé. ad, In a moping, 
DULCIFICA‘TION, dil-sé-fe-ka/-shin. n.s. The|| melancholy way. Bp. Hall. 
act of sweetening. Boyle. DU'MPISHNESS*, démp’-ish-nés. 2. s. Sadness; 
To DU'LCIFY §, dil'-sé-iL 183. r.a. [dulcifer, Fr.]\| melancholy. Bp. Hall. 
To sweeten. Brenen, DU'MPLING, dSmp’ lag. n.s. A sort of pudding. 
DU’LCIMER, dal/-sé-mér. 98. 2. s. [dolcinello, den. 
Skiuner.] A musical instrument played by striking |} DU‘MPY*, dim’-pé. a. Short and thick. Student. 
the brass wires with litle sticks. Dan. iii. DUN, dain. a. [Oun, Sax.] A_ colour ‘enlarge of 
DU‘LCITUDE®*, dal’-sé-tade. n.s. Sweetness. Cock-|| brown and black. Newton. Dark; gloomy. Shak. 
eram, To DUN §, dan. v.a. [Ounan, Sax.] To claim a debt 
To DU'LCORATE §, dil’-ké-rate. 91. r.a. [dulcor,|| with vehemence importunity. Bacon, 
Lat.] sf sweeten, Bacon. ‘lo make less acrimo- wil din, n.s. A clamorous, importunate creditor. 
nious. Wiseman. iitpe, 
DULCORA‘TION, dal-ké-ri/-shdn. n. s. The act|| DUN*, dan. n.s. An eminence ; a mound. Johnson. 
of sweetening. Bacon. DUNCE6, danse. n. s. [Perhaps a word of 
DU LCOURS, dal’-kar. n.s. Sweetness. L. Addison.|| first used uA Thomists, from Duns Scotus, their 
t. 





DI LHEAD, dal/-héd, n.s. A blockhead. Ascham. antagonist.) A dullard; a dolt. Dryden. : 

DU’LIA, di’-lé-d, 92, [See Larria.] ns. [/é\ca.] || DU'NCERY®*, dan/-sé-ré. n.s, Dulness; stupidity. 
An inferiour kind of adoration. Stiiling fleet, Sir 7° Smith. ' 

DULL6. dal. a. as, Sax.] Stupid; doltish; block-|} To DU/NCIFY®, dan’-sé-fi. v.a. To make a dunce. 
ish. Elooker. Blunt; obtuse. flerbert. Unready ; Warburton, 
awkward. Sidney. Hebetated; not quick. Sé.|} DUNE®*, dine. n.s. [Sax.] A hill: vulgarly pro- 
Jiut. xiii. Sad; melancholy. Siuk. Sluggish; | nounced dawn. See ao 
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DUNG, dang. n. s. [bunx, Sax.) The excrement of || DU RESSE, dty-rés. n. s. [Fr.] Imprisonment ; 
animals to fatten . Bacon. | constraint. Spenser, [In law.) A plea used by 
ToDUNG 4, ding. v.a, [Oynyan, Sax.] To manure|| way of exception, by him who, being cast into 
with dong. Bacon, rison at a man’s suit, or otherwise threats, 
To DUNG®*, dang. v.n. To void excrement. Swif?. ating, &e. hardly used, seals any bond to him 
DU'NGED*, dang’-éd, a. Covered with dung. Hall.|| during his restraint. Cowel. 
DU'NGEON 9, dan’-jan, 259. n.s. [from donjon, the || DU'RING, dd’-ring. prep. For the time of the con- 
tower in which prisoners were kept.] A close!) tinuance of; while any thing lusts. Locke. 
ison; a prison dark or subterraneous. Spenser. || DU/RITY, dd’-ré-té. ne. s. fdorue, Lat.) Hardness ; 
‘0 DU'NGEON?, dan’-jin. v. a. To shut up as in al firmness. Wotton. Warshness; cruelty ; hardness 
dungeon. Bp. Hall. of mind, Cockeram. 
DU/NGFORK*, ding’-fork. ns. A fork to toss out) DU/ROUS*, di’-ras. 0. Hard, Smith. 
dung from stables, Abp, Cranmer. ), DURST, darst. The preterit of dare. 
DU’NGHILL, dang’-hil. ».s, A heap or accumula- |; DUSK §, dask. a. [duyster, Dutch.) Tending to dark- 
tion of dung. Shak. Any mean or vile abode.|| ness. Milton. Tending to blackness; dark-coloured. 
Dryden. Any situation of meanness. Sandys. A) Milton. 
term of reproach for a man meanly born. Shak. | DUSK, disk. n. s. Tendency to darkness. Spectator’. 
DU’NGHILL, dang’-hil. 406. a. Sprung from the || _ darkness of colour. Dryden. 
dunghill ;_ mean ; low; base. Spenser. | To DUSK, dask. rv. a. To make duskish. Marston. 
| 








DUNGY, ding’. 409. «. Full of dung; mean ;)) J DUSK, dask. rv. n. To grow dark; to begin to 
worthless. ae lose light or brightness, Chaucer. 

DU’/NGYARD, dang’-yard. n.s. The place of the |) DU/SKILY, disk’-¢-lé. ad. With a tendency to dark- 
dunghill. Mortimer. | ness or blackness. Sh , 

DU'NNER, dfin’-ndr. 98. . s. One employed in so- \ DU'SKINESS*, dask’-¢-nés. n. s. Incipient obscuri- 
liciting petty debts, Spectator. i Translation of Boetius, 

DUNNISH®, dan/-nish. a. Inclining to a dun colour. || DU'SKISH, dask’-ish. a. Inclining to darkness, 
Ray. Spenser. Tending to blackness. Wotton. 

DU‘NNY*, diin’-né. a. Deaf; dull of apprehension. | DUSKISHLY, dask’-ish-lé. ad. Cloudily ; darkly. 


Grose. “7m. 

DU‘O*, di’-d, n.s. [Lat.] A song or piece of musick | DU'SKISHNESSS®, dask’-ish-nés. n. s. Approach to 
to be performed in two parts. Mus. Dict. | darkness. More. 

DUODE'CIMO*. dh-d-dés/¢-md, ns, [Lat] A |) DU'SKNESS*, ddsk’-nés. n.s. Dimness. Sir 7. 





book is said to be in duodecimo, when a sheet is|)  Eviot. 
folded into twelve leaves. DUSKY, dask’-¢. a. Tending to darkness. Shak. 
. DUODE‘CUPLE, di-6-dék'-kii-pl. a. [duo and|| Tending to blackness. Shak. Gloomy ; sad; in- 


decuplus, Lat.] Consisting of twelves. Arbuthnot. || tellectually clouded. Bentley. 

DUODE/NUM#, da-}-de'-ndm. n.s. [Lat] The || DUSTS, dist. nes. [Oure, var. Earth or other 
first of the small intestines. || matter reduced to small particles. Shak. The 

To DUP®, dap. v.a. [do and up.) To open. Damon |i grave; the state of dissolution. Milton. A mean 
and Pythias. Used only in low language. | _ and dejected state. 1 Sam. ii. 

DUPE $, dpe. n.s. [depe, Fr.] A credulous man; a}, 70 DUST, dist, r. a. To free from dust. To sprinkle 
man easily tricked, Swift. with dust. Sherwood, 2 Sam. xvi. To levigate; to 


j 
‘ 





To DUPE, dipe. v. a. To trick ; to cheat. Sieift. || __ separate by a sieve. Sprat. 
DUPLE, di’-pl. a, [duplus, Lat.) Double; one re- | DUSTER* dy-tar. n.s. ‘That which frees from dust. 
ated. | Cotgrave. In making gunpowder, asieve so called ; 


Ty DUPLICATE ll ——: 91. v.a. [duplico, e 7 ari Ls se Pere ts ia 
at.) To double. Granville. STH 5 -t ~n. 8. state of bei 
DUPLICATE, div’-pié-kate. 91. ¢. Duplicate pro-|| covered with dust: Graves. wig 
; ee 4 Se haat apeeres, FET. || DU'STMAN, dast’-man. ie - &. ner oma employ- 
YPLIC , du’-ple-kate. x.s. Another corre- || ment ts to carry away the dust. 5 
spondent to the first; a second thing of the same ! DUSTY, dds’-té. a. Filled with dust ; clouded with 
kind. Woodward. i dust. Shak. Covered or scattered with dust. 
DUPLICA/TION, di-plé-ka’-shan. n.s. The act of Thomson. 
reners oo i act of folding together. | a roa daish. ne The people of Holland. The 
old; a doubling. Wiseman. utch language. Verstezaa, 
DUPLICATORE, dW-pliski-shtre ns. A fold 5 | DU"TCHESS, datas nm : hagas Fr.] The 
any thing doubled, ". 1) lady of a duke. Shak. A lady w as the sove- 
DUPLICITY, dé-plis/-6-18. ».s. Donbleness; the | reignty of a dukedom. Hane. A lady raised to 
number of two. Brown. Deceit; doubleness of |) _ the rank of dutchess by the king. Shakspeare. 
heart or of tongue. Burke. | DU’TCHY, diitsh’-&. m8. (duché, Fr.] A territory | 
DUR ee dd-ra-bil'4-14. n.s. The power of | a bob ip si a a br ved F i ye | 
asting. r. )TCHYC » adtsh’-}-kort. ms. A coun 
DU'RABLE §, dti'-ra-bl. 405. a. [durabilis,Lat.] Last- wherein all matiers appertaining to the dutchy of 
ing. Raleioh. Having successive existence. Milton, I J.ancaster are decided. Cowel. 
DU'RABLENESS, ag ag n.s. Power of || a heb — ue Gu 263, 294. The 
asting ; continuance. Bp. , Ibedient ; obsequious. den, Obsequious ; 0 
DURABLY, div-ri-bl. od. In'a lasting manner. | dient to good or bad purposes. Shak. Enjoined 
idney. v duty. Si eure. 
DURANCE, dér’-ranse, ». s. [duresse, law Fr.] Im- DUTIFUL, diy-té-fal. a. Obedient ; submissive to 
prisonment, Shak. Endurance; continuance; du- | natural or legal superiours; reverent. Sroift, Ex- 
we now call everlasting, heee Ladies of Lenton || DE"TIFULLY” alv-tefOhe. ad. Obediently ; sub- 
we now call everlasting. tree Ladies 0 ; "TIF da’- . ad. iently ; 
DURATION, di-rd/-shin. ».s. A sort of distance || missively. Revcrently ; respectiully. Sidney. 
or length, the idea whereof we get from the ciel DU'TIFULNESS, di’-té-fal-nés. n.s. Obedience ; 
ing = el pager 2d poriebang pees: of re. | en to just gas Dryden. Reverence; | 
‘ke. Power of continuance. Rogers. iI . Bp. Taylor. 
of continuance. Addison. a i DU'FY §, iy-té. ns. [from endl That to which a 
To aU oe r.n. [duro, Lat.] To last; to |! — . by any yest or — obligation bound. 
endure, righ. | St. Lute, xvii. Acts or forbearances required by 
! DU'REPUL, dire’-fail. «. Lasting. Spenser. Ob, J. { religion or morality. Sick, Obedience or sob 
DU'/RELESS. dare’-lés. ¢. Without continnance::) mission due to parents, governonrs, or superinurs 
fading ; short. Raleigh. Ob. J. (Nhat. Net of reverence or respect. Spovar. The 
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business of a soldier on guard. Clarendon. The || DY'ER®. n. #, See DER. 
business _= — j gy Wore Clarendon. Tax ; | DYING®*, di-ing. m.s The art of tinging cloth, stuff, 
st; custom ; . ison. or otl ter, with i lour. Sir W 
plcvinates, dd-fim/-vé-rite. ms. [diaumvi-! Petty. iia Mamaispebaeae id 
ratus, Lat.] A government or jurisdiction amo DYING, di-ing. part. Tinging. Sir W. Petty. 
the 7 dems A niertaes by two. : bd DYING. didi. Othe parlietite ‘of dies Paving 
DWALE*, dwale. n. s. {dwalen, Germ.] The dead-|) Heb, xi. 7 
ly herb nightshade. Chaucer. {In heraldry.) Sable ,| DYING®, d¥’-ing, n. s. Death. 2 Cor. iv. 
or black colour, | DYINGLY®, dl’-ing-lé, ad. As at the moment of 
DWARF, dwérf, n. s. [Dpeopy, Sax.] A man be-!! giving up the ghost. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
low the common size of men, Slik. Any animal! DY KI. See Dixe. 
or plant below i's natural bulk. L’Estrange. An!) DY‘NAST §*, di’-ndst, or din’-Ast. n. s. [duvderns.] A 
attendaat on a Jady or knight in romances. Spen-|! ruler; a igi Heapook Cockeram. A dynasty; 4 
ser, { vernment. Gregory. 
To DWARF, dwért, v.a. To hinder from growing to!| DY/NASTY, dV-nds-té, or tlin’-As-1¢. ». «, Govern- 
the natural balk. Bacon, ; | ment; sovereignty. Hal. A race or family of 
gf bid stabi jdg Sige a. Below the natural bulk;!: rulers. Reeves. 
low; s ; little. Shakspeare. (; : pi Mr. Elphi F 
DWA'RFISHLY, dwarf-ish-lé, ad. Like a dwarf. || *Gntick, adopt the hit peononeintion; beat aagean jam 
DW ir ahha nh aig Sgr see a. $. Minute- | my opjnion, clearly for the last. 503. JF. ’ 
ness of stature ; litdeness. Bp. Taylor. ! . : 
To DWAULE, dwawl. v. a. epalian, Sax.] To be} DY’SCRASY , dis'-kri-sé. n. a, [dvexpania.] A nb UD- 
delivtcee. Seactan | equal mixture of elements in the blood; a distem- 
To DWELL$, dwél. v. n. preterit diel, or dwelled. | 1 Pereure, Sie 


s ie’ sdu-tird. 2. 9. pla 
itt P 

[duala, old ‘Teutonick.) To remain. Spenser. ‘To dis'-sen-ter-e. 2. 8. [Svocrrepla.) A 

inhabit; to live in a late. Lev. xxv. To live in|| looseness, wherein ill humours flow off by stvol, 


‘any form of habitation. Heb. xi. To be in any} and are sometimes attended with blood, Arbuthnot 


state or condition. Shak. To be suspended with |) i> Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, and Buchanan, 
atiention; to hang upon with care or fondness. | aecent this word on the second syllable; and Mr. Sheri- 
Ss . To continue long speaki x. Dryden. || dao, Mr. Nures, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Porry, Entick, 


s we: , and Bailey, on the first. That this is in possession of 
To aod pine at Po inhabit. filton. . the best usuge I have not the least doubt sand that it 
DWE’LLER, dwel’-lar, 98. n. s. An inhabitant.) js agroeable to the analogy of accenting words from the 


. . learned languages, which we oaturalize by dropping a 
DWE’LLING, dwél’-ting. 2. s. Habitation; place || syllable, is evident from the numerous clase of word« 
of residence ; abode. Spenser. State of life; mode | of the same kind.—See AcapEMy, INCOMPARABLE, &e. 
of living. Daniel, iv. \| Acolloteral proof, too, that this is the true pronunciation 
DWE'LLINGHOUSE, dwél’-ling-hdadse. n. s. The is, that mesentery, a word of the same form, is by all the 
house in which one lives. Ayyliffe. || above-mentioned lexicographers who have the wor, 
DWE'LLINGPLACE, dwél/-Hg-plase. n.s. The || execpt Bailey, accented on the first syllable, 1’. 
lace of residlence. Sjenser. || DY/SNOMY®, cis’-nd-mé. n. s. [évevopia.) Il order 
0 DWINDLE$, dwind’-dl, 405, von. [Spinan,)) hg of laws; or the enacting bad laws. Cor : 
Sax.} To shrink; to lose bulk ; to grow little. Ad- || DYSPE/PSY, dis'-pép-sé. a. s. [Sveretie.) A diffi- 
disown. To degenerate; to sink. Bentley. To) culty of digestion. Diet. : 
wear away; to lose health. Shakspeare. il DY’SPHONY, dis’-td-né, n.s. [dvegwria.] A difti- 
To DWYNDLE*, dwind/-dl. rv. @. To make less. | culty in speaking. Dict. , 
Thomson. ‘To sink; to bring low, Norris. ‘To; DYSPNO'EA, disp-né’-d. 92. n. s. [évervora.] A 


ee 

















break 5 to disy rse. Clarendon. difficulty of breathing. 

DWIENDLED*®, dwind’-dld. part. «. Shrunk; fallen) DY'SURY, dizh’-b-ré. 450,451,452. 1. s, [dveorpia.] 
away. Bp, Taylor. | A difficulty in voiding urine. Harvey. 

DYE. n. s. See Dre. ‘| 36" The # in this word hax the flat aspiration, for the 


Tv DYES. v. a. See To Dik. © ‘game reason as the sin treacury.—See Disuntox. 
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EAG EAG 


FN Has two sounds; loug, as scene, and short, as/' sire; ardour of inclination. Shak. Lmpetuosity ; 
i men, E is the most frequent vowel in the|) vehemence; violence. Dryden. ‘Tartness; sour- 
English sengnege 3 for it not only is used like the}! ness, Barret. ; 
rest, but has peculiar quality of lengthening hapten é'-g}, 227, 405, as. fee. Fr.] A bird 
the foregoing vowel, as can, cane ; saan, numne. of prev, Culmet. The standar of the ancient Ro- 
Ea has the sound of ¢ Jong. mans, Pape, . ; 
EACH §, étsh. 98, 227. pron. [wxhyptie. ale, ele.J}}/EAGLE-EYED, é-gl-ide. 282. a. Sharp-sighted as 
Either of two. Dryden. Every one of voy nam-}) an ecagie, Beusmont and Fletcher. 


ber. Isaiah, xxxv. EAGLF-SIGHTED®, ¢!-gl-sl-téd. a. Having quick 
F.A‘CHWHERES, étsh’-hwhre. ad. Everywhere.|| _ sight, like an eagle. S/ ; ; : 
Bp. Hall. }|}EAGLE-SPEED, ¢’-gl-spééd. n. s, Swifiness like 


EAD, {ord, ed.) in the compound, and eadig in the that of an ~ Pope. 
siuple aames, denotes happiness, or blessedness. | BA’GLESS*, ‘agl4s, nm. s. Laiglesse, Fr.]-The hen 
Gibson. . eagle. Sherieood. ; 

E.A‘GER 6, @-gar. 227. a. [ecer, Lat.} Siruck with |EA‘GLESTONE. é'-gl-stone. m. s. A stone said to 

desire; ardeutly wishing; keenly desirous, Drn-|! be found at the entrance of the holes in which 

den, Hot of disposition; vehement; ardent ; imn-|| the eagles make their nests. The es, woe 

petuous. Flooker. Quick ; busy ; ve'4 nut in!) contains, in a cavity within it, a s loose 

action. Addison. Sharp; sour ; acid, Shak. Keen; | stone, which rattles when it is shaken; and every 

severe ; biting. Shak. Brite; inflexible; not due-|| fossil, with a nucleus in it, has obtained the name. 
ule. Locke. it il, 

#:A‘GERLY, é-gar-lé. od. With great ardour of de-! EA'GLET. W-glét. nos. A oung eagle. Davies. 
sive. South. Ardently; hotly. Shak. Keenly 3) EA/GLEWINGED*, é-gl-wing’d. a. Having the 
sharply. Knolles, | || Wings. as it were, of an eagle. S e. 

EF. A’GERNESS, e’-qar-nés, nv. s, Keenness of de-,, FASGRE, gir. r,s. lager, Runick.] A tide swelt 
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ing above another tide, observable in the river 








EA/RLY §, ér-lé, 234. a. [eeplice, aplice, Sax.] 
Severn. Oe Soon, with respect to something else. Shakspeare. 
EA/LDERMAN. a. s. [ealbepman, Sax.] The name || EA’/RLY, ér’-lé. ad. Soon; betimes. Spenser. 
of a Saxon magistrate ; alderman. Sadler. To EARN §, érn. 234, 371. v. a. [on nian, Sax.) To 
EAME, éme. n. s. [eam, Sax.] Uncle. Spenser. im as the reward or w: of labour, or any per- 
To EAN §*. v. n. [eantan, Sax.] To bring forth!| formance. Bacon. To obtain, as a consequence 
oung. Used of sheep. Shakspeare. of action. Shakspeare. 
EA‘NLING®*, één/-Mng. n. s. A lamb just dropt. To EARN*, érn. v. n. fecrtonm, Germ.] To curdle. 
EAR §, dér. 227. n. s. feane, Sax The whole organ || 7’ EARN*, érn. v. n. [Sy pnan, Sax.) To long for; 
of hearing. Shak. ‘That part of the ear that stands || _ to feel anxiety. Spenser. See To YEARN. 


prominent. Shak. Power of judging of harmony; || EAYRNEST §, ér/-nést. 234. a. [eopnert, Sax.] 
the sense of gg Shak. ‘The head; or the Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous ; impor- 
person. Knolles. ‘The highest part of a man; the | tunate. Hooker. Intent; fixed; eager. Milton. 
top. L’Estrange. The privilege of being readily Serious; important. Hooker. ; 

and kindly heard. Bacon. Disposition to like or || EARNEST, ér’-nést. n. s. Seriousness; a serious 
dislike what is heard; opinion; taste. Denham.|| event, not a jest. Sidney. Pledge; handsel; first 
Any minences from a larger body, raised for fruits. Hooker. The money which is given in 
the Al si of holding it. Bp. Tuylor. ‘The spike of token that a bargain is ratified. wspeare. 

corn. Bacon.— To be by the EARS. To fall together || EA'RNESTLY, ér’-nést-lé. ad, Warmly ; affec- 
by the EARS. T'o go together by the EaRs. To!| tionately ; zealously. Milton. Eagerly; desirous- 





fight ; to scuffle. More. T'o set by the EARS. To'|| _ ly. Shakspeare. 
make strife ; to quarrel. L’ Estrange. EA’/RNESTNESS, @ér’-nést-nés. n. s. Eagerness ; 
EAR-BORED*, éér’-bord. a. Having the ears per-|| warmth; vehemence ; impetuosity. Shak. Solem- 


forated. Bp. Hall. nity; zeal; seriousness. Alterbury. Solicivude ; 

EAR-DEAFENING*, er’-déf'-fn-ing. a. Stunning|| _ care; intenseness. Dryden. 
the ear with noise. Shakspeare. | EA‘RNFUL*, érn/-fQl’ a. Fall of anxiety. P. 

EAR-LAP*, éér’-lap. n.s. [eap-leppe, Sax.] The || — Fletcher. 
lip of the ear. Huloet. || EARNING, érn/-ing. n. s. That which is gained as 

EAR-LOCK®, éér’-lék. n. s. [eap-locca, Sax.] Aj! _ the reward of any laliour. Locke. 
curl or twist of the hair, formerly called a /ove-fock. || EARSH, érsh, n.s. [from ear, to plough.] A ploughed 
Prynne. | field. May's Virgil. Ob. J. 

EAR-MARK §*, dér’-mark. n. s. A mark on the ear, || EARTH 4, érth, 234, 237. n, s. [eand, eand, Sax.] 
hy which shepherds know their sheep ; figuratively, || ‘The element distinct from air, fire, or water ; soil ; 
any distinction. Cox. || terrene matter. Thomson. The terraqueous globe ; 

To EAR-MARKS®, éér’-mirk. v. a. To mark cat the world. Shak. Different modification of terrene 


on the ear. Spenser. i} matter. Hill. 'This world, opposed to other scenes 
EAR-PICK*, dér’-pik. x.s, An instrument by which || of existence. Shak. The inhabitants of the earth. 
the ears are cleansed. Huloet. Gen. xi. Country ; distinct region. Dryden. The 


EAR-PIERCING®, éér'-péér’-slng. a. Affecting the || act. of turning up the ground in — Tesser. 
ear with shrill vibrations of sounl. Shakspeare. | The earth or hole of a fox or badger. Sherwood, 
EAR-RING, | dér’-ring. n. 8s. [ean-phiny, Sax.)| 37° This word is liable to a coarse, vulgar pronuncia- 

Jewels set in a ring and worn at the ears; orna-|| ~ tion, as if written urth. There is, indeed, but a delicate 

ment of a woman’s ear. Sandys. | diflerence between this and the truo sound, but quite 

EAR-SHOT, éér’-shdt. n. s. Reach of the ear. Dry-| pire ang —1 distinguish a common from a polite 
speaker. A 


Pn, ” 
EAR-WAX, ¢ér’-waks, n. s. The cerumen or |) 79 EARTH, érth. v.a. To hide in earth. Fuller 
exudation which smears the inside of the ear.|| To bury; to inter. Shak. To cover with earth. 


uy. | Evelyn. 
EAR-WIG, dér’-wig. n. s. [eruca, Lat.) A sheath- || 7p EARTH, érth. v.n. To retire under ground. 


— << imagined to creep — the ear.|| Tunkel, 

rayton. A whisperer; a prying informer, || EA‘RTHBAGS, érti’-bag. n. s. [In fortification.] A 

EAR-WITNESS, ¢ér-wit/-nés. n.s. One who at-'! sack filled with sand crease . keep off the Bo 
tests any thing as heard by himself. Hooker. || oof the enemy. 

Tv EAR, dr. 246. r. a. (eure, Norm. Fr.} To tills) EARTHBANK®, érth’-bank. nm. s. [In husbandry.] 


By a epee og: Chea Spa te 7 See art of tr re turf. 
Ho BAR, ¢ér. v, n. To s nto ears., Sandys. DA‘RTHBOARD, érti/-bérd. n.s. The board of 
graced éér’-a-bl. a. Used to be tilled. Bar-'| the plough that lubes off the earth. Mortimer, 
rel. ae | EA’RTHBORN, érth’-bdra. a. Porn of the earth ; 
EARALS, eér’-Al. a. Receiving by the ear, Hewyt. ‘| terrigenous, Sir J. Date Meanly born, Smith’ 
EA‘RED, éérd. 359. a. Having ears, or organs of || EA/R'THBOUND, érth’-bélind. a. Pastened by the 
salar gf dong Having ears, or ripe COR. | ressure of the _ — ; 
eughed, Chaucer. | EA‘RTHBREDS*, @rth’-bréd. a. velling ; ; 
gag ga tér’-ring. n. s. A ploughing of land. | abject. Bremer. adam acai 
msis, xiv. EA/RTHCREATED®, érth’-kré-A'-tdd. ormed 
EARL §, ‘arl, 231, 237. n.s. [eonl, Sax.] A title of | of earth. Youn. : vasepiees 
nobility, ancieutly the highest of this nation, now || EARTHEN, ér-thn. 103. a. Made of earth ; made 
the third. Shakspeare, of clay. Shakespeare. . 
EARL-MARSHAL, érl-mir’-shil. n. s. He that has || EAARTHENGENDERED*, érth’@n-gén'-dérd. a. 
chief care of military solemnities. Dryden. One| Bred of earth, Fiaisharee. . 
of the great officers of ‘State in England, whose || RA/RTHFEDS, érth’-féd. a. Low; abject. B. Jonsee:. 
business is to take cognizance of all matters re-| EA/RTHFLAX, érih’-fliks, n. s. A’kind of fibrous 
specting honour and arms. i} fossil. Woodward, 


alee ty. éri’-dim. 166. .s. The seigniory of i| EA'RTHINESS, érth’-d-nés, nos. The quality of 





" i| containing earth; grossness. More. Intel} 
EA/RLDORMAN®, drl-dér-man. n.s. Anealder-!! conrseness. Feltham. ° can 
man. Burke. || EA‘RTULINESS*, érth/-le-nés. 2. s: Worldliness 
gy mre Hen ah et eris'-piw-at, n. s. [arrha, Lat.) || Cirereie: _—— 
oney given in part of payment. Ray. | EARTULING, érth’-ling. ms. An inhabitant 
EA’RLESS, te s.a. Not inclined to hear; as if)! the earth: a mortal; a poor, frail creature. arg 
BAM Brown, Without any ears. Pope. | EVRTULY, écth’-te. a. Not heavenly ; vile; mean - 
tLINESS, @r’-lé-nés. nm. s, Quickuess of any.) sordid, Si2t, Belonging only to our present state - 
action with respect to something else. Sidaey. , Rot spirnual, Pluie, Corporeal ; not meutal” 


va 


| 


EAS ECC 
—nd, méve, nor, ndt;—tibe, tib, ball ;—éi! ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 
Any thing in the world ; a female hyper- 
bole. Pope. f EA - aek fecal, Pose 
EARTHLY-MINDED* érth’-le-nind/-€d.a. Having || To EAT §, te. 227, 229. v. a. preterit ate, or cat ; 


a sensual or an abject mind. Bale. , | part. cat, or eaten. ees, Sax.] To devour with 
EARTHLY-MINDEDNESS*,  érth’-I-mind/-éd- |) the mouth. Ex. x. T'o consume ; to corrode. Shak. 


Free from want of more. Swift. Not constrained 5 








_nés. n.s. Grossness; sensuality. Gregory. | ‘To swallow back ; to retrac:, ‘This is only used of 
LA/RTHNOUT, érth’-ndt. n,s. A pignut; a root in|) a man’s word, Hakewitl. 
_ Shape and size like a nut. Ray. To EAT, tte, ven. To o to meals; to feed, 2 Sam. 
EA/RTHQUAKE, érth'-kwake. n.s. Tremour or|; ix. "To take food. Jacke. To be maintained in 
convulsion of the earth, Woodward. | food. Proverbs, xiii. To make way by corrosion. 
EA’RTHSHAKING, érth’-sh-king. a. Having South. a 
wer to shake the earth, or to raise earthquakes. || EA°T ABLE, ¢/-t4-bl. 405. a. That may be caten. 


ilton. | Eiuloet, ° 

EARTHWORM, érth’-witrm. x. s. A worm bred | EA’TABLE, é/-ta-bl. ns, Any taing that may be 
under ground. Bacon. A mean, sordid wretch.| eaten. King, : 
Norris. EATER, &-1r. 98. n. s, One that eats any thing. 

EA/RTHY, érth’#. a. Consisting of earth. Shak.|| Abbot. A corrosive. 

Composed or partaking of earth; terrene._ 1 Cor.) EA'TH), éeth. a. (ead, Sax.} Rasy, Spenser. 

xv. Inhbabiting the earth; terrestrial. Dryden.| EATH, é¢th. ad. Easily. Spenser. Aa old word. 
Relating to earth. Dryden, Not mental; gross; EA‘TING®, @/-ting. ns. Manducation. Abp. Cran- 
not refined. Shakspeare. | mer, 

EASE}, éze. 227. n.s. [aise, Fr.] Quiet; rest; un- | EA/TINGHOUSE, ¢’-ting-héids. n.s. A house where 
disturbed tranquillity. Daries, Freedom from pain. rovisions are sold ready dressed. L’ Estrange. 
Temple. Rest afier labour ; intermission of labour, || EAVES §, évz. 227. ns. feyeye, Sax. or the old Fr. 
Swift. Facility; not difficulty. Dryden, Uncon- | aie or eve.] The edges of the roof which overhang 
straint ; freedom from harshness, formality, forced |; _ the house. Shakspeare. 
behaviour, or conceits. Pope-—At EASE. Without | To EA'VESDROP, évz'-drép. v. n. To catch what 

ain ; without rags Dryden. comes from the eaves; in common phrase, to listen 
EASE, éze. v, a. To free from pain. Locke. To | under windows. Milton. 
assuage ; to mitigate. 2 Chronicles. To relieve || EA/VESDROPPER, évz’-drép/-par. n. s. An insid- 
from labour, or any thing that offends. Dryden. | ious listener. Shakspeare. 
EA‘SEFUL, bze’-fal. a. uiet; peaceable; fit for || EBB§, @b. n.s. [ebba, Sax.] The reflux of the tide 


rest. Siuakspeare. towards the sea: opposed to flow. Beutmont and 
ar ted pa éze’-fMl-ld, ad. In a quiet manner. || 


Iietcher. Deciine ; decay ; waste. Spenser, 
Sherwood. To EBB, éb. v. x. To flow back towards the sea 
EA’SEL §*, &/-2él. n. s. The frame on which painters || Shakspeare. To decline; to decay. Shakspeare. 
strain their canvass. : _E/BBING?*, éb’-bing. n. s. The x of the tide to- 
EASEL-PIECE*, ¢/-zél-pétse. n. s. A painting || wards the sea, Huloet, 
which is painted on the easel, in contradistinction | E'BIONITE*, &-bé-dn-he. n.s. [Ehion, Hebrew.] 
to those which are paintec! on the wall or ceiling. One of a sect of hereticks who denied the divinity 
EA’/SELESS*, éze’-lés. a. Wanting ease. Donne. of our Saviour, and asserted that he was a mere 
EA/SEMENT, éze’-méut. n. s. Evacuation, Barret.|) man; and who rejected many parts of Scripture. 
Assistance ; support. Bacon. Relief from any evil. |) Whitlry. as 
More. {In law.} A service that one neighbour has |; E/BIONITES, ¢’-bé-fin-ite. a. Relating to the heresy 
of another by charter or prescription, without profit; |; of the Ebionites. Whiston. 
as a way through his ground, a sink, or such like. | E/BEN, éb/-bén. ei s. [Fdeves.} A hard, heavy, 





Cowel. _E/BON, éb’-tu. black, valuable wood, which 
EA‘SILY, &-z6-lé. ad. Without difficulty, Bacon. | E‘/GON Y, @b’t-nd. admits a fine gloss, Moxon. 

Without paia ; without disturbance ; in tranquillity. || E/ON*, &b/-dn. a. Dark; black. Shak, Made of 

Temple. Readily ; without reluctance. Dryden. || __ ebony. Prior. 
EASINESS, ¢’-z@-nés. n. s, Freedom from difficulty. ‘EBRVETY, é-bri’-4-té. n. s. [ebrietas, Lat.] Drunk- 

B. Jonson. Flexibility ; compliance. Hooker. Free- f enness, Brown. 

dom from constraint. mmon. Rest; tanquil- || ERRPLLADE, é-briV-lade. n. s. [Fr.] A check of 

lity; ease. Ray. _ the bridle, which a horseman gives a horse, by a 
EAST $, édst. o3j , 26. n.s. [eort, Sax.] The quar-| _ jerk of one rein, when he refuses to turn. 

ter where the sun rises ; opposite to the rest, Ad- | EBRIOSITY, ¢-bré-ds'-¢-t¢. n.s, Habitual drank- 

bot. ‘The regions in the eastern parts of the world. — enness. Brown, 

Shakspeare. || EBU’'LLIENCY 4, eb’ yto-eb. n. 8. [ebullio, Lat.J 
EAST, éést. a. From or towards the rising sun, Ex-| A boiling over, Cudtcorth. 

odus, Xx. | EBU'LLIENT®, ¢-bal’-yéat. a. Boiling over. Young. 
EASTER, éés/-tr. 98. n. s. [eapepe, Sax.] The! EBULLITION, éb-il-lish’-tin, 177. n.s. The act of 

day on which the Christian church commemorates) boiling up with heat, Sewh. Any intestine mo- 

our Saviour’s resurrection. Decay of Piety. ; tion. Jucon. ‘That effervescence which arises from 
EA‘STERLING, éés’-tir-llag. x. s. A native of some; the mingling together any alkelizate and acid li- 

country eastward, Spenser. A species of water- || _ quor. wrincy . 

fowl. | ECCE/NTRICK 6, &k-sén’-trik. a. [eccentricus, 
EA/STERLING*. See Sterine. _ECCE/NTRICAL §, ék-sén’-iré-kal. § Lat.] Devia- 
EA'STERLY, éés'-tdr-lé. a. Coming from the parts|; ting from the centre. Not having the same centre 

towards the cast. Raleigh. Lying towards the with another circle. Milton. Not termivating in 

east. Looking towards the east. Arbuthnot, | the same point. Irregular; anomalous. Amg 
EASTERN, éés'-tarn, a. Dwelling or found inthe )) Charles. S:. 

east; oriental, Pope. Lying or being towards the | ECCENTRICITY, @k-sén-tris’-¢-t@. n. s, Deviation m 

east. Addison. Going towards the east. Addison.|| from a centre. The state of having a_different 

Looking towards the east. Milton. centre from another circle. Brown. Excursion 
EASTLA'NDISH, éést-ldnd’-ish. a. Lying or being |! from the proper orb. Wotton. Deviation from es- 

towards the east. Versteyan. tablished methods; particularity; irregularity. 
EA‘STWARD, éést’-wiird. 88. ad. Towards the east. |) Johnson. i 

Brown. | ECCE/NTRICK®, ék-sén/-trik. 2. 8. A circle not 
EA'SY, ’-z8. a. Not difficult. Hooker. Not causing |) having the same centre with another circle. Bacun. 

difficulty. ey fs at rest. T'emple. —_ | ‘Phat — —— from usual or common occur 

from pain. Milton. Complying; unresisting ; cred- rence. Elanamond. 

wows. Shak. Ready ; de “uawilling. rydex.! ECCHY'MOSIS, th -kb sol a. 520. m. 8. [exxupw- 
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ets.) Livid spots or blotches in the skin, made by|; of the zodiack, and making an angle with the 
extravasated blood. Wiseman. | equinoctial, in the points of aries and libra, of 
ECCLESIA/STES*®, &k-klé-zhé-As'-téz, ns. [Gr.])| 26° 30’, which is tue sun’s greatest declination. 
One of the canonical books of Holy Scripture. Dr.|) | Harris 
Grau. ECLYPTICK, ¢-klip'-tik. 2. Deseribed by the eclip- 
ECCLESIA/STICAL §, @k-klé-zhé-tis’-18-kal, 2 | tick line. Blacknore Suffering an eclipse ; ob- 
ECCLESLA'STICK §, €k-klé-zhé-iis'-tik. § || secured. Sir 7. Perhert. 
ecclesiusticus, Lat.) Relating to the church. Hooker. || E?CLOGUE, ék’-log. S33. n. 8. [éedoyi.] A pastoral 
ECCLESIA STICh, ék-kié-zhe-as/-tik. a. 3. A per- m. Sidney, | 
son dedicaied to the ministries of religion, Burnet. || ECONOMICAL, ¢k-k6é-ném’-<-kal. ) a. Pertaining 
Me I have given these words the flat « axspiratod, as fam! ECONO'M ICK, &k’-kO-ndim’ ik. 530. \ to the regu- 





convinced it is quite agreerble to the analogy of pro- | Jation of a household. Davies. Frugal. Wotten. 
nunciation ; for the third «ylable, coming after tho see- || ECONO MICKS®, ék-kd-ndm’-iks. n.s. What apply 
omlary accent, is exactly under the sume predicamentas || to the management of household affairs, Wetter. © 
the peauliumate ayliatto in ainbrosial, Ephceian,Geode- || RCO NOMIS i+, é-nén’-d-mnist. 2s. One who is a 
aan, &e.—ev Principies, No. ‘51. || good manager of affairs ; frugal aud discreet. bVor- 
* And palpit drum eeclesiaast or ; ton. 
© Was boat with i? instead ofa stick."—Hudibras, W. | To ECONOMYZE®, 6-kbn'-O-mize. va. To employ 
ECCLESIA’STICUS*, ék-kle-zhé-ts’-1é-kOs. x. s. | with economy, 
{Lat.] One of the books which form the Apoery- | ECONOMY §, é-hbu/-d-mé. 296, 518. ns. [olxovopia.] 
pha. Arnold, ) ‘Phe management of a family. Bp. Taylor,  Dis- 
ECCOPRO'TICKS, ék-kd-préu-tks. ns. [& and | tribution of expense. Druden. Frugality; disere- 
xiroos.) Gentle purgatives. Hervey, | won of ay eon Swi/t, Disposition of things; reg- 
ECHINA'TE, ék-ké-nate’, a. Bristled like a), ulation, Hammond. ‘The disposition or arrange- 
ECHINA'TED. €4-ké-nd/-téd. , hedgehog. Wood-|| ment of any work, B. Jenson. System of matter. 








ward, { lackmore. te , 

ECHINUS, 6-MW-nis. 503. vs, [Lat] A hedge- ) ECPHRA‘CTICKS, ¢k-iiak tikes, nos, (& and out 
hog. A shell fish set with prickles. ‘The prickly;, rw.) Such medicines es render tough bumeours 
head, cover ot the seed, or top of any plaut. more thin. Quincy. 
member or ornament, vesemblmg the prickly rind) ESCSTASIED, éks'-ta-sid. 282. «. Ravished ; filled 

5 f } 3 
ofa chestnut. Flurris. With enthusiasm, Norris. 

ECHO 4, ék’-hé, a. s. Liyw s echo, Lat] Echo was! ECSTASY $, @ks -tiesd. nn. s. [Feoracy.] Any pas- 
supposed to have been once a nymph, whe pined | sion by which tbe thoughts are abs » and in 

. ito a sound, Nidwey. ‘The retera or repercussion.| whieh the mind is for a time lost. Shak. Exces- 
an of any sound, Berow, The sound reiurned, Shak.|! sive joy ; de peibs Shak, Enthustasm 5 excessive 

To ECHO, ék’-kd. ”. To resound ; to give the re- i elevation aad absorption of the mind, J ilton. Ex- 
percussion of a voice. Siu. ‘To be sounded back. | cessive griefor anxiety. Siiak. Madness ; distrae- 
Blockmare. | tion, Shakspeare. 

tit | yr * | md * ur a 5 3 . ” . 
v P'CHO, ék’-kd. vr. e. To sead back a voice. De- | To EYCSTASY*, eks‘-ta-sé. rv. ¢. To fill with rap- 
cay of Piety. {| tare or enthus.assn, ea 

ECHO METER®, ¢-hoin -O-td0. a. 8. [jyos and pé-!! ECSTATICAL, Oks-tit’-e-kil. da. Ravished ; rap- 
roay.) [In inusick.| A hud of scale, serving tomeas- | ECSTA‘TICK, @iks-tat’-ik. 509. § tous; elevated 

: ure | . curation _ sottads. Chonbers. = ae _— ees mip ae Fees 

SCHO'METRY®, €-hoin'-6-tré nos. The art of | to the highest degree of jov. Pope. Tending to 
making vaults or arebes su as to produce an artifi-|| _ external objects. Norris. 
ane 7 iPRPOopye ¥ ék-tép4 Tak We > Onc 

ECLAIRCESSEMENT. ék-kiare’-siz-néat. m. 3. i " Elis as : Chere 7 enee Rees Can NID, 
[Fr.] Explanation; the act of clearing up an affair. || ECTYPN§, di ’-ilpe. nm. s. [Iervzos.] A copy. Locke. 
Clarendon. | ECUME NICAL*. See Orcumenicar. 
~ This word, though long iv use, is not yet naturalized, cae sar hdale se = [Fr] A place covered tor 
Every syllable but the lust may Ir: perfoefy pronounced :) te lodging oF house of horses. : 

~ by an Englishman who does not speak Frenet: pnt this | EDA CIOUS, @-ia'shits, a. [edar, Lat.} Eating ; 
syllable, having a nasal vowel, pot followed by hand «|) voracious; devouring, 
or g, (see Excoae,) is av insupernble dififeulty: the | DDACITY, @-las’-¢-t6. a. 5. Voracity 3 ravenous- 
nearest sound to it would perhaps be to make it rhyme.) ness; ereediness. Bucon. 
with loay and strony, But « epoakce would, pbrhaps, | Ty Ey DDE &. éd‘dir. r 
tisk lesa by pronyuncing it Eke an English word ot! 2 EDDEK $, éd’-dér. r.a. To bind a fence. Mor. 

’ to imitate tie Frenet pk we Wel : a 3 . : 

Pos pean nag ee RUA s DC DDER, éd-dér. 98. rn. s. Such fencewood as is 
one , O- APL. as. [Pe.] Spleacuur ; show 3! < Wnei cane the top of fences. gaged 
us oe 0 . . od of i, i . . . , Sy . 4 . 

ECLECTICK §#, Ak-lu lk, ms. (2eMerrcos.] One | DDIM. fd'<lisls. = rg pars Se] kaos 
of those ancient philosophers, who, without aurch- crop of grass: the aftermath, 
ing themselves to any partierlar sect, took from any « EDDY §, éd’-ce, nos. [e> and ea, Sax.) ‘The water 
what they judged good. D, ween, One ofa sect’; that rans contrary to the main stream. Deaumont 
the Christian church, who considered the Goctrine ond Pletcher. Whirlpool; circular motion. Dryden. 
of Plato contorimable to the spirit of the Christina.’ EDDY, ed'-dé. a. Whirling; moving circularly 
One of a sect of physicians among the encienws. § Deion. : 

ECLECTICK, ék-lék’-tik, a, Selecting. Wines, EDOY-WATER:, 6d’ -dé-wi!-tér. ne 8. {iu naval 

ECLE’GM, ék-lém’, n. s. [ix and Meyer } Atorm), language.) The dead water; the wake. 
of medicine made by the incorporation of oils with | To EDDY*, @d/-de. v. a. To keep together in a 

aru s. Quine: a . i whol. Zemesen, 

ECLIPSE §, é-kilps’.. ms. [Ee deerars.] An obscura- | EDE MATOSE, é-dém-4-t4se'. a. [olénpa.] Swell- 
rs of the a heaven. Locke, Darkuess ; | enti full of epee Arladhinot. 
obscnration. ish, | EDEN ¢*, é'-deén. a. s, [Hebrew.] Paradise. Sir W” 

To ECLIPSE, é-klips’. v. 2. "To darken a laesitiery. Jones. { J = 
Sandys. ‘To extinguish; to yut out. Shek. To.) EDENIZED®, }-dén-k’d. a. Admitted into para- 
a to obscure. Sidney. Ms disyrace. Claren- | dise, Davies. a 
lm. | EDENTATED 4, é-dén’-ta-téd. 2. [edentatus, L 

. 7 . ‘ - * . » oe al. 
j To ECLYVPSE*, é-kllps’. rv. 2. ‘To suffer an eclipse. | Deprived of teeth, Dict. ; . 


_ Milton. }EDENTA'TION®, @-dén-tl’-shdn. ms. A i 
ECLYPTICK, é-klip'-tik. a. s. A yreat circle of the | out of teeth. Cockeram, : a: 


sphere, supposed to be drawn through the middle | EDGE. 4, &jje. ws, [ecxe, Sax.) The thin or cutting 
alk 
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part of a blade. Shut. A narrow part rising from || {9° This prouuociation may seem odd to those who are 


a broader, Mortimer. Brink; margin; extremity. 
Newton, Sharpuess of mind ; intenseness of desire. 
Shak. Keenness ; acrimony of temper. Shak.— 7'o 
wt teeth on EDGY. ‘To cause a tingling uneasiness 
in the teeth. Bacon. 

To EDGE, édje. vr. a. To sharpen, South. ‘To fur- 
nish with an edge. D 
thing ; to fringe. 
biter. Hayward. 


To exasperate ; to im- 


Locke. 
T» EDGE, édje. v.n. To move forward against any | 


wer. den. 

EDGED adid, or éd’-jéd. 359. part. a. Sharp ; not 
blunt. Die yf. 

EDGING, éd’-jing. n.s. A border added to any 


thing by way of ornament. Dryden. A narrow lace. 
k/DGELESS, édje/-lés. a. Blant; obtuse. Skuk. 
E’DGETOOL, édje’td6l. a, x. A tool made sharp 
to cut. Dorset. 


E/DGEWISE, édje’-wize. ad. With the edge put 
into any particular direction. Ray. 

EDIBLE, éd’-4-b!. 503. a. [edo, Lat.] Fit to be 
eaten, Baron 


E’DIcT, &-dikt. n, s. (eclicteem, Lat.] A proclama:!: 


tion. or command, or prohibitiou; a law* promul- 
’ 5] { 


gated. Hooker. 


( Good speakers seem divided about the quantity of 
the vowel in the first syllable of this word. Kenrick, 


Perry, nnd Buchanan, make it short; and Sheridan, .| 


Nares, Entick, Ash, Scott, and W. Jolinston, long. ‘Uhis 


majority has induced me to make it Jong likewise, and |! 


not any length of the saine letter in the Latin edictum ; 
tor, thongh the Latiu accent ia frequently a rule for the 
erp of oura, the quantity of Latin has almost as 
ittle to do with our quantity ag it has with that of the 
Chivese or Hebrew.—See Jutroduction to Rhyncay 
Dictionary, pago xix. FW. 


EDIFICANT®, é-dif-¢-kant.a. Building ; construct." 


mg. Dugerd. : 
EDIFICA'T ION, éd-¢-fe-ka’-shiin. m. 3. A building ; 


but most commonly instruction. The act of build-— 


ing up man ia the faith; improvement ta holiness. 
Bp. Taylor. 
EDIVFICATORY®, 
to edification. Bp. Hall 


* 


E'DIFICE, éd’-é-fis. 142. 2. s. A fabrick; a build- || 


ing; a structure. 


ED 
rance of an edifice. History of the Rivers of 
freat Britain. 
E DIFIER, éd/--flar. n.¢. A builder. Hryloet. One 
that improves or instructs another. 


To E'DIFY §, éd’-€-f1. v. a. [@difico, Lat.) To build. 
. To instruct; to improve. Hooker. To 


L 
teach ; to persuade. . 


E/DIFYING*, éd’-¢-fl-ing. 2. s. Instruction. 1 Cor.| 


xiv. 

E/ DIFYINGLY*, éd’-¢-fl-ing-lé. ed. In an instruc- 
tive manner. Kallingbeck. 

E/DILE, @-dile. 140. n. s. [aedilis, Lat.] The title 
of a magistrate in old Rome, whose , in some 
particulars, resembled that of our justices of peace. 


aris 
To E/DIT §*, ad’-it. roa, [editer, old Fr.] To revise 
or are a work for publication. Brit. Crit. 
EDI'TION, é-dish’-din. n. s. [editio, Lat.} Publica- 
tion fl —— particularly of a book. Bacon. 
acation. 


EDYTIONER®, ¢-dish’-Gn-dr. x. s. [Our old word 


editor.) A publisher. Gregory. 


for / 
EDITOR ad aethe 166. n.s. He that revises or 


work for publication. Addison. 


an 
TFORIAL*, &d-ttd'-ré0. a. Belonging to the 


ED 
office of an editor. Dr. P. 


- arr. i ip. 
E’DITORSHIP*, éd’-¢-tar-ship. n.s. The office | EFFE‘CTLESS, éf-fékt'-lés. a. 


duty of an editor. 


VE DUCATORS, éd! 
den, ‘To border with any 


Dryden. 
To put forward beyond a line, , 


Improvement 5 mstruction. Addison. | 
é-dif'--ki-tdr-ré, a. Tending | 


rsperre. 
VCIAL*, éd-d-fish’-dl. a. Respecting the ap- | 


not acquaintod with the nature of the lotters; but it is 
| not only the most polite, but, in reality, the most agree- 
able to rule.—See Principles, No. 294, 370. WW. 
EDUCATION, éd-jii-ka’-shdn. n.s. Formation of 
| manners in youth; nurture, JJooker. 
Serirgas n. $. 
structs youth. Dr. Vincent, 
To EDUCE), é-dise’. v.a. [ecuco, Lat.) To bring 
out; to extract. Bp. Hall, / 
EDU'CTION, éaluk-shdn, n. s. The act of bring- 
jag any thing inte view, or bringing out, Sherwood. 
| To EDU'LCORATE 5, é-dul-ké-rate. rv. a. [dul- 
core, Lat.] To sweeten. Evelyn. 
DULCORA’TION, é-dal-ké-ra/-shin. n.s. The 
| actofsweetening. (lu chymistry.}] The freshen- 
| iy or purging any thing of its salts, by repentea 
! 


One that in- 


j 
] 





) 


VE 


lotions. Chosnders. Son metallurgy.) The sepa- 
rating the salts that have been left adhering to a 
boy alier any operation. Chambers. 

|EDU'LCORATIVE®, é-diil’-ko-ri-tiv. a. Having 

/ the quality of sweetening. 

EDU LIOUS®. é-<diil’-yas. a. [edudium, Lat.] Eata- 

ble. Sar 7. Brown. 

o EEK, é¢k. r.a. [eacan, Sax.] To supply anv 

deficiency. ‘To make bigger by the addition of an- 

' other piece. Spenser. See Eke. 

| ER RINGS®, éék’-log. a. s. Augmentation. Spenser. 

| EEL, éel. ns. [oel, Sax.] A serpentine, slimy fish, 

that lurks in mud. Stakspeare. 

» EEYLPOUT, cél’-pddt. ns. A fish of the cel hind ; 

@ burhet. 

E’EN, é¢a. ad, Contracted from even. 

EPP, ét, ns. A small lizard. 

| EFPABLE, éf-fi-bl. 405. a. [efiaddis, Lat.] Ex- 

‘| pressive; utterable. Wallis, 

| To BEPACE, éftase’. roa. [effacer, be To de- 

soy any thing painted or carved, ‘To blow out ; 

| tostrike out, Locke, ‘To destroy; to wear away. 

1 Dh yilen, 


rf 


‘fp The strong tendency of the vowel to open, when it 
terminates a syllable, immediately before the accent, 
makes us frequently hear the ¢ in these words, when 
the accent is on the second syllable, pronounced as open 
as if there were but ove f. "The sume may be observed 
of the @ in occasion, offence, ial, &c. This is cer- 
tainly a deviation ftom tule; but it is so general, and 
so agreeable to the ear, aa to bo a distinguishing mark 
ofelegant pronunciation, W. 


| 79 EFPA/SCINATE §*, @f-fas’-sé-nite. va. To 
|  Hewitch; to charm. Cockeram. 
EFFASCINA’TIONS, éf-fas-stnd/-shiin, n.s. The 
‘| state of being bewitched or deluded. Shelford. 


EFFECT 9, éfitkv. 98. n.s. [effectus, Lai.) That 
which is produced by an operating cause, Sidney, 


Consequence ; event. Bucon. Purpose ; meaning ; 
scare intent. 2 Chron, Consequence intended 5 
success. Gal. vy. Completion; perfection. Sidney. 
teality. Hocker. In the plural: goods; mova- 
|| _ bles, Shadspeare. 
|| Lo EFFECT, éf-ekv'. v.a. To bri 
‘| 2 Chron. vii. To produce as a cause. 
| RPFE‘CTER®. Sce Errector. 

| EFFE/CTIBLE, éf-{@k’-té-bl. a. Performable ; prac- 

ticable ; feasible. Brown, 

| EFFE/CTION®, éf-fék’-shin. ns, [In geometry.] 
|| A construction ; a proposition ; a problem, or prax- 
‘| _ is, drawn from some genera] proposition. Ash. 

|| EFFECTIVE, éf-fék’-tiv. a. Having the power to 
produce effects ; efficacious ; effectual. Bacon, Ope 
rative ; active. Brown, Producing ellects ; efficient. 
Bp. Taylor, Having the power of operation ; use- 
ful : as, effective men in an army. 
EFFECTIVELY, éf-(@k/-tlv-lé, ad. Powerfally ; 
with real operation. Bp. Taylor. ; 
Without effect ; im- 


to pass. 





tent; useless. Shakspeare 


and a A 
Jo EDI'TUATE®, é-diish’i-dte. v. 0. [crdituo, low | EFFE‘CTOR, arekiade 166. n.s, He that 


J.at.} To defend 


Gregory. 
To EDUCATE §,4d/-jd-kate. 91, v.a. [educo, Lat.] 
To breed; to bring up; to instruct youth. Dryden. || 


or govern the house or temple. |; 


duces any efiect; performer. Spenser. Maker ; 
Creator. Derham, 
EFFECTUAL, éf-f@k’-tshd-l, 463. a, Productive 
of efects; powerful > degree adequate to the 
n25 


' 





e 


i 
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occasion; efficacious. Hooker. Veracious; ex- 


ssive of facts. a 
E FROnaLLy, — ‘tshd-Al-lé. ad. Tn a man- 
ner “sien kod he consequence intended; effi- 
ects 
EFFE* UVALNESS®, &f-fek'-tshd-al-né. x. s, The |) 
quality of being effectual. Scott. Milton 
To EFFE/CTUATE, éf-f@k’-tshd-lte. v.a. To PPLE UENT*, @f-flh-€nt. a. Inflammatory. Chamb. 


ira agen Bebiah The breaking out of some humours in the 
skin 

EFFLORE’SC ENT, é- norte séut. a. Shooting out 
an form of flowers. Wood 

‘FFLUENCE $, p-f-dnse. . $. ee Fr.) 














oop hat which issues from some other principle. 


bring to pass; to fulfil. Sidney. | EFFLUVIA, af-fld’-ve-A. n. s. Tiiose small 
EFFE/CTUOUS*, éf-(@k’-tshi-ads, «. Effectual. Bar- ‘EFF LU‘VIUM, éf-fd’-vé-dun. ‘ particles which are 

ret. Ob, T’. continually fiying off from bodies. Brown. 
EFFE/CTUOUSLY®, fk’ -tshi-ds-lé. ad. Effeet- |! E)FFLUX, é@f-flaks, 492. nos. The act of flowing 

ually. Stapleton. O out, Harvey. Effusion ; flow, Hammond. That 


EFFE/MINACY, éF (dea! b-nh-ad, n.8. Admission || | which flows from something else ; emanation. More. 
of the qualities of a woman; sofiness; unmanly || 7 EFFLU‘X, a: 98. r.n. To run out; fo 

delicacy. ee Lasciviousness ; loose pleasure, || _ flow away, Boyt 

Bp. EFFLU’XION, a. Aik’ «shin. n.s. The act of flow- 

EF MING ATES, éf-féin’-e-nite, 91. a. [effemina- || ing out. Brown. Efluvium ; emanation, Bacon. 
tus, Lat] Having the qualities of a woman; wo- ToEFFORCE, éf-forse’. v. a. [efforcer, Fr.] To 
manish ; voluptuous; tender. Bucon. Resemblin ‘i force ; to break through by violence. Spenser. To 
the the practice of a woman. Shak. Womanlike. Si a ravish ; ; to violate by force. Spenser. To strain. 


THEN EFE E/MINATE, éf-fém/-¢-nate. 91, 98. v. a. To | TOREFORMS, éf-form’. v. a. [efformo, Lat.) To 
make. womanish ; to weaken; to pls ia to || make in any certain manner; to shape; to fashion. 


unman Finsiuwe. i Bp. Taulor. 
Jo EFFE'MINATE, @-fém/--nite. v. n. ‘To grow | EFFORMA’TION, éf-for-mi’-shdn. 2. s. Fashion- 
womanish; to sofien ; to melt into weakness. Pope. || ing or giving form to. More. 


EFFE/MINATELY®, "U-fam’-e-nate-lé. ad. W eak- || E’FFORT, éP-fort, n. s. Struggle ; strain; vehement 
ly; sofily; in an unmanly degree. Wiitlock. By!) action; laborious endeavour. Addison. 


womanish arts, Milton EF FO'SSION, éf-fdsh’-dn. 2. s. [effodio, _— Dig- 
EFFE/MIN ATENESS*, éf-fem/-¢-nite-nés. on. s. ine up from the ground 5, geere Ar 

Unmanly softness. Sidney. | ef FRA'TABLE®, éf-frh’-i-bl. a. [ Aroyeble, Fr.J 
EFFEMINA‘TION, &f-fain--nb’-shan. ns. The!) Dreadful; frightful. Harvey. Ob. 


state of one grown womanish; the state of one |) To EF PRAY §¢, éf-fra’, via. [effrayer, Fr.] To af- 
emasculated or unmanned, Brown. | fright ; to scare, Spenser 
To EFFERVE'SCE §, @f-fer-vés', ron. [effervesco, | | EFFRENA’TION®, éf-fré-nd’-shtin, 1m. s. [effraena- 
Lat.] To generate heat by intestine motion. Mead. || fia, Lat.) Unrualiness ; unbridled rashness. Cocke- 
EFFERVE’SCENCE, éf-f@r-vés’-stnse. 510. n. s.), vam 
The act of growing hot; production of heat by in- 1 E/ a RONTERY, @f-frtin'-tér-d. n. s. [effronterie, 
testine motion. Grew. aoe. ing ence ; a Tieng: 2 Watts. 
E‘FFEROUS*, éf-fe-ras. a. ae Fierce; || J'oe EFFU'LGE §, €f-fiilje’. v.n. [effulgeo, Lat.] To 


wild; savage. Bp. Kine. || send forth lustre or eftulgence, Thomson. 
EFFE’TE, ét- fate! a. (effects, Lat] Barren; dis- | EFFU'LGENCE, éf-falj énse, ‘0B, 177. n. s, Lustre; 

abled from geueration. Ray. Worn out with age. brightness, Milton 

South. || EFF Ue LGENT, éf-ffil' jént. a. Shining ; bright ; lu- 


EFFICA‘CIOUS§, é1-fé-ka’-shis. a. [eficuce, Fr.} |; ominous. Blackmore. 
Productive of effects; regia to pr uce the con- || Zo EF FUME 6, é@f-fime’. v. a. [fumus, Lat.] To 
uence intended. ||, breathe ar puff out. 2. Jonson 
EFF agg gaa af Reckh’-shis-Ie ed. Effect- |! EFF UMABILITY, éf- fi-ma-bil-248 a. ¢. The 


ually. quality of flying away, or vapouring in fumes. 
EFFIC vCio ISNESS*, @f-18-kA’-shds-nés.n. s. | heute : . ‘ : 

The ty off being efficacious, Ash. ae LE UND*, éffaind’. v.a. [effundo, Lat.] Te 

E'FFIC fe-ka-st. n.s. Power to prodace |; pour out. More, Ob. T. 

Aa pitBctes of the consequence intended, |; To EFFU'SE §, &-fiize’. 437. v, a. [effusus, Lat.] To 

Hooker. ho ponr out; fo spill; to shed. Milton. 


EFFICIENCE, éf-fish'-yénse. ts n. s. [efficio, | Er FU ao Cf-fize’. ns. Waste; efusion. Shak. 
EFF) CIENCY, éf-fish’-yéu-sé. § Lat.) The wet of | Ob. J. 

beens fl effects ; agency. Hooker. | EFF ‘USE®, Ofiize’. a. Dissipated; extravagant. 
EFFICIENT, @eHeW-yant. n.s. The cause which | Jp. Richurdson, 

makes effects to be what they are. Hooker. He | EFFUSION, éf-fi’-zhim. 98. ns. The act of pour- 


that makes; the effector. Hale | ing out. Stat, Waste; the act of spilling or shed- 
EFFICIENT, éf-fish’-yéat. 113. a. Causing ef-|' ding. Hooker. The act of pouring out words. 
fects. Collier: (| Hooker. Vountcous donation, 2Janznond. The 


git ela TLY*, éf-fish’-yém-lé. ad. Effectively. | thing poured out, JC Charles, 
EFPUSIVE, ¢f-fi’-siv. 499, 428. a. Pouring cut 
T at PIERCE, SRairee’. v.a. To make fierce |! dispersing. Thomson, 
or furious, Spen. | EFT, éf. 2. 8. fepeta, Sax.] A newt. 
To EFFI VGIATES, fid'-je-dte. v. a. [efizio, Lat. }i! EFT f, éf. ad. [ey't, Sax.] Soon; quickly. Spenser. 
To form in semblance ; to image. Dean Ning. [ . de 
EFF secre at ef-fid’-jé- d’-shéin. 2. s. The act of nt “TS60N8 , Sfi-sdinz’. ad. [eye and yoon, Sax.] 
ima ee fF Soon afierwards ; 3 ina short tune; again. Spenser. 
EFFI S, aera’ -jes. dn. efits Lat] Re-|) Ob. J, 
E‘FFIGY Y, éf-fa-jd. Ka ; image in) £, G. [erempdi gratia.) For the sake of an jnstance 
sainting or seu plure. 
EFFLA’GITATE®, weak je hte. via. [effa- || EGER 


i oor ay 
‘gir, ms, An impetuous or irregular 


ito, Lat.] To demand a titeg Garnesiiy. Cockeram.|| floc! or tide, Broen, 
To EFFLA‘TE*, spear” he v.a. [efio, Lat.] To fill|| To LGERMINATES®, é-jér’-mé-nate. rom. [ere 
with the breath; to . Sir T. Herbert. i)  mino, Lat] ‘To Spring or bud out. Cockerum. 
EFFLORE/SCENCE, @f-fld-rés’-sinse, 2510. n. s.|| To EGE'STS, 6 jes’. roa. [egero, Lat.) To throw 





EFFLORE’SCENCY, bh a meet [effore s-|} ont food at the aniial vents. Bacon. 
co, Lat.) Production of flowers. Bacon. XCTes- | (EG PYSTION, é-jés'tshin. 404. ».s. Throwing owt 
cences in the form of Howers Woodward. (Inj) tic digested food at the ~ntnral vents. Foterby. 
ob 





EIG ELA 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—tbbe, tab, ball ;—6ll ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


EGG}, fe. n. s. [e@5, Sax.) That which is laid by ||} EIGHTH, Ayuh. a. [ehceoSa, Sax.] Next in 
feathered and some other animals, from whic order to the seventh; the ordinal of eight. Shak- 
their young is | pene Bacon. The spawn or!) speare, 
sperm. Shak y thing fashioned in the shape | }¢— This word, as it is written, by no means conveys the 
of anegg. B | sound annexed to it in speaking: for the abstract ter 








the final ¢ of eight, and can never coalesce with it with- 


to instigate. Chaucer. ie # 
out depriving the word of one of its letters. The only 


E'GGER®, ég’-rir. n.s. One who incites. Sherwood. 


b’GGERY*, ég’-gé-re. See Evry. | 
‘ 
t 


oyle. | 

To EGG, ég. v.a. [eggia, Icelandick.] To incite ;|} mination th, being a perfect lisp, is quite distinct from 
| 

sound conveyed by the letters of this word, as now spelt, 


is og if written oyth: and if we would spell this sound 


Lapin ég”- a A «ile to be og Pee 
[GIL "AL*, @-jé@-lép’¢-kal. a. [a@-gilops, Lat. 
Affected with the ilops, or tending to it. J 
E/GILOPS*. See AsGiLops. | and this would be a sufficient reason with the multitude 


| as we pronounce it,and as the analogy of formation 
H 

F’GIS.* See Ac1s. | for opposing it; but men of senso ought to consider, 
i 


certainly requires, we must neceasarily write it ¢igAtta. 
This would have an unusual appearance to the eye; 


E’/GLANTINE, ég’-ldn-tin. 150. n. s. [esglantier, Fr.] || that the credit of the language is concerned in rectily- 
A species of rose ; sweet-briar, Shakspeare. . | ing this radical fault in its orthography. WW. 

E’'GLOGUE*. See AScLocue. EVGHTEEN, ay’-téén. a. Twice nine. Shakspeure. 

E/GOISM®, -2d-izm. n. &. [ego, Lat.] The | EVGHTEENTH, dy’-téénth. a. The next in order te 


E’GOMISM*, &-gd-mizm. opiuon of those, who || the seventeenth, 1 a ; : 
profess themselves uncertain of every thing but || El’'GHTFOLD, dyt’-fOld. a. Eight times the number 








their own existence. , or quantity. 
E/GOIST®, &-go-Ist. n. s. A skeptick ; one who pre- || El/(GHTHLY, Ayth’-lé. ad. In the eighth place. Ba- 


tends to doubt of every thing but his own existence. || _ Con. ; 
; EV'GHTIETH, Ay’-t¢-2ch. a. The next in order to 
the sevent nih. Witkins. 
EI/GHTSCORE, ayv’-skére. a. Eight times twenty. 


Shakspeare. 
EIGHTY, dy’-té. a. Eight times ten. Shakspeare. 
EIGNE, ane. a. [aisne, Fy.] [In law.] The eldest or 
first born. Bacon. 


Reid. 

F/GOTISM, &-gd-tlzm. n.s. The fault committed 
in writing by the frequent repetition of the word 
ego, or 1; too frequent mention of a man’s self. 
Spectator. 


Contrary to my own judgement, I have made the ¢ 
in the first syllable of this word long, because I seo it 
19 uniformly so marked in all the dictionaries I have 
seen: but Lam much mistaken if analogy does not in 
time recover her rights, and shorten this vowel by join- 
ing it to the g, as if written eg-o-tism ; not because this 
vowel is short in the Latin ego, (for the English quan- 


EILD*. See Exp. 
EYSE one n.s. [e1y1l, Sax.) Vinegar ; verjuice. 


Sir 7'. More. 

EI'THER, &-tnar. pron. [exden, Sax.) Which- 
soever of the two ; whether one or the other. Shak. 
Each ; both. Hale. Any of an indeterminate num- 
ber, Bacon. 

EITHER, ¢-tnHar. 252. ad. A distributive adverb, 
answered by or ; either the one or, It sometimes 


tity has very littl: to do with the Latin,) but because 
the word may be looked upon as a simple in our lan- 
gaage. and the accent is on the antepenultimate sylla- 

le. Mr. Elphinston, whose opinion in this point 1s of 
the greatest weight, makes the first vowel short.—Sce 
Principles, No, 511, 530,536. W. 


E£/GOTIST, é’-gé-tist. n.s. One that is always re- 
peating the word ego, J; a talker of himself. Spect. 
EGOTIUSTICAL*, ¢é-gd-tis’-1é-kal. a. Self-conceit- 


ed. 
To E‘'GOTIZE, ¢-gd-tlze. v.n. To talk much of 
EGRECIOUSS, bgrejeds. a. | L 
GRE’ 34, -je-0s. a. [egregius, Lat. 
Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. Raleagis 
Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. Hooker. 
EGRE/GIOUSLY, ¢-gré’-jé-ds-lé. ad. Eminently ; 
shamefully. Shakspeare. 
EGRE’GIOUSNESS*, b grt Zt tonal. n. s. The 
staie of being eminent. Sherwood. 
F/GRESS, @-grés. n. s. [ezressus, Lat.] The power 
or act of going out of any place ; departure. Shak. 
EGRE/SSION, é-grésh’-dn. 
out. B. Jonson. 
E/GRET, @-grét. n.s. A fowl of the heroa kind. 
Bailey. A teather of the fowl. B. Jonson, 
E/GRIMONY*, ég’-ré-man-né. 2. s. The berb agri- 
mony. Cotgrare. Great sorrow; grief. Cockeram, 
E/GRIOT e. 
cherry. Bacon. 
EGY’PTIANS*, é-jip’-sh-dns. n. s. [from Egypt.) 
Gipsies. Sherwood. 
EVDER®, ¥-dar. : n.s. [eider, Swed.] 
EV'DER-DOWNS, -dir-ddain. § The down of a 
Gothland duck, called eider, Pennant. 
EIGH, Ay. interj. An expression of sudden delight. 
EIGHT®, Ayt. 2. s. [155a8, Sax.] An island im a 
river. Evelyn. 
FIGHTS, Ayt. a. feskrs. Sax.] Twice four. A 
word of number, Sundiys. | musiek. 
3° The genuine sound of the diphthong in this word and || 7’ ELA/RORATES$, é-ldb/-d-rite. v.a. [ . 
its componnds does not seem to be that of the firstsound }| Lat.) To produce with labour, Ye . To 
of a, which Mr. Sheridan has given it under the second || heighten and improve by successive endeavours 
gound of ¢, but a combination of thé firet sound of aand || 6. Gperations. Arbuthnot. 
¢ pronounced na closely together as possible, Bat, as ELA’ ,ORATE, &-lAb’-d-rate. 91. a. Finished with 


this distinction is very delicate, and may not be more ai diligence. Afiton. 
Y, é-lAb’-d-rdte-lé. ad. Laborious 
South. 


stands by itself, in the sense of or. Bacon. 

To EJA'CULATES, é-jak’-i-late, v. a, [ejaculor 
Lat.] To throw ; to shoot; to dart out. Grew. 
EJACULA’TION, ¢é-jak-d-la/-shin. n. s, The act of 

darting or throwing out. Bacon. A short prayer 
darted out eg ee By. Taylor. 
EJA'CULATORY 046 ‘ad-la-tdr-é. a. Throwing 
out. Smith. Suddenly darted out; uttered in 
short sentences. Duppa. Sudden; hasty. L’Es- 


trange. 

To EJECT §, ¢-jékt’. v. a. [ejicio, ejectum, Lat.) Tc 
throw out; to cast forth; to void. Sandys. Te 
throw out or expel from an office or possession 
Milton. To expel; to drive away. Shakspeare. 
To cast away ; to reject. FE ; 

EJECTION, é-jék’-shdn. n. s. Casting out ; expul- 
sion. Bp. Hail. [In physick.] The discharge of 
any thing by an emunctory. Quincy. 

EJE’CTMENT, ¢-jék’-mént. n.s. A legal writ by 
which any inhabitant of a house, or tenant of an es- 
tate, is commanded to depart. Expulsion in gen- 
eral. Bp. Fleetwood. 

EJULA‘TION, éd-jd-ld’-shin. n.s. [ejulatio, Lat.) 
Outcry ; lamentation ; moan ; wailing. Governmem 
of the Tongue. F 

To EKE6, éke. v.a. [eacan, Sax.] To increase. 
Shak. 'To supply ; to fill up deficiencies. Shak. 
To protract ; to lengihen. Shak. To spin out by 
useless additions. Pope. oe 

EKE, éke. conjunct. [eac, Sax.] Also; likewise ; be- 


n.s. The act of going 


-gré-dt. n.s. [uigret, Fr.] A species of 


side ; moreover. Spenser. 
EKE®. éke. n.s. An addition. Geddes, 
| E/KING®, @-king. n.s. Increase. A 
| F-LA*, &i’. n. 8. 'The highest note in the scale of 


enaily apprehended than that between meat and meet 
46, T ine given the diphthong the same sound ag Mr. !ELA/BOR: TEL f 
| Iv; with great study al 


Eheridan has dence. IF. 


ELE ELE 


(CP 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fit ;—mé, mat ;—pine, pla ;— 


i 
ELA/BORATENESS*, ¢-lib/4-rite-nés. n.s. Com- ;, ELE’CTANT*, é-lék’-tant. 2. s. One who has the 
etion by successive endeavours. Jolson. wer of choosing. Search. ; 
ELABORA’TION, é-lAb-6-ra/-shan. n.s. Improve- | ELE/CTARY ¢, é-lék’-ta-ré. n. s. A form _of medi- 
ment by successive operations. Ray. | cine made of conserves and powders, of the con- 

ELA/BORATORY*, é-lab/.d-ri-tér-4. n.s. [elabo- || sistence of honey. 
ratoire, Fr.) A chymist’s work-room. Life of A. ey Ths is an alteration of the word electuary, which 
‘ood. | has taken place within these few years ; and, it must be 


ELAMPING® &-lhmp/-ing. rd ee) Shin- | owned, is an alteration for the better ; for, as there is 
. iy ‘ } 





~ 


ing ; giving light no u iu the Latin electarium, there can be no reason for 

n aA NEE gol pap ios Teiheww i ere it in our English word, which is derived from 
out ; to dart, Prior. Reals 

To ELAPSE, é-lipse’. v.n. foeoes, Lat.] To pass || ELECTION, @&1ék’-shén. .s. [electio, Lat.] The 
away ; to glide away. Richardson. | act of choosing; choice. Milton, The power of 

ELA’STICAL6, é-lds’-t¢-kal. Ja. [?\dw.) Having, choice. Davies. Voluntary preference. gers. 

ELA'STICK 4, é-lds’-thk. the power of re-|; Discernment; distinction. Bacon. [In theology.] 
turning to the form, from which it is distorted or! The predetermination of God by which any were 
withheld ; springy ; having the power of a spring.|! selected for eternal life, Atterbury. ‘The ceremony 
Newton. | of a publick choice. Addison. 

ELASTICITY, é-lis-fis’-¢-1@. n.s, Force in bodies, || ELECTIONEE/RING®*, ¢-lék’-shin-dér/-Ing, 1. s. 
by which they endeavour to restore themselves to|, The practices used at the election of a member for 
the posture from whence they were displaced by 


arliament. }WVerton, A low word, 
any external force. Arbuthnot. ELECTIVE, é-lék’-tiv. a. Regulated or bestowed 


ELA‘TE 4, é-late’. a. [e/atus, Lat.] Flushed with sue- 7 choice. Bacon. Exerting the power of choice. 


cess; lofty ; haughty. Chaucer. rei. 
To ELA’‘TE, ¢-ldte’. r.a. To elevate with suecess ; || ELE/CTIVELY, #-lé@k’-tiv-ié. ad. By choice; witk 
ference of one to another. 


to puff up with prosperity. Hwne. To exalt; to ; 
heighten. y ; /ELE/CTOR. é-lék’-tar. 93. n.s. He that has a vote 
ELA’TEDLY*, é-la’-t8d-lé. ad. In aconceited man-|; in the choice of any officer. Waller. A prince 
ner, arising from success. Feltham. | who has a voice in the choice of the German em- 
ELATE RIUM, @)-4-18'-ré-Gm. n.s, [Lat.] An in- 


rour. 
spissate juice, procured from the fruit of the wild |} ELE/CTORAL, é@-lék’-td-ral. gf nny elector.) Hav- 
ur! 





cucumber ; a violent punge. Fill. | ing the dignity of an elector. . 
ELA‘TION ah’ shan, n, s. Haughtiness proceeding || ELECTORA‘LITY®, ¢-lék-16-ral’4-té. n. s. The 


from success. Atterbury. | __ territory of an elector. 7T'reaty in Wotton’s Rem. 
E/LBOW §, é¥-bd. 327. n. s. [elboxa, Sax.] The} ELECTORATE, é-lék’-16-rate. 91. n. s. The terri- 

next joint or curvature of the arm below the shoul- || _ tory of an elector. Addison. 

der. Pope. Any flexure, or angle. Bacon — Tobe, ELE’CTORESS*, ¢-lék’-td-rés. 2 n. s. The wife or 

at the elbow. ‘To be near. Shakspeare. | ELE/CTRESS, é-lék/-trés, widow of an 
To E/LBOW, él’-bd. v. a. To push with the elbow. |) elector. Burnet. 

Dryden. To push; to drive to a distance. Shak-| ELE/CTRE, ¢-lék/-tdr, 98, 416. ns, [electrem, Lat. 
speare. _ Amber; which, having the quality, when warm 
To E‘LBOW, @l’-bd. vn. To jut outin angles. Dict.| by friction, of attracting bodies, gave to one species 

To clash; to justle; to be quarrelsome. nyng-' of attraction the name of electricity ; and, to the 
: | bodies that so attract, the epithet edectrick. A mixed 
ELBOWCHAR, él-bé-tshdre’. n.s. A chair with} metal. Bacon. 
arms to su the elbows. Gay. ‘ELECTRICAL(, é-lék/-tré-kal. 2 a. Attractive 
E/LBOWROOM, él'-bé-rd6m. n/s. Room to stretch |) ELE/CTRICK §, é-1ék’-trik. § without mag- 
out the elbows on each side ; freedom from confine- |! netism ; attractive by a peculiar poperty, Sppoaee 
iment. Shakspeare. ; | once to belong chietly toamber. Brown. Produc- 
ELD§, éld. 2. s. [eald, Sax.] Old age ; decrepitude. |) ed by an electrick body, Broun. 
r. Old people ; persons worn out with years. || ELECTRIVCIAN®, é-lék-trish’-an. 7. s. One who is 
f mn, __ skilled in the theory of electricity. Wilson. 
ELDER. 4l’-dar. 98. «. Surpassing another in years. || ELECTRICITY, é-lék-tris’4-1é. n. s. The name of 
Hooker. , un unknown natural power, which produces a great 
E/LDERS, @\’-darz. x. «. plur. Persons whose age |! variety of peculiar and surprising phenomena. See 
gives them aclaim to credit and reverence. 1 Jim.|) AMBER. 


y. Ancestors. Pope. Those who are older than To ELE/CTRIFY®, ¢-lék’-tré-fl. via. To render 
others, Spenser. [mong the Jews.) Rulers of |} _ electrick ; to communicate electricity. Hales. 

the people. [In the New Testament.] Ecclesias- |, 7’ ELE‘CTRIZE*, é-lék'-trize. vr. a. To atiract by 
ticks. pee Presbyterians.] Laymen introduc. || a peculiar property. History of the Royal So- 


ed into the kirk-polity. Cleaveland. ciety. R 
E’LDER, él-dar. 98. n.s. [ellaya, Sax.) The name | ELECTRO/METER*, ¢-lék-trom’-¢-tar, n. s. [2\cx- 
of a tree, Miller. , |, tpov and pérpoy.} An instrument for measuring the 
E/LDERLY, é’-dir-lé. a. Bordering upon old age.| quantity, and determining the quality, of electricit 
Swift. ||__ in any electrified body. Chambers. 
E/LDERSHIP, @¥-dar-ship. x. s. Seniority; primo- || ELE‘CTUARY, ¢-l@k’-tshi-dr-e. n.s. [electarinm, 
geniture, Raleigh. Presbytery; ecclesiastical || ore A forin of medicine made of conserves and 
senate, Hooker. wders, in the consisience of honey. Quincy. See 
&LDEST, é1-dast. a. The oldest ; that has the right)! Etrctary. 
of primogeniture. Shak. The person that haslived || ELEEMO’SYNARY, @1-8-méz’-é-nfr-d. a. Living 


most years. Locke. _ alms; depending upon charity. Warton. 
f/LDINGS®, él’-ding. n.s. [eeled, Sax. fire.} Wood!) Given in charity. Stephens. 
and sticks for burning ; fuel. Grose. | ELEEMOSYNARY®*, @1-4-méz'-é-nar-4. nos. One 


ELECAMPA‘NE, él-€-kim-pane’. . s. A plant;|/ who subsists upon alins or charity. South, 
starwort. Miller. /E‘LEGANCE, 61'-é-ganse. Qn. s. Beauty without 

To ELE/CT 4, é-lékt’. v. a. [electus. Lat.] To choose | E‘LEGANCY, é'-¢-gan-sé. § grandeur. Rairirh. 
for any office or use. Danie/. [In theology.] To}; Any thing that rege by iis nicety. Bp. Tanlor. 
select 1s an object of cternal mercy. Burnet, ELEGANT §, él-¢-cant. a. [e/egans, C01.) Nice ; 

ELECT, é-lékt’. a. Chosen; taken by preference |) ‘accurate in discerning. Milton. Pleasing by mi- 
from among others, Slut. Chosen to an office, |) moter beauties, Pope. Nico; vot coarse; pot 
not yet in possession. Aulif>, (In theology.];, — gross. Pee. 
Chosen as on object of etereal merev, Milton, COT LEGANTLY, €l-#cint-le. ad. In such a manne 


» 
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as to please. Mitton. Neatly ; nicely ; with minute 
ris Bacon. 
ELEGI’ACAL*, @4-jl’-4-kil. a. Belonging to an 


ree Cotrrare, 
ELEGVACK, éi-d-jl-Ak, a. Used in elegies. Phil-| ELEVATOR, 


lips. Pertaining to elegies. Ld. Chesterfield. 
Mournf i A 


ul; -orrowful. Gay. 


2 Our own amaeat would lead us to place the accent 
upon the second syllable of this worl, [Perry and Web- 


ster do so place it,] but ita derivation from the Latin | 


elegiacus, and the Greek cAcyrrunos. (in both which the 


antepenultimate iv long.) obliges ua uoder pain of ap- |: 


pearing grossly illiterate, to place the accent on the 
wame lotier, But it may be obverced, that we have 
scarcely an iustance iv the whol: jauguage of adopting 
a Latin or Greek wort, and curtailing it of a syllable, 
Without removing the acceat higher on the Eaglish 
word,—See Acapemr. W, 


ELEGVACK*, é-¢-jl-ak. n. s. Elegiack verse. 
Wirrton. 

ELEGIAST®, é}-¢ji/-Ast. : n.s. A writer of elegies. 

E’/LEGIST*, éi’-¢-jist. Goldsmith, 

E’/LEGY §,41'-6-j@. 2. s. [2\cyos.] A mournful song. 
Shuk, A funeral song. Bry . A short poem 
without points or affected elegancies, Slienstone. 

ELE GIT®, ¢-\ed'jit. n. s. [Lat.] [In law.] A writ 


so called. Burke. 
E/LEMENT'$, él/-¢-méat. n. 8, age gi Lat.) 


first or coustituent principle of any thing. |! 


Hooker, The four elements, usually so called, are 
earth, fire, air, water. Shak. The pro 


tion or sphere of any thing, Shak. An ingredi- 


ent; a constituent part, Shuk, The letters of any |) 


language. ‘The lowest or first rudiments of litera- 
ture or science. Hooker. 

To F/LEMENT, él'-¢-méat. v. a. To compound of 
elements. Boyle. ‘To constitute ; tomake as a first 

rinciple, Donne. 

E PEME’ NTAL, é@1--mén/-t4l. a. Produced by some 


of the four elements. Milton. Arising from first || 


rinciples, Brown, Rude; elementary, Burke. 
ELEMENTA‘LITY*®, @l-¢-mén-tal’-¢-1¢. n. s. Com- 

ysition ; combination of ingredients, Whitlock, 
ELEMEN 


uncompounded. Brown. 

ELEMENTARY, é1-¢-mén’-tir-é. a. Uncompound- 
ed; having only one principle or constituent part. 
Ray. nial; rude, B. Jonson. Of or belonging 
to the elements. Harmar. 


ag ,é-le/-mé. n.s. A drag brought from Ethiopia. 
cs 
ELE‘NCH 6, é-lénsh’. nz. s. [elenchus, Lat.] An argu- 


ment; asophism. Brown. 

To} ELE’NCHIZES, ¢-lén’-shke. v. n. Todispute. B. 

omson. 

ELE/'NCHTICAL*, ¢é-lénsh’-té-kal. a. Serving to 
confute. Wilkins. 

ELE/OTS, é-lé’-dts. n. s. Apples in request in the 
cider countries. Mortimer. 

E'LENGE*. See ELLinGe. 

E/LEPHANTS, é1/-8-fant. 2. s. [elephas, Lat.] The 
largest of quadrupeds, of whose sagacity, faithful- 
ness, and understanding, many surprisig relations 
are given. His teeth are the Nit Palauan 
Ivory ; the teeth ~*elephants. Dryden. 

#LEPHANTI/ASIS, é1-2-fan-t¥-A-sis. n.s. [elephan- 
tiasis, Lat.] A species of leprosy, so called from in- 
a gaa like those on the Inde of an elephant. 

adler. 

ELEPHA/NTINE, @1-€-fan’-tin. 140. a. Pertaining 


to the elephant. - 

To ELEVATES, éV-4-vate. 91. v. a. [elevo, Lat.] 
To raise up aloft. 
Shenstone. 
Locke. To elate with vicious pride. Milton, 

by detraction: not in use. Hooker 


+ 


aloft, Milton. Raised with great conceptions. 
Mi 


aloft. 


r habita- |) 


Shak. To exalt; to dignify. |! , : 
To raise with great conceptions. || ELKE®, élk. n. 8, [alarch, Welsh.] A wild swan. 
To | ELL, él. n.s. [eln, Sax.] A measure containing a 


lesse . ! 
ELEVATE, é)'-d-whte. 91. part. a. Exalted ; raised be 


iltan. 
ELEVA/TION, é@1-4-vi‘-shan. x. s, The act of raising || ELLUPSIS§, 41-lip’ E 
Wood Se pedignity. Locke. |}  Accrors.] A figure of a by whic 


Exaliation of the mind UY nob'e conceptions, Nov 
ries, Exaltation of style. Waltcn. Aterton to 
obiects above us. footer, The heigin of any 
heaveuly body with respeet to the horizon. 2s: en, 
AV-é-vie-tdr, S21, It. ass. A raiser 
or lifer up, Quien. 
LE VES, é-ave’. nos. Literally, a seholer or cis. 
ciple ; one who has studied under a particuier tyes 
ter. Lal. ChesterFeld, Oue Lrought up.or prorecion, 
by another. L°erie. 
'ELE/VEN §, @-lév/-vn. 103. a. fendlepen, Sy 
‘Ten and one. Shukspense. 
| ELE/VENTH, 6-lév’-vaeh. a. The wext in + 
the tenth. Raleigh. 
ELF $, élf. n.s. plucal effs and eres. [rf Se 
wenwetog! yirit, supposed to be seen 6s | 
frequented places; a fairy. S'wk. A 
den. A dwart, or little person, Mersin. 
| To ELF, éif. v. a. To entangle haw nso + 
manner, that it is not to be unravelles . No. 
ELF-LOCK, éif’-ldk. n.s. Hair wwisien by eve: 
| common superstition, Shilapeare. 
E‘LFIN, é1'-fin. a. Relating to fairies ; elfish. 


ser. 
E/LFIN®, @l-fin. n. s. A childs anurehin. Sheustene, 
E/LFISH?®, él’-fish. a. Relating to elves or demons. 
Warton. 
To ELICIT§, é-lis’-sit. v. a. [elicio, Lat.) To strike 
| out; to fetch out by labour or art. Fale. 
-ELUCIT, é-lis’-sit. 2. Brought into act. [Jemmond, 
VELUCITATE®, é-lis’-¢-tate. v. a. To elicit. Mere, 
/ELICITA‘TION, é-His-sé-th'-shdn. nos. A deducing 
| pot the power of the will into act. Bp. Bramhall. 
| To ELI'DE, é-llde’. v. a. [elido, Lat.) To break in 
pieces ; to crush. Ffooker. ‘Vo cut off a syllable. 
Brit, Crit. 
-ELIGIBULITY, é!-¢-jé-bil’#-1é. n.s, Worthiness to 
; be ehosen, Bp. Taulor. 
'E/LIGIBLE$, é¥-éj4-bl. 405. a. [eligihilis, Lat] 
Fit to be choseu 5; preferable. Addison. 
| E/LIGIBLENESS, él'-¢-j&bl-nés. n.s. Worthiness 
| to be chosen ; preferableness. 
' To ELVMINATE $*, 6-lim/-é-ndte, v, a. [elimino, 


ym 


. jeu 





EMENTARITY, é1-€-mén-tar'-ét8, ns. The |! Lat.] To open; to release from confinement; to 
simplicity of nature ; absence of composition ; being |! 


t out of doors, Lareluce. 

| ELIMINA‘TION, é-lim-é-na‘-shan. n.s. The act of 
banishing ; rejection. Bp, Hall. 

ELIQUA’'TION®, é1-¢-kwi’-shdn. mn. s. [edienatus, 
Lat.} [In metallurgy.] A separation of the different 
parts of mixed ies, by the different degrees of 
fire required to melt them. Chambers, 

ELVSION, é-lizh’-din. x. s. [efisio, Lat.] The act of 
cutting off. Swift. Division; separation of parts. 


wen. 
ELF TF%, A\-4e'. [Fr.] A military word, denoting 
the flower or chosen part of an army. 
To ELVXATE §*, é-liks’-Ate. v. a. [elizo, Lat.] To 
seethe or boil, Cockerum. 
ELIXA‘TION, @)-ik-s4’-shain. 533, 530. n.s. The act 
| of boiling or stewing any thing. Brown. ; 
ELIXIR, é-lik’-sdr. 418. n. s, [Arabick.] A imedi- 
cine made by strong infusion, where the ingredients 
| 





are almost dissolved in the menstruum., Quincy. 
The liquor with which chymists hope to transmute 
metals to gold. Donne, ‘The extract or quintes- 
sence of any thing. South. Any cordial. Willon, 

ir There is a corrupt pronunciation of this word, even 
among the pee ranks of people, which changes the i 
in the second syllable into ¢, as if written elezer. The 
i is never pronounced in this manner when the accent is 
on it,except when followed by r and another conso- 
nant. 108. WW. 


LK, élk. 2. s. [ele, = A large and stately ani- 
mal of the stag kind. Hi 








i 


yard 
ially for a long measure. Herbert. 
‘LLLINGE*, AV ie a, [wlenxe, Sax.) Cheerless ; 
sad. Vis. of P. Ploughman., 
«sis, [See Evrace.] n.s. [EA- 
something 


and a quarter. Addison. It is taken prover- 


ra 





ELU 


EMA 


0 eee eee a 
is lef out. Hammond. [In geometry.] An oval|| ELU'CIDATIVE®*, é-ll’-sé-da-tlv. a. Throwing 


re, generated from the section of a cone, by a 
ane cutting both sides of the cone, but not paral- 
le 


Ito the base, and meeting with the base whén || 


roduced. Harris. 
FLLUPTICAL, a)-lp/-té-kAl. 2a. Having the form 
ELLVPTICK, él-lip’-tik. 
Cheyne. Denoting the use 
Knatchindl, 


| light; explanatory. ; 
ELU'CIDATOR, -lir’-sé-dA-tir. 521. n.s. Explain- 


er; expositor; commentator. : 
'ELUCTA’TION®, é-lak-tW/-shdn. n.s. [eluctatus, 
| Lat.] The act of bursting forth. Brown, Escape. 


of an ellipsis; oval.| Bp. Fall. 
the rhetoricai figure. |! To ELU'DE§, é-lide’. v.a. [eludo, Lat.] To esc 


a 
| by stratagem; to avoid by artifice, Swi/t. To 


ELLI/PTICALLY*, él-lip’-té-k4l-lé. ad. According |! mock by ao unexpected escape. Pope. 
to the rhetorical figure. Hurd. ‘ELU'DIBLE, é-li’-dé-bl. a. Possible to be defeated. 
[ , Lat.] The name of a tree. || 


ELM4, élm. n. s. 
Miller. 
E/LMY®, él’-mé. a. Abounding with elm trees. 7’. 


Warton. 


Sri ft. 
‘ELUMBATED, é-lam/-ba-téd. a, [elumbis, Lat.] 
| Weakened in the loins. Dict. 
| ELU'SION 6, é-li’-zhan. n. s. [edusio, Lat.] Anesea 


ELOCA/TION®, 21-0-kA/-shan. ns. [elocatus, Lat. from inquiry or examination; an artifice. Alp, 
om inquiry 


A removal from the usual place of residence. Bp. 
Hull, A departure from usual method; an ecstasy. 
Fotherby. ‘ 

ELOCU’THON, é1-6-kd’-shdn. n.s. [elocutio, Lat. 
The power of fluent speech. Wotton. Power o 
speaking ; h. ‘Wilton. The power of ex- 
pression or diction; eloquence; beauty of words. 


Druden. 

ELOCU'TIVE®, @-6-ki/-tlv. a. Having the power 
of eloquent expression. Feltham. 

E'LOGE*, él -ddje. n. s. Be A funeral oration ; 
a panegyrick on the dead. bury. 

E/LOGIST*, é!-6-jist.. 2. s. One who pronounces a 

anegyrick, Wotton. 

E’ Louk, é)'-6-j6. 503. n.s. Praise; panegyrick. 

‘otton. 
To ELOVGNATE®, ¢-id¢-nite. v.a. To remove. 


Cranmer. 
ELUSIVE, é-hi'-slv. 158, 428. a. Practising elusion, 
Pope. Tending to deceive; fallacious. Student. 


: ELU’SORINESS*, é-li/-sdr-d-nés, n.s. ‘The state 


of being elusory. Ash. 

ELU‘SORY, @-Ii/-sdr-¢, 429, 512. a. Tending to 

| ‘elude; tending to deceive. Brown. 

| To ELUTE, élite’. v.a. [eluo, Lat.] To wash off. 
Arindhnot. 

To ELU’/TRIATE 4, ¢-ld’-tré-Ate.'91. v. a. [elutrio, 
Lat.] To decant, or strain out. Arbuthnot. 

ELUTRIA‘TION?®, é-ld-tré-A/-shin. nes. Straining 

off. [In metallurgy.] The separating the lighter 

i et from the ores of metals by water. C/ram- 

s. 
E‘LVELOCKS, élv’-léks. n. s. Knots in the hair su- 
| perstitiously supposed to be tangled by the fairies. 





Howell. Brown. 
To ELO'IGNE 4, é-ldin’, v. 2. camer, Fr.] To put || E‘LVERS*, éV’-varz, n.s. Small eels; young con- 


at a distance, Spenser. Ob. 


rs, or sea-eels. Chambers. 


ELOVGNMENT*, é-ldin'-mént. n.s. Remoteness;|| ELVES, élvz. The plural of eff. 


distance. Shenstone. 

To ELO'NG*, @-ldng’. v. a. To put or set far off ; to 
retard. G@, Fletcher. 

To ELO/NGATE 4, é-ldng’-gite. v.a. [elongo, Lat.] 
To lengthen; to draw out; toput further ofi. Brown. 

To ELONGATE, é-léng’-gate. v, n. To go off to a 


distance from any thing. Br 


Own, 
“ELONGA‘TION, @l-ug-ga'-shin, 530, 533. n. s. 


The act of stretching or lengthening itself. Arladh- 
not. The state of being stretched. Fotherby. BN 
merdicine.] An imperfect luxation. Quincy. Dis- 
tance; space at which one thing is distant from 
another. Glanville. Departure; removal. Bp. 


Hill. 
To ELO’PE §, é-ldpe’, v. a. [hleapan, Sax.] To ran 


away ; to break loose; to escape from law or re- |! 


straint. Adiison, 

ELO/PEMENT, é-lépe’-mént. n. s. Departure from 
just restraint; formerly used of a wile, now of a 
i lady who is to be clandestinely married. 
Anlifie. 


Milton. 
E/LOQUENCES, @1/-6-kwéuse, ns. [elognentia, 

Lat.] The power of oe with fluency and ele- 

gance; oratory. Shak. 

with floeney. Slukspeare. 


| E‘LVISH, é@l-vish, a. Relating to elves, or wander- 
| ing spirits. Spenser. Reserved; coy; disdainful. 
Shaucer 


aUcer 

ELY‘SIAN, ¢-lizh’-¢-4n. 542. a. Pertaining to Elysr- 
um ; deliciously soft and soothing; exceedingly de- 
lightful. Milton. 

ELY' SIUM, é-lizh’-4-dm. n. s, [Lat.] The place as- 
signed by the heathens to happy souls; any place 
exquisitely pleasant. Shakspeare. 

"EM. A contraction of them. Hudibras. 

To EMA‘CERATE §%, é-mis’-ér-die. v.m. [emaceroa 
Lat.] Our old word for emaciate. Bullokar. 

-EMACERA‘TION®, é-méas-ér-A/-shiin. n. s. Lean- 
ness or falling away in flesh. Bullokar. 

To EMA’'CIATE §, &-ma‘-shé-dte. 542. ». a. [emacio, 
Lat.] T'o waste; to deprive of flesh. Baron. 

To EMA'CIATE, ¢-ma/-shé-ate. rv. n. To lose flesh; 
to pine; to grow lean. Brown. 

/EMA‘CIATE®*, é-ma‘-shé-Ate. a. Sunk; wasted. 


Shenstone. 











|| EMACLA“TION, é-ma-shé-A'-shiin, n.s. The act of 
E'LOPS, @/-ldps. n. s. [iow.] A fish; also a serpent. | 


making lean. 
Graunt. 

To EMA'CULATE 9%, é-mak’-t-late. v. a. [enarudo, 
Lat.] To make clean; to take out spots. /fa/es. 


The state of one grown lean. 


Elegant language uttered /EMA (ULA‘TION, é-mak-d-la’-shén. 2. s. The act 


of freeing any thing from spots or fonlness. Diet. 


F/LOQUENT, é'-6-kwéat. a, Having the power of E/MANANT, ém’-a-ndnt. a, Issuing from something 


oratory. Iseiah. 

E'LOQUENTLY®, é4-kwént-lé. ad. In elegant 
language, written or uttered with fluency. Sir 7’. 

dluot. 

ELSE 4, élse. oun. {elley, Sax.] Other; one 
besides, Sholesacre. ae! } ‘ 

ELSE, élse. conj. Otherwise. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Heside ; except that mentioned. Dryden. 

ELSEWHE’RE, élse’-whare. 397. ad. [elley-hpep, 
Sax.] In any other place. Abbot. In other places; 
in some other place. Hooker. 

E/LSIN®, él/-sin. n.s. [aelsene, Teut.] A shoemaker’s 
awl. Grose, 

To ELU’CIDATE §, é-Ih'-sé-dite, via. [elncido, 
Lat.] ‘To explain; to clear; to make plain. Boyle. 

ELUCIDATION, é@-lh-sé-da/-shan. n, s. Explana- 
lon; exposition. Boyle. 





| else. Hale. 
To E‘MANATE 4, ém’-A-nate, 91. r, 2. [emano, Lat.] * 
To issue or flow from something else. Haulers, 
EMANA‘TION, ém-mii-nA‘-shdn, 530, n.s. The act 
of issuing or proceeding from any other substance. 
South. That which issues from another substance ; 
an efflux; effluvium. Bp. Taylor. 
| E'MANATIVE, ém’-dn-d-tiv, 91. a. Issuing from 
another. Diet. 
To EMA‘NCIPATE §, é-man/-sé-pate. 2. [emanci- 
Fog Lat.] To set free from servitude. Brown. 
EMANCIPA‘TION, ¢-miAn-st-pa’-shin. nm. s. The 
act of setting free ; deliverance from slavery. Glan- 


ree. 

EMA'NCIPATOR*, é-mAn‘-s4-pa-tir. n, s. One who 
releases from any confinement. 7'ke Merits of the 
Catholicks. - 330 


EMB 








EMB 





—nd, indve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—il ;—podtind ;—thin, THis. 


a a 


To EMA’RGINATE, ¢-mar’-je-nate. va. [emargino, , To EMBI LLISH §, ém-beél-lish, v.a. [embellir, Fr.J 


Lat.] To take away the margin or edge of aay 
thing. Cockeram. 

ToEMA’'SCULATE §, é-mis’-ki-lite. v. a. [emasen- 
lo, Lat.} To castrate ; to deprive of virility. Gran, 


To adorn; to beautify. Spenser. 

EMBELLISHMENT’, ém-bél'-lish-mént. 2. s, Orna- 
ment; adventitious beauty; decoration; adsciti- 
tious grace. Addison, 


Toefieminate ; to vitiate by unmenly sofiness. Dryd. |) E’ MBERING §, éa’-bar-Ing. n. s. The ember days. 


EMA‘SCULATE®, é-miis-kt-ldte, a. Unmanned; | 
effeminate ; vitiated. Hammond. 
EMASCULA’TION, é-mas-kad-ld/-shin. nis. Cas- 
tration. Gayton. Effeminacy ; womanish qualities. 
To EMBA'LE, ém-bale’, r.a. [emballer, k 
make up into a bundle. To bind up; to enclose, 


Spenser. 

7" EMBA‘LM $4, ém-bain’. 403, v. a, [embaumer, Fr.} 
‘To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it 
may resist putrefaction. Shak. To fill with sweet 
scent. Milton. 

The affinity between the Jong ¢ and the short i, 
when immediately followed by the accent, has been a 
served under the word desputch.—Bat this affinity is 
no where more remarkable than in those words where | 
the e¢ is followed by m orn. This has induced Mr. 
Sheridan to spell embrace, endow, &c. imbrace, indow, 
&c.; und this sap, may, perlaps, sufficiently con- 
vey the cursory or colloquial pronunciation; but my 
observation greatly fails me if correct publick speaking 
does not preserve the ¢ in its true sound, when tollowed 
by mora. The difference is delicate, but, in my opie | 
ion, real, WW. 

EMBA’LMER, ém-bAm’-ér, 403. n. s. One that prac- 
tises the art of embalming. Bacon, 

To EMBA'R, ém-bar’. v.a. [from bar.] To shut; to 
enclose, Spenser. To stop; to binder by prohibi- 
tion. Baron. 

EMBARCA’TION, ém-bir-ka’-shin. n. s. The act 

. Clarendon. The act of 


of putting on shipboard, 

oing on shipboard. 

EMBARGO $§,éin-bar’-gd. 98. ns. [embargar, Span.] 
A prohibition to pass ; a stop put to trade. Bacon. 

To EMBA‘RGO*, ém-bar’-gd. v.a. To lay an em- 
bargo upon. Coles. 

To EMBA’RK §, dm-bark’. v.a. [embarquer, Fr.] To 
put on shipboard. Milton. To engage another in 
any affair. Ld. Clarendon. 

‘To EMBA’/RK, ém-bark’. v. n. To go on shipboard. 
A. Phillips. ‘To engage in any affair. 

EMBARKA’TION®*, é@m-bar-k’’-shan. See Em- 
BARCATION. 

To EMBA‘RRASS §,é¢m-bar’-ras. v. a. [embarrasser, 
Fr.] To perplex; to distress; to entangle. Spec- 


tator. 

EMBA’RRASSMENT, ém-bir’-ris-mént. n.s. Per- 
plexity; entanglement. Watts. 

To EMBA’SE$, ém-bdse’, v.a. [from base.] To 
vitiate ; to depauperate ; to lower ; to deprave; to 
impair. Bacon. ‘lo degrade; to vilify. Spenser. 

EMBA‘SEMENT®, ém-base’-inéat. n. s. Deteriora- 
tion ; deprivation. South. 

EMBA’SSADE*, ém-bas-shde’.n.s. [embassade, Fr.] 
An embassy. ~ rem Ob. T. 

EMBA‘SSADOR §, ém-bis’-si-dir. 98. .s. [embas- 
sadeur, old Fr.] One sent on a publick message. 


Denham. 

EMBA/SSADRESS, ém-bis!-si-drés. ns. A woman | 
sent on a publick message. ‘The wife of an embas- 
sador. Lal, Chesterfield: 

E/MBASSAGE, é@m’-bas-sdje. 90. 2m. s. A publick 

E/MBASSY, ém’-biis-sé. message. Shak. 
Any solemn — Bp. Taylor. An errand, in 
an ironical sense, Sidney. 

To EMBA’THE*. See Jo ImpaTue. 

To EMBA’TTLE$, ém-bav-tl, v.42. [from battle.) 
To range in order or array of battle. Shakspeare. 
To OMBA‘TTLE, ém-bav-tl. v. n. To be ranged in 

battle array. Shakspeare. 

EMBA’TTLED*, ém-bar-tld, a, Indented like a 
battlement. Chaucer. 

To EMBA’Y, ém-bd/. 98. v.a. [baigner, Fr.] To 
bathe; to wet; to 1 & . Not used. 

rom bay.] To enclose in a bay; to landlock. 


EMBE'DDED®, ém-bad’-déd, a. Sunk in another 
substance. Paley. 





: | EMBE'ZZLER*, ém-béz/-zlar. n.s. 


Ob. J. 


Tusser. 


| EMBERS, ém/-barz. na. s. Without a singular. 


{wemy pita, Sax.) Hot cinders; aslies not yet ex- 
tinguished. Jacon, 


‘r.] To}| E-MBERWEEK, ém’-bir-wétk. n.s. [ymbren or 


embren.] A week in which an ewberday falls. ‘The 
ember days at the four seasons are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, afer the first Sunday in 
Lent, the feast of Pentecost, September 14, Decem- 
ber 13, Aylitie. 7 

To EMBE/ZZLE §, ém-béz!-2l. v. a. [hesler, or em- 
hesler, old a To appropriate by breach of trust. 
Hayward. To waste; to swallow up in riot. 
Driden. 

EMBE’/ZZLEMENT, ém-béz’-zl-mént. n. s. The act 
of appropriating to himself that which is receiv- 
ed in trust for another. The thing appropriated. 

ne who ep- 
propriates to himself what is received in trust for 
another. 

To EMBUBE*. See 7'o ImBrne. 

To EMBLA’ZE $, ém-blaze’. v.@, [blasonner, Fr.] 
To adorn with glittering embellishments. Milton. 
To blazon; to ge with ensigns armorial, S/iak. 

To EMBLA‘ZON, ém-bla’-zn. vr. a. To adorn with 
figures of heraldry. To detk in glaring colours. 

kewill, 

EMBLA’ZONER®, éim-bli/-zn-fir. nos. One who 
publishes ina pompous manner. Millon. A her- 
ald; a blnzoner. 

EMBLA’ZONRY, ém-bli’-an-ré. 7. 8. Pictures 
upon shields. Milton. 

EMBLEM §, ém’-blém, n.s. [Fp S8Aqpa.) Inlay ; en- 
amel. Milton, An occult representation ; an allu- 
sive picture; a typical designation. Shakspeare, 

To E‘MBLEM, ém’-blém. v.a. To represent in an 
occult or allusive manner. Fe/than, 

EMBLEMA’‘TICAL, ém-blé-mav’-¢-kal. 509. 

EMBLEMA‘TICK, ém-blé-nat’4k. os 
Comprising an emblem ; allusive; occultly repre- 

sentative. Pri Dealing in emblems; using 


Prior. 
emblems. /rior. 
EMBLEMA‘TICALLY, @m-blé-mév-é-k4l-lé. ad. 

In the manner of emblems ; aliusively. Brown. 
EMBLE'MATIST, ém-blém/‘-d-tist. n.s. A writer 
or inventer of emblems. Brewen. 
To EMBLE/MATIZE®, ém-blém’-d-tke. v.a. To 
represent by an emblem. More. 
E/MBLEMENTS®, ém/-blé-ménts, n.s. plur. [em- 
blaver, Fr.] Profits wah from land sown, or gen- 
erally from the Sound. “owel. : 
E/MBLEMIZING®, ém’-blé-ml-zing. n.s. A making 
of emblems. Colgrave. 


To EMBO/DY*. See To Imnopy. 
EMBO'GUING*, ém-bdg’-ing. n.s. [embouchure, 


Fr.] The mouth of a river; the place where it 
empties itself into the sea. Florio. . 

To EMBO'IL*, See To Impotc. 

To EMBO'LDEN®. See To ltnorpen. 

E/MBOLISM, é:mn/-bd-lizm. n.s. [EBodrcpds-] Inter- 
ealation; insertion of days or years to produce 
regularity and equation of time. Holder. ‘The 

time inserted ; intercalary time. ' 

E/MBOLUS, ém/-bd-lds. 1.8. [Eujiodos.] Any thing 
inserted and acting in another, as, the sucker ma 


mp. Arbuthnet. 
TEM BO/RDER®*, ém-bér’-dir. v. a. [emborder, 
old Fr.] To adorn with a border. See To Imbor- 


DER. 

To EMBO'SK*._ See To Imposx. 

To EMBO'SS §, ém-bds’. v.a. [bosse, Fr.] To form 
with protuberances. Shak, To engrave with re- 
lief, or rising work. B. Jonson. To enclose ; to 
include ; to cover. [emboister, Fr.] Spenser. To 
enclose in a thicket, [emboscare, ltal.] Millon. To 
hunt hard. Spenser. ‘a9 





Th 
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(C= 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 
EMBOSSMENT, ém-bés’-mént. .s. Any thing axe. éme. n.s. [eame, Sax.] Uncle. Ob. J. See 


standing out from the rest ; jut; eminence. Bacon 


Relief; rising work, Aduison, 
To EMBO’TTLE, ém-bév-tl. v.a. [bouteille, Fr.] 


To include in bottles; to bottle. 

To EMBO/UND*, See 7’ Impounn. 

To EMBO W®, ém-bd’. v. a. To bend like a bow; 
to arch; to vault. Spenser. 

To EMBO'WEL§, ém-béd/-4l. v. a. [from bowel.) 
To eviscerate; to deprive of the entrails, Shak, 
To bury within any other substance, Spenser, 

EMBO WELLER®, ém-béd’-4l-lar. n. s. One who 
takes out entrails. Greenhill. 

To EMBOWER*, ém-béddr’. v.n. To lodge; to 
build; to bower. Spenser. 

To EMBO'X*. See 7'o Impox. 

To EMBRA‘CE$, ém-brase’.“v. a, [embrasser, Fr.] 
To hold fondly in the arms; to squeeze in kindness. 
Dryden. To seize ardently or eagerly; to la 
hold on; to weleome. Chaucer. ‘To comprehend ; 
to take in: as, Natural gover A embraces many 
sciences. ‘To comprise; to enclose; to contain ; 
to encircle. Denham. To admit; to receive. 
Shak. To find; to take. Shak. ‘To squeeze in a 
hostile manner. To fasten; to fit close. Spenser. 

To EMBRA‘CE, ém-brase’, v. x, To join iv an em- 
brace. Shakspeare. 

EMBRA‘CE, ém-brase’. n.s. Cl 
in the arms; hug. Denham, A 


crus 

EMBRACEMENTT, ém-brase’-mént. n.s. Clasp in 
the arms; hug; embrace. Sidney. Hostile hug; 
grapple. Sidney. Comprehension. Davies, State 
of being contained; enclosure. Bacon. Conjugal 
endearment. Shakspeare. Admission; reception. 
Weever. 

EMBRA‘CER, ém-bra/-sdr. n.s. The person em- 
bracing. Howell. 

EMBRA’CING*, ém-bra/-sing. n.s. An embrace. 
Burton, 

To EMBRA‘ID*, ém-bride’. v. a. [from braid.] To 
aa in opprobrious terms, Sir 7'. Elyot. Ob. 


EMBRA/‘SURE, ém-bra-zhire’. n. s. [Fr.] An aper- 
jure in the wall, through which the cannon is point- 
ed; battlement. 

To EMBRA‘VE, ém-brive’. v. a. [from brave.] To 
decorate ; to embellish. Spenser. 'To inspire with 
fortitude, Beaumont. Ob, J. 

To E/MBROCATE 4, ém’-brd-kate. r.a. [evBpéyo.] 
To rub any part diseased with medicinal liquors. 
Wiseman. 

EMBROCA’TION, é@m-bré-kA/-shan. n.s. The act 
of rubbing any part diseased with medicinal liquors 
or spirits, The lotion with which any diseased 

art is washed. Wiseman. 
0 EMBRO'IDER §,ém-brdéé/-dar. v.a. [broder, Fr.] 
To border with ornaments; to decorate with figur- 
ed work. Wotton. 

EMBRO'IDERER, ém-brdé’-dér-dr. n. s. One that 
adorns clothes with needlework. Ecclus. xlv. 

EMBROIDERY, ém-bréé/-dir-, n. s. Figures 
raised upon a ud; variegated needlework. 
Shak. anegeiion 5 diversity of colours. Spectator. 

To EMBRO'IL 4, ém-brdil’. v. a. [brouiller, Fr.) To 
disturb; to confuse; to distract. King Charles. 
To perplex ; to entangle. Addison. 

EMBROTLMENT®, ém-brdil-mént. ns. Confu- 
sion; dsturbance. Manndrell, 

To EMSRO'THEL, ém-brérn’-4). v. a. To en- 
close ina brothel. Donne. : 

T) EM3BROOWN®. See Jo Imprown. 

T: EMBRU’E*. See 7 Improve. 

E/4GRVU 9, @m’-bré-d, Dn. 8. [»Bovwr.] The 

E/MPERYVON §, ém’-bré-dn. § offspring yet unfin- 
ished in the womb. Bacon. ‘The state of any thing 
yet aot fi for production ; yet unfinished. Swift. 

EoMERYON®, ém'-bré-ba, a. Yet unfinished; not 
yet ceely for production. W. Browne, 

7) EMBUYRSE*, See To Iunurse. 

To EMBU'SY®, ém-biz’-zd. v. a. To employ. Stel- 


» fond pressure 
ile squeeze ; 


f AME. 
EME/NAGOGUE. See EmMEenacocvueEs. 


To EME/ND §*, é-ménd’. v. a. [emendo, Lat.] To 
amend ; to correct. Mystery of Candlemuas-day, 
EME‘NDABLE, ¢-mén-da-bl. a. Capable of emen- 

dation; corrigible, 

EME‘/NDATELY*,é-ménd’-dte-lé. a. Without fault ; 
correct. Taverner. 

EMENDA‘TION, ém-én-dad/-shain. 530. n. s, Cor- 
rection; alteration of any thing from worse to bet- 
ter, Bp. Taylor. An alteration made in the text 
by verbal criticism. Bentley. 

ENDA/TOR, ém-@n-da-tdr. 521. n.s, A cor- 
_—) an improver; an alterer for the better. Bp. 


‘osin. 
EME/NDATORY®, é-mén’-~da-tar-4. a. a 


Lat.] Contributing correction or emendation. Dr. 
Warton, 

To EME'NDICATES, é-mén’-dé-kate. v. a. io 
dico, Lat.] To beg. Cockeram. See To Mrn- 
DICATE. 

E/MERALD, ém’-¢-rald. n.s. [emeraude, Fr] A 


green ious stone, Hill, 

To EME/RGE §, é-mérje’. v. n. [emergo, Lat. To 
rise out of any thing in which it is covered, Boyle. 
‘To issue; to proceed. Newton. To rise; to mount 
from a state of depression or obscurity ; to rise into 
view, Dryden, 

EME/RGE CE, é-mér’-jénse. n. s. The act of 

EME/RGENCY, ¢-mér’-jén-sé. § rising out of any 
fluid by which any thing is covered. Brown. 
act of rising into view. Boyle. Any sudden occa- 
sion, unexpected casualty. Granrille. Pressing 
necessity ; exigence. A sense not proper. Ad- 


dison. 

EME’RGENT, ¢é-mér’jént. a. Rising out of that 
which overwhelms or obscures it. B. Jonson. Ris- 
ing into view, B. Jonson, Proceeding or issu! 
from any thing. 2. Jonson. Sudden ; une 
MA casual. Bacon, 

EME'RITED*, é-mér’-it-€d. a. [emeritus, Lat] Al- 
_— to have done sufficient publick service. 

ve . 

F/MERODS, ém/-ér-dds. 2 2. s. [from hemorrhoids, 

E/MEROIDS, ém‘-@r-didz. Atpoppordes.) Painful 
swellings of the hemorrhoidal veins; piles. 1 Sun. 

EME’/RSION, é-mér’-shéin. n. s. [from emerge.] ‘The 
act of rising out of any fluid. Knatchbull, ‘Tbe 
time when a star, having been obscured by its ap- 
pars to the sun, appears again. Brown. 

E/MERY, ém/-¢r-¢. n. 8. [esmeril, Fr.] An iron ort, 
useful in cleaning and polishing steel. Hill. 

EME/TICAL §, é-mét’-€-kal. 2 a. [dpew.] i. fa 

EME’TICK 6, é-mét’-ik. quality of prov 
vomits. Hale. 

EME’TICALLY, é-mét’-¢-kal-é. ad. In such a man- 
ner as to provoke to vomit. Boyle. 

EME’TICK*, é-mét'-ik. n. s. A medicine provok- 
ing vomits, Dr. Warton. ; 

E/MEU*, biemad. $7 * A name of the cassiowary, 

E/MEW*, * 2 a large bird of the ostnch 


kind. 
EMICA’TION, ém-4-ka/-shdin. 530, ns. [ennicatir, 
vat arkling; flying off in small particles. Brows. 
EMI'CTION, é-mik’-shtin, n. s. [emictum, Lat.] 
pad: what is voided by the urmary passage 


E/MIGRANT®, ém’-¢-grint. n.s. One who em 
Fehon Robertson. ee 
E/MIGRATE®, ém/-grite. part. a. Wandering; 
TEN iGRATES am’--grd [ Lat} 
0 E’MIG "E46, ém’ te. v.n. [emigro, Lat. 
‘To remove from one place to another. Pownall. 
EMIGRA‘TION, ém-é-gra’-shéin, 530. n. s. Change 
of habitation. Hale. , 
E/MINENCE,, ém/-¢-nénse. 2 n.s. Loftiness; height. 
E/MINENCY, é@m’-¢-néo-sé. Summit; hi 
part. Ray. A part rismg above the rest. : 
A place where one is exposed to general nouce. 
Addison. Fxaltation; conspicuousness;_rmputs- 
tion ; celebrity ; fame ; frontneas, Shak. Supreme 


EMP EMP 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—dll ;—péadnd thin, THis. 


degree. Milton. Notice; distinction. Shak. A)|| To EMPE/ACH*, ém-pétish’. v. a. [empescher, Fr.] 
title given to cardinals. Dfilton. To hinder ; to eppore. Sir 7’, Elyot. 

EMINENT §, ém/-¢-nént. a. [eminens, Lat.] High ;| EMPEVRAL*. See Empiricx. 
lofty. Ezek, xvi. Dignified; exalted. Dryden. || To EMPE/OPLE, ém-pé’-pl. v.a. To form into a 
Conspicuous; remarkable, Addison. people or community. Spenser. 

E/MINENTLY, ém/’-¢-néat-lé. ad. Conspicuously ;|| E/ PERESS, ém’-pér-es, n. 8. [from emperour : now 
in a manner that attracts observation. Milton. In|| written empress.}] A woman invested with imperial 


a high degree. Dryden. || power. Davies. The wife of an emperour. Tit. 
E‘ MIR*, &-miar. n.s. A title of dignity among the || —_ Andron. 

‘Turks and Persians. Ricaut. To EMPE’RIL*, ém-pér’-rli, v. a. To endanger 
E/MISSARY, ém’-ls-sar-ré. n. s. [emissarius, Lat.]|| 8 


r. 

One sent out on private messages; a spy ; a secret || EMPE’/RISHED*, ém-pér’-Isht. part. a. Decayed ; 

agent. Bacon. Oe that emils or prc A out, Ar-| eee . anh ' 

dnithnot. || EMPEROURS, ém/-pér-dr, 166. n. s. [empereur, 
E/MISSARY®, ém/-is-sd-ré. a. Looking about; pry-|| Fr.) A monarch of Ue and dignity superiour to a 

ing. 2. Jonson, ‘| king. Shakspeure. 
EMISSION, ¢-nish’-dn. 2. s. The act of sending | E/MPERY, ém/-pér-¢. 503. n. s. P ar ib Fr.] Em- 

out; vent. Bacon, | Re > sovereignty ; dominion, speare. Ob, J 
EMISSI‘TIOUS*, ém-is-stsh’-ds. a. Prying ; nar-| E/MPHASIS §, ém/-fa-sis. ns. [Eugacis.] A remarka- 

rowly examining. Bp. Hall. ble stress Jaid upon a word or sentence ; particular 
To EMIT §, é-mit’. v. a. [emitto, Lat.) To send|| force impressed by style or pronunciation. Shak, 

forth ; to let go. Woodward. ‘To let fly; to dart.;| EMPHA‘TICAL, ém-fav’-ik-al. 7 ap pee Forei 

Prior. To issue out juridically. Ayliffe. | EMPHA’TICK, ém-fav-tk. ae hagas 
EMME'NAGOGUES, ém-mén/-d-gogs. n.s. [2p4-|| ing. Bp. Reynolds. Striking the sight, Boyle. 

via and dyw.) Medicines that promote the courses || EMPHA’TICALLY, ém-fav'-+-kal-é. ad. Strongly ; 

in women, Quincy, forcibly ; in a striking manner, South. According 
E/MMET, ém’-mit. 99, 2. s. [wmetre, Sax.] Anj|_ to sporernee Brown. 

ant; a pismire. Sidney. || EMPHYSE’MA, ém-fe-s’-ma. n. s. [éugvorpa.] A 
To EMME/W, ém-mlY. v. a. [from mew.] To mew | light, puffy humour, easily yielding to the pressure 

or coop up. Shakspeare. of the finger, arising again in the instant you take 
To EMMO- VE, ém-méév’. v. a. [enmouvoir, Fr.] To|' it off. Wiseman, 

excite ; to rouse. Spenser. Ob. J. EMPHYSE/MATOUS, ém-fé-sém’-A-tis. a. Bloat 
EMO'LLIENT$, é-mél/-yént. 113. a. [emolliens, ed; puffed up; swollen. anyg o 
rr Softening ; suppling. Arluthnot, To EN PIERCE, ém-pérse’. 250. [See Prence.] 
EMO’ \LIENTS- &-mal vents. n. a. Medicines which v. a. To pierce into; to enter into by violent ap- 

have the power of relaxing or softening the fibres || _ pulse. Spenser 

when too rigid. They are all externals, Cyclop. || EMPYGHT, ém-pite’. — and part. from to 
EMO/LLIMENT*, é-mé¥-lé-mént. 1. s. [emollimen- | pight, or pitch. Set; fixed; fastened. oT 

frm, -—_ An assuaging. Cockeram. E/MPIRE 4, ém’-plre. 140. x. s. [empipe, Sax.} Im- 
ION, @m-mél-lish’-dn. n. 8. [emollitio, bo 











EMOLLI"” perial power; supreme dominion. e 
Lat.] The act of softening. Bacon. |] Tegion over which dominion is extended. Temple 
EMO/LUMENT $, é-mél/--méant. n.s. Profit; ad-:| Commaad over any thing. 


vantage. South. | 97 [ have differed from Mr. Sheridan and Buchanan in 


EMOL age a a é-:nd)-d-mént’-Al. a. Useful i) _ ponunsiecien Cf pr last syllable of _ wend, as I 
ieldi i think the long sound of ¢ ig, more agreeable to the ear 
yickiing prot. osye. as well as ta the best usage, though I confess not 80 


EMONGST, ¢-mangst’. prep. Among. Spenser. . ; ; 

: ’ logical as the short i. Dr. Kenrick, Seott, W. John- 

EMOTION, 00 et. [maton, Fr} Di | SRE erate gris eae 
RACE OF MING 5 mence of passion. | ten. Meine. W. 

To EMPA'IR §*, €m-pare’, v. a. [empirer, Fr.) To EMPI’RICK §, ém/-pé-rik, or ém-plr’-tk. ». s. [éu 


injure ; to diminish. Spenser. , ie 
} hoa t : merpixos.] One of a sect of the ancient physicians, 
we EMBA IR*, ém- ‘,0.% To me less ; to wi ree for themselves rules and methods on 


row worse, Spenser. oes : : 

. F their own practice and experience, and not on any 

7 EMPALES, —e e’. v. «, fone , ah ae caeniletos of natural cauuee: or the study of good 
‘ | aoe t oe rf am oT a ‘sd “6 i authors, Hakewill, A trier; an experimenter; a 
by spitting be : ala dso opel ght. st a - quack ; such persons as bave no true knowledge 
EMPA‘LEMENT*, ém-pdle’-mént. n. s. The punish- poll alfa tenis but venture upon observation 
mem of empaling. (In agro = A cou uncon Tir. Johnson tells us, the first accentuation is adopted 
of coats of arms 5 pale-ways. Warton. [In botany.] by Dryden, and the last by Milton ; and this he prefers 

1 he cup or outmost part of the flower of a plant. | There is, indeed, a strong analugy for the last, us the 
Miller. | word ends in ick, 509; but this analogy is sometimes 
EMPA‘NNEL 6, 4m-pn’-nél. x. s, [from panne, Fr.} || violated in favour of the substantives, as in lunatick, 
The writing or entering the names of a jury into a/|| Aeretick, &c.; and that this is the case in the word in 


; ; question, may be gathered from the majority of votes in 
schedule by the sheriff, which he has summoned to its favour ; for, though Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheriden, Mr 


opps. Cowel. Nares, and W. Johnston, are for the lattor; Dr. Ken- 
To EMPA NNEL, ém-pan’-nél. rv. a. To summon bed | rick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, ~— 

serve On a jury. Government o the Tongue. Bailey, and Barclay, aro for the former. This wor 
To EMPA’RADISE*. See 70 Imparapise. classes, too, with those that almost always adopt the an- 
To EMPA/RK*, ém-park’. v. a. [emparcher, old Fr.] tepenultimate accout, 503; but the adjective has more 

To enclose as with a fence or pale; to shut in.|} properly the accent on the second syllable. WW. 

Bp. King ‘| EMPYRICAL, ém-plr’-¢-kal. i Versed in experi- 


EMPA/RLANCE, ém-par’-linse. n. s. [parler, Fr] EMPYRICK, ém-pir’-tk. ments. Ailton 





{In common law.}] A desire or petition in court o} Known only by experience. Shakspeare. 
a day to pause what is best to do. Cowel. Parley.'| EMPIRICALLY, ém-pir’-¢-kal-lé. ad. Experimen- 
Spenser. tally ; according to experience. Brown. Without 


EMPA’SM, ém-pAzm’, n. 8, [eurdoow.] A powder}! rational ground ; charlatanically. 
to correc bad scent of the body. EMPIRICISM, ém-pir’-¢-sizm. n. s. Dependence on 
To EMPA/SSION §, ém-pish’-dn. v, a. To move experience without knowledge or art 5 quackery. 
with passion ; to affect strongly. Spenser. Wiarton. 
EMPA’SSIONATE®, ém-pash’-dn-Ate. a. Strongly || EMPLA/STER §, @m-plis’-tar. n. s. [Eye\aerpov.]J 
affected. , An application to a sore of an oleagmous or vis- 
To EMPA’ST*. See To Impast. | cous substance, — cloth. Wiseman. 
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oP 559—Fate, far, fill, ft;—me, mét j—pine, pin ;— 
To EMPLA’'STER, ém-plas’-tdr. v. a. To cover 


with a plaster; figuratively, to hide, Chaucer. 

EMPLA’STICK, é¢m-plas’-tik. a. Viscous; glutin- 
ous. Wiseman. 

Jo EMPLEA’D, ém-pléde’. r. a. [emplaider, old Fr.] 
‘To indict; to prefer a charge against; to accuse. 
Hayward, 

To EMPLO’Y §, ém-plée’. rv. a. [emploier, Fr.] ‘To 
busy 5 to keep at work; to exercise. Dryden. ‘To 
use as an instrument. Gay. ‘To use as_means. | 
2 Macc. iv. To use as materials. Locke. ‘To com- 
mission; to intrust with the management of any 
allairs, Esra, x. To fill up with business. Mot- 
tenx. ‘T'o pass or spend in business. Prior. 

EMPLOY, ém-plde’. 1. s, Business ; object of indus- 
try. Guerdian. Publick office. Addison. 

EMPLO'YABLE, ém-pléé-4-bl. a. Capable to be 
used ; r for use, Boyle. 

EMPL YER, ém-plée’-tr, nm. s. One that uses or 
causes to be used. Child. One that sets others to 


or desives. Pope. Without any thing to carry ; 
unburthened; unfreighted. Exod. ii. Hungry. 
Shak, Vacant of head ; ignorant; unskilful, #a- 
leigh, Unfruitful; barren, Genesis. Wanting sub- 
stance ; vain. Dryden, 

Teo kiM Pry, ém’-ié, v, a. To evacuate ; to exhaust. 
Shakspeare. 

To E/MPTY®*, ém/-te. v. n. To become empty. B. 


Jonson. 
To EMPU’RPLE, ém-pir’-pl. v. 2. To make of a 


BF colour, Ailton. 

SMPU'SE*, ém-pise’. n. s. [éarovea.] A phantom ; 
a spectre. Bp. Taylor. 

To EMPUZALS, ém-ptiz’-z). v. a. To perplex ; to 

ut to a stand, Brown, 

EMPYE/MA, ém-pl-é/-mA. 92. n.s. [dprinua.] A 
collection of purulent matter in any part whatso- 
ever ; generally used to signify that in the cavity 
of the breast ouly. Quincy. 

<7 LT have differed from Mr. Sheridan in the sound of the 


work. Shakspeare. 

EMPLO’'YMENT, ém-pléé‘-méat. n. s. Business; 
object of industry ; object of labour. Guardian. 
Business ; the state of being employed. Ezek. xxxix. 
Office ; post of business, Atlerbury. Business in- 
trusted, Shak. re. 


To EMPLU'NGE*, ém-plinje’. v. a. [from plunge.] || 


To force suddenly, Daniel 


To EMPO'ISON §, &m-pde’-2n. v. a. [empoisonner, | 


Hae To destroy by poison ; to destroy by venomous 
food or drugs. Sidney. ‘To taint with poison; to 
envenom. 


larmar. 

EMPO'ISONER, é@m-péé’-zn-dr, n. s. One who de- 
stroys another ped poison. Bacon. ; 

EMPO'ISONING?®, ém-pde/-zn-ing. n. s. Empoison- 


ment. Bacon. . 
EMPO'ISONMENT, ém-pée’-zn-méat. n. s. The! 


»ractice of destroying vy poison, Bacon. 
EMPO'RETICK,  éin-pd-rév’-ik. a. [de ropirexos.] 
That which is used at markets, or in merchandise, 
EMPORIUM, ém-pé/-ré-dim. ns. [4uxdpiov.] A place 
- merchandisé; a mart; a commercial city. 
urton 


. penultimate as in cerulean ; tho 


y in the second syllable of this word, merely from the 
disagreeable effect it has on the ear, to pronounce two 
vowels of exactly the same sound in immediate succes- 
sion. This sameness is, in some measure, avoided by 
giving y the long diphthongal sound of i; and the sume 
reason has induced me to the same notation in the word 
empyrean, If good usage is against me, I submit. W 


MPY’REAL, ém-pir'-dl. a. [Zrvpos.] Formed 


of the element of fire; refined beyond aerial. 
Milton, 


|} EMPYRE’AN, ten pir Se or ém-pir’-¢-fAn. [See 


Empyema,] n.s. The highest heaven, where the 
pure element of fire is supposed to subsist. Milton. 

This word has the accent on the penultimate syllable 
in Sheridan, Kenrick, Barclay, Nares, and Bailey; and 
on the antepenultimate in Ash, Buchanan, Perry, and 
Entick: and this last accentuation is, in my opinicn, 
the most correct; for, as the penultimate is short, there 
is the same reason for placing the accent on the ante- 
h poets, with their 


usnal license, generally accent penullimate.—See 
EvRorgan, Wy. 
EMPYRE’AN*, ém-pl-ré’-An. or ém-pir'-@-4n. a. 


Empyreal. Akenside. 
The 


To EMPO'VERISH §, ém-pdw-ér-ish. v. a. [pan- E/MPYREUM, ém-pir’-ré-dm. 1g s. [prtorope.] 


rre, Fr.] To make 
duce to indigence. Sidney. To lessen ferulity. 


x This word, before Dr. Johnson's dictionary was pub- 
ished, was always written impoverish ; nor, since he has 


reformed the orthography, do we find any considerable | 


difference in the sound of the first syllable, except in 
solomn epeaking; in this case we must undoubtedly 
preserve the ¢ in its true sound.—_See Emparm. W. 


EMPO'VERISHER, é@m-pév’-ér-ish-dr. n.s. One 


that makes others poor. That which impairs fer- |} EMPYRO’SI 


ulity, Moriimer. 

EMPO’VERISHMENT, ém-pév’-@r-ish-mént. 2. s. 
Depauperation ; cause of poverty. S r. 

7 MPO WER, ém-péiy-dr. v. a. To authorize ; 
to commission; to give power. Dryden. 
natural force ; to enable. Baker. 

EMPRESS, Spent apery n,s. {contracted from em- 
peress.| The wile of an emperour. B. Jonson, A 
female invested with imperial dignity. Milton. 

EMPRUSE, ém-prize’. n.s. [emprise, Fr.] Attempt 
of danger; undertaking of hazard; enterprise. 
Sperser. 

To EMPRYSON*, See 7’ Imprison. 

LE’ MPTIER, ém’-té-dr. x, s. One that empties. Na- 
him, ii. 

E/MPTINESS, é@m’-1é-nés. n.s, Absence of pleni- 
tude; inanity. ee 
ty. Shak, A void space; vacuity; raruum, 
Bentler . Want of substance or solidity. Dryden. 
Unsatisfactoriness 5 inability to fill up desires. 
Dryden. Vacuity of end 3 want of knowledge. 


Pope. 
E/MPTION, &m'-shin. n. s. [emptio, Lat.] The act 
of purchasing ; a purchase. Arbuthnot. 
E/MPTY§, ém/-té. 412. a. [emcory, Sax.] Void; 


having nothing in it; not full, Shak. Evacuated ;. 


3 to depauperate ; to re- || EMPYRE/UMA, ém-pé-ri'-ma. 


To give 


EM 


ring 


any matter in boiling or distillation. Hfarrey. 


EMPYREUMA'‘TICAL, ém-pé-rb-mit’-¢-Ral. a. 


Having the smell or taste of burnt substances. 


rine to 
EMPYREUMA’TICK®, ém-pé-rd-mit’-ik. @. Hav- 


ing the taste or smell of burnt substances. Jolmse. 


EMPY’RICAL*, ém-pir’-¢-kal. a. Containing the 


combustible prncipe of coal. Kirwan. 
S, ém-pé-rd/-sis. 520. n. s. [éprvpde.] 


Conflagration ; general fire. Hale. 


To EMULATES, ém’-t-l&te. v. a. [aemador, Lat) 


To rival ; to propose as ore to be equalled or ex- 
celied. ‘T’o imitate with bope of equality, or supe- 
riour excellence. B. Jonson. To be equal to; to 
rise to equality with. Shak. 'To imitate; to copy. 
Arindhnot. 


E/MULATE®*, ém/-d-lite. a. Ambitious. Shakspecr. 
EMULATION, ém-b-#\'-shan. n.s. Rivalry; de 


sire of superiority, Shak. Envy ; desire of depress 
ro ed contest; contention. Galat. v. 

ILATIVE, ém/-b-li-tiy. a. Inclined to emu 
lation; rivalling; disposed to competition. 7 
Wiarton, 


E/MULATOR, énv-t-li-tar. 166, 521. m.s. A rival; 


a competitor. Bacon, 


The state of being emp-|| E/MULATRESS*, ém/-t-li-trés. n.s. She who is 


desirous to equal or excel, Shelton, 


ToE/MULE. v. a. To emulate. Spenser. Ob. Z 
To EMU‘LGE6$, &mialje’. v. a. [emalgeo, Lat.] To 


milk out. 


EMU'LGENT, So ee. a. con, or draining 
& 


out.— Emalgent vessels, [in anatomy, the two 
large arteries and veins which arise, the former 
from the descending trunk of the aorta, the Jatier 


“from the vena cava. Harris. 


no longer full, Spenser. Devoid; unfurnished. || E/MULOUS, ém’-t-lds. 314. a. Rivalling ; engaged 
: A BSS 


Newton, Unsatisfactory; unable to fill the mind: 


in competition. B. ee Desirous of superiori- 


ate ee ee 
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ENC 
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ty; desirous to rise above another ; desirous of any 
excellence possessed by another. Milton. Fac- 
tious; contentious. Shakspeare. 

E/MULOUSLY, ém/-d-liés-lé. ad. With desire of ex- 
celling or outgoing another. Granville. 

EMU’LSION, é-mal’-shin. n.s. [emudsio, Lat.] A 
form of medicine, by bruising oily seeds and ker- 
nels, and drawing out their substances with some 
liquor, that thereby becomes milky, Quincy. 

EMU'NCTORIES, ¢é-mank’-tir-iz. 557, 99. n.-s. 
[emunctorizm, Lat.} 'Those parts of the body where 
any thing excrementitious is separated and col- 
lected. Quincy. 

EMUSCA/TION®, é-mas-ka/-shiin. n. s. [emuscor, 
Lat.) The act of clearing from moss. Evelyn. 

EN. An inseparable particle borrowed by us from 
the French, and by the French formed from the 
Latin in. Many words are uncertainly written 
with en or in. In many words en is changed into 
em for more easy pronunciation. 

EN*. The plural number, in our old language, of 
the verb ; as, I escape, they escapen : and of the sub- 
stantive ; as, children, oxen. 

To ENA'BLE, én-¥-bl. 405. v. a. To make able ; 
to empower. ip . 

ENA’‘BLEMENT", én-d/-bl-mént. n. s. Ability; the 
act of enabling. Bacon. 

To ENACT, én-akt’. v.a. To act; to perform. 
Spenser. To establish by law ; to decree. Shak. 

© represent by action. Shakspeare. 

7 The same observations ee in words beginning 
with en as in those with em e Emepacm and En- 
comium. W. 

ENACT, @n-ikt’, n.s. Purpose ; determination. 

ENA‘CTOR, én-dk’-tdr. 166. n.s. One that forms de- 
crees, or establishes laws. Attermay. One who 

ctises or tg orn any thing. S/ . 

ENA’CTURE®, én-dk’-tshdre. n.s. Purpose; de- 
termination. Slutk. : 

ENA’ LLAGE, Snell’ -la ge. n.s. [évadday}.] A fig- 
ure in grammar, whereby some change is made of 
the common modes of y pie as when one mood 
or tense of a verb is put for another. Knatchindl, 

To ENA‘MBUSH, én-im’-bash. v. a. To hide in 
ambush ; to hide with hostile intention. Chapman. 

To ENA‘MEL$. én-Am/-4l. 99. v.a. [from amel. 
To inlay ; to var‘egate with colours, properly with 
colours fixed by fire. Donne. To lay upon another 
body so as to vary it. Milton. 

To ENAMEL, én-dm’-él. v. n. To practise the use 
of enamel. 

ENA‘MEL, én-Am’-@l. 7. s. Any thing enamelled, 
or variegated with colours fixed by fire. Fairfax. 
The substance inlaid in other things. 

ENA'MELLER, én-dm/-él-lar, 2. s. One that prac- 
tises the art of enamelling. Huloet. 

ENA‘MELLING*, én-im’-él-ling. n.s. The art of 
applying enamels on metals, Sir W. Petty. 

To ENA MOUR §, én-Am’-dr. 314. v.a. [enamourer, 
Fr.] To inflame with love ; to make fond. Shak. 
EN AMORA/DO®, én-im-d-ra’-d. n.s. One deeply | 

in love. Sir 7. Herbert, 

ENA‘/RMED*, én-armd’. a. [enarme, Fr.] A term 
of heraldry, signifying that the horns, hoofs, &c. 
of any beast or bird of prey, being their arms or} 
tceapons, are of a different colour from that of the 
body. Chaucer. 

ENARRA‘TION, é@n-ndr-ri/-shdn. n. s. [enarro, 
Lat.] Explanation; exposition. Hakewill. 

ENARTHROSIS, én-Ar-thrd/-sis. 520. n.s. [% and 
ap%oor.| The insertion of one bone into another to 
form a joint. Wiseman. 

ENATA’TION, é-na-th’-shdn, ns. [enato, Lat. 
The act of swimming out; escape by swimming. 


Dict. 
ENA’TE®, é-ndte’. a. [enatus, Lat.] Growing out. 


Nmiti. 

ENA‘UNTER, ¢-nAwn’-tir, ad. [probably from 
ener] Lest that. Spenser. [An oid word. 

To ENA'VIGATE®, ¢-vav’-é-gite. v. a. [enarigo, 
f.at.] To sail over, Cockeram. 

ELNCASNIA*. Sce Excenia. 


To ENCA’GE, én-kije’. v.a. [encager, Fr.] To 
shat up as in a cage; to coop up; to confine. 


To ENCA‘MP$, én-kimp/. v.n. To pitch tents; to 
sit down for a time in a march, E-rod. xiii. 
To ENCA'MP, éu-kamp’. v. a To form an army 


into a regular camp ; to order to encamp. 1 Aings, 


xvi. 

ENCA’MPING*, én-kamp/-Ing. n. s. The place 
where tents are pitched. 2 King’s, vi. 

ENCA‘MPMENT, én-kamp/-méut. n.s. The act of 
encamping, or pitching tents. A camp; tents pitch- 
ed in order, Grew. 

To ENCA’NKER*, én-kangk’-dr. v. a. To corrode ; 
to corrupt. Shelton. 

To ENCA'SE*, én-kase’. v.a. To enclose or hide 
as in a case or cover. Beawmont and Fletcher. 

ENCA/‘USTICE §*, én-kiws’-tis. n.'s. igre 
The art of enamelling or painting by fire. Bailey. 

ENCA‘USTICK®*, én-kAws’-tlk. a. Belonging to ihe 
art of painting with burnt wax; sometimes applied 
to enamelling.— Encaustick ing was practised 
by the ancients, and lately revived. Chambers. 

To ENCA‘VE, én-kave’. v.a. [encaver, old Fr.] To 
hide as in a cave. Shakspeare. 

ENCE'INTE, én-sant’. n. s. [Fr.] Enclosure ; 
ground enclosed with a fortification. With child : 
a law term. Blackstone, 

ENCE! NIA*, én-st/-né-A. ns. phe, [éyxafvia.] Fes- 
tivals anciently kept on the days on which cities 
were built, or churches consecrated; and, in later 
times, ceremonies renewed at certain periods, as at 
Oxford, at the celebrations of founders and bene- 
factors, Oldisworth. 

To ENCHA‘FE, én-tshife’, v. a. [eschauffer, Fr.] 
To enrage ; to irritate ; to provoke. Sh , 
To ENCHA'IN, én-tshane’. v. a. [enchainer, | To 
fasten with a chain; to hold in chains; to bind; to 
hold in bondage. Dryden. To link together ; to 

concatenate, Howell. 

To ENCHANT $4, én-tshdnt’. 79. v. a. [enchanler, 
Fr.] To give efficacy to any thing by songs of sor 
cery. Shak. To subdue by charmsor spells. Sidney. 
To delight in a high degree. Shakspeare. 

ENCHA‘NTER, én-tshan’-tar. 98, n.s. A magician 
a sorcerer. Decay of Piety. 

ENCHA'NTINGLY, én-tshan’-ting-lé. ad. With 
the force of enchantment. Shakspeare. 

ENCHA’NTMENT, én-tshint’-mént. ».s. Magical 
charms; spells; incantation. Knolles. Irresistible 
influence ; overpowering delight. Pope. 

ENCHA'NTRESS, dn-tebhn' tres. n.s. A sorceress ; 
a woman versed in magical arts, Tatler, A wo- 
man whose beauty or excellencies give irresistible 
influence. Driden. 

To ENCHA‘RGE®, Te .v.a, To intrust with; 
to give in charge to. Bp, Hall. 

To ENCHA'SE, én-tshase’, v. a. [enchasser, Fr.] 
To infix; to enclose in any other body so as to be 
held fast, but not concealed. Hales. 'To adorn by 
being fixed upon it. Shak. To adorn by raised or 
embossed bai B. Jonson. To engrave. Spenser. 
To paint strongly. Spenser. 

EI ‘CHE’ ASON  én-tehe -zn. n.8. [enchaison, old Fr.] 

Cause ; occasion. Spenser. 

ENCHIRIDION*, én-ké-rid’-2-4n. n. s. [enchi- 
ridium, Lat.] A little book, which one may carry 
in his hand; a manual, Hakewill. 

ENCIUNDERED*, éu-sin’-dérd. a. Burnt to cinders. 


Cockeram. 
To ENCIRCLE, én-sér’-kl. v. a. [encereler, old Fr.} 
To surround; to environ; to enclose in a ring. 


Pope. 
ENCVRCLET, én-sérk’-lét. n.s. A circle; a ring. 


Sidney. ; 

ENC LI TICAL t, @n-klit’-é-kal. - Relating to en- 

ENCLI'TICK®*, én-kliv'-ik. cliticks. 

ENCLI'TICK 6, én-kliv’-ik. n. s. [2y«Mreads.] A par- 
ticle which throws back the accent upon the fore- 
going syllable, Harris. 

To ENCLOISTERS, én-kidis’-tar, 1. a. [enclostrer 
Fr.) ‘To shat up as in _— Mede. 
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70 ENCLO'SE 5, én-kiéze’. v. a. [enclos, Pr.] To 
part from things or grounds common by a lence. 
Hayward. To environ ; to encircle; to surround ; 
to encompass ; to include. Ex. xxviii. ‘To hold by 
an exclusive claim. 

ENCLOSER. én-klé’-zir. n.s. One that cncloses 
or separates common fields in several distinct prop- 
erties. Zerbert. Any thing in which another is 


enclosed. 

ENCLOSURE, én-kld’-zhare. n.s. The act of en- 
closing or euvironing any thing. Wilkins. ‘The 
separation of common info cistinet 
sessions. Bacon. ‘The appropriation of things 
common. Bp. Taylor, State of being shut up in 
any place, Burnet. ‘The space enclosed. Spenser. 
Several; ground enclosed ; ground separated from 
the commun, South, 

To ENCO’ACH®, @n-kétsh’. v. a. To carry in a 
coach. Davies. 

To ENCOFFIN®, én-kéf-fin. v. a. To enclose in a 
coffin, Weerer. 

To ENCO/MBER*. See To ExncumBer. 

ENCO’MBERMENT?®, én-kéim/-bar-mént. n. s. |en- 
combrement, Fr.) Disturbance ; molestation. Spers, 

ENCO/MIAST, én-kd'-mé-ast. n.s. [dyxupeacras.] 
2 panegyrent; a proclaimer of praise; a praiser. 


Locke, 

ENCOMIA/STICAL, én-kd-mé-As’-té-kal. 

ENCOMIA/STICK, én-ké-mé-ds’-tik. 
Panegyrical ; laudatory; containing praise; be- 
stowing praise, Dean King. 

ENCOMIA'STICK®, é@n-kd-mé-As/-tik. a. s. The 

anegyrick itself. B. Jonson. 

ENCOMION®*, én-ké’ané-dn. a. s. Panegyrick. 
Fotheriny. 

ENCOMIUM §, én-kd/-mé-tm. on. s.  [éyxebprov.] 
Panegyrick ; praise; eulogy. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Though, in cursory speaking, we frequently hear 

a e seuteaed with Lao chett Sin the fet syllables 
of encamp, enchant, &c., without any great to 
the ear, yot such an interchange in encomium, encomi- 
ast, &c., is not only a departure from propriety, but 
from oliteness ; and it is not a little surprising that 
Mr. Sheridan should have adopted it. The truth ia, 
preserving the e pure in all words of this form, whether 
in rapid or deliberate speaking, is a correctness well 
worthy of attention. W. 


To ENCOMPASS, én-kim’-pds. rv. a. To enclose ; 
to encircle, Shak. To shut in; to surround; two 
environ, Shakspeare. ‘To go round any place. 

ENCO MPASSMENT, én-kdm/-ps-mént. n. s, Cir- 
cumlocution 5 remote tendency of talk, Shakspeare, 

ENCO RE, ong-kére’. ad. (Fr.] Again; once more. 
Pope. 

Xp This word is perfoctly French, and, as usual, we 
have adopted it with the original pronunciation. In 
other words which we have received from the French, 
where the nasal vowel has occurred, we have snbsti- 
tuted an awkward pronunciation in imitation of it, 
which has at once shown our fondness for foreign modes 
of speaking, and our incapacity of acquiring them: 
thus caisson has been tur into casseon, balion into 
balloon, dragon into wagers, and Chamont (a charac- 
ter in the Orphan) into Shamoon ; but in the word be- 
fore us, this nasal sound is followed by ¢ hard, which 
after xn always involves hard g, 408 ; and this is pre- 
cisely an English sound. An Englishman, therefore, 
does not find the difficalty in pronouncing nasa] 
sound in thie word, which he would in another that 
does not admit of the succeeding hard ¢ or gj as en- 
tendement, attentif, &c.; for if, in pronouncing the er 
in these worda, the tongue should once touch the roof 
of the mouth, the French nasal sound would be ruined. 
No wonder, then, that 2 mere English speaker should 
pronoance this French word so well, and the reat of the 
nasal vowels scill. It doea not arise from the habit 
they contract at theatres, (whero it would be the most 
barbarous and ill-bred pronunciation in the world to} 
call for the repetition of an English eong in plain Eng- 
lish.) It does not, l say, arise from custom, but from 
coincidence. The sound, in the word before us, is com- 
mon to both nations ; and, though the French may give 

/ it a somewhat lighter sound than the English, they are 

both radically the same. Adopting this word, however, 
in the theatre, does the English no manner of credit. 
Every language ought to be sufficient for all its pur- 


a, 
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poses. A foreigner who understood our language, bat 
who had never been present at our dramatick perfor- 
mances, would suppose we had no equivalents in Eng- 
livb, should he hear ua cry out encore, brave, and bra 
vissime, when we only wish to have a soug repeate!, 
or to applaud the agility of adancer. W, 


To ENCORE*, dag-kdre’, v. a. To call on a singer 
or speaker for the repetition of a song or speech. 

| Whitehead. 

ENCOUNTER 4, €n-kddn’-tdr. 313, 1.8. (encontre, 
Fr.] Duel; single fight; conflict, Shak. Batile; 
> in which enemes rush against each other. 

ilim, Eager and warm conversation, either of 
love or anger, Shak, Accidental congress; sud 
den ineeting. Pope. Unexpected address. Shut. 
Casual incident; occasion. Pope, 

To ENCOUNTER, én-kddn’-vir. roa. To meet 
face io face; to front. Saak, To meet ina hosile 
me@nner; to rush against in conflict. Knoles. To 
mett with reciprocal kindness. Shak. To attach; 
to meet in the front. Shak. To oppose; to op- 

af ix Acts, xvii. To meet by accident. Shat. 

o ENCO’UNTER, én-kddin’-tar. wv. n. ‘To rush to 
gether in a hostile manuer ; to conflict. Shat. To 
engage ; to fight. Knolles. To meet face to face. 
To come together by chance. 
ENCO'UNTERER, én-kédn‘-tdr-dir, n. s. Oppo 





a 


nent; antagonist; enemy. More. One that loves 
to accost others. Shakspeare. 
To ENCOURAGES, én-kdr’-ridje. 90. v. a. [eo 


courager, Fr.] To animate ; to incite to any ting. 
Psalm, \xiv. To give courage to; to support the 
irits ; to imbolden. Bacon. "To raise coufidence; 
‘o make confident. Locke. 
ENCO’URAGEMENT, én-kér’-ridje-inént, n, «. Le- 
citement to any action or practice. Increase « 
confidence. Phillips. Favour; countenance ; 9? 


ENCOURAGER, én-kdr’-ridje-dr. 314. .s. One 


eat supplies incitements to any thing ; a favourer. 

urton, 

ENCO/URAGINGLY*, @n-kiir’-ridje-ing-Ié. ad. li 
a manner that gives encouragement. 

To ENCRA’DLE*, én-kra’-di. », a. ‘To lay in a ere 
dle. Spenser. 

To ENCRE‘/ASE*. See Jo Increase. 

ENCRI'MSONED®*, én-krim/-znd. a. Having * 
crimson colour. Shakspeare. 

ENCRVSPED*, én-kris'-péd. a. Curling ; formed 
in curls. Skelton, 

To ENCROACH §, én-krdtsh’. 295. 1. a. [acereeher, 
from croc, Fr. a hook.] To make invasions 
the right of another; to put a hook into 
man’s possessions to draw them away. Apert 
To advance gradually aud by stealth upon thal & 
which one has no right. Fferbert. 

To ENCRO'’ACH, én-krétsh’. vin. To creep 

— without right. Ffook%er. To pass 
iltom, —~ 

ENCRO’/ACH®, én-krétsh’. 2. s. Gradual advance; 
advance by stealth. South. 

ENCROACHER, @u-krotsh’-dr, 2. s. Que wie 
seizes the possession of another by gradual and © 


lent means. Dr. Spenser. One who wakes stor 
pat gradual advances beyond his rights. Re 


on. 

ENCRO/ACHINGLY®, @n-krétsh’-ing-lé. ad. My 
way of encroachment. Bailey. 

sh fie et én-krétsh’/-mént. 2. s. Au & 
awful gathering in upon another man. Ce 
Advance into the territories or rights of avothe’. 


Locke. - 
To ENCRU'ST*, én-kratst’. ». a. [encrouster, old Fr) 


To cover as with a crust 


To ENCU/MBER (4, én-kaim’-bar. rv. a. fenconle™ 
Fr.] To clog; to load; to impede. er, TO 
entangle; to embarrass. Dryden. To load ¥ 


ebts. 

ENCU/MBRANCE, @n-kaim/-branse. ns. Chez: 
ad; impediment. Temple, Excreseence; '* 
less addition. Thomson. Burthen upon an et 
Ayliffe. 586 


| 
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ENCY'CLICAL, én-sik’-lé-kal. 535. a. i actge 1, 
il- 


ar sent round through a large region. St 
ENCY CLOPEDE®, én-sl-kld-péde, on. s. ‘The 

roind of learning. Mannyngham. 
ENCYCLOPE'DIA 6, én-al-kld-pé’-de-A. 2 [See Cr- 
ENCYCLOPE’DY §, én-si-klé-pé/-dé. CLOPE- |! 


DIA.] m8. [éyevedoracdela.] The circle of sci- |! To ENDI'CT S$, 


ences; the round of learning. Brown. | 
ENCYCLOPE’DIAN®, én-si-kld-p¥/-dé-tin. a. Em- || 
bracing the whole round of learning. Burton. | 
ENCYCLOPE DIST®, én-sl-klé-pé’-dist. n. s. One 
who assists in compiling books which illustrate the 
whole round of learning. Hutton. 
ENCY'STED, Bn -sis/-t0d. a. [xborts 
vesicle or bag. Sharp. | 
END §, énd. n. s. [end, Sax.) The extremity of the |: 
length of any thing materially extended. 1 Sam. || 
xiv. Extremity or last part in ral. Locke. The 
last particle of any assignable duration. Judges, | 
xix. The conclusion or cessation of any action. || 
Gen. xlix. Ultimate state; final doom. Psalm | 
xxxvil. The point beyond which no p ion || 
ean be made. Psalm evi. Final determination ; || 
conclusion of debate or deliberation. Shak. Death; | 
fate; decease. Wotton. Cessation; period. St. 
Matth. xxiv. Limit; termination. M , ii. Abo- |) 
lition ; total loss, Locke. Cause of death; destroy- | 


-) Enclosed in a}, 


er. . Co uence; conclusive event. Shak. 
Fragment ; broken piece, Shak. 3 inten- || 
tion. Clarendon. hing intended ; 

Hooker 


—An end. Upright; erect: as, His hair 
stands an end. Genesis, xxviii. 

To END, énd. v. a. [endian, Sax.] ‘To terminate ; 
to pryrent to finish. Redh, ii. To destroy; to 
put to death. Shakspeare. 

To END, énd. v.n. To come to an end ; to be fin- 
ished. len. Todie. ‘To terminate; to con- 
clude. Bp. Taylor. To cease ; to fail, Locke. To 
conclude action or discourse. Milton. 

END-ALL*, énd/-All. n.s. Complete termination. 


Shakspeare. 
To ENDA'MAGES, én-dim-Idje. 99. v.a. [en- | 
dommager, Fr.] To mischief; to prejudice; to! 


harm. S 5 
ENDA/MAGEABLE®, Qo-dim/dje-4-bl. a. Hurt- 
FNDAMAGEMENT, | én-dim’-Idje-mént.n. s. 


Damage ; loss. Huloet. - 
ENDA‘MAGING®, én-dim/-idje-ing. n.s. Injury;}, 


someae. M 

To ENDA‘NGER §, én-dan’-jar. v. a. ‘To put into!) 
hazard ; to bring into peril. Eccles. x. ‘To incur the |! 
danger of; to hazard. Bacon. 

ENDA/’NGERMENT*,  @n-dAn‘jar-mént. ns. 
Hazard ; Pee Spenser. 

To ENDE/AR §, én-déer’. 227 v. a. [from dear] 
‘To make dear ; to make beloved. Bp. Taylor. To 


al design. 








raise the price ofathing. A, James I’s Prociam, 
concerning Buildings. t 
ENDEVA RMENT, én-déér’-mént. n.s. The cause of 


Jove; means by which any thing is endeared. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The state of being en- 
deared ; the state of being loved. South. 

ENDEAVOUR$, é@n-dév-dr. 234. n.s. [devoir, 
French ; = Labour directed to some cer- 
taine 


To ENDEA’VOUR, én-dév'-dr, v. n. To labour toa | 
t 





certain se. Addison, 
To ENDEA: VOUR, én-dév’-dr. v.a. To attempt ; to 


essay. Milton, 
ENDEA‘VOURER, én-dév’-dr-dr. n.s. One who 
labours to a certain end. Rymer. 
ENDE’CAGON, én-dék’-4-gén. n. s. [fdcxayoy.] A |! 
lain fi of eleven sides and angles. | 
ENDE/MIAL, én-dé/-mé-Al. % Evdnptos.] Pecu- || 


FNDE’MICAL, én-dém/-@-kal. iar to a country ; 
ENDE/MICK, én-dém’-ik. used of any dis- 
ease proceeding from some cause peculiar to the 
country where it reigns. Fart 
To EN 


ey 
zen.] To make free ; be enfranchise. Camden. 





| 


it 
i! 
‘ 


E/NIZE, @n-dén’-iz. 159, v.a. [from deni- 


END 


To ENDE'NIZEN®*, én-dén/-¢-zn. 103, 234. rv. 
To make free ; to naturalize. B. Jonson. 
E/NDER*, énd’-dr. n. s. A finisher. Wicliffe. 
E‘NDING®, énd’-ing. n. s, Conclusion ; consequence. 
2 Esdr. ix. 'Terminationof life. Shak. Cessation 
of any action. Fairfax. End of words as employ- 
ed for rhymes, Shakspeare. 
v.n. [enditer, Fr] ‘To 


ToEND'TES, § emdle’. 3 Oh eee rd ee 
a written accusation before a court of justice : as, 
He was wulicted for felony. To draw up; to com- 

; to write. Gay. 

a : ENDITE, tn-dite r. n. To compose. Waker. 

wNDI'C ! oN "> , n.s. A bil or 

ENDITEMENT: ¢ @1-dlte/-méut. . declaration 
made in form of law, for the benefit of the common- 
wealth ; or an accusation for some offence. Corel. 

ENDI'TER®, én-dl-tar. n.s. Au accuser. Hudoet. 
A composer ; a writer. Goncer. 

ENDIVE, én'-div. x. s. [endive, Fe] A plant. Mor- 


timer. 

E/NDLESS, énd’-lés. a. Having no end; being 
without conclusion or termination. Pope. Infinite 
in longitudinal extent. Td/otson. Infinite in dura- 
tion; perpetual. Hooker. Incessant; continual. 


Shakspeare. 

E/NDLESSLY, énd’/-lés-lé. ad. Incessantly ; perpet- 
aot fi Decay of Piety, Without termination of 

E/N DLESSNESS, énd/-lés-nés, n. s. Extension with- 
out limit. Sir E£. Senger gy Perpetuity ;_ endless 
duration. The quality of being round without an 
end, Donne. 

E/NDLONG, énd’-léng. a. Length-ways. Chaucer. 
In a straight line. Dryden. 

E‘NDMOST, énd/-mdst. a. Remotest; furthest ; at 
the farther end. Dict. 

To ENDOCTRINE*, é@n-ddk/-trin. v. a. To in- 
struct ; to teach. , 

To ENDORSE 6, én-dérse’. v. a, [endorsser, old 
Sa register on the back of a writing ; to super- 
scribe. Bacon. ‘To write on the back of a bill of 
exchange. ‘To cover on the back. B. Jonson. 

ENDO/RSEMENT, én-dérse’-mént. n.s. Super 
scription ; writing on the back. Tatler. Ratifica- 


tion. Herbert. ; 

ENDO’RSER*, én-dér’-siir. n. s. The proprietor of 
a bill of exchange, who, transferring it to some 
other, writes his name on the back of it. 

To ENDO'SS*, én-dés’. v. a. [endosser, Fr.] To en- 

ve; to carve. Spenser. 

To ENDOW, é@n-déa’, 313. v.a. [indotare, Lat.] 
To enrich. with a portion. Exodus, xxii. To sup- 
ply with any external goods, Addison. To enrich 
with any excellence. Milton. To be the fortune of 
any one. Shakspeare, 

ENDO WER*, én-déid’-dr. n. s. One who enriches 
with a portion. Sherwood. 

ENDOWMENT, é@n-déi’-mént. n.s. Wealth be- 
stowed to any person or use. The bestowing or 
assuring a dower. Cowel, Appropriation of rev 
enue. Dryden.  Giits of nature. Addison, 

To ENDRU'DGE*, én-dradje’. v.a. To make a 
slave or drudge of. Bp. Hall. : 

To ENDU, @a-di’. v.a. [induo, Lat.] To gg 4 
with mental excellencies. Common Prayer, ‘To 
invest with other powers and advantages than 
those of the mind. & , 

ENDU’/RABLE®, én-dty-ra-bl. a. Tolerable ; suf- 
ferabloe. C ve, 

ENDURANCE, én-div-rinse. n.s. Continuance ; 















lastingness. Spenser, Patience ; sufferance. Mil- 
in. Bante of eulfering. South. Delay; procrasti- 
nation. Sh e. 

To ENDU'RE4, @n-dare’. v. a. [endurar, Fr.] To 


bear; to sustain; to support. Bacon. To bear 
with patience. Milton. ire unceness to sustain. 
Druden. To continue in. Brown, 

ToENDURE, én-diire’. v. 2. To last; to remam 
to continue, St. John, vi. ‘To brook* to bear ; to 
admit. Esth. viii. 


ENDU'RER, Cadet xt 96. x. §. One that can bear 
BS 7) 


’ 
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sds sustainer ; sufferer. Spenser. Continuer ; | 
aster, 


E/NDWISE, énd’-wlze. ad. Erectly ; uprightly ; on | ENFORCEMENT, @n-frse/-mént. n.s. An act of 


end. oF 
To E/NECATE, én’-é-kate. v. a. [eneco, Lat.] To 


kill; to destroy. ey. 
E/NEMY, én’--mé. 1. s. [ennemi, Fr.] A_publick 
foe. Davies. A private opponent; an antagonist. 


St. Matt.v. Any one who regards another with! 


malevolence ; not a friend. Shak. One that dis- 
likes. Locke, [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 
Common Prayer. 

ENERGE’TICAL*, é@n-¢r-jéi'-ik-dl. a. Forcible ; 
strong. Cockeram. Operative ; active. Gre : 
ENERGE’TICALLY®, én-ér-jét’-Tk-Al-lé. ad. In ‘an 

operative manner. Potter. 
RGE’TICK, én-#r-jé’-ik. 530. a. Forcible ; 
active ; os Harvey. Operative ; active ; 
n : 


working. Grew 
ENE'RGICK®, én-@r’jik. a. Powerful in effect. 


Collins, 

To E/NERGIZE*, én’-ér-jlze. v. a. To give energy ; 
to excite action. Harris. 

E/NERGIZER*, én’-ér-jl-zir. n,s. That which oc- 
casions or causes. 

E/NERGY §, én’-ér-jé. 503. n. 8. [évépyaa.] Power 
not exerted in action. Bacon. Force; vigour; 
efficacy. Dryden. Faculty; operation. 

“Strength of expression; force of signification ; 
spint; life. Roscommon, 

ToENE/RVATE $,¢-nér-vite. 91. v.a. [enervo, Lat.} | 
‘To weaken ; to deprive of force. Bacon. 

ENE‘RVATES, é-nér’-vate. a. Weakened ; depriv- 
ed of force. Pope. t 

EN ERVA'TION, an-dr.vi/-shdn. 530, n. s. The act | 
of weakening ; emasculation. ‘The state of being 
weakened ; efleminacy. Bacon. 

To ENE/RVE, é-nérv’, rv. a. To weaken; to break 
the force of; to crush. Digby. 

To ENF AMISH, én-fam/-ish. v. a. To starve; to 
famish ; to kill with hunger. Dict. 

To ENFE’EBLE, én-f@-bl. 405. v. a. To weaken ; 
to enervate. Shakspeare. 

ENFE’LONED*, én-fél’-Gnd. a. [enfelonnir, Fr.] 
Full of fierceness ; inclined to cruelty. S: . 

To ENFE/OFF$, én-feéP. 256. [én-feef, Nares, 
Sheridan, and Jones ; én-féf, Perry. See Frorr.]| 
v, a. [ feoffamentum, low a) To invest with any | 
dignities or possessions: a la 
ive up entirely ; to surrender. Shakspeare, 








w term. Hale. To} ENGA/‘GER*,  én-ga’-jar 
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Jence ; not voluntarily ; not spontaneously ; not by 
choice. Shakspeare 


violence ; compulsion ; force offered. Shak. Sane- 
tion ; that which gives force to a law. Locke. Mo- 
tive of conviction; urgent evidence. Hammond. 
Pressing exigence. Shak: , 

ENFO/RCER, én-for’-sdr. a8. n.s. Compeller ; one 
who effects by violence. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
To ENFO/RM*, én-férm’.v. a. To fashion ; to direct 

Spenser. 

ENFO/ULDRED, én-fdle’-dird. a weal Fr.] 
Mixed with lightning. Spenser. . oi. 

To ENFRA‘NCHISE$, én-frfn’-tshiz, 159. r.2. 
{from franchise] 'i'o admit to the privileges of a 
freeman. Davies, 'To set free from slavery. Ba- 
con. ‘To free or release from custody. Bholopear 
To denizen; to endenizen, Watts. 

ENFRA/NCHISEMENT, én-frdin’-tshiz-mént. 1. 5 
Investiture of the privileges of a denizen. Cowd. 
Release from prison or from slavery. Shakspeare. 

ENFRA‘NCHISER*, én-fran‘-tshiz-dr. ns. One 
who gives freedom. Sherwood. 

To ENFRO‘WARD*, én-frd'-wird. v. a. To make 
perreree or ungovernable. Sir E. Sandys. 

ENFRO’ZEN, én-frd/-zn. 103. part. [from _frozn.] 
Sr eyes with cold, aaah Ob. J. 

To ENGA’GE §, én-gaje’. v.a. [ , Fr.] To 
make liable for a debt to a creditor. Shak. To 
impawn ; to stake. Hudibras. To enlist; to bring 

into a party. Tillotson. To embark in an affair. 

Sidney. To unite ; to attach ; to make adherent. 
Addison, To induce ; to win by pleasing means ; 
to gain. Waller. To bind by any appointment or 
contract. Atterbury. To seize b attention. 
To employ ; to hold in business. den, ‘To en- 
counter ; to fight. Clarendon. 

To ENGAGE, én-gije’ v. n. To conflict ; to fight. 
Clarendon, 'To embark in any business ; to enlis 
in any party. Dryden, 

ENGA’GEDLY*, én-gd/-jad-lé, ad. In a way be 
ere | attachment to a party. Whitlock. 

ENGA/GEMENT, én-gaje’-mént. n. s. The act of 
engaging, impawning, or making liable to a debt. 
Obligation by contract. Auerbury. Adherence © 
a party or cause ; iality. Swift. Emplo 
of the attention. Rogers. “Fight; conflict; bate. 
Dryden. Obligation; motive. Hammond. _ 

jor. . s. One who signs 4 


rticular en ment. Fillis. 


ENFE/OFFMENT, én-feé?-mént. ns. The act of || ENGA/GINGLY®, én-ga’-jing-Ié. ad. Io a winning 


enfeoffing. The instrument or deed by which one 
is invested with possessions. 

To ENFE/TTER, én-fév’-tdr. v. a. To bind in fet- 
ters; to enchain. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

To ENFE'VER*, én-fe/-vir. v. a. [enfierrer, Fr.] 
To produce fever. Seward. 

To ENFIE’RCE®*, én-féérse’. v. a. [enferir, Fr.] To 
make fierce. Spenser. 


ENFILA'DE, @n-fé-lade’. n.s. [Fr.] A_ straight 


or obligin manner, 
To ENGA/OL, én-jile’. v. a. [enjaioler, old Fr.] To 
imprison; to confine. Shakspeare. 
To UNGA’LLANT®, ép-gal’-lAnt. v.a. To make 4 
allant of, B. Jonson. 
oENGA/RBOIL*, én-gar’-béil. v.a. [from ge 
boil.) To disorder ; to disturb. Mowntagu. : 
To ENGA/RLAND*, én-gar’-land. rv. a. [encur- 
lander, Fr.) ‘To encircle with a garland, Sidney. 


passage ; any thing through which a right fine To ENGA‘/RRISON, én-giir’-ré-sn. 170. r.a. To 


may be drawn. Sirtn/urne. 


rotect hy a garrison. Bp. Hall. 


To ENFILA‘DE, én-fe-lade’. v. a. To pierce in al ENGA'STRIA UTH®, é@n-giis’-trée-mith. n. s. [l- 


hr line. Expedition to Carthagena. } 
To ENFYRE, én-flre’. v. a. To fire ; to set on fire ; 
to kindle. Spenser. | 
To ENFO'LD*. See To INroip. 
To ENFO/RCE 4, én-forse’. v. a. [enforcir, Fr.] To! 

ive strength to; to strengthen. To make or gain 

y force. Spenser. To put in act by violence. 





activo, and pidos.] A ventriloquist. 
ENGE’NDER §, én-j@n/-dér. 98. v. @. foyeentir: 
Fr.] To beget between different sexes. Sidney. To 
produce ; to form. Shek. To excite ; to cause; © 
produce. Shak. To bring forth. Prior. 
To ENGE/NDER, én jén/-dar. v. n. To be caused j 
en. 


to be produced. Druc 


Shak. To instigate; to provoke; to urge on.|| ENGE/NDERER*, én-jén/-dar-dr. n.s. One wbo 


Spenser, To urge with energy. Clarendon. To. 
compel ; to constrain. Devries. To press with a) 
charge. Shakspeare 


begets, Daries. 
To ENGVLD*®, én-gild’. rv, a. To brighten ; to ilk- 


minate. Shak. e 


To ENFORCE, én-forse’. v.n. To attempt by force. | E/NGINE §. én’-jin. n. 8. [engin, Fr.] A‘ay mechan- 


Wicliffe. To prove; to evince ; to show beyond || 
contradiction, Hooker, 
ENFO'RCE, én-forse’. n. s. Power; strength. Mil- | 
ton. Ob. J. i] 
ENFO/RCEABLE?®, én-for’-sé-bl, a. Having power | 
to compel or constrain. ; 


ENFORCEDLY, éu-for'-sdd-lk. 364. ad. By rio 


ical complication, in Which various movements @& 
parts concur to one effect. Adams. A_ military 
machine, Fairfax. An instrument of |orture ; tbe 
rack. Shak, Any instrument. Raleigh, Any i 
strument to throw Water upon burning houses. 
Dryden, Any means used to bring to pass, 
to efiect Duppa. ge for anotl.er. 
8 
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ir Pronouncing this word as.if written ingine, though ENGRO'SSER, én- 


very common, ia very improper, and savours strongly of 
vulgarity. W 


‘-str. 98, n.s. He that pur- 
chases large quantities of any commodity, in order 
to sell it at a high price, Locke. 


ENGINEER, é@n-jé-néér’. n.s. An officer in an|) ENGRO'SSING®, én-grds’-sing. n.s. The buying up 


army or fortified place, whose business is to con- 


| 


trive and inspect attacks, defences, works. There | 


are corps of th 
manages en 
who constructs canals, docks, harbours, &c. eia:| 
ton. A maker of engines. Bullokar. 
al ohne diag es n. s. The act of me, 
artillery. ‘Mil Engines of war ; aries. M 
ny levine or contrivance. 
— al PRD§, én-gérd’. 382. v. a. yoy ‘engirt. 
gre) Te encircle ; to surround, 
PENGLICh *, dn-gért’. v.a. To encircle; to sur- 


hakspeare. 

To } ENGLA'D®. én-glad’. v.a. To make glad. 
Skelton. 

ENGLA‘IMED*, soghad. a. Furred 


in the English army. One who 


3 clammy. 
Lib. Fest. Ob. T 
E/NGLAND(§, ing’- ind. n.s. Ensla-land, Sax.] 
The southern division of Great Britain. S 


BEGLE! éng’-gl. 405. n. s. A gull; a put; a bub- 
ENGLISH, tn h. 101. a. [enslipe, Sax.] Be- 
longing to nein A Addison (en5ur 3 
E/N LI SH*, ing’-glish. n. s. The io ey 
Camden. The | langu guage of E . Shak, 
a a a jng’-glish. v. a. To translate into 
lish. Bacon. 
EN LISHRY*, ing’- 
‘sddyne bd of being an Englishman. Cowel. An old 


To EN LUT, i lit’. v. a. loutir, Fr.) To 
swallow = Bh 'T To fill. ike 


scham. 
To PE NGORE, én-gdre’. v. a. [hom gore.) To 


ierce ick. 
7) ENGORGES, an ee v.a. [engorger, old 
gt Chane swallow ; to devour ; to gorge. 
GO/RGE, én-gd je’. vn. To feed with ea- 


ss and voracity. umont, 
ENGRATFS, eg ». a. [from graff.] To 
to attac 
ENGR REMENTS, an-grAf-mént. n. s. Root; that 
which is engrafted. ’ Ellis. 
ENGR RATED, an-griifi’-@d. part. a. Planted. 


1 ENGRAIL ,én-grale’. v.a. [ grele, Fr.] Toindent 
in curve lines. Chapman, 
To Se noe , an-grine’. v.a. To die deep ; to die 
we rain 
=NGRA’ ‘PPLE, én-griip’-p 1. 405. rv. n. Spee 
e.] se ee close with ; to contend with hold on 
each other. 
To ENGRA'SP, SP dn. -grfisp’. v.a. To seize; to hold 
fast in the hand. S 
To ENGRAVES, “tegrive’. v. a. pret. engraved ; 
agi re pass. engraved or engraven, Tempra. =a 
picture by incisions in any matter. 8 
To mark wood or stone. Exod. xxviii. inn 
pono deeply ; to imprint. Locke. ica ve 
to inhume ; to inter. 
ENGRA'VEMENT®, tngrive-méan. ne 8. 
work of an engraver. 
ENGRA‘VER, yg shed n.$, A cutter in stone or 
other matter, Exod. 
ENGRA'VERY®, brart’-vbs%: n.s. The work of 
an engraver. Sir 7’. Brown. 
ENGRA/VING®*, én-gri’-ving. n.s. The work of an 
engraver; the picture or mark engraved. Exod. 
XXViii. The art art of engraving. 
To a ee ee v. a. [from grieve.] To | 
to vex. & 
TE ENGRO'SS$, dn-grdse’. 162. [See Gross] v.a 
{grossir, Fr.] To t icken; to make thick. 
ser, To oo in bulk. Bacio : 
to plump u speare. ‘To seize in the gross; 
to ine ‘the whole of any thing. South. To pur- 
chase any commodity for the sake of gp hat itata 
high price. ‘To copy in a large hand. Betereare 


sh-ré. nis. The state or 


. To glut; to 


Spen- 
To fatten; 


: 


of any commouity in the gross, or forestalling the 
market. [In law.] The copying of any written in- 
sirument. 


Addison.—Civil engineer! Que | ENGRO'SSMENT, én-grés’-mént. n. s. Appropria- 


tion of things in the gross; exorbitant acquisition, 
— Copy of a written instrument. Ld. Claren- 


7 ‘ENGU A/RD, én-gard’, 92, 332. v.a. To protect ; 
to defend. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
~ boi! LF*, au-galt. v.a. To cast into a gulf. 


layward. 

re ENTIA'NCES, én-hanse’. 79. 2. a. [enhausser, Fr.] 
To lift up; to raise on high. Spenser. To raise ; 
to advance ; to heighten in price. Locke. ‘To raise 
in esteem. Atterbury. To aggravate. [Tammond. 

ENHA‘NCEMENT, n-hinse’-mént. n.s. Increase ; 
augmentation of value. Bacon. Aggravation ; in- 
crease of ill. Government of the Tongue. 

ENHA‘NCER®, én-han’-sdr, n.s. One who raises the 

ice of a thing. Bp. Fall. 
» ENHA‘RBOUR®, cocbar’-bie. v.a. To dwell in; 
to inhabit. W, Brown 

7’ ENHA‘RDEN*, vt, v. a. [enhardir, Fr.] 
To encourage. How 

ENHARMONICK®, ie: -hir-mon/-Ik. a. A term ap- 
plied to the last of the three divisions of musick by 
the ancients; and applied also to the manner of so 
os the voice tn singing, as to render the 
melody more affecting, Warton. 

ENIGMA 6§, é-nig/-ma. 92. ns. [deveypa.] A riddle; 
an obscure race a —_— oe in re- 
mote and am} 

ENIGMA‘TICA ae sere tt “0. a. Obscure ; 
ambiguously or darkly expressed. Shak. Cloudy; 
obscurely conceived or apprehended. Hammond. 

ENIGMA’TICALLY, én-ig-mit’-¢-kal-lé, ad. Ina 
sense niga from that which the words in their 
familiar acceptation imply. Broome. 

ENIGMA’‘TICK®, én-ig-mat'-ik. a. Obscure; am- 
higuously described, p ecole 

ENI'GMATIST, é-nig/-ma-tist. n.s. One who deals 
in obscure and am iguous matters; a maker of 
riddles. Addison 

To ENIGMATIZE® , é-nig’-mé-tize. v.n. To deal 
in enigm 

ToE ENJO'IN §, én-jéin’. 299. v.a. [Scam sc anlgi la| To 
direct ; to order; to prescribe. 

ENJO/INER, éu-jéin’-ir, n. s. One who gives in- 
unctions, Dict 

E} JOINMENT: ,€n-jbln’-mént, n.s. Direction ; com- 
mand. Brown. 

To E.NJO'Y §, én-jde'. 329. r. a. 
feel or perceive with pleasure. Addison. To ob- 
i possession or fruition of. Hooker. 'To please ; 

adden ; to exhilarate; to delight. More. 

T.. NJO’'Y, én-jdé’. vn, To live in happiness. 


Milton 
ENJOVABLES, én-j6e/-a-bl. a. Capable of enjoy- 
ment. 


BRIOVEH bth. 98, n. s. One that has fruition 


ion. South 

he | ENIDYME INT, én- jey-mént. n.s, Pleasure ; hap- 

piness 5 fruition. Tillotson. 

T) ENKINDLE, én-kin’-dl. 405. ». 4, ficom kindle] 
To set on fire; to inflame. Shak. rouse pas- 
sions. Shak. ‘To incite to any act or hope. 

To ENLA‘RD*, én-lard’. v.a, [enlarder, Fr.] To 

ase ; to baste. Shakspeare. 

To ENLARGE, én-larje’. v.a. [enlargir, Fr.] To 
make greater in quantity or appearance. Pope. To 
increase any thing in magnitude; to extend, 
Locke, To increase by representation 5 to magni- 
fy. To dilate; to ex 2 Cor. vi. To set free 
rom limitation. Shak. To extend to more pur- 
poses or uses. Hooker. To amplify ; to 
dize, Locke. ‘To release from confinement. 

To diffuse in eloquence. Clarendam. 
To ENLA‘RGE, ae v.n. To expatiate 5 to 


enjouir, Fr.) To 


a 


capi 
ae 
eT Ae potty 


* ss wees J 


ee es 


— 
2 ghee es 


a 
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speak jn many words. Clarendon. ‘To be further 
extended. igh. : 
ENLA/RGEDLY*, én-lar’jéd-lé. ad. 1n an enlarged 


manner. yp tren 

ENLA‘/RGEMENT, én-Huje’-mént. n.s. Increase ; 
augmentation ; farther extension. Hayward. Re- 
lease from confinement or servitude. hk. Mag- 
nifying representation. Pope. Expatiating Bien | ; 
copious discourse. Clarendon, 

ENLA‘RGER, én-lr’-jdr. 98. n.s. Amplifier; one 
that increases or dilates any thing, Brown. 

NL ee éo-lir’-jing. n.s. Enlargement. 

zek. xii. 

Jo ENLUGHT, én-lhe’. v. a. Vo illuminate; to sup- 
ply with light. Pope. 

To ENLYGHTEN 9, én-l¥-tn. 103. rv. a. [enlthean, 
Sax.] To illuminate; to supply with light. Psalms. 
To quicken in the faculty of vision. 1 Sam. To 
instruct; to furnish with increase of knowledge. 
Spectator. To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 
‘To illuminate with divine knowledge, Hebreis, vi. 


ENLUGHTENER, én-li’-ta-dr, ns, Hluminator ; | 


one that gives light. Milton, Instructer. Warb. 

To ENLUNK, én-Tlnk’. uv. a, [from Link.) To chain 

to; toconnect. Shakspeare. 

To ENLVST®, én-list’. v. a. To enrol or register. 

To ENLI'VE $8, én-llve’. v.a. from life, live.} To ani- 
mate; to make alive, Bp. Hail. 

To ENLIVVEN, éa-ll’-vn. 103. v.c. To make quick ; 
to make alive; to animate. Shenstone. To make 
Vigorous or active. Prior. To make sprightly 
er vivacious. ‘To make gay or cheerful in ap- 
earance. 

ENLI'VENER, én-ll’-vn-dr. 2.s. That which ani- 
mates ; that which invigorates. Dryden. 

ENLIVENING*, én-l¥-vu-ing. is. ‘Chat which 
makes cheerful. Moelthant. 

To ENLU MINE, én-li’-nin, 140. ¢.0. [enduminer, 
Fr.} ‘To illumine 3 to illuminate. S, r. 

To EXMA'RBLE, éu-mar-bl. 405. v. 
marble; to harden. Spenser. Ob. J. 

Tv ENME’SH, én-mésh’. v. a. [from mesh.] To net; 
io entangle. Shokspeare. 

To ENME'W. See 7’. Eumew. 

IE NMITY, én’-mé-té. n.s. [from enemy.] Unfriendly 
disposition ; malevolence ; aversion. ke. Con- 
trariely of interests Or inclinations; mutual malig- 
nity. Shak, State of o position, Jum. 
inisehievous attempts, Shokspenre, 

To ENMOVE. See To Emmovr. 

ENNE/AGON, é@u-né/at-gon, u.s. [Eve and ywrla.] 


A figure of nine angles. | 
ENNEA’TICAL, @n-n6-at'--kfl. a. [ixvea.] Fnne-| 


aticul dats are every ninth day of a sickness; 
ennediical years, every ninth vear of one’s lie, 
To EXNE'W®, én-nd. ria. To make new. Sfelton. 


To EN? O/BLE §, éu-nd/-bl. 405, voc. [ennoblir, Fr.) | 
To raise from commonalty to nobility. Shak. To! 
dignify ; to aggrandize; to exalt; to raise. South. | 


To elevate; to magnify. Willer. To make famous | 
or illustrious, Bacon. 

ENNO'BLEMENT, én-né’-bl-mént. ms. The act 
of raising to the rank of nobility. Rucon. Exalta-| 
tion; elevation; dignity, Glzarille. 

ENN I+, dn-wee’. it. s. [FR] Wearisomeness ; fas- 
tidiousness 3 disgust. Gruen. 

ENODA'TION, éu-}-di’-shtm. 520. ns. [enodotio, | 
Lat.) The act of untying a koot; solution of a! 
difficulty. Dict. : 

To ENO'DE §*, é-ndde’, ra. [enodo, Lat.] ‘To de- 
clare. Cockeram, Not used. 

ENO'RM §*, é-ndérm’. a. [enormis, Lat.] Irregular; 
deviating from rule, More. Deviating from right ; 
wicked. Sir C, Cornwallis. 

ENORMITY, é-nér’-mé-t6. n. s. 
rule ; irregularity, Cockeram, 
right; eg a, corruption, Spenser, Atrocious | 
crune; flamtious villany. Swi/t. 

FNO/RMOUS, é-ndr’-nis. 314. 0. Irregular ; out of | 
role, Milton. Exeursive beyond the limits of a 
regular figure. Newton. Disordered ; confused. | 
Shak. Wicked beyond the common measure. | 





Deviation from 
Deviation from 














Ob. J.! 
a. To turn t0| 


iv. i | 


and | 


ES 


ENR 


Buliokar, Exceeding in bulk the common meas- 
ures. Pope. 
ENO’ RMOUSLY, é-ndr'-miteld. ad. Beyond meas- 


ure, ward. 

ENO RMOUSNESS, ¢-nér’-mis-nés. 2, s. Lmineas- 
urable excess. Deray of Piety. 

ENOUGH 6, é@-ndi’. 314, 391, a. ench, Sax.] loa 
sufficient measure ; so as may Wtisfy. Locke. 

ENOUGH, @&nif, 2. s. Something’ sufficient in 
greatness or excellence. 7'emple. Something equal 
to a man’s powers or faculties, Bace::. 

ENO'UGH §, é-ndi’. ad. In a sufficient degree; iu a 
degree that gives satisfaction. It notes a slight 
augmeutation of the positive de : as, | am 
ready enough to quarre!. Bacon. Sometimes it de- 
notes diminution ; as, The song is well enough. An 
exclamation noting fulness or satiety. Shokspenre. 

To ENOUNCE*, é-nédnse’. v. a. [enncio, Lat.| To 
declare, Bully. 

ENO'W, é-néi’. 322. The plural of enough. Ina 
sufficient number. Sidney. 

Ky This word ia growing obsolete, but is not quite so 
much out of date as the word mo, signifying a greater 
number. We still hear some speakers talk of having 
ink enough and pers enow ; but the greater part seem 
now to use enough, both for quantity and number; 63 
more hes been so used for some centuries. 


EN PASSANT*, éng-pas'-sdng’. ad. [Fr.] By the 


way. 

| To ENPIE/RCE*, én-ptérse’. r.a, See To Eu- 
PIERCE, 

To ENQUI'CKEN?®, én-kwik’-kn. v. a. [from qrict- 
on) To make alive. More. ; 

To ENQUURE®, én-kwire’. [enguirc*, Fr.J This 
word, with all its dependants, is more usually writ- 
ten with in, But pone it ought to be written 
with en. See Jo INeuine. 

To ENRA‘CES, éu-rise’. v.a. [enraciner, Fr.] To 
implant; to enroot, Spenser. Ob. T’. Mg 

To ENRA‘GE, én-raje’. v.a. [enrager, Fr.] To im 
late ; to make furious. F/ayward. 

To ENRA‘NGE, én-ranje’. rv. a. To place regularly 
10 = into order. Spenser. ‘To rove over. Spersr- 

To ENRA‘/NK, én-rangk’. v. a. To place in orderly 

ranks. Shakspeare. 

ToENRA’PT, én-rapt’. v.a. pret. part. enrapt. [from 
rapt.) To throw into an ecstasy ; to wigy xt with 
enthusiasm. Shak. Involved ; wrapt up, Arbuthns. 

To ENRA‘/PTURE, én-rép’-tshdre. v. a, To trans 

Eg with pleasure; to delight highly. Shenstone. 
0 ENRA‘VISH$, én-rav’-ish. rv. a. To throw into 
ecstasy. Spenser. 

ENRA/VISUMENT, én-riv’-ish-mént. 2. s. Ecstasy 
of delight. Glanville. ‘ 

| To ENRE’GISTER®, én-réd’jis-tir. v.a. [engi 
trer, a ‘To enrol; to register. Spenser. 

To ENRHE'UM, én-rdime’. v. a. fenrianer, Fr.) To 
have rheum through cold. Idarvey. 

To ENRI'CH4, én-ritsh’. via. [enricher, Fr] To 
make wealihy ; to make opulent. 1 Sem. xvil. To 
fertilize; to make fruitful. Blackmore. To stores 
to supply with augmentation of any thing desirable. 
Raleigh. 

ENRVCHMENT, én-ritsh’-mént. ns.” Augmenl? 
tion of wealth. Amplification ; improvement by 
addition. Baron, . 

To ENRUDGE, én-tidje’. ra. To form with longr 
tudinal protuberances or ridges. Shaksperre. 

To ENRUNG, ép-ring’. v. a. "To bind reund ; to e 
circle, Sheakspeare. 

To ENRYPEN, 60-14 -pn. 103, v. a. To ripen; to me 
ture ; to bring to perfection. Donne. 

To ENRIVE*, @n-rve’. v. a. part. enriven. [trom 
riv.] To cleave. Npenser, 

To ENRO'RE, én-rdbe’. ». a. To dress; to clothe: 
to habit; to invest. Shak, , 

To ENRO'L§, én-réle’. 406. ». a. [enroller, Fr 
To insert in a roll, or register. 1 Aface. x. To re- 
cord; to leave in writing. Shak. To involve; © 


Ling ge 
ENRO'LLER, én-rél/-Idtr. 1. s. He that enrols; & 
S10 











that registers. 


ENS ENT 


—nd, mive, nor, ndt ;—tbe, tah, ball ;—dll ;—pddnd 3—thin, THis. 


ENRO/LMENT, én-rdl/-mént. 1.5. Register ; wri- |) Jo ENSNA/RL*, én-snarl’, v. 1. To snarl; to gnash 
ting in which any thing is recorded ; record. Da- | the teeth. Cockeram, 
vies. ' Jo ENSO'BER, én-sd/-bar. va. To make sober; 
To ye gd sage alg To fix by the root ; i compose. Bp. Tepioe. 
to implant " b F 0 ENSPHE’RE®*, én-s@ér’. v.a. To place ina 
To EN OUND, én-rdfind’. 312. v.a. Toenviron;|| sphere. J. Lull. ‘To form into be ats Carew. 
~ to surround; to encircle ; to enclose. S : To ENSTA‘MP*®, @n-stimp’. v. a. To fix a mark by 
ENS, énz.n.s. [Lat.] Any being or existence. [In|| impressing it. Hewyt. : 
chymistry.] Some ‘things that are pretended to |! To ENSTEVEP*. See To Instexr. 
contain all the qualities or virtues of the ingredi-|| Jo ENSTY‘LE*, én-sille’. v.a. [from style] To 
ents they are drawn from in a little room. name ; to call. Drayton, 
ENSA’/MPLE §, én-sim’-pl. n. s. [ensampl>, or Ex-'| To ENSU'E §, én-st’. v.a. [ensuer, Norman French.] 
ample; pattern; subject of imitation. Plu. iii.|| To follow ; to pursue. Psalm xxxiv. 
¥/ ; To ENSUE, én-st’. v.n. ‘To follow as a consequence 
To ENSA/MPLE, é@n-sim/-pl. v.a. To exemplify ;|| to premises, Hooker. ‘To succeed in a train of 
to show by example. Spenser’. events, or course of time. Shakspeare. 
To ENSA/NGUINE, én-sdn’-gwin. S40. r.a. [san-|| ENSU'RABLE*. See Insurnaser. 
wis, Lat.) To smear with gore; to sufluse with ENSU’/RANCE, én-shiy-ranse. x. s. Exemption from 
lood. Milton. | hazard, obtained by the payment of a certain sum. 
To ENSCHE/DULE fn-séd'-jle.[SceScurpue.] || Marq. of Halifax.” The sum paid for security. 
v.a. To insert in a schedule or writing. Shak. ENSU’RANCER, én-shiy-rin-str. n.s. He who un- 
To ENSCONCE, én-skénse’. v.a. [from sconce.]|| _dertakes to exempt from hazard. Dryden. 
To cover as with a fort; to secure. Shakspecre. To ENSU'RES, én-shire’. v.a. [from sure.] [Now 
' 
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To ENSE‘AL*, én-séél’, v.a. ‘To impress; to mark || generally written insvre.] ‘To ascertain; to make 
__as with a seal. Browne. certain; to secure. Swift. To exempt any thing 
To ENSE’AM, é6n-s¢me’. 227. v.a. To sow up; to) from hazard by paying a certain sum, on condition 
enclose by a seam. Camden. To fructify; to fatien.|| of being reimbursed for miscarriage. ‘T’o promise 
ensemencer, Fr.] Spenser. reimbursement of any miscarriage for a certain re- 
ENSE/AMED®, én-stém/-4d, a. Greasy. Shak. ward stipulated. L’Estrange. To bind by promise 
To erhtiimlrea hie 227, sed {from seur.] To}! of marriage. Cavendish. 
cauterize ; to staunch or stop with fire. Shakspeare. As this word and its compounds come from the word 
‘To ENSE/ARCH®, @n-sértsh’. vn. [from search.] rT. they all retain the seperated pronunciation of the 
To try to find. Sir 7'. Elyot. sin that word, 454; and it is not alittle surprising that 
ENSE'MBLE*, 1 ot Soi n.s. [Fr.] Oue with || Mr. Sheridan has omitted to mark it. 
another; a relative proportion of parts to the || ENSU’RER, én-shd’-rar, n. s. One who makes con- 
whole ; composition, considered together, and not | traets of ensurance. Flammond, That which se- 


in pore. Pownall. | cures, or makes sure. Hay. 
To ENSHVELD, én-shééld’, 275. v.2. To shield ;|) ToENSWEF’P*, én-swéép’. v.a. To pass over with 
to cover ; to protect. Shakspeare 


. swifiness. Thomson, 
To ENSHRINE, én-shrine’. v. a. [from shrine] To|) ENTA’BLATURE, én-tab’-H-tshtire. 2 m. s. [entab- 
enclose in a chest or cabinet; to preserve as a 


ENTA/BLEMENT, én-ta/-bl-mént. lature, oll 
ee hevaiey Milton. Fr.) The architrave, frieze, and cornice of a pillar 
E/NSIFORM, én/-s¢-form. a. [ensiformis, Lat.] j 
j 
| 





arris. 
ing the shape of a sword. To ENTA'CKLE*, én-tik’-kl. v. a. [from fackle.] 

E/NSIGN §, én/-slne. 385. n.s. [enseigne, Fr.] The|| To supply with instruments of sailing. Shelton. 

or standard of a regiment. Knolles. Any sig- ENTA‘IL.§, éu-tale’. 202. n.s. [tailler, Fr.] The 

nal to assemble. Isa. v. Badge, or mark of dis-|) estate entailed or settled, with regard to the rule 
tinction. Waller. The officer of foot who carries | of its descent. The rule of descent settled for any 
the flag. . estate. Blackstone. Engraver’s work ; inlay. [in- 

or T have = the last syllable of this word the long 
sound, as | am convinced it is the most correct ; though 
I am of opinion that, in the military profession, it is 
oftener pronounced short, as if writton ensin. Some 
reasons from analogy might be produced in favour of 
this latter pronunciation, 144; but they do not seem 
sufficient to outweigh the more general usage which 
declares for the former. W. 

To ENSI'GN®, én-sine’. v. a, [ensigner, old Fr.] To 
mark with some sign, B. Jonson. 

E/NSIGNBEARER, én’-sine-ba-rar, x. s. He that 


the flag 


tatio, Ital.) Spenser. 

To ENTA'IL, én-tile’. v. a. To settle the descent of 
any estate so that it cannot be by any subsequent 
possessor bequeathed at pleasure. Shak. To tix 
unalienably upon any person or thing. Dighy. To 





carve. Spenser. 
To ENTAIL, én-tile’. v.n. To cut. Spenser. Ob. J. 
To ENTAME, én-tame’. v.a. To tame; to subju- 
te; to subdue. Gower. 14 
0 ENTANGLE §, én-thng’-g 405. ra. [lag hair, 
carrie , . Gothick.] ‘To inwrap or ensnare with something 
E/NSIGNCY* "By teary 7 andcusii-|| ™ seis axivicatles’ To lose in multiplied involu- 
; of the officer who caries the flag easparcas atlas tions. ‘l'o twist, or confuse in such a manner as 
xr I have not met with this word in any of our dictiona that a separation cannot easily be made. To in- 
Tom but from a voy frequent use in the polite wort, Soe, "yy pugley to bewikler. Flajweard.” To 

: inaler- , | y a : 
iy ina pronouncing pera as it must ie panera eusnare by captious questions or art | talk. Se. 
that, though the second syllable of ensign is generally,|| Matt. xxii. To distract with variety of cares, 2 
and more correctly, pronounced with the rp , the Tim. ii. ‘To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
same letter, in the same syllable of ensigney, is always!) of a work. 

short. W. ENT A‘NGLEMENT, én-ting’-gl-mént. n. s. Invo- 
ENSKVED*, én-skide’. part. oer Placedin|| ution of any thing intricate or adhesive. More. 
. Perplexity ; puzzle. Glanville 


heaven ; made immortal. Sh ; 
ENTA/NGLER, én-ting’-glar. n. s. One that entan- 


To ENSLA’VE 4, én-slave’. v.a. To reduce to ser- 
vitude; to deprive of liberty. Milton. To make les. 

T ENTE/NDER®, én-tén/-dar. v. a. [from tender.] 

To treat with kindness; to protect. For 


over to another as his slave or bondman. Locke. 
ENSLA/VEMENT, én-slave’-mént. n.s. The state . 

To E‘NTER §, én’-tér. 98. v. a. [entrer, Fr.] To go or 
come into any place. Milton. To initiate in a bu- 


of servitude; slavery. South. 
ENSLA‘VER, én-sld/-vir. n.s. He that reduces 

others to a state of servitude. Swi/?. siness, method, or society. Walton. ‘To introduce 
To ENSNA‘RE*. See 7o Insnare. or admit into any counsel. Shak. ‘To set down in 
To ENSNA‘RL*, én-snirl’. v.a. To entangle. Spen-| 


ser. 


a wri 


ting. Graunt. ; 
To E’ ‘TER, n’-tér. " in To come in; to go m. a 





| 


’ 


ENT ENT 


(ic? 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pline, pin ;— 


rove 2) xviii. To penetrate mentally; to make || ENTHU’SIAST, én-thi’-zhé-dst. n. s. One who vain- 

int ual entrance. Addison. To engage in.|| .ly imagines a private revelation; one who has a 
Addison. To be initiated in. Milton. vain confidence of his intercourse with God. Pagit. 

E‘NTERDEAL, én’-tér-déle. ns. [entre and deal.] || One of a hot imagination, or violent passions. Pape. 
Reciprocal transactions. Spenser. Ob. J. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas, Dryden. 

E/NTERER®, én’-tér-dr. n.s. One who is making a|| EN'THUSIA/STICAL, én-tini’-zhé-as’6-kil. 
beginning. Seward. ENTHUSIA/STICK, én-thd/-ché-ds’-tik. 

ENTERING, én/-tér-ing. n.s. Entrance ; passage || [FvOoveraerixds.] Persuaded of some communication 
into a place, Jsaiah, xxiii. with the Deity. Calamy. Vehemently hot in any 

To ENTERLA‘CE, én-tér-lase’. v. a. [entrelasser,|| cause. Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas, Burt. 

Ber bye to interweave, Sir 7’, Elyat. ENTHUSIA’STICK®, én-thi-zhé-ds’-tik. ns. An 

ENTEROCELE, én-tér'd-stle. [See HyproceLr.] |) — enthusiast. Sir 7! Herbert. 

n.s. {Lat.] A rupture from the bowels pressing || E/NTHYMEM, én’-thé-mém. n. s. [2rOépnpe.) An 

through the peritonseum, so as to fall down into the || argument consisting only of an antecedent and con- 

in. Quincy. sequential proposition; a syllogism where the ma- 

ENTERO'LOGY, én-1é-r6l'-6-j6. n.s. [Zvrepov and|) jor proposition is suppressed, and only the minor 
\éyos.] ‘The anatomical account of the bowels and || _ and consequence produced in words. Brown. 
internal parts, To ENTYCE 4, én-tse’, v. a. [enticer, old Fr.} To al- 

ENTERO MPHALOS, én-tér-Om/-fa-lds, n. s. [Evre-|| ure ; to attract; to draw by landishments ot hopes. 

ov and du@ados.) An umbilical or navel rupture, scham. . 

ENTERPARLA CE, én-tér-par’-Hinse. n.s. [entre||) ENT CEMENT, én-tlse’-mént. n. s. The act or 
and parler, Fr.] Parley ; mutual talk ; conference.!| practice of alluring to ill. Hooker. "The meaus by 
Hayward, which one is allured to ill; blandishment; allure- 

ENTERPLEA’DER, én-tér-plé/-<dir. n. s. [entre|| ment. Shakspecre. 
and plead.] The discussing of a point incidentally || ENTI/CER, éu-tl'-sdr. 98. n. s. One that allures © 
falling out, before the principal cause can take end. || _ ill. Burton. 
Concel. ENTI/CING*, én-tl-sing. n. s. The act of alluring 

E/NTERPRISE 6, én’-tér-prize. n. s. [entreprise,Fr.] || _ to evil. South. 
An undertaking of hazard; an ar attempt. || ENTICINGLY, én-tl’-sing-lé. ad. Charmingly ; ® 
Juidith, ii. a winning manner. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To ¥/NTERPRISE, én‘-tér-prize. vr, c. To under-|| F/NTIERTY, 6n/-té-€r-té. nv. 's. [entierte, old Fr] 
take; to attempt; to essay. Milton. To receive ;)|_ ‘The whole; not barely a part. Bacon. 

To entertain. pene ENTIRE 4, én-thre’. a. [eratier, Fr.] Whole; und- 

E/NTERPRISER, én/-tér-pri-zdr. rn. s. A man of | vided. Bacon. Unbroken ; complete in its pars. 
enterprise ; one Who undertakes great things. Hay- || Neirton. Full; complete 3 comprising all requisites 
waril, in itself. Hooker. Sincere ; hearty. Shak. Finn; 

To ENTERTAIN §, é@n-tér-tane’. v. a. [entretenir,|| sure; solid ; fixed. Prior. Unminugled ; unallayee 
Fr.] 'To converse with; to talk with. Locke. To}; Milton. Honest; firmly adherent ; faithful. Claw 
treat at the table. Addison. To receive hospitably.|| don. In full strength ; with vigour unabated ; with 
Heb, xiii. To keep in one’s service. Spenser. To|| power unbroken. Impartial. Clarendon. Inwaré. 
reserve in the mind, Decay of Piety. ‘To please ;|| Spenser. ; 

to amuse; to divert. Decay of Piety. ‘To admit); EN'VVRELY, én-tire’-lé. ad. In the whole ; without 

with satisfaction. Locke. || division, Raleigh, Completely ; fully. Milten. Wil 

ENTERTA/IN®, én-tér-tane’. n.s. [entretien, Fr.] || firm adherence ; faithfully. penser. 
Entertainment. Spenser. Ob. 7’. ENTYRENESS, én-tire’-nés. n, s. Totality 5 com 

ENTERTA/‘INER, én-tér-th’/-nar. n. s. He that keeps ees. fulness. Donne. Henesty ; integrity. 
others in his service. Becon. He that treats others ntimacy ; familiarity ; friendship. Bp. 
at his table. Milton. He that receives sincerely ENTYRETY®, én-tire’-té. , s. Completeness. Blact- 
and reverentially. Bp. Hall. He that pleases, di-|) stone. See ENTIERTY. 
verts, or amuses, Nash. 1, {> ‘This word, though very expressive, is il] formed, & 

ENTERTA‘ININGLY®, @n-1@r-th'-ning-lé. ad. In| it, in some measure, clashes with that numerous ¢ 
an amusing manner. Dr. Warton. of words ending in ity, where the i makes a distinct sy! 

ENTERTAINMENT, 4n-tér-tane’-mént. n. s. Con- luble; but, as this word is a formation of our owe, w 
versation, Shak. Treatment at the table; convivial |) ™¥*t be careful to pronounce it in three syllables. 

vision. Spenser, Hospitable reception. Spenser. || E‘N'TITATIVE®, én'-té-ta-tiv. a. Considered by * 
eception ; admission. Sprat, The state of being in|) _ self; abstracted from all circumstances. Ellis. 
pay, as soldiers or servants. Shak. Paymentof soldiers | E/NTITATIVELY*, 8n/-t8-ta-tv-lé, ad. A thine 
or servants. Davies. Amusement; diversion. Bacon.|| considered nakedly and precisely, according ' 

Dramatick performance ; the lower comedy. Gay.|| _ what it is in itself. Chambers. 

ENTERTYSSUED, én-tér-tish‘ide. a. [entre and | To ENTITLE, én-tk tl. 405, x, a. [entituler, Fr] ie 
tissue.] Interwoven or intermixed with various col-|, grace or dignify with a tite or honourable ape!” 
ours or substances. Shakspeare. uon. ‘To give a title or discriminauve appe Jato. 

E/NTHEAT®, én’-théte. a. [ev8cos.J Our old word || Hooker. ‘To superscribe, or prefix as a ttle. Le’ 
for enthusiastick. W. Hodgson. || ‘To give a claim to any thing, Dryden. To gr 

To ENTHRA'L*. See To LeTHRat. | _ any thing as claimed by a ttle. Locke. : 

To ENTHRI'L®, én-thril’. v. a. [from thrill.) To || E’NTIT » Gn’-18-10, m. s. [entitas, low Lat.] Som 

ierce ; to penetrate. Suckville. thing which really is; a real being. Brown 4 

To ENTHRO'N E46, én-throne’. v. a. [enthi-oner, bi. || _ particular spccies of being. Bacon, 
To place on a regal seat. Shak. ‘To invest with || Zo ENTO'IL, én-t0il’. v. a. "To ensnare; to entang® | 
sovereign authority. Selden. || to bring into toils or nets, Bacoz. : 

To ENTHRO/NIZE®, én-thrd/-nize. 159. v.c. To | To EN'TO/MB6, én-t6din’. rv. 2. fentomber, old Fr.) 
enthrone. Davies. || ‘To put into a tomb ; to bury. Hooker. 

To ENTHU/NDER*®, én-thin’-dar. v. n. ‘To make | ENTO MBMENT®*, é@n-té6m/-mént. 1. s. 
a noise like thunder, Mirror for Magistrates. Barre. 

FNTHU’SIASM 64, én-thi’-zhé-4zm, n. s, (¢v@overac- || ENTOMO'LOGY®, én-td-mil/-6-j4. v. s. [fre 
pos] A vain belief of private revelation; a vain|| and déyos.] That part of natural history wo 
confidence of divine favour. Locke. Heat of im-|| treats of insects. Wirile. 
agination ; violence of passion, Warburton. Ele-|| ENTORTILA’TION®, én-18r-t8-la/-shiin. ns. [e 
vation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas. Dryden. heoggy Fr.] A turning into a circle or round 

For the pronunciation of the third syllable of this re. ane. a 

a the three [4] following worda, see Setcemisnen.t To ENTRA‘IL, én-trdle’. v. a, [intralciare, Ital.) 4° 

and Principles, No. 451.  W. mningle ; to interweave ; to diversify, Sans. 
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E/NTRAILS, én/-trilz. 208. n.s. [without a singu 
lar.) [entrailles, Fr.] The intestines ; 
5 the bowels. Shat. The internal parts. Shak 


ENTRA/MMELLED*, én-trim/-méld. a. [from 


trammel.| Curled ; frizzled. Sherwood. 


E‘NTRANCE, é@n/-trdnse. n. s, [entrant, Fr.] The 
power of entering into a place. Shak. The act of 


entering. Shak, The p 
is entered; avenue. Judges, iv. “Initiation ; 


— ees 7 Te nada anne Sateen -saghA an 
ce or dignity. . The nning of an 
thing. Hakewill . sie . 

To ENTRANCE, én-trinse’. 91. v.a. [from trance.] 
To put into a trance. To put into an ecstasy. 
Milton. 

To ENTRA’P, én-trap’. v. a. [entraper, old Fr.] To 
ensnare ; Bs = - . trap. Spenser. As involve 
unex in difficulties ; to entangle. , 
To ant aavnete of. Ecclus. viii. ene 

To ENTREA/SURE*. See 7o INTREASURE. 

To ENTRE‘AT'§, én-tréte’, 227. v. @. [traiter, Fr.] 
To petition ; to solicit; to importune. Gen, xxv. ‘To 
prevail upon by solicitation. Gen. xxv. To treat 
or use well or ill. Ecclus. vii. To entertain; to 
amuse. Shak, To entertain ; to receive. Spenser. 

To ENTRE’AT, én-tréte’. v. n. To offer a treaty or 
compact, 1 Macc. x. 'To treat; to discourse. 

: kao ea a bof petition, , 

INTRE‘A n-trcte’. n. s. Entreaty. Tragedy o 
Solimen and Perseda. Ob. T’. 7 re 

ENTRE/ATABLE*, én-tré/-t4-bl. a, That may be 
entreated, or is soon entreated. Huloet. 

ENTRE/ATANCE, @n-tré’-tanse. xn. s. Petition ; 
entreaty ; solicitation, Fairfar. Ob. J. 

ENTREA’‘TER*, én-tré’-tdr. ns. One who makes 
a petition. Fulke. 

ENTRE’ATIVE*, én-tré’-tiv. a. Treating ; plead- 


ing. Brewer. 


° Tr 
ENTRE/ATY, én-tré’-té. n.s. Petition ; prayer ; so- |! 


licitation ; request. Shak. Reception; entertain- 
ment. B. Jonson. 

ENTREME'TS. n. s. | a Small plates set be- 
tween the main dishes. Mortimer. 

ENTREPO'T®, dn-tré-pd’, n.s. [Fr.] A maga- 
zine; a warehouse. Pownall, 

To ENTRI'CK*, @n-trik’, v. a. [intriquer, old Fr] 
To deceive ; to perplex; to entangle. Chaucer. 

E/NTRY, én’-tré. n, s. The passage by which any 
one enters a house. Bacon. The act of entrance ; 
ingress. Bacon. The act of taking possession of 
any estate. The act of registering or setting down 
in writing. Bacon. The act of entering publickly 

into any eb Bacon, 

To ENTU'NE®, én-tlne’. v. a. [entonner, old Fr.] 
To tune ; to chant. Chaucer. 

To ENTWI'NE*. See To INTWINE. 

To ENTWIST®, én-twist’, va. To wreath round, 
or together. Shakspeare. 

To ENU'BILATE, é-ni’-bé-late. v.n. [e and nubile, 
Lat.) To clear from clouds. Dict. 

To ENU'CLEATE §, é-nd’-klé-dte. 1. a. [enucleo, 
Lat.) ‘T'o solve ; to clear; to disentangle. 

ENUCLEA'TION®, é-ni-kid-d'-shan. n. s. Expla- 
nation ; plain manifestation. Cotgrare. 

To ENU’MERATES, ¢-ntv-mé-rite. v. a. [emanero, 
Lat.] To reckon up singly. Wake. 

ENUMERA’TION, é-nd-mé-ra’-shin. n. s. The act 
of numbering or counting over. Syprat, 

ENU’MERATIVE®*, é-ni’-mé-ri-tiv. a, Reckoning 
up singly ; counting over. : Taylor, 

To ENU'NCIATE 6, é-nain’-she-Ate. v. a. [enuncio, 


Lat.] To declare; to proclaim; to relate ; to ex- |! 


press. Bp. Barlow, 
ENUNCIA’TION, ¢@-ndn-shé-d/-shdn. nm. s. Declara- 
tion ; publick attestation. Bp. Taylor. Intelligence 


: ~4 raat re 3 
information. Hale. Expression, in writing. Play- 


fair, Manner of utterance, Lord Chesterfield, 
ENUNCIATIVE, é-ndi-shé-A-tiv. a. Declarative ; 
expressive, Sir T'. Elyot. 
ENUNCIATIVELY, é-aiin’-shé-d-ty-lé. [See Pro- 
xuncrarios.] ad. Deelaratively. 


the inward 


e by which a place 
com- 
mencement. Locke. Intellectual ingress ; knowl- 


E/NVIER, 













ENVIR 





To ENU’/RE*. See To Inure. 
To ENVA'SSAL®, én-vas’-sal. v, a. [from vassal.] 


To make over to another as his slave. More. 


To ENVE'IGLE*. Sce To Inveicur. 
| To ENVE’LOPE}$, én-vél’-tip. va. [enveloper, Fr.] 


To inwrap ; to cover. Chauer. 'To hide ; to sur- 
round. Locke. To line; to cover on the inside. 
Spenser. 


ENVELO'PR, dn-vé-ldpe’. [4n/-vé-lope, Perry ; 


én-vé-ldpe’, Jones ; &n-vél/-up, Webster.J n. s. [Fr] 
A wrapper ; an outward case. Burnet. 


Ky This word, signifying the outward case of a letter, is 


always pronounced in the French manner by those who 
can pronounce French, and, by those who cannot, the 
initial ¢ is changed into an o. Sometimes a mere Eng- 
lishman attempts to give the nasal vowel the French 
sound, and exposes himself to Jaughter by pronouncing 
—_ it, as if written ongvelope. This is as ridicu- 

us, to @ polite car, as if he pronounced it, as it ought 
to be pronounced, like the verb to envelope. HF. 


ENVE’LOPEMENT*, én-vél’-dp-mént. n. s. Per- 


entanglement. Search. 


eed 
To ENVE/NO »@n-vén’-dim. 166. v. + tos venom.] 


To taint with poison ; to poison. Shak. ‘To make 


odious. Shak. 'To eurage ; to exasperate. Dryden 


To ENVE/RMEIL*, én-vér/-méle. v. a. [vermeil, 


Fr.] To dye red. Afilton. 


*|| E*NVIABLE, én/-vé-d-bl, 405. a. Deserving envy ; 


such as may excite envy. Carew, ; 
n’-vé-dr. 98. n.s. One that envies an- 
other; a maligner 


ner. Bacon. 
E/NVIOUS, én’-vé-ds. 314. a. Infected with envy ; 


pained by the excellence or happiness of another. 


E/NVIOUSLY, én’-vé-ds-lé. ad. With envy; with 


malignity ; with ill-will. 


To ENVIRON §, én-vi'-ran, 165. v. a. [environner 


, 

Fr.] To surround ; to encompass. Joshua, vii. To 

involve ; to envelope, Donne. To surround ina 

hostile manner ; to besiege ; to hem in. Shak. To 
enclose ; to invest. Cleav é 

ONS, bn-vé-rénz’, or én-v¥-rans. 166. n.s. 

[environs, Fr.] The neighbourhood or neighbour- 


ing places round about the country. Lord Chester- 
=. ” 


X~ This word is in general use, and ought to be pro- 


nounced like the English verb to environ : but the van- 
ity of appearing polite keeps it still in the French pro- 
nunciation; and, as the nasal vowels inthe first and 
Jast syllables are not followed by hard ¢ or g, it is 
impossible for a mere Englishman to pronounce it fash- 
ionably,—See Enconer. 


E/NVOY §, én’-vée. n. s. [envoye, Fr.] A 


blick 
minister sent from one power to another. Denon. 
A publick messenger, in dignity below an ambas- 
sadour. Sir T. Herbert. A messenger. Blackmore. 
Formerly a kind of postscript, sent with composi- 
tions, to enforce or recommend what had been pre- 
viously written, whether in prose or rhyme. War 


ton. 
E/NVOYSHIP*, én’-véé-ship. n.s. The office of an 


envoy. Coventry 


To E/NVY S$, an/-vé. va. [envier, Fr.] 'To hate an- 


other for excellence, happiness, or success. Prov. iii. 
To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 
Shak. To grudge ; to impart unwillingly ; to with- 
hold maliciously. Dryden. 


2" The ancient pronunciation of this word was with 
the accent on the last syllable, and the y sounded as in 
eye, as the Scotch pronounce it at thisday. FW. 


To E/NVY, én/-vé. v. n. To feel envy ; to feel pain 


at the sight of excellence or felicity. Bp. Taylor. 


E/NVY, én’-vé. 182. n.s, Pain felt and malignity 


conceived at the sight of excellence or happiness. 
Ray, Rivalry; competition. den. alice ; 
malignity. Shak, Publick odium ; ill-repute. Ba- 


con, 
E/NVYING*, én‘-vé-ing. n.s. Hl-will; malice. Gala- 
tians, ¥. 


NWA‘LLOWED*, én-wd¥-ldde. part. a. Wallow- 


ing. Spenser. 
- HS 
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EPI EPI 
FP 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fAt;—mé, mét;—pine, pin;— 
To ENWHEEL, én-hweel. v. a. [from wheel. To) EPICE/DIAN*, ép-2-st/-dé-4n.a. Elegiack ; mourn- 


encompass ; to encircle. Shakspeare. ful. Cockeram. 
To ENWI'DEN*, én-wi’-dn. v. a, To make wider. || EPICE/DIUM, ép-é-st’-dé-dim, x. s. An elegy; @ 


Cockeram. per upos a funeral. Sandys. — 

To ENWO™MB, én-wddm’. v.a. [from womb.] To!|| E/PICENE®, ép/-d-stne. a. [epicoenus, Lat.] Com- 
make pre t. Spenser. To bury; to hide as in|} mon; of both inds ; the term, in grammar, of oue 
a womb. : of the Latin penton. B. Jonson. 7 

To ENWRA'P §*. See Jo Inwrap. E’PICK, ép’-ik. @. [2xos.] Narrative ; comprising 

ENWRA/PMENT®, én-rAp/-mént. n.s. A covering ;||__ narrations, not acted, but rehearsed. Dryden. 

a wae: Shuckford. E/PICK®, ép’-ik. n.s. An epick poem. Campbell. 
EO'LIAN®, é-0/-lé-An. 2 a. [from Zolia.] Denoting || E'’PICURES$, ép’-é-kure., n. s. [epicureus, Lat. A fol 
EO'LICK®*, é-d!'-ik. one of the five dialects o lower of Epicurus ; a man given wholly to been 

the Greek tongue. Also a particular kind of verse ;|| — Shak. : 

and, in musick, one of the modes of the ancients. || EPICURE/AN*, ép-¢-ki-ré’-An. [See Evroreax.] 

Milton. n. s. One of the sect of Epicurus. Acts, xvn. 
EOLIAN Harp*, 6-0/-lé-4n-harp. An instrument || EPICURE’AN, ép-¢-kd-ré’-n. at. Pertaining to the 

so called from £olus, the heathen deity of winds ;'| sect of Epicurus. Milton. Luxurious ; contributing 

as it produces its wild and often exquisite strains|| to luxury. Slaxspeare. 

mere Age action of the wind. Thomson, E/PICURISM, ép’-¢:-ki-rizm. n. s. Luxury ; sensi- 
EO'LIPILE, é-61'-¢-plle. 2. s. [4olus and rap Be al enjoyment ; om pleasure. Government of the 

hollow ball of metal with a long pipe; which ball,|| Tongue. ‘The doctrine of Epicurus. Ww 

filled with water and exposed to the fire, sends out, || 97° Mr. Mason tells us, that this word should have the 

as the water heats, at intervals, blasts of cold wind accent on the third syllable. For me own part, I think 

through the Pipe. Burnet. that ——— of ha wert as faulty as — — 
B ' S here- tion. It seems to me, that Epicureanism ts an attas 
7 pas eatte cot or ae a oe year ment to the doctrines of Epicurus ; and that rns 


there is formed from the word cpicure, which signifies & se0- 
r he ha ere Bal pod —T find out the age | sualiet, and particularly in cating, or rather delicacy is 


* 
* 


° arris. ing. A lad ld Mr. H that she had 
EPANE’TICK®, @p-b-ndv-ik, a. [Zzarvyrinds.) Lau-|| he was a-greatepicure; No, madam, iit 


he was a greatepicure ; No, madam, said he, I am oly 
datory ; Ranceyrical, Phillips. f 
EPA'ULE LENT, ¢-phwl/-mént. n.s. [Fr.]-{Ln for- 


tification.] A sidework made either of earth thrown 
up, of bags of earth, gabions, or of fascines and 


EPAULE Te, ép/-h lat epaulette, F 

5 /T*, w-lét. ns. , Fr.] An or- 

nament <r the = 5 : Jriiion Loon chiefly hi 
now a military word. Burke. the deferent of a planet, is carried along with its 

EPE'NTHESIS, é-pén’-thé-sis, 503. n. s. [2revOcers-] a aad a with its own peculiar motion, 
The addition of a vowel or consonant in the middle || __ carries the body of the planet fastened to it round 
of a word. Harris, : || about its proper centre. Brown. 

E’ (tng. e/-fa. - Heb.] hin aaa age the | EPICY’CLOID, ép-é-sl’-kléid. n.s. A our 
ews, containing fifteen solid inches. s.zeh’. xiv, rated by the revolution of the peri hery ac 
EPHEMERA, @m’-b-ra. 92. n-1.[ipiuepn.] Afe-|| along the convex or concave part of another cel 

ver that terminates in one day. Aun insect that)! — Harris. 
lives only one day. EPIDE/MICAL, ép-d-dém/-8-kal. 2a, [éxi_and 
$< I was much surprised when I found Mr. Sheridan had |} EP]DE/MICK, ép-e-dém’-ik. 509. pos.) That 


given the long open sound of ¢ to the second syllable |) which falls at once upon great numbers of , a8 
of mera, cphemeris, &c. If it was in compliment & . ontiing * ] 
the Greek eta, the same zonaen —, have becaper ole ar < be eres ete ; i 
1im to give the soun jong ¢ to the first ar . ? rae 
hemiatich, demagogue, and ak || EPIDE’RMIS, ép-+-dér'-mis. n. s. [émdéppas.] The 
EPHE/MERAL, é-fém‘-¢-ral. 88. . a Diurnal | scarf-skin of a inan’s bod 


a glutton. ° 
To E‘PICURIZE, ép’-¢-kd-rize. v. 2, To devour 
like an epicure, To feast; to riot. Fuller. To 
rofess the doctrine of Epicurus. Cudworth. 
EPICY CLE, ép/-é-si-kl. 405. m. s. [éri and xixdos.] 
A litle circle, whose centre is in the circu 
of a greater ; or a small orb, which, being fixed in 








~ 


ae , 
EPHE/MERICK, é-f@m/-é-rik, 510, § beginning and |; EPIGA’/STRICK*, -gas’-trik. a. [évi and yer 
ending in a day. Wotton. rip.] The epigastrick region is a name given the 
EPHEME’RIDES*, éf-6-mér’-¢-dez. n. s. Astronom- | . art of the abdomen, Chambers. 
ical tables, showing the present state of the heavens | EPIGE! UM*, ép-e-je’-Gim. n. s. [éxi and yi.] Tha! 
for every day at noon. Burton. ‘| part of the orbit in which any planet comes neares 
EPHE/MERIS6, é-fém’-#-ris. n. s. [Zonpeos.] A to the earth. = : 
journal ; an account of daily transactions. An ac-|| EPIGLO'T'TIS*, ép-d-glét’-tis. nu. s. [ienpuris} 
count of the daily motions and situations of the plan-|| ‘The thin movable cartJage, in form of a I 
ets. Dryden. || tongue, which covers the aperture of the windpipe 
EPHE/MERIST, é-f@in’-¢-rist, n. s. One who con-|| Ash. . ; 
sults the planets; one who studies or practises | E'PIGRAM(, ép’--grim. n. s. [epigramma, Lat, 
astrology. Howell. | A. short ary: terminating in a point. Shak 
| M 
| 





EPHE/MERON-WORM, ¢-fém/-2-rén-wirm. n, s,'| EPIGRAMMA‘TICAL, ép-€-grim-1a’r/-¢-kal. t. 
A sort of worm that lives but.a day. Derham. EPIGRAMMA’TICK, ép-é-grim-miat'-ik. 509. 
EPHE’ MEROUS*, é-fém/4-ras. a. Beginning and | Dealing in 5 a rd Pagan epigrams. Cini 
ending ina day. Burke. | Suitable, or belonging to epigrams. Addison. 
EPHE'SIAN®, 6-@-zhan. n. s. [from Ephesus.] || EPIGRA/MMATIST, ép-¢-gram’-mi-tist. n, s. Out 
One of those in Ephesus, to whom St. Paul ad-|| who writes or deals in epigrams. Deacham. Por 

dressed an epistle. Bp. Percy. In the time of || E/PIGRAP He, ép'e-grdhe n. 8. [éxvypagi.) A ue 
Shakspeare, a vulgar appellation, or familiar | an inseription, Bullokar, 
phrase, probably derived from the dissolute man- || EPYGRAPHE. 2. s. An inscription on 4 stawe 
ners of the Ephesians. ShaXspeare. ict. 
EPHIA'LTES*, éf-2-AV-téz. ns. [piadrs.] The |) EPILEPSY §, ép’-b-lép-sd. n. s. firdeas.] A cor 
disease called the night-mare. Brund. H se or convulsive oon of he “ —— 
E/PHOD, éf-fd, or &-f6d.n.s. [1108] A. sort of ;| _ of some of its parts, with a loss of sense. ie 
ornament Worn by the Hebrew — Evedus, || sa croc peg riggs a. Couvules 
Seott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, Nares, and Ash,adopt | _ (isordered os bY an epilepsy, Spenser. “i 
oe first; Eatick and Kenrick the Just, which, in mt EPILE/PTICK, &p-b-lap ak. 500. a Diseased wi 
r yay isthe best. W. i anepilepsy. Arbuthnot, ' 
EPICE DE*, épé-shde’. nos. Urecjdioe.] A funeral | KUULOGISM®, é-pil’jizm. on. s. (Zzcdoytep>] 
discourse or song. Bal-. Computation emuneration, Gregorv. * 


- obhe 


EPI . EQU 
—nd, mave, nér, ndt ;—tube, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pdand j—thin, THis, 


EPILOGI'STICK®, ép-¢-ld-jis’-tik. a. Having the |) EPITA'PHIAN®, ép--t4'-fe-An. a. Pertaining to an 
nature of an epilogue. Warton. || __ epitaph. Milton. 
To EPI'LOGISE*, See To Evitocuize. | EPITHALA’MIUM, ép-¢-thA-lh/-mé-dm. n. 8. [ért- 
E/PILOGUE §, 4p/--lbg. 338. n. s. [éxioyos.] The || @addyeov.] A nuptial song; a compliment upon 
atten or speech at the end of a play. Shatspeure. marriage, Sandys. 
‘PILOGUIZE®, é-pil’-d-gylze. v. n. To make || EPITHA’LAMY®, ép-d-thiil’-4-mé. n. s. A nuptial 
conclusion or end. Cockeram. ‘To speak an epi- snk Chudleigh. 











ees: 











logue. Milton. E/PITHEM, ép’-é-thém. n. s. [éri9nua.] A liquid 
To EPU'LOGUIZE*, é-pil’-4-gylze. v. a.'To add to || medicament externally scoliede Bren! ‘i 

in the manner of an epi ogue. Student. || EPITHET §, dp’-é-thét. n. s. [2xfnrov.] An adjec- 
EPINY'CION*, ép-é-nish’-¢-dn. n. s. [éxivixiov.] A}| _ tive denoting any quality, good or bad, Bp, Hall. 

ang of triumph. 7°. Warton. To EPITHET, ép/-¢-thét. v. a.'To entiue ; to de- 
EPINY’CTIS, ép--nik’-tis. n. s, (2evveris.] A sore || _ scribe the quality of. Wotton. 

at the corner of the eye. Wiseman. EPI'TOMES, é-pit’-d-mé. x. s. [éxtroy}.] Abridge- 
EPI/PHANY, é-pif’-fa-né. n. s. Lartesce] Achureh || ment; abbreviature; compendious abstract. Wotton. 





festival, celebrated on the twelfih day after Christ- || T'o EPVTOMISE, é-piv’-d-mize. v. a. To abstract ; 

mas, in commemoration of our Saviour’s being || to contract into a narrow space. Donne. ‘To di- 

manifested to the world, by the appearance of a|| _ minish; to curtail. Addison. 

miraculous blazing star, which conducted the magi | EPUTOMISER, é-pit’-6-ml-zir, 2 n.s. An abridger ; 

to the place where he was. Wheatley. || EPI'TOMIST, é-pit’-d-mist. an abstracter. 
EPIPHONE’MA, ép-é-f0-né/-ma. 92) n.s. [éxepd-|| Burton. Milton 


ynpa-] An exclamation ; a conclusive sentence not |) E/POCH, ép’-bk, or &/-pdbk. 2 n. 5. [éxoxi.] The time 
7 a Hf connected with the words foregoing. Swift. || E.POCHA, ép'-6-ka. ‘ at which a new com- 


ORA, é-pif-f-ra. 92. n. s. [Exiga ; An in- tation is ; the time from which dates are 
RF of any ap age more especa ya de-| Deibered, Soak’ 
x1on of humours on the eyes. Harris. i i 
Oleh plher eae] ante ie] Gelinas emer rmmnnaeere 
t. ™, ov, ortppa.| 1S ! timate syllable is preserve ite speakers ; and the 
that bear their seed on the back part of their aves, first, being saglicbed. and cnutatsing only two sylla- 
rris. bles, falls into the quantity of the original. Buchanan, 
EPIPHYSIS, é-pif’-4-sis. 520. n.s. [em ves.) Ac- Nares, and Aah, make the first syllable of h short; 
cretion ; the part added by accretion. Wiseman. bat vied and Kenrick, in my opinion, © it moro 
EPYPLOCE, é-pip’-ld-sé. n. s, [2xizdoxd. '| properly long. 
in rhetoriek, : aed am. £eeeshesh) & Sere) E’/PODE, ép’-dde, or #-pdde. x. 8, [2rwdos.] The stau- 
, by which one aggravation, or striking | : 
circumstance, is added in due gradation to another. | __7@ following the strophe and aatistrophe, Milton. 
EPISCOPACY, é-pis’-kd-pa-sé. n.s. [episcopatus, || Ky" Entick, Scott, Perry, W. Johnston, a and Asb, 
Lat.] The government of bishops, the government || ™ake the first ¢ short ; but Kenrick makes it long, ay, 
EPUSCOPAL Eyl ROpaL 0 (peeps, Lat} Be: | EPOPE'E, pop ns. [coal 
, ( é-pis’- . a. [episcopus, Lat.] Be- || EPOPE’E, -pe’. n.s. [éxorolia.] An epick or he- 
longing to a bishop. Hooker. Vested in a bahop.| roick poem. Dryden. : 
Rogers. ; E/PULARY §*, ép/-d-la-ré. a. —) Lat.) Be- 
EPISCOPA’LIANS*, é-pis-ké-pa/-lé-Anz. n. s. plur. denaing: to feasts or banquets, Scvit. 
ares dl gas adhere to the established church of | sad A'TION, ép-i-la/-shan. n. s. Banquet; feast. 
; rown. 
EPI/SCOPALLY®, é-pis’-kd-pal-lé. ad. In an epis- || EPULO’TICK, ép-b-ldt/-Ik, ns. [deovdrixos.] A 
copa] manner ; by episcopal authority. Burnet. || _ cicatrizing medicament. Wiseman. 
EPI/SCOPATE, é-pis’-kd-pate. 91. n. s. A bish-}| EQUABILITY, ¢-kwa-bil’-€48, n. s. Equality to 
sb, the office and dignity of a bishop. Arnald.|| itself; evenness; uniformity, Ray. Evenness of 
E’PISCOPY®. n.s. [2xoxémios.] Survey; search.|| temper. Sir 7’. Elyot. 
Mitton. E‘QUABLE 4, @-kwa-bl, 405, a. [arquabilis, Lat.] 
EPISODES, ép/4-sdde. n. s. [éxiawdn.] An inci- TH to itself; even 3 uniform. ey. 
dental narrative, or digression in a poem, separa- || E(QUABLY, ¢-kwa-blé. ad. Uniformly; evenly ; 
ble from the main subject, yet rising naturally || equally to itself. Cheyne. 
from it. Addison. | EYQUAL S$, &-kwal. 36, 88. a. [orqualis, Lat.] Like 
EPISO'DICAL, ép-d-shd/-4-kal. Ja. Contained in|} anotver in bulk, or any quality that admits com- 
EPISO'DICK, ép-4-sdd’-ik.509. § an episode; per- || parison. Eeclus. xxxii.. Adequate to any purpose. 
taining to an episode. Dryden. larenton, Even; uniform. Dryden, In just pro- 
EPISPA‘STICK, ép-é-spas’-tik. n.s. [Ext and exdw.] | portion. Dryden, Impartial; neutral ; just. Ezek. 
aired Blistering. Arbuthnot. ‘| xviii. Indifferent. Beaumont and Fletcher. — 
EPUSTLE$, é-pis’-sl. 472. [See ArostLe.] n.s.'| table; advantageous alike to both parties. 2 Mace. 
fi mecrodi.] A letter. Dryden. | __ xiii, Being upon the same terms. 2 Mace. viii. 
EPVSTOLARY, ¢-pis’-t6-lir4. a. Relating to let- || E'QUAL, @-kwal. n.s, Oue not inferiour or supe- 
ters ; suitable to letters. Warton. Transacted by!) riourto another. 2 Mace. ix. One of the same age. 
letters. Addison. Gal. Equality. Spenser. : 
EPISTO'LICAL*®, ép-is-t4l/-4-kAl. a. Having the | To E'QUAL, &-kwil. v. a. To make one thing or 
form and manner of an epistle. Bentley. person equal to another. Lament. To rise to the 
EPIV’STLER, ¢-pis’-ldr. 96. n. s. A writer of letters. || same state with another person. T'rumindl. To be 
Bp. Hall. Formerly he who regularly assisted at|}_ equal to, Shak. 'I'o recompense fully. Dryden. 
the communion table in the service of our church, || EQUALISA’TION®, é-kwal-é-za‘-shiin, n. s. State 
and read in the epistle. Const. and Can. \| of equality. Burke. 
To EPUSTOLIZE*, ¢-pis’-td-lize. v. n. To write || To E‘QUALISE, &-kwa-lize. v. a. To make even. 
letters. Howell. || Brown. To be equal to. Fuller. To make equal. 
EPYSTROPHES, é-pis/-trd-f@. n. s. [Eecorpogi] [In|] More. 
rhetorick.] A figure which concludes each member || EQUA’LITY, é-kwél-4-té. 86. n.s, Likeness with 
of a sertence with the same affirmation. Chum-|| regard to any quantities compared. Shok. The 
bers. saine degree of dignity. Milton. Evenness; uni- 
E/PISTYLE?®, ép’-¢-sille. 2. s. [2r:crv\oy.) An ar-|| _ formity ; equability. Brown. 
chitrave. || EQUALLY, &-kwAl-lé. ad. In the same degree 
EPY'TASIS*, ¢-pit’-d-sis, n. 8, (éxtreevw.] In the an-|| with another. Rogers. Evenly; equably; uni- 
cient drama, the progress of the plot. 2. Jonson. formly. Locke. Impartially. Shak. In just pro- 
E/PITAPH 6, ép/#-14f. n.s. [émragiov.] Aninserip-|| portion. Beaumont and Fletcher. ; 
tion upon a tomb. Slokspeare. || F'QUALNESS, —— n. 8. Equality. Shax. 
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7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—meé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


an natalie Reed Rete les td Rett A seed 2 ene 
EQUA/NGULAR, é-kwing’-gi-lar. a. [cequus and; Lat.] Equinoxes are the precise times in which the 
ns, re pe of equal angles. sun enters into the first agen of Aries and Libra 
EQUANIMITY, é-kwi-nim’-¢-12. n.s. [cequanimi-|| for then, moving exact y under the equinoctral, he 
tas, Lat.) Evenness of mind, neither elated nor|| makes our days and nights equal. Harris. Equali- 


depressed. Tatler. ty; even measure. Shak. Equinoctial wind. 
EQUA NIMOUS, ¢-kwin’-¢-mas. a. [aquanimis, 





ruden, 
Lat.] Even; not dgjocted 5 not elated. EQUINU’MERANT, ¢-kwé-nti/-mé-rant, a. foogue 
EQU "TION, ékwa/-shin. n. s. [cequare, Lat. and mumerus, Lat.) Having the same wu r. 


The investigation of a mean proportion collect Arbuthnot. 
from the extremities of excess and defect, to be ap- || Zo EQUIP §, é-kwip’. v. a. Cg , Fr] To fita 
lied to the whole. Holder. ship for sea. Bp. Patrick. 'To furnish for a horse- 

EQUA’TION, é-kwa/-shin, [In algebra.] An ex-|} man or cavalier. To furnish; to accoutre; to 

pression of the same quantity in two dissimilar || dress out, Addison. 

terms, but of equal value, Dict. E/QUIPAGE, ék’-kwé-paje. 90. 2. s. [equipage, Fr.] 
EQUA’TION, e-kwi/-shdn. [In astronomy.] The|} Furniture for a horseman. Budlokur. Carriage 

difference between the time marked out by the sun’s || of state; vehicle. Milton. Attendance; retinue. 

apparent motion, and that measured by its real mo- || _ Spenser. Accoutrements; furniture. Prior. 
tion. Dict. E‘QUIPAGED, ék’-kwé-paj’d. a. Accoutred ; at- 
EQUA’TOR 6, é-kwa’-tdr. 166. n. s. [aequator, Lat.]|| tended. Spenser. 
A great circle, whose poles are the poles of the || EQUIPE/NDENCY, ¢-kwé-pén’-dén-sé. n.s. [arquus 
world. It divides the globe into two equal parts,|| | and pendzo, Lat.] The act of hanging in equi- 
the northern and southern hemispheres. Harris. ise, South. 
EQUATORIAL, ¢-kwi-td/-ré-al. a. Pertaining to EQUIPMENT, &-kwip/-mén. n.s. The act of equip- 
the SuRHOr § taken at the equator. Cheyne. pa accoutring. Accoutrement; equipage. 
E’'QUERY, Qa rwar-a,§% 5 [escurie, Fr] A E‘QUIPOISE, ¢'-kwé-pdize. ns. [aequus, Lat. and 
EQUE/RRY, -} ‘grand lodge or stable || poids, Fr.] ‘Equality of weight; equilibration. 
for horses. officer who has the care of horses.|| Glanville. 

Tatler. EQUIPO’LLENCE, ¢-kwé-pdl’-lénse. n.s. [aegquus 
EQUE'STRIAN, é-kwés’-tré-An. a. Being on horse-|| and _pollentia, Lat.) Equality of force or power. 

back. Spectator. Skilled in horsemanship. Be-|| Skelton. 

Jonging to the second rank in Rome. Ld. Lyttelton. || {47 The strong tendency of our language to an enclitical 
EQUIA’NGULAR®*. See EQuaANGULAR. pronunciation, 513, would induce me to give the ante- 
EQUICRU’RAL, ¢-kwé-krdé/-ral. 2 a, [eqeus and penultimate accent to this and the following word, in 
EQUICRU RE, é-kwé-krddr’. ‘ crus, Lat.] opposition to Mr. Sheridan and others; as no good rea- 

Having legs of an eqal length, Having the legs] feat, ‘tet antamatoateptcea Ba 

palling ic a and longer than the base ; isos-|| 4 ore valens and d equivocu have the accent on the an- 

le 4. ° tepenultimate in Latin, and equipollens on the penulti 

EQUIDYSTANCE §*, é-kwé-dis’-tinse. n. s. Equal mate, and the number of syailes being the same in 

distance or remoteness. both —T the accent is generally on the same syl- 
EQUIDISTANT, é-kwé-dis/-tint. n.s. [aequus and|| lable. 503. “WW. 

a Lat.] Equal distanse or remoteness. Bp. agi tra or hal é-kwé-pél’-lén-sé. n.s. Equi- 

ence. Pa 


'  Ffall. ; 
EQUIDISTANT, ¢é-kwé-dis’-tint. a. At the sane |) EQUIPO/LLENT, é-kwe-pdl'-lént. a. [agrépollens, 


distance, Donne. Lat.) Havin equal wer or force. 
EQUIDI'STANTLY, é-kwé-dis‘-tdnt-lé. ad. At the || EQUIPO’LLENTLY®*, é-kwé-pél’-lént-lé. ad. E- 
same distance. Brown. uivalently. Barrow. 
EQUIFO'RMITY, é-kwé-for’-mété. n. s. [aquus EU IPONDERANCE, ¢-kwé-pén/-dér-dnse. 


and forma, a ee ml uality. Brown. EQUIPO'NDERANCY, ¢é-kwé-pén’-dér-din-<é. 
EQUILA‘TERAL, &-kwé-lit'@r-dl, a. [a@quus and|} —n. s, [eequus and pondus, Lat.] Equality of weight ; 
latus, Lat.] Having all sides equal. Bacon. uipoise. Dict. 
EQUILA’/TERAL®*, é-kwé-lau-ér-Al. n.s. A side EQU *?OYNDERANT, @-kwé-pdbn/-dér-ant. a. Be- 
exactly ahs eas, to others. Sir 7.) Herbert. ing of the same weight. Ray. 
To EQUILI'BI ATES, é-kwé-li/-brate. v. a. [equi-|| To EQUIPO'NDERATE, ¢-kwé-pdn’-dér-dte. v. n. 
librium, Lat.] To balance equally. Boyle. To weigh equal to any thing. Wilkags. 
EQUILIBRA‘TION, ¢-kwé-li-bra“shain. n. s, Equi- || EQUIPONDIOUS, é-kwé-pdn’-cé-ds. a. i 
ise; the act of keeping the balance even. Brown, |! _ brated ; equal on either part. Glanville. Ob. J. 
EQUILIBRIOUS*, é-kwé-lib’-ré-ds, a. Equally | ate JE, @k’/-kwé-ta-bl. 405. a. [equitable, Fr.] 


ised. Glanville, | 


EQUILI'BRIOUSLY®, é-kwé-lib/-ré-ds-lé. ad. In) 


equipoise, Brown 


Just ; due to justice. Boyle. Loving justice ; can 
did ; impartial. 





E/QUITABLENESS*, @k/-kwé-ta-bl-nés. n. s, Just 





EQ iVLIBRIST*, &-kwil’-d-brist. n, 8. One that | ness. Locke. 
balances a thing equally. Granger. || E’QUITABLY, ék!-kwé-ta-blé. ad. Justly ; impar 
EQUILI'BRITY®, é-kweé-lib‘-ré-té. n.s. Equality of || _ tially. 


weight. Cockeram. | EQUITA’TION®, ék-kwé-th’-shin. n.s. [egzitation, 

EQUILIBRIUM, ¢-kwé-lib’-ré-fim. n. s. [Lat.] old Fr.] Riding on horseback ; management of a 
chet motivel or powers of any kicd, South, © || EQUITY, a -kwéad tas, Lat.) Just 

>, motives, or powers ny kind, I. » k/-kwe-té, nm. s. as, Lat. stice ; 

EQUINE’'CESSARY, parte hese ee 9 a. [e-|| right; honesty. Shak. seooctalny? Howe tie 
quus ng gs Lat.) Needful in the same | nt The ag = decision observed by the court 

gree. Hudibras. of chancery. Blackstone. 

EQUINOCTIAL, é-kwé-nbk’-shdl. 88. vn. s. The|| EQUIVALENCE 6, 6-kwiv/-va-léuse. 2 ns. Lome 
line that encompasses the world at an equal dis- EQUI'‘VALENCY 6, é-kwivw’-va-lén-sé. {and raéee, 
tance from either pole, to which circle when the Lad Equality at pomwes oF worth. Ffammond. 
sun — he —— equal gt and nights all,| 7’ E¢ Ur /ALENCE, oh Paid Blom v.a. To 
over the globe : the same with equator, i) equiponderate 5 to be equal to. Brown. 

EQUINO'CTIAL, é-kwé-ndk/-shal. a. Pertaining i EQUIVALENT, é-kwiv’-va-lént. 2. Equal in value. 
. ~ pean estes a en Pages jes igak Equal in yf agra Mitten, Exqual 
ime of the equi . Being ae equinoc- || in force or power, AHon. © same cogency 
tial line. Phillips. 7 ? | or weight. Ldeoker. Of the saine import or meau- 

op INOCTIA LY, org eal ad. In the | : ing. Nou. ee ; A 

irection of the equinoctial. Brown, | EQUIVALENT, é-kwiv'-va-lémt. aes. A thing of 
E/QUINOX), &-kweé-ndks. a. ¢, [ocguus aud nex,|| the same weight, dignity, or value. Druden . 


iG 





ERE 


ERR 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—tdbe, wb, bill ;—4il ;—pédndj;—thin, rHis. 
EQUIVALENTLY® ¢-kwiv/-vA-lént-lé. ad. Inanj| Jo ERE/CT, é-r@kv’. v. n. To rise upright. Bacon 


ual manner ; equipollently. Skelton. 
EQUYVOCAL§, &kwiv-vé-kal. a. 
Lat.] Of doubtful signification; meaning difler- 
ent things. Stilli t. Uneertain; doubtful. 
Harris 


EQUE'VOCAL, é-kwiv'-vd-kil. ns. Ambiguity. 


Dennis. 

EQUI'VOCALLY, ¢-kwiv’-vé-kal-é, ad. Ambigu- 
ously ; in a doubtful or double sense. Sout!. Sy 
uncertain or irregular birth; by generation out of 
the stated order. Bentley. 

EQUI'VOCALNESS, ¢-kwiv'/-vd-kél-nds, ns. Am- 
biguity ; double meaning. Dalgarno. 

To EQUuY VOCATE$, & bwiv’ -vo-kate. rn. [ 


vocatio, Lat.] To use words of double meaning ; to |; ER 


use ambiguous expressions. D. 
To EQUI'VOCATE*, é-kwiv’ 
der capable of a double interpretation. Sir G.| 


Buck. 
EQUIVOCA’‘TION, é-kwiv-v6-ka’-shiin. n. s. Am- 
Biguit y of speech; double meaning. Hooker. 
EQUYVOCATOR, @kwiv’-vé-kA-tdr. 521. n. s. 
One who uses ambiguous language. Si 


[cequivocus,|| prone. Brown. Di 


ERE'CT, ¢é-rékv’. a. Upright; not leaning ; not 

rected upwards. Phillips. Bold ; 

confident; unshakea. Glanville. Vigorous; not 
depressed. Hooker. 

ERE/CTED*, é-rék/-1éd. a. Aspiring; generous ; 
noble ; subline, Sidney, 

ERECTION, é-rék/shfin, n.s. ‘The act of raising 
or state of being raised upward. Brerewood. The 
act of building or raising edifices. Looker. Estab- 
lishment; settlement. South. Elevation; exalta- 
tion of sentiments. Sidney. Act of rousing; ex- 
citement to attention. Bacon. 

ERE/CTIVE®*, @-rék’-tiv. a. Raising ; advancing. 
Coterare. . 

E’CTNESS, ¢-rékt’'-nés, n.s. Uprightness of pos- 

ture. Brown. 


ryden, 
-vo-kate. v.a.To ren- || ERE/CTOR®, ¢-r@k/-tir. n.s. Oue who raises or 


constructs, WW. Monnutagie. 

E/REMITES, ér'--mhte. 155. 2. 8. [eremita, Lat.] 
One who lives in a wilderness; one who lives in 
solitude ; a hermit. Raleteh. 

E/REMITAGES, ér’-é-mit-dje. . s. The residence 


of a hermit. Shelton, 


ukspeare. 
E’QUIVOKE®, ék/-kwé-voke, n.s. [equiroque, old|| EREMI'TICAL, é@r-¢-mit’-¢-kal, a. Religiously soli- 


Fr.] Equivocation; double meaning. B. 


a. 


Bp. Hall 


tary. a“ 


An expression where a word has at once different || EREPTA/TION, é-rép-ta/-shin. n.s. [erepto, Lat.] 


meanings; a quibble. Graves. 

E‘QUIVOQUE*. See Equivorr. 

ER, a syllable in the middle of names or places, 
comes b contraction from the Saxon pana, dwell- 


ers. ; 
ER*. A syllable at the end of a word, signifying 
the inhabitants of a place ; as, Londoner, 
SRA, &-ra. ns. [wra, Lat.] The account of time 
from any particular date or epoch. Prior. 
To ERA'DIATE §*, é-ra/-dé-dte. von. [e and radi- 
us, Lat.] ‘To shoot like a ra 
ERADIA’TION, é-rh-de-W’-s 
sion of radiance. K. Charles. 





iin. 634. n.s. Emis-|! 


A creeping forth. Bailey. 
ERE’PTION, ¢-rép’-shdn. n.s. A snatching or tak- 


ing away by force. Cockeram. 

To ERGAT*, ér’-git. vr, n. [ergo, Lat.] To draw 
conclusions according to the forms of logick. 
Herent. 

E'RGO*, ér’-gd. ad. [Lat.] Therefore. A term in 
logick, denoting consequently, Arbuthnot. 

E/RGOT, ér-gdt. 166. n.s. A sort of stub, like a 
piece of soft horn, about the bigness of a chestnut, 
which is placed behind and below the pastern 
joint. Furrier’s Dict 


E'RGOTISM®, ér’-2-tizm. n.s. A conclusion Jo- 


To ERA‘DICATE §, ¢@-rad/-é-kAte, v.a. [eradico, ieally deduced. Brown. _ 
are. To pull up by the root. Brown. ‘To com-|, ERIACII*, ér’-0-dk. ns. [Trish.] A pecuniary fine. 
letely destroy ; to end. Arindhnot. | Spenser. 
ERADICATION, é-rid-é-ka/-shin. x.8. The act|| E/RIN®, @-rin. n. , [Trish.] Ireland. Campbell. 
of tearing up by the root; destruction ; excision. || ERIINGO, ¢-ring’-gd. n. s. [Apdyyiov.} -holly. 
D, King. state of being torn up by the roots.|| A plant. Dryden. : 
ERUSTICAL, é-rls’-td-kal. a. [Fors.] Controversial ; 


Brown. 

ERA‘DICATIVE, ¢-rdd/-é-ka-tiv, 512. a. Curing 
ape f driving quite away. 

ERA‘DICATIVE®, é-rid’-4-ka-tiv. n. s. A medicine 
which cures radically. Whitlock, 

To ERA’SE §, é-rase’. [See T’o Rase.] v.a. [raser, 
Fr.] To destroy; so exscind. Peacham. To ex- 

nge ; to rub out. 
A EMENTT, é-rise’-mént. n. s. Destruction 3 de- | 
vastation, Expunction; abolition. 

ERA‘STIAN*, é-ris’-tshan. n. s. One of a religious 
sect, thus called from their leader, ‘Thomas Frastus, 
whose distinguishing doctrine it was, that the church 
had no right to discipline, that is, no regular power 
to excommunicate, exclude, censure, absolve, de- 
cree, or the like. Chambers. 

ERA/STIANISM®, é-ris'-tshin-kzm. n.s, The doc- 
trine or principles of Erastians. Leslie. 

ERA‘/SURE*, é-ri’-zhdre. n.s. Rasure. 

ERE 6, dre. 94. ad. [cep, Sax.] Before ; sooner than. 
Shakspeare. 

ERE, Are. prep. Before. Druden. 

ERELO‘NG, dre-léng’. ad. Before a long time had 
elapsed, Sidney. 

ERENO'W, Are-ndW. ad. Before this time. Dryden. 

EREWHILE, are-bwile’. dad. Some time ago; 

EREWHLLES, are-hwilz’.§ before a little while. 
Shatkspeare. 

To ERECTS, é-rékt’. v. a, [erectus, Lat.] ‘To place 
perpendicularly to the horizon. To erect a per- 
pendicular. To cross one line by another at mght 
angles. To raise; to build. Gen. xxxiii. To es- 
tablish anew ; to settle. Hooker. ‘To elevate ; to 
exalt. Dryden. To lift up. Sandys, ‘To raise con- 
sequences from premises. Brown. To animate; 
to encourage. Denham. 





relating to dispute ; containing controversies. 
ERUSTICK®, é-ris’-tik. a. Eristical ; controversial. 
Life of Firmin. 
ERKE, érk. a. (deoyds.} Idle; lazy; slothful. Chau- 
cer. [An old word ; whence we now say irksome.) 
F/RMELIN, ér’-iné-lin. 2. s. An ermine, Sidney. 
E/RMINE 6, ér/-min. 140. n. s. [hermine, Fr.] An 
animal in cold countries, which very nearly resem- 
bles.a weasel in shape; having a white pile, and 
the tip of the tail black, and furnishing a valuable 
fur. Diet. 7) 


r Trevouxr, . ; 
E/RMINED, ér’-mind. 362. a. Clothed with ensine. 


Pope. 

E/RNE, ér’-nd. ‘ 

E/RON, ér-bn. 
son’s Camden. 

To ERODE 4, é-rdéde’. v. a. [erodo, Lat.] To cank- 
er, or eat = : to corrode. Bacon. 

To K/ROGATE, ér-rd-gite. v. a. [erqgo, Lat.) 
To bestow upon; to give. Sir T’. coe : 
EROGA’TION, ér-rd-gi/-shin. n.s. The act of giv- 

ing or bestowing ; distribution, Sir 7’. Elyot. 
EROSION, é-ré/-zhan. 451. n. s. [erosio, Lat.] The 
act of eating away. ‘The state of being eaten away. 


Arlnuthnot. . 

ERO'TICAL*, &-rét’-4-kal. 2 a. [Zowrexds.] Relating 

ERO‘TICK®, é-rdt/-ik. to the passion of love, 
Burton. 

To ERR §, ér.v. n. ferro, Lat.] To wander ; to ram- 
ble. Dryden. 'To miss the right way; to stray. 
Common Prayer. To deviate from any a 
Pope. To commit errours ; to mistake. ; 

To ERR*, ér, v.a. To mislead ; to cause to err. 
Burton. . 

E/RRABLE, ér’-ra-bl. - a, Liable to err. 


From the Saxon enn, eapn, a cot- 
tage, or place of retirement. Gib- 


ERU 


= ae 


errour; liableness to mistake. Decay of Piety. 


( 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—iné, mat ;—phne, pin a 
E/RRABLENESS, ér’-ri-bl-nés. n. s. Liableness to |; ERUDI/TION, ér-t-dis 


ES ee 


ESC 


ee mee ee 





edge. Shairs : 


E/RRAND, ar-rind. [@r-rand, Perry and Jones.] |) ERU'GINOUS, é-ri/-jé-nds. a. [ceruginosus, Lat.] 


nN. S. 
be to 
commission. Jfooker, 

a This word is generally pronounced as it ia marked ; | 

ut might, perhaps, without pedantry, be more properly | 
pronounced as it is written. A. 

E/RRANT 6, é@r’-rant. a. [errans, Lat.] persia, . 
roving; rambling. Brown. Vile; abandoned ; | 
completely bad. 


wpend, Sax.) A message; something to 
} age 5 4 


to judges who go the circuit, and to bailiffs at 
Butler. : 
XP This word is generally pronounced exactly like ar- | 
rant, when it has the same signification; but, when ap- | 
plied to a knight, it is more correctly pronounced regu- | 
larly as it is marked. ‘. | 
| 


E/RRANTRY, ér’-riut-ré. ». s. An errant state ;|| ESCALA’DE, és-ka-lide’. ns. (Fr. 


the condition of a wanderer. Addison. The em- | 
vovment of a knight errant. | 
ERRA‘TA, ér-ri’-td. ns, [Lat] [The singular er- | 
ratum is sometimes used.] ‘The faults of the printer | 
inserted in the beginning or end of the book. Boyle. | 
ERRA‘TICAL®, ér-rat'-#-kl. a. Uncertain; keep- | 
ing no regular order, Bp, Hail. | 
ERRA‘TICALLY, ér-rit’--kal-é. ad. Without rule; 
without any established method or order. Brown. | 
ERRA‘TICK, éc-rav-ik. a. ferraticus, Lat.] Wan- | 
dering 5 uncertain; keeping no certain order ;' 
holding no established course. Blackmore. Lrregu- | 
lar; changeable. Faurvey. 
ERRA'TICK®, ér-riv’-ik. 2. s. A rogue. Cockrram. | 
ERRA‘TION®, @r-rl/-shidn, ns. A wandering to | 
and fro. Cockeram. 
ERRA‘TUME, ér-ra’-tim. See Errata. 
ERRUUPNE, ér-rlue’. . s. [2)p.va.] What is snuffed | 
up the nose, to occasion sneezing. Bacon. | 
FYRRING®, é@r’-ring. a. Erratick ; uncertain. Shak, | 
ERRO'NEOUS, ér-ré/-nd-ds. a. Wandering; un- | 
settled. Newton. Irregular; wandering from the | 
right road. Arbuthnot. Mistaking ; misled by er 

| 


rour. King Charles. Mistaken; not conformable 
to truth; physically false. LJooker. } 

ERRO/NEOUSLY, ér-rd/-né-ds-lé. ad. By mistake ; | 
not rightly. Hooker. 

ERRO/NEOUSNESS, ér-rd/-nd-fs-nés. nos. Phy- 
sical falsehood ; inconformity to truth, Boule. | 

_ E’RROURS$, ér/-rér. 314. 2.5, [error, Lat.] Mis- | 
‘take; mvoluntary deviation from truth. Locke. A 
blunder; a mistake commitied. Shak, Roving ex- 
cursion ; irregular course, B. Jonson. [In theolo- 
gy-] Sin. Led, ix. 
ing, or in the process, Cowel, 

ERS, érs, or Bitter Vetch. n. s. A plant. 

ERSE®*, or EARSF*, érs. nos. The language of | 
the Highlands of Scotland. Johnsen. 

ERSH®, or EARSH?®, érsi. n.s. The stubble afier | 
corp is cut, 


ERST §, é@rst. ad. [erst, Germ.] First. Spenser. At 


first; in the beginning. Mfi/ton. Once; when time | 
was. Gay. Formerly; long ago. Pricer. Before ; 
till then; Ullnow, Afilten. 
E/RSTWILLE*, érsv-hwile. ad. Till then; till) 
now ; aforetime. Glanville. | 


ERUBE’SCENCE 64, ér-rii-bés’-sénse. ‘ 510. 
ERUBE'SCENCY 6, ér-ni-bé-s'-sén-st. § [erubescen- |) 


tia, Lat.] The act of growing red; redness. 
ERUBE'SCENT, ér-ri-bés’-sént, a. 


what red; inclining to redness. 


ae ’ H} 
To ERU'CT §, é-rdkv’. via. [eructo, Lat.] To belch ; || 


to break wind from the stomach, 
To ERU'CTATE®, &rak’-tate. v. a. To belch ; to 
vomit forth. [fowell. 


ERUCTA‘TION, é-rdk-th’-shiin. n.s. The act of | 
helching. Swift, Belch; the matter vented from || 
sudden burst of wind | 


the stomach. Arbutiinot. Any 
or matter, Woodward. ; 
E/RUDITE §*, ér-ti-dhe’. [@r/-i-dit, Perry. a. fer, | 
ditus, Lat.] Learned. Lord Chesterfield. Cowpecs | 





To ESCHE/ATS, és-tshéte’. c. a. 


teddish ; some- ! E 


Partaking of the nature of copper. Browne. 


d or done by a messenger; a mandate; aj ERUPTION 6, é-rap’-shiin. n. 8. [erteptio, Lat.] The 


act of bursting forth. Burnet. Burst; emission. 
Bacon. Sudden excursion of a bostile kind. Milton. 
Violent exclamation. Wotton. Effloresceuce ; pus- 
tules. Shakspeare. 


_|| ERU‘PTIVE, é-rip’-tiv. a, Bursting‘forth. Thom- 


son. Exhibiting diseased eruption. Sir W. For- 


dyre. 


. Jonson. Deviating froma cer- | rN See ERING 
tain course. Shak. [In law.} Itinerant : applied | EY Scat aera 
Pl 


ERYSI/PELAS$, ér-é-sip’-¢-las. m. 8. [ipvetrcAas.] 
A disease which affecis the skin with a shining pale 
red, or citren colour, without pulsation or circum- 
scribed tumour; spreading from one place to ano- 
ther. Wiseman. 

ERYSI’PELATOUS*, ér-é-sip’-¢-l-tas. a. Having 
the nature of an erysipelas. Bp. Berkeley. 

The act of 
sealing the walls of a fortification. Addison. 

ESCA‘LOP, skél/-ltp. n.s. A shellfish, whose shell 
is regularly indented. Woodward. Au inequality 
of margin; indenture. May. 

ESCAPADE, és-kA-phde’. ns. [Fr.] Irregular 
motion of a horse. Dryden. 

To ESCA’PE §, é-skape’. v. a. fechaper, Fr.] To ob- 
tain exemption from; to obtain security from ; to 
fly; to avoid. Temple. ‘To pass unobserved by 
one. Hooker. 

To ESCA’PE, é-skape’. v.n. To fly; to get out of 
danger; to avoid punishment. J Aings, xx. 

ESCA’PE, é-skape’. 2. s. Flights the act of getting 
out of danger. Peal Iv, Excursion; sally. Den- 
hun, [In law.] Violeat or privy evasion out of 
some lawful restraint. Paar “we Peco subter- 
fuge; evasion. Ruleich. Sally; flight; irregu- 
lark, Shak. Oversight; mistake. Averenoad 

ESCA’'PER®, é-ska’-pair. n.s. One who gets out of 


danger. 
ESCA PING?®, é-ska/-ping. ».s. Avoidance of dan- 


ger. Ezra. . 
ESCARGATOIRE, és-kar'-gi-twér’. ns. [Fr] 
Pd rir 4 . a ae Addison. [ . = 
0 ESCA/RP, @s-karp’. ria. [e 'r. 0 
A mikie , word. Coton ] 


slope down. 


|| ESCHALO'T’, bil a. «. [Fr.] A plant. Mor 


timer. 

EYSCHAR 4, és'-kar. 353. n. s. [tex dpe-) A hard 
evust or sear made by hot applications. Sharp. 

ESCHARO‘TICK, és-ké-rév-ik. a. Caustick ; hav- 
ing the power to sear or burn the flesh. Greenhill. 


fin law.) A mistake in plead esc IARO’TICK, és-ka-rév-Tk. nos. A caustick 
pv law.] A mistake in plead-!) ap 
i ESC 


plication. Wiseman. 

HE/AT S$, és-tshete’. n.s. f[escheoir, Fr.] Any 
lands, or other profits, that fall to a lord within his 
manor by forfviture, or the death of his tenamt, dy- 
ing without heir. Cowel. 

R¢r- This, and tho three [six] following words, not beimg 
derived trom the Jearned languages, have the cA pro- 
nounced in the English manner. ¥. 


To ESCHE/AT, és-tshéte’. vn. To fall to the lord 
of the manor. Spenser. 
To forfeit. Bp. 
Tall. 


ESCHE’YATABLE®, és-tshd/-t4-bl. a. Liable to es- 
cheat. Cotgrare. 

ESCHI/ATAGES, és-ishé’-taje. ».*. The right of 

secession to an escheat. Sherwood. 

SCHE/ATOR, és-tshé’-tir. 166. n. s. An officer 

that observes the escheats of the king im the county 

whereof be is escheator. Corel. 


|) To ESCHE'W, és-tsh84’. v. a. [schoree, ‘Teut} 
|! To fly; to avoid; to shun, Sidney. 
iky- Thia word, from its being almost antiquated, has 


escaped the criticism of all our orthoépists, except Mr. 
Elphinston, who contends that it ought to be pro- 
nounced as if written eskew. “No wonder eskem, (he 
savs,) often falacly articulated, because falsely exhibited 
exchew, was ocularly traced from the old schestr (after- 
warts echoir,) to einai escheat, rather than from 


ESP ESS 


—nd, move, nor, ndt;—tibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


ESPLANA'DE, é@s-pli-ndde’. n. s. The empty 
space between the glacis of a citadel and the first 
houses of the town. Jdarris. [In modern garden- 


ing.| A grass-plot. 
ESPOUSAL, é-spdiy-zAl. n.s. Adoption ; protec- 
tion, Ld, Orfor 





esquiver, to parry, avoid, or esker, by those to whom | 
the body of the child and the soul of the parent were 
equally anknown.” The etymological abilities of this 
gentleman in the French and English languages are un- 
ppp repel but the pronunciation of this word seems , 
- fag exthogrepey, ~ os the — 7 ae: | L 
mo alter. ords, like land, have a limitation to || _| © f 
doit rights. When an orthography and pronunciation | ESPO/USAL, ¢-spdd/-zal. a. Used in the act of 
have obtained for a long time, though by a false title,itis | espousing or betrothing. Bacon. 
perhaps better to leave them in quict possession, than | ESPOYUSALS, é-spétv-zils. n. s. without a singular. 
to disturb the language by an ancient, though perhaps’) [sponsalia, Lat.) Phe act of contracting or aftiane- 
better claim. ' || ing a man and woman to each other. Jerem. ii. 
ESCO'CHEON*. n.s. [Fr.] The shield of the || 7» ESPO'USE §, é-spdize’. v. a. [espouser, Fr.] To 
family. Warton. || contract or betroth to another, 2 Som. iii. To 
E‘SCORT, @s'-kért. 492. ns. [Fe.] Convoy 5) marry; to wed. Tit. Andronicus. ‘To adopt; to 
guard from place to place. ; || take to himself. Bacon. To maintain; to defend. 
To ESCORT, és-kért’. va. To convoy. Warton. 1 Dryden. 
ESCO’ T, és-kv’. n. s. [Fr] A tax paid in boroughs || ESPOUSERS*, é-spddv-ziir. n.s. One who main- 
and corporations towards the support of the com- \ tains or defends a point. Allen, 
munity, which is called scot and lo’, | To ESPY' §, spl’. v. a. [espier, Fr.] To see things 
To ESCOT, — ra, To pay a man’s reckon-)| at a distance. Hooker. 5 ae a thing im- 
ing ; to support. Shhakspeare, : | tended to be hid. Sidney. ‘To see unexpectedly. 
ESCO U 7 Bs-kéaw’ . ns, [escouter, Fr.] Listeners { Gen. xiii. ‘To discover . a spy. Jos, ot agg 


ne Span | pects Ae Be Helene. Now scout.) 7 ESPY’, é-spl’. v.n. ‘To watch; to look about. 


a aon : ; by, | Jer. xivii. 
ESCRIPTS, és-kript’. n.s, [escript, Fr.] A writing; ESPY*, éspl’. x. s. A scout; a spy. Huloet. 
a schedule. Cockerum. E |} Ob. 7. 
ESCRITO IRE, é@s-kri-tove’. n.s. [Fr.] A box}! ESQUYRE 4, é-skwire’. r,s. [escuier, Fr.] The ar- 
With all the implements necessary for writing. mour-bearer or attendant on a knight. Tatler, A 
ESCU'AGE, és'-kt-dje, 90. n.s. [esev, Fr.] Becu- title of dignity, and next in degree below a kuight. 
age, that is, service of the shield, is either uncer-)) Blow. . 
tain or certain. Escuage uncertain is where the! To ESQUI/RE®*, é&skwire’. v.¢. To attend as an 
tenant by his tenure is bound to follow bis lord.) esquire. 
Another kind of escuage uncertain is called castl- || To ESSA‘Y §, As-sh’. v.a. [essayer, F'r.] To attempt ; 
ward, where the tenant is bound to defend a castle. | to try; to endeavour. Blackmore. ‘oo omake ex- 
Escuage certain is where the tenant is set at acer-'| periment of. To try the value and purity of metals. 
tain sum of ee Ne be paid in lieuof such uncer- { Locke. 
tain services. Corel. E’SSAY, és/-sh. 492. n. 5. Attempt; endeavour. 
ESCULA’PIANS, és-kd-la’-pé-dn. a, [frou Escula- | Smith. A loose sally of the mind ; an irregular, 
Pius. Medical. Young. || indigested piece. Bacon. A trial; an experiment. 
E/SCULENT'$, é@s’-ki-lént. a. [esendentus, Lat] Glanville. First taste of any thing. Dryden. [In 
Good for food ; eatable. Bacon. . || anetallurgy.] The proof of the purity and value of 
E/SCULENT, és’-ki-léni. n.s. Something fit for|! metals. 
food. Bacon, | EYSSAYER®, és-sil’-fir, or és/-sd-dr. n.s. One who 
ESCU’'TCHEON §, 4s-kétsh’-in. 259. ms. [Fr] | writes essays. Addison. 
The shield of the family ; the ensigns armorial. | E/SSAYIST®, és-sh’-tst. [4s'-sd-Ist, Perry.) n.s. A 
Pearham. . | _ writer of essays. B. Jonson. 
ESCU/TCHEONED*, és-kitsh’-Ind. a, Having an || ESSENCES, és/-sénse. n. s. [essentia, Lat.) The 
escutchcon or ensign. Young. : || nature of any being, whether it be actually exist- 
To ESLOIN®, és-ldin’. v. a, [esloigner, old Fr.) ing or not. Watts. Formal existence ; that which 
To remove ; to banish; to withdraw. Donne. | makes any thing to be what itis. Hooker. Exist- 
ESO’PIAN*, é-sd/-pé-an. a, [fiom Zsop.] Applied’) ence ; the quality of being. Sidney. re ex- 
generally to fables and compilations like those |) — jstent person. on, Species of existent being. 
which are attributed to Asop. Warton. || Bacon. Constituent sabstance. Milton. The 
ESOTE’RICK §*, és-b-tér'-ik. a. [esvtericus, Let.) || cause of existence. Shak. [In medicine.] The 
Secret ; mysterious. A term applied to the double || chief properties or virtues of any simple, or com- 
doctrine of the ancient philosophers : the publick,|) position, collected in a narrow compass. Perfume ; 
or erolerick ; the secret, or esoterick. Chambers, odour ; scent. Pope. 
E/SOTERY®, és-d-tér-6. . 5, Mystery ; secrecy. || 7% E/SSENCE, és’-sénse. v.a. To perfume ; to scent. 


Searclt. Addison. 
ESPA'LIER, és-pal'-yér. 113. x. [espaillier, Fr.) || ESSE/NES®, és-sténz’. n. s. [Esseni, Lat.] Certain 
A tree planted and cut so as to join ochers, Evelyn.|| religious men, among the Jews, who lived a very 
To ESPA’'LIER®, @s-pal-yér. v.a. To plant and!)  gir'ct life, abstaining trom wine, flesh, and women. 
cut trees so as to form espaliers. noe Bp. Percy. 
ESPA‘RCET, és-pir’-s@t. n.s. A kind of caint-feiv.| ESSENTIALS, as-sén/-shil. a. Necessary to the 
Mortimer. ede -_ constitution or existence of any thing. Bacon. Im- 
ESPE’CIAL §, é-spésh’-al. a. [specialis, Lat.) Prinei- rtant in the highest degree; principal. Denham. 
1; chief. Damel. ee Ss re; highly rectified; subtilely elaborated. Ar- 
efre a ad. Principally; chief || jathnot.  ~ 
ly 5 icularly. of What has been observed of the word eface is appli- 
ESP E'CIALNESS®, é-spésh’-dl-nés. ns. State of a Sd to this word: the same reasons fick induced co 
being especial. Loe. to differ from Mr. Sheridan in the division of especial 
E/SPERANCE, as-pé-rinse’. n. s. [Fr.] Hope. 1, establish, &c.,as I have no doubt, in words of 
Shakspeare. Ob. J. this —_ — — two oe a Krag ee 
-Al. n.s. [espier, Fr.] A spy. ir 7’. | ble, that they both go to the second sy}a ve 
ESPPAL bei ». 4 eco Be vhs Lg Sir || the vowel in the first long and open. W. ; 
7'. Elyot. Ob. J. ESSENTIAL, és-sén/-shil. 7. s. Existence ; being. 
ESPVER®, é-spl’-dir. 1. s. Ove who watches like a || Milton. Nature; first or constituent principles. 


. Harmar. . The chief point. Mount 
ERPINEL*, as/-pd-nél. n.s. [espinelle, Fr.] A kind || ESSENTIA’ LITY*, ée-sdn-she-Al-8-18.n-, Nature ; 
of ruby. Cotgrave. first or constituent principles. Sri/t. 
ESPIONA'GE®, ¢s-pd-0-nidje’. n.s. [Fr.] The || ESSENTIALLY, és-stn/-shal-lé. ad. By the con- 
act of procuring and giving intelligence. stitution of nature ; poally- Shakspeare. 
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[oP 559.—Fhte, far, fAll, fat;—mé, mét;—pine, plaj— 
To ESSE'NTIATE®*, és-sén’-shé-Ate. v.n. To be-}| Jo E’STIVATE §*, és’-té-vate. v. n. To pass the 


come of the same essence. B. Jonson. summer in a place. Cockeram. 
ESSO'IN §, és-sdin’. n. s. [essoni#, Fr.) He that has|| ESTIVA/TION, és-té-va/-shan. mn. s, A place in 
his presence forborn or excused upon any just|| — which to pass the time of summer. : 
cause ; as sickness. Allegement of an excuse for'!| ESTO/PEL, és-tdp’-él. n.s. Such an act as bars 
him that is summoned, or sought for, to appear.|} any legal yFOCESS. 
Cowel, Excuse ; exemptjon. Spenser. ESTO’! PED*, és-tdp’. a. Under an estopel. 
To ESSO'IN®, és-séin’. v. a. To excuse 5 to release. Fale. 
Quarles. ESTOVERS, és-td/-virz. n. s. Necessaries allowed 
ESSO'INER®, és-sdin‘-dr, n.s. An attorney who suf-'| by law. Blackstone, 
ficiently excuses the absence of another. Cotgrare. | ES TRA‘DE, és-trade’. n.s. [Fr.] An even or level 
To ESTA’BLISH 6, é-stéb’-lish. v. a. [etablir, Fr.] | space. Dict. 
To settle firmly; to fix unalterably. Deut. XXIX. | To ESTRA'NGES, é-stranje’. v. a. [estranger, Fr] 
To settle in any privilege or possession. Siwift.| ‘To keep at a distance ; 10 withdraw. Hooker, To 
To make firm; to ratify, Numbers, xxx. ‘To fix or | alienate ; to divert from its original use or posses- 
settle in an opinion, Acts, xvi, To form or imnodel. sor. Jer. xix. To alienate from affection. Ezek. 
Clarendon. 'To found; to build firmly ; to fix im-|| xiv. ‘lo withdraw or withhold, Psalm Ixxviii. 
movably. Ps. xxiv. To make a settlement of || ESTRA/NGEMENT, é-stranje’-mént, 2. s. Aliena- 
any inheritance. Shak: . tion ; distance ; removal. South. 
SST'A/BLISHER, é-stab/-lish-dr. n.s. He who es | EST'RAPA'DE, és-tri-pide’, n. s. [Fr.] The de- 
tablishes. Hooker. ‘| fence of a horse that will not obey, who rises 
ESTA‘BLISHMENT, é-stib/-lish-mént. .s. Set-;; mightily before, and verks furiously with his hind 
tlement; fixed state. Spenser. Confirmation of || legs. Farrier’s Dict. 
something already doue; ratification. Bacon. | To ESTRA'Y §*, és-trh’. ven. [estraier, Fr.) To 
Settled regulation ; form ; model of a government | ag ; to wander. Daniel. 
or family. Spenser. oundation ; fundamental |) EST Arye, és-tra!. ns. A creature wandered be- 
principle. Atterbury. Allowance ; income ; sala-|| _ yond its limits ; astray, Corel. 
fs Stoi Settled or final rest. VWiske, || ESTRE/AT §, és-tréev, n, 8. [extractum, Lat.] The 
ESTAFE'T®, és-ta-fet'. n. s. {estafetd,Span.] Aj| true copv of an original writing. Couel. 
pallitery courier, Boothby. Jo ESTRE‘AT®*, és-trédt’. r.a. To extract; to 
ESTA’TE §, é-sthte’. n. s. [estat, Fr.] The general | take from, by way of fine. Boyle. [In law.) To 
interest ; the publick. Bacon. Condition of life.|| extract a copy of a writing. 
Dryden. Circumstances in general. Locke. For- || ESTRE'PED ENT, é-stréey'-mént. nm. s. [estrepier, 
tune ; possession, in land. Sidney. Rank ; quality.||  F'r.] Spoil made by the tenant for term of life upon 
Sidnev. A Sa of high rank. St. Mark, vi. ~ | — any Jands or woods. Corel. 
To ESTA’TE, é@-state’. vr. a. To settle as a fortune. | E'STRICH, és’'-tritsh. ». s. [commonly written os- 
Shakspeare. ‘Yo establish ; to fix. Pearson. oo The largest of birds. Shakspeare. 
To ESTE'EM 4, é-stéém’. v. a. [erstimo, Lat.]} To|| E‘STRIDGE*. See Estricn. 
set a value, whether high or low, upon any thing.|| ESTUANCH, és’-tsht-inse. n.s. Heat; warmth. 
F; sen To compare ; to estimate by proportion. || Brown. . 
vies. To prize; to rate high; to regard with'| ESTUARY, és’-tshi-d-ré. 461. n. s. [orstuarinm, 
reverence. Dryden. To hod in opinion; to think.;|  Lat.] An arm of the sea ; the mouth of a lake or 
Rom. xiv river in Which the tide reciprocates ; a frith. Gi- 


To ESTEEM, dstéem’. v.n. To consider as to r 
|| 7. FSTUATES, és-tshi-ite. 91. v. n, [eestuo, Lat] 





value. ri 
ESTEEM, é-stéém’. 2. s. High value ; reverential | ‘To swe!) and fall reciprocally ; to boil. Cockeram. 
regard. den. Reckoning ; estimate ; account.') ESTUA’TION, és-ishti-A/-shin, n.s. The state of 
'| boiling ; reciprocation of rise and fall; agitation; 
commotion. Brown, 
E/STURE, és’-tshire, n. s. Violence ; commotion. 
Chapman, 
ESU'RIENT, ¢é-2d/-ré¢nt. 479. a. [esuriens, Lat} 
dison. Hungry ; voracious. Dict, 
E/STIMABLE 4, és/-t0-mé-bl. 405. @. [Fr.] Valua-; E/SURINE, ézh/-d-rine. 479. a. [esurio, Lat} Cor- 
ble; worth a or price. Shak. Worthy of es-|| _ roding; eating. Wiseman. 
teem ; worthy of honour and respect. J'enple. i eT CLETERA*, ét-sév-b-rd. [Lat.] A common 
E/STIMABLE®*, @s/-té-ma-bl. ». s. That which is|! expression denoting others of the like kind, or Ue 
worthy of particular notice and regard. Sir 7'.|| _ rest, or soon. Cowley. 
Brown. ETC. A contraction of the above. 
E/STIMABLENESS, @s/-t-mi-bl-nés. x. s. The!) To ETCH 6, ¢tsh. r. a. [etzen, Germ] A way used 
quality of deserving regard. | in the making of prints, by drawing with a proper 
i 


i , 

ESTE/EMABLE-*, é-stéém’-a-bl. a. That may be 
esteemed. Pope. 

ESTE/EMER, ¢-stéém’-dr. n.s. One that highly 
ager ; one that sets a high rate upon any thing. 











To E/STIMATES, és/-té-mite. v.u. [aestimo, Lat.]|| needle upon a copper-plate, covered over with a 
deen ts eereaten te anabideg ia ta | tages glk alates wubb oF Ge Ogun 
1 1 0 os 1 se. 4 smoke OF a link, im orae ‘ e hgure 6 
uxt. ‘0 calculate ; to compute. 7 |) the drawing ; which, having its back-side tinctured 
E/STIMATE, és’-té-mate. 91. 2. s. Computation; | with white lead, will, by running over the strucken 
calculation. Woodward. Value. Shak. Valua-' outlines with a stift, impress the exact figure on the 
tion ; assignment of proportional value; compara-|; black or red ground; which figure is afierwards 
tive udgement. Addison. with needles drawn deeper quite through the 
ESTIMA’TION, és-ié-mi/-shan. n.s. The act of ad- || ground ; and then there is pated on well-tempered 
justing proportional value, Levit. Caleulation;|; aqua fortis, which eats into the figure or drawing 
computation. Opinion; judgement. Bacon. Es-!|| on the copper-plate, Harris To sketch ; to draw ; 
teem; regard ; honour. H cer. | to delineate. ke. To meve forwards towor!s 
P/STIMATIVE, nen oo 512. - pine a the Be var Rey. . ; 
wer of comparing and adjusting the preference. || 7’> ETCH, étsh. ron. To practise etching. 
TH le. Ima centive, Nir C Warclesforde. | ETCH, éish. n, Grau from 6 hich acecy 
E/STIMATOR, és/-t¢-md-tar. 521. x. s. A valuer;)| EDDISH, éd’-dish. § has been taken, Mortimer. 
an esteemer of things. Cotzgrave. A settler of || E*TCHING®, étsh/-Ing. 2.s. An impression cf 8 
rates ; a compulist. || copper-plate, taken afier the manner described ia 
E/STIVAL, és/-td-val. 88. a. [ostirvs, Lat.] Per-|| the verb to ech. 
taining to the summer. Gayton, Continuing for) ETEO'STICK®, ét-¢-ds'-tik. nes. [2reog and eri ysis 
t 


summer, Sir 7'. Brown. | A chrouogramunatical composition. 13. Jorsen. 
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—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tib, ball ;—dil ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 


ETE/RNAL, é-tér’-nal. a. [ceternus, Lat.] Without 
beginning or end. Deut, xxxiii. Without begin- 
ning. Locke, Without end; endless, Shak. Per- 
petual ; constant; unintermitting. Dryden. Un- 

coors area Dryden. 

ETE/RNAL §, 6-tér-nal. n. s. [eternel, Fr.] One of 
the appellations of the Godhead. Hooker, That 
which 1s endless and immortal Young. 

ETE/RNALIST, é-tér’-nal-list. n. s. One that holds 
the past existence of the world infinite. Burnet. 

To ETE’/RNALIZE, é-tér’-ndl-lize. v. a. To make 
eternal. Dict. 

ETE/RNALLY, é-tér’-nAl-lé. ad. Without beginning 
orend, Unchangeably ; invariably. South. Per- 

etually ; without intermission. Addison. 

CTE/RNE, é-térn’. a. Eternal; perpetual; endless. 
Gower. 

To ETE/RNIFY®, ¢-1ér’-né-fl. va. To make fa- 
mous ; to immortalize. Mirror for Magistrates. 

ETERNITY, é-tér’-né-té. nm. s. [aternitas, Lat.] 
Duration without beginning or end, Crashaw., Du- 
ration without end. Milton, 

To ETE’'RNIZE, é-tér-nize. v. a. To make end- 
less; to perpetuate. Milton, To make for ever fa- 
mous; to immortalize. Sidney. 

E'TE/SIAN*, 6-t€/-zhé-an. a. [erforos.] Applied to 
such winds as blow at stated times of the year, from 
what part soever of the compass they come, such 
as our seamen call monsoons and trade-winds. 

E-THE®. a. [ead, Sax.] Easy. Chaucer. See Eatu. 

E’/THEL+*. a. [edel, Sax.] Noble. 

EY THER S$, &-thér, n. s. [ather, Lat.] An element 
more fine and subtile than air; air refined or sub- 
limed. Newton. The matter of the highest regions 
above. Dryden. 

ETHEREAL, é-thé’-ré-4l. 88. a. Formed of ether. 
Druden. Celestial ; heavenly. Milton. 

ETHE’/REOUS, 6¢-thé/-ré-ds. a. Formed of ether ; 
heavenly. Ailton. 

E/THICAL$, é@th’-€-kil. 88. a. [f@«eos.] Moral ; 
treating ov morality. Dr, Warton. 


EUR 








ETYMO/LOGIST, é1-é-mél/-d-jist. x. s. One who 
searches out the original of words, Fudler. 

To ETYMO’LOGIZE®*, é1-4-mdl'-d-jlze. v. a. To 

| give the etymology of a word. Chaucer. 

ETYMOLOGY §, ét-é-mdl’-6-j6, 2. s. [Erupos and 

Aéyos.] ‘The descent or derivation of a word from 

; its original; the deduction of formations from the 

| radical word. Harvey. The part of grammar 

| which delivers the inflections of nouns and verbs. 

E/TYMON, ét’-¢-mén. x. 8. [érvpov.] Origin ; primi- 
tive word, Peacham, 

EUCHARIST 4, yd’-ka-rist. 353. 2. #. [fuyapreria.] 
The act of giving thanks; the sacramental act in 
which the death of our Redeemer is commemorat- 
ed with a thankful remembrance ; the sacrament 

| of the Lord’s supper. Hooker. 

EUCHARYSTICAL, yii-ké-ris’-té-kal. a. Contain- 
ing acts of thanksgiving. Brown. Relating to the 
sacrament of the supper of the Lord. Bp. Hail. 

EUCHARIVSTICK®*, yi-ka-ris’-tik. «. Relating to 
the sacrament of the supper of the Lord, More. 

EUCHO’LOGY, yi-kél’-d-j¢. n.s. [dvyodtyeov.] A 

we of prayers. Bp. Buil. 

EU’'CHYMY*, yu’ 

temper of the blood, and other juices in 
EU'CRASY, yiy-kra-sé. n.s. [expecta] An agreea- 

ble, well-proportioned mixture of qualities, where- 

b “oe is said to be in a good state of health. Bp. 


EUDIOMETER*, yt-dé-m/-é-tir. n. s. [cvdvos and 
pérpov.] An instrument to determine the salubrity 
of the air. 

EU'GE*, yi-jé. n.s. [Lat.] Commendation ; ap- 

lause. Hominend. 

EUGH, ydd. n.s. A tree; a yew. Dryden. 

EULOGICALS*, yd-lédje’-€-kal. a. Commendatory ; 
containing praise. 

| EULO/GICALLY*®*, yd-lédje’-2-kal-lé. ad. In a man- 
ner which conveys encomium or praise. Sir 7’. 


Herbert. 
To EU'LOGIZE*, yt’-lé-jize. v. a. To commend ; 








E/THICALLY, é¢h’-é-kal-lé. ad. According to the || to praise. Hud 


doctrines of morality, Government of the Tongue. 
E/THICK, —— a. Moral ; delivering precepts of 


des ford. 
| EULOGY §, pie oy tb s. [tv and Adyos.] 
EULO/GIUM}, yi-ld’jé-dm. § Praise ; encomium ; 


morality. Pope. aoe, Mara §s ; : 
E/THICKS, éth’-iks. n. s. [without the singular.] || EU/NUCH §, yl’-nak. n. s. [ebvovyos.] One that is 
The doctrine of morality; a system of morality. castrated. : 


Bacon. 
E’ THIOP*, &-tié-Sp, n.s. A native of Ethiopia; a 


blackamoor. S/iakspeare. 

ETHIOPS-MINERAL*. See AETHIOPS-MINERAL. 

ETHMO’'IDAL*, éth-mdi’-dal. a. [from — 
The denomination given to one of the sutures o' 
the human cranium. Chambers. 

ETHMO IDES*, éth-mb&-déz. ns. [iOuds and 
eidos.) Tho name of a bone situate in the middle of 
the basis of the forehead or os frontis, filling almost 
the whole cavity of the nostrils, Chambers. 

E/THNICAL §*, éth’-né-kal. a. (vcxos.] Heathen ; 


Mm. Mede. 

eePHn ICISM®, é@th’-né-sizm. n. s. Heathenism ; 
paganism, B. Jonson. 

E/THNICK, ét’-nik. a. Heathen; pagan. Govern- 
ment of the Tonene. 

E’THNICKS, @¢’-niks. n.s. Heathens. Raleigh. 

ETHOLOGICAL, éth-d-lddje’-¢-kal. 530. a. [60s 
and déyos. Treating of morality. 

ETIOLOGY, ¢@-16-61'-6-jé. n.s, [deridoyia.] An ac- 
count of the causes of any thing. Arbudhnot, 

ETIQUETTE*, h--kév. 415. n.s. [Fr.] Cere- 
mony. Stiwinburne, 

ET U1I*, &-wét’. ns. [Fr] A case for tweezers 
and such instruments. Shenstone, 

To E’TTLE®, év-tl. v. nu. [edlean, Sax.] To earn 
hy working. Boucher. 

E/T TIN®, &’-tlo. 2. s. A giant. Beaem, and Fi. 

ET Y MO'LOGER*, ét-4-ind)’-6-jdr. m.s. An etymol- 
ourist. Dr. vi re, 

ETY MOLO'GICAL, 8-d-md-lbdje’-¢-kal. a. Relat- 

“ine to etymology. Locke, : 

UT Y MOLO'GICALLY? é-2-md-Wdje’-2-kil-ié. ad. 


According to etymology. 


To EU'NUCH*, yW’-nik. v. a. To make a eunuch. 


Creech. 

To EUNUCHATE, yw-ni-kate. r.a. To make a 
eunuch. Brown. 

EU/NUCHISM* T easkanae n. s. The state of a 
eunuch. Bp. a 

EUO N¥MUS*, yh-bn’-¢-mis. n. s. [Lat.] A shrub 
called spindle-tree. Monck Mason. : 

EU‘PAT yi yiv-pa-the. n.s. [cdza0cua.] A right 
feeling. : 

EU'PATORY, yi’-pi-tir-é. n. s. [expatorium, Lat.] 


A plant. ; 
EUPEPSY t, yl’-pép-sé. n.s. A good concoction, 
an eas digestion. C= 9,5 
EUPE’PTICK ¢, yi-pép/-thk. a. Easy of digestion. 
EU/PHEMISM®, yw’ -f-mizm. n. $. shtenceper-] [In 
| rhetorick.] A way of describing an offensive thing 
| by an in ensive expression. ; 
| BURSON IAL, yu-fén’-¢-kal. a. Sounding agree- 
"s acl. 
| EUPHONY §, yil/-f0-né. n.s: [Zeguvia.] An agreea- 
| ble sound; the contrary to harshness. . , 
| EUPHO'RBIUM, yi-for'-bé-dm. n.'s. [Lat] A 
plant. A gum resin, used medicinally in sinapisms, 
Hill. 
EU/PHRASY, yir-fri-s¢. 92. n.s. [euphrasia, Lat.] 
The herb eye-bright. Milton. ; 
EU RIP Us*, yh-rl-pas. n.s, [Lat.] Any strait, 
where the water is in much agitation ; from the an- 
cient frith between Boeotia and Euboea, called Bu- 
rips. Burke. 

EURO'CLYDON, yd-rdk/-lé-ddn. n. s. [dvpoxdvduy. : 
A wind which blows between the east and north, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterranean. Acts, 
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CE 880 -—Fte, fs, FA, Fa pant, abt pine, Way ______ 

EUROPE’AN, ylerd-pii-fa.<. [ Europeus, Lat.] Be- | E/VAL*, &-val. a. fren, Lt) aon du- 
0 


— 





longing to Europe. Waller. ration of time. Letter to Canterbury. 
XP This word, according to the analogy of our own lan- EVANE’SCENCE §*, év-d-nés‘-sénse. n.s. [evanes 

guage, ought certainly to have the accent on the cens, Lat.] Disappearance; end of appearance. 

syllable; and thia is the pronunciation which unletter- 

ed pape constant] t; but the learned, ashamed 

of the analogies of their own tongue, always place the 

accent on the third syllable, because Europeus has the 

penultimate long, and is therefore accented in Latin. 

Epicurean has the accent on the same syllable by the = i : 

same rule; while Herculean and cerulean submit to Gospel; good tidings. C : 

English analogy, and have the accent on the second syl- || EV ANGE/LICAL, év-An-jél’-¢-kal. a. Agreeable to 

lable, because their penultimate in Latin is short. Gospel ; consonaut to the Christian law revealed in 


EU'RUS, ywW-rds. n. s. [Lat.] The east wind.| the holy Gospel. Aderbury, Contained in the Gos- 


Peacham. oe looker. 
EU/RYTHMY, yi’-rith-mé. n. s. [évpv8po5.] Har- EVANGE'LICALLY®, év-din-jal’-¢-kil-lé. ad. Ac- 
sony 3 re lar and s peenical measure. Evelyn. = to the revelation of the Gospel. Bp. Ber- 
EUSE’BIAN®*, ya-se’- .n.s. An Arian; so cal- ow. 
led, from oh are bishop of Cesarea, who fa-|, EVANGE’LICK®, év-An-jél’-ik. a. Consonant to the 
voured the Arians. Whiston. doctrine of the Gospel. Mi/ton. 
EU’/STYLE*, yW'-stlle. n.s. [2 and oréos.] [In ar- EVA/NGELISM, é-viin’jé-lizm. n. s. The promul- 
chitecture.] The position of columns in an edifice tion of the blessed Gospel. Bacon. 
at a most convenient and graceful distance onc EVANGELIST, é-vin’jé-list. 2. s. [fonyyes , A 


from another. writer of the history of our Lord Jesus. 
BUTHANATRIA, yictibnh ahi. } 459. | 


EVANE'SCENT, év-d-nés’-sént. a. Vaufishing ; 1m- 
perceptible ; lessening beyond the perception of the 
senses. Arbuthnot. 

EVA‘NGEL §*, é-van’-jél,_n. s. [évayy&vov.] The 






A promulgator of the Christian laws. Decoy of 


EUTHA‘NASY, yh-than’-A-sé¢ : Piety. 
An easy death. on Hail. Lanes EVA'NGELISTARY®, é-véin/-je-lis-ta-ré. ns. A 
Of the accent of the first of these there can be selection from the Gospels, to be read, as 4 lesson, 


in divine service. Grego 


dispute; b 1 licised, : ‘ : ; 
no dispute; but as the last is anglicined, its accent ad-)| on US IN CEE TZ E, b-van jee. x. 0, To isi 


mits of some diversity of opinion. Mr. Sheridan, Dr. 
Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Entick, Warolay, Bailey and the first | in the Gospel, or law of Jesus. Milton. 
editions of Dr. Johnson, accent the last of these words || EVA/NGELY, é-viln’ jé-le. n. s. Good tidings; the 
on the antepenultimate; but the quarto edition of Jobo- | message of pardon and salvation ; the holy ; 
son on the penultimate: I suspect, however, if we were || the Gospel of Jesus, Spenser 3 

§, 


strictly to follow our own analogy, that we ought to ' aT . 
place the accent on the first syllable ' for, as his terml-| de tL Bet vetige Sell aaaaaaatt Lat} Faint, 
’ escent. - 


nation is not enclitical, 513, it seems to be under the, 
same predicament as academy, irreparable, &c. which 


soe. ° 
EUTY'CHLAN®, ya-tik/-é-An, n.s. One of those an- | mond. te 
cient hereticks, Lh denied the two natures of oar EVA/PORABLE, é-vap'-0-ri-bl. 405. a. Easily dis 
| 





To EVA/NISH, é-van’-ish. v. n. [eranesco, Lat.] To. 
vanish ; to escape from notice or perception. Dra 


Lord Christ ; so called from their founder Eutyches.|| _ sipated in fumes or vapours. Grew. 
Burnet. To EVAPORATE §,é-vap’--rate, 91. vn. [evapore, 
EUTY'CHIAN*, ya-tik’-é-fn. a. Denoting the here-» Lat.} To fly away in vapours or fumes; to wast 


ticks called Eutychians. T'illotson. | _insensibly as a volatile spirit. Boye. 
To EVA'CATE, é-vil-kite. rv. a. [roco, Lat.] To To EVA‘PORATE, ¢- ip’-d-rate. v. a. To drive 
empty out; to throw out. Harvey. away in fumes; to disperse in vapours. Bastiey. 
To EVA'‘CUATES, é-vak/-t-Ate. v.a. free, Lat. | To give vent to; to let out in ebuilition or sallies. 
To make empty ; to clear. Hooker, ‘To throw out| Wotton. 


= noxious, or offensive. South. To wold by any ee ee é-vap’-d-rate. a. Dispersed in 
of the excretory passages. Arindhnol. ‘o make || _ pour. omson. 
void ; to nullify. Bao. To quit; to withdraw EVAPORA’TION, é-vip-d-ri/-shin. 7. s. The ct 
from out of a place. Swift. | of flying away in fumes or vapours ; vent ; discharg- 
To EVA’CUATES®, é-vak'-d-Ate. v.n. To let blood. || force! ~The act of attenuating mater, s0 3" 
Burton. | make it fame away. Raleigh. [In pharmacy: An 
EV A/CUANT, é-vik’-d-fint. 1. s. Medicine that pro- | operation by which liquids are spent or dnve? 
cures evacuation by any passage. away in streams, so as to leave some part strongt'- 
EVACUA’TION, é-vak-t-d’-shdn, n. s. Such emis- || | or of a higher consistence than before. Quit 
sions as leave a vacancy; discharge. Hale. Abo-' EVA‘SION $4, é-va’-zhfin, 49, n. s, [evasim, Lat.] Bx 
lition ; nullification. Hooker. ‘Phe practice of || _, cust j subterfuge ; sophistry 5 artifice. Mites. 
emptying the body by physick. Temple. Dis-; EVASIVE, é-vi'-siv. 158, 428. a. Practising ph 
charges of the body by any vent, natural or arti-') S10}, elusive. Pope. Containing an evasion; © 
ficial. A withdrawing from out of a place, some- i phistical Bp. Berkeley. ; 
times by treaty, sometimes by necessity. A milita- | EVA‘SIVELY, é-va'-siv-lé. a, By evasion ; elus' 
ry expression. : || ly3 sophistically. Bryant. 

EVA‘CUATIVE®, é-vak’-t-4-tlv. a, Purgative. C _  EVEICTION®, é-vék/-shin. n.s. [eveho, Lat] al 
rare. ‘| altation, Pearson, ce 
EVACUATOR®, d-vik/-i-A-tir. ns. One who | EVE, tve. in s. [epen, Sax.] The close of i 
makes void, or annuls. Hammond. || E’VEN, é'-vn. § day. Exrodus, xvi. ‘The vigil or fe 
To EVA'DE 6, é-vade’. v. a. [evado, Lat.] To elude ;'| _, tv be observed betore a holiday. Duppa. 
to eseape by artifice or stratagem. Shukspeare. T', | E'VEN §, &-vn. 103.0. [e yen, even, Sax.] Level; 
avoid ; to decline by subterfuge. Dryden. 'Toes-|| Tugged; not unequal. Dryden. Uniforin; equa. 
cape or elude by sophistry. Stillingfleet. To es- sell. Prior. Level with; parallel to, Exodus. 
cape as imperceptible or unconquerable. South. | having inclination any way. Shak. Not have 
To EVA'DE, é-vade’, v.n. To escape; to slip away.|| any part higher or lower. than. the other. Dorr 
Bacon. To practise sophistry or evasions. South. || Equal on both sides 5 fair. Miiten. Withoo! 
EVAGATION, év-i-gi-sbin, n.s. [evagor, Lat.]'| thing owed, either good or ill; out of debt. > 

The act of wandering 3 excursion ; ramble; devia- | 
tion. Sir H. Wotton, | 


| Calm; not subject to elevation or de ression : 
i uncertain. goa able to be divided into 69" 
Tam well aware, that this and the two following EP nb not COG. 177s ‘aylor, Suse iKtt 
aa et [evanescent and evangelical] are often, by ea i TeEN LN, vn, -iphipg To make even. ST be 
speakera, pronounced with the € in the first syllable long | To make out of cebt. Shak. To level; © ™" 
and open; but I think contrary to that correctness || level. Raleizi. 
which arises from genera! tnslogy., 9. IF. \ TOE VEN. va. en. To be equal to. Carew. as J 
¥ ‘ 


“tr 
‘ 


EVE EVI 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt s—tiibe, tab, ball ;—éil ;—pddnd s—thin, THis. 


EVEN, ¢’-vn. ad. A word of strong assertion ; verily. || EVERLASTING-PEA®*, év-dr-lds’-ting-pe. m.s. A 

Spenser. Notwithstanding. Dryden. Likewise :|) flower. Tote. 

not only so, but also. Holder. Jo much as. Swift. /EVERLA‘STINGLY, av-dr-las’-ting-lé, ad. Eter- 

A word of exaggeration in which a secret compari- || resi without end. Shakspeure. 

son is implied : as, even the great, that is, tie great | EVE! L.A‘S'TINGNESS, év-dr-lis’-ting-nés. n. s, 

like the mear. Dryden. A term of concession. Col-| Eternity; perpetuity ; an indefinite duration. Stu- 
] et 


lier. on. 
To EVE'NE*, é-véen’. Pow [evenio, Lat.] To hap- |! E’ lavage ev Seeie ig. a. Living without 
en; (0 Come to pass. yt. | end; immortal ; eternal ; incessant. Spenser. 
E ENER®, b vavtr, #.2. Une that reconciles or EVERMO'RE, év-tir-mére’. ad. Always; eternally. 
makes even. Warton. i/lotson. 
gt Cooley de @-vn-ldnd. n. s. Parity of rank or |EVEROPEN, év-ir4)-pn. a. Never closed; not at 
ee. on, any time shut. . or. 
E/VENHANDED, @/-vn-han’-déd. «. Tnpartial ; [EVERPLE/ASING, dv ingid!-sing. a. Delighting 
at Shakspeare. , «tall umes; never ceasing to give pleasure. Sid- 
gi nap Pibaios ! n.s. [@ een ag The — es RSE}, bed ; ; ; 
oO ay; the beginning of night. Watts. e|| Jo EVE’/RSES$, é-vérse’. v. a. [eversus, Lat.) 'I'o 
latter ends of life. ion Cc pala overthrow ; to subvert; to destroy, Glanrille. by. J. 
KM’ SINGS SEES a. Being toward the close of ee n. 8. [eversio, Lat.] Over- 
the day. im exli. throw. Bp. Taylor. 
EVEN gl, - She Jtseed ‘ - The Ves- | To mee ; TO . a, [everto, Let.] To destroy ; 
ver, or Hesperus, of the ancients. te to overthrow. Y. 
EVENLY, é’-vn-lé. ad. Equally ; rengign' Bentley. || EVERWA’TCHFUL, év-dr-wétsh’-fal. a. Always 
Levelly ; without asperities. Wotton. Without in- vee; Pope. A 
clivation to either side; horizontally. Brerewood. || E'VERY$, év/-dr-é. a. [epep eale, Sax.) Each 
Specht without favour or enmity. _ | one ofall. Hooker —Every where. 1n all places; in 
‘VENNESS, ¢'-vn-nés. n. s. State of being even. || each place. Hooker. . 
B. Jonson. Uniformity ; regularity. Grew. ‘Lou E/VERYDAY®, év/-iir-¢-da. a, Common ; occurring 
ty of surface ; levelness, Freedom from inclination || _ on any day. Pore. : 
to as) _ vy aver Jaspactisny equal re- || EVER ee | st ah a. Not subject to old 
spect. Calmness; fi m from perturbation; equa- |} age, or decay. Pope. 
<a *. Sprat. Atterbury. ae un ; To E:VESDROP §% év2’-drép. v. n. To listen. See 
EV BONG, aii, a. &. or of — = is iter Lago rue Pa 
sed in the evening. Milton. ‘The evening; the |) E’VE LB, évz -par. n. s. Some mean 
che of the day. Deedes. = | sede tow Ponty ‘s ubout o hess in the night, to 
‘VE vey . mS i f evening. isten. : 
é Craaots, axfe ata hi ecient To EVEISTIGATE, é-vas/-td-gite. v.a. [evestige, 
EVE’ pit $, blog en 8. algae eon ery om ; wee To — out. Dict. - 
any thing that happens, or . Ecel. ix. oT *, -e Ee. : 
The comeducnce Sag cotta the conclusion ; the 4 whch sap itd i br v. a. [evibro, Lat.] 
upshot. Dryden, © shake ; to brandish. Cockeram, . 
To EVENTS, é-vént’. v. n. To break forth. B. Jon- To EVVCT', yin * edergge Bre es ge 
son. Ob. T’. : y a judicial course, - To take 
7; EV yp ill pach dvis'ab-rhie. a a. [eventero,|| away bya nage sie of law. K. James. To prove ; 
zat.] To rip up; to open the belly. Brown. to evince. 23. Jonson. ; ; 
EVEN TEU, ti Fula eins; fal | EVICTION, isin.» s, Dipaweiono de 
of changes of fortune. Sha re. jatio re senten _ 
" EVEN inant eat ie, Faas tte as! || EVIDENCES. @v'-dedanse. ns; [Fr} Tie sate of 
,at. winnow 3 to sift out. Cockerum, To ex- || E INCE §, év'-@ . ns. (Fr. 
are to dora: Dict. being evident; clearness; indubitable certainty ; 
EVENTILA" TIGR, ¢ yeaa stain. n.s. The act | notoriety. . Testimony ; proof. rior xxxii. Wit- 
f ventilating. Howell. ness; one that gives evidence. en. 
EVENTUAL, é-vén/-tshi-al. a. Happening in con- |! J’ FE VIDENC 1, év/-é-dénse. v.a. To prove ; to 
sequence of any thing; consequential, Burke. | evince. Temple. To show; to make discovery of. 
EVENTUALLY, é-vén'-tsht-al-lé, ad. In the event; Milton, 
in the Jast result; in the consequence. Boyle. | EVIDENT, éy --dént. a. Plain; apparent; noto- 
EVER S$, év’-Ar. 98. ud. [iepep, Sax.] At any tine. || rious. Brown, : ; ; 
Hooker. Atailtimes, always, without end. Hooker. || EVIDE/NTIALA, éy-¢-dén/-shal. a, Affording evi- 
—Fur ever. Eternally 5 to perpetuity, Locke. At dence or proof. Bp. oo es 
one time 5 as, erer and unon. Spenser. Tn any de-|| E’V oe Sh gt nit-k . ad, Apparently; cer- 
gree, Hull. A word of enforcement, or aggrava- }| at , hj "k "ON he "id aed! I-shatn, n. 8. [evigilatio 
uon: As soon as ever he had done it. Shak.— Ever IE IGILA*TION®, é-vid’-jé-la’-shan. n. s. [evigilatio, 
a. Any. Shak, Wis ofien contracted into e’er, It || Lat) A wakin - Biblioth. Enbiice. 
is much used in composition in the sense of a/iways : E fo Pglinlapeiee =e fy rel, ere ing clk ap 
ities of any kind; , « Xxit. : 














as, evergreen, ererduring, t ; : 
L/ VERBUBBLING, éy-tr-bab’-bling. a. Boiling up|) bad; corrupt. St, Matthew, xx. Unhappy 5 miser- 

with perpetual murnurs. Crash, || able; calamitous, Lxedus, Mischievous ; destruc- 
E/VERBURNING, év-tr-bév’-ning.a. Unextinguish- | tive; ravenous. Genesis, xxxvii. 


ed. Milton. 'E‘VIL, é/-vl. ns. [generally contracted to il. 
E VERDURING, év-tr-dd’-ring. a. Eternal; endur- |} ~Wickedness; a crime, Shak, 4 mischief. 
ing without end. Raleigh. f | Proverbs, Malignity ; corruption. Eccles, ix. Mis- 
E’- VERGREEN, év-dr-gréén. a. Verdant through-|) fortune ; calamity. Job, ii. Malady ; disease, Shak- 


the year. Milton, speare. 
EVERGREEN, év’-dir-gréén. u.s. A plant that re-|) E/VIL, &-vl. ad. Not well, in whatever respect. Shak. 
“tains its verdure through all the seasons. Eve/yn, Not well; not virtuously, John, xviii. Not well ; 


~VERHONOURED, = év-dr-dn/-ndird. a. Always!) not happily. Deut, vii. Injuriously ; not kindly. 
= ge es nonour or ar tam for. me : | er xxvi. It is ofien te in composition, to give 
"ESRLA/STING, év-fr-lis’-ting. @. Enduring || a bad meaning to a word, : 
ged sone end ; perpetual ; ieaneirtad sloctial Hoam- \EVILAFFECTED, é-v1-4if-ftk’téd. a. Not kind ; 
meord. not on to kindness. Acts, xiv. 
EVERLASTING, év-fir-las'-tIng. 1. s. Eternity. 'EVILDO'ER, ¢-vl-dé’-tr. n. s. Malefactor ; one that 
Looker. The Eternal Being. Nhaks peure, |, commits cries. 1 ee 
45 oe 
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EWE EXA 


IF 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin — 
E/VILEYED*, &-vl-lde. a. Having a molignant | EWERS, av 98. n.s. [from eau, perhaps an- 





look. Shak: . ciently eu.} A vessel in which water is brought for 
EVILFA'VOURED, @-vi-fa/-vard. a. Lil countenanc-|| _ washing the hands. Shakespeare. ; 

ed ; having no te aspect Bacon. E/WRY, yi'-ré. n.s. An office in the king’s house- 
EVILFA‘VOUR DNESS, é-vi-fi/-viird-nés. n.s.|| hold, where they take care of the linen for the 


Deformity. Deuteronomy, xvii. king’s table, Jay the cloth, and serve up water in 
E'VILLY, ¢-vl-lé. ad. Not well. Bp. Taylor. silver ewers afier dinner. Dict. 
E’/VILMINDED, @-vl-mind’-@d. a. Malicious; mis- || £X,, éks, or eg. A Latin preposition often prefixed 
chievous ; malignant; wicked. Dryden. to compounded words ; sometimes meaning out: 


E/VILNESS, &-vi-nés. n.s. Contrariety to goodness ;|| as, exhaust, to draw ouf ; sometimes only e in 
badness, of whatever kind. Hale. the meaning; and sometimes producing litde al- 

EVILSPE,AKING, @vi-spe-king. n.s. Slander;|| teration. tis also often prefixed to words in order 
defamation ; calumny; censoriousness. 1 Peter, ii.) to imply out, i.e. no longer in office or employ- 

EVILWI/SHING, é-vl-wish’-ing. a. Wishing evil to;)) — ment; as an ex-general, an ex-mimster. 


havi ood will. Sidney. The z in thisi bh ition is, with reapect 

EVIL’ ORKER, d-vi-wark -dr. ns. One who does wy, saad: maar cha cain rrediooment Ps the # in Dia: 
wickedness. Phil. iii. which soe. 425. ¥. cas 

To EVINCE $4, é-vinse’. v.a. [evinco, Lat.] To prove; To EXA’/CERBATE$, gz-as 4r-bhte. v.a. [exacer- 
to show; to manifest. Sea To conquer ; to| bo, Lat.] To imbitter; to ex te. 
subdue. Milton. || EXACERBA’‘TION, égz-As-@r-ba’-shain. ns. In- 


Tr OVENCE®, d-vinse!. v.n.To prove. Bp. Holl, || cresse of malignity 5 Sugmented force or severity. 





Vy “yy || Height of a disease; paroxysm. Bacon. 
EV ENCIBLE, 6 xia-st ole: Copebis st pees! | EXACERVA'TION jaga-hsate-vl sd. nat [acer 
eee durka'-ob-bid ad. In each a manner as|| 2m Lat) The act of beeping wp. SNe: 

to force conviction. EXACT §, égz-dkt’, 478. a. [exactus, Lat.) Nice; 
To E/VIRATE , év'd-rie. va. fevinatus, Lat’) To not deviating from rule. Pope. Methodical ; not 

deprive of manhood; to emasculate. Bp. Hall. | negligently performed. Arbuthnot. Careful ; not 
EVIRA’TION®, év-é-ri/-shéin. n. s. Castration. negligent. Kpectator . Honest; strict ; punctual. 


Cockeram. Ecclus. hi. ; ; 
To EVVSCERATE, é-vis'-sb-rite. v.a. [eviscero, || TAEXA'CT, der-Aks'. va. Lexie, exact, Lat) 
Lat.] To embowel; to draw ; to deprive of the en- t ‘o require authoritatively. Shakspeare. To de- 





trails; to search within the entrails. Dr. Ong. mand of right. Dryden. ‘To summon; to enjom. 
EVVITABLE, év'-2-t4-bl. 405. a. [evitabilis, Lat. meee in sche ; 
Avoidable; that may be esgaped or shunned. || Poet my » égz-dkt’. v.n. ‘To practise extortion. 


Hooker. — . 
TU eNITATES, av’-dthie. v.a. [evito, Lat.) To|| EXA‘CTER, or EXA'CTOR, égz~ik’-tdr. 98, n. s. 
avoid; to shun; to escape. Sh ; An extortioner ; one who claims more than his due. 
EVITA’TION, év-é-t/-shdn. 530. n.s. The act of |) He that demands by authority. Bacon. 
avoiding. Bon: yeh is severe in his injunctions or demands. 
To EVVTE®, ¢-vite’. v. a. To avoid. Drayton. . Char les. P . 
EVITE/RNAL §, év-d-tér’-nAl. a. facies, Lat.) || EXA‘CTION, égz-hk’-shin. n.s. The act of making 
Eternal in a limited sense; of duration not infinite-|) 3" authoritative demand, or levying by force. Ne- 
ey but indefinitely long env atenh Mie Aue 
! v -né-té, 2. s, Duration not s : 
infinitely, but indefinitely long. : EXA/CTITUDE®, égz-ak’-té-thde. n. s. Exactness; 


To E'VOCATE®, év'-d-khte.v.a. To call forth.|| , Cty Soot, a od A ccurat shee wali 


Stackhouse. 
EVOCA’TION, év-d-ki'-shin. n.s. [evocatio, Lat.] stat den. 

The act of calling out. Brown. EXA‘CTNESS, égz-iikt’-nés. n. s. Accuracy 5 nice- 
To EVO KES, bevdke!. va. [evo Lat] To call] i it Lesnacta fond opel Ae Beclus 

. ‘arlnerton. ° - N » Manners; 
EVOLA'TION, év-d-ld’-shiin 590, n. 6 [evolo, Lat.] enone’ wee —— 
1e act oO ying away. . é r ; — PR 

EVOLUTION, fe-d-lu-shin, 530. n.s. [evolutus, || EXA/CTRESS®, ég2-ik’-trés. n. s. She who is se- 


vere in her injunctions. 8. Jonson, 


Lat.] The act of unrolli ing. . . 
“aah act of unrolling or unfolding. Boyle Te EXA‘CUATE §*, égz-ak’-t-Ate. via. [exacwe, 


[in series of ee posi ed or unfolded. More. Lat} ‘To whet t , BJ 
n geometry.) The equable evolution of the pe- kes wet Be taaeg deg Bart Rigen: 
sesmoret died a cele, o any other curve, is such a Oe ae: O égz-ik-l-d/-shdn. n. s. Whetting 
gradual a 4, of the circumference to rectitude, || Pe eer eee ra ge 
as that all its parts meet together, and equally To EXA’GGERATE §, égz-Adje’-¢-rite. v.a. [exng- 
evolve or unbend. Harris. [In tacticks.] The mo- rok Lat.] To heap upon; to accumulate, Hal 
tion made by a body of men in changing their pos- 0 heighten by representation. Clarendon. 
ture, or farm of drawi *, Harris. —Evouvtiox ||" This wort a aoe ee 
of powers. {In sean] xtracting of roots from || Latin knows a atone Menthe mnt aerepe 
“ih ° : ‘ : ‘ ate comes fr 
Horeis en power, being the reverse of involution. and that all words frome that langue - have thea woth 
; pefore di: the third syllable, the 
To EVOLVES, é-vdlv’. v.a. [evolvo, Lat.] To un-|) the g 4 ae A AN ie aie al eae es 
fold; to disentangle. Hale. || laws of pronunciation, the first g ought to be hard, 2 
To EVOLVE, é-vélv’, v.n. To open itself; to dis- tho first c is in flaccid, siccity,&c. ‘lo which it may 
close itself. Prior. be answered, that, strietly spenking, it ought to be so. 
EVOMI'TION, év-d-mish’-An. 530. n. s. [evomo, Lat.] | 
The act of vomiting out, Swift. 
To EVU'LGATE $*, é-val’-gite. v. a. [evu/go, Lat.] 
To publish ; to spread abroad. 











| bot polite usage hns so fixed the first as well as the lest 
| gin the soft sound, that none but a confirmed peda:' 
| would have the boldness to pronounce them differently. 
This usage, too we scape not without all foundation im 
analogy. Wherever there ia a considerable diffienlly 
EVU GA’TION, év-tl-ga’-shin. n.s. The act of || in keeping sounds separate, they will infallibly = fet 
divulging publication. Dict. || oach other. This is observable in the sound of a, which, 
EVU'LSION, d-val-shan, ns, [erulsio, Lat.] The || when final, always adopts the sound of + when s Bt 
act of plucking out. Brown. | consonant precedes, 434; the bg 4, likewixe, in the ter 
oo “3 @ a : minations session, mission, &c., necessarily rune inte 
ah oat a 268. n.s. [eope, Sax.] The she sheep. ! the sound of sh, Tiko the last s: but it may Hd said, thst 
. | the tirat gin exaggerate has no such relation to the 

2X Thero is a valgar pronunciation of this word, as if || second ax s has to #4 ; und that thie very difference - 
writton yor, watch must be carefully avoided. JF, d tween the two consonants makes ua preserve the first « 


~ 








EXA EXC 
—nd, méve, nér, nét;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdaind hin, THIs. 


in flaccid and siccity in its hard sound of k, which is); EXA’/MPLER*, é@g¢z-am’-plar. n. s. ‘ . 
perfectly distinct from the other sound of ¢, which is || example to be ollewed. Bp. tol a re 
nothing more than s._ To this it can only be replied, by | EXA/NGUIOUS ék-sing’-gwe-ds.[See ExiceaTe.] 


way of mitigation, that bard gand soft g or j are form- . 2. : : 
ed tere together in the mouth than and ork,and), “ [exsunguis, Lat.) Having no blood; formed with 


soft c or #; and therefore, as they are more liable to}, 2minal juices, not sanguineous. Brown. 
coalesce, their coalescence is Speed excusable. JF. ' TOREAR IM rari Je labo t.d, [exanimo 
at.] ‘To trouble greatly; to amaze; to dishearten 
EXAGGERA’‘TION, égz-idje-t-ri’-shin. ns. The |) to decatens, Hide Te deprive of life, Coles.” 
act of heaping together; aheap, Hale. Hyper- | EXA/NIMA'TE, @ez-dn/-@mute. w. Lifeless; dead, 
bolical amplification. Featley. | Spenser. Spiritless ; depressed. Thomson. 
sg verb vcberet hh égz- sig a. En- apts a? ION, éy7-dn-¢-mi’-shan. 2.8. Depriva- 
ng by wlical expressions. Johnson. _ tion of life; an amazement, a disheartening. 
To EX STATE §, agz-lje’-b-bte. v. a.[exegito,|| Coekeraum. ; , . 
Lat.] To shake ; to put in motion. Arbuthnot. 'To|; EXA'NIMOUS, ée2-in’-t-mis. a. [eranimis, Lat} 
exforre to ge with invectives, Hooker, | _ Lifeless; dead; killed. 

GITA’TION, égz-idje-é-ta/-shin, n.s, The EXANTHE'MATA, éks-An-thém’-i-th, n.s. [é- 
act of shaking or + awe Dict. : avOipara.] Efflorescences ; eruptions; breaking 
To EXA’LT §, —. v.a. [exalter, Fr.) ‘To raise || out; pustules, 

on high. St. 4: , xi. ‘To elevate to power, EXANTHE/MATOI °S, éks-dn-théin’-f-tds. a. Pus- 

wealth, or co gr Ezek. xxi. ‘To elevate to joy tulous ; eflorescent; eruptive. 

or confidence. Clarendon. To praise; to extol;|) To EXANTLA‘TE$, égz-Ant‘-lite, ra. [exuntlo, 

to magnify, Psul. xxxiv. To raise up in opposition. | Lat.) ‘T'o draw out.” ‘To exhaust ; to waste away. 

2 Kiags, xix. To intend; toenforce. Prior. To || Boyle. 

heighten; to refine by fire. Arinthnot. To elevate EXANTLA’TION, éks-Ant-la/-shiin. 2.2. The act 

in diction or sentiment, Roscommon. of drawing out; exhaustion. Brown. 
EXALTA/‘TION, égz-Al-ta'-shin. n.s, The act of | EXARA'T ON, égz-d-rd/-shan. n.s. [exaro, Lat] 

raising on high. Slevation to power or dignity. The manual act of writing. Dict. 

Judith, xvi. “Elevated state; state of greatness or | E/XARCH§*, dks’-Ark, n.s. [Hapyos.] A viceroy. 

dignity. Milton. [In pharmacy.] Raising a medi-|| Proceedings against Garnet. 

cine to a higher e of virtue. Quincy. The || BXARCH TE*, éks-Ar’-kAte. n. s. The dignity of 

operation of purifying or perfecting any natural!) on exarch. Bp. Taylor. : 

body, its principles, or parts. Smith. Dignity of a|) EXARTICULA‘TION, éks-dr-tik-b-la’-shin. 7.5 

auet in which its powers are increased, Dryden, ex and articulus, Lat.] ‘The dislocation of a joint 

EXA‘LTEDNESS*, a. n.s. State of | ict. 

dignity or greatness. More. Conceited greatness. | To EXA’/SPERATE §, égz-4s'-pér-dte, roa. [erase 


a: ro, Lat.] ‘To provoke; to enrage. Shak, To 
EXA’LTER®*, égz-alt’-dr, 2.s. One that raises on heighten a difference. Brown. ‘To exacerbate ; to 
high. Donne. One that highly praises or extols.| heighten malignity. Bacon. . 

uller. |\EXA/SPERATE®*, égz-ds'-pér-dte. a. Provoked; 

EXA/MEN, égz-4’-mén. 503. n.s, [Lat.] Examina- || imbittered. Shakspeure. 

tion ; disquisition ; inquiry. Brown. EXA/SPERATER, égz-fs'-pér-d-tar, n. ¢. He that 
EXA/MIN BLE*, égz-im/-¢-na-bl. a. Proper to be || exasperates ; a provoker. Sherwood. 

inquired into. | EXASPERA‘TION, égz-is-pér-d/-shiin, 2. 3. Ag- 
EXA/MINANT®, agz-dm’-2-nint. 2.8, One who is |, vation; malignant representation. A. Charles. 

to be examined. Prideaur. Prerocaiion; irvitation. Donne. Exacerbation 
EXA'MINATE, égz-im’-¢-nite. n.s. The person || Wotton, Rem. 

examined. Bucon. ToEXA‘/UCTORATE §, égz-Awk’-to-rate.v. a, [ex- 
EXAMINA'TION, égz-Am-¢-nd/-shiin. m.s. The act |! auctoro, Lat.] To dismiss from service. Ld. Herbert. 

of examining by questions, or experiment ; accurate || _ ‘T'o deprive of a benefice. Aylife, 

disquisition. Acts, xxv. |/EXAUCTORA‘TION, égz-iiwk-té-rd/-shiin. ns, 
EXA‘MINATOR, égz-im’-¢-ni-tar. 521. n.s. An | Dismission from service. Bp. Richardson. Depri- 

examiner. Brown. vation; degradation. Ayliffe. | 
To EXAMINE 4, égz-dm/-in. 140. v.a. [examino, || To EXA/UTHORATE®,  égz-aw’-thd-rite. vr. a. 

Lat.) Totrya Pea accused or suspected by in- fexanthorer, old Fr.) To dismiss from service. 

terrogatories. Church Catechism. ‘To interrogate Cockeram, _ 

a witness. Acts, xxiv. To question; to doubt. || EXAUTHORA‘TION®, égz-hw-thd-ra/-shin. n.». 

Shak. To try the truth or falsehood of any pro- | Deprivation of office. Bp. Hall. 

position. ‘To try by experiment, or observation ; |! To EXA/UTHORIZE*, égz-hw/-thd-rize. v.a. [ex 

narrowly sift; scan. Pope. To make inquiry into;|| and authorize.) 'To deprive of, or put from, author- 


to search into; to scrutinize. Locke. |__ ty. Selden. 
EXA‘MINER, égz-Am'-¢-nar. n, s. One who interro- EXCANDE'SCENCE, éks-kan-dés’-sénse, 510. 
EXCANDE’SCENCY, @ks-kiin-dés’-sén-sé. 


gates a criminal or evidence. Hale. One who 
searches or tries ayy thing ; one who scrutinizes. || n.s. [excandesco, Lat.] Heat; the state of growing 
Newton. hot. Anger; the state of growing angry. 

EXA’MPLARY, égz-Any-plir+. a. Serving for ex- || EXCANTA/TION, éks-kén-ta-shdn. ns. [excanto, 
ample or pattern. Hooker. Lat.} Disenchanumeut by a counter-charm. Gayton. 

EXAMPLE 6, égz-anv-pl. 478. n.s. [exemplum, Lat.) || To EXCA'RNATE 6, 6ks-kar’-nite. v.a. [ex and car- 

Copy or pattern; that which is proposed to be re- || _ wis, Lat.] ‘To clear from flesh. Sir W. Petty. 

print Poo ivh, Precedent; former instance | EXCARNIFICA‘TION, éks-kar-né-fe-ka/-shan. 

of the like. Shak. Precedent of good. Milton. A| _n.s, The act of taking away the flesh. 

person fit to be proposed as a pattern. 1 Tim. iv. ! To E/XCAVATES, éks-ka’-vate. r.a. [excavo, Lat.] 

One punished for the admonition of others. Jude, To hollow ; To cut into hollows. Ray. 

7. Influence which disposes to imitation. Wisd. || EXCAVA’TION ,€ks-ka-vil-shdn. n. s, The act of 

iv. Instance; illustration of a general position by || cutting into hollows. ‘The hollow formed; the 

some particular specification. Dryden. Instance || cavity, Wotton. : 

in which a rule is illustrated by an application. | E/XCAVATOR®, éks’-ké-vi-tir. n, s. A digger. 























ee To la . ry To EXCA‘VE*, éks-kave’. v.a. To hollow. Cocke- 
XA/MPLE, égz-im/-pl. v. a. To exemplify; to || rash. 
oa ‘e an instance ot. Bpower. , To set an exainple. To EXCE'CATE §*, 2k-sé/-kate. v.a. [excarco, Lat.] 


s TPE: To make blind; to put out the eyes. Cocker 
EX A’MPLELESS*, Te a. Having no | EXCECATION®. éks-¢-ka/-shan. n.s. Blindness. 
example or pattern. B. Jonson. | Bp, Richardson. 
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To EXCE/ED§, ék-sééd’. v. a. [ercedo, Lat.) To}; EXCE’/RPTOR*, ék-sérp’-tir, n.s, A picker or 
go beyond; to oulgo. Woodward. To excel; to||  culler. Barnard. 
surpass. 1 Kings, x. E/XCERPTS*, ék-sérpts’. n.s. pl. Passages se- 
To EXCE‘E)), ék-séed’. v.n. To go too far; to pass || _ lected from authors ; extracts. 
the bounds of finess. Bp. Taylor. To go beyond || EXCE’SS §, @k-sés'. mn. 8. locoie, Lat.) More 
any limits. Deut. xxv. ‘To bear the greater pro-|| than enough; superfluity. Z/ooker, Exuberance ; 


rtion. Dryden, state of exceedmg, Nhakspecre. Intemperance ; 

EXCE EDABLE*, ék-séé’-d4-bl. a. That may sur- || unreasonable indulgence in meat and drink, Shak. 

mount or excel, Sherwood. Violence of passion. ‘Transgression of due limits. 
EXCE’EDER*, ék-séé/-ddr. n.s. One that passes | — Milton. is 

the bounds of fitness. Mountagu. || EXCE’SSIVE, éx-sés’-siv. a. [excessif, Fr.] Beyond 

EXCE‘EDING?, ék-séé/-ding. a. s. ‘That which | the common proportion of quantity or bulk. Bacon. 

asses the usual limits. Addison. | Vehement beyond measure in kindness or dislike. 


EXCE’EDING, ¢k-stt/-ding. part. a. Great in quan- | Exclus, xxxiii, 
tity, extent, or duration, Raleigh. EXCE'SSIVELY, é@k-sés’-siv-lé. ad. Exceedingly ; 
EXCEEDING, ék-séé/-ding. ad. In a very great'| eminently ; in a great degree. Addison. In aa in- 
degree; eminently, 1 Sam. ii. | temperate way. Spenser. 
EXCE/EDINGLY, ék-sté/-ding-Ié, ad. To a great | EXCE/SSIVENESS®, ék-sts'-slvenés. n. s. Exeeed- 
degree ; grea'!y; very much, Nt, Mark, xv. — | ingness, Sherwood, 
EXCE/EDINGNESS*®, ék-sét’-ding-nés. n.s. Great-|| To EXCHANGE), éks-tshinje’. v. a. [exchanger, 
ness in quantity, extent, or duration, Shericood. | Fr.] To give or quit one thing for the sake of gain- 
To EXCE'L §, ék-sél’. v.c. [excello, Lat.] To outgo|| mg another. Locke. ‘To give and take recipro- 
in good qualities; to surpass. Waller. To over-|| ca Vy. Shakspeare. 
wer. Milton. 'To exceed, simply. on. EXCHANGE, éks-tshanje’. ns, The act of giving 
To EXCEL, ék-sél’. von. To have good qualities|| and receiving reciprocally. Waller. Traffick by 
in a great degree; to be eminent. Gen. xix. permutation. South, The form or act of transfer- 
Tm XCELLENCE, ék’-s?l-lénse. Qn._s. [excellence,!) ring. Shak. The balance of the money of different 
E’XCELLENCY, ék’-sél-lén-sé. § Fr. excellentia,|| nations. Hayward. The thing given in return for 
Lat.] The state of abounding in any good quality.|| something received. Locke. ‘The thing received 
Milton. Dignity; bigh rank in existence. Hooker.'| in return for something given, Dryden. The place 
The state of excelling in any thing. Locke. That!| where the merchants meet to negotiate their af- 
in Which one excels, Addison. Purity ; goodness, || _ fairs; place of sale. Locke. 
Shak, A tide of honour, Usually applied to am- EXCHA'NGEABLE®, éx-tshanje’-a-bl. a. That 
bassadours and governours. Shakspeare. may be exchanged. 
E’/XCELLENT, ¢k’-sél-lént. a. [excellens, Lat.] Of || EXCHA/NGER, éks-tshin/-jar. n. s. One who prac- 
great virtue, worth, or dignity, Juylor. Emiment|} _tises exchange. St. Mott, xxv. 
in any good quality, Job, xxxvii, EXCHE’‘AT. See Escueart. 
EYXCELLENTLY, ék’-sel-lént-ld. ad. Well; in a/) EXCHE/ATOR. See Escnrartor. 
high degree. Brower. ‘To an eminent ane EXCHE’/QUER§, éks-tshék/-dr. n. s. aaa ir, 
tall 





Dryden, Norman Fr.) The court to which are 
EXCENTRICK®, ék-sén’-tdk. See Eccentricx. | the revenues belonging to the crown, and in which 
To EXCE'PT §, ék-sépt'. vr. a. [excipio, Lat.] To)| all causes touching the revenues of the crown are 

leave out, and specify as lefi out of a general pre-|; handled. Harris. 

os or position. 1 Cor, xv. Jo EXCHE’QUER®*, éks-tshék’-fr. v. a. ‘To insti- 
To EXCE/PT, ék-stpv’. v. n. To object; to make |} tute a process against a person in the court of ex- 

objections. Locke. chequer. Peege. 

EXCISABLE®, ék-si’-zi-bl. a. Liable t> the duly 
of excise. Act of Parl. 

Tillotson. EXCISE §, ék-size’. a. 8. [accijs, Dutch exreisum, 
EXCE’PTING, ék-s@p/-tlng. prep. Without inclu- |) Lat.] A tax levied upon various comm odities by 

sion of; with exception of, Dryden. several acts of parliament; and collected by offi- 
EXCE’PTION, @k-sép'-shin. n.s. Exclusion from | cers —— er that purpose, Haywar 1. 

the things comprehended in a precept, or position, || Zo EXCUSE, ék-size’. v.a. To levy exei e upon a 

South. "Thing excepted or specified in exception. »rson or thing. Pope. 

Nwift. Objection; cavil. Hooker. Peevish dis-|| EXCVSEMAN, ék-size’-mfn. 88. n. s. An officer 

like; offence taken. Shak. Exception is a stop or|| — Who mspects commodities, and rates thei : excise. 

stay to an action, both in the civil and common | EXCISION, ék-sizh’-Un. 451. n.s. [ese ‘sto, Laty 


EXCEPT, gp ri a prep. Exclusively of; without 


inclusion of, Mition. Uuless; if it be not so that. 








law. Cowel. | Extirpation 5 destruction; ruin, Sir 7". i ‘yet. 
EXCE’/PTIONABLE, ¢k-sép’-shain-d-bl. a, Liable || EXCIPABULITY®, ék-si-ti-Lil@-4é, n.s Capabil- 
to objection. Addison, ity of being excited, 
EXCE’PTIONER®, ¢k-s@p'-shiin-dr, n.s, One who!) EXCITABLES, ék-sl’-ti-bl. a. Easy to! 2 excited. 
inakes objections. Milton. || Barron, . 


EXCE’PTIOUS, é@k-s#p’-shas. a. Peevish: frow ard; || To EXCVTATE?, ék-sk-thte, v0. To str up. Ba- 


full of objections. Sows. \| con. 
EXCE/PTIOUSNESS*, — ék-sép/-shfis-nés. a. s,') EXCITA*TION, ék-sé-th/-shan. n.s. The act of ex- 


Peevishness. Barrow. | city. or puuing into motion. Bacon. The act 
EXCE'PTIVE, ék-sép'-tly. a. Including an excep-|| of rousing or awakening, Bp, Hall. 

tion. Watts, | EXCITATIVE®, ék-sl’-A-tiv. a. Having power 1 
EXCE'PTLESS, é@k-sépt’-lés. a. Omitting or neg- |] excite, Barra, 

lecting all excestion. Shakspevre. | Te EXCITE S$, ék-she’. v. a. [excito, Lat.” To rouse; 


EXCE/PTOR, ék-sé¢p’tdr, liu. ns. Obdjector.|| to aniniate ; to stir up; to encourage. S_ mser. To 


Burnet. | put into motion; to awaken 3 to raise. 
To EXCE/RN, @k-sérv’. roa. Percerno, Lat.}) To | EXCITEMENT, é@k-she'-méat. n.s. ‘1 e motive 
strain out ; to separate or emit by strainers, Ba-'| — by which one is stirred up. Shakspeare. 


com. | EXCITER, ék-si/-tlir. n.s. One that stirs op others. 
ToEXCE/RP §*, ék-sérp’, via. [excerpo, Lat] To | or puis them in motion. Aing Charles. re Cause 
pick ont. Hales. : ‘| by which any thing is raised or putin w tion. De- 
To EXCE/RPT®, ék-sérpt’. v.a. To select. Bar-| cay of Piety. 
nard. : | EXCUTING®, ék-sl/-ting. mn. s. Excitatio: Herbert. 
EXCE/RPTION, ék-sérp'-shém. n.s. The act of | To EXCLA'IM 6, éks-klime’. vr. ne. ine no, Lat.] 
gleaning ; selecting. ‘The thing gleaned or select-||_ ‘T'o cry ont with vehemence ; to make 1 ontery. 
R Raleich. |} Shak. To declare ig ag vociferal n, Shak, 








EXC EXC 
—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tube, tab, bill ;—dil ;—pddind ;—thin, THis, 
EXCLA‘IM, éks-klame’. n.s. Clamour; outcry. }) EXCREA'TION®, éks-kré-a'-shan.n. s, A retching 


@ spitting out. Cockeram., 


Slut tre. 
EXCLA‘IMER, éks-kla/-mar. n. s. One that makes | E/XCREMENT §, éks'-kré-mént. n. s. [excrementum, 








vehement outcries, Allerbury. | Lat.) ‘That which is thrown out as useless, noxious, 
EXCLAMA‘TION, éks-kld-mA/-shin. m.s. Vehe-|| or corrupted, from the natural passages of the body. 
ment outcry; clamour; outrageous vociferation. | Bucon. : 
looker. An emphatical utterance, Sidney. A|) EXCREME’NTAL, éks-kré-mén’-tal. @. That 
note by which a pathetical sentence is marked,|| which is voided as excrement. Burton. 


; 2 * 
thus [! ‘EXCREMENTITIOUS, éks-kré-mén-tish’-As, «. 
EXCLA’MATORY, éks-kldm/-4-tir-é. 512, 557. a. || Containing excrements; consisting of matier ex- 
Practisiug exclamation. Containing exclamation. |; creted from the body, Bacen. 


‘outh, /EXCRE/SCENCE §, éks-krés’-sénse. 2510. on. s. 
To EXCLU'DE §, éks-kldde’. v.a. [ercludo, Lat.] || EXCRE/SCENCY 6, éks-krés’-sén-sé. §— [excresco, 
To shut out; to hinder from entrance or admission. Lat.] Somewhat growing out of another without 


den, To debar ; to hinder from participation ; use, and contrary to the common order of produc- 
Na to nemprivend in ony rant or privilege. ||EXCRE'SCENT, aks-krds'-2nt. a. ‘That which 
ot to comprehend in any grant or privilege.) D2 YSCENT, éks-krés’-s@nt. a. Th 
Hooker. To ho from the womb or egg. Brown.|, grows out of avother with preternatura) superfluity. 
EXCLU'SION, éks-kliy-zhitn. nv. s, The act of shut- ee re. ; 
ting out or denying admission. Bacon. Rejection; || 7'o EXCRE'TE*, éks-kréte’. v.@, To pass by ex- 
nie eclens Bi ogee tir "ea an EXCRETION. & s-kré’-shin. mn. s. [exeretio, Lat.] 
ilege. Burnet. Exception. Bacon, The dis- || EXCRE N, éks-kré’-shén. mn. s. [exeretio, Lat. 
pac of the young from the egg or womb. Ray. | Separation of animal substance ; se some- 
Ejection ; emission; thing emitted, Brown. | What quite out of the body. Ariuthnot. The thing 
eect aor ye i, sty sakes n . 7 Sonat nen _ . : 
who wou yar another from any privilege. |) EXCRETIVE, éks’-kré-tiv. a. Having the power 
Fox. we a | of separating and ejecting pastel Pato). 
EXCLUSIVE, éks-kliy-siv. 158, 428. a. Having } EXCKE’ TORY, éks’-kré-idr-¢, [See DomesticK.] 
the Port of —— or denying gr Pa ee a, sere the quality of separating and ejecting 
ton. arring from participation. Lecky, Not)) superfluous parts, — ; 
—— = an seen ae mabers opposed to in- ! BXCRI: TORY th sais n.s. The instrument 
elusive, Swift, Excepting. | of excretion, Cheyne. 
EXCLU’SIVELY, ks kl style, ad. Without ad-|) EXCRUCIABLE, éks-kré8/-shé-a-bl. a. Liable to 
mission of another to participation, Boyle. With- | torment, Dict. 
out comprehension in an account or number; uot | Te EXC RU'CIATES, éks-krdd'-shé-die. 542. v. a. 
inclusively. Ayliffe. {) fenerucio, Lat.] ‘To torture ; to torment, Chapman. 
— EXCOCT, Raga t. erat Lat.] To sg roche gts ON®, Fh taeiiainaaes n. §. 
il up; to make by boiling. me. Torment; vexation. Feltham. 
To EX O'GITAT §, aks-k je’-d-thte. v. a. [er- | EXCUBA‘TION, éks-kit-bd/-shia. n.s. [excubatio, 
cogito, Lat.] 'To invent; to strike out by tbhiwk- | — Lat.] The act of watching al! night. Dict. 
ing. Sir 7". Elyot. 1 To EXCU'LPATE §, @ks-kal'-pate. rv. a. ag and 
iA I gh ican ata aéks-kddje’¢-tate. v. 2. To | culzo, Lat.) To clear from the imputation of a fault, 
mk. Bacon. Aen, 
EXCOGITA’TION®, éks-kddje-d-t4/-shin. 1. s. 1o- erg a a a n. s. The act 
vention. Sir T'. Elyot. of cleariug from alleged blame, Berington. 
To EXCOMMUNE®, &ks-kém -mdne’. v.a. To ex- |, ae ing ncdnty o Lor one ecltan a. Clearing 
ude ; to discommon. Gaytor. | _ from imputed fault. Johnson, : 
EXCOMMU’NICABLE, aks kém-mi-né-kA-bl. a.|! To rags dod, — v.n. 'To pass beyond lim- 
Ti EXCOMMU Parte ten eeat at ire EXCURSION §, aks-kar/-shiin. n. s. [excurro, Lat. 
v.a. [excomnunico, low Lat.} To eject from the} The act of deviating from the stated or sett] 
communion of the church by an ecclesiastical cen- |) path; a ramble. Pope. An expedition into some 
sure. Hammond. | distant part. Locke, Progression beyond fixed lim- 


{7° Bome smatterers in elocution are trying to pro- | its, Arbuthnot. Digression; ramble trom a sub- 


nounce this word with the accent on the second sylla- || ject. Boyle. ; 
ble, and thus leave the three last syllnbles unaceented zi EXcU RSIVE, é¢ks-kar’-slv. 157. a. Rambling ; wan- 


as if harshness and difficulty of pronunciation were the |! dering 5 deviating. Thomson. 

teats of propriety. The word excommunication will || EXCU'RSIVELY®, éks-kar’-siv-lé. ad. In a wan- 
admit of the accent on this syllable, as another must be |) dering, unsettled manner. Boswell. 

placed on the fitth ; but, if a secondary accent be neces- |, EXCU RSIVENESS*, aks-kar’-siv-nés. n.s. The 
sary, it ought to be rather on the first syllable, 522. JF. act of passing beyond usual bounds. Brit. Crit. 

EXCOMMU'NICATE®, &ks-kém-mi/-né-kite. a. || EXCU/SABLE, éks-kt’-z4-bl. a. Pardonable. Sid 
Excluded from the fellowship of the church. Donne. |! _ ney. —— 

EXCOMMU'NICATE®, éks-kém-mil'-né-kate. 7. s. || EXCU’SABLENESS, éks-ku’-24-bl-nés, n.s. Par 
One who is excluded from the fellowship of the |; —donableness ; capability to be excused. Boyle. 
church. Selden. One cut off from any advantage. EXCUSA’TION, éks-ki-zd/-shin. 7. s. Excuse 
Carew. lea; epology. Bacon. 

EXCOMMUNICA/‘TION, éks-kém-mi-né-kd’-shdn. CUSATORY, éks-ki/-zi-tiir-e. 512. [See Do- 
n.s. An ecclesiastical interdict; exclusion from|) mesTicK.] @. Pleading excuse; apologetical ; 
the fellowship of the church. Flooker. making 1 Ay y. A. Wood, 

ToEXCORIATE 4, éks-ké/-ré-Ate,_v. a. [excorio,}| To EXCUSE §, &ks-kize’. 437. v. a. [excuso, Lat.] 
Lat.] To 6 Rd strip off the skin. Wiseman. | To extenuate by apology. B. Jonson. To disen- 

N, 











imputation by a feigned apology. 2 Cor. xii. To 

justify ; to vindicate, Rom, ii. . 
EXCUSE, éks-kise’. n,s. Plea offered in extenua- 

tion; apology. Sidney. The act of excusing or 
zing. Shak, Cause for which one is ex- 
Roscommon, 


and cortex, Lat.) Pulling the bark off any thing. 


E/XCREABLE®, éks'-kré-4-bl. a, Which may ee 
spit out. Budlokar. \ 
Tv E/XCREATES, éks’-kré-tue. v. a. [exereo, Lat.) |; apoio 
‘To eject at the mouth by hawking. Cockeram. |! cused, 


EXCORIA‘TION, éks-ké-ré-d/-shin. n.s. Loss of |! gage from an obligation. St. Luke, xiv. To remit; 
skin ; privation of skin ; the act of flaying. Brewer. not toexact. ‘To weaken or mollify obligation to 
Plunder ; spoil. Howell. any thing; to obtain remission. South, ‘To pardon 

EXCORTICA'TION, éks-kér-té-ka’-shan. n. s. [ex by allowing an apology. Addison.. ‘To throw off 


EXE EXE 


a 


FP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
EXCU’SELESS éks-kbse’-lés. a. That for which jl serves imitation. Be. Hall. So as may warp 


no excuse can be given. Whitlock. | others. Clarendon. proof. Sir T’. He 
EXCU’SER, éks-kt’-zdr. n.s. One who pleads for i EXE/MPLARINESS, égz'-€m-plar-@-nés. n.s. State 
another. Swift. One who forgives r. Shel-|| of standing as a pattern to be copied. Tillotson. 


ton. | EXEMPLA’RITY®, égz-€m-plir-¢-t¢. n.s. A pat- 
To EXCU’SS 9, éks-kis’. v. a. fexcuseu, Lat.] To! tem worthy of imitation ; goodness. W. Mointasu. 
seize and detain by law. Aylife. To shake off. | E/XEMPLARY, ég2’/-ém-plir-¢. a. Such as may 
Stilling fn | deserve to be proposed to imitation. Bucon. © 
EXCU/SSION, éks-kiash’-dn. n.s. [ercussio, Lat.) || as may give warning to others. A. Charles. Such 
Seizure by law. Aylife. 1 as may attract notice and imitation, Prior. lilus- 
YXECRABLE, 2 Bkrh-bl 405. a. Hateful ; de- | trating as the proof of a thing. Fuller. 
testable; accursed. Hooker. | I have given the first syllable of this word, and the 
E/XECRABLY ék’-sé-kra-blé. ud. Cursedly ; oy euntite and adverb formed from it, the flat sound 
abominab : of z, directly contrary to analogy, because I think it 


ly. den. 
To E XECKATE 4, &k/-sb-krite. v. a. [execror, Lat.) agreeable to the best usage; and in this case analogy 
To curse ; to imprecate ill must be silent ; though I think it ought to be a silence of 


EX ECR ATION, ak irk’ -ohe. es 2. —— ; ime eomplaisance rather than of consent, 495,478. WY. 


es of ga ga fiect. The ofject of exe- | age ny eso tg?! oe n, s. [exemplaire, 
cration, Jerem. XIV, . r.}| A copy of a or writing. Donne ; 
gel omar poche a ns. A esi EXEMPLINICA’TION, ‘oh aaah 
ary of execrations. 4. 7 n.s. A copy; a transeript. fay : 
To EXE'CT $4, éks-8kt’. v.a. [execo, Lat.] To cut EXEMPLIPIER®, bez brv'-plé-fl-dr. n.s. He that 
out; to cut away. Harvey. followeth the example of others. Hudloet. 
EXE/CTION, éks-€k’-shiia. ».s. The act of cutting To EXE/MPLIFY, égz-¢m’-plé-fl, 183. v. a. ‘To il- 
er eXECUTE ee : | justrate by example. Hooker, ‘To transcribe ; to 
} -se-kine. v.a. fexequor, Lat.] || — copy. 
To perform ; = wacuse: South. 4 t in at To EXEMPT §,ég2-€mv. 412. r. gh aga Lat.] 
to do what is planned or determined. Hooker. To | To privilege ; to grant immunity from. Shakspaxy. 
put to death according to form of justice; to punish | EXE MPT, égz-émv’. a. Free by privilege. Aylife. 
— itall Big Fe t to dente to kill, Shak. | fa 7 we apne a B. er Clear; not 
0 . -kite. v.n. To perform | ineluded. Lee. Cut off from. Shakspeare. 
roper office. Sir J. Hayward. i | EXEMPTION, égz-¢m/-shim. m.s. Immunity, 
«XECUTER, dks!-d-ka-tar, or ég7Ck/-t-tdr, nes. || privilege 5 freedom trom imposts. 2. 
He that performs or executes any thing. Shak. Av’ EXEMPTIBLE®, égz-ém’'-té-bl. a. Loose ; quit ; 
executioner ; one who puts others to death. Shak. || _ free; er ed. Cotgrave. 
He that is intrusted to perform the will of a testa- Gorey VTIOUS, égz-ém-tish’-is. a. Separable ; 
tor. In this sense the accent is on the second syl- | that may be taken from another. More. 
pete SRO SHIP See og dare | To EXE NT Sani ak feats -tér-Ate. ra. [eren- 
XE J P, égz-tk’-0-t ship. n.s. The || lero, | at.| To embowel. Burton. 
office i — is appointed to perform the will | EXENTERA'TION. Seine -shiin, n.s. The 
of the defunct. Bacon. || _ act of taking out the bowels, rown. 
EXECUTION, 2k-sé-kiv-shin, 1. s. Performance ; !| EXE‘QUIAL, égz-¢/-kwé-dl. a. Funeral ; relating 
aie ber : The last act of the ayesha en ferns Pope uss sais 
causes, by w possession ; rh EXEQU , &ks'-6-kwiz. nm. s. lereqrae, A 
pee Clarendon. Capital al it pe tie Without a singular. Funeral nites; the prac 
a by — of aa Makspeai’. Destruction ; lee Crt gel spent a Shakspeare. 
Me a) . se 4 . & SNEQUIES. 
EXECUTIONER, ék-sé-kt’-shdn-ir. x. s. He that | EXF/RCENT , Ogz-ér’-sént. a. [exercens, Lat.] Prac- 
puts in act, or executes. Bacon. He that inflicts |) _tising ;_ following any calling. Ayliffe. 
capital punishment. Sidney. He that kills; he that | EXERCY’SABLE*, éks-iir-si’-zfi-bl. “a. Capable of 
= Shak. a —— by which any} nn Fag is thay on 
ing is fg . Crashaw. NY XERCISE §, eks'-¢r-size. . ns. [erercitieen, 
EXECU IVE, égz-¢k’-t-tiv. 478. o. Having the Lat.} Labour of the body; labour, considered as 
quality of executing or performing. Hale. Active; 1 conducive to health. Bucon. Something done for 
not de — oe —— > having the power || te a ae —-. — re by which the 
to put in act the laws. Addison. Vy y is formed to gracefulness. Si . Prepara- 
EXE’'CUTOR®, égz-¢k’-t-tir. 166. m.s. He that is il tory practice in ie to skill, Use; actual appli- 
intrusted to perform the will of a testator. See } cation of any thing. Hooker. Practice; outward 








| 
| 
| 
i 








ExrcuTer. performance. Addison, Employment. Locke. Task; 

When this word signifies one who performs any thing | that which one is appointed to perform. Millon. 

in i the accent is on the same syllable as on the || Act of divine worship, whether publick or private. 
verb to execute. W. || Constitutions and Canons Ecclesvastical. 

EXE/CUTORSHIP®. Sce Execurrersmr. |) To EXERCISE, éks'-érslze. va. fexcreeo, Lot] 


EXE/CUTORY®, égz-4k’-i-tdr-+. a. [ernentoice, Fr.] | ‘To employ; to engage in em loyiment. Leeks. 
Having authority to put the laws in foree ; exer | ‘To wam by use to any act. Locke. To make 
cising authority. Burke. [In law.] To be execut- | skilful or dexterous by practice; to habituate. 
ed or pe at a future period. Blackstone, | Hebr.v. To busy; to keep busy. Aftertarry. To 

EXE/CUTRESS*, 8g2-@k/-i-trés. ns. An execu-| tusks to keep employed as a_ penal injuactiow. 
trix. Tragedy of K. John. | Ecel. i. "To practise 5 to perform. Bacon, Te 

EXE/CUTRIX, égz@k/-d-triks. n. 8. [exeentrice,|| exert; to put in use. St. Mutt. xx. ‘To practise or 
Fr.] A woman intrusted to perform the will of the || _ use in order to habitual skill. Draden. 
testator. Bacon, | To EXERCISE, éks'#resize. ren, To vse exer- 

EXEGE'SIS6, éks--jé/-sis. 4787520. n. s. [Liryneis.] i cise: to labour for health or for amusement. 
An explanation. i Broome. 

EXEGE'TICAL, éks--j@'4-kal. a. Explanatory ; | EXERCISER, @ks'-ér-sl-ziir. nos. He that directs 
expository. Smith. or uses exercise. Dict. He that practises or per 

EXEGE’TICALLY®, a kal. ad. By!| forms an office or duty. Pudke. 
way of explanation. Bp. Bull. | EXERCITA'TION, @gz-ér-st-a’'-shin. nos, Exer- 

EXE’MPLAR§, égz-ém’-plir. 88. n.s. [Lat] A} cise. Brown, ° Practice ; use. Felton. 

ttern ; an example to be imitated, Raleigh. > I EXE/RGUE®, égz-ér’-gh. . s. [Fr.] That part o! 

E2 E/MPLAR*. See Exemriany. + the medal which belongs not to the general device 

EXE/MPLARILY, égz'-ém-plar-é-lé. ad. 80 asde- |) or subject of it, but vent contains, in a corper o! 


a - 4 a 


EXH 


EXI 


—nd, méve, nér, nét ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—6N ;—pSdnd ;—thin, THis. 
it, or under a line or figure, the name of the au-|| EXHI/BITORY*, égz-hib’-¢-tir-¢. a. Setting forth; 


thor, or some collateral circumstance. 


nyt Warton. 
To EXE/RT$, égz-ért’. 478. v. a. [exero, Lat.] To|| To EXHVLARATE 4, ég7-hil'-A-rite. r. a. on 


use with an effort. Dryden. To put forth ; to ba 
form. South. To enforce; to push to an effort. 
To bring out. b 


ryden. To emit; to|| To E 


ro, Lat.) To make cheerful ; to cheer ; to fil with 
mirth ; to enliven. Bacon. 
SXHVLARATE*, égz-hil’-A-rite. v.a. To be- 


come glad, Baron. 


Dri 
peck ot Phillips. 
EXE/RTION, égz-@r’-shan. n. s. The act of exert-|| EXHILARATION, 6gz-hil-a-ra/-shéin. ns. The 


ing ; effort. rtson. } 
EXE SION , égz-e/-zhain. n.s. [exesus, Lat.] The act! 
of eating through. Brown. . 
EXESTUA‘TION, égz-¢s-tshd-a/-shan, n. s. [exars-| 


act of giving gayety. ‘The state of being enlivened. 
Baron , 


| To EXHO'RT §, égz-hért’. v.a. [exhortor, Lat.) To 


incite by words to any good action. 1 7'hess. iv. 


tno, Lat.] The state of boiling; effervescence;|| EXHO/RT*, égz-hért’. x. s. Exhortation, Pope. 
ib 


ebullition. Boyle. 
To EXFO/LIA 
folium, Lat.] To shell off; separate, as a corrupt | 
bone from the sound part. Wiseman. 
EXFOLIA‘TION, éks-f-I¢-4/-shdn. .n. s. The pro-' 
cess by which the corrupted part of the bone sepa- | 
rates trom the sound, Burnet. | 
EXPOLIATIVE, éks-f/-1¢-d-tiv. a. That has the | 
»ower of procuring exfoliation. Wiseman. 
EXHA‘LABLE, é 
evaporated. Boyle. 
EXHALA‘TION, égz-hé-la/-shan. n. s. [exhalatio, | 
Lat.] The act of exhaling or sending out in va-, 


| Ob. 7. 
TE§, éks-fo/-lé-Ate. v. m. [ex and|| EXHORTA/TION, éks-hér-td/-shan. ». s. The act 


of exhorting ; incitement to good. Alteriuru. The 
form of words by which one 1s exhorted. C 


EXHORTATIVE®, éks-hdr’-ta-tiv. a. Containing 


exhortation. 


Barrow. 
EXHO/RTATORY L. seeapalpar tool 512. [See 
1 


Domesticx.] a. Te ng toexhort. Cockeram. 


EXHO’ RTER égz-hér’-tdr. n. s. One who exhorts 
-ha/-la-bl. 405. a. That may be | . or encou by words. Hndoet. 


XHUMA‘TION*®, égz-hd-ma’-shdn. n.s. [ex and 
humus, Lat.] The act of unburying, or removing 
out of the 


ac Ty Seward. 
pours; emission, Sir 7’. Brown. The state of || To EXI'CCATES, ék-sik’-kite. v. a. [exsicco, Lat.] 


evaporating or flying out in vapours ; evaporation. 
‘That which rises in vapours. Mfilton. | 
‘0 EXHA/LE§, égz-hale’. 478. v. a. [exhalo, Lat.]! 
To send or draw out in vapours. Temple. To draw 
out. Shakspeare. | 

<7 Thongh the ablest grammarians (Beauzée Gram- 
maire Générale, tom. i. p. 66.) have determined H to be | 
a consonant, they have not decided whether it belongs 
to the flat or sharp class. If we consult our ear, when 
we place an unaccented z before it, we shall judge it | 
belongs to the former, as the z in this situation gene- | 
rally slides into gz. |W. | 

EXHA‘LEMENT, égz-hale/-mént. 2. s. Matter ex-| 
haled ; vapour. Brown. 
» EXHAUST §, égz-hhwst’. 425. v. a. To drain; 
to diminish. Bacon. ‘To draw out totally 5 to draw 
till nothing is left. Locke. To draw forth. Shak-| 
speure. 

EXHA‘UST*, égz-hawst’. a. Drained ; deprived of | 
strength. Burton. 

EXHA‘USTER‘*, Sapte n. s. One who 
draws out totally. Eilis. 

EXHA‘USTIBLE*®, égz-hiws’-t¢-bl. a. Capable of | 
being exhausted. Johnson. 

EXHA‘USTION, ég7-hhws’-tshin, 464. n. s. The | 
act of drawing or « ajning. Wotton. | 

EXHA‘USTMENT*, ég2-hAwst’-mént. n.s, Drain; 
diminution ; outgoing. Bp. Williams. ‘ 

EXHA/USTLESS, égz-hawst’-lés. a. Not to be emp- 
tied; inexhaustible. Blackmore 

To EXHE/REDATE §*, égz-hér’-¢-date. v. a. [er-| 
herredo, Lat.] To disinhernt. Huloet. 





3 The first syllable of this word (strict! 


To dry. Dict. 

speaking) 
ought to be pronounced according to the rule laid down 
under the preposition ez: but in this pronunciation we 
totally lose the sharp #, which commences the Latin 
word sicco, to dry, of which this word is compounded ; 
and thus the sound of the word is radically injured, and 
itsetymology lost. But, it will be said, the Latins mado 
the same excision of the radical «, on account of the 
coincidence with the s contained in the z of the prepe- 
sition, and wrote the word ezicco. It is allowed these 
corruptions obtained amongst them, as amongst us; 
though it is doubtful whether the same inconvenience 
arose amongst them in this word, as with us: for Vos- 
sius makes it highly probable that the Latins never 
gave the flat sound eg: to the letter z; and the best 
manuscripts inform us, that writing this word with ap 
x, a8 exsicco, and thus preserving the composition 
— and perfect, is the most accurate orthogra- 
phy. 

EXICCA’'TION, ék-sik-ka/-shan. 7. s, Arefaction 
re of drying up; state of being dried up. Bent- 


EXI'CCATIVE, ék-sik’-ka-tiv. 512. a. Drying in 
vality; having the power of drying. 
E/XIGENCE §, ék/-sé-jénse. 2 n.s. Demand ; want ; 
E/XIGENCY §, @k’-st-jén-st.§ need. Hooker. 
Pressing necessity; sudden occasion. Broome. 
E/XIGENT, ék’-sé-jént. n. s. [grigens, Lat.] Press- 
ing business; occasion that requires immediate 
help. Hooker. A law term; a writ sued when 


the defendant is not to be found. Hanmar. End. 


au. é. 
EXHEREDA‘TION?®, égz-hér-¢-dd'-shan. 7. s. A| E/XIGENT*, ék’-séjént. a. Pressing ; requiring im- 


disinheriting, Chambers, | 
To EXHVBIT §,égz-hib’-it. 478. v.a. [exhibeo, Lat.) | 
To offer to view or use ; to offer or propose in a 
forma) manner. Clarendon. 


mediate aid. Burke. 
EXIGU'ITY §, éks-é-gi’-é-té. n. 8. [exiguilas, Lat.] 
Smallness; diminutiveness ; slenderness. Boyle 


To show ; to display. | EXI'GUOUS, égz-ig’-t-ds. a. Small; diminutive , 


little. IJarvey, 


Pope. ; a ‘ 
EXHY BIT*, égz-hib’-it. n.s. Any paper formally] E‘XILE §, éks’-ile. n. “Peery Lat.] Banishment ; 


exhibited in a court of law or equity. Comel. 

EXHIBITER, égz-hib/-it-dr. .s. He thot offers! 
any thing in a publick manner. Shak. 

displays to publick view, Gayton. 

EXHIB TION, agz-he-bish’-dn. n. s. The act of 
exhibiting ; display. Grew. Allowance; salary ; 

nsion. Swift. Payment; recompense. Shak. 

EXHIBI'TIONER*, égz-hé-bish’-dn-ir. n. s. One 
who, in our English universities, receives a pension 
er allowance, bequeathed by benefactors for the 
encouragement of learning. 

EXHUBITIVE, égz-hib’-¢-tly. a. Representative ; 

displaving. Norris. 

UXHURIPIVELY*, age vl ad. Repre- 
sentatively. Waterland. 

EXHIBITORS, égz-hib’-it-dr. See Exuisirer. 


” 


state of being banished. Shak. The person ban- 


ished. Dryden. 


He that | 3 This word, as a substantive, has the accent always 


on the first syllable ; as a verb, it was formerly accent- 
ed on either syllable; but it is now, as Mr, Nares ob- 
serves, universally accented asthe noun. WW. 

To E/XILE, ég-zlle’. 492. eee Se] v.a. To banish 
to drive from @ country. ispeare. 

EXI'LE$, ég-zile’. 478. a. [exilis, Lat.] Small; 
slender ; not full ; not powerful. Bacon. 

O° This word, a9 an cg eer derived from the Latin 
exilis, is by Naros, ridan, Ash, and Entick, ac- 
cented on the last syllable. The third edition of 
Johnson's folio edition has the accent on the last also; 
but the quarto edition haa it on the first. Authority is 
certainly on the side of the oltimate accent ; but it may 
bo questioned whether aon not contrary to analogy ; for 


EQU EQU 
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EQUA/NGULAR, ¢-kwing’-gi-lar. a. [aequus and|; Lat.] Equinoxes are the precise times in which the 
TTT Lat.] Consisting of equal angles. sun enters into the first ope of Aries and Libra 
EQUANI/MITY, é-kwi-nim’-¢-14. n.s. [aequanimi-|| for then, moving exactly under the equinoctial, he 

tas, Lat.) Evenness of mind, neither clated nor|} makes our days and nights equal. Harris. Equali- 


arenes Tatler. ty; even measure. Shak. Equinoctial wind. 

EQUA’‘NIMOUS, ¢-kwin’-é-mis. a. [aquanimis, ees. 
Lat.] Even ; not dejected ; not elated. EQUINU'MERANT, é-kwé-mil’-mé-rint. a. a 
umber. 


EQUATION, é-kw4/-shin. n. s. [agquare, Lat.]|] and numerus, Lat.} Having the same n 
The investigation of a mean proportion pro Arbutimot, ] is 
from the extremities of excess defect, to be ap- || Jo EQUI'P §, é-kwip’. v. a. Sy r, Fr.) To fita 
lied to the whole. Holder. ship for sea. Bp. Patrick. To turnish for a horse- 
EQUA'TION, ¢-kwd/-shin. [In algebra.) An ex-||| man or cavalier. To furnish; to accoutre; to 
pression of the same quantity in two dissimilar|| dress out. Addison. 
terms, but of equal value. Dict. E/QUIPAGE, ék’-kwé-paje. 90. n. s. [equipage, Fr.] 
EQUA’TION, ¢-kwa’-shin. (In astronomy.] The|| Furniture for a horseman. Bullokar. Carriage 
difference between the time marked out by the sun’s|| of state; vehicle. Milton. Attendance; retinue. 
apparent motion, and that measured by its real mo- || _ Spenser. Accoutrements; furniture. Prior. 
tion. Dict. E/QUIPAGED, ék’-kwé-pdj'd. a. Accoutred; at- 
EQUA’TOR 64, é-kwi’-tdr. 166. n. s. [aequator, Lat.) 


tended, Spenser, 
A oe circle, whose poles are the poles of the || EQUIPE/NDENCY, é-kwé-pén’-dén-sé. ns. [arquus 
world. It divides the globe into two equal parts,|| and pendeo, Lat.] The act of hanging in equi- 
the northern and southern hemispheres. Harris. ise. South. 
EQUATORIAL, ¢-kwaé-td’-ré-4l. a. Pertaining to EQUIPMENT, &-kwip’-mént.n.s, The act of equip- 
the equator; taken at the equator. Cheyne. ae ot accoutring. Accoutrement; equipage. 
EQ POISE, &-kwé-pdize. n. s. [cequus, Lat. and 


E/QUERY dkewir'-b gi s. [escurie, Fr.] A , s 
EQUPRRY, ") grand lodge or stable poids, Fr Equality of weight; equilibration, 
7 rile, 


for horses. officer who has the care of horses. 
Tatler. EQUIPO’LLENCE, ¢-kwé-p6l'-lénse. n.s. [aguus 
EQUE’STRIAN, ¢-kwés’-tré-An. a. Being on horse- nt Lat.] Equality of force or power. 


back. Spectator. Skilled in horsemanship. Be- 
longing to the second rank in Rome. Ld. Lyttelton. || }y- The strong tendency of our language to an enclitical 
EQUIA GULAR®. See EQuanGcuLar. pronunciation, 513, would induce me to give the ante- 
penultimate accent to this and the following word, in 


EQUICRURE,, ioe 5 lon Lat] opposition to Mr. Sheridan and others; as no good rea- 
Having legs of an equal length, Having the legs] thi accent, as well as equivalent, equicocel, 2. Bul 
— ‘ob length, and longer than the base ; isos-|| gy i aad aqetovent have the accent on the an- 

° . tepenuitimate in Latin, 1 t 

EQUIDI'STANCE §*, 8-kwe-<is/tdnse. ns, Equal | mato, and the numberof syllables boing the tame. in 


distance or remoteness. 
EQUIDISTANT, é-kwé-dis‘-tfint. n.s. [aquus and 
os Lat.} Equal distanse or remoteness. Bp. 


EQUIDISTANT, é-kwé-dis’-tint. a. At the same 
distance, Donne. 

EQUIDI/STANTLY, ¢-kwé-dis’-tant-lé. ad. At the 
same distance. Brown. 

EQUIFORMITY, é-kwé-for’-mé-1é. n. s. [arquus 

and formas Lat.] Uniform equalit . Brown, 

EQUILA‘TERAL, é-kwé-lat’-4r-4l. a. [aequus and 
latus, Lat.] Having all sides equal. Bacon. 

EQUILA’TERALS, é-kwé-lit/-@r-Al. n.s. A side 
ao eye to others. Str 7’. Herbert. 

To EQUILI'BRATE$, é-kwe-li/-brate. v. a. [egui- 
librium, Srp Bey balance equally. Boyle. | 


both langues the accent is generally on the same syl- 
lable. 503. WV. 

EQUIPO'LLENCY*, é-kwé-pél/-lan-sé. n.s. Equi- 
Birra: Paley. 

EQUIPO/LLENT, é-kwé-p6l'-lént. a. paseo, 
Lat.] Havin equa power or force. ; 

EQUIPO’ LLENT LY*, é-kwé-pél/-lént-lé. ad. E- 

uivalently. Barrow 
EQUIPO'NDERANCE, ¢-kwé-pdn/-dér-dinse. 


EQUIPONDERANCY, é-kwé-pén/-dér-din-sé, : 
n. 8, [@quus and pondus, Lat.] Equality of weight ; 


uipoise, Dict. 
EQUIPO NDERANT, é-kwé-pdn’-dér-int. a. Be- 


ing of tbe same weight. Ray. 
To EQUIPO'NDER TE. é-kwe- n’-dér-Ate. v, n. 


To weigh equal to any thing. Wilkeas. 


[ne reonrenainenneensteennentnennenetnaneeneinmnanetenensmesnsmemenesesnesanasmes senses eee ee 


EQUILIBRA‘TION, ¢-kwé-li-bra/-shdn. n. s. Equi- | EQUIPONDIOUS, 6-kwé-pdn/-clé-ds. a. i 
ise; the act of keeping the balance even. Brown.|! _ brated ; equal on either part. Glanville. Ob. J. 
EQU ILI'BRIOUS*, ¢é-kwé-lib’-ré-ds. a. Equally || E‘'QUITABLE, ék’-kwé-ta-bl, 405. a. [equitable, Fr] 

ied, Glanville, || Just; due to justice. Boyle. Loving justice ; can 
EQUILI/BRIOUSLY®, é-kwé-lib/-ré-ds-lé. ad. In | did ; impartial, 
equipoise. Brown. E/QUITABLENESS*, @k/-kwé-ta-bl-nés, n. s. Just 


EQUI'LIBRIST*, é-kwil'-¢-brist. n. s. One that|| ness. Locke. 
balances a thing equally. Granger. E’QUITABLY, ék’-kwé-t4-blé. ad. Justly ; impar 

EQUILI BRIT Y*, ¢-kwé-lib‘-ré-té. 2.3. Equality of | tally. 
weight. Cockeram, “|| EQUITA’TIONS, &k-kwé-th'-shan. n.s. [equitation, 

EQUILIBRIUM, é-kwé-lib’-ré-fim, n.s. [Lat.]|| old Fr.] Riding on horseback ; management of a 
Equipoise ; equality of weight. Equality of evi-|| horse. Boswell. 
dence, motives, or powers of any kind. South, EQUITY, ék'-kwé-té. n. s. [orguitus, Lat.] Justice ; 

EQUINE’CESSARY, ¢-kwé-nés’-sés-sir-. a. [or-!| right; honesty. Shak. Impartiality. Hooker. [In 
quus and necessarius, Lat.) Needful in the same!} law.] The rules of decision observed by the court 
degree. Hudibras, | of chancery. Blackstone. 

EQUINOCTIAL, é-kwé-ndk/-shil. 88. n.s. The|| EQUI'VALENCT. 6, é-kwiv/-va-léuse. get yer 
line that encompasses the world at an equal dis- || EQUI/VALENCY §, é-kwiv'-va-lén-sé. raleo, 
tance from either pole, to which circle w the || — Lat.) Equality of power or worth, JZammond, 
sun comes, he makes equal days and nights all To EQUI TALENCE, &kwiv'-va-linse. r.a. To 
over the globe : the same with equator, || __equiponderate 5 to be equal to. Brown. 

EQUINO'CTIAL, ¢-kwé-ndk’-shil. a. Pertaining || EQ VVALENT, é-kwiv'-va-ldnt. a. Equal in value. 
to the equinox, Milton. Happening about the); Prior. Equal in any excellence, Milton. Equal 
time of the equinoxes. Being near the equinoe-!| in foree or power. Mi/on, Of the same cogency 
tial line. Phillips. I or weight, L/ooker, Of the saine import or meau- 

EQUINOCTL fy, é-kweé-ndk’-shAl-, ad. In the!) ing. Soul. 
direction of the equinoctial. Brown. |) EQUIVALENT, é-kwiw/-vi-lént. nis. A thing of 

E’QUINOX}§, é/-kwé-néks. x. s. [eguus aud nox,|| the same weight, sgmy, bg value. Druden 


ERE 


ERR 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tb, PURDON sick! wt sa fac Sitorid deste Sars il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


EQUI'VALENTLY* EQUIVALENTLY® (ktivvi-léncld. ad, Inanj) To ERI ad, Inan 

airee manner ; emi lently. Skelton. 
EQUI'VOCAL§, é-kwiv/-vo-kil. a. [arquivocus, 
Lat] Of Pk signification ; meaning differ- 
= things. Sadi 2, Uncertain ; beful. 


EQUI'VOCAL, é-kwiv’-vé-kal. 
Dennis. 


EQUI'VOCALLY, é-kwiv’-vd-kil-¢. ad. Soap, 
ously; in a doubtful or double sense. South. By 
uncertain or Phish birth; by generation out of 


the stated order. 
BaUYVOCALNESS, é Bentley. ‘.vd-kal-nés. mn. s. Am- 


; double meaning. Dalga 

me Fat V'VOCATES, é- Ey mike. ick (oq. 
gpd Lat.] ‘To use words of double meaning ; to 

use ambiguous ex ions, Dryden 


To EQUI'VOCA *, 8-kwilv/-vo-kiite. v.a. To ren- | 
oe Sige of a double interpretation. Sir G. 


n. s. Ambiguity. 


EQUIVOCATION, é-kwiv-vd-kd’-shéin, n.s. Am- 
Voc of speech ; “double meaning. Hooker. 
EQ 1 TOR: é-kwiv’-vd-ka-tir. 521. 
ho uses ambiguous language. S/ 
E/QUIVOKE*, ék/-kweé-voke. ns. [equiroque, ond 
Fr.] Equivocation ; double meaning. B. 
An ee where _ — has at once different 
meani A gay 
UE 


F/QUIVOC See ian OKF. 
ser a bac dayne in the middle of names or places, 


ns 


contraction from the Saxon papa, dwell- 


ER*. A syllable at the end of a word, signifying 
the inhabitants of a place ; as, Londoner. 
E' BA @-ra. n.s. [era, Lat.] The account of time 
ref articular date or epoch. Prior. 
701 ERA ATE §*, é-ri/-dé —_ be Ag [e and radi- 
at.] To shoot like a je Sage 
ERADE TION, é-rh-dé-A/-shadn. 534. n.s. Emis- 
sion of radiance. K. Charles. 


To ERA’DICATE §, é-rad/-é-kAte. v. a. [eradico, 
nw To ~ up by the root. Brown. To com- 
ey; y destroy ; to end. Arbuthnot. 

ERADICATION, e-rid-e-ki’-shdn, ns. ‘The act 
- tae up by the root; destruction ; excision, 

e state of being torn up by the roots. 


ERY DIC ATIVE, ¢-rdd/-é-ka-tiv. 512. a. Curing 
radically ; driving quite away 

ERA‘DICATIVE*, ddd’ kde. 2. 0. A medicine | 
which cures radicall ly. Whitlock, 

To ERA'SE §, é-rase’. [See To Rase.] v.a. raser, | 
Fr.] To destroy; so exscind. Peacham. To ex- 


aha to rub out, 

EMENT, é-rase’-mént. n. s. Destruction nd 
Pai, Expunction ; abolition. 

ERA‘STIAN*, é-ris‘-tshrin. n. s. One of a wees 
sect, thus called from their leader, Thomas Erastus, 
whose distinguishing doctrine it was, that the church 
had no right to discipline, that is, no regular power 
to excommunicate, exclude, censure, absolve, de- 
cree, or the like. Chambers. 

ERA/STIANISM®, é-ris'-tshan-iam. n.s. The doc- 
trine or principles of Erastians. Leslie. 

ERA‘SURE®, é-ri’-zhire. n.s. Rasure. 

ERE 6, are. 94. ad, [@p, Sax.) Before ; sooner than. 
Shakspeare. 

ERE, are. prep. Before. Druden. 

ERELONG, dre-léng’. ad. Before a long time had 
elapsed, Sidacy. 

EKENO'W, dre-ndiV. ad. Before this time. Dryden. 

EREWHI'LE, dre-hwlle’. 2ad. Some time ago; 

EREWHULES, dre-hwilz’. § before a little while. 
Shakes 

To DERECTS, é-rékt’. v. a. [erectus, Tat.) To place 
perpendicularly to the horizon. T'o erect a per- 
pendicular. ‘To cross one line by another at nght 
angles. To raise; to build. Gen. xxxiii. To es- 
tablish anew ; to settle. Hooker. ‘To elevate ; to 
exalt. Dryden. To lift up. Sandys. 'To raise con- 
sequences from oe Brown. To animate; 
*‘o encourage. 


: 


To ERECT, é-rékv’. vn. ‘To rise upright. Bacon 

ERECT, é-rékv’. a. Upright; not leaning ; not 
prone. Brown. Directed upwards. Phillips. Bold; 
confident; unshakea. Glanville. Vigorous; not 
depressed, Hooker. 

ERE‘CTED*, é-rék/téd. a. Aspiring; generous ; 
noble ; sublime. Sidney. 

ERECTION, é-rék’-shfin, n. s. The act of raising 
or state of being raised upward, Brerewood. The 
act of building or raising edifices. Hooker. Estab- 
lishment; settlement. Nouth. Elevation; exalta- 
tion of sentiments, Sidney. Act of rousing ; ex- 
citement to attention. Bacon, 


ee he é-rék/-tlv. a, Raising ; advancing. 


ERECT CTNESS, é-rékt'-nés, n.s, Uprightness of pos- 
ture. Brown. 

ERE‘CTORS®, é-rék/-tfir. n.s, One who raises or 
constructs, W. Mountacwe. 

E/REMITES, ér-é-mlte. 155. n. s, [eremita, Lat.] 
One who lives in a wilderness; one who lives in 
solitude ; 3a hermit. Raletgh. 

E/REMITAGE®, ér-t-mit-Aje. n.s. The residence 
of a hermit. Shelton. 

ae? we _ ér-é-mit’'-¢-kal. a. Religiously soli- 

EREPTA’TION, a n. 8. [erepto, Lat.] 


ing forth 

EREPTION, phe Bejere vg n.s. A snatching or tak- 

ing away by force. Corkeram. 

To ERGAT®, ér’-gat. vr. n. lergo, Lat.] To draw 
— according to the forms of logick. 
Herat 

E/RGO*, ér'-g. ad. [Lat.] Therefore. A term in 
logick, denoting consequently. Arluthnot. 

ERGOT, ér’-gdt. 166. n.s, A sort of stub, like a 
piece of soft horn, about the bigness of a chestnut, 
which is placed behind and below the pastern 
joint. Farrier’s Dict. 

E'RGOTISM®, ér- 

ically deduced. 

ER 


o-tlzm. n. s. A conclusion Jo- 


IACH®*, break. ne n. ‘ [Irish.] A pecuniary fine. 
ERIN" &-rin. n. «, [Trish.] Ireland. C il. 
ERI'NGO, Fae Sai n. 8. [hobyyiov.] -holly. 





plant. 
| ERVSTICAL? eer td-kl, a. [%prs.] Controversial ; 
| relating to dispute ; containing controversies. 
|| ERUSTICK®, é-ris/tik. a, Eristical ; controversial. 
Life of Firmin. 
lea ark. a. (depyds.} Idle; lazy; slothful. Chaw- 
| cer.’ [An old word ; whence we now say irksome.} 
|| ERMELIN, ér’-mé-lin. n. s. An ermine. Sidney. 
E/RMINE §, ér/-min. 140. n.s. [hermine, Fr.] An 
animal in cold countries, which very nearly se 
bles.a weasel in shape; having a white pile, and 
_ vag tool Racal the tail black, and furnishing a valuable 


IRMHINED, vibe ded 362. a. Clothed with engine. 


E/RNE, @r’-nd 
E/RON, ar’-Sn. 
son’s Camden, 
To ERODE 4, é-rdde’. v. a. [erodo, eee tat To cank- 
er, or eat away ; 10 
To E‘ROGAT , Wotgis we r, a. ferae, Lat.] 
To bestow upon; to give. Sir T. E = aap 
Ee ; érard-gh’ -sbin. n.s. The i be} giv- 
or igs ; distribution. Sir T. Ei 
SION, é “ahdin. 451. n. &. erosio, Ly The 
a of eating ‘away. ‘The state of being eaten away. 


Arinithnot. 
ERO'TICAL4, &-rit/-2-kal. 2a. [Jowrixds.] Relating 
ag ‘b-rbw dk, to the passion of love, 
To PERRS, ér.v.n. ferro, Lat.] To wander ; to ram- 
ble. ag To 1g Pot aay to stray. 
ogg er. viate any 
. To cuaanil errours ; to mistake. Shake 
Ta RR*, ér. rv. a. To mislead ; to cause to err. 
Burton. 
E‘RRABLE, ér’-ra-bl. aoe a, Liable to err. 


From the Saxon enn, eapn, a cot- 
tage, or place of retirement. Gib- 
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E/RRABLENESS, ér’-ri-bl-nés. n. s. Liableness to || ERUDI/TION, ér-d-dis 
errour; liableness to mistake. Decay of Piety. edge. Soh ngs 
E/RRAND, fr’-rind. [@r-rind, Perry and Jones.] || ERU’GINOUS, ¢-ri’-jé-nds. a. [cernginosus, Lat.) 
Nt. 5. paneey Sax.] A message; something to|| _Partaking of the nature of copper. Browne. 
be told or done by a messenger; a mandate; a ERU’PTION §, é-rap’-shiun. n. s. [eruptio, Lat.] The 
commission. Hooker. . of fain] noes nig Woes ; Reig rey 
This word is generally pronounced as it is marked; acon. Sudden excursion of a hostile kind. Milton. 
a a might, eecheoe: without pedantry, be moro properly || Violent exclamation. WWVotzon. Efflorescence ; pus- 
pronounced as itis written. W. tules. Shakspeare. i 1 
E/RRANT 6, ér’-rint. a. [errans, Lat.] Wandering ; ERUPTIVE, é-rdp/-tiv. a, Bursting forth. Thom- 
roving; rambling. Brows, Vile; aban eal son, Exhibiting diseased eruption. Sir W. For- 


completely bad. 2. Jonson. Deviating from a cer- duce. 


- : ; ERY'NGO. See Eninco. 
tain course. Shek. [In law.] Itinerant: applied ERYS!/PEL ASS, drdusip’ elie n.s. [pvotredas.] 


to judges who go the circuit, and to bailiffs at large. |!" 4 disease which affects the skin with a shining pale 








~dn. n.s. Learning ; knowl- 








Butler. ; red, or citron colour, without pulsation or cireum- 
PF This word is generally pronounced exactly like ar-|| scribed tumour; sprea(ling from one place to ano- 
rant, when it has the same signification; but, when ap- ther. Wiseman. 


plied to a knight, it is more correctly pronounced regu-)/ ER YSVPELATOUSS, ér-e-sty’-¢-l-tas. a. Having 

rerly soit is marked. WF. \| the nature of an erysipelas. kp. Berkeley. 74 
E/RRANTRY, ér’-rint-ré. mn. s, An errant state ;)) ESCALA'DE, 6s-ké-lide’. n.s. (Fr.] The act of 

the condition of a wanderer. Addison. The em-;! — scaling the walls of a fortification. Addison. 

vloyment of a knight errant. ; ESCA‘LOP, skél/-ltp. n.s. A shellfish, whose shell 
ERRATA, ér-ri’-18, 1. 8. ap [The singular er- || is regularly indented. Woodward. Aun inequality 

natin : — used.] ne 9 rho ee 3 of margin Hog meee Ray. 

inserted in the beginning or end of the - Boyle.|| ESCAPA'DE, és-kA-phde’. n.s. (Fr.] Irregular 
ERRA‘TICAL*, ér-rit'-¢-kal. a. Uncertain; keep-'| — motion of a horse. Dryden. rl 

ing no regular order, Bp. Hall. z || To ESCA’PE 4, é-skape’. rv. a. [echaper, Fr.] To ob- 
ERRA‘TICALLY, ér-rit'-2-kal-é. ad, Without rule; || tain exemption from; to obtain security from ; to 

without any established method or order. Brown. fly; to avoid. Temple. To pass unobserved by 
ERRA’TICK, ée-rat’-ik. a. [erratious, Lat.] War | oue. Hooker. 

dering ; uncertain; keeping no certain order; || To ESCAPE, é-skape’. v.n. To fly; to get out of 

holding no established course. Blackmore. Irregu- || danger; to avoid punishment. } Kings, xx. 

lar; changeable. Harvey. || ESCA’PE, é-skape”. x. s. Flight; the act of getting 
ERRA’TICKS, ér-rit’-ik, a. s. A rogue. Cockrram. || out of danger. Psalm |v. Excursion; sally. Den- 
ERRA‘TION®, ér-rd/-shitn. ns. A wandering to|| jwn. [In law.] Violeat or privy evasion ont of 


and fro. Cockerain. | some lawful restraint. Cowel. Excuse; subter- 
ERRA‘TUM®, ér-rd/-tdim. “See Errata. | fuge; evasion, Rulich, Sally; flight; irregu- 
ERRUUNE, ér-rhue’. x. s. [é)feva.] What is snuffed!) larity. Shak. Oversight; mistake. pe aed lt 

up the nose, to occasion sneezing. Bacon. ESCA’PER®, é-ska’-piir. n.s. One who gets out of 


FYRRING®, ér’-ring. a. Erratick ; uncertain. Shak.|| danger. 
ERRO'NEOUS, ér-rd/-né-ds. a. Wandering ; un. | ESCA PING®, é-ska/-ping. ».s. Avoidance of dan- 
seitled. Newton. Irregular; wandering from the r, Ezra. 
right road, Arbuthnot, Mistaking ; misled by er-|| ESCARGATO IRE, és-kar'-gi-twéi’. nr. s. [Fr] 
rour. ie Siete age Soc 3 not conformable || A nursery of seals Addison. 
to truth; physically false. er. To ESCARP, 4s-karp’, via. [e: , Fr.) To 
ERRO NEOUSLY, ér-ri/-né-ds-lé, ad. By mistake ;'| _ slope down. A military ora. Corker } 
not rightly. Hooker, ESCHAL(O T,, shal-lév. n.s. [Fr.] A plant. Mor- 
geet IEOUSNESS, ér-ri-ndAe-nbs = ‘ Phy.! timer. ‘tees 
_ sical falsehood ; inconformity to truth, Boule. || EYSCHAR §, éy-kir. 353. n. 8. [éeydpa.] A hard 
_E/RROURS$, ér’-rar. 314, 2.8. [error, Lat.) Mis- || ecust or sear made by hot poke a huarp, 
take; mvoluntary deviation from truth, Locke. A||] ESCHARO’TICK, és-kf-rév-ik. a. Caustick ; hav- 
blunder; a mistake committed. Shak, Roving ex- || _ ing the power to sear or burn the flesh, Greenhill, 
cursion ; irregular course. B. Jonson. [In theolo- || ESCHARO’TICK, és-ka-rév-fk. n.s. A caustick 
gy] Sin. Pied, ix. [In law,] A mistake in plead-'| application. Wiseman. 
ig, or in the process. Cowel. ESCHE/ATS, és-tshéte’. n.s. [escheoir, Fr.] Any 
ERS, érs, or Biter Vetch. n. s. A plant. | lands, or other profits, that fall to a lord within his 
ERSE*, or EARSF3#, érs. nr. s. i language of || manor by forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, dy- 
thee Highlands of Scotland. Johnson. || ing without heir, Cowwel. 
ERSH?*, or EARSH®, érsh. n.s. The stubble afier | }¢F- This, and the three [six] following words, not being 
corn is cut, 1) derived from the learned Inngnages, have the ch pro- 
ERST §, @rst. ad. [erst, Germ.] First. Spenser. At nounced in the English manner. WW. 


first; in the beginning. Milton. Once; when time | mS ‘A'T Ac-tshdte’. n 
was. Gay. Formerly; long ago. Prior. Before ; | ab Ne Sace. eae - ».1. To fail to the lord 


til] then; till now. Afilten. Nn pPocuE ATS Betchdte! ¢ : 
/RSTWHILES, arw’-hwile. ad. Till then; ili 74EGCHE'ATS, Cstshite’, ca. To forfeit. Bp. 
now 5 aforetime. Glenviile. t ESCHE’/ATABLE?, és-tshe--tA-bl. a. Liable to es- 


ERUBE’SCENCE §, ér-rii-bés’-sénse, ¢ a10. #. & 1 cheat Calerare. 

rata eae ee ee || ESCHB/ATAGES, bs shite. as. The right of 
nd Fa tc Ree “cabal | sneeession to an escheat. Sherwood. 

gg esha ld baaiphcpeic Hagan Reddish ;some- || pSCHTZ ATOR. éstshe-tlir, 166. 1. s. An officer 

To ERUCTS. derhe Lalabrtar-sicnen Lat.) To belch: || tat observes the escheats of the king in the county 

T'§, €-raat’. via. [erncto, Lat.) To belch;| whereof he is escheatar. Corel. 


Taghi lia SSa res Pig To ESCHE'W, és-tsh88/, v.a. [schouwen, 'Teut.} 
To ERU'CTATE®, é-rak’-tite. v. a. To belch ; to ||” To fly; to avoid; to shun. Sidney. 


vomit forth. Ifowell, ; : ; 
ERUCTATHION, 8 kcdain, n-4, ‘The act of This vt fom ting ln east 
ee ae. ag. ER aoc gh espa seb ered Nien ge ae Elpbinston, who contends that it ought’ to be pro- 
pine inti der pao ny sudden burst of win | nounced as if written exkew. “No wonder eskem, (he 
or matter, Woodward. | says,) often falacly articulated, because falsely exhibited 








ERUDITE §*, ér-tedhe’. [@r/-i-dit, Perry.) a. [ert-||  excher, was oeularly traced from thoold scheoir (after- 
ditus, Lat.) Learned, Lord Chesterfield. Cowpers;|  waris eckocr,) to haar _ escheat, rather than from 
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| ESPLANA'DE, és-pli-nide’. n. s. The empty 
space between the glacis of a citadel and the first 
houses of the town, Harris. [In modern garden- 


ing.] A grass-plot. 
ESDO USAL*, é-spéiv-zal. n.s. Adoption ; protec- 


eaquiver, to parry, avoid, or eskew, by those to whom 
the body of the ebild and the soul of the parent were 
equally anknown.” The etymological abilities of this 
gentleman in the French ond English languages are un- 
aerate: but the pronunciation of this word seems 
xeil to its orthography, and beyond the reach of ety- : 

mology to alter. Words, like land, have a limitation to tion. Ld. Orford. ; 

sheir rights. When an orthography and pronunciation || ESPOYUSAL, é-spdtv-z4l. a. Used in the act of 
have obtained for a long time, though by a false title, itis || espousing or betrothing. Bacon. 

perhaps better to leave them in = possession, than || ESPOYUSALS, é ‘=zAls. m. 8. without a Singular. 

yan anc 








to disturb the language b ut, though perhaps | 
better claim. A 


ESCO'CHEON?*, n.s. [Fr.] he shield of the | To ESPOUSE §, d-spddze’. v. a. [e 


family. Warton. | 
ESCORT, és'-kért. 492. ns. [Fr] Convoy ;. 

guard from place to place. ] 
70 ESCORT, és-kért’. va. To convoy. Warten. 


[sponsalia, Lat.] The act of contracting or aftiauc- 
a man and woman to each other. Jerem. ji. 
user, Fr.] To 
coutract or betroth to another. 2 Sem. iii, To 
marry ; to wed. Tt, Andronicus, To adopt; to 
take to himself. Bacon. To maintain; to defend. 


_ : * Dy. ryden. 
ESCO’ T, &s-ku’, n. s. [Fr.] A tax paid in boroughs | | ESPO'USER®, é-spdi¥-ztir. 2. s. One who main- 


aud corporations towards the support of the com- 
munity, which is called scot and (of, 

To ESCO'T, és-kdt’. rv. a. To pay a man’s reckon- 
ing ; to support. Slakspeare. 


ESCO UT, és-kédw’. n.s. [escouter, Fr.] Listeners | 
or spies ; persons sent for intelligeace. Now scout. |! 
SCRIPT, deka F | 

ESC *, ’. n.s. [escript, Fr.] A writing ; || 
a schedule. Cockeram ern 4 pais | 


. | 

ESCRITO IRE, ¢s-kvi-tore’. n.s. [Fr.] A box) 
with all the implements necessary for writing. | 

ESCU’AGE, és’-ki-dje. 90. n.s. [escv, Fr.] Bw 
age, that is, service of the shield, is either uncer- 
tain or certain. Escuave uncertain is where the 
tenant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord. | 
Another kind of escuage uncertain is called castle-| 
ward, where the tenant is bound to defend a castle. | 
Escuage certain is where the tenant is set at a cer- | 
tain sum of money, to be paid in lieu of such uncer- | 
tain services. Cowel. 

ESCULAPIAN*, és-ka-ld’-pé-dn. a. [frou Ascula- | 
pius.] Medical. Young. 

F/SCULENT'S, @s/-ki-l@nt. a. [eseulentus, Lat.) | 
Good for food; eatable. Bacon. 

E/SCULENT, és’-kd-léni. n.s. Something fit for | 
food. Bacon. 

ESCU/TCHEON §, és-kaitsh’-in. 259. 7. s. [Fr] 
The shield of the family ; the easigns armorial. 
Peacham. 

ESCU’/TCHEONED*, és-kaitsh’-Ind. a. Having an | 
eseutchcon or ensign. Young. i 

To ESLO'IN*, és-ldin’. v. a. [esloigner, old Fr.] 
To remove ; to banish; to withdraw. Donne. | 

ESO’PIAN*,.é-s0’-pé-an. a. [fiom sop.]_ Applied | 
generally to fables and compilations like those | 
which are attributed to AZsop. Warton. 

ESOTE’RICK §*, és-d-tér’-ik. a. [esotericus, Let.) | 
Secret ; mysterious. A term applied to the double | 
doctrine of the ancient philosophers : the publick, 
or exolerick ; the secret, or esolerick. Chambers. 

ssi al am és'-6-té@r-¢. n. 3. Mystery ; secrecy. 


Search. 
ESPA'LIER, és-pal/-yér, 113. x. [espallier, Fr.] 
A tree planted re cut so as to join ohers. Evelyn, 
To ESPA’LIER*, @s-pal’-yér. v.a. To plant and 
cut trees so as to form espaliers. 
ESPA‘RCET, és-par’-s@t. n.s. A kind of saint-foin. 
ESPEICIALS dspésh/-Al. a, [specialis, Lat.] Princi 
: . a, is, Lat.] Princi- 
1; chief. Nas ag } 
BSPE/CIALLY, dap -Ad ad. Principally ; chief- 
a particularly. looker. 
PE’CIALNESS*, é-spésh/-Al-nés. n. s. State of 


being especial. Loe. 
ESPERANCE, és-pé-ranse’. n. s. [Fr.] Hope. 


Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
ESPP AL, é-sp¥-Al. n.s. lene, Fr.] A spy. Sir T 
Elyot. Observation; detection; discovery. Sir 


ig Bias Ob. J. 
ESPIER*, é-spl-dr. 1. s. Que who watches like a 
. Harmar, 
ESPINEL®, éy-pd-ndl. n.s. [espinelle, Fr.) A kind 


of ruby. Cotgrave. 
ESPIONA'GE*, @s-pe-b-nadje’. n.s. [Fr.] The 
act of procuring and giving intelligence. 


| 
} 


. 


tains or defends a point. Allen. 

To ESPY'§, -sp¥. v. a. [espier, Fr.] To see things 
at a distance. Hooker. To discover a thing in- 
tended to be hid. Sidney. To see unexpectedly. 
Gen, xiii. ‘To discover as a spy. Jos. xiv. 


| To ESPY’, é-spl. v.n. To watch ; to look about. 


Jer. xivii. 
sear tat é-spi’, nos. A scout; a spy. Huloet. 
¢ *) 


’. 7. 

ESQUYVRE 4, é-skwire’. 2. s. [escuier, Fr.] The ar- 
mour-bearer or attendant on a knight. Tatler, A 
title of dignity, and next in degree below a knight. 
Blount. 

To ESQUIRE*, é-skwire’. v.@. To attend as an 

ire. 

To ESSA’Y §, és-sd’. v.a. [essayer, Fr.] To attempt ; 
to try; to endeavour, Blackmore. ‘To make ex- 
periment of, To try the value aad purity of metals, 


Locke. 


E’SSAY, és’-sh. 492. n. s. — endeavour. 


Smith, A loose sally of the mi 


Sim é 3 an irregular, 
indigested piece. Bacon. 


A trial ; an experiment. 


Glanviile. First taste of any thing. Dryden. [In 
netaliorgy.) The proof of the purity and value of 
metals, 


E/SSAYER*, és-si'-Or, or és’-sd-dr. nos. One who 
writes a hg Addison. 

E/SSAYIST®, és-sa/-ist. [@s/-sa-Ist, Perry.] ns. A 
writer of essays. B. Jonson. 

E/SSENCE 4, és/-sénse. n. s. [essentia, Lat.] The 
nature of any being, whether it be actually exist- 
ing or not. Watts. Formal existence ; that which 
makes any thing to be what it is. Looker, Exist- 
ence ; the quality of being. Sidney. wong, Be ex- 
istent person. Milton, Species of existent being. 
Bacon. Constituent substance. Milton. The 
cause of existence. Shak. [In medicine.] The 
chief properties or virtues of any simple, or com- 
position, collected in a narrow compass. me ; 
odour ; scent, Pope. 

To E'SSENCE, és’-sénse. v.a. To perfume ; to scent. 
Addison. 

ESSE/NES*, és-séénz’. n. s. [Esseni, Lat.] Certain 
religious men, among the Jews, who lived a very 
strct life, abstaining trom wine, flesh, and women. 


Bp. Percy. 

ESSENTIALS, &s-sén/-shil. a. Necessary to the 
constitution or existence of any thing. Bacon. Im- 
aba in the highest degree ; principal. Denham. 

re; highly rectified ; subtile ly elaborated. Ar- 
buthnot. 
What has been observed of the word efface is appli- 
oslo to this word: the same reasons nda iadinent wae 
to differ from Mr. Sheridan in the division of especial 
é al, establizh, &c.,as I have no doubt, in words o 
this form, where the two first consonants are combinn- 
ble, that they both go to the second syllable, and leave 
the vowel in the first long and open. W. 

ESSE/NTIAL, és-sén/-shl. 2. s. Existence ; being. 
Milton. Nature; first or constituent principles. 
South. The chief point, ore he 

ESSENTIA/LITY*, és-sén-shé-al’-¢-1é. n.s, Nature ; 
first or constituent principles. Swi/t. 


| ESSE/NTIALLY, és-sén’-shal-lé. ad. By the con- 


stitution of nature ; = Shakspeare. 


EST 
(CF 559.—Fhte, flr, fAll, fat 


ETE 
;—mé, mat ;—pine, pin ;— ; 








To ESSENTIATE?*, és-sén/-shé-Ate. v.n. 'To be- 
come of the same essence. 2B. Jonson. 

ESSO'IN §, és-sdin’. n. s. [essoni¢. Fr.) He that bas 
his presence forborn or excused upon any just 


cause ; as sickness. Allegement of an excuse for 
him that is summoned, or sought for, to appear. 
Cowel, Excuse ; exemptjon. Spenser. 

To ESSO'IN*, és-séin’. v. a. 'To excuse ; to release. 
Quarles. 

ESSO'INER®, és-sdlo’-dr. n. s. An attorney who suf- 
ficiently excuses the absence of another. Cotgrave. | 

To ESTA‘BLISH6, é-stab/-lish. v. a. [etablir, Fr.] | 
_ ih firmly ; to ~ unalterably. ig ser 
To settle in an ivilege or possession. Swi/t. 
To make firm; A ratty. Madore, xxx. To fix or 
settle in an opinion. Acts, xvi. To form or model. 
Clarendon. To found; to build firmly ; to fix im- 
movably. Ps. xxiv. To make a settlement of 
any inheritance. ata 

EST'A’BLISHER, é-st4b/-lish-dr. n.s. He who es- 
tablishes. Hooker. 

EST A‘BLISHMENT, é-st4b/-lish-mént. 2. s. Set-| 
tlement; fixed state. Spenser. Confirmation of | 
something already done; ratification, Bacon. 
Settled regulation ; form ; model of a government 
or family. Spenser. oundation ; fundamental 
principle. Atterbury. Allowance ; income ; sala- 
Pe pale Settled or final rest. Wake. 

ESTAFE'T®, és-ta-fer'. n. s. [estafeld, Span.] A 


courier. Boothin;. 
{estat, Fr.] The genera] 











military hoy 

ESTA‘TE 4, é-sthte’. n. s. 
reo the publick. Bacon. Condition of life. | 
tune ; possession, in Jand. Sidney. Rank ; quality. 
Sidney. A persoa of high rank. 8. Mark, vi,” 

To ESTA‘TE, 

Shakspeare. ‘To establish ; to fix. Pearson. 
: m’. v.a. [astimo, Lat.] To 
7 a haga neta ‘ 
. "To compare ; to estimate by proportion. 
Dasa. To any to rate high ; ic canna with 
. xiv. 
To ESTE’EM, é@stéém’. v.n. To consider as i 
ESTEE. | 
ard. Dryden. Reckoning ; estimate ; account, | 
esteemed. Pope. 

ESTE’EMER, é-stéém’-dr, v.s. One that highly 
values 5 _one that sets a high rate upon any thing. 
ble; worth a large price. Shak. 1y of es- 
teem i are of honour and respect. 7'emple. 


ryden, Circumstances in general. Locke, For- 
é-state’, ». a. To settle as a fortune. 
To 
high or low, upon any thing. 
reverence. Dryden, To hod in opinion ; to think. | 
value, , 
é-siéém’. n.s. High value; reverential 
nalopeere, 
ESTE/EMABLE*, é-stéém/-a-bl. a. That may be 
L. Addison. 
E/STIMABLE 4, és’-té-mA-bl. 405. a. a Lae Valua- 
‘ort 
E/STIMABLE®, @s/-t¢-m4-bl. n. s. That which. is 








worthy of particular notice and regard. Sir 7’ 


Brown. 

E/STIMABLENESS, és’-té-m4-bl-nés. ns. The 
quality of deserving regard. 

To E/STIMATES. és’-té-mite. v.u. [aestimo, Lat.] 
To rate ; to adjust the value of; to judge of any 
thing by its sk srolpaee to something else. Lev. 
xxvii. ‘T'o coleu ate ; lo compute. 

E/STIMATE, @s/-té-mate. 91. n. s. Computation ; | 
calculation. Woodward. Value. Shak. Valua-| 
tion ; assignment of oa value ; compara-' 
tive judgement. Addison. 

ESTIMA’TION, és-t¢-ma/-shin. n.s. The act of ad- 
justing proportional value, Levit. Calculation; 
computation. yim. eongaae Bacon. Es- 
teem; regard ; honour. rer. 

E/STIMATIVE, és’-té-m4-tiv. 512. ad. Having the 
power of comparing and adjusting the preference. 
Hale, Imaginative. Sir C. Wandesforde. 

E/STIMATOR, és/-1¢-ma-tir. 521. n.s. A valuer; 
an esteemer of things. Cotzrave. A settler of 


rates ; a compulist. 
E/STIVAL, és/-td-val. 86. a. [orstirvs, Lat.) Per- | 
‘ontinuing: for 
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taining to the summer. Gayton. ( 
the summer. Sir 7'. Brown. 


To E/STIVATE$§*, és’-18-vate. v. n. To pass the 
summer in a place. Cockeram. 

ESTIVA‘TION, és-té-va'-shin. n. s, A place in 
which to pass the time of summer. Bacon. 

ESTOPEL, és-tdp’-él. n.s. Such an act as bars 
any legal process. 

ESTO’PPED*, és-tbpi’. a. 
Hale. 

ESTOVERS, és-10'-vitrz. n. s. Necessaries allowed 
by law. Blackstone. 

ESTRA‘DE, és-wrade’. n.s. [Fr.] An even or level 
space. . 

To ESTRA/'NGES$, é-stranje’. v. a. [estreneer 
To keep at a distance ; to withdraw. Hooker. 
alienate ; to divert from its original use or posses- 
sor, Jer, xix. To alienate from affection. Ezek. 
xiv. ‘lo withdraw or withhold. Psa/m Ixxviii. 

ESTRA‘'NGEMENT, é-stranje/-mént. n. s. Aliena- 
tion; distance ; removal. South. 

ESTRAPA'DE, és-tri-pade’. ns. [Fr.] The de- 
fence of a horse that will not obey, who rises 
mightily before, and yerks furiously with his hind 
legs. Farrier’s Dict. 

To ESTRA’Y §#, és-trl’. vs n. [estraier, Fr.] To 
stray ; to wander. Daniel. 

ESTRA’Y®, és-tra’. ns. A creature wandered be- 
yond ils limits ; astray, Cowel, 

ESTRE‘AT 6, és-tréet’. n. s. [extractum, Lat.] The 
true copy of an original writing. Cowel. 

To ESTRE‘/AT®, és-trédv. vr. a. To extract ; to 
take from, by way of fine. Boyle. [In law.] To 
extract a cone of a writing. 

ESTRE/PEMENT, é-stréép/-mént. 1. s. jearvie, 
F’r.] Spoil made by the tenant for term of life upon 
any lands or woods. Canel. 

E/STRICH, és’-tritsh. ». s. [commonly written os- 
trich.| The largest of birds. S/ e. 

E‘STRIDGE*, See Estricn. 

E‘STUANCE, és’-tsht-dnse. n.s. Heat; warmth. 
Brown. = 

E/STUARY, és’-tshi-f-ré, 461, n. s. [orstuarium, 
Iat.] An arm of the se» ; the mouth of a lake or 
river in Which the tide reciprocates ; a frith. Gi- 


ni? 

7 WSTUATES, és/-tshd-dte. 91. v. n. [cerstuo, Lat.] 
‘To swell and fall reciprocally ; to boil. Cockeram. 

ESTUA’TION, és-ishii-d/-shéin. n.s. The state of 
boiling ; reciprocation of rise and fall; agitation ; 
commotion. Brow. 

ESTURE, és’-tshire. n. s. Violence ; commotion. 
Chapman, 

ESURIENT, é-2i'-ré-@nt. 479. a. [esuriens, Lat.] 
Hungry ; voracious. Diet, 

E/SURINE, ézh/-t-rine. 479. a. [esurio, Lat.] Cor- 
roding ; eating. Wiseman. 

ET CATERA®*, @-sé'-¢-r4, [Lat.] A common 
expression denoting others of the like kind, or tie 
rest, or soon. Cowley. 

ETC. A contraction of the above. 

To ETCHS, étsh. vr. a. [etzen, Germ.] A way used 
in the making of prints, by drawing with a proper 
needle upon a copper-plate, covered over wil a 
ground of wax, &c., and well blacked with the 
smoke of a link, in order to take off the figure of 
the drawing ; which, having its back-side tnctured 
with white lead, will, by running over the strucken 
outlines with a stift, impress the exact figure on the 
black or red ground; which figure is aflerwards 
with needles drawn deeper quite through the 
ground ; and then there is poured on well-tempered 
agua fortis, which eats into the figure or drawing 
on the copper-plate. Herris ‘To sketch ; to draw ; 
to delineate. Locke. ‘To meve forwards towards 
one side, Rar. 

To ETCH, étsh. vn. To practise etching. 

ETCH, é@tsh. n.s. Ground trom which aecrep 

EDDISH, éd’-dish, : has been taken, Mortimer, 

E/TCHING®, dtsh/-ing. a.s. An impression of a 

copper-plate, taken alter the manner deseribed in 

the verb fo efch. 

TEO'STICK®, ét-4-ds-tik. nes. [2reog and ereyrds.] 

A chrouograminatical a B. Jonson. 


Under an_ estopel. 


, Fr. 
Te 
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ETE/RNAL, é-tér’-nal. a. [ceternus, Lat.] Without 
beginning or end. Deut. xxxiii. Without begin- 
ning. Locke. Without end; endless. Shak. Per- 
petual; constant; unintermitting. Dryden. Un- 
changeable. Dryden. 

ETE/RNAL 6, é@-tér’-nal. n. s. [eternel, Fr.] One of 
the appellations of the Godhead. Hooker. ‘That 
which 1s endless and immortal Young. 

ETE/RNALIST, é-tér’-nal-list. . s. One that holds 

- the past existence of the world infinite. Burnet. 

To ETE/RNALIZE, é-tér’-nal-lize. v. a. To make 
eternal, Dict, 

EYTE’RNALLY, é-tér’-nfl-ld. ad. Without beginning 
or end. Unchangeably ; invariably. South. Per- 
etually ; without intermission. Addison. 

ETE/RNE, é-térn’. a. Eternal; perpetual ; endless. 
Gower. 

To ETE/RNIFY®*, @-tér’-né-fl. v. a. To make fa- 
mous ; to immortalize. Mirror for Magistrates. 

ETE/RNITY, é-tér’-ndté. n. s, [ceternitas, Lat.] 
Duration without beginning or end. Crashaw. Du- 
ration without end. Milton. 

To ETE/RNIZE, é-tér’-nize. v. a. To make end- 
less; to perpewate. Milton. ‘To make for ever fa- 
mous ; to immortalize, Sidney. 

ETE’SIAN®, 6-t6’-zhé-dn. a. [erforos.] Applied to 
such winds as blow at stated umes of the year, from 
what part soever of the compass they come, such 
as our seamen call monsoons and trade-winds. 

ETHE®. a. (ead, Sax.] Easy. Chaucer. See Eatu. 

E’/THEL+*. a, [edel, Sax.] Noble. 

E’THER 4, &-thér. n. s. [aether, Lat.] An element 
more fine and subtile than air; air refined or sub- 
liumed. Newton. The matter of the highest regions 
above. Dryden. 

ETHEREAL, é-thé/-ré-4l. 88. a, Formed of ether. 
Dryden, Celestial ; heavenly. Milton. 

ETHE/REOUS, ¢-thé/-ré-ds.° a. Formed of ether ; 
heavenly. Milton, 

E/THICAL$, @ti’-¢-kAl. 88. a. [%Ocxos.] Moral ; 
treating ov morality. Dr, Warton. 

E/THICALLY, éth’-¢-kal-lé. ad. According to the 
doctrines of morality. Government of the Tongue. 

E’ THICK, éth’-ik. a. Moral ; delivering precepts of 
morality, Pope. 

E/THICKS, éth’-iks. n. s, [without the singular.] 
The doctrine of morality; a system of morality. 


Bacon. 

E/THIOP®, &-thé-Sp, n.s. A native of Ethiopia; a 
blackamoor. Shakspeare. 

ETHIOPS-MINERAL+*. See A2THIOPS-MINERAL. 

ETHMO‘IDALS, éth-méde’-dal. a. [from os 
The denomination given to one of the sutures o 
the human cranium. Clhumbers. 

ETHMO IDES*, éth-mdt/-déz, n.s. [iOpds and 
ciéos.] The name of a bone situate in the middle of 
the basis of the forebead or os frontis, filling almost 
the whole cavity of the nostrils. Chambers. 

E/THNICAL §*, éth’-né-kal. a. [26vcxos.] Heathen ; 

agan. Medc. 

ei? NICISM®*, @th’-né-sizm. n. s. Heathenism ; 

ganism. 3B. Jonson. 

E’THNICK, éth’-nik. a. Heathen; pagan. Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

E/THNICKS, #¢h/-niks. x. s. Heathens. Raleigh. 

ETHOLOGICAL, éth-6-lddje’-0-kal. 530. a. [7605 
and Aéyos.] Treating of morality. 

ETIO’LOGY, ¢-t¢-iV-0-j4, n.s, [derAoyla.] An ac- 
count of the causes of any thing. Arbuthnot, 

ETIQUE TTE*, &-é-kév. 45. n.s. [Fr.] Cere- 
mony. Siinturne, 

ETUI*, &-wee. n.s. [Fr] A case for tweezers 
and such instruments. Shenstone. 

To E*TTLE*, &/-1, v. un. [edlean, Sax.] To earn 
by working. Boucher. 

E’TTIN®, é/-tho. n.s, A giant. Beawm. and FI. 

ETYMO’LOGER*, ét-¢-:ndl’-0-jdr. n.s. An etymol- 
owgist. Dr. ated 

ETYMOLOGICAL, ét--md-lddje’8-kal. a. Relat- 
ing to etymology, Locke, ’ 

CTY MOLO'GICALLY*,4t-€-md-lbdje’-¢-kal-ié. ad. 
According to etymology. 
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ETYMO/LOGIST, ét-¢-mél’-d-jist. n.s. One who 
searches out the original of words, Fudier. 

To ETYMO'LOGIZE*, ét--mél’-d-jize. v. a. To 

ive the etymology of a word. Chaucer. 

ETYMOLOGY §, ét-¢-mél/-0-j¢, nm. 8. [repos and 
Aébyos.] The descent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the deduction of formations from the 
radical word, Harvey. The part of grammar 
which delivers the inflections of nouns and verbs. 

E/TYMON., ét'-é-mén. n.s. [Ervpor.] Origin; primi- 
tive word, Peacham,. 

EU‘CHARIST §, ya’-ka-rist. 353. n. 8. [évyapieria.] 
The act of giving thanks; the sacramental act in 
which the death of our Redeemer is commemorat- 
ed with a thankful remembrance ; the sacrament 
of the Lord's supper. Hooker. 

EUCHARYSTICAL, yi-kf-ris’-té-kil. a. Contain- 
ing acts of thanksgiving. Brown. Relating to the 
sacrament of the supper of the Lord. Bp. Hail. 

EUCHARISTICK®, yt-ké-ris’-tik. «. Relating to 
the sacrament of the supper of the Lord, More. 

EUCHO'LOGY, yt-kél’-6-j4. n.s. [évyodtyuov.] A 


formulary of prayers. Bp. Budi. 
EU'CHYMY*, yl’-ké-mé, n. s. sip Bog good 
temper of the blood, and other juices in the body. ~ 
EUCRA 


SY, yi-kri-sé. ns. Lapin pe | An agreea- 
ble, well-proportioned mixture of qualities, where- 
pie body is said to be in a good state of health. Bp. 


rynolds, 
EUDIOMETER®, y-dé-bm’-¢-tar. n. s. [eddios and 
pérpov.] An instrument to determine the salubrity 

of tbe air. 


EU'GE*, yi-jé. n. s. [Lat.] Commendation ; ap- 
E GH y88.nee A Dryden 
.n. 8. A tree; a yew, . 
EULO“ ICAL*, ya-lddje’-é-kal. a, Commendatory ; 
containi 


raise. 
EULO'GIC LLY®, y-lédje’-¢-kal-lé. ad. In a man- 
ner which conveys encomium or praise. Sir 7’ 


bert. 
To EU'LOGIZE*, yw’-ld-jize. v. a. To commend ; 


to praise, Huddesford. 
EU’/LOGY §, yiv-l4-jé. th s. [tv and Adyos.] 
EULOGIUM}, yo-| -jé-dm. § Praise; encomium ; 


rick. & ; 
EUNUCH $, yl’-nik. mn. s. [edvovyos.] One that is 
castrated. a 
To EU'NUCH*, yi’-nak. v. a. To make a eunuch. 


Creech. 

To EU'NUCHATE, yir-nd-kate. r.a. To make a 
eunuch. Brown. 

EUNUCHIOM®, 7-ai-Kem. n. s. The state of a 
eunuch. Bp. : 

EUO NYMt US*, yi-bn/+-mas, n, s. [Lat.] A shrub 
called spindle-tree. Monck Mason. ; 

EU'PATHY*, yir-pa-the. n.s. [ciza0ca.] A right 


pa Harris. ; 
se ts ORY, yly-pé-tir-é. n. s. [aspatorium, Lat.] 
ant. 
EUPEPSY t, yl’-pép-sé. 2. s. A good concoction, 
an eas digeston. ; ; 
EUPE’ PTICK t, yh-pép’-tik. a. Easy of digestion. 
EU’ PHEMISM®, yi'-fé-mizm. n. s. [ebgnpropos.] [In 
sberlin | A way of describing an offensive 
by an inoffensive ex 


proaion: ; 
EUPHONICAL, yi- }n/-¢-kal. a. Sounding agree- 


ably. Dict. 
EU/PHONY 6, yi'-fo-né. n. 8¢ [2 ] An agreca- 
arno. 
at.) A 


ble sound ; the contrary to harshness. . 
EUPHORBIUM, yi-fbr-be-dm. _n.°s. 
plant. A gum resin, used medicinally in sinapisms. 
Fill. 

EU’PHRASY, yil'-fri-sé. 92. n. s. [euphrasia, Lat.] 
The herb eye-bright. Milton. ; 
EU RIP Us, yo-rl’-pas, n.s. [Lat.) Any strait, 

where the water is in much agitation ; from the an- 
cient frith between Boeotia and Eubcea, called Eu- 
ripus. Burke. ; 
EURO'CLYDON, ya-rdk/-lé-dén. n. 8. [dvpoxAtdwy. : 
A wind which blows between the east and north, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterranean. Acts, 
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EUROPE’AN, yi-rd-pé/-fin. a. [ Europeus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to Europe. Waller. 
36> This word, according to the analogy of our own lan- 
guage, ought certainly to have the accent on the second 
syllable ; and thia is the pronunciation which unletter- 
tapas constantly adopt; but the learned, ashamed 
the analogies of their own tongue, always place the 
accent on the third syllable, because Eurepeus has the 
penultimate —— is therefore accented in Latin. 
Epicurcan has the accent on the same syllable by the 
same rule; while Herculean and cerulean submit to 
English analogy, and have the accent on the second a 
lable, because their penultimate in Latin is short. 


EU'RUS, yW-rds. n. s. [Lat.] The east wind. 
Peacham. 

EU/RYTHMY, yw’-rith-mé. rn. s. [évpodpos:| Har- 
—) + and symmetrical measure. Evelyn. 

EUSE'BIAN®*, ya-s’’-bé-din. n.s. An Arian; so cal- 
led, from Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, who fa- 
voured the Arians. Whiston. 

EU'STYLE*, yiy-sille. n. s. [tv and eré os.) [In ar- 
chitecture.] The position of columns in an edifice 
al a most convenient and graceful distance onc 
from another. 

_EUTHANA'SIA, yi-thdn-h’-zhé-&, 2 453, n. 8. 

EUTHA‘NASY, ya-thin’-A-sé. 92. [év@avacta.] | 
An easy death. Bp. Hall. 

27" Of the accent of the first of these words, there can be 
no dispute; but aa the last is anglicieed, ite accent ad- 
mits of some diversity of opinion. Mr. Sheridan, Dr. 
Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Entick, Barclay, Bailey, and the first 
editions of Dr. Johnson, accent the last of theee words | 
on the antepenultimate; but the quarto edition of John-. 
son on the penultimate: I suspect, however, if we were | 
strictly to follow our own analogy, that we ought to— 
place the accent on the first syllable ; for, as this termi- 
nation is not enclitical, 513, it seems to be under the | 
same acai as academy, irreparable, &c, which | 
sce. . | 

EUTY/CHIAN®, ya-tik/-2-4n, n.s. One of those an- | 
cient hereticks, who denied the two natures of our 
— Christ ; so called from their founder Eutyches. | 

urnet, 

EUTY’CHIAN*®, ya-tik’-é-An. @. Denoting the cau 
ticks called Eutychians. Tillotson. 

To EVA‘CATE, ¢-va/-kite. v. a. [raco, Lat.] To 

a out; to throw out. Harvey. 

To EVA‘CUATES, é-vak/-d-Ate. v. a. [evacuo, Lat.) 
To make empty ; to clear. Hooker, 
as noxious, or offensive. South. To void by any | 
of the excretory passages. Arbuthnot. To make 
void; to nullify. Bacon. To quit; to withdraw 
from out of a place. Swift. 

To EVA‘CUATE®, é-vak’/-d-ate. v. n. To let blood. | 


Burton. | 
EVA/CUANT, é-vik’-d-fnt. 2. s. Medicine that pro- | 
cures evacuation by any passage. 
EVACUA‘TION, é-vak-ti-d’-shan. n. s, Such emis- 
sions as leave a vacancy; discharge. Hale. Abo- 
Jition ; nullification. Hooker. ‘The practice of 


ed 8 
of 





' 
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T'o throw out | 
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E/‘VAL*, &-v4l. a. [evum, Lat.] Respecting the du- 

ration of time. fis to the “Abp. of Vantebury. 

EVANE’SCENCE §*, év-d-nés’-sénse. n.s. [evanes 
cens, Lat.] Disappearance; end of appearance. 


EVANE’SCENT, év-d-nés‘-sént. a. Vasfishing ; 1m- 
perceptible ; lessening beyond the perception of the 
senses. Arbuthnot. 

EVA/'NGEL §*, é-van’jél. nos. [dvayyf&sov.) The 
oan f tidings. Chaucer, 

EVANGE’LICAL, év-An-jél’-¢-kil. a. Agreeable to 
Gospel ; consonant to the Christian law revealed in 
the holy Gospel. Aéerbury. Contained in the Gos- 
- Hooker. 

EVANGE’LICALLY*®, év-an-jél’-¢-kal-lé, ad. Ac- 
—— to the revelation of the Gospel. Bp. Ber- 


ow. 

EVANGE'LICK®, bg a. Consonant to the 
doctrine of the Gospel. Milton. 

EVA‘NGELISM, é-van’-jé-lizm. n. s. The promul- 

ion of the blessed Gospel. Bacon. 

EVA/NGELIST, é-van’-jé-list. n. s. [Zuayyedos.] A 
writer of the history of our Lord Jesus, Addison. 
oe of the Christian laws. Deeey cf 


EVA'NGELISTARY*, é-viin’-jé-lis-ta-ré. nw s. A 
selection from the Gospels, to be read, as a lesson, 
in divine service. Gregory. 

To EVA‘NGELIZE, ¢-van'-jé-llze. v. a, To instruct 
in the Gospel, or law of Jesus. Milton. 

EVA‘NGELY, é-vén’-jé-lé. n. s. Good tidings ; the 

message of pardon and salvation ; the holy 1; 

the Gospel of Jesus, Spenser. 

EVA’NID§, é-vin/-id. a. [evanidus, Lat.] Faint, 
weak ; evanesceut. Baron. 

To EVA‘NISH, ¢-van’-ish. v. n. [eranesco, Lat.] To 
— ; to escape from notice or perception. Drum- 


mond. 

EVA/PORABLE, ¢é-vap‘-6-ra-bl. 405. a. Easily dis- 
sipated in fumes or vapours. Grew. 

To EVAPORATE 6, é-vap/-rite. 91. v.n. [evaporo, 
Lat.] To fly away in vapours or fumes; to waste 
insensibly as a volatile spirit. Boye. 

To EVA‘PORATE, ¢-vip’-d-rate. v.a. To drive 
away in fumes; to disperse in = Bentley. 
To give vent to; to Jet out in ebullition or sallies. 


otton. 
|| EVA/PORATE®, é-vap’-d-rate. a. Dispersed in va- 


our. Thomson. 

EVAPORA’TION é-vip-d-ri/-shin. n.s. The act 
of flying away in fumes or vapours ; vent ; discharge. 
Howell. The act of Sere, 2 matter, so as to 
make it fume away. Raleigh. {In pharmacy.] An 
operation by which liquids are spent or driven 
away in streams, so as to leave some part stronger, 
or of a higher consistence than before, Quincy. 

EVA‘SION $, é-va/-zhiin. 49, n.s. [evastem, Lat.] Ex- 
cuse ; subterfuge ; sophistry ; artitice. Milton. 


emptying the body by physick. Temple. Dis-| EVA’SIVE, é-vi‘-slv. 158, 428. a. Practising eva- 


charges of the body by any vent, natural or arti-! 
ficial. A withdrawing from out of a place, some-/ 
times by treaty, sometimes by necessity. A milita- | 
ry expression. 


EVA'CUATIVE*, é-vak’-d-4-tlv. a, Porgative. Cot- | 


rare. 
FC . ie eg | EVE, éve. 
EVA’‘CUATOR®, é-vak’-t-A-tar. nm. s. One who EVEN, S-vn. 


makes void, or annuls. Hammond. 

To EVA'DE 4, ¢-vAde’. v. a. [evado, Lat.] To elude ; 
to escape by artifice or stratagem. Sh 
avoid; to decline by a Dryden. ‘To es-! 
cape or elude by sophistry. Stilling fret. To es-) 
cape as imperceptible or unconquerable. South. | 

To EVA'DE, é-vade’. v. n. To escape ; to slip away. | 
Bacon. To practise sophistry or evasions. South. 

EVAGATION, év-fi-gd’-shim. n.s. [evagor, Lat.] | 


The act of wandering ; excursion ; ramble ; devia- i 
t 


tion. Sir H. Wotton. 
oy Tam well aware, that this and the two following | 


. speakers, pronounced with the ¢ in the first syllable 


which arisos from gonera! analogy. 589, JF. 


sion; elusive. Pope. Containing an evasion; s0- 
histical, Bp. Berkeley. ” 

EVA'SIVEL ’, @-vi'-siv-lé. a. By evasion ; elusive- 
ly; sophistically. Bryant. 

EVE'CLION*, é-vék/-shin. n.s. [ercho, Lat.) Ex- 
altation. Pearson. 
n.s. [epen, Sax.] The close of the 
day. Exodus, xvi, The vigil or fast 

to be observed before a holiday. Duppa 


speare. To| E'VEN §, &’-vn. 103. a. [eren, even, Sax.] Level; not 


rugee ; not unequal. Dryden, Uniform ; equal te it- 
sell. Prior. Level with; parallel to. Exodus. Not 
having inclination any 6 Shak, Not having 
any part higher or lower than the other. Davies. 
Equal on both sides; fair. Milten. Without a 
thing owed, either good or ill; out of debt. Shak, 
Calm; not subject to elevation or depression ; not 
uncertain, Pope. Capable to be divided into equal 
parts; not odd, Bp. Taylor. 


URN p/. * uh " y S 

words {evanescent and evangelical] are often, by foo | TORN EN, #-vn, va, ‘To make even, Stanylurst. 

{ 
ony 

and open; but I think contrary to that correctnrss || 


| ToE'VEN, va. ec. n. To be equal to. Curew, Ob. J. . 


‘To make out of debt. Shak. To level; to make 
evel. Rabie. 
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EVEN, ¢-vn. ad. A word of strong assertion ; verily. 
Spenser. Notwithstanding. Dryden. Likewise : 


not only so, but also. Folder. 


A word of exaggeration in which a seeret compari- || 


EVI 


TERLASTING-PEA®, év-dr-ly’-ting-pe. ns. A 


a 
| flower, Tote 


much as. Steift. | EVERLA'STINGLY, éy-dir-lds’-ting-lé. ad. Eter- 


without end. Shakspeure 


nally ; speure. 
son is implied : as, even the great, that is, the great |‘ EVERLA'STINGN ESS, év-dr-lAs‘-ting-nés. 2. s. 
like the meat. Dryden, A term of coucession. Col- | Eternity ; perpetuity ; an indefinite duration. Stu- 
on 


To EVENES, é-véén’. v. n. [evenio, Lat.] To hap- | E ERLIVING, év-dir-fiv’-ing. a. Living without 
EVENER®, e-uirir. ace. One that reconciles or|| EVERMONRE, &-hrmbie" ai. always; elcrally 
EVENHAND®, &oludnd, n. $s. Parity of rank or EVEROTEN, év-tr-d/-pn. a. Never closed; not at 
EVENHANDED, #-vn-han'-déd. a. Impartial ; LEVERPLEVASING Sb Aerple/-ohug. @. Delighting 
uitable, Shakspeare. | utalltimes; never ceasing to give pleasure. Sidd- 


E'VENING, &-vn-ing. n. s. Spc Sax.] The close || _ ney. 
of the day; the ypary of night. Watts. The || Jo EVE/RSE$, é-vérse’. v. a. [eversus, vag To 
latter end of life. Lord Clarendon. overthrow ; to subvert; to destroy, Glanville, Ob. J. 


E'VENING®, &-vn-lug. a. Being toward the close of || EVE/RSION*, é-vér’-shan. n. s. [erersio, Lat.] Over- 


the day. Psalm exli. 


throw. Bp. Taylor. 


EVENING-STAR*®, &-vn-lug-stir’. n. s. The Ves-|, To EVE'RT, ¢-vért’. v. a. [everto, Lat.] To destroy ; 


Re or Hesperus, of the ancients. Milton. 
EVENLY, ¢’-vn-lé. ad. Equally — Bentley. 
otton. 


Levelly ; without asperities. Without in- 


clination to either side ; horizontally. Brerewood. || E'VERY §, év/-dr-8. a. iaren eale, Sax. 
he: 


Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 

"END é'-vn-nés. n. s. State of being even. 
B. Jonson. Uniformity ; regularity, Grew. Equali- 
ty of surface ; levelness. Freedom from inclination 
to either side. Hooker. a equal re- 
spect. Calmness ; freedom from perturbation; equa- 
rons Sprut. Atterbury. 

E’/VENSONG, ¢-vn-sing. n. s. The form of worship 
used in the evening. Milton. ‘I'he eveniag 5 the 
close of the day. Dryden. 

E'VENTIDE, &-vn-tide. . s. The time of evening. 
Genesis, xxiv. 

EVENT §, é-vént’. n. s. [eventus, pe | An incident ; 
any thing that happens, good or bad. cel. ix. 
The consequence of an action; the conclusion ; the 
upshot. Dryden. 

7 EVE/NT®, é-vént’. ve. n. To break forth. B. Jon- 


son. Ob. T’. 

To EVE/NTERATE, ¢-vén’-té-rate. vr. a. [eventero, 
Lat.] To rip up; to open the belly. Brown. 

EVE/NTFUL, é-véot’-f0l. a. Full of incidents ; full 
of changes of fortune. Shakspeure. 

To EVE'NTILATE 4, 6-vén/-té-late. v.a, [erventilo, 
Lat.] To winnow ; to sifi out. Cockeram, To ex- 
anime 3 to discuss. Dict. ; 

EVENTILA/TION®, 6-vén-té-la/-shiin. n.s. The act 
of ventilating. Howell. 

EVE/NTUAL, é-vén’-tsht-al. a. Happening in con- 
sequence of any thing; consequential. Burke. 
EVENTUALLY, é-véu'-tshi-al-lé, ad. In the event; 

in the last result; in the consequence. Boyle, 


EVER §, év'-Ar. 98. ad. [wepep, Sax.) At any tine. |! 





|_ to overthrow. Fotherby. 
EVERWA’TCHFUL, év-fir-wétsh’-fl. a. Always 
vigilant. Pope 
Each 
one of all. Hooker.—Every where. In all places; in 
each place, Hooker. 
E’VERYDAY®, év/-dir-¢-da. a. Common ; occurring 
on any day. Pore. 
-EVERYO'UNG, év-dr-ying’. a. Not subject to old 


nee, or decay. Prope. 

| To E’'VESDROP §*, évz’-drép. rv. n. To listen. See 
Eaves. Abp. Suncroft. 

E/VESDROPPER, évz’-drép-par. n. s. Some mean 
fellow that skulks about a house in the night, to 
listen. Dryden. 

To EVE/STIGATE, é-vés'-td-gite. v. a. [erestigo, 
Lat.] To search out. Dict. - 

|E‘VET*. Sce Err. 

To EVVBRATE®*, ¢-vil-brate. v. a. [eribro, Lat.] 
To shake ; to brandish. Cockeram. 

To EVIV'CT'S, d-vikv. va. [evinco, Lat.} To dispos- 
sess of by a judicial course, Davies. To take 
away by a sentence of law. K. James. To prove ; 
to evince. B. Jonson. 

EVICTION, ¢-vik'-shdn. n. s. Dispossession or de- 
privation yh definitive sentence of a court of ju- 
dicature. Bacon. Proof; evidence. Bp. Hall. 

EVIDENCES, év’-¢-dénse. n.s. [Fr.] The state of 

beiug evident; clearness; indubitable certainty ; 

' 








notoriety. ‘Testimony ; xxxii. Wit- 
ness; one that gives evidence. den. 

To EVIDENCE, év’--dénse. v. a. To prove; to 
evince. Temple, To show; to make discovery of. 
Milton. 

EVIDENT, év’-é-dént. a. Plain; apparent; noto- 
rious. Brown, 





Hooker. At ail times, always, without end. Hooker. |) EVIDE'NTIAL*, éy-é-dén/-shal. a. Affording evi- 


—For ever. Eternally 5 to perpetuity, Locke. 
one time 3 as, erer and anon, Spenser. In any de- 
gree, Hall. A word of enforcement, or aggrava- 
uon: As soon as ever he had done it. Shuk.—Ever 
a. Any. Shek. It is ofien contracted into e’er. It 


is much used in composition in the sense of always : i 
t 


as, evergreen, everduring. 


~ EVERBUBBLING, év-dr-bab’-bling. a. Boiling up |} 


with vetual murmurs. Crash. 


E'VERBURNING, év-dr-bie’-ning. a. Unextinguish- | 


ed. Milton. 


EVERDURING, év-fe-dd’-ring. a. Eternal ; endur- |! 


ing without end Raleigh. 
E'VERGREEN, év -dr-gréén. a. Verdaut through- 
oul the year. Milton, 

E/VERGREEN, év’-ir-gréén, nos. A plant that re- 
tains its verdure through all the seasons, Ere/yn, 
E/‘VERHONOURED, = év-dr-dn’/-néird. a. Always 

ne.a in aenour or esteem. P 


‘ope. 
EVERLASTING, év-tir-lis‘’-ting. a. 


Ath; 











Enduring |} 


,__ dence or proot, Bp, Fleetwood. 

EVIDENTLY, év-¢-déit-lé. ad. Apparently; cer- 

| tainly; undeniably. Prior, | 

| EVIGILA’TION®, é-vid'-jé-1i’-shan, n. s. [evigilatio, 

;_ Lat.) A waking. Biblioth, Biblica, 

E’VIL §, ¢-vi, 159, a. [ypel, Sax.] Having bad qual- 
ities of any kind; not . Dent. xxii. Wicked ; 
bad; corrupt. St, Matthew, xx. Unhappy ; miser- 
able; calamitous. J2redus. Mischievous ; destrue- 
tive; ravenous, (renesis, xxxvii. 

‘EVIL, é-vl ms. [generally contracted to ill. 

Wickedness ; a crime, Shak. Injury; mischief. 

Proveris. Malignity ; corruption. Lceles. ix. Mis- 

fortune ; calamity. Jod, ii. Malady ; disease. Shak- 


re. 
EVIL, é’-vl. ad. Not well, in whatever respect. Shak. 
Not well; not viriuously. Jolin, xviii. Not well ; 
not happily. Deaf. vii. Injuriously ; not kindly. 
Deut. xxvi. It is often used in composition, to give 


to a word 


a bad meaning . . 
without end 5 perpetual; immortal; eternal. Hion- Rigbdegrrealbabe STED, ¢-vl-Af-ftk’-t@d. a. Not kind; 


vd, 
EVERLA’STING, év-Ar-las’-tIng. n.s. Eternity. 
Hooker. ‘Vie Eternal es Shaks peare, 


sed to kindness. Acts, xiv. 


not dis 
ER, é-vl-dé/-ar. n. «. Malefactor ; one that 


'EVILD 


|, commits crimes. 1 Peter. 


EWE 


EXA 
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E/‘VILEYED*, ¢-vi-ide. a. Having a ees 
EVILFA‘VOURED, é-vl-fA’-vard. a. LI] countenanc- 


ed ; having no 


ct. Bacon. 
EVILFA‘V CREDNESS, é-vi-fi/-vard-nds. 1. s. 


Deformity. Deuteronomy, xvii. 

E/VILLY, &-vi-lé. ad. Not well. Bp. Taylor. 

E/VILMINDED, é-vl-mind’-@d. a. Malicious; mis- 
chievous ; maligna ; wicked, Dryden. 

E‘VILNESS, é-vl-nés. n. s. Contrariety to goodness ; 
badness, of whatever kind. Hale. 

EVILSPE’AKING, é-vl-spé’-king. n.s. Slander ; 
defamation ; rp we censoriousness. 1 Peter, ii. 

EVILWI/SHING, é-v]-wish'-Ing. a. Wishing evil to; 
having no good will. Sidney. 

EVILWO/RKER, é-vl-wark’ -dr. x. s. One who does 

soe pea 
0 »e-v . v.a. [evinco, Lat.] To prove; 
to show; to manifest. Sidton To ue to 
subdue, Milton. 

To EVI/NCE®, é-vinse’. v. n. To prove. Bp. Hall. 

EVI/NCIBLE, ¢-vin‘-sé-b}. a. Capable of proof; de- | 
monstrable. Hale. 

EVIUNCIBLY, é-vin'-sé-blé. ad. In such a manner as 
to force conviction. 

To E‘VIRATE 4, év’-¢-riue. v.a. [eviratus, J To 
deprive of manhood ; to emasculate. Bp. Hall. 

EVIRA‘TION*, é@v-é-r’/-shdn. n. s. Castration. 


Cockeram. 

Jo EVIVSCERATE, é-vis/-sé-rite. v. a. [eviscero, 
Lat.] To embowel; to draw ; to deprive of the en- | 
trails; to search within the entrails. Dr. Griffiths. || 

E'VITABLE, év'd-td-bl. 405. a. [evitabilis, at] 
en 3 that may be esgaped or shu : 


To E'VITATE 4, év'-é-tate. v.a, [evito, Lat.) To |! 
avoid ; to shun; to escape. S. x 

EVITA/TION, év-¢-ta/-shin, 530. n.s. The act of 
avoiding. Bucon. 

To EVI'PE*, b-vite’, v. a. To avoid. Drayton. 

EVITE/RNAL §, év-¢-tér’-ndl. a. [cviternus, Lat.] 
Eterna! in a limited sense; of duration not infinite- 
ly but indefinitely long. 

EVITE’/RNITY, év-é-tér'-né-té. n. s. Duration not 
gr re indefinitely long. 

To E/‘VOCATE®*, éy’-d-kdte. v.a. To call forth. 
Stackhouse. 

EVOCA‘TION, év-d-ki'-shin. n.s. [evocatio, Lat.] 
The act of calling out. B 





rown. 

To EVOKES$*, é-voke’. v. a. [eroco, Lat.} To call 
forth. Warburton. 

EVOLA‘TION, év-d-ld’-shin. 530. n. s. [evolo, Lat.J 
The act of flying away. Bp. Hall. 

EVOLU'TION, év-6-lt-shén. 530. 2. s. [evolutus, 
Lat.) The act of unrolling or unfolding. Boyle. 
The series of things unrolled or unfolded. More. 
[In geometry.] The equable evolution of the pe- 
ripbery of a circle, or any other curve, is such a 
gradual approach of the circumference to rectitude, 
as that ail its parts meet together, and equally 
evolve or unbend. Harris. [In tacticks.] The mo- 
tion made by a body of men io changing their pos- 
ture, or form of drawi op. Harris. —Evo.utiox 
of powers. [In algebra.) Extracting of roots from 
rod given power, being the reverse of involution, 


arris. 

Lo EVOLVE S$, é-vdlv’. 1». a. [evolvo, Lat.] To un- 
fold; to disentangle. Hale. 

To EVOLVE, é-véiv’. v.n. To open itself; to dis- | 
close itself. Prior. 

EVOMI'TION, év-d-mish’-An. 530. n. s, [evomo, Lat.] | 
The act of vomiting out. Swi/?. 

To EVU'LGATE $?, é-val’-gate. v. a. [evulgo, Lat.] 
To publish ; to spread abroad. 

EVULGA‘TION, év-fl-gi‘-shan. n.s. The act of 
cen ublication, Di ! 





EVU'LSION, é-val/-shan. n. s. [evudsio, Lat.] The 
act of plucking out. Broten. 
EWE, vit. 263. n.s. [eope, Sax] The she sheep, ! 
‘On, | 


KF Thero is a valgar pronunciation of this word, as if 
, ul 


writton yoe, watch must be carefully avoided. 


E/WER$, yd’-dr. 98. n.s. [from eau, perhaps an- 
ciently ew.) A vessel in which water is brought for 
washing the hands. J : 

E/WRY, yw’-ré. n.s. An office in the king’s house- 
hold, where they take care of the linen for the 
king’s table, Jay the cloth. and serve up water in 
silver ewers afier dinner. Dict. 

EX, éks, or égz. A Latin preposition often prefixed 
to compounded words ; sometimes : 
as, exhaust, to draw out ; sometimes only en 
the meaning; and sometimes producing little al- 
teration. 11 is also often prefixed to words in order 
to imply out, i.e. no longer in office or employ- 
ment; as an ex-general, an ex-minister. 

36> The z in this inseparable preposition is, with respect 
to sound, under the same predicament as the s in dis ; 
which see. 425.  W, 

To EXA‘CERBATE 4, égz-ds’-@r-bite. v.a. [exacer- 
bo, Lat.] To imbitter; to mem ere 

EXACERBA’‘TION, égz-As-@r-ba’-shan. n. s. In- 
crease of malignity ; augmented force or severity. 
Height of a disease; paroxysm. Bacon. 

EXACERVA’‘TION  égz-ds-sér-va/-shin. n.s, [acer- 
rus, Lat.) The act of heaping up. Dict. 

EXACT §, égz-dkt’, 478. Aap ai Lat.] Nice; 
not deviating from rule. Pope. Methodical ; not 


negligently performed, Arbuthnot, Careful ; not 
negligent. Bpectator. Honest; strict ; punctual. 
o He 

To EXA‘CT, égz-Ak’. v.a. [exigo, exactus, Lat. 
To require aathoritatively. Shakspeare. To de. 
—_ of right. Dryden. To summon ; to enjoin. 

ufon, 

To EXA‘CT, égz-Akt’. v. n. To practise extortion. 

Psalm \xxx. 

EXA/CTER, or EXA’/CTOR, égz-dk’-tér. 98. n. s. 
An extortioner ; one who claims more than his due. 

He that demands by authority. Bacon. 
One who is severe in his injunctions or demands. 
K. Charles. 

EXA‘CTION, égz-ik’-shiin. n.s. The act of making 
an authoritative demand, or levying by force. Ne- 
hemiah, x. Extortion; unjust demand. Shak. A 
tribute severely levied. Addison. 

EXA/CTITUDE*, égz-dk’-té-thde. n. s. Exactness; 


nicety. Scott. 

EXACTLY, égz-dkt’-lé. ad. Accurately: nicely; 
Ceinbas . 

EXA’CTNESS, égz-ikt’-nés. n. s. Accuracy ; nice- 
ty; strict conformity to rule or symmetry. lus. 
xlii. Regularity of conduct; strictness of manners; 
care not to deviate. King Charles. 

EXA‘CTOR®*. See Exacter. 

EXA/CTRESS*, égz-fik’-trés, n. s. She who is se- 
vere in her injunctions. £2. Jonson, 

Te EXA‘CUATE §*, égz-ak’-rate. via. [exacuo, 
Lat.] ‘To whet; to sharpen. B. Jonson. 

EXACUA‘TION?, égz-ik-i-d/-shin, n. s. Whetting 
or sharpening. Cockeroin, 

To EXA’GGERATE §, égz-Adje’-¢-rte. v.a. [erag- 
fore, Lat.] To heap upon; to accumulate. Hale. 

0 heighten by representation. Clarendon. 

pr This word is sometimes heard with the double 
hard, as in dagger ; but every one who has a scrap ot 
Latin knows, that exaggerate comes from eraggero, 
and that all words from that language have the g soft 
before ¢ and i: the third syllable, therefore, must have 
the g soft. But it will be said, that, necording to the 
laws of pronunciation, the first g ought tu be hard, os» 
the first c is in flaccid, siccity,&c. ‘l’o which it may 
be answered, that, strictly spenking, it ought to be so ; 
but polite usage has so fixed the first as well as the Jast 
g in the soft sound, that nono but a confirmed pedant 
would have the boldness to pronounce them differently. 

This usage, too, we tind, is not without all foundation in 
analogy. Wherover there is a considerable difficulty 
in keeping sounds separate, they will infallibly run into 
each other. ‘This is observable in the sound of #, which, 
when final, always adopts the sound of : when a fint 
consonant precedos, 444; the first ¢, likewise, in the ter- 
minations session, mission, &c., neccessarily runs into 
tho sound of #4, like the last s: but it may be said, that 
the firat ¢ in exaggerate has no such relation to the 
second as s has to s4; und that thie very differance be- 
tween the two consonants makes us preserve the firet « 

“QF, 


~~ 
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—nd, move, nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, ball ;—8ll ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


in flaccid and siccity in ita hard sound of k, which is 
perfectly distinct from the other sound of ¢, which is |) example to be followed. Bp. Fisher, Ob. T’. 
nothing more than cca oe euty De ronlied, by || EXA/NGYIOUS ,ék-sing/-gwé-is, [See ExiccaTE.] 
uo - * md S . 
edt nearer together ‘in the mouth than ard’c or and}, [exeanguis, Lat} ae den agg on Doda 
; 0 1 ' ,, LL y * y ? . 
pi ae their aly amckcemnins rates d Prt «hg W. ell To EXA/NIMATE §* é¢2-dn'-é-mite. va. [exanimo 
: : Lat.) ‘Totrouble greatly; to amaze; to dishearten, 
EXAGGERATION, égz-idje-¢-ra’-shan. n.s. The}! to : xt. To deprive of life. Coles. 
act of heaping together; a heap. Hale. Hyper- ‘EXA‘NIMA'TE, écz-dn’-andte. a. Lifeless; dead. 
bolical amplification. Feutley. | _Spenser.  Spiritless ; depressed. Tomson. 
EXA’/GGERATORY*, égz-adje’-¢-ra-tdr-. a. En- || EXANIMA’TION, é¢7-4n-¢-ma’-shdn.n.s. Depriva- 


laren by hyperbolical ex ions. Johnson, tion of life; an amazement, a disheartening. 
Tok VOIrATE §, dgz-dulje’-t-thte. v.a.[exegito,|| Cockerum, : ' 
Lat.] To shake; to put in motion. Arbutinet. To}; EXA'NIMOUS, égz-An’-¢-mis. a. [enmimis, Lat. 





ses aes 


ee oe n.s. A pattern; an 








reproach ; to pursue with iwvectives, Hooker. || Lifeless dead ; killed. 
EXAGITA’TION, égz-adje-¢-th’-shin, n.s. The| EXANTHE/MATA, éks-dn-thém'-i-ta, n.s. [é&- 
act of shaking or agitating. Dict. . av@)para.]| Efflorescences ; eruptions; breaking 
To EXA’LT §, égz-Alv’. v.a. [exaiter, Fr.) ‘To raise |) out; pustules. 
on high. A¢. ; xi. "Po elevate to power, || EXANTHE/MATOUS, éks-An-thday’-f-tis. a. Pus- 
wealth, or dignity. Ezek. xxi. ‘l'o elevate to joy || _wlous; efflorescent; eruptive. 
or confidence. don. To praise; to extol;|| To EXANTLA‘TE$, égz-Ant/-lite. ra. [exuntlo, 


to magnify. Psal, xxiv. To raise up in opposition. | Lat.) ‘To draw out. ‘To exhaust; to wasle away. 

2 Kings, xix. To intend; toenforce. Pror. To}| Boyle. 

heighten ; to refine by fire. Arbuthnot. To elevate ‘EXANTEA/TION, éks-Ant-ld/-shiin. nos. The act 

in diction or sentiment. Roscommon. of drawing out; exhaustion. Brown. 
EXALTA‘TION, égz-al-ta'-shin. n.s. The act of | EXARA‘TION, égz-i-ri/-shan. n.s. [exaro, Lat.] 

— on hi Elevation to power or dignity. 


The manual act of writing. Dict. 
, xvi. Elevated state; state of greatness or || E-XARCH §*, éks‘-irk. n. s. [Z{apyos.] A viceroy. 
dignity. Milton, [In pharmacy.] Raising a medi- 


; inst Garnet 
cine eledge. gad e of virtue. Quincy. The 





Proceedings a : 

EXARCHAT *, éks-ir’-kdte. n.s. The dignity of 

operation of purifying or perfecting any natural!) an exarch. Bp. Taylor. 
body, its principles, or parts. Smith. Dignity of a || EXART ICULA’TION , Oks-fur-tik-ti-la’-shiin. ns 

Jauet in which its powers are increased. Dryden. ex and articulus, Lat.] ‘The dislocation of a joiut 

EXA’LTEDNESS*, égz-all’-4d-nés, ns. State of |) ict. 
dignity or greatness. lave. Conceited greatness. |) To EXA’/SPERATE §, égz-fs’-pér-dte, v.a. [eras- 
Gray. | pero, Lat.) 'To provoke > toenrage. Shak, To 

EXA’'LTER*, -Alv’-Gr. n.s. One that raises on heighten a difference. Brown. ‘To exacerbate ; to 
high. Donne. e that highly praises or extols.|| heighten malignity. Bacon. 
Puller. EXA SPERATE®, égz-is'-pér-Lie. a. Provoked ; 

EXA/MEN, égz-h’-mén. 503. n.s. [Lat.] Examina-|| _imbittered. Shakspeure. 
tion ; Rak inquiry. Brown, EXA/SPERATER, égz-s'-pér-b-tar. n. s. He that- 

EXA‘MIN BLE*, égz-dm’-¢-na-bl. a. Proper to be || exasperates ; a provoker. Sherwood. 
inquired into. | EXASPERA’TION, égz-dis-pér-d/-shan. n, s. Ag- 

EXA’MINAN'®, égz-im/-¢-nint. 2.s. One who is! gravation; malignant representation, A. Charles. 
to be examined. Prideaux. || Provocation ; irritation. Donne. Exacerbatiou 

EXA/MINATE, égz-dm/-¢-nite. n.s. The person || Wotton. Rent. 7 
examined, Bacon. ToEXA/UCTORATE 4, égz-hwk’-16-rite.v. a, [ex 

EXAMINA’TION, égz-4m-¢-nd/-shiin. n.s. The act |! auctoro, Lat.) To dismiss from service. Ld. t. 
of examining by questions, or experiment ; accurate || ‘T'o deprive of a benefice. Auylife. 
dlisquisition. Acts, xxv. /EXAUCTORA‘TION, égz-iiwk-td-ri'-shiin. ns, 

EXA’MINATOR, égz-im’-¢-ni-tir. 521. n.s. An||  Dismission from service. Bp. Richardson. Depri- 
examiner. Brown. vation; degradation, Aylifie. _ 

To EXA/MINE$, égz-Am/-in. 140. r.a. [examino,|| To EXA’'UTHORATES*, -égz-hw’-thd-rite. ra, 
Lat.) Totrya n accused or suspected by in- || [exauthorer, old Fr.) To dismiss from service. 
terrogatories. Church Catechism. ‘To interrogate || Cockeram. _ 

a witness. Acts, xxiv. To question; to doubt. || EXAUTHORA‘TION®S, égz-Aw-thd-ra‘-shan. n. +. 
Shak, To try the truth or falsehood of any pro-!} Deprivation of office. Bp. Hall. 

position. ‘To try by experiment, or observation ; To EXA‘UTHORIZE®*, égz-hw-thé-rize. v.a. [ex 

narrowly sift; scan. Pope. To make inquiry into;|; and aes To deprive of, or put from, wuthor- 

| ty. Selden. 


to search into; to scrutinize. Locke. | ty 
EXA‘/MINER, égz-Am’-¢-niar. n. s. One who interro- || EXCANDE/SCENCE, éks-kin-dés’-sénse, 510. 
gates a criminal or evidence. Hale. One who |} EXCANDE/SCENCY, ¢ks-kin-dés’-sdu-sé. 
searches or tries ayy thing ; one who scrutinizes. |} 1m, s. [ereandesco, Lat.] Heat; the state of growing 
Newton. hot. Anger; the state of growing angry. 
EXA’MPLARY, égz-im/-plar-. a. Serving for ex- || EXCANT "TION, éks-kén-t4’-shdn. n.s. [excanto, 
ample or pattern. Hooker. Lat.} Disenchantmeut by a counter-charm, Gayton. 
EXAMPLE §, égz-im’-pl. 478. n. 9, [exemplum, Lat.] || To EXCA/RNATE 6, éks-kar’-nite. v.a. [ex and car- 
Copy or pattern; that which is proposed to be re- | nis, Lat.] ‘To clear from flesh. Sir W. Petty. 
sembled, Raleigh. Precedent; former instance | EXCARNIFICA/TION, | .éks-kér-né-fe-ka-shan. 
of the like. Shak. Precedent of good. Milton. A|) ns. The act of srg away the flesh. 
person fit to be proposed as a pattern, 1 Tin. iv. || To E/XCAVATE 6, éks-kA'-vate. r.a. [excave, Lat.] 
Oue punished for the admonition of others. Jude, To hollow ; To cut into hollows. Ray. 
7. Influence which disposes to imitation. Wisd. |) EXCAVA/‘TION #ks-k4-vi’-shdn. n. s, The act of 
iv. Instance; illustration of a general position by || cutting into hollows. ‘The hollow formed; the 
some particular specification. Dryden. Instance || cavity, Wotton. : 
in which a rule is illustrated by an application. || E-XCAVATORS®, éks’-k4-va-tir. n. s. A digger. 
Dryden. | To EXCA‘VE®, &ks-kave’. v.a. To hollow. Cocke- 
To EXAMPLE, égz-im’-pl. v. a. ‘To exemplify ; to || rash. 
ive an instance of. Spenser., To set an exainple. || To EXCE/CATE $*, ¢k-st/-kite. v.a. lexcorco, Lat.] 
Shakspeare To make blind; to - out the eyes, Cockeram. 
EX A/MPLELESS*, égz-Am/-pl-lés. a. Having no |} EXCECA‘TION®*, éks-¢-ki’-shin. n.s. Blindness. 
example or pattern. B. Jonson, || Bp. Richardson. 
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To EXCE/ED$, ék-sddd’. v. a. [excedo, Lat.] To|) EXCE’/RPTOR®, ék-sérp’-tar. n.s. A picker or 
go beyond; to outgo. Woodward. To excel; to||_ culler. Barnard, 
surpass. 1 Kings, x. E/XCERPTS*, ék-sérpts’. n.s. pl. Passages se- 
To EXCE‘E)), ék-séed’. v.n. To go too far; to pass ||} lected from authors ; extracts. 
the bounds of fitness. Bp. Taylor. To go beyond || EXCE’SS §, ék-sés’. n. 8, rae ar Lat.) More 
any limits. Deut. xxv. To bear the greater pro-|| than enough; superfluity. Hooker, Exuberance ; 
rtion. Dryden, state of exceeding. Shakspeare. Intemperance ; 
EXCE’EDABLE*®, ék-séé-d4-bl. a. That may sur-|| unreasonable indulgence in meat and drink. Shak. 
mount or excel. Sherwood. | Violence of passion. ‘Transgression of due limits. 





EXCE’EDER®, ék-séé/-ddr. n.s. One that passes | _ Milton. : 

the bounds of fitness. Mountagu. EXCE'SSIVE, éx-sés'-siv. a. [ercessif, Fr.] Beyond 
EXCE/EDING®, ék-sé-ding. 2. s. ‘That which|| the common, proportion of quantity or bulk. Bacon. 

passes the usual limits. Addison. Vehement beyoud measure in kindness or dislike. 
EXCE’EDING, Hieber dige. Je es a, Great in quan- |) Eeclus. xxxiii. 

lity, extent, or duration. Raleigh. EXCE'SSIVELY, ¢k-sés’-siv-Ié. ad. Exceedingly ; 


EXCEEDING, ék-séé/-ding. ad. In avery great|| eminently ; in a great degree. Addison. In an in- 
degree; eminently. I Sam. ii. |! temperaie way. Spenser, 

EXCE’EDINGLY, ék-sté’-dlng-lé, ad. To a great|| EXCE/SSIVENESS*, €k-sés/-slv-nés. n. s. Exceed- 
degree ; greatly; very much. St, Mark, xv. * ingness. Sherwood, 

EXCE’EDINGNESS*, ék-séw’-ding-nés. n.s.Great- || To EXCHA/NGES$, éks-tshinje’. v. a. [exchanger, 
ness in ara extent, or duration. Sherwood. || Fr.) To give or quit one thing for the sake of gain- 


To EXCE'L §, ék-sél’, v.a. [excello, Lat.] To outgo|| img another, Locke. To give and take recipro- 
in good qualities; to surpass. Waller. ‘To over-|| ca tf Shakspeare. 
power. Milton. 'To exceed, simply. Mitton. EXCHA‘NGE, éks-tshanje’. n.s. The act of giving 
To EXCEL, ék-sél’. v.n. To have good qualities|| and receiving reciprocally. Waller. TTraffick by 
in a great degree; to be eminent. Gen, xlix. permutation. South. The form or act of transfer- 


I’ XCELLENCE, ék’-s#l-lénse. 7m 8. [excellence,|| ring. Shak. The balance of the money of different 
EYXCELLENCY, ék’-sél-lén-sé. § Fr. excellentia,|| nations, Hayward. The thing given in return for 
Lat.] The state of abounding in any good quality,|| something received. Locke. ‘The thing received 
Milton, Dignity ; high rank in existence. Hlooker,|| in return for something given, Dryden. The place 
The state o excelling in any thing. Locke. That|| where the merchants meet to negotiate their af- 
in which one excels. Addison. Purity ; goodness, || _ fairs ; place of sale. Locke. 
Shak. A title of honour. Usually applied to am- EXCHA’/NGEABLE*, éx-tshanje’-a-bl. a. That 
bassadours and governours. Shak are. may be exchanged. 
E/XCELLENT, ék’-sél-lént. a. fexeelinns, Lat.) Of || EXCHANGER, éks-tshiin/jar. 2. s. One who prac- 
great virtue, worth, or dignity, Taylor. Emiment!| _tises exchange. St. Matt, xxv. 
in any good quality. Job, xxxvii. EXCHE’AT. See Escuear. 
YXCELLENTLY, ék’-séi-lént-ld. ad. Well; in aj| EXCHE/ATOR. See Escurator. 
high degree. Brown. To an eminent degree. || EXCHE/QUER$, éks-tshék’-tw. n. s. see ir, 
Dryden, Norman Fr.] The court to which are brought all 
EXCE/NTRICK®, @k-sén’-trlk,. See Eccentricx.|| the revenues belonging to the crown, and in which 
To EXCE’PT 4, ék-sépt’. v. a. [exvipio, Lat.] To/|| all causes touching the revenues of the crown are 
leave out, and specify as lefi out of a general pre- || _ handled. Harris. 


out. or position. 1 Cor, xv. To EXCHE’QUER®, éks-tshék’-dr. v. a. To insti- 
To EXCE/PT, ék-stpt’. v. n. To object; to make |} tute a process against a person in the court of ex- 
objections. Locke. chequer. Pegge 


EXCE/PT, ék-sépy’. prep. Exclusively of; without|| EXCI'SABLE*, ék-si-zi-bl. a. Liable to the duty 
inclusion of. Milion. Uuless; if it be not so tier. | of excise. Act of Parl. 

Tillotson, EXCISE §, ék-size’. u.s. [aecijs, Dutch, excisum, 
EXCE’PTING, ék-s@p‘-tlng. prep. Without inclu-|) Lat.] A tax levied upon various commodities by 
sion of; with exception of. Dryden. || several acts of parliament; and cojlected by ofh- 
EXCE’PTION, ék-sép/-shén. n.s. Exclusion from|| _ cers a anes for that purpose. Ffayward. 

the things comprehended in a precept, or position. | To EXCUSE, ék-slze’. v.a. To levy excise upon a 

South. "Thing excepted or specified in exception, rson or thing. Pope. 

Swift. Objection; cavil. Hooker, Peevish dis-|| EXCVSEMAN, ék-slze'-min. 88. n. s. An officer 

like; offence taken. Shak. E-xception is a stop or || who ng commodities, and rates their excise. 

stay to an action, both in the civil and common || EXCUSION, ék-sizh’-dn. 451. n.s. [ercisio, Lat] 

law. Cowel. E-xtirpation ; destruction; ruin, Sir 7. Elvot. 
EXCE/PTIONABLE, ék-sép'-shan-a-bl. a. Liable || EXCITABULITY®, &k-sh-ti-bil/4-té. n. s. Capabil- 


to objection. Addison. ity of being excited, 


EXCE'PTIONER®, ¢k-s@p’-shin-fr, ns. One who!) EXCITA BLES, ék-s-ti-b!. a. Easy to be excited. 
inakes objections, Milton, Barroe. fo 
EXCH’ PTIOUS, ék-sAp/-shas. a. Peevish: froward;!| To EXCVTATE®, dk-sh-tite, v.0. To stir up. Ba- 
full of objections. Sowh. \| __ Con. : 
EXCE/PTIOUSNESS*,  é@k-sép’-shiis-nés, on. s,)| EXCITATION, ék-sé-th/-shidin. n.s. The act of ex- 
Peevishness. Barrow. | ceiling, or puting into motion, Bacon. The act 
EXCE’PTIVE, ék-sép'-tiv. a. Including an excep- || nt awakening. Bp. Hail. 
tion. Wwits. RaACETeS IViE*, ék-si’-td-tiv. a. Having power to 
exciie. Murrow, 





EXCE’PTLESS, ék-sépt’-lés. a. Omitting or neg- 


lecting all excestion. Shakspeare. 
EXCE’PTOR, Mk sép/ tbr. 165. ns. Objector,|; to animate ; to stir up; to encourage. Spenser. To 
Burnet. : . | put into motion; to awaken; to raise, 
To EXCE'RN, ék-sérn’. roa, Percerno, Lat.) To)| EXCITEMENT, ék-ske'-mént. 2. s. The motive 
strain out ; to separate or emit by strainecs, Ba-|| — by which one is stirred up. Shakspeure. 
con, ; || EXCITER, ék-sl-tdr. a. x, One that stirs up others, 
ToEXCERP §, ék-sérp’. v.a. [ercerpo, Lat.] To | or puts them in motion. King Charles. 1€ Cause 
ick out. Hales. | by whieh any thing is raised or put in motion. De- 
ToEXCE/RPT*, ék-sérpt’. v.a. ‘To select. Bar-\| cay of Piety: 
- ! 


nurd, | EXCUTINGS, dh-sh'Aing, w. 2. Excitation. Herbert. 
EXCE/RPTION, 8k-sérp’-shin. n.s. ‘The act of | 


To EXCLAIM 6, éks-klame’.. r. n. fexclamo, Lat.] 
gleaning 5 solecting. ‘The thing gleaned or setect- ‘To cry out with vehemence ; to an outcry. 
ed, een j a 


Shak. "To declare with loud vociferation, S 
356 
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| Tc EXCITE 6, ék-she’. xv. a. [excito, Lat.) To rouse ; 
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EXCLATM, éks-kldme’. x.s. Claimour; outery. }) EXCREA ‘TIONS, éks-kré-A’-shan. n.s. A retching , 


Pera e. 
EXCLA‘IMER, éks-klA/-mér. n. s, One that makes | 


vehement outcries, Aller 
EXCLAMA‘TION, éks-kli-m4/-shin. m. s. Vehe- 
ment outc 
Hooker. 
= b which a pathetical sentence is marked, 
thus [! 
EXCLA’MATORY, éks-klam/-4-tdr-é. 512, 557. a. 


Practising exclamation. Containing exclamation. |) 
x 


To EXCLUDE §, éks-klide’. v.a. [excludo, Lat.] 
To shut out; to hinder from entrance or admission. 
len. ‘To debar ; to hinder from participation ; 
to prohibit. Dryden. ‘To except in any position. 
ot to comprehend in any grant or privilege. 
er. To dismiss from the womb or egg. Brown. 
EXCLUSION, éks-klty-zhin. n.s. The act of shut- 
ting out or denying admission. Baron. Rejection; 
not reception. Aiden. The act of debarring from 
any shir, be Burnet. Exception. Bacon. The dis- 
mission of the young from the egg or womb, Ray. 
Ejection ; emission; thing emitted. Brown. 
EXCLU'SIONIST®, éks-kli-zhiu-ist. ns. Oue 
who would debar another from any privilege. 


Ox. 

EXCLUSIVE, éks-kliy-siv. 158, 428. a. Havin 
the power of excluding or denying admission. Mil- 
fon. Debarring from participation. Lockr. Not 
taking into an account or number ; opposed to in- 
elusive. Swift. Excepting. 

EXCLUSIVELY, éks-kld’-siv-lé. ad. Without ad- 
mission of another to participation. Boyle. With- 
out comprehension in an account or number; not 
inclusively, Ayliffe. 

To EXCO'CT, éks-kdkt’. v. 2. [excoctus, Lat.] To 
boil up; to make by boiling. Bacon. 

To EXCO/GITATE 6, éks-kbdje’-e-tate. vr. a. [er- 
cogil, a, To invent; to strike out by thik- 
ing. Sir 7". Elyot. 

To EXCO/GITATE®, éks-kédje’-tite, v. 2. To 
think. Bacon. 

EXCOGITA‘TION®, éks-kédje-é-t4/-shin. x. s, In- 
vention. Sir T'. Elyot. 

To EXCO/MMUNE®, éks-kém -mine’. v. a. To ex- 
clade ; to discommon. Gaytor. 

EXCOMMU’NICABLE, aks-kOm-mi-né-kA-bl. a, 
Liable or deserving to be excommunicated, Hooker. 

To EXCOMMU'NICATE 6, @ks-kém-mti’-né-kate. 
v.a. [excommunico, low Lat.] To eject from the 
communion of the church by an ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. ud. 

XS Some smatterers in elocution are trying to pro- 
neunce this word with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble, and thas leave the three last syllables unaccented ; 
as if hurshnesa and difficulty of pronunciation were the 
tests of propriety. The word ezcommunication will 
admit of the accent on thia syllable, as another must be 
placed on the fitth ; but, if a secondary accent be neces- 
sary, it ought to be rather on the first syllable, 522. 1. 


EXCOMMU'NICATE®*, éks-kém-md/-né-kite. a. 
Excluded ftom the fellowship of the church. Donze. 
EXCOMMU'NICATE®, éks-kém-mil-né-kate. 7. 8. 
One who is excluded from the fellowship of the 
church. Selden. One cut off from any advantage. 


Carew. 

EXCOMMUNICA'TION, éks-k6m-mi-né-ka/-shan. 
n.s. An ecclesiastical interdict; exclusion from 
the fellowship of the church. Hooker. 

ToEXCORIATE 4, éks-kd/-ré-ate. v. a. [e-rcorio, 
nd To a to va off the skin. Wiseman. 

EXCORIA/TION, éks-ké-ré-d’-shain. 1.8. Loss of 
skin; privation of skin ; the act of flaying. Brewer. 
Plunder ; spoil. Howell. 

EXCORTICA’TION, éks-kér-t6-kA’-shan. n.s. [er 
and cortex, Lat.) Pulling the bark off any thing. 


eXCREABLE®, éks/-kré-A-bl, a. Which may be || EXCU 


itout, Bullokar 


To E/XCREATE é, éks’-kre-dte. rv. a. [excreo, Lat.J | 


To eject at the mouth by hawking. Cockeram. 


3 clamour; outrageous vociferation, || 
n emphatical utterance. Sidney. A|)/ EXCREME/NTAL, éks-kré-mén/-tal. a. 


a@ spitting out. Cockeram, 

E/XCREMENT 9, éks’-kré-mént. m. s. [excrementum, 
Lat.] ‘That which is thrown out as useless, noxious, 
or corrupted, from the natural passages of the body. 


Bacon, 

That 
| which is voided as excrement. Burton. 
EXCREMENTI’TIOUS, éks-kré-mén-tish/-ds. «. 

Containing excrements; consisting of matter ex- 
creted from the body. Bacon. 

PEXCRE/SCENCE §, éks-krés’-sénse. 2510. nr. s. 

EXCRE/SCENCY 6, éks-krés’-sén-st, §— [excresco, 
Lat.) Somewhat growing out of another without 
use, and contrary to the common order of produc- 
tion, Dryden. 

/EXCRE’SCENT, éks-krés/-s@nt. a. That which 

; ol out of another with preternatural superfluity. 
“pe. 

| To EXCRE’TE®, éks-kréte’. v.a, To pass by ex- 
cretion, Peley. 

EXCRE'TION, éks-kré/-shdin, 1. s. [exeretio, Lat.] 
Separation of animal substance; ejecting some- 
What quite out of the body. Arduthnot. The thing 
excerned., Bucon. 

EXCRE'TIVE, éks’-kré-tiv. a. Having the power 
of separating and ejecting excrements, [arvey. 

| EXCRE’TORY, éks’-kré-idr-¢, [See DomesticK.] 
a. Having the quality of separating and ejecting 

superfluous parts. 

/EXCRE’/TORY, éks'-kre-tar-é. 1.5. The instrument 

| __ of excretion. Cheyne. 

EXCRU‘CIABLE, éks-krdd/-shé-a-bl. a. Liable to 
torment, Dict. 

To EXCRUCIATES, éks-krdd/-shé-dte. 542. v. a. 

[excrucio, Lat.] ‘To torture ; to torment. Chapman. 

EXCRUCIA’TION®, éks-krdé-shé-4/-shiin. on. 8. 
Torment; vexation. Feltham. 
| EXCUBA‘TION, éks-ki-bi/-shda. 2. s. [excubatio, 
Lat.] The act of ae ren fo night. Dict. 
To EXCU'LPATE §, &ks-kal’-pate. v. a. Nag and 
culpo, Liat.) ‘To clear from the imputation of a fault, 


ofl. 

EXCULPA’TION®, éks-kal-pd/-shin. n. s. The act 
of clearing from apes blame. Berington. 

EXCU'LPATORY®, éks-kal’-pa-tdr-é. a. Clearing 
from imputed fault. Johnson. 

| To EXCU'R, éks-kar’. v.n. To pass beyond lim- 
its. Harvey. Ob, J. 

EXCURSION §, @ks-kdr’-shdn. x. 5. [excurro, Lat. 
The act of deviating from the stated or settle 
path; a ramble. Poze. An expedition into some 
distant part. Locke. Progression beyond fixed lim- 
its, Arbuthnt. Digression; ramble trom a sub- 
deck Boyle. 

EXCU’RSIVE, éks-kéir’-siv. 157. a. Rambling ; wan- 
dering ; deviating. T'homson. 

EXCU/RSIVELY®, éks-kér-siv-lé. ad. In a wan- 
dering, unsettled manner. Boswell. 

EXCU’RSIVENESS*, éks-kar’-siv-nés. n.s. The 
act of ing beyond usual bounds. Brit. Crit. 

EXCUSABLE, s-kd’-z&-bl. a. Pardonable. Sid 


neu. 
EXCU’SABLENESS, aks-ki-24-bl-nds, n.s. Par 
donableness ; capability to be excused. Boyle. 
EXCUSA‘TION, éks-ki-zh/-shém. 7. s. Excuse 


lea; a hogy Bacon. 

excusat RY, éks-ki’-zi-tiir-d. 512. [See Do- 
MESTICK.] @. Pleading excuse; apologetical ; 
making apology. A. Wood. 

To EXCU'S ti éks-kize’. 437. v. a. [excuso, Lat.] 
To extenuate by apology. B. Jonson. To disen- 
gage from an obligation. St. Luke, xiv. To remit; 
not to exact. ‘Tio weaken or gre! obligation to 
any thing; to obtain remission. . To pardon 
by allowing an apology. Addison. To throw off 

imputation by a feigned apology. 2 Cor. xii. To 

justify ; to vindicate. Rom, ii. . 

‘SE, éks-kdse’. n,s. Plea offered in extenua- 
tion; apology. Sidney. The act of excusing or 
apologizing. Shak. Cause for which one is ex- 
cused. Roscommon. 








a 


EXE EXE 


(Cc? 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—meé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


EXCU’SELESS, éks-ktse’-lés. a. That for which | serves imitation. Bp. Hall. So as may warn 
no excuse can ven. Whitlock. others. Clarendon. proof, Sir 7’. Herbert. 
EXCU’SER, Fiskiee dr. n.s. One who pleads for || EXE’MPLARINESS, égz'-6in-plar-¢-nés. n.s. State 
ee: Swift. One who forgives another. Shel- | lof standin tern to be co copied. Tillotson. 


wal 
| EXEMPLA'RITY®, agz-em-plir'¢-t6, n.s. A pat- 
Tor EXCU'SS }, éks-kily’. v. a. femamen, Lat.] To | tern worthy of imitation ; goodness. W. Mountagu. 
seize ~ detain by law, Ayli To shale off. 








| E/XEMPLARY, éyz'-ém-plir-¢. a. Such as may 
EXCU'S: ION, éks-késh'-dn. n.s. [excussio, Lat.) | as may give warning to others. K. Charles, Such 
|| #8 may attract notice and imitation, Prior. llus- 
Fr’ oe Bk! “kr&-bl. 405. a. Hateful ; de- | 
testa Hooker. | Kr [ have given the first syllable of this word, and the 
|| substantive and adverb formed from it, the flat sound 
ToE oEXECRATES. éh §, ék’-sd-krite. ». a. [execror, Lat.] || agreeable to the best usage; and in this case analogy 
To curse ; to imprecate ill upon. Bp. Taylor. must be silent ; though It ink it ought to be — of 
precation of evil. Stillingfleet. The otject of a ae eee égz!-ém-plir. n. s. [exemplaire, 
eration, Jerem. of a book or writi 


} deserve to be proposed to unilation. Bucon, Suc 
Seizure by law. Ayliffe ; tion. J 
trating as the of a thi 
matics 8 proof ng. 

E’ XECRABLY ak’-sé-kra-ble ad, Cursedly ; 

of z, directly contrary to analogy, because [ think it 
EXECR ATION ak 0d ak-sd-krt/-shiin. n.. Curse; complaisance rather than of consent. 425, 478, 

o CEMPLIEIC ain 

E/XECRATORY®, éks/-é-kra-tdr-2, nus. A rete, | EXE} ri — pesto pie abn 


lary of execrations. 1, Addison. n. 8. Bop & wrens ript. 
To EXE'CT$§, éks-ékv’. v.a. fexeco, Lat.] To cut || EXE/MPLIFIER®, dee iy place nee oe n.s. He that 
out; to cul away. Harvey. followeth the example of others. Huloet. 


hada Bks-2k/-shiin. n.s. The act of cutting || Zo EXE’MPLIFY, “age an’ -plé-fi. 183. v. a. ‘To il- 
lustrate by example. Hooker. 'To transcribe ; to 
To} EXECUTE §, ék’-sé-kite. v. a. 


To perform ; to practise. South. aye ng in aa TiEXemrrs, égz-Gmt’. 412. v. a. [ere ray “or eon » Lat] 
to do what is planned or determined. yh To | dtl ; to grant immunity from. 
put to death according to form of justice ; to punish | EXE: PT, Saga tinv’ a. Free by priv Ses vAyite 
ca itally. Wotton. ut to death ; to kill. Shak. i jeter ect; not liable to. B. Jonson. r; not 
To CUTE, dk’-sb-kite. v.n. To perform the || included . Lee. Cut off from, potease 
office. Sir J. Hayward. i| EXE! MPTION, ég2-€m/-shiin. ms. Immunity, 
eXHCUT ITER, éks/-¢-kd-tar, or  gz-tk’-t-tdr, n. 8. rivilege ; freedom from imposts, Bacon. 
He that performs or executes any thing. Shak. An a sede r PrIBLE®, égz-ém'-té-bl. a. Loose 5 quit ; 


executioner ; one who puts others to 5 ar Shak, | poretins Cotgrave. 
He that is intrusted to perform the will of a testa- | EXEA OUS, égz-ém-tish’-ds. a. at pael : 
that may be taken from another, Afore 


lable. ations gy Sep rr a To EXE'NTERATE §, egz-twérokte, ra. [eren- 
EXE/CUTERSHIP, égz-¢k’-b-tdr-ship. n.s. The | tere, Lat.] To embowel. Burt 
office of him that is appointed to perform the will | EXENTERA’TION, Sgr du-tér-i'-shdn, ns. The 
of the defunet. Bacon. ig act of taking out the bowels. Brown. 
+ 
EXECUTION, ék-s?-ki-shdn. 1. s. Performance ;| EXE’ QUIAL, égz-d/-kwe-al, a. Funeral ; relating 
peace. Bacon. 4 The last act of the wrgindgenl i} e REQUIES$, ge bi. bei 
causes, by which possession is given o ) -kwiz. n. s. [exequie, 
Cvcahan. Capital A Sevonlis death in- | Without apie, een Funeral rites; the cone 
se by foam of Jaw, peare. Destruction ;| by of XBouye sah eet —_ Shakspeare. 
EXE CUT STONE , ék-sé-k’-shdn-dr, x. s. He that}: EXT RCENT, égz-fr’-sént. a. [exerrens, Lat.] Prac- 
puts in act, or executes. Bacon. He that inflicts |) _tising 3 following any calling. Avlife. 
on ae Sidney. “He that kills; he that | exter Sante we éks-ir-si’-zA-bl. a. Capable of 
vs a t ' bemg exerci 
thit is PVE terse ier een ee EXERC ISE§, éks’ cine. 478. ns. [exercitivm, 
execu IVE égz-k’ Athy. 478. a. Having the | Lat.} Labour of the body; labour, considered as 
quality of executing or performi Hale, Active; | conducive to health. Bucon. Something done for 
remem —_ gy er ey 5 hevieg the power ,' pay era Bacon. Ehren —— by “ tithe 
ut in act the laws y is to gracefulness. Sidney. Prepara- 
EXE'CUTOR®, égz-¢k’-h-tir. 166. mos. He that si tory practice in order to skill. Use ; actual appli- 
ad to rm the will of a testator. See || cation of any thing. Hooker. Practice; outward 
ExercurTer. performance. Addison. Employment. Locke, Task; 
— oe this word signifies one who performs any thing fl that which one is appointed to perform. Milton. 
rah agp oat land— accent is on the same syllable as on the H Act of divine worship, ly 2 oy or private. 
execute. W. | _ Constitutions and Canons Ecclesvasticu 
EXE/CUTORSHIP*. See Execurersuip. t To EXERCISE, éks’-ér-size. », a. fecerceo, Lat.] 
ag ith sola tin a. Jeseeeee, Fr.]) To employ 5 to engage in employment. ‘Locky. 
aving authority to put the laws in foree; exer-|) To train by ue to any act. Lock ‘o muke 
csing authori TReke. [In law.] To be execut-. | skilful or dexterous. by practice 5 to habituate. 
rformed at a future period. Blackstone. 1 Hebr.v. To busy; to keep busy. Atterlary. To 














EXECUTES ég2-@k’-h-trés. nos. Au execu-! task; to keep employed as a_ penal injunction. 
Tragedy af K. John. Ecel. i. To practise ; to perform. Bacon. ‘To 


EXECUTRIX, ” égz-@k/-b-triks. n. #. [erecutrice, | | exert; to put muse, St, Mott, xx. ‘To practise or 
i! Pat A —— intrusted to perform the will of the || use in order to habitual skill. Dryden. 

Bac i To EXERCISE, éks'4r-size, rou. To ure exer- 

gro aes 4T855W. n. 8. [ébipyners.] | : wey to labour for health or for amusement. 


anation. room 
ITICAL, &ks-é-jAt'¢-kal. a. Esphuntory EXERCISER, éhs'-@r-sl-vfir. aos. He that directs 
eect Smith. or use3 exercise, Dict. He that practises or per- 

EXEG GE'TICALLY®, éks-2-jav-2-kal-. ad. By | forms an office or duty. Pudke. 
, of explanation. 'Bp. Bull EXERCITATION, éez-¢r-sé-th'-shan. nos. Exer- 

EXE ‘MPLAR$, eka aie, 88. n.#. Lat.] cise. Brown. Practice ; use. Felton. 

ttern ; an example to be imitated. R bene) *| EXE/RGUES, agztr’-gh. ns. [Fr.] That part of 
EXE/MPLAR®. See Exrurcany « the medal which belongs not to the general device 


EXE/MPLARILY, égz'-ém-plir-é-lé. ad. So as de- || | or subject of it, but w hich contains, in a corner of 


EXH 


—nd, move, nér, nét ;—thbe, tab, 


EXI 
bill ;—6fl ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


it, or under a line or figure, the name of the au-|| EXHI/BITORY*, égz-hib’--tdr-. a. Setting forth; 


Ped or some collateral circumstance. 
» ED 
use with an effort. Dryden. To put forth ; to per- 


form. South. To = push to an effort. 


rT 

EXE/RTION, égz-é@r’-shin. 2. s. The act of exert-| 
ing ; effort. rtson. 

EXE’SION, égz-¢/-zhin. n. s. [exesus, Lat.] The act 
of eating through. Brown. 


EXESTUA‘TION, égz-¢s-tshi-A/-shan. n. s. [exces- | 
two, Lat.] The state of boiling; effervescence ; | 
ebullition. Boyle. | 

To EXFOLIATES, éks-fO/-lé-dte. rv. n. [ex and, 
folium, Lat.] To shell off; 
bene from the sound part. Wiseman. 

EXFOLIA’TION, éks-f6-l¢-4/-shdn. .n, s, The pro-' 
cess by which the corrupted part of the bone sepa- | 
rates from the sound. Burnet. 

EXFO'LIATIVE, éks-f’-lé-d-tiv. a. That has the 

wer of procuring exfoliation. Wiseman. 

EXHA‘LABLE, égz-hd’-l-bl. 405. a. That may be 
evaporated. Boyle. 

EXHALA’TION, égz-hé-ld/-shdn. n. s. [exhalatio, 
Lat.] The act of exhaling or sending out in va-| 
pours; emission, Sir 7°. Brown. e state of 
ae or flying out in vapours ; evaporation. 
That which rises in vapours. Milton. 
‘0 EXHA‘LE §, égz-hale’. 478, v. a. [exhalo, Lat.) | 
To send or draw out in vapours, Temple. ‘To draw | 
out. Shakspeare. 

yy Though the ableat grammarians (Beauzée Gram- | 
maire Générale, tom. i. p. 66.) have determined H to be | 
a consonant, they have not decided whether it belongs 
to the flat or sharp class. If we consult our ear, when 
we place an unaccented z before it, we shall judge it | 
belongs to the former, as the z in this situation gene- | 
rally slides into gt. 

EXHA‘LEMENT, égz-hdle’-mént. n. s. Matter ex-! 
haled; vapour. Brown, 

» EXIA! ST §, égz-hiwst’. 425. v. a. To drain; 
to diminish. Bacon. ‘To draw out totally ; to draw 
till nothing is left. Locke. To draw forth. Shak- 


re. 

ExHA’ UST*, égz-hiwst’. a. Drained ; deprived of | 
strength. Burton. 

EXHA‘USTER*, raed n. s. One who 
draws out totally. Eidis. 

EXHA‘USTIBLE*, ég2-haws’-té-bl. a. Capable of 
being exhausted. Johnson. 

EXHA/‘USTION, é@gz-hiws’-tshdn. 464, n. s. The 
act of pent, te pning Wotton. 

EXHA/USTMENT®, égz-hdwst’-mént. n.s. Drain; 
diminution ; outgoing. Bp. Williams. ‘ 

EXHA‘USTLESS, égz-hawst’-lés. a, Not to be emp- 
tied; inexhaustible. Blackmore 

To EXHE/REDATE §*, égz-hér’-¢-date. v. a. [ex- 
lurredo, Lat.) 'To disinherit. Huloet. 

EXHEREDA'TION®, égz-hér-¢-da'-shdn, nos. A 
disinheriting. Chambers, 





Dryden, To bring out. Dryden. To emit; to|| To 
toes. Phillipe” as! 


separate, as a corrupt!) 


| EXHO/RTATOL 


showing. Werton. 


XERT 4, égz-ért’. 478. v. a. [exero, Lat.] To|| To EXHVLARATE §, égz-hil’-A-rite. r. a. [exhila- 


ro, Lat.] To make cheerful ; to cheer ; to fill with 

mirth ; to enliven. t 

EXHILARATE®, égz-hil’-A-rate. v. 2. To be- 

come glad. Baron. 

EXHILARA/TION, égz-hil-a-ra’-shtin. ns. The 
act of giving gayety. ‘The state of being enlivened. 
Bacon. 

To EXHORT §, égz-hért’. v.a. [exhortor, Lat.) To 
incite by words to any good action. 1 Thess. iv. 

are ae égz-hdért’. n. s. Exhoriation. Pope. 


| EXHORTA’TION, éks-hér-td’-shdn. n. s. The act 
of exhorting ; incitement to good. Afterburu. The 
form of words by which one is exhorted. Shak. 

EXHORTATIVE®, éks-hdr’-ti-tiv. a. Containing 
exhortation. Barrow. 

RY, cee hee Oia. 512. [See 

Domestick.}] a, Tending to exhort. Cockeram. 

EXHO/RTER, égz-hér’-tar. 2. s. One who exhorts 
or encourages by words. Hudloet. 


|| EXHUMA‘TION®, égz-hi-ma'-shdn, n.s. [er and 


humus, Lat.] The act of unburying, or removing 
out of the A feaky Seward. 

To EXI'CCATE 4, ék-sik/-kate. v, a. [ersicco, Lat.] 
To dry. Dict. 

267 The first syllable of this word (strictly speaking) 
ought to be pronounced according to the rule laid dowu 
in the preposition ez: but in this pronunciation we 
totally lose the sharp s, which commences the Latin 
word sicco, to dry, of which this word is compounded ; 
and thus the sound of the word is radically injured, and 
itsetymology lost. But, it will be said, the Latins made 
the same excision of the radical «, on account of the 
coincidence with the s contained in the z of the prepe- 
sition, and wrote the word ezicco. It is allowed these 
corruptions obtained amongst them, as amongst us; 
though it is doubtful whether the same inconvenience 
arose amongst them in this word, as with us: for Vos- 
sius makes it highly probable that the Latins never 
gave the flat sound eg: to the letter x; and the best 
manuscripts inform us, that writing this word with ap 
Zz, 8 exsicco, and thus preserving the composition 
— and perfect, is the most accurate orthogra- 
phy. . 

EXICCA‘TION, ék-sik-ka/-shiin, n. s. Arefaction 
act of drying up; state of being dried up. Bent- 


ley. 
EXICCATIVE, ék-sik’-ka-tiv. 512. a. Drying in 


uality; having the power of drying. 
E/XIGENCE §, ék’-st-jénse. ) n.s, Demand ; want ; 
E/XIGENCY §, &k’-st-jén-se.§ need. Hooker. 


Pressing necessity; sudden occasion. Broome. 

E‘XIGENT, ak/-sé-jant. n. s. [grigens, Lat.] Press- 
ing business; occasion that requires immediate 
help. Hooker. A law term; a writ sued when 
the defendant is not to be found. Hanmar. End. 
Shakspeare. 

E/XIGENT®, ék’-sé-jént. ¢. Pressing ; requiring im- 
mediate aid. Burke. 


To EXUVBIT §,gz-hib’-it. 478. v.a. [exhibeo, Lat]}| EXIGU'ITY §, dks--gu’-842. n. s. leriguilas, Lat.) 


To offer to view or use ; to offer or propose in a 


formal manner. Clarendon, 'To show ; to display. | 


Pope. 
EXHBIT®, égz-hib’-it. n.s. Any paper formally | E’ 


exhibited in a court of law or equity, Cowel. 

EXHI’BITER, égz-hib/-it-dr. n.s. He thot offers 
any thing in a publick manner. Shak. He that 
displays to publick view, Gayton. 

EXHIBITION, @¢2-hé-bish’-dn. n. s. The act of 
exhibiting ; display. Grew. . Allowance; salary ; 

nsion, Swift. Payment; recompense. Shak. 

EXHIBI'TIONER*, égz-hé-bish’-dn-ar. n. s. One 
who, in our English universities, receives a pension 
or allowance, bequeathed by benefactors for the 
encouragement of learning. 

EXHIBITIVE, égz-hib’-é-lv. a. Representative ; 
displaving. Norris. 

EXHTRITIVELYS, égz-hib’-é-tiv-lé. ad. Repre- 
sentatively. Waterland. 

EXHBIVORS*, égz-hib’-it-tr. See Exurriter. 








' 


= 


Smallness; diminutiveness ; slenderness. 


|| EXI'GUOUS, égz-ig’-’-ds. a. Small ; diminutive , 


little. LTarvey. . 

XILE 64, éks’-lle. n. s. [exilium, Lat.] Banishment ; 
state of being banished. The person ban- 
ished. Dryden. 


iP This word, as a substantive, has the accent always 
on the first syllable ; as a verb, it was formerly accent~- 
ed on either syllable; but it is now, as Mr. 
serves, universally accented as the noun. 

To E/XILE, ég-zile’. 492. [éks’-lle.] v.a. To banish 
to drive from 2 country. ShaXspeare. 

EXILES, ég-zile’. 473. a. [exilis, Lat.) Small; 
slender ; not full ; not powerful. Bacon. 

iy This word, as an adjective derived from the Latin 
exilis, is by Nares, ridan, Ash, and Entick, ac- 
eented on tho last syllable. The third edition of 
Johnson's folio edition has the accent on the last also; 
but the quarto edition has it on the first. Authority is 
certainly on the side of the oltimate accent ; but it may 
bo questioned whether ne not contrary to analogy ; for 


ares ob- 
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the penultimate i being hang ke Latta, hes no necessary abjure by some holy name. To drive away 
influence on the English word, any more than it has on spirits by certain forms of abjuration. To purify 
Aostile, servile, &c. W. from the influence of malignant spirits by religious 
EXI’/LEMENT, ég-zlle’-méut. n. s. Banishment. ceremonies. Bp. Hall. 
Wotton. aoe E/XORCISER, éks’-4r-sl-zir. n.s. One who prac- 
EXILI'TION, éks-€-lish’-tm. n.s. [erilitio, Lat.] tises to drive away evil spirits. fay roel 
The act of springing or rushing out suddenly. || E‘/XORCISM, éks'-dr-sizm. x. s. The form of abju- 
Brown. ‘| ration, or religious ceremohy by which evil spirits 
EXI'LITY, ég-zil’-6-14. n. s. Slenderness ; smallness;\|__ are driven away. Harvey. 
diminution. Bacon. a E/XORCIST, éks'-dr-sist.'n. s. One who, by abjura- 
EXI'MIOUS, ég-zim’-t-fs. a. [eximius, Lat.] Fa-|| tions, prayers, or religious acts, drives away ma- 
mous ; eminent  conapicnons 5 excellent. Barrow. || lignant spirits. Acts, xix. An enchanter; a con- 
To EXWNANITE §*, ég-zin/-f-nite. v. a. [exinanio,|| juror. Shakspeare. 
Lat.] To make empty ; to ge to weaken ; to || EXO/RDIAL*, égz-br’-dé-l.a. Introductory. Brown. 
make of no force. Pearson. Ob. ‘7 _ . | EXORDIUM, ég2-br'-dé-tim, n. s. [Lat] A 
re oe &ég-zin-d-nish’-dn. n. s. Privation i| ng preface ; the proemial part of a composition. 
OSS. . 5 j ay. 
To EXIST §, ég-zist’. 478. v. n. [eristo, Lat.] To be 5 | EXORN ATION, éks-br-nd/-shin. n. s. [exornatio, 
to have a being. : an ic8 | oe Ornament; decoration; embellishment. 
EXVSTENCE, ég-zis’-téuse. 2 n. 8, [e-vistentia, low || Hooker. 
EXISTENCY, ég-zis’-tén-sé. § Lat.] State of be- || EXO/SSATED, égz-ds/-si-tdd. a. [exossatus, Lat.] 
ing actual possession of being. Brown. A being. Deprived of bones, Dict. 
iatler. -  TEXOSTO/SIS, éks-ds-td/-sis. 520. ns. [2 and ée- 
EXVSTENT, ég-zis’-t@nt. a. Having being; in|} reov.] Any protuberance of a bone that is not natu- 
ion of being. Brown. : F ral. Quincy. 
EXISTENTIAL*, ég-zis-tén'-shil. a, Having exis- I have, in the accentuation of this word, differed from 
tence. Bp. Barlow. tr. Sheridan and Dr. Ash, and have adhered to a 
EXISTIMA’TION, ég-zis-té-ma'-shiin. n. s. [evisti-'| Medical Dictionary, which places tho accent regularly 
matio, Lat.] Opinion. Esteem. |] onthe peaultimate. W. 
E/XIT, éks"-It. n, s. [Lat.] The term set in the mar- || EXO/SSEOUS, @gz-sh’-shé-ds. a. Wanting bones 5 
gin of plays to mark the time at which the player || boneless. Brown. 
oes off. Recess; departure ; act of quitting the || EXOTE/RICAL §*, égz-}-tér’-é-kal. Qa. [d&wrepe- 
theatre of life. Shak. Passage out of any place. || EXOTE/RICK §*, égz-d-tér’-ik. nds.) Aterin 
applied to the double doctrine of the ancient phi- 
losophers ; the publick, or exoterick ; the secret, or 
esoterick. Hales, ; 
E/XOTERY*, égz'-d-t@r-¢. n. s. What is obvious or 
common. « 


EXO’TICAL §#,@¢2-0t'--kal. a. [2£wrexds.] Foreign; 
ie he [2 ] §45 


Glanville. Way by which there is a passage out. 


EXI’TIOUS, é V-yas. Destructive ; fatal; 
mortal. Homilies. Ob. J. 
E/XODE*, éks/-dde. n. s. [2fod:0v.] An interlude, or 
farce, at the end of a tragedy. mimo. 
E/XODUS, éks’-d-das. Jn. s. [Ffodos.] Departure ; 
E/XODY, éks’-d-dé. § journey from a place : the 
second book of Moses is so called, because it de- 


Woodward, 
EXITIAL, egz-bhy-yal 113, ta. [exitialis, Lat.] 





not domestick. Bp. 

EXO'TICK, égz-6v-ik. a. Foreign; not produced 
in our own country, Bp. Morton. 

EXO'TICK, égz-dt'-ik. n.s. A foreign plant. Ad- 


dison. 

To EXPA‘ND §, ék-spind’, v. a. [expando ee To 
spread; to lay open as a net or sheet. To dilate ; 
to spread out every way, Arhuthnot. 

EXPA‘NSE, ék-spdnse’. ». s. [expansum, Lat.] A 
body widely extended without inequalities. Afil- 


ton. 

EXPANSIBI'LITY, é@k-spén-sé-bil’-¢-té, n.s. Ca- 
pacity of extension ; possibility to be expanded or 
spread into a wider surface. Grete. 

EXPA‘NSIBLE, é@k-span’-sé-b!. a. Capable to be 
extended. Gretr. , 

EXPANSION, éks-pin/-shan, 7. s. The state of be- 
ing expanded into a wider surface or greater space. 
Genesis. The act of spreading out. Grew, Ex- 
tent ; space to which any thing ts extended. Locke, 
Pure space, as distinct from extension in solid 
matter. Locke, : 

EXPANSIVE, ¢éks-pin’-siv. 428. a. Having the 

wer to spread into a wider surface. Ray. 

EX PART E*, éks-par’-té. [Lat.] Of the one part. 
A law term, signifying what is executed by one 
side only 3 what is related on one part only of the 
matter, 

To EXVPA‘TIATE 4, ék-spa’-shé-ate. 542, rv. 2. [ex- 

atior, Lat.] ‘To range at large. Leland. ‘To en- 
large upon in language. Broome. ‘To let loose ; 
to allow to range, Sprat. 


scribes the journey ofthe Israelites from Egypt. Hale 
EXOLE’TE, éks’-6-léte. a. [eroletus, Tan} Obso. 
lete; out of use. Dict. 
EXOLU’TION, ég-26-lth’-shan. n. s. Laxation of the 
nerves. Brown. 
To EXO'LVE, égz-4lv’. v. a. [erolvo, Lat.] To 


loose ; to pay. Dict. 

EXOMPHALOS, égz-dm/-fi-lds, n.s. [2 and dp- 
echer 4 navel rupture. 

To EXO'NERATE 4, égz-n'-@r-ite. v. a. [eronero, 
Lat.] To unload ; to disburden. Ray. 

EXO! ERA‘TION, égz-6n-6r-4’-shan. n. s. The act 
of disburdening, or discharging. Grew. 

EXONERATIVE®, ég7-6n/r-d-tiv. a. Freeing 
from any charge or burden. 

EXOPTABLE, égz-dp'-td-bl. a. [exoptabilis, Lat.) 
Desirable ; to be sought with eagerness or de- 


sire. 
E/XORABLE$, é@ks’-6-ri-bl. 405. a. [exorabilis, 
Lat.] To be moved by entreaty. Harrington. 
To F/XORATE*, éks’-6-rate, v. a. [evoro, Lat.] To 
obtain by request. Cockeram, 
EXO/RBITANCE (4, ég2-fr’-bé-tanse. Qn. s. The 
EXO/RBITANCY §, égz-dr’-bé-tan-s. § act of go- 
ing out of the track preseribed. Spenser. Enormity ; 
ross deviation from rule or right. Bp. Hall. 
oundless depravity. Garth. 
EXORBITANT 6, Sgz-bc’-bb-tint. a. fer and or- t 
bito, Lat.] Going out of the prescribed track. De-|| EXPA‘T LATOR®, ék-spi'-shé-d-thr. ns. One who 
viating from the course appointed, or rule establish-|| — enlarges upon in language. Perge. . 
ed. Woodward. Anomalous; not comprehended | To EXPATRIATE $*, ék-spav-ré-dte, or sh 
in a settled rule or method, Hooker. Enormous;'|  tré-dte. vr. a. {ear and patria, Lat.] ‘To banish from 
beyond due Rroporon 5 excessive. Addison. ‘| one’s native country ; to leave it. Berington. 
‘ 


. 
a a RT 


EXO/RBITA Y*, 697-6r'-bé-tint-lé. ed. Be-|| EXPATRIATION®, ék-spit -ré-d'-shdn. ns. Ban- 
yond all bound or rule. Sir G. Puck. ‘} _ishment, volvxtary or compulsory ; emigration. 
0 EXO/RBITATE, égz-dr'-bé-tite. von. [ex and | To EXPIYCT 9, ék-spékt’. vo a. [expecto, Lat.] To 


orbito, Lat.) To deviate ; to go out of the track or | have a previor:s epprehension of either gcod or 
road prescribed, Spenser. 7 evil, deren. xxix. ‘To wait for: to attend the com- 
To E/XORCISE §, @hs'-freize. va. [2fepni3}u.] To! ing. Milton. 
260 
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—nd, move, nér, not ;—tibe, th, bil! ;—Oil ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 
To EXPECT, ék-spékt’, von. To wait; to stay.| To EXPE'L6§, éks-péy, v.a. [expello, Lat.] To drive 
Sandys. out ; to force away. Jos. xxni. To eject; to throw 
EXPE'CTABLE, ék-spék’-ti-bl. a. To be expect-|; out. Bacon. To banish; to drive from the place 
ed; to be hoped or feared. Brown. of residence. Dryden, To reject ; to refuse. Nper- 
FXPE/CTANCE, ék-spék’-tinse, s. The actor|| ser. "To keep off; toexelude. Shakspeare. 
EXPE/CTANCY, ék-spék/-tdn-sd, § state of ex-|| EXPE/LLER, éks-pél/-lar. ns, One that expels ot 
pecting. Shakspeare. Something expecied. Shiak-|) drives away. 











sprnre. (Hope. Shakspey. | EXPENCES. Sce Exressr. 
EXPE'CTANT, ék-spék’-tiut. a. [Fr.] Waiting || To EXPEND 4, éks-pénd’. v. a. [expendo, Lat.) ‘Te 
in expectation. Chaucer. || lay out; to spend. Shakspeare. 
EXPE/CTANT, ék-spék’-tant. n.s. One who waits || EXPE’NDITURE*, éks-pén’-dé-tshdre. », s, Cost - 
in € tation of any thing. Spenser. | disbursement. 
EXPECTA’TION, é -th’/-shiin, 2.2. The act || EXPENSE 6, éks-pénse’. r,s. [expensum, low Lat.} 
| Costs; charges; money expended. Woedtward. 





of seg Shak. Phe state of expecting either 
with hope or fear. Rogers. Prospect of any thing |) EXPE/NSEFUL, éks-pénse’-fal. a. Costly 5 expet- 
good to come. Ps. xii. The object of happy ex-|) sive. Bemanont and Fletcher. 
pectation ; the Messiah expected, Milton. state}, EXPE'NSEFULLY*, éks-pénse’-fl-lé. ad. In a 
in whieh something excellent is expected from us, | costly way; at great charge. Woerrer. 
Sidney. : EXPE/NSELESS, éks-pénse’-lés. ¢. Without cost, 
EXPE CTATIVES, ék-spék’-ta-tiv. a. Expecting.|| Milton. : 
en /EXPE/NSIVE, éks-pén’-siv. 428, «. Given to ex- 
EXPE/CTATIVE®, ék-spék’-ta-tiv. ».s. The object}; pense; extravagant. Temple, Costly ; requiring 
of expectation. Sir H. Wotton. ‘| expense. Liberal ; distributive. Sprat. 
EXPE'CTER, ék-spék’-tdr. 2. s. One who has hopes'!| EXPE NSIVELY, ¢ks-pén'-siv-lé, ad. With great 
of something. Swift. One who waits for another. | nse, Donne. 
EXPE/NSIVENESS, éks-pén'-siv-nés. ». s. Addic- 


Shak. The name of a sect who had no determi- | 
tion to expense; extravagance. Loveth. Costli- 
ness. Arbuthnot. 


rte ng Pagitt. | 
 atas et hnigpentlna nd onlay moet EXPE'RIENCE 6, éks-pi/-ré-€use. n. s. [experientia 
fo EXPE/CTORATE §, dks-pek’-to-riue, via. [er ‘Lat.] Practice ; frequent trial. iealeiaa: Kuowl- 
and Lat.] To eject from the breast edge gained hy practice. Sheifon. 
EXPECTORATION, > éks-pék-td-r-shan. ». s.|, To EXPE/RIENCE, dks-pé-ré-@nse. rv. a. ‘To try ; 
ie act x Dic apc ey Pog ~ breast. ‘That | ke tt beatae Rn wl girs Milton. ae 
charge which is made by coughing. age u. IXPERIENCED, éks-pé'-ré-énst. part. a. Made 
EXPE’CTORATIVE, éks-pak’-iderd-t ry. 512. all skiltul by experience. Locke, Wise by long prac- 
slaving the quality of promoting expectoration. | Pa a biigpl/sbdnale: 9.4. Que wha 
t u. } vP. “s ] ahh, “pe -re i; . 7, 8, -4 it 
To EXPE’DIATES, éks-pe’-dé-dte. v. a. lapatic, | makes tyials ; a practiser of experiments. Dizhy. 
old Fr.] To expedite ; to despatch. Sir E. Son- || EXPER ENT, éks-pe/-ré-€mt. a. Having experi- 
dys, Ob. T oe ae | ence. Hrcmnant and Fei ind 
ys, - £. nee, Ser ane wer, 
EXPE’ DIENCE, éks-pé’-dé-4nse. 2376. n.s. Fit-|| EXPE/RIMENT $4, éks-pér’-d-mént. nes, [experi 
EXPE’ DIENCY, éks-pé’-dé-€n-s4. § ness; propri-|) mentum, Lat.] Trial of any thing ; something done 
ety 5 a — —— : anes rs gt to discover an uncertain or unknown etf- 
adventure. Shak. aste 5 ¢ atch, Shek, ect. Bacon, 
EXPE’DIENT 6, Bks-ph didnt, or @x-pé’-jé-8nt. || To EXPE/RIMENT, éks-pér’-¢-mént. vr. a. To try; 
293. a. [erpedient, old Fr.] Proper; fit; conveni-!| to search out by trial. Sir 7°. Herbert. To know 
ent; suitable. Hooker. Quick ; expeditious, oa by experience. Herbert, 
| 

















| 





speare. ; | To EXPE/RIMENTS®, éks-pér’-@-méat. ron. To 
EXPE’DIENT, éks-pi/-dé-@nt. m.s. That which|| make experiment. Ray. - 
| EXPERIME/NTAL, dks-pér-¢-mén/-tal. a. Pertain- 
ingtoexperiment. Built upou experiment. Brows, 
or difficulty. Dryden. i) Known by experiment or trial. Newton. 
EXPEDIENTLY, éks-pé’-dé-@nt-ld. ad. Fitly ;|, EXPERIME/NTALIST*, — éks-pér-é-mén’-rl-ist. 
suitably ; conveniently. Hastily; quickly. Siek- | nos. Que who makes experiments. | Burgess. 
speare. || EXPERIME/NTALLY, éks-pérd-mén’-tal-é, ad. 
70 EXPE DITATE *, éks-péd’-é-tate. ru. [expe- || By experience ; by trial. Bp, Hell. 
dito, low Lat.] To cut off the balls, or certain || EXPE’ RIMENTER, éks-pér'-¢-mén-tir. ns. One 
claws of great dogs’ feet, that they may not harm || who makes experiment. Digby. 
-_ the king’s deer. C 


“hambers, | EXPERTS, éks-pért’. a. Lecpertus, Lat.) Skilfal ; 
EXPEDITA’TION*, éks-péd-é-th/-shiin. ms. [In || addressful; intelligent. Shak. Ready; dexterous. 
the forest laws.) The mutilation of dogs’ feet.;) Dryden. Skilful by practice or experience. Ba- 


Ashmole. 4) com 
To E/XPEDITES, éks/-pé-dhte. rv. a. [erpedio. Lat. |) To EXPE/RT*, éks-pért’. va. ‘To experience. 

To facilitate ; to free from impediment. Milton.!) Spenser, Ob. T. | 

To hasten; to quicken. sag 6 To despatch ; to!| EXPE’ RTLY, éks-pért’-Ié. ad. In a skilful, ready 

issue from a publick office. . | manner. Phadovt. x : } 
F/XPEDITE, éks’-pé-dite. a. Quick ; hasty; soon!) EXPE/RTNESS, éks-pért’-nés. n. s. Skill; readi- 

performed. Sandys. Easy ; disencumbered ; clear. || ness ; dexterity. Shakspeare, : 

Hooker. Nimble; active} agile. Tillotson. Light LEXPE’TIBLE®, éks-péat’4-bl. a. [expetibilis, Lat.] 

armed, Baron. | ‘To be wished for, or desired, Puller. 
E‘XPEDITELY, éks’-pé-dite-I0. acd. With quick- || E’XPLABLE, éks’-pé-a-bl. 405, a. Capable to be ex- 

ness ; readiness ; haste. Grew. || niated. Bp. Holl. : 
EXPEDITION, éks-pé-dish’-din. n. s. Haste ; speed; || To EV XPIATE 4, éks'-pé-dte. W). v.a. [expio, Lat.] 

activity. Hooker. march or voyage with mar | To annul the guilt of a crime by subsequent acts ot 

tial intentions. Shaksperre. : piety; to atone for. Bacon. To avert, the threats 
EXPEDI'TIOUS, éks-pé-dish’-is. a. Speedy |i of prodigies. To make reparation for. Claren- 

quick ; soon done. Shakspeare. Nimbie 5 swift;)| don. 

acting with celerity. | EXPIA‘TION, éks-pé-a'-shin, ». s. The act of ex- 
EXPEDITIOUSLY, éks-pé-dish’-ds-l4. a. Speedi- |! piating or atoning for any crime. Numbers, xxxv. 

ly 3 nimbly. The means by which we atone for crimes ; atone- 
F/XPEDITIVE®, éks/-pé-dé-tiy. ¢. Performing with | ment. Milton. Practices by which the threats of 

speed. Bacon. | ominous prodigies were - erted. Hayward. 
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helps forward, as means to anend. Decay of Piety. 
A shift; means to an end contrived in an exigence, 
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E/XPIATORY, éks’-pé-A-tir-¢. 512. [See Domes- 
TIck.] a. Having the power of expiation, Hooker. 
EXPILA/TION, éks-pé-la/-shan. on. s.  [expilatio, 
Lat.] Robbery ; the act of committing waste upon 
land to the loss of the heir, Cockeram. 
EXPIRA’TION, éks-pé-ri/-shadn, n. s. The act of 
respiration which thrusts the air out of the lungs. 
The last emission of breath; death. 
Pearson. Evaporation; act of fuming out. How- 
ell. Vapour ; matter expired. Bacon. The cessa- 
tion of any thing to which life is figuratively as- 
cribed, le. The conclusion of any limited 


time, Shak , 

To EXPVRE$ ék-splre’. v. n. lever, Lat.] To 
breathe out. & r. Toexhale; to send out in 
exhalations, Woodward. To close; to conclude ; 
to bring to an end, Spenser. 

To EXPYRE, é@k-splre’. v. n. To make an emission 
of the breath. Walton. To die; to breathe the 
last. Pope. To perish; to fall; to be destroyed. 
Spenser. To fly out with a blast. Dryden. To 
conclude ; to come to an end. Shakspeare. 

EXPISCA/TION*, &ks-pls-kA’-shin. n.s. [er and 

iscutio, Lat. rere | Chapman. 
o EXPLA/IN§, éks-plane 
To expound ; to illustrate ; to clear. Ayliffe. 

EXPLA‘INABLE, éks-plane’-A-bl. a. Capable of 
being aeaen or interpreted. Brown. 

-EXPLA/‘INER, éks-pline’-dr, 2. s. Expositor ; in- 
seapretes commentator. Milton. 

EXPLANATION, éks-pla-nd’-shan, 2. s. The act 
of explaining or interpreting. The sense given by 
an explainer. Sei, 

EXPLA‘NATORY, éks-plin’-a-tar-é, [See Domes- 
TICcK.] a. Containing explanation. Sij/?. 

EXPLE’TION §*, éks-plé’-shain. n. s. [expletio, Lat.] 
Accomplishment. Killingbeck. 

E/XPLETIVE, éks’/-plé-tiv. 157. n.s. [expletivum, 
ial. Something used only to take up room. 
ew 


E/XPLETORY®, éks‘-plé-tdr-@, a, Filling up; tak- 


prt room. Brit. Crit. 

E/XPLICABLE, éks’-plé-ka-bl. a. Explainable ; 
possible to be explained, Hale. 

To E/XPLICATE$, éks’-plé-kAte. v. a. [explico, 
Lat.] To unfold; to expand. Blackmore. To ex- 

lain; toclear. Bp. Taylor. 

EXPLICA’TION, aks-plé-k ‘shin, n.s. The act 
of opening, unfolding, or expanding. The act of 
explaining ; nest ape explanation. Hooker. 
‘The sense given by an explainer. Burnet. 

E’XPLICATIVE, o/-ple-kd-tiv. a. Having a ten- 
dency to explain. Wats. 


<7" I have differed from Mr. Sheridan in the accentuation 
of this word. He has placed the accent on the second 
syllable, with the authority of every dictionary, and of 
every good epeaker, against him. In the first edition 
of this dictionary, when I supposed Mr. Sheridan's ac- 
centuation of this word agreeablo to analogy, [ did not 
recollect the verb to explicate, whence it isderived, and 
which, in my opinion, ought to determine its accentua- 
tion,—See Principles, No. 512. Dr. Johnson, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Perry, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Entick, and Barclay, 
— the accent on the first syllable, as I have done. 


E'XPLICATOR, éks/-plé-kA-tar. n.s. An expound- |, 


er; interpreter; explainer. Sherwood. 
E/XPLICATORY®, éks/-pié-ka-tar-é. a. Explica- 
tive. Barrow, 
EXPLICIT 4, éks-plis’-h. a. [explicitus, Lat.] Un- 
folded ; plain; clear; not merely implied. Burnet. 
EE) XPLICIT®, éks-plis-it. [Lat.] A word found at 
the conclusion of our old books, signifying the end, 
or it is finished ; as we now find finis. 


EXPLICITLY, éks-plis’-it-l4. ad, Plainly ; directly ; | 


not merely by inference. Gor, of the Tionew. 
EXPLICIT S*, éks-plis’-it-nés. n.s. The state 
of being explicit. Asi. 
ToEXP ODES. -éks-pldde’. v.a. [erplodo, Lat.] 


tempt. Milton. 
lence. Blackmore. 








| 
"va. [explano, Lat.) || 


EXPLO'DER, éks-pld’-dar. n.s. A_hisser; one 
who drives out with open contempt. South. 
EXPLOIT 4, éks-pléit’. n. s. [expletum, Lat.] A de- 
| sign accomplished ; an achievement; a successful 
| attempt. Milton. 
| To EXPLO'TT, éks-pldit’. v.a, To perform; to 
| achieve. Ci 
/EXPLOITABLE*, éks-plélt’-4-bl. a. Capable of 
| being achieved. Cotgrare. 
|EXPLO/ITURE*, é@ks-pléé/-tshire. n.s. Achieve- 
ment. Sir 7'. Elyot. Ob. T. 
To EXPLORATE §, éks-pld/-rate. v. a. To search 
out; to explore. Brown. 
EXPLORA’TION, éks-pld-ri/-shdn. n. s. Search ; 
examination, Brown. 

EXPLORA/TOR, éks-plé-rd/-tar. ns. One who 
searches ; an examiner. Hallyswell. ; 
EXPLORATORY, é¢ks-plér’-4-tar-é, a, Searching ; 

examining. Wotton. 
Xr In this word, as in declaratory, we may perceive the 
| shortening power of the pre-antepenultimate accent ; 
| which, like the antepenultimate, when not followed by 
| adiphthong, shortens every vowel but u. 511,535. W 


To EXPLORES, — 503. v. a. heners 
Lat.) To try; to search into ; to examine by trial. 


‘on. 
EXPLO/REMENT, éks-plére/-mént. n. s. Search 
trial, Brown. 

EXPLOSION, éks-pld/-zhin. n. s. The act of driv- 
ing - any thing with noise and violence. Wood- 

| ward, 
| EXPLOSIVE, éks-pld/-siv. 158,428. a. Driving out 
with noise and violence. ward, 

| EXPOLIA’TION®, éks-pé-lé-a’-shan, n. s. [expolia- 
tio, eh: A = tg dig wasting. Bp. Hall. 

To EXPO'LISH*, éks-pdl-lish. v. a. [expolio, Lat.] 
To polish exquisitely. Heywood. 

EXPO/NENT §, éks-pé/-nént. n.s. [expono, Lat.] 
E-xcponent of the ratio, or proportion between any 
two numbers or quantities, is the exponent arising 
when the antecedent is divided by the consequent : 
thus six is the exponent of the ratio which thirty 

EXPONE/NTIAL, tks-pb-nén-sbAl, a. Exponential 

‘NTIAL, éks- n’-shal. a. 7 
curves are such as partake both of the nature of 
algebraick and transcendental ones. is. 

To EXPORT §, éks-pért’. v. a. [exporto, Lat.] 'To 
carry out of a country, generally in the way of 
trafick. Bacon. 

E/XPORT, éks’-pdrt. 492. n. s. Commodity carried 
out in traffick. Bp. Berkeley. _ 

/EXPO/RTABLE*®, éks-pért-4-bl. a. Which may be 

| exported. 

‘EXPORTATION, éks-por-t/-shin, n.s. The act 

| or practice of carrying out commodities into other 

' countries. Swift. Sinply, the act of carrying out. 

| Smith. ‘The state of being carried out. me. 

‘EXPORTER, éks-pdr’-tdr. n.s. He that carries 

| out commodities. Locke. 

| To EXPO'SES, éks-pdze’, vr. a. (« DONO, expositum, 
Lat.] To lay open; to make liable. Shak. To 

put in the power of any thing. Dryden. To lay 

open; to make bare. Dryden. To lay open to 

censure or ridicule. Dryden. ‘To lay open to ex- 

amination. Lecke. To put in danger. Clarendon 

To cast ont to chance. Locke. ‘To censure ; to 

treat with dispraise. Addison. 

/EXPO/SER*, éks-pd/-zdr. n. s. An explainer ; an in- 

| terpreter. Cotgrave. One who lays open to con- 
tempt or ridicule, 

EXPOSITION, éks-pd-zish‘-n. n. s. The situation 
in which any thing is placed with respect to the 
sun or air. Arbuthnot, Explanation 3 interpreta- 
tion. Shakspeare. 

|EXPO'SITIVE*, éks-pdz’-é-tiv. a. Explanatory ; 
| containing exposition, Pearson. 

-EXPO'SITOR, é@ks-péa/-¢-tdr. ». s. [Lat.] Explain- 


er; expounder ; interpreter. Locke. 








 EXPO'SITORY®, éks-pbz/-¢-tdr-é. a. Explanatory. 
To drive out disgracefully with some noise of con- | 


Johnson, 


To drive out with noise and vio-)) To EXPOSTULATE 6, @ks-pds/-tshi-late. 463. 


rat. [erpostilo, Lat.] ‘To canvass with another; 
3 ’ 


~ 


EXP 


EXT 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tb, ball ;—dil », tb, ball ;—8il ;—pdiind ; ;—thin, THis, 


to ores hg 3 todebate without open rupture. re. Shak- 


To EX EXPO/STULATE®, &ks-pbs’-tshad-lte. rv. a. 
‘To discuss ; to inquire into; to examine. Ashieton. 

EXPOSTULA’TI N, éks-pdstsh- lA’-shéin, on. s. 
Debate ; altercation ; discussion of an affair with- 
= rupture. Spectator. Charge ; accusation. Ay- 
t 

EXPO/STULATOR, éks-pés’-tshd-lh-tdr. 521. 2. s. 
_— that debates with another without open rup- 


EXPO'STULATORY, éks-pds/-tshd-ld-tdr-d, 463, 
512, a. Containing expostulation. Swift. 
EXPOSURE, éks-pd/-zhdre. n.s. The act of ex- 
sing or setting out to observation. The state vall| 
‘ing open to observation. _— The state of be- || 
ing exposed to - gy Poe The state of | 
ae in danger. xposition ; 


7 YEXPO/UNDS, éks-pdind’. v. a. [expeno, “a 
To explain; to clear; to interpret. Hooker. To 
examine } to lay open, ” Hudibras. 

EXFOUNDER, éks-péiin’-dar. x. s. Explainer ; in- 


Pg! chon ‘$8 §, dks-prés’. v.a. [expressus, Let} | J} 
3 ti 


7 copy ; to resemble ; to represent. Dryden. 
sculpture, painting. Smith. To resent in 
words; to exhibit it by 7 ereee to ni to de- 

"Milton, ar imake known in an 
manner. Prior. : - 
1. ° ze out; to force out compression. 
‘0 extort by violence. B. Seacla 

EXPRE’'SS, Gaal 

actly like. Milton. Plain; apparent ; in direct 
Shilling fect. 
a pero Port a_ particular end. pare 

EXPRE'S. rés’, n.s. A messen 
A scherelion | in plain terms, 

EXPRE'SSIBLE, éks- 

7 or declared. Voodward. That may be 
expression. 
The act or 
power of re cacaey Gene: Holder. The form 
or mode e in which any 


represent by any of the imitative arts, as poetry, || 
clare. 
Te tes pep to designate. Nu 
Bacon. 
. a. Copied ; ee 3 @x- 
—. eaten Clear; not Pi pe 
n. A message sent. 
tation by sculpture. Gre 
or 
EXPRESI ON, ie ks-présh’-dn. n. «. 
uttered. Bucking A phrase ; a mode 


of speech. 


Mason. The act of squeezing or forcing out any | 


thing by a 


of utterance or representation. TYckell. 
goed gucdicncber 


tative. way. 


EXPRE ‘SSIVENESS, "dks-prés’-slv-nds. a. s. The | 


power of expression or representation by words. 
Addison, 


EXPRE’SSLY, éks- le. 
ainly ; not by implication. pred 
EXPRE'SSNESS*, éks-prés’-nés. n. s. The power 
of expression. Hammond. 
EXPRE’SSURE, — tire. 452. n. s. Expres- |) 


sion; utterance. Shak. The form ; the likeness 
represented. Shak. The mark; the inrpression. 
S e. Ob. J. 
To E/XPROBRATE 6, éks-préy-brite. v. a. [expro- 
- Lat.] To charge upon with re wendy to impute 
nly with blame 3 to upbraid. 
XPROBRA‘TION, dkseprd-br¥-shdn, n.s. Re 


achful accusation. 


E’XPROBRATIVE*, dks-prd/-bré-tiv, a. Reproach- | 


ing ; upbraiding. Sir A. Sherley. 

To EXPRO/PRIATES, éks-pré/-pré-Ate. v.a. [ex 
and proprius, Lat.] a er our own ; |! 
to hold no longer as a property. 

EXPROPRIA‘TION®, éks- pro-pré-t/-shéin, nm §. 
_ act of making no leoxer our own. W Moun- || 


T EXPU' aS 4, Cks-pine’. 385, 356, v. a. [expugno, | 


to take by assault, For. 
EXPUGN IGNABLES,” 
be forced, or won ‘by force. Colgrave. 


} Situation, Be | 


sent on 
r. Charles. i 
orris. A represen- || 


-sd-bl. a. That may be || 


thoughts are |! 


Bacon. 
EXP LISSIVE. éks-prés’-siv, a, Having the power |) 
, ks-prés’-siv-lé. ad. In a clear 


vest; the act of taking »y assault, Sandys. 
EXPU’'GNER*, s-pd’-niir. 
ns. A forcer 3 a = ver. Sherw 
To EXPU ‘LSE §, éks-pilse’. 
‘To drive out; 


a, ImMPUGNER.] 


oa [ TION, aks -pie-oW-ohte. n. s. Con 
ra. 2 Lat.] 
to expel; to force away. Bucon. 
EXPU'LSER®, éks-pal/-sdr. x.s. An expeller, Cot- 
EXPU’ 'LSION, éks-pil/-shdn. ns. The act of ex- 
si or driving out. oe ‘fleet. ‘Phe state of 
being driven out. Ruleivh 
EXPU'LSIVE, éks-pal’ ssiv. 158, 428. a. Having the 
wer of expulsion. Wiseman. 
“EXPU'NCTIC IN, éks-pangk’-shiin. nm. s, Abolition , 
the act of cxpunging, or effacing. Milton. 

To EXPUNGES, ék s-panje’, r.a. [expungo, Lat.] 
To blot out ; to rub out. Milton. To efface; to an- 
nihilate, Sandys. 

EXPU'NGING®, éks-pin’jing. n.s. The act of 

blotting out. Swifl. 
ToEXPURGATE §#, dks-pir’-ghte. ra. [expurgo, 
oe To expunge ; to purge away. Jones, 

2 RGA‘TIO} , bks-piir- gi/-shdn, n. s. The act 

of purging or cleansing. ‘isenan. Purification 
from bad mixture, as of errour or falsehood. Hp. 


Hall. 
/EXPURGATOR, éks-par’- One who 
corrects by ex png Jenkins. 
use: éks-pir-ga-t/-ré-ds, a. 


-tir, ms. 
EXPURGAT 
| exPbitG veg en ,¢ks-par’-ga-tir-¢. a. Employed 


in away what is noxious. Brown. 
To EX U ROE, be pee v.a. To purge away}; 


lo expun 

To E} QUIRES, eh éks-kwire’. rv.a. [exquiro, Lat.} 

| To saath into ; to inquire after. P ys. Ob. T. 

| E/XQUISITES, "dks/-kwe-zit. a. [exquisitus, Lat] 
Farsought; excellent; consummate; complete. 
Hooker. Consummately bad. King Charles. Very 
sensibly felt. Cheyne, Curious; searching into. Mi 

E’XQU factoigg “ho Y, éks!-kwé-zit-lé, ad. Perfectly ; 


completely. 
PRQUISITENESS, éks -kwé-zit-nés. n.s. Nicety 


| rfection. Bp. Hu 
QUYSITIVE*, ale-kwh!-bulv. . Curious. 

| EXGI iV a ‘thot -ba- Ie. ad, Curi- 
ously ; minutely. Sid 

| To EXSCYND*, aks-sind’. r. a. [exscindo, Lat.] To 

cut off. Johnson 
| To EXSCRI'BE $, éks-skribe’. v. a. [exscribo, Lat.” 
To copy; to write out. B, Jonson. 
| E/XSC “RIPT, ék’-skript. n. s. [exscriptum, Lat.] A 


cop 
| EXSECCANT, ae Sane a, Drying; having the 


wer to dr 
PE RST CCATE §, dha eka ide (See Exiccatr.] 
va. [ersicco, Lat.}] To dry. Brown 


In direct terms ; | EXSIC ATION, ék-sik-kA”-shdn. n.s. The act of 


| drvin 
“EXSICCATIVE, @iclk-kdalv. 0, Having. the 
wer of drying. Cotgra 

B SPUITION, fix-spictsh’-dn. n.s, [ecpuo, Lat.] 
A discharge of saliva by spitting. Qrancy. 

EXSU’CTION, ék-sdk’-shan. n.s. [ecugo, Lat. 
The act of sucking out. Boyle. 

EXSUDA’TION, ék-si-dA/-shan. n. s. [exudo, Lat.] 
A sweating out; an extillation. Derham, 


erik TION §, ék-stif-fla’-shain. n. s. [ex and 


sufflo, Lat.) A blast working underneath. Bacon. 
A kind of exorcism. Fulke. 
EXSUFFLICATE*, See Exsurro.ate. 
‘bearing: ‘FFOLATE, Ckesdf-fO-lite. a. ero 
} low Lat.] Contemptible ; despicable. st 
| To EXSU'SC iTA’ E $, akests/sbethte, v va 
cito, Lat.] To rouse up; to stir up 
EXSU ISCITA/TION®*, ék-sds-sé ah hw eg ‘nes. A 
stirring up; an aw akening. Halliwell. 





|| 
: sa ele iCE*, ék’-stinse. n. s. Outward existence, 


Brow 
1 E! XTANCY, ék’-stin-sé. 2.s. The state of rising 
éks-pg’-ni-bl, a. That may 


above the rest. 
Bogle. 


Parts rising up above the rest 
363 


EXT EXT 


> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—meé, mét j—phie, pin ;— 
EXTANT $6, ék’-stfut. «. fectuns, Lat. Standing || EXTE-NUATE®, eks-tn’-b-dte. a. Small; thin. 
out to view ; standing above the rest. ~ Pab-|, Scott. 
lick ; not suppressed. B. Jonson. | EXTENUA’TION, éks-t8u--A’-shin. n.s The act 
EXTA‘TICAL, oe ga a. [éxerarixds.] |. of representing things less ill than they are padia- 
EXTA/TICK, ék-sta’-Ik. 509. § ‘Tending to some-| tion. Lora p Sir Mitigation alleviation 





thing external. Norris. Rapturous. Bentley. of punishment. Atterbury. A general decay in the 
E/XTASY §%. See Ecstasy. -_ anuscular flesh of the whole body, F/arvey. 
To EXTASY®*, ék’-sta-sé. va. To overcome with |) EXTE/RIOR 6, éks-t’-ré-Gr, a. (Lat.) Outward ; 

jov. Beaumont and Fletcher. | _ external; not intrinsick, Mi/ten. 
EXYE/MPORAL, éks-tém’-po-ral. a. Uttered with- | EX TE/RION®, éks-td/-ré-dr, a. s. Auy outward ap- 

out premeditation ; quick ; ready ; sudden. Hooker. ance, Shakspeure, ; 

Speaki without premeditation. 33. Jonson. EXTERIORITY®*, éks-té-ré-Gr'-6-t6. ms. Out- 
EX'TE’ MPORALLY, éks-tém’-pd-ral-¢. ad. Quick- || — wardness; the superficies. Colgrave. 

Iv; without premeditation. Shukspeare. -EXTE RIORLY, éks-t/-ré-dr-lé, ad, Outwardly ; 
EX'TEMPORA‘NEAN®, cks-tem-pd-ri-né-An. a.} externally. NShakspeare. 

Unpremeditated. Burton. : | To EXTE'RMINATE 6, éks-tér’-mé-ndte. via. [ex- 
EXTEMPORA’NEOUS, éks-tém-pd-ri/-né-Gs. a. |) termino, Lat.] ‘To root out; to tear up; to drive 

Unpremeditated ; sudden. Warburton, | away; to abolish; to destroy. eu. 
EXTE/MPORARY, éks-téin'-po-rar-é. @. Uutered || EXTERMINA‘TION,  éks-tér-mé-nd’-shin. ns. 

vr pertormed without premeditation; sudden; Destruction; excision. Bacon. 


quick, More, Occasional; tor the time. Huminond. | EXTE/RMINATOR, @ks-tér'-mé-ni-tir, 521. n. », 
ENTE MPORE 4$, ¢ks-tém’-pb-ré, ad. [ec tempore, | That by which any thing is destroyed. Cotgrave. 
| Without premeditation; suddenly ; readily. || EXTE/KMINATORY®,  éks-tér’-mé-na-tir-¢, a. 
Nouth. f __Consigning to destruction. Burke. 
EXTE’MPORINESS, ¢ks-tém’-po-re-nés, n. s. The |) To EX E/RMINE, éks-tér’-min, 140. v. a. To ex- 
faculty of speaking or acting without premeditation. || terminate. Shakspeare. 
7v EXTE’) iPORIZE, éks-tém’-pé-rize, vn. To | EX'TE’RN, éks-térn’. a. External ; outward ; visible. 
speak extempore, or without premeditation. South. ); Shak. Without itself; not inherent ; not intrinsick ; 
Tu EXTENDS§, éks-téud’. via. [extendo, Lat] To!) not depending on itself. Digby. 
stretch out in any direcuon. Donne. ‘To amplify; || EXTERNAL $, éks-tér’-nal. a. [externus, Lat.} Out- 
opposed to contract. Wotton. "Yo spread abroad;!|| ward; not proceeding from itself; opposite to in- 
to diffuse ; to expand. Locke. ‘lo widen to a large || ternal. Tillotson, Waving the outward appear- 
comprehension. Locke, ‘To stretch into assignable ance. South. 
dimensions ; to make local; to magnify so as to |! EX‘TERNA/LITY®, éks-tér-nfl’-é-1é. 2. s. External 
tll some assiguable space. Prior. To enlarge ; || ey gh A. Smith. 
to continue, Pope. ‘To increase in force or dura- | EX'TE’RNALLY, éks-tér’-nal-¢. ad, Outwardly. 
tion. Shak. ‘To enlarge the comprehension of any Bp. Taylor. 
position, Hoeker. ‘To impart; vo communicate. |) Zo EXTEL, é@k-stil’. ven. [ex and stillo, Lat.] To 
Psdm cix. "To seize by a course of law. Aas- | 





' drop or distil from. 


newer. ; EX'TILLA’TION, ék-stil-ld-shan. x. ». The act of 
To EXTEND, éks-ténd!. v.n. To reach to any dis- || _ falling in drops. Derham. 
iance. Psulim xvi. | ToEXTIMULATE 4, ék-stlm’-t-lite. v. a. [ertim- 


EXTENDER, é@ks-téw/-ldr, 98. 2.8. That by whieh |; ulo, Lat.] To prick; to incite by stimulation. 
any thing is extended, Smith, rowen. - 
EXTENDIBLE, éks-tén'-dé-bl. a. Capable of ex-| EXTTI/MULATION, ék-stim-b-la/-shin. 2. s. Pun- 
tension. Arbuthnot. if ucy ; power of exciting motion or sensation. 
EXTE NDLESSNESS, éks-téad’-lés-nés. nos. Un- | i, 
limited extension. Hale. ‘EXTINCT §. ék-stingkv’. 408. a. [extinctus, Lat.] 
EXTENSIBILITY, éks-tén-sé-bil’4-16. nos. ‘The |! extinguished ; quenthed 3 pot out. dsaiah, xhii, At 
quality of being extensible. Grew. | & Stop; without progressive succession, Job, xvii. 
EXTENSIBLE, &ks-tén’-sé-b). a. Capable of being | Abehohed ; out of force, Ayliffe. 
stretched into length or breadth, Holder. Capable | 7'o EX TY NCT®. ék-stingkv. v. a. 'To make extinet ; 





of being extended to a larger comprehension, | to put out. Arts of Parl. 25 Jen. VIM. 

Glanville. ; _ EX'TENCTION, ék-stingk/-shn. 408, 2.8. The act 
ENTE NSIBLENESS, @ks-tén'-s¢-bl-nés, nos, Co-') of quenching or extinguishing. Brown. The state 

vacity of being extended. , of being quenched. Racy, Destruction; excis- 


EXTENSION, é@ks-tén’-shdn. ns. fertensio, Lat.) ion. Rogers. Suppression. Thomson. 
The act of extending. The state of being extend- | Tv EXTINGUISH §, ék-sting’-gwish. v.g. [extin- 


ed, Bacar, suo, Lat.| ‘To put out; to quench. Dryden. Vo 
EXTFE/NSIONAL, éks-t@i -shdu-al. @. Long drawn, suppress; to destroy. Jdayward. ‘To cloud; to eb- 

out; having great extent. More, . seure, Shakspeure, 
EXTENSIVE, @ks-tén’-siv. 158,428. ¢. Wide; EXTUNGUISHABLE. é@k-sthug’-gwish-d-bl. 403. 

large. Wotts. That may be extended. Bowe. a. That may be quenched. suppressed? or destroy - 
EXTENSIVELY, €ks-tén-Sivel@. ed. Widely 3) ed. Sherirood, 

largely, Wivts, grt didereteboisglgncrs Ve, Soltek nos. A hol. 
EXTE/NSIVENESS, @ks-t'-sis-nes. nis. Large: | low cone put upon a candle to quench it. More. 

ness; diffusiveness; widenrss, Watts, Possibility! — Simply. that which qaenehes or puts out, Wiitlocé. 

to be extended. Ray. | ENTE NGUISHMENT, ék-sting’-gwish-mént. x. «. 
EXTENSOR, (¢ks-téu'-s6r, 106. 8, [Lat] The, Extiaction; suppression; act of quenching; de- 

muscle by which any lim!) is extended. Qreincy, | struction. Bacon. Abolition ; nullification. Hooker. 
EXTENT, éks-téav! porticiple from extend. Ex- |: 'Vernunation ofa family. Davies. 

tended. Spenser. | To EXTYRP, ¢k-stérp’. 108. ra. To eradicate ; 
EXTENT, é@ks-tént’. ns. [ecteutes, Lat.] Space) to roct out. Spenser. 

or degree to which any thing is extended. Midfton.) EX'TURPABLE®, ék-stér’-pd-bl. a. That may be 

Bulk; size; compass. Viton, Communication: ; eradicated, Erelyn. 

distribution. Shas. Execution; seizure. Shak. =| To EX'TYRPATES, ék-stér’-phie. vc. [extirpe, 
To EXTE/NUATE 4, bks-tn/-te-dte. ro. [extenno,)  Latj ‘To root out; to eradicate; to exseind, 

Lat.] ‘To lessen; 10 wake small in bulk, Grew. | Dreier, 


‘N'o lessen; to diminish in auy quality. Stak. To) EXTIRPA'TION, é@k-stér-pi/-shin. .s. Eradica- 
lessen; to degrade. Milton. To lessen; to palliate. tion; excision; destruction. Hooker. 
Shak "To make lean. Blount. To make rare,  EXTIRPA'TOR, ék-stér’-pa-tir, 166, 521. n. s. One 
opposed to dense, Bacon. y Who roots out; a destroyer. 

od 


EXT EXT | 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, thb, bail ;—6ll ;—pddod +—thin, THis. 
EXTISPI‘CIOUS, ék-sté-spish’-as. a. [ertispicium,|; the common course of law, Clarendon. Emineut ; 
Lat.] Augurial; relating to the inspection of en- || remarkable; more than common. Sidney, 
rails in order to prognostication. Brown, ll Q¢- There isa vul 


To EXTO'L 6, ék-stél’. 406, v.a. [extollo, Lat.] To } 
ise; to magnify; to laud; to celebrate, Psalm 


-_ pronunciation of this word, which 
sinks the a, d, and i, ond reduces the word to four aylla 
a if —_ ertrawaary. pla ia a better pro 
XV. | nanciation, which preserves the d, a8 if written extrerd- 

EXTOLLER, éks-t6l’-lar. ».s, A praiser; a mag- i nery; but solvina speaking eestnlaly demande the res- 

nifier. Bucon. || toration of the i, and requires the word to be heard with 
EXTORSIVE, éks-tdr'-slv. 158, 428. ¢. Having|| Sve syllables. 374. 

the vant of drawing by violent means. _ | EXTRAO/RDINARY®*, éks-trér’-dé-nfir-é. vs. 
EXT ag aes »éks-t6r’-siv-lé, ad, In an extorsive | Any thiug which exceeds ordinary ena or eel 

manner; by violence. wtation, Uncommon, in the singular uumber. 
To EXTORT §, @éks-tOrt’. v. a. [extorqueo, ertortus, | K penser. ’ i 

Lat.] To draw by force ; to force away ; to wrest; | EXTRAORDINARY, éks-trér’-aé-ndr-4. ud. Ex- 

to wring from one. Shakspeare. To gain by vio-|)  traordinarily, Addison. 





lence or oppression. Spenser. : |) EXTRAPARO'CHIA L, éks-tra-par-d’-ké-al. a. [er 
To EXTORT, éks-tért’. vn. To practise oppres-|! fra and purociia, Lat.) Not comprehended within 
sion and violence. Spenser. | any partsh. Cowel. 


EXTORT*, éks-t6rt’. part. For extorted. Spenser. || EXTRAPROVINCIAL, éks-trf-prd-vin‘-shal. oc. 

EXTORTER, éks-tdr’-tar. 98. 2.s. One who prac- |} [extra and procincia, Lat.) Not within the same 
tises oppression or extortion. Camden, ‘| province. Ay/ifie. 

EXTORTION, éks-tér’-shan. n.s. The act or abe | EXTRARE/GULAR, éks-trd-rég’-i-lar. a. [extra 
tice of gaining by violence and epee y. Davies.| and regula, Lat.] Not compreheuded within a rule. 
Force by which any thing is unjustly taken away.|| Bp. Tylor. 

; EXTRA‘UGHT, é@ks-trAwt’. part. Extracted. Shvk. 

> EXTRA‘VAGANCE, éks-triv’-4-ganse. Qn. s. Ex- 

ad extortion, Camden. | EXTRA'VAGANCY, Reeurdw/-dcchuced, § cursion 
TORTIOUS®*, éks-tér’-shits, o. Oppressive ;/| or sally beyond prescribed limits, Hemmond,  Ir- 
violent; unjust. Bp. Hall. . regularity; wildness. Bp. Toylor. Outrage 3 vio- 

EXTRA*, éks'-tra. (Lat.] A word ofien used in| lence; outrageous vehemence, Tillotson, Uunat- 
composition, meaning over and above, extraordina- | ural tumour; bombast. Dryden. Waste; vain oad 
ry; as, extra-work, extra-pay, &c.; or beyond, as' superfluous expense, Arbutimot. 


7 


Davies. 
‘ EXTORTIONER, éks-t6r’-shdn-dr, », ». Oue who 
















extrajudicial, extramundane, &c. | EXTRA/VAGANT §, éks-trdv/-A-gant. a. [ectrar- 

To EXTRACT §, éks-trikt’, roa. [evtraho, ertroc-, gums, Lat.] Wandering out of his bou Si 
tum, Lat.] To draw out of something. Bacon. ‘To toving beyond just limits or preseril e ° 
draw by chymical operation. Phillips. ‘To take, Dryden. Not comprehended in any uniag. | a 
hv 


from something. Milton. 'To draw out of any con-|) ular; wild. B. Jonson. Wasteful; prodigal; vain 

taining body or cavity. Burnet, To select and ab- |) expensive, Addison. 

siract from a larger treatise. Swift. | EXTRAVAGANT, éks-triv’-d-gint. n. s. A stroll- 
EXTRACT, éks’-trakt. 492. n.s. ‘The substance!) er; a vagabond. Nubody and Somebody. One 

extracted; the chief parts drawn from any thing. who is confined in no general rule or definition. 

Boyle. The chief heads drawn froma book; an | Glanville, See EXrRavVaGAaNtTs. 

abstract 53 an epitome. Camden. Extraction ; de- | EXTRA'VAGANTLY, éks-trav’-d-gant-lé. ad. la 


scent. South. an extravagant mamer; wildly. Drvden. In an 
EXTRA‘CTION, éks-trik/-shdn. a. 8. ‘The actof | unreasouable degree. Pope. Expensively ; luxu- 
drawing one part out of a compound. Bacon. De-|| _ riously ; wastetully. 
rivatjon from an original; lineage; deseent.|| EXTRA/VAGANTNESS, éks-trav’-d-gant-nés. 2, ». 
[Excess ; excursion beyond limits. 


Clarendon. . |: ‘ 
EXTRA/CTIVE®, éks-trak’-tiv. a. Capable of be- |) EXTRA‘VAGANTS*, éks-triv‘-d-gants. ms. A 





ing extracted, Nirwan. | partof the canon Jaw, containing various papal 
EXTRA‘CTOR, éks-trak’-tar. 2. x. [Lat.] That by | constitutions not incladed in the body of the canon 
which any thing is extracted. |, Jaw.—The singular number of this word is some- 


EXTRADI/CTIONARY, é@ks-tré-dik/-shfin-A-ré. @..| times used. Bale. : 
mergers gi Lat.] Not consisting in words, |; To sitoapeae AGATE, tke-rhv'-4-gite. ven. To 
t realities. Brown. |) wander out of limits. Warlturton. 
pial tech rig scope fag a. Sagi i! gg ssc ome taeda éks-trdv-d-ga'-shén, x. ». 
judicium, Lat. tof the ar.course of) ixcess. Smollet. 
le af procedure Mii @. ra | EXTRA‘VASATED §, éks-trav’-vA-sh-téd. a. [extra 
EXTR UDICIALLY, éks-traju-dish’-Al-. ad.)| and vasa, Lat.) Foreed out of the proper contain 
yee agg oat ng a —— a | EXTRAVASA'TION, dks-trd-vi-sb/-shdn. ns, The 
EXTR .MISSION, éks-tra-mish’-in. nm. s. [extra | act of forcing, or state of being forced, out of the 
and — , Lat.] The act of emitting a = pa : Serre, Tee _— ge oats 
rown, 4 é ” vas > - » a 
ee at Boca eo [ertra |! baad La. Lhe of hap veins, ails 
and mundus, Lat. ‘yond the verge of the ma-|} EX’ N, -vér’-shin. a. s. [ertre 
terial world. Glenville.” and versio, Lat.}] The act of throwing out ; the state 
EXTRA/NEOUS, éks-tra’-né-ds. a. [extraneus, Lat.] || — of being thrown out, Boyle. 
Not belonging to any gy 9 a of different}; EXTRE/AT*, cant ae s [extreict, old Fr.] Ex- 
substance ; not intrinsick. e. traction, Spenser, Ob. T’. 
EXTRAORDIN ARIES*, @ks-trdr’-dé-nir- iz. n. s. EXTREMES. dkcuréme’ a. (lrg Lat. edin§ 
XTRAORDINARY. est; of the highest degree. Dent. xxvii. Utmost. 
EXTRAORDINARILY, éks-trdr’-dé-nir-¢-I8, 374, || Shak. Last; that beyond which there is nothing. 
ad, thy a — ss of the S sapgeoses — me gee. Pressin i, the —_ mere. Hocker. 
* order. er. Uncommonly ; particularly ; emi- i S$; strict, ms in Common Praver. 
ventiy ; remarkably. Howell. ea ia EX! RE’ ME, dks-whne’, n. s. Utmost point; high- 
EXTRAO/RDINARINESS, éks-trdr’-dé-ndr-&-nés, | est degree of any thing. Milton. Points at the 
n. 8. cic per eo 3 eminence ; remarkablencss. | gresie’ distance from = — doce Be- 
Government of the . | con, Extravagance of conduct, Shakspeare 
EXTRAORDINARY » &ks-trér’-dé-ndr-€, a. fer-|| EXTRE MEL , &ks-tréme’=¢. ad, In the utmost 
traordinarius, Lat.] Different from conmon order |! degree. Sidney. Very much; greatly. Swift. 
aad method ; not ordinary. Loker. Differing from’ | EXTREMITY, ¢ks-trém’-té, vs, ‘The utmost 
° ; U5 
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point; the highest degree. Hooker. ‘The utmost |; EXULCERA/TION, atcha n. s. The 
abel. the parts most remote from the middle.) beginning erosion, which wears away the sub- 
rown. ‘The points in the utmost degree of oppo-|| stance, and forms an ulcer. Quincy, Exacerbu- 
sition. Denham. Remotest parts; parts at the | tion ; corrosion, Hooker, 
preven distance. Arbuthnot. Violence of passion. || EXU/LCERATORY, égz-dil’-st-ri-dr4. 512. «. 
penser. ‘The utmost violence, rigour, or distress, | — Causing ulcers. Huloet, 
r. The most spereraed state. Dryden. To EXU'LT $4, éga-dlv. v. n. [exulto, Lat.) To re- 
E/XTRICABLE*, éks’-iré-ka-bl. a. Which may be sti above measure ; to triumph. Hooker. 
rid or avoided. Cockercm. EXU'LTANCE, égz-fl'-tanse. n. s. Transport ; joy ; 
To E/XTRICATES, éks'-tré-kite. v. a. [extrico,|| triumph. Government of the Tongue. 
Lat.] To disembarrass; to set free any one in a!| EXU/LTANCY*, é@gz-V-tan-sé. x. s. Gladuess; 


state aoe oa le. Locke. transport; triumph. Hummond. 
EXTRICA‘TION, éks-tré-ka/-shin. n.s. The act of | EXU‘LTANT®, égz-dl’-tint. a, Rejoicing ; triumph- 

disentangling ; disentanglement. Boyle. '| ing. More. 
EXTRI’ ICALS, éks-trin’-sé-kal. a. [extrinsicus, EXOULTA/TION, éks-dl-ta/-shan. mn. s. Joy 5 tri 

Lat.] External; outward; not intimately belong- | _umph; rapturous delight. Hooker. 

ing not intrinsic. | Diby. || To EXU/NDATES, égz-ti’<dhte. v.n. [exundo, Lat 
EXTRINSICALLY, éks-trln’-st-kal-é. ad. From | To overflow. Dict 

without. Bramhall. || EXUNDA‘TION, éks-dn-da’-shan. n.s. Overflow ; 
EXTRINSICK, éks-trin’-sik. a. Outward ; external ;|!__ abundance. Ray. _ 

not intrinsick. Government of the Tongue. i EXU/PERABLE §, ék-sd’-pér-d-bl. a. ig alae 
To EXTRU'CT §, ék-strakt’. v. a. [extruo, extruc- Lat} Conquerable ; syperable 3 Vincible 

tum, Lat.) To build ; to raise ; to form into a strue- || EXU/PERANCE, ék-st-pér-inse. n. s. [exuperan- 


ture, tia, Lat.] Overbalance ; greater proportion. Foth- 
EXTRUCTION*, éks-trdk’-shdn. n.s. A building. Le 














erby. 

Cockeram, EXUPERANT t, ék-sth’-pé-rint. a. Overbalancing, 
EXTRU'CTIVE*, éks-trdk’-tlv. a. Forming into a!| _ havi —_ pperton. a 

structure. Fudke. To EXO ERATE*, ék-sty-pé-rate. v.a. To excel ;” 
EXTRU‘CTOR, é@k-strik’-tdr. nm. s. A builder; a!) to surmount. Cockeram. 

fabricator ; a contriver. EXUPERA‘TION®, ék-sti-pé-ra/-shdn. n.s, The act 
To EXTRU'DE§, éks-trd8d’. v.a. [extrudo, Lat.]|| of excelling. Cockeram. 

‘To thrust off; to drive off. Woodward. EXU'RGENT*, ék-sir’-jéut. a. [erurgens, Lat.) 
EXTRUSION : 






, &ks-trdd/-2zhdn. ns. The act of | Arising ; —— Dr. Favour 
3 s 


w 
thrusting or driving out. Burnet. || To EXU'SCITATE, ék-sis’-sé-tdte. v. a. [exsuscito, 
T RANCE, éks-tt’-bé-riinse. m.s. A knob,'| _"at.] To stir up; to rouse, 
pa tuberant ; parts that rise from the rest of || J EXU'ST $*, égz-dst’. va. [exustus, Lat.] To burn. 
the body. Moxon. ockerom. 
EXTU'BERANCY®*, éks-ti’-bd-rin-sé. n. s. Any| EXU’STION, égz-tis’-tshan. n. s. The act of burn- 
fae Gregory. '| ing up. Biblioth. Bibl. 
EXTU'BERANT §*, éks-tl/-bé-rant. a. [extuberans, || EX U' VLA, égr-ty-vé-®. n. s. [Lat] Cast skins ; 
Lat.] Swelling. Archewolog. vol. xii. || cast shells; whatever is shed by animals. Wood- 
To EXTU'BERATE*, éks-ti/-bé-rate, v. mn. [ertu-)| ward 
bero, Lat.J To swell like the sea. Cockerun. 


® 





——— 


ward. 
EY, ) may either tome from 15, an island, or from 
EXTUME’SCENCE*’, éks-tshdi-més’-sénse. n.s. [ex- | EA, ea, which signifies a water, river; or from 
tumesco, Lat.) A swelling; a rising up. Colgrave. || EE, rea, a field. tiihson, 
EXU'BERANCE, égz-t'-bé-ranse. n.s, Overgrowth; || EY’AS, V-as. n. s. [niais, Fr.) A young hawk just 
snpertluoas shoots; useless abundance ; luxuriance.!| taken from the nest. Sh ; 
Deca eee ; || EYAS®*, F-as, Unfledged. Spenser. 
EXU'HI ANCY®, égz-t'-bé-rin-s¢. n.s. Abun- | EYAS-MUSKET, I-ds-mis-két. », A laenaer Fr.] 
dauce ; great plenty ; fruitfulness, Stilfing fleet. | A young unfledged hawk, of the kind called spar- 
EXU’‘BE ANTS, é -ty’-bé-raut. 479. Pa or ear row-hawk, the smallest of the bape Shakspeare, 
Lat.) Growing with superfluous shoots; overabun- || EYE$, 1. 8. n. s. [eaxy, Sax.) The organ of vision, 
dant ; superfluously plenteous; luxuriant, Thomson.|| Bacon. Sight; ocular knowledge. Gul. iii. Look ; 
Abounding in the utmost degree. Boyle. countenance. Shak. Front; tace. Shak. A pos- 
EXU’BERANTLY deni -be-rdut-le ad. Abun-|| ture of direct opposition, where one thing is in the 
dantly ; to a su ous degree. Woodteard. same line with another. Dryden. Aspect; regard. 
To EXUBERA LE, égz-tr-bé-rite. v. 2. a .|| Hooker. Notice ; observation ; watch. Sidney. 
=e To bear in great abundance. Boyle. Opinion formed by observation, Sidney, Sight; 
EXU'CCOUS, ék-sdk’-kds, a, [exsuccus, Lat.) With-|| view. Shakspeare. Any thing formed like an eye. 
out juice; dry. Brown. || Newton. Any small perforation, South. A small 


i vhie . . é 
> This word, and the three following, with exuperable, | shi a aiauar — shade sp ce 
exuperance, and eruscitate, by servilely following an | sm = of as lio: Deuteronome : : 
erroneous Latin orthography, are liable to an improper || ,.,, tar va a : ue 
pronunciation.—See Exiccats. W. || EYE®, i. n.s. A brood ; as, an eve of pheasants. 
| To BYE,1. v. a. To watch ; to keep in view ; to ob- 
EXUDA’TION, ék’-sd-di/-shan. ns. The act of | _ serve. Spenser. To watch maliciously. 1 Sam. xiii. 
emitting in sweat. Wiseman. "The matter issuing || To EYE, |. v. n. To appear; to show; to bear an 
out by sweat from any body. Bacon. ‘| appearance. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
To EXU'DATE 4, ék-st’-date, ) vn. [aoudo, Lat.] || EYEBALL, f-bawl. ». s. [eve and fall.] The apple 
To EXU’DE 4, ék-sdde’. § To sweat out; to|} of the eye; the pupil. Shakspeare. 
issue out by sweat. Brown. || EYYEBEAM®, I’-béém. x. s. [eye aud bewm.] A beam 
To EXU'DATE, ék-sii'-date. ; v.a. To force out, or | or glance from the eye. Shukspesre. 
To EXU'DE, ék-side’. throw out, as by || EY’EBRIGHT, V’-briie. n.s. A plant. Drayton. 
sweat. || EYEBRIGHTENING®, t-br¥-tr-ing. a. Clearing 
To EXU'LCERATE 4, ég7-il’-sé-rite. roa. [eral-'| the sight. Milton. 
cero, Lat.] To make sore with an ulcer; to atfect!| EYYEBROW, F-bréd. ms. [eye and brow.) The 
with @ running or eating sore. Bucon. 'To afflict ;\| hairy arch over the eye, Ray. 
to corrode ; to rks p. Reynolds. | EYED, V’-€d, or ide. a. Having eyes. Spenser. 
*, dyz-til’ eel Tear 


| 
| 
| 
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To EXU'LCERATE*, égz-tl’-sé-rate. v. n. To be-!| EY’EDROP, F-drop. 1. s. [eye ‘and 

_ come ulcerous, Bacon. ‘|| Shakespeare. 

EXU'LCERATE*, égz-iil’-sé-rhie. o. Wounded ;:| EYYER®, ¥-ar. rn. s. One who looks on another with 
vexed ; enraged. Bacon. J attention. Gieyfon. 


SOG 


EYE 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, 


EY'EGLANCE, ¥-gidnse. n. s. [eye and glance.) | 
Quick notice of the eye. 2 

a V-glas. n.s. Glass to assist the sight. 

yewton. 

EYEGLU’‘TTING*®, i-glit’-ting. a. [eye and giat.] 
Feasting the eye to we penser’. 

EYELASH, ¥-lash. n. s. The line of hair that edges 
the eyelid. 

EY'ELESS, I-lés. 2. Wanting eyes; sightless; de- 
ived of sight. Shakspeare. 
EYELET ¥-lét. nm. s. [orillet, Fr.] A hole through 

a , iii. 
NT, ¥-sér-vant. n.s. A servant aaa 


which light may enter; any small perforation for a 
lace to through. Wiseman. 
EVELIAD=, V-lé-dd. n.s. [oeillade, Fr.] An eye- 
an eyebeam. 


lance ; Shakspeare. 

EYELID, ¥-lld. 2.8. [eye and lid.] The membrane 
that shuts over the eye. Bacon. 

EYEOFFE/NDING*, 1-6f-fénd’-Ing. a. That hurts 
or offends the eye. S. Y 

SA aa A ule ae Blackstone. mn 

*YEPLE’ASING®*, 1-plé’- . a. Gratifyi 
chat a gh ol a lar fying 

Y'ESALVE*, Fe-silv. [See Satve.] a. s. Oint- 
ment for the ion, iil 

EYESE/RVA 
works only while watched. 


~_i. 











Hlas, in English, an invariable sound, formed 
ble breath. 
Shakspeare. 
FABA/CEOUS, fa-ba’-shé-ds. 357 .a. [fabaceus, Lat.) 
story intended to enforce some moral precept. Ad- 
or foolish fiction. 1 Tim.iv. :The-series or con- 
To FA/BLE, fi’-bl.v. n. To feign; to write not truth 
but fiction. Prior. To tell falsehoods ; to lie. Shak. 
Milton. . 
FA‘BLED, fa’-bld. 359. a. Celebrated: in fables. 
p. Hall. 
To FA‘/BRICATES$, fab/-ré-kAte. v. a. [ fabricor, 
0 forge ; 
to devise falsely 
ic Hale. 
FA'BRICATOR®*, fab/-ré-ka-téir. n. s. One who 
k, or fa’-brik. n.s. [ fabriew, Lat.] 
Xr The a in thia word seems floating between long and 
words of two syllables, when adopted into English, al- 
of three syllables in Latin, with but one consonant in 
| 
erally short, and the accent of con nee antepenulti- 
accent in our pronunciation of the Latin word from | 


FAB 

KF by compression of the whole lips, and a fores=| 

FA‘, a. musick.}] One of the notes or syllables, 
invented by Guido Aretine, to mark the fourth 
sound of the’ modern scale of musick. 

Having the nature of a bean. Dict. 

FA'BLE 4, fa’-bl. 405. n. s. [fabula, Lat.] A moe 
dison. <A fiction in . Dryden. A vicious 
texture of events which constitute a poem. Dryden. 
A lie ; a vicious falsehood, Addison. 

To FA‘BLE, fa’-bl. v. a. To feign; to tell falsely. 
Tickell. ‘ : . 

FA/BLER, fi’-bl-dr. n.s. A dealer in fiction; a wri- 
ter of feigned stories. Bp. Hi 
Lat.] To build; to construct. Burke. 

FABRIGA/TION, fib-ré-ki/-shain. n. s. The act 
of building ; construction. 
builds, constructs, or frames. Foicell. 

FA/BRICK, fab/-ri 
A building; an edifice. Wotton. Any system or 
compages of matier. Prior. 
short quantity, as it was in the Latin fabrica. I bon 
like Mr. Sheridan, made it short; for, though Latin! 
ways have the accent on the firet, and tho vowel gener- 
ally long, as basis, focus, quota, &c.; yet, when words 
the middle, are anglicised by reducing them to two syl- 
lablew; as the penultimate in such Latin words is gen- 

segue 
mate, #: the first vowel in the English word is generally | 
short, from the shortening power of the antepenultimate | 
which it is derived. Thus the Latin mimicus, resaoed 
to the English mimick, has the firat vowel short, though 


Jong in Latin, because we make it short in our pronun- | 
ciation of Latin: the same may be observed of the words 
florid, vivid, and livid, from the Latin foridus, vividus 
and liridus. 


? 


irst vowel long in Latin, yot, as we xiwaye pronounes | 


| 


| 


Thus, though fabrica might have the || FA‘CECLOTH*, fase’- 


EYR 


ball ;—8il ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 


EYESE/RVICE, }-sér-vis._n. s. Service performed 
only under inspection. Cod. iii. 
EY'ESHOT, ¥-shdt. m. s. [eye and shot.) Sight; 


ences view. Dryden. 
EYESIGHT, I’-she. n.s. Sight of the eye. 2 Sam- 


uel, xxii. 

EYESORE, ¥-sdre. 7.5. eye and sore.] Something 
offensive to the sight. er. 

EYESPO’TTED, I’-spét-€d. a. Marked with spots 
like eyes. S A 

EY’ESTRING, f-string. n. s. The string of the 
eye ; the tendon by which the eye is moved, Shak 


EY ETOOTH, ¥-180th. n. s. The tooth on the upper 
jaw next on each side to the grinders; the tang. 


Ray. 

EYEWINK, ¥-wingk. n.s. A wink, asa hint or 
token. Shak. , 

EYEWITNESS, ¥-wit-nés. n. s. An ocular evi- 
dence ; one who gives testimony to facts scen with 
his own eyes. 2 fe i. 

EYRE‘, Are. 269. n. s. [eye, Fr.] The court of jus- 


tices itinerant. Cowedl. 

|] The 
= where birds of prey build their nests and 
atch. Milton. 


EY’RY, &/-ré. 269. x. s. [ey, Teut. an egg.] 





FAC 


it short in the English pronunciation of that language, 
90, when it ia reduced to the English fabrick, it seems 
ble to this usage to make the first syllable short 
Authority seems, likewise, to favour this pronunciation ; 
for Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Perry, and, an far as we can judge by the ition 
of the accent, Bailey, are for the a short ; and Buchan- 
an, W. Johnston, and, if we can guess by accent, Dr 
= ont Entick, for the long a.—See Principles, No. 


To FA‘BRICK, fab’-rik. v.a. To build; to form; to 


construct. Milton. 

FA‘BRILE®, fab’-ril. a. [fadrilis, Lat.] Of stone or 
timber ; gy, to the craft of a smith, mason, 
or a Jotgrave. 

FA/BULIST, fab/-t-list. n, s. Lfabuliste, Fr] A 
writer of fables. B. Jonson. 

FABULOSITY, fab-d-lés’-4-1¢. ns. Fulness of 
feigned stories. Abbot. 

FA’‘BULOUS, fab/-i-lds, a. Feigned ; full of fables, 
invented tales, Addison. 

FA’BULOUSLY, fab/--lds-lé. ad. In fiction. Bur- 


ton. 

FA’/BULOUSNESS*, fab’-d-lfis-nés. n.s. Invention 
of fables. ing rw 

FA'BURDEN*, fab’-dr-dén. x. s. [ faurbourdon, Fr} 
In masick.}] Simple counterpoint. Bale. 

FACA' DE*, fi-shd’, or fa-side’. n.s. [Fr.] Front. 
Warton. 

FACE §, fase, n. s. [face, Fr. from facies, Lat.] The 
visage. Exod, xxxiv, Countenance ; cast of the 
features. Dryden. The surface of any thing. 
Gen. ii, The front or forepart of any thing. rae § 
xli. Visible state of affairs. Milton. Appearance ; 
resemblance. B. Jonson. Presence; agit Numb. 
xix. Confidence ; boldness. Shak. Distortion of 
the face. Shakspeare. 

FACE to Face. Tan adverbial expression.) When 
both parties are present. Acts, xxv. Nakedly ; 

, _ without the interposition of other bodies. 1 Cor. xni. 

To FACE, fase. v.n. To carry a false appearance. 

iy To turn the face; to come in front. 

Dryden. 


{ 


To FACE, fase. v.a. To meet in front; to oppose 
with confidence and firmness. Dryden. To oppose 
with impudence. Shak. To stand opposite to. 
Addison. ‘To cover with an additional supertficies. 
Addison. 'To turn up a garment with facings of a 
different colour. Shak , 








. n.s. A linen cloth 
placed over the face — dead person. Brand. 


' 
i 
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sp age ty ad a. Denoting tne sort of countenance : eed fak’-tdr-aje. n.s. Commission for 
as, plum . Spenser. ency in purchasi ; 
PACELESS, fase’-lés. a. Being without a face. FACTORS Ip*, fak’tar-ship. n.s. A factory. 


FACEPA‘INTER, fase’-pane-tir, n.s, A drawer of || FA‘CTORY, fak’-tar-¢. 557. 2. s. A house or dis- 
its. trict inbabited by waders in a distant country. The 
FACEPA‘INTING, fase’-pine-tlog. n.s. The art|| traders imbodied in one place. A place where 
of ae, its. Dryden, any thing is made, Brown. 
FA‘CET,, fas’-it. n. s. [faceite, Fr.] A smail surface ; FACTOTUM, fak-16/-tdin. x, 8. [fac totum, Lat.) 


a superficies cut into several angles. Bacon. A servant employed alike in all kinds of business. 
FACE'TE §*, fa-séte’. a. [ facetus, Lat.] Gay; cheer- || _B. Jonson. 

ful; witty, ‘Burton. | FA'CTURE, fak’-tshive. 463, n. #. [Fr.] The act 
FACET LY*, fa-séte’-. ad. Wiuily; merrily.'! _ or manner of making any thing. Bacon. 


Burton. | FACULTY, fak/-Glté. n.s, [fecultas, Lat.) The 
PACE’TENESS*, fa-séte’-nés. n.s. Wit; pleasant | power of doing any thing; ability, Hooker. Pow- 
re ntation. Hales, } ers of the mind, imagination, reason, memory. 
FACE’TIOUS §, fa-sé’-shis, 292. a. [facetiewr, Fr.J|| Milton. Mechanical power. Wilkins. [In physick. 
Gay; cheerful ; lively; witty. Government of the}, A power or ability to perform any action, natura 
Tongue. | vital, and animal. Quincy. A knack; habitual 
FACE’TIOUSLY, fa-st/-shds-lé. ad. Gayly ; cheer- | excellence ; dexterity. Clarendon. Quality ay 





fully ; a merrily. || sonal; disposition or habit of good or ill. 
FACE TIOUSNESS, Fiesb/shis-nds, n.s, Cheer-|| Natural virtue ; efficacy. Mitton. Power author 
ul wit; mirth; gayety. Barrow. ‘| uy. . Privilege; right to do any thing. 
F A'CILES, fis’ 140. a. [ facilis, Lat.] Easy; not | Hooker. Faculty, a's university, denotes ri 
difficult ; © saggy or attainable with little = masters and professors of the several sciences. 
bour, Easily surmountable ; easily con-|| FACU'ND §, fak’-fund. 544. a. [ facundus, Lat.) Elo- 
querable. Milton. Easy of access, or converse ;|, quent. Chaucer. 
not haughty; not supercilious; not austere, B, yD. Johnson has placed the accent on the last sylla 
Jonson. Pliant; flexible ; easily persuaded. Mil. | le both of this word and jocund; in which he is con 
ton. , preven * get! = to a and to es 
: , 1 . . Sheri t t 
Lippi he fis i og ——? 5 al arei ayllal of preter yorerghs the last of this weed: The 
a -sil-nés. n.s. Easiness to al | oe oo a beth; they Sek one 
le Bearmont. } ‘ 1 cunau : t 
TUFACVLITATE, thesll’-d-thie, v.a. [feciliter, Fr.] ), scarce! . mote invariable a aa oor language than 
To make easy; to free from difficulty. Bacon, | that of removing the accent higher when we adopt « 
RaChas ee sar lig n. $. Making || — from r= oo ae it of its latter sylla- 
easy ; freein m impediments. Johnson. a es.—Soo AcavEemy. WW’. 
PACHLITY, fill 240, n.0 _—— to be per- | FACUNDITYS, fi-kain’-dé-1e. Eloquence. Cocke- 
fo 5 m from difficulty. Sidney. Readi-!) rum. 
ness in performing ; dexterity. Dryden. Vicious | To FA'DDLE, fad’-dt. 405. v. n. To trifle ; to toy ; 
Saeace Uncen” Gina ot secur eieaee HEAWEN, is: a: Wook; Wight) ict! Ba Berkey 
. : ness of a ; affability. || I , . a. ; ; . Bp. ; 
South. y 'To FADES, fauie. 75. ren (nado, Let] To diay 
FACINE’RIOUS. See Facinorovs. || pear instantaneously. Spenser. ‘To tend from 
FA‘CING, fa’-sing. n.s. An ornamental covering. | reater to less vigour; to grow weak ; to Janguish. 
Wetton, Si a covering. Warton =) Routh To tend from a brighter to a weaker col 
. Simply, a covering. Warton, | South. ; ° 
FACVNOROUS$-! fa-sin’-b-ris [See Sononovs.] | our. Boyle. ‘To wither as a vegetable. Isaiah, i. 
a. [facinus, facinorus, Lat.] Wicked; atrocious; To die away A iberirae to vanish. Locke. ‘To he 
pacer bad. Sh | _ naturally not durable ; to be transient. Isaiah, xxviii. 
ACYNORO 


edness in a high degree. ‘| | languor; to deprive of vigour. Shakspeare. 
FACSIMILE®, fak-sim’-¢-lé. n.s. [Lat.] Au exact, Te FADGE, fadje. rn. [Sepesan, go To suit ; 
copy. Pownall. | fo fit; to have one part consistent with another. 
PACT, fakt. n. s, | ‘area “soe A thing done; an Shak, ‘To agree ; to live inamity. Milton. To 
effect produced, er. Reality; not supposition. | succeed ; to hit. Milton. 
Smalridge. Action; deed. Dryden. |, FA'DING*®, fa'-ding. n.s. Decay ; weakness. Sher- 
FA/CTION §, fak’-shtin. n.s. {factio, Lat.] A party | wood. j 
in a state. Shakspeare. Tumult; discord; dis-|| FA‘DINGNESS®, {i’-ding-nés. n.s. Decay ; prone- 
sension. 1 Cor. iti. ‘| ness to fade. W. Mouniagu. 
FA‘CTIONARY, fak’-shiin-ir-4, n.s, A party man. || FA'DY®, fa’-dé. 7. Wearing away. Shenstone. 
i ; PAY CAL®, fe’-kal, a. Denoting excrements. 


Sh . : 
FA/CTIONER®, fak’-shim-ir. n.s. One of a fac-|| FACES, ft-sbz. 99. n.s, [Lat.] Exerements ; set- 





tion. Bishop Bancroft. | things afler distillation and infusion, Quincy. 
FA/CTIONIST®, fak’-shan-ist. n.s. One who pro- i To FA‘FFLE®, faf-f. +. 2. To stammer. Barret. 
motes faction or discord, Mountagu. i) To FAG 4, fag. rv. n. Lfatigo, Lat.] To grow weary ; 


FA'CTIOUS, fak/-shds, 292. @, Lfactiewr, Fr.] Giv-|) _ to faint with weariness, Mackenzie. 
en to faction; loud and violent in a party ; publick- || Jo FAG®, fag. v. a. To beat. 
ly dissensious. Shak. Proceeding from publick PAG*, fag. n.s. A slave; one who works bard. 
issensions, Milton. | Brand. 
FA‘CTIOUSLY, fak’-shis-ld. ad. In a manner crim- || PAG 6°, f ag. x.s. A knot or excrescency in cloth. 
inally disseusious or tumultuous. Aing Charles. | FAGE/ND, fag-éud’. n. s. php eg and end.) The 
FA/CTIOUSNESS, fak/-shds-nés. n.s. Inclination | end of a web of cloth. The refuse or meaner part 
to publick dissension. Pudller. | of any ra Howeil. ; ; 
FACTYTIOUS, fik-tish’-ds. a. [fartitivs, Lat.]|| FA'GOTS, fag’-tu. 08, 166, ns. Lfagod, Welsh.J 
Made by art, in opposition to what is made by na-'| A bundle of sticks bound together for the fire. 
l 


ture. le. | Kairfax., <A bundle of sticks for any purpose. Ad- 
FA/CTIVE®*, fak/-thv, a. Having the power to make. | lei 
not really existing, Addisen. 


disor, A soldier numbered in the muster roll, but 
FA/CTOR (6, fak’-tar. 165, n.s. [fuctor, Lat.J) An ‘ Te FAGGOT, fag’ a. voc. To tic up; to burulle to- 








agent for another; ove who trausacts hrusiness for : gether. Drvilen, 7 pe 2 7 
another, Shtspeare. [In arithmetick.] ‘The mul-', Te PAILS file. 202, rom. [Arillir. Pr] To be defi- 
tiplieator aud tanltiplicand. Dhewris. (eis te egare {rata former pieuty 3 to fall short, 


wv 


re, 
USNESS, fa-sin'-d-rais-nés. n.s. Wick- || Jo FADE, fade. v.a. To wear away ; to reduce to ; 


FAL | FAL 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt j—thbe, tdb, ball ;—dil ;—pédnd +—thin, THis. 


Job, xiv. To be extinct; to cease ; to be no long-|) FAIR, fare. n. s. A beauty ; elliptically, a fair wo- 

er produced, Psalm xii. To cease; to perish; to|| man. Dryden. Honesty ; just dealing. Arbudimot 

be lost. Milton. To die; to lose life. Shak. To}| Fairness, applied to things. Marston. Fairness, 

sink ; to be borne down. Jeriak, lvii. ‘To decay a applied to persons. Si re. 

to decline ; to languish. Milton. To miss; not to|| FAIR 4, fhre. 2. s. [fere, old Fr.] Anannual or stated 

roduce its effect. . To miss; notto succeed || _ meeting of buyers and sellers, Ezek. xxvii. 

in a design. Shak. To be deficient in duty. Milton.|| FA'IRING, fare'-ing. n.s. A present given at a fair. 
To FAIL, thle. v.a. To desert ; not to continue to Shakspeare. 

assist or supply; to disappoint. Sidney. Not to|| FA‘IRISH®*, fare/-tsh. a. Reasonably fair. Cotgrave. 

assist; to neglect. Davies. To omit; not to per-'| FAIRLY, tare’-lé. ad. Beautifully ; commodiously ; 

form. Dryden. To be wanting to. 1 Kings, ii.|| conveniently. Micah, i. Honestly ; justly ; with- 

To deceive ; to cheat. Spenser. ‘| out shift. Bacon. Ingenuously ; plainly ; openly. 
FAIL, fale. n.s. Miscarriage; miss; unsuccessful- || Pope. Candidly ; without sinistrous interpreta- 

ness, Omission; non-performance. Shak. Defi-|| tions. Dryden. Without violence to right reason. 














' 
cience; want. Shak. Death; extinction. Shak, i} Dryden. ~~ Without blots. Shuk. Completely ; 
FA'ILANCE®, f’-linse. n.s. Omission ; fault. Decay | without any deficience. Spenser. Softly ; gently. 
of Christian Piety. || _ Milton. 
FAILING, fa/-ling. n.s. Decay, Deut. xxviii. De-|| FAIRNESS, fare’-nés. n.s. Beanty ; clegance of 
eres im tion; lapse. Digby. i form. Sidney. Honesty ; candour; ingenuity. 
FA‘LLU E, e’-ybre. 113. n.s. [from fail.) De-||  Alteriury. Clearness; not foulness. Barret. 


ficience ; cessation. Woodward. Omission ; non-'| FAIRSPO/KEN, fare'-spd-kn. 103. a. Bland and civil 

performance ; slip. South. A lapse; aslightfauh. | in langu: and address. Hooker. 
FAIN §, fine. 202. a. [peynian, Sax.] Glad; mer-. FAIRY S, a/-ré. n.s. [ faerie, old Fr.) A kind of 

ry; cheerful; fond. Spenser. Forced; obliged; | fabled beings supposed to appear in meadows, and 

compelled. Hooker. || reward cleanliness in houses ; an cif; a fay. Shak. 
FAIN, fane. ad. Gladly; very desirously. Shuk. || _ Enchantress. Sha. : 

To FAIN, fane. vr. n. To wish; to desire fondly. FA‘IRY, fa/-ré. a. Given by fairies. Dryden. RBe- 
TT ‘| longing to fairies. Shakspeare. ' 
To FAINT §, fant. 202. v. a. [pyuryean, Sax.) To || FAIRYLIKE*, fa’-ré-like. a. Imitating the practicc 

decay ; to wear or waste away quickly. ope. | of fairies. Shakspeare. 
To lose the animal functions; to smk motionless|! FA‘IRYSTONE, (a’-ré-stdne. 7.8. A stone found in 


and senseless, Judith. ‘To grow feeble. Ecclus. \| avel pits. 
xiii. ‘To sink into a Milton. || FA‘ISIBLE*. See Frasi per. 

To FAINT, fant. v. a. To deject ; to depress ; to-cn- || FAITH §, fash. n.s. [paesd, Sax.] Belief of the re- 
feeble. S . Little used. vealed truths of religion. Hooker. The system of 


FAINT, fant. a. Languid; weak; feeble. Temple.|| revealed truths held by the Christian church. Acts, 
Not bright; not vivid; not striking. Newton. Not|| xxiv. Trustin God. Swift. Tenet held. Sha. 
loud ; not piercing. Boyle. Feeble of body, Ram-|' Trust in the honesty or veracity of another. Fi- 
bler. Cowardly; timorous. Dryden, Dejected;||  delity; unshaken adherence. Milton, Honour ; 
depressed. Heb, xii. Not vigorous; not active.|| social mag en sigh mee Sincerity; honesty ; 
Davies. ‘| veracity. Shak. Promise given. Shakspeare. 

F eee at-eiet' $0. Ms [faint and| FAITH®, fAth. ad. A collog fal expression, mening 
heart, wardly ; timorous. Jsiiah, vii. | _ intruth, verily, onmy faith. nt letcher. 

FAIN IEA RTEDLY, fant-hart’-€d-lé. ad. Timo- | PATTHBREACH, ahd habit Breach of fi- 
rously. Sherwood. elity ; disloyalty ; £ e. 

FAINTHEA’‘RTEDNESS, fant-hart’-@d-nés. n. s.| FAITHED Yaa! aa a. Flonest ; sincere. Shak. 
Cowardice ; timorousness, Arnweay. i FAITHFUL, fath’-fil. a. Firm in adherence to the 

PATISTING, Gat'tog- pos Deliquinn ; feigcnars| truth of ago Eph. i. ed true fidelit bP ind, 
less of animal motion. Wiseman. true to the allegiance or duty roheesed d. Milton. 

FA‘INTISH®*, fant’-ish. a. ee igus, 9 grow faint.|| Honest; u sight without fraud! Numb, xii. Ob- 

FA‘INTISHNESS, fant -sh-ubs. n. y a ina oe : wary or promise. Dryden. ‘True: 
light de ; incipient debility. Arbuthnot. worthy of belief. 2 Timothy. 

F MENTL G. fant’“ling. a. Timorous ; feeble-mind- || FATTHFULLY, fith’ fle ad. With firm belief in 
ed. Arbuthnot. || Yeligion. 2 Chron. xix. With full confidence in 

FA’ il tel = gt dec Laaemey ob a ee ea xxiii. Riakew’ — adherence * era 
Not in bright colours. : ithout force of re- Shak. ithout failure o rmance. ~yden. 
srocaeine Waits. Without strength of body. Sincerely ; with swong promises. Bacon. Honest- 
nk ora os Hi grkcrae: fe = actively. Shak. | yi without fraud. Sorh. Confidently ; steadily, 

imorously ; with dejection. Spenser. ha re, 

PAINTNESS, fant’-nés. n. s. Languor; feebleness;|| FAITHFULNESS, fil’-{Ol-nés. n.s. Honesty ; 
want of ae’ — xv, erage A, bgp of | bo abeara Psaimy. Adherence to duty ; loyalty. 
vigour. Spenser, ‘Timorousness; dejection. Levit. ruden, 
ky : Ris FA/ITHLESS, fath’-lés. 2. Without belief in the re- 

FA‘INTY, fant’. a. Weak; feeble ; languid; de-|| vealed trutlis of religion; unconverted. Hooker. 
bilitated. oe. : Perficious ; disloyal ; not tue to duty, Sh ; 

FAIR 4, fare. 202. a. [pesen, Sax.] Beautiful ; cle-|| FA‘ITHLESSNESS, fath’-lés-nés, ns. Treachery ; 
gant of feature ; handsome. Spenser. Not black ; | verfidy. Donne. Unbelief as to revealed rel he 
not brown; white in the complexion. Shak. Pleas-|; FATTOUR, fa’dér. x». s. [_faitour, Norm. Fr.) A 
ing to the eye. Sidney. Clear; pure. Bacon, Not} scoundrel; a rascal; a mean fellow. Spenser. 
cloudy ; not foul; not tempestuous. Shak. Fa-|| Ob. J. ; 
vourable; prosperous. Prior. Likely to succeed. |) FAKE, fake. n.s. A coil of rope. Harris. 

Suk. Equal ; just. Clarendon. Not affected by || FA’KIR®. See Faquin. 
any insidious or unlawful methods; not foul.|! FALCA/DE, fal-kade’. 84. n. s. fale, fete, BA: ) 
cus tate Pope? Open? direct: Dryden, Gente;|| blast” upon kis baunehcs two or three tes, 2 
S. 4 ; direct. n. Gentle; ‘ "hes , tw » as 
mild; not commpuilecry. Spenser. Mild; not severe. in very Nick eurvets. Farrier’s Dict. 
Milton. rieeeeet — sta Equitable ; not FALCAT (pag alpsicat nag = ne us, Lat.] 
jurious. ilton, Commodious ; easy. 3 bent like a reapi ook. . 
Liters} 5 not aire: Carew. ; . FA LCA’TION, falcka’-shan, #4. n.s. Crookedness ; 

FAIR, fare. ad. Gently ; decently ; without violence.|! _ form like that of a reaper's hook. Brown. 

Locke. Civilly ; comprirenay. Dryden. Happi- | FA‘LCHION, fal-shin. 84. x». s. [fauchon, Fr.) A 
ty ; successfully. Shak. On good terms. Collier. || short. crooked sword ; haa Shakspeare. 
7 i J 
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(7 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét -—pine, pin ;— 


FA‘LCON$§, faw’/-kn. 84, 170. [fAll’-kn, Perry.]| 
n. $. aulcom Fr.] A hawk trained for sport. sid | 
arr. 





ep sort of cannon. il 
FA‘/LCONER, faw’-kn-dr. 98. n.s. [faulconnier, 
.] One who breeds and trains hawks. Shak, | 
FA'LCONET, fAl’-ké-ndt. n. s. [falconette, Fr.) A_ 
sort of ordnance. Knolles. i 
FA‘LCONRY*, faw’-kn-ré. n.s. The art of breed- | 
ing and training hawks. Sir 7’. Brown, iH 
FA'LDAGE 4, dle. ns. aldag ison, barbarous || 
Lat.] A privilege of setting up folds for sheep, in| 
od elds within the manor. is. 
FA/LDFEE, fald’-f@: n. s. A composition = an-| 
ciently by tenants for the privilege of faldage. 


Dict. 

FA‘LDING, ff&l-ding. n.s. [pealb, Sax.) A kind 
of coarse cloth. Chaucer. 

FA’'LDSTOOL, fald’-st6di. n. s, [faudestenil, old Fr.) 
A kind of stool placed at the south side of the altar, 
at which the kings of England kneel at their cor- 
onation ; the chair of a bishop, enclosed with'n the 
rails of the altar; an arm-chair; a folding chair. 


Ashmole. 

To FALL §, fall. v. n. pret. I_fell, compound pret. J 
have fallen, or faln. [peallan, Sax.] To drop from 
a higher place. Dew. To drop from an erect to a 
poe posture, 1 Sam. xxviii. To drop; to be 

d no longer. Acts, xii. ‘To move down any de 
i 





scent. Burnet. To drop ripe from the tree. Isaiah, 

xxxiv, To passat the outlet: asa river. Ariadh- 

not. To be determined to some particular direc- 

tion. Cheyne. ‘To apostatize ; to depart from faith 
or goodness. Heb. iv. 'To die by violence. Psalm 
xci. To come to a sudden end. Davies. To be 
degraded from a high station. Shak. To decline 
from power or empire. Addison. To enter into 
any state worse than the former. Bacon. ‘To come 
into any state of weakness, terrour, or misery. 

. To decrease; to be diminished. Ar- 

/uthnot, "To decrease; to shrink ; to fall away. 

Shak. To ebb; to grow shallow. To decrease 

in value ; to bear less price. Locke. To sink ; not 

to amount to the full. Bacon: To be rejected ; to 
become null» Locke. To decline from violence to 
calmness. Shak. ‘To enter into any new state of 
the body or mind. Shak. To sink into an air of 
discontent or dejection of the look. Judith. To sink 
below something in comparison. Waller. To hap- 
peas to befall. Hooker. To come by chance ; to 
on on. Shak. To come in a stated method. 
lolder. 'To come unexpectedly. Boyle. ‘To be- 
in any thing with ardour and vehemence. Sidney. 
o handle or treat directly. Addison. To come 
vindictively. 1 Chron. To come by any mis- 
chance to any new possessor. Knolles. ‘To 
or by carelessness or imprudence. Pope. To 
come forcibly and irresistibly. Acts, xix. To become 
the property of any one by lot, chance, or other- 
wise. S . To erg ap to grow faint. Ad- 
dison. To be born; to be yeaned. Mortimer.— To 
FALL aboard. To begin eagerly to eat. Parrot. 
To FALL away. ‘To grow lean. Arladhnot. To 
revolt; to change allegiance, 2 Kings. ‘T’o apos- 

* tatize. St. - ‘To perish ; to be lost. Dryden. 
To decline gradually ; to fade; to languish. Ad- 
dison. To rau hack. To fail of a promise or 
purpose. Bp. Taylor. To recede; to give way. 
To FALL down. ‘To prostrate himself in adora- 
tion. Psalm Ixxii. To sink; not to stand. Esth. xv. | 
To bend as a suppliant. Js.xlv. Jo FALL from.’ 
To revolt; to depart from adherence. Shak, To' 
FALL in. To concur; to coincide. Woodward. | 
To comply; to yield to. Spectator. A military’ 
term. To form in ranks. 7'o FALL info. To yield 
to. Atterbury. To rau off, To separate ; to be 
broken. Shak, To perish; to die away. Felton. 
To apostatize ; to revolt. Shak. To FALL on. To’ 
begin eagerly to do any thing. Dryden. ‘To make 
an assault. Shak. To racy over. To revolt; to 
desert from one side to the other. Shak, 





To FALL 


out, To Fring 3, to jar. Sidney. ‘To happen; 
to befall, Sidney. © 7'o vat to. To begin cagerty i 


to eat. Dryden. To apply himself to. Sidney. 

‘To submit himself to; to go over to. Jerem. xxi. 
To FALL under. To be subject to. Bacon. To 

be ranged with. Addison. 7'o FALL upon. To 

as i to invade, Knolles, To attempt. Holder. 
0 rus 


ainst. Addison. 
To FALL, fall. v. a. To drop; to let fall. Shak. To 
'o diminish 3 to let sink. 


sink ; to depress. Bacon. : 
Locke, "Yo yean; to bring forth. Shakspeure. 
FALL, fall. n. s. The act o dropping from on high. 
Dryden. The act of tumbling from an erect pos- 
ture. Shak. The violence suffered in dropping 
from on high. Bacon. Death; overthrow; de- 
struction incurred. Shak. Ruin; dissolution. Den- 
ham, Downfal; loss of greatness ; declension from 
eminence ; degradation, Sidney. Declension of 
atness, power, or dominion. Hooker, Diminu- 
tion; decrease of value. Child, Declination or 
diminution of sound; cadence; close of musick. 
Shak. Declivity; steep descent. Bacon, Cata- 
ract ; cascade, Shak The outlet of a current into 
any other water. Addison. Autumn; the fall of 
the leaf. Dryden. Any thing that comes down in 
great quantities. L’Estrange. The act of felling 
or cutting down. A part of the female dress, in - 
former times; a kind of veil. B. Jonson. 
FALLA/CIOUS §, fal-/-shds. 314. «. [ fallaciosus, 
Lat.) Producing mistake ; sophistical. h. De- 
ceitful ; mocking expectation. Mfilfon. 
FALLA’CIOUSLY, fal-ld’-shas-Ié. ad. Sophistical- 
ly ; with pu to deceive. Brown. 
FALLA‘CIOUSNESS, fal-li’-shdsnés. n.s. Ten- 
dency to deceive ; inconclusiveness. 
FA‘LLACY, fal’-la-sé. n. s. [ fallacia, 7 aaa ; 
logical artifice ; deceitful ment. Sidney. 
FA'LLAX®, fal'-Vaks. n. s. [Lat.] Cavillation. Adp. 


Cranmer, 
FA‘ rend fal-lén-sd. n. 8. Lfallens, Lat.) Mis- 
take; errour. Hayward. 
FA‘LLER‘, fall’-dr. 1. s. One who falls. 
FALLIBVLITY, fAl-lé-bil’-4-44, n. s, Liableness to 
be deceived ; uncertainty. Watts. 
FA‘LLIBLE §, fal'-lé-bl. 405. a, (fallo, Lat.] Lia- 
ble to errour ; such as may be deceived. Bp. Tay- 


lor, 

FA‘LLIBLY*, fal’-lé-blé. ad. In a fallible manner. 
Fuloet, 

FA‘LLING, fal’-ling. te s. Indenting, op- 

pane 


7 


FA‘LLING in, fa¥-ling-in. to prominence. 
Addison, . That which falls. : 

FA/LLING away*. n. s. Defection; apostasy. 

“SS, 

FA‘LLING down*. 2. s. Prostration. 2 Mace. 

FA‘LLING off*. n.s. Declension from virtue to vice. 
Shak: e. 

FA’/LLINGSICKNESS, fal-ling-sik’-nés. n.s. The 


epilepsy. ¥WValton. 

FALLOPIAN® fAl-ld’-pé-dn. a. Belonging to two 
dacts, arisin from the womb, usually called tbes. 

FA‘LLOW 64, f4l’-ld. a. [paleye, Sax.] Pale red, or 
pale yellow. Shak. Unsowed ; Jeft to rest afer 
the years of tillage. Hayward, Ploughed, but not 
sowed, Haeell. rt nploughed ; uncultivated. Shak. 
Unoccupied ; neglected. Hudibras. 

FA’/LLOW, fil’-16, 327. n, s, Ground ploughed in or- 
der to be ploughed again. Mortimer. Ground lying 
at rest. Rowe. 

To FA‘LLOW, fal’-l6. v.n. To plough, in order to 
a second ploughing. To fade; to grow yellow. 
Old Norman-Saxon Poem. 

FA/LLOW-FINCH®, fal’-l6-flnsh. n.s. ‘The cenanthe 
or wheat-ear. 

FA/LLOWING*, fal’-ld-Ing. n.s. The act of plough- 
ing, in order to a second ploughing. Mortimer. 

FA'LLOWNESS, fil’-lé-nés. n. s: Barrenness ; an 
exemption from bearing fruit. Donne. 

FA‘/LSARY®, fAl/-si-vé. n. s. A falsifier of evidence. 
Sheldon. 


° 


FALSE 64, false. a. [ falsus, Lat.]} Not morally true ; 


expressing that which is not thought. Shak Not 
physically true; conceiving that which Goes Not 
ex'st. Davies. Succedaneons ; suppesititious. Ba- 
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. Deceiving expectation. §; 
ble. to rule, or fon Not honest; 
just. Shak. ‘Treacherous ; 1OUs 5 atheeen. 
re Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real. Dry- | 


FALSE, false. ad. Not truly ; falsely. 
To FALSE, fillse. v. a. [falser, Fr. 
failure of veracity. Spenser. "To deceive. Spenser. 
To defeat; to balk; to evade. S Ob. J. |) 
FA'LSEFACED?, false’-fiste. a. I ypocritical ; de- 

ceitful. rick 
PALSEHEART® fAlse-hilrt, a. Perfidious, Shak. | 
FALSEHEA/RTED, fAlse- — a, Treacher- || 
Dee j, deceitful. 
FALS HEA/RTE DNESS*, rie part’-2d-nés. ns. 
Perfidiousness ; deceitfulness, Stilli 
FALSEHOOD, false’-hdd. n. s. Want of truth ; 
want of veracity. Milton. Waut of honesty ; treach- 
ery. . A lie; a false assertion. Job, xxi. 
Counterfeit ; imposture. Milton, 
This word, by the parsimony of ae | is often s 
gs tee tho ¢. eaves er that « ling the seed || 
with ¢ makes it liable to be sreceanees i in three «ylla- a. | 
bles, by those who do not know the composition 
word; and it may be answered, that spe elling it without 
the ¢ makes it liable to a mispronunciation, by joining 
the s and & togethor. If, therefore, the composition 
must be understood before the word can be pronounced |! 
with security, let it, at least, be rs to the eye, 
lous —See House: 


Not —— | 


Shakspeare. 
To violate by 











"To fail in any act of the body. Wiseman. i fail 


and the chance of a mistake will 
HoLp and Hogsngan. WW. i 
FA’/LSELY, false/-lé. ad. Fone i faites et | 
truly. Government of the 
ee “mistake. Sualbiege. Pe = sysctorn A | 
deceitfully. Shakspeare. 
FA‘ UESENESS, false’-nés. n. s, Contrariety to truth. | 
‘ Want of veracity ; violation of promise 
Tillotson. Duplicity ; deceit. reach- | 
fidy ; traitorousness. Shakspeare. | 
FA'LS ER, fals’-dr. n.s. A deceiver. Spenser. Ob. J. 
FALSE’ TTO*, fal-sév-d. [Ital.] A musical term} 
a feigned voice. Bur 
FA/LSIFIABLE, fal’-sé-fLA-bl. 183. a. Liable to be 
counterfeiled or corrupted. Cotgrare. 
FALSIFICA’TION, fal-s-i-ka’-shén. nv. s. The 
act of counterfeiting any thing, so as to make it 
a 1 sie what it is not. Hooker. Confutation. 
FAESIFICATOR®, f fal'-sé-fé-kh-thr. n.s. A falsi- 
PA LSIRIER. 1a fal’-sé-fl-Gr. n.s. One that counter- 
feits ; one that makes any y thing to seem what it is 
not. Ascham. A liar. 
To FA’LSIFY, fal’ ae v. ae falsifer, Fr.] To 
counterfeit; to forge. Hooker. To confute; to 
prove false. Addison, To violate; to break by 
eee Sidney. To pierce; to run through, 
To vFA LSIFY, fal’-sé-f]. 183. v. 2. To tell lies. 
F A'LSITY, fal’-sé-t8. n. s. [falsitus, Lat.) False- 
hood; contrariety to truth. Hooker. A lie; an 
errour, Ailton. 
To FA‘LTER §, fal’-tdr. v, 2. [vaulttur, gece 
To hesitate in the utterance of words. 
in any act of the understanding. Locke H 
To FA‘'LTER, fAl’-tar. v. a. To sift; to cleanse. I 
Mortimer. A provincial word. 
FA/LTERING®, far- sirteg: n. 8. Feebleness; de- de- | 
ficiency. Killingbee 
FA‘LTERINGI "Y ae -tdr-ing-lé. ad. With hesita- | 
tion; with d ifficulty ; 3 with feebleness. 
To FA’MBLFE, fam th v.n. [famber, Danish.] To | 
hesitate in the — Skinner. 
FAME$, fame (fama, Lat.] Celebrity; re- | 
los. ix. 


nown. 1 Chron. ‘Report; rumour. 
To FAME®, fame. v. a. T'o make famous. B. Jon- 
son. To report. Sir G. Buck. 
FA/MED, famd. 359. part. a. Renowned ; celebrated ; 
much talked of. Shakspeare. 
FA‘MELESS, fame’-lés. a, Without renown. Bean- | 
mont and Fletcher. \ 





FAMI/LIAR 4, fa-mil’-yar. 113. a. [_familiaris, Lat.] 
Domestick ; relating to a family, Pope. Atfable ; 
easy in conversation. Siak. Unceremonious; free. 
Sidney. Well known. Hooker, Well acquainted 
with; accustomed. Locke. Common; frequent. 

. Easy; unconstrained. Addison, Too near- 
ly acquainted. Camden, Ofien applied, in the Bible, 
irits. Isaiah, xxix. 

FAM ‘LIAR, fami yar. Rn. 8. Pim aecenaae | coe 
ong acquainte ers, A demon su to 

aticnd et call. Rlakepasee ia 

AMILIA‘RITY, ffitnil-y@-Ar/-24d, n. s, Easiness 

= Baggy bohareeael, affability. Acquaintance 5 habi- 


Atterbury. intercourse. Pope 
To Fs AMI'LIARIZE, fa-mil’ ~yar-ize. v.a. a. To make 
familiar ; to make easy by habitude. Butler. ‘To 
yn. Be down from a staie of distant superiority. 


FAMILIARLY, fa-mil’-yar-lé. ad. Unceremonious- 

R? with freedom. Bacon. Commouly ; frequent- 
” Raleig h. Easily ; without formality. P 

(PR MIL ISMs, fam’-e-flam.n. s. [from amily.) The 
tenets of a deluded sect called the Family of Lace, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Bp. Hail. 

FA‘MILIST®, fam’-¢-list. n. s. One of the sect called 
= Family of Love. Pagitt. A master of a family. 


rt MILLE, fa-médl’. [en famille, Fr.] In a family 
way; domestically. Swift, 
36> This word is perfect French, and ia never used with- 
out en before it. 
“ Deluded mortals, whom the great 
“ Choose for companions téte-a-téte ; 
“ Who at their dinners en famille, 
“ Get leave to sit whene'er you will."—Swi/t. 
n. 
FA‘MILY, fam’¢-lé. n. s. (familia, Lat.] Those 
who live in the same house ; household. Swift. 
Those that descend from one common progenitor ; 
a race; a generation. Numb. iii. A course of de 
moet ‘a enealogy. Pope. A class; a tribe. A 


\FAUMINE, fam tn, i n. s. Lfamine, Fr.] Scarcity 


of food ; 
To FA MISHLG, a wre v. a. [ fames, Lat.] To kil 
ife 


with hunger; to starve. Sh To kill by depri 
formed or denial of any thing necessary to 

rT FA MISH, fam’-ish. v. n. To die of hunger ; to 
suffer extreme hunger, Shakspeare. 

FA‘/MISHMENT, fam’-ish-méat. n. s. Want of food. 
Hakerwiil. 

FAMOSITY, fa-mids’4-t¢. n. s. Renown. Dict. 
FA‘MOUS$, fa'-mis, 314. a. ‘amosus, Lat. 
nowned ; celebrated ; —— of. Shak. 

times, notorions, Til 
FAMOUSED®, , fa’-méaist. a. ep much talked 
of. Si 


FA/MOUSLY, fa’-mniis-lé. ad. With great renown ; 
ya ‘ee celebration. Shakspeare. Notoriously, 


F 


an » 


Nas 

FA'MOUSNESS, fa/-miis-nés. n. s. Celebrity ; great 
ame 

i| To FA/MULATE®*, fam’-d-ldte, v. n. [ famulor, Lat.) 
To serve. Cockeram. 

FAN §, fan. n. s. [vannus, Lat.] An instrument used 
by ladies to move the air and cool themselves. 

Shak. Any thing spread out like a woman’s fan. 

L’ Estrange. The instrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed. Isaiah, xxx 
Any thing by which the air is moved. Dryden. 
An instrument to raise the fire, Hooker. 

To FAN, fan. v. a. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
Spectator. ‘To ventilate ; to affect by air put in 
motion. Shak. To separate, as by winnowing. 


Bacon 

Fy ANA‘TICAL§*, fa- ~—— 5 ‘anaticus, Lat.} 
Enthusiastick ; wild ; 

| FAN A/TICALL *, fas A. ink In a wild. 
enthusiastick way. B 


a ee ul 2 -kil-nés, n.s. Re- 
ligious frenzy. Wilk 


FAN 


I 559.—Fiate, far, fall, fat 7—mé, met; ;—pine, pin j— 
eel pads $, fiin-tas’-td-kAl. Qa. Irrational ; 


FANA‘TICISM, fa-nat'-¢-sizn. n. s. Enthusiasm ; 


religious frenzy. Rogers. 
PANG TICN. Then. 509. a. Enthusiastick ; 
struck with a superstitious frenzy. Milton. 
FANA/TICK, fa-nav’-ik. n. s. An enthusiast; a man 
mad with wild notions of religion. Decsy of 


Piety. 

r ANCIFULS, fin’-sé-fll. a. [ furey and full.) In- 
aginative; rather gui y imagination than 
reason. Woodward. Dictated by the imagination, 
not the reason ; full of wild images. Hayward. 

FA‘NCIFULLY, fan’-st-fal-é. ad. According to the 
wildness of imagination, More. 

FA/NCIFULNESS, ffi-sé-fal-nés, n.s, Addiction 
to the pleasures of imagination. Fale. 

FA'NCY $, fan’-sé. u.s. [gavracia.] Imagination; 
the power by which the mind forms to itself images 
aml representations of things, or persons. Milton. 
An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the 
reason. Hooker. ‘Taste; idea; conception of 


Sh 
Shak. 


laclination ; liking ; 


notion. Bacon. Something 1!.at pleases or enter- | 
| FA‘NTOM, fan’-tam. See Pranrom. 


tains without real use or value. imer. 








things. Addison. Image; conception; thought. : 
a St heclaces Collar Love. |i ift. 
Caprice ; humour; whims Pryden. False || To FANNTASY®*, fan’-th-sé. v. a. To like ; to fancy. 


FAR 


—-— 


ANTA’STICK 6, fan-tis’-tik. 509. § bred only in 
the imagination. Sowh, Subsisting only in the 
fancy ; imaginary. Shak. Unreal; apparent only. 
Shak, Unucertawn; unsteady; irregular. Prior. 
Whimsical ; fancital ; capricious. Sidney. — , 

TANTA'STICALLY, fan-tis’-té-kal-¢. ad. By the 
— imagination. Capriciously ; humorous- 
y. Shak Whimsically. Grew 


FANTA/STICALNESS, flln-(4s'-¢-kAl-nés, 
FANTA’STICKNESS, fiin-tds’-tik-nés, ili 


Humorousness; mere compliance with fancy. 
Benun, and Fi. Whimsicalness ; unreasonable- 
ness, Tillotson, Caprice; unsteadiness, Howell. 


FANTA/STICK®, filn-tés’tik. ms. A fantastick or 


rson. Dr. Jackson. 


whimsical 


FANTA'STICKLY*, fan-tas’-ik-lé. ad. Irrationally ; 


whimsically, 2. Jonson, 


FA‘NTASY §, Min’-ta-sé. nv. s. iscorente} Fancy ; 


imagination ; the power of imagining. . 
Idea 5 —— the mind. Spenser, Humour ; in- 
clination. WWhitgift 


Cavendish. 


To FA‘NCY, fin’-sé. vo, n. To imagine; to believe || FAP, ee Fuddled ; drunk. apa rr: 


without being abie to prove. Locke. 
Jo FA‘NCY, fan’-sd. v. a, To 
. — Dryden. ‘To like ; to be pleased with. 


cig 
FA/NCYFRAMED*, fiin’-st-fram’d. a. Created by 
fancy. Crashaw 


FA/NCYFREE*, fin’-s}-fré. a. Free trom the power | 


of love. Shakspeare. 


PA‘YNCYMONGER, fan’-sé-miang-gir, nos. One || 


who deals in tricks of imagination. Shakspeare. 
FPA'NCYSICK, fan’-sé-sik. a. One whose distemper 
is in hic own mind. Shatspeare. 
PAND, tor foxend. Spenser 


FANDA'NGO®, fan-cing’-go. n. s. [Spanish.] A, 


kind of very lively dance. Swintnrne. 
FANE, fane. ns. ( 
ple; a place consecrated to religion, Sh 
FA' NFARE*, fan’-tare. n.s. (Fr.J 


trumpets, or a coming into the lists with sound of | 


ts. Anpendic to Mus. Dict 


trim 


pp 
FA' NF ARON, fin-fa-roy’. [fan'-f4-rdn, Sheridan ; | i 
.| [See Evcone.] ms. [Fr.] Al) FAR, far. as. [from farrrie.} Young pigs. Tusser. 
ryder. A blusterer; a boaster!| FAR-ABOUTS, fir’a-béit. n.s. A gomg out of the 


May-fa-rdin, P 
bully ; a hector, 


of more than he can perform. L’ Estrange. 


' FA'QU 
portray in the mind ; 





fane, Fr. fanum, Lat.] A tem- 


*, fi’-kar, or fA-kéér’. n. s. ape [Writ- 
ten also fuir and fakeer.] A kind of M elan 
religious; a sort of dervis, travelling about and 
collecting alins. Johnson. 


FAR §, far. 77,78. ad. [ peop, Sax.] To great extent 


in length. Prior. ‘Yo a great extent every way. 
Prior, To a great distance progressively. : 
Remotely ; at a great distance. Sidney. To a dis- 
tance. Psalm ciii. rede great an, . xix. Tu 
a great proportion ; by many ees, Prov, xxxi. 
To a fis age t; m Jbcently. Shak, Toa 
certain point or degree. Hooker —Far off. At a 
great distance, Milton. ‘To a great distance. Mil- 
ton.— Off is joined with far, when far, noting dis-- 
tance, is not followed by a sition : as, L set the 
boat far off, 1 set the boat far from me. Far is used 
ofien in composition: as, far-shoding, far-seeing. 


peure, | : 
A sounding of || FAR, far. a. Distant ; remote. S’. Mark, xiii —From 


Jar. From a remote place. Deut. xxviii—Remoter 
of ihe two. [In horsemansbip.] The right side of 
the horse. Dryden. 


way. Fuller. 


FANFARONA’DE, fan-fir-6-nide’. n.s. A bluster 3,|F ARPET®, far'-fer. «. [far and fet, for fetched.) 


a tumour of fictitious dignity, Swifl. 
To FANG §, fang. r. a. i 
to gripe; to clutch. NSiadspeare. 


FANG, fing. ». 6. The long tusks of a boar or other || 


auyen, Sax.] ‘To seize; 
ned "|| FAR-PETCH, far-fetsh’, os. Lfar and fetch.) A 


Brought trom places remote. Bensn. and Fi, Stu- 
diously sought ; elaborately strained. Shokspeare. 


deep stratagem. Fludibras. 


animal by which the prey is seized, Bacon. The || FAR-PFETCMED, fardétsht’. 359. a. Brought fiom 


nails ; the talons. Any shoot or other thing by 
which hold is taken. Evelyn. 


FA'NGED, fangd. 359, a. Furnished with fangs or || PFAR-PIERCING, far-péér’-sing. a. 


long teeth; furnished with any instruments in imi- 
tation of fangs. Shakspeare. 


attempt; trifling scheme. (reene. 
FA‘NGLED, fang’ 


FA'NGLESS, fing’-lés. «. — Tootliless ; 
teeth. Shi r 


FA‘NGOT, fan’ got. m.s. A quantity of wares, as 
raw silk, &c. containing trom one or two hundred | 


weight three ers. Diet. 


FPA/NNEL, fiw’ nd. n. §. [ furnon, Fr.) A sort of or- | 


nament like a searf, worn about the left arm of a 
mass-priest when he officiates. Dict. 

FA'NNER, fan’-ndr. a. 2. One that plays a fan. Jer. 
lh. A winnower of corn. Barret. 


FA/NON®, fan’-dn. ns. [ 


_ cies or wild imaginations. Shutspeare, 
FA‘N'PAS®M, fan’-tizm. Soe Puastas. 


|| FAR-SHOOTING, flr-sh 
FA/NGLE §, fing’-gl. 405. n.s. (pengan, Sax.J Silly | 
To FARCE 4, tarse. v. a. 





egi'd, 359. a. Gaudy ; ridiculous-' 
ly showy. New-fon led is new fashioned, Ascherm, | 
without ||} FARCE, fiarse. 








places remote. Dryden. Studiously sought; elabo- 
rately strained. Watts, 
Striking or 
yeneirating a great way. Pope. 
d6t'-ing. a. Shooting to a 

great distance, Dryden. 
1 farcio, Lat.} To stuff; 
to fill with mingled ingredients. Chaucer. To ex- 
tend ; to swell out. Shakspeare—Now To force. 

n.s. [farce, Fr} A dramatick 
representation written without regularity, and 
stuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits, Dryden. 


PA'RCICAL, far-st-kal. a. Belonging to a farce ; 
| sete to a farce. Gay. 
FARO 


*ALLY®, far’-sé-kal-lé, ad. In a manner 
suitable only to a farce. Langhorne. 


FA‘RCING®, far’-sing. n. s. Stuffing with mixed in- 


gredients. Curew. 


rete FA/RCY, far'-sé. n. s. [ farcin, Fr.] The leprosy 
FA‘NNINGS, fan-ntug. n.s. Ventilation. Coventry, | 
_ {Fr.J A sort of ornament, Zo FARD®*, fard. v. a. Lferder, Fr.] To paint; to 
worn about the arm of a mass-priest. Bale. A ban- | 


ner. Cotgruve. 
FA! NTASIED, fan’-ta-sid. 283. a. Filled with fan- | 


of horses. 


colour. S/enstone. 


FA/RDEL 6, far’-dél. n.s. [ fardello, Ital.J A bun- 
Elyet 


dle 3 a littde pack, Sir 7’. 


To FA'RDELS, far'-dél. x. a. To make up in bun- 


dles. Fuller. 
372 


FAR 


—nd, indve, ndr, ndt;—tlibe, tab, bdll;—dil ,—pbind ;—thin, THis. 


To FARE §, fare. r.n. [papan, Sax.) To go; to 
pass; to travel. Spenser. ‘Tro be in any state, 
good or bad. Spenser. To 
consequences, good or bad. Hooker. ‘To happen to 
any one, well or ill. South. To feed; to eat. Luke. 

FARE, fare, 2. s. Tod aaang =, Journey ; passage. 
Spenser. Price of passage in a vehicle by land or 
by water, Jonah, The person carried. Drum- 
mond. Food prepared for the table ; provisions. 


Milton. fare’ th , 
. , -wél, or fare-wél’. 2ud. The 

FAREWE LL, } far'-wél, or far-wél’. parting 
compliment ; adieu. . ht is sometimes 
used only as an expression of separation without 
kindness. Wadler. 

ir To all these different pronunciations is this word 
subject. The accentuation, either on the firat or last 
mda a depeads much on the rhythm of the sentence.— 

Commoporg and ComMoNWEALTH. 

When it is uved ag a substantive, without an adjective 

before it, the accent is generally on the first syllable 3 


aa 
1 See how the morning opes her golden gates 
“ And takes ber farewell of tho glorious sun.” 
Shakspeare. 
Or if the adjective follow the substantive, as, 
“Tf chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet, 
“ Extend his ew’ning beam, the fields revive, 
“ The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
“ Attest their joy, that hilland valley ring.” 
Milton. 
But, if the adjective precede the substantive, the accent is 
generally placed on the Inst syllable ; as, 
“ Treading the path to nobler ends, 
“ A long Jarenat to love I gave.” 


Waller. 
“ As in this grove | took my last farewell.” 
Dryden. 


Or when it is zoverned by a verb, as,“ I bade him fare- 
wéll,” or, “ I bade farewél! to him. 
When it is used as an adjective, the accent ia always on 

the first syllable ; as,“ A farewell sermon.” 

But when it ia used as an interjection, (for, with great 
deference to Dr. Johnson, I cannot think it au adverb,) 
the accent is either on the first or second syllable, as 
the rhythm of pronunciation seems to require, 

“ But férewell, king; sith thus thou wilt appear, 
* Preedom lives hence, and banishment is here.” 
Shakspeare. 
——"O queen, farewéll ; be still poasest 
“ Of dear remembrance, blessing stil) and isaanst® 
, ope. 


With respect to the pronunciation of @ in the first sylla-| 
r. Sheridan says, that in England the | 


ble of this word, 
first sylinble is pronounced like far, and in Ireland like 
fare. But, if this be really the case, the two nations 
seem to have changed dialects ; for nothing can be more 
evident, to the most superficial observer, than the ten- 
dency in Ireland to pronounce the a like that in far, 
and in England like that in fare. Not that I think the 
pronunciation of the first jpegs of farewell, like far, 
either vitious or vulgar: [ am convinced many good 
speakers so pronounce it ; but the other pronunciation 
I think the more eligible, as well ag more general. Dr. 
Kenrick and Mr. Scott pronounce it with the second 
sound of a, and W. Johnston and Mr. Perry with the 
first. W. 

FAREWE‘LL, fare-wél’. n.s. Leave; act of de- 
parture, Shakspeare. It is sometimes used as an 
adjective ; penve toning. Spectator. 

FARINA/CEOUS, fiir-é-nd/-shas. a. [_forina, Lat.] 

aaeely 3 tasting like meal. Arbuthnot. 

FARM §, farm. n. s. (ferme, Fr.] Ground let toa 
tenant; ground cultivated by another man upon 
condition of paying part of the profit to the owner. 
Howard. é state of lands let out to the cul- 
ture of tenants. 

To FARM, farm. v. a. To let out to tenants at a cer- 
tain rent. Shak. To take at 2 certain rate. Cam- 
den. To cultivate land. 

FA/RMABLE*, farny-4-bl. a. That may be farm- 


ed. She bo. 
PA/RMER, far’-mir. n.s. [fermier, Fr.] One who 
. cultivates hired ground. Shak. One who cultivates 
nd, Mortimer. One who rents any thing ; as, 
Jurmer of the post-horse duties. Lord Halifax. 


‘ed in any train of 


FAS 





FA/RMOST, fair’-mést. n. s. Most distant } remotest. 
yden. 
FA‘/RNESS, far’-nés. n. s. Distance ; remoteness. 


Carew. 
| FARKRA/GINOUS, ffr-ridje’¢-nis. a. Formed of 
|| _ different materials, Brown. 
| FARR A’GO, far-rd/-gd. T7, ns. [Lat.] A mass 
formed confusedly of several ingredients; a med- 
ley. B. Jonson, 
FARREA'TION®, far-ré-d/-shin. ns. [ farreatio. 
‘| Lat.) Confarreation. Bullokar, 
FA/RRIER §, far-red, n.s. [ ferrarius, Lat.) A 
‘| shoer of horses. Digby. One who the 
medicine of horses, Siwi/?. 
To FA/RRIER, far-ré-tir, v, n. To practise phys- 
ick or chirurgery on horses. Morlimer. 
FA/RRIERY*, far’-ré-fr-é. n.s. The practice of 
‘| trimming the feet, and curing the diseases of horses. 
|| ‘The farrers of modern days apply furriery merely 
to shoeing horses, and the more stately term of 
reterinary art to healing the sick animal. 
FA/RROW §, far’-rd, 327, n.s. [peph, Sax.] A 


liter of pigs. Shakspecre. 
Row, far. v.a. To bring forth pigs. 


To FAR 
| Tusser. 
| FA‘/RSANG*. See PHARSANG 
|| To FARSE*, See 7o Farce. 
|| FART §, fart. n. s. Wind from behind. 
| To FART, fart. v. n_ To break wind behind. 
FA/RTHER, fiir’-ruér. ad. [we ought to write fur 
ther and furthest, ponSon, fupsen, Sax.) At a 
greater distance ; to a greater distance ; more re- 
motely ; beyond ; moreover. oy 
FARTHER; far-rnér. 98. a, More remote. Dry- 
} den. Lon er ; tending to greater distance. Dryden. 
i FA/RTHERANCE, fhr-ruér-fnse. xn. s. [more 
i properly furtherance.| Encouragement ; prowo- 
lion. Ascham. ‘ 
FA/RTHERMORE. far-ruér-mére’. ad. _— 
roperly furthermore.) Besides: over and above ; 
ikewise. Raleigh. 
To FA‘YRTHER, far’-tnér. vin. [more properly 
‘| To further.) To promote; to facilitate ; to ad- 
| vance. Dryden. 
|| FAYRTHEST, far’-rnést. a. Most distant ; remotest, 
Hooker. 
| A/RTHEST, (Aar’-rHést. ad. [more properly fur- 
|| thest.) At the greatest distance. To the greatest 
| distance. ie 
FA‘'RTHING, far’-tuing. x.s. [peopSuny, Sax.] 
The fourth of a penny. Cocker. Co money. 
Gay. Itis used sometimes ina sense hyperbolical i 
as, it is not worth a farthing, Dryden. A kind of 
\| division of land. Carew. 
|) FA‘RTHINGALE, far’-ruing-gl. n.s. A hoop; 
| circles of whalebone used to spread the petticoat to 
a wide cireumference. Sha €. 
FA/RTHINGSWORTH, far’-ruingz-wiwth. n. s. 
As much as is sold for a farthing. Ariethncl. 
FA'SCES, fas'-séz. n. s. [Lat.] Rods ancienitly car. 
ried before the consuls as a mark of their authority, 


den, 
FA'SCIA, fash’-¢-4. 92. n.s. [Lat.) A fillet; a 
bandage. 
FA‘SCIATED, fash’-¢-4-1@d. a. Bound with fillets ; 
tied with a bandage. Dict. 
FASCIA’TION, fash-¢-d’-shiin. 356. n. s. Bandage ; 
the act or manner of binding diseased parts, Wrse- 


man. . 

To FA‘SCINATE 6, fas’-sé-nate. v.a. [_fascine, Lat.] 
To bewiteh; to enchant; to influence in some 
wicked and secret manner, Becon. 

FASCINA’TION, fas-sé-nad/-shin, », 3s. The power 
or act of bewitching; enchantment; unseen, inex- 
plicable influence. Bacon. 

FA'SCINE, fas-séne’. 112. n.s. [Fr.] A fagot. Ad- 


dison. 
FA‘/SCINOUS, fiis’-sé-nds. a. { fascimem, Lat.] 
Caused or acting by witcheraft. Harvey. 
|| To FASH®, fash. v. a. ( fascher, old Fr.) To vex; 
i to lease. . 
|) FASHION 6, en s. [fucon, Fr.] Form; 
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FAS 


FAT 


i LF 559.—Fite, far, fall, ft ;—mé, met ;—pline, pin ~— 


make ; state of any thing with regard to outward || FA/STLY*, fast’-lé. ad. Surely. Burret. 
FA'STNESS, fist’-nés 


arance. Hooker. make or cut of clothes. 
ak. Manner; sort; way. Shak. Custom ope- 
—— u dress or any domestick ornaments. 
. Custom; general practice. Sidney. Man- 
ner imitated from another; way established by 
ot. Shak. General approbation; mode. 
. Rank; condition above the vulgar. Ra- 
leigh. aa thing worn. Shak. The farcy, a dis- | 
temper in horses. Shak. Workmauship; the act, 
of making a thing. Overbury. i 
To FA’SHION, fash’-in. vr.a. Lf 
form ; to mould ; to figure. Shak. 
to accommodate. Spenser. To counterfeit. Shak 
To make according to the rule prescribed by cus- 





r, Fr. To| 
0 fit; to apt | 


tom. Locke. 
FA‘'SHIONABLE, fash’-in-i-bl. a. Approved by; 
custom ; established by custom ; modish. Glanriile. 


FAT 6, fat. a. [pet, Sax.] Full-fed ; 


. n.s. State of being fast. 
Smith. Firmness ; firm adherence. Bacon. Strength ; 
security. Davies, A strong place; a place not ea- 
sily forced. Beaumont and Fletcher. Closeness ; 
conciseness. Ascham., 


FA/STUOUS, fas’-tshd-ds. 464. a. [ fastuosus, Lat.) 


Proud; haughty. Barrow. 

phe: lump FMaertl 
rbuthnot, Tse ; . (fat, Fr. den. 

Dull. Dryden. Wealthy ; ice te a 


FAT, fat. n. s. An oily part of the blood, deposited 


in the cells of the membrana adiposa, from the in- 
numerable little vessels which are spread amongst 
them. Quincy. 


|| To FAT, fat. va. To make fat; to fatten. Abbot. 


Zo FAT, fat. v.n. ‘To grow fat; to grow full flesh- 
ed. Mortimer, 


Made oe mode. den. Observant}| FAT, fat. 2. s. [pac, Sax. Generally written vat.} 


of the mode. above the vul-| 


Having ran 
r and below nobility. ' 


A vessel in which any thing is put to ferment or 
be soaked. Joel, ii. dace Deal 


lA/SHIONABLENESS, fash’-dn-@-bl-nés. nv. a FATAL}, fa’-til. a. [fatalis, Lat.) Deadly ; mor- 


Form; state of any thing with 
a peresee: Bp. Hall. Modish elegance. Locke. | 

FA'SHIONABLY, fash’-dn-4-blé, ad, In a manner |} 
conformable 


to ontward | 


tal; destructive, Dryden. Proceeding by destiny ; 
inevitable ; necessary. Tillotson. Appointed by 
destny. Bacon 


to custom; with modish elegance. || FA’TALISM®, fil’-al-lzm. n.s. The doctrine that all 


things ha by necessity. Up, Berkeley. 


South. ; 
FA‘SHIONER‘®, fash’-dn-ir. n.s. A maker of is FA’TALIST, fiv-t4l-list. 2s. One who maintains 


thing. B. Jonson. | 
FASHIONIST. fash’-fin-ist. v.s, A follower of the | 


mode ; a fp; a coxcomb. Dict. 
FA/SHIONMONGER:, fash’-dn-mang/-gir, x. s.| 
One who studies fashions. Marston. ! 
FA/SHIONMONGERING*, _ fash’-dn-mang’-gar- | 
ing. a. Behavi 
To FAST §$, fast. 79. vn. [peeptan, Sax.] To abstain: 
from food. Bacon. 'To mortify the body by religious | 
abstinence, St. Matt. | 
FAST, fast. n.s. Abstinence from food. Bp. Tan- 
lor, Religious mortification by abstinence ; reli- | 
gious humiliation, Atlerbury. { 
FAST, fast. a. [part. Sax.] Firm; immovable. | 
Ps.im \xv. Strong; impregnable. Spenser. Fix- 
ed; adhering. es. Deep; sound. Shakspeare. |! 
Firm in adherence. Ascham. Speedy; quick ; swift. || 





that all things happen by inevitable necessity. 


Wotts. 
FATA‘LITY, f4-til’-é-14, 1. s. [ fatalité, Fr.J Pre- 


destination ; predetermined order or series of things 
and events. South. Decree of fate. ing Charles. 
Tendency to danger. Brown. 


like a fashionmonger. Shakspeare,| FA/TALLY, fi’-tA)-l¢. ad. Mortally ; destructively ; 


even to death. Den/uan. 
Bentley. 


By the decree of fate. 


FA‘TALNESS, fa/-tal-nés. ns. Invincible necessity. 


Sherwood 


FA'TBRAINED*, fav-brdu'd, a. Having a dull ap- 


wehension, Shakspeare. 
eA 


TES, fate. n.s. [firtum, Lat.] Destiny ; an eter- 

nal series of successive causes. Milton. Event 
predetermined. Shak. Death; destruction. Den- 
ham, Cause of death. 


[ fest, Welsh.] Ezra.—Fast and loose. Uncertain; || FATED, fi'-1éd. a. Decreed by fate. Dryden. De- 


variable ; inconstant ; deceitful. Sidney. | 
FAST, fast. ad. Firmly ; immovably. Shak. Close- || 
ly; nearly. Knolles. Swifily ; nimbly. Shak. Fre- || 
quently. Hammond. ij 
To FA‘/STEN, fas’-sn. 405, v. a. To make fast; to! 
make firm. Sidney. To hold together; to cement}, 
to link. Donne. To affix; to conjoin. Swift. To, 
stamp; to impress; to fix. Shak. ‘To unite insepa- || 
a. Decay of Piety. To lay on with strength. || 
len 


t 





hy 


ToFA'STEN, fas’-sn. 472. v.n. To fix itself, Brown. 
FA/STENER, fas’-sn-dr. n. s. One that makes fast 


or firm. Sherwood. 

FA‘/STENING*, fas'-sn-ing. n.s. That which fas-| 
tens. Habak. ii. 

FA‘STER, fast’-4r. 98. n.s. He who abstains from 
food. Ainsworth. 

FA/STHANDED, fast’-hand-@d. a. 
closehanded ; covetous. Bacon. 


| 








termined in any manner by fate. Prior, Endued 
with any quality by fate. Dryden. Invested with 
the power of tatal determination. Shakspeare. 


| FAUTHER §, fa'-rHér. 34, 76,78, 98. n. s. [peden, 


Sax.] He by whom the son or daughter 1s sie 28 
ten, Lecke. ‘The first ancestor. Rom. iv. The 
appellation of an old man. Camden. The title of 
any man reverend for age, Jearning, and piety. 
Sliak, One who has given original to any thing, 
good or bad. Gen. iv. ‘The ecclesiastical writers 
of the first centuries. Stilling fleet, One who acts 
with paternal care and tenderness. Job, xxix. The 
title of a popish confessor. Addison, The ttle of 
a senator of old Rome. Dryden. The appellation 
of the first person of the adorable Trimty. Bp. 
Taulor. The compellation of God as Creator. 
St. John, viii. 


Avaricious ;| FATHER-IN-LAW, fa'-THér-in-law, ». s. The 


father of one’s husband or wife. Addison. 


FASTIDIO'SITY, fiis-tld-b-6s’-6-18. ns. Disdain-|) Zo FA/THER, fa'-tér, v.a. To take 5 to adopt as 


fulness ; contemptuousness. Swi/?. | 
FASTIDIOUS §, fas-tid’-0-ds, or fas-thd’-j2-ds, 293, 
294, a. [ fastidiosus, Lat.] Disdainful ; squeamish ; 
ingolently nice. Bacon. 
FASTI’DIOUSLY, ffs-tid’-¢-is-ld, or fAs-tid’-je-ds- 
Ié. 293,294. ad. Disdainfully ; contemptuously ; 
amish, Government of the Tongue. 
FASTIDIOUSNESS*, — fis-tid’-¢-fis-nés. on. s. 
Squeamishness; disdainfulness. Boyle. | 
FASTIGIATE®, fs-tid’-jé-hte. da. { fustigia- 
FASTIGIATED, fas-tid ips tus, Lat.]| 
Roofed ; narrowed up to the top. Ray. 
FA/STING®, fst’-ing. n.s. Religious mortification.” 


St. Luke, ii. 
FA‘STINGDAY, fast’-Ing-dd. n. s. Day of mortifi-! 
cation by religious abstinence. Bp, T'ay/or. 





FA’'THERLY, 


# son‘or daughter. Shak. ‘To supply with a 
father. Shak. ‘To adept a composition, Swift. 
‘l'o ascribe to any one as his offspring, or produc- 
tion. Flooker. 


FA*THERHOOD, (/-1Hér-hid, », 2. The charee- 


ter or authority of a father. Bp, fledl. 


FA‘THERLESS, fa'-1rHér-\>: a. Wanting a father ; 


destitute of a father, #2red. xxii Wanting au- 


thority, Beawmont and Fletcher. 


FA‘ THERLINESS, fi'-THér-lé-nés. 2. s. The ten- 


derness of'a father; parental kindness, Sherirood. 


FA‘THERLY, fA/-rHér-lé. 2. Paternal ; like a fa- 


ther; tender; protecting ; careful. Shakspeare, 
“rHéy-lé, ed, In the manner of a 
father. Fox. 


| FA*THOMS, firu'-tan. 166, n, s. [padem, peda 


‘ 








FAU FAV 
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Sax.] A measure of length containing six feet; the||_ Puzzle; difficulty. Sir H. Wotton. Misfortune. 
ace to which a man can extend both arms, e 
rown, Reach; penetration; depth of contri- || Xy~ Dr. Johnson tells us, that the J in this word is some- 
vance ; compass of thought. Shakspeare. times sounded and sometimes mute, and that, in conver - 
To FA/THO 1, farn’-dun. v. a. ‘To encompass with sation, it is generally suppressed. To this Dr. Kenrick 
the arms extended or encircling. ‘To reach ; to adds, that it is needlessly suppressed. None of our lex- 
: . ? + icographers have marked this letter mute but Mr. Sher- 
master, Dryden. To sound; to try with respect!! jin Mr. Nares sa aol f 
: . . ys, the word is pronounced both 
to the depth. Felton. To penetrate into; to find ways, and leaves it undetermined ; but Mr. Elphinston 
the bottom: as, I cannot fathom his design. J.|| decides positively against retaining the /, even in writ- 
fall. ing: his reasons are, that, as the French have left out 
FA‘/THOMER‘, farn’-dim-dr. n. s. One employed the Lin sahele paca yee hao = ought bs leave it out 
in fathoming. Sherwood. \| im our English word, which was derived from their an- 
FATHOMLESS, ffira’dm-iés. a. That of which]! Ctaniver “If, after derivigg words from the’ ving. Ine. 
the a be found. Tempe. flag a guages, and using them for centuries, we were to alter 
FATIDICAL, fa dda kdl em Tyfatidie as j chem as the — language happens to alter, our own 
alls, TG “Kal, a. icus, Lat. anguage would have no stability. ‘The truth is, the 
Prophetick ; having the power to foretell. How-|| French Janguage is much more altered within the last 
ell. U8 fhdt-Bcte Hage centuries than the ra oF ne and is an nego 
FATI'FEROUS, f4-tif- . a. ‘atifer, Lat. y dropping its consonants. Its nasal vowels, too, have 
oh mortal ; destructive. Dick ifer, } added to te westnew, b é. ee both vowels and 
A " F 5 : oa consonants lesa distinct. in question has nothin 
gee seb coe pele +-gi bl. a. Easily wearied 5 SUS harsh or uncommon in its sound, and, if it were aan 
"TG ATE fh ae . would desert its relation to the Latin falsitas, and 
To FA §, fat te. 91. r.a. [ fatigo, form a disgraceful exception ; and, if poets have some- 
ge To weary; to ‘fatigue. Sir 7". Elyot.|| times dismissed it, to rhyme the word with thought, 





A sought, &c., they have as readily admitted it to rbyme 
FA‘TIGATE®, f age. a. Wearied ; worn out.|| with malt, salt, and assault. 
Sir 7’. Elyot. Ob. T. “ Which of our thrum-capp’d ancestors found fault, 
PATIGA’TION®, fat-d-g4/-shan. n.s. Weariness. —e want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for salt 7”"—~King. 
VW. Mountagu, : 
FATIGUES, her 337. n.s. [fatigo, Lat.) || To FAULT, fAtt. r. =. Te be wrong ; to fail. E. K. 
e. 


Weariness ; lassitude. Armstrong. cause 0 on Spenser's Shep. Cal. 

weariness ; labour ; toil. Dryden. To FAULT, falt. v. a. To charge with a fault ; to 
7'o FATIGUE, fa-téég’. 112. v. a. To tire; to wea-|| accuse. Bp. Hall. 

ry ; to harass with toil. Prior. FA/ULTER, fAlv-dr. n.s. An offender ; one who 


FATKIDNEYED, fat’-kid-nld. 283. a. [fut and|| commits a fault. Fairfax. 
kidney.] Fat; by way of reproach or contempt.|} 7’ FA/ULTER*. See To Fatter. 
ees FA’/ULTFINDER, fAlt’-find-dr. n.s. A censurer ; 
FA‘ELING, fat/-lIng. n.s. A young animal fed fat|| an objector. Sidney. 
for the slaughter. Isaiah, xi. FA‘ULTFUL-*, fale-fl. a. Full of crime. Shak. 
FA/TLY®, fat’-lé. ad. Grossly ; greasily. Cotgrare. || FA'ULTILY, fAl/-td-lé. ad. Not rightly 5 improper- 
FA/TNER, or FA/T'TENER, fav/-tn-dr. n.s. That|} _ ly; defectively ; erroneously. Abp. Cranmer. 
which gives fatness. Arbuthnot. FA‘ULTINESS, f4l’-té-nés. ‘n. s. Badness ; vitious- 
FA/TNESS, fav-nés. n.s. The — = being fat,|} ness. Sidney. Delinquency; actual offences. 
or plump. Fat; grease ; fulness of flesh. Spenser. Hooker. Imperfection; defect. Edwards. 
Unetuous or greasy matter, Bacon. Oleaginous-|| FA‘ULTLESS, falt’-lés. a. Exempt from fault ; per- 
ness; sliminess. es, ix. Fertility; fruitful- fect. Fairfax. 
ness. Gen. xxvii. That which causes fertility. |} FASULTLESSNESS*, fAlt’-lés-nés. n. s. The state 


Phillips. of bei rfect. 
: ToFA'TTEN, fat’-tn. 405. v.a. To feed up; to! FAULTY. fA-té. a. { faultif, Fr.] Guilty of a fault ; 
make aa Ariuthnoat. 'To make fruitful. Dry-| blamable ; criminal]; not innocent. Sam. xiv. 
den. To feed grossly ; to increase. Dryden. || Wrong; erroneous. Hooker. Defective ; bad in 
To FA‘TTEN, fat’-tn. v.n. To grow fat; to be'| any respect. Bacon. 
j FAUN §*, fawn. n. s. [Faunus, Lat.) A sort of infe- 


m . Otway. 
F ENER*. See Fatner. | Tour heathen deity, pretended to inhabit the woods. 
FA/TTINESS*, fat’-té-nés. n. s. Grossness ; fulness'||  Afilton. 
of flesh. Sherwood. || FA/UNIST*, fhwn/-ist. n.s. One who attends to 
FA‘TTISH*, fat’-tish. a. Inclining to fatness. Sher-|| _ rural disquisitions ; a naturalist. White. 
|| FA/USEN, faw’-sn. n, s. A sort of large eel. Chap- 


man, 

Baron. | FA’USSEBRAYE, faws’-bra. n.s. A small mount of 

FATUTTY, fa-ti’-4-1d. n. s. Foolishness; weakness || earth, four fathoms wide, erected on the level round 
of mind. King Charles. | the foot of the rampart. Harris. 

X7~ For the second syllable of this word, see Futurity. || FAYUTOR$, fhw’-tor. 166. n.s. [Lat.] Favourer ; 
W. countenancer. B. Jonson. 

FA’TUOUS$, fatsh’-t-ds. 461. a. fone, Lat.) || FA'UTRESS, faw’-trés. n.s. [ feadrix, Lat.] A wo- 
Stupid ; foolish ; fceble of mind. ¢. Impo- man that favours, or shows countenance. Chap- 


—— 


wood, 
FA‘TTY, fat'-té. 2. Unctuous ; oleaginous ; greasy. 


tent; without force. Denham. man. 
PA‘TWITTED, fat’-wit-éd. a. Heavy ; dull ; stu- || FAVI/LLOUS, fa-vil’-lds. a. [ favilla, Lat.] Consist- 
pid. Shakspeare. | ing of ashes. Brown. 
PA'UCET, faw’-sét. n. 6. [ fiasset, Fr.] The pipe || F AVEL®. n. 8. [ favele, Fr.) Deceit. Old Morality 
inserted into a vessel to give vent to the liquor, and!| of Hycke-Scorner. Ob. : 
st Lup by a peg or spigot. Shakspeare. FA‘VEL* a. [ fawveau, Fr.] Yellow ; fallow ; dun. 
FA‘/UCHION, fal'-shin. n.s. A crooked sword. Ob. T’. 
Dryden. See Farcuion. To FA‘VOUR§, fa’-var. v. a. [_faveo, Lat.] To sup- 
FA’ UFEL, faw’-f@l. n. s. [Fr.] The fruit of a spe-|| port; to regard with kindness; to countenance. 
cies of the palm-tree. Spenser. To assist with advantages or convenien- 
FAUGH?®, fdb. An interjection of abhorreuce. ces. Addison. To resemble in feature. Spectator. 
PA'ULCON, : See § FaLcon. || ‘Toresemble in any respect. Shak. To conduce 
FA’ULCONRY. § “°° 2 Fatcoxry. ~ |. to; to contribute. 


FAULT §, (Alt. 404. ns. (falte, old Fr.J Offence ;| | FA/VOUR, fa’-vir. 314. n. s. [ favor, Lat.] Kind- 
slight crime ; somewhat liable to censure or objec-| ness; kind regard. Shak. Support; defence 
tion. Hooker. Defect; want; absence. Shakspeure. i vindication, Rogers. ane granted. Sidney. 


FEA FEA 
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Lenity ; mildness ; mitigation of punishment. Swi/?. 
Leave PH sy will; pardon. Shak. Object of fa- 
vour. Milton. Something given by a lady to be 
worn. Bacon. Any thing worn openly as a token. 
oT ceT Feature ; countenance. Sidney. 

FA'VOURABLE, fa’'-vdr-4-bl. a. Kind ; propitious; 
affectionate. Shak. Palliative ; tender ; averse 
from censure. Dryden. Conducive to; contribut- 
ing to. Ten:ple. Accommodate; convenient. | 
_ Clarendon. autiful; well favoured. Spenser. 

FA/VOURABLENESS, fa’-var-4-bl-nés. n. s. Kind- 

/ ness ; aere: Bp. Taylor. 

FAVOURABLY, fh/-vir-A-bl. ad. Kindly ; with 
_ favour. Hooker. 

FA‘VOURED, fa'-viird. part. a. Regarded with 
wn Pope. Featured, with well, hard, ill, 


FA/VOUREDLY, fi’-vard-lé. ad. With swell or ill, 
in a fair or foul way. 
FA/VOUREDNESS*, fi’-vard-nés. n. s. Appear- 


ance. Deut. xvii. 

FA/VOURER, fi’-var-dr. n.s. One who favours; 
one who regards with kindness or tenderness; a | 
well-wisher ; a friend. Hooker. | 

1 





“ From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
“ With low subjection.”— Milton. 

“ Whether his first design be to withdraw 

“ Our fealty to God, or to disturb « 

“ Conjugal love."—Milton. 

In these quotations from Johnson we see the first only 
makes fealty two syllables; and even here it may be 
presumed there is a poetical license exactly like that 
which Young uses in the word really : 

“ Why, really, sixty-five is somewhat old.” WY. 


FEAR §, fére. 227, .s. [ fourhtan, Goth.] Dread; 
terrour ; painful apprehension of danger. Locke. 
Awe ; dejection of mind at the presence of any 
Pe or thing. Anxiety ; solicitude. 2 Mace. xv. 

hat which causes fear. Spenser. The object of 
fear. Gen. xxxi. Something hung up to scare 
deer. Isaiah, xxiv. 

FEAR, fére. n. s. [Foena, =] A_ companion. 

Spenser. Oh. J. The true word is Fere, which 


see. 

To FEAR, fere. v.a. To dread; to consider with 

— aricept of terrour; to be afraid of. Shak. 
o fright; to make afraid, Bp. Fisher. To rev- 
erence. Psalm cxxx. 

To FEAR, fére. v.n. To live in terrour; to be 
afraid. Shakspeare. To be anxious. ; 

FE/ARFUL, {fére/-fdl, or fér’-f a. . [See 

Fiserce.] a. ‘Timorous; easily made afraid. 
Isaiah, xxxv. Afraid. Davies. Awful; to be rev- 
erenced. Exodus, xv. Terrible ; dreadful; fright- 
ful. Hooker. 
VARFULLY, fere’-fal-lé, or f8r’-fAl-lé. ad. ‘Tim- 
orously; in fear. Shak. Terribly; dreadfully. 
Shak. In a manner to be reverenced. Psahn 
CXxxix. 

FE/ARFULNESS, fere’-fil-nés, or fér’-fal-nés. n. s. 
Timorousness ; habitual timidity. State of being 
afraid ; awe ; dread. Hooker. 

FE/ARLESS, fére’-lés. a, Free from fear ; intrepid ; 
courageous ; bold ; unfeared. Spenser. 

FE/ARLESSLY, fere’-lés-lé. ad. Without terrour ; 

intrepidly, Decay of Piety. 

FE/ARLESSNESS, fere/-lés-nés. n.s. Exemption 
from fear ; intrepidity, Clarendon. 

FEASIBILITY, {-zé-bil’-¢-té. n. s. Practicability 
A thing practicable. Brown. 

FE’ ASIBLE®, fe’-zé-bl. 227. n.s. Whatever is prac- 
ticable. Glanville. 

FE/ASIBLE 4, fé’-zé-bl. a. [ fvisidle, Fr.) Practica- 
ble ; that may be effected. South, : 

FE/ASIBLENESS*, {@’-z4-bl-nés. n. s. Practicabil- 











FAVOURITE, fi’-vir-it. 156. n. s. [ favorite, Fr.] 
A person or thing beloved ; one regarded with fa- 
your. Gray. One chosen as a companion by a} 
superiour. Clarendon. 

FA‘VOURITE®, fa'-var-it. a. Beloved ; regarded | 
with favour. Addison. 

FA‘VOURITISM®, fi’-vir-it-izm. n. s. Exercise of 

wer by favourites. Burke. 

FA‘VOURLESS, fa’-var-lés. a, Unfavoured ; not | 
regarded with kindness. Unfavouring ; unpropi- ' 
tious. Spenser. | 

FAWN 5$, fawn. n.s. [ fuon, Fr.] A young deer. | 


sy 
PEEAWN®, fawn. v.n. To bring forth a fawn. Bul- 


To FAWN §, fawn. v. a. [poeyentan, Sax.) To 
court by frisking before one; as a dog. Sidney. 
= ng by any means. Spenser. To court ser-, 
vilely. & : 

FAWN, fawn. n.s. A servile cringe ; low flattery. | 


FAW ER, fAw’-nar. n.s. One that fawns; one 
that pan servile courtship. Spectator. 
FA/WNING*, fAw’-ning. n. s. Gross or low flattery. 


8s re. 
FPA’WNINGLY, faw’-ning-Ié. ad. In a cringing, ser- 
South. 


vile way. 

FA/XED, faks’-€d. a. [poex, Sax.] Hairy. Camden.'| ity, Bp. Hall. 

Ob. J.’ (pe, J . FE/ASIBLY, f’-zé-blé. ad, Practicably. 

FAY, fh. n.s. [fée, Fr.] A fairy; an elf. Milton. | FEAST §, feést. 227. n. s. [ festem, Lat.] An enter- 
Faith. {fe , fay, Fr.] Spenser. || tainment of the table ; a sumptuous treat of great 

FE/ABE RY, fe’ -bér-ré. ns. A berry. Dict. .| numbers. Gen. xl. An anniversary day of rejoic- 

To FEAGUE, feég. 337. va. | fegen, Germ.] To|| ing. Shakspeare.. Something delicious to the pal 

rat 3 to chastise ; to beat. of Bucking: | Locke. 

FE‘AL 9*, f/-al. a. [_feal, Fr.] Faithful. Chambers.'| To FEAST, féest. v.n. To eat sumptuously. Shak- 
Ob. T. || _ Speare. ; 

FE‘ALTY, &-Al-té. n.s. [ fealty, old Fr. ; feaulte, | To FEAST, feést. vr, @. ‘To entertain sumptuously, 
Fr.] Duty due to a superiour lord ; fidelity to a'| Ha . To delight; to pamper. Dryden. 
master ; loyalty. Shakspeare. || FE/ASTER, ftést’-dir. n.s. One that fares delicious 

| : ; ; ‘ 

Ky Dr. Kenri ck, Mr. Sheridan n, Mr, Scot, in otis w. | oh B ” Che a One that entertains maguificemt 
ohnston, and, if we may j t ition of the |! 24) 7 BI nies 
accent, Entick, make onl two syllables of this word ; || FE‘ASTFUL, febst! fil. a. Festive ; joyful. Bale. 
Mr. Porry, Mr. Nares, and, by the position of the ac- Luxurious ; riotous. | . : 
cent, Dr. Ash, three. I do not hesitate a moment to|) FE/ASTING*, fé¢s\’-ing. n. s. An entertainment ; a 
pronounce the last division the best; not only as it is treat. Wisdom, xix. 
immediately derived from a French word of three sylia- |} FEA/STRITE, feést’-rhte. 2. s. Custom observed in 
bles, feaulté, but as this is gencrally its quantity in entertainments. Phillips. 

Sion end Shekepeare : : | FEATS, féte. 227. ns. [ feat, Norm. Fr.] Act; 
et Rai phaal seakge rma arty glenda || deed; action; exploit. Spenser. A trick ; an ari- 
a a eee 588 siaian | ful or ludicrous performance. Bacon. ; 
“ iat ase bakes smasepeer® || FEAT, fete. o. | fat, Su. Goth.] Ready ; skilful ; in- 
“ Command vs | eldest sa. nay, all my sone, iad mae 1 Shak - N ne a Rago ead now 
ledges . "¢,—$ ‘ . |) only used in irony and contempt. ¢ ing, fleet. 
% =F ee ene | To FEAT®, fete. r. a. To form ; to fashion. Shak. 
| FE‘ATEOUS. té‘-té-as, or f/-tshé-fs. 263. a. Neat ; 
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Man, disobeying, 


‘* Disloyal, breaks hia fealty, aud sins | 

“ Against the high supremacy of heaven."—Aiites. | dexterous, Oh, : . 

ne ne Bach bird and beast behold | FRATEOUSLY, fe “tb-ds-lé, ard. Neatly ; dexter- 
" After their kinds: [ biiog them ta receive ) ously. Spenser. On, a ; 
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FE/ATHER$, féru’-fr, 98, 234. x. s. [reden, | FE/CUND 9, t6k -Gnd. [See Facun.] a. Lfarcuadus. 
Sax.] The plume of birds. Shek. Kind; wature;'| Lat.) Fruittul; prolifiek. Graunt. 


ies, . An ornament; an empty ttle.:|] FECUNDA‘TION, 1¢k-kén-<dé/-shiin. ns. The act 
na horse: a sort of natural frizzling of hair. | of making fruitful or prolifick. Brown. 
urrier’s Dict. || To FECUNDIPY, té-han’-dé-fl. +. a. To make 


To FE/ATHER, férn’-tir, v. a. To dress in feathers. |” fruitful. Dict. 

To fit with feathers, To tread as a cock. Dryden.|| FECU'NDITY, t-kén’-dé-té, an. s. Fruithalness : 

‘Vo enrich ; to adorn ; toexalt. Bacon. — To rEATH-|| quality of producing or bringing forth in great 

EK one's nest. To get riches together. (| abundance. Woodward. Power of producing or 
FE/ATHERBED, féru’-tr-béd. ns. A bed stuffed!) _ bringing forth. Ray. 

with feathers. | FED, idde pret. and part. pass. of T'o feed. Pope. 
FE/ATHERDRIVER, féru’-dr-drl-var. vn. s. One | FE'DARY, féd’-a-ré. x. s. A confederate, a pariner, 

who cleanses feathers by whisking them about.) or a dependant. Shakspeare. 

Derham, F | FE’DERAL §, fed’-#r-al. a. { fordus, Lat.) Relating 
FE/ATHERED, féru’-fr'd. 559. a. Clothed with to a league or contract. Hammond. 

feathers. Shak. Fitted with feathers ; carrying |) FE/DERARY, féd'-¢r-A-ré. x. s. A confederate ; au 

feathers. Pope. Swift; winged like an arrow.!; accomplice. ShoXspeure. 

senate. Smoothed, like down or feathers. Scott, || FE/DERATE, t€d’-€r-die. 91. a. [ farderetus, Lat.) 
FE/ATHEREDGE, férn’-tv-édje. n.s. Boards or}; — Leagued ; joined in confederacy. 
FE/DERATIVE®, féd’-¢r-4-tiv. a. Having power to 





planks, that have one thinner than another, are 


called Femina stuff. Moxon. | make a league or contract. Burke. 
FE/ATHEREDGED, férn’-dr-tdj'd. a. Belonging | FEDERA'TION®, féd-¢r-a’-shdn. ns. A league, 
to a featheredge. Mortimer. | Burke 


i “eo 
FE/ATHER ’, férn’-dr-fa, nos. A plant. Mor-|, FE/DITY®, f@d/-¢-1é. x. s. [_foeditas, Lat.] Baseness ; 
timer. turpitude ; inberent vileness. Bp. Jfall. 
FE/ATHERGRASS, féru'-dr-gras._n.s. An herb. ;| FEE 6, ¢. 246. n. s. [peoh, Sax.{ (In law.] All lands 
FE/ATHERLESS, férn’-ir-lés. a. Having few or | and tenements that are held by any acknowledge- 
no feathers. Howell. meut of superiority to a higher lord. Cowel. Prop- 
FE/ATHERLY, féru’-iir-lé, a, Resembling feather.|| erty ; peculiar. Shak. Reward ; gratification ; rec- 
Brown. | ompense. Spenser, Payments occasionally claim- 
FE/ATHERSELLER, férn’-tr-s@l-Gr. n.s. One } ed by persons in office. Shak. Reward paid to 
| 











who sells feathers for beds. physicians or lawyers. Addisen. Portion ; pittance ; 
FE/ATHERY, féru’-dr-é. a. Clothed with feathers.) share. r. 
Milton. Liglt as a feather. Donne. | FEE-FARM, té¥/-firm. n.s. [fee and farm.] Tenure 
FE/ATLY, fte’-lé, ad. [from feat.] Neatly ; nimbly;.| by which lands ave held trom a superiour Jord. 
dexterously. Shakspeare. ies, 
FE/ATNESS, ftie’-nés. x. s. Neamess ; nicety ; dex-|| To FEE, f¢. v. a. fae, Su. Goth. reward.] To re- 
terity. Huloet. | ward; to pay. South. To bribe; to hire. Shak. 
FE‘ATOUS. See Featrous. i} ‘To keep in hire. Shakspeare. 
FE‘ATOUSLY. See Feateousty. | FEYEBLES, f&-bl. 405. a. [Yoible, Fr.] Weak ; de- 
infirm. 2 Chronicles, xxviii. 


FE‘ATURE4, f@’-tshire. 462. n.  Lietwe, old Fr.] bilitated 5 sickly ; 
The cast or make of the face. Shak. Any linea-|| T'o FE’EBLE, ie?) r. a. To weaken ; to enfeeble. 
ment or single part of the face. Spenser. he whole || — Spenser. Ob. J. 
turn of the body; the fashion ; the make. Spen-|| FE'-EBLEMINDED, fé/-bl-mlnd/-@d. a. Weak of 
ser. Workmanship. B. Jonson. mind ; defective in resolution. 1 T'hessalonions, v. 

FE'ATURED®, f'-tshir’d. a. Having handsome || FE'EBLENESS, f-bl-nés. n,s. Weakness ; imbecil- 
features. Shak. Having a good or bad form, shape, ity 5 infirmity. Nouth, 
or features. Sir T'. More. Resembling in feature || FEEBLY, i’-blé. ad. Weakly ; without strength 
or countenance. Shak: - den. 

To FEAZE, feze. rv. a. Saisez, Fr.] To untwist the || To FEED §, @éd. 246. vr. a. Lee. Goth.] To su 
end of a rope, and reduce it again to its first stamn-'| ply with food. Dryden. ‘lo supply; to furnish. 


ina. ‘Lo beat; to whip with rods. Ainsworth. Addison. ‘To graze; to consume by cattle. Morti- 
To FEBRUCITATE, -bris’-b-tite. vn. (febrici-|| | mer. To nourtsh; to cherish. Prior. To keep ia 
tor, Lat.] To be in a fever. Dirt. hope or expectation. Knolles, To delight; to en- 


FEBRI/FICK®, -brif’-ik. a. Tending to produce | tertain. Bacon. 'To make fat. 
fever. Lord Chesterfield. : To FEED, feéd. vr. n. To take food, Shak. To prey; 
FEBRI'‘CULOSE, it-brik-i-ldse’. a. Troubled with |! to live by eating. Shak. ‘To pasture ; to place eat- 
a fever. Dict. i Ue to feed. Exodus, xxii. To grow tat or plump. 
FE’/BRIFUGE 6, (@)/-ré-fije. n. s. [febris and fugo, FEED, feéd. n.s. Food; that which is eaten, Sidney. 
Lat.| Any medicine serviceable in a fever. Floyer.|  Pasinre. Shak. Meal ; act of eating. Milton. 
FEBRIFUGE, fb’-ré-fije. a. Having the power to}; FEEDER, teéd’-dr. n. s. One that gives food. Gen. 
cure fevers. Artahmot. | iv. An exciter; an encourager. Shak, One that 
FE’BRILE, f@b/-ril, 140. a. [ febrilis, Lat.) Cousti- || eats. Shakspeare. 
.__ tuting a fever ; ing from a fever, Harvey. || FE/EDING®, @éd’-ing.. ». s. Pasture. Drayton. 
FE’BRUARY, feb/-ro-a-re. n. s. [ Februarius, Lat.] H To FEEL (4, teél. pret. felt; part. pass. felt. von, [pe- 
‘The name of the second mouth tn the year. Shak-|) lan, Sax.) To have perception of things by the 
3 | touch, Addison, ‘To search by feeling. Acts, xvii. 
FEBRUA’TION®, féb-ri-A’-shéin, n. s. [februatus,|, To have a quick sensibility of good or evil, right 
Lat.] A rite, among the Gentiles, of purifying; a|| or wrong. Pope. ‘To appear to the touch. Siarp. 
sacrifice. — || To FEEL, th. 246, vr. a. ‘To perceive by the touch. 
FE‘CAL*. See Facat. | Judges, xxvi. "To try; to sound. Shek. ‘To have 
FE/CES 4, fe'-séz. n. s. (forces, Lat.] Dregs; lees;;, perception of. Raleigh. To have sense of external 
sediment; subsidence. den. Exerement. Ar-| pain or pleasure. Milton. To be affected by; to 
buthnot. pereeive mentally, Shak. To know; to be ac- 
FE/CKLESS*, fék/-lés. a. Spiritless ; feeble ; weak: |; quainted with. Shakspeare. ; 
thaps a corruption of effectless. || FEEL, tél. a. s. The sense of feeling; the touch 
FE CU /ENCE, ték’-t-lénse. 20 n. s. [faculentia, | Sharp. 
FE/CULENCY, f@k’-ii-lén-sé. § Lat.) Muddiness ;.| FEELER, feél’-dir. n. s, One that feels, Shak, One 
quality of abounding with lees or sediment. Lees;'| that perceives mentally. Sir H. Wotton. The 





ces; sediment; dregs. Boyle. horns or antennee of insects. Derham. 
FE‘CULENT, t¢k’-b-lént. a. Foul; dreggy ; excre-)| FEYELING, fél'-ing. ae a. Expressive of great 
inentitious. Spenser, sensibility. Sicney. Sensibly felt. Shakspeore. 
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FE’ELING, f@#l’-ing. n.s. The sense of touch. Mil- 

ton. Power of action upon sensibility. Shak. Per- 
jon ; sensibility. Bacon. 

FE/ELINGLY, féV-Ing-Ié. ad. With expression of 


at sensibility. Sidney. So as to be sensibly felt. 
FEESE™ fees. n.s. A race. Barret. 
FEET §, féét. 246. n. s. The plural of foot. [pet, 
ae Pope. 
—— LESS, fedt'-lés, a. Being without feet. Cam- 


To FEIGN §, fine. 249. 385. v. a. Lfeigner, old Fr) 
To invent. Milton. To make a show of. onser, 


To do upon some false pretence. Pope. ‘To dis- 
semble ; to conceal. Spenser. 
To FEIGN, fane. v. x. To relate falsely ; to image 


from the invention. Shakspeare. 
FE‘IGNEDLY, fane’-€d-lé. 364. ad. In fiction ; not 


truly, Jeremiah, iii. 
FE/IGNEDNESS*, fane’-éd-nés. n.s. Fiction; de- 


ceit. Harmar, 

FE‘IGNER, fane’-dr. n.s. Inventer ; contriver of a 
fiction. B. Jonson. 

FE‘IGNING*, fane’-Ing. n.s. A false appearance ; 
an artful contrivance. B. . 

FE/IGNINGLY*, fane’-ing-l¢. ad. Craftily. Huloet. 

FEINT, fant. .a. Counterfeit ; seeming. Locke, 

FEINT, fant. 249. n. s. [/feint, Fr] A false appear- 
ance. S . A mock assault. Prior. 

FE/LANDERS, fél’-An-darz. n.s. [filandres, Fr] 
Worms in hawks. Sir 7. Brown. 

To FELVCITATES, fé-lis’-é-tate. vr. a. Lfelicito, 
Lat.] ‘To make happy. Watts. To congratulate. 


Brown. : 
FELECITATS®, fé-lls'-¢-thte. part. a. Made happy. 
re. 
FELICITA/TION, f-lls-¢-t4/-shan. n. s. Congratu- 


lation. Dict. 

FELI'CITOUS$, -lis’-é-tas. a. [felicito, Lat] 
Happy ; s. Sir R. Naunton. 

FELLC ITOUSLY, fé-lis-4-1ds-lé. ad. Happily. Dict. 

FELICITY, &-lis’-4-12. n. s, Happiness ; prosperi- 
ty ; blissfulness; blessedness. Spenser. 

FELINE, f¢-line. 140. a. [_felinus, Lat.] Like a cat; 

rtaini 
FELL, fa 


to a cat. Grew. 
a. [pell, Sax.] Cruel ; barbarous ; inhu- 
man. Fairfax. Savage ; ravenous; egos Pope. 
FELL+*, fél. n.s. [pelle, Sax.] Anger ; melancholi- 
: Pit n. s. [pell, Sax.] The skin; the hide. 

Sih one : 


FELL*, fi. n.s, [fels, Germ.] A hill; a mountain. 
B. Jonson, A corruption of field. Drayton. 
To FELL, fél. v. a. [fellen, Germ.] To knock down ; 
‘to bring to the ground. Shak. Milton. 'To bew 
down ; to cut down. 2 Kings, iii. 
FELL, fél. The preterit of To fall. 
FELLER, fél’-lar. n.s. One that hews down. Isaiah, 


XIV. 
FELLI'FLUOUS, fél-lif-fld-ds. 518. a. [fel and fluo, 
Lat.] Flowing with gall: Dict. 
ghost er R, f@l’-mang-gir. 581. n.s. A dealer 
in hides. 
FE/LLNESS, fé!/-nés. n. s. Cruelty ; savageness ; 
fury ; rage. ang 
FE/LLOE, fé1'-1d. 296. n. s. [ felge, Dutch.] The cir- 
cumference of a wheel. 1 Kings, vii. 
FE’LLON*, fél-lin, n.s. A sore. See FEton. 
FE/LLOW §, f@l'-l6. 327. n. s. [pelap, Sax.] A com- 
panion ; one with whom we consort, Ascham. An 
associate ; one united in the same affair. Dryden. 
One of the same kind. Waller. Equal; peer. 
Sidney. One thing suited to another; one of a 
ir. Addison. One like another : as, This knave 
ath not his fellow. Shak. A familiar appellation, 
used sometimes with fondness, sometimes with es- 
teem. Shak. A word of contempt; mean wretch ; 
sorry rascal, Sidney. A member of a college, 
that shares its revenues, or of any incorporated so- 


ciety. Bacon. 
To FE‘LLOW 
with; to mate. Shakspeare 


, f8i'-1d. va. To suit with; to pair |! 





FELLOW-CITIZEN* ~fl-l6-sit'4-zn. n. s. One 
who belongs to the same city. Ephesians, ii. 
FELLOW-COMMONER, (-1-Lbm’-n-ar, n 8 


One who has the same right of common. Locke. A 
commoner at Cambridge of the higher order, who 
dines with the fellows, Dean Prideaux. 
FELLOW-COUNSELLOR®*,  {@l-ld-kdfin’-sél-lar, 
~ 2. s. A member of the same council of state, Shak. 
FELLOW-CREATURE, fél-lé-kré-tshdre. n. s. 
One that has the same Creator. Watts. 
FELLOW-HEIR, f@l-lé-Are’. n. s. Coheir. Eph. iii. 
FELLOW-HELPER, f@1-l6-hélp’-dr. n. s, Coadju- 
tor. 3 John, 
FELLOW-LABOURER, f@!-lé-ld/-bar-ar. n. s. One 
who labours in the same design. Dryden. 
ee ee ee fél-ld-ma’-dn. be A virgin 
at bears another vi company. Shakspeare. 
FELLOW-MEMBER®, {@l-ld-ndnv/-bar, n.¢. Mem- 
ber of the same body: Whole pete LA oy - 
| FELLOW-MINISTER*, f@l-ld-min’-is-tar. n. s. One 
who serves the same office. Shakspeare. 

a ene phoneme  aolleg mae ahh N.S. Par dink en- 
oys the same privi 0 Mity. . 
FEULOW TE ONER*, f@l-ld-priz’-zn-tr. a. s, 

One confined in the same prison. Rom. xvi. 
| FELLOW-SCHOLARS, fél-ld-skdl’-lir, n.s. One 
|__ who studies in company with others. Shakspeare. 
FELLOW-SERVANT, {@l-lé-sér’-vint. n. s. One 
that has the same master. Milton. 
FELLOW-SOLDIER, fél-ld-sdl’-jar. n. s. One who 
SAT; under the same commander. Phil. ii. 
FELLOW-STUDENT, fél-lé-std/-dént. n. s. One 





' 


a. Like a compan- 
jon ; on equal terms; 


who studies with another, in the same class. Watts. 

| FELLOW-SUBJECT, f@]-l6-sdb’-jékt. n.s, One who 

|__lives under the same government. Swi/?. 

FELLOW-SUFFERER, fl-l6-sif’-dr-dr. n.s. One 

! who shares in the same evils. Addison. 

| FELLOW-TRAVELLERS, (@\-ld-trav’-@)-lar. n. s. 
One who travels in company with others. Sir 7’. 
Herbert. 

FELLOW-WORKER‘, fél-l6-wiark’-dr. n. s. One 
employed in the same design. Col. iv. 

FEL -WRITER, fé@l-lé-rl/-tar. n.s. One who 
writes at the same time, or on the same subject. 
Addison. 

| FELLOWFE’ELING, f@-16-f@e!'-ing. n. s. Sympa- 
ee Combination ; joint interest. Ar- 

| FE/LLOWLIKE, f@l'-1d-like. 

| FE/LLOWLY, f@l'-16-18, 

|__companionable. Carew. 

| FE‘LLOWSHIP, fél’-Id-ship. n. s. Companionship ; 
consort ; society. Locke. Association ; confederacy. 
Hooker, Equality. Partnership ; joint interest. 
Milton, Company ; state of being together. Shak. 
Frequency of mtercourse ; social pleasure. Bacon. 
Fitness and fondness for festa] entertainments, with 
good prefixed. Clarendon. An establishment in 
the college, with share in its revenue. Swift. [In 
arithmetick.] ‘That rule of plural proportion where- 
by we balance accounts, depending between divers 
persons, having put together a general stock. 

‘ocker. 

FE'LLY, f@l’-lé, ad. Cruelly ; savagely ; barbarous- 
ly. S , 

FE'LLY®. See FELLor. 

| FE/LNESS*. See Feiiness. 

| FELO-DE-SE, fe-ld-dé-st’. n.s. [Iu law.) He that com- 
mitteth felony by murdering himself. Lively Oracles. 

FE/LON 4, f@-dn, 166. n.s. [ felon, Fr.] One who 
has committed a capital crime. Shak. A whitlow; 
a tumour formed between the bone and its invest- 
ing membrane. Wiseman. 

FE’LON, fél’-dn. a. Cruel; traitorous; inhuman ; 
fierce. 2a 

FELONIOUS, f¢-ld/-né-ds. a. Wicked ; traitorous ; 

| Villanous ; malignant. Wotton. 

FELO'NIOUSLY, €-16’-né-ds-lé. ad. In a felonious 
way. Bp. Hail. 

| FE/LONOUS, fél’-lé-nds. a. Wicked; felonious. 
Spenser. Ob. J. 

FFYLONY, f@1'-dn-¢. n. - [ felenie, Fr.] A crime de 

iu 
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nounced capital by the law; an enormous crime.|; Jo FEND$§, fénd. v.a. [fendo, Lat.] To keep off; 


FELT. The preterit of Fert. 
FELT §, fit. n. s. [pelt, Sax.] Cloth made of wool 
. — without weaving. Shak. A hide or skin. 


ortuner, 

To FELT, @it. v.a. To unite without weaving. Hale. | 

FELT-MAKER*, f@l-ma-kér. n.s. One employed 
in making felt. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To FE‘LTRE, f@¥-tar. v. a. To clot together like 
felt. Fairfax. 

FELU'CCA, f€-ldk’-a. n.s. [Ital.] A small, open boat, 
with six oars, Addison. 

FE/MALE4, f&-male. n. s. [ femelle, Fr.] A she ; one 
of the sex which brings young. Gen. i. 

FE’MALE, f’-mile. a. Not male. Milton. Not 
masculine; belonging to a she. Afiiton.—FEMALE 
rhymes. Double rhymes so called, because, in 
French, from which the term is taken, they end in 
e weak or feminine. Dryden. 

FEME Covert. n. s. [Fr.] A married woman. Blount. 

FEME Sole, fém. n. s. [ "r.J A single woman. 

FEMINA‘LITY, fém-¢-nal’-¢-té. n. s, [ feemina, Lat.] 
Female nature. Brown. 

FE/MINATE®*, fém’-¢-nate. a. Feminine. Ford. 

FE/MININE, fém/-d-niv. 150. «. Of the sex that 
bring young; female. Cleaveland. Soft; tender ; 
delicate. Milton. Effeminate ; emasculated. Ra- 
leigh. Belonging to women. Fuller. 

FEMININE, {@m‘--nin. n.s. A female. Milton. 

FEMI/NITY®*, fe-min’4-é. n.s. Any quality or prop- 
erty of woman. S§ r 


manish. More. 


to shut out. Dryden. 
To FEND, fénd. v.n. 'To dispute; to shift off a 
charge. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
FE/NDER, fén’-dar. n. s. An iron plate laid before 
the fire to hinder coals that fall from rolling for- 
ward to the floor, Any thing laid or hung at the 
side of a ship to keep off violence. 

To FE‘/NERATE$*, fén-ér-dte. von. [foneror, 
Lat.] To put money to usury. Cockerum, 

FENE ATION, fén-ér-&/-shén. n.s. Usury; the 

in of interest. Brown, 

FENE/STRAL*, fé-nés’-trAl. a. [fenestralis, Lat.} 
Belonging to windows. Bp. Nicholson. 

FENNEL ), fén’-nél. 99. n. s. [penol, Sax.] A plant 
of strong scent. Ailton. 

FE/NNELFLOWER, fén’-nél-fiéd-dr. 7. s. A plant 

FE/NNELGIANT, fén’-nél-jl-Ant. .s. A plant. 

FE/NNY, fén’-né. a. [penniz, Sax.] Marshy ; bog- 

rer 3 moorish. Moxon. Inhabiting the marsh. Shad. 
NNYSTONES, fén’-né-stonz. n.s. A plant. 

FE/NOWED*, fén’-dde. a. [pynrsean, Sax.] Cor- 
rupted ; decayed. Dr, Favour, 

FE'NSUCKED. fén’-sikt. a, Sucked out of marshes. 


FENUGREEK, n’-t-grédh - 

‘NUGREEK, fén’-d-gréék. ns. [penoxpecum, 

Sax.] A plant. Bullokar. . 

F ga §, fade. ». 8. [feodum, low Lat.] Fee; tenure. 
ict 


FE/ODAL, fiv-dal. a. [_feodal, Fr.] Held from another. 
toa or tenure. Burke. 


Relongi 
penser. | FEODALITY®, fd-dal’-é-1¢. n.s. The possession of, 
To FE/MINIZE*, fém/-¢-nlze. v. a. ‘To make wo-|! 


or seigniory over, divers fiefs ; feudal tenure ; feu- 
dal law. Burke. 


FE/MORAL, fém’-0-rl. a. [femoralis, Lat.] Belong-'| FE/ODARY, fiy-di-ré. n. s. An officer appointed by 


ing to the thigh. Sharp. 
FEN §, fn. ae [penn, Sax.] A marsh; low, and 
moist ground ; a moor; a bog. Abbdot. 
FE/NBERRY, {@n’-bér-ré. ns. A kind of black- 
berry. Skinner. 
FEN-BORN®, fén'-bdrn. a. 
in fens, Milton. 
FEN-CRESS*, fén’-krés. n. s. [pen-cepre, Sax.] 
Cress growing in fens. _ 
FEN-CRICKET, fén’-krik-@t. m. s. An insect that 
digs itself holes in the ground. 
FEN-DUCK®, fén’<idk. n.s. A sort of wild duck. 
Sherwood. | 
FEN-FOWL*, fén/-fOdl. n. s. [pen-puyel, Sax.]! 
Any fowl inhabiting marshes. 
FEN-LAND*®, f@n/-lind. n. s. Marshy land. 
FENCE ‘64, fnse. n. s. [fendo, — uard ; security 5, 
outwork ; defence. ke. nelosure ; mound ; 
hedge. Dryden. The art of fencing; defence.} 
Sh re. Skill in defence. Shakspeure. 
To FENCE, fénse. v. a, To enclose; to secure by! 
an enclosure or hedge. Fuirfar. To guard ; to| 
fortify. Milton. 
To FENCE, fénse. v. n. To practise the arts of man- 
ual defence. Locke. ‘To guard against; to act on 
the defensive. Locke. To fight according to art.’ 


Shakspeare. 
FENCE_MONTH:, fense’-manth, n. s. The month in 
which it is | Age ye to hunt in any forest. Bullokar. | 
FE/NCEFUL+*, fénse’-fil. a. Affording defence. | 


Congreve. 

FE/NCELESS, fénse’-lés. a. Without enclosure ; 
open. Milton. 

FE'NCER, fén‘-sdr. n, s. Ove who teaches or prac- 
tises the use of weapons. Herbert. 

FE/NCIBLE, fén’-sé-bl. a. Capable of defence. Spen- 
ser. 

FE/NCIBLES%, fén’-sé-blz. n.s. Such regiments as 
have been raised either expressly for the defence 
of our own country, or for a limited service. 

FE/NCING®, fén’-sing. n. s. The art of fencing. Ar- 
buthnot. 

FE/NCINGMASTER, fén’-sing-ma-star. n. s. One 
who teaches the science of defence, or the use of 
weapons. Lord Herbert. 

FENCING-SCHOOL, fén’-sing-sk6di. n.s. A place | 
in which the use of weapons is taught. Lecke. | 


Produced or generated | 


~ tf 








the court of wards to be assistant to the escheators 
in every county at the finding of officers, and to 
ive in evidence for the king. 
FE‘ODATARY®*, fa/-dA-ta-ré. n.s. A tenant who 
holds his estate by feudal service. See Feupato 


RY. 

FE/ODATORY*, fi’-d4-tar-¢. a, Holding from an- 
other by some conditional tenure, , 

To FE’OFF §, fef, 256. v. a, [feofer, old Fr.] To put 
iu per gran to invest with mght. Bp. Hall. 

&~ Thad always supposed, that the diphthong in thia 
word, and its compound enfeof, was pronounced like 
the long open e; but, upon inquiry into its actual pro- 
nunciation by the gentlemen of the law, found ha 
been in an errour; and, though Mr. Sheridan and Mr. 
Scott mark feoff with the short ¢, they aro in the same 
errour respecting enfeceff, which they mark with the 
long e. Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Barclay are under the 
same mistake in feaff, by pronouncing the diphthong 
long; and Mr. Nares is wrong also in pronouncing en- 
feoff in the same manner, Mr. Perry isthe only one 
who is right in pronouncing the diphthong short ia 
both. So much, however, had my ear been used to the 
long sound of this diphthong, that it escaped me in the 
words enfeof and enfeoffment ; which, to be consist- 
ent, | ought certainly to have marked with the short 
sound, ns in feof and feoffee. W. 

FE/OFF*, f@f. n.s. A hef. Piudier. 


| FEOFFE’E, ff-fé. (f@1-fe¥, Perry.] n.s. One put 


in possession. Spenser. ' 
FE/OFFER, féf-far. n.s. One who gives posses 
sion of any thing. FHuloet. 
FE/OFFMENT, {@f-mént. n.s. The act of grant- 


in ion. Corel. 

FE cious &, fé-ri'-shds. a. [.ferax, Lat.] Fer- 
tile; fruitful. 

FERA‘CITY, fé-ris’-d-té, n.s. Fruitfulness ; fertili- 


ty. Dict. , 

FE’RAL, f/-ral. a. Lferalis, Lat.] Funereal ; dead- 
ly. Burton. ; 
FERE*, fére. n.s. [pepa, Sax.] A companion ; 

a mate; an equal. Chaucer. 

FE/RETORY®, fér'-¢-tar-4. n.s. [feretrem, Lat.] 
A place in churches where the bier is set. Keepe. 
FE/RIAL §*, f@-ré-al. a. Lferialis, Lat.) Respecting 
the common days of the week; sometimes, holy 

days. Gregory. 
FERIA’TION, fé-ré-f’/-shtin. 534. n. s. The act of 
keeping holyday. ie 
i$ 


FER 


- 559.—Fite, f ar, fall, fat;—mée, mét ;—pine, pin i- 


FET 


PE/RIE*, -ré. n.s. Any day of the week not kept || Jo FERTVLITATE, fér-til’:é-tdte. v.a. ‘To fecun- 


holy. Dance of Machubree. 
FE RINES, fe/-rine. 140. a. 


sava 


( ferinus, Lat.) Wild AI 


date ; to fertilize. Brown. Ob. J. 
FERTVLITY, fer-til0-1¢. n.s, Fecundity ; apui- 
dance ; fruitfulness. Raleigss. ' 


». Hale. i ' 
PERTNENESS, fe-rine’-nés, n.s. Barbarity ; sav- ‘| 7'o FERTILVZE, fér’-til-llze. v.a. To make fruitful : 


ageness ; wildness. Fale. 


; savageness. Pearson. 


to make ductive. Boyle. 


abundantly. Sherwood. [Properly fertilely 


FERITY, fr’ 4-4, 7. s. Barbarity ; cruelty ; wild- | FE/RTILY, feral’. add. Proper lecrariage 


Hess ' 
To FERK*.. See To Firx. 


FERM*, térm. n.s. [peopm, Sax.) Rent; farm. || 


Chalmers. Lodging-house. Spenser. 
To FERME/NT 4, fér-mént’. v. 4. Lfermento, Lat.] 
To exalt or rarefy by intestine motion of parts. Pope. | 


FE/RULA 64, fér'--la. n.s. [ferule, Fr.] An instru- 
ment of correction, with which young scholars are 
beaten on the hand. Shaw 


FF/RULAR®, fér’-d-lir. n.s, The ferule, or instru- 


ment of correction. Hartlib. 


To FERMENT, fér-ménv’. rn. To have the parts | FE/RULES, f@r’-dle. x. s. The more proper word for 


oul tuto intestine motion. Neile, | 

PE/RMENT, fér’-mént, 492. x. s. ‘That which causes | 
intestine motion. /loyer. Latestine motion ; tumult. | 
Rogers, 

PFERME/NTABLE, fér-mént’-d-b1, ¢. Capable of 
fermentation. 

FERME/NTAL, fér-mé@nv’-al. o. Having the power 
to cause fermentation. Brown. 

FERMENTATION, fér-inén-ta’-shan. n.s, [ fermen- 
tatio, aan) A slow motion of the intestine particles 
of a mixt body, arising usually from the operation 
of some active acid matter, which rarefies, exalts, 
and subtilizes the soft and sulpbureous particles ; 
as When leaven or yest rarefies, lightens, and fer- 
meuts bread or wort. Boyle, 

FERME/NTATIVE, fer-mén/-th-tiv. a. Causing fer- | 
mentation, Arbuthnot. 

FERME/NTATIVENESS*, — fér-mén’-ta-tiv-nés. 
nt. 8. Capability of fermenting. Dr. Tyson. 

FE RMILLET*, fér’-mil-lét. aes. [_fermaiilet, old 
Fr.] A buckle or clasp. 

FERNS, féra. n.s. fpeenn, Sax.) A plant. Hill. 

FE/RNY, f@rn’-@. a. Overgrown with fern. Barret. 

FEROCIOUS §, f6-rd'-shés. 357. a. [ ferex, Lat, fe- 
rece, I'r.] Savage ; fierce. Poy. Ravenous; ra- 
pacious. Brown. 

PEROCIOUSLY®, fe-rb’-shds-lé. ad. la a savage 
manner. 

FERO'CIOUSNESS*, fé-14'-shas-nés. n. s, Fierce- 
ness ; savageness, 

FEROCITY, f-rés'-@-t6. mn. s. Savageness ; wild- 
ness ; fierceness, Addison. 

FE/RREOUS, fer/-ré-ds. a. [forreus, Lat] Irony ; 
of iron. Brown. 

FE/RRET §, fer'-rit. 99. a. s. [forret, Duteh.j A kind | 
of rat with red eves and a long snout, used to catch | 
rabbits, Sidney. A kind of narrow woollen tape. | 





fernia. Bp. Holl, 
To FE/RULE, fér’-tle. via. To chastise with the 


| ferula. 
FE/RVENCY 6, fér'-vén-sé. in. 8. Lfervens, Lat.] 


Heat of mind ; ardour ; eagerness. Shak. Pious 
ardour ; zeal. Honker. 

FE/RVENT, fér’-vént. a. Hot; boiling. Wotton. 
Hot in temper; vehement. Hooker, Ardent in 

iety'; warm in zeal. Acts, xviii, Ardent in love. 
eaumont and Fletcher. 

FE‘RVENTLY, fér’-vént-lé, ad. Ina ge ane ag 80 
Hokewill. rly; vehemently. Sir 7’. Elyot, 
With pious ardour, Col. iv. 

FE’RVENTNESS*, fér'-vént-nés. . s. Ardour; 
zeal, Bale. , 

FE/RVID 6, f@r'-vid. «. [ fervidus, Lat.] Hot; burn- 
in i ¢ Milton. Vehement ; eager ; zealous. 

FERVIDITY, fér-vid'-e4é. n. s, Heat; zeal ; pas- 
sion; ardour, Di 


FE/RVIDNESS, fér'-vid-nds. 7, s, Ardout of mind ; 


zeal ; ion. Bentley. 

FE/RV OUR. fer-veer. 314. n.s. (fervor, Lat.] Heat; 
warmth. Brown. Heat of mand; zeal. Hooker. 
Ardour of piety. Addison. 

FE/SCENN INES, fés’-sén-nine. n.s. [irom Fescennia, 
in ‘Tuscany, where licentious and wanton verses 
were sung at weddings.] A licentious poem. Burton. 

FE/SCENNINE®, fés'-séu-nlne. a. Licentious ; wan- 
ton, Kennet, 

FE'SCUF,, fés’-kd. n. s, { fest, Fr.] A small wire by 
which those who teach to read point out the letters. 


Holder. 

FE/SELS. fés'-s#iz. n.s. Lfariols, Fr.] A kind of 
base grain. May. 

FESSE, fés. 2. s. The _fesse is so called of the Latin 
word fascia, a band or girdle, possessing the third 
sart of the escuicheon over the middle. Peacham. 


To FE/RRE', tér’-rh. 99. rea. To drive out of || FESTAL®*, fes'-tal. a. [festal, old Fr.] Respecting 


lurking pluces, Heylin. 
FERRE! 


other in his privacies, Sherwood. 


FE'RRIAGE, fér’-ré-idje. 90. n.s. Lferiage, old |} 


Fr. 


The fare paid ata ferry. Sherwood. 


feasts ; befitting a feast. Collins. 


ER, fér-rit-dr. a.s. One that hunts an- | Jo PESTER, tés'tdr, rv. 2. To rankle ; to corrupt ; 


to grow virulent. Sidney. L 
FESTINATES, fés’-te-nhte. a. [estinatus, Lat) 
Hasty; hurried, Shakspeare. Ob. 7’. 


FERRUGINEO Ly ec ha ie Lferrugin- || FE'STINATELY, fés/-té-nate-lé, ad. Hastily. Shak, 


FERRU'GINOUS, fer-rlV-jla-as. eus, Lat.] 
Partaking of particles and qualities of iron. John- | 


son. TEE . 
FE/RRUCE, fér’-ril. in. s. [virole, or verre!, old Fr.J 

An iron ring put round auy thing to keep it from 
au. 





cracking 


io FE/RRY §, fer'-re.. vc, [papan, Sax.] To carry 1 


- over ina boat. Spenser. 
To FERRY, fér’-ré. ven. 
vessel of carriage. 
FE/RRY, fee-re. ? 
FE/RRY-BOAT, fer-ré-lidte. § 


Nn, %. 


Wandhuem. 


VE-RRYMAN, fr'-ré-man. 38. n. s. One who keeps | 
a ferry; one who, for hire, transports goods and || 


assengers over the water, Shakspeare. 


FERTH or Forth. Common terminations, the same || FE STUCINE, fes’-th-sin. 140. a. 
as in English, an army 3; coming from the Saxon t 
| 


8. Gibson. 


word pvp . 
FERTILES, ie-tll. 140. «. (fertilis, Lat.) Fruit. 


ful; abundant ; plenteons. Lecke. \ 


PE/RTILENESS, fér‘-til-nbs. 2. s. Fruitfuduess 5 fe- | 


cuadity. Sidney. 


A vessel of ‘ 
carriage. Nhak.;! FESTOYON, fés-t60n’. n. x. Lfeston, Fr.] An orna- 
The passage over which tie ferry-boat passes. | 


FESTINA'TION,  fés-té-nii’-shdin. Haste. 
Brown. 

PE'STIVAL §, fes'-t¢-wal. a. [ festivus, Lat.] Pertain- 
ing to feasts; joyous. Atlerbury. 

FESTIVAL, few-te-val. no. x. Time of feast; anni- 
versary-day of civil or religious joy. Milton. 

FE'STIVE, ‘fes'aiv. 0. a. Lfextirus, Lat.] Joy- 
ous; gay; befitting a feast. Thomson. 


n. 8. 


To pass over water ina FESTIVITY, fés-tiv’-+416. 2. s. Festival; time of 


rejoicing. Brown. Gayety; joyfulness. Bp. Tay- 

lor. ‘ 

ment of carved work in the form of a wreath or 

garland of flowers, or leaves twisted together, 

thickest at the middle, aud suspended by the two 

extremes, whence it hangs down perpendicular- 

ly. Harris. 

estuca. Lat] 
Straw-colour, between green and yellow. Brown. 

FESTUCOUS, fés-tl/-kds. a. Formed of straw. 
Brown, 

To FET, fet. vo a. To fetch. Tusser. To come te; 
to arrive at, Sackville. 

PET, tet. x. 2. (fait, Fr.] A pieces Drauton. Ob, J. 

uu 


—e 


ats 


FEU FIC 


—und, move, nor, ndt ;—thbe, wih, bill ;—éll ;—poiind ; —thin, THis. 


To FETCHS, fétsh. v.a. preter, fetched. [yeecan, |) To FEUTER®. fi’-tdr. v. a. [_feutrer, old Fr.) To 
pectcan, Sax.] To go and bring. Siat. To de-|| make ready. Speaser. 
rive; to draw. Shak. To strike at a distance. || FEU'TERER, ti’sdr-ir. n.s. [voutrier, Fr] A 
Becon. To bring to any state by some powerful || dogkeeper. Massinger. 
operation. Bacon. To draw within any confine- || FE/VER 9, fe/-var. m. s. [pepep, Sax.) A disease in 
ment or prohibition. Sanderson, To produce by i which the body is violently heated, and the pulse 
some kind of force. Milton. To periorm. Shak. || senda pa in Which heat and cold prevail by 
turns, e. 














‘To perform with suddenness .or violence. Shak. 
To perform without suddenness or violence. Beau-'| To FE/VER, {¢'-véir. v. «. To put into a fever. Shak. 
mont and Fletcher. ‘T'o reach; toarrive at. Milton. | FE/(VEK-COOLING®, /-var-k6él’-ing. a, Allaying 
To obtain as its price. Locke. || the heat of fever, Thomsen. : 
To FETCH, fétsh. v.n. To move with a quick re- i FEVER-SICK®*, &-var-sik. a. Diseased with a fe- 
turn. Sar apie | ver. Peele. 
FETCH, fétsh. n.s. [pacen, Sax.] A stratagem by || FEVER-WEAKENED*, fé'-viv-wéék’-knd. a. De- 
which any = is indirectly performed ; a trick;)| _bilitated by fever, 
an artifice. Sti/ling fleet. | FE/VERET, t/-var-#t. n. s. A slight fever ; febric- 
FE/TCHER, fétsh’-dr. n.s. One that fetches any | ula. Ay/iffe. 
thing. Huloet, ; || FE-VERFEW, f-var-fa. n. s. [repenpuye, Sax.] 
FE'TID §, fev-Id. 296. [See Frrus.] [f@v-id, Sheri-|| A plant. Miller. 3 
dan and Jones : f&-tid, Perry.| «. [fortidus, Lat.) | FE/VERISH, ié'-var-ish. «a. Diseased with a fever. 
Stinking ; rancid; having a smell strong and offen- || Arindhnot. ‘Tending to a fever. ae Uncer- 
sive. on. | tain; inconstant; now hot, now . Dryden. 
FE’TIDNESS, fét’-id-nés, . s, The quality of stiak- |) Hot 3 burning. Dryden. 
ing. | FE/VERISHNESS, -vir-ish-nés. nos. A slight 
FE/TLOCK, fét'-ldk. n.s. (feet and Jock.] A wift|| disorder of the feverish kind. Mental restlessness. 
of hair that grows behind the pastern joint of |) Lord Shufirshury. 








many horses. Firrrier’s Dict. FEY VEROUS, f-vér-ts. a. [_fieverenx-se, Fr.) Trou- 
FE'TOR, 1dr. n.s. [fotor, Lat.) A stink; a'| bled with a fever or ague. Shak. Having the 
stench ; a strong and oflensive smell. Brown. nature of a fever. Milton, Having a tendency to 


FE/TTER§, fév'-tdr. 2. s. It is commonly used in the || _ produce fevers. Bacon. 
plural, fetters. [from feet ; peccepe, Sax.] Chains | FEVEROUSLY®, té-vdr-ds-lé. ad. Ja a feverish 


for the feet. Ecclus. xxi. _ || manner. Donne. 
To FE‘TTER, ft’-tdr. v.a. To bind; to enchain ;'| FE‘VERY, tt’-vir-é¢, a. Diseased with a fever. B. 
to shackle ; to tie. Sidney. | Jonson. 


FE/TTERLESS?, f€t’-tdr-iés, a. Free from restraint. || FEW §, fi. a. [pea, peapa, Sax.] Not many; not 
Marston. ; _ || ina great katt iy Jer. xiii. metimes cllipti- 
To FE/TTLE, f'-11. 405. v.n. To do trifling basi- | cally not inany words. Ffooker 





ness. Bp. Hail. FE/WEL, fiv'-il. 99. 2. s. [ feu, Fr.] Combustible 
FE/TUS, fé/-tds. 296, 489. n. #. [fartus, Lat.] Any || matter; as, firewood, coal. er, 
oe in embryo; any thing yet in the womb. | _ FE/WEL, fii’-il. v. a. To feed with fewel. Cow- 
yle. in 





\| ; x? . 
3p Whenee can arise the different quantity of the ein | FE'WMET*. See Fumer. . 
fetus and fetid? Till a better reason appear, let us| FE/WNESS, fi’-nés. a... Paucity ; smallness of 
suppose the following: fetus, except the diphthong,re- | umber. Levit. xxv. Paucity of words; brevity. 
tains its Latin form, and therefore is naturally pro- | Shakspeare. * 


nounced with its first syllable long: fetid is angli- , ; - 
cised; and, as most of these aaeiisloed words of i Sih iF Sort [veghen, Dutch.] To cleanse a 


two syllables are derived from Latin worda of three,') ,, \ ' ° . 

where the first, he it short or long, is in our English- | o FVANCE®, fl’-Anse. v. a. [fancer, Fr.) To affi- 
Latin pronounced short, the same syllable in the Eug- | ance; to bewoth. Harmer. 

lish words is generally short likewise. This has extab- | FVAT®, f¥-at. mx. (Lat.] An order; a decree 
lished something like a rule; and this rule has shorten-_ Bentley. 

ed the first syllable of fetid, though long iv the Latin | FIB§. fib. n.s. A lie; a falsehood. Pope. 
fetidus.—Seo Drama. IV. | T’o FIB, fib. rv. n. To lie to tell lies. Arluthnot. 

FEU*, fi. us. [peoh, Sax.] A fee, or feudal | FIVBBER, fib’-bir. n.s. A teller of fibs. Sherwood. 
tenure. ; | FYBRE$, f¥-bar. 416. n.s. [fibra, Lat.) A small 

FEU DE JOIE*, fi -dé-zwa’. [Pr.] A_bouafire; a'| thread or string; the first constituent parts of 
firing of age on any joytul occasion. Brand. | bodies. Pope. 

FEUD, fluie. 264. n. s. [yehs, Sax.] Quarrel; con- |} FIBRIL, fl'-bril, n. s. Lfbrille, Fr.) A smail fibre o¢ 
tention ; opposition; war. Adilison. | string. Cheyne. 

FEUD §*, fide. n.s. [feude, old Fr.j A conditional || FI/BROUS, fi’-bréis. 314. a. Composed of tibres or 

allotment of land. Blackstone. See Fron. stamina. Bacon. 

FEUDAL, fiv-dal. a. Lfendolis, low Lat.] Pertain- || FP BULA, fib/-u-lA. n.s, (Lat.] The outer and less 
ing to fees, feus, or tenures, by which lands are | er bone of the leg, much smaller than the tibia 
held of a superiour lord. Hale. ‘| Quincy. 

FEU'DAL, fir-dal. n. s. A dependance ; something | FI’CKLE §, fik’-kl. 405. a, [prcelian, Sax.] Change 
held by tenure. able; inconstant ; irresolute; wavering ; unsteady. 

FEU'DALISM*, fi’-dal-izm. n.s. The feudal system. Shak. Not fixed ; subject to vicissitude. Milton. 

FEUDA'LITY®*, fa-dal’-¢-t¢. n.s. The state of a || FI/CKLENESS, fik’-kl-nés. n. s. Inconstancy ; an- 
chief lord; feodality. Cotgraiw. certainty ; unsteadiness. Sidney. 

FEU'DARY*, ftv-da-ré. a. Holding tenure under a | FVCKLY, fik’-kl-Ié. ad. Without certainty or sta- 

superiour lord. Milton. bility. Southern. ‘ 

FEU’DATARY, fa'-da-tir-e. n.s. One who holds FICO, f¥-kd. a, s. [Ital.] An act of contempt done 
not in chief, but by some conditional tenure from a with the fingers, “gra a fig for you. Carew. 
superiour. Warton. FICTILE, fik’-ti!. 140. a. | fits, Lat.] Moulded 

FEUL/DATORY®. See Freopatory. |) _ into form 5 manufactured by the potter. Bacon. 

FEU'DIST*, fi’-dist. ». s. One learned in the law || FYCTION, fik/-shén n. s. [fctio, Lat.] The act of 
of fends or fees. Selden. | feigning or inventing. Stilling fleet The thing feign- 

PEUILLAGE, fal-laje. n.s. [Fr.] A bunch or!) ed or invented. Raleigh. A falsehood ; a lie, | 
row of leaves. Jervas. || FVCTIOUS, fik’-shais, 292. a. Fictitious ; imagina- 

FEU ILLEMORT, fiv--mért. ns. (Fr.] The'| ry; invented. Daniel. ‘ 
colour of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to phil- || FICTV’TIOUS §, fik-tish’-ds.. a. [ fictitius, Lat.) 
emo Tocke. Counterfeit ; false ; ~ =. boven. Fcign- 





FIE 


FIG 





ly 559.— 
Not real; not true; alle- |! 


k 


ed; foam. 2 Pope. 
UTIOUSLY, fik-tish’-ds-lé. ad. Falsely ; coun- 


terfeitly. 

FICTI iOUSNESS*, fik-tish’-ds-nés. n. s. 
ed ntation. Johnson. 

bee VE*, {Ik’-tiv. a. Feigned ; imaginary. Dray-|) 


F iD, ‘fid. n. s. [ jitta, Ital.) A pointed iron with which 
seamen untwist their cords. Skinner, 
FYDDLES$, fid’-dl. n. s. [j13el, Sax.) A_ stringed 
instrument of musick ; a violin. Stilling fleet. 
To FYDDLE, fid’-dl. 405. v. ». To play upon a fid- |; 
dle. Bacon. To trifle; to shift the hands ofien, 
and do nothing. Arbuthnot. 
FI’ Meira og LE, fid’-dl-fid’-dl. nm. s. A cant || 
trifles. Beaumont and Fletcher. 1 
FIDDLEFADDLE, fid'-dl-fad’-dl. a. Trifling ; giv- 
trouble about nothing. Arbuthnot. | 
FI DLER, —— n. 8, One that plays upon the |, 
fiddle. B lor. 
FI’ 'DDLESTICK, fi fid’-dl-sttk. n. 8. The bow which |! 
: — draws over the strings of a fiddle. Hudi- || 


FI DDLESTRING, fid’-dl-string. n.s, The string | 
of a fiddle. Arbuthnot.’ 

FIDE'LITY, f-daV-e-10. 126. n.s. [ fdelitas, Lat.) | 
eeaty ; veracity. Hooker. Faithful adherence. | 





To FIDGE 6, fidj e. gr, n. [ fika, Sa, Goth }/ 
” frida yf Le 99.§ To move nimbly, 
PID re n. s. Restless agitation. Gray. 
FEDGETY®, j'-h-. a. Restless; impatient. | 
FIDU'CIAL §, f@-dd’-shAl. 126, 357. 0. [ fiducia, Lat.] |, 


Congdent ; undoubting. Bp. Hall. 
xy For the a iety of pronouncing the second sylla- 
le of er and t he ts [three] following words, as if || 
written sé Me Sheridan has marked them, see 
Principles, 7. he 376 and 472. W. | 


| 

FIDU'CIALLY®*, ‘abi ‘-shil-lé. a, Undoubtiugly ; | FIE 
confidently. 

FIDUCIARY, fe-div- shé-d-ré, x. s, One who holds |; 
any thing in trust. One who depends on faith with- || 
out works. €Jammond. 

FIDUCIARY, f@-dur’-shé-4-ré., a, Confident ; steady ; 
undoubting. ‘Wake. Not to be doubted.’ Horell. f 
Held in trust. Spelman. I 

FIE*, fl. interj. See Fy. A word of blame or indig- |; 
nation, 

FIEF 3 fe. n. s. [Fr.] A fee ; a manor ; a possession | 

held by some tenure of a superiour, Arinathnt. 

FIELD}, eld. 275. n. s. [peld, Sax.] Ground not | 
inhabited not built on. Gen. ti. Ground not en- |! 
closed. Mortimer. Cultivated tract. of ground, || 
Poy. The open country. Shak. The ground of || 
battle. Locke. A battle; a campai 
of an army while it keeps the field. Shak. 
expanse. D. 
dison, The 


the action 
A wide | 
Space ; compass; extent. Ad- 
ground or blank space on which |! 


figures are drawn. Dryden. [In heraldry.) The || FUFTEEN 


surface of a shield. Dryden. 
se i end fel’-déd. a. Being in the field of battle. || 


speare. 

FIELD: -BASIL, féeld’-baz-il, n. s. [field and basil.} 

ant, 

FIELD-BED, féeld’-béd. n. s. ig bed contrived to be | | 
set up in the field. S/ 

FI ELDFARE, fél'-fare. 515. 4 's. [eld and panan, 
Sax.] A bird. Bacon. 

FI'ELDMARSHAL, fééld-mar’-shil. n. s. Com- |) 
mander of an army in a field; the officer of high- |) 
est military rank in England. 

FIELD-MOUSE, ieatd sable, n. s, A mouse thas | 
burrows in banks. Mortimer. iF 

FI'ELDOFFICER, feéld-df'-fé-str. ms, An officer | 
whose command in the field extends to a whole 
regiment; as, the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and | 


major. 

FI VELDPIECE, feel’ + _n.s. Small cannon used | 
in battles, but not in sieges. Knolles. 

FIELD- PREACHER®. febld’-prdish’-2 a- ms. Oue ': 


FIEND$, fend. 275. 


Bacon. 
| FIFTH §, ith. a. 


EVPTHLY fifth’-Ie. 


FIGS, fis 


Fate, far, fall, f41;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;— 


= ee in a field or open place. Bp, Lav- 


MELD: PREACHING+®, feéld’-prétsh/-Ing. n.s. The 
= of a an ‘harangue i in a field or open 


Fei 
oa | aft beste ‘ROOM fRdld- réém. xn. s. Unobstructed 


se ace. Druyton. 

“FVELDS ORTS*, bld’-sports. n. &. Diversions of 
shootin, ar hunting. Lad. Chesterfield. 

‘FVELDY®, fél’-dé. a. Open like a “field. Wicliffe 


n.$. nd th , Sax.] An enemy , 


the great enemy of ea the devil. Wiclisiz. 


Any infernal being. B 


'FIENDFUL*, Aiea rit a. @. Full of evil or devilish 


ractices, Marlowe. 
FI ENDLIKE®, féénd’-like. a. Resembling a fiend ; 
extremely wicked, Warton. 


| FIERCE §, feérse, or férse. [fPerse, Perry and Jones ; 


férse, Sheridan. 7} a. Lfer, 
easily enraged. Job, x. Vehement in rage ; eager 
of mischief. Pope. Violent; outrageous. Gen. 
xlix. Passionate ; angry; furious. Locke, Strong; 
forcible. James, tii. 

| X9- The first mode of pronouncing this word is the most 
gencral ; the second is hoard chiefly on the stage. Ac- 
tora, who have such continual occasion to express the 
passions, feel a propriety in giving a short vowel sound 
to a word denoting a rapt and violent emotion ; and 


“r.] Savage ; ravenous; 


Glaring like fire. Sir 


therefore, thoogh this pronunciation may be said 'to be 
grammatically improper, it is philosophically right.— 
See CurxaruL. W. 

ee aoe, or férse’-lé¢. ad. Violently ; 
uriousl v 

PIE RCEMI/NDED*, feerse’-mind-#d. a. Vehement 
in rage; eager of inischief. 2 Mace. vi. 13, Bp. 

Wilson's Bible. 

FVYERCENESS, ftérse’-nés, or férse’-nds. nm. s, Fe- 
rocity ; savageness, Swift. Eageruess for blood ; 
fury. Sidney. Quickness to attack; keenness in 
po and resentment. Shak. Violence ; outrage- 

ssion. den, Vebemence ; hasty force. 
FIE R FA'CIAS, fi-¢-ré-fa’-shds, 88.n.s. [In law.} 
A judicial writ for him that has recovered in an 
action of debt or damages, to the sheriff, to com- 
a him to levy the debt, or the damages. 

FYERINESS, fi/-@r-¢-nés. n. s, Hot qualities ; | 
acrimony. Bowie Heat of temper; intellectm 

ardour. Addison, 

en E RY §, f'-4r-4. a. [from fre.] Consisting of fire. 
Spenser, Hot like fire. Shak. Vehement ; ardent 5 
active. Shak, Passionate ; outrageous ; easi y 
wovoked. Tatler, Unrestrained; fierce. = 

feated by fire. Hooker. 
T. Elyot. 

FIFE$, Tite. n. &. Lffre, Fr.] A pipe blown to the 
drum. Shakspeare. 

FI'FER*, fV-far. n. s. One who plays on the fife. 

\FI/FTEEN, tas a. [py ptyne, Sax.) Five and 
ten. Shak 

ti, fit -wdeuth. A seigeted Sax.] 

Lye ordinal of fifleen ; the fitth afler the tenth. 

br ipta, Sax.] The ordinal! of five ; 

the next to the fourth. Dryden. All the ordinals 

are taken elliptically for the part which they ex- 

shar a fifth, a fifth part; a teird, a third part, 

od. Yn the fifth place. Bucon. 

FVETIBTH, fif’-16-8h. 279. a. The ordinal of filly. 

“FY FY, fif-4. a. [ripeiy, Sax.] Five tens. Locke. 

g. 78. [feus, Lat.) A tree that bears figs. 

Pore. The fruit of the fig-tree. Bacon.—A_fig for 
vou, See Fico. 

To FIG, fig. v. a. To insult with ficoes or comempt- 
uous motions of the fingers. Shak. To put some- 
thing useless into one’s head. L’ Estronge. 

To FIG*, fig. vr. n. | fk, Sa. Goth.] To move sud- 
denly or quic klv. Nol vesler. 

'TIGAVRY®, ft “gine. ns. [a corre iption of rugzary.] 
A frolick 5 a wild project. AL Geo ts, 

5 


cr AR 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tib, ball ;—dll ;—pdind shin, THis. 
FYGAPPLE, fig’-dp-pl. 405. n.s. A fruit. Morti-|| were prefixed, fig-yure. That thie is the true ound of 


mer, - open u, see Principles, No. 8. 
FIG-GNAT,, fig’-nAt. n. s. An insect of the fly kind.|| Jo FI'GURE, fig’-ire. r.a. To form imto any de- 
To FIGHT §, flte. v. n. preter. fought ; part. pass.|; terminate shape. Baron. To show by a corpo- 
fought. [peohtan, Sax.] To contend in battle;|| real resemblance. Spenser. To cover or adorn 
to war; to make war; to battle; to contend in||, with figures. Shak. To diversify; to variegate 
arms. Shak. To combat; to duel ; to. contend in|} — with savas forms or matter. Shak. 'To rep- 


single fight. 2 Esdr. xiii. To act as a soldier in|} resent by a typical or figurative resemblance. 





any case. Shak, To contend. Sandys. Hooker. To image in the mind. Temple. To 
To FIGHT, fle. v. a. To war against; to combat|| prefigure; to foreshow. Shak. To form figura- 


inst. Dryden. tively; to use in a sense not literal. Locke. To note 
FIGHT, fhe. n. s. Battle. Milton. Combat; duel.|| _ by characters. Dryden. 
Dryden, Something to screen the combatants in| To FYGURE*, fig’-tre. v.n. To make a figure 


ships. den. Bolingbroke. 

FIGHTER, fi'-tdr. n. s. A warriour; a duellist. | FIGURE-CASTER®, Sig tre-Whe-tie. ms. A 
Shakspeare. tender to astrology. Milton. 

FIGHTING, f¥-ting. part. a. Qualified for war; fit | FIGURE-FLINGER, fig’-ire-fling-dr. x. s. A pre 
for battle. 2 Chron. xxvi. Occupied by war. Pope.|| _ tender to astrology and prediction. Collier. 

FI'GHTING*, fi-tlog. n. s. Contention; quarrel ;|| FY/GWORT, fig’-wart. n. s. [piepypt, Sax.) A 
combat. 2 Cor. vii. } lant. Miller. 

FIYGLEAF*, fig’-lééf, n.s. A leaf of the fig-tree ; a FILA'CEOUS, fé-la/-shs, 357. a. [filan, Lat.] 
flimsy the Genesis, iii. || _ Consisting of threads. Bacon, 

FI'GMARIGOLD, fig’-mar-¢-gdld. n. s. A plant.) FYLACER, fil’-d-sdr. 98. n. s. [ filazarius, low Lat.] 
Miller. || An officer in the Common Pleas, so called, because 

FYGMENT, fig’-mént. n.s. [figmentum, Lat.] An\| he files those writs whereon he makes process. 
invention ; a fiction; the idea fei . Brown. || Harris. 

FiGPECKER, fig’-pak-dr. n, s. A bird. || FYLAMENT §, fil’-A-mant. n, s. [filamenta, Lat.] A 

FUGTREE*, -tré. w. s. The tree that bears | slender thread ; a body slender and long like a 
figs. Psalm ev. || thread. Brown. 

FUGULATE, fig/-t-lite. 91. a. [figulus, Lat.] Made || FILAME/NTOUS*, fil-b-mén’-tds. @. Like a slen- 
of potters’ clay. | der thread. The Student. 

FY GURABLE4, fig’-d-ri-bl. a. [figuro, Lat.] Ca-|| FYLANDER®*. See Fe.anpers. 
pable of being brought to a certain form, and re- || FYLBERT, fil’-bart. 98. .s. A fine hazel nut with 
tained in it. ‘Thus lead is figurable, but not water.|| a thin shell. Bacon. 


Bacon. To FILCH §, filsh. v. a. To steal ; to take by thefi, 
FIGURABI'LITY, fig-d-ra-bil’-¢-1¢. n. s. The qual- 


to pilfer ; usually spoken of petty thefts. Spenser. 
ity of being capable of a certain and stable form. FILCHER, filsh-Ar. 98. n. na Thief 3 a petty rob- 
FI'GURAL, fig’-d-ral. a. Represented by delinea-'| ber. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
tion. Brown. FIYLCHINGLY*, fil’-tshing-lt. ad. In a thievish 
FIYGURATE, fig’~i-rite. 91. a. [figuratus, Lat.]|| manner. Sherwood. 
Of a certain and determinate form. Bacon. Re-|| FILE §, file. n.s. (fidwn, Lat.) A thread. Wotton. 
sembling any thing of a determinate form; as,|| A line on which papers are to keep them 
Jfigurate stones, retaining the forms of shells in which|| in order. Bacon. A catalogue ; roll; series. Shak. 
they were formed by the deluge. Not literal;}} A line of soldiers ranged one behind another. 





figurative. Bale. Shak. [peol, Sax.] An instrument to rub down 
FYGURATED*, fig’-i-ri-tad.a. Representing some || praminences. Maron. Style ; manner of writing : 
a figure. Potter. a Latinism. 8 


r. 
URA‘TION, fig-d-ra'-shin. n. s. Determination FILECUTTER, fiie’-kat-dr. n.s. A maker of files. 
to a certain form, Bacon. The act of giving a|| Moxon. 

certain form. Bacon. Mixture of concords and || Jo FILE, flle. v. a. To string upon a thread or wire. 

discords in musick. Gregory. Fi . [peolan, Sax.} To cut with a file 
FIGURATIVE, fig’-i-ra-tiv. a. [ figuratif-ve, Fr.] || Hooker. To smooth ; to Tagg Spenser. [apy- 

Representing something else ; apa ge) lan, Sax.] To foul ; to sully. ' 

tative. Hooker. Not literal. Sti ing fleet. Full of To FILE, file. v. n. To march in a file, not abreast, 

figures ; full of rhetorical exornations. Dryden. || but one behind another. Tatler. To rank with. 
FIGURATIVELY, fig’-i-ri-tiv-ié. ad. By ates} To be strung, as it were, upon the same thread, 

in a sense different from that which words original- | Beaumont and F Letcher. 

ly imply 5 not literally. Hammond. ‘|| FVLEMOT, fii’-¢-mét. 1. s. (_feueille-mort, Fr.] A 
FIGURE 4, fig’-tre. n. s. [ figura, Lat.] The form!| brown or yellow-brown colour. Swift. 

of any thing as terminated by the outline. Bacon. || FY LER, fl/-lér. 98. . s. One who files ; one who uses 

Shape; form; semblance. Iatiah, xliv. Person;|| the file in cutting metals. Sherwood. 

exterval form; appearance, mean or grand. Addi-|| FILIAL §,f iv-yal 113. a. [filius, gg, a arage 

son. Distinguished appearance; eminence; re-|| to a son; befitting a son. Sidney. Bearing the 

markable character. Addison. Maguificence ;|| __ character or relation of a son. Milton. 

splendour, Low. A statue ; an image; something || FILIA’TION, fil-¢-A’/-shan. n.s. The relation of a 

formed in resemblance of somewhat else. Addison. son to a father ; correlative to paternity. Haile. 


Representations in painting. Dryden. Arrange-|| FI LIBEG*. See Firuinec. 

ment ; disposition; modification. Watts. A char-|| FYLIGRANES$*, iN -e-grane n. s. [filum and 

acter denoting a number. Shak. ‘The horoscope ;|| FV LIGREE Work §*,fil’4-gré.§ granum, Lat.) 

the diagram of the aspect of the astrological houses. || Work, curiously wrought, in the manner of little 

Shak. [In theology.) Type; representative. Ro-|| threads or grains, usually in gold and silver; a 

mans, v. [lu rhetorick.} Kay mode of speaking in|} _ kind of wire-work. Tatler, Swinburne. 

which words are detorted from their literal and || FYLIGRAINED*, fii’-4-gran'd. a. Whatever is 

primitive sense. In strict aceeptation, the change made of silver wire-work. 

of a word is a trope, and any affection of a sentence || FILINGS, f¥-lingz. n.s. Fragments rubbed off by 

a figure ; but they are confounded even by the exact-|| _ the action of the file. Brown. , 

est writers. Locke. [In grammar.) Any devia- || To FILL §,fil. v. a, [pyllan, Sax.) To store till no 

tion from the rules of analogy or syntax. = = ET A =. John. cid arg ~ 
There is a coarse and delicate pronunciation of this || Canlly. >, nO sutisty 500 coutem- . 

word and ita compounds. The first is such a pronun- || To f ut; to surfeit. Shak.— To out. ‘To pour 

ciation a« makes the u abort and shot,as if written | out liquor for drink. ‘To extend by some con- 

Aggur: the last me sound of a open, asif y | tained. Dryden. ie up. To make full, Pope 











FIN FIN 


7" 659.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pln ;— 


T . Addison. ‘To occupy by bulk. Bur-|| FINA/NCE, fé-ninse’. n. s. [Fr.] Revenue ; in- 
‘o su ‘0 up, y [Fr.] ; 


net. To engage; to employ. come ; t. 4 
To FILL, {ll-vrn. To give to drink. Rev. xviii. To|| FINA’NCIAL®, f@-nduy-shal. a. Respecting Gnance 


full. To glut; to satiate. Bacon—To fill up.|| Burke. 
i grow full. Weedeard. FINANCIER, fin-win-stér’. 357, n. s. [Fr.] One 
FILL, fil. n.s. As much as may produce complete || who collects or farms the publick reyenue; one 
satisfaction. Spenser. [More properly thill.) The|| | who understands the publick revenue. Bacon. 
place between the shafis of a carriage. Morti-|| FINARY, fl-na-re. x. s. [from Zo | ger! Bag the iron 
mer. works, the second forge at the iron mills. Dict, 
FYLLER, fil’-lér. n. s. Any thing that fills up room || FINCH, finsh, 2. s. [pinc, Sax.] A small bird, of 
without use. Dryden. One whose employment is|| which we have three kinds, the goldfinch, chaffinch, 
to fill vessels of carriage. Mortimer. One who!| and bullfinch. Shakspeare. 
stores abundantly. Beaumont and Fletcher. To FIND§, find. v.a. [pindan, Sax.] To obtain by 
FILLET §, fil’-lit. 99. n.s. (filet, Fr.] A band tied | searching or seeking. St. Matt. vii. To obtain 
round the head or other part. Dryden. The fleshy'| something lost. S’. Lude, xv. 'To obtain something 
art of the thigh: ied commonly to veal. Dryden.|| desired. Milton. 'To meet with ; to fall upon. Pope. 
eat rolled t r, and tied round. Swift. [In|| To know by experience. Cowley. To come to; 
architecture.] A lite member which appears in|| to attain. Milton. ‘To discover by — Spenser. 
the ornaments and mouldings, and is otherwise || ‘To discover what is hidden. Cowley, ‘To hit on by 
called listel. Exod. xxvii. chance ; to perceive by accident. gg To gain 
To FYLLET, fil’-lit. v. a. To bind with a bandage|| by any meutal endeavour. Milton. To remark; 
or fillet. Sir 7’. Herbert. To adorn with an as-|| to observe, Milton. To detect; to deprehend ; to 
|. Ex. xxxviii. catch. Locke. To reach; to attain. Job, iii. To 
FYLLIBEG*, fil’-lé-bég. ns. [filleadh-beg, Gael.] || meet. Cowlry. ‘To settle ; to fix any thing in one’s 
A little plaid ; a dress, reaching only to the knees, || own opinion. Cowley. ‘I’o determine by judicial 
worn in the Highlands of Scotland, instead of | verdict. Bacon. ‘To supply ; to furnish. face. [In 
breeches. Johnson. | law.) ‘To approve ; as, to find a bill. Blackstone. 
FILLING*, fil’-ling. u.s. Supply. Bentley. The || To purpose ; to find in one’s heart. Spenser — To 
act of growing full. Sharp. Jind himself. ‘To be; to fare, tvith re to ease 
To FYL $, fil -li . v.a. To strike with the nail of || or pain. LZ’ Estrange. To find out. 'To unriddle, 
the — by a eodion spring or motion. . || tosolve. Ecclus. xiii. ‘To discover something hid- 
FI'LLIP, fil a n. s. A jerk of the finger let go|| den, Job, ii. To obtain the knowledge of. Dryden. 
from the thumb, Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘| _ ‘To invent ; to excogitate, 2 Chron. ii. 
VYLLY, fil’-lé. n. s. | filog, Welsh.] A young mare : || FUNDER, find’-dr. n.s, One that meets or falls u 
to a colt, or young horse. Shak. A wan- | any thing. Shak. One that picks up any thing Jost. 
ton girl; a flirt. Beaumont and Fletcher. Donne. A discoverer ; an inventer, Sidney. 
FILM $§, film. n.s. {yilm, Sax.] A thin pellicle or |) FINDFA‘ULT, flad/-falt. 2. s. A censurer ; a cavil- 
skin. Bacon. ‘| Jer. Shakspeare. 
To FILM, film. v. a. To cover with a pellicle or thin|| FINDFAULTING®, find’-fAlt-ing. a. Cavilling ; 
skin. S B. captious. Whitlock. : 
. @ FILMY, fil’-mé. a. Composed of thin membranes or || FIUNDING®, f eco, n.s. Discovery by study. Ec- 
° llicles. Sir H, Wotton. | els. xiii. Discovery by chance. Shak, [Inlaw-] The 
0 FYLTER$, fil'-tdr. v.a. [filtro, low Lat.] To}! _ return made by the jury to the bill of indictment. 
defecate by drawing off liquor by depending || FINDY, fin'-de. a. [Ferinbis, Sax.) Plump ; 
threads. ‘To strain; to percolate. Grew. || weighty ; firm; solid. Junius. Ob, J. 

FILTER, fil-tar. n. s. rum, Lat.) A twist of | FINES, fine. a. (fine, Fr.] Not coarse. Spenser. Re- 
thread, of which one end is dipped in the liquor to|| fined; pure ; free from dross. Ezra, viii. Subtile ; 
be defecated, and the other hangs below the bot- || thin; tenuous. Bacon. Refined ; subtilely excogi- 
tom of the vessel, so that the liquor drips from it. ; tated. Bacon. Keen ; thin; smoothly sharp. Bocor. 
A strainer ; a searce. mr ‘| Clear; pellucid; transparent. B. Jonson. Nice; 

FILTH$, filth, n. s. {pal Thong. * Dirt; uastiness.;) exquisite ; delicate. Devries. Artful ; dexterous. 
Bacon. Corruption; pollution. Tillotson. ‘| Baron, Fraudulent ; sly; knavishly subUe. Spen- 

FI'LTHILY, filih’-¢-lé. ad. Nastily ; foully; grossly. | ser. Elegant; beautiful in thought or language. 
Burton. Dryden. Applied to person, it means beautiful 

FI'LTHINESS, filth’-¢-nés. n. s. Nastiness; foul-|) with dignity, Spence. - Accomplished; elegant of 

ness ; dirtiness. Sidney. Corruption ; pollution. | manners. Felton, Showy ; splendid. Pope. Iron- 
South. (| ically. Something that will, serve the purpose ; 
FI'LTHY, filth’-¢. a. Nasty ; foul; dirty. Shakspeare.|| something worth contemptuous notice. Shak. Ta- 


Gross ; polluted. Dryden. t r; slender. Prior. 

To FILTRATES, fl-trhte. 91. vr. a. To strain; to|| PINE, fine. n. s. [fin, Cimbr.] A mulet; a pecunia- 
rcolate ; to filter. Arbuthnot. | ry punishment. Davies. Penalty. Shak. Forfeit; 

F LTRA‘TION, fil-trd’-shdn. n.s. A method by} money = for any exemption or liberty. Shak. 
evant Cyr = apeyir fine poy haat arya finite, ag Xe end ; conclusion ; used adverbial- 

> Hemp, fim mp. n. s. [corru rom || _ ly, in fine. Sidney. ; 

Semele. The. light mein hemp, that ‘hears no || 7'o FINE, fine. v. a. To refine ; to purify. Prov. xvii. 

seed. Mortimer. | To embellish ; to decorate. Shak. 'To make less 
ee EMBRIATE®, Cate. v.a. [fimbriatus, coer, eee fa make camperes, Se: 
t.] 'To fringe ; to hem. . ‘| mer. "To punish wit iniary penalty. e. 
FIN a in. ns. pin, Sax.] The wing of a fish; the || Zo FINE, fine. r.n. To pay a Bake. Oldham. 

limb by which he balances his body, and moves in | Jo FI NEDRAW, fine’-draw, v.a, [fine and drow.) 
ST OCOTCaY Te (ahs Bao Valamicdenn: bavi | Tosew “j a rent with so much nicety that it is not 

: : iin -td. a. Palmipedous; baving , erceived, 

feet with membranes between the ines. Brown. ~ | FINEDRA'WER, fine’-draw-air. n. s. Qne whose 
FIVNABLE, f?-ni-b]. 405. 0. That admits a fine ;)| _ business is to sew up rents. ; 

thes deawezet s foe. Bacon. ' * || FINEFUNG ERED, Ine’-fing-gard. 2. Nice ; artful ; 
FINAL §, fi/-nal. 88. a. [Lfinalis, Lat.] Ultimate;,| exquisite. Spenser. | 

last. Milton. Conclusive} decisive. Bacon. Mor-|| FUNELESS*, flue’-lés. a. [fine and fess.) Unbound- 

tal; destructive, Spenser. Respecting the end or! ed; endless. Shakspeare, 

motive. ; | PYNELY, flne’-lé, ad, Beantifully ; elegantly. Addi- 
FUNALLY, f¥-nil-tjad. Ultimately ; lastly ; in con-|| sen. Keenly; sharply; with a thin edge or point. 
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clusion, Ailton. ‘ompletely ; without recovery.) Peaclvunm, Not coarsely ; not memily; gayly. [deron. 
vies. {| In sinall parts; subtilely; not grossly, Boyle, Troni- 
uuk 


FIN FIR 
—nd, méve, ndr, ndt;—tiibe, tb, ball —éil ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


cally: wretchedly. Sowh. Subtly; artfully. Wot-|! FYNTOED., fin’-téde. a. Palmipedous ; having a 

to. ina great degree; completely; purely, H.| | membrane between the toes. Koy. 

Earl of Clarendon. | FV NOCHIO, f8-nd'-shé-d. 2. s. [Ital.] A species of 
FUNEN . fine’-nés, n. s. Elegance ; beauty ; del- } fennel. A plant. 

icacy. Sidney. Show; splendour; gayety of ap-| FINS®*, fhiz. n. s. [Finnes, Swed.] People of Fin- 

arance. Boyle, Subtilty ; artfuluess; ingenuity. |) land in Sweden, 

Bp. Taylor. “Punty : freedom from dross or base |, FYNSCALES®, fin'-skale. n. s, The river fish called 

wixtures. Bacon. Smoothness; not coarseness.|) the rudd. Chambers. 

Drayton. / FI PPLE, fip’-pl. a. s. Lfbula, Lat.] A stopper, Ba- 
FIUNER, f-ndr. 98. n. s. One who purifies metals. |) con. 

Proverbs, xxv. | FIR 4, fer. 109. x. s. (fyrr, Welsh.] The tree of 
FINERY, fl-ndr-. 557. n. s. Show ; splendour of | which deal-boards are made. Miller. 

annearance ; gayety of colours, NSeuthern, The); FIR-TREE*, f@r-wé. x. s. The tee called fir. 
naine of a forge at iron-works. | _ Isaiah, 
FINESPO/KEN®, fine-spd’-kn. a. Using a number j, FIRE 4, flre. n.s. [Fyn Sax.] The igneous element. 

of fine phrases. Lord a Dryden. Any thing burning. Shak. A conflagra- 
FUNESPUN?®, floe’-spin. a. _ tion of towns or countries. Arbuthnot. Flaine ; 

artfully invented. Loreth. light lustre. Shak. ‘Torture by burning. Prior. 
FINE SSE, fé-nés’. 126. n. s. [Fr.] Artifice ; strata- i 








igeniously contrived ; 





re | 18 een the damned. Isaiah, xxxiii. 
gem. Hayward. | Any thing provoking; any thing that inflaines the 
FUNGERS, if S Gick. g lhe of yp me Atterbury. 


fing’-gdr. 381. n. s. [pinyep, Sax.] ions. 
The flexible member of the fal by which men |! iveliness of imagination; vigour of fancy ; intel- 


catch and hold. Ray. A small measure of exten-| — Jectual activity ; force of expression ; spirit of senti- 
sion ; the breadth of a finger. Wilkins. Thehand;| ment. Cowley. The passion of love. Dryden. 
the instrument of work. Waller. | Eruption or imposthumation: as, St, Anthony's 
To FUNGER, Flug’ par. v. a. To touch lightly; to) firr.— To set fire on, or set on fire. ‘To kindle ; to 
toy with. Shak. ‘To touch unseasonably or thiev-|' ‘inflame. Knolles. To set a fire. To inflame. Ca- 
ishly. Shak. To touch an instrument of musick.|| — rew. 
Shak. ‘To handle without effort or violence. Bp.|; To FIRE, fire. v.a. To set on fire; to kindle, Hay- 
Hui. To perform any work exquisitely with the |” ward. ‘To inflame the passions ; to animate, Dry- 


tee ; den. ‘l'o drive by fire. Shak. To cauterize. A 
FUNGERBOARD*, fing’-giér-bérd, n. s. The board 


term of farriery. 
at the neck of a fiddle, guitar, or the like, where || Jo FIRE, fire. v. 2. To take fire; to be kindled. ‘To 
the fingers operate on the strin Wood 


. A, . be inflamed with ion. To disch any fire- 
FINGERED*®, fing’-gird. a. Bevier fingers. Shel- j oun idee 


arms. Smith. 
ton. | FYREARMS, fire’-Armz. n.s. Arms which owe their 
FINGERFERN, fing’-gér-férn. n. s. A plant. efficacy to fire ; guns, Clorendon. 
FUNGERING*, fing’-gir-ing. n. s. The act of touch- | FIREBALL, fire’-ball. n. s. Grenade ; a ball filled 
ing lightly, of toying with. Grew. The manner of |) with combustibles, and bursting where it is thrown. 
touching an instrument of musick. Shak. Work || South. 
ex mtd performed with the fingers. S; . || FYREBRAND, fire/-brind. x. s. [fire and brand.] 





FIUNGERSTONE, fing’-gar-stone. n. s. A fossil re-|; A piece of wood kindled. L’Estranze. An incen- 
sembling an arrow. diary ; one who inflames factions ; one who causes 
FUNGLEFANGLE, Flug’ -al-fang’-gl. n.s. A trifle; | mischief. Brakenaers. 
a burlesque word. Hudibras. __ | FYREBRUSH, fire’-brash. . ¢. The brush which 
FYNICAL 4, fin’-¢-kal. a. [froin fine.] Nice ; foppish.|) hangs by the fire to sweep the hearth. Swift. 
Shak-speare. | FYRECROSS, fire’-krés. n. s. [fire and cross.] A 
FI'NICALLY, flu’-4-kAl-. ad. Foppishly. token in Scotland for the nation to take arms. Hay- 
FUNICALNESS, fiu’--kél-nés. n. s. ‘Superfluous |) ward. ; 
’ Warburton | FYREDRAKE, fire’-drike. n. s. A fiery serpent. 


nicety ; foppery. . ; ' 

To FVNISH 6, fin’-ish. v. a. [finio, Lat.) To bring |) Drayton. An ignis famus. Bemenont and Fletcher. 
to the end purposed; to aa St. Luke, xiv.|| FIRE-ENGINE®, fire’-én-jin. n.s. A machine for 
To make perfect. Bronme. ‘To perfect; to polish || extinguishing accidental res, by a stream or jet of 
to the excellency intended. Blackmore. Toend;|, water. Chambers. 


to put an end to. -FYRELOCK, fire’-l6k. n. s. A soldier’s gun; a gun 
FI'NISH®, thy-ish. x, s. The last touch or polish of | discharged by striking steel with flint. Gay. 
the composition. ; FIREMAN, fire/-man. n.s. One who is employed to 


FINISHER, fin’-ish-fir. ns, Performer; accom-| extinguish burning houses. Gay. A man of violent 
plisher. Shak. One that puts an end; ender. assions. Tatler. 
Hooker, One that completes or perfects. Heh. xii. || F/REMASTER?®, flre’-ma/-stir. n.s. An officer 
FINISHING*, fin’-ish-ing. n.s. Completion. 1 Esdr. | of artillery, who superintends the composition of all 
y. The last touch of a composition. Warburton. | _ fire-work. 
FINITE 4, fl’-nhte. 126. a. [ fnitus, Lat.] Limited ; |) FYVRENEW, fire/-nt. a. [vier-new, Teut. i. e. brond- 
bounded ; terminated. Locke. new.) New from the forge ; new from the melting 
FYNITELESS, f¥-nlte-lés. a. Without bounds ; un-|| house. Shakspeare. 
limited. Brown. FIRE-OFFICE*, fire’-6f-fis. n.s. An office of ensu- 
FINITELY, f¥-nhe-lé. ad. Within certain limits;|! rance from fire. 
to a certain degree, Stilling leet. FI'REPAN, fire’-pdn. n. s. A pan for holding fire. 
FUNITENESS, fi'-nlte-nés. n. s. Limitation; con-|| Exodus, xxvii. Ina gun: the receptacle for the 
finement within certain boundaries Norris. trig veep 
FI'NITUDE, fin’-thde. 2. s. Limitation ; confine- || FYREPLUG®, fire’-plig. n.s. A stopple which, in 
ment within certain boundaries. Cheyne. | the streets of London, covers a cock which conveys 
FIUNLESS, fin'-lés. a. {from fin.] Wanting fins.|| water into pipes, in order to be immediately ser- 
Shakspeare. viceable in cases of fire. 
FINLIKE, fin’-like. a. Formed {n imitation of fins. |} FVRER, fire’-dr. 98. n.s, Ar®incendiary, Carew. 
Dryden. | FVRESHIP, fire’-ship. n.s. A ship filled with com- 
FINNED, find. 362. a. Having broad edges spread!) bustible matter to fire the vessels of the enemy. 
out on either side. Mortimer. | Wiseman. ’ 
FINNIKIN®, fin’-né-kin. n.s. A particular species | FI'RESHOVEL, flre’-shtv-v). n. s. The instrument 
of pigeon. Chambers. | with which the hot coals are thrown up. Brown, 
PYNNY, fin’-né. a, Furnished with fins; formed for |, FIRESYDE, flre’-skde. a. s. The hearth; the chim 
the element of water. Druden. } ney. Baron. i 
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FIS FIT 


7 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 
FIRESTICK, fire/-stik. n.s. A lighted stick or |) FISH §, fish. n.s. [prype, Sax.] Aun animal that in- 


brand. by. habits the water. Fish is used collectively for the 
FIRESTONE, fire'-stone. n.s. A compound metal- || race of fishes. Stak. ‘The flesh of fish, opposed to 
lick fossil, composed of vitriol, sulphur, and an un-|) that of terrestrial animals, called flesh. Brown. 
metallick earth, which has its name of pyrites, or || Zo FISH, fish. v.n. To be employed in catching 
Sirestone, from uts giving fire on being rock aiust|| fishes. Sir 7°. Herbert. 'To endeavour at-any thing 
a stee! much more freely than a flint will do. Hill. |; _ by artifice. Shakspeare. 
FI’REWOOD, flre‘-wad. n. s. Wood to burn; fuel. |; To FISH, fish. v. a. To search water in quest of fish, 


FIV REWORK, flre’-wark. n. s, Shows of fire; pyro-| or any thing else. Swi. 











technical performances. Bucon. /FISH-HOOK, fish’-héék. n.s. A hook to catch 
FIVREWORKER*, flre/-wark-dr. n.s. An officer|; _ fishes. Grew. 
of artillery subordinate to the firemaster. | FISH-POND, fish’-pénd. n.s. A small poo for fish, 


FYRING, fV’-ring. n. s. Fuel. Mortimer. | Mortimer. 
To FIRK, férk. v.a. [ ferio, Lat.] To whip ; to beat; || FISHER, fish’-dr. 98. 2. s. One who is employed ia 
to correct ; to chastise. Hudibras. To drive. Mid-|| catching fish. St. Matt. iv. 
dieton, , FVSHERBOAT, fish’-dr-bdte. n. s. A boat employ- 
FI'RKIN, fér’-kin. ns. [peopep, Sax.] A vessel | ed in catching fish. Burnet. 
containing nine gallons. Arbuthnot. A small ves- || FY SHERMAN, fish’-dr-man. 88. 1. s. One whose 
sel. Denham. employment and livelihood is to catch fish, Shak. 
FIRM §, férm. 108. a, | firmus, Lat.] Strong; not || FVUSHERTOWN, fish’-dr-tddn. n.s, A town inhab- 
easily pierced or shaken; hard; opposed to soft.|| ited by fishermen. Carew. 
Job, xii, Constant; steady; resolute; fixed; un- || FI'SSHERY, fish’-dr-4. n. s. The business of catch- 
shaken. Bacon, Solid ; not giving way ; not fluid. |) ing fish. Addison. A commodious place for fishing. 
leigh. FI'SHFUL, fish’-fil. a. Abounding with fish; stored 
FIRM®*, férm. n.s. A declaration in writing. Ricauwt.|| with fish. Carew. 
A mercantile term for the name under which a|}| FIYMSHGIG*. See Fizeic. 
partnership carries on business. Burke. To FYSHIFY, fish’¢-f1. v.a, To turn to fish. A 
To FIRM, férm. v. a. Lfirmo, ~~) To settle; to|| cant word. Shakspeare. 
confirm ; to establish ; 10 fix. Anolles. To fix with- || FYSHING, fish’-ing. n.s. Commodity of taking 
out wandering. Spenser. fish. Spenser. ne art or practice of fishing. 
FIRMA MENT §, f8r’-ma-mént. m. s. [_firmamentum, |; Walton. 
Lat.] ‘The sky; the heavens. Spenser. FISHKETTLE, fish’-két-tl. 405. .s. A caldron 
FIRMAME/NTAL, fér-ma-mén’-t8l. a Celestial ;||_ made long for the fish to be boiled without bending. 
of the upper regions. Dryden. Grew, 
FI'RMAN®, or PHIRMAN?, f@r’-man. n. s. (fir- || FVSHLIKE*, fish’-Ilke. a. —s fish. Shak. 
maun, Arab.) A grant or license given by Asiat- [FISHMONG fish’-méle. n.s, Diet of fish. Sharp. 


ick potentates, Sir 7’. Herbert, || F’SHMONGER, fish’-mang-gir. 2. s. A dealer in 
FURMITY*, fér'-mé-é. ns. [firmitas, Lat] || fish. Carew. 

Strength ; firmness. Chillingworth. || FISHSPEAR®, fsh’-spdr. n.s. A dart or spear with 
FI’RMI UDE*, (@r-mé-tide. n. s. Lfirmitudo, Lat.} || _ which fishermen strike fish. Jod, xi. 

Stability ; firmness. Bp. Hall. FI'SHWIFE*, fish’-whfe. n.s. A woman that sells 
FIRMLY, férm'-le. al. Strongly ; a gee fish about the streets. Beazmont and Fletcher. 

immovably, Milton, Steadily ; constantly. Dryden, || FYSHWOMAN*, fish’-wam-din. n. s. A woman that 
FY RMNESS, férm’-nés, n.s. Hardness; compact- || _ sells fish. Dr. Warton. 

ness ; solidity, Burnet. Durability; stability, Hay- || FISHY, fish’-¢. a, Consisting of fish. Milton. In- 

ward, Certainty; soundness. South. Steadiness;|| habited by fish. Pope. Having the qualities or 

constancy ; resolution. Milton, form of fish. Brown. 
FIRST §, farst. 108. a. [pipypt, Sax.) The ordinal |) To FISK®, fisk. v. n. [feska, Su.] To run about. 

ofone, Shuk. Earliest in time. Heb. ix. Fore- Colgrave. 7 

most in place. Highest in dignity. Dan. vi. Great; || FI'SSILE §, fis’-sil. 140. a. [fissi/is, Lat.] Having 

excellent. Shakspeare. the grain in a certain direction, so as to be cleft. 
FIRST, farst. ad. Before any thing else; earliest. ||__ Newton. 

Dryden, Before any other consideration. Bacon. || FISSILITY, fis-sil/-6-é. 2. s. The quality of admit- 

At first; at the beginning. Bacon.—First or last. ! ting to be cloven. 











At one time or other. Bacon. |, FYSSURE, fish’-shtire. 452. n. s. [ fissura, Lat.] A 
FIRST-BEGOT, first’-bd-gdv’. n.s. The!) cleft; a narrow chasm where a breach has been 
FIRST-BEGOTTEN, farst'-bé-gév-t'n. § eldest of 


children. Milton. To FISSURE, fish’-shire. v. a. To cleave; to 

FIRST-BORN, farst’-bérn. n.s. Eldest 5 the first by 
the order of nativity. Locke. 

FIRST-BORN*, farst’-bdrn. a. Eldest. Deut. xxi. 


FIRST-CREATED®, fdrst’-kré-4-téd. a. Created 


make a fissure. Wiseman. 
FIST §, fist. n. s. [p¥pt, Sax.] The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down, Sidney. 


made. Woodward. 
To FIST, fist. v.a. To strike with the fist. Dryden, 


before any thing else. Milton, To gripe with the fist. Shakspeare. __ 
FIRST-FRUITS, farst’-frddis. n.s. What the sea- FVSTINUT, fis’-té-ndt. n.s. A pistachio nut. 

son earliest uces or matures of any kind. Mil- || FUSTICUFFS, fis’-té-kifs. n.s. Battle with the 

ton. ‘The first profits of any thing. . The}| _ fist; blows with the fist. More. 

earliest effect of any thing. Milton. FISTULA §, fis’-tshd-la. 461. 2. s. [Lat.] A sino- 
FI'RSTLING, farst’“ling. a. That which is first pro-|| ous ulcer callous within, Wisemon.—FistuLa la 

duced or brought forth. Deut. xv. chrymalis, A disorder of the canals leading from 
FYRSTLING, farst’-ling. n. s. The first produce or || the eye to the nose, which obstructs the natural pro- 

offspring. Milton. The first thing thought or done. of the tears, and makes them tnckle down 

Shakspeare. the cheek. Sharp. ; , 
FURSTRATE®, farst’-rate. a. A term adopted from || FISTULAR, fis’-tshi-lir. 88. a, Hollow like a pipe. 

a ship of the first rate or size, for pre-eminent ; as, || To FUSTULATE®, fis’-tshd-late. v. x. To turn or 

He is a man of frstrate abilities. grow to a fistula, Bullokar. 
FIRTH*. See Frits. To FYSTULATES, fis’-ishd-ldte. r.a. To make 
FISC §*, fisk. n. s. [_fiscus, Lat.] A publick treasury. || _ hollow like a pipe; to perforate. The Student. 


Burke, FYSTULOUS, tfis’-tshii-lis, @, Having the nature 
FISCAL, fis'-kal. 88. n.s. Exchequer; revenue. || _ of a fistula. Wisemen. 
Bacon, A treasurer. Swinburne. | FIT $, fit. ns. A paroxysm or exacerbation of any 
FISCAL*, fis’-kal. a. Belonging to the publick || intermittent distemper. Sharp, Any short return 
treasury, Raleigh. ' afler intermission ; ars Dryden. Any violent 
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FIX 


FLA 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tibe, tab, ball ;—di j—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


affection of mind or body. S: 
temperature. Shakspeare. 


dancing. Puttentiam. 


FIT, fit. a. [vitten, Flemish.] Qualified; proper. | 


1 Chron, vii. Convenient; meet; proper ; right. 


To FIT, fit. v.a. To accommodate to any thing ; 
To ac-! 


to suit one thing to another. Isaiah, xliv. 
commodate a person with any thing. Wiseman. 


To be adapted to ; to suit any ns or person ; to 


become. Sidney.— To fit out. To furnish ; to equip. 
Dryden. 


for the use or reception of any. Pope. 


To FIT, fit. v.n. To be proper; to be becoming. || 
|| FLACCYVDITY, flak-sid’-é-té. n. s, Laxity ; limber- 


Pope. 

FITCH, fiish. n.s, [A corruption of vetch.] A small 
kind of wild pea, Lsaiah, xxviii. 

FITCHAT, fitsh'-t. dns. [ —— Fr.] A stink- 

FI/TCHEW, fiv-tshd8. § ing fitdle beast that robs 
the henroost and warren. Shakspevre. 

FIT FUL, fit'-fil. a. Varied by paroxysms. 

FI'TLY, fiv-lé. ad. Properly ; justly ; reasonably. 
Boyle. Commodiously ; meetly. Donne. 

FITNESS, fiv’-nés. n.s. Propriety ; meetness ; just- 
ness ; reasonableness. Hooker. Corivenience ; com- 
modity; the state of being fit. ShuXspeare. 

FITMENT, fit'-mént. x. s. Something adapted to a 

articular purpose. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
F "TABLES, fit'-té-bl. a Suitable. Sherwood. 
,, . 

FITTER, fit-tar. n. s. The person or thing that 

confers fitness for any thing. Mortimer. A small 
iece. [from fetta, eee eaumont and Fletcher. 
FI'TTINGLY*, fiv’-ting-lé. ad. Properly ; suitably. 


More. 
FITZ, fits. n.s. [Norman.] A son; as, Fitzherbert,| 
the son of Herbert; Fitzroy, the son of the king. |! 
» FLA/GELLANTS*. flddje’-@1-lants. n.s. p). [ fagello, 


It is commonly used of illegitimate children. 


FIVE §, flve. a. [fip, Sax.] Four and one; half of | 


wer. Disorder ; dis- 
t is used for the hys- | 
terical disorders of women, and the convulsions of | 
children. Arbuthnot. Anciently, the parts of a song, | 
or cautos of a poem, were called fits. So were sec- 
tions or chapters of a book. The word was qlso 
used for a strain in musick, and for a measure in 








To ft up. “To furnish; to make proper 








Shak. 








FIYXURE, fik’-shire. 479. n. s. Position. Shak. Sta- 
ble pressure. S/ak, Firmness; stable stare. Shak, 

FI'ZGI1G, fiz'-gig. n.s. [pro rly Jishgig.| A kind 
of dart or harpoon with which seamen strike fish. 
Sandys. A kind of firework which boys make up 
iu paper, and explode. A gadding flirt. Cotgrave. 

To FIZZ*, fiz. v.n. [ fisa, Seal. and Goth.] 

To FUZZLE*, fiz/-21.§ To eimit a slight and tran 
sient noise, or a slight continued noise; to make a 
kind of hiss, 

FLA’BBY, flab’-bé. a, [flabbe,Teut.] Soft; not 
firm ; easily shaking. Arbuthnot. 

FLA/BEL*, flaby-él,n. s. [flabellum, Lat] A fan. 

PLA BILE fdb/-1.140 [ flabil 

“LA’ D, flab’-f1.140 a. lis, Lat.) Subject to 
be blown. Dict. : J . 

FLA’CCID$, flak’-sid. [See Exaccrratr.] a. 
{Aaccidus, Lat.] Weak; limber; not stiff; lax; 
not tense. Bacon, 


ness; want of tension. Wiseman. 

To FLAG §, flag. v.n. f Jlaggheren, old Teut.] To 

hang loose, without stiffness or tension. Abbot. To 
w spiritless or dejected. Dryden. ‘To grow 
eeble ; to lose vigour. B. Jonson, 

7'o FLAG, flag. r. a. To let fall into feebleness ; to 
suffer to droop. Bp. Burnet. [From flag, a spe- 
cies of stone.] To lay with broad stone. Sandys. 

FLAG, flag. n.s. A water plant with a bladed leaf 
and yellow flower. E-rod. ii. The colours or en- 
sign of a ship or land-forces, Shak, A species of 
stone used for smooth aft age Woodward. 

FLAG-BROOM, flag’-bréém. n.s. A broom for 
sweeping flags or pavements. 

FLAG-OFFICER, flag’-0f-fe-sdr. in. s. 
mander of a oe, Addison. 

FLAG-SHIP, flag’-ship. n.s. The ship in which the ~ 
commander of a fleet ts. 

FLAG-WORM., fidg’-warm. n.s. A grub bred in 


A com- 


wane a among flags or sedge. Walton. 
ai OPales 


ET, fladje’-€-lét. n. s. [/lageolet, Fr.) A 
small flute. More. 


om, A sect called Flagellants, the whippers. Bp. 


ten. St, Matt. xxv. ; || Hat 
FV VEBAR*, five’-bar. a, Having five bars;|| To FLA/GELLATE §*, fladje’-#1-late. v.a.To whip 
FYVEBARRED*,five’-bar'’d. § usually applied to|! or scourge. Cockeram. 


tes. Guy. 
FIVEFOL *, five’-fold. a. Having five distine- 
tions ; composed of five materials. Fotherby. 
FI'VELEAF*, flve’-léét. n.s. Cinquefoil. Drayton. 


FI'VELEAVED Grass, flve'-léév'd. ns. Cinque-|} FLA‘GGY §, flag’-gé. 383. a. [from fag. 


foil ; a species of clover, Barret. 
FIVES, flvz.n.s. A kind of play with a ball. A dis- 
ease of horses. Shakspeare 


firm, or stable. Mi/ton. 'To seule ; to establish inva- 


|| FLAGELLA‘TION, fliadje-4l-la/-shin. 2.5. The 


use of the scourge. Pearson. 
FLA‘GGINESS, fag’-gé-nés. n.s, Laxity ; limber- 
ness 5 want of tension. Sherwood. 
Weak ; 
lax; limber; not tense. Spenser. Weak in taste; 
insipid. Bac 


mm, 
, '| FLAGI'TIOUS §, fld-jish’-ts. a. [flagitius, Lat. 
To FIX$, fiks. v. a. [ficus, Lat.) To make fast, | oa i i 


Wicked; villanous; atrocious. Soni, Guilty o 


crimes. # 


2, 
riably. Locka. ‘To direct without variation. Shak. | FLAGI'TIOUSNESS, fii-jish’-ts-nés. n.s. Wick- 


To deprive of volatility. Locke. To pierce; to! 


transfix. Sundys. ‘To withhold from motion. 


To FLX, fiks. v.n. To settle the opinion; to deter- | 
mine the resolution, Dryden. To rest; to cease | 


to wander, Waller. 'To lose fluidity, so as to be 
malleable, Bacon, 


FIXA‘TION, fik-st/-shan, ns. Stability; firm-/ 
Residence iv a)| 


ness; steadiness. King Charles. 


FLA‘GRANCE*, 





edness; villany. The Student. 


-FLA‘GON, flig’-tin. 166, 2.8. [flacon, Fr.] A vessel 


of drink with a narrow mouth. Shakspeare. 
fiit’-granse. n.s. Notoriousness ; 
laring offence. Jip. Hail, 
FLA/GRANCY, fld’-grin-s¢, n.s. Burning; heat; 
fire. Bacon. Notoriousness; glaring impudence. 
Sir FE. Sondys. 


certain place. Raleigh. Forbearance of excursion. |) ELA'GRANTS, fla’-grant. a. [flagrans, Lat.) Ar- 


Wits, Want of volatility. Bacon. 
from fluidity to firmness. Glanville. 


Locke. Steadfasily, Burnet. 

FIYXEDNESS, fik’-séd-nés. 365. 2. s. Stability ; 
firmness. Bp. Hall. 
Locke. Solidity ; coherence of parts. 
Steadiness 5 retibed opinion. Bp. Hall. 

FIXI'DITY, fik-sid’-¢-t4. n, s. Coherence of parts. 
Boyle. 
of parts, opposed to volatility. Newton. 

FIXT*, fikst. part. of the verb fix, 

FI'XTURE?*, fiks'-tshdre. 463, n. s, That which is 
fixed ; a piece of furniture fixed to a house. 


FIXITY, fik/-sé-té. ns. [ fxit4, Fr] Coherence | 


Reduction | 
FYXEDLY, fik’-séd-ld. 364. ad. Certainly ; firmly. || 











dent ; burning; eager. coker. — Glowing ; 

flushed. Pope. Red; imprinted red. Prior. No- 
torious ; flaming into notice. Swift. 

FLA‘/GRANTLY®, fl’-griut-lé. ad. Ardently ; ea- 
Notoriously. Dr. Warton. 


erly. 
Waat or loss of volatility. |) T FLA/GRATE® fla’-grite. v. a. To burn ; to in- 
Bautley.| 


jure by fire, Greenhill. : 
FLAGRA/TION, fid-grd/-shin. n. s. Burning. Love- 


lace. 
FLA‘GSTAFF, flig’-staf. n. s. The staff on which 
the flag is fixed. Dryden. : 
FLAIL, tale. 202. n.s. [ flacl, old Fr.) The instru- 
ment with which grain is beaten out of the ear. 
Shatspeare, 


FLAKE $, flike. 7. s. friaces, Sax] Any thing 


FLA FLA 


(CF 559.—Fate, far, All, fit ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
that appears loosely held together, like a flock of | FLANNEL, fidn’-n@l, 99. n.s, [ gulanen, Welsh.] A 


wool. Sidney. A stratum; Jayer; film; lamina. |! soft, nappy stuff of wool. ShaXspeare. 
: . ee dak Rtas LAPS. fap. ns. [fable, Teut.} Any thing that 





Sundys. F 
To FLAKE, fldke. v. a. 'To form in flakes or bodies | hangs broad and loose. Brown. The motion ot 
loosely connected, Pope. any thing broad and loose. A disease in horse 
To FLAKE, fidke. v. n. To break into Jamine ; to ‘arrvr’s Dict. 
art in loose bodie 0 FLAP, flap. v.a. To beat with a flap, as flies are 


s. 
FLA‘KY, fla’-ké. a. Loosely hanging together. Shak.|| beaten. Pope. To move with a flap or noise. 
Lying in layers or strata; broken into lamine. Phillips. ° 
FLAM §, flim. n. s. | flim, Icel.] A freak; a whim; || Zo FLAP, flip. v.n. To ply the wings with noise. 
a fancy. B. Jonson. A falsehood; a lie; an iliu- |! Druden. ‘To fall with flaps, or broad parts depend- 
sory pretext, South. | ing. Gay. 
7'o FLAM, flam. r. a. To deceive with a lie. South. 'FLA’PDRAGON fldp’-drig-dn. m.s. A play in 
#LA‘'MBEAU, flim’-bd. 245. n.s. (Fr.] [plural|! which the cach raisins out of as brandy, 
oe A lighted torch, Dryden. | and eat them. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 
FLAME §, flame. ns. famma, Lat.) Light emitted || ee a : 
from fire. Newton. Fire. Cowley. Ardour of tem- || To FLA'PDRAGON, flip’«lrig-dn. v. a. To swal- 
per or imagination ; brightness of fancy; vigour of |! low; to devour, S/ mare. 
thought. Waller. Ardour of inclination, Pope. |' F LA/PEARED, flip’-dérd, 362. a. Having loose and 
Passion of Jove. Caicley. |__ broad ears. Shokspeare. . 
l'o FLAME, flime. vc. 2. To shine as fire; to burn!) FLA/PJACK®, flip’ jak. n. s. An arple-pull Shak. 
with emission of light. Shak. ‘To shine like flame, | FLA/PMOUTHE  flap’-mélitnd. a. Having loose 
Prior, To break out in violence of passion. Beau- |! _ lips. Shukspeare. 


mont and Fletcher. FLA/PPER*, flip’-pGr. n. s. A fan, or flap for wind. 
To FLAME®, flame. v.a. ‘To inflame; to excite ; Barret. Figuratively, one who endeavours to make 

to animate. Spenser. | _ another remember. Ld. Chesterfield. 
FLA/MECOLOURS, flame’-kél-ldr. 7. s. The colour | 


To FLARE, flare. r. a. Liars, Dutch.] To glitter 
of flame. B. Jonson. | with transient lustre. Herbert, To glitter offen- 
FLLA/MECOLOURED, flame’-k/-ldrd. 362. @. Of sively. Milton. To be in too much light. Prior. 
a bright vellow colour, Shakspeare, . ' _ ‘To flatter with a splendid show. Shakspeure. 
FLA’MEEYED*, flame’-kle. oc. Having eyes like |; FLASH 4, flash. n. s. (95) A sudden, quick, tran- 
flames. Quarles, | sttory blaze. Shak. Sudden burst of wit or merri- 
FLA’MELESS*, flame’-lés.c, Without flame; with-}! ment. Shak. A short, transient state. Bacon. A 
out incense. Sani. | hody of water driven by violence. Any little pool. 
FLA'MEN, fi'-mén. 503, n.s.{Lat.] A priest; one |)  Pegge. . 
that officiates in solemu offices. Milton. |, Zo FLASH, fish. v. n. To liter with a quiek avd 
* fr If there be any case in which we are to take our transient flame. le. o burst out into any 
English quentit from the Latin, it is in words of kind of violence. Shak. To break out iato wit, 
two syllables, which retain their Latin form, and have |; merriment, or bright thought. Felton. 
the vowel in the first syllable long.—See Drama. W.|) To FLASH, flash. v.a. To strike up lange bodies 
PLA MING®, fll/-ming. n.s. The act of bursting out |! of water from the surface. Spenser. To trick up in 
in Hames. Mirror y* Magistrates. | ashowy manner. Brewer. 
FLA/MINGLY®, fi4’-ming-lé. ad. Radiantly ; most |) FLA’SHER, fidsh’-dr. 7. s, A man of more appear- 
brightly. Cotgrave. | ance of wit than reality, Dict. A rower. Cotgrare, 
FLAMUNGO*®, fla-intn’-d. n,s. The wame of a bird, |) FLA‘SHILY, ftlish’-é-lé. ad. With empty show ; 
common in many parts of America. Sir 7. Lerbert, || without real power of wit. j 
FLAMINICAL®, fid-min’-¢-kil. a, [famen, Lat.]|' FLA/SHY, flash’. a. raga not solid; showy 
Belonging to the Roman priest. Milion. | without substance. Dighy. Insipid ; without force 
FLAMMABILITY, fim-mi-bi¥4-18 aos. The!) or spirit. Buren. Plashy ; washy; dashing ; be- 
mality of admitting to be set on fire, so as to blaze. |; — spirtng. Cotgrare. 
Town. FLASK $, flask. n.s, Lear, Fr.} A botile ; a ves- 
FLAMMA‘TION, fldm-mA’-shdn. nos. The act of |) sel. King. A powder-horn. Shakspeare. 
setting on flame. Brown. » FLA’SKET, ftisk tt. wv. s. A vessel in which viands 
FLA/MMEOUS, flim’-iné-ds, a. Consistug of lame;,, ave served. Pope. A loug, shallow basket. Spen- 
resetnbling flame. Brown. ser. 
FLAMMI'FEROUS, flan-mif-te-ris. 518, a, Bring: )) FLAT §, fat. a. (plot, Fr.] Horizontally level ; with- 
ing flame. Dict. out inclination, Shak. Smooth; without prota- 
FLAMMU/VOMOUS, fdim-miy/-d-miis, 528. 2. Vom- | berances. Bacen. Not elevated; fallen; not 
iting out flame. Dut. ’ | erect. Milton. Level with ‘the ground, Milton. 
FLA'MY, fld’-mé. a. Inflaned; burning ; blazing. Lying prostrate ; lying along. Spenser. [In paint- 
Sidney. Having the nature of flame. Bacon, | , 


ing.| Wanting relief; wanting prominence of the 


Flame-coloured, Sir 7'. Herbert. | figures. ‘Tasteless ; insipid ; dead. Shak, Dull; 
FLANG®, fling, old pret. of the verb Ring. Mirror :' unanimated ; frigid. Bacon. Depressed; spirit- 
for Magistrates. | less; dejected. Miltou. Unpleasing ;_ tasteless. 


FLANK §, flangk. n. s. {flane, Fr.] ‘Chat partofthe )  Aterhery.  Peremptory 3 absolute; downright. 
side of a quadruped near the hinder thigh, Poa-}, Sidney. Not shrill; not sharp in sound, Bacon. 
cham. In men: the lateral part of tie lower|, FLAT, fat. 2.s. A level; anextended plain. Bacon. 
belly. Job, xv. The side of any army or fleet.:, Even ground; not mountainous. Shak. A smooth, 
Bacon. That part of the bastion which reaches!) low ground, _—— to inundations. Shak. Shal- 
from the curtain to the face. Ffarris. |, low; strand; place in the sea where the water is 

To FLANK, flangk. v.a. [flanquer, Fr.] ‘To attack |! not deep enough for ships. Shak, The broad 
the side of a battalion or fleet. To be posted soas |i side of a blade. Dryden. Depression of fag 
to overlook or command any pass on the side. Dry-; or language. Dryden, A surface without relief or 
den, ‘To secure on the side. prominences. Bentley. [In musick.] A kind of ad- 

To FLANK*, flingk. v. x. To border; to touch. ditional or half note, contrived, together with sharps, 
Butler. | to remedy the defects of musical instruments. 

FLA/NKER, flingk’-Qr. n.«. A fortification jutting |) 7'o FLAT, Sat. v. a. To level; to depress ; to make 
out so as to command the side of a body marching | broad aml smooth. Bacon. To make vapid. 
to the assault, Knolles, | = Bacon. To render unanimated or evanid. K. 

To PLA‘NKER, flangk’-tr. vr. c. To defend by lat- |! Cher/es. 
eral fortifications. Sir 7’. Heriert. To attack |; To FLAT, flit. v. xn. To grow flat; opposed to swell. 
sideways. Evelyn. |) Tewple. 
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FLAT-BOTTOMED*, flat-bév-tmd. a, Having ay, FLAWN, fliwn. an. s. [plena, Sax.] A custard; a 
flat bottom, applied to boats. Sir 7. Herbert. [In\, _ sort of pudding or pie baked ina dish. T'usser. 
fortificatiou.] A moat which has no sloping, its\| ToFLA’'W TER, flaw -tar. vo a. To scrape or pare 
corners being somewhat rounded. Chambers. ‘| askin. Ainsworth. 

FLA‘TIVE?, fik’-tiv. a. [flatus, Lat.) iaealied FLA'WY. tlaw’-&. a. Full of flaws. 
wind; flatulent. Brewer. FLAX 64, flaks. n. s. [Fleax, plex, Sax.] The plant 

FLA‘TLONG, tlit’-léng. ad. With the flat down-|| of which the finest t 
wards ; not edgewise. Shakspere. }\ _ flax cleansed and combed for the spinner, Shak. 

FLA‘TLY, flar’-lé. Sigg em fiat.) Horizontally ;)| PLA'XCOMB, flaks’-kém. 2.8, The instrument with 
without inclination. ithout prominence or ele- | which the fibres of flax are cleansed from the brit- 





read is made. ‘The fibres of 


vation. Without spirit ; dully ; frigidly. Peremp- | _ tle parts, 
wee downright. Sidney. | FLA‘XDRESSER, fidks’-drés-sdr. n.s. He that 
FLA NESS, t'-nés. nos. Evenness ; level ex-. ares flax for the spinner. 


tension. Biblioth. Bibl. Want of relief or promi-.; FLA’XEN, flak’-s’n. 103. a. Made of flax. T'homson. 
nence. Addison. Deaduess; insipidity; vapid- | Fair, long, and flowing, as if made of flax. Addi- 
ness. Mortimer. Dejection of fortune. Shak. De-') — son. 
jection of mind; want of lite. Collier. Duluess ;|) FLAYXWEED, flaks’-wééd. n. s. A plant. 
insipidity ; frigidity. Pope. ‘The contrary to shrill- || FLA’XY*, fliks’-é. a, Of a light colour ; fair. Sir M. 
ness or acuteness of sound. Bacon. Sandus. 

FLATNO'SED*, flat-ndz’d’. a. Having a flat nose.|| To FLAY §,f4. 221. ra. { flaa, \celandick.] Tostrip 
Burton. i off the skin. Raleigh. ‘To take off the skin or sur- > 

ToFLA‘TTEN, fldv’-t’n. 405. v.a. To make evenor!| face of any thing. Mic. iii. 
level, without prominence or elevation. Donne. i icp There is a common pronunciation of this word, as if 
‘To beat down to the ground. Mortimer. Tomake | spelled fea, rhyming with sea, which is every day grow- 

id. To deject; to depress ; to dispirit. || ing more vulgur. W. 

To FLA/TTEN, flat’-t’n. v. n. To grow even or lev- | FLA/YER, fld’-dr. x. s. He that strips off the skin of 
el. To grow dull and insipid. L' Estraner. | any thing, Sherwood. 

FLA‘TTER, flat’-tir. 98. n. s. The workman or in- || FLEA$, flé. a. s, [plea, Sax.] A small red insect, 
strument by which bodies are flattened. | remarkable for its agility in leaping, which sucks 

To FLATTER, flav’-tar. v. a. [ flatter, Fr] To)| _ the blood of larger animals. Twusser. 
soothe with praises ; to please with blandishinents. || To FLEA, flé. v.a. ‘To clean from fleas. 

Shak. To praise falsely. Young. ‘To please ; to: FLE/ABANE, flé’-bhne. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
soothe. Dryden. ‘To raise false hopes. Milton. | FLY/ABITE, flé’-bhe. n.s. Red marks eaus- 

FLA/TTERER, fat’-tdr-rér. n. s. Qne who flatters |) FLE/ABITING, flé’-bi-dng. § ed by fleas. Wise- 
a fawner; a wheedler, Bucon. ‘| man. A smail hurt or pain, like uiat caused by the 

FLA/TTERINGLY®, fliv’-tdr-ing-lé. ad, In an art- || _ sting of a flea. Bp. Hall. 
fully obsequious manner. Bale. || FLE‘ABITTEN, 8e-bit-tin, 103. a. Stung by fleas. 

FLA’TTERY, fiiv-tdr-é. 557. 2.5, False praise ;; Burton. Mean; worthless. , Cleveland. 
artful obseqniousness ; adulation. Rowe. ‘| FLEAK, fléke. n.s. [floceus, Lat.] A small lock, 

FLA‘’TISH, flav -tish. a. Somewhat flat; approach- | thread, or twist. More. A grate, hurdle, or any 
ing to flatness. Woodward, | _ thing made of parts laid transverse. 

FLA’TULENCY, flatsh’-b-lén-sé, 461, .s. Windi-|;| FLEAM, fléme. n.s. An instrument used to bleed 
ness; fulness of wind. Arbutihaot. Emptiness;|| cattle, which is placed on the vein, and then driven 
vanity ; levity; airiness. Glanville. ‘| below. 

FLA/TULENT §, fldtsh’-d-lént, a, [flatulentns, Lat.] | FLE/A WORT, flé’-wirt, a. s. A plant. Miller. 
Turgid with air; windy. Arbuthnot. Empty ; | Tio FLECK §, flék. v. a. k, Germ.] ‘To spot ; to 
vain; big, without substance or reality; puffy. | streak; to dapple. Sh re. 

Glanville. ‘| To FLE’CKER, fiék’-dr. x. a. To spot; to mark 

FLATUO'SITY, flatsh-d-ds’4-té. n. s. [flatuosil¢é, | _ with strokes or touches, 

Fr.] Windiness ; fulness of air. Bucon. FLE/CTION §*, flék’-shéin. n.s. [flectio, Lat.] The 

FLA’TUOUS, flatsh’=i-as. a. Windy ; full of wind. || — act aA ment of bending or turning. Smith. 
Bacon. \| FLE‘CTOR®, flék’-tar. in. s. A name given to the 

FLA! TUS, fih’-tds. n.s. (Lat.] Wind gathered in|} muscles, more frequently called flexors. Smith. 
any cavities of the body. Quincy. A breath; a} FLED, fiéd. The preterit and participle of flee. 

if. Clarke. || FLEDGE$, flédje. a. [ flederen, Dutch.] Full-leather- 

FLA’‘TWISE, flat’-wize. a. lift and wise.) With | ed; able to fly. Herbert. a 
the flat downwards, not the edge. Woodward. To FLEDGE, flédje. v. a, To furnish with wings ; to 

To FLAUNT §, fant. 214. ».n. 'To make a Sniecing | supply with feathers. Ray 

| 











show in apparel. Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘To face ;|| To FLEE, fité. v.n, pret. fled. Torun from danger; 
to carry a pert or saucy appearance. Boyle. to have recourse to shelter. Gen. xix. 

FLAUNT, flint. n.s. Any thing loose and airy.|| FLEECE §, fidése. ns. [plyy, plere, Sax.] As much 
Shakspeare. An ostentatious display; a brag.|| _ wool as is shorn from one sheep. Bucon. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. To FLEECE, fiéése. v. a. To clip the fleece of a 

FLA/VOROUS, fla’-vdr-ds. 557. a. Delightful tothe |} sheep. To strip; to pull; to plunder, as a sheep 
gtr Desde. Fragrant; odorous, is robbed of his wool. Addison. To whiten; to 

FLA‘'VOUR6$, fla’-vér. 314. n.s. [ flair, Fr.] Pow- »read over as with wool, Thomson. 

er of pleasing the taste. Addison. Sweetness to|; FLE/ECED, fiéést. 359. a. Having fleeces of wool. 
the smell ; ur; fragrance. Dryden. || _ Spenser, 

PLA‘VOURED*, fld’-vard. a. Having a fine taste. FLE’ECER®, fiéé’-sdr. n.s. One who strips or plun- 
We - | ders. Prynne. ; 

FLA‘VOUS*, fid’-vas. a. [flarus, Lat] Yellow.!) FLE/ECY, fidé’-sé. a. Woolly ; covered with wool. 
Smith. Milton. Of a light colour; pale. Having the ap- 

FLAW §, flaw. n. s. [¢\dw.] A crack or breach in any | arance of fleeces of wool. T'homson. 
thing. Shak. A fault; defect. Bacon. A sudden Th FLEER §, fléér. v.n. [flyra, Iceland.] To mock ; 
gust; a violent blast. Shakspeare. A tumult; ajj to gibe; to jest with Insolence and contempt. 
tempestuous ha ae Shakspeare. A sudden com- Shak. To leer; to grin with an air of civility. 
motion of mind. fe '| Burton. 

To FLAW, flaw. vr. a. To break ; to crack ; to dam-{/ Zo FLEER®, fdr. v.a. ‘To mock ; to flout. Beau- 

with fissure. Boyle. To break; to violate.|| mont and Fletcher 


ERE PLEER, fiétr. ns, Mock expressed sither. in 
FLA/WLESS, fliw/-lés. a. Without cracks; without || words or looks. Shak. A decei | grin of civility. 
defects. Boyle. il South. in 
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FLE/ERER, fiéer’-dr. 98. n. s. A mocker ; a fawner. || FLE/SHPOT,, flésh’-pdt, n.s. A vessel in which flesh 
Beaumont and Fletcher. is cooked ; thence plenty of flesh. Bp. Taylor. 

FLEET, FLEOT, FLOT, are all derived from the || FLE‘SHQUAKE, Bo n. s. A tremour ot 
Saxon rleoc, which signifies a bay or gulf. Gib-| the body. 2. Jonson. 

|| FLESHY, flésh’-2. a. Full of flesh; fat; musculous. 








son. 

FLEET, fit. n.s. [j:lova, 

— ; anavy. Prior. 

FLEET, fét.'n. s. [pleoc, Sax.] A creek; an inlet| 
of water. Mortimer. 

FLEET §, fitét. u. ( fiotr, Icelandick.] Swift of pace ; 
quick ; nimble ; active. Spenser. [Iu the husbandry 
of some provinces.) Light; superficially fruitful. 
Mortimer. Skimming the surface. Mortimer. i 

To FLEET, fee. v.n. [pleocan, Sax.] To fly swift} 
ly; to vanish. Shak. ‘To be ina transient state. | 
Digby.—To fleet about the water. To float. Spen- | 


Ser. | 
To FLEET, fiéét. r. a. To skim the water. T'o live} 
merrily, or pass time away lightly. Shak. In the | 
country: to skim milk, Sir A. Weldon. 
FLE/ETFOOT®, fléév’-fat. a. Swift of foot. Shak. 
aa DISH, fléé’-ing-dish. n. s. a 
wi, 
FLE’ETLY, fidév’-lé, ad. Swifily; nimbly; with: 


swill pace. 


Sax.] A company of | 


Bacon. 
clus, XVil. 

FLET, fiét. participle passive of 7'o fleet. Skimmed. 
Mortimer, 

To FLETCH §*, fidtsh. v. a. |fléche, Fr.] To feather 
an arrow. Warlurton. 

FLE’TCHER, fléish’-Gr. n.s. [ flecher, old Fr.) A 
manufacturer of bows and arrows. Mortimer. 

FLEUR de Lis*. See Flower de Luce. 

FLEW, fii. 265. ‘The preterit of fly. 

FLEW 9, fld. n. s. The large chaps of a deep-mouth 
ed hound, Hanmer. 

FLE’ WED, flide, 362, a, Chapped ; mouthed, Shak, 

FLEXA’NIMOUS, fléks-in’-¢-mads. a. [ flexunimus, 
Lat.] Having the power to change the disposition 
of the mind, Floweil. 

FLEXIBILITY, fiéks-¢-bil’-¢-t@. n, s, The quality 
of admitting to be bent; pliancy. Nerefon. Easi- 
ness to be persuaded ; ductility of mind ; compli 
ance ; facility. Hammond. 


Pulpous ; plump, Bacon. Corporeal. Ec- 


FLE/ETNESS, fiéév’-nés. n.s. Swifiness of course ;,| FLEXIBLE}, fiéks’-¢-bl. 405. a. [_feribilis, Lat. 


nimbleness ; celerity. Ld. Chesterfield. 
FLEGM*. See Putrem. 
FL MING*, flém’-ing. m.s. A native or inhabitant | 
of the Low Countries. Shakspeare. | 
FLE’MISH®, flém’-ish. a. Relating to the Flemings. || 


Shuakspeure, | 
FLESH §, fiésh. n.s. [plere, Fier a The body, | 
distinguished from the soul. Shak. The muscles, | 
distinguished from the skin, bones, tendons. Sz. | 
Like, xxiv. Animal food, distinguished from vege- | 
table. Locke. The body of beasts or birds used in’ 
—_ — —_ fishes. miko Animal _— 
en. vi. Carnality; corporal appetites. Smai-. 
ridge. A carnal ae worldly disposition. Rom. | 
vill. Near relation: a scriptural use. Gen, xxxvii. | 
The outward or literal sense. The Orientals | 
termed the immediate or literal signification of any ! 
precept or type the flesh, and the remote or typical | 
meaning the spirit. St. John. "4 
To FLESH, flésh. v.a. To initiate. Government of | 
the Tonzue, To establish in any practice. Sidney. | 
To glut; to satiate. Shakspeare. 
FLE’SHBROTH, fidsh’-bréth. n, s. Broth made by | 
decocting flesh. Wiseman. 
FLE/SHBRUSH*, flésh’-brash. 2. s. A brush to rub | 
the flesh with. Cheyne. 
FLE/SHCOLOUR, flsh’-kal-dr. n. s. The colour | 


of flesh. Locke. 
fldsh’-dl-ét. n.s, Food consisting of | 
‘ 


FLE/SHDIET*, 
flesh. Coventry. 

FLE/SHED*, flésh’-éd, or flésht. a. Fat; having 
abundance of flesh. , 

FLE'SHELY, fiésh’-fll, 2. s. A fly that feeds upon 
flesh, and deposits her eggs iu it. Ray. | 

FLE/SHFUL-*, fiésh’-fal, a. Plump ; fat. Lndloet. 

FLE’SHHOOK, fiésh’-hddk. nt. s. A hook to draw | 
flesh from the caldron. 1 Sam. ti. * | 

ul- | 


FLE’SHINESS*, fiésh’-é¢-nés. n, s. Plumpness ; 

ness; fatness, Milton. | 
FLESHLESS, flésh’-lés. 2. Without flesh. Sandys. |! 
FLE/SHLINESS, fl@sh’-lé-nds. 2. s. Abundance of | 


flesh, called carnosity. Huloet. Carnal passions |! 
or appetites, Ascham. i 











FLE/SHLING®, flésh’-lIng. n. s. A mortal set wholly 
upon the carnal state. Confut. of N. Shaxton. | 





ib. T. ' 
FLE'SHLY, fiésh’-Ié. a. Corporeal. Denham. Car-|| 
na!; lascivious. Milton. nimal; not vegetable. | 


Drydea. } 

Spenser. Fat; full of flesh. Huloet. if 
FLE SHMEAT, flésh’-méte. n. s. Animal food ; the || 

flesh of animals prepared for food. Floyer, __ | 
FLE SHMENT fas ‘-mént. n.s. Eagerness gained 

by a successful initiation. Shakspeare. 
FLE’SHMONGER, flésh’-miing-gar. n. s. One who: 

deals in flesh; a pimp. Shakspeare. 


FLICK®. 


Possible to be bent; not brittle; pliant; not stiff. 
Bacon, Not rigid ; not inexorable ; cee ge, art 
sequious. Bacon, Ductile ; manageable. ke. 

_ That may be accommodated to various forms and 
urposes, Rogers. __ 

PLE XIBLENESS, fiéks’-¢-bl-nés. . 8. Possibility 
to be bent; not brittleness; easiness to be bent ; 
plianey. K. Charles. Facility ; obsequiousness ; 
compliance. “Ductility ; manageableness, Locke. 

FLE‘XILE, fléks’-il. 140° a. [ flexilis, Lat.) Pliam ; 
easily bent ; obsequious to any power or impulse 
Thomson. 

FLE/XION, fiék/-shin. n.s. The act of bending 
Pearson, A double; a bending. Bucon. A wru 
towards any part or quarter. Bacon. 

FLE' XOR, daks’-br. 166. n.s. (Lat.] The general 
name of the museles which act in contracting the 
joints. Arlrdhnot, 


| FLE’XUOUS, flék’-shd-ds, 452. a. [ fleruosus, Lat.] 


Winding ; full of turns and meanders ; tortuous. 
Digiy. Vending ; variable; not steady. Bacon. 
FLE/XURE, flek’-shire. n. 8. [ flerura, Lat.] The 
forin or direction in which any thing is bent. Ray. 
The act of bending. Stak. The part bent; the 
joint. Sandys, Obsequious or servile cringe, Shak. 

See Fiiten. 

To FLUCKER 6, flik’-dr. v.n. [figheren, Dutch.) 
To fluuter; to play the wings. Shak. 'To fluctuate ; 
to move with uncertain and hasty motion. Jdnrton. 

FLI'CKERMOUSE®, filk’-Gr-mofse x. s. A bat 
B. Jonson. 

PLUER, fll'-dr. n. 8. [from fiy.] One that runs away 5 
a fugitive; a runaway. Shek, ‘That part of a ma- 
chine which, by being put into a more rapid mo- 
tion than the other parts, equalises and regulates 
the motion of ihe rest, as in a jack, Swift. 

FLIGHT, fhe. 393. n, s. ‘The act of Aying or run- 
ning from danger. Denhan., The act of using 
wings; Volitation. Spenser. Removal from place to 
place by means of wings. Shak.+ A flock of birds 
flying together. Bac. The birds produced in 
the same season: as, the harvest flivht of pigeons, 
A volley; a shower. Swift, The space past by 
fiving. “Heat of imagination ; sally of the soul. 
Denham. F-xcursion on the wing. T'illetson. The 
power of flying. Shak. A particular hind of ar- 
row. B. Jonson. An ancient sport of shooting with 
arrows, called roving. Shakspeare. 


Human; not celestial; not spiritual. )| FLIGHT-SHOT*, ilite’-shét. ».s. The length which 


an arrow may fly. Leland. . 
FLVGHTED*®, fl’téd. a. Taking flight; flying. 


\FLYGHTINESS®, fil’-té-nés. nm. 8. Wildness ; ir- 


regularity of conduet. 


|| FLUGHTY, fli’4é, a. Fleeting ; swift. Shak. Wild; 


full of imagination. 


i| FLY MFLAM? a { flim, Icel.] A freak; 


FLI 
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a whim ; a trick; a cheat; a petty fiction. Beaumont || FLETTERMOUSE, flit’-tdr-médse. n. s. The bat. 


and Fletcher. 


Middleton. 


FLIUMSINESS*, film’-zé-nés. n.s, Easy texture. |) FLI1’TINESS*®, fiit’-té-nés. mn. s. Unsteadiness ; 


Shenstone. 


FLIMSY §, flim’-zé. a. Weak ; feeble. Mean; spir- | ELIPTTING, fiiv’-tin 


itless ; without force. Pope. 

To FLINCH § flinsh. vn. [plion, 
from ay suffering or undertaking. South. To fail. 
Shutspeare. 

FLIY'NCHER, fflnsh’-r. n. s. He who shrinks or fails 
in any matter, Beaumont and Fletcher. 

— ERMOUSE®*, fla’-dair-mdadse. n. s. A bat. 

oore, 


To FLING §, Ming. v. a. 


Jlong. [ flenga, Sa.) 'To cast from the hand ; to}! 
th ’ 


row, Shak. To dart; to cast with violence. 
Denium. To scatter. Milton. To drive by vio- 
lence. Burnet. ‘To move forcibly. Addison. ‘To 
cast, Addison. To force into another condition. 
Spenser.—To fling away. ‘To eject; to dismiss. 
Stak. To fing down. To demoiish; to ruin, 
Woodward, To Sling off. ‘To baffle in the chase. 
Addison. 

To FLING, fling. v. n. To flounce ; to wince ; to fly 
into violent and irregular motions. j este gad 

tg ont. To grow unruly or outrageous. Shuk, 

FLING, fling. n.s. A throw; a cast. A gibe; a sueer ; 
a contemptuous remark. Shakspeare. 

FLUNGER, fling’-dr. 409. n.s. He who throws. 
Sherwood. He who jeers, 

FLINT §, flint. n. s. [plint, Sax.] A semi-pellucid 
stone, composed of crystal debased, of a blackish 
gray, of one similar and equal substance, free from 
Veins, and naturally invested with a whitish crust. 
Hil. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 
Spenser. 

FLINTHEARTS, fifnt’-bart. 

FLINTHE‘ARTED*, filat’-hart/-€d. 
cruel. Shakspeare. 

FLINTY, flint/-4. a. Made of flint; 
xxxii. Full of stones. Bacon, 
cruel; savage. Bp. Hall. 

FLIP, flip. n. s. A cant word, A liquor much used 
in ships, made by mixing beer with spirits and su- 


ar. Dennis. 
FLU PPANCY®, flip’-pan-sé. n.s. Pertness ; brisk 


folly. 
FLVPPANTS, pi Baers a. Nimble ; 
is used only of the act of speech. F 
tulant; waggish. J'homson. 
FLY PPANTLY, flip’-pant-lé, ad. In a flowing, prat- 


TS 

To FLIRTS§, flért. 108. v.a. [pleapdian, Sax.] 
To throw any thing with a quick, elastick mo- 
tion. Swift. "To throw out words carelessly ; to 
blurt. Howell. ‘To move with quickness. Dor- 
set. To jeer; to treat with scoffs. Beawnont and 
Firtcher. 

To FLIRT, fitirt. v.n. To jeer; to gibe atone. To 
run about ually ; to be unsieady and flutter- 
ing, ‘lo act with levity ; to be guilty of a kind of 

etry, 


a. Having a 
hard beni ; 


strong. Deut. 


movable. It 


FLIRT, flirt. 2. s. A quick, elastick motion. Addison. |! 


Hard of beart ; |! 


Pert ; |; 


lightness. By. Hopkins. 
. n.s. An offence; a wander- 


ing; a desert. Psufm. Removal. Grrose. 


Sax.] To shrink lp LITTY*, f’-1¢. a, Unstable. More. Ob. 7’. 


| FLIX, fliks. n. s. Down; fur; soft hair. [corrupted 

|__ from snp Dryden. Dyseutery. 

; FLIX VOOD, diks!-wihd. ns. A plant. 

aire n.s. [pla, Sax.) An arrow. Chaucer. 
b. 7". 

To FLOAT §, fidte, 295, v. n. [pleocan, Sax.] To 





preter. flung ; part. flung or || swim on the surface of the water. Shak. ‘l'o move 


without labour in a fluid. Dryden. ‘To pass with 
a light, irregular course. Locke. 


| To FLOAT, ie, v. a. To cover with water, Dry- 
\FLOAT, fidte. n.s. The act of flowing; the flux. 


Hooker. Any body so contrived or formed as to 
swim upon the water, | Esdras, v. The cork or 


uill by which the angler discovers the bite of a 
: fish. Walton. A cant word for a level. Mortimer. 
A wave. Shakspeare. 
FLO‘ATER®, flé’-tdr, n.s. One who floats or sails 


upon. Eusden, 
FLO. ATING*, fid’-ting. n.s. The act of being con- 
veyed by the stream. Whitlock, 
FLOATY, flé’-té. a. Buoyant and swimming on the 


surface. Raleigh. 

FLOCK §, fidk. x. s. pets Sax.] A er ge 4 usu- 
ally a company of birds or beasts. Shak. A com- 
pany of sheep, distinguished from herds, which are 
of oxen. Milton. A body of men. 2 Marc. xiv. 
[From floccus.] A lock of wool, Dryden. 

To FLOCK, flék. v.n. To gather in crowds or large 
numbers. Anolles. : : 

FLO/CKLY*, fidk’-lé. ad. In a body; in a heap. 
Huloet. Ob. T. 

To FLOG, fiég. v.a. [ flagrum, Lat.) To lash; to 

| whip. —_. 

\FLONG, part. pass, from fling. 

| FLOOD §, fldd. 308. n. s. [plob, Sax] A body of 
water; the sea; ariver. Psalm Ixxit. A deluge; 
an inundation. Shak. F low ; flux ; the swelling of 
a river by rain or inland flood. Davies. The gen- 
eral deluge. Brown. Catamenia. Harvey. 

To FLOOD, fldd. v.a. To deluge; to cover with 
waters, Mortimer. 

FLO/ODGATE, fifid’-gate. n.s. Gate or shutter by 
| which the water course is closed or opened. Sidney. 
| FLOODMARK®, fidd/-mirk. 2. s. High-water 
| mark; the mark which the sea makes on the shore 
i at flowing water, and the highest tide. 
| FLOOK, dak. 306. n. s. [ plug, Germ.] The broad 
| part of the anchor which takes hold of the ground. 
|__A flounder ; a flat river fish. 
| 
| 
| 


FLOOR §, fore. 310. n.s. fylop, plone, Sax.} The 
pavement : a pavement is always of stone, the floor 
of wood or stone. Sidney. A story; a flight of 

| rooms, B. Jonson. ; 
| To FLOOR, flore. v.a. To cover the bottom with a 
floor. 2 Chiron. xxxiv. 


A sudden trick, B. Jonson, A pert young hussy. || FLO/ORING, flé’-ring. n. s. Bottom ; pavement. 


Burton. _A jeer; a gibe. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
FLIRT*, fldrt. a. Pert; wanton. Shakspeare. 
FLIRTATION, fldr-ta’-shan. n.s. A quick, spright- 

ly motion. Pope. A desire of attracting notice. 

id Chester field. 

To FLIT §, flit. v. n. [Aytter, Dan.] To fly away. 
Spenser. To remove; to migrate. Hocker, To 
flutter; to rove on the wing. Dryden. To be flux 
or unstable. Spenser. 

To FLIT*, flit. v. a. To remove out of its place ; to 
dispossess. Chaucer. 

FLIT, flit. a. Swift. Spenser. Ob. J. 

FLITCH, filitsh. x. s. (plicce, Sax.] The side of a 
hog salted and cured. Skelton. 


To FLUTTER §*, fliv-tdr. v. . [a corruption of fluz- |, 


ter.| ‘To be in agitation. Chaucer. 


| Wotton. 
| To FLOP, mp v.a. [from flap.} To clap the wings 
with noise. 1,’ Estrange. ; 
FLORAL, fid’-ral. a. [ floralis, Lat.] Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers. Prior. 
FLOREN, fiér’-in. n. s. A gold coin of Edward III. 


F. Th e. . 

FLORENCE, fldr’-@nse. n. s. ges the city Flo- 
= A kind of cloth. Dict. kind of wine m- 
ported from Florence. A gold coin of Edward III. 
in value six shillings. Camden, ; 

FLORENTINE®, fiér’-@n-tlne. n.s. A native of 
Florence. A sort of silk so named. 

FLORET, fld’-rét. n. s. [_fleurette, Fr.] A small im- 
perfect flower. A foil. [ floret, Fr.] Government of 
the Tongue, 





FLUTTER®, fliv-tar. n. s. [ fletia, Ieel.) A rag; a |! FLO/RIAGE®, fid/-ré-dje. n.s. [flori, Fr.] Bloom 


tater. Aubrey. 


blossom. J. Scott. 
391 
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FLORID $, fidr’-id. 544. a. [ floridus, Lat.] Produc- | 
rtd of flowers; covered with flowers. Sir T’| 
Brown. Bright in colour; flushed with red. Bp. 
Taylor, Em snr splendid ; brilliant with | 
decorations. 
FLORIDITY, Rosa bt. n.s. Freshness of colour. | 


PLOTDLY*, tel. ad. In a showy and im-| 


way. ood. 
FLO RIDAESS. She i-ate. n.s. Freshness of col-|| mock; to insult; to treat with mockery and con- 
our. Evelyn, Vigour; spirit. teria Embel- || tem tL. Shakspeare, 


ness.- Bacon. Figuees § formed by lines FLORID}, Bdv1d. 544.0. | foridus, Lat] Produc-|| _ness..Bacon. Figures formed by lines curiously ¢ or 
lishment ; ambitious elegance. B To FLOUT, ft. v.n. To practise mockery ; to be- 


wantonly drawn. B. A kind of musical pre- 
lude. Crashaw. Ab ple Grose. 
FLO'URISHER, fldr’-rish-fr. hig s. One that is io 


rime oO rity. Chapm 
F OURISHINGLY *, fldr’- AP -rish -tog-l2. ad, Ostenta- 
tiously. Bule. In an embellished manner of speak- 


Te FLOUTS, fiddt. 312. vr. a. [plican, Sax.] To 


FLORI FEROUS, flé-rif’-fé-ras, 5 $. a. { forifer,|| have with contempt; to sneer. Shakspeare. 
Lat.) Productive of flowers mabe | FLOUT, fiddt. x. Ha A mock ; an insult; a word or 
FLO RIN, flbr'-in. 2. 5. [Fr] A coin first made by || act of contempt. Bacon. 
the Florentines. ‘That of ermany is in value|| FLO'U'TER, fléd’-tdr. n.s, One who jeers. Burton. 
2s, 4d.; that of Spain 4s. 4d. halfpenny ; that of Pa- sreetlvta abe Addt’-ing-lé. ad. In an insulting 


! and Sicily 2s . 6d.; that of Holland 2s. Ay- 
ie ane 7 | | To: FLOW §, fid. 324. gieF "Pen Sax.] To run 
FLORIST, fid/-rist. 2. s.  eabaaal Fr.] A cultiva-|} or spread as water. Swi ‘o run: opposed to 
tor of flowers, Sir H. J | a — pare “To ues Hot to ebb. 
Wh hould pronounce ay ern and floret with the!| Sh omen. ssax iv. To proceed ; to is- 
ong o-and florid and florin with the wet soundofthat|} sue. Shak. To glide smoothly, without asperity. 
letter, cannot easily be guessed. They are all fromthe | Hakewill. To write smoothly; to speak volubly. 
same original, are all anglicised, and consist but of two Dryden, To abound ; to be crowded. Chapman. 
syllables ; and the only thing that can be gathered from To be copious ; ; to nt full. Shak. To hang loose 
them, is,’ the wocertalaty of argui ting from the Latin | and wav ing. Spectato 
RAMA, @ 


+ riage 8 to ours.—fiee Principtes, No.|| To desig Nd. v. a. To overflow ; to deluge. Mor- 


FLO'RULENT, fibr’-4-lént. a. Flowery; blossom- | FLOW, fd. n.s. The rise of water; not the ebb. 
ing Brown. A sudden wd or abundance. Pope. A 
rue msde pe fids'-kd-lds, a. [ flosculus, Lat.]|| stream of diction; volabiliy of tongue. ee 
of fidwers FLOWER 6, fléd’-fir. 98, 323. n. ym Fr. 

TA §, tb! ath. nes. Seam) A fleet of ships|| part of a plant which contains the’ seeds. ils 
pire fy carry out the s of Europe to the ports |} An ornament; an embellishment. Clarendon. 'The 
of America, and bring back the produce of Mexico, me the dourishing par Pope. The edible 
Peru, and other places. Burke. of corn; the meal fe cons The most excel- 

FLOTAGE*, fld’-taje. n. s. [ flotage, Fr.) That vert or valuable part; ‘of any thing ; quintessence. 
which floats on the top of the sea, or great rivers.|| Ffooker. That which is most gar nosing any 


Chambers. thing valuable. Shakspeare. Sce 
To FLOTE, fidte. r.a. To skim. T'usser. FLOWER de Luce, fléd’-dr-dé-lise’. ‘o :. " fleur-de- 
FLOTI‘LLA*, fld-ti-la. n.s. Any number of small|| fis, Fr.] A bulbous ins, Miller. 

vessels. ‘| To FLOWER, fldd’-dr. y. a. ( feurir, Fr.) To be 


FLO'TSON, FLOTZAM, or FLOATSAM, fii’. | in flower ; to bloom. Spenser. "To be in the prime ; 
san, or fiét’-2in. n.s. Goods that swin without an'| to flourish. Spenser. To froth; to ferment; to 
owner. ou the sea. "ieckaone. mantle. Bacon. To come as cream from the sur- - 

FLO'TTEN, fiév-tn. part. Skimmed. Skinner. face. Milton. 

1'o FLOUNCE §, fidiinse. 312. v.n. [ plonsen, Dutch.] || To FLO/WER, fldi'-tir. v. a. To adorn with fic- 
To move with violence in the water or mire; to || _ titious or imitated flowers 
struggle or dash in the water. Addison. ‘To move | FLOWER-GENTLE*, “f18u/-de -jén’-l. n.s. A spe- 
with weight and tumult. Prior. To move with | cies of amaranth. B, Jonson 


B poi itation. Swift. || FLOWER-INWOVEN*, mon 8WY br In-wo¥-vn. a. 
To FLOUNCE, fiddnse. v-a. To deck with flounces. Adorned with flowers. Milton. 
Addison. || FLOWERAGE, fléi’-dr-fje. n.s. Store of flowers. 


FLOUNCE, fiddnse. n. s. Any thing sewed tothe! Dict, 
armeut, and hanging loose, so as to swell and: | FL OWERET, fdd'-ar-dt. x. ie [ feuret, Fr] A 
1ake. Guardian. A dash in the water. flower; a small flower. S 
FLOUNDER, fldtin/-dar. 312. n. . [flynder, Dan.) |) FLO WERGARDEN, fd -ar-gir-dn. n.s. A gar- 
A small flat fish. Camden. deu oa data flowers are principally cultivated. 
To FLO'UNDER, fidin’-dar. vn. [from flounce.]|| Mort 
To struggle with violent and irregular penne || FLO/WERINESS, fAdid’-ir-4-nés. n. s, The state of 
Lob, re in flowers, Cotgrave. Floridness of 
me Addr. n. s. The edible part of corn; the | 
| FLOAVENG fda’ es n. §. State of blossom. 


FL nO URET®. See FLoweret. sort of froth. 

To FLO/URISH4, flir’-rish. 314. v. n. [ floreo Let}, |FLOWERINGBUSH, fdd'-dr-ing-bish. n. s. A 
To be in vigour; not to fade. Psalm xcii. To be ant. 
in & prosperous state. Dryden. ‘To use florid he rLOWERLESS®, fldi’-fr-lés, a, Without a flower. 
guage. Watts. To deste various figures Wy 
mace lines. Pope. ‘To boast; to brag. | eeeERy, fléd’-fir-é. a. Full of flowers ; adorned 
musick ao 0 play some prelude without any set ed | with flowers, real or fictitious. Milton 

FLOWERY-KIRTLED*,  fidt-dr-d-kér/-tld. a. 

To FLOURISH, fléir’-rish. v.a. ‘To adorn with||  { flowery and kirtle,) Dressed in robes or garlands 
vegetable beauty. Fenton. To: adorn with figures} of flowers. Milton. 
of needle-work. ‘To work with a needle ftnto fig- | FLO'WING®, "Tay .n.s. The rise of the water, 
ures. Bacon. To move any thing in quick circles || the flow. 
or vibrations. Crashaw. 'To adorn with embellish- || FLOWING rad ie -lé. ad. With volubility ; with 
egg of rdw Bacon. To adorn; to embel- | abundance. ¥,0-ng 
lish. 8 tac FLO’WINGNESS*, fld’-ing-nés. 1. s. A stream of 

FLOURISH, flir’-rish. ns. Vigour ; state of strength || diction. Nichols. 

or prosperity. Horcll. Bravery; beauty. Shak, || FLOWK, fhe. a. *. [ploe, Sax.] A flounder. Co- 

An ostentations embellishment ; ambitious copions- |! peu, 

ann 


FLU FLY 
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rr Ee 


FLO'WKWORT, flike’-wart. n.s. A plant. FLUTE 4, flite. n. s. [ flute, Fr.] A musical pipe ; a 
FLOWN, fldne. ee of fly. Gove away. Mil-|| pipe with stops for the fingers. Dryden. A  chan- 
ton. Puffed +: inflated ; elate. Milton. ne! or furrow in a pillar, like the concave of a flute 


FLU/CTUANT, fldk’-tshi-dnt. 461. a. [fluctuans,|; _ split. 
To FLUTE, fidte. v. n. To play on the flute. Chau- 





To FLUCTUATE §, tiik’-tshd-Ate. v. n. [_Auctuo, 
Lat.] To roll to and again, as water in agitation. 
Blackmore. To float backward and forward. To 
move with uncertain and hasty motion. Afilton, 
To be in an uncertain state. Addison. 'To be irres- 
olute ; to be undetermined. 

FLUCTUA’TION, fidk-tsht-A/-shdn, n. s. [ fluctua- | 
tio, Lat.) ‘The alternate motion of the water, Brown. 
Uncertainty ; indetermination. Boyle. Violent egi- 
tation. Bp. Taylor. 

FLUE, fid. 335. n.s. A small pipe or chimney tocon-|/ Pope. ‘To move irregularly. Howell. : 
vey air. Pegge. Soft down or fur. To FLUTTER, flit’-tar, v. a. To drive in disorder, 


Lat. bobs I i uncertain. Pearson. 
cer. 
To FLUTE’, flate. v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 
Cotgrare. 
FLU‘TER®, fit-tdr. n. s. One who plays on the 
flute. Coterave. 
To FLU‘TTER$, fidv’-tar. 98. rv. n. [plotepan, 
| Sax.) To take short flights with great agitation of 
the wings. Deut. xxxii, ‘To move about with great 
' show and bustle without consequence. Grew. ‘To 
be moved with quick vibrations or undulations. 





FLUE’LLIN, f0-4I'-lin, n. s, The herb speedwell. |! like a flock of birds suddenly roused. Shak. To 

ee s. Copiousness ; readi- ary - wal. To disorder the position of any 
ness. . . thing. Milton. 

FLUENCY, — ah 5. os of flowing ; | ait oe  aahaeg n. hs Vereton } ca a 
smoothness ; freedom from harshness or asperity. ison. Hurry; tumult; disorder of mind. Con- 
Garth. Readiness ; copiousness ; volubility. King} fusion ; i it position. : 

Pas wih re yogi | PLU'TTERING®, oe n. s. Tumult of 
.U' » nt. a. [ fluens, Lat. id. Bacon. mind ; agitation. T'homson. 

Flowing ; LSet in flux. Ray. Ready; co- \ PLUVIA ICK, fiti-vé-di’-ik. a. [ fluriaticus, Lat.] 
ous; voluble. ; to rivers. 

FLUENT, fl’-@nt. n. s, Stream; running water. | FLUX n. &. | fluxus, Lat.) The act of flow- 
Phillips. In the doctrine of fluxions : flowing quan- | ing ; passage. Dighy. The state of passing away 
tity 3 Berk amd ivi ai to others Brown ‘An Ww or 

: N : ring place to others. : » How 

FLUENTLY, Ai ante. ad. With ready flow ; | imme of aatier. Arbuthnot. Dysentery ; bloody 
volubly ; readily. r. | flux. Halifax, Excrement; that whiclr falls from 

FLUID§, fiiy-id. a. ( fluidus, Lat.] Having parts|| bodies. Shak. Concourse ; confluence. Shak. ‘The 

. berg se ares ar ec orepat pines I = of being — That which, mingled with a 

‘ID, fld’-id. n. s, Any thing not solid. Chambers, |) y, makes it melt. 
[In ph ag | Any satel jurce. Arbuthnot. | FLUX, flaks. a. Unconstant ; not durable; maintain- 

FLUIDITY, ep bg n. §. The quality in bodies |) pal a constant succession of parts. La. Boling - 

site to ility. Newton. | te. 

FL TONES, Se Oey oy That quality in sss To FLUX, ks. v. a. To mek. To salivate ; to 

ite to stability. , ___ evacuate by spitting. h. 

pK [*. See Foon and Frowx. __ || FLUXA/TION®, fldks-4’-shin. n. s. The state of 

FLUME®. x. s. (plum, Sax.) A river. Wictiffe. | ssin away and giving place to others. Leslie. 
Ob 1 FLU X{BLE , 


ae 4 fliks’-¢-bl. a. Not durable; chang- 

FLU/MMERY, fldm’-dr-é. n. s. [//ymru, be ease fi | ing. Howell. 

kind of food made by coagulation of wheat-flour || FLUXIBI'LITY®, flaks-¢-bil’-¢-é. n.s. Aptiness to 

or oatmeal. Locke. ajo f ‘ flow or ad. Cockeram. 
FLUNG, flang. participle and preterit of, fing. FLUXIYLITY, fldiks-il’-4-1¢. n.s. Easiness of sepa- 
FLU OR, fi’-dr. 166. 1. 5. Lat} A fluid state. || ration of parts. Boyle. 

Newton. Catamenia. || PLUXION, flak’-shin. ns. [fucio, Lat.) The act 
FLU/RRY 6, fldr’-ré. n. s. A gust or storm of wind;|! of flowing. Cotgrave. The matter that flows. 

a hasty blast. Swift. Hurry; a violent commo-,| Wiseman. [{n mathematicks.] The arithmetick 

tion. Swinburne. ey '| or analysis of infinitely small variable quantities. 
To FLU’/RRY*, flar’-ré. v. a. To keep in agitation;|| Harris. 

to alarm. Swinburne, | FLU’/XIONARY*, fiik’-shén-4-ré. a. Relating to 
To FLUSH §, flash. v. n. [ fluysen, Dutch.) ‘Po flow || _ mathematical fluxions. Bp. Berkeley. 

with violence. Ray. ‘To come in haste. Bean- || FLU/XIONIST*, fldk’-shiin-ist. n.s. One skilled in 

mont and Fletcher. To glow in the skin. Milton.|| _ the doctrine of fluxions. Bp. Berkeley. ; 

To shine suddenly. . || FLU/XIVE*, fliks’-iv. a, Flowing with tears. Shak. 
To FLUSH, flash. e. a. To colour; to redden. Ad-|| Wanting solidity. B. Jonson. 

dison. ‘To elate; to elevate. Sowh. To put up;|| FLU‘/XURE®, fldk’-shire. x. s. The act or power of 

to spring. B. Jonson. | flowing. B. Jonson. Fluid matter. on. 
FLUSH , Dash. a. Fresh ; full of vigour. Shak. Af- || To FLY §, fll. pret.ylew or fled ; part. fled or flown. v.n. 

fluent; abounding. Arbuthnot. Conceited; ele- [rleoxan, Sax.] To move through the air with 

vated in opinion. Bp. Hopkins. } wings. Gea. i. To pass through the air. Job, v. 
FLUSH, flash. n. s. Afflux; sudden impulse; violent | ‘To pass away. Prior. To pass swifily. Dryden. 

flow. Ray. Cards all of a sort. Bloom; growth;| To move with ia oy 5 Dryden. To pan with 

abundance. Goldsmith. A term for a number of || violence. Shak. To break; to shiver; to burst 

ducks. & r. asunder with a sudden explosion. Swift. To ran 
FLU'SHERS, fldsh’-t. n. s. The lesser butcher bird. i away ; to attempt escape. 1 Sam. xxii.— To fly at. 


Chambers. ii ‘To spring with violence upon ; to fall on suddenly. 
FLUSHING’, fldsh’-ing. n. s. Colour in the face by] Bacon. "ro hawk ; to catch birds by means of 
a sudden afflux of blood. Bp. Taylor. hawks, Shak. To fly back. 'Tostart; to become 
To FLU’STER, flds’-tar. r. a. [from To flush.J To} restiff, as a horse. 1% yin the face. To insult. 
make hot and rosy with drinking. Shak. ‘To con- | Swift, To act in defiance. Dryden. To fiy off. 
found ; to hurry. Stei/?. || To revolt. Shak. To fy on. To spring with vio- 
To FLU/STER $§*, tlas’-tr. v. n. | fughs, Teut. and |) lense upon; to fly at. Shak. To fly out. To 
| 











Germ.] To be in a bustle; to make much ado!| burst into ion. HB. Jonson. To break out into 
about little. South. | license. Dryden. 'To start violently from any di- 
FPLU/STER‘, flis’-tar. n.s. Sudden impulse ; violent|| rection. Beniley. To let fy. To discharge. Gran- 
flow. South. ! ville. To be light and unencumbered ; as, a flying 
FLU/STERED*, fids’-tird. o. Heated with liquor *\| camp. ‘To float in the air; as, colours flying. 
half drunk. — 'ToFLY, Al. va. To = to avoid; to clecline 


FOD 


FOL 
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Shak. To refuse association with. Dryden. To || FOE$, %. 296. n.s. [pah, Sax.] An enemy in war. 


quit by flight. Dryden. To attack by a bird of 
rey. . To cause to fly, or float in the air. 

FLY. fil. n. s. [pleoye, Sax.] A small winged in- 
sect, of man 7. Locke, That part of a ma- 
chine, which, ing put into a quick motion, regu- 
lates the rest. Wilkins. That part of a vane which 
points how the wind blows. A stage-coach, so 
called to impress a belief of its extraordinary quick- 
ness in travelling. A flatterer. Massinger. 


FLY’BITTEN*, dl’-bit-tn. a, Stained by the bites 
of flies. Shaktspeare 
and blow.) The 
er, 


FLY’BLOW 6°, fil’-bld. n. s. 
of a fly. Beaumont and beds 

To FLY BLOW, fil’-bld. ». a. To taint with flies ; 
to fill with maggots. Stilling fleet. 

FLY’BOAT, fii-batc. r,s, A-kind of vessel nimble 
and light for sit Drayton, 

FLYCA’TCHER, fll-katsb-dr, n. s. One that hunts 
flies. Dryden. : 

FLY’ER, fil’-dr. 98. n. s. One that flies or runs away. 
Warner. One that uses wings. G . The 
fly of a jack. 

To FLYF ISH, fil’-fish. v. n. To angle with a hook 
baited with a Lp Walton. 

FLY’FLAP*, fil’-fldp. n.s. A fan or flapper to keep 


flies off. Sheldon, 
FLYING-FISH* pg ries n. s. A fish of the 
rnard kind, Sir 7'. Herbert. 
AL §, fole. 295. n. s. [pola, Sax.] The offspring 
of a mare, or other beast of burthen. f 
To FOAL, fle. v. a. To bring forth a foal. Shak. 
To FOAL, ole. v. n. To be disburdened of the foe- 
tus. Mortimer. 
FO ALBIT, @le’-bit. 
FO/ALFOOT, fdle’-fat. 


tn. s. Plants. 


FOAM(, fome. 295. n. s. [paem, Sax.) The white | 


substance which agitation or fermentation gathers 
on the top of liquors ; froth ; spume. Hos. x. 
To FOAM®, féme. v. a. To cast out froth ; to throw | 
forth. St, Jude. 
To FOAM, fome. v. n. To froth 
Shak. ‘To be in rage ; to be 
FO AMINGLA fome’-ing-Ié. ad. SI 
#, -ing-lé. . Slaveri 3) 
frothily. Sherwood. ney 
POAMY, ®-mé. a. Covered with foam frothy. | 
sidney. 
er feb. n. 8. [fuppe,Germ.] A small pocket. 


ison. 

To FOB, fab. v. a. [fuppen, Germ.] To cheat; to 
trick ; to defraud. Wie To fob 1 To shift off | 

to put aside with an artifice. are. 

FOCAL, (-kal. 88. a. [from focus.) Belonging to 
the focus, Derham. 

FOCIL, tds’-il. n. s. [ focile, Fr.) The greater or less 
bone between the knee and ankle, or elbow and | 
wrist. Wiseman, 


; to gather foam. 
violently agitated. 





FOCILLA’TION, fés-M-a/-shan. n. s. [ focillo, Lat.) | 


Comfort ; oy ape Dict. 
FO'CUS, fe’- 
cus of a glass is the point of convergence or con- | 


course, where the rays meet and cross the axis|| FOIST*, 


afier their reftaction by the glass. Newton—Focus | 
of a parabola. i 
’ | 
figure, and distant from the vertex by a fourth part | 
o 
A point towards each end of the longer axis, from 
whence two right lines, being drawn to any point in 
the circumference, shall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris, Focus of the hyperbola, A 
point in the pgs axis, within the opposite hy-| 
perbolas, from which if any two right lines are 
drawn, meeting in either of the opposite hyper- | 
bolas, the difference will be equal to the principal 
axis. Dict. 
FODDER §, féd/-dir. n. s. [podep, Sox) iy food 
stored up for catile against winter. Knolles. | 
To FODDER, fed'-dar, v. a. To feed with dry | 
food. Evel nm. 
FODDERER, fid/-dar-rar. n.s. He who fodders 
cattle, Sherwood. 





Spenser. A persecutor ; an enemy in common life, 
Shak. An opponent ; an ill-wisher. Waits. 
ae fd. v.a. To treat as an enemy. Spenser. 
Ob. T.. 
FOEHOOD*, f0/-hdd. [pah and had, Sax.] Enmi- 


ei Kr Bedell. 

ELIKE*, (0’-like. a. In the character of an ene- 
wy: Sandys. 

FO/EMAN, f0/-man. n.s. Enemy in war; antago- 
nist. S; - Ob, J. 

FOETUS, t&-tds. 296. n. s. [Lat.] The child in the 
womb after it is perfectly formed ; but before, it is 
called embryo. Quincy. 

FOG 9, fog. n. s. [for, Dan.) A thick mist; a moist, 
oo edad near the surtace of the land or water. 

gn. 

FOG, dg. n. 8. [ fogagium, low rag I 


Aftergrass ; 
which grows in autumn afier the ; 


ay is mown. 
7b FO *f dg. v. a. To overcast ; to darken. Sher- 
it ee §*, Sg. v.n. [vogue, Fr.] To have power. 
FO'GAGE*, fg’-Aje. n. s. In the forest law, rank 


BF ert not eaten in the summer. Chambers. 
sutra fdg’-gé-lé. 383. ad. Mistily; darkly. 
croudny, 

FOGGINESS, fdg'-ge-nés. n. s. The state of being 
dark or misty ; cloudiness; mistiness. 

FOGGY, fég’-gé. 383. a. Misty; cloudy; dank 
hey Cloudy in understanding; dull. Her | 
war 


FOH, fdb! inteject. [pah, Sax.] An interjection of 
abhorrence. Shakspeare. 

FO IBLE*, fOt/-bi, a. [Fr.] Weak. Ld. Herbert. 

FO'IBLE, féé-bl. 299, 405. n.s. A weak side; a 
blind side ; a failing. Friend. 

To FOIL $, il. v. nC ‘oler, old Fr.] To put to the 
worst; to defeat. Mi/ton. [ fowiller, Fr.) ‘To blunt; 
to dull, Shak. To defeat ; to puzzle. Addison. 

FOIL, fil. 299. n. s. A defeat ; a miscarriage. Shak. 
[ feuille, Fr.] Leaf; gilding. Spenser. Something 
of a r colour, near which jewels are set to raise 
their lustre. Sidney. | fowiller, Fr.] A blow sword 
used in fencing. . The steel of a looking- 

lass. Chambers. ; 
ILABLE®, {6il’-4-bl. a. Which may be foiled. 


Cotgrave. 

FO'ILER, féil’-dr, n.s. One who has gained ad- 
vantage over another, 

FO'ILING®, f8il’-ing. n. s. Among hunters, the mark, 
barely visible, where deer have passed over grass, 

To FOIN §, fin. 299. v. n. [poindre, Fr.] To push in 


aa, S Spenser. 

To FOIN*, foin. v, a. To prick ; to sting. Huloet. 

FOIN, fain. n. s. A thrust ; pee: Robinson. 

FO'ININGLY, fin’-ing-l¢. ad. lu a pushing manner. 

FO/ISON, fdé’-zn. 170. n. s. [fusio, Lat.] Plenty ; 
abundance. Y'usser. Ob. J 


s. n.s. [Lat.] [In opticks.] The fo- || 7’o FOIST §, fist. 299. r. a. { fausser, Fr.] To insert 


by forgery ; to falsify. Carew. 
fist. n. s. (Juste, old Fr.) A light and swift 
ship. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


A point in the axis within the || FOISTER®, fdist’-dr. n.s. A falsifier ; a liar. Mfir- 


ror for Magistrates. 


the parameter. Hurris. Focus of an ellipsis.|| FOUSTIED §*, fOis’-tid. a. Mustied ; vinnewed. 


Huloet. 
FO'ISTINESS, f6is’-té-nés. n. s. Fustiness ; mouldi- 


ness, T'usser. 
FO'ISTY, fols’-1¢, a. Mouldy ; fusty. Favour, Antiq. 
Triumph over Novelt 


| FOLD$, ld. n.s. [paked, pald, Sax.) The ground 


in which sheep are confined. Milton. 'The place 
where sheep are housed. Numb. xxxii. The flock 
of sheep. den. A limit; a boundary. Creech. 
An enclosure of any kind; as, foldgarth. A double; 
a complication ; one part added to another. Shak. 
From the foregoing signification is derived the use 
of fold in composition, Fold signifies the same 
quantity added: as, twenty-fold, twenty times re- 
peated. St. Matt. xiii. 


FOL 





To FOLD, fdld. v.a. To shut sheep in the fold. 


Milton. To double; to complicate. Heb. i. To} 
enclose ; to include ; to shut. Shakspeare. 

To FOLD, fold. v.n. To close over another of the 
same kind. 1 Kings, vi. 

FO/LDER®, fold/-dr. n.s. One who folds up any 
thing. Hilvet. 

FOLDING®, fold’-Ing. n.s. Applied to sheep, means 
the keeping them on ‘able lands within folds 
made of hurdles. Bacon. 

LE*. See Foat. 

FOLIA‘/CEOUS, fo-lé-4'-shds. a. OY arin Lat.] 
viaaae of laming or leaves. Woodward. 

FO'LIAGE$, f0/-lé-adje. 90. n.s, Lolium, Lat.) 
Leaves ; tufis of leaves. Addison. 

To FO’ LIAGE®, fo’-Ié-ddje. r.a, To work so as to 
represent foliage. Drummond, 

To FO'LIATE, f-lé-dte. 7.4, [foliatus, Lat.} To 
beat into lamine or leaves. Bacon. 


FOLIATION, f6-lé-a/-shan. n.s. The act of beat- 
ing into thin leaves. Foliation is one of the parts 

the flower, being the collection of those fugacious | 
coloured leaves called petala, which constitute the | 
compass of the Hower. Quincy. ) 


FO’LIATURE, fo-Je-A-tshtire. 1. s. The state of be- ||’ 


ing hammered into leaves. Shuck ford. 

FO'LIER®, fo’-lé-dr, n.s. [foeli, Dutch.) Gold- 

smith’s foil. Hist. R. Soc. 

FOLIO, fo-\e-4. n.s. [in folio, Lat.) A leaf or 

page of a book. A large book of which the pa 

rad formed by a sheet of paper once doubled. 
alts. 

FO’'LIOMORT, {-lé-4-mért. a. Lfolium mortuum, 

Lat.] A dark yellow; the colour of a leaf faded ; 

vulgarly called filemot. Woodward. 

FO'LIOT*, f0/-lé-6t. n.s. [foletto, ltal.] A kind of 

demon. Burton, 

FO/LIOUS*, fd/-lé-ds, a. Leafy; thin and unsub- 

stantial as a leaf. Brown. 

FOLK $§, foke. n.s. [pole, Sax.—lt is rly a 

colleciive noun, and has no plural, but by modern 


To FOME'NT §, fo-mént’. v. a. 


FON, fon. x. s. 


an idiot. S ; 
FOND§, fond, a. Foolish ; silly ; indiscreet; im 
dent; injudicious. Hooker. Tr 


— Addison. Pleased in too great a 


To FOND, fond. 

To FO'NDLE, fén’-dl, 405. § great indulgence ; to 
caress ; to cocker. Dryden. 

To FOND, fond. v. 2. of 
with ; to doat on. Shakspeare. 

To FOND §*, gg n, [pundian, Sax.) To strive ; 


FOO 


—nd, mdve, ndr, nbt;—tibe, tab, bill ;—8ll ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


Spenser, A scholar; an imitator; a copier. 1 
Cor, xi. 


FOLLY, fl’-lé. n. s. [follie, old Fr.] Want of un- 


derstanding ; weakness of intellect. Hawkesworth, 
Criminal weakness ; depravity of mind. Deut. xxii. 
Act of negligence — unbecoming gravity 
or deep wisdom. Shak, 

‘omentor, Lat.] To 
To bathe with warm 
To encourage; to cherish 


cherish with heat. Milton. 
lotions. Arbuthnot. 
Wotton. 


FOMENTA’TION, f-mén-th’-shin. n.s. Partial 


bathing, called also stuping, which is applying hot 
flannels to any part, dipped in aedeued ‘eens 
tions. Quincy. ‘The lotion prepared to foment the 

s. Arluthnot. Excitation ; encouragement. 
Sir If. Wotton. 


FOME'NTER, f-méu’-tar. 2. s. One that foments; 


an encourager ; a supporter. Howell. 
wane, Su. Goth. aud Icel.] A fool; 


ifling; valued b 
folly. Shak. Foolishly tender ; injudiciously indu 
ree: 
bolishly delighted. Dryden. , 
v. a. To treat with 


© be fond of; to be in love 


¢ 


to try. Gower. 


FO'NDLER, fou'-dl-dr. n.s. One who fondles. 
FONDLING, féu’-dl-ing. n.s. A person or thin 


much fondled or caressed; something re 


with great affection. Arbuthnot, A fool. Burton. 


FONDLY, fénd/-lé. ad. Foolishly ; weakly ; impru- 
dently. Shak. P 
FONDNESS, fnd’-nés. n.s. Foolishness ; weakness ; 


With extreme tenderness. Pope. 


want of sense ; want of judgement. Spenser. Fool- 


ish tenderness. Addison. Tender passion. A. 


corruption.) People, in familiar — e. Sidney. 
Nations ; mankind. Ps. lvii. Any kind of people,!; — Phillips. Unreasonable liking. Hammond. 
as discriminated from others. Bucon. | FONE, fone. n. s. Plural of foe. Spenser. Ob. J. 
7~ Notwithstanding this word is originally plural, our || FONT, font. n.s. [fons, Lat.) A stone vessel in 
langunge is so little used to a plural without s, that|| which the water for holy baptism is contained in 
folks may now be accounted the best orthography, as)! the church. Hooker. [ln printing.] An assortment 
it is certainly the only current pronunciation. W. || of Jetters and accents. Boyle. 
FO/LKLAND*, fdke’-ldnd. n.s. [poleland, Sax.]|| FO/NTANEL, fn/-ti-nd.” n. 8. [fontanelle, Fr.) 
on land. Burke. An issue ; a discharge opened in the body, Bp. 
FOLKMOTE, k-/-méte. n.s, [polemot, Sax.] A|| Hull. 
meeting of people. Burke. FONTA'NGE, fdn-tinje’. n. s. [from the name of 
FO'LLICLE, foJ’-lé-kl. 405, n.s Lfolliculus, Lat.] A the first wearer, Mademoiselle de Fontange.] A 
cavity in any body with strong coats. Brown, [In|| knot of ribands on the top of the head-dress, Ad- 
botany.] The seed vessels, capsula seminalis, or || dison. Ob. J. 
case, Which some fruits and seéds have over them. || FOOD §, f0dd. 10, 306. n.s. [pob, food, Sax.] Victu- 
Quincy. als; provision for the mouth. Pror. xii. Any 
FOLLIFUL®, f1'-16-f0l. a. Full of folly. Shenstone.|| thing that nourishes. Shakspeare. 
FO'LLILY*, (61'-lé-l¢. ad. Foolishly. Wicliffe.Ob. T.'| To FOOD*, 88d. v.a. To feed. Barret. Ob. T’. 
To FO/LLOW §, fl-l6. 527. v.@. [polsian, Sax.] || FOODFUL, fdd/-fl. a. Fruitful ; full of food ; plen 
To go afier; not before, nor side by side. Shak.|| teous. Sandys. ’ 
To pursue as an enemy; to chase, Dryden. To|| FOCODLESS*, féd’-lés. a. Not affording food ; 
accompany ; not to forsake. Milton. Toatiendas} barren. Sundys. 
a dependant. 1 Sam. xvii. To go afier. Sidney. || FOO/DY, f6dd’-é. a. Eatable ; fit for food. Chapman. 
To succeed in order of time. Millon, To be con-!| FOOL §, 41, 306. x. s. [ fol. Su. Goth. and Icel.] 
sequential in argument, Afilton, To imitate; to|} One to whom nature hasdenied reason; a natural; 
copy*as a pupil. Hooker, To obey; to observe as|| an idiot. Locke. [fn Scripture.] A wicked man. 
a guide, ri lotson. ‘To pursue as an object of de-|| Psalm xiv. A term of indignity and reproach. 
sire. Hebrews, xii. To confirm by new endeavours. || Dryden. One who counterfeits folly; a buffoon ; 
Spenser. To attend to; to be busied with. Ecclus.|| a jester. Milton.—To play the fool. To play 
XXix. oranks like a hired jester; to make sport. Sidney. 
To FO'LLOW, fil’-ld. v. 2. To come afier another. | Io act like one void of common understanding. 1 
Jer, xiii. To attend servilely. Shak. 


o be ‘'- Sam. xxvi. To make a fool of. To disappoint ; 
terior in time. Millon. To be consequential, as | 


to defeat. Shakspeare. 
effect to cause. Locke. To be consequential, as|| Jo FOOL, 441. v.n. To trifle ; to toy ; to play; to 
inference to premises. Temple. To continue en- 


idle ; to sport. Herbert. . 
deavours ; to persevere. Hos. vi. To FOOL, f641. v. a. To treat with contem 
FOLLOWER, fOl’-ld-dr. 2.s. One who comes afier 


1 


3 to dis- 
‘0 infatu- 


appoint; to frustrate ; to defeat. Shak. 
another; not before him, nor side by side. Shak. 
One who observes a guide. South. An attendant 
or depeudant. Pope. 
Shak. One under the command of another. 


An associate ; a companion. || F 


ate ; to make foolish. Calamy. ‘To cheat: as, to 
vol one of his money. 


1.$*, dl. n.s. A liquid made of berries 
scalded and pounded, _ of cream. Dobwars 


FOO 
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ir s6 deat f68l-béld’. a. Foolishly bold. Bale. |! 


trance ; beginning ; establishment. Davies. State, 


Ob. T. i| condition ; settlement. Ariadhnet. 
FOO'LBORN, [38!-bdn. a. Foolish from the birth. | FOO’/TLESS*, far’-lés. a. Without feet. 
NI FOO’TLICKER, fai’-lik-Ar. n. s. A slave; an bum- 


FOO'LERY, (88¥-dr-d. 557. n.s. Habitual folly. 
Shak, An act of folly; erg practice. Ecclus 


XXii. pee of ays ; 
FOOLHA PPY, 1061 fa a. Lucky without con- 
trivance or 


cena nser. 

JINESS, f6d\-har’-dé-nés. n.s. Mad 

rashness; courage without sense. Dryden. 

FOOLHA’‘RDISE, f66l-har’-dis, n.s. [fool and har- 
diesse, Fr.) Foolhardiness. Spenser. Ob. J. 

FOOLHA'RDY, féél-har’-dé. a. Daring without | 
judgement; madly adventurous. Spenser. 

FOOLTRAP, (63! -trip. n.s. A snare to catch fools | 


in. Dryden. a ; | 
FOO'LISH, f64l’-ish. a, Void of understanding ; | 
Imprudent ; Mace. 


FOOLHA’R 


weak of intellect. 2 Esdras. 

ereet. Shak. Ridiculous; contemptible, 2 Aface. | 

it. [fn Scripture.] Wicked ; sinful. 

FOO'LISHLY, f64l'-Ish-lé. ad, Weakly; without | 
understanding. [In Scripture.] Wickedly. Swi/?. | 

FOOLISHNESS, (4l’-ish-nés. n.s. Folly; want of | 
understanding. Foolish practice ; actual deviation | 
from the right. South. . 

FOO'LSCAP Paper.* A term denoting the size of 
the sheet of paper ; as pot, foolscap, &c. pot bein 
the smallest, aud foolscap the second in the ascend- | 


ing scale to rp re 
FOO'LSTONES, {681’-sténz. n.s. A plant. 
FOOT 4, fet. 307, 2.8. plural feet, [por, Sax.] The 
part upon which we stand, Clarendon, y || 
which any thing is supported in the nature of a foot: | 
as, the foot of a table. The lower part ; the base. | 
Makewill. The end; the lower part. Dryden. 
The act of walking. $ Mace. vO vet, Walk- 


ing ; without carriage, E-rod, xii.—A_ posture of 


Bacon. 
FOO’TMANSHI 


that travels on fe: 
FOOTSO LDIER*, 
marches and ooe on foot. 
FOO'TSTALL, fiw -sidll. 406. n.s. A woman’s stirrup. 
FOO’TSTEP, a. n.s. Trace ; track ; impres- 


ble fawner ; one who licks the foot. Shak-speure 


FOO/TMAN, fat’-man. 88. n.s. A soldier that inarches 


and fighis on foot. Raleigh. A menial servant in 
livery. One who practises to walk or rua 
P, fat’-mAu-ship. w.s. The art or 
faculty of a runner. Harward. 

MANTLES, fat'-man-tl. n.s. A species of 
petticoat used by market-women, when they ride 
on horseback, to keep their gowns clean. Chaucer. 


Ob. T. 
|| FOO’/TPACE, flit’-pase. n.s. Part of a pair of stairs, 


whereon, afier four or five steps, you arrive to a 
| place. A pace uo faster than a 
slow walk. 


FOO’TPAD, fhw’-pad. ».s. [foot and pad.} A hign 


wayinan that robs on {oot. 


FOO'TPATH, fav’-path. n.s. A narrow way whicn 


will not admit horses or carriages. Shakspeare. 
POST, eta n. 8. yee or messenger 
‘new, 
fat-sbl'-jar. 2. s. A soldier that 


sion left by the foot, Locke. Token; mark; notice 


iven. Bentley. Example. 
FOO'TSTOOL, fit’-st83, 1.8. Stool on which he 


that sits places his feet. Shak. 


yat by || FOP 4, fp. 2. s. A simpleton ; a coxcomb; a man 


of small understandi 
pretender ; a man fo 


and much ostentation; a 
of show, dress, and flutter ; 


|| an impertinent. Shakspeare. 
FOPDOODLE, ® ~ddé-dl. n.s. A fool; an insig- 


nificant wretch. ibras 


action, Shak, Infantry ; footmen in arms. 1 Mace, || FO/PLING, agony A petty fop ; an under- 


iv. State ; character; condition. Dryden. Scheme ; | 


plan; settlement. Swift. A state of incipient ex- |, FOPPERY, 


istence ; first motion. T'il/otson. The level; the ; 
at ep ; par. Bacon. A certain number of sylla- |; 
bles constituting a distinet part of a verse. Aschas, || 


rate coxcomb. 

fdp’-ir-. 557. n.s. Folly; imperti- 

nence, Shak. Affectation of show or importance ; 

showy folly. Shenstone. Foolery; vain or idle 
actice. Salling 


Motion; action. Grew. Step. L’Estrange. A |) FO'PPISH, fp’ 1 a Foolish ; idle ; vain. Shak. 


measure containing twelve inches. Bacon, 
To FOOT, fin. 307. r.n. To dance ; to tread wan-: 

tonl Ly Dryden. Towalk; not ride. Spenser. | 
Zo F » fd 


settle ; to begin to fix. Shak. 


in 
{ 


To tread. Shuk.'| 


‘Yo hold with the foot. Shak. To supply with feet. | FOR 


Bp. Hall. 

FOOTRALL, fit’-ball. n. ¢. A ball commonly made ‘| 
of a blown bladder, cased with leather, dnven by |) 
the foot. Peacham. ‘The sport or practice of kick- 
ing the football. Arbuthnot. i 

FOO'TBA NDS*, fit’-bandz. n.s. pl. Soldiers that | 
marsh and fight on foot. Mirror for Magistrates. |) 

FOO'TBOY, fa'-bée. ns. A low menial ; an atten- 1 

dant in livery. Shaksprare. i 

FOO/TBREADTH®, tit’-brédth. n.s. The space. 
which a foot might cover, Deut, ii. i 

FOO'TBRIDGE, fat'-bridje. a.s. A bridge on: 


4 


Which passengers walk; a uarrow bruige. Sidney. -, 
FOOTCLOTH, fav-kidth. n.s. A sumpter cloth. ;, 
Shaksneure. ij 


FOO'TED, fut’-4d, ¢. Shaped in the foot. Grew. |} 
FOOTPA‘LL*. fat/-fail. n.s. A stumble ; a trip of |} 
the foot. Shak . i} 
FOO/TFIGHT, fi’-the, n.s. A fight made on foot, | 
in opposition to that on horseback. Sidney. | 
FOOT'GUARDS®, fiv’-gardz. n.s. pl. Foot-soldiers 
belonging to those regiments called, by way of dis- 
tinction, the Guards. | 





FOO’ THOLD, far’-hdld. n. s. Space to hold the foot ; 
space on which one may tread surely. More. 
FOOTHO'T®, fat-hdv. od. Immediately ; directly ; | 
a phrase borrowed from hunting. Gower, Oh. T.| 
FOOTING, fit’-Ing. . s. Ground for the foot, Shak. i 
Support; root. Dryden. Basis; foundation. Locke. 
Place ; possession. Dryden. ‘Tren ; walk. Spenser. | 
Dance. Shak. Steps; road; track. Spenser. En-|! 


Vain in show ; foolishly ostentatious. Garth. 


O/PPISHLY, fdp/-pish-lé. ad. Vaiuly ; ostenta- 


tiously. Sherirood. 


v.a. To spurn; to kick, Shak. To|| FOPPISHNESS, tOp’-pish-nés. n.s. Vanity ; showy 


ae be Gl vanily. Too a = ” 
. 167. . [ron, ; ause of, 
Hooker. | With Fompact apolar regard to; Shak. 
In this sense it has oflen as before it. Knodlles. In 
the character of. Locke. With resemblance of. 
Shak, Considered as; in the place of. Milton, 
In advantage of: for the sake of. Bacon. Condu- 
cive to; beneficial to. Tillotson. With intention 
of going to a certain place. Bucon. In compare- 
tive respect. Dryden. 1n proportion to. Wih 
appropriation to. Shak. Afler O, an expression 
of desire. Shak. In accountof; in solution of. 
Burnet. Inducing to as a motive. 7% . da 
expectation of. Jacke, Noting power or i- 
bility. Bp. Taylor, Noting dependence. Boyle. 
I prevention of; for fear of, T'usser. Jn remedy 


of. Gerretson. In exchange of. Dryden. lu the 
place of; instead of. Dryden. Tu supply of; to 
serve in the place of, D, . Through a certain 


duration. Roscommon. In search of ; in quest of. 
Tiilotsom. According to. Boyle. Noting a state 
of fitness or readiness. Shak. In hope of; for the 
sake of; noting the final cause. . Of ten- 
dency to; towards, Swift. In favour of; on the 
part of; on the side of. Hooker. Noting accom- 
modeation or adaption. Locke. With intention of. 
Wailer. Becoming ; belonging to. Shak. Not- 
withstanding. J/ooker. ‘To the use of; to be used 
in. Tillotson. Ju consequence of. den. In 
recompense of ; in return of. Dryden, In 

tion to, Shak. By means of; by interposition of. 
Hale. i regard of; in preservation of.—TI cannot 
bon my Life, is, Mer if my life might be saved 
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o_O 
——— 


FOR 


—nd, mive, ndr, nt ;—tdbe, tab, 


y Bap Shakspeare—For all. Notwithstanding. 
t 


FOR, for. conj. The word by which the reason is in- 
troduced of something advanced before. Shak. 
Because ; on this account that. S —For as | 
much. Inregard that ; in consideration of. Foal 
For why. sause ; for this reason that, Knolles. 

FOR*,fér. In composition, for is sometimes priva- 
tive, as, forbear, and forbid, in its fourth meaning | 








sometimes merely intensive, as forbathe; ai 
sometimes only communicative of an ill sense, as 





To FORAGE 6, fér’-dje. 162 v.n. [ forragium, low 


Lat.) To wander far; to rovs at a distance. Shak. 
. To wander in search of spoil ; generally of provi- 
sions, Denham. ‘To ravage ; to feed on spoil. Shak. 
To FORAGE, fér’-dje. v. a. 'To plunder ; to strip ; 
to spoil. Spenser. 
FORAGE, fér’-dje. 90. 2.8. Search of provisions ; 
the act of Milton, 
nee abroad. 


Dryden. 

FO/RAGERS, fér’--jar. 2. s. One who wanders in | 
search 
provider of food, fodder, or forage ; a merchant of 


corn. Barret. Any animal which feeds. Mason. | 
eee fdr’-4-jing. u.s. Predatory inroad. | 


Bp. Hall, ! 
FOR A’MINOUS, fd-rim’-¢-nds. a. { foramen, Lat.] | 
Full of holes ; s. Bacon. | 
To FORBA’THE®, fér-barue’. v.a. To bathe ; to | 
imbrue. Sackville. ve 
To FORBE/AR, fér-bare’. v.n, 
ciently forbare ; part. forborne. [popbenan, Sax.) , 
To cease from any thing; to intermit. Cheyne. | 
To pause ; to delay. Shak. To omit voluntarily ;| 
to abstain. 1 Sam. xxiii. To restrain any violence 
of temper ; to be patient. Prov. xxv. 
Ky The o in these words, preceding the accent and fol- 
wed by a consonant, is under the same predicament as 
- same letter in command, collect, &c.—which see. 


To FORBE’AR, fér-bare’. 240. v. a. To decline ; to 
avoid voluntarily, Shak. 'To abstain from ; to omit. 
Clarendon. To s > to treat with clemency, 
Eph. iv. To withhold. 2 Chron, xxxv. 

FORBE’/ARANCE, fér-bdre/-finse. n.s. The care 
of avoiding or shunning any thing; negation of 

ctice. Locke. Intermission of something. 
mmand of temper. Shak. Lenity ; delay of 
nishment ; mildness, Addison. 

FORBE’A 


iercere, of any thing. Tusser. | 
To FORBI'D§, fér-bid’. v. a. pret. I forbade, and | 
formerly forbid ; part. forbidden or forbid. [pope | 
beoban, Sax.}] To prohibit ; to interdict any thing. 
‘ Tocommand to forbear any thing. Sidney. 
To ; to hinder, Bacon. "To accurse ; to 


blast. ‘speare. 
To FORBID, fér-bid’. vr. n. To utter a prohibition. 


FORBI' DDANCE, fdr-bld’-danse. n. s. Prohibition ; 
edict against any thing. Bp. Hall. 
FORBI/DDENLY, fér-bid’-d’n-lé, ad. In an unlaw- 


ful manner. oes. 

FORBYDDENNESS*, fér-bid/-d’n-nés. n. s. The 
state of being forbidden, Boyle. 

FORBI'DDER, fér-bid’-dar. n. s. One that prohib- 


its, Brown. 
FORBI'DDING, fdr-bid/-ding. part. a. Raising ab- 
eee) repelling approach; causing aversion. 


FORBIUDDING*, fér-bid/-ding. ». s. Hinderance ; 
ition. speare, 
FORBY’*. See Foresy. 
FORCE 4, forse. n. *. [ force, Fr 
might. Donne. Violence. Shak. Virtue ; efhicacy. 
Locke. Validness; power of law. Heh. ix. Ar- 
mament ; warlike preparation, Jerem. xlviii. Des- 
tiny ; necessity ; fatal compulsion. Shak. A water- 
fall ors, Su. Goth.] 
To FORCE, forse. r. a. To compel; t> constrain. 





Provisions | 





| 
iI 


it 


of spoil; a waster of a country, Shak, A | 


eon I forbore, an- |: 


RER, fér-ba/-rir. n.s. An intermitter ; || 


Strengib ; vigour ; || 


FOR 


ee 


blll ;—dil ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 
Bacon. To overpower by strength. Milton. To 
impel ; to press; to draw or push by main strength. 
Deut. xx. ‘To enforce ; to urge. Dryden. Todrive 
by violence or power. Jecay of Piety. To gain 
by violence or power. Dryden. ‘To storm ; to take 
or enter by violence. Waller. To ravish; to vio- 
late by force. Dryden. To constrain; to distort. 
Shak. To man; to strengthen by soldiers. Ka- 
leigh. To stuff: a term of cookery, Shak. To 
bring forward ; to ripen precipitately : a term of 
ee: To fine down wines, and render them 
t for immediate draught.—7'o force out, ‘To ex- 
tort. Atterbury. 

To FORCE, forse, v.n. To lay stress upon. Cam- 
den. To endeavour. Spenser. To use violence. 
- 


Spenser. 
RCEDLY, fér’-séd-lé. 364. ad. Violently ; con- 





| 
' 


ing abroad. 
Deda. Provisions in general. | FO'RCEFUL, forse’-fiil. a. Violent ; strong ; impet- 


|| FO’ 
strainedly ; unnaturally, Burnet. 
FO/RCEDNESS*, -séd-nés. n. s. Distortion. 
| Wortlrington. 
uous. Shukspeare. 
FORCEFULLY, férse’-fal-lé. ad. Violently ; im- 


tuously. 

-FO/RCELESS, forse’-lés. a. Having litile force ; 
| weak; feeble ; impotent. Shakspeare. 
(FO/RCEMEAT®, fOrse/-méet, n.s, A term of cook- 


ery. 

| FORCEPS, fér'-sdps. n. s. [Lat.] A pair of tongs. 
An instrument in clirurgery to extract any thug 
out of wounds, Quincy. 

FO/RCER, fore’-sdr. n. s. A compeller ; a constrain- 
er. Cotgrare. That which forces, drives, or con- 

| strains. The embolus of a pump working by pul- 
sion. Wilkins. 

FORCIBLE, fore’-sé-bl. 405. a. Strong ; mighty. 

| Hooker, Violent; impetuous. Prior, Efficacious ; 
active; powerful. Bacon. Prevalent ; of great in- 
fluence. Raleigh. Done by force; suflered by 
force. Milton. Valid 5 binding ; obligatory. 

FO/RCIBLENESS, fore’-sé-bl-nés. n. 3s. Force ; vi 


olence. 

: FORCIBLY, fore’-sé-blé. ad. Strongly ; powerfully 

Tillotson. Impetuously ; with great strength. By 

violence ; by force. Bacon. 

| FO/RCIPATED §, fér’-sé-pa-tdd. a. Formed like a 

ir of pincers to open and enclose, Brown. 

| FORCIPA‘TION*, fér-sé-pd’/-shdn. n. s. Squeezing 
or tearing with pincers; formerly a mode of pum 
ishment, . 

FORCING, fore’-sing. x. s. The act of urging or en- 
forcing. Prov, xxx. Shag a sa Benen, and Fi. 

| To FORCLOSE*. See 70 Forec usr. 

FORD §, ford. n. s. [pond, Sax.] A shallow part of 
a river where it may be passed withoat swimming. 
Gen. xxxii. ‘The stream ; the current. Milton. 

To FORD, ford. v.a. To pass without swimming. 
Raleigh. ; 

FO/RDABLE, ford/-4-bl. 405. a. Passable without 
swimming. Raleigh. 

To FORDO*, for-dd¥. v. a. [popdon, Sax.) To 
ruin; to destroy; opposed to “eg happy. 
a ae To weary; to overcome, Shakspeure 

h. T". 

FORE 4, fore. a. 

hind. Bacon. 





one, Sax.] Anteriour ; not be 
t which comes first in a progres 
sive motion. C . 

FORE, fore. ad. Anteriourly. Raleigh. Fore is a 
word much used in composition to mark priority of 
time, or situation—Fore and aft. ‘The whole 
length of a ship. 

To FOREADMONISH*, fore-fd-mén’-Ish.  v. a. 
To counsel before the event. Bp. Hall. 

To FOREADVYSE, fore-Ad-vize’. v.n. To counsel 
‘early ; to counsel before the time of action, or the 


rent. Shak , 
» FO E/GE*, fore-Al-lédje’. v. a. To men- 


"Gace oe before. Fotherby 
tion or cite . Fotherby. 
To FOREAPPO'INT §, fore-Ap-pdint’. v. a. To or- 
der beforehand. Sherwood. 
/ FOREAPPO/INTMENT*, slag 2 pdint’-mént. 2. s. 
! Preordination ; prodetiantion. er wood 








FOR 


FOR 





(7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;— 


To FOREA’RM, fore-Arm’. v. a. To provide for at- 
tack or resistance before the time of need. South. 
7'o FOREBO'DE ‘4, fore-bdde’. v. n. [ponebodian, 

Sax.] To oy apt to foretell. Dryden. To 

foreknow ; to be prescient of. Dryden. 
FOREBODER, fore-hdde’-dr. n. s. A prognostica- 

tor; asoothsaver.. L’Estrange. A foreknower. 


FOREBO/DEMENT®*, fore-bode’-mént. n. 8. Pre- |; 
ment. 
FOREBO DING*®, fore-bd/-ding. n.s. Presage ; per- |. 


ception beforehand, Bentley. 
FOREBY’, fore-bl’. prep. Near; hard by ; fast by. 


Spenser. 
To FORECA’ST §, fore-Kast’. 492. v. a. [ fore and 
cast.) 'To scheme ; to plan before execution. Dan. 


xi. To adjust; to contrive antecedeatly. Dryden. 
To foresee ; to provide against. L’ Estrange. 
To FORECA’ST, fore-kast’. v.n. To form schemes ; 


to contrive beforehand. 8S . 
FO/RECAST,, fore’-kAst. 492. n.s. Contrivance be- 
forehand ; antecedent policy. Sha re. 
FORECA/’STER, ro-kist’-te. n.s. One who con- 
trives beforehand. 
FO/RECASTLE, fore/-kis-sl. 405. n. s. In a ship, 
that part where the foremast stands. Harris. 
FORECHO'SEN, fore-tshd’-z’n. part. Pre-elected. 


FORECI'TED, fore-sl’-téd. part. Quoted before, or |! 


above. Artuthnot, 

To FORECLO'SE 6, fore-kléze’. v.a. [_forclos, old 
a To shut up ; to preclude; to prevent. Carew, 
— To foreclose a mortgage, isto cut off the power of 
redemption. Blac eg 

FORECLO'SURE*, fore-kld’-zhire. n. s. A depri- 
vation of the power of redeeming a mortgage. 

To FORECONCE'IVE*, fore-kén-stév’. v.n. To 


conceive. 


Bacon. 
FOREDA’TED*, fore-da/-t@d. part. Dated before | 


the true time. Milton. 
FO/REDECK, fore’-dék. n.s. The anteriour part of 


the ship. Che, , 
To FOREDESTGN, fore-dé-sine’. v. a. To plan be- | 


forehand. Cheyne. 





The part of a horse which is before the rider. The 
chief part. Sha : 
FO/REHAND, fore’-hfind. a. Done sooner than is 
regular. Shak °. 
FOREHA/NDED, fore'-hiind-éd. a, Early ; time- 
ly. Bp. Taylor. Formed in the foreparts. Dryden. 
FOREHEAD, for’-héd. 515. n.s. That part of the 
face which reaches from the eyes upward to the 
hair. Shak, Impudence ; confidence ; assurance. 
Bp. Hall. 
| Tc FOREHE’AR®, fore-héér’. v. n. To be informed 
| before. Tag. of Soliman and Perseda. 


To FOREHE/ND*, fore-hénd’. v.a. [ fore and hend.] 
T'o seize, S r. 

To FOREHE’W*, fore-bi’. rv. a. To cut in front. 
Sackville. 


, FOREHO'LDING, fore-hdld’-Ing. n. s. Predictions ; 
| ominous accounts, L’ Estrange. 
'FO’/REHORSE*, fore’-hérse. n. s. The foremost 
horse of a team. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

; FOREIGN $, fér’-in. a. [_forain, Fr.] Not of this 
| country; not domestick. Atlerbury. Alien; re- 
i mote; not allied. Addison, Excluded; not atl- 
| mitted; held at a distance. Shak, [In law.] A 
, foreign plea, placitum forinsecum ; as being a plea 
| out of the proper court <P aa Extranecous ; 
| adventitious in general. Phillips. 

| FOREIGNER, For/-rin-dr, n.s. A man that comes 
| from another country; not a native; a stranger. 


| Denham, 
| FO/REIGNNESS, f6r’-rin-nés. n.s. Remoteness ; 
| _ want of relation to something. Locke. 
| To FOREIMA/GINE, fore-im-mad/-jin. v. a. To 
| _coneeive or fancy before proof. C 
To FOREJU'DGE 4, fore-jadje’. 
forehand ; to be prepossessed. & : 
FOREJU’DGEMENT®, fore-jadje’-mént. n. s. 
Judgement formed beforehand. 
To FOREKNO'W §, fdre-nd’. v. a. 
| science of; to foresee. Raleigh. 
/FOREKNO/WABLE, fore-nd/-A-bl. a. Possible to 
he known before they happen. More. 


To judge be 
vr. a, To ju 
Acdece, e 





o have pre- 


To FOREDETE/RMINE®, fore-dé-tér'-min. v. a. | FOREKNO/WER¢, fore-nd’-dr. n. s. He who kvows 


To decree beforehand. Bp, 


To FOREDO’. See To Forpo. 


To FOREDO/OM$§, fore-dddm‘. v. a. [fore and || 
doom.] To predestinate ; to determine beforehand. | 


FOR! DO/OM*®, foro-dddm’. n. s. Judgement. Sack- 


FOREDO/ORS, fore-dére’. n.s. [pope-bupe, Sax.] 
A door in the front of a house. 
FOREE’LDER*, fore-él’-diir. n.s. { fore and elder.] 


n ancestor, 
FOREEND, fore’-2nd. n.s. The anteriour part. 


amates 

FOREFA’‘THER, fore-fa’-rHar. n.s, Ancestor ; one 
who in any de; of ascending genealogy pre- 
cedes another. Hooker. 

. To FOREFE/ND, fore-fénd’. v. a. [_fore or 

defend.| To prohibit ; to avert. S. . To pro- 
vide for; to secure. Shakspeare. 

FOREFINGER, fore’-fin -gar. n.s. The finger 
next to the thumb j the ines. Peacham. 

FO/REFOOT,, fore’-fit. n. s. plar. forefet. The an- 
teriour foot of a quadruped. Peacham. 

FOREFR/ONT*, fore-frint’. n.s. The anteriour 
front of any thing. Exrod, xxviii. 

FO/REGAME*, ‘game. n.s. A first plan; a 
first game. Whitlock. 

To FOREGO §, fere-gd/. v. a. [for and go.] To 
» ed to give up; to resign. S& . To f° - 
lore ; to be past, [ fore and go.] Shak. To lose. 

FO REGOER, fe -dr. n. s. Ancestor ; p 
rae a One w . 

orsaker; a quitter. Colgrave. 

FO/REGROUND, fore/-grdand. n.s. The part of | 
the field or expanse of a picture which seems to lie | 
before the figures. Dryden. 

To FOREGUE'SS*, fore-gés’. v. n. To conjecture. | 


Sherwood, 
FOREHAND §, fore’-hind. xn. s. [fore and hand.) | 


for and |) 


ni- |, 


goes before another. Sidney. || FOREME/N'TIONED, fore-mén’-shand. a. Mention- 


what isto happen. Stapleton. 
FOREKNO'WLEDGE fore-ndl’-idje. 2.5. Pre- 
science ; knowledge of that which has not yet hap- 
ened, Hooker. 
FO/REL*, f0/-rél. n. s. [_forellus, Lat.) A kind of 
ks. Look 


parchment used for covers of account 

of Common Prayer, 1549. 

FO/RELAND, fore’-ldnd. n.s. A promontory ; head- 
land; high land jutting into the sea; a cape. 
Milton. ; 

To FORELA’Y, fore-li’. v. a. To lay wait for ; to 

entrap by ambush. Dryden. To contrive antece- 

dently; to prevent. Bp. Hall. 

‘FORELE/ADER‘, fore-Ié’-dar. n. s. One who leads 

| others by his example. Gascoigne. é 

| ToFORELEND*®, fore-lénd’. vr. a. To give before- 
hand. Spenser. Ob. T’. 

To FORELIFT, fore-lift’. v.a. To raise aloft any 

| anteriour part. Spenser. 

/FO/RELOCK, fore’-ldk. 2. s. The hair that grows 
from the forepart of the head. Milton. 

To FORELO OK*, fore-ld8k’.. v. n. To see before 
hand. FR. Jonson. 
FO/REMAN, fore’-min. 99. n. s. The first or chiet 

verson. Addison. 

‘' FOREMAST"*, fore’-mast. n.s. ‘The first mast of a 

| ship towards the head. 

'FOYREMAST Man*. n.s. One that furls the sails, 

and takes his course at the helm, Chambers, 

'FOREMP/ANT™, fore-mént’. part. Intended before- 


hand. B. Jonson. 








ed or recited before. Addison, ae 
FOREMOST, fore’-mdst. a. ‘from fore.] First in 
| place. Sidney. First in dignity. Dryden. 
FOREMOSTLY®, fore’-mést-lé, ad, Among the 
foremost. Old Ballad of Jephthah. 
FO’REMOTHER:®, fore-matn’-dr. n.s. A female 
ancestor. Bp. oo. 





FOR FOR 


—und, méve, ndr, nét ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 


FORENA’MED, fore-namd’. a. Nominated before. )) ‘The act of shortening figures for the sake of show- 
B. Jonson. ing those behind. Dryten. 

FORENOON, fore’-nddn. n.s. The time of day || To FORESHO’W, fore-shd/. v. a. [fore and show.] 
reckoned from the middle point, between the dawn || ‘To discover before it happens; to predict. Hooker. 
and the meridian, to the meridian. Sidney. || To represent before it comes. Hooker. 

FORENO'TICE, fore-né/-tis. n. s. Luformation of an || FO/RESIDE®, fore’-skle. x. s. Superficial appear- 
event before it happens. Rymer. || ance ; outside, yg rept 

FORE'NSICK, -réu’-sik. a. [_forensis, Lat.] Be- || FO.RESIGHT §, fore’-she. 2.5. Prescience ; prog 
longing to courts of judicature. Locke, || nostication; foreknowledge. Milton. Provident 

To FOREORDA'IN }, fore-dr-dane’. vr. a. To pre- || _ care of prise Spenser. 
destinate ; to predetermine ; to preordain. Hooker.'!| FORESIGHTFUL, fore-site’-fal. a. Prescient; 

FOREORDINA’TION®, fdre-dr-dé-na’-shain. n. 8. vident. Sidney. 

Preletermination. Dr. Jackson. '| To FORESIGNIFY, fore-sig’-né-f1. v. a. [fore and 

FOREPART, fore’-part. n. s. The pot first in time.'| signify.) To betoken beforehand ; to foreshow ; to 
Raleigh, ‘The part auteriour in place. Ray. by ify. Hooker. 

FOREPA‘SSED, fore-past’ part. a. Passed be- || F' RESKIN, fore’-skin. n.s. [fore and skin.] The 

FOREPA’ST, ; : } fore a_ certain eae Cowley. 
time. Sackrille. | FORESKIRT, fore-skért’. ns. The pendulous or 

FOREPOSSE’SSED, fore-pz-zést’. a, Holding for-|| loose of the coat before. Shakspeare. 
merly in possession. Knight. Pre-occupied ; pre- | To FO ESLA‘CK, fore-slak’. v. a. [fore and slack.} 

sessed. Bp. Sanderson. | To neglect by hcmenees. Speuer. 

FOREPROMISED*, fore-prém’-ist. part. a. Prom- | To FORESLO'W §, fore-sld’. v.a. (fore and slow.} 
ise'| beforehand. Bp. To delay; to hinder; to impede. Fairfax. To 








To FOREPRI'ZE*, fore-prize’. v.a. To rate be- |, ect; to omit. 
forehand. Hooker. | To FORESLOW, fore-sld’. v. n. To be dilatory ; to 

FO/RERANK, fore’-rngk. 408. n.s. First rank;!| loiter. Shakspeare. 
To FORESPE’AK 6, fore-spéke’. v.n. [fore and 





front. Shakspeare. 
To FORERE’ACH*, fore-réétsh’. v.n. [In naval re A tsa: to foresay. Beaum. and Fl. 
er ig To sail better than apother ship ; to get FO : Lot 9 rate Gire-epben’ tog. Pies : ey 
To _FORERE’AD§e, sishbigy ah v.n. [fore and se Camden. A preface ; a forespeec h. Hu. 
read, oO sign tokens. ‘ . 
FORE ae N Mid fore-rééd’-Ing. n.s. Previous| sf nce pica fore’-spéttsh. 2. s, A preface. 
*TUSAL, es. . 
FORERECI’TED, fore-ré-si’-t@d. a. Mentioned be- | FORESPE/NT, fore-spént’. a. F ; past. 
fore. Shakspeare. ll Beemer, Besowedi bees. Ghak, Weandi tied; 
FOREREME MBERED*, fore-ré-mém’-bard. part, pom, re. 
a. Called to mind, or mentioned before. Mouniagu. || FORESPU/RRER, fore-spdr’-fr. n.s. (fore and 
ig anh ae a ali Mere a sk along og oy OO 
ward. umonit ‘ , fdr’-rést. n. s. , Fr. wild, un- 
FORERIGHT™, fore’-rite. a. Ready; forward; hae ite on fA roe el er sire 
ick. Massinger. Hooker. [In law. certain territo w 
To FORERU'N §. fore-riin’, v.a. [ fore and run.] To cisco and fruitful pastures, privi fd for wild 
come before as an earnest of something following. asts, and fowls of forest, chase, warren, to 
Shak. To > to have the start of. Graunt.|| abide in, in the safe protection of the king, for his 
FORERU'NNER, fore-riin‘-ndr. n.s. A harbinger; leasure. Cowel. 
a messenger sent before to give notice of the ap-| REST*, fr'-rést. a. Sylvan; rustick. Sir G. 
proach of those that follow. Shak. An ancestor;|| Buck. 
a predecessor. Shak. A prognostick ; a sign fore-|| FORESTAFF*, fore/-stAf. n.s. [ fore and staf) 


showing any thing. Milton, An instrument used at sea for taking the alti 


FORESAID*, fore-séd’. . a, Described or|| _ of heavenly bodies. 
spoken of before. Shakspedre. FO/REST AGE*, fr’-rést- je. n.s. [ forestage, Fr.J 
FORESAIL®, fore’-sale. n.s. The sail of the fore-|| An ancient service paid by foresters to the king; 


mast. also, the right of foresters. ‘ 
To FORESA’Y §, fore-sd’. v. a. f fore and say.] To|| To FORESTA‘LL 4, fore-stdwl’. 406, v.a. [Pone- 
redict 5 to propiesy 3 to foretell. Shakspeare. vallan, Sax.] ‘To anticipate ; to take up before- 
RESA’YING*®, fOre-si’-ing. n.s. A prediction.|| hand, Herbert. To hinder by pre-occupation or pre- 
Sherwood. vention. S . To seize or gain possession of 
To FORESEE §, fore-stt’. r.a. To see beforehand ;|| before another. Spenser. To deprive by something | 
to see what has not yet happened. Spenser. To rior. Sh 








rovide for. Bacon. FORESTA’LLER, fore-sthwl'-dr. n.s. One that 
FORESE’ER’, fore-stér’. n.s. One who fovesees.|| anticipates the market. One that purchases be- 
Lord Halifar. fore others to raise the price. Locke 


To FORESE'IZE*, fore-sééz’. v.a. To grasp be-|| FORESTBO’RN, for’-rést-bdrn. a. Born in a wild. 
forehand. Tate. Spe nas 
To FORESHA ‘DOW’, fore-shAd’-d. v. a. To fore-| FORE TED*, fér’-rést-€d. a. Supplied with trees. 


signify ; eae. Barrow. i rayton, 
To FORES (ME, fore-shame’. v. a. To shame ;|; FORESTER, for’-rés-tar. n. s. Lforestier, Fr.]} An 
to bring reproach upon. ‘| officer of the forest. Shakspeare. An inhabitant of 
To FORESHE 'W §, fore-shd’.v.a. [pone-pceaptan, || the wild country. Evelyn, One who understands 
Sax.] To predict; to represent be it comes. the nature and the Jaws of forests. Howell. A for- 


Wi , xviii. See ToForesuow. est-tree. Evelyn. 
FORESH’EW*, fore-shd’. n.s. A sign; that by FORESWART, fore’-swSrt. 2a. [of for and swat, 

which any thing is foreshown. Fairfax. FO/RESWAT, fore’-swét. § from sweat.) Spent 
FORESHE’WERS®, fore-shd-dr. n. s. One who!) with heat. Sidney. 

redicts a thing. S; r. ‘| To FORETA'STE §, fore-taste’. v. a. To have ante- 
FORESHIP, fore’-ship. n. s. [fore and ship.] The'|| past of; to have prescience of. To taste before 


anteriour part of the ship. Acts, xxvii. another. Milton. 
To FORESHORTEN 6, fore-shdrt’-tn. v.a. To|| FORETASTE, fre’-tdste. 492. n.s. Anteipation 


shorten figures for the sake of showing those be-|| of. South. 
hind. FORETA’STER®, fore-taste’-dr. n. s. One that 
FORESHORTENING*, fore-shdrt’-tn-ing. x. s.|| tastes before another. Sherwood. 
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To FORETE’ACH*, fore-tétish’. v. a. To teach 
before ; to inculcate aforetime. Spenser. 


FOR 





— Drayton. One who counterfeits any thing. 
est. 


Jo FORETE’LL, fore-té!’. 406, v. a. pret. and part. || (y° This word is sometimes, but without the least foun- 


pass. foretold. [fore and tell. ‘o predict 
ae Shak. To fosakaes to foreahow. D 


arton. 
To FORETE’LL, fore-tél’. v.n. To utter prophecy. 


Acts, iii. 
FORETE’LLER, fore-tél’-lr. n.s. Predicter ; fore- 
shower. Boyle. 
FORETE’LLING®, fore-tél’-ling. 
tion of somethi future. Feltham, 
To FORETHI' 


contrive eae! § Bp. Hall. 

To FORETHINK, - re-thingk’. v.n. To contrive 
beforehand. Smith. 

FORETHOUGHT, fore’-thawt. 492. n.s. Pres- 
cience ; anticipation. L’ Provident care. 
Blackstone 


3, to} 
tr. 


§, fore-thingk’. r.a, To antici- 
pate in the mind; to have prescience of. Shak. To | To 


dation in analogy, written forgerer. If it should be 
urged, that the word comes from the French verb for- 
ger, and therefore, like fruiterer from frutier, we add 
| an ertomake it a verbal noun; it may be answered, 
| that we have the word to forge in the same sense as 
the French, but we have no verb to fruit, and therefore 
| there is an excuse for adding er in the last word which 
! 

| 


has no place in the former. W. 


n.s. A «oclara- FO/RGERY, fore’-jar-é. n. s. The crime of falsifi- 


— Swift. Smith’s work ; the act of the forge. 
te 
FORGE'T 9, ér-gév’. v. a. preter. forgot ; ; 
| forgotten, or forgo. [popyetan, Sax.] To lose 
| “memory of ; to let go from the remembrance. Shak. 
Not to attend ; to neglect. Isaiah, xlix. 

The o, in this and similar words, ia like that in for- 
ear—which see. W. 


FORETHO'UGHT®, fore-+thAwt’, a. Prepense. Ba- || FORGE/TFUL, fér-gét’-fal._ a. Not retaining the 


con. 

» FORETO’KEN 6, fore-td/-k’n. n. s. [pone-cacn, 
Sax.] Prevenient signs ick. Camden, 

To ETO’KEN, fore-t6'-k’n. v. a. To foreshow ; 

to sosticate as a sign. Daniel. 

FOR H, fore’- . n. s. The tooth in the 
anteriour of the mouth ; the incisor. Ray. 

FORETOP, fore’-tdp. n. s. That part of a woman’s 
head-dress that is forward, or the top of a periwigy 
The top of men’s hair fantastically frizzled or 


moped. B. Jonson. 
FOREVOU'CHED, fore-vddtsh’-4d. 359. part. [ fore 
and rowch.) Affirmed before ; formerly told. 


1 Mac. ix. 
To FOREWA/RN, fore-whrn’. v. a. [fore and!) 
warn.) To admonish beforehand. St. , xii. To 


inform previously of any future event. Milton. To 
caution against any thing beforehand. Shakspeare. 
To FOREWA‘STE. See Jo Forwaste. 
ToFOREWE’ARY. See Jo Forweary. 
To FOREWE'ND*, fore-wénd’. v.a. [fore and 


wend.] ‘To go before. Spenser. 
FO/REWIND*, fore’-wiad. n.s. A favourable wind. 


Sandys. 

To FOREWISH, fore-wish’. v. a. To desire before- 
hand. Knolles. 

FOREWORN, fore-worn’. part. Worn out; wasted 
on time or use, Sidney. 

FO'RFEIT §, fér’-fit. 255. n. s. 


thing lost by the commission of a crime; a fine; a 


mulet. Shak. Something deposited, and to be re- |' 


deemed by a lar fine, whence the game of for- 
feits. R. J trove A person obnoxious to punish- 
ment. Sh ; 

To FORFEIT, for’-fit. v.a. To lose by some 
breach of condition; to lose by some offence. | 

1ries, 

FORFEIT, fér’-fit. part. a. Liable to penal seiz- 
ure; alienated by a crime. Shak. P. 

FO'RFEITABLE, fr-fit-i-bl. a. Possessed on con- 
ditions, by the breach of which any thing may be 


ost. Crore, 
FORFEITER’®, fér’-fit-dr. 2, s. Ove who incurs 
minishment, by forfeiting his bond. Shakspeare. 
FO RFEITURE, r-fit-yire, n.s. [ forfaiture, Fr.] 
The act of forfeiting. The thing forfeited ; a mulct; 
a fine. Bacon, 

7 F ORYEN Dt, fr-fénd’. v.a. To prevent; to 
ormid, 

FO RFEX%, for'-feks. n.s.[Lat.] A pair of scis- 


sors. Pope, 
FORGA’VE, for-give’. The 
FORGE §, forje. n.s. [ for, 
iron is beaten into form. 
any thing is made or shaped. Hooker. 
twreof metalline bodies. é 
To FORGE, forje. r.a. To form by the hammer ; 





hep of forgive. 
‘r.] The place where 


Mannufac- 


to beat into shape. Chapman. ‘To make by any |; 


means. Locke. To counterfeit; to falsify. Shak, 
FORGER, fore’-jar. 2.6. One who mokes or 


[ forfait, Fr.] Some- || 


ilton. Any place where || 


i To FORLEND®, 


| memory of. Beaum. and Fi, Causing oblivion; 
oblivious. Dryden. Inattentive ; negligent ; neg- 
lectful; careless. Heb. xiii. 
FORGE’/TFULNESS, fér-gét’-fal-nés. n.s. Obli- 
vion ; Cessation to remember; loss of memory. 
Shak. Negligence; neglect; inattention. Hooker. 
FORGETIVE. fore’ jé-tiv. a. [from forge.) That 
may forge or —— Peculiar to S , 
FORGE’TTER, fr-gét’-tdr. n.s. One that forgets. 
Beaummt and Fletcher. A_careless person. 
FORGE/TTING®, fér-gét’-ting. n.s. Inattention ; 
forgetfulness. Milton. 





. | FORGE/TTINGLY®, fr-gét’-ting-lé. ad. Without 
FU REWARD, fore/-ward. n.s. The van; the front. |, 


attention ; forgetfully. B. Jonson. 
| FORGIVABLE*, far-giv’-4-bl. o. That may be 
ardoned. Shericood. 


o FORGIVE $, for-giv’. 157. v. n. [pons1pan, 
| si nish. Shak. : 


I 
} 
i 





| Sax.] To pardon; not to © par- 
| donacrime. Jsa. xxxiii. To remit; not to exact 
debt or penalty. St. Matt. xviii. 
‘FORGIVENESS, for-giv'-nés, n. s. fron en- 
nerye, Sax.) The act of forgiving. .ix, Par- 
don of an offender. Dryden. Pardon of an offence. 
South. ‘Tenderness; willingness to pardon. Sprat. 
Remission of a fine, penalty, or debt. 
FORGI'VER, fér-giv’-dr. n. s. One who pardons. 
| ToFORGO*. See Jo Foreco. 
FORGOT, for-gov’. part. pass. of 
FORGOTTEN, fér-gét’-tn. 103. § forget. Not re- 
membered, Deut. xxxi. 
To FORHA'ILL, for-hale’. . a. op Neen: Sax.) 
To draw or distress. § , J. 
To FORHE'ND*. See 7'o FoREnEND. 
_FORINSECAL*, fo-rin’-s¢-kal. a. [ forinsecus, Lat.] 
| Foreign; alien. 
To FORISFAMI'LIATE®, f-r1s-f4-mil’-¢-Ate. v. a. 
[ foris and familia, Lat.} To put a son in posses 
ston of land in the life-time of his father. Blackstone. 
| FORK §, fork. n.s. [pone, Sax.] An instrument di- 


|. vided at the end into two or more points or | eer cn 
1 Sum. xiii, The point of an arrow. Shak, A point. 
Addison, A gibbet. [furca, Lat.) Budi-r. 


| To FORK, fork. v. n. To shoot into blades, as corn 
| does out of the ground. Mortimer. 

|FORKED, for’-kéd. 366. a. Opening into two or 
| more parts. Shak. Having two or more meanings. 


. Jonson. 

/FO/RKEDLY, fOr’-kéd-lé. ad. In a forked form. 

Sherwood. 

| FORKEDNESS, for'-kéd-nés, n.s. The quality of 
opening into two parts or more. Cotgrare. 

/F —— EAD, fork’-héd. n. s. 


1 penser, 
| FORKINESS*, fork’-¢-nés. n. s. A fork-like divis- 
ion, Coterave, 
'FORKTAIL*, fork’-tale, n.s. A young salmon, in 
| his fourth year’s growth. ; 
i\FORKY, fér’-ké. a. Forked; furcated; opening 
into two parts, Addison, 
| To FORLA‘'Y*. See J'o Forevay. 
See To ForrLEND. 
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Point of an arrow. 


FOR FOR 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tbe, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pddnd ;—thin, This. 
FORLO'RE, for-lére’.c. Deserted ; forsaken. Spen- | FORMATIVE, for’-ma-tiv. 157, a, Having the 
ser. Ob. J. — of giving form; plastick, Bentley. 
FORLO'RN §, fr dr’. a. [pop.oren, Sax. -|| FORMER, férm/-dr. 166. n.s. He that forms; 
serted ; destitute; forsaken; wretched; he or maker ; contriver; planner. Ray. 
solitary. Spenser. ‘Taken away. Chaucer, Small; || FORMER §, fér’-mar. 98. a. [popma, Sax.] Be- 
despicable ; in a ludicrous sense. Shakspeure. fore another in time. Shakspeare. Mentioned be- 
KY This werd is sometimes, but improperly, pronounced || fore another. Pope. Past : as, ‘This was the cus- 


80 as to rhyme with mourn. Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, tom in former times. Harte. ; 
Mr. Sot, Mr. Perry, and W. Johnston, make it rhyme || FO’RMERLY, for’-mir-lé. ad. In times past. Addi- 
Ww. 


with corn, son. At first. . 

FORLO'RN, for-lérn’. n.s. A lost, solitary, forsaken sb event om. a. Ready to create forms ; 
person. Shak.—Forlorn hope. The soldiers who || imaginative. £ homson. . 
are sent first to the attack, and are therefore doom- FORMICA’TION®, for-mé-ka’-shdn, rn. s. [ Sornvica- 
ed or expected to perish. Hammond. tio, Lat.) A sensation like that of the creeping or 


S, Br-ldrn/-nés. n. s. itution ; || .. Stinging of ants. Dr. James. 
apperoosod mit a Hice nés. ns. Destitution 5) - ORM ABLE 6, (6r'-mé-da-bl. a. [ formidabilis, 


To FORLY’E, hell on. oe | 79 egal dreadful ; tremendous ; terrifick. 
The ex- || _ Bp. lor 


r ay . 
FORM §, frm, or form. n.s. [ forma, Lat.] | FORMIDABLENESS, fér/-mé-di-bl-nés. n.s. The 


— Fo iw =o eae | Bly hpapaamrise — exciting terrour or dread. The thing caus- 
dread. Decay 


shape. Job, iv. ae as a particu: | of Piet 
MIDABLY, Or/-mé-di-ble. ad. Ip a terrible 





lar shape, Dryden. Particular mode] or modifi- | _ 
cation. Locke. Beauty; elegance of appearance. | FO’ 
Ise. liii. Regularity ; method; order. Shak. Ex- || manner. Dryden. | 7 
ternal appearance, without the essential qualities; andi meee without reg- 
empty show, den, Ceremony 3 exterual rites. ne = ’ 
Bacon. tated beled sestablished practice ; ritual | FORMOSITY*, for-mds -té. n. 8. [ formositas, 
and preseribed mode. Hooker. A long seat. Waits. || -,Lat;] Beauty ; fairness. Cockeram. : 
_—— fr rank 73 rege naed torn berry or | F de lig ri —— . n.&. [Lat.] A prescribed 
of a hare. Sidney. The essential, specifical, or | Ae : : 
distinguishing modification of matter 28 08 to give FO/RMULARY, fOr'-mui-lar ¢. n.s. A prescribed 
it a peculiar manner of existence. Hooker. A for-|| ™odel , a form usually observed. Bacon. A book 
+ mer cause ; that which gives essence. Bacon. containing stated forms. Warton. * | ‘ 
; sas FO/RMULARY, fér’-md-lar-¢. a. Ritual ; prescrib- 
ko" When this word ue a long seat or a class of || od: stated. 


ti 
students, it is universally pronounced with the o as in! > fs _ 
Sour, more, &c. It is nota little surprising, that none | FORMULE, for’-mile. n. s. [ formule, Fr ‘J A set 


of our dictionaries, except Mr. Smith's’ and Mr. || ,.0 prescribed model. : 
Nares’, take any notice of this distinction in the || 70FO/RNICATES, for'-né-kate. v.n. [ fornix, Lat.} 


sound of the o, when the word signifies a seat or class. To commit lewdness, Bp. Hall. 
[t were to be wished, indeed, that we had fewer of these || FO/RNICATED*, for'-né-ka-téd. a. Polluted by for- 
ambiguously sounding words, which, while they dis- nication. Ailton. 
tinguish to the ear, confuse and puzzle the eye—See | FORNIC A‘TION, fér-né-kaA‘-shan. 2. s. Concubin 
Bown. W. age, or commerce with an unmarried woman. 
To FORM, form. v.a. Lformo, 7m, To make out raunt. ps Scripture.] Sometimes idolatry. 
of materials. Gen. vii. To model to a particular!| Ezekiel, xvi. [Among builders.] A kind of aree- 
shape or state. Milton. To modify ; to scheme ;|| __ ing or vaulting. 
to plan. Dryden. To arrange; to combine in any | FORNICATOR, fOr’-né-ka-tar. 166, 521. n.s. One 
particular manner: as, He formed his troops. To|} that has commerce with unmarried women. Bp. 
adjust ; to settle. Decay of Piety. To contrive ; to Taylor. 
coin. Decay of Piety. To model by education or || FORNICATRESS, fér’-né-ka-trés. n. s. A woman 
institution. ‘T'o seat. Drayton, who, without marriage, cohabits with a man. Shak- 
To FORM*, form. v.n. To take any particular form. || speare. 
FORMAL §, for’-mil. 88. a. {_formalis, Lat.] Cere- | To FORPA‘SS*, for-pas’. v. n. To go by; to pass 
monious; solemn; precise; exact to affectation.'| unnoticed. Spenser. 
Bacon. Done according to established rules and || Jo FORPI'NE*, fér-plne’. v. a. [for and pine.) To 
methods; not sudden. Hooker. Regular; metkod- || waste away. Spenser. 
HY ge for-rh’, v. a. | fourrer, Fr.) To 
er. 








— dolar External ; hg appearance, || To FORRA 
t not the essence. «. Depending upon'! ravage ; to spoil a country. Spenser, 
establishment or custom. Pope. Having the power | FORRA'Y*, Br-rh’. n, $. The act of ravaging, or 
of making any thing what it is; constituent; es- i making hostile incursion upon @ country. Spent 
sential. Holder. Retaining its proper and essen- |! To FORSA KES, fér-shke’. v. a, preter. forsook ; 
tial characteristick ;  eparular 5 proper. Shakspeare. | art. pass. forsook, or forsaken. f onracan, Sax.] 
FO'RMALIST, fér’-mal-ist. n.s. { formaliste, Fr.) || Mo leave in resentment, or dislike. Cowley. To 
One who practises external ceremony; one who, leave; to go away from. Dryden. ‘To desert; to 
prefers appearance to reality. Bacon. An advo- | _ fail. Rowe. 
cate for form in disputations. Lord Shafteshry. || FORSA’KER, fér-sa’-kar, 98. n. s. Deserter; one 
FORMA’LITY, fdr-mal’-2-18. n.s. [formalité, Fr.] || that forsakes. A ; ; 
Ceremony ; established mode of behaviour. Hook- || FORSA/KING®, for-sa/-king. n. s. Dereliction. Jsai- 
er. Solemn order, method, mode, habit, or dress.| ah, vi. 
Dryden, External appearance. Glanville. Es- || To FORSA‘Y*, f6r-sd’, v. a. To renounce. Spenser. 
sence ; the quality by which any thing is what itis. |} To forbid. iret 
Stilling fleet. | To FORSLA‘CK*, fér-slik’. v. a. To delay. Spen- 
To FORMALIZE, fr'-ma-lize. v. a. [ fernstionr, 


|} _ ser. 
Fr.] To madel; to modify. Hooker. eS To FORSLO'W*. See 7o Forestow. 
To MALIZE*, fér'-ma-lize, v.n. To affect || FORSOO’TH, for-sdéth’. ad. [poprode, Sax.] In 
formality. Hales. || truth; certainly; very well. Shak. Once a word 
FORMALLY, fér’-mal-lé. ad. According to es- || _ of honour in address to women. Guardian. 
tablished rules. Shak, Ceremoniously; stiffly ;|| FO/RSTER*, fors’-tdr. n.s. A forester. Chaucer. 
ecisely, Collier. In open appearance. Hooker. | To FORSPE’'AK*, See 7'o Forrsreax. 
Reunites characteristically, South. || To FORSPE'ND*. See 7 ForEsPenD. 
FORMA’TION, far-mh'-shan. n.s. [ formation, Fr.) || FORSWA’T*, See Forrswat. 
The act of forming or generating. Woodward. The | Jo FORSWE/AR §, r-sware’. v. a. pret. forswore : 
manner in which a a is formed. Brmen, | part. forsworn. (ropypepian, Sax.] To renounce 
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upon oath. Shak. To deny upon oath. Shak. With 
the reciprocal pronoun: as, 40 forsweur himself ; to 
be perjured ; to swear falsely. Shakspeare. 

To FORSWE’AR, for-swire’. v. n, ‘lo swear false- 


ly 51 mit . Shakspeare. 
F RSWEARER  (oeswhe Se n.s. One who is 
jured, 
FORSWONKS. n. 8. [for and swink.] Overlabour- 


ed. Soe ; 

FORSWO’/RNNESS*. n.s. The state of being for- 
sworn. Manning. 

FORT $, fort. n.s. [ fort, Fr.] A fortified house ; a | 
castle. Bacon. A strong side, in opposition to foible. 

FORTE*, fdr'-té. ad. [ltal.] [In musick.] Loudly, 
with strength and spirit. 

FORTED, fort’-éd. a. Furnished or guarded by 
forts. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

FORTH §, forth. ad. [y:on3, Sax.) Forward ; onward 
in time. Spenser. Forward in place or order. 
Whitgift. Abroad ; out of doors. Dryden. Out 
away ; beyond the sag of any place, Spenser. 
Oat into publick view. Peacham. Thoroughly ; from 
beginning to end. Shak. To a certain degree. 

mmond. On to the end. Memoir in Strype. 

Away ; be gone ; go furth. Beaumont and Fi . 

FORTH, forth. prep. Out of. Shakspeare. 

FORTH®, forth. n.s. [_fort, Su. Goth.] A way. Ob.T. 

FORTHCOMING, eiedipyediae. a. 5 orth and 

comir 7 Ready to appear ; not absconding. Shak, 

To FOR! HINK*, for-thingk’. v.a. To repent of; to 

unthink. aera 

FORTHISSUING, forth-ish’-shi-Ing. a. Coming 

out; coming forward from a covert. oS ay 

FORTHRIGHT, forth-rite’. ad. Straight forward; 

without flexions. Sidney. Ob. J. 

FORTHRIGHT, forth-rite’, n. s. A straight path. 


Shakspeare. 
FORTHWARD®, rth’-wird. ad. Forward. Bp. 


Fisher. 

FORTHWITH, forth-with'. ad. Immediately ; with- 
out delay ; at once ; straight. Spenser. 

TH, in with, at the end of this word, is pronounced 
with the sharp sound, as in thin, contrary to the sound 
of those letters in the same word when single. The 
same may be observed of the fin whereaf. 377. W. 

FORTHY*, for'-thé. ad. [popd1, Sax.] Therefore. 
Spenser. Ob, T'. 

FORTIETH, for’ 4¢-@th. 279. a. The fourth tenth ; | 
next after the thirty-ninth. Donne, grr bs 

FORTIFIABLE, tér’-té-fl-A-bl. a. What may be 
fortified. Cotgrare. 

FORTIFICA'TION, fr-té--ka/-shin. n. s. The | 
science of military architecture. Harris, A place | 
built for strength. Sidney. Addition of strength. | 
Government of the Tongue. | 

FORTIFIER, for’-té-fl-dr. n.s. One who erects | 
works for defence. Carew. One who supports or | 
secures, Sidney. 

To FORTIPY §, for’té-f1. va. Lfortifer, Fr.] To | 
strengthen against attacks by walls or works. Ec- | 
clus. |. To confirm; to encourage. Sidney. ‘To | 
fix; to establish in resolution. Locke. | 

FORTILAGE, fér'-til-Aje. n.s. A little fort; a 
blockhouse. Spenser. 

FORTIN, fort -in. n, 8. [Fr.] A little fort. Shak. 

FORTITUDE, for-té-thde. n. s. [fortitudo, Lat.] 
Courage ; ag teed Locke, Strength; force. Shak. 

FORTLET. fort’-lét. n. s. A little fort. 

FORTNIGHT, fér’-nhe. 144. n. s. [contracted 
phar fourteen nights.) The space of two weeks. 
se . 

F RTRESS §, for’-trés. n.s. [ forteresse, Fr.] A 
strong hold; a fortified place. Locke. 

To FO'RTRESS*, fSr'-trés, v. a. To guard ; to for- 
tify. Shakspeare, 

FORTUITOUS$, fr-ti’-¢-tds. 463. a. [_fortuitus, 
Lat.] Accidental ; casual. Ray. i 

ey The reason that the ¢, in this word and its compounds, 
docs not take the hissing sound, as it does in fortune, is, | 

“ause the accent is after it, 463. WW, 

FORTUITOUSLY, fér-tlv-¢-t8s-lé, ad. Accident- 
ally ; casually ; by chance. Rogers. 





FORTU ITOUSNESS, fér-ti’-¢-14s-nés. n.s. Acci- 
dent; chance ; hit. ; 
eee fr-d’-€-t@. n. «. Chance ; accident. 
‘orbes. 
FORTUNATE, fGr’-tshd-ndte. a. Lucky ; happy ; 


successful. Shakspeare. 

FO/RTUNATELY, fér'-tshd-ndte-lé. ad. Happily ; 
successfully. Prior. 

FO/RTUNATENESS, fér’-tsht-ndte-nés. n. s. Hap 

iness ; good luck ; success. Sidney. 

FO/RTUNES, fér’-tshine. 461. n. s. [ fortuna, ao 
The power supposed to distribute the lots of life 
according to her own humour. Shak. The 
or il] that befalls man. Bentley. The chance of 
life; means of living. Swift. Success, good or bad ; 
event. Temple, Estate ; possessions. Shak. ‘The 
portion of a man or woman: generally of a woman. 
Spectator, Futurity ; future events. Cowley, 

To FORTUNE?®, fér'-tshtne. v. a. To make forwu- 
nate. Chaucer. To dispose of fortunately or not. 
Chauwer, To dd 


resage. Dryden. 
To FORTUNE, fér’-tshine. v. n. To befall ; to fall 


out 5 to happen ; to come casually to pass. Spenser, 
FORTUNED, fér’-tshind. 359, a. Supplied by for- 
tune. S 


FO/RTUNEBOOK, fr’-tshin-bddk. n. s. A book 
consulted to know fortune. Crashaw. , 

FORTUNEHUNTER, fr'-shdn-hin-tir. 2.5. A 
man whose employment is to inquire afler women 
with great portions, to enrich himself by marrying 
them. Spectator, 
FO/RTUNELESS*, fér‘-tshin-lés. a. 
ae Without an estate ; without a portion. 
To FORTUNETELL, fr’-tshdn-t@l. v.n. To pre- 
tend to the power of revealing futurity. Shak. To 
reveal futurity. Cleareland. 

FO/RTUNETELLER, fér’-tshin-tél-lar. n.s. One 
who cheats common people by pretending to the 
knowledge of futurity. Bacon. 

To FORTUNIZE*, fér’-tshin-ke. v. a. To regu- 
late the fortune of. Spenser. 

FORTY §, for’-té. 182. a. [peopeptiy, Sax.] Four 
times ten. ‘speare. 

FORUM, {'-rim. 544. n. s, [Lat.] Any publick 
lace. Wott 


Luckless, 


Jatts. 
T FORW A‘NDER$ ' Sr-whn'-dér. v.n. To wan- 


der wildly and wearily. Spenser. 

FORWA‘NDERED*, fér-whn'-déird. a. Lost; be- 
wildered, Mirror for Magistrates. 

FORWARD 4, for’-wird. 88. ad. [poppeand, Sax.] 
Towards ; to a part or place betore ; onward } pro- 

essively. Spenser. 

FORWARD, fér’-ward. a. Warm; earnest. Gal 
ii. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. Prior, Ready; 
confident ; presumptuous. Dryden. Not reserved ; 
not over modest. Siuk. Premature; early ripe. 
Shak. Quick; ready; hasty. Locke. Antecedent; 
anteriour. Shak, Not behindhand ; not inferiour, 
Shak. e€. 

To FORWARD, for’-wird. v.a. To hasten; to 

uicken ; to accelerate in growth or improvement. 
‘on. To patronise ; to advauce. 

FORWARDER, fOr’-wir-dir, n.s. He who pro- 
motes any thing, Sherwood. 

FO/RWARDLY, fOr'-wird-lé, ad. Eagerly ; hastily; 

uickly, Atterbury. 

FO/RWARDNESS, for'-wird-nés. n.s, Eagerness 
ardour ; readiness to act. Hooker. Quickness ; 
readiness. $Votion. Farliness; early ripeness. 
Confidence ; assurance ; want of modesty. Addi- 


son, 

FO/RWARDS, {6r’-wirdz. ad. Straight before , 
progressively ; not backwards. Arbrd/not. 

To FORWA'STE, fer-wasie’. v. a. To desolate ; to 
destroy. Spenser, Ob. J. 

To FORWE’ARY, (6r-wé/-ré. rv. a. To dispirit with 
labour, Spenser. 

FO/RWORD*, for’-wird, n. s. [ronpypd, Sax.) A 
womise. Chaucer. Ob. 7’ 

FOSS §, fis. m. s. [ fossa, Lat.) A ditch; a moat. 
Warton. 


i; FOSSETT. Sec Faucet. 
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FO/SSW AY, fds’-wa. n. s. [foss and i One of |; habituated to the use of opprobrious terms and ep! 
the great Roman roads through Englaud, so called |} _ thets. Addison. 





from the ditches on each side. FO'ULNESS, til’-nés. n.s. The quality of being 
FO'SSIL }, fés’-sil. a. [ fossilis, Lat.] Which may be foul ; filihiness ; nastiness. Wi/kins. Pollution ; im- 
dug out of the earth, Woodward, purity, Shak, Hatelulness ; atrociousness. B. Jon- 
FO’SSLL, fos’-sil. n. s. Many bodies, dug out of the || son. “ Ugliness; deformity. Sidney. Dishonesty ; 
bowels of the earth, are called fossils. Locke. want of candour. Hammond, 
FOSSILIST*, fds’-sé-list. n. s. who studies the || FOULSPOKEN*, foil’-spé-kn. a. Contumelious ; 
nature of fossils. Johnson, slanderous. Titus Andronicus, 
To FOSTER §, fs'-tar. 98. v. a. [port pian, Sax.) || FOUMART®. n. s. [ sul, Su. Goth. and mart.) A 
To nurse ; to teed ; to support. Shak. ‘To pamper ; lecal. Aschum, 
to encourage. Sidney. To cherish; to forward. || FOUND, find. 313. The preterit and participle 
Thomson. ssive of find. 
To FOSTER®, fds/-tar. v. x. To be nursed, or train- || 7’ FOUND §, fétind. 313. v. a. [ fundare, Lat.] To 
ed up together. Spenser. lay the basis of any building, Matthew, vii. To 
FOSTER’, fs’-tir. n.s. A forester. Spenser build; to raise. Davies. ‘To establish; to erect. 


FOSTERAGE, fs'-tdr-ldje. 90. m. s. The charge |) Afilton. ‘To give birth or original to; as, He found- 
of nursing; alterage. Rakesh, ed an art. ‘l'o raise upon, as on a principle or 
FO/STERBROTHER, fs'-tdr-brara-dr. n. s. One | ground. Locke. ‘To fix firm. ees 
bred at the same pap, Beaumont and Fletcher. To FOUND, find. v. a. [fundere, Lat.) To form 
FO'/STERCHILD, fs‘-tar-tshlld. n.s. A child nurs- || by melting and pouring into moulds ; to cast. Mil- 
ed by a woman ‘not the mother, or bred by aman | fon. 
not the father. Davies. || FOUNDA’TION, fodn-d’'-shan. n. s. The basis or 
FO/STERDAM, fds’-tdr-dim. x. s. [ foster and dam.];| lower parts of an edifice. Hooker. The act of fix- 
A nurse ; one that performs the ofhce of a mother. || ing the basis, Tickell. The principles or ground 
Dryden. on which any notion is raised. Zillotson. Origin- 
FOSTEREARTH, fs’-tdr-érth. n.s. Earth by || al; rise. 2/ooker. A revenue settled and establish- 
which the plant is nourished, though it did not grow || ed tor any purpose, particularly charity. Swift. 
at first init. Phillips. Establishment ; settlement. ; 
FOSTERER, fds’-tar-dr. mn. s. A nurse; one who |} FOUNDA‘TIONLESS®, féin-di/-shim-lés. a. With- 
gives food in the place of a parent. Davies. Anj| out foundation. Hammond. : 
encourager ; a forwarder. Ascham. | FOUNDER, fédn’-dar. 98. 2, s. A builder ; one who 
POSTERFATHER, fés’-tdr-fa-rufr. x. s, One| raises an edifice. Waller. One who establishes a 
who gives food in the place of a father. Duvies. revenue for any purpose. Bentley. One from whom 
Fos’ TERING®, fos’-tdr-ing. n.s. Nourishment.|/ any thing has its original or beginning. Addison. 
Chauer, - | [Fondeur, ie A caster; one who forms figures by 
FO'STERLING*, fés’-tar-ling. n. s. A foster-child ; || _ casting melted matter into moulds. Grew. 
a norse-child. B. Jonson. | To FOUNDER §, 6n/-dar, 313. v.a. [ fondre, Fr.} 
FO’STERMENT®, fés’-tdr-mént. n.s. Food; nour-:| To cause such a soreness and tenderness in a horse’s 
ishment. Cockeram. Ob, T. foot, that he is unable to set it to the ground. Dor 
FOSTERMOTHER, fés/-tdr-matn-ir. ns. Aj] _ set, 
To FO'UNDER, f6hn’-dar. v. n.' To sink to the bot 








nurse. Sir M. Sandys. 
FOSTERNURSE, ids’-tdr-narse. n.s. A nurse.|| tom. Raleigh. ‘To tail; t# misearry. Shakspeare 
ep mo To trip; to fall. Chuanecer. 
FO‘/STERSHIP*, fés’-tir-ship. n. s. The office of a|| FOUNDEROUS*, féin’-dér-ds. a. Failing; not 


forester.: Chaurton. ual to use. Ruinous. Burke. 

FO’/STERSON, fés’-tar-sdn. n. s, One fed and edu-'| FOUNDERY, fédn’-dir-é. n.s. A place where 
cated, though not the son by nature. Dryden. | figures are formed of melted metal; a casting- 

FO/STRESS*, fés’-trés, n. 5. A nurse. Bt Jonson. || _ house. 

FO’/THER*, tn/-dr. x. s. [poSep, Sax.] A load;|| FOYUNDLING, fddnd’-ling. n. s. A child exposed to 
a large quantity, Chaucer. chance ; a ch’ld found without any parent or owner. 


FOUGA'DE, {68-gade'. n.s. [Fr.] In the art of |} Sidney. 
war, a sort of little mine in the manner of a well, FO'UNDRESS, fAtm'-drés. n.s. A woman that 
dug under some work or fortification, Dict. founds, builds, establishes, causes, or begins, any 
FOUGHT, fawt. 393, 319. The preterit and parti-|| thing. Warner. A woman that establishes any 
ciple of fight. charitable revenue. Ashmole, 
FO/UGHTEN, faw’-tn. 103. The passive partici- || FOUNT §, féant. 313. : n. s. [fons, Lat 
ple of ght : rarely used. FOUNTAIN §, fdin’-tin. 208. ‘ontaine, Fr.) A 
FOUL §, fil. 313. a. [pul, Sax.] Not clean ; filthy;|| well; a spring. Milton. A small basin of spring 
dirty; miry. Job, xvi. Impure ; polluted; full of | ing water. Addisow. A jet; a spout of water. 
filth. Shak. Wicked; detestable ; abominable. Sz. Bacon. "The head or first spring ofa river. Dry- 
Mark, Not lawful. Shak. Hateful; ugly; loath-|) den. Original ; first princi e; first cause. Com 
some. Spenser. Disgraceful ; shameful. Miiton.|| mon Prayer. —{In printing.) A set or quantity of 
Coarse ; gross. Felton. Full of gross humours;/| characters or letters, See Fount. s 
wanting purgation. Shak. Not bright; not serene. |} FOUNTAINHEAD*, fédn’-tin-héd. n. s. Original ; 
St, J ew. With rough force ; with unseasona- first principle. Young. . 
ble violence. Clarendon. [Among seamen.] En-|| FOUNTAINLESS, féfn/-tin-s. a. Having no 
tangled, as, a rope is foul of the anchor. Unfa-|| fountain; wanting a spring. Ailton. 
vourable; as, a foul wind. Dangerous; as, the |}; FOUNTFUL, fédur-ful. a. Full of springs. Chap- 


ohn nd of a road, sea-coast, or bay. man, s 
0 FO FOUR §, fore. 318. a. [peopep, Sax.] Twice two. 


L, fal. v. a. [py lan, gg To daub ; to be- 
mire ; to make filthy ; to dirty. Evelyn. | ee “ie ; 
To FOULDER?®. v. n. [_fouldroyer, Fr.] To emit}|; FOURBE, fddrb. 315. n. s. Fr] A cheat; a trick- 

at heat. Spenser. | ing fellow. Denham, Ob. J. 
F 6 LFACED, féal-faste. 359, a. Having an ugly || FOURFO/LD, fore’-fld. a. Four times told, 2 Sam. 
or hateful ee Shakspeare. || __ xii. 

FOULFEEDING®*, fédl'-fééd-Ing. a. Gross; of | FOURFO’OTED, fére’-fit-éd. a. Quadruped ; hav- 
coarse food. Bp. Halt. ‘| ing four feet. Dryden. ; 
FOULLY, fal-lé. ad. bar de nastily ; odiously ; | FOURRIER?, fdr -réér. nis. (fourier, Fr.] A 

‘scandalously ; shamefully. Hayward. Not lawful: opt ons Sir G. Buck. 
ly; not fairly. Shakspeare. '| FOURSCORE, fore’-skére. a. [four and score.} 
FOULMOUTHED, foal'-mdiTud, a, Scurrilous;|| Four times twenty ; eighty. 
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having four sides and angles equal, Ruleigh. 
FOURTEEN, fore’-téén. a. § eopentyn, Sax.] 
Four and ten; twice seven. hak : 
FOURTE‘ENTH, fore’-téénth. a. The ordinal of 
fourteen ; the fourth after the tenth. Brown. 
FOURTH, forth. a. ‘The ordival of four; the first 
afier the third. S re. 


hakspeare. 
FOURTHLY, forth’-lé. ad. In the fourth place. Ba-|} p 


con, ’ 
FOURWHE’ELED, fore’-hwédid. 2. Running upon 
twice two wheels, Pope, 
FOUTRA, f60/-ira. n. s. [foutre, Fr.] A fig ; a scoff. 
Su p. Ob. J. 

FOUTY®, £80/-14. a. | foutu, Fr.) Despicable. 
FOWL$, fal, 223. n. s. [puxel, publ, Sax.} A) 
winged animal; abird. Fow! is used collectively : 

as, We dined upon fish and fowl. Shak ae | 
To FOWL, f4al. v.n. Tokill birds for food or game. 
FOWLER, fate ports 

, fOdl’-dr. 98. 2. s. As man who pur- 

sues birds. Phillips. nt 
FO WLING*®, f bit -ing. n.s. Catching birds with} 

birdlime, nets, and other devices ; shooting birds 5 

and also falconry or hawking. 
VO/WLINGPIECE, féal-ing-ptése. n. s. A gun for | 

the shooting of birds. Mortimer. | 
FOX §, fks. n.s. [pox, Sax.] A wild animal of the | 

canine kind, remarkable for its cunning, living in| 





ee 


CF 559.—FAte, far, fall, fit;—mé, mét;—plne, pla j— 
POURSQUARE, fore’-skwhre. a. Quadrangular 3| FRA‘GILE$, fradje’-il. 149, a. [ ay ica etd Brit 


|| FRA/GRANCE, fra’-granse. 
FRA/GRANCY, fri’-gran-sé. 


FRA 





——s 


tle; easily snapped or broken. eak 5 


uncertain; easily destroyed. Milton. 


> All our orthoépists are uniform in the pronunciation 


of this word with the a short. 


FRAGILITY, fri-jil’-¢-1¢. n.»*. Brittleness ; easi- 


ness to be broken. Bacon. Weakness; uncertain- 
ty. Knolles, Frailty ; liableness to fault. Wotton 
A/GMENT§, frag/-méot. n. 8. [fragmentum 
Lat.] A part broken from the whole; an imper 
fect piece den. 


FRA’ MENTARY, frig’-mén-tar-¢. a. Composed 


of ments. Domne. 


|| FRA‘GOR, fra'-gbr. 166, 544. [See DRAMA,] 2. s. 


[Lat.] A noise; a crack; a crash. Sandys. A sweet 
smell; a strong smell. Sir 7’. Herbert. Ob. J. 

‘a s, Sweetness ot 
smell; pleasing 


scent; grateful odour, Milton. 


FRA‘GRANT §, frd/-grint. 544. a. [ fragrans, Lat.) 


Odorous ; sweet of smell, Afi/tan. 


X> This word is sometimes, but improperly, heard with 


_ cin the first syllable pronounced short.—See Drama. 


FRA/GRANTLY, fri'-grintlt. ad. With sweet 


scent. Mortimer. 


FRAIL, frdle. 202. n. s. [ fraile, old Fr.) A basket 


made of rushes. Barret. A rush for weaving 


holes, and preying upon fowls or small animals. || baskets. - ; 
Locke. A foave or canning fellow. Otway. For- | FRAIL§, frale. a. ie ac Brena. Weak ; easil 
merly, a cant expression for a sword. Sh rare. | decaying Lon ect to casu ties 5 easily destroyed. 
T'o FOX®*, foks. v. a. Su. Goth.] To stupify;'| Darus. Weak of resolution ; liable to errour or 


. 


foxn, 


to make drunk, Boke 


seduction. Bp. Taul 


or. 
FO’XCASE, fodks'-kAse. n.s. A fox’s skin. L’Es-'| FRA’LLNESS, frale’-nés. n. s. Weakness; instabili- 


trance. H 


FO/XCHASE, fdks’-tshase. n. s. The pursuit of the | 
fox with hounds. Pope 


FOXERY®, fdks’-é-ré. n. s. Behaviour like that of ‘| _ ceedi 
ici riceanetl iaee | FRAPSCHEUR, frt’-share. n. 8. 


a fox. Chater. : 
FOXEVIL, fdks’-¢-vl. n.s. A kind of disease in: 
which the hair sheds. 
FO’XFISH, t dks’-fish. n.s. A fish. 
FO/XGLOVE, foks’-glav. n. s. A plant, Miller. | 
FO/XHOUNDS, féks/-hédnd. ns. A hound for | 
chasing foxes. Shenstone. 
FO/XHUNTER, f6ks’-hdnt-tr. n.s. A man whose || 
chief ambition is to show his bravery in bunting 
foxes, Spectator. 
FO'XISH®, fdks-ish. a. Cunning ; artful, 
Tyrwhitt. 
FO/XLIKE®, fdks‘-llke. a. Resembling the cunning; 


of a fox. 
FO-XLY®, fdks’-Ié. a, Having the qualities of a fox. | 
Mirror for Magistrates. 
FOXSHIP, foks’-ship. n, s. The character of a fox ; 
cunning ; mischievous art. Shukspeare. 
FOXTAIL, foks’-thle. x. s. A plant. 
FOXTRAP, fbks’-trap. n. s, A gin or snare to catch | 
foxes. Tatler. 
FOXY*, fdks'-@. a. Belonging to a fox. Hudoet. | 
Wily asa fox. Alp. Cranmer. . 
ab - 6. n. s. [fois Fr.] Faith; allegiance. Spenser. 


' 
i 
like a fox. | 

Hy 


Ob. J. 
FOY®, [38. n. s. [ foey, Teut.] A feast given by one | 
who is about to leave a place. England's Jests. 
FO/YSON. See Forson. 
To FRACT, frakt. rv. a. [feacs, cage To break ; | 
to violate ; to infringe. Shakespeare. Ob. J. 
FRA/CTION §, frak’-shain. x. s, [ fractio, Lat. 
act of breaking ; the state of being broken. Lurnet. | 
A broken part of an integral. Brown. | 
FRA‘CTIONAL, frik’-shfin-al. 83. a. Belonging to , 
a broken number. Cocker. 
FRA/CTIOUS*, frik’-shds. a. Cross ; peevish ; fret. | 


ful. 

FRA‘CTURES, frak/-tshtire. 461. n.s. (fracture, 
Lat.] Breach; separation of continuous parts. | 
Hale. The separation of the continuity of a bone | 
in living bodies. Herbert, 


FRA‘MER, frame’-tr. 98. n-.s. 





i 


|| FRA‘NCHISEMENT®, frin’-tshiz-mént. rn. s. Re- 
FRANCISCAN?, 


ty. Norris. 
FRAILTY, frile’-t#. n.s. Weakness of resolution ; 


instability of mind; infirmity. Locke. Fault pro- 
from weakness ; sins of infirmity. Late. 
[Fr-] Freshness ; 
coolness. D 


ryden. 
'| FRAISE, fraze. 202. n.s. [Fr.] A pancake with 


bacon in it. Fraises are pointed stakes in fortifies- 


tion. 

To FRAMES, frame. v. a. [ppemman, Sax.] To 
form or fabricate by orderly construction. Spenser. 
To fit one to another, Abbot. To make 3 to com- 

se. Shak. To regulate; to adjust. Tillotson. 
‘o form to any rule or method by study or Precept. 
Shok. To form and digest by thought. Locke. 
To contrive; to plan, Clarendon. To settle ; to 
scheme out. Shakspeare. To invent ; to fabricate. 


Bacon, 
To FRAME%®, frame. v. x. To contrive. Judges. 


FRAME, frame. 2. s. A fabrick ; any thing construct- 


ed of various paris or members. Hooker. Any 
thing made so as to enclose or admit something 
else, Newton. Order ; regularity ; adjusted series 
or disposition. Shak. Scheme ; order. Clarendon 
Contrivance ; projection. Shak. Mechanical con 
struction. Shape; form; proportion. Hudibras. 
aker ; former ; con 
triver; schemer. Hammond 


| FRAMEWORK, frame’-wiirk. n.s. Work done 


in a frame. AMfilton. 


FRA'MING®, fra’-ming. n.s. A joining together 5 as 


the framing of a house, i. e. the timber-work in it. 


FRA’MPOLD, frim’-pdld. a. Peevish ; boisterous ; 


rugged; crossgrained. Jacket. 


| rug 
The || FRANCHISE, fedn'-tshiz. 140. n. s. Exemption 


from any onerous duty. Privilege; immunity ; 
right granted, Davies. District ; extent of juris- 
diction, Spenser. 

To FRANCHI ISF, fran’-tshiz. ».a. To enfranchise ; 
to make free. Shak. To possess a right or privilege. 


Mirror for Magistrates. 


lease ; freedom. Spenser. 
sis’-kAn. n. s. A monk of the 
order of St. Francis. Weever. 


To FRACTURE, frak’-tshre. v.a, To break a:}| FRANCISCAN®, frin-sis’-kin, a, Relating to the 


bone. Wiseman. ‘To break any thing. Shenstone. 


order of St. Francis. Milion. 
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FRA'NGIBLE, fran’-jé-bl. 405. a, [ frango, Lat.) || FRA/UDULENT, fraw/-di-lant. a. [ fraududentus, 


Fragile ; brite ; easily broken. Boyle. 
FRA‘NION, frin’-ydn. “n.s, A paramour; a boon 


companion. Spenser. 


Lat.] Full of artifice ; trickish ; subtle ; deceitful. 
Milton. Periormed by artifice ; deceitful ; treach- 
erous. Milton. 


FRANK $, fringk. 408. a Jranc, Fr.) Liberal ;|, FRA/UDULENTLY, fraw’-di-lént-lé, ad. By fraud ; 


generous ; not niggardly. Bacon. 
ous 5 sincere ; aot weave. Shak. 
ditions ; without payment. Spenser. Not restrain- 
ed; licentious. Spenser. Fatted; in good condi-| 
tion. Bale. 

FRANK, frangk. n.s. A place to feed hogs in ; a sty. 
Shak. A letter which pays no postage. Pope. 
French coin. 


Open ; ingenu- 
V 


ithout con- |} FRAUGH' 


by deceit; by artifice ; deceitfully. Wootten, 
I}, trdwt, 393, particip. pass. [vrachten, 
Teut.] Laden; charged. Shak. Filled; stored , 
thronged. Hooker. 
FRAUGHT, frawt. n. s. [vracht, Teut.] A freight ; 
a cargo. Shakspeare. 
To FRAUGHT, frawt. r.a. To load; to crowd 


ycon 


con. 
To FRANK, frangk. v.a. To shut up ina frank or | FRA’UGHTAGE, fraw’-tidje. n. s. Lading ; cargo. 


sty. Shak. To teed high; to fat; to cram. Flol- 
ingshed. To exempt letters from postage. Swi/?. 

FRANKALMOI!GNE, frangk-al-méin’. n. s. A ten- 
ure iu frankalmoigne, according to Britton, is a! 
tesure by divine service. Ayliffe. 

FRANKCHA’SE*, frangk-tshase’. n.s. A free chase; 
the liberty of free chase, Howell. ; 

FRA’NKINCENSE, frangk’-in-sénse. a. s. [frank 
and ore) A dry, resinous substance, in pieces 
or drops, o 
smell, but not disagreeable ; and a bitter, acrid, an 
resinous taste. Exod. 

FRA‘NKISHS, frangk’-fsh. a. Relating jo the Franks. 
Verstegun. 

FRA'NRLIN , frangk’-lin. n.s. A freeholder of con- | 
siderable property. Spenser. 

FRANKLY, frdngk’-l. ad. Liberally; freely ; 
kindly ; readily. St. Luke, vii. Without constraint. 
Clarendon. ithout reserve.. Clarendon. 

FRA’NKNESS, frangk’-nés. xn. s. Plainness of 
gal: openness 3 ingeuuousness. Clarendon. 
ziberality ; bounteousness. Freedom from re- 
serve. Sidney. 

FRANKPLE'DGE, frangk-plédje’. n. s. [_franci- 
pleginm, Lat.] A pledge or surety for freemen. 

ower, 

FRANKS*, frangks. n.s. People of Franconia in 
Germany ; and the ancient French.  Verstegan. 
An appellation given by the Turks, Arabs, and 
Greeks, to all the people of the western parts of 


Europe. 

FRA/NTICK §, frdn’tik. a. [corrupted from phrene- 
tick. See PurReNEticK.] Mad ; deprived of under- 
standing by violent maduess. S, Transport- 





; Spenser. 

ed by violence or passion ; outrageous; turbulent, 
Hooker. Simply mad. Shakspeare. 

FRA‘NTICKLY, fran’-tik-lé. ad. Madly ; distract- 
edly ; outrageously, Bale, 

FRA’NTICKNESS, fran/-k-nés. n.s, Madness ; 
fury of passion; distraction. Sheriood. 

FRATE/RNAL 4, fra-tér’-nl. 88. a. [ fraternus, Lat.] 
Brotherly ; pertaining to brothers ; becoming broth- 
ers. Ham : 

FRATE’RNALLY, fra-tér’-nill-d. ad. In a brotherly 
manner. Colgrave. 

FRATE/RNITY, frd-t8r’-nd-té. n.s. The state or 
quality of a brother. Body of men united ; cor- 
poration ; society ; association ; brotherhood. L'Es- 
tronce. Men of the same class or character. South. 

FRATERNIZA’TION*, frat-dr-né-zd/-shdn. n.s. A 
sort of brotherhood. Burke, 

To FRATE/RNIZE?®, fra-tér-nize. v. n. To concur 
with ; to be near unto; to agree as brothers. 

FRA'TRICIDE, frit’-ré-side. 143. n. s. [ frotricii 
um, Lat.] The murder of a brother. rel, 

- One who kills a brother. Z. Addison. 

FRAUD $4, frawd, 213. ns. [ fran, Lat] Deceit ; 
cheat ; trick ; artifice; subultv; stratagem. Mil- 
ton. Misfortune ; damage. ton. 

FRA/UDFUL, frawd’-fal. a. Treacherous ; artful ; 
trickish ; deceitful ; subtle. Shakspeare 

FRA‘UDFULLY, frawd’-fal-lé. ad, 
artfully ; pie 7 

FRA’'UDULENCE, frdw/-di-lénse, Qn. «. Deceite| 

FRA'UDULENCY, frdw’-d-lén-se. § fulness ; trick- | 
ishness ; proneness to artifice. Hooker. 

yr" Por the propriet 
like j, see Principles 
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| FREEBO’ 


os the d in these words 
’ W. 7 


ilton. 

FRAY 54, fra. 220. n.s. [effrayer, Fr.] A battle; a 
fight. Fuirfar. A duel; a combat. Denham. A 
broil; a quarrel ; a riot of violence. Shakspeare, 

To FRAY, frd. va. To fright; to terrify. Spenser. 
To rub; to wear. Tatler. To burnish, as a deer 
his head, by rubbing. Whalley. 


1 eee SNe: frd/-ing. n. s. Peel of a deer’s horn. B. 
| lon 


son, 


a pale yellowish-white colour ; a strong | FREAK 9, fréke. 227. n. s. [ freka, Icel.] A sudden 


' 
| 


and causciess change of place. A sudden faney ; 


a humour ; a whim ; a capricious prank. Spectator. 
| To FREAK, fréke. v. a. [ freken, a freckle, or spot.] 


To variegate ; to chequer. Milton. 

FRE’AKISH, fréke’-ish. a. 
some. Burrow. 

FRE/AKISHLY, fréke’-ish-lé. ad. Capriciously ; 
humorsomely. 

FRE/AKISHNESS, fréke’-ish-nés. n. s. Capricious- 
ness; humorsomeness ; whirasicalness. 

To FREAM, fréém. v.n. (_fremere, Lat.] To grow! 
or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 

FRECKLE 4, frék’-kl. 405. n. s. [ freken, a mole or 
ha A spot raised in the skin by the sun. Dry- 
den. Any small spot or discoloration. Evelyn. 

FRE/CKLED, frék’-kld, 359. a. Spotted ; maculat- 
ed. Levit. xiii. 

FRE/CKLEDNESS*, frék’-kld-nés, ». s. The state 
of being freckled. Sherwood. 

FRE/CKLEFACED®, frék’-kl-faste. a. Having a 
face full of freckles. and Fletcher. 

FRE/CKLY, frék’-klé. a, Full of freckles, Sherwood. 

FRED. The same with peace. So Frederick is, 
powerful or wealthy in peace ; Win/red, victos wus 
veace. Gibson. 

FREE 4, fréé. 246. 2. [ppeah, Sax.] At liberty ; not 
enslaved. T'emple. Uncompelied ; unrestrained. 
Hooker. Not bound by fate; not necessitated. 
Milton. Permitted ; allowed. Milton, Licentious; 
unrestrained, Temple. Open; ingenuous ; frank. 
Otway. ma Fe conversing without reserve. 
Hakewill. Liberal; not parsimonious. Pope. 
Frank ; not —— by importunity ; not purchas- 
ed. Bacon. Clear from distress. Shak. Guiltless ; 
innocent, Shak, Exempt. Denham. Invest 
with franchises ; possessing any thing without vas- 
salage. Dryden. Without expense; as, a free 
school. South. Accomplished; genteel ; charm- 

Ready ; eager. Spenser. 


Capricious ; humor- 


ing. Chaucer. 
To FREE, fréé. v.a. To set at liberty; to rescue 
from slavery; to manumit; to loose. 2 Mace, ii. 
To rid from ; to clear from any thing ill. Claren- 
don. ‘To clear from impediments or obstructions. 
Dryden. To banish ; to send away; to rid Shak. 
To exempt. Rom. vi. 
OTER. fee-b38 tar, [fred/-b88-tdr, Jones.) 
n. s, A robber ; a plunderer; a pillager. Bacon. | 
FREEBOOTING, fréé-bdd/-ting. x. s. Robbery; 
lunder. . 7” 
FE‘EBORN, fréé’-bérn. a. Not a slave ; inheriting 
libe ii 


. rty. Acts, xxii. 
Deceitfully ; FRE/ECHAPEL, fréé-tshiip’-él. n.s. A chapel of 


the king’s foundation, and by him exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary. The king may 
also license a subject to found such a chapel. 


FREECO'ST, fréeé’-kdst. n.s. Without expense ; 
free from charges. _— 
400 
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To FREE-DE/NIZEN*, fré¢-dén’-¢-zn. v.a. [free |; FREIGHT, frite, 249. [See veer n.s. Any 
and denizen.] To make free. Bp. Hall. thing with which a ship is loaded. Dryden. ‘The 
FREE-DE'NIZEN*, fré¢-dén’-¢-zn. n.s, Accitizen. || money due for transportation of goods. 
Dr. Jackson. FREIGHTER, frate’-fir. n.s. He who freights a 
FRE’/EDMAN, frééd’-mfin. n.s. A slave manumit- || _ vessel. 
ted, ee 'FREN, frén. n.s. A stranger. Spenser. Ob. J. 
FRE/EDOM, frét’-dam. 166. 2. s. Liberty; exemp- | FRENCH 9*, frénsh. x. s, The people of France. 
tion from servitude ; independence. Spenser. Privi- |) Verstegan, ‘The language of the French, Cumden. 
3 franchises; immunities. Shak. Power of || FRENCH*, frénsh. a. Belonging to the French. Ad- 
enjoying franchises. Swift. Exemption from fate,|, — dison. 
necessity, or predetermiiation. South. Unrestraint. || FRENCH Chalk, fréntsh’-tshAwk’, ns. An inda- 
1 Macc. ‘The state of being without any particu- || rated clay, extremely dense, of a smooth, glossy 
lar evil or inconvenience. , or facility || _ surface, and soft to the touch. Woodward. 
in doing or showing any thing. Assumed fa- |) FRENCH Grass*. n.s. Saint-foin. 
Tre FRENCH Horn*, n.s. A musical instrument of 
FREEFO/OTED, fréé-ffit'-€d, a. Not restrained in|! the wind kind, used in hunting; and, in modern 
the march. Shakspeare. times, in regular concerts. Graves. 
FREEHE/ARTED, fi -har’téd. a. Liberal; un- || Jo FRE/NCHIFY, frénsh’-¢-fl. v. a. To infect with 
restrained. Homilies. the manner of France ; to make a coxcomb. Cam- 
FRE/EHOLD, fréé/-hdld. n.s. That land or tene- || den. 
ment which a man holdeth in fee, fee-tail, or for |) FRE/NCHLIKE*, fréntsh’-like. a. Imitating the 
term of life. Cowel. French fashion. Bp. Hail. 
FRE/EHOLDER, fré¢’-hdl-dér. n. s. One who has ;| FRE/NETICK, fré-nét’-ik, or frén’--tik. [See 
a freehold. Davies. PHRENETICK.] a. [¢pevnrixds.}) Mad; distracted. 
FRE’ELY, fréé’-l¢, ad. At liberty ; without vassal- Milton. 
age ; without slavery ; without dependence, With- || FRE'NZICAL®, frén’-2é-kal. a. [from frenzy.] Ap- 
out restraint; heartily, South. Plentifully; lavish- || — proaching to madness. 
ly. Shak. Without scruple; without reserve. || FRENZY, frén’-z0. n.s. [gpeviris.] Madness ; dis- 
Pope. Without impediment. Ascham. Without ne-|| traction of mind ; alienation of understanding ; any 
cessity ; without predetermination. Milton, Frank-|; violent passion approaching to madness. Bentley. 
ly; liberally, South. Spontaneously; of its own || FRE/QUENCE, fri’-kwénse. 544. ns. Crowd ; 
accord, | concourse; assembly. Bp. Hall. Repetition. Bp. 
FRE/EMAN, fré/-miin. 88. n.s. One not a slave;|) Hall. , 
not a vassal. Locke. One oe of rights, privi- 


ee 





ae er Some speakers, and those not vulgar ones, pro- 
leges, or immunities. Dryden, nounce the ¢, in the first syllable of this and the follow- 
F REEMA'SON®, fréé-ma/-sn. 170. See Mason. | ing words, when the pire is on it, short; as if weit- 
FREEMINDED, fréé-mlod/-éd. a. U lexed;|| ten frek-wense, frek-wently, &c. ‘They have undoubt- 
, aperp: 3 ¥ y 
without load of care. Bacon. | edly the short ¢ in the Latina freguens to plead; and 
FRE/ENESS, fréé/-nés. ns. The state or quality of; the Latin quantity is often found to operate in angli- 
being free. More. Openness; unreservedness ; | cised words of two syllables, with the accent on the 


ingenuous ; eandour, Dryden. Generosity ; | first : but usage, in these words, scems decidedly against 


* 


liberality, S ha des go a yg tlg oh agg Mr. 
- Sprat. } _ Elphinston, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perr r. Smith, W. Jobu- 
FREER®. fréé’-dr. m. s. One who gives freedom. |! ston, and, if we may judge by ie position of the ac- 


! 


Sherwood. ' cent, Dr. Ash and Entick, are for the ¢ long in the first 
FREESCHO/OL, fréé/-ské4l. n.s. A school in | — i ee — it with yrd short ¢. 
. a a ae : > . we verb to went, having the accent on the second 
FREESPOKEN fibepat ke | a geass ayllable, is aaa a different predicament.—See Dra- 
to —_ without reserve. Bacon. : | ma 
FRE/ESTONE, fréé’-sténe. n.s. Stone commonly || FRE/QUENCY, fré’-kwén-st. n. s. Common oc- 
used in building, so called from its being of such a || currence; the condition of being ofien seen or 


¢onstitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any'|! done. Aerinary. Concourse; full assembly. B. 
direction. Woodward, ’ ai = 7 , ead 


| Jonson. 

i 

FREETHI/NKER, fréé-thingk’-dr. n.s. A libertine ; | FRE/QUENT §, fré’-kwént. 492. a. [ frequens, Lat. 
a contemner of reli Addison. | Often done; often seen ; often occurring. Duty o 

FREETHI/NKING®, fréé-thingk’-ing. n.s. Con-|| Man. Used often to practise any thing. Sii/t. 
tempt of religion; licentious ignorance. Bp.|| Full of concourse. B. Jonson. . 
Ber. clay. To FREQUENT, fré-kwént’. 492. rv. a. [_frequento, 

FREETONGUED*, fréé-tangd’. a. Accustomed to | Lat.) To visit otien; to be much in any place. 
Cate yt and openly. Bp. . S , 

FREEWA/RREN*, fréé-w6r'-rin. n.s. [ free and PREQUE/NTARLE fré-kwént’-a-bl. ¢, Conversa- 
warren.| A privilege of preserving and killing ble ; accessible. Sidney. 

ren’ lackstone. /FREQUENTA/’TION®, fré-kwén-td/-shan. n. 5. Re- 

EEWI LL, fréé-will’. n. s. The power of direct- |) 


i é sort; the act of visiting. 
ing our own actions without constraint by necessi- 1 








. Donne. 

ssi- || FREQUE/NTATIVE, fré-kwén’-ti-tlv, a. A grau- 

ty or fate. Locke. Voluntariness; spontaneity.'! matical term, applied to verbs siguifying the fre- 

zra, Vil. i} lent repetition of an action, 

FREEWO'MAN, fréé’-wiin-dn. a. s. A woman not || FREQUE NTER, fré-kwént/-dr. n. s. Ove who of- 
enslaved, 1 Mace. ii. || _ ten resorts to any place. Dr. Jackson. 

To FREEZE, freeze. 246. vr... pret. froze. [vrie- | FRE/QUENTLY, fré’-kwént-lé. ad. Often ; com- 
son, Dutch.] To be congealed with cold. Rey. \ monly; not rarely, Stiff. 

To be of that degree of cold by which water i. | FRE ‘CO, frés’-kh. ns. [Ital.] Coolness ; shade ; 
eS Shakspeare. ; duskiness. Prior. A painting on fresh plaster, or 

To FREEZE, fréeze. v. a. is on part. frozen, || on a wall laid with mortar not yet dry; used 
or froze. To congeal with cold, Milton. To kill|| for aleoves and other buildings in the open eir. 
by cold. Shak. ‘To chill by the loss of power or || Tatler. Sometimes used for any cool, relreshing 
motion, Shakspeare. liquor. 

To FREIGHT 4, frate. 249, 393. v. a. preter. freight- || FRESH §, frésh. a. [rpere, Sax.] Cool ; not vapid 
ed; part. fraught, or ip cea [vrachten, Teut.]|| with heat. Prior, Not salt. Abbot. “New ; not 
To load a ship or vessel of carriage with goods for || had before. Dryden. New ; not impaired by time 
transportation. Shak. ‘I'o load as the burthen;|| Bean. and Fi: Ina state like that of recentness 
to be the thing with which a vessel is freighted.|| Denham. Recent; newly come. Dryden. Re- 
Shakspeare. | paired from any loss yr seapen Dryden, Fler- 
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id; vigorous; cheerful; unfaded ; 
Bacon. Healthy in countenance ; ruddy, Shak 
Brisk ; strong; vigorous. Hojder. Fasting : op- 
posed to eating or drinking. Sweet: opposed to 
stale or stinking. Raw; uuripe in practice. Shak, 

FRESH, frésh. n. s. Water not salt. Shak. A flood, 
or overflowing of a river, Crutwell. 

To FRESH, frésh. v. a. To refrosh. Chaucer. 

FRESH-BLOWN*, frésh’-bléne. a. Newly blown. 


Milton, 
To FRE/SHEN, frésh’-sh’n. 103. v.a. To make 
fresh. Thomson. 


a that frésh’-sh’n. v.n. To grow fresh. 
ope. 
FRE'SHET, frésh’-&t. 99. mn. s. A stream of fresh 


water. Browne, 

FRESHFO/RCE*, frésh-frse’, n.s. [In law.] A 
force done within forty days. Cowel. 

FRE’SHLY, frésh’-l¢. ad. Coolly. Newly; in the 
former state renewed. Hooker. With a healthy 
look ; ruddily. 8 re. Gayly. Huloet. 

FRE/SHMAN*, frésh’-man. n.s. A novice; one in 
the rudiments of any knowledge. B. Jonson. 

FRE‘SHMANSHIP*, frésh’-man-ship. n. s. The 
state of a freshman. Hales. 

FRE/SHNESS, frésh’-nés. n.s. Newness ; vi ; 
sa the contrary to vapidness. Baron. 

om from diminution by time ; not staleness. South. 
Freedom froin fatigue ; newness of strength. Hay- 
ward. Coolness. Bacon. Ruddiness; colour of 
health. Granville. Freedom from saltness. 

FRESHNE'WS, frésh-nd’. a. Wholly unacquainted ; 
unpractised. Shakspeare. 

FRESHWA'TER, frésh-wi’-tar. a. Raw; un- 
skilled ; unacquainted. Knofles. 

FRESHWA‘TERED*, frésh-wa/-tird. a. 

an with fresh water; newly watered. Ak 
ET §, frét. ns. Lfrotter, Fry A frith, or strait of 
the sea, where the water by confinement is always 
rough. Brown. Any agitation of og by fer- 
mentation or other cause. Addison. ‘That stop of 
the musical instrument which causes or regulates 
the vibrations of the string. Bacon. Work risin 
in protuberances. Bacon. Agitation of the mind ; 
commotion of the temper ; passion. [In heraldry. 
A bearing com of bars crossed and interlaced. 

ToFRET, frét. v. a. To agitate violently by exter- 
nal impulse or action. Shak. To wear abt J 
rubbing. Newton. To hurt by attrition. Shak, To 
corrode ; to eat away. Psalm (Comm. Pr.) xxxix. 
To form into raised work. Milton. To variegate ; 
to diversify. Shak. To make angry; to vex. 
Milton. 

To FRET, frét. v.n. To be in commotion; to be 
agitated. Beaum, and Fl. 
to be corroded. Peacham. To make way b 
tion. Moxon. To be angry ; to be peevish. 

FRET, fr@t. part. a. Eaten away. Levit. xiii. 

FRE/TFUL, frét’-fll. a. Angry 5 peevish. Harvey. 

FRE/TFULLY, frév’-fal-¢. ad. Peevishly. 

FRE/TFULNESS, frét’-fl-nés. n. s. Passion ; peev- 
ishness. Sir 7°. Flerbert. 

FRE/TTER*, frév’-tar, n.s. That which causes 


commotion or agitation. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


attri- 





unimpaired. }) FRI'ARY, frl’-Gr-¢. a. Like a friar. Camden. Be 
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To VRBLE) rib’-bl. 405. v.n. [ frevel, Teut. or 
Jrivole, Fr.] To trifle. Hudibras.” To totter, like 
a weak person. Tatler. 

FRI'BBLE*, frib/-bl. a. Trifling ; silly; frivolous. 
Brit. Crit. 

FRI'BBLE*, frib’-bl. n.s. A frivolous, contemptible 
fellow ; a silly fop. 

FRI/BBLER, frily-bl-dr, n. s. A trifler. Spectator. 

FRI BORGH®, ytd - s. [frid and bor- 

FRI'DBURGH*, frid’- dirg. gur, Goth.] The 
same as /frankpledge. Cowel. 

FRI/CACE*, frik’-dse. n.s. [frixus, Lat.] Meat 
sliced, and dressed, with strong sauce. relace. 
An unguent, prepared by frying several materials 
together. B. Jonson. 

FRICASSE'E*, frik-i-s6¥. n.s. [Fr.] A dish 
made by pote y, Serene or other small things, 
in pieces, and dressing them with strong sauce 


ine. 
To FRI'CASSEE*, frik-A-sé¥’. ».a. To dress in 
fricassee. Ec. 


ec. Echard. 

FRICA/TION fri-ka/-shdn. ns, (fricatio, Lat.] 
The act of rubbing one thing against another. Bacon. 

FRI'CTION, frik’-shan. n. s. [ friction, Lat.] The act 
of rubbing two bodies together. Newton. The re- 
sistance in machines caused @y the motion of one 
body upon another. Medical rubbing with the 
fleshbrush or cloths. ' 

FRIDAY, frl’-dé, 223. n. s. [rnise-dex. Sax.] 
The sixth day of the week, so named of Freya, a 


Saxon deity. den. 
To FRIDGES, fridje. v.n. [ppician, Sax.] To 
move quickly. dl. 


Sup- | vase OLE*, frid’-stdle. n.s. A sanctuary. See 


RED. 
FRIEND §, frénd. 278. n.s. [vriend, Dutch; 
peond, Sax.] One joined to another in mutual 
banevolence and intimacy. lus. vi. One with- 
out hostile intentions. Shak. One reconciled to 
another. Shak. An attendant, or companion. 
den. Favourer; one a Peachum. A fa 
miliar compellation. St, Matt. xxii. Formerly a 
cant expression for a paramour. Shak.—A friend 
in court. One who is supposed to possess sufficient 
interest to serve another. Chaucer. 
To FRIEND, frénd. v. a. To favour ; to befriend ; to 
countenance ; to support. S , 
FRIENDED, frénd’-4d. a, Well disposed. Shak. 
FRIVENDLESS, frénd’-lés, a. Wanting friends ; 
wanti support; destitute; forlorn. South.— 
re - 3s man. ‘The Saxon word for an outlaw. 
urke. 


To be worn away ;|| FRI ENDLIKE*, frénd/-like. a. Having the dispo- 


sition of a friend. Drayton. 

FRVENDLINESS, frénd’-lé-nés, n. s. A disposition 
to friendship. Sidney. Exertion of benevolence. 
Bp. Taylor. 

FRIENDLY, frénd’-lé. a. Having the temper and 
disposition of a friend; kind; favourable. Milton. 
Disposed to union; amicable. Pope. Salatary ; 
homogeneal. Milton. Favourable; convenient. 
Addis: 


dison. 
FRE/TTING®, frat’-ting. .s. Agitation; commo-|| FRIENDLY, frénd’-Ié. ad. In the manner of friends; 


ton. Feltham. 
FRE/TTY, frév-t6. a. Adorned with raised work, 


with appearance of kindness ; amicably, Ruth, ii. 
Concurrently ; in union. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


FRIABVLITY, frl-A-bil’-6-10, n.s. Capacity of be- |] FRVENDSHIP, frénd’-ship. n.s. The state of minds 


ing easily reduced to powder. e. 
FRPABLE 6, fr¥-A-bl. a. [ friahilis, Lat.} Easily 


__ crumbled; easily reduced to powder, on, 
FRVARS$, frl'-dr. 88, 418. n.s. [frere, F'r.] A re- 
ligious ; a brother of some regular order, Shak. 


united by mutual benevolence; amity. le 
Highest degree of intimacy, Dryden, Favour, 
personal kindness. Stoi/t. istance ; help. Shak. 
Conformity ; affinity; correspondence ; aptness to 
unite. Dryden. 


FR “ARLIKE, fr -dr-like. a. Monastick ; unskilled || FRIEZE $, fredze. 278. n.s. [drapde frise, Fr.) A 


in the world. Knolles. 
FRIVARLY, frl’-dr-lé, a. Like a friar, or man un- 
taught in life. For. 


FRIVARSCOWL, fr¥-drz-kdil. n.s. A plant, hav- || FRIZE, frééze. 112. 


ing a flower resembling a cowl. 
FRIAR'S Lantern*. n.s. The ignis fatuus. Milton. 
FRIARY, frl’-dr-d. n.s. [frerie, Fr.] A monastery 
or convent of friars. Dugdale. 


coarse, warm cloth, made perhaps first in Fries- 
land. Milton. 

FRIEZE, frééze. n. 8. A large flat member 
which separates the archi 
trave from the cornice ; of which there are as many 
kinds as there are orders of columns. Harris. 

FRYEZED, fré’-zad, or fréézd. a. Shagged or nap- 
ped with frieze. ea 
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FRI'EZELIKE, frééz’-like. a. Resembling a frieze. || FRI/SKING*, frisk’-ing. n. s. Frolicksome dancing ; 


Addison wild Cudworth. 
FRIGATE, frig’-ft. 91, Pe n. s. { frigate, Fr.] A SRY fil 














FRIS k’-¢. a, Gay; airy. A low word. 
— rip. Raleigh. Any smal) vessel on the wa- |; Jo FRISSLE*. See 0 FRIZZLE. 
FRIT, frit. n. s. [among “chymists) Ashes or salt 
FRIGE ACTION, frid-j@-fak’-shdn. 530. n. baked or fried together with sand. Dict. 
Lyrigus and Sfacio, Lat.] The act of viking FRITH, frith. n. s. ora Lat.] A strait of the sea 
where the water, being confined, is rough. Dryden. 
To 1 FRIGHT §, frite. v.a. 393. fpyikoe, , Sax.) To}, A kind of net. Carew. 
terrify; to disturo with fear. | FRITH §*, frith. n.-s. , Welsh. 2 Bip woody 
FRIGHT. frhe, n. s, A sudden terrour. Dryden, | place ; a forest. Tree ae small field taken out 
To FRIGHTEN, frl-t’n. 103. v. a. To terrify ; to |! of a common, Wynne. 
shock with dread. Prior. FRI/THY®*, frith’-¢. a. Woody. Skelton. 
FRI'GHTFUL, frhe’-fQl. a. Terrible ; dreadful ; full | FRITVLARY, fre-til’-A-rd, ns. A plant. Miller. 
of terrour. Shakspeare. FRITINANCY, fii’-6-nan-sé. n. s. [ fritinnio, Lat.] 
FRI'GHTFULLY, frlte’- fal. ad. Dreadfully The scream of an insect, as the cricket or cicada. 
horribly. Burnet. Disagreeably ; not beautiful vy. Brown. 
Swift. FRI'TTER §, friv-tdr. n. 2. [_friture, ge, A small 
FREGHTSULNESS, yj ne fil-nés. n.s, The power |} piece cut to be fried. Twsser. A fragment; a 
ing terrour. = piece. Bacon. A cheesecake; a wig. Ains- 
FRIGID D§, sh agi ree 5d. rt ok figs, Lat.] C 
wanting warmt Vanting warmth vol To F a RITTER, frit’-tar. v. a. To cut meat into small 
affection. Impotent; rege warmth of body. || pieces to be fed To break into small particles 





Dull ; without fire of fancy. Tatler. or fragments. P. 

FRIGIDITY, fee lv-4b, n.s. (frigiditas, Lat.)|| FRIVOLITY® frewOV-2t8. n. s. Triflingness. Rob- 
Coldness ; want eh want of in- || __ ertson. 
tellectual fire. B aWant or corporeal warmth. || FRI’'VOLOUS$§, friv’-d-las. a. Piece Lat.] 
Glanville. Coldne@ of affection oie trifling ; of no moment. 

FRI/GIDLY, frid’-jid-lé. ad. Coldiy ; dully; without “PRY OL OUS Ey, friv’-6-lds-lé, ad. Triflingly ; with- 
affection. Dr. Warton out weight. Guardian. 

FRI'GIDNESS, frid’jid-nés. n. 8. Coldness ; dul- |) FRI'VOLOUSNESS, friv’-6-lis-nés. n. s. Want of 

want of affection. importance iriflingness. More. 


To FRIZZ*, friz. v.a. [friser, or frizer, Fr.] To 


FRIGORI FICK, ets a, [ Prgerifem,| 
curl; to ay Pir 3 


Lat. Wie att nn cold. Quine: 

ToF riller, Fr.) T © ,quake or | To FRUZZLES, friz'-2l. v. a. [ friser, Fr.) To curt 
shiver with cold. Ui of a hawk: as, The hawk || _ in short curls like nap of frieze. Harmar. 

. _ frills. Dict. | FRVZZLE*, friz’-zl. n. s. A curl; a lock of hair 
FRILL*, fri. n. s. A border on the bosom of a shirt, |} cris Milton 

a piano or furled ; any thing collected into gathers. || FRVZZLER, frbe’-21-dr. n, ¢. One that makes short 





IM*, frim. a. [rneom, Sax.] Flourishing ; luxu- ont 
riant. Drayton. FRO$§, frd. ad. - fFra, Sax.] Backward ; regressive- 
FRINGE }§, frinje. n. s. [frange, Fr.] Ornamental a ly. Itis used only in opposition to the word to; 
pou added to dress or age Wotton. The to and fro, hackward aud forward, to and from. 
ef margin ; extremit ns Mt. > gine A coutraction of from ; not now used. 

RINGE, frivje. v. a. To adorn with fringes ; to Jonson. 

yr he with ornamental appendages. Si FROCK, frdk. n.s. [froc, Fr.] A dress; a coat. 
FRINGEMAKER:, frinje’-ma-kar. n.s.A mamu-|| Shak. ’ A kind of close coat for men. Dryden. A 


facturer of fringe. Swi kind of gown for children. 
hectishai frin’-jé. a. Adorned with fringes. Shen- || FROG §, x n. $8. [rnosse, Sax.] A small ani- 


mal with ar feet, living both by land and water, 
FRIPPER §*, frip'-par. n. s. Lfrippier, Fr.] A deal- 
er in old things ; a broker. 
FRI/PPERER, frip’-par-ar. n. s. One who deals in 
old things vamped up. Sherwood. 
FRUPPERY, frip’- ae d.n.s. The place where old 
clothes are sold. Sak Old clothes ; cast dresses; 


and placed by naturalists amo 7 ge animals, 
tattered rags. B. Jonson. Trumpery;  trifles. 


| 
| as partaking of beast and fish. S The hollow 
rt of the horse’s hoof. 
O/GBIT, frdg’-bit. n. s. An herb, Ainsworth. 
FRO'GFISH, frég’-fish. . s. A kind of fish. Ains- 
worth, 
FRO'GGRASS, frog’ -gras. n. s. A kind of herb. 
FROGGY*, frdg’-ge. a. Having frogs. Sher- 


FROGI sETTUCE, frdg’-lét-tis. n. s. A plant. 

FROISE, frdis. n. s. Lfroisser, Fr.] A kind of food 
made by frying bacon enclosed in b, pancake, 

FRO'LICK §, frol’-ik. a. [ppeolice, Sax.] Gay; full 
of levity ; full of pranks. jakeeee 

FRO'LICK, frdl’-tk. n. s. A wild prank; a flight of 
whim and ‘levity. Roscommon 

To FRO'LICK, frdV-ik. v. n. To play wild 5 


to play tricks of levity an Glanvill 
y 1é. of Oany; wildly. "Bow 


PRIPP PERY’, frip’-pair-ré. @. Trifling ; contempti- 
ble. Gray. 

FRISE’ UR*, fré-zire’. n. s. [Fr.] A hair-dresser. 
Warton. 

To FRISK 4, frisk. v. n. [frisque, old Fr.] To leap ; 
to poh Bacon. To dance in frolick or gayety. 


FRISK*, firisk. a, Lively ; jolly; blithe. Bp. Hall. 
px rade frisk. n.s. A frolic ; a fit of wanton gayety. 
tham 

FRUSKAL*, fris’-kl. n.s. A leap; a caper. B.| FROLICKLY, frdl'-ik- 
Jonson. mont and Fletcher. 

FRISKER, frisk’-dr. 7. s. A wanton ; ot not con- | ae frdV-ik-sim. a. Full of wild 
stant or settled. C yety 

FRISKET®, fris’-két. ns. A part of a Printiog. FRO ICKSOMENESS, f6¥ -th-afeeals, n. 8 
press; a frame of iron, ve thin, covered with | Wildness of gayety ; in 
parchment or paper, cut in the necessary places, || FRO’ LICKSOMELY, PROD tk. sim-lé. ad. With 
that the sheet, which is between the great tympan wild gayety. ; 
= frisket, may receive the ink, and that nothing || FROM4, ‘frdm. prep. Fpam, Sax.] Away : noting 

burt the margins privation. Dryden, Noting reception. Pope. Noi- 

FRI KFUL*, frisk’-fil. a. Full of gayety. Thom- | ing procession, descents, or birth, Blackmore. Not- 
son, | ing transmission, Shak. Noting abstraction or vaca- 

FRISKINESS, frisk’-4-nés. n. s. Gayety; vel | tion. Shak, Noting succession, Burnet. Out of : 
Dexs. | noting emission. Mi/ton. Noting progress froin 

. 40S 





, FRO FRO 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—édil _ 3—thin, THis, 


ises to inferences. Bacon. Noting the place — a, [bevroren, Dutch.] Frozen. 
or person from whom a a gh Shak, 
Out of : noting extraction. A Secause of: 
noting the reason or motive of an ot or effect. 
D: . Out of: noting the ground or cause of 
any thing. Dryden. Not near to: noting distance. | 
Shak, Noting separation or recession. Shak. | 
Noting exemption or deliverance. Prior. Noting 
absence. Noting derivation. Dryden. Since: 
noting distance from the past. Raleigh. Contra-|| _ congelatiou of dew. Pope. 
ry to. Shak. Notingremoval. Dryden. From is|| FROSTBITTEN, frdst’-bit-tn, 103. a, Nipped or 
very Seen? ined by an ellipsis with adverbs ;||__ withered by the frost. Mortimer. 
rh cos rom the parts above. FROSTED, trds’-téd. a. Laid he in mmeraliioe like 
FR MWARD, frOm/ward. aioe {[rpam and | those of the hoar frost upon plants. Gay 
peand, aoe Away rom the contrary to the || FRO'STILY, frbs’-tt-Ié. ad. vith frost ; "with exces- 





FRORNE, fa rae per a. Frozen ; congealed with 


FRORYS. Otro ore. a. Frozen. Spenser. Covered 
with a froth resembling hoar frost. Fuirfax. 

FROST §, frost. n. s. [pnopt, Sax.] The last effect 
of cold; the power or act of congelation. Soutl. 
The appearance of — aud trees sparkling with 
















towards. Sidney sive cold. Ww sailed of affection. B. Jonson. 
FROND*, frond. n. a yea Fr.) A green or || FROSTINESS, frds’-té-nés. rn. s. Cold; freezing 
leafy branch or wh. otgrare. cold. 





FRO'STNAIL, frést/-nale. n. s. A nail with a prom- 
inent head driven into the horse’s shoes, that it may 
ierce the ice. Grew 
F O'STWORK, frdst’-wark. n.s. Work in which 
the substance is laid on with inequalities, like the 
dew congealed upon shrubs. Warburton. 
FROST frde'-10. a a. Having the power of congela- 
tion 5 excessive cold. Bacon. Chill in affection ; 
aot warmth of kindness or courage. Shak. 
1h am 3 resembling frost. Shak. 
PROT! ROTH, 163. n.s.[ frae, Danish and Scottish. ] 
; foam; the bubbles caused in liquors by 
sree Bacon, Any empty or senseless show 
wit or eloquence. Any thing not solid, or sub- 
stantial. Tsser. 
To FROTH, frdth. v. n. To foam; to throw out 


ToFR vPROTHS, tbe frdth. v. a. 'To make to froth. Beau- 


| FRO‘THILY, frdeh’d-lé. ad. With foam; with 
spume. Sherwood. ‘In an empty, trifling manner. 
FROTHINESS®, fréih’-¢-nés. n. s. Emptiness; tri- 


FROTHY, ‘Rha. a. Full of foam, froth, or s 
Bacon. Soft; not solid ; wasting. Bacon. rain 
empty ; trifling. T'illotson. 

FROUNCE, frdédnse. 313. n. s. A distemper, in 
which white spittle gathers ‘about the hawk’s bill. 
Skinner. 

To FROUNCE §, frddnse. v. a. [_froncer, or Jremtr, 
te. To frizzle or curl the hair about the face. 


|| FR UNCE*, frddnse. n. s. A wrinkle; a plait; a 
fringe, or curl, or some ornament of dress. Bow- 
mont and Flete 

F RO'UNCELESS*, dias a. Without wrin- 
kle. Chaucer. Ob. T. 

FROUZY, frdt’-2¢. 313. pa ah cant word.) Fetid ; 
musty. Swift. Dim; cl Swift. 

FROW §*. fda. n. s. [ frate, " Gere.) A woman ; 

enerally applied to Dutch.or German women. 
Dieniane on Fletcher. 


FROW®, frda. a. Brittle. Bivins. 

FROWARD§, frd’-ward, a. Ning ate pd, 
roWa Peevish ; ungovernable ; angry. 

FROV 'ARDLY, frd’-ward-lé. ad. Peevishly ; per 


FRONTIER, frén’-tshéér, or yriek dtr. 450, 461.|| versely. Isaiah Wii. 
a. ordering conterminous. por Nt ‘oat a FRO'W "ARDNESS, fré’-wird-nés. n. s. Peevish- 


FRONTIERED*, re ererreey a, py erp rverseness. South. 
ROWER, frd’-dr. n. s. A cleaving tool, Tusser. 


frontiers. Spenser FRO’ 

FRONTINIA'CK. Wine®, frén-tin-yak’. n.s. [from a | To FROWN 6, frddn. 323. v. n. [ufryn, Goth.] To 
town of Languedoc, so called.] A rich wine. Sir'| express displeasure by contracting the face to 
A. i| _ wrinkles; to look stern. 


don. 
FRONTISPIECE, frén’-tls-péése. n. s. [frontis-|| To FROWNS®, frdan. v. 0 drive back with 
age Lat.] * Vhat part of any building or other'| a look of hanghtiness or displeasure. Dryden. 
at 


FRONDA'TION®, u-da/- a n. 8. [/rondatio, 
ol ke ing of trees. Evel 
FRONDIF 8, fbn. f-rb, a. [ hindi: 


ee ng aring leaves. Dict 
FRONT '$, frant; or frdnt. 165. n. s. [ frons, Lat.] | 
The face. Prior. The face, in a sense of censure 
or dislike a hardened front; a fierce front. 
Milton. ‘The | face , a8 opposed to an enemy. 
The pe part or place "ten. to. the face. Bacon. 
The van of an arm The J ar of any 
thing, as of a building. Bacon. The most con- 
spicuous part or particular. rooted | 
Mr. Sheridan marks this word in the second manner | 3 
only ; but I am much mistaken if custom does not al-| 
most universally adopt the first. If the second is ever 
used, it seems to be in pootry, and that of the most aol- 
ema kind. Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston and Mr. Perry 
ronounce it in the first rganoer ; and Mr. Sheridan ao 
tr. fr. Bmith i in the last. Mr. Scott gives it both ways, 
but seems to prefer the last. Mr. Naros gives it in t 
— manner, but says it is sometimes pronounced regu- 
arly. 


1'o FRONT, frant. v. a. To me rectly, or face 
to face 3 to encounter, Bacon. and opposed 
or over ger any place or ihiog 

, frant. v. 2: To stand re sag 

FRONTAL, frént’-Al. 88. n. s. [frontale, Lat.] Any 
ee ima of mia crehi to be a r Pa i a 
forehe n are gerry ittle pedi- 
ment over a small door or wi A Ra 
worn on the forehead ; a frontlet. 

FRONTATED, frén/-th-téd. a. [ frons, J =f 
Srontated \eaf of a flower grows broader and 
er, und at last perhaps terminates in a right = 
in appeal Cg yong which is, when the leaves| 
end in a 

FRONT x, fed’ -bok n.s. ‘The box in the play- | 
house — which there is a direct view to | 


sta 

FRONTED, frint’-éd. a. Formed with a front. : 

FRONTIER §, {r$n’-tshéér, or frnt’-yéér. 113. n. 5.) 
Lfrontiere, Fr.] The marches ; the limit; the ut- 
most verge of any territory ; the border. Spenser. 
teairreadid wid forts built along the bounds of any 
territ 














directly meets the eye. Milton. || FROWN, frdan. n.s. A wrinkled look; a look of 
FRONTLESS, frint/-lés. a. Not blushing ; wanting | displeasure, Knolles 
shame ; void of diffidence. Dryden. FRO'WNINGLY nfrddhn’ -Ing-lé. ad. Sternly ; with a 
FRO/N TLET, frdnt’-lét. n. s. [frons, Lat.J] A ban-|| look “ displeasure. Shaks) peare. 
worn upon the forehead. Deut. vi. FROWY, fritv-¢. a. Musty ; mossy. Spenser. Not 
FRONTRO ‘OM, frant’-rédm. n. s. Au apartment in|} now hf but instead it, Frouzy. 
the forepart of-the house. Moxon. || FRO'ZEN, fré/-2n. 103. part. pass. of freeze. Con- 
PROPPIBI, frép’-pish. a. Peevish ; froward. a gealed with cold. Dryden. Chill_in affection. 


Nidney. Void of heat or appetite. Pope. 
52 109 


FRU 





(cr 559.—Fite, far, fall, £1 ;—mé, mét -—pine, pin j— 


FUE 








F. R. 8S. Fellow of the age ; 
To a Sa HOnsER, frab’-bish. v. a. Po furbish. Bar- 


FRUCTED®, fk yoo ha Aa heraldick term, giv- 

en to 

FRUCTIFEROUS. "ik itt -f@r-ts. a. Bearing 
fruit. Ainswort 

FRUCTIFICA/TION frdk-té-f@-ka/-shin. n.s. The 
act of causing or of bearing fruit; fecundation ; 


fertility. Brown 
ToFR ICTIFY 6, frik’-té-fi. 183. v. [ fresctifer, 


Fr.] To make fruitful ; to fertilize. Howell 
se dered UCTIFY, frak’-té-fi. v. n. To bear fruit. 
FRUCTUATION®, frik-tshd’-h-shdn. n. s. Prod- 


fruit Pownall. 
FRU CTUOUS, frdk’-tshd-ds. 463. <. Fruitful ; fer- 


tile ; atin te fertilit Phillips. 
FRUCTI RES, f rok’-tsh .n. 4 oe fruition, pos- 
, or enjoyment eats 
FRU'GALS, ra’-gal. 88. a. Urwga lis, Lat.] Thrif- 
parsimonious. 
FRUGAL SLTEY! Phased -$-té. n. a il parsimo- 


ac Bacon, 
FRU’ ALLY, es ad. praenesiny 


rnb Gains tg gon, Fr.) An 

af n, nm. &. 

ove “he ae with whic 4 Fashes in the 
oven are 

FRUGIFENOUS frb-jif-fér-ds. a. | frugifer, Lat.] 
Bearin ore. 

FRUIT 4, Rbbt HS. n.s. (fructus, Lat. fruit, Fr.] 


The product of a ao aarp tere the seeds are 
contained. 8 = bn tpart ofa plant which is taken 
for food. ction. Ephes. v. ‘The off- 
or te the 5 ean. Deut, xxviii. it The 
ps by any enterprise or conduct. Swift 
— or consequence of any action. Sidney. 
rt afler the meat. Sh 
ToFR FRUIT, frdat. v. n. To produce fruit. Ld. Ches- 


a frdév'-Idje. 90. n.s. [ fruitage, Fr. 
Fruit calaclivales verious fruits. dion } 
FRUITBEARER frddi’-bar-dr. n.s That which 
uces fruit, Mortimer. 
FRUTIBEARING, frddét/-bar-Ing. a. Having the 
alit of roducing fruit. Mortimer. 
_ R, frddv’-@r-dr. [See ForcEr.] n. &. 
Aft r, Fr.] One who trades in fruit. Sh 
NITERY, frddt'-2r-d. n. s. Fruit calleetively 
— Phillips. A fruit-loft; a repository for 


FRUITFUL, indSv-f0l. a. Fertile ; abundant y pre- 
ductive ; liberal of vegetable product, Sidney, 
Actually bearing fruit. Shak. Prolifick;  child- 
sma Ptese barren. Milton. Plenteous ; abound- 


FR Si TFULL LY, frddt’-f0l-8, ad. In such a manner 
as to be prolifick. ane. Plenteously ; abun- | 
dantly. Nhakspea 

FRU’ ITFULNESS. frddi/-fill-nds, n. s. Fertility; 
fecundity ; plentiful production. Raleigh. 
quality of bein fick. Dryden. Exuberant 
abundance. ip bey 

FRUITOROY ES, frédi’-grdvz. ot s. Shades, or 
close plantations of fruit trees, 

FRUITION §, frd-ish’-dn. x. s. Un frnor, Lat.] En- 
joyment ; popes pleasure given by posses- 
sion or use, 


FRUTTIVE, fri’ -e-tlv, a. Enjoying; possessing. 


Bou 
FRU TTLESS, frddt/-lés, a 


Barren of fruit; not 
bearing fruit. Raleigh. 


Vales roductive of no 


adv: tee . yt. i unprofitable. Spenser. Having 
no offs ag 4S 
sip E SLY. rédt’-lés-Ié. ad. Vainly; idly ; 


caproneny. Brown. 
FRU ITLESSNESS*, frddt’-lés-nés. n. s. Barren- 
ness ; unfruitfulvess ; vanity. Files, 


FRUIT-TIME, frédv-thne. ‘n.s. The autumn; the 
time for getharing fui. 
FRUIT-' ‘tree. nis. A tree of that kind 


The | 





- ee value arises from the fruit produced 
y it. 
FRUMENTA’‘CIOUS, Portes mate ae. a. [fre 


FRUMENTA'PIONS, | par ire see 
neral dole of corn. Cockeram. 

FRUMENTY, frti’-mén-té. n. s. [remo , Frj 
Food made of wheat boiled in milk. Dr. Gower. 
y~ This word is almost universally corrupted into fur- 
menty, if not sometimes into fur-me-te: and I believe it 
is seldom found, that words rg ge in the concerns 
of cookery are ever recovered from irregularity.—See 

AsranacusandCucumpgr. W. 


To FRUMP 4, = a. To mock; to insult. 
Beaumont and 


FRUMP*, fréim s. heaped, = flout. Bp. Hail. 
FRUMPER?, fram’-par A mocker ; a scoffer, 


To y FRUSHS, frish. v. a. [ froisser, Fr.] To break, 
bruise, or ¢ 

FRUSH, frish. n.s. A sortof tender horn that grows 
in the middle of the sole of a horse. Farrier’s Dict. 


FRUSTRA‘/NEOUS, fris-trh’-né-ds. a. [ frustra, 

Lat.) Vain; useless ; un profitable. More. 

To FRUSTRATES, frais Ptrhte. 91. va. f frustror, 
Lat.] To defeat; to disappoint; to 
To make null ; to nullify. 

FRUSTRATE, fras’-trate, part. a. Vain; ineffectu 
al; unproftabe, Raleigh. Null ; void. Hooker. 
Disappointed ; defeated ; balked. ‘Judith, xi. 

FRUS RA/TION, frds-trd/-shain. n. s, Disappoint- 
ment; defeat. 

FRU STRATIVE, fri friis’-tri-tlv. 512. a: Fallacious ; 
ar: intin - 

FRU’ TRA ORY, eee irh-ttr-2 512, [See Do- 
MESTICK.] a. That which m any procedure 
void, Aine. 

FRU'STRUM, fris'-trdm, ns. [Lat.] A piece cut 


off from a re lar figu re. A term of science. 
FRU‘TICANT®, frat T-d-kant. a. [/ruticans, Lat.] 
Full of shoots. Evelyn 
FRY, fri. n. s. , Goth] The swarm of litle 
fishes j ust pi rom the 7 a temp 
were of trimals & 
Spenser. A swarm or eap of any erbirvt 


ror for Magistrates 
FRY, frl. n. s, A kind of sieve. Mortimer. 
To FRY §, fri. v. a. [ frigo, Lat.] To dress food in a 
an on the fire 
o FRY, fil, ». n. To be roasted in @ pan on the fire. 
To suffer the action of fire. Dryden. To melt with 
heat. Waller. To be agitated like liquor in the 
n on the fire. Bacon. 
FRY, fri. n.s. A dish of things fried. 
F RY/INGPAN, frl’-ing-pan. n.s. The vessel in 
which meat is dressed on the fire. Howell. 
FRYTH*. See Fritx . 
To FUB, fab. v. a. To put off. Shak. See Fos. 
FUR, fab. n.s. A ie chubby boy ; alsé a woman. 
I perc os also ft fubs, C idsir9 . p 
CATE $*, fii’-kate. a. [_fucatus, Lat. hoe 
whence, disguised by false show. Sir 7’. 
shee eal ~'s fa’-kh-iéd. a. Painted ; *hinguise with 
raint, Disguised by false show. 
FU'CUS, fi’-kas. n. s, [Lat.] Paint for the face. B. 
fonson. Disguise ; false show. Sandys. [In bot- 
any. Sine name of a genus of sobsuaring plants. 
Goo 
bt DDER ¢ of Lead*, 


To FU/DDLES$, fad’-dl. v.a. To make drunk. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
” PUDDLE, fdd’-d), 405. vn. Todrink to excess. 


L' Estra 

FUDGE*, fade. interj. Ane 
contempt, usually ow 
talkers. Goldsmith. 

FUEILLEMORTE, {w-l-mért. n. s. Corruptly 
pronounced and written philomot. The colour of 
withered leaves in autumn, 

FUEL 4, fiv-il. n. s. 
or aliment of fire. 


Among the miners, a load of 


ion of the utmost 
on absurd or lying 


saiah, ix. 
410 


Suayl, Norm. Fr.] The matter — 


pete —- eer 


FUL 


FUL 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—péddnd ;—thin, THis. 


To FUEL, fir-ll. v.a. To feed fire with ——— PULEGROUSY *, fi-lld/jin-ds-lé. ad. Ina smoky 


matter. To store with firing. W. 


Shenstone. 


gy koi mot fi -ll-dr. ns. That which Cais FULIMART, fi’-Ié-mart. n.s. See Foumart. A 


FUGACIOUS i, fo-gd-shis, 292, 367. a. { fuguz, 


, Lat.] Volatile. Hull 
I A'CIOU NESS, fd-ga/-s ret n. s. Volatili- 


7 of flyi awa 
FUGACITY. wghs!-be. bf Volatility ; quali- 
Pr of flying” bed Boyle. Uncertainty ; insta- 


arte : fut Moe 7 aaa of abhorrence. 


pone fi’ j ie ‘a. i i a 
tenable ; not to be held or oe Sore Pe 
steady ; "unstable ; not durable. me Volatile 
apt to fly a: Crashare Flying ; running from 
ae aaa Flying from duty ; —_-= 
Runagate 5 v nd. ace. | 
Perishable ; as, a fugitive piece ; i. e. a little com | 
position; a small pamphlet which may be soon for- | 
otten, or soon lost | 
FO GITIVE, fiy-jd-tlv. n.s. One who runs from his | 
station or duty. Bacon, One who takes shelter | 
under another power from punishment. Spenser. | 
One hard to be caught or detained, Harte, 
FU/GITIVENESS, {’.j¢-tlv-nés. n. s. Volatility 5) 
Bok Boyle. "Instability ; uncertainty. More 
gible fewg. 337. [often im I pro-| 
nounced fije.} n.s. (Fr. fuga, Lat.] [In musick.] 
Some point consisting of four, five, six,or any other 
number of gotes, begun by some one single 
ahd then seconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth | 
part, if the composilidn consists of so mauy 5 re- | 
peating the same, or such like notes, so that the 
several parts follow, or come in one after another 
in the same manner, the leading parts still flying 
before those that follow. Harris, 
gh agers ya fal-sé-bl. a, [fulcibilis, Lat.] 
Whic = ie pped up 
FU'LCIME T, fal fabenhat. n.s. [ fulcimentum, 
Lat.] That on which a body rests, which acts 
or is acted upon at each end. 
FU LCRUM?*, fal'-kram. n. s. [Lat.] {In —— 
a Now common for prop ; as, the fulcrum of a 


TeFULFVL, fal-fil’. v.a. [ full Ft To fill till 
is no room for more. Communion Service 
© answer any prophecy or pregetcd. by perform- 
ance. Acts, xii. To answer any purpose or de- 
sign. Milton. bt endanger oye com iance 
or gratification. Beaumont and 
swer any law by obedience. Mitton 
FULFVLLER*,t fal-fil’-lar. n. s. One that accom- 
ishes or fulfils. Patrick. 
F PESELLENGS, fal-fil’-ling. 2. s. Completion. 


FULFILMENT®, fal-fil’-mént. n. s. Full perform- 
ance 
FULFRA'UGHT. See Futt-rravucarr. 


abet mesa vb fal’-jén-sé. 177. n.s. Splendour ; 
itt 


tania §, fal-jant. a. Lat.] Shinin 
dazzlin isitely ig, Sin ] ee 
FU'LGI Fal ‘id. by [ fulgidus, Lat.] aaiaeg | 


littering ; dazzlin 
yen tt (al jid’-2418. n.s. Splendour ; daz- 


zii litter. Dict. 
eULGOUT UR, Dad be 314. ns. pfs: Lat.] 


brightness. 
PULGURANT®, 2 tat bod go-rant. a, ia eae: 
rare ‘LGURATE$*, M- av. eee. vs v.n. cL fulguro, 





Lat.] To emit fl 
af de shed sels esi N fal ps akhe ace n, $. The act of 
tenin 
FULGURYS, fi ®, Ahan gb-ré. n. 8. [ fulgur, Lat.) Light- 


~~ rota fal’-hAm. n.s. A caut.word for false dice. ULL SPREAD, fil-spréd’. a 


kind of stinking ferret. Walton, 
FULL 4, fal. a. (rule, — coe 
ity 5 having nO space voi Abounding in 
ence yf good or bad. ‘Side . Stored with 
ing; well supplied with any thing. Tickedl, 
Phim tel a 3 Saginated ; fat. Wiseman, Saturated ; sa- 
tah, i. Impregnated ; made preguant. Dry- 
“Crowded, with regard to the imagination or 
aay. Locke. Large ; great in eflect. Arbuth- 
not. Complete; such as that nothing further is de- 
sired or wanted. Daniel. Complete, without abate- 
ment, Genesis. Containing the whole matter ; ex- 
pressing much. Denham. Strong; not faint; net 
attenuated. Shak. Mature; pertect. Bacon. Ap- 
lied to the moon: complete in its orb. Wiseman. 
ot continuous, or a full stop. Sidney. Spread to 
view in all dimensions. Addison. 
FULL, fal. n.s, Complete measure ; freedom from 
deficiency. Shak. The highest state or degree. 
he whole ; the otal. Shak. The state of 
being satiated. Jeremiah, v. Applied to the moon : 
jlo in Which the moon makes a perfect orb 


FULL, fal. ad. Without abatement or diminution 
. With the whole effect. Dry Exact 
ly. Addison, Directly. Sidney. ii is placed be 
fore adverbs, adjectives, and participles, to intend 
or en their signification ; as, full oft, full 
slow, full wide, &c.; and is much used in compo- 
sition, to intimate pte J thing arrived at its highest 
state, or utmost noir 
glee a fal-d’-kérnd. a. Fed full with 


FULL-ALooMEDs fill-bldémd’. a. Having perfect 


bloom 

FULL- BLOWN, fl’-bléne. a. 
— as a perfect blossom. am. Stretched 
se wind to the utmost extent. Dryden. 

FULL-BO hear a fill-bét'-tdmd, a. Having a 

bottom. Guardian 

FUL LI-BUTT®, fl-bat’. ad. [full and butt.) At the 
same point, from cna directions, and not with- 
out violence. ye 

FULL-CHARGED®, -tshirjd’. a. Charged to the 


FULL-CRAM MEDs, fal-krimd’. a, Crammed to 
satiet 


FULL SDRESSED®, fil-drést’. a. Dressed in form. 


Pilkington 

FULL-DRIVE*, fil-drive’. a. Completed; a very 
old expression, now meaning driving as fast as pos- 
sible, Chaucer 

FULL- EARED, fal-eérd’. 362. a. Having the heads 
full of 1, Denham. 

FULL- D, fil-ide’. a. Having large, prominent 


FULL- FED, fal-f@d’. a. Sated ; Sa Seo ge Pope. 
FULL-FRAUGHT, fal-frawv’. ully stored. 


FULL-GO RGED*, fal-gdrj’d’. a. Too much fed ; a 
term of hawking. Shakspeare. 
FULL-GROWNY*, fal-gréne’. a. Completely grown 


Milton. 
FULL-HEARTED*®, fal-han’-€d. a. Full of confi- 
dence; elated. Shakspeare 
FULL-HOTS, fVchor a. a. ’ Heated to the utmost. 
POLL. ADEN, fil-lA‘-d’n. 103. a. Laden till there 
Tiilotson. 


can be no more added. 
FULL-MANNED*, fail-mand’. a. Completely fur- 


nished with men. "Shak 
ao htinpint abe tl gore modirid a. Having a 
voice or sound, 
PULL RBED*, fal-rbd’. a. ge orb com- 
Addison.” Like ial moon. Bene ° 
a. Spread to the utmost 


without vacu- 


ad to the utmost 


Dry 
FULT TCANOUS §, fa-lid’jin-is. a. [ fuliginosus,|; FU SLI_-STOMACHED*, fal-stim’-Akt. a, Having 
lourneur. 


Lat.] Sooty; smoky. Bacon. i 


the stomach crammed. al 


FUM 


IF 559.—Fite, far, fill, fat j—mé, 


FULL-STUFFED®*, ffl-stifv’, a. Filled to the utmost 
extent. Drayton. 


FULL-SUMMED, fal-simd’. a Complete in all its 


FOLL-WANGED®, fil-wingd’, a. Having large 
4 i . a. Having or 
strong wings. Shak. Ready for flight; eager. 
BULLS, fl ao hh Lat.) To cleanse clot! 
To .v.a. [ fullo, oc 1 
from its oil or — 8 . ; 
FU’/LLAGE, fal’-lage. 90. a. s. ‘The money paid for 
fulling or cleansing cloth. 
FU/LLAM. See Fuinam. 
FULLER, fal'-lar. 98. n. s. pruiens, Sax.] One 
whose trade is to cleanse cloth. Shakspeare. 


iy" This word, though derived from the Lafin 
bas deviated into the sound of the English wo 


lo, 

P aed 

and is an exception to the rule laid down in the Pria- 
ciples, No. 177. 


FU/LLER’S Earth, ff-ldrz-érth. n.s. A marl of a 
close texture, extremely soft and unctuous to the 
touch, when dry of a grayish-brown colour, and 
generally has a greenish cast in it. Woodward. 

FULLER'S Thistle, or Weed. n.s. A plant. 

FU’LLERY, fal/-lar-ré. n. s. The place where the 
trade of a fuller is exercised. 

FU‘LLINGMILL, fal’-ling-mil. n.s. A mill where 
the water raises hammers which beat the cloth till 
it is cleansed. Mortimer. 

FU'LLY, fal’-lé. ad. Without vacuity. Complete- 
ly ; without lack. Hooker. 

FULMINANT, fal’-mé-nint. 177. a. Thundering 

making a noise like thunder. 

To FU'LMINATE 6, fal’-mé-nite. 91. vr. n. [_fudmi- 
no, Lat.) To thunder. Davies. To’ make a loud 
noise or crack, Boyle. To issue out ecclesiastical 
censures. J Herbert. , 

To FU'LMINATE, fal/-mé-ndte. rv. a. To throw out 
as an object of terrour, Ay/lifje. To denounce 
with censure ; to condemn. Warburton. To cause 
to explode. Sprat. 

FULMINA’TION, fal-mé-nd/-shdn. a. s. The act 
of thundering. 
The act of fulminating : a term of chymistry. & 

FU'LMINATORY, fir -mé-nh-tar-4. 512. a." 
dering ; striking horrour, Cotgrare. 

To FU LMINE§*, fal’-min. vr, a. [_fulminer, Fr.] To 
shoot ; to dart, like lightning. Spenser. 

To FU/LMINE®, fal’-min. v. 2. To thunder ; to 
speak with the power of thunder. Milton, 

FU’LNESS, fal’-nés. n. s. The state of being filled 
so as to have no part vacant. Numbers, xvii. The 
state of abounding in any quality, good or bad. 
Completeness; such as leaves nothing to be desir- 
ed. Sonh. Completeness from the coalition of 
many parts, Bacon. Completeness ; freedom from 
deficiency. Psalms. Repletion; satiety. Bp. T'ay- 
lor. Plenty; wealth. Shak, Strugglir 
tion; swelling in the mind. Bacon. Largeness ; 
extent. Dryden. Force of sound, such as fills the 
ear; vigour of sound. Pope. 


, 


un- 


FU’LSOME §, fal’-sdm. 177. a. [pulle, Sax.] Nau- || 


seous; offensive. Otway. 

smell. Bacon.  Lustul, 

scenity. iden. 
FU'LSOMELY, fal-stim-l¢, ad. Nauseously ; rank- 


; gross: to the 
Tending to ob- 


runk 
8! uth ° 


Denunciation of censure. “Sorat 


‘| charge; 
perturba- | age 


FUN 


met j—pine, pin i 


exity. Dryden. 'To play childishly. Shak. To 
sama to hesitate in the speech. Marston. 


To FUMBLE, fam’-bl. v. a. To manage awkward 
ly. eh ae 
FUMBLE , fam’-bl-dr. 2. s. One who acts awk- 
wardly, 
FU MBLINGLY, fam/-bling-. ad. In an awkward 


manner. 3B. Jonson, 

FUME ‘4, fame. n. s. [ fumus, Lat.] Smoke. Dryden. 
Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. < 
Exhalation from the stomach. r. Rage; heat 
of mind ; passion. South. Any thing unsubstantial. 
Shak. Idle conceit ; Vain imagination. Bacon, 

To FUME, —s . To — . To va- 

| pour; to yield exhalations. Shak. To pass away 

in vapours. B. Jonson. ‘To be ina . Druden. 

To FUN oe 














IE, fame. v.a. To smoke; to dry in the 

smoke. Carew. To perfume with odours in the 

fire. Dryden. cromg to perfume. Fletcher. To 
in vapours. Mortiaer 


dis ; 
FUMET, fa’-mét. n.s. The dung of the deer. B. 
'| Jonson. 
F doar TTE, fa-mét'. n.s. (Fr.] The stink of meat. 
FU MID §, f’-mid. a. {_fumidus, Lat.] Smoky ; va- 
us. Brown. 
FUMI'DITY, f-mid/-¢-té. n.s. Smokiness ; tenden- 


cy to smoke, Dict. 

| To FU‘MIGATE 4, fé’-mé-gite. v. n. [_fumiger, Fr.] 

|| ‘To smoke ; to perfume by smoke or vapour. 

| den. 'To medicate or heal by vi 

|| FUMIGA‘TION, fa-mé-ga/-shin. n.s. Scents rais 

|| ed by fire. Arbuthnot. ‘The application of medi 
cines to the body in fumes. 

FU/MING*, fir-ming. ». s. The act of scenting by 
smoke. Mortimer. Fume ; idle conceit. Mirror for 


vies ; 
ie NGLY, fa/-ming-lé. ad. Angrily ; in a rage. 
| FU/MISHs, fa’-mish. a. Smoky; also hot, cholerick. 





Mirror # hg Magistrates. 
FU'MITER, fi’-mé-tér. 98. .s. A plant. Shat- 


ré. 
'MITORY*. See Fumatory. 
|| FU/MOUS, fd’-mas. 314. 


j 
} 
i 





1 
} - 


a. [ fumeux, Fr.) Produ- 
FU/MY, ft’-mé. cing fumes. Dryden. 
|| FUN §, fon. ns. a) high merriment. More. 
FUNA'MBULATORY*, — fa-ndm/-bd-l4-tar-¢. a. 
| Narrow, like the walk of a ropedancer. ™m. 
|| _ Performing like a ropedancer, Chambers. 
FUNA'MBULIST®*, fii-ndm’-bd-list. n. s. A rope- 
dancer. T'he Looker-on. 
| FUNA' MBULO*, fa-nim’-bi-ld, 2 n.s. [ funam 
|, FUNA MBULUS*, fa-ndm’-bd-lis, § bulus, Lat.) 
|| A ropedancer. Bacon, 
|| FU’NCTION }§, fang’-shdn, x. s. [_feenctio, Lat.] Dis- 
rformance. Swift. Employment ; office. 
Whigi/t. Single act of any office. Hooker. ‘Trade ; 
|| occupation. Shak, Office of any particular part 
} of the body, Bentley. Power ; faculty, Shak. 
FU'NCTIONARY®, oe n. a, One who 
is charged with an office or employment. That 
which performs any office. 
FUND §, fand. n. s. [ fond, Fr.] Stock ; capital ; that 
| by which any expense is supported. Stock 


or bank of money. Addison, 
ly ; obscenely. Newton. Foully ; not decently. | To FUND*, fand. v. a. To place money in the fands 
Tomilies. either of a company, a corporation, or the publick. 
FU’LSOMENESS, fal’-stim-nés. n. s. Nauseousness, || FUNDAMENT §, fiin’-dA-mént. rn. s. {_fiendamen- 
Price. Foulness. Homilies. Rank smell. Ob-|| tm, Lat.) Originally, foundation. Chaucer, The 
scenity. Dryden. back part of the body. Hudibras. 
FU'LVID*, fai/-vid. a. [ fulridus, Lat.] Of a deep |} FUNDAMENTAL, fain-da-mén' idl. a, Serving for 


yellow colour. 
FUMA’'DO, fa- 


fish. Carew 


More. . 
a/-dd. n. 8. [ fiemus, Lat.] A smoked 


FU'MAGE, fi’-maje. 90. n. s. [ feamus, Lat.) Hearth- | Bk ren South. 
mouey. Dict. || FUN 
FUMATORY, fi’-mA-tdr-¢, 512, 534. n. s. [fiane- | 


terre, Fr.] An herb. Shakspeare. 
To FUMBLE$, fam’-bl. 405. v. 2. [_fommelen, 


the foundation ; that upon which the rest is built ; 
essential ; i ant. Ralei, 


m leigh. 
FUNDAME/NTAL, fain-dad-mén’-tal. n.s. Leading 


AME/NTALLY, ffin-di-mén’-tal-¢. ad. Es- 
sentially ; originally. Grew. 


| FUNE'BRIAL®, fi-né-bré-Al. a, Belonging to fu- 


nerals, Sir 7’. Brown. 


Dutch.] ‘To attempt any thing awkwardly or un- | FUNERAL 4, fa’-nér-dl. 88. 2. 5. [_fumerailles, Fr.] 
gaily. Sackville. To puzzle; to strain in per-'| The solemnization of Th ped the payment of the 
' 412 


FUR ; FUR 
—nd, move, nér, ndt;—tube, tb, ball ;—8ll ;—pédind ;—thin, THis. 


last honours to the dead; obsequies. Shak. The|| by — nt age — Shak, Violent; impet- 
pomp or ey with which the dead are car- uously 
ried. Pope. Burial; interment. Denham. ay oct LY. ‘ti robe, ad. Madly ; violently. 
FUNERAL, fiy-nér-t. a. Used at the ceremony Sper 
interring the dead. Shak. Mourning. Bp. ‘ ted F URIOUSNESS, fl’-ré-ds-nés. n. s. Frenzy ; mad- 
lor. ness ; tr of passion. Brewer. 
To FU/NERATE §#, fi fi-nér-dte, v.a. (funeratus,|| To FURL, furl. v. a. [a contraction of furdle.] To 
ig phd so Fs draw up ; to contract. Creech. 
FUNERA’TION®, “habed’-ahdn, n.s. The solem- llr ‘G, for’- léng. n. s. [paplany, Sax.) A 
nization of a funeral. Knaichbul. re of length ; the eighth partofa mile, Bucon, 
ghee nee ~ feces a. Suiting a funeral; FUR RLOUGH, Tar’-1d. 318, 30. 1. 8. [verlof, Dutch.] 


dark ; A temporar dismission from military service. Dry- 
FUNEST®. “ta a. [funestus, Lat.] Doleful;|| den. : ig 

lamentable. Phill FU/RMENTY, far’-mén-té. [more properly Fro- 
FUNGE*, , finje. n. Hs . (fimgu, Lat.] A blockhead ;||  MENTY, which a} 8 n. 8. Food made by boiling 

a dolt ; a fool. Burton wheat in milk. 





FUNGOSITY, fing 66st. n.s. Unsolid excres- | FU'RMETY*. See FURwenty and FRuMENTY. 
cence. Biblioth FU'RNACE 4, far’-nis. 91. 2». s. [furmus, Lat.) An 
FU'NGOUS, fang’-gis. 314. a. Excrescent ; spongy; || enclosed fireplace. Bacon. 
ue irmpese, Smi [Lat] Strict : To ot ae E. rah,» «. Te throw out as 
s n, s. [Lat.] Strictly, a mush- arks from a furnace. Shi 
room : a word papal meth excrescences of FUR RNIMENT®, far’-né-mént. n. s. [_fourniment, 
flesh as grow out upon the lips of wounds, or Fr.] Furniture. Spenser. 
other oncreenance from trees or plants, not natural- |) 7'o FURNISH §, far'-nish. v. a. [ fournir, Fr.] To 
MA, Hanging to them. Arbuthnot. supply with what is necessary. Locke. To give ; 
FU‘NICLE$, eee 405, 534. n. s. (funiculus,|; to supply. Locke. To fit up; to fit with appenda- 
FUNICULAR, fen fd-nik’-b-lar, 88. a. Consisting of a 
small cord or fibre 
FUNK §, fank. n.s. A stink. A low word. 
To PUNKS A fank. v. a. To poison with an offensive 
sme 


To FUNK*, ok, v.n. To stink through fear. Epi- || 


on J.B 
FOUNNEL, fin’-ndl. "99. n. s. [infundibulum, Lat.) | 
An inverted hollow cone, with a pipe descending | 
_ = 3, Cougs through which liquors are poured into ves- 


A pipe or passage of communi- 
per y 


dione 
FU'NNY*, fain’-né. a. [from fun.] Comical. 
FU'NNY®, fain’-né. n.s. A light boat; a kind of 
wherry 


ges. Bacon. ‘To equip ; to fit out for any undertak- 
ing. Watts. To decorate; to supply with orna- 
mental household stuff. Lord Halifax. 

sli ssn 5 for’-nish. n. s. A specimen ; a sample. 


Greene. Ob. T.. 

FURNISHER, far’-nish-dr. n. s. ( fowsiconwr, Fr.] 
One who supp ‘lies or fits out. Greenhill. 

| FU’/RNISHING*, fir’-nish-ing. n. s. A sample; a 
show, Shakspea 

FURNISH! re ia mént. n. s. A supply 


le or things necessary. 

RNITURE, far’- Bo ay "463. n. s. Movables ; 
\F ples tina ayaa for E4 ornament. South. 
| Appendages., uipage ; embellish- 
| 
| 


eo ee oo a ae alerials for work 
of ind, Bentley. 
FUR §, far. n. s. [_furra, low Lat.] Skin with sofi a FU’ RE TER, far’-ré-dir. n.s. A dealer in furs, Cot- 
with which garntents are lined for warmth. Peach- } 
am, Soft hair of beasts found in cold countries ; 'rORROWS, far’-rd. 324, 327. n. s. [puph, Sax.] A 
hair in general. Ray. Any moisture exhaled to | small trench made by the ‘stg r the “— tan 
such a — as that the remainder sticks on the |) ! of mr Mortimer, Any long trench or 


To FUR, for « v.a. To line or cover with skins that || FUR KOW-F ‘ACED*, far’-rd-fhste. a. ee 
have soft hair. Sidney. To cover with soft matter.|| rowed face. B. Jonson 
a “a. [ fi 7 phinyefuknsy {ied n.s. A weed that 
green now commonly written far.) At a dis- | ws in furrowed lan lakspeare. 
sere r \| To FURROW, far’-ré. v. a. [py ptan, Sax.) To cut 
FUR WROUGHT, far’-rawt. a. Made of fur. Gay. | ! in furrows. Shak. ‘To divide in bg ollows. 
FURA‘CIOUS §, fi-ra/-shds. a. [ furax, Lat.] Thie-| Suckling. To make by cutting. Wotton. 
Dict. | FU/RRY, far’-ré. a. Covered with fur; dressed in 
roRAcrry, fa-ras’-¢-té, n. s. Disposition to theft. | fur. Felton. Consisting of fur. 


FURTHER 6, far’-tHar. 98. a. age Surther, 
FURBELOW §, far’-bé-ld. mn. s. A piece of stuff || furthest.) [See Fortu and FaRTHER.] Ata great- 
plaited and puckered together, either below or dir 











er distance. Beyond this. St. Matt. xxvi. F 
above, on the petticoats or gowns of worhen. Pope. has the force of a substantive in the phrase no 
To FU'RBELO age apt pid a. To adorn with || ther for nothing further. Milton. 


ornamental a ap dress. Prior. ge ge for'-rHGdr. ad. To a greater distance. 
To FU’ “api ars he v.a. Lfourbir, Fr.] To 
— burnish ; Jerem, x\vi. To MP UACEER, far’-rHar, v. a. [popSpian, Sax.] 
Fu'RbisHal LE, BLE, fte’-bsb- 4-1. g. That may be|| ‘T'o put onward; to forward; to promote ; to coun- 
re nbisite tenance ; to assist; to help. 
RBISHER, Ee ik Seas polishes || FUURTHERA NCE, fér-ruir-Anse. n.s. Promotion ; 
thi barre. dl aeons 
HCA foir-ka/-shin. mn. s. (furca, Lat.] || FU’ RTHERER, ae n.s. Promoter; ad- 
Forkiness ; aginl a of oe Sere two ways, like the || vancer. 
blades of a fork. FURTHERMORE, far’-rndr-mére. ad. Moreover ; 


To FU/RDLE*, fiends va ardeler, Fr.} Be con-|| besides. E-rodus, i 
cae to nist ag gh 2 up into a far or bundle. Sir 7’. [ptedig hae far’ -rardst, ad. At the greatest dis- 

Shenstone, 
FURFUR, far'- Ny Pa s. [Lat.] Husk or chaff, 'FURTIVE, cap iv ot maa Lat.] Stolen ; got- 

scurf or dandruff tha that grows upon the skin, with ten by theft. Bp. 
some likeness to Yy- |FUR NOL feck ngk-ki. 405, 534. n. s. [_furun- 

eee OS. fired “shiis. 357. a. Husky ; || t.) A bile) as an angry pa Wiseman. 

ranny + $c FURY $1 n. 8. [ furor, Madness. Shak. 
FURI dss, "fav -rb-ts, a. [ furiosus, Lat.] Mad igsipeue er ; tumult of mind approach- 
phrenetick. Hooker. Raging ; violent ; od ing to madness, SA e Enthusiasm ; exaltation of 


FUS FY 


(cP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mé ;—ploe, pin ;— 


. Sidney. [From furia, Lat.] One of the dei- || FU'STIANIST*, fis’-tshin-Ist. 2. s. One who writes 
ties es of vengeance, and thence a stormy, turbulent, bombast. Milton, 
ng woman. Addison. FU/STICK, fas’-tik. n.s. A sort of wood brought 
FURYLIKES fiy-ré-like. a. Raving; raging like || from the West Indies, used in dying cloth. 
ope of the fares. Thomson. Sprat. 
FURZE}, forz. n. s. (pypy, Sax.] Gorse; goss. || To FU'STIGATES, fés'-té-gite. v. a. [fustigo, 
Mi Lat.] To beat with a stick ; to cane. 
FURZY, f far'-zé. a. Overgrown with furze ; full of FUST GA‘TION®*, fas-té-gi’-shan, n.s, An ancient 
custom of punishing with a cudgel; also, a pen- 
pesca TIGR, fas-kd/-shan. nm. s. Darkening or ob- a enjoined by the Roman inquisition. Abp. 


Toft. 
FUSCOUS $« i, vii. a. [ fuscus, Lat.] Brown ; FUSTILATRIAN, fds-té-ld/-ré-An. n.s. [from fusty.] 
of a dim or dark colour. fellow; a stinkard; a scoundrel. Shakopee 
To FUSE§, faze. v. a, [ fundo, usum, Lat.] Te| rt STILUGS? ffis’-t¢-ldg. n.s. A gross, fat, un- 
melt ; se put into ane liq Y, by heat. FU’ STILUGS*, fas’-t¢-ligz.§ wieldy person. Ju- 
To FUSE, fuze. v. n. To — 


F USER fi-z0e. n.s. [ fusca, Fi ry The cylinder | FUStINEss, fas’-t¢-nés. n. s. Mouldiness ; stink. 
round which is wound ain of aclock || Sherwood. 
or watch. Hale. A firelock. (from Susil, Fr.) A}, | FU'STY, fas’-té, a, Iil-smelling ; mouldy. Shakspeare 
small neat musket. More properly written fust. | FUTILES, ft/-til, olay a. | Lap Lat. "i Talkauve 


FU'SEE of a bomb or — shell, is that which | Joquacious. Bacon. Trifling ; 
makes the whole — or composition in the shell || weight. Wake. 
take fire. Harris FUTILITY, fo-til’--t8, n.s. Talkativeness ; loqua- 


FU'SEE, fd-2é¥’, n.s. Track of a buck. Ainsworth. city. L'Estrange. Triflingness; want of weight ; 
F oh SIBLE, Tacha 405. a. Capable of being melt- |} _ want of solidity. Bentley. 
, or made “we by heat. Boyle. FU’TILOUS*, pits a. Worthless ; trifling. 
F GSiBYLITY, -bil’-¢-18. n. s. Capacity of be- | Howell. Ob. 
ing melted ; ‘cals of growing liquid by heat. | FU’TTOCKS, Bv-tdks. n. s. [ foot penny awe ee 
Wotton. ! er timbers that hold the ship t 
FU'SIL, fa’-zil. a. oy hat Lat.] Capable of being ;| FU’TURE 4, fd’-tshdre. 461. a. haarns, Lat.] That 
melted 5 liquefiab 72 heat. Woodward. Running — will be hereafier; to come; as, the future 
pur the force of heat. Milton 
U’SIL, fa-zéé’. ns. A Teak yal neat mus- FUTURE, fiv-tshire. n.s. Time to come; some- 
what to happen hereafier. — 


srt {in heraldry.] Something like a spindle. ll re 
Peacham ali Mela , fd’-tshire-lé. ad. In time to come, 

FUSILE‘ER, fa-zil-léér’. 275. n. s. A soldier armed R 
with a fusil ; a musketeer. | FUTU TION, fd-tshd-rish’-dn. n.s. The state of 
ee _ hed the ee condition of being to come to pass 


FUSION, fiy-zhdn. 451. ns. [ fusio, Lat. The act 
of melting. The state of being melted. here 
FUTURITY, “fetid -rb-td, See Fortuitovs. , n. 
Time to come. Swift. Event to come. 


FUSS, fas. n.s. [puy, Sax.] A tumult; a + Denia: 
The state of being to be; futurition. Glanville. 


ToF ‘SSLE*, See 7'o Fuzzur. 
FUST $, — [ fuste uote, Fr.] The trunk or body | Xy~ The reason why future has the ¢ aspirated, and fu- 
turity preserves that letter pure, is, that the accent is 








ofa column. Drummond. A strong smell; as that 
“. a mouldy barrel. 





o FUST, fist. v. n. To grow mouldy;; to smell ill. ; ee t 3 the former word, and after it in the lat- 
nie fas’-téd. a a. Mouldy ; stinking. Bp. Hall. || To FUZZ §, faz. v. n. To fly out - seen particles. 
FU’STIAN 6, ffs’-tshdn. 291. n.’s. [fustaine, Fr.] A FUZZBALL, faz’-bill. ns. A k fungus, 


kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, or of cotton logge when pressed, bursts, and neat dust in 


ot Shak, A high swelling kind of writing made “i? er 
of hete neous parts ; bombast. Dryden Ts F 7 ‘ZLE*, faz'-zl. v. a. [gvedw.] To make 
run 


FUSTIAN, fis’-ishin. a. Made of fustian. Swell- 
ing ; unnaturally pompous ; ridiculously tumid.!| F Y, i l. inter}. [ped ; SY old Fr.] A word of blame 
Dryden. ad disapprobation. Spenser. 











GAB GAD 
Has two sounds ; one called that of the hard G, |! GA/BEL §, ga/-bél. n. s. [gadelle, Fr.] An excise ; a 
because it is formed by a pressure, somewhat || tax. Sir R. Williams. 
hard, of the forepart of the len agains the up- || GA‘ BELLER*, ga’-bél-lar. 2. s. A collector of taxes. 
per gum. The other sound, called that of the soft Wright. 
G, resembles that of J, and pppoe thou hy GA‘BERDINE, g&b-dr-déen’. jznbardina, 
not always, found before e, i : as, gem Span.] A coarse frock; any mann s. Shak- 
neh Le musick.] One of the clefs ; that a a treble speare 
; GA‘ BION, gr -bhBe, 207 507. n.s. [Fr.] A wicker 
To GAB §*, PT nha ‘enue, , Sax.) To talk ay basket i is filled with earth to make a fortifi- 
re 1 cag 


A'BLE, ga’-bl. 405. n. s. [gabl, Icel.] The fore- 


0 lie; to impose upon. olen or intrenchment. Knolles. 
Tees or end of a house coming down right. The 


el. . 8 — loquacity. 
Ga BA DINE. GaBERpine. gable, or gable-end of a house, is the upright, tri- 
To GA'BBLE, gibi 405. v. n. ( gabbare, hal.]| chamber end ; from the cornice to the top of its roof. 
To make an inarticulate noise. Dryden. To prate | 
loudly without meaning. Shakspeare. ), gid. n. s. [Nab, Sax.] A sceptre, or club. 
GA’BBLE, gab’-bl. n.s. Inarticulate noise like that OME Jor Magistrutes. A wedge or ingot of steel. 
of nige animals Shak. Loud talk without at! Moxon. A style or graver, Tittus Andronicus. 
ry oe To GAD$§, gid vu. mn, li Welsh.] To ramble 
GA BLER, ) gib’-bl-Br. n. s. A prater; a chatter-|| | about without any settled purpose ; to rove loosely 
ing fellow. | and idly. Ecelus. =a 


GAI 


GAL 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdadnd ;—thin, THis. 


GA’‘DDER, gid’-dar. n.s. A rambler ; one that'runs 
much abroad about business. Burton. 
GA’ DDING*, a n.s. A going about; a 


il 

oX'BDINGLY, gid/-ding-1e. ad. In a rambling, 

A DELY gad Huloet. 

GA'D gad’-fll. n.s. [gadd,Swed.] A fly that, 
when he stings the cattle, makes them a or run 
madly about ; the breese. Bacon. 

GA’ DLING* gid’“ling. « a. Strageling ; 

GA‘ELICK*, or GA/LICK* ge’ -lik. ns. «rom Gal 
lia.) A dialect of the Celtick to 

GA‘ELICK*, af malernige eel ik. a. Faia 
to the Gaelick langu 


GAFF, , ak n. &, s teafes Fr) Ah A hespoos or large 


hook, 
GAFF*, eo s. eek See Gorr. 
GA’FFER, gif-far. 98. n.s. (serene, a A 


paiva of chien gy now , Or app ytloa 
GA'FELE, Pe. gA?-6. Doge Bay .s, An ae 
spur put u when are set to t 
{gaveloc, Sax.) A ] A steel lever . bend cross-bows. 


GA/FFLOCK*. See Gavetoc 


To GAG §, gag. v.a. [gaghel, Dutch] To stop the 
mouth with somethi that £ may allow to breathe, 
but hinder to Silton. 

GAG, re n. 8. Somethi t into the mouth to 
hinder h or eating. 

GA’/GGE he Mvmt One who uses a gag to 

the mouth 


GAGE §, oe s izage, Fr] A pledge ;apawn 


a caution A measure ; a mu 
uring In naval language, when one 
shin: is Pla ward of another, she is said to have 


the weather gage of her. 

To GAGE, gidje. v. a. [gager, Fr.] To wager ; to 
depone as a weger | to impawn; to give as a cau- 
ae Knolles bind by some caution or surety ; 

tent of a Shak. 'To measure; to take the con- 
any vessel of liquids particularly ; more 


Shakspeare. 
oer ooh jar. n.s. One whose business it is to 
pprobennee ee $ or quantities. Sherwood. 
To GA’/GGLE}$, “gi. 405. v. n. [gagl, Icel.] To 
GRGGLINGS ‘gig aang de b 
'G ing. n.s. A noise ma 

Howell. aj ‘j 

G ARTY. See GaYErty. 

GA'ILY, ga’-lé. ad. Airily; cheerfully. Barret. 


Splendily 5 bes beautifully. Gray. Very; in a great 


GAIN gine. 73, 202. n. s. [gain, Fr.] Profit ; advan- 

hil, iii. Interest ; lucrative views. Si 

Unlawfal advantage 2 Cor. xii. Overplus in a 
comparative commastions avy thing opposed to 


To GAIN, . &.@ ecm Fr.] To obtain as 
profit or adv Ito in ; not to lose. 
ilton. To | he co overplus in pig adm 
tence hy Burnet, To obtain; to 
Milton. To obtain increase of any a allotted. 
Dan. ii. To obtain whatever, good or bad. Acts, 
xxvii, To win against opposition. oes To 
draw into any interest or party. Dryden. To ob- 
tain as a wooer. Milton © reach; to attain. 
Waller. — To gain over. To draw to another par- 
we “ri a Lape 
N, gane. .v.n. To grow rich; tohave ad- 
“vantage 3,lo be sdvanced in interest or happiness. 
— . xxii. ne h; to sina forward by 
egrees. ‘o get ground; to prevail 
ainst, Addison. To ousin influence with. Swift. 
oar. , gane. a. Handy ; ready. Preface to the Acci- 


GA/INABLE*, gane’-A-bl. a. Capable of bei 
g oe ng 


GhINAGE™ ghne’-ldje. n.s. [ ,old Fr. 
our old writers, the a that comes iy the til Bn 
of land, held by the baser kind of socmen and 
Villains. Cowel. 


GA‘INER, gane’-dr. n. s. One who receives profit 
oir (Fine’-fll. a. Advantageous ; prof 

a. Adv $8 table. 
Lucrative ; productive of AD cco Bp. 


Phall 
GA'INFULLY, ghue’-fil-lé. ad. Profitably ; advan- 
GA'INFULNESS, gane’-fil-nés. n.s. Profit; ad 


vanta 


GAINGIVING, gane’-giv-ing. n.s. The same as 


a givin i 
GAINLES INLESS, — : ae Unproftable ; producing 
no advant 


. Hammond. 
GA‘INLESsS! {ESS, gane’-lés-nés, n.s. Unprofitable- 


ness ; want of advantage, Decay of Piety. 
ge LY tone . Handily; readily; dexter- 


To( "GA'INSAY §, ghne'-sh, Perry.) v 
f a ict 3 5 woppone. Hak 
GAINSAYER, glued line -shde. Perry] 


3 adversar 
GA’ IN SA YINC INGE, aden. or gane’-sh-Ing. n. s. 
’"GA 


NST e + lh dopey 
To GAIN “AND, a iad  Oceatr cad 
= To withst to oppose ams resist. Sidney. 
To 5 aa —— v.a. ['gainst 
and strive.] To wi . Grimoald 


= ‘GAINS RIVE* gree pales v.n. To make re- 


GAIRISH, ga’-rish. 202. a. See GarisH and G.- 
RISHNESS. 


nst, 206. 


GAIT, gute n.s. [ hte A way : 
flere wa progress. eo 
Lad ie oe manner and air ‘of walk prosres, Spo 


GA‘/ITED* -téd. a. Having a colar ait, or 
cere i “tag pare - me 
*, fat n. 8 tres, Fr.] A 
kind of spyteriechen ee Fi 


GA'LA*, eh n, 8. finery Ital. mirth.] A 
ie, Pate how and festivit 
oftnek ns | 


old Fr. Fl nae 
GALANG a 


a jen nf Ling wheel 
— ML, Satin’ gal. n.s. [galange, Fr.] A 
GALA‘TIANS®, ehhh, n.s. pl. [from Gala- 


tia.] Persons from the Gauls who settled 
in Lower Asia; to whom St. Paul an 
Epistle. Gal. iii. 
GA‘LAXY, ar sogl [Ay tks, 
‘Wak-st, Sheridan whist, Pr J i s. 
hagla.) The ‘milky way ; a stream of |i 
sky, consisting of many small stars. ey 


Any splendid assemblage 

GA'LBANUM, oy hain. 503. n.s. [yadBdvn.] 
A resinous gum 

GALE, gale. n. . [gahling,, Germ.] A wind not 
tempestuous, yet stronger than a breeze. . 

To GAL E*, gale. v.n. When two ships are near 
one another at sea, and, there being but little wind 
blowing, one feels more of it than another, they 


persons or things. Bp. 


say, the ship —— from the other. Chambers. 
To sing. alan, Sax { 
GA’‘LE*, gale. n.s. A plant. Crabbe. 
GA/LEATED, ga’-lé-d-1dd. 507. 2. , Lat. 
Covered as with a helmet. Wi "Su 


plants as bear a flower resembling a helmet, as 


the monkshood. 
GALE'NICAL*, Sted kal. 2a. [from Galen.} 


GALE'NICK*, ’ ga- lén/-Ik Denoting the man- 
ner of considerin and treat — 


to the Peta ples of Galen. 
GATE SS ths, gil ace n.s. The doctrine of 


GALENIST® eld n.s. A physician that fol 


lows the method of G Bullokar. 
GALERICULATE, sake a. [galerus, 
a hat 


Covered, as wi 


Lat. 
|| GALILE/AN®, gilt dn. m. s. A native or inbeb- 


GAL GAL 


(CP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


itant of Galilee. St. Luke, xiv. One of the sect}|GA/LLICISM, gAl’-lé-sizm. n. s, Fae ,Prj A 

among the ancient Jews, which taught doctrines — aap ap mpc the French Arc giaae i 

contrary to subjection to the Roman empire. St. He fred in in controversy. Felton 

Jake GALLIGAS! -lé- gis’ kins. n.s. ph. i 
GA‘LIOT,, gAl’-yit. See Gattior. Gallo- Foscenny Large open hose. Philips. 
GALL4§, gawl. n. s. [Seala, Sax.) The bile; an} ah poe in bones language 

animal juice, remarkable for its supposed bitter- | GALLIMA TIA, Meer -ai8. n. 8. [galimatias, 

ness. Harvey. That part which contains the bile. | Fr.) Nonsense ; without meaning. 


Brown. Any thing extremely bitter. Shak. Ran- || GAL IMAU'FRY gal-lé-miw’-fré. n. s. [ galima- 
cour; malignity. Sp Anger; bitterness of Smit, Fr.] A hotch-potch, or hash of several sorts 
mind. Prior. A slight hort by fretting off the! of broken meat; a medley. Purchus. Any in- 


skin. Government of the T' A preternatural || consistent or ridiculous medley. Dryden. A woman. | 
produce F those | RES f : 
GALLINA‘CEOUS*, gal-lé-nd/-shas. a. ae gy 


and accidental tumour, ced on trees : 
of the oak are used in medicine. Hill. 
To GALL, gawl. v.a. [galler, Fr.) To burt by 








Lat.] Denoting birds of the (afte, Fr} 


fretting the skin. Locke. ‘To impair; to wear||GA/LLIOT, gil’-yat. n.s. ( galiote, Fr.] ré little 

away. Shak. To tease; to fret; to vex. Hooker. 1 my built very slight, and fi padingg ve Knolies, 

To harass; to mischief, Sidney. GRLe “A epi ae gala, Spanish.} A 
To GALL, gawil. v. n. To fret. Pig eee me malades pit ae comencal sae die yrs 


GA’LLA AT adap a. iat gees eed Gay; well Bacon. 
dressed ; magnificent. Y heciah, GA'LLIVAT®, gal’-id-vat. n.s, A sort of small ves- 
— owl ; hi recited aring ; magnani-|| sel used on the Malabar coast. 
Sidney. Fine ; noble; specious. Shakspeare. || GALL-LESS*, Tastee a. Without gall or bitter- 


es Coury t to ladies. ey, oprigly, air jenn C. m re: 
‘ nt’. n. 6 : > pobntc a al dec! ers old A liquid 
splendid man. Dryden. A bra ed v0, late spurned ori ] Ks 


magnanimous man. Sir 7’. ply A where’ GALLOON, geo ay n. 8, [gulon, Fr.) A kind of 

master, who caresses women to rier them. || close lace, made of gold or silver, or of silk alone, 

Shakspeare. A wooer; one who courtsa woman || Tatler. 

for marriage. To GA’‘LLOP 4, a. ren Lgaloper, 1 Fr.] To 
Ky The difference of aecent in English answers the|| move forward by so that all the feet are off 
same purpose as the different position of the adjective || the ground at once. 1g sda To ride at the pace 


in French. Thus, un gallant homme signifies a gal- = . by 
lant man ; | end ws homes gallant, a gallant man. ow cola Rody pinta y leaps. Sidney. To move 


To GALLA‘NT®, gil-lant’. v.a. To pay attention GA'LLOP, gal’-lip. n.s. The motion of a horse 
to the ladies. The World. en he runs at full speed. Farrier’s Dict. 
i ot tL gal’-lant-lé. ad. Gayly ; splendid- || Gy TLOPER gal’-ldp-dr. n.s. A horse that Sere 
. Sir T'. Herbert. Bravely; nobly ; generously. |) A’man that rides fast, or makes 


haste A light carri for a small piece 
obtVwniy, -lAnt’-lé. ad. Like a wooer. . nti 


GA LLANTN , gal’-ldnt-néss. n.s. Elegance ;| GA'LLOPIN®, \'-16-pin. nis. Lgallopin, ol old ag 
mgr Aa in respect of some acquired qualifica-|| A: servant for the kitchen. Arc 


Howell. To of egg tye v.4a, [axelpan, Sen}. To 
GA "LLANTRY, gal-Hant-ré. n. s. Splendour of ap- right 
sgggeren show } magnificence. Waller. Brave- GA’ LEOWAY grfil’-ld-wa. n.s. A horse not more 





; nobleness ; generosity. More. A wumber of || than fourteen high, much used in the north. 

cullen. Shak. ip; refined address to|| Milton 
women. Tete. "Filees love; lewdness; de-|| GA/LLOWGLAGS, gft’}b-gils. n.s. An ancient 
Irish foot soldier. 5 ee , that it was a soldier 


GA'LLERSS. eA gal’-lé-ts, or gal- wha, ts gnlmc | also who served on horseback: Spenser. 
Fr} A heavy, low-built veteel, with both (are Gand GA/LLOW, gal’-Id. a [sealya, Sax.] A beam 


GA'L LOWS, gal’-lds.§ laid over two posts, on 
GALLEON, al-l83n’. n.s. [gallion, Fr.] A la which malefactors are hanged. Sideny. A wreich 
ship with four, or sometimes five, decks. Ralei 


that deserves the gallows. Shakspea 
GA’‘LLERY, gil’-lar-4. 557. n. «. [ gallerie, Fr. A GA’/LLOWSFRE Dot gece a. a. Exempt by des 
kind of walk along the floor of a house, into which 


tiny from bein hanged. Dryde 
the doors of the apartments open. Sidney. The |; GA/LLOWTREE, gal’-l6-tré. n. Py s. The tree of ter 





seats in the Bot Pape above the pit, in which the || rour ; the tree of execution. Sp- 

re pen - sit. GA/LLY* , gawl/-4. a. Of gall; butter as gall. Abp 
GA'LLEFYI a en n, 8. ares Bacon. Cronmer. 
GALLEY}, gf’ @. n.s. [galea, ltal.] A vessel || GALLY-WORME®. n.s. An insect. 


driven with oars, much in use in the Mediterranean, || GALO’CHE*, ga-léshe’. pl. ga-ld/-shéz. n.s. This 
but found unable to endure the agitation of the word is in our Ag lexicography for a kind of shoe, 
main ocean. Fairfax. It is proverbially consider- and is used by Chaucer. It aflerwards became 
ed as a place of toilsome misery, because criminals || gallosho, or golosho, and is now pronounced, and 
are condemned to row in them, Sovth. sometimes. written, galosh. Gi es or galaches 
GA’‘LLEYFOIST*, edges n.s. [from gullry || are now understood to be shoes without buckles 
= a light vessel.] A barge of state. Hake-|| or straps, made to wear over other shoes in wet 


weather, Echard. 
GALLEY-SLAVE, pala y s. A man con- GALSOMES, ghwl-stim. a. Angry ; malignant. Bp. 
demned to row in the 


Bramhall, Mort 
GA'LLIARD §*, gil’- een a. : eedlland, Fr.} Brisk; GALVA'NICK®, gil-vin’-ik. a. Denoting the power 
livel ; nimble. Chaucer. of galvanism 
GX LLIARD: V-yard. n.s. A Bay, brisk, lively || GA‘ VANISM 68, gal’-van-izm. n. s. [fcom Galvani, 
man; a fine | — ee An active, nim-|| celebrated a1 the experiments which he made in 
pacdhncei of ae phy.] The action of metallick 
su 
To GAILVANIZES, Be, vba v.a. To affect by 
the power of galvanismn. 
GALVANOMETER*, fied ‘O-thr. mis, A 
measure for ascertaining the power of galvanick 
operations. 


ble, sprightly 

GA'L RDISE, 5 gil’ Ise. n. 8, ery Merri- 
ment; exuberant gayety. 

GA’LLIARDNESS*, va yardends n.s. Gayety ; 
cheerfulness. yton 

GA'LLICAN 4", ral’-le-kan. : a. [Gallicus, Vat.} 

GA‘LLICK §*, AP. Ik. French. Bp. Morton. 


416 


- 


’_ ltal.] Spatterdashes. 
To GAMBLE }*, 


GAN 





—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—thbe, tib, ball ;—dil —pbind j—thin, THis, 


GAR 


eee 








GAMA/’SHESS, gi-miash’-éz. n. s. pl. Short spatter- 
dashes worn by ploughmen, Skelton, 

GAMBA DOES, gim-ba/-déze. n.s. pl. [gamba, 

Dennis. 

gim’-bl. v.n. To play extrava- 
re for money. Looker-on, 

GA'MBLER, gim’-bl-dr. n.s, A knave whose prac- || 
es it isto invite the unwary to game, and cheat || 

co 

GA’/MBOGE, gim-béddje’. n.s. A concreted vegeta- 
ble yee of a bright yellow colour, and scarce any || 
smell. A 

To GA/MBOL$, gim’-bal. 166. v.n. [gambiller, 
Fr.] Todance; to skip; to frisk. Milton, To 
Jeap ; to start. Shakspeare. 

GA‘MBOL, gam/-bal. n.s. A skip; a hop; a leap | 


GA'MBRELS, gim/-brl. 99. n.s. [amba, gamba 
a , =| ~ a, ns. , . 

relia, Ktal.| The leg of a horse. Grew. 
To GAMBREL*, gam’-bril. v.a. To tie by the leg. 
Gaurs gins ac E Iceland.] Sport of 
, » m. 8. | gaman, ice -| Sport o 
any kind. Shak. Jest; opposed to earnest or se- 
i Insolent merriment ; sportive 
insult. . A single match at play. Addison. 
Advantage in play. Dryden. Scheme pursued ; 
measures planned, Temple, Field sports: as, the 
chase, falconry. Shak. Animals pursued in the 
field. Milton. Solemn contests, exhibited as spee- 
tacles to the people. S . 
To GAME, game. v.n. [syamian, Sax.) To play 
at any sport. ‘To play wantonly and extravagant- 

ly for money. Whole Duty of ; 

GAME-COCK, gime’-kék. n.s. A cock bred to 








a a  —  —proomnnennnnennnnanenneennrne amen 


ht. Locke. 
GAME-EGG, game’-ég. n.s. Eggs from which fight- 
ing cocks are bred. i. 
GA’MEKEEPER, gime’-kéép-dr. n.s. A person 


who looks afler and sees it is not destroyed. 

GAME-LEG*, ghme’ 18 nr. ate corruption of gam, 
or cam, crooked, and /eg.] lame leg. 

GA’MESOME, game’-sim. a. Frolicksome; gay ; 
sportive. Sidney. 

GA’MESOMELY, ga&me’-sim-lé. ad. Merrily. 

GA’MESOMENESS, game’-shm-nés. n. s. Sportive- 
ness; merriment. 

GA’MESTER, game’-stir. n. s. One who is vitious- 
ly addicted to play. Bacon. One who is iy a 
at play. Shak. A merry, frolicksome person. Shak. 
A prostitute. Shakspeare. 

GA/MING*, ga’-ming. n. s. The practice of game- | 


sters, Addison. 
GA’‘MING-HOUSE*, ga’-ming-héds. n. s. A house } 
where illegal sports are practised and where game- || 
sters carry on their employment. Sherwood. i 
GA’MING-TABLE®, ga'-ming-W/-bl. n.s. A ta- | 


‘ 


ble at which gamesters practise their art. Bp. | 

GA MMER, gim’-mir. n. s. The compellation of a || 
woman, corresponding to gaffer. 

GA'MMON, gim/-man. 166. n.s. The buttock of a 
hog salted and dried ; the lower end of the flitch. 
Dryden. A kind of play with dice. Thomson. i 

GAMUT, ganv-at. ns. The first or gravest note in || 
the modern, or Guido’s, scale of musick. ‘The scale || 
of musical notes. § 


re. 
GAN, gin. pret. of gin. [¥ynnan, Sax.}] Spenser. 
To GANCH 7 Y } 


,gansh. v. a. [ re, Ital.) ‘To drop 
from a high aa upon fooks by way se menial | 
ment; a practice in Turkey. Dryden. | 

GA'NDER, gan’-dar. 98, n. s. [Sandpa, Sax.] The || 

TG. ANG4, gin ey en eee eee 
»GANG$, g. uv. n. [gangan, Dutch. 0 £03) 
to walk : an old word, ot used in the aah of Exe’ | 
land. Spenser. 

GANG, gang. n.s. A street or road, A number || 
herding sopatuer 5 a troop; a company; a tribe; 


a herd. Shakspeare. 
GANG-DAYS*, ging’-daze.n. s. pl. [yan’y-Daxay, 
Sax.] Days of perambulation. 
GA NGHON, gang’-gon. n. s. [Fr.] A kind of flow- 
er, Ainsworth. ‘ 
ix 











1] , 
GAR, in Saxon, 


1G 


GA/NGLION, gang’-glé-dn. 166. n. s. [yayyMow.] 
A tumour in the tendinous and nervous parts. 
Wiseman, 

To GA‘NGRENATE, ging’-gré-nite. v. a. To pro- 
duce a fangreue 3 fo mortify. Brown. 

GA‘NGRENE §, gang’-gréne. 408. 2. s. [ydyyeacva. 
A mortification ; a stoppage of circulation followe 
by putrefaction. Bacon. 

To GA‘NGRENE, gang’-gréne. v. a. To corrupt to 
mortification. Bacon. 

To GA'NGRENE, ging’-gréne. v.n. To become 
mortified, Wiseman, 

GA/NGRENOUS, gang’-gré-nds, a. Mortified ; pro- 
roy betokenmg mortification, Arbuthnot. 

GA’/NGWAY, giing’-wa. n.s. A thoroughfare or 
passage. (In a ship.] The several ways or pas- 
sages from one part of it to the other. Dict. 

GA’NGWEEK, ——— n. 8. [Sany-puca, 
Sax.] Rogation week, when processions are madu 
to lustrate the bounds of parishes. Gerarde. 

GA/NTELOPE, gant’-lépe. 2 n. s. [gant and loopen, 

GA/NTLET, ganv’-lét. Dutch.] A military 
punishment, in which the criminal, running between 
rad ranks, receives a lash from each man. Dry- 

GA'NZA, gan’-z. n. s. [ganza, Span.) A kind of 
wild gt Bp. Hall, pen} 

GAOL }, jale. 212. x. s. [geol, Welsh.) A prison; a 
place of confinement, It is always pronounced, 


and ofien written, jail, and sometimes goal. Shak. 
To GAOL, jale. va. To imprison ; to commit to 


Fel Bacon. 

GA/OLDELIVERY, jale’-dé-liv’-fr-e. n. s. The ju- 
dicial process, which, by condemnation or acquittal 
of persons confived, evacuates the prison. Davies. 

we LER, jale’-dr. n. s. A keeper of a prison. 


akspeare. 

GAP, gap. x.s. An opening in a broken fence. 
Tusser. A breach. Knolles. Any passage. Dry- 
den. Ag avenue; abopen way. p Brom A hole; 
a deficiency. Shak. Any interstice; a vacuity. 
Shak. An opening of the mouth in speech during 
the pronunciation of two successive vowels. Pope. 
— To stop a gap, is to escape by some mean sluft; 
to patch up matters for a time. Swift. 7'o sta 
in Ue gap. To make defence ; to expose himself for 
the protection of something in danger. Lestie. 

GAP-TOOTHED, gip’-tdduit. 359. a. See Gar- 
TOOTHED. 

To GAPE}, gap. 75, 92, 241. v.n. [Zeapan, Sax.] 
To open the mouth wide; to yawn. Chaucer. ‘To 
open the mouth for food, as a young bird. Dryden. 
To desire earnestly ; to crave. To open 
in fissures or holes. Bacon, To open with a breach. 
Arinthnot. To open; to have a hiatus. Dryden. 
To make a noise with open throat. Roscommon. 
To stare with hope or expectation. Hudibras. To 
stare with wonder. Dryden. To stare irreve- 
rently. Job, xvi. 

Xr The irregularity in the pronunciation of this word 
seems to arise from the greater similitude of the Italian 
a to the action signified, than of the slender English a. 
See Cueenrur, Pizrce,&c. W. 

GA’PER, gi’-par, 98. n.s, One who opens his 
mouth. One who stares foolishly. Beaum. and F1. 
One who longs or craves, Carew, 


— a weapon : so Eadgar is a 
happy weapon. Gibson. 


To GAR, gar. v.e. [giora, Iceland.] To cause ; to 
make, Spenser. 

GARB, garb. n. s._[garbo, Ital.] Dress; clothes ; 
habit. Milton. Fashion of dress. . Exte- 
rior appearance. Lord Clurendon. [In heraldry.] 
A sheaf of wheat, or any other grain. 

GA‘/RBAGE §, gar’-bidje. 90. n.s. [gar and bagge, 
or balgs, Goth.| The bowels; the offal. Shak. 

GA/RBAGED®, gir’-bidjd. a. That hath the gar- 
b ulled out. Sherwood. 

GA/RB L, gar’-bil. 99. n.s. A plank next the keel 

of a ship. Builey. 

A/RBIDGE, gir’-bidje. 90. n.s. Cornrpted from 

garbage. Mortimer. ‘ . 
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GA/RBISH, gar’-bish. n. s. Corrupted from gar- || GA/RLICK Wild. n. s._A plant. 
. Mortimer. GA‘RLICKEATER, gar’-lik-é-tdr. n.s. A mean 
To GA/RBISH*. gir’-bish. v. a. To exenterate.|| fellow. Shak 


speare, 
; GA’/RMENT, gar’-mént. n. s. [guarniment, old Fr.] 
To GA'RBLE §, gir’-bl. 405. v. a. [garbellare, Ital.]||_ Any thing by which the body is covered ; clothes; 
To sift and — ss Ahi i 3 to é ares Sakray F 
; to separate the good from the bad, Dryden. / , -nar. n. s, [grenier, Fr.] A place 
GA'RBLER. gar’-bl-dr. n.s. The garbler of spices|| _ in which threshed grain is {ex up. Teds, i‘ P 
is an officer in the city of London, whose business || Jo GA/RNER, -ndr, v.a. To store as in gar- 
Is to view and search drugs, &c., and togarble and|/ ners. S . 
cleanse them. Cowel. He who separates one part || GA‘/RNET, gar’-nét. n. s. [garnato, Ital.] A gem 
from another. Swift. ; of a middle degree of hardness, between the sap- 
GA‘RBOIL, gar’-béil. n. s. [ garbouil, old Fr.J Dis-|| phire and the common crystal. Its colour is a 
order ; tumult; uproar. Bp. Hall. strong red. Hill. 
GARD, gard. n. s. [garde, Fr.] Wardship; care ;|| To GA’RNISH 4, gar’-nish. v. : Lgernis, Fr.] To 
custody. decorate with ornamental appendages. Sidney. To 
To GARD*, See To Guarp. embellish a dish with cmnetblng laid round it. Dry- 
GA/RDEN }, gar’-d’n. 92, 103. n. s. [eapd, Sax.]|| den. ‘To fit with fetiers : a cant term. 
A piece of nd enclosed, and planted with herbs || GA/RNISH, gar’-nish. n. s. Ornament; decoration ; 
or fruits. Temple. A place particularly fruitful or|| embellishment. Shak. Things strewed round a 
delightful. Shakspeare, dish. [In gaols.] Fetters, An acknowledgement 
a hen the a, in this and similar words, is preceded|| in money when first a prisoner goes into a gaol. 
y g or k, polite speakers interpose a sound like the ; 


; Swi/?. 
consonant y, which coalesces with both, and gives ER i i - 
maaliowness to the sound : thus, a garden, premsunend in| GA/ENIGHER®, pir’ nlsb-Gr. n.s. One who dec 


this manner, is nearly similar to the two words egg| 


and rden united into ¢ ard nd a rd i a GA‘/RNISHMENT, -nish-mént, n. &. Ornament ; 
most like eggyard.—See + leg W. oP embellishment. pe ; 
GA/RDEN-MOULD, gar’-d’n-mdld. n.s, Mould fit|} GAYRNITURE, gar’-né-tshire. n. s. Furniture ; or- 
for a garden. Mortimer. nament. Addison. 
GA/RDEN-PLOT*, gar’-d’n-plét. n. s. Plantation |} GA’ROUS, gi’-ras. a. [garum, Lat.] Resembling 
laid out in a garden. Milton. pickle made of fish. Brown. 
GA‘/RDEN-TILLAGE, gar-d’n-til’-fidje. ». s. Til-||] GA/RRAN, gar’-ran. 81, See Garron. 
lage used in cultivating gardens. Mortimer. GA‘/RRET §, gar’-rét. 81. n. s. [garite, Fr.] A room 
GA‘RDEN-WARE, gir’-d’n-ware. n.s. The pro-|| on the highest floor of the house. Dryden. Rotten 
duce of gardens. Mortimer. wood. Bucon. 
To GA/RDEN, gir’-d’n, v.n. To cultivate a gar-|| GAYRRETED*, gir’-rét-éd. a. Protected by tur- 


den. Bacon. rets. Carew. 
To GA/RDEN*, gar’-d’n. v.a. To dress as a gar-|| GARRETE’ER, gar-rét-téér’. n.s. An inhabitant 


ee ae 


den ; to make a garden, Cotgrave. of a gece. Pursuits of Literature. 
GA/RDENER, -d’n-fir. n.s. He that attends or || GA/RRISON §, gar’-ré-s'n. 170. n.s. [garison, old 

cultivates gardens, Bacon, Fr.] Soldiers placed im a fortified town or castle to 
GA’/RDENING, gar’-d’n-ing. n. s. The art of culti- defend it. Sidney. Fortified place stoted with 

vating or planning ns. Spectator. soldiers. Wailer. The state of being placed ina 

RE, gare. n.s. Coarse wool growing on the legs || _ fortification for its defence. Spenser. 

of sheep. Dict. To GA‘/RRISON, gar’-ré-s’n. v. a. ber a place 
GA‘RGARISM §, gir’-gé-rizm. n.s. [yapyapiopds.]|| with an armed force to defend it. . To secure 

A liquid form of medicine to wash the mouth with.|| _ by fortresses, Dryden 


— GA’‘RRON, gar’-ran. n. s. [Erse.] A small horse; a 

To GA/RGARIZE, gar’-gi-rize. v.a. [yapyapi{w.]|| hobby. The Irish garron is a strong horse, a hack- 
To wash the mouth with medicated liquors. Bacon. bey. ser. 

GA/RGET, gar’-gét. n.s. A distemper in cattle.|| GARRU’LITY §, gér-ri’--42. n. s. [ garrulitas, Lat] 
Mortimer. weg incontinence of yom, Milton, The 

To GA'RGLE §, gar’-gl. 405. v. a. [ gargouiller, Fr. quality of talking too much ; talkativeness. Ray. 
‘To wash the throat with some liquor not suffere GA‘/RRULOUS, gar’-ri-las. a. Prattling ; talkative. 


immediately to descend. Harrey. To warble ;|| Bp. Regwolds, 

to play in the throat. Waller. GA/RTER 4, gar’-tdr. 98. n. s. {garter Goth.] A 
GA’/RGLE, gar’-gl. n.s. A liquor with which the || string or riband by which the stocking is held 

throat is washed, Wiseman. ve the leg. Shak. ‘The mark of the highest order 
GA’RGLION, girg’-lé-dn. n.s. An exsudation of |} of English knighthood. Shak. The principal king 


nervous juice from a bruise, or the like, which in- || _ at arms, Addison. ; 
durates into a hard, immovable tumour. Quincy. || To GA/RTER, gar’-tar. rv. a. To bind with a gar- 
GA’/RGOL, gar’-gdl. n.s. A distemper in hogs.|| ter. Shak. To invest with the order of the garter. 
Mortimer. Warton. 
GA/RISH §, gi/-rish. a. [seanptan, Sax.] Gaudy;|| GARTH, garth. n.s. [as if girth, from gird.] The 
showy ; splendid ; fine; glaring. Ascham. Extrava- bulk of the body measured by the girdle. An 
ntly gay ; flighty. More. enclosure; a yard; a garden; a c A hoop 
GA/RISHLY®*, gi/-rish-lé. ad. Splendidly; gaud-|| _ or band. : ; 
ily. Dr. Westfield. Wildly; in a flighty manner. || GA/RUM®*, gh’-rim. n.s. ee in which 
Hinde. fish has been preserved. Chambers. 
GA’/RISHNESS, gu thh-ole. n.s. Finery ; flaunt-|| GAS §, gas, [giiz, Jones.] n.s. A spirit not capable of 
ing gaudiness. Florio, Flighty or extravagant|| being coagulated. Thomson. 
joy. South. GAS-LIGHT, (Chalmers.) gas/-lhe. The light and 
GA’/RLAND §, ghr’-lind. n. s. [ garland, Fr.] Aj} heat procured by the combustion of carburetted 
wreath of branches or flowers. Sidney. The top;|| hydrogen gas, a recent invention, by which streets 
the principal. Shak. A collection of litte printed || and publick places are now lighted. ' 
pieces, Percy. GA’SCON?®, gis’-kén. n. s. A native of Gascony. 
To GA‘/RLAND*, gar’-lind. v.a. To deck with a|| — Tutler. 
arland. B. Jonson. GASCONA/‘DE 6, gis-ké-ndde’. n. s. [Fr. From the 
GA‘RLICK §, gar’-lik. n.s.[Sapleac,Sax.] A plant.|| | Gascons, a nation eminent for boasting.) A boast ; 
er. a bravado. Swift, | 
OA RLICK Pear-tree. n.s. An American tree. || To GASCONA‘DE, giis-ké-nade’. v. n. To boast; 
t . 


jj to brag; to bluster. 





GAT 
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To GASH 6, gish. »v. a, anes Fr.] To cut into 
small pieces. T'ransl. of Bullinger’s Serm. To cut 
deep, so as to make a gaping wound. Hayward. 

GAS fish. n.s. A deep and wide wound. Spen- 
ser. The mark of a wound. Arbuthnot. ; 

GA’/SHFUL*, gish’-fal. a. Full of gashes ; looking 
terribly. Quarles. 

GA/SKETS*, gis’-kéts. n.s. pl. On if Papen 
the smal] cords used to fasten the sails to the yards 
when furled up. Chambers. 

GA/SKINS, gis/-kinz. n.s. pl. [See GALvtcas- 
K1NS.] Wide hose ; wide breeches. Shakspeare. 

GASO METER‘, gf-zbm/-¢-tdr. n.s. [.gas, and pé- 
rpow.] An instrument said to be invented by La- 
voisier and Meunier to measure the quantity of gas 
employed in experiments. The place where gas is 

repared for lighting towns, &c. ; 

To GASPS, gAsp. v.n. To open the mouth wide ; to 
eatch breath with labour. Bryden To emit breath 
by opening the mouth con To 
long for. Spectator. 

> The ain this word has sometimes, and not improp- 


erly, the same sound as in gape, and for the same rea- 
son.—See Garz. W. . 


GASP, gasp. n.s. The act of opening the mouth to 
catch breath. The short catch of breath in the 
last agonies. 2 Mace. vii. 


sively. Dryden. 


To GASTS§, gast. v.a. [Zayrt, Sax.] To make 
aghast ; to fright ; to shock ; to terrify. Shak. i 

To GA‘'STER*, -tar. v, a. foar , Sax.] To 
seare ; to terrify. Beaumont letcher. 

GA/STFUL*. See Guastrut. 

GA‘STLY*. See GHastTLy. 


GA/STNESS*, gast’-nés. n.s. Fright; amazement. 


ere 

GA/STRICK §, gis’-trik. a. [yacrip.] Belonging to 
the belly or stomach. 

GASTRI'LOQUIST®, gis-tril’-4-kwist. n.s. [yae- 
rio, and logui, Lat.) A person who speaks inward- 
ly, and whose voice seems to come afar off; usually 
called a eer Reid. 

GASTRO/RAPHY, gis-tror’-A-fe. n. s. [yaorip| 
and parrw.) Sewing up any wound of the belly. 


Sharp. 
GASTRO'TOMY, gis-trét’-d-mé. 518. n. s. [yacriip 
and rérova.] The act of cutting open the belly. 


GAT, gat. The oa of xe 

GAT-TOOTHED*, ci’- d.a. Kr dba Hav- 
ing a goat’s tooth; having a lickerish tooth, 

GATE 4, gate. n.s. [Seat, Sax.] The door of a 


city, castle, palace, or large building. A frame of 

timber, upon hinges, to give a passage into enclosed 

ounds. Shak. An avenue; an opening. Knolles. 
Drummond. 


: Way 3 a passage; a road. A goat. 
Spenser. 

GA'TED*, gp vee a. Having gates. Young. 

GA’‘TEVEIN, gate’-vane. n. s, Phe vena porta. Ba- 


con, 

GA’/TEWAY, gate’-wA, n. s. A way through gates 
of enclosed i Mortimer. A builditg ~ be 

passed at the entrance of the area to a large man- 
sion. 

7 GA’THER §, girn’-dr. v.a. [Zadepian, Sax.] 
To collect; to bring into one place. Gen. To get 
in harvest. Lev. xxv. To pick up ; to glean. Isaiah, 
Ixii. To crop; to pluck. Dryden. ‘To assemble. 
Job. 'To heap up; to accumulate. Proverbs. To 
select and take. Psalm cvi. To sweep together. 
S?. Matt. xiii. To collect charitable contributions. 
Dr. King. To bring into one body or interest. 
Ksaiah, \vi. ‘To draw together from a state of dif- 
fusion ; to compress ; to contract. Pope. To gain. 

yden. ‘To pucker needlework. To collect 
logieally. Hooker. To contract; to get. Joel, ii. 
— To gather breath. To have respite from any ca- 
lamity. S; . 
70 GA'THER, gftn’-ir. v.n. To be condensed; | 


to thicken. Dryden. To grow larger by the ac-'| GAY §,g&. 220. a. [ guy, Er Airy 


cretion of similar matter. Bacon. 'To assemble. | 
To generate pus or matter. 


| G 
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GATHER, girn’-ir. 98. n.s. Pucker ; cloth drawn 
together in wrinkles. Fiudibras. 
GA’THERABLE*, gatn’-dr-4-bl. a. Deducible from 


remised nds. Godwin. 
GA’/THERER, garn’-dr-ar. n. s. One that gathers ; 
a collector. Wotton. One that gets in a crop of 


any kind. Amos. 

GA/THERING, gatn’-tr-ng. n. s. An assembly. 
Ecclus. xxvi. An accumulation; a collection. 
Shauckford. A collection of charitable contribu- 
tions. 1 Cor. xvi. Generation of matter. Decay 
of Christian Piety. 

GATTEN-TREE, gat’-tn-tré. n. s. A species of 
Cornelian cherry. 

GAUD§, gawd. x. s. [gaudium, Lat.] An ornament ; 
a fine thing; a toy; a trinket; a bawble. Gower. 
Not now much used. 

GA‘UDED*, gaw’-déd. a. Decorated with beads or 
trinkets. Chaucer. Coloured. & re. 

GA‘UDERY, giw’-dér-. n. s. Finery ; ostentatious 
luxury of dress. Bacon. 

GA‘/UDILY, lpgteese ad. Showily. Guthrie. 

GA/UDINESS, giw’-dé-nés. n. s. Showiness; tin- 
sel a “age eae Whitlock. 

GAUD ’, gaw’-dé, 213. a. Showy ; splendid ; pomp- 
ous ; ostentatiously fine. Shak. Rejoicing ; festal. 


Shak. , 
GAUDY, w’-dé. n.s. A feast; a festival; a day 


of Bre Cheyne, 
To GAUGES, gadje. 217. v.a. [gauge, Fr.] To 
measure with respect to the contents of a vessel. 


he measure with regard to any proportion. Der- 

am. 

GAUGE, gadje. n. s. A measure; a standard. 
Moxon. ; : 
GA‘UGER, ga’-jar. n. s. One whose business is to 

measure vessels or quantities. Carew. 

GAUL §*, gawl. n. s. (Gallia, Lat.] An ancient 
name of France. Warton. An old inhabitant of 
France. Phillips. 

GA‘ULISH*, gaw’-lish. a Relating to the Gauls 
Chambers. 

To GAUM*, giwm. v. a. [gaum, Icel.] To under- 
stand ; a northern word. 

To GAUNCH*. v. a. See To Gancu. 

GAUNT $, gant. 214. a. Oe mrmongga Thin ; 
slender; lean; meager. Shakspeare. 

GA/UNTLY, gant’-Ié. ad. Leanly ; slenderly ; mea- 


rly. 

GRUNTLET, oa n. S. [gantelet, Fr.] An 
iron glove used for defence, and thrown down in 
challenges. Shakspeare. ; ; 

GAUZE, gaiwz. n.s. [,gaze, Fr.] A kind of thin, trans- 

arent Ay. Artnithnot. 

GAVE, gave, The preterit of gire. 

GA’/VEL$, gav‘-il. 177. n. s. X provincial word for 
ground. Mortimer. A tribute; a toll; a yearly 
rent. See GABEL. 

GA‘VELKIND, gav/-il-kind. n. s. A custom where- 
by the lands of the father are equally divided at his 
death amongst all his sons. Cowel. : 

GA‘VELOCK®. n. s. [yaveloc, Sax.] An iron crow, 
Sometimes called Gafflock. ; 

GA‘VOT, gav’-adt.n. s, [gavotte, Fr.] A kind of dance. 
Arbuthnot. 

GA‘W BY*, gaw’-be. n. s. [gabé, Fr.] A dunce, fool, 
or blockhead. 

GAWD*. See Gaup. 

GAWK §, gawk. 219. n. s. [Reac, Sax.] A cuckoo, 
A foolish fellow. Brand, : ; 

GA‘WKY*, gaw/-ké. n. s. A stupid, half-witted, or 
awkward person. ; 

GA‘WKY*, giw’-ké, a, Awkward ; ungainly. Pen- . 


nant, 
To GAWM*. See To Gaum. 
GAWN, giwn. n. s. feormupae for gallon] A small 
tub or lading vessel. : 
A/WNTREE, gawn/-tré. n. s. [Scottish.] A wood- 
en frame on which beer casks are set when tunned. 
cheerful ; merry 5 
frolick. Pope. Fine ; sho , li. Specious. 
Milton. 
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GAY, ga. n. s. An ornament; an embellishment. || their children in fire to the idol Moloch ; it is usual 
L’ Estrunge. ly taken for hell. Milton. 
GAYETY, gi’-¢42. n. s. Cheerfulness; airiness ; | GE'HO*, See Grr. 
merriment. Acts of juvenile pleasure. Denham. || GE/LABLE, jél’-d-bl. [jél’-a-bl, Jones ; ae, 
Finery ; show. : Sheridan and Perry.) a. What may con- 
a ted st F “ <a Merrily ; oat od airily.|| gealed. 
. Hall. Splendidly ; pompously. Gay. I have differed from Mr. Sheridan in the quantit 
GAAN ESS, gi/-nés, ns. Gayety; finery. Bp. ar the first syllable of this word, not so much from the 
Hall. short ¢ inthe Latin gelabilis, whence it is derived, as 
GA'YSOMES, gi’-sim. a. Full of gayety. Mirror|| from the analogy of English provunciation. ‘The ante- 
or Masristrates. | penultimate accent generally shortens every vowel but 
0 GAZE$, gaze. v.n. [Nepean, Sax.] To look in- || ™ unless followed by a diphthong.—See Principles, No. 
tently and earnestly ; with eagerness. Shakspeare. 503, 535, 536. Gh , 
Ben Jonson says in his Grammar, that, in the end of || GE/LATINE, jél’-d-tlne. 149. ta, gelatine, old Fr.} 
ag Po English = ry (where the letter z is only prop- | GELA’'T INOUS, jé-ldt/-In-ds. een into a gel- 
erly used,) it seems to sound as 4, as in maze, gaze ; as, ly ; viscous ; stiff and cohesive. Woodard. 
on the contrary, words writ with s sound like 2, as muse,|) Jo GELD §, géld. 560. v. a. preter. gelded or gelt ; 


hose, nose, &c.” By which we may observe the differ- ‘ ; a 
ene of pronunciation in two pages fs and that the al- part. pass. gelded or gelt ; [gelten, Germ.] To cas 


‘ ; to deprive of the power of generation. T'us- 
teration has been in favour of analogy. W. ate; 6 copr! ada 
T? GAZE, ghze. v. . To view steadfastly. Mion. | Gey bdr i hip thiciea’ Auear tory erat ehgeengy 


GAZE, gize. n. s. Intent regard ; look of eagerness | —. of any thing immodest, or liable to objec- 


i : Dryden, 
or wonder ; fixed look. Spenser. The object gazed i GELD*, ald. n. 8. [xelb, Sax.] Tribute ; also a fine 


on. Milton. i| or com tion for delinguenc 
GA'ZEFUL, gaze/-fall. a. Looking intently. Spenser. || cys ; y- 
GA/ZEHOUND, gaze’hdtnd, ‘8 s. A hound that | = BR, geld -dr. n.s. One that performs the act 


pursues not by the scent, but by the eye. Tickell. || age a 
a 7 , - * at i} i pe / « 
GAZE'L, {ga’-zel, Johnson ; ga-zel’, Todd and i} saa ag ROSE, gél -dar roze. ns. A plant. 


Webster ; gaz'-4l, Perry.) n. s. An Arabian deer. | GE‘LDING, gél’-ding. 560. n. ¢. Any animal cas- 
Goldsmith. ; ms \| _ trated, particularly a horse. Graunt. 

GA’ZEMENT®, gize’-mént. n.s. View. Spenser. || GE’LID }, jek. a. [gelidus, Lat.] Extremely cold 

GA’ZER, gi’-zir. n.s. He that gazes. Spenser. || Marston’ . : ; 

GA’ZET, gi-é’, W. ns. [gazetla, Ital.) A Venetian || GELV'DITY, jé-lld’-2-t8, n.s. Extreme cold. Dict. 
,balfpenny. | Massinger. __ «|| GE/LIDNESS, jél’-ld-nds. n.s. Exireme cold. Dict. 

GAZE/TTE §, ga-zév’. n. s. [gazetta is a Venetian | GE'LLY, jev’-Ié. n. s. [gelée, Fr.] Any viscous body ; 
half-penny, the original price of ite rl A} viscidity ; glue; gluy substance. eae ; 

: pe of news; a paper of publick inte ligence. || GELT, gélt.n.s. A castrated animal. Mortimer. Ob. J. 
To GAZE'TTE®, gf-z4'. v.a. To insert in 2 ga- GELT, gélt. n.s. Tinsel ; gilt surface. Spenser. 


zette GELT, gél. by nd pass. of geld. 
GAZETTEER, giz-ét-téer’, n,s. A writer of news. 
Donne 


GEM §, jém. n. s.[ gemma, Lat.] A jewel; a precious 
An off : stone of whatever kind. Sidney. The first bud. 
. An officer sppomen to publish news by sham 
authority, Johnson. ; 


newspaper. Thomson. : : , 
GA/ZINGSTOCK, gi’-cing-stdk. 2. 4. A pervon|| 72 GEM, jém. . «. To adom, as with jewels or 


gazed at with scorn or abhorrence. Nahum. Any To G EM jem Se en oe ee 
object gazed at, Bp. Hall. vee » UR. p 


Milton, 
GA'ZON, gaz-ddn’. [See Excore.] n. s. (Fr.] [In|| gp + sr: 
fortification.] Pieces of fresh earth covered ain Oe titer pot PAS smote 48 eg el 
ass, cut in — of a wedge, to line parapets and || pon : 
the traverses of galleries. Harris. ‘ME : ri immal gim- 
GE*. [Sax.] A particle ofien prefixed to Saxon || hal tee “4 ~" ue wee or snes links 
verbs, participles, and verbal nouns. Verstegan. avs ; 
To GEAL §*, jéél. v. 2. [géler, old Fr.] To congea). | 

















Brewer. 
GEMELLI'PAROUS, jém-mél-lip’-pa-ris. 518. a. 
| _[gemelli and pario, Lat.] Bearing twins. Dict. 
| To GE/MINATE §, jém!-mné-nite. 91. v.a. [gemino, 


Partheneia Sacra. 
GEAR $, géér. 560. n. s. [Seappian, Sax.) Furni- 
ture ; eromenenss : — nigel ornaments. || Lat.) To double. Diet 
Spenser. traces by which horses or oxen ALT Tiger tes re ee 
draw. Chapman. Stutt. Rebinson. [In Scotland. i =— [aha iota ak’-sbila. 2. s. Repetition 
Goods or riches. The furniture of a en GE‘MINE*, jém/2-nl. 1. s. pl. (Lat.] The twins, 
} 


eh Business, things, or matters.“ Castor and Pollux; the third sign in the zodiack 


To GEAR*, gétr. v. a. To dress. Ray. Ginny 


i 
‘ 





Stage . ém/-iné-né. n. s, Twins; a pair. Shak. 

GE'ASON, g¢/-sn. a. [ geisn, Goth.] Rare; uncom-1| GE/MINOWS, jém/-mé-nds. a. Double. Brown. 
; Ww ul, Spenser. ‘GE’ 7’ Fann! ah. rtaini 

GEAT, jéet. n. s. [corrupted from jet.] The hole |! gt soso gg ah dg ot a © a 


aoe which the metal runs into the mould. || G ’MMEOUS, jém/-mé-ds. a. Tending to gems. 
GE‘BERISH*. See Gisgerisn. F oy te oat Ag The quality of 
GECK §, gék. 381. n. s. [geck, Germ.) A bubblel| "bir aiewel’ Da Sy? 
easily imposed upon, Sliakspeare. Ob. J _GE/MAIY*, jém’-mé. a. Resembling gems. Thom- 
ay" Tile word, like several other old English words, son, 
s preserved among the lower order of people in Ire- || GE/MOTE, jém’-mote, n, s, [Zemot, Sax.] A 
ane, hers cai gag, though totally obsolete in! meeting the court of the hundred. Ob. J. ; 
agiaad. W. GE/NDER §, jén’-dar. n. s. [,endre, Fr.] A kind; a 
To GECK, gék. v. a. To cheat ; to trick. sort. Shak.” A sex. A. Smith. {in grammar.) A 
GEE, jée. A term used by wagoners to their horses |} denomination given to nouns from their being 
when they would have them go faster, It isa sort|} joined la an adjective in this or that termina- 
tion. Clark. 


of abbreviation of geho. Bram. 
To GENDER, jén’-dir, v. a. To beget. Wicliffe. 











GEER*, See Gear. 

GEESE. The plural of goose. \| _'To produce ; to cause. 2 Tim. 

GEHE'NNA®, gé-hén/-nd. n. s, [yéevva.] Properly, || To G YNDER, jén’-dir. v.2. To copulate; to breed. 
@ place in a valley where the Israelites sacrificed ! Shakspeare. 
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nd, move, nér, nit ;—tdbe, tfib, ball Oil j—pdodnd ;—thin, THis. 


GENEALOGICAL, jé-né-d-lddje’-d-kAl. a. Per- 
taining to descents or families. Gough. 

GENEA‘LOGIST, jé-né-dl-djist. n. s. He who 
traces descents. alpole. 

GENEA’LOGY 9, jé-né-al’-0-jé. 518. [jén-4-il’-4-jé, 





courageous. Cowley. Liberal ; munificent. Parnell. 
| Strong; vigorous. Boyle. 
GE/NEROUSLY, jén’-@r-ds-lé. ad. Not meanly, 
with regard to birth. Magnanimously; nobly. 
Dryden. Liberally ; munificently. 


Sheridan and Jones.) n. s. [yeved and ddyos.] His- |} GE/NEROUSNESS, jén’@r-ds-nés. n. s. The quali 


tory of the succession of families. Burnet. 


Pr Common speakers, and those not of the lower order, 
Are apt to pronounce this word as if written geneology : 


but those who are ever so little attentive to propriety, |) 


preserve the a in its fourth sound. W. 


GE/NERABLE, jén’-@r-A-bl.a. [,genero, Lat.) That} 


may be produced or begotten. Bentley. 
GE/NERAL$, jén’-ér-Al. 88. a. [generalis, Lat.] 


' ty of being generous. Spenser. 

_GE'NESIS$, jén’-¢-sis. n. 8. [yéveors-] Generation ; 
the first book of Moses, which treats of the pro 

duction of the world. Patrick. 

GE NET, jéu’-nht. 99. n.s. Lginete, Span.) A small- 
sized, well-proportioned Spanish horse. Shakspeare 

|GE/NET*, én’-nit. a. s. An animal of the wease 
kind. Bullokar. 


Comprehending many species or individuals; not || GENETHLIACAL, jén-th-ll-4-kal. (See HetER- 


special ; not particular. Shak. Lax in sigmifica- 
tion; not restrained to any special or particular 
import. Watts. Not restrained by narrow or dis- 
tinctive limitations. Locke, Relating to a whole 
class or body of men, or a whole kind of any being. 
Whitgift. Publick ; comprising the whole. Shak. 
Not directed to any single object. Sprat. Having 
relation to all. Milton. Extensive, though not 


ous. Shukspeare. . 

GE‘NERAL, jén’-r-Al. n. s. The whole ; the totali- 
ty. Norris. The publick; the interest of the 
whole. Shak. The vulgar. Shak, (General, Fr.] 
One that has the command over an army. Locke. 
A particular beat of the drum; the signal of 
marching. 

GENERALI/SSIMO, jén-@r-al-is'-¢-md. n. s. [gen- 
eralissime, Fr.] The sopreme commander. Wotton. 

GENERA/LITY, jén-€r-Al/-é-té. n. s. [generalité, 
Fr.) The state of being general. Hooker. 
main body ; the bulk. Raleigh 

GENERALIZA‘TION®, 

The act of reducing to a genus. A. Smith. 

To GE/NERALIZE*, jén’-r-il-le. v.a. To re- 
duce to a genus. Reid. 

GE/NERALLY, jén’-4r-4l4. ad. La general ; without 
specification or exact limitation. Shak. Extensive- 
ly, though not universally. Commonly ; frequently. 
i; the main; without minute detail. Addison. 

GE/NERALNESS, jén’-ér-al-nés, x. s. Wide ex- 


tent, though short of universality; frequency ;||GE/NIE*, jé’-né. n. s. 


commonness. Sidney, 


GE/NERALSHIP*, jén/-@r-4l-ship. n. s. Conduct || GE’! 


of him who commands an army; good or bad 
management. Bolingbroke. 
GE/NERALTY, jén’-ér-l-té. n. s. The whole ; the 
totality. Hale. 
GE/NERANT, jén’-@r-dnt. n. s. The begetting or 


productive power. Glanville. 
To GE/NERATE 6, jén’-@r-dte. v. a. [ genero, Lat.] 


To beget; to propagate. Bacon. ‘To produce to 
life ; to procreate. ilton. To cause; to produce. 


| 
| G 
universal. Common ; usual, Shak. hough ot 





The |) 


jén-@r-Al-2-24'-shdn. n. 8. | 
|| GE/NIALLY, j-né-dl-lé, ad. By 





OGENEOUS.] a eens) Pertaining to nativi- 
ties as calculated by astronomers. Howell. 

GENETHLIACKS$, ie reggie rs jé-néth’-Ie- 
aks, Perry ; gé-néth’-lé-Aks, Sheridan.) n.s. [ye- 
viidn.] The science of calculating nativities, or 

| predicting the future events of Jife from the stars 

| predominant at the birth. 
ENETH LIA/TICK, jé-néeh’-ld-av tk. n. s. He who 
calculates nativities. Drummond. 

GENE'VA, jé-né/-va. n. s. [eenerre, Fr.] A spirit 
distilled from the juniper-berry ; the fiery liquid 
called gin. Massinger. 

GENEVA Bible*..n. s. The whole English Bible 

inted at Geneva, first in 1560. Strype. 

_GENE/VANISMS®, jé-né’-van-izm. n. s. Strict Cal- 
vinisin, Mountagu. 

GENEVO'IS*. n. s. pl. People of Geneva. Addison. 
Now written Genevese. 

GE/NIAL§, je/-né-il. a. [genialis, Lat.]. That 
which contributes to propagation. Milton. That 
gives cheerfulness, or supports life. Mi/ton. Natu- 
ral; native. Brown, Gay; merry. Warton. 

enius; naturally. 

Glanville. Gayly; cheerfully. larris. 

| To GENICULATE E §*, jé-nik’-d-late. v. a. [genicu- 

| _ lo, Lat.] To joint or knot. Cockeram. 

GENI'CULATED, jé-nik’-d-ld-téd. a, Knotted ; 
jointed, Woodward, 

|GENICULA’TION, jé-nik-d-la’-shain. n.s. Knoiti- 
ness, The act of kneeling. Bp. Hull. 

erie, old Fr.] Inclination ; 

se creel turn of mind. Wood. 

10, jé’-né-0. n. s. [Ital.] A man of a particular 
turn of mind. Tatler. 

GE‘/NITALS, jén'-é-talz. 88. n. s. [genitalis, Lat] 
Parts belonging to generation. Brown. 

GE'NITING, jén’-né-tin. n. s. [Janeton, Fr.] An 

early apple gathered in June. Bacon. 

GENITIV E, jéu’-+-tiv. a. [genitivus, Lat.) [In 
grammar.}] The name of a case, which, among 
other relations, signifies one begotten; as, the fa- 
oe of a son; or one begetting, as, son of a father. 

(rris, 











‘acon. 
GENERA’TION, jén-@r-h’-shdn. n.s. The act of |} GE/NITOR®, jén’4-tar.n.s. A sire; a father. Sheldon. 


a or scope Bacon. 
Shak, eny ; ring. S. 
cession. Raich. An pi Hooker. 
GE'NERATIVE, jén’-@r-4-tlv. 512. a. Having the 
power of propagation. Raleigh. Prolifick ; fruitful. 


GE/NERATOR, jén’-@r-A-tir, 166, 521. n, s. The 
wer which ets, causes, or produces. Brown. 
he person who ts. Brown. 

GENE’RICAL §, jé-nér’-é-kAl. 2 a. 

GENE’RICK §, j¢-nér’-rik.509, { 


hak, A single suc- 


hat which com- 


A family ; a race, GE/NITURE 


, jen’-d-tshdre. n.s. Generation ; birth. 
Burton. : 

GE'NIUS §, jé’-né-ds, n, s, [Lat.] The protecting ov 
ruling power of men, places, or things. Shak, A 
man endowed with superiour faculties, Addison. 
Mental power or faculties. Waller. Disposition 
of nature by which any one is qualified for some 
peculiar employment. Dryden. Nature ; disposi- 
tion. Burnet. 


generique, Fr.) || GENOE’SE*, jén-}-ése’. n. s. pl. The people of Ge- 


noa in Italy. Addison. 


prehends the genus, or distinguishes from another || GENT, jént. a. [gent, old iP ar aa preity ; soft ; 


enus. Harvey 


GENE’RICALLY, jé-nér’-¢-kl-4, ad. With re-||G 


gard to the genus, though not the species. Wood- 


GENEROSITY, _jende-bet-t. m. s. High birth, | GENTE ELLY, jén-eeV-12. ad. El 
1 


Shak. The quality of being generous; magua- 
nimity ; liberality 


. Locke. 
GE/NEROUS$, pee'-Br-tu, 314. a. [generosus, Lat.] 
Not of mean birth; of good extraction. Ld. Burleigh. 


entle ; polite. Spenser. : : 

NTEEL §, jén-1éél’, a. fzentil, Fr.] Polite ; ele- 
gant in behaviour; civil. Swift. Graceful in 
mien. Tatler. Elegantly dressed. Law. 

— ; politely. 

Glanville. Gracefully ; handsomely. Swinburne. 
GENTE/ELNESS, jén-tédl’-nés. n.s. Elegance ; 
fulness ; politeness. Dryden. Qualities befit- 


ting a man of rank. 


Noble of mind; magnanimous; open of heart. ||GE/NTIAN, eel ah, as 8. [gentiana, Lat.] Fel- 


Dryden. (is used of animals : Sprighily ; daring ; || 


wort or ba ny. : 
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(7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


GENTIANE'LLA, jén-shin#)-la, n.s. A kind of 
blue colour. t: 

GE/NTILE §, jén’-til, or jén’-tlle. n. s. [ gentilis, Lat.] 
One of an uncovenanted nation ; one who knows not 
the true God. Rom. ii. A person of rank. Tusser. 

yr In the Principles of Pronunciation, No.140, I thought 

r. Sheridan wrong in marking the i in this word long, 

because it is contrary to analogy; but have since had 
occasion to observe, that this pronunciation is most 
agreeable to general usage. A 

GE'NTILE®, jén’-til, or jén’-tile. a. Belonging to a 
nation ; as, British, Trish, German, &c. are gentile 
adjectives 


GENTILE'SSE, jén-té-lés'. n.s. [Fr.] Complai-|| G 


sance ; civility. Hudibras. Ob. J 
GENTILISH, j@y-til-ish. a, Heathenish; pagan. 


on. 
GE/NTILISM, jéw’-til-izm. in. s. Heathenism; pa-| 
anism. Stilling fleet. ; 
GENTILITIOUS, jén-til-lish’-ds. a. [ gentilitius, | 
Lat.] Endemial; peculiar to a nation. Brown. | 
Hereditary ; entailed on a family. Arbuthnot. | 
GENTILITY, jén-til’4-t. n.s. Good extraction ;| 
ity of birth. Edward. ne burg of behaviour ; 
Iness of mien ; nicety of taste. Shak. Gen 





dign 

gra , 

try ; the class of persons well born. Davies. Pa- 
usin ; heathenism, Hooker. 

© GE/NTILIZE*, jén’-til-Ize. v.n. To live like a 

heathen. Milton. 

GE/NTLE§, jén’-tl. 405. a. [gentilis, Lat.] Well 
born; well descended ; ancient, though ne noble. 
Sidney. Befitting a gentleman; genteel; grace- 
ful. Spenser. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek ; 
neaceable. Shak. Soothing ; pacifick. Davies. 

GENTLE, jén’-tl. n.s. A genteman; a man of 
birth. Shak. Ob. J. 
Walton. 

To GE/NTLE, jén’-tl. v. a. To make gentle. Shak- 


speare. Ob. J. 
_GE'NTLEFOLK, jén’-tl-foke. [See Fox.] xn. s. 
Persons distinguished by their birth from the vulgar. 


A particular kind of worm. 


Swe poy 

GE’NTLEMAN §, jén’-tl-mAn, 88. 1.5. [ zentilhomme, 
Fr.] A man of birth; a man of extraction, though 
not noble. Sidney. A man raised above the vul- 
gar by his character or post. Shak. A term of 
complaisance : sometimes ironical. Addison. The 
servant that waits about the 
rank. Camden, 
high. § THT | 

GE/NTLEMANLIKE, jén’-t]-man-llke. te. Becom- | 

GE/NTLEMANLY, jén’-tl-man-lé. ing aman) 
of birth. § , 

GE/NTLEMANLINESS*, jén’-tl-min-lé-nés. n. s. 
Behaviour of a gentleman. Sheriood. 

GE/NTLEMANSHIP*, jén’-tl-man-ship. .s. Car- 
riage of a gentleman ; quality of a gentleman. Ld. 


ie 

GE/NTLENESS, jén/-tl-nés. n. s. Dignity of birth ;! 
4 r0dness of extraction. Pegge. Gentlemaniy con- 
“uct; elegance of behaviour, Shak. Sofiness of 
manners; sweetness of disposition; meekness. 
Miéton. Kindness; benevolence, B. Gilpin. \ 

GE/NTLESHIP, jén’-tl-ship. n.s. Carriage of a| 

entleman. Ascham, Ob. J. 

GE/NTLEWOMAN, jén’-tl-wam-dn. n.s. A woman | 
of birth above the vulgar ; a woman well-descend- 
ed. Abbot. A woman who waits about the person | 


rson of a man of 


It is used of any man, however 


| 





flecto, Lat.] The act of bending the knee ; adora- 
tion expressed by bending the knee. Hovell. 

GE'NUINE$, jén -t-in. 150. a. [genuinus, Lat.] Not 
spurious; real; natural; true. Boyle. 

GENUINELY jén’-0-in-lé. ad. Without adultera- 
‘tion; without foreign admixtures; naturally. Boyle. 

GE/NUINENESS, jén'-t-in-nés. n. s. Freedom from 
any thing ecunterteit ; freedom from adulteration ; 

rity 5 natural state. More. 

Gk Us, jé’-nds. n.s. [Lat.] A class of being, com- 

prebending under it many species; as, quadruped 

is a genus, comprehending under it almost all ter- 

restrial beasts. Watts. 

EOCE/NTRICK, jé-d-sén’-trik. a. [y% and xévrpov.] 

Applied to a planet or orb having the earth for its 

centre, or the same centre with the earth. Hurris. 

GEOD2'SIA, jé-0-dé/-zhé-A. 452. n.s. [yewdarcia.] 
That part of geometry which contains the doctrine 
or art of measuring surfaces, and finding the con- 
tents of all plain figures. Harris. 

GEODATICAL, jé-0-dét’-#-kal, a, Relating to the 
art of measuring surfaces. 

GE/ODE*, jé/-dde. n. s. [yeddns.] Earth-stone. 

GEOGRAPHER, jé-dg"-gra-far. 116,257. n.s. One 
who describes the earth according to the position 
of its different parts. Brown, 

GEOGRA’‘PHICAL, jé-d-graf-¢-kal. a. Relating to 
Saaves | 

GEOGRA/ ptm Ad adeeb ed. Ina 


eographical manner. Broome. 
GEOGRAPHY §, je-bg'-gra-fé. 116, 257, 518. n.s. 
A) a yodgo.) ‘The nowledge of the earth. 
va 


Is. 

GEO'LOGY, jé-dl’-6-jé. n.s. [yi and Aéyos.] The 
doctrine of the earth. 

GE‘OMANCER, j¢’-6-min-sir. n, s. A fortune teller ; 
a caster of figures, Brown. 

GE/OMANCY 6, jé’-6-man-sé. 519. n. s. [yi and pay- 
rea.] ‘The act of casting figures. Aytiffe. 

GEOMA'NTICK, jé-d-man’-tik. a. Pertaining to the 
act of casting figures, Dryden. 

GEO'METER, jé-ém'-¢-tar, n.s. [ycwpérpns.) One 
skilled in foomenry, 3 a geometrician. Bp. full. 
GEO’/METRAL, jé-ém'-¢-tral. a. Pertaining to ge- 

ometry. Dict. 

GEOME’TRICAL, jé-6-mét'-tré-kAl. 2 a. Pertain- 

GEOME’TRICK, jé-mév -1rik. ing to geom- 
etry. More. Prescribed or laid down by geometry. 
Stilling fl. Disposed according to geometry. Grew. 

GEOME’TRICALLY, jé-6-mév-tré-kal-¢. ad. Ac- 
cording to the laws of geometry. Wilkins. 

GEOMETRI'CIAN, jé-¢m-é-wish’-in. x. s, One 
skilled in geometry. Brown. 

ToG EO'METRIZI 2, jé-bm'--trize. v. 2. To act ac- 
cording to the laws o metry, 

GEOMETRY 6, jé-ém’-mé-tré. 116, 257, 518. x, s. 
[ycwperpia.] The science of quantity, extension, or 
magnitude, abstractedly considered. Harris. 

GEOPO’/N ICAL, je-b-pn’-¢-kal. a. Relating to ag- 
riculture. Brown. 

GEOPONICKS §, j¢-4-pén/-iks. n.s. [yi and xévos.] 
The science of cultivating the ground ; the doc- 
trine of agriculture. Evelyn. 

GEORGE, jérje. n.s. [Georgius, = A figure of 
St. George on horseback worn by the knights of 
the garter, Shak. A brown loaf. Druden.— George 
Noble. A gold coin, current at six shillings and 
eightpence, in the reign of king Henry VIII. Leake. 


of one of high rank. Shak. A word of civility or || GE’ORGICK §, jor’-jik. 116. [See abc yen Nn. 8. 


oer Dre len, i 
GE/NTLEWOMANLIKES, jén’-t]-waim-tin-like. a. , 
Becoming a gentlewoman. Sherwood 


GE/NTL TF sei ad. Softly; meekly tenderly ;|| GE’ORGICK, jér’-jik. 


Uy; without 


inoffensive nm kindly. Dryden. 
violence. re 


[yewpyredv.] Some part of the science of busband- 

ry put into a pleasing dress, and set off with all the 

beauties and embellishments of poetry. Addison. 

a. Relating to the 

GE/ORGICAL*, jér'jé-kal. § doctrine of agricul- 
ture. Gay. 


GENTO/0%, jan-t80/. ns. An aboriginal inhabitant!| GEORGIUM &IDUS*®, jér'-jé-dm-sl-dis. x. s. 


of Hindostan, Professor White. 

GE/NTRY, jén’-tré. n.s. Birth; condition. Shak. 
Class of people above the vulgar. Sidney, 
term of civility, real or ironical. Prior. Civility ; 
_complaisance. Shakspeare. 

GENUFLE/CTION, jend-fidk’-shdn. n.s.[genu and 


{Latin ; called after his majesty king George 111] 
One of the planets. Adams. 


A|| GEO’SCOPY*, aie 0 n.s. [y# and tage 


A kind of se of the nature and qualities o' 
the ground or soil, gained by viewing and con- 
sidering it, Chambers. 


Ov 
—~ 


Ean 


GET GIA 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tb, ball ;—4ll ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


GEO'TICK, jé-dv-ik 509. a. [from y#.] Belonging |; test. Shak. ‘To have possession of; to have. Her 
to the earth} terrestrial. Dict. bert. To beget — a female. Shak. To gain 
GERA’N IUMs, jé-ri’-né-im. n.s. [yepdvov.] Al] as profit. Locke. To gain as superiority or advan- 
ant. Miller. tage. Shak. To earn; to gain by labour. Locke. 
GE/RENT, jé-rént. a. [gerens, Lat.] Carrying;|| To receive as a price or reward. Locke. To learn. 
bearing. Dict. Fell. To procure to be. South. To put into any 
GE/RFALCON, jer’-f Aw-kn.n.s. [geirfalk,Germ.}|| state. Abbot. To prevail on; to induce. Spectator. 
A bird of prey, in size between a vulture and a|} To draw ; to hook. Ecclus. xiii. Tobetake ; to re- 


hawk. Sir 7’. Brown. move. Gen. xxxi. To remove by force or art. 
GE'/RKIN*. See GHERKIN, Knolles. To put. Shak.—To get off. To sell or 
GERM, jérm. n.s. [germen, Lat.] A sprout or shoot; || dispose of by some expedient. Swift. 7'o get over. 

that part which grows and spreads. Brown, To conquer; to =e Addison. To get up. 
GE/RMAN §, j4r-man. 988. n.s. [germanus, Lat.] || To e fit. 


repare ; to m 
Brother ; one approaching to a brother in proximity || Jo G oT gét. 560. v.n. To arrive at any state or 
of blood; thus the children of brothers or sisters gga oe degrees, with some kind of labour, ef- 
are called cousins german, the only sense in which ort, or difficulty. Sidney. To fall; to come by 
the word is now used. Sidney. accident. Tatler. To find the way. Boyle. To 
GE/RMAN, jér'-man. a. Related. Shak ; move; toremove. TJ'usser. To have recourse to. 
GE/RMAN §*, jér’-man. n.s. A native of Germany.|| Locke. To go; to repair. Knolles. To put one’s 
Milton. The language of the Germans, Ld. Chest.|| self in any state. Clarendon. To become by any 
GhRMAR®, naliorngey Relating _— customs, || act what one was ow before. Di ra a be a 
anguage, or people of Germany. Shakspeare. gainer ; to receive advantage. Waller —To get 
GE/RMANDER, jér-mén’-datr, ee A plant. Miller.|| off. To escape. Bacon. To get up. To rise from 
GE’/RMANISM®*, jér’-man-izm. n.s. An idiom of || repose. Bacon. ‘To rise froma seat. ‘To remove 
the German language. Ld. Chesterfield.’ from a place. Numb. xvi. 
GERMANITY®, jér-man’-¢-1é. 2.5. Brotherhood. || GE’/TTER, gét’-tdr. n. s. One who procures or ob- 





: Soprig a " , “ chp st who begets on a female. Shak. 
iE/RMIN, jér’-min. n.s. Lgermen, Lat.] A shootin a iG, gét’-ting. n.s. Act of getting ; acquisi- 
or sprout seed. Shakspeare 7 tion. eld ng Gan; Bacon 7 


. J. rofit. . 
GE/RMINANT*, jér’-mé-ndnt. a. Sprouting ; branch- || GE/WGAW 6, gi’-gaw. Ken. n.s. [SeRap, Sax.JA 
5 Bacon. showy trifle; a toy; a bauble; a splendid play- 
To GE/RMINATES, jer’-mé-nkte. v.n. [germino,|| thing. Bp. Halt 
AW, gly giw. a. Splendidly trifling; showy 


Lat.] To sprout ; to shoot ; tobud;to put forth. Bac. || GE/WG 
: To GE/RMINATE®, jér’-mé-nhte. v.a. To cause to|| without value. 


sproat. Price. GHA‘/STFUL §, gast’-fl. 390. a. [yayrt and rulle, 
GERMINA’TION, jér-mé-nd/-shiin. n.s. The act|| Sax.) Dreary; dismal; melancholy. Spenser. 
of herr or shooting ; growth. Bacon. Dreadful ; —— Mirror # pe! Magistrates. 
To GERN*. See To Ginx. GHA’/STFULLY*, gist’-ffl-lé. ad. Frightfully. Pope. 


GEROCOMY §*, jé-rdk/-d-mé. n.s. [yépwv and «o-|| GHA/STLINESS, gist’-lé-nés. n.s. Horrour of 
yéw.] That part of medicine which treats of the |} countenance ; resemblance of a ghost ; paleness. 

r regimen to be observed in old age. ; GHA’STLY §, gast’-lé. a. [Saypt,or ghost, and like.] 

GEROCOMICALS,j-r6-kboy-#-l a. Pertaining || Like a ghost; having horrour in the countenance ; 

to that part of icine which concerns old age. _ mga Shak. Horrible ; shocking ; dread- 


Smith. . Milton. 
GE/RUND, jér’-and. n. s, [ gerundium, Lat.] [In the || GHA‘/STNESS, gist’-nés. n. s. Ghastliness; hor- 


Latin grammar.}] A kind of verbal noun, which || _rour of look. Shakspeare. 

overns cases like a verb. Lilly. GHE/RKIN, yér’-kin. n.s. [ gurcke, Germ.] A small 
GE’SLING*, gés’-ling. n.s. A gosling. ickled cucumber. Skinner. 
GEST §, jést. n. s. [ geste, old Fr.] A deed; an ac-|| Jo GHESS, gés. v.n. [See 7'o Guess.] To con- 

tion; an achievement. Spenser. Show ; represent- || _jecture. 


ation. The roll or journal of the several days, and || GHOST §, gost. 390. 2. s. [sarc, Sax.] The soul 
stages prefixed, in the progresses of our kings. Aj} of man. Pearson. A spint appearing after death. 
stage ; so much of a journey as passes without in-|| Dryden.—T'o give up the ghost. To die ; to yield 
terruption. FH ‘ up the spirit into hands of God. Job.—The 
GESTATION §, jés-ta/-shdn. n.s. [gestatio, Lat.]|| third erie, in the adorable Trinity, called the 
The actof bearing the young in the womb, Brown, || _Holy Ghost. Apostles’ Creed, 
GE/STATORY®, jés’-ta-tar-¢. a. Capable of being || J'io GHOST, v.n. To yield up the ghost; to 


borne or carried. Sir 7. Brown. die. Sidney. Ob. J. 
GE/STICK*, jés'-tlk. a. Legendary; historical. || Jo GHOST, gést. v.a. To haunt with apparitions 
Goldsmith. of departed men. Si . Ob. dS. 


To GESTYCULATE §, jés-tik’-d-lAte. v. 2. [ gestic- || GHO/STLIKE®*, — e. a. Withered; having 
ulor, Lat.] To play antick tricks; to show pos-|} hollow, sad, or sunk-in eyes ; wild-looking ; ghast- 
tures. Sir 7’. Herbert. ly. Sherwood. 

To GESTVCULATE*, jés-tik’-d-lite. v. a. To act ; GHO/STLINESS, t/-ld-nés. 2. s. Spiritual ten- 
to imitate. B. Jonson. dency ; quality of having reference chiefly to the 

GESTICULA’‘TION, jés-tik-b-lA‘-shiin. n.s. Antick|| soul 


tricks j various postures. re Hall. GHOSTLY, gést’-lé. a. Spiritual; relating to the 
GESTI/CULATOR®, jés-tik’-b-li-tdr. m.s. One|} soul; not carnal; not secular, Common Prayer. 
that shows postures or tricks. Pee: Having a character from religion ; spiritual. Shak. 
GESTI/CULATORY*, jés-tik’-d-lA-tar-é. a, Repre-|| Relating to apparitions of departed men. Akenside. 
senting in antick manner. Warton. GIA‘LLALINA, jé-al-lh-lé-nA. ns. [eal Earth 
GE’/STOUR*, jés’-tdr. n.s. A narrator. Chaucer.|| of a cays colour, found in the kingdom of 
Ob. T. Naples. Woodward , 
GE/STURE4, jés’-tshdre. 461. n.s. [gero, gestum, || GLA‘MBEAUX, jam’-béze. n. s. [ jambes, Fr.) Legs, 
Lat.] Action or posture expressive of sentiment.|| or armour for legs; greaves. . 
Sidney. Movement of the body. Milton. GVANT 4, jl-ant. n.s. [geant, Fr.] A man of size 


To GE’STURE, jés‘-tshire. v.a. To accompany || above the ordinary rate of men; a man unnatural- 
with action or posture. Hooker. ly large. Shateneare . 

To GET §, gét. 381. v.a. pret. J got, ancient] , gat ;|| GYAN S, jl-An-tés. n.s. A she-giant ; a woman 
part. pass. got, or gotten, and anciently get ; (xer-| of unnatural bulk and height. Howell. 
an, Zeacan, Sax.) To procure ; to obtain. Gen. || To GV ANTIZE*, jl’-int-lze. v.n. To play the giant. 
xxxi. T'o force; to seize, Daniel. ‘To win by con-,' Sherwood. ws 


GID GIL 


i? 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


GI'ANTLIKE, inte. a. Bigg vast ;|| Jo GI DDY*, one v.a. To make giddy ; to ren- 
GVANTLY, j¥-Aut-ld, i. Ffall der unsteady. Furindon. 
GUANTRY®, 7 y-Ant-rd, n, 8. The = at oe. GYDDYBRAINED, gid’-dé-bran’d. a. Careless ; 


thoughtless. Otway. 
GIA TSHIP, ji’-Aint-ship. n. s. Quality or character |} GV DDYHEAD*, gid/-dé-héd. n.s. One without 
ofa giant. Milton due thought or judgement. Burton. 
GIBS, gl , gib. 382. n. s. ‘Any old, worn-out animal. A cat. ADED, gid’-dé-héd-4d. a. Without 


GIDDY-! 
t or caution, steadiness or constancy. Donne. 
To GIB*, gib. v. n. To act like a cat. Beaumont and 


thou 

GVDDYPACED, gid’-dé-paste, a. Moving Without 
Fletcher. 
GEBBED®, , gib’-béd. a. Having been caterwauling. | 


regularity, Shakspeure. 
To GIE*. v. a. fgeier, old Fr.] To direct ; to guide. 
To GI'BBER, gib’-bar. 382. v. n. To speak inartic- | 
ulately. Shal 


Chaucer, Ob 
GVER- EAGLE, jtr'~ai. 405. n.s. An eagle of a 
GIBBERISH §, gib’-har-Ish. 382. n.s. Cant; the | G 
private language of ro ae and gipsies; words | 


yarticular kind. Ler. x 
without meaning. Swi/ 





ERFA‘LCON®. 
GIF®, pi conj. 
GIFTS git: 


See Gx at Perey te 
SIF» AX. 1 s 
My s. bs. [SNF Sax. es vig given 


GI BBERISH*, nal “bar-teh. a. Canting; unintelli-)} or bestowed, The act of giving. 
gible ; fustian, lorio. ton. The ri a oe wer of bestowin: 

7 GV’ BBERISH®, git/-br-Wb, v.n. To prate idly || Oblation ; offering. 7’. xiii. A bribe. 
orunintelligibly. Mountagu. Power ; faculty, pspeare. 

GIBBET, fib-bh, n.s. [gibet, Fr.] A gallows; the || To GI Fie, cs rv. a, To endow with any faculty or 
post on which malefactors are hanged, or on which Hail. 
their carcasses are exposed. Davies. Any traverse ol rrED''s gif-1éd. a. Given; bestowed. — 


Endowed Sih extraordinary powers. Dry 
GI/FTEDNESS*, gif -1éd-nés. n. s. ‘The state “pr be- 
endowed with extraordinary powers. Echard. 
cid gig. 382. n.s. Any thing that is whirled round 
in play. Locke. - (Gigua, Icelandick.] A fiddle. A 
dart or h istory of Virgima. A wanton 
girl. A ship's ‘wherry. A light vehicle, with two 
wheels, drawn by one horse. 
To 0 GIGS, jig. v.a. [gigno, Lat.] To engender. 


GIGANTEYAN®, ji-gan-t¢/-An. a. Like a giant; ir- 
resistible. More. 

GIGA‘NTICAL*, jl-gan’-1t- kal. a. Big ; bulky. 

GIGA‘NTICK, jake -tik. 217. a. [gigantes, Lat.] 
Suitable toa Tame bi ig 5 ; bulky ; enormous. Milton. 

GIGA‘NTINE*, jl-ed tin, a. Giantlike. Bullokar. 

GI'GGLE*, Efe gi.n.s. A kind of laugh. Barrow. 

To GYGGLE}, gig’-g). 382. v. n. [Sxe5l, Sax.] To 

laugh idly ; to Siee: Garrick. 

GI'GGLE  gig’- gi-dr. n.s. A laugher; a titterer. 
Herbert. 


GYGLOT, gig’-ldt. n. s. [ses!, Sax.] A wanton; a 
lascivious girl, Shaks 
GV'GLOT*, mete a. inecosteat : 3 giddy ; light; 
‘| wanton. & 


oh jl’-bar. n.s. Asneerer ; ascoffer ; a taunter. | sap bea, » jig’-Ot. n. . [Fr.] The hip joint ; a slice. 
GI'BELLINES®, gib’-él-lines, n. s. pl. The name of || GLI ERTINE*, gil’-bar-tine, n.s. One of a reli- 


beams 

To GV/BRET , jib’-bit. v. a, To hang or expose on a 
gibbet. Oldham. To hang on any thing going 
traverse. Shukspeare. 

GrEBIER, gib’-bére. n. s, [Fr.] Game ; wild fowl. | 


Add 
Gi/BBLE-GABBLE®, git’-bl- b/-bl. n.s. Any rude 
or — ow nana ; fustian language ; barbarous 


GIBBO'SITY, Tb-bbs/ B12. n. s. Convexity ; prom- 
ineuce ; protuberance. Grego 
GIBBOUSS, gib’-bas. 382. a. tai , Lat.] Con- 
vex ; protuberant ; swelling into inequalities. Wise- 
man. Crookbacked, Brown. 
GIBBOUSNESS, gib’-bés-nés. x. s. Convexity ; 
rominence, Bentley 
clncaT gib/-kat. $62. n.s. A he cat. Shakspeare, 
To GIBE §, jlbe. v. n. [gaber, old Fr. ae ws to} 
join censoriousness with contem Sg Reipoee 
o GIBE, jibe. v. a. To reproach by contecaptuaes 
hinis; to flout; to scoff; to ridicule; to sneer; to 
taunt. Shakspeare. 
GIBE, jibe. n. s. Sneer ; hint of contempt by word or 
look scoff; act or expression of scorn; taunt. 











a faction in Italy, opposed to that ef the Guelfs, in | 





ag order named from Gilbert, lord of Sempring- 


the thirteenth century. deg Parker. in the county of Lincoln. 

GI'BINGLY, j¥’-bing- Scornfully ; contemptu- || GI’ LBERTINE®, gil’-bar-thhe. a. Belonging tu the 
ously. Shakspeare order of the Gilbertines. Weerer. 

GYBLETS, jib’-léts, n.s. [gibbier, Fr. game.] The |) To GILD §, gild. 382, [See GuiL7.] ». a. pret. gild- 


poe of ty agg which are cut off before it is roast- | 


GIBSTAFE j jib’-st4f. n.s, A long staff to gauge wa- | 
ter, or to shove forth a vessel into the deep. A! 
oe used formerly to fight beasts upon the | 


GIDDILY | 





| GILD*. 


mo or gilt. [s1ldan, Sax. ie ee with thi thin gold. 
Spenser. ‘To cover wit ellow matter. Shak. 
o adorn with lustre. Pope o brighten ; to illu- 

minate. Sowh. To recommend by adventitious 

ornaments. Shakspeare. 

See GuiLo. 


lag ad. Withthe head seeming to || G/LDER, gil/-dar. n. s. One who lays gold on the 
turn rout 


Inconstantly; unsteadily. Donne. | 
Carelessly ; heedlessly ; negligently. Nhak 4 
GIUDDIN Ss, gid'-dé-nés. n.s. The state of 
giddy or vertiginous. Inconstancy ; unsteadiness ; 5 
mutability ; changeableness. Bacon. Quick rota- | 
tion ; inability i keep its its place. Sonth. Frolick ;' 
wantonness of life. 
a act id’-dé. 382, 50 560. a. ei , Sax.] Ver-, 
inous ; having in the head a whirl, or sensation | 
circular motion. Tate. Rotatory ; whirling. | 
Pope. nconstant; mutable ; unsteady ; change- | 
ful. Bacon, That which causes giddiness. Prior. | 
Heedless ; thoughiless ; uncautious ; wild, Rowe. | 
Tottering ; unfixed. Shak. Intoxicated; elated to! 
thoug htlessness ; tao by any overpowering 
enticement. Sh 
7eGYODY, * gid’-dé. r. + “To turn quick, Chapman, '| 


GILL, 


surface of any other body. Bacon. A coin, from 


one shilling and sixpence to two shillings. Shak. 


ing || GI’ LDING, gil’-ding. g s. Gold laid on any surface 


by way of ornament, 

al, or jil, S82. n. [agulla, S an. ; gula, Lat.) 
The apertures at each side of a fish’s head. Milton. 
The :.* that hang below the beak of a fowl. Ba- 
con. The flesh under the chin. Bacon. [Gitla. 
basbinone Lat.] A measure of liquids containing 
the fourth part pha ier’ ; or, in some places, halfa 
pint, Swif. A kind of measure among the tinners. 
Carew. [From Gillian.] The appellation of a 
woman if ludicrous language ; a wanton. Shak. 
A plant; ground-ivy. Shenstone. Malt liquor med- 
icated with ground-ivy. A fissure in a hill. Sprat. 
A place hemmed in with two steep brows or banks, 
a rivulet running between them, Ray. A rivulet 
or brook. Grose. 

$24 


GIN 


GIS 


—nd, méve, nér, nét;—tibe, tb, ball ;—6il ;—pdand ;—vhin, THis. 


3¢r When gill means the aperture below the head of a 


fish, it is always pronounced with the g hard,as in 
guilt; when it signifies a measure, a 
or a liquor, it is always heard with the 
ten jull.—See Bown. W. 


GI/LLHOUSE, jil’-héidse. n.s. A house where gill 
is sold. Pope. 

GVLLIAN*, jil/-lé-an. n.s. A wanton. Beaman. and FI. 

GI’/LLYFLOWER, jil/-lé-fidar. n. s. [corrupted from 
July flower.) A flower of which there are three 
sorts ; red and white, purple and white, scarlet and 
white. Mortimer. 

GILSE*. n. s. A you 

GILT, gilt. 382. n. s. 
surface of any matter. Shak . 

GILT, gilt. 560, The participle of gild. 

GILTHEAD, gilt’-héd. ».s. A sea fish. Hakewill. 
A bird. Hakewiil. 

GILT-TAIL, gilt’-tdle. n. s. A worm so called from 
its yellow tail. 

G IM, jim. a. Neat; spruce ; well dressed. An old word. 

avainae See Gemer and GimMaL. 

GI/MCRACK, jim’-krak. n.s. [from gim and crack.] 
A slight or trivial mechanism. Beaumont and Fl. 

GUMLET, gim/-lét. 382. n.s, A borer with a screw 
at its point. Moxon. 

GIMMAL, gim/-mil. n.s. [corrupted from geome- 
try.] Some lite quaint device or piece of machine- 
ry. Shak. . 

GIUMMAL Ring*. See GemeEt. 

GEMMER, gim’-mir. n. s. Movement; machinery. 


salmon, 
olden show ; gold laid on the 


ore. 
GIMP §*, gimp. a. [gwymp, Welsh.] Nice ; spruce ; 
trim. 
GIMP, gimp. 382. n.s. A kind of silk twist or lace. 
Parnell. 


GIN §, jin. n. s, A trap; a snare. [From engine.] Sid- 
ney. Any thing moved with screws, as an engi 


of tortare. [In mechanicks.] A machine for raising 


at weights. A pump worked by rotatory sails. 
Woodward. [Contracted from Ceara.) The 
spirit drawn by distillation from juniper berries, 


To GIN*, jo v.a. Tocatchin atrap. Beam. and Fl. 

To GIN §*, gin. v.n. [SYunam, Sax.] To begin. 
Wicliffe. 

GIN*, ‘gin. conj. [51¢, Sax.] If. Grose. 

GING*, ging. n.s. [for gang.| Acompany. B. Jons, 

GYNGER §, jin’-jar. n. s. [zinziber, Lat.] A root of 
the tuberous kind, of a hot, acrid,and pungent taste. 


Hill. 

GINGERBREAD, jin’-jar-bréd. n.s. A kind of 
farinaceous sweetmeat made of dongh, like that of 
bread or biscuit, sweetened with treacle, and fla- 
— with ginger and some aromatick seeds. 
Sha . 

GINGERLY, jin’-jar-lé. ad. Cautiously ; nicely. 
Skelton. 

GI/NGERNESS, jin’-jar-nés. n.s. Niceness ; tender- 


GINGIVAL, jin/j8-vil, a. (gingiva, Lat] Belo 

GIUNGIVAL, jin’-jé-val. a. [gingiva, Lat. ne- 

ing to the | sail Holder. gs e 

. To GYNGLE 4, jing’-gl. 405. v.n. [klincken, ree) 

To utter a sharp, clattering noise. Beam. and F7. 
To make an aflected sound in periods or cadence. 
Hovwell. 

Lo GINGLE, jing’-gl. v.a. To shake so that a sharp, 
shrill, clattering noise should be made. Pope. 

GYNGLE, jing’-g!. 2. s. A shrill resounding noise, 
Howell. Affectation in the sound of periods. 

GUNGLYMOID), ging’-glé-mid. a. [yeyyAvpos and 
Fidos.) Resembling a ginglymus ; approaching to a 

inglymus. Holder. 

G NGLYMUS, ging’-gié-mais, n.s. A mutual in- 
denting of two bones into each other’s cavity, in 
the manner of a hinge; of which the elbow ts an 
instance, Wiseman. 

GINNET, jin’-nét. n. s. A nag; a mule ; a degen- 
erated breed. 

GYNSENG, jin’-séng. n. x. [(Chinese.] A root brought 
lately into Europe, of an rhs smell. Fill, 

iy 













woman, a plant, 
g soft, as if writ- 







To GIP, itp. v.a. To take out the guts of herrings. 


iley. 
GIPO'N*. See Juppon. 

| GYPSY §, jip’-st. 438. n. s. [Corrupted from Egyp- 
| fian.] A Ne, bag who preiends to foretell futurity, 





commonly by palmistry or physiognomy. Milton, 
A reproachful name for a dark complexion. Shak 

| A name of slight reproach to a woman. Prior. 

|GI'PSY*, jip’-sé. a. Denoting the language spoken 
by the gipsies. Brand. Denoting any jargon or 
cant. Burke. 

G)/PSYISM*, jip’-sé-izm. x. s. The state of a gipsy. 
Overhury. 

GFRANDOLE*, jir'-in-ddle. n. s. [Fr] A large 
kind of branched candlestick ; a chandelier. 

GI/RASOLE, jir’-4-sdle. n. s. [girasole, Fr.] The 
herb turnsol. The opal stone. 

To GIRD §, gérd. 382, 560. v. a. pret. girded, or girt. 
[Sy pban, Sax.] To bind round. 2 Mac. x. To 
ut on so as to surround or bind. Swi/t. 'T’o fasten 
y binding. Milton. Toinvest. Shak. To dress; 
to habit; to clothe. Ezek. xvi, To cover round as 
a garment. Milton. ‘To furnish ; to equip. Milton. 
To enclose; to encircle. Milton. ‘To reproach ; 

| to gibe. Shak. ; 

! We may observe that the g, in thisand similar words, 

| has the same liquid sound asin those where it is follow- 

| ed by a and i long, and it may be accounted for in the 

; same manner. 92,160. The short ¢, which is the true 

, sound of i in these words, it has been frequently ob- 

| served, is not really the short sound of that letter, but 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 


of a slender, 66; and as r, followed by another congo- 
nant, has a tendency to lengthen the e as it does the a, 
77, 81, we find the same effect produced—that of inter- 
posing the sound of ¢ nearly as if written egg-yurd, &c. 
Guarnp. W. 
To GIRD, gérd. v.n. [5ypnd,Sax.] To break a 
scornful jest; to gibe ; to sneer. Shakspeare. 
GIRD, gérd. n.s. A twitch ; a pang. Tillotson. 
| GIRDER, gér’-déir. n.s. ‘The largest piece of tim 
ber in a floor. Harris. A satirist. Lilly. 
PGS ig s. A covering. Isaiah, iii, 
GURDLE}, gér’-di. 405. x. s. [59 nde , Sax.] An 
thing drawn round the waist, and tied or buckled, 
Levit. viii. Enclosure ; circumference. Shakspeare, 
The zodiack. Bacon. A round iron plate for bak- 


ing. Pegge. 

To GYRDLE, r-dl. v.a. To gird 5 to bind as with 
a girdle. ShaXspeare. To enclose ; to shut in; to 

| environ. Sha D 

|GURDLEBELT, gér’-dl-bétt. n.s. The belt that en- 
circles the waist. Dryden. 

GI’RDLER, gér’-dl-dr. n.s. A maker of girdles, 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

GIRE, jire. n.s. [gyrus, Lat.) A circle described by 
any thing in motion. ; 

GIRL§, gérl. 382. n.s. [karlinna, Icelandick.] A 
young woman, or female child. Shak. [Among 

»ortsmen.] A roebuck of two years of age. Cham. 
GY RLHOOD*, gérl/-hdd. x. s. The state of a girl. 


Miss Seward. ; 
'GYRLISH, gérl/-ish. a. Suiting a girl; youthful 


Carew. ive 

|GYRLISHLY, gér’-lish-lé, ad. Io a girlish manner, 

| 7 GIRN §, gérn. v.n. [A corruption of grin.] 
Sout} 


South, 

| GIRN®*. See To Ginx. Darenant, 

GIRROCK, gir’-rok. 7. s, A kind of fish, Dict, 

GIRT, gért. 382. [See Girv.] The part. pass. of gird. 

' To GIRT, gért. v.a. [gurta, Icel,4 ‘To gird; to en- 

| compass; to encircle. J'homson, 

| GIR ,gért. n.s. A band by which the saddle or 
hurthen is fixed upon the horse. Millon. A circu- 











| lar bandage. Wiseman, The compass measured 

| _ by the girdle, or wwe | bandage. Hammond. 

GIRTH, gérth. 382. n. s. A band by which the sad- 

dle is fixed upon the horse, B. Jonson. The com 

| _ pass measured hy the girdle, Addison. _ 

To GIRTH, gérth. v.a. To bind with a girth. 

To GISE Ground, v. a. [gister old Fr.] When the 
owner of it does not feed it with his own stock, but 
takes inother cattle to graze. Builey. See To Aqist. 





i GVSLE, giz’-2l. Among the English Saxons, signi 
425 


GLA 


GLA 


FP 559.—Fite, far, fAll, f4t;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


fies a pledge : thus 
Gisleber an illustrious pledge 
py Oe n. s. Guinea pepper. 
GITTERN §*. n. s. (properly cittern ; cithara, Lat.] 
A kind of harp; a guitar; a rebeck, according to 
our old dictionaries. 


ton. 
ToGVTTERN*. v. a. To play on the gittern, Mil- 


ton. 

To GIVE }$, giv. 157, 382. v.a. preter. gave ; part. 
pass. pid Devils Sax.] To bestow; to confer 
without any price or reward. Temple. To trans- 
mit from himself to another by hand, speech, or | 
writing ; to deliver. Gen. iii, To put into one’s: 

sion; to consign; to impart; to communi-| 
Pate. St. Matt. xxv. eT pay ms price or reward, | 
or in exchange. Job, ii. To yield ; not to withhold. 
Bacon. To quit; to yield as due. Ecclus. To 
confer ; to impart. Gen, xvii. To expose ; to yield 
without retention. Dryden. ‘To grant; to allow. 
Rowe. To yield; not to deny. Rowe. To afford; 
to ry. looker. ‘To empower ; to commission. 
Pope. To enable. Hooker, To pay. Shak. To 
utter ; to vent; to pronounce. Shak. To exhibit; 
to show. Hale. To exhibit as the product of a cal- 
culation. Arbuthnot. 'To do any act of which the 
a reaches others. Burnet. To exhibit ; 
_— forth - — ng fe ripen To 
ict ; to . Sidney. ‘To resign ; to yield up. 
Bacon. Te conchorde ; to amppoee. Nanas wl : 
—To give away. 'To alienate from one’s self ; to 
make over to another. Sidney. To give back. To 
return; to restore. Atterbury. To give forth. To 
publish ; to tell. Hayward. T'o give the hand. To 
yield pre-eminence, as being subordinate or inferi- 
our. Frooke . To give ovr. To leave; to quit; 
to cease. Hooker. "T'o addict; to attach to. Sid- 
To conclude Jost. Suckling. To abandon. 
ooker, To give out. To proclaim; to publish ;) 
to utter. ‘To show in false appearance. Shak. To! 
give a coi his own, To rebuke; to chide. Dry-| 
a) 


den. ive up. To 
Sidney. To abandon. ‘© deliver. | 
2 Sam. xxiv. 


sist ; to make room for. Carew. 
To GIVE, giv. v.n. To rush Fos fall on; to give the 


assault: a phrase merely French. Dryden. To} 
relent; to 
Bacon. ‘To move; a French phrase. Daniel.— To 


ack; to give way. Bp. Hall. give into: a 


Fredgisle is a pledge of peace ; Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scot 
] i Giron oe w.. Ash, Dr. Barclay, an 


to quit; to yield. || GLA/D 


W. Johnston, 

enrick, Mr. Bailey, place 
the accent on the first syllable of this word ; and only 
Mr. Narea and Entick on the second. Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Scott give the athe sound it has in glass. 
The great majority of suffrages for the accent on the 
first syllable, which is the more agreeable to the analo- 
gy of our own language, are certainly sufficient to keep 
a plain Englishman in countenance for prononncing the 
word in this manner ; but, as it is a French word, and a 
military term, a military man would blush not to pro- 
nounce it d la Frangoise ; and, notwithstanding the num- 
bers for the other manner, I cannot but think this the 
more fashionable. 


GLAD §, glad. a. fale, lad, Sax.] Cheerful ; gay 
in a state of hilarity. 1 Aings, viii. Wearing a 
gay appearance ; fertile; bright; showy. Isaiah. 

le ; elevated with joy. Shak. Pleasing ; ex- 
hilarating. Chauwer. Expressing \ Pepe. 
It is in a familiar sense, approaching to lu- 
dicrousness. Locke. 

To GLAD, glad. v. a. To make glad; to cheer; to 
exhilarate. Chaucer. 

To GLAD*, glad. v.n, To be glad ; to rejoice. Mas- 
singer. Ob. T’. 

To GLA'DDEN, glad’-dn. 103. v. a. To cheer ; to 

delight; to make glad 3 toexhilarate. Addison. , 

GLA‘DDER, get -dar. n.s. One that makes glad ; 
one that exhilarates. A age 

GLADE 64, glade. n. s. [hlad, Icel.] A lawn or open- 
ing in a wood. ; 

GLA’DEN, gli’-dn. iy s. [gladius, Lat.] Sword- 

GLA/DER, gia’-dar, § grass; a general name of 

plants that rise with a broad blade like sedge. Ju- 


mins. 

GLA/DFUL*, glid/-fal. a. Full of joy and gladness. 
Spenser. Ob. T’. 

GLA/DFULNESS, glad’-fal-nés. n.s. Joy; glad- 
ness. r, Ob. J. 

GLA’DIATOR §, gidd-dé-d/-tar, 534. n. s. [Lat] A 


swordplayer; a prizefighter. : 
fATORY®, gliid’-é-4-tar-¢. a. Belonging to 


resign 3 
Still ng fled. izefighters or swordplayers. B ey gney 
To give way. To yield; not to re-| GLADI TORIAL*, Aree wr cae . a. Relating 
to 


prizefighters. Bp. Porteus. 
GL ADI ATURE®, gidd’-é-A-tshire. n. s. Fencing ; 
swo 


lay. lon. 
ow moist ; to melt or soften; to thaw. | GLA'DLY, glAd’-lé. ad. Joyfully; with gayety ; 


with merriment. S 


: hakspeare. 
ive back. To retire. Shak, T'o F sp in. To go|| GLA‘DNESS, glad’-nés. n.s. Cheerfulness ; joy ; ex- 
0 


ultation. Esther, viii. 


French phrase. ‘Io adopt; to embrace. Addison.|| GLA’DSHIP*, glad’-ship. n, 8. State of gladness. 
Db. T'. 


To give off. To cease; to forbear, Locke. To 


Gower. Ob. 


give over. To cease; to act no more. Hooker.|| GLA’/DSOME, glAd’-sim. a. Pleased ; gay ; delight- 


To give out, To publish; to proclaim. Acts, viii.|| ed. Spenser. Causing joy; having an appearance 
To cease; to yield, Herbert. of gayety. Chaucer. 

GIVER, giv’-dr. n. s. One that gives; donor; be- GLA DSOMELY, glfd’/-sim-l4. ad. With gayety 
stower ; distributer ; grantor. Milton. . and delight. Pleasant Pathwaye. 

GIVES, jivz. n. s. Feuers or shackles for the feet. || GLA’DS MENESS, glad’-siim-nés. n. s, Gayety ; 
See Gyve. showiness ; delight. 


GI'VINGS®, giv’-ing. n.s. The act of bestowing any || GLAIR$, glare. n. s. [glarea, Lat.] The white of 


thing. Pope. The act of alleging what is not re 


GUVZZARD, giz’-2ird. 88, 382. 1m. s. [gesier, Fr.] 
The strong muscular stomach of a fowl. More. Ap- 
prehension or conception of mind; as, He frets his 

izzard, he harasses his imagination. Hludibrus. 
o GLA/BREATE$*, gliib’-ré-ate. v. a. [glabro, 
Lat.] To make plain or smooth. Cockeram, Ob. 7’. 
GLA/‘BRITY, glab/-réé. n. s. Smoothness ; bald- 


ness. Dict. 
gr asia glab’-ras. a. Smooth, like baldness. | 
uve > ‘ 
GLACIAL, gid/-shd-dl. 113. a. Icy; made of ice ;| 
rozen. 
To GLA'CIATE, gld’-shé-dte. v.n. [ glacies, Lat}| 
To turn into ice. 


GLACIATION, gli-shd-A’-shin. n. s. The act of || 


turning into ice; ice formed. Brown. 
GLA‘CIOUS, gik’-shis. a. Icy ; resembling ice. 
GL4CiIs ta’ -sis Mi-sdze’. 112 Fr.] [I 
‘CIS, gia’-sis, or g e’. 112, nis. [Fr] [In) 
fortification. ] A sloping bank, Iarris. Fry 


GLAIVE*. 
GLANCE §, glinse. 78, 79. n.s. [glanlz, Germ.] A 


} To GLANC 


an egg. Chaucer. Any viscous, transparent matter, 
like the white of an egg. Fordyce. 
To GLAIR, glare. v. a. To smear with the white 


of an egg. 
See GLAVE. 


sudden shoot of light or splendour. Milton, A4Y 

stroke or dart of the beam of sight. Bacon. A 

snatch of sight; a quick view, Watds. 

, glanse. v.n. To shoot a sudden ray 
of splendour, Spenser. ‘To fly off in an oblique di- 
rection. Shak. To strike in an oblique direction. 
Pope. To view with a quick cast of the eyc; to 
play the o Suckling. To censure by oblique 

ints. Shak: » 

To GLANCE glinse. r.a. To move nimbly; te 
shoot obliquely. Shakspeare. 

GLA‘NCING*, glin’-sing. n. s. Censure by oblique 
hints, Milton. 

GLA'NCINGLY, aot Sag ad. In an oblique, 
broken manner ; transiently. Hakewill. 


(IGLANDS§, gland. n. s. fgiens Lat.] An organ of 


GLA 


GLE 





—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, bill ;—al ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 





the body, of which there are many, secretory or || GLAUCO/MA, gliw-ké/-ma, n. s. [yAatcwpa.] A 


absorbent. Wiseman. 
GLA/NDERED*, gliu‘-dard. a. Having the distem- 
r called the glanders, Bp. Berkeley. 

GLA’NDERS, glin’-dirz. n. s. [from gland.) Tu 
a horse, is the running of corrupt matter from the 
nose. Farrier’s Dict. 

GLANDI'FEROUS, glan-dif'-fe-ras. a. [glans and 
Jero, Lat.] Bearing mast; bearing acorns, or fruit 
like acorns. Mortimer, 

GLA‘NDULAR*, glan/-di-lar. a. Pertaining to the 


pant: 

GLA‘NDULE4$, gldn’-dile. n.s. [glandula, Lat.] 
A small gland. Ray. 

GLANDULOSITY, glan-dd-lés’-¢-14. n.s. A col- 
lection of glands. Brown. 

GLA‘NDU Rous, glan’-dd-lis. 294. a. Pertaining 
to the glands ; subsisting in the glands ; having the 
nature of glands. Brown. 

To GLARE 4, glare. v. n. [ glaren, Dutch.] To shine 

’ go as to dazzle the eves. Bacon. To look with 
a | coogi eyes. Shak. To shine ostentatious- 

y. Fe 


To GLARE, glare. v.a. To shoot such splendour 
as the eye cannot bear. Milton. 

GLARE, glare. n. s. Overpowering lustre ; splen- 
dour, such as dazzles the eye. Dryden. A fierce, 


prencing look. Milton. 
GLARE*, glare. n. s, Any viscous, transparent mat- 
ter. See GLAIR. 


GLA’/REOUS, gla’-ré-ds. a. [ ¢lareosus, Lat.] Con- 
sisting of viscous, transparent matter, like the white 
of an eRe 

GLA‘RING, gld/-ring. a. Applied to any thing noto- 
rious: as. a ing crime. 

GLA‘RINGLY*, gia’-ring-lé. ad. Evidently; noto- 
riously. The Student. 

GLASS §, glas. 79. n. s. (sler, slay, Sax.) An ar- 
tificial substance made by fusmg fixed salts and | 
flint or sand together, with a vehement fire. Peach- | 
an. A glass vessel of any kind. Shak. A look: | 
ing glass; a mirror. Isaiah, iii—An hour F pee 
A glass used in measuring time by the flux of sand. | 
Shak.—The destined time of man’s life. Chapman. 
A cup of glass used to drink in. Shak. ‘The quan- 
tity of wine usually contained in a glass; a draught. 
Bp. Taylor. A perspective glass. Milton. A glass 
that shows the weight of the air. Ttler. 

GLASS, glis. a. Vitreous ; made of glass. Shak. 

To GLASS, glis. v.a. 'To see as in a glass; to rep-| 
resent as ina glass or mirror. Sidney. 'To case} 
in glass. Shak. ‘To cover with glass; to glaze. | 


le. 
Giant SSBLOWER*, glds’-blé-dr. , s. One whose 
business is to blow or fashion glass. 
GLA‘/SSFUL*, glas’-fal. 2. s. As much as is usual- 
ly taken at once ina ines. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
GLA‘SSFURNACE, '-fr-nis. n,s. A furnace 
in which glass is made by liquefaction. Locke. 
GLA‘SSGAZING, glas’-ga-zing. a. Finical ; often 
contemplating himself in a mirror. Shakspeare. 
GLA’‘/SSGRINDER, | ear d-ar. n.s. One whose 
trade is to polish and grind glass. Boyle. 
GLA'SSHOUSE, glis‘-hédse. n. s. A house where 
glass is manufactured. Addison. 
GLA/SSINESS*, glas’-sé-nés, n.s, The making of | 
lass. Colgrave. Smoothness, like glass. Sir : 
' 


a ne 


Petty. 
GLA‘SSLIKE*, glas’-like. a. Clear; resembling 
lass. Dryden, 
GEA’ssM N, glas’-man. 88. n. s. One who sells 
lass. Sees 
GLA‘SSMETAL, glfs’-mét-tl. n. s. Glass in fusion. 
Bacon. 
GLA/SSWORK, glis’-wiark. n. s. Manufactory of 
ass. Bacon. 
GLA‘/SSWORT, gias’-wirt. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
GLA/‘SSY, gids’-sé. a. Made of glass; vitreous. Ba- 
con, Resembling glass, in smoothness, lustre, or 


brittleness. cg gente 
GLA/STONBURY Thorn, glis-sn-bér-¢-thdrn’. n. s. 
A species of medlar. Miller, 


i 


fault in the eye, which changes the crystalline hu- 
mour into a grayish colour, without detriment of 
sight. Quincy. 

GLA’UCOUS*, glaw‘-kis. a. [y\avxds.] Gray, or 
blue. “Pennant. 

GLAVE, glave. n.s. [glaive, Fr.] A broad-sword ; a 
falchion. ee. 

To GLA‘VER §, glav’-ar. v. n. [glafr, Welsh.] To 
flatter ; to wheedle, South. 

GLA‘VERER;, giav’-dr-dr, ns. A flatterer. Afir- 
ror for Magistrates. 

GLA’YMORE*, gid/-mére. n. s. [claidhamh, Gael. 
and more.) A large two-handed sword, formerly 
much used by the Highlanders of Scotland. John- 


son. 

To GLAZE$§ Rise. v.a. [To glass, only accident- 
ally varied.] © furnish with windows of glass. 
Bacon. To cover with glass, as potters do their 
earthen ware.. To overlay with something shining 
and pellucid, Shakspeare. 

GLA’ZEN*, gla’-zn. a. [Slayen, Sax.] Resembling 


Wt Welle 

GLA’ZJER, gla’-zhar. 283, 450. n.s. One whose 
trade is to make glass windows. Mo.xen. 

GLEAD*. See GLepr. 

GLEAM$, gléme. 227. n.s. [Rlem, sleam, Sax.] 
Sudden shoot of light; lustre ; brightness. Spenser. 

To GLEAM, giéme. v. n. 'T’'o shine with sudden co- 
ruscation. Milton. To shine. Thomson. 

GLE/AMING?#, git/-ming. n. s. A sudden shoot of 
light. Thomson. 

GLE‘AMY, git’-mé. a. Flashing; darting sudden 
coruscations of light. Pope. 
To GLEAN §, gléne. 227. v. a. [glaner, Fr.] To gath- 
er what the gatherers of the harvest leave behind. 
Ruth, ii. To gather any thing thinly scattered. 

Shakspeare. 

GLEAN, léne. n.s, Collection made laboriously 
by slow degrees. Dryden. 

GLE’/ANER, glé-ndr, n. s, One who gathers after 
the reapers. Thomson. One who gathers any 
thing slowly and laboriously. Locke. 

GLE’ANING, Safe 5 n. s. The act of gleaning, 

e. 


or thing gleaned. B 

GLEBE, glébe. n.s. [gleba, Lat.] Turf; soil ; ground. 
Drayton. The land possessed as part of the reve- 
nue of an ecclesiastical benefice, Spelman. 

GLE’ BOUS, pié’-bas. a, Turty. Diet. 

GLE’BY, git -bé. a. Turfy. Prior. 

gprs giéde. n. s. [5l1Da, Sax.] A kind of hawk. 

ul, 

GLEE$, glee. n. s. [Sligz, Sax.] Joy ; merriment ; 
gayety. Spenser. A song, sung in parts; a species 
of catch. Mason. 

aoe” * 
‘eo GLY*, gil. 

GLEED, Ride. 
coal, Chaucer, 

GLE‘EFUL, gié’-fal. a. Gay; merry; cheerful. 
Shak. . Ob. J. 

GLEE §, gléék. n. s. Musick. Shak. A scoff; a 
joke. Beaumont and Fletcher. A game at cards. 

rat: al Fr. = Jonson. sa 7 
o GLEEK, giéek. v. n. 155, Sax.] To sneer ; 
to gibe; to ‘iroll upon. up? To a or spend 
time idly, with something of mimickry or drollery. 

GLE/EMAN*, gié/-min. n.s. [sliyman, Sax.) A 
musician; a minstrel, Fabyan. 

To GLEEN, gléén. v., To shine with heat or pol- 
ish. (glia, Icel.] Prior. 

GLE’/ESOME®, glé’-sim. «. Full of merriment ; joy- 
ous. W. Browne. 

GLEET 4, giéét. n.s. [glat, glaeta, Icel.] A sanious 

Sr 4} a thn ichor running from a sore. Wi , 
0 


EET, giéét. v.n. ‘To drip or ooze with a 
thin, sanious liquor. Wiseman. To run slowly. 


Cheyne. 
GLE'ETY, glée’-té. a. Ichory ; thinly sanious, Wise- 


man. 
GLEN, glén, n. s. [gleann, Gael.) A valley ; a dale; 
a depression between poe hills, Spenser. 


: v. n. [gluyeren, Teut.}] To squint. 
n. s. [Sled, Sax.) A hot, glowing 


GLO 


GLO 





7? 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—me, mét ;—pine, pin ;-— 


GLENE®*, giéne. n.s. [yAjvn.] [In anatomy.] The 
cavity or socket of are A shallow ge Me of 


bones, 
GLEW 6, gid. n.s. [ gluten, Lat.] A viscous cement. 
G 


GLUE. 
To GLEW", glu. v. a. To join; to unite. ss tl 


Laud, 
GLE/WER*, gid’-dr. n.s. One who glueth papers, 
rchments, = other thing. Hulcet. sé 4 
GLE’WINESS*®, gil-é-nés, n. s. Adhesive quality ; 

viscousness. Sherwood, 
GLE’ WISH®, gli’-ish. a. Partaking of the nature of 
lue. Huloet. 
GLE/WY®, gli’-é. a. Adhesive ; viscous. Hakewill. 
GLIB9§, glib. a. [Acios.] Smooth ; aren 3 80 formed 
as to be easily moved. Burnet. Smooth; voluble 


GLIB, glib. n.s, A thick curled bush of hair hanging 
down over the eyes. Spenser. 

To GLIB, glib. v. a. To castrate. Shak. To make 
smooth or glib. Bp. Hall, 

GLIBLY, glib’-lé. ad. Smoothly ; volubly. Patrick. 

GLIBNESS, gii’-nés. n, 8. Sinoo 3 slipperi- 
ness, Chapman. 

To GLIDES, gilde. v.n. [glidan, Sax.] To flow 
gently and silently. Fairfar. To pass on without 
change of step. den. To move swiftly and 
smoothly along. Sha. ; 

GLIDE, glide. n. s. Lapse ; act or manner of passing 
smoothly, Shakspeare. 

GLIDER, gil-dir. n. s. That which glides. Spenser. 
Tn the north of England, a snare. 

GLIFF*, gilf. n. s. [ glia, Icel.] A transient view ; a 


Be . 
G ICE elke n. 8. [Slix, Sax.] A sneer; a scoff; 


a Mout. 

T'o GLUMMERS, giim’-mir. v.n. [ glimmer, Dan.] 
To shine faintly. Shak. ‘To be perceived imper- 
fectly ; to appear faintly. 

GLU MMER, glim’-mar. n. s. Faint splendour; weak 
light. Shok. A kind of fossil. Woodward. 

GLUMMERING®, glim/-mdr-ing. n. s. Faint or im- 

rlect view. Wotton. 
0 GLIMPSE §*, ¢ - v.n. [from glimmer.] To | 
a ore by glimpses. Drayton. 

GLIMPSE, glimps. n.s. A weak, faint light. Milton, 
A quick, flashing light. Milton, Transitory lustre. 
Cowley. Short, fleeting enjoyment. Prior, A 
short, transitory view. Milton. “The exhibition of a 
faint resemblance. Shakspeare. 

To GLUSTEN, =lis'-s’n. 472. v. n. selena Gerin.] 
To shine; to sparkle with light. F1ammond, 

To GLYSTER, gils’-tar. v.n. [ glinsteren, Tout.) To 
shine ; to be bright. Spenser. 

GLUSTER®, lls’-tOr. ns. Lustre; glitter. Greene. 

GLISTERINGLY* gl-turdng 8. ad, B 

GLUSTERINGLY*, glis’- 48. ad. Brightly ; 
splendidly. Sherwood. . ere 

GLIT*. See Gieer. 

To GLVTTER, gliv’-tir. v.n. [ glitia, Icel. 5 glitra, 
Swed.] To shine ; to exhibit lustre; to gleam. Dry- 
den. Tobe 1 a ag ; to be stnking. Young. 

GLUTTER, gli’-tdr, n.s, Lustre ; bright show ; 
splendour, Milton. 

GLYVTTERAND, giiv-tar-And, part, Shining; spark- 
ling. Chaurer. 

GLUTTERING*, gliv-tar-Ing. n. s. Lustre; gleam. 


con. 

GLUTTERINGLY, 
with shining lustre. , 

To GLOAM®, glome. v. 2. [ glum, Germ.] To be 
sullen ; to be melancholy. Gammer Gurton's Needle. 

To GLOAR, glore. v.a. t olewrn, Dutch.] To squint ; 
to look askew. Skinner. To stare. 

To GLOAT, glite. vn. [ glidta, Swed.] To cast 
aside glances as a timorous lover; to stare with ad- 
miration, eagerness, or desire. Ronee. 

GLO'BARD, gié/-bard. 2», 8. [from giow.] A glow- | 

! 


worm. 
GLO BATED, ge tea. —— globe.| Formed 
in ape of a globe ; sphericai ; spheroidical. 
GLOBE §, gldbe. n. s. [ globus, Lat.] A sphore ; a! 


i 





geet. ad. Radiantly ; 
herwood 


ball ; a round body ; a body of which every part of 
the surface is at the same distance from the centre. 
The te ball, Stepney. A sphere in which 
the various regions of the earth are hically 
depicted, or in which the constellations are laid 
down oe to their = in the sky. Cleave- 
land. A body of soldiers drawn into a circle. Milton, 

GLOBE Amaranth, or Everlasting Flower. n.s. A 
flower. Miller. 

GLOBE Daisy. n. s. A kind of flower. 

GLOBE Fish. n.s. A kind of orbicular fish. 

GLOBE Ranunculus, x. s. A plant, Miller. 

GLOBE Thistle. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

To GLOBE*, gidbe. v. a. To gather round together. 


GLOBO'SE §, gld-bése’. a. [zlobosus, Lat.] Spher- 
ical; round, yt t ] 


, * 
GLOBO'SITY, gld-bés’-448. n. s, Sphericity ; spher- 
icalness. Ray. 
“oe gld’-bis, 314. a. Spherical; round. 
rregory. 
GLOBULAR, léb’-d-ldr. 535. a. In form of a small 
here ; round; spherical. Grew. 
GLOBULA‘RIA, gidb-t-la'-re-d. n.s. [Lat] A 
flosculous flower. Miller. 
GLOBULE §, glob/-dle. n. s. [globudus, Lat.] Such 
a heer article af masa feo li os ~oeg 
erica 3 as the red parti e é 
Arbuthad. 


GLO’BULOUS, gidb’-d-lés. a. In form of a small 
sphere ; round. le. 

GLO'BY*, gld’-bé. a. Orbicular ; round. Sherwood. 

GLODE*. "The old preterit of To glide. Chaucer. 

To GLOMERATE 4, gidmn’-ér-ate. v. a. [glomero, 
oer To gather into a ball or sphere. Sir 7’. Her- 


GLOMERA’‘TION, gliém-4r-A/-shin, x. s. The act 
of forming into a or A body formed 
into a ball. Bacon. 

GLO/MEROUS, gibm’-ér-ds. 314. a. Gathered into 


a ball or sphere. 

GLOOM §, a. n. s. [glum, Germ.] Imperfect 
darkness; dismalness ; obscurit 3 defect of light. 
Milton. Cloudiness of aspect ; heaviness of mind ; 
sullenness, 

To GLOOM, giiém. v.n. To shine obscurely, as 


the twilight. Spenser. To be cloudy; to be dark. 
Span. ‘dy. To be melancholy ; to be sullen. 
To look darkly or dismally, Goldsmith, 

To GLOOM*, m. v.a. To fill with gloom, with 
darkness, or dismalness. Young. 

GLOOMILY, glédm’-é-lé. ad. Obscurely ; dimly ; 
without perfect light; dismally, Sullenly ; with 
cloudy aspect; with dark intentions; not cheer- 
fully. Dryden. 

GLO/OMINESS, glédm’-¢-nés, n.s. Want of light; 
obscurity ; imperfect light; dismalness. Za i. 
Want of cheerfulness ; cloudintss of look; heavi- 
ness of mind ; melancholy. Collier. 

GLOOMY, glédm’-¢. a. Obscure ; cox igor il- 
luminated; almost dark ; dismal for want of ight. 
Milton. Dark of complexion. Milton. Sullen ; 
aoe cloudy of look; heavy of heart. 


TSO, 
GLORE®, glére. a. [hlyre, Icel.] Fat. 
GLORIA‘TION®*, gid-ré-t’-shiin. n. s. [gloriatio, 


rit Boast; triumph. Bp. Rich 

GLORIED, gld/-rid. 282. a Illustrious ; honourable 
Milton. Ob. J. 

pairivier ptaarvdhl way shy aaa n.s. The 
act of givi - Bp. Taylor. 

To GLORIPY §,, eid-re-f 1. 183. va. Lglorifco, 
Lat.) To procure honour or praise to one. 
= To pay ej veined or — m ——: a 

T'o praise ; to honour ; to extol. Spenser. To exalt 

to glory in heaven. St. John. 

GLORIOUS §, gld/-ré-ds. 314. a. [gloriosus, Lat] \ 
Noble ; illustrious; excellent. Dan. iii. Bo ; 
pa ; peneny 5 ostentatious, Bacon, 

GLO/RIOUSLY, -ré-tis-lé. ad. Nobly; splen- 

didly ; illustriously, aod, xv. Ostentatiously ; 

boastingly. B. Jonson. 


GLO 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt;—thbe, vib, 
GLO/RIOUSNESS*, gld/-ré-ds-nés. n.s. The state || To GLOZE §, gidze. v.n. [sleyan, Sax.) To flat- 


or a of being glorious. 

GLORY, gld’-ré. n.s. [ gloria, Lat.) Praise paid 
in adoration. St. Luke. The felicity of heaven 
—— for those that please God. Psalm Ixxiii. 
Jonour ; praise ; fame; renown; celebrity. Sid- 
ney. Splendour; magnificence. St. Matt, Lustre ; 


brightness. Pope. A circle of rays which surrounds 
the heads of saints in picture. South. Pride; 
boastfulness; arrogance. Wisdom, xiv. Generous 


pride. Sidney. : 
oe, gid’-ré. v.n. To boast in; to be proud | 
Te GLOSES, ldéze. 437. See To Gioze. 
GLO'SER*, glés’-sir. n. s. A commentator. Bp. of 
Chichester. 
GLOSS §, gids. 437. n.s. A scholium ; a comment. 
[yAdieoa.] Hooker. Superficial lustre. Spenser. Au) 





interpretation artfully specious ; a specious repre- | 
sentation. Sidney. 

To GLOSS, gids. v.n. Tocomment. Patrick. To 
make sly remarks. Prior. 

To GLOSS, gids. v.a. To explain by comment. , 
Donne. ‘To palliate by specious exposition or rep- | 
resentation. Footer. To embellish with superti- | 
cial lustre. Dryden. 

GLOSSA/RIAL*, glés-sd/-ré-dl. a, Relating to aj} 
rlossary. 

GLO/SSARIST*, glds’-si-rist. n. s. One who 
writes a ee or- commentary. Warton, One who 
writes a dictionary of obscure or antiquated words, | 


Dh rpeys 
GLO/SSARY, gildés’-si-ré. n.s. [glossarium, or 
A dictionary of obscure or antiquated words. Stil- 


pyre 
GLOSSA’TOR, glés-sd’-tdr. n.s. A writer of gloss- 
es; acommentator. Bp. Barlow. 

GLOSSER, gids’-sdr. n.s. A scholiast; a com- 
mentator. L, Addison. A polisher. ; 
GLO'SSINESS, glés’-sé-nés, n.s. Smooth polish ; 

superficial lustre. ig 
GLO'SSIST*, gids’-sist. n.s. A writer of glosses. 


Milton. 
GLOSSO/GRAPHER, glds-sdg’-gré-far. n. s. A| 
scholiast; a commentator. Hayward. 
GLOSSO/GRAPHY, gibs-sbg/-prd-ie 518. 2. s.} 
[yAdoca and yedpw.] The wriung of commenta-| 


nes. 

GLOSSY, gids’-sé. a. Shining ; smoothly polished. 
Bacon. Specious. Boswell. 

GLO'TTIS*®, gidv-tis. n. s. [yAwrris.] [In engreagy 
A cleft or chink in the Jarynx, serving for the for- 
mation of the voice; it is in the form of a litle 
tongue. Smith. 

To GLOUR*. See To GLoar. 

To GLOUT §, gidit. 313. v. 2. [gloa, Goth.] To 

t; to look sullen. C. a 
‘0 GLOUT™, gidit. v.a. To gaze; to view atten- 
tively. T'ransl. of the Bible. 

GLOVE §, gifv. 165. n.s. [slope, Sax.] Cover of 
the hands. Drayton. : 

To GLOVE, glaiv. v.a. To cover as with a glove. 


Shak. ; 

GLO’ VER, dv’-dr. .s. One whose trade is to 
make or sel] gloves. S. . 
To GLOWS, gid. 324. n. s. [Zlopan, Sax.] To be 
heated so as to shine without flame. . To 
burn with vehement heat. Addison. To feel heat 
of body. Addison. To exhibit a strong bright 
colour. Milton. To feel passion of mind, or activity 
of fancy. Addison. To rage or burn as a passion. 


ore 

To GLOW, gid. v.a. To make hot so as to shine. 
Shak e. Ob. J. 

GLOW, gid. n.s. Shining heat. Vehemence of pas- 
sion. Bri htness or vividness of colour. Shak. 





BTUs itu a 
GL * -Ing-lé. ad, In a shining man- 
ner; brightly. Bomnet and Fletcher. With pas- 


sion ; with admiration, love, or desire. 
GLO/WWORM, gid/-wairm. n.s. A small creeping 


grub with a lamimous tail Shakspeare. 


en ————eeeEeE—E—E—EeE—E—E—e———E—EeEeEEEEEEEE——EEe 
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ter; to wheedle. S 
should 
To GLO 
ition. 
GLOZE, gloze. n.s. Flattery; insinuation. Shak. 
Specious show ; gloss: not used. Sidney. 
GLO’ZER, gid/-zir. n.s. A flatterer; a liar, Gif- 


ord, 

GLOZING®, gld’-zing. n. s. Specious representa- 
tion. Mountugu. 

GLUE4, gli. n.s. [ glu, Fr.] A viscous body com- 
monly made by boiling the skins of animals to a 
jelly ; any viscous or tenacioys matter by which 

ies are held one to another; a cement. Bacon. 

To GLUE, gid. va, To join with a viscous cement. 
Shak. To hold together. Newton. T’o join ; to 
unite ; to inviscate, TJ'illotson. 


To comment. 


This 
LF is Shakspeare. 
ZE over*. v. a. To palliate by specious ex-. 


|| GLU EROILER, gli’-béil-dr. n.s. One whose trade 


is to make glue. 
GLU‘ER, gii’-dr. n.s, 98, One who cements with glue. 
GLU‘EY*. See Giewy. 
GLUEYNESS*. See GLEWINESS. 
GLU'1SH*, gliv-ish. a. Partaking of the nature of 
glue. Sherwood. 


|| Zo GLUM6$§*, glam. v.n. [from gloom.] To look 


sourly ; to be sour of countenance. Chaucer. 


| GLUM®, glam. n.s. Sullenness of aspect; a frown. 


Skelton, 

GLUM, glam, a, Sullen ; stubbornly grave ; melan- 
choly ; dull. Guardian. 

GLU’MMY®, glim/-mé. a. Dark; dismal for want 
of light. Anieht. 

To GLUT §, gift. v. a. [engloutir, Fr.] 'To swallow ; 
to devour. Milton. To cloy; to fill beyond suf- 
ficien¢y. Bacon. To feast or delight even to sa- 
tiety. Miilton. To overfill; to load. Arbuthnot. 


To saturate, Boyle. 
GLUT, gilt. n.s. That which is gorged or swal- 
lowed. Milton. Plenty even to loathing and satiety. 


Milton. More than enough; overmuch. J3. Jonson. 
Any thing that fills up a possge. Woodward. 

To GLU’‘TINATE$*, gli/-té-nite. v.a. [giutino, 
Lat.] To join with glue; to cement. Bailey. 

GLUTINA’TION®, gid-té-nd/-shdn, n.s. The act 
of joining with glue. Bailey. 

GLU’TINATIVE®, ghi’-té-ni-tiv. a. Tenacious. 

GLUTINOSITY", git-té-nés’-¢-18, n. s. Glutinous- 
ness. Colgrave, 

GLU’/TINOUS §, gii’-té-nds. a, Gluy ; viscous; 
tenacious. Bacon, 

GLU'TINOUSNESS, gli’-té-nds-nés. 1. s. Viscosi- 
ty 5 th Cheyne. 

GLU/TTON §, giait’-t’n. 170. n. s. [gluto, Lat.] One 
who indulges himself too much in eating. on. 
One eager of any thing to excess, Cowley. A spe- 
cies of bear. Pennant. 

Xy Though the second syllable of this word suppresses 
the o, the compounds seem to preserve it. This, how- 
ever, is far from being regular; for, if we were to form 
compounda of cotton, butfon, or mutton, as cottony, but- 
tony, muttony, &c., wo should as certainly suppress the 
last o in the compounds as in the simples—Sce Prin- 
ciples, No. 103. WW. 


To GLU’/TTON*, glit’-t’n. v.a. To load; to glut; 
to overfill. Lovelace. 

To GLU’TTONISE, giat’-tin-ize. v.n. To play 

the glutton ; to be luxurious. Haillipwell. 

GLUTTONOUS, gift’-téin-ds, a. Given to exces- 
sive feeding. a ; 

GLU/TTONOUSLY, glav’-tén-ds-lé. ad. With the 
voracity of a glutton. 


GLU NY, glait’-tin-¢. [See GLurton.] n. s. 
Lgteutonnts, Fr.] Excess of eating ; luxury of the 
table. Holyday. : 


GLU’Y, gli. a. Viscous; tenacious ; glutinous. 


Harvey. 
GLYCONIAN®, Ste dea tee a. Legon, 
GLYCONICK®*, gii-kén’-ik. § Lat.] Denoting 
a kind of verse tn Greek and Latin poetry. Johnson. 


GLYN, glin. n.s. [Irish.] A hollow between two 


mountains. Spenser, See GLEN. 
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GLYPH §*, glif. n. s. [yAvpi.) [In sculpture or | 
architecture.} Any kind of ornamental cavity. 


C. ; 
GLY’PHICK*, gilf’-k. n. s. A picture or figure, b 
which a word was implied; usually hieroglyphick, 
GLY’PTICK*, gitp’-tik. n. s. The art of engraving 
GLYProcRAPHICK® ei d-grif-Ik. a. [yd 
3 *, glip-t -Ik. a, vr 
rds and ypdgw.] Dasribteg the methods of en- 
aving figures on precious stones. Brit. Crit. 
G YPTOG APHY*, glip-tbg’-ri-f@. n.s. A de-| 
—— of the art of engraving upon gems, Brit. 
ru 


To GNAR, nar. v. n. [Fnyppan, Sax.] To} 

To GNARL, nari, 304. ¢ growl; to murmur; to) 
snarl. Spenser. i 

GNA’‘RLED, nar’-léd. a. Knotty. Shakspeare. | 

To GNASH4§, n&sh. 384. v. a. — Duteh.] | 
To strike together ; to clash. lus. 

To GNASH, nish. v. n. To grind or collide the 
teeth. Psalm. To rage even to collision of the 
tecth ; to fume ; to growl. Spenser. 

GNA/SHING®, ndsh’-Ing. n.s, Collision of the teeth 
in rage or pain, St. Matthew. 

GNAT'$, nat. 384. n.s. [ynev, Sax.] A small 
wi stinging insect. . Any thing 

roverbially small. St. Matthew. 

GNA/TFLOWER, nat’-fi64-ar. n. s. The beeflower. 

GNATHONICAL §*, nf-thdn’-€-kal. a. [gnathoni- 
cus, Lat.] Deceitful in words; flattering; like a 
smellfeast or ite. Bullokar. 

GNATHO'NICALLY®, ni-thon’--kil-lé. ad. Flat- 
teringly ; deceitfully. Cockeram. 

GNA’TSNAPPER, nit’-snap-par. n. s. A bird that 
lives by catching gnats. Hakewill. 

GNA/TWORM?®, nat'-warm. n.s. A small water! 
insect produced of a gnat. 

To GNAW §, naw. 384. v. a. [SnayZan, Sax.) To cat 
by degrees; to devour by slow corrosion. Chap- | 
man. To bite by agony or rage. Shak. ‘To wear | 
away by biting. Shak. To fret; to waste; to cor- | 
rode, ‘To pick with the teeth, den. 

To GNAW, naw. v. n. To exercise the teeth. Sidney. | 

GNA‘WER, naw’-dr. 98. n. s. One that gnaws. Bp. 
Andrews. 

To GNYVBBLE*, ntb’-bl. See 7'o Nipsee. 

GNOFF*, néf. n. s. A miser. Comment. *pon Chan- 
cer’s Mill Tale. 

GNOME §*, nome. n. s. [yvopn.] A brief reflection, | 
worthy to be remembered. Peacham, One of those | 
invisible people, who are fabled to inhabit the in-| 
ner parts of the earth, and to fill it to the centre. 


Pope. ' 
GNOMICAL*, nim/-é-kil. a. Sententious; con- 
taining maxims or reflections. Conference at Ham 

ton Court. 

GNOMOLO/GICAL®, ném-d-lddje’-4-kal. to. Per- 

GNOMOLO'GICK®, ndm-d-lédje’-ik. taining 
to gnomology. Ash. 

GNC MO LOGY®, nd-mdl’-d-j¢. n. 8. [yvdan and 
Avyds.} A collection of maxims and reflections. 
Milton. 

GNO'MON §, nd/-mébn. 384. 2.8. [yripov.] The 
hand oe of a dial. Harris. 

GNOMO’ 

GNOMO'NICAL+*, nd-mdn’-é-kal. 


ling. Chambers. 

GNOMO'NICKS, nd-mén/-iks. 509. n. s. [yrwpor- 
ixi).] A science which teaches to find the just pro- 
portion of shadows for the construction of all kinds 
of sun and moon dials. T'revoux. 

GNO'STICISM®, nés’-t¢-slzm. n.s. The heresy of | 
the Gnosticks. More. 


‘ 





the art of dial- 


travel; to journey. Milton. To proceed; to make 
a progress, Dryden. To remove from place to 
piace. Shak. 'To depart from a place; to remove 
rom a place. Shak. ‘To move or pass in any man- 
ner, or to any end. T'usser. To pass in company 
with others. Jer. xxxi. To proceed in any course 
of life, good or bad. Ezek. xliv. To proceed in 
mental operations. Digby. ‘To take any road, 
Deu. ii. To march in a hostile or warlike man- 
ner. Shak. To change state or opinion for better 
or worse. Bacon. To apply one’s self. Sidnev 
To have recourse to. 1 Cur, ‘To ve avout to do. 
Locke. To shift; to pass life not quite well. Locke. 
To decline; to tend towards death or ruin, Shak. 
To be in party or design. Dryden. To escape. 
2 Mace. xi. ‘To tend to any act. Shak. To be 
uttered, Addison. ‘T'o be talked of; to be known, 
Addison. To pass; to be received. Sidney. To 
move by mechanism. Bacon. To be in motion 
from whatever cause. Shak. ‘To move in any di- 
rection. 2 Kings, xx. ‘T'o flow; to pass; to have 
a course. Dryden. To have any tendency. Dry- 
den, ‘To be ina state of compact or partnership. 
L’Estrange. ‘To be regulated by any method ; to 
proceed upon principles. Hooker. To be preg- 
nant. Shak To seal not to remain. Judges, xvi. 
To pass; not to retained, Shak, To be ex- 

ded, Felton. ‘To be in order of time or place. 
Watts To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Locke. To extend to consequences. L' Estrange. 
To reoc b -_ ae To tap rented paged 
ing. Dryden. To spread; to be dis 3 to 
reach. Tate. To avs influence ; to be of weight ; 
to be of value. Temple. ‘To be rated one with 
another ; to be considered with regard to greater 
or less worth. Arbuthnot. To contribute; to con- 
duce ; to concur ; to be an ingredient. Bacon. 'To 
fall out, or terminate ; to succeed. Shak. To be 
in any state. Job, xx. To proceed in train or ¢con-' 
sequence. Shak.—To go about. To attempt ; to 
endeavour ; to set one’s self to any business. h. 
To go aside. To err; to deviate from the right. 
Numb.v. To go between. To interpose ; to mod- 
erate between two. Shak. To go by. To pass 
away unnoticed. Shak. To find or get in the con- 
clusion. Milton. To observe as a rule. Sharp. 
To go down. 'To be swallowed ; to be received, 
not rejected, Dryden. To go in and out. 'To do 
the business of life. Psalm. To be at liberty. St. 
John, x. To go off. To die; to go out of life ; to 
decease. Shak. To depart from a post. Shek. 
To fire. Hudibras. To go on. To make attack. 
B. Jonson. To byes Sidney. To go over, 
To revolt ; to betake himself to another party. Ad- 
dison. To go out. ‘To go upon any expedition. 
Shak. To be extinguished. Bacon. To proceed 
formally: still an academical phrase; as, to ¢ 
ou grand compounder. Fanshawe. To go through. 
To perform thoroughly ; to execute. Stdney. ‘To 
suffer ; to undergo. Ariuthnot. To gonpon. To 
take as a principle. Addison. 


GO TO, gd-140’. inter}. Come, come, take the right 


course. A scornful exhortation. Also a phrase 
of exhortation or encouragement. Genesis, x1. 


ICK*, nd-mon’-ik. " Pertaining to || GO-BY, g¢/-bl’. n. s. Delusion; artifice ; cireumven 


tion; over-reach, 


GO-CART, gé’-kart. n.s. A machine in whieh chil- 


dren are enclosed to teach them to walk. Prior. 


GOAD §$,gdde. 295. n. s. [S0De, Sax.] A pointed in- 


strument with which oxen are driven forward. Ec- 
clus. XXxviii. 


To GOAD, gode. v. a. 'To prick or drive with the 


To incite; to stimulate ; to instigate, Shak 


d. 
GNO'STICK®, nés’-tik. n. 8. [yowortads.] One of the GOAL, gole. 295. n.s. [gaule, Fr.] The landmark 


earliest hereticks. ; 

GNO'STICK*, nés’-tik. a. Relating to the heresy 
of the Gnosticks, Percy. 

ToGO 1, 6. v.n. pret. J went ; I hare gone. [ xan, 
Sax.] To walk ; to move step by step. Shak. To 
move, not stand still. St. Matt. xxvi. To walk) 
tolemnly. Hooker. To walk leisurely, not run.! 
Shak. To march or walk a-foot, Neznd. xx. To. 





set up to bound a race; the point marked out to 

which racers run. Milton. The starting post. 

Dryden. ‘The final purpose; the end to which a 

desi trig Dryden, Sometimes improperly for 
or jeil, 


g 
To GOAM®. See To Gaum. 
GOAR 4, gore. 295. n. s. [ goror, Welsh.] Any edg- 


sing sewed upon cloth to Ta ines it; a slip of 
4 


GOD ‘ 
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—nd, mbve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, ball aN ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


cloth or linen, inserted in order to widen a gar- 
ment in a  fipe oar place. Chaucer. 
pape pay aw —, a. aga mean ; dog- 


GSAT s, goto. 20: te. 295. prs ‘Tee Sax.] A ruminant) 


animal, that seems a middle species between deer || GO’ 
and sheep. Shakspeare. 
GOA/TBEARD, -béérd. n. s. A plant. 


GOA’TCHAFER, gote’-tshd-for. n. s. A kind of 


beetle. Bailey. 
GOA'TFISH®, g , gote’-fish. n. s. A fish, caught in the 
GOA/THERD, gote’-hérd. n.s. [sac and hypd, 
a One whose employment is to tend goats. 


Spenser. 
oe Tt gote’-Ish. a. Resembling a goat in any 
ality, as, rankness ; lust. 


\TARJORAM,  gdte-mar/-jar-dm. n.s. Goat- 


GOA TMILKER, gote’-milk-dr. n. s. ase owl, 
so called from sucking goats, 
GOAT’S Rue, gdtes’-rd6. n.s, A plan ; 
GOA/TSUCKER®, godte’-sik-dr. 2, “A The bird 


caprimul, 
GOATS- HORN, gdtes’-thdrn. n. s. An herb. 
GOB, gdb. n. s. ligob, old Fr.] A small quantity. 
L’ Estran outhful. 


GOBBETY ett’ b’- bit n. s. A mouthful ; as much as 
can be swallowed at once. Wicliffe 
To Agr acs ,gob/-bit. v. a. To swallow at @ mouth- 


oO BBETLY LY*, | , gob’-bit-le. ad, In pieces. Hudloet. 


1) 
70 GO'/BBLE §, géb/-bl. 405. v. a. [from gob.] To 
swallow hastily with tumult and noise. L’Es- 


T GO ‘BBLE*, géb’-bl. v.n. To make a noise in the 
throat, as the turkey does. Prior 
GO'BBLEGUT*, gob/-bl-git. n. s. "A greedy feeder. 


Sherwood. 
ees gob/-bl-dr. n.s. One that devours in 


hast 
GOBETWEEN, go/-bé-tweén. n.s. One that trans- 
acts business by running between two parties. 


Milton. 
igptniag airy b/-lét. n. s. ([gobele, A bowl or 
, that Side a large drau go By 
Lo N, gob/-lin. n. s. 
a eae + Pk a fri 
fairy ;' an elf. Spenser. 


~* Fr] Anevil spirit ; 
tful phantom. Locke. A 


GOD §, géd. n. s. 50D, Sax. which likewise si 
ley The Supreme Being. St. John. A fal 
gous an idol. ~ xxii. An Fperson or thing dei- 

or too much honoured; Phil. iii. 


To GOD, god. v.a. To deify; to exalt to divine 


honours. S/ 
GOD'S Penny*. n, s. An earnest penny. Beaumont 


and Fiete: 

GODCHILD, gbd’-tshild, n.s. A term of spiritual 
relation ; one for whom one became sponsor at bap- 
tism, and promised to see educated as a Christian. 

GO DDAUGHTER, géd/-diw-tér. n. s. A girl for 
whom one became sponsor in baptism. . 

GODDESS, gt n.s, A female divinity. 

GODDESS-LIKE, gid/-dés-like, a. Resembling a 

ddess. Shak 


speure. 
‘DFATHER, géd/-fa-rHir. n. s. [Zodpeden, 


G 
ann The sponsor at the font. Bacon. 
EAD, géd’-héd. nz s. —— 3 deity ; di- 
vinity ; divine nature. Athanas, Creed. "A deity in 
god or oe Acts, xvii. 
G DLESS’ ¢ bd’ 1as . a. , Sax.] Without 


[seb odlea 

“ar i of “duty to God ; istical ; wicked ; irrc- 

jous 3 impious. pe ty 

Ge YDLESS rie » gbd-lésnds, n. s. The state of 
being wicked. il. 

GO’ DLIKE, gid’ ttle a. mide +4 resembling a di- 


a supremel oo Mi 
DLL. ILY*, ul 


* god -lé-lé. ad. Righteously ; piously, 

a 
GQDLANG, eb ooh s. A little divinity ; a di- 
minutive £ 


ee ee /-lé-nés, n.s. Piety to God, 2 
Pet. i. observation of all the duties pre- 
scribed 5 gat ing Hooker. 


aay Sone — a. Pious towards God. Common 
3 Nighteous ; religious. Ps. xii. 

an "ad. Piously ji cn, od Hooker. 

GODMO HER, g6d/-marn-dr. xn. s. [Sodmoden, 


A woman who has undertaken sponsion in 
bape Rubrick. Common Prayer. 
SHIP, god/-ship. n. s. The rank or character 
of a ; deity ; 3 divinity. Prior, 
GODSIB*. See Gosstr. 
ay i , god’-smith. n.s. A maker of idols. 


GOBSON, ‘sin. x. s. [Fodyunu, Sax.] One for 


whom one has been sponsor at the font. Shak. 
GODWARD, -whrd. ad. Toward God. 2 Cor. 
GO/DWIT, géd/-wit. n. s. a thon veide, Icel.] A 
bird of particular ya C 
GODYELD ad. {corrupted from 
GODYIELD, god sed God shield or pro- 
tect.] A term of thanks. Shaks Ob. J. 


peare. 
GOEL, gd). a. [seolepe, Sax.] Yellow. Tusser. 
An old word. 
GOEN?, of go: formerly so written. 
GOER, ¢ ar. n. 8. aE 0n at goes; arunner. Shak. 
A walker ; — ous has a gait or manner of walking, 
or bad. Ons that transacts business 
tween wo partis ‘inan ill sense, Shak. A term 
often applied to a horse; as, He is a good goer, a 
safe =e Beaumont and Fletcher. 'The foot. Chap- 


GOETY* »g0/-€-t8. n.s. Cyonreia.} ] A kind of magick ; 
an invocation of evil spirits. Hallyweil. 
GOFF §*, m n. 8. +. Lge , old Fr) A foolish clown. 


A . 
corr ISH*, yp Ps ag a, Foolish ; indiscreet. Chau- 
GOGs, pad. oad n. $. hoor Acoa.] Haste ; desire to go. 


76 GOGGLE $ ae si. 405. v.n. [gagr, Icel.] To 
strain the eyes; to roll the eyes. 

GO'GGLE*, gég’-gi.n.s. A stare ; a bol or strained 
look. Beaumont ond Fletcher. In the plural : blinds 
for horses that are he to take fright; glasses worn 
by aoldere, to defend the eye from dust. 

LE*, gég’-gl. a, Staring ; having full eyes. 


GOGGLE. EYED, gog’-gl-ide. 283. a. Having eyes 
ready to start, as it were, out of the head. As- 


cham. 
=|] @oGGLEDs, , gog’-gid. a, Prominent ; staring. Sir 


TT 
GOING, gv- n.s. The act of walking. Shak. 
phate map Po te ure. Milton. Pro- 
ing i series of oo Job, xxxiv. 
To GO See To Gowk. 
GO'LA, gd-ld. n.s, The same with cymatium. 


Addison 
GOLD §, gdid, or gddld. 164. n. s. [solb, Sax.] The 
Dest, stk bad gn dense, the most simple, the most 
ductile, and most fixed, of all bodies ; not to be in- 
jured either by air or fire, and seeming incorrupti- 
le. Hill. Money. Shak. Any thing pleasing or 
valuable. Shak. A flower. Chaucer. 


gr" It is much to be regretted, that the second sound of 
this word is grown much more frequent than the first. 
It is not easy to guess at the cause of this unmeaning 
deviation from the general rule; but the effect is, to im- 
—— the sound of the language, and to add to its 
Jarities. It has not, however, like some other 
words, irrevocably lost its true pronigiciation. Rhyme 
still claims its rignt to the long open o, as in bold, cold, 
fold, &c. 
“ Judges and senates have been bought for gold; 
“ Esteem and love were never to be sold.” 
“ Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 
“ But stained with blood, or ill exchanged for gold.” 
ope. 
And solemn speaking, particularly the iaagrage of of 
Scripture, indispensably requires the 
With these established authorities in its ee wus it isa 
disgrace to the eT and val 


” 
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rity to corrupt it into the second sound.—See Winp. Shak. Past. Shak, Lost; deparied. Acts, .xvi. 
ut, since it is generally smerepee we ong to kee Dead ; departed from life. Oldham. 
y confining it, 


this corruption from spreading, as muc fa. 
as possiblo, to familiar abject and familiar occasions; GO/NFALON §, gon fa-lén. ¢ 166. conf meee | 
? 
‘ton. 





thus goldbeater, goldfinch, goldfinder, golding, and GO/NFANON §, gon’-fa-niin. Fr Sih Ital,j 
oldsmith, especially when a proper name, as, Dr. An PALONT’ standard. Chaucer, : 
smith, may admit of the second sound of 0, but not || GONFALONIVER* gén-fal-d-nder’. n.s. A chief 
golden, as the goldenage. W. standard-bearer. Bp. Wren. ; 
GOLD of Pleasure. n.s. A plant. GONG*, gong. n.s. A draught, or privy; a jakes. 
GO/LDBEATEN*®, Fake iy a. Gilded ; covered fans, ax.) Chawer, An instrument of a circu- 
with gold. Pierce loughman. ar form, made of brass, which the Asiaticks strike 
GO'LDBEATER, géld’-bé-tar. n. s. One whose oc- || With a large wooden mallet. 
cupation is to beat or foliate gold. le GONIOMETER §*, gd-né-dm/-é-tar. n. s. [ywrla 


GOLDBEATER’S Skin, godld’-bé-tirz-skin’. n. s. 
The intestinum rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters 
lay between the leaves of their metal while they 
beat it, by which the membrane is reduced thin, 
and made fit to apply to cuts or small fresh wounds. 


and pérpov.] An instrument for measuring angles. 

GON 1OMETRICAL. mét’-re-EbI. a. Go 
niometfical lines are used for measuring the quan- 
tity of angles. Chambers. 


GONORRHOE’A, gién-dr-r¥-A. n. s. [yévos and 


Mortimer. pew.) A morbid running of venereal hurts. Wood- 
GO’LDBOUND, géld/-bédnd. a. Encompassed with || _ tard. 

Id. Shakspeare. GOOD §, gid. 307. a. comp. better, superl. best. [30b, 

GOLDEN, dn. 103. a. Made of gold; consist-|| Sax.) Having such physical qualities as are ex- 


ted or desired. Not bad; not ill. Gen. i. 
roper; fit; convenient, Bacon, Conducive to 


happiness. Gen. ii. Uncorrupted; und : 
PA ce. Wholesome ; sadtkiieas Prior. Medic 
nal; salutary. Bacon. Pleasant to the taste. Prov- 
erbs, xxiv. Complete; full. Addison. Useful; 
valuable. Collier. Sound; not false; not falla 
cious. Atterbury. Legal; valid; rightly claimed 
or held. Wotton. Confirmed; attested; valid. 
Smith, With as preceding : as good as, no betier 
* than. Heb. xi. ‘With as preceding. No worse. 
Knolles, Well qualified; not deficient. Locke. 
Skilful; ready ; dexterous. South. Happy pros- 
perous. Spenser. Honourable. Milton. Cheerful; 
gay. Addison. Considerable; not small, tho 
not very great. Acts, xv. Elegant; decent; deli- 
cate; with breeding. Addison. Real; serious ; 


ing of gold. Dan. iii. Shining ; pe re. splen- 
did; resplendent. Shak. Yellow; of the colour 
of gold, poe ee ae 

appy ; resembli e age o _8 . 

GOLDEN  Number®® ns. Phe member which shows 
the year of the moon’s cycle. Wheatly. 

GOLDEN Rod*. n. s, A plant. 

GO/LDEN Rude*. n. s. [In arithmetick.] The Rule 
of Three, or Rule of Proportion. 

GO’LDEN Saxifrage. n. s, An herb. 

GO'LDENLY, gél’-dn-lé. ad. Delightfully ; splen- 
didiy, Shak , 

GO/LDFINCH, gold’-finsh. n. s. [yolbpinc, Sax.] 
_ singing bird, so named from his okies colour. 


‘arew. 
GO’LDFINDER, gdid’-find-ir. n. s. One who finds 
gold. A term ludicrously applied to those that 


SS 


empty jakes. Swift. not feigned. Shak. Rich; able to fu ge- 
GO’ UDHAMMIER gold’-him-mar. n.s. A kind of || ments, Shak. Virtuous; pious; religi ee 
bird. Dict. v. Kind; sofi; benevolent. Sidney. Favourable ; 
GO’ Met hieoe n.s. A sort of apple. Dict. loving. Psalm \xxiii. Companionable ; sociable ; 
GOLDHI'LTED*, géld-hil’-€d.a. Having golden|| merry. Shak. It is sometimes used as an epithet 
hilt. of slight contempt, or in a Judicrous sense. , 


GO'LDLEAF*, goéld’-lééf. n. s. Beaten gold. Hearty ; earnest; not dubious. Siden Be good 
GO/LDNEY, gold/-né. vn. s. A fish: Be gilthead.|| sooth. sage A seriously. Shak. a time. 

Dict. Not too fast. Collier, Opportunely. Shak, A col- 
GOLDFLEASURE, gold’-plézh-ure.n.s. Anherb./|| loquial expression for time enough: as, We are 


, in teme for the occasion. (rood [To make.} 
GO’LDPROOF*, gold’-prédf. a. Able to resist the|| To keep; to maintain; not togive up; not to aban- 
temptation of gold. Beawmnont and Fletcher. don. Bacon. ‘To confirm; to establish. Shak. To 


GO'LDSIZE, gold/-size. n.s. A glue of a golden | rform. 
colour ; glue used by gilders. Peacham. | Gabon, gid. n. s. ‘That which physically coatributes 
ger Adega — -sinith. + [pores a0 | to ne pore — mip nil the — 
who manufactures Shak, A banker ; evil. e. Prosperity; advancement. B. , 
one who keeps money fh rales in his hands, La. |} son. Earnest ; not vat. L’ Extrange. Moral quali- 
Clarendon. ties, such as are desirable ; virtue ; righteousness ; 
GOLDYLOCES, gold’-é-ldks. n. s. A plant. B. piety. Psalin ees Brepetty. Chaucer. ‘That 
lonson, which is right and fit, Spenser. t 
GOLF*, géif. n. s. [kolf, Dutch and Sw.] A game || GOOD, atu ol Well; not ill: not amiss, Reason- 
played with a ball and a club or bat. It consists|| ably; as, good cheap. 2 Esdr. xvi.—As good. No 
in driving the ball from one hole to another; and|| worse. Milton. 
he who drives his ball into the hole with the fewest || GOOD, . inter}. Well! right! 


Waller. To supply. L’Estrange. 


strokes, is the winner. Strid, ToeG , fad. va. f , Su. Goth.) To ma- 
GOLL, gél. n.s. [yéadov.] Hands; paws; claws.||  nure. Bp. Hall. 

Sidney. GOOD-BREEDING*, giid-brééd’-ing. n. s. Ele 
parte go-lore’. n. s. [gleire, Irish.] Abun-|| gance of manners derived from a good educa- 

dance, tion. 


GOM §*, gém. n.s. [guma, Goth.] A man. Pierce || GOOD-BY*, gid-bl. ad. [a contraction of God, or 
Ploughman’s Vision. Ob. T’. good, be with you.) A familiar way of bidding fare- 

GO'MAN*, gd/-indn. n. s. A man. Whiter. Ob. T’. well.—It should be written, properly, Good db’ ye. 

GOME, gome. n.s. The black grease of a cart-|| GOOD-CONDITIONED, gtid-kén-dish’-fin’d, 362, 
wheel : robably a corruption of coom. a, Without ill qualities or symptoms. Sharp. 

GOMPHO'SIS, gbm-fd'-sts. n. s. [yipgwers.] A || GOOD-DEN?®, gfid/-dén. ad. A form of wishing; a 
particular form of articulation. The connexion of || contraction of good-dayen, the Saxon plural of 
a tooth to its socket. Wiseman. day. ;, 

GONDOLA, gon’-dd-ld. n. s. [ gondola, Tal.] A GOOD-FELLOW, gid-fél’-d, n.s. A jolly com- 
boat much in Venice ; a small boat. Spenser.\' _ panion. 

GONDOLIER, gén-do-lér’. n. s. One that rows a}| GOOD-FELLOWSHIP, giid-fél’-ld-ship. 2. s. Mer- 
1 ee Si , | ry or jolly society. 

GONE, gin. part. preter. [from go.] Advanced; for- || 7o GOOD-FELLOW®, gid-fél’-1d, v. a, To make 
‘ward im progress. Mortimer. uined ; undone. | a jolly companion ; oun Feltham, 
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—nd, mdve, ndr, ndt;—tdbe, tb, boll ;—6il ;—pdband ;—thin, rHis. 
GOOD-HUMOUR, gid-yd'-mar. a. s. A cheerful} GORD, gérd. n.s. An instrument of gaming. Beaw 


and agreeable temper of mind, mont ond Fletcher. 
GOOD-HUMOURED, rid-yt'-mdrd. a. Cheerful. || GOPRDIAN®*, edr’-dé-in. a. ay Gordixs, a Phry- 
GOOD-HUMOUREDLY®, gid-yd’-mard-teé. ad. In jan busbandman, made king by the oracie of 
a cheerful way. Wakefield. A yollo 3 who is said to have then tied up bis uten- 
GOOD-MANNERS*, gid-miin’-niirz. n. s, Habitual |} sils of husbandry in the tenmple, and in a Knot so in- 


propriety of manners. Lord Halifax. trieate that no one could find out where it beganor 
GOOD-NATURE, gid-na’-ishire. n, s, Kindness ;|| ended.) Intricate ; difficult. Shakspeare, 

habitual beaevolence. GORE §, gore. 2.8. [Son, Sax.] Blood effused from 
GOOD-NATURED, giid-nd/-tshdrd. a. Habitually || the body. Spenser. Blood clotted or congealed. 

boewevolent, || Milton. Dirty wad. Bp, Fisher. 


GOOD-NATUREDLY®, giid-nd’-tshire-€d-lé. ad. i To GORE, gore. va. [Xebopian, Sax.] To sia; 
In a kind. benevolent manner. Graves. to pierce. ShaXspeare. ‘To pierce with a ‘iora 
GOOD-NOW, giid’-udA. interj. In good time; a da|! | Druden. 
honur heave. Shak. A soft exclamation of wonder. || GORGE 4, gérje. n.s. [gorse, Fr.] The throat ; the 





Druden. swallow, Sidwy. That which is gorged or swal- 
GOOD-SPEED®*, gid’-spéed. n.s. Au old form of || lowed. Spenser. A meal or gorgeful given unto 
Wishing success 3 success itself, Middleton. | birds, especially hawks. Wate. [In architecture.) 


GOOD-WILL, géd-wil. as. Benevolence ; kind- | 
ness. Earnestness ; heartiness, 
GOU DING?®, wid'-lag.ns.A custom by women only, 


A kind of concave moulding. (In fortsication.) ‘The 
entrance of a bastion, a ravelin, or other outwork. 
To GORGE, gorje. v. a, To fill up to the throat ; to 











wie ask alms, and tu return wish all that ts good. |) glut; to satiate. Shak. To swallow : as, The fish 
GOO DLESS*, gdd’-lés. a. Without goods or money. || has goreed the book. 

Chances, 5 To GORGES, gdje. ron. To feed. Afitton. 
GOO DLTAOOD. See GoopLtyuraD, | GORGED, edr -jed. « Having a gorge or throat. 
GOO'DLINESS, giid’-té-nes, 2, s. Beauty; grace ; || Shot, [Io heraltry.] Denoting a crown of a pecu- 

elegance, Srdacn, || liar form about the neck of a hon‘or other animal. 


GOO'DLY. gedit. a. Beautiful; graceful ; fine ;| GO RGEFUL4, gérje-fl. nos, A meal for birds 
slendil. Sedacy. Balky; swelling ; affected|y | On, T. 
turgid, Duda.” Happy; desirable 3 gay. Spenser. || GORGEOUS §,  gér’-jas. 262. a. [orgias, old Fr.] 


GOODLY, otu/-lé. ad. Excellently. Spenser. | Fine; spleadid 5 ghtteriug in’ various colours 5 
GOO DLYUEAD, gid’-lé-héd. a. s. Grace 3 good- || showy; magnificent. Rofinson, 
ness, Npenser. Oh, J. || GO'RGEOUSLY, gdr'-jus-lé. ad, Splendidly 5 mag- 


GOO'DMAN, gid’-man. 2.3. A slightappellation of || _nificeatly ; finely. St. Like, vii. 
civility. Shak, A rustick term of compliment ;/| GA RGEOUSNESS, gér’-jds-neés. ns. Splendour 5 
ee -agek A ie ply hale Rg gees Frees ( rn J show. Nir pou ge 
su. Phe master of a family. St. Mat. xxiv. IORGET, gor’ jet. nos. The prece of armour that 
GOODNESS, eid/-nés. a 0s. Desirable qualities || defends the throat. Shak. A small convex orna- 
either moral or physical ; kindness 5; favour.|| ment. fu or of silver, worn by the officers of foot 
Hooker, } upon their breasts when on duty. Formerly that 
GOODS, gfidz. ns, Movables in a honse. Chap-\| part of the female dress called a raft, 
rae — or slr ggg j oe G do pone a at " ‘ Lyoey] A eared 
in the singular number. Leslie, fares; freight; with suaky hairs, of which the sight turne te 
merchandise. Raleich, sai | holders to stone ; any thing ugly or horrid. Milton. 
GOO DSTIP®, Yh ihege n.s. Favour; kindness. || GORGONIAN®, g6r-gé/-né-an. a. Having the pow- 








Geoeer. Ob. T. epof the sorgon to terrify or strike with horrour, 
GOO DY, gid’-dé. n.s. [corrupted from goodwife.] . Jenson, 
A low term of civility used to mean persons. Spen- || GORUEN®, gdr’-hén, n.s. The female of the gor- 
“Tr. | cock, 
GOO'DYSTEP, gid’-<-ship. xs. The quality of GO'/RING®, gdre’-ing. n.s. Paucture ; prick. Dryd. 
goody. Eutibras, | GO'/RMAND), gér’-mand. x. s. [gourmand, a A 
GOO DWIPE*, gid’-wile, a, s, The mistress of a!| greedy eater; a ravenous, luxurious feeder, Mars- 


family, Burton. ton, 
GOODWO MAN®, efid’-wiim-in, n. x. The mistress |) GORMAN DER®, gor'-man-déir, 2. s. A great eater. 


of a family in the lower walks of life. Evelyn. Thuloet. 
GOOSE §, gidse. n. s. plural geese, [Noy Sax.] A || GO/RMANDIZE®, gér'-man-dize, n. . Voracious- 
large waterfowl proverbially noted for foolishness. HESS, 


To GORMANDIZE®, edr’-ndn-dize. vr, vn. To eat 
reedily 5 to feed ravenously, Shakspeare. 
GORMANDIZRR, gor -imnadn-dl-zir. x. s. A vora- 


Nickspeace. A tailor’s smoothing iron. Shakspeare. 
GOO'SEBERRY, gddz/-bér-é, nos. [perhaps goss 
berry oc thoen bervy.] A berry and tree. Miller, 





GOOSEBERRY Fool*, See Foor. ‘cions eater, Cleareland, 
GOO'SECAD, gidse/-kap. n.s. A silly person. Bare || GO'RREL-BELLIED*. See Gorreyniep. | 
mmt and Fletcher. GORSE, gorse. 7.5. [senre, Sax.) Furze ; a thick, 
GOO'SEFOOT, gidse’-flt. n.s. Wild orach. Mil-|| prickly shrub that bears yellow flowers. Hyd. 
Ia, GORY, g6/-ré. a. Covered with congealed blood. 
GOO'SEGRASS, gidse’-gris, n.s. Clivers; anherb. || Spenser, Bloody 5 murderous ; fatal. Shakspeare. 
Mortimer. GO SHAWK, gds-hawk. ns. [=or and hapoe, Sax.] 
GOO SEQUILL®, gddse’-kwil, n.s, A pen made of || A hawk of a large kind. 
the quill of a goose, Shakspeare. GO'SLING, géz’-liug. n. s. A young goose ; a goose 
GO'PPISIT, gop’-pish. a. Proud ; testy; pettish. — full grown. Swift, A cathiu on nut-trees 
Ran. and pines, 
GORBELLIED, gér’-bél-lid. 283. 7. Fat; bighelli- GOSPELS, ais’-pél: n.s. [obey ppel, Sax. God's 


ed; having swelling paunches. Niuksprare, or good tidings 5 fvayy/Mav.] The glad tidings of 
GORBELLY §, gér-béldé. ns. [perhaps gormand, | the actual coming of the Messiah ; and hence the 
or corman’s belly.) Abig paunch ; a swelling belly. » evangelical history of Christ. Hanrmend, God's 
Sherwood, || word; the holy book of the Christian revelat‘on. 
GORCES, gdrse, n. s. Leors, Norm. ge A pool of || Hiitmmond. Divinity; theology. Milton. Any 
water to keep fish inj a wear. O86. 7’. reneral doctrine. Burke. ; : 

GO RCOCK®, gér’-kok. n.s. The moor-cock, or red |) To GOSPEL, gés'-pél. v. a. To fill with sentiments 
game ; grouse. of religion. Shakspeare. ; 
GORCKOW?*, gér’-krd, 2. s. The carrion crow. B.|) GOSPELLARY®*, gos’-pél-lir-e. a. Theological. 

Jonson. | The Cloak in its ee 
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GO'SPELLER, gds’-pél-dr. ns. An evangelist. 


Wicliffe. A name of the followers of Wicliffe, who 
first attempted a reformation from popery, given 
them by the Papists in reproach, from their pro- 
fessing to follow and preach only the Gospel. Bp. 
Burnet. He who reads the Gospel at the altar. 


Skelton. 

To GO'SPELLIZE*, ay gues v. a. To form ac- 
cording to the Gospel. Milton, 

GOSS*, gids. n.s. A kind of low furze or gorse. 
Shakspeare. See Gorse, 

GOSSAMER 4§, gés’-s4-miir. n. s. [ossipinm, low | 
Lat.] The down of plants ; the long white cobwebs 
which fly in the air in calm, sunny weather. Han- 
mer, Shakspeare. 

GOSSAMER Y*, gés’-sh-mér-@. a, Light; flimsy ; 
unsubstantial. Pursuits of Lit. 

GOSSIP §, gbs’-sip. n.s. [50d and ryb, Sax.] One 
who answers for the child in baptism. Verstegan. 
A tippling companion. Shak. One who runs about 
tating like women at a lying-in. Hudibras, Ina 
good sense, as a friend or neighbour. Spenser. In 
modern conversation, mere tattle ; trifling talk. 

To GOSSIP. gds'-sip. vn. To chat; to prate ; to 
he merry. Shakspeare. To be a pot-companion. 
Shakspeare. 

GO'/SSIPING®, gés’-sip-Ing. n.s. A going about to 
collect or report mere tattle ; a meeting of gossips. 
Bp. Rainbow. 

GO'SSIPRED, gés'-sip-réd. n. s. [gossipry, from 

sip.| Gossipred or compaternity, by the canon 
aw, is a spiritual affinity. Davies. 

GOSSO/ON®, gibs-sddn’. ns. [garcon, Fr.] A lad ; 
a low attendant formerly in the wealthy families 
among the Irish. Castle Rackrent. 

GO'STING, gés’-ting. n. s. An herb, Ainsworth. 

GOT, edt. pret. of get. 

GOT, est. pert. pass, of get. 

GOTH §*, gdth. ns. [Gothus, Lat.; Gora, Sax.] 
One of the people in the northern parts of Europe, 
first called Getes, aflerwards Goths. Bihliot. Bibl. 
One not civilized ; one deficient in general know- 
ledge: a barbarian. Addison. 

3O/THAMIST®, gd!-thim-ist. ms. [from the old 
saying, “ As wise as a man of Gothum ;” a place 
in Nottinghamshire, formerly noted for some pleas- 
ant blunders.) One who is not wise. Bp. Morton. 

HY THICAL?, pbtl’-0-kal, Respecting the coun- | 

GO/THICK?, ok try or language of 
the Goths. Shelton. A particular kind of architec- 
ture, distinguished by the terms ancient and modern, 
the heavy or light. Addison. Rude ; uncivilized. 
Congreve, 

FO'THICK®, obth’-Tk. n.s. The Gothick language. 
Pref, to Serenius’s Dict, : 

GO TIHICISM®, with’-6-sizm. n.s. A Gothick idiom, 
Chulmers. Conformity to Gothick architecture. 
Gray. ‘The state of barbarians, Shenstone. 

To GO'THICIZE?, gith’-d-ske. v. a. 'To bring back 
to harbarisin, Strutt. 

GOTTEN, git'-t’n. pert. pass. of get. 

GOUD, ata. n.s. Woad; a plant. Dict. 

GO UGE, oMaje. [gdddje, Perry.] 
chisel having around edge. Moxon. 

To GOUGE*, aédje. r. a. To scoop out as with a 
gouge or chisel. 23. Jonson. 

GOUIEERS, wdd/-jéerz. an. s. Lrouge, Fr. a camp 
trull.] ‘Phe French disease. Shakspeare. 

GO'ULAND®, ns. A flower. B. Jonson. 

GOULA‘RD®, #6d-lird’. ns. An extract of lead, so | 
called from M. Goulard, the inventor of it, a reme- 
dy for inflammations, &c. 


nS. {Fr} A | 





GO URMAND*, givr'-mind. n.s. [Fr.] See Gor- 
MAND. aed a greedy feeder. Bp. Hall. 
To GOURMANDIZE®*, géér’-min-dize. v. x. To 

lay the glutton, Cockeram. 

GO/URMANDIZE*, gdér’-min-dize. ns. Glot 
tony ; voraciousness, Npenser. : 

GOURNET, -nét. 314. n. s. A fish. 

GOUT §, gdit. 313. m. s. e, Fr.) The arthritis ; 
a periodical disease attended with great pain. Ar- 
buthnot. A drop. (gutta, Lat.] Shak , 

GOUT, gs’, 315. n. s. [Fr.] A taste. Woodward, 

GOUT-SWOLLEN®, géat’-swoln. a. Inflamed with 
the gout. Bp. Hall. 

GOUTWORT, gdit’-wirt. n.s. An herb. Ains 


worth. 


GOUTY, géi’-td. a. Afflicted or diseased with the 


t. Bp. Hail, Relating to the gout. Blackmore. 
$ as, gouty land. Swelled. Spenser. 
GOUTINESS*, gdit’-¢-nds. n.s,The pain of the 
t. Sherwood. . 


GOVE 6, ga n.s. A mow. Tusser. 

To GOVE, géve. v.n. To mow; =e in @ gove, 
goff, or mow, T'usser, An old word. 

To GO'VERN §, gav’-trn. v. a. [gouverner, Fr.] To 
rule as a chief magistrate. Spenser. To te; 
to influence; to direct. Davenant. To manage; 
to restrain. Shak. ‘To have force with re to 
syntax; as, amo rs the accusative case. 
Mauger. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 


ship. 
To COVERN, gav’-drn. 98. v.n. To kcep superior. 
ity ; to behave with hanghtiness. Dryden. 
GO'VERNABLE, gév’-dr-ni-bl. a. Submissive to 
authority 3 subject to rule, Locke. 
GO’VERNANCE, gaéw’-dr-nanse. 2.s. Government ; 
rule; management. 1 Macc. Control, as that ofa 
guardian. Spenser. Behaviour; manners. Sypen- 


ser, 

GO/VERNANTE, gé-véir-ndnt’. n. s, [gourernante 
=| A lady who has the care of young girls of 

uality, L’ Estrange. 

GO/VERNESS, giiw’-dr-nés, n. s. [gouvernesse, Fr] 
A female invested with authority. Shak, A ta- 
toress ; a woman that has the care of young ladies. 
Sidney. A tutoress; a directress. More. 

GO'VERNMENT, gav’/-trn-mént. 2.8. [gouverne- 
ment, F'r.] Form of a community with respect to the 
disposition of the supreme authority. Temple. An 
established state of legal authority. Mfilten. Ad- 
ministration of publick affairs. Waller. Regulari- 
ty of behaviour. Shak. Manageableness ; compli- 
ance ; obsequiousness. Shak. Management of the 
limbs or body. Spenser. [Io grammar.] lofluence 
with regard to construction, 

GO'VERNOUR, giw’-ér-nar. 314. n.s. [gouverneur, 
Fr.] One who has the supreme direction. Hooker. 
One who is invested with supreme authority in a 


state. Psalm xxii, One who rules any place with 
delegated and temporary authority. Shak. A to- 
tor; one who has care of a young man. Locke. 


Pilot ; regulator ; manager. Ja, iii. 

GOWD*, géad, a. s. A gaud; a toy. 

GOWK®, goik, n. s. [gauch, tPA foolish fellow ; 
a cuckoo. 

To GOWK*, gddk. v. a. To Mg ee 

To GOW Le, gt v.n. [goela, Ieel.] 


liffe. Ob. T. 
GOWN §, goin. 2. s. [gonne, Ttal.] A long upper 
arment. Abbot. woman’s upper garment. 
‘ope. The long habit of a man dedicated to the 
arts of peace, as divinity, medicine, law. Spenser. 


The dress of peace. yden, 


B. Jonson. 
Tohowl, Wie 


GOURD §, word, or pe 318. n.s. [gouhorde, Fr.]}}} GO'WNED, gédn'd. 362. a. Dressed in a gown. 


A plant. Miller. hottle. [ourt, old Fr.) Hen- 
we7. An instrument of gaming. 


dy Mr. Plphinston, Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, and Bu- 
chanan, pronounce this word in the firet manner; and 


Mr. Sherilan, Me. Seott, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. pas’ ie |G 


the Inet. The Grst is, in my opinion, the most agreeable | 


to Boglish analogy. J. 


horse's leg atier a journey. Furrier’s Dict, 


— te tr thr i senses 


Spenser. 

GOWNMAN, géin’-man. 88, n. s. A man devoted 

to the arts of peace ; one whose proper habit is a 
wn. Sometimes called gownsman. Rove. 
Z.ZARD*, odz'-zird. n.s. [a corruption of gvose- 

herd.| One ake attends geese. Malone. 


|| GRAR®, grab. ». s. A vessel peculiar to the Malabar 
GOURDINESS, etr’-dt-nés. nos. A swelling in a’| 


coast; having usually two masts, but sometimes 


three. 
434 


GRA GRA 
—nd, move, ndr, nde 3—tbe, thb, bail ;—6i1 ;—pdidnd ;—thin, THis. 


ToGRA‘BBLE, grab/-bl. 405. v.n. [probably from || GRA/ DUALLY d'-b-dl-lé, ad. By degrees; in 
grapple.} Set: »; to feel eagerly with the hands. | regular wen Newton. In degrees ( Frew. 
Ar, . ‘To hie prostrate on the ground. Ains- || To GRA’ DUATE 4, grid’-t-dte. v.a. [ eraduer, Fr.] 





worth. To diguify with a degree in the university. Carew. 

GRACE4, grase. 560. n. s. (: , Fr.] Favour;|| To mark with degrees, Derham. ‘lo raise toa 
kindness. Sidney. Favourable intluence of God higher place in the scale of metals:.a chymical 
on the human mind. 2 Cor. Virtue ; effect of term. le. To heighten; to improve. Brown. 
God's influence. Pearson. Pardon; mercy. Mil- |) To GRA‘/DUATE*, grid’-l-dte. von. ‘To take an 
ton. Favour conferred. Prior. Privilege. Dry- || academical degree. ‘l'o proceed regularly, or by 
den. A goddess, by the heathens supposed to be- rees. Gilpin. 
siow beauty. Prior, Behaviour, considered as || GR ‘DUATE,, grad’-t-dte. 91. a.s, A man digni- 
decent or unbecoming. Sidney. Adventitious or | _ fied with an academical degree. Selden. 
artificial beauty. Sfarte. iatural excellence.' GRA/DUATESHIP*, grid’-t-dte-ship. n. s. The 
Hooker. Ennbellishment; recommendation ; beau- state of a graduate. Milton, 
ty. Spenser. Single beauty. Dryden. Orna- || GRADUA‘TION, grad-h-d/-shan. n.s. Regular pro- 
ment ; tlower; highest = ak. Single ion by succession of degrees. Grew. Exalta- 
or particular virtue. Virtue physically. |) uon-of qualities. Brown. The act of conferring 
Shak. The utle of a duke or archbishop ; former- || _ academical degrees. Johnson. 
ly of the king, meaning the pame as your goodness, || GRAFF, graf. n.s. A ditch ; a moat. Clarendon. 
or your clemency. Bacon. A short prayer said be- || GRAFF, graf. 279. nm. s. (=payan, Sax.] A small 
fore and afier meat, Addison. GRAFT, graft. § bravch inserted into the stock of 

GRACE-CUP, grase’-kip. n.s. The cup or health || ~ anéther tree, and nourished by its sap, but bearing 
drank afier grace. Prior. its own fruit; a young cioo. Raleigh. 

To GRACE, . v.a. To adorn; to dignify ; to || To GRAFF 4, graif. ‘ r. a. To insert a cion or 
embellish, . To dignify or raise by an act |) Jo GRAFT §, graft. § branch of one tree into the 
of favour. Shak. To favour. To supply with)! stock of another. Dryden. To propagate by inser- 
heavenly grace. Bp. Hall. tion or inoculation. Driden. ‘To insert into a place 

GRACED, grist. 359. a. Beautiful ; graceful. Sid-|| or body to which it did not originally belong. Rom. 
ney. Virtuous; regular; chaste. Shakspeare. To impregnate with an adscititious branch, Shak. 

GRACEFUL, grase’-fal. a. Full of grace and vir- || ‘To 05 one thing so as to receive support from 





i 





tue. Sort aT Beautiful with dignity. Dryden. || ct. Swift. 
GRA‘CEFULLY “ry Sa ad. Blegently: with | ‘ P 
: ae : Noth be clenrer, than that the true 
easing dignity. Swi/. re, if we uppeat reat darivetion rom the Puaeb 


GRA‘CEFULNESS, grase’-fal-nés. n. s. Elegance 
of manner ; dignity with beauty. Hakewill. 
GRA/CELESS, ‘-lés. a. Void of grace; wick- 


word greffer ; and, accordingly, we find this word used 
in Scripture, and several of the old writers: but nothing 
can be clearer, than that it is now obsolete, and that the 
ed; aban . Spenser. word grafted has been long used by our most respecta- 
GRA‘CELESSLY*, grase’-lés-lé. ad. Without ele- || ble — authors, and that it ought to be used excla- 
nee. Sidney. sively. ° 
Gha'ces, griv'-siz. 99. n.s. Good graces, for favour, | To GRAFF, graf. v. n. To practise insition. Bacon. 
is seldom used in the singular, Tatler. GRA‘/FFER, graf’-far. tn, s. One who hme agg 
GRA‘CILE 4, gras’-sil. 140. a. lis, Lat.] Slen- | GRA‘F TER, graf'-tar. § fruit b ; grafling. Evelyn. 
» der; small. Dict. : GRAIL, grale. n.s. [gréle, Fr] mall particles of 
GRA‘CILENT, gras’-é-lént. a. [gracilentus, Lat.] || any kind. — 
Lean. Dict. GRAIL*, grale. n. s. [gradvale, gradale, low Lat.] 
GRACIULITY, gra-sil’-4+é. n.s. [gracilitas, Lat.] || A book containing some of the offices of the Ro- 
RA'CIOUSS, gehahds, Sh a [graciur, Fr) || GRAIN: grive. 202, n. «. (eraine, F 
GRA/’CIOUS), ‘8 >» & leux, Fr. AIN §, ne. . n.s, [graine, F'r.; granum, 
Merciful ; benevolent. Svwh. Favourable; kind. a) A single seed of corn. Mertimer. Corn. 
2 Kings. Acceptable; favoured. Spenser, Vir-|| Shak. The seed of any fruit. Any minute parti- 
tuous ; . Shak, Excellent. Hooker. Grace-|| cle; any single body. Shak. The smallest weight 
ful ; becoming pleasing. Chaucer, of which, in physick, twenty make a seruple, and 
GRA‘CIOUSLY, oe ad. Kindly ; with kind || in Troy weight twenty-four make a penny weight ; 
condescension. Dryden, In a pleasing manner. and so named because it is supposed of equal 
GRA/‘CIOUSNESS, gri‘-shis-nés. n.s. Merciful- weight with a in of corn. Bacon, Asy thing 
ness. Sir E, Sundys. Kind condescension, Ciar- verbially small. Wisd. xi— Grain of allowance, 
endon. Possession of graces or good qualities. Bp. mething indulged or remitted. Addison.—The 
Barlow. Pleasing manner. Johnson. direction of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous mat- , 
GRADA‘TION §, gra-da'-shdn. n. s. [gradation, Fr.]|| ter. Shak, The body of the wood as moditied b 
Regular progress from one degree to another. || the fibres. Dryden. The body, considered wi 
L’Estrange. Regular advance, step by step. Til- || respect to the form or direction of the constituent 
ltson. Order; sequence; series Shak. ar || particles. Brown. Dyed or stained substance. 
of argument, South 


- & . Temper; disposition ; inclination. Shak. 
GRA/DATORY, grid’-4-tar-é. 512. ns. [gradus, The he at : 


art; the bottom. Hayward. The form of 

Lat.] Steps from the cloisters into the church. Ains the surface with regard to roughness and smooth- 
ness. Newton. A tine; a spike, Ray. 

To GRAIN®, grane, v, x. To yield fruit. Gower. 

To GRAIN*, or GRANE*, grine. r.n. [Spanian, 
Sax.] ‘To groan. 

GRAINED. . 359. a. Rovigh; made less 
smooth, Shakspeare. Dyed in grain. Brown. 


GRAINING®, mah n.s. Indentation. Leake. 


—— 


worth. 

GRA‘DATORY®, grid’-d-tdr-4. a. Proceeding step 
ey . Seward. 

G ADI, grade. n.s. [Fr.] Rank; degree. This 
word has been poe oe forward in some modern 

hlets, but it will hardly be adopted. 

GRA‘DIENT, gra’-dé-ént, or gri’-j¢-ént. 293. a. 
i Lat.}] Walking ; moving by steps. Wil- 
Ins, 

GRA‘DUAL$, fb-hl, or grid’-jd-Al. 293, 294, 
S16. a. pane por ening by degrees ; 
advancing step b . Milton. 

GRADUAL grid th . 88. n,s. An order of steps. 
Dryden. grail; an ancient book of hymns or 

ers. See Gral. 

GRADUA'LITY, grad--Al’-¢-+4. n.s, Regular pro- 
gression. Brown. 


GRAINS, granz. x. s. [without a singulor.] The 
husks of malt exhausted in brewing. B. Jonson. 
GRAINS of Paradise. n. s. An Indian spice. 
GRAIUNSTAFF®, grine/-stif. n.s._A quarter-staff. 
GRAINY, gri/-né. a. Full of corn. Full of grains or 


kernels. 
To GRAITH §*, grith. v. a. [Fenedian, Sax.] To 
re; to make ready, Chaucer. 
ckalrii, grath. n. s. [Sepsede, Sax.) Furniture; 


equipage ; goods ; i 


—_———_—S— So nan aeeenoneeoenenrene eee nee 


GRA 


GRA 


‘ (CP 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—aé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


GRAM* m. a. [Spam, Sax.] Angry. 

GRAMERCY gri-inér’-sé. eae [grand merci, 
Fr.] An obsolete expression of obligation. Spenser, 

GRAMINEOUS$, gra-min’-d-is. a. [gramineus, 
Lat.] Grassy. 


GRAMINI’VOROUS, ->-nlv’-O-ras. 518. a. 
[cramen and roro, Lat.) Grass-eating ; living upon 
ass. Nharpe. 


GRAMMAR 4, gram/-mir. 418. n.s. [ maire, 
Fr.; grammotica, Lat.) The science x speaking 


correctly ; the art which teaches the relations of 


ear 3 speech. Dryden. The book that treats of the 


‘ 


words to each other. #e//. Propriety or of the | 


various relations of words to one another. Tatler. 

GRAMMAR School, m’-mér-skdl. n. 2. A school 
in which the learne are grammatically 
taught. Locke. Bene eae as 

To GRA‘/MMAR®, 
cording to the rules of grammar. Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

GRAMMARIAN, gram-mi/-ré-in. n. s. [ grammai- 
rie bh One who teaches grammar ; a philologer. 

wT. 

GRAMMA/TICAL, grim-mit’-¢-kil. a. [ grammat- | 
ical, Fr.] soggy be to grammar. Sidney. ‘Taught 
by grammar. Dryden, | 

GRAMMA/‘TICALLY, grim-mat'-¢-kal-, ad. Ac- 
cording to the rules or science of grammar. Watts. 

GRAMMA'TICASTER, — grim-mat'+¢-kas-tdr. 
n. 8. Logg? A mean verbal pedant; a low gram- 
marian. Sir W. Petty. 

To GRAMMA’‘TICISE®, grim-mat'¢-size. v. a. To 
render grammatical, Jolmsor, 

GRAMMATICA‘TION®, gram-mit--ka/-shan. n.s. 
Rule of grammar. Dalgarno. 

GRAMMA’TICK*®, grim-mat/-Ik. a. Pertaining to 
rraminar. Milton. 

GRA’MMATIST*®, gram’-ma-tist. n. s. [grammatis- 
ta, Lat.) A grammaticaster, H. Tooke. 

GRA‘MPLE, gram’-pl. 405. n. s. [grampelle, Fr.] A 

GRA’MPUS, gramps h of 

! US, gram/-pas. n.s. Al fish of the ce- 
Ssir P Herbert. 


taceous kind, Sir 3 
GRANA‘DO®, gra-nd’-dd. ns. [granada de fuego, 
Span.] A grenade. 


GRANADVER*. See GRENADIER. 

GRA‘NAM®*, See Grannam. 

GRA‘NARY, griw’-i-ré. 503. n. s. 
A store-house for threshed corn. 


7° We sometimes hear this word pronounced with the 
firat a like that in grain ; but all our orthodpists mark 
it like the ain grand, The first manner would insinu- 
ate, that the word is derived from the English word 
grain: but this is not the case; it comes from the Latin 
grenarium ; and, by our own analogy, has the antepe- 
nultimate vowel short. 


GRA‘NATE, gran’-at. 91. n. s. [granum, Lat.] A 
kind of marble so called, because marked with 
small variegations like grains. Otherwise gran- 
ite. The gem called a garnet. 

GRAND $§, grand. a. (grandis, Lat.] Great; illus- 
trious 5 leh in 
magnificent. Young, Principal; chief. Milton. 
Eminent ; superiour. Milton. Noble ; sublime 5 
lofiy; conceived or expressed with great dignity. 
Burke. Qt is used to signify ascent or descent of 
consanguinity. P 

GRA‘NI AM, pros. n. s. [ and dam or 
dame.) Grandmother ; my father’s or mother’s mo- 
ther. Nhat. An old, withered woman. Dryden. 

GRANDCHILD, grind’-tshild, n. s. [grand and 
child.| The son or daughter of my son or daughter. 


Baron, 
GRA’NDAUGHTER, grind/-diw-tir. n. s. The 
daughter of a son or daughter. Bp. Newton. 
GRANDE’E 4, gran-dée’. x. s. [ grand, Pr.] A man 
of great rank, power, or dignity. Wotton. 
GRANDE’ESHIP*, -ddé'-ship, 2. s. The rank, 
or estate, of a a ee; a lordship, Steinhurne. 
GRAMDE'VITY §, grin-dév’-e46. ns. [ grande- 
tus, Lat.] Great age; length of life, Dict. 


gromarinm, Lat. 
Ui Tlueon. J 











m/-mir. v.n. To discourse ac- GRA/NDITY, gran‘-<dété. m.s. [ 





GRANDE‘VOUS, grin-dé’-vis. a. Long lived ; of 


Brent age Dict. 

GRA‘NDEUR§, grim’-jdr. 376. n.s. [Fr.] State 5 

splendour of appearance ; magnificence. South 
Greatness, as 0 to minuteness. Addison, 
Elevation of sentiment, language, or mien. Tater, 


| GRA‘NDFATHER, grand’-fa-rnar. a. s. The fa- 


ther of my father or mother, Bucon. 
GRANDIFICK, grin-dit’-ik. 509. a. [grandis and 
oon Makin Shep Dict. 
GRANDVLOQUENCE §*, grin-dil’-d-kwénse. n. s. 
[ eg oo aud doquor, Lat.} High, lotiy, big speak- 
ing, ore. 
GRANDI'LOQUOUS*, -dil’-6-kwas. a. [ gran- 
diloquus, Lat.) Using lofty words. Cockeram. 
GRA/NDINOUS, griu/-de-nds. a. [grando, Lat] 
Full of hail ; consisting of hail. Dict. 


grandis, Lat. 
pv pram grandet€r ; magnificence. Camsen. re 


word, 
ge DLY*, grind’-lé. ad. Sublimely ; lofiily. Bos- 


well. 
GRA‘NDMOTHER, grand’-mita-ir. 2. s. The 
mother of my f@her or mother. 1 7'am. 
GRA‘/NDNESS*, yrand’-nés. n.s. Greatness. Wol- 


GRA/NDSIRE, grand’-slre. n.s. [grand and sire.) 
Grandfather. . Any ancestor, poetically. 


Sh . 

GRA‘NDSON, grind’-sdn, n. s. The son of a son or 
daughter. Dryden. 

ay GRANE*, grine. v. 2. To groan. See To 

TRAIN, 

GRANGE, e. n.s. [ grange, Fr.) A farm : 
erally a i eta. a cuk at a eae from age 
hours. Shak. A granary. Milton. 

GRA‘/NITES, gran’-it. 140. 2. s. [granit, Fr.] A 
stone composed of separate and very large concre- 
tions, rudely compacted. The hard white granite 
with black spots, commonly called moorsione, 
forms a very firm, and, though rude, yet beautifully 
variegated mass. Hard red granite, variegated 
with black and white, now called oriental ite, 
is valuable for its extreme hardness and beaaty. 


Hill. 

GRANIVTICAL*, gra-nit’-¢-kil. a. Consisting of 

nite, Polwhele, 

GRANI‘VOROUS, gra-niv’-vo-ras. 518. a. [ gronum 
and voro, Lat.] Lating grain; living upon grain. 
Arluthnot. 

GRA‘NNAM, grin’-nim. 88. n.s. [for grandam.) 
Grandmother. B. Jonson. 

To GRANT $, ut. 78, 79. via. [ graanter, or 
gramuter, old Fr.) To admit that which is not yet 

roved ; to allow; to yield; to concede. Hooker, 
To bestow something which cannot be claimed of 
| right. 1 Sam, - 

GRANT, grant. n. s. The act of granting or bestow- 
ing. The thing granted; a gift; a boon. Dryden. 
[In law.] A gilt in writing of such a thing as can- 
not Bos ay be passed or conveyed by word only. 
Cowel. Admission of something in dispute. Hooker. 


wer. Raleich, Great; splendid; || GRAYNTABLE, grant’-d-bl. a. That which may be 


ho Aylifie. . 

GRANTEE, gran-téd’. n. s. He to whom any grant 
is made, Swift. 

GRA‘/NTOR, grant-tér’. 166. [grin’-tar, Sheridan 
and Perry ; grant-tér’, Jones.) n.s. He by whom a 

antis made. Ayliffe, 

GRA‘NULARY, gran‘-i-lar-4, a. [from erennie,] 
Smal! and compact; resembling a smal! grain or 

TAGRANULATES, grin’-t-1h 
o GRA‘NUL » gran’-t-late. v.n. [ eromier 
1 Te be formed into small grains. ae ; 

To GRA‘NULATE, grin’-t-late. 91. v. «. To break 
‘into small masses or granules. Brown. ‘To raise 

| _ into small oe tl). 

'GRANULA/‘TION, grin-t-lA/-shtin, n.s. [ eromule- 

| tion, Fr.] The act of pouring melted metal into 

cold water, so as it may congeal into small grains. 

Gunpowder and some salts are likewise said to be 

granulated, from ~s to grain or 








GRA 


GRA 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt;—tdbe, rhb, ball ;—dil j—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


seed, The act of shooting or breaking 


Quincy 
into small masses. Sharp. 
pgpret cbs gran’-ule. ad [granum, Lat.] A 


with bars placed near to one another, or crossiug 
each other: such as are in cloisters or prisons, 
sara The range of bars within which fires are 


GRANU LOUS. ctr at Full of litte grains. || Zo GRATE*, grate. vr. a. To shut up with bars 


GHLAPES, erg. , 1 iad arate 
Mee pete ine 


GRAPE Shoe®, sid ake n.s. [In artillery.] A 
combination of smal) shot, put into a thick canvas 
bag, and corded strongly together, so as to forma 
kind of cylinder, Chambers. 
GRA/PELESS*, grape’-lés. a. Wanting the strength 
and flavour of the gra 
GRA A’ preted ps 


pe. Jenyns. 
ne. n.s. The stone or 

seed contained in » rape . Prior. 
gts PHICAL §, --kal. a. [yed¢w.] Well de- 


ted. 
GRA/PHICALLY -¢-kal-¢. ad. In picturesque 
y vaste with description or delineation. B. 


GRWPI APHICK®, erif tk a. Graphical. B. Jonson. 
Relating to en, Warton. 
ssc yh ERs, *, gri-fom’-e-tar. n.s. [ypdpw 


“WY: eying instrument. Drummond, 
GRA’ bN sL, Bi gpa . n. 8. [grappil, and grappin, 
kr.} A smal 


pact to a little vessel. A 
grappling iron, i whi 


in fight, one ship fas- 
To GRA PEs hea j. 405. [ M. 
To G roligy -p v. n. [greipan, 
7 Babe be seizing each other. Beaumont 
etcher. To contest in close fight. Shakspecre. 
15" GRA‘PPLE, grap’-pl. v. a. To fasten; to fix. 
Shak. ‘To seize ; to lay fast hold of. Heylin. 
GRA‘PPLE, grap/-pl. n. s. Contest hand to hand, in 
which the combatants seize each other. Milton. 
Close fight. Shak. Iron instrument by which one 
ship fastens on another. Dryden, 
GRA! ape meen grip/-pln ori n. &, Close fight; 


hosti 
GRA’ Pye gs te) Full of clusters 
of gr a igre, the re a2 
GRAS TOPPER. gee n.s. A small in- 
sect that hops in ‘the summer beg es 
GRA/SLER, gra/-zhdr. 283. n. ». “One who feeds | 
cattle. Warton, See GRAZIER. 
Te GRASP §, grasp. v.a. [ graspare, Ital.) To hold | 
in nC ; to gripe. wy. ‘To seize ; to catch 
Cc larendon 
ToGRAS P, grasp. v.n. To catch ; to endeavour to 
seize. Swt/ ° strugEie 5 to strive. Shak. ‘To 
ipe ; to encroach, den, 
GRASP, . 2. 8. "The eri or seizure of the 
a ag es 3 hold. Shak. Power 
seizin 
ci SPER, pres 98. n.s. One that grasps. 


She 
GRASS $§; 78, 79. n. #. Sax.] The 
common ie of the ‘feld fs Which pai feed. 
Jeremiah, |. 
pyecociege Sd Parnassus. n. s. [parnassia, Lat.] A 
ant 
oGRASS, gris v. n. To breed grass; to become 
asture 


Tusser. 
G ASS-GREEN?, gras’-gréén. a, Green with grass. 


S 
GRASS-GROWNE®, gris'-gréne. a. Grown over 
GRASSPLOT, gris'plbt, n. s. [irrass and plot 
F -plit. ns. [grass a 
A small level covered with short grass. Temple. 
GRASS-POLY, gris’-pdl-. n.s. A species of wil- 


GRASS A/TION®, gris-sh/-shan. n. 


Di ‘about re do —— 
GRA ASSINESS” gra’ nés, 


aboundin 
meron gy 


"Fe 
- The dais of 





Te a, Wanting grass. Mir. | 
GRA’ SBY, gras/-sé. a. Covered with grass; abound- | Gf VENT Guar 
GRATES, sue. Me 8 [crates, Lat] A partition made | 


To GRATE, . va, , Fr.] To rub or 
wear any thing by the attrition of a rough body. 
Spenser. 'To offend by any thing harsh or vexa- 
tious. Dryden. ‘To form a sound by collision of 

rities or hard bodies. Milton. 

ToGRATES, grate. x. n. To rub hard, so as to injure 

or offend. Locke. To make a harsh noise, as that 
oct a RATES, gr body eye over another. Hooker, 


= [ gratus, Lat.} Agreeable. Sir 


GRATEEUL Sia a. (grates, Lat.] Having 
a due sense of benefits. Milion. Pleasing ; accept- 
able ; deli ful 5 3 delicious, Bacon, 

GRA'TEFULLY, grite’-fal-lé. ad. With willing- 
ness to acknow’ ledge and repay benefits ; with dae 
sense of obligation. Milton. ln a pleasing manner. 


Watts 
GRA'TEF ULNESS, grite/-fll-nés. n. , Gratitude ; 
duty to benefactors. Herbert, Quality of being 
GHA Ten, thu-de ns Fr] A kind of 
A’ n. 8 r, Ir. in 
coarse file with Si wh bodies os rubbed to 
rvowder, A, Hil 
G EATIFICA'HIONS, git-4.814-sn, n. 8. [grat- 
ers! hail The act of pleasing. Soh. Pleas- 
. Rogers. Reward; recompense. 


Bp. Mort 
GRATIFIERS, grat’-¢-fl-dr. n. s, One who gratifies 
or delights. More. 


To GRA'TIBY, grav’-¢-{l, v, a. [gratificor rao 
indulge; to = by compliance. Dryden. 
delight ; to 3 vase. ‘Deen. To requite sith . 


GRA’TING®, grite’-Ing. n.s. A partition made with 
bars placed near to one another, or crossing each 
other. In a mip, gratings are small ledges of 
sawed plank on deck. 

gent gaa grate’ ing Ad. ad, Harshily ; offen- 
sively 

GRATIS, lt SAA. ad. [Lat.} For nothing ; 
without a recom 


ure; de 


GRA‘TITUDE, Pri’ -iMtdde. n.3. [gratitudo, low 
Lat.] Duty to benefactors. Shak. ire to retarn 
benefits, Milton, 

GRATUITOUS §, gré-ti’-4-1as. a. Lat) 
Voluntary ; nted of, Key chins or merit. prong "Est. 
Asseried wit 4 

GRATUITOUSLY, ¢ rath “tated 1é. ad. Without 
claim or merit. Wi out proof, Cheyne 

GRATUITY, gra-ti/-¢-8 ns. 


fra, , Fr} A 
present or (arwledgeass a it. Broome, 
To ¢ GRATULATE| gritsh’ ~i-late, or * grav’. t-late. 
461, v.a. at.] To congratulate ; to salute 
rbagl 5g rations Seen joy. Shak. To declare joy 
onson. Toreward. Beanm. and Fletcher. 
GRATULA'TION, gratsh-d- a'-shain. n.s. Saluta- 
tions made by expressing joy; expression of joy. 


Hooker 
GRA'TULA TORY, grisly titi. 51°. [See 
ee SS ulatory ; expressing con- 
ratulation. Willet. Ex ng thanks, Waterland. 
GRAVE, grave. A final syllable in the names of 


rt ig m the Saxon Spep, @ grove or cave. 

GRAVE), ve. n.s. [Spep, Sax.] The place in 

the ground in which the dead hit ited. Mitton. 
Te plural only, graves is used to signify 


pesiw. ot rar of tallow melted for the making o ia 


dies. (Graf, ¢ Germ.] A — usually in composi 
tion, as, ave, maEgra 

GRAVE-CLOTHES HES, grave kibae n. s. The dress 
of the 

citave-DiGgiie  grive’<lg-gir n.s. One who 


grave anki n.s. A grave 


MAKER®, 
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GRAVE-STONE, grive’-stone. n. s, The stone that 


is laid over the grave, Shakspeare. 

To GRAVE 4, grave. v.a. preter. graved ; part. pass. 
graven. ‘So dig. [Spayan, Sax.] Psalm vii. To 
inseulp; to carve a figure or inscription in any 
hard substance. [graver, Fr. yedgw.] Milton. To 
carve or form. Heb, ii. ‘To copy paintings upon 
wood or metal, in order to be impressed on paper. 
Dryden. ‘To entomb. Shak. To clean, calk, 
and sheath a ship. Ainsworth, 

To GRAVE, grave. v.n. 'To write or delineate on 
hard substances. rod. xxviii. 

GRAVE 6, crave. a. [ graris, Lat.] Solemn ; serious ; 
sober, Nhak. weight; not futile; credible. 
Grew, Not showy; not tawdry. Not sharp of 
sound ; not acute. Folder. 

GRA‘VEL$, griv’-41. 99. nos. [graveel, Duatch.] 
Hard sand. Woodward. [ eravelle, Fr.] Sandy 
matter concreted in the kidneys. Arbuthnot. 

To GRA‘VEL, grav’-él. v. a. T'o pave or cover with 

avel. Bacon. ‘To stick in the sand. Camden, 

‘o puzzle ; to stop; to pul toa stand. Shak. [In 
horsemanship.] To hurt the foot with gravel con- 
fined by the shoe. 

GRA‘VELESS, grave’-lés. a. Wanting a tomb ; 
RAVEI fy eal ie leux, Fr.} Full 

GRA‘VELLY, v’-€)-1é. a. vleux, Fr. 
of gravel ; kbounding with i Bacon. 

GRAVELY, grave’-lé.ad.Solemnly ; seriously ; so- 
berly ; without lightness or mirth. Milton. With- 
out gaudiness or show. 

GRA’‘VENESS, grave’-nés, n.s. Seriousness ; so- 
lemnity and sobriety of behaviour, Shakspeare. 

GRA‘/VEOLENT, gra-vé’-6-léut. a. [graviolens, 
Lat.] Strong scented, Dict. 

GRA‘VER, gri’-vir, 98. n.s. [graveur, Fr.] One 
whose business is to inscribe or carve upon hard 
substances; one who copies pictures upon wood or 


metal to be im on paper. Dryden. The 
Fe Tag 
- , grav’-id. a. [era at. nt. 
Sir T'. Herbert, le a 


GRA‘VIDATED®, grav/-d-db-dd. «. Great with 
young. Barrow. 
GRAVIDA'TION®, griv-é-di'-shdn. n.s, Pregnan- 


cy. Pearson, 

GRAVIDITY, gri-vid’-4-é. n.s. Pregnancy ; state 
of being with child. Arbuthnot. 

GRA’VING, grt’-ving. n.s. Carved work. 2: Chron. 

ah apeeere. King harles, 

o GRAVITATE 4, griv’-¢-tite. v.n. [ eravis, Lat.] 
To tend to the centre of attraction. Blackmore. 

GRAVITA‘TION, griv-}-td/-shiin. ns. Act of 
tending to the centre. Bentley. 

GRAVITY, griv’-4é. n.s. [ gravitas, Lat.] Weight ; 
heaviness ; tendency to the centre. Quincy. Atro- 
ciousness ; weight of guilt. Hooker. Seriousness ; 
solemnity. , 

GRAVY, gri/-vé. n. * Teves Germ.] The serous 
juice that runs from not much dried by the 

GRAYS ok s D 

AY}$, gra. a. [Spex, Sax. grav, Dan.] White 
with a mixture of black. Milton. White br hoary 
with old age. Bacon. Dark like the opening or 

, ae ik of. of = colour seaage Camden, 

i , ara. ns. colour, Shakspeare. 

GRAY, gra. n.s. A ‘abe aa Ainsworth. 

GRAYS, grt. n.s. A kind of salmon, having a gray 
back and sides. 

GRA‘YBEARD, gri’-béérd. n.s. An old man. Shak. 

GRA‘YPLY®, gra’-fil. n.s, The trumpet-fly. Milton. 


GRA‘YISH®, gri’-ish. a. Approachmg to a gray 
colour. Warner. 


GRAYLE*. See Gratt. 
GRA‘YLING, gri/-ling. 2.8. The umber; a fish. 
Walton. 


GRA‘/YNESS, grh'-nés. n.s. The quality of being 


75 GRAZES. erkze Sax.] T 
: . vn. [Fpartan, Sax.] To eat 
gress 5 to feed on grass. Gaeta ce ags. 
‘acon. ‘To move on devouring. Bacon. rom 
raser, Fr.) To touch lightly. Shakspeare. 





To GRAZE, va. Totend grazing cattle. Shak. 

To feed Ege oe To supply wth grass. To 
strike lightly. [raser, Fr.] Shakspeare. . 

ay om t, gra’-zir. n.s. One who feeds on grass. 

GRA‘ZIER, a 283, 484. n.s. One who 
feeds cattle, ; 

GREASE §, . 227, 560. n. s. [graisse, Fr.] The 
soft part of the fat. Bacon. [In horsemanship.] A 
swelling and gourdiness of the legs of a horse 

To GREASE, gréze. 437. v.¢. ‘To smear or anoint 
with grease. Swift. ‘To bribe; to corrupt with 

GRIVASILY® gré’-20-48. ad. With 

4 , ° + . 1 ana arance, 
as if smeared with grease. More. Groot; indeli 


cately. Shakspeare. 
GRI’ ASINESS, gr’’-d@nds, ns. Oiliness ; fatness. 
e 


GREASY, gré¥-zé. a. Oily; fat; unctuous. Shak, 
Smeared with grease. Mortimer. Fat of body; 
bulky. Shak. Gross ; indelicate ; indecent, Marston. 

GREAT §, grate. 240, 241. a. [Speat, Sax.) Large 
in bulk or number, St. Matt. xxvi. Having any 
quality in a high degree, Psalm xiv. Having num- 
ber or bulk, relative or comparative. Locke, Con- 
siderable in extent or duration. 2 Sam. Impor- 
tant; weighty. Milton. Chief; principal. Shak. 
Venerable ; adorable ; awful. Milton. Wonderful; 
marvellous. Milton. Of high rank; of large pow- 
er. Dan.ii. General; extensive in consequence or 
influence. Milton.  Allustrious; eminent; noble. 
Jer. x. Grand of aspect; of elevated mien. Dry- 
den. Magnanimous; generous. Sidney. Opulent; 
sumptuous ; magnificeat. Milton.  Totellectually 

at; sublime, Mition. Swelling ; proud. Knolls. 
amiliar ; much acquainted. Bacon. Pregnant; 
teeming. Jerem. xx. It is added in every step of 
ascending or descending consanguinity : as, great 
heer ape is the son of my grandson, Camden. 
fard; difficult; grievous, Bp. Taylor. 

GREAT, grate. n.s. The whole; the gross; the 
whole in adump. T'usser. 

GRE/ATBELLIED, grate-bél/-id, 283. a. [great and 
bell 5B ant; teeming. Wilkins. 

To Gk ‘A , -tn. v. a, To aggrandize ; to 
enlarge. 


To GR 


come | a> . 

GREATHE’ARTED, grite-hant’4d. a. Hi ir: 

ited ; undejected. Clarendon. sisal 

GRE’ATLY, grite’-lé, ad. In a great degree. Milton. 
Nobly ; gag tacires Dryden. Magnanimously ; 

nerously ; bravely. Addison. 

GREATNESS, grite’-nés. n. s. [sneatnerre, 
Sax.] Largeness of quantity or number. Addi 
Comparative quantity, Locke. ei degree ol 


any quality. . High place; dignity ; . 
er} inflonace ; empire, Slingy dwelling SFide 3 
affected state. Merit ; magnanimity ; no 


bleness of mind. Afilton. Grandeur ; state ; mag 

GREAVE, ics A grov Sax. 
» erédv. ns. e. ep, 

Chaucer, <A groove. [ groof, Teel) ss ‘ } 

GREAVES, gréévz. n.s. , Fr.] Armour for the 
ny ; a sort of boots. 1 . XVil. 

GRE/CIAN §*, gré’-shan. n. s. [Greeeus, Lat] Ana 
tive or inhabitant of Greece. Joel, iii. A Jew who 
understood or spoke Greek. Acts, vi. One skilled 
in the Greek | ee ee 

GRE/CIAN®, n. a. Relating to the country 
of Greece, Milton. 

GRE'CIAN Fire*, gré/-shfn-fire. n.s. [feu Greceois, 

ranean es STAD a Tt 

, A -ze. v.n. “can- 
izer, Fr.] To play the Grecian; to speak Greek. 
Cotgrave. 

To GRE'CISE*, v.a. [grecizer, Fr.) To translate 
GRE CISM. gram [grevcismus, Lat.] An 
“‘CISM, -sizm. n.s. [grocismus, * 

idiom of the Greek language. Addison. 

GRE/DALIN®. See Gripruin. 

GREE, gré. n.s. lent] Good will; favour. 


ATE | ‘-tn. v. n. To increase ; to be- 


=. = - oll 


GRE 


GRI 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tabe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


+ Cepree. [gradus, Lat.) Spenser. 
GREEZE. 


Wicliffe 
re. life vn enone To agree. 
ns. A . Bacon. 


GREECE, meee 
n.s. G 


GREED* ge, raha. 
GREEDIL gree diel ad. 'Engerly; ravenously ; 
vornaeady xxi. With vebemence; with 


. Bale. 
GRE EDINESS, grév/-dé-nés, ns. Ravenousness ; 
hunger 3 > eagerness of appetite or desire. 


GREEDY $, grédt/-da, a. yori lta -7 oe Raven- 
ous 5 voracious ; ‘salm xvii Eager ; ye- 
GREEDY-GUT® rte decedt, na. A gl 
* t. m8. ution; a 
devourer ; a bell: -god. Colgrave. ' 
GREEK §*, greek. n. s. Cader Lat.] A native of 

Greece. Gal. ii. The Greek | cls, 

A term applied to a merry person. STnkipeare. 
GREEK* cidtie a. Belonging to G vel. ix. 
ag a gréék’-ish. a. Peculiar to Greece. 
GRETEKLING®, gréék’-ling. n.s. An inferiour Greek 


writer. B. Jonson 


yong ga gréék-rdze. n.s. The flower cam- 


GREENS EEN§, gréén "ae Sax.] Having a 
colour formed madi Yieliy: = bers saad 
et Bacon. Pale; sick! a ; 

resh; undecayed. Dryden. ‘New; resh: as, a 
wound. Shak, Not dry. Hooker. Net roasted ; 
alf raw. Watts, Unripe ; immature ; young. Shak. 

GREEN, 1. n.s. The green colour, Newton, A 
grass plain. Shak. Leaves; branches; wreaths. 

i 


To GREEN, n. v.a. To make green. Thomson. 
cee n’-brddm. n.s. A sbrub. 


Mill 

GRE’ ENCLOTH, réén/-kléth. n.s. A board or 
court of justice held in the counting-house of the 
king’s household, for taking cognizauce of all mat- 
ters of Soregnent and justice within the king’s 
court-royal. 

GREEN ‘OLOURED*, gréén’-kal-lird. a. Pale; 
sickly. Tourneur. 

GRE/ENEYED, gréén’-lde. = a. Having eyes 
coloured with green. Shakspeu 

GRE‘ ENFINCH, gréen’-finsh, = x. A kind of bird. 
Mortimer. 

GRE/ENSISH, gréén/-fish. nos, A kind of fish, | 

GREENG VGR A Fpl 

IREENGA/GE, e’. n.s. A species of plum. 

GREENGRO'C ste, pi aries gro-sir. x. s.[ green and 
grocer.] A retailer 0 greens. 

GRE’ ENHOOD*, gréén’-hid. n.s. [green and hood.) 
A state of iminaturity 3 childishness. Chaucer. 
GREENHORNS, grote bie. n.s. A raw youth, 

easily imposed upo 
GRE/ENHOUSE, Piréén’-hddse. n.s. A house in 
i hich tender plants are sheltered from the weather. 
orelyn. 
GREENISH, jar ish. a, Somewhat green ; tend- 
tt to green. Newton, 
- sh NLY®*, gréén’-lé. a. Of a green colour. Gas- 


GREEN LY. gréén’-lé. ad. With a greenish colour. 
Newly ; freshly. Immaturely. Shak. Wauly; 


timidly. 
_ grit’ -nis, n. 8. The quality of be- 


‘note 


GRE’EN NESS. Ba ; 
ing ‘een; ¥ iric ity ou path mmaturily > UNnTIpe- 
soca diedlan tia Freshness ; vigour. South. ce 

GRE’ENROOM ¢, gréén/-rédm. n.s. A room near 
the stage, to which actors retire during the inter- 
vals of their parts in the pla ay.. 

GRE'ENSICKNESS, gréén/-sik-nés, n.s. The tie | 





| 


GRE/ENSWARD, green 

GRE ENSWORD, ¢ sten'-sward. § "Lave 
The turf on which grass re. Swift. 

GRE/ENWEED, grin’ -waed. n. $. Dyers’ w 


GRE/ENWOOD, n ‘wid. n. s. A wood consid- 
ered as it appears in the s 
GREES*, n, 3. A stair, 


To GREET §, greet. v.a. [Zpetan, Sax. 


ring or summer. Fuairfar, 
REE and GREEZE. 


To ad- 


at meeting. - xxv. To address in 
_—— manner, Shak. To salute in kindness 
respect. 1 Cor. xvi. To congratulate. Spenser. 


To pay. y compliments at a distance, Shak. To meet, 
do who go to pay congratulations. Shak. 
To GREET, grétt. v.n. To meet and salute, Pope. 
To GREET*, gréét. v.n. To weep ; to lament. See 
CRO STE cry ‘dr, n. s. He wh 
-dr. n. s. He who 
GREETING, gréét’-ing. n. «. rd seal Sax.] 
Salutation at a meeting ; compliments at a distance. 
GREED E, gréé flight of 
LEZ ze.n.s. A flight of steps; a step. See 
Gree, GREES, eT ge GRICE, sth ra 
GRE/FFIER®, gréf-feer, n. s. (grefier, Fr.] A re- 
corder ; a regret Bp. Halli. 


GREYGAL, gre’. pe, Ler gregis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a flock. 

GREGA‘RIAN®, ara -ré-4in, a, Of the common 
GREGA'RIOL S§ 5 oy L »Lat.] 
iREG a. zs, Lat. 

Going i in flocks a nie 


GREGA’/RIOUSLY*, rhe abedisle, ad. Ina 
flock, or company. 

GREGA‘RIOUSNESS*, gré-gh’-ré-dis-nés. n. 8. 
The state of being in or co! ies. 

GREGORIAN?*, gré-gd’-ré-dn. a. Belonging to the 
style or method ‘of computation, instituted by pope 
G ry in 1582 5 as, tee Gregorian calendar. 

To GREIT*, L. vn. [grielan, Goth.| To ery; 
to lament, Spenser. 

To GREITH*, grééth. v.a. To prepare. See To 
GRAITH. 

GRE‘MIAL, gré’-mé-Al. a, [gremium, Lat.] Per- 
taining to the lap. Dict. 

GRENA’‘DE$, -nhde’. n. s. [Fr. from 
granatum, Lat. A litle hollow globe or ball of 
iron, about two inches in diameter, which being 
filled with fine powder, and set on fire, the case 
flies into shatters, to the damage of all that stand 

near. Harris. 

GRENADIER, grén-A-détr’. 275. [grén-d-déer’, 
Perry and Jones : An-f-ddder’ , Sheridon.] n. &. 
[Fr A tall foot-soldier, of whom there is one 
company in every ee Gay. 

GRENA’‘DO, gré-na’-dd, 77 , (Bee Luanaco.] ns. 
See GRENADE. 

GREUT, grédt. n.s. A kind of fossil body. 

GREW, gra. The preterit of grow. Dryden. 

GREY, " gra. a. (gris, Fr] Gray. Shak. 

perly gray. ne GRAY. 

GkE'YHOUND, gra’-hdind. n. s. 


Grew. 
More 
[spishund, 


Sax. LA te tall, ee dog, that chases in sight. Srdaey, 
GRICE, grise. s. A little pig. [grys, Su. Gotb.] 
A step or - “Shak. See" Gauss and GREEZF. 
To GRIDE, egride. v. n. [gridare, _ To cut; to 

make wa A y culling. Spenser. O. 
GRVDELD grid é 3 a. [gris de lin, Fr.] Of a 
slish colour. Dryden 


ck IRON, grid’-i- ora n.s. [graedda, Su. Goth] 
A portable grate on which meat is laid to be bro:i- 
edu - the fire. _ Spectator. 


GRIE pet 275, n. s. [grief Fr.] Sorrow ; 
trouble methin past. South. Grievance 5 
harm. Shakspeare. Pain; disease. Shekspeare, 


| orev Oh greet fal. a. Rall of sorrow or grief. 
Sackville. Ob. 


ease of maids, so called from the paleness which it)} GRIE‘/FLESS*, Teer lés. a. Sorrowless ; without 


roduces, Arinhnoat, 


GRE‘ENSICKNESSED®, grédn’-stk-nést. a. Hav- 


ing a sickly taste. Bp. Rusille, 
GKE/ENSTALL#®, grédn’-stall. 
which greens are ¢xposed to sale, 


nm. 3. 


a 


A stall on! 


| 





ief, Fluloet. 
GRIEFSHO'T, gréef-shdt. a. Piereed with grief. 
Shakspecre. 
GRIEV ABLES, grédv’<i-bl. a, Lamentable. Gower. 


| GRIE/VANCE, gréd’-viuse. 900. *t. 8. [grevauce. 
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old F'r.] A state of uneasiness, Shakspeare. The 
cause of uneasiness. Swift. 

To GRIEVE 4, gréév. v.a. [grever, Fr.] To afflict; 
to hurt. Luke, tii. To make sorrowiul, Perkins. 
To lament. Revesiy. 

To GRIEVE, gréév. v.n. To be in pain for some- 
thing past; to mourn; to sorrow, as for the death 
of friends. Milton. ; 

GRIE/VER*, gréév’-dr, n.s. That which causes 

ret. Llemmond. 

GIULVINGLY, grétv’-ing-4é. ad. In sorrow; sor- 
rowfully, Shakspeare. 

GRIF VOUS §, gréév’-ds. a. [ gravis, Lat.] Afflic- 
tive; painful ; hard to be borne. Hooker. ‘Such as 
causes sorrow. bVatts. Expressing a great dégree 
of uneasiness, Clarendon.  Atrocious; heavy. 
Shek, Sovetimes used adverbially in low lan- 
quece., Shakspeure, 


GRIF VOUSLY, gréév’-ds-lé. ad, Painfally ; with 


pain, Srenser, With discoment; with ill will. 
Anolles, Calamitously ; miserably. Hooker. Vexa- 
tiously. Ray, 
GRIL VOUSNESS, -fs-nés. n.s. Sorrow; 
o peat or Isaiah, xxi. gr fener oll Burton. 
TKEFFIN, 2 Nn, 8. ms, Lat.) A 
GRUFFON, ¢8t?-fla, dik Trewal. seid ike 
generated between the lion and eagle, and to have 
the head and paws of the lion, and the wings of the 
engle. Peacham. 
GRIFFONLIKE®, grf-findike. a. Resembling a 
5s rig Milton. 


1G, gris. n.8. [kricke, Bavarian.] Originally any 
thing below the natural size. A small eel. Walton. 
A merry creature. Swift. Health, Grose. 


To GRILL, gril. v. a. [griller, Fr.] To broil on a 
grate or gridiron, 

GRILL, gril. a. [ gryl, horridus.] Causing to shake 
through cold, Chaucer, Ob. T. 

GRULLADE, gril-tade’, n. s. Any thing broiled on 
the tte 

To GRYLLY, griV-lé. va. To harass; to hurt. 
Hudibras. 

GRIM}, grim. a. [Spim, Sax.) Having a counte- 
nance of terrour; horrible; hideous; frightful. 
Spenser. Ugly; ill-looking. Chapman. 

GRIM-FACED*, grim’-faste. a. Having a stern 
countenance. Mirror for 7 5 

GIUIM-GRINNING®, grim’-grin’-ning. a. Grinning 
horribly, Shak: e ' 

GRIM-VISAGED®, grim/-viz/-ldjd. a. Grimfaced. 
Mirror for Magistrates. 

GRIMA’CE, gré-mase’. n. s. [Fr.] A distortion of 
the countenance from habit, affectation, or inso- 
lence. South. Air of affectation. Granville. 

GRIMA‘LKIN, grim-mal'-kin. x. s. [ gris, Fr. and 
malin, or little a Gray little woman; the 
name of an old cat. Philips. 

mrmgyti To dirt; 


To GAUIME$, grime. v. a. [ 
to sully deeply ; to daub with 
GRIME, grime. n.s. Dirt deeply insinuated. Shak. 
GRIMLY®, grim’-lé. a. Having a frightful or hide- 
ous look, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
GRIMLY, grim’-lé. ad. PSpimlice, Sax.] Horri- 
bly$ hideously. Shak. Sourly ; sullenly. Shak. 
GREMNESS, grim’-nés. n.s. Horrour ; frightfulness 


of visage, Bp. King. 

GRIMY®, gri’-mé. a. Dirty; cloudy. More. 

To GRIN $, grin. v.n. [Hpennian, Sax.) To set 
the teeth together and withdraw the lips. Stilling- 
Sleet. "To fix the teeth as in ish. , 

GRIN, grin. n.s. The act of closing the teeth and 
showing them, Druden. 

GRIN, grin. as. [5pyn,Sax.] A snare; a trap. 
Job, nes §, grind P 

To GRE e . va. preter. I ground ; part. 
pass. ground, [Zptnbdan, Sax.] To redeee  euy 
thing to powder by friction; to comminute by at- 
trition. St. Mott. xxi. ‘To comminute by the teeth 
or grinders, Dryden. To sharpen or smooth by 
rubbing on something hard. Herbert. ‘To rub one 
against another. Spenser. ‘To harass; to oppress. 

Un 


To GRIND, griad. v.n. To perform the act of grind- 
ing. Milton, To be moved as in the act of grind. 
ing. Rowe. 

GRENDER, grind’-dr. 98. ns. One that grinds 
Smith. The instrument of grinding. Sandys. The 
back teeth; the double teeth. Bacon. The teeth, 
in irony or contempt. Dryden, 

GRUNDLESTONE, grin’-dl-stone. 

GRINDSTONE, grind’-sténe. 
edged instruments are sharpened. B. 

GRUNNER, grin’-ndr. 98. n. s. He that grins. Ad- 


dison. 

GRINNINGLY, griu'-ning-Ié. ad, With a grinning 
augh. 

GRIP §, grip. nos. [Spep, Sax.] A little ditch, or 
trench. Ray. 

To GRIP*, grip. v. a. To cut into ditches; to drain. 

GRIP*, grip. tn. 8. [eryps, Lat.] The fabulous 

an gripe. ferry called the griffon. _ 

To GRIPE$, gripe. v.a. [ greipon, M. Goth.] To 
hold with te tngers cl ie Sak hd hold hard. 
Dryden. ipper, Fr.) To catch eagerly ; to seize. 
Shak. I agi se to Rd Poe. © pinch; to 

ress ; to squeeze. Spenser. To give a pain in the 
chao Dryden, To atlliet. Mir. for Mag. 

To GRIPE, gripe. v.n. ‘To feel the colick. Locke. 
To pinch; to catch at money meaaly. Fel/. Whea 
a ship runs her head too nuich into the wind, she 
is said to gripe. 

GRIPE, gripe. n.s. Grasp; bold; seizure of the 
hand or paw. Spenser. Squeeze; pressure. Dry- 
den. Oppression ; phen F wer, Shak. AL 
fliction; pinching distress. ilton. {Tu the plural.J 
Pelly-ache ; colick. Floyer. The compass or sharp- 
ness of the prow or stem of a ship under water. 
Gripes is the name of a machine formed by an as- 
semblage of ropes, &c. used to secure the boats 
upon the deck of a ship at sea, Chambers. 

GRIEPER, gri'-pir. 98. n. s. Oppressor; usurer; 
RIPING. a Pain arising from colick 

GRIPING*, gri’-ping. n. s, Pain arisi colick. 
Swift. Distress ; ‘aBicéca. Killinebeck. 

GRIPINGLY, grl’-ping-lé. ad. With pain in the 
ruts, Bacon, 

GRUPPLE §*, grip’-pl. a. [from gripe.] Greedy ; cov- 
etous ; unfecling ; oppressive. Npenser. Grasping 
fast; tenacious. Spenser, 

GRUPPLENESS*, grip’-pl-nés. n.s. Covetousness. 

op, . 

cris §*, gris. n, [gris Fr.] A kind of fur. Choncer. 

GRIS-AMBER, grls'-dim-bar, n.s. Ainbergrise. Milt. 

GRISE, grise. nis. A swine. A step, or scale of 
steps, Nhakspeare. See Grickr and GaekzE. : 

GRISE' TTE*, gré-zév', n. s. [Fr.] The wile or 
daughter of a tradesman, Sterne. 

GRISKIN, gris'-kin. ns. [ gris, grise, or grice, a 
swine.] The vertebrae of a hog. 

GRISLED®. See GrizzLep. 

GRUSLY §, griz’-lé. a. {snirlic, Sax.) Dreadful; 
horrible ; hideous ; frightful. S ‘ 

GRI/SONS*, gris’-tinz. n.s. Inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous parts of the Alps in Italy. Addison, 

GRIST, grist. n. s. [spirt, Sax.] Cor to be 
ground. Tusser. Supply; provision, Sei/t.— 
Grist to mill, is profit; gain. Ayliffe. 

GRISTLE 4, gris‘-sl. 472. n.s. [Spipcle, Sax.) A 
cartilage. Baron. — 

GRI'STLY, gris’-slé. a. Cartilaginous; made of 
gristle, Hurvey, 

GRIT §, grit. n, s, ‘The coarse part of meal. [Rp1t- 
ca, Sax.] Oats husked, or coarsely ground. Sand; 
rough, hard particles. [ grit, Welsh.] Grew. Grits 
are fossils found in minute masses, forming tagether 
a kind of powder; the several particles of which 
are of no determinate shape, but seem the mdely 
broken fragments of larger masses; not to be dis- 
solved by water, but retaiming their figure, and not 

= coherns a a mass. ries a 4 

#, i, mM. 8. uid, Sax. greement 5 
union. The Plowman's Pate. Ob. }, ie 

GRITTINESS, grit’-t¢-nés. nm. s. Sandiness; the 
quality of abounding _— Mortimer. 


— cot 


GRO 


GRO 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tiibe, tib, ball ;—8il ;—pdind ;—shin, THis. 


GRITTY, grit’-:é. a. Full of hard particles; con- 
sisting of grit. Newton. 

GRIZELIN, griz'-zl-lin. See Gripeiix. T' F 

GRVZZLE 4, griz’-2l. 405. n.s. (grisaille, Fr.] A 
mixture of white and black ; gra 


GRIZZLED, griz’-2'd. 359. a. Tetersperced wih 


. Lech. vi. 
GRIZZLY, 1z’-zlé. a. Somewhat gray. Bacon. 
To GROAN §, geéue. 295. v.n. [Xpantan, Sax.] 
To breathe with a hoarse noise, as in pain or ago- 
ny. Job, xxiv. 
GROAN, gréne, n, s, Breath expired with noise and 
difficulty. Stak. Any hoarse, dead sound. Shak. 
ee gréne’-fal.a, Sad; agonizing. Spen- 


GRO'ANING*, grone’-lng. x. s. Lamentation ; com- 

eer on account of agony or pain. Psa/mcii. [Jn 
unting.] The ery or noise of a buck. Chambers, 

GROAT'§, grawt. 295. n.s. [groat, Dutch] A piece 
valued at four pence. Fulke. A proverbial name 
for a small sums Sh . 

GROATS, grawis. n.s. [Spitva, put, Sax.] 

. Oats that have the hulls taken off. 

GRO/ATSWORTH®, grawis'-wirth. n.s, The 
value of a groat. Sherwood. 

GROCER §, grd/-sdr. 98. n.s, [from gross, a large 
quantity.] man who buys and sells tea, sugar, 
and plums and spices. Watts, 


¥9~ Mr. Nares observes, that this word ought to be writ- 
ten grosser, as originally being one who dealt by the 
rose or wholesale, There is not, however, he observes, 
uch chance that grocer will give place to grosser ; 
, especially, as they no louger engross merchandise of all 
kinds, nor insist upon dealing in the gross alone. The 
other derivation of this word, from grossus, a fig, is not 
worth notice. 


GROCERY, gré/-sir-4. n.s. Grocers’ ware, such 
as lea, sugar, raisins, spice. Clarendon. 

GROG §*, grég. n.s. [in the ee of seamen.] 
Gin and water, or any spirit and water. Cook. 

GRO'GGY*, grdg’-gt. a. Rather overflown with 


OGERAM, n. 
‘ grig’rim. ; 


fRocRie 

GRO GRAN, 
and a rough pile. Donne, 

GROIN §, gréin. n.s. [ grein. Goth. and Icel.] The 

rt uextnbove the thigh, Chapman. 

GROIN*, grdin. n.s. [groin de porceau, Fr.] The 
nose or snout of a swine, Chaucer. 

To aki ae aay vn. = Groay. To 

mble; to growl; to grunt. Chaucer. 

GkoMWELL grom/-wél. n. s. Gromill or gray- 
mill. A plant, Miller, 

GROOM $, gréém. n.s. [grom, Teut.] A boy; a 
waiter ; a servaut. Spenser. A young man. Fuir- 
fax. A man newly married. Dryden. 

To GROOVE S$, grddv. v.a. [spaycan, Sax.] To 
cut hollow. Swift, 

GROOVE, en n, 8. A deep cavern, or hollow in 


&. (gros, grain, 
Fr.] Stuff woven 
with a large woof 


mines. A channel or hollow, cut with a 
tool. Moxon. 
GROVOVER*, grddv’-dr. n.s. A miner. Grose. 


To GROPE 4, grope. vn. n. [spapran, Sax.] To feel 
where one cannot see. Isaiah, lix. 
To GROPE, grépe. v.a. To search by feeling in 
GRO PER ero One th hes in th 
' ; -par, n.s. at searches in the 
GROSS §, vive "162. a. [ gros, Fr. grosso, Ital 
, . 162. a. [ gros, Fr. , Ital. 
Thick 5 bulky. Shak. Shameful ; unseemly ont 
mous. seen A egg 8 be valpable ; 
impare ; u . Shak, Inelegant; dispropor- 
donste te balk, ‘Thome. Deckst sot cobted ; 
not pure. Bacon. Stupid; dull. Milton. Coarse; 
rough; not delicate. Wotton. ‘Thick; fat; bulky. 
Feil. Whole ; haviag no deduction or abatement; 
as, the gross sum. Large; aggregate. Milton. 
Heavy ; oppressive. Dry 


xe This word is irregular from a vanity of imitating the 
rouch. In Scotland, —— this word regu- 
o 

















larlyys0 as to rhyme with moss. Pope also rhymes it 
with thia word, 
“ Shall only man be taken in the gross? 
“ Grant but as many sorts of minds as moss.” 
This, however, must be looked upon as a poetical li- 
cense; for the sound seems now irrevocably fixed us it 
is marked, rhymiog with jocose, verbose, &c. W. 
GROSS, se. n.s. The main body; the main 
’ force. Addison. ‘The bulk ; the whole not divided 
into its several parts. Hooker, Not individual; but 
abody hat Shak. ‘The chief part; the main 
mass, con. The number of twelve dozen. 
grosse *r) Locke. 
GROSS-HEADED®, 
dull ; thiek-seulled. Malton. 
GROSSLY, grose’-ié, ad. Bulkily; in bulky parts; 
coarsely. Shelton, Without subuilty; witliout art; 
without delicacy ; coarsely; palpably. Hooker. 
GRO'SSNESS, grése’-nés.n. s. Coarseness ; thick- 
ness; density. Shak. Inelegant fatness ; unwieldy 
corpulence; Ascham. Want of refinement; want 
of delicacy, Shakspeare, 
GROT §, grdt. n.s. f grotte, Fr. grotta, Ttal.] A cave; 
a cavern for coolness and pleasure, Gregory. 
GROTESQUE, gré-tésk". a. [Fr.] Distorted of fig- 
ures unnatdral. Milton. oO 
GROTE’/SQUE*, gré-tésk’. ns. A wild design of a 
inter or engraver, Wotton. 
GROTESQUELY®, gerd-tésk/-lé. ad. In a wild, fan- 
tastical manner. Holbein's Dance of Death. 
GRO’TTA®, grdv-ta. a.s. Ital.) A cavern for cool- 
ness or pleasure, on, 
GRO'TTO, gréi’-t6. nos. A cavern or cave made 
for coolness, Dryden. 
GROUND §, gréiind. 313. n. s. [xpund, Sax.] The 
earth, considered as superficially extended, Exod. 
xiv. The earth, as distinguished from air or water. 
Jeremiah. Land; country. Hudibras. Region ; 
territory, Bli/ton. Estate ; possession. Dryden. 
Land occupied, Prior. The floor or level of the 
lace. 2 Sam. ii. Depth; bottom. Lib. Fest. 
regs ; lees ; feces. Mortimer, The first stratum of 
paint, upon which the figures are aflerwards paint- 
ed. Hakewill. The fundamental substance ; that 
| by which the additional or accidental parts are sup- 
| ported. Cowley. The plain soug: the tune on 
| which descants are raised, Shak. First hint; first 
| traces of an invention. Dryden. The first princi- 
| ples of knowledge. Hammond. The fundamental 


se’-héd’-éd. a. Stupid; 





cause. Sidney. The field or place of action. Dan- 
iel. The space occupied by an arny as they fight, 
advance, or retire. Sidney. The intervening space 
between the flyer and pursuer. Milton. The state 
in which one 1s with respect to opponents or com- 


petitors. Atterbury. State of PSs or recession, 
Temple. The foil to set a thing off. Shakspeare. 
Formerly the pit of a play-house. B. Jonson. 


| To GROUND, gréind. v.a, To place or set in the 
und, Spenser. ‘To fix on the ground. Addison, 
‘o found, as upon cause or principle. Hooker. To 
—_ in first principles or rudiments of knowledge. 
Eph. ti. ; 
pared gréind. The preterit and part. pass. 
of grind. ‘ 
GROUND-ASH, gréand-dsh’. n.s. A sapling of ash 
taken from the ground. Dryden. 
GROUND-BAIT, oi presi n.s. A bait made 
f ‘syst or malt boiled, thrown where you angle 
Vulton. 
GROUND-FLOOR, gréind’-flére. 2. s. The lower 
art of a house. 
Gkou ND-IVY, grélind-V-vé, n, s. Alehoof, or tun- 


hoof. aver 
GROUND-PINE, grdind-pine’. n.s. A plant. Hill. 
GROUND-PLATE, grédnd’-plite. n.s. [In archi- 
tecture.] The outermost pieces of timber lying on 
or near the ground, and Fomet into one another 
with mortises and tenons. Harris. 
GROUND-PLOT, grdand/-plét. n. s. The ground 
ou which any building is Dries Sidney, The 
ichnography of a building. Jo/nson. F 
GROUND-RENT, greta risk. n.s. Rent paid tor 


GRO 


GRU 


( 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pla ;— 


re privilege of building on another man's ground. |} GROWL*, grdal. n. s. The murmur of an angry 
rbuthnot. cur 
GROUND-ROOM, grddnd/-r38m. n. s. A room on || GROWN, grone. The part. 


the level with the nd. Tatler. 
GROUND-TACKLE*, grddnd’-tak-kl. 2. s. The 
anchor, cables, and whatsoever else is necessary, 
to make the ship ride safe at anchor. 
ee a r fr sale 
tribute, paid for the sta a ship in port. 
; ng P 


GROUNDEDLY, grdhnd’-2d-Ié. ad. Upon firm 


og les. Bale. 

GRO'UNDLESS, grdind’/-lés, a. Void of reason ; 
wantin to rior. 

GRO'UNI ESSLY, grédind/-lés-lé. ad. Without 
reason ; Without cause. Mure. 

GRO/UNDLESSNESS, grédind’-lés-nés. n.s. Want 
of just reason. Tillotson. 

GRO'UNDLING, grédnd’-ling. x. s, A fish which 
keeps at the bottom of the water: hence one of the 


GROUNDLY grodnd’-Ié. ad, Upon principh 
IDLY, grédnd'-8. ad, Upon principles; 
solidly. Ascham. Ob. J ™ , 


n/-sil. n. 8. [Spund and yile, 
r or raised pavement neyt 


GROUNDSEL, 
Sax.} The tim 


nd. Moxon. 

GROUNDSEL. dn/-sil. n. s. A plant. Barret. 

GRO'UNDWOR i ong -wirk, 2.8, The ground ; 
the first stratum. Dryden, The first part of an un- 
dertaking ; the fundamentals. Milton. First prin- 
cee ; original reason. Spenser. 

GROUP$, grédp. 315. n. s. [grouppe, Fr.] A cluster; 
a collection ; a number thronged together. Dryden. 

To GROUP, grddp. v. a. To put into a distinct or 

separate collection. Prior. 

GROUSE, grouse. 313, n.s. A kind of fowl ; a heath- 
cock, Swi/?. 

GROUT, grdat. 313. n. s. (spur, Sax.] Coarse 
meal; pollard, Kiag. That which purges off. 
Warner. A kind of wild apple. [In building.] A 
very thin, coarse mortar. 

GRO'UTNOL*, See GrowTHEap. 

GROVE §, grove. n.s. [Rpoue, Sax.] A small 
wood, or place set with trees. ‘speare. 

To GROVEL §, grév’-vl. 102. v.n. [grina, Icel 
To lie prone; to creep low on the 
8: To be mean; or without dignity. Dryden. 

grév’-vl-ldr. n.s. A person of a 


GRO/VELLER*®, 
low, mean disposition. Shenstone. 

GRO'VY*, gré’-vé, a. Belonging to groves, thickets, 
woods ; also, frequenting groves. Cetera, 

To GROW §, gro. 324, v. n. preter. grew, pet pass, 
grown. [Spopan, Sax.] To vegetate ; to have veg- 
etable motion ; to increase by vegetation. Psalm civ. 
To be produced by vegetation. Abbot. ‘To shoot | 
in any particular form. Dryden, To increase in 
stature. 2 Sam. xii. To come to manhood from 
infancy. Bacon. To issue, as plants from a soil, 
Dryden. ‘To increase in bulk ; to become greater. 
Bacon. To improve; to make progress. 2 Peter, 
iii, To advance to any state, . Tocome 
by degrees. Rogers. To come forward; to gather 
ground, Spenser. To be changed from one state 
to another ; to become either better or worse. Shak. 
To proceed as from a cause. Hooker. To accrue ; 
to be forthcoming. Shak, ‘To adhere ; to stick to- 

ether. Walton. To swell: a sea term, igh. 
he general idea given by this word is procession 
or passage from one state to another. It is always 
change, but not always increase; for a thing may 

Bp less, as well as grow greater. 
0 GROWS, grd. x. a. To cause to grow. Campbell. 
An agricultural term. 

GROWER, gré’-ir, 98. n.s. An increaser. Morti- 
mer. A considerable farmer. 

GRO'WING*, gré/-lug, n. s. Vegetation. Wisdom, 
xvi. Progression of time. Shakspeare, 

To GROWL §, gréal. 323, v.n. [grollen, Flem.] To 
snarl like an angry cur. Ellis. To 

mble. Gay. 

o GROWL*, grdil. v.a. To signify or express by 

growling. T'homson. 


murmur ; to 


, grédnd’-idje. n.s. A custom, or | 


7 
| 
Raleig 


i 
. of . Advanced 
in growth. Covered or filled by ibe growth of any 
thing. Prov. xxiv. Arrived at full growth or stat- 
ure. Locke. Become prevalent. Locke. 
To GROWSE*, grédze. v. ee tran, Sax.] To 
shiver; to shu 3 to be chi fore an ague fit. 


Ray. 

GROWTH groth. 324, n.s. Vegetation ; vegetable 
life, Dryden. Product ; thing rodscul. “hichon 
Increase in number, bulk, or Seaman. Temple 
lncrease of stature ; advance to maturity. Denham. 
Improvement; advancement. Hooker, 

GROWTHEAD, grote’-héd. 


; or of a discontented person. 


n. s. [from or 

GRO'WTNOL, -ndl. § great head.) A kind 

of fish. Ai . An idle, lazy fellow ; a bluck- 
head. T'usser. 


To GRUB$, . va. [ preter. grdb, to dig 
Goth.) ‘To Tig up; to destroy by digging ; to rout 
ane prt Devin aiiag} 
; . n.s. [from , or mining. 
smal] worm that eats eine io “Ladies. he . A 
GRUB-AXE pr gg A tool used in grub- 
B-AXE*, -aks. n. s. in 

bing up weeds, and the like. 

GRU‘BBER*, grab/-bar. n.s. One who grubs up 
7. GRU BBLE grub/-bl. 405. { grubelen, 

0 ‘ v. a. 

Germ.} To feel in the dark. Dryden. : 
To GRU‘BBLE*. See 7'o GraBBLe. 
GRU’BSTREET, grab’-siréét. ». s. Originally the 

name of a street near Moor-fields in London, much 

inhabited by writers of = histories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems; whence any mean produc- 
tia i tolled Grama: ey 
To GRUDGES$, gridje. v. a. [grouchier, old Fr. 

To envy; to see any advantage of another wi 

wr Sidney. 'To give or take unwillingly. 


ryden. 

To GRUDGE, gradje. v.n, To murmur ; to repine. 
Hooker. To be unwilling; to be reluctant. 
den. ‘T'o be envious. James, vy. To feel compunc- 
tion; to grieve. By. Fisher. To wish in secret. 
hee To give or have any uneasy remains. 

GRUDGE, erie. n. 8. Old quarrel; inveterate ma- 
levolence. Sidney. Anger ; ill-will. Swift. Un- 
willingness to benefit. B. Jonson. Envy ; odium ; 
invidious censure. Remorse of conscience. Ains- 
worth. Some little commotion, or forerunner of a 

GRD’ DGEONS® erbdje’ é Lf F 

‘DGEONS*, -Qnz. n.s. pl. [ gruger, Fr. 
Coarse meal; the part of core which rae and 
the fine meal has passed the sieve. 

Fletcher. See GurGion. 
GRU/DGER‘*, grid’-jér. n.s. A murmurer. Wie- 


liffe. . 
GRU'DGING*, grid’jing. n.s. Discontent; envy 
at the prosperity of others, South. Reluctance ; 
unwillingness. 1 Peter, iv, A secret wish or de- 
sire. Dryden. A forerunner or symptom of dis- 
ease. Dr. Jackson. 
GRU'DGINGLY, grid’-jing-lé. ad. Unwillingly ; 
malignantly ; reluctantly. 2 Cor, ix. 
U'EL, gri’-il. 99. n.s. [gruelle, Fr.] Food made 
by boiling oatmeal in water. pg we 
GRUFF §, graf. a. gro, Dutch.] Sour of aspect ; 
GRUPELY eral We. of, Harshly;ruggedly. Dryden 
iIRU'FFLY, graf’-lé. ad. Harshly; y. Dryden. 
GRU’FFNES sertf-nis. n. 8. Ruggedness of mien; 
harshness of look or voice. Smalridge. 
GRUM, grim. a. Sour ; surly ; severe. Arbuthnot. 
To GRUMBLE §, gram’-bl. 405. v. n. ie romelen, 
old Fr.] To murmur with discontent. Shak. To 
wl; to gnarl. Dryden. To make a hoarse rat- 
e. Bemunant and Fietéher. 
GRU/MBLER, grim’-bl-dr. n, s. One that grombles; 
a murmurer, Swift. 
GRUMBLING, grim’-bl-ing. n.s. A murmuring 
through discontent, Shakspeare: 
GRU MBLINGLY*, gram’-bl-ing-lé. ad. Discontent- 
edly; sourly. Ina —_ manner. Brown, 


. 


GUA GUE 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, téib, ball ;—4i ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


GRUME5§, m. 339. n. s. [grumeat, Fr.3 gru-| se oh gaia gyard’-éd-lé. ad. Cautiously. 
mus, Lat. A thick, vinci consistence of a fluid. Sherida 

ath , GUA/RDEDNESS*, gyard’-@d-nés. n.s. Caution ; 

GRU™ Y, gram’-lé. ad. [from grum.] Sullenly ;|| | warin 


morosely | G UA'RDER, gyar’-dir. 98. n.s. One who guards. 
GRU’ MOUS, -mus. 339. a. [from grume.]!) Sandys 

Thick ; clotted. Arbuthnot. GUA/RDFUL*, gyard/-fail. a. Wary; cautious. A. 
GRU MOUSNESS, grdv/-miis-nés. n. s. Thickness|| Hill. 

of a coagulated |i oc —— GUA/RDIAN, tla or gyar’-jé-dn. 293, 294, 
GRUNDEL*, grén-dél. n. s. The fish called a|| 376. n.s. [gardien, Fr.] One ‘That has the care of 

rroundling an orphan. Shak. One to whom the care and pre- 
GRU'NSEL, griin’-sil. 99. Miton. grounsil.) — of any thing is commitied. Waterland. A 
The lower | ~~ of — building. ilton itary or storehouse. Shakspeare. 
To GRU NTS. Fo ar 0; UARDIL AN of the Spiritualties. He to whom the 
To GRUNTL eagle 405. Lat. ‘oO mur- caenaal jurisdiction of any diocess is committed, 
anor like a et uk, ‘To groan. Sh uring the vacancy of the see. C 
NT, grémt. ns. a noise of a hog. apenas. | GUAR DIAN, gydr-dé-dn. 295, 376. a. . Performing 
yield, Turbervil the office of a kind protector or superintendent, 
GR ‘NTER, gran’ ‘iar, 98. n.s. He that grunts. A|} Dryden. 
kind of fish. Ainsworth. GUA’ RDIANESS*, gyir’-db-tn-ts, n.s. A female 
GRU'NTING*, grant’-ing. n. s. The noise of swine. Soy Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Gay | GUA/RDIANSHIP, ee ep. n.s. The ot 
GRUNTINGLY®, (A pla a ad. Murmuringly ; 3|| fice of a guardian. Krettlewell. 
mutterin GU’'ARDLESS, gyard’-lés..a. Without defence 
GRU'NTL TING. wn grin lng n.s. A young hog. Waller 
To GRUTCHS, Re . t.n. [is the oldest form of GUA/RDSHIP, yard’-ship. n.s. Care ; protection 
our word grudge.) To envy; to repine. Wicliffe. Swift. A king s ship to guard the coast. 
GRUTCH, rial n. S. Malice ; ill-will. Hudibras. || To GUA/RISH*. v. a. [guerir, Fr.] To heal. Spen 
GRY, gt. n. &. (yo6.] A thing of little or no value. fee 7. 
Loc GU paar g ee gwa’-ré-mir’-A-kl. Sg s 
GRY' PHON®. See GRIFFIN. ki, Corn.) A miracle-play. Care 
GRYTH*. See Gritn. G AIN'VA, gwd’ -vi. nm. s. An American Truit 
GUAIJACUM, gwa’-yi-kém. 340. n.s. A medicinal || GUA/VA in Miller. 
wood. Hill. To GUBE’ NATES, gii-bdr-nite. v. a. [ guberna, 
GUARANTEES, gar-rin-t¥’. 332. n. s. [guarant, .] To govern. Coe. 
Fr ae A power who ‘undertakes to see stipulations cub aaa "TION, gi- bir-at!-sivte. n. s. Govern 
jormed, South, Enga a ye ehh to secure the per- jguperintendency, W 
formance of articles. Lo re phe GUBE/ ATIVE* pi-bar ndtv. a. Governing 
To GUA/RANTY, gar’-rin- v. a. [ guarantir Chaucer. 
Fr.}] To undertake to secure the performance of || GU'DGEON, gid’ jan. 259. n.s. [goujon, Fr.] A 
any articles. Lord Chesterfield. small fish found in brooks and rivers, easily caught. 
To GUARD4, gyard. 92, 160. v. a. [warda, or gar- tobe A man easily cheated. Swift. Something 
da, low Lat.] ‘To watch by way of defence or secu- caught to a man’s own disadvantage ; a bait 
rity. Milton. To protect ; to defend. Waller. To|| Shak. An iron pin on which a wheel turns. Sprat. 
rve by caution. Addison To provide against || GUELDER-ROSE*. a GELDER-ROSF. 

objections. Broome; 'To adorn with lists, laces, or || GUELFS*, gwélfs. n. s. The name of a faction 
binding Benson borders. Shak, To gird; to fasten by|/ in Italy, formerly nena to that of the Gibellines, 
bindin : 

To GU D, gyi. 3 = v.n. To be in a state of GUE/RDON §, gér’-dan. 166, 560. a.s. [Fr.] Aro 
caution ae defence me ward ; a recompense. Spenser. Rarely used. 

“Anse! gin, Lert Bs seat, Tea) RE have difred from Mr; Sheridan in tho frst lable 

= this word, w v 

by way of defence. 1 Kings, xiv. A state of cau- route, os be pg ai aaly scanciealie to the French 

tion, or vigilance. Davies. Limitation; anticipa- rdon, but to our own analogy. The authority of 

tion of objection. Atterbury. An ornamental hem, v. Neves confirms me in “, opinion. 

lace, or border. Shak. Part of the bilt of a sword. 

Ne fencing.] A posture to defend the body. Any jv _SUERBON®, gér/-diin, v.a, To reward. B. 

ing that protects or guards. Ob. T. 
37° This word is pronounced exactly like the noan yard, GUERDONABLES, — a, Worthy of 
preceded by bac “ Bape as egg-yard. The oom reward. Sir G. Bue 

sound of y consovait is ol bservable between hard g GUE/RDONLESS*, gér’-dén-lés. 2. Unrewarded 

dey other words. Nor is this a fanciful bse hen Chaucer, Ob. T’. 

ee from euphony and the the anal: To GUESS*. ges. 336. v.n. [ ghissen, Dutch ; gissen, 
ogy of the language. 1 W. Germ.} To conjecture ; to judge without any cer 
GUARD-BOAT*. gyard’-béte. n. s. A boat appoint- aie principles of judgement. Raleigh. ‘To conjec 
ed to observe ships laid up in the harbour n some just reason, Stilling fleet. 
GUARD-CHAMBER‘*, gyird/-tshdme’- -biir. ns. A T> ‘GU , ges. v.a. To hit upon by accident. 
ard-room. 1 Kings, xv. Locke 
GUARD-ROOM®, gyard/-ré3m. n. s. A room in|] GUESS, gés. 660. n.s, Conjecture ; e judgement with 
which those, who are appointed to watch, assemble. || out any positive or certain 

Malone. GUE’SSER, gés‘-sdr. n ri Shee nancog one who 
GUARD-SHIP. _See Guarpsutp. judges without certain knowlede. Pope 
panto ere ag ag yir'-di-bl. a. Capable of being || GUE’SSINGLY, gés’-sing-lé. ad. Conjecturally ; 

aR ilhams. uncertainly. Sh -speare. Ob, T’. 

G ‘RDAGE, ” pyar’ . 90. n. s. State of ward- || GUEST §, gést. 336. n.s. [Faye Beye, Bipe,& ,Sax.] 

Shakspeare. Ob. || One entertained in the house or at the table of an- 

GUA RDAN Ar/-dant. Old part. of guard. Ex-| other. St. Luke, xix. a stranger; one who comes 
orchees = authority of a guardian. Shak. [In|| newly to reside. 

berediry.) E Havieg the face turned towards the || GUE’ TCHAMBER, phe -ahbene ble. n. s. Cham- 

Jens Sota guardant, ber of entertainment. St, Mark, xiv. 

.6 RDANT®, -dint, n.s. A guardian. Shak. ||GUE/STRITE, gést/-rle. n.s. Offices due to a 
guest. Chapman. 


GUI 


GUL 
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GUEST-WISE®*, gést/-wize. ad. In the manner of a 
est. Shakspeare. . 

0 GUGGLE, gig’gl. 405. v. n, [gorgoglaire, 
Ital.] To sound as water running with intermissions 
out of a narrow mouthed vessel. 

GUIA‘CUMt, gwé-d/-kiim. n. s. An improper spelling 
and pronunciation of guaiacum, which see. 

GUI'DABLE*, gyi’-d4-bl. a, That may be governed 
by counsel. Sprat. 


ilt must necessarily admit of the e sound between 
ard g andi, or we cannot pronounce them. WH. 


GUILT-SICK*, gilt’-sik. a. Diseased by guilt. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 


pg ta bboedel gil’-€-1é. ad. Without innocence. 
| GUILTINESS, gil’-4-nds, n, s. The state of being 


ulty ; consciousness of crime. 


ney. 
GUI/DAGE, gyl-daje. 90. n.s. The reward given || GUI/LTLESS, gil-lés. a, Innocent; free from 


toa guide. Ainsworth. 

GUIDANCE, gyl’-dinse. n. s. Direction; govern- 
ment. r. 

70 GUIDE §, gylde. 160. v. a. [gatéer Fr.] To di- 
rect in a way. St. John, xvi. To influence. Ket- 
mg To — by counsel ; io Teas ae 
xxx. To regulate ; to superintend. of Piety. 

GUIDE, gylde. n. 8. [ zuide, Fr.) One ae ees 
another in his way. Wisd. xviii. One who directs 
another in his conduct, Waller, Director; regu- 
lator, Hooker. 


kr As the g is hard in this word and its compounds, it ix 
not'easy ve them os they are pronounced; y must 
be considered as double e, and must articulate the suc- 
ceeding vowel as much as in yield.—See Guarp. 


GUI'DELESS, gylde’-lés. a. Having no guide ; 
borat, Yate Dryden. 

GUI/DEPOST*, gyide’-pdst. n.s. A hag where 
two or more roads meet, directing traveller 
which to follow. Burke 


GUIF'DER, Seer 98, n.s. Director; regulator ; 
BY 


ide. Si . Ob. J. 
GUIV'DER yide’-rés. n. s. She who guides or 
directs. Caxton. Ob. T' 


GUI DON, gy¥-dan, n.s. [Fr.] A standardbearer ; 
a standard. Ashmole. Ob. J. 

GUILD 4, gild, 341, n. s, (51ld, Sax.] A society; a! 
corporation; a fraternity. Cowel. A town-hall. | 


S . 
GUI'LDABLE®, gild’-4-bl. a. Liable to tax. Spel- 


man, 
GUILDHA‘LL*, gild’-hall. . s. ‘The hall in which 
a. €O tion usually assembles ; a town-hall. Shak, ' 
GUILE4, gylle. 341. n, 8. [guille, gille, old Fr.) De- 
ceitful cunning ; insidious artifice. , 
Zo GUILE*, gyile. v. a. { guiller, Fr.] ‘To disguise 
ore! ; to conceal. Spenser. 
GUILE ppt -lad. a. Treacherous; deceiving. Shak. 
GUILE » gyile’-fal. a. Wily; insidious; mis- 
chievously artful. Hooker. ‘Treacherous; secretly 
mischievous, cepeare. 
yite’-falé. ad. Insidiously ; 


GUI'LEFULLY, 
treacherously, Hakewill, 

GUI/LEFULNESS, gylle’-fal-nés. n. s. Secret 
treachery ; tricking cunning. Sherwood, 

GUI'LELESS, gyile’-I¢s. a. Free from deceit ; void 
of insidiousness ; simply honest. 

GUV'LELESSNESS*, gylie’-I4s-nés. n. s. Freedom 
from deceit ; pure honesty and innocence. 

GUI'LER, gyile’-dr. n. s. A deceiver; one that be- 
trays into danger by insidious practices. Wicliffe. 

GUILLOTTE NE*, gil-lb-tebn’. n.s, [Fr. Said to 
be the invention of one Dr. Guillotine, at the early 
— of the French democratical revolution, viz. in 

792. who himself suffered under the machine.] A 

machine for separating, at one stroke, the bead of 
a hy from the body. Burke. 

To GUILLOTINE®, gil-lé-1één’. v. a. To decapi- 
tate by the guillotine. Bp. Watson. 

GUILT 5, gil. M41. n. s. [F¥lc, Sax.] The state of a 
man justly charged with a crime. Bacon. A crime; 
an offence. Shakspeare. 


Xx It is obsegved in Principles, No. 9, that, when g 
comes before short a, the sound of ¢ so necessarily inter- 
venes, that we cannot pronounce these letters without 
it; bnt that, when the a is long, asin regard, we ma 
pronounce t two letters without the intervestion o 
§, bat that this pronunciation is not the most elegant.— 

he same ma observed of the g hard,and the long | 
and short i. We may pronounce guide and guile near-_ 
Vy as if written egg-ide and egg-ife, though not #0! 
properly as egg-yide and egy-yile; but guild and 


crime. Shak. Unpolluted. Milton. Having no 
experience. Pope. 

GUI'LTLESSLY, gilt’-lés-lé. ad. Without guilt ; 
es 

GUI LTLESSNESS, eeu. n.s. Innocence ; 
freedom from crime. Sidney. 

GUULTY §, gilt’-t8. a. [sylory, Sax.] Justly charge- 
able with a crime ; not innocent. Gen. xiii, Wiick- 
ed; corrupt. Thomson, Conscious. B. Jonson, 

GUILTY-LIKE®, gil’-te-llke. ad. Guiltily. Shak. 

GUIMMPLE®*. See Wimpce. 

GUINEA §, gin’-né. 341. n. 8. [from Guinea, a coun- 
try in Africa abounding wit gold.) A gold coin 
valued at twenty-one shillings. ke. 

GUVNEADROPPER, gin’-né-drép’-par, 1. s. One 
who cheats by re 2 aga Gay. 

GUVNEAHEN, gin’-né-hén. n.s. A fowl, supposed 
to be of Guinea. 


GUI'NEAPEPPER, gin’-nd-pép’-par. n. s. A plant. 


Miller. 
GUYNEAPIG, gin’-né-pig. n.s. A small animal 
with a pig’s snout. 


GUYNIADS®. n.s. [gwyn, Welsh.] The fish called 


whiting, 

GUISES. gyke. 160, 341. n. s. [erise, Fr.] Manner ; 
mien ; habit. . Practice ; custom ; proper- 
ty. Chapman, External appearance ; dress. T'em- 


ali'sers, gyl-zir n.s. [from guise, dress.) Mum- 
mers, who go about at Christmas; persons in dis- 


lise. 

cbiraR, git-tar’. 341. n.s. SP eraiad Ital.] A 
stringed instrument of musick, Prior. 

To GULCH §*, galsh. xv. n. [eadsigh, Teut.] 'To swal- 
low voraciously, Twrberville. 

GULCH, galsh. n.s. A glutton. B. Jonson. 

or ngil’shio. ¢ The act of devouring. 

“ar 


ochard, 
GULES, gdlz. a. ule, Fr.) Red: a barbarous 
AAR RI: Ma ayy an pe 
F 6, galf. n. s. %, hal. ay 5 an openi 
into land. rol = aby an unmeasorabl 
depth. Spenser. whirl 3a suckin dy. 
Sh re. Any thing ipantiable. Rhaksrnerd. 
GU‘LPY, gil’-f. a. Full of gulfs or whirlpools. Mir- 


ror for i 

To GULL§, gil. v. a. Leuiller, old Fr.} To trick ; to 
cheat; to defraud ; to deceive. Sh ; 

GULL, gal. n.s. A cheat; a fraud; a trick, Shak 
A stupid animal ; one easily cheated, Milton, A 
sea-bird. Shik. , 

GU'LLCATCHER, gil’-katsh-dir. n.s. A cheat; a 
man of trick. Shakspeare. ; 

GULLER, gal’-lar, 98. n. s. A cheat; an impostor 
anere 


GU'LLERY, gal’-lar-6. n, s, Cheat; imposture 


Burton. 
GU'LLET, gaV-lit. 99. n. s. [goulet, Fr.] The throat; 
the cesophagus. Denham. A small stream or lake. 


Heylin. 

GULLIBULITY®, gal-lé-bil/-¢-14. n. s. Credality. 

GU'LLIGUT*, gal’-lé-git. n. s. [gulo, Lat,] A glut- 
ton. Barret. ; 

a narra gal’-lish, a. Foolish ; stupid ; absurd. 

vurton, 

GU‘LLISHNESS* pla pig n. §. Foolishness ; 
stupidity. Tr. of Boecatini. 

To GULLY §, edl/-lé. x. n. [corrupted from gurgle.] 
‘To run with noise. 

GU‘LLY*, gal/-lé. n. s. [goulet, Fr.] A sort of ditch. 
Hearkeswerth. 

GU’‘LLYHOLE, slo a n.s. The hole where 


; 


GUS 


GYM 


—nd, indve, nér, ndt j—thbe, tb, ball ;—éil ;—péiad ;—thin, THIs. 
enence tenement Hoe ncoy Lean abate) Deceit Ateesll Dodd? itn itch, Habre 
the gutters empty themselves in the subterraneous || GUSH, gash. x, s. An emission of liquor in a large 


sewer, 

GULO'SITY lds'-4-1¢, n, 8. eon, Lat. 
Greediness ; uttony ; voracity. Brown. ] 

To GULP$§, v. a. Lgolpen, tch.] To swallow 


eagerly ; to suck down without intermission. Gay. 
GULP, galp. n. s. As much as can be swallowed at 


once. More. 

GULPH®*. See Gurr. 

GUM4§, gam. n. s. [gummi, Lat.] A vegetable sub- 
stance differing from a resin, in being more viscid, 
and generally dissolving in aqueous menstruums. 


Quincy The fleshy covering that contains the 
teeth. [soma, Sax.] Shakspeare. 

To GUM, gam, v. a. 'To close with . Wiseman. 
To adorn with gums or essences. B. Jonson 


GU’MMINESS, gam/-mé-nés, a. s. ‘The state of be- 
ing gummy; accumulation of gum. Wiseman. 
GUMMO'SITY, gam-inds’-sé-t2, n.s. The nature of 


mm; gumminess, Floyer. 
ab u6us, whavante! Sits a. Of the nature of 


m. Woodward, 
oO'Mity, gim’-mé. a, Consisting of gum ; of the 
nature of gun. Raleigh, Productive of gum. Mil- 


Overgro wna with gum. D t. 

GUMPTION®, gam 1 Shida. n.s. [Suman, Sax.] 
Understanding ; skill. Pegge. 

GUN §, gin. n.s. [gyn, an engine.] The gexeral 
name for arms; the instrumeut from which shot 
is discharged by fire. 8 , 

To GUN*, gim. v. n. To perform the act of shooting 
with a gun. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

GU'NARCHY®. See Gynancuy. 

GUNNEL, giin’-nil. 99. n. s, See Gus wALe. 

GU/NNER, gian/-nir. 98. n. s. Cannoneer ; he whose 
employment is to manage the artillery in a ship. 

One Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Shok. who shoots. er 
GU'NNERY, gi’-nir-é. n. s. The science of artille- 


ry ; the arto gar en, Mecca 
GUNO/CRACY®, i¥N ZOCRACY. 
GU'NPOWDER, gin’-pdii-dar. n.s, The powder 
it into guns to be Brown. 
GU'NROOMS, gin’-rddm, n.s. The place, on board 
a ship, where arms are deposited. 
GUNSHOT, gin’-shét. n. s, The reach or range of 
a gun; the space to which a shot can be thrown. 


Druden. :; 
GUNSHOT, gan’-shét. a. Made by the shot of a gun. 


Wiseman. 

GU’NSMITH, gin’-sinith. n. s. A man whose trade 
is to make guns. Mortimer. 

GU'NSTICK, gin’-stik: n. s. The rammer, or stick 
with which the charge is driven into a gun. Stuart. 

GU'NSTOCK, gin’-sték. n.s. The wood to which 
the barrel of the gun is fixed, Mortimer, : 

GU'NSTONE, gan’-sténe. n. s. The shot of cannon. 
Shakspeare. 

GU/NWALE, or GU'NNEL of a Ship, gin’-nil. 
n, s. That piece of timber which reaches on either 
side of the ship from the half-deck to the forecasile : 
this is called the gumale, whether there be guns in 
the ship or not: and the lower part of any port, 
yee on ordnance are, is also termed the gun- 

arris. 


wale, 
ovEo. girje. n.s. [gurges, Lat.] Whirlpool ; 
Ht : 


a om. 
GURGE*, ginje. v.a. To swallow up. Mirror 

allt Muvistrates. Ob. T. 

RGION, giir.jfn. 259. n.s. The coarser par of 
the meal, sified from the bran. Holingshed, See 
Gruperons, 

To GU'RGLE, gar’-gl. 405, v.n. | gorgoghare, 
ltalian.] To fall or gush with noise, as water 
from a boule. Pope. 

GU'RKIN®, gar’-kin. n.s, A small cucumber for 


GURNERD Ye o9 [gournauld, Fr.) 
5 -¥ ? JJ, WS, ’ ° 
GURNET, | ¢ Sar-nlt. . ‘A kind of sea-Gsh, Suck. 
Zo GUSH§, gash. v. n. [giessen, German.] To flow 


or rush out with violence ; not to spring in a small 
stream, but in a large body. . Toemit in 
a copious effluxion. Dryden. 


uantity at once ; the liquor so emitted, Harvey. 
GU'SSET, gas’-sit. 99. n. s. [gousset, Fr.] An angu- 
lar piece of cloth sewn at the upper end of the 
GUST) site ns Doe , ue 
n. 8. us, Lat.] Sense of tasting. 
Scott.’ — of perception ; bai ht of sensual pi 
nt. Wi 


joyme lton. Love; liking. Tillotson. 'Turn 
of fancy ; intellectual taste. Dryden. [gustr, Goth.] 
A sudden, violent blast of wind. S/ B 

To GUST®, ‘© taste; to 


. v. gusto, Lat. 
have a relish of. “ial . ] 


GU'STABLE, gas’-t4-bi. 405. a. Tobe tasted. Har- 
7 Pleasant to the taste. Derham. 
a a ABLE*, gais’-ti-bl, n.s. Any thing that may 


tasted ; an eatable. More. 

GUSTA’TION, gus-W-shén. n.s. The actof tasting. 
rown, 

GU/STFUL, gist’-fil.a. Tasteful; well-tasted. How- 


GU'STFULNESS*, gist’-fil-nés. n.s. ‘The relish 
of any thing. Barrow, 
GU'STLESS*, gist/-lés. a. Tasteless ; insipid. Sir 


T. Brown, 

GUSTO, gis'-td, n.s. [Ital.] The relish of any 
thing ; the power by which any thing excites sen- 
sations in palate. Derham. In taste 5 


liking. Dryden, 
G STY, gtw-té. a. Stormy ; tempestuous. Shak. 
GUT$, git. n.s. [Auttein, Germ.] The long pipe 
reaching, with many convolutions, from the stomach 
to the vent. Bacon. "The stomach ; the receptacle 


of food. Hudibras. Gluttony love of —— 


. Hakewill, A 5 
To GUT, gut. rv. a. To eviscerate ; to draw ; to ex- 
enterate. Carew. ‘To plunder of contents. Dry- 


den. 
GUTTA SERE!NA*, giv -th-sb-ré’ wh. ns, [Lat] 
GUTTATED eh acted. ae Lat.] Besprink 
ED, gfit’-th-téd, a. ta, Lat. rink- 
led with drops ; bed oy hana, 
GU’TTER 6, gav’-tar. 98. n.s, [gouttiere, Fr] A 


— for water, Addison, A small longitudinal 
olow, 
To GUTTER, git-tar, v, a. To cut in small hol- 


lows. Shak. x 
To GUTTER* gat’-tdr. v. 2. 'To fall in drops; to 
run as a candle, Scott, 
To GU'TTLE$, giv-tl, 405. v. n. [from gu.] To 
feed luxuriously ; to gormandize. den. 
To GU'TTLE, git'-tL v, a. To swallow. L’Estrange. 
GUTTLER, git’-tl-fr. 98. n.s. A greedy, eater. 
GUTTULOUS giivashitlds. 463. a. Let} 
In the form of a smal! drop. Brown. 
GUTTURAL$, giv’-tshd-ral, 463. @. [gutturalis, 
Lat.] Pronounced in the throat ; belongiug to the 


throat. 
GU’TTURALNESS, git’-tshd-ral-nés. n.s. The 
A of being guttural, Dict. 
IUTWORT, giv-wart. n.s. An herb. 
GUY, gl. n. s. [from guide.] A rope used to lift any 
thing into the ship. Skinner. 
To GU'ZZLE §, giz’-zl. 405. v. n. [gozsauigliare, 
Tial.] To gorimandize ; to swallow any liquor greed 


ily. uunON. 
ToGU'ZZLE, géz’-2l. v.a. To swallow with im 


moderate gust. Dryden. ; . 
GU'ZZLE*, géz’-zl. n.s, An insatiable thing or per 
son. Marston. ; 
GUZZLER, géz’-2l-dr. 98, n.s, A gormandizer ; an 
immoderate eater or drinker, 
GYBE, jibe. n. s. [See Gize.] A sneer; a taunt; a 
sarcasm. Sh , 
To GYBE, jibe. v. n. To sneer ; to taunt. Spenser. 
To GYE*, gl. v.a. To guide. Chauter. See To 


Gig. 

GYMNA‘SIUM*, jim-nd’-zhé-dm, ns. [Latin ; 
yopvdewov, Gr.} Formerly, a place for athletick exer- 
cises, in which such as jsed them were nearly 
naked ; = pee of exercise ; a school. Grew, 

GYMNA/STICALLY, jim-nis’-1¢-kal-¢. ad. Athlete 
ically ; fitly for strong oe Brown. ; 


GYN 


GYV 
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GYMNA/‘STICK, jim-nis’-tik. a. [yopvaerixds.) Per- 


taining to athletick exercises. Grew. 

Xy In this word and itf relatives we not unfrequently 
hear the g hard, as in gimlet, fur this learned reason, 
because they are derived from theGreek. For the very 
saine reason we ought to pronounce the 

eography, geometry, and a thousand other words, 
rd, which would essentially alter the sound of our 
Janguage, Mr. Sheridan has very properly given the 
soft gto these worda ; and Mr. Nares is of the same 
opinion with respect to the propriety of this pronuncia- 
tion, but doubts of the usage; there can be no doubt, 
however, of the absurdity of this usage, and of the ne- 
ressit ——. as much as possible. —See Princi- 
ples, No. 350. A 

GYMNA‘STICK®, jim-nas’-tik. n. s. Athletick exer- 
cise, Arbuthnot, A teacher of the wrestling sci- 
ence. Cockeram, 

GY’MNICAL?*, jim’-né-kal. a. [yoprixds.] Pertaining 
to athletick exercises. Potter. 

GY’MNICK, jim’-nik. a, Such as practise the athlet- 
ick or gyinnastick exercises. Milton. 

GY'MNICK®, jlm’-nik. n.s. Athletick exercise. Bur- 
ton, 

GYMNO'SOPHIST®, jim-nés’-6-fist. ns. [yopvo- 
coguerai.] One ofa sect of Ludian philosophers, B - 
ton. 

GYRNOSFERMOUS Fa s-epar aoe. a. [ybpvos 
and oxépya.] Having the seeds naked. 

To GYN®*, gin, v.n. To begin. Wicliffe. 
GY’NARCHY*, jin’-ar-ké. n.s. [yov) and dpy).J 
Female government, Ld. Chesterfield. ‘ 
GYN/CIAN * jé-né’-shin. a. [yuvatxds, genitive of 

veh.) Relating to women. Ferrand, 

GYNA.O'CRACY*®, ji-né-dk/-ri-sé. n.s. [yor and 





HAB 


in Genesis, | 


xpdros.] Government over which a woman may 
weside. Selden. 


GYNECO/CRACY, jl-né-kdk’-ra-sd. n. s. [yovaccon 


ria.) Petticoat government ; female power. 
ee M jips. n.s. [gypse, Fr.] A kind of stone 
‘ococke. 


a. Relating to gypsum ; 


0c 
|\GY’PSEOUS®, jip’-sé-ds. t 
belonging to lime or 


GY’PSINE*, j 
nlaster. Chambers. 

GY'PSUM*, jip’-sim. n. s. [yédos.] The name of 
a class of fossils ; the plaster stone ; white lime ; a 
kind of plaster. Chambers. 

GY‘/PSY*. See Gipsy. 

GYRA’TION, jl-ra/-shin. n. s. [syre, Lat.) The act 
of turning any thing about. Newton. 

GYRE §, jire. n. s. Leyrns, Lat.] A circle described 
by any thing moving in an orbit. he gary 

To GYRE®, jire. v. a. To turn round. Bp. Hall, 

GY’RED, ji’-réd. a. Falling in rings. Johnson. 

GYRFA‘LCON*®. See Gerracon. 

GY RORANCY®, Bakes. n. s. [ytpos and par- 
rela.] A sort of divination, performed by walking 

faves Pa a circle. Welsh) Af : 

'VE 4, jlve. n.s. [geryn, Welsh. etter ; achain 
for the legs. Shak eore 

i Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott make the g in this word 
hard ; but Mr. E!phinston, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, 
with more propriety, make it soft, as [ have marked it. 
Mr. Nares makes the sound doubtful ; but this majority 
of authorities, and agreeableness to analogy, have re- 
a 4 doubts, and made me alter my former opin- 
ion. W. 


To GYVE, jive. v.a. To fetter; to shackle. Shak 








HAB 


H Is, in English, as in other languages, a note of {| HABI/LITATE*, hA-bil’--tdte. a. Qualified; en 
a 


spiration, sounded only by a strong emission 
of the breath, without any conformation of the or- 
gans of speech, and is therefore, by many gramma- 
rians, accounted no letter. The h in English is 
scarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, as 
house. ‘The strong emission of the breath is usually 
eo ssied ae peed ry angagead hu- 
mour ; a rhaps from val and hour ; b 
some from aa 3 394. : 

HA, bA. interject. [Lat.] An expression of wonder, 
surprise, sudden question, or sudden exertion. 
Shak: . An expression of laughter, Job, xxxix. 

HA®*, hd. n.s. An ex ion of wonder, surprise, 
doubt, or hesitation, Si ; 

ToHA*, ha. v. n, To express surprise ; to hesitate. 

HAAK, hake. n.s. A fish, See Haxe. 

HA’ BEAS CORP US, hi'-bt-4s-kér’-phs. [Lat.] A 
writ, Which a man, indicted of some trespass, being 
laid in aban for the same, may have out of the 
King’s Bench, thereby to remove himself thither at 
his own costs, Cowel. 

HA‘/BERDASHER$, bab’-dir-dash-dr. n.s. [from 
berdash, a kind of neck-dress, the maker of which 
was called a berdasher ; and thence came haber- 
dashers.| One who sells small wares; a pediler. 


‘acon. 

HA‘BERDASHERY*, hab/-dr-dash-dr-é. n. s. Ar- 
ticles made or sold by haberdashers. Burke. 

HA’/BERDINE, hab-dr-déen’. n. s. [{habordean, F'r.] 
A dried salt cod. Ainsworth. 

HA/BERGEON, hAb-bér’-jé-6n. a. s. [haltz, or — 


and bergen, Teut.] Armour to cover the neck 
breast. Exod. xxviii. 

1g hey. word is analogically accented on the second syl- 

le: but Johnson, in all the editions of his Dictionary, 

has the accent on the first, though his authorities are 
againsthim. WW. 

HABI/LIMENT, bi-bil’-d-mént. 2. s. [habilement, 
Fr.] Dress; clothes; garment. Spenser. 

To HABVLITATES, ha-bil’-é4dte. v. a. [hadiziter, 
Fr.] To qualify; to entitle. 


| Fr.] To accustom ; to use one’s self by 


titled. Bacon. 
| HABILITA’TION, ha-bil-¢-t4’-shdn. n. s. Qualifica 
|__tion. Bacon. 

HABI'LITY, ha-bil’-é-t8. n. s. Faculty; power; 
means : now ability. Spenser. 

HA/BIT §, hab/-it. n. s. [habitus, Lat.] State of = | 
thing : as, habit of body. Dress ; accoutrement. Shak. 
Haba is a power in man of doing any thing, when 

it has been acquired by frequently doing the same 
thing. Locke. Custom ; inveterate use. ; 
To HA’BIT, hab’-it. v. a. To dress ; to accoutre ; to 


array. S. spear’, 
To HA’ BIT*, hab’-it. v. a. [habito, Lat.] To inhabit ; 
to dwell in, Chaucer. Ob. 7’ 


HA’BITABLE §, hib’-¢-t4-bl. a. Capable of being . 


dwelt in. Bacon. 
HA’BITABLENESS, hab/-¢-14-bl-nés. n. s. Capaci 
ty of being dwelt in. More. 
HA'BITACLE®, bab/-ieackl. ns. [ 
Lat.] A dwelling. Bale. An old word. 
HAS ANCE, hab’-¢-tanse. n.s. Dwelling ; abode. 
HA'BITANT, hfib’-é-t4nt. n. s. Dweller ; inhabitant. 


Milton. E 

HABITA/’TION, hab-é-ta’/-shin. n. s. The state of 3 
place receiving dwellers, Milton. Act of inhabit 
ing; state of dwelling. Denham. Place of abode ; 
dwelling. Hooker. 

HA'BI TA TOR, hab’ 2-th-tar. n.s. [Lat.] Dweller; 
inhabitant. Brown. 

HARFTED®, hab’-it-@d. a. Accustomed; usual. 

er, 

HABI/TUAL, h&-bhsh’-i-4l. 461. a. Customary ; 
accustomed ; inveterate. Milton. 

HABVTUALLY, hii-bitsh’--dl-é, ad. Customarily ; 
by habit. Atterbury. 

To HABI'TUATE, h&-bitsh'-i-Ate. v. a. [habituer, 

frequent 
repetition. Tillotson. 

‘HABYTUATE®*, ha-bitsh’-ui-Ate. a. Inveterate ; ob- 
stinate, Hammond, 


* 


. 


HAG 


HAK 





—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 





5 aed Mil/-4-sido. n. 3. [habitudo, Lat.] Re- 


apa Shak. A species of hawk. Sandys 
d. nb. {haya and yeand, 


lation ; state with regard to something|| A hag 
else. ron. Pamiiaity ; converse frequent in- HA(GARD®, bh 
——— ce. Druden Long custom ; habit. Dryden. A stac 


power of doing aay thing acquired by fre- 
apenas 2” bed (hails, Lat.] Fit; proper. 


HA’BNAB, poe nab. ad. * ne hap.] At random ; 
at the mercy of chance. L 

To HACK 4§, hak. v. a. (haccan, Sar.] To cut into 
small pieces ; to chop. Sidney. To speak unread- 
ily, or with hesitation. Sh 

prow 

HACK §°, hak. n. s. haque, old Fr.] A horse let out 
for hire. Moore. 
More. 

HACK*, hik. a. Hired. Wakefield. 

To HACK, hak. v. I To = Te beckany § to turn hack- 


AY Prostitute, Hi 
78 A/CKLE$, indké-kl, 40 405. v.a. {hekelen, Teut.]| 
ao flax. To separate; to tear asunder. | 


Bur 
HA‘CKLE®, bak’-kl. n. s. A comb for dressing flax. 


MA/‘CKLE, bak/-kl. n.s. A fly for angling, dressed 
sometimes with the feathers of a cock, and some- 
times with silk. Walton. 

HA'CKNEY$§, hak’-né. n. s. [hacnai, Welsh.) A 
pees eee b= peek 2 ae . Chaucer, A hired 

Bacon. A_hireling; a prostitute. Burnet. 
Any thing let out for hire. 

HA/CKNEY®, hik’-né. a. Worn out, like a hired 
horse. Bexmont and Fletcher. Prostitute ; vicious 
for hire. Roscommon, Much used; common ; let 
out for hire. Milton 

HACK NEY-COACHMANY®, hik’-né-kétsh/-miin. 
n.s. The driver of a hired or hackney coach. 
Guardian, 

HACKNEY-MANY*, bik’-né-man. n. s. One who lets | 

to hire. Barret. 

To HA'CKNEY, hik’-né. v. a. To practise in one 
thing; to accustom, as to Pct ay Shak. To 
carry in a hackney coach 

H A'CQUETON, bak wd-tbe n R. 8. Soa regen dee or 
hoqueton, Fr.] A stuffed jacket, formerly w 
‘finder armour, sometimes made of leather. on. 


“ser. 
HA’CKSTER®, hak’-stdr, n. s. [from hack.] A bul- || HA‘ILSTON 


ly ; a ruffian; an assassin, Bp. Hall. 
HAD §, hid. The preterit and pe . of have, 
HAD-1-WIST*, hid-l-wist’. A. proverbial expres-| 


sion, Ob that I had known. Gower. 
HA‘DDER*®, hfd’-dar. 2. s. [heide, Germ. J Heath ; 


ling. Bee 
"DDOCK [haste Fr.J A 


HADDOCK, bAd/-dak. 166. 7. s. 
sea-fish of the cod kind, but small. 

HADE*®, ride. n. s. Among miners, the steep descent 

of a shaft; ;, the descent of a hill. Drayton. 


HAFT'$, haf. 78, 79. n.s, [hept, Sax.J A han-}) 


die; that part of any instrument that is taken into 
the hand. Gower, 

To HAFT, bat. v. a. To set in a haft. Ainsworth. 

HA/F TERS, hif-tir. . s. A wrangler; a caviller 5) 
a crafiy or cunning fellow. Barret. Ob. T.. 

HAG §, hig. n.s. fhoexerce, Sax.] A witch ; an 
enchantress. Dering. A fury; a she monster. 
Crashaw. An old ugly woman. Dryden. Ap- 
Y wekcygan of light and fire upon the manes of 

S, or men’s hair, were formerly called hags. 


Blount 
HAG-HORNY, hig/-barn. a. Born of a witch or hag. || HA/IRLACE, hare’-lase. n. 5, 


TAG. hig. . a. To torment; 
vain terrour. Ffudibras. 
HA’GABAG#*. Bee al am fib 
HA/GGARD§, 
untamed ; difficult to be fecal: Spenser. 
rer, Germ] Lean; rogged; perhaps, ugly. L 
trange. Deformed with passion. Dryden. 
HA/GGARD, hig’-rird. n.s. Any thing wild or 


ha- 
us- 


, bak. ns. A notch; a hollow cut. Shak- To HA’ 





{hagard, Fr.] Wild; A 


seoLAnE hig’- sand. ad. Deformedly ; ug 


lil 
HA'GGESS | hig’-gés. n. s. [from hack.] A mass of 
“inet generally pork chopped, and enclosed in a 


HA'GGISH, ee pe « OF a. Of ie nature of a hag; 
formed 
To HA'GGLES hig’-gl. v. @. {from hackle or hock) 
To cut; to cho} ; to — Shakspeare. 
GGLE, ig’-gl. v.n. [harceler, Fr.] To be 
tedious in a bargain ; to be ng in coming to the 


price. Shenstone. 
ioaraling or faltering speech. HA’GGLER, hig’-gl-dr. 98. n. s. 7 oad that cuts. 


One that is tardy j in bar, rgaining: 
HAGIO' GRAPHA*, ba-je-dg’- Pye n.8. pl. [dy:- 
os and ypddw.] Holy writings; @ name given to 
art of the books of Seripture. a. ewcome. 
HAGIO/GRAPHAL*, ha-jé-dg/-ré-fill.c. Deqoting 
the writings called hag . Cosin 
HAGIO/GRAPHER, “je-bg!-rh-ftir. ns. A holy 
writer. The Jews avid the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old Testament Whitbe the Jaw, the prophets, and 
the fait raha 
se hag’-ship. Py s. The title of a witch or 
Middleton, 
h Inte, old 


HAGUE acque 
HAGUE ha hag’-bat. tg Fr] cK kind of fire- 
arms ¥ a culverin, or hand-cannon, fixed on a lit- 
tle carriage, since called the arquebuse, according 
to ane 

HAH, 


den. 

noe hale, n. s. [hex], Sax.] Drops of rain frozen 
in their falling. Locke. 

To HAIL, hale. v. n. To pour down hail. Js. xxxii. 

To HAIL*, hale. v. a. [haella, Su. Goth.) To pour. 
Shakspeare. 

HAIL §, hale. inter. [heel, Sax.] A term of saluta- 


tion; health. Mi/ion. 

HAIL*, hdle. a. Healthy; sound. See Harr. 

HAIL-FELLOWS, hale’-f4V-10. n. 5. A companion. 
Bp. Huil. 

To HAIL, hale. v. a. To salute ; to call to. Knolles. 

HA‘/ILSHOT, hale’-shdt. n. s. Small shot scattered 
like hail. Heameard. 

E, hale’-stne. n. s. A particle or single 
ball of hail, Joshua, x. 

|b Sonal ha/-lé, a. Consisting of hail; full of bail. 


HA'NOUS*. See Hrrnovs. 
HAIR 6§, hare. n. s. [hep, Sax.) 
teguments, found apon all the 
Ou the soles of the feet and palms of the hands. 
A ys. hair. Sha&. Any thing proverbial- 
en. Course ; order ; _ Shak. 
Hl) ARBRAINED, hhre’-bran’d. 359. [properly, 
harebrained, ona as a hare.] Wild; regulars un- 
steady. Sh 
HA‘IRBEL, hihee’ bal. n, s. A flower ; the hyacinth 
HA/IRBREADTH, bare/-brédeh. n. s. A very small 
distance ; the diameter of a hair. Judg. xx. 
|| HA‘IRCLOTH, hire’-kiésh. n. s. Stuff made of hair, 
very rough and prickly, worn sometimes in morti- 
fication. Grew 


HAIRAUNGS, hare-hiing’. a. Hanging by a hair. 


Young 
HA‘IRINESS, ha/-ré-nés. n. s. The state of being 
covered with hair, or abounding with hair. Brown. 
he fillet with which 


hd. inter}. An expression of sudden effort. 





One of th common 
of the body, ex- 


women tie up their hair. Harvey. 


to harass with || HA‘IRLESS, hare’-lés, a, Wantieg seg Bp. Hail. 


| HATRNEEDLE®, bee ne-dl, erly an 
}} HA‘TIRPIN*, hare’ Tiewremeul for tor- 
turing the ‘hair ; Vg latter wi hia our Own memo- 


ry; the former very ancient. 
i X Bacon. 


HAIRY, hi’-ré. a. Overgrown with hair. 
Consisting of hair, Dryden. 
| HAKE, hike. ne. A = Carew. 


HAL HAL 


17 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 
HA/KOT, hak’-dt. 166. n. s. [from hake.] A kind of || HALF-STRAINED, haf -strdn'd. a. Half-bred ; im- 


fish. Ainsworth. | __ pertect. pe 
HAL, in local names, is derived, like al, from the /HALF-SWO ), haf'-sdrd. n.s. Close fight. Shak. 

Saxon healle, i. ¢. a hall, a palace. Gibson, / HALF-WAY, haf-wa. ad. In the mi . Gran- 
HA/LBERD §, illl-bdrd. 98. ns. (halebarde, Fr.J)) ville. 

A batile-axe fixed to a long pole. Shakspeare. /HALF-WIT, baf-wit. n. s. A blockhead ; a foolish 
HALBERDI ER, hall-bdr-deér’. n. s, One who is}) fellow. Dryden. ' 


armed with a halberd. Bacon. HALF-WITTED, haf-wit-téd. a. Imperfeetly far- 
HA‘LCYON §, bal’-shé-dn. 166. n.s. [halevo, Lat.) | nished with understanding. Swift. 

A bird said to breed in the sea, that there is 

always a cali during her incubation. & re. 

HA‘LOYON, hél-shé-Gn. 397. a. Placid; quiet; 
still; peaceful. Denham. 

HALCYONIAN®, hial-shéJ’-né-in, a. Peacefal ; 
quiet; sull, Sheldon. 

HALE 9*, hale. n. s. [heel, Sax.] Welfare. r. 

LIALE, bale. a, Healthy ; sound ; hearty. Spenser. 
Whole; uninjured. [heel, Dutch.| Hamunond. 

To HALES$, hale, or hawl. [hawl, Sheridan and 
Perry.) v. a. [halen, Dutch.] To drag by force ; to 
pull violently and rudely, Lascke. 

This word, in familiar language, is corrupted be- 
og recovery into haul ; bet lene poe Ue re- 
quires the regular sound, rhyming with pale ; the other 


oo haf. v. a. ‘To divide into two paris. 

Tatton, : 

HA‘LFEN®, baf’-fn. a, Wanting half its due qualities. 
Spenser. 

HA LFENDEAL, haf -fa-déel. ad. [halfdeel, Teut] 
Nearly half. Spenser, 

HA‘ LFER*, ha?-tar. n. s. One heed agra ne 
half of any thing. Mountagu. A male fallow-deer 
gelded, which 1s so called upon the same footing as 
. sione-horse in French is called cheralentier. 

egere. ‘ 

HA‘LIARDS*. See Hatuarps. 

HA‘LIBUT, hél-lé-bit. n.s. A sort of fish. Ains- 


worth. 
HA‘LIDOM, hal’-é-dam. a. s. [haliusbome, Sax] 


sound would, in this case, be gross and vulgat.—See An adjuration by what is boly. Spenser. 
ToHacr, W. HA‘LIMASS, bdl’-lé-mas. n.s. [haliy, and mass.) 
HA’LER, ba’-lar, or haw¥-dr. 98, n. s. He who pulls ||, The feast of All-Sonts, 


HA LING®*, hiw!’-ing. 2. s. An act of dragging by 
force ; compulsion. Aliltan, 

HA‘LITUODS, hi-litsh’i-ds. 463. a. [halifes, Lat.J 
Vaporous ; tumous. Boyle. 

HALL, hall. n. s. [hal, naga | A court of justice ; as, 
Wesyninster Hall. Pope. A manor-house so called, 


and hales. 
HALF 4, baf. 78,401. n.s. plural halves, havz. (heal, 
Sax.] A moiety; one part of two; an equal part. 
1 Sam. xiv. It sometimes has a plural signification 
when a number is divided. Dryden. 
HALF, hit. ad. In part; equally. Dryden. 
HALF-BLOOD, haf-blad. 2. s, One not born of the 
same father and mother. Locke. 
HALF-BLOODED, haf-blid-€d. a. Mean ; degen- 


because in it were held courts for the tenants, Ad- 
dison. "The publick room of a corporation. Gurth. 
thoes ay a ca pling of ney ros - col- 
erate, Shakspeare. egiate body i the universities of Oxford and Com- 
HALF-CAP, haf-kap. n. s, Cap i toff, |} bridge. Dean Prideaur. 
A hintig rloved. Mtakeprere? ee Ot ALLELUJAH), DADBy8. 2. 2. Cotto 
HALE-DEAD®, haf-déd. a. {healp-Dead, Sax.] || Praise ye the Lord] A song of thanksgiving. Mit- 
Almost dead. Milton. 
HALF-FACED, hAf-faste. 362. a. Showing only 
part of the face. Shakspeare, 
HALF-HATCHED, haf-hitsht. a. Imperfectly 


ton, 
HALLELUJA/TICK®, hal-lé-188-y4v-Tk. a. Denot- 
ing a song of thanksgiving. Christian Antigritics. 
HA’ LLIARDS®, hal’-yardz. a s. pl. [Io na- 


hatched. HA‘/LYARDS*, _ val Janguage. 
HALF-HEARD, hAf-hérd. a. Imperfectly heard. — —— employed to hoist or lower a sail. 
om, - ermo ° : 
HALF-LEARNED*, b&f-rn-€d. a. Imperfectly || HALLO’O 6, bAl46 inter). [ahlopan, Sax.] A word 
learned. Lowth of encouragement when dogs are let loose on their 


me. Dryden, 
o HA‘/LL.OO, hal-I6Y. v. n. [haler, Fr.] To ery as 
poe the dogs. Shak. ‘To treat as in contempt. 


HALF-LOST®, hAf-list. a. Nearly lost. Milton. 

ff ALF-MOON, haf-mddn’. n. s. The moon in its ap- 
pearance when at half increase or decrease. Any 
thing in the figure of a half-moon. Milton, 

HALF-PART*, hAf-part. n. s, Equal share. Shak. 

HALP-PENNY, ha’-pén-né. nm. s. plural ro gin 
{halpendie, gr A 7 r coin, of which two 
make a penny. Swift. It has the foree of an ad- 
jective conjoined with any thing of which it de- 
notes the price. Shakspeare. 

}’r° This word is not only deprived of half its sound, but 
even what is left is grossly corrupted : sounding the a 
as in Aal/, is provincial and rustick. W. 


HALF-PENNYWORTH®, ha/-pén-né-warth. x, s. 


neu, 

To HA/LLOO, hil46¥. v. a. To encourage with 
shouts. Prior. To chase with shouts. Shaft. To 
call or shout to. Shak ; 

HA‘LLOOING®, hal-lé8/-ing. m. s. A loud and ve- 
hement ery. B. Jonson. 

To HA‘LLOW §, WrAl’-10. v. o. [halxian, halre, 
Sax.] To consecrate ; to make holy. Looker. To 
reverence as holy; Hallowed be thy name. 

5) Os pronouncing the Lord's Prayer, we sometimes 
rear the participle of this word pronounced like that 
of the word to hollow. This arises trom not atterid- 


The worth of a half-penny. ShaXspeare. ing to the distinction made by «yllabication bet 
RALF-PIKE, haf-pike. n-&. Theanall pike cortied || the angle and double ls tee doable f tm the sens ore 
bv officers, T'atler. — — - - : meal eer — as im taki ; 
“LF-PINT. haf- ; ut when one of the liquids is carried to the pext 
yee aad pint. .s. The fourth part of « syllable, the a bas its short and lender “eound, 8 
~~ . ° * t pm a A u 1 A ~ 
HALF-READS, hif-r8d, a, Superficially skilled by || {221g the samo may bo obsereed of bald ani hat 


Aare. 3 res Sar 

HALP-SCHOLAR, haf-sk6l’-lar, n.s. One imper- 

fectlv learned. Watts. 

f{{ALF-SEAS Over. h&f'-séz-/-vir. A proverbial 
expression for any one far advanced. [1 is com- 
monly used of one half drunk, den, ° 

HALF-SIGHTED, baf-sl-téd. a.° Seeing imper- 
feetly. Bac 


HA‘LLOWMASS, hAl/-lé-mas. m. s. [haluy, Sax, 
and tes) The feast of All-Souls. Shakspeare. 

To HALLU'CINATE §*, bal-li’-sé-ndte. v. n. fhal- 
lucinatus, Lat.] ‘To stumble; to blunder. k- 


eram. 
HALLUCINA‘TION, hél-lti-sé-nd/-shdn. nm. s. Er- 
a vent j rn pig 3 folly. Harvey. 

j at : . f , hawm. ns. [healm, Sax.] Straw. 
HALY-SPHERE, bif-siere. 2. s. Hemisphere. B. | iP This is Dr, Johoson’s pronunciation of this word. W. 
ILALE-STARVED®, haf-stirv’d. a. Almost starved. |! HA/LO, hi/-ld. 2. s. [halo, Fr.j] A red circle round 

Stilton, | the sun or moon, Nese. 


HAM 


HAN 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—il ;—pddnd ;—zhin, THis. 


HALSE*. n,s.[haly, Sax.] The neck; the throat. 
Chaucer. 

To BAL . * a. To onbrace ont oe neck, 
as children do their parents. Spenser. To adjure. 
Chaucer. To greet; to salute with sempect. Via 

7, P. Ploughman. 

HA/’LSENING. a, Sounding harshly ; inharmonious 
in the throat or tongue, Carew. Ob. J. 

HA’LSER, haw’-sir. n. s. {halp, Sax.) feorrented 
to —e) A rope less than a cable. Chapman. 

To HALT §, halt. v, n, [healz, Sax.) To limp; to be 
lame. Shak. To stop in a march. Addison. To 
hesitate; to stand dubious. 1 
fail ; to falter. Jerem, xx. 

HALT, halt. a. Lame; crippled. St. Luke, xiv. 

HALT, halt. n. s. The act of limping, the manner of 
limping. A stop in a march. Milton. 

HA’LTER, hal’-tér. x. s. He who limps. Sherwood. 

HA’‘LTER §, bal-tar. n. $. Foalpce , Sax.] A rope 
to hang malefactors. Shakspeare. A cord; a strong 


string. Sundys. 
ay HALTER, hal’-tar. v. a, To bind with a cord. 


. Jonson. 

HA’LTINGLY*®, hal’-ting-lé. ad. In a slow manner. 
Dict. of ations. 

To HALVES hav. 78. v.a. [from half, halves.) To 
divide into two parts, Stukeley. 

HALVES, havz. inierj. An expression by which any 
one lays claim to an equal share. 

HAM, whether initial or final, is the Saxon Dam, a 
house, farm, or village. Gihson. 

HAM 64, ham. n. s. [ham, Sax.] The hip; the hinder 

art of the articulation of the thigh with the knee. 
‘isemon. ‘The thigh of a hog salted. Pope. 

HA’MACK*. See Hammock. 

HA’MADRYAD*, him’-A-drl-dd. n.s. [dpa and 
dpis.] One of those wood-nymphs of antiquity, 
who were feigned to live and die with the trees to 
which they were attached, Spectator. 

HA‘MATE $*, him/-dte. a. i Lat.] En- 
tangled ; twisted together. Bp. Berkeley. 

HA‘MATED, him’-d-téd. a. Hooked ; set with hooks, 

To HA‘MBLE, ham’-bl. v. a. [hamelan, Sax.} To 
cut the sinews of the thigh ; to hamstring. 

HAME, hAme. n.s. [hama,Sax.] The collar by 
which a horse draws in a wagon. 

HAME*, hame. n.s. Home. Chaucer. 

To HA‘MEL*. See To HamBLe, 

HA/MLET §, him’-lét. 99. n.s. [ham, Sax. and /et.] 
A small village. Bacon. 

HA’MLETTED*, ham/-lét-t@d. a. Countrified ; ac- 
customed only to a hamlet. Feltham, 

HA/MMER §, ham/-mir. 98, n. s. [hamep,Sax.] The 
instrument consisting of a handle and heavy 
head, with» which any thing 1s forced or driven. 
Bacon. Any thing destructive. Hakeiill. 

To HA'MMER, ham‘-mar. v. a. To beat with a 
hammer. Sandys. Tovforge or form with a ham- 
mer. Milton. To work in the mind; to contrive 
by intellectual labour. Camden. 

To HA‘/MMER, ham’-mar. v.n. To work; to be 
busy. ny TES To be in agitation. & e. 

HA/MMERABLE*, ham’-miar-A-bl. a. Capable of 
being formed by a hammer. Sh ; 

HA/MMERCLOTH*, ham/-mar-kléch. n.s. The 
cloth that covers a coach-box. The coachman for- 
merly used to carry a hammer, pincers, a few nails, 
&c. in a leather pouch belonging to his box; and 
this cloth was used for the hiding of them from pub- 
lick view, Pegge. 

HA‘/MMERER, hAm/-mar-ar. 2.s. He who works 
with a hammer. Sherwood. 

HA‘’MMERHARD, hiam’-mar-hard. 2. s. Iron or 
steel hardened by much hammering on it. Moxon. 

HA’/MMERMAN*, bAm’-indr-man. 2. s. One who 
beats with a hammer at the forge. B. Jonson, 

HA/MMERWORT®*, ham’-mar-wirt. n. s. [hamop- 
PYNT, Sax.] An herh, 

HA’MMOCK, ha&m/-m@k. 166. n.s. [amacha, In- 
dian.] A swinging bed. Raleigh. 

HA‘MPER4$, hamp’-dr. 98. n.s. [hanaperium, low 
Lat.] A large basket 3 carriage. Sheldon. 


Kings, xviii. ‘To 


To HA‘MPER §, hamp’-dr. v. a. [hampr, Icel.] To 
shackle ; to entangle, as in nets. EJerbert. To en- 
snare ; to inveigle. Shakspeare. To complicate ; 
to tangle. B ve. To [polos to embarrass 
by many lets troubles, Hudibras. 

HA’MPER*, hamp’-dr. n. s. A kind of chain or fet- 
ter. Browne. 

HA/MSTRING §, hdm’-string. n. s. [ham and string.] 
The tendon of the ham. Wiseman. 

To HA‘/MSTRING, him’-string. v. a. prec. and part. 
pass. hamstrung. ‘To lame by cutting the tendon 
of the ham. Deyden. 

HAN, for hare, in the plural. Spenser. Ob. J. 

HA‘/NAPER, bfin’-4-par. 98. ns. [hanaperium, low 
Lat.] A treasury ; an exchequer. Bacon. 

To HANCE*, or HAUNCE*, hanse. v. a. [/ausser, 
Fr.) To liftup. Chaucer. To raise; to enhance. 
Chaucer. 

HA’/NCES, ban‘-séz. n.s. [In a ship.] Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on balusters on the poop and 

er-deck down to the gangway. Harris. [ln 
architecture.] The ends of elliptical arches. Har- 


ris. 

HAND 4, hind. n. s. [hand, hond, op The palm 
with the fingers. Knolles. Measure of four inches ; 

‘ apalm. Side, right or left. Exod. xxxviii. Part; 
quarter ; side. Swift. Ready payment, with re- 
spect to the receiver. Anolles. Ready payment, 
with regard to the payer, oul of hand, i. e. imme- 
diately. Tob, iv. te; price. Bacon.’ Terms; 
conditions; rate. Stubbes. Act; deed; external 
action. King Charles. Labour; act of the hand. 
Milton. Performance. Shak. Power of perfor- 
mance, Addison. Attempt; undertaking. Spenser. 
Manner of gathering or taking. Bacon. Work- 
manship ; power or act of manufacturing or mak- 
ing. Chega. Manner of acting or performing. 
Dryden. Agency; part in action, South. The 
act of giving or presenting. 2 Sum. Act of receiv- 
ing any thing ready to one’s hand. Locke. Care; 
necessity of managing. Pope. Discharge of duty. 
Hooker, Reach; nearness: as, at hand, within 
reach, Shakspeare. Manuel management. Dryden. 
State of being in preparation. Shak. State of be- 
ing in present agitation. Locke. Cards held at a 
game. Bacon. ‘That which is used in opposition 
to another. Hudibras. Scheme of action. B. Jon- 
gon. Advantage; gain; superiority. Hayward. 
Competition ; contest, Shak, Transmission ; con- 
veyance. 1 Kings, xiv. Possession; power. 

coker. Pressure of the bridle. Shak. Method 
of government ; discipline; restraint. Bacon. In- 
fluence ; management. iel. That which per- 
forms the office of a hand in pointing. Locke. Agent ; 
person employed. Swift. Giver, and receiver. 
Tillotson. An actor; a workman; a soldier. 
man Locke, Catch or reach without choice. 
udges. Form or cast of writing. Locke.—Hand 
over head. Negligently; rashly ; without secing 
what one does. Dacen, Hand to hand. Close 
fight. Shak. Hand in hand. Ya union; conjoint 
ly. Swift. Fit Fg Shak. Hand to mouth. As 
want requires. Bp, Reynolds. To bear in hand, 
To keep in expectation; to elude. Shak. 7'o be 
hand and glove. To be intimate and familiar; to 
suit one another. 

To HAND, hand. v.a. To give or transmit with 
the hand. Brown. To guide or lead by the band. 
Donne. To seize; to lay hands on. Shak. To 
manage; to move with the hand. Prior. To 
transmit in succession; to deliver from one to an-_ 
other. Woodward. . 

To HAND*, hind. v.n. To go hand in hand ; to co- 

rate with. Massinger. : 

HAND is much used in composition for that which 
is manageable by the hand, as, a handsaw; or 
borne in the hand, as, a 0. : 

HA‘NDBALL+#, haind/-ball. 7. s. One of our ancient 

ames with the ball. Brand. 

HA’/NDBARROW, hind’-bir-rd, n.s. A frame on 
which any thing is carried by the hands of two 
men, without wheeling 1 ground. J'usser. 


~ 
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HA’NDBASKET, hind/-bas-kit. .s. A portable 
basket. Mortimer. 

HA’/NDBELL, hand’-bél. n. s. [handbell, Sax.] A 
bell rung by the hand. Bacon. « 

HA'NDBO *, hind/-bd. n. s. A bow managed by 
the hand. Old Ballad of Adam Bell. 

HA‘NDBREADTH, hand/-brétith. n.s. A space 
equal to the breadth of thehahd ; a palm. Ex. xxv. 

HA’NDCLOTH*, hand/-kléth, n. s. A handkerchief. 

HA/NDCUFF*, -hand’-kaf. n. s. [handcopre, Sax.] 
A manacle ; a fetter for the wrist. 

7'o HA‘NDCUFF*, bind’-kaf. v. a. To manacle; to 
fasten by a chain. Hay. 

HA/NDCRAFT*, hand’-kréft. n. s. Work perform- 
ed by the hand. 

HA’/NDCRAFTSMAN*, hind/-krafts-min. n.s. A 
workman. Hudloet. 

HA‘NDED, han’-déd. a. Having the use of the 
hand, left or right. Brown. With hands joined. 
Milton. 

HA‘NDER, han’-dar. ».s. Transmitter ; conveyer 
in succession, , 

HA/NDFAST, hénd/-fast. n.s. [hand and fast.] 
Hold ; custody. Shak. Hold 3 power of keeping. 
Beaumont Fletcher, 

HA’/NDPAST*, hind’-fast. a. Fast as by contract ; 
firm in adherence. Bale. 

To HA‘NDFAST®, hind’-fast. v. a. [handyeercan, 
Sax.] To betroth. Coverdale. To join together 
solemnly by the hand. B. Jonson. ‘To oblige ay 

* duty; to bind. Abp. Sancroft. - 

HA/NDFASTING*®, hind/-fast-ing. n. s. [hand faest- 
ning, Su. Goth.] A kind of marriage contract. 
Christen Stute o rim. 

HA/NDFETTER*, hind/-fét-tir. n.s. A manacle 
for the hands. Sherieood. 

HA/NDFULL, hand/-ffl. n. s. As much as the hand 
can contain, 2 Mace. iv. A palm; a hand's breadth. 
Bacon. A small number or quantity. Clarendon, 
As much as can be done. Raleigh. 

HA/NDGALLOP, hand/-gAl-lap. n. s. A slow, easy 

llop, in which the hand presses the bridle to hin- 
der increase of speed. den. 

HANDGRENA‘DE*. See Granapo, and Gre- 


NADE. 

HA/NDGUN, bind/-gda. n.s. A gun wielded by 
the hand, Camden, 

HA/NDICRAFT, hdn’-dé-krAf. n. s. [handepert, 
Sax. See Hanpcrart.] Manual occupation. Ad- 
dison. A man who lives by manual labour. Dry- 


den. 

HA‘NDICRAFTSMAN, _hiin’-dé-krifis-min. 88. 
n.s. A manufacturer; one employed in manual 
occupation. mr 

HA/NDILY, han’-dé-lé. ad. With skill ; with dex- 
terity. 

HA/NDINESS, hin’-dé-nés, n.s. Readiness; dex- 
terity. Lord Chesterfield. 

HA/NDIWORK, ban’-dé-wark. n. s. [a corruption 
of -handwork.] Work of the hand; product of la- 
bour ; manufacture. x 

HA‘NDKERCHIEF,  hang’-kér-tshif. n. s. [half 
Sax. and half Fr.] A piece of silk or linen used to 
wipe the face, or cover the neck. Sidney 

HA'NDLANGUAGE*, hAnd’-ling: 
science of conversing by means of the hand. Dal- 
garno, 

To HA'NDLE, hfin’-dl. 405. v. a. [handelen, Dutch.] 
To touch; to feel with the hand. Locke. To man- 
age; to wield, Shak. To make familiar to the 
hand by frequent aouror Y «To treat ; to 
mention in writing or talk. . To deal with; 
to practise, Jer. ii. To treat well or il]. Clarendon. 
To practise upon ; to transact with. Shakspeare. | 

HA‘NDLE, hiin’-dl. 405. n. s. [handle, Sax.] That 
part of any thing by which it is held in the hand ; 
. heft. Bp. Taylor. ‘That of which use is made. 
Sordh. 


handled. S/eriwood. 
HA’/NDLESS, hAnd/-lés. a. Without a hand. Shatk- 
speare. 


o g upon. To regard with passionate affection. 
HA’NDLEABLE®, hfind/-di-A-bl. a. That may be|| Zo HANG, hing. v. n. To be suspended ; to be sup 
} 


ne eee oe v.a. Touch. B. Jonson. 

Yunning; trick ; ser. 

HA'NDMAID, bind/sebde. 2.2. A maid thet waits 
at hand. . 

HANDMA‘IDEN?®, hind’-ma-dn. a. s. A maid-ser- 


vant; a handmaid. St. Luke. 
HA’NDMILL, band’-mil. n. s. A mill moved by the 


hand. sor 

HANDS OFF, handz-6f. interj. A vulgar phrase 
RINDBAALS. band! 

HA‘NDSA , hand’-sdlz. n.s. Sails managed by 


the hand. Temple. 

HA/NDSAW,, hand/-shw. n, s. Saw manageable by 
the hand. Shakspeare. 

HA’/NDSCREW*, hand’-skréé. n.s. [hand and 


screw.] A sort of engine for raising heavy timber, 
or great weights of any kind; a jack. 

HA/NDSEL §, hdn’-s8l. n. «. {hansel, Dutch.] The 
first act of using any thing; the first act o/ sale. 
Sir 7’. nip 

To HA‘NDSEL, hin’-sél. v.a. To use or do any 
thing the first ume. Cowley. 

HA/NDSOME §, han’-sdm. a. = Dutch. 
see 3 gainly; convenient. Spenser, Beauti 
with iganty 5 ceful. Addison. Elegant; grace- 
ful. Felton, Eraple; liberal : 93, 8 handsome for- 
tune, Generous ; noble : as, a handsome action. 

To HA/NDSOME, han’-sim. v.a. To render ele- 

nt or neat. Donne. 

HA’/NDSOMELY, hdAn’-sim-l¢. ad. Conveniently ; 
dexterously. Spenser. Beautifully; gracefully. 
Patrick, egantly 5 neatly. Wisdom, xii. Liber- 


ally ; generously. Addison. 

HA/NDSOMEN SS, bain’-shm-nés. n. s. Beauty; 
grace elegance. Boyle, 

HA/NDSPIRKE* -splke. n. s. [hand and spike} 


A kind of wooden lever to move great weights. 
HA/NDSTAFF*, hand’-stéf, n.s. [hand and staff] 
A javelin. Ezek. xxxix. 
HA‘NDVICE, hind’-vise. n.s. A vice to hold small 
work in. Moron, 
HA/NDWEAPON*, hind/-wép-p’n. n. s. Any weap- 
on which may be wielded by the hand. Num). xxxv. 
HA/NDWORK*, hind’-wark. n. s. Same as hundi- 


work. 
HA’NDWORKED*, hAnd’-warkt. a. Made with 


hands. 

HANDWRITING, hand-rl/-ttng. n. s. A cast or 
form of writing peculiar to e hand, Cockburn. 
Any writing. Contents of Chap. iv. of Daniel. 

HA‘NDY 6$, an’-da. a. Executed or perforsaod by 
the hand, gears ty dexterous; skilful. Dryden. 
Convenient ; ready to the hand, Moron. 

HA/‘NDYBLOW®, han’-dé-blé. 2.5. A stroke in- 
flicted by the hand; an act of hostility. Idarmer, 

HA'/NDYDANDY, han’-dé-din-dé. n. s. A play 
among children, in which something is shaken be- 
tween two hands, and then a guess is made in 
which hand it is retained. Shakspeare. 

HA‘NDYGRIPE*, hadu/-dé-gripe. . s. Seizure by 
the hand or paw. Hudibras. 

HA/NDYSTROKE*, han’-dé-strdke, n.s. A bluw 
inflicted by the hand. Beammont and Fletcher. 

HA/NDYWORK®*. See Hanpiwork. 


idje. n.s. The || Tio HANG 6, hang. 409. ».a, preter. and part. 


hanged, or hung, anciently hong. [hansan, er] 
To suspend ; to fasten in ‘such a manner as to be 
sustained not below, but above. South. To place 
without any solid support. Sandys. To choak and 
kill by suspending by the neck. 2 Sam. xvii, To 
display ; to show aloft. Shak. To let fall below 
the proper situation; to decline. Ecclus. xix. To 
fix in such a manner as in some directions to be 
movable. 1 Mac. iv. To cover or charge by any 
thing suspended, Shak. To furnish with ornaments 
or draperies fastened to the wall, Bacon.—7'o 


d 
ported above, not below. Spenser. To depen 
to fall loosely on the lower part; to dangle. Hudi- 
bras. To bend wah Addison. To float; vo 


HAP 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—péddnd ;—thin, THis. 


play. Prior. To gy 3 by something rais- 
ed above the be typ ison. ‘To rest upon by 
embracing. To saeeri to impend. Alter- 
oury. ‘To be loosely joined. Shak. To drag 5 to 
be incommodiously joined. Addison. 'To be com- 
pact or united. Dryden. ‘To adhere, unwelcomely 
or incommodiously, Addison. ‘To rest ; to reside. 
Shat. To be in suspense ; to be in a state of un- 
na - Dent. 'To be delayed; to linger. Mil- 
be dependent on. Prior, To “be fixed 
= ‘suspended with attention. Pope. To have a 
steep declivity. Mortimer. To be executed by the 
halter. Shak. To decline ; to tend down. Pope. 
To be displayed ; to be shown. Shak. To con- 
tinue; as, the wind has hung easter! ha great 
while — To hang fre. A term applied to guns, 
when the flame aiieaictnas not teaedaely 
from the pan to the charge. 
HA/NGBY®, hang’-bl. n.s. A , epretont an ex- 


= of contempt, Bp. Hall 
HANG eo ‘9. n.s. ‘That by which any 
ba, ’ 


HAY -dr. 98. n. 8. [hangier, —— 
A short curv cb ; @ short broad swo 
Smollett. 

HA‘NGER*, hang’-dr. n.s. One who causes others 
to be hanged. ubrer 


BANGED, hang-dr-bu’. n.s. A dependant. 


Brow 
HANGING, hing’-ing. 410. n.s. Drapery hung or 
fastened against the walls of rooms. Sliak. Any 
thing that a to another, Shak. Death by a 
di 


halter. Pope splay 5 ; exhibition. Addison. 
HA/NGING, hing Ing. part, a. Foreboding death 
by the halter. S Requiring to be punished by 


the halter ; a hanging matter. 
HA’/NGING-SLEEVES®, hitng’-Ing-sléévz. n. s. pl. 
Strips of the same stuff with the gown, hanging 
down the back from the shoulders, formerly worn 
by children of both sexes. Lord Halifax. 
HA‘NGMAN, hang’-man. 88. n. s. The publick exe- 
cutioner. Sidney. A term of reproach, either seri- 


ous or ludicrous. woth 
n. 8. [hank, Iceland.] A skein of 


HANK 6, hangk. 
thread. —— £ tie; j 8 check 5 an influence. 
Decay o n nava age, hanks are 
wood c Bi Pay UE on the aya’ 15 dhe north, a 


withy or rope for fastenin te ate. 


To HANK®, hangk. rv. n. orm into hanks. 
To HA‘'NKER, hangk’-dr. e. n. [fumkeren, Dutch.] 
To long im im rtunately ,. Addison. 


HA‘NKERI “hingk’ tring. n. s. Strong de- 
sire ; lon nging. Hf 

To HA‘NKLE* ing ikl. v.n. To twist ; to entangle. 

HANSE*, hinse. 21.8. [hanse, Teut.] "A society or 

HANSE Towns*. company of merchants; and 
thence applied to certain towns in Germany, which 
confederated for mutual defence. Hudibras. 

HANSEA’TICK®, han-shé-ft’-ik. a, Relating to the 
Hanse Towns. 

HA‘/NSEL*. See Hanpsev. 

HAN’T, ha’nt. 80. For has not, or have not. 

_—? hap. n. a. (hop, » Welsh] Chance ; fortune. 

Spenser. That Bork by chance. Sidney. 

Accident ; casual event. 

HAP-HARLOT*, hip-har’-1d 4 n. 8. A coarse cov- 
erlet. Harrison 

HAP-HAZARD, hAp-hfz’-drd. 88. n. s. Chance ; 


accident. Hooker. 
ae: HAP, hap. v.n. Toh ; to have the — 
nsequence, ig ad ‘o come by chance ; 
befall. pe hp. 
To HAP*, heaptan, Sax.] To cover. 
Robinson we hanger, old Fr.) ‘Yo eas 13 to seize ; 


HAPLESS, hp’-lés. a. Unbappy ; unfortunate ; 
luckless. 


Sspeare, 
GAPLY. hip’. l. ad. Perhaps ; peradventure ; it may" 


Shak. By chance; by accident. ion. 
To STA PPEN, hap’-pn. 405. r. n. To fall out; to 
chance ; to come to pass. Jegiah, xli. To light; to 
fall by chance. Graunt. 


HAR 


-— 





To HA‘PPER*, hfp’-par. v. xn. To hop; to skip 
about. See 7’o Hor. Harmar. 

HA’‘PPILY, hap’-pé-ié. ad. Fortunately; luckily ; 
successfully. sy Addressfully ; gracefully ; 
without la In a state of felicity ; ; as, He 
lives happily. By ch chance ; peradventure. In this 

sehse it is Written for haply. Dighy 

HA‘PPINESS, hip’-pé-nés. nos. Feneu 
which the desires are satisfied. Hooker. Good 
luck ; Fn fortune. Fortuitous elegance. Denham. 

HA‘PPY, hip’-pé. a, [from hap.] In a state of feli- 
cit . Sidney. Lucky ; successful ; fortunate. Boy/e. 
Addressfal ; j ready. Shak. Propitious ; favourable. 
Shak, _—Happy man he his dole. A proverbial ex- 
"ay ssion, implying, May his dole, or share in life, 

ay 


; State in 


that of »y man, Beaumont and Fletcher, 

HA‘QUETON. See Hecqueron. 

Raa eres or HA‘REM®, ha’-ram. n,s. [Persian.] 
the seraglio; the women’s apartment in the east. 

_ tr. Expos. Ind 

HAL NGUES, ha-ring’. 337. n. 8. epee Bee) 

A ov pular oration. 

Te | ARAN iUE, hé-ring’. 
speech unce an oration, Pope 

To HARA GUE, ba-ring’. rv. a. To. address by 
an oratio 

HARA'NGUER, hfi-ring’-dr. n.s. An orator; a 
ablick speaker. Dryden. 

‘0 HA‘/RASS §, har’-ds. v. a. [hepzian, Saxon, to 

spol To desolate; to waste; to destroy. Ham- 

To weary ; to fatigue. Bacon 

HA/RASS, hér’-As, n, s. Waste ; disturbance. Mitton. 

HA’ RASSER*, har’s-dr. n. . [henwe, Sax.J A 
spoiler. Ellis. 

HA/RBINGER, bar’-bin-jar. n. s. herberger, Dutch. ] 
A forerunner ; a precursor. 


HA’ RBOROUG *, har’-bar-rd. x. s. "a. {honebep- 
Ton 1 
Stale Wi hir’-bar-rd. v. a. To receive 


HA/RBOROUG 

nite ay, 7 ay 
US*, hie-bards, a. Hospitable: Old 
=o of the New Test. 

HA‘/RBOUR$, har’-bér. 314. n. s. [henebenya, 
Sax.] A lodging; a place of entertainment. Dry 
den, A port or haven for shipping. Addison. An 

asylum ; a shelter, 


int HA’ RBOUR, aes bar. v. n. To receive enter- 


v. “To make a 


to so} 
To HA’ HARBOUR, har. bar. v.a. To entertain ; 3 to 
permit to reside, Shak, To shelter; to secure. 


Sidney. 

HA‘RBOURAGE, hir’-bar-hje. 90. 2. s. Shelter ; 
entertainment. Sh 

HA/RBOURER, har’- nair-dir, 98, 2.8, One that en- 
tertains another. Drayton yton 

HA/RBOURLESS, har’-bar-lés. a. Wanting har- 
bour ; being without lod ng. Wieliffe. 

HA/RBOU ROUS*. Sart acnues 

HA‘RBROUGH. See Harponovcu. 

HARD4, hard. 78. a. [heapd, Sax.] Firm; resisti 
penetration or’ separation ; not soft, Shak. Di 
cult; not easy to the intellect. Sidney. Difficult ot 
accomplishment. Gen. — A evesnal. ul; distressful , 
aborious. Gen.’ xxxv, Cruel; oppressive ; 
ous. Locke. Sour; rough; severe. Shak. Unt 
vourable ; unkind. ‘Dryden. Insensible ; inflexible 
Dryden. Obdurate; impenitent. Swift. Unbap 
py; vexatious. J'emple. Vehement; keen ; severe ' 
as, a hard winter. Unreasonable ; unjust. ert 
Forced ; not easily granted. Burne. Powe 
forcible. Addison. Austere ; h, as liquids. Ba 
con. Harsh ; stiff; constrained, den. Not plen- 
tiful ; not prosperous. te a Avaricious ; faulti- 


ae od fh Charlo, ‘old —) Close ; near. 
Sidney. Dili nily ; laborious ly; incessantly. Dry- 
den. eenelly ; vexatiously. Distressfully. 
Brown. Fast; nimbly; vehemently. L’ Estrange. 
bre te paw ‘Tempestuously ; boister- 
ously. ‘aylor 

HARDBESE ING®, —s_ -(ing. part. a. 
Closely surrounding. 4: ee 


Se 
sO 
= 
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HA’/RDBOUND, hard’-bédind, a. Costive. Pope. _ 

HA‘RDEARNED*, bard’-érnd. part. a. Earned with 
difficulty, Burke. 

To HARDEN, bar’-dn. 103. v.n. To grow hard. 


Bacon. 

To HA‘RDEN, har’-da. v. a. To make hard ; to in- 
durate. Woodward, To confirm in effrontery ; to 
make impudent. To confirm in wickedness ; to 
make obdurate. Hebd, iii. To make insensible ; to 
stupify. Tillotson. To make firm; to endue with 
constancy, Job, vi. 

HA’ RDENER, har’-dn-dr. n. s. One that makes any 
thing hard. 

HARDFA‘VOURED, hard’-fa-vard, a. [hard and 
avour.] Coarse of feature. Dryden. 
4ARDFA'VOUREDNESS*, ~ hard’-fa-vard-nés. 
5 Ugliness ; coarseness of features. Wodroephe's 

r. Gr. 

HARDFI/STED*, bard’-fist-2d. a. Covetous ; close- 
handed. Bp. Hall. ae 

HARDFO'UGHT*, bard’-fawt. a. Vebemently con- 
tested. Fanshaw. 

HARDGOT*, ee ee a, Obtained b 

HARDGO'TTEN*, hard/-git-tn.§ great labour 
and pains. Drayton. 

HARDHA/‘NDED, hard’-hin-déd. a. Coarse ; me- 

chanick. Shak, Exercising severity. Milton 


HA’RDHEAD, hard’-héd. n. s. Clash of heads. Dry- || 


den, 
HARDHE/ARTED, hard-hart’-€d. a. Cruel ; inex- 
orable ; merciless. Shakspeare. 
HARDHE/ARTEDNESS, bard-hirt’-éd-nés. n. s. 
Cruelty ; want of tenderness. South, 
HA'RDIHEAD, har’-dé-héd, n. 8, Stoutness ; 
HA‘/RDIHOOD, har’-dé-hdd. 307. § bravery. Spen- 


ser. 
HA/KDIMENT, har’-dé-mént. n. s. Courage; stout. || 


ness; bravery. Spenser, 

HA/RDINESS, har’-dé-nés. n. s. Hardship ; fatigue. 
Spenser. Stoutness ; courage ; bravery. Bacon. 

rontery ; confidence. 

HARDLA’BOURED, hard-ld/-bard. 362. a. Elabo- 
rate ; studied. Swift. 

HARDLY, hard’-lé. ad. With difficulty ; not easily, 
Hooker, Scarcely; scant; not lightly. Spenser. 
Almost not; barely. Dryden. Grudgingly 5 as an 
injury. Shak, Severely; unfavourably. Hooker. 
Rigorously ; oppressively. Clarendon. Unwel- 
comely; harshly. Locke. Not softly; not tenderly. 


Dryden. 
HA’ RDMOUTI TED, hard-méaitrnd’. a. Disobedient 
to the rein ; not sensible of the bit. Dryden, 


HA’RDNESS, hard’-nés. n. s. Durity ; power of re- |, 


sistance in bodies. Locke. Difficulty to be under- 
stood. Shak, Difficulty to be accomplished. Sid- 
ney. Scarcity; penury. Swift, Obduracy; prof- 
ligateness, lus. xvi. Coarseness ; harshness of 
look. Ray. Keenness; vehemence of weather. 
Mortimer. Strictness of manners ; austereness. Bp. 
Taylor, Cruelty of temper; savageness. Shak. 
Suffuess; harshness. Dryden, Faulty parsimony ; 
stinginess. P 

HARDNI/BBED*, hird-nib’d’. a. [heapbd-nebbe, 
Sax.] Having a hard nib; by us applied to a pen; 
by the Saxons, to birds which have a hard beak. 

HA’/RDOCK, har’-dbk. n. s. Probably the hoardock, 
i. e. the dock with whitish, woolly leaves. Shak. 

HARDS, hardz. n.s, [heopdar, Sax.] The refuse 


or coarser part of flax 


HA/RDSHIP, hard’-sblp. n. s. [from hard] Injury ; 


oppression. Swift. Inconvenience ; fati 


gue. Sprat. 


HA/‘RDWARE, hard/-ware. 2. s. Manufactures of 


metal. 


HA’ RDWAREMAN, bard’/-ware-man. n.s. A ma- 


ker or seller of metalline manufactures. Swift. 


HA/RDY §, har’-dé. a. [hardis Fr.) Bold; brave ; 


stout ; daring. Bacon. Strong; hard; firm. South. 
Confident ; im nt; viciously stubborn. 
HARE and HERE, differing in pronunciation only, 
signify both an army and a lord. Gihson. 
HARE$,-hare. n.s. {hapa, Sax.) A small quadro- 
ped, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, ond Soren 





dity ; the common game of hunters. More. A con- 
stellation. C, . ; 

To HARE, hare. v, a. [harer, old Fr.] To fright; to 
hurry with terrour, Clarendon, 

HA’REBELL, hare’-bél. n.s. A blue flower; cam- 
paniform. ceed gre 

HA’REBRAINED, hare’-brand. a. [from hare and 
brain.) Volatile ; unsettled ; wild. Knight. 

HA‘/REFOOT, bare’-fat. n.s. A bird. Ainsworth. 

| An herb, Ainsworth, ; 

| HAREHE/ARTED*, hare-hart’-€d. a. Timorous ; 
fearful. Ainsworth. 

HA/REHOUND*, bare’-hédand. n.s. A hound for 
hunting hares. . - 
HA/REHUNTER‘*, hare’-hant-dr. n. s. One who is 
fond of bunting hares. Pope. 
HA/REHUNTING*®, hare’-hint-ing. n.s. The diver- 

| __ sion of hunting the hare. Somerville. 

| HA’‘RELIP, hare’-lip. n.s. A fissure in the upper lip 
with want of substance. Wiseman, 

HARELIPPED*, hare’-lipt. a. Having a harelip. 
Ainsworth. 

HA‘REMINT*, hare’-mint. n. s. An herb. 

HARE-PIPE*, hare’-pipe. n.s. A snare to catch 
hares. Stat. James I. 

-HA/RESEAR, harz’-¢ér. n.s. A plant. Miller. 

| HA’RESLETTUCE*, harz/-lé-ts. n. s. [In botany. ] 

The sow-thistle. Atnsworth. 

/HA‘/REWORT®, hare’-wirt. n. s. A plant. 

_HA'RICOT*, bar'-¢-kd. n.s. [Fr.] A kind of ra- 
gout, —, made of meat steaks and cut roots. 

d Chester feld. 

HA‘RIER, har’-ré-dr, n. s, [from hare.] A dog for 

bunting hares. Blount. 


$= Either the spelling or the pronunciation of this word 

should be altered. The spelling necessarily requires 

the a long, as in hare; and the pronunciation demands 

the rto bedoubled. The most rational alteration would 

be, to pronounce it with the a long, and to let the other 

epee pee be considered as the language of the sta- 
le, and the field—See Leasn. W. 


HARIOLA‘TION?®, hir-é-0-14/-shiin. x. s. [hariola- 
tio, Lat.] Soothsaying. Cockeram. 

HA/RIOT®. See Henior. 

| HA‘RISH?*, bére’-ish. a. Like a hare. Hudloet. 

To HARK $§, hark. v. . [harken, Fris.] To listen. 


Hud : 

HARK, hark. interj. [It is origi inally the im ive 
of the verb jane Lt bear! Ketcn! 8s sare. 
HARL, harl. n.s. The filaments of flax. Any fila- 

mentous substance. Mortimer. 

HA/RLEQUIN §, bar’-lé-kin. 415. 2. s. [Menage de- 
rives it from a famous comedian that frequented M. 
Harlay’s house, whom his friends called Harlegui- 
no, little Harlay.}] A buffoon who plays tricks to 
om the populace ; a Jack-pudding ; a zany. Dry- 


. 
To HA‘RLEQUIN*, har’-lé-kin. v. a. ‘To conjure 
away, like a harlequin. Green, 
| HA‘/RLOCK®, har’-ldk. n. s. A plant. Drayton. 
| HA/RLOT §, bar/-Idt. 166. n.s. [herlodes, Welsh, a 
girl.] A whore ; a strumpet. Shak. A base person ; 
a Tris cheat. Fox. <A servant. Chaucer, 
HA/R *, har’-ldt. a,. Like a base person. Shak. 
Wanton; like a harlot. Milton. 
To HA/‘RLOT*, har’-lit. ». x. To play the harlot ; 
to keep the company of harlots, Milton. 
HA‘RLOTRY, har‘-lfit-ré. n. s. Ribaldry. Wictife. 
The trade of a harlot. Bp. Nicholson, A name of 
contempt for a woman. Shak. Any thing mere- 
tricious, Pursuits of Literature. 
HARM §, harm. n.s. [heanm, Sax.] Injury ; crime ; 
| wickedness. Mischief; detriment; burt. Afiiton. 
To HARM, harm. v. a. To hurt; to injure. Shak. 
HARMFUL, harm/-fal. a. [harm and fudi.) Hurt- 
ful ; mischievous, Spenser. 
HA/RMFULLY, hirm’-ffl-2. ad. Hartfully ; nox- 
iously. Aschem. 
HA’RMFULNESS, harm’-fil-nés. n. s. Hurtfulness ; 
mischievousness, 
HA/RMLESS, harm’-lés. a. Innocent; innoxious ; 
not hurtful. Hooker. Calas) . Raleigh. 
4h 
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HA‘RMLESSLY, bairm/-lés-lé. ad. 
without hurt ; without crime. Walton. 

HA/RMLESSNESS, hirm’-lés-nés. n. s. Innocence ; 
freedom from tendency to injury or hurt. Donne, 

HARMO'NICAL, har-mdn’-¢-kal. 2 a. [dpnovnds.] 

HARMO/NICK, hAr-mdn/-ik. 508, elating to 
musick ; susceptible of musical proportion to each 
other. Bacon. Concordant ; musical. Bacon. 

HARMO’NICALLY*®, har-mdn/-¢-kal-¢. ad. Musi- 
cally. Burton. 

HARMO’NIOUS, hdr-md/-né-ds. a. Adapted to each 
other ; having the parts proportioned to each other. 


Locke. ee a Milton. 
HARMO/NIOUSLY, har-md’-né-ds-lé, ad. With 
just adaptation and proportion of parts to each 
pooh ope. Musically ; with concord of sounds. 


HARMO’NIOUSNESS, har-mdé/-né-ds-nés, nn. 5. 

rtion ; musicalness. 

HA’RMONIST*, har’-mé-nist, n. s, One who under- 
stands the concord of sounds; one who delights in 
musick. Young. One who brings together corre- 

ing passages on a subject; a harmonizer. 


To HA/RMONIZE, har’-mé-nize. v. a, To adjust in 


fit rtions. Dryden, 
To HA RMONIZE®, har’-md-nize. v.n. To agree ; 
to corres . 


nd. Lizhtfoot. 
HA‘RMONIZER*, har’-md-ni-zdr. n.s. One who 
brings t 


her corresponding passages on any 
subject. C : 


leaver. 

HA‘/RMONY §, har’-md-né. n. 8. [dpporia.] The just 
adaptation of one part to another, Just proportion 
of sound ; musical soa geaacay Concord ; 
rot oy sentiment. Milton. 

HA‘RN righ Hae n. 8. [harnois, Fr.] Armour ; 
defensive furniture of war. Spenser. The traces 
of draught horses, particularly of carriages of pleas- 
ure or state. Shakspeare. 

To HA/RNESS, har’-nés. v.a., To dress in armour. 


Shak, To defend ; t@ protect. 1 Macc. iv. To fix 
horses in their traces. pena. 
HA’/RNESSER*, har’-nés-dr. n. s. One who fixes 


horses in their races. Sherwood, 

HARP §, harp. n.s. [heapp, Sax.] A lyre ; an instru- 
ment strung with wire, aud commonly struck with 

the ee penser’. A constellation. Creech. 

To HARP, harp. v. a. ‘To play 08 the harp. Rev. 
xiv. ‘T'o touch any jon. Shakspeare. 

To HARP*, harp. v. n. LP oe f upon the harp. 
1 Cor. xiv. ‘To touch; to affect; to move. Shak- 


HARPER, har’-par, 98. n. s. A player on the harp. 


aPing. 

HA’/RPING Iron, bar’-ping-V-irn. 1. ». (harpago, 
Lat.] A bearded dart, with a line fastened to the 
handle, with which whales are struck and caught. 


Waller. 
HA’‘RPINGS*, har’-pingz. n.s. pl. [In naval lan- 
avai The breadth of a ship at the bow. 
tli bar’-pist. n. s. A player on the harp. 


rown. 
HARPONF’ER, ha néér’, mm, s. wr oesmigl 
mae ane — p harpoon in sie + 
d » har-p60n’. n.s. [harpon, Span.] A 
harping iron. bake 7s 
HARPO ONER*. See Harroseer. 
HA/RPSICHORD, harp’-sé-kérd. n. s. [harpechorde, 
old Fr. formerly written harpsicon.] A musical in- 
strument, strung with wires, and played by striking 


Innocently ; 


HARRY. tae pe Lat.] The k 
f -pe. ns. ia, Lat.) " ar- 
pies were a kind of inde which ‘had the faces of 


women, and foul, long claws, very filthy creatures. 
igh. A ravenous wretch; an extortioner. 
Shakspeare. 


HA/RQUEBUSS§, hir’-kwé-bis. n.s. [See Ar- 
QuEBUsE.] A hand gun. Shelton, 

HA/RQUEBUSSIER, har-kwé-bés-sdér’. 275. n. s. 
One armed with a harquebuss. Knolles, 

HARR®, har. n.s. A storm proceeding from the sea. 
See Eacre.. Cols. 


|HA/RRIERS*. 


HARRATE’EN*, hfr-ra-téén’. n.s. A kind of stuff 
or cloth. Shenstone. . 

HA/RRIDAN, har’-ré-din. n.s. [corrupted from 

- haridelle, Fr. a worn-out, worthless horse.] A de- 
cayed strumpet.  Swi/t. 

See Harier, 

HA‘RRICO*, See Hanicor. 

HA‘RROW §, har’-rd. n. 8, [charroue, Fr.] A frame 
of timbers crossing each other, and set with teeth, 
drawn over sowed ground to throw the earth over 
the seed. Mortimer. 

To HA‘RROW, har’-rd. v. a. To cover with earth 
by the harrow. TJusser. To break with the har- 
row. Job, xxxix. To tear up; to rip up. Shak. To 
pillage ; to strip; to lay waste. Bacon. 'To invade; 
to harass with incursions. [hep sian, Sax,] Spen- 
ser. ‘To disturb; to put into commotion. Shak- 


speare. 
HA/RROW, hir’-rd. interj. [harau, old Fr.] An ex- 
clamation of sudden distress, Spenser. 
HA/RROWER, har’-ré-dr. n. s. He who harrows. 
Blount. A kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 
To HA/RRY, har’-ré. v. a. [harrier, Fr.] To tease; 
to hare; to ruffle. Shak. In Scotland it signifies 


to rob, plunder, 

To HARRY®, har’-ré. v.n. To make harassing in- 
cursion. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

HARSH §, harsh. a. [harsch, Dutch.] Austere ; rough- 
ly sour. Denham. Rough to ear. Dela 
Crabbed ; morose ; vish. Bacon. Rugged to 
the touch; rough. Boyle. Uupleasing ; rigorous, 


den. 

HA‘RSHLY, hdirsh’-lé, ad. Sourly ; austerely to the 
palate. With violence. Milton. Severely ; mo- 

rosely ; crabbedly. Addison. Unpleasantly to the 

ear, Si re. 

HA/RSHNESS, barsh’-nés, n.s. Sourness ; austere 
taste. Bacon. Roughness to the ear. Dryden, 
R 33 to the touch, Bacon. Crabbeduness ; 
rage SI . : 

HART $4, hart. n.s, fheopt, Sax.] A he-deer ; the 
male of the hind. May. 

HA‘RTROYAL, hArt’-rdé-Al. n. s. A plant. 

HA’/RTSHORN, harts’-hérn. n.s. A drug made of 
the horns of the deer. Fill. 

HA‘/RTSHORN, harts’-hérn. m.s. An herb. Ains- 


worth. 
HAETSTONGUE, harts’-ting. n.s. A plant. 


iller. 

HA/RTWORT, bart’-wart..n.s. An umbelliferous 
plant. Miller. 

HA/RUMSCARUM*, ha-rim-ska’‘-rim. a. A low 
expression, applied to flighty persons ; persons al- 
ways in a hurry. 

HA/RVEST §, har’-vést. n.s. [hepperc, Sas.) The 
season of reaping and gathering the corn. Shak. 
The corn ripaned, gathered, and inned. Dryden... 
The uct of labour. den. 

HARVEST-HOME, hir’-vést-hdme. n.s, The song 
which the reapers sing at the feast made for having 
inned the harvest. Dryden. The time of gather- 
ing harvest. Dryden. The opportunity of gather- 
ing treasure. Shakspeare. 

HARVEST-LORD, har’-vést-lérd. n.s. The head 
reaper at the harvest. Tusser. 

HARVEST-QUEEN?®, bar’-vést-kwéén. n.s. An 
image apparelled in great finery, carried in the 
morning of the conclusive reaping-day, as a repre- 
sentative of Ceres. Hutchinson. 

To HA/RVEST®, har’-vést. v.a. To gather in. 


Sherwood, 

HA‘/RVESTER, har’-vést-dr. n.s. One who works 
at the harvest. 

HA/RVESTMAN, h&r’-vést-man. n. s. A labourer 
in harvest. Abp. Parker. 

HAS {, haz. The third person singular of the verb To 


have. 
To HASH §, bash. v.a. [hacher, Fr.] To mince; to 
into small pieces and mingle. Garth. 
HASH*, hash. n. s. Minced meat. Cotgrare, 
HASK, hiask. n.s. [hwass, Swedish.] A case or 
habitation made of — or flags. Spenser. Ob. J. 
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HAT ° 

HA‘SLET, ha/-slét. ‘ 

HA‘RSLET, har’-slét. 
a hog, with the windpipe and 
to it. 

HASP §, hasp. 79. n.s. [hepy, Sax.] A clasp folded 
over a staple, fastened on with a padlock. 
Mortimer. A spindle to wind silk, thread, or yarn 
upon. Skinner, \ 

To HASP, hasp. u.a. To shut with a hasp. Garth. 

HA‘SSOCK, has’-sdk, 166. n. s. [haseck, Germ.] A 
thick mat, to kneel on at church. Addison. 

HAST, hast. The second person singular of hare. 


n.s. [hasla, Icel.] The 
heart, liver, and lights of 
part of the throat 


HASTE S, haste. 74. n. s. [haste, Fr.] Hurry ; speed; | HA 


nimbleness ; ipitation. Crashaw. Passion ; 
vehemence, Psalms. 

To HASTE, haste. 472, 

To HA’/STEN, ha’-sn. 405. 
To move with swifiness. Shakspeare. 

To HASTE, haste. | 2472. v.a. To push forward; 

To HA'STEN, ha’-sn. § tourge on ; to precipitate ; 
to drive a swifter pace. S i 

HA’STENER, ha’-sn-ar. 98. n.s, One that hastens 
or hurries. Sherwood. One that precipitates, or 
urges on. Hammond. 

HA’STILY, has’-té-lé; ad. In a hurry; speedily; 
nimbly; quickly. Spenser. Rashly ; precipitately. 
Swift. Passionately ; with vehemence. 

HA/STINESS, has’-té-nés. n. s. Haste; speed. 
Hurry ; precipitation; Sidney. Rash eagerness. 


Dryden. Angry testiness ; passionate vehemence. 
HASTINGS, dips. n. s. Peas that come early 
Mortimer, Any early fruit. Cotgrave. 


HA‘STY, hAs’-té. a. [hasti/, Fr.] Quick ; 
Shak. Passionate ; vehement. Prov. xiv. 
recipitate. Prov. xxix. Early; ripe. Isaiah, xxviii. 
HASTY-PUDDING, hds’-t¢-pad’- a ay s. A pud- 
ding made of milk and flour, boiled quick to- 
gether. Dorset. 
HAT'$, hat. 74. n.s. [he'c, Sax.] A cover for the 


head. Shak. ; 

HA‘TBAND, ha -band. 88. n.s. A string tied round 
the hat. Bacon. 1} 

HA’TBOX®*, hat’-béks. ».s. The modern word for 


hatcase. 
HA'TCASE, hat'-kase. ns. A slight box for a hat. 


Addison. 

Zo HATCH 4, hatsh. v. a. [hecken, Germ.] To pro- 
duce young from eggs. 7. aon cag seen the 
egg by incubation, y. To luce by e- 
dent en Hooker. To form b matin y: to 
contrive. Huyward. [hacher, Fr.) To shade by 
lines in rrpdeiry 5 or graving. Dryden. ‘To steep. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To HATCH, hash. v.n, To be in the state of grow- 
ing quick, Boyle. To be in a state of advance to- 
wards effect. wmont and Fletcher. 

HATCH, batsh. n.s. A brood excluded from the 
egg. Tr. Buffon. The act of exclusion from the 
ose. Disclosure; discovery. Shak. [heca, Sax.] 
A half 


door. Shak. In the plural. The doors or 
openings by which they descend from one deck or 
floor of a ship to another, Dryden.—T'o be under 


hatches. To be in a state of ignominy, poverty, or 
depression. Locke.— Hatches. gates. Ains- 
worth. 

To HA‘TCHEL$, h&k’-kl. piers, Perry.) v.a. 
aan Geri.] To beat flax, so as to separate the 

brous from the brittle part. Butler. 

HA‘TCHEL, bak’-kl. n. s. The instrument with 
which flax is beaten. Sherwood. 

HA’TCHELLER, hak’-kl-dr. n.s. A beater of flax. 
Cotrrare. 

HA’/TCHER®, hatsh’-dr. 2. s. A contriver. Swift. 

HA‘TCHET §, hitsh’-it. 99. n.s. [hache, hachette, 
Fr.] A small axe. Moxon. 

HATCHET-FACE, hatsh’-It-flse. n.s. An ugly 
face ; such as might be hewn out of a block by a 
hatchet. Dryden. 

HA/TCHING®, hatsh’4ng. n. s. A kind of drawing. 
See Jo Etcn. Harris. 

HA/TCHMENT, bAtsh’-mént. n, s. [corrupted from 
achievement.) An armorial escutcheon, exhibited 


edy. | 
Mash ; 


| 


on the hearse at funerals; and sometimes hung up 
in churches. Shakspeare. 

HA’/TCHWAY, hitsh’-wa. n.s. The way over or 
through the hatches. 

To HATE 4, hate. 74. v.a. [hat1an, Sax.] To de- 
test; to abhor; to abominate, Wisd. xii. 

HATE, hate. n. s. [hace, Sax.] Malignity ; detesta- 
‘tion; the contrary to love. Sh rare. 

HA’TEABLE®*, hAte’d-bl. a, Detestable. Sherwood 

HA’/TEFUL, hate’-fil. a. Causing abhorrence; 
odious. Shak Abhorrent;_ detesting ; ma 

lignant. Dryden. 
TEFULALY, ldte’-fal-é. ad. Odiously ; abomi- 

nably. Drummond, Malignantly ; maliciously. 


Ezek. xxiii. 


v.n. To make haste ;| HA’TEFULNESS, hate’-fal-nés, n. s. Odiousness. 
to be in a hurry. Jer. || HA’TER, ba’-tdr, 98, 2. s, One that hates ; an abhor- 


i] rer. Sidney. 
| HA/TRED, ba/-wéd., n. s, Hate ; ill-will ; malignity ; 


' 


’ 





abhorrence. Locke. 
HA’/TTED*, hav-téd, a. Wearing a hat of any kind. 


rT. 


Tournen 
| To HATTER, hét’-tGr. v.a. [perhaps corrupted 


from batter.) To harass; to weary; to wear out 
with fatigue. den. 

HA/TTER, hat’tdr, 98, n.s. A maker of hats. Swift. 

HA/TTOCK, hat’-tdk. 166. n.s. [attock, Erse.] A 
shock of corn. 


‘HA’‘UBERK, hiw’-bérk. 213, n. s. [hanberg, old Fr.) 


A coat of mail without sleeves, made of 
of chain mail. Spenser. 

HAUGHt, haw. n.s. A litte meadow lying in a 
valley. See Haw. 


i" This word, though for ages obsolete, or heard only in 
the proper names of Fetherstonchaugh, Philiphauga, 
&c., seems to have risen fromthe dead in the late 
whimsical deception we meet with in some gardens, 
where we are suddenly stopped by a deep valley wholly 
imperceptible till we come to the edge of it. The ex- 

ression of surprise, Hah! hah! which generally 

reaka out upon a discovery of this deception, is com- 
monly supposed to be the origin of this word; but the 
old word, haugh, is so nearly related to the significa- 
tion of the new term, haw, haw, that it seems much the 
more natural parent of it. WW. 

HAUGHT ‘$§, hawt. a. [halt, hault, old Fr.) Haughty ; 
insolent. re High; proudly magnanimous. 
Spenser. b. J. 

HA’‘UGHTILY, biw’-té-l8. ad. Proudly ; arrogant 
6 contemptuously. Micah, ii. 

HAU 


plate or 


« 


GHTINESS, hiw’-té-nés. n.s. Pride; arro- 


gance. Dryden. 

HA’/UGHTY, hiw’-té, 393. a. Proud : insolent ; arro- 
nt; contemptuous. Clarendon. Proudly great. 
rior, Bold ; adventurous. Spenser. High ; proudly 

magnanimous. Shak, High ; lofty. Mir. for Mag, 

To HAUL§, hawl. v.a. [haler, Fr.] To pull; to 

draw ; to ra, 4 violence. Shakspeare. 

To HAUL the Wind*, To direct the course of & 

ship nearer to that point of the compass, from 


which the wind arises. 
HAUL, hAwl. n.s. Pull; violence in dragging 


homson. 

To HAULSE*. See To Hause. 

HA‘ULSER*. See Hauser. 

HAUM, hawm. 213. n.s. [healm, Sax.] The stem or 
stalk of corn. T'usser. A horse-collar. Sherwood. 
Written also hame, halm, hanim, hawm, and helm. 

HAUNCH$, bantsh. 214. ».«. [hancke, Dutch; 
hanche, Fr.] ‘The thigh; the hip. Spenser, The 
rear; the hind part. She ¢. 

HA’UNCHED*, hantsh’-éd, or hintsht. a. Having 
haunches. Sherwood. 

To HAUNT §, bant. v.a. [hanter, Fr.] Originally, to 
accustom. Wicliffe. To frequent; to be much 
about any place or person. Sidney. It is used fre- 
gouty in an ill sense of one that comes unwelcome. 

tak. It is soe nope used of apparitions that ap- 
pear in a particular place. Fairfax. 

2¢> This word was in quiet possession of its true sound 
till a late dramatick piece made its appearance, which, 
to the surprise of those who had heard the language 
spoken helf a century, wr} by some speakers, called 


HAW 


HAZ 
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the Hatonted Tower. This was certainly the improve- 
ment of some critick in the language; for a plain com- 
mon speaker would undoubtedly have pronounced the 
au asin aunt, jaunt, &c., and as it had always been pro- 
nounced in the Drummer, or the Haunted House. t 
thia pronunciation is agreeable to analogy, see Princi- 
ples, No. 214. W. 


To HAUNT, hant. v. x. To be much about; to ap- 
pear frequently. Shak 
Place in which one is frequently found. 1 Sam. 
xxiii. Habit of being in a certain place. Arbuth- 
that is often found in any place. Wotton. 

HAUST*, hawst. n.s. { 

[bpora, | 
rie A dry cough. Ray. 

HA/UTBOY, bd/-béé. n.s. [haut bois, Fr.] A wind | 

HAUTE UR*, b6-tire’. E s. [Fr.] Pride; inso- 

P. Etys. 

HAU UT*, hd-gdd’. n.s. [Fr.] Any thing | 
with a st relish, or with a strong scent. Budler. 
thou fast, he hath, or has ; gd ey, have ; pret. 
and part. pass. had. [habban, Sax. hebben, Dutch.] 
Sidney. To make use of. Judges, xvii. To 
sess. Exod. xvi. To obtain; to enjoy. St. John, 
any state. 1 San. xxi. To put; to take. T'usser. 
‘To procure ; to find. Locke. Not to neglect; not 
maintain ; to hold opinion. Bacon. To contain. 

. To require ; to claim. den. Tobea 
To buy. Collier. It is most,used in English, as in 
other European languages, as an auxiliary verb 
the preterperfect ; and had and /udst the preterplu- 
pertect.— Have at, or with, is an expression denot- 
afier : an expression of the same import as Have 
with you, i.e. I will a Shakspeare 


HAUNT, bant. 2. s. Custom ; practice. Chaucer. 
HAUNTER, hAnt’-tr. 98. n.s. Frequenter; one 
as much as a man can swallow. C 
instrument. Shak. 
poet) efor; Bp. | 
Jo HAVES, hav. 75. v.a. In the nt, I have, 
Not to be without. Acts, xxv. To carry ; to wear. 
xvii. To take ; to receive. Dryden. To be in 
to omit. Shak. To hold; to regard. Psalms, To 
husband or wife to another. Shak. To be engaged, 
as in a task. Hooker. To wish; to desire, Bate 
to make the tenses; have, hast, and hath or has, 
ing resolution to make some attempt. Shak. Have 
HA/VELESS*, hiv’-lés. a. Flaving little or nothing. 





Gower. An old word. 
HA’‘VEN 64, ha’-va. 103. ns. [heepen, eee A port; 
a harbour; a station for ships. Sidney. A shelter; 


an asylum. Si . 
HA‘VENER, hd’-vn-dr. n.s. An overseer of a port. 


Carew. 
HA‘VER, hdv’-dr. 98. 2. s. Possessor ; holder. 
HA’VER, hiv’-tir. a.s. A common word in the 
northern counties for oats. Peacham. 
HA‘VERSACK*, hav’-dr-sdk. n.s. A kind of coarse | 
bag in which soldiers carry provisions. 
HA‘VING, hav/-ing. n.s. Possession; estate ; for-| 
tune. Shak. The act or state of 
ney. [haef, Su. Goth. from haefva.] Behaviour ;| 


regularity. 
HA’VIOUR, ha’/-vé-dr. 
Conduct; manners. 8 
HA‘VOCK §, hav’-vik. 
Waste; wide and general devastation. Spenser. | 
HA’‘VOCK, hiv’-vik. interj. A word of encourage- 
ment to slaughter, Shakspeare. 
To HA‘'VOCK, hav’-vak. v.a. To waste; to de- 


stroy; to lay waste. Spenser. 
HAW, biw. u.0. ‘I’bn berry and ceed of the baw- 
thorn. (bess, Sax.] Tusser, Aun excrescence in 
I adjoin-| 


the eye. Huloet. | ee see of pom 

ing to a house. [haga, Sax.] A , or any 

enclosure. Chauer. Formerly, a dale; written 

hawgh, or haugh. See Haven. 

HAW*, haw. n.s. [See Ha.] An intermission or; 
hesitation of speech. 

To HAW, haw. v. n. To speak slowly with frequent 
intermission and hesitation. L’ Estrange. " 

HAWHA/‘W*, haw-haw’. n.s. [apparently a dupli- | 
cation of haw, in the sense of any enclosure.] A} 





[haw-yar, Sheridan.] n. s.| To HA 
penser. '| Hooker. 
166. n.s. [hapoc, Sax.) | To HA‘ZARD, hdz’-drd. v.n, To try the chance. 





fence or bank the interrupts an alley or walk. 
sunk between two slopes, and not perceived ti 


sponceched. Green. 

HAWK §, hawk. n.s. [haroc, Sax.] A bird of prey, 

used much anciently in sport to catch other Finds 
Shak. (hoch, Welsh.] An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. 

To HAWK, hawk. v.n. To fly hawks at fowls ; to 
catch birds by means of a hawk. Locke. To fly 
t; to attack on the bein Shak. [hochio, Welsh.] 
0 force up bl with a noise. Harvey. 

To HAWK®, hawk. v. a. [hocker,Germ.] To sell 


by proclaiming it in the streets. Swi/?. 
HAWK-EYED®, hiwk’-lde. a. mae a keen eye, 


like that of the hawk. 


us, Lat.) A draught; | HAWK-NOSED*, hiwk’-nézd. a. Having aa aqui 


line nose. Ferrand, 


|| HA‘WKED, hiw’-kéd. 366. a. Formed like a 


hawk’s bill. Brown. 

HA‘WKER, haw’-kar. 98. n.s. A falconer. [hare- 
cene, Sax.) Harmar. One who sells his wares 
es them in the street. [/iocker, Germ.] 


HA’WKING*, hawk’-ing. n.s. The diversion of 
flying hawks. Locke. 

HA’WK WEED, hawk’-wééd, n.s. A plant. Miller. 

HA‘WSER*. See Hacser. 

HA/WSES, biw’-siz. 99. n. s. Two round holes un- 
der a ship’s head or beak, through which the ca- 
bles . Harris. 

HA/W THORN, hAw’-thérn. n. s. [hes-Sonn, Sax.] 
A species of medilar; the thorn that bears haws. 


Miller. 
a al gs FLY, biw’-thdrn-fil. n.s. An insect. 


‘alton. 

HAY $, ha. n.s. [hres, hry,Sax.] Grass dried to 
fodder cattle in winter. Camden.—To dance the 
HAY. To dance in a ring. Davies. 

HAY, ha. n. s. [hes, Sax.] A hedge. Chawer. A 
net which encloses the haunt of an animal. Har- 


mar. 
my HAY?, hd. v.n. To lay snares for rabbits. Hu- 


HA‘YCOCK*, ha’-kdk. n.9. A heap of fresh hay. 
HA‘/YLOFT®, ha/-léft. n.s. A loft to put hay in. 


HAY! MAKER, bi’-ma-kar. n. s. One employed in 
drying grass for hay. Pope. 

HA‘’Y MARKET®, ha’-mar-két, n.s. A place ap- 
propriated to the sale of hay. 

HA‘YMOW*, ha’-mdd. n. s. A mow of hay. 

HA‘YRICK®, hd/-rik. n. s. A rick of hay. 

HA‘YSTACK®, ha’-stdk. n. s. A stack of hay. 

HA‘YSTALK®, ha/-stdwk. n.s. A stalk of hay. 

HA‘YTHORN*, ha’-thérn. n. s. Hawthorn. Scott. 

HA/YWARD*, hd/-ward., n.s. A keeper of the com- 
mon herd of cattle of a town or village ; who takes 
care that they neither crop nor break the hedges of 

nds. Sherwood. 


f enclosed grou 
ssessing. Sid-|| HA/ZARD §, b4z’-drd. 88, 2. s. [hasard, Fr.] Chance ; 


accident ; fortuitous hap. Shak. Danger; chance 
of danger. Hooker. A game at dice. Chaucer. 
RD, haz’-drd. v. a. To expose to chance. 


Si . Toadventure, Waller. ; 
HA‘/ZARDABLE, hiz’-dr-da-bl. a. Venturous ; lia- 
ble to chance, Brown, 

HA’ZARDER, haz’-dr-dar. n.s. He who hazards. 
A gamester. Chaucer. : a 
HA/ZARDRY, baz’-dr-dré. n.s. Temerity ; — 

a Spenser. Gaming in general. Chaucer. 
HA’ZARDOUS, haz’-dr-das. a. Dangerous ; expos- 
ed to chance. D. den, ; 
HA‘ZARDOU SLY, hfz/-dr-das-lé. ad. With danger 
or chance. a 
HAZE §, hdze. n.s. Fog; mist. Burke. | 
To HAZE, haze. v.n. To be foggy or misty. Ray. 
To HAZE, haze. rv. a. To fright one. Amsworth. 
HA‘ZEL§, ha/-2’l. 102. n. s. [heeyel, Sax.) Nut tree 
Miller. es 
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HA’ZEL, hd’-2’l. a. Light brown; of the colour of || HE/ADMONBY*, héd’-man-né. n.s. A capitation 
hazel. Mortimer. tax. Milton. 
HA’/ZELLY, ha’-2'1-é. a. Of the colour of hazel ; a || HE: ADMOULD-SHOT, héd’-mdld-shét. x. s. [head, 
light brown, Mortimer. . mould, and shot.) This is when the sutures of the 
. HAZY, ha-2é, a. Dark; foggy; misty. Burnet. skull, generally the coronal, have their edges shot 
HE $, hee. pronoun. gen. him ; plur. they ; gen. them.|| over oue another. Quincy. . 
[he, Sax.] The man that was named before. Shak. || HE/ADPAN*, héd’-pan_ x. s, The brain pan. 
The man ; the person. Duniel. Man or male being. || HE/ADPENCE®, héd’-pénse. n.s. A kind of poll-tax 
Sink, Male: as, a he bear, a he goat. Bacon. formerly collected in the county of Northumber- 


HEAD S$, héd. 234. 2.s. [heapod, heayd, Sax.}] The |) land. 
HEADPIECE, héd/-péése. n.s. Armour for the 


part of the animal that contains the bram or the or- 

gan of sensation or thought. Spenser. Person, as|' head; helmet ; morion. Sidney. Understanding ; 
exposed to any danger or penalty. Shak. —Head ||__force of mind. Shakspeare. 

and ears. ‘The whole person. Beaumont and Fl— || HEADQUA/RTERS, héd-kwir’-tdrz. n.s. The 
Denomination of any animals. Addison, Chief; || place of general rendezvous, or lodgement for sol- 
principal person; one to whom the rest are subor- diers, Collier. ; 

dinate. Bacon. Place of honour ; the first place. || HEADSHA’‘KE®*, béd/-shake. n.s. A significant 
Adidison. Place of command. Addison. Counte- shake of the head. Shakspeare. 

nance ; presence. Dryden. Understanding ; faeul- |} HE’ADSHIP, héd’-ship. ». s. Dignity ; authority 5 
ties of the mind. Locke. Face; front; fore part.|) chief place. Hales. 

Dryden. Resistance ; hostile opposition. Spenser. | HE’ADSMAN, hédz/-man. 88. n. s. Executioner; 
Spontaneous resolution. Davies. State of a deer'’s|! one that cuts off heads. Dryden. 








horns, by which his age is known. Shak. Individ- 
val. Graunt. The top of any thing bigger than 
the rest. 1 Som. The fore part of any thing, as of 
& ship. mag, That which rises on the top. 
Mortimer. The blade of an axe. Deut. xix. Up- 
r part of a bed. Gen. xlvii. ‘The brain. Pope. 
ress of the head. Swift. Principal topick of dis- 
course, Burnet. Source of a stream, Raleigh. 
Crisis ; piteh, Addison. Power ; influence ; force ; 
strength. Milton. ps conflux. Bacon. Pow- 
er; armed force. Shak. Liberty in running a 
pair 7s License ; — m rE restraint. 
South. It is very improperly applied to roots. 
a and dnculdae ; By 3 Violently. 
ei * 

HEAD, had. a. Chief; sie Clarendon, 

7'o HEAD, héd. v. a. To lead ; to influence ; to di- 
rect; to govern. Dryden. To behead ; to kill by 
taking away the head, Shak, To fit any thing 
with a head, or principal part. Spenser, To lop 
trees, Mortimer. 

HE/ADACH, héd’-Ake. 355. n.s. Pain in the head. 


Locke. 
HE/ADBAND, héd’-band. n. s. A fillet for the head ; 


Dl gaa Isaiah. The band at each end of a/|! 


ik. 

HE/ADBOROUGH, héd’-bir-rd. ns, [head and 
borough.] A constable; a subordinate constable. 
Camden. 

HL ADDRESS, héd/-drés, n. s. The covering of a 
woman’s head. Addison, Any thing resemblin 
a headdress, and prominent on the head. Addi- 


son. 

HE/ADED*, héd’-4d. a. Having a head or top. Shak. 
Much used in composition; as, clear-headed, long- 
hetded, &e. Dryden. 

HEADER, héd’-dar. 98. n. s. One that heads nails 
or pins, &e. One who heads a mob or party. The 
first brick in the mee Moxon. 

HE'ADGARGLE, héd/-gar-gl. n. s. [head and gar- 

HE CpGEAR®, deste, (head and 

Li ADG *, -gtér. n, s. S 
‘The dress of a woman’s head, Burton. atk 

IIE’ADINESS, héd/-dé-nés, n. s. Hurry ; rashness ; 
stubbornness 3 precipitation, Spenser. 

Hb/ADLAND, héd’-land. n, s. Promontory ; cape. 
Dryden. Ground ander hedges. T'usser. 

Hk A ager vegies unt Fg eg 
headed. Spenser. ithout a chief. Raleigh. 
Without foundation. Bacon, sarge inconsid- 
erate; ignorant; wanting intellects. Spenser. 

IIE‘ADLONG, ha dng. a, Steep; precipitous. 
Milton. Rash; thoughtless. Sudden ; precipitate. 


Sidney. 

HIE/ADLONG, héd’-léng. ad. With the head fore- 
most. Shak. Rashly; without thought; precipi- 
tately. South. Hastily; without delay or respite. 


HE/ADSPRING*, héd’-spring. n. s. Fountain ; ori- 


in. Stapleton. 
HEADS" ALL, béd’-stAll. 406. n. s. Part of the bri- 
dle that covers the head. Si . 


HE/ADSTONE, héd’-stone. n.s. ‘The first or capital 
stone. Psalm exviii.. A grave-stone. 

HE/ADSTRONG, héd’-strdng. a. Unrestrained ; 
violent 5 ungovernable. Hooker. 

HE/ ADSTRONGNESS*, héd’-stréng-nés. 2.s. Ob- 
stinacy. Gayton. 

HE/ADTIRE*®, héd/-tlre. n. s. Attire for the head. 
1 Esdr. iii. 

HE/ADWAY*, héd/-wa, n, s, [In naval language.) 
The motion of advancing at sea. 

HEADWO/RKMAN, héd-wirk/-man.n.s. The fore- 
man. Swift. 

HE’ADY, héd’-dé. a. Rash ; precipitate ; hasty ; vi- 
olent. Shakspeare. Ams affect the head. Boyle. 
Violeut ; impetuous. speare. 

To HEAL §, héle. 227. v. a. [hielan, Sax.} To cure 
a person ; to restore from hurt or sickness. Jer. xxx. 
To restore any thing from an unsound to a sound 
state. 2 Kings, i, To cure a wound or distemper. 
Wiseman. 'To perform the act of maki 
to cicatrize. Wiseman. To reconcile: as, 
ed al] dissensions. 

To HEAL, héle. v. n. To grow well. Sharp. 

To HEAL*, béle. v.a. To cover. See To HEL¥. 

HE/ALABLE*, hé’-J4-bl. a, Capable of being healed. 
Sherwood. 

HEALER, héle’-dr. n.s. One who cures or heals. 


a sore 
e heal- 


Isaiah. 
HE’ALING, héle’-ing. pert.a. Mild; mollifying ; 
entle ; assuasive. Vilion. 
HE/ALING*, héle’-ing. n.s. The act or power of 
curing. Malachi, iv. The act of covenng. See 


HELING. 

HEALTH 6§, helth. 234. n.s. [heeel, hel, Sax.] Free- 
dom from bodily pain or sickness. Quincy. Wel- 
fare of mind; purity ; goodness. Common Prayer. 
Salvation, spiritual and temporal. Psalms. Wish 
of happiness used in drinking. Shakspeare, 

HE/ALTHFUL, héleh’-fil. a. Free from sickness. 
South. Well disposed. Shak. Wholesome ; sa- 
lubrious. Bacon, Salutary 5 productive of salva- 
tion. Common Prayer. 

HE/ALTHFULLY, hélti’-fal-e. ad. In health. Sir 
M. Sandys. 

HE/ALTHFULNESS, héleh'-fal-nés. n.s. State of 
being well. Patrick, Wholesomeness ; salubrious 

ualities. King Charles. 
‘ALTHILY, héleh’-¢-l¢. ad. Without sickness or 
ain. Sherivood. 

io i héli’-d-nés. n.s. The state of 

ealth, 

HF/ALTIILESS, héith'-lés. a. Weak; sickly ; in- 
firm. Mirror for Magistrates. Not conducive to 
health. Bp. Tenler. 


Driden. { 
HE/ADMAN?®, béd/-mfn, n. s. [heapodman, Sax.] |) Hl’ ALTHSOMR, hélth’-sam, a. Wholesome ; salu- 


A chief. LJuioet. 


tary. Shakspeare, 
4.00 
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HE/ALTHY, héleh’-2. a. Enjoying health fee sm &e. Sidney. ‘The chief part; the vital part. Ba- 








sickness ; hale ; sound. nducive to health; || con, The inner part of any thing. Abbot. Person; 
wholesome. Locke. . character, Shak. Courage ; spirit. Sidney, Seat 
HEAM, héém. 2. s. In beasts, the same as the afier-)| of love. Pope. Aflection ; inclination. 2 Sam. xiv. 
birth in women. Memory. Raleigh. Good-will; ardour of zeal. 
HEAP%§, hépe. 227. n.s. [heap, Sax.] Many single Hooker. Passions; anxiety ; concern. Shak. Se- 
eT thrown together; a pile; an accumulation. || cret thoughts; recesses of the mind. 2 Sam. vi. 
Shak, A crowd; a throng; a e. Bacon. Disposition of mind. Sidney. A hard heart is eru- 
Cluster ; number driven together. Dryden. elty. Shak.— To find in the heart. Tobe not whol- 
To HEAP, hépe. v.a. To throw on heaps; a pile ;!| ly averse. Sidney, Secret meaning ; hidden in- 
to throw together, Ezek, xxiv. To accumulate ; to| tention. Shak. Conscience ; sense of good or ill. 
lay up. Job, xxvii. To add to something else. || Hooker. Strength; power. Bacon, Utmost de- 
Shok: gree. Shak, Life. Shak. It is much used in com- 
sition for mind, or affection, 


HE/APER, hé’-par. 98. n. s, One that makes piles or 
heaps. Sherwood HEART-ACHE, hart’-dke. 555. n. s. Sorrow ; pang. 


HE’ APLY®, hépe’-lé. ad. Inheaps. Hidoct. Ob. T. vak. " 

HE/APY, hé’-pé. a. Lying in heaps. Rowe. HEART-APPALLING®, bart’-Ap-pall/-dng. a. Dis- 

To HEAR §, hére. 227. v, n. [hepan, sc Beah ai maving the heart. Thomson. 
the sense by which sounds are distinguished. Hol- 
der. Two listen; to bearken to, Afulton. To be 
told ; to have an account. Acts, ix. 

To HEAR, hére. v. a. To _—— by the ear. 2 
Chron. v. To give an audience, or allowance to 
ogy Acts, xxiv. To attend; to listen to; to 
obey. Proverbs, To attend favourably. St. Mutt. 
‘To try; to attend judicially, Deut. i. ‘To attend, 
as to one speaking. Milton. To acknowledge a 
title; to be spoken of. Spenser.— To hear say. An 
elliptical expression for to hear a thing suid. Deut. 


















HEART-BLOOD*®, bart’-bldd. 2.s. The blood of 
the heart; life. Shakspeare. Essence. Shakspeare. 

HEART-BREAK, hart’-brake. 2. s. Overpowering 
sorrow, Shakspecre. | 

HEART-BREAKER, hart’-brd-kar. n.s. A cant 
name for a woman’s curls, or rather for the love- 
locks of the other sex. [udibras, 

HEART-BREAKING, harv’-bra-king. a. Overpow- 
ering with sorrow, Npenser. 


HEART-BREAKING., hart-bra-king. n. s. Over- 


ix. To lear a bird sing. A proverbial expres- 
sion 5 poy de the receipt of a private communira- 
tion, N 


Speare. \ 
HEARD}, hérd. 234. The pret. of T'o hear. 


7 We frequentiy hear this word pronounced so as toj 
thyme with feared. But if this were the trae sound, it | 
onght to be written heared, and considered as regular : 
the short sound, like Aerd, is certainly the true pronunci-— 
ation, and the verb ia irregular. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. : 
Nares, Mr. Smith, and W. Johnston, mark the word as L- 
have done. W. | 


HEARD signifies a keeper; as heardbearht, a gio- 
riovs keeper ; cyneheard, a royal keeper. Gibson. 
Now written herd, as Cowherd, a cowkeeper. 
HEARD®, hérd. n.s. A keeper 
LIE/ARDGROOM®, hérd’-grddm. 


HE’/ARER, hére’-fr. 98. 2. s. One who hears. Sid- 
ney. One who attends to doctrine or discourse | 
orally delivered by another 5 as, the hearers of the | 
gospel. One of a collected audience. B. Jonson. 

HEVARING, hére’-ing. n.s. The sense by which 


sounds are perceived. Baron. 


attend; to pay regard. Numbers, xxiii. 
To HE/ARKEN*, har’-kn. vr. a. To hear by listen- 


| 
ing. Spenser. ‘To hear with attention. Lydyate. 


' 
1 


HTE/ARKENER, har-kn-dr, n.s. Listener; one. 
that hearkens. Barret. } 
HE’ARSAL®, hér'-sal. ns. [ 

Rehearsal ; relation, Spenser, 





HEART-BURNING, 


of heards. See | 
Hferp and Herparoom. | 


Audience. Shak. 
Jadicial trial. Acts, xxv. Note by the ear; reach , 
of the ear, Hooker. { 
To HF’ ARKEN §, har’-kn. 103, 245. vn, [heonentan, | 
Sax.] To lisien ; to listen eagerly. Shakspeare. To | 


properly from hear.} 
| 


werir ief, Hakewill, 
H “ART-BRED®, hart’-bréd. a. Bred in the heart. 


Crasher. 


HEART-BROKEN*, bhart’-bré-kn. a. Having the 


heart overpow ered with grief. 


HEART-BURIED®*, bari-hér-rid, a, Deeply im- 


mersed, Young. 


HEART-BURN®, bart’-barm, n, s. Pain proceecing 


from an acrid humour in the stomach. 


HEART-BURNED, hart-barn’d. a, Having the 


heart inflamed. Shakspeare. 

fart’-bar-ning. n.s. Vain at 
the stomach, from an acrid humour, Woodward. 
Discontent ; secret enmity. Sici/t. 


HEART-BURNING#, hart’-barn-Ing. a. Causing 


discontent. Middleton. 


HEART-CHILLED®*, bart-tshild. a. Having the 


heart chilled. Shenstone, 


HEART-CONSUMING®, hart'-kbn-st’-ming. a. 


Destroying the peace of the heart, Edirards. 


HEART-CORRODING®, harv-kér-rd-ding. — a. 


Preving on the heart. 


HEART-DEAR, hart’-dére. a. Sincerely beloved. 


Shakespeare. 
HEART-DEEP*, hart’-déép. a. Rooted inthe heart. 
Herbert. 
HEART-DISCOURAGING®, _ hart'-dis-kar’-fdje- 
ng. a. Depressing the heart. Sonth, 


HEART-EASE, hart'-¢ze. n.s. Quiet; tranquillity. 


Shakspeare. 


HEART-EASING, bart'-¢2-Ing. a. Giving quiet. 


M tite, 


HEART-EATING®, bart’/-¢éelng. a. Preving on 


the heart. Ayrton. 


HEART-EXPANDING®, Mirt'-tesphnd og. a. 


yvening the feeliags of the heart. Thomson. 


UEART-FELT, hart-felt. a. Felt in the conscience. 


Pope. 
temporary mommnent set over a grave. Weerer. HEART-GRIFF®, hirt/-grééf, n. s. Affliction of the 
The place, or the case, in which a dead corse isde- || heart. Milton. 
posited, Fuairfar. A carriage, in which the dead || HEART-HARDENED*, bart’-bar-dn'd, a. Obdn- 
are conveyed to the grave, Roscommon, rate; impenitent. Harmar. 
To UEARSE*, hérse. v.a. To enclose in a hearse, on| HEART-HARDENING®, hart’-har-dn-Ing. a. Ren- 
coffin. Shaksprare, dering stern or obdurate. Shakspeare, 
HE/ARSECLOTHE®, néarse/-klAth, n.s. A covering || HEART-HEAVINESS®, bart’-hév-d-nés. om. s. 
thrown over the hearse ; a pall. Sanderson, ‘|| Heaviness of heart. Shakspeare. 
HE/ARSELIKE, hérse’-like. a. Mournful; suitable || HEART-OFFENDING®*, — hart’-8f-f @nd-ing. a. 
speare. ; 
HEART-PEAS, hart’-péze. ns. A plant. Miller. 


to a funeral, Baron, Wounding the heart. Shak. 
HEART §, hart. 243. n. s. [heont, Sax.] The mus- iE 
cle which, by its contraction and dilation, propels || HEART-QUELLING, birt’-kwél-ling. @. Con- 
the blood through the course of circulation, and, is quering the affections. Spenser. x ; 
tnerefore considered as the source of vital motfon.'!| HEART-RENDING, hart’-rénd-ing. a, Killpd with 
Smith. It is supposed in popular language to be!| anguish. Waller. F : 
tne seat of courage, affection, houesty, baseness, | HEART-ROBBING, Fe aa a. Eestatick , 
5u ST 





HE’ARSAY, hére’-sh. n.s. Report; rumour, Ra- 
irl, 
HEARSES, hérse. 234. n. s. [hy pptan, Sax. ‘ 


HEA HEA 
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depriving of thought. Spenser. Stealing the heart,|| contest; party rage. Shak. Ardour of thought, or 
or affections, Spenser. elocution. Addison. 

HEART-SICK, hart’-sik. a. [heopt-reoc, Sax.]|| HEAT*, hét. part. a. Heated. Browne, ; 
Pained in mind. Bp. Taylor. Mortally ill; hurt|| Zo HEAT, héte. v. a. To make hot ; to endue wita 


iu the heart. Shakspeare. the power of burning. Dan. iii. To cause to fer- 
HEARTS-EASE, harts’-éze. n.s. A plant. Morti-|| | ment. Mortimer. 'To make the constitution fever- 
mer. A toy, or ornament, formerly so called. ish. Shak. To warm with vehemence of passion 
HEA RT-SORE, hart’-sdre. n. s. That which pains|| or desire. Dryden. To agitate the blood and spir- 
the mind. Spenser. || its with action. Dryden. 
HEART-SORE®, hart’-sére. a. Violent with pain at}| HE/ATER, hé’-tdr. 98. n, s. An iron made hot, and 
heart. Shakspeare. ut into a box-iron, to smooth linen. 
HEART-SORROWING*, hart’-sér-ré-ing. a. Sor- || HEATH §, héth, 227. n. s. | geen Goth.] A shrub 
place overgrown with 


HEART-STRINGS, hart’-strings. n. s. The ten-|| heath. Temple. A place covered with shrubs of 


rowing at heart. Shakspeare. of low stature. Miller. 
dons, or nerves, supposed to brace and sustain “4 whatever kind. 


heart. Spenser. HEATH-COCK, héth’-kék. n. s. A large fowl that 
HEART-STRUCK, hart’-strék. a. Driven to the|| frequents heaths, Carew. 
heart; infixed for ever in the mind. Shak. Shock-|| HEATH-PEAS, héth’-péze, n.s. A species of bitter 
ed with fear or ore Milton. vetch. 
HEART-SWELLING, hart’-swél-ling. a. Rankling || HEATH-POUT, héth’-pdat. n. s. A bird, y 
in the mind. Spenser. HEATH-ROSE, héth’-réze. n. s. A plant. Ains- 
HEART-SWELLING®, hart’-swél-ling. n.s. Ran-|| worth. 
cour; swelli ssion. Quarles. HE/ATHEN §, hé/-rH’p. 227. n.s. [f0vn: haithn, 
HEART-WHOLE, hart’-hdle. 397. a. With the af- Goth.] The a the pagans ; the nations unac- © 
fections yet unfixed. Shak. With the vitals yet|| quainted with the covenant of grace. 1 Chron. xvi. 


unimpaired. HE/ATHEN, hé’-TH’n. 103. a. Gentile; pagan. Ad- 
HEART-WOUNDED, hart’-wédn-déd. a. Filled || _dison. 
with passion of love or grief. Pope HE/ATHENISH, hé/-tn’n-ish. a. Belonging to the 


HEART-WOUNDING, hart’-wéén-ding. a. Filling |} gentiles. Hooker. Wild; savage ; rapacious ; cru- 
with grief, Rowe. el. & , 

To HEART®, hart. v. a. [evpcen, Sax.}] To en-|| HE’ATHENISHLY, hé/’-rn’n-Ish-lé. ad. Afler the 
courage ; to hearten. Bp, Prideuxr, manner of heathens. 

To HEART-STRIKE®, hart’-suike. v.a. To af-|| HE/ATHENISHNESS*, hé/-tH’n4sb-nés. n.s. A 
fect at heart. B. Jonson. rofane state, like that of the heathens. Prynne. 
HEARTED, hart’-éd. a, Seated or fixed in the} ‘A THENISM, hé’-TH’n-izm. n. s. Gentilism ; pa- 

heart. Shak. Laid up in the heart. Shakspeare. |} | ganism. Hammond. 
To HE/ARTEN §, bar’-t’n. 243. v. a. [hteptan,|| Zo HE/ATHENIZE*, hé’-tTu’n-lze. v. a. To render 
Sax.] ‘To encourage; to animate; to stir up. Sid-| heathenish. Firmin. 
ney. "To meliorate or renovate with manure. May. || HE‘ATHER®, héth’-dr. n. s, Heath. 
HE/ARTENER*, hart’-to-dr. x. s, That which ani-|] HE/ATHY, héth’-@. a. Full of heath. Mortimer. 
mates or stirs up, Brown, HE/ATLESS*, héte’-lés. a. Cold 3 without warmth. 
HEARTH$, harth. 243. n.s. [heop%, Sax.] The|| Beaumont and Fletcher. 
pavementof a room on which a fire is made. Shak.'| Jo HEAVE §, héve. 227. v. a. pret. heaved, anciently 
XK" Till [had inspected the dictionaries, I could not|| ves part. heaved, or hoven. [heayan, Sax.] To 
conceive that there were two pronunciations of this lifi; to raise from the nd. Milton. 'To carry. 
word; but now I find, that Mr. Elphinston, W. John-|| Shak. To raise 5 to hift. & . To cause to 
ston, and Buchanan, sound thediphthong as in earth and swell. Dryden. To force up from the breast. Shak. 
dearth; while Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares,| To exalt; to elevate. Shak. ‘To puff; to elate. 


Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, and Mr, Barclay, give it as I have | Hay ard. 
. To HEAVE, héve. r.n. To pant; to breathe with 


done. 

HEARTH-MONEY*, harth’-man-né, ain. Dryden. To labour. Atterbury. To rise 
HEARTH-PENNY®, harth’-pén-né. ¢ % * A tax! vith paing to swell and fall. Dryden. To keck ; 
upon hearths, also called chimney-money. Blackstone.|| to feel a tendency to vomit. 
HE’ARTILY, har’-té-1é, ad. From the heart; fully. || HEAVE, héve. n.s. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

Prior.’ Sincerely haggis Adega Atterbury. Dryden. Rising of the breast. Shak. Effort to 
Eagerly ; with desure. Addism. — vomit, Struggle to rise. Hudibras. 
HE’ARTINESS, har’-té-nés, ns, Sincerity ; free- || HEAVE Offering. n.s. An offering among the Jews. 
dom from hypocrisy. Shak, Vigour; eagerness.|| Numbers. 
Tiylor. HE/AVEN 6, hév’-v’n. 103, 234. n.s. [heoren, Sax.] 
cy. Shak. 





By 
WEA RTLESS, hart’-Iés. a. Without courage ; spir- || The regions above ; the expanse of the s 
itless. Spenser. ; The habitation of God, good angels, and pure souls 
HE’A aed EBOLY Ertl ew- ad. Without cour-|} departed. Milton. The pres Power; the Sove- 
age; faintly 5 umudly. reign of heaven. T'emple. The pa > the 
HEART LESSNESS, hart’-lés-nés. n. s. Want of cotaainls Shak. Elevation j seblany, Shak. Ih 
courage, or spirit; dejection of mind. Bp. Hall. 
HEARTY, har’-té. 243, a. Sincere ; undissembled ; 
warm; zealous. Proverbs, xxvii. In full health. 
iL siege strong. Pope. Strong ; hard; durable. 
‘cotton, 
HMLARTY-HALE, har’-té-hdle. a. Good for the 
heart. Spenser. 
NEAST*. See Hest. 


is often used in composition. 
HEAVEN-ASPIRING*, hév’-v’n-ds-plre’-ing. a. 
Desiring to enter heaven. Akenside. 
HEAVEN-BANISHED*, hév’-v’n-ban-isht, a. Ban- 
ished from heaven. Milton. 
HEAVEN-BEGOT, hév/-v’n-bé-git. a. Begot by a 
eo 
vAS S »N-BORN, hév’-v’n- . a, nded from 
HEAT §, héte, 227, n,s. {heac, het, Sax.) The sen- the celestial regions; native of heaven. Milton. 
sation caused by the approach or touch of fire.|} HEAVEN-BRED, hév’/-v’n-bréd. a. Produced or 
Locke, ‘The cause of the sensation of burning.|| cultivated in heaven. Shakspeare. 
Hooker. Uotweather. Bacon. State of any bork HEAVEN-BUILT, hév’-v’n-bilt. a. Built by the 
under the action of fire. Moxon. Fermenta-|| agency of gods, Pope. 
tion ; effervescence. One violent action uninter-|| HEAVEN-DIRECTED,  hév/-v’n-dé-rék/-téd. a. 
mitied. The state of being once hot. Dryden. A|| Raised towards the sky. Pope. Taught by the 
course at a race. Dryden. Pimples in the face ;| wers of heaven. Bp. Portews. 
Hush. Addison, Agitation of sudden or violent || HEAVEN-FALLEN®, hév’-v’n-filn. a. Fallen from 


moesr . alia wera . My ; \ ; 
passion; vehemence of action, Sidwey. Factien;!! heaven. Milton. 
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HEAVEN-GIFTED*, hév/-v'n-gift’-€d, a. Bestowed |} HE/BRAISM, héb/-ra-ism. 335. n.s. [hebraismus, 


by heaven. Milton. 

HEAVEN-INSPIRED*, hév’-v’n-ln-spir’d’. a. Re- 
inspiration from heaven. Decker. 
HEAVEN-INSTRUCTED*, hév’-v’n-in-strdkt-d. 

a. Taught by heaven. Crashaw. 

(IEAVEN-KISSING*, hév’-v'o-kis’-sing. a. Touch- 
ing, as it were, the sky. Shakspeare. 

To HE/AVENIZE®*, hév’-v’n-lze. v.a. To render 
like heaven. Bp. Hall. 

HE/AVEN LINESS* hév’-v'n-lé-nés. n. s. Supreme 
excellence. Sir J. Davies. 

HEAVEN-LOVED*, hév’-v’n-liv’d. a. Beloved of 
heaven. Milton, 

HE’/AVENLY, hév’-v’n-lé. a. Resembling heaven; 
supremely excellent. Sidney. Celestial ; inhabit- 
ing heaven. Dryden. 

HE/AVENLY, hév’-v’n-lé. ad. In a manner resem- 
bling that of heaven. Pope. By the agency or in- 
fluence of heaven. Milton. 

HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS*, hév’-v'n-lé-mind/- 
€d-nés. n. s. A state of mind abstracted from the 
world, and directed to heaven. Hammond. 

HEAVEN-SALUTING®*, hév/-v'n-sd-lite’-ing. a. 
Touching the sky. Crashaw. 

HE/AVENWARD, hév’-v’n-ward. ad. [heaven and 

eand, Sax.) Towards heaven. Prior. 

HEA 'EN-WARRING*, hév’-v’n-war’-ring. a. 
Warring ye heaven. Milton. 

HE/AVER®*, hé’-var. n. s. One who lifts any thing; 
as, a coal-heaver. A name given by seamen to a 
wooden staff, employed as a lever. 

HE’AVILY, hév’-é-lé. ad. [herelice, Sax.] With 
great ponderousness. us, xiv. Grievously é 


ceiving 


afflictively. Isaiah, xlvii. Sorrowfully ; with grie 
Psalm xxxv. With an air of dejection. Shakspeare. 
HE’AVINESS, hév’-vé-nés. xn. s. Ponderousness ; 
the quality of being heavy ; Weight, Wilkins. De- 
jection of mind; depression of spirit. Hooker, In- 
aptitude to motion or thought. . Oppression ; 
crush; affliction. Deepness or richness of soil. Ar- || 


buthnot. 

fIE/AVING*, hé’-ving. n. s. A pant ; a motion of the |; 
heart. Shakspeare. A swell. Addison. 

HE/AVY §, hév’-vé, 234. a. [heariy, Sax.] Weighty; 

nderous ; tending strongly to the centre. ins. 

Sorrowful; dejected ; a. St. Mark, xiv. 
Grievous ; oppressive ; afflictive, 2 Macc. v. Want- 
ing alacrity ; wanting briskness of appearance. 
Prior. Wanting spirit or rapidity of sentiment ; 
unanimated, Swi/?. baleen. | activity ; indolent ; 
lazy. Dryden. Drowsy; dull; torpid. St. Luke, 
ix. Slow; sluggish. Shak. Stupid; foolish, Shak. 
Burthensome ; troublesome ; tedious. Locke. Load- 
ed; encumbered ; burthened. Bacon. Not easily 
digested. Ariuthnot. Rich in soil; fertile; as,! 
heavy lands. Deep; cumbersome ; as, heavy roads. | 
Thick ; cloudy ; dark. Shak. Thick; with little in- 
termission; as, a heary storm. Requiring much 
labour ; as, a heavy undertaking. ' 


HE’AVY, hév’-vé. ad. As an adverb it is only used in 
composition ; heavily. Isaiah, xlvi. 
To HE’AVY*, hév’-vé. v.a. To make heavy. Wic- 


liffe. Ob. T. 
HE’BDOMAD §, héb’-dé-mAd. n. — Lat.] 
A week; a space of seven days. Brown. 
HEBDO/MADAL, héb-dém’-4-dAl.518. 2 a. Weekly. 
HEBDO’MADARY, héb-dém’-4-dar-é. Brown. 
HEBDO/MADARY*, héb-dém/-4-dar-¢. n.s. A 
member of a chapter or convent, whose week it is 
to officiate in the cathedral. 
HEBDOMA’TICAL*, héb-dé-mat’4-kAl. a. Week- 


ly. Bp. Morton. 
HE BEN*, héb’-bén. n. s. [ebene, Fr.] Ebony. Spen- 


ser. 

To HE/BETATE §, héb/-¢-tato. v. a. [hebeto, Lat] 
To dul); to blunt; to suplly, Fit ; 

HEBETA/TION, héb-é-t4'-shan. n.s. The act of dul- 
ling. ‘The state of being dulled. 

HE'SETE®, héb/-éte. a. Dull; stupid. £ilis. 

HE/BETUDE, héb/2-thde. n. s. [hebetudo, Lat.] 


Dulness ; obtuseness ; bluntuess. Harvey. 


Lat.) A Hebrew idiom. Addison. 

HE’BRAIST, héb/-rd-Ist. 503. n. s. [hebrorus, Lat.] 
A man skilled in Hebrew. 

I have differed from Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and 

r. Perry, in the quantity of the first syllable of this 
and the preceding word, and think I am not only au- 
thorized by analogy, but the best usage. JV, 

HE’BREW §*, hé’-brii. n. s. ["EBpaios.] An Israelite ; 
one of the children of Israel. Ezoda, ii. A Jew 
converted to Christianity. Bp. Percy. The He- 
brew t e. St. John, xix. 

HE/BREW®*, hé/-bri. a. Relating to the people of 
the Jews. Judith, xii. 

HE/BREWESS*, hé’-bri-és. n. s. An Israelitish wo- 
man. Jeremiah, xxxiv. 

HEBRI'CIAN, hé-brish’-4n. n.s. One skilful in He- 
brew. Sat} ' 

HEBRIDIAN*®, hé-brid’-¢-an. a. [from the Hebrides, 
the Western Isies.] Respecting the Western Islands 
of Scotland. Johnson. 

HE’/CATOMB, hék’-4-tddm. n. s. 
ritice of a hundred catile. 

HECK, hék. 2. s. A rack at which cattle are fed 
with hay. [haeck, Su. Goth.] Ray. The winding 
of a stream. [ecke, Germ.] A kind of net formerly 
used in rivers; as,a salmon heck. Chambers. 
hatch or latch of a door, Grose. 

HE’CKLE*. See Hack te. 

HE/CTICAL §, bék’-té-kal, Ja. Phectique, Fr. from 

HE’CTICK 6, hék’-tik. 509. § é&is.] Habitual; con- 
Stitutional; applied to that kind of fever which is 
slow, and continual, and ends in a consumption. 
Quincy. Troubled with a morbid heat. Howell. 

HE/CTICALLY*, hék’-té-kal-lé. ad. Constitutional- 
Ri Johnson, 

HE/CTICK, hék/-tik. n. s. A hectick fever. Shak. 

HE’/CTOR §, hék’-tdr. 418, 166. n. s, [from Hector, 
the great Homerick warriour,] A bully; a bluster- 
ing, turbulent, ricacious, noisy fellow. South. 

To HE/CTOR, hék’-tar. v. a. To threaten ; to treat 
with insolent terms. Dryden. 

To HE/CTOR, hék’-tér. v.n. To play the bully. 
Seer 

HE’CTORLY*, hék’-tar-lé. a. Blustering ; insolent, 
Barrow 


HEDERA/CEOUS, héd-4r-a/-shas. a. [hederaceus, 
Lat.] Producing ivy. Dict. 

HEDGE §, hédje. n.s. [hexse, Sax.] A fence made 
round a with prickly bushes. Mortimer. 

HEDGE, prefixed to any word, notes something 
mean, vile, of the lowest class. Ss ‘speare 

To HEDGE hédje. v.a. [hex1an, Sax.] To enclose 
with a hedge. Bacon. ‘To obstruct. Hos. ii. To 
encircle for defence. Shak. To shut up within an 
enclosure. Locke. To force into a place already 
full; to thrust in with difficulty, as into a hedge. 


Shak e. . 
To HEDGE, hédje. v.n. To shifi; to hide the head. 


Shak ; 

HEDGE-BORN, hédje’-bérn. a. Of no known birth ; 
meanly born. Shakspeare. 

HEDGE-CREEPER. hedje’-kre-pie. n. s. One 
that skulks under hedges for bad purposes. 

HEDGE-FUMITORY, hédje-fa’-mé-tar-. n.s. A 


ant. Ainsworth. ; 
HEDGE-HOG, hédje’-hég. n. s. An animal set with 
prickles, like thorns in a hedge. Ray: A term of 
reproach, Shak. A plant: trefoil. Ausworth. The 
lobe-fish. Ainsworth, 
DGE-HYSSOP, hédje-hiz’-zip. n. s. A species 
of willow-wort. Hill. 
HEDGE-MUSTARD, hédje-més’-tard. n.s. A 


lant. 
HEDGE-NETTLE hédje’-nét-tl. n.s. A plant. Ains- 


worth. 

HEDGE-NOTE, hédje’-ndte. n. s. A word of con- 
tempt for low writing. den. 

HEDGE-PIG, hédje’-pig. n. s. A young hedge-hog. 


HEDGE-ROW, hadje/-rd. n.s. The trees or bushes 
planted for auaoeaber — 


[éxarépBn.] A sac- 


HEI HEL 
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HEDGE-SPARROW, hédje-spar’-rd. n. s. A spar- || HEIGHT §, hite, or bate. 253, a.s. [heSe, Sax.] 
row that lives in bushes. Sh eure. Elevation above the ground: | indefinite. Milton, 
HEDGING-BILL, hédje’-ing-bil. n.s. A cutting || Alttude ; space measured upwards. Dome, De- 
hook used in making hedges. Sidney. gree of latitude. Abbot. Summit; ascent; tow- 
HE’ DGER, hédje’-dr. n, s, One who makes hedges.|| ering eminence ; high place. Dryden. Elevation 


Milton. of rank; station of dignity. Shak. The utmost de- 
To HEED §, bééd. 246. v. a. fhedan, Sax.] To mind; _— full completion. Bacon. Utmost exertion. 
to regard ; to take notice of; to atiend. Locke. Shak, State of excellence ; advance towards per- 


To HEED®, hééd. v. x. 'To mind ; to consider. War- || fection, Addison. 


ton j j 
= eiaia Sartiesn «| 2” The first of these modes is the most general; and 
HEED, béed. n.s. Care ; attention. Milton. Caution ; || "ip, last, the most agreeable to the spelling. Milton was 


fearful attention; suspicious watch. Shak. Care|) the patron of the first, and, in his zeal for analogy, as 


to avoid. Tillotson. otice 5 observation. Bacon. Dr. Johnson says, spelt the word highth. "Phisis still 
Seriousness; staidness. Shak. Regard; respectful|, the pronunciation of the valgar, and seems, at first 
notice, 1’ Estranve, . sight, the most agreeable to analogy; but, though the 


HE’EDFUL, hééd/-fal. a, Watebfal; cautious; sus- || sound of the adjective high is generally preserved in 


ss : antive : careful ; observi ‘| the abstract Aetght, the A is always placed before the ¢ 
gc tg Shak, Attentive 5 carelul ; vat xt and is ‘abhagyy mute, Mr. Garrick’s pronunciation 


Shaksneare. ph aggt: ; ; , 
HE/EDFULLY, héed/-fal-d, ad. Attentively; care-|| (amt which jie certainly tho best) was Aite,—See 

fully ; cautiously. Bp. l. ’ 
HE/EDFULNESS, hééd/-fal-nés. n. s. Caution ;|| To HEIGHTEN, hl/-tn. 103. v.@. To raise high. 

vigilance ; attention. Shak. ‘To improve ; 10 meliorate. Addison. To 
HELDILY, héed'-é-lé, ad. Cautiously; vigilantly.|| aggravate. Addison. ‘To improve by decorations. 

Dirt. HEIGHTEN ING*, b¥-tn-fng. x. s. Leoprovement by 
HE’EDINESS, hééd’-é-nés, n. s. Caution; vigilance. | decorations. Dryden. 

Sioenser. HE/INOUS 9, hd’-nts. 249. a. [hatnenr, Fr.) Atro- 
HE’EDLESS, hééd’-lés. a, Negligent ; inattentive ;| cious ; wicked in a high degree. Hooker. 

careless ; thoughtless. Waller. ty Mr. Sheridan gives the long sound of ¢ to the first 
HE’EDLESSLY, hééd’-lés-le. ad. Carelessly ; neg- || “syllable of this word, contrary to every dictionary, to 

lizently; inattentively, Brown. analogy, and, I think, the best usage; which, if | am 
HE EDLESSN ESS, hééd/-lés-nés. ns. Careless- || not mistaken, always gives the first syllable of this word 
ness 5 thoughtlessness 3 negligence : the sound of slender a. That this was the sound of this 





Lecke 8 ary ekrmt we creed pc ined phage spelling of it: 
ta z or, in Charles the Seconds time, Mr. Baxter is accused 
Dy adder Lassa Pl cme by Mr. ge aah ae the a tag aa 
whole foot of animals. Denham. The feet, as em- — i ee -. . hae 
loyed in flight, L’Estrange.—To be at the heels. || HE‘INOUSLY, ha’ pas-le, ad. Atrociously ; wick- 
Ire ursue closely 3 to follow hard. Shak. To at- 


edly. Bp. Hall. 
tend closely, Milton. 'To pursue as an enemy. || HE’INOUSNESS, hi’-nds-nés, n.s. Atrociousness ; 
Bacon. To follow close as a dependant. Shak, 


wickedness. Rovers. 
To lay by the heels. ‘To fetter; to shaekle. Shak. |) WEIR §, dre. 249, 394. ms. [heir, old Fr. herres, 
Any thing shaped like a heel. Mortimer. The 


Lat.] One that is inheritor of any thing afier the 
back part of a stocking : whence the phrase, to be |} present possessor. Locke. One newly in os an 
cut al heels, to be worn out. Shak. To have the if he 

t 


estate. Swift.—Heir apparent. He, who, 
heels of. To outrun.—A spur; as, The horse under- || survives, will certainly inherit, after the 
stands the hee/s well. 

To HEEL, héél. v.n. To dance. Shak, To lean 
on one side; as, The ship feels. [hylDan, Sax.] 

To HEEL, héel. v. aet'To arm a cock, 

HE’ ELER, héél’-dr. n.s. A cock that strikes well 
with his heels, 

HEEL-PIECE, hédl’-pése. ns. A piece fixed on 
the hinder part of the shoe. =~ 

To HEEL-PIECE, héél-pése. v.a. To put a piece 
of leather on a shoe-heel. Arbuthnot, 

HEFT S$, héfi. ns. [from heave.] Heaving ; effort. 
Shak, [For haft.]) Handle. Waller. Weight; 
i. e. the thing which is heaved. Hold. Windham. 

HE/FTED*, héf’-éd. a. Heaved; expressing agi- 
tation, Shakspeare. 

HEG*, hég. n.s. A fairy; a witch. See Hac. 

HEGEMONICAL*, ey ieee a. [fye- 

HEGEMONICK®, hédje-mén/-ik. powxos.] 
Ruling ; predominant. Fotherby. To HELE §*, héél. v.a. [helan, Sax 

HE’GI nee et ee jé-ra. as [Arabick.] A ottes ae Sees 
term in chronology, signifyi e a, or ac- » ot ELLIER. 
count of time, 1 ogre Eretiate, whe begin || HELI’ACAL §, -hé-li’-4-kal, a, {Frc0s.) Emerging 
from the day that Mahomet was forced to make his apinin Heke hing hing Oca gr eaais 
escape from Mecca, July 16, A. D. 622. Harris. > SALLY, hé-l-a-kal-lé. ad. From the rising 

rr an latter siaraulaiti Ae adopted by Dr. John- of this star, not cosinically, that is, with the sun, 
son, Barclay, and Bailey ; and the former by Mr. Shori- but heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rays of 
dan, Dr. Ash, Mr Scott, and Mr. Perry. The latter, I the sun, the ancients computed their canicular 
= cera ony is the gegen mp of noha oor eee, BA Art a OP Ze 
though the former ia not only more agrecable to ear. SL e _ i ; . wh 
Re rer to fal ae or thong Arabick Spanish name, many aCicies. Wien) eed tiie 

amiret, Almira, &c., as well ag tho Grecian, Taxchi-)/ FY LING®, hé/-ling. n. s. The covering of a roof 

ra, Thystire, Deenira, ke. W. of a building. Bes draco. : 


possessor. Heir presumptive. One, who, if the 
ancestor should die immediately, would, in the 
resent state of things, be his heir; but whose in- 
eritance may be defeated by the contingency of 
some nearer heir being born. 
To HEIR, are. v. a. To inherit. Dryden. 
ae dre/-dim. n.s. "The state of an heir. 
. au, : 
HE} BESS) dre’-is. 99. n.s.. A woman that inherits. 
ater, 
HE IRLESS, Are’-lés. a. Without an heir. Shak. 
HEIRLOOM, dre’-ldm. ns. [heir, and seloma, 
Sax.] Any furniture or movable decent to de- 
scend by inheritance, and therefore inseparable 
from the freehold, Swi/?. 
HEIRSHIP, dre’-ship. n. s. The state, character, 
or privileges of an heir. avers 
HELD, held. ‘The preterit and part, of hold. 
j To hide ; to 


HE/IFER, héf-far. 98, 254. n. s. [heapone, Sax.] || HE/LIOD Parabola, in mathematicks, or the para- 
young cow. Bacon, bolick spiral, is a curve which rises from the sup- 
HEIGH-HO, hi-hd_ interj. An expression of sli nt | poses of the axis of the common Apollonian para- 
Janguor and uneasiness, Shak. voice of exulta- sola’s being bent round into the periphery of a cir 
tion Dryden | cle, and is a linc then posing through the extremi- 
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ties of the ordinates, which now converge towards 
the centre of the said circle. Harris. 

HELIOCE/NTRICK, hé-lé-d-sén’/-trik. a. [ipdcos 
and xévrpov.] ‘The heliocentrick place of a planet is 
said to be such as it would a rto us from the 
sun, if our eve were fixed in its centre. Harris. 

HELIOMETER®, hé-lé-dm/-¢-tdr, 2. s. [ipAcos and 
pécpov.] An instrument for measuring the diame- 
ters of the sun and moon 

HE’ LIOSCOPE, h he’-le-d-skd y [i\vos and 
exoréw.] A sort of telescope fit Mad so as to look on 
the 7 y of the sun, without offence to the eyes. 


Har 

HE'L IOTROPE, hé/-lé-d-trdpe. n. s. [Atos and rpé- 
mw.) A plant that turns towards the sun: but more | 
_ particularly the turnsol or suu-flower, Gov. of the | 
Tongue. A precious stone of a n colour, | 
streaked with red veins, Sir 7’. Herbert. 


\| Jo HELM, bélm, v. a. To 


to hell. Sidney. Having the qualities of hell ; in- 
fernal; wicked ; detestable. South. 

HE/LLISHLY, hél’-lish-Ié. ad. Infernally ; wicked- 

detestably. Bp. Barlow. 

HEAL. LISHNESS, bél'-lish-nés. 
abhorred qualities. 

HE/LLWARD, hél-ward. ad, Toward hell. Pope 

HE’/LLY*, hél-lé. @. Having the qualities of hell. 

lersem. 

HELM denotes defence: as, Eadhelm, happy de- 
fence. Giihson. 

HELM §, bélm. 2. s. [hialmr, Icel.] A covering for 
the head in war. Shak. ‘The part of a coat of arms 
that bears the crest. Camden. ‘The upper part of 
the retort. Boyle. (hela, Sax.) The steerage ; 
the uy jad part of the rudder. B. Jonson, ‘The sta- 


tion of government. Swift, 
guide ; to conduct. Nik, 


n.s. Wickeduess ; 


HE'LISPHERICAL, hé-ils-fér’-¢-kal. a. [helix and | HE’LME D, hélov’d, 359, a. Furnished with a head- 


spnere.] The helispherical line is the rhomb line in 
navigation. Harris. 

HELIX 9, hé'-liks, m.s. (2g.] Part of a spiral line; 
a circumvolution. Wilkms. 

HELL §, hél. 2. s. [helle, Sax.] The place of the 





devil and wicked souls. Milton. ‘The place of sep- |) HELMINTHICK, 


arate souls, whether good or bad, Apostles’ Creed. 
ix ple ‘death, Psalm xviii. ‘The place at a_ 
posarin gr <=) which those who are caught are 
carr ney. 


iece, Mi lton. 
‘LMET, hél’-mit. 99. n.s. A helm; a headpiece. 
Shakspeare. 
HE’ LMETED®, hél’-mét-éd. a. Wearing a helinet. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
hél-min’-thik. a. [ZplvBos.) Re- 
lating to worms. Dict. 
HE/LMSMAN?®, hélmz/-man. x. s. He who manages 
the rudder of a vessel, 


The place into which the tailor!) HE‘ L.MWIND*®, héim’-wind. x. s. A particular kind 


throws his shreds. King. Formerly, a dungeon | 
in a prison. The Counter-Rat The infernal pow- | 
ers. Cowley. .Tt is used in composition by the old | 
writers more than by the modern, | 
HELL-BLACK, hél’-blak. a. Black as hell. Shak- | 
ré. 
HiLL-BORN®, hél’-bdrn. a:. Born in hell. Spenser. 
satis hél’-bréd, a. Produced in hell. Spen- 


HEL L-BREWED*, hél’-brédd. a. 
brewed in hell. Milton. 

HELL-BROTIL, hél’-broth, n. s. A composition boil- 
ed up for infernal purposes. ShakXspeare. 

ar opens hél’-kit. x. s. Formerly, a witch; a 


Propared or! 


of wind in some of the mountainous parts of Eng- 
land. Burn. 

HE/LOT*, hél’-it. ns. [Helotes, Lat. from Helos, 
a Laconian town, conquered by the Spartans, who 
made all the prisoners slaves.) A slave. Bp. Wren. 

To HELP §, help. v. a. preter. helped, or holp ; part. 
helped, or holpen. [helpan, Sax.} ‘To assist ; to sup- 

rt; to aid. Fau/fox. To raise by help. Eccl. iv. 

o enable to surmount. Locke. To remove by 
help. Locke. To free from pain or vexation. Locke. 
To cure ; to heal. Shak. To remedy; to change 
for the better. Shak. 'To prevent ; to hinder, Swi/?. 
To forbear; to avoid. Alterbury. To promote ; to 
forward. Zech. —To help to. To a with. 

1 Moec. viii. To present at table. Pope 


Middleton 
HELL-CONFOUNDING®, hél’-kdn-ind'-Ing. a 7 HELP, hélp. v. x. ‘To contribute nt pea Ba- 


Vanquishing the power of hell, Beaumont, 

HE ea ED, hél’-dddind. a. Consigined to hell 
Milt 

HELL-GOVERNED, , hél’-gdv-érnd. a. Directed by 
he 


con, To bring a supply. Rymer, 

HELP, héip. a. s. Assistance ; aid ; support; suc- 
cour, Knolles, That which gives ‘help. Wilkins. 
Fleas which forwards or promotes. . Reme- 


dy. Holder. 


‘speare 
HELL-HAG*®, bél'-hag. n.s. A hag of hell. Bp. ante yo hélp ‘Gr. 98. n.s. An assistant; an auxilia- 


Richardson, 
HELL-HATED, hél’-lra-t@d. a. Abhorred like helt. 
Shakspeare. 


HELL-HAUNTED, hél-hant-¢d. a. Haunted by HEL FUL, blip Al. a. Useful; that 


the devil. Druden 
HELL-HOUND, hal/-hddnd. 2. s. {hell-hund, Sax 
Dog of hell. Shak. Agent ofhell. Milton.. A 
EL eae Beaumont and Fletcher. 
ITE, hél-kite. n. s. Kite of infernal breed. 


HEL LLEBORE §, hél’-lé-bore. n. s, [helleborus, Lat.] 
Christmas flower. ‘ 
HE’LLEBORE, White. n. lant. Miller. 
HE’LLEBORISM®, hél’- bs 
cinal EMC. of hellebore. Ferrand. 
HE‘LLEN 
cian; heathen. Milton. 


HE’LLENISM 6, bé//-lé-nizm. n. s. [AAnnepds.] A HELTER-SKELTER, héV’-tdr-skél’-tdr. ad. 


Greek idiom. Addison, 

HFE’LLENIST*, hél’-lé-nist. n. s. [ArAqueris.] A 
Grecianizing Jew. Gregory. 
the Greek Jar 


In a hu 
Any one skilled in ron ra * = [helre, Sax.] 


2 Kings. One that administers remedy. More. 


One that supplies with any thing wanted. Shak. 
mumerary servant, Swift. 
es assist- 
ance. Sha, ‘holesome 3 salutary. igh. 
HE/LPFULNESS*, hélp’ fal-nés. ns. Assistance; 


usefulness. Milton 
HE’LPLESS, hélp’-ls. a. Wanting power to suc- 
cour one’s self, ryden. bbe support or assist- 
Siiy, eebh cor peer 3 admitting no help. 
Spenser ied; void, Dryden. 
HE LPLI LPLESSLY, SY ia ad. “Without ability ; 


without suecou 


. ns.’ A medi- HELE ESeN ESS, Milp/-Ies-nds. n. s. Want of 


want of succour. Dr. Warton, 


abilit 
CK*, hél-lé-nik. a, [@Anvxds.] Gre- HE/LPNATES, hélp’-mAte. n. s. A companion ; an 


hal- 
ler, order, i. €. <6 er] 

pon her cogeat Bo tumultuot Foy a 

€ 


ter, to hang 


1 
HELLENI'S' TCA AL®, hal Reale, a. aoe To 'HELVE, B, hav, v.a. To fit with a helve. Cot- 


to the lan ate of the Grecianizing Jews, Fi 
HELLE CALLY®, héi-lé-nis’-14-kal-lé, al 
ee. to the hellenistical dialect. Gre, gory. 
To HE’LLENIZE*, sro v.n. [AAnvivw.] 
To use the Greek langu . Hammond, 
HE/LLIER*, bél’-1é- ans "iri ‘[from hele.] A slater ; 
a tiler. A 
HE’LLIS 


HEM*, hém. pron 


om, Sax.] Them. Spenser. 
HEM 6, hém. 7. fhem, Sax Sax.] The edge of a gar- 
ment oh tccige “ to hae the threads from 


spreading. Wiseman. [hemmen, Dutch.] The 
noise uttered by a sudden and violent expiration of 
the breath. Addison. Interject. Hem! [Lat.] Shak. 


Usher 
hellish. a. Sent from hell ; belonging || To HEM, hém. v, a. TO eee ies aap aie 07 


HEN 


HER 





FP 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine,»pin ;— 


—_— —-—-— 


hem or double border sewed together. Spenser. 
To border ; to edge. on To enclose ; to en- 
wie eM confine ; 3 to shut, Sidney. 
HE 


hém. v.n, [hemmen, Dutch.] ‘To utter a || 


— hy violent expulsion of the breath. Shak. 
HEMERUOBA/PTISTS*, hém’-¢-rd-bap/-tists. n. s. 
inion and Bdrrw.] A sect among the ancient 
ews, who bathed every day, in all seasons. Fulke. 
HE/MI*, hém’-6. A word ofien used in-composition, 
signifying half; an abbreviation of the Greek 


HE/MICR ANY, hém’-¢-kra-né. n. s. [fyiev and xpd- |) 
vioy.] A pain that affects only one part of the head 
at atime. Quincy 

HE/MICYCLE, ”  belan'-bel- kl. nis. [hplevedos.] A 
half round. B. Jonson, 

HEMINA, hém’-é-nd. n.s. An ancient measure : 
now used in medicine to signify about ten ounces 
i measure. incy. 

HE/MIPLEGY, héin’-8-plad-jé. n. 8. [fyov and 
mrjoow.) A palsy, or any bervous ‘aieclen, that 
seizes one side at a time. 

HEMISPHERE 4, hém’-¢-sfere. n.s. [f tagaipiov ] 
The half of a globe when it is su to be cut 
through its centre in the plane of one of its greatest | 
circles, Milton, 

HEMISPHE’RICAL, hém-?-sfér’-tk-dl. 509. 

HEMISPHE’/RICK, hints. 

Half round; containing half a 

HE MISTIC Hg, or HE MISTICK $f aly -tik. 

509. [hé-mis’-tik, Sheridan and Jones : hém/-is-tik, 


Huta Diy . 8. [futorfyvov.] Halfa verse. Dryden. 

HE’/MISTICHAL*, hé-mis’-té-kal. a. Denoting a 
division of the verse, Warton. 

11E/MLOCK, hém/-lék. n.s. [hemleac,Sax.] An 
herb. Miller. 

HEMORRHAGE, hém'-d-radje. .* [aly poppa- 

HE/MORRHAGY, hém’-d- ri-je. via] violent 
flux of blood. Rav. 

HE/MORRHOIDS 5, hém’-r-rdidz. n.s. [alpop- 
hovies-| "The piles; the emerods. Swift. 

HkyMORRHOIDAL, hém-6r-réld’-Al. a. Belonging 
to the veins in the fundament. Ray. 

HEMP §, res n.s. [henep, Sax.) A fibrous 
plant of which coarse ren aod ropes are made. 

Miller. 

HEMP Agrimony. n,s. A plant. Miller. 


JiE/MPEN, hém/-p’n. 103. a. Made of hemp. » 


HE/MPY*, héin’-pé. a. Resembling hemp. 

HEN §, hén. n.s. henne, Sax. ae ie nan a 
house-cock, Dryden. "The female of any land- 
fowl. Bacon 

HEN- COPS, | hén’-kédp. n. s. A cage in which |) 

try kept. 

H EN: DRIVER, hén’-dri-var. n.s, A kind of hawk. 

ton, 

HEN-HARM, hén/-harm. n.s. A kind of 

HEN-HARRIER, hén’-har-ré-ar. kite. Ains- 


worth. 

sg age oa hén’-hdr-t@d. a. Dastardly ; cow- 
ardly. Ga 

HEN- ‘HOUSES, hén’-hdds. n.s. A place for shelter- 

alt 

HEN PECK CKED, aad -pékt. 359. a. Governed by 
the wife. Dry 

HEN- ROOST, tay -rddst. n.s. The place where 
the poultry roost, Swift. 

HE NBANE, hén’-bane. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

HE/NBIT, hén/-bit. n. s. A plant. Derham. 

HENC = —— ad. or interj. [heonan, Sax. hennes, 
old FE From this this place to another. Shak. 
peer “48 istance. Milton. At a distance ; in 
other places. Shak. From this time ; in the future. 
Locke. Yor this reason; in consequence of this. 
Tillotson. From this cause ; from this nd. Ar- 
inthnot. From this source; from this original ; 
from this store. Suckling. —From hence is a vicious 

ression. Hence signifies from this. 

To HENCE, hénse. v.a. To send off; to despatch to 
a distance. Sidney. Ob. J. 

HENCEFORTH, hénse’-farth. ad. {henonrond, 
Sax.* From this time forward. Ailton. 


€x 


|, HENCEFO/RWARD, hénse-fér'-wird. ad. From 
| this time to futurity, Shakspeare, 
/HE‘NCHMAN, bénsh’-mdn. n. s. [hyn 
a — man} A page; an atten 
7 


‘HEND®, hénd. a. [hean, ae, Gentle. Chau- 
HE/NDY®, hén/-dé. § cer. Ob. 
To HEND, bénd. ».a. [beaden, Sax.] To seize, 
i yg hold on. Fairfax. To crowd; to surround. 
tends RICA 'CAGON, hén-dék’-& 
=e 2b ‘of eleven sides or angles. 
CASY’LLABLE*, hén-dék-a-siF-l4-bl.n.s. 
| gn and earl, is A metrical line consisting 
of eleven syllables 
HENDIADIS*, hin dl-Adle n n. 8. [évévads:) A 
rhetorical figure, when two noun substantives are 
used instead of a substantive and adjective. Scott. 
HENS-FEET, hénz’-fé¢t. n. s. Hedge fumitory. 
To HENT*. v. a. [henvan, Soon o catch ; to lay 
hold of. Shakspeare. See To Henp. 
HEPA’TICAL, hé-pft’-¢-kal. ) a. [hepaticus, Lat.] 
HEPA/TICK, hé-pat’4k. 509. § Belonging to the 


ne, or hine, 
t. Chaucer. 


n.n.s. [Pvdcxa ana 


liver. Harvey. 

HEP, bép. n. s. [heap, Sax.] The fruit of the wild- 
brier, or -rose ; commonly written hip. Bacun. 
HEPTACA‘I SULAR, hép-ti-kap’-shd-lar. a. [era 

and ca Having seven cavities or cells. 
HE’PT CHC RD*, "fap/-th-kbrd. n. 8. [éerd and 
xopsi.] Anciently, a musical instrument of seven 
strings; as, the lyre ; a poetical composition played 
or sung on seven different notes or sounds. 
HE’/PTAGON §, hép’-ta-gdn. n. s. ers and ywrla.} 


A figure with chaee’ wae or 5 Bar gee 3 
a. Having seven 


HEPTA/GONAL, hé 
les or sides. Sel 
A/MEREDE*, Sere n. s. [Pera 
ae .] That which divides into seven parts. 


HEPTA’/RCHICK*, hép-tir’-kik. a. 
sevenfold government. Warton. 
| HE’PTARCHIST, hép’-tar-kist. n. s. He who rules 
one of the divisions af a sevenfold government. 
HE'PTARCHY §, hdpy-tir-kd. 
/PTARC §, -tar-ké. n. s. [2era and i. 
A sevenfold government. Cam ‘iat “ext 
grel ty in H*, hép’-th-tdke. n. s. [2xra and ret- 
A term applied to the first seven books of the 


an 
oe’ 


Denoting a 


HERS, har. 98. p ety hen, 8 Belo 

r ena, hen, Sax. 
to a female; o' ag bbe al ig Cnet ies 
A. a —_ of ph 


drz. pronoun, othe is used when it refers to 
g pipet aan a ONE e Shattns ; as, me are her charms, 
such charms are 

|HE'RALD$, hér-Ald. n. s, (herault, Fr] An often 
whose business it is to register genealo afm 

ensigns armorial, regulate funerals, an ancient, 

to carry messages between princes, and proclaim 

A precursor ; a fore- 


war and peace. B. Jonson. 
proclaimer; a 


runner; a harbinger. Shak. 
ublisher. Shakspeare. 
‘o HE/RALD, sealtigy v. ia To introduce as by a 
herald. Shakspeare. Ob 
Oot atacta hé- Atak. @ Denoting genealo 
; relating to heraldry. Warton. 
RALDR' Pracham, Reg s. bi art or office 
of a her: eacham. Re of genea 
Denham. Blazo ole : nee 
HERALDSHIPS, bie“. n. 8. The office of 
a he 
HERB(§, érb. 394. n. s. [herba, Lat.] Herbs are those 
plants whose stalks are soft, and have nothing 
woody in them ; as grass and hemlock. Locke. 
$7 I have differed ye Mr. Sheridan by suppressing the 
und coda ; 
Johnston, on 


H 


sound of the A in this word, and its com 
and have Mr. Nares, Mr. Perry, and Ww. 
my side. W. 
HERB Christopher, or Bane-berries. n.s. A 
HERBA’‘CEOUS, ‘hér-bh/-shas. 357. a. Belo 
to herbs. Brown. Feeding on vegetables. 


am. 
462 


lant. 


be 


HER 





HER 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—tube, tb, ball ;—éil 3—pdtind ;—thin, THIs. 


HE’/RBAGE, ér’-bidje. 90, 394. n. s. [herdage, Fr.] 
Herbs, collectively; grass ; pasture. den, The 
tithe and the right of pasture, Ai ‘ 

HE/RBAGED*, ér’-bidj’d. a. Covered with grass. 


homson. 
HE'RBAL, hér’-bal. n.s. A book containing the 
names and an ng of plants. Bacon. 
HE’RBAL*, hér’-bal. a, Pertaining to herbs. Quarles. 
HE’RBALIST, hér’-ba-list. n. s. A man skilled in 
herbs. Burton. 
HE’RBAR, hér’-bar, n. s. Herb; plant. Spenser. 
HE’RBARIST, hér’-ba-rist. n. s. [herbarius, Lat.] 
One skilled in herbs. le. 
To HE/RBARIZE*, hér’-ba-rize. v. n. [herboriser, 
Fr.} To go about gathering medicinal herbs. 


HE'RBARY®, hér-bé-ré. nm. s. A garden of herbs. 
urton, 

HE'RBELET, hér’-bé-lét. n. s. A sinall herb. Shak. 
HE/RBER®*, hér’-bar. n.s. See HERBARY. For. 
merly an arbour. Chaucer. . 
HERBE’SCENT, hér-bés’-sént. 510. a. [herbescens, 

Lat.] Growing into herbs. 
a . ID, har’ bid. a, [herbidus, Lat.] Covered with 
. herbs. 

HE/RBIST*, hér’-bist. n. s. One skilled in herbs, 
Sherwood 


HE/RBLESS*, érb’-lés. a. Having no herbs ; bare. 
Jos. Warton. 
HE/RBORIST, hér’-bd-rist. n. s. One curious in 


herbs, 7 
HERBORIZA’ TION*, hér-bd-ré-zA’-shan. n.s. {Fr.] 


The arance of plants in fossils. Maty. 
HE/RBOUR*. See Harsour. 
HE’‘RBOURLESS*. See Harsourress. 


HE’RBOROUGH, hér’-bir-rd. n. s. [herberg, Germ.] 


Place of tem 'y residence. B. Jonson. 
HE/RBOUS, hér’-bds. a. [herbosus, Lat.] Abounding 
with herbs. 


HE RBULENT, hér’-bi-lént. a, Containing herbs. 


HE/RBWOMAN, érb’-wim-dn. 394. n.s. A woman 
that sells herbs. Arbuthnot. 

HE’/RBY, érb’-¢. 394. a, Having the nature of herbs. 
Bacon. Full of herbs. 

HERCU’LEAN*, hér-ki’-lé-4n. 2. [from Hercules.] 
Of extraordinary strength, like Hercules. B. Jon- 
son. Befitting Hercules; large; massy, Drium- 


mond. 

HERD §, hérd. n. s. [heopd, hend, Sax.) A num- 
her of beasts together. Foes and herds are sheep 
and oven or kine. A company of men, 
generally in contempt or detestation. Dryden. It 
anciently econ a keeper of cattle. [hy pd, ae 
A sense still retained in composition : as, goatherd. 


To HERD, hérd. v. n. To run in herds or companies. 
Druden. To associate. Addison. 
To BERD, hérd. v. a. To throw or put into a herd. 


B, Jonson. 
HE'RDESS*, hér’-dés. n, s. A shepherdess, Chau- 


ae Ob. T’. MM hacd 

“'RDGROOM, hérd’-grdém. n. s. A keeper of 

herds. Spenser.’ Ob. J. er 

HE/RDMAN, hérd’-mén. 

HE’RDSMAN, hérdz’-mAn. 
in tending herds; formerly, 
Sidney + 

HERE é, hére. ad. (hep, Sax.] In this place. Milton, 
la the present state. Bacon. It is used in making 
an offer or attempt ; as, “ Then here’s for earnest. 
Dryden. 1n drinking a health. Cowley. It is oft- 


en sed to there. Shak. : 
HEREABOUTS, hire’-&-bont gms, About this 
place. Shak. 


HE/REABOUTS, hére’-4-bdits. 
Addison. + . 
HE/REAFTER, hére-Af-tar. ad. In time to come ; 
in futurity. Shak - Ina future state. Bacon. 
HEREA‘FTER, hére-Af-tar. n. s. A future state. 
Addison. 
HEREA‘T, hére-Av’. ad. At this. Looker. 
HEREBY’, hére-bl’. ad. By this. Jfooker. 


88. n. s. [heandman, 
Sax.] One employed 
an. owner of herds. 


Lat.] 
Whatever may be occupied as inheritance. Locke. 

HE/REDITAMENT, hér-é-div-A-mént. ns. [hae- 
redium, Lat.] A law term denoting inheritance. 
Blackstone. 

iy" Dr. Johnson and Mr. Barclay place the accent on 
the first syllable of this word ; Dr. Ash, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Scott, and Entick, on the second ; and Dr. Kenrick, 
W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Bailey, on the third. The 
last accentuation is not only most agreeable to the best 
usage, and the most grateful tothe ear, but seems to ac- 
cord better with the secondary accent of the latter Latin 
hereditaménta.—See AcapEMy. . 


HERE'DITARILY, hé-réd’¢-t4-ré-lé. ad. By in- 
heritance. Selden. 

HERE’DITARY 6, hé-réd/-4-td-ré. a. [hoereditarius, 
Lat.] Possessed or sommconagg He ht of inheritance ; 
descending by inheritance. § babaesare: 

HEREIN, hére-In’. ad. In this. Hooker. 

HEREI/NTO, [hére-tn-68’, Perry ; hére’-in-t88, 
Jones.| ad. Ynto this. Hooker. 

HEREO, hére-df. [See Fortawitu.] ad. From 
this ; of this. Sha : 

HEREOWN, hére-n’. ad. Upon this. Brown. 

HEREOUT, hére-diw’. ad. Out of this place. Spenser. 

HE/REMITE §*, n. ». See Exemite. A hermit, 
Bp. Hall. 

HEREMI'TICAL, hér-é-mit/-ik-Al. a. [Zonyos.] Sol- 
itary ; suitable to a hermit. Pope. 

HE’RESIARCH, hé-ré/-zhé-drk. 451. [See Ecc r- 
SIASTICK.] n. 8. [dipeors and doy} A leader in 
heresy. Stilling fleet. ; 

HE’RESIARCHY*, hér’-d-sd-r-ké. n. s. Principal 
heresy. Sir_7'. Herbert. as 

HE/RESY, hér’-4-sé. n. s. [dipects.]_An opinion of 
private men, different from that of the catholick 
and orthodox church. Hooker. 

HE/RETICK §, hér’-4-tik. 510. ne. [d:perixds.] One 
who propagates his private opinions in opposition 
to the catholick church. Bacon, Ludicrously, any 
one whose opinion is erroneous. Shakspeare. 

BEDE TIGA , hé-rét/-¢-kal. a. Containing heresy. 


looker. 

HERE’TICALLY, hé-rét’-d-kAl-ld, ad. With heresy. 
HE’RETOCH*. n. s. (hepecoya, nag? | A gen- 
eral; a leaden of an army. Blackstone. Ob. T'. 

HERETO, hére-t00’. ad. 'To this 3 add to this. 

HERETOFORE, hére-td-fore” ad. Formerly ; 
anciently. Sidney. 

HEREUNTO’, hére-din-t4d/. ad. To this. Hooker. 

HEREUPON*®, hé¥e-ap-dn’. ad. Upon this. Tatler. 

HEREWI’TH, hére’-with. [See Fortuwitn.] ad. 
With this. Spenser. 

HE’RIOT' §, hér/-4-dt. x. s. epee =) A 
ir paid to the lord at the death of a Jandholder. 

well ; 


lowell. 

HE’RIOTABLE*, hér’-¢-41-4-b). a. Subject to the 
demand of a heriot. Burn. ; 

HE’RITABLE, hér’--ta-bl. ad. Capable to inherit 
whatever may be inherited. Hale. 

HE’RITAGE, hér’-d-tdje. 90. n. s, [heritage, Fr.] 
Inheritance ; estate devolved by succession ; estate 
in general. S r. {In divinity.] The people of 
God. Com. er. 

HERMAPHRODEATY®, hér-miffrd-d¥/-8-18 n. 
The being in the state of an hermaphrodite. B. 
J 


lonson. 
HERMA/PHRODITE 4, bér-mitf’-frd-dlte. 155. n.«. 
[Zopijs and dgpodirn.] An animal uniting two sexes. 
Cleaveland. : 
HERMAPHRODITICAL, hér-mAé-frd-div’-¢-kal. 
a. Partaking of both sexes. Brown. . 
HERMAPHRODI'TICALLY®, hér-maf-frd-di’-2- 
kal-lé. ad. Afier the manner of both sexes. Brown. 
HERMAPHRODITICK®, hér-maf-frd-dit'-Tk. a. 
Partaking of both sexes. 2B. Jonsem. 
HERME/TICAL §,hér-mét’--kal. 2 a. [from Hermes, 
HERME’TICK §,hér-mét’-1k. 509. § or Mercury, the 
imagined inventor of chymistry.] Chymical. Quincy, 
HERME’TICALLY, hér-mév-2-kAl-4, ad. Accord- 
ing to the hermetical or chymick art. Bentley. 
TL RMEL S$, hér’-mnit. x. A [Jonuérns.] A solitary 5 
4b. 


HERE’DITABLE, hé-réd/-4-14-bl, a. [heeres, 


| 





HER 


HET 
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an anchoret ; one who retires from society to con- 
templation and ag repre 9 A_ beadsman ; 
one bound to pray for another. Shakspeare. 
HERMITAGE, | hér’-mit-Aje. 90. n. s. [hermitage, 
43, The cell or habitation of a bermit. Spenser. 
sig bra hér’-mit-dje. n. s, A French wine. 
45071, 
HE/RMITARY®, hér’-mit-d-ré. n. ¢. A religious cell 


annexed to some mae Lycra 
HE/RMITESS, hér’-mit-tés. n. s. A woman retired 
to devotion. Drummond. 

HERMI'TICAL, hér-mit’-¢-kil. a. Suitable to a 
HE RMODACTYL, hér/-mé-diik-ti [Zouijs and 
YRMODACTY - fik-til. ns. iis 
ddxrvdas.] Hermodactyl is a root, and sepresenhe 
the common figure of a heart cut iu two. The 

dried roots are a gentle purge. 

HERN, hérn, 2. s. [Contracted from Heron,] 
Peachaan. 

HE/RNHILL, héro’-hill. n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 

HE’ RNIA, hér'-né-4. ns. [Lat.] Any kind of rup- 
ture. | Wiseman. 

NE RNSHAW®, hérn’-shaw. n.s. A heron. Spen- 


ser. 

HE/RO §, hé’-rd. n. s. [épds.] A man eminent for 
bravery. Cowley. A man of the highest class in 
any respect. 

HERO'DIANS®, bé-rd’-dé-Anz. a. s. pl. A Jewish 
sect, of which mention is made in the New Testa- 
ment. Bp. Percy. 

HE’ ROESS, hé/-ré-és. n.s. [herois, Lat.) A heroine ; 
a female hero, Chapman. Ob. J 

HERO'ICAL, hé-rd/-é-kal. a. 
ble; heroick. Sidney. 

HERO‘ICALLY, hé-ré/-¢-kal-e. ad. After the way 
of a hero; suitably to a hero. Sidney. 

IIERO'ICK, hé-ré’-Ik. a. Productive of heroes. 
Shot. Noble; suitable to a hero; brave ; mag- 
naniimous ; intrepid. Milton. Reeciting the acts 
of heroes: used of poetry. Cowley. That kind 
of verse in which epick poems are usually com- 


sed. M 
HEROICK*, hé-rd/-ik. n. s. An heroick verse ; 
which vonsists, in our poetry, of ten feet. Dryden. 
HERO'ICKLY, hé-r6’-ik-lé. ad, Suitably to a hero. 


Milton. 


Befitting a hero; no- 


FIFE ROICOMICAL® hé-rd-2-kbm/-¢-kal. 2 a. Con- 
JIEROICOMICK®, hé-rd-¢-kom’-ik. sisting 
of a mixture of dignity and levity. Dr. Warton. 


HE/ROINE, hér’-0-Yn. 535. n. s. (heroine, Fr.] A fe- 
male hero, Dryden. 

Ht ROISM, hér'-d-izm. 535. n. s. [heroisme, Fr.] 
The qnalities or character of a hero. Broome. 

HERON §, hér’-fin, 166. 2. s. [heron, Fr.] A bird 
that feeds upon fish. Sidney. 

HE/RONRY, hér’-dn-reé. 166. n.s. A place where 
herons breed. Derham. 

HE ROSHIP*, he’-rd-ship. n. s. The character of a 
hero, jocularly speaking. Cowper. 

LIERPES §, hér’-piz. n. s. [forns.] A cutaneous in- 
flamma'ton. Quincy. — | 

HE’ RPE CICK®, hér’-p-tik. a. [dor rds.] Creeping : 
a mocera word applied to the eruptions occasioned 
by the cisease A 

ho PPT CA'NO*, Sec HURRICANE. 

HERRING, hér’-ringe 7. s. [hepany, Sax.] A small 
sea fish. Carew. 

{ERRNHU’TER®, hérn-hat’-tar, n. s. [from the 
German jah des herrn, the assumed name of the 
habitation of the original Herrnhuters.] One of a 
fanatical sect, established by Nicholas Lewis, 
Count of Zinzendorf, called also Moravians. 
Rimins. 

HERS, infirz. pron. The female possessive. See Her. 

{LE RSAL*. See Hearse. 

JIERSES, hérse. n. s. [hersia, low Lat.] [See 
{ixarse.] A temporary monument raised over 
« grave. A grave; a coffin, The carr in 
which corpses are drawn to the grave. Pope. 
[ievce, French.] A kind of portcullis, in fortification, 

Jo HERSE, hérse. v. a. To put into a herse. 
Chapman. 


a 


HE/RSELFP, har-sélf. pronoun. A female individu- 
al, as distinguished from others, Shak. Meing in 
ri =~ ed Peat ons po! a own — 

ryden. "The oblique case of the reci 

ti as, she burt herself. Exodus aang es 


HE/RSELIKE, hérse’-like. a. Funereal ; suitable to 

funerals. 

To HE/RY, hé’-ré. v. a. [hepian, Sax.] To hallow; 
to Te as holy. Spenser. Ob. J. 

HE’SITANCY, héz’-¢-tdn-sé. n. s. Dubiousness; 
uncertainty ; suspense. Boyle. 

To HE’/SITATE l héz’-@-thte, rv. 2. [heesito, Lat.] 
To be doubtful ; to delay; to pause. Pope. 

HESITA’TION, béz-¢-14'-shdn. 2. s. Doubt; un- 
certainty; difficulty made. Woodward. faiter- 
mission of speech ; want of volubility. Siwi/?. 

HE’SKY*. See Husky. 

HEST, hést. n. s. [heeypt, Sax.] Command ; precept; 
injunction. 8, . Ob. J, 

HE/STERN*, See Yrster. 
HE/TERARCHY*, hét’-€-rar-ké. n. s. [éripos and 
doy.) The government of an alien. By, Fail. 
HE TE OCLITE 4, hév'-ér-d-kllte. 156, n. 8, [hetero- 

clitum, Lat.) Such nouns as vary from the com- 
non forms of declension. Clarke. Any thing or 
person deviating from the common rule. Burton. 
ir Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Perry, Ba- 
chanan, Barclay, and Bailey, unite in placing the ac- 
cent on the first syllablo of this word: Entick alone 


places it on the third. Mr. Sheridan and Buchanan 

lace an accent also on the last syllable,and make thed 
ong; while Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Perry make it short. 
That the accent ought to be on the first syllable, cannot 
be doubted, when we consider how uniformly we remove 
the accent higher when we avuglicise Latin words by 
shortening them: and though the tin these terminations 
is rather ambiguous, 156, it certainly inclines to the 
sound, which Mr. Sheridan and Buchanan have given it. 
—See Acapemy and INcOMPANABLE. 


HE/TEROCLITE®, hét/-¢-rd-klte. @. Denoting 
nouns varying from the common forms of declen- 
sion. Watts. Deviating from common rules; 
singular. Orrery. 

HE “ROCLITICAL, hét-@r-1d-klit’--kal. a. De- 
viating from the common rule. Brown. 

HETEROCLITOUS*, hét-é-rdk’-lé-t4s. @. Vary- 
ing from grammatical declension. Sir W. Petty. 

HE'TERODOX$, hév’-@r4-ddks. a. [érepos and 
ééga.] Deviating from the established opimicn ; not 
orthodox. Locke. 

HE’TERODOX, hév-é-rd-déks. nm. s. An opinion 

culiar. Brown, 

HE/TERODOXY*, hét'-¢-rd-dbk-sé. n. s. The qual- 
ity of being heterodox. Bp. Buil. 


HE’ TEROGENE §#, bét-é-rd-jéne. a. [érepos and 
yivos.] Not of the same kind; dissimilar, B. Jon- 


som, 

HETEROGE'NEAL, hét-ér-d-j//-né-al. a. Not of 
the same nature, not kindred. Bucor, 

HETEROGENE TTY, hét-ér-6-jé-né’-0-18. ns. Op- 


position of nature ; contrariety or dissimilitude of 


qualities, i eile or dissimilar part. Boyle. 
HETEROGENEOUS, hét#r-d-je -ne-fs. “a. Not 


kindred ; opposite or dissimilar in nature. }Fiallis. 


KP There ie an affected pronunciation of this aad the 
two preceding words, which, contrary to our own anel- 
ogy, preserves the g hard. The plea is, that these 
words are derived from the Greek, which always pre 
served the gamma hard. ‘To produce this reason ia to 
expose it. What would become of our language, if 
every word from the Greek and Latin, that had g in 
it, were so pronounced? What is most to he regretial 
is, that men of learning sometimes join in these pedun- 
tick deviations, which are only worthy of the lowest or 
der of critical coxcombs.—Sce GyMNasticK. 


HETEROGE/NEOUSNESS*, hét-@r-d-je/-nd-tis 
nés, n.s. Dissimilitude in nature; contrariety of 


ris. Ash. 

WheTERO'SCIAN §#, hét-d-rdsh/-¢-An. a. [irepos 
and exfa.] Having the shadow only one way. 
Gregory. 

HETEROSCIANS, hatdrdsh/-tans. n. s. Those 
whose shadows fall only one way, as the shadows 

¥ 


HIC 


HIE 
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of us, who live north of the tropick, fall at noon al- 
ways to the north. 

To HEW $, ld. v. a, part. hewn or hewed. [heapan, 
Sax.] To cut by blows with an edged instrumeut ; 
to hack. Spenser. To chop; to cut, Dryden. To, 
cut, as with an axe. Shak. ‘To form or shape with 
an axe. Isa. xxii, To form laboriously. Dryden, 

HEW*, ha, x. s, Destruction by cutting down. Spen- 
ser. Colour. See Hug, 

HE WER, hi’-dr. 98. n.s, One whose employment 
is to cut wood or stone. Deut, xxix. 

ond) 
ed a 





HE/XACHORD*®, héks’-4-kdrd. ns. [22 and 
i, musick.] A concord, commonly cal 
sixth. 

HEXAE/DRON*, héks-d-¢/-drdn. n.s. (4 and Edpa.] 

: oe geometry.} A cube. 

HE’/XAGON }. héks’-A-gon. 166. n.s. [&€ and ywvia.] 
A figure of six sides or angles : the most capacious 
of all the figures that can be added to each other 
without apy interstice; and therefore the cells in 
honeycombs are of that form. 

MEX A‘GONAL, hégz-fg’-d-nal. 478. a. Having six 

HEXAG ONY. ba hang a A fi f 
2XA/'GONY, - né. 48. ms. 5 reo 
six angles. a Bramhall. of 

HEX A/METER §, hégz-im/-d-tar. 518, n.s. [2% and 

froov.] A verse of six feet. Dryden. 

HEX 4’ IETER*, bégz-dm’-é-tdr. a, Having six 
metneal feet. Dr. Warton, 

HEX AME’TRICAL®, héks-A-mét/-ré-Kal. 2 a. Con- 

HEXA’METRICK*, hégz-am'-¢-trik. sisting. 
of hexameters. Warton, 

HE’ XAPEDE*, héks’-d-pédd. n. s. [2, Gr. and pedes, | 
Lat.] A fathom. Cockeram, 

HEXA‘'NGULAR, hégz-ang’-b-lar, a. (2, Gr. and 
anenlus, Lat.] Having six corners. Woodward. 

NE/XAPOD, héks’-A-pdd. nis. [2% and x6des.] An 
animal with six feet. Ruy. 

HEX A’/STICK, hégz-As’-tik. 509. n. 

as.] A poem of six lines, Selden. 

HR SAS’ YLE*, héks’-a-sille. n. s. [2 and ertros.] 

In architeewre.] A building with six columns in 














ront. 
HEY, bd. interj. [from high.] An expression of joy, || H 


or mutual exhortation, Prior. 

HEY*. 
also Heyprcvuy. 

HE/Y DAY, ha’-da, interj. [for high day.] An ex- 
»ression of frolick and exultation. Fhadibras. 

HE’/Y DAY, ha’-da. 269. nx. s. A frolick ; wildness. 


Shakspeare. 
HEY DEGUY, ha/-dé-e1. ».s. [perhaps from hey- || HIE*, hi. n. s. Haste; dili 
day and guise.) A kind of dance ; a country-dance, | HV ERARCH §, hi’ 


or round, Spenser. Ob, J. 
HE/YWARD®. See Haywarp. 
HIA‘TION, bLW-shin, nS. 

ing 


a gaping breach. Wi 


mouth by the succession of an initial to a final 
vowel. A i 
HIBE’RNAL, hi-bér-nal. a. [hibernus, Lat.] Be- 


longing to the winter, Brown. 
HIBE’RNIAN §°, bl-bér’-né-an. ns. [ Hibernia, the 
Latin name of Ireland.] An Irishman. Campbell. 
HIBE/RNIAN?®, hi-bér-né-an. a. Relating to Ire- 


land. 

HIBE‘RNICISM®, hi-bér’-né-sizm. n.s. A mode of 
speech peculiar to natives of Ireland. 

HICCTIUS DOCTTUS, hik'-shis-dbk/-shis. n. s. 
[corrupted from hic est doctus.] A cant word for a 

uggier; one that plays fast and loose. Hudibras. 

HVCCOUGH §, hik’-kép, or hik’-kéf. na. s. Lees 
Su, Goth.] A convulsion of the stomach producing 
sobs. bVisemen. 

icz” Thia ix one of those words which seems to have been 
corrupted by a laudable intention of bringing it nearer 
to its original. The convulsive sob was supposed to 


be a species of congh; but neither Junius vor Skinner | 


mention avy such derivation, and both suppose it formed 

from the sound it occasions. Accordingly we find, 

though Aiccough is the most general orthography, hic- 

kup is the mos usual pronunciation, Thus Butler: - 
59 


I 


s. [& and ori- || HY’ DEOUSS, 


[hio, Lat.) The act of 


ping. Brown. 
HEUTUs, hi-d’-tis. n.s, [hiatus, Lat.] An aperture | H 
ward. The opening of the | 


| HVEROGLYPH6§, hi-¢-r6-clif. 
| HIEROGLY’PHICK §, bl-¢-r6-glif’-ik. 


| edie and used | f 
| ed. Sir G. Buck. The art of writing in picture. 





“ Quoth he, to bid me not to love 

“1s to forbid my pulse to move, 

“ My beard to grow, my oars to prick up, 

“ Or, when I'm in a fit, to hickup.” W. 

To HY’CCOUGH, hik’-kap. rv. n. To sob with con- 
vulsion of the stomach, 

To HIVCKUP, hik’-kap. v. 2. [corrupted from hie- 

niet Ppa Pata arya stomach, Hudib, 
‘C aha IK’ -Ww . Pd 

HI'CKWAY, hiké-wa. nas. A bird. Chambers. 

HID, hid. f hid 

HIDDEN, hid‘-da. {part Pee 

HVYDDENLY*, hid’-da-lé. ad. Privily; secretly. 
Colgrave, 

HI DAGE®, hi-didje. n.s. A tax formerly laid on 
every hide of land. 

HIDA'LGO*®, he-dal’-gd. n.s. [Spanish.] One of 
noble birth. Terry, 

To HIDES, hide. v-. preter. hid ; part. pass. hid or 
hidden. [hidan, Sax.] ‘To conceal; to withhold or 
withdraw from sight or knowledge. Shakspeare. 

ee hide. via. To lie hid; to be concealed. 

Ope, 

HIDE and SEEK, hide-And-séék. ns. A play in 
which some lide themselves, and another seeks 
them, Swi/?. 

HIDES, hide, n.s. [hybe, Sax.) The skin of any 
animal, either raw or dressed. Dryden. ‘The hu- 

mau skin, in contempt. Shak. (hide, hyde, Fr.) 

A certain quantity of land. 1Wotten. 
LIDEBO'UND. hide’-béiind. a. A horse is said to 
be hidehound when his skin sticks so hard to his 
ribs aud back, that you cannot with your hand pull 
up, or loosen, the one from the other. Furrier’s 

it. In trees: being in the state in which the 

bark will not give way to the growth. Bacon, 
Harsh; untractable. Millon, Niggardly ; pem- 
rious. Nlaf ‘ord. , 
hid’--as, or hid’-j¢-ds. 293, a. [hidemr, 

Fr.] Horrible; dreadful; shocking. Sidney. De- 

testable. S& r. 

HI DEOUSLY, hid’-4-ds-lé. ad. Horribly ; dread- 

fully; in a manner that shocks. Shakspeare. 

l DEOUSNESS, hid’-é-ds-nés. n. s. Horribleness ; 

dreadfulness ; terrour. Shakspeure. 


See under Hay, To dance te hay, and|| HVDER, hi-dér. 98. n.s. He that hides. Sherwood. 


HIDING*, hY-ding. n.s. Concealment. Habak-. iii. 

HVDING-PLACE®, h¥'-ding-plase. n.s, A place of 
concealment. Shuckford. 

To HIE §, bl. », x. [hixan, higian, Sax.] To hasten ; 
to go in haste. Spenser, 

nee, Chater. 

bork . 7, = aes and dpyi). 

The chief of a sacred order. Mitton. The chie 
of any establishment. Coventry. 

HIERA‘RCHAL+*, hi-é-rar’-kal. a. Belonging to sa- 

cred government. Milton. ; 

IERA’RCHICAL, hi-¢-rir’-ké-kal. a, Pelonging 

to a or ecclesiastical government. A/p. : 

cro 


|| HVERARCHY, bl’-e-rar-ké. 2.8, A sacred govern- 


ment; rank or subordination of holy beings. Fuir- 
ar. Ecclesiastical establishment, Bacon. 


, n.s. [tepos 


and yAt- 
An emblem; a figure by which a word was 
before the alphabet was invent- 
Swift. 
HIEROGLY’PHICAL, bl+4-r6-glif -¢-kal, 
| HIEROGLY’PHICK, hi-¢-rd-gIif’-ik. 


| Emblematical; expressive of some meaning be- 


| yond what immediately appears. Sandys. 

|) HIEROGLY’PHICALLY, hi-¢-rd-glif’-¢-kail-. ad. 

Emblematically. 

VEROGRAM?$®, hi’-é-rd-gram. ms. [iepds and 

ypiipua-) A kind of sacred writing, | 

(SHOGRAMMATICK®, | hi-é-ré-griny-mi-tik. 

|__a. Expressive of holy writing. Astle, Pon 

|) HIEROGRA'MMATIST®, — bi-é-ré-grim/-mé-tist. 
n. 8. [ienoyoapparees.] A writer of hicroglyphicks. 


| Greenhill. 
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HIEROGRA/PHICAL+*, hi-é-rd-grif-é-kal, 

HIEROGRA/PHICK®, hi-¢-rd-graf’-tk. 
Denoting sacred writing. Astle. 

HIERO’/GRAPHY §, hi--rog’/-graf-é. 518. n. s. [lepds | 
and een Holy writing. 

HIEROL IGY*, bi-¢-rd’-O-jé. n.s. [lepds and ddyos.] || 
Discourse on sacred things. 

HVEROMANCY*, hi’-4-ré-infin-sé. sn. s. [Iepopav- 
refa.] Divination by sacrifices. 

HI/EROPHANT  hil-@r'6-fant. 518. n.s. [iepogdvrns.] 
One who teaches rules of religion ; a priest. Hale. 

To HV'GGLE 4, hig’-gl. 405. v. n. To chaffer ; to be 
penurious in a bargain, Hale, To go selling pro- 

visions from door to door. 


a 


' 


say parapet pfctobatersct ad ny Hh Sa gh. rn 

A cant word, corrupted from higgle, which deaotes 
any confused mass. 

HI/GGLER, hig’-gi-fr. 98. n.s. One who sells pro- 
visions by retail. South. 

HIGH $§, hi. 390. @. [heah, Sax.] Long, upwards ; 
rising above from the surface, or from the centre. 
Bacm. Elevated in place; raised aloft. Locke. 
Exalted in nature. Baxter. Elevated in rank or 
condition. St. Mark, vi. Exalted in sentiment. 
Milton. Difficult; abstruse. Shak. Boastfal ; os- 
tentatious. Clarendon. Arrogant; proud ; lofty. | 
Psalm ci. Severe; oppressive. . Noble; 
illustrious. Shak, Strong ; powerful. E-rod. xiv. 
Violent ; tempestuous ; loud, Denham. 'Tumultu- 
ous; turbulent; ungovernable Milton. Full; com- 
plete: applied to time, Spenser. Raised to any 

' greatdegree, Milton, Advancing in latitude from 
fhe line. Abbot. At the most perfect state; in the| 
meridian. Gen. xxix. Far advanced into antiqui- 
ty. Brown. Dear; exorbitant in price. South. 
Capital; great; opposed to little : as, high treason, 
in opposition to petty. Solemn; eminently ob- 
servable. St, John, xix. Loud; full: a musical 
term. Milton. Zealous in the cause of others. A 
term applied, sometime after the revolution, to the 
church, dividing the members into high and low ; 
and the opinion that the high joined with the Pa- 
pets, tectined the low to fall in’ with the Dissenters. | 

wilt, 

HIGH*, hi. ad. Aloft. Milton. Aloud. Psalm a 
Powerfully. Milton. In a great or high degree. 
Shak. Profoundly ; with great degrees of knowl- 
edge. Milton. 

On HIGH, hi. ad. Above ; aloft. Isaiah, xxiv. Aloud. 


en 

To HIGH®, hi. v.n. To hasten. See To Hf. 

HIGH-AIMED*, hi/-amd. a. Having lofiy or grand 

designs. Crashaw, 

a H-ARCHED*, hl’-Artsht. a. Having lofty arches. 
ry. 

HIGH-ASPIRING*, hl'-ds-plre’-ing. o. Having 
reat views, Bp. Hull. 

HIGH-BLEST, hi’-blést. a. Supremely happy. Mil- | 


fon. . 
HIGH-RLOWN, h¥-bléne, a. Swelled much with | 
wind; much inflated. Shakspeuare. 


HIGH-BORN, h'-bérn. a. Of noble extraction. 


Rowe. 

HIGH-BUILT, hi-bilt. ¢. Of lofty structure. Milton. 
Covered with lofty buildings. Creech. 

HIGH-CLIMBING*, hi'-kllme-ing. a. Difficult to 
ascend ; high to climb. Milton, 

HIGH-COLOURED, hi’-kal-lird. a. Having a deep 
or glaring colour, Floyer. 

HIGH-DAY*, hl’-dd. a. Fine ; befitting a holyday. 
Shakspeare. 

HIGH-DESIGNING,hi’-dé-sl -ning. a. Having great 
schemes. Dryden. 

HIGH-EMBOWED*, hi’-#in-béhd’, a. Highly vault- | 
ed; having lofty arches. Milton. 

HIGH-ENGENDERED® h¥-én-jen/-dard. a. Form-| 
ed alofi; engendered in the air. Shakspeare, 

HIGH-FED, hi’-f@d. a. Pampered. 1’ Estrange. 

HIGH-FLAMING, hi-fllme-ing. a, Throwing the 
fame to a great heieht. Pope. 

HIGH-FLIER, hi'-fli-dr. a. s. One that carries his’ 
opinions to extravagance. Swi/. | 


i 








HIGH-FLOWN, hi-fldne, ¢. Elevated; proud 
Denham. Turgid ; extravagant. L’ Estrange. 
HIGH-FLUSHED*, bi-flashi. a. Elevated ; elated. 


Young. 
H IGH-FLYING , bY-fll-ing. a. Extravagant in claims 
or opinions. Dryden, 
ap -GAZING*, hl-ga-zing. a. Looking upwards. 
ore. 
HIGH-GOING*, hi-gd-Ing. a. Going or moving at 
a great rate. Massinger. 
HIGH-GROWN®, hi’-gréne. a. Having the crop 
own to considerable height. Shakspeare. 
HIGH-HEAPED, hl-hépt. a. Covered with high 
iles. Pope. Raised into high piles. Pope. 
HIGH-HEARTED*, bi’-hart-éd. a. Full of heart or 
courage. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
HIGH-FIEELED, h¥-hééld. a. Having the hee] of 
the shoe much raised. Swi/t. 
HIGH-HUNG, ht-haing. a. Hung aloft. Dryden. 
HIGH-METTLED, hi’-mét-tld. a. Proud or ardent 
of spirit. Garth. 
HIGH-MINDED, hi -mind-€d. a. Proud ; arrogant. 


Rom. xi. 
HIGH-PLACED*, hi-plaste. a. Elevated in situa- 
tion or rank. Shakspeare. 
HIGH-PRINCIPLED, hl-prin‘-sé-pld. a. Extrava- 
ant in notions of politicks. Swr/t. 
HIGH-RAISED*, hi'-razd. a. Raised alofi. Dryden. 
Raised with great conceptions. Millon. 
HIGH-REACHING®, bi -réétsh-ing. a. Reaching 
upwards, Milton. Ambitious ; rh ae Shak. 
HIGH-REARED*, hi/-réérd. a. Of lofiy structure. 


eT 
HIGH-RED, h¥-réd. a. Deeply red. Bovie. 
HIGH-REPENTED*, hi'-ré-pént’-4d. a. Repevted 


of to the utmost. Shakspecre. 

HIGH-RESOLVED*, hi'-ré-zdlvd/. «. Resolute. 
Titus Andronicus. 

HIGH-ROOFED*, hi’-rd6ft. a. Having a lofiy roof. 
Milton. " 

HIGH-SEASONED, hi’-sé’-znd. a. Piquant to the 
arr Locke. 

H IGHSEATED®, h¥-sdét'-@d. a. Fixed above. 


uton. 
HIGH-SIGHTED, hi-she’-@d. a. Always looking 


u 


ards. Shak P. 
| HIGH-SPIRITED, hb -spir/-It-€d. a. Bold; daring; 


insolent. 

HIGH-STOMACHED, hi-stim/-akt. a. Obstinate ; 
lofiy. Shakspeare. 

HIGH-SWELLING*®, hi'-swél'-ling. @. Swelling to 
a great height. P. Fletcher. 

HIGH-SWOLNS, hi-swoln. a. Swoln to the utmost. 
Shakspeare. 

HIGH-TASTED, bi/-tas’téd. a. Gustful ; piquant. 
Denham. 

HIGH-TOWERED*, hi’tét-ird. a, Having lofty 


towers. Milton. 


|| HIGH-VICED, hi-vist. a. Enormously wicked. 


Sh re. 

HIGH-WROUGHT, hi’-rawt. a. Agitated to the 
utmost. Shak. Accurately finished; nobly la- 
boured. Pope. 

HIVGHLAND$, h¥-ldnd. nis. [high and land] 
Mountainous region. Milton. 

HI'GHLANDER, hl’-lind-r, .s. An inhabitant 
of mountains ; a mountaineer, Addison. 


> We sometimes hear a most absurd pronunciation of 


this word, taken from the Scotch, as if written Meeland- 
er. It is curious to observe, that, while the Scotch ara 
endeavouring to leave their own pronunciation and 
adopt that of the English, there are some English so 
capricious as to quit their own pronunciation, and 
adopt that which the Seotch strive carefully to 
avoid. W. 

HIVGHLANDISH*, hi/-land-ish. a, Denoting a 


mountainous country. Drummond, 


HVGHLY, hi/-lé. ad. With elevation as to place and 


Addison, 


situation; alof. In a great degree. 
With 


Proudly ; arrogantly > ambitiously, Shak, 
esteein ; with estimation, Romans, xii. 


| HV GHMOST, bi/-mdst. a. Highest ; topmost. Shak, 
| HI'GHNESS, h¥-nés. a. a Elevation above the sur- 





HIN 


HIR 





—nd, mive, ndr, nét ;—thbe, tb, bbl ;—Oil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


face ; loftiness. ‘The title of princes, anciently of 
kings. Shek. Dignity of nature; supremacy. 
Job, xxxi. Excellence ; value. Howell. 

HIGHT, hte. An imperfect verb. (havati, Sax.) I 
called; is named; am named. Chaucer. ‘To be 
called. Chaucer, Was named; was called, Spen- 
ser, Called; named. r, Ob. J. 

To HIGHT*, hhe. v.a. [hatan, Sax.] 'To promise. 
Chauwer, ‘To intrust, Spenser, To command; to 
direct. Spenser. 

On HIGHT, hite. ad. Aloud. Sper 


ner, 
HIGHTH*, (See Heieur.] x. s. [hthd, Sax.] 
Height. Milton 


lton. 
HIGHWA’TER, hi’-wa-tdr, n.s, [igh and water.) 


‘The utmost flow of the tide. Mortimer. 

HIGHWA’Y, hi-wa’. n.s. [high and way.] Great 
road; publick path. Spenser, Figuratively, a 
train of action with apparent consequence. Child, 

HI'GHWAYMAN, hl’-wa-man. 88. n.s. A robber 
that plunders on the publick roads. Bentley. 

HUGLAPER, hig’-li-par. n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 

To HYLARATE §*, hil’-4-rite. v. a. To make mer- 

;, Cockeram, 

HILA’/RITY, hé-ldr’-td. nn. s. [hilaritas, Lat.] 
Merriment ; gayety. Brown. 

HILARY Term. ‘Phe term which begins on the 
twenty-third of January : Terminus Sancti Hilarii. 


owet. 
HILLD, hild. n.s. [hild, Sax.] A lord or lady : so 
ee isa noble lord ; Mathild, an heroick lady. 


ihson. 

HYLDING, hild’-ing. n. s. [hylDan, Sax.) A sorry, 
paltry, cowardly fellow. Shak. It is used like- 
wise for a mean woman. Shakspeare. 

HILL 6, hil. n. s. (hel, Sax.] An elevation of ground 
less than a mountain, Sidney, 

To HILL*, hil. v.a. [htlan, Sax.] To cover. Gower. 

HI’LLED*, hil’-léd, or hild. a. Having hills, Bp. 


Hard. 
HVUVLLING?*, hil/-ling. n. s. a Ainge as, “ the 
Inilling of a house.” Prompt. Parv. “Au accumu- 


Jation. Hewyt. 
HYVLLOCK, hil-lék. n. s. A litle hill. Sidney. 
HILLY, bil’-ié. a. Ful of hills; unequal in the sur- 
face. Howell. Like a hill; lofi fon and Fi. 


HILT'$, hilt. ns. [hilt, Sax.] The handle of any 
thing, particularly of a sword. Shakspeure. 
‘HILTED*, hil’-€d. a. Having a hilt. 


HIM §, him. (him, Sax.) The oblique case of he. 


Gen. xii. 

HIMSE’LF, him-s@lf. pron. In the nominative, he. 
Bacon. In ancient authors, itself Shakspeare. In 
the oblique cases it has_a reciprocal signification. 


1 Sam, xx. , 

By HIMSELP, lim-séif. Alone ; unaccompanied. 1 
Kings, xviii. 

HIN, hin. 2. s. [75] A measure of liquids among 
the Jews, containing about ten pints. Prod. XXix, 

HIND §, hind. a. compre hinder ; super|. hindmost, 

byndan, Sax.) Backward ; contrary in position to 
face. Ray. 

This word, with its comparative hinder, and its su- 
perlative hindmost and hindermost, are sometimes cor- 
ruptly pronounced with the i short,as in ginn'd; but 
this is so contrary to analogy, as to the atten- 
tion of every correct speaker. 


HIND, hind. n. s. (hindbe, Sax.] The she to a stag. 


Spenser. [hine, Sax.] A servant. Shak. [hine- 
man, Sax. asant ; a boor. Dryden. 
HVNDBERRIES, blud’-bér-riz. n. s. ir sain gat 
le-herries. 


— Raspberries, or perhaps bram 
Tol NDERS, hin’-dér. va. (hindpian, Sax.) 
To obstruct; to stop; to 4 


let; to impede, Gen, 
xxiv. 
To HYNDER, hin’-dir. +. n. To raise hinderances ; 
to cause impediment, S/ 
HINDER, hlw’-dar. 515. a. That is in a position 
com to that of the face. Sidney. 
HYVNDERANCE, hiw/-dér-dnse. 2. s. Impediment ; 


let; stop; obstruction. Hooker. 
HINDERER, hin’<lér-fir. mos. He or that which 
hinders or obstructs. May. 
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a. A corruption of hypochon- 


HYNDERLING, hind’-tw-ling. n. 8. [from hind or 
Callander. 

I'NDERMOST, hlad’-dr-mést. a. [less proper than 

HI'NDMOST, hlad’-indst. a. The last; the lag ; that 
which comes in the rear, Shakspearc. 
inhabitant of Hindostan. Hatled. 

HUNDRANCE®. See HinpeRrance. 

.] Joints upon which a gate or door turns, 
Milton. The cardinal of the world, Gast, 
rule or principle. T'emple.— To be off the hinges. 
To be in a state of irregularity and disorder. Tit. 

To HINGE, hinje. r.a. To furn 
bend as a hinge. Shak 
to hang. 

To HVNNIATE®, hiu’-nd-Ate, 

Toneigh, 5B. Jons. 

To HINTS, bint. v. a. [hentan, Sax.] To bring to 
mention imperfectly. South. 

To HINT at. To allude to; to touch slightly upon. 

HIN‘T, bint. .s. Faint notice given to the mind 
mote allusion; distant insinuation. South. 

% 

HIP §, hip. x. Bc ep Sax. T e joint of the thigh. 
Shak: . The haunch; the Ylesh of the thigh. 
Hudi 
To bave an advantage over another. Shakspeare. 
Hip and thigh. Complete overthrow. Judges, xv. 
or the dog-rose. Spenser. 

To HIP, hip. v. a, To sprain or shoot the hip. Shak. 

ams) _ . 

HIP-HOP, hip-hdp. A cant word formed by the 
a of hop. 

up. 

HI'PPISH, driack. Ainsworth. 

HI’PPED*, hipt. a. Melancholy. Green. 
Gower. 

HI PPOCAMP*, hip/-pd-kimp. n. 8. [ixxéxapros.] 
A sea-horse. Browne. 
xévravpos.] A fabulous monster, half horse and half. 
man, 

Hippocratis.| A medicated wine. King. 

HIPPO'CRATES'S Sleeve. 2.8. A woollen bag 
square piece of Hanvel, used to strain sirups and 
decoctions for clarification. Quincy. 
Hippecrates.|_ ‘The philosophy of Hippocrates, ap- 

lied to the dae i, medicine. Chambers. 
A sea-horse. ~ yar 

HI’ PPODROME*, a elireryes ns. [inros and 
épéyos.] A course for chariot and horse races, or 

HI/PPOGRIFP, hip’-pd-grif. n. s. [teres and ypby-] 
A winged horse. Milton. 
and wérapos.) The river horse. An animal found 
im the Nile. : 

[hip and shot.) Sprained or 
mir in the hip. LZ : 

HIVPWORT, hip’-wart. n.s, A plant. Ainsworth, 

age, is Uwir. 

To HIKE), hire. v.a. (by pan, Sax. 
thing for temporary use at a certain price. Dryden. 
Isciah, xivi. To bribe. Dryden. To engage for 

pay. | Sum, ii. ‘To let; to set for a time at a cer- 


hinder.| A paliry, worthless, degenerate animal. 
hindmost.] Hindmost ; last. Genesis, 
HINDO'O*, hin-d60’. n. s. [Persian.) An aboriginal 
HINGE §, hinje. 74. n. 8. Oy hingle, from hang le or 
sg 
West, North, and South, Milton. <A governing 
lotson, 
ish with hinges. ‘To 
To HINGE®, bluje. v. n. To turn as upon a hinge ; 
ven, [hinnio, Lat.] 
To HUNNY*®, hin’-né. 
mind by a slight mention or remote allusion; to 
Addison 
® allusion 5 « Sug- 
stion; intimation, Shakspeure. 
—To have on the hip. [A low phrave.] 
HIP, hip. 2. s. [heopa, Sax.] ‘The fruit of the brier 
HIP, hip. twerj. An exclamation, or calling to one. 
Ad Pp. tulerj ’ ng 
HIP, | 
f spish.§ 
pt 
HYVPHALT®, hip’-hal. a. [Jip and hait.] Lame. 
IPPOCE/NTAUR, hip-pd-sén’-thwr. n. s, [ixzo- 
Li 
HIPPOCKASS, bip’-pd-kras. n.s. [quasi vinum 
made by joining the two opposite angles of a 
HIPPO'CRATISM®, hip-pok’-ra-tizm. x. s. [from 
HI/PPODAME®, hip/-pd-dame. n, 8. [irrorérapos.] 
exercives. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, hip-pd-pdv-4-mis. 2. s. [heros 
HIV PSHOT, hip’-shdt. a. 
Egrange. 
HIR®*. [hy pa, Sax.] Iu our old lan 
‘To procure any 
To engage a man to vagy rates service for wages. 
tain price. 
ne 467 


_ HVSSING®, his’-sing. n.s. The noise of a 


HIS 


HOA 


7 559.—Fite, far, fll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin — 


HIRE, hire. n.s. (hype, Sax.] Reward or recom- 
_ paid for the use of any thing. Wages paid 
or service, Spenser, 

HI RELESS*, hire’-lés. a. Without hire; not re- 
warded Davenant. 

HURELING, bire’-lIng. n.s. One who serves for 
wages, Sandys. mercenary 5 a prostitute. 


Pope. 

HU RELING, hire’-ling. a. Serving for bire ; venal. 
Dryden. ; 

HIRER, hire’-dr. 98. n.s. One who uses any thing, 
paying a recompense ; one who employs others, 

aying wages. [In Scotland.] One who keeps smal! 
orses to let. 

HIRST*, See Hurst. 

HIRSU’TE4$, hér-stite’. a. [hirsutus, Lat.] Rough ; 
rugged; shaggy. Baron. Of coarse mamuers ; 0 
rough behaviour, Life of A. Wood. 

HIRSU’TEN ESS*, hér-stue’-nés. n.s. Hairivess. 
Burton. 

HIS, hiz. pronoun possessive. 
The masculine possessive. 
was before mentioned. Locke. — Anciently, its. 
Shak, It is sometimes, but rarely, used as a sign 
of the genitive case : as, the man his ground, for Ue 
man’s eround, Donne. Pope. 

HESPIDS, his’-pid. a. [hispidus, Lat.) Rough. 

ore, 

To HISS§, hiss. v.n. [hissen, Dutch.] To utter a 
noise like that of a serpent and some other animals. 
Nor can it be pronounced without making the noise 
which it signifies, Ezek. xxvii. To condemn at a 

ubiick exhibition, by hissing. Sandys. 

Th HISS, hiss. v. a. [hipean, Sax.) ‘To condemn by 
hissing 5 toexplode. Ecclus. xxii. To procure hisses 
or disgrace. Bicksaure 

HISS, hice n.s. The voice of a serpent, and of some 
other animals. Milton, Censure; expression of 
contempt used in theatres, Milton, 
nt, 
&c. Wisdom, xvii. An object of hisses or dis- 
grace. Jerem. xviii. 

HISSINGLY®*, his’-sing-lé. ad. With whistling 
sound, Sherwood. 

HIST, hist. interj. [probably from whist, be sileut ; 
whist, huist, hist.) An exclamation commanding si- 
lence. Milton. 

HISTO’/RIAL*, bis-td’-ré-Al. a. Our elder word for 
historical, Chaucer. 

HISTORIAN, bis-t0/-ré-An. n. s. [historicus, Lat.] A 
writer of facts and events; a writer of history. 
Milton. 

HISTORICAL 6, his-t6r’-Tk-4l. Qa, Containing or 

HISTO'RICK §, his-tér’-rik. 509. § giving an ac- 
count of facts and events. Spenser. Pertaining to 
history or narrative. Prior. ’ 

HISTORICALLY, his-tér’-tk-4l-1é. ad. Tn the man- 
ner of history ; by way of narration. Hooker. 

HI'STORIED®, his’-t6-rid. a. Recorded in history ; 
containin mat A 

HISTORIER*, his-t0/-ré-dr, nm. s. An old word for 
an historian. Murtin. 

To HISTORIFY, his-tdr’-¢-f 1. v, a. To relate ; to 
record in history, Sidney. 

IHSTORIO'GRAPHER, bis-tb-ré-dg’-ri-fair. in. s. 
[icropia and ypdgw.] An historian ; a writer of his- 
tory. Npenser, 

HISTORIO’/GRAPHY, his-td-rd-g/-rA-, 518. nes. 
The art or employment of an historian. 

HISTORIO’LOGY*, his-td-ré-61/-6-j¢. nis. [leropia 
and eld Knowledge of history ; explanation of 
history. Cockerum, 


HISTORY §, his’-tdr-é. 557. n. 8. [ieropia.] A nar-| 


yy, Sax. i.e. he’s.] 
longing to him tat | 
k ging to him 


suitable to a player ; becoming a buffoon ; theatr~ 
cal. B. Jonson. 

HISTRIO'NICALLY, bis-tré-dn’-¢-kl-4. ad. The- 
atrically ; in the manner of a buffoon. 

HVSTRIONISM®, his’-tré-dn-izm. n. s. Theatrica) 
or feigned representation, Brown. 

To HIT §, hit. v. a. [hitle, Dau.] To strike ; to touch 
with a blow, Sidney. To touch the mark 5 not to 
iniss. Sidney. To attain; to reach; not to fail, 
Locke. To suit; to be conformable to. Milton. 
To strike ; to touch properly. Druden.— Te hit off. 
To strike out; to fix or determine luckily. T'ewm 


To hit out, To perform by good luck. Spenser, 
To HIT, bit. v. n. To clash; to collide. Locke. To 


chance luckily; to succeed by accident ; not to 
miss. Siuk. To succeed; not to miscarry. Bae 
con. To light on. Bacon. To agree; to suit. 
Waterland. 

HIT, hit. n. s. A stroke. Sliak. A chance ; a fortu- 
itous event. Glanville. A lucky chance. Shak. 
To HITCH, hitsh. v.n. [hiexan, hiesan, Sax.] 
To become entangled, or hooked together. South, 
To be caught; to fall into; to be hooked in. Puze. 
Spoken of horses : to hit the wp togweee in going. 
Scott, To hop on one leg. Grose. To move, or 

walk, Grose, 

HITCH®, hitsh. n.s. A catch; any thing that holds; 
an impediment, La. Chesterfield 

To HITCHEL. See Hatrcnec. 

HITHE, hirue. x. s. [hy de, Sax.] A small havento 
land wares out of vessels or boats: as, Queenhithe, 
and Lamblithe, now Lambeth. 

HITHER §, hiru’-dr, 98. ad. (hidep,Sax.] To this 
place from some other, Spenser. — Hither and thith- 
er, to this place and that. To this end ; to this de- 
sign. Hooker. 

HITHER, bitn’-ar. a. superl. /ither..ost. Nearer ; 
towards this i 


art. Milton. 
HI'THERMOST, hiru’-dr-mést. a. Nearest on this 


side. Fale, 

HI’THERTO, hitn’-dr-133. ad. To this time ; yet. 
Dryden. Ip any time till now. Spenser. At every 
time till now. Hooker. 


HITHERWARD, hivx’-tr-wird. _ [by Sep- 
HUTHERWARDS, hitn’-dr-wardz. § pend, Sax.J 


This way ; towards this place. Shakspeare. 
HIVE§, hive. x. s. (hype, Sax.] The habitation or 
artificial receptacle of bees, Shak. The bees in- 
habiting a hive. Shak. A company being togeth- 
er. sient. 
To HIVE, hive. ». a. To put into hives ; to harbour. 
Dryden. ‘To contain, as in hives. Cleaveland. 
ToHIVE, live. v.n. To take shelter together ; to re- 
side collectively. Shakspeare. 
HI'VER, hive’-dr, 98, n.s. Qne who puts bees in 
hives. Mortimer. 
To WIZZ, liz. v.n. To hiss. Shakspeare, 
HVZZING*, hiz'-zing. n. s. A hissing or hiss. May. 
HO$, hd. interj. [eho, Lat.] A call; a sudden excla- 
— to give be gry of approach, or any thing 
else;-a command to stop; cease; give over; 
i Holingshed. Rut, iv Isaiah, 
O*, ho, n.s, Stop; bound ; limit. Harvey. 
To HO#, hd. v. n. To eall out. 
HOA, hé. inter}. [from ho.] A sudden exclamation to 
give notice. Shakspeare. 
AEE ul Sce stays wy 
OAR §, hore. a. [han, Sax. ite. Spenser. Gra 
with age. Pope. Wie! with frost. Thin 
Mouldy ; musty. Spenser. 
HOAR®*, hére. n. s. Antiquity; hoariness. Burke. 
To HOAR®, hire. v, n. To become mouldy or musty, 
Romeo and Juliet. 


ration of events and facts delivered with dignity. || HOAR-FROST, hére’-frést. n.s, The congelations 


Pope. Narration ; relation. Wiseman, The knowl- 
edge of facts and events. Watts. 
HISTORY Pirce, bils'-thr-d-peese. n.s. A picture 


representing some memorable event. Pope. 


HVSTRION §*, bis'-tré-dn. ns. [histrio, Lat] A}) To 


plaver. Coeeleram, 
HISTRIONICAL, his-tré-}n’-2-kAl. 
HISTRIO'NICK, his-tré-6n'-":. 509. 


of dew in frosty mornings on the grass, E-rod. xvi. 
HOARD 6, hérde. n. s. [hond, Sax.] A store laid uo 

in secret; a hidden stock; a treasure. Sha 

Ssperre. ¥ 
HOARD, hérde, v. mn. To maxe hoards ; to lay 


up store, Npenser. 


pens 
a. Refitting |) To HOARD, horde. v. a. To lay in boards ; to bus- 


the stage ; 


band privily ; to store Bree fe Shakspeare. 


HOC 


HOG 


—nd, mave, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, bill ;—éil 3—potind ;—thin, THis. 


HO/ARDER, hord’-tr. 98. n. 5. [hopdene, Sax.] 
One that stores up in secret, Wotton. 

HO/ARED*, héve’-¢d. a. [from hoar.] Mouldy ; mus- 
ty. Josh. ix. 5. Matthew's T'rans/. 

HO’/ARHOUND, bore’-hédnd. n.s. A plant. Hill. | 

HO’/ARILNESS, hd/-ré-nés, n. s. [from hoary.] ‘The | 
state of being whitish ; the colour of old men’s hair. | 
Dryden. Mouldiness. Barret, | 

HOARSE 4, horse. a. [hay, Sax.] Having the voice | 
rough, as with a cold; having a rough sound. | 
Shakspeare. * 

HO’ARSELY, horse’-lé. ad. With a rough, harsh 
vaice. Wore. 

HO/ARSENESS, hérse’-nés. n.s. Roughness of 
voice. Holder. 

HOARY §, hé’-ré. a. [han, hapuns, Sax.] White ; 
whitish. Job, xli. White or gray with age. Sypen- 
ser. White with frost. Shakspeare. Mouldy ; mos- 
sy; rusty. Knolles. 

HO’AST*, héy-ast. n.s. A cough. See Haust. 

HOAX §*, hdks, n. s, [hucye, or huex, Sax. or per- 
haps from the cant word hecus.] An imposition; a 
deception. 

To HOAX, indks. v. a. To deceive ; to 

HOB*, héb. n.s. A clown. [hube, 
Germ.] A fairy 5 a spirit. 

HOB or Nol*, See Hornos. 

HO'BBARD-DE-HOY*, hdb/sbard-dé-hde. n. s. [or 
hobbledehoy end hobbety-hoy.] A stripling ; a young 
lad between fourteen and twenty-one ; neither man 
nor boy. T'usser. 

HOBBISM®*, hdb’-bizm. n. s. The i ong of the | 
skeptical Thomas Hobbes of Malmes ury. Skelton. | 

HO'BBIST®, bdb/-bist. _n. s. A follower of the opin- 
ions of Hobbes. Dr. Warton. 

To HO’ BBLE §, héb/-bl. v.n. [hoppen, hobben, Teut.] 
To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more 
than the other ; to hitch. Dryden. To move rough- | 
ly or nnevenly. Dryden. 

To HO/BBLE®*, hdb’-bl. v. a. To perplex; to em- | 


barrass. 

HO'BBLE, bdb’-bl. n.s. Uneven, awkward gait. | 
Swift. A difficulty. [hobbel, Fland. a knot.) To | 

et into a hobble. | 

HOBBLER, hdb/-bl-dr. ns, [holeler, old Fr] A} 
kind of horse-soldier. nes. 

HO/BBLINGLY, hdb‘-bling-lé. ad. Clumsily ; awk- 
wardly ; with a halting gait. 

HO/BBY, béb/-bé. n. s. [hoberean, Fr.] A species of | 
hawk. Bacon. An Irish or Scottish horse ; a pacing 
horse ; a nag. [hoppe, Goth.] Daries. A stick on 
which boys get astride and ride. Prior. In collo- 
quial language, that which is the favourite object | 





impose upon. 
formerly hode, 


or pursuit of a person. 

HO'BBY-HO E*, héb/-bé-hérse. n.s. A stick on 
which boys get astride and ride. Glanville. A 
character in theold May-games. Douce. A stupid 


or foolish person, Shakspeare. ‘The favourite ob- 


HOCK, hédk. 
HO'CKAMORE, bék/-A-more, 







. n.s. [from Hockheim 
on the Matne.] Old, 
strong Rhenish wine. Hudibrus. Flover. 


HO/CKEY*, or HA/WKEY*, haw/-ké. nos, [hock, 


Germ. heach, Sax.] A name for harvest home, 


rand, 
HO/CKHERB, hdk/érb. n.s. A plant; the same 


with mallows. Ainsworth, 

To HO'CKLE, hdk’-kl. 405. v. a. [from hock.] To 
hamstring. Hanmer. To mow. Mason, 

HOCUS POCUS, h/-kas-pd/-kas. [from Ochus 
Bochus, a magician and demon of the’ northern 
mythology.] i juggler. Turner. A juggle; a 
cheat; the words formerly used by conjurors in 

gfiocunng their tricks, Hudibras. 

0 HOCUS*, or To HOCUS-POCUS® To cheat. 
L’ Estrange. 

HOD §, hid. n. s. [perhaps a corruption of hoved, or 
heaved.) A kind of trough in which a labourer car- 
ries mortar to the masons, T'usser, 

HODDY-DODDY*, héd’-dé-déd’-dé. n. s. An awk- 
ward, foolish, or ridiculous person. 38. Jonson. 

HODGE-PODGE, héddje!-pidje. n. s._ [hochepot, 
quasi hachis en pot, Fr. medley of ingredients 
boiled together. Bacon. A commixture of lands. 
See Horcuror. 

HODIE/RNAL, h0-dé-ér'-ndl. a. [hodiernus, Lat.] 
Of to-day, 

HO'DMAN, héd’-nvdn. 88. ».s. A labourer that car- 
ries mortar. 

HO/DMANDOD, héd’-man-déd. n.s. A fish. Bacon. 
A shell-snail. 

HOE §, hd. n. s. [houe, Fr.] An instrument to cut up 
the earth. Mortuner. 

To HOE, hd. v. a, To cutor dig with ahoe. Mortimer. 

HO'FUL §*, ho’-fal. a. [hopull, Sax.) Careful. Sta- 

leon, Ob. T. 

HO'FULLY*, hd/-fal-lé. ad. Carefully. Stapiton, 

HOG §, hdg. x. s. [hwch, Welsh.] The general name 
of swine. Shak. A castrated boar.— To bring hogs 
toa fine market, 'To fail of one’s design. Spectator. 
{In naval language.] A sort of flat scrubbing broom. 

To HOG*, hég. v.a. To hag a ship, is to scrape the 
filth from the ship’s bottom, with the kind of broom 
called a heg. ‘To carry on the back. Grow. ‘To 
cut the hair short, like the bristles of a hog. 

HO’GCOTE, hdg’-két. n. s. A house for bogs; a 
hogsty. Mortimer. 

HO/GGEREL, hég’-gril. 99. ns. A two year old 
ewe. Ainsworth. 

HO/GGET®, hdg’-gét. n. s. [hogetz, Norm. Fr.] A 
sheep of two years old. Skinner. A hog-coli; a 
colt of a a7 old. Grose. 

HO/GGISH, hdg’-gish. a. Having the quabties of a 
hog; brutish ; selfish. Sidney. 

= IGISHLY, hég’-gish-lé. ad. Greedily ; selfishly. 


‘ascoigne. ; 
HO’GGISHNESS, hég’-gish-nés. n. s. Brutality ; 
diness ; selfishness. 


ject or pursuit of a person. Ferriar. 
HOBGOBLIN, hob -Iin. n.s. [hob, the goblin, | HOGH, hd. .s. A hill; rising ground ; a cliff. Spea- 


i.e. Robin Goodfe 
ightful one. Shakspeare. 
HOBBIT, hd’-bit. n.s. A small mortar to shoot little 


bombs. ; 
HOBLIKE*, hob’-like. a. Clownish ; boorish. Cot- 


grave, 
HO/BNAIL §, hdb/-nale. n. s. [hobby and nail] A 

nail used in shoeing a hobby or little horse. : 

A clownisb person, in contempt. Milton. 
HO'BNAILED, hdb/-nal’'d. a. Set with hobnails. 


Driden. 

HO/BNOB, h6éb/-ndb’. ad. [habban and nebban, 
Sax.] A familiar call to reciprocal drinking. Shak- 

tre. Sec HABNAB. : 

HO’ BOY®, hé’-bdé. n. s. A wind instrument. See 
Hautroy. 

HO'BSON’S CHOICE*, hdb’-stinz-tshdlse. An ex- 
pression denoting that kind of choice in which there | 
is no alternative. ; ' 

HOCK §, bok. x. s. 3, hob, Sax.] The joint be- 
tween the knee and the fetlock. 

To HOCK, hdk. v. a. To disable in the hock. 


’ 


] A fairy; vulgarly, a 


= 


HOG TER hérd [hoe and hypd 
O/GI D, -hérd. ns, [hog ypd, a 
keeper.] A Res, of hogs. Brown. . 
HO'GO*, hd’-go. n. s. ee from haut goul.] 
So flavour ; strong scent. Griffith. 
HO’GRINGER*, hég’-ring-dr. n. s. One whose bu 
siness it is to fasten rings m the snout of a hog. 
HO/GSBEANS, hégz’-bénz. ‘ 


HO/GSBREAD, hégz’-bréd. - 
HO’/GSFENNEL, hégz’-f@n-nél, mM. & 


HO’GSMUSHROOMS, hdgz’-miash-rddma. 
Plants, Ainsworth. 

HO’GSHEAD, bps’ bia. n.s. [ogshood, Dutch.] A 
‘measure of liquids, og sixty-three gallons. 
Arbeuthnet. Any large barrel. Bacon. 

This word is sometimes pronounced as if written 
hog-shed : if Dr. Johnson's derivation of this word from 
hog and head be a true one, this pronunciation ia cer- 
tainly wrong, and arises from the junction of the letters 
s and A, in printing, which may be presumed to have 
occasioned a similar mispronunciation in household 
and falsehood, which see. Junius derives this word 
from the Belgick nn eens or hockshoot. Min- 
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shew, says Skinner, derives it from ockshood and oe 
hoot; but he himself is of opinion, that it rather 
comes from the Latin orca, a great sea-fish, an enemy 
to the whale, and the Belgick Aoufd, as much us to say, 
ork's hoofd ; that is, orcw caput, an ork's head, MW. 


HO'GSHEARING®, hég’-shétr-ing. n.s. [hog and | 
shear.) A ludicrous terin, denoting much ado about 


nothing. Dean Martin. 

HO'GSTEER®, hdg’-stéér. nos. [hog and steer ; 
yreop, Sax.) A wild boar of three years old. 
Cockeram, 

HO'GST'Y, hég’-stl. n.s. The place in which swine 
are shut to be fed, Swift, 

HOGWASH, hég’-wésh. n.s. The draff which is 
riven to swine. Arlnediinot. 

HOIWENS, hde/-d’'n. 103. n. s. [heyde, Teut.] An 
awkward, rude, ill-behaved man. Milton. An ill- 

_ taught, awkward, country girl. Swinburne. 

HO'IDEN*, héé’-d’p. a. Rustick ; inelegant ; un- 
taught. Young. . 

Jo HU'IDEN, hée/-d’n. v.n. To romp indecently. 
Sui). 

To HOISE §, hdése. 2 v. a. [hausser, Fr.] To raise 

To HOISTS, hdist. § up on high. Shakspeare. 

HOIST’, hdlst. n.s. A lifi; the act of raising up. 
Ginjton, 

To HOIT §*, hdl. v. 2. [hanta, Icel.] To leap; to ca- 

-. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

MOITY-TOITY®, h¥-té-tl4é. a. [from 7'o hoit.] 
Thoughiless ; giddy: used also as an interjection of 
surprise. Congreve. 

HOLD, hold, in the old glossaries, is mentioned in the 
same sense with wold, i.e. a governour, or chief 
officer; but, in some other places, for love, as hold- 
lic, lovely. Gibson. 

To HOLD §, hdld. va. preter. held ; part. pass. held, 
or hoiden, (healban, Sax.] To 
to gripe; to clutch. Gen. xsi. connect. Exod. 
xavi, To keep; to retain; to gripe fast. Spenser. 
To maintain as an opinion. Rer. in. To consider; 
toregard, Shak. ‘To think of; to jud 
gerd to praise or blame. Philipp. it ‘0 receive 
and keep in a vessel. Milton. To contain; to re- 
ceive into its capacily : as, a hogshead holds sixty- 
three gallons. ‘To keep; not to spill. Jer. ii. To 
keep; to hinder from eseape. Milton: To keep 
from spoil; to defend. Milton. | "To keep from loss. 
Mitton. To have any station. Milton. ‘To possess ; 
to have. Knolles. ‘To possess in subordination. 
Miltm. To suspend; to refrain. Baron. ‘To stop; 
to restrain, Denham. 'To fix to any condition, Shak, 
To keep; to save. Shak, To confine to a certain 
state, 2 Esdr. xiii. To detain; to keep in subjec- 
tion. Acts, ii. To retain ; to continue. den. To 
practise with continuance, Milton, Not to inter- 
mit. Milton. To solemnize; to celebrate. Shak. 
To conserve ; not to infringe. Numbers, xxx. To 
manage ; to handle intellectually. Bacon. To main- 
tain. | Mace. vi. To carry on conjunctively. St. 
Mut, xii. To prosecute ; to continue, Abbot.— T'o 
hold forth. ‘Yo offer; to exhibit; to propose. T'em- 
ple. To protend; to put forward to view. Cheyne. 
To hold in. To restrain. Hooker. To hold’ off. 
To keep at a distance. Shak. To hold on. To 
continue; to protract; to push forward. Knolles. 
To hold out, ‘To extend; to stretch forth. Esth. v. 


‘To offer ; to oo B. Jonson. 'To continue to 
do or suffer. Shak. To hold up. To raise aloft. 
Locke, To sustain; to su by influence or 


contrivance, Sidney. T’o keep from falling ; ma- 


— ae 

To HOLD, hdld. v.n. To stand ; to be right; to be 
without exception, Hooker. ‘T’o continue unbrok- 
en, or unsubdued, Shak. To last; to endure. Bu- 
con. To continue without variation, Milton. To 
refrain, Dryden. To stand up for; to adbere. 
Wisd. ii. To be dependent on. Sidney. To de- 
rive sy ae Dryden. 'To maintain an opinion. Locke. 
— To hold forth. To harangue ; to speak in publick, 
L'Estrange. To hold in. ‘To restrain one’s self. 
Jer. vi. To continue in luck. Swift. 7'o hold off. 
To keep at a distance, without closing witb offers. 


with re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





' 


|| HOLDER, hél-dar. 98. . s. One that holds, or 


! 
i 


ga in the hand ; | 
0 


Decay of Piety. Tohold on. To continue; not 


to be interrupted. Swift. To ‘eggs L’ Estrange. 
To hold om To ais ure. Bacon. Not to 
yield; not to be subdued. Knolles. To hold to- 
gether. To be joined. en. To remain in 
union. Locke. To hold up, To rat himself. 
Tillotson. Not to be foul weather. Hudibras. To 
continue the same speed. Collier. To hold with. 
To adhere to; to eo-operate with, Daniel. 

HOLD has the appearance of an interjection ; but 
the imperative mood. Forbear ; stop; be still. Shas- 


speare, 

HOLD, hdld. n. s. The act of seizing ; gripe ; STasp; 
seizure. Spenser. Something to be held ; support. 
Bacon, Power of keeping. Milton. Catch; pow- 
er of seizing. Shak. Prison; place of custody. 
Hooker. Custody. Shak. Power ; influence. Dry- 
den.— Hold of « ship. AM that part which lies be- 
tween the keclson, and the Jower deck. [hol, So. 
Goth.] Dryden. A lurking place. A fortified 
lace ; a fort. Spenser. 

HO'LDBACK®*, hdld’-bak. n.s. Let: hinderance. 
Hammond, 


ipes any thing in his hand. Drayton. One that 
eeps back, or restrains, with in. Shericood. One 
that supports, with up. Sherwood. A tepant; one 
that halls land under avother. Carew. A posses- 
; as, a holder of stock. 
HOLDERFORTH, hdl-dar-forth’. n.s. An ha- 
ranguer; one who speaks in publick. Hudibras. 
HO’LDFAST, hdld’-fast. n.s. Any thing which takes 
hold; a catch; a hook. Ray. Support; hold. Mous- 
tary, 
HO’LDING, héld’-ing. n. s. Tenure ; farm. Carew. 
Hold; influence. Burke. The burden or chorus of 
a song. Shakspeare, 
HO’LDSTER®. Sec Hotster. 
HOLE 4, héle. n.s. (hol, Sax.] A cavity, narrow, 


sor of any thing 
“4 


and long’, either perpendicular, or horizontal. Wil- 
kins. A a 3a small interstitial vacuity 
Boyle, A cave; a hollow place. Shak. A cell of 


an animal. Addison. A mean habitation. Dryden. 
Some subterfuge or shift, Ainsworth.—Arm-hole, 
The oy under the shoulder, Bacon. To take 
down a hole. To let fall. Lilly. 

HOLE*, hdle. a. Whole , 

To HOLE®, hdle. v. n. ‘Lc go into a hole. B. Jensea. 

To HOLE®, hdle. v. a. [holian, Sax.] To form a 
hole ; to excavate. 

HO'LIDAM, hél’-¢-diim. n.s. See Hattpom. An 
ancient oath, Shak: ; 

HO'LIDAY®*. See Hotypay. 

HO'LILY, hé/-lé-lé, ad. Piously ; with sanctity. Shak. 
Inviolably ; without breach. Sidney. 

HO’LINESS, hd’-lé-nés, ns. Sanctity ; per 
ious goodness. Bacon. The state of bei is hal- 
owed ; on to religion. The title of the 


. Addison. 

HOLEA §, hdl-1d/, interj. [ho-la, Fr.] A word used 
in calling to any one at a distance. re. 
To HO'LLA, hél-ld’. v. og ag is now vitiously 
written hol/o ; sometimes halloo ; but more frequent 

ly hallow.] To cry out loudly. Shakspeare. 

HO’ LEA*, hdl-ld’. or hdl/-1d. n.s. A shout. [ahlopan, 
Sax.] Milton. ‘The word of command to a borse 
to stop. Sh 5 : 

HO’LLAND, bdl’-land. 88. n. s. Fine linen made in 
Holland. den. | 

HO’LLANDER:*, b6l’-lind-dr. n.s. A man of Hol- 
land, Shakspeare. 

HO'LLAN v soe Re kind eh term +d 

in; much of that liquor bein t intot 
bee from Holland. . 

HO'LLEN®, hdl’-lén, ns. [holexn, Sax.] The bolty. 

HO'LLOW §, hdl’-lé. 327. a. [ho Linsy * xeavated ; 
having a void space within ; not solid. Shak. Light; 
loose. Spenser. Noisy like sound reverberated 
from a cavity. Shak, Not faithful ; .not sound ; not 
what one appears. Bacan, 

HO'LLOW-RYED#, hdl’-16-lde. a. Having the 
eyes sunk ip the —_, oe 
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and heart.} Dishonest; insincere. Howell. 

HOLLOW, bél’-ld, n. s. Cavity ; concavity. Bacon. 
Cavern; den; hole. Shak. Pit. Addison. An 

ning or vacuity. Gen. xxii. Passage; canal. 
ddison., 

To HOLLOW, hdl’-ld, v. a2. To make hollow ; to 
excavate. D . 

To HOLLOW, hél-ld. v. 2. [ahlopan, Sax.] To 
shout ; to hoot. Dryden. See To Hotta. 

HO'LLOWLY, hdl’-l6-lé. ad. With cavities. Un- 
erat ; insincerely ; dishonestly. ShaXspeare. 

HOLLOW NESS, bdl’-lé-nés, n. s. Cavity ; state of 
being hollow. Bacon. Deceit; insincerity ; treach- 


sf South. 
HO/LLOW ROOT, hdl’-Ié-rd8t. n. s. A plant. Ains- 


worth. 
HOLLY, hél’-lé. n. s. [holeyn, Sax.] A tree. Miller. 
HOLLYHOCK, hdV-Ié-hdk.’ ns. Rosemallow. 


Miller. 
HO'LLYROSE, hédl/-lé-réze. 2n. s. Plants. Ains- 
HO/LLYTREE, hél-lé-tré. § worth. 

HOLM, hélm. n.s. A_river-island; an islet; also 
hilly: [holm, Sax.] Vaillant. ‘The ilex ; the ever- 

noak. 5 ‘ 

HO/LOCAUST, hél’-6-kAwst. n. s. [dos and xalw.] 

HOLOGRAPH. b6-d-grif.n.¢. (los and 

1. .n. 8. [bdo¢ a . 
[in the Scottish law.] A deed written abepetnee 
y the tor’s own hand. 

HOLP, hdlp. The old preterit and participle passive 
of help. mre. 

- HO'LPEN, hél’-p'n. 103. The old preterit and par- 
ticiple passive of help. St. Luke, i. 

HOLSTER, hél’-stir. 98. n. s. [heolpcep, Sax.] 
A case for a horseman’s pistol, Butler. 

HOLT, hdéit. 2. s. [hole Sax.] A wood ; a grove; a 
forest. Chaucer. A hill. Turberville. 

HO'LY §, hd/-lé. a. [haliy, Sax.] Good; pious; re- 
higions. Shak. Hallowed; consecrated to divine 
use. [uaise, 7. Dryden, Pure; immaculate. 
South, Sacred. SI e. 


HOLLOW-HEARTED, perigee [hollow 


HOME §, héme. n. s. [ham, Sax.] His own house ; 
the private dwelling. Temple. His own country. 
* The place of constant residerce. Prior. 
Home, united to a substantive, signifies domestick, 
or of the same country. Bacon, 
HOME, héme. ad. To one’s own habitation. Locke. 
To one’s own country. Gay. Close to one’s own 
breast or affairs. Addison. To the point designed ; 
closely. Sidney. United to a substantive, it implies 
force and efficacy. Dryden. 
HO MEBORN, hdme’-bérn. a. [home and born.] 
Native; natural. Donne. Domestick; not foreign. 


Pope. 

HO/MEBRED, héme!-bréd. a. [home and bred.] Na- 
tive; natural. Hammond. Not polished by travel; 
plain; rude; artless; uncultivated. Dryden. Do 
mestick ; not foreign. S r. 

{HO'MEFELT, héme’-(élt. a. [home and felt.} In 
ward ; private. Milton, 

HO’MEKEEPING®*, bome’-kéép-ing. a. [home and 

kee; } Staying at home. Snakspeure. 
HOM ‘LESS*, héme’-lés, a, Wanting a home. 
HO’MELILY, home’-lé-lé. ud. Rudely ; elegantly. 
HO'MELINESS, héme’-lé-nés. nx. s. Plainness ; 
rudeness ; coarseness. Bp. Hall. : 
HO'MELY, héme’-le. a. ‘share home.] Plain; home 
spun; not elegant; not beautiful ; not fine ; coarse ; 
rude. Sidney. 
HOMELY, hdme’-lé, ad. Plainly ; coarsely ; rudely 


B. Jonson. 

stn el hdéme’-lin. n. s. A kind of fish. Ains 
worth. 

HO/MEMADE, héme’-mdde. a. Made at home. 


Locke. 
HO’ MER, hé/-mar. 98. n.s. A Hebrew measure of 
about three pints, Lev, xxvii. : 
HO'MESPEAKING*, ig Seay n. 8. Forci- 
ble and efficacious speech. Afilion, 

HO/MESPUN, héme’-spiin. a. Spun, or wrought at 
home ; not made by regular manufacturers. Swi/?. 
Not made in foreign countries. Addison. Plain ; 
coarse ; rude ; homely ; inelegant. Sandys. 


HOLY-CROSS Day*. n. s. The fourteenth of Sep- |} HOMESPUN, héme’-spin. ns. A coarse, inele- 


tenfber. 
HOLY-GHOST, hd/-lé-gost. n. s. [halrs and sare, 
Fp. The third person of the adorable Trinity. 


HOLY-ONE §*, hé/-lé-wain. n. s. [holy and one.] 
One of the appellations of the Supreme Being, by 
way of emphasis : applied also to God the Son. 
Isaiah, xin, St. Luke, iv. Que separated to the 
service of God. Deut. xxxiii. 

HOLY-ROOD Duay*. ns, The old festival, called 
also Holy-Cross day; instituted on account of the 


recovery of a large piece of the cross, by the em-|| — Shakspeure. 
HOMICIDAL, hém-é-sk-dal, «a. Murderous ; bloody. 


perour Heraclius, after it had been taken away, on 
the plundering of Jerusalem, about the year of 
Christ, 615; the fourteenth day of September. 


Brand. 

HOLY-THURSDAY, hd/-lé-thirz/-dé. n. s. The 
day on which the ascension of our Saviour is com- 
memorated, ten days before Whitsuntide. 


HOLY-WEEK, hd’-lé-wéek. n. s. The week before | 


Easter. 

HO'LYDAY, hél’-4-da, n. s. The day of some eccle- 
siastical festival. Wheatley. Anniversary feast. 
Knolles. A day of gayety and joy. Rowe. 
day of rest from ordinary occupation. Lord Chester- 


field. 

HO/LYDAY*, hél'-¢-da. a, Befitting a holyday ; gay; 
cheerful. Knight. Occurring sekiom. Dryden. 
HOMAGE 6, hém/-dje. 90. n.s. [hommuage, Fr. ; ho- 

magium, low Lat.) Service paid, and ee 4 profes- 

sed to a sovereign, or supenour lord. Sh 

sauce ; respect paid by external action. Denham. 
To HOMAGE, hém/-dje. v. a. To reverence by 

external action; to pay honour to; 


», Howell. 


A ‘ 


. Obei-| 


gant rude, untaught, rustick man. Shak. Ob. J. 

H MESTALL, home’-stall. 406. n.s. [ham and 

HOMESTEAD, home’-stéd. § ptede, Sax.) The 
place of the house; including sometimes a small 
vortion of land adjoining, Bp. Hall. 


Hi ‘MEWARD, héme’-ward. 88. Qad. [ham and 


HO MEWARDS, home’-wardz. pean, Sax.] 
Towards home ; towards the native place. Sidney. 
HOMICIDE $, bém’-4-slde. n. s. [homicidinm, Lat.] 
Murder; manquelling. Hooker. Destruction. Dry- 
den. [homicida, rs A murderer; a manslayer. 


Pope. 
HOMILE‘TICAL, hém-¢-18t'-ik-al. a. [bpeednrexds.) 
Social ; conversable, Atterbury. 
HO/MILIST®, hom’-é-list. n. s, One who preaches 
toa congregation. Beaumont and Fiecher. 
HOMILY §, hém’-é-lé. n. s. usite] A discourse 
read to a congregation. Hooker. 
HOMOLOME RIA t, bd-mé-d-md’-ré-A. moa. A 
likeness of parts. 
This was tho name given to the system of the an- 
cient Greek philosopher, Anaxagoras; who supposed 
that the elements were full of small particles of blood, 
bones, leaves, &c., from which the growthof plants snd 
animals was derived. W. 


HOMOGE/NEAL4, hd-mdje/-nd-Al. Ye f oyt- 
HOMOGE/NEOUS §, hé-mid-jé/-né-ds. § vi.) Hov- 


—— same nature or principles ; suitable to each 
ot rT. 


i 


I} iy" For the trae pronunciation of the g in these words, 
Ww. 


to profess fealty. I see HetEenoGEenrovs. 


HO/MAGEABLE*, lidmn’-Aje-f-b). a. Subject io HOMOGE’NEALNESS, hé-md-ji/-né-dl-nés. 
homage j | HOMOGENF ITY, hé-md-jé-nd-b-d. 

HOMAGER, hémy-4-jar. 98, n. s. [hommager, Fr.] | HOMOGE'NEOUSNESS, ‘hd-indjd’-né-ds-nés, 

One who holds by homage of a superiour lor ii 


n. s, Participation of the same principles or mature 5 


i} similitude of kind. Arbuthnot. 
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HO’ MOGENY, hd-mdd’-jé-né, 518. 2. 8. [5poyevia.] | 
Joint nature. Bacon. 

HOMOLOGOUS, hd-mél/-d-gas. a. [Suédoyos.] 
Having the same manner or proportions. Lp. 
Berkely. 

HOMO'NYMOUS, hd-mén/‘-é-mas. a. [Spcivvpeos.] | 
Denominating different things; equivucal, Wits, 

HOMO'NY MY, hdé-méu'-é-mé. 518. 2. s. Equivoca- 
tion; ambiguity. Shelford, 

HOMO'TON JUS, hd-méu-t6-nds. 518. a. [buorévos.] } 
Equable : said of such distempers as heep a con- 
stant tenour of rise, state, and declension. Quincy. 

HONE §, hone. ns. [nen, Sax.] A whetstone. T'usser. 

Jo HONE, hone, vr. a. [hons1an, Sax.] To pine ; to 
long for any thing. Burton. 

HONEST $, }u'-uést. S94. a. [honestus, Lat.] Up- 
right; true 3 sincere, Shak, Chaste. Shak, Just; 
righteous; giving to every man his due. Tate. 
Creditable; honourable. Chaucer. Well-looking 5, 
jolly; open. Dryden.— Honest fellow, A jovial 
companion. T'utler. 

To HONEST®, bn/-nést. v. a. [ents Lat.) To 
adorn; ta grace 3 to credit. Abp. Sandys, 
vo HONESTATE?, dn'-nés-tate. via. To bear 
Cockeram, Oh. T’. 

HONESTATION®, bn-nés-th-shin. 2x-s. 
ment; grace. W. Mountagu. 

HONESTLY, én‘-neést-lé. ad. Uprightly 5 justly. 
B. Jonson, With chastity ; modestly. 

HONESTY, bn/-nés-té. nos, [honestus, Lat.] Jus- 
ice; truth; virtue; purity. Shatspeare. Honour ; 
credit. Asclum. Frankuess; liberality. Shak. 

HONEY §, lita -nd. 165. aes. fhumrs, Sax.) A thiek, 
viscous, fluid substance, of a whitish or yellowish 
colour, sweet to the taste, soluble in water, and 
becoming vinous on fermentation, intlammable, 
liquable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant sme! ; 
the elaborate produce of bees, Hil, Sweetness; 
lusciousness. Niiak, Sweet; sweetness; a name 
of temlerness, Shasspeare. | 

To HONEY, hou’-né. vn. To talk fondly. Shak. | 

HONEY-BAG, hin/-né-bag. n.s. The stomach of 





Adorn- | 








the bee. Grew, 

NONE Y-COMB, han’-né-kdme. n. s. The cells of | 
wox in which the bee stores her honey. Dryden, 

HONG Y-COMBED, hin’-né-kémd, a. Flawed with | 
Inile cavities. Wiseman. 

HONEY-DEW, hiw'-né-di, ns, Sweet dew, Mor-! 
timer. j 

HONEN-PLOWER, hitn'nb-fdi-tr. m.s. A plant 
Alilier, 

HONEY-GNAT, hGn'-né-nat. ms. An insect. Ains- 
reat, 

HONE Y-HARVEST®, hiin’-né-har’-vést, rn. s. Hon- 
ev collected, Dryden. 

HONE Y-MOON,  hén'-né-médn. on. s. The first! 
month afier marriage, when there is nothing but 
tenderness and pleasure. Adidison, 

HONE Y-MONT} i+, hun’-né-nituti.n.s, The honey- 
moon Tatler, 

HONE Y-MOUTHED®, hin’-né-méarad. a. Flat- 
tering 3 "sing honied words, Shakspeare. 

HONE Y-STALK™, hiu/-né-stawk, x. s. Clover-flow- | 
er. Johnsen. 

HONE Y-SUCKLE, hun/-né-sik-kl. n. s. Woodbine ; 
the plant. Mifler. Mae tlower or blossom of the | 
woodbine. Niiekspeare, 

HONLY-SWEET®, liin'-né-swét. a. Sweet as 
honey. Choucer. 

HONEY-TONGUED®, haa’-né-tangd. a. Using} 
sof speech. Niatspeure, 

HONEY-WORT, hén’-né-wart. n. s. A plant. 

HONEYLESS, hon'-né-lés. a. Being without 
honey. Shakspeare. 

HO'NIED, tin'-nid, 233. a, Covered with honey. 
Milton, Sweet; luscious, Shakspeare, 

HONIEDNESSS®, hia/-nid-nés. n. s. Sweetness; 
allurement. Coferare, 

HONORARY, On'-nde-d-ré, 557, a. [houorarius, 
Svat.) Done in honour; made in honour. Addisun. | 
Cenferrigg houcur without gain, Addison, 


HONOUR 9, da‘-nur, SOd. ns. [honer, old Fr. and: 


A aumemess a 
ES 








Lat.] Dignity; high rank. Numd, xxii. Reputa- 

tion fans. Facsae The ttle of a man of raul. 

Shik, Subject of praise. Shak. Nobleness of 
mind; magnanimity. Rogers. Reverence; due 
veneration. Rogers. Chastity. Shak, Dignity of 
mien, Milton. Glory; boast. Burnet. Publick 
mark of respect, Dryden. Privileges of rank or 
birth. Wotton. Civilities paid. Pope. Ornament ; 
decoration, Dryden. Seigniory ; jordship. Lord 
Clarendon.— Honour, or on my honour, is a form 
of protestation used by the lords in judicial de- 
CISLOUS, 

To HONOUR, dn/-nér. 314. v. a. [henoro, Lat. 
To reverence ; to regard with veneration. £sther, 
xvi. ‘To diguily ; to raise to greatness. Shakspeare 
To glority, Ex, xiv. 

HONOURABLE, dn’-ntir-d-bl. a. Tiastrious ; no- 
ble. dsaioh, xxi. Great; magnanimous; gener- 
ous. Sik, Conferviug honour. Shak. Accom- 
panied with tokens of honour, Spenser. Net to be 
disgraced. Shak. Free from taint; free from re- 
proach. 1 Aluce. xiv. Honest; without intention 
of deceit. LHlayward. Equitable. 

HO'NOURABLENESS, én -nér-d-bl-nés. n. s. Em- 
inence ; maguilicence; generosity. By. Hail. 

HONOURABLY, dn/-nar-d-blé. “ad. With tokens 
of honour, Shak. Magnanimously ; generously. 
Bacon, Reputably; with exemption trom reproach. 
Draiden. 

HO NOURER, 6n/-nfir-rar, 98, n, s. One that hon- 
ours; one that regards with veneration. Pope. 

HO NOURLESS*, én/-ndr-lés. a. Without honour; 
not honoured, Warlurton. 

HOOD §, bad, 307. n. s. [had, Sax. heit, Germ, heid, 
pase ag) | Quality ; character; condition : as, Aragtit- 
hood ; childhood ; fatherhood, Sometimes tt is writ- 
ten afier the Dutch, as maidenhead, Sometimes itis 
taken collectively : as, brotherhood, a confraternity, 

HOOD, hid, n.s. [hod, Sax.) The upper cover- 
ing of a woman's head. Isaiah, iii. Auy thing 
drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it. bh or- 
ton, A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, when 
he is not to fly. An ornamental fold that bevgs 
down the back of a graduate, to mark his degree. 
Constit, and Canons Eccl. 

To HOOD, iidd. v. a. To dress ina hood. Brerint, 
To disguise, as in a hood, Mér, for Mar. To blind, 
as with a hood. Shak. To cover. Jrvden. ‘To 
yut the covering on the head of a hawk. Funs/unee. 

HOODMAN Béind, bid’-man-blind’. n. s. A play, 
in which the person hooded is to catch another, 
and tel! the name 3 blindman’s buff. Shakespeare. 

To HOODWINK, hid'-wink, rv. @. [hood and 
wink.] To blind with something bound over the 
eyes. Sidney. To cover; to hide. Shak. ‘To de- 
ceive; to unpose upon. Sidney. 

HOOF $, hé6f, 306.2. s. [hop , Sax.) The hard, horny 
substance on the feet of graminivorous auimals. 
Ezek. xxvi. 

HOOF-BOUND, hadd’-bAdnd. a. A pain in the fore- 
feet of a horse, occasioned by the dryness and coa- 
traction or narrowness of the horn of the quarters, 
Which straitens the quarters of the heels, aud ofien- 
times inakes the horse lame, Furrier’s Dict. 

To HOOF*, hédf. von. To walk 5 to move by Ie 
surely sieps : applied to cattle. W. Scott. 

HO'OFED, héér-ed, a. Furnished with hoofs. Greve. 

HOOK 6 , hOdk. 3Ub. ne Perry and Jones.) n . 
arg hooc, Sax.J Any thing bent so as to eaten 
1old, Knoles. The curvated wire on which the bart 
is hung for fishes. and with which the fish is pierced, 
Spenser. A snare; atrap. Shak, An iron to sere 
the meat in the caldrou, Spenser. A sickle to reap 
corn, Mortimer. Any instrument to cat or lop with, 
Pope. ‘The part of the hinge fixed to the post. 
Cleaveland. Hook, (In husbandry.) A field sewn 
two years running. Ainsworth.—Flook or crook. 
One way or other; by any expedient. Hook ts tne 
same as crook, and the original meaning was, either 
in one form or the other, Adép, Cranmer. Milton. 

vv HOOK, hédk. vo a. To catch with a book, Ad- 
disen. ‘To entrap; to ensnare. To draw as with 
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a hook. Shak. To fasten as with a hook. To draw 
by force or artifice. Norris. 

To HOOK, hddk. v. n. To bend ; to have a curva- 
ture. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

HOOKED, bddk’'-4d, 366. a. Bent; curvated. Brown. 
Furnished with hooks Milton. 

HO/OKEDNESS, hddk’-2d-nés. n. s. State of being 
bent like a hook. 

HO/OKER®, hddk’-dr. n. s. That which catches as 
with a hook. A vessel built like a pink, but rigged 
and masted like a hoy. Chambers. : 

HOOKNO‘SED, hédk-ndz’d’. a. Having the nose 
aquiline, rising in the middle. Shakspeare. 

HOOKY®, bddk’-é. a. Full of hooks, Huloe. Per- 

HOOPS hdp. 306; (hip, P 

. 906. [hdp, Perry.) n. s. [hoep, Dutch. 
Any thing hh Pick se etbie cele bound, 
tesa easks or barrels, Shak. The whale- 
ne with which women extend their petticoats; a 
farthingale. Swift. Any thing 

To HOOP, hddp. 
hoops. Shak, To 
Tee 

To HOOP §, hddp. v. gt beg wopgan or wopyan, 
Goth. or houper, Fr.] To a to make an ; 


circular. Addison. 
v.a. To bmd or enclose with 
encircle ; to clasp; to surround. 


cry by way of call or pursuit. Chaucer. See To 
Woop. 
To HOOP, hddp. v. a. To drive with a shout. Shak. 
To call by a shout. 
HOOP*, bdédp. ns. A shout. Bp. Parker. A meas- 
ure, containing a peck, or a quarter of a strike, 
Grose. The bird called hoopoo, Ray. 
HOOPER, ag See 98. n.s. 
hoops tubs, Martin. 
HOOPING-COUGH, héd-ping-kéf’. n.s. [from hoop, | 
to shout.] A convulsive cough, so called from its 


noise. 

H(YOPOO?®, hiS/-pd. ns. [uperpa, Lat.]_A bird, 
called also the hoop, of the class of pice. Ray. 

To HOOT, hdét. 306, v. n. [iwt, Welsh.] To shout 
in contempt. Sidney. To cry as an owl. Shak. 
To shout in mirth, in good spirits. Dryden. 

To HOOT, hédt. v.a. To drive with noise and 
shouts. Shakspeare. 

HOOT’, hddt. n. s. Clamour ; shout ; noise. Glanville. 

HO'OTING*, hdd-ing. n.s. A shout. Cotyrave. 

To HOP, hdp. v. n. [hoppan, Sax.] To dance : the 
primary sense. Chaucer. To jump; to skip lightly. 
Shak. To leap on one leg. “Abbot. To walk eae. 
ly, or with one leg less nimble than the other ; to 
limp. Dryden. To move; to play. , 

To HOP, hép. v.a. ‘To impregnate with hops. Mor- 
timer. 

HOP, hdp. n.s, A dance. A jump; alight leap. A 
jump on one leg. Addison. 

HOP 9, hdp. n.s. [hop. Dutch.] A plant. Miller. 

HOP-BIND®. hdp’-bind. n.s. [hop and bind.] The| 

HOP-GARDER®, hoy ghed A 

-GA N*, hép’-gar-d’n. 2, s. und 
lanted with hops. if . 

HOP-OAST*, =o n. s. [hop and probably 
ustus, Lat.] In Kent, a xim for drying hops. 

HOP-PICKER*, hdp’-pik-dr. n.s. [hop and pick.] 
A person who carefully gathers the ripe hops. 


Brand. 
HOP-POLE, hép/-pdle. n. s. The pole which sup- 


HOP-YAR hép/-yard. n. s. a and yard.} 
Ground in which nops are planted. B, Jonson, 


A cooper ; one that! 


cess. igh Full of hope ; full of expectation of 


success. er. 
HO’PEFULLY, hdpe’-fil-d. ad. In such a manner 
as to raise hope. Wotton. With hope; without 


ein at Glanville. 

HO/PEFULNESS, hdpe’-fil-nés. n.s. Promise of 

food likelihood to succeed. Wotton. 

HO’PELESS, hdpe’-iés. a. Wanting hope; being 
without pleasing expectation; despairing. Hi 
yi J no hope; promising nothing pleasing. 

HO/PELESSLY®, hdpe’-lés-lé. ad. Without hope. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

HO’PER, hé/-par. 98. n.s. One that has pleasing 
expectations, Swift. 

HO/PINGLY, hé’-plng-lé. ad. With hope ; with ex- 

tion of good. lammond, 


cla 
HO’ PPER, hép’-par. 98. n. s. [ ne, Sax.}] One 
who mo or jumps on one leg. J'yriwhiit. 
HOPPER, hép’-par. n.s. [so called because it is 
always hopping, or in agitation.] The box or open 
frame of wood into which the corn is put to be 
ground. Grew. A basket for carrying seer. Ains- 


worth. 

HO’PPERS, hdp/-parz. n.s. [commonly called 
Scotch hoppers.] A kind of play in which the actor 
hops on one leg. 

HO/PPING®, hép!-ping. n.s. A dance; a meeting 
of [hee intending to dance. Brand. 

HO’PSCOTCH®*, hép/-skétsh. n.s. A game. See 
Hoppers. 

HO’RAL §, hd/-ral. a. [hora, Lat.] Relating to the 
hour. Prior. 

HO/RALLY*®, bd'-ral-lé. ad. Hourly. Cockeram. 

HO’/RARY, hd-ra-ré. a. abe de Lat.] Relating 
to an hour, Hudibras. ntinuing for an hour. 


Brown. 
HORDE, hérde. n.s. [A Tartarian term.] A clan ; 
a migratory crew of people. has. 


HORE*, or HOORE®*, hdédr, or hore. n.s. [hop, 
neil Our old and proper word for whore. 
OR 


ZON §, hd-ri’-2én. 503, n.s. [bpliuv.] The 
line that terminates the view. The /wyrtzon is dis- 
tinguished into sensible and real: the sensible ho- 
rizon is the circular line which limits the view ; the 
real is that which would bound it, if it could take 
in the hémisphere. Bacon. 


ir This word was, till of late years, universally pro- 

nounced, in prose, with the accent on the first syllable ; 
and Shakspeare, saya Dr. Johnson, has improperly 
placed it so in verse; 

——" When the mornin 

“ Above the borders of this horizen, 

“ We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates.” 

With respect to tho propriety of this pronunciation, it 

may be observed, that there is scarcely any thing more 
agreeable to the genuine analogy of English sage 
than placing the accent on the first syllable of a trisyl- 
lable, when the middle syllable does not end with a con- 
sonant, 503. But another rule almost as constantly 
counteracts this analogy: when the word is perfectly 
Latin or Greek, and the accent ig on the penultimate, 
then we generally follow the accentuation of those lan- 
gu . Poets have so universally placed the accent 
on the second syllable of this word, and this pronuncia- 
tion has so classical an air, as to render the other ac- 
centuation vulgar. 


HORIZONTAL, hér-é-zén’-tAl. a. Near the hori- 


zon. Milton. Parallel to the borizon; on a level. 
Brown 


sun shall raise hia car 


HOPE }§, hdpe. n.s. [hopa, Sax.] Expectation of HORIZONTALLY, bér-d-z6n’-til-é. “ad. Ina di- 


some good ; an expectation indulged with pleasure. 
Locke, Confidence in a Gere crak ae in the 
future conduct of any person. 2 Macc. vii. That 
which gives hope. ‘speare, 

HOPE, hape. n.s. Any sloping plain between the 

idges of mountains. Ainsworth. 

To HOPE, . v.n. To live in expectation of 
some good. Bp. Tylor. To place confidence in 
another. Psalm xxxi. 

To HOPE, .v.a, To expect with desire. Heb. xi. 

HOPEFUL, -fal. a. Full of qualities which 
produce hope ; preess likely to obtain suc- 


rection parallel to the horizon. Brown. 

HORN §, hérn. n.s. [haurn, Goth. honn, age The 
hard bodies which grow on the heads of some 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and serve them for 
weapons. An justrument of wind musick, 
first made of horns, afterwards of metal. Spenser. 
The extremity of the waxing or waning moon. 
Dryden, ‘The feelers of a snail. Shak. drink- 
ing cup made of or shaped like a horn, Muson. A 
winding stream. Dryden. Antler of a cuckold 
Shak.— Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold 
Shakspeare. ee 


HOR HOR 
(CP 559.—Fate, far, fall, f4t;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 


To HORN?®, hérn. v. a. To cornute ; to bestow horns |] HO/RRID$, hér’-rid. a. [horridus, Lat.] Hideous ; 
upon. B. Jonson, dreadful ; shocking. Shak. Shocking ; offensive ; 
HORNBE’AK mh ga Sep s. A kind of fish.{| wunpleasing. Pope. Rough; rugged. Dryden. 
HORNFI/SH, hérn’-fish. Ainsworth. Gloomy. Milton. 
HO RNBEAM, hérn’-béme. n. s. [horn and boem, || WO RRIDLY®, hér’-rid-lé, ad. Terrifically ; shock- 
Dutch.] A tree that has leaves like the elm or ingly. Shakspeare. 7 
beech tree : the timber very tough and inflexible. || HO)RRIDNESS, hér’-rid-nés. n. s. Hideousness ; 


Miller. 

HORNBLOWER*, hdérn/-bid-dr. n. s. One who 
blows a horn. | 

HO RNBOOK, hérn’-bddk. n. s. The first book of 
children, covered with horn to keep it unsoiled. 


Locke, 

HO/RNED, hér-néd. a. Furnished with horns. 
Spenser. Shaped like a horn or crescent. Milton. 
HO’RNEDNESS*, hér’-néd-nés. n.s. Appearance 

resembling a horn. Brand. 

HO/RNER, bér'-nar. 98. n.s. One that works in 
horn, and sells horns. Grew. A winder of a horn. 
Sherwood, 

HORNET, hér’-nét. 99. n. s. [hypnettre, Sax.] A 
very large, strong, stinging fly, which makes its 
nest in hollow trees. Derham. 

HO RNFOOT, hérn’-fat. a. [horn and foot.] Hoofed. 
Hokewill. 

HO'RNING*, hérn/-Ing. n. s. Appearance of the 
moon increasing. Gregory. 

To HORNIFY®*, hér’-né-fl. v. a. To bestow horns 
upon. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

HORNISH*, hérn’-ish. a, Somewhat resembling 
horn; hard. Sir M. Sandys. 

HO’/RNLESS*, hérn’-lés. a. [{honnleay, Sax.] Hav- 
ing no horns, T'rans/. of ini. 

HO/RNOWL, hérn’-64). 2. s. A kind of owl. Ains- 


worth, 

HO/RNPIPE, hérn’-plpe. n. s. [horn and ire) A 
kind of dance, supposed to have been adopted from 
the dances performed to a Welsh instrument called 
the pib-corn, i. e. the here Pigt. Spenser. A wind 
instrument; a kind of pipe. Tatler. 

HO/RNSHAVINGS*, hdérn’-shd-vingz. n. s. pl 

horn and mer) The scrapings or raspings of the 
rns of deer. B, Jonson. 

HO/RNSPOON*, hérn’-spddn. n. s. A spoon made of 
horn. B. Jonson. 

HO/RNSTONE, hérn’-sténe. n.s, A kind of blue 
stone. Ainsworth. ® 

HO RNWORK, hérn’-wiirk. 2. £ [nope Sax.] A 
kind of angular fortification. Ld. Chesterfield. 

HORNY, hér’-né. a. Made of horn. Resembling 





enormity. Hammond. 

HORRIFICK, hér-rif’-ik. 509. a. [horrificus, Lat.] 
Causing horrour. T'homson. 

HORRI/SONOUS, hér-ris’-sd-nds. a. [horrisonus, 
Lat.] Sounding cre wage F Dict. 

HO/RROUR, hér’-rér. 314. n. s. [horror, Lat. 
Terrour mixed with detestation. Mi/ion. Dread- 
ful thoughts. Shak. Gloom; dreariness. Milton. 
A sense of shuddering or shrinking. Bacon. __ 

HORSE$, hérse. n.s. [hony, Sax.) A neighing 

uadruped, used in war, and draught, and carnage. 
ke. A constellation. Creech—To take horse. 
To set out to ride. Addison.—It is used in the 
lural sense, but with a singular termination, for 
orses, horsemen, or cavalry. Bacon. Something 
on which any thing is supported: as, a horse to 
linen on. A wooden machine which soldiers 
ride by way of punishment.— As fine as a horse. A 
pergee a Tied to a person tawdrily dressed, Gent. 
ag. (1454.)—Joined to another substantive, it 
signifies something large or coarse; as, a horse- 
face, a face of which the features are large and 
indelicate. 
To HORSE, hérse. v. a. To mount upon a horse. 
idney. To carry on the back. Budler. To ride 
any thing. Shak. To cover amare. Mortimer. 

To HORSE®, hérse. v. n. To get on horseback. Shel- 


ton. 

HO’RSEBACK, hérs’-bak. n. s. [horse apd back.) 
Riding posture; the state of being on a horse. 
Shakspeare. 

HO'RSEBEAN, hérs’-béne. n. s. A small bean usu- 

ally fa to horses. Mortimer. 

HO'RSEBLOCK, hérs’-blék. n. s. A block on which 
they climb to a horse. 

HO'RSEBOAT, hérs’-béte. n.s. A boat used in 
ferrying horses. 

HO/RSEBOY, hérs'-bde. n.s. A boy employed ia 

es, 





HO/RSEBREAKER, hors’-bra-kdir. n.s. [horse and 
break.) One whose employment it is to tame horses 
to the saddle. Creech. 

HORSECHE’SNUT, hérs’-tshés-niéit. 2». s. A tree. 


horn. Milton. Hard as horn; callous. Dryden.|| Miller. 
Consisting of horns. Gay. HO/RSECOURSER, hérs’-kér-sdr, n. s. [horse and 
HORO'GRAPHY, ier, ain 518. n.s.[paand |} courser.] One that runs borses, or keeps for 
ours. the race. A dealer in horses. Wiseman. 


odgw.] An account of t 
HO ROLOGE, hér’--lddje. n. 8. [horologium, 
HO/ROLOGY, hé-rél’-6-j4. 518. § Lat.) Any in- 

ro ereens that tells the hour; as, a clock ; a watch. 
Sha. re. 

HOROLOGIO/GRAPHY®*, — hd-rdl-d-jb-bg’-ra-fe. 
n. 8. [dpodoylov and yed¢w.] An account of instru- 
ments that tell the hours; also, the art of con- 
structing dials. 

HOROLOGIOGRA PHICK*, | hd-r6l-4.j0--grif- 
ik. a. Pertaining to the art of dialling. Ch rs. 
HOROMETRY, hé-rém’-¢-tré. 518. n. s. [oa and 

erofw.] The art of measuring hours. Brown, 

HOROSCOPE, hdr-rd-skdpe. n: 8. [Spdexoros.] The 
configuration of the planets at the hour of birth. 
Drummond. 

HO/RRENT, hér’-rént. a. [horrens, Lat.] Pointed 
outwards 5 bristled with points, Milton. 

HORRIBLE S$, hér’-ré-bl. 160. a. [horribilis, Lat.] 
Dreadful ; terrible ; shocking ; hideous ; enormous. 
Bacon. 


HO/RSECRAB, hérs’-krab. n. s. A kind of fish. 
Ainsworth. 

HORSECU’/CUMBER, hdrs-kéf’-kim-bar. [See 
CucumBer.,] A plant. Mortimer. 

HO/RSEDRENCH#*, hérs’-drénsh. n. s. Physick for 
a horse. Shakspeare. 

HO/RSEDUNG, hérs’-dang. n. s. [horse and dung.] 
The excrements of orses. Peacham. 

HORSEE MMET, hérs’-ém-mét. n. s. [horse and 
emmet. | Ant of a large kind. 

HO/RSEFACE, hdrs’-fase. n. s. A face of which the 
features are large and indelicate. 

HO/RSEFLESH, hodrs’-flésh. n. s. The flesh of 
horses, Baron. 


sg violet hérs’-fll. n. s. A fly that stings 
orses, 
HO’RSEFOOT, hérs’-fOt. n. s. An herb, Ains- 


HO/RSEGUARDS*, hérse/-gyards. n. s. pl. [horse 
and guard.] Regiments of horse of the King’s 
Guard; as the Life-Guards were formerly called, 


27 This word is often pronounced so as to confound the 
and as now the Oxford Blues are. 


i with u, as if written Aorruble; but this must be avoid- 

ed as coarse and vulgar. A HO’RSEHAIR, hérs’-hdre. n. s. The hair of horses 
HO/RRIBLENESS, hér’-ré-bl-nés. n. s, Dreadful- yen, 

ness; hideousness ; terribleness ; fearfulness. Abp.|} HO'RSEHEEL, hérs’-héél. n. s. An herb. Ains- 


rr A 


Cranmer. worth, 
HORRIBLY, hér’-r4-blé. ad. Dreadfully ; hideous- |} HORSEKEE?PER®, hérs’-kéép-ir. n. s. One em- 
ly. Milton. To a dreadful degree. Locke. ployed to take care of horses. Burton. 
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HO/RSEKNAVE*, hdrs’-nave. n. s. [horse and 
knave, a servant.} A groom. Gower. 

HO/RSELAUGH, hérs’-ldf. n. s. A loud, violent, 
rude laugh. Pope. 

HO/RSELEECH, hérs’-léétsh, n.s. A great leech 
that bites horses. Prov. xxx. A farmer. Ains- 


worth. 
HO/RSELITTER, hérs’-lit-tér. 2. s. [horse and 
liter.] A carriage hung upon poles between two 


horses, in which the person carried lies along. 2; 


Macc. ix. 
HO/RSELOAD*, hérs/-ldde. n. — and load.) 
ilton. 


As much as a horse can carry. 
HO/RSELY*, hdrs’-l¢. a. Applied to a horse, as 
mnly isto aman, Chaucer, 
HO/RSEMAN, hérs’-man. 88. ». s, One skilled in rid- 
ing. Dryden. One that serves in wars on horseback. 
ard. A rider; aman on horseback. Addison. 
HO/RSEMANSHIP, hérs’-man-ship. n. 
of eas ; the art of managing a horse. Shak. 
HO/RSEMARTEN, hérse’-mar-tén. n.s. A kind of 
large bee. Ainsworth. 


HO/RSEMATCH, hérs’-matsh. n.s. A bird. Ains-| 
|| HO'SPITA 


HO/RSEMEAT, hérs’-méte. n. s. [horse and meat.] 
Provender. Bacon. 
HO/RSEMILL*, hérs’-mill. 2. s. A mill turned by a 


horse. Barret, 
HORSEMI’LLINER*, hérs’-mil’-Iln-dr. n. s. [horse 








s. The art| 





Literally, a dry garden ; a collection of specimens 

of plants dried and preserved. Johnson. 
HORTYARD®, hér-té-yard. n. s. [ontyeanbd, 

Sax.] A garden of fruit-trees; an orchard San- 


dys. 

HOSA/NNA, hé-zfin’-nf, 92. n. s. [bcavve.] A form 
of acclamation; an exclamation of praise to God. 
Milton. 

HOSE}, héze. n. s. plural, hosen. [hoy, hora. Sax.] 
Breeches. Shek. Stockings; covermg for we 
legs. Shakspeare. 

HO'SIER, hé/-zhir. 283. n. s. One who sells stock- 
ings. Swift. 

HO’/SPIT ABLE §, hés’-pé-t-bl, a, [hospitalis, Lat.] 
Giving entertainment to strangers ; kind to stran- 

rs, Shakspeare. 

HO/SPITABLENESS*, hés’-pé-ta-bl-nés. n. s. Dis- 
position to entertain strangers; kindness to stran- 


‘. se Hail, 

HO'SPI ABLY, hds’-pé-ta-blé. ad. With kindness 
to strangers. Prior. 

HO/SPITAGE*, hés’-pé-taje. x. s. [hospitium, Lat.] 
Hos Lf Spenser. 

+§, $s/-pé-tal. 394. [hds’-pé-t4l, Perry.] 

n. s. [hospitalis, Lat.] A place built for the reception 
of the sick, or support of the poor. Wotton. A place 
for shelter or entertainment. Spenser. 

HO'SPITAL*, hés’-pé-tal. a. Kind to strangers ; 
hospitable. Howell. Ob. 7". 


and supe One who supplies ribands, or other || HOSPITA‘LITY, hds-pa-tdi/-2-t0. n. s. The prac- 
jo 


decorations, for horses. Pegge. 
HORSEMINT, hérs’-mint. n. s. A large, coarse 


mint. 

HO’/RSEMUSCLE, hérs’-mas-sl. 405. n. s. A large 
muscle. Bacon, 

HO’/RSEPLAY, hérs’-pla. n. s. Coarse, rough play. 


Dryden. 

HORSE POND, hérs’-pénd. n. s. A pond for horses. 

HO’RSERACE, hérs’-rase. n. s, [horse and race.] A 
match of horses in running. Bacon. 

HORSERA’DISH, bérse’-rad-ish. n. s. A root acrid 
and biting. A species of scurvygrass. Mortimer. 

HORSESHOE, hdrs’-shdé, n. s. [horse and shoe.] 
A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horses. Shak, 
An herb. Ainsworth. 

HO/RSESHOEHEAD*, hdrs’-shéd-héd. n. s. A 
disease in infants, in which the sutures of the skull 
are too ad the o ite to headmouldshot. 

HO’ RSESTEALER, hérs’-sté-lar. n. s. A thief who 
steals horses. Shakspeare. 

HO’RSETAIL, hérs’-tale. n. s. A plant. 

HO/RSETONGUE, hérs’-tding. n. s. An herb. Ains- 


worth. 

HO’/RSEWAY, hérs’-wa. n. s. A broad way by 
which horses may travel. Shakspeare, 

HO/RSEWHIP*, hérs/-hwip. n.s. A whip to strike 
a horse with. Graves. 

To HO/RSEWHIP*, hérs’-hwip. v. a. To strike or 
lash with a horsewhip, 

HORT A’TION §, hér-ta’-shdn. n. s. [hortatio, Lat.] 
The act of exhorting ; a hortatory precept ; advice 
or Sah Saga to something. 

HO/RTATIVE, hér’-ta-tiv. n. s. [hortor, Lat.] Ex- 
hortation ; precept by which one incites or ani- 
mates. Bacon 


HORTATIVES, hér-tilv, a. Encouraging ; hor- 


tatory. Bullokar. 

HORTATORY, hdr’-t4-tdr-é. 512. ye Domes- 
TICK.| @. Encoura 3 animating ; vising to 
any tidn . Udall. ies = . 

HORTE/NSIAL*, hdr-tén’-shAl. a. [hortensis, Lat.] 
Fit for a garden. Evelyn. 

HORTICU’LTURAL*, hér-té-kal’-ishd-ral. a. Re- 
lating to the cultivation of gardens. 

HORTICULTURE 4, hér’-té-kal-tshare. n. s. [hor- 
tus and cultura, Lat.) The art of cultivating gar- 
dens, Evelyn. 

HORTICU’LTURIST®, hdr-té-kal’-tshd-rist. n. s. 
One who is skilful in the art of cultivating gardens. 

HO/RTULAN, hér’-tshd-lin. 461. a. Belonging to a 


arden, Eveluyn. 
HORTUS SICC USM, bor-tds-sik/-kds, n.s. [Lat] 


tice of entertaining strangers. Hooker. 

HO/SPITALLER, hés’-pit-4l-lar. x. s, [hoszritalier, 
Fr.] One of a religious community, whose office it 
was to relieve the poor, &c. Chauwer. A knight 
of a religious order ; usually spoken of the knights 
of Malta. Fuller. 

To HO/SPITATE, héds'-pé-tte. v. 2. [hospitor, 
pay To reside under the roof of another. Grew. 

To HO'SPITATE*, hdés/-pé-tate. v. a. To lodge a 
rson. Cockeram. 

HOST §, hast. n. s. [hoste, Fr. hospes, Lat.] One who 

ives entertainment to another. Sidney. The 
Fandlord of an inn. Shak. [hostis, Lat.) An army ; 
numbers assembled for war. Shak. Any great 
number. Shak. [hostia, Lat.] The sacrifice of the 
mass in the Romish church ; the consecrated wa- 
fer. South. A cough. See Haust. 

To HOST, hést. v. n. To take up entertainment. 
Shak. ‘To encounter in battle. Milton. To re- 
view a body of men; to muster, 

To HOST®, hést. v. a. To give entertainment to an- 
other. — 

HO/STAGE, hés’-taje. 90. n.s. [astage, Fr.] One giv- 
en in pledge for security of performance of condi- 
tions. on. 

HO'STEL, hé-tél’. n. s. [hostel, hostelerie, 

HO’/STELRY, hé’-t4l-ré. §- Fr.J An inn. Chaucer. 

HO'STELER*. See Hostier. 

HO'STESS, hést’-és. n. s. [hostesse, Fr.] A female 
host; a woman that gives entertainment. Shak. 
A woman that keeps a house of publick entertain- 
ment. T'emple. 

HOSTESS-SHIP, hdst’-4s-ship. 2. s. The character 
ofa hostess. Shakspeare. 

HO'STIE®, hés-té. n. s. [hostia, Lat.] The conse- 
crated wafer, Burnet. 

HO'STILE §, hés’-til. 140. a. [hostilis, Lat.] Adverse ; 
opposite ; suitable to an enemy. Shakspeare. 

HO'STILELY*®, hés'-til-18. ad. In an adverse man- 


ner. 

HOSTILITY, hés-til’-é-t2. n. s. [hostilité, Fr.] The 
practices of an open enemy ; open war ; opposition 
in war. Shak z 

To HO/STILIZE®*, hés’-té-lize. v. a. To make an 
enemy ; to render adverse, 

HO'STING®, hdst’-Ing. n. ». 
armed men; a muster. Spenser. } 

HO'STLESS*, hést’-lés, a. [host and dess.] Inhospi- 
table. Spenser. 

HO/STLER, 4s’-ldr. 394, 472. n. s. [hosteller, from 
hostel.| One who has the care of horses at an inn. 
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d. 
An assemblage of 


HOU HOU 


(? 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


HO/STLERY®, hé/-tl-ré. n. s. Another word for{| sand, which, running through a narrow hole, marks 
hostelry. the time. Sidney. ace of time. Bacon. — 

HO'STRY. n. s. [hoste, ae. A lodging-house. |} HO;URHAND*, ér’-hand. n. s. That which per- 
Howell. A place where the of guests are || forms the office of a hand in pointing out the hour 
kept. Dryden. of the day. Baxter. 

HOT'S, hdt. a. [hac, het, Sax.] Having the power || HO'URI*, héi’-ré. n.s. A Mahometan nymph of par- 

to excite the sense of heat ; contrary to cold; fiery. || adise. Johnson. ; 

Bacon. Lustful; lewd. Shak. Violent ; furious ; || HOYURLY, éar’-lé. a. ie sr, od done every 

dangerous. Bucon. Ardent; vehement; precipi- || _ hour; ent ; oflen repeated. Dryden. 

tate. Shak, Eager; keen in desire. Locke. Itis| HO'URLY, éiir’-l¢. ad. Every hour; frequently. 


lied likewise to the desire; as, a hot pursuit..| Shak F 
Dr ; nd HOU RPLATE, Shr’-plate. n. s. The dial plate on 


ryden. Piquant; acrid; as, hot as mustard. ; 
HOT*, HOTE®*, ray TEN®*. pret. of the old verb hight, which the hours pointed by the hand of a clock are 

both active and passive. Named. Spenser, Was|| inscribed. Locke. 
HO/USAGE*, héiz’-idje. n. s. [from roa A fee 


named or called. Gower. L ’ 
HO'TBED, hét’-béd. n. s. A bed of earth made hot id for vs up goods in a house. C rs. 
HO’USAL*, ‘-zi). a. Domestick. Colgrave. 


by the fermentation of dung, Bacon. 
HOTBRAI'NED, hdv-braad, 359. a. [hot aud brain.] 
Violent ; vehement ; furious. Dryden, 
HO'TCHPOT, hatsh’-pét. a s. [haché en 
HO’TCHPOTCH, hétsh’-pétsh. he, ae | A 
mingled hash; a mixture. C . [hotchpot, 
old fe A commixture, or B sap gp vere of 
Jands of several tenures, for the equal division of 
them. Littleton, See HopGE-ponGeE. 
HOTCO'CKLES, hét-kék/-klz. 405. n. s. [hautes 
coquilles, Fr.] A play in which one covers his eyes, 
and guesses who strikes him. Arhudhnot. 
HOT E L*, bd-9i'. n. s. [Fr.] Formerly hostel : a 
lodging-house, for the accommodation of occasiou- 
al lodgers, who are supplied with apartments hired | 
for the night, or by the week, 
HOTHEA’DED, hév'-héd-éd. gp and head.] Ve-| 
hement; violent; passionate. Ar/ndhnot. 
HO’THOUSE, bét-hdlise. n. s. A bagnio; a place ! 
to sweat and cup in. Shak. A brothel. B. Jonson. | 
A place enclosed, and covered, and kept hot, for 
: 
{ 
| 












Ob. T'. 

HOUSE$, héfise. 313. n.s. [hup, Sax.] A place 
wherein a man lives; a place of human abode. 
Bacon. Any place of abode, Shak. Place in 
which religious or studious persons live in com- 
mon ; monastery ; college. Addison. ‘The manner 
of living ; the table. Swift. Station of a planet in 
the heavens, astrologically considered. Sti ch 

; 


| 


Family of ancestors, descendants, and ki 
race. Nt, Luke. The household ; the family dwell- 
ing in the house. Acts,x. A body of the parlia- 
ment; the lords or commons collectively consider- 
ed. King Charles. 

To HOUSE, héize, 437. v. a. [huytan, Sax.] To 
harbour ; to admit to residence, Sidney. ‘To shel- 
ter; to keep under a roof. Bacon. To drive to 
shelter. Shakspeare. 

ToHOUSE, héliize. v. n. To take shelter ; to keep 
abode; to reside. Spenser. ‘To have an asiro- 

ical station in the heavens. Dryden. 

HO'USEBOAT®*, héis‘-béte. n.s. A boat with a 
covering in it, like a room, 

HO/USEBOTE®, héds’-bdte. n. s. [house, and bore, 
Sax.] An allowance of necessary timber, out of the 
lord's wood, for the repair and support of a house 
or tenement. Cowel. And to burn in the house. 
Blackstone. 

HO’ USEBREAKER, héts’-bra-kar. n. s, lar ; 
one who makes his way into houses to steal. L’ Es- 


trange. 

HO/USEBREAKING, hdds’-bra-king. n. s. Burg- 
lary. Swift, 

HO/USEDOG, hédds’-ddg. n.s. A mastiff kept to 

iard the house. Addison, — 

HO/USEHOLD, hdéds’-hdld. n.s. [house and hold] 
A family living together. Bacon. Family lite; 
domestick management, Shak. It is used in the 
manner of an adjective, to signify domestick ; be- 
longing to the family. Acts, x. 

ip This word is sometimes corruptly spelt without the 
final ¢ in house ; and, by the economy of typography, 

y 


rearing tender plants, and ripening fruits. Mason. 
HO'TLY, ndt’-lé. ad. With heat; not coldly. Shak. 
Violently ; vehemently. Sidney. Lustfully. Dryd. 
HOTMOU'THED, hét'-mdédrad. a, Headstrong ; 
ungovernable. Dryden. 
HO’TNESS, hét’-nés. n. s. Heat; violence ; fury. 
HOTSPUR, hdt'-spar. n. s. [hot and | A 
man violent, passionate, precipitate, and heady. 
Sak. A kind of pea of y growth. Mortimer. 
HOTSPUR*, héu'-spir. a. Violent; impetuous. Spen- 


ser. 

HO’/TSPURRED, hét’-spaird. 359. a. Vehement ; 
rash ; heady. Peacham, 

HO'TTENTOT*, hdt/-tn-t6t, ns. A savage in- 
en of the southern extremity of Africa. Ad- 
dison. 

HO’'TTENTOT Cherry. A plant. Chambers. 

HOUGH §, hdk. 392. n.s, [hox, Sax.] The joint of 
the hinder leg of a beast. 2 Esd. [hone, Fr. feoveste, | 
Dutch.] An adze; a hoe. Stilling fleet. 

To HOUGH, hék. 392. v. a. To hamstring ; to disa- 
ble by cutting the sinews of the ham. Josh. xi. 'To!| the ¢ being joined to the A, the word is often corrupt 
cut up with a hough or hoe, To hawk, Grew. pronounced as if written how-shold.—Sce Farsxnoop 

HO'ULET. See Howter. sud Hosea, WY. 

HOULT, hdlt. n.s. [holc, Sax.] A small wood. || HO'USEHOLD-BREAD*, hdis’-hdld-bréd. x. s. 
Fairfax. Ob. T. Bread not of the finest quay 

HOUND §, bédind. 313. n.s, [hund, Sax.) A dog used || HO;USEHOLDER, héds’-hdl-dar. n..s. Master of a 
in thechase. At first it was the generical name for || __ family. St. Matt. xxi. 
dogs. Wicliffe. Dryden. HO/USEHOLDSTUFF, héds’-hdld-staf. n. s. [honse- 

To HOUND, hdand. v. a. To set on the chase. Bp.|| hold and stuff.) Furniture of a house ; utensils 
Bramhall. To hunt; to pursue. L’ Estrange. convenient for a family. Spenser. 

HO/UNDFISH, hétnd’-fish. n.s. A kind of fish. |} HOUSEKEEPER, hdis’-kétp-ir. x. s. [i ¢ and 
Ainsworth. keep.| Householder ; master of a family. she. 

HO'UNDSTONGUE, hédindz’-tang. n.s. A plant.|| One who lives in plenty. Wotton. One who lives 
Miller. much at home. Shak. A woman servant that has 

HO/UNDTREE, hdind’-tré. n.s. A kind of tree.|| care of a family, and superintends the other maid 
Ainsworth, servants. anit A housedog. ShaXspeare. 

HOUP, hédp. n. s. (upupa, Lat.] The hoopoo. HO/'USEKEEPING, héds’-kéép-ing. a. [Acme and 

HOUR 4, dar. 394, 313. n.s, [heure, Fr. hora, Lat.] neo Domestick : useful to a family. , 

The twenty-fourth part of a natural day ; the space || HO'USEKEEPING, rrinpirrayge 3 n.s. Hospital- 
of sixty minutes. Shak. A particular time. Dry-|| ity; liberal and plentiful table. Shakspeare. 

. The time as marked by the clock. Shak. | HO'USEL §, hdd’-2él. n. s. {buyl, Sax.] The holy 
In the plural, the stated times of devotion in the | _eucharist. Chaucer. 
Romish church. Bale, | To HO'USEL, héiv-z€l. v. a, (huylian, Sax.] To 

HOURGLASS, dar’-glas. n. s. A glass filled with | give or receive the cucherial Chaucer. 
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HOW 


HUD 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tibe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


HO'USELAMB®, héds’-lim. rn. s. A lamb kept up, || HOWE/VER, héd-év’-vir. ad. [how and ever.] In 


to be fatted in the house. 

HO'USELEEK, héds’-léék. n. s. [house and leek.] A 

ant. Miller. 

HO'USELESS, hétdz’-lés. 467. a. Wanting abode ; 
wanting habitation. Shakspeare. 

HO'USEMAID, héds’-mAde. n. s. A maid employed 
to keep the house clean. pa 

HO'USEPIGEON®*, hdéds’-pid-jin. n.s. A tame 


igeon. Gregory. 

HOUSERAISER®, bdis/-rh-zir. n.s. One who 
builds or raises a se. Wotton. 

HO'USEROOM, hdis’-rd6m. 467. n. s. [house and 
room.| Place in a house. Dryden. 

HO'USESNAIL, héds/-sndle. x, s. A kind of snail. 

HO’USEW ARMING, hdéis’-wir-ming. n.s. [house 
and warming’.] A feast or merrymaking upon going 
into a new house. 

HO'USEWIPFE, hdaz’-wif. 144, 515. n.s. [house and 
wife.) The mistress of a family. 8 r. A female 
economist. Spenser. One skilled in female busi- 
ness. Addison. A little case or bag, for articles of 
female work. Shelton. “ 

HOUSEWIFELY, haz’-wif-lé. a. Skilled in the acts 
becoming a housewife. Delany, 

- ad, With the econo- 


HO'USEWIFELY, haz’-wif- 
my of a careful woman. Sherwood. 

HO'USEW IFERY, haz’-wif-ré. n.s. Domestick or 
female business ; management becoming the mis- 
ese of a family, Spenser. Female economy. Bp. 

aylor. 

HO'USEWRIGHT*, hdds’-rite. x. s. [house and 
wright.) An architect. Fotherby. 

HO'USING, héi’-zing. n.s. Quantity of inhabited 
building. Graunt. Any habitation. —e all. 
houseaux, Fr.} Cloth originally used to keep off 

irt, now added to saddles as ornamental. Warton. | 

HO/USLING, héds/-ling. a. Sacramental, alluding 
to the marriages of antiquity ; “ the housling fire, 
i.e. sacramental fire, used in that sacrament of 
marriage. S r. 

HOUSS, hdds. n.s. ‘eases flee Dryd. 

HOVE, hove. The preterit of Aeave. [hor, Sax.] 


Peeve, 

To HOVE*, héve. v.n. [hofo, hovio, Welsh.] To 
hover about; to halt; to loiter. Gower, Ob, 7’. 

HOVEL§, hév’-il. 99. n.s. [diminutive of hore, 
Sax. care A shed open on the sides, and cover- 
ed overhead, T'usser. A mean habitation ; a cot- 


tage. Ray. 

To HOVEL, hév/-il. v.a. To shelter in a hovel. 
ile P. 

HO'VEN, hd/-vn. 103. part. puss. [from heave.] Rais- 
ed; swelled ; tumified. T'usser. 

To HOVER §, haw’-dr. 165. v.n. [hovio, Welsh, to 
hang over.}] To haug in the air over head, without 
flying off one way or other. Shak. To stand in sus- 
pense or a Spenser. To wander about 
one place. Add®n. 

&r- The firet syllable of this word is pronounced by Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Perry, so as to rhyme with | 
the first of aovel ; but Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Elphinston, and | 
W. Johnston, make it rhyme with the first of cover, | 
lover, &c. The last is, in my opinion, the most agree. | 
able to polite usage. W. 

HO’'VER*, hav’-dr. n.s. A protection ; a shelter by 
hanging over. Carew, 

HOVER Ground*, Light . Ray. 

HOW 4, hdd. 223. ad. (bu, Sax.] To what degree. | 
Exod. x. In what manner, Shak. For what rea- 
son; from what cause, Shak, For what price. 
Shak. By what means. Bacon. In what state. 
Gen. xliv. Tt is used in a sense marking propor- 
tion or correspondence, Job, iv. It is much used 
in exclamation ; as, How are the mighty fallen! 2 
Sam. In an affirmative sense, not easily explain- 

ed; that so it is; that. n. 

HOWBE'IT, hdd-bé/-it. 2 ad, [how he it.] Neverthe- 

HO'WRE, héd’-bé. less. Spenser. Ob. J. 

HOWDY*, hdd’-dé, n.s, A midwife. Grose. 

HOWD’YE, héd/-dé-yé. [contracted from How do 
ye?) In what state ts your health ? Pope. 





whatsoever manner ; in whatsoever degree. Shak. 
At all events ; happen what will ; at least. T'id/ot- 
son. Nevertheless ; notwithstanding ; yet. Dryden. 

HO'WITZ*, hd/-witz. n.s. A kind of mortar 

HOWITZER‘, hé/-wit-zar.§ or cannon, of Ger- 
man invention. 

HO’ WKER‘*, hdd’-kar. 2 n.s. [hule, Sax.] A vessel 

HO/OKER‘*, hédk’-dr. so called, mach used by 
the Dutch. Chambers. 

To HOWL6, béal. 223. v. n. [huglen, Datch ; ululo, 
Lat.] To cry as a wolf or dog. Shak, 'To utter 
cries in distress. Jer. xlviii. To speak with a bel 
luine cry or tone. Phillips. It is used poetically 
of many noises loud and id. 

HOWL, hdd. n. s. The cry of a wolf or dog. Shak. 
The ery of a human being in horrour, Dryden. 

HO/WLET, héi’-lét. n. s. [hadotte, Fr.] The vulgar 
name for an owl. Bale, 

HO/WLING*, héd’-ling. n. s. The ery of a wolf or 
dog. Waller. ‘The cry of one in distress, Amos, 
vill. Any loud or horrid noise. More. 


HO/WS0O*, hdd’-sd. ad. peieousies of howsoever} 
Although. Daniel. Ob. T’. 

HOWSOE VER, hdd-sd-év’-var. ad. i and soev- 
er.) In what manner soever. Raleigh. Although. 
Shakspeare. 

HOWVE®*. The old word for a hood. 

To HOX, héks. v. a. [hoh, Sax.] To hough ; to ham- 
string. Shakspeare 


HOY, hdé. 329. n. s. [heu, Fr.] A large boat some- 
times with one deck. 8 r. 

HOY®, hd. inter]. [hu, huye, old Fr.] An exclama- 
tion sometimes used to encourage dogs; some- 
times in the sense of driving away, i. e. begone ; 
and sometimes, like holla, for stop, halt. Bp. 


Hall. 
HU’BBUB, hab’-bab. n. s. [a corruption of whoop and 
up.) A shout; a shriek ; a loud or shrill noise. 
s er. A tumult; a riot. Clarendon. 
HUBBUB-BOO*, hadb’-bab-béé’. n.s. The cry or 
howling of the lower sort of Irish at funerals. Zrish 
Hudibras, ; 
To HUCK §*, bak. v.n. [hucker, or hoecker, Teut.] 


To haggle in purchasin apg Hales. 
HUCK ABACK. hak/-ki-ba _n. s. A kind of coarse 
table-linen, having the weft alternately crossed, to 
roduce an uneven surface. [Perhaps from the 
‘eut. huyke.] 
HU’CKLE®*, hdk/-kl. n.s. [perhaps from the Teut. 
hucken.| The hip. Hudibras. 
HU’CKLEBACKED, hdk’-kl-b&kt. a. [hocker, 
Germ. and hack,] Crooked in the shoulders. 
HU’CKLEBONE, hak’-kl-bdne. n. s. The hip-bone. 
Gainm, Gurton. 
HU'CKSTER, haks’-tar. 98. s. [hucker, ho- 
HU'CKSTERER, hiaks’-tér-dr. § ecker, Teut.}] One 


who sells s by retail, or in small quantities ; a 
pedier. dus. xxvi. A trickish, mean fellow. Bp. 
Hall 


To HU’'CKSTER, haks’-tar. v.n. To deal in petty 
bargains. & re : ; 
HU’CKSTERAGE*, hik’-stir-dje. n.s. Dealing ; 

business. Ailton. 

HU’‘CKSTERESS*, hak’-star-és. n.s. A she-pedler. 

HUD® bai [perh tion of hood.] 

D*, . n.s. [perhaps a corruption wood. 
The hask of a nut oe walnut.— To Shu. To take 
off the husks. Grose. 

To HUDDLE S$, had’-dl, 405. v. a. [hudeln, Germ.] 
To dress up close, so as not to be discovered ; to 
moble. To put on carelessly in a hurry. Prior. 
To cover up in haste. Edwards, To perform i a 
hurry. Dryden. To throw together in confusion. 


Locke. ; 
To HU'DDLE, hiad’-d). v.n. ‘To come in a crowd or 


harry. Shakspeare. . 
HU’ DDLE, bad’-dl. 405. n. s, Crowd ; tumult ; con- 
SDLER® hdd -dl-& [hndler, Germ.] One 
HU'DD +, ‘.d)-dr. n. 8. ; 
i bungler Cat- 


who throws things into confusion: a 
grave. 
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HUE 4, hi. 335. n. s. [hup, bipe, and hiu, Sax.] Col- 
our; die. Spenser. [hudée, Fr.] A clamour ; a le- 
gal pursuit; an alarm given to the country. It is 
commonly joined with ery. Shak J 

HU'EDs, head, or hide. a. Coloured, Chaucer. 


is to call out to others, Carew. 

HUFF $, haf. n.s. [hove, or hoven, swelled.] Swell of 
sidden anger or arrogar 
swelled with a false opinion of his own value. 


South. 

To HUFF, haf. v. a. To swell; to puff. Grew. To 
hector ; to treat with insolence and arrogance, or 
brutality. Echard. 

To HUFF, haf. r.n. To bluster; to storm; to 
bounce ; to swell with indignation or pride. Oft- 


may. 
HU FFER, hdf-far, x. s. A blusterer; a bully. Tfu- 
dibras. 


HU FFISH, haf-fish. a. Arrogant ; insole ; hector- 
mg. 

HUFFISHLY, haf-fish-lé. ad, With arrogant petu- 
ance. 

HU’FFISHNESS, hdf-fish-nés. n.s. Petulance ; ar- 


rogance. 

To HUG §, hag. v. a, [hes1an,; Sax.] To press close 
in an embrace. Shak. To fo 3 to treat with 
tenderness. Milton. 'T’o hold fast. Atterbury. To 
gnpe in wrestling. To applaud or congratulate 
one’s self, on account of supposed advantage or su- 
parm: Glanville. 

HUG, hag. n. s. Close embrace. Gay. A partieu- 
pl gripe in wrestling, called a Cornish hug. Tat- 
er 


HUGE §, haje. a. [alnugue, old Fr.] Vast; immense. 
Heoker. Very great. Milton, Great even to de- 
formity or terribleness. Shak, Having any quality 
ma great or high degree. Hammond. 

HU’/GELY, hdje’-lé. ad. Immensely ; enormously. 
Shakspeare. Greatly; very much. Bp. Taylor. 

HU GENESS, hije’-nés. on. s. Enormous bulk ; 
ciseinem, Mirror for Magistrates. Utmost extent. 
Nha tspeare. 

HU'GEOUS*, hi’-jé-ds. a. A low word for vast or 
enormous. 

IU GGERMUGGER, hag’-gér-mag-gir. n.s. [un- 
certain etymology.] Secrecy; by-place, Spenser. 

HU GUENOT®, hi-gi-ndt. in. s. [Bignots, confed- 
erates.] One of the reformed religion in France ; a 
French Calvinist. Dryden. 

HU'GUENOTISM®, hi’-gi-nét-izm. n. s. The pro- 
fession or principles of a Huguenot. Sherwood, 

HU’GY, ht jé. a. Vast; great; huge. Carew. 

JIL TSHER®. n. s. [/acisseer, Fr.) An attendant; a 

Hs nee ; th _— — B. cage 

IKE, hake. n. s. [huca, low Latin; huque, Fr.] A 
cloak ; a mantle. Bacon. . ] 

HULCH §¢, haltsh. n. s. (edbi¢, Su. Goth.] A bunch ; 
a bump; any round swelling, as a hunch in the 
back. Cotgrare. 

HULCHBA'CKED*, hilish’-bakt. a. Crookbacked. 


Cotgrar, 
HU’LCHED*, hiltsh’€d. a. Swollen; puffed up. 


; Cat rrare., 

HU'LCHY*, haltsh’-&. a. Much swelling ; gibbous. 
Sherwood. 

HULK, halk. n. s. [holk, Su. Goth.] A ship; a vessel 
of burden. Mirror for Magistrates. rof a 
ig epee Any thing bulky and unwieldy. 

‘ au, 

To HULK, halk. v.a. To exenterate : as, to hut a 
hare. Aimsworth., 

HU'LKY*, bal/-ké. a. A colloquial term fora heavy, 
large, or unwieldy person. 

HULL4§, hal. 2.8, [hullen, Germ.] The husk or in- 
tegument of any thing; the outer covering. The 

body of a ship; the 


Spoken of a ship, when she cannot carry all her |! 
e is left || HU’/MBLEPLANT, am’-bl-plant. n. s. A species of 


sails ; or ber masts are taken down, and 
at the direction of the waves, Sir 7'. Herbert. 


wee. Hudibras. A wretch |! 


|H 


| HU/MBIRD, him’-bird. n. s. 


The 
hulk. Dryden.— To le a hull. || HU'MBLENES , dm’-bl-nés. n.s. 


To HULL*, hil. v. a. To peel off the bull or husk of 
any seed. Latham. To fire cannon balls into the 
hull of a ship, within the point-blank range. Cham- 


bers. ; 
| HU'LLY, hal/-1é, a. [from hudl.] Sili ; husky. 
HU'ER, hiy-dr. n. s. [huer, Fr.] One whose business | ; J quose ; husky. 


Ainsworth. 

HU’LVER, hal’-var. n. s. Holly. Tusser. 

To HUM$, ham. v. n. [hommelen, Dutch.] To make 
the noise of bees. Dryden. To make an inarticu- 
late and buzzing sound. Shak. ‘To make a con- 
fused noise, like that of bustling crowds at a dis- 
tance. J’homson. 'To pause in speaking, and su 
ply the interval with an audible emission of brea 
Hudibras. To make a low, dull noise ; to mur- 
mur. P. Fletcher. To express applause. A 


bation was commonly no hg in — assem- 
blies by a hum. Trial of the Regicides. 
To HUMS®, ham. rv. a.'To applaud. Milton. To sing 


low; to utter murmuringly, or indistinctly. Pope. 
To cause to hum, or e a dull noise. To im- 


se upon a person, 
ute, ham. Ll The noise of bees, or insects. 


Shak. A low, confused noise, as of bustling crowds 
ata distance. Milton. Any low, dull noise. Pope. 
A pause, with an inarticulate sound. Shak. An ex- 
— of applause. Spectator. Formerly, a stro: 
iquor, drank y the common people, B. Jonson. 
jest; a low trick; a hoax. Epigr. Oxford Sausage. 
1M, ham. interj. A sound implying doubt and de- 
liberation. S&S wre. 
HUMAN §, hi’-mndn. 88. a. [/eemanus, Lat.) Having 


—— of aman. Swift. Belonging to man. 


HUMA/‘NATE®*, hi’-ma-nate. part. a. Invested with 
humanity. Abp, Cranmer. 

HU’/MANE‘$, hi-mane’. a, [/aenaine, Fr.] Kind; 
civil; benevolent; good-natured. Bucon, 

HUMA‘NELY, hi-mane’-Ié. ad. Kindly ; with good- 
nature. S/ re. 

HUMA’‘NENESS*, hi-mane’-nés. n. s. Tenderness ; 
humanity, Scott, 

HU/MANIST, hi’-mf-nist. n. s. [humaniste, Fr.] A 

hilologer ; a grammarian. 

IMA‘/NITY, hd-min’-€-t@. 2. s. [hwnanitas, Lat.] 

The nature of man. Sidney. Humankind; the 

collective body of mankind. Glanville. Benevo- 

lence ; tenderness. Locke. Philology; grammatical 
studies. Harrington. 

To HU'MANIZE, hi’-min-lze. v. a. To sofien; to 
make susceptive of tenderness or benevolence. 
Wotton. 

HU‘MANKIND, hd-main-kylnd’. n. s. The race of 
man; mankind. Pope. 

HD MANLY, Bt ae: ad. “After the — of 
men; a ing to rof men. At L 
Kindly ; with meadcaanane. Pose. Te 

HUMA’TION®, hd-ma/-shdn. x. s. [humatio, Lat.] 


Interment. Chambers. 
Pe bumming_ bird. 
Brown 


HU’MBLE 4, am’-bl, 394, 405. + emake, pe. Not 
roud ; j not arrogant. Spenser. Ww ; not 
ghee at. Cowley. 

To HUMBLE, am/-bl. v, a. To make humble ; to 
make submissive; to make to bow down with hau- 
mility. Shak. To crush; to break ; to subdue. 
Addison. To make to condescend. Locke. To 
bring down from a height. Hokewill. 


HU’MBLEBEE, dm/’-bl-bé. n. s. [hommelen, Tent. 
hombuin edere.] A buzzing wild bee. Shak. 


[HU’MBLEBEE -am-bi-be n.s. An herb. Ains- 


worth. 
HU'/MBLEBEE Eater. n. s. A fly that eats the hum- 
blebee. Ainsworth. 
HU’MBLEMOUTHED, dm/-bl-médtad. a. [haen- 
ble and mouth.| Mild; meek. S J 
umility ; ab- 
sence of pride. Sidney. 


sensitive plant. Mortamer. 


To HULT,, bal. v.. ‘To float; to drive to and fro), HU/MBLER, dm/-bl-tr. 98. n.s. One that humbles 


upon the water without sails or rudder. Sidney. 


or subdues himself, or aoe Sherwood. 


HUM 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, 
HU’MBLES, dm/-biz. 405. n.s. Entrails of a deer. 
See UMBLEs. 
HU’MBLESS, tm’-blés. n. s. [haemblesse, old Fr.] 
Humbleness ; saree be Spenser. Ob. J. 
HU'MBLING*, fim/-bling. n.s. Humiliation ; abate- 
ment of pride, Milton. 
HU'MBLY, dm/-bié. ad. Without pride; with hu- 
mility ; modestly; with timorous modesty. Shak. 
Brann m5 bag elevation. 
‘MBUG#*, ‘-big. n.s. An imposition : a v 
low word. Student, vol. ii. in i 
HUMDRUM, him’-dram. a. [from hun, and the 
Icel. draums.] Dull; dronish ; stupid. Hudibras. 
To HUME’CT $4, bd-inékt’. v.a. [humecto, 
To HUME/CTATE 4, hd-mék’-tate.§ Lat.) To 
wel; to moisten. Brown. 
HUMECTA/TION, hi-mék-ta/-shdn. n. s. The act 
of wetting ; moistening. Bacon. 
HUME’ VES, hd-mék’-tiv. a. Having the power | 
to wet or moisten. Pu ia Sacra. 
HU'MERAL, bd’-mé-rAl. a. [hwmeral, Fr. from hau 
merus, Lat.] Belonging to the shoulder. Sharp. 
HUMICUBA’TION, hd-mik-d-ba’-shén. n.s. [/rumi 
and cubo, Lat.}] The act of lying on the ground. 
Bp. Bramhall. | 
HU'MID $, hd’-mid, a. [/eemidus, Lat.] Wet; moist ; | 
rtorat Milton, 
HUMIYDITY, hd-mid/-4-+4. n. s. [haemidité, Fr. 
Moisture, or the power of wetting other bodies. It 
differs very much from fluidity, depending alto- 
gether on the congruity of the component particles 
of any liquor to the pores or surfaces of such par- 
ticular bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 


ToHUMILE §*, ht -mil. v. a. [humilier, old Fr.] To 
humiliate or humble. Bp. Fisher. Ob. 7’. 
HUMILIA‘TION, bi-mfl-¢-4/-shin. n. s. [Fr] De- 
scent from greatness; act of humility. Hooker. 
Mortification ; external expression of sin and un- 
worthiness. Brown. Abatement of pride. Swift. 
HUMILITY, hi-mil/-é-1é. n.s. [/humilité, Fr.] Free- 
dom from pride ; modesty. Hooker. Act of sub- 
mission, Davies. 
HUMMER, him/-miar. n. s. [from hum] That 
which hums; an applauder, Armsworth. 
HU'MMING*, ham’-ming. n. s. The noise of becs 


or flies, Bacon. An inarticulate sound. Shak. A 
Hud pg noise. era tro 
‘MMING Al*, Sprightly ale. ' 
HUMMING Bird*. s HumsBirp. 
HU'MMOCK®, him/-mak. ». s. [perhaps a corrup- 


near) hump.) A little hill; rising-ground. Hawkes- 

worth. 

HU MMUMS*, him’-maémz. n. s. pl. [Persian.] 
Sweating-places, or baths. word is used by 
us only in the plural, Sir 7". Herbert. 

HUMORAL, yt’-mé-ral. 88, 394, a. [/zenoral, Fr.] 
Proceeding from the humours. Harvey. 

HUMORIST, yi’-mivr-ist. n. s. [humoriste, Fr.] One 
who conducts himself by his own fancy; one who 
gratifies his own humour. Watts. who has 
odd conceits. Bp. Hall. One who is fond of jest- 
ing; a wag; a droll. Sir 7’. Bodley. One who 
has violent and petuliar passions. Bacon. 

HUMOROUS, ya/-mir-ds. 314. a. Moist ; humid ; 
damp; dewy. Drayton. Pull of grotesque or odd 
images. Addison. Capricious; irregular. Shak, 
Pleasant ; jocular. 


. Prior. 

HUMOROUSLY, yi’-miir-ds-lé. ad. erin A 
cosely, Addison. Capriciously ; whimsiecally. 
Calamy. 

‘ HU'MOROUSNESS, yi'-mir-ds-nés, n,s. Fickle- 
ness; capricious levity. Jocularity; oddness of 
conceit. Petulance ; peevishness. man. 

HU’MORSOME, yt’-miir-stim. a. Peevish ; petu- 
lant. Goodman, Odd; humorous. Swift. 

HU’MORSOMELY, yi-mar-stim-lé, ad. Peevishly ; 
potalanity. Goodman, 

HUMOUR §, yi’-mar. 314, 394. n.s. [humor, Lat.] 
Moisture. Ray. The different kind of moisture in 
man’s body. Milton. General turn of temper of 
mind. Sidney. Present disposition. Shak. Gro- 


: HUN 
ball ;—ON ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis.’ 


tesque imagery; jocularity; merriment. ° 
Te to disease ; morbid disposition. T'em,»e. 
Petulance ; peevishness, South. A trick ; a pracs 
tice, Shak. Caprice; whim; predominant incli- 
nation. Bacon. 

To HU/MOUR, yi’-mir. v. a. To gratify ; to soothe 
yo asta Swift. To fit; to comply with. 

ilton. 

HU’MOURIST*. See Humorist. 

HU’MOURSOME*. See Humonrsome. 

HUMP §, hadmp. n. s. [umbo, Lat. a tmp or hillock.} 
The eee a formed by a crooked back. Tatler. 

HU/MPBACK, himp/-bak. n.s. Crooked back ; 
high shoulders, T'atler. 

HU'MPBACKED, haimp’-bakt. a. Having a crook- 
ed back. Townsend. 

To HUNCH §, hansh. v.a. Drusch, Germ.] To strike 
or punch with the fists. L’ e. [hocker, Germ. 
a crooked back.} ‘To crook the back. Dryden. 

HUNCH*, hdnsh. n. s. A blow; a punch. ius. 
A hump ; a bunch. 

HU/NCHBACKED, hénsh’-bakt. 359. a. Having a 
crooked back. Dryden. 

HUNDRED $, hin’-dréd, or hin’-dard. a. [hund, 
hundred, Sax.] The number consisting of ten mul- 
tiplied by ten. Dryden. 

pr This word has a solemn and a colloquial pronuncia- 
tion. In poetry and oratory the former mode is the bet- 
ter; on other occasions the latter. W. 

HU’NDRED, hain/-dréd. 417. n.s. A company, body, 
or collection consisting of a hundred. Locke. A 
canton or division of a country, perhaps once con- 
taining a hundred manors. [/undredum, low Lat.} 


Bacon. 

HUNDRE’DER‘, hitn’-dréd-ir. n. s. [/amdredarius, 
low Lat.) One of the jury upon a controversy, 
dwelling in the hundred where the land lies. Black: 
stone. One that hath the jurisdiction of a hundred, 
and holdeth the hundred court. Cowel. 

HU/‘NDREDTH, hin’-drédth. a. [hundDpeonteo 
sopa, Sax.}] The ordinal of a hundred; the 
tenth ten times told. Hooker. 

HUNG, Mag: The preterit and part. pass, of hang, 


D . 
HUNGARY Water®, hing’-gir-d-w/-tir, ns. A 


distilled water, so called from a quecn of Hungary, 
for whose use it was first prepared. 

HU’/NGER$, hang’-giir. 409. n. s. fhunsep, Sax.] 
Desire of food ; the pain felt from fasting. Quincy. 


Any violent desire. Dryden. 

To HU/NGER, hiing’-giir. 98. v.n. To feel the pain 
of hunger. St. Matt. xxi. To desire with great ea- 
gerness ; to long. Milton. 

To HU'NGER*, hang’-gir. v.a. To famish; not 
to allow sufficient food. 

HU’‘NGERBIT ny Pepe gp pe 

HU’/NGERBITTEN ing’-gar-bit-t’n. rand 
hit.|) Pained or weakened with hunger. Job, xviii. 

HU/NGERED*, hang’-gird. See Hunerep. 

HU'NGERLY, hang’-gir-lé. a. Hungry; in want 
of nourishment. Shakspeare. 

gy Pg eel hang’-gar-lé. ad. Witn keen appe- 
tite. Sh re. 

To HU'NGERSTARVE*, hang’-gar-stirve. v. a. 
To famish. Huloet. ad 

HU/NGERSTARVED, _ hiing’-gar-starv’d’. 

’ Starved with hunger. Shakspeare. 

HUNGRED, héng’-gar’d. 359. a. [usually with 
an prefixed, eg 4 to athirst.) Pinched by 
want of food. St, Matthew. 

HU‘NGRILY, hdng’-gré-lé. ad. With keen appe- 
tite. Dryden. 

HUNGRY, hing’-gré. a. Feeling pain from want 
of food. Locke, Not fat ; not fruitful ; not prolifick ; 
more disposed to draw from other substances than 
to impart to them. Bacon. 

HUNKS, sen n. s. [hunskur, Icel.] A covetous, 
sordid wretch ; a miser. Dryden. 

HUNS*, hanz. n. s. pl. [Himni, Lat.) A barba- 
rous people of Scythia, who, after subduing Pan- 
nonia, gave to it the present name of Hungary. 
Purchas. . a 


a. 


HUR 


HUS 
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To HUNT §, haat. v. a. [huntian, Sax.] To chase 
wild animals. Job, xxxviii. To pursue ; to follow 
close. Psalm cxl. ‘To search for. Spenser. To di- 
rect or manage hounds in the chase. Addison. 

To HUNT, hadnt. v.n. To follow the chase. Gen. 
xxvii. Jo pursue or search. Locke. 

HUNT, haat. n.s. A huntsman. Chaucer. A pack 
of hounds. Dryden. A chase. Shak. Pursuit. Shak. 

HUNTER, hén’-tar. n.s. One who chases animats 
for pastime or food. Milton. A dog that sceuts 
game or beasts of ay, Shak. A hunting-horse, 
as it was formerly called. 


HU'NTING®, han’-ting. n.s. [huntuny, Sax.] The || 


diversion of the chase, Locke. 

HU'NTINGHORN, han’-tiag-hérm, n.s. A bugle ; 
a horn used to cheer the hounds. Prior. 

HU'NTINGHORSE®, han’-ting-hérse. n. s. A horse 
to hunt on; a hunter. Spectator. 

HU/NTINGSEAT*, hain’-ting-séét. n. s. A tempo- 
rary residence for the purpose of hunting. Gray. 

HU'NTRESS, hin’-trés. rn. s. A woman that fol- 
lows the chase. Milton, 

HU‘NTSMAN, hdants’-man. 88. n.s. One who de- 
lights in the chase. § The servant whose 
office it is to manage the chase. L’ Estrunge. 

HUNTSMANSHIP, hants’-mdn-ship. mn. s. The 
qualifications of a huuter. Donne. 

HU’ RDEN*, har’-dn.n. s. [made of hurds, or coarse 
flax.] A coarse kind of linen. Shenstone. 

HU RDLE4, har’-di. 405. n.s. [hypdel, Sax.) A 
texture of sticks woven together ; a crate, den 
Crate en which criminals were dragged to execu- 
tion, Bacon, 

To HU'RDLE*, har’-dl. v. a. To make up, hedge, 
cover, or close with hurdles. Seward. 

HURDS, hirdz n.s. [See Harps.] The refuse of 
hemp or flax. Atnsworth. 

HU’/RDY-GURDY®*, hér’-dé-gar-dé. n. s. [uncer- 
tain derivation.] A stringed instrument, ofien 
heard in the streets of London. Midas. 

To HURLS6, harl. va. [from whirl ; lara, Su. 
Goth.] To throw with violence ; to drive impetu- 
ously. Numb. xxxv. act Fr.] To utter with 
vehemence. Spenser. 


Carew. 
ToHURL+*, harl. v. n. To move rapidly ; to whirl. 
Thomson. 

HURL, harl. n. s. The act of casting or throwing. 
Congreve. ‘Tumult; riot; commotion. Knoles. 
HU'RLBAT, hérl’-bat. n.s. Whirlbat. Ainsworth. 
HU'RLER, hér’-lar. 2. s. One who throws, or hurls. 


| HU’SBAN 
| 





| HUSBANDABLE®, hfiz’-band-a-bi. a. Manageable 
| 


speare. 
HU SBANDLY, hdz/-band-lé. a. Frugal; thrifty. 


|. Tusser. 

| HU'SBANDMAN, haz’-band-man. n. s. A master of 
0 play at a kind of game. |) I 
| HUSBANDRY, héz’-band-ré. n.s. Tillage; man- 
| ner of cultivating land. Sidney. 


HURT, hart. n. s. Harm; mischief. Spenser. 
Wound or bruise, Shak. lojury ; wrong. Ezra, iv. 

HU’RTER, bdérv’-dr. 2. s. One that does harm, A 
wounder. C : 

HU'RTFUL, harv-fOl. a. [hurt and full.) Mis 

| chievous; pernicious. Hooker. 

| HU/RTFULLY, harv’-fal-. ad, Mischievously ; per 
niciously, Sherwood, 

|! HU/RTFULNESS, hart’-fal-né@s. 2. s. Mischievous- 

| ness; perniciousness. Sherwood, 

To HURTLE }, har -tl. 405. v.n. [urtare, Italian) 
To clash ; to skirmish ; to run against any thing; 
to jostle. Shak. To clash; to rattle. Shak. "Te 
rush forward. Spenser. To wheel round ; to turn 
about quickly, Spenser, 

To HU’RTLE, har’-tl. v. a. To push with violence. 
Wicliffe. ‘To move with violence, or rather with 
velocity ; to whirl round. eg 

HU'RTLEBERRY, hér-t-bér-2. n. s. [heopor- 
be Ri Sax.) Bilberry. 

HU'R LESS, hdrt’-lés. a. Innocent ; harmless ; in- 
noxious ; doing no harm. Sidney. Receiving no 








hurt. 
ieee hart’-lés-lé. ad. Without harm. 


Sidney. 
HU/RT'LESSNESS, hart’-lés-n@s. n. s. Freedom 
from any pernicious quality. 
be. hdz’-bdnd. go. n. 8. [hossband, Danish, 
master,} The correlative to wife; a mau war- 
ried to a woman. Locke. The male of animals. 
| Dryden, An economist; a man that knows and 
practises the methods of frugality and profit, Da- 
vies. A tiller of the nd; a farmer. Spenser. 
To HU’SBAND, haz’-band. v. a. To supply with 
a husband. Shak. To manage with frugality. 
Bacon. To till; to cultivate the ground. om. 


with frugality, Sherwood. 
HU’SBANDLESS, hiz’-band-lés. a. Without a 
hushand, Shaks 


a family. Chaucer, One who works in tillage. Shek. 


Thrift ; irugality ; 
varsimony. Shak. Care of domestick affairs. Shak. 
ISH§, hash. interj. [houische, Fr.] Silence! be 
still! no noise! Shak. 


H 


HUSH, hash. a. Still; silent ; quiet. Shaksy 
| T'o HUSH, hish. v.n. To be still; to be sient. 


Harrington. One that plays at hurling. Carew. || Spenser. 
HU’RLWIND, harl-wind. n. s. A whirlwind. Sex- | To {USH, hash. v.a. To still; to silence ; to quiet. 
dys. Shakspeare. 
HU’RLY, hir’-lé. * s. [hurler, Fr. || To HUSH up. v. a. To suppress in silence ; to for- 
HURLY-BURLY, héir’-lé-bar-la. and horlen,|; bid to be mentioned. Pope 


Teut.] ‘Turgult; commotion; bustle. Shakspeare. 
HURRA/‘H*, har-ra’. interj. [hurra, Goth.] A shout 
of joy, or trhumph, or applause, or encouragement. 
HURRICANE, har’-ré-kan. n. s.  [huracan, 
HURRICA'NO, har-ré-ka’-nd, . Span.] A violent 

storm, such as is ofien experienced in the western 

‘hemisphere. Shakspeare. 

HU’‘RRIER, hir’-ré-dr. 2.s. One that hurries; a 
disturber. Chapman. 

To HURRY 4, far-re. v. a. [horra, hurra, or hyra, 
Goth.] To hasten; to put into precipitation or 
confusion ; to drive confusedly. Sh 

To HURRY, har’-ré. v.n. To move on with pre- 
cipitation, Dryden. 

HURRY, har’-ré, n.s. Tumult ; precipitation ; com- 
motion. Hayward, 

HU/RRY-SKURRY*, hér’-ré-skdr’-ré. ad. [hurra, 
and skorra, Su. Goth.] Confusedly ; in a bustle ; 
with noise and tumult. Gray. 

HURST, hérst. n.s. [bupyt, Sax.] A small wood ; 
a knoll covered with trees. Drayton. 

To HURT S$, hart. v. a. preter. T hurt ; part. 
I hare hurt, (yy pt, Sax. wounded.] To mischief; 
to harm Revel. ii. To wound; to pain by some 
—_ harm. Shakspeare. ‘To damage ; to impair. 

vel, vi. 





ass. |) HU/STINGS, héz’-tin 


| HU'SHMONEY, hash’-man-é. n.s, [/iesh and mon- 


5 Ae bribe to hinder information. Swi/?. 
HUSK §, hask. n.s. [Auddsch, Dutch.] The outmost 
integument of fruits. Shakspeare. 
To HUSK, hask. v.a. To strip off the outward in- 
. tegument, 


HU’SKED, his’-kéd. 366. a. Bearing a husk. Sher- 


HU’‘SKINESS*, has’-ké-nés. n.s. Hoarseness ; the 
state of being husky. 

HUSKY, héis’-ké. a. Abounding in husks ; consisting 
of husks. Dryden. Hoarse; having a rough or 
dismal! sound ; having a cough. A . 

HUSSA/R*, hiz-zAr’. n. s. [husar, Germ.] Original- 

a Hungarian horse-soldier, light-armed. Tatler. 


i ly, 
|HU'SSITE , hds’-lte. n. s. One of the followers of 


John Huss of Prague, the reformer. Pedfetreen. 

HU’SSY, haz’-z¢. n.s. [corrupted from housewife : 
taken in an ill sense.] A sorry or bad woman; a 
worthless wench, It 1s offen used ludicrously in 
slight disapprobation. . 

n.s. [huptiny, Sax.] A 
council ; a court held. Blackstone. The place of 
meeting to choose a member of parliament. Burke. 

To HU’/STLE, has’-sl. 472. v.a. [hadsen, hatselen, 
Teut.} ‘To shake — in confusion. 


HYD 


a 





HYM 





—nd, mve, ndr, ndt;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—8il;—pdtind ;—thin, Titis. 





HU‘SWIPFE §, hdz’-zif. 144. n.s. A bad manager; a 
sorry woman. [huy, Sax. and wife.) Shak. An 
To manage with 

er 





economist; a thrifty woman. T'usser. 

To HU'SWIFE, haz’-2if. v. a. 

economy and frugality. Dryden. 
HU'SWIFELY®, hiaz’-zif-lé. a. Thrifiy; frugal; 
becomin ‘a housewife. A gt 

HU/SWIFELY*, haz’-zif-lé. ad. Thriftily; like a 


abaunreee es 
'S Y, hdz’~ n.s, Management, 
or bad. Tusser. Man Hs = 
HUTS, hit. ns. [mucce, 8 
it. me. 8 utte, Sax. r cott 
Swift, A oe sie olde 5 diene 


ent of rural business 


To HUT®*, hat. v. Fr.) A mi itary expres- 
sion: as, to hut a dope, i. @. to odge them in huts, 
HUTCH §, hatsh. n. s. {hpwece, Sax. huche, Fr.) A 
chest of any kind; a coffer, ‘called in the north 
country, an ark. Warton. Among farmers, a hol- 
low trap for taking vermin alive ; and also a kind 

of case for keeping rabbits. 

To HUTCH*, 
in a chest. Milton. 

HUTCHINSO'NIAN®, hitsh-In-sd/-né-An. n. s. One 
of the followers of the opinions of Mr. John Hutch- 
inson of Yorkshire ; w notion was, that a ple- 
num and the air are the principles of the ati re 
peccaohy, and whose scheme of reformation re- 

ted to the original language of the Old ou re 

ment and the true sense of the Bible. Heathcote. 

To HUZZ, haz. v.n. [from the sound.) To buzz ; 
to murmur. Barret. 

HUZZA’ §*, hiz-zd’. 174, [hiz-zd’, Perry.] interj. 
An exclamation of j joy, or triumph. Go smith, 

yi IZ. beggr hiiz-za’. n.s. A shout; a ery of acclama- 


Arbuthnot 
To ‘HZ ZA’, haz-zd’. 


Kin 

To HUZZA’, hfz-zh’. v.a. To receive or attend 
with acclamation. Addison. 

HY’ ACINTH §, hl'-A-sinth, x. s. [6deivO6s.] A flower, 
Miller. A gem, the same with the lapis lyncurius | 
of the ancients. Hill. 

HY/ACINTHINE, hl-A-st’-thin. 140. a. Made of hy- 


. v.a. To hoard ; to lay up as 


v.n. To utter acclamation. 


acinths ; resembling h appre M 
HY’ ADES, hl’--déz. iddes.] A watery con- 
HY’ADS, hl/-Adz. 187. "gel ation. Vase 
HY’ALINE, hi’-4-lin. 150. a. [6ddrvos.] enna 


talline. /MWilton. 

HY’BRID §*, hib’ -brid. a. [éBprs, &Bplsos.) Mon 
of different species : applied to plants as well “4 
animals. Sonth. 

HY BRIDOUS, hib’-bré-das, - Begotten between 
animals of different species. 

HYDA/TIDES, hi-dav’-¢-déz. ist. n. s. [from idwp.] 





Little transparent bladders of wajer in any part ; 
most common in dropsical agg 9 Quincy. 
HY'DRA, hl’-dré. ns. (hydra, Lat.] A monster 
with many heads slain by Hercules: whence any 
multi “Fen; of evils is termed a hydra. Milton. 
HY‘DRAGOGUES, hl/-dri-gigz. 187, n.s. [dup 
and dyw.] Such medicines as occasion the discharge 
of watery humours, whicn is on the case of 
the stronger catharticks. Quinc 
HYDRA/OLICAL, hi-draw’-lé-kAl. ta. Relating to| 
HYDRA‘ULICK, hi-draw’-lik. 
ance of water through pi pipes. Derham 
HYDRA‘ULICKS §, hl-draw/-liks. 187, ns. [dw 
and dvdos.] The science of conveying water through ls 
pe or conduits. Adams. 
HYDROCE’LE, hi’-drd-stle. 180. n.s. [idpoend?. 1! 
A watery rupture. 
ier This word, like all of the same origin and form, as 
budonocele, enterocele 
cocele, &c., ought to he pronounced with the final ¢| 
forming a "syllable; for, as they are perfectly Greek | 
words, as vdpoxn\n, or formed from the Greek, as en- 
terocele from cyreoov and xKnXn, they omnes to be pro- 
nounced like apostrophe, hyperbole, &c. 
MYDROCE EHALUD, Ndrb oi. n. &. [édwo | 
and xepany. vy in the head, Arbuthmot, 
HY’DROGE 


| HY’ vam! hi 


* aed oes ns. [idup and yovdw.] | HYMENE’AN, or 


One of the principles of water; in chymica] lan- 
guage, os it ts found in the form of gas, and then 
called inflammable air. 
ga ieee *RAPHER, hi-drég’-gra-far. n. s. [téwp 
and yp a One who draws maps of the sea. Bo le. 
HYDKOG i3RA/PHICAL-*, hi-drd-graf’-¢-kal. a. in 
Bled to maps or charts, which represent the pe 
coast, geeks, islands, shoals, shallows, and the like. 


Chamber 
HYDRO'GRAPHY §, hl-drdg’-gra-f. 518. n. s. De- 
yi ssoen, of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. 


HYDRO’LOGY*, hi-drél’-6-jé. n. s. [fidw and Adyos.] 
ptah.tnirg of the vature and properties of waier 
in genera 

HY‘DROMANCY, bi/-drdé-min-sé. 519. n. s. [idup 
and p gore) Prediction by — Ayliffe 

eg pe hi’-drd-mél, n. 8. Bbwp and 

Honey and water. jaa 

HYDRO METER, hedrday-me-tir. 518, n.s. [Féwp 
and perpov.} An instrument to measure the extent 
or profundity, gravity or density, or other proper- 
ties of water. 

HYDROMETRY, hi-<drém/-mé-tré. n.s. The act of 
nanny the extent of water. 

HY DROPHI OBIA, hi-drd-f0’ -bé-, n. s. [bdowpoBia.} 
Dread of water. Quincy. 

ir [have differed from Mr. Sheridan in the accentua- 
tion of this word: for my reasons see cla a 
Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Mr 
cbanan, Mr. Entick, r. Barclay, ‘and Dr. pt Rate are 


uniformly for the antepenultimate accent. W, 
HY’DROPHOBY*, hi'-dré-f0-bé. nm. s. Dread of 
| HYDROPICAL, hhdrOp’ pul. 2a. | 

A “( a. [bdpomxds. 
HYDRO’PICK, hi-drdp/-pil , Dreruieai) 


diseased _ ‘exraveste water. Bacon. Re- 
sembliz Ye Charies. 

HY’DRO SY hyanbpeab. n. s. The dropsy. 
Thomson, 

HYDROSTA/TICAL §, hl-dré-stdt’-4-kAl. a. [fdwp 
and erarcx}.] Relating to hydrostaticks; taught 
by hydrostaticks. Bentley. 

HYDROSTA’TICALLY, hi-dré-sti’-¢-kal-é. ad. 
According to hydrostaticks. Bentley. 

HYDROSTA‘TICKS, _hi-dré-stat-iks. n.s. The 
science of weighing fluids; weighing bodies in 
fluids, Bentley. 

HYDROTICK, hi-drét’tk. n.s. [téwp.] Purger of 
water or pilecm. Artnithnot. 

HY'DRUS®, hi/-dras. n.s. [téwp.] A water-snake. 
Milton. {in astronomy.] ‘The water-serpent; a 
southern constellation. 

HY'EMAL §*, hl-¢-mal, a. [hyemalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing. to winter, Sir 7°. Brown. 

To HY‘EMATES, hi’-é-mate. v.n. To winter at a 
lace. Cockeram 

HYEMA’TION?, hl-¢-ma/-shdn. n.s. Shelter from 
the cold of winter. Evelyn. 

HY’EN, hi/-én. ns. [hyana, Lat. tawa, G Gr] 
HYE/NA, tend. An animal like a wolf, sai 
fabulously to imitate haman voices. Shakspeare. 
HYGRO METER, bi-grém’-mé-tir, 187. n. s. [bypds 
aud perpéw.}] An instrament to measure the degrees 

of moisture. Arbuthnot. 


the ne HY’GROSCOPE, hi'-gré-sképe. n.s. [Fypog and 


exoréw.}) An instrament to show the moisture and 
pol hap of the air, and to measure and estimate the 
qatity of either extreme. Quincy. 
‘GROSCO’ PICK*, hi- ngrd-skbp/ ik, a. Having 
gph to water. Adoms. 
HYLA‘RCHICAL, hi-lar’-ké-kAl. [aAn and dpy.} 
Presiding over matter. Hallywell 


bronchocele, spermatocele, sar- | HY'LOZ OICK®, hi’-Id-26-ik. 2. s. ‘One of a sect of 


ancient atheists that held all matter to be animated 
and to have percep ption. Clarke. 

-mén. ns. [bynv.] The agg 3 mar- 

age . ‘The virginal membrane. [In bot- 

A os reap e a in which flowers are en- 

clap, while in the b 
| HYMENE/AL, Teer : 8. [bpévatos. 1, 4 
marriage song, Milf 


HYP 


HYP 


7 559.—Fite, far, fAll, f41;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


HYMENF’AL, hi-mé-né’-l. 2 a. Pertaining to mar- 


HYMENE’AN, hi-mé-né’/-An. § ri 
X67 In these compounds of 
shortened the i in the first 
this tendency of the seco 
vowel perfectly 
quently the sound of long i, that it seems, in this case 
and some others, to counteract that tendency; nor can 


Pope. 


any other reason be given why the same letter in hy- 


perbolical and hypercritick should be long, as Mr. Sheri- 
dan has properly marked them. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and Mr. Perry, by their notation, seem of the 
same opinion. W. 

HYMN }, him. 2.s. [éyvos.] An encomiastick song, 
or song of adoration to some superiour being. Spen- 


ser. 
To HYMN, him. v.a. [ipvéw.] To praise in song ; 


to worship with hymns. Milton. 

To HYMN, him. v.n. To sing songs of adoration. 
Milton. 

HY’MNICK, him/-nik. a. Relating to hymns. Donne. 

si Serna him’-nlag. 411. part. a. Celebrating in 
nymMns. 

HYMNO’LOGY*, him-ndl’4-jé. 2. s. [Spvos and d6- 

“td A collection of hymns. , 

rT YP, hip. v.a. [barbarously contracted from 
h 
pot aan 

HYPA’LLAGE, hé-pal-lajé. n.s. [bxadday.] A 
figure by which words change their cases with 
each other. 

HY’PER‘®, hi/-par. n.s. [irep.] 
in composition, in our language, usually signifying 
excess, or something beyond the meaning of the 
simple word to which it is joined. 

HY’PER, hi’-par. n.s. [curtailed from hypereritick.} 
A of gle Prior. 

HYPERA‘SPIST*, hi-par-ris’-pist. n. s. [bxcpaoxi- 
(w.] A defender. Chilli . 

HYPE’RBATON®, hi-pér’-ba-t6n. n.s. [Lat. from 
brcpSatvw.] A figure in writing, when the words 
are tr from the plain grammatical order. 
Milton. 

HYPE/RBOLA }, hi-pér’-bé-l4. 187. n.s. [Gxep and 
BddXw.} A section of a cone made by a plane, so 
that the axis of the section inclines to the opposite 
leg of the cone, which in the parabola is lel to 
it, and in the ellipsis intersects it. Harris. 

HY’PERBOLE, hi-pér’-bd-lé. 187. n.s. [brep80r}.] 
A figure in rhetorick by which any thing is in- 
aoe or reg eng hs mp a exact truth ; as, 

e runs faster thantightning ; His possessions are 

‘allen to Saat Balencre. 

None of our orthoépists but Dr. Johnson accent this 
word on the first syllable: and that he should do so is 
the more surprising, as all his poetical authorities adopt 
a gee | open en ee 

* es, 90 daring and #0 , 

“ Deleining bounds, ore yet by rules controlled.” 

Granville. W. 

HYPERBO'LICAL,hi-pér-bél/-lé-kal. 2. a. [from 

HYPERBO'LICK, hi-pér-b6l/-Ik. hyperbola.} 
Belonging to the hyperbola; having the nature of 
an hyperbola. Grew. [From hyperbole.) Exagger- 
ating or extenuating beyond fact. Burton. 

HYPERBO'LICAL Yh r-bdl/-¢-kal-lé, 509. ad. 
In form of a hyperbola. ith exaggeration or ex- 
tenuation. Brown. 

HYPERBO'LIFORM, hl-pér-bdl’-18-fErm. a. [hyper- 
bola and forma.) Having the form, or.nearly the 


A word often found 


form, of the hy la. 

HYPE’RBOLIST®, hk-par’-bé-list. n.s. One” who 
hyperbolizes. Boyle. 

To HYPE/RBOLIZE*, hi-pér’-bd-lize. v.n. To 


speak or write with exaggeration or extenuation. 


ountagu. i 
To HYPE’/RBOLIZE*, hi-pér’-bé-llze. v. a. To ex- 


rate or extenuate. Fotherby. 

SRBO/REAN, hi-pér-bd/-ré-din. n.s. [hyperbo- 
reus, Lat.] Northern. Armstrong’. 

ITYPERCATALF/CTICK*, 
a. [brep, and catalectick.| Exceeding the measure; 
applied to verses having a syllable: »r two too many 
at tho end. 


HY 


a aa r. Sheridan has 
sy! able; but, though I think 
ary accent to shorten the 
reeable to analogy, yet y has so fre- 


hondriack.} To make melancholy; to dis-| 


a per kit -A-lék’-tik. || 
















HYPERCRITICK, hi-pér-kri’-Ik. n. 5. [bxep and 
xpltixos.] A critick exact or captious beyond use 
or reason. den. = 

HYPERCRI'TICAL, hi-pér-krit’-é-kAl. a. Critical 
beyond necessity or use. Lvelyn. 

HYPERDU'‘LIA®, bi-pér-dd-lé-@. 2 n. s. [Gwrep, and 

HY’PERDULY*, hi/-pér-da-lé. dulia.] A su- 

jour kind of service among the ists to the 
irgin Mary. See Dutia, Abp. Usher. 

HYPE’RICON*, hi-pér’-4-kén. n.s. [Lat.] [In bota 
ny.] St. John’s wort. Stukeley. 

I YRMETER, hi-pér’-mé-tir. 581. n.s. [beep 
and pew) Any thing greater than the standard 

wires. Addison. 

HYPERPHY’SICAL*, hi-pér-fiz’-2-kAl. a. [brcp, 
ons re Supernatural. Aubrey. 

HYPERSARCO'SIS, hi-pér-sar-ké/-sis. 520. 2.5. 

bmepsdoxwers.) The growth of fungous or proud 
h. Wiseman. 

HY’PHEN, h¥’-fén. n. s. iepied A note of conjunc- 
tion; as, vir-tue, ever-living. B. Jonson. 

HYPNOTICK, hip-nov-Ik. n. s. [6xvos.] Any medi- 
cine that induces —— Brown. 

HY’/POCAUST™, hip’-6-kAwst. n. s. [brécaveror.] A 
subterraneous place, in which was a furnace that 
served to heat the baths of the Greeks and Romans; 
and, in modern times, applied to the place which 
a tk a stove or hot-house. Lysons. 

HYPOCHO'NDRES §, hip-d-k6n’-darz. 415. 2. s. 

ov.] The two regions lyi 


[hroxé on each side 
e ilayo ensiformis, and those of the ribs, and 
pose tip i 1 oo, which have in ove the liver, 
and in other t n. : 
HYPOCHONDRIA® h hak Oe n.s. Mel- 
ancholy. Thomson, 
HY POCHON DRI/ACAL, hip-pd-kén-dr¥-4-kal. 
HYPOCHON DRI ACK, hip-pd-kén/-dré-ak. 
[hi kén-drl/-Ak, Sheridan J 
a. Of, or belonging to, the hypochondres. Bullokar. 
Melancholy ; disordered in the imagination. Wot- 
ton. Producing melancholy. Bacon. 
HYPOCHONDRIACKS, hip-pd-kbn/-dré-dk. 1. s. 
One who is melancholy, or disordered in imagina- 
tion. 3 
HYPOCHONDRI/ACISM#* hip-pd-kén-dri’-4-sizm. 
n. 8. Melancholy ; disordered imagination. Jo/m- 
stone. 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS*, hip-pd-kén-drl’-A-sis. n. 5. 


Hypochondriack affection or passion. Chrichton. 
HY HO/NDRY*, hip-pd-kén’-dré._n,s. One of 
the two regions called the 


hypochondres. Burton. 
HY’POCIST, hip’--sist. n. s. finsevers An inspis- 
sated juice, considerably hard and heavy, of a 
shining black colour, when broken. The stem of 
the plant is thick and fleshy, and much thicker at 
the top than towards the bottom. Hill. 
HY’‘POCRAS*. See Hirrocras. 
HYPOCRISY, hé-pdk’-kré-s¢. 187, n. s. Dissemula- 
tion with regard to the moral or religious charac 
ter. 1 Pet. it. 

HY’POCRITE 64, hip’-pd-krit. 156. n. s. [broxperss-] 
A dissembler in morality or religion. Shak. A dis 
sembler. ante 
HYPOCRI'TICAL, hip-pd-krit’-ik-kal. 
HYPOCRITICK, hip-pé-kriv’-ik, 
Dissembling i ; appearing differently from 


the reality. den, 
hip-pd-krit’ -ik-kAl-. ad 


a. 


HYPOCRI’TICALLY, 
With dissimulation ; without sincerity, Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

HYPOGA/STRICK, hip-pd-gas’-trik. a. [$z0 and 
yasrip.] Seated in the lower part of the belly. 


Wiseman. 

' HYPOGE'UM, hip-d-jé/-dim. 512. n.s. [G0 and ya. 
A name which the ancient architects gave to a 
the parts of a building that were under ground, as 
cellars and vaults. /Jarris. 

HY POSTASIS 4, hl-pés’-ta-sis. 187. 2. s. [bxderacrs.] 

Distinct substance. Personality. A term used m 
| the doctrine of the Holy ‘Trinity. Hammond, {lr 
| _medicine.}] Sediment of urine. Nabbes. 

| HYPOSTA’TICAL hi-pd-siit’-¢-kal, a. Constitu 

ui 482 


—_ -_——-— 


HYP 





—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, bill ;—8il ;—pédnd ;—thin, This. : 
tive ; constituent as distinct ingredients. Boyle.!|| HYRSE*, harse. n. s. [hirse, 


HYT 





Germ.] [In botany.] 


Personal; distinctly oir ge Pearson, Milet. Coles. 
HYPOST A’TICALLY*, hi-pds-tit’-¢-kal-Id, a. Per- || HYRST, 
sonally. More. HURST, Chars. 2 Are alll from the Sax. byprt, a 
HYPO*TENUSE, hi-pbt’-e-ndse. 187. ». & [6rord- || HERST’ wood, ox grove. Gibson. 
vooga.] The line that subtends the right angle of || HY‘SSOP, hiz/-zdp, or bl-sip. n.s. [hyssopus, Fr] 


a right-angled tria the subtense. Locke. 

> Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Ash [and Mr. Todd) accent 
this word on the second syllable ; but Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Barclay, Bailey, and Buchanan, on the 
last. These authorities induced me, in the first edition 
of this [Walker's] Dictionary, to place the accent on | 
the last syllable; but, upon further inquiry, I foun: | 
the best ac gn page fe favour of the antepenulti- | 
mate accent; and as the secondary accent is on the | 
second syllable of the Latin Aypotenusa, this accentua- 





A verticillate plant. Miller. 


0” Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Entick, W. Johnston, 
and Buchanan, pronounce this word in the second man- 
ner; Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, and Mr. Porry, in the first. 
To pronounce the y long before double s, is contrary to 
every rule in spelling: and therefore, if the first mode 
be not the —— the orthography ought necessarily to 


be changed. 
HYSTERICAL §, his-t4r/-ré-kal. 2 a. Neti 
w 


tion seems most agreeable to analogy.—See Acave- || HYS'T'E’/RICK §, his-tér’-rik. 509.) Troubled 


my and IncomPaRaBLe. 
To HYPO*THECATE®, hi-péth’-d-kite. v.a. [hy- 
pe Lat.] To pawn ; to give in pledge. Burke, 
O'THESIS §, hip-péth'-¢-sis, or hi-pdth’-¢-sis. 
187. n.s. [bxé0cers.] A supposition; a system 
formed spon some principle not proved. 
HYPOTHETICAL, hi-pd-thét’-1é-kal, 187. 
HYPOTHE’TICK, hi-pd-thét’-ik. 
ee supposition ; conditional. Watts. 
HYPOTHE’TICALLY, hi- &t/-18-kAl-d. 
ad, Upon supposition ; itionally. Broome. 


187. 


ICH 


I consonant. [For J consonant, see J. 

I vowel has a long sound, as fine, thine, which 
is usually marked by ane final; and a short 
sound, as fm thin, Prefixed to e, it makes a diph- 
thong of the same sound with the soft i, or double 
e, ee: thus feld, yield, are spoken as feeld, yeeld ; 
except friend, which is spoken frend. Subjoined to 
a or é, it makes them , as fail, neigh ; and to 
0, makes @ mingled , Which approaches to the 
notion of a diphthong, as oil, coin. e sound of 7 
before ara i, (Seo Pre era of A = iss atts 
expressed by y. rinciples, No. 8, , 185. 

1, 1. pronoun personal. [ik, Goth. 1c, Sax.) J, gen. 


Is in English considered both as a vowel and} 


|__ resenting 
| ICHNO/GRAPHY §, 


fits; disordered in the regions of the womb. Har- 
vey. Proceeding from disorders im the womb, 


Pope. 
HYSTERICKS, his-t@r’-riks. n.s. Fits of wo- 
men, supposed to proceed from disorders in the 


womb. 

HY’STERON-PRO’TERON?®, his’-té-rén-prév’-4- 
rén. n. 4. [berepov, rpérepov.] A rhetorical figure : 
when that is last said, which was first done. 
Peacham., 

HYTHE*, hirue. n.s. A port. See Hitne. 





ID 


small animal that breaks the eggs of the crocodile, 
Sir 7’. Herbert. 
ICHNEUMONFLY’, ik-nt’-mén-fl. n.s. A sort of 


fly. Derham. 

ICHNOGRA/PHICAL*, fk-nd-gr?-2-kal. a. Rep- 

a certain plot of ground, Evelyn. 

ik-ndg’-gra-fe. 518. n.s. [lyvos 
and vedo.) A ground-plot. Moxon. 

I'CHOR §, -kér, 166. n. s. [Iywp.] A thin, watery 
humour, like serum. . , 

V’'CHOROUS, f-kér-ds. a. Serous; sanious; thin ; 
uodigested. Harvey. 

ICHT 1YO'LOGY, fk-the-V'-6-. 518. n.s."[lyOv- 
odoyla.] The doctrine of the nature of fish. Brown. 


&c. me ; plural, we, gen. &c. us. The pronoun of|| ICH THYO/PHAGY, ik-the-df-i-jé. n. s. [ly@is and 


the first . Gen. xxxix. J is sometimes 


} in, my. 
written 


r ay, oF yes. 


as y : as, throught, ibuilt, ybuilt, 

$< It may be remarked, that the frequent use of this Iet- 
ter, in our old dramatick writers, instead of ay, is a proof 
that our ancestors pronounced i much broader than we 
do at present, and somewhat approaching to the sound 
it has at this day in the north of En land —See Direc- 
tions to Foreigners, prefixed to this Dictionary. W. 

1A‘MBICK 6, }-4im’-bik. n. s. [iambicus, Lat.] Verses 
composed of iambick feet, or a short and Jong syl- 
lable alternately ; used originally in satire, there- 
fore taken for satire. Devt. 

IA‘MBICK*, bAm/-bik. a. Composed of iambick 
feet. Addison, 

IATROLEPTICK, 1-d-trd-lap/-tik. a, [larpds and 
adiigw.| That which cures by anointing. 

VBIS*, F-bis. n.s. The name of an Egyptian bird, 
approaching to the stork kind. Greenludl, 

Ick §, bse. mos. [1y, Sax.] Water or other liquor 
made solid by cold. Shak. Concreted sugar.— 
T'o break the ice. To make the first opening to any 
attempt. Shakspeore. 

To ICE, tse. v.a. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 
P. Fletcher. To cover with concreted sugar. 
Puller. To chill; to freeze. 

VCEBUILT*, |se’-bilt. a. Formed of heaps of ice. 


Gray. 
VCEHOUSE, lse’-hdtis. n.s. A house in which ice 
*. is reposited against the warm months. 
VCELANDER*, Ise/-ldnd-dr. n.s. A mative of Ice- 


land. Serenius. e 
ICHNEU’MON, fk-ni/-mdn. n. s. [ixrivpor.J A 


et gr I, prefixed to a}| UCI 
word, is common in our old language, as well| 


Adroos.] A worshipper of images; a name given 


| Diet of fish; the practice of eating fish. 
LE, I’-sik-kl. 405. n.s. [from ice.] “A shoot of 
ey commonly hanging down from the upper part. 
fron, 


ge 


|| /CINESS, ¥-sd-nés, n.s. The state of generating 
ice. 
|| VCING®*, l-sing. n. s. A covering of concreted sugar. 


Warton. 
\VCKLE®, 
icicle. Grose. . 
I’'CON §, i’-kbn. 166, n. 8. [dixéy.] A picture or rep- 

resentation. Brown. 
ICO/NOCLAST, I-kén’-5-klAst. n. 8. [Zixovoxdacrns.] 
A breaker of images. Young. ; 
ICONOCLA’STICK®, |-kén-é-klds’-tik. «. Break- 
ing or destroying images. Movndrell. 
ICONO’GRAPHY*, i-ké-nbg’-r-©. n. s. [eledy and 
ypégw.] A description of pictures, statues, and 
similar monuments of ancient art. 
ICONO'LATER®, i-ké-ndl’-A-tdr. n. 8. [elewv and 


ik’-kl. 2. s. In the north of England, an 


by the tconoclasts to the Romanists. 

ICONO/LOGY, |-ké-nb!'-6-j6. 518. 2.8. [Zexdv and 
Myw.] The doctrine of picture or representation. 

ICTE/RICAL, tk-tér’-8-kal. 509. a. [icterus, Lat.] 
Afflicted with the jaundice. Floyer. Good against 
the jaundice. 

ICTHYO'LOGY®. See Ici THYOLOGY. 

I'CY, ¥’-sé. a. Full of ice; covered with ice; made 
of ice ; cold; frosty. Shak, Cold; free from pas- 
sion, Shak. Frigid; backward. Sh 

ICY-PEARLED*®, }/-st-pérl’-éd. 2, 

earls, as it were, of ice. Milton, 
rb, Ide, Contracted me: — 
4 


Stadided with 


IDL IGN 


Pr 559.—Pate, far, fall, fAt;—meé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


tDE’A 6, |-dé’-A. 115. n.s. [Jééa.] Mentalimage. Locke. || Shak. Inefficacy ; uselessness. Barrenness ; worth- 

IDE’AL, i-dé/-l. a. Mental; intellectual; not per-|| lessness. Stak. Unreasonableness; want of judge- 
ceived by the senses. Cheyne. ment. a . 

To IDE’ALIZE*, |-dé’-a-lize. v. n. To form ideas. LESS TEM: 1-<l-pd’-téd. a. Idleheaded ; stupid. 


Maty. rhury. 
IDE'A LLY, l-dé/-Al-é. ad. Intellectually ; mentally. || I! DLER, i’-dl-dir. 98. n.s. [from idle.) A lazy per- 








Brown. son; a slu . Raleigh. ; 
To IDE/ATE®, i-dé/-lue, v. a. To fancy ; to form in || /DLESBY®, I’-diz-bé. 1. s. An inactive or Jazy 
idea. Donne. rson. Whritlock. 


IDENTICAL §, }-dén’-t6-kal. 2 a. [identique, Fr.] | VDLY, i’-dl-é. ad. Lazily ; without lo 
IDE'NTICK 4, i-dén’-tik. ‘ The vic if im Ascham, Foolishly ; in a triflin inauaer. 5 eaaaty 
plying the same thing ; comprising the same idea.}; Carelessly ; without attention. - Ineffecwally 

Tillotson. vainly. Hooker. 
IDE/NTICALLY®, i-dén’-1é-k4l-lé. ad. With same- || /DOL §, I’-dal. 37, 166. n.s. [iéwdorv, Gr.; idolem, 
ness. Ross. Lat.] An image worshipped as God. 1 Mace.i. A 
IDE’/NTICALNESS*, |-dén’-té-kal-nés. n.s. Same-!| counterfeit. Zech. ii, Animage. Dryden. A — 
ness, sentation. & * One loved or honoured to 
IDENTIFICA’TION®*, 1-dén’-té-@-kA’-shdn. nm. s. adoration, ham. 
Production of sameness, proof of identity. Skelton. || IDO/LATER, |-dél’-la-tar. 98. n. s, [idololatra, Lat.] 
To IDE/NTIFY®, -dén'-té-f 1. v. a. To prove same- || One who pays divine honours to — ; one who 
ness, Blackstone. ‘To make the same: as, His|| worsbips for God that which is not iod. Hooker. 
cause is identified with mine, Barrow, Simply, an adorer; a great admirer. Hurd. 
IDENTITY, I-dén’-té-t4. n. 8. [identité, Fr.] Same- || IDO/LATRESS*, j-dél'-4-trés, n. s, She who wor- 
ness ; not diversity. Brown. oy idols. Howell. 
IDES, idz. n.s. [idus, Lat.) A term anciently used || IDOLA/TRICAL*, 1-dd-l4t/-ré-kal. a. Tending to 
among the Romans, and_ still retained in the|) idolatry. 
Romish kalendar. It is the 13th day of each month, || To IDO'LATRIZE, 1-ddl'-ld-trize._v.a. To wor- 
except in the months of March, May, July, and || _ ship idols. Ainsworth. To adore. T'r. of Boccalini. 
October, in whieh it is the 15th day, because in|| To IDO'LATRIZE®, i-dél’-la-trize. v. a. To offer 
these four months it was six days before the nones,|| _idolatrous worship. Fotherby. 
and in the others four days. Shakspeare. IDO’LATROUS, j-dél'-la-tris, 514. a. Tending to 
IDIO'CRASY 4, id-@-dk’/-kra-sé. 518. ns. [id:os and ere idolatry. Peacham. 


coiots.] Peeuliarity of constitution. IDO'LA SLY, |-dé)'-l4-tras-lé. ad. In an idol- 
IDIOCRA/TICAL, fd-d-6-krar'-té-kal. a. Peculiar|| atrous manner. Hooker. 

in constitution. IDO’LATRY, |-dél’-la-tré, ns. [idololatria, Lat.] 
VDIOCY, id’ -6-6-sé. ns. [Idcwria.] Want of under-|| The worship of images. South. 

standing. Bacon, — # IDOLISH*, ¥-dal-ish. a, Idolatrous, Milton, 


VDIOM §, id#-¢-fim. 166. 0. s. [diopa.] A mode of || /DOLISM®, i-dal-izm, n.s. Idolatrous worship. Milt 
speaking peculiar to a language or dialect; the |] TDOLIST, ¥-dal-ist. 166. n.s. A worshipper o. 
particular cast of a tongue; a phrase ; phraseology. images, Milton. 

Dryden. To VDOLIZE, |'-dd-lke. _v.a. To worship idola- 
IDIOMA'TICAL, id-¢-6-mat’-¢-kal. 509. Ja. Pecu-'| trously, Biblioth. Bibl. To love or reverence te 
IDIOMA’TICK, fd-#-d-miit’-tik. liar toa!! adoration. Denham. 

tongue ; phraseological. Speretator. l’DOLIZER*, ¥-dal-l-zdr. n.s, One who loves or 

IDIO PATH Y, fd-¢-dp’-pa-tié. 518, n.s. [idios and|| — reverences to adoration. Mannyngham, 
ros.) A primary disease that neither depends || !'DOLOUSS®, V'-dal-ds. a. Idolatrous. Bale. Ob. T. 
on, nor proceeds from, another. Quincy. Peculiar || IDO/NEOUS, i-do’-né-ts. @. [idoneus, Lat.] Fi 
affection or fecliug. More. tt convenient ; adequate. le, 

IINOSY'NCRASY, id-+-d-sin’-kri-s4. nos. [Fes || PDYL, V-dil. nes. [cidvAXov.] A small, short poem. 
civ, and xoacrs.] A peculiar temper or disposition || X¢y- There is sometimes an erroneous pronunciation of 


of body uot common to another. Quincy. this word by making the ishort 3; but it is pronounced 
IDIOT §, id’-¢-dt. 166. n. 8, [iiudrns.J A fool; a nat-|| loog by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Buchanan 
ural ; a changeling. Shakspeare. and Entick. Sve Principles. No. 544, 545, &e.  W. 
VDIOTCY*. See Ipocy. 1. E. for id est, or, that is, Locke. - 
IDIOTICAT,®, id-t-d'-@-kal. Qa. Plain; familiar ; || IF 4, if. conjenetion. (x17, Sax.] Suppese it be so, or 
IDIO'TICKS, id-¢-5v-ik. not learned, Biuck-|| it were so, that. A hypothetical particle. Hooker. 
' wall. Stupid ; foolish. Bentley. Whether or no, Druden, Allowing that; suppose 


VDIOTISM, id’-#-tit-izm. n.s, [idiortends.] Peculiar: | it be granted that. Boule. Though. Milton. 
ity of expression ; mode of expression peculiar to || VFATTH*. ad. fan abbreviation of in fuith.] In- 


a language. Bp. Hull. Folly ; natural imbecility!| deed; truly. Shakspeare. 
cof mind. Decker, IGNARO®, -na/-rd, n. s. [Lat.] A contemptuous 
vo VDIOTIZE®, id’-¢-iit-ize. vom. To become siu- term of elder days for a blockhead. Monntagu. 
eR Persian Letters. VGNEOUS, ig’-né-fis. a. [igneus, Lat.] Fiery ; con 
VDLE64, V-dl. 405. a. {y bel, ibel, Sax.) Lazy3|| taining fire; emitting fire. Gloarille. 


averse from labour, Mrod.iv. Net engaged; at-|| To VGNIFY®, ig’-né-fl. roa. [ignis and fio, Lat.] 
fording leisure. Sak. Unactive ; not enwloyed. St.) ‘To fori iuto fire. Stukelry. j 
Matt, xx. Useless ; vain; ineflectual. Mifion, Un-|| IGNUFLUOUS?, ig-nif’-lh-is. a. (ignifiuns, Lat.) 
fruitful ; barren; uot productive of . Shak. Tri-) Plowing with fire. Cockerom. 
fling ; of no importance: as, an idle story. Spenser, | IGNV POTENT, ig-nip’-pd-tént. 518. a. [ignis and 
To WDLE, ¥-dl. v.n. ‘To lose time in laziness and || _ petens, Lat.) Presiding over fire, Pepe. 
inactivity. Aubrey. ‘T'o play lightly. Shakspeare. || TGNIS FATUUS, ig’-nis-fas'-shd-ds, n. s. [Lat.] 
To VDLE*, i’-dl. v.a. To waste idly 3 to consume || Will-with-the-wisp ; Jack-with-the-lantern : bei 
unprofitably. Ld. Chesterfield, | val arising from putrefied waters. Newton. 
IDLEHE/ADED, I/-dl-héd-ded. a. [idle and head.J | To VGNITE.S, ig-uhe’. va. fignis, Lat.) To kin- 
Foolish; unreasonable. Curew. Delirious; infat-'| dle; to set on fire. Grew. 
uated. 1’ Estrange. | To VGNITE®, ig-nite’. v. vn. To become red hot. 
YDLELY*, i’-dl-lé. ud. (tdelice, Sax.] So our an- , IGNITION, ig-nish’-dn. n. s, The act of kindling, or 
cestors wrote ae | of setting on fire. Boyle. 
VDLENESS, I’-<dl-nés. n. 8. [1helneype, Sax.] La-|| IGNUTIBLE, ig-ul’-té-bl. a. Inflammable ; capable 
ziness ; sloth; sluggishness ; aversion from labour. i of being*set on fire. Brown. 
South. Absence of employment, Sidney, Otis-|| GNU VOMOWS, ig-niv/-vd-mas. 518. a. [ignivomus, 
sion of business, Sha’. Unimportance ; trivialaess. | Lat.] Vomiting fire. Derham. 
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ILL 


—nd, move, nér, ndi ;—tlibe, tab, ball ;—0il ; ‘— pddined ;—thin, THis, 


IGNOBI'LITY®, ig-nd-bil’-¢-té. n. s. Want of mag- 
nanimity. Bale. 

IGNO/ BLE §, ig-nd/-bl. 405. a. [ignobilis, Lat.) Mean 
of birth ; not noble ; not of illustrious race. Dryden. 
Worthless ; not deserving honour. Shakespeare. 

IGNO/BLENESS*, ig-nd/-bl-nés. n.s. Want of dig- 
nity; want of splendour, Ainsworth. 

IGNO BLY, ig-nd’-bld. ad. Ignominiously ; meanly ; 
dishonourably. Milton. 

IGNOMI/NIOUS, ig-nd-min’-yis. 113. a. Mean ; 
shameful ; achful ; dishonourable. Milton. 
IGNOMI’/NIOUSLY, ig-nd-miu’-yas-lé. ad. Meanly ; 

eel ‘ 

I'GNOMINY $4, ig‘-nd-min-¢. n. s. [ignominia, Lat.] 
Disgrace ; reproach ; shame; infamy. Milton. 

Xo" This word is sometimes, but very improperly, pro- 
nounced with the accent on the second splalaes if di- 
vided into ig-ném-i-ny; but it must be observed, that 
this termination is not enclitical, 513, and the accent on 
the first syllable seems agreeable to the general rule in 
similar words. All our orthoépists are uniform in plac- 
ing the accent on the first syllable of this word.—See 
IxcomraRnaBLe. JV. 


| 
V'GNOMY®, ig’-nd-mé. n. s. An abbreviation of ig- | 


nominy. 

IGNORA'MUS, ig-nd-ri’-mis. n. s. at] 
mus is a word ey used by the grand inquest 
empannelled in inquisition of causes criminal 
and publick ; and written upon the bill whereby any 
crime is offered to their consideration, when they 
mishke their evidence as defective or too weak to 
make good the presentment : all inquiry upon that 


arty, for that fault, is thereby stopped, and he de- 
ivered. Cowel. A foolish fellow; a vain, unin- 
structed pretender. South 


V'GNORANCE, ig’-nd-ranse. n. s, Want of know!- 
edge ; unlearnedness. Hooker. Want of knowl- 


ge respecting some particular thing. Sherlock. 
Want of knowledge discovered by external effect. 
C. Pray. 

VYGNORANT$, ig’-nd-rdnt. a. fignorans, Lat.] 
Wanting knowledge; unlea 3 Uninstructed 5 
unenlightened. Ps, lxxiii. Unknown ; undiscover- 
ed. Shak. Without knowledge of some particular. 
Bacon. Unacquainted with. Dryden. fnorantiy 


made or done. ispeare. 
'GNORANT, ig’-nd-rdnt. n.s. One untaught, un- 

lettered, uninstructed. B. Jonson. 
I'GNORANTLY, ig’-nd-rant-lé. ad. Without know!- 

te ; unskilfully ; without information. Dryden. 
To GNO'RE, ig-ndre’. v. a. [ignoro, ne Not to 


know ; to he A sabe of. Boyle. Not use 

IGNO/SCIBLE, ig-nbs/4B-b1. a. [ignoscibilis, Lat.] 
Capable of pardon. Dy 

IGN *,ig-ndte’. a*[ignotus, Lat.] Unknown. 
Sir M. s. 

IL, before words beginning with /, stands for in. 


ILE, ile. 2.8. [corrupted from aisle, Fr.] A walk or al- 
ley in a church or publick building. Properly aile. 

ILE, lle. n.s. An ear of corn. Ainsworth. 

ILE’ US, \-1e/-ds. n, 8, [Lat.] A circumvolution, or 
insertion of one part of the gut within the other. 
Arbuthnot. 

FLEX, V-leks. n.s. (Lat.] The great scarlet oak. 


Mortimer. 

VLIACK, ifl’-é-dk. a. [iliacus, Lat.] Relating to the 
lower bowels. 

YLIACK Passion, i'-¢-fk-pish’-tn. A kind of 
nervous colick, whose seat is the i/ium, whereby 
that gut is twisted, or one part enters the cavity of 
the part immediately below or above. Floyer. 

ILK, flk. a. [elc, Sax.] The same. It is still retained 
in Scotl and the north of England ; and denotes 
each : as, ik ane of you, every one of you. It also 
signifies, the same ; as, Mackintosh of that ilk, de- 
notes a gentlema: whose surname and the title of 
his estate are the same ; as, Mackintosh of Mackin- 


tosh. Spenser. 

ILL 4, il. a. [contracted po we — ry any re- 
spect; contrary to good, w the icalor moral; 
i. Munkepenre. “Teck ; disorder 


Temple. 


3 not in health. 


Ienora- | 











ILL 





se ee 


ILL, il. n. s. Wickedness; depravity. Lucon. Mis- 
fortune ; misery. T'ate, 

ILL, it. ad. Not well; not rightly in any respect. 

Dryden. Not easily ; with pain. Milton. 

ILL, fl. substantive or adverb, is used in composition to 
express any bad quality or condition ; as, ill-formed, 
ill necofning, &e, Jol; : 

ILLA/CERABLE®, il-lds’-Gr-4-bl. a. [illacerabilis, 
Lat.] That cannot be torn. Cockeram. 

ILLA/CRYMABLE, jl-lak’-kré-mé-bl. 355, 405. a. 

illacrymabilis, Lat.| Incapable of weeping. Dict. 

ILLA/PSE, ii-lAps’. n. s. "Cilepene, Lat.] Gradual 
immission or entrance of one thing into another. 
Spenser, Sudden attack ; casual coming. T'hom- 


son. 
ToILLA‘QUEATE §, il-l4 -kwé-ate, 507. v. a. [illa- 
rk Lat.] To entangle; to entrap; to insnare. 
ore. 

ILLAQUEA‘TION, il-la-kwé-d'-shin. n. s. The act 
of catching or iusnaring. Brown, A snare ; any 
thing to catch another, 

ILLA’TION §, fl-lA’-shéin. x. s. ‘[illatio, Lat.] Infe- 
rence ; conchision drawn from premises. Bacon. 
VLLATIVE, il’-lé-tiv. 157. a. [illatus, Lat.] Relating 

to illation or conclusion. South. 

VLLATIVE*, iV-lé-tlv. n.s, That which denotes illa- 
tion or conclusion. Bp. Fail. 

VLLATIVELY*, il’-la-ttv-lé. ad. By illation or con- 
clusion. Bp. Richardson, 

ILLA‘UDABLE 4, il iaw’-da-bl, 405. a. [illandabilis, 
Lat.] Unworthy of praise or commendation. Afi. 


ton. 

ILLA‘UDABLY, 1l-lAw/-da-blé. ad. Unworthily ; 
without deserving praise. Broome. 

ILLE’CEBROUSS, il-lé/-sé-bras. a, [illecebrosus, 
Lat.] Full of allurements. Sir 7. Eiyot. Ob. 7’. 

ILLEGAL 4, Sail, 88. a. [in und legalis, Lat.] 
Contrary to law. ift. 

ILLEGA'LITY, il-lé-gal’-lé-té. n, s. Contrariety to 
law. Clarendon. 

ve A OALIZES, il-lé’-gal-lze. r.a. To render 
illegal. : 

ILLEGALLY, il-lé’-gal-lé. ad. In a manner contra- 
7 to law. Bp. Hall. 

ILLE/GALNESS:, fl-lé’-gal-nés. n. s. The state of 
heing illegal. Scott. 

ILLEGIBI’LITY*, il-léd-jé-bil’-é-té. n. s. Incapabil 
ity of being read. 

ILLE/GIBLE 4, il-léd/-jé-bl. 405. a. 4 and legibitis, 
Lat.] What cannot be read. Ffowwell. 

ILLE/GIBLY*, il-léd’-jé-blé. ad. In a manner not to 


be read. 
ILLEGI’/TIMACY, il-lé-jit’-¢-m4-sé. n. s. State of 


bastardy. 

garters epee ji ‘lp bear 91. a. [in and 
legitimus, Lat. awfu otten ; not begotien 
dae vi leaveland. Not nuine. 

To ILLEGY'TIMATES, i)-lé-jit'-té-mate. v. a. To 
render illegitimate ; to prove a person illegitimate. 
Sir H. Wotton. 

ILLEGITIMATELY, {1-lé-jit’-1¢-mat-lé. ad. Not 

ten in wedlock. ~ 

ILLEGITIMA’TION, ii-l¢-jft-t¢-ma/-shin. n. s. The 
state of one not begotten in wedlock. Bacon. Want 
of genuineness, Dean Martin. 

ILLE/VIABLE, fl-lév/-vé-d-bl. 405. ge Fr.] 
What cannot be levied or exacted. Hale. 

ILLFA/CED*, fl-faste’. a. Having an ordinary or 


uely face. Bp. Hall. 
ILL /VOURED, ii-fa/-vard. 362. a. Deformed. 
ILLFA-VOUREDLY, il-ft’-vird-l8, ad, With de- 


formity. Sidney. Roughly ; ru ly. Howell. 
IULFANOUREDNESS ILttt-v -nés, n. s. De- 


formity. Harmar. 
ILLI'BERALS, il-Itb/-bér-Al. 88. a. [il/iberalis, Lat.] 
Not noble; not ingenuous. King Charles, Not 


munificent; not generous; sparing. Woodwerd. 
Tana 


homely. ; 
ILLIBERA'LITY, il-lib-ba ril’-l642. n. s. Mean- 
ness of mind. Parsimony; p*ggardliness Ba- 


con 
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(U7 559.—Fite, far, fll, fit;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;— 
ILLI’BERALLY, 1l-lib/-bér-ral-¢. ad. Disingenu- || is to decorate books with pictures at the beginning 
eerif Tek eg of Piety. of chapters. Felton ' 
ILLI’ iT, il- ~sit. a. [illicitus, Lat.) Unlawful ;|) ZoTLLU/ MINE, il-lh'-mir. 140. v, a. 'Toenliginen ; to 


an illicit trade. supply with light. Milt. 'To decorate , to adorn. Pope. 
ILLI'CITLY*, il-lis’-sh-1é. ad. Unlawfully. st ‘SION §, il-lt’-zhdn. 451. n.s. [illusio, Lat] 





ILLIY'CITNESS*, il-lis’-sit-nés. n. s. Unlawfulness. Mockery ; false show ; counterfeit appearance ; er- 
ILLP'CITOUS*, i-lis’-sit-ds. a. Unlawfol. rour. 
To ILLVGHTEN, f-ll’-tn. 103. v. a. [in and lighten.) || ILLU’SIVE, il-liv-siv, 158, 428. a. Deceiv:ag by 
To enlighten ; to illuminate. Raleigh. | false show. Blackmore. 
ILLI' MITABLE 4, il-lim’-mé-té-bl. a. [in and Ames, || ILLU'SIVELY*, ii-ld’-siv-lé. ad. In a deceptions 
Lat.] That cannot be bounded or limited. Brown.|} manner. 
ILLI'MITABLY, il-lim’-mé-t4-blé. ad. Without sus- || ILLU‘SIVENESS’, jl-ld’-siv-nés. n.s. Deception ; 
tibility of bounds, false appearance. Ash. 
ILLYVMITED, U-lim’-mit-4d. a. Unbounded ; inter- || ILLU’SORY, fl-lér’-sir-é. 429, 512. [For the o, see 
minable. Bp. Hall. Domestick.] a. [in and lusorius, Lat.) Deceiv- 
ILLI/MITEDNESS. Ii-limy’-mit-8d-nds. n.s. Exemp-|| ing ; fraudulent. Locke. 
tion from all bounds. Clarendon. To ILLUSTRATE 64, fi-lds’-trate. 91. v. . [il/ustro, 
ILLITERACY’, fl-lit’-tér-f-sé. n. s. Want of learn- || Lat.) To brighten with light. More. To brighten 
ing. a with honour, Milton. ‘To explain ; to clear ; to elu- 
ILLITERATE, il-liv-tér-Ate. 91. a. [illiteratus,|| cidate. Brown. 
Lat.] Unlettered ; untaught; unlearned : applied || ILLUSTRA/TION, il-las-tra/-shtm. 2. s, Explana- 
to persons. Wotton. Unlearned ; rude ; barba-|| tion; elucidation; exposition. L’ Estrange. 
rous : ite to things. Bp, Taylor. ILLUSTRATIVE, il-las’-tra-tiv. a. “laving the 
ILLITE ATENESS, ii-itt-tér-Atonés. n.s. Want || ality of elucidating or clearing. Brown. 
of learning ; ignorance of science, Boyle. ILLU'STRATIVELY, il-lds’-tra-tiv-lé. ad. By way 
ILLITERATURE, ii-lit’-tér-A-tdre. n.s. Want of || of explanation. Brown. : 
learning. Ayliffe. ; ILLUSTRATOR‘, il-lds’-tra-tdr. n. s. [Lat.] One 
ILL-LIVED*, iV’-llv’d. a. [ili and live.) Leading a|} who illustrates, brightens, clears, or beautifies. 


wicked life. Bp. Hall Chapman. 
ILLU’STRIOUS §, ll-lis’-tré-ds. 314. ad. [illustris 








ee URE aon re 461. n.s. Habitual Me - 
malevolence ; want manity. South. at.) Bright; shining. Sandys. Conspicuous ; no- 
ILLNA’TURED, fl-nd’-tshdird. 362. a. Habitually || _ ble 2 for cacetonce, South. : 
malevolent ; venta kindness or good-will; mis- || ILLU/STRIOUSLY, fl-las’-tré-ds-®. ad. Conspicu- 
chievous. South. ntractable ; not yielding to ously ; end, eminently. Atterbury. 
culture. Phillips. | ILLUSTRIOUSNESS, il-lds’-tré-ds-nds. n.s. Emi- 
ILLNA/TUREDLY, il-nd’-tshdird-lé. ad. In a peev- nence ; nobility ; grandeur 
ish, froward manner. 


: ILLUXU’RIOUSS, fl-ldks-d’-ré-ds. a. [in and Lexw- 
ILLNA’/TUREDNESS, fl-nd/-tshdrd-nés,n.s, Want || rious.) Not luxurious. Ld. Orrery. 
of a kindly disposition. _ | ILL-WILLS, il-wil. n. s. [i/7 and will.) Disposition 
ILLNESS, ti’-nés. n. s. [from ili] Badness or in- 


to envy or hatred. Shakspeare. 
convenience of any kind, natural or moral. Locke. 


) ILL-WILLER‘*, il-wil/-lar. ns. One who wishes or 
Sickness ; malady; disorder of health. Atlerbury.|| intends ill to another. Barrow. 
Wickedness. 


re. I'M, ime. Contracted from J am. 
ILLO/GICAL §, fl-ldd’jé-kal. 88, a. [in and /ogical.) || 1M 1s used commenly, in composition, for in before 
5 heey or negligent of the rules of reasoning. mute letters. What is im in Latin, when it is not 
pao Contrary to the rules of reason. Decay 
of Piet 


negative, is often em in French ; and our writers, 
y. as the Latin or French occurs to their minds, use 
IL LOGICALLY, il-lbd’-j¢-kAl-lé. ad. In a manner 
cont to the laws of rare 


im or em ; formerly tm was more common, and pow 
nt. South. 
if. LO’GICALNESS*, fl-16d/-jé-kAl-nés. > s. Con- 


] 
em seems to prevail. 
IMAGE §, im’-midje. 90. n. s. [image, Fr.] Any cor- 
trariety to the rules of reason. Hammond. | 
{LL-STARRED*, fl’-stird. a. Influenced by evil | 


stars with ct to fortune ; unlucky. Fanshaire. 
ED. ith 





| poreal representation, generally a statue; a fec- 
| ture. St. Matt. xxii. An idol; a false god. 2 
| Chron. xxxiii. A copy representation ; likeness. 
t 
| 


7c ILLU’DE, il-lade’. v. a. [iliudo, Lat.] Todeceive; |!  Shikspeare. Semblange ; show ; appearance. 
to mock. § r. Shakspeare. An idea representation of apy 
To ILLU'ME, fl-ldme’. v. a. [illuminer, Fr.] To en-|, thing to the mind. Sha pspeare. 
lighten ; to illuminate. Shak. . To ighten ; || IMAGE-WORSHIP*, im/-midje-wir’-ship. rn. +. 
to adorn. Thomson The worship of images or idols. 7: 


Tv ILLUMINATE §, 21-liv’-mé-ndte. v.a, [ileminer, || To YMAGE, im/-midje. v.a. To copy by the faney ; 
fight ‘Spee penser. ‘Po.dorn wih fostal ams oe boe-|| YMAGERY, inv iakdjér-r8. n.2. Sensible represee- 
ight. & r. ‘To f ps n- |) 1) 1k , tm/-mid-jér-ré. n.s. Sensible represe 
fires. To = a age anger with ws. tations ; pictures z statues. Spenser. Show; ap- 
or grace, . To adorn with pictures or initia arance. Bp. Tuvlor. Forms of fancy; false 
letters of various colours. To illustrate. Watts. Eaens ; imaginary phantasms. Aflerbury. Repre- 

a hr eel il-lh’-mé-ndte. a. Enlightened. || sentations in wriling ; such descriptions as force the 

. Hall. image of the thing described upon the mind. 

ILLUMINATES, -li’-mé-nate. n. s. One pretend- aa orm; make. Feltham. ey, os 
ing to peter Sag hee oe ee 3s || IMA‘GINABLE, ¢-mid’-jin-4-bl. a, [imeginable, Fr] 
certain heretic the sixteenth century, ar cer- || Possible to be conceived. Sonth. 
tain eo ote yaar on a gg rs our own IMA‘GINANT, é-mnid/jin-frt. a, Imagining ; form- 
times, self-st ieminati. Sir E. Sandys. ing ideas. Bacon. 

LLUMINA'TI*, il-ld-mé-nd/-tl, See ee Re é-mfd’-jin-Ant. ns, One who is 
NATE. | prone to form strange does Bacon. 

ULLUMINA’TION, il-li-mé-nd‘-shiin. ns. The act || IMA/GINARY, ¢-mad’-jin-ar-é, a. [imaginaire, Fe] 
4 supplyin — gies That which gives ight. || Faneied - visionary ; existing only in the imagina- 

‘aleigh. Festal lights hang out as a token of joy.;| tion. Shakspeare. 
Dryden. Brightoess ; splendour. Felton. Infusion || IMAGINA‘TION, ¢-mid-jln-d/-shiin. n. s. [imagi- 
of intellectual light, knowledge, or grace. Looker. natio, Lat.] Fancy ; the power of forming ideal pic- 

H.LU/MINATIVE, eer a. Having the || tures; the power of : nting things absent to 
ower to give light. Dighy. one’s self or others. 1. Conception; mace 

ILLU/MINATOR, fl-lty’-iné-vd-tar, 521. n.s. One|! of the mind; idea. Sidnev. Contrivance ; schem> 
who gives light. Verstegan. One whose business it Hl Lam. iii. An unsolid or fanciful opinion. Lee te. 
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IMB 


IMM 


_____ =, mibve, nde, nbt j—tibe, tdb, bill j—8il -—pBtind ;—thin, THis. 


IMAGINATIVE, DIA/GINATIVE, bhi’ jin Adv. 519. c. Feums , THIMBOSS*. Bes To Eamoa jin-4-tlv. 512, a. Fantas- 
magination. Bacon. 
To IMA'GINES é-mad’jin. 140. [See To Dr- 
SPATCH, and to EmBAwM.,] v.a. [imaginer, rd 
To 0 fancy 5 to paint in the “yey hakspeare. 
to contrive. Psalm xx 
IMN'GINER, é-mAéd’-jln-dr. 98. * s. One who forms 


ideas. Bacon 
IMA/GINING®, é-mid/-jin-Ing. n.s. Fancy ; imagin- 
ation 
ToIMBA’LM®, 


See To EMBALM. 
IMBA‘RGO*. See Emparoo. 
To IMBA‘RK*. See 7’ Emsparx. 


IMBA‘RMENT®*. See To Empar. 
ee im-barn’. v.a. To lay up in a barn. 


To IMBA‘SE*. See Jo EmBase. 
To IMBA’/SE*, im-base’. v.n. To sink in value. 


Hales, 
To IMBA/STARDIZE*, im-bis’-t4r-dize. ». a. To 
convict of bein a bastard, or degenerate. Milton. 
~ oS , Im-barue’. v.a. To bathe all ;| 


Milton 
IMBE'CILE §, Im-bés’-sll, or Im-ba-s&l’, 140, 112, a. 
[imbecilis, op abe boay. | P casven wanting strength 
ff either mind 


7 Dr. Johnson, Dr. pag Dr. pe ek, tak Entick, ac- | e 


cent this word on the second 6 llable, as in the Latin 
imbecilis ; but Mr. Scott and Mr. Sheridan on the Inst, 
as in the French imbecille.. The latter ia, in my opin- 
ion, the more fashionable, but the former more analo- 
gical. We have too many of these French-sounding 
words ; and if the number cannot be diminished, they 
should, at least, not be suffered to increase. 

This word, says Dr. Johnson, is corruptly written ember- 
ile. This corruption, however, is too well established 
to be altered ; and as it is appropriated toa particular 
species of deficiency, the corruption is less to be re- 
gretted. WW. 


To IMBE/CILE, Im-bés’-sil, or Im-bé-sddl’. v. a. To 
weaken a stock or fortune b clandestine ex 
or = appropriations ; simply, to weaken. Bp. 


Tay 

IMBECILITY, Im-bé-sil’-lé-t8. n. s. Weakness ; 
feebleness of mind or body. Hooker. 

IMBE‘/DDED*. See Emaeppep. 

IMBE/LLICK* im-bél’-fik. a. [in and dellicus, Lat.) 
Not warlike. 

To IMBE’/ZZLE*. See To EMBEZZLE. 

IMBE’ZZLEMENT*. See EmpezzLement. 

To IMBIBE §,im-blbe’. v. a. [imbibo, Lat.] To drink 
in; to draw in. Brown. To admit into the mind. 
Hammond. To drench; to saturate; to soak. 


Newton. 

IMBI'BER, im-bl’-bar. 98. n. s. That which drinks 
or sucks. Arbuthnot, 

IMBIBI’ TION, — n.s. (Fr.] The act 
Pil sucking or ‘drinkin Bacon. 
To IMBI'TTER, Im- Wut. 98. v. a. [from bitter 
To —_ prec’ To deprive of pleasure ; to make 
unha Addison, To exas aoe. 

IMBI "ERER*, im-bit/-tar-Gr. 2. s. That which 
makes bitter. Johnson. 

To IMBLA‘ZON §*. See 7'o Emaiazon. 

To IMBO'DY §, cathe a. r.a. [from body.] To 
condense toa To invest with matter 5 to 
make corporeal. P Dryden To bring oe into 


one mass or company ; to incorporate. 
To enclose. Woodiwa 

To onerigrdpteds astagg dé. v.n. To unite into one 

T IMBO'IL., to ees v " [from boil] To exestu- 
ate ; to efferv esce, Spenser. Ob, 

To IMBO’LDEN, im-bdl’-d’n. ‘ety Y. - To raise to 

confidence ; to encourage. Shaks 

IMBONITY®, Im-bin’-é-te. n.s. lin a bonitas, 
Lat.] Want of poodness. Burton, 

To IMBOYRDER®, iin-bor’-dac. v. a. To terminate ; 
to bound. Afilton 

To IMBO'SK®*, im-bésk’. v. n. [imboseare, ltal.] To 
lie concealed, 

To IMBO'SK*, in-bosk’. v. a. To conceal ; to hide. 
Skel'on. 








To IMBO'SS*. See To Emposs. 

70 IMBO/SOM, im-bdd/-2 im. 169. v. a. To hold on 
the bosom ; to cover fondly with the folds of one’s 

rment,. Milton. To admit to the heart, or to af- 

ection. Sidr 

To IMBO'UND, im-bdAnd’. 312. ».a. [from bound. J 
To enclose ; to shut in. Shakspeare. 

To IMBO'W', im-bdi’. 322. v.a. [from Low.) To 

to vault. Bacon, 

To SIMBOWEL® See To Empow. 

Jo IMBOWER, aa te 322. v. a. To cover 
with a bower ; to shelter with trees. Saniys. 

To MBO WER* Im-bdt'-dir.v.n. See To EMBOWER. 

IMBO/WMENT, im-bdd’-mént. n.s. Arch; vault, 


Bacon, 
To erie im-béks’. ». a. To shut or close up as 


in a box, Cotgrave 
To IMBRA‘ID*. See 7'o Empratp. 


To IMBRA'NGLE, im-bring’-gl. v.a. To entangle. 


| IMBRE’D. See lngrep. 
To IMBRE‘ED*, rag gr v, : To generate with- 


vain im/- eer Ty! a. [imbricatus, Lat.] 
under another. Russell. 


Laid 
| YMBRICATED, im’-bré-ka-tad. a. Indented with 
— ; bent and hollowed like a@ roof or gut- 


IMBRIGA’TION, Im-bré-kd’-shin. n. 8. [imbrex, 
' Lat. ve indenture, Der am. 
To went im-brddn’. v. a, To make brown ; 
to darken ; ; ; to cloud. Milton 
acum: E, tan brdd,'339. v. a. [from in and brue,} 
; to soak ; to wet much or long. Spenser. 


to emit moisture. 

To Te por em ie betle’ SStr'e a, [ltoee Brae ] 
ro degrede to brutality. Bp. 

To UTE, im V/. ven. To sink down to bru- 

tality, Milton. 

To > IMBU'E, im-biY. = v. a. Ar eg L#] To 
tincture to imbibe or soak with any liquor or 
zn sone y liqu 

Tol BURSE, im-barse’. ». a. [bourse, Fr.] To stock 

DirTABrEITY im-é-ta-bil’-412, n.s. [imitabilis, 


rai BLE, m-2-t4-bl. 
} 
| 








The quality of being imitable. Norris. 
. a, Worthy of being 
imitated ; ; deserving to be copied. Raleigh. Possi- 


ble to be imitated ; within reach of imitation. After- 
To TM i imitor, Lat.] To 
nee . Tocoun- 
it. Dryden. To pursue the course of a com- 
position, so as to use parallel images and examples. 


ITATE, Im/-4-tdte. 91. v.a. 
3 to endeavour to resemble. 


IMITA’TION, im-mé-14/-shiin. n. s. [imilatio, Lat.] 
The act of to resemble. That 
which is offered as a copy. ». A method of 
translating looser than paraphrase, in which modern 


examples and ‘ustrations - used for ancient, or 


ying ; attem 


domestick for foreign 

IMITATIVE, im’- hiv. BI a. [imitativus, Lat.} 
Inclined to copy; as, Man is an imilative being. 
Aiming at — as, Painting is an imita- 
tive art. Formed after some original. Dryden. 
VMITATOR, im’-é-td-tar. 98, 166. n. %. [Lat.] One 
that copies hn one that endeavours to re- 

‘YMITATORSHIP*, im/-é-ta-tdr-shi agg “ier s. The of- 
fice or employment of an imitator. 

|IMMA'CULA'TE §, im-mik’-kd-léte, 91. 6.  Limmacn- 
latus, Lat] Spotless; pure ; Hooker. 


semble pao 


——— 


Pure ; limpid. Shakspeare 

eer CULATELY®, > im andk’-t-late-lé, ad. With- 
out blemish ; 

IMMA/CULA ENESS®, Im-mAk’-t-lAte-nés, n. s 


; innocence. w. lountague. 
MMA LED*, Im-mAl’d’. a. Wearing mail or ar 


r. Brown 
IMMA/LLEABLES* im-mal’--&-bl. a. [in and mal- 


leus, Lat.] Not to ht upon ; not to be im 
Sir Bimendbury Godfrey 


| pressed, Memoirs af 





HOU HOU 


( 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fit ;—mé, At;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 
HO/STLERY®, hd’-tl-ré. . s. Another word for | sand, whi which, Ruy pac in, Ban » marks 


hostelry. the time. Sid ace of time 

HO'STRY. n. s. [hoste, 4G Bes lodging-house, || HO’ URHAND* ye itr d. n. s. That which per- 
Howell. A place where the of guests are || forms the office of a hand in pointing out the hour 
san Dryden. of the day. Baxter. 


$, bo a. [hav, het, Sax.] Having the power || HO/URI*, héd’-ré. n.s. A Mahometan nymph of par- 
“eo excite the sense of heat ; contrary to cold ; fiery. adise, Johnson. 
Bacon. Lustful; lewd. Shak. Violent ; furious ; | | HOURLY, biir’-lé. re oy Ha done every 
dangerous. Bacon. Ardent; vehement; precipi- | frequent ; ; cen repeated 
tate. Shak. Eager; keen in desire. Locke. It is| HO’ OT URLY, éar’-lé. ad. Every hour’; frequently, 


es! likewise to the desire; as, a hot pursuit. 
HOUR LATE, dir’-plate. n. s. The dial plate on 


; want; acrid; as, "hot as mustard. 
HOT*, HOTE /HOTEN®. pret. of the old verb ight, | which the hours pointed by the hand of a clock are 
inscribed. Locke. 


both ‘active and goed amed. Spenser. 
named or called. HO/USAGE*, héiz’-idje. n. s. [from house. A fee 


mae, hatebad “er s A “hs of earth made hot aid for laying up pte in a house. Chambe 
the fermentation of HO'USAL*, "fod 28 Domestick, Cara: 


dun 
HG BRAINED, irk 38, | a. Choe ad brain} 





Ob. T.. 

Violent ; vehement ; furious. ages HOUSES, hédse. 313. n.s. [hup, Sax.] A 
HO’TCHPOT, hétsh’-padt. [haché 7 wherein a man lives; a place of human a 
HO/TCHPOTCH, hdtsh’-pétsh. he, Fr. Bacon. Any place of abode. Shak. Place in 

min “i hash; a mixture. a ny which religious or studious hag live in com- 

old A commixture, or putting t ian of mon ; monastery ; college. Addison, The manner 
lands o several tenures, for the equal division of |} of living ; the table. Swift. Station of a planet in 

them. Littleton. See HopGe-popee. the heavens, astrologically considered. § . 


HOTCO'CKLES, hét-kdk/-klz. 405. n. s. [hautes Family of ancestors, descendants, and kindred ; 
coquilles, Fr.] A’ play in which one covers his eyes, || race. St. Luke. The household ; the family dwell- 
and guesses who es him. Arbuthnot, ing in the house, Acts,x. A body of the parlia- 

HOTE L*, bb-§1'. n.s. [Fr.] Formerly hostel: a|| ment; the lords or commons collectively consider- 
lodging-house, for the accommodation of eieaaiaee | ed, King Charles. 





al lodgers, who are supplied with aparunents hired || To HOUSE, hdlize. 437. v. a. (hupran, a -] To 

for the rie or by the week, harbour ; to admit to residence, S . To shel- 

HOTHEA DED, hov'-héd-éd.a, {hot and head:] Ve-|| ter 5 to keep under a roof. Bacon. To aie n 
velter. 


hement ; violent ; ; passionate. 
HOTHOUSE, bdt/-hdiise. x. s. A bagnio; a place || Zo HOUSE, héize. v. n. To take shelter ; to keep 
to sweat and cup in. Shak. A brothel. B. Jonson. | abode ; to reside. Spenser. ‘To ai an astro- 
A place enclosed, and covered, and kept hot, for | ical station in the heavens. Dry 
rearing tender plants, and ripening fruits. Mason. || H SEBOAT*, héls’-béte. ns. i a hoa with a 
TLY, bt le ad. With heat ; ; not coldly. Shak. || covering in it, like a room. 
Violently ino ny: Sidney. Lustfully. Dryd. || HO;USE EBOTES, héds’-bdte, n. s. [house, and bore, 


HOTMOU’THED rely méitHd. a. Headstrong; || Sax.) An allowance of necessary timber, out of the 

ungovernable. Dr, lord’s wood, for the repair and support of a house 
HO'TNESS, hét'-nés. n. s. Heat ; gece igh fur or tenement. Cowel. And to burn in the house. 
HOTSPUR, hév- “api. n. s. [hot and i A|| Blackstone. 


man violent, ionate, precipitate, and heady. || HOUSEBREAKER, héds’-bra-kar. n. s. sta afk ; 
_ Siak. A kind of pea of yredy growth. Mortimer,|| one who makes his way into houses to steal 


OESEUR? hév-spar. a. Violent; impetuous. Spen- trange. 
i ona || HOUSEBREAKING, hdds’-bra-king. n. s. Burg: 


HO'TSPURRED, iy ag 359. a. Vehement;/|| lary. Swi pe 

rash; heady, Peacham, HO/USEDOG, hdts/-dbg. n.s. A mastiff kept to 
HO'TTENTOT®, hdt’-tn-t&t, 2. s. savage in- ard the house. Addison. 

habitant of the southern extremity of Africa. Ad-|| HOUSEHOLD, hdds’-hdld. n.s. [house and hold] 

dison. A family living together. Bacon. Family lite; 
HO'TTENTOT Cherry. A plant. Chambers. domestick management, Shak. It is used in the 


HOUGHS, bdk. 392. ns. (hoy, Sax.] The joint of || manner of an a jective, to signify domestick ; be- 
the hinder leg of a beast, 2 ed, [houe, Fr. howee,|| longing to the family. Acts, x. 

Dutech.] An og a hoe. Stilling fleet. Ky This word is spor ay corruptly spelt without the 

To HOUGH, hék. 599. v.a. To hamstring ; to disa-|| final ¢ in house ; and, by the ecouomy of typography, 
ble by cutting the sinews of the ham. Josh. xi. To|| the s being joined to the A, the word is often corruptly 
cut up with a hough or hoe. T'o hawk. Cres pronounced as if written how-shold—See Farsxuood 

HO'ULET. See Howter. and Mesexain. 

HOULT, hdlt. ns, [holc, Sax.] A small wood. || HO;USEHOLD-BREAD*, héds’-hdld-bréd. n. s. 
Fairfax. Ob. T. Bread not of the finest qua reg 

HOUND §, hédnd. 313.n.s. [hund, Sax.] A dog used || HO’;USEHOLDER, héds'-hol-dar. n..s, Master of a 
re thechase. At first it was the generical name for family. St. Matt. xxi. 

oa. Wicliffe. Dryden. HOUSEHOLDSTUFF, hdts’-hdld-stf. n. s. [house- 

To HOUND Moana v. a. To set on the chase. Bp.|| hold and stuff.) Furniture of a house ; utensils 
Bramhall. To hunt; to pursue. L’ convenient for a family. Spenser 

HO’/UNDFISH, hédnd’-fish. n.s. A kind of fish. || HOUSEKEEPER, hdiis Pg eagh n. 8. haan Fors 
Ainsworth keep.] Householder ; master of a fami he. 

HO'UNDSTONGUE, hddndz’-ting. n.s. A plant.|| One who lives in plenty. Wotton. One who lives 

iller much at home. Shak. A woman servant that has 

HO'UNDTREE, hddnd’-tré. n.s. A kind of tree. || care of a family, and fact agg trons the other maid 

HOUP. habe, Lat.] The hoo HOUSEKEEP ING, hots kde dein house and 

J n. s. [upupa, Lat. - 

HOURS, ar. 394, 313. n.s, [heure, Fr. here, Lat.]|| keep.) Domestick : useful to = fama. elie 
The twenty-fourth “tad a pow day ; the HOU EKEEPING, héis’-kéép-ing. n. s. page: 
of sixty minutes. S articular time. Die. ity ; liberal and plentiful table, 
ca tae tee a mis by the clock. Shak. | HO'USEL§, hdiv-2él. n.s. [buyl. Sax.] The holy 
In the plural, the stated times of devotion in the | eucharist.. Chaucer, 

Romish church. Bale. || Zo HO'USEL, hdty-z€l. v. a. rhe, Sax.] To 

HO'URGLASS, dar’-glas. n.s. A glass filled with give or receive the ooceatie. Chaucer. 

4 








HOW 


HUD 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tiibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdaind ;—shin, THis. 


HO'USELAMB*, hdds’-lam. n. s. A lamb kept up, || HOWE/VER, héd-év’-var. ad. [how and ever.] In 


to be fatted in the house. 

HO'USELEEK, hdds’-léék. n. s. [house and leek.] A 

lant. Miller. 

HO’USELESS, h6dz’-lés. 467. a. Wanting abode ; 
wanting habitation. Shakspeure. 

HO’USEMAID, héis’-made. n. s. A maid employed 
to keep the house clean. Swi 

HO'USEPIGEON®, hdd’. 

igeon. Grerory. 

HO'USERAISER*, hdds’-ra-zir. n.s. One who 
builds or raises a house. Wotton. 

HO/USEROOM, héis’-rédm. 467. n. s. [house and 
room.| Place in a house. Dryden. 

HO/USESNAIL, hdds’-sndle. x. s. A kind of snail. 

HO/USEW ARMING, hdds’-war-ming. n.s. [house 
and warming.) A feast or merrymaking upon going 
into a new house. 

HO’'USEWIFE, haz’-wif. 144, 515. n.s. [house and 
wife.) The mistress of a family. Spenser. A female | 
economist. Spenser. One skilled in female busi- 
ness. Addison. A little case or bag, for articles of 
female work. Shelton. : 

HO/USEWIFELY, hiz’-wif-lé. a. Skilled in the acts 
becoming a housewife. Delany. 

HO/USEWIFELY, haz’-wif-lé. ad. With the econo- 
my of a careful woman. Sherwood. 

HO’'USEWIFERY, haz’-wif-ré. n.s. Domestick or 
female business ; management becoming the mis- 
sachs afamily, Spenser, Female economy. Bp. 

autor, 

HO/USEWRIGHT*, hdds’-rlte. n.s. [house and 
wright.) An architect. Fotherby. 

HOUSING, hét-zing. n.s. Quantity of inhabited 
building. Graunt, Any habitation. Bp. Hall. 

houseaux, Fr.] Cloth originally used to keep off 
irt, pow added to saddles as ornamental. Warton. 

HO/USLING, hdds’-ling. a. Sacramental, alluding 
to the marriages of antiquity ; “‘ the housling fire,” | 
i. e. sacramental fire, used in that sacrament of | 
marriage. Spenser. | 

HOUSS, héds. n.s. [houseaux, Fr.] Housings. Dryd.| 

HOVE, héve. The preterit of heave. [hop, Sax.]| 

erre, 

To HOVE*, héve. r.n. [hofio, hovio, ee | 
hover about; to halt; to loiter. Gower. Ob.7". 
HO'VEL $, hév’-il. 99. n.s. [diminutive of hore, | 
Sax. aay A shed open on the sides, and cover- | 
ed overhead. Tusser. A mean habitation ; a cot- 


lage. Ray. 

Tor 1OVEL, hév’/-fl, v.a. To shelter in a hovel. 

HO’VEN, h6’-vn. 103. part. pass. [from heave.] Rais- 
ed; swelled ; cenit 3 3 peony 

To HO'VER §, hdv’-dr. 165. vn. [hovio, Welsh, to 
hang over.) To hang in the air over head, without 

flying off one way or other. Shak. 'To stand in sus- 


- 


pense or expectajion. Spenser, To wander about 
one place. Catt. 

The first syllable of this word is pronounced by Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr. sink so as to rhyme with 
the first of novel ; but Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Elphinston, and 


-jin. n.s. A tame 


W. Johnston, make it rhyme with the first of cover, 
lover, &c. The last is, in my opinion, the most agree. | 
able to polite usage. W. 

HO’VER*, hav’-dr. n.s. A protection ; a shelter by 
hanging over. Carew. 

HOVER Ground*. Light ground. Ray. 

HOW §, hdd. 223, ad. (bu, Sax.] To what degree. | 
Exod. x. In what manner, Shak, For what rea- 
son; from what cause. Shak, For what price. 
Shak. By what means, Bacon, In what state. 
Gen. xliv. Tt is used in a sense marking propor- 
tion or correspondence, Job, iv. It is much used 
in exclamation i as, How are the mighty fallen! 2 


Sam. In an affirmative sense, not easily explain- 
ed; that so it is; that. on. 
HOWBE'IT, hdd-bé/-it. 2 ad. [how he it.] Neverthe- 


HO'WRE, héi’-bé. less. Spenser. Ob. J. 

HOWDY*, hdd’-dé. n.s. A midwife. Grose. 

HOW D’YE, héd’-dé-yé, [contracted from How do 
ye?] In what state is your bealth 7 Pope. 


whatsoever manner ; in whatsoever degree. Shak, 
At all events ; happen what will; at least. T'il/ot- 
son. Nevertheless ; notwithstanding ; yet. Dryden. 

HO/WITZ*, hd/-witz. = s. A kind of mortar 

HOWITZER*, hd/-wit-zar. § or cannon, of Ger- 
man invention. 

HO/WKER:*, hdd’-kar, 2 n.s. [hule, Sax.] A vessel 

HO/OKER‘*, hédk’-ar. so called, mach used by 
the Dutch. Chambers. 

To HOWL6, hddl. 223. v. n. [huglen, Datch ; ululo, 
Lat.] To cry as a wolf or . Shak, To utter 
cries in distress. Jer. xlviii. To speak with a bel 
luine cry or tone. far It is used poetically 
of many noises loud and horrid. 

HOWL, hdil. n. s. The cry of a wolf or dog. Shak. 
The cry of a human being in horrour. Dryden. 

HO/WLET, héi’-lét. n. s. [hadotte, Fr.] The vulgar 
name for an owl, Bale, 

HO/WLING®, héd’-ling. n. s. The ery of a wolf or 
dog. Waller, ‘The cry of one in distress. Amos, 
viii. Any loud or horrid noise. More. 

HO’ WSO*, hda’-sd. ad. [abbreviation of howsoever.] 
Although. Daniel. Ob. T’. 

HOWSOEVER, hdt-sd-év/-vair. ad. [how and soev- 
er.] In what manner soever. Raleigh. Although. 
Shakspeare. 

HOWVE®. The old word for a hood. 

To HOX, hdéks. v. a. [hoh, Sax.] To hough ; to ham- 
string. Shakspeare. 

HOY, hde. 329. n. s. [hen, Fr.] A large boat some- 
times with one deck, Spenser. 

HOY®*, hdd. interj. [hu, huye, old Fr.] An exclama- 
tion sometimes used to encourage dogs; some- 
times in the sense of driving away, 1. e. begone ; 
~, sometimes, like holla, for stop, halt. Bp, 

HU‘BBUB, hab/-bab. n. s, [a corruption of whoop and 
up.) A shout; a shriek ; a loud or shrill noise. 
‘ er. A tumult; ariot. Clarendon. 

HUBBUB-BOO*, hab/-bab-bde’. n. a. ‘The cry or 
howling of the lower sort of Irish at funerals. Irish 
Hudibras. 

To HUCK §*, lrdk. v.n, [hucker, or hoecker, Teut.] ~ 
To haggle in purchasing ages Hales. 

HU’'CK ABACK, hak’-ka-bak. n. s. A kind of coarse 
table-linen, having the weft alternately crossed, to 

roduce an uneven surface. [Perhaps from the 
Peut. huyke.] 
HU’‘CKLE*, hdk’-kl. n.s. [perhaps from the Teut. 


hucken.| The hip. Hudibras. 
HU’CKLEBACKED, hak’-kl-bakt. @. [hocker, 
Germ. and /ack.] Crooked in the shoulders. 


HU’CKLEBONE, bdk/-kl-bdne. n. s. The hip-bone. 
Gamm, Gurton. 
HU’‘CKSTER, haks’-tar. 98. n. s. [hucker, ho- 
HU‘CKSTERER, hiks’-thr-dr. § ecker, Teut.] One 
who sells s by retail, or in small quantities ; a 
pedier. Ecclus, xxvi. A trickish, mean fellow. Bp. 
He 


fall. 

To HU'CKSTER, haks’-tir. v.n. To deal in petty 
bargains. Swift. : 
HU'CKSTERAGE®, biak’-stir-Aje. n.s. Dealing ; 

business. Ailton. 

HU’‘CKSTERESS*, hak’-star-és. n.s. A she-pedler. 
Sh¥rwood, ; 

HUD*, had. x. s. [perhaps a corruption of hood.} 
The husk of a nut or walnut.— To To take 
off the husks. Grose. 

To HU'DDLES, had’-dl. 405. v. a, [hudeln, Germ.] 
To dress up close, so as not to be discovered ; to 
moble, To put on carelessly in a hurry. Prior. 
To cover up in haste. Edwards. To perform ina 
hurry. Dryden. To throw together in confusion. 


Locke. 
To HU'DDLE, had’-dl. v.n. ‘To come in a crowd or 


hurry. Shakspeare. 
HU’ DDLE, had’-dl, 405. n. s, Crowd ; tumalt ; con- 
fusion. Glanville. 
HU’DDLER‘*, had’-dl-dr. n. s. [hndler, Germ.] One 
who throws things into confusion: a bungler. Cat- 
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HUE 4, hd. 335. n. s. [hip, bipe, and h1u, Sax.) Col- 
our; die. Spenser, [huée, Fr.) A clamour ; a le- 
gal pursuit; an alarm given to the country. It is 
commonly joined with ery. Shakspeare. 

HU’‘ED*, hiv-4d, or hdde. a. Coloured. Chaucer. 

HU'ER, hiv’-dr. n, s. [huer, Fr.] One whose business 
is to call out to others. Carew. 

HUFF $4, haf. n.s. [hove, or hoven, swelled.] Swell of 
sidden anger or arrogance. Hudibras. A wretch 
swelled with a false opinion of his own value. 


South. 

To HUFF, haf. v. a. To swell; to puff. Grew. To 
hector ; to treat with insolence and arrogance, or 
brutality. Echard. 

To HUFF, haf. v.n. To bluster; to storm; to 
bounce ; to swell with indignation or pride. Ot- 


way, 
ay FER, hdf-far. n.s. A blusterer ; a bully. Hu- 
thras. 
HU'FFISH, hdf-fish. a. Arrogant ; insole’ ; hector- 
ing. 
HU FFISHLY, hif-fish-lé. ad. With arrogant petu- 


lance. 

HU’FFISHNESS, haf-fish-nés. n.s. Petulance ; ar- 
rogance. 

To HUG §, hag. v. a. [hes1an; Sax.] To press close 
in an embrace. Shak. To fondle; to treat with 
tenderness. Milton. To hold fast. Atterbury. To 
gripe in wrestling. To applaud or congratulate 
one's self, on account of supposed advantage or su- 


pen: Glanville. 
HUG, hig. n.s. Close embrace. Gay. A partieu- 
lar gripe in wrestling, called a Cornish hug. Tat- 


ler. 

HUGE §, hdje. a. [ahugue, old Fr.] Vast; immense. 
Hooker. Very at. Milton. Great even to de- 
formity or terribleness. Shak, Having any quality 
m a great or high degree. Hammond, 

HU’GELY, hije’-lé. ad. Immensely ; enormously. 
Shakspeare. Greatly ; very much. Bp. Taylor. 

HU'GENESS, hije’-nés. mn. s. Enormous bulk ; 

reatness. Mirror for Magistrates. Utmost extent. 
Shakspeare 


speare, 
HU'GEOUS*, hir’-j¢-ds. a. A low word for vast or 


enormous, 

11U GGERMUGGER, hag’-gtr-mag-gir, n. s. [un- 
certain clymonogy Secrecy; by-place. Spenser. 

HU'GUENOT®, hd’-gi-ndt. 2. s. [Bignots, confed- 
erates.] One of the reformed religion in France ; a 
French Calvinist. Dryden. 

HU/GUENOTISM®*, hdy-gi-nét-izm. n.s. The pro- 
fession or principles of a Huguenot. rood, 

HU‘GY, ho’-jé. a. Vast; great; huge. Carew. 

JILTSHER*. n. s. [huissier, Fr.] An attendant; a 
door-keeper. Now written usher, B. Jonson. 

HUKE, hike. n. s. [huca, low Latin ; huque, Fr.] A 
cloak ; a mantle. Bacon. 

HULCH §*, halish. n. s. [hudkig, Su. Goth.] A bunch ; 
a bump; any round swelling, as a hunch in the 
back. Colgrave. 

HULCHBA‘CKED*, haltsh’-bakt, a, Crookbacked. 
Cotgrave. 

HU'LCHED*, hiltsh’-€d. a. Swollen; pufied up. 


| Coatrave. 

Ht’ LCHY®*, haltsh’-&. a. Much swelling ; gibbous. 
Sherwood, 

HULK, halk. n.s. [holk, Su. Goth.] A ship; a vessel 
of burden. Mirror for Magistrates. The body of a 
rag fa cai Any thing bulky and unwieldy. 

7. au, 

To HULK, haik. v.a. To exenterate: as, to hult a 
hare. Ainsworth. 

HU’LKY*, hal/-ké. a. A colloquial term fora heavy, 
large, or unwieldy person, 

HULL§, bal. 2. s. (len, Germ.] The husk or in- 
tegument of any thing; the outer covering. The 
body of a ship; the hulk. Dryden.— To lie a hull. 
Spoken of a ship, when she cannot carry all her 
sails ; or ber masts are taken down, and she is left 
al the direction of the waves, Sir 7'. Herbert. 

Jo HULL, bal. v. 2. To float; to drive to and fro 
upou the water without sails or rudder. Sidney. 





LL 


; 
| 


To HULL4, hil. v. a. To peel off the bull or husk of 
any seed. Latham. To fire cannon balls into the 
bull of a ship, within the point-blank range. Cham- 


bers. ; 
HU’LLY, hal’-lé. a, [from hedl.] Siliquose ; husky. 


Ainsworth, 

HU'LVER, hal’-var. 2. s. Holly, T'usser. 

To HUM§, ham. v. n. [hommelen, Dutch.] To make 
the noise of bees. Dryden. To make an inarticu- 
late and buzzing sound. Shak. To make a con- 
fused noise, like that of bustling crowds at a dis- 
tance. T7'homson, ‘To pause in speaking, and su 
ply the interval with an audible emission of breath. 
Hudibras. To make a low, dull noise; to mur- 
mur. P. Fletcher. ‘To express applause, Appro- 
bation was commonly expressed in publi¢k assem- 
blies by a Aum. T'rial of the Regricides. | 

To HUM®*, ham. v. a. To applaud. Milton. To sing 
low; to utter murmuringly, or indistinctly. Pope. 
To cause to hum, or make a dull noise. To im- 


se upon a person. 

HUM, him. n. s. The noise of bees, or insects. 
Shak. A low, confused noise, as of bustling crowds 
at a distance. Milton. Any low, dull noise. Pope. 
A pause, with an inarticulate sound. Shak, An ex- 
—— of applause. Spectator. Formerly, a strox 
iquor, drank by the common people. B. Jonson. 
{ests a low trick; a hoax. Epigr. Oxford ores 

HUM, ham. interj. A sound implying doubt and de- 
liberation. Shakspeure. 

HUMAN §, hi’-man. 88. a, [humanus, Lat.] Having 
ro — of aman. Swift. Belonging to man. 
. re. 


HUMANATE®, hid’-ma-ndte. part. a. Invested with 
humanity. Abp. Cranmer. 

HU’MANE $, hd-mane’. a. [/umaine, Fr.] Kind; 
civil; benevolent ; good-natured. Bucon, 

HUMA'‘NELY, hd-mane’-lé. ad. Kindly; with good- 
nature, S/ re. 

HUMA/NENESS*, hd-mane’-nés. n. s. Tenderness ; 
humanity. Scott. 

HUMANIST, hi’-mé-nist. n. 8. [humaniste, Fr.] A 

hilologer; a grammarian. Bacon. 

HUMA! ITY, hd-man’-4-4. n. s. [humanitas, Lat.] 
The nature of man. Sidney. Humankind; the 
collective body of mankind. Glanville. Benevo- 
lence ; tenderness. Locke. Philology; grammatical 
studies. Harrington. 

To HUMANIZE, hti’-man-ize. v. a. To soften; to 
make susceptive of tenderness or benevolence. 
Wotton. 

HU/MANKIND, hd-man-kylad’. n. s. ‘The race of 
man; mankind. Pope. 

HU/MANLY, ag ad, a the —_ of 
men; according to power of men. Aderbury. 
Kindly ; with qcod-epiiire. Pope. 

HUMA’TION®, hd-ma/-shdn. n. s. [hematio, Lat.] 


Interment. Chambers. 
HU’MBIRD, ham/-bard. n.s. ‘Phe humming bird. 
Brown 


HUMBLE ‘4, aim’-bl. 394, 405. a. [huanble, Fr.] Not 
roud ; modest; not arrogant. Spenser. Low ; not 


righ ; not great. Cowley. 

To UMBLE, im’-bl. v. a. To make humble ; to 
make submissive ; to make to bow down with hu- 
mility. Shak. To crush; to break ; to subdue. 
Addison. To make to condescend. Locke. To 
bring down from a height. Hakewill. 

HU/MBLEBEE, dm/’-bl-bé. n. s. [hommelen, Teut. 
hombuin edere.] A buzzing wild bee. Shak. 

HU’'MBLEBEE, dm/’-bl-bé. n.s. An herb. Ains- 


worth, 

HU'MBLEBEE Eater. n.s. A fly that eats the hum- 
blebee. Ainsworth. 

HU’MBLEMOUTHED, dm/-bl-méirxd. a. [/an- 
ble and mouth.] Mild; meek. ce ae ; 

HU'MBLENESS, 4m/-bl-nés. n.s. Humility ; ab- 
sence of pride. Sidney. 

HU/MBLEPLANT, adm’-bl-plnt. n. s. A species of 
sensitive plant. Mortuner. : 

HU‘MBLER, dm/-bl-dr. 98. n. s. One that humbles 
or subdues himself, or — Sherwood. 


~ 
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-HU’MBLES, dm/-biz. 405. n.s. Entrails of a deer. 


See Umees. 
HU’MBLESS, tm/’-blés. n. s. [/umblesse, old Fr.] 
Humbleness; humility. r. Ob. J. 
HU’/MBLING*, dm’-bling. n.s. Humiliation ; abate- 


ment of pride. Milton. 
HU'MBLY, @m/-bié. ad. Without pride ; with hu- 
mility ; modestly ; with timorous modesty. Shak, 
ec nents hei m5 cae elevation. 
i *, hdm’-big. n. s, An imposition : a v 
low word. Student, vol. ii. is “is 
HU/MDRUM, hiéim’-drém. a. [from hum, and the 
Icel. draums.] Dull; dronish ; stupid. Hudibras. 
To HUME’CT 4, hd-inékv’. v.a. [humecto, 
To HUME/CTATE §, hd-mék’/-thte.§ Lat] To 
wet; to moisten. Brown. 
HUMECTA’TION, bi-mék-th’-shdn. n.s. The act 
of wetting; moistening. Bacon. 
HUME’C *, hd-mék’-tlv. a. Having the power 
to wet or moisten. Purtheneia Sacra. 
HU'MERAL, hi/-mé-ral. a. [humeral, Fr. from la 
merus, Lat.| Belonging to the shoulder, Sharp. 
HUMICUBA’TION, hd-mik-i-ba/-shdn, n.s. [humi 
and cubo, Lat.} The act of lying on the ground, 
Bp. Bramhail. 
HU‘MID §, hiy-mid. a. [/awnidus, Lat.] Wet; moist; 


watery. Milton. 

HUMIDITY, hd-mid/-+4. n. s. [/aunidité, Fr. 
Moisture, or the power of wetting other bodies. It 
differs very much from fluidity, depending alto- 
gether on the congruity of the component particles 
of any liquor to the or surfaces of such par- 
ticular bodies as it is capable of adhering to. 


Quincy. 
To HU MILE §*, hty-mil. v. a. [hmilier, old Fr.] To 
humiliate or humble. Bp. Fisher, Ob. T’. 
HUMILIATION, hd-mil-¢-d/-shan. n. s. (Fr) De- 
scent from greatness; act of humility. 
Mortification ; external expression of sin and un- 
worthiness. Brown, Abatement of pride. Swi/?. 
HUMILITY, hi-mil’-¢-t¢. n. 5, [humilité, Fr.] Free- 
dom from pride ; modesty. Hooker, Act of sub- 
mission, ries. 
HU'MMER, him/-mar. n. s. [from hum] That 
which hums; an applauder. Ainsworth. 
HU’/MMING*, ham’-ming. n. s. The noise of becs 
or flies. An inarticulate sound. Shak. A 
dull, unmeaning noise. Glanville. 
HUMMING AL*. Sprightly ale. Dryden. 
HU’MMING Bird*. Bee HumpirD. 
HU'MMOCK*, ham/-mak. n. s. [perhaps a corrup- 
tion of juemp.] A little hill; rising-ground, Hawkes- 


worth. 

HU'MMUMS*, him/-mdmz. n. s. pl. [Persian.] 
Sweating-places, or baths. The word is used by 
us only in the plural. Sir 7". Herbert. 

HUMORAL, yW’-mé-ril. 88, 394. a. [/uemoral, Fr.] 
Proceeding from the humours, Harvey. 

HU/MORIST, yi’-mér-ist. n. s. [humoriste, Fr.] One 
who conducts himself by his own fancy; one who 
gratifies his own humour. Watts. One who has 
odd conceits. Bp. Hall. One who is fond of jest- 
ing; a wag; a droll. Sir 7. Bodley. One who 
has violent and peculiar passions, Bacon. 

HU/MOROUS, yi‘-mar-ds. 314. a. Moist ; humid ; 
damp ; ary: teri Full of sue 5 odd 
images. ison. Capricious; irregular. . 
Fleamati jocular. Prior. ? 

HUMOROUSLY, yiy-mir-ds-l8, ad. Merrily ; jc 
cosely. Addison. Capriciously ; whimsically. 
Culamy. 

HU’MOROUSNESS, yi’-mitr-iis-nés. n. s, Fickle- 
ness; capricious levity. Jocularity; oddness of 
conceit. Petulance ; peevishness. Goodman. 

HU'MORSOME, yi’-mir-sim. a. Peevish ; petu- 
lant. Goodman, Odd; bumorous. Swift. 

HU’ MORSOMELY, yi’-miar-stim-lé. ad. Peevishly ; 

ulantly, Goodman, 

HUMOUR 4, yi’-mar. 314, 394. n.s. [humor, Lat.] 
Moisture. Ray. The different kind of moisture in 
man’s body. Milton. General turn om temper of 
mind. Sidney. Present disposition. Shak. 


tesque imagery; jocularity; merriment. T'emrple. 
Tendency to dimsene 3 morta disposition. T'em,sie. 
Petulance ; peevishness, South. A trick ; a 
tice. Shak. Caprice; whim; predominant incli- 
nation. Bacon. 

To HUMOUR, yi'-méar. v. a. To gratify ; to soothe 
by compliance. Swift. To fit; to comply with. 


alton. 
HU/MOURIST*. See Humonrist. 
HU‘MOURSOME®*. See Homorsome. 


HUMP §, hamp. n. s. [umbo, Lat. a tump or hillock.} 

The loner formed by a crooked hack. Tatler. 
HU’/MPBACK, bhémp’-bak. n.s. Crooked back ; 
high shoulders, T'atler. 

HU’MPBACKED, bamp’-bikt. a. Having a crook- 
ed back. Townsend, 

70 HUNCH §, hdash. v.a, (rusch, Germ.] To strike 
or punch with the fists. L’ Est . [Aocker, Germ. 
a crooked back.] ‘To crook the back. Dryden. 

HUNCH, hénsh. n. s. A blow; a punch. Serenius. 
A hump ; a bunch. 

HU/NCHBACKED, hénsh’-bakt. 359. a. Having a 
crooked back, Dryden. 

HU'NDRED$, hin’-dréd, or Indn’-dird. a. [hund, 
hundred, Sax.] The number consisting of ten mul- 
tiplied by ten. Dryden. 

PP This word has a solemn and a colloquial pronuncia- 
tion. In poetry and oratory the former mode is the bet- 
ter; on other occasions the latter. A 

HU'NDRED, han’-dréd. 417. n.s. Acompany, body, 
or collection consisting of a hundred. Locke. A 
canton or division of a gg? perhaps once con- 
taining a hundred manors. [/wndredum, low Lat.} 


Bacon. 

HUNDRE’DER‘, hain’-dréd-dr. n. s. [handredarius, 
low Lat.) One of the jury upon a controversy, 
dwelling in the hundred where the land lies. Black. 
stone. Ges that hath the jurisdiction of a hundred, 
and holdeth the hundred court. Cowel. 

HU/NDREDTH, hian’/-drédth. a. [hundDpeonceo 
sopa, Sax.] The ordinal of a hundred; the 
tenth ten times told. Hooker. 

HUNG, Mag. The preterit and part. pass. of hang. 


D i. 

HUNGARY Water*, hing’-gir-+-wi’-tir. nis. A 
distilled water, so called from a quecn of Hungary, 
for whose use it was first prepared. 

HU'NGER§$, epg, hel _n.s. [hun¥ep, Sax.] 
Desire of food ; the pain felt from fasting. Quinoy. 
Any violent desire. Dryden. 

To HU/NGER, hing’-giir. 98. v.n. To feel the pain 
of hunger. St. Maft. xxi. To desire with great ea- 

erness ; to long. Milton, 
o HU/NGER*, hang’-gir, v.a. To famish; not 
to allow sufficient food. 

HU/NGERBIT, hang’-gir-bit. ad 

HU’NGERBITTEN ,hing’-gér-bit-t’n. er and 
int.) Pained or weakened with hunger. Jod, xviii. 

HU'NGERED*, haing’-gird. See Huncrep. 

HU‘NGERLY, hang/-gtr-lé. a. Hungry; in want 
of nourishment. Shadspeare. 

HU'NGERLY, hdang’-gér-lé. ad. Wit keen appe- 
tite. sree corte 

To HU'NGERSTARVE®*, hang’-gir-stirve. v. a. 


To famish. Fiuloet. 
HU/NGERSTARVED, _ héing’-gir-st&rv’d’. a. 
’ Starved with hunger. Shakspeare. 

HUNGREDP, ag sor eer a. f Pine iy 
an prefixed, ae ag ing to athirst.] Pinched by 
want of food. St. Matthew. 

HU‘NGRILY, hdang’-gré-lé. ad. With keen appe- 


tite. ch age : : 

HUNGRY, hdang’-gré. 2. Feeling pain from want 
of food. Locke, Not fat; not fruittul ; not prolifick ; 
more disposed to draw from other substances than 
to impart to them. Bacon. 

HUNKS, — n. s. [hunskur, Icel.] A covetous, 
sordid wretch ; a miser. Dryden. 

HUNS*, hanz. n. s. pl. [FHfmni, Lat.) A barba.- 
rous people of Scythia, who, afier subduing Pan- 
nonia, gave to it the present name of Hungary. 


as. 
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To HUNT §, hadnt, v. a. [huncian, Sax.] To chase ||} HURT, har. n. s. Harm; mischief. : 
wild animals. Job, xxxviii. To pursue ; to follow Wound or bruise. Shak. Injury ; wrong. Ezra, iv. 
close. Psalm cxl. 'To search for. Spenser. To di- |; HU/RTER, hart’-dr. n.s. One that does harm, A 
rect or manage hounds in the chase, Addison. wounder. ey <r 

To HUNT, hadnt. v.n. To follow the chase. Gen. |} HURTFUL, hdért’-fal. a. [hurt and full.] Mis- 
xxvii. Jo pursue or search. Locke. | _chievous; pernicious. Hooker. 

HUNT, haat. n.s. A huntsman. Chawer. A pack | HU'/RTFULLY, hart’-fal-¢. ad. Mischievously ; per 
of hounds. Dryden. A chase. Shak. Pursuit. Shak.|| _niciously. Sherwood. 

HUNTER, hén’-tdr. n.s. One who chases animals |} HU/RTFULNESS, hart’-fal-nés. n.s. Mischievous- 
for pastime or food. Milton, A dog that scents|| ness; perniciousness. Sherwood. 
game or beasts of prey. Shak. A hunting-horse, |} 7'o HURTLE §, hdr’-tl. 405. v.n. [urtare, Italian.) 








as it was formerly called. To clash ; to skirmish ; to run against any thing; 
HU’/N'TING®, han’-ting. n.s. [huncumy, Sax.] The || to jostle. Shak. To clash; to rattle. Shak. "Be 
diversion of the chase. Locke. rush forward. Spenser. 'To wheel round ; to turn 


HU'NTINGHORN, hin’-ting-hdrn, n.s. A bugle ;|! about quickly. Spenser. 
a horn used to cheer the hounds. Prior. To HU/RTLE, har-tl, v. a. To push with violence. 
HU'NTINGHORSE*, hin’-ting-hérse. n. s. A horse Wicliffe. To move with violence, or rather with 
to hunt on; a hunter. Spectator. velocity; to whirl round. Spenser. 
HU'NTINGSEAT*, hdn’-ting-séét. n. s. A tempo- |HURTLEBERRY, hdr’-tl-bér-¢. nm. s. [heonot- 
rary residence for the purpose of hunting. Gray. ny, Sax.) Bilberry. 
HU'NTRESS, han’-trés. n. s. A woman that fol- HU'RTLESS, hart’-lés, a. Innocent ; harmless ; in- 
lows the chase. Milton, noxious ; doing no harm. Sidney. Receiving no 
HU'NTSMAN, héants’-mén. 88. n.s. One who de-|| hurt. 
lights in the chase. S . The servant whose || HU/RTLESSLY, bari’-lés-lé. ad. Without harm. 
office it is to mayage the chase. L’ e. Sidney. 
HUNTSMANSHIP, hiants’-man-ship. nm. s. The |} HU/RTLESSNESS, hart’-lés-nés. n. s. Freedom 
walifications of a hunter. Donne. |__ from any pernicious quality. 
HU’ RDEN*, har’-do. n. s. [made of hurds, or coarse | HUSBAND §. hz!-band. ed n. s. [hossband, Danish, 
flax.] A coarse kind of linen. Shenstone. | master.] The correlative to wife; a mau mar- 
HU RDLE4, bdr’-dl. 405, n.s, [hypdel, Sax.] Aj) ried toa woman. Locke. The male of animals. 
texture of sticks woven together ; a crate. Dryden.|| Dryden. An economist; a man that knows and 
Crate en which criminals were dragged to execu- || practises the methods of frugality and profit. Da- 
tion. Bacon, vies. A tiller of the ground ; a farmer. Spenser. 
To HU/RDLE*, har’-dl. v. a. To make up, hedge, || Zo HU'SBAND, haz’-band, v. a. To supply with 
cover, or close with hurdles. Seward. a husband. Shak. To manage with frugality. 
HURDS, hirdz n.s. [See Harps.] The refuse of |} Bacon. To till; to cultivate the ground. Bacon. 
hemp or flax, Ainsworth. | HUSBANDABLE®, hiéiz’-band-a-bl. a. Manageable 
HU/RDY-GURDY*, har’-dé-gar-dé. n.s. {uncer-|| with frugality. Sheriwood. 
tain derivation.] A stringed instrument, ofien | HU'SBANDLESS, hdz/-band-lés, a. Without a 
heard in the streets of London. Midas. husband. Shakspeare. 
To HURL 6$, hiarl. v.a. [from whirl; hurra, Su.|; HU SBANDLY, hdz’-band-lé. a. Frugal; thrifiy. 
Goth.] _To throw with violence ; to drive impetu- |; 7sser. 
ously. Numb, xxxv. Caled Fr.] To utter with ||, HU'SBANDMAN, hiz/-baind-min. n. s. A master of 
vehemence. Spenser. To play at a kind of game. a family. Chaucer, One who works in tillage. Shak. 
Carew. | HUSBANDRY, héz’-baind-ré. n.s. Tillage; man- 
To HURL*, harl. v.n. To move rapidly ; to whirl. || ner of — land. Sidney. ‘Thrift; irugality ; 
Thomson. | parsimony. Shak, Care of domestick affairs. Shak. 
HURL, harl. n. s. The act of casting or throwing. nlsH §, hash. interj. [houische, Fr.) Silence! pe 
- — Congreve, Tumult; riot; commotion. Knolles. || still! no noise! Shakspeare. 
HU‘RLBAT, harl/-bat. n.s. Whirlbat. Ainsworth. || HUSH, hésh. a. Still; silent ; quiet. Shak: — 
HU'RLER, har’-lar. n. s. One who throws, or burls. || 7 HUSH, hash. v.n. To be still; to sient. 


Harrington. One that plays at burling. Carew. ; rie ; ; 
HU’'RLWIND, hiirl’-wind. n.s. A whirlwind, Sun- || To HUSH, hash. v. a. To still; to silence ; to quiet. 
Shakspeare. 


ys. 

HU'RLY, har’-lé. n. 8. [hurler, Fr.|| To HUSH up. v. a. To suppress in silence ; to for- 

HURLY-BURLY, hiir’-lé-bar-l2. aud borlen,|! bid to be mentioned. Pope. 

Teut.) ‘Turguit; commotion; bustle. Shakspeare. || HU/SHMONEY, hash’-man-. n. s, [/wsh and mon- 

HURRA’H®, har-ra’, inter}. [hurra, Gotb.] A shout || _ey.] A bribe to hinder information, Swi/?. 
of joy, or thumph, or eppiause, or encouragement. || HUSK §, hdsk. n.s. [huldsch, Dutch.] The outmost 

HURRICANE, har’-ré-kan, { n.s. _ [/uracan,|| integument of fruits. Shakspeare. ; 

HURRICA‘NO, har-ré-ka’-nd. § Span.] A violent || J’o HUSK, hask. v. a. To strip off the outward in- 
storm, such as is oflen experienced in the western a. ; 

‘hemisphere. Shakspeare. HU'SKED, his'-kéd. 366. a, Bearing a husk. Sher- 
RURRIER, hie-réstr n.s. One that hurries; a HU RRINESS® hde'-kd-oll 8 ve 
disturber, Chapman. /SKINESS*, his’-ké-nés. n.s. Hoarseness ; t 

To HURRY §, fare. v.a. [horra, hurra, or Iyra,|| _ state of being husky. ; : 
Goth.] To hasten; to put into precipitation or |} HU/SKY, hds’-ké. a. Abounding in husks ; consisting 
confusion ; to drive con Sh . of husks. Dryden. Hoarse ; having a rough or 

To chat ral to ag v.n. To move on with pre- ry ree ; having a ee ; Bet 4 , 
cipitation. Dryden. ‘R*, hdz-zar’. n. s. [husar, Germ.] Original- 

HURRY, har’-ré. n.s. Tumult; precipitation ; com- || __ly, a Hungarian horse-soldier, light-armed. Tatler. 
motion. Hayward. | HU'SSITE®, has’-lte. n. s. One of the followers of 

HU’RRY-SKURRY*, har’-ré-skar’-ré. ad. [hurra,|} John Huss of Prague, the reformer. Pelletreau. 
and skorra, Su. Goth.] Confusedly ; in a bustle; || HU’SSY, haz'-zé. n.s. [corrupted from housewife : 
with noise and tumult. Gray. taken in an ill sense.] A sorry or bad woman; a 

HURST, harst. peed penny eal A small wood ; Lele = It Taare used ludicrously in 
a knoll covered with trees, Drayton. slight disa ation. . 

To HURT S$, hart. v. a. preter. Thurt ; part. pass. || HU’ TINGS , hdiz/-tingz. n.s. [hupting, Sax.] A 
I have jnot. (hy pt, Sax. wonnded.] To mischief; | council ; a court held. Blackstone. The place of 
veers Revel. _ To woes to pain by some Bor ao ceoone —* of gy cog Burke. 

ily harm. Shakspeare. ‘To damage ; to unpair. || To HU/STLE, hias’-sl. 472. v.a, [hndsen, hidselen 
vi. = r Teut.) ‘To shake = in confusion. ” : 
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HU‘SWIPFE §, haz’-zif. 144. n.s. A bad manager; a 
sorry woman. [buy, Sax. and wife.] An 
economist; a thrifly woman. 7 ; 

To HU'SWIFE, hiaz’-zif, v.a. To manage with 
economy and frugality. Dryden. 

HU’SWIFELY*, hiz’-zif-lé. a. Thrifiy; frugal;! 
becoming a housewife. T'usser. | 

HU’SWIFELY*, hdz’-zif-lé. ad. Thrifiily; like a 

huswife or husband. Barret. 

‘SWLFERY, haz'-zif-ré. n.s. Management, good 
or bad. Tusser. Man nt of rural business 
committed to women. ser. 

HUTS, hat. 2s. [hucce, Sax.] A 

} ge soldiers. 


Swift. A temporary building to 

To HUT*, hit. $9 a. faite, Fry A military expres- 
sion: as, to haut troops, i. e. to lodge them in huts. 

HUTCH (, hitsh. #. s. [hpsecce, Sax. huche, Fr.) A 
chest of any kind; a coffer, called in the north 
country, an ark. Warton, Among farmers, a bol. | 
low trap for taking vermin alive ; and also a kind | 
of case for ge 6 0 coon 

it 








r collage 


To HUTCH* . v.a, To hoard; to lay up as 
in a chest. ‘on. 

HUTCHINSO NIAN*, hatsh-In-sd/-né-dn. n. s. One 
of the followers of the opinions of Mr. John Hutch- 
inson of Yorkshire 5 w notion was, that a ple- 
num and the air are the principles of the Scripture 
og and whose scheme of reformation re- 
ated to the original language of the Old Testa- 
ment and the true sense of the Bible. Heathcote. 

To HUZZ, baz. v.n, [from the sound.] To buzz ; 

HUZZAS8, hiezk’, 174, (bdiz-2¥’, P } 

Li1 *, hdz-za’. . [haz-2a’, .) interj. 
An exclamation of joy, or triumph. Gollenith. } 

HUZZA‘, hiz-za'. n.s. A shout; a ery of acclama- 
tion. Arbuthnot. 

To HUZZA’, hiz-zd’. v.n. To utter acclamation. 


One of the principles of water; in chymica] lan- 

guage, as it is found in the form of gas, and then 

called inflammable air. 

HYDRO/GRAPHER, hi-drdg’-gra-far. n.s. [fdup 
and yedgw.] One who draws maps of the sea, Boyle. 

HYDROGRA/PHICAL®, hi-dro-graf’-¢-kal. a. Ap- 
plied to maps or charts, which represent the sea- 
ooaeh, rocks, islands, shoals, shallows, and the like. 


7 Ts, 

HYDRO'GRAPHY §, hi-drdég’-gra-f. 518. n. s. De- 
scription of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. 
Norman. 

HYDRO’LOGY*, hi-dr6l’-6-jé. n. s. [fdwp and Asyos.] 
ne of the uature and properties of water 
in general. 

HY‘DROMANCY, hi'-dird-man-sé. 519. ns. [idwo 
and yavtea.] Prediction by water. Ayliffe. 

HY’‘DROMEL, hi’-drd-mé!. 180. n.s. [odwp and 

é\.] Honey and water. Mortimer. 

HYDRO METER, hi-drdmm’-mé-tdr. 518. n.s. [Bowe 
aud perpov.}] An instrument to measure the extent 
or profundity, gravity or density, or other proper- 
ties of water. 

HYDRO’ METRY, hi-irém’-mé-iré. n. s. The act of 
measuring the extent of water. 

HY DROPHO'BIA, hi-drd-’-bé-a. ns. [i¢pwpoBia.] 
Dread of water. Quincy. 

<7 [ have differed from Mr. Sheridan in the accentua- 
tion of this word: for my reasons see Cyclopedia. 
Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Mr. Bu- 
cbhanan, Mr. Entick, Mr. Barclay, and Dr. Johnson, are 
uniformly for the antepenultimate uccent. W 


HY’DROPHOBY?, hi/-dré-f0-bé. n.s. Dread of 


HYDROPICAL, hl<drbp’-pd-kAl [is 
DROPICA hi-c - - da. [idportxds. 
HYDRO’PICK, Ra a , Dropaical) 


diseased with extravasated water. Bacon. Re- 


sembling dropsy. King Charles. 


King. 
To HUZZA', hiz-zh’. v.a. To receive or attend || HY’DROPSY*, hi-drép-sé. . s. The dropsy. 


with acclamation, Addison 


Thomson, 


HY’ACINTH §, hi’-f-sinth. n.8. [idxivO6s.] A flower. || HYDROSTA’TICAL §, hi-drd-sta’-2-kAl. a. [fdwp 


Miller. A gem, the same with the lapis lyncurius 
of the ancients. Hil 
HY’ACINTHINE, 
acinths ; resembling hyacinths. Milton. 

HY’‘ADES, hl’-A-déz. 2) n. = 

HY’ADS, hi’-Adz. 187. § stellation. Dryden. | 

HY’ALINE, hi’-d-lin. 150. a, foddssvs.) Glassy, crye- 
talline. Milton. 

HY’BRID §*, hib’-brid. a. [58prs, &Bptdos.] Mon l; 
of different species; applied to plants as well as 
animals. South. 

HY’BRIDOUS, hib’-bré-dés. a. Begotten between 
animals of different species. Ray. 

HYDA/TIDES, hi-dat’-¢-déz. 187, n, $. [from btw.) | 


Little transparent bladders of wajer in any part 5| To 


most common in dropsical persons. Quincy. | 
HYDRA, hl’-dra. x. s. [hydra, Lat.] A monster 
with many heads slain by Hercules: whence an | 
multiplicity of evils is termed a hydra, Milton. 


HY‘DRAGOGUES, b¥-dri-gégz. 187. n.s. [édwp || HYE’NA, hi-é/-na. 


and dyw.] Such medicines as occasion the discharge | 
of watery humours, whicn is generally the case of 
the stronger catharticks. Quincy. 
HYDRA‘ULICAL, bi-driw?-lé-kal. , 
HYDRA‘ULICK, hi-driw’-lik. 
ance of water through pipes. Derham. 
ITY DRA‘ULICKS §, hl-driw/-liks. 187. n.s. [idw 
and dwios.] The science of conveying water through 
+ or conduits. Adams, 
HY ROCE/LE, hi’-drd-stle, 180. n.s. [iéooend?.] | 
A watery rupture. ; 
{<7 This word, like all of the same origin and form, as 


a. Relating to 





and erarx).] Relating to hydrostaticks; taught 


by hydrostaticks. Bentley. 


l. 
hl-A-shy’-thin. 140. a. Made of hy- || HYDROSTA’TICALLY, hi-dré-st&t’-2-kal-é. ad. 


According to hydrostaticks. Bentley. 


bddes.] A watery con- || HYDROSTA’TICKS, _hi-drd-stii-iks. n.s. The 


science of weighing fluids; weighing bodies in 
fluids. Bentl: os ; ghing 


| HYDRO'TICK, hi-drét’-tk. ns. [Gdwp.] Purger of 


water cA gga is Artnithnot. 

HY’DRUS*, hi/-drés, n. s. [t2wp.] A water-snake. 
Milton. [In astronomy.) The water-serpent; a 
southern constellation. 

HY‘EMAL §*, hl-é-miil. a. [hyemalis, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to winter. Sir 7’. Brown. 

IY‘EMATE®, hi’-¢-mate. v.n. To winter at a 
lace. Cockeram. 

HYEMA/‘TION?®, hi-é-ma’-shdn. 2. s. Shelter fro 
the cold of winter, Evelyn. : 
HY’EN, hi/-én. n.s. [hyana, Lat. tarwa, eft 

‘ An animal like a wolf, sai 
fabulously to imitate human voices. Shakspeare. 


|| HYGROMETER, bi-grém’-mé-tar, 187. n. 8. [by 


aud perofw.} An instrument to measure the degrees 
of moisture. Arbuthnot. 


the convey- | HY’GROSCOPE, hi/-gré-skope. n.s. [Fypos and 


exoréw.) An instrament to show the moisture and 
dryness of the air, and to measure and estimate the 
quantity of either extreme. Quincy. 

HY GROSCOPICK®, hi-grd-sképik. a. Having 
affinity to water. Adams. 


| HYLA‘RCHICAL, hi-lar’-ké-kél. a. [69 and dpy?.] 


Presiding over matter, Hallywell 


bubonocele, enterocele, bronchocele, spermatocele, sar- | HY'LOZOICK®, hi’-ld-26-ik, n.s. ‘One of a sect of 


cocele, &c., ought to pronounced with the final ¢ | 
forming a syllable; for, aa they are perfectly Greek | 


words, as vdpoxnAn, or formed from the Greek, as en- || HY/MEN 6, hi’-mén. n.s. 


terocele from evrepov and xm\n, they ought to be pro- | 
nounced like apostrophe, hyperbole, kc. WW. i 
HYDROCE/PHALUS, hi-drd-sét’-fa-tas, n, 8. [Bdwo | 
and xePadi.] A dropsy in the head. Arbuthnot, 
r-jan, 2.3. [Edn and ycvvdw.] 
Gl : 


'HYMENE’AN, bi-mé-nd/ An. 
4 


ancient atheists that held all matter to be animated 
and to have perception. Clarke. 

[bunv.] The god of mar- 
riage. Tatler. ‘The virginal membrane. [In bot- 
any.] A fine, delicate skin in which flowers are en- 


closed, while in the bud. 
HYMENE’AL, bi-mé-né’-al. s. evens) _* 
marriage song, Milf 


HYP HYP 
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HYMENE’AL, hi-mé-né’-al. “ Pertaining to mar- HYPERCRITICK, hi-pér-kerit’-fk. n. s. [brep and 

HYMENE’AN, hi-mé-né/-An. § riage. Pope. xplrixos.) A critick exact or captious beyond use 

27 In these compounds of Hymen, Mr. Sheridan has 
shortened the i in the first syllable; but, though I think 
this tendency of the secondary accent to shorten the 
vowel perfectly oo to analogy, yet y has so fre- 
quently the sound of long i, that it seems, in this case 
and some others, to counteract that tendency; nor can 
any other reason be given why the same letter in hy- 
perbolical and hypercritick should be long, as Mr. Sheri- 
dan has properly marked them. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Bu- 
chanan, and Mr. Perry, by their notation, seom of the 
same opinion. WW. 

HYMN}, him. n.s. [épvos.] An encomiastick song, 
or song of adoration to some superiour being. Spen- 




















or reason. den. 

HYPERCRI'TICAL, hi-pér-kriv’-¢-kl. a. Critical 
ry necessity or use. Evelyn. 

HYPERDU'‘LIA®*, bi-pér-dd’- n.s. [trep, and 

HY’PERDULY*, hi/-pér-da-lé. dulia.] A su- 
‘shard kind of service among the anists to the 

irgin Mary. See Doria, Abp. Usher. 

HYPE’RICON*, hi-pér’-¢-kén. n. s. [Lat.] [In bota 
ny.] St. John’s wort. Stukeley. 

H /RMETER, hi-pér’-mé-tdr. 581. n.s. [beep 
and pérpoy.} Any thing greater than the standard 
os ddison. 

HYPERPHY’SICAL*, hi-pér-fiz’-2-kAl. a. [brep, 
and Bm orgy em rnatural, Aubrey. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, hi-pér-sir-kd/-sls, 520. n.s. 

eh ie The growth of fungous or proud 


h. Wiseman. 
HY’PHEN, hi’-fén. n.s. [6¢év.] A note of conjune- 
tion; as, vir-tue, ever-living. B. Jonson. 
HYPNO’TICK, hip-ndt’-Ik. n. s. [Grvos.] Any medi- 
cine that induces aoe Brown. 

‘POCAUST®, hip’-0-kAwst. n. s. [bréxavorov.] A 
subterraneous place, in which was a furnace that 
served to heat the baths of the Greeks and Romans; 
and, in modern times, applied to the place which 
keeps warm a stove or hot-house. Kong? 

HYPOCHO'NDRES}§, hip-d-kén’-darz. 415. 2. s. 
Lonox 1ov.] The two regions lying on each side 

e ilago ensiformis, and those of the ribs, and 
the tip of the breast, which have in one the liver, 
and in the other the spleen. Geek 

HYPOCHONDRLA*, hip-pd-kén’-dré-4. n.s. Mel- 


ancholy, Thomson. 
HYPOCHON DRIACAL, hip- eared. ¢ 


ser. 

To HYMN, him. v.a. [fyvéw.] To praise in song ; 
to worship with eg x 

To HYMN, him. v.n. To sing songs of adoration. 


Milton. 
HY’MNICK, him’-nik. a. Relating to hymns. Donne. 
HY’MNING, him’-ning. 411. part. a. Celebrating in 


hymns. 
HYMNO’ LOGY®*, him-nél’-6-jé. n.s. [Byvos and \6- 
os.) A collection of hymns. Mede. 
T> HYP, hip. v. a. (barbarously contracted from 
hypochondriack.| To make melancholy; to dis- 


nt. & ‘or. 

HYPA‘LLAGE, hé-pal’-ldjé. n.s. [bradAay?.] A 
figure by which words change their cases with 
each other. 

HY’PER?, hi’-par. n.s. [ixep.] A word often found 
jn composition, in our language, usually signifying 
excess, or something beyond the meaning of the 
simple word to which it is joined. 

HY’PER, hi-par. n.s. [curtailed from hypercritick.] 

A oH sp plins Prior. 


HYP ‘SPIST*, hi-par-ris’-pist. n. 8. [bxepaczt- || Fy POCHONDRI/ ACK, hi -kén’-dré-Ak. 
(hi kén-dri’-Ak, Sheridan. 


irl. A defender. Cinling wor } 
H /RBATON®, hi-pér’-ba-tén. n.s. (Lat. from||  @. Of, or belonging to, the hypochondres. Bullokar. 
bxepBatvw.] A figure in writing, when the words |}  Mfelancholy ; disordered in the imagination. Wot- 
ag from the plain grammatical order. |} gm. Producing melancholy. Bacon. 
ilton. / # f. 8. 
HT HE RBOLAS, bhple/-bO4L 187. a.2. [Berp and || HYPOCHONDEE ACIS Dig set ph yaa 


BdédXw.] A section of a cone made by a plane, 0|/ tion, S 
that the axis of the section inclines to the opposite || }7ypOCHONDRI/ACISM®,hip-pd-kén-dri’-A-sizm. 


Jeg of the cone, which in the parabola is ] to R j Jolm- 

it, fe m = ellipsis intersects it. Harris. : es ; disordered imagination. 
HY’PERBOLE, hi-pér’-bd-lé. 187. n.s. [brepBor?. YPOCHONDRIASIS*, hip-pd-kén-drl’-4-sis. n. s. 

A re in rhetorick by which any thing is * H peter esenge — 


Hypochondriack affection or passion. Chrichton. 

HYPOCHO/NDRY*, pg Soatbhaa n.s. One of 
the two regions called the h ondres. Burton. 

HY’POCIST, hip’--sist. n. s. [6mdcceris.] An —_. 
sated juice, considerably hard and heavy: ofa 
shining black colour, when broken. The stem of 
the plant is thick and fleshy, and much thicker at 
the top than towards the bottom, Fill. 

HY'POCRAS*. See Hiprocras. 

HYPOCRISY, hé-pdk’-kré-sé. 187. n.s, Dissimula- 
tion with regard to the moral or religious charac 
ter. 1 Pet. ii. 

HY’POCRITE 64, hip’-pd-krit. 156. n. s. [bxoxper§s-] 
A dissembler in morality or religion. Shak, A dis 
sembler. ony 

HYPOCRI'TICAL, hip-pd-krit’-ik-kal. e 

HYPOCRI'TICK, hip-pd-krit’-ik. : 
ae ; insincere ; appearing differently from 
the reality. , 

HYPOCR MTICALLY, hip-pd-krit’-ik-kAl-<. ad 
With dissimulation ; without sincerity, Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

HYPOGA/STRICK, hip-pé-gis‘-trik. a. [tro and 
yarrip.] Seated in the lower part of the belly. 


ak or write with exaggeration or extenuation. Wiseman. 
! HYPOGE'UM, hip-6-j¢’-dm, 512. n.s. [bro and ya. 


ountagu, 
To HYPE/RBOLIZE*, hi-pér’-bd-lize. v. a. To ex- A name which the ancient architects gave to a 
te or extenuate. Fotherby. the parts of a building that were under ground, as 

HYPERBO'REAN, hi-pér-bd/-ré-fin. n.s. [hyperbo- || cellars and vaults. Farris. 

reus, Lat.] Northern. Armstrong. HYPOSTASIS §, hl-pés’-ta-sls, 187. 2. s. [bréeracis.] 
IHYPERCATALE'CTICK®*, hh plc teh -Site'-0k. Distinct substance. Personality. A term used in 

a. [bxeo, and catalectick.) Exceeding the measure;|| the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, Hammond, (Ir 

applied to verses having a syllable »r two too many |) medicine.}] Sediment of urine. Nabbes. 

at the end. || HYPOSTA‘TICAL eae a. Constitu 

48° 


creased or diminished beyond the exact truth ; as, 
He runs faster tiantightning ; His possessions are 
allen to dust, Shaksjrare. 

None of our ortho¢pists but Dr. Johnson accent this 
word on the first syllable: and that he should do so is 
the more surprising, as all his poetical authorities adopt 
a different pronunciation: 

“ Hypérboles, 0 daring and so bold, 

“ Disdaining bounds, are yet by rules controlled.” 

Granville. W. 

HYPERBO'LICAL, hi-pér-bél’-lé-kal. 2. a. [from 

HYPERBO'LICK, hi-pér-bl/-Ik. hyperbola.] 
Belonging to the hyperbola; having the nature of 
an hyperbola. Grew. {From hyperbole.) Exagger- 
ating or extenuating beyond fact. Burton. 

HYPERBO’LICAL Y. bl -bdl/-¢-kal-lé. 509. ad. 
In form of a hyperbola. ith exaggeration or ex- 
tenuation. Brown. 

HYPERBO'LIFORM, hl-pér-bdl’-1é-f6rm. a. [hyper- 
bola and forma.) Waving the form, or,nearly the 
form, of the h J clgee ‘ 

HYPE/RBOLIST®, hi-pér’-bé-list. n. s. One who 
mY cer Boyle. 

To HYPE/RBOLIZE*, hi-pér’-bd-lize. v.n. To 


i} 
a} 


HYP 


—nd, mave, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tb, bill ;—8il ;—pdtind ;—zhin, THIs. 
constituent as distinct ingredients. Boyle. || HYRSE*, harse. n. s. [hirse, 


tive ; 
Personal ; 
HYPOSTA 


YPOTENUS 

H ENUSE, hi-pév'-¢-ndse. 187. 2. s. [bmoré- 
vovga.] The line that subtends the right angle of 
a right-angled trian the subtense, Locke. 

7 Mr. Sheridan and Dr. Ash [and Mr. Todd] accent | 
this word on the second syllable ; but Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Barclay, Bailey, and Buchanan, on the 
last. These authorities indu me, in the first edition 
of this [Walker's} Dictionary, to place the accent on 
the last syllable; but, u further inquiry, I foun: 
the best usage decidedly in favour of the antepenulti- 
mate accent; and as the secondary accent is on the 
second syllable of the Latin Aypotenusa, this accentua- 
tion seems most agreeable to analogy —See Acave- 
My and IncomPARABLE. A 


To HYPO‘THECATE?*, hi-pith’-2-kite. v. a. [iy 


distinctly mal, P 


heca, a pawn ; to give in pledge. Burke, 
PO'THESIS §, Lip-pdth’-é-sis, or hi-pdth’-é-sis, | 
187. n.s. [bréOcors.] A supposition; a_system | 


formed upon some principle not proved. South. 
HYPOTHE’TICAL, hi-pd-thét’-1é-kal. 187. . 
HYPOTHE’TICK, hi-pd-thév-ik. : 

tocluding 2 supposition ; conditional. Watts. 
HYPOTHE’TICALLY, hi-pd-thét’-1d-kdl-¢. 187. 

ad. Upon supposition ; conditionally. Broome. 


———— 


ICH 
I Is in English considered both as a vowel and 
consonant. [For J consonant, see J. 


I vowel has a long sound, as fine, thine, which 
is usually marked by ane final; and a short 
sound, as fin, thin, Prefixed to e, it makes a diph- 
thong of the same sound with the soft i, or double 
e, ee: thus field, yield, are spoken as feeld, yeeld ; 
except friend, which is spoken frend. Subjoined to 
a ore, it makes them 
0, makes a mingled 
notion of a diphthong, as oil, coin. 
before erproel i — end of . my is always 
expressed by y. (See Principles, No. 8, 105, 185. 

» Pay alan personal. [ik, Goth. 1c, Sax.] J, ot 
&c. me ; plural, we, gen. &c. us. The pronoun of 
the first n, myself, Gren. xxxix. Zz is — 
written for ay, or yes. sans Ch . J, prefixed toa 
word, is common fn our old lenguaars, as well 
as y: as, throught, ilneilt, ybuilt, 

> It may be remarked, that the frequent use of this let- 
ter, in our old dramatick writers, instead of ay, iz a proof 
that our ancestors pronounced i much broader than we 
do at present, and somewhat as to the sound 
it has at this day in the north of England.—See Diree- 
tions to Foreigners, prefixed to this 


roaches to the 
he sound of 7 


ictionary. 


composed of iambick feet, or a short and long sy!- 
lable alternately ; used originally in satire, there- 
fore taken for satire. Pesta 

TA/MBICK*, bAm/-bik. a. Composed of iambick 
feet. Addison. 

IATROLE PTICK, 1-d-trd-lép/-thk. a. [larpds and 

adtigu.} That which cures by anointing. 

VBIS*, }-bis. n.s. The name of an Egyptian bird, 
approaching to the stork kind. Gre ull, 

ICE §, lse. n.s. [1), Sax.] Water or other liquor 
made solid by cold. Shak. Concreted sugar.— 
To break the ice. To make the first opening to any 
attempt, Shakspeare. 

To ICE, tse. v.a. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 
P. Fletcher. To cover with concreted sugar. 
Puller. To chill; to freeze. 

VCEBUILT®, |se’-bilt. a. Formed of heaps of ice. 


Gray. 
VCEHOUSE, lse’-hdas. n.s. A house in which ice 
.* » is reposited against the warm months, 
VCELANDER*, Ise/-lind-dr. n.s. A native of Ice- 


land. Sereninus. e 
ICHNEU'MON, fk-nd’-mén, n. s. [iyvivpwr.] A 


earson. 
'TICALLY*, hi-pds-tat’-4-kal-ld., a, Per | Hust 


|| HY’SSOP, 


ww.) A 
as fail, neigh ; and to|| 'CHOR §, Vidar. 
pon aE 


| 

Ww. t 

1A’MBICK 6, 1-4m/-bik. n. s. [iambicus, Lat.] Verses 
' 


HYT 





Germ.] [In botany.] 


Mitlet. Coles. 
Are all from the Sax. hy a 
barst wood, or grove. ikea 


hiz/-zip, or hi'-sdp. n.s. [/yssopus, Fr: 

A verticillate plant. Miller. J Oy iia 

2” Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Entick, W. Johnston, 
and Buchanan, pronounce this word in the second man- 
ner, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, and Mr. Perry, in the first. 
To pronounce the y long before double s, is contrary to 
every rule in spelling: and therefore, if the first mode 
be not the best, the orthography ought necessarily to 
be changed. W. 

HYSTERICAL §, his-t4r/-ré-kal. 2 a. bebe pe 

HYSTE/RICK §, his-tér’-rik. 509. § ‘Troubled wi 
fits; disordered in the regions of the womb. Har- 
vey. Proceeding from disorders in the womb. 


ope. 
HYSTE/RICKS, his-t@r’-riks, us. Fits of wo- 
men, supposed to proceed from disorders in the 


womb. 

HY’STERON-PRO'TERON*, _his’-té-rén-prét’-4- 
rén. n. s. [berepor, yk age A A rhetorical figure : 
when that is last said, which was first done. 
Peacham, 


HURST, 
HERST 


| HYTHE*, hitue. n.s. A port. See Hitne. 





ID 


small animal that breaks the eggs of the crocodile, 
Sir 7’. Herbert. 


ICHNEUMONELY’, ik-ni’-mén-fl. n.s. A sort of 
flv. Derham. 
ICHNOGRA’PHICAL®, fk-nd-gri?-2-kil. a. Rep- 


resenting a certain plot of ground, Evelyn. 

ICHNO/GRAPHY 4, ik-nég’-gra-fé. 518. n. s. [Lyvos 
and ypedg ground-plot. Moxon. 

166. n. s. [lywp.] A thin, watery 
humour, like serum. Quincy. 

I'CHOROUS, }-kér-fis. a. Serous ; sanious ; thin ; 
undigested. Harvey. 

ICHTHYO/LOGY, ik-thé-SV'-0-j¢. 518. ms Tixte- 
odoyla.) ‘The doctrine of the nature of fish. Brown. 

ICH THYO’/PHAGY, tk-the-df -A-jé. n. s. [i065 and 

.] Diet of fish; the practice of gating fish. 

V'CICLE, \’-sik-kl. 405, n.s. [from ice.] A shoot of 
ice commonly hanging down from the upper part. 
Brown. 

I'CINESS, ¥-sé-nés, n.s. The state of generating 
ice, 

V'CING*, ¥’-sing. n. s. A covering of concreted sugar. 
Warton. , 
VCKLE®, ik/-kl. n.s. In the north of England, an 

icicle, Grose. 

I'CON §, i'-k6n. 166. 2. 8. [¢:xdy.] A picture or rep- 
resentation. Brown. 

ICO/NOCLAST,, }-kén’-6-klAst. n. s. [Zixovoehuorns.J 
A breaker of images. Young. p 

ICONOCLA/STICK®, 1-kén-d-klas’-tik. a. Break- 
ing or destroving images. Maznndrell. 

ICONO’GRAPHY*, i- teat aisha n. §. [eledy and 
yedgw.] A description of pictures, statues, and 
similar monuments of ancient art. 

ICONO’LATER®, i-kd-ndl’-4-tar. n.s, [edeww and 
Adrpos.] A worshipper of images; a name given 

by the iconoclasts to the Romanists. 

ICONO'LOGY, L-ké-ndl’-d-j6. 518. ns. [éxdy and 
Myw.] ‘The doctrine of picture or representation. 

ICTE/RICAL, tk-tér’-6-kél. 509. a. ficterus, Lat.] 
Afflicted with the jaundice. Floyer. Good against 

the jaundice, 

ICTHYO'LOGY®. See Ici THYOLOGY. 

ICY, ’-sé. a. Full of ice; covered with ice; made 
of ice ; cold; frosty. Shak. Cold; free from pas- 
sion, Nhak.’ Frigid; backward. Shakspeare. 

ICY-PEARLED*, }-sé-pérl’-@d. < Studded with 
pearls, as it were, of ice. Milton. 

I'D, ide. Contracted ~ r Sani 


IDL 


IGN 


(CP 559.—Fite, far, fil, fait ;—ineé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


IDE’AL, j-dé’-Al. a. Mental; intellectual ; not per- 
ceived by the senses. Cheyne. 
To A ie ZE*, |-dé’-A:Uize. v. n. To form ideas. 


ay teas EP ALLY, |-dé’-Al-é. ad. Intellectually ; mentally. 

7» IDE/ATE®, i-dé/-Ate. v. a. To fancy ; to form in 

IDE/NTICAL 6, }-cén’-té-kal. ig identique, Fr.] 

IDE/NTICK 4, |-dén’-tik. The same; im- 
plying the same thing ; comprising the same idea. 
Tillotson. 

IDE/NTICALLY®, |-dén’-té-kAl-lé. ad. With same- 
ness. Ross. 

eee }-dén’-té-kAl-nés. n. s. Same- 

IDENTIFICA/TION®, i-dén’-té-@-kA’-shin. nm. s. 
Production of sameness, proof of identity. Skelton. 


To IDE/NTIFY®, i-dén’-té-fl. v. a. To prove same- 
ness. Blackstone. To make the same: as, His 


tDE’A §,}-dé’-A. 115. n.s. [1éée.] Mental image. Locke. | 


cause is identified with mine. Barrow. 

IDENTITY, I-dén’-té-t@. n. s. [identité, Fr.] Same- 
NESS ; NOt diversity. Brown. 

IDES, idz. n. s. [idus, en A term anciently used 
among the Romans, and_ still retained in the 
onan kalendar. It is the 13th day of each month, 

t in the months of March, “May, July, and 
Ocic r, in whieh it is the 15th day, because in 
these four mouths it was six days before the nones, 
and in the others four days. ages ge 

gg tk te §, id-@-k/-kra-sé. 51 [idios and 

IDIOCRA/TICAL, id-d-d-krat’té-kal. a. Peculiar 


Peculiarity of constitution. 
in coustitution. 


VDIOCY, id’-#-6-s0. n.s. [Idwrta.] Want of under- 
standing. Bacon, 

UDIOM 6, id-¢-m. 166. 2. ¢. [idiwpa.] A — of 
speaking peculiar to a language or dialect; 
particular cast of a tongue ; a phrase ; ame 

ryden 

IDIOMA’TICAL, id-?-6-mAt’-¢-kal. 509. 

IDIOMA’TICK, ‘id-0-d-mit'-tik. hau toa 
tongue ; hraseological. 8S ‘or’. 

IDIO PATHY, Id-€-dp'-pii-t . 518. n.s. [idtos and 
wdOos.] A primary disease ‘that neither depends 
on, nor proceeds from, another, Quincy. Peculiar 
affection or feeling. More. 

IDIOSY'NCRASY, fd-é-0-stn'-kri-st, n. 8. [Idt0s, 
_ and xpacts.] ‘A apart ag 7 or disposition 

ly not common to another. BEE § 

VDIOT 41 id’-¢- ei 166. n.s. [iduirys.] A fool ; 

a. Pla; familiar; 


ural; a chan _ Shakspeare. 
VDIOTCY*. 3 
not learned. Black- 


a nat- 


Tptocy. 
IDIOTIC ALS, fd-0-Gv/-@-Kal. 
EDIO'TICK®, id- ig , 
* wall, Stupid; foolish. 
IDIOTISM, id’ 'a¢-Ol-izm. ns. spy Hoenn Peculiar- 
ity of expression ; mode of expression peculiar to 
a language. Bp. Lull. Folly ; natural imbecility 
of mind. Derker, 
Zo VDIOTIZE*, id’-@-iit-ize. v.n. To become siu- 


OK Persian Letters. 

VDLE $4, V-dl. 405. a af Lang Del, Sax] Lazy;) 
averse from labour. Ered. iv. Not ergaged; at-| 
fording leisure, Suk. Unactive ; not en iloyed. Si. 
Matt. xx. Useless; vain; ineffectual, Milton. Un-| 
fruitful ; barrens uot productive of . Shak, Tri- || 
flin : of no importance : as, an Pp story. Spenser. 

To | ILE, }-dl. ven. ‘To lose time in laziness and | 
inactivity. Aubrey. To play lightly. Shakspeare. 

se bite E*. i-dl. va. To waste idly 3 to consume | 

fitably. Ld. heres field. i] 

IDL. HE/ADED, V’-dl-héd-ded. a. [ide and head.) 
bie unreasonable. Carew. Delirious ; infat- 
uated, L’ Estrange. 

YDLELY®, — ud. {1delice, Sax.] So our an-, 
cestors wrote fl 

VDLENESS, Vadfends, n. 8. [tbelneype, Sax. 1 tio - 
zines 5 sloth ; 3 sluggishness ; aversion from la 
South. Absence of employment. Sidney. Omis- 
sion of business, Shak. Uninpartence 5 3 triviajness, | 


\IGNIS FA 


| 
| IGN TIBLE, ig-ul -t&-bl. a. Inflammable ; capable 





Shak. Inefficacy ; uselessness, Barrenness ; worth- 
lessness. Sak. Unreasonableness; want of judge- — 
ment. Bacon. 


IDLEPA’TED®, , l-dl-ph’téd. a, Idleheaded ; stupid, 


VDLER, falar, 98. win [from idle] A lazy per- 


VDLESBYS*VedirUe. cs, An inactive or lazy 
reson. Whitlock. 

VOLY, ¥-dl-e. ad. Lazily ; without employment. 

yall Foolishly ; in a trifling manner. 

i rig j without attention. Shak. lneffectually 

vai 

VDOLS, iy se 37, 166. n.s. [%dewdov, Gr.; idolum, 


Lat.] An im ‘worshipped as God, 1 Mace.i. A 
ore h. ii. rine image. Dryden. A repre- 
sentation. One loved or honou to 
adoration. wham, 


cS Lad Seal d 98. n. s. [idololatra, en 
ne w s divine honours to im one who 
for. God that which is not Ged. Etbaker 

a great admirer. rrr geome 
-A-trés, n.s, She who wor- 
ships idols. Howell. 


IDOLA’/TRICAL*, 1-dd-lv’-ré-kal, a. Tending to 


To eT rners a ie ole v.a. To wor- 
ship idols. Ainsworth. ‘To adore, 7'r. of Boccalini, 

To 1DO'LATRIZE®, Se gia v.n. To offer 
idolatrous worship. ” Fotherb 

IDO’LATROUS, Feid!-li-tris. 514. a, Tending to 
idolatry sing idolatry. Peacham. 

IDO LATROUSLY. -d0-ii-trds1é. ad. In an idol 


atrous manner. Hooker 

IDO/LATRY, ldbV-H-tre. ns. [idololatria, Lat.] 
The worship of images. South. 

I’DOLISH*, ¥-dil-ish. a, Idolatrous. Milton, 

I’DOLISM®, l-dal-izm. - s. Idolatrous worship. Afilt 

oo ¥-dal-is. 166. n.s. A worshipper o. 


es. 

To ¥ LIZK. oy -<d6-lize. v.a. To worship idola- 
trously. Biblioth. Bibl. 'To love or reverence te 
adoration. Denham. ! 

I'DOLIZER®*, oe ee oe Bag loves or 
reverences to adoration, Manny 

I DOLOUS*, i'-dil-ds. a. — Bale. Ob. T. 

IDO/NEOUS, 1-d0’-né-its. a. [idonens, Lat.) Fit: 

byte convenient ; adequate. le. 

I V-dil. n.s. [cidvA\cov.] A small, short poem. 

There is sometimes an erroneous pronunciation of 
this word by making the i short ; but it is pronounced 
long by Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Pry bs cae 
and Entick. See Principles, No. 54, H5,&e. WW. 

les, * id est, or, an is, pay eo 

,tt junction. [Sty, Sax up it $0, OF 
it Freche that. A Tspothetia pareicie. Hooker. 
Whether or no, Druden, Allowing that ; suppose 
it be granted that. Bagh Though. Milton, 

PFAITH®. ad. [an abbreviation of in faith Tn- 
deed ; 3 truly. Shakespeare. 

IGNA'RO®, ig-nd’-rd, n.s, [Lat.] A contemptuous 
term of elder « days for a blockhead. Mowntagu. 

VGNEOUS, ig’-né-ds. a. [igneus, Lat.] Fiery ; con- 
taining fire ; geet pba Glanville. 

To VGNIFY®, ig’-né-f}. v. a. [fgnis and fio, Lat.] 
To form into fire. Stukety, 

IGNVFLUOUS®, ig-nif-li-ts. a. [ignifuns, Lat] 
Flowing with fire, Coc 

IGNVYPOTENT, ig-nip’ -po-tent. — = ane and 
potens, Lat. Presiding over fire. 

UUS, i¢’-uis- ‘be —<e 
be ill-with-the-wisp ; Jack-with-the-lantern : 

ws arising from putrefied waters. ae 

To | 'GNITE$, gene’. r.a. fignis, Lat.] To kin- 
die; to set on fire. Grew. 

| To VGNITES, ig-nite’. v.n. To become red hot. 

IGNITION, ig-nish’-dn. n. s. The act of kindling, or 
of setting on fire. Boyle. 


MS eco [ignivomus 
iNT VOMO g-niv’-vo-mas, 518. a. [7 
Lat.] Vomiting fire. Derham. , 


ILL 





—nd, move, nor, ndi ;—tlibe, tab, bail ;—dil ;— p&dind ;—thin, This, 


ILA, 





ed 


IGNOBI'LITY*, ig-nd-bi-¢-té. n. s. Want of mag- |) ILL, il. n. s. Wickedness ; depravity, ucon, Mis- 


nanimity. Bale 


IGNO’BLE §, ig-nd/-b]. 405. a. [iznobilis, Lat.} Mean || IL 


of birth ; not noble ; not of illustrious race. 
Worthless ; not arabes honour. Shakspeare. 

IGNO/BLENESS*, ig-nd/-bl-nés, n.s. Waat of dig- 
nity; want of splendour, Ainsworth. 


ryden, 


IGNOBLY, ig-nd/-blé. ad. Iguominiously ; meanly ;|| ILL 


dishonourably. Milton. 
IGNOMINIOUS, 
shameful ; reproachful ; dishonourable. Afilton. 
IGNOMI/NIOU 
sar South. 
YGNOMINY §, ig’-nd-min-¢. n. s. [ignominia, Lat.] 
Disgrace ; reproach ; shame; infamy. Milton. 
This word is sometimes, but very improperly, pro- 
ag Bidar with the accent on the sowed syllable, “A if di. 
vided into ig-ném-i-ny; but it must be observed, that 
this termination is not enclitical, 513, and the accent on 
the first syllable seerns agreeable to the general rule in 
similar words. All our orthoépists are uniform in plac- 
ing the accent on the first syllable of this word.—Sce 
IncomranaBLe. HW. 


VGNOMY*, fg’-nd-mé. n. s. An abbreviation of ig- 


nominy 

IG NORA'M US, ig-nd-rh’!-mias, n. s. [Lat.] Ignora- 
mas is a word ey used by the grand inquest 
empannelled in the inquisition of causes criminal 
and publick ; and written upon the bill whereby any 
crime is offered to their consideration, when they 
mislike their evidence as defective or too weak to 
make good the presentment : all inquiry upon that 

y, for that fault, is thereby stopped, and he de- 
ivered. Cowel. A foolish fellow; a vain, unin- 
structed pretender, South. 

I'GNORANCE, ig’-nd-ranse. n. s. Want of know!l- 
edge ; unlearnedness. Hooker. Want of knowl- 
enge respecting some particular thing. Sherlock. 
V ye knowledge discovered by exterual effect. 


C. F 

VGNORANTS, ig'-nd-rant. a. Fanoes, Lat.] 

Wanting knowledge; unlearned ; uninstructed ; 
unenlightened. Ps, Ixxiii. Unknown ; undiscover- 
ed. Without knowledge of some particular. 
Bacon. Unacquainted with. ‘Dryden. gnorantly 
made or done. Shakspeare. 

I'GNORANT, ig’-né-rant. n.s. One untaught, un- 
lettered, uninstructed. B. Jonson. 

I‘GNORANTLY, ig’-né-rint-lé. ad. Without know!- 

; unskilfully ; without information. Dryden. 

Jo IGNORE, ig-nére’. v. a. [ignoro, Lat.] Not to 
know ; Aah he of. Boyle. Not used. 

IGNO/SCIBLE, ig-nds'4@b-bl. a. [ignoscililis, Lat.] 
ee of pardon. J 

IGNO’'TE*, ig-ndte’. a*[ignotus, Lat.] Unknown. 
Sir M. Sandys. 

IL, before words beginning with /, stands for in. 

ILE, lle. n.s. [corrupted from isle, Fr.] A walk or al- 
rf in a church or publick building. Properly aile. 

ILE, lle.n.s. An ear of corn. Ainsworth. 

ILE’ US, \-e-ds. n. 8. [Lat.] A circumvolution, or 
insertion of one part of the gut within the other. 
Arinthnot. 

FLEX, V-léks. n.s. [Lat.] The great scarlet oak. 
Mortimer. 

ILIACK, il’-¢-dk. a. [iliacus, Lat.] Relating to the 
lower bowels. 

YLIACK Passion, iV-é-Ak-pish’-in. A kind of 
nervous colick, whose seat is the i/ium, whereby 
that gut is twisted, or one part enters the cavity of 
the part immediately below or above. Floyer. 

ILK, ilk. a. [ele, Sax.] The same, It is still retained 
in Scot and the north of Engiand ; and denotes 
each : as, i/k ane of you, every one of you. It also 
signifies, the same ; a8, Mackintosh of that ilk, de- 
notes a gentleman whose surname and the title of 
his estate are the same ; as, Mackintosh of Mackin- 
tosh. Spenser. ; 

ILL §, il. a. [contracted = ped in any 7 
spect; contrary to good, whet ical or moral ; 

evil. tl Sick ; fovea 3 not in health. 

Z'emple. 





| 
| 





A 


SLY, ig-nd-min/-yas-l¢. ad. Meanly;|| ILLA’/PSE, fi-laps’. “n. s. 


ee y — Tate, 
4, ll. ad. Not well; not rightly in any respect. 
He ee Not easily 5 with pai Milton. 
ILL, fl. substantive or adverb, is used in composition to 
express any bad quality or condition ; as, ill-formed, 
ill necohiing, &c. Johnson. 

A'CERABLE®, il-lAs’-ér-A-bl. a. [illacerabilis, 
Lat.] That cannot be torn. Cockeram. 


-nd-min’-yas, 113, a. Mean ;|! ILLA‘/CRYMABLE, jl-lak/-kré-ma-bl. 353, 405. a. 


illacrumabilis, Lat.] Incapable of weeping. Dict. 
(cos Lat.] Gradual 
immission or entrance of one thing into another. 


Spenser. Sudden attack ; casual coming. T'hom- 


son. 

ToILLA‘QUEATE §, il-ld -kwé-ate, 507. v. a. [illa- 

a Lat.] To entangle; to entrap; to insnare. 
More. 

ILLAQUEA’‘TION, il-lh-kwé-a/-shan. n. s. The act 
of catching or iusnaring. Brown. A snare ; any 
thing to catch another, 

ILLA’TION §, fl-lA-shdu. 2. s. ‘[illatio, Lat.] Infe- 
rence ; conclsion drawn from alma Bacon. 
VLLATIVE, il’-lé-tiv. 157. a. [i//atus, Lat.] Relating 

to illation or conclusion, South. 

VLLATIVE®, il’-l4-thyv. n. s. That which denotes illa- 
tion or conclusion, Bp. Hall. 

VLLATIVELY*, il’-l4-ttv-lé, ad. By illation or con- 
clusion. Bp. Richardson, 

ILLA‘UDABLE §, il iaw’-da-bl. 405. a. [illandabilic, 
Lat.] Unworthy of praise or commendation. Afil. 


ton. 
ILLA/UDABLY, f-lAw’-da-bk. ad. Unworthily ; 
without deserving praise. Broome. 
ILLE‘CEBROUS.*, il-lé’-sé-bras. a, [illecebrosus, . 
Lat.] Full of allurements. Sir T. Biyot. Ob. 7’. 
ILLE/GAL 4, i-lé’-gAl. 88. a. [in and /egalis, Lat.] 
Contrary to law, Swift. 
ILLEGA’LITY, il-lé-gil’-lé-té. n. s. Contrariety to 


law, Clarendon. 
ae ILLE/GALIZE*, il-ltv-gil-ize. r. a. To render 
illegal. 
ILLEG ALLY, il-lé’-gal-lé. ad. In a manner contra- 
y to law. Bp. Hall. ' 
ILLE/GALNESS*, il-lé/-gil-nés. n. s. The state of 


being illegal. Scott. 

ILLEGIBI'LITY*, il-léd-jé-bil’-é-té. n. s, Incapabil 
ity of being read. 

ILLE’GIBLE 4, il-léd/-jé-bl. 405. a. i and legibilis, 
Lat.] What cannot be read. Howell. 

ILLEUIBLY*, il-léd/-jé-blé. ad. In a manner not to 
be read. 

ILLEGI‘TIMACY,, il-lé-jit’-¢-ma-se. n. s. State of 


bastardy. 
ILLEGITIMATE §, il-lé-jit’-té-mate. 91. a. [in and 


legitimus, Lat.) Unlawfully begotten ; not begotten 
aye Cleaveland Not genuine. i 


To ILLEGVTIMATES®, i1-lé-ji’-1é-mite. v. a. To 
render a 3 to prove a person illegitimate. 
ir H, Wotton 


Sir . 
ILLEGITIMATELY, il-lé-jit’-1¢-mat-lé. ad. Not 
ten in wedlock. - 
ILLEGITIMA‘TION, il-lé-jit-t¢-ma/-shin. n. s. The 
state of one not begotten in wedlock. Bacon, Want 


of genuineness. Dean Martin. a, [ee Fr] 
a. Fr. 


ILLE’VIABLE, fl-lév’-vé-4-bl. 405. 

What cannot be levied or exacted. 
ILLFA‘CED*, fl-faste’. a. Having an ordinary or 
ugly face. B 


. Hall. 
ILL /VOURED, i-fa/-vérd. 362. a. Deformed. 


Le VOUESDLY, eee -_ —— mg 

formity. Sidney. ighly ; ru y. Howell. 

ILLFA OUREDNESS IAs -nés. n. s. De- 
formity. Harmar. 

ILLIBERALS, il-Itb’-bér-Al. 88. a. [il/iberalis, Lat.] 
Not noble; not ingenuous. King Charles. Not 
munificent; not generous; sparing. W 
Mean ; TKS whaty 

ILLIBERA/LITY, i)-lib-bér-rfl’-lé-12. n. s. Mean- 
ness of mind, Parsimony ; rggardiiness Ba- 


ron 
485 
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ILLIBERALLY, f-lib’-bér-ril-¢. ad. Disingenu- 
rt meanly. ried Piet 
ILLICIT S, ii-lis’-sit. a. [illicizus, Lat.] Unlawful ; 


as, an illicit trade. 

ILLE'CITLY®, il-lis’-sh-l8. ad. Unlawfully. 

In LI'CITNESS*, il-lis’-sit-nés. n. s. Uniawhi 

ILLI'CITOUS®, H-lis’-sit-ds. a. Unlawful. 

To ILLYGHTEN, At-ll’-tn. 103. v. a. [in and lighten.] 
To enlighten ; to illuminate. Raleigh. 

ILLYV'MITABLE 4, f)-lim/-mé-t4-bl. a. [in and Limes, 
Lat.] That cannot be bounded or limited. Brown. 

ILLI'‘MITABLY, il-lim’-mé-ti-blé. ad. Without sus- 
ceptibility of bounds, 

ILLUMITED, #-lim/-mit-€d. a, Unbounded ; inter- 
minable. Bp. Hall. 

ILL! MITEDNESS, l-Him’-mit-€d-nés. n. s. Exemp- 
tion from all bounds. Clarendon, 

ILLITERACY’, il-lit’-tér-f-sé. n. s. Want of learn- 


ing. Pope. 

ILL TERATES, il-lit’-tdr-Ate. 91. a. [illiteratus, 
Lat.) Unlettered ; untaught ; unl : applied 
to persons. Wotton. Unlearned ; rude ; barba- 
rous : applied to things. Bp, Taylor. 

ILLV’ TERATENESS, il-li’-tér-At-nés. n. s. Want 
of jeanne ipporence of science. Boyle. 

ILLVYTERATURE, il-lit’-tar-A-tire. ns. Want of 
ar," Ayliffe. 

ILL-LIVED*, il’-liv’d. a. [ill and live.) Leading a 
wicked life. Bp. Hail. 

ILLNA’/TURES, fl-nd/-tshire. 461. n. s. Habitual 
malevolence ; want of humanity. South. 

ILLNA’TURED, fl-nd/-tshdrd. 362, a, Habitually 
malevolent ; wanting kindness or good-will; mis- 
chievous. South. Untractable; not yielding to 
culture. Philli 


ILLNA‘/‘TUR SDLY, il-nd'-tshdrd-lé. ad. In a peev- }| 


ish, froward manner, 

ILLNA/TUREDNESS, il-na/-tshdrd-nés. n.s, Want 
of a kindly disposition. 

ILLNESS, il’-nés. n.s. [from ili.] Badness or in- 
Sickness; malady} disotder of health. Aiderbury. 
Sickness ; malady; disorder ealth. ; 
Wickedness 


is to decorate books with pictures at the beginning 
of chapters. Felton i 
ToILA.U’ MINE, il-hiy-mtr 140. v. a. Toenliginen ; to 
supply with light. Milt. ‘To decorate , to adorn. Pope. 
ILLU’SION §, il-ld’-zhdn. 451. n.s. {illusio, Lat.] 
Mockery ; false show ; counterfeit appearance ; er- 


rour. . 

ILLU'SIVE, il-liv-sie. 158, 428. a. Deceiv:ag by 
false show. Blackmore. 

ILLU’SIVELY*®, fi-ld’-siv-lé. ad. In a deceptious 
manner 


ILLU‘SIVENESS:*, j1-li/-siv-nés. n.s. Deception ; 


false appearance. Ash. 
ILLU’ Y, il-lty-sdr-é. 429, 512. [For the o, see 
DomeEstick.] a. [inand lusorius, Lat.) Deceiv- 


ing fraudulent. Locke. 

To ILLU/STRATES4, fl-lds’-trate. 91. v. n. [illustro, 
Lat.] To brighten with light. More. To brighten 
with honour. Milton. ‘To explain ; to clear ; toelu- 
cidate. Brown. 

ILLUSTRA’TION, ifl-lis-tra/-shdn, n.s, Explana- 
tion; elucidation; exposition. L’ Estrange. 

ILLU/STRATIVE, il-lds’-tra-tiv. a. “Having the 

uality of elucidating or clearing. Brown. 

ILLU‘STRATIVELY, il-las’-tra-tiv-lé. ad. By way 
of ae Brown. , 

ILLUSTRATOR‘, il-lés’-trd-tr. n. s, [Lat.] One 
who illustrates, brightens, clears, or beautifies. 


Chapman. 

ILLU’STRIOUS 4, fl-lds’-tré-ds. 314. ad. [illustris 
Lat.] Bright; shining. Sandys. Conspicuous; no- 
ble 5 eminent for excellence. Sonth. 

ILLU’STRIOUSLY,, il-lis’-tré-ds-®. ad. Conspicu- 


| ay nobly 5 eminently. Alterbury. . 

| ILLU/STRIOUSNESS, il-liis’-tré-ds-nds, n, s. Exi- 

|__nence ; nobility ; grandeur. 

ILLUXU’RIOUSS, fl-ldks-t’-ré-ds. @, [in and lexu- 
rious.) Not luxurious. Ld. Orrery. 

ILL-WILL+*, fl-wil. n. s. [il/ and will.] Disposition 
to envy or hatred. Shakspeare. 

ILL-WILLER*. il-wil’-lar. ns. One who wishes or 

intends ill to another. Barrow. 

I'M, Ime. Contracted from J am. 


ILLO'GICAL§, repent 88. a. [in and /ogical.| IM is used commenly, in composition, for in before 


—- 
‘altm. Contrary to the rules of reason. Decuy 


Y, Piety. 

IL O'GICALLY, il-Id’-j¢-kAl-lé. ad. In a manner 
con to the laws of argument. South. 

it. LO'GICALNESS*, fl-16d’-jé-kal-nés. n.s. Con- 
trariety to the rules of reason. Hammond. 

{LL-STARRED®, ii'-stird. a. Influenced by evil 
stars with pomert to fortune ; unlucky. Fanshaiee. 

7 1LLU'DE, f-lhde’. v. a. [illudo, Lat.] To deceive ; 


to mock. one 

To ILLU'ME, il-lime’. v. a. [ilheminer, Fr.] To en- 
lighten ; to illuminate. tealsoar . To brighten; 
to adorn. Thomson. 

7 ILLUMINATE §, fl-li’-mé-nate. v.a. [illimminer, 
F'r.; bemen, Lat.] To enlighten; to supply with 
light. cea ‘o adorn with festal lamps or bon- 
fires. To enlighten intellectually with knowledge 
or grace. Locke. To adorn with pictures or initial 
letters of various colours. ‘To illustrate. Wats. 

ILLUMINATE®, il-li’-mé-ndte. a. Enlightened. 


Bp. Hall. 

ILLUMINATES, fl-li’-mé-nate. n. s. One pretend- 
ing to be enlightened with superiour knowledge ; os 
certain hereticks of the sixteenth century, and cer- 
tain-mock phi bers on the continent in our own 
times self-styled uluminati. Sir E. Sandys. 

‘LLUMINA TI*, il-4td-mé-nd’-tl, See Iniumi- 


NATE. 
u Se a a pers Ry s. te - 
supplying with light. at which gives light. 
Ne Festal lights bung out as a toh 
Dryden. Brightoess ; splendour. Felton. Infusion 
of intellectual Het, knowledge, or grace. Hooker. 
M.LU/MINATIVE, fl-li’-mé-na-tiv. a. Having the 
power to give light. Dighy. 
ILLUMINATOR, fl-li’-mé-nd-tr, 521. n. s. One 


who gives light. Verstegan. One whose business it || 


or negligent of the rules of reasoning. || 








. 
en of joy. |; 


mute letters. What is im in Latin, when it is not 
negative, is often em in French ; and our writers, 
as the Latin or French occurs to their minds, use 
im or em : formerly im was more common, and now 
em seems to prevail. 
PmAGe §, im’-mldje. 90. n. s. (image, Fr.] Any cor- 
real representation, generally a statue; a yec- 
‘eae St. Matt. xxii. aa idol; a false od 2 


Chron, xxxiii,. A co representation ; likeness. 
Shakspeare. Sembi ; show; appearance. 
Shakspeare. An idea representation of any 


thing to the mind. Shakspeare. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP*, im/-midje-wir’-ship. 7. s. 
The worship of images or idols. T'rupp. 

To !MAGE, im’-midje. v.a. To copy by the fancy ; 
to imagine. Dryden. 

VMAGERY, im’-mid-jér-ré. n.s. Sensible represen- 
tations; pictures; statues. Spenser. Show; ap- 
vearance. Bp. Taylor. Forms of fancy; false 
ideas ; imaginary phantasms. Afterbury. Repre- 
sentations in a: such descriptions as foree the 
image of the thing described upon the mind. Dry — 
den, Form; make. Feltham. 

IMA‘GINABLE, é-mad’-jin-4-bl. a. [fmeaginable, Fr.] 
Possible to be conceived, Sonth. 

IM A‘GINANT, é@-indd!jin-A11. a. Imagining ; form- 
ing ideas. Bacon. - 

IMA/GINANT®, ¢-mfd’-jin-fnt. n.s. One who is 

| prone to form strange ideas Bacon. 

| IMA’/GINARY, é-méd’-jin-ar-¢. a. [imagincire, Fr.J 

Fancied ; visionary ; existing only in the imagima- 

tion, Shakspeare. 

IMAGINATION, é@-maéd-jla-’/-shiin. n. s. [imagi- 
natio, Lat.] Fancy ; the power of forming ideal pic- 
tures ; the power of re es things absent to 
one’s self or others. s neeption ; image 
of the mind; idea. Sidney. Contrivance ; schem=? 
Lam. iii. An unsolid or fanciful opinion. Loe fe. 
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IMA/GINATIVE, é-mid’-jin-A-tlv. 512, a. Fantas- 
tick ; full of imagination. Bacon. 

To IMA/GINE$ é-mad/-jin. 140. [See To Dr- 
SPATCH, and to EmBawM.] v.a. [imaginer, Fr.] 
ae 0 fancy § to paint in Pe ae gg speare. To 

sINER contrive. 

IMA'GIN R, Sind ja ar9 98. 7 n.s. One who forms 


ideas. Bacon. 
IMA/GINING*, é-méd/-jin-ing. n. s. Fancy ; imagin- 


ation. q 
ToIMBA‘LM*. See Jo Empatm. 
IMBA‘RGO*. See Empareo. 
To IMBA‘RK*. See 7’ Emparx. 
IMBA‘RMENT™®. See 7'o Empar. 
To IMBA/RN*, im-barn’. v.a. To lay up in a barn. 
Herbert. 
To IMBA‘’SE*. See Jo EmBase. 
To IMBA‘SE*, im-base’. v.n. To sink in value. 


Holes. 
To IMBA’/STARDIZE+*, im-bids’-tdr-dize. v. a. To 
convict of being « beserd, , or degenerate. Milton. 
ae Lag Fi im-batHe’. v.a. To bathe all ;) 


Milton 
IMBE: CILES, im-bas i or Im-bé-séél’. 140, 112. a. 
Weak ; feeble ; wanting 
of either hart body. ‘Barrow. 

Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, and Entick, ac- 
cent this word on the second s Hable, as in the Latin |} 
imbecilis ; but Mr. Scott and Mr. Sheridan on the last, 
as in the French imbecille. - 
ion, the more fashionable, but the former more analo- 
gical. We have too many of these French-sounding 
words ; and if the number cannot be diminished, they 
should, at least, not be suffered to increase. 

This word, says Dr. Johnson, is corruptly written embez- 
sle. This corruption, however, is too well established 
to be altered ; and as it is appropriated toa particular 

\ speciea of deficiency, the corruption is less to be re- 
gretted. W. 


To IMBE'CILE, im-bés’-sil, or im-bé-sdél’. v. a. To 
weaken a stock or fortune by clandestine expenses 
or unj a appropriations ; simply, to weaken. Bp. 


Tay 
IMBECILITY, Im-bé-sil/-lé-té. n. 8. Weakness ; 
feebleness of mind or body. Hooker. 
D*. See Empeppep. 
IMBE/LLICK*, im-bél-Iik. a. [in and dellicus, Lat.) 
Not warlike. 
To IMBE’Z.ZLE*. See To EmMBEZZLE. 
IMBE’ZZLEMENT*. See Empezzcement. 
To IMBI'BE$,im-blbe’. v. a. [imbiho, Lat.] To drink 
in; to draw in. Brown. To admit into the mind. 
Hammond. To drench; to saturate; to soak. 


Newton. 

IMBIBER, im-bl’-bar. 98. n. s. ‘That which drinks 
or suck "A rbuthnot. 

IMBIBI/TION, im-bé-bish/-fin. n. s. [Fr.] The act 
of sucking or drinking in Bacon. 

To IMBUTTER, im-biv’-tar. 98. v. a. [from bitter] 
To make — To deprive of pleasure ; to make 
unha ddison. To exasperate. 

IMBI’ CRERS im-bi’-tar-ar. n.s. That which 
makes bitter. Johnson. 

To IMBLA‘ZON $*. See 7'o Emprazon. 

To IMBO'DY §, — -dé. vr. a. [from body.] To 

ense oa — To invest with eaians to 
make corporeal. ryden. To bring 
one mass or company ; to incorporate. 
‘To enclose. Woodward. 

To IMBO'DY, vebige v.n. To unite into one 
mass ; to coalesce. Milto 

se Laeger ad im-béil. 1. “5 geo a] To exestu- 

; to effervesce. Spenser. 

To IMBOLDEN, im-bdl’-d'n. Os. v. . To raise tol 

confidence ; to encourage. Shaks 

IMBO/NITY®, im-bdn’-¢-té. mn. s. [in and bonitas, 
Lat.] Want of poodness. Burton, 

To IMBO/RDER®, fm-bdr’-dir. v. a. To terminate ; 
to bound. Milton. 

To IMBO'SK®, im-bésk’. v. n. [imboscare, ltal.] To 
lie concealed, Milton. 


To IMBO'SK®, im-bdsk’. v. a. To conceal ; to hide, leus, Lat 
ressed. 


Skel!on. 


The latter is, in my opin- |: 


; 
a into rel] th 


To IMBO'SS*. See To Emposs. 

7'o IMBO/SOM, tm-bdé/-1. Wm, 169. v. a. To hold on 
the bosoin ; to cover fondly with the folds of one’s 
—— » ry To admit to the heart, or to af- 


To IMBO'UND, ‘Ym-bdind’. 312. v.a. [from bound J 
To enclose ; to shut in. Shakspeare 

To o IMBOW§, im-baw’. 322. va. [irom bow.) To 

to vault, ls 

To sIMBOWEL®. See To EmRpoweE . 

To IMBOWER, im-bdi-dr. 322. v. a. To cover 
with a bower ; to shelter with trees. Sandys. 

To IMBOWER® in bdéti’-dr.u.n.See To EMBOWER. 

| IMBO/WMENT, im-béd’-mént. n.s. Arch; vault, 


Bacon, 

To IMBO’X*, im-bdks’. v. a. To shut or close up as 
in a box. Cotgrave. 

To IMBRAID*. See 7'o Emprarn. 

To IMBRA'NGLE, im-briing’-gl. v. a. To entangle. 


Hudibras. 

'IMBRE’D. See lyarep. 

To IMBRE’ED*, ig hg abe v. a To generate with- 
in; to produce. Sir £. 

VMBRICATE§*, lire yg a. [imbricatus, Lat.] 
Laid one under another. Russell. 

VMBRICATED, tm’-bré-ké-téd. a. Indented with 
concavities ; bent and hollowed like a roof or gut- 


ter-tile. 
| MBRIGATION, Im-bré-kd’-shan. n. 8, [imbrex, 
Concave indenture. Der tam 
To int “tif betes im-brddn’. v. a, To make brown ; 
nj 3 to cloud. Milton. 
TeIMBRUE. aaa brdd,'339. v. a. [from in and brue,} 
7 steep ; to soak ; to wet much or i Spenser. 
to emit moisture. 
To >i RUTES, Im-brddv. $30, 6a. [from brute. 
To e to brutality. Bp. 
ToiMs UTE, im /_ yn. To sink down to bru- 
tality. Milton. 
To IMBU'E, Im-bw’. 385. v.a. [imbuo, Lat.] To 
sige deep 5 3 to imbibe or soak with any liquor or 


T IW BURSE, im-barse’. v.a. [bourse, Fr.] To stock 


DitTABL LLY opt Moc pat n.s. [imitabilis, 
The wat oh — imitable. Norris. 

Mit eae rel ie Worthy of being 
imita rw re cop? Raleigh. 

ble to be se teed ewithin fea of imitation. Ater- 


To VMITATE, im/-4-tdte. 91. v.a. [imitor, Lat.] To 
copy ; to endeavour to resemble. . Tocoun- 
teri. Dryden. ‘To pursue the course of a com- 

position, so as to use parallel images and examples. 


IMITA’TION, im-mé-ti’-shiin. n. s. [imilatio, Lat.] 
The act of copying; attempt to resemble. That 
which is offered as a copy. A method of 
translating looser than paraphrase, in which modern 
examples ‘strats ae used for ancient, or 
domestick for foreign 6 oO 

| YMITATIVE, in’-eth-tiv. 12. @. [imitativus, Lat.] 
Inclined to copy; as, Man is an imitative being. 
— at resemblance ; as, Painting is an imita- 
art. Formed after some origin 
VMITATOR, Im’-d-th-tdr, 98, 166. n. s. [Lat.] One 
that copies another; one that endeavours to re- 
mble another, Dryden. 
[MITATORSHIPs, im/-é-td-tdr-ship. Saedind s. The of- 
' r employment of an imitator, 
iminia'ctLs E4§, im-m&k’-ka-ldte. 91.4. ge 
latus, wae Spotless; pure; undefiled. Hooker. 


Pure Sh 

IMMACULATELY, im-mak’-d-lAte-lé. ad. With- 
out blemis 

IMM MCULATENESS®, Im-mAk’-t-lAte-nés, nn. s 
Purity ; innocence. W.’ Mountague 

ms LED*, im-mil’d’. a. Wearing mail or ar 


r. Brown. 
IMA/LLEABLE® im-mfl’-é-4-b]. a. [in and mai- 
ot to 


be ; be 
lemoirs of Sir Hamendiary Ceey 


' P 


IMM 


IMM 
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To IMMA‘NACLE, im-min’-n4-k!. 405. v. a. [from 
iMA'Ni Bt. fetter ; to tie mgr y 
1MM ’ m-mane’. a. [wunmanis at. ast; 

preigious ci great. . Cruel 5 wild ‘Sheldon 


*, F to-mahoe ‘18. ad. Monstrously ; cru- 
ell 
ae im’-mé-nén-sé. n. s. [in and ma- | 


neo, Lat.] Internal dwelling. Pearson, 
I/MMAN , tm’-mé-nént. a. immanent, Fr.] In- | 
trinsick ; inherent ; internal. Glanville. 


IMMA’NIFEST, 1 im-mvin’- na -né-f 2st a, Not manifest ; 


not 
pis NITY. aa, m.(iani, , Lat.] | 
arity 5 sava 
IMMARCE/SSIBLE, Immar-séy’-sé-bl. @. [in and 
marcesco, Lat.] Unfading. Bp. Hall 
pia TAL, im-mar’-shal, 88, a. Not warlike. 


TMM MA'SK, mg col and mask.) To 
cover ; to 

IMMA"DCHABLEs LE*, lm-mitsh/-d-bl. a. Not matcha- | 
ble ; Mirror for Magistrates. | 

IMMATERIALS,  tmemA-tere-Al. @. {immateriel, 
Fr.; in and materia, Lat.] Incorporeal ; distinct 
from matter ; void of matter. Hooker. Unimpor- 
at without weight; impertinent ; without rela- 


IMMATERIA‘LITY; im-mf-td-ré-Al/-¢-té. n. s. In- 
Laing fy ; distinctness from body or matter. Bp. 


IMMATE/RIALLY, tm-mA-tb/-r6-41-2, ad. In a man- 
ner not depending upon matter. Brown. 
IMMATE’ TALIST*, im-ma- 4 ré-fil-ist. 2. s, One | 
who professes immateriality. Swift. | 
IMMATE/RIALIZED, im-mnd-te- ré-dl-lz’d. 359. a. 
Distinct from matter ; incorporeal. Glonville. 
IMMATE! RIALNESS, "inva _dmembett/rddl-nds. m6. 
Distinctness from ma 
IMMATE’RIATE, im- ak 1¥-rd-hte. 91. a. Not con- 
—_ of matter ; incorporeal ; wanting body. Ba- ; 


IMMATU’RES, tm-mAitire’. a. [immaturus, Lat. | 
Not ripe. Dr. Jackson. Not perfect; not arrived | 
at fulness or completion. Bacon, Hasty ; early 3) 
come to pass before the natural time. Burton. | 

IMMATURELY, tm-mé-tire’-lé. ad. Too soon ; too 
omy ; before ripeness or completion. Sir T. nee 
bert. 

IMMATU’RENESS, itm-mé-tire’-nés. 

IMMATU’RITY, im-ma-ul’-ré-14. 
as amma a state short of completion. Mil. + 


IMMEABI’ LITY, iin-mé-f-bil-¢-1é, ns. | 
Lat.] Want of power to pass. Ari 
IMMEA’‘SURABLE$, fm-mézh’ -t-ri-bl. a. 





Im. 
mense ; pot to be measured ; indefinitely extensive. 
Hooker. 

sacar cata im-mézh’-b-ri-blé. ad. Im- 
mense ly; beyond all measure. Spenser. 

IMMEA/SURED*, im-mézh’-ir'd. a. Exceeding 
common measure. Spenser 

IMMECHA‘NICAL, im- yard ihie’-nd-BAl. a. Not ac- 
cording to the laws of mechanicks. Cheyne. 

IMMEDI ACY, im-mé/~lé-d-sé, or im-mé/-jé-4-s¢. 

293. n. s. [from immediate. | Persoual greatness ; | 
pore of acting without dependence. Shakspeare. | 

IMME'DIATES, tm-mé/-dé-at. 91. a. [in and medius, | 
Lat.] Being in such a state, with respect to some- 
thing else, as that there is nothing between them ; 

roximate, Burnet. Not acting by second canses. 
Abbot, Instant; present with regard to time. 
Shakspeare. 


7 This word and its compounds are often, and not ‘im- 
properly, pronounced as if written im-ne-je-ate, im-me- 
e-ate-ly, &ce.—For the ree 0m, 208 Principles, No. 293, 
do4, 376) W. 


IMME’DIATELY, im-m?/-dé-At-lé, ad, Without the | 
intervention of any other cause or event. South. | 





Instantly; at the lime present; without delay. i 


Shak 


IMME’DIA ATENESS, im-mé’-dé-At- sala n. s. Pres- | 









ence with regard to time. Exemption from second 
or intervening causes. 

IMME’DICABLE, tm-méd’-dé-ka-bl. a. (immedicn 
bilis, Lat.) Not to be healed ; 5 povaad Milton. 

IMMELO'DIOUS*, ——— dé-ds. a. Not melodi- 
ous ; unmusical, 

IMMEYMORABLE, ‘ago a ae [imenem- 
orabilis, Lat.} Not worth remembering ; unworthy 
of remembrance. 

IMMEMO'RIAL §, im-mé-md/-ré-dl. a. [in and me- 
moria, Lat.) Past time of memory ; so ancient that 
the beginning cannot be traced. Hale. 

IMMEMO’RIALLY*, im-mé-md/-ré-dl-lé. ad. Be- 

nin yond memory Bentley. 

ME/NSE §, Bef, Seca wa a. [immensus, Lat.} Un- 
limited ; unbounded ; infinite. Milton, 

IMME'NSELY, im-ménse’-Ié. ad. Infinitely ; witb- 
out measure. Bentley. 

IMME/NSENESS*, fm-ménse’-nés. n. s. Unbounded 

atness. More. 
INSITY, im-mén/-sé-té. n, é. emer, Fr.J 
Unbounded greatness 5 infinity. 

IMMENSURABI'LITY, Tanda ahr bY 
452. n.s. Im ibility” to be measured. 

IMME/NSURABLE$, tm-mén’-shp-ri-bl. a. 

and mensurabilis, Lat.] Not to be measured. 

IMME/NSURATE®, im-mén’-shd-rate. a. Unmeas- 

W. Mountagrue 

To TMMERGE. hed 

To put under water. 


[in 


je’. v.a. ego E Lat. 
pee in a state of intel- 
lectual d ion. 


IMME! RITS, im-mée-te n. iy a Lat.] Want 
of worth ; want of desert. Suckling 
IMME/RIT ED®, im-mér’-it-éd, a. Not deserved. K. 


harles 

IMME’RITOUS®, tin-mér’-it-ds 
no value, Milton. 

To IMME‘RSE 4, im-mérse’. v. a. [immersus, Lat.) 
To put under water. To sink or cover deep. 
den. To keep in a state of intellectual depression 
Addison. 

et im-mérse’. a. Buried; covered ; sink 

Bacon. 

IMME ‘RSION, im-mér’-shiin, 452. n. s. [immersio, 
Lat.] The act of putting any body into a fluid be- 
low the surface. ison. ‘The state of i 
low the surface of a fluid, 7'r. of Buffon he 

state of ge overwhelmed or lost in any respect. 


Alter: 

| IMETHODICAL §, Im-mé-thiéd/-@-kal. a. [in and 
methodical.] Confused ; being without regularity ; 
being without method. ” Burton. 

IMMETHO'DICALLY, fm-mé-dibd/4-kal-lé, ad. 
Without method ; without order. More. 

IMMETHO’DICALNESS®, im-mé-théd’-0-kl-nds. 
n. s. Want of method or order ; confusion, 

To IMME'W®*. See To Exmew. 

To YMMIGRATE §*, im’-mé-grate. v. 
Lat.} To enter or pass into ; to go to dwe 1 in: in pie 

Cockeram, 

phMiGRa TION? tn-md -gra/-shiin. n.s. An en- 
terin wo he into a place. Warton. 

MMI EN XE, Im’'-mé-nénse. n. s. An Pd ill impend- 
ing ; immediate or pear —— Shakspeare. 

IMMINENT §, im/-mé-nént. [imeinens, Lat.] 

ing 5 at hand 5 chrestoniag. Hooker. 

1 TM MUNGLE, tm-miog’-gl. v. a. To mingle ; to 
mix; to unite. Thomson 

IMMINU’TION, im-mé-nt/-shan. xn. s. 
Lat.] Diminution; decrease. Bp. Cosin, 

IMMISCIBI‘LITY, fm-mis-sé-bil’-é-t6. 2.5. Inea- 
acity of bein mingled. 
MMUSCIBLE §, im-inis’-sé-bl. 405. a. 
ele} 3 Not capable of being mingled. 


IMME’ SSION §, im-mish’-dn. n.s. [immissio, Lat.] 
The act of sending i in; contrary to emission. Bp. 
Fiali. 

To IMMI'T, im-mit’. rv. a. [immitto, Lat.] ‘To send 
in} to inject. Greenhill. 

IMMIETIGARLE®, im-mit’-4-24-bl. a. [in and miti- 
go, Lat.] Not to be s softened, Harris 

488 


.‘a. Undeserving ; of 


[inminuo, 


in and mis- 
Richard- 


IMM 





{MP 


—né, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, bill il 3—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
To IMMIX 4, im-miks’. v.a. [in and mix.] To |) IMMU’ND §*, im-mand’. a. [immundus, Lat.] Un- 


? nolds, 
IMMUN ABI E, im-miks'--bl. 405. a. Impossible to 
be mingled, Wilkins. 


Sir T. Herbert. 
IMMOBILITY, im-md-bil’-é-t8. n. 2. [immobilité, 
Fr.} Unmovableness; aay want of motion; resistance 
to motion. Arindh 


IMMODERACY®, Tremid’-dar-fesd, n.s. Excess. 


IMMODERATE 5, im-méd/-dér-At. 91. a. [immode- 
ratus, Lat.) Excessive ; exceeding the due mean. 


IMM YDERATELY, im-mdd/-dér-rit-Ié. ad. In an 


excessive 


Shakspeare 
ee ‘ENESS*, im- inc mba-dar-t- nds, n. 8. 


t of moderation. mid 
IIMODERA'TION. im- dér-W-shin, n.s. Want 
of moderation ; excess, 
IMMO’'DEST'§, | tok [immodeste, Fr.) 
Wanting shame; wanting delicse or chastity. 
Unchaste ; impure. den, Ob- 
roma Unreasonable ; 3 exorbitant ; 
IMMODESTLY®, im-méd!-dést-lé. ad. In a shame- 
less or immodest manner. Wotton. 
IMMO’DESTY, im-médd/-dés-té. n.s. Want of deli- 
cacy 5 impucenee. Wotton. 


indecenc 
To TMMOLATCS, im’-md-lAte. 91. v. a. Sirnggest 
Lat.) To sacrifice ; to kill in sacrifice. le. To 
offer in sacrifice. Sir . Herbert, 
IMMOLA/‘TION, im-md-ld/-shin. mn. s. The act of 
—ae Brown. A sacrifice offered. Decay of 


VMMOLATORS, = = tir. n.s. One that of- 
fers in sacrifice. Hi 
NNO MENTS, tinand “cole. a. le and moment.] 
rifling ; of no importance or value. Shakspeare 
A tatiesema 
OME TOUR im-md-mén/-tds. @, Unimpor- 


Seward. 
IM: ORAL S, im-mér/-ril. 88, 168. a. [in and mor- To PIMA TR 


al.] Wanti regard _ laws of natural religion. 
Contrary to honesty 
IMMORA’‘LITY, her iae te. ns. Dishonesty ; 
want of virtue ; contrariety to virtue. Siwi/?, 
IMMORTGEROUS §*, Im-md-rid’-jér-As. a. [ine 
mori, , Lat.] Disobedient; rude; uncivil. 


Stackhouse. 

IMMORI'GEROUSNESS*, Im-mé-rid/-jér-ds-nés. 
n.s. Disobedience. Bp. Taylor. 

IMMORTAL §, im-mér’-til. 88. a. : [immortalis, Lat.] 
Exempt from death ; Banter J —té$ to die. 1 Tim. i. 
Never endi Tore pgp 

IMMORTA’L . im- Lear met ice n.s. Exemp- 
tion from death; life never toend. 1 Corinth. Ex- 


emption from oblivi ion. 

IMMORTALIZA‘TION®*, —im-mér-tal-é-zd/-shin. 
nv, s. Ao immortalizi 

To IMMORTALIZE, "fen-mndr!-th}- Ize. v. a. [immor- 
taliser, Fr.) To make immortal ; to perpetuate ; 
to exempt from death. Davies. To exempt from 
oblivion. Norris 

To IMMORTALIZE, im-mér’-til-ize. v. n. To be- 
come immortal, P. 

IMMO’RTALLY, itn-mdr’- eat ¢. ad, With exemp- 
tion from death ; without end 

IMMORTIFICA‘TION®, fm-mdr-td-f6-k/-shdn. n.s. 
[im and py me Want of subjection of the 


Aiovnor reve t im-mddv-4-bT"!'.6-12. n.s. Inca- 


bility of being removed. 
oimov ABLE 4, 
Not to be forced from its place. Brown. Not 


faite to be ee oben ; real in law. Ayliffe. 
Unshaken; unaffect 
IMMO’'VABLENESS*, im-mddv’ binds. n.s. The 
afaie we uakity of being immova 
VABL Y Im-mddy 


gry sor "Atterbury. 


U 
, Im-mikst’. a. [immixtus, Lat.] Unmix- IMMUNITY, im-mi’-né-té. 


Want of modesty ; | IMP §, imp. n. «. limp, Welsh.] A graff, 


im-médv'-A-bl, a, [in and mora- |, 


v’-A-blé. ad. In a state not 1 


clean. Burtem. Ob, 

IMMUNDI'CITY®, im-man-dis’--t8._n. . [immon- 

neleanness ; ; hag apteg 5 W. Mountas 

n, 8. [immunitas, Lat.] 
Discharge from any obligation. Hooker. ’ Privi- 
lege; exemption from onerous duties, Sidney. 
Freedom ron. 

To IMMU'RE §, im-mire’.v. a. [in and murus, Lat.] 
To énclose within walls; to confine ; to shut up 5 
to imprison. Shalspeare 

LUMU’RE, insole. n.s. A wall ; 


IMMU’SICAL, tm-mw-28- kal. 88. a. [in and musi- 
cal.] Inharmonious ; } wanting proportion of sound. 


an enclosure. 


| IMMUTABILITY, im-mii-t&-bil/-4-1. n.s. Exemp- 
js n stall aig changes i invariableness ; unchangeable. 
IMMUTABLI:§, im-mi-t4-bl. 405. a. [immutabilis, 
ae _Unchangeable ; invariable; unalterable. 


IMMU"TABLENESS*, Im-mi-ti-bl-nés, n. s. Un- 
changeableness 

IMMU’TABLY, im-mi¥-th-ble. ad, Unalterably ; in- 
variably ; unchangeably. Boyle, 

IMMUTA’‘TION*, fm-und-th’ shan. n.s. Change; 

alteration. More 

ee graff, scion, or 
sucker. C' . A-son; the offsp rogeny ; 
a youth. Ld. Cromwell. A subalte sg LF os a puny 
devil. Milton. 

To IMP, imp. v.a. To plant; to graft. Chaucer. 
To o lengthen or enlarge with any thing adscititious. 


UMPACAT LE*, im’-pi-ké-bl. a. gpa, Lat.] 

ToIMPA‘ Ci ee Gagetee Lit] T 
‘0 7 v’. na. [impactus o 
drive close or hard. Woodward. é 

To IMPA‘INT, im-pAnt’. v. a. [in and aoe A To 

set to decorate with colours. Shakspeare 

PIM ATR tn . v. a, [empirer, Fr.] To ‘dh 

worse. Hooker. 


to 
bie pit. . v.n. To be lessened or worn 
Dipak » Im-phre’ n.s. Diminution; decrease. 
’MPAIR*, im- 


= a. [{impar, Lat.] Unsuitable. 


S ; 

IMPA‘IRER®, im-pare’-dr. n.s. That which impairs. 
Warburton. 

IMPAIRMENT, im-pare’-mént. n.s. Diminution ; 


MPa * TABLES, Im-pal’-4-t@-b]. a. [in and pala- 
table.] Not suitable to palate ; not pleasing to 
the taste. 

To IMPA‘LE*. See Jo Empa 

To IMPA/‘LI.1D*, im-pal’-lid. v. = '{ pallidus, Lat.] 
To make pale. Feltham. 

To IMPA’LM*, im-pam’. v.a. [in and palma, Lat.] 
To seize or take into the hand; to grasp. Cot- 


IMPALPABI'LITY®, tm-pal-pA-bil-242, n.s. The 
pouch or quality of not being perceived by touch. 


DIPA'LPABLES, im-pal’- pa- bl. 405. u. {in and 
Ipable.| Not to be Blea by touch. Boyle. 
ot coarge or gross. 

IMPA‘/NATE §*, Im -pan’ -At. a. [in and panis, Lat.]} 

Imbodied in bread. Abp. Cranmer, 

To IMPA’/NATE*, — v. a. To imbody 

with bread. Water 

IMPANA’TION*, im-pé-nd/-shin. 2. s. : [opens 

low Lat.) A supposed subsistence of the body of 
Christ with the species of bread in the Lord’s Sup- 
no Cranmer. See ConsuBsTANTIATION, 

IMPA'N? EL*®. See Empanne. 

70 IMPA/RADISE, im-par’-a-dlse. v. a. Soe tes 

disare, \tal.) To put ina hog or state resembling 
aradise in RS ge 

PA/RALLELE im- 

paralleled ; unmatched, 


n/~At. 


spar -AL-léld. a. Not to be . 


IMP 


IMP 


(> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 





IMPA/RDONABLE*, im-pAr’-dn-4-bl. a. [in and 
PARITY Irremissible, South. 
PA/RITY, im-par’-d-12. n. s. [imparitas 
Lat.] Inequality ; 3 disproportion, Bacon. spebagy Pres 
indivisibility into equal parts. Brown. Difference 
in degree either of rank or excellence. Abp. San- 
To IMPA'RK, im-park’. 81. v.a. To enclose with a 
rk, to sever from a common. See Jo Empark. 
IMPA/RLANCE*. See EmParcaxce. 
To IMPA/RT §, Doge; a v.a. [impertio, Lat.] To 
Sow to give den. To make known; to 
by words or takone. Bacon. To communi- 
ee as to a partaker. Milton, 
IMPART L$, imm-par'-shal. - a. {impartial, Fr.] 
Equitable ; free from party; ; indifferent ; 
disinterested ; equal in Seributien justice ; just. 


oP RTTALIST., im-par’-shal-ist. n.s. One who 


is impartial. B. 

IMP TALITY, ‘Im-par-shé-AV-2-12. n. s. Equi- 
tableness ; justice ; indifference. South. 

IMPA/RTIALLY, "}m-phr’-shal-é. ad. Equitably ; 


seer indifferent and unbiassed judgement ; j y; 


South. 
IMPARTIBLE, im-part’-2-bl. 405. a. [impartible, 
Fr.) _ he Ach be conferred ‘ol bestowed. 


IMPA/RTMENT™, tm-part/-mént. n. s. Communica- 
tion of knowledge ; disclosure. Shakspeare. Ob. 7’. 
IMPA‘SSABLE , iin-pas’-si-bl. 405. a. in and pas- 
sable.) Not to be passed; not admitting passage ; 


h. 
DIPA'SSABLENESS®, p--s, m 8, I 


capability of admitting 
i spds-sé nat bii’-2-t8. n.s. [impas- 


IMPASSIBFLITY, “te 
sibilité, Fr.) Exemption from ora, | agg 
s 


iPS] ences AE ae 
s m -s-bl. . a. [impassi 
Fr.] Incapable of suffering ; exempt from the 


of external causes ; exempt from pain, Sir 


IMPASBIBLENESS, Im-pis’-sb-bl-nds. n.s. Im- 
ny 3 exemption from pain. Decay of Chr. 


To 3 IMPA'SSIONS, Im-pfsh’-in. v. a. To move with 
assion ; to affect strong ly. Milton, 
PA’SSIONATE®*, tm pash’-An-hie. a. Strongly 

— Without feeling ; free from passion. Bur- 


TK IMPA/SSIONATES, im-pash’-din-dte. v.a. To 
afféct powerfully. 

IMPA'SSIVE$, ‘tm- pis’ -slv. 158. a. aa from 
the agency of external causes. 

IMPA’SSIVENESS*, inp -al-ats ‘n. s. The 

th/-shan. n.s. A mixture 


state of bein NE ted WwW. M 
different colours and con- 


IMPASTA’TION 
of divers materials 
sistencies, baked or bound together with some ce- 
ment, = hardened either by the air or fire. 


Chambe 

To IMPASTE §, im-pAste’. v. a. [empaster, Fr.] 
To knead or make into dough or paste; to paste. 
ae [In painting.] To lay on colours ‘thick and 


IMPAPTIBLES, im-pit’-¢-bl. a. Intolerable ; not to 


IMPA’TIENCE §, im-pa’-shénse. 463. n.8. 
tientia, Lat. Inability to suffer pain ; rage under 
suffering. Shak. Vehemence of temper; heat of 
age Shak. Camieadats to suffer delay ; eager- 


Shak. 

IMPA’TIE! y -pa/-shént. 463. a. [impatiens, Pad 
Not able to ‘endure ; incapable to bear. 
Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. Dean 
ee 

Taylor ot; hasty. Addison. Eager ; ardently | 
estrone 3 not Seen ao delay. ryden. Not 


[impa- 


ve borne 
, IMPA"TIENT® . No ph abeat n. s. One who is not | a 


able to bear ain. Seasonable Serm, 
IMPA‘TIENTLY, fm-pa’-shént- lé. ad. With rage 


se ich oe painfil passion. Bp. | 





—_ uneasiness. Peay ate pean el 
ry oe Clarendon, Ne with great desire 
IMPA RONIZA‘TION fin-pat- niebeah'-ohte 
n.s. An — mastery, seigniory, Or posses- 
sion of. ya ee 
To IMPA’‘TRONIZE§, im-pat’- ran-lze. v.a. [rm- 
patroniser, Fr.] ‘To gain to one’s self the power of 


To > IMPAN WN, inphe im- pawn’, v.a, Toi impignorate ; to 


as a pl to pl 
Te IMPEACH, (5, Ime inept va. cmpecer vr) 
To hinder; i accuse 


impede, De 
publick makoriy. ift. To bi bring Pe sasuien 


IMPE/ACH, im ‘, n.s. Hinderance ; let; im- 
nheenan 8 A 
Raabe gi m-péétsh’-4-bl. a. Accusable ; 
chargeable. Grew 
IMPE’ACHER, Saya 98. n. s. An accuser; 
one who bri A oar against another. 
Government o 
IMPE’A CHMENT, Tish -mént. n.s. Hin- 
derance ; let; impediment ; obstruction. pn gg we 
Publick accusation ; oun oo In- 
bie RL, in Tete in va. (ampere, Fr Fr] To 


form in resemb! a. Die 
rate as with fry 
IMFECCABE ITY, pe Ra n.s. Ex- 
tion from sin ; exemption from raga Pope. 


IMB sag hd "im- pék’-ka-bl. 405 impecca- 

Exempt from possibility of sin. ip. Hail. 
pipe cdancy, , m-pék’-kan-sé. n, s. Lmpeccabil- 
To IMPE/DE ,Im-péde’. v. a. oes Lat. i hin- 


der; to let; to obstruct. 


Decay of Chr 
IMPE’DIMENT 6, im-pad’-d-mént. n. s. [impetimen 
PE/D T 4, m-péd’ nt. n. [ peor 


tum, Lat.] Any obstruction to passage 


the of an enemy: a oo term. Jtu- 
dith. it derance ; let ; Attn need opposition. 


Si a 

(Oat aaasere im-péd’-é-mént. v.a. To ob- 
struct ; to hinder. Bp. 

IMPEDIME'NTAL* 1 bapa tenia ll a. Hinder- 


rotinreD} sheet. 


* , lm’- Lif mate 
BItion 3; to 2 omg Hayrcaring 
IMPEDI ION®, im-pé-dish’-dn. ns. Hinderanc 


Cockera: 
UMPEDITIVE®, tm’-pé-dé-tiv. a. Causing hin- 
rance ; having power to obstruct, Bp. ang te 
qT IMPEL §, im-pél’. v. a. [impello, Lat} To drive 
on cb ada a point; to urge forward ; > to press on. 


IMPE-LLENT, Im-pél’-lént._n. s. 
wer; a ower that drives forward. 
I PELLERS, , im-pél’-lir. n.s. One that impels. 


To IMPE'N*, Im-pén’. ». a. [from pen] To shut up; 
to enclose in a narrow place. Fe 
To IMPE/ND$§, — 
‘o 


roa tit = Pope. 
IMPE'NDENCE, im-pén’-dénse. n.s. The state of 


hanging over ; near approach. 


Hale. 
IMPE/N ENCK®, impiy’-din-sb. n.2, ‘The ante 


An _ impulsive 
Hammond. 


. vu. n. [impendeo, Lat.] To 
be at hand; to press ale 


of hanging over. Hammond. 
IMPEN NT, ee = Acne hang- 
over press ing closel oy 
IMPENETRABILITY phe btrd-bIV 248. n. 8. 


‘pierceable, or perme: 
Insuscepiibility of intellectual impres- 


IMPE/NETRABLE 6, Im-pén’-¢-tra-bl. a. [Limpene- 
trabilis, Lat.] Not to be aif ; not to be entered 
by any external force. Sir 7’, Elyot. Impervious; 
not admitting entrance. Dryden. Not to be taught; 
not to be info oe Not to be affected; not to be 


moved. Shak 
LENESS*, im-pén’-¢-trA-bl-nés. 
.s. The state of being impenetr le. Ash. 


Quality of not be 
— ibil 


Debus ae n’--tri-blé. ad. With 


IM1 


IMP 





—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdadnd ;—thin, THis. 


—— to a degree incapable of impression. Dean 


mMPrN ITENCE, im-pén/-é-t@nse. 2) n. s. Obdura- 
IMPE/NITENCY, im-pén’-¢-tén-st. § cy ; want of 
remorse for crimes; ony disregard of God's threat- 
enings or mercy 
IMPE'NITENT },1m- Bub. tént. a. [impenitent, Fr.] 
Tt ligent of the duty of repentance ; obdu- 


Hi 
IMPE'NITENT® im-pén’-¢-tént. n.s, One who neg- 
lects the duty of repentance 
IMPE/NITENTLY, fees y tént-lé. ad. Obdu- 
_ __rately ; without repentance. Hammond, 
IMPE/NNOUS, tan-pét’-nds, 314 314. a. [in and penna, 
Lat.) Wanti wings. 
To IM E‘OPLE*, im- ah =. v.a. To form into a 


Beaumont. 
UMPERATE §, im’ -pe-rate. 91. a. [imperatus, Lat.] 


a with consciousness ; done by direction ‘of the 


South. 
MPR RATIVE » Im-pér’-ri-tiv. a. 
Lat.] Commanding; expressive 


IMP"/RATIVELY, im-pér’-4-tlv-lé. ad. In a com- 


B lasnsbecery 
command 


manding st j thoritatively. 

IMPERATOR RIAL*, ot lig ré-al. a. [impera- 
lorius, Commanding. 

IMPERCEi IBLE §, im-pér- sép/-tb-bl, a. [Fr.] 


= di er not to be perceived 
IMPE RCE/PTIBLE*, im-pér-sép’-t-bl. n, s. That 
ivhich is not immediately perceived or discovered 
on account of its smallness. Tutler. 
IMPERCE’PTIBLENESS, _im-pér-sép’-té-bl-nés. 
n. 8. The quality of eluding observation. Hale. 
IMPERCE’PTIBLY, im- —— té-blé. ad. 
manner not to Vege ison. 
IMPERCI’PIEN im-pér-sip’-¢-ént. a. [in and 
igen Not perceiving ; not having the power 


mipERDIBLLITY® tm-pér-dé-bi’-&-t8. n. s. State 


A aoe 2 AA being imperdible. 

IMPE/RD BLES ao pér’-dé-bl. a. [imperditus, 
Lat.}] Not to be destroyed or lost. Feltham, 

IMPE/RFECT §, im-pér’-fékt. a. [imper fectus, Lat.] 
Not compos not absolutely finished ; defective, 
. Bacon 


‘rail; not completely good : as, Our best 


> Smal; 





.Ina 


«worshi 


To orth ietOES a r’-fékt. v.a. To make im- 


IMPERFECTION, im-pér-k'-shin. n. s. Defect; 
failure ; fault, whether hysical or moral. Hooker. 

IMPE/RFECTLY, im-pér’-fekt-Ié. ad. Not complete- 
ly; not fally ; not without failure. Stepney. 

IMPE’RFECTNESS*, a n. 8. Fail- 
ure ; defect. Homyaphon 

IMPE RFORABLE, -pér'- fo-ra-bl. a. Not to be 


IMPE/RFORATE 4, Im-péaefd-rite. a. [in and per- 
— Boxy Not pierceg through; without a 


IMPE'RFORATED®, im-pér’-f6-rh-téd. a, Closed | 


niPicRFORATION, im-pér-fo-ra’-shdn. n. s. The 
niseeane  finepl/-rb-Al, 88. a. fimperialis, L 
m-pe!- a. {i is, Lat, 
Royal ; possessing royalty. Shak. Beto sate 
royalty; marking sovereignty. Shak. Belonging 
to an oe or monarch ; regal; royal; mo- 
narchical. 


Dryden 
IMPE/RIALIST, im- im-pl rbd al st. n. s. One that be- 

longs to an em 
IMPE’RIALIZED*, np reil-h’d. a Belonging 


hem 


IMPERIALLY®, ages 7 re-Al-I8. ad. In aroyal man- 
IMPE’RIALTY®, im-pé/-ré-Al-té. mn, s. Imperial 


wer. Sill 


2 INEW SIS, , im-par’-ril. v. a. To bring into dan- 


iPiseiQust, im-pé’-ré-dis, 314, a, [imperiosus, || IMPETI/GI 


Commanding; tyrannical; authoritative ; | 


haughty ; arrogant ; assuming command. a 

Powerhal ascendant ; ; overbearing. Tillotson 
IMPE'RIOUSLY, im-pe’-ré-ds-Ié. ad. With arro 

ance of command ; with insolence of rere 


IMP EY /RIOUSNESS, im-p¥/-ré-ds-nés. nm. s. Au- 
rome air of Nepean Sidney. Arrogance of 


comm 
IMPE’RISHABLE, im-pér’-rish-A-bl. a. [imperissa- 
ble, Fr.} Not to be destroyed. W. M 
IMPE/R Lap gs tt ap ira ‘d. a. [emper- 
earing a olgrave. 
IMPERMANENCES Fin pir ‘méa-nénse. 
IMPE/RMANENCY®, im- pér’-ma-nén-sd. 
and permanence.) Want of duration ; instability. 
“W. Mountague 
IMPERME ABIL ITY*, im-pér-mé-d-bi’4-42. n. 5. 
The state or quality of being impermeable, Philos. 


n. 8. [in 


Transact. 
IMPE/RMEABLE §*, im-pér’-mé--bl. a. [in and 
permeable.| That may not be passed th Kir- 


wen, 
sega hg eh im-pér’-sén-Al. 88. a. [imperso- 
nalis, Lat.] N Not bet 0 according to the persons. 


Accidlence. 
IMPERSONA'LITY*, im- gy ee n. s. In- 
distinction of personality. Sir_W. Dra 
sys wlaphior tener im-pér’-stin-Al-¢, ad. " Accord- 
to the manner of an impersonal verb 
To IMPE'RSONATE®, ‘saa hue oe ging 


bean, aren §@, Im-pae-spe-kiv-8-12, n. «. fin 
and et Want of clearness or perspicuity. 
Instructions for 


IMPERSPI’CUOUS*, im-pér-spik’-d-ds. a. Wanting 


Bai 
IMPERSUA SIBLE, im-pér-swi'-zé-bl. 439. a [in 
and ag rg: Lat,] ge to be moved by per- 


IMPE/RTINENCE, tr in-pie’-th-nbnoe, n. s. That 

IMPE/RTINENCY, tm-pér’-té-nén-sé. § which is 
of no present weight ; that which has no relation 
to the matter in hand. Bacon. Troublesomeness ; 
intrusion. Wotton. Trifle 5 Bg of no value. 
Evelyn. Sauciness ; rude Spectator 

IMPE/RTINENT 4, im par tenet a. [in and per 
tinens, Lat. ‘] Of no relation to the matter in heed 5 
of no weight. Hooker. .Importunate ; intrusive ; 
meddling. Pearson. Foolish; trifling; negligent 
of the — purpose, Pope. "Rude ; unmannerly. 


IMI E! RTINENT, im-pér’-té-néat. n.s. A trifler; a 
meddler ; an intruder ; one who inquires or inter- 
poses where he has no right or call. L’ Est 
re rude, unmannerly, or saucy person. Specta- 


IMPE/RTINENTLY, im-pér’-td-nént- lé. ad. With- 
out relation to the present matter. Sir i Wotton. 
be prrapee olficiously ; intrusively. Hooker, 
Rudel 

IMPERTRANSIBILITY, Im- 
n, 8. me bee pert Lat.] 


Mp PERTU TRBABLES, im- sei -bi-bl. a. [in 
and perturb.} Impossible be disturbed ; incapa- 
ble of being disturbed. 

IMPERTURBA’TION*, an -pér-tdr-ba/-shin, n. 8, 
ue arlandipeaenl Lat.] Calmness ; oh rae 3 free 

wRBED®, he W.. Mounta. 

IMPERTU’ De iin-pér-tdr’-béd, « or Im-par- 
tarbd’, a. Undisturbed ; calm . Bailey. 

IMPF/RVIOUS$, im- r=ve-dis. 314. @. [impervine, 
Lat.] Unpassable ; impenetrable. Milton, Inac 


pire RVIOUSL¥, im-par/-vé-ds-lé, ad. Impeve- 
IMPE/RVIOUSNE NESS, im-pir-xb-doods. 1s. The 


not admitting any 
T> IMPE/STER®, im-pés PRO, v. a. a [ompestrer, , Fr.] 
To trouble ; to Daca to entangle 
NOUS, im-pé-tid’- Vga. a. impetigo, . 
Lat.} Scurfy ; covered a 


ee --té. 
possibility to be 


IMP 





IMP 
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UMPETRABLE, !m’-pé-tra-bl. 405. a. [impetradilis, 
Lat.] Possible to sepa ob Dict. 

To VUMPETRATE$, im/-pé-trite. v. a. [impetro, 
Lat.] To obtain by entreaty. Abp. Usher. 

gig RATE*, im’-pé-trate. part. a. Obtained by 

lication or entre i Ld. Flerbert 

IM {TRA/TION, im- Yt ahi n. s. The act of 
obtaining by sh or entreaty. Lad. Herbert. 

UMPETRATIVE im’-pé-tri-tiv. a. Able to obtain 
hy entreaty. Bp. Hall 

V’MPETRATORY®*, tm’ -p' tri-tdr-. a. Beseech- 
ing ; obtaining by entreaty, Bp. Taylor. 

IMPETUO'SITY en-pltsh-i-be 218.9 n. s. Violence ; 
fury vehemence ; force. Sh re. 

IMPE-TUOUSS, im-péish’-i-ds. 314, 461. a Lime: 
tucux, Fr, from impetus, Lat, Violent ; Torcib : 
pte Prior. Vebement of mind ; 3 passionate. 

IMPE’TUOUSLY, im-pétsh’-d-ds-lé. ad. Violently ; 
vehemently. Drayton, 

IMPE/TUOUSNESS, tm-pétsh’-h-ds-nés. n. 8. Vio- 
lence ; fury. Decay of Piet : 

IMPETUS, iw’ -pé-tas. 503. n. s. [Lat.] Violent 
tendency to any point; violent effort. 

IMPICTURED®, a a. {from pic- 
ture.) Painted ; impressed. Spenser. 

VMPIER*, im/-pire. n.s. Our old word for umpire. 
Fhiloet. 

To IMFFERCE®, tm v. a. To pierce 
throu to penetrate. Dray ey 
IMPIERCEABLE, im- pire!-ah -sa-bl. a. Impenetrable. 
DTETY, im-pl’-¢-té. n. s. [impietas, Lat.] Irrever- 
ence to the Supreme Being ; contempt of the duties 
of religion. Sivk. An act of wickedness ; expres- 
sion of irreligion. Swift. 

Jo IMPIYGNORATES$, tm-pig’-nd-rite. v. a. [in 
and pignus, an To pawn; to pledge. 

IMPIGNOR A’‘TION, im-pig- -nd-rh/-shdn. n. s. The 
act of pawning or putting to pledge. 

To IMP ‘NGE, im-pinje’. n,n. [impingo, Lat.] To 
“4 against ; to strike against; to clas with, Glan- 

Tol IMP’ NGUATE, 1Im-ping’-gwate. v. a. [in and 
fi uis, Lat.) To fat‘en; to make fat. 

IMPIOUS 5, fy -pe-ts, 503. a. [impius, Lat.] Irre- 
ligious; wicked; profane. Hooker. 

IMPIOUSLY, inv- bie. ad, Profanely ; wick- 
edly, Glanville. 

l/MPIOUSNESS*, im’ -pé-ds-nés, n. s. Contempt of 

the duties of religion. Sir W. Cornwallis. 


IMPLACABI'LITY, im-pli-kA-bil’-€-13. n. s. Inex- 
orableness ; preconenatio enmity ; unappeasable 
malice. Sir 7’. Elyot. 

IMPLA’CABLE4$, ie -pla'- -ké-bl. 405. [See Pra- 
CABLE. J a. [implacabitis, Lat.] Not to be pacified ; 
inexorable ; malicious ; constant in enmity, Shak. 
——— ‘no relief or ease ; not to be assuaged, 


INPLA'GABLENESS®, im-pla/-kA-bl-nés. ns. 


The state of being implacable. Ash. 
IMPLA’/CABLY, im-pli/-ka-blé. ad 


not to be pacified ; inexorably. Clarendon. 

To IMPLANT §, im-pkint’. v. a. [in ee Lat.] 
To infix ; to insert; to aang to ing to settle ; 
to set; to sow. Sidney 

IMPL ANTA’ ‘TION, su lAn-ti/-shin. 2. s. The act 
r sett wg hada planting ; the act of infixing or settling. 

uw T. 

IMPLA‘USIBLE§, im-plaw’-zd-bl. 439. a pas and 

plausible.) Phe specious; not likely to seduce or 
uade. Barrow. 

fp LA’USIBLY®, im-pliw’-zé-blé. ad. Without 
show of robability. 

To IMPLE’ACH®, 4 nce v.a. {from pleach.] 
To interweave. 

To IMPLE‘AD §*, im- pied v.a_ [emplaider, old 

As To accuse ; to indict. W. Mountague. 

IMPLE/ADER®, Im-plééd’-dr. n. s. An accuser ; 
one who indicts another. Harmar. 

IMPLE’ASIN Im-plééz’-ing. a. Not pleasing ; 

disagreeable, tury. 





To IMPLE'DGE*, tm-plédje’. v. a. To gage; to 
RPE MERE apt. Gimp 
4 m/-plé-inént. ns. tem, 

Lat.] Something that fills up vacancy, or supplies 
wants, Hooker. Instrument of manufacture ; tools 
of a trade ; vessels of a kitchen. Swi/? 

IMPLE’TION, im-plé’-shan. n. s. fim, Lat.] The 
act of filling 3 the state of being full. Brown. 

I/MPLEX, im’-pléks. a. gr ried Lat.] Intricate ; 
entangled ; complicated. Addison 

To VMPLICA'TE §, im’-ple-kate. 91. v. [implico, 
me To entangle; to embarrass ; ~ involve, 

IPLAC ICA/TION, tl 


sa gg mse n. s. Involution , 
entanglement. 


Inference not expressed, 


but tacit! aes At life. 
I’MPLICATIVE*, im’-plé-ka-tv. a. Having impli- 
cation. 


VYMPLICATIVELY*, aia ké-tiv-lé. ad. By im- 
ication. Sir G. Buc 
IMPLY ‘CIT $, ton pills a. [im Entan- 
gled; infolded; complic nferred ; 
stig! comprised ; not expressed. a Seah, Rest- 
upon another; connected with another, over 
ie tich that which is connected to it has no aaig 3 
trusting without reserve or examination. 
IMPLICITLY, Im-plis’-I-lé. ad, Py inference com- 
prised, though not expressed. Bentley. By con- 
nexion with something else; dependently ; = 
unreserved confidence or jence. 
IMPLY'CITNESS*, im-plis’-it-nés. n. s. The ‘slate 
of bein implicit; implication. Scott. 
IMPLI’ *, epi a. té. n. s. [implicité, Fr.J 
Entanglement; 3 encumbrance ; obscure involution. 
ot 
IMP LVEDLY®, Im-pll’-€d-lé. ad. [from the parti- 
ciple implied. By inference comprised, though not 
expressed, Mountagu. 
IMPLORA’TION®*, a n. 8. Solicita- 
tion ; supplication. i Oe 
To IMPL ‘RE §, im-p a v. a. [imploro, Lat.] To 
ca)l upon in supplication ; to solicit. Pope. To 
ask; to beg. Sh 
IMPLORE, Im-plére’. n.s. ;. The act of begging ; en- 
treat 


Ry 
IMPLORER, In- -plé’-rar. 98. 2, s. Solicitor. Sher- 


IMPLU'MED 6, im-plimd’, 362. a. [implumis, Lat.] 
Without feathers. Dia. 
IMPLU’MOUS*, im-phi’-mas. a, Naked of feathers. 
7> IMPLUNGES, hm-plandje’. v.a. To plange 
0 LU’NGE*, tm-plandje’. v. a. To 
hurry into. Fuller. re » , 
To IMPLY’, im-pli’. v. a. [implico, Lat.] To infold ; 
to cover; to entangle. Spenser. To involve or 
comprise as a consequence or concomitant. Brown. 
To IMPO'CKE1T™*, im-pok’-it. v. a. To put into the 
PIMPOISONS, iuitpbe fen 
' -zn. v. a. [empoisonner, 
Fr] To kill with lpia Shak, To corrupt with 


vison, Sh 


gag 


ad. With malice || IMPO‘ISONM IENT®, im-péd’-zn-mént. n.s. Act of 


isoning ; state of bic pe noisoned. Pope 
PO'LA ILY, im- -6-10, ad. [inn and polar.] 

— according to Phe direction of the poles. 
Brown. Little used. 

IMPO'LICY*, fm-p6l’-é-sé. n. s. [in and policy.] 
Impradence ; indiscretion ; want of forecast. Bp 
Horsleu. 

IMPOLI'TE §*, im-pd-llte’. a. Not polite; rude. 
Drummond. 

IMPOLI'TENESS*, im- ogg -nés. n. s. Want of 

liteness. Ld. Ch hester held 


| 
: POLITICAL §, Im fh’-2-kial, t a. and 


IMP 





[in 
IMPO'LITICK§, Im- Wed 510. sien 
Imprudent ; indiscreet; void of art or forecast 
Hooter. 
IMPOLI’TICALLY, tm-pd-lit’-4-kAl-¢, 509. 
IMPO/LITICKLY, ‘hm-pdl-6-tik-lé. 
Without art or forecast. Bacon. 
IMPO/NDEROUS, tm-pén’-dér-ds. a, Void of per- 
ceptible weight. age 


ad. 


IMP 





aU POOR, In-pddr’. v. a. To make poor. W. 


rowne, 

IMPORO'SITY, im-pd-rds’-sé-té. n. s. Absence of 
interstices ; compactness ; closeness. Bacon. 

IMPO/ROUS $, im-pd’-ras. 314. a. [in and porous.] 
Free from pores ; tree from vacuities or interstices ; 
close of texture ; completely solid. Brown. 

To IMPORT §, im-pért’. 492. v. a. [importo, Lat. 


To carry into any country from abroad ; opposec 

to Paes Pope. "To imply ; to infer. Hooker. To 

roduce in consequence, Shak. [importe, Fr.] ‘To 
of moment. 


IMPO/RT, im/-pdrt. n. s. Importance; moment; 
co ence. Shak. Tendency. Boyle. Any thing 
brought from abroad. Bp. Berkeley. 

i- This substantive was formerly pronounced with the 
accent on the second syllable, but has, of late years, 
adopted the accent on the first, and classes with the 
general distinction of dissyllable nouns and verbs of the 
same form.—Seoe Principles, No. 492. W. 

IMPO/RTABLE, im-pdrt’-4-bl. a. ere old 
tad Unsupportable ; not to be endured. Chaucer. 

IM TANCE4$, im-pér’-tanse, or im-pdr’-tinse. 

n.s. [Fr.} Thing imported or implied. Shak. Mat- 
ter; subject. Shak. Consequence ; moment. Pope. 
Importunity. Shakspeare. 

IMPO! RTANT, tm-pér’-tdnt, or im-pdr’-tant. a. Mo- 
mentous ; weighty ; of great consequence. Wotton. 
Momentous ; forcible ; of great efficacy. Spenser. 
I unate : a corrupt use. Shak. , 

Kr accond syllable of this and the foregoing word is 
requently pronounced as in the verb townpert. The 
best usage, however, is on the side of the first pronun- 
ciation, which seems to suppose, that it is not a word 
formed from import, but an adoption of the French im- 
portance, and therefore it ought not to be pronounced as 
a compound, but asa simple. The authorities for this 

ronunciation are, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, 
. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Scott 
is for either, but gives the first the preference, W. 

IMPO/RTANTLY*, im-pér’-tant-lé, ad, Weightily ; 
forcibly. Hammond. 

IMPORTA/TION, im-pdr-ta’-shin, 2. s, The act or 

ractice of a tg or bringing into a count 
oda abroad. on. Simply, conveyance. Sm:th, 

IMPO’RTER, im-pért’-dir. 98. n. s. One who brings 
in from abroad. Nwi/?. 

IMPO/RTLESS, im-pért’-lés. a. Of no moment or 
consequence. Shakspeare. 

IMPORTU’NACY*, im-pér’-tsht-nd-sé. n.s. The 
act of im ae. Shakspeare. 

IMPO/RTUNATE §, im-pér’-tshd-ndte. 461. a. [im- 

nus, Lat.] Unseasonable and incessant in so- 
icitations; not to be repulsed. Shak. ‘Trouble- 
some ; not easy to be borne. Donne. 

IMPO/RTUNATELY, im-pér’-tshd-nat-lé, ad, With 
in¢essant solicitation; pertinaciously in petition. 


RTUNATENESS, im-p6r’-tshd-nat-nés. 91. 
n. s. Incessant solicitation, Sidney. 
IMPO/RTUNATOR‘®, im-pér’-tshd-nd-tir. n. s. An 
incessant solicitor, or demander. Sir E. Sandys. 
To IMPORTUNE §, fm-pdr-tdne’. v. a. [importu- 
nus, Lat.] To tease; to harass with slight vexa- 
tion perpetually recarring ; to molest; to disturb 
by reiteration of the same request ; to solicit ear- 
a: Spenser. To require; to render n 
Shakspeare. To import; to foretell. Spenser. 
IMPORTU'NE, im-pdr-tine’, [See Foturity.] a. 
Constantly recurring ; troublesome My frequency. 
Spenser. Troublesome ; vexatious, Chaucer. Un- 
seasonable ; coming, asking, or happening. ata 
shen, time, Milton. Cruel; inexorab je. Bp. Fisher. 
IMPORTU'NELY, im-pdér-tine’-lé, ad. Trouble- 
somely ; incessantly. Spenser, Unseasonably ; im- 


tly. Sanderson. 
mMPoRTU NITY im-pdr-td’-né-té. n. s. Incessant 

solicitation. Knolles. 
IMPO/SABLE, im-pd/-z4-bl. 405. a. To be laid as 


eee on any body, Hammond, 

To IMPOSE §, Im-pdze’. v. a. [iemposer, Fr.] To 
lay on as a burthen or penalty. Ezra, vii. To en- 
joi as a duty or law. Hookér. ‘To fix on; to im- 


—nd, move, nor, ndt;—ttibe, tab, ball ;—6 3—podnd ;—thin, THis. 


IMP 


pute to, Brown. 'To obtrude fallaciously. Dryden. 
— To impose on. To puta cheaton; to deceive. 
Boyle.—| Among printers.) ‘To put the pages on 
the stone, and fit on the chase, in order to carry 
the form to 


press. 
IMPO’SE, im-pdze’. n. s. Command; injunction. 


Shak. . Ob. J. 

IMPO/SER, im-pd/-zdr. 98. n. s, One who enjoins as 
a law ; one who Jays any thing on another as a hard 
ship. Walton, One who aces or puts on. Pearson, 

IMPOSI/TION, im-pé-zish’-dn. n.s. [Fr.] The act 
of laying any thing on another. Hammond. The 
act of annexing. le. Injunction of any thing 
as a law or duty. Shak. ustraint ; oppression. 
Locke, Cheat; fallacy; imposture. Goldsmith. 
A supernumerary exercise enjoined scholars as a 

nishwent. Warton. 

IMPOSSIBLE §, im-pés’-sé-bl. 405. a. [in and possi- 
ble.) Not to be done; not to be attained ; impracti 
cable. 2 Macc. 

IMPO'SSIBLE*, im-pés’-sé-bl. a, 8. An impossibili 
ty. Chaucer. 

IMPOSSIBILITY, im-pds-sé-bil’-e-18. n. #.. [im 
possibilité, Fr.] Impracticability 5 the state of be 
ing not feasible. Sidney, ‘That which cannot be 
done. Hooker. 

I’MPOST,, im/-pdst. n, s. [impost, Fr.] A tax; a toll ; 
custom paid. Bacon. 

IMPO/STS, im-pdsts’. n.s. [imposte, Fr.] [In archi- 
tecture.}] That part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, 
on which the weight of the whole building lies. 
Ainsworth. { 

70 IMPO/STHUMATE, im-pds’-tshd-mite. 91. r. n. 
To form an abscess; to gather; to form a cyst or 
bag containing matter. Hammond, 

To IMPO'STHUMATE, im-pés’-tshd-mate. v. a. 
To afilict with an imposthume. Sir G, Buck. 

IMPOSTHUMA’TION, tm-pés-tshi-mah’-shan. n.s. 
The act of forming an imposthume ; the state in 
which an imposthume is formed, Bacon. 

IMPO'STH §, im-pds’-tshiime. 461. ns, [formed 
by corruption from apostem, drdctnpa.| A collection 
a oo bce matter in a bag or cyst. Harrey. 

To IMPO/STHUME*, im-pés'-tshime. v.n. To 
breed an imposthume, Hudoet, 

To IMPO/STHUME*, im-pés’-tshdme. v.a. To af- 
fect with an imposthume. Hayward. 

IMPO/STOR, im-pés’-tar. 166. n, s. One who cheats 
by a fictitious character. South. 

IMPO/STUME*. See ImpostHumer. 

IMPO/STURAGE®, im-pés’-tshd-raje. n.s, Imposi- 
tion; cheat. Bp. Taylor. Ob. 7. 

IMPO'STURE$, im-pés’-tshdre. n.s. [imposteur, 
Fr. ; im ra, Lat.] Cheat ; fraud ; supposititious- 


ness. Glanville. 
IMPO/STURED*, a a. Having the 
ond. 











nature of imposture. : 
IMPO/STUROUSS, hn-pés’4shdr-ds. a. Deceitfal 

cogil Beaumont and Fletcher. 
IMPOTENCE, Im/-pd-ténse. 2 n. s. [impotent 
VMPOTENCY, Im-pd-tén-sé.§ Lat.) Want of 

power 5 inability ; imbecility ; weakness, Str J. 


Hayward. Ungovernableness of pa&sion. Milton. 


Incapacity of propagation. Pope, 

VMPOTENT $, fin’-pdstdnt. 170. a, [impotens, Lat.] 
Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting power. 
Hooker, Disabled by nature or disease. S!. John, 


vy. Without power of restraint. Dryden. Without 
wer of tion. Tatler, 
VMPOTE T*, im’-pd-tént. n. s. One who languishes 


under disease. Shakspeare. 
I/MPOTENTLY , im’-p-tént-lé, ad. Without power. 


Bp. Hall. Without government of passion ; ex- 
travagantly. Burton. 
To IMPOUND, im-péand’. v.a. To enclose as in a 


pound ; to shut in ; to confine. To shut 

up in a pinfold, Shakspeare. 
To IMPO'VERISH §*. See 7'o EMPovERisnH. 
IMPO VERISHMENT®. See EmpovERISHMENT. 
To IMPOWER. See Jo Empower. 
IMPRACTICABI'LITY®, tm-prak’-té-k-bil’4-4. 


n.$. Impossibility. 


IMP 


IMP 
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.] Not to be ; unfeasible ; im- 

ible. Woodward. Untractable ; unm - 

able. Rowe. vik 

IMPRA‘CTICABLENESS, _im-prik’-té-ké-bl-nés. 

n. &. Impossibility. Swif?. Untractableness ; stub- 

bornness. Burnet. 

To WMPRECATES, im/-pré-kate. v. a. [imprecor, 
et. To call for evil upon himself or others. 

IMPRECA‘TION, im-pré-ka/-shdn. n. s. [impreca- 

tio, Lat.) Curse; prayer by which any evil is 


wished, aa 

VMPRECATORY, im’-pré-ka-tar-¢, a. Containing 
wishes of evil. 

7 I have differed from Mr. Sheridan in the accentua- 
tion of this word. He places the accent on the second 
syllable ; but Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, and Mr. Scott, on 
the first. He himself places the accent on the first of 
deprecatory ; and the same reason holds in both.—See 
Principles, No. 512 W. 

To IMPRE’GN, im-préne’. 386. v.a. {in and praegno, 
Lat.} To fill with young ; to fill with any matter or 
quality ; to make pregnant. Shelton. 

iM RE'GNABLES, im-prég’-ni-bl. a. [imprenabdle, 
Fr.] Not to be stormed; not to be taken. Sidney. 
Unshaken ; unmoved ; unaffected. South. 

IMPRE’/GNABLY, Im-prég’-nf-bi4. ad. In such a 
manner as to defy force or hostility. Sandys. 

To IMPRE/GNATE, im-prég’-naie. v, a. [in and 

eno, Lat.] To fill with J OUNE i to make pro- 
ifick. Brown. fimpreseer, r.] To fill ; to saturate. 

IMPRE’GNATE, Im-prég’-vate. a. Impregnated ; 
made prolifick. South. . 

IMPREGNA’TION, im-prég-na’-shin. n.s. The 
act of making prolifick ; fecundation. Bacon. 
That with which any thing is impregnated, Der- 
ham. {im tion, Fr.) Saturation. Ainsworth. 

IMPR ‘DICATE, im-pré-j66/-dé-kite. 91. a. 
{in, pre, and judico, Lat.] Unprejudiced ; not pre- 

ssessed ; impartial. Brown. 

IMPREPARA’TION, im-prép-A-r¥’-shan. n. », Un- 

reparedness ; want of preparation. Hooker. 

IMPRESCRI'PTIBLE®: im-pré-sktip’té-bl_ a. [old 
Fr.] Without the compass of prescription; by no 
length of time to be aliened or lost. Cotzrave. Nares. 

To IMPRE'SS 4, im-prés’. v. a. [impressum, Lat.] 
To print by pressure; to stamp. Denham. To 
deep. Watts. To mark ; as impressed by a stamp. 
5 . To force into service. Shakspeare. 

UMPRESS, im’-prés. 492. n.s. Mark made by pres- 
sure. Woodward. Effects of one substance on 

another. Glanville. Mark of distinction ; stamp. 

South. Device; motto. [impresa, Ital. Peacham. 

Act of forcing into service. Shak 

ao hee in the mind. More. 

IMPRESSIBI'LITY*, im-prés-sé-bil’-é-18. n.s. Ca- 

ility of being im . Lett. on Physiognomy. 

IMPRE’SSIBLE, im-prés’-sé-bl. a. Wha 


IMPRA'CTICABLE$, fen-pchk'-40-0-4l. a, [in and 


fom 
rad 


fn Bacon. 
iMPRE/SSION, im-présh’-din. n.s. [impressio, Lat.] || IMPROPRIA’TION, tm-pré-p 


The act of pressing one body upon another. Locke. 
Mark made Cb aly pod. stamp. Shak. age 
fixed in the mind. Atterdury. Effic ' 
vperation § influence. Clarendon. Effect of an at- 
tack. Wotton. Edition; number printed at once ; 
one course of printing. Dryden. 
IMPRE’SSIVE*, im-prés’-siv. a. Capable of bein 
impressed ; susceptible. Spenser, Capable o 
making impression; as, an impressire discourse. 
IMPRE'S 
ful or impressive manner 





IMPRI‘MERY*, lm-prim’-dr-é. n.s. [imprimerie, Fr. 
A print, or impression; also a areas: = 
the art fy Coles. 

IMP RI MIS*, im-prl’«wis, ad. [Lat.] First of all. 

To IMPRINT §, im-print’, v. a. [imprimer, Fr.] To 
mark upon any substance by pressure. Holder. To 
rg words rn paper by the use of types. Act 
Sor Unif. of Pub. Prayers. To fix on the mind or 
memory. " 

VMPRINT*, im’-print. n.s. Designation of place. 
where a work is printed; “the imprint,” as it is 
called in technical Janguage, “ ET, pheo 
Clarendoniano,” or “ At the Clarendon Press . 

To IMPRISON §, Im-priz’-z’n. v.a. [in and prison. 
To shut up; to confine; to keep from liberty. 


pes 

IMPRISONMENT, im-priz’-z’n-mént. n. s. Confine- 
ment; clausure ; state of being shut in prison. Spenser. 

IMPROBABI'LITY, im-préb-a-bil’-¢-té. n.s. Un- 
likelihood ; difficulty to be believed. Hamuinond. 

IMPROBABLE4, {m-prob/-A-bl. @. [improbabilis, 
Lat.] Unlikely ; incredible. Addison. 

IMPRO'BABLY, Im-prob/-A-blé. ad. Without likeli- 
hood. In a manner not to be approved. Boyle. 

To YMPROBATE 6, im/-prd-bate. v.a. [in and pro- 
bo, Lat.] Not to approve. Ainsworth, 

IMPROBA‘TION, im-prd-ba/-shan. n.s. Act of dis- 

IMPRO'HITY. im-prbb’-t2.n.s. [improbilos 

, Im-préb’-¢-té, ns. [7 itas, Lat. 
Want of honesty P iahonesty3 Aen obey Loker! 

IMPROFI'CIENCE*, im-prd-fish’@nse._n. s. [in 
dnd proficience.) Want of improvement. Bacon. 

IMPRO'FITABLE*, im-préf’-it-4-bl. . Not profita- 
ble; vain. Sir 7’. Elyot. 

To IMPROLIFICATE, im-pro-lif -fé-kate. 91. va. 
To impregnate ; to fecundate. Brown. a A 

IMP RO MP T U*, im-prém/-1h. n. s. [Fr.] A brief, 
extemporaneous, and oflen merry or witty, compo- 

IMPROPER Sh rép’-dr, 98.«. [impropritis, L. 

h , Im- -Ur, 98.4. [tm ¢ at. 
Not well adapted; unqualified. Burnet. ‘Unite 
not conducive to the right end. Arbuthnot. Not 
just; not accurate. Drt 


IN PROPERLY. im-prbp/-r. ad. Not fly im 
congruously. Not justly; not accurately. den. 

IMPROPERTY*. ‘See Iurnopnietr. 7 

IMPROPI'TIOUSS, im-prd-pish’-ds. a. Unfavoura- 
ble ; not propitious. Wotton. 

IMPROPO/RTIONABLE §*, im-prd-pbr’-shidin- 
bl. a. Unfit; not proportionable. B. Jonson. 

IMPROPO'RTIONATE®, {m-pro-por'-shdn-dte, a 
Not adjusted to, Smith. 


mpression ; || Zo IMPRO’/PRIATE$, im-pré/-pré-Ate. v.a. [in 


and proprius, ae © convert to private use 5 to 
seize to himself. . To put the 10ns 
of the church into the hands of laicks. Wharton. 


t may be || IMPRO/PRIATE*, tm-priy-pré-ate. a. Devolved in- 


to the hands of laicks. Spelman. 
' ré-i/-shdn. n.s. Ex- 
clusive —— Loe. Alienation of the posses- 


sions of the church. Ayliffe. 


Im 
acious agency ;|| IMPRO/PRIATOR, im-pré-pré-a’-tdr. 166, 521. 


n.s. One who seizes to himself. Dean Martin. <A 
layman that has the possession of the lands of the 
church. Ayliffe. 

IMPROPRIETY, im-prd-pri’-¢-té. n. s, [improprie 
t, Fr.] Unfimess; unsuitableness; inaccuracy 
want of justness. Brown, = 


SIVELY*, im-prés’-siv-ld. ad. In a power- || IMPROSPE/RITY*, im-prés-pér’-d-té. n. s. [in 


and prosperity.| Unbappmess. Niunton. 


IMPRE’SSIVENESS*, im-prés/-slv-nés, n.s. The || IMPRO/SPEROUS §, im-prés’-par-ds. a. Unhappy * 


ay of being impressive. 

IMPR enUR ‘ oo na T — 
made, ssure 5 mt; the impression, Shak, 

’MPREST*, 
imprestare.] A kind of earnest money ; money ad- 
vanced; a loan. 

IMPRE'VALENCY®, Im-préy'-4-lén-sé. n.s. Inca- 

bility of preveiiog. Bp. Hail. 
IMPRIMA'T UR*, tm-pré-mi’-tir. n.s. [Lat.] A 


word formerly at the beginning of books, signifying || 1M 


. Le it be printed ; a license to print. Milt 


on, 


im'-prést. n.s. {imprestanza, Ital. from || IMPRO’SPEROUSNESS*, 


unfortunate ; not successtul. Hammond. 


The mark || IMPRO/SPEROUSLY, im-prés’-par-ds-Ié. ad. Un- 


happily ; unsuccessfully ; with ill fortune. Drayton. 
im-prés’-por-ds-nés. 
n. 8. Unhappiness ; ill fortune. Flammond, 
IMPROVABKLITY®, | im-prdd-va-bil’-e48. 

Capability of improvement. 
IMPRO'VABLE, im-préd'-va-bl. a. Capable of be- 

ing advanced from a to a better state. Brown. 
O/VABLENESS, Im-préé’-va-bl-nés. n. s. Ca- 
pableness of being we better. Hammond, 

+ 


n. &. 


. 


IMP 


IMP 


IN 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pédind ;—zhin, THis. 


IMPROVABLY, Im-préd/-v4-blé. ad. In a manner 
that admits of melioration. 

To IMPROVES, im-prddv’. v. a. [in and probus.] 
To advance any thing nearer to perfection; to 
raise from good to better. Denham. ‘To augment ; 
to increase. Ld. Clarendon. To disprove ; to cen- 


* sure. hae 
To IMPROVE, im-prdév’. v.n. To advance in 


ness. Atterbury. 

IMPROVEMENT. Te prddv’-mént. n.s. Meliora- 
tion ; advancement of any thing from to bet- 
ter. Tillotson. Act of improving. Addison. Pro- 
gress from good to better. Addison. Progress in 
any respect; increase. South. Instruction ; edi- 
fication. Sowh. Effect of melioration. South. 


IMPRO’VER, im-prddv’-adr. 98. n. s. One that makes 
himself or any thing else better. Clarendon. Any 
thing that meliorates. Mortimer. 

DED, tm-prd-vi/-déd. a. [# isus,Lat.] 

Unforeseen ; unexpected; unprovided against. 


IMPRO VIDENCE, im-prév’-¢-dénse. n.s. Want 
of foret t; want of caution. Hale. 

IMPR T §, im-prév’-¢-dént. a. [emprovidus, 

po Wanting forecast; wanting care to provide. 


IMPRO'VIDENTLY, im-prév’-¢-dént-lé. ad. With- 
out peeing 5 without care. Drayton. 

IMPROVI/SION, im-pré-vizh’-dn, n.s. Want of 
ae, he Brown, 

IMPRU’DENCE, tm-prdd/-dénse. 343. n.s. Want 
of prudence ; indiscretion ; negligence ; inattention 
to interest. MMi 


IMPRU’DENT §, im-prddy-dént. 343. a. imprudens, 
Lat.] Wanting prudence ; injudicious i iscreet 5 


negligent. Tillotson. 
IMPRO'DENTLYS, im-prdd/-dént-l8, ad. Without 


radence ; indiscreetly. Sherwood. 
YMPUDENCE, im’-pi-dénse. )n.s. Shameless- 
VMPUDENCY, im’-pd-dén-sé. ' ness ; immodesty. 


Shak. , 

VMPUDENT §, im/-pd-dént. 503. a. [i , Lat.] 
Shameless; wanting modesty. or mares Un- 
chaste ; immodest: 

YMPUDENTLY, im’-pd-dént-lé. ad. Shametessly ; 
without modesty. Sande 

IMPUDI'CITY®*, im-pd-dis’4-t2. n.s. [impudicitia, 
Lat) emo? ldon. 

To IMPU'GN §, Im-pune’. 386. v. a. [impugno, Lat.} 
To attack ; to assault by law or argument ; to op- 
pose ; to resist. Abp. Cranmer. 


Notwithstanding the clear analogy there is for pro- 
ji at this word in the manner itis marked, li is 
a repugnance at leaving out the g, which nothing but 
frequent use will take away. If sign were in as little 

- use as impugn, we should feel the same repugnance at 

ronouncing it in the manner wedo, But, as language 

ig association, no wonder association should have such 

power over it.—For tho analogies that lead us to this 
“pronunciation, see Principles, No. 385. 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Scott, pronounce the 
word as I have marked it; that is, with the g silent, 
and the u Jong; but Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, and Bu- 
chanan, though they suppress the ¢, pronounce the u 
short. That this short sound is contrary to analogy 
cannot be doubted, when we take a view of the words 
of this termination ; and the only plea for it ia, the short 
sound of the vowels before gm in phlegm, diaphragm, 
parapegm, apophthegm, and paradigm, 389: but as the 
accent is not on any of these syllables, except phlegm, 
which is irregular, 389, it is no wonder the vowel shoal 
shorten in these words, as it so frequently does in the 
numerous terminations in ile, ine, ite, &c. 147. W. 


IMPUGNA’TION*. ira phg ut sh, n. s. Opposi- 
tion ; resistance. Bp. Hall. 

IMPU’GNER, im-pl-ndr. n.s. One that attacks or 
invades. Fulke. 

Kr In judging of the propriety of this pronunciation, we 
must not confound the participles impugning, impuga- 
ed, and the verbal noun impugner, with such words as 
we do not form ourselves, as repugnant, malignant, 
&c. The former are mere branches of the verb impugn, 
and therefore mako no alteration in the root; the Ee 

‘tor we receive already formed from the Latin or the 
French, and pronounce the g as we do in signify and 


signet, t h it is silent in signed, signing, or signer. 
For it must be carefully observed, that the aanlogy of 
pronunciation admits of no alteration in the sound of 
the verb, upon its being formed into a iciple or ver- 
bal noua; nor in the sound of the adjective, upon its 
acquiring 8 comparative or superlative termination.— 
See Principles, No. 409. W. 
IMPUI'SSANCE in-pi Is-sinse. [See Porssaxcr.] 
n. s. [Fr.] Impotence ; inability ; weakness ; feeble- 


V!'MPULSE §, tmv-pal [impulsus, I 

im’-palse. n. s. [im , Lat.] Com- 

municated force ; the effect of one body mri upon 
another. South. Influence st ig the mind 5 
motive; idea impressed. Dryden. Hostile im- 
B apm Prior. 

IMPU'LSION, im-pal’-shan. n.s. The agency of 
body in motion upon body. Bacon. Influence ope- 


rate apes the mind. ' 

IMPU’LS im-pal’-slv. a: fimpulsi/, Fr.] Havin 

the power of impulse 5 Moving 3 impellent. Denk. 

IMPU’LSIVE®, im-pal’-slv. n.s. Impellent cause or 
reason. Wotton. 

IMPU'LSIVELY*, tm-pal/-stv-Ié ad. By impulse. 


Sterne. 
IMPU'NIBLY®*, im-pi’-né-blé. ad. Without punish- 
IMPUNITY , tm-piV-né-t8. ms. [impunitas, Lat. 
. -né-te. 7. $. ilas, . 
Freedom from punishment; exemption from pun- 
ishment. Davies. 
IMPURE §, im-pdre’. a. [im , Lat.] Defiled with 
ilt; unholy. Donne. ntrary to sanctity ; un- 
allowed. Mi Unchaste. Addison. Feculent; 
fou! with extraneous mixture ; 
To IMPU'RE*, im- . va. 
impure ; to defile. Bp. Hall. 
IMPU'RELY, lin-pare’1e ad, With impurity. 
IMPU’RENESS, im-pire’-nés. 2. s. [impuritus, 
IMPURITY, tm-pi’-ré-té, =. § Lat.) Want of 
sanctity ; want of holiness. Milton. Act of unchas- 
tity. ‘Atter . Base admixtare. Feltham, Fecu- 
TeIMPURPLE Im-par’-pl. 405. v. a. [ 
0 ; -pl. 405. v. a. [em ‘ 
Fr. ‘To unaie ved 5 & colour ax with purple. Milton. 
IMPU’TABLE, oo a. Chargeable upon 


any one; that of which one may be accused. Bp, 
4 lor.” Accusable ; chargeable with a fault. 
@. 
MPU ABLENESS, im-pw-ti-bl-nés. ns. "The 


ality of being imputable. Norris. 

IMPUTA’TIO , Im-pd-td/-shdn. n.s, Attribution of 
any thing’; generally of ill. Shak, Sometimes 
of good, Shak. nsure; reproach. Hooker. 
Hint; slight notice. Shakspeare. 

IMPUTATIVE, im-piy-ti-liv. 512. a. That may 
impute. Nelson. 

IMPU’TATIVELY*, im-piy-t4-tiv-lé. ad. By impu- 
tation. house. 

To IMPU’TE$, im-pite’. v.a. [imputo, Lat.] To 
charge upon; to attribute : generally ill; some- 
times . Rom. iv. Temple. To reckon to one 
what does not properly belong to him. Ailton. 

mete im-pi’-tdr. 98. n.s. He that imputes. 


h ; 

IN §, in. . {in, Lat.; m, Sax.) Noting the place 
where rake is present; not without. Fubface 
Noting the state or thing Hn sag at any time. 
Hooker. Noting the time. Locke. Noting power. 
Spenser. Noting proportion. Bacon, According 
to. Collier. Cee: Locke. For the sake. 
A solemn phrase. . Noting cause. Shak. 
Formerly in the sense of on. Spenser.—In that. 
Because. Hooker. In as much. Since; seeing 
that. Hooker. 

IN, In. ad. Within some place ; not out. South. En- 
gaged to any affair. Damel. Placed in some 
state. Shak. Noting immediate entrance. Shak. 
Into any place. Dryden. Close; home. Tatler — 
Jn has commonly in composition a negative or priv- 
ative sense, as in tHe Latin : so active denotes that 
which acts ; inactive that which does not act. In 
before r is changed into r ; as ¢ : before / 
into 2; as illative: and into m some other 
consonants ; as ——— 


To ill foul or 


INA INA 


1 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pla ;— 


a 
aig vested jp rdatined eg n. 8. [in and ability.) || INAMI/SSIBLENESS*, In-4-mls’-sé-bl-nés.n.s. The 
ee tence ; want of power. Hooker. state of being inamissible. Scott 
INA’ TINENC , In-Ab/-std-nénse. n. 8. [in and ab- || INAMORA‘ | An-im-d-r4/-td.. 1.8. [innamorato, 
stinence.] intemperance wast want of power to abstain; || _ Ital.) One in love. Marston. 
vaience of resis INA‘NE, in-nine’.a. [inanis,Lat.] Empty; void. Locke, 
ABU'SIVEL vied Wd. ad. {in and abu- || 7’ INA/NIMATE §, in-duy’--mate. v. a. {in and ani- 


ctdaarccenes . Lord North. mo, Lat.) ‘To animate ; to quicken. Donne. 
INACE IBI'LITY®, tn-dk-sds-s8-bil-242, n, s.|[INANIMATE, fn-dn/-eemhte. 91. 2a, Void of life; 
State of being i inaccessible. Budler. INANIMATED, in-dn’-¢-ma-téd. § without anima- 
INACCESSIBLE 6, in-Ak-sés’-sé-bl. a. [in and ac- Bacon. 

cessible.] Not to be reached ; not to be approached. INAN IMA/TION®, in-fin-¢-ma/-shin. n.s. Anima- 


Shak. Donne 
INACC /SSIBLY*, in-Ak-sés’-sé-blé. ad. So as not LINANVTION, In-A-nish’-dn. n.s. [inanis, Lat.] Em 
to be a "Warton tiness of body 5 3 want of fulness in the vessels of 
INA‘CC RACY, Y fndk’ koerdesd, n. s. Want of ex- || animal. 


actness, INA‘NITY, Prk -6-18. 511. n.s. ane Fr] Emp- 
paprrpsettarvnigiy 7. In-Ak’-ki-rate. 91. a. Not exact ;|} tines; void space. Digby. Vanity. Florio 

not accurate. Hurd. INA‘PPETENCE®, in-dip’ af hg [in and ap- 
INA'CCURATELY®, In-Ak’-kd-rite-Ié, ad. Not cor- Bek ant of appetite. Boyle. 

rectly. Hurd ENCY, in-a -pesbn-se. n. s. Want of 
= ON, fn-Ale’-shin, n. s, [in and action.] Ces-|| stomach or a 

on from labour ; forbearance of labour. INAPPLICABLE, " in-bpy-plé-kd-b. a. [in and ap- 

INA'CTIVES, "in-lk’-tiv. a. [in and active. Ne busy ; icable.} Not to be put to a particular use. 

not diligent ; idle ; indolent; sluggish. arton. || INAPPL DABELITS —— n. 8. 


Unfavourable to activity. Unfitness for the 

INA‘CTIVELY, ta-ak’-tiv-lé. a ldly without la- INAPPLICA'TION, is sy ol é-ka’-shdn. n. s. Indo- 
bour ; without motion ; slugs Locke. 

INACTIVITY, oe tiv! 4 s. Idleness ; rest ; INA DPEOSTIE® 1 in- Ap’-d-zit. a. [in and apposite] Il 


roca olaens ill timed ; not to to the purpose 
NCTUATE SS, te v.a, [from ac- ; APPREHE NSIBLES, Si-dp-pr in-Ap-pré-hény-sé-b. a. 
‘0 put into action intelligible. 
INACTUAFION®, in-Ak-tshd-4/-shdn. n.s. Opera- INADPR ENSIVE*, in-fp-pré-hén’-siv. a. oy 
tion. a Not noticing 5 regardless 


INADEQUACY meister n. 8, The state 


INA/DEQUA TES, fork fn-fid’-24 icerhte, 91. a, {in and ad- 
—, Lat.] Not equal to the purpose ; defective. 


INA DEQUATELY, may iain ad. Defec- 
not comp! 


INADEQUATENESS®, a ee 


n. Goodman 
INADEAL A 1ON*, in-Ad-¢-kwd/-shiin. n.s. Want 
of exact correspon ndence. Puller’s Moderat. 
ag a ern in-Ad-mis’-sé-bl. a, [inadmissi- 
ble, Fr.] Not to be allowed, or admitted. Abp. 


Newcome 
INADVE/RTENCE, In-Ad-vér’-tAnse. ee Care- 
INADVE‘RTENCY, in-Ad-vér’-tén-s@. § — lessness 
megneonees inattention. South. teens or effect o 
rn * . Government of the 
INADVE/RTENT §, in-Ad- bi hes a. a tis and ad- 


INADVERTENTLY, ted vera ad. Care- 
rg 
IN mith PMNs to-Ad-vér'- tiz-mént. 7. s. 


wrt ropes te Baht. n. s. [in and apti- 

INA'@ ATES fhe kw by AA aden and a 
A‘/QUA *. In-t’-kwate. a. [in 

| Lat.} Imbodied in water 

| INAQUA’TION®, inne ki tan, n. 8. 23 Te state of 
being inaquate. aha) 

INA‘/RABLE, in-4r’-ra-bl. "405. ‘a. fin and arabilis, 
Lat. Mort te deh’ of Dict. 

To AEE, Aree 81. v. ‘. eer) In- 
arching is graft approach, and is when 
the stock Ass the tras may be joined. Miller. 

INARTI/CULATE §, in-’r-tik’-d-late. 91. a. [inar- 
ticulé, Fr. ; in and pe riespor Not uttered with dis- 
tinctness, like that of the syllables of human speech. 


Wilkins, 
huge odelngy mello in-Ar-tik/-kti-late-lé. ad. Not 
| Istinct 
INARTICULATENESS, in-Aar-ttk’-kd-lAte-nés. ns 
Confusion of sounds; want of distinctness in pro 


nouncing. 
INARTICULA’TION®, in-irk-d-lW/-shan. n. «. 
Confusion of ror ad ; indistinctness in pronouncing. 





Inadvertence. Lord Chesterfield 
INAFFABI'LITY*, *, tol. _ ite td, n. 8. Reser- || INARTIFICIAL §, in-ir-t8-fish/-Al. a. gs and artifi- 
vedness in conversation. cial, eT Contrary to art, cr Sh Not made 


INA’/FFABLE*, bar bla a, . (in ond affable] Re- 
served ; sour; uncourteous. Scott, 
INAFFECTA’TION®, inf ~fak- stn. n.s. The 
voi 
INAFFE/CT ee tn-af- But bh ie. ol Without 
affectation. Cocker. 


lain ; simple ; artless ; 
INARTIETCIALLY, Norabefiely-al-e” add. With 
eer ats in @ manner contrary to the rules of art. 


Coll 
INATTE/NTION §, in-dt-tan’-shéin. m.s. [in and at 
tention.) Disre 5 Se 5 negnaenen ie Hee Rogers. 


INA‘IDABLE®, lve. a. [in and aid.] Not to || INATTENTIVE, in-at “wand 2 a less ; care- 
ly, assisted, sh less ; negligent; regardless. Wi 
1; A‘LIENABLE $, vin-Ale! -yén-d-bl, 113. a. [inalien- INATTEN ANTIVEL +, fn-dt-tBn’ v.12. ad. Without 


able, old Fr.] That cannot be alienated, or granted 
to another, ke, 
INA/LIENABLENESS*, In-Ale’-yén-&-bl-nés, 1. s. 
The state of being inalienable. Scott. 
mA, IMENTAL, in-Al-¢-mén’-tal. a. [in and ali- 
pe Affording uo nourishment. Bacon. 
[NAL A‘LTERABLE®, in- ae bl. a. Not to be 
cones or altered. Hi 
gi ABLE §*, {n- Wok debt a, [in and amiable.} 
Unpleasant; not to be beloved. Cockeram. 
INA’MIABL ENESS?, In-&’-mé-A-bl-nés. nm. s. Un- 
loveliness; the want of amiable qualities. Scott, 
INAMYSSIBLE §, in-d-mis’-s0-bl. a. [in and «missus, 
Lat.) Not to be lost. Hammond. 


attention ; heedlessly. 

INAUDIBLE, ineaw/-d8-bl. 405. a. [in and audible.) 
Not to be beard 5 void of sound, Si 

To INAU'GURATE §, in-Aw’-gd-rite. b.a. [inane 
ro, Lat.] To consecrate; to invest with a new of- 
fice by solemn rites. Wotton 

INAU*GURATE*, in-Aw’ -gi-rite. part.a. Invested 
with office. Drayt 

INAUGURATION, in-bw-gh-rd/-shin. n. 2. Inves- 
titure by solemn rites. Howell, 

INAU’'GURATORY®*, in-hw’-gi-ri-tar-&. a. Re- 
specting inau uration. Johnson. 

INAURA’TION, in-Aw-ra’-shdn. n. s. res Lat] 
The act of gilding or covering with go 
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INAU’SPICATES*, in-Aws’-pé-kate. a. [in and aus- 
ofune fil omened. Sir G. Buck, 
AUSPICIOUS §, in-Aw-spish’-ds. a. [in and auspi- 


ae 


To INCA/RNATE §, In-kir’-ndte. v. a. [incarner, 
Fr. ; incarno, L. 7 To clothe with flesh ; to imbody 
with flesh. Abp. Cranmer. , 


cious.} Tl omened ; unlucky ; unfortunate. Crasharw. || INCA’RNATE, in-kar’-ndte. 91. part. a. Clothed 


«INAUSPI/CIOUSLY*, in-Aw-spish’-ds-lé. ad. With 
ill omens ; with bad fortune. 
INAUSPI‘CIOUSNESS*, in-Aw-splsh’-ds-nés. n. s. 
The state or quality of being inauspicious. Scott, 
INBE’ LNG, in-bé’-ing. n.s. [in and being.) Inherence ; 
i bleness. Watts. 
VNBORN, in’-bérn. a. [in and born.) Lmate; im- 
B mcr by nature. Donne. 
INBRE‘ATHED, in-brérud’. 362. a. [in and breath.) 
ired ; infused by inspiration. Milton. 
I'NBRED, lo’-bréd. a. [in and bred.] Produced with- 
in; hatched or generated within. Milton. 
To INBRE/ED , in-brééd’. v. a. ‘To produce ; to 


raise. Bp. Reynolds. 
To INCAGES in-kadje’. v.a. [in and cage.} To 
coop up; to shut up; to confine in a cage, or any 


narrow . Middleton. 
INCA'GEMENT®, In-kAdje’-mént. n.s. Confine- 


ment in 2 Se. Shelton. 

INCALE CE, in-ké-lés’-sénse. poe ten [in 

INCALE/SCENCY, in-ka-lés’-sén-s¢. § calesco, Lat.] 
The state of growing warm; warmth; incipient 
heat. Brown. 

INCA/LCULABLE®, fn-k4)’-Kd-ld-bl. 405. a. [in 
and calculable.] Beyond calculation ; not to be reck- 


° A modern word. 
INCANTA'TION §, in-kan-ta/-shin. n.s. [incanta- 


tion, Fr.) Charms uttered by singing; enchant- 
ment. igh 
INCA’/NTATORY, in-kAn’-t4-tdr-é. 512. a. [incanto, 
Lat.] Dealing by enchantment ; magical. Brown. 
INCA NGS, fn-kiin ing. rt. ae 
it were; delightful. Sir 7. Herbert, 
To INCA IN, In-kAn’-tin. v, a. [in and canton.] 
‘Tounite to acanton or separate community. Addison. 
INCAPABPLITY, in-ka-pa-bil’4-1@. Qn. s. Ina- 
{NC A/PABLENESS, fn-ka’-pd-bl-nés. § bility nat- 
ural ; disqualification legal. Suckling. 
BLE §, In-ka’-pa-bl. 405. a. [in and capa- 


nebanting, as 


INCA/PA 
ble.] Wanting room to hold or contain. Wanting 
wer; Wanting understanding ; unable to cOinpre- 
Coad: learn, or understand. Shak. Not able to ad- 
mit or have any thing. Clarendon. Unable; not 
equal toany thing. Shak. Disqualified by law. Swift. 
Ry As placadle and implacable seem to follow the Latin 
quantity in the antepenultimate a, so capable and inca- 
e, if we derive them from capaz and incapaz, reject 
t: but the most nataral derivation of these words is 
from the French capable and incapable. Some speak- 
ers, however, make the a short in all; but thia is a pro- 
vincial pronunciation that must be carefally avoided.— 


Bee Pracasre. W. 

INCAPA‘CIOUS 4, in-k4-pa‘-shis. a. [in and capa- 
cious.) Narrow ; of small rascee righ Waant- 
in wer to contain or comprehend. Mountagu. 

INCA 2 A/CIOUSNESS, in-kA-pi-shds-nds. n. 8, 
Narrowness ; want of containing space. 

To INCAPACITATE §, in-ka-pas’-sé-thte. v. a. [in 
and capacitate.| To disable ; to weaken. Richardson. 
To disqualify. Arbuthnot. 

INCAPACITA’TION®*, in-k4-pds-¢-th/-shadn. n. s. 
Disqualification. Burke. 

INCAPA‘CITY, In-ké-pis’-¢-t¢. n.s. [in and capa- 
city.] Inability; want of natural power; want of 
power of body; want of comprehensiveness of 


mind. Brown. 

To INCA'RCERATES4, in-kar’-sé-rite. 555. v. a. 
incarcero, Lat.] To imprison; to confine. Harvey. 
CA/RCERATE®, in-kar’-sé-rdte. part. a. Impris- 
oned ; confined. More. 

INCARCERATION, fn-kAr-sé-ri/-shin. n. 6. Im- 

isonment; confinement. Glanville. 

qe INCA'RN §, In-kArn’, 81. v. a. [incarno, Lat.] To 

cover with flesh. seman. 

ToINCA/‘RN, in-kirn’. v.n. To breed flesh. Wiseman. 

To INCA‘RNADINES, in-kar’-ni-dine. 149. v. a. 
wncarnadin, Fr.) To dye red. Shakspeare. 

inc "RNADINE*, in-kar’-né-dine. a. Of a red col!- 


with flesh ; im@odied in flesh. Hooker. Any thing 
tinged of a deep red colour, from its resemblance 
to a flesh colour. Parliament. Hist. vol. xxii. 

INCARNA’TION, In-kar-nd’-shin. n. s. The act of 
assuming body. Hooker. The state of breeding 
flesh. Wiseman. Colour of flesh. Hist. of Peru. 

INCA‘RNATIVE, in-kar’-na-tiv. 512. n.s. A medi- 
cine that generates flesh. Hammond, 

Te INCA'SE, in-kase’. v. a. [in and case.] To cover ; 
to enclose ; to inwrap. Pope. 

To INCA‘/SK®, in-kask’. v.a. To put into a cask. 
Sherwood, 

INCA/STELLATED+, lu-kiéis’-sl-ld-téd. a. Enclosed 
in a castle. 

INCAU’TIOUS §, in-kAw’-shds. a. [in and cuwious.] 
rapt? negligent heedless, Keil. 

INCAU’TIOUSLY, in-kaw’-shas-lé. ad. Unwarily ; 
heedlessly ; a ently. Arbuthnot. 

INCAU'TIOUSNESS*, in-kiw’-shds-nés. n, s, Want 
of caution ; heedlessness. 

To INCE/ND §*, fu-sénd’. v. a. [incendo, Lat.] To 
stir up; to inflame. Marston. Ob, T’. 

INCENDIARY, in-sén/-dd-i-ré, or in-store. 
293, 376. n. s. [incendiarius, Lat,] One who sets 
houses or towns on fire, in malice, or for robbery. 
Blackstone. One who inflames factions or promotes 
quarrels. K. Charles. Simply, an exciter ; what- 
ever stirs up. Burton. 

INCE/NDIARY’, in-sén’-dé-4-ré. a, Inflaming fac- 


tion; promoting quarrel. Hist. of Duelling. 

INCE'NDIOUS Tt, in-sén’-dé-ds, 294. a. Promoting 
faction or quarrel. Bacon. 

INCENSE §, fn’-sénse. 492. n. s. [incensum, Lat.] 
Perfumes exhaled by fire in honour of some god or 


To YNCENSE, w-sénse. v.a. ‘To perfume with in- 


cense. Barrow. 

To INCE/NSE §, in-sénse’. v. a. [incensus, Lat.] To 
enkindle to rage ; to inflame with anger ; to enrage ; 
to provoke ; to € rate, Shakspeare. 

INCE/NSEMENT, in-séns’-mént. n.s. Rage ; heat ; 


fury. per rs e 
INCE/NSION, in-sén’-shan. n.s. [incensio, Lat.) The 
act of kindling ; the state of being on fire. Bacon. 
INCE‘/NSIVE®, in-sén’-siv. az'That incites ; that in- 

flames. Barrow. ; 

INCE/NSOR, in-sén/-sdr. 166. n. s. [Lat.] A kindler 
of anger; an inflamer of passions. Hayward. 

INCE/NSORY, 1!n/-sén-sfir-4. 512. [For the o, see 
ne n. s. The vessel in which incense is 
burnt and offered. Ainsworth. 

INCENTIVE, in-séni’-iv. n.s. [incentirum, Lat. 
That which kindles. K. Charles. ‘That whic 
provokes ; that which yess, nl incitement ; mo- 
tive ; encouragement ; spur. ville, 

INCE/NTIVE, in-sént’-fv. 157. a. Inciting ; encour- 
agi . Decay of Piety. : ; 

a ION$, In-sép’-shtin. n.s. [inceptio, Lat.] 


inning. Bacon. ; ; 

INC PPTIVE, in-sép/-tiv. 157. a. [inceptivus, Lat.} 
Noti beginning, Locke. ; 
INCE/PTOR, in-sép’-tir. 166. n. s. [Lat.] A begin- 

ner; one who is in his rudiments. An academical 
term, denoting that the person is admitted to a de- 
which is not completed. Walton. 
INCERA/TION §, in-sé-ra’-shiéin. n. s. [incero, Lat.] 
The act of covering with wax. Dict. : 
INCE/RATIVE®, in-sér’-A-tiv. a, Cleaving or stick- 
ing to, like wax. Cotgrave. 
INCE/RTAIN §*, in-sér’-tin. a. [incertus, Lat.] Un- 
certain ; doubtful ; unsteady. S eo 
INCE/RTAINLY®, In-sér’-tin-lé. dd. Doubtfally ; 
without certainty, Huloet. : 
INCE/RT #, in-sér’-tinté. n, s. Uncertainty. 


Shak. ; alg 2 

INCE/RTITUDE, in-sér’-té-thde. n.s. [incertitudo 
Lat.] Uncertainty; doubtfuluess. Bishop Laving- 
fon. 
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INCE’SSABLE §*, 1n-sés’-s4-bl. a. Unceasing ; con- || INCI‘PIENT §*, in 


tinual, Shelton, 
INCE/SSANT,, in-sés’-snt. a. [in and cessans, Lat.] 
Unceasing ; unintermitted ; continual ; uninterrupt- 


INCE/SSANTLY, in-sés’-sint-lé. ad. Without inter- 
mission ; continually. S 

YNCEST'§, In’-s&st.n, s. finceste Fr. ; incestum, Lat.] 
Unnatural and criminal conjunction of persons 
within degrees prohibited. Shakspeare. 

INCE’STUOUS, in-sés’-tshi-ds. 461. a. Guilty of in- 
cest 5 Pn y of unnatural cohabitation. ‘ 

INCE/STUOUSLY, in-sés/-tshd-ds-lé. ad, With un- 
natural love. den. / 

INCE/STUOUSNESS*, 1n-sés’-tshd-ds-nés. n. s. 
State of incest. Bp. Hail. 

INCH $, — ie n.s. [ince, ect — Lat.) A 
measure e mente equal to three grains 
of barley laid ate end ; the twelfth part of F foot. 
Holder. A proverbial name for a small quantity. 
8 . Anice point of time. re. 

To INCH, insh. v.a. To drive by inches. Dryden, To 
deal out by inches; to give sparingly... Bp. Hall. 

To INCH, insh. v.n. To advance or retire a litle at 


a time. den. 
To INCHA‘MBER’, in-tshame’-bar, v. a. [encham- 
in a chamber. 


brer, Fr.] To 

To INCHA'NT®*. See T’o ENcHANT. 

INCHA’/RITABLE*, in-tshar’-ft-4-bl. a. Wanting 
charity. Sh . 

To INCHA’SE*. See 7 Excuase. 

INCHA/STIT Y*, in-tshas’-1¢-18. n. s. Want or loss 
of chastity. Jordan, 

I’NCHED, fosht. 359. a. [with a word of number be- 
fore it.] Containing inches in length or breadth. 


: 

To INCHE’ST®, in-tshést’. v. a. ‘To put into a case 
or chest. Sherwood. 

I/NCHPIN, intsh’-pin._n. s. Some of the inside of a 
deer, Ainsworth. ' 

pie rtp atelier n. s. [inch and meal.] A 

iece an inch long. Shakspeare. 

T> VNCHOATES, ing’-kd-kte. 91. v.a. [inchoo, 
Lat.] To begin; to commence. More. 

I’NCHOATES, ing’-kd-dte. a. Begun ; entered upon. 


By. Fiaill* 

YNCHOATELY*, tng’-ké-dte-lé. ad. In an incipient 
degree. Bp. Hall. 

INCHOA/TION, ing-kd-4/-shin, n. s. Inception ; be- 


ginning. Bacon. 

VNCHOATIVE, In-ké’-4-tlv. 157. a. Inceptive ; not- 
Se or beginning. W. Mountague. 

To INCI'DE, tn-side’. v.a. Tincido, Lat.} Medicines 
are said to incide which consist of pointed and 
sharp particles; as acids and expectorating medi- 
cines are said to incide or cut the phlegm, Ar- 


buthnot. 

INCIDENCE, In’-sé-dénse. 2 n.s. [incido, Lat. to 

YNCIDENCY, In’-sé-dén-sé. § fall.) The direction 
with which’one body strikes upon another; and the 
angle made by that line, and the plane struck upon, 
is called the angle -of incidence. Buron, (dectdone, 
Lat.] Accident; hap; casualty. Shakspeare. 

INCIDENT §, to’-sé-dént. a. [incident, Fr. ; incidens, 
Lat.] Casual; fortuitous ; occasional ; h ning 
accidentally ; issuing in beside the main design; 
happening beside expectation. Hooker. Happen- 
ing apt to happen. South. 

INCIDENT, In’-sé-dént. n. s. Something happening 
beside the main design; casualty. Bacon. 

INCIDE/NTAL, in-sé-dén’-tAl. a, Incident ; casual ; 
happening by chance. Milton. . 

INCIDE'NTALLY, in-sé-dén’-tal-¢. ad. Beside the 
main design ; occasionally. y 

INCIDENTLY, in’-sé-dént-lé. ad. Occasionally ; 
by the by; by the way. Bacon. 

To INCVYNERATE §;, In-sin’-nér-dte. v. a. [in and 
cineres, Lat.] To burn to ashes. ron. 

INCINERA’TION, In-sin-nér-rh/-shin. n.s, The 


act of paret any thing to ashes. Skelton. 
INCI‘PIENCY*, in-stp’-é-€n-sé. ns. Beginning ; 
cominencement. 


-¢-ént. a. [incipiens, Lat.] 
Commenci ke 


. Bp. : 
To INCYRCLE 6, See 7'o ENcIRCLE. 
INCI’RCLET*, in-s@r’-k)@t. n. s. A small circie. 


INCIRCUMSCRI’PTIBLE* in-sér-kdim-skrip’-té- 
bl. a. [in and circumscriptible.] Not to be bound 
or confined. Abp. Cranmer. 

INCIRCUMSPE'CTION, = 1n-sér-kdm-spék’-shin. 
n.s. [in and circumspection.] Want of caution; 
want of heed. Brown. 

To INCV'SE §*, in-slze’. v. a. [incisus, Lat.] To cut; 
to engrave ; to carve. Carew. 

INCISED, in-slzd’. 362. a. Cut; made by cutting. 
Wiseman. 

INCISION, in-sizh’-din. n. s. [incisio, Lat.] A cut; 
a wound made. with a sharp instrument. Sharp. 
Division of erp sag medicine. Bacon. 

pe nal f 158, 428. - aes i We Hav- 

ing t ity of cutting or dividing. 

IN SOR In-sk-sbr. 166..%. $. Lat} Cutter ; tooth 
in the fore of the mouth. more. 

INCI/SORY, 1!n-sl/-sir-é. 512. [For the 0, see Do- 
MESTICK.] a. [tncisoire, Fr.) Having the quality 
of a 

INCISURE, in-sizh’-tre. n.s. [incisura, Lat.] A 
cut; an aperture. Derham. 

INCITA’TION, in-sd-14/-shén. n.s. Incitement ; in- 
centive ; motive ; impulse. Sir 7’. 

To INCI'TE §,in-site’. v.a. [incito, Lat.] To stir up; 
to push forward in a purpose ; to animate ; to spur; 
to urge on. Bacon. 

INCI"TEMENT, tn-slte’-mént. n. s. Motive ; incen- 
tive; impulse ; inciting cause. Hooker. 

INCITER®, in-s}-tdr. n.s. An inciting cause ; that 
which encourages. Fi . 

INCI'VIL §. in-siv’-vil. a. [incivil, Fr.] Unpolished. 

INCIVI'LITY, in-sé-vil-lé-12. n. s. Want of courtesy; 
rudeness. Tillotson. Actof rudeness. Bp. Taylor. 

INCI‘VILLY’, in-siv’-vil-lé. ad. Rudely. 

To INCLA’SP*, in-klasp’. v.a. To hold fast; to 


clasp. Cudworth. 
VNCLAVATED*, ing’-kla-va-téd. a. [in and clava- 


tus. Poort Reed fast fixed. 
INCLE/MENCY §, in-klém/-mén-sé. n. 2. [inclemen- 
tia, Lat.] Unmercifulness ; cruelty ; severity ; barsh- 


INCLE/ME T, In-kiém’-mént. a. [in and clemens, 
nee | pa unpitying ; void of tenderness; 


INCLI‘NABLE, In-kll’-na-bl. @. Having a 
sion of will ; favourably disposed ; willing. 
Having a tendency. ° 

INCLINA/TION, iu-kié-nd/-shdn. n. s. [inclinatio, 
Lat.] Tendency towards any point. Newton. Nat- 
ural aptness. Addison. Propension of mind ; fa- 
vourable disposition ; incipient desire. Clarendon. 
Love ; affection; regard. Dryden. Dispos‘tion of 
mind. Shak. Flexion ; the act of bowing. Spenser. 
The tendency of the magnetical needle to the east 
or west. Gre [In pharmacy.] The act by 
which a clear liquor 1s poured off from some feeces 
or sediment by only stooping the vessel, which is 
also called decantation. ney. , 

INCLI'NATORY, Ip-klin’-A-tir-4. a. Having a 
quality of inclining to one or other. Brown. Ap- 
plied to the magnetical needle. Gregory. 

7 I have differed from Mr. Sheridan in the quantity of 
the vowel in the second syllable of this word, as well as 
in declinatory. My reason is, that the termination 
atory has a tendency to shorten the preceding vowel, as 
is evidert in declamatory, predatory, &c. which have 
the vowel in the second syllable short, though it is long 
in the Latin words from which these are derived. JF. 


INCLINATORILY, in-klin’-4-tar-4-lé. ard. Oblique- 
ly; with inclination to one side or the other. 


ron, 

To INCLINE §, in-kline’. v. n. [inelino, Lat.] To 
bend ; to lean ; to tend towards any part Prov. ii 
To bend the body ; to bow. Fairfax. To be fa 
vourably di: to; to feel desire beginning. 
Judges. es 


pen- 
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To INCLINE, in-kilne’. v.a. To give a tendency or || INCOMME/NSURABLE §, in-kém-mén’-shd-ré-bl 





direction to any place or state. Milton. ‘To turn|| 405. a. [in, con, and mensurabilis, Lat.] Not to be 

towards any thing, as desirous or attentive. Com-|| reduced to any measure common to both, Watts. 

mon Bin hy To bend; to incurvate. Spenser. INCOMME'NS URATE, in-kém-mén‘-shd-rate. 91. 
INCLI‘NER*, tn-kll’-ndr. n.s. [In dialling.] An in-|| a. Not admitting one common measure. More. 

clined dial. Dict. of Arts. INCOMMIXTURE®*, = in-kém-miks’-tshire. x. 5. 
To INCLIP, tn-klip’. wv. a Te and clip.) Tograsp;|| The state of being unmixed. Sir 7. Brown. 

to enclose; to surround. Shakspeare. To INCO'MMODATE §, {n-kém/-md-dite. 91. 
To INCLO'ISTER, in-kléis’-tdr. v. a. To shut up in || ToINCOMMO’DES$, in-kém-mdde’. 

a cloister. Lovelace. v. a. [incommodo, Lat.] To be inconvenient to; to 
To INCLO'SE §*. See To Encrose. hinder or embarrass without very great injury. Bp. 
INCLO'SER*. See EncroseEr. Hall. 

INCLO/SURE*. See Enciosure. INCOMMODIOUS, in-kém-mé/-dé-ds, or In-kbm- 

To INCLOUD, tn-klddd’. v.a. [in and cloud.) To||  md’-jé-ds, 293. a. Vexatious without great mischief. 
darken; to obscure. Hooker. 

To INCLU’DE §, in-klide’. v. a. [includo, Lat.] To || INCOMMO’DIOUSLY, in-kém-md/-dé-ds-lé. ad. 
enclose ; to shut in. To comprise ; to comprehend. Inconveniently ; not at ease. Harrington. 

Bacon. | INCOMMO’DIOUSNESS, _in-kém-mnd/-de-ds-nés. 
INCLU’SION®, in-kli’-zhdn. n.s. The act of in- 


n.s. Ineonvenience. Burnet. 
ae. INCOMMODITY, in-kém-méd/-¢-t@, n.8. [incom- 
INCLUSIVE, in-kld’-slv. 158, 428. a. Enclosing ;|| _ modité 0 Inconvenience; trouble. Spenser. 
encircling. Shak. Comprehended in the sum or || INCOMMUNICABILITY, in-kdm-mi-né-kA-bil’- 
pumber : as, from Wednesday to Saturday inclu- | é-t¢, 2.s. The quality of not being impartible. 








sive ; that is, both Wednesday and Saturday taken || Hales. 

into the number. Swift. || INCOMMU'NICABLE §, in-kém-mi’-né-ka-bl. 405. 
INCLU'SIVELY, In-kli’-siv-lé, ad. The thing men- |} a, [ia and communicable.) Not impartible ; not to 

tioned reckoned into the account. Hale. be made the common right, property, or quality, of 
7'°0 INCO/ACH*. See Jo Encoacn. more than one. King Charles. Not to be express- 


INCOA/CT®, in-kd-dkr’, a. ieee Lat.] || ed; not to be told. , 
INCOA‘CTED®, tn-kd-dkt/-2d. neonstrained, || INCOMMU’/NICABLENESS*, in-k6m-mt’-né-kA- 
INCOA/GULABLE, in-kd-Ag’-ga-lé-bl. a. [in and || bl-nés. n. s. The state or quality of not being im- 
-]_ Incapable of concretion. artible. Mede, 
INCOEXI/STENCE, in-ké-ég-zis’-ténse. n. s. [in COMMU'NICABLY, In-kém-mly-né-ké-blé. ad. 
and coexistence.} The quality of not existing to- In a manner not to be imparted or communicated. 


ther. Locke. Hakewill. 
INco'G, in-k6g’. ad. [corrupted by mutilation from || INCOMMU/NICATED*, in-kém-md’-né-ka-téd. a. 


i ito, Lat.] Unknown ; in private. ison. Not imparted. 
INCO GITABL §*, in-kéd’-j&-td-bl. a. [incogitab- INCOMMU’NICATING, in-kém-miY-né-kA-ting. a. 
ilis, Lat.] Unthought of. ila King. Having no intercourse with each other. Hale. 
INCO’GITANCY, in-kéd’-jé-tin-sé. n.s. Want of || INCOMMU’'TABLE$*, a 
one. Ferrand. commutable.] Unchangeable ; not subject to change. 
INCO'GITANT*, in-kéd/-j¢-tAnt. ¢. Thoughtless ; in- || _Bullokar. 
considerate. Milton. INCOMMUTABILITY*,  In-kém-md-ti-bil’-4-é, 
INCO/GITANTLY* otra” gibeeaban ad. With-|| 2. s. The state or quality of being unchangeable. 





out consideration, Knatchbull. Transl, of Boethius. 
INCO’GITATIVE, tn-kéd’-jé-t4-tiv. @. Wanting || INCOMPA‘CT, In-kém-pikv’. 7 [in 

the power of thought. Locke. INCOMPA‘CTED, in-kém-pék’-téd. compact.} 
INCOGNITO, tn-kdg/-nd-td, ad. [ineognito, Hal.])| | Not joined ; not cobering. Boyle. 

In a state of concealment. Prior. INCO’MPARABLE §, in-kém/-pa-ra-bl. a. [in and 


INCOHE’/RENCE, tn-k6-hé/-rénse, 2a. s. [in and|| comparable] Excellent above compare ; excellent 

INCOHE/RENCY, in-kd-hé’-rén-sé. § — coherence.}||_ beyond all competition. Sidney. 

Want of cohesion; looseness of material parts.|| 9p This is among some of the words in our language, 

Boyle. Want of connexion; incongruity ; incon-||" whose accentuation astonishes foreigners, and some- 

sequence of val mag want of dependence of one times persis — bid can be the reneen, ay 
7 % they, that comparable and incomparable bave no’ 

uncon YRENT, ogee a. [in and coherent.) mane accent as the verb compa! To which it may 


; : loose . be answered :—One reason ig, the English are fond 
Wanting cohesion 5 - Woodward. Inconse- of :,ppearing in the borrowed robes of other languages ; 


quential 5 inconsistent; having no dependence of and, as comparable and incomparable may possibly be 
one part upon another. Locke. Not suitable to; not|| derived from comparabilis and incomparabilis, they 
agreeing. Milton. seem desirous of Jaying the stress on the first syllable, 
INCOHE’RENTLY, in-k6-hé/-rént-lé. ad. Incon-}| both toshow their affinity tothe Latin words, (see Aca- 
sistently ; inconsequentially. Broome. pEMY,) and to distinguish them from the homespun 
INCOLU'MITY in-kd-lt’-mé-td. n.s. lincolumitus words formed from our own verb. When this distino- 
- : *y aes ? tion is once adopted, the mind, which is always labour- 

Lat.] Safety; security. Howell. Little oti i, 
; RE See a ne ing to express its idcas distinctly and forcibly, finds a 
To INCOM 2R#. To ExcumBer. sort of propriety in annexing different ideas to the 
Ars be mr ae poyretncyg n. [in and com-|| different accentuation ; and ches the distinction be- 
ine.| To differ; not to agree. Milton. comes accurate and classica we may compare small 
INCOMBUSTIBILITY, — In-kdm-bias-té-bil/-1:-t8. things with great, it may be observed, that the evils of 


n.s. The quality of resisting fire so tbat it canno Jan like other evils in nature, produce some good. 
poeta tsb 5 ay oles soi ; But it may be likewise observed, that producing dif- 


. ferent i different accentuation of words 
INCOMBU'STIBLE ‘, in-kém-bas’-té-bl. a, [in and te bat ee tas of promotion the copiousness of 


cominustible.| Not to be consumed by fire. Wilkins. cenht. a6 mech Bs ible. to be dis- 
INCOMPU'STIBLENESS, {n-kém-biis’-té-bi-nés. || AE00s"s On ee hom it adds’ tothe’ dificulty, 
n.s. The quality of not being wasted by fire. and takes away from 1#) barmony, of pronunciation. 
VNCOME, in‘-kdm. 165. n. s. [in and come.] Reve-|| Besides, there is a petty criticism, which always in- 
nue; produce of any thing. South. Coming in;|| duces coxcombs in pronunciation to carry these dis- 
adinission ; introduction. Bp. Rust. tinctions farther than they ought to ot content 
INCOMIN In-ka +n Coming in. Burke. with accenting acceptable, admirable, commendable, 
8 _ ABIL! | Y i kore-ma haerd comparable, lamentadle, &c., on the first syllable, which 

sal: rrp OR P thi ~ aren z implies not a mere capacity of being accepted, admired, 
-t0. n.s. The state of one thing with respect to|/ &-_, but a worthiness of being accepted, admired, &c. ; 
another, when they cannot be compared by any|| corruptible and susceptible are sometimes accented fa 
common measure. Aubrey. || this manner, without the ot necessity from a differ- 


~ 


INC ' INC 
7 550.—Fate, far, fAll, fA1;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


ence of signification. In short, all these refinements in j INCONCE/IVABLENESS*®*, 1n-kén-sé/-vi-bl-nés 

language, which are difficult to he understood, and pro-||  ».s, The quality or state of being inconceivable 

= of par aseerna ought he ha ee — as Brevint. 

evi an van , an restrained w im as fi 

caveat eae eager Sache, INCONCE IVABLY, in-kbn-s/-vi-blé. ad. In a 

manner beyond comprehension. South. 

INCOMPARABLENESS*, {n-kém/-pf-ri-bl-nds, || INCONCE/PTIBLE, in-kbn-sép/-td-bl. a. [in and 

n.s. Excellence beyond comparison. Scott. conceptible.] Not to be conceived ; incomprehensi 
INCO/MPARABLY, in-kém’-p4-ra-blé. ad. Beyond || ble; inconceivable. Hale. Ob. J. 

comparison; without competition. Hooker. Excel- INCONC IUNNITY®, in-kOn-slo’-né-té, n.s. [incon 

lertly ; to the highest degree, Addison. cinnitas, Lat.) Unaptness ; unsuitableness; di 
INCOMPA/RED*, fn-kém-par’d’. a. [in and com- rtion, More. 

we Unmatched ; peerless. Spenser. INCONCLU’DENT,, in-k6n-kli/-dént, a. Inferring 

NCO) A/SSIONATES, in-kém-pash’-dn-Ate. 91. no consequence. A me 

a. [in and compassionate.] Void of pity ; void of ten- || INCONCLU/DING §*, ta-kén-kliy-ding. part. a. [in 

derness. Sherburne and conclude.] Exhibiting no powerful argument ; 
INCOMPA’SSIONATELY*, in-kém-pésh’-dn-dte- || _ inferring no consequence. Pearson, 

Jé. ad. Without pity or compassion. INCONCLU’SIVE, in-kén-kli’-sly. a. Not enforcing 
INCOMPA’SSIONATENESS*, in-kém-pish’-An- || any determination of the inind ; not exhibiting co 

dte-nés. n. s. Want of tenderness or pity. Granger. ent evidence. Dr, Warton. 
INCOMPATIBILITY, in-kém-pAt-¢-bil’-¢-48, [See || INCONCLU‘/SIVELY, in-kén-kld’-slv-lé. ad. With 

CoMPAaTIBLE.] n. s. loconsisiency of one thing || out any such evidence as determines the under 
__ with another. Wotton. vores 9 
INCOMPA’TIBLE4, in-kém-pAt’--bl. a. [incompa- || INCONCLU’SIVENESS, tn-kén-kli’-siv-nés. n. s. 

tible, Fr.; rather incompetible, as it is sometimes|| Want of rational cogency. Locke. 

written ; in and competo, Lat.] Inconsistent with || INCONCO'CT $, in-kén-kékt’. a. [in and 

something else ; such as cannot subsist, or cannot be |} INCONCO/CTED §, in-kbn-kbkt’-€d. concect.] 

possessed, together with something else. Suckling. Unripened ; immature; not fully digested. Bacon. 
INCOMPA” “BLY, fa-kém-pit’-é-blé. ad, Incon-|| INCONCO/CTION, fn-kén-k4k“shan. a. s. The 

sistently. state of being indigested. Bacon. 
INCO/MPETENCY, in-kém’-pé-tén-sé. n.s. Inabil- || INCONCU/RRING, fn-kén-kar’-fog. a. [in and con- 

it agers of adequate ability or qualification. || ca.] Not concurring. Brown. 
ne 











I. INCONCU/SSIBLE®, In-kén-kfs’-sé-bl. a. [incon- 

MPETENT §, in-kém/-pé-t2nt. a. [in and com-|| cussus, Lat.] Incapable of being shaken. Bp. 
petent.) Not suitable; not adequate; not_propor- mie ds. : 
seats. Poy the = law, it denotes some defect of ai a st A cob eS Ag fee Rs : 
night to do any thing. Bacon. n-kOn’-dit, Perry ; In-kén’-dite, Jones.] [S E- 

INCOMPETENTLY, in-kbm/-pé-tént-lé. ad. Un- peta be 3 [tnconditus, Lat.] Irregular ; rude; 
suitably 5 unduly. unpolished. Surton. 

INCOMPLE’TES, in-kém-plite’. a. [in and com- || INCONDI/TIONAL, fn-kén-dish’-dn-Al. a. [in and 
plete.| Not perfect ; not_tinished, Hooker. conditional.|]_ Having no exception, limitation, or 

INCOMPLE’TENESS, fn-kém-pitte’-nés, n.s, Im-|| stipulation. Broten. 

rfection ; unfinished state. Milton, INCONDI'TIONATE, in-kén-dish’-dn-tite. 91. a. 

l ana borg wtooe pcprng _ complex.] te — } not restrained by any conditions ; ab- 
Omplicated : o to siple. Barrow. solute. Boyle. 

INCOMPLI'ANCE, in-k4m-pll’-Anse. 1. s. im and || INCONFO/RMITY, fo-i:bn-fr'-mé-té. n. s. [in and 
com~iance.| Untractableness ; impracticableness ;|| conformity.) In re ser pg Bei the practice of 
contradictious temper. T'illotson. Refusal of com- —_— Eee. Refusal to join in the established 

lance, ers. Higion. . Laud. 

INCOMPOSED in-kém-pdz'd’. 359. a. Disturbed ; || INC NFUSED §*, In-kén-fliz’d’. o. [inconfusus, 
discomposed ; disordered, Milton. ' Lat.] Not confused; distinct. Bacon. 

INCOMPOSSIBI'LITY, _ in-kém-pds-sé-bil’-¢-1é. || INCONFU'SION, in-kdn-ft’-zhan. n. s. Distinciness. 
n.s. Quality of being not possible but by the nega- || Bacon. Ob. J. si ; 
tion or destructionof something. More. || INCONGE’LABLE®, fn-kén-jt/-l4-bl. a. [in and 

INCOMPO'SSIBLE §, in-kém-pds’-st-bl. a. [ia, con, | conelable. Not to be frozen. Cockeram. 
and possible.) N@p possible together; not possible |} INCO/NGRUENCE 4, in-kéng’-gri-énse. 408. n. s. 
but by the Lion of something else. | [im and ~~ Unsuitableness ; want of 

INCOMPREHENSIBI'LITY, fa-kém- ré-'-"p-sé-|| adaptation. Boyle, : 
m4 a. n. 8. Nome, eps inaston oft a gard br pale mig giro a. Unsuita- 
‘South. See ee ae INCONGR VITY, lckén-griv-btd. cw Unsuita- 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE, _in-kém-pré-hén/-s¢-bl. || bleness of one thing to another, Stillingfleet. In 
405. a. Not to be conceived ; not to in fully under- || consistency; inconsequence ; absurdity; impro- 
stood. Hamsfiond, Not to be contained. Hooker. || priety. Dryden. Disagreement of parts; want ot 

Se a8 ahaa | Pion tA ange nate ® — 
sé-bl-nés, ns. Unconceivableness. Wiatte. INCO'NGRUOUS, In-kong’-grd-ts. a. [in con- 

gp eigenen dips rg bh ; ta-kdun-prd-hén/-si-b.| gruous.] es not fitting. Stilling fleet. In- 

. In a manner not to be conceived. Locke. || __ Consistent ; absurd. 

gig ang bik tte sa-kBoe-pre-bte' ain. | INCONGRUOUSLY, er lade ad. Im- 
n.s. Want of comprebension. . »roperly ; unfitly. Knatehdull, 

INCOMPREHENSIVE®, tn-kém-pré-hén‘-siv. a. Nex NNE'XEDLY, in-kdn-nék’-s0d-le, ad. [in and 

; ts _ Da nhac Har Pama Wg tute Without any connexion or dependence. 

NCO) ms , §, In-kOm-prés’-sé-bl. 405, a. ron, 

{in and compressible.) N . capable of being com-|) INCONNE/XION §*, fo-kbn-nék/-shin. n. s. [in and 
ressed into less space, Cneyne, connexion.| Waat of connexion cr just relation. Bp 

INCOMPRESSIBILITY, fu-kém-prés-sé-bil/4-té. Holl. 
n. s. Incapacity to be squeezed into less rgom. || INCO/NSC IONABLE, in-k6n’-shdn-d-bl. 405. a. [in 

ga lee Be ey Mri Toy ang 
Broon. INCONSEQUENCE 4, in-kdn‘-s¢-kwénse. n. s. [i- 

BNCONCE’IVABLE §, tn-kbn-sé/-va-bl. a. [in and 


consequentia, Lat.) Inconclusiveness ; want of just 
tg tar Incomprehensible ; not to be conceived 


inference. Stilling fleet. 
by the mind, Hlammond. INCONSEQUENT, aie a. [in and 








INC 


INC 


—nd, méve, nér, , ndt j—tbe, thb tab, ball ;—éi j—poiind ;—thin, THis. 





I , Lat.] Without j just conclusion ; without 


lar inference. Hakewill 
INC eee NILA, In-kén-sé-kwén’-shal. a. 
Not leadi uences. Ld. Chester field. 
INCONSI'D RABL §, In-kdn-sid/-@r-d-bl. . a. 
[in and considerable.] Unworthy of notice ; Gnim- 


riant, . 
INCONSFDERABLENESS, _In-kén-sid/-ér-4-bl- 
nés, n. 3. Small im ce. Tillotson. 
INCONSI'DERACY®, in-kén-sid/-#r-d-sé, on. 5. 
Thoughtlessness, This word is modern ; ; the old 
word was inconsiderancy, Ld. Chesterfield. . 
INCONSIDERANCE®*. See InconsipeRacy. 
INCONSI’DERATE, in-kén-sid’-ér-hte. 91. a. [in- 
consideratus, Lat.] ‘Careless ; thoughtless ;_negli- 
og: ; inattentive ; inadvertent. Donne. V Wanting 
ard. Decay of Piety. 
INCON !DERATE Y, in-kbn-sid’-2r-dte-1e. 91. 
ad. Negligently ; thought! essly ; inattentively, Ba- 


con. 
INCONSI’DERATENESS, in-kébn-sid’-ér-dte-nds. 
91. n. s. Carelessness ; thoughtlessvess ; negli- 


inadvertence. Tillot 
INCONSIDERA’TION, In-kOu-sld-€r-A-shin, n. 6 
Von abe pefenton oe Donne. 
INCONSV'STENCE, In-kén-ds’-ténse. )'n.#. Such 
NCONSIY'STENCY, in-kdn-sis’-1@n-sé.  appesiica 
as that one proposition infers the negation of the 
other; such contrariety that both cannot be togeth- 
er. South. Absurdity in argument or narration ; 
ment or narrative where one part destroys the 
r; self-contradiction. Incongruity. Addison. 
Dassaiaeas changeableness. 
INCONSISTENT §, inckén-sis’-tant. a. [in and con- 
sistent.) Incompatible ; not suitable ; incon 
Clarendon, Contrary. Locke. Absurd. 
INCONSI’ ‘STENTLY, lockbecalstdut le. Ab- 
surdly ; iucongruously ; with sacaubediclics 


INCONSI'STENTNESS*, in-kn-sis’-tant-nés. n. s. 
Want of consistency. More 

INCONSI'STING, in kbn-ls-ting. a. Not consistent ; 
incompatible with 

INCONSO’LABLE, in-kén-sd/-l4-bl. a. [in and con- 
sole.| Not to be comforted ; a yond sus- 
cept of comfort. A 

INCO/NSONANCY, in-kén‘ cok akacahk n. s. [in and 

Di ment with — Madera musick.] 
i ableness m a sound ; a disco 

INCONSPI'CUOUS, In-kdn-spik/-t-ds, a. {in and 

on Indiscernible ; not parcepcbes by the 


si 
INCONSTANCY, in-kbn’-stAn-sé. n. s. Unsteadi- 
NESS ; — of steady adherence ; como of a 
ror ion Diversit issimili- 
ag Woodward. ee: be 
INCO/NSTANT §, fn-kén’-stant. a. [inconstans, Lat.} 
Not firm in resolution ; not steady in affection ; 
wanting perseverance, Sidney. Changeable 5 mo- 
table ; variable. § 
INCONSTANTLY®, ia kw’ -sthnt-Ié. ad. Irreso- 
ee unsteadily ; cha ngeably. 
INCO SU/MABLE Y inkteoloohl, 4. fae tad 
eee) Not to be wasted. Greenhill, 
INCONSU’MMATE*, in-kén-stim’-mate. a. [in and 
consummate.| Not completed. Hale. 
INCONSU’‘MPTIBLE, in-kén-stim’-té-bl. 412. a. [in 
and cunsumptus, Lat] Not to be spent; not to be 
Dicky. to an end; not to be destroyed by fire. 


Inco /STABLE §, in-kén-t@s’-t4-bl. a. [in and 
contest.) Not to be disputed ; not admitting debate ; 
uncontrovertible. Locke 

INCONTE’STABLY, in-kbn-t2s/-t8-ble, ad. Indis- 

atably ; uncontrovertibly. Blackwall, 
CONTIGUOUS, in-kén-tig’-gat-ds. a. [in and con- 
tignow et touching each other ; not joined to- 


INGONTINES NCE, in-k6n/-td-nénse. 2 n.s. Inabili- 

INCO/NTINENCY, in-kdn/-té-nén-st. ty to re- 
strain the tites* unchastity. Shakspeare. 

INCO'NTINENT, In-x6n/-té-nént. a. [tncontinens, 


Lat.] Unchaste ; indulging unlawful pleasure. 2 

im. iii. 

INCO/NTINENT®, in-kén’-té-nént. n. s, One whois 
unchaste. B. Jonson. 

gp vi chad ike tn-kén’- a - Withont de 
INgG iminediately. Spenser. 

ONTINENTLY, Se ibe'sbalett. od. Un 
ype eda 3 without restraint of the appctites. Wool 
ton. ree 3 atonce. Hayward. 

INCONTRA/CTED*, in-kén-trakt’-€d. a. Not con- 
tracted ; not shortened. Blackwall. 

INCONTRO'LLABLE ¢*, In-kbn-trbe’-A-bl a. Not 
to be controlled, or resisted. Sir E. § 

INCONTROLLABLY*. fokon-trdle A018. ad. 
Without control. South. 

INCONTROVE/RTIBLE$, _ in-kén-trd-vér’-t&bl. 
405. a. [in and controvertible.] Indisputable ; not 
to be disputed. 

INCONTROVE/RTIBLY, = In-kén-trd-vér’-1é-blé. 
- To a degree beyond controversy or dispute. 

roon, 

INCONVENIENCE 4, in-kén-vé/-né-4nse. bins 

INCONVE/NIENCY §, in-kbn-vé/-né-én-sé. 
[inconvenient, F'r.] Unfitness ; inexpedience. Hoot- 
.. Disadvantage ; cause of uneasiness ; difficulty. 

‘al 

To IN NCONVE:NIENCE®, in- kén-ve/- né-énse. rv. a. 
To boinc Bs it to inconvenience. Hales. 

INCONVE'N ONT, in-kén-vé/-né-éut. a. Incommo- 
dious ; Dasivedacecie: Spenser. Unfit; inexpe- 
dient. Hooker. 

INCONVE/NIENTLY, in-k6n-vé/-né-ént-lé. ad. Un 
fitly ; incommodiously. Unseasonably. gar 

INC plocememadicenly, Us vér’-si-bl. a. on 
conversable.| Incommunicative ; unsocial. More. 

INCONVE/RTIBLE, in-kén-vér’-té-bl._ a. [in and 
5 ech .] Not transmutable ; incapable of change. 


INCONV ig Seep in-k6n-vin’-sé-bl. a, [in and 
convincible.| Not to be convinced ; _ capable of 
conviction. Government of the Tong 

INCONVI'NCIBLY, in-kdn-vin'-s8-bie. ad. Without 
admitting conviction. Brown. 

INCO'NY, in-kd/-né. a. [perhaps from in and conn, 
to know.] Unlearned ; artless. Mischievously un- 
lucky. An accomplished — in a sneering 
sense ; as we say, a fine fellow! Shakspeare. 

INCO/RPORAL 9, ’ in-kér’-pd-ri I, a. [in and 
ral,] Immaterial ; distinct from matter; d.stinct 
from body. Ra; sigh. 

INCORPORA’LITY, In-k6r- ay rs té, n.s. Im- 
materialness ; distinctness from bod 

INCO/RPORALLY, tu-kor’-po-ril-& “ad. Without 
matter ; immaterially. 

— INCO RIOR ATE §, In-kdr’-pd-rate. v. a. [incor- 

ro To mingle different ingredients so as 
hey. ‘shall make one. mass, Sandys. ‘To conjoin 
inseparably. Shak. ‘To form into a corporation, or 
body politick. Hooker. To unite; to associate. 
Addison. To work into another mass. To im- 
body. Sid 

ToINCO’RP 
with somethin 

INCO/RPORA 


RATE, soe po-rate. r. 2. To unite 


Sin Lie pi-rhte. 91. participial a. 
Mixed together. Bacon, a ep inseparably. 
—_ Associated. Shak, Worked into another 

emple. Unbodied ; immaterial. Raleigh. 

INCORPORA’TION, In-kér-pd-ra’-shiin. n. s. Union 


of divers ha. ager in one mass. Bacon. Forma- 
ver of beyond ly politick, Adoption; union; associ- 
INCORPOREAL, in-kér-p -ré-4l, a. [incorporalis, 


Lat.] Immaterial ; unbodied. 
INCORPOREALLY, dag ag ré-Al-d, ad. Imma- 


terially ; without body. Bacon. 
INCORPORE'ITY, tn-kbr-pd-re/-2-42. n. s. [in and 


ae y.] Immateriality ; ; distinctness from body. 
To INCO/RPSE, jn-kérps’. v. a. i and corpse.} To 


incorporate. Shakspeare. Ob. 
INCORRECT 4, in-kér- rékt’. a. [in and correct.) 


Not nicely finished ; 5 pot exact; maccurate. Pope. 


a 


INC : INC 
(Ur 559.—Fate, far, FAN, fAt5— fal, fat ;—mé, nd, mat j—ploe, pin ;— 


an ony eeaied Jenneaiacep nines | Ra, 298, 276. ¢. incredulus, Lat.] Hard of belief : 





di refusing credit. 
sp sna ON*, In-k6r-r@k’-shain, n.s. bales INCRE’ ULOUSNESS, in xaed' joists, n. $. 
ion. A rchdeacon A. Hardness of belief; incredul it 
INCORRE'CTLY, reir eet i. ad. Inaccurately | ee In-kre’- ma-b). a, [in and cremo, 


not exactly. Ellis. Not consumable by fire. Brown. 
INCORRE’CTNESS, in- — n. s. Inaccu- INC MENT, ing’-kré-mént. n. s. [incrementum, 

yey want of exactness, Warton. Lat.] Act of growing greater. Brown, Increase ; 
INCORRIGIBLE4, in-kér’-ré-jé-bl. a. [in and cor-||_ matier added. Woodward. Produce. Phill‘ps. 


rigibte.) Bad iy correction ; depraved beyond The inseparable preposition ix, with the accent on j 

a by a Sai Dryden. Not capable gg te followed by hard ¢ ¢ or g, is exactly under the a 

of amendmeat. predicament as con; that is, the mae aod guttural 
INCORRIGIBILITY®, in-kbr-ré-jd-bll’-8-12, n, 5,|| _ coalesce.—See Principles, No. 408. 

Depravity beyond amendment. Bavos To VWNCREPATES, ing’-kré- ama v.a. [inci epo, 
INCO/RRIGIBLENESS, In-kér’-ré- jé-bl-nés. 7. 5. 





ok To chide ; to reprehend. Cockeram, 
Hopeless my pir A badness beyond all means of || INCR PA‘TION, Jnckré-pl-shi, n. - [tncrep-ttio 
amendment. Lat.] Reprebension ; ok 
INCO/RRIGIBLY o-kbr/-r8j&-bI2, ad, Tos dogree To INCRO/ACH*, See To cepnaen: , 
of depravity beyond all meansof amendment at] Uabloay In-krdd/4n-tal. a. [inernentus, 
rommon, Unblood = bloodshed. sence 
INCORRU’PT §, In-kér-rapv’. a. [in andcor- Tein RUSTE, n-krast’, incrusto, 
INCORRU’PTED §, in-kér-rap’-téd. ¢ ruptus, Lat.] || To INCRU'STATES, In-kriis’-thte. To cov- 
er with an additional coat adhering to mike internal 


matter. Bacon, 
INCRUSTA/‘TION, in-kras-th/-shin. n.s. An adhe- 
rent corn something og Addison. 
ToVNCUBATE §, ing’-kd-bate. v. n. [incubo, Lat.] 
o sit 
INCUBATI ONS ing-k’-ba/-shdin. n. 8. [incubatio, 
Lat.] a act of sitting upon eggs to hatch them. 


Raleig 

INCU BITURE®, in-kiv-bé-tshdre. n.s. [incubitus, 

Lat Incubation Ellis. 

YNCUBUS, ing’ ee = 8. i. 5 ag pretended 
paid or demon. nightmare, 


loyer. 

To ae kate. v. a. [inculco, Lat.] 
To impress by frequent admonition: ; to enforce by 
constant repetition, Woolton 

INCULCA‘TION, ing-kal-ka’-shan. n.s. The act of 

ng by frequent admonition, Fuller. 

INCULPA LE§, In-kdl’-pa-bl. 405. a. [in and 
regia Lat.] Unblamable: not reprehensible. 
South 

INCU‘LPABLENESS*, fn-kiil’-p4-bl-nés, n. s. Un- 
blamableness. W. Mountague 

INCU‘LPABLY, in-kal- pa-ble, ad, Unblamably; 
without blame. South, 

INCU'LT §, in-kalt’, a. [incultus, Lat.] Uncultivat- 


Pure of manners; honest; 
gy ieee Ag at in- érripaé-bi bd. 2.8. 
? r nsusce it corrupuon. 
mat ahd gag J plibility pti 


INCORRU’PTIBLE, in-kér-rap’-t4-bl. [See Cor- 
= and IncoMPARABLE.] a. Not Pla sa 

see not admitting deca a Faooage 

INCOR ‘PTION, in-kbrerdip’ fin. x. s. Inca- 

of corruption. 1 re xv. 

MN Col RU’PTNESS, in-kér-rapt’-nés. n. s. Purity 
cf manners ; honesty ; integrity. Woodward, Free- 
dom from decay or degeneration. 

INCORRU’PTIVE®, in-kér-rap’-tiv. a. Free from 
decay or corruption. 

To INCRA‘/SSATE$, in-kris/-sdte. v. a. [in and 
agg L Lat.) To thicken ; the contrary to attenu- 


. Brown 

Tl INCRA/SSATE®, in-kr&s’-shte. v. n. To become 
thick ; to grow fat. Hammond. 

INCRA‘SSATE*, tn-kris’-sdte. part. a. Pattened ; 
filled. Hammond. 

INCRASSA/TION, fn-kris-sh/-shiin. n.s. The act 
of thickening. ‘The state of growing thick, Brown. 

gp apg IVE, in-krds’-s4-tlv. 512.n.s. Having 
the ality of thickening. Harvey. 

To INCRE’ ASE §,in-krése’. v.n. [incresco, Lat.] To 


Free from foulness or depravation. Rakin ranmer. 


————————————— ee eee en eee ae 


ee 








w more in number, or ter in bulk ; to ad- ed; untilled. Burton 
vance in quantity or value. .vi. To be fertile. || INCU/LTIVATED*, in-kal’-t8-vA-t2d. a, Not culti- 
vated ; not improved by tillage. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
To INCREASE, tn-krése’. v. a. To make more or |, INCUI AIVA'T ON®, in: kal a rd n.s. Want 
vater, Ezek. v. | or neglect of cultivation. Berington 
INCRE’ASE, in’-krése. n.s. Augmentation; the INCU'LTURE®, in-kal-tshore. n.s. Want or neg- 


lect of cultivation. Feltham. 
INCU/MBENCY, in-kam’-bén-sé. n.s. The act or 
state of lying upon another. Evelyn. Imposition as 


state of wing more or greater, Dryden. In- 
crement; — which is added to the catetaal' stock. 
Levit. xxv. Produce. Num, xviii. eneration. 











ee nhs af 1 Sam. ii. The state of || aduty. Donne. The siate of keeping a benefice. 

waxing, or it orbed. Bacon, Swi wif 
INCRE‘ASE UL*. > in-krdse’- fal. a. Abundant of a MBENTS, & in-kaim’- Sage ge me ee 

roduce . Shakspeare. esting upon ; lying upon %. Imposed as a 
INC ORE’ ASER, In-kré’-sdr. 98. . He who in-|| duty. Spret. 

pein ecoasat ad Plaka INCUM. ENT, in-kim’-bént. n.s. He who is in 

INCRE’ ASIBLE®, in-kré’-sé-bl. a. That may be in- resent possession of a benefice. Srej/?. 

creased. Sherwood. To INCU’MBER §, in-kiim/-bar. v. a. [encombrer, 
INCREA’TE §*, in-kré-Ate’. a. [in and creatus, Lat.] To embarrass. Milton. 


Not created. Milton. INCI ‘MBRANCE®, See ExcumBrance. 
INCREA‘TED, in-kré-d/-1@d. [See INcREMENT.] a. || INCU/MBROUS*, in-kaun’-bras, a, Cumbersome ; 


Not created. Te tronblesome, Chaucer. 
INCREDIBPLITY, tn-kréd-dé-bil’-é-t8. n. s. The |} Jo INCU’R4§, in-kar’. v. a. [ineurro, Lat.] To be- 
ality of surpassing belief. den. come liable to a punishment or reprehension. 
INCREDIBLE §, In-kréd’/--bl. 405. a. [incredibilis, | Hayward. ‘To occur; to press on the senses, 
a Surpassing belief; not to be credited. Ra-||  Pacon 


INCURABI'LITY, fn-kii-ra-bil/-8-48. ne. 8, Impossi- 
po of cure; utter insusceptibility of remedy. 





INCRE DIBLENESS, in-kréd’-é-hl- - n.s, Qual- 
of being incredible. M. Casaubo 
INC RE’DIBLY, In-kréd/-¢-blé. ad. In a manner not INCUR RABLES, in-kly’-ra-bl. 405. a. [in and cura- 


to be believed. Hakewill. ble.] Not pg rena, remec 3 not to be removed by 
INCREDU‘LITY, In-kré-di’-l0-14. ns. Qeslty of || medicine; irremediable ; hopeless. Arbuthnot. 

not believing ; hardness of belief. Raleig: INCU/RABLENESS, In-kiy-ra-bl-nés, n. s. State of 
INCRE/DULOUS §, In-kréd’-d-lds, or Treat + |! not admitting any mee Fotherby. 


IND 





INCU/RABLY, in-kt-ré-blé. ad. Without remedy. 


Locke. 
INCURIO/SITY*, in-ki-ré-6s’-¢-14. n. s, [incuriosité, 
Fr. aia of curiosity ; inattentiveness ; negligence. 


INCURIOUSS, in-kd’-ré-ds. a. [in and curious.] 


sarah ent; inattentive. Fother. 
ad, Without nice 


IOUSLY®, tn-kiy-ré-ds- 

ge eri without i Nor i Bp. Hall. 

INCU/RIOUSNESS*, in-kiy-ré-ts-nés. ns. Negli- 
ence ; inattentiveness ; carelessness. Bp. Hi 
NCU'RSION, in-kar’-shan. n. s. [incurro Lat.] At. 
tack 5 mischievous occurrence. incursion, 


Fr.] ‘Invasion without conquest ; inro 


Bacon 

To INCURVATES, in-kdr’-vate. v. a. [incurvo, 
Lat.] To bend; to crook. Cheyne. 

To CU/RVE*, tn-karv’. vr. a. To bow; to bend. 


Cockeram 

INCURVA‘TION, ing-kar-va/-shan. n. s. The act of 
bending or making crooked. More. State of being 
eat curvity ; crookedness. Glanville. Flexion 


im token of reverence. Stilling fleet. 
INCURY Y, tn-kdr’-vé- : n.8. Lielcohaedag ess ; the 
state of bending inward. B 
To YNDAGAT 


§, In’-da- ile. v. a, [indago, Lat.] 


To search ; to beat out. 

INDAGA’TION, In-da- sid. n. s. Search ; in- 
Npad ; examination. 

INDAGATOR, in’-da-ga- ao 166. n.s. A searcher ; 
an inquirer ; an examiner. More. 

To INDA’MAGE*, See Jo ENDAMAGE. 

To INDE‘AR$*. See 7'o EnpEaR. 

INDE’ARMENT*. See ExpEaRMENT. 

a) INDA'RT, in-dart’. v. a. To dart in; to strike 


To INDE! T $, Inde nies a. ze t into debt. 
0 obi to put under igratio’ . Lake, xi. 
INDE’BTED, tn-dév’- ‘Ad. part. @. a. [in and debt.) 


Obii iged by ‘somethin recived i to restitu- 
tion } ¥ havie incu a debt. 
INDE’BTME! bp In-dat’- is. Nn. 8. Oe The state of 


ip. Hall. 
INDECENCY'S, te in-dé/-sAn-sé. n. s. [indecence, Fr. 
Any thing unbecoming ; > any thing contrary to 
manners ; something wrong, but scarcely criminal. 


Loc 
INDE'CENT, in-dé/-sént. a. [in and decent.] Unbe- 


; unfit for the eyes or ears. Dry 
INDE’ NTLY, in-désdnt-lé. ad as Wiest de- 
in a manner contrary to dece 
INDECt DUOUS, In-déald “hts, oF Th abedd f 
, 293. a. [in and rar falling ; 
a she gece liable to a pevenrae of the leaf; 


ever 
INDE IMABLE®, in-dés’--ma-bl. a. [in and deci- 
mable.} Not tithable ; that ought not to pay tithe. 


Cowel. 

INDECISION §*, in-dé-sizh’-dn, n. s. [in and de- 
cision.] Want of determination. peel See 

INDECI'SIVE?, In-dé-si’-siv. a. [in and decisive.) 
Not determining ; inconclusive. 

INDECI’SIVE 238%, Sa ee pa n. s. Ina- 
bility to terminate any difference, or settle an 


event. 

mah ed BLE, in-dé-kll’-nd-bl. a. [indeclinab- 
ilis, Lat.] Not variable ; , vere Cockeram. Not 
varied by terminations. Arla) 

INDECLI'NABLY* — as bld. ad. Without 
variation ; constantly. 

INDECOROUSS§, take” S, or In-dék/-d-rds, 
[See Decorous.} a. [indecorus, Lat.] Indecent; 
unbecoming. Norris. 

Nothing can show more with what servility we some- 
times follow the Latin accentuation than pronouncing 
thia word with the accent on the penultimate. In the 
Latin decorus the ois long, and therefore has the ac- 
cent; but in dedecorous the o is short, and the accent is 
consequently removed to the antepenoltimate : this 
aJteration of accent obtains likewise when the word is 

tfectly 

Latia 


used in English, and thia accentuation is 
rs fnew to our own analogy: but because t 


jective indecorus has the penultimate long, and con- H 





IND 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt ;—tube, tab, ball ;—8l ;—patind ;—thin, THis. 


sequently the accent on it, we must desert our own 
analogy, and servilely follow the Latin accentuation 
although that accentuation has no regard to analogy : 
for why dedecorus and indecorus, words which have 
a similar derivation and meaning, should have the 
penultimate of different quantities, can be resolved into 
nothing but the caprice of custom; but that so clear an 
analogy of our own langunge shoukd be subsorvient to 
the capricious usages of the Latin, is a satire upon the 
good sense and taste of Englishmen. Dr. Ash [in-dec'- 
o-rus, P and tect is the only one who places the 
accent on the antepenultimate of this word; but what 
is his single authority, though with analogy on his side 
toa sere of f coxcombs wy 4 with scraps of Latin 


les. 
; ravage. || INDECOROUSLY®. In-d&-k0'-ris-Ie, or In-d&k’-- 


. ad. In an unbecoming manner. 
INDECO/ROUSNESS®, in-dé-kd/-ras-nés, or In- 
dék’-4- a n. 8. Impropriety of conduct ; inde- 


INDECO RU: M, in-dé-kd/-rim. n.s. [Lat.] Inde- 


oo somethin ier ge Burton. 
INDE ED, In-d ad. [in and deed.} In reality; 
mae truth 5 in verity. Sidney. Above common rate. 


is is to be granted that. Locke. It is 
on ‘sometimes as a slight assertion or recapitula- 


oh in a sense hardly perceptible or explicable : 
“ T said I thought it was confederacy between 
the j and the two servants ; though, indeed, I 


had no reason so to think.” Bacon. It is used to note 
concession in comparisons: as, “ships not so 
at of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble motion.” 


INDEFA‘TIGABLE$, in-dé-fat’-t¢-gi-b). a. [inde- 
[ea | rarest Unwearied ; not tired; not ex- 


Milton. 
INDEFATIGABLENESS, tn-dé-fli/-t8-g-bl-nds. 
weariness 
INDEFA’TIGABLY seat ii-a0- gable. ad, With 
out weariness. Bp. Hail. 
INDEFATIGA-TIONS, , In-dé-fat-1-gh/ -shdn. n. &. 
nweari 
sgh nt cp Fert ge Ho-db-1-2A-b a. Incapable of 
Baxter. See INDFFEISIBLE. 
INDEFECTIBULITY, In-dé-(@k-té-bil/4-té. ns. 
The pomp wt suffering no decay ; of being sub- 


ect to no 
INDEFE'CTIBLE$, In-dé-f@k’-t8-bl. a. [in and de- 
ven, Lat.] Unfailing ; ; not liable to defect or de- 


INDEFE'CTIVES, "aul a. Not defective ; 


sufficient 
INDEFE ISISLE, inde tn-dd-{¢/-28-bl. 499. a. [inde faisi- 
dee Not to be cut off; not to be vacated ; 


able. ves 
INDEFE’NSIBLE b Ate n’-sé-bl. 439. a. [in ana 
—— Lat.] That cannot be defended or maine 


. Sanderson 

INDEFENSIVES, ‘In-dd-fen/-slv. gt ache and defer 
ooh Mi ng no defence. Sir T’. 

INDE VCIENCY®*, In-dé-fish’-8n-sd. ». s. The 
ality of suffering no delay. Stac Stackhouse 

IN = CIENT. in-dé-fish’-ént. a. “Not failing ; 


INDESTNABLE®: inee-(ieob-bl. a. [in and de- 


finable.| Not to be defined 

INDE‘FINITE$, in-dafd-nit. 156. a. [indefinitus, 
Lat.] Not determined ; not limited; not settled. 
oe Large be yond the comprehension of men 


nok shoslensly st limits. seta 
INDEFINITELY. inde? -é-nit-lé. he be ithout any 
—_— or determined limitation. Hooker. 
indefinite. Ray. 

IND FINITENESS* in-déf--nit-nés. n. s. The 
state or of being indefinite. Ash. ; 
INDEFI ITUDE, in-dé-fin’-d-tbde. n, 8. Quantity 
ae by our ‘understanding, though yet finite. 


Hi 

INDELI/BERATE Tn-dé- By -bar-hte. at a t% 

INDELVBERATED, in-dé-lib/-bér-& ae 
pero Un meditated ; done ice ncashin: 
atio 

INDELIB ‘LITY®*, ‘In-dal-d-bil/-6-18. n. s. The 
quality of being indelible. Bp. Horsley. 


IND 


IND 


oe 





INDE’LIBLE § / 

INDE'LEBLE§, tidal -¢-bl. 
be blotted out or effaced. Bp. 
nulled. Sprat. 

This word, Mr. Nares obse 

a A Latin pr ac ht to 
where we may sat af 
phy would not make the least difference in the pro- 
nunciation. WF. 


gy vv LIBLY*, in-dél-¢-bié. ad. So as not to be ef- 


. Brown 
INDE! LICACY §, in-dal’2-kA-sd. n. . [in and deli- 
cacy.] Want of delicacy ; 3 want of elegant decen- 


INBELLICATE In-dél/-¢-kAte. 91. a. Wantin 
ney i void of a quick sense of decency. 

INDEMNIFICA’TION, in-dém-n&--keshin, mo 

rpc against loss ot = eae: Reimbursement 


nalt 
To INDEMNIFY §, hadbuy/-nd-tl. ©. a. [in and 
damnify.| To » secure against loss or penalty. To 


a Not to 
both from its French 
written indelcble ; 


Sra 


se unh Vatts. 

INDE’MNITY, in-dém’-né-t8. n. s. [indemnité, Fr.] 
Security from ean) exemption from pun- 
ishment. Ke harles. 

INDEMO'NSTRABLE®, in-dé-mén’-strA-bl. a. 
and demonstrable.) Nato he shawn not ca 
of demonstration. Si E. Sand: 

gpirepareain ian, n.s. The act, 

tent Rie one is made free. Bullokar. 
DEN ZE#, In-dén’-iz. v. a. [from denizen.] 
a teak . See To Expenizz. Bullokar. 
To p INDE'NIZEN, pire Haag v. a. To make 
3 to naturalize. 

qein INDE/NT §, in-dént’. v, ih and dens, Lat.} 
To mark any thing with inequalities, like a row 
— to cut in and out; to make to wave or/|} 


Shakspeare. 

Tol INDENT. in-dént’, v. n. [from the method of 
cutting counterparts of a contract together.) To 
contract; to — 3 tomake a compact. Shak, 
To run in 

INDE‘NT, in-danv’ n. 8. 
dentation. Shak. Stam 

INDENT ATI, _Inedéni stn n. 8. An inden- 


Woodward. 
nt/-mént. x. s, An inden- 


3 Philos! a incisure 5 in- 
Transact. 


a. [in ear prs INDE'SINENT ms in-dés/-sé-nént. a. [in and des 


I 


nens, Lat.] Incessant. 
Not to be an- INDE'SINI ae in-dés’-sé-nént-ld. ad. Without 


INDESTRU Chine, in-dé-strdk’-té-bl. a. [in and 
destructible.| Not to be destroy 


that the different orthogra- INDETE’ Ri INABLE, pete ee a Wet 405. a. 


{in St ee | Not to be fixed; Gate ke 


settled. 
IN ETE RMINATE §, in-cd-tdr- mé-nhte. 91. a. [in 
| and determinate.] Unfixed ; not defined ; indefinite, 


Newton 
INDETE/RMINATELY, in-dé-tér’-mé anole. 6 lé. ad. 
| Indefinitely ; not in any settled manner. 
\INDETERMINA’TION, ES keeb al’ gute « ns. 
' Want of determination. Bp. Bramhall. 
.| INDETE/RMINED, io-dd-vér'-mala'd. 389. a. Us: 


nfixed. Locke 
INDEVOTES, Ea a A maga , Fr.] Cold- 


devoted ; little affected. Bent 
INDEVOT ED*, in-dé-ve/-i2d. part. a. Not attached; 
disaffected. larendon., 


Ld. 
INDEVO*TION, in-dé-vd/-shain. n. s. {in and devo- 
avert sh — of devotion ; j irreligion. 

INDEVOU’T, a te a bg Fr.] Not de- 
vout ; not religi ‘a 

le | INDEVOUTL 2 aden $OQU-38, ad. Without de- 

PNDEX, in’-déks. n. s. flat] The discoverer ; the 
pointer out. Arbuthnot. The hand that points to 
any thing, as to the hour or — Bentley. The 
table of contents to a bogk. 

INDEXTE’RITY, baer eth es n.s. [in and 
rca Al Want of dexterity ; want of readiness ; 

umsiness ; awkwardness. Harvey 

UNDIAN t, in’-dé-An, or fo/j-4n; or ind’-yan. 88, 
294. n. s. A native of India. 

I’NDIAN f, in’-dé-an. a. Belonging to India. 

VNDIAN Arrow Root, n.s. A root. Miller. 

INDIAN Cress, n.s. A plant. Miller. 

INDIAN Fig. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

I’NDIAN ns. A es of ink, not fluid, but 
solid, which is brou akon the East Indies. 

UNDIAN Red. n.s, species of ochre. Hitl. 

I'NDICANT, in’-dé-kant. a. {indicans, Lat.] Show- 

ing ; ‘pointing out ; that which directs what is to be 






INDENTME! ENT, * done in an 
ture, Bp. H all. Ob. T. To VN pic ty 91. v0. findico 
INDE/NTURE, In-dén’-tshire. 461. n.s. A covenant, | _ show ; to pee oat. key 
so named because the counterparts are indented or int out a rer 
cut one by the other; a contract, of which there is anit A'TION, tn-dé: “hay n. s. Mark; token; 
a eet Hammond. sign; note ; symptom. ison. In ph »in- 
To INDE/NTURE®, tn-dén’-tshire. v.a. To em dication is of four kinds Pital, preservative, cura- 
to wrinkle. Wot tive, and palliative, as if directs what is to be —_ 
INDEPENDENCE, in-dé-pén’-dénse. 2 n. s. Free-| to continue life, cutting off the cause of an 
INDEPE’NDENCY, In-dé-pén’-dén-st. § dom; ex-|| proaching distemper, curing it whilst it is actual lly 


emption from reliance or control ; state over which 
none has power. “ro The state of those 


present, or lessenibg its effects. Quincy. Dis- 
covery —_— 4 intelligence given. Bentley. Expla- 


called Independents. | 
INDEPE/NDENT$, tnd dént. a. [in and de- || IN DICATICE: in-dik’-ka-ilv. 51%. a. Showing ; in- 


Not depending ; not supported by 
other; not rel og oh aati another; not pothe: Boe 


South. Not relating to an wee else, as to a su- 
—— sae raf ee 


a DENT, nae. nia n.s. One who, in 
religious affairs, holds that ev ery congregation is a 
complete church, subject to no superiour authority. 


INDEPEN DENTLY, el a eh ad. With- 
out reference to other things ryden. 
INDE’/PRECABLE*, in-dap we kay bl. a. 

cabilis, Lat.] That tei entreated. Cockeram. 
INDEPREHE'NSIBLE*, _in-dép-ré-hén/-sé-bl._ a. 
indeprehensibilis, Lat.] That cannot be found out. 


ip. Morton 
INDEPRI'V ABLE*, in-<dé-pri’-va-bl. a. 
irable.| That cannot be taken away. Harris. 
iNDESCi I BABLE*, in-dé-skri’-ba-bl. a. [in and }| 
That cannot be described. 
INDESE/R'T, in-dé-zérv’. n. s. [in and desert.] iat | 
of merit. Phillips. 


———— 


a 





formin inting out. Spenser. [In grammar.) 
A cortale modification af 7 vere expressing affir 


mation or indication. 


Belonging to || INDI/CATIVELY, laa kit. lé. ad. In such a 


manner as shows or betokens. Grew. 
INDICATORS, mda n. s. That which shows 


IN OHO ATORY. ie’ tn’ “dé. — a. Demonstrative ; 


clear! inting out. 
VNDIC ial. ida “y s. [indice, Fr.] Signié- 
. Jonson. Table of contents to a 


cation ; te 
book. per 

To INDICT §, taal hae endict, old Fr. See 
o Expicr. ? le To 


| To INDYTE$, 
| charge any person by a written accusation 
a court of justice, Moore. To com 3; to write. 
See To Exnitx. To proclaim. Barrow. 
INDI ST peas inal hb a. Liable to be in- 
iNprenens ye 
" ®, Vv 
INDI'TER®, tn sir. } 
TER. Sadler, 


n, s. One who indicts or 
accuses. See Enpr- 
A writer. Hales. 
504 
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—nd, méve, nér, ndt ~—tdbe, tab, ball ;—éil 5, mbve, ndr, ndt -—tibe, tab, ball ;—Oil ;—pdiind ;—thin, THis, THis. 


EDFOTION, In-dik’-shdn. m. s. Declaration; proc- || dainfally. Spenser. To treat unbecomingly. Spen- ; proc- 
lamation, [In chronology.] The indiction, 
instituted b + Conia the Great, is ya 
cycle of tributes, orderly di , for n years, 
and by it accounts of that kind were kept. _ Afier- 
wards, in memory of the great victory by! 
Constantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, the | 
Council of Nice ordained that the accounts of years) 
should be no gene kept by the Olympiads, but ” 
the igre ich hath its epocha A, D. 313, | 


Jan 

INDI'CTIVES, = To-dlk’ -tlv. a. [indictivus, Lat.] Pro- 
claimed ; declared. Kennet. 

INDI'CTMENT*. See Enpictmenr. 

INDIFFERENCE, tn-dif -fér-4nse. m: s. Neutral- 

INDI'FFE RENCY, In-dif -fér-€n-sé. {ity ; suspen- 
mk equipoise or m from motives on either 
side. Bacon. Impartiality. Whitgift. Negligence ; 
want of affection ; unconcernedness. Addison. State 
in which no moral or physical reason preponderates. 


INDIFFERENT §, in-dif'-@r-2nt. a. [indifferens, 
Lat.] Neutral; not determined to either — 
Shak. Unconcerned ; inatientive ; regardless. Tem- 
ple. Not to have such difference as that the one is 
for its own sake preferable to the other. Hooker. 
Impartial ; disinterested. Ascham, Passable ; hav- 
ing mediocrity ; of a middling state. Roscommon. 
5 ese same sense it has the force of an adverb. 

INDY *RENTLY, in-dif-fér-@nt-lé. ad. With- 
out distinction ; without preference. Newton. Equal- 
ly; impartially. Common Prayer, In a_ neutral 
state ; without wish or aversion. Shak. Not well; 
tolerably ; inet assably ; ly 5 middlingly. Carew. 

INDIG -dé-jénse. 22. s. Want; ; 

I'N DIGENCY, iwased én-sé. verty 

VNDIGENE §*, ae wg n. 8. Tiadinn ndigena, Lat] A 
native. Evelyn 

INDIGENOUS, " In-did’- jé-nis. a. Native to a coun- 

ys “originally produced or born in a region. 


UNDIGENT S$, In’-dé-jént. a. [indigens, » Lat.] Poor ; 
¥ 3; necessitous. Addison nt; wanting. 
Phillips. Void; empt pty. Bacon. 
INDIGE’ST$, In-dd-jést’. - i 
INDIGE’STED$, hn jestdd. Lat, Not sep- 
arated into distinct orders ; aot regen disposed. 
Raleigh. Not formed or shaped Not well 
considered and methodized. Hooker. Not con- 
cocteti in the stomach. Dryden. Not purified or 
sublimed by heat. Wotton. Not brought to sup- 
ration. Wiseman.—IxpDiGEsT is obsolete. 
INDIGE’STIBLE, fn-dé-jés’-1¢-b!. a. Not conquera- 
ble in the stomach ; not convertible to nutriment. 
ee Not sane of being received. War- 


INDIGE’STION, In ‘s/-tshdin. nis. A morbid | 
weakness of the stomac 3 want of concoctive pow. 
er. The state of meats Araceae Temple. | 
Want of concoction, Bp. 

To INDI'GITATE$, emia id fe, v. a. [indigito, | 
roe To point out; to show by the fingers. 


indigestus, 


INDIGITA’TION, in-did-jé-t4/-shn. n.s. The act! 


of A sage out or showing, as te the finger. | 


INDI'GN$, In-dine’. 385. a. [i , Lat.] Un- 
worthy 5 race AiG Chaucer, ringing indig- 
nity; disgraceful. akspeare. Ob. J. 

INDI'GNANCE*, in-dig’-ninse. 2 n. s. Indignation. 

INDI/GNANCY®, In-dig’-nén-sd. Spenser. 

INDIGNANT §, in-dig’-nfnt. a. [indignans, Lat. 
Angry ; raging; inflamed at once with anger an 
disdain. Milton 

INDI'GNANTLY®, In-dig’-nint-lé. ad. With indig- 
nation. 

INDIGNA’TION, in-dig-nd'-shiin. n. s. [indignatio, 
Lat.) — wap! with —s. ; = disgust. 
Shag. ea of a superiour. ings, iti. 
The effect pe pn ol Shakspea en 


To INDI'GNIFY*, valine ‘v. a. To treat dis-!| Not to be allowed. Bp. Hall 








—— Spenser. To treat unbecomingly. Spen- 


INDI/GNLY*, in-dine’-lé. a. Unworthily ; not ac- 
cording to desert. Bp. Hail. 

INDIGNITY, in-dig’-nd-té. n, 8. [indignitas, ae 
Contumely 5 contemptuous inj aye S violation 

ht accompan ied with insult. 

VNDIGO, inde -gd. 112. n.s. [indicum, Lat.) A 
plant, by the Americans called anil ; from it indigo 
is made, which is used in dying for a blue colour. 


Miller. 
INDI'LATORY*, ee gy De a. {in and dilatory, J 
Not slow ; not delayin 
INDI'LIGENCE* ial n. s. Slothfulness ; 
INDILIGENT $9 heal In-dil’-2-j2 indiligent, Fr.) 
‘LIG §*, In-dil/-é-jént. a. 
Not diligent ; careless. Filtham. C 
INDILI ENTLY* in-dil’-¢jént-lé, ad. Without 


Hall. 
INDIMTNISHABLE®, In-dé-min’-{sh-A-bl. a. [in 
and diminishable.] Not to be diminished. Milton. 
INDIRE'CT §, indd-rékt’. a. [indirectus, Lat.) Not 
straight ; not rectilinear. Not tending otherwise 
than obliquely or nee ae org | to a purpose. 
bone } improper. Not fair; not honest. 


INDIRE/CTION, in-dé-rék/-shfin. n. s. Obli - 
means ; tendency not in a straight line. Shak. 
honest practice. Shakspeare. 

INDIRECTLY, in-dé-rékt/-lé. ad. Notin aright line ; 
poe Not in agi oda Broome. Un- 
arf hee rightly. Bp. 7% arid 

INDI BCT Ss, a /-nas, n.s. Obliquity, 
Unfairness dishonesty. Gowen hg ; 

INDISCE’RNIBLE$,- A né-bl. a. [in and 
discernible] Not perceptible ; not discoverable. 


INDISCE/RNIBLENESS*, in-diz-2é@r’-né-bl-nds. 
n. s. Incapability of discernment. Hammond. 
gvinrteny yes Y ,In-diz-zér’-né-blé. ad, In a man- 
ner not t ived. Lively Oracles. 
INDISCE'RPI E*, in-dis-s@rp’-¢-bl. a. [in and 
discerpible. | Ine out Th of pom] broken or destroy 
ed by dissolution of More. 
INDISCE’/RPTIBLE4$, in-d -té-bl. a. Tin ava 
discerptible.| Not to be separated ; incapable of be- 
ing broken or destroyed by dissolution of parts. 


Bp. Butler. 

INDISCERPTIBILITY ,In-dis-sérp-té-bil’-4-t2. ns. 
Inca ability of dissolution. 

INDVSCIPLINABLE®, fn-dis’-sé-plin--bl. a 
and _disciplinable.} Incapable of unprovement . 
discipline. Hale, 

INDISCO’‘VERABLE §*, in-dis-kaw’-@r-d-bl. a. [in 
and <discoverable.}] Not to be discovered. Conybeare. 

INDISCO’VERY, | -tceappallia n.s. The state 
of being hidden. Brown. 

INDISCREFT §, feats bee a, [in and discron.) 
oe incautious ; inconsiderate ; injudicious. 


| INDISCREETLY, Tn-dis-kréet'-lé. ad. Without 
rudence ; without consideration. Sandys. 
INDISCRE’TES, in-dis-krée’. a. fincdiscets, Lat.) 
Not separated or distinguished. 
INDISCRE’T ION, In-dis-krésh’-Gn. n.s. Imprv- 
dence ; rashness ; inconsideration. Shakspeare. 
INDISCRIMINATE 6, In-dis-krim’-¢-nlite. 91. a. 
[indiseriminatus,Lat.] Undistinguishable ; not mark- 
ed with any note of istinction. Bp. Hall. 
INDISCRIMINATELY, fn-clls Jeri’ -¢-ndte-lé. ad. 
Without distinction. Government of the Tongue 
INDISCRI‘MINATING®, tn-dis-krim’-¢-na- Nie. a. 
Making no distinction. Warton 
INDISCRIMINA‘TION®, In-dis-krim-é-nd/-shan. 
n.s. Want of discrimation. Bp. a rekon 
INDISCU’SSED*, in-dis-kést’. a. [in and discussed.] 
Not discussed ; not examined, Donne. 
INDISPENSABLLITY# jin-dls-pén-sb-bll’-8-48. n.», 
Incapability of being dispensed with, Shelton. 


| INDISPE/NSABLE$, retire etn a. ae Pay 


to be remitted ; not to be spared ; necessary 


IND 
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INDISPE/NSABLENESS, in-dis-pén’-si-bl-nés. n.s. INDIVIDED*, in-dé-vi'-déd. a, Undivided. Patrick. 


State of not being to be spared; necessity. Clarke. 
INDISPE/NSABLY, in-dis-pén’-sd-ble. ad. Without 
dispensation ; without remission; necessarily. Ad- 


dison. 
IN "ay facie in-dis-pérst’. a. [in and dispersed.) 
ot dis d, , 

To INDISPO’SE $, in-dis-pdze’. v. a. [indisposer, 
Fr.] To make unfit. Atlerbury. To disincline ; to 
make averse, South. To disorder; to disqualify 
for its p functions. Glanville. 
slightly with regard to health. Walton. To make 
unfavourable. Clarendon. 

INDISPO/SEDNESS, In-dis-pd/-zAd-nés. 365. n. s. 
State of unfitness or disinclination ; disordered state. 


Bp. Hall. : 

INDISPOSITION, in-dis-pd-zish’-tm. n.s. Disor- 
der of health ; tendency to sickness; slight disease. 
Hayward. Disinclination ; dislike. Hooker. 

INDISPU’TABLE 4, in-dis’-pd-t4-bl, or {n-dis-pa’- 
ta-bl. [See DispuTaBte.] a. [in and di 5 
Uncontrovertible ; incontestable. Addison. 

X7 This word is nearly under the same predicament as 
disputable. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, W. 
Johnston, Mr. Smith, Bachanan, and Bailey, adopt the 
last accentuation, and only Mr. Sheridan and Entick 
[also Perry and Jones) the first; and yet my experience 
and recollection grossly fail me, if this is not the gener- 
al pronunciation of polite and lettered speakers. Mr. 
Scott has given both pronunciations; but, by placing 
this the first, seems to give it the preference.—See Ir- 
REPARABLE. JW, 

INDISPU’TABLENESS, In-dis’-pi-ta-bl-nés. n. s. 
The state of being indisputable ; certainty ; evidence. 

INDISPU’TABLY, tu-dis’-pd-td-blé. ad. Without 
controversy ; certainly. Brown. Without opposi- 
tion. Jdowell. 

INDISSOLUBILITY, in-dis-sd-lh-bil/-4-té, n. s. 
[indissolubilité, Fr.) Resistance to a dissolving 
power ; firmness ; stableness. Locke. Perpetuity of 
obligation. Warburton. 

INDI'SSOLUBLE §, in-dis’-s6-l4-bl. [See Dissoiv- 
BLE.] a. [indissolubilis, Lat.] Resisting all separa- | 
tion of its ; firm; stable. Boyle. Binding for | 
ever; subsisting for ever. Hooker. 

INDI/SSOLUBLENESS, in-dis/-sb-ld-bl-ns, _n. s. 
Indissolubility ; resistance to separation of parts. 


Hale. 
INDI/SSOLUBLY, In-cis’-sd-ld-blé, ad. In a man- 
ner resisting all separation. Milton. For ever ob- 


ligatorily. 

INDISSO LVABLE, in-diz-24!’-va-bl. a. [in and 

dissolvable.} Indissoluble; not separable as to its 

s. Newton, Subsisting for ever; not to be Joos- 
ed. Ricawt, Obligatory ; not to be broken ; bind- 
ing for ever. Aylifje. 

INDIUSTANCY®,  in-dis’-tdn-sé. n. s. [in and dis- 
oo State of inseparation. Pearson. 

INDISTINCT 4, in-dis-tlagkt’. a. [in and distinctus, 
Lat.] Not plainly marked; confused. Shak. Not 
exact! rete if ‘speare. 

INDISTYNCTIBLE*, tn-dis-tingk’-td-bl. a. Undis- 
tinguishable. Warton. : 

INDISTINCTION, in-dis-tingk’-shdin. n.s. Confu- 
sion; uncertainty. Brown. Omission of discrimi- 
nation. Sprat. 

INDISTINCTLY, in-dis-tinkgt’-Ié. ad. Confusedly ; 
uncertainly. Newton, Without being distinguish- 


ed. Brown. 
INDISTINCTNESS, in-dis-tingkt/-nés. n. s. Confu- 
sion ; uncer? ; obscurity, Burnet, 
INDISTINGUISHABLE®, in-dis-ting’-gwish-A-bl. 
a. [in and distinguishable.| Not plainly marked ; un- 
determinate. ; 
IN DISTURBANCE, in-dis-tr’-banse. n.s. [in and 
disturb.] Calmness; freedom from disturbance. 


Pearson. / 

To INDI'TCH®, iu-ditsh’. v. a. To bury in a ditch. | 
Bp. Hail. . 

To INDVTE*. See To Inpicr. 

INDI'TER*. See IxpIcTER. 

INDIVI'DABLE §*, {n-dé-vi/-da-bl. a. Not to be di- 
vided. Shakspeare. 


To disorder | 


INDOCTRINA 


lNDOLENCE, in’-dd-lénse. 
VNDOLENCY, in’-dd-lén-sé. 


INDIVIDUAL 64, In-dé-vid'-d-Al, or in-dé-vid’ja-4l. 
463. a. [individwus, Lat.] Separate from others of 
the same species ; single; oumerically one. Prior. 
Undivided ; not to be parted or disjoined. Afilton. 

i The tendency of d to go into j, when the accent is be- 
fore, and u after it, is evident in this and the succeed- 
ing words. See Principles, Nos, 293, 294, 376. W. 

INDIVIDUAL*, in-dé-vid’-d-4l. mn. s. A single 
thing > a =r a. Bacon, 

INDIVIDUA'LITY, in-dé-vid-d-f’-2-48. n. s, Sep- 
arate or distinct existence. Arbuthnot. ° 

INDIVIDUALLY, in-dé-vid/-d-4)-4. ad, With sep- 
arate or distinct existence; numerically. Hooker. 


Not ela incommunicably. Hakewill. 

To INDIVI'DUATE, tn-dé-vid/-b-dte. v. a. To dis- 
tinguish from others of the same species; to make 
single. More. 

INDIVI'DUATE®, in-dé-vid’-b-Ate. a. Undivided. 


The Si , 
INDIVIDUA‘TION, 1In-dé-vid-d-d/-shin. n. s. That 
which makes an individual. Watts. 
INDIVIDU'ITY, in-dé-vjd-t'4-é. n.s. The state 
of being an individual ; separate existence. 
INDIVI/NITY, in-dé-vin'-¢-1é. —— and divinity.] 
Want of divine power. Brown. Ob. J. 
INDIVISIBI'LITY, in-dé-viz-d-bil/-2-12. 552. bn , 
INDIVYSIBLENESS, In-dé-vls'--bl-nds.  §* © 
per in which no more division can be made. 
INDIVI'/SIBLE §, tn-dé-viz’-4-bl. a. [in and divisi- 
a | What cannot be broken into parts ; so small 
as that it cannot be smaller. Digby. 
INDIVI'SIBLE*, in-dé-viz’-4-bl. n. s. That which is 
incapable of division. More. 
INDIVYSIBLY, in-dé-viz'-¢-blé. ad. So as it cannot 
be divided. Bp. Hall. 
INDO'CIBLE, in-dés’-¢-bl, 405. a. [in and gm 
Unteachable ; insusceptible of instruction. Bp. Hall. 
INDO'CILE$, tn-dés/-si}. a. [indocilis, Lat.] Un- 
| sorengad incapable of being instructed. Sir W. 
ety. 


37° This word and all its relatives have the o so differ- 


ently pronounced by our beat orthoépists, that the short- 
est way to show the difference, will be, to exhibit them 
at one view : 


Décile. Sheridan, Scott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, En- 
tick, Nares, Simi 

Décile. Kenrick, Perry. 

Inddcile, Sheridan, Scott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, Perry, 
Entick. 

Indicile. 

Décible. Sheridan, Scott, Entick. 

Docible. Kenrick, Perry. 


inddcible. Sheridan, Scott, Buchanan, W. Johnston, Eo- 


tick. 

Inddcible. Perry. [Ddcile, inddcile, inddcible, Jones. ] 

We here see the Fgh preponderance of authority for the 
short sound of o in all these words of three syllables, 
not because this letter is short in the Latin words 
whence they are derived ; for risible and visible, which 
have the i short with us, are risibilis and vlsibilis in 
Latin; but because the accent in our English ward iw 
antepenultimate, and because this accent has a shorter- 
ing power in all words of this form, which may be call- 
ed simples, 503, unless the antepenultimate vowel be u, 
and then it is always long, 509, 511, 537. Thus the an- 
tepenultimate vowels in credible, clanicle, resicla, &e. 
are short, though derived from erédibilis, cldricula, 
vésicula, &c.; but the ain tamable, debatable, &c., is 
long, becnuse they are formatives of our own, from 
tame, debate, &e. W. 


INDOCI'LITY, in-dé-sil’4-14, n.s. Unteachable- 


ness; refusal of instruction. Bp. Hall. 

To INDO'CTRINATE 4, in-ddk’-tré-ndte. 91. r. a. 
[endoctriner, old Fr.] To instruct; to tincture with 
any science or opinion. Clarendon. 

ION, in-dék-tré-nd’-shin. n. s. In- 
struction; information. Brown. 
in and doleo. 


n. 8, 
, : Lat.) Freedom from 
ain. Burnet. Laziness; inattention ; list 


den. 
I'NDOLENTS, _— ad. [Fr.] Free fram pain; 


IND 


INE ~~ 
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as, an indolent tumour. Careless; lazy; inatten- 
tive ; listless, Pope. 

VYNDOLENTLY, fn’-d6-lént-lé. ad. With freedom 
from pain. Carelessly; lazily ; inattentively ; list- 
lessly. Addison. 

INDO/MABLE*, f{n-dém/-4-bl. a. [indomadilis, Lat.] 
Untamable. Cockeram. 

INDO’MITABLE®, In-dém/-¢-t4-bl. a. [indomitus, 
Lat.] Untamable. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

To INDO/RSE*. See To Exporse. 

To INDO'W, in-~iéd’. v.a. See Jo Enpow. 


INDRAUGHT, in’-draft. n. s. [in and draught.] An | 


opening in the land into which the sea flows. Ka 
igh. Inlet; passage inwards, Bacon. 
To INDRE/NCH, in-drénsh’. v. a. [in-bpencan, 
Sax.] T'o soak; to drown, Si . 
_ BEOUS ,ti-y-b0-0e. a. [in eos ont) Not 
oubtful; not suspecting ; certain. Harvey. 
INDU'BITABLE $, In-da-be-h-bl. a. [indubitabilis, 
Lat.] Undoubted ; unquestionable. More. 
INDU’BITABLENESS*, in-diy-bé-ti-bl-nés. n. s. 
The state of being indubitable. Ash. 
INDU ‘BIT ABLY ,ln-d-bé-14-blé, ad. Undoubtedly ; 
unguestionably. Wotton. ‘ 
INDU'BITATE, in-di’-bé-tdte. 91. a. [indubitatus, 
Lat.] Unquestioned ; certain; apparent. Bacon. 
To INDU'CE $4, in-dase’. ».a. [induco, Lat.] To in- 
fluence to any thing; to persuade. Hooker. To 
produce by persuasion or influence. Bacon. To 
offer by way of induction, or consequential reason- 
ing. Brown. To inculcate; to enforce. Temple. 
To cause extrinsically ; to produce. Bacon. To in- 
troduce ; to —— view. Brown. To bring on ; 
' __ to superinduce. ay of Christian Piety. 
INDU’CEMENT, in ‘-mént. n.s. Motive te any 
thing ; that which allures or persuades to any thing. 


Hooker. 
INDU'CER, in-dd’-sir. 98. n. s. A persuader ; one 
that influences. Martin. 
-bl. a. That may be offered 


TN DU'CIBLE*, tn-dd’ 
or way of induction. Brown. That may be caused. 


rr, 

ToINDU'CT §,in-dikv’. v.a. [inductus, Lat.] To in- 
troduce; to bring in. Sandys. To put into actual 
possession of a benefice. Ayliffe. 

INDUCTION, {n-ddk/-shdn. ‘n. s, [inductio, Lat. 
Introduction; entrance ; yng preface ; some- 
thing introductory to a : Sir 7’. Elyot. Induc- 
tion 1s, when, from several particular propositions, 
we infer one general. Watts. The act of giving 
possession to the person who has received institu- 
tion of his church. Blackstone. 

INDUCTIVE, in-dak’-tiv. a. Leading; | gue 

fale. Pro- 
demonstration, but induction. 


Milton. Capable to infer or produce. 
ceeding not v 

INDU'CTIVELY®, in-dak’-tiv-lé. ad. By induction ; 
by inference. South. 

INDU'CTOR‘, tn-ddk’-tar. n. s. The person who in- 
ducts another into a benefice. Directions, dc. Cler- 

n’s Assist. 

0 INDU'ES, in-dd’. v. a. [induo, Lat.] To invest ; 
to clothe. Sandys. It seems sometimes to be con- 
founded with endow or indow. Hooker. 

INDU’EMENT™, in-di’-mént. n. s. Endowment, W. 


agen, oF Ob. T. 

To INDU'LGE4, in-dalje’. v. a. [indulgeo, Lat.] To 
encourage by compliance. Dryden. To fondle ; 
to favour; to- gratify with concession; to foster. 
Locke. To grant not of right, but favour. Bp. 


Taylor. 
To INDU’ LGE, in-dalje’. v. n. To be favourable ; to 
ive indulgence. Government of the T . Ob. J. 
INDULGENCE, in-dal/-jénse. Qn. s. Fonduness ; 
INDU’LGENCY, in-dil’-jén-sd, fond kindness. 
Milton. Forbearance ; tenderness; opposite to ri- 
. Wotton. Favour granted ; liberality. Ro- 
gers. Compliance with; gratification of: as, self- 
it in any vice. Sir R, Tem- 
pest. Grant of the church of Rome. A release of 
the temporal penalty remaining due to sin. Indul- 
ee ee Milton. Bp. 


| 


INDU’LGENT, in-dal’-jént, a. Kind ; gentle ; libor- 
al. Rogers. Mild; favourable. Waller, Gratify- 
Ing 5 ee Fiying way to. Dryden. 

INDULGE/NTIALS®, in-dal-jén’-shal, a. Relating 
to the indulgences of the Romish church. Brevint. 

INDU'LGENTLY, in-dal’-jént-lé. ad. Without se- 
verity > without censure. H/ummond. 

INDU’/LGER*, in-dal’-jar. n. s. One who indulges. 
W. Mountogue. 

INDU'L?¥itn-dalt’. n.s. [Ital. and Fr.] Privi- 

INDU’LTO, tn-dal/-t6. § lege or exemption. Drum 


mond. 

To VNDURATE 4, in’-di-rite. 293. v.n. [induro, 
Lat.] To grow hard; to harden. Bacon. 

To YNDURATE, in’-dé-rate. —— ORDURATE. 
v.a. To make hard. Sharp. ‘To harden the mind. 
Goldsmith. 

I’NDURATE*, fn’-dd-rite. a. Impenitent ; hard of 
heart; obdurate. For. Hard; not soft; dried; 
made hard. Burton. 

INDURA‘TION, in-di-ra’-shin. n.s. The state of 

wing hard. Bacon. The act of hardening. Ob- 
wracy ; hardness of heart. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

INDUSTRIOUS §, to-dits/-tré-8s, a. [industrius, 
Lat.} Diligent; laborious ; assiduous. Jemple. La- 
borious to a particular end, Spenser. Designed ; 
done for the purpose. More. 

o tall tbat, ee ad. With ha- 
ritual diligence ; not idly. Mirror fe lagistrates. 
Diligently ; laborious! 7} assidnnes Bacon For 

en. 


the set 3; with design. I 
UNDUSTRY, in-dds-tré. ns. [industria, Lat.) Dili- 


ence ; assiduity. oe 1 bg 

iNDW ‘LLER®, in-dwél’-lar. ns. [in and dwell] 
An inhabitant. Spenser. 

To INE’/BRIATE 4, tu-¢/-bré-dte. 91. v. a. [inebrio, 
Lat.] To intoxicate ; to make drunk. Becon. 

To INE’BRIATE, in-¢’-bré-Ate, v. n. To grow 
drunk ; to be intoxicated. Bacon. 

INEBRIA/TION, in--bré-4/-shdn. n.s, Drunken- 
ness ; intoxication. Brown, 

INEBRI'ETY ¢, in-d-bri-¢-18. ns. The same as 
ebriety ; drunkenness, 

INE/DITED*, in-éd’-it-€d. a. [ineditus, Lat.] Not 
published ; not put forth. Warton. 

gg ictal BILITY, in-éf-fi-bil’-¢-14. n.s. Unspeaka- 

ness. 

INE/F FABLE §, in-@f-fa-bl. 405. a. [ineffabilis, Lat.] 
Unspeakable ; unutterable. Milton. 

INE/FFABLENESS®, {n-0f-fa-bl-nés. n. s. Un- 
speakableness. Scott. 

INE’FFABLY, fn-@f-fa-blé. ad. In a manner not to 
be expressed. Abp. Cranmer. 

INEFFECTIVE, in-@f-fek’-tiv. a. [in and Ga) 
That which can produce no effect ; unactive ; inef- 
ficient ; useless. Bp, Tuylor. 

INEFFE/CTUAL rf in-B(4@k’-tshd-Al. a. [in and ef- 
Jfectual.} Unable to produce its proper effect ; 
weak ; wantin wer. Hooker. 

fNEFFE/CTU ELY, tn-€f-fk’-tshd AI-¢. ad, With- 
out effect. Ashmole. 

INEFFE/CTUALNESS, in-¢f-(@k’ tshib-fl-nés. 463. 
n. 8. ape ngg want of power to perform the 

er effect. Wake. 
EFFICA‘CIOUS, in-4f-f6-kd‘-shas. a. [ine ; 
— Unable to produce effects; weak; feeble. 


Locke, 
INEFFICA/CIOUSNESS* in-@f-f0-kA‘-shiis-né& ns, 
Want of power to perform the proper effect. Lively 


Oracles. 
INE’/FFICACY, in-2f-f-ka-sd. n. s. Want of power ; 
want of effect. 
INEFFI’CIENCY*, in-€f-fish’-@n-sé. n. s. Want of 
wer} inact Lord Chesterfield, 
INEFFVCIENT*, in-4f-fish’-2nt. a. [in and efficient.] 
Unactive ; ineffective. Lord Chesterfield. 
INELA‘BORATES, in-¢-lAb’-d-rite. a. [in and ¢'ab- 
orate.) Not done with much care. Coc . 
INE’LEGANCE, in-@l’-¢-giinse. )n. s. Absence of 
INE’LEGANCY, in-4l’-¢-gan-sé. § beauty ; want of 


elegance. 
INE'LEGANTS, td gfat. a inlegone, Lat 


INE 


INE 
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Not Milton. Wanting 
ornament of la 
INE/LEGANTL . BF. ard phate. ad. Be _ 
comingly ; not beautifully. Warton, oral 
without ornament of language. Lord Fitts 
INE yr ape in-@l’-6-kwént. a. [in and es 
Nox persuasive ; not oratorical. 
INEL’ ‘CTABLE*, in-¢-lakt/-4-bl. a. [nelctail, 
» Lat.] Not to be avoided or overcome. Pear 
‘DIBLE*, in-¢-li’-dé-bl. a. [in and eludible.} 
Not to be defeated. Glanville 
rey A/RRABLE*, in-¢-nir'-4-bl.. a. [inenarrabrlis, 
Not capable of being told; imexpressible. 


ockeram. 

INEPT S. in-@pt’. a. [ineptus, Lat.] Trifling ; foolish. 
More. ar te LF isles. oodward, 

i gla “r-tyabthde. m8. n. 8. Unfitness. Wil- 

INE/PTLY, In-@pt’-lé. ad. Triflingly ; foolishly ; un- 
fitly. More. 


INE’/PTNESS*, ar oe rary n. 8. Unfitness. More. 
INE’ aualy in-¢/-kwl. a. [in@qualis, Lat.] Une- 


us Shenstone. 

IN QUALITY, in-¢-kw6l/-4-1¢, n. s. [incequalitas 
Lat.] Difference of comparative quantity. Ray. 
Unevenness ; interchange of higher and lower parts. 
A Disproportion to any office or purpose 
state of not being adequate. South. Change of 
state; unlikeness of a thi = a: Bacon. Dif- 
ference of rank or station. 

INE/QUITABLE*, 1n-dk kwhtchcb a. [in and equi- 
table.) Not wary. i: 3 unjust. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

INERRABI'LITY, in-@r-ra-bil’-¢-1é. x. - Exemp- 
tion from errour ; ‘infallibility. Bp. Hall 

INE/RRABLE §, ‘née rab, 405. a. [in and err.] 
Exempt from errour. 

INE/RRABLENESS, fade rk-blends, n. s. Exemp- 
tion from errour. ammond. 

INE/RRABLY, in-@r’-rd-blé, ad. With security from 
errour ; infallibly. 

INE/RRINGLY, in-€r-ting-lé, ad. [in and erring} 
Without errour ; without heviation. Glanville. 

INE/RT$, indrt’. a. [iners, Lat.] Dull; sluggish ; 
motionless. Blackmore. 

INE‘RT LY, in-@rt’-lé. ad. Sluggishly ; dully. 

INE; RTNESS®, in-€rt/-nés. ns. ts 0 


Glanville 
To INE/SCATE §*, li;-8s/-kAte. v. a. [inesco, inesca- 
tus, Lat.] To lay a bait for; to allure. Burton. 
INESCA’ TION, Tnds-kb-ai, n.s. The act of 


aitin 
INE'STIMABLES, in-s’-té-mA-bl. a. [inestimabilis, 
Lat.] Too valuable to be rated ; transcending all 


le. 
INE'STIMABLY®, fo-4s-td-mé-bld. ad. So as not 
to be sufficiently rated. More. 
INE/VIDENCE §* a! fae n.s. [in and evi- 
dence,| Obscurity inty. Barrow. 
sper Ent, indy’, a. Tia and erident.] Not 


lain ; 

VIPABILITY 4 bbb 2 ns. Im 
bal to be avoidéd ; certainty. Bp. Trea 

INE/‘VITABLE$, in-Av'-d-t4-bl. a. = Lats) 
Unavoidable ; not to be eS 

INE/VITABLENESS® tn-v’-4-tb-bi-als, n. 2. Cor- 

tainty 5 hag ye Prideaux 

INE-VITAB LY, Indv/tth-ble. ad. Without possi- 
ilit 

IN CUSABLES te in-aks-kW-28-bl. a. [inexcusab- 
= me er LA excused ; not to be palliated 


INEXEU'SABLENE SSS, In-Bks-ki’-24-bl-nds. n.s. 
 Evormity beyond forgiveness or erg South. 
INEXCUS ABLY pid tener lé. ad. To : de- 

leet of guilt or folly beyond excuse. Harma 
‘TION*, to-¢ks-¢-k’-shin. n. s. Noa-per- 


err ee in-#ks-hd’-lA-bl. a. fe and ex- 

ed which cannot evaporate, Bron. 
INEXHA’USTED §, in¢ks-hiws’-téd, a. [in and ex- 
rs, eas 3 not possible to be emptied. 


; woe —— 


Sd 2 





INEXHA‘USTIBLE, Me- She Mees’ 40 20. a, Not to 
be drawn all owey not to be Locke 

INEXHA/USTIBLENESS* jn-é hhws’-té-bl-nds. 
n.s. The state or quality of being iuexhaustible. 


Scott. 
INEXHA'USTIVE*, in-éks-hdws’-tlv. a. Not to be 
all drawn off; inexhaustible, Thomson, 
INEXVSTENT, in-4gz-is’-t2nt. 478. a. [in and exist- 
ent.) Not having being ; not to be found in natyre. 
Brown. Existing in something else. Boyle. 
INEXI/STENCE, n-€gz-is’-ténse. n. s. Want of be- 
ing; want of existence. Broome. State of exist- 


ip Inca inherence, South. 
ORABI'LITY®*, ju-ks-b-ri- “iy 2s n.s.The 
state or quality of being inexorable. 

INE/XORABLE §, In-éks’-0-ra-bl. a. {cacuorabilte, 
Lat.] Not to be entreated ; not to be moved by ea- 

INE'XORABLY* rli-Bks’d-r4-ble, ad. So as not wo 
be moved by entreaty. 

INEXPECTA‘TION®, fords plikctl’-shan, n. &. 
State of having no expectation either with hope or 
fear ; want of forethought. Ft 

INEXPE/CTED §*, Ins pik 24a a. {inexpectatus, 
Lat] Not expected. 

INE» sla DLY*, prys bk Bd. ad. With- 
out oa 

INEXP ‘DIENCE §, Inéks-pé/-dé-@nse. 2n.s. [in 

INEXPE’/DIENCY $, in-éks-pé/-dé-én-sé. § and ex- 
pediency.] Want of fitness; want of propriety; 
unsuitableness to time or place; inconvenience 


Sanderson. 

INEXPE'DIENT, ie thape Oe. 293. a. Incon- 
venient ; 

Rr a oe n.s. [in and 
e .} Want of experimental knowledge. 


INEXPE/RIENCED, , In-dks-pé/-ré-€nst. a. Not ex- 
INEXPE RT, hndks. ra, inexpertus, Lat] Un 


skilful ; unskilled. 
INE'XPIABLE 6, inchepin a. (tnexpiabike, 


Lat.) Not to be atoned Jonson. Not to be 
mollified by atonement. 
a LY, in-¢ks’- pebble, ad. To a degree 


beyond atonement. Roscommon. 
INEXPLA’ INABLE®, a ae a. That 
cannot be ex 
INEXPLEABLY: teak ae ekeble. ad, {i and ex 
leo, Lat. Insatiably : Ob. J. 
E/XPLI ABLES, indus" =e lé-kA-bl. a. [in and 
explico, Lat.) Incapable of being explained ; not 
to be made intelligible. Hooker 
INE/XPLICABLENESS*, in-tks/-p lé-kfi-bl-nés. 
n.s. The state or quality of being inexplicable. 


Ash 
INE/XPLICABLY, in-¢ks’-plé-kA-blé. ad. In a 
manner not to be explai ained. Bp. Hall. 
INEXPLO/RABLE*, in-eks-pld- ra-bl. a. ae 
ratus, Lat.] Not to be discovered. Sir G 
INEXPRE’ SIBLE 4, in-@ks-prés’-sé-bl. a ay a 
Not to be told; unutterable. Milton. 
INE (PR ISSIBLY, in-ks-prés’-st-blé. ad. To a 
degree o or in a manner not to be uttered ; unutter- 


RERCRE RES die pg-ak bl. a. [tnerpg 

7 n -na-bl. a - 
nabilis, Lat.] Impre able ; not to be taken by as- 
sault ; not to be su Skelton. 


ued. 
INEXTINCTS*, In-Aks-tnght a. [inextinceus, Lat 
Not quenched ; tout. C 


INEXTI'NGUISHABLE, In-@ks-ting’-gwish-6-b 
405. a. [in and extinguo, Lat.] Unquene le. Grew, 
acer set ‘RPABLE*, in-dks-tér’- pa-bl. a. [in and 


at mar Not to be rooted out. Cockeram. 
INE’ TRICABLE$, in-@ks’-tré-k@-bl. a. [inextri- 
pre Lat.] me a be ae hot to be 


r. Piet 
INEXTRICA YNESS*. 445 Bks!-trd-kA-bl-nds. 
n.s. The state or quality of being inextricable. 


Denne. 
| INE‘XTRICABLY, Maia ad. To a de 


a 


INF 


INF 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—thbe, tdb, ball ;—61l ;—p4and ;—thin, THis. 
of perplexity not to be disentangled. Bent- gop laernren ohio in-fe’- Ap ote rll a. [in and feasible.} 
meactice C5 
INEXU’PERABLE®, tn-@k-sd’-pér-A-bl. a. [inex-|| INF FASIBLENESS®, In-f@’-2b-bl-nds. n.s. Lm- 


uperabilis, Lat.] Not to be passed over; not su- 
rable. Cockeram, 
Th INE'YE, In-V. v.n. ies and eye.) To inoculate ; 
to propagate trees by the insition of a bud into a 
foreign stock. Phillips 
WFA'BR 
Unwrou 


INFALLIB: ‘LITY, in-fal- reer 

gd A! “eagle ESS ln-fal’-1é-bl-nés. 

ion from e Sidney. 

INF! ‘LLIBLE$, inf fiil’-Ié-bl. 405. a. [inand fallible.} 
Privileged from errour; incapable of mistake ; not 
to be misled or deceived ; ray Hooker, 

INFA’LLIBLY, in-fal-I8-bié. ad. Without d 
— ol ; with nda a, errour. Smalri 


Roger: 
To SINFACME, rh bay v. a. [infamo, Lat.] To rep- 
resent to disadvanta to defame; to censure 
tblickl ‘efime i is now used. 
1! FAMOUS} le in’-M-mas. ‘a. [infamis, La'.] Pub- 
nae sings with guilt; openly censured; of 
ismal: a Latinism. Milton. 
UNFAMOUSLY, taf 4-mas-lé. ad. With open re- 
proeen 5 Ay publick notoriety of - B. 
Jons amefully ; scandalously. D) 
INF AMOUSNESS: in’-fa-mads-nés. 2 n. 8. roy ae 
VNFAMY, tn’-fl-mé. 503 Lat. ublick | 
ach ; pone ar bad character, Hzek. xxxvi. 
[? NFANCY . ns. [in i , Lat.] The first 
sail 


ae cy embed extended by naturalists to 
years. ’ Hooker, Civil infancy, extended by 
the way oor: law to twenty-one. First tage of an 
thi inning ponging 3 commencement, Dryd. 
INFANDOUS®, in-fin’-dds. a. - [in andus, Lat.) So 
gp balan as not to be ex . Howell. 
INFA/NGTHEF, in-fang’-théf. n. s. . (Sax.] A privi- 
ah or liberty granted unto lords of certain manors 
any thief taken within their fee. Cowel. 
UNFAN §, in’-fant. n.s. [infans, Lat.] A child from 
- — “ the end of the seventh ge Hooker. 
n law oun Pee uth to t twenty- 
on Biacaine Poe le of «pe, 
use the wo r 
Sew NT, in’-fant. a. aes ae in a state of ini- 
ial imperfection. 
INFA'! TA, tovtiey 4a. #. n. n. 8. ot pi A princess 
descended from the royal blood ain. oe 
INFA‘NTICIDE, in-fan’-t¢-slde. 1 a, [invert 
cidium, Lat.] The slaughter of hs infants by 
Herod. The act of slaughtering infants. Warbur- 
ton, A slayer of infants. Dr, Potter 
UNFANTILE, in’-fan-tlle. Pare a. [infantilis, Lat.] 
Pertaining to an infant. Derham. 
VYNFANTINE®, tn’-fin-tine. 149. a. [infantin, Fr) 
Childish 5 iene tender. Burke. 
INFANTLIKE*, !n/-fant-llke. a. Like an infant. 


Shak. 

UNFANTLY*, in’-fant-lé. a. Like a child. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher 

VNFANTRY, tn’ State n.s. [infanterie, Fr.] The 
foot soldiers of an army. Bacon. 

7 i FA’RCE ta §*, ined na. Le tant Lat.] To 

out. Sir 77. 
INFARCTION, in- fark’-shine i 's. [in and farcio, 
at.) St Stuffing ; constipation. 
INF ee ABLE®, ts dn a. Not fash- 
Beaumont and 


bility ; ex- 


INFA’TIGABLE®. neh bl. a. [én faté 
Ew & wh nd 


ie 


Burton. 
14 Paiste ahte part. a. Stupified. | VNFIDELS. “tn’-fe-dal, n, 5. [infidelis, Lat.) An un- 
INF A TUATION, bpp rotate hear n. s. The act of | 


Lat.] Not to be wearied 


igable. 

1 INFA'TUATES, in-fatsh’-d-Ate. v.a. 
from in and amar Set, To strike with 
deprive of u 

INF ‘eh Atal inf atsh 


strikin woes foll vation of reason, South. 
INFA’ art 
The act of ‘ anhing unlucky 


Le. n. 8. —— Lat.] 


ticabilit lountague. 
0 INFE'CTS, tn in-fkt’, v. a. [infectus, Lat.] To act 
upon by contagion ; to to affect with communicated 
ag to burt by —— 3 to taint. Sidne 

fill with something hurtfully contagious. Shak. 


RICATED®, “ny bk -ré-kh-téd. a. [infubri- nEC™, in-fékt’. part, a. Infected ; polluted. Bp. 
n.s. Inerra- || INF E/CTION, in-fék’-shan. n. s. Se gempec Fr. 5 in- 


fectio, Lat.) ’Contagion ; j es 
tion ; ; taint ; 
INFE rab in-fék’-shds. a, Contagious; in- 
hr Ae communicated qualities, sag 
OUSLY, in-fék’-shds-lé. ad. Contagiously. 


Shakspeare. 

INFE’/CTIOUSNESS, In-fék’-shas-nés. n.s. The 
o ality of bei infectious; eontagiousness. 

IN ‘E/CTIVE, n-fék’-tiv, a. Having the quality of 
actin by contagion. Sidney. 

INFECU'ND§, in-fék’-fnd. [See Facunp. 
Myer Lat.] Unfruitful ; infertile. 

I CU'NDITY, In-fe-kan’-dé-té., n. 8. aan 
tas, Lat.] Want of fertilit ;_barrenness. 

To INFE/EBLE*. See To ENFEEBLE. 

INFELI'CITY, in-f-lis'-séé. n. s. [ Naan Lat.] 
Unhappiness ; misery ; calamity. 

|| INFEODA’TION*. ‘See InrEuDATION. 

To INFE/OFF*. See 7’o Enrrorr. 


by communica- 


To INFE'R §, in-fér’. v.a. [infero, Lat.] To bring on ; 
to induce. To mifer is nothing but, by vir- 
= of one proposition laid down as — to draw in 

nother as true. Locke. To offer ; to produce. Shak. 

VNFE et perisee —— a. Deducible from pre- 

INFERENCE, In’ bse _ 8. bapa drawn 

vious a 

YNFERIBLE: in- a. (om in Jed peat 
cible from premise grou t should 
rather be inferrible. 

ee foe , In- ai -$-t4, n.s. Lower state 

or value. Dryden, 
PERI UR 64, in-f’-ré-dr. 314. a. [inferior, Lat.] 
Lower in place. Lower in station or rank of life. 
. wer in value or excellency. Dryden. 
Subordinate. Watts, 

INFE/RIOUR, in-fé’-ré-dr. n. s. One in a lower rank 
or station than another. South. 

INFE‘/RNAL, iu-fér’-nAl. a. [infernal, Vr. ; infernus, 
Lat.] Hellisti; tartarean; detestable. Dryden 

INFE AL Sion, in-fér'-nal-sténe. n, s. The lunar 
caustick, 
silver, or te crystals of silver. Hill. 


INFEYRTILE§, fn-fér’-til. 140. a. [in and fertile. 
Unfruitful; not productive ; infecund. Government 


INFERTILE" LITY, in-fér-til’-é-1é, n.s, Unfruitfulness 
want of fertility. Hale. 
ToINFE'ST §, f-fast’. r. “ [infesto, Lat.] To harass ; 


rng to plagu 
' a. ws ines Lat} } Mischievous ; 


INFE‘ST* ba 
hurtful ; dange a 

INFESTA'TION®,. tn- A’ chin. re [infestatio, 
Lat Molestation; disturbance ; annoyance. 

INFE! TERED, in- sare a, {in and fear) 
Ranklin ; inveterate. Ob. J. 

INFE'STIVE §*, in-fes'-tlv. a. 
Without mirth or pleasantness, 

INFESTIVITY, in-fés-tiv’-d-1é. n. z Mecrutdeetl. 
want of cheerfulness 

ae ifthe a, [infestus, Lat.] 


s. Bacon, 
INFEUDA’TION 1 ie ft-dh’-abtn, n.s. [in and feu- 
= ig a ath of putting one in possession of 


from an evaporated solution of 


= = festive] 


believer; a miscreant; a one who rejects 
Christianity, Hooker. ene 

YNFIDEL*, “ini eda, a, ee Fr. 
characteristick of an unbeliever. 


re 3 
INFIDE'LITY, tn- Redd be. ns (infidelitas, Le Lat.) 


/ 


INF INF 
(7 559.—Fate, far, fAll, f4t;—mé, mat ;—pind, pln j;— 


Want of faith. Bp. Taylor. Disbelief of Chris- |) INFLE’XED*, in-fiks’-€d, or tu-fléxt’. a. [inflexus, 
tianity. Addison, Treachery; deceit. Spectator. Lat.] Bent; turned, Feltham. 

UNFINITE $,in'-f€-oht. a. [infrnstus, Lat.) Unbound. || INFLEXIBILITY, lu-féks-6-bIV-248, ) ns. Stiff 
“ed; boundless ; unlimited ; immense, Hooker. It|| INFLE/XIBLENESS, In-fiéks’¢-bl-nés.§ ness ; 


is hyperbolicall sey oy A great. quality of resisting flexure. Baxter. inacy ; 
, UNFINITELY, ae ‘-fe-nhi-lé, Without limits; im-/|} temper not to be bent. Warton. 

mensely. Hooker. In a great degree. Bacon. || INFLE/XIBLE, in-@ks’-¢-bl. 405. gs agg 
VNFINITENESS, In’ go 4 n.s. Immensity; | Lat.] “Not to be bent or incurvated 


boundlessness ; infinity. S to be prevailed on; immovable. Addison Not to 
INFINITE’SIMAL, in’- made adem. a. Infinitely || be char or altered. Watts. 
divided, Bp, Berkeley. i) INFLE’/XIBLY, in-fléks’-é-bl¢. ad. Inexorably ; in- 
INFVNITIVE, 1o-fin’4-tlv. a. [infintivus, Lat.] [In|| _ variably. Locke. 
gramma e The infinitive affirms, or intimates the || To INFLI/CT 4, in-fitkv’. v. a. [infligo, dba Lat.] 
inention affirming, but does not do it absolutely./| ‘To put in act or impose as a punishment. Shak- 
larke 
INFINITUDE, in-fin’-¢-thde. n.s. Infinity; im- INFLICTER, In-flik’-tar. 98. n. s. He who punishes. 
mensity, Milton, Boundless number. Addison. Gov. of the Tongue. 
INFVNITY, in-fin’2-té. n. s. [infinitas, Lat.) Im-|| INFLIY'CTION, in-fitk’-shin. n.s. The act 
punishments. Shak. The punishment adic 
leigh. Endless number. A hyperbolical use of the Milton 
word. Broome. INFL ACTIVE, in-flik’-tly. infction, Fr.] Inm- 
INFIRM §, in-férm’. 108. ay rig Lat.) Weak ; | ee ng a punishment plan 
feeble ; disabled of body Weak of mind ; | I’ ENCE §, In’-fth-4nse. - [infno, Lat.) 


mensity ; houndlessness ; unlimited qualities. Ra- 





irresolute. Milton, Not stable; not solid. South. || Power of the celestial aspects 0} operating upon ter- 
To INFIRM, in-férm’. v. a. [infirmo, vag aH restrial bodies and affairs. Seb ie XXXVI. d- 
weaken; to shake ; to enfeeble. Raleigh. Ob. J. = power ; power of directing or modifying. Sid- 


INFI RMARY, in-f@r’-mA-ré. n.8. [infirmerie, Fr.J 

Lodgings for the sick. Bacon. To > | NFLUENCE, in’-flb-€nse. v. a. To act u 
INEIMATIVE®: in-fér’-mi-tly. a. [infirmati/, with rene or sla power ; to modify to 
Fr.} Weakening ; enfeebling; disannulling. Cot- 


UNFLUENT a -Bbe. Lat.) Flo 
INFIRMITY, in-fér’-mé-é. n. s. + [intent Fr] a. [influens, Lat.] Flowing 


Arinthnot 
Weakness of sex, age, or temper. S Faili || INFLUENTIAL, —— a. Exerting influ- 
weakness ; fault. larendon. Disease ; 3 mal y. ence or power. Glanvill. 
Hooker. INFLUE/NTIALLY®*, In-fid-Bn/-shfi-Ie. ad. Ina 
INFI/RMNESS, tn-férm’-nés. n. s. Weakness; fee-|| manner so as to direct. Brown. 





bleness. Boule INFLUX §, in’-fliks. n. s. er Lat.] Act of 
70 INFYX, in-fiks’. v. a. [infixus, Lat.] To drive in ; flowing into any ae — Infusion ;_ intro- 

to set; to fasten. Spenser. mission. Hale. wer. Hale. 
To INFLAME §, tn-flame’. v. a. [in , Lat.] — Heigl wddk’ cbt n. 8. Infusion ; intro- 
‘ To kindle ; to set on fire. Sidney. To kindle any Bacon. 

ion. Susan. viii. ‘To fire with passion. Milton. INFLU X1OUS, In-fldk’-shds. a. Influential. Howell. 
lo exaggerate ; to aggravate. Addison. ‘To heat 
the b morbidly th obstructed matier. To INFLU-XIVE®, in-fildk’-slv. a. Having influence. 
Holdsworth. Ob. T’. 


aria: to irritate. Decay of Piety. 
Tot! INFLAME, in-flkme’. v.n. To grow hot, angry,|| Zo INFO/LD4§, In-Old’. v. a, [in and fold.} To 


and painful, by obstructed matter. Wiseman. involve ; to inwrap; to enclose with involutions. 
INFLA/MER, in-fld’-mir. n. s. The thing or person 

that inflames. Addison. To IN  INFOLIATE, in-fd’-Jé-Ate. 91. v. a. [in and fo- 
INFLAMMABILITY, —— bil/-¢-t8. n. s.|| lium, Lat.] To cover with leaves. Howell. 

The quality of catching fire To INFO/RM §, in-férm’. v. a. [informo, Lat.] = 
INFLA’MMABLE, In- orale a. [Fr] Easy “| animate ; to actuate by vital powers. Milton. To 


be set.on flame. Bacon. instruct; to supply with new knowledge ; to ac- 
INFLAM'MABLENESS, in-fidm/-mé-bl- Boe n.s.| quaint. ” Hooker. To offer an accusation to a 
The _— of easily Pcie « Se magistrate, Acts, xxiv. 
INFLAMMATION, In-flim-ma’-shan. a s. “[infam- Tein FORM, in-férm’. v. n. To give intelligence. 
matio, Lat.] The act of setting on flame. 7'emple. 
The state of being in flame. Brown. [In chirur- INFO, in-férm’. a. [informis, Lat.] Shapeless ; 
gery.] Inflammation is when the blood is obstruct- uel 
ed so as to crowd in a greater quantity into any || IN ORMAL, ——— a. [a in and Sormal.} Ir- 
articular part, and gives it a greater colour and regular ; not com 3 com. 
feat than usual. Quincy. The act of exciting fer- y to establi Hones Hale. 
vour of mind. Hooker. INFORMA/‘LITY*, in-fér-mAl/-4-té. n. s. Want of 
INFLA/MMATORY, In-fldm’-mA-tar-6. 512. [For|| attention to established forms. Hen. E. of Cilaren- 
the 0, see DomEsticx. ] a. Having the power of don 
inflaming. Arbuthnot! INFO/RMALLY®, In-fr’- se. ad. Irregularly; 
To INFL Thy ee v. mel rflatus, Lat.] To}| without attention to pro 
swell with wind. Ray. To puff up mentally. Da- wa dag pela in- ee a. [informatus, 
vies, To fill with re breath. Dryden. yen . power to animate. ‘More. 
INFLATION, in-fld’-shdn. n. s. (inflatio, Lat.] The INFO MANT Ain-fOr’-mAnt. n. 8. [Fr] One who 
state of being swelled with wind ; flatulence. Ar-|| gives information or instruction. Watts. One who 
buthnot. The state of being mentally puffed up;}| exhibits an accusation. 
conceit. B. Jonson, INFORMA/TION, in-for-ma’-shan. n. 8. [informa- 
To INFLE‘CT §, tn-fi@kt’. v. a, [inflecto, Lat.] To!|| tio, Lat.] Intelligence iven ; instruction. Shak. 
bend; to turn. Newton. To vary a noun ora verb || Charge or accusation exhibited. The act of in- 
in its terminations. forming or accusing 
INFLE/CTION, rates n. &. 5 [inecie, Lat.] || INFO’ RMED*, in-fOrmd atch Fr.] Not 
The act of bending or ben) Hi Modulation || formed; ad tmpertocty Semel. 
of the voice. Hoo Variation of a noun or verb. || INFO/RME ‘dr. 98. n.s, That which in- 
Brerewood. 1 forms or animates. Thomson. One who gives in- 
INFLE/CTIVE, fo-fé@k’-tlv. a. Having the power || struction or intelligence, Swift. One who discov- 
of bending. Sprat. || ers offenders to the = Pope. 











ING ING 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tib, ball ;—dll y—pdand ;—thin, THis. 
INFO/RMIDABLE, tn-fOr’-mé-da-bl. a. [in and for- || INGE, Inje. n. s. [ingy, Sax.] A common pasture 
midabilis, Lat.] Not to be feared ; stipe pale’ oman. G ‘nln Se eed 
ed. INGE'LABLE®. Inj¥-14-b1. a. [ingelabilis, Lat} 
INFO'RMITY, ai ae. n. 8. [informis, Lat.]|| That cannot be frozen. Cockeram. 
hepeions To INGE-MINATE , “hy eden pate. v.a. [in 
IN RMOUS, ibn “for’-mas, 314. a. Shapeless; of Se es double ; to repeat. Sundys. 
ae eee figure. 2. INGE MINA E* ; tjém-md-nhte, part.a. Re 
INFORTUNATE fe fo-fOr-tshd-ni a, [infortuna-|| doubled. tyler 
tus, Lat.) Unha Bacon. INGEMINA“TI0% tn-jém-me na’-shin. n.s. Repe 
FORTUNAT ve, In-fr’-tshd-nat-lé, ad. Un-)| _ tition lication, 
x ily; unluckily. Memoirs of Sir To INGE'NDER §*. v. a. oe abkeewvat: 
a To re In-jén’-dar. v.n. To come to 
UNE*, In- gy n, c [infortune, Fr.] 
isfortune. Sir 7’. Elyot. Ob. T INGE NDER ER®, Injén/-dér-dr. See Exoxn 
To INFRA‘CTS, Inde v.a. [infractus, Lat.) To 
break. Thomson. Ob. J. INGE/NERABLE, In-jén’-4-rA-bl. a. [in and gene 
INFRACTION, In-frak’-shain. n. s. [imfractio, Lat.] pow | Not to be produced or it into being 
The act of breaking ; breach; violation of treaty. | 
Waller. To p INGE NERATE $s In-jén’-4-rate. v.a. [ingene 
'NFRA‘CTOR*, en n.s. A breaker; a|/ ro, Lat. get; to produce. — 
violator. Ld. INGEN RATE. 5 jén’-é-rate. 91. [ingenera- 
To INFRA'NCHISE® See To Exrrancutse. || INGE/NERATED, fn-jén’-¢-ra-téd. tus, Lat.] 
gos rary sy in-fran’-jé-bl. a. [in and frangi-|| _Inborn; innate ; inbred. Bac. Unbegotten. "Brown. 
Not to be broken. Cheyne INGE/NIOUS §, ”In-je’-nb-ds, a. pened agen Lat.] 
PENCE EY . In-fré’-kwénse. n. er Witty ; inventive ; possessed genius, Boyle 
l Mental ; intellectual. 


fue A] Rarity ; acccanaaae, . 
E/QUENCY, grit -keteet. n. s. Uncom- INGE/NIQUSLY, in- pues “nb-bo le ad. Wittily ; sub 


INFREQUENT. tn oe went. [See dare gh nei tetees, rigs“ me s. Witti 
re [infrequens, Lat.] Rare; uncommon. Sir ness; subtilty 5 stren ngth of genius. Boy 


INGE'NITE, io’ 140. a. [i itus, Lat.) In 
To INFRI'GIDATES, In-frid’-jé-date. v. a. [in and = (meena } 


Lat.] To chill ; to make cold. Boyle. aman i See bee ma fk ] 
a o chil ; to e in-je-1 n.8. [irom ‘enous. 
INFRIGIDA"THON®. in-frid-je-da’-shin. n.s. The 

act of renderin i, cold. Tatler. 


Openness ; fairness ; candour ; freedom from dis- 
simulation. Wotton. from sngenious. Tobe in- 
To INFRI'NGE$, pea v. a. [infri eo vention; genius; subtilty ; acuteness. 
To Hhdldeaeaed, to break laws or contracts contracts. Shak. 'T INGE'NUOUS$, §, In-jé ids. a. (ingen, Lat) 
o hinder Open ; neil ca 3. generous ; le 
INFRINGEMENT, in-frinje’-méat. n.s. Breach;|| Freeborn; not of marvile 6 extraction. King Ceci 





violation. Clarendon. INGE'NUOUSLY, rat aa gr a é. ad. Openly; 
INFRI'NGER, in-frinje’-dr. 98. n.s. A breaker; a!| fairl iGouSNE nerously, 
violator. A yliffe. ING INUOUSI etn jes foe n. s. Open- 


wep char aay a-fim'd. a. [infumatus, Lat.] Dried Peg, 
} VNGENY. jen. n. 8. fieuee, Lat.] Genius; 


Hewut. 
INFUN NDUBULIFORM, in-fn-dib’-d-lé-form. a.|| wit. Boule 
fin infundibulum and forma, Lat.] Of the shape of a} os INGE'ST §, In-jést’. v.a. [ingestus, Lat.] To 
mnel or tun-dish. row into the stomach. Brown. 
ee ee in-fi- ré-Ate. 91. a. [in and furia, INGE'STION, in-jés’-tshdn. 464. n.s. The act of 


Lat. ‘eoe raged 3 raging. ilton. throwing into the stomach. 
ToINFU’ RIA E*, in-fd gy v.a. To render in-|| /NGLE®*, lng’-gl. - s. [probably” from igniculus, 
sane ; to fill with rage or ry. Decay of Chr. Piety. Gimin. of ignis, Lat.] Fire, or flame; a blaze. 
INFUSCA’TION, in-ffs- Kh cht n.s. [infuscatus, | ; 
Lat.] The act of darkening or blackening. INGLO'RIOUS§, In-gld/-ré-ds. a. eh lorius, Lat.] 
To INFU’'SE §, in-fize’. v. a. [in 3 infusus,'| Void of honour; mean; without . Milton, 
Lat.] To pour in; to instil. . Te ‘pour into a of glory; insensible to > charms of 
the mind; to inspire. Davies. To steep in any 





liquor with a gentle heat. Bacon. To make an in-! INGLORIOUSLY, oS ee ad, With ig- 
— Pier any ingredient. Bacon. To inspire|| _nominy; with want of eed Maly 
PS co PY FEES Ce eae 
SE®, In-fize’, n. s. sion. | n’- n.s. [tingot, Fr mass 
INFU'SER*, ——— n.s. He who pours into the !| metal. Shak: 
mind. Dr. To INGRA FF §, In-graf. 2v. : [in and graff.] To 
INFU'SIBL E hy zb-bl. 439. a. Possible to be}| To INGRA’FT §, in-grift’. ropagate trees by 
infused. Hammond. Incapable of dissolution; not|| insition. May. To plant the vig of one tree in 


fusible ; not to be melted. Brown. the stock of another. To plant any thing not na- 
INFU'SION, in-fiy-zhan, n. s. [infusio, Lat.) The|| tive. Milton. To fix deep ; to settle. Hooker. 

act of pouring in; instillation, Addison. act || INGRA‘ FTMENT, in-graii’ “mént. n.s. The act of 

of pouring into the mind; inspiration. Hooker ingrafting. The sprig ingrafted 

Suggestion; whisper. Clarendon. The act INGRAINED, Ingrid « . (trom grain.] Dyed 


seeping So sy, thing in moisture without Cy ly gee 

Bacon. uor made by infusion. Bacon. er Ingrid, «. a. [fiom grapple. 
INFU'SIVE, En ‘stv. 158 a. “yet the pows | Seized on; twisted t 

er of infusion, or being infused. Thomson. INGRA‘TE.§, In- TE ro M ingratss, Lat.) 
ING §*. See Incr. INGRA‘TEFUL 4, in-grate’-fal. § Ungrateful ; un- 
YNGATE, In’-gite. n.s. [in and gate.] Entrance;|| thankful. Shakspeare. Unpleasing to the sense. 


in. at An old word. | 
INGA! NNA” TION, in-gdn-nd‘-shdn. n. s. [ingan-|| INGRA’/TEFULLY*, in- —— i. ad. Ungrate- 
ane, rye. Cheat ; Feta oommnt 5 juggie ; jde- | fally ; without litude. Sir A. Weldon 
on} lure. GRATEFUL edt in-grate’- fal- ale. n.s. Un- 
INGA’ THE ING, in- logo n. s. [in and Y enkidess Bullok 
gathering) The act getting in the harvest. Ex- ~s INGRA‘TIATE ‘ to-grW- shé-lite. 461. v. a. [in 
odus, xxili. | and gratia, Lat.] To fy) in favour ; to recom 


INH , INI 
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ne 
to Kiodoens Bp. Richardson. To recommend; to|| from it. Shak. Naturally conjoined ; innate ; in 
ied to things. Hammond. born, den. 
INGRATIATING , In-gra/-sh lng. n.s. Ree- || INHE/RENTLY®*, tn-hé-rént-lé, ad. By inherence. 
a 


—— the act of putti vour, King Bentley. 

: ree To INHE/RIT$, In-hér’-rit. v. a. [enheriter, A 

INGRATITUDE, t/-td-thde. n. s. Retribu- || receive or possess by inheritance. Shak. To pow 
tion of evil for good; pda ly Shakspeare. || _ sess; to obtain ion of. Shakspeare. 

71 INGRA‘VE*, in-grave’. v. a. [from grave.] To | INHE’RITABLE, in-hér'-rit-4-bl. a. ‘Transmissible 
by inheritance; obtainable by succession. 


To ber amet say tn-griv’-¢-date. v. ee ies | ‘IN /RITABLY®, in-hér’-rit-A-bit. ad. By inherit- 


idutus, Lat.] To impregnate; to make | ance, Sherwood. 

TeINGi RE/AT*, Ingrite\va. T greet oplaginie ae eek Theree ond pally 
o INGRE/A n \v.a. To make it ssion reception 
Fothe sie session b by heeds right. Locke, Possession. Shak 

INGHE DIENT, i ant. 294. n. s. be Daron INHE‘RITOR in-ber' A 169, n.s. An heir, 
Fr.; ingrediens Component par body, one who receives by succession. Bacon. 

consist ag of ferent materials, Bacon. INHE’RITRESS, in-hér’-rit-rés. n. «. An heiress ; 


I'NGRE 1 408. n. s. [ingressus, Lat. woman that inherits. Bacon, 
Entrance ne ap entrance ; ie seetets Be = in-hér’-rit-triks. n.s. An heiress. 
| 


To INHE’RSE, In-hérse’. v.a. [in and herse.] To 
enclose in a funeral] monument. S 

INHE/SION, lu-bé/-zhan. 451. n. s. [inheesio, Lat.} 
Inherence; the state of existing in something else. 


INGRE'SSION, in-grésh’~din. n. s. The act of enter- 
ing j entrance. Digby. 
iN UINAL ing’-gwe-nal a. [ingwen, Lat.] Be- 


to the groin. Arbuthnot. 
To rikGbi ‘LF, ingal?. v, a, [in and gulf.) To swal- 


South. 
ape tas ven ity. Milton. "To cast into || INHIA’TION®, in-hl-d’-shiin. n. s. [inhiatio, Lat.] 


A gaping afer} at desire. Bp. Hail. 
To S INGURGITATE §, i lg v. a. Ca IT$, in-hib’-it. v. a. [inhibeo, Lat.] To 
sweaito, Lat.] To ne leaveland. restrain; to hinder; to re 3 to. check. Bacon. 
unge into; to i 
oI GURGITA E®, "inthe v.n. To 
drink largely ; to swig. 
INGURGITA/’TION, in-girjotk/-shin, 2 s. The 


hibit ; to forbid. Clarendon. 
INHIBITION, tn-hi-bish’-An. n.s._ [inhibitio, Lat] 
Restraint ; hinderance. Burton. Prohibition ; 


bargo. Government of the T: In law.) A 
writ to forbid a jaige ru from ‘farther proceed : VA 


act of intem i. swallowing. Sir yot. proceeding in 
INGU'STABLE, in-gas’ “th-bl a. [in and gusto, Lat.}|| _ the cause de ze Arya 

Not perce tible by the taste. Brown To INHI'VE e’. v.a, Mo cg into a hive. 
INHA’BILE §, in-ldb/-il, or in-A-béel’.a. [inhabilis, 


Lat.] Unskilful ; unready ; 3 unfit ; ified. 

7 Dr. Johnson ond Mr. Sheridan pole Ba my — 
very properly accented this word second sylla- 
ble; but the French accentuation on the last seems the 
most current. For, though the origin of this word is 
the Latin inAabilis, it came to us through the French 
inhabdile, and does not seem yet to be naturalized. W. ment to st 


INHABYLITY*, in-hé-b-842, n.¢. Unskifalness INHOSPITABLY, Tn-hbe’-ph-th-bié. ad. Unkindly 


Barro Milton 

To INHA A/BIT §, in-hab/-it. va. mace Lat.] To IN HO’ OSPITA ABLENESS, tn-hés’- Ns i8s aula 
dwell in; to hold as a dweller. INHOSPITA‘LITY, in-hds-pé-tal’ 4-12. 

To INHA'BIT, In-bdb/-it. v.n. To dwell; to live.|)  n.s. Went of hos itality; want of courtesy to 


Milton 
INHABITABLE, in-hAb/-d44-bl. a, C be ef af BT he 68. a. [iniamanus, Lat 
fording habitation. Donne. [inhabi Barbarous; savage ; cruel. hee. 


capabie of inhabitants ; not habitable ; He Br} In : ME ety _ mén’-6-18. n, : ; [inlexcmamité, 


To INHOLD, In-hdld’. v. a ny and hold.] To have 
inherent ; to contain in itself. Raleigh. 

To INHO/OP*, in- wig v.d. {in and hoop.) To con- 
fine in an enc 8S 

INHO/SPITABLE § sLE §, in-hds’-pé- tA-bl. a. [in and 
hospitable.) Affordi Pal kindness nor entertaili- 


ble Farber) this was the erst explanation of the Cruelt ageness 5 barbarity. Sidney. 
word; but not now in use in this sense, Shakspeare. ‘MANLY <% - An-lé. ad. Sa ly ; cruel- 
is A/BITANCE, | in-hab’-it-Anse. n. s. pies v5 barbara neh in teas ev 
of dwellers. Carew UMA‘TION®, in-ha-md’-shd At 
ee A‘ cont bag leh ln-hab-tn. n, s. Dweller; one Ni ulwure. Waterhouse ssicghatclers i 
that resides ir. a place 7, ‘NHUMATES, 1 -hiy-mate. a. [inhewme, 
INHABITA’TION, in-hab-é-ta/-shan. n. s. Abode ; Ec: INHU'ME$ ‘ha Pontes ” tre Lat.] ay es 
place of dwelling. ’ Milton. The act of inhabiting, to inter, Sir T. Herbert. 
or planting with “dwellings ; staté of being inhabit- |) IN sich gy enn in-é-mAd/jin-A-bl. a. Incon- 
ed. Raleigh. Quantity rot inhabitants. Brown. ivab 





le. 

INHA‘BITER, _in-bab/it-dir. 98. n.s. One that in- || INIMI/CAL, aes OTT or In-¢-ml’-kAl. [ln-im’- 
habits; a dweller, Rev. viii. kal, Perry ; in-im’-- kAl, or In-d-ml/-kil, ener be 
INHA‘BITRESS*, in-hab’-4-trés. n.s. A female in- inimicus, Lat.] Unfriendly ; ; unkind; hurtful; 

habitant. Bp. Richardson. yostile ; adverse. Brand. 


To INHA‘NCE*. See Jo Ennance. 
To INHA‘'LE, in-hale’. v. a. [inhalo, Lat.] To draw Lea This word rans up in the House of Commons about 
in with air; to inspire. Arbuthnot ten years ago, | since!780] and has since been so much in 


. use as to make us wonder how we did so long without it. 
INHARMONICAL®, Io-b In-bar mbn-&-kAl. a. [in and It had, indeed, one great seuwmenendation, yhich was, 


7 that it was ~ronounced in direct opposition to the rales 
IN HARMONIOUS, I ine hhkr-md/-nd-Bs a. tle — of our own janguage. An Englis ea who bad never 
potas, Unmusical ; 3 lot sweet heard it pronounced, would, at first sight, have placed 

i 


Felt the accent on the antepenultimate, and have pronounced 
To INHEY RE$, in-hére’. v.n. ene: Lat.] To the penultimate i short ; but the vanity of showing its 
exist in something else. Dig: derivation from the Latin inimicus, where the penalti- 
INHE‘RENCE®, in-hé/-rénse. Jn. s, Existence in|| ™#* i is long, and the very, oddity of pronouncing 


he. this i long in inimical, made this rocunciatios fashion- 
gens rs iamprral Hag ——s else,S0 |} able. I know it may be urged, that this word, with ro- 
T, 


spect to sound, was as great an oddity in the Latin 


INHE’RENT, In-hé’-rént. a. [inherens, Lat.) Ex- pa uage as it is in oure; and that the reason fer 
isting jn something else, so as to be inseparable aking the i long was its oa from amicus. Tt 
” 


nebeien INJ INL 


—nd, mive, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, bail ;—Oil ;—pdand ;x—thin, rHis. 
INJUDI'CIOUSLY, In iy aie -s-lé. ad, With: iit 


BUDICIOUSNESS", inj -ju-dish’-Gs-nés. in, 
it. Whitlock. 


INJUNCTION in Nsho-jdingk: -shiin, n.s. gary: 
order ; 9 gai pt. Hoc [In sas 
es outof the chancery. C 
To INIURES, Jar. vu. a. <. Dighots Lat.J To burt 
> to mischi edly 3 > 19 wrong. 
To pono to affect with any incou- 


generally short. Bee for 
eetvilely ta to oe Ore Ustin ac- UNIURER, in’-j de-dr, 98. ms. Hethat hurts another 


ought 
¥, in words deri that 
Waite robe at soadtgr ve Sy! be ae i S rs OU gi 314... Unjust; invasive 


sax have preserved their Latin form as ora- another's rights, Shak. Guilty of wrong or inju- 
or, character, &c. ; yet in these words we find oy. Mion. Mischievous ; Gdimjently boctiul illotson. 


ory 5 contumelious; reproachful ; wrongful. 
ised, then we ought to pro- INJU OUSLY, chlo ait. Eo Thar ah ; 


de-et erity, se~rér 
Scsdne-ban.. to cone the whose’ “li INJU’ piers nS. Quality 
and we should neither of bei byes K 
















¥NJUB RY, ‘jtere. Lat.] Hurt with- 

Hs I Sic deren. Wate. 

sideeei ee evaled INI sUsiice, wcke ie (Fr. % 
(MITABLE ' ie ili . n.s. (Pr. injustitia, 


er RN. 8. eee ri] Pea black liquor 

Sidney. is used for 

any goer wilh whieh they write on ee: 
; To INK, ei v. a, 'To black or daub with ink. 

ingk’-hérn. nh. 8. lepn, Sax:, whence 

ink i... little vessel, for which we corrupt 

ention 7 oman . 

ments 
ip es my gene snipe Ed igaer e ihe 


ints 8. Blackness. Sherweod. 
ge A kind of narrow filet; a 
NIN 


Shapes’ totes lng. inlinckon, oo! 


i iwi Grose. 

, UNIMARE TC Jagk kk, ns. He whomakesink. 
To peg v. 4, To bind as with a knot. 

Pig se nc ae oreding, An utensil for hold- 
UNI ek “ight. ing of ink. Shak. Re- 

sembling ink ing ge Bing as ink. Shakespeare. 
ee CE®, iu SB Placer 

lish with variegations, P. 
gee org gp gy, Pe 

the ivilized. 

INLAND, IND, I-ldnd. no i arnbag wi 
DER, i -tin-dér. 98. n.s. Dweller remote 
the sea, 











3 
Es 
a3 
He 
ie 
ri 


substratum, Shak. ‘Tomeke varret by pod 


INLA <r, n.#, One that inlays. Evelyn. 
peer 1.8. te iat Peeegt place of 


mmc ike a. tom be close ; 
B 0 
to lock, set, oF shut one thing: within another, Cot: 
7 INLUMINE®. a: ZY ENLUMINE. 


__ 


INN 


INO 
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FNLY, in’-lé¢. a. Interiour ; internal; secret. Shak. 

INLY, in’-lé. ad. [mnlice, Sax.] Internally ; within ; 
secretly ; in the . Spenser. 

INMATE §, in’-mate. n. s. One admitted to dwell for 

__ his money jointly with ‘man. Cowel. 

INMATE*, in’-mate. a. Admitied as an inmate. 


Milton. 

INMOST, in’-mdst. a. [mmnemeyt, Sax.] Deepest 
within ;. remotest Abell maar Sh 

INN §, in. n.s. [1nn, inne, Sax.) A chamber ; a lodg- 
ing; a house; a dwelling. Chaucer. A house of 
entertainment for travellers. S . A house 
where students were boarded and taught: whence 
we still call the col of common law inns of 
court. Shek. Ii was anciently used for the town 
houses in which great men resided when they at- 
tended the court. 

ho in. v.n. To take up temporary lodging. 


To INN, in. v.a. To house; to put under cover. 
ee Teut.] Bacon. To . [from the noun.) 


wncer’. 

INNA’TE §, in-ndte’. 91. ) a. [innatus, Lat.] Inborn ; 

INNA‘TED$§,in-nd/-téd. § ingenerate ; natural ; not 

superadded; not adscititious. Burton. Inherent. 
end 


B : 
INNA*TELY®, in-ndte’-lé. ad. page 4 
INNA‘TENESS, in-ndte’-nés. n.s. The quality of 
INNA'VIGABLE, in-nhv’-vdegd-bl abil 
NNA‘VIG , In-nav’-vé-ga-bl. a. [innavigabilis, 
Lat.] Not to be passed by sailing. den. 
INNER, in’-ndér. 98. a. [from in.) Interiour; hot 
outward. Spenser. 
INNERLY*, in/-ndr-lé. ad. More within. Barret. 


Ob. T. 

INNERMOST, in’-ndr-mést. a. Inmost; deepest 

within, Prov. xviii, Remotest from the outward 
B rh Newton, 

INNHO’/LDER, tn’-hdl-dar. n. s. {inn and hold.) An 
inhabitant. Spenser, A man who keeps an inn; 
an innkeeper. Bacon. 

INNING, in’-ning. n. s. [1nnun'y, Sax.) Ingatheri 
of corn. Sherwood. 

_ from the sea. Ainsworth, term in the game of 
cricket; the turn for using the bat. Duncombe. 

INNKEE’PER, hy-kétp-dr. n.s. One who keeps 
lodgings and provisions for the entertainment of 
travellers, Bp. Taylor. 

YNNOCENCE, in'-nd-sénse. 2 n.s. Purity from in- 

VNNOCENCY, in’-nd-sén-sé. § jurious action; un- 
tainted integrity. Milton, Freedom from guilt im- 
puted, Shak. Harmlessness; innoxiousness. Bur- 
nel. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with some de- 
gree of weakness. Shalspeare. 

VNNOCENT §, in’-nd-sént. a. [innocens, Lat.] Pure 


from mischief. Shak. Free from any particular | 


lt, St, Matt. xxvii. Unburtful; harmless in ef- 
ects. Pope. Ignorant. Chaucer. 
INNOCENT, in’-nd-sént. n. s. One free from guilt 
or harm, Gower. A natural; an idiot. Hooker. 
INNOCENTLY, in/-nd-sént-lé. ad. Without guilt. 
South. With simplicity; with silliness or impru- 
dence, Without hurt. Cowley. 

INNO'CUOUS §, in-ndk’-kd-ds. a. [innocuus, Lat] 
Harmless in effects. More. Doing no harm. Bur- 


ton. 

INNO’CUOUSLY, fn-nék’-kd-ds-lé. ad. Without 
mischievous effects. Brown. 

INNO/CUOUSNESS, in-nébk’-kd-dis-nés. Harmless- 
ness. Digby. : 

INNO’M INABLE §*, In-ndim/-in-A-bI. a. [innominabi- 
lis, Lat.] Not to be named. Chaucer. 

INNO'MINATES®, in-ndm/-in-Ate. a. Without a 
name ; not named. Sir 7. Herbert. 

To YNNOVATE$, In-nd-vite. 91. r.0. [innow, 
Lat.] Tobring in something not known before. Ba- 
con. To change by introdacing novelties. Burton. 

To VNNOVATE*, in’-nd-vite. rn. To. introduce 
novelties. Bacon. 

INNOVA‘TION, in-nd-vi'-shdn. n. s. 
by the introduction of novelty. 

YNNOVATOR, {n’-113-vh-tdr. 166, 


In the | psi lands recovered |) 





INOPPORTUN ELY®, 





| 
[Fr.] Change | 


troducer of novelties, Shak. One that makes 
changes by introducing novelties. South. 

INNO’ XIOUS$§, in-ndk/-shis. a. [imnoxius, Lat] 
Free from mischievous effects. Digby. Pure from 


crimes. Burton. 
INNO/XIOUSLY, in-ndk’-shis-lé. ad. Harmlessly ; 
withoutharm done. Without harm suffered. Brown. 
INNO/XIOUSNESS, in-ndk’-shits-nés, n. s. Harm- 


INNUE/NDO, in-nd-én/-dé. n. s. [innuendo, from ia- 
nud, <a} Ree oblique hint. Dryden. 

VNNUENT™, in’-nd-ént. a, [innuens, Lat.] Signifi- 
cant. Burton. 

INNUMERABILITY?, in-ni’-mar-4-bil’-12. 1.8. 
State or quality of being innumerable. Fotherby, 
INNU/MERABLE 6, in-mnh'-mar-4-bl. a. [innumera- 

bilis, Lat.] Not to be counted for multitude. Shak, 
INNU’MERABLENESS*, in-nty’-mér-4-bl-nés ns. 
Innumerability. Sherwood. 
INNU’MERABLY, in-ni’-miar-d-blé. ad. Without 


number. 

INNU’/MEROUS, in-nd-iair-ds. 557. @. [innumerus, 
ry Whe many to be counted. Milton. 

INOBE/DIENCE §*, in-6-bé/-jé-4nse. [See Onepi- 
ENCE.] x. s. [Fr.] Disobedience. Bp. Bedell. 

INOBE/DIENT*, in-d-bé’jé4nt. a. Disobedient. 
Formerly used as a substantive. 

INOBSE/RVABLE §*, in-db-zérv’-f-bl. a. [inob- 
servalilis, Lat.] Unobservable. Buliokar, 

INOBSE/RVANCE*, in-db-zérv’-inse. n.s. Want 
of observance ; disobedience ; heedlessness. Bacon. 

INOBSERVA‘TION*,  in-db-zér-va/-shdn. ns. 
Want of observation. Shuckford. 

To INOCULATE §, in-bk’-kd-late. v. n. [inoculo, in 
and oculus, Lat.}] To agate any plant, by in- 
serting its bud into er stock ; to practise inocu- 
lation. or 

To INO‘CULATE, in-6k’-kd-ldte. v.a. To yield a 
bud to another stock. Shak. To infect with the 
small-pox by inoculation. Reid. 

INOCULA‘TION, in-k-kd-lA’-shan. n.s. The act of 


inserting the eye of a bud into another stock. Miller, 


The practice of transplanting the small-pox, by in- 
fusion of the matter from ripened pustules into the 
veins of the uninfected. Arbuthnot. 

INO';CULATOR, in-@k’-kd-ld-tar. 521. n. s. One that 
practises the inoculation of ees. One who propa- 

ates the small-pox by inoculation. Freingd. 

To INO'DIATE*, in-0’-dé-ate. v.a. [in and odious.] 
To make hateful. South, 

INO‘DORATE 4, in-d/-diir-Ate. a. [in and odoratus, 
Lat.] Having no scent. Bacon. 

INO’ DOROUS, in-6/-dér-ds. 314. a. Wanting scent; 
not affecting the nose. Arbuthnot. 

INOFFF/NSIVE §, fn-Of-fén’-siv. 158. [See Or- 
FENSIVE.] a. [in and offensive.] Giving no scan- 
dal; giving no provocation. Fleetwood. Giving 
no uneasiness ; causing no terrour. Lecke. Harm- 
less; hurtless; innocent. Sir 7’. ITerbert. Un- 
embarrassed ; without stop or obstruction. Afilion, 

INOFFE‘'NSIVELY, in-dt-fén’-siv-lé. ad. Without 
appearance of harm ;-without harm. Bp. Hadi. 

INOFFE/NSIVENESS,  in-éf-fén’-siv-nés. nn. s 
Harmlessness. Bp. Hall. 

INOFFI‘CIOUS §, in-éf-tish’-ds. 357. [See Orr1 
c10us.] a. [inofficiosus, Lat.] Not civil; not atten- 
tive to the accommodation of others. B. Jonsoe. 
Applied by civilians to that will, in which they are 
omitted, or but slightly provided for, who ought 

ar 


chiefly to he considered. Budllokar. 


INOPERA’TION®, in-dp-ér-d'-shdn. x. s. [from epe- 


ration.] Production of effects; agency ; influence. 
Bp. Healt. 


INO'PINATE, in-Jp/-é-nate. 91. a. [inopinatus, Lat] 


Not expected, 


/INOPPORTU'NE§, in-dp-pbr-tine’. a. [inopportu- 


mis. Lat.} Unseasouable 5 inconvenient. 
in-bp-pér-tine’-lé, ad. Un- 


seasonably ; inconvemently. 


ra 
INO/RDINACY, in-dr’-dé-nii-se. 168. n.s. lrvegu- 


larity ; disorder, Bp. Tonlor. 


521. n. 8, An ine UINORDINATE 4, in-dr’-dé-ndte. 91. a. [in andordi- 
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~ —nd, méve, ndr, abt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—6) ;—pédnd ;—thin, THIs. 


Ket Sieur disorderly ; deviating from || INSALU/BRITY®, in-s4-hi’-bré-1é. n.s. [insalubrité, 
old Fr.] Unwholesomeness. Greve. 
NATELY, n-b-dé-nbte-e ad. iregular:|| INSA’NABLE, iny-i-b. (See Eabasze.) « [in 
aaa te sanulrilis, at.] Incurable ; irremediable, Cockeram, 
T NESS. ” tn-dr!-dé-nhte-nés, n, &. INSA/NES, sue 7 2 (ices, Lat.] Mad. Haslam. 


REN of regularity; intemperance of any kind, mad. 
Fail. INSANE YS bee aor wy et n.s. Want of sound mina ; 
RDINA/TION, in-dr-dé-nd/-shin. n.s, Irregu-|| __ madness. 
larity; deviation from right. heehee tae te INSA‘PORY*, in-sh’-par-e. ry and sapor.} Taste- 
INORGA/NICAL, in-dr-gin’ a. [in and or-|| “Jess; wanting flavour. Sir 1. Herbert. 
_ ganical.] Void of organs or instrumental parts, INSAMT IABLE §, itn-sd’-shé-a-bl. a. [insutiadilis, 


} Greedy beyond measure; greedy so as not 
To INO'SCULATE §, In-ds/-kii-lAte. v. n. [ix and ye poe South. ' 


forpeculem, Lat.] To unite by apposition or contact. INSA‘TIABLENESS, — d-bl-nés. on. s. 


Derham, reediness not to be appeased. Jtp. Hall. 
ToINOSCULAT E*, te Ook ite. v.a. To insert; INSATIABLY, Inv ahe-A al - With greedi- 
do join in, or among. Bp. Berkeley. ness not to be a South. 
INOSCULA’TION, meetin n. s. Union| INSA'TIATE, eee: “Ate. a, 542. a. Greedy so 
EST In. of the extremities. Ray. as not to be satisfied. Shakspe 
uN UEST, in’-kwést, 408. n.s. fone, Fr] Judi- || INSA’TIATELY®, in-sd’-she-ate-, ad. So greedi- 


».fial inquiry or examination, Aver 
inquest of jurors, or by jury, is the a usu 
Arial of all causes, both - i criminal, Cowel. | 


slogui search ; study 
Po QUIE ET §*, pies te v. “pt a5 ieter, old F'r.J {| _ unsatisfied state. Bacon, Ob 

To disquiet ; t5 to trouble ; to distu p. Fisher. INSA’TURABLE, in-sdtsh’-b-ra-bl. 461. a. [insatu- 
eg roorerte TION*, Jnvkwié-W-shin. n.s. Distur- | rahilis, Lat.) Not to be gtutted; not to be filled. 

bance ; tn T'. Elyot. Ob. T. Cockeram. 

INQUVETUDE, fe-kowi/-b-tidota [Fr.] Disturb-|| ToINSCONCE®, See To Exsconce. 
Led state ; want of quiet; attack on the quiet. Wotten. ToINSCRI'BE §, in-skribe’. v. a. [inscribo, Lat. To 
To ENQUINA TE$, po datgiy wen v. a. [ingvino,|| write on any thing. Shak. ‘To mark any thing 

rep Ny yao to corrupt. B with writing; as, 1 inscribed the stone with my 
INQUINA TION sng -kwe-nd- shin. ns. Corrup-; name. ‘To assign to a patron without a formal 
__ tion; hen dedication. Dryden. To draw a figure within 
INQUI RABLE, lk a. Of which i inquisi-|! another. Notes to Creech’s Manilius 

ox inate made. Bacon. DIBORK BERS, in-skrl-bar. x. s. One who inscribes. 

Te INQUIRE$, wire’ vn. [inquiro, Lat.] To 


ask questions; to make search; to exert curiosity INSCRIPTION, in-skrip’-shdn. n. s. finsorigtio, 
* en any occasion. Shak. To make examination. Lat.) Something written or engraved. 
Tile. Brown. Consignment of a book to a me 
QUVRE, to-kwire’. v.a. To ask about; to|} without a formal dedication, 
ek out. To call; to name, Spenser. It is now || INSCRI/PTIVES, in-skrip’-iv. Br} edo » Lat.) 
more commonly written enquire, [So says Dr.|| _Beari oti Pursuits 4; 
finson ; but Mr, Todd says “ it is more usually |; To INSCRO’L*, in-skréle’. v.a. 'To write on a scroll. 
Written with in.” See To NQUIRE.] Shak. 
BEQUIBENTY, be tabi sey [inguirens, Lat.] In- || INSCR "TABVLITYS, In-skrii-tA-bil’-¢-1é. n. s. In- 
=" CT RER in o know. Shenstone. capability of being discovered, or traced out. Wake- 
VRER, inckwts se. 98. 2 ns. Searcher ; exam- da. 
r; one curious aud inquisitive. Brown, One || INSCRU’ TABLES$, in-skri’é-bl. a. [inscrudabilis, 
_ who interrogates ; one who questions, Lat.] gh rma not to be traced out by inqui- 
UVRY, in- kwl-ré. n. s. terrogation ; search or study. Bacon 
by question. Acts, x. Examination ; search. Locke. a te ABLY’, "tn-skri’-t4-ble. ad. So as not to 
INQUISITION in-kwe-zish’ -din, 410. n. . [ingui raced 0 
~ sitio, Lat.) Judicial i ogy Psalm ix. Examina- 1 INSCULPS, beksly’. va. [insculpo, Lat.] To 
gations discussion. Bucon. [In law.] A manner of |} engrave ; to cut. 
eeding in matters criminal, by the oilice of the | INSCU'LPTIONS ina p/-ahrdn. n. s. Inscription. 
udge. Cowel. The court established in some | — ‘ourneur 
ie ‘goemconhagy subject to the pope, for te detection of INSCULPTURE, in-skdlp/-tshare. 461. n.s. Any 


thing engraved, ‘Shakspeare. 
QUIS TIOKALs, in-kwé-zish’-dn-al, a. Busy in || To INSE’AM, in-séme’, v. he To impress or mark 
Ree Mati ES, in-kwiz’-ze-tlv. a, [inquisitus,Lat.] 


[In side ly as not to be satisfied, Sir 7'. Verbert. 
|) IN INSATI’ a in-sd-tl’-é-16, n.s. Iusatiableness. 


G 
INSAT SFA/CTION dn- alee Fak’ tate. .n.s. Wan; 








by a seam or cicatrix. 
To INSE/ARCH*, insértsh’. ‘yen. To meke i inquiry. 





Cena er peace. sappbi arabialadle Bacudlrsadd (sy as n.s. [insecta, Lat.) A tribe of 
wWavisiriy ELY, In-kwia!-zé-tiv-lé. ad. With eu-!! animals, so called from a separation in the middle 
ity; with narrow scrutiny. Donne, of their bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, 
0 (SITIVE ENESS, ju-kwhe’ -z¢-tlv-nés. n.s, Cu-'| which are joived together by a small ligature, as 
Fit ake coool rte ep 
a who examines judicially. Bacon. Om eho INSECTA’TOR, in-sék-t4/-tar. 166. n. s. [from in- 


curious aod inquisitive. Feltham. An officer reat aay One that persecutes or harasses with 
ina the popish courts of inquisition. Fulke Diet. 
INQU ‘1ST kO ‘RIAL?, in-kwiz- sb bl a W ith YNSECTED® in’-sékt-8d. a. [from insect.] Having 
severity of an inguisilor. B nature of an insect. Howell. 
. ee eal meer oe a, With | INSE’CTILE, ha inst’ 140. a. Having the nature 
ing severit . = uisitor, Milton. of insects . 
o's L Hs VTL, in- ‘o enclose within rails. INSECTILES #, dn-s8k/-ti. n. s, An insect. Wot- 


OAD, ti Tn’ rode. n.s. [in and road Inecursion ; INSECTOLOGER, fn-stk-tOV-6-jar. 518. n. s. [in- 


ltory invasion, Shak. — and yes] One who studies or describes in- 
AES ERRST in-shie’-id. w.s, Wat of safety, Nann- I 
INSECU'RES, §, Invstlciee a. [in and secure.] Not 


INS ~ ENS 
{C 559 —Fite, far, fall, fal ;—mé, mét ;—pline, pin j—- - 
secure ; not confident of safety, Tillotson. Not safe. || ! NSIGHT, in‘-she. w. s. — Dutch.} Introspee- 
Hurd. tion; deep view ; knowledge of the interiour parts ; 
INSECU‘RELY*, fn-sé-ktre’-lé, ad. Without cer- 


thorough skill in any thing. ayn os 
tainty. Lord ake. INSP GNIA*, io-sig’ . n. 8. pl. eed, Distin- 
INSECURITY, In-sé-kiv-ré-té. n. s. Uncertainty ; 
want of confidence. Brown. Want of safety; dan- 


niece marks of office or honour. ke. 
IGN 
ger; hazard. Hammon 


FICANCE, in-sig-nif -é-kénse. 2 ns. 
eer; ud, INSIGNI'FICANCY, in-sig-nif-t-kan-sé. § Want of 
INSECU’TION, fn-sé-kd’-shan. n. s. [Fr. ; insecutio, || meaning ; unmeaning terms. Glanville. Unimpor- 
Lat.] Pursuit. Chapman, Ob. J. . 
To INSE/MINATE 9*, in-sém’-4-nate. v. a. [insemi- 


tance. Addison. 
INSIGNIFICANT §, tn-slg-nif'-fé-kant. o. [in and 
no, Lat.] ‘To sow. Cockeram. i 
INSEMIN A’TION, in-sém-é-na/-shiin. n. s. The act 


significent.] Wanting meaning; void of significa- 
tion. Blackmore. Unimportant; wanting weight; 
of scattering seed on ground, ineffectual. Glanville. 

INSE/NSATE, In-sén’-site. 91. a. [insensato, hal.) || INSIGNVFICANTLY,  in-sig-nif'-fé-kant-lé. od. 
raat 5 Naming thought ; wanting sensibility. big meaning. Hale. Without importance or 
Hammond. ect. 

INSENSIBULITY, in-sén-st-bil’-¢-té, n. s. [insensi- || INSIGNI'FICATIVE®, in-sig-nif'-f0-ké-tlv. a. Not 
bili’, Fr.] Inability to perceive. Stupidity; dul- |) betokening by an external sign. Lett. upon Physi- 

ness of mental perception. ‘Torpor; dulness of cor- 


ognomy. 

poral sense. INSINCE/RE §, In-sin-sére’. a. [insi : Lat.] Not 

INSE’/NSIBLE §, fn-sén/-sé-b}. 405. a. Imperceptible; || what one appears; not hearty ; dissembling 3 un- 
not discoverable by the senses. Shak, Slowly || faithful, Not sound ; corrupted. oh ge ; 

radual, so as that no pro; is perceived. Dry- || INSINCE’RELY*, in-sin-sére’-lé. ad. Unfaithfully ; 
». Void of feeling, either mental or corporal. |' _ without sincerity. Af . _ hs 
ree Void of emotion Pt ares emple. INSINCE/RIT — oe Dinette: 
‘oid of sense or meaning. Hale. want of truth or fidelity. 

INSE’NSIBLENESS, troln'-sb-bl-ods, n.s. Ab-|) To INSI'NEW, in-sin’-nh. v.a. [in and sinew.) To 
sence of perception ; inability to perceive. Bp. Hall.|' strengthen; to confirm. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

INSE'NSIBLY, fn-séu‘-s¢-blé. ad. Imperceptibly ; |, INST’ ANT, in-sin’-ndi-ant. a. (Fr.] Having the 
in such a manner as is not discove#ed by the senses, wer to gain favour. Wotton. : 

—— By = pad degrees. Milton. Without men- . INSI/N a t tle rele asp at _ [insinwer, 
tal or corporal sense. r.5 insinuo, Lat.] To introduce an 

INSE/NTIENT®, fn-sén/-shént. a. 1 and senfiens, Woodward.’ ‘To push gently into areut or Ley 
Lat.] Not having perception. Reid. Hooker. 'To hint; to impart indireetly. Swift, To 

INSEPARABULITY, in-sép-par-a-bil’-¢-t4. , Z | instil ; to infuse gently. Locke. 

INSE/PARABLENESS Jn-sép’-par-4-bl-nés. To INSVNUAT , In-sin’-nd-Ate. v.n, To wheedle ; 
teh ge ‘of being such as cannot be severed or * gain _ the prvtiaier tid gentle re som Shak. 
divided. Burnet, ‘o steal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed insen- 

~ INSE/PARABLE, fn-s@p'-par-A-bl. a. (Fr.; insepa- || sibly. Harvey. PTo tnfold; to wreath; t© wind. 

radbilis Lat) ie to be disjoined ; united so as not Pe wb Sikes ae eae 
to be parted, ssacon, » n-shi-n a) » ALS. 

1 pea Tiger GLY a-ste p SR, ad, With indis- | tion of “, thing. race“ The = pleas- 
soluble union, un, ' ing or stealmg upon the affections. 

INSE/PARATE®, in-s@p/-par-&t. a. Not separate ; [IN SVNUATIVE, in-sin’-nd-a-tiv. a. Stealing on the 

affections. Bacon. 

INSI/NUATOR, in-sin’-nd-A-tar. 166, 521. 2. s. The 


united, 
INSE!PARATELY*, tn-s@p’-pfr-dt-lé. ad. So as not 
oberon or thing which insinuates. Defoe. 
SIPID$§, tn-sip’-pid. a. [Fr.; insipidus, Lat) 


to be separated. Abp. Cranmer. 
To INSE'RT §, lu-sért’. v. a. [insero, insertum, Lat.] 

Wanting taste; — power of affecting the or- 

ns of gust, Boyle. Wanting spirit; wanting pa- 







| 





To place in or amongst other things. Stilline fleet. 
INSE’RTION, in-sé@r’-shan. n. s. [EF insertiv, Lat.] |! ge 
The act of ao thing in or among other}! _ thos; flat; dull; heavy. Dryden. 
LINSIPYDITY, in-sé-pid’-+-té, n.s. Want of taste. 
INS PIDNESS, in-slp’-pid-nés. § Sherwood. Want 
| __ of life or spirit. Pope, 
‘INSPPIDLY, in-aip’-pid-te. ad, Without taste. Dul- 
| INSEPIENGHE faesio oh Base [insipientia, Lal: 
INSUPIENCE, in- . ns. [insipientia, Lat: 
to infix. Chaucer. Folly; want of acum 
INSHA’DED*®, in-shd/-déd. part. a. in and shade.} || To INSUST§, In-sist’. v.n. [insister, Fr.; inxisto 
Marked with different gradations of enlours. W.|, Lat.) To stand or rest upon. Ray. Not to recede 
Browne. from terms or assertions ; to persist in. Shak. To 
To INSHF’LL, in-shél’. rv. a. [in and shell.) ‘To hide |; _ dwell upon in discowee, Decay of Christian Piety. 
ina shell. Shaksware. Oh. J. INSYSTENT, in-sis’tant. a. Resting upon any thing. 
To INSHE/LTER®, in-shél’-tdr, v. a. To place un- Walton. 
der shelter, Shakspeare. UINSUSTURE, In-sis’-tshdre. 461. n.s. This word 
To INSHLP, In-ship’. v. a. To shut in a ship; to|! seems in Shakspeare to signify constancy or regu- 
stow ; to embark. Shukspeare. Ob. J. larity, Shakspeare, Ob. J. 
To INSHRUNE, in-shrine’, r.a. To enclose in aj INSITIENCY, in-sish’-¢-€n-sé, n. s. [in and sitio, 
shrine or precious case, Nhakspeare, | __ Lat.) Exemption from thirst. Grew. 
INSIDE, in/-side. n. s. [in and side.] Interiour part ; |) INSI'TION, in-sish’-in, [See Transrrion.] 1. s. 
part within. Opposed to the onside. Shakspeare. insitio, Lat.} ‘The insertion or ingrafiment of one 
To INSVDIATE®, in-sid’-+-Ae. v. a. [insidior, Lat.} ranch into another, Ray. 
To hie in ambush for. Wrerer’s Port. | To INSNA‘RE 4, in-snére’. v. a. To en 3 to catch 
INSI’DIATOR, in-<td-&-4'-tar, 166. n.s, [Lat.] One|) ina trap, gin, or snare; to inveigle. . To 
who lies in wait. Barrow. | entangle in difficulties or perplexities. Hooker, To 
INSIDIOUS §, fn-sid/-é-tis, or tn-std’-j¢-fis. 293,|  enenare is more frequent. 
294. a. [insidicsus, Lat.) Sly; circumventive ; dili- || INSNA/RER, In-snd/-rér. 96. n. s. He that insnares. 
ent to entrap; treacherous. Alterbury. | To INSNA‘RL®, inesnarl’. v. a. [from snari.] To en- 
INSIDIOUSLY, In-sid’-4-As-lé. ad. th a sly and|| tangle. Cotgrave. 
treacherous manner; with nalicions artifice. Pacon. | INSOBRIETY, in-sb-brl-6-48, n.s. Drunkenness; 
INST DIOUSNESS®, tn-sid’-¢-ds-nés. n.s. State or || want of sobriety. Decay of Christian Piety 
-shy - nett. 405. a. 
5 


- 


matter, Felton. thing inserted. Broome, 

To INSE'RVE §, fn-sérv’. v. a. [inservio, Lat.) To 
be of use to an end. 

INSEYRVIENT, tn-s@r’-ve-€nt. a, Conducive ; of use 
to an end. Brown. 

To INSE’T, iu-sév’. v. a, [in and sef.] To implant ; 


quality of being insidious, Barrow. ‘INSO'CIABLE, in [insociabilis, 





INS ~- INS 


. —nd, mive, ndr, nbt j—tibe, tb, bail ;—dil j—patind j—thin, THis. 


Gat.]} A verse from conversation. Shak, Incapable || INST A/ BLE §, in-std’-bl. 405. a. [instabilis, Lat.) In- 
of connexion or union, Wotton. constant; changing. Mora 

To I NSOLATE 4, tn’-s6-late, 91. v. a, [insolo, Lat.] INS'TA/BLENESS®, in-sta’-bl-nés. n. s. Fickleness ; 
To dry in the sun; to expose to the action of the sun. || _ mutability, Howell. 

INSOLA‘TION, in-sd-ld'-shdn. nv. s. Expeskion to}; To INSTA’‘LL §, In-stall’. 84, 406. ». a. To advance 
the sun, Bacon. [In medicine.] ‘The influence ofa}; to any rank or office, by pincing in the seat or stall 
on sun on the brain. Battie. »roper to that condition, Sh. re. 

YNSOI.ENCE 4, in’-sd-lénse. 2 n. s. (Fr. ; insolentia, || INSTALLA’TION, in-stil-la/-shdn. n.s. The act 

VNSOLENCY 9, in’-s-lén-s¢. § Lat.) Pride exerted |) of giving visible possession of a rank or office, by 
in contemptuous and overbearing treatineut of oth- || _ placing in the St cio Ayliffe. 

ers ae contempt. . INSTALMENT, in-still’-mént. n. s. The act of in- 

To YNSOLENCE, in’-sd-lénse. v.a. To insult; to}, stalling. Shak. ‘Ihe seat in which one is installed. 
treat with contempt. K. Charles. A bad word. |, Sh J 

VNSOLENT, in’-sd-lént. a. Unaceustomed : the pri- || I‘NSTANCE, In’-stinse. 2 a. s. [instence, Fr.] Im- 
mary sense of the word. Pettie. Contempwuous of || UNSTANCY, in’-stin-sé. § portunity ; urgency ; so- 
others phoney} overbearing. Atteriury. j _ lieitation. Hooker. Motive ; influence ; pressing 














¥YNSOL in’-sd-lént-lé. ad. With contempt}; argument. Shak. Prosecution or process of a suil. 
of others; haughtily; rudely. Drayton. - Aylifie. Example; document. Baron. State of 
INSOLI/DITY®, tn-s0-lid’-¢-18. n. 5. Want of solidi- || _ any thing. Hale. Occasion; act. Rogers. 
é 


ty; weakness, More. To YPNSTANCE, fu’-stdnse. v. n. To give or offer 
INSOLUBLE, in-sdV’-10-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; insolubilis,|| an example. Tillotson. 
Lat.] Not to be cleared snot to be resolved. Hook- || FNSTANCEDS®, in-stha M. part. a. Given in proof, 
‘ver. Not to issolved or separated. Ar. . or as an example. Bp. Hall, 
INSOLVABLE, in-sbt-vi-bl. a. [insolvuble, Fr] VNSTANT §, hn’-stlnt. a. [Fr.; instons, Lat.) Press- 
Not to be solved ; not to be cleared; inextricable; || ing; urgent; inportunate; earnest, Si. Laude, 

; seach as admits of no solution, or explication. Waits. || xxiil. gg? ; — any tae intervening 5 

at cannot be paid. Not to be loosed. Pope. ' present. Milton. Quick ; making no delay. Milton 

INSO’ LVENCY, tn-sb¥-vén-sé. n.8. lasbility to pay |, VNSTANT, in’-stAnt. n. 8. Fostoxt is aie part of 
“debts. Shenstone. duration wherein we perceive no succession. Locke. 
‘ INSOLVENT, in-s6l-véut. a. [in and solve, Lat.]|' A particular time. Shak. In commercial language, 
~~Donable to pay. . | a day of the present or current month, Addison. 
INSOMUCH, in-sd-miish’. 352. conj. So that; to || INST Ste oo beatae ae n.s. Un- 

‘such a that. aoe. meditated production. Shenstone. 
eTo INSPECT §, to-spékt’. v. a. [inspicio, inepectum, INSTANTANEOUS, In-stdn-t4/-né-ds. a. [instan- 
hanett, i into by pe, Ag crgnapr rong Warton. |) era 5 Lat.] Done = instant 5 ncling at once 

ST, in-spékt’. n.s. Nice or close examina-|) _ wit any ible succession, Barnet. 

‘tion. Thomson. Ob. T'. INSTANTANEOUSLY in-stan-ta/-né-tis-lé. ad. 
HNSPE‘CTION, in-spdk’-shdn. n. s. [Fr.; inspectio,|' In an indivisible point of time. Derham. 

eLat.] Fe ing ee barrow and, close sur- |, INSTANTANY®, fal ot ot. a. Our elder word 

wey. uperintendence ; iding care.|) for instantaneous, ¥ ‘ 

4 x : i Sas aie 'VNSTANTLY tn/-stfint-1e. ad. With urgent importu- 
INSPE’ R, in-spék’-tar, 166. 0 Tha] A pry-|| nity. St. Luke, vii. Immediately; without any 
ing examiner. A superintendent. Wats. perceptible intervention of time. n. 

INSPE'RSEDS*, in-spérst’. purt.a. Sprinkled or east | 7'o INST A'TE, In-state’, 91. v. a. [in and state.] To 

pipe. Caper. re li ie sone in a certain rank or condition. Hale. To 
s , In-spér’-shdin. n. s. [inspersio, | invest. Ghaboee. 

A rinkling — Bp. Taylor. | INSTAURA/‘TION, in-sthw-rd/-shdn. wm. s. [instan 
BNSPE XI 7 US*, scrapchy-o-saie. te {Lat.} The | par Lat.] Restoration; reparation; renewal 
oat wi ancient charters, anc iters ut; . 

“an exemplification. It implies, We hare PL seep | INSTAURATOR®, tn-sthw-rd/ tar. n. s, [Lat] A 


“it. Warton. | vrenewer; arestorer. Afore. 

@o INSPHE'RE, in-sfere’. v.2. To place in an orb || INSTE’AD §, in-stéd’. 234, ve {in and stead, place. 
»®or sphere. Drayton. . | Inroom of; in place of, Milton. Equal to. T'i/- 
“INSPI/RABLE, fn-spl-ra-bl. a. Which may be | lotson. 


“drawn in with the breath; which may be i «1 A corrupt pronunciation of this word prevails, chief- 
Harvey. = in the capital, [London,] as if it were written ixstid. 
‘INSPIRA‘TION, in-spé-ra/-shan. n.s. The act of This is not only a departure from the true sound of the 
“drawing in the breath. Ariuthnot. The act of || diphthong, which ix bever pronounced like é short, but 
‘ . ; H : H 5 ] itis osing its relation to 80 antive a a 
Sbrenthg, oo any ting Ttoin of Meme into acti srady,meejane be 
‘To INSPYRE$, in-spire’. v. n. [inspiro, La) To| INSTE/AD, tn-stéd’. ad. In the place ; in the room. 
~edraw in the breath ; opposed to expire. Walton.|| Milton. 
“To blow, as a gentle wind does. Spenser. To INSTE'EP, fn-sté¢p’. v. a. [ia and sep] To 
To INSPYRE, in-splre’. v. a. To breathe into. Pope. || soak ; to macerate in moisture. Shak. To lay ua- 
“Po infuse by breathing. Wisd, xv. To infuse into|| der water. Shakspeare. 
©) the mind ; to impress upon the fancy. Milton. To|| (NSTEP, tn’-stép. n. s. [in and i Hels Pr s-r§ 
“animate by supernatural infusion. Milton. ‘To|| part of the foot where it joins to the leg. - 
» draw in with the breath. ; not. 
rape TREE, in-sp¥-rar. 98. n. ». He that inspires. || To MW NSTIGATE 4, in’-sté-gate. v. a. [instigo, Lat.] 


wDerham. To urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 
PoINSPIRIT, tn-spir’-h. (See Spinit.) v. a. {in || Blackstone. 

and spirit.] To animate; to actuate; to fill with || INSTIGA’TION, In-sié-gd/-shin. n. s. Incitement 

life and vigour; to enliven; to invigorate. Decay || to a crime; encouragement ; impulse to ill. Shak. 
~ «f< of Chr. . I'NSTIGATOR, in’-sié-ga-tdr, 521. n. s. Inciter to 

‘To INSPYSSATE §, in-spis‘-sdte. v. a. [i and spis- 


ill. King Charles. 
sus, Lat.] To thicken ; "to make thick. Bacon. To INSTT § in-stil’. v. a. [instillo, Lat.] To infuse 
GNSPYSSATE* in-spls/-shte. a. Thick, Greenhill. by drops. Milton. To insinuate any thing im- 
ANSPISSA/TION, in-spis-sa’-shan. n. s. The act of reeptbly into the mind; to infuse. Hooker. 

making any liquid thick. Bacon, STILLA’TION, fn-stil-4A'-shato. n. s. The act 
INSTABILITY, in-sti-bil/2-1d. 1m. s. Ineremency 5 of pouring in by drops. C e. The act of in- 

fickleness ; mutability of opinion or conduct. Ad-|, fusing slowly into the mind. The thing infused. 
» dlison. Johnsen. 517 

: a 


INS 


INS 
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INSTULLER*, fn-stil/-ldr. n. s. One who insin- 
uates any thing imperceptibly into the mind, Skel- 
ton 


INSTVLMENT, in-stil’-mé@at. n.s. Any thing in- 
stilled. Shakspeure. 

To INSTYMULATES, in-stim’-i-late. v. a. [instim- 
ulo, Lat.] To incite ; to provoke. Cockeram. 

INSTINCT, in-stingkt’. a. Moved; animated. Mil- 
ton 


INSTINCT §, tn’-stlngkt. 494. n. s. [Fr.; instinctus, 
pat Desire or aversion acting in the mind with- 
out the intervention of reason or deliberation; the 

wer determining the will of brutes. Milton, 

INSTI'NCTED, sg me a a. Impressed as an 
animating power, ley. 

INSTINCTION®, in-stingk’-shin. n. s. Instinet. Sir 
7’. Elyot. Ob. T. 

INSTINCTIVE, In-stingk’-tiv, a. Acting without 
the application of choice or reason. Milton. 

INSTYNCTIVELY, in-stlngk’-tiv-lé. ad. By instinct ; 
by the call of nature, S/ : 

To VNSTITUTE §, in’-sté-tite, v. a. [instituo, in- 
stitutum, Lat.] To fix; to establish; to appoint ; 
to enact; to settle; to prescribe. Flooker. To 
educate ; to instruct; to by instruction. De- 
cay of Chr. Piety. To invest with the spiritual 

rt of a benefice. Const, and Can. Eccl. 

INSTITUTE, fn’-sté-tdte. n. s. [institwum, Lat.] 
Established law ; settled order. Dryden. Precept; 
maxim; principle. Dryden. 

INSTITOTIO? » In-sté-tl’-shiin. n. s. [institutio, 

Lat.} Act of establishing. Establishment; settle- 

ment. Hooker. Vositive law. Temple, Educa- 

tion. Hiuunmond. The act of investing a clerk pre- 

sented to a rectory or vic with the spiritual 
rt of his benefice. Const. Canons Eccl. 

STITU’TIONARY, in-sté-t’-shdin-ar-é, 512. a. 

Elemental ; containing the first doctrines, or prin- 

vr of doctrine. Brown. 

NSTITUTIVE®, fo’-sté-vi-tiv. a. Able to establish. 


Barrow. 


V' 


net. 
¥UNSTITUTOR, in’-sté-td-tar. 166, 521. n.s. [Lat.] |, VUNSULAR 4, fn’-shd-lir, 461. 


An establisher ; one who settles, Holder. Instrue- 
ter; educator, Walker. : 
UNSTITUTIST, In’-std-th-flst. n. s. Writer of insti- 


tu oc slementel instructions. Harvey. 
To INSTO’ » In-stbp’. v.a. To ‘oan ts to stop. 


ennant, 
To IX UCT S$, tn-strdkv’. v. a. participle pre- || INSULATED, in’-shd-li-téd, a. [insula, 
i tre “di j - 


or instruct, [instruo, Lat.] To 
teach ; to form by precept; to inform authorita- 


tively; to educate. Bp. Fisher. To model; to sipid; heavy; 
Ai i ON intoesirys, 


e. 
TRU'CTER, in-strik’-tir. 98. n.s, A teacher; 

‘an institutor. 1 Cor. iv. 
INSTRU'CTIBLE*, in-strdut’--bl. a. Able to in- 


struct. Bacon. 

INSTRU’CTION, In-strik’-shin. ». s. The act of 
teaching ; information. Locke. Precepts convey- 
img knowledge. Jer. xxxv. Authoritative infor- 
mation; mandate. Si 


takspeare. 
INSTRUCTIVE, Jn-strik’-tlv. 157. a. Conveying i 


kuowledge, Holder. 
INSTRU CTIVELY®, in-strik’-tiv-lé. ad. So as to 
teach by instruction. Barrow. 
INSTRU'CTIVENESS*, tn-strik/-tiv-nés. on. s. 
Power of instructing. Situation of Paradise. 
INSTRU’‘CTOR*. "eo INSTRUCTER. 


but instruments ; produced by iustruments; not vor 
eal. Flooker. 

INSTRUMENTA'LITY, in-strd-mén-14l'-4448, n. s, 
Subordinate id agency of any thivg as means 
to an end. Hale. 

INSTRUME/NTALLY, fn-stri-mén/-14l-¢. ad. Tn 
the nature of an instrument, as means to an end. 
Dighy. With instruments of musick. Mason. 

INSTRUME/NTALNESS, in-strd-mén’-tal-nés. ns. 
Usefulness as means to an end. HHausmmond. 

To INSTY'LE®, ia-stlle’, v. a. [in aud style.) To 
denominate ; to call. Crashaw. 

LINSU‘AVITY®, In-swiv’-2-té, a. s. [insuavitas, Lat] 

' Unpleasantness. Burton. 

J NSL BJE'CTION*, in-stibjek’-shim. 2. s. [in and 

subjection,] State of disobedience to government. 
INSUBORDINA‘TION?, jn-sdb-6r-dé-nd/-shiin. ns. 
Jin and subordination.) State of disorder. 
INSUBSTA/NTIAL*, in-sdb-stin’-shal. a. [ia and 
substential.| Not real; unsubstantial. Shad speare. 
INSUCCA’TION®, lu-sik-ka’-shiin. n. s. [rnsucea- 
tus, Lat. VK Evelyn. Ob. T. 
3 FFERABLE$, in-sdf-far-d-bl. a. [in and 
i 





su fferable,| Vrtolerable ; iusupportable ; intense be- 
E etestable 5 conutempu- 
le, 


den. 
INSU’FFERABLY, In-sif’-ffr-4-blé. ad. To a de- 
gree beyond endurance, Milton. 
INSUFFICIENCE, in-siif-fish’-@nse. Qn. s. Inade- 
INSUFFICIENCY, in-sdf-fish’-én-sé. §  quateness . 
to any end or purpose ; want of requisite value or 


wer. Hooker. 


INSUFFICIENT §, in-sii-fish’-@at. a. [ia and suf 
Jicient.] Tnadequate (o any need, use, or purpose y 
wanting abilities; incapable; unfit, Spenser,  * 

INSUFFUCIENTLY, in-sif-fish’-Gnt-lé, ad, With 
want of proper ability ; not skilfully. 

INSUFFLA‘TION, in-sif-fii’-sbin. x. s. [in and 
sufflo, Lat.) ‘The act of breathing upon. Fudke. 

‘INSU ITABLE®, in-si’-ta-bl, a. Not suitable. Dar- 

a. 

| VNSULARY §, in’-shd-lar-é. 

| island. Howell. . 

INSULAR®*, in/-shd-lir. a. s. An islander, Bp, 


' Berkeley, 
To UNSCLATE, in’-shi-ldte. v.a. To make an 


island, J 
oe as 
contiguous on ye poe not connected. Brrke, 
INSU’LSE $, fn-sdlse’. a. [insulsus, Lat.] Dull; in- 
stupid. Milton. a 

In-sdl’-sé-te. a. s. Stupidity, Cock- 


_ endurance. Brown. 


insularis, Lat.J 
elonging to an 


cram, 
|| WNSULT, in’-silt, 492, n.s. The act of leaping 


npon any thing. Dryden. Actor speech of inso- 
lence or contempt. Savage. 

To INSU'LT §, in-sdlv’. ». a, [insudfo, Lat.] To treat 
with insolence or contempt. Pope. To trample 
upon; to wiumph over. Shakspeare. eae 

Te INSU L'T*, in-sdlv. v. mn, To behave with inso- 
lent triumph. B. Jonson. 

NSULTA‘LION®, in-sdl-ti/-shdn. n. s. [old Fr.J 
Insulting or injurious treatment, Felthane. 

INSU'LTER, fi-sdilv-tir. 98. n. s, Qne who treats 
another with unsolent wiumph. SluAspere. 

INSU'LTING®, in-silv-Ing. x. s. An act or speech 


of contempt or insolenee. Barrow. 


INSTRU'CTRESS*, fn-strik’-wés. n.s. A female || INSU'LTINGLY, fu-sdlt'-lng-le. ud. With coutemp- 


instructer. Sir T’. Elyot. : 
INSTRUMENT §, tu’stré-mént. n. s. [Fr. 5 instr: 
mentiun, Lat.] A tool used for any work or pur- 
pose. .xxxv. A frame constructed so as to 
yield harmonious sounds. Hooker. A writing con- 
taining MY contract or order. Tobit. The agent. 
Shat. That by means whereof somethin is done. 
Sidney. One who acts only to serve the purposes 
another. Sidney. 
ISTRUME/NTAL, In-strd-mén’-til. a. [Fr.] Con- 


ducive as means to some end; organical, Raleigh, 
Acting to some end; contributing to some pur- | 

ift Consisting not of voices |; pics, No 44, 455, Mcl-—tiee Sursnanse. Ww 
OS 


pose; helpful. Sift. 


‘ 


tuous triumph. Dryden. 
To INSU MES, in-siine’. v. a. [instno, Lat.] To 
take in, Evelya. 
INSUPERABI LITY, in-si-pér-d-bil’-d-té. n, s. The 
quality ef being invincible, | 
INSU/PERABLE §, in-si’-pér-a-bl, a. [insuperwhitis, 
Lat.) Lavincible ; insurmountable; not to be con- 
quered; not to be overcome. Dighy. 


ir This word is frequently, but very incorrectly, pro- 
nounced as if written enshuperable. The » is never 
aspirated when the accent ia on the succceding vowel. 
but in sere, suger, and their compounds.—See J’rinci- 





INT INT 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tdb, ball ;—8il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
INSU’/PERABLENESS, tn-stv-pér-d-bl-nés. n. s.|| tum, Lat.) Any thing that covers or envelopes 





invincibleness ; impossibility to be surmounted. another, Wotton. 
INSU’/PERABLY, in-st’-pér-d-blé. ad. Invincibly; || VWNTELLECT §, in/-tél-lékt. n.s. [Fr.; intellectus, 
insurmountably. Grew. Lat.) The intelligent mind ; the power of under- 


INSUPPO/RTABLE §, in-sip-pdr’-t4-bl. @. [insn standing. Milton. 
portable, Fr.) Intolerable ; insufferable ; not to INTELLE/CTION, fostal-I8k’/-shdin. n.s. Fr. 5 intel- 
endured. South. }) _ dectio, Lat.] The act of understanding. Glanville. 
INSUPPO'RTABLENESS, _ In-stip- r/-th-bl-nés, | INTELLE'CTIVE, in-tél-lék’-tlv. a. [intellectif, Fr.J 
‘n. s. Insufferableness ; the state of being beyond|! Having power to understand, Wotton, To be per- 
endurance. Sidney. ceived by the intellect, not the senses, Milton. 
INSUPPO'RTABLY, in-sdp-por’-ta-blé. ad. Be- || INTELLE/CTUAL, in-tél-lék’-tshd-al. 461. a. [untel- 
nd endurance. Milton. lectuel, Fr.] Relating to th+ understanding ; transact- 
SUPPRE/SSIBLE §*, tn-sdp-prés’<é-bl. a. [in || ed by the So Bp. Taylor, Memal; 








and ressible.| Not to be concealed or sup-|| comprising the faculty of understanding; belon 

pressed. Young. ing to the mind. Wiutis. Ideal; perceived by the 
INSUPPRE'SSIVE*, in-sip-prés’-siv. g. Not to be || intellect, not the senses. Cowley. Having the 

kept under ; not to be suppressed, Shakspeure. |} power of understanding. Hooker. Proposed as 
INSLRABLE®, in-shure’-4-bl. 454. a. Capable of || _ the object not of the senses but intellect. Cudworth. 
+ being insured. {|} INTELLE/CTUAL, 'n-tél-lék/-tshd-4),..n. s. Iniel- 


INSU’RANCE*, in-shdre’-Anse. n. s, Exemption from 
hazard, obtained by payment of a certain sum. 

_ See ENSURANCE. 

INSU/RANCER*. See Exsurancen. 

To VNSURE*. See 7o Ensure. . ; 

INSU’/RER*. See Ensurer. INTELLECTUA‘LITY®, — in-tél-lék-tshd-Al/-é-1é. 

INSURGENT", In-sdr’-jént. n,s. [insurgens, Lat.]|| _n.s. The state of intellectual power. Hallywell. 

Oxie who rises m open rebellion against the estab- || INTE/LLIGENCE §, in-tél’-lé-jénse. ie oie in- 


rl understanding ; mental powers or faculties. 
ilton, 

INTELLE/CTUALIST™, in-té}-ldk’-tshii-4l-ist. n. s. 

— who over-rates the human understanding. 
‘acon 








lished government of his country. Guthrie. INTE’/LLIGENCY §, in-tél’-lé-jén-sé. igentia, 
INSURMO/UNTABLE §, in-sir-médn’-t4-bl. 405. a. 


Lat.] Commerce of information; notice; mutual 
‘[irswrmontadle, Fr.) Insuperable ; unconquerable.|| communication; account of things distant or secret. 
Hooker, Commerce of acquaintance; terms on 
which men live with one another. Bacon, Spirit; 


oe mind. Milton, Understanding; skill. 
INTE/LLIGENCER, tn-t0V/-Idj@n-sdr. 98. n. s. One 


who sends or conveys news ; one who gives notice 
of private or distant transactions ; one who carries 


INSURMO'UNTABLY,> In-sdr-médn/-t4-blé. ad. 
Invincibly ; unconquerably. * 
INSURRE” TION $, tn-sdir-rék/-shém. n. s, [insur- 
rectio, Lat.] A seditious rising ; a rebellious com- 
“motion. Erra. 
INSURRE‘CTIONARY?, tn-sdr-rék’-shiin-d-ré. a. 
“Suitable to an insurrection. Burke. 
INSUSCE'PTIBLE*, in-sis-s@p’-té-bl, a. Not sus- 
ceptible; not capable. Wotton. 
INSUSURRA‘TION, in-sd-sdr-ra/-shiin. n. s. [in- 
isusurro, Lat.) The act of whispering into some- 


m . Sidney. 

INTE/LLIGENCING®, in-t@l/--jén-sing. a. Con- 
veying information ; giving notice of private or dis- 
tant transactions. Milton. 

INTE/LLIGENT, in-tél’-l0-jént. a. [Fr.; intelligens, 
Lat.] Knowing ; instructed ; skilful. Bucon. Giv- 
ing information. Shakspeare. 

INTELLIGE’NTIAL, in-tél-l-jén’-shal. a. Consist- 

INT A’GLIATED*®, in-tig’-lt-d-téd. a, Engraven;/| ing of unbodied mind. Milton.” Intellectual ; exer- 
stamped on. Warton. _ || esta KTS | Milton. 

INT' A’ GLIO, in-til’-yd. 388. n. s. [Ttal.] Any thing | INTELLIGIBILITY, in-tél-lé-jé-bil’-4-12. 2. s. Pos- 

above 


» thing. 
INTA'CTIBLE, in-tak’-té-bl. 405. a. [in and tactum, 
“Lat.} Not perceptible to the touch. Dict. 


“that has figures engraved on it so as to rise sibility to be understood. Mason. The power of 

the ground. Addison. understanding ; intellection. Glanville. 
INTA/IL*. See Extrait, INTE’LLIGIBLE §, in-tél/-1é-jé-b). a. [Fr. ; intelligi- 
INT A/NGIBLE*, in-tin’-j-bl. a. [in and tangible.]|| _ bilis, Lat.] To be conceived by the understanding ; 

#Not to be touched. Bp. Wilkins. ible to be understood, Burnet. et 
To IN'TA'NGLE*, See To EXTANGLE. INTE’LLIGIBLENESS, in-té-le.jé-bi-nés, 1. & 


INTA/‘STABLE, in-tis’-ti-bl, a. Not raising any 
$ensatious in the organs of taste. Grew. Ob. J. 
FNT EGER, iv’-té-jar. 98. n.s. [Lat.] The whole'| understood ; clearly; plainly. Roscommon, __. 
“of any thing. Artathnot. | INTE/MERATE§,!n-tém’-@r-ate. 91. a. [indemera- 


Poesy to be understood ; perspicuity. Locke... 
YNTEGRALS, in’-td-gril. a. [Fr.] Whole; es tus, Lat.] Undefiled; unpolluted. Partheneia Sa- 
| 


|| INTE’/LLIGIBLY, in-t@l’-l¢-jé-blé. ad. So as to be 


to a thing considered as comprising all its constit-|} cra. 
ent arts. Bacon. Uninjured 5" complete not || INTE/MERATENESS%, in-tém/-@r-dte-nés. nn. @, 
) 


defective. Holder. Not fractional ; not broken into | State of being andefiled. Donne. 
ions. INTE/MPERAMENT, in-tém/-pér-d-mént. n.s, [in 
YNTEG RAL, fn’-té-gril. 503. n. s. The whole made and tem Sapo amg constitution. Harvey. 
“ap of parts. Hale, : | INTE’MPERANCE, In-1ém/-pér-dnse. i Want 
INTEGRA LITY®, in-té-gril’-é-18. n. s, Whole- || INTE/MPERANCY, fn-tém’-pér-An-sé. § of temper- 
‘ness; completeness. Whitaker. ance, or moderation : commonly excess in meat or 
YNTEGRALLY*, In’-té-gral-lé. ad. Wholly ; com-|| drink. Shakspeare. Excessive addiction to &ny ap- 
pletely. Whitaker. elite or affection. 
YNTEGRANT*, in/-té-grant. a. Contributing to|| INTE’MPERATES, in-tém’-pér-ate. 91. a. [indem- 
hake up a whole. 1, Addison. us, Lat.] Immoderate in appetite ; excessive 
To VN TEGRATES, lo’ -té-grite. va. [euegro, m-'| in meat or drink; dranken; gluttonous. Grant, 
tegratus, Lat.) To form one whole ; to contain all!| Passionate; ungovernable; without rule. Shak, 
the parts of. Nowh. || Excessive ; exceeding the just or convenient mean g 
INTEGRA/CTION*, in-té-gri/-shin. n.s. The act|| as, an intemperate climate. 
of making whole; the act of restoring. Cockeram. || To INTE'MPERATE*, in-tém’-pér-dte. vt.a. To 
INTE/GRITY, in-tg’-gré-té. n. s. [integritas, Lat.] disorder; to put any thing out of its just or con- 
Honesty 5 uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; venient state. Whitaker. 
gencorruptedsess, Shak. Purity; genuine, unadol- || INTE’/MPERATELY, in-t2m’-pér-dte-lé. ad. With 
terated state. Hale, Entireness; unbroken whole. | breath se the laws of yh Tillotson. 1\m- 
Brreome. moderately ; excessively, Sprat. 
INTE’/GU MENT, in-t8g’-gii-mént. x. s. fieiegmen-| INTE! MPERATENESS,, in-tém’-pér-Ate-nés, n. 8. 
5 





INT 


INT 
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Wane moderation. Unseasonableness of weather. || INTE/NTLY, in-tént’-lé. ad. With close attention ; 


insworth, 

INTE’/MPERATURE, in-tém’-pér-f-tire. n. s. Ex- 
cess of some qualit . Cotgrare. 

INTEMPE’STIVE §*, fo-tdin-pés/-tiv. a. [intempesti- 
vus, Lat.] Unseasonable ; untimely ; not suitable to 
time or occasion. Burton, 

INTEMPE'STIVELY*, in-tém-pés’-tlv-. ad. Un- 
snitably to time or occasion. Burton. 

INTEMPESTIVITY*, in-tém-pés-tiv’-é-42. n. s. Un- 
suitableness to time or occasion. 

INTE/NABLE, in-tén’--bl. a. [i and ap erone! Inde- | 
fensible ; as, an intenadble opinion 5 an % 





with close applieation; with eager desire. Hum- 


INTE/NTNESS, fn-tént’-nés, n. s. The state of being 
inteut ; anxious application. South. . 

ToINTE'R §, in- - v. a, [enterrer, Fr.] To cover 
under ground; to bury. Shakspeare. To cover 
with earth. Mortimer. 

VNTERACT™, fu’-tér-aikt. m. s. [inter and act, Lat.] 
A dramatick phrase, meaning the time between the 
acts of the drama, during which the representation 
is suspended. Ld. Chesterfield. 


for- | INTERA/MNIAN®, fn-tér-im/-né-fin. a. [inter and 


amnis, Lat.] Situated among rivers. B 


tress. ar ryan, 
To INTE'ND, in-ténd’. v. a. [intendo, Lat.] To | INTERBASTA‘TION?®, tn-tér-bas-t4’-shadn. n. s. [in- 


stretch out, Spenser. To e 3 to make in- 
tense. Brown. To ; to attend ; to take care 
of. Hooker. To pay regard or attention to. Spen- | 
ser. ‘To mean; to design, Sidney. 
INTE/NDANT, {n-tén/-dant. n.s. [Fr.] An officer! 





of the highest class, who oversees any particular |) 


allotment of the publick business. Arbuthnot. 

INTE/NDER*, in-téad’-dr. n. s. One who has inten- 
tion to doa thing. Feltham. 

To INTE‘NDER®. See 7'o Extenver. 

INTE/NDIMENT, in-ténd’-¢-mént. n. s. [entende 
ment, Fr.) Attention; patient hearing. Spenser. 
Understanding ; skill. Spenser. Consideration ; 
thought. Spenser. Not used. 

INTE/NDMENT, in-ténd’-mént. x. 8. [entendement, 
Fr.] Intention ; design. Shakspeare. 

To E/NERATES$, in-tén’-nér-Ate. 554. v. a. [in 
and tener, Lat.] To make tender; to soften. 

iel. 


INTENERA’‘TION, in-tén-nér-d/-shin. n. s. The act 
of sofiening or making tender. Bacon, 
INTE'NIBLE, in-tén’-¢-bl. 405, a. bg and lenible,] 
That cannot hold. S/ re. Ob. J. 
INTE/NSE 6, in-ténse’. a. [intensus, Lat.] Raised to 
a high degree ; strained; forced; not slight ; not 
lax. Boyle. Vehement; ardent. Addison, Kept 
on the stretch ; anxiously attentive. Milton. 
. INTE/NSELY, tn-ténse’-lé. ad. To a t degree ; 
not slightly ; not remissly. Addison. Attentively ; 
earnestly. & ls 
soko bry io stnon’-obe, n. ve The state of 
ing enfo in a high degree ; force ; contrariet 
to lacity or melon i Woodward. Vabemaacn | 
ardency. Knatchbull. Great attention; earnest- 


ness. er. 

INTE/NSION, In-tén’-shin. x. s. gg Lat.] The 
act of forcing or straining any thing. Bacon. 

INTE/NSITY*, in-tén’-st-t4. n. 3, Macon. Burke, 

INTE/NSIVE, in-tén’-siv. 428, a. Swetched or in- 
creased with respect to itself. Hale. Tutent ; unre- 
mitted. Wotton. 

INTE/NSIVELY, in-tén’-siv-lé. ad. By increase of 
degree. Bp. Bramhall. 

INTEYNT §, in-tént’, . [intentus, Lat.] Anxiously dil- 
igent ; fixed with close application. K. Charles. 
INTE NT, in-tént’. n.s. A design; a purpose ; a 
drift; a view formed; meaning. Hooker.—To all 
intents. In all senses, whatever be meant or de- 

signed. South. 

1 /N'TION, in-tén/-shdn. 2. s. [intensio, Lat.] Ea- 
gerness of desire; closeness of attention; deep 
thought; vehemence or ardour of mind. Lacke. 
Design; purpose. Temple. ‘The state of being in- 
tense or strained: generally written intension. 


ke, 
INTE/NTIONAL, in-tén/-shan-al. 88. a. [indentionel, 
oo Designed ; done by design. Rogers. 
INTE/NTIONALLY, in-tén’-shin-al-¢. ad. By de- | 
sign; with fixed choice. Hule. 
action, Aflerlnury. 
INTE/NTILVE, in-tén’-tly. 157. a. Diligently applied ; || 
busily attentive. Bacon. \| 
INTENTIVELY, in-tén’-tiv-Jé. ad. With applica- || 
tion; closely. Bp. Hall. l, 
INTE/NTIVENESS*®, in-tin’-tly-nds. ns. State of | 
being intentive ; diligent employment or = pplica-'' 
Hon. WW". Mountague. 
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Tn will, if not in! 


terbaster, Fr.) Patch-work. Smith. Ob. T. 
INTE’ RCALAR § ! in-tér’-ké-lir, a. [intercala- 
INTE/RCALARY 64, in-tér-kal’-d-ré. ris, Lat.] 

Inserted out of the common order to preserve the 

equation of time, as the twenty-ninth of February 

in a leap year is an i y day. Holder. 
All our orthoépists agree in placing the accent on the 
gg Ba syllable of etereatar and interealate ; and Mr. 

Sheridan, Dr. Ash, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, Barclay, and 
Entick, place it on the same syllable in intercalary F 
but Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, and Bailey, on the third. 
This latter pronunciation is certainly more agreeable to 
the ear, and, as it is derived from the Latin tntercala- 
ris, « word of the same number of syllables with the pe- 
nultimate long, it should seem we ought to place the 
accent on the same syllable in the English word, 503 ; 
but, as our tanguage absolutely forbids us to lay the 
stress on the a in this termination, 512, I see no reason 
why we should not place it on the preceding syllable 
especially as the termination is not enclitical, 513, and 
therefore does not require the accent on the conjunctive 
part of the word. (See AcapgemMy). The accent on the 
third syllable, therefore, as it clashes with no analogy, 
and is so much more agreeable to the ear, ought, in my 
opinion, to beadopted. FW. 


To INTE‘RCALATE, tn-t@r’-ka-lAte. v.a. To in- 
sert an extraordinary day. Johnson. 

INTERCALA'TION, in-i@r-ka-la’-shan. n. s. [Fr. ; 
iuercalatio, Lat.) Lnsertion of days out of the ordi- 
yg? Ape . Brown, 

To INTERCE’DE$, iu-tér-séed’. v. n. [intercedo, 
Lat.] To pass between. Hule. To mediate; to 
act between two parties. Culamy. 

INTERCE’DER, {n-tér-séé’-dar, 98. n. s. One that 
intercedes ; a mediator. 

INTERCE DING*, in-tér-sé’-ding. n,s. Intercession. 


Pearson. 

To INTERCEPTS, 1-tér-sdpt’. v. a. [interceptus, 
Lat.] To stop and seize in the way. Spenser. To 
obstruct ; to cut off; to stop fram being communi- 
cated. Shakspeare, 

INTERCE'PTER®*, fn-tér-sépv'-dr. ns. One who 
stands in the way ; an oppovent. Sh are. 

INTERCE/PTION, in-tér-sép’-shdn. n. s. [i 
tio, Lat.] Stoppage in course; hinderance ; 
struction. Wotton. 

INTERCESSION 6, fn-tér-sésh’-dn. n.s. [Fr.; in- 
tercessio, Lat.] Mediation ; interposition ; ncy 
between two parties ; agency in the cause of an- 
other. Isa. hii. 

To INTERCE’SSIONATE®*, _in-tér-sésh’-dn-dte. 
ron. To entreat. Nash. Ob. T. 

INTERCE/SSORY*, in-tér-sés’-sdr-4. a. Lnterced- 
ing. Larhery. 

INTERCE’SSOUR, fn-t4r-sés’-sdr. n. 2. [intercessor, 
Lat.] Mediator ; agent between two parties to pro- 
cure reconciliation, Ailton, 

To INTERCHA‘IN, in-tér-tshine’. v. a. To chain ; 
to link together, Shakspeare. 

To INTERCHANGE 4, in-ér-tshanje’. ». a. [inter 
aud change.] To put each in the place of the other 
to give and take mutually. Sidney. ‘To succeed 
ahernately, Sidney. 

INTERCHANGE, in’-tér-tshinje. 493, n.s. Com- 
merce; permutation of commodities. Howell,  Al- 
ternate succession, Milton. Mutual donation and 
reception, Sfuakspeare. 


) INTERCHANGEABLE, fn-tév-tshAn’-j&-bl. 405. a. 


oN 


INT INT 


—nd, mive, ndér, ndt ;—tdbe, wb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


Giyen and taken mutually. Bacon. Following || To INTERFE/RE 4, in-tér-fere’. v. n. [inter and fe Se 

each other in alternate succession. Holder. rio, Lat.] To imerpose; to intermeddle. ag 
INTERCHA‘NGEABLENESS*, in-tér-ishan/-jA- || To clash; to oppose each other. Smalridge. 
J ; pPpe r. idg 

bl-nés. n. e Sone. Huskisson. Alternate suc-|| horse is said to tater -fere, when the side of one of fe 
INTERCHA NGEABI Y, In-tér-tshan’ja-blt. ad Fotos Deen ee eee 

ay = ~ja- . . Z 
Alternately ; in a inanner whereby each gives and | INTERFE RENCE*, fn-tér-f¥-rénse. n. s. Interpo- 
INTERCHA NGEMENT, fn-tdr-tsbdaje’ mi arene 
f in-tér- -mént. 7. s. , 

Exe e; mutual ENT aba a gered tke aneued on the wecond syllable, which, 

INTERCT PLENT §,in-tér-sip’-¢-&nt [Lnercipiens, || £2 on aiong th 

, P PENS , rom jts « l larity, bids fair for a reception ainong the 

Jat. Obstructing ; ; catching by the way. minor criticks in pronunciation, especially when there 

INTERCI PIEN » intér-sly -ént. ns. An inter- —) at = right,  fow plausible analogies in ite favour. 
ythese criticks ’ ot » 

Pane goers rometing that cues  deppage | ow ie want os aepesti sea 

_ , o t ile, as well as conference, deference, pre et, - 

a eye ag ga — -te. ©. «. isatercisio, a and bons Dacha wine it evident ‘re 

rmed from our verbs to confer ’ tit t 

TeINTERCLU DE jyhartbr-kiie’. va. intercludo,|| ferme Seat, defense). ts tay be anewectd, 

Lat.] To shut from a ggg or course by something || that, as there is no Latin verb interfero, ‘here 1 is not the 

intervening ; to inter Holder. same reason for accenting this word on the antepenul- 

INTERCL ‘SION, Io be-khi shin. n. s. Obstruc- || timate syllable, as there is for the other words: and 

tion ; interception. Cockeram. therefore forming interference from our own verb to in- 

INTERCO LUMNIA/TION, In-tér-kd-lam-nd-A'- || tenfere, seems preferable to the forming of a mongrel 


Latin word, merely rupee a formative of our own; 
oad a [inter and coluna, Lat.] The a esi especially when we have eo many words, in a sunilar 


“ es deriving their accent from the verb; as 
Tv INTERCO ME*, in-tér-kam’, = and | defiance, from defy reliance, from rely; assurance, 


port To interpose; to sone he roceedings | from assure, &c., and even in this termination condo- 

nat Garnet ‘| lence, from condole j and why oot interference, from 

Tel AN TERC ‘O/MMON, in-tér-k6m/-miin. v. n. [inter | interfere ? Entick's is the only dictionary in which I 

and common.} To feed at the same table. .| have found this very common and useful word, but, as 

To use Commans promiseaoualy. Bicuel, Dr. Johnson has not got it, this omission in other die- 
INTERCOMMU'NITY, in-iér-kOm-mitr-nétd. n, s,|] _tionaties is easily accounted for. W. 

A mutual communication or community. Bp. Percy. || INTERFE’RING®, In-tér-(t-ring. mi s. Clashing ; 





rfectly new pronunciation of this word, 








A mutual freedom or exercise of religion. Ward. contradiction 5 Re Sia i Bp. 
INTERCOSTAL, in-tér-kds’-1al. a. [F'r.; inter and || INTE’ RFLUENT, in-tér’-fld-€nt, ‘S18. a. [interflu- 
costa, Lat,] Placed between the ribs. Boyle. ens, Lat.| Flowing between. Boyle. 


YNTERCOURSE, tn’-tér-kérse. n. s. [entrecours, INTER a , In-tér- FBV jént. a. [inter and 
Fr.] Commerce ; exchange. Milton. Communica: | Rk! ens, at] Bhiaing between. 
tion. Bacon. Nr RREUS in-tér-fazd’. 359. a. B da 
To a ee fa-tér-kdr’, v. nm. [indercurro, | Lat.] Poured or scattered between. Milton. 
Lat.] To intervene ; to come in the mean time ; to || YNTERIM, in’-t@r-lm. 554. n. s. [interim, Lat.] 
mn. Shelton. Mean time ; intervening time. Shakspeare. 
INTERCU’RRENCE, in-tér-kér’-vrénse, n.s, Pas- || INTE’ RIOUR §, in-té’-ré-dr. a. [interior, Lat.] Inter- 
=> between. Boyle. Intervention ; occurrence.|} al; inner; not outward ; not superficial. Shak- 


INTERCU’RRENT, in-tér-kir’-reat. a. [intercur- ane ‘RIOUR*, in-té/-ré-dr. n. s. That which is with- 
rens, Lat.) Running between. Boyle. ped in ; the inner Shakspeare. 
intervenin K- Barrow. my INTE’RIOURL Y*, In-te/-re-dr-Ie. ad. A 

INTERCUTA/NEOUS*, in-tér-ki-tl’-né-ds. a inwardly. 
tercutancus, low Lat.] Within the skin. Bectyal ™ HON INTERJ RiGENCY §, In-tér-ja’-sén-st, n. 8. {taesje- 

INTERDE‘AL, sober n. &. pl and deal.]|| cens, Lat} The act or state of lying between. 
Traffick ; intercourse. Spenser. The thing lyi between, Brown. 

To INTERDICT $, in-tér-dikt’. v. a. [interdict, Fr. ;|| INTERJA’C N ttt See aet. a. Intervening ; 
interdico, Lat.) To forbid; to prohibit. Stapleton. lying between. Raleigh. 
To prohibit from the enjoyment of communion with || To INTERJE/CT §*, in-tér-jékv’. v. a. [interj 
the church. Ayliffe. = Ae To put between; to throw in; to insert, 

INTERDICT, hy tae lft. 493. n.s. Prohibition ;|| Wot 
prohibiting decree. Bacon, A papal gig to 
the clergy to celebrate the holy o Wotton. 

INTERDICTION, in-ter-dik’-shdn, 3 n.s. Probibi- 
tion ; forbidding decree. Milton. Curse: from the 

i | interdict. Shakspeare. 

INTERDI'CTIVE*, in-tér-dik’-tly. a. Having power 

hibit. Milton 

INT RDICTORY, in-tér-dik’-tdr-@. 512. [For the 
o, see DOMESTICK. -] a. Belonging to an imiterdic- 
tion. Ainsworth. 

I she pecs in’-tér-€s, n. s. [interesse, Ital.} Inter- 

gt yt righ ov tide to. Spenser. Ob. 7’. 

7'o INTERE'SS, in-tér-és’. v. a. [interesser, Fr.] To 
concern ; to affect 3 3 to give share in. Hooker. 

ToVNTEREST §,in’-tér-@st. v. a. [interest, Lat.] | 
MS ——. 3 to affect ; to exert; to give share rd 


To INTERJE/CT*, wh oa v.n. To come be- 
tween ; to inte . Sir G. Buck. 
INTERJE/CTION, in-tér-jék/-shdn, n.s. [Fr. 3 inter- 
jectio, Lat.) A part of speech that discovers the 
mind to be seised or aflected with some passion : 
such as are in English, O ! falas! ah! C - In- 
tervention ; ws Sea ; act of something coming 
between. Bacon 
7. INTERJO'IN, in-tér-j6in’. v.a. thos er-and join] 
join mutually ; tw intermarry. S/ 

INTERKNO WLEDGE, Tribe vy-ladjen nes n.s, [in- 
ter and knowled. ee. Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 
To INTERLA‘CE, tn-tér-lse’. v. a. [entrelasser, 
i Plata intermix ; to put one thing within another, 


INTERLA’PSE, In-tér-lApse’. n. s. [inter and lapse.} 
The flow of time between any twu events. Harvey. 

To INTERLA/‘RD, In-tér-lhed’. v. a, [entrelarder, 
Fr.] To mix meat with bacon, or fat. To inter- 
pose ; to insert between. Carew. To diversify by 
mixture. Hale. 

To INTERLE’AVE, fn-tér-léve’. v. a. [inter and 
-conaet To chequer a book by the insertion of blank 
lea 

To IN" TERL YNE§, = v. a. [inter and line.] 


To I pUNTEREST, in’-tér-2st. v. vn. To affect; to 
move ; to touch ‘with passion ; to gain the affec- 
tions. 

INTEREST, in’-t@r-€st. n. s. Concern ; advantage ; 

. Hammond. Influence over others. Claren- 

Share ; ) articipation, Wasls, Regard to, 
private profit. Swiff. Money paid for use ; usury. 
Shak. Any surplus of = autage. Shak, 


INT 


INT 





(C7 559.—Fite, far, fAll, ft ;—mé, mat x—pine, pin ;— 


To write in alternate lines. Marlowe. 'To correct 
7 something written between the lines. Ayliffe. 
INTERLI/NEARS, in-tér-lin’-¢-4r. ta [inderlin- 
INTERLI'‘NEARY*, in-tér-lin'-¢-Ar-é. § earis, Lat.) 

Inserted between the lines of the original composi- 
tion ; having insertions between lines. Bp. Hail. 
INTERLINEARY*, in-tér-lin’-¢-lr-é. n.s. A book 


having insertions between the lines of it. Milton. 
INTERLINEA‘TION, in-tér-lin-¢-A’-shain, x. s. Cor- 


rection made by writing between the lines. Swi/t. 

INTERLI/NING*, in-tér-ll'-ning. n. s. Correction, 
alteration, or explanation, made by writing between 
the lines. Burnet. 

To INTERLINK, in-tér-lingk’. v. a. [inter and linl.] 
To connect chains one to another ; to join one in 
another. Dryden. 

INTERLOCA‘TION®, in-tér-ld-ka/-shdn. n. s. [in- 
ter and locatio, Lat.] An interplacing ; an interpo- 
sition. Cotgrare, 

INTER U’TION §, in-tér-16-kd’-shdn. n.s. [Fr. ; 
interlocutio, Lat.] Dialogue ; interchange of speech. 
Hooker. Preparatory proceeding in law; an in- 
termediate act before final decision. Ayliffe. 

INTERLOCUTOR, in-t@r-ldk’-kd-tdr. 518. n. s. 
[inter and loquor, Lat.] Dialogist; one that talks 
with another. Harington. 


So t is the tendency of our language to the en- 
clitical accent, that this word, —_ perfectly Latin, 
and having the penultimate u long, hag not been able 
to preserve the accent on that syllable. Mr. Nares ia 
the only orthoépist who places the accent on u; Mr. 
Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Perry, Mr. Barclay, and Entick, accent the antepe- 
nultimate ayllable. I prefer Mr. Nares's accentuation. 
See Protocuror. 


INTERLOCUTORY, in-t@r-ldk’-kd-tar-¢, 512. [For 
the last o, see DomesticK.] a. Consisting of dia- 
logue. Hooker. Preparatory to decision. Black- 


stone, 

To INTERLOPES, in-tér-ldpe’. v.n. [inter, and 
loopen, Dutch.] To run between parties, and inter- 
= the advantage that one should gain from the 
other ; to traffick without a proper license. Tatler. 

INTERLOPER, in-tér-ld/-par. 98. n. s. One who 
runs into business to which he has no right. Bp. 


Hall. 

To INTERLU'CATE §*, fn-tar-ld’-kate. v. a. [in- 
terlueo, Lat.] To cut away boughs, where they ob- 
struct fight ; to thin the branches of a wood. Cocke- 
ram. Ob. T 


INTERLUCA/TION*,  in-t@r-lh-k’/-shin. on. s. 
Thinning of a wood, or letting in light between, by 
cutting away boughs. Evelyn. 

INTERLU'CENT, in-tér-Iti’-sdnt. a. [interlucens, 
Lat.] Shining between. Dict. 

INTERLUDE §, in’-tér-lide. n.s. [inter and ludus, 
Lat.] Sometbing played at the intervals of festiv- 
ity ; a farce. on. 

VNTERLUDER‘, in-tér-lW/-dar, ns. A performer 


in an interlude. B. Jonson. Ob. T'. 


Ne 
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INTERLU‘ENCY,  !n-ér-li’-@n-sé, n. s, | a-ha 
Lat.] Water interposited ; interposition of a flood. | 


Hale. 
INTERLU’NAR, in-tér-lt-ndr, a, [inter and 
INTERLU‘NARY, in-tér-Itv-nar-4.§ dena, Lat.] 
Relonging to the time when the moon, about to 
change, is invisible. Brown. 
INTERMA‘RRIAGE §, in-tér-mir’-ridje. 90, 274. 
n.s. Marriage between two families, where each 
takes one and gives another. Addison, 
To INTERMA/RRY, fn-tér-mdr’-ré. vn. To mar- 
ry some of each family with the other. Swi/?. 
VNTERMEAN?®, fn’-tér-inéén. n. s. [inter and ag 
Something done in the mean time ; interact. Oh. 7* 
To INTERME/DDLE54, in-tér-méd’-dl. v. 2. [inter 
and meddile.| To imerpose officiously. Bacon. | 
To INTERME’DDLE, in-tér-méd’-dl,_ xv. a. To in- 
terinix; to mingle. Spenser. 
INTERME/DDLER, in-tér-méd/-dl-ar. ». s. One| 








mé/-j¢-A-s, 293. a. s. [from intermediate.) Inte 
iseer ; intervention. Derham. An wat enc 
word, 

INTERME’DIAL, in-tér-mé’-dé-4l, or in-tér-mé/- 
jé-Al. 294. a. [inter and medius, Lat.) Intervening ; 

Pena ren: intervenient. Bp. Taylor. 

INTERME'DIATE 4, in-tér-mé/-dé-dte. [See In- 
MEDIATE.) a. [intermediat, Fr. ; inter and medius, 
Lat.) Intervening ; interposed. Newton. 

To INTERME'DIATE®, in-tér-mé/-dé-Ate. v. 1. 
To intervene ; to interpose. Sir H. Sheere. 

INTERME' DIATELY, in-tér-mé/-dé-dte-lé. 376. 

See IMmepiaTE.] add. By way of intervention. 

To INTERME’LL*®, in-tér-mél’. v. n. [entremesier, 
Fr.] To intermeddle. Marston. Ob, 7’. 

To INTERME’LL, in-tér-mél’. rv. a. To mix; to 
mingle. = Fisher. Ob. J. 

INTE/RMENT, in-tér’-mént. n.s. [Fr.] Burial; 
sepulture. Weever. 

To INTERME/NTION’, in-tér-mén/-shan. v. a. To 
mention among other things; to include ; to com- 

hend. Harbottle Grimstone. 

INTERMIGRA’TION, po np jlo se n. &. 
[Fr.; inter and migro, Lat.] Act of removing from 
one place to another, so as that, of two parties re- 
moving, each takes the place of the other. Haile. 

INTE/RMINABLE §, in-tér’-mé-na-bl. a. [Fr.; in 
,and fermino, Lat.] Immense ; admitting no boun- 
dary. Chaucer. 

INTE/RMINABLE®, in-tér’-mé-nd-bl. n. s. He, 
whom no bound or fimit can confine : an appella- 
tion of the Godhead. Milton. 

INTE/RMINATE, in-tér’-mé-nite. 91. a. Unbound- 
ed; unlimited. . 

To INTE/RMINATE §*, in-tér’-mé-ndte. v. a. [in- 

ig Lat.] To threaten; to menace. 


INTERMINA/‘TION, in-tér-mé-nd/-shin. n. s. Men- 
ace; threat. Bp. Taylor. 

To INTERMI/NGLE in-tér-ming’-gl. v. a. To 
mingle ; to mix; to put some things amongst 


Hooker. 

To INTERMI'NGLE, in-tér-ming’-gl. v.n. To be 
mixed or incorporated. Shakspeare. 

INTERMISSION, in-tér-mish’-fin. n,s. [Fr.; in- 
termissio, Lat.] Cessation for a time; pause; in- 
termediate stop. Shak. Intervenient time. Shak. 
State of being intermitied. B. Jonson. The space 
between nar a of a fever, or any fits of 


in; rest. Milton. 

INTERMISSIVE, in-tér-mis’-siv. 158. a. Coming 
by fits ; not continual. Howell. ; 

To INTERMIT §, in-tér-mit’, v, a. [intermitto, Lat.] 
To forbear any thing for a time; to interrupt. 
Hooker. 

To INTERMIT, tn-tér-miv’. v.n. To grow mild be- 
tween the fits or paroxysms. Yong. ‘To cease for 
a time ; to be interrupted. Donne. 

INTERMITTENT, in-tér-mit’-tént, a. Coming by 
fits. Harvey. 

INTERMUTTINGLY®, in-tér-mit’-ting-lé. ad. At 
intervals ; not long together. W. Mountague, 

To INTERMYX §, iv-tér-miks’. vr. a. [inter, and 
mix.) To mingle; to join; to put some things 
among others. Hayward. 

To ssh ERMIX, in-tér-miks’, v.n. To be mingled 
together. 

INTERMIXTURE, in-tér-miks’-tshire. 461. 2. s 
Mass formed by mingling bodies. Boyle. Some- 
thing additional mingled in a mass. Bucon. 

INTERMU'NDANE, in-tér-andin’-dane. a. [inter and 
mundus, pe Subsisting between worlds, or be- 
tween orb and orb, Locke. 

INTERMU’RAL, in-tér-miy-ral. a. [inter and ma- 
rus, ar} Lying between walls. Ainsiwort/i. 

INTERMU’TUAL, in-tér-mi’-tshi-al. a. Mutual ; 


interchanged. Daniel. 


INTE/RN, in-térn’. a. [interne, Fr.] Inward ; intes- 


tine; not foreign. Hoveell. 


that interposes officiously ; one that thrusts himself | INTERNAL §, Jn-tér/-nal. a. ieee Lat.] In- 


into business to which he has no right. Siei/?. i| 


ward; not external, Milton. Tntrinsick; not de- 


INTERME'DIACY, in-t#:-mé’-dé-d-s4, of in-tér-:|  peuding on external accidents 5 real. Rogers 


dew 


INT 


‘ 


INT 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—pdiind ;—vhin, THis. 


INTE/RNALLY, in-tér’-nal-4. ad. Inwardly. Men- 
i intellectually. Bp. Taylor. 
INTERNE'CINE, fn-tér-né/-sine. «. 

en mutual destruction. Hudibras. 
INTERNE/CION, in-tér-né’-shdn. n. s, [internecio, 


[internecinus, 


Lat.] Mutual destruction ; massacre ; slaughter. || 


Hale. 

INTERNE/CTION*, in-tér-n@k’-shin. n. s. [inter- 
necto, Lat.] Connexion. W. Mc . Ob, T’. 
INTERNU'NCIO, io-tér-ndn’-shé-d. n. s. [internun- 

cius, Lat.] Messenger between two parties, Mil- 


ton. 

To INTERPE/AL*. in-tér-péel’. v. a. [interpello, 
Lat.] To interrupt a person speaking or doing any 
thing. More. 

To INTERPE'L §*, in-tér-pél’. v.a. [interpello, Lat.] 
To interrupt. B. Jonson. 

IN'TERPELLA‘TION, in-tér-pél-la/-shdn. n.s. An 
interruption. More. An earnest address; inter- 
a Bp. Taylor. A summons; a call upon. 

e. 

To INTERPLE'DGE®, in-tér-plédje’. v. a. Togive 
and take as a mutual pledge. Davenant. 

To INTERPO'INT®, in-tér-pdint’.. v. a. To distin- 
er ae slops between words and sentences. 

rniel. 

To INTE/RPOLATE §, fn-tér’-pd-late. 91. v. a. [in- 
al a Lat.] To foist any thing into asplace to 
which it does not belong. Bp. Burlow. To renew ; 
to bore see. Hale, 

INTERPOLA’TION, in-tér-pd-ld’-shiin. 2. s. Some- 
thing added or put into the original matter. Han- 


mer. 
INTE/RPOLATOR, in-tér’-pd-l-tir. 521. n. s. One 
that foists in counterfeit passages. Warton. 
To INTERPO'LISH®, in-tér-pdl’-ish. v. a. To pol- 
ish between. Milton. 
INTERPOSAL, in-tér-pd-zAl._n. s. Interposition ; 
— two persons. Sout. Intervention. 


lanville, 

To INTERPOSE §, in-t@r-pdze’. v. a. [interpono, 
Lat. ; interposer, Fr.] ‘To place between; to make 
intervenient. Bacon. ‘To thrust in as an obstruc- 
tion, interruption, or inconvenience. Shak. To of- 
fer as a succour or relief. Woodward, 

To INTERPO'SE, In-tér-pdze’. von. To mediate; 
to act between two parties. To put in by way of 
ea Str Boyle. 

ee =e in-tér-pdze’. n. s, Interposal, Spen- 

INTERPO'SER, in-tér-pd’-zir. 98. n.s. One that 
comes between others. Shak. An intervenient 
agent; a mediator. 

ERPOSI'TION, in-tér-pd-z'sh’-dn. n. s. iFr3 

interpositio, Lat.) Intervenient agency. Atterbury. 
Mediation ; agency between parties. Addison. In- 
tervention; state of being placed between two. 
aa thing inte d. Milton. 

INTERPOSURE®, in-tér-pd’-zhire. n. s. The act 
of interposing. Glanville. 

To INTE/RPRET §, In-tér’-prét. rv. ¢. [interpretor, 
Lat.] To explain ; to translate ; to decipher; to 
give a solution to; to clear by exposition; to ex- 

und, Dan, v, 

NTE/RPRETABLE, in-tér’-pré-ti-bl. a. Capable 
of being expounded or deciphered. Collier. 

INTERPR A/TION, 1n-tér-pré-td/-shan. on. s. 
[Fr. ; interpretatio, Lat.] The act of interpreting ; 
explanation, Shek, The sense given by an inter- 
preter; exposition. Hooker. The power of ex- 

laining. Bacon. , 

INTE/RPRETATIVE, in-tér’-pré-th-tiv, 512. a. 
Collected by interpretation. Hammond. Coutain- 
ing explanation ; et Barrow. 

INTER PRETATIV LY, in-t@r’-pré-td-tlv-lé. 512. 
ad. As may be collected by interpretation. Ray. 
INTE/RPRETER, in-tér/-pré-tir. n. s. [interpres, 
Lat.] An explainer ; an expositor; an expounder. 

Burnet. brerne 


4 


A traxslator. Sher: ‘ 

INTERPU'NCTION. in-tér-phogk’-shin. n.s. [in- 
terpungo, Lat.) Pointing between or sen- 
tences. Dr. Jackson. 


|INTERRE' GNUM, in-tér-rég’-ndm, n. s. [Lat] 
The time in which a throne is vacant between 
the death of a prince and accession of another. 


Cowley. 

INTERRE‘IGN, in-tér-rane’. n. s. [interregne, Fr.J 
Vacancy of the throne. Bacon. 

LINTE/RRER®, in-tér’-dr.n, s, [from inter.) A burier. 
Cotgrave. 

To INTE/RROGATE §, in-tér’-ro-ghte. v. a. [in- 
ia Lat.) ‘l'o examine; to question. Knatch- 


To INTE/RROGATE, in-tér’-rd-gite. v. n, To ask ; 


to put questions. Bacon. 
INTER OGATE®*, in-tér’-rd-gate. n.s. Question 
Nat inquiry. Bp. Hail. 

INTERROGA/TION, in-tér-rd-gi’-shan. n. s. The 
act of questioning. A question put; an inquiry. 
Gov. of the Tongue. A note that marks a ques- 
tion, thus 3) as.‘* Does Job serve God for nought?” 

eppbanmang gerd tes in-tér-rdg’-gi-tiv. a. [inter- 

rogativus, Lat. pLoting a question ; expressed in 

guestionary Sore of i. Fleoiber, , 

INTERROGATIVE, in-tér-rég’-ga-tly. 512. n. 5. 

_ A pronoun used in asking questions: as, who ? 
what? which ? whether ? 

INTERROGATIVELY, fn-tér-rdg’-gi-tlv-lé. ad. 
In form of a question, Bp. Bedell. 

INTE/RROGATOR, in-tér’-rd-ga-tdr, 521. n.s. An 
asker of questions, Knatchiull. 

INTERROGATORY, in-tér-rég’-gA-tar-4. 512. 
[For the last 0, see Domesticx.) n. s. [interroga- 
toire, Fr. Seana) an inquiry. Sidney. 

IS TERROGATORY, in-tér-tog’-gh-tdr-€, 557. a. 
Containing a qoeation } expressing a question. 

To INTERRUPT 4, in-tér-rapt’, v. a. [interruptus, 
Lat.] To hinder the process of any thing by break- 
ing in upon it. Shak, To hinder one from pro- 
ceeding by interposition. Ecclus. xl. To divide ; 


to separate. 

INTERRUPT in-tér-rdpt’. a. [interrupte, old Fr. 
Containing a chasm. Mion. earhia i , 

urton. 

INTERRU’PTEDLY, in-tér-rap/-téd-lé. ad. Not ia 
continuity ; not without stoppages. e. 

INTERRU'PTER, in-tér-rapt’-dr. 98. n. x, He who 
interrupts. South, 


INTERRUPTION, in-tér-rap’-shan. n. s. [interrep- 
tio, Lat.] Interposition ; ach of continuity. 


Hale. Intervention ; interposition, Dryden. Hin- 
derance ; stop; let; obstruction. Shak. i 
sion. Locke. 

INTERSCA’PULAR, Inér-skAp/-pd-lir. a. P= 
and la, Lat.] Placed between the shoulders. 
To INTERSCIND, in-tér-sind’. v. a. [inter and sein- 

do, Lat.] ‘To cut off by interruption, Dict. 

To INTERSCRI'BE. in-tér-skribe’. v. a. [inter and 

scribo, Lat.] To write between, Dict. 

INTERSE/CANT, in-tér-sé’-kant. a. [intersecans, 

La'.] Dividing any thing into parts. . 

To INTERSE'CT §, io-tér-si'kt’. v. a. [interséto, 

Lat.} ‘To cut; to divide each other mutually. 


Brewn. : 

To INTERSECT, in-tér-sékt’. v. x. To meet and 
cross each other, Wiseman. 

INTERSE/CTION, in-tér-sék’-shdn. n.s. [intersee- 
tio, Lat.] Point where lines cross each other. Wot- 


ton. 
To INTERSE/RT$, In-tér-sdrt’. v, a. fintersero, 
aS, To put in between other things. Brerewood. 
INTE VRTION, in-tér-sér’-shdn. n. s, An inser- 
| porn or thing inserted between any thing. Ham- 


mond. 
| To INTERSPE/RSE §, in-tér-spérse’. ». a. [inéer- 
| spersus, Lat.] To scatter bere and there among 
| __ other —— Locke. 
INTERSPE’RSION, 1n-tér-spér’-shdn, n. s. The 
act of scattering here there. Waits. 
In-tér-stél’-ldr. a. [inter and 


/INTERSTE’LLAR, 
stella, Lat.] Intervening between the stars. Ba- 


con, 
VNTERSTICE 4, to’-tér-stis, or In-tér’-stis. [In‘-1ér- 
| stls, Jones.] ns, Sy Lat.) Space between 





INT 





one thing and another. Newton. Time between | 
one act and another. Aylife. 


Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, Buchansn, 

V. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Barclay, place the ac- 
cent on the second syllable of this Word ; and Dr. John- 
son, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, Bailey, and Entick, on tho first. 
I do not besitate a moment to pronounce this the better 
accentuation : for,as this word must be derived from 
the noun interstitium, and not from the verb intersto, 
the rule so often mentioned, of changing the secondary 
accent of the Latin word, when shortened into the prin- 
is accent of the English word, must take place here. 

Acapemy and IncoMPARABLE. 

It is not easy to conjecture what could be the reason that 
this majority of orthotpists should be found on the side 
of the penultimate accentuation of this word. It is 
certain that the greater part do but copy from former 
dictionaries; but when an uncouth and uncommon pro- 
nunciation is adopted, it is generally for some learned 
reason from the dead —_ es, which the common in- 
épector is utterly incapab Sof conesivin . In the pres- 
ent instance, however, there is not t shadow of a, 
reason, from the original Latin, that we should place 
the accent on the second syllable of tnterstice, which 
would not oblige us to lay the stress on the same syllable 
- iaten swe, intervene, intercourse, interval, superfluz, 

c. . 

INTERSTYNCTIVE®, tn-tér-stingk’-tiv. a. [inter- 
stinctus, Lat. jag et oe 5 allis. ; 
INTERSTITIAL, in-tér-stish’-Al, a. Containing in- 

terstices. Brown. P 

To INTERTA‘LK®, in-tér-tawk’, v. n. [inter and 
talk.) ‘To exchange conversation. Carew. 

Tol RTA'N 


JE®, in-tér-t . va. [inter, 
and pep Als knit together soy ee pr 





mont and cher. 

INTERTE’/XTURE, in-tér-tdks’-tshare. n. s. a 
texo, Lat.) Diversification of things mingled or 
woven one among another, fore. 

To INTERTWUNE, in-tér-twine’. 2 v. a. [inter and 

Tv INTERTWIYST, in-tér-twist’, § twine, ortwist.] 
To unite by twisting one in another. Carew. 

INTERVAL, fv'-tér-vdl. ns. [indervallam, Lat.] 
Space between places 5 interstice ; vacuity ; space 
unoccupied ; void place ; vacancy ; vacant space. 
Newton: Time passing between two assignable 
points, Swift. 
per. Alferbury. 

i> Dr. Kenrick, of all our orthodpists, is the only one 
who accents this word on the second syllable. WW. 

INTERVEINED*®. in-tér-vin'd’. part. a. Intersected 
as with veins. Milton. | 

To INTERVE'NE 4, in-tér-véne’. v. 2. [intervenio, |) 
Lat.] To come between things or persons, Wot- I 
ton. 'To make intervals, Millon. ‘l'o cross unex- 

: nop ree qa. | 

NTERVE NE, in-tér-véne’.n, s. ition, or per: || 
haps interview. Pott, Ob. J. — | 

INTERVENIENT, in-tér-vé/-né-€nt. a. [interve- 
niens, Lat.} lntercedent; interposed; passing be- |) 
tween. Bacon. . 

INTERVENTION, fn-tér-vén’-shém. n.s. [Fr.5 in- || 
terventio, Lat.] Agesicy between persons. Temple. || 
A aeny wtigad ar re and consecutives. 

JEstrange. Anterposition; the state of being in- 
terpos nde Holder. Lae . 

INTERVE/NUE*, in-tér-ven/-t, n. 8. [intervem:, Fr] 

interposition; state of being plaged between. 
Blount. ‘ 

To INTERVE/RT, in-i@r-vért’. vr. a. [interverto, | 
Lat.] ‘To turn to another course. Wotton. To turn h 
to another use. 

INTERVIEW, In’-tér-vd. n. s. [entrevne, Fr] Mae |) 
tual sight; sight of each other. It is commonly | 

ora ag a or important meeting ! 
ay 


emission of a delirium or distem- 








| 





‘ 


used 
or conference. Hooker. | t 
To INTERVOLVE, in-tér-vdlv’. v. a. [intervolro, | 
Lat.] To involve one within another. A/ilton. iF 
To INTERWE‘AVE §, in-tér-wéve’. vp. a. preter. || 
interwore, part. pass. interwoven, ilerwore, OF ae | 
terweaved. [inter and weare.] To mix one with an- || 
other in a lar texture ; to intermingle, Ailton, || 
INTERWE/AVING®, in-tér-we’-ving. 2. s. Inter-' 
texture. Milton. | 


' 
in 


=. 
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CF 559.—Fate, far, fll, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin j;— 


To INTERWISH, in-tér-wish’._v. a. To wish mu- 
tually to each other. Donne. 

INTERWO'RKING®, fu-tér-wark’-Ing. ms, Act 
of working together. Milton. Ob. T’. 

INTERWRE/ATHED*, in-tér-rééru'd’. part, a. 
Woven in a wreath. Lovelace, 

INTE/STABLE 4, in-tés/-t4-bl. a. fintestabilis, Lat.) 
Disqualified to make a will. Aylife. 

INTE’STACY’®, Ip-tés’-ta-sé. n.s, Want of a_will. 

INTE/STATE, in-tés’-thte. 91. a. [intestatus, Lat.] 
Wanting a will; dying without a will. tn 

INTESTINAL, in-tés’-té-nail, 88. a. [intestinal, Fr.; 
from intestine.] Belonging to the guts, Arbuthnot. © 

{7° This word is sometimes pronounced with the accent 
on the third syllable, with the i long, because the ¢ in 
the Latin intestinum is long; but Dr. Johnson makes 
it more preperly a formative of our own from intestine 5 
and even if we were to allow this ailjective to be de- 
rived immediately from the Latin substantive of the 
same number of syllables, we may see,in Principles 
No, 503, (h,) how many exceptions there are to this rule, 
and how probable it is that this werd is one. 

INTESTINE §, in-tés’-tin. 140. a. [intestinus, Lat.] 
Internal ; inward ; not external. Contain- 
ed in the body. Milton, Domestick ; not foreign. 
Shakspeare. 

INTE/STINE, in-tés’-tin. n. s. [intestinum, Lat.] The 

gut ; she bowel: most commonly without a singu- 
ar. Arbuthnot. 

To INTHYRST®, In-thirst’. v. a. To make thirsty 


Bp. Hall. 

To INTHRA/‘L$, in-thrawl’. 406. v. a. [in and 
thrall.] To enslave ; to shackle ; to reduce to ser- 
vilude. Shakspeare. 

INTHRA‘LMENT, in-thraw!’-mént. n, s. Servitude ; 
gt 0 Milton. 

To INTHRO/NE 4, in-thréne’. v. a. To raise to roy- 
\alty; to seat on a throne. Z'homson. 

To INTHRONIZE*, In-thrd’/-nize. 159, v.a. [in- 
thronizer, Fr.] To inthrone. Bullokar. 

INTHRONIZA’TION*, in-thrd-né-zd/-shin. n. «. 
State of being inthroned. Weever. 

To INTYCE*. See 7'o Entice. 

INTIMACY, in’-té-mii-sé. n.s. Close familiarity. 


YNTIMATE 4, in’-té-mat. 91, a. [intimus, Lat.] In- 
most; inward: intestine. Milton, Near; not kept 
at distance. South. Familiar; closely acquainted. 
Roscommon, 

VN'TIMATE, fu’-té-mat. 2. s. A familiar friend ; one 
who is trusted with our thoughts. Government of the 
Tiomgue. 

To VUNTIMATE®, in’-t0-mate. 91. rv. a. To partake 
hice aad ; lo share together as friends. Spenser. 


Ob, T’. 

To VNTIMATE, fn’-té-mite. v. a. [intimer, Fr.] To 
at to point out indirectly, or pot very plainly. 

ole. \ 

VNTIMATELY, in’-té-mite-ld. ad. Closely; with 
intermixture of parts. Arbuthnot, Nearly ; insepar- 
ably. Addison, Familiarly ; with close Tieadehip. 

INTIMA‘TION, in-té-nd/-shin, 2, s. [Fr.] Hint; 
obseure or indirect declaration or direction. South. 

VYNTIME, in’-tlme. a. Inward; being within the 
mass; internal. Digby. Ob. J. 

To INTVYMIDATE 4, bi-tim’-¢-ddte. v. a. [intimider, 
Fr.] To make fearful ; to dastardize ; to make cow- 
ardly. Young. 

INTIMIDATION, fn-thm-d-dd/-shin. 2. s. Act of 
intimidating. 

INTYRES$, in-tlre’. a. [entier, Fr.] Whole; undi- 
minished ; unbroken. See Entire. Hooker. 

INTIVRENESS, in-tire’-nés. n. s. Wholeness ; integ- 
tity, Dorne. 

To INTYTLE*. See To Extit Lr. 

YNTO, in’-18. prep. [into, Sax.; in and to.] Noting 
entrance, with regard to place. Wood » Noting 
entrance of one thing into another. Wotton. Noting 
penetration beyond the outside, or some action 
which reaches beyond the superficies or open part. 
Pope. Noting inclusion, real or figurative, Bacon. 
Noting a new state to which any thing is brought 
by the agency of a —— Boyle. 
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—nd, move, nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, ball ;—éil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


INTOLERABLE §, in-tél/-lér-d-bl. a. [intolerabilis, || INTREPUDITY, in-tre-pjd’-1é. 2.8. [ie dite, 
Lat.] Insufferable; not to be endured; not to be Fr.] Fearlessness ; courage ; boldness. Swi/f. 
borne. Bp. Tylor. Bad beyond sufferance. INTRE’PIDLY, in-trép’-id-lé. ad. Fearlessly ; dar- 

INTO/LERABLENESS, in-t6//-lér-i-bl-nés. 554, ue P 
555. ns. 1K: of a thing not to be endured. YNTRICABLE®, {n/-tré-kA-bl. a. Entangling ; en- 

INTO LERABLY, fa-t6l’-lér-d-blé, ad. To a degree || snaring. Shelton, 
beyond endurance. Sh . IVNTRICACY, in’-tré-ka-sé. n. s. State of being en- 

INTO/LERANCE*, in-t!’-lér-dinse. prsad Ba) Want) tangled; perplexity ; involution; complication of 
of toleration ; want of patience and candour to bear|| _ facts or notions. Aiddison. ° 
the opinions of others. Lovwt. VNTRICATE 4, to’-tré-kate. 91. a. [intricatus, Lat.] 

INTOLERANT, in-t5!’-lér-int. a. [Fr.] Not endur-|| Entangled ; perplexed ; involved ; complicated ; ob- 
mg; not able to endure, Arbuthnot, Not favoura-|| _ scure. Looker. 
ble to toleration. Lowth. | To UNTRICATE, in’-tré-kite. 91. v. a. To perplex; 

INTO’ LERANT®, in-tdl/-lér-Ant. n. s. One who is!) to darken. C. ; 
not favourable to toleration. Lowth. | UNTRICATELY, in’-tré-kdte-lé, ad. With involu- 

INTO’LERATED*, in-td!/-lér-d-téd. part. a. Not || tion of one in another ; with perplexity. Wotton. 
endured ; denied toleration. Lord Chesterfield. | VUNTRICATENESS, in’-tré-kate-nés. 2. s. Perplex- 

INTOLERA‘TION®, in-thl-lér-A’-shan. ni. s. Want | _ ity; involution; obscurity. Sidney. 
of toleration. Lord Chesterfield. INTRICA‘TION®, in-tré-kA’-shfin. n.s. An entan- 


To INTOMB, in-tdin’. 347. v. a. [in and tomb.] To lement; snare ; labyrinth. C i 
ot INTRIGUES, Intrdée’. 113,350 n.2, fintrigue, Fr.) 


enclose in a funeral monument; to bury. Jf 
To YNTONATE 4, tn’-td-ndte. v. a. Paloma: Lat.]|, A plot; a private transaction in which many par- 
lies are engaged: usually an affair of love. Flat- 


To thunder. Dict. To sing together ; to sing loud- | 
i | man, Intricacy; complication, Hale, The com- 
} 








a ———— — 








. Harris. 
INy ION, in-td-nd/-shdn. x. s. The act of || plication or perplexity of a fable or poem ; artful in- 
ing. Dict. Chant; the act of singing to-|| _volution of feigned transaction. Pope. 
mt lason, | To INTRIGUE, in-trédg’. 560. v.n. [intriguer, Fr.] 
INTO'NE, in-tdne’. v. n. [from tone.] To make | To form plots; to carry on private designs, com- 


a slow, protracted noise. Pope. monly of love. Brand. 
ToINTORT, in-tért’.. v. a. [intortuo, Lat.) To|| To INTRI'GUE®, in-tréég’. v. a. [intrico, Lat.] To 





twist; to wreath; to . Arbuthnot. Bn lex ; to render intricate. L. Addison 

To INTO/XICATE §, in-tdks’--kkie, r.a. [in and]] ID TRYVGUER, In-trédg’-dr. 98. n.s. One who bu- 
toxicum, Lat.] To inebriate; to make drunk. Ba-!) —sies himself in private transactions ; one who forms 
con. plots; one who pursues women. Addison. 

INTO/—XICATE*, in-t6ks’-¢-kite. part. a. Inebriat- || INTRUGUINGLY, in-tréég’-Ing-lé. ad. With in- 
ed. More. trigue ; with secret plotting. 

INTOXICA’TION, in-thks-¢-kd’-shiin. », s. Inebria- INTRUNSECAL §, in-trin’-s@-kfil. a. [intrinsecus, 
tion; ebriety ; the act of making drunk; the state Lat.] Internal; solid; natural; not accidental ; not 
of being drunk. ; : merely apparent. Bp. Hall. Intimate; closely fa- 

INTRACTABILITY®, in-trik-ta-bil’-é-t8, nos. Un-|| — miliar. Wotton. 

iorertabiesene. Paley. INTRUNSECALLY, in-trin’-sé-kal-é. ad. Internal 

RA/CTABLE 4, in-trak’-tA-bl. a. [intractabilis, 
| 


ie naturally ; really. Sewth. Within ; at the inside. 
Lat.] ge, j Meare neck attr 3 stubborn ; obstinate. ‘otton. 
pe nmanageable ; furious. Woodard. INTRI'NSECATE, In-trin’-s¢-kate. a. Perplexed ; 
INTRA’/CTABL ylo-trak’-ta-bl-nés. n. s. Ob- 


entangled, Shakspeare. Ob. J. ; 
stinacy i erversenes. INTRINSICK, in-tin/-sik. a. Inward; internal ; 
INTRA’ fan, In-trAk’-1d-blé. ad. Unmanagen- 
stu rniy. 


real; true. Hammond. Not depending on acci- 
oy ; dent ; fixed in the nature of the thing. Grew. 

To INTRA'NCE*. See To ENTRANCE. To INTRODU'CES, Ip-trd-dise’. 376. v.a. [intro- 

INTRANQUILLITY, in-tran-kwil’-¢-té. ns. [in|| duce, Lat.] To conduct or usber into a place, or to 
and tranquillity.] Unquietness; want of rest. Jiem-|| a person. Locke. ‘To bring something into notice 

or practice. Brown. To produce; to give occa- 

sion to. Locke. ‘lo bring into writing or discourse 

"Layers Triad. 


TRA/NSIENT*, In-trin/-shént. a. [in and tran- 
by proper preparatives. Lay 
INTRODUCE . In-trd-dil-siir. n. s. One who con- 


ny a asseth not away. Killing beck. 

INTRA‘NSITIVE 6, tn-tran’-sé-tiv, a. [intrunsitivus, 
Lat.) [In grammar.] A verb intransitive is that 
which signifies an action, not conceived as having 
an effect upon any object ; as, curro, [ run. Clarke. 

INTRA/NSITIVELY?®, tu-tran’-sd-tiv-lé. ad. Ac- 
cording to the nature of an intransitive verb. Po- 





cts another to a place or person. Any one who 
brings any thing into practice or notice. Wotton. 
INTRODUCTION, in-rd-diik’-shdn, n. s. [Fr ; in- 
troductio, Lat.] The act of conducting or os 
to any place or person 5 the state of being ushere 
cocke. or conducted. The act of bringing any new thing 
INTRANSMU’TABLE, fn-trins-mdy-1a-bl. 405. a. 
[in and transmulable.] Unchangeable to any other 
substance. Ray. ; 
ToINTRA‘P*. See Jo Entrap. 
ToINTRE’ASURE, in-trézh’-ire. v. a. To lay up 
as in a treasury. Shakspeare. 
To INTRE’‘AT §*, See Jo Entreart. 
INTREA‘TFUL*, in-tréét’-fll. a. Full of entreaty. 


To INTRE/NCHS, fn-trénsh’. v. n. [in and trencher 
Fr.] To invade; to encroach; to cut off part of 
what belongs to another. K. Charles, 

To INTRE/NCH, in-trénsh’. v.a. To break with 
hollows. Milton. To fortify with a trench: as, The 

ies were intrenched in their camp. Shakspeare. 
RE/NCHANT, In-trénsh’-Ant. a. Not to be di- 
vided ; not to be wounded ; indivisible. ; 

INT INCHMENT, In-trénsh’-mént. n. s. Fortifi- 


cation with a trench. 
AINTRE’PID$§, in-trép’-id. a. [ittrepidus, Lat] Fear- | 
less ; daring ; bold ; brave. Zhomson. 


into notice or practice. Milton. The preface or 
art of a book containing $ mater. 
INTRODU'CTIVE, in-tré-dak’-tlv. a. [introductif. 
ia Serving as the means to something else. South. 
INTRODU'CTOR®, in-trd-dik’-tar. nm. s. One who 
introduces another to a person or place. Johnson. 
INTRODUCTORY, in-tré-ddk/tdr-. 512, a. Pre- 
vious; serving as a means to something further. 


Boyle. 

INTROGRE'SSION, in-trd-grésh/-in. n. s. [intro- 
gressio, Lat.] Entrance; the act of entering. 

INTRO'IT, in-trdit’. n. s. {introite, old Fr.] A psalm 
which, from its being sung or said whilst the priest 
made his entrance within the rails of the altar, was 
called introitus, or introit. Wheatley. 

INTROMYSSION, in-trd-mish/-dn. n. 8. [intromissio, 
Lat.} The act of sending in. South. Admission. 
More. (In the Scottish law.] The act of intermed- 
dling with another's effects. 

To INTROMIT 6, iv-trd-mit’. ag sone pig Lat.] 

reenhill, To al- 


« 


To send in; to let in; to admit. 
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low to enter ; to be the medium by which any thing |} INUNDERSTA‘NDING*, in-fin-dér-stand/-Ing. a. 

enters. Bp. Taylor. * in and understunding.] Wanting the faculties of 
To INTROMI'T®, in-trd-mit’. v.n. To intermeddle || _ the mind; void of understandings Pearson. 

with the effects of another. Stuart. INURBA/NITY®*, fu-dr-ban’--+té, n.s. [in and w- 
INTRORECE/PTION*, in-trd-ré-sép’-shin. n. s. boy) Want of courteousness ; rudeness ; unkind- 

[intro and receptio, Lat.) The act of admitting into || ness. Bp. Hall. 

or within. Hommond., To INU’ hE §, In-dre’. v. a. [in and ure.] To habit- 
To INTROSPE/CT §, Int kt’. v.a. [introspec- || uate; to make ready or willing by practice ; to ac- 

tus, Lat.) To take a view of the inside. custom. S; ‘l'o commit. x 
INTROSPE/CTION, in-trd-spék’-shan. n. s. A view \INU'REM 








NT, in-hre’-mént. n. s. Practice ; habit ; 

of the inside. Hale. use ; custom ; frequency. Wotton. 

To INTROSU’ME*, in-trd-zime’. v. a. [intro and || To INU/RN, in-imn’, v. a. [in and urn.] To intomb ; 
sumo, Lat.) To suck in. Evelyn, to bury. Shak , 

INTROSUSCE’/PTION®, in-tr6-sis-sp/-shim. n. s.|| INUSITA’TION®, in-d-zd-t4’-shin. n.s. [inusitatus, 
intro, Lat. and susception.] The act of taking in. || _Lat.] State of being unused; want of use, Padey. 
mith, INU’STION, fn-ds’-tshdn. 464. n.s. [inustio, Lat.j 

INTROVE’NIENT, fn-trd-ve’-né-nt. a. [intro and || ‘The act of burning. 
venio, Lat.) Entering ; coming in. Brown. INU'TILES$, In-ty-til. 140, a. [Fr.; inadilis, Lat.J 

INTROVE/RSION §, fn-trd-vér'-shin. n.s. The act || _ Useless; unprofitable, Bacon. 
of repeats io Berkeley. INUTPLITY in-ti-til’-€-té. n. s. Uselessness ; unpro- 

To INTROVE/RT*, to-trd-vért’. v.a. [intro and | fitableness. Hurd. 
verto, Lat.) ‘To turn inwards. Cowper. INU’ TTERABLE*, in-it’-tér-i-bl. a. [in and uttera- 

To INTRU'DE §, in-trédd’, 176. v.n, [intrudo, Lat.] || _ble.] Not to be uttered ; inexpressible. Milton. 

To come in unwelcome by a kind of violence ; to en- || To INVA‘DE 4, in-vade’. v. a. [invado, Lat.] To at 
ter without invitation or permission. Shak. Toen-|} tack a country; to make a hostile entrance. Hab. 
croach ; to force in uncalled or u itted. Col. ii. iii. To attack ; to assail; to assault. 2 Esdras. 

To INTRU’DE, in-trddd’. v. a. To force without |; To violate b the first act’ of hostility ; to attack. 
right or welcome. Pope. To force in; to cast in. C8 A Latinien : to go into, Spenser. 

ill. INVA’/DER, in-vi'-dir. 98. n.s. One who enters 
INTRU’DER, in-trdd/-dar. 98. n.s, One who forces || with hostility into the possessions of another. Bacon. 
himself into company or affairs without right or |} An assailant. Encroacher; intruder. Hammond. 
welcome. Shakspeare. INVALE/SCENCE, In-vi-lés’-sénse. n.s. [inva 

INTRUSION, in-tréd/-zhin. n. s. [Fr.;  intrusio, lesco, Lat.] Strength; health; force. Dict. 

Lat.] The act of thrusting or forcing 9g enn Sg INVALETU'DIN RY*, in-val-¢-1/~<ié-na-ré. a. 
person into any place or state. Brown. Encroach- || Wanting health; infirm. Papers for Review of the 
ment upon any or place; unwelcome en- |} — Liturgy. 

trance. Shak. Voluntary and uncalled undertak- INVA LAD §, In-val’-id. a. a Lat.] Weak ; 

. __ing of any thing. Wotton. of no weight or cogency. ilton. 

INTRU'SIVE*, {n-trdé/-siv. a. Intruding upon; en- || INVALI/D®, In-va-lééd’, 112. n. s. See InvALIDE. 
tering without welcome, Thomson. It is now usually written mmalid. 

To INTRU'ST, fno-trast’. v. a. [in and trust.] To || ToINVA‘LIDATE, in-val/-é-dite. v.a. To weaken; 
treat with confidence; to charge with any secret || to deprive of force or efficacy. Boyle. 
commission, or thing of value. Clarendon. INVALIDA‘TION®, in-val-¢-di/-shdn. n.s. Act of 

INTUITION, in-th-ish’-dn. n. s. Sight of any thing: |! weakening. Burfe. : 
used commonly of mental view. Immediate knowl- || INVALI/DE, in-va-lééd’. 2. s. [Fr.] One disabled 

. Government of the Tongue. Koowledge || by sickness or hurts. Prior. 
not obtained by deduction of reason, but instanta- || INVALIDITY, in-vi-lid’-¢-1é. n. s. [i and valid- 
neously accompanying the ideas which are its ob- || ity.) Weakness; want of cogency. Want of bodily 
ject. Glanrille. =o A Temple. 

INTUITIVE §, in-td/-d-tlv. a. [intuitivus, low Lat.) || INVA‘LUABLE }, in-vil/-d-A-bl. a. [in and valuadle.] 
Seen by the mind immediately, without the inter- || Precious above estimation ; inestimable. Adterlury. 
vention of argument or testimony, Locke. Seeing, || INVA/LUABLY®*, in-val/-b-d-bld. ad. Inestimably. 
not barely believing. Hooker. Having the power || Bp. Holl. 
of discovering truth immediately without ratiocina- || INVA/RIABLE 6, in-vA‘-ré-@-bl. «. [in and variatus, 


tion. Hooker. Lat.] Unchangeable ; constant. Brown. 
gat obey oe ad, Lvfaaggy bn INVA‘RIABLENESS, saga dig ns. lim- 
tion of reason; by immediate perception. er. mutability; constancy. W. Mountague. | 
INTUME SCENCE, lostiems —. = n. $. INVARIABLY, inva -re-d-ble. ad. Unchangeably ; 
; ‘SCE , In-tu-més’-sén-sé, intumes- constantly. Afterinry, 
co, Lat.] Swell; tumour, Brown, INVA‘RIED®, fn-vi’-id. a. Not varying. Blackwall. 
INTUM LATED#, in-th’-ma-lA-t8d. a. Lintumula- || INVASION, In-vi'-zhdn. ns. [Fr.; veresio, Lat. 
tus, Lat.] Unburied. Cockeram, | Hostile entrance upon the rights or possessions 
INTURGE'SCENCE, In-tir-jés’-sénse. 510. n. s. | another; hostile encroachment. 1 Sam. xxx. At- 
Le ante eat) Se He a Aas «. Daring hoe 
* NVA f- Via Fe > * a 
7 E, in'-thse. ns. [intusus, Lat.] Bruise. Spens. tilely upon other men’s possessions. Dryden. 
To VINE, in-twine’. v. a. [in and twine.] To )IN VE'CTION®, in-vék’/-shdn. n. s. [invectio, Lat.] 
twist, or wreath ther. Hooker. To be inserted Reproachful accusation ; railing; invective. Frlke. 
by being wreathed or twisted. Dryden. : LINV ‘CTIVE 4, in-vék/-tlv. 140. n. 8. [invective, Fr] 





INUE/NDO*. See InxvEnpo. A censure in speech or writing ; a reproachful ac- 
To INU‘MBRATE, in-dim’-brite. vr. a. [inumbro,||  cusation. Hooker. : 

Lat.] To shade ; to cover with shades, Dict. INVE'CTIVE, in-vék/-tiv. a. Satirical; abusive. 
INU'NCTED §*, ‘in-ingk/-lad. a. [invenctus, Lat] || Dryden. / 

Anointed. Cockerosm. INVE'CTIVELY, in-vék’-tiv-lé. ad. Satirically ; 
IN digs tete Lending, “deg n.s. The actofsmear- |; _abusively. Shakspeare. 

ing or anointing. Burton, | To INVEIGHS, in-va’. 249, 590. v.n. [inveho, Lat.] 


INU'NDANT®, in-dn’-dant. a, Overflowing. Shenst.|| To utier censure or reproach. Dryden. 

To INU/NDATES*, in-din’-date. rv. a. [inundo, Lat.] INVE/IGHER, in-va’-dr, n. s. Vehemens railer. Dr. 
To overflow a place with water; to overwhelm. — || — Jackson. 

INUNDA’TION, {n-iin-da’-shin. n. s. The overflow || To INVE'IGLE$, in-vé’-gl. 250. v. a. [Fnvegtiare, 
of waters ; flood; deluge. Shvx. A confluence of | lial.) To persuate to something bad or hurtful ; to 


any kind. Spenser. | wheedle ; to allure ; to seduce. Spenser. 
. 
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INVE/IGLEMENT®, in-vé/-gl-mént. n.s. Allure- 
ment; seduction. " 

INVE/IGLER, in-vé’-gl-dr. 98. n.s. Seducer ; de- 
ceiver ; allurer to ill. Mirror for Magistrates. 

INVE‘ILED*, in-vald’. part. a. Covered as with a 
veil. W. Browne. 

To INVE‘/NOM*. See To Exvenom. 

To INVE/NT §, in-vént’. v.a. [inventer, Fr.] To dis- 


cover; to find out; toexcogitate 5 to produce some- | 


thing not nade before. Hooker. To forge ; to con- 
trive falsely ; to fabricate. + ta To feign ; 
to make by the imagination. Shak. ‘To light on; 
to meet with. Spenser. 

INVE/NTER, In-vént’-dr. n.s. One who produces 
something new ; a deviser of something not known 
before. Garth. A forger. 

INVE'NTFUL*, in-véot’-fQl. a. Full of invention. 


Ae! pak 

INVE'NTIBLE*, In-vénv’-é-bl. a. Discoverable ; ca- 
pable of being found out. Marquis of Worcester. 

INVE/NTION, in-vén’-shdn. ns. [inventio, Lat.] 
Excogitation ; the act or power of producing some- 
thing new. Dryden. Discovery. Ray. Forgery ; 
fiction. Shak. The thing invented. Sidney, 

INVE/'NTIVE, in-vén’-tiv, a, [inventif, Fr.}] Quick 
at contrivance ; lv at expedients. Ascham. 
—— the power of excogitation or fiction. Ra- 


leigh. 

INVE/NTOR, or INVENTER, in-vént’-dr. 166. n. s. 
[inventor, Lat.] A finder out of something new. Ba- 
con. A contriver; a framer, Shakspeare. 

INVENTORIALLY, in-vén-t/-ré-Al-lé. ad. In man- 


ner of an inventory. Shakspeare. 

INVE/NTORY 4, In/-vén-tdr-é. 512. [For the o, see 
Domestick.] n. 8. [inventarium, Lat.] An ac- 
count or catalogue of movables, Shak. , 

> Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ash, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, W. 
Johoston, Mr. Perr , Buchanan, Entick, and Bailey, 

ronounce this word with the accent on the first sylla- 
Bie ; and Dr. Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Barclay, on 
the second. Dr. Kenrick, indeed, tells ua, that the ac- 
cent is sometimes placed on the first ; which is, indeed, 
very apparent from the number of writers I have pro- 
duced for that accentuation. Bat the propriety of this 
ronunciation is not better supported by authority than 
by analogy. For, if we have an English word from 
which a word of this kind might be formed, as declara- 
tory, defamatory, &c.; the accent will generally be 
found to be on the same syllable as in declare, defame, 
&c.; but, if we have no such corresponding English 
word, and the word of this termination comes from 
the Latin, as promontory, desultery, &c. the word then 
takes the secondary accent we give the Latin words 
rémontérium, désultérius, &c. Now, though our 
English verb to invent comes from the same parent in- 
venio as inventory, it is in so different a sense as to 
have no claim to the parentage. As, therefore, inven- 
tarium ia the latter Latin word from which this word 
is derived, and as this has the secondary accent on 
the first syllable in our pronunciation of Latin, so in- 
ventory must have the principal accent on the same 
syllable in English.—See Acapemy, INcomraRaBLe, 
&c, Dr. Johnson, indeed, furnishes us with an authori- 
ty from Shakspeare, against himself: 
“T found, 
* Forsooth, an inventory thus importing, 
“ The several parcels of his plate.” : 

To YNVENTORY, fn’-vén-tir-d. v. a. To register ; 

_ to peace in a catalogue, Sha , 

INVE/NTRESS, in-vén-trés. n.s. [inventrice, Fr.] 
A female that invents, Burnet. 

INVE’RSE, in-vérse’. 431. a. [inversus, Lat.] In- 
verted ; reciprocal : opposed to direct. Garth. 

INVE’RSION, in-vér’-shin, n.s. [Fr.; inversio, 
Lat.] Change of order or time, so as that the last 
is first, and first last. Brown. Change of place, so 
as that each takes the room of the olber. 

To INVE/RT §, In-vért’. 556, v. a. [inverto, Lat.] To 
turn upside down; to place in contrary method 
or order to that which was before. Waller. To 
place the last first. Prior. To divert; to wrn into 
another channel; to embezzle. Knolles. 

INVE/RTEDLY, fn-vér'-téd-lé. ad. In contrary or 
reversed order. Brown. 

To INVE’ST §, tn-vést’, v.a, [investio, Lat.] To 


ee 


dress ; to clothe; to array. Donne. To place in 
possession of a rank or office. Hooker. To adorn; 
to grace; as clothes or ornaments. Shak. ‘T’o con- 
fer; to give. Bacon. To enclose; to surround so 
as to intercept succours or provisions : as, The ene- 
my invested the town. To put on. Spenser. 

INVE/STIENT, in-vés’-tshént. 464. a. Covering ; 
clothing. Woodward. 

INVE/STIGABLE, in-vés’-té-gi-bl. a. To be 
searched out ; discoverable by rational disquisi- 


tion. 

To INVE/STIGATE §, in-vés’-1¢-gate, 91. v.a. [in- 
vestigo, Lat.] To search out; to find out by ration- 
al disquisition. Holder. 

INVESTIGA’TION, in-vés-té-gi/-shdn. n.s. The 
act ofthe mind by which unknown truths are dis- 
covered. Watts. Examination. Pope. 

INVE/STIGATIVE*, tn-vés’-té-ga-tiv. a. Curious 
and deliberate in making inquiry. Pegge. 

INVE'STIGATOR®, in-vés’-té-ga-tir, n. s. [Lat.] 
One who diligently searches out, Warton. 

INVE’/STITURE, _in-vés'-té-tdre. n.s. [Fr.] The 
right of giving possession of any manor, office, or 
benefice. igh. The act of giving possession. 


: Bp. Hall, 

INVE’/STIVE®, in-vés’-tlv, a, Encircling; enclosing. 
Mirror for istrates. 

INVE/STMENT , !n-vést’-mént. n.s. Dress ; clothes ; 


arment ; habit. Shakspeare. 

INV E/TERACY, in-vét’-tér-d-sé.n. 8. [aesteranio, 
Lat.) Long continuance of any thing. bad; obsti- 
nacy confirmed by time. Addison. [In physick.] 

continuance of a disease. 

INVE’/TERATE §, in-vét’-tér-Ate. 91. a. [inveteratus, 
Lat.}] Old; long established. Hooker. Obstinate 


Pye continuance. South. 

To NVE'TERATE, in-vét'-tér-Ate. v. a. [invetero, 
Lat.] To fix and settle by long continuance, Bacon. 

INVE’/TERATENESS, _ in-vét'-tér-Ate-nés. n. «. 
Long continuance of any thing bad ; obstinacy con- 
firmed by time. Brown, 

INVETERA’TION, In-vét-t@r-d/-shan. n.s. The act 
of hardening or confirming by long continuance. 

INVI’ DIOUS §, in-vid’-4-as, or in-vid'-jé-ds. 293, 376. 
a. [invidiosus, Lat.] Envious; malignant. Evelyn. 
Likely to incur or to bring hatred. . 

INVI’DIOUSLY, In-vid/-¢-ds-lé. ad, Malignanily ; 
enviously. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 


Sprat, 
INV DIOUSNESS, In-vid/4-ds-nés. n. s. Quality 
of pre envy or hatred, South. 
INV! GILANCY*, in-vid’-jé-lan-sé. n. s. [invigilance, 
old Fr.] Sleepiness ; laziness ; want of vigilance. 


Cotgrave. 
To INVIGORATE 4, in-vig’-gd-rite. v.a. [in and 
iurour.| To endue with vigour; to strengthen; to 
animate; to enforce. Brown. 
INVIGORA‘TION, in-vig-gd-rd/-shan. n. s. The act 
3 invigorating, The state of being invigorated. 


orris. 

INVI‘LLAGED*, in-vil’-lédj’d. part. a. Turned into 
a village. Browne. Ob. 1. 

INVINCIBI'LITY*, in-vin-sé-bil/-4-t8, n.s. The 
uality of being invincible. R 

INVINCIBLE , In-vin’-sé-bl. 405. a. [invincibilis, 
oe Insuperable ; unconquerable ; not to be sub- 
dued. eer woah 

INVI'NCIBLENESS, {n-vin’-s¢-bl-nés. n.s, Uncon- 
uerableness ; insnperableness. Hammond. 

INVI'NCIBLY, In-vin'-sé-blé. ad. Insuperably ; un- 
conquerably. Milton. 

INVIOLABILITY®*, {n-vi-d-la-bil’-6-t2, ns. State 
or quality of being inviolable. Bp. Horsley. 

INVI'OLABLE §, in-v¥-6-l4-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; invio- 
labilis, Lat.) Not to be profaned; not to be in- 
jured. Milton. Not to be broken. Hooker. Insus- 
ne rg of hurt or wound. Milton. 

INVI'OLABLENESS*, in-vl'-6-l-bl-nés. n.s, State 

or qualit of being inviolable. Sherwood. 

INVI/OLABLY, in-vi’-6-l4-blé. ad. Without breach ; 
without failure. Dryden. 

INVVOLATE, marth. 91. a. [Fr.; inviolatus 
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Lat.1 Unhurt; uninjured ; unprofaned; unpolluted ;)) Zo INWA‘LL, in-wall’. v.a., To enclose or fortify 





unbroken. Bacon. with a wall. Spenser, 
INVVOLATED*, tn-vi-4-14-18d. 2. Unprofaned ; un- VNWARD#, in’-whrd. 88. [See Towarps. ne 
luted. VNWARDS 4, in’-wardz. ' 


Inpeand, Sax. 
wards the internal parts ; wit in Boos. “= Wah ine 


flexion or incurvily ; concavely. Dryden. Into the 
mind or thoughts. s. Hooker 

VNWARD, in’-wird. a. Internal ; placed not on the 
outside ; but within. Spenser, Reflecting ; deeply 
thinking. Prior, Intimate; domestich ; familiar. 

hakspeare. 


INVIOUS §, in’-vé-ds. a. [invius, Lat.] Impassable ; 
untrodden. Hfudibras. 
py te pcg Manat in’-vé-ds-nés. n.s. State of being 
~ invious ssableness. Dr. Ward. 
To INVISC. TE, in-vis’-kate. v.a. [in and viscus, 
. oat To lime; ‘wo entangle in glutinous matter. 


Bro 
To INVI’ SCERATES in-vis' nie v. a. [invisee- 
ro, Lat.] ‘To breed ; to nouris' . Mountague. 
INV ISIBULITY, in-viz--bil/-4-2. n, &. The state of 
bein invisible 3 i imperceptibleness to sight. Ray. 
INVISIBLE 6, in-viz’-4-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; ine — 
pore Not perceptible by the sight; not tobe seen. 
Si 
INVUSIBLY, in-viz’-d-blé. ad. imperceptibly to he 


rifia HON ee n. + oe < of in- 
viting, bi , or calling to any thing with cere- 
“4 and cfihty. Dryden. sai 
INVITA TORY, fowl -thtdr-2. a. Using invitation li 


Spenser, Seated in the mind. S/ 

VNWARD §, in’-ward, n. s. [mnepepde, Sax.] Any 
thing within; generally the bowels. Seldom bas 
this sense a singular. Milton. Intimate; near ac- 

uaintance. ey, 

UNWARDLY, in’-ward-lé. ad. aga agg nipsrin 
In the heart; privately. Looker. In the p 
within ; interna ly. Shak. With inflexion oe ron 
cavity 

VNWARDNESS, in’-ward-nés. n. s. Intimacy; fa- 
miliarity. Shakspeare, Internal state. More. 

ToINWE’AVE, in-weve’, 227. v,a. preter. inwove or 
inweaved, part. pass. imwove, inwoven, or imeceaved. 
[in and weire.] To mix any thing in weavi 
that it forms part of the texture. : ie in- 
tertwine ; to complicate. Milton. 

To INWHE'EL* in-hwael’, v. a. [in and shel] To 

rround ; to encircle. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

UNWI IT*, in’-wit. n. # finple, , Sax.] Mind ; under- 
standing. Wreliffe. 

ade ha OD, aa 307. v.a. To hide in woods. 
Sun 

To INWRA?, in-rip’. 474. 0. a. [in and wrap. th, 
cover by nase; to involve. Spenser. ] 
eee 3 to puzzle with difficulty or a 

ucon. ‘To ravish or transport. 

Zo INWRE/ATH, in-rétue’. 467. v 'o 
as with a wreath. Milton. 

INW 2O'UGHT, in-raw’. 319. a. [in and wrought. 
Adorned with work. Milton. 

yt ioc l-n’-ik. 116. a. [from Jonia in Greece eve 

—_ to one of the orders of architecture. 
rang noling an airy kind of musick, Hovreil. 
Belonging to the dialect of the Tonians. Blackwall. 

ne of the first of the ancient sects of philoso- 
phers, of which the founder was Thales. 

10" AS, 6/-ta. n.s. A tittle. Barrow. 

LPECACUA’NHA, ip-pe-kak-0-4/-nd.n.s. An Indian 
lant of emetick virtues. Hil. 

VPOCRAS*. See Hiprocras. 










containin TORY! Ine Wheatle 4 
INVI'TATORY*, In-vi'-ta-tar-4. n. s. Formerly a 
hymn of invitation to prayer. Common Prayer. 
70 INVITE §, in-vite’. v. a. [invito, Lat.] "fo | bid ; 
= ask to — place, with entreaty and complaisance 
lo halseagy to persuade ; to induce by 


rie peas ‘E, fo-vite’. v.n. To ask or call to any 

thin loosing. M ilton. 

INVITE MENT*, in-vite’-mént. n.s. Act of inviting ; 
invitation. B. Jonson. 

INVI’TER, in-vi’-tdr. 98. n.s. One who invites. K. 
Charles. 

INVITING, in-vl’-ting. n. s. Invitation. Shakspeare. 

INVI'TINGLY, in-vi'-t ting-Ié. ad. In such a manuer 
as invites or allures. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

INVI'TINGNESS*, in-vi'-tlog-nés. 2. s. pieces 

quality of sy, St Taylor. 

Ts UNVOCATE$ inb-khie. 91. v.a. [invoco, Lat.] | 
Yd itech. 3 to implore ; to call upon ; to pray to, | 

INVOCAMINC TION, tn-vd-ka/-shdn. n. s. [inrocatio, 
Lat.] The act of calling upon in prayer. Hooker. 
The form of rye Thad the assistance or presence 
of any being. 

INVOICE, iu’ ten a n.8. frevuere corrupted from | 
the French envoyez, send.] A catalogue of the'| HRASCIBI/LITY®, |-ras-sé-bil’-¢-té. n. &. Propensity 
ping of a ship, or "of the! articles and price of || to peor seh Johnson. 

sent by a factor. | IR A/SCIRLE 4, |-ris’-sé-bl. 115, 405. a. [irascibilis, 
To INVO'KE, in-voke’. v.a. [inroco, Lat.] To sl low Lat. TNEaSe | the nature of anger. Brown. 


surround 


upon; to implore ; to pray to. Sidney. IRA/SCIBLENESS, i-ris’-st-bl-nés. n. s. State of 
INVOLUNTARILY, An-vOV-an-th- Ie. ad. Not} gan angry. Scott. 

by choice ; not spontaneously, A. Buxter. Wt E¢, Ire. n.s. [ira, Lat. ; ire, old Fr.] Anger ; rage; 
INY O/LUNTARINESS*, In-vbl/-fin-td-ré-nés. 2. s. assionate hatred, Sidney 


Want of choice or will. Bp. Hail. EFUL, ire’-f Ol. a. [ire and full.) Angry ; raging; 

INVO'LUNTARY §, invil/-n- td-ré. a. [involon- gin ‘Shakspeare. 
taire, Fr.] Not having the power of choice. Pope. || WREFULLY, ire’-fal¢. ad. With ire; in an angry 
Not chosen; not done willingly. ke. manner. Drayton. 

INVOLU'TION, in-vo-li’-shéur. x. s. [involutio, pe VRENARCH*, f-ré-nark. 2. 8. [donvdpyns.] An of- 
The act of involving or inwrapping. ‘The state o ficer of the old Greek empire, emp oe to preserve 
being entangled ; complication. Hammond, That plete tranquillity. 
which is wrapped round any thing. Brown. i-ris. n.s, [Lat.] The rainbow. Brown. Any 

To INVOLVE §, in-vdlv’. -v. a. [inrolvo Lat.] To| appearance of light resembling the rainbow. Ner- 
inwrap ; to cover with any thing cireumflucat. San-|| fon, ‘The circle round the pupil of the eye. The 
dys. To imply ; to as prise. Tillotson. ‘To en-||  flower-de-luce. Milton. 
twist 5 to join. ‘Milton to take in; to catch. Pope. || VRISH §#,¥-rish. n.s. The emote ier [ Erin. “ 
To entangle. fer “To complicate ; to make in| Spenser. The Irish langu ichardson, 
tricate. Miltoa. To blend; to mingle ed game of elder times. Hadl. eg competi being 
confusedly. Milton. [In mathematicks. ] To -maul- mace in Ireland. 
Uply _ quantity by itself any given wunber of || IUSH*, V-rish. a. W hat belongs to Ireland ; what 

is produc ed or made in Ivela = Spenser. 

INVO LLVEDNESS*, eet. éd-nés. ns. State of H URISUISM®, V-rish-izm. nm, s. Mode of speaking 

involved. B | used by the Trish, Reed. 

INVU NERABL ES. tie Gl-nér-a-bl. a. [Fr ; in-|| VRISHURY®, l/-rish-rd. n. s. The people of Freland. 
vulnerabilis, Lat. } sag to be wounded ; secure from | | Bruskett. 
wound. Shak || Zo IRI, érk. 108. ». a. [yrk, Icelandick, work.] 

INY U‘LNERABL ENESS* Jn- vil’-nér ~A-bl-nés.z.s.|, ‘This word is commonly used only impersonal! It 
State of being invulnerable. By. Pridecer. _, ietsmes it gives me pain; or, Pam weary Orit. Shak. 
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—m, mébve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tdb, ball ;—4il ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


a ae arn Nee ern nee tie Meat Meat IPs Raecet atv Sicte BER tattersot Pabst Moher: en ee 
VRKSOME, érk’-sdm. 166. a. Wearisome ; tedious ; edious ; || 70 IRRE'CONCILE®, ir-rék’-On-alle. v. a. To pre ILE*, ir-rék’-6n-sile. v. a. To pre- 
troublesome ; toilsome. tigeme: saa Weary ; tired. || __ vent being reconciled to. Bp. Taylor. 
Mirror for Masistrate IRRECONCILED, ir-rdk’-On-sild” a. Not atoned. 
VRKSOMELY, érk’- = oll \é. ad. Wearisomely ; te-|} Bp. Prideaue. 
diously, Milton. IRRE’CONCILEMENT®, tr-rék’-6n-slle-mént. ns. 
YRKSOMENESS, érk’-siim-nés. n. s. ‘Tediousness;|| Want of recoucilement; disagreement, Wake 
wearisomeness. Burton. IRRECONCILIA’‘TION®, ir-rék-dn-sil-¢-a/-shdn. 
I’RON §, ¥-drn. 417. n. s. (tpn, nen, Sax.] A metal |! ns. Want of reconciliation. Bp. Prideaux. 
common to all of the world, and “onsiderably || IRRECORDABLE®*, fr-ré-kdrd’-Abl. a. Not to be 
the hardest. Hul. An instrument or utensil made || recorded. Cockeram, 
of iron : as,a flat iron, box iron, or smoothing iron. || IRRECO/VERABLE §, ir-ré-kaw’-dr-4-bl. a. [in and 
Shakspeare. Chain; shackle; manacle. Psalms. recoverable.) Not to be regained ; not to be restored 
RON, ¥-drn. a. Made of iron. Shak. Resembling or repaired. Rogers. Not to be remedied. Hooker. 
iron in colour, Woodward. Harsh ; stern ; severe ; | IRRECO/VERABLENESS* jr-ré-kav -dr-d-bl-nés, 
rigid ; miserable. Spenser. Indissoluble ; unbrok- || m.s. State of being beyond recovery, or repair. 
en. Phitips. Hard ; impenetrable. Shakspeare. Donne, 
To © RON, V-drn.v. a. To smooth with an iron. To REECONERABLY, ah gig blé. ad. Be- 


shackle with i irons. yond recovery repair 
VRONED*, V-drnd. a. Armed; dressed in iron. ARRECU PERAUI LEG Sean v paral. a. (Fr. 5 
Huloet. rabilis, Lat} Irrecoverable. Cotgrave. 


VRONHEARTED*, l’-drn-hart-4d. a. Hardhearted. Ob. 

IRO/NICAL, |-rén’ -nd-kal. 88, 115. a. [from érony.] || IRREC ‘U’/PERABLY®, tr-ré-kly-pér-A-blé. ad. Irre- 
Expressing’ one ngs See and meaning another ; speak- coverably, Bullokar 
sae by contraries IRRECU’RED®, fr-ré-kdr'd a. [in and recured.] 

NICALLY, b-rdn/-né-kAl-é, ad. By the use of || Not to be cured. Rous 
irony. Bacon. IRREDU CIBLE, i-rb-diy ab-bi a. Not to be 

IRO'NICK®, b-rdn/-nik. a. Ironical. B. Jonson. | brought or reduced, 

FRONT 2 Ete n. s. One who speaks by con- || IRREFRAGABILITY, aieets fri-gi-bil’-d-té. n. s. 
traries. Strength of argument not to be refuted. 

rRONMONGER, V-Gra-miing-gtir. n.s. A dealer in || IRREFRA‘GABLE §, ir-réf’-fra- oh? bl, or ir-ré-frdg 

d-bl. [ir-réf'-frd-ga-bl, Jones and Todd.) a. [irrefru- 

VRONMOULD*, V-drn-mdld. ns. A mark or spot|} gabilis, Lat.] Not to be confuted ; superiour to ar- 
on linen, occasioned by the rust of iron. Junius. || gumental opposition. Bp. Hull. 

VRONWOOD, F-drn-wid. x, s. A kind of wood ex- lor If we might judge by the uniformity we find in our 
treinely hard, ‘and so ponderous as to sink in water. || dictionaries, there would be no great difficalty in set- 
Robinson Crusoe. tling the accentuation of thia word. Dr. Johnson, Dr. 

VRONWORT, F-drn-wirt. .s. A plant. Miller. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Bailey, Fatick, W. Johnston, Perry 


‘ . Barela and Buchanan place the accent on the thied 
5 RONY, ¥-trn-. a. Made of iron ; partaking of syllable’; Mr. Scott either on the secand or third, with 


; a preference to the latter ; and Mr. Sheridan, alone 
VRONY §, -ran-é. n. s. [elpwvela.] A mode of speech places it exclasively on the second, But, notwithstand- 
= ts the meaning is $ contrary to the words. || ing Mr. Sheridan's accentuation stands single, | am 
much mistaken if it has not only the best usage on its 

VROUS®, ¥ Y-ris, a. I Nae Fr.] Angry; passionate, || side, but the clearest analogy to support it, {[t were, 
Chaucer. Ob. indeed, to be wished, for the sake of harmony, that, like 
IRRA'DI ANCE, OF -dé-Anse. 2505. n.s. he ; the Greoks and Romans, we had no accent higher ‘than 
at. 


ledge Sonali the antepenultimate ; but language is the vor populi. 
IRRA‘DIANCY, ir- ra’-dé-din-sé. : ze Our accent, i ina thousand a ae transgresses these 


Emission of rays or beams of light hon. any object. classick bounds ; and who shall confine it? In com- 

Brown. Beams of light emitted, pounds of our own, with the utmost sopeiety, we place 

ToIRRA/DIATE §, ir-ra’-dé-dte. v.a. [irradio, Lat.] the accent on the fourth syllable fr sta the hast, as in 

To adorn with light emitted upon it; to brighten. wearisoinencss, serviceableness, &c. 501; and a probable 

po if 

Dighy. To eflig oe intellectually ; to illumine ; || reason is given, under the word academy, why we accent 

to ‘luminate. Bp. R eynolds. To animate by heat so many words from the Latin in the same manner; but, 

or li bt Hale. To ge voeaoneth with shining orna- be the reason what it will, certain it is that this custom 

5 has prevailed. This prevalence of custom is sufficient- 

To TRRA'BIATE, bdo. en. Poshine p-|] ramping ae fant a, 

ache the first syllable, and would Lpesioag have been accent- 

IRR A’ ATES, ir-rh’-dé-Ate. part. a. Decorated || ed in the same manner by the rest, if they had inserted 

with shining ornaments. Mason. the word. Buchanan and Barclay, indeed, have the 
IRRADIA‘TION, tr-ra-dé-A/-shan. 534. n.s. Fr.] word, and accent it on the second ; Bet their authorit 

‘The act of emitting beams of light. Digby. Tlu- is greatly outweighed by the three others. Convine 

therefore, that pronouncing this word with the accent 

mination ; 5 intellectual fi tHe on the second syllable is following that path which the 

IRRA‘TIONAL$, Ir- 6. nal. a. Sarat best usage haa pointed out, I do not hesitate to dissent 


Lat.] Void of reason; void of understandin fi thorities, lly when T find ¢b 
wanting the ——— faculty. Milton. Absurc Soot if thee tslhewttlon sieoanetent for, if'we are to 
contrary to reason. place the accent on the first syllable of ref Aas pg why 
IRRATIONA‘LITY, TT} nA 208, n.s. Want|| we should remove the accent in irrefrag haan 
of reason. A. Barter conceive.—See Acapemy and Disrotase. 
IRRA‘TIONALLY, rhe bn, ad. Without || IRRE/FRAGABLY, Ir-réf-fra-gi-blé. ad. ” Wis 


reason; absurdly, ’ Pear force above confutation. Bp. all, 
IRRECLA'IMABLES, ir- ~re-kI’-mi-bl. 405. a. Not || IRREFU’TABLE, tr-ré-fiy’ idl. (ir-réf'-fi-t4-bl, 
to be aieaauatas not to be changed to the better. Jones.) «. {dk doreorgag ao ot to be over- 
Brow thrown by argument. Bp 
I RRECL! apne ee oe ad. So as Ky All rp (oaganes plese eo accent = the pose syl- 
not to reciarmec nvr ble of this wo nor do T mean to affront such re- 
IRRECONCILABLE §, ir-rék-dn-sl/-la-bl. a. [ivrec- spectable authority by placing it on the second, as in 
onciliable, Fr.] Not to be recalled to kindness ; not “oh He ag mous? there = Doane raion Ser 3 ae 
to be Serene Milton. Not to be made consistent. ge Fe tel, “rapt 
fi f the first ation: this has not the least 
Bent . LENESS, ir-rék-An-s!’-IA-bl-n@ ielennes on the slits padlenmeadia: treseorehis, teen: 
IRREC CONCH LABL + at — Saar eat nest parable, &c. The reason why corruptible and refrac- 
n. s. Impossibility to be reconciled. Ld. Shafteslury. tory ought not to have the accent on the first syllable 
IRRECONCILABLY, ir-rék-dn-sl’-lA-blé4. ad. Ina arises from the difficulty of pronouncing the uncom- 
manner not admitting reconciliation. Sir 7’. Herlert. || Vinable consonants pt gh in syllables not ander the 
G7 . 


IRR 


IRR 


IF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—meé, mét ;—pine, pin ; — 


stress.—See Principles, No. 517; also the words Ac- 
cErTaB_e and Rerractorr. ° 
IRRE/GULAR }§, ir-rég’-gi-lar. 88. a. [irregularis, 
Lat.) Deviating from rule, custom, or nature. 
Prior. Immethodical ; not confined to any a 
rule or order. Milton. ” Not being according to the 


laws of virtue. 
seg sompiedel as al fr-rég’-gd-lfr. n.s. One not follow- 
a settled rule. Bp. Hall. 

IRF GULA/RITY trrdg-gé-lr’-8-18, n. 8. Deve. 
xs from rule. Negl lect of method and order 
rown. Inordinate practic ; vice. Rogers. 
IRRE'GULARLY, ir-ré g glare. ad. Without 

observation of rule or method. Di ryden. 
7 it IRRE/GULATE, inndggblbic v, a. To make 
lar; to disorder. 
IRRE LATIVE §, ir a a. [in and relativus, 
a. Lamar ee 38 reference to any thing ; single ; 


IHRE LATIVELY®, Y* ir-ral-lA-tlv- lé. ad. Unconnect- 


IRREILEVA ANCY*, ir-rél’-vin-sé. n.s, State of 
being irrelevant. 

IRRE’LEVANT §*, fr-rél’-d-vant. a. {in and rele- 
vant.) Not applicable; not to the purpose. A 


modern word. 
IRRE/LEVANTLY®, ir-rél’-é-vant-lé. ad. Without 








IRREPRESE/NTABLE, ir-rép-pré-zént’-4-bl, a. 
Not to be figured by any representation. Stilling- 


IRREPRE’SSIBLE*, ir-ré-prés'-sé-bl. a. Not to be 


IRREPRO! ACHABLE 4, ir-ré-protsh’-4-bl. 295. a. 
[in and gprs era late Free from blame ; free fom 


reproac aerei 
IRREPRO/ACHAB rf lcd ahaa -&-blé. ad. 
Without blame ; without reproach. Addison. 
IRREPRO/VABLE$, ir-ré-prddv’-A-bl. a. [in and 
l.} Not to be blamed; irreproachable. 


ore, 
Ret ROY 1 cena ytr-ré-prddv’-A-blé. ad. Beyond 
IRREPTITIOUS| t, ir-rép-tish’-ds. a. Encroaching ; 


IARESTSTANCE® Ir-ré-zhst/Anse, ns. Want o 
inclination to make — gentleness under 


sufferings and insults. 
IRRESISTIBI'LITY, nm -zis-td-biv 4-12. n. 8. 
Power or force above ition. 


TEREST ETIELS?, a a. sg and resis- 


ae] 6 — jour to o ion. Hook 

IRRE ’STIBLEN eal nés. n. 5. 
Power above o ition. ip. 

grey debe ie ad. In a manner 








bein . 

IRRELTEVABLE® y ined er-Sbo. a. Not admit- IRREST rst ESS, “eed ales a. [A barbarous, 
Hargra ammatical er of two negatives.] Ir- 

IRRELVGION, f irerbll ramatibla s resistless. ile. 

Contempt of reli ir-rd2'-2b-li-bl. See Drssov- 
IRRELI'GIOUS giop imp ate a. re in and reli- || BLE.] a. [in and resolubili. Bp gre! ot to be brok- 

gious.) a icin; impious. . Con- not to be dissolved. B 

trary to reli 2s. Pooler IRRE/SOLUBLENESS, tent me li-bl-nés. nn. s. 


IRR LI GI USLY, ir-ré- —— ad, With im- 


iety ; with irreligion 
I i MEABLE, fended Ae [irremeabilis, 
Lat. 


Admitti 
BT orn Rye eet ere eee 
é-A-bl, Fory) eI Ja. Gr) Admitting no cure ; not to 


be remedi 
Te ante ALENESS®, ir-rd-mé’-dé-A-bl-nés. 


n.s. State of being irremediable. Donne. 
IRREME/DIAEL ir-ré-mé/-dé-d-blé. ad. With- 


IREMISSIBLES, tr ir-ré-mls’-sé-bl. a. [irremissible, 


Fr.] Not to be pardoned, Bade. 
IRREMI'SSIBLENESS, ir-ré-mis’-sd-bl-nés. n. s. 
The Missi of — to be pardoned. Bp. Hall. 
IRRE SRBL YE -ré-mis’-sé-blé. ad, So as not 
to be rath Sherweod. 
pny VAGLE. ir-ré-médv’-A-bl. a. [in and re- 
Not to be moved ; not to be Pe 


IRRENU'NERABLE*, teré-mir-nér-bcbl, a. {in 
and remunerable.| Not to be rewarded. Cockeram. 

IRRENO’WNED, ir-ré-ndain’'d’. 369. a. (door and re- 
nown,.] Void of honour. _Unrenowned. 

[RREPARABILITY*, irrepberd bib, n. 6. 
State of being irreparable. Ste 

IKRE/PARABLE‘S, tr-rép’-pa- rb. a. [irreparabi- 
lis, Lat.] Not to be recovered ; not to be repaired. 
Shakspeare. 


Ky" This word and its simple reparable come from the 


Latin reparadilis and irreparadilis, and are pronounc- |) 
ed with the accent on the ntepenultimate syllable, |) 
according to the analogy of words anglicised from the 
Latin, by dropping a syllable ; which is, to place the 

accent on that syllable which had a secondary strese in 
our own English pronunciation of the Latin words.— 
See Acapemy and IncomraraBLe. MW, 


IRRE’ PARABL Y, ir-rép’-pA-ri-blé, ad. Without 
recovery 3" without amends. Boyle. 

IRREPE NTANCE®, Lg horas n. s. Want 
of repentance. Movnt 

IRRE LE'VI ayee Ircrd-plav’-ve-A-bl. a. [in and 
EPI Le to be redeemed. A law term. 

IRREPREHE'NSIBLE$, tr-rép-pré-hén’-sé-bl. a 
preere hensibilis, Lat.] Exempt from blame. Bp. 


rick. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLY, Ir-rép-pré-hén’-sé-blé. ad. 
Without blame. Sherwood. 





Resistance to separation of the parts. Boyle. 
‘IRRE/SOLUTES, ir-réz’-z6-lite. a. [in and _reso- 
— Not constant in purpose; not determined. 


IRRE! OLUTELY, tr-réz’-zd-lite-lé. ad. ae 
firmness of mind ; without determined pu 

IRRE'SOLUTENESS*. fr-réz'-2d-line-nés. mn. ¢. 
Want of determination ; want of firmness of mind. 

IRRESOLU’TION ir-réz-6-ld'-shdn. n. s. Want 
of firmness of mind. Bacon. 

IRRESO’LVEDLY, tr-ré-z6l/-véd-It. 364. ad. [in 
and re J Without settled determination. 


ie 
IRRESPE/CTIVE$, —- k’-tiv. a. [in and re- 
ive.] Having no re So any circumstances. 
Disres ir C. er forge 
IRRES?E'CTIVEL esp ead With- 
o circumstances. 
IRRES ONSIBL LITY* srrkophere biV-2A, N.S. 
Want of nsibility. 
IRRESPO/N IBLES, ir-ré-spdn/-sé-bl. a. [in and 
re le.] Not capable of being answered for. 


Mi 
IRRETENTIVES, ir-ré-tén’-tiv. a. Not retentive. 
IRRETRIE’V grey tr-ré-tréé’-wA-b]. 275. a. 


mm 
and retrieve.] Not to be repaired ; nebo ; 
irreparable. Budler. 


ne TRIE’VABLY, gee va-blé, ad. Irrep- 
rabl ; irrecoverably. We 
IRRE U/RNABLE*, ir-ré- iw bt a. Not to re- 


agustrales. 

ARREV ERENCE §, here ir-rév’-vér-@nse. n. 8. [irreve- 
rentia, Lat.; irreverence, Fr.] Want of reverence ; 
va of oe — of ey ‘eta « Chr. 

State of being disrega U 

IRREEIRENDS, gy ear a. [in and reve- 

tome Sir C. Cornwa Ob. T. 

IRRE’ get onl ory a. [in and reve 

rent.] Not paying due homage or reverence ; not 

expressing or conceiving due veneration or respect. 


looker. 
IRRE'VERENTLY, ade lat age ad, Without 
respect or veneration ow, of the Tongue. 
IRREVERSIBLES, ir-ré-vér'-sé-bl. a. [in and re- 
| verse.] Not to be ‘recalled; not to be changed. 


Rogers. 
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IRREVE’RSIBLENESS*, ir-ré-vér’-sé-bl-nés. n. s. 
State of being irreversible. Stackhouse. 

IRREVE’RSIBLY, ir-ré-vér'-sé-blé. ad. Without 
change. Hammond. 

IRREVOCABPLITY*, ir-rév-vd-ka-bil’-dté. 2. s. 
Impossibility of recall. 

IRRE'VOCABLE 4, ip-rév’-vb-ka-bl. a. [irrevocab- 
ilis, Lat.] Not to be recalled; not to be brought 
back ; not to be reversed. : 


7 For the reason of accenting this word on the second, 
and not on the third syllable, see Acapemy and Ix- 
COMPARABLE. HW. 


—_— = 
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| which is one of the purest and simplest of the natu- 
ral bodies, Hill, 

VSLAND$§, b-lind. 458. n.s. [insula, Lat. ; isola, 
Ital. ; ecland, Erse.] A tract of land surrounded by 
water. Shakspeare. : 


fe Tho ¢ in this word and its compounds is perfectly si- 
‘ ent. 


WwW. 

/VSLANDER, I’-lind-@r. 98. n. s. An inhabitant of a 
comntry serenaded by water. Camden. 
VSLANDY*, l-lan-dé. a, Full of, or belonging to, 
islands, Cotgrave. 
ISLE, ile. 458. a TY ; insula, Lat.] An island ; a 
| country surrounded by water, Shak. [Written cor- 

ruptly for aile, from aile, Fr., or ala, aa A long 

walk in a church, or publick building. Pope. 
aha et ¥-lt. n. s. Fislete, Fr.] A little island. 

Yatton. 

| VSOLATED*, iz’-0-lA-t8d. a. [isolé, Fr.] Detached ; 
!_ separate. Warburton, 
, ISO;CHRONAL}*, /-sdk/-ré-ndl. a. [Toos and xpévos.] 
; | Havin a times. Bp. Berkeley. 
IRRIGA’TION, ir-ré-ga/-shin. n. s. The act of wa- || ISOPERIME’TRICAL, |-s6-pér-¢-mét’-tré-kal. a. 
ares eee: Bacon. State of being wa- | [icos, wéoc, and pérpov.] In geometry, isoperimetri- 
tered. Hammond. cal figures are such as have equal perimeters or 
IRRI'GUOUS, ir-rig’-gb-ds. a. Watery; watered. || circumferences, of which the circle is the greatest. 

Milton. Dewy; moist. Phillips. Harris. 
IRRYSION, ir-rizh’-tin. n. s. [irrisio, Lat.] The act |' ISOSCELES, |-sbs’-sé-léz. []-shs’-¢-léz, Jones.] n. s. 

of laughing at another, Fotherby. isoscele, Fr.} That which hath only two sides equal, 
IRRITABULITY*®, ir-ré-td-bil/-é-té. n. s. State or larris. 
eo of being irritable. | (SSUABLES, ish’-shd-4-bl. a. So as to bring to is- 
I ABLE*, ir’-ré-t4-bl._ a. [irritabilis, Lat.]|! sue, or decision. Blackstone. 
Easily provoked. Burke, That may be agitated, VSSUE 4, ish’-shd. 457. n. s. [issue, Fr.] The act of 

Al 
yward 



















TRRE/VOCABLENESS*., ir-rév’-vd-ki-bl-nés. n. s. 
The state of being irrevocable. Ash. 

ees , Ir-rév’-vd-ka-blé. ad. Without 
recall. 

[RRE/‘VOLUBLE®, fr-rév’-d-lb-bl. a. [irrevolutus, 
Lat.] That has no revolution. Milton. 

Tol RRIGATES, ir’-ré-gate. v.a. [irrigo, Lat.] To 
wet; to moisten ; to water. Smith. 


IRRI T*. a. [irritans, Lat.] Rendering void. assing out. Exit; egress ; or passage out. Psalm 
Ha , xviii. Event; wence. Shak, ‘Termination; 
To URRITATE 4, ir’-ré-thte. 91. v.a. [irrito, Lat.] || conclusion. Sidney. “Sequel deduced from prem- 
To provoke ; to tease. Bacon. To fret; to putin-|} ises. Shak. A fontanel; a vent made in a muscle 
to motion or disorder by any irregular or unaccus- |} for the discharge of humours. Wiseman. Evacua- 
tomed contact; to stimulate; to vellicate. Bacon.|| tion. St. Matt. ix. Progeny ; offspring. Shak. [In 
To heighten ; to agitate ; to enforce. Bacon. law.] Issue is sometimes used for the children be- 
URRITATE?, ir’-ré-tite. part. a. Heightened. Ba-|| gotten between a man and his wife ; sometimes for 


con. profits growing from an amercement, fine, or ex- 
To IRRITATE §*. v.a. [irrifare, low Lat.) To ren- penses of suit ; sometimes for profits of lands or ten- 
der null! or void. = mall, 


. Bra a | ements ; sometimes for that point of matter depend- 
IRRITA/TION, ir-ré-td/-shdn. n. s. [irritatio, Lat.] | ing in suit, whereupon the parties join, and put their 
| _ cause to the trial of the jury. Cowed. 
: To VSSUE, ish’-shd. v.n. To come out; to pass out 
| of any place. Erek. xlvii. To make an eruption. 
To break out. Shak. To proceed as an offspring. 
2 Kings, xx. Tobe produced by any fund. Aylife. 
To run out in lines. Bacon. 
To VSSUE, ish’-sha. v. a. To send out ; to send forth. 
Wotton. Bacon. To send out judicially or authoritatively. 
IRRU'PTIVE*, gn che a. Bursting forth ; rush- Clarendon, 
ing down or in. itehouse. : _ISSUED*, ish-sht'd. part. a. Descended. Shak. 
{S §, iz. 420. [17, Sax.] The third person singular of || 'SSUELESS, ish’-shd-lés. a. Having no ing 5 
To be; Tam, thou art, he is. St. John, vii. wanting descendants. C. F 
[SAGO’GICALS, l-si-géd’-jé-kal. a. [eloaywyixds.] | ISSUING*, ish’-shd-Ing. n. s. The act of passing or 
Introductory ; belonging to an introduction. Greg- : &i out. Whitlock. 


“ti US, ist’-mas. n. s. [isthmus, Lat.] A neck of 
ISCHIA‘DICK, is-ké-fd/-ik. a. [leyiadixos.] In|} land joining the peninsula to the continent. Sandys, 
anatomy, an epithet to the crural vein : in pathol- 


7 I have only made the 4 mute in this word; Mr. Sher- 

y, the sciatica. idan makes both the A and ¢ mute, and spells the word 

ISCHURE’TICK »Is-ka-rét/-thk. n. s. [from ischury.] ismus. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Mr. Barclay, 
Such medicines as force urine when suppressed. 

VSCHURY 64, is’-kd-ré. 353. n. s. [/exovpla.] A stop- 


and Mr. Buchanan, pronounce the word as I have done, 
page of urine. 
ISH. [1pe, Sax.] A termination added to an adjective 


and, I think, agreeably to the best usage. FW, 
IT‘§, it. pronoun. (het, hic, Sax.] The neutral de- 
monstrative. raed Tis ae absolutely for the 
to express diminution : as, blwish, tending to blue.|| state of a person or affair. Shak. Jt is used for the 
It is likewise sometimes the termination of a gen-|| thing; the matter; the affair. Shak. H is some- 
tile or possessive adjective : as, Swedish, Danish. 
It likewise notes participation of the qualities of the 
substantive to which it is added : as, fool, foolish. 


times expressed byt. Hudibras, Ht is used ludi- 

crously afler neutral verbs, to give an emphasis. 
VSICLE, ¥-sik-kl. 405. n.s. [more properly icicle, 
from ice ; but ice should rather be written ise ; ipy, 


Raleigh. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrous- 
Sax.] A pendent shoot of ice. Shak. 


ly, or rudely, to persons. Shak. it is sometimes 
VSINGLASS, }-zing-gids. n.s. [from Ls or ise, and 


Provocation ; eae Sherwood. Sumula- 
tion ; vellication, Arbuthnot. 
VRRITATORY®, ir’-ré-td-tdr-¢. a. Stimulating. 
ares. 
IRRU‘PTION }§, ir-rdp’-shin. n.s. [Fr.; irruptio, 
Lat.] The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 
Burton. Inroad ; burst of invaders into any place. 


used of the first or second person, sometimes of 
more. Shakspeare. 
= ae ITA‘LIAN §*, LtAl’-ydn. n. s. A native of Italy. Ad 
lass.) Isinglass is a tou rm ight sub- i 
ae Be a whitish colour, and, in peel x 


dison. The Italian language. Ld. Chesterfield. 
~ = ba: ITA‘LIAN*, i-tal’-yan. a. Relati to the es 
t nt, much resembling giue, 
‘hea intentions of a fish which greaily ecules the 


customs, la or persons of Italy. Addison, 
9 0 To ITA/LIANATES, bal-yin-Ate. va. To make 
V'SINGLASS Stone, ¥-zing-gis-stdne, n.s. A fossil 


Italian; to render conformable to Italian custom or 
fashion. Wilson. eas 


ITE IVY 


7 559.—Fite, fa, fall, fat;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;— 


ToITA‘LIANIZE*, i-till’-yin-lze. ». 1. [italianizer,); /TERABLE*, it’-tér-d-bl. a. Capable of be ng re 
Fr.] To speak Italian; to play the Lalian. Cot- ated, Sir T’. Brown. 
grave. VPERANT. iv’-tér-Ant. a. Repeating. Bacon. 
To ITA‘LICISE®, |-tAl’-4-slze, v.a. To distinguish a|| To I’ TERATE 4, iv’-tér-dte. 91. v.a. [itero, Lat.] To 
word by printing it in the Italick character. Dr. Parr.|| repeat; to utter again; to inculcate by frequeut 
ITA‘LICK*, idl tk. a. Denoting a type firstused by|| mention. Hooker, ‘To do over again. Brown. 
Italian printers, and now usually employed to dis-'} ITERA/TION, it-tér-d/-shdn. n. s. [ieratio, Lat] 
tinguish a particular word or sentence; aseach|| Repetition; recital over again. Shakspeare. 
authority given in this dictionary is printed, It is|| VTERATIVE®, iv-tér-d-tiv, a. Repeating ; redoub- 
common also to say, substantively, The passage is|| ling. Cotgrare. 
wrinted in Ialicks, ITINERANT §, J-tin’-nér-Ant. a. [itinerant, Fr. 
ITCH 64, lish, 352. n. s. [F1cha, Sax.] A cutaneous || Travelling. Milton. Wandering; not settled. 
disease extremely coutagious, which overspreads || Addison. 
the body with small pustules filled with a thin serum, | ITV NERARY, 1-tin’-nér-ar-é. n. 5. [itinerariton, 
and raised, as microscopes have discovered, by a|| __Lat.] A book of travels. Gregory. 
small animal. It is cured by sulphur. Deut. xxviii. | IT/NERARY, |-th-nér-fr-d. a, "ieaeiiings done 
The sensation of uneasiness in the skin, which is|} on a journey; done during frequent change 
eased by rubbing. A constant teasing desire. lace. Bucon. 
ee ooo T ITVNERATES®, |-tin’-nér-Ate. v.n. [itineror, itin 
To ITCII, itsh. v, n. To feel that uneasiness in the|} _eratus, Lat.) To journey. Cockeram. 
skin which is removed by fubbing. Wiseman. To|| ITSE/LF, it-sélf. pronoun. [it and self.) The neu 





ee 





long ; to have continual desire. Shakspeare. tral reciprocal pronoun applied to things. Shak 
ITCHY, itsh’-€. a. Infected with the itch. Drayton.||  speare. ‘ dl i 
Having a cotistant teasing desire. Donne. IVORY §, ¥-var-é. 166. n. s. [ivoire, Fr.) A hard, 
ITEM, ¥-tém. ad. {Lat:] ‘Also. A word used when solid, and firm substance, of a fiue white colour ; 
any article is added to the former. the tusk of the elephant. Hill. 
ITEM, ¥-1ém. 2.s. A new article. Shakspeare. A || 'VORY®*, l’-var-¢. a. Made of ivory. Peacham. 
hint; an innuendo. Glanville. I'VY §, V-vé. n.s. [ip1y and iuiz, Sax.) A plant. 


To TEM®, ¥-tém. v.a. To make a memorandum of.|| Miller. 
Addison. I’ VYED*, l’-vid. a. Overgrown with ivy. Warton. 


JAC ; JAC 


consonant has invariably the same sound|| {schakal, Pers.] A small animal supposed to start 
with that of g in giant ; as, jade, jet, jilt, jolt, prey for the lion. Dryden. 

rent ii + oP pagan who 7 = pcre judge — of — 

-| . 98. u.n. 1 cabbaren m and usage, says, accentuation o is word upon 

To talk idly; se poral Bale ls puece) the Jast syllable t adopted by Dr. Johnson; but it is oer. 


! tah ba ae tainly now obsolete. I am reluctantly of o different 
JA‘BBERER, jab dr-dr. n. s. One who talks in eplaion, and think Dryden's accentuation the best: 


articulately or unintelligibly. Hudibras. : ee 
: ; . ‘ “ Close by their fire-sbips lik kall 
JA'BBERMENTS, jaboteiéat. ms Te talks] Ge by tee Seah Ie jackals appear, 
JA'BBERNOWLE®. See Jopnernow .. a a elon ips: 8. AL vacerggy’ 
IA'CENT, ji-att . [jac Lat} Lying atlength|| APS Ride A coxcomb an impertinent. Shak 


JACINTH, ja/-sioth. [acintut, V-d-sinth.] n. s. JACKDA/W  jik-diw! n.s. [gacke, Teut. the daw.) 
The same with hyacinth. Woodward. crite aint ci aan y 

JACK 4, jak. n. s. (Jak, Jaky, old Fr.] The diminu-|| JACKET 4, jak’-kit. 99. n. s, [ jaquette, Fr.] A short 
tive of John. Used as a general term of contempt,, C08t3 & close waistcoat. Spenser— To ones 
for saucy or paltry fellows, Shak. The name of Le = beat the man. “he i ‘ 
instruments which supply the place of a boy, as an|| JA';CKETED®, jak’-kit-€d. a. Wearing a jacket. 


instrument to pull o ts. Wats. An engine Huloet. : 
which turns the spit. Moxon. A you a: JA‘COB'S Ladder, n. s. The same with Greek vale- 


: ore “ll rian, 
ward A cup of waned. Ween Herwded. || JACOB'S Saf. n. s. A pilgnm’s staff. Staff con- 
small bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers. oo -_ ger. A cross staff; a kind of astro- 
Bentley. A part of the musical instruments called TAATAT A . , 

a virginal, a harpsichord, a spinet. Bacon. The JA COBIN §# jak’-d-bin. 149.5" s. [Jacobine, 
male of animals. Diedanat on Coins, A support JA‘COBINE *, a Fr. Jacobus, 
tosaw wood on. Ainsworth. ‘The colours or ensign|| fom the Lat, as having some pretended reference 
of a ship. Drummond, In Yorkshire, half a pint.|| © St. James.) A friar of the order of St. Dominick ; 


Grose. int. . “ani a y_or white friar. Chaucer, One of an exe- 
fellow b sraehli pla eth 9 i juke crable faction in the Jate French democratical rev- 


trades. Cleveland. olution, distinguished by their hatred of religion, 
JACK Boots, jAk-bddts’. n. s. Boots which serve as|| _,70Narchy, and social order; so called from their 

armour to the legs. Spectator. meeting at the church of St. Jacobus, or a monas- 
JACK by the Hedge. n. 8, Erysimum. Mortimer. tery of the Jacobin. a one who approves or 
JACK of the Clock-house®, ns. The little man that}| _™aintains the principles of such. Burke. 


. . : : iy In the first edition of thie [Walker's] dictionary, I 
strikes the quarters in a clock, jacquelet.' Shak. marked the i in the last met Sh of tite word in ; 


os P. i : py rely los [jack and pud-|| Since that time there has, unfortunately, been so muc 
ing. ; 0 . Guardian. occasion to pronounce it, that no doubt is left of the 
JACK Sauce*, jak-shwse: n.s. An impudent fellow ;|| sound of the last vowel. | i 


a saucy Jack. Shakspeare. JA‘COBIN®, jak’-6-bin. a. Of the prin- 
JACK with a Lantern, yak'-witn-&-lan’'-tdrn, An ig- || JACOBINICAL®, jik-d-bin’-¢-kAL. § ciples of mod- 
nis fatuus, Johnson. ern Jacobins. Burke. 


JA'CKALENT, jak-A-lént’. n. s. A sort of puppet, || JA’COBINE, jAk’-d-bin. 149, n.s. A pigeon with a 
emery thrown at in Lent, like shrove-cocks. ; high toft, SMe aki ind 
Shakspeare. A‘COBINISM®*, jak'-6-bin-Izm. n.s. The princi- 
JACKA’L, jak-kAll’, 406. [jAk’-fll, Jones.] n. s.|| ples of a modern Jeeshis, Burke. 


JAM 


JAR 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tube, tab, ball ;—dll ;—péand ;—thin, THIs. 


To JA'COBINIZE*, jak’-d-bln-lze. v. a. To infect 
with Jacobinism. Burke. 

JA’/COBITE §*, jak’-0-bhte. n. s. One of a sect of 
hereticks, who were anciently a branch of the 
Eutychians, and are still subsisting in the Levant. 
White. One attached to the cause of king James 
ms Second after his abdication, and to his line. 
Tatler. 

JA'‘COBITE®*, jak’--blte. a. Of the principles of 
the Jacobites. Ld. Bolingbroke. 

JA‘COBITISM®, jak’-d-bit-izm. n. s. The principles 
of a Jacobite. 

JACO’BUS*, ja-kd/-bas. n. s. fepet | A = 
worth twenty-five shillings, so called from 
James the First of England, in whose reign it was 
struck. I Est 


coin, 


JA'CKSMITH®, jék/-smith. n. 2. A. maker of the | 


engine called a jack. Malone. 

JA‘CTANCY®*, jak’-tdn-sé, n.s. [jactantia, Lat.] 
Boasting. Cockeram. 

JACTITA’TION, jak-té-th/-shan. n. s. [jactito, 
Lat.] Tossing; 
boasting. I . Atterm in the canon law for 
a false pretension to marriage. 

To JA‘CULATE$§*, jak’-d-late. v. a, [ jaculo, Lat.] 
To dart. Cockeram. 

JACULA'TION, jak-d-la’-shan. n. s. [jaculatio, 
a} The act of throwing missive weapons. Dean 

ing’. 

JA‘CULATORY*, jak’-d-l-tar-4. a. Throwing out. 
Bullokar. Suddenly darted out; uttered in short 
sentences; ejaculatory. Maxims of Mist. Divinity. 

JADE$, jade. n. s. [The etymology doubtful.] A 
horse of no spirit; a hired horse ; a worthless nag. 
Sidney. A sorry woman. A word of contempt. 


i r. A “woman, in irony. Addison. 
JADE, jade. n. s. A species of dene. A species of 
63% rer. Hill. 

‘To JADE, jade. v. a. To tire ; to harass ; to dispirit ; 

. to weary. . To overbear; to crush; to de- 

ere Shak. Pia Bape nec in pA atemny Shak. 
‘o ride; to rule with tyranny. , 
To JADE, j de, v. n. To hacen irit; to sink, South. 
JA/DERY®, ji/-dér-d. n. s, Jadish tricks, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

JA‘DISH, ja’-dish. a. Vitious; bad; as’ a horse. 
Southern. Unchaste ; incontinent. L’ Estrange. 
‘To JAGG §, jag. v. a. [gagau, Welsh, slits or holes.] 

To cut into indentures ; to cut into teeth like those 

of a saw. 


a jag. ns. A protuberance or denticulation. 


yf. 
JA'GGEDNESS, jag’-géd-nés. 366. n.s. The state of 
being denticulated ; unevenness. Peacham. 
sapphrdel jag’-gé. 383. a. Uneven; denticulated. 


ison. 

JAIL 4, jale. 52, 202, 212. n. s. [geole, or gaiole, Fr.] 
A gaol; a prison; a imi 
con ined. Shakspeare. 

JA'ILBIRD, jale’-bard. n. s. One who has been in a 


ail. 

J ILER, ja/-Wee. n.s. A gaoler; the keeper of a 
rison. © . 

JAKES, jaks. n. s. [of uncertain etymology.) A 


owe . 

JA‘LAP, jAl’-ldp. n. s. a , low Lat.] A medi- 
cinal purgative drug Ui . 

xr The —— of this word, as if written jollop, 
which Mr. Sheridan has adopted, is, in my opinion, now 
confined to the illiterate and vulgar. ° 

_ JAM$, jam. n.s. [not known whence derived.) A 
conserve of fruits boiled with sugar and water. A 
sort of frock for children. ges. A thick bed 
of stone, which*hinders the work of the lead-miners, 
when they are pursuing the veins of ore. Chambers. 

To JAM*, jam. v. a. To squeeze closely; to enclose 
any object between two iés, so as (o render it 
immovable. To render firm by treading, as cat- 
tie do the land they are on. Grose. 

JAMB, jun. 347 ms. [jombe, Fe] Ans 

MB, jan. 347, n. s. [ji , Fr.] Any supporter on 

eitber side, as the posts of a door. Moxon 





king |. 


rter. Warton. 
motion; restlessness. Harvey. Vain JANIZA RY §, jan’-né-ziir-d, n.s, 


place where criminals are 


| JA‘MBEUX*. n. s. [jambes, Fr.] Armour for the 
legs. Dryden. 
JAMBE'E*, jam-béé’, n.s. A name formerly for a 
fashionable sort of cane. Tatler. 
JANE®*, jane. n.s. A coin of Genoa, Spenser. A 
kind of fustian; a word still in use. Z'a/bot Ac- 
| counts, ‘ 

To JA‘NGLE$, jang’-gl. 405. rv. n. [jangler, old Fr.] 
To prate ; to talk idly or maliciously. Gower. To 
quarrel; to bicker in words, Shakspeare. 

'ToJ ANGLE, jing’-gl v.a. ‘To make to sound un- 

_ tunably. Shakspeare, 

|JA‘NGLE*, jang’-gl. n. s. [Jangie, old Fr.] Prate; 
babble. Chaucer. Discordant sound. The Me- 


| wiad, 
| JA‘YNGLER, jang’-gl-dr. n. s, A wrangling, chatter- 


| _ ing, noisy fellow ; @ prater. Chaucer. 
JA‘NGLING®, jang’-gi-ing. n.s, Babble ; mere prate. 
| 1 Tim.i. Dispute; altercation ; quarrel. Shak, 

JANITOR", jin tar. n.s. [Lat.j A door-keeper ; 

a 
Niele One of 
the guards of the Turkish king, Wadler. 

JANIZA‘RIAN®*, jan-¢-zd/-ré-an, a, Of the com- 
mand or government of janizaries. Burke. 

rca ate , jan’-ndk. n. s. Oat bread. A northern 
word. 

JA‘NSENISM®, jan’-s¢-nizm. n.s. The doctrine of 
Cornelius Jansen. bishop of Ypres, in Flanders 
It related chiefly to grace and freewill. 

JA‘NSENIST®, jan’-sé-nlst. n. s. One who espouses 
the opinions of Jansen. Burnet. 

JA'NTY §, jan’-té. a. [from gentil, Fr. or the Teut. 
jent.] Showy ; fluttering ; finical. Hobbes. 

X7~ It is highly probable, that, when this word was first 
adopted, it was pronounced as close to the French gen- 
til as possible ; but, as we have no letter in our lan- 
guage equivalent to the French soft g, and as the nasal 
vowel en, when not followed by hard g, c, or k, is not 
to be pronounced by a mere English speaker, (see En- 
CoRR,) it is no wonder that the word was anglicised in 
its sound, as well as in its orthography. Mr. Sheridan 
has preserved the French sound of the vowel in this 
word and its compound jauntiness, as if written jawn 
ty and jawntiness ; but Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, and 

r. Perry, give the a the [talian sound, as heard in 
— 3 er, &c. and this, I imagine, it ought to have. 


JA’ NTINESS, fw’ 4t-nts. n. s. Airiness ; flutter; gen- 
teeluess. Addison. ; 
JA‘NUARY, jan’-nd-fr-é. n. s. [Januarius, Lat.] 
The first month of the year, from Janus, to whom 

it was consecrated. Peachum. 
JAPAN §, jA-pan’. n. s. [from Japen in Asia.] Work 
varnished and raised in gold and colours. Swi/?. 
To JAPAN, ja-pan’. v. a. To varnish, and embellish 
with gold and raised figures. Swift. To black 
and shoes. Gay. 

JAPA’NNER, jé-pan’-nér. n. s. One skilled in japan 
work. A shoeblacker. Pope. 

To JAPE§*, Jape. v. n. tgetee, Icel.] To jest. 
Chaucer, Ob. T. 

To JAPE*, jipe. v. a. To cheat; to impose upon. 
{xeap, Sax Chaucer. To sport with; to wanton 

JAPES a [geip, Icel.] A k 

*, jape. n. s. [getp, Icel. jest; a trick. 

Chanter Ob T. ; 


JA’PER®, ji -par. n. . A jester; a buffoon. Chau 
b. 'T. 


cer. 

To JAR§, jar. 78. v. n. feonne, Sax.] To strike to- 
gether with a kind of short rattle. Dryden. To 
strike or sound —, and irregularly. Shak. 
To strike or vibrate regularly; to repeat the same, 
sound or noise. Shak. To clash; to interfere; to 
act in opposition ; to be inconsistent. Milton. To 
quarrel; to dispute. Spenser. 

To JAR®*, jar. v. a. To make to jar, or sound un- 
tunably. Bp. Hall. To shake ; to agitate. 

JAR, jar. n.s. A kind of rattling vibration of sound. 
Holder. Harsh sound ; discord. Milton. ee 
tition of the noise made by the pendulum a 
clock. Shak. Clash of interests or opinions, Spen- 
ser. a fastened may 


JEE 


he « 


JES 


(CP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét;—pine, pin;— 


’ _ An earthen vessel. [ jarro 
To a ee v. a. 'T’o bemire. 
1A‘RDES, jar'-déz.n. s. [Fr.] Hard, callous tumours 
in horses, a little below the nding of the ham on 
i oA RGLE®. fhe .t Su. Goth.] T 
iLE vn. ge; u. 0 
mates Be 
’ n. | m. 8. | pity, , rr. pin- 
telligible ‘alk j abble ; me reg *Be Biomhall, || SES 
JARGONE’LL’ , jar-gd-nél’, n. s. a species of 


pear 

JA/RRING*, jhr’-ring. n. 8. Quarrel; dispute. Bur- 
net. 

JA’ VSHAWE, , jas’-hhwk. n.s, A young hawk. Ains- 


gp hac Ag jaz’-min. 434. n.s. [ jasmin, Fr.] A 
shrub with a fragrant flower. T'homson. 
145) Persian. n.s. A ga 
ASP, iaspis, Lat.) A hard 


BASE. jas’-par. 98. ms sousef'e t bright, beautiful 
en colour, sometimes clouded with white. Hill. 

JAUM*. See Jams. 

To JAUNCE® , Janse. v. n. [jancer, Fr.] To bustle 


aunt. Shak 

JA'UNDICE§ jAn/-dis. 142, 214. n.s. [jaunisse, Fr.) 
A distemper of sepia obstructions of the glands of the 
liver, whieh prevents the gall being duly separated 
_ by them from the blood. 

JA'UNDICED, jan’-dist. 359. a. Infected with the 

aundice. P. 

o JAUNT §, jant. 214. », n. dre ince Fr.] To wan- 
der here and there ; to bustle about. 

ae NT, jant. n. s. Ramble ; flight ; excursion. Mil- 


Span.] 


" strike the post; half opened. {59 an, rig Swift. 
(Pare ipl 


jante, Fr.] The felloe a wheel. 
JA} INESS, jan'-té-nés, See JANTINEss. 
J Loge poe See Janty. 


0 JA‘VEL§, jiv/-ll. 2 v.a. To bemire ; to soil over 

i \ BLE §, jab’-bl. with dirt. 

JA‘VEL, "jav/-ll, n. 8. A wandering or dirty fellow. 

nser, 

JA'VELIN, jav’-lin. ns. [javeline, Fr.] A spear or 
half pike, which anciently was used either by foot 
or horse, Milton. 

JAW §, jaw. 219. n. s. [from chaw.] The bone of the 
mouth in which the teeth are fixed. Prov. xxx. 
tre mouth. Psalm xxii. In low language, gross 
abuse. 

To JAW®, jaw. v. a. To abuse grossly. 

JA‘WED*, jaw’-4d, or _— a. Denoting the ap- 
pearance of the jaws. 

JA’WFALL*, AwfAll. n. 8. nus. Depression of the j jaw 
fi ratively, pression of mind or spirits. Dr. M. 


To J: WN8, jawn. v.n. [See Cuaun.] To open. 
hat j [ ] pe 


JA'WY*, 


jhw’-4. a. Relating to the jaws. 
fg ody ‘20 a 


. n.8. [gay, gaey, old *Teut.] 


JA’ZEL, | , ja’-z8l. ns. A precious stone of an azure 
or blue colour. Dict. 

JE/ALOUS §, jaV-las. 234, 314. a. [ jaloux, Fr.] Sus- 
picious in love, Shak. ’Emulous ; full of oa * 
tition. Dryden. Zealously cautious against 
honour. 1 Kings, xix. Suspiciously vigilant. "2 
Cor. ii. Sus sagged careful. Bacon. Suspicious- 
ly fearful. 

JE’ ares OUSLY, Nal -Ids- lé. ad. Suspiciously ; emu- 

0 


ly. Sh erwood. 
JE/ALOUSNESS, jel -las-nés. n. s. The state of be- 


bird. 


ing dere, rival Sere King Charles. 
JEALOUSY, jél- fis-. n. 5. ion in love. 
Spenser. Suspicious —_ Eitan . Suspicious 


caution, Hy fear or byt 


To JEER §, jéér. 246. v.n. OF uncertain ety mology -] 
To scoff; to flout; to m 


T'o JEER, "jeer. v.a.To treat Suk coe oucell. 
JEER, jéér. *" s. Scoff; taunt; biting jest; flout ; 
; jibe ; mock. 


Swift. 
“ERER Pa Secon n. s. A scoffer; a scorner; a 
JE'ERING*, jder’-Ing. n. s. Mockery. Bp. Taylor. 





Pa a ee ee ee ee er ee ee a en ee ee ee 


JE‘ERINGLY, jéér’-ing-lé. ad. Scornfully ; con- 
temptuously ; in mock ; in scoff. Derham. 


she te al ae n. s. A kind of sausage. Ains- 


JEHO: VAH 1 pans. n.s. The proper name of 
God in the Hebrew language. Exod. vi. 

JEJU'NE$, jé-jddn’. a. oe Lat.) Wanting ; 
ony i ; vacant. Bacon. y 5 not saturated, 


Dry ; enefiecting. 
HAWNEN ; Depa? wes nés, n.s. Penury 5 poverty. 
Haye attention. 


Dryness ; want of matter that can engage 
ape Lh , je-ju’-né-té. n.s. Barrenness or dry- 
ELLIE. iio a, Glutinous ; brought to a 

state of viscosity. 
JELLY §, jee n. : tina, Lat. “thal dnsant 
which is i ¥€ proper ort y.] Any thing brough 
a state of epee vacediy. © - 
Sweetmeat m iling sugar inthe 
JE/LLY-BAG*, ale “4 wa A bag th — 
which lly is ilbed. tiniey 
JE/MMINESS* ,jém’-ine-nés. n. s. Spruceness. 
sat jém’-mé. a. Spruce. A low word. 


JE/NNETING, jew né-ting. n corrupted from 
Juneting, an ij, eh a ripe in haa species of ap- 
soon ri 


pe 
‘NNET, jén’-nit, 09. ns. n.s,(See Genet.] AS 
jt { -] A Spanish 
To JEOPARD, »fep'-pard. 256. v. a. To hazard; to 
SWOPARDER®, jey'-phrd-Br. n. s. One who puts to 


hazard. 


JE‘OPARDOUS, jep’- par-das. a. Hazardous ; dan- 
JEOPARDOUSLY* jdp’-par-dis-Ié. ad. In dan- 


sfORAR YS p’- -pir-dé. = s. [a corruption of 
= are are exactly 


even | 

To JERK 4, jerk v. a. necean, rg, re, strike 
with a quick, smart blow; ash. Shak. To 
throw a stone by hitting the a arsine the side. 

- Lg jérk. v. n. To strike up; to accost eager- 


JERK , jérk. n.s. A smart, quick lash. Glanville. A 
sudden spring ; a quick "jolt that shocks or starts. 
B. Jonson. A throw; a cast. 

sage pe ag n. 6. Gos who strikes with a 
wei smart blow ; a whipper. Cofgrare. 

JE/RKIN, jér’-kin. 103. n. s. ®: (eyneelkin, Sax.] A 
jacket; a short coat; a close waistcoat. Shak. 

JE/RKIN , jer’-kin. n.s. A kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 

JERSEY, jér’-zé. 1. 5. [from the island of Jersey.} 

yarn of wool, Evans’s Old Ballads. 

JERU ALEM Artichoke, rdvy -s4-lém-fir’ -té- 
tshdke. n. s. Sunflower, of which it is a species. 
Mortimer. 


JESS §, js. = 8. » Fr. 3 Rrtto, — = or 
strap of leather ti about th of a hawk, wit 
whieh she is held on t hak 


sag i one CD inlay ro 150. n.s. See Jasmine.) 
flower. Spenser. 

JESS Faso n.s. A large brass candlestick, 

renal into many sconces, hanging down in the 

middle of a church or choir; so called from the 

similitude of the branches to those of the “ arbor 

ra | ’ the branch or genealogical tree of Jesse. 


JE/SSED*, jés’-séd. a, Having jesses on; an heral- 
dick term. 
To hipaa al v. Sheed pgs gestigdor, Lat.) To divert or 
make ey, or actions. Ecclus. viii. To 
i part ‘n ; mask. Shakspeare. 
rest, ést. n. s. eg — aig P or meant only 
to 2 laughter. Shak. 


ject of jests; 
laughing stock. Shak. iedsner of do oing or speak- 
ing feigned, not real; ludicrous, not serious; 
game; not earnest. Shak. A mask. Kid. A 

; an action. Sir 7’. Elyot. 
JESTER, jés’-thr. 98. = s One given to merr+ 


JEW 


—nd, move, nér, ndt 


ment and pranks. Shak. One given to sarcasm. 
eit Buffoon ; jackpudding. Spenser. 
JE/STING*, jést’-ing. n. s. Utterance of sarcasms or 


s#STiNG.STOCK. jést'-Ing-stdk. n.s. A laughing 
IESTINGLYS, jd -ing-lé. ad. In jest ; with merri- 


Herbert. 

JE’ SULT §*, jex'-t-K. n. s. [Jesuite, Fr.] One of a re- 
ligious and learned order, which presumed to take 
the name of the Society of Jesus. The word, in 
our language, has been applied to men of great 
cunning, craft, and deceit; whence the common 
word jesuitical. Milton. 

ee TES, jéz'-d-h-dd. a, Conforming to the 

les of the Jesuits. Dr. White 
SUI ESS*, jéz/-d-it-@s. n.s. A woman adopting 





he princi ‘of the Jesuits, By. Hall. 
JESU I'TICAL*, jéz-b-it’-d-kal. ly Belonging to 
JESUITICK®, j -b-h’- a Jesuit; and 


thence, in our language, equivocating, imposing 


upon. Bp. Hall. 
JESUITICALLY#, , jez-t-ht’-e-kal-lé, ad. Crafiily. 
JE/SUITISM*, j42’-d-it-Izm. n. s. The principles and 
doctrine of he Soot South. = 
ae 7 n. 8. [Sagar , Sax.) A ve ira fos- 
sil, of a fine A ack colour. H; Fr.) A 
t or shoot of water. Biattwore” ‘A yard. 
usser. Drift; scope. Wyndham. 
To JET, j&. v. n. [ jetler, Fr.) To shoot forward ; to 
out; to intrude ; to jutout. Shak, To strut ; 
to agitate the body or 2 proe proud gait Homilies. To 


It; to be shaken. 
‘TSAM, jét’-shm by 5. [ jeter, Fr.] Goods or 
JE/TSON, jét-sin. other things, which, having 

been cast overboard in a storm, or after shipwreck, 


are thrown upon the shore, and belong to the lord 


JETTEE® java, ns. [ jettee, Fr.] A penjottion 
of part of any building. Florio. A kind of pier ; 


ecting into the sea. 

ser TE jar tar. n. s. A spruce fellow; one who, 

pa de ab. @. Made of jet. Black as jet. 

To JE/TTY®*, jét’-12. v. n. To jut. Florio. 

JEW §*, jd. n.s. [from Judah.| A Hebrew; an Is- 
raclite. Addison.—As rich as a Jew. A_pro- 
verbial phrase. Pegye. 

JE/WEL}, jev-il. 99. n. s. [ jeweelen, Dutch.) Any br- 


nament of great value, used com of such as are 
adorned with precious a Sh 


stone ; Shak. A name of fondness Shak. 
JEWEL-HOUSE, or jo’-l-hddse. n. s. The 
place where the 


Gott pol ace are reposited. 
To tas VEL*, jW-ll. v.a. To dress or adorn with 
Jonson. 
sEWEL-LIRE ji-i-like. a. Brilliant as a jewel. 
mE WELLER, slabs 98. n. s. One who trafficks | 
ious sto: 
EW A Hebrew woman. Pe 


A adage sy 


le. 
ESSe ide nee’ A 


aw ISH, jiv-ish. a. Denoting a Jew ; relating to 
w it. i 
pg alata . ja’-Ish- lé. ad. In a Jewish manner. 


sibs iby ial ji’-ish-nés. n. s. The religious 
rites of the Jews, Martin. 

JEWRY’, ji’-ré. n. s. Judea. Ps. Ixxvi. A district 
inhabited by Jews ; whence prubably the street so 
called in London. Chaucer. 

JEWS-EAR, jize’-¢ér. ns. A fu ough and 
thin, and, while growing, of a rum nae, tone figure, like 


a flat and variously hol wed cup. The common IGCKEN, ji Le F6 


people cure themselves of sore throats with a de- 
coction of it in milk. Hill. 
JEWS-HARP, jize’-harp. n, s. [ jewtrump, Fr. A 
kind of musical instrument held between the tee... 
which gives a sound by the motion of a broad | 





ard pr yt job’-bar-ndle. 1. s. 


JOC 





ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—éll ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


ing of iron, which, being strack by the hand, 
RoR P ol breath. 
J W, jize-mil’-. n. s. A plant. 


JEWS STONE, Lane eae n. s. An extraneous 
— ridged and furrowed alternately, of a pale 


sEWS-tR ire, Sec Jawe-llanr, Bremen 


and Fletcher 

TE/ZEBELS jt! n.&. A forward, impertinent 

men . 
jib. n.s. The forenaott sail of & ship. 

To To jrise *, jib. v. a. To shift a boom-sail freon one side 
of the mast to the other. 

To JIBE*. See To Gise. 

JI'CKAJOG*, jik'-A-j6g. n.s. [a cant word, from 
(es: A shake; a push B. Jonson. 

Jt , jif-fé. n. s. An instant. 

JIG 4, jig. n. s. [giga, ree A light, careless dance, 
or tune. Spenser. A ludicrous composition; a 
ballad; a song. B. Jonson 

ee , jig. v. n. To dance carelessly ; to dance. 


JIG-MAKER, hp Mer voel -m&-kar. n.s. One who dances or 


IER ig gt -gir. One th {i 1 

n. 8. that ji n nava 

me machine to hold on tee when 

it is language | into the ship by the revolution of the 
windlass. Chambers. 

ma abington a. Disposed or suitable to a 


J fEGUMBO! B, m-béb. ns. A trinket; a 
knick-knack. gt 
roe jll. n. s. A contemptuous name for a woman 
sILL. Kendall. 
NLLFLIRT alee n.s. A giddy, light, or war 
JILTS, jl. » |, Ls A <4 
Ts, it. m. 8. al, Sax. woman wht 
er lover pes , Sal prea i him. 
picts _— t fora woman. P. 
To JLT, jit. v. o trick a man by flattering his 
love with hopes, and then leaving him for another. 


To JALT, jit. v. n. To play the jilt; to practise 
amorous deceits. Congreve. 

JI‘MMERS*, jim’-mérz. n. s. Jointed binges. Bailey. 

sa = a. Neat; bandsome ; elegant of shape. 


To S UNGLES, ing’-gl. v. me as to gingle. 
— clink ; to Pod wits 2 a ae of sharp one 


TeIUNGLE }*, jing’-gl. v.a. To shake so that a shrill 

noise may be madg. Pope 

aE GLe eo . 405. n. 3. 5 Aby diik ae ahary ratte, 
PROF | Sling. a rattle; a bell R 

JUP p’-pd. a Lpeme el a samen 
aie) ‘2 kind of — worn by ladies. Dake, 

ne Kingdom of Macassar. 

OBS 5 jéb. n.s. [A low word, of which the etymology 
is unknown.] Petty, piddling work; a piece of 
chance work ; in some places, a piece of labour 
undertaken at a stated price. A low, mean, lu- 
crative, busy affair. ‘Arbuthnot. A sudden stab with 

sharp instrument. 

To JOB, jdb. v. a. To strike suddenly with a sharp 


instrument, ae To drive im a sharp in- 
strument. 

To JOB Migleyd v.n. To pay. the stockjobber ; to buy 
and sell aa a broker. 


JOB'S Tears, ‘banter’. n. n.s. An herb. 
JO/BBER, j 


. 98. n. s. A man who buys and 
sells stock in the publick funds. sg One who 
engages in a low, lucrative affair. Hildrop. One 
who chancework. 

[ jobbe, Flem. 


rhead ; blockhead. Marston. 

n. 8. [from Jack, the diminu- 
tive of or, as the Scotch, jockey. ] A fellow 
that —. horses i in the race. Addison. A man that 
deals in A cheat; a trickish fellow. 

To JOCKEY, ‘pok’-ke. v.a. To justle by riding 
against one ; ‘to cheat; pod trick, 


and no 


JOI 





JOR 





.. 0 559.—Fite, far, fall, fits;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 





JOCO'SE$, jd-kdse’. a. J jocoms, Lat] Merry 
oatten given to jest. Watts. ; 
J ELY, jé-kdse’-lé. ad. Waggishly ; in jest; 


in game. Broome. 
JOCO/SENESS, jb-kdse’-nés. 2 n.s. Waggery ; mer- | 
JOCO'SITY, jd-kds!-d-14. riment. Brown. | 


JOCOSE/RIOUS®, jd-kd-s¥/-ré-ds. a. [ jocus, Lat. | 
and serious.) Partaking of mirth and seriousness. 


Green. 
JOCULAR 4, jok’-a-ldr. 88. a. [jocularis, Lat) | JOINT, jéint. a, Shared 


Used in jest; merry; jocose; waggish. B. Jon- | 
son. 

JOCULA/RITY, jék-d-lr’-4-14. nn. s. Merriment; 
disposition to jest. Brown, 

JO'CULARLY*, jéx’-d-lar-lé. ad. In a jocose way. 
Bp. Lavington, 

JOCULATOR®, jok/-b-ld-tir. ns. [ joculator, Lat.] | 

A jester; a dro 

W ecattrg Strutt. 


J 
spoken. Cockeram. 

IC OONE §, jok’-Gnd. [See npg bea 
at.) Merry; gay; airy; lively. ¥ 
soci DITY®, j6-kan’-dé-1é, n.s. Gayety ; mirth. 

uloet, 
eo jok’-tnd-lé. ad. Merrily; gayly. 
South, 
JO/CUNDNESS®, jdk/-dind-nés. n.s. State of bei 
jocund, pearl “ 


; a minstrel; a kind of strolling || JOINTED, jéin’-2d. a. 


the parts. . [In joimery.] [jointe, Fr. 
Straight lines, in joiners’ | ok Called a jot ) 
that is, two pieces of are shot or planed. 
Moxon. A or commissure in a plant. One 


of the limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher. 

Swi/t.—Out of joint. Luxated; slipped from the 

Socket or ing part where it naturally 

moves. (en. xxiii. ‘Thrown into confusion and dis- 

order; confused. Shakspeare. 

among many. Shak, Unit 
ed in the same possessions ; as, joint-heirs or co 
heirs. Donne. Combined ; acting together in con 
cert. Milton. 

To JOINT, jélot. v. a. To form in articulations. 
Roy. To iran many parts into one. Dryden. To 
join together in confederacy. To divide 
a joint; to cut or quarter into joints. Dryden. 

Full of joints, knots, or 

commissures. Phill 


‘ hillips. 
CULATORY®, jok/-d-lé-tar-é. a. Droll; merrily || JOINTER, jéin’ tar. 08. n. s. A sort of plane. Mox- 
on. 
a. [ jocundus, || | jéint’-I+. ad. Together ; not separately. 


. a state of union or co-operation. Dry- 

enn. 

JOINTRESS, jéin’-trés. n. s. One who holds any 
thing in jointure, Shakspeare. 

JOINTSTO/OL, jéint-64)', a. s. [joint and stool.J 
A stool made not merely by insertion of the feet, 
but by inserting one in another. S/ 


0 JOG §, jdg. v. a. [schocken, Dutch.} To push;|| JOINTURE $. iblw’-whdre. 461. n.s. [ jointure, old 


to shake by a sudden impulse; to give notice b 
a sudden Tak. Dew. a ‘ 
To JOG, j 
Shat, ‘To travel idly and heavily. Shatopeare. 
Shak, ‘To travel idly and heavily. . 
JOG, jog. ns. (Grom the <n) % push; a slight 
shake ; a sudden interruption by a push or shake 
a hint given by a push. Arbuthnot. A rub; a small 


stop; an irregularity of motion. Glanville. 
JO/GGER, ioe’ r. 98. n.s. One who moves heavi- 
ly and dafly den 


Tt ° 
JOGGINGS, jog/-glng. n. s. The act of shaking. 
es peTser, 


- JO'GGLE, jig’-gl. 405. v.n. To shake. Der- 


tam, 

To JO'GGLE®, jég’-gl. v.a. To push. Beaumont 
and Fletcher, : 

JOLUN®*, jon. n.s. A word often used in contempt; 
as, a country John. See Jack. 

JOUN-A-NOKES*, jbn'-i-ndks’, n.s. A fictitious 
naine, made use of in law proceedings; and, as 
well as that of John-a-Stiles, ysually attending it, 
a subject of humorous distinction by severa) wri- 
ters, Marston. Spectator. 

JO'UNAPPLE, jén’-dp-pl. n. s. A sharp apple. 
Mortimer. 

JOHN-A-STILES®, jon’ -A-stllz’. 
NokEs. 

JOHN Dory*. See Doreg. 

To JOIN §, jin. . a. [ joindre, Fr.} 
another in contiguity. Isaiah, lviii. To couple; to 
combine. Locke. ‘To unite in league or marriage. 
Dryden. To dash ——— to collide; to en- 
counter. I Sam, iv. To associate. Acts, viii. To 
unite ip one act. Dryden. To unite in concord. 
1 Cor. i. ‘To act in concert with. Dryden. 

70 JOIN, jéin. vn. To grow to; to adhere; to be 
contiguous, Acts, xviii. To close ; to clash, Shak. 
To unite with in marriage, or any other league. 
Exzra,ix. ‘To become confederate. E-rodus, i. | 

JO'INDER, jéin’-dir. n. s. Conjunction; joining. 
Shakspeure. [In law.] Joining. Blackstone. 

JOINER, join’-fir. 98. 2. s, One whose trade is to) 
make utensils of wood compacted, Bacon. 

JOINERY, jdin’-Gr-4, n.s. An art by which several 
pieces of wood are fitted and joined together. 
Moron. 

JOUNING, jdlw’-ing. n. s. Hinge; joint. 1 Chron. 
xxii. Juneture. Ecclus. xxvii. 

JOINT, jdint. n.s. [ jointure, Fr.] Articulation of 
limbs ; juncture of movable bones in animal bodies. 
Milton. Hinge ; junctures which admit motion of 





To add one to || JOLLITY, jol’-lé-té. 





Fr.] Estate settled on a wife to be enjoyed after 
her husband's decease. 


y Shakspeare. 
jog. vr. n. To move by succussation ; to || To JO'INTURE®, jéin’-tshire. v.a, ‘To endow with 


a jointure. Cawle 


| JOT S, jabt. ns. [ joindre, Fr.) The secondary 
lortimer 


beam of a floor. Mi 


;|| To JOIST, jélst. v.a. To fit in the smaller beams 


of a flooring. 

JOKE §, joke. n. s. [1o1c, Sax. ; jocus, Lat.) A jest; 
something not serious. Pope. 

To JOKE, joke. v.n. [jocor, Lat.] To jest; to be 
merry in words or acuions. . 

JO’/KER, jo’-kir. 98. n.s. A jester ; a merry fellow. 
Dennis. 

JO/KING®, jd/-king. n. s. Utterance of a joke. Mil- 
ton 


JOVKINGLY®, jd/-king-Ié. ad, In a jesting, merry 


way. . 

JOLES. jole. n.s. [ctol, or ceole, or Feayl, Sax.] 
The face or cheek. Collier. ‘The head of a fish. 
Howell. 

To JOLL, jdle. v.a. To beat the head against any 
thing; to clash with violence. Shakspeare. 

JO'LLILY, j6l’-lé-lé. ad. Gayly ; with elevation of 
spirit. Marston. In a disposition to noisy mirth. 


ryden. 
See Jonn-a-|| JOLLIMENT, jél’-lé-mént. ns. Mirth; merri- 


n.s, Gayety ; elevation 

of spirit. Sidney. Mer- 
riment ; festivity. Sidney. Handsomeness; beauty. 
Parthen. Sacra. 

bata Nie aa “an Fr.] Gay; merry ; airy; 
cheerful. Shak, Plump; like one in high health. 
South, Handsome; well-favoured. Spenser. 

JOLLY-BOAT®*, jél’-lé-bdte. n.s. A term for a 
ship’s small boat; [probably a corruption of julie, 
Swedish, a yawl.} ; 

To JOLT §, jOlt. vn. [perhaps from the Swedish 
hjul, a wheel.) To shake as a carriage on rough 
ground, Wilkins. 

To JOLT, jolt. v, a, To shake one as a carriage 
does, Tutler, 

JOLT. jdit. n. s. Shock ; violent 

JO'LTER*, jole’-tir. n.s. That 


Cotgrare. 

JO-LTHEAD, jolt'-héd. n. s, [ bly from jole.] 
A great head; a dolt; a blockhead. Shakspeure. 
JONQUILLE, jan-kwil’, n, s. [Fr.] A species of 

daffodil. Miller. 
JORDEN, jér’-do. 103. 2. s. [Fon, and den, Sax.) 
A pot. Shukspeare. 


ment; gayety. "Spenser. Ob. J. 
JOLLINESS. jV le-nés. 


2 ee Arindhnet. 
which shakes or jolts. 


JOY JUG 


—n, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—il ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


JOSEPH'S Flowers. n.s. A plant. Ainsworth. JO/YOUSNESS*, jdé/-ds-nés. n. s. State of being 
To JOSTLE, jés’-sl. v.a. 472. [jouster, Fr.) To|| joyous. 

ustle ; to against. 0 *, jab. n.s. [pefhaps for jug.] A bottle; a ves- 
JOT §, jou nm. a. ste A point; a tttle; the|| sel. Chaucer. 

least quantity assignable. Locke. JUBILANT §, ja/-bé-lant. a. [jubilans, Lat.] Ut- 
To JO’ ts, jdt v.a. ‘To set down ; to make a memo-|| _ tering songs of triumph. Milton. 
randum of, JUBILA’TION, jai-bé-la’-shin, n. s, [ jubilatio, Lat.] 
JO'TTING*, jov-ting. n.s. A memorandum; as,|| ‘The act of declaring triumph. Bp. fall. 

cursory jottings. JUBILEE, jo'-be-le, ns. [judnlé, Fr.; jubilum, 
JO/UISANCE, j68/-is-sinse, n.s. [rejouissance, Fr.]|| Lat.] A publick festivity; a time of rejoicing; a 

Jollitys merriment ; woes Ss ~ Ob. d. season of oy. Milton. . 
JOURNAL §, jar-ndl, 88, 314. a. [journale, Fr.] || JUCU/NDITY, ji-kan’-dé-t4, 2. s, [ jucunditus, Lat.] 


arth Pa ian. Spenser, Ob. J. Pleasantness; agreeableness. Brown. 
JOURNAL, jair-ndl. r,s. A diary; an account |) JUDA/ICAL §*, ja-dd/-¢-kil. a. [from Judah.] Jew- 
kept of daily transactions, Hayward. Any paper || ish; belonging to the Jews. Bp. Horne. 

ublished daily. JUDA/ICALLY®, jd-da’-¢-kal-lé, ad. Afier the Jew=» 
JOURNALIST, jar’-ndl-ist. n.s. A writer of jour- || ish manner. Milton. 

nals. Addison, JUDAISM®*, jl’-da-izm. a. s. The religion of the 
To JYURNALIZE®, jar’-nal-ize. v. a. To enter|| Jews. Bp. Cosin, 

in an account of daily transactions. Johnson, To JU'DAIZE, ji'-dd-ize. v. n. To conform to the 


JOURNEY §, jar’-né, 270. n.s. journée, Fr.) The || manner of the Jews, Sandys. 
travel of a day. Shak. ‘Travel by land, distig- || JU/DATZER*, j’-di-l-zdr. n. s. One who conforms 
uished from a voyage or travel by sea. Shuk. | to the manners or rites of the Jews. Bp. Burnet. 

sage from place to place. Burnet. JUDAS Tree, jd’-lis-tre, n.s. A plant. Mortimer. 

To JO’ RNEY, jar’-né. v.n. To travel; to pass || JU/DDOCK*, jiid/-dik., n.s. A small snipe, by 
from place to place. Numbers, x. some termed the jack snipe. 

JOURNEYMAN, jdr’-né-mndn. 88.n.8. [ journée, Fr. || JUDGE §, jadje. n. s. [juge, Fr.; judex, Lat.j Que 
and man.] A hired workman; formerly a work-|| who is invested with authority to determie any 
mar hired by the day ; but now it is used of those || cause or question, real or personal, Gen. xvii. 
that covenant to work in their occupation with an- || One who presides in a_court of judicature. Shut. 
other by the year. Cowel. One who has skill sufficient to decide upou the 

J‘OURNEYWORK, jar’-né-wiirk. n.s. Work per- || _ merit of any thing, Sherlock. 
formed for hire; work done by the day. Arbuth- || To JUDGE, jadje. v.n. [ juger, Fr.) To pass sen- 
not. tence. Gen. xvi. To form or give an opinion. 

JOUST §, jst. 314. n.s. [joust, Fr.] Tilt; tourna- || Dfilton. To discern; to distinguish; to consider 
ment; mock fight. Spenser. See Just. accurately, Job, xxii. 

To JOUST, jast. v.n. [jouster, Fr.) ‘To run in the || To JUDGE, jiidje. v. a. To pass sentence upon ; to 
tilt. "art examine authoritatively ; to determing finally. 

JOVIAL §, jd’-vé-Al. 88. a. [jovialis, Lat.] Under || Milton. To pass severe censure; to doom se- 
the influence of Jupiter. Brown. Gay; airy; mer- || verely, Psalm ex. 
ry; cheerful. Spenser. JU'DGEMENT, jadje’-mént. n.s. [jugrement, Fr.]. 

JO'VIALIST®, jé/-vé-Al-ist. n. s. One who lives jo- || The power of discerning the relations between one 
vially. Bp. Hall. term or one proposition and another. Locke. Doom; 

JOVIALLY, jo'-vé-&l-é. ad. Merrily ; gayly. Bur-|| the right or power of passing judgement. Shut 
ton. The act of exercising Judicature. 2 Kings, xxv. 

JOVIALNESS, jé/-vé-al-nés. n. s. Gayety ; merri- |} Determination; decision. Glanville. The quality 





ment, Hewyt. of distinguishing propriety and impropriety; criti- 
JOVIALTY®, jo/-vé-Al-té. n. s. Merriment ; festivi- || cism. Dennis. Opinion ; notion. hath. Sentence 
ty. Barrow. against a criminal. Milton, Condemnation. ‘This 
JOWL*. See Jone. is a theological use. Rom. v. Punishment inflicted 


by Providence, with reference to some particular 
crime. Addison. Distribution of justice. Acts, xviii. 
Judiciary Jaw; statute. Deut. vi. ‘The last doom. 
Shakspeare. 

JU'DGER, jddje’-dr, 98. n. s. One who forms judge- 


JOWLER, jéle’-dr. 98. n. s. The name of a hunt- 
ing dog or beagle. Dryden, 

JOWTER, jo’-tdr, ns. A fish-driver. Carew. 

JOY §, jd¢. 229, 329. nv. s. [Ljove, Fr.] The passion 
produced by any happy accident; gladness ; exul- 


tation. South. Gayety ; merriment; festivity. Dry- || ment, or s sentence. Bale. ar 
den. Happiness; felicity. Shak. “A term of fond- || JU'/DGESHIP*, jadje’-ship. n. s. Office or dignity of 
ness, SiiXspeare. a judge, Barrow, 


To JOY, joe. v. n. To rejoice ; to be glad; to exult. || JU/DICATIVE*, ju'-dé-ka-tly. a. Having power to 
Spenser. judge, Haieniad. 

To JOY, jd. v.a. To congratulate; to entertain || JU/DICATORY, ji'-dé-kA-ir-, 512. n. 8, [judicio, 
kindly. sath tt ts apt to exhilarate. Sid- Lat.] gir rs of justice. Clarendon. riot 
ney. [jowir de, Fr.] To enjoy; to have ha justice. Atterbury. oie. 

in of. Atiluon sil #7 J ‘DICATORY” ji-dé-ki-tdr-4. a, Distributing 

JOYANCE, joe/-Anse. n.s. [ joiant, old Fr.] Gayety; || _ justice ; judicially pronouncing. Pearson. 
festivity. Spenser, Ob. J. se’ DICA URF, J ‘de-ka-tire. n. s. { judieature, 

JOYFUL, j6é-fil. a. Full of joy; glad; exulting. || Fr.] Power of distributing justice. Bacon. Court 
1 Kings, viii. of justice. South. ; 

JOYFULLY, joe/-fil-¢. ad. With joy; gladly. || JUDICIAL §, ju-dish’-Al. 88.4. (judicium, Vat. 
Wake. Practised in the distribution of publick justice. 

JOYFULNESS, jéé/-fil-nés. n. s. Gladness ; joy. || Bentley. _Inflicted on as a penalty. South. 
Dent. xxviii. JUDUCIALLY, ju-dish’-31-¢. ad. In the forms of le- 

JO'YLESS, jéé/-és. . Void of joy; feeling no gel justice. Grew. 

leasure. : vigt mage Milton. JUDICIARY, ju-dish’-Ar-e. a. [judiciarius, Lat.] 

JOYLESSLY®, joe’-lés-lé. ad. Without receiving ree ie ement upon any thing. Hukewill, 

leasme ; without giving pleasure. JUDICIOUS §, ja-dish’-ds. a. [judicieux, Fr.] Pru- 

Io¥ LESSNESS*, jd?/-lés-nés. n.s, State of being || dent; wise; skilful. Milton. ; : 

_ joyless. Dunne. JUDI'CIOUSLY, ji-dish’-ts-l8. ad. Skilfully ; wise- 

JOYOUS, jéé/-ds. 314. a. [joious, old Fr.] Glad;\| ly; with just determination. Dryden. 

ay; merry. Spenser. Giving joy. Spenser. JUDICI SNESS*, ji-dish’-ds-nés. n, s. State or 

JOYOUSLY*, } gd ad. Wit joy 3 with glad- ality of being judicious. eed 

ness, Sir T'. Llyot. JUG, jog. nm. #. | juger, aes A large drinking 
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JUM JUR 


} & 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét;—pine, pha j— 
vessel, with a gibveus or swelling belly. Shak-'| [| jupe, Fr.) A waistcoat; a kind of loose or linber 
spew. a || stays worn by sickly ladies, Bp. Taylor. 

Jo JUG®, jag. rm. ‘To emit or pour forth a par- |] JU/MPER*, jém‘-par. 2. ». One that jumps or leaps. 
ticular sotud, as we still say of certain birds. Par-| Brevint. 
theneia Sacra, JU‘NCATE, jang’-kit. 91, 408. n. s. [gioncata, lal. ; 
To JUGGLE §, jag’-gt. von. [jougler or jongler,| joncade, Fe ry Raat a kind of sweetmeat 
Fr.} ‘To play tricks by sleight of hand. Dighy. ‘To|| ‘curds and sugar. Milton. Any delicacy. Spenser. 
wackse artiice or imposture, Shakspeare. A furtive or private entertainment. See Junker. 
JU'GGLE, jig’-gl. 405. ns. A trick by legerdemain. || JU/NCOUS, jing’-kas. a. [junceus, Lat.) Full of 
Au imposture ; a deception. Tillotson. bulrushes. 
JUGGLER, jig’-gi-ar, 98. 2. s, One who practises || JUNCTION jang’-shfn. n.s. [jonetion, Fr.] Union; 
sleight of hand; one who deceives the eye by nim-|| coalition. ison, 
Ihe conveyance. Shak. A cheat; a trickish fel-|| JO/NCTURE, jangk’shire. 461. n. s. [ junctura, 
iow, Niwuespeare, Lat.] The line at which two things are joined to- 
« gether. le. Joint; articulation. More. Union; 
amity. K. Charles, A critical point or article of 


JU GGLING®, jag’-gl-ing. n. s. Deception; impos- 
ture. Bicunt. 

JUGGLINGLY, jag’-gl-ing-lé. 410. ad. In a de- 
ceptive manner. 

JUGULA sgl ofl cae 88. a. [jugulum, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the throat. Wiseman, 


| 
JUICE 9, jdse. 342. n.s. Ljus, Fr. ; juvs, Duteh.] The 


JUNIORS 4 rete 66 th oO 

‘ j . 166. a, (Lat.] One 

than another. Swift a 

JUNIORITY®, jd-né-dr'448, x. s. State of being 
junior. Budlokar. 

JU/NIPER, jd’-né-par, 98. n. s. [ jumiperus, Lat.] A 
tree Wiseman, 

JUNK, jaingk. 408. n.s. [probably an Indian word.) 
A small ship of China, and sometimes used for a 

JUNKETS, jomgkh. 99,408. m2. [probabl 

‘NKET $4, jOng’-kit. 99, 408. n. s. y/ 
cate.] A ts Big Shak. A A pe a 
ment, 

To JUNKET, jing’-kh. v. n. To feast secretly ; to 
make entertainments by stealth, Swift. To feast. 


liquor, sap, or water, of plants and fruits, Watts. 
The tlaid in animal! bodies. B. Jonson. 
To JUICE®, jise. v.a, To moisten. Fuller. 
JUICELESS, jise’-lés. a. Dry; without moisture. 


Move. 

JUNCINESS, jiv-sé-nés. ns. Plenty of juice ; suc- 
culenee, Sherwood. ; 
JUICY, j-sé. a. Moist; full of juice ; succulent. 

Bacon. 

JUISE*, jase. n, x. [jutsivm, low Lat, from jus.) 
Judgement ; justice. Gower, Ob. T'. 

JUIEB, jt jab, n. 8. A plant, whose fruit is 

JUJUBES, jl -jibz. ‘ hike a small plum, but has 
litde fesh upon the stone. Miller. 

Tv JUKE, juke. v. a. Ljucher, Fr.] To perch upon 
any thing, as birds. ing denotes any complai- 
sance by array Tag the head. L’ Estrunge. 

JU'LAP, ji-lap. 88. m. s. [julapinm, low Lat.) An 
extemporaneous form of medicine, made of simple | 
and compound water sweetened, serving for a ve- 
bicle to other forms not so convenient to take alone. || coat. Dryden. 

Cuitincu. JU/RAT §, jv-rit. n. x. [jurates, Lat.; juré, Fr.j A 

JUSLIAN®, jl-lé-an. a. Denoting the old account of |} magistrate in some corporations, but origmally any 
the year, so called from Julius Caesar, and used)} person sworn to a particular parpose, juraties, Sir 
among us in England oll 1752; when the Gregori- T'. Flyot. 
an wus adopted, Gregory. JURATORY, jal-ra-tdr-e. 512. a. Comprising aa 

JULI 1, jui’-lds, n. s. {iowAug.] Those per worm-like || oath. Ayéiffe. 
tufi- or palins, as they are called in willows, whieh, || JORFDICAL. 9, jb-rid’-dé-kal. a. [ juridicus, Lat. 
atthe hewimning of the year, grow out, and hang_| Acting in the distribution of justice. Milton. Use 
pendular down from hazels, walnut-trees, &c.|| in courts of justice. Hale. 

Miller. | JURPDICALLY, jé-rid/-deé-kal-4, ad. With legal 

JULY, jill nm. s. [didius, Lat. ; juillet, Fr] The!| authority ; according to forms of justice. 
month anciently called guintilis, or the filth from | JU'RISCONSULT, ji-ris-kbu/-sdl. om. s. [ jronis 
March, named dd in honour of Jalius Cesar ;'}  consultus, Lat.) One who gives his opinion in cases 
the seventh mouth frou January, Spenser, of law. Arinthnet. 

JOLY POWER jie -lé-tiéd--dr, as. What is’) JURISDECTION 9, jb-ris-dik’-shan, 1. s, [ jurtedie- 
eoounoniy ealled the ¢iluflower, B. Jonson. | fio, Lat.) Legal authority ; extentof power, Eoodrr. 

JE MART. jv -wart. nos. [Fr] The mixture of a | District to which any authority extends. 
tult and amare, Lewke. || JURISDICTIONALS®, ja-ris-dik’-shan-4! a. Ae- 

To JO MBE 0. jim -bL 15. ra. [im Chancer jom-|| _ cording to legal authority. Barrow. 
bre, from combirr. Pr. To mix violently and confu- || JURISDUCTIVES, jd-ris-dik’-tlv. a. Having juris- 


JUNTA®, jan‘-td. 2n. s, [Spanish.} A cabal ; men 
JU'NTO, jéin’-16. combined in any secret design. 
South. A congress of statesmen; a council, T'nrns- 


end. 
JU'PITER®, ji’-pé-tar, n.s. One of the planes, 
Aduims. 


time. Addison. 
JUNE, jine. n.s. [Juin, Fr.; Junius, Lat.] The sixth 
JUPPON, jap-pin’, n. x. [jupon, Fr.] A short, close 





sedhy together, Lackey. diction. Alilten. : . 
Todt MBL, jim -bh or. a. To be agitated togeth- | raphe edb gg Soar git air gs ns. [Fr ; 
er, Swit, ; | jurisprudentia, Vat.] The seence of law. Béerk- 
JU WoL. jamb vs. Confused mixture; violent|| stone. 
wil eowused agitation. Cilanmilr, |) SURISPRU' DENTS, jd-ris-pri/lént. a. Uuder- 
JUVE MENT, jdm -bl-meént. ms. Confused | standing law. VW ast. 
mistore. Hancock, | JURIST, jer -rtst. ns. [ jroriste, Fr.) A civil law- 
J) MILER *, jam! -bi-dr. 2». s. One who mixes things | yer; a man who professes the scrence of the law 5 
iogether coutusedly aud dirorderly, Sherwood. |} acivihan, Baron, 
Jt WENT, jl-ment. as. [Br 5 jumentum, Lat.) || JUROR, ju-rdr. 166. n. s. [juro, Lat.] One that 
Bedstofburthen, Burton. : serves on the jury. Spenser. 
Tio SUMP 9, jlunp, v2, | gempen. Teut.] To leap JURY 4, jlr-ré. ns. | java, Lat.; jurée, Proj A 


310 
skye to move without step or shding. Shak, To company of meu, as twenty-four or twelve, sworn 
leapy suddenly. Collier, Tojo. Nak iii. Vo agree;|| to deliver a truth upon such evidence as shall be 


to tally; to Jou. Siukspeare, delivered them touching the matier in questien 
Te JUMP, jiuup. ». a. ‘Po veutare on inconsiderate- Cowel. 
lv torishs tu basard. Stutkspeure. JURY MAN, ji’-vé-man. 88. n.*. One who is empan- 
SUMP S, ytunp. af Exactly yuicely. Hooker. Ob. J. 1 nelled ona jury. Pepe. 
JEMP, jump. s. The aetof jumpig; a deap; all JORYMAST. pV -ré-mAdst. a. «. Perhaps durée mast, 
tep jp aboum'’. Gane A chance; hazard, suk. | wat de due, a most niaile tc fast ier the present co. 
; Ss 


JUS JYM 
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casion. So the seamen cal! whatever they set up!) JUSTIUCIARLE, jos-tish’-4-4-b). 512. a. Proper to 
in the room of a mast lost in a fight, or byva storm, be examined in courts of justice. 
Harris. | JUSTVCTARY®, jas-tlsh’-¢-ar-4. ns. | pusticiorine, 

JUST'$, jast. a. [ justus, Lat.) Upright; incorrupt;); low Lat.j Au adminstrator of justice. Burke. One 
equitable in the distribution of justice. Dryden.) who boasts the justice of his own actioa; a seli- 

onest ; without crime in dealing with others, Zr.) appointed judge. Dering. 
xix. Exact; proper; areurate. Dryden. Virtu- || JU STIPIABLE §, jas'-té4b-a-bi. 1), @. [from jasti- 
ous; innocent; pure. Joh. ix, Tre; not forged. fy.) Defensible by law or reason. Mi/fen. 
Hooker. Grounded on principles of justice ; right- | JUS IFLABLENESS, jis!-t¢-1i-d-bl-ucs, nis. Rec- 
ful. Milton. Equally retributed. Heb. it. Complete | titude ; possibility of being farly detended. Aviny 
without superfuity. Bacon, Regular; orderly.;| | Charies, - 
Addism. ¥xacily proportioned. Shuk, Full; of || JUSTIPIABLY, jas 1é6-fea-blé. ad. Rightly 5 se 2s 
full dimensions. Avnodlles. || 10 be supported by right. Locke. 

JUST, jast. ad. Exactly ; nicely ; accurately. Sidney.'!) JUSTIFICA‘TION §, jas-té-¢-ka'-shOn. , 9. { jus- 
Merely ; barely. 1’ Estrange. Nearly; almogt. { tificrtio, low pe Ticaatie, Shak, Defeuwee ; 
‘Temple. ; !} maintenance ; vindication; support. Swit? Delry- 

JUST 9, jast. .s. [ jouste, Fr.] Mock encounter on!) — erance by pardon from sins past. Lemmon, 
horseback. See Joust. Sidnry. JU'STIFICATIVES, jas-if -¢-ka-tiv. 512. a, Muving 

To JUST, jast. von. To engage in a mock fight; power to justify 5 justifying. Cote rare. 

to til. “To push ; to drive ; to justle. JU'STIFICATOR, jas-té-t¢-ka’-tfr, 521. ws. One 





IJU'STICE §, jés’-tis. 142. x. 8. [ justitia, Lat.| The who supports, defends, vindicates, i aap 
virtue by which we give to every man what is his || JU/STIFTER, jds’-té-1 1dr. Ye. ns, One whe justi- 
due. Locke. Equity; agreeableness to right. Vin-|| fies; one who defeads or absolves; one who trees 
dicative retribution; punishment. Dent. xxxiii.|| from sin by pardon. Rom, wi. 

Right; assertion of right. Shak.  [ justiciarius,|| To JUSTIFY §, jds’-té-1). 183. 0.4. [justiver, Pr; 
Lat.] One deputed by the king to de right by way || _justifien, low Lat.} ‘Te clear from imputed guilt: 
of judgement. Cowel.—Justice of the King's Bench. Ts 
| justiciarjus de Bangno Regis.) 1s a lord by his 
office, and the chief of the rest; wherefore he is also 
called cayitalis jushciarius Anglia. is office is 


to absolve: trom an accusation. St. Matt. xi. 
maintain; to defend; to vindicate. Sidney. To 
free from past sin by pardon. Acts, sai. 
To JUST LE 64, jas’-sl. 405, 472. rem. [ pust. seuster, 
to hear and determine all pleas of the crown, such Fr.} ‘To encounter ; to clash; to rush againet each 
#s concern offences committed against the king,') other. Si re. 
and all personal and real actions. Cowel. Justice || To JU’ST LE, jiis’-st. 408. rv. a. "To push ; to drive ; 
of the Common Pleas. { justiciarius Communium to force by rushing against it. Brown. 
Placitorum.| 1s a lord by his office, and is called || JUSSTLE*, jiis’-sl. n. s. Shock 5 slight encounter. 
dominus justiciarius commumium placitorum. Ne \| Beaumont and Pletcher. 
originally determined al] causes at the common || JU/STLING®, jés’-sl-ing. n.s, Shock ; the act of rush- 
law ; that is, all civil causes between common per-|| _ing against each other. Woodward. 
sons, as well personal as real; for which cause it ST +Y, jést’-lé. ad. Uprightly ; honestly ; in a just 
was called the court of common pleas, in opposi-|| manner. South. Properly ; exeetly ; «ccurately. 
tion to the pleas of the crown. Cowe/. Justice of || _ Dryden. 
the Forest. [ justiciarius Foresta.} 1s a lerd by his!| JUSSTNESS, jast’-nés. a. s. Justice 5 reasonable- 
office, and hears and determines all offences with- || — wess; equity, Spenser, Accuracy ; exactness ; pro- 
in the a. bekphon. committed against venison or!| _priety. Dryden. 
vert: of there are two : the one has jurisdic- || Zo JU'T §, jdt. v. n. [perhaps from jef.] See To Sir. 
tion over all the forests ou this side Trent, and the || ‘To push or shoot into prominences; to come out 
other of all beyond. Cowel. Justices of Assize.|| beyond the main bulk, Wotton. Torun agains! ; 
[ justiriarii ad capiendas Assisas.} Are such as|| to buit. Mason. 
were wont, by special commission, to be sent into || To JUPT'TY, jav-té. va. To shoot out beyond. 
this or that county to take assizes. Cowel. Justices Soa 
in Eyre. ( justiciarii itinerantes.] Are so termed|| To JU"TTY®, jat’-té. v. n. To jut. 
of the French, erre, iter. These, in ancient time, |} JU/ETY®, jar’. a. s, That part of a building which 
were sent with commission into divers counties, to|| shoots forward beyond the rest. See Jetrrr. Shak. 
hear such causes, especially, as were termed the|| A kind of pier; a mole projected into the sea. Acts 
pleas of the crown, for the ease of the subjects, who vr 


subjects 1 Edw. VI : fe 
must clse have been hurried to the King’s Bench. JUT-WINDOW®, jav'-win-id. n.s. A window jut- 


Cowel. Justices of Gaol Delivery. (justiciarii ad ting from a building. 2 
Ciaolas deli ] Are such nb i ae to deter- || JUVENILE §, id’ seenil, 45. a. [ juvenilis, Lat} 
mine all causes a ining tosuch as for anyoffence || Young; youthful. Bacon. 


are cast into gaol. Cowel. Justices of Nisi Prius 


are now the same as justices of assize. Cowel. || $97 Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Perry, pronounce the 


Justices 6 ii icem i short in the last syllable of this word; and Mr, Sheti- 
salad | oy ing’s sink a to pc dan, Mr. Bechanen, and W. Johnston, make it long 
peace of fb county where the dw : of whom The former mode is, in my opinion, the more correct 

: fincitshes i : of If it should be urged, that the tis long in the Latin 


catuninn 7 be deah ia without lle 
im may not alt in wi t res- 
ence of one of Cowwel. 

To JU'STICE, jas’-tis. v. a. ‘To administer justice. 


JU’STICEABLE®, jis’-tis-4-bl. a. Liable to account 
in a court of justice. A 

JU’STICE , jas’-tis-mént. a. s. Procedure in|| ville. 7 
courts. JUXTAPOSITION, jiks-ti-pd-zish’-tm. m9. | jzer- 

JU'STICER, ji/tls-Br. n, s. Administrator of jus-||” ta and positio, Lat] Apposition ; the act of placing 


tice. Bp. Hall. An old word. together ; the state of being placed by each other. 
JU'STICESHIP, jtv-deship in. s. Rank or office || Clowile 
"of ‘ustice. Swi. NSYMOLD. See Gimaat. ; 


juvenslis, it may be answered, that the eame letter is 
lose in the Latin Aestilis, aeretlis, and subtilis, and yot 
the i in hostile, servile, and swbtile, ia by Mr. Sberidan 
marked short. Jf. 


JUVENILITY, jh-vé-nil’-¢-t¢. n. s. Youthtulness. 
Glanville 


Light and careless manner. (#/«n- 


KEE 


KEG 


(77 559. —Fite, far, fAll, fat ;—ané, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


K A letter borrowed by the English from the 
Greek alphabet. lt has, before all the vow- 
els,” one invariable sound : as, keen, ken, kill. Wis 


Spenser. E vehement. Milton. Acrimoni- 
=) bitter of wicd. i Shakspeare. Sharp; acute of 


used after ¢, at the end of words : as, knock, clock, To » KEEN, kéén. v. a. To hac ary Thomson, 


&c. It likewise ends a word afier a diphihong 

as, look, break, shook, leek. The English [should] 

never use c at the end of a word. A is silent in 

the ery pronunciation before n : as, knife, knee 

knell. 399, 400. 

To KABO'B*. See To Cason. 

KAIL®*; kale. n.s. {capl, Sax. See Cone.) A kind 
of cabbage. Jolt 

KA‘LENDAR$, kAl’-2o-dir. 98. 2. s. jaw written 
calendar.) An account of time. Shak 

To KA‘LENDAR*, kal’-én-dar, v. a. To. enter in 
the calendar. H 

K A‘LENDERS, kal’-€n-dar. n.s. A sort of dervise. 

KA‘LI, ka’-lé, n.s. [Arabick word.] Sea-weed, of 
the ashes of which glass was made; whence the 
word alkali, Bacon. 

KA‘LLIGRAPHY®, kal-lig’-ra-f@. ns. Beautiful 
erat See CALLIGRAPHY. 
KA‘LMIA*, kal/-mé-a. n.s. An ever-green plant. 


Mason 

KA‘LOYER®, kal’-d-yar, n.s. A monk of the Greek 
church, See CALOYER. 

KAM, kam. a. a. 

KANGARO‘O*, kang-gi-r}d/. . s. An animal of 
South Wales. Ha 

To KAW §, kaw, v. n. [from the sound.] To cry as| 
«* raven, crow, or rook. 

W, kw. n. 8. The cry of a raven or crow. 





ere aunt n. 8. quille, Fr.J Ninepins ; kettle- 
pins, of which seems a corruption. Carew. 
A kind of play, still retained in Scotland, in which 
nine holes ranged in threes are made in the ground, | 
and an iron bullet rolled in among them. 

To KECK, kék. v.n. [kecken, Dutch.] To heave the 
stomach; to retch at vomiting. 

To KE/CKLE, kék'-kl. v.a. [perhaps from ~e 
a To defend a cable round with rope, Ains- 


KECKSY, y rela n. s. [commonly kex, cigue, F'r.] 

em 

ag ora kakiske a. a. {from kez.) Resembling a 
kex. An Indian sceptre. 

= KEDGE, kédje. v. a. (ache ‘Dutch.} To bring 
a ship u or a narrow river, against the 


wind. 

KE/DGER, fae dr. n.s, [from beige. A small 
anchor used in a river. A fish-man. ie rose. 

KE/DLACK, kéd’-lak. n.s. A weed om corn 5 
charlock, Tusser 

KES, the provincial plural of cow, properly kine, Gay. 

KEECH?®, paige n. 8. [caicchio, Ital.) A solid lamp 
or mass, 


—~ §, ka s. [ccele, Sax.] The bottom of 

To wCEEL. kéél. va. [celan, Sax.] To cool; to 
render cool. Gower. 

To KEEL*, kéél. v.n. To become cold; to lose 


t. Gowe 
KE ELAGES, kédl’-idje. n.s. geonatger Duty paid 
for a ship coming into the port of Hartlepool. 


Blount. 
RRELFAT, kéel’-vat. 2. s. (on an, Sax. and fat, or 
Cooler ; ; tub in which liquor is let to cool. | 
KEE ING*, kéél-Ing. m.s, A kind of small cod, | 
whereof slockfish is made. Colgrave. 
KEELS, the same with kayles ; which see. 
KEE’LSON, kéél’-stin. 166. n.s, The next piece of | 
timber in a Tee her keel 
To KE/ELHALE 
Perry, and Jones.} v. a. [keel and | "To punish 
in the seameén’s way, by ing the clean! 
under water on one side of the ship Yaad up egain 
on the other. 





yenling tines kéén’-lé, ad. Sharply 
| KEEN ESS. Keen’. nés. n.s. Sharpness ; 


vebemently; ea- 


sig Be 
Taylor. Rigour of weather 5 piercing col 

perity; bitterness of mind. Clarendon. Eagerieer; 
vehemence. South. Acuteness of understanding. 


To KEEP $, kéép. 246, v. a. [cepan, kepan, Sex.] 


To retain; not to lose. Sidney. To have in eus- 
tody. Knolles. To preserve; not to let go. Er. 
xxxiv. To preserve in a state of security, Jost. 


, xiv. To weer) to . Gen. xxviii. 'To re- 
* strain from fli t. Acts, xxviii. To detain, or hold 
as a motive. To hold for another. Exod. 


xxii. T'o tend; to have care of. Grn. ii. To pre- 
serve in the same tenour or state. To re- 

3; to attend. Dryden. To not suffer to fail. 

'salm \xxxix. ‘To hold in any state. Locke. To 
retain by some degree of foree in any place or 
state. ay To continue any state or action 
Job, xxix. ‘To preserve in an ny state. Ecclus, xxvi 
To chil to use habitually. Pepe. ‘To copy 

Dryden, To observe or solemujze an 
—_ Exod. = To observe; not to —— 

8, Vill. ‘© maintain; to support with neces- 
pitas of life. Milton To have in the house. 
Shak. Not to cereal Ecclus. xli. To maintain ; 
to hold. Hayward. To remain in; not to leave a 
place. Shak. Not to reveal; not to betray. Ec 
clus. viii. ‘To restrain; to withhold. - Li 
debar from any place. Milton.— To keep 
reserve. To wit . Jer. xiii. To keep beck. To 
withhold ; to restrain. Psalin xix. To keep 
To frequent any one ; to accompany. Shak. 
keep siipege 3 with. "To have familiar i imnercouree. 
Broome. keep in. To conceal; not to tell. 
Shak. To restrain; to curb. Ecclus, xxvi. To 
keep off. To a . a distance; not to admit. To 
hinder. Locke. roe To maintain with- 
out abatement. i ‘o continue ; to .hinder 
from ———: Bp. Taylor. To keep under, To 


op 


subdue. 
Te KEEP, kédp. v.n..To care for; to regard. 


Chaucer. 'To remain by some labour or effort in 
a certain state. Pi ‘To continue in any place 
or state ; to t's . ‘To remain waburt ; to 
last. Si ‘o eat ; to live constantly. 
To adhere strictly. Addison— To keep on. To co 
forward. Dryden. inti To continue un- 
gras cs Life of 
kip The strongest oo 

tess 5 the « ie i Dosaon. Fad i — 

Sustody ; c ; care. Spenser. juar- 
aiauship restrain t. pick ham. Condition : a collo 


as, in good keep 


KWEPER. heey ar 98. n. 8. I defender get 


server; one who saves from harm. J. 
One who holds an thing for the use of another 
Sidney. Ove who has in —. 
Genesis, xxxix. One who has the care of 
or beasis of chase. Shak, One that has = 
rintendence or care of any thing. 2 Kings, xxii 
'EPER of the Great Seal, is a lord by his 
efiice, end celled lord dager of the great coal of 
England, and is of the privy council, — 
hands pass all ag ary base my and grants of 
the ki This lord by the statute of 5 
Eliz. c. 18. gop like urisdiction, and -all other 
chancellor 


advantages, as the of England. 


. Harris. ‘owel. 
kéel/-bale. [kéel’-hawl, Sheridan, | KEEPER, kéép’-dr-ship. m.s. Office of a 
KEEPING NG*, , kédp/ing. nu. s. Charge; custody. 1 


he iv. Care to preserve ; preservation. South 


uard. vie 
pr This word is more aha ta less cidaale:t KE’EPSA E* kéép’-shke. n.s. A giftin token of 


pronounced keclhawl.—See 7' 


remembrance, to be kept for the sake of the giver. 


KEEN§, kéén. 246... [cene, kene, Sax.] Sharp; | KEG, val arly kag, ‘neon fle Pog ag ig od Fr.) 


well-edged ; not bluut. S/iaf. Severe ; piercing. , 


A small barrel, ; comusanly a 


re 


KER 


—nd, méve, nér, nét ;—tdhbe, tab, 


KELL §, kél. x. s. [caul, Welsh.] The omentum ; that 
whieh inwraps the guts. Wiseman. A child’s caul. 
Barret. The chrysalis of a caterpillar. B. Jon- 


son, 

KELL, kél. n.s. A sort of pottage. Ainsworth. 

KELP, kélp. n.s. A sea-plant; a salt produced from 
calcined sea-weed. Boyle. 

KE/LPY®, kél-pé. n. rey | supposed spirit of the wa- 
ters in Scotland ; described as a quadruped, of the 
form of a horse. 

KE/LSON, kél/-sdin. 166. n.s. 
son.] The wood next the keel. 

A very accurate philologist has informed me, that 
this word is pronounced regularly in the north-west of | 
England, keelsen; but the very general practice of | 
shortening the vowel of the primitive in the compound | 
may justly make us suspect, a other parts of the 
kingdom, it is otherwise. 515. é 

KE’LTER, kéF-tir. x. 8. [kelter, Danish.] Order; 
ready or proper state. Barrow. 

To KEMB, C mb. v.a. [ecemban, Sax. now written 
to comb.| To separate or disentangle by a denticu- 
lated arene B. Jonson, : 

KE/MBO*. See Kimzo. 

KE/MELIN*®. x. s. [xeypjdcov.] A brewer's vessel ; 


a tub. Chaucer. 
[cennan, pag ke see at a 
S) Tio w. Shak. 


To KEN §, kén. v. a, 
distance ; to desery. er. 
To KEN*, kén. v. 7. To look round ; (o direct the 
eve to or from any object. Burton. 
KEN, kén. n.s. View ; reach of sight. Shakspeare. 
KENDAL-GREEN*, kén’-dil-gréén. n.s. A kind 


. green cloth, made at Kendal, in Westmoreland. 


- - 

Me ee 99. a Fr.J A ot “of 

3, Sidney. number ina kennel. 

Shak. -The hole of a fox or other beak [kennel, 
Dutch ; chenal, Fr.; canalis, Lat.) The water- 
course of a street. Bp. . , 

KE/NNEL Coal*, See Canat Coal. 

To KE/NNEL, kén’-all. v. n. To lie 5 to dwell ; used 
of beasts, and of man in contempt. Milton. 

To KE/NNEL*, kén’-nil. v.a. To keep in a kennel. 


more properly keel- 
L prop y ke | 


Tatler. 
KE/NNING*, kén/-ning. n.s. View: apparently a 
ane d fk 

? ret. an pass. of Keep. 

KERB*, karts n.. eesanae, Sax.] Any edging of 
strong, solid stuff, which serves as a guard to some- 
thing else. ‘Thus the edging of ‘the stone footways 
in London streets is called the kerb-stone. Evelyn. 

KE/RCHIEF §, kér’-tshif. n. s. [covrechei/, Chaucer ; 
couvre, to cover, and chef, the head.] A head dress 
of a woman. Shak. Any loose cloth used in dress. 


KE RCHIEFED Dressed ; hood 

4 . a MIS ood - 

KE/RCHIEPT, ’ ¢ Ker-tshit. $2 Siti. 

7 These words show the propensity diphth have 
to drop a vowel, when not under the accent. 208. W. 


KERP, kérf. n. s. [ceoppan, Sax.] ‘The sawn-away 
slit between two pieces of stuff. Mo-ron. 

= aed . f ‘cad reap a ES.] . 
roundish animal , of the ss of a pea, an 
of a brownish-red yes dh It senile a Coutknde 
of little, distinet granules, which are soft, and, when 
crushed, yield a scarlet juice. Fill. 

KERN, kérn. n.s. Irish ier; an Irish boor. 


5 : 
KERN §, ké@rn. n. 8. [querne, Teut.] A bandmill con- 
sisting of two pieces of stone, by which corn is 
und. A_churn.—Kern . An image 
rat up with corn, carried before the reapers to 
their harvest home. 
To KERN, kérn. v. n. ly from kernel, or, cor- 
rupted from corn.] ‘To harden as ripened corn. 
Carew. 'To take the form of grains; to granulate, 


Grew. 
KE/RNEL 6, kér’-nll. 99. n.s. [ey pnel, Sax.; kerne, 


Teut.] The edible substance contained in a shell. 
Shak, Any thing included in a husk or integt- 
ment. he seeds of pulpy fruits. Bacon. 


EE 


The central part of any thing upon which the am- 


~ 


KID 


bail ;—2il ;—pdidind ;—thin, THis. 


bient strata are concreted. Arbuthnot. Knobby 
concretions in children’s flesh. 

To KE/RNEL, kér’-nil. v.n. To ripen to kernels. 
Mortimer. . 

KE/RNELLY, kér’-nil-é. a. Full of kernels ; having 
the quality or resemblance of kernels. Sherwood. 


KE/RNELWORT, kér’-nil-wért. x.s. An herb. 


Ainsworth. 

KE/RSEY, kér’-2#. n.s. [karsaye, Dutch.] Coarse 
stuff, Shakspeare. 

To KERVE *, kérv. v.a. [eceoppan, Sax.] To cut ; 
to carve, Sir T'. Elyot. 

KE/RVER*, kér’-var. n.s. A carver. Chaucer. 

KE'SAR®, ké/-zir, n.s. [Carsar, Lat.) An emperour. 
Spenser. Ob, T'. 

KEST. The preter tense of cast. Spenser. 

KE/STREL, kés‘-tril. 99, n.s. A little kind of bas- 
tard hawk. Spenser. 

KETCH, kétsh. n.s. [eaicchio, Ital.] A heavy ship; 
as, a bomb Ketch. A vessel with two masts, aeually 
from 100 to 250 tons burthen. 

KE/TTLE §, két'-tl. 405. n.s. [cet], Sax.] A vessel 
in which liquor is boiled. Dryden. 

KE‘TTLEDRUM, két’-tl-drim. ns. [kettle and 
drm.) A dram of which the head is spread over a 
body of brass, or copper. Shakspeare. 

KE/TTLEPINS*, két’-tl-pinz. n.s. Ninepins; skit- 
tles. Gayton. 

KEX*, kéks. n.s. [See Kecxsy.] Hemlock. A dry 
stalk. ‘The stem of the teasel. Shelion. 

KEY$, ké. 269. .s. [ew s, Sax.}] An instrument 
formed with cavities correspondent to the wards of 
alock. Shak. An instrument by which something 
is screwed or turned. Swift. An explanation of any 
thing difficult. Burnet. The parts of a musical instru- 
ment which are struck with the fingers. Richardson. 

In musick,] A certain tone, whereto every compos:- 
tion, whether long or short, onght to be fitted. 
Harris. (kaye, Dutch ; quai, Fr.] A bank raised 
perpendicular for the ease of lading and unlading 
ships. Dryden. [In gr The husk contain- 
ing the seed of an ash, Evelyn. 

KE/YCOLD, ké’-kdld. a. [key and cold.] Lifeless : 
formerly a common expression. Stapleton. Cold. 


Ob. J. 

KE/YAGE, ké/-idje. 90. n.s. Money paid for lyin 
at the key, or = y. Ainsworth. iia 

KE/YHOLE, ke le. n.s. The perforation in the 
door or lock, through which the key is put. Shak. 

KE/YSTONE, ké’-stone. n.s. The middle stone of 
an arch. Moon. 

KHANE*, kane. n. s. [A Turkish word.] A sort of 
house or place of general reception. Drummond. 
KIBE §, kylbe. [See Guanp.] n. s. [herb, yeked 
An ulcerated chilblain ; a chap in the heel cau 

by the cold. a ale 
KI‘BED, kylb’d. 359. a. Troubled with kibes : as 


kibed heels. 
wp ete kyl’-bé. a. Having kibes; sore with kibes 
8 


lton. 

To KICK $, kik. v.a. [keuchen, Germ.] To strike 
with the foot. South. 

To KICK, kik. v.n. To beat the foot in anger or 
contempt. 1 Sam. ii. 

KICK, kik. n.s. A blow with the foot. Dryden. 

KI/CKER, kik’-kar. 99, n.s. One who strikes with 
his foot. A wincing horse. Hudoet. 

KI‘CKSHAW, kik/-shaw. n.s. [a corruption fron 

hose.) Something uncommon ; fantastical ; 

something ridiculous. Milton. A dish so changed 
by the cookery that it can scarcely be known. Shak. 

KICKSY-WI SKSEY, kik’-s¢-wik/-st. n. s. [from 
kick and wince.] A made word im ridicule and dis- 
dain of a wife. Shakspeare. 

KID§, kid. n.s. [Danish.} The young of a goat. 
& . [cs 2, Welsh.] A bundle of heath or 


rze. 
To KID, kid. v. n. To bring forth kids. Cotgrave. 
To KID*, kid. v.a. [cy San, Sax.] To discover ; to 
show ; to make known. Gower. 


KI'DDED*, kid’-did. a. Fallen as a young kid. 
Cotgrave. aa 


KIN 








KI DDER, kid’-dar. 93. ns. An engvosser of corn 
to enhance its price. Arnsivorth. | 
KIDDLES, kid’-dl, ns. [/idellus, low Lat.] A kind 
of wear in a river, to catch fish. Corruptly called, | 
mm some places, kittle, or kettle. Magna Cherta. | 
KE DDOWS®, kid/-dé. 2. s. A web-footed bird, called | 
also the suillemot or guillem, and the sea-hen, and 


skout. Chambers. 
A young kid. W 


KIUDLING®, kid’-ting. 
se 
To KVDNAP §, kid’- "at. [kind, Dutch, a ehitd, 
and nap.] To steal chi eek to steal human beings. 
Drummond, 
KUDNAPPER, kid’-nap-pir, n.s. One who steals 
human beings ; a manstealer, Spectator. 
KIDNEY §, kid’-nd, n. s. [qued, the belly ; and nich, | 
Su. Goth.] Two large glands, which separate the 


n. 8, 


urine from the blood. Quincy. Sort; kind: in lu- 
dicrous _ e. Shakspeare. 
KUDNEY , kid’-né-béne. n. s. [so named 
from its fea "A leu minous plant. Mortimer. 
KI UNEYVET CH, kid’ -né-vétsh, : n, s. Plants, | 
KI'DNEYWORT, kid’-né-wafirt. Ainsworth. | 


KIE*. Kine. See also Ker and Ky. 

KVLDERKIN, kil’-dér-kin, n. s. [Aindeken, Dutch.] 
A small barrel. Bacon, 

To KILL $, kil. v. a. [anciently quell ; cpellan, ee 
To deprive of life; to put to death, as an 
F.rod. xvi. To destroy animals for food. 1 & 

xxv. To deprive of life, as a cause or instrument. 
Bacon. To Yleprive of vegetative or other ee 
or active qualities, Bacon. 

ae LER, kil’-lar, m.s. One that deprives of life. | 

KP LL W, kil’-1d, 327. n.s. {a corruption of coal and | 
low, a flame. ] An earth of a blackish or deep blue | 
colour, Woodward. 

KILN 9§, kil. 411... [eyln, Sax.] A stove ; a fabrick 
formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or burn 
things contained in it. Bacon. 

T» KVLNDRY, kil’-drl. ». a. To dry by means of a| 

KILT, ke porta. Killed 5 ded. 

t. part. a. Ki rt; or woun Ss 
ser. Castle Rackrent. or 

KIMRO, kim’-bd. a. [schembo, Ital.] Crooked ; bent 
arched. D. 

KVMNEL*. See Kementn. 

KIN 6, kin. n.s. [eynne, Sax.] Relation either of | 











cousanguini ? yd affinity. a Relatives ; those 
who are of the same race. Shak. A relation ; one 
related. Davies. The same .generical class, though 


perhaps not the same i 
live termination from Ted Ds 


" = child: as,! 
manikin, minikin, thomkin, ty , 


__KIN®, kin. a. Of the same nature ; congenial ; kin | PEE SaaTONE kingz’-std 
a. St Sax], KI‘NKHAUST*, kink’-hAwst. n.s. A violent cough ; 


dred. Chaucer. 
KIND, kylnd. 160. lieth [ps 
Benevo ent ; filled with gen will. South. | 
cent. 


Favourable ; St. lode, vi 
KIND-HEARTED*, k Ihde Bd. a. (tind a 
—— 


heart.] Having ne greet 

KIND? kylnd. n.s. [kund, Gothick.] eee 
generical class. Hooker. articular nature. Baker. 
Natural state, Bacon, Nature ; natural determina- 
Noe. Spenser. Manner ; way. Sort 

acon, 

KI NDED®, , kylnd’-€d. part. a. [cennan, Sax.] Begot- 
ten. Snenser. 

Jo KYNDLES, kin’-dl. v. a. [cynne, or 
Welsh ; kyndell, Goth.] To set on fire ; to to light 5 te to 
make to burn. Js, xliv. To inflame passions ; 
to exasperate ; to animate ; to fire the mind. Job, 
ux. [cennan, ’Sax. To bring forth. Shakspeare. 

J'o KYNDLE, ‘kin’-d}. 405. v. . To catch fire. Is. 


xliii 
KY NDLER, kind/-dl-fr. 98. n.s. One that lights ; 


one who inflames. 
KI/NDLESS*, kyind’-lés. a. Unecteral. Shakspecre. | 
.n. 8. Favour ; affec-. 


KUNDL INESS*, kyind’-lé.nés 


. 
ee 


tion ; will. Sackvill, Natural disposition ; | | 
natural course, Milton. 
KENDLY. kyind-lé 0. Homogenea! ; congenial ; 


KIS 





is Tw > 959,—Fate, stir, f fall, tar me, mér ni —plne, pin j— 


kindred ; of the same nature. Hammond. Nat- 
ural; fit ; proper. Litany. Bland ; mild ; softening. 
Druden. 

KINDLY, kyind’-lé, ad. Benevolently ; favourably ; 
with good will. Naturally; fitly. Mir. for Mag’ 
KUNDNESS, oak n.s. Benevolence ; be 
neficence ; good — ; favour ; love. Keclus. xxxvi. 

Benefit pod sea 

KIUNDRED, ia cirée n, 8. [eynnen, Sax.] Rela- 
tion by birth or marriage ; cognation ; copsanguin- 
ity ; allinity. Dryden. Relation; suit. Shakspeare. 
Relatives. Shakspeare. 

| KINDRED, kin’-dréd. a, Congenial; related ; cog- 
nate. Dryden. 

}] RINE, (E;, Kyte. n. s. plur. from cow, that is, cowez. B. 


KINGS. king. n. 8. [ciming, or cynny, Teut.] Mou- 
arch ; supreme governour. Shak. “It is taken hy 
Bac in the feminine ; as prince also is. Bacori. 
A card with the picture of a king. fe ype. — King at 
Arms. A principal officer at arms, that has the pre- 
eminence of the society ; of whom there are three, 
viz. Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. Phillips. 

To KING, Og r.a. To supply with a king. Shak. 
‘To make royal ; 7° raise to royalty. Shakspearr. 

agg eh APPLE, , king’ -Ap-pl. n.s. A kind of apple. 


KI NGCRAFT, king’-kraft. n. s. [king and craft.] 
The art of governing. King James, 
KI’NGCUP, rg Nir arg s. [king and cup.) A flow- 


KINGDOM. ki “<n. 166. n. 3. [hing and dom J 
The dominion 0 ; the territories subject toa 
a a a po 4 ha soren cage pel wear order 3 as, the 
animal and veget odoms ee 1005 
u thee. aka oaee ii ihe 
| gee — aa De Teg ge a, Proud of kingly 
KINGFISHER, King’ ot-te n.8. Aspecies of bird, 


| ciRénroone, ag ng n.s. [king and hood.} 


State of being a king. Gower. 
KINGLIKE -like. 2a. Royal; soverei 
KI/NGLY, kin af s. oe ty 
Belonging to a ing. Shak. Noble ; august ; mag- 
nificent. Sidney 


| KIYNGLY, king’- 18. ad. With an air of royalty ; with 


su 


iour diguity, 
KI . 


Milton 
GSE’VIL, i vv'l, ms. king and evil.) A 
dinars, common! —— to be I 
ed by the touch of the king. 


A dimices KINGSHIP, king’-ship. n. s. Royalty ; 3 monarchy 


1 KENGS Charts ki 7 A pl 
‘NGS ngz'-spere. n. s. ant. 
or ne. m. s. v" fish. Ains- 


the chin 
|| KYNSFOLK, kinz/-fke. n.s. [Ain and folk.} Re- 
lations ; those who are of the same family. —— 
KI/NSMAN, kInz’-min. 88. n. s. kin and man.} A 
man of the same race or family. Spenser. 
KINSWOMAN, kinz’ arline-di.' n.s. A female rela 


tion. 
KUNTAL*. See QuinTat. 
KI'PPER*, kip’-par. a. A term applied to salmon 


when unfit to be taken, and to the time when they 
are so considered. Pennant. 
KIRN*. See Kern. . 
KIRK §, kérk. ~ $e +. foypes, Bes.) Sax.] An old word for 
a church, tai 
KI'RKM kérk’-mfn, n. 8, One of the church of 
Scotland. Vindicie Carolina. 
KYRTLE$, kér’-tl. 405. n.s. [eynvel, Sax.) A 
wn; ajacket; a petticoat; a mantle; a cloak. 


KIRTLED*, kér’-tld. a. Wearing a kirtle. Milton. 
To KISS§, kis. vr. gi? hf Hines Sax.] To touch with 
the lips. Sidney. To treat with fondness. Shak. 
To touch gently, Shakspeare. 
(KISS. kis. 1. «. Salute given by joining ips. Shek, 
LK ESSER, kis'-st. ae. One that kisses, Shereood, 
ot: 


KNA 


a 








KI'SSINGCOMFIT®, kis’-sing-kdm-fit. n. s. Per-|| KNA/CKER, nik’-dr, n.s. A 


atte sugar-plims, to make the breath sweet. 

KIUSSINGCRUST, kls’-siog-krast. n. s. Crust form- 
~ where one loaf in the oven touches another. 

ing. 

KIST®, kist. m.s. [ceyt, Sax.] A chest. 

KIT, kit. n.s. A large bottle. Skinner. A small, 
diminutive fiddle. A small wooden ves- 
sel, iu which Newcastle salmon is sent up to town. 
[4itt, kit, Dutch.) A milking pail, like a churn, 
with two ears, and a cover. [ritta, Datch.] 

KI'TCAT*. a. Denoting a club of whigs at the be- 
ginning of the last century, of which Addison, 
Steele, and other disti wits, were mem- 
bers ; so named from Christopher Cat, a a. 
cook, who excelled in matton-pies, by whom 
club was served with this part of the entertainment. 
Addison. Denoting a portrait, three-fourths less 
than a half length; so called from the room in! 
which portraits of the kiteat club at first were plac- 
ed, being uot sufficiently lofty to admit half lengths. 
Drummond. 

KI’TCHEN §, kitsh’-In. 103. n. s. [kegin, Welsh 
kyshen, Erse.] The room in a house where the pro- 
visions are cooked. S , 

KVTCHENGARDEN, kitsh’-in-gar-d’a. n.s. Gar- 
den in which esculent plants are produced. 

Ki TCHENMAID, kitsh’-In-made. n. s. A maid un- 
der the cook-maid, whose business is to clean the 
utensils of the kitchen, Shakspeare. 

KI’/TCHENSTUFP, kitsh’-in-stéf. n.s. The fat of 
meat scummed off the pot, or gathered out of the 
dri HB eg Donne. | 

KVTOHENWENCH, kitsh’-In-wénsh. n. s. [kitchen 
aud wench.] Scullion; maid employed ‘o clean the 
instruments of cookery, Shakspeare. 

KI’PCHENWORK, kitsh’-in-wiirk. 2. s. Cookery ; 
work done in the kitchen. 

KITE, kyle. 160, [See roe n,s. (evra, Sax.] 
A bird of prey that infests the farms, and steals the 
chickens. Shak. A name of reproach denoting | 
rapacity. Shak. A fictitious bird made of paper. 
Gorermunent of the Tongue. 

KITE®*, kylte. n. s. [qued, Su. Goth.] In the north of 
Ragland, the belly. 

KYTESFOOT, kyhes-fit. ns. A plant. Ains- 
worth. 

ae n.3.{ey Se, Sax.] Acquaintance. Gower. 
Ob, T’. 

KITTEN ‘4, kit-t’n. 103. n. s. oe ra Duteb. It 
is probable that the true singular is £ir, the diminu- 
tive of cut, of which the old plural was kitten, or | 
young cats.) A young cat. Brown, 

To KVTTEN, kit-u. v.n. To bring forth young , 

pcats, Shakspeare. } 

KITTIWARKE®, kiv-té-wake. n.s. A bird of the) 
gull kind, common among the rocks of Flambo-; 
rough Head. | 

TeKUTTLE?, kil. v. a. [ercelan, Sax.] To tickle. 
S‘wrwood, 

KIVVLING*, kit-Ihig. nos. [cofulus, Lat.] A whelp ; 
the voung of all beasts. B. Jonson. 

KIVE*, kylve. n.«. The tub-hole is a bollow place in 
the ground, over which the kive (mashing fat) 
stands. Sir W. Petty. 

To KUVER®, kiv-ar. v. a. To cover. [uloet. 

To KLICK, kifk. nm. To make a small, sharp noise. 
‘To pilfer, or steal away suddenly with a snatel. 
Dr. Johnson. 

T» KNAB$, nab. 399. v, a. [Anappen, Dutch.] To 
bite ; tu bite something brittle. L'Extraage. 

To KNA‘BBLE, nily’-bl. v. x. To bite idly, or wan. 
tonly ; to nibble. Brown, 

KNACK §, n&k. 399. n.s. [from the knacking or 
snapping of the fingers used by jugglers.] A liule 
machine ; a petty contrivance ; a toy. C A 








Chaucer. 


readiness ; an habitual facility ; a lucky dexterity. || KNEETIUMBER®, 


B. Jonson. A nice trick. P 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt;—tbbe, tab, ball ;—3il ;—pddnd j—dhin, THis. 


| KNA‘ 


KNE 











maker of small work 
Mortimer. A ropemaker. Ainsworth. : 
KNAG$§, nag. 399. ns. [cnag, Su. Goth.) A hard 
knot in wood. Barret. A for hanging any 
poy er Remance of Le Florence. Knags 
are shoots of adeer’s horns, called brow-antlers 


Sherwood, 

KNA‘GGY, nag’-gé. a. Knotty ; set with hard, rough 
knots, . Figuratively, full of rough or 

KNAP$, nlp, 909.9, Welsh 

, . -n. 8, [enap, sh; enap, Sax. 

A protuberance ; a pl prominence. bot. 

To KNAP, nap. v.a. [knappen, Dutch.] To bite ; to 
break short. Ps. Comm. Prayer. , Erse. 
To strike so as to make a sharp noise like that 
breaking. Bacon. 

To KNAP, nap. v.n. To make a short, sharp noise. 
Wiseman. 

KNA/PBOTTLE, ndp’-bét-tl. x. s. A plant. 

KNA‘PPISH*, nap’-pish. a. Our old word for snap- 
ish. Froward. Bove, 

7b KNA’PPLE, nap’-pl. 405. v.n. To break off 


with a , quick noise. , 
= aes nap’-pé. a. Full of knaps or hillocks 

KNA/’PSACK, nap’-sik. n.s. [Anappen, Germ.] The 
bag which a soldier carries on his back ; a bag of 

visions, K, Charles. 

KNA’PWEED, nA -weéd, n.s. A plant. Miller. 

KNAR$,nar. n.s. [Anor, Germ.] A knot. Dryd 

KNA‘RLED*, narl’-€d. a. Knotted. 

KNA‘RRY*, nar’-ré. a. Knotty ; stubby. Chaucer. 

KNAVE$, nave. 399. n. s. [cnapa, Sax.) A rey 
a male or man-child. Wicliffe. A servant. Gower. 
A petty rascal ; a scoundrel. South, A card with 
a soldier painted on it, Hudibras, 

KNA‘/VERY, nd/-var-¢. 557. n.s. Dishonesty ; tricks 
petty viene. Shakspeare. Mischievous tricks or 

ractices. Shakspeare. 

KNA/‘VISH, nd’-vish. a. Dishonest; wicked ; frau 
dulent, Pope. Waggish; mischievous. Shak. 
KNA‘VISHLY, nd-vishele. ad. Dishonestly ; fraudu 
lently. Women 3 mischievously. Gayton, 
KNA‘/VISHINESS*, na/-vish-nés, n. s. State or quali 

ty of being knavish. Sherwood, 

To KNAW®*, naw. Sometimes written for : 

To KNEAD $, nééd, 227, ». a. [eneedan, Sax.} Ta 
beat or mi any staff or substance. 8 hakspeare. 

KNE/ADER®, né&-diir. nos. A baker. Hudoet, 

KNE/ADINGTROUGH, nééd/-ing-trdf. ns, A 
trough in which the paste of bread is worked to- 
gether. Ev-cod, viii. 

KNEE4, néé, 399. n. s. [eneop, Sax.] The ag of 
the lez where it is joined to the thigh, Shak. A 
piece of timber growing crooked, and so cut that 
the trunk and branch make an angle. Mo.ron. 

To KNEE, née. v.a. To supplicate by kneeling. 
Shukspeare. 

KNEE-CROOKING®*, néé/-krddk -ing. a. [Aner and 
ha | uious, Shakspeare. 

KNFED, nééd. a. Having knees : as, in-Aneed , or out- 
knerd. Having joints : as, Aneed grass. = 
KNEEDE‘EP, néf-clédp. a. [Aree and deep.] Rising 
to the knees. Mifiow. Sunk to the knees. Shut. 

KNE’VEDGRASS, nééd’-grds. », s. An herb 

KNE‘EHOLM, néé/-hdlin. ns. A plant, called also 


pees : 
To KNEEL, nl. 599. vn, To perform the act of 
niflection ; to bend the knee. St, Matt. xvi. 

KNE? UER®*, néé-ldr, rn. s. One who shows obei- 
sance by kneeling. Lewis. 

KNE/EPAN, néé’-pan, n.s. [Anee and pan.] A little, 
round bone about two inches broad, pretty thick, 
litle convex on both sides, and covered with « 
smooth cartil on its foreside. Over it passes 
the tendon of the muscles which extend the leg, to 
which it serves as a pulley. Quincy. 

néé’-ifin’-bair, nm. s. (See the 

second sense of Kxxe.] Howeil. 


To KNACK, nak. vn. [hnac en, Tent.) ‘To make'| KNRETRUBUTE, néY-tribeite, nis. [diner and 


a sharp, quick noise, ay when a stick breake. Bp 
Hil. To sperk tively or aflecte lly. Grow, 


tibute.| Genuflection ; Worship or obesauce chow at 
iy hucehuag. Milton. . 
- ° nae 
vm 


KNO 


KNO 
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KNELL§, nél. 399. n. s. [enyll, from enyllan, Sax.] 
The sound of a bell rung at a funeral, Shakspeare. 

KNEW, ni. 399. The preterit of know. 

KNICK-KNACK®*, aofk’-nak. n. s. Any trifle or toy. 

KNIFE, nlfe. 399. ns. plur. Anives. [eneifio, Celtick.] | 
An instrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat 
is cut, and animals killed. Crashaw. A sword or 
dagger. Spenser. 

KNIGHT §, nlte. 399. ns. [enthe, Sax. ; knetch, 
Gierm.] A man advanced to a certain de of 
military rank. In England, knighthood coniers the 
ule of sir: as, sir Thomas, sir Richard. When 
the name was not known, it was usual to say sir 
knight. Spenser, A pupil or follower, Shukspeare. 
A chainpion. Drayton, 

KNIGHT Errant, nite-ér-rint. [See Exnant.] A 
wandering knight; one who went about in quest of 
adventures, Denham, 

KNIGHT Errantry, nhte@r/-rint-ré. The charac- 
ter or manners of wandering knights. Norris. 

KNIGHT of the Post. A hireling evidence ; a knight 
dubbed at the whipping-post or pillory, South. 

KNIGHT of the Share. Our of the representatives 
ofa county in parliament: be formerly was a mil- 
itary knight, but now any man, having an esiate in 
land of six hundred pounds a year, is qualified, 

7) RIGHT, nite. r.a, To create one a knight. 

‘olton, 

KNUGHTHOOD, nite’-hid. n. s. The character 
or dizuity of a knight. Spenser. 

KNIGHTLESS, uite’-lés. a. Unbecoming a knight. 
Spenser. Ob. J. ' 

KNI'GUTLINESS*, nite’é-nés. n.s. Duties of a 
knight. Spenser, 

KNIVGHTLY, xite’-lé a. Befitting a knight; be- 
secming a knight. Sidney. 

KNIGHTLY*, nlte’-lé. ad. In a manner becoming 
a knight. Sherwood. 

To KNIT §, nit. v. a. preter. knit or knitted: [enit- 
can, Sax.) To make or unite by texture without a | 
loom. Shut. To tie. Shak. "To join; to unite. 
Spenser, To contract. Addison. To tie up. Acts, x. 

To KNIT, nit. 399. r. n. To weave without a looin. 
Sidney. To join; to close ; to unite. : 





KNIT, nit. n.s. Texture. S e. 

KNITCH®, altsh. n. s. A burden of wood; a fagot. 
Wiceliffe. 

KNUTTABLE®, nit’-t4-b]. a. That may be knit or 
united, Fludoet. 

KANUTTER, alv-tdr. 98. ns. One who weaves or 
knits. Nhatspeare, 

KNIT TING®, niv-ting. n.s, Junction, Wotton, | 

WNUT'TINGNEEDLE, niv-ting-néé-dl. n. s. [knit 
aud needle] A wire which women use in knitting. 
Arlutinot. — . 

KRNIVTTLE, nlv-t). n.s. [from knit.) A. strin 
gathers a purse round. Ainsworth, A onal 
tod for various purposes at sea, . 

KNOB §, ndb. 509.2. s. [eneep, Sax. ; knoppe, Germ.] 
A protuberance ; any part bluntly risiag above the 
rest. Chaucer, 

KNORBED, ndbd. 359, a. Set with nobs ; having 
wotuberances., Suckrille. 

KNOBBINESS, néb/-bé-nés. n. 2, The quality of 
having kuobs. Sherwood, 9 

KUNO'BLY, néb’-bé, a. Pull of knobs. More. Hard ; 
stubborn, Fiowell. 

Zo KNOCKS, ndk, 399. x. 2. {enuctan, Sax.J To 
clash; to be driven suddenly together, Bucon, Fo 





that 
line, ! 


blow ; one that knocks down. Sherwood. He that 
knocks. Johnson, The hammer which hangs at the 
door for strangers to strike, Tatler. 

KNO'CKING®, ndk’-ing. w.s. Beating at the door. 
Congreve. 

To KNOLL 6, ndle. 399, 406. v. a. [from knell.] To 
ring the bell, generally for a funeral. : 
To KNOLL, ndle. v. n. To sound as a bell. Shak. 
KNOLL 6, ndle. n.s. [cnolle, Sax.) A little round 

hill; the top or cop of a hill or mountain. Woynd- 


ham. 

KNO’LLER?®, n@/-Ikr. 2.8. One who tolls a bell. 

KNOP Snip k iy The bud of 
t , nop. n. s. [dnoppe, Teut. e bu a 
flower, or an (ised or vo ly Chaucer. 

KNO/PPED*, ndpt. a. Having knops; fastened as 
with a knop or button. Chaucer. 

KNOR*, nér. n. s. [Germ.] A knot. 

KNOT §, ndt. 399. n.s, [enotca, Sax.] A complica- 
tion of a cord or strmg not easily to be disentan- 
gled. Sidney. Any figure of which the lines fre- 
quently intersect each other, Bacon. Any bond 
of association or union, Shak, A hard partin a 

iece of wood caused by the protuberance of a 

ugh, and consequently by a transverse direction 
of the fibres, A joint in an herb, Wisd, xiii. Die 
ficulty ; intricacy, South. Any intrigue, or diffi- 
cult perplexity of affairs. Dryden. confedera- 
cy; an association; a small band, Shakspeare. A 
cluster ; a collection. [from Anit.] Bacon. <A bird 
of the snipe kind, said to be so named from Ca- 
nute, who was very fond of it. ay 408 [In naval 
Janguage.] The division of the fog-line; a knot 
answering to a mile by land. An epaulet. 

To KNOT, nét. v. a. ‘To complicate in knots. Sefley. 
To entangle ; to lex. To unite. Bacon. 

Te KNOT, ndt. vr. n. ‘To form buds, knots, or joiuts, 
in vegetation. Afortimer. To knit knots for fringes. 


Skelion. 
KNOTBERRYBUSH, ndt’-bér-ré-bish. ns. A 


plant, Ainsworth, 
O’TGRASS, nét’-gras. n. s. A plant. Shak. 

KNO’'TLESS*, nét’-lés. a. Without knots. Con- 
greve. Without difficulty; without any thing to 
obstruct the passage. Chaucer. 

KNO/TTED, nét’-téd. a. Full of knots or protu- 
berances. Dryden. Having figures of which the 
lines intersect each other, Shakspeare. 

KNO'TTINESS, ndt'-té-nés. n. s. Falness of knots ; 
unevenness; intricacy; difficulty. Peacham. A 

rotuberance, or swelling ; as the muscles, or 
rts. Dr. Warton. 


eshy pa 
KNO'PPy, vot'-t¢. a. Full of knots. Shak. Hard; 


‘rugged. Rowe. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; 
embarrassed. i, 
To KNOW §$, nd. v. a. preter. I knew, J have known, 


’ 


{cnapan, Sax] o perceive with certainty, 
whether intuitive or discursive. Shaft. To be in 
forined of; to be taught. 1 Sam. yi. To distin- 


guish. Locke. T'o recognise. Luke, xxiv. To be 
no stranger to. Shak. To converse with another 
sex. Gen, iv. 


To KNOW, nd. 399. v.n. To have clear and cer- 
tain perception ; not to be doubtful. Acts, xii. Not 
to be ignorant. Bacon. To, be informed. Shak. 
—To know for. ‘To have knowledge of. Shak. 
To know of. 'To take cognizance ot. Shakspearr. 

KNO'WABLE, né/-f-bl. a. Cognoscible ; possible 
to be discovered or understood. Glanville. 


beat, as at a door for admittance. Shat.—7>|| KNO/WER, nd’-fir. 98. n.s, One who has skill or 


knock under. A common expression, which de- 
notes that a man yields or submits. 
0 KNOCK, ndk. va. To affect or change in any 
respect by blows. Locke. To dash together ; to 
strike ; to collide with asharp noise, Cleaveland.— 
To knock down. To fell by a blow, Addison. To 
— on the heal. ‘To kill by a blow; to destroy. 
South, 
KNOCK, nék. mn. s. A sudden stroke; a blow. 
Frits A lond stroke at a door for adinission. 
ruiifen, 


KNOCKER, udk’-kér. 92. 2. ». 


knowledge. Bryskett. 

KNO’WING, nd/-ing. 410. a. Skilful; well instruct- 
ed; remote from ignorance. Shak. Conscions; 
eri or Blackmore. ; 

KNOWING, shies n. s. Knowledge. Shakspeare. 

KNOWINGLY, n0/-ing-lé. ad. With skill; with 
knowledge. More. 

KNOWLEDGE, ndJ’-lédje, or nd/-lédje. n.s. Cer- 
tain perception ; indubitable apprehension, Locke. 
Learning; illumination of the mind. Shak. Skill 
in any thing. 1 Kings, ix. Acquaintance with any 


One that fells bral fxet or person. Sidney. Cognizance; notice. 
5M 


KNO KYD 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—éi nd, méve, nér, ndt;—thbe, tii, bill ;—8il;—pbiind;—thin, rus, j—thin, THis. : 
“Ruth, ii. Information; power of knowing, Sid-|| low the fret the proferencn—See Principles, No 308, ii. Information; power of knowing, Sid- id the ae the preference.—See Principles, No, 328, 
ney. 


> Scarcely any word has occasioned more altercation 
among verbal ariticks than this. A great appearance of 
propriety seems to favour the ssoond pronounciation, till 
we observe a great number of similar words, where the 
lon sae vowel in the simple is shortened in the ‘compoand, 
then we perceive something like an idiom of pro- 
nuuciation, which, to correct, would, in some measure, 
obstruct the current of the Innguage. To preserve the 
simple without alteration in the compound, is certainly 
a desirable thing in language; but when the general 
tune of the ae as it may be called, crosses this 
analogy, we = pend on the rectitade of general 
custom, and ought to acquiesce in it. ‘That the secon- 
dary aceent shortens the vowel, which was long in the 
eisai, appears throaghout the “big ge in proclama- 
tion, provocation, &., 5 primary accent 
does the same in preface, a pretade, &c., is evi- 
dent ; and, as ledge is no general termination of our own, 
which is ‘applicable to several words, why should we 
not consider knowledge as a simple, and pronounce it] 
indepeodently on its original Tere he rode 
for the first pronunciation are, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ken-| 
rick, Mr. Nares, Mr. Barclay, Mr. El hinston, and Mr. 
Scott; and for the second, .W. Johnston, and Mr. 
Buchanan. Mr. Perry givea both, but seems to al- 





LAB 


é 


L, A liquid consonant, which es alwa 
the same sound in English. At the end 
monosy liable it is always doubled; as, shall, still ; 








To KNOWLEDGE nd)'-lédje. v. a. To acknowl- 
edge; to avow. Wiclifje. Ons 
ah RNU’BBLE, nab’-bl. v. a. (dsipler, Dan.] To 
Skinner. 


KNUCKLES, nok’-k!, 399, 405. n. s. [cnucle, Sax.J 
The joints of the fingers protuberant when the fin- 
close, Garth. The knee joint of a calf. Bacon 
he articulation or oF ia of a plant. Bacon. 
To KNU'CKLE, nak’-kl. v. x. To submit. 
KNU’'CKLED, ndk’-kl’d. 359. a. Jointed. Bacon. 


KNUFF, nff. n. s. A lout, Hayward 

KNUR 6§, ndr. knor, Germ.] A knot; a 

KNURLE6, nérl. a substance. 

KNU/RLED*, narl’-éd, or néirid. a, Set with knurles ; 
knott yi Sherwood. 

KNU‘RRY*, nar’-ré. a. Full of knots. Drayton. 


ar as a for konned, or conned, i. e. knew. ean 


b. J. 
KO'RAN®*. [Arab.] See ALcoran, 
KSAR*. See Czar. 
KUSS*. See 7'o Kiss. 
KY*. n. s. (cr, Sax.] Kine. 
To KYD, v.n. To know. See To Kip. 


LAC 


done. Hooker. Work done; performance. Ex- 
ercise ; motion with some yr -aed of violence. Har- 
rey. Childbirth ; travail. 8 


except afier a diphthong ; as, fail, Seel. In a word || To LA/BOU R, la/-bar, tv. %. Libro Lat.] To toil; 


of more syllables, it is usually written single ; as, 


channel, canal, tendril. It is —— t be- 
fore e, and sounded feebly after it; e, title. 
It is sometimes mute ; asin alms, pee chalk, and 


we | other words. 401. 
idw. interj. [Sax.] See! look! behold! Shak. 
Lake, lib. nos. A blab; a grow talker ; one that 

cannot keep a secret. Chaucer 

LA BDANUM, lab/-dA-nim. n.s. A resin, of a 
strong, but not unpleasant smell, and an aromatick, 
but not agreeable taste. Hill. 

To LA‘BEFY,, lab-¢-f. v.a. [labefacio, Lat.] To 
weaken ; to impair. Dict. 

LA‘BEL 6, la’-bél. n.s. [labelkem, Lat.] A small sli 
of silk, or other materials ; a kind I tassel. I 
small slip or scrip of writing. Shak. Any thin 
appendant to a larger writings Ayliffe. [In law. 
A narrow slip of paper or parchment affixed to a 
oo or ss in order to hold the appending 


seal. Harris 

Tol. W BEL*, “W-bél. v.a. ‘To affix a label on any 
thing, in order to gy ed it. 

ac eg lA’-bént. a. [ Lat.] Sliding; glid- 

Sil 

LA'BIAT Maree 113. a. (labialis, Lat.] Uttered 
by the lips. Bacon. 

LA'BIATED, Ji’-bé-A-t€d. a. [labium, Lat.] Form- 


ed with lips, 
LABIODE/NTAL, Ih-bé-d-dén’-t4l. a 


labium and 

dentalis, Lat. Formed or pronounce by the co- 
operation of the lips. 

L x LOYRANT, ka Wb n.s. [laborans, Lat.) A 


chymist. Boule. b. J. 

LA/BORATORY, Mi-bd-rftdr-2, 512. [See Do- 
MESTICK.] 7. + labels Fr.] A chymist’s 
work-room. B 

LABO'RIOUS §, ia-bd’- ré-ds. a. [laboriosus, Lat.] 
Diligent in work ; assiduous. § Requiring 
labour; tiresome ; "not easy. Addison 


LABORIOUSLY, US béy-ré-tis-Ié. ad. With a | LACE ; lase ns. [lacet, Fr. 


with toil. D Chr. Piety. 
LABO'RIOUSN Ss, JA-bd/-ré-ds-nés. n.s. a 
someness ; difficulty, Decay of Chr. Piety. Dili- 
Ce 5 assidnity. South. 
Li ‘ROUR §, 1a/- ar. 314. n.s. [labor, Lat.J_ The 
act of doing what requires a painfol exertion of 
strength ; } pains; toil, A Thess. iii. Work to be 


4 


to act with painful effort. § To do work ; to 

take pains. £eclus. xix. Ten move with difficult 

Granville. To be diseased with. B. Jonson. To 
be in distress ; to be pressed. Dryden. ‘T'o be in 
child-birth ; to be in travail. Dryden. In naval 
language, spoken of a ship, when every timber is 
put to the test, and the whole constitution of her 
architecture is ia the full mg oe all its powers. 

To LA‘BOUR, lt’-bar, v. o work at; to move 
— iificulty. 2 Macc. To beat; to ’belabour. 


LA’ HOURER, \a'-bar-dr. 557. n. sf [laboureur, Fr.] 
One who is employed i in coarse and toilsome work. 
One who takes pains in any employment. 


Si 

Is tone RLESS*, lA’-biir-lés. a. Not laborious. 
Brerewood, 

[LA BOUROUS®, ale cle a, The old word for 


LABOUROUSL SLY*, l4’-bar-ds-Ié. ad. Laboriously. 
Sir T’. Elyot. 

LA’BOURSOME, la’-bir-siim, a. Made with great 
labour and diligence. Abp. Sandys, Ob. J. 

3 ld’-bra. 92. ns. [Span] A lip. Shak. 


LA‘BYRINTH §, lab’-bér-inth. n.s. [ladyrinthus, 
raat A maze; a place formed with inextricable 
ings. Shak. sew a distinguished orva- 

ren in the ns of our aucestors. Spenser 
LABYRIUNTHIAN®, lab-bér-da’-thé-An. a, Having 
inextricable hey i windings ; perplexed like 


ay lab Sele’ 
RNUM* ? ié-bér’-nidm. n,’s. A shrub [of the 
ile kind] that grows to the size of a tree. Anon 
LAC, lik. n.s. Lac is usually distinguished by the 
name of a gum, but improperly, because itis in- 
We have 
2. The seed 


flammable and not soluble rb aig 

three sorts of it: 1. The stick lac. 

lac. 3. The shell dac. Hill. 

A string ; a cord, 
Spenser. A snare; a gin. Fairfox. <A platied 
string, with which women fasten their clothes, 
Shak. Ornameuts of fine thread, curiously woven 
Bacon. Textures of thread, with gold or silver 
‘Herbert. Sugar. Rather the addition of spirits. 
Addison. ' 

To LACE, lise. rv. a, To tie; to bind as with a cord 

517 


4 


LAC 


LAG 


FP 559.—Fite, fir, fall, ft;—mé, mat;—pine, pin j— 


Chaueer, To fasten with a string run through eye- 
let holes. Wiseman. To adorn with gold or silver 
textures sewed on. Shak. ‘To embellish with va- 
riegations. Shak. To beat; from the sense of lace 
as a cord, a rope’s end, LL’ i, 

LACED Coffee*, laste/-kOf-f. n. s. Coffee having 
spirits in it. Addison. 

LACED Mnidton, \aste’-mit'-tn. n.s. An old word 
for a whore. Shakspeare. 

LA‘CEMAN, lase’-man. 88. n.s. One who deals in| 
ace 

LA/CEWOMAN*, thse’ -wfien-eniin. n, s. She who 
makes or sells lace. ptraforde 

smart ls’-s@r--bl. 405. a. Such as may 


be torn 
To i GERATES, lds'-s@r-Ate. 91. v. a. [lacero, 
‘Lat.] To tear; to rend. Horvell. 
LACERA’TION, lfs-sér-4/-shin. n.s. ‘The act of 
oes oe or rending ; the breach made by tearing. 


LA’‘CERATIVE, lis/-sér-4-tiv. 512. a. Tearing ; 


having the power to tear. Harvey 
LA’CHRYMABLE $*, lak’okrésmacbl, a. [lachryma- 
bilis, Lai.) Lamentable. Ld. Morley. 


LA‘CHRYMAL, peda ea 353. a. [lacrymal, 
Fr.] Generati Cheyne 
LA’/CHRYMARY, Hk rdomdet a. [lachryma, 


Lat.] Containi Addison. 
LACHRYMATION, Ne iickré-mlshn, n.s. The 

act of weeping or AY tik krone 
LA‘CHRYMATORY, lak’ remit. 512. ne 

the o, see DomEsticK.] n, 8. matotre, 

A vessel in which tears are gat to the Rscns 


of the dead. Greenhill. 

LACUNIATED, lA-sin'-¢-h-téd. @. [/acinia, Lat] 
Adorned with fringes and borders. 

To LACK §, ldk. v, a, rad , Goth.] To want; 
need ; to be without. To blame ; to 
fault with. Chaucer. 

To LACK, lak. v.n. To be in want. Ps. 
Prayer. ‘To be wanting. Genesis, viii. 

LACK, lak. n. s. Want; need; failure. Hooker. A 
term in India applied to money ; as, a lack of, or 
one hundred thousand, rupees. Sir T’. Herbert. 

LACKADA’‘Y®*, ak-&-dd’. interj. ara mae collo- 

uial term, implying alas! most probably from the 
lorgolten ve k, to blame. 

LA‘CKBRAIN, lik’-brane. n. s, [lack and brain.] 
One that wants wit. (speare. 

LA’CKER®, lk’-kar. 98. n. s. One who is wanting. 
‘Davies. 

LA‘CKER §, lak’-kdr. n. s. A kind of varnish, 
which, spread upon a white substance, exhibits a 

Id colour, 
nts jak/-kdr. v.a. To smear over with 
lacker. 


LA‘CKEY §, au. ké. n. s. [lacquais,Fr.] An attend- 
ing servant; a foot-boy. Gesga: geee 
UA'CKEY, lak’-ké. v.a. To attend servilely. 


Common 


To 
Shak 
i LACKEY, lk’-ké, v. n. To act as a foot-boy ; 
ay serv ile attendance, Bacon. 
LA’ ‘K LINEN, l4k’-lin-nin. 99, a. [lack and linen.) 
Ww anting shirts, Shak 
LA‘CKLUSTRE, "ak las-tdr. 416. a. [luck and 


lustre. Wanting brightness. Shakspeare. 

LACO/NICAL *, li-kbn’-&-kal. a, [laconicus, Lat.) 
Short; concise; brief; p phy Hern 

LACO'NICALLY , a-kbu!- 
cisely. Camden. 

LAC ie ICK, lA-kén‘-ik. 509. a. Short; brief. Wei- 
win 

LA‘CONISM, a oS n. s. (laconismus, Lat.] 
A concise oe ti y some laconicism. Brown. 

LA‘CTAGE taku. 2 s. [lac, lactis, Lat.] Pro- 
duce from animals 5 sling milk, Shuck fi 

LA‘CTARY 6, Jak/-ta-ré. 512. a. feats “Lat. 


riefl 3; con- 


Milky; full of juice like milk. phen 
LA‘CTARY, lik’-td-ré. n. 8, [lactarum, Lat] A 
dai well 
LACT A/TION, lik-td’-shin. n. s. [dacto, Lat.] The 


act or time of giving suck. 


ll 


gpd zany Tak'-t¢-A, br 1ak’tshé-Al, 464, a. Milky; 
conve chyle of the colour of milk. Locke. 

LA‘CT , lAk/-té-4il, or lAk’-tshé-Al. n. s. The ves- 
sel be conveys chy le. Arbuthnot. 

LACTE/AN®, ‘lik’ eda, or lak’ -tshé-An. a , aan, 
ann Milky ; ; paving the colour of milk. 

Z/OUS, lik’-1é-ds, or lk’-tshé-ds. a. “Milky 

ioe. Lacteal ; conveying chyle. Ben 

LACTE'SCENCE, "jak-tés’-sénse. 510. 2. 5. 
co, Lat.] Tendency to a colour. 

LACTE/SCENT, Atte -séat ucing milk, 
or a white juice. Arbut, 

LACTI/FEROUS, taka? far-Bs 518. a, [lac and 
Jero, Lat.J What conveys or brings milk. 

LAD §, lad. n.s. — ax.) A boy; a stripling, in 
familiar language. S A boy; a young man, 

astoral language. Spenser. 
Lal *, lad. The ancient preterit of lead, now fed. . 


LADDERS, lad’-dar. 98. n.s. [hledDpe, up A 
frame made with steps placed between two = t 


lactes 
Boyle. 


pieces. Any by which one 
Sidney. radual rise. 

LADE, jade. 3, 75. n. s. The mouth of a river, 
from the egy ‘lade, which siguifies a purging or 
eT Ty 

To LAD iiss. 7 has ter. Jaded ; and 


passive, daded, or laden. [hladan, Sax.] It is now 
commonly written load. To load; to freight; to 
burthen. Genesis, xlii. {hladan, Sax. to draw.] To 
heave out; to throw out, J'emple. 

To LADE®, _ », mn. [hlaban, Sax.) To draw 
water. 

To LA DIYS i IW/-dd-fl. v. a. [lady, and fo, Lat} 
To make a lady ‘of. Massinger. 

BY ae eae gt 410. xn. s. Weight; burthen. 


LA’DKIN®*, lAd’-kIn. m.s. A youth. More. 
LA’DLE(4, la’-<l. 405. n. s. [lileble, Sax. I. A-large 
spoon ; a vessel with a long handle, in throw- 
img out any liquid from vessel containing it. 
he receptacles of a mill wheel, into 
which the water fallin 
LA‘DLEFUL, |a‘-dl-fal. 
holds. Swift, 
LA’DY §, la’-dé. 182. ti a dis, Sax. A woman 
of high rank : the ng lady properly 10 
the wives of kni Aci mM, 
and to the dau oe of yoke, and all of higher 
‘ranks. King Charles. An illustrious or emment 
woman. Spenser. A word of complaisance used 
of women. Guardian. Mistress, importing power 
and dominion; as, lady of the manor. gy eos 
Lady in the straw. An "expression used to signify 
the woman who is broughi to bed ; from the circam- 
stance that all beds were anciently stufled with sfraae. 
LADY-BEDSTRAW, 1a'-dé-béd/-strhw. mw. a. A 
lant. Miller. 
LADY-BIRD, lA’-dé-biird, 
LADY-BUG, 1a’-dd-bag, 
LADY-COW, la/-dé-kda. 
LADY -FLY 1A/-de-fil. 
LADY-DAY, li-dé-da’, ».5. The day on which the 
annunciation of the blessed Vi irgin is celebrated. 
LADY-LIKE, ld/-dé-like. a. [lady and like.) Sot; 
cancate 5 ; = Warner. Affected ; efleminaie 


LADY MANTLE, Ja'-dé-man-tl 2. s. A plant 

er. 

LA‘DYSHIP, !A’-dé-ship. iginally, the state 
of a lady, Gower, 'T title of a lady. Shak. 

LADY’S-SLIPPER, la’-diz-slip'-par. 2. s. A plaat. 


Miller 

LADY'S SMOCK, lh’-die-smék. mn. s. A plant. 

LAG §, lag. a. (nse, Swed. Coming behind; fori- 
ing short. Shak. SI slow ; tardy. Shak. 
Last; long delayed. Shakerare 

LAG, lag. n. s. The lowest class ; the rump ; che fa 
end. Shak. He that comes last, or haug's behind? 


Dryden. 
LAG, lig. v. x. To loiter; to move slowly. 
ow 


turns it. 
n.s. As much as a ladle 


n.s. A small, red insect, 
vaginopenpous. Gay. 


L A M LA N 


—nd, mave, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd j—thin, THis. 


"Dryden. To stay behind ; not to come in. Spen- || LA“MENTABLE,ldin’-mén-ta-bl. [SeeIncomPpaRa- 
ser, BLE.] a. [/amentabilis, Lat.] Tobe lamented ; caus- 
LA’GGARD*, lig’-gird. a. Backward; sluggish; || ing sorrow. Shak. Mournful ; sorrowful ; express- 


slow. Collins. | ing sorrow, Sulney. Miserable, in a ludicrous or 
LA’‘GGER, lig’ . 98. n.s. A loiterer; an idler. || low sense; pitiful; despicable. Stilling flert. 
LA‘ICAL §, la’--kal. a. [laicus, Lat.] Belonging to |} LAYMENTABLY, lam’-mén-t&bié. ad. With = ex- 

the laity, or people, as distinct from the clergy.|! pressions or tokeus of sorrow; mournfully, Sidney, 

Camden. So as to cause sorrow. Shak. Pitifully ; despi- 


LA‘ICK®, la’-ik. . s. [laique, Fr.] A layman; one}! cably. 
of the people distinct from the clergy. Bp. Mor-|; LAMENTA‘TION, lAm-mén-ti'-shdn. 527, 630. n.s. 
ton. * | Expression of sorrow ; audible grief. Shokspeare. 

LA‘ICK®*, 1/-ik. . Belonging to the laity. Milton. || LAME/NTER, la-ménv’-dr. 98. n. s. One who mourns 

LAID, tide. 202, 222. Preterit participle of lay. 2}| or laments. Bp. Patrick. 

4 Pentk: de’. @. [lathe, 8 ee LAME NTING®, ctoatie ng ao s. Lamentation ; 

‘IDLY*, ‘-lé. a. [ladlic, Sax.] Ugly; loath-|| sorrow audibly expressed, Shakspeare. 
some ; foul. J | LA‘MENTINE, lAm/-mén-tine. 149. n. s. A fish called 

LAIN, lane. 202. Preterit: participle of die; and for-|| a sea-cow or manatee. Bailey. : 
merly written /ien. St. Jolin, xx. f LA'MIA*, \i'-mé-d. n. s. [Lat.] A kind of demon 

LAIR, lare. 202. n.s. [laegher, Teut.] The couch ofa |) among the ancients, who, under the form of a beau- 
boar, or wild beast. Afiiton. [lea, Sax.] Pasture;| — tiful woman, was said to bave devoured children ; 
the ground. & , | ahag; a witch. Massinger. 

LAIRD, lard. 202. n.s. [hlapopd, Sax.] The lord |; LAMINA, lim/-mé-ni. n. s, (Lat.] Thin plate ; one 
of a manor in the Scottish dialect. Cieaveland., coat laid over another. Russell. 

LATTY, 1d/-¢-t¢, n. s. [Ados.] The people, as dis- |} LAMINATED, lim/-mé-nh-téd. a, Plated: used of 
tinguished from the clergy. Swift. The state of a|| such bodies whose contexture discovers such a dis- 
layman. Ayliffe. | position as that of plates lying over ove another. 

LAKE, lake. 2. s. [lac, Fr.; lacus, Lat.] A large || Sharp. 
diffusion of inland water. Dryden. Small plash of || To LAMM, lam. v. . omer Teut.) To beat 


water. [lacque, Fr.] A middle colour, betwixt ultra- || soundly with a cudge and Fletcher. 
marine and vermilion. Dryden. LA/MMAS, lam’-més, 88. n. s. [hlam-meyre, Sax.] 
To LAKE*, lake. v. n. [/aikan, Goth. and Sax.] To|! The first of August. Bacon 





LAMP$, imp. 1. s. [/ampe, Fr. ; lampas, Lat.] A 
light made with oil a wick. Milton. Any 
kind of light, in poetical language, real or meta- 

owe. 


Coe 

LA’MPASS, lim’-pas. n. s. [/ampos, Fr.) A lump of 
flesh, about the bigness of a nut, in the roof of a 
horse’s mouth. Farrier’s Dict. 

LA'/MPBLACK, limp’-blak. n. s. [lamp and black.} 
It is made by holding a torch ander the bottom of a 
basin, and, as it is furred, striking it with a feather 
into some shell, and grinding it with gum water. 
Peacham. 

LAMPING, eon ths Lempert, ltal.] Shining ; 

v 


sparkling. Spenser. Ob. J. 
LAMPOON §, lam-pddn’. n. s. [lamper, old Fr.J A 
rsonal satire; abuse ; censure written not to re- 


lay. Ray. 

LA‘KY®, ki’-ké. a. Belonging to a lake. Sherwood. 

LAMB 54, lim. 347. x. s. [/amb, Goth. and Sax.] The 
young of a sheep. Pope. Typically, the Saviour 
of the world. Common Prayer. 
‘o LAMB*, lim. v. 2. To yean; to bring forth 
lambs. Sherwood. 

LAMB-ALE®, lfm/-dle. n. s. A feast at the time of 
shearing lambs. Warton. 

LA’MBATIVE4, lim’-ba-tiv. 157. a. [lambo.] 'Tak- 
en by toa & Brown. 

LA’MBATIVE, lAm’-bi-tiv. n. s. A medicine taken 
by licking with the tongue. Wiseman. 

LA’MBKIN, lim/-kin. x. s. A little lamb. Spenser. 

LA‘MBLIKE*, lfm’-like. a. Mild; innocent as a 
lamb. T'rag. of Soliman and Perseda. Resem- 


bling the form of a lamb. Sheldon. but to vex. Dryden. 
LAMBS-WOOL, Idinz’-wil. n. s. [a corruption of || Jo LAMPO/ON, lam-pddn’. v.a. To abuse with per- 
sonal satire. : 


la mas ubhal, that is, the day of the = rhe 
Ale mixed with sugar, nutmeg, and pulp o 
roasted apples. Burton. 

LA/MBENT, tam’-bént. a. [Jambens, Lat.) Playing 
about ; gliding over without harm. ’ 

LAMDOIDAL, lim-déid’/-dal. a. Prdyda and dtdos.] 


Having the form of the letter lamda or A. gs 
is- 
| 


LAMPO'ONER, lim-p3dn/-dr. 98. 2. s. A scribbler 

LA’ PREY. Mewpreen lamppeda, Sax.) A 
A’ P ‘-pré. n. s. [lam , Sax. 
fish ; much like the eel. Wwotee?™* 

LA/MPRON, lam’-pran. 166. .s. A kind of sea fish. 


Barrow. 
LANCE, lAnse. 78, 79. 2. 8. [lance, Fr.; lancea, 
Lat.] A long spear. Sidney. Balance. [/ance, Ital.] 


Ss ‘ 
To LANCE, lanse. vr. a. To pierce; to cut. Shak. 
To open chirurgically ; to cut m order to a cure. 


Shak. : 
LA’NCELY, lAnse’-l#. a. Suitable to a lance. Sid- 


ney. Ob, J. 
LANCEPESA’DE, Ianse-pé-shde’. n. s. [lancia 
zzata, Ital.] The officer ander the corporal. J. 


all, ‘ 

LA‘NCER‘, lén’-sdr. 2. s. [from /ance.] One that 
carries a Jance ; one armed with a lance. Mirror 
Sor Magistrates, A \ancet. 1 Kings, xviii. 

LA/NCET, ldn’-sit. 99. n. s. [lancette, Fr.] A small, 
pointed, chirurgical instrument. Wiseman. A point- 
ed window. Warton. 

To LANCH®, lansh. v. a. [/ancer, Fr.],'To dart; to 
cast, as a lance; to throw; to let fy. Dryden. 

LANCH*. See Launcna. ; 

To LA‘NCINATE §, lan’-sé-nate. 91. v. a. [/ancino, 
Lat.] To tear; to rend; to lacerate. Johnson. 

LANCINA‘TION, lin-sé-nd/-shin, n. s. Tearing ; 
laceration. 

LAND$, Hind. n.s. [land, Sax.] A country; a ro- 
gion, distinct from a Spenser. Eartb, 


LAME 4, lame. a. [laam, lama, Sax.] Crippled ; 
abied in the limbs, Danie’, Hobbling ; not smooth : 
alluding to the feet of a verse. Dryden. Imper- 
fect ; unsatisfactory. Bacon. 

7 LAME, lame. v. a. To make lame ; to cripple. 


Sh : 
LA’MELLAR*, ore See ee , Lat.] Com- 
sed of thin scales or flakes. Kirwan. 
LA‘/MELLATED, lim/-mél-4-téd. a. Covered with 
films or plates. Derham. 
1.A/MELY, ldme’-lé. ad. Like a cripple ; without 
natural force or activity. Wiseman. Imperfectly ; 
without a bo = = lete at of ce the 
rts. ; ly 3 unsteadily ; , 
LAMENESS, lame/-nés, n. s. The atale of 8 oo 
ple ; loss or inability of limbs. Dryden. Imperfec- 
tion; weakness. den. 
To LAME/NT§, if-mént’. v. n. (/amentor, Lat.] To 
ee wail; to grieve; to express sorrow. 


St. John. 
To LAMENT, la-mént’. 0. a. To bewail ; to mourn; 
to bemoan ; to sorrow for. Shakspeare. 
pees tac lA-mént’. ms $. [lamentum, we Sorrow 
audibly expressed ; lamentation ; grief uttered in 
complaints or cries, Milton. Exsression of sor- 
row, : 


LAN | LAN 
05° 559.—Fite, far, fil, far ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


distinct from water. Abbot, Ground; surface of nation as distinct from others. Shak. Style ; man 

the place. Pope. An estate real and immovable. |} ner of expression. Roscommon. A nation distin 

Shak. Nation; people. Dryden. [hlanb, Sax.] uished by their langaage. Dan. iii. 

Urine. Hanmer. To LA'NGUAGE®, dng -gwidje. v. a. To give 
To LAND, land. v. a. 'To set on shore, Shakspeare. language to; to express, lace. Ob. T’. 
To \.AND, Mind. v, n.'To come to shore. Bacon. | || LAYNGUAGED, ling’-gwidj'd. 359, a. Knowing 
LANDA‘U®, lan-diw’. n.s. A coach, of which the || language. Barret. ALS Macha er er Pope. 

top may be pecesionalls ope. LANGUAGE-MASTER, lang’-gwidje-ma-star. n. s. 
LAN DED, lan‘-déd. «a. Having a fortune in land ;|| One whose profession is to teach languages. Spec- 
having a real estate, Bucon. tator. 
LA/NDFALL, land’-fall. 406, n. s. Li and full] A | LA/NGUET, lang’-gwét. x. s. [languette, Fr.] Any 
sudden translation of property in land by the death || thing cut in the form of a tongue. 

of arich man. [In naval language.] ‘The first land || LAYNGUID §, lAng’-gwid. 340, a. [languwidus, Lat] 


discovered after a sea-voyage, Faint; weak; feeble. Arbuthnot. Dull; heartless 
LA‘'NDFLOOD, JAnd’-flad. n. s. [land and flood.]|| Addison. 
Inundation. Clarendon. LA'NGUIDLY, lang’-gwid-lé. ad. Weakly ; feebly. 


LAND-FORCES*®, land’-fér-séz. n. s. Warlike pow-|| Boyle. 

ers‘not naval ; soldiers that serve onland. Temple. || LA'NGUIDNESS, lAng’-gwid-nés. n. s. Weakness ; 
LA'NDGRAVE, lind’-grave. n.s. [land, and grave,|| _feebleness ; want of strength. Life of A. Wood. 

German, a count.] A German ttle of dominion. To LA‘NGUISH, lang’-gwish. 340. v. n. [lenguir, 
LA/NDHOLDER, ldnd/-hél-dar. n, s. Qne who||  Fr.; dangueo, Lat.] 'To grow feeble ; to pine away; 

holds lands. Locke. to lose strength. . To be no longer vigorous 
LANDING, land’-ing. 410. = s. The top|} in motion; not to be vivid in appearance. To 
LANDING-PLACE, land'-ing-plase. of stairs.|| sink or pine under sorrow, or any slow passion, 
Hosea, iv. To look with sofiness or tenderness. 


Dryden, 

LA‘NGUISH, ling’-gwish. n.s. Act or state of pin- 

ing. Shakspeare. i appearance. Pope. 

To LA‘'NGUISH®*, lang/-gwish. v. ¢. To make 
feeble ; to cause to droop; to depress; to wear 
out. Shakspeare. 

LA‘/NGUISHER*, -gwish-dr. n. s. One who 


oe The act of coming on shore. 
ilton. 
LA’NDJOBBER, lfnd’-jSb-bar. n. s. One who buys 
and sells lands for other men. Swi/t. 
LA‘NDLADY, lan’-l-dé. [ldnd’-la-dé, Perry and 
Jones.] n. s. A woman who has tenants holding from 
her. “The mistress of an inn. Swi/t. 
LA’/NDLESS, land’-lés. a. [landleay, Sax.] Without : : 
woperty ; withoat fortune. Shakspeare. ines or languishes, Mrs, E. Carter. 
LA‘'NDLOCKED, ldnd’-lékt. 359. a. [land and lock.] |} LA‘'NGUISHING®, Tan sinha, ‘Seo s. Feeble- 
Shut in, or enclosed with land. Sir 7’, Herbert. ness; loss of —. y of Christian Piety. 
LA‘NDLOPER, Hnd/-ld-par. 98, n. s. [land and || LAYNGUISHINGLY, ling’-gwish-ing-lé. ad, Weak- 
loopen, Dutch.] A landman; a term of reproach|| ly; paged with feeble softness. Pope. Dully ; tedi- 
used by seamen of those wh 
j 


With soft appearance. T'homson. 
shore. Howell. 


ously, Si 7 
LAYNGUISHMENT, lang’-gwish-mént. n. 8. era 
This word is improved by sonreen into the more in- oe af union’ pee — of pining. ‘Spenser, Soft- 
ee ae LA‘NGUOR, lang’-gwer. 166, 344. nm. s. [Lat] 
LA’NDLORD, Jand’-lérd. 88, 2. s. [landhlapond, || Faintness ; wearisomeness. Spenser. Listlessness ; 
Sax.] One who owns Jands or houses, and has ten-|| inattention. Watts. Softness; laxity. Pope. 
ants under him. Spenser. .The master of an inn.|} LA/NGUOROUS, rOr-as. a. dengueresee, 
i y. S r. Ob. J. 


© pass their lives on 


Ts DA'NGURES How [lengueo, J 

0 'NGURE* -rure. 0.n. sat. 
To languish. Chaucer. Ob. 7. aii 
LA/NIARY §, la-né-d-ré. n.s. [Janio, Lat.] A sham 


bles. Cockeram. 

To LA‘NIATE, 1a’-né-lue. 91. v. a. To tear in 
eae to quarter; to lacerate. Cockeram. 

LA'NIFICE, lin’¢-fis. 142. n.s. [lanificium, Lat.) 
Woollen manufacture. Bacon, 

LA‘NIGEROUS, . ld-nid’-jér-ds. a. [laniger, Lat.] 
Bearing wool. 

LANK§, langk. 408. a. [/ancke, Dutch.] Loose ; not 
filled up; not stiffened out; not fat; not plump; 


slender. Shak. Faint; 5 Milton. 
To LANK®, langk. v.n. To become lank ; to fall 
awa 


7 ckenee 
LA/NKLY®, Kingk/-lé. ad, Loosely; thinly. Sir J. 


Fhiil. 

LA‘NKNESS, lingk/-nés. n. s. Want of plumpness 
Sherwood. 

LA‘NKY*, langk’-é. a. A vulgar expression to denote 
a tall, thin person. 

LA'NNER, Iin’-zir. 98. n. s. (lanier, Fr. ; lannarius, 

are A A enigr of hawk. Sir 7’. Brown: 

LA‘/NNERET, ldn’-né-rét. ns. A little hawk. Butler. 

LANTERLO‘O*. See LaAxnatrERALoo, 

LA‘NSQUENET, ldn’-skén-nét. n.s. [Fr.; lance, 
and knecht, Dutch.] A common foot soldier, A 
game at Cards. 

ip This word, as a game at cards, is altered, by the vol- 
gar, into lambskinnet. ‘This is something, at least, 
which they understand; and this very intelligibilit 
confirms them in the corruption.—See Asragacus. 


LA‘NTERN, lAn‘-tarn. 98, 418. ». s. [lanterne, Fr. ; 


Addison. 

LA/NDLORDRY*, land’-lérd-ré. n. 5. State of a 

landlord. Bp. Hall, 

LA/NDMAN*, lAnd’-main. n. s. [landman, Sax.] 
Oue who lives or serves on land : opposed to sea- 
man ; a countryman. Burnet, 

LA/NDMARK, land/-mark. a. s. | ol asibe! wi ex) 
Any thing set up to preserve the boundaries 
lands. Milton, 

LA/NDSCAPE, lind’-skhpe. n. s, [landyerpe, Sax. ; 
written landskip by old authors.] A region; the pros- 

tof a country. Bp. Hall. A picture representing 
= i of space, with the various objects in it, 
uller. 

LA/NDSTREIGHT*, lnd/-strite. n. s. [land and 
streight.] A narrow passage, or slip of land. Moun- 
cage. See Srrair. 

LAND-TAX, lnd’-taks. n.s. Tax laid upon land 
and houses. Locke. 

LAND-WAITER, lAnd/-wa-tdr. . s. An officer of 
ay — who is to watch what goods are land- 
ed, Ssiwve,. 

LA/NDWARD, lAnd’-wird. 88. ad. Towards the 
land. Sandys, 

LAND-WIND*®, lAnd’-wind. n.s. A gale or wind 
from the land. Donne. 

LAND-WORKER‘, lind’-wark-dr. 7. s. [lend and 
ota One who ulls the ground. Pownall. 

LANE, lane. 35. n. s. [/aen, Dutch ; lana, Sax.] A 
narrow So hedges. oan A narrow 
street; an alley, Sprut. A passa tween men 
standing on ack side. Bacon. ii 

LA'NGREL Shot®. n. s. A kind of chain-shot. 

LANGTERALO’O®, lAng-tér-A-160’. n. s. A game 

LANGUAGES, ling’-gwidje. 33 

AGES, -gwidje. 331,90. n.s. [lunzage, 
Fr.] Human speec he 4 Th ! 


laterna, — A nt case for a candle. Ba- 
con. A lighthouse; a light hung out to guide 


e tongue of one |! ships. Addison. (In archnertenss] A kind of litde 


LAP 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt j—tdbe, tab, hall ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, Tans. 


dome raised over a Jarge one, or over the roof of a 
building ; a sort of turret full of windows, by means 
of which the building is illuminated. Warton. 


This word, says Dr. Johnson, is often by mistake |! 
written lanthern. Tho cause of this mistake is easy. 
Transparent cases for candles were generally made of 
horn; and this was sufficient to persuade those, who 
knew nothing of the derivation of the word from the 
Latin laterna, that this was its true etymology.—See 
AsParacus., 


LA‘NTERN Jans l&n/-tdrn-jiwz. A term used of a 


LAS 





ton. Omitted or let slip by mistake or inadves- 
tency. Watts 
{LAR WING, li ne: n.s. A clamorous bird with 


LAT WORK, Id lip’ wat. n. 8. Work in which one 
part is interchangeably wrapped over the other. 





Grew 
LAR*, Yar. n. s. [Lat.] A household god. Lovelace. 
LA‘RBOARD, r’-bérd. n. s. The left hand side of 


: ship, when you stand with your face to the head: 
sd to the starboard. Harris. 





thin visage. Addison. i A CENY, lar’-sé-né. n. s. [larcin, Fr. ; latrocini- 
LANU'GINOUS, la-ni’-jin-ds, 314. a. [lanuginosus,| um, Lat. Theft ; robbery. Blackstone. 

Lat. Downy ; covered with soft hair. LARCH, lartsh. $52, n.s. [/arix, Lat.] A tree. Ad- 
LA/NYARDS*, lin’-yards. n. s. pl. Small ropes « or || dison. 

a ship. G. A, Stevens. ase of swine. Donne. Bacon ; the flesh of swine. 
LAPS. lap. n.s. [leppe, Sax. part of a ryden. 


i 2 Bika he a 

arment, which may be pleasure. 
‘haucer. ‘The part of the ae that fs | 

horizontally over the knees, as one sits down, so as 

any thing may lie in it. Spenser. 

To CAP, dp. v.a. To wrap or twist round any thingy. 
ol Viclifiz. To involve in any thing. Spenser. 

LAP, lap. v. 2. To be spread or turned over any 

ee Grew. 

To LAP §, lap. v. 2. [lappian, Sax.] Ay feed by al 
reciprocations of the t e. Dig 


To LAP, lap. v, a. cat ic , Vii. 


ieee 
A little 


LA PDOG, A #5 &. , fondled by 
ladies in Bg A 
LAPE'L*, tape’. n. 8. oe That part of the coat which 


wraps over; the facing. 
LA‘PFUL, lap’-fal. 
contained in the lap. 2 Kings. 
LA’PICIDE, lip’ eae. n. 8. [lapicida, Lat.] A 
Stonecutter, 


LA‘PIDARY $ $y’ ddd. n. 8. paren, Fr.] 
One who deals in stones or gems. 
LA/PIDARY®, lap’-¢-dar-. a. Monumental ; inscrib- 
ed on stone, Connoisseur 
To LA‘PIDATE, ly aie v.a. [lapido, Lat.] To 
stone ; to kill Dict. 
LAPIDA/TIO! 
Lat. 
LAPI 
Stony 
LAPI DE 
at, 


Stony 

: WIDESC NT, la 
turning to stone. Evelyn 

LAPIDIF FICA/TION, lA Wydad-b-fe-kd’-shdn, n.s. The 
act of forming stones, 

LAPIDVFICK, lp-<-dif-fik. 509. a. 
stones. Grew. 

LA/PIDIST, ldp’-¢-dist. n.s. A dealer in stones or 
ems. 

LA‘ PIS, lapis. n. s. (Lat. 

uae hog laut — 


. Hill. 
LA PLING" ” ip! tne. n. 8. [from lap.) A term of 
yreeeryyg for one wrapped up in sensual delights. 


. n. s. As much as can be 


b 

Nis Fy dedi! -ahtin. n. 8. [lajridatio, 
A stoning. Be all Ua 
ay Prt ti-pla’-2-8s, a. [lapideus, Lat] 


Scince, lip-é-dés’-sénse. 510, n. s, [la- 
concretion. Brown. 
p-¢-dés’-sént, a. Growing or 


Forming 
mun ed n.s. The azure 


Hew 

LAPPER, ldp’-par, 98, n. s. One who wraps u 
Swift. bes etate or licks sss 

LA’PPET, lap/-pit. 99. 1. s. The parts of a head 
dress that hang loose. Siwi/t. 

LAPSE $, nea ns. _ Lapens, Tet] Flow; pod 
smooth course. Mi Petty errour; 
take. Brown. Translation of right 
another. - A fe. 

To LAPSE 


ide 5 
mis- 
= one to 


pse. v.n. To glide slowly ; to fall by 
— ‘nolhe To fail in any thing ; to slip, 
To slip as RecA Rgyce h or mistake. 
‘daldison. To fall y Ae emer of one 
lage 4 another. Ayliffe. To fall from perfec- 
tion, truth, or faith. Decoy of Christian Piety. 
To DAPSE® | laps. v. a. it — to slip; to suffer to 
fall or be vacant. Abp. Laud. 
vict of a fault. Si 
LA‘PSED+*, —s port. a. Fallen b 
stone. Fallen from perfection, truth, 


To accuse ; to con- 


event. Black- 
or faith. Mil-|; 


short pieces of cord fastened to several machines in famed §, lard. 81. 2. s. [lardum, Lat. ; lard, Fr.] The 


To LARD, lard. va. (larder, Fr.] To stuff with ba- 
con. Dryden. To fatten. Spenser. To mix with 
something else by way of improvement. Shak. 

Py LA RD*, . vn. ‘To grow fat. Drayton. 
|LA/RDER , lar’-dér, 98. n.s. [lardier, old fr} The 
room where meat is cert or salted. Ascham. 
J arge of ih lar’-dér-dr. x. s. One who has the 
charge of the larder. 
LA‘RDON, lar’ -~ddn. n. s. [Fr.] A bit of bacon, 
LA‘RDRY*, lard’-ré. 2, s. Place in which victuals 
are kept. Warner. : 
LARE®, lare. n.s. Llane, lene, Sax.] Learning ; 
rhe 

LARGE}, lardje. a. [Fr. ; largus, Lat] Big i 
Temple. Wide; extensive. Carew. Liber 
ae plentiful sekiel, = C ag 

. More. opious; diffuse. Clarendon.—At 

“8 Without raaretats 
the full extent. Watts. 

LA‘RGELY, lardje’-lé. ad. Widely ; extensively. 

ston diffusely ; amply. Watts. Liberally , 
bounteously. Dryden. A tly ; without spar- 
om 


in 
LA’RGENESS, lardje’-nés. n.s. Bigness ; bulk, 
sy oy Liberality. Lib. Festiv. Greatness ; 
hension, Collier. Extension ; amplitude. Hooker 
NViieuess. Bent: 
LARGEHE/ARTEDNESS*, es eunariacks 
n. s. Largeness of heart. Bp. Reynolds. 
— RGES. 


bulky. 


Bacon. Diffusely 5 ; in 


com- 


, lar’-jés. n. s. gem, Fr.j] A present ; 
ift; a bounty. Shakspear 

LARGE "TION, lar-jish’- -dia. n. . (Jargitie, Lat. The 
act of ving. = ‘gam 

LA‘RG 

LARGHE' rT, lar-g@t’-t6. § terms, denoting a 
slow movement 5 of zai the former means a little 
ai than adagio, and the latter a litde quicker 


n. 8. [Ital. 1] Musical 


LARK §, 6. ark. n. oy [larene, Sax.] A small singing 
bird. Shak 
LA‘/RKER, ark’-ar. 98, n.s. A catcher of larks. 


Dict. 
LA‘RKLIKE*, ial like. a." Resembling the man- 
ner of a lark. 


LATRKSHUEL? Tr Tare’ héél. n. s. A flower called 


Indian cress 
LA‘/RKSPUR hak ar aa 
LA’/RUM, lir/-ram. [alarm ‘or alarm. 

Alarm; noise noting danger. penser. An instru- 
at makes a noise at a certain hour. Wil- 


ar. on A plant. Tate. 


ment th 
LA'RVATED, lAr’-va-téd. a. [larvotus, Lat.] Mask- 


ed. 
"pda NGOTOMY, |ar-in-gét’-d-mé. 518. n. s. 
—— where the fore 
d to assist respiration, 
je tumours upon the upper parts; as iu 


and rénww.} Ano 
A? toe peas 1s divi 
at la 
LA’ NX, la’ aks. 2.8. [dew 5] ] The upper part 
of the trachea, © phar eed the of | = 
tongue, before the = aes y. [In botany 
The larch. Drimmor 
| LA‘SCAR*, lis/-kar. : "s. A native seaman, or a 
native gunner, of aaa . 


LAT LAT 


| 559.—Fate, | far, fall, fit ;—meé, mét 3—plue, pin ;— 


LASCI‘VIENCY §*, la-siv’-vé-én-sé. . s. Wanton- place, office, or character. Addison, Last in time ; 
ness. Hallywell. as, of date days, of late years. The deceased ; with 
LASCI’VIENT, la-siv’-vé-ént. 542. a. Pronennomes in a moderate period as, “the works of the Late 
wantoning. More. Dr. Johnson.” Far in the day or night. 
LASCYVIOUS, la-siv/-vé-ds. 542. a. [dascivus, Lat.] || LATE, late. ad. Afier long delays ; afler a long time. 
Lewd; lustful. Shak. Wanton; soft; luxurious. Shak. Ina later season. Bacon. Lately; not long 
Shakspeare. e ooo. Spenser. Far in the day or night. Shak,— 
LASCI VIOUSLY, l-siv/-vé-ds-lé. ad. Lewdly; || Ofiate. Lately; in times past. Locke. 
wantonly ; loosely. Burton. To LATE®, late. v. a. (leita, Icel.] To seek; to 
LASCI/VIGUSNESS, la-siv’-vé-ds-nds. ns. Wan- | _ search. 










tonness ; looseness. Dryden. LATED, la’-téd. @. Belated ; surprised by the night. 
LASH §, lash. n.s. [laschen, Germ.] A stroke wit: 
any thing pliant and tough. Dryden. The thong 
or point of the whip. Shak. A leash, or string in 
which an animal is held; a snare. Z'usser. A stroke 
of satire ; a sarcasm. L’ Estrange. | 


Shakspeare. 
LATE LY, late’-lé. ad. Not long ago. Acts, xviii. 
LATENCY §*, li’-tén-st. ns. [istens, Lat.] The 
state of being hidden; obscurity; abstruseness. 


Paley. 
LA’TENESS, lite’-nés. n. s. Time far advanced. 
Swift. Comparatively, modern time. Costard. 
LA‘TENT, J4/-tént. a. [/atens, Lat.] Hidden; con- 
cealed ; secret. Woodward. 

LA’‘TERAL ', pctpirel hs Lenora, Tat ye 
ing outon the side; belonging to side. ‘ 

oP aced or acting on the aie. ifilton® 

LATERA/LITY, lat-tér-al/-4é. n.s. The quality of 
having distinct sides. Brown. ; 

LA/TERALLY, lav-tér-4l-¢. ad. By the side ; side- 
wise, Holder. 

LA/TERED*, ld/-térd. part. a. [latian, Sax.] De- 
layed, Chaucer. 

LA’TEWARD*, lite’-ward, 88. a. [lale; and peand, 
Sax.] Backward; as, lateward hay, /ateard truit. 


Huloet. 
LA’TEWARD, late/-wird. ad. Somewhat late. 
LATH 6, lath. 78. ns. [lavca, Sax.] A small, long 
piece of wood used to support the tiles of houses. 


Moxon, 

To LATH, IAth, v. a. [latter, Fr.] To fit up with 
laths. Mortimer. 

oo lath. n.s. [le’, Sax.] A part of a county. 


. Tr. 
LATHE, latue. n.s. The tool of a uumer, by which 
he turns about his matter so as to shape it by the 


chisel. Pai A barn. Chaucer. 

To LA/THER §, laru’-ar. v. n. [leSpran, Sax ] To 
form a foam. . 

To LA‘/THER, lirn’-dr. v. a. Fo cover with foam 
of water and soap. 

LA‘THER, lArn’-dr. 98. n.s. A foam or froth made 
commonly by beating soap with water. 

LA/THY*®*, lath’. a. Thin or long as a lath. 

LA‘TIN 6, lAt-tin. 159. a. [Latinus.] Written or 
spoken in the language of the old Romans. Locke. 

LA’TIN, lav-tin. n. s. The Latin language. Addison. 
An exercise practised by school-boys, who tru 
English into Latin, Ascham,. 

To LA‘TIN®, lat’-tin. v. a. To render into Latin. 
Wilson, Ob. T. 

LATINISM, IAv’-tin-Izm, n.s. A Latin idiom; a 
mode of speech peculiar to the Latin. Addison. 

LA‘TINIST, JAt‘-tin-ist. n.s. One skilled in Latin. 
Lord Herbert. : 

LATINITY, l&tin’-né-t¢. n.s. Purity of Latin style; 


the Latin tongue, Bp. Hall. 
To LA'TINIZE, lAt'-tin-ze. v. nm. To use words or 
hrases borrowed from the Latin. Dryden. 

0 LA’TINIZE, lat'-tin-lze. v. a. To give names 
Latin termination; to make them Latin. Watts. 
LA‘TINLY*®, lav’-tin-lé. ad. So as to understand or 

write Latin. Heylin. 

LA/TISH, lAte’-ish. a. Somewhat late. 
LATIRO/STROUS, 18-té-rés’-trds. a. [lotus and 
rostrum now Broadbeaked. Brown. ; 
LA‘TITANCY §, lav’-té-tan-sé. n. s. [/atitans, Lat.} 

Delitescence ; the state of lying hid. Brown. 
LA‘TITANT, jat’-td-tfint. a. Delitescent ; concealed ; 


lots Bie rown. 

LA'TITAT®, \av'-2-tit. n.s.[Lat.] A writ by which 
all men in bag actions are originally to 
the King’s Bench ; and has the name, as supposing 

LATE §, late. a. [lev, Sax.; com ive, latter or that the defendant doth lurk and lie hid. Cowe/, 
later ; superlative, latest or dsst. ntrary to early, || LATITA/TION, Ift-é-ta/-shdn. n.s. The state of 
Slow 5 tardy ; long delayed. Afilton. Last in any | lymg concealed, 680 


To LASH, lish. v. a. ‘To strike with any thing pli- 
ant; to scourge. Shak. ‘To move with a sudden | 
spring or jerk. Dryden. To beat; to strike with a | 
sharp sound. Prior. ‘To scourge with satire. Pope. | 
‘To tie any thing down to the side or mast of a ship; 

nee, to dace. 

To LASH, lish. v. n. To ply the whip. Spenser. 

LASH-FREE*, lash’-fré. a. Free from the stroke of 
satire. B. Jonson. 

To LASH out $*, lash’-dft. v. n. [lausgan, Goth.] To 
break out; to be extravagant; to become unruly. 
Feltham, 

LA’SHER, Jash’-dr. 98. n. s, One that whips or 
lashes. Sherwood. 

LA/SHING out*, lash’-Ing-dit. n.s. Extravagance ; 
unruliness. South. 

LASK*, lask. n.s. [/arus, Lat.] A looseness; a Jax; 
a flux, Burton. 

LASS §, lds. 79. n. s. [from dad is formed laddess, by 
contraction /ass.] A girl; a maid; a young woman. 


Waller. 
LA/SSITUDE, las’-sé-tade. n. s. [lassitudo, Lat.] 
Weariness ; fatigue. Bacon, 
 LA’SSLORN, Ifs’-lérn. _ Fortorn.] a. [lass 
and orn.} Forsaken by his mistress. Shak. Ob. J. 
LAST §, last. 79. a. [lacert, lapt, Sax.] Latest ; 
that which follows all the rest in tine, 2 Sam, xix. 





Hindmost; which follows in order of place. Pope. 
Beyond which there is no more. Amos, ix. Low- 
est; the meanest. Pope. Next before the present ; 
as, ast week, Utmost. Drytlen.—At last, In conclu- 
sion; attheend. Gen.xlix. Z'he last. The end. Pope. 
LAST, last. ad. The last time; the time next before 
the present. Shak. In conclusion. Dryden. 
To LAST, last. v. n. [laptan, Sax.] To endure ; to 
continue ; to persevere. Sidney. 
LAST, last. n. s. [lapce, lerc, Sax.] The mould 
on which shoes are formed. Addison. (Jast, Germ.] 
A load iy certain weight or measure. 
LA‘STERY, las’-té-ré. n.s. A red colour. S; 2 
LA‘STAGE §, las’-tidje. 90. n.s. [lestage, Fr.] Cus- 
tom paid for freightage. Ballast for a ship. ; 
LA‘STAGED*, list -idj’d. a. Ballasted. Huloet. 
LA‘STING, lds’-ting. 410. part, a, Continuing ; dur- 
able. Ray. Of long continuance ; perpetual. Boyle. 
LA’STINGLY, las‘-ting-lé. ad. Perpetually ; durably. 
Sir T'. Brown. 
LA‘STINGNESS, lis’-ting-nés. n. s. Durableness ; 
continuance, Sidney. . 
LA‘STLY, lAst’-lé. ad. In the last place. Bacon. In 
the conclusion ; at last ; sng b 
LATCHS, latsh. x, s. [letse, Teut.; laccio, Ital.] A 
catch of a door moved by a string, or a handle. 


Gay. 

To LATCH, latsh. v.a. To catch. [leecan, Sax.] 
Spenser. To fasten ; to fasten with a latch. Spen- 
ser. hood Fr.] To smear. Shakspeare, 

LA'TCHES, ldtsh’-4z. n.s. Small lines, like loops, 
fastened by sewing into the .bonneis and drablers 
of a me in order to lace the bonnets to the courses 
or the drablers of the bonnets. Harris. 

LA‘TCHET, latsh’-€t. 99. n. s. ar Fr.] The string 
that fastens the shoe. St. Mark, i. 


LAU 


LAV 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tb, ball 34 3—pdtind ;—thin, THs. 
JA’TITUDE, fit'-té-thde. n. s. [latitudo, Lat.] || LA‘UDER*, lw‘-dar. n.s. A praiser ; a commender. 


Breadth ; width ; in bodies of unequal dimensions, 

‘the shorter axis; in equal bodies, the line drawn 
from right to left. Wotton. Room; space ; extent. 
Locke. ‘The extent of the earth or heavens, reckon- 
ed from the equator to either pole. Swift. A par- 
ticular degree, reckoned from the equator. Addison. 
Unrestrained acceptation. King Charles. Free- 
dom from settled rules; laxity: Bp. Taylor. Ex- 
tent; diffusion. Brown. 

LATITUDINA/RIAN, lAt-é-ti-dé-nd/-ré-An. a, Not 
‘restrained ; not confined. Collier. Free in reli- 
y rnd opinions. Burnet. 

LATITUDINA‘RIAN, lét-é-th-dé-nd’-ré-dn. ns, 
“One who departs from orthodoxy ; one who is free 
in religious opinions. ley. 

LATITUDINA‘RIANISM®, ldt-d-td-dé-na/-ré-fin- 
‘tam. n. s. State of a latitudinarian. Dr. Parr. 

LAT rar ad §, la/-trint. a. [latrans, Lat.] Barking. 


Tickell. 

To LA/TRATE®, la/-trite. v.n. [latro, Lat.] To! 
bark like a dog. Cockeram. 

LATRA’TION*, la-tra/-shan. n. s. The act of bark- 


ing. Cockeram. 

LATRPE A, \h'-tré-&, 92. n. s. {Aarpela, Gr. ; latrie, 
Fr.} ‘The highest kind of worship : distinguished by 
the papists from dulia, or inferiour worship. Stil- 





This word, by being derived from the Greek Aarpcfa, | 
is pronounced y Johnson, and after him by Ash, with | 
the accent on the penultimate syllable. Both of them 
‘had forgot their Greck in the word dulia, (see the Ap- | 
pendiz,) which they accent on the antepenultimate, | 
though derived from dovAcla. One of these modes of | 

“aerentuation must be wrong; and my opinion is, that, | 
as these words are appellatives, we should adopt that | 
acceot which Dr. Johnson did when hia Greek was out 
of hia head; that is, the antepenultimate.—See Cyc Lo- | 
Previa. W. 

LA/TROCINY®, lat’-rd-sin-6. n, s. [latrocinium, 
Lat.] Robbery; larceny. Stackhouse. | 
LA‘TTEN, lat'-tén. 99, 103, n. 8. [/attoen, Dutch.] A 
‘mixed kind of metal, made of i3,tal and calamine : | 
“gaid by some to be the old orichale. Gower. 
LA’TTER 4, lav-tar. 98. a. [the comparative of /ate. 
See Late.) Happening afler something else. Mil- | 
ton. Modern; lately done or past. Locke. Men-, 
“tioned last of two. Watts. 
LA‘TTERLY, lav'-tdr-lé. 557. ad. Of late. A low) 
word. Richardson. | 
LA‘TTERMATH®, lAt/-tdr-math. n.s. [latter, and | 
_mapeS, Sax.] That which is mown later, or after | 
_@ former mowing. 
LATTICE 4, lat’-tis. 140, 142. n.s. [lattis, Fr] A| 
réliculated window ; a window made with sticks| 
or irons crossing each other at small distances. | 





Sh are. 

To LL.A’TTICE, avis. v. a. To decussate, or cross; 
to mark with cross parts like a lattice. Sherwood. 
LAUD §, lAwd, 213. n, s. [daus, Lat.] Praise ; honour 

paid; celebration. Pope. Thut part of divine wor- 
ship which consists in praise. Bucon. 
To LAUD, lawd. v. a. [laudo, Lat.] To praise ; to 
celebrate. Bentlry, 
LAUDABILITY®, lAw-dd-bil'-4-té, n. 3. Praise- 
worthiness. Mem. of Abp. Tennison. 
LA’/UDABLE, lAw’-da-bl. 405. a. Praise-worthy ; 
“cominendable. Shakspeare. Healthy; salubrious. 


_ Arindhnot. 
LA‘UDABLENESS, lhw’-dé-bl-nés. ns, Praise- 
worthiness. Stackhouse. 
LA‘UDABLY, lAw’-da-blé. ad. In a manner deserv- 
Tng praise. Dryden, 
LA UDANUM, léd’-dd-ndm. 217. 1, s. [a cant word, 
froin fuudo, Lat.] A soporifick tincture. - 
LAUDA/TION?®, law-dad’-shtur. n. s, [Zamdatio, Lat.) | 


Praise ; honour paid. Parfre. Ob, 7. 


LA‘UDATIVE®, liw’-da-tiy. a, s. [landativus, Lat]| 
“Panegyrick. Bacon, 
LA‘/UDATORY®, liw!-dd-tér-¢. a. Containing | 


raise ; bestowing praise. Udall, | 
LA‘UDATORY®, lAw’-di-tir+. ns, That which 
conains or bestows praise, Mil/ton. A 


. ve, 
To LAUGHS, Af. 215, 391. v. n. [hlahan, Sax, ; 
lachen, Germ.) To make that noise which sudden 
merriment excites. Bacon. [In poetry] To appear 


ree) favourable, pleasant, or fertile. 
ts AUGH, laff. v.a. To deride ; to scorn. Shak.— 


laugh at. ‘To treat with contempt ; to ridicule. 


Tae ae 
LAUGH, laf. n.s. The convulsion caused by merri- 
ment; an inarticulate expression of sudden merri- 


ment. ee 

LAUGH-WORTHY*, lAf-wir-rHé. a. Deserving 
to be laughed at, B. Jonson. 

LAUGH AND LAY DOWN*®. n.s: A game at 
cards. on. 

LA/UGHABLE, |Af-4-bl. 405. a. Such as may 


ly excite laughter. Shakspeare. 
LAUIGHER, IAf-dr. 98. 2. s. A man fond of merri- 
ment. . 
LA'UGHINGLY, laf-ing-lé. ad. In a merry way ; 


merrily, Fox. 

LA’UGHINGSTOCK, lf-ing-st6k. n.s. [laugh and 
stock.] A butt; an object of ridicule. Spenser. 

LA‘UGHTER, |af-tar. 98. n. s. Convulsive merri- 
ment; an inarticulate expression of sudden merri- 
ment. Brown. 

LAUNCE*. See Lancer. 

To LAUNCH §, ansh, 214. v. 2. [from dance, because 
a ship is pushed into water wi | sh force.] To 
force a vessel into the sea. St. Luke. 'To rove~ at 
large ; to expatiate ; to make excursions. Davies. 
To plunge into: as, The man /awnched into an ex- 
pensive way of livmg. 

To LAUNCH, Mnsh. 352. v.a. To pushtosea. King 
Charles. To dart from the hand. Dryden. 


|| LAUNCH}, lAnsh. 2. s. The act of putting a ship out 


of the dock, and launching her into the water, A 


articular kind of long boat. 
LAUND, lAwnd. n. s. [Jande, Fr.] Lawn ; a plain ex- 
tended between woods, Chaucer. 
LA’‘UNDER §*, lAn/-dér. n.s. [larendiere, Fr.] A 
woman whose employment is to wash clothes. Sid- 


nel). 

To LA/UNDER®, lan’-dér. v.a. To wash; to wet. 
Shak. , 

LA'‘UNDERER®, lAn/-dér-fr, n. s. A man that fol- 
lows the business of washing. Butler. 

LA‘UNDRESS, lAn’-clrds. 214. n. s, A woman whose 
employment is to wash clothes. Camden. 

To LA‘UN DRESS*, lAu/-drés. v, 2. To do the work 
of a laundress. Blount. Ob. 7’. 

LA‘'UNDRY, lau’-dré. n.s. [lavonderie, Fr.] The 
room in which clothes are washed. Swift. The 
act or state of washing. Bacon. 

To LA‘UREATE §, law’-ré-ate. 91. v.a, [/aureatus, 
Lat.] To crown with laurel. Warton. 

LA/UREATE, lAw’-ré-dt. 91. a, Decked or invested 
with a laurel. Chaucer. 

LA‘UREATE®*, law’-ré-at. n.s. One crowned with 
laurel. In King Edward the Fourth’s time the 
king’s poet was first so called ; and the /aureate still 
continues to be the title of his successors. Pope. 

LAUREA/‘TION, lhw-ré-a’/-shdn. x. s. It denotes, in 
the Scottish universities, the act or state of having 
degrees conferred, and is so used in reference to 
the degrees conferred by our own universities. 
Warton. 

LA'UREL 6, lér’-ril. 99, 217. n.s. [/eurus, Lat.] A 
tree, called also the cherry bay. 5 : 

LA‘URELLED, lér-rild. 359. 2. Crowned or deco- 
rated with laurel ; laureate. Dryden. 

LA‘URUSTINE®, lhw’-ras-tlne. in s. [laurus- 

LAURUSTINUS*, lAw-riis-tl’-nds. § — tinus, Lat.| 
An evergreen shrub, which flowers about Michael- 
mas, and holds its flowers through the winter. 
Guardian. : A 

LA‘ VAS, ld’-va. ns. [Malian.] Liquid and vitrified 
matter discharged by volcanoes. Sir J. Hill. 

LAVA/TION, la-va‘-shan. x. s. [lavatio, Lat.] The 
act of washing. Hakewill. 

LAVATORY liv'-vi-tar-¢6.512. [See Domestick.] 
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n.s. [lavo, Lat.) A wash; something in which | 
arts diseased are washed. ’Ricaut. 
o LAVE$, lave. v. a. ia, Lat.] To wash ; to 
bathe. Dryden. Fr.] To throw up, to 
lade ; to draw out. B. Jonson. 
To » LAVE, lave. vn. Tio wash himself; to bathe. 


LAVECEARED®, lave’-é¢rd, a, Having large ears 
hanging down. Bp. all. 

TolA AVE/ER, th-vedr, v. n. [veeren, Datch.] To 
change the direction often in a course. Lovelace. 

LA‘VED ces lav'-vén-dar. 98. n.s. [lavendula, 

ae Lie Miller. 

LA‘VER, hgh 98. n.s. [lavoir, Fr.] A washing 
vessel, Milton. A washer. 

LAVEROCK™ lAv’-@r-dk. n. s. [lauepe, Sax.] A 
lark. Chaucer. 

LA’VISH$, lav’-ish. a. [perhaps from to /are, to 
throw out.] Prodigal ; s wanelal ; indiscreetly liberal. 
Dryden. “Scattered in waste ; profuse. Wild ; un- 
tees Shakspeare. 

To LA‘VISH, lav’-ish. v.a. To scatter with profu- 

LAVISHER, liv-lsh-br, 98. ns. A prodigal; a 
A‘VIS v'-Is n. S$. ; 
ae man. Fother 54 

L ar gal lav'-Ish-lé. ad. Profusely ; prodigally. 


LA’ CCSHMENT, lav’-ish-mént. ) n. s. Fy ll 
EA VISHNESS, ‘Vav/-Ish-nés. profusion. Spen- 


L a VOLTA, la-vol’-t&. 92. n.s. [la volta, Ital.) An 
- na) )which was much turnmg and much 


LAWS. lav law. ra 8. a, Sax.; loi, Fr.; ; lawgh, Erse.} 
mr of action, Hooker. decree, edict, statute, 
or custom, publickly established. Milton. A decree 
authoritatively annexing rewards or punishments to 
certain actions. Judicial process, Shak. 
A distinct edict or rule. Buker, Conformity to 
Jaw; any thing lawful. Shak. The rules or axi- 


oms of science; as, the daws of mechanicks. An 





established and constant mode or SS; a fixed 
correspondence of cause and effect : as, the laws of 
mauetism. Hooker, The Mosaical institution, dis- 


tinguished from the Gospel. Milton. ‘The books in| 
which the Jewish ego is delivered, distinguish- 
ed from the pr a Vii. A parucular 
form or mode o trys pty judging; as, law mar- 
oa. lao mercantile. Jurisprudence ; the study of 
aw, 

i, A’ WPEREAKERY®, liw’-bri-kar. n, s, [labbpeca, | 

Sax. | One who violates a law. Milton. | 

LAW Days, law’-dd. ns. A day of open court. 
Shak 

LA‘W FUL, Tiw’-fal. 406, a. Agreeable to law ee 

formable to law ; allowed by Jaw. St. Matt. xiv. | 


LAWFULLY, law--fal-é, ad, Legally; agreeably | 


to law. Shakspe “ure. 
LA‘'W FULNESS, lAw’-fal-nés. ns. Legality; al- 
; re he A He ' 
sAWGOIVE aw’-giv-tir, 98, 2. s. Legislator; one 
that makes laws. Fasting 7 , 
ha bad GIVING, law’-giv-lng. a. Legislative. Afil- 


LA’ WL FSS, lAw’-lés. a. Unrestrained by any law ; 
not subject to law, Raleirh. Contrary to law ; il- 
legal. Slurkspeure. 

1.A/WLESSLY, Haw/-lés-lé. ad, In a manner con- 
trary to law, Shakspeare. 

LA’ WLESSNESS*, lAw’ ga n. 8. Disorder ; 
disohedience to law, Spense 

LA’ WMAKER, law’- sah hed kde. nk. Legislator ; one , 
who makes laws ; ; alawgiver. Hooker. 

1LA’WMONGER*, law’-méing-gir. n. s. A smaiterer | 
in law ; a low dealer in Jaw, Milton. 

LAWN6, lawn. ms. [lande, Fr.3 land, Dan. ; tan, | 


Welsh.] An open space between woods ; ; original-. 
ly, a plain not ploughed. Milton, [/tnon, Fr.]! 
Fine linen. remarkable for being used in the | 


sleeves of bishops. Prior, 
LAWN*, Jawa. a. Mace of lawn; resembling lawn. | 
Mar stars. 


> easin 


LA’ WNY*, law’-né. a. Having lawns; interspersed 
hie lawns, W W. Browne. “Hlade of lawn or fine 
inen. 

LAWSUIT, iets: n. $s. [law and suit.) A pro- 
cess in law 3 a litigation. Swift. 

LA'WYER ” law/-yér. 98. n. &. from lav.) Professor 
of law ; advocate 3 pleader. Aspeare, 

LA‘W YERLY®, law’ -yar-1é. a, Judicial. Milton. 

LAX §, laks. a. [laxus, Lat.] Loose ; not confined. 
Milton. Disunited ; not strongly coinbined, Wood- 
ward, Vague ; not fe exact. Baker. Loose 
in body, so as to rb ima d to stool. Quincy. 

Slack ; not tense. 

LAX, faks. n.s. A nde a diarrhea. Sce 
Lask. lex, Sax.] A kind of salmon. 

LAXA‘THON, lakeoh-shdn. mo laxatio, Lat.] The 
act of loosening or slackening. The state er, Hee 
loosened or slackened, 

LA’ copra laks’-a-tiv. 532. a, [laxatif, Fr.] Hav 

o wer to ease costiveness, Brown. 
Laat VE, laks’-d-tiv, n. s. A medicine slight! 
ative: a medicine that relaxes the bow et 
ei out stimulation, Dry 

LA/XATIVENESS, liks’-i-tiv-nés, n. s. Power of 

costiveness. Sherwood, 

LA/XITY, laks’-6-1é. n. s. [daritas, Lat.] Not com 
pression ; not close cohesion 5 slackness of contex- 
ture. Bentley. Contrariety to rigorous precision ; 
as, /axity of expression. Mason. Looseness ; 
costiveness. Brown. Slackness; contrariety to 
tension. Quincy. Openness not closeness. Dighy. 

LA‘XLY*, lAks’- “8. Loy 3 Without exactness 
or distinction. Dr. Ree 

LA‘XNESS, siksado n a ‘s. Laxit 
recision ; not costiveness. ol: 
Y, 14. Preterit of lie. 

EL AY§, la. via. [leesan, Sax.) To place ; to 
put ; to reposit. Jonah, iii. To place along. Eccius. 
vii. To beat down corn or grass. Bacon. To keep 
a rising ; to ard ; to still. 8 To fix RL 3 

s ar Bacon. o to piace, 
Shak. PTO bury 5 ; i inter, Acts, “ih To station 
nig rivily. Jos. viii. Tos read on a surface. 

To paint ; to enamel. To put into 
Mee ern of quiet. Bacon. To calm; to still; to 
allay. B. Jonson. 'To prohibit a spirit to walk, 
i’ Betrange. To cr on re table, — xi. Ey 
ropagate plants by fixing their twigs in the 
abatine To hc deve stake. 5 se ree 
ac any thing. “a sal. Ixxxiv. To Cade < 

To apply with violence. Ezek, iv. 
ne ‘nearly. Pos xxxi. To add; to pat 

Isa.¥. To put iv a state implying somewhat of 

disclosure. Wiseman. To scheme; to contrive 

Chapman. To charge asa payment. Locke. To 

impute ; to charge. Temple. 'To impose, as evil 

or punishment. Shak. ‘To enjoin, as a duty, or a 

rule of action, “Acts, xv. To exhibit; to offer. 

Acts, xxv. To throw by viclence. Isa, xxvi. To 

place i in comparison, Raleigh — To lay ahold. To 

ring a ship to lie as near the wind as she can, in 
order to keep clear of the land, and get her oat to 

sea. Steevens. ‘T'o lay apart. To reject; to a 

away. James,1. Tv lay aside. To put away ; not 

to retain, Heb, xii. J'o lay away. 'To put trom 

one ; not to keep. Esther, xiv. To lay before. To 

expose to view ; to slow ; to display. Wake. Te 
fay by. To reserve for some future time. 1 Cer. 

xvi. To put from one; to dismiss. Bacon. 

lay down. ‘T'o deposit as a pledge, equivalent, or 

satisfaction. St. John, x. cha to resign. Spen- 

sal, xviii. ero ~ 


ser. 'To commit to repose 

vance as a proposition. Alle, To lay for. 
attempt by sh, or insidious practices, Koll 
To lay forth. To diffuse ; to expatiate. J’ Es- 
trange, ‘To place when dead ina nt posture. 
Shok. To lay hold of. To seize; to catch, 
Deut. xxi. To lay in. To store; to treasure, 
Bacon. To lay on. To apply with violence, 
Locke. To lay open. ‘To show ; to expose. Shak. 
To ity over. "To inerust 3 to cover ; to decorate 


superficially. Hab, tae @ lay out. To expend. 


on 


Tt tt 


~ 


LEA LEA 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, bill ;—4il ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


Milton. To display ; to discover. Atterbury. flat roof to walk on; because houses are covered 

dispose ; to plan. Notes on the Odyssey. i the || with lead. Sh 

reciprocal pronoun, to exert; to put forth, Smai-| To LEAD, léd. v. a. To fit with lead in any manner, 

ridge. ‘To compose the limbs of the dead. Brand Ecclus. xxxviii. 

To lay to. Rb Msi apn. Sidney. To apply, To LEAD §, léde, 227, v, a. preter. I led ; part. led ; 
harass; to attack.|! [lebdan, Sax.) To guide by the hand. oe Luke, 


with vigou 

Knolles.—" Ao hb oy dager To collect; to bring xiii. ‘To conduct to any pinee. 1 Sam. xxx. To 
into one view. ‘Souths To lay under. To subjec conduct as head or commander. Spenser. ‘To in- 
to. Addison, oy To confine to the troduce by going first. Numb, xxvii. To guide; 


or chamber. Temple. To store; to treasure ; to|| to show the method of attaining. Watts. To draw; 
it for future use. Hooker. to entice; to allure. Clean, To induce ; to 
To LAY, ld. v.n. To bring eggs. Mortimer. To prevail on | by pleasing motives. Shak. To pass ; to 
contrive ; to forma scheme. Daniel.— T'o lay about. | i spend in any certain manner. Milton. 
To strike on all sides ; Ad act with great diligence | To | LEAD, léde. v. n. To go first, and show the 
and vigour. Spenser. To lay at. ‘To strike; to|| way. Gen. xxiii. To conduct as_a commander. 
endeavou our to strike. Spenser. To lay in for. "To|| ‘To show the way, by going first. Wotton. To ex- 
make overtures of oblique invitation. “Drijden. To|| ercise dominion. Spenser.— To lead off. To begin. 
on. [= 2° strike ; to beat without intermission.|| Crmberland, 

To act with vehemence : used of ex- || LEAD, léde. n. s. meena first place. Herring. 
Wed mses Shak iz lay owt. 'To take measures. || LE‘ADEN, Iéd/-dn, 03, 234. a. leaden, Sax.] 
d. ‘0 lay upon. ‘To importune. Made of lead. Shak, Beary neater: ; motionless, 

Shak. Heavy ; dull. Shak. Stupid ; absurd. Futke. 
LAY, are ‘n.s. A row; a stratum; a a er. Bacon. |; LEADEN- SARTED®, léd/-dn-hart-€d. a. Having 





Pele Bp. Hall. Station ; rank. iman and|,__ an unfeeling, stupid heart. Thomson. 
bay. (ley. 1 8 Ge  LEADEN- EEL D*, léd’-dn-hééld. a. Slow in 
lA. nv. s. [le eax, Sax. ass ground ; || 
meadow } nd unplou : a properly LERBENSTEPPING® ,]éd/-dn-stép-ping. a. Slow- 
ar gey den. ) 


moving 
pepe ey (lay, Fr.; ley, leod, Sax.] A song j bee W-dar 98. n.s. One that leads, or con- 


duets. oe ain; commander. Shak, One who 
LAY, ik a, [/aiews, Lat. ; Ados.] Not clerical ; re- | hak. One at the head of any party or 
farting or a to the people, as distinct from acti shady wift 
the clergy | LEADING, lee: 410. part. a. Principal ; chief. 
LA’YER, thar. 98.n. 8. [from lay.] A stratum, or 
row; a ‘bed 5 one body spread over another. Eve- LEADING®, eg n. s. Guidance; conduct 
lyn. A A sprig 0 of a plant. Miller. A hen that lays Meo the hand. . Conduct of a commander. 


LAYER ou ad? n. n.s. One who expends money; a LEADING-STRINGS, Daeliien pei at n.s. [lead 
steward. Huloet. and strings. — by which children, a ‘ce 


LAYER wp*. — s. One who reposits for future use;|| learn to wal ld from falling. 

a treasurer. LE/ADMAN, jade’. min, n. s. One who begim or 
LAY-LAND*, “Wed n. 8. boing A nd which || leads a dance. B. Jonson 

fies untilled. Cauline Percy’ LE/ADWORT, léd’-wart. 234. n. 8. A plant. 
‘LA‘YMAN, tirana . 88. n. 8. "toler and man.) One|| LE/ADY®, léd/-. a, Of the colour of lead. Huloet. 

of the people, distinct from the clergy. An|| LEAF, léfe. 227. n. s. leaves, plural. [leay, Sax.] 


im used by painters in contriving attitudes. The n, deciduous parts of plants and flowers 
at * es Shak A, art of a hook, comaining ag Ages 


Dryden. 

LAY STALL, — g &. al ig lay, and ytal,|| Spenser. side of a double door. ings 
— A heap “e Seee Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. Canin 
LA Ri, ide 418. n.s. [from Lazarus in the || To LEAR, léfe.v. n. To bring leaves; to bear leaves, 

Gospel.] One deformed and nmmseons with sed Brown, 

and pestilential diseases, Spen: uate WP-Adje, n.s. Store of leaves. The 
LA’‘ZARET, taz/-d-rat. Fr. ; lazzaret- || LEA’ PED let. a. Bearing or having leaves. 
LAZARE’TTO, lz-Ar-ret/-1d, to, lal] A 


1.A‘ZAR-HOUSE, It “rir-hbds, Q n. s. [lazaret, 
Huloet 
house for the reception of the diseased ; an hospital. UE/APLESS, J ntioos a, Naked of leaves. Govern- 


Milton ment of the 
LA‘ZARLIKE®, la/-zar-like. a. Full of ot lep- || LE/AFY, lé’-f. a. @. Full of leaves, Shakspeare. 
LA’ZARLY®, ld!-zitr-lé, rous. Bp. Hall. LEAGUE 4, Weg. 227. n.s. [ligue, Fr.; ligo, Lat.J 
LA/ZARWORT, !a/-zir-wart. ns. 'A plant. A confederacy ; a combination either of interest or 


To wrahgl laze. v. 2. To live idly ; to be idle.|) friendship. S hakspeare. 
Midd To LEAGUE, lage rig To unite on certain terms ; 


Tol, AZ laze. ». a. To waste in laziness ; to stu-|| to confederate. 

vify by sloth. Whately. | LEAGUE, léég. n. s. [lieue, Fr. ; leuca, Lat. dawned 
L ZILY, lA’-2b-lé, ad. Idly ; slaggishly ; heavily.|| ure of length, containing three miles. 

Lee LE’AGUED, edad. 359. a. Confederated, Phillips ip. 
pad INEss, B, W-chnte, Ba ‘s. Tdleness; sluggish- eae "ER, lé/-gair. 98. n.s, [Dutch, or Flemish.} 


Camp. Shak. anited in a confederacy. Bacon 
LA’ NaING. ‘Waiog rigs “a. Sluggish ; idle. LEAK §, léke. 227. ns. [leke, Dutch ] lease 
LA‘ZULI, tazh’-t-li. ns. A blue stone, veined and|} hole which lets in water. Hooker 

spotted with white, and a glistening or metallick || LEAK*, lke. a. [hlece, Sax.} Leaky. Spenser 

yellow, Wood. Tol EAK, iéke. v. n. To let water in or out. out. Leche, 
LA’ZY §, Wah, rf “ liser, Dan.; losigh, Duteh.]|| _To dro through a breach. Wilkins. 

— tia ish 5 anwilling to work, Shak, Slow ;|| To LEAK®, léke. v.a. 'To lot out. Hooke. 

. Clarendon LE/AKAGE, W- iddje. 90. n.s. State of a vessel 
Li ion aereien of lord. that leaks. Bp. Parker. Allowance made for ac- 
lé, 227. ns, [ley, Sax.] = extensive plain. || __cidental loss in liquid measures. 

Spenser. LEA’KY, lé’-ké. a. Battered or pierced, so as to let 
LEACH*, See Leecr water in or out. Dryden. Loquacious; not close. 
LEAD §. ld. 234. n.s. [lad, Sax. ] The heaviest metal, || 1’ Estrange 

except peng gol and quicksilver, but the sofi- | LEAM®. See LEME. 

est of all, and very — Thil. In the — To LEAN §, léne line, 227, Ss un. preter. leaned or 


LEA 








against ; to rest against. Peacham. 
to tend towards; Spenser. To be in a bending 
—— Shak. To bend; to waver; to totter. 


re. 

To LEAN®, léne. v. a. To incline ; to cause to lean. 
Shak ‘ae Icel.] ‘To conceal. Ray. 

LEAN, léne. 227, a. [Sax.] Not fat; meager; want- 
ing flesh ; bareboned. Chaucer. Not unctuous ; 
thin; hungry. Burnet. Low; poor; in opposition 
to or rich. Shak, Jejune ; not comprehen- 
sive ; not embellished: as,a /ean dissertation, Wa- 
terland. Shallow; dull. Shks 5 

LEAN, léne. n.s. That part of flesh which consists 
of the muscle without the fat. Fi 


LE’/ANLY, léne’-lé. ad. Meagerly ; without plump- || LEAS 


ness. Sherwood. 

LE/ANNESS, léne’-nés. n.s. Extenuation of body ; 
want of flesh; meagerness. B. Jonson. Want of 
matter ; thinness; poverty. Shakspeare. 

LE/ANY*, léé-né. a. [/een-man, Teut.] Alert; ac- 


tive. Spenser. 

To LEAP $, lépe. 239. v. n. [hlepan, Sax.] To 
jump; to move upward or sively without 
change of the feet. Shak. To rush with vehemence. 
Esth. xv. To bound; to spring. St. Luke, vi. To 
fly; to start. Shak ; 

2K7- The past time of this verb is generally heard with 
the diphthong short; and, if pr ought to be spelled 
lept, rhyming with kept—See Principles, No, 369, 370. 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Seott, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, Mr. 
Barclay, Mr. Nares, Mr. Smith, and Mr, Elphinston, 
pronounce the diphthong in the present tense of this 
word long,as I have done; and Mr. Elphinston and 
Mr. Nares make it short, in the preterit and participle. 
Mr, Sheridan, alone, makes the present tense short, 
which, if I recollect justly, is a pronunciation. peculiar 
to Ireland.—See Heanp. W. 

To LEAP, lépe. v. a. To pass over, or into, by lea 
ing: Prior. ‘To compress, as beasts. Drewes, a 

LEAP, lépe. n. s. Bound ; jump 5 act of leaping. 
Space passed by leaping. L’Estrange. Sudden 
transition. Swift. An assanlt of an animal of prey. 
L’ Estrange. Embrace of animals, Dryden. Haz- 
ard or effect of leaping. Shakspeare. 

LEAP*, lépe. n.s. [lep,Sax.] A basket. Wicliffe. 
A weel for fish. Sherwood. 

LEAP-FROG, lépe’-frdg. n.s. A 
in which they imitate the jump of . 

LEAP-YEAR, or BISSEXTILE, lépe’-yére. n. s. 
Every fourth year; and so called from its eaping a 
day more that year than in a common year: so 
that the common year has 365 days, but the /eap- 

ear 366; and then February has 29 days, which 
in common years has but 28. Harris. 

LE/APER®, lé/-par. zn. s. EMeapens: Sax.] One 
who leaps or capers. Spoken of a horse, which 

asses over si and ditch by leaping. 

LE/APINGLY*, lé’-ping-Ié. ad. By leaps. Huloet. 

LEAR*. See Lere. 

To LEARN 4, lérn. 234. v.a. [leonntan, Sax.) To 
gain the knowledge or skill of. St. Mati, xxiv, To 
teach. Shakspeare. 

To LEARN, lérn. rv. n. To take pattern, St. Matt. xi. 

LE/ARNED, lér’-néd. 362. u. Versed in science and 
literature. Locke. Skilled ; skilful; knowing. Glan- 
ville, Skilled in scholastick knowledge. Locke. 
Wise. B. Jonson. 

LE/ARNEDLY, lér’-néd-lé. ad. With knowledge ; 
with skill. Hooker. 

LE/ARNER, lér’-niéir. 7. s. One who is yet in his ru- 
diments ; one who is acquiring some new art or 


knowledge, . 
lér/-ning. 410. n. s. Literature ; skill 


LE/ARNING, 
in languages or sciences; generally scholastick 
ing good or 


knowledge. Bacon, Skill in any 
bad. Hooker. 

LE/ASABLE*®, lé/-sa-bl. a. Capable of being let by 
lease. Sherwood. ' 

LEASE 4, lése. 227. n. s. [laisser, Fr.] A contract 
by which, in consideration wei oe miporrat 
temporary possession 18 granted of houses or lands. 
Siakwewre Any tenure. Milton. 


play of children, 
rogs. & 


LEA 
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leant, [hlintan, Sax. ; denen, Dutch.} ‘To incline {| 7’o LEASE, lése. v, a. To let by lease. 
‘o propend ;|| Zo LEASE$, léze. 227, v.n. [leran, 


Ayliffe. 
Soe To 
ean; to gather what the harvest men leave 


LE/ASER, lé’-zar. n. s. Gleaner ; gatherer after the 
reaper. Swift, Aliar. See Leasing. Bp. Hail. 

LE/ASEHOLD%, lése/-hdld, a. Holden by lease; as, 
a leasehold tenement. 

LEASH 6, Iéési, 227. n. s. io, Fr. ; lasche, Germ.] 
A leather thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk; or a courser leads his greyhound. Shak. 
A tierce ; three. Shak. A wherewith to tie 
any thing in general. Boyle. 

To LEASH, I*ésh. v. a. To bind ; to hold in a string. 


Tt. 
t, Iéésh. m.s. A brace and a half: a sports- 
man’s term. 


|| Xr Sportsmen, like the professors of other arts, often 


corrupt their technical terms; for we ag hasdag hear 
this word pronounced like the lease of a house. This 
corruption, however, is not gone so far as to make the 
true sound pedantick, and, therefore, ought to be cor- 
rected.—See Cuer. W. 

LEASING, ’-zing. 227, 410. n. s. apunye 
Sax. ; lyesine, Icel,] Lies; faischood. Pea i" 

LE’ASOW*, lé’-sd. n.s. [lerpe, lerpe, Sax.) A 

ure. rhage 
LEAST, léést. 227. a. The superlative of little. Fleer, 


Sax.] Little beyond others ; smallest. Gen. xxxii. 
LEAST, lést. ad. In the lowest degree ; in a de- 
gree below others. Hudibras. 
At LEAST. To say no more ; not to demand 
At the LEAST. ‘ or affirm more than is barely 
At LEASTWISE. ) _ sufficient; at the lowest de- 


gree. Milton. Ithasa sense implying doubt; to 
say no more; to say the least; not to say all that 

a oy ae raid Milton. Fr] a 
VASY, lé-sé. a. [loisir, Fr.] Flimsy; weak 
texture. Ascham. be J. : 

LEAT*, léét. n.s. (let, Sax.] A trench to convey 
water to or from a mill. Stat. 7 Jac. 1. ¢. 19. 

LE/ATHER §, lérn’-ir, 98, 234. n.s. [leSep, Sax.] 
Dressed hides of animals. 2 Aings,i. Skin, iron- 
ically. Swi/?, It is often used in composition for 
leathern, Shakspeare. 

To LE/ATHER*, lérn’-dr. v. a. To beat ; to lash as 
with a thong of leather. A low expression. 

To LE‘ATHER*, or LE’/THER®, lérn’-tr. v. 2. 
bees agra Sax.] To proceed with noise or vio- 


; to push forward eagerly. A low expression. 
LEA‘TH COAT, rw dr-kote. n. 8. [leather and 
coal, h rind, § 


An apple with a toug’ . 

LE/A HERDRESSER, lérH’-dr-drés-sdr. n.s. He 
who prepares leather; he who manufactures hides 
for use, Pope. 
LEATH ER JACKETS, lérn/-dr-jik’-@t. n.s. A fish 
of the Pacifick Ocean. Cook and King’s Voyage. 
LEATHER-MOUTHED, lérn’-dr-méirud. a. 
Fish that have their teeth in their throat; as the 
chub or cheven. Walton. 

LE/ATHERN, lérn’-irn. a. [ledepn, Sax.] Made 
of leather. S re. 

LEATHER-SELLER, lérn’-dr-sél-lir. ns. He 
who deals in leather, and vends it. 

LEATHER-WINGED*, lérn’-dr-wingd. a. Hav- 
ing wings like leather, Spenser. 

LE/ATHERY, léru’-dr-+. a. Resembling leather. 


Grew. 

LEAVE §, léve. 227. 2. s. [leape, Sax.) Grant of 
liberty; permission; allowance. Spenser. Fare- 
well; alien. Shakspeare. 

To LEAVE, léve. v.a. pret. Left; I have left. {lo 

an, leopan, Sax.] To quit; to forsake. Gren. ii. 

‘0 desert ; to abandon. . xxix. To depart 
from, without action. 2 Chren. xxiv. ‘T'o have re- 
maining at death. Eeclus, xliv. Not to deprive of. 
Bp. Taylor. To sufier to remain. Baron. Not 
to carry away. .#idg. vi. To reject; not to choose. 
Steele. ‘To fix as a token or remembrance. , 
‘To bequeath ; to give as inheritance. Dryden. ‘To 
give up; to resign. Ler. xix. To permit without 
interposition. Looke. ‘To cease to do; to desist 

554 


LED 


LEG 





oe 


—nd, waive, sir, | nér, ndt ; bt ;—thbe, tab, ‘ball ;—én  ;—pdiind >—thin, THis. 


from. 1 Sam. ix.—T'o leave off. 
a forbear. Locke. To forsake 
ve out. ‘To omit; to sae ag 

To EAE, lév To cease ; 


e. Un. 
—To leave off. To desist. Knolles. 'T ‘o stop. 
pir hemos, 
LEAVED, léévd. 227. a. 
with foliage. Cong creve. Made with leaves or folds. | 


Isaiah , x 
LEAVELESS®, level. a. Having no leaves. 


Carew. Leafless is re used. 

LE‘AVEN §, lév’-vén. 103, 23h n. 8. Saggy Fr.} Fer-| 
ment mixed with an body to mak 
vi. Any mixture which makes a gene 
in the mass. King Charles. 

sf ceecwbhir lév’-véu. v.a, ‘To ferment by some- | 

ee " Exod, xii, To taint; to imbue. Bp. | 

aslor T'o imbue : in a good sense. Goodman. | 

LE’A ENING*, lév/-vén-ing. n.s. Ferment mixed | 
with any substance to make it light. Bacon. 

LE AVENOUS, lév’-vén-ts, a. 


ainted. Milton. 
LE’AVER, lé-var. 98. nm. s. One who deseteor! 
forsakes 


. Shakspeare. 
LEAVES, léévz. n. . The plural of leaf. Bacon. 
LE’AVINESS®, I-vé-nés. n.s. State of being 


of leaves. Sherwood. 
LE/AV INGS, I’-vingz. 410. m. s. Remnant; rel- | 
icks ; offal; ‘refuse : it has no singular. ison. 
LE/AVY, aoe a. Full of leaves; covered with 


To LECH, é 
LECHER§, — 98. n.s. [laichen,Germ.] A 


whoremast 
To LECHER, laish’-Gr. v.n. To whore. Shak. 
LE/CHEROUS, |é@tsh’-dr-ds ae 
Chaucer. Lewd; \asuul. 
LECHEROUSLY, Waichi-drcde le. od. Lewdly ; | 


LECHEROUSNESS, Sidi ifictslan.e, Lend 


LE/CHERY, Wétsh’-tir-4. 557, n. s. oh tenia old Fr. | 
See Lecuer. Lewdness ; a 

LE/CTION §, — n. 8 fy 
ing ; a variety of copies. . A lesson, or por- 
rady of Seri < reed | in divine service. yl a 

LE/CTIONA Y*, lék/-shtin-4-ré. n. s. Lea arshine 
tow Lat.) A book 
which were read in 
LE/CTURE$, iikusitine. 48 461. n. 5. rn ier. A dis- 
course ee upon any subject. Sidney. nthe 
act or practice of reading ; perusal. Brown, A 
magenta! reprimand ; a pedantick discourse. Ad- 


To LECTURE, 1ék’-tshire. v. a. To instruct for- 
mally. ‘To instruct insolently and dogmatically. | 
To LE‘CTURE, Iék’-tshdre. r.n. To read in pub- | 
lick ; * instruct an audience by a formal explana- 
tion or discourse. 
LECTURER, lék’-tshir-dr. .s. An instructer; a. 
teacher by way of lecture. ‘A preacher in a church | 
+ inal agg parish to assist the rector or vicar. 


renidon 
bar bad lanai _lékr-tshar-ship. n.s. The office 


LECTURNS lék/-tshirn. ns. gt Cage old Fr.] A 
readin Posteo ay 


LED par pe ‘din. et tiyben, ogg, Lan 
. Spenser. 


Chaucer. @ meanin 
LEDCA/PTAIN®, léd-kAp/-tin. ns. [led ‘and cap- 
tain.) An humble attendant ; 3 8 favourite that “fol. 
lows as if led by a string. ay, 
LEDGE ‘4, lédje. n. s. (leggen, Dutch.} A row ; lay 
x0 igs Pde A ridge rising above 
ing 


the Devi Bp. Hail. 
prom or rist rt. 
Bid = ied’ jar. <a oe account-book, See 


den. 
LEDHORSE, led'-bérse. n.s. A sumpter horse. 


To desist from ; 
~ Arbuthnot. To 


to toch Shak. | 


Daniel. | 


change 


. v. a. Another verm for the verb | 


| LE 





ee eS 





nlaining leaven 5 oy — Nn. S. 
“full | Liki, lére. a. Dalen, Sak 


| To) 


bP lust. || Zo LEESE, Kez. v.a. [leopan, Sax. 


lectio, Liat.) ao kal a EWARD, lee’-ward, 


LEE, léé. n.s. [lie, Fr.] Dregs; sediment; refuse. 
Prior. [Sea term.] [tis generally that side which 
is Opposite to the wind, as the /ee shore is that the 
wind blows oa, ‘To be under the /ee of the shore, 
is to be close under the weather shore. Dict, 


ve. va. [/ever, Fr.] 'To levy ; to raise. || Tio LEE®*, lee. v.n. [leosan, Sax.) ‘To utter a false 


hood ; to lie. Chaucer. 


lob leaves.) Furnished || LEEC 116, léétsh. ns. [leee, Sax.) A physician ; a pro- 


fessor of the art of healing : whence We still use com 
leech, Spenser, A kind small water serpent, which 
fasiens on animals, and sucks the blood. Wiseman 

To LALECH, lééish. v. a. To treat with medicament; 
to heal, Chaucer 


e it light. Lev. SS a ‘eetsh’ -krafi. n. s. The art of heal- 


i 
LERCHAWA WAYS, lédtsh’-wa. n. s. [leik, Goth.] The 


way Oo 
L EEF‘, léef. a. [leop, Sax. able; pleas 

Wi ing. pos eg pee 
“ 


rateful; dear. Chaucer. 
ad, Soon ; ; willingly; readily. 


LEFF, 1éef, 
would as /ee/‘not on Garis 
ant. Shakspeare. 
ER$, re. xs. “th one, Sak Com apr 
ven face. Shak. oblique view. S 
sehoared cast of ene Pope. Fomaty, 
e cheek. Folingshed. 
Empty: spoken of 
stomach. Empty ; frivolous ; foolish ; without 
understanding. B. 
To LEER, lére. v.n. To sook obliquery ; to s00« 
. Shakspeare. 
cR.*, fapbele v.a. ‘To draw on with smiles ; to 
le with ng. Dryden. 
RINGLY*, oe dog ad. With a kind of 
arch smile, or sneer. Bp. Nicholson. 


LEES, I¢éz. n. s. lie, Fr.) Dregs sediment ; it has 


seldom a singular 

‘To hurt; to destro [laesus, 143 Oi ti 
ser. To to al. icliffe. 
a old word, , i 


T, léét. n.s, A law-day; a court of jurisdiction 
peal me ing or hundred. [/eita, Goth. and 


L EUTeALES ALE*, Tat -Ale. n. s. A feast or merry-mak- 
at the time of the leet. Warton. 
88. a, [lee and peapd, 
Under the wind; on the side opposite to 
which the wind blows. Arbuthnot. 
See LreEr, ey LEVER. 
LEFT, Weft. part pod Pye et. of leave. 
| LERTS, léft. a, [fufle, Dutch.] Sinistrous ; not right. 


LEFT-HANDED, léfi’-hind/-éd. a. Using the left 
ee than the ri re Bacon.. Unlucky ; in- 
icious ; unse a Latinism. 
FP-HANDEDNESS, _léil/-hind -Bd-ués. 
 Fsbicak wb af tie A juoek, Dome 
LEFT-HANDINESS*, léfi’-ban’-dé-nés. a. s. Awk 
ward manner. Ld. Chester field. 
LEG EG}, leg. n.s. [leg, Dan.] The limb by which we 
: particularly that part between the knee and 
roy foot. Dryden. An act of obeisance ; a bow, 
with the leg drawn back. Siak. That by which 
any thing is su ed on the d: as, the leg 
ofa ag at 0 stand on his own legs, To support 


himself. Collier. 

LEGACY, Ng’ 4st. n.s. (legatum, Lat.] A particu- 
Jar thi rene. wil and testament. Cowwel. 
LEGACY-HUNTER®, leg/-A-sé-hant-Or. nes. A 

_ person, who, b flattery or presents, endeavours to 
obtain the injon of others, in order to be re- 

membered in thefr wills by a legacy. Dr. Warton. 
LE’GAL 6, l’-gal. a. [Fr.] Done or conceived ac- 
cording to law. Hale. awful ; not contrary to + 
law. kstone. According to the law of the old 
dispensation. Milton 


ne woteygielel bead dtd. n.s. [legalité, Fr.] Law- 


To SLE GALIZE, Wt/-gal-ize. v. are: , Fr. Te 
authorize ; to make lawful. 

LE'GALLY, W-gal-lé. ad. Lawfully ; according to 
law. Bp. Taylor : 


arch] 
L 


n. $ 


LEG 


LEG 





CP 559.—Fate, far, feu, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


LE’GATARY, lag/-A-tr-. n... [legataire, Fr.] One || LE/GIBLE §, léd/jé-bl. a. 


who has a Jegacy left. Ay/iffe. 
LE'GATES, lég’-gite. 91. n.s. 
deputy ; an ambassadour. Dryden. 
spiritual ambassadour from the pope. Atterbury. 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, and 
r. Perry, pronounce the first syllable of this word 
short, and Buchanan, alone, long. 
LEGATE'E, lég-d-te’. 
who has a le acy lefthim. Dryden, _ 
LE’/GATESHIP*, lég/-gite-ship. n.s. Office of a 
legate. Notstock. 
LE GATINE, lég’-ga-tine. 149. a. [from leute.] 
Made by a legate, Ay/liffe. Belonging to a legate 
of the Homan see. Shakspeare. 


LEGA’TION, lé-ga’-shiin. n. 8. [/egatio, Lat.] Depu- | 


tation; commission; embassy. om. 
LEGA‘TOR, <7, ear 166. n.s, [lego, pat] One 

who makes a will, and leaves legacies. Dryden. 
a This word seoms to have the acceut on the last syl- 

able, the better to distinguish it from its correlative, 


He re Ww 

To LEGE*, lédje. v.a. [al/ego, Lat.] To allege ; to 
assert. Chaucer. To lighten; to ease. [«dleger, 
Fr.] Chaucer. Ob. T'. 

LE’GEND §, lé’-jénd. 2. s. [legenda, Lat.] A chron- 
icle or register of the lives of saints. Hooker. Any 
memorial or relation. Fuirfar, An incredible, 
unauthentick narrative. Blackmore, Any inscrip- 
tion; particularly on medals or coins. Addison. 

XP This word is sometimes pronounced with the vowel 
in the first syllable short, as if written l2d-jend. ‘This 
has the feeble plea of the Latin word lego to produce ; 
but with what propricty can we make this plea for a 
short vowel, in English, when we pronounce that very 
vowel long in the Latin word we derive it from? The 

nuine and ancient analogy of our language, as Dr. 
Wallis observes, is, when a word of two syllables has the 
accent on the first, and the vowel is followed by a single 
consonant, to pronounce the vowel long. It is thus we 
pronounce all Latin words of this kind ; and in this man- 
ner we should certainly have pronounced all our Eng- 
lish words, if an affectation of following Latin quanti- 
ty had not disturbed the natural progress of pronuncia- 
tion.—See Drama. But, besides this analogy, the word 
in question has the authority of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Scott, W. Johnston, Bailey, Entick, Perry, and Bu- 
chanan, on its side. Dr. Kenrick and Dr. Ash are the 
only abettors of the short sound. WF. 


To LE/GEND*, lé/-jénd. v.a, To detail as in a le- 


nd, Bp. Hall. 
LE’GENDARY*, nak sraynt a, Fabulous; ro- 
a? partaking of the nature of a legend. Bp. 


x 3 the preceding word has, by the clearest analogy, 
the vowel in the first syllable Jong, so this word, by 
having the accent higher than the antepenultigate, has 
asclearan analogy for having the same vowel short. 
530, 535. This analogy, however, is contradicted by 

Dr. Ash, W. Johnston, Mr. Scott, Entick, Buchanan, 


and Perry, who make the vowel ¢ long, as in leyend. | 
As Dr. Johnson's accentuation does not determine the | 


uantity of the vowel, his not inserting this word is, in 
this case, no loss; but Mr. Sheridan's omission of it de- 
tives ns ofa valuable opinion. W. 

LE'GENDAR 
histories. Cockeram. A relater of legends. Sheldon. 

LE’GER, léd’-jar. 98. n.s. [legger, Dutch.] Any 
thing that lies in a place ; as, a deger ambassadour ; 
a resident; one that continues at the court to which 
he is sent; a leger-book ; a book that lies in the 
counting-house. Shakspeare. 

LEGER-BOOK®, léd’-jar-bd0k. n.s. A book that 
lies ready for entering articles of account or other 
memoranda in. Blackstone, 

LEGERDEMAT'I, Jéd-jér-dé-mine’. n.s. [lezier 
du maine, Fr.] Sleight of hand; juggle ; power of 
deceiving the eye by nimble motion ; trick. Spenser. 

LEGE'RITY, lt-jér’-¢-14. n. 8. [levereté, Fr.] Light- 
ness; nimbleness. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

To LEGGE®*, lég. v.a. [leexan, Sax.J] To lay. 
Wiciliffe. 

LE/GGED, lag’. 359. a. Having legs; furnished 
with +e Druden, 

LEGIBI'LITY®, léd-jé-bil’-¢-8. n. s. Capability of 
being read. 


[legatus, Lat. A| 
A kind of | LE'GIBLENESS*, Jéd/-jé-bl-nés. nis. State or 





Ww. 
x. 8. [levatum, Lat.) One | 








wham, 
LE’GISLATOR §, 1éd/-jis-lk-tdr. 166. n. s. Seow A 





Y¥#, lad’-jén-da-ré. n.s. A book of old | 


A ————s—sreroroeomeee an” meaeenanannnn caar Manne eee 


legibilis, Lat.] Such as 
fia fotort Saaceonnie 


may be read. Swift. 


Collier. 


uality of being legible. Ash. 

LE’GIBLY, léd’-jé-blé. ad. In such a manner as 

LE’ GION. ie jan [gio, Lat.] A body of R 
‘GION, lé’-jan. n.s. [egio, of Ro- 
_— soldiers — of ne five + dros 

ison, A military force. lips, An 

number. Shukipears. 4 Jace 

LE'GIONARY, léjan-fr-4, a. Relating to a legion, 
Burke. Containing a legion. Containing a great 
indefinite number. Brown. 


| LE'GIONARY®, lé’jain-fir-. n.s. One of a legion. 


Milten. 
To LE/GISLATES®, léd/-jis-lhte. v.n. To make © 

laws for any community. Bp. Watson, 
LEGISLA‘TION, Jéd-jis-lA/-shan. n. s. The act of 

giving laws, Goodman. 
LE/GISLATIVE, léd’-jis-la-tiv. a. Giving laws; 

lawgiving. Der 

lawgiver ; one who makes laws for any Dr 
ty. Soutis, 
LEGISLA’TORSHIP®, Jéd‘jis-lA/-tdr-ship. an. 
Power of making laws. Ld. Halifax. 


LEGISLA'TRESS®, léd’-jis-ld-trés, .s. A female 


lawgiver, Shaftesbury. 


LEGISLATURE, léd’-jis-lh-tshdre, 461. lédzh’-4s- 


la-tshar, Sheridan ; j-is-la/-tur, Perry ; Véd/-jis-lA- 
tire, Jones.) n. s.' The power that makes laws. Hale. 


i" Some respectable speakers in the House of Commons 


pronounce the ¢ in the first syllable of this word long, 

as if written a, and think they are wonder- 

aly oerret in doing so, because the first syllable of 

all Latin words, compounded of lez, is long. They do 
not know, that, in pronouncing the word in this man- 
ner, tney are contradicting one of the clearest analogies 
of the language, which 1s, that the antepenultima 
and seoondary accent, shorten every vowel they fail 
upon, except u, unless they are followed by a diph- 
thong. 54, 535. This analogy is evident in a nume~ 
rous catalogue of words ending in ity, where the ante- 
penultimate vowel is short in English, though long in 
the Latin words whence they are derived: as, serenity. 
divinity, globosity, &e. ‘The sume may be observed of 
the words declamatory, deliberative, &c., where tha 
two second syllables are short in English, though long 
in the Latin declamiterius, deliberativus, &c. Even 
the words liberal and liberty, if pronounced with the 
first syllables long, as in the Latin words lideralis and 
libertay, ought Lo be sounded lyéseral and ly¢berty. 
If, therefore, we consider the accent on this first sylla- 
ble of legislator, legislature, or legislative, either as 
primary or secondary, we find a clear analogy for 
shortening the vowel; nor can we have the least reason 
for lengthening it which will not oblige us, in the same 
manner, to lengthen the first vowel of lenitire, | sar 
grozuc, pacification, and a thousand others.—See Pria- 
ciples, No. 530,535. Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Scott, and Mr. Perry, mark the ¢ in the first syllable of 
this word and its relatives short. W. Johnston, only, 
marks them long. From Entick we ean gather the 
quantity of this vowel in no word but legislate, where 
he makes it long; and Ash, Bailey, and Buchanan, 
do not mark it either way. These authorities suffi- 
ciently show us the ge urrent of custom ; and the 
analogies of the language sufficiently show the pro- 
priety of i. WW. 

LE/GIST™, lé/-jist. n. s. [legiste, old Fr.] One skilled 
in law. Marston. 

LEGI'TIMACY, }é-jlv/-1é-ma-sé. n. s. Lawfulness of 
birth. Ayliffe. Genuineness; not spuriousness. 
Woodard. 

LEGITIMATE 4, ldji'-té-mate. 91. a. [legitimus, 
Lat.] Born ip marriage; Jawfully begotten. Shak. 
Genuine; not spurious: as, a legitimate work. 
Lawful : as, a /egitimate course of proceeding. 

To LEGV'TIMATE, Ié-jir’-té-mate. 91. v. a. {legit 
mer, Fr.] To procure to any the rights of legiti- 
mate birth. Asliffe. To make lawful. Milton. 

LEGYVTIMATEL ak ly rst ad. Lawfully. 
Knatchind!. Genuinely, Druden. 

LEGITIMATENESS®, |é-jiv-1¢-mite-nés, n. s. Le- 
gality ; lawfulness. Barrow. 


LEN 


LEGITIMA’TION, lé-jit-t¢-ma/-shan, x. s. [Fr. 
Lawful birth. Locke. “ The act of investing with 
Le eee “ of pag birth. Lowth. 
, lég’-gume, 503. [See Brrumxn 
LEG OMEN eetrendn. and BLASPHEMOUS.] | 
2.8. Ua arminir Lat.] Seeds not reaped, bat gathe 
by the hand: as, beans; in general, all larger 
_ seeds ; pulse i . oe 
LEGU MINOUS, -gi’-mé-nis. a. Belonging to 
yen consisting of pulse. Arbuthnot. 
‘1IGER*. See Leger, and LeGer- 
LEIGER-BOOK?*. BOOK. 
LE‘ISURABLE, It-zhir-4-bl. a. Done at leisure ; 
not hurried ; enjoying leisure. Brown. 
LEISURABLY, ‘ié’-zhur-d-blé. ad. At leisure ;| 
without tumult or hurry. Hooker. 
LEISURE }, i¢’-zhare. 251. n. s. (loisir, Fr.] Free- 
dom from business or hurry; vacancy of mind ; 
‘4 tated to spend time according to choice. Bacon. | 
Convenience of time, Shak. Want of leisure. Shak, | 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Dr. Kenrick, and 
., Mr. Smith, pronounce the diphthong in this word long ; 
gBnd Mr. Nares, Mr. Elphinston, and Mr. Barclay, short. 
first manner is, in my opinion, preferable.  1¥. 


VISURE*, lé’-zhire. a. Convenient; free from 








» business or hurry. Beattie. 
LE’ISURELY, lé’-zhir-lé. a. Not hasty ; deliberate ; | 
~ done without hurry. S/ 
LE‘ISURELY, lé’-zhir-lé. ad. 
ow deliberately. Dryden. 
, MAN, lé’-man. n.s. [leop, Sax. and man.) A 


we, 
Not ina hurry ; slow- 


sweetheart; a gallant; or a mistress. Chaucer. 
LEME-*, léme. n. s. [leoma, Sax.] A ray ; a beam ; 
a flash. Chawer. Ob. T’. 
‘To LEME §*, léme. v. n. [leoman, Sax.] ‘To shine ; 
-to blaze. Ob. 7’. 
LE/MMA, lém/-mi. n. s. [\jppa.] A proposition pre- 
‘viously assumed. Bp. Berkeley. 
LEMON §, lém’-miin. n.s. [limon, Fr.] The fruit of 
«) the lemon-tree. Arbuthnot. The tree that bears 
. lemons, Miller. 

LEMONA’DE, |ém-min-dde’. n.s. Liquor made of 
~water, seer. and the juice of lemons. Arbuthnot, 
LE! MURES*®. n.s. pl. [Lat.} Hobgoblins; evil 

«© spirits among the ancients. om. 

To LEND$§, lénd. v.a. preterit and 
dent. [leenan, Sax.] To afford or supply, on con- 

-,Mition of repayment. Lev. xxv. To sufler to be 
« used on condition that it be restored. Dryden. To 
afford; to grant in general. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
LE/NDABLE*, lénd‘-A-bl. a. That may be lent. 


= Sherwood. 
LE/NDER, lénd’-dr. 98. n.s. One who lends any 
thing. One who makes a trade of putting money 

- to interest. 
LE'NDING*, lénd/-ing. n.s. What is lent on con- 
dition of repayment. Shak. What is supplied in 

neral. S . 
NDS*, léndz. n.s. pl. [lendenu, Sax.] Loius. 
Wicliffe. Ob. T. 

LENGTH 6§, léngth. n. s. flenses, Sax.] The ex-| 
tent of any thing material from end to end; the) 
line that can be drawn through a body. 
Bacon. Horizontal extension. Dryden. Com- 
parative extent; a certain portion of space or time. 
Shak. Extent of duration or space. Dryden. 


rt. pass. 


Long duration or protraction. den, Reach or 
expansion of any thing. Watts. Full extent; un- 
ntracted state Distance. Clarendon. 


co ; 
End ; latter part of any assignable time. Hooker. 
—At amit At last; in conclusion. Dryden, 

To LENGTH*, léngth. v.a. To extend; to make 
eager. Sackville. Ob. T. 

To LE‘NGTHEN, léng’-thn. 103. v.a. [len1an, 
Sax.}] To draw out; to make longer ; to elongate. 
Arbuthnot. 'To act; to continue. Shak. To, 

rotract prouunciation. Dryden.—T'o lengthen out. | 
0 protract ; to extend. den. 

To LE/NGTHEN, léng’-thn. v. n. To grow longer ; 

to increase in length. Locke 


| LE/NITIVE, lw -4-tiv. n.s. Any thir 


A 


LE'NGTHFUL+*, léngth’-fal. a. Of great measure in 
length, che ; 

LENGTHWISE, léngth’-wize. ad. According to 
the length, in a longitudinal direction. 

LENIENT §, lé-né-€nt. 113. a, [deniens, Lat.] Assua- 
sive; softening; mitigating. Pope. Laxative ; 
emollient. Arbuthnot, 

LE/NIENT, lé’-né-ént. 2». s. An emollient or assua- 
retiree ae Wiseman. 

To LE/NIFY, én‘-né-f, 183. v. a. [lenifier, old Fr.J 
To assuage ; to mitigate. Bacon. 

LE/'NIMENT*, lén’-é-mént. n. s. [denimentm, Lat.] 
An ark; Cockeram. 

LE'NITIVE, lén’-¢-tiv. 157. a, [lenitif, Fr.] Assua- 
sive; emollient. Bacon. 

medicinall 
applied to ease pain. Burton. A palliative. South, 

LE'NITY, lén’-é-t@. n.s. [lenitas, Lat.] Mildness ; 
mercy ; tenderness ; sofiness of temper. Shak. 

LENS, lénz. 434. n. s. [from resemblance to the seed 
of a lentil.] A glass spherically convex on both 
sides; such as is a burning-glass; or spectacle- 

lass. Newton, . 

LENT, léut. part. pass. from lend. 

LENT 6, lént. n.s. [lenten, —t The quadragesi- 
mal fast; a time of abstinence ; the time from Ash- 
wednesday to Easter. Camden. 

LENT*, lént. a. [/entus, Lat.] Slow; mild. B. Jon- 
son. Ob. 7’. 

LE'NTEN, lént’-tn. 103. a. Such as is used in Lent; 
sparing, Shakspeare. 

LENTICULAR, lén-dk’-ki-lar, a. Doubly convex ; 
of the form of a lens. Ray. 

LE/NTIFORM, lén’-té-form. a. [lens, and forma, 

Lat.] Having the form of a lens. 

LENTIGINOUS, |én-tid’=jin-ds. a. [lertigo, Lat.] 
Scurfy ; furfuraceous. 

LENTPGO, \en-tl-gd. 112. [See Vert1G0.] ns. 
[Lat.] A freckly or scurfy eruption upon the skin. 


ney. 

LENTIL, Ma-til. a. s. [lentille, Fr.) A plant. 
Miller. 

LE/NTISCK, lén‘-tisk. n. s. {lentiscus, Lat.] 

LENTI'SCUS*, lén-tis’-kds. § The wood of the tree 
which produces mastich. Hull. 

LE/NTITUDE, lén’-té-tade. n.s. [lentus, Lat.] Slug- 

ishness ; slowness. Dict. 

LE/NTNER, lJént’-nir. 98. n.s. A kind of hawk. 
Walton. 

LE'NTOR, Yn'-tar. 166. n.s. [Lat.] Tenacity; 
viscosity. Bacon. Slowness ; delay ; sluggish cold- 
ness. Arbuthnot, [In physick.] That sizy, viseid, 
coagulated part of the blood, which, in malignant 

fevers, obstructs the capillary vessels. Quincy. 

LE‘NTOUS, lén’-tas. a. Viscous ; tenacious ; capa- 
ble to be drawn out. Brown. 

L'ENVOY*. See Envoy. * 

gee Be lé’-. 2.8. [Lat.] The fifth signof the zodiack. 

iltem, 

LE‘OD, Ié’-fid. 2. s. The people ; or, rather, a na- 
tion; country. Gibson. : 

LE'OF, lé’-df. n. s. Leof denotes love ; so Leofwin is 
a winner of love; Leofstan, best beloved. Gibson. 

LE/ONILNE, |é’-6-ulue. 149. a, [leoninus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a lion; having the nature of a lion. 
Chaucer. Leonine verses are those of which the 
end rhymes to the middle, so named from Lo, or 
rather Leontius, the inventor: as, 

Gloria factorum temere conceditur — ; 


arton. 
LE/OPARD, lép’-pard. 88. n.s. [leo and pardus, 
Lat.] As tted eae of prey. Grew. 
LEOPARD’S-BANE®, lép’-piirdz-bane. n.s. An 


herb. 

LE’PER §, lép’-par. 98. n.s. [lepra, Lat.] One in- 
fected with a anal Lev, iff ; ; 

¢~ All our orthoépists are wniform in pronouncing this 
word with the first syllable short, as in leprody. W. 

LE/PEROUS, lép’-pér-ds. a. Causing leprosy; in- 
fected with leprosy ; leprous. Shak . 


LE/NGTHENING* éng’-thn-ing. n.s. Continua-|| LE/PID*, Jép/-id. a. [lepidus, Lat.] Pleasant ; mer- 


. iv. \ 


lon; protraction. 


ry; lively; quick. 


rrone, 
55 
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LEPORINE, lp’-pd-rine. a. [leporinus, Lat.] Be- 
Ph iy toa hare ; having the nature of a bare. 

Sheridan hes marked thee in the first syllable 

Oe thie word long, withoat even the flimsy len. af Latin 
pve! to su it. Mr. Perry, Entick, and Dr 

are t y other orthodpists from whom we 

can "gather the pronunciation of this letter. 

first are for the short sound, and the last for the long 

one. Bat the short sonnd is so agreeable to analogy, as 

to want no authorities to support it—See Principles, 

No. 530, 535. W. 


LEPROSITY, lé-prés’-¢-1é, n. s. Squamous disease. 
LE/PROSY, prd-sé. lepra, Lat.] A loath- 
ey pep which covers the boty with a 

kind of white scales. Lev. x 
pe - a ie ao 314. a. Infected with a lepro- 
LE/PROUSLY®, lép/-priis-Ié, ad. In an infectious de- 


LET PROUSNESS®, \p/-prtsnds. n. 8. State of be- 


Met rous. Sherwood. 

LE lére. n.s. [lepe, Sax.] A lesson; lore ; 
doctrine. Spenser. Skill; scholarship. 

To LERE*, lére. v. a. pan, Sax.) To learn. 
Chatter. To teach rf 


LERE®, lére. a, Empty. 

LE/RRY, lr. n. s. {ftom lere.} A rating ; a lec- 

LESSS, Wak, pegative 

or termination. 

[ley, Sax.J ‘Suadiaaes mesure it implies the 
absence or privation of the thing by that 

cia, with LwMVs 

childless, 


ri | 


less. Gower. Ob. T.. 
person to whom a 


RS 
ee v.a. To make less; to 
. To diminish the the degree 
Toure 3 to make less intense. Locke. 
To degre to deprive of power or dignity. Mil- 
ton. 


lés/-sn. v. n. To grow less ; to shrink ; 
ily ra f : 
98.a. Little has two compara- 


on the 
LERSON, “as -sth 170. n. 8. [ 
Si euesnes 
Spenser. Portion of Beciprive road ta 
divine service. Hooker, Tune oP gy sad Ba 


po por {iaingen, Gok) To 


. 166. n. 8. One who lets 
n, 8. any thing 





Fite, far, fall, fit;—me, mat ppliie, pln 


























LET 


the conjunction and t 

The second 

ploded. WW. 
To 


re to hire; to grant to a nan 
To euler any th 
res no i ive violence. 
raed ens elie te Sea Su 
To leave off; to discontinue. Sp 
to let alone: . Tole bi 
to lét out blood. To free it fi 
suffer il to stream out of the. 
in, or into. To admit. Shak. 
Rees ae 
c wi 0 lt out. 
bike ‘or arta, 
pooeeiy to oppaae: un Tole, 
os bu act cgvilea go z 
tw it i 

pep fa wha a 
To LET, lét. v, 2. To forbear 5 » 


LET, lét, n. s. ae 
iment. Hooker. 

LET, the termination of 

Ite, Saxon, little, nee as, 

3 hamlet, a li - 


LETHAL‘ Weta, a. {le 
Richardson. 


mortal. W. ‘sa 
LETHA‘LITY*, iethhl’-dstds mt 
LETHARGICAL*, We-thar’- 

LETHARGIC Y*, Veet 6-kal 
LETHA/‘RG een r 48 


LenaRGlck RGlCK, k i 


iff ms 


Seu 


2 pe 


is 





aod, a ° 
pete oe 
on 


toa 
Y §, ldeh'-Arge. noe. 
{Men argey nee. 


pre Aa 
LETHA‘RG ICKNESS, ke 


bid 
LET 
ie Fr} A 


q ‘et 


LEV 


LEX 


—nd, mive, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tdb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 





To LE’'TTER, 1ét’-tdr, v. a. To stamp with letters. 


Addison. 

LE/TTERED, lét’-tdr'd. 379. a. Literate; educated 
to learning ; learned. Chaucer. Belonging to learn- 
ing suiting letters. Young. 

LEP TERFOUNDER®, lét-tdr-fdn-<dar. n. s. [Jet- 
ter and under. One who casts types for printing. 

LE/TTERLESS*, lét’-tdr-lés, a. Ignorant; illiterate. 
Waterhouse, Ob. T'. —- 

LE/TTERPRESS*, lév’-tar-prés. n. s. Print; what 


is given in types from a written copy. . 
LEPTUCE, levis. | oom ASPARAGUS. ] n. 8. [lac- 

tuca na) A plant. iller., 
LEUCOPHLE’GMACY, _la-kd-flég’-ma-sé. nr. s. 

Paleness, with viscid juices and cold sweatings. 


Artuthnot. 
LEUCOPHLEGMA’TICK, Ih-ké-flég-mat’-ik. 509. 

a. og and ¢\éypa.)] Having such a constitution 

ad Pages the blood is of a pale colour, viscid, 


cold. Quincy. 

LEVANT §, lé-vant’. a. Eastern. Milton. 

LE/VANT, lé-vanw’. 494. n. s. The east, particular! 
those coasts of the Mediterranean east of Italy. 
wind so called; now termed a /evanter. Sir H. Shane: 

3 Milton has used this word as an adjective, with the 
accent on the first syllable; and Dr. Ash and Mr. Bar- 
clay explain it by rising up or becoming turbulent. 

“ Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent winds.” 

In thia case, also, the vowel ¢ ought to have the long 

sound.—See Lucenn. W, 


LE/VANTINE?®, lév/-An-tine, or lé-vén’-tin. a. Be- 
longing to the Levant, that part of the east so call- | 


LEVA‘ TOR, \é-vi'-tér. 166, 521. n.s, [Lat] A 
chirurgical instrument, whereby de parts of 
L the aig are af eae aca 
#, léve. a. [leor, Sax.] Agreeable ; pleasing ; 
ee Wrtsen ties lof, left, and iief, See Laver. 
To LEVE%, léve. v. a. [Sely yan, and lepan, Sax.) 
The old form of our present word believe. Gower. 
LE’ VEE, \év'-vé. n. s. [Fr.] The time of rising. 
The concourse of those who crowd round a man 


of power in a morning. Dryden. 
LE‘VEL §, lév’-vil. 99. a. [lepel, Sax.] Even; not 
iltom, Even 


having one part higher than another. 
with any thing else ; in the same line or plane with 
any thing. Milton, Having no gradations of supe- 


riority. ey. 
To LE’VEL, lév’-vil. v. a. Tio make even; to free 
from inequalities. ‘To reduce to the same height 
with something else. Milton. ‘To lay flat. Raleigh. 
To bring to equality of condition. Decay of Chris-' 

tien Piety. ] 
‘To direct to an end, 


ton : D 
n. 
7 LEVEL, lév’-vil. v. n. To aim at; to bring the 
in or arrow to the‘same line with the mark. 


looker. To conjecture ; to attempt to guess. | 


To be in the same direction with a mark, Fiudi- 


bras. ‘To make attempts; to aim. Shak. To ef-| 





‘T’o point in taking aim; to aim. Afil-! 
oy Sueift To suit to pro-| 





' 


oe of changing the nature of a greater mass. 

iseman., 

LEVER, lé/-vir. 98. n. s. [levier, Fr.] The second 
mechanical power, used to elevate or raise a great 
weight. Harris. 

LE'VER®, lé-vir. a. The com ive of 
— leef, or lief. More agreeable ; more pleasing. 


‘ower. 
LE’VER*, |¢/-var. ad. Rather. As we now say, I 
LEVERET Picea [lievret, Fr] A 
‘VERE vi ti. n.s. [li ; you 
hare. Waller. , ire 
LE/VEROCK, lév’-dr-}k. n. s. 
word is retained in Scotland, 


Walton, 
LEVET, lév’-vit. n. s. [lever, Fr.] A blast on the 
trumpet. Hudibras, 
LE/VIABLE, lév/-vé-a-bl. 405. a. That may be le- 
vied. Bacon, 
yeh] A water 
ob. By some 


LEVI ATHAN, \é-v¥ -A-than. n.s. 
animal — rs coy ogg: - 
crocodile ; t, in genera 
taken for the whale. Job ad te ’ y 
evige oe 
. Toru 


larenc, Sax.] This 
[ See td eek 


imag: 

To LE'VIGATE §, lév’-vé-gite, v. a. 
To polish; to smooth; to plane. Barrow 
or grind to an impalpable powder. To mix till 
the fiquor becomes smooth and uniform. Arbuth- 


not. 
LE‘VIGATE®, lév’-vé-ghte. -a, Figuratively, 
made smooth ; li Mond PT. Elyot. . 
LEVIGA‘TION, éy-4-ga/-shdn, n.s. The reducing 
of hard bodies into a subtile powder, by grinding 
upon marble with a muller, oui P 


| LE/VIN®, lév’-in. 2, s. {bliptan, Sex.) Lightning. 


Chaucer. Ob. T’. 

LEVITA’‘TION®, lév-é-ti/-shén. n. s. [levitas, leri- 
tatis, a Act or quality of rendering light, or 
buoyant. Paley. 

LE/VITE §, lé<vite. 156. n. s. [levita, Lat., from Le- 
vi.) One of the tribe of Levi; one born to the office 
of priesthood among the Jews. Ayliffe. A priest: 
used in contempt, 

LEVI TICAL, lé-viv'-té-kal. a, Belonging to the Le- 
vites ; making part of the religion of the Jews. Ay- 
liffe. Priest : Milton. 

LEVITICALLY®, lé-vit'-t0-kal-lé, ad. Afler the 
manner of the Levites, Franklyn. 

LE'VITY, lév/-vé-t¢, ns. [levitas, Lat.) Lightness ; 
not heaviness. Raleigh. Inconstancy ; ened 
bleness. Hooker. Unsteadiness; laxity of mind. 
Milton. (dle pleasure; vanity. Calamy. Trifling 


ety ; want of seriousness, Shakspeare. 
TEENY 6, lév/-vé. ve a. (lever, Fr.] To raise ; to 
bring together : applied to men. Davies. To raise : 
applied to war. 


tlton. ‘To raise : applied to mo- 

ae Numbers. 

LE'VY, lév/-vé. n. s. The act of raising money or 
men. Addison. War raised, Shakspeare. 

LEW®*, ld. a. [ew, Dutch.] Not very warm ; tepid; 
lukewarm. Wicliffe. Pale; wan; of a decayed 
hue. Cotg-ave. 


face distinction or superiority : as, Infamy is always | LEWD §, lide. 265. a. [lepebe, Sax. 


uwying to level. ‘To square with; to accord. Shak- | 


Lay; not 
Wicked ; bad; disetue Wine 


Chaucer, 


clerical. Wicliffe. 
eift. Lustful; libidinous. 


are. if 
LEVEL, lév’-vil. n.s. A plane; a surface without | LE/WDLY, lide’-l¢. ad. Foolishly ; ‘agar ho 


alities. Hale. Rate ; stan- 


Sidney. 


protuberances or i 

dard ; customary hei 
portionate height. 

Atterlacry. An instrument whereby masons adjust 
their work. Moxon. Rule; plan; scheme: . 
rowed from the mechanick level. Prior. The line 
of direction in which any missive weapon is aimed. 


Shak. The line in which the sight passes. Pope. 
LE/VELLER, lév’-vil-lar. n. s. One who makes aa LEWIS DY OR. See Lovis v’on. 


thing even. Sherwood. Ove who destroys superi- 
ority ; one who endeavours to bring all to the same 
state of equality. Collier. 

LE’/VELNESS, léw’-vil-nés. n.s. Evenness ; equality 
of surface. Equality with something else. Peaham, 


LE/VEN, lév’-vén. 103. n.s. [lerain, Pr. commonly || 
| art or practice of writing dictionaries. Dalgarno. 


LEY XICON 9, éks'-&kan. 106. n, 8. [\efordv.] A dic- 


written deaven.] Ferment ; that which, being mixed 


in bread, makes it mse and ferment. Any thing 


t. Si Suitable or pro- | 
aniel, A state of equality.)| LE/WDNESS, lide’-nés. 





Spenser. Wickedly ; naughtily. - Libidi- 


nously ; lustfully. Spenser. 
n. 8. Foolishness; gross- 
ness ; want of shame, Spenser. Wickedness ; pro- 
“pensity to wickedness. Mirror for Magistrates. 
Pustfal licentiousness, den 


| LE’WDSTER, lade’-star, 98. n.s. A lecher ; one 


iven to criminal pleasures, Shakspeare. 


LEXICO/GRAPHER, léks-¢-kég’-grif-dr. 518. n.s. 
a and yodg¢w.] A writer of dictionaries; a 
sarmless drudge, that busies himself in tracing the 


original, and detailing the signification of words. 


Vhatts. 
LEXICO'GRAPHY, ldks-é-kdg/-erif-e. nm. s. The 
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LIB LIC 
(77 559.—Pitte, far, fall, fit;—mé, ina 8 Ze . 
“Gonary; a book teaching the signification of words. LIU DINOUS 5, be 
ey, ti ge bNoUSL 
LEY, Idd, n. s. va fom See Lav and ta. “ina 1N ‘Y, 
a field or y and Lea. 
LIbi-DINOUSNE 


This word and sin ig bic 
gener when the ac- 

cent is on } can iv. LIDIA Writ 6. (at Th 
LYBRAL, bral. Be. ai, Us 


modern word. 
LUABLES, heh 405. a. [liable, from the old Fr. 
lier.| Obnoxious ; not exempt; subject. on. t. 8. 
LYABLENESS*, li-4-bl-nés. ns. State of being cee) ee oe S 
One who transcribes or copies books. 
sr Feb bin 8: arte -dn-ship, 
office of al Pw a 


yy ee obnoxiousness ; subjection ; propensity. 
vA tae tir. 88, 418, n. s. [from Lie. etl 430 
LIBRARY, Webel. n, 8. Ue rn]. 
collection publick or priv 


deena 










! wg 








i Aes 















jgne ‘who wants veracity. Si 
LARD, “ard. a. {liart, old Fr.] Gray. 
IB*, | v. a. [lubben, Dutch.] "To contra. 


, upiermen ll-ba/-shiin, 128. ns. [libatio, Lat.] The 
sre, doy wine on the ground in of 
ity. The wine so poured. Stil- 





To LRAT Wore, 91. v.a, [libro, E 
balance ; hole in ts 

ibaa, 128. 8. (Hbratic 
yen rye 


LYBBARD, lib’-bard, 88. 2. s. Te acaba Germ. ; leo- 
Lise hah iby-batde-bine. ns. A poi- 
LVBEL' bal inner Lat, ; libelle, Fr.) A 
AY n. §. 
fin ie ov AS oe Bp. 
the avs bw. A On i charge in writ 


ite Tea To n, To rend fest etamsation, 


firmament, whereby the d 

oe latitude of the stars, mate 
LUBRATORY, W-bré-tér-e, 
5 


oo 
st ie 


papa me 5 
CEnaneten W-sén-si-bl. a. Phat mz 
















itted b grant. D sable. | 
LICENSES, are eon ines 
Te LABEL. etal, v.@. ‘To satirize; to lampoon.|| tant liberty’; contempt of Persia 3 











straint. Sidney. A grant ¢ 1. Siedd: 
LI , W-bél-lir. n. 8. A defamer by writing ; Liberty j pecaiiasion. Acts, itt "& 
a spears aia To LVCENSE, I-sénse. v. a." To permit by & 
LYBELLING*, |i/-bél-ing. n. s. Act of defaming or er t. Milton. 'To dismiss; to bs te 
LIBELOUS WV-bal-las. a. Defamatory. Watton. LYCENSER, Il-sén-sir. 98, n. 8.8 ranto 
LY'BERAL 6, iib/-bér-Al. 88. [See Leaisrarure.] A 
a, [li Lat.] Not mean; not low in birth. \. RB 


Teden bountiful. Spenser. Gross; licentious ; 
me orepueh Th-bér-AV-848. -n. 8, _Munificence ; 


Toi EAL zi yr ‘Aze. v. a. ieaicks 


s leman! OP open. Burke. 
ee, i barr i ae Bounteously ; 
ig ogy Not meanly ; mig- 


ie 5 copiously, Patrick. Licen- 


SBMA §#, ib/-h@e-hte. 91. v.2. [libero, Lat.] 
Bs free ; t Johnsen, 
LIBERA*TION®, th-bér-V-shdn n.&. The act of set- 
ree ; deliverance. 
LIB RATOR®, Knap Nee oa in. 8. A. doliverer. 


Hewy 
LYBERTINAGE®, ola oe -\je. n.s. [Fr] Sen- 
yr yet. dissoluteness, Cotgrare. Licentiousness 


Woarlurton 
LIBERTINES yer W-béry 150. ee Fr.] 
unconfined ; one at bi 
eo without restraint or mee Rowe. 


To LICE TIATE, : 
Fr.] To permit ; to encourage b 


LICENTIOUS, H-s@u/-shiis. 128. a Un 
Spenser, ~ 


law or morality. 

























"iso 
ane expe a 


LUBERTINE, lib/-ber-a.d 5 irreligions. || i 

LYBERTINISM, By peso ens Nie 
& cul oka Westensh: Hammond. 

LUBERTY, liby-barcté see brotsraone,) me 


Ginn, Bay 





LIE 


LIF 


—nd, mdve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—Oil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


LI’CKERISH $ 


[ltccena, Sax.] Nice 
‘LYCKEROUS$, 


p ik’4r-ds.§ in the one food. 
. Fall. ; 'y to swallow. Sidney. 
Nice ; delicate ; tempting the appetite, Harmar. 
LUCKERISHNESS, Ik érlhinds. yn. 8. Nice- 
LI'CKEROUSNESS*, lik’-ér-ds-nés. & ness of pal- 
LYCOROUSNESS*, Iik’¢r-ds-nés. 5 ate ; dain- 
tiness of taste. Woolton. 
LYCKERISHLY*, lik’-ér-ish-lé. ) ad. Daintily ; de- 
LYCOROUSLY*, ifk’-@r-as-lé. , liciously. Gloss. 
LICORICE lik/-kdir-ts liquoricia 
, lik’-kOr-is, 142. m. s. [li icia, Ital. 
A root of sweet taste. Hill. C ; ] 
LICTOR, lik’-tir. 166. «. s, [Lat.] A beadle that 
attends the consuls to apprehend or punish criminals. 


LID, lid. n. s. [hlid, Sax.) A cover ; any thing that 
shuts down over a vessel. Addison. mem- 
— a when we sleep or wink, is drawn over 

eye. Shakspeare. 

LIE, li. 276. [léé, Sheridan and Perry.) n. s. [{lie, 
Fr.] Any thi — with some other 

t. Peacham. 


ry -o a, 


y3 


97 I have differed ftom Mr. Sheridan, and agree with 
every other orthoépist in giving this word the same 
sound as lie, a falaehood. Wy. 

LIE§, iL. 276. n.s. [luse, Sax.) A criminal falsehood. 
South. A charge of falsehood. Locke. A fiction. 


To LIE, li. v. n. {leosan, Sax.) To utter criminal 
falsehood. Shakspeare. To exhibit false represen- 


tation. Swift. 

To LIES, Ih. v.n. pret. Ilay ; I have lain or lien. 
{lresan, Sax.] To rest horizontally, or with very 
great inclination, a hese a. . To rest ; 
io press upon. . To »sited in the grave. 
Tsa. xi. To be ina state of dacmabiters,. St. 
Mark. To pass the time of sleep. Dryden. To 
be laid up or reposited. o remain fixed. 
Temple. To reside. Gen.iv. To be placed or 
situated, with respect to something else. Wisdom. 
‘To press upon afflictively. Psalms. To be trouble- 
some or tedious. Temple. To be judicially imput- 
ed. Shak. To be in any particular state. Zsaiah. 
To be in a state of concealment. Locke. To be in 

ison. Shak. ‘To be ina had state. L’ Estrange. 
‘o be in a helpless or exposed state. Collier. 'T'o 
consist. Locke. To be in the power ; to belong to. 
To be valid in a court of judicature : as, 
an_ action Heth against one. To cost; as, It lies 
me in-more money.— To lie at. ‘T'o importune ; to 
tease. Tolieby. To rest ; toremainstill. Shak. T'o 
lie down. Torest. To sink into the grave. Tlie in. 
To be in childbed, Spens, To lie under, To be sub- 
ject to ; to be oppressed by. Smalridge. T'o lie up- 
on. To become the matier of obligation or duty. 
Bacon. To ie with. To converse in bed. Shak 

LIEF, lééf. . a. | 
Lrver.} Dear; beloved. Spenser. 

LIEF, lééf. ad. Willingly. Shakspea 

LIEGE}, léédje. 275. a. [lige, Fr.] Bound by some 
feudal tenure ; subject. Sovereign. Spenser. 

LIEGE, léédje. n. s. Sovereign; superiour lord. 
Phillips, ‘arcely in use. 

ahaa ay léédje’-man. 88. n.s. A subject. Spen- 


LI'EGER, lé’-jar. 98. n.s. [more properly legier, or 
ledger.| A resident eunbessadeer. Dothan 

LIVEN, ll-4n. The participle of lie. Gen. xxvi. 

LIENTE’RICK, ll-€n-tér’-rik. 509. a. Pertaining to 

. alientery. Grew. 

LIENTERY, Il’-€n-tér-ré. 2. s. [from deZov and fyre- 
reg | A particular looseness, or diarrhoea, wherein 
the food passes suddenly through the stomach and 
guts. Quincy. ; 

7" For the propriety of accenting this word on the first 
syllable, see Dvsentrerny. That dysentery, mesentery, 
and lientery, ought to have the same accentuation, can 
scarcely be doubted; and yet, if we consult our diction- 
aries, we see an unaccountable diversity : 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, W. 
Dys'entery, ; 


yr, Sax. See Leer, and 
Ob. J. 


Johnston, Perry, Entick, Bailey, Bar- 
clay. 71 


ee 


Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick 
Dysew'tery, A gmc Penning. ; _ 
t. Sheridan, Buchanan, Dr. Ash, Bar- 
Mes'entery, clay, Entick, Kenrick. “ 
et ee ee Dek M 
) . Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Bheri 
Lilentery, Dr. Ash, Buchanan, Entick. sr 
Lien'tery, Builey, Barclay, Fenning. W. 


LVER, ii’-dr. 418. n.s, One that rests or lies down, 
or remains concealed. Jos. viii. 
LIEU, ti. 284. n.s. [Fr.] Place ; room; it is only 

used with in ; in Hew, instead. Hooker. 
LIEUTE/NANCY, lév-tén’-ndn-sé. n.s. The office 
of a lieutenant. Shakspeare. The body of lieuten 


ants. Felton. 
| LIEUTE/NANT §, lév-tén‘-ndnt. 285. [lif-t8n’-ndnt, 
Sheridan : liv-tén’-nint, Perry and Jones.) ‘n. s. 
[Fr] A deputy ; one who acts by vicarious abthori- 
ty. - In war, one who holds the next rank 
to a superiour of any denomination. Spenser. 
This word is frequently pronounced, b 8 . 
a as if weltten fietenans. The diecate tetra 
the short i and shorte is sotrifling as scarcely to de- 
serve notice: but the regular sound, as if written lew- 
tenant, seems not so remote from the corruption as to 
make us lose all hope that it will in time be the actual 
pronunciation. WW. 
LIEUTE/NANTSHIP, lév-tén’-ndnt-ship. n. s. The 
rank or office of lieutenant. Harmar. 
LIEVE, léév, ad. ero LieF.] Willingly. Shak. 
LIFE §, life. n.s. pl. dives. [ltp, | F, Sez.) Union and 
1 


co-operation of soul with y} vitality ; anima- 
tion. Locke. Present state. Cowley. En oyment, 
or ion of existence. . Blood, the 
sup vehicle of life. Pope. Conduct; manner 


of living, with respect to virtue or vice. C 
Condition ; manner of living, with respect to happi 
ness and — Dryden. Continuance of ow 
sent state. ke. The ar form. Bacon 
uxact resemblance. . General state of 
man, Milton. Common occurrences ; human af- 
fairs ; the course of things. Ascham. Livi per- 
son. Shak. Narrative ofa life past. Pope. ‘Sparits 
briskness ; vivacity ; resolution. Sidney. Animat- 
ed existence ; animal being. Thomson. System 
of animal nature. Pope. Life is also used of vege- 
tables, and whatever grows and decays. 
LYFEBLOOD, life’-blad. n. s. The blood necessary 
to life ; the vital blood. Shakspeare. 
'LI‘FEBLOOD*, life’-blad. a. Necessary as the blood 
to life; vital; essential. Milton. 
LIFEEVERLA’STING, lhfe-€v-€r-last’-Ing. n.s. An 
herb. Ainsworth. 
LI'FEGIVING, Iife’-giv-Ing. a. Having the power 


to give life. Milton, 
gyard’. n. 8. fife and guard.] 


cs 


LIFEGUARD, Ilfe- 
The guard of a king’s person. 

Xp This word is vulgurly pronounced liveguard, as if 
opposed toa deadguard, W. 

LUFELESS, Ilie’-lés. a. [liplear, Sax.] Dead ; de- 
prived of life. Prior, Unanimated ; void of life. 
Milton. Wanting power, force, or spirit. Shak. 
Wanting or deprived of gee energy. Dryden, 

LI'FELESSLY, We’-lés-lé. ad. Without vigour ; 
frigidly ; jejunely. ae 

LIT “LIKE: life’-like. a. Like a living person. Pope. 

LI'FESTRING, life’-string. 7. s. (like and string.] 
Nerve ; strings imagined to convey life. Daniel. 

LIFETIME, lfe’-tlme. n. s. Continuance or dura- 


——_ a rr 


LIFEWE'ARY. ite. dre life and weary 
"E , Iife’-wé-ré. a. [life 4 
Wretched ; tired of living. S : } 
To LIFT 6, lift. ». a. I fifted, or lift ; I have lifted, or 
lift. [luffia, Swed.] To raise from the ground ; to 
heave ; to elevate iy to hold = high. pre To 
bear; to rt, Spenser. ‘o rob; to plunder: 
whence she term shoplifter. [hlifius, Go | 


den. 'To exalt; to elevate mentally. 2 Chron. To 
raise in fortune. Ecclus. To raise in estimation. 
To exalt in dignity, Addison, To ele- 
vate ; to swell, as with pride. Z%m. iii. 
To LIFT, lifi. v.n. To strive to raise by strength. 
Tusser. To practise yp B. Jonson. 
is ib 


LIG 
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LIFT, lift. n. s. The manner of lifting. Bacon. The{| To illuminate ; to e ag 9 2 Sam. xxii. To ex- 


Effort ; s 


act of lifting. L’ U. 2 
ifis of a sail are 


dibras. [In Scottish.] The sky. 

ropes to raise or lower them at pleasure. 
LIFTER, lift’-dr. 98. n.s. One that tifis. Psalm iii. 

One that lifts with a lever. Hidoet. A thief. Hol- 


land. 
LYFTING*, fift’-ing. n. s. The act of lifting ; assist- 


ance. Swi/t. 
To LIG, lig. v. n. [liggen, Dutch.] To lie. Chaucer. 
LYGAMENT §, lig’-d-mént. n. s. igamentum, Lat.] 
A white and solid body, softer than a cartilage, but 
harder than a membrane, which fastens the bones. 
ed. Any thing which connects the parts of 
oe ly. Denham. Bond; chain ; entanglement. 
ison. 


LIGAME'NTAL, lig-A-mén’-tAl. ae Composing 
sire aa -A-mén’-tds a ligament. 
Town. 
LIGA’TION, (.shdn. ~ +. [ligatio, Lat.] The act 
'GA , lig’- ns. [ly : -] Any 
thing tied round another ; bandage. poder, The 


act of binding. Arbuthnot. The state of being 


bound. Mortimer. 

LIGHT §, llte. 393. n.s. [leoht, Sax.] That material 
medium of sight; that body by which we see. 
Newton. State of the elements, in which things 
become visible: opposed to darknass. Genesis. 
Power of perceiving external objects by the eye : 


0 to blindness. Psalms. Day. Job. Life. 
. Artificial illumination. Neenbers. Mlumina- 
tion of mind; instruction; knowledge. Hooker. 


The part of a picture which is drawn with bright 
colours, or on which the light is su I. 
Dryden. Reach of knowledge ; mental view. Dan. 
v. Pointof view ; situation ; direction in which the 
light falls. South. Publick view ; publick notice. 

‘ope. The publick. P: Explanation. Hooker. 
Any thing that = light a pharos ; a taper; any 


luminous body. , XVi. 

LIGHT, lite. a, [liht, Sax.] Not tending to the cen- : 
tre with great force; not heavy. Dryden. Not 
burdensome ; easy to be worn, or carried, or lifted ; 
not onerous. . Not afflictive ; easy to be en-| 
dured. Hooker. Easy to be performed ; not diffi- | 
cult. ae. Easy to be acted on by any power. 
Dryden. Not heavily armed. Knolles. Active ; 
nimble. Spenser. Unencambered ; unembarrass- 
ed; clear of jmpediments. Bacon. Slight; not 

at. le. Not dense ; not Numb, xxi. 
asy to admit any influence ; unsteady ; unsettled ; 
loose. Davies. Gay ; airy ; wanting dignity or so- 
lidity ; trifling. Shak. Not chaste ; not regular in 
et. Tatler. [From light, n.s.] Bright; 
clear. Gen. xliv. Not dark ; tending to whiteness. 

LIGHT Ilte. ad. Lightly ; cheaply. Hooker. 

T» LIGHT, lle. v. a. pret. and part. lighted, light, 
and lit. To kindle ; to inflame; to set ‘on fire. 
Boyle. To give light to; to guide by light. Cra- 
shaw. ‘To illuminate; to fill with light. Dryden. 
To lighten ; to ease of a burthén. S; i 

To LIGHT, lhe. v.n. pret. lighted, or light, or lit. 
[tickt, Dutch.] To happen to find ; to fall upon by 
chance. Sidney. To fall in any particular direc- 
tion. Dryden. To fall; to strike on. Spenser. 
[alishcan, Sax.) To descend from a horse or car- 
fer os 2 Kings, v. To settle ; to rest. Shakspeare. 

sre = D*, llte-Annd’. a. Not heavily arm- 


. Milton. 

LIGHT-BEARER’, lhte-bare’-fr, n. s. A torch- 
bearer. B. Jonson. 

LI'GHTBRAIN*, lhte’-brane. n. s. A trifling, empty- 
headed person. Martin. 

To LYGHTEN, l¥-t’n. 103. v. n. [Ithtan, Sax.] To 
flash, with thunder. Shak. Toshine like lightning. 
Shak. Figuratively, to dart out words with ve- 
hemence ; as to thunder is to emit them with noise 
and terrour. A Tilly: Be dg tata 
8) - To fall; to light. Common Prayer. | 

To LY GHTEN, Il'-\’n. t. a. (luhtan, lyhcan, Sax] ) 


le. Hu- onerate ; to unload. 





. i. To make less heavy. 


Milton. To exhilarate ; to cheer. 

LYGHTER$, lite’-dr. 98. n. s. y from the 
Sax. lit, a vessel, a ship.] A arge, open vessel, 
usually m with oars ; a kind of b , com- 


mon on the sping chaos and pina to con- 
vey goods to or from a ship, and usually to carry 
ballast, Carew. [from li he One who Bestia 
cates light ; as, a lamp-lighter. 
LYGHTERMAN, lite/-Gr-mfn. 88. n.s. One wno 
meray a lighter, Child. 
LIGHT“ I/NGERED, lite-fing’-gar’d. 359. a. [ght 
wet oe spe at conveyance ; thievish. 
LYGHT , Ite’-fdt. a. Nimble in running or 
dancing ; active. , 
LVGHTFOOT, lite’-fat. n. s. Venison. 
LIGHTFOOTED*, lite-fat’-tad, @. Nimble in run- 


ning. Drayton. 

LIGHTHE’ADED, the-héd’-éd. a. Unsteady ; loose ; 
thonghtless ; weak. Clarendon. Delirious; disor- 
dered in the mind by disease. Walpole. 

LIGHTHE’/ADEDN , lite-héd’-4d-nés, n. s. De- 
liriousness ; disorder of the mind. 

LIGHTHE/ARTED, lite-hart’-€d. a. Gay; merry ; 

airy ; cheerful. 

LYGHTHOUSE, vag Senge < A high eee 
at the top of which lights are hung to gui 
at sea. Arbuthnot. r 

LIGHTLE/GGED, Ilte-lég’d’. 359. a. Nimble 


swift. Sidney. 

LY'GHTLESS, lite’-lés. a. Wanting light ; dark. Shak. 

LY'GHTLY,, lite’-Ié. ad. Without weight. B. Jonson. 
Without deep fmpression. Prior. Easily; readi- 
ly; without difficulty ; of course. Hooker. Withoot 
reason, Bp. Taylor, Without dejection; cheer- 
fully. Shak. Not chastely. Swift. Nimbly ; with 
agility ; not heavily or tardily, Jerem. iv. Gayly; 
airily ; with levity. Common Prayer. 

LIGHTMI/NDED,, lite-mind’-éd. a. Unsettled ; un- 
steady. Eccl, xix. 

LIGHTNESS, lite’-nés. n.s. Want of weight ; the 
contrary to heaviness. Bacon. I > un 
steadiness. Spenser. Unchastity; want of coa- 
duct in women. Sidney, Agility; nimbleness. 

LYGHTNING, lhe’-ning. ogi m lighten.] The 
flash that attends thunder. vies. Mitigation ; 
abatement. Shakspeare. 

LIGHTS, lhes. n.s, The lungs; the organs of 
breathing; we say, lights of other animals, and 
lungs of men. Ha 


LI'GHTSOME, lite’-sim. a, Luminous ; not dark; 


not obscure ; not py R . Gay; airy; 
having the power to exhilarate. Hooker. 
LY'GH SOMENESS. Iite’-sdm-nés. n.s. Lumin- 


ousness ; not opacity ; not obscurity ; not darksome- 

ness. Cheyne. Cheerfulness ; merriment ; levity. 

LIGNA‘LOES, lig-nal’-dze. n. s. [/ignum aloes, Lat.] 
Aloes wood. Numb. xxiv. 

LI'GNEOUS, lig’-né-ds. a. [lignens, Lat.) Made of 
wood ; wooden; resembling wood. Bacon, 

LI'GNOUS*, lig’-nds. a. " Pigneent, Lat.) Of a 
woody substance, Erelyn. 

LIGNUMVITA, \ig-nim-vi'-ié. ns. [Lat] 
Guniacum; a very bard wood. 

LI'GURE, ll’-gire. 544. n. s. A precious stone. 
Exod. xxviii. 

LIKE®*, like. A frequent termination of adj 
tives in our language, from the Saxon form of bes 
as, Xodlic, medDenlic, heorenlic, eon Shlic, i. e. 
godlike, maidenlike, heavenlike, earthlike ; sofiened 
into the termination of ly, viz. godly, maidenly, 
heavenly , earthly. 

LIKE $, thie. a. (lic, Sax.] Resembling ; having re- 
semblance. Ezek. xxxi. Equal; of the same quan- 
tity. Sprat. [For likely.] Probable ; credible. Ba- 
con. Likely ;‘in a state that gives probable ex- 

tations. Jer. xxxviii. 

LIKE, like. n.s. Some n or thing resembling 
another. Shak.—Used with had: near approach ; 
a state like to another state. Raleigh. 

LIKE, like. ad. In the hag manner; in the same 


LIM LIM 
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LI‘MBO, lim/-bd. : n. 8. Aregion bordering upon 





—— 





manner as. Spenser. In such a manner as befits. 
| LI‘MBUS*, lim’-bas. § hell, in which there is nei- 


1 Sam. iv. Likely; probably. Shakspeare. —, 
To LIKE, like. v. a seoaik Nas: To choose with | 
some degree of preference. Knolles. To approve ; 
to view with approbation, not fondness. Sidney. 
To please ; to be agreeable to. Spenser. To liken. 


To LIKE, like. v.n. To be pleased with. Hooker. 
To choose ; to list; to be pleased. Locke. 
LIKELIHOOD, like’-lé-had. 2 n. s. ag rhage 
LIKELINESS, like’-lé-nés. show. . Re- 
semblance ; likeness. Raleigh. Probability ; veri- 
similitude ; appearance of truth. Hooker. 
LIKELY, like’-Ié. a. Such as may be liked ; such 
as may please. Sidney. Probable; such as may 
in reason be thought or believed. Johnson. 
LIKELY, llke’-lé. ad. Probably; as may reasona- 
bly be thought. Glanville. 
To LI’KEN, li’-k’n. 103. v. a. To represent as hav- 
ing resemblance j 9 compare. Milton. 
LIKENESS, llke’-nés. n.s. [lienerre, Sax.] Rep- 
resentation; parable; comparison. Wicliffe. Re- 
semblance ; similitude. Spenser. Form; appear- 
ance. Shak. One who resembles another. Pitan. 
LYKEWISE, llke’-whze. 140. ad. [like and wise.] 
In like manner ; also ; moreover ; too. Bacon. 
peony aa a. Plump ; in a state of plump- 


ness. + he 

LIKING, li’-king. n. s. Good state of body ; plum 
ness. Shak. fate of trial. Drode. Tacksotion 
desire. [l1cuny, Sax.) Chaucer. Delight in; 
ban in. den. 

LI‘LACH, Ih 14k. n. s. [lilac, Fr.] A tree. Bacon. 

This word is pronounced by the vulgar as if written 

daylock. The word comes from the French, and the cor- 
ruption seems to have obtained in the same manner as 
in China, but not so universally —See Cutwa. WW. 


To LILL-*, Il. v. a. To put out : used of the tongue. 
r, See To Loti. 
LI‘LLIED, Iil’-lid. 283. a. Embellished with lilies. 
Milton. 
LILY §, If’-lé. n.s. [lidium, Lat.] A plant and flow- 
er. Miller. . 
LILY. -DAFFODIL, Ill’-lé-daf-f-dil. n, s. A foreign 
er. 
LILYHANDED*, Iil’-lé-hfind-€d. a. Having hands 


white as the lily. Spenser. 

LILY-HYACINI H. n.s. A plant. Miller. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, or May lily, Iil’-lé-6v- 
THé-val’-Ié. n.s. A plant. Miller. 

at Smoker Mdina il fk Ati 359. a. White- 
ivered ; cowardly. re. 

To LILT®, lilt. v.n. To do any thing cleverly or 


ickly. Pegge. 
LIUMATURE” W-mé-tire. n. s. [limatura, Lat.] 
ee of any metal; the particles rubbed off by 
a 


LIMB §, lim. 347. n.s. [lim, Sax.] A member; a 
i or articulated part of animals. [/imde, FY. ; 
imbus, Lat.] An edge; a border. Newton. 
7’o LIMB, lim. v.a. To supply with limbs. Afilton. 
To tear asunder ; to dismember. 
LYMBECK §, lim/-bék. n. s. [corrupted from alem- 
bick.| A still. Fairfax. 
To LI'MBECK*, lim’-bék. v. a. To strain. as 
rou a still. Sir E. Sandys. 
— D, Itmd. 359. a. Formed with regard to 
mbs. Pope. 
. LY MBER §, lim’-bar. 98. a. [/emper, Dan.] Flexible ; 
easily bent; pliant; lithe. Si : 
LI/MBERNES, liny-bar-nés, m2. Flexibility ; 


liancy. 

L PMBERS®, fim’-barz. n. s. pl. [dimar, plur. of lim, 
Icel.] In Berkshire, thills or shafis : in military 
language, two-wheel carriages having boxes for 
ammunition : and, in naval language, little square 
apertures cut in the timbers of a ship to convey the 
bilge water to the a 

LI’MBLESS*, lim/-lés. a. [lrmbleay, Sax.) Want- 

r 


ing limbs ; deprived of limbs. Mf 
LYMBMEAL®. lim’-méel. ad. {limb and meal.) 
Piecemeal ; in pieces. % 


ther pleasure nor pain. Popularly, hell. Bp. 
neta Any place of misery and restraint. Dry- 










| LIME §, lime. x. s. [lim, Sax.] A viscous substance 

drawn over twigs, which catches and entangles the 
wings of birds that light upon it. Shak. Mater 

| of which mortar is made : so called because used 

|. incement. Hill. 

|LIME Tiree, or LINDEN. 1. s. pind, Sax] ‘The 

| linden tree. Miller. (lime, Fr.] A species of lemon. 

! To LAME ike [sel T 

| To , lime. v. a. [Selrman,Sax.] To entangle ; 
to ensnare. Chaucer. Oro smear «dn lime. Shae 
a aces Shak. ‘To manure ground with lime. 
Child. 

LI'MEBURNER*, lIlme/-barn-dr. x. s. One who 
burns stones to lime. Hudloet. . 

LI'MEHOUND*®, lime’-hddnd. n. s. A limmer, or 
ah dog used in hunting the wild boar. Spenser. 

LI’MEKILN, lime’-kil. n.s. Kila where stones are 
burnt to lime. Shak ; 

LIMESTONE, lime’-sténe. n. s. The stone of which 
lime is made. Mortimer. 

a ha Ilme’-twig. See the first sense of 

AME. 

LI'METWIGGED*, Ilme’-twig’d. a. Smeared with 
lime; prepared to ree L. Addison. 

LIME-WATER, lime/-w4-tir. n. s. A medicine 
made by pouring water upon quick lime. Hill. 

LIMIT 6, lim’-mit. n. s. Lrg r.] Bound ; border; 
utmost reach. Exod, xiii. 

To LIMIT, lim‘-mit. v. a. [limiter, Fr.] To confine 
within certain bounds ; to restrain ; to circumscribe. 
Psal. \xxviii. To restrain from a lax or general 
ra sia as, the universe is here /imited to this 
earth. 

LIMIT A‘NEOUS, lim-mé-ta/-né-ds. a, Belonging to 
the bounds. Dict. 

LI/MITARY, lim’-mit-tér-¢. a. Placed at the boun- 
daries as a guard or superintendent. Milton. . 

LIMITA’TION, Itm-mé-td/-shin. n. s. [limitatio/ 

| Lat.] Restriction ; circumscription. Hooker. Con- 
finement from a lax or undeterminate import. 
Hooker. Limited time. Shak. A certain precinct, 
in which friars were allowed to beg, or exercise 
their function. Bp. Gilpin. 

LI'MITEDLY*, Ifen’-mit-8d-12, ad. With limitation. 


Barrow. 

LIMITER®, [im/-mit-dr. n. s. One who restrains 
within certain bounds; that which circumscribes. 
Fotherby. A friar who had a license to within 

. certain district, or whose duty was co toa 
certain district. Sir T7'. Elyot. 

LYMITLESS*, lim’-mit-lés. a. Unbounded ; unlim- 
ited. gs 8 

/LYMMER, Jim’-mir. n. s. [limier, Fr.] A lime- 
hound. Dreme of Chaucer. [limer, Icel.] A thill 
or shaft. [limonier, Fr.] A thill-horse; a“ lim. 

” Sherwood 


mer. : 
To LIMN §, lim. 411. v. a. [enluminer, Fr.] To draw; 
to paint any thing. , ' 
LI'MNER, Iim/-ndr. 411. n. s. [corrupted from enlumi- 
neur, a decorator of books with initial pictures.] A 
ainter ; a picture-maker. Glanville. 
LYMOUS, IP-mias. 544, a. [dimcsus, Lat.] Muddy ; 
slimy. Brown. 
LIMP, limp. a. [limpio, Ital.] Vapid; weak. Wal- 
To LIMP In 0 Sax.}_ To halt 
0 , limp. v. n. [lempen, Sax.] To halt; to 
walk lamely. "Toco. J 
LIMP’, limp. n. s. Halt ; the act of limping. 
LYMPER*, ltm/-par. n. s. One who limps in his 


walking. Si : 
LUMPET, lim’-pit. n.s. A kind of shell-fish. Ains- 
worth. 
LYMPID§, lim/-pid. a. [limpidus, Lat.] Clear; 
ure ; tra oy Woohentd ; J 
LY MPIDNESS, Iim/-pld-nés, n.s. Clearness ; purity. 
LI'MPINGLY, linp/“ing 1. ad. In a lame, nelting 
663° 
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gg mlalahadey at lim’ oe. n.8. [limpitudo, Lat. 
L)/MY, Y, Wms. cr Viscous; gto. Spenser. Con- 


taining lime. 


IN*, Hn. xn. 5. ot mere or pool from which rivers 
oN, Tin. wv. i, Icel.] To yield ; to cease ; 


ive-over. 

“It SHPIN, itch pha. n.s.[lyntp, Sax.) An iron 
in that keeps the wheel on the axle-tree. Dict. 
LY’NCOLN Green, ~—— —_ n.s. The col- 
our of stuff or cloth made formerly at Lincoln. 


S 

LYNCTURE®, lingk’-tshire. n.s. [A’ncturus, Lat.] 
Medicine licked up by the tongue. Burton 

get at ie, ron ila 408. n.s. Medicine licked 


the to 
lind n.s. (lind, Sax.] The lime 
rt fin’-dén.§ tree. Chaucer. 

LINE$, line. n. s. ety 
sion, Bentley. A ender string. ler. A thread 
extended to direct any tions. den. The 
string that sustains the angler’s hook. Waller. 
Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. Shak. 
Delineation ; sketch. Temple. 
Pope. As much as is written from one m to 
the other; a verse. Broome. Rank of soldiers. 
Addison. Work thrown up; trench. . 
Method; disposition. Shak. Extension; limit. 
— uator; equinoctial circle. Hammond. 

ny ; oe —s or descending. [lin, 
aries is one-tenth of an inch. 
ee the 


meat A letter : as, I read your 

you a line. Lint or Spenser. 

Toll LINE, ine v. 4 To cover on the inside. Boyle. 
= pda an wing - the inside ; a sense rather lu- 
ag’, fase guard within, Clarendon. To 

— by i cane works. Shak. To cover with 


lage Shak, To double; to strengthen. 
ae applied to animals gene- 


iting Grek Mn/-né@-Aje. 113. mn. s. [linage, Fr.] 
Race ; progeny 5 ; family, ascending or descending. 


Longitudinal exten- 
Wal 


Contour ; outline. 


sreng 


By Though I do not consider the ea in this and the fol- |) 


ing words as a diphthong, they are, in colloquial 
pronunciation, squeezed so close together as almost to 
coalesce. This semi-syllabick me epleior (as it may be 
called) is, perhaps, not rr geengl A — by spell- 
ing the words lin-yage, lin-yal, &c. 
LINEAL 6, Iin’-né-Al. 113. a. ima 1 , Lat.] Com- 
posed of of lines ; delineated ‘otton. Descendi 
in a direct genealogy. Locke. Hereditary ; 
rived Allied by 


descent 
LINEALLY. Te AL-B. ad. In a direct line. Clar- 


endon 

LI/NEAMENT, lin’ aes n. 8. PiAd, Feature ; 
discriminating mark in the 

LINEAR, Iin’-né-4r. 1153. a. ret Lat.J Com- 
posed of lines ; having the form of lines. Wood- 


LINEA'TION, lin-é-4/-shiin. n. 5, [lineatio, Lat.] 
Draught of a line or lines. Woodward. 
LINEN §, Iin/-nin. 99. n. s. [linnin, Sax.] Cloth 
made BD na or flax. Sh 
Made of linen. 


co Mara Hin’-nin. a. 7 Lat. 
rire Resem inen. Shakespeare. 
LINEN RA’PER, thn’ -sin-drd’- par. n.s. He who 
Jonson. 
ar} A Jinendraper. 
B. Jonson 


+p 


deals in linen. B.. 
LYNENER*, fio’-nin-dr. 
LUNEN-MANS, Iin’-nin-man. 
LING, ling. This termination notes commonly di- 

Satine, ks kitding : sometimes a quality ; as, 

dee ftom the Sax. liny.] 
LING. 


sat kind ° ser oe Pigg 


To LUNGER §, ling’-gar. 409. n.flenss, Sax. ot A | 


remain Jong in Janguor or 


itate ; to be in s nse. | lat apo long. 
Shak of 


- To remain long without any action or de- || 
termination. Shak. To wait long in expectation 







= A gg hl Dryden. To be long in producing 
To LINGER, ER, lng gr. v.a. To protract; to draw 
LINGER R, ling’- gar-dr. 557. n.s. One who lia- 
LENGERING®, | ling’-gar-ing. n.s. Tardiness. Mil- 
LUNGERINGLY ling’-gar-Ing-lé. 98. ad. With de- 


ne tediously - Hale. 

LUNGET, th ascot 1.0: (Hagel, Fr.] A small mass 
of metal 

LI'NGLE*, Cin gi. cas s. [ligneul, Fr.] Shoema- 
ker’s thread. 

gy nh (eee ae aig s. B eaie, _ nape Language; 

LINGUACIOUS, llnewh'-sho Tow int Teogees 
4 n - Ss. a 

ue) bin Lene ee 

GUA D nti) 

= , Lat.] ‘ier ne the joint acti ‘ 


e and teeth. 
LUN UIST, ling’- Fang "331. n. s. [lingua, Lat.] 
A man skilful in languages. Milton. 
LINGWORT, ling’-wart. n. s. An herb. 
LINIMENT, Itn'-né-mént. n.s. [linimentum, Lat.] 
Ointment ; balsam ; eee: 
a Sethe tb-ala dio. . 8s. The inner coveri 
tlton. That Sat Sia 
LINK. ag 408, n. s. aie 
ring of nc rw Shak. je thing dosb end cloned 
ortimer. A chain; any thing ech 
ing. 'ifion. a ony vats series or chain 
oO en oe A series. Addison. 


Drv “i ‘A torch made of pitch and bards. 
ToL 


k. v.a. To complicate ; as, the links 
3 To unite ; to — in con- 
Shak. To join; to connect. P. 
ep confederacy or contract. Hooker. ‘To connect 
. — Milton. To unite or concatenate 

lar series of consequences. gg SO 
To LIN! #, ms k. v.n. To be connected. 


“npr mi |” tore s. A ber tec pee carries a 
igh 


to accommodate 
mre rs. wit 


he’ -nit. oD = s. [linecprye, Sax.) A 
go singing bird. 
LEMeEey, lin’ -stéd. by 5. é, Hite; Sax.] The seed 


of flax 
LYNSEY*, lin’-sé. n. s. [a corruption of dinen.] Lin- 
sey-woolsey yy 
LINSEY-WOOLSE be pect lin’-sé-wil/-st. n.s. Stuff 
w 
LINSEY-WOOLSEY, Hy ed wa-08, a. Made of 
linen and wool mixed. ‘egies ee mean ; of different 
and unsuitable parts. Stapd 
LINSTOCK, Iin’-sték. n. 7 or lente, Teut. ; 
lint and stock. A staff of we with a match at the 


end of it, “hinee, 8 in a cannon. Dryden. 


of elle chan, 
Toj picid 


LINT, lint. n. s. [lime Sax.] The soft substance 
commonly called flax. Linen into a sofi, 
woolly substance, to a on sores. Wiseman. 

LINTEL, lin’-t@l. n.s. [linteau, ot That part of the 
rte! frame that lies cross the door posts over head. 


xod, 
LION§, lV-dn. 166. n. s. [tion, Fr.; leo, Lat.] The 
fiercest ~— Bs imous of four-footed 
Milton. gn in the zodiack. Creech. 
LEONESS. W- i iy = s. A she-lion. Shakspeare. 
Th ty prett 1 of 
Tie sin thie snd dhaalios words’ te ohert"ts ber thte 
pronunciation, however pardonable in light, collogaial 
oer, 5 would be inexcusable in reading or deliberate 
speaking. W. 
LVONLEAF, Ii’-dn-léfe. 2. s. A plant. filler 


rth Bacon. che, || LY'ONL IKE*, W-dn-like. 2a. Resembli a lion. 
[ling a ing 


LIVONLY®*, li’-an-le. 


LION 'S-PAW, i-anz 
LION’S-TAIL., Wie, 
LION’S-TOOTH, | 


| LIP §, lip. n. s. [ippe, Sax) The outer part of the 


* 


‘ 


’ LIRICONFA/NCY, ltr-é-k 


LIS. 


LIT 


—nd, mive, nér, ndt ;—tbbe, tab, ball ;—éil ;—pédnd ;—zhin, THis. 





mouth ; Pair rer poss a oo sa ayia 
Shak. ge of an urnet.— To make 
‘eouaoens sad csosomna: | i 


a lip. bdiiae ede in 
aor . 

LIP- LAE igo tpaid- nO n. s. Devotion 
uttered by the lips without concurrence of the 


LIP. GOOD , ip’ ~gid. a, Good i ithou 

* a, in talk wi t prac- | 

tice. B. Jonson. ’ 

LIP-LABOUR, lip’-ld-bar, n.s. Action of the lips 
without See of the mind; words without 
sentiments. 

LIPOTHYMOUS, A edt 128. a. Swoon- 


i fainting 
LIPOTHY A, gid 120 128, n. s. [AerroGupia.] 
Woon } fain B 
LIPPED, Lng Ay aida od lips 
LUPPITU 


2 -thde, n.s. [i Lat. 
ty ph ‘[lippitudo, Lat.) 
uP: “Wisdom, ipa n. 8. Wisdom in talk 
Liaval LE, Tk’-kwa Si. a. [liquo, Lt.) Such as 
go ig ih wi/-shiin. 331. n. s. The act of 
melti “i be melted. Brown. 

Te Luan Py Wkwate 544. v. n. To melt; 


LigteivctioN ACTION, fik-kwé-fak’-shén. n. s. [lique- 
ng ted The act of melting ; the state of being 


Auge ted. 
LIGUEFT ABLE, ik’-kwé-f}-4-bl. 183. a. Such as 
be melted. ‘Bacon. 
To LVQUEFY §, lik’-kwé-f1. v. a. [liquefier, Fr.] 
To melt; to dissolve. Bacon. 
To Ll ‘QUEFY, lik’-kwé-fl. 182. v. n. To grow 
LIdUE'SCENCK, i-kwés’-sén-sé. n. s. Aptness to 
sa Ge oe li-kwés’-sént. 610. a. [liquescens, 
t. 
L1G UI ei n.s. (Fr.] Any spirituous 
and high-flavoured liquid. Shenstone. 
LY QUID §, lik’-kwid. HO. a. [liquidus, Lat.] Not 
solid ; not formi — continuous su 3 fluid 
clear. Crashaw. Pronounced 
without any jar or harshness. Dryden. Dissolved, 
so as not to be attainable by law. Ay/liffe. 
LEQUID, lik’-kwid. n. s. Liquid substance ; liquor. 
To LYQUIDATE oo. v. a. To clear 
to lessen debts. Ld. Chesterfield. 
LIQUIDATION*, tk-kwd-dk' aha n. s. Act of 
LiQurDrty, lé-kwid’-€-t4. n. s. Subtilty ; thin- 
Glanville. . 
LIQUIDNESS, Itk’-kwid-nés. n. s. Quality of ee 


LIQUORS Ih -kdr. 314, 415. m.s. [Lat.5 


Fr.] Any thing liquid: it is commonly ber sed of | 
fluids incbriating, or im ated with something, 
or —_ by decoction. Strong drink : in 


familiar 
To > LY QUOK, tte’ kde, 183. ». a. To drench or 


wreuenien. n. 8. See Licorice. 
LFQUORISH*. a. See LickErouvs. 
LY/RIPOOP*, lir'-- pine, Ba Teel 
- 7%. $. , Fr 
hood of a graduate. Ever, Fr) 
LY/SBON*, liz’-bain. n. s. [ftom Lisbon in Portugal.} 


A kind of white wine. A kind of soft sugar. 
LISNE. n. s. A cavity ; a hollow. Hale. 


To LISP §, lisp. v. 2. [pliyp, Sax.] To speak with 
ATA fp Rh 


too or 
af ieee pes isp children. 
Pe a8. To — with Ae . Crashaw. 
n. 8. act of Ji 
ay lisp’-hr. 98. n. s ny ae who lisps. Hu- 


LYSPINGLY®, /ing-lé. ad. With a lisp; im 
fectly. Holder. lisp’-ing isp} imper- 


LI'SSOM%, lis’-sdn. a. [probably from lepan, Sax.] 
Limber ; ‘supple ; relaxed; loose ; free. 
gy ar n. 8. [liste, Fr.) A. roll; a catalogue. 
lice, Fr.] Enclosed ground i in ee, tilts 
ngs run, ise! combats ress Dryden, fre, 
Sax.] Bound ; ge ag lyre. Sax.] ra 
sire ; Poise. ‘par ~Llt gan hak. are | Sax.] A 
strip of cloth. Boyle. A ae 
To LIST, list. v. mn. [lyptan, peer Us 
desire ; to be og pened ire 
personal verb; i 
T Lis LIST, list. v. a. re Ui rol} To enlist; to enrol 
or register. South. ‘To retain and enrol soldiers. 
Clarendon. 'To enclose for combats. Dryden. To 
sew together, in such a sortas to make a 
coloured show. Wotion. ‘To hearken to; to isten. 


Sh 
LYST list’2d. « . Striped ; particoloured in long 


sadiog ” Milton 
To D LUSTEN ity’-s’n, 103, 472. v. a. (hl yrean, 
Sax.] To hear ; to attend. Shakspeare. 
To LVSTEN, lis’-s'n. v.n. To hearken ; to aod al- 
tention. 


LI’ de ie lis’-s’n-dr. nm. s, One that hearkens. 


He 

LYVSTFUL*, list’-fl. a. Attentive. Spenser. 

LISTLESS, list’-lés. a. Without inclination ; with- 
out any determination to one thing 

. another areless ; heedless. Dryden. 

LYSTL ESSLY, fe -IBecIe, at . Without thought ; 
without attention. 

ee ggg n. s. Inattention; 
want of desire. be ad 

LIT, th. The der et ight. Southerne. 


ir The = form of this verb is now the most cor- 
rect. W. 


sil i liv’-tdn-@. n. s. [\rravéca.] A form of sup- 
oy hgh Hooker. 
Lite ! Tye, Sax.) Little. Chaucer. 


LITE®, lite. n. s. A'little ; a small portion. Chaucer. 
LUYTERAL$, liv-tér-Al. a. [Fr.; litera, Lat.) Ac- 


‘o choose ; to 
sed as an im- 


cording to the primitive meaning ; not rative. 
Hooker. Following 4 Bac ermagl esate. yeas 
Hooker. Consisting of letters. 


ge Bolg lit’-tér-Al. n.s. Primitive or literal mean- 


LIPERALISM®, lit’-t@r-Al-izm. n. s. What accords 
with the letter or exact word. 
ga Serre fit’-tér-Al-ist. ». s. One who ad- 
res to the letter or exact word, Milton. 
LITERALITY, lit-tér-rdl-¢4é. n. s, Original mean- 


Bro 
RALLY, li’-tdr-Al-4. ad. 


LY" According to the 
owes import of words not figuratively. post 
With lose adherence to words; word by word. 


Paty, th’ t8r-ti-rd, a. [literarius, Lat.) Re- 
er letters ; Ts amiga to literature ; regard- 


ee rate ne 
*, flv tar-dte. a. Learned. W. Moun- 
LI ge TT, \it-tér-ra/-tl, n. s. [Ital.] The learned. 
a 
LI PERE ATOR® ef pias n. s. [Lat.] A petty 
LI'TER/ FURE, Iliv- tér-ré-tare. n n. 8. “literatura, 
ritib Won mes skill in letters. Bacon, 
s. (8, Sax.] A joint; a limb. Chau- 


eae lith’-arje. n.s. (lithargyrum, Lat} 
Lead — either alone or with a mixture 


LTH, is lrne. a. t inte, 2 , Sax.] Limber; flexible; 


lant; easily 
1. LitHE + gra v. a. a caanths to soften ; to 
— Chaucer. [/yda, Su. Gotb.] To listen; to 


tend. 
LITHENESS, llrne’-nés.n. s. Limberness; flexi- 
LI'TRER, livn’-dr, or I-rmar. a. Soft ; 1 sed Shak. 
bnysp, Sax.] Bad ; Seat? corrupt. 


LIT 





LIX 





(> 559.—Fhie, far, fall, f4t;—-mé, mét;—plne, pin;— 


LYTHERLY*, firu’-dr-é, or lietuar-lé. ad. Slow- 


ly; lazil 


| LITURGY 4, lit’-1dr-jé. n, s. 


A Ceariares tue Form of 


formulary of publick devotions. Hooker. 


ly Xi Barret. prayers 
LVYTHERNESS*, lirn’-ar-nés, or 1V-THdr-nds. n.s.|| To LIVE $, liv. 157: v. n. [lipan, lnpian, Sax.) To 


Idleness; laziness. Barret, 
LYTHESOME ¢, lirn’-sim. a. Pliant; nimble; lim- 
ber. Scott. 
7° This word, in colloquial use, has contracted the i in 
the first Sree and changed the thintos, as if written 
issum. This contraction of the vowel may be observed 
in several other words, and keems to have been a pre- | 
vailing idiom of our pronunciation—See Principles, | 
No. 338, 515. W. | 


LITHOGRAPHY, ll-thdg’-gra-f@. 128, 518. n. || 
[A\i0os and ypdgw.] The art or practice of engrav- 


ng n stones. 

LI HOMANCY, fith’-d-man-sé. 519. n. s. [AlBos 
and pdvrela.] Prediction by stones. Brown. 

LITHONTRIPTICK, lith-bn-irip’-tik. 530. a. [Xl- | 

Bos and reife} Medicine proper to dissolve the 

stone in the kidney 





’s or bladder. 
LITHO'TOMIST,, Il-thdt’-1d-mist. 128. n. s. A chi- 
rurgeon who extracts the stone by opening the 


b r. 

LITHOTOMY, Il-théi'-t6-mé. 128, 518. n.s. [X- 
Gos and ripvw.] The art or practice of cutting for 
the stone. 

LI'THY*, a. Pliable ; bending easily. Huloet. 

LI'TIGANT §, lit’-t¢-gant. n. s. [Atjgans, Lat.] One 
en d in a suit of law. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

LI'TIGANT, fi’-té-gant. a. Engaged in a juridical 


contest. A life 
To LITIGA , lit’-té-gate. v. a. [litigo, Lat.] To 
contest in laws to debate by judicial process. 


To LI'TIGATE, lit’-té- 
to carry on a cause. ‘ihe. 

LITIGA’TION, Jht-té-ga’-shin. n. s. [litigatio, Lat.] 
Judicial contest ; suit of law. Clarendon. 

LITI’GIOUS, Ié-tid’-jds. a. [litigieux, Fr.] Inclina- 
ble to law-suits ; quarrelsome ; wrangling. Donne. 
Disputable ; controvertible. Hooker. 

LIT GIOUSLY, lé-tid/-jas-lé. ad, Wranglingly. 

LITI’GIOUSNESS, |¢-tid’jds-nés. n. s. A’ wran- 

ling disposition; imclination to vexatious suits. 


LITTEN*, [it’-tén. n. s. [liccun, Sax.) A place 
where the dead are reposited. 

LITTER 4, lit’-tar. n. s. [litiere, Fr.] A kind of ve- 
hiculary bed; a carriage capable of containing a 
bed hung between two horses. Shak. The straw 

laid ander animals, or on plants, Evelyn. A brood 

of young. Sowh. A birth of animals. Dryden. 

Any number of things thrown sluttishly about. | 


Swift. | 

To LVTTER, fit’-tar. 98. v. a. To bring forth : used | 

of beasts, or of human beings in contempt. To 

cover with Wings aegtigenly or sluttishly scattered 
0 


e. v.n. To manage a suit ; 


about. Swift. cover with straw. Dryden. To 
4 A cattle with bedding. . 
To ER®*, lit’-tdr. v, n. To be supplied with 


ey Hubington. 

LITTLE 4, lit’-tl. 405. a. comp. less and lesser ; su- 
omg least. [ly cel, Sax.] Small in extent. Josh. xix, 
ot rei small; diminutive. St. Lacke, xix. Of 

smal] dignity, power, or importance. | Sam. xv, 

Not much; not many. Proverbs. Some, not none. 


Locke. 

LITTLE, fit’-tl. n.s. A small space. Dryden. A 
smal] part; a small proportion. Ecclus. A slight 
affair. Dryden. Not much. Cheyne. Represen- 
tation in a small compass ; miniature. Bp. Taylor. 

LITTLE, lit’-tl. ad. In a small degree. Watts. In 
a small quantity. Otway. In some degree, but 
not t. Arinthnot, Not much. Prov. x. 

LV'TTLENESS, Iht’-tl-nés. n.s. Smalness of bulk. 
Donne. Meanness; want of grandeur. Addison, 
Want of dignity. Collier. 

LVTTORAL, lii10-rdl. 88. a. [littoralis, Lat.] Be- 
pages je the shore. 

LITU/RGICAL*, }é-tar’-jé-kfll, 

LITU/RGICK*, jé-tdr’-jik. 
lick devotions. Bp. Prideaux. 


a. Belonging to a 
formulary of pub- | 


be in a state of animation; to be not dead. 

To life in any certain manner with to 
habits, good or ill, happiness or misery. tus. 
xli. ‘To continue in life. . To live, emphat- 
ically ; to be in a state of happiness. Dryden. ‘To 
be — from death, temporal or spiriwal. Lev. 
xviii. ‘To remain undestroyed, Burnet. To con- 
tinue; not to be lost. Watts. To converse; to 
cohabit. Shak. To feed. Arbuthnot. To main- 
tain one’s self. T’emple. 'To be in a state of mo- 


tion or vegetation. Dryden. 'To be unextinguished. 


Dryden. 

Live’ lve. 157. a. Quick ; not dead. Exodus. Ac- 
tive; not extinguished. Boyle. Vivid: spoken of 
colour. Thomson. 

LIVE*, live. n. s. Life. Ob. 7’. 

LI'VELESS, llve’-lés. a. Wanting life; rather, 
lifeless. aa fa 

LYVELIHOOD, live’-lé-hdd. 157. n. s. [lively, and 
hood, i.e. quality.] Support of life ; maintenance ; 
means of living. Spenser. Living form ; appear- 
ance of life. Spenser, 

LI'VELILY®*. See Live y. 

LI'VELINESS, live’-lé-nés. n. s. Appearance of life. 
Bp. Taylor. Vivacity ; sprightliness. Locke. 

LI‘VELODE, live’-léde. n. s. [live and lode, from 
lead ; the means of leading life.] Maintenance ; 
support; livelihood. Spenser. 

LI’VELONG, liv’-léng. a. Tedious; long in passing. 
Milton. Lasting ; durable. Milton. 

LIVELY, live’-Iee 457. a. [plic, Sax.} Brisk ; vig- 
orous ; vivacious. Milton. Gay ; airy. hg 
oreatiog i. Dryden. par tgg arced, agar ; 

LIVELY, live’-lé. ad. iskly ; vigorously. 

LI'VELILY, live’-lé-lé. mand: With strong 
resemblance of life. Dryden, 

LI'VER, liv’-vir. 98. n.s. One who lives. Prior. 
One who lives in any particular manner. Spenser 

LI'VER §, ltv’-vir. n. s. [lypen, Sax.] One of the 


entrails. ls 
LYVERCOLOUR, liv’-vir-kal-lér. a. Dark red. 
LIVERED® Ih! ard. a. Hi li h 

: “-vird. a. Having a liver ; as, “ white- 
. livered,” Sherwood. — : | 
LI'VERGROWN, llv’-var-grone. a. Having a great 


liver. Graunt. 

LY'VERWORT, liv’-var-wirt, n.s. A plant. 

LY be medal §, liv’-vdr-d. - n. $. — Fr.] The act 
of giving possession. . lease from ward- 
skip, ing Charles. The writ by which posses- 
sion is obtained. The state of being kept at a cer- 
tain rate. Spenser, The clothes given to servants. 
Sidney. A particular dress; a worn as a 
token or co nce of any thing. Sidney. In 
London : the collective body of apt tarp 

_ rent ERY*, liv’-var-é. v. a. Toc in a livery. 

‘speare. 

LI'VERYMAN, liv/-var-¢-min. 88. n. s. One who 
wears a livery; a servant of an inferiour kind. 
In London : a freeman of a . 

LIVES, llvz. n. s. The plural of lift. Piats 

LI'VID §, liv’-id. a. (lividus, Lat.] Discoloured, as 
with a blow; black and blue. Bacon. 

LIVI/DITY, jé-vid/-42. n. s. Discoloration, as by 


a blow. A ; 

LI'VIDNESS*, liv'-id-nés, n. s. The state of being 
livid. Scott. 

LIVING, liv’-ving. 410. part. a. Vigorous ; active. 
Being in motion. 

LIVING, liv’-ing. n. s. Support ; maintenance ; for- 
tune on which one lives. Sidney. Power of con- 
tinving life. L’Estrange. Livelihood. : 
Benetice of a clergyman. Spenser. 

LI'VINGLY, _ liv’-ving-lé. ad. In the living state. 


Brown. 

LI VRE, W-var, 416. n. s. [Fr.] The poo which 
the French reckon their money, equal nearly to our 
ten- 


nce. 
LIXIVIAL, fk-siv-2-, a [Lat.] Impreguated with 


LOA 


LOC 


—nd, mive, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tdb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


salts :~ . lixiviam. Arbuthnot, Obtained by lixiv- 


LIXTVIATE Ik-stv’-4-dte. I. a. Maki pa Sem 
LIXVVIATED, Iik-stv’--4 ium. 
LLXF VIUM Pag wi tig n.&. (Lat.} Lie; v walter 
impregnated with alkaline salt, a liquor which has 
wer of extraction, Boyle. 
LZ. RD, Miz'-zird. 88. n. s. [lisarde, Fr.] An ani- 
mal resembling a serpent, with legs to it. 


Culmet. 
LYZARDTAIL, liz/-zdrd-tle. n. s. A plant. 
LVZARDSTONE, liz'-zird-stone. n.s. A kind of 


LL. D. “[legum doctor.] A doctor of the canon and 
civil laws. 
, 15! interj. [la, Sax. The imperative of look, 
Ch Look! see! behold! Shakspeare. 
LOAC . 352. n. s. [loche, Fr.] A fish. Wal- 


LOAD, Bae. 295. n. s. ae , Sax.] A burthen; a 
eight; la . Milton. eight; pressure; et- 
ce, . Weight, paged ie of blows. 
Milton. Any thing that resses. Ray. As much 
Poy He hgr dhe one age! ange den. 
‘0 . pret. loaded ; loaden, or 
‘aden. [rinben, Sax] To ‘tendon Sola Toa. 
a ‘o encumber ; to embarrass. Locke. To 
charge a gun. Wiseman. To make heavy by 
somethi Ny gpg pet or annexed. Addison. 
LOAD, | roperly lode, from lebdan, 
en to lead.] ‘The leading vein in a mince. Ca- 


LOADER Id’-dar. n. s. He who loads. den. 
LO‘ADMANAGE*, ldde’-man-idje. n, s. ciege 
Sax., a pilot or guide ; and age.) Pilotage; the 

skill or art of navigation 
sgh rere _ dz’-min. 88. n.s. He who leads the 


LOADSTAR, lidesih. ns. rly lode- 
psa from ledan, Sax., to lead, "The po po ur; the 
re; the leading or guidin star. Sidney. 
ADSTONE, ldde’-stdne. n.s. loroparty ; lodestone, 
or / stone. 7 The magnet; the stone on which 
the mariner’s com needle is touched to give 
it a direction north and south. Fil. 

LOAF, lofe. 295. n.s. [lay or lap, , Sax.) A mass 
of bread as it is formed by the baker ; a loaf is 
thicker than a cake. Shak. Any thick mass into 
which a body is wrought. Mortimer. 

LOAM §, léme. 295, n. s. [l1m, laam, Sax.] Fat, une- 
tuous, tenacious earth; marl. Shakspeare. 

a: This word is vulgarly pronounced as if written | 

his pronunciation, however, is oot only at sonny 


LO 


with the best usage, but with the most probable et 
mology. Junius —_ it lome, as it undoubtedly each 
to be pronounced. 
To LOAM, ldme. v.a. To smear with loam, marl, or 
Loney 3 to clay. Moxon. 
1d/-mé. a. Marly. Bacon. Smeared with 
loam. Fi 


ewyt. 

LOAN §, lone, 295. n.s. [hleen, Sax.] Any thing lent; 
any thing given to <a on condition of return 
or LOAN®. | 

To L oer s v.a. {lenan, Sax.] To lend. 
Hidoet. Ob. 

LOATH §, loth. 795. a. (lad, Sax.] ee dis- 
liking ; not ready ; not inclined. Sidney. 

ToL ATHE, lorHe. 467. v.at [ladian, Sax.) To 
hate; to look on with abhorrence. Sidney. To 
consider with the aa of satiety. Rogers. To 
see food with dislike. pai, 

To LOATHE, lotue. v.n. To create disgust; to 
cause abhorrence. To feel abhorrence or disgust. 


LO’ ATHER, léta’-dr. 98. n.s. One that loathes. 
Sherwood. 
LOATHFOL, lorn’-fal. a. elgg hating. 
Abhorred ; hated. S& 
L ATHING®, ley rule. hod s. 


tion ; unwi lingness. Spe 
LO/ATHINGLY, létn’ ewe | ud, Ta a fastidious | 
manner. 


isgust; disiaclina- 


LO/ATHLINESS*, lérH’-lé-nés. n. s. What excites 


hatred or abhorrence. Sir 7’. Elyot. 
LO/ATHLY, lérH’-Ié. 295. a. [lalic, Sax. } Hateful ; ; 
abhorred ; excitin —_ haucer. 
LO'ATHLY, lWeh/-lé. ad. Unwillingly ; without 
Lone - inclination. ae u 
ESS n. s. Unwillingness. Shak. 
LOATHSOME, iorn’-sdm. a. Abhorred; detesta- 


ble. Spenser. Causing satiety or fastidiousness. 
Shak. 

LO‘ATHS OMELY*, lorm'-tevl. ad. So as to ex- 
cite hatred or di 

LO/ATHSOMEN 3, orn/-sdm-nds, ns. Quali- 
PAB. of ae hatred. Sh 

LOAVES, lévz. 295. Plural of loaf. Bacon. 

gre Wb. Rn. 8. a looby.] Any Poo 

avy, clumsy, or s Shakspeare. 

d A ‘Addison. A big worm. Walton 
o LOB, db, v. a. To let fall in a slovenly or lazy 
manner. Shakspeare. 

LOBBY, |db/-bé. n.s. [/aube, Germ.] An opening 
before a room. Wotton. 

LO/BCOCK*, léb/-k6k. n.s. A sluggish, stupid, in- 
active person; a lob. Breton. 

LOBE, . n.s. [lobe, Fr.; \oBds.] A division; a 
distinct part; used commonly for a part of the lungs, 


rh 
LO/BLOLLY*, _ Wl-lé, n. s. A kind of seafaring 
LOBSTER 100 stir, 98.n. [1 Sax] A 
“8 n. 8, [lo ‘Tne, Sax. 
crustaceous fish. Bacon. oe ] 
LO/BULE®, Idb’-tle. n. s. A little lobe. Chambers. 
LOCAL §, {éy-kal. a. [Fr.; locus, Lat.] Havin the 
properties of place. Hooker. ‘Relatin to place. 


Bovher Being in a particul 
LOCALITY, WekAl -€-12. n. 8. v Bsitence in place ; 
relation of place, or distance 
are 1/-kal-lé, ad. Wins eerpee respect to place. 
ro toéarres, \é’-kAte. v.a. To place. Cumber- 
LOCA/TION, 1d-k4/-shan. n. s. [/ocatio, Lat.] Situa- 
acs with respect to place ; act of placing ; 3 State of 
wat rag - Pearson. 
LOC k,n. 8. [loch, Gael] A lake. Cheyne. 
LOCH*. n, s. {Arabick.] A liquid confection; a 
soft medicine, between a sirup and an electuary. 
In the plural, /oches, the evacuations consequent on 
the delivery of a woman in child-bed. [Aoyeia.] 
LOCK §, lék. 2.s. [loc, Sax.] An instrument com- 
wei of springs and bolts, used to fasten doors or 
s. & r. The Rg of the gun by which 


fire is struck, Grew. } agrapple. Milton. 
mcf hanging Dryden ‘Sidney. A tufl. Addi. 
Peg A angin r. tu ison. 
Kis a To shut or fasten with locks. 
. To close fast. Gay. 
Tr L , ldk. vn. To become fast by a lock. 
sky 
LOCKER, lék’-kar. 98. n.8. rm Ao, that is closed 
with a lock 3 ; adrawer. Robinson C 
any’catch or spring to fasten a necklace, or 
pa eng Thectibees, ed 
remr.] A sort of coarse cloth. 
LO/CKRON, Idk’-ran. n. s. A kind o} ranunculus. 
is to make and mend locks. Fotherby. 
LO'CKY*, ldk’-é. a. Having locks or tufts. Sher 


x cuamicy of hair or 

po ri “shut > or confine, as with locks. 
as reed | mutual insertion. Boyle. 

LO/CKET, ldk’-kit. 99. n.s, [loquet, rr. ) A small lock ; 

LO'CKRAM, lbk’-kram. 88. n, s. [lock, Su. Goth., and 

LO/CKSMITH®, lk’-smith. n.s. A man whose trade 

LOCONOTION, oe n. 3, Power of 


changi lace. Bro 

LOC IVE §, 6-kd-md’- tiv. a. [locus and mo- 
veo, Lat.) Changing pose having the power of 
removing or changing place. Derham. 

LOCOMOTYVIT y Aree aires n.s. Power 
of chan ‘Seo Bry ant, 

LO'CUS kdst. n.s. {locusta, Lat.] A devour- 
ing insect. Furocdus, 


| LOCUST- TREE, silo a n. 8. Atree. Miller. 
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LOG 





LON 





ia 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 


LOCU’TION?®, lé-kiy-shin. n. s. Discourse ; 
of spooek hrase. Bale. - 

LO’D AR idde’-sthr. See Loapstar. 

LO/DESTONE, hg Oo Loapsronr. 

LODGE$, ie. v. a, tan, Sax.] ‘I'o place 
in a temporary habitation. Bases T afford a 
temporary dwelling. . To place ; to plant. 
Otway. To fix; to settle. Shakspeare. To place 
in the memory. Bacon. To harbour or cover. 
Addison. ‘To afford place to. Cheyne. To lay 
flat. Shakspeare. r ; 

To LODGE, jddje. v.n. To reside ; to keep. resi- 
dence. Shak. To take a t habitation. 

hak. 'Totake up residence at night. Jeremiah. 

LODGE, Kaj [iogis, Fr.] A small house i 

, Ibdje. n. s. r.] Asm se ina 
or forest. Sidney. Any Seal house append- 
ater; as, the — lodge. 

LE*, lédje’-4-bl. a. Capable of afford- 

dwelling. Sir J. Finett. 

Wdje’-mént. n.s. [logement, Fr.} 

isposition or collocation in a certain ace. Der- 

ham. Accumulation; collection. Sharp. Posses- 
sion of the enemy’s work. ison, 

LO'DGER, idédje’-dr. 98. n. s. One who lives in rooms 
hired in the house of another. Graunt. One that 
resides in any place. Pope. 

LODGING, Iddje’-ing. 410. n.s. Temporary habi- 
tation ; rooms hired in the house of another. Bacon. 
Place of residence. Spenser. Harbour; covert. 


ant to a 
LO/DGE 


LODGEMENT, 


idney. Convembence to on. Ray. 
To LOFFE*, l6f. v. n. 'To laugh. Sh . 
Goth.] A floor. Acts. The 


gre pathy An pe high. Ailton 
} ° . ms on ° _ 
On loft. See ALort. 


LOFTILY, |éf-té-lé. ad. On high; in an elevated 
place. Prondly; haughtily. Psalm Ixxiii. With 
elevation of language or sentiment; sublimely. 


penser. 

LO'FTINESS, léf-té-nés. n.s. Height; local ele- 
vation. Sublimity ; elevation of sentiment. Dryden. 
Pride; haughtiness. Collier. 

LOFTY, Iéf-t. a. High; hovering; elevated in 
place. Milton. Elevcied in condition or character. 
Isaiah. Sublime ; elevated in sentiment. Milton. 
Proud ; haughty. Isaiah. 

LOG §, fdg. n.s. Qecssan, Sax.} A shapeless bulky 
piece of wood, & . A piece of wood, 

about seven or eight inches long, which, with its, 

line, serves to measure the course of a ship at sea. | 

Hawkesworth. A Hebrew measure, which held a | 
uarter of a cab, five-sixths of a pint. Leviticus. | 

-BOARD*, ldg’-bérd. n. s. A table divided into | 

five columns, containing au account of a ship’s| 

way measured by the log. 

1.0G-BOOK*, ldg’-bdék. n. es register of a ship’s 

way and other naval incidefts. 

LOG-LINE*, lég’-line. n. s, See the second sense of 


Loa. 
To LOG*, lég. v. nm. To move to and fro. Polihele. 
LOGARI/THMICAL}®, lég-i-rith’-mé-kal. 2 a. Re- 
LOGARI'THMICK®*, |ég-i-rith’-mik. f lating | 
to logarithms. Aubrey. 
LO/GARITHMS §, bg’-4-ritimz. n.s. 
&p:Oy05.] The index of the ratios of num 
another. Harris. 
TeSGaTs, Idg’-gits. 91. n.s. A play or game. 


anmer. ' 
LO/GGERHEAD §, ldg’-gir-héd. n.s. [logge, Dutch, | 
and fend.) A dolt; a blockhead; a thickskull. 


To fall to LO/GGERHEADS. 

To go to LO'GGERHEADS. 
weapons. 1,’ Estrance. 

LO/GGERHEADED, dbg’-gir-héd-éd. a. Dull; 


stupid ; doltish. Shakspeare. 

LO'GICK §, ldd’-jlk. n. 8. [logied, Lat.] The art of 
reasoning. Waits. 

LO’GICAL, léd’-jik-Al. a. Pertaining to logick. 
Hooker, Skilled in logick. Addism. | 

LO/GICALLY, léd’-jé-kal-¢. acd. According to the | 
laws of logick. Prior. 


L 





Aéyos and| 
rs one to; 


v.n. To scuffle ; to, 
fight without | 





| To LOLL4, Il. 406. v. n. 


' 
in 


LOGICIAN, I6jish’-hn. n.s. [logicien, Fr.] A teach- 
er or ee a logick ; Aas paca logick. 


LO/GMAN, ——— 88. n.s. One whose business 


LOGOGKIPHE® bgt n. s. [Aéyos and 


tec] A sort of riddle. B. 

LO" OMACHY, l6-gém/-A-ké. 518. [See Morxoma- 
CHY.] 1.8. [Aoyonayla.] A contention in words ; a 
contention about words. Horell. 

LO’/GWOOD, Wbg’-wiid. n.s. Wood of a very dense 
and firm texture ; the heart only of the tree which 

duces it, and of a deep, strong red colour. 


ill, 

LO/HOCH, ’-hdk.n. tt ge Medicines which 
are now commonly called eclegmas, lambatives, 
or linctuses. incy. 

LOIN, lin, 299, n. s. [dheyn, Welsh.) The back of an 
animal carved out by the butcher. Ld. Dorset. 
Loins ; the reins. x 

To LO'ITER §, 18¢-ttr. 299. v.n. [loteren, Teut.}] To 
linger ; to spend time carelessly ; to idle. den. 

To LOITE *, 16¢-tar. v. a. To consume in trifles ; 
to waste carelessly, Locke. 

LOITERER, |éé’-:dr-Gr, 98. n.s, A lingerer; an 


idler ; a lazy wretch. Ser. 
lolla, Icel., to be slowly 
moved ; loll, a slow step.] To lean idly; to rest 
lazil degen any thing. Shak. To hang out: 

of the tongue 

To LOLL, Wi. v. a. 
exerted. Dryden. 
LOYLLARD peas te [lollaerd, Teut.] A 


To put out : used of the tongue 


LO'LLER §*, lél-lar. name given to the first 

* reformers of the Roman Catholick religion in Eng- 
land; a reproachful appellation of the followers of 
Wicliffe. Chavcer. 

LO/LLARDY*, 1dI’-lir-dé. n.s. The doctrine of 
Lollards ; a name given to what, before the Refor- 
mation, was deemed heresy. Gower. 

LOMBA‘RDICK®, ibin- ar -dfk. a. [from the Lom- 
bards.] Applied to one of the ancient de- 
rived the Roman, and relating to the manu- 
he of cig} Astle. 

LOMP, limp. 165. n. s. A kind of roundish fish. 

LO/NDONER®, ldn’-din-dr. n.s. A native of Lon- 
don; an inhabitant of London. Shakspeare. 

LO/NDONISM®, ldw/-diin-lzm. n.s. A mode of ex- 
pression said to be peculiar to London. Pegge. 

LONE §, léne. a, [from alone.] Solitary; unfrequemt- 
ed; having no company. Sarage. Single; not 
oa ge "ope. Single ; unmarned ; or in widow- 
1 ~* . ° 

LONE®*, léne. ‘ n.s. Northern words for a 

LO/NNIN®, Ibn/-nin. § dane. 

LO/NELINESS, lone’-lé-nés. n. s. Solitude ; want of 
company. Sidney. Disposition to solitude. Shak, 

LO/NELY, lone’-le. a. Solitary. Shak. Addicted to 
solitude. Rowe. 

LO/NENESS, léne/-nés. n.s. Solitude ; dislike of 
company. Fletcher. 

LONES IME, ldne’-siim. a. Solitary ; dismal. More. 

LO’NESOMELY*®, ldne’-sdm-lé. ad. In a dismal or 
solitary manner. 

LO/NESOMENESS*, ldne’-siim-nés. x. s. State or 

wality of being lonesome. Killingbeck. 

LONG §, ldng. a. [/ongus, Lat.] Not short : used of 
time. Acts, xx. Not short: used of space. Milton. 
Having one of its metrical dimensions in a 
greater degree than either of the other. Ezek. Of 
any certain measure in length. Lam. ii. Not soon 
ceasing, or at anend. Ecclus. xii. Dilatory. Ee- 
clus. xiv. ‘Tedious in narration, Milton. Con- 
tinued by succession to a great series. Milton. 

from the verb To long.) Longing; desirous. 
Sidney.—Protracted : as, a note ; a dong syl- 
lable. Affectedly deliberate. Tatler. 

LONG, ling. ad. To a great length in . Prior. 
Not for a short time. Fairfax. In the compara- 
tive, it signifies for more time} and the superiative, 
for most time. Exod. ii, ot soon. Acts, xxvii. 
Ata point eae distant. Tilletson. for 

8 


LOO 


LOO 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tb, ball ;—6il ;—péand ;—thin, THis. 


along.] All along ; rage ae sept pao 
to; In consequence of, [ye-lan of.) Gower. 
LONG*, Ibng. ns. Ac lore of eA usually 
ual to two breves. 
To LONG, Iéng. v. x. [lany1an, Sax.] To desire 
earnestly ; to wish with eagerness continued. 
To LO , ldng. v. n. [langen, Germ.] 'To belong. 
Chaucer. 
LONGANIMITY, \én-ga-nim/-e+é. ns. [longa- 
nimitas, Lat.] Forbearance; patience of offences. 


Woolton. 
LO'NGBOAT, léng’-béte. n.s. The largest boat be- 


art to a ship. Wotton. 

LONGE*, ldnje. n.s, [Fr.] A thrust with a sword, 
LONGE'VAL §*, Win-jé/-val, 2a. [/ongarvus, Lat. 
LONGE’VOUS §*, Idin-je’ -vads. Cceeteed. bea 
LONGEVITY, lén-jév'-4-1d, . n.3. Length of 


life. Ray. 
LONGYMANOUS, lén-jim’-mé-nds. 518. a. [longi- 
yee Lat.] Long-handed ; having long hands. 


rown. 

LONGIMETRY, Idn-jim’-¢-tré. 408, 518. n.s. [lon- 
gus, and perpéw.] The art or practice of measuring | 
distances. Cheyne. 

LONGING, ge Pe . 410. n.s. Earnest desire; 
continual wish. re. 

LO/NGINGLY, Jdng’-Ing-lé. ad. With incessant! 
wishes. D 


den. | 
LONGI'N QUIT Y®, lén-jin’-kwé-té, n. s. ‘Sete i- 
; : arrow. | 


| 
Smoilett 


tas, Lat.] Great distance; not nearness. 
LO'’NGISH, léng’-ish. 2. Somewhat long. 
LONGITUDE4, lén’-jé-tdde. n, s, [Longitudo, Lat.] 

Length; the greatest dimension. Wotton. The 


circumference of the earth, measured from any | 
meridian. Abbot, The distance of any part of the 
earth to the east or west of any place. Donne. 
The position of any thing to east or west. 


rown. 
LONGITUDINAL, |én-jé-ti/-dé-nal. 2. Measured 
YY the length; running in the longest direction. 


LO'NGLIVED®, léng’-liv’d. a. Having great length 
of life, or existence. me, 

LO/NGLY, Iéng’-lé. ad. Tediously ; of much con- 
tinuance. Longingly; with great liking. Shak. 

LO/NGNESS*, léng’-nés. n.s. Length ; extension. | 


Cotgrary. 
LO'NGSOME, lSng’-sam, a. rig aa Sax.] Te- 
h. t. 


dious ; wearisome by its len 
a. [long and | 


LO/‘NGSHANKED*, léng’-shankt. 
shank.] Havin long legs. Burton. ' 
LO/'NGSPUN*, léng’-span. a. [long and spun.] Car- | 
ried to an excessive length ; tedious. Addison, 
LONGSU’FFERANCE, léng-sif’-fér-Anse. on. s. 
_ Clemency; ay rg Common Prayer. 
LONGSU’FFERING, ldng-sdf-fér-ing. a. Patient; | 
not easily provoked, E-rvod, xxxiv. | 
LONGSU’FFERING, \éng-siil’-fér-ing. n.s. oil 
tience of offence ; clemency. Rogers. 
LO/NGTAIL, ldng’-thle. n.s. Cut and longtail : a! 
canting term for one or another, Shakspeare, 
LO/NGTONGUED®*, lng’-ting’d. a. Babbling. 


serrs Ft 

LO'NGWAYS, ng! avkte. mg (oon lengwise.} 
In the longitudinal direction. Addison. 

LONGWI'NDED, Wng-wind!-éd. [See Winv.] a. 
long and wind.} Long-breathed ; tedious. Swi/?, 

LONGWISE, léng’-wize. 152. ad. In the longiwdin- 
al direction. Bacon. 

LO/NING®*, lé/-ning. n.s. A lane. 


the ship which lies just before the chess-trees, as 
far as the bulk head of the castle. Sea Dict. 

To LOOP, laf. v.a. To bring a ship close to the 
wind. Shak. , 

To LOOK §, 168k. 306. [lik, Perry and Jones,] v. n. 
[locan, Sax.] To direct the eye to or from any ob- 

ject. Shak. To have power of seeing. Dryden. To 
direct the intellectual eye. Bacon. To expect,,Cla- 

To take care ; to watch. Shak, To be di- 
rected with regard to any object. Prov.iv. To have 
any particular appearance ; to seem. - To 
have any air, — or manner. Shak. 'To form the 
air in any particular manner, in regarding or be- 
holding. ion — To look about aa To be alarm- 
ed; to be vigilant. Decay of Chr. Piety. To look af- 
ter. ‘To attend; to take care of. St. Luke. To look 
black. 'To frown. Shak, To look for. To expect. 
Sidney. T'o look into. 'To examine ; to sift; to in- 
spect closely. Shak. T'o look on. To respect; to 
esteem; to regard as good or bad. Bacon. To 
consider ; to conceive of; to thiny. Dryden. To be 
a mere idle spectator. Shak. T'o look over. To 
examine; to try one by one. Locke. To look out. 
To search; to seek. ke. ‘To be on the watch, 
Collier. To look to. To watch; to take care of 
Shak: . To behold. 

To LOOK, J86k. v. a. To seek ; to search for. Spen- 
ser. ‘To turn the eye upon, 2 Kings, xiv. To in- 
fluence by looks. Dryden.— To | . To dis- 
cover by searching. Graunt. 

LOOK , 166k. interj. See! lo! behold! observe! Shak, 

LOOK, 166k. n.s. Air of the face; mien ; cast of the 
countenauce, Shak. The act of looking or seeing. 
Dryden. View. Watch. Swinburne. 

LO/GOKER, 166k/-dr. 98. ». s. One that looks. Spen- 
ser.— Looker on. Spectator, not agent. Sidney. 

LO’OKING®*, 166k’-Ing. n. s. Expectation. Heb. x. 

LOOKING-GLASS, Bdk’ in-glds. n.s. Mirror; a 

lass which shows forms reflected. Sh re. 

LOOMS. lddm. 306. n.s. [Feloma, Sax.] The frame 
in which the weavers work their cloth. Addison, 
Household-stuff; furniture : hence the expression 
heir-loom.— Loom gale. A gentle, easy gale of wind. 

To LOOM, \éém. 366. v. x. [leoman, Sax.] To ap- 

ar large at sea. Skinner. 

LOOM, |éém. n.s, A bird. Grew. 

LOON, léén. 306. n.s. A sorry fellow ; a scoundrel ; 
a rascal; a lown. Dryden. 

LOOP $§, 1646p. 306. n.s. [loopen, Dutch.] A double 
through which a string or lace is drawn; an orna- 
mental double or fringe. Spenser. A small aper- 
ture, in ancient castles, to spy the enemy, or to fire 
ordnance from, or to admit light. Fuir/ax. 

LO/OPED, Iédpt. 359. a. Full of holes. Shakspeare. 

LOOPHOLE, !6ép’-bdle. n.s, Aperture; hole to 
give a passage. Milton. A shift; an evasion. Dry- 


den. 

LO/OPHOLED, 134p’-hdl’d. 359. a. Fall of holes; 
full of openings. Hudibras. . 

LOORD, lddrd. n. s. [duyaerd, Teut.] An idle, sloth 
ful fellow. A drone. Spenser. ; 

LOOS*, 1442. n. s. [laus, Lat.) Praise; renown 
Chaucer, Ob, T’. 

To LOOSE §, léése. 306. v. a. [leyan, Sax.] To un 
bind ; to untie any thing fastened. Acts. To relax, 
Daniel, To unbind any one bound. St. Luke. To 
free from imprisonment. Jsaiah. ‘To free from any 
obligation. 1 Cor. To free from any thing that 
shackles the mind. Dryden. ‘To free from any 
thing painful. St. Luke. To disengage. Dryden, 

To LOOSE, lédse. vr. n. To set sail; to depart by 

loosing the anchor. Acts. ~ . 


LO'NISH®, |d/-nish. a. Somewhat lonely. Life of A, |! LOOSE, 154se. a. Unbound ; untied. Shak. Not fast ; 
| 


Wood. 
LOO, |45. n.s. A game at cards. Pope, 


To LOO*, 13d. ». a. ‘To beat the opponents by win- | 


ning every trick at the game. Shenstone. 

LOOBIL , 16-bélé.” a. Awkward; clumsy. | 
¢. 

LOOBY, -bé, 306. ns. A lubber; a Siiaay | 

clown. Sui ; 


LOOF §, [ddf, 306. n, s. (loo, Fr] That part aloft of | 


not fixed. Bentley, Not tight; as, a loose robe. 
Shak, Not crowded ; not close. Milton. Wanton; 
not chaste. Spenser. Not close; not concise ; lax. 
Felton. Vague; indeterminate. Bacon. Not strict ; 
not rigid, ys ar Unconnected ; rambling. Dry- 
den, Bax of body ; not costive. Locke. Disengaged ; 
not enslaved. Atterbury. Disengaged from obliga- 
tion. Addison. Free from confinement. Isauh 
Remiss ; not egcr?p break loose. To gain 


LOR LOU 





liberty. Locke. To let loose. 'T'o set at liberty ; to || LORESMAN®, lérz’-mfin. n.s. (lore and man.] In- 

set at large ; to free from any restraint. Ler. xiv. structer. Gower. Ob. 7. 
LOOSE, se. n.s. Liberty; freedom from re-|| To LO'RICATE$, lor’-ré-xhte, 168. v. a. [loricatus, 

straint. Dryden, Dismission from any restraining || Lat.) ‘To plate over. Ray. 

force. Bacon. LORICA/TION®, lér-ré-kA/-shin. n.s. A surface 
LOOSELY, ldése’-Ié. ad. Not fast ; not firmly. Dry-|| like mail. Evelyn. 

den. Without bandage. Spenser, Without union || LO/RIMER, te Sa i 168. n. s. [lormier, 

or gonnexion, Milton. Irregularly. Camden. Neg- || LO/RINER, lér’-ré-ndr. Fr.] A saddler; a bri- 

ligently ; carelessly. Hooker. rg meanly;||_ dle-maker. Chalmers. ; : 

without dignity. Shak. Uncehastely. Pope. LO/RING*, \i/-ring. n. s. Instructive discourse. 
T'o LO/OSEN, 188’-s’n. 103. v. n. To part; to tend r. 

to separation. Sharp. RIOT, \-ré-dt. nx. s. [Fr.] The bird called a 
To LOOSEN, Jdé/-s’n. v. a. To relax any thing || witwal. Cotgrare, 

tied. To make less coherent. Bacon. To sepa-|| LORN, lérn. [See ForLorn.] pret. pass. and part. 

rate a compages. Milton. To free from restraint. {lonen, Sax.) Left; forsaken ; lost. Spenser. 

td so To make not costive. Bacon. To LOSE$, éze. 164. pap arts and part. (ost. 
LO/OSENESS, |dése’-nés. n. s. State contrary to|) [leoptan, lorran, Sax.) To forfeit by unsuccessful 

that of being fast or fixed. Bacon. Latitude; crim-|| contest. den, To forfeit as a agp Pope. 

inal levity. Atterbury. Irregularity ; lect of || ‘To be deprived of. Knolles. To suffer diminution 

laws. Hayward. Lewdness; unchastity. er.|| of. St. Matthew. To possess no longer. Granai. 

Diarrhosa ; flux o* the belly. . To miss, so as not to find. Prior. To separate or 
LO/OSESTRIFE, \ddse’-strife. n.s. An herb. Mil- yr ne Pope. To ruin; to send to perdition. 











* 


ler. ddison. To bewilder, so as that the way is no 
To LOP§, lép. v.a. [/aube, Germ.] To cut the branch-|| longer known. Shak. To deprive of. Temple. 


minution. Ecclus. x. 

LOSS, Ids. n.s. flor, Sax.) Detriment; the coutra- 
ry to gain. Hooker. Miss ; privation. Shak. De- 
privation; forfeiture. Milton. Destruction. Dry- 
den. Fault; puzzle. South. Useless application. 


Adilison. 
LO'SSFUL*, |ds’-ffl. a. Detrimental ; noxious. Bp. 
or, lord chief baron. A ludicrous title, given by 


Hail. 
the vulgar to a hump-backed person ; traced, how- || LO/SSLESS*, lés’-lés. a. Exempt from loss. Miu- 
ever, to the Greek dopdés, crooked. ton. 
To LORD, lérd. v. n. To domineer; to rule des-|| LOST, ldst. part. a. No longer perceptible. Pope. 
mie gceg LOT §, ldt. n.s. [hlot, Sax.] Fortune ; state assigned. 
LORD*, lérd. v.a. To invest with the dignity|| Sidney, A die, or any thing used in determining 
and privileges of a lord. Shakspeare. chances. Lev. xvi. A chance. Shek. A portion; 
LO/RDING, lér’-ding. n.s. Sir; master; an ancient!| a parcel of goods as being drawn by Jot. Propor- 
mode of address. ( r. A lite lord; a lord, in tion of taxes ; as, to pay scot and lot, Skelten. 
contempt or ridicule. Shakspeure. To LOT®, lét. v. a. To assign; to set apart. Seck- 
LO’RDLIKE®, lérd/-like. a. Befitting a lord. Con-|| ville, To distribute into lots; to catalogue : as, The 
fut. of N. Shaxton. Haughty ; proud ; insolent. oods are loted. To portion. Prior. 
med en. LOTE Tree, or Nettle Tree. n.s. (tote, Fr.) A plant. 
LO/RDLING, Jérd/-ling. 410. n. s. A diminutive ||| Miller, A little muddy fish, like an eel. Catgrure. 
lord. See || LOTH*. See Loatn. 
LO/RDLINESS, lérd’-lé-nés. n. s. Dignity; high || LO’ 7'OS, \-t6s, n. s. [Lat.] See Lore. Pope. 
station. Shak. Pride; haughtiness. More. ‘| LO’TION, 1d/-shin. n. s. [dotie, Lat.) A form of med- 
LO'RDLY, Jérd’-lé, a. Befitting a lord. South.|| icine compounded of aqueous liquids, used to wash 
Proud ;' haughty ; imperious ; insolent. Shak-|| any part with. Quincy. 
speare. LOTTERY, lév-tir-é. 557. n.s. [lotterie, Fr. from 
LORDLY, Jérd’-l4. ad. Imperiously ; despotically ;|| dot.] A game of chance ; a sortilege ; distribution of 


Roonys Dryden. prizes by chance. Shek. Allottery; allotment. 

LO/RDSHIP, lérd‘-ship. 2. s. Dominion ; power. || Shakspeare. 

Sidney. Seigniory; domain. Spenser. Tile of LOUD &, load. 312. a. [hlub, Sax.] Noisy; striking 
honour used to a nobleman not a duke. B. Jonson.|| the ear with great force. St. Luke, xxii. Clamor- 
Titulary compellation of judges, and some other|| ous; turbulent. Proverbs, 

rsons in authority and office. LOUD®, léad. ad. Noisily. Davies, 

LORES, lére. n.s. [lope, Sax.] Lesson; doctrine ;|| LOUDLY, Idad’-1é. ad. Noisily; so as to be heard 

instruction. Fairfax. Workmanship. Spenser. far. Denham. Clamorously ; with violence of voiet . 


LORE, lore. pret. and part. [lonen, Sax.] Lost;)| Swift. 
. Ob. J LOUDNESS, Idiid’-nés. ns. Noise ; force of sound; 


es of trees. Shak. To cut any thing. Howell. Not to employ; not to enjoy. Dryden. To squan- 
LOP, lip. n.s. That which is cut from trees, Spen-|} der; to throw away. Pope. To suffer to vanish 
ser. {loppe, Sax.] A flea. from view. Pope. 'To destroy by shipwreck. Pri- 
LOPE, . pret. = Spenser. Ob. J. or. To employ ineflectually. Pope. To miss; to 
LO’PPER, lép’-pir. 98. n.s. One that cuts trees. rt with, so as not to recover. C To be 
Huloet. from. Parnell. 
LO’PPERED, \ép’-pard. a. Coagulated ; as loppered|| To LOSE, \dbze. v. x. Not to win. Shak. To de- 
milk. [h/aup, Icel. cline ; to fail. Milton. 
LO'PPINGS® Idp/-plogs. n. s. pl. Tops of branches || LO/SEABLE, 1882’-f-bl. 405. a. Subject to priva- 
ba ar off. C ne. tion. Boyle. 
L UA'CIOUSS, 1d-kwA/-shds. 414. a. [loquax,|| LO'SEL, Wz’-il. n. s. (lopran, Sax.) A scoundrel ; 
Lat.] Full of talk ; full of tongue. Milton. Speak-|| a sorry, worthless fellow. Spenser. Ob. J. 
ing. or Apt to blab ; not secret. LO'SENGER‘, Iéz/-én-jar. 1. s. [lesrunse, Sax] 
LOQUA‘CI USNESS*, 10-kwA/-shiis-nés. n.s. Lo-|| A deceiver; a flatterer. Chaucer. Od. 7". 
acity ; too much talk. LO/SER, 1842/-ar, 98. n.s. One that is deprived of 
L UA CITY, 6-kwiis’-sb-td. n.s. [loquacitas, Lat.]}| any thing ; one that forfeits any thing ; the contrary 
Too much talk. Ray. to winner or gainer. Shakspeae. 
LORD§, lérd. 167. n. s. [hlapond, Sax.] Monarch | LO'SING®, 148/-zing. n. s. [lormy. Sax.] Loss; di- 
| 


ruler; governour. Milton. Master; supreme 

son. Shak. A tyrant ; galery ruler, y- 
ward. A husband. Pope. who is at the head 
of any business; an overseer. Twusser. A noble- 
man. Shak. A general name for a peer of Eng- 
land. K. Charles. A baron. An honorary ttle 
applied to officers; as, lord chief justice, lord may- 








left. Spenser 


LOREL, lér’-il. n. 6. [leopan, Sax.] An abandoned || turbulence ; vehemence or furiousness of clamour. 
scoundrel, A vagrant. Chaucer, Ob. J. || South. 
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LOW 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—Oil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
LOUGH, Idk. 392. n. s. (louch, loch, Irish.] A lake ;|) LOVE-lies-a-bleeding®. n. s. A kind of umaranth. 


a large inland standing water. Fairfax. 
LOUGH‘. pret. of Jo dmeh. Laughed. Chancer. 
LOUIS DOR, \i-¢-dére’. n. s. (i'r) A 

coin of France, valued at about twenty 


to live lazily. Strcdent. 
LO'UNGER, lédn’-jar. ».s. An idler. Guardian. 
To LOUR*, lédr. v.n. ‘To be clouded; to frown. 
See 7'o Lower. 
LOYURDAN®*. See Lurpan. 
LOUSE 4, lédse. 312. n. s. plaral lice. [luy, 


Sax.}] A 
small animal, of which di 


of men, beasts, and perhaps of all living 


creatures. E-rod, viii. 
To LOUSE, Iéaze. 437. v. a. To clean from lice. 


Spenser. 

LOUSEWORT, lddse’-wart. x. s. The name of a 
lant. Miller. 

LO'USILY, ldi’-zé-lé. ad. Ina paltry, mean, and 


YUSINESS 
LO'USINESS, léi’-zé-nés. n. s. The state of abound- 


ing with lice. Evelyn. 
LOUSY, di 
with lice. Dry 


things. Bale. 
LOUT $6, léit. x. s. 
mean, awkward fellow ; a bumpkin; a clown. 


T> LOUT, Wit. 312. v. m. [blucan, Sax.] To 


Sid- 


Gower. 
To LOUT, lat. v. a. To overpower. Mirror for 


olden || LO'VEL 
shillings. 


Reecteter 
To LOUNGE §, \éinje. v. n. [longis, Fr.] To idle 5 | 


28. a. Swarming with lice; over-rin | 
den. Mean; low born; bred on the!! LO'VESHAFT*, lav’-shift. 2. s. [love and shaft] 
dunghill. Shak. Mean; contemptible: applied to 


. 
leute, Germ.; leod, Sax.) A) 


‘ pay 
obeisance ; to bend; to bow ; to stoop; tq submit. | 


LOVELILY, ldv’-lé-lé. ad. Amiably; in such a 
manneg 3s to excite love. Otay. 
NESS, liv/-ié-nés. ns. Amiableness ; qual- 
ities of mind or body that excite love. Sidney. 
LO’'VELOCK®, ldw’-lék. ms. [love and lock.] A 
term for a particular sort of curl, worn by the men 
of fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and James the 
First. Lily. 
LO/VELORN, lav’-lérn. [See Fortorn.} a. [love 
and orn.) Forsaken of one's love. Ailton. 
LO'VELY, lav’-lé. a. [laplic, Sax.) Amiable; ex- 
citing love. Shakspeare. 


erent species live on the | LO'VELY®*, ldv/-lé. ad. Charmingly ; beautifully. 


Phillips. 

LO/VEMONGER, lfv’-ming-gir. n. s. One who 
deals in affairs of love. Shakspeare. 

LO'VEQUICK®*, lfw/-kwik. a. [love and quick.] 
With the eagerness of love. Daniel. 

LO'VER, lav’-dr. 98, n. s. One who is in love. Shak. 
A friend; one who regards with kindness. Shak. 
One who likes any thing. Burnet. 

LOVER, |6é/-var. n.s. Au opening. See Louver. 

LOVESE’CRET, lfw’-sé-krét. 2. s. Secret between 
lovers. Dryden. 


The arrow of Cupid. 
LO’VESICK, lfiv’-sik. a. Disordered with love ; lan- 
ishing with amorous desire. Dryden. 
LO/VESOME, lév’-sdim. a. [lu yume, Sax.] Love- 


U; Dryden, 
LO'VESONG, lav’-séng. n. s. Song expressing love. 


Shak. 4 
LO/VESUIT, lav’/-site. n.s. Courtship. Shakspeare. 


LO'VETALE, lav’-tale. n. s. Narrative of love. Mil- 


iran ton. 
LO’UTISH, 1é4t’-ish. a. Clownish ; bumpkinly. || LOVETHOUGHT, lav/-thiwt. n.s. Amorous fan- 


oa. 

LO'UTISHLY, J6at’-ish-lé. ad. With the air of a 
clown ; with the gait of a bumpkin. Hudoet. 

LOUVER®, lav 
for the smoke to go out at in the roof of a cottage. 
Written also lover and loover. Spenser. 

LO'VAGE, lav’-vidje. n.s. A plant. 

To LOVE}, lav. 165. v.a. [lupian, Sax.) To regard 
with passionate affection. Cowley, To regard with 
the affection of a friend. Cowley. ‘i'o regard with 
parental tenderness. St. John. To be pleased 
with; to delightm. Cowley. To regard with rev- 
erent unwillingness to offend. Deut. vi. 

To LOVE?*, lav. v.n. To delight; to take pleasure. 


LOVE, liv. 165. n.s. The passion between the sexes. 


Spenser. Kindness; good-will; friendship. Shak. 
Courtship. Shak. ‘Tenderness; parental care. 
Tillotson. Liking; inclination to. Fenton. Object 


beloved. Spenser, Lewdness. Shak. Unreason- 
able liking. Bp. Taylor. Fondness ; concord. Shak. 
Principle of union. South. Picturesque represen- 
tation of love. Dryden. A word of eudearment. 
Dryden. Due reverence to God. St. John. A 
kind of thin silk stuff. Boyle. 

LOVEABLE®*, ldv’-d-bl. a. Amiable ; worthy to be 
loved. Sherwood. 

LO'VEAPPLE, lav’-4p-pl. 405. n.s. A plant. T'ate. 

LOVEDAY*, lav’-dd. n.s. A day, in old times, ap- 
pointed for the amicable settlement of differences. 


Chaucer. 
LOVEFA VOUR*, liv-fa’-var. n.s. Something giv- 
en to be worn in token of love. Bp. Hall. 
LOVE-in-Idleness*. n. §. A kind of violet. Shak. 
LO'VEKNOT, ldv’-ndt. n.s. [love and knot.] A 
complicated figure, by which affection interchang- 
ed is figured. 
LO’V ELASS, ldv’-lds. n. ¢. Sweetheart ; lass belov- 
Mirror for Magistrates. 


ed. 
LO/VELESS*, lav/-lés. a. Without love ; void of the || Zo LOW, 144, or 16. v. n. [hlopan, Sax.] To be 


passion between the sexes. Shelton. ithoat en- 
dearment; without tenderness. Milton. Void of 
kindness. P. Fletcher. 
LOVELETTER, lav’-lét-tdr. n.s. Letter of court- 
Shakspeare. 


ship. 


r.n.s. (ouvert, Fr.] An opening || LO'VETOY, ldv’-1dé. n. s. 





oy. Strat! peo 
LOVETO KEN*, lav’-t6-kn. pane hes at Sax.] 


A present in token of love. S ; 
and toy.) Small 


bt 

resents given by lovers. Arbuthnot. 

LO’'VETRICK, [av’-trik. n.s. [dove and trick.) Art 
of expressing love. , ; 

LO'VING, law-ing. part. a. Kind ; affectionate. 
Shak. Expressing kindness. Esth. xv. 

LO’/VING-KINDNESS, ldv/-ing-kyind’-nés. 1. s. 
Tenderness ; favour ; mercy. a XXV. 

LO'VINGLY, lav’-ing-lé. ad. Affectionately ; with 
kindness. Sudney. 

LO'VINGNESS, ldv’-Ing-nés. n. s. Kindness ; affec- 

j}. lion. Sidney. 

LOW §, 6. 324. a. [lan, Dan. ; lo, aa | Not z= 
Milton. Not rising far upwards, Ezek. xvii. Not 
elevated in place or local situation. Shak. De- 
scending far downwards ; deep. Milton, Notdeep; 
not swelling high ; shallow : used of water. Ater- 


. Not of hi ice : as, Corn is dmc. Not 
loud ; not noisy. Walon In latitudes near to the 
line. Abbot. Not risin 


to so great a sum as some 
other accumulation of particulars. Burnet. Late 
in time : as, the dower empire. Dejected ; oe 
ed. Dryden.. Impotent; subdued. Shak, Not el- 
evated in rank or station ; abject. Shak. Dishon- 
surable ; betokening meanness of mind. Milton. 
Not sublime ; not exalted in thought or diction. Ad- 
dison. Submissive ; humble ; reverent. Milton. A 
term applied to certain members of the cburch, in 
contradistinction to high. See Hien. 

LOW, |. ad. Not aloft; not on a Milton. Not 
at a high price; meanly. Shak. In times ap- 
proaching towards our own. Locke. With a de- 

ssion of the voice. Addison. In a state of sub- 
ection. Spenser. 

LOW §#, 1d. n. s. [lohe, Germ.] Flame ; fire ; heat. 

To LOW, 1d. v.a. To sink ; to make low. Wicli e. 


as a cow. Job, vi. 5. 


Or Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Buchanan, W. Johnst 
and Mr. Barclay, (and Mr, Jones,} prorounce this 
in the last manner; but Dr. Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Nares, and Mr. Perry, ou first: and that this ie the 


LOX. LUC 


CF 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fAt;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;— 
of longitudes and Jatitudes, by which the sailor may 





true pronunciation there is little doubt ; not only as it 

is the more general sound of the diphthong, 323, but as || find his course, is called /oxodromick. Harris. 

it is more expressive of the thing signified. The other LO'YAL$ 18e/-Al 88, 329. a. [Fr.] Obedient ; true 
; . 88, 329. a. . 


sound is, in my opinion, a novelty, and ought to be ex- | | . I bet . 24 
ploded. "Without laying much stress S Dryden's to the primce. She - Faithful in love ; toa 
lady, or lover. Milton. 


thyme, it seems to confirm this opinion : 
TRunioeme hl tion, [MATA itn Om sh fons 
vith horns exalted stands, and scems to low." “| : <2 . 
LO/WBELL, lb/-bal. n. s. (Joke, Germ.] A kind of || LOYALLY, 100A. ad. With. fidelity 5 with true 
fowling in the night, in which the birds are waken- | P. 3 y . 
ree a — = boa by a flame intoa net. Z'he LOnAETY 18Y/-AL-t8. ns. [loiaultd, Fr.] Firm and 
rienced Foeler. . é = ees alas 
To LO'WBELL*, WW-bal. v. a. To scare as with a | faithful adherence to a prince. Shakspeare. Fidel- 


lowbell. Hammond. | ity to a lady, or lover. 
LOWE, the termination of local names, comes from | cea ‘, Ibe ltie. a, Fr] A 


the Saxon hleap, a hill, heap, or barrow. Gib-||"~ i omb. Wotton. A form of qa A he Bt 
, a ; 


9 ; in the mouth till melted. A cake of preserved 

To LOWER, Wo’-ar. 98. v.a. To bring low ; to brin _ ° rs 
down by way of submission. Prior To suffer nd fruit. A four-cornered figure, in heraldry, in 
sink down. Woodward. To lessen; to make less 
in price or value. Locke. 

To LOWER, }0’-adr. v. n. To grew less ; to fall; to 
sink. Shakspeare. 

To LOWER 4, ldd’-dr. 323. rv. n. ploeren, Dutch : or 

rhaps from the Sax. hleane, the face, and should 


written lour.] To a ‘are’ dark, stormy, and 


LU, 166. n. s. A game at cards. See Loo. Pope. 
joomy ; tobe clouded. Shakspeare. ‘T'o frown ; to , 
gl ists lack aalles. Gl aa ? °° || LU'BBARD, lab’-bard. 88. n.s. A lazy, aunty. fel- 


, | low. 
Whether this word comes from the Dutch loeren, to 
look askance, or from the English word lower, signify- U'BBER§, lab/-bar. 98. n, ne ag same as loobny, 








which the arms of women are now usually painted. 
Chaucer. 
LO/ZENGED*, Ié2’-zénjd a. Having the shape ofa 


poole Cotgrave. 

LO/‘ZENGY*, léz’-zén-jé. a. [In heraldry.] Having 
the field or charge covered with lozenges. 

LP. A contraction for lordship. 





ing to look low, as the sky seems t&do when it is heavy and /ob.) A sturdy drone ; an idle, fat, bulky losel ; 
and thick with clouds, (which is the much more proba-||_ a booby. T'usser. 
ble derivation,) it certainly cries aloud for a different || LU/BBERLY, Jdb/-bar-lé. a. Lazy and bulky. 
Shal-speare. 
LU’BBERLY, lab’-bar-lé. ad. Awkwardly; clamsi- 


spelling from lower, to make low. For the reasoirs, see | 
ly. den. 
To LU/BRICATES$, liv-bré-kate. v. a. [lubricus, 


the words Bown and Form. 
LO'WER, \éW’-dr. nr. s. Cloudiness; gloominess, 

Lat.}] To make smooth or sli 3 to smooth. 
iui eens? 


Cloudiness of look. S , 
LO/WERINGLY, |dar’-ing-lé. ad. With cloudiness ; 
loomily. Sherwood. 
WERMOST, 1d/-dr-médst. a. [from low, lower, 
and most.] Lowest. Bacon. 
LO/WING*, 184’-ing, or Id/-Ing. [See To Low.] n.s. 
The cry of black cattle. 1 Sam. xv. 
LO’WLAND, Id’-land. n.s. The country that is low 
rh respect of neighbouring hills; the marsh. Dry- 


LU’BRICATOR, li’-bré-ka-tér. n. s. That which 
lubricates. Burke. 

To LUBRI'CITATE, 1d-bris’-sé-tate. v. a. To 
smooth ; to make slippery. 

LUBRI'CITY, 1d-bris’-sé-té. 1. tl eee Lat] 
Slipperiness ; smoothness of surface. Budlokar. 
Aptness to glide over any part, or to facilitate 
motion. Ray. Uncertainty ; instability. Wotton. 





LO/WLIHOOD*, 1d/-l4-had. n.s. Humble or low 
state. Chaucer. Ob. T. 

LO'WLILY, Id’-lé-Ié. ad. Humbly ; without ‘pride. 
Meanly; without dignity. 

LO/WLINESS, 16/-lé-nés. x. s. Humility ; freedom | 
from pride. Atterbury. Meanness ; want of digni- 
ty; a ee depression. Dryden. 

LO WL , 10/-1é. a. Humble ; meek; mild. Si. Mate. 
xi. Mean; wanting dignity; not great. Pope. 
Not lofty ; not sublime. Dryden. Not elevated in | 
local situation; low. Dryden. 

LO/WLY, |0/-lé. ad. Not highly ; meanly ; without | 
grandeur 5 without dignity. Shak. Humbly ; meek- 
Oo ; modestly. Milton. 

LOWN, lddn. n.s. [loen, Dutch.] A scoundrel ; a| 
— a heavy, stupid fellow. Shakspeare. See | 


Wantonness ; lewdness. " 

LU'BRICK, )h’-brik. a. [lubricus, Lat.] Slippery ; 
smooth on the surface. Crashaw. Uncertain; un- 
steady. Wotton, Wanton; lewd. Dryden. 

LU‘BRICOUS, 1Ii’-bré-kds. a. Slippery; smooth 
Woodward. Uncertain. Glanville. 

LUBRIFA/‘CTION, li-bré-ffik/-shiin. m.s. [laubricus 
and facio, Lat.] The act of lubrieating or smooth- 
ing. Bacon. 

LUBRIFICA’TION, li-bré-fe-ka’-shiin. m. s. [dubri- 
cus and fio, Lat.] The act of smoothing. — ; 
LUCE, lise. n. s. [ducius, Lat.; a \uxds, Gr.] A pike 

fall grown. Chaucer. 

LU’CENT, li’-sént.a. [lucens, Lat.] Shining ; bright ; 
splendid. B. Jonson. 

LU‘CERNE®, Itv-sérn. n. s. [luzerne, Span] A 
plant remarkable for quick growth, the hay of 
which is eminent for the fattening of cattle. Ld, 
Chesterfield. - 

LU‘CID$, li’-sid. a. [lucidus, Lat.] Shining ; = 

littering. Milton. Pellucid ; transparent. 





N. ' 
LOWND*, léand, a. [logn, Icel.] Calm and mild ;, 
out of the wind ; under cover or shelter. 
LO/WNESS, 10’-nés. n.s. Contrariety to height; 
small distance from the ground. Shak. Meanness 
of character or condition, whether mental or exter- 
nal. Shak, Want of rank; want of dignity. South. right with the radiance of intellect ; not darkened 
Want of sublimity ; contrary to loftiness of style or || __ with madness. ‘on, ; 
sentiment. Dryden. Submissiveness. Bacon. De- || LUCI/DITY, ld-sid’-é-té. n. s. Splendour ; bright- 
ion ; dejection. Swift. | ness, Dict. 
LOWSPYRITED, ld-spir-it-2d. a. Dejected ; de-|| LU‘CIDNESS*, liv-sid-nds. n. s. Transparency 
5 not lively ; not vivacious. Locke. clearness. W. Mountague. 
LOWT*, 16it. See Lout, and ToLovr. | LUCIFE/RIAN®, ld-st-f/-ré-dn. a. [from Lucifer, 











To LOWT*, a name of the devil.] Devilish. Daves. Denoting 
LOWTHOUGHTED, }é-thhwt’-€d. a. Having the | the us called Luciferians. Bp. Barlow. 
thonghts withheld from sublime or heavenly medi-|}} Ob. 7". 
tation ; mean of sentiment. Milton. | LUCIFE’RIANS*, ld-sé-f/-ré-Anz. n. s. pl. Persons 


LOXODROMICK, |dk-sb-drbm/-Ik. n. s. [\ofsand | who adhered to the pernicious schism of Lucifer, 
dpsuos.] The art of oblique sailing by the rhomb, | bishop of Cagliari, in the fourth century, They 
which always makes an equal angle with every'| believed the soul to be of a carnal nature, trans- 
‘meridian ; hence the table of rhombs, with the table | mitted to children from oo fathers ; and they de- 
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LUK 


LUN 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tb, ball ;—éll ;—péand ;—thin, THis. 


nied any place for repentance or reconciliation to 


such as fell 
LUCIFEROUS, i 3p 518. a. (lucifer, Lat.] 
sore Hot ; affording ans of discovery. Boyle. 
gp i USLY*, Me al? -fer-ds le, ad. So as to 


LUCTFICK, Teall fk. 509. a. ee and facio, Lat.J 


Maki ht ; 3 producing li Grew, 
tet CIF Rute: ~ —, Lat. and 
xi, Having the — of li t. Bp. Berkeley. 
L CK ta Rn. 8. po wesc , Dutch.] ‘Chance ; acci- 
dent ; i event. Hudibras. Fortune, |, 


L pad ss Aire ele. ad, Fortunately ; by good |. 


den. 
rede, ldk’-ké-nés. n. s. Good fortune ; good |) LU'LLER*, 


happiness. Locke. 
LUCKLESS, lk’-lés, a, Unfortunate; unhappy. 


LUCKY, ldk’-ké. a. Fortunate ; happy by chance. |' 


LU CRATIVE, liv-kri-tiv. a. 
Gainful rofitable ; bringi 
LUCRES like. 4 416. ne 


To LURE, We khre = nto have a desire of pe- 


cunt mug. 4 Ob. T. 
LUCKIFERO ld- kaif. ‘fér-B3. a. “oat and |, 
Lat. Gainfal profitable. 


Pk Boyle. 
LUCRIFICK, ld-krif-ftk. 509. a. Producing 
LUCTA’TION, lak-th’-shdn. 2. s. [Fr.; en uctor, 


Se Oi truggle 5 effort ; contest. Faringdon. 
LUCTUALS, Tak shi a. luctus, Lat} Lament- 


able. 
To LCUBRATE 6, Wek brdte. 503. v.n. [hscu- 


money. 
lucrum, Lat. ] Gain ; ; 


bror, Lat.] To watch; to study b candied t. |) 
red J ; ly by gh 


LUCUBRA‘TION, li-kid-bra/-shan. 533, ns. [ducu- |, 
bratio, cong Study by candle-light ; 
study; any composed by night. Cleareland, 

LUCUBRA’TORY, li ld’-kd-bra-tar-+. [See DomeEs- 


Tick, 512.] a. {Lat.} Composed by candle-light. | 


Pope. 
LU/‘CULENT,, li’-kd-lént. 503. a. [luculentus, Lat.] 
parr transparent ; lucid. Fiason Certain ; 


vident. Ht 
LU'DICROUSS, liy-dé-kriis, a. [dudicer, Lat.) Bur- 
lesque ; merry; sportive; exciting laughter. 
Broome 


LU’DICROUSLY, ld’-dé-kras-lé. ad, Sportively ; |! 
Drummond. 
LUDICROUSNESS, | toaeninalicag . 8. 


LUD DIF CL TIONS. §, aden, n, 8. [lulif- 
cor, Lat.] The act of mockin 


[tucrativus, Lat.] | 


nocturnal |! 


Bur- 


LU/KEWARM 4, ldke’-wirm. a. [plec-pa a 

-amiiendyans or a warm, Pe voher - Init 
3 not zealous. Yiddisons 

LU'REWVARMLY, ldke-whrmsi®. ad. With mod 
erate warmth, Sherwood. With indifference. 

LU/KEWARMNESS, ldke’-warm-nés. n. s. Mod 
erate or § spay beat. Indifference ; want of ar- 
dour. King C 

To LULL$, iii v. a. [luda, Danish ; lallo, Lat.) To 
compose to sleep by a pleasing sound. Chaucer. 

‘0 co ; to quiet ; to put to rest. on, 
‘LUL — al. n.s. Power or quality of soothing 


You 
LULL ABY, ldV-ld-bl. m.s. [from dudl.] A song to 
still babes, “Pairfi. 
ldl’-ldr. mn. s. A dandler ; one who fon- 
| dies children. Cotgrar 
| LUM®, lam. n. s. fisom, “Sax.] The chimney of a cot- 


‘LUMBA‘GO, lam-ba/-gd. n.s. [dembi, Lat.] Pain 
about the loins, and small of the back, such as pre- 
cedes ague fits and fevers. Quincy. 


| 3" This word is often pronounced with tbe Italian eound 
| of a,as heard in father ; but this mode of pronouncing 

the accented a, in words from the Latin, has been long 
and justly exploded WwW. 


_LU/MBAL+*, lam’ ual a. (In anatomy.] Pertaining 
| LU‘MBA R*, jdm/-bar. to the loins, 
‘LU/MBERS, lim/-bér. 


98. n. 3. Eseleme, Sax per oa 
thing useless or cumbersome ; any thing of more 
bulk than value. Otway. Harm ; Tnischol Pegge. 
| To and me -bar. v.a. To. heap like useless 

goods irregularly. Rymer. 
' To LUMBER, lau ldm’-bar. v. n. To move heavily, as 
burthened with his own bulk. den. 
| LUMBRICAL+*, lam’-bré-kal. a. [dembricus, -| 
oe anatomy.] Denoting muscles of the hands 
which, on accountof their smallness and figure, 
| have derived this name of resemblance to worms, 
LU/MINARY, }i/-mé-nar-ré. ns. [/uminare, Lat.] 
Any body which gives light. Milton. Any thing 
which gives intelligence. Wotton. Any one that 
instructs mankind. Bentley 
To peta ar dot It gon aa ne v. a, [/umino, Lat.] 
Fest ive light to; to illuminate. Cockeran, 


nt att ON, hii-mé-nd/-shdn. n. s. Emission of 

| Fe LU’MINE®, Ié-min. v.a. To illuminate ; to 
Fr intellectually. Spenser. 

| LUMINOUS 4, It’-iné-nds. 503. ae w-ore abi 
Shining ; emitting light. Tec. Enlighte 
Milton, Shining; bright. Newton. 

ie Sastapasanel, hy’-mé-nds-lé, ad, In a bright or 
shinin 


LUDIFI roinhptre to iain ted a, Mocking ; ee OUSNESS*, li/-mé-nis-nés. n.s. Bright- 


maki rt; trifling. Barrow. 
LUFF, “lat n. 8. {lof Goth. 
To 0 LUFF, lat. ». laf. v. n. [or loof. 

' To LUG§, igs vd. nee, Su. Goth.] To hale or 

pi: of to Peon age rugged violence. Shak. ‘To 

ahd the ears. Pegge—To lug ont. 

Prog — , in burlesque language. Dryden. 

ue, , lag. v, n.’T'o drag ; to come heavily. Dry- 


Lue, lag. n.s. A kind of small fish. Carew. The |. 
lore. A measure; a pole or perch. |! 


Leeeron. lag’ Ets 90. n.s. Any thin 


brous and unwieldy that is to be carrie 


cum- 
away. 


LU'GSAIL™, lag’-shle. n.s. A square sail hoisted oc- 
casionally on a yard which hangs nearly at right 


les with a mast. Ash 
LUGU BRIOUS, liegt-bré-ds a a. [éugubris, Lat.] 


Mournful ; sorrowfu 


LUKE $* a, [plec, Sax. Not fully hot. 

LoKes, {10 $" Brom Pom Mt 
n. &, 

LEPORRNESS, likens. ; warmth. Ort. 


ness ; emission of Ji rht. 


Spence. 
The palm of the hand. LUMPS, lamp. n. 8. [lombe, Teut.] A small mass of 
To keep close to the || 


any matter, Bacon. A ‘shapeless mass. 
Mass wma 7 


ac Shak. ‘The whole together ; ; 
the 

To'.OMP MP, lamp. v. a. To take in the gross, without 
attention to got Ayliffe. 
‘LU’MPFISH, | imp’-fish. n. s. A sort of fish ; thick, 
| and poraher yy ill-shaped ; ; called also the sucker, and the 
LUMPING a oe 410. a. Large; 
LOM MPISHL, Itrnp! ish. a. [lompsch, Teut.] Heavy; 
| dull; unactive ; bulky. Spenser 
LOMPISHLY, tm cet ad. With heaviness ; 
with sta NESS, 

SSS, lamp’-ish-nés. n. s. Stupid beavi 


| LUMPI 
LUMPY, Hamp a. Full of humps ; full of compact 


Harme 
LU'NACY * ai nab, n. §. [ama, Lat.) A kind of 
m influenced by the moon; m in gen- 


eral. Shakspeare 
LU/NAR, liv-nar. 88. 2a. [lunaris, Lat. —— 
LU/NARY, hiv-nir-4. § to the moon. 

ing under the dominion of the moon. ia Re. 


heavy 5 


LUS 


Y 


LUT 


G7 559.—Fhie, far, f all, fat 3—iné, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


sembling the moon; orbed like the moon. Dry- 


LU’‘SCIOUSNESS, lish’-ds-nés. n. s. Immoderate 


sweetness. Mortimer. 


den. 
LU/NARY, liv-nar-é. ns. [/unaria, Lat.] Moon- || LU'SERN, li’-sérn. n.s. A lynx. 


wort, Drayton. 
“= ATED, |h’-nh-téd. a. Formed like a half-moon. 


frown. 

LU’/NATICK, 1d’-nf-tik. 509, @. [/unaticus, Lat.] 
Mad; having the imagination influenced by the 
moon, Wicli/ffe. 

LU’/NATICK, li’-nd-thk. n. s.{A madman, Graunt. 

LUNA/‘TION, li-n’’-shin. n. s. [Lenaison, Fr.] The 
revolution of the moon, JJolder. 

LUNCH, lansh. * 8. [lonja, Span.] As 

LU‘NCHEON, ldn’-shim. § = much as one’s 
hand can hold. Gay. A kind of meal between 
breakfast and dinner. 

LUNE, lime. n.s. [luna, Lat.] Any thing in the 
shape of a half moon. Watts. 
freak. Shak. A leash: as, the /une of a hawk. 

’ LU/NET, !W-nét. n.s. A little moon ; an attendant 
upon a planet. Bp. Hail. 

LUNE’ TTr, Ih-nét’. n.s. [Fr.] A small half moon. 
Trevoux. 

LU’'NGEOUS*, lan’-jé¢-ds. a. Spiteful; malicious. 

LU'NGIS*, lin’-jls. n.s. [/onzis, Fr.) A lubber; a 
dreaming, drowsy fellow. Ob. T'. 

LUNGS §, Ifingz. n. s. [lunsen, Sax.] The lights ; 
the part by whieh breath is inspired and expired. | 





Shak. Formerly, a cant term for a person; a large 
and strong-voiced man; and also a chymical ser- | 

7 —e : oe under en in raped B. Jonson. | 

, ldngd. 359. a, Havi ungs; having | 

the nature of lungs. Dryden. gas ad 

LUNG-GROWN, ldng’-gréne. a. Said of persons 
whose lungs grow fast to the skin that lines the 
breast. Harvey. 

LU/NGWORT, ldng’-wart. x. s. [lunyen-py pr, 
Sax.] A plant. Miler. 

LUNISO’LAK, hi-né-sd/-lar. 88. a. [lana and solaris 
Lat.] Compounded of the revolution of the sun an 


moon. 
LUNT, lant. n.s. (lonte, Dutch.] The matchcord 
with which guns are fired. 
LUPINE, li xy 140. n. s. [fupinus, Lat.] A kind 


of pies. Miller. 

LURCH §, lfrtsh. n.s. To leave in the lurch. To 
leave in a forlorn or deserted condition. Denham. 

To LURCH, lartsh. v. n. [loeren, Dutch.] Toshift; 
to play tricks. Shak. ‘To lie in wait: we now 
rather use lurk. L' Estrange. 

To LURCH, lartsh. v. a. [/urcor, Lat.] To devour ; 
to swallow dily. Bacon. To defeat; to dis- 
appoint. South, ‘To sieal privily,to filch ; to pilfer. 





LU’RCHER, lirtsh’-dr. 98. 2. s. One that watches || 
to steal; or to betray or — aes A dog that || LU'STRIN 


watches for his game. 7' , Lat.) A 
prey a gormandizer. . 

LU/RDAN*, ldr’-dan. n. s. [lourdin, old Fr.] A 
clown; a blockhead ; a lazy person. Florio. 

LU/RDAN®, Iur’-dan. 2a. Blockish; stupid; lazy; 

LU‘RDY*, lar’-dé. sluggish. Colerave, 

LURE §, lare. n. s. [/eurre, Fr.] Something held out 
to call a hawk. Shak, Any enticement; any 
thing that promises advantage. Milton. 

70 LURE lire. v.n. To call hawks. Bacon. 

To LURE, lire, v.a. To bring hawks to the lure. 
— To attract ; to enuce; to draw, Bp. 

ayior, 

LU’RID, hiy’-rid. a. [duridus, Lat.] Gloomy ; dismal. 
Thomson. 

To LURK §, lark. ». n. [lurer, Danish.] To lie in 
wait ; to lie hidden ; to lyclose, Spenser. 

LURKER, lark’-dr. 98. %.s. A loiterer; a thief 
that lies in wait. Ap. Hall, 


er. [ 





other. 
LU/RKING-PLACE, lark’-ing-plase. n. s. Hiding- || LUTE §, late. n. s. fect, fut, Fr.) A stri 


/LU/SKISIL, 


Fit of lunacy ; mad | 
|LU'SOR 





LUSH, lash. a. Juicy ; full; succulent ; rank. Gold- 


| ange. 
oe §, ldsk. a. [/asche, Fr.] Idle ; lazy; worthless, 
Dict. 

|LUSK®, lask. nm. s. A lubber; a sot; a lazy fellow. 
i e 


To LUSK®, lask. v.n. To be idle; to lie idle, un 
employed. Warner. 

lésk’-ish. a. Somewhat inclinable to Ja- 
ziness or indolence. Marston, 

LU'SKISHLY, lask’-ish-lé. ad. Lazily ; indolently. 

LU‘SKISHNESS, lask’-ish-nés. n. s. A disposition 
to laziness. Spenser. 

LUSO/RIOUS, hi-sd/-ré-ds, a. [lusorius, Lat.] Used 
in play ; sportive. Burton. 

$V sar-t. [For the 0, see Domesticx.} 
a. Used in play. Bp. Taylor. 

LUST §, last. n. s. [lups, Sax.] Desire ; inclination ; 
will, Exod. xv. Carnal desire. Shak. Any vio- 
lent or irregular desixe. Psal. Vigour; active 
power. m. 

To LUST, last. r.n. To desire carvally. Greene. 
To desire vehemently, Sidney. To list; to like. 
Psalm \xxiii. ‘To have irregular dispositions. 
Numbers. 

LUSTFUL, ldst’-fl. a. Libidinous ; having irreg- 
ular desires. Spenser. Provoking to sensuality; 
inciting to lust. Milton. Vigeroes. Sackville. 

LU‘STFULLY, ldst'-fal-é. ad, With sensual coacu-_ 


LU'STFULNESS, list’-ftl-nds [) Ine 
JUST vESS, + . ns. [lupe rT: 
Sherwood. si 


Sax.] Libidinousness. &§ 


|| LU'STIHEAD, lds’-1¢-héd. x, s. Vigour ; spright- 
LU‘STIHOOD, ltis’-té-hdd. §  liness 5 eeeraett tal. 


ity, Spenser, 
| LUISTILY, lds’-18-18, ad. Stoutly; with vigour; 


with mettle. Fox. 

LU‘STINESS, }ds’-té-nés. 2. s, Stoutness ; sturdi- 
ness ; stre ;, Vigour of body. Spenser. 

LUSTLESS, fast’-lés. a. Not vigorous; weak. 

ower. 
LU‘STRAL, Its’-tral. a. [lustralis, Lat.] Used in 
rification. Gurth. 

o LUSTRATE §*, lés’-trate. v.a. [Lustro, Lat.] To 
purify. Ld. Herbert. 

LUSTRA/‘TION, his-tri’-shin. n. s. Purification by 

LUSTRE) Ihe adr, 416. ns. (lustre, Fr] Bright 
AUSTRE ’ -tar, - 7.8. re, £T. i - 
ness ; Splendour ; glitter. Sick A rit Ba with 
lights. Pope. Eminence; renown. Wotton. {tus- 
trum, Te The space of five years. Bolingbroke. 

, lds/-string. [Itte’-string, Sheridan.] 

n.s. A shining silk ; commonly lute- 

string. See Lutestrina. 

LU’STROUS, !fs’-trds. a. Bright; shining; le- 
minous. Bacon, 

LUSTRUM*, \is’-trim. n.s. [Lat.] A space of 
five years ; properly, the completion of fifty months 
Gregory. 


| LU‘STWORT,, last’-wart. n.s. An herb. 


LUSTY, lds’-té. a. [lustigh, Teut.] Stout; vigor- 
ous; healthy; able of body. Psalms. Beautiful ; 
handsome. Gower. Pleasant; delightful. Spenser. 
Saucy ; sturdy. Shakspeare. 

LU’TANIST, }t’-tin-ist. n.s. [from dde.] One who 

lays upon the lute. Tatler. 

LUTA/RIOUS, 1d-td/-ré-ds. a. [ltarius, Lat.) Liv- 
ing in mad. Of the colour of mud. Grew. 

LUT A’TION®, }d-t'/-shdn. n. ol Ggemoes Lat.] The 
method of cementing chymical vessels close to- 
fet 


instru- 

lace ; secret place. 1 Sas. xxiii. ment of musick. lutum, Lat.] A composi- 

L 'SCIOUS §, ldsh’-ds. 357. a. [from the old word tion like clay, with which chymists close up their 
lush.] Sweet, so as to nauseate. Burnet. Sweet vessels, Garth. 


in a great degree. Shak. Pleasing ; delightful. 
LU‘SCIOUSLY, lash’-ds-lé. ad. Sweetly to a great | 
degree. Sherwood. 








| LUTIST®, liy-tist, 


To LUTE, lite. v. a. To close with Jute, or chym- 


LUTERS Wa/-td A the | 
UU TER®, lo’-tdr, on. s. ayer on ute. 
; Fok . 
5 


LUX 


LYR 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—ihbe, thb, ball ;—8I ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


LU’TESTRING*, lite’-string. n. s. The string of a 
lute. Sherwood. A kind of silk. Goldsmith. 

X This corruption of lutestring for lustring seems be- 

recovery, and must be ranked with asparagus, 

cucumber, &c., which see, A 

LU’THERAN*, li’-thér-An. n. s. One who adheres 
to the doctrine and discipline of Luther. Shak. 

LU/THERAN*, ld’-thér-dn. a, Denoting the doctrine 
or followers of Luther. Burnet. 

LU’'THERANISM®, li’-thér-An-ism. 2 n. s. The doc- 

LU/THERISM®, Id’-tiér-ism. trine of Lu- 


ther. Guthrie. 
LU’THERNY, Ii’-thérn. n. s. 

architectural term for a sort 

cornice, in the roof of a building. 


afer Lat.] An 
window over the 


LU/TULENT,, lt’-tshii-lént. 461, 503. a. [dadulentus, 
Lat.] Muddy ; turbid. 

To 1,.UX §, laks. v. a, [luxo, Lat.] To 

To LU/XATE §, laks’-hte. put out of joint; to 
disjoint. Wiseman. 

LUXA/TION, . ldks-A/-shdn. n. s. The act of dis- 


jointing. Bp. Hall. Any thing disjointed. Bp. Hall. 

L TXES ldks. n.s. [Fr.; duxus, Lat] Luxury; vo- 
luptuousness, Prior. Ob. 

; 479. n. s. Ex~ 


J. 
LUXU’RIANCE, lig-zty-ré-Anse. 
LUXU'RIANCY, lig-zt/-ré-An-sé. uberance ; 
abundant or wanton plenty or growth. Wiseman. 
LUXU’RIANT §, lig-zdy-ré-nt. 479. a. [/xurians, 
wad Exuberant; superfluously plenteous, Bacon. 


RIANTLY®*, ldg-ziy-ré-dnt-lé. ad. Abun- 
dantly. Warton, 


To LUXU’RIATE, laig-2i’-ré-Ate. v. n. [luxurior, 
Lat.] To grow exuberantly ; to shoot with super- 
fluous plenty. Barton. 


LUXU’RIOUS, ldg-zi/-ré-ds. a. Delighting in the 
pleasures of the table. Administering to luxury. 
Milton. Lustful; libidinous, Shak. Voluptuous; 
enslaved to pleasure. Milton. Sofiening by pleas- 
ure. Dryden. Luxuriant; exuberant. Mi Hon. 

LUXU’RIOUSLY, lag-2i’-ré-ds-lé. ad. Delicious- 
ly ; voluptuously. Shakspeure. 

LUXUR OUSNESS*, lig-zii’-ré-ds-nés. n. s. Vo- 
hu 

LU® 


uousness ; lewdness. Sherwood. Marston. 
URY §, {Ak/-shi-ré. n. s. [lucuria, Lat.] Volup- 
tuousness ; addictedness to pleasure. Milton. Lust; 
lewdness, Shak. Luxuriance ; exuberance. Bacon. 
Delicious fare. Addison. 
For an investigation of the true pronunciation of thia 
and the precediug words, see Printiples, No. 479. W. 





LY. When /y terminates the name of a place, it is 
derived from lea, Saxon, a field. Gibson. When 
it ends an adjective or adverb, it is contracted from 
lich, like: as, beastly, beastlike; plainly, plain- 


like. 

LY‘AM*, l¥-am. n.s. [See Limnnounp.] A kind 
of thong or leash for holding a hound in hand. 
Drayton. 


LYCA/NTHROPY, I}-kiin’-thrd-pé. n. s. [\6xos and 


4v9owmos.] A kind of madness in which men have 

the ro age of wild beasts. Bp. Hall. 
LY’DIAN*, lid’-é-4n. a. A species of the ancient 

musick ; a soft and slow kind of air. Milton. 


To LYE*. See To Lir. 

LY‘ING, l¥-ing. 410. participial noun from lie. 

LY/INGLY®, I-ing-lé. ad. Falsely ; without truth. 
Sherwood 


LYKE. a. for like. Spenser. 
LYM*, lim. n.s, (See Limznounp.] A bloodhound 


Shak, , 
LYMPH §, Iimf. n. s. (lympha, Lat.] Water; trans- 
reut, colourless liquor. Arbuthnot, 


LY MPHATED, lim’-f&-t8d. a. [fymphatus, Lat.] 


Mad. Dict. 

LYMPHA’TICK, lim-fat’-ik. 509. n. s. The /ymphat- 
icks are slender, pellucid tubes, carried into the 
daa of the mesentery, receiving first a fine, thin 
lymph from the /ymphatick ducts, which dilutes the 
ala fluid. Cheyne. [lymphaticus, Lat.] A lu- 
natick. 

LYMPHA’TICK®*, lim-fat’-ik. a. Denoting the 
vessels called lymphaticks. Ellis. Mad; raving ; 
extravagant; enthusiastick. Ld. Sha : 

LY’/MPHEDUCT, lim/-fé-dakt. n. s. [/ympha and 
ductus, Lat.] A vessel which conveys the lymph. 


Blackmore. 

LY‘NDEN Tree. A plant. 

LYNX, lingks. 408. n. s. [Lat.] A spotted beast, 
reworkeble for speed and sharp sight. Locke. 


LYRE4, lire. 2. s. [/yra, Lat.] A harp; a musical 
instrument to which poetry is supposed to be sung. 


Milton. 

LY’‘RICAL, lir’-ré-kal. 2 a. [/yricus, Lat.] Pertain- 

LY‘RICK, lir/-rik. ing toa harp, or to odes 
or poetry sung to a harp ; singing to a harp. Milton. 

LY‘RICK, lir’-rik. n.s. A poet who writes songs to 
the harp. Addison. 

LYRIST. Werist. 544. n. s. [/yristes, Lat.] A mu- 
sician who plays upon the harp. Pope. 





MAC 


MAC 


Has, in English, one unvaried sound, by com-|| MACA’W, ma-kaw’. n.s, A large species of parrot. 


pression of the lips ; as, mine, tame, camp ; it 
is never mute. 407. 
M*. A numeral letter signifying one thousand. 


Chambers. ; : 
MACAW-TREE, mi-kAw’-tréé. n. s. A species of 
the palm-tree. Miller. 


MAB §*, mab. n.s. The queen of the fairies, in the || MACE §, mise. n. s. [mayxa, Sax. ; macz, Span.] 


superstitious mythology of elder days; probably 
derived from the Welsh mad, anciently signifying 
a little child. Shakspeare. A slattern. Ray. 

To MAB*, mb. v. n. To dress carelessly. Ray. 


An ensign of authority borne before magistrates. 
Spenser. {mace, old Fr.; massa, Lat.] heavy, 
blunt weapon; a club of metal. Chaucer, [maris, 
Lat.) A kind 


of spice. Hill. 
To MA’BBLE*, ma&b’-bl. ». n. To wrap up. See|| MACEA‘LE, paes-lle. n.s. Ale spiced with mace. 


To Mose. dys, 

MACARO NI*, mik-A-ré/-né. ns. [maccaroni, lal. 
A kind of paste meat boiled in broth, and dress 
with butter, cheese, and spice. B. Jonson. 
of droll or fool ; and thence the application of the 
word to a fop. Addison. 


MACARO'NICK*, mé&k-f-rén’-tk. nis. A con- 


' 


A sort|| To MA/CERATE §, mias’-sér-dte. . a. 


isemam. 
MA’CEBEARER, mise’-bire-fr. n.s. One who 
cearrics the mace before persons in authority. Spect. 
mace: eC, 
Lat.] To make lean ; to wear away. Harrey. ‘J's 
i to harass with corporal hardships. Spen- 
ser, ‘T 


© steep almost to solution. Smith. 


fused heap or niixture of several things. Cot-|| MACERA/TION, mfs-sér-d/-shan. n. s. [Fr.] The 


MACARONICKY, infk-A-rdn‘-3k. a. A kind of bur- 
Jesque poetry, intermixing several languages, Lat- 


inizing words of vulgar use, and modernizing Lat- | 
|| MACE-REED, mase’-réed 


in words. Warton. 

MACARO/ON, mak-f-rdén’. n. s. —— Ital. 
A pert, meddling fellow ; a busy body. Donne. 
kind of sweet biscuit, nade of flour, almonds, 
eggs, and sugar. 








act of wasting, or making lean. Cockeram. Mor- 
tification; corporal hardship. Bacon, Infusion, 
either with or without heat, where the ingredients 
are intended to be almost wholly dissolved. Quine v. 
_n.s. An herb. 
MACHIAVE/LIAN®*, mak-¢-4-vél’-yan. n. s. [from 
Nicholas Machiavel,a Florentine of the fifteenth 
century.] A follower of the opinions of Machiavel 
Sir M. Sandys. _ 
vio 


MAD 


MAG 
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MACHIAVE’LIAN®, mak-t-d-vél’-yin. a. Denoting 
the notions of Machiavel ; crafiy ; subtle ; roguish. 


Bp. Morton. 

MA’CHIAVELISM®*, mak’-¢-4-vél-izm. n.s. The 
notions of Machiavel ; cunning; roguery. Cotgrave. 

-MA’/CHINAL, mfk’-ké-ndl. 363. a. [machina, Lat.] 
Relating to machines. Dict. 

INATE$, mak’-ké-ndte. v, a. [machinor, 


To MA‘ 
Lat.] To Bont to contrive. Sandys. 
MACHINA’TION, mfk-ké-nd/-shiin. n. s. [Fr.] 


Artifice ; contrivance ; malicious scheme. Shak. 

MA‘CHINATOR®, mak’-ké-nd-tr. n.s. [Lat.] One 
who plots or forms schemes, Glanville. 

MACHI/NE§, mé-shéén’. 112. n. s. [machina, Lat. ; 
machine, Fr.] Any complicated work in which one 
part contributes to the motion of another. B. Jon- 
son. An engine. Dryden, Supernatural agency 

aa ms. Addison. One name for a stage coach. 
A 


complicated workmanship. 7'. Warton. © ma- 
chinery signifies that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, act in a poem. J. Warton. 
MACHI'/NING*, mé-shéén’-ing. a. Denoting the 
machinery of a poem. Dryden. 
MA'CHINIST, mé-shéén’-ist. n. s. [machiniste, Fr.} 
A constructer of engines or machines, Stervens. 


9" Some minor criticks, of the lowest form, pronounce 
the first syllable of this word, as in machinal, machina- 
tion, écc., with the first syllable as if spelled mack ; but 
this arises from an ignorance of their respective ety- 
mologies : the former words are derived from the Latin, 
and machinist is a formation of our own from the 
French word machine. 


MA’CILENCY, miis’-s4-lén-sé. n.s. Leanness. Dict. 
MA‘CILENT$, miéas‘-sé-lént. a. [macilentus, Lat.] 


Lean. 
MA‘CKEREL, miak’-kér-fl. n. s. [mackereel, Dutch.] 
A sea-fish. Carew. [maquerel, old Fr.] A pander; 


a pimp. 

MACKEREL Gale, miak’-kér-il-gale. A strong 
breeze. ae ae 

MA‘CKEREL Sky*, mak’-kér-ll-skél. A sky streak- 
ed or marked like a mackerel. Hooke. 

MA‘CROCOSM, miA/-kré-kézm. n.s. [paxods and 
xécpos.) The whole world, or visible system, in op- 
position to the microcosm, or world of man. Wai- 


son. 

MACRO'LOGY®*, mé-krél’-0-jé. n. s. [paxpds and |) 
} Long and tedious talk without matter. || 
ar 


Abyos 
Bulla 
MACT'A’TION, mak-td/-shin. n.s. [n:uctatus, Lat.) | 


The act of killing for sacrifice. Shuck/ord. I] 


MA/CULA, mak’-ki-li. xn. s, [Lat] A spot. Burnet. 

In physick.] Any spots upon the skin, whether 

those in fevers or scorbutick habits. 

To MA'CULATE, m&k/-ki-lite. v. u. [marwo, Lat.] 
To stain; to spot. Sir 7’. Elyot. 

MA‘CULATES®, mak/-kd-ldte! a. 








Spotted; stained. | 


rena. i] 
MACULA’TION, mik-kd-ld/-shiin. 2. s. Stain ; spot; |) 


taint. Shakspeare. 
MA/CULE, mik’-dle. n. s. A spot; a stain. 
MAD 6, md. a. [mod, Goth. ; modian, Sax.] Disor- 


dered in the mind; broken in the, understanding ; |) 


distracted. Shak. Expressing disorder of mind. 

Milton. Overrun with any violent or unreasona- 

ble desire, Jer.|, Enraged ; furious. Psalm cii. 
To MAD, wad. v. a. To make mad; to make furi- 


ous; to enrage. Si : 
To MAD, mad. v. n. 'To be mad; to be furious. 
Wicligje. To be wild. Spenser. 
MAD, mad. " s. [maSa, Sax.] An earth- 
MADE®, made. § worm. Ra 


MA‘DAM, mid’-dm. 88. n. tas dame, Fr.) The 
term of compliment used in address to ladies of 
every degree. Spenser, . 

MA’'DBRAIN, mid’-brane. ajome and brain.} 

MA’/DBRAINED, mid’-brin’d. isordered in the 
mind; hot-headed. Shakspeare. 

MA/DUAP, mid/-k4p. n. s. A madman ; a wild, hot- 

brained fellow. Shakspeure. 





NERY, ma-shéén’-ér-é, 112. n. s. Buginery ; | 


To MA‘DDEN, mid’-d’n, 103, v.n. To become mad; 


to act as mad, i 

To MA’DDEN, méd’-d’n. v. a. To make mad. Thom- 
som. 

MA’‘DDER, méd/-dar, 98. n. s, [maddene, Sax.] 
A plant. Miller. 

MADE, made. 75. Participle pecterit of make. 

MADEFA‘CTION, mad-dé-fik’-shdn. .s. The act 

| of making wet. Bacon. 

To MA'DEFY §, mfid’-dé-f1. v. a. [madefio, Lat.] To 
moisten; to make wet. 

MADEIRA Wine*, m&-da/-ri-wine. A rich wine 
made at the island of Madeira. ; 

| MADEMOISE'LLE*, mad-@m-w&-zéll’. n. s. [ma- 

| _dumoiselle, Fr.) A miss; a yon girl. Milton. 

Bere = ET, madje-héd’-lé&. n. s. [machetie, 
‘r.] An owl, 

MADHE’/ADED*, mad-héd’-éd. a. Hotheaded ; full 
of fancies. Shakspeare. 

MA‘DHOUSE, miad’-hédse. n. s. A house where 
madmen are cured or confined. L’ . 

MA/‘DID*, ma’-did. a. [madidus, Lat.] Wet; moist ; 
dropping. Bailey. Ob. T. 

MA’ DLY infid/-Ié. ad. Without understanding ; fu- 
riously. Dryden, Wildly; in disorder. Colans 
MA’‘DMAN, méd/-man. 88. n.s. A man deprived 

of bis understanding. 2 Esdr. xvi. 

MA‘DNESS, mid’-nés. n. s. Distraction ; loss of un- 
derstanding ; perturbation of the faculties. Shak. 
Fury; wildness; rage. A. Ss. 

MADO NA*, wi-dd/-ni. n. 8. [mia ma donna, 

MADO'NNA*, ma-dow’-nd. § Ital.) A name givea 
to pictures of the Virgin Mary. Rymer. Term of 

si oy Shak: 


compliment, like ‘speure. 
MADRIER, mfd-réér’. n. s. [Fr.] A thick plank 
armed with iron plates, having a cavity sufficient 
to receive the mouth of the petard when charged 
with which it is applied against any thing inte 
to be broken down. Batley, A long plank of broad 
wood used for supporting the earth in mining, car- 
rying on saps, and the like. Chambers. 
MA’DRIGAL, miéid/-dré-gal. x. s. (Span. and Fr. 
|__A pastoral song; any light, airy, short song. 
|MA/DWORT, méad’-wiirt. n. s. An herb. 
| MERE, métr. ad. It is derived from the Saxon 
mep, famous, great, noted: so Elmere is all fa- 
mous 3; /2thelmere, famous for nha Gibson, 


aa © 


MAESTO'SO*, ma-és-t6/-2d. [Ital.] A musical 
lerm, directing the part to be played with gran- 
deur, and consequently slow, but yet with strength 
and firmness. 

| To MA‘FFLE 4, mAf-fl. v. n. [maffelen, Teut.] To 

| -stammer. Barret. 

| MA‘/FFLER, maf-fl-dr. m.s. A stammerer. Atns- 

| worth. 

| MAGAZINE 4, mag-gi-zdén’. 112. ns. [magazin, 

| Fr.) A store-house ; commonly an arsenal or ar- 

mory, or repository for provisions. Raleigh. For 
many years this word has signified a miscellaneous 
| pamphlet, from a periodical miscellany called the 

Gentleman's Magazine, published under the name 

of Sylvanus Urban, which still continues to enjoy 

the favour of the world. Goldsmitl. 

AGAZI/NER*, mig-gi-2é/-ndr. n. 2. One who 

writes for a magazine. Goldsmith. 

MAGE, miaje. n. s. [magus, Lat. ; mage, Fr.] A ma- 

ician, Spenser. 

MAGGOTS, mag’-git. 166, n.s. [mada, Sax.] A 
small grub, which turns into a fly. Ray. Whimsy; 
caprice ; odd fancy. Shakspeare. 

MA‘GGOTTINESS, mig’-git-té-nés. n. s. The 
state of abounding with maggots. 

MA'GGOTTY, mag’-gat-té. a. Full of maggots. 
Capricious ; whimsical. Norris. ; 

MA/GGOTTYHEADED*®, mibg'-g6tté-hed 2d, a. 
Having a head full of fancies. Life of A. Wood. 

MA'GF, mi’jl. ns. pl. [Lat.] Wise men of the 
Kast. Fother 


| 
1M 


ise 


' 


| MA/GIAN®, ma’-jé-fin, a. Denoting the magi of the 


cast. Peters. 


| MA/GICAL, miad’-jé-kal. a. [magicws, Lat.] Acting, 


| or performing by lar invisible powers. Sha! 
576 
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A lied 10 oe rsons usi enchantment. Sir 7’. 
a“ 
MA/GICALLY. mid -jé-kal-d. ad. According to the 


rites of rT ee 3 by enchantment. Camden. 
MAGICIAN, mé-jish -An. 88. n. s. [magicien, Fr.] 


One — in magick ; an enchanter ; a necroman- 


cer. ' 

MA/GICK §, mid’-jlk. 544. n. s. [magia, Lat.] The 
art of putting in action the power of spirits ; sorce- 
ry; enchantment. Slat. ‘The secret operations of 
natural powers. Bacon. 

MA/GICK, mad’-jik. a, Acting or doing by powers 


ra papa to the known power of nature ; enchant- 

» necromantick. Shak. Done or produced by 
magick. Milton. 

MAGISTE/RIAL §, miid-jls-té/-rd-4l. a. [mag ister, 
Lat.] Such as suits a master, K. Charles. Lofly ; 
arrogant ; proud ; insolent ; despotick. Brown. 
Chymically prepared, afier the manner of a magis- 


tery. Grew. 

MAGIST®’RIALLY, mAd-jls-td/-ré-Al-8. ad. Arro- 
ganly ; with an air of authority. Bacon. 

MAGISTE/RIALNESS, mid-jis-td/-re-dl-nds, n. s. 
Haughtiness ; airs of a master. Nelson. 

MA’GISTERY, mid’-jls-tér-+. n. s. [magisterian, 
Lat.] A term made use of by chymists to signify 
sometimes a very fine powder, made by solution 
and precipitation; but the most genuine accepta- 
tion is to express that preparation of any body 
wherein the whole, or most part, is, by the addition 
of somewhat, changed into a body of quite another 


kind; as when iron or copper is turned into crys- |! 


tals of Mars or Venus. Quancy. 
MA/GISTRACY, mid -jis-tra-sé. n. 8. [magistratus, 
Lat.] Office or dignity of a magistrate. B. Jon- 


son. 

MA/GISTRAL*, mid’-jis-tril. @. Authoritative ; 
suiting a magistrate or master ; magisterial, 
Transl. of Boccalini. Masterly ; artificial ; skilful ; 
cunning. B. Jonson, 

MA/GISTRAL*, miéd’-jis-tral. n.s. A sovereign 
medicine ; an artificial preparation. Burton. 

MAGISTRA‘LITY®*, méd-jis-tral’-¢-é. n. s. Des- 
potick authority in opinions. Bacen. 

MA/GISTRALLY, mad’ -jfs-irdl-lé. ad. ieal- 
ly ; authoritatively ; magisterially. Bp. Bramhall. 

MA/‘GISTRATE §, méd’-jis-trate. 91. n. s. [magis- 
tratus, Lat.] A mau pubickly invested with sullor- 
ity; a governour. Shakspeare 

MAGISTRA’TICK*, 
authority of a magistrate. Bp. Tuylor. 

MA'GNA CHA RT'A*, mig’ -nd-kar’-ta. ns. [Lat] 
The great charter of liberties granted to the people 
of England in the ninth year of Henry the Third, 
and confirmed by Edward the First. Addison. 


MAGNA'LITY, mag -ndl’-é-14. 2, s. [magnalic, Lat.] || MAHO/METAN®*, ma-hém’-¢-tin. a. Denoting the 
A great thing; something above the common rate. |) 


rown, Ob. 


MAGNANI/MITY, mig-ni-nim/--t8. n. s. Grent-| 
| MAHO/METRY®, mi-hém/-d-tre. 


ness of mind; bravery ; elevation of soul. Spenser. 





méd-jis-trat’-Ik. a. Having the | 


MAI 
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| MA/GNETISM, mag’-nét-izm. n. s. [Fr.] The ten 

| dency of the iron towards the magnet, and the 
power of the magnet to produce that tendency. 

| Reid. Power of attraction. Glanville. 
MA’/GNIFIABLE, noig’-né-fl-4-bl, 183. a. Worthy 
| to be extolled or praised. Brown. 
MAGNUFICAL, mig-nif--kal. Qa. [mognificus 
MAGNI FICK, mig-nif -fik. 509, ‘ Lat.) Llustri 
ous ; grand. Futke. 
To MAGNI'FICATE®*, méag-nif-d-kAte. v. a. Ta 
hag extremely; to commend highly. Marston 
| MAGNIFICENCE §, mag-nif’-fé-sénse. n. s. [mag- 
nificentia, Lat.) Grandeur of appearance; splen- 
| dour. Milton. 

MAGNIFICENT, mig-nif-fe-sént. a. Grand in ap- 
pearance; splendid; pompous. Milton. Fond of 
splendour ; af ape sar to show, Sidney. 

MAGNVFICENTLY, miag-nif-fe-sént-Je. ad. Pom- 
pously ; splendidly. Dry en. 
MAGNEP: ICO, mig-nil’-fe-kd. n. s, [Ital.] A gran- 

| dee of Venice. Sakspeare 

| MA/GNIFIER, madg’-né-fl-dr, 98. 2. s. One that in- 
creases or enlarges. Burton. One that praises ; 

| an encomiast; an extoller. Stafford. A glass that 





| increases the bulk of any object. Shenstone. 

To MA’GNIFY §, mag’-né-fl. 183, v. a. [magnifico, 
Lat.] ‘l'o praise greatly ; to extol highly. St. 
To make great ; to exaggerate ; to amplify. Bacon. 
To exalt; to elevate; to raise in estimation. 2 
Chron. To raise in ide or pretension. Dan. xi. 
To increase the bulk of any object to the eye. 
Locke. A cant word for to have effect. Spectator. 

MAGNI'LOQUENCE®, mig-nil’--kwénse. n. s. 
poremeuees: Lat.] A lofty manner of speaking’; 

MAGNITUDE, siafg/-né-tide magnited 

‘GNITUDE, méag’-né-tude. n. s. itudo, 

Lat.] Greatness ; in Milton. at ee 
bulk. Raleigh, 

MAGNO'LIA®*, mag-né/-lé-d, n. s. An exotick plant; 
the Janrel-leaved tulip tree. Miller. 

MA‘GOT-PIE*. See Macpre. 

MA‘GPIE, miag’-pl. n. s. [from pie and mag, to chat- 

ees a Aig comet taught to talk. ( eacham. 

'MA‘/GYD: ar dje’ re, mn. &. magudaris 

|" Lat.) An herb. Ainncorth. ; 

MAHOGANY®, ma-hég’-d-né. n.s. A reddish wood 
brought from some of the West India islands, and 
the continent on the south of the Gulf of Mexico. 
In French, Bois d’ Acejou. Guthrie. 

MAHOMEDAN*, ma-hém/-¢-dan, ) n. s, A Mus- 


| 





| MAHO/METAN?®, ma-hém/-é-1an. sulman ; a 
| MAHO’METIST®, ma-hdm/-¢-tist. (professor of 
/MAHUMETAN*, ma-ham’-¢-tdn. the religion 


of Mahomet. Fudke. 


followers of the religion of Mahomet. Prideanuz. 
MAHO/METANISM?®, mé-hém’-é-tAn-izm. 


MAHO'METISM®, mé-hém/-¢-tizm. 


n. &. 


MAGNA’NIMOUS §, iniig-ndn’-¢-mas. a, [magnan- || MAHU/METISM®, ma-hdm’-¢-tizm. 


imus, Lat.] Great of mind; elevated in sentiment ; 


brave, Mii; 
mig-nan’-¢-mis-lé, 


rlton, 
MAGNA‘NIMOUSLY, 

Bravely ; with greatness of mind. Milton. 
MA/GNES*. Sce Maener. 


MAUGNE'SIA*, mag-né’-zhé-a. n.s. [magnesi-, Fr.] |! 


A white alkaline earth, used in medicine, gently 


tive. 
me ET §, mag’-nét. n.s. [magnes, Lat.) The 
loadstone ; the stone that attracts iron. na 
MAGNE'TICAL, mag-név/-¢-kal. de. Relating to 
MAGNE’ TICK, mig-nét’-tik. 509, the magnet. 
Blackmore. Having 
of the magnet. Newton. Attractive; naving the 
power to draw things distant. Bacon, 
MAGNE’TICALLY?®, mig-nét’-¢-kal-lé, ad. 
power of attraction. Burton. 
MAGNE/’TICALNESS*, mig-nét’-¢-kAl-nés, 
MAGNE’TICKNESS*, mig-néu-ik-nés. 
Quality of being magnetick, or attractive. 
house. m 


By the 


ad. |, 


powers corresnondent to those || 


Mtg | To MA'IDEN*, 


| The religion of Mahometans. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

| To MAHO/METANIZE®, ma-hém’-é-tin-ke, v. a. 

To render conformable to any mode or custom of 

| the Mahometans. Swinburne. 

/MA‘HOUND*, ma/-hddnd. n.s. A contemptuous 
name of old for Mahomet ; sometimes also used by 

| our ancestors for the devil, and sometimes for any 

| savage character. Skelfon. 

| MAID, made. n. s. A species of skate fish. lan. 

MAID §, mide, 202. te s. [mexden, n 

MAIDEN §, m&’-dn. 103.§ Sax.) An unmarri 
woman ; a virgin. Shak. A woman servant. Shak. 
mieben-cild, Sax.] Female. Lev, xii. 

.MA‘IDEN, mA&/-dn. 103. a. Consisting of virgins. 

| Addison. Fresh; new; elt pee, Bre A 
Applied to assizes; meaning where no person is 
condemned to die. 

MA‘IDEN*, mi/-da. a, [meden, Sax.] Great ; 
strong. Wallis. 





ma/-dn. v.n. To speak or act de- 
| murely, like a ene Hall. 


. 


MAI 


MAK 
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MA/IDENHAIR, mA’-dn-hare. n. s. [maiden and 
Aair.] A plant. Peacham. 
MA TOENHEAD, sot'-dncb8d. 


n. 8. Virginity ; 
MA‘IDENHODE, mache § virginal purity ; 
MA/IDENHOOD, ma’-dn-hid. } freedom from 


contamination. Fairfax. Newness ; freshness ; un- 
contaminated state. Shakspeare. 
MA/IDENLINESS*, mA/-dn-lé-nés, n. s. The beha- 
viour of a maiden 2 har agoapey m 
MA‘IDENLIP, ma/~dn-lip. 
MA‘IDENLIKE*, wade 
modest ; decent. More 


n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 
-like. a. Like a maiden ; 


To defend; to 


Shak 


To e; tokeep. Harvey. q 
hold out. Grew. To vindicate ; pany , 
To continue; to keep up. Shak. To keep up; 
to support the expense of. Shak. ‘To support with 
the conveniences of life. Hooker. To preserve 
from failure. Blackmore. 

To MAINTA‘IN, mén-tane’. v. n. To support by ar- 

ment. To assert as a tenet. den, 


Dry 
odesty. Sherwood. |; MAIN'TA/INABLE, mén-tane’-4-bl. a. Defensible; 


justifiable. Hayward. 
MAINTA/INER. -mén-tane’-dr, n.s. Supporter; 


cherisher. & 


. t 
MA/IDENLY, ma’-do-lé. a. Like a maid; gentle ; || MA‘IN'TENANCE, mén’-tén-Anse. [maine’-1d-ninse, 


modest ; timorous ; decent. Sh 
MA/IDENLY®, ma’-do-lé. ad, In 


ner. Skelton. 
MA‘/IDHOOD 


a maidenlike man- 


inhde/-hid. n.s. Virginity. Shak. 


P and Jones.] n.s. [Fr.] Support ; protection ; 
defence. Hooker. } Supply cl the necessaries of life; 
sustenance ; sustentation. Hooker. Continuance ; 
security from failure. South. 


MAIDMA/RIAN, made-inare/-yin. n. s. A kind of || MA‘INTOP, mane-tép’. n.s. ‘The top of the main- 


dance ; but-originally a woman, the queen of the 


May, I 
dancers; but, afler the morris degenerated into a_ 


piece of coarse buffoonery, this once elegant queen || MA‘ISTER®*, miase’-tdr. n. s. 


obtained the name of Malkin, or Maukin. 77 


MAMIDPALE, mide’-pale. a. Pale like a sick virgin. || MA‘ISTRESS*, mase’-trés, 1. s. 
. mist 
MAIDSE/RVANT, made-sér’-vant. n.s. A female || MAIZE, 


servant. Swi/?. 
MAIL, mile. 


network worn for defence. Wotton. Any armour. 


Gay. A postman’s bundle ; a bag ; and, in modern MAJE/STICAL, mA jes’ tékal. 


times, the au himself, or the conveyance b 

which the bag of letters is sent. [male, malette, Fr. 

Tatler. A rent. [mal], Sax.] So used in the 

of England. A spot. See Mar_ep and Moe. 
To MAIL, male. v.a. To arm celeasively to cover, 

as with armour, Shakspeare. ‘To bundle in a 


wrapper. ers BS 
MA’! LED*. mal’d. a. faclen, Teut.] Spotted ; spec- | 
kled. Sherwood. Ob, T' 


. N.S ‘ramagg~ oe. A coat of steel || MAJESTA‘TICK®, mfd-jés-tir’-ik. 


mast. Dry 


den, 
and one of the company of our old morris || MA‘INYARD, mane’-yard. n.s. The yard of the 


mainmast. Arbuthnot. 
iearceP, Sax.] A 
penser 


master : formerly so written. ; 
The old word for 


ress. Chaucer. 
maze. n.s. Indian wheat. A plant. Midler. 
MAJESTA’TICAL®, mid-jés-tit’-&-kAl. 2a. Great 


in ap- 


a. August ; having 
dignity ; grand ; 
e Shak. Staie- 


arance ; having dignity. Pococke. 
MAJE/STICK, mi-jés’-tik. 509. 
imperial ; regal; great of appearance. 
ly; pompous; splendid, Hooker. Sublime; ele- 
vated ; lofty. Wotton. 
MAJE/STICALNESS*, mé-jas/-t8-kiil-nds. 
MAJE/STICKNESS*, mA-jés’-tik-nés. 
State or manner of being majestick. O J 
MAJE’STICALLY, mé-jés’-t¢-kil-¢. ad. With dig- 
nity; with grandeur, Granrille. 


nity; grandeur; greatness of arance. 


To MAIM6§, mame. v.a. [mehaigner, old Fr.] To de- || MAJESTY $, mad/-jés-t¢. n.s. [majestas, La De 
Dig: 


prive of any necessary part; to cripple by loss of 
a limb. Phabaware. cia, ints 
MAIM, mame. n. s. Privation of some essential part ; 


lameness se neni by a wound or amputation, 
7 njury ; mischief. Shak. Essential de- 
ect. sda 


MA’‘IMEDNESS*, mi/-méd-nés. n. s. State of being | 
lame or maimed. Bolton. 
MAIN §, mane. 202. a. [mxeyen, Sax.] Principal ;| 
chief; leading. Hooker. ighty; huge; over-| 
powering; vast. Shak. Gross; containing the | 
chief part. Shak, Important; forcible. Davies. | 
MAIN, mane. n.s. [mezn, Sax.] The gross; the 
bulk; the greater part. ke. The sum; the} 
whole ; the general. King Charles. 


the great sea. Shak. Violence; force. Spenser. 
A hand at dice. 


— ge mg Dorset. A cock- | 
fighting mateh. Brand. The continent ; the main | 
land. on. A Lamper. Ainsworth. A course; 
a duct, Acts of Parl. 16 Geo. IL. c. 56. 
MA‘INLAND, mane-land’. n.s. [main and /and.) 
Continent. Spenser. 
MA/INLY, mane’-lé. ad. Chiefly ; principally. Mil- 
ton. Greatly; hugely; snignely. Spenser. 
“be chief or mid- 


MA’‘INMAST, mane’-mast. n.s. 
dle mast. Dryden. 

MA‘INPERNABLE, mine’-pér-nd-bl. a. [See Main- 
PRISE.] Bailable ; that may be admitted to give 
surety. 

MA‘INPERNOR, mane’-pér-nir. n. s. Surety ; bail. 


3. 

MA‘INPRISE, mane’-prize. n.s. page and pris, 
Fr.] Delivery into the custody of a friend, upon 
security given for appearance ; bail. Davies. 

To MA‘INPRISE, mane’-prize. v.a. To bail. 

MA‘INSAIL, maue’-sdle. n.s, The sail of the main- 
mast. Acts, xxxvii. | 

MA‘INSHEET, mane’-shéét. n.s. The sheet or sail 
of the mainmast. Dryden, 

To MA/INSWEAR®*, maine’-swire. v.n. [man- 


enian, Sax.) To swear falsely. Blonnt. 
TEMAIN'TA INS, méu-tane’. v. a. [mainteni-, F e]) 








xxix. Power; sovereignty. 1é; . Xxix. - 
od — of — Dryden. 'The title of 
in queens. Shakspeare. 
MAJOR §, ma’-jar. 166. a, [Lat.] Greater in num- 
ber, quantity, or extent. Hooker. Greater in dig- 


nity, Shakspeare, 
MAJOR, ma’-jir. n.s. The officer above the 


ca 
tain ; the lowest field officer. A mayor or head oft. 


cer of a town. The first proposition of a syllogism, 
containing some generality. Boyle—-Major.. 


| The general officer of the second rank. Tatler. Ma- 


jor-domo.n.s. [majeur-dome, Fr.] One who holds oc- 
the house. Howell. 


casionally the place of master 


The ocean; | MAJORA/TION, méd-jar-A’-shin. n.s. Increase; 


enlargement. Bacon. 

MAJORITY, mA-jor’-8-t8. n.s. The state of being 
greater. Grew. The greater number. Addison. 
Ancestry. Brown. Full age; end of minority. 
Davies, First rank. Shak, The office of a major. 

To MAKE§, make. r.a. [macan, Sax.] To create. 
Gen, i. To form of materials. Exod. xxxii. To 
compose. Shak. 'To form by art what is pot nata- 
ral. Spenser. To produce or effect as the agent. 
Shak. To produce as a cause. Pror. xix. To 
do; to perform; to practise; to vse in action. 
Shak. ‘To cause to bave any quality. Hooker. 
To bring into any state or condition. E-rod. vii. 
To form; to settle ; toestablish. Rowe. To hold; 
to keep. Dryden, To secure from distress ; to es- 
tablish in riches or happiness. Spenser. ‘To suffer ; 
to incur. Dryden. ‘To commit. den, Tocom- 
pel; to force; to constraiz. Locke. To intend; to 
purpose to do. Spenser. To raise as profit from 
any thing. Shak. ‘To reach; to tend to; to arrive 
at. Brown. To gain. Bacon. To force ; to gain by 
foree. Dryden. To exhibit. St. Luke. To pay; 
to give, Leviticus. To put; to place. To turn to 
some use. Dryden. To incline to; to di to. 
Brown. To effect as an argument. Hooker. To 
represent ; to show. Baker. To constitute. Locke. 
To amount to. Gal. wh mould; to form. Ba- 

5 


MAL 


MAL 





—nd, mave, ndr, nét;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pdand ;—thin, Tm. 
con. To fasten; to bar. Shuk.—To moke away. |) MALAPROPO’S*, mAl-lip-prd-pd’. ad. [mal and 
den 





To kill; to destroy. Sidney. To transfer. Waller. 
To make 
To make account of. To esteem; to regard. To 


apropos, Fr.) Unsuitably. Dry 


account. To reckon; to believe. Bacon.|| To MALA'XATE 4, mi-laks’-Ate. va. [naddrrw.] 


To-sfien, or knead to softness, any bod 


' y. 
make free with. To treat without ceremony. Dun- || MALAXA‘TION, mil-liks-d/-shan.n, s. The act of 


ciad. To make good. ‘To maintain; to defend; | 


sofiening. 


to justify. Knolles. To falfil; to accomplish. | MALE $§, mile. a. 1 ae Of the sex that begets young ; 


Shak. make light of. To consider as of no! 


not female. Lock 


e 
consequence. St. Matthew. To make love. To|| MALE, male. n.s. ‘The he of any species. Bacon. 


court; to play the gallant. Addison. To make a) 
man. To make the forwne of a person. Shak. | 


A budget ; whence the present word mail, for a 
bag of letfers, Chaucer. 


To make merry. ‘To feast; to partake of an enter-|| MALE, male, in composition, signifies ill: from 


tainment. Shak, To make much we To cherish ; | 
to foster. Sidney. To make of. 
is, how to understand. Bacon. To produce from ; 
to effect. To consider; to account; to esteem. 
Dryden. To cherish ; to foster. Knolles. Tomake 
over. To settle in the hands of trustees, Hudibras. 
To transfer. Hammond. To make out. To clear; 
to explain; to clear to one’s self. Dryden. To 
prove; toevince. Locke. T'o make sure of. To! 
consider as certain. Dryden. To secure to one’s 
ion. Dryden. To make up. To get to-. 
ther. Locke. 'To reconcile ; to compose. Shak; 
orepair. Ezekiel. To compose as ingredients. 
Gov. of the Tongue. To shape. Ar a. To 
supply ; to make less deficient. Hooker. To com- 
— ; to balance. To settle ; to adjust. Shak. 
‘o accomplish 5 to conclude; to complete. Hooker. 
7'o MAKE, make. v.n. To tend; to travel; to go} 
any way. Shak. To contribute; to have effect. | 
. To operate ; to act as a proof, cr argu-| 
ment, or cause. Spenser. ‘To show; to appear; 
to carry appearance. Josh. viii. To compose | 
try; to make by the imagination; to versify. | 
—To make away with. To destroy ; to} 
kill; to make away. Addison. To make for. 
To advantage; to favour. Bacon. T'o make ue 
for. To compensate; to be instead. Swift. To 
make with. ‘To concur. Hooker. 
MAKE, make. n.s. Form ; structure ; nature. Glanv. 
MAKE, mike. n.s. [maca, Sax.] A companion; a 
mate; a match; a consort; an equal; a friend. 


Chaucer. 
MA/KEABLE*, ma’-ké-bl. a. Effectible ; feasible. 


Cotgrave. 
MA’ CEBATE, mike/-bate, n.s. [make and debate,] 
Breeder of quarrels. Sidney. 
MA‘KELESS*, mike’-lés. a. Matchless ; not to be 
alled. Chaucer. Without a mate; deprived 
ofa mae. Shakspeare. 
MA/KEPEACE, mike’-pése. n.s. Peacemaker ;| 
reconciler, Shakspeare. | 
MA’KER, mi’-kér. 98. n.s. The Creator. Apostles’ | 
_ Creed. One who makes any thing. Pope. One} 
who sets any thing in its proper stale. Ascham, | 


A poet. Drayton. 
ma’ KEWEIGHT, maike/-wite. n.s. Any small 
. thing thrown in to make up weight. Phridips. 
MA’KING*, ma’-king. n.s. [macuny, Sax.] Com- 
position ; structure; form, Shak. A poem. The 
Churle and te Burde. 

MALACHITE, mial-di-khe’. n.s. A stone sometimes 
entirely green, so as to resemble the leaf of the 
mallows, waddyn ; sometimes it +. veined wah white, 
or spotted with blue or black. Woodward. 

MALADMINISTRA’TION*. See MaceapMin- 
ISTRATION, 

MA‘LADY, mil’-4-dé. n.s. — Fr.] A disease ; 
a distemper; a disorder of body. Sidney. 

MALA‘NDERS, mil/-An-darz. n.s. [malandre, old 
Fr.] A dry scab on the pastern of horses. 

MA/‘LAGA®, mal/-4-ga. n. s. A kind of wine import- 
ed from Malaga in Spain. 

MA‘LAPERT §, mal’-4-pért. a. [mal and pert.] Sau- 
cy; quick with im nee ; sprightly, without re-: 
spect or decency. Shakspesré. 

MA’LAPERTLY, mil’-i-pért-lé. ad. Impudently ; 
saucily. Skelton. 

MA/LAPERTNESS, mil/-d-pért-nés. n.s. Liveli- 
ness of reply without decency ; quick impudence ; 

















MALE/FIQUE, 


male Lat ° 


rat to make of || MALEADMINISTRA’TION, _ male-Ad-min-nis- 


tré/-shdn, [mél-ad-min-nis-trh/-shdu, Sheridan and 
Perry.) n.s. Bad management of affairs. Swi/t. 


I have given the first syllable of this and the succeed- 
ing words, compounded of male, the Jong sound of a, 
becaase I look upon male as a prefix not alterable in its 
sound in words of our own composition, any more than 
arch, fore, mis, pre, or vice: arch and fore are used 
separately as adjectives, which is not the case with 
male; but mis, pre, and vice, are never used out of 
composition, and are therefore exactly under the same 
predicament. Dis, not —- a prefix of our own which 
we can apply to words at pleasure, alters the sound of 
§ according to the presence or absence of the accent, or 
the nature of the succeeding consonants (see Dis); but 
mis, being applicable to any words, never alters tho 
sound of s, 426. Pre, when prefixed to words of our 
own, a8 pre-conceived, pre-supposed, &c., never shortens 
the vowel, 530, 531, 532; and vice, in vice-president, 
vice-admiral, &c. might as well be changed into vis- 
president, and vts-admiral, as mule-content and male- 
practice into malcontent and malpractice. But, though 
all our pronouncing dictionaries adopt the short sound 
of a, and some even leave ont the ¢, yet, as analogy is 
80 decidedly in favour of the long sound, and custom is 
not quite unanimous, the long sound ought certainly to 
have the preference with all who nim at correctness 
and consistency. W. Johnston is the only one who 
adopts this pronunciation; and Barclay, by putting a 
hyphen after male, seemea to favour it. If custom Ses 
decided in favour of the short sound of a, the ¢ ought 
to be omitted in writing, and then the spelling and 
sound would not be at variance; but, as this would 
lead to incurable evils in language, the pronunciation 
ought rather to conform to the orthography. 


MA’LECONTENT*, miale’-kén-t@ot.  [mfil’-kén. 


= 


tént, Sheridan and Perry.} n.s. One who is dis- 
satisfied ; one whom nothing pleases. Spenser. 


MA‘LECONTENT, male’-kén-tént. 
MALECONTE/NTED, maAle-kén-tén’-téd. { a. 


Discontented; dissatisfied. Shaks 


MALECONTE'NTEDLY, male-kdn-tén’-tad-lé, 


ad, With discontent. 


MALECONTE/NTEDNESS,  miale-kén-tén/-téd- 


. n. 8. Discontentedness ; want of affection to 
vernmes.t. Spectator. 


MALEDI'CENCY®, indl-¢-dis’4n-s¢. n.s. [maledi- 


centia, i) Reproachful speech ; proneness to 
reproach. Alferlu 


MA PEDICENT*, mal-d-dls’-2nt. a. Speaking re- 


proachfully ; slanderous. Sir E. Sandys. 


MALEDI‘CTED, mal-¢-dikt/-€d. a. Accursed. Dict. 
MALEDICTION, mal-é-dik/-shin. n. 8. [maledic- 


tio, Lat.] Curse ; execration ; denunciation of evil. 
Sidney. 


MALEFA‘CTION, mifl-¢-fak/-shin. n.s, [male and 


‘acio, Lat.) A crime; an offence. & 


‘speare. 
'| MALEFA‘CTOR, mif.d-f ak’-tdr. n. s. An offender 


against law; a criminal, Dryden 


MA’LEFICE®, mAl’--fis. n.s. (Fr.] Any wicked 


act; artifice ; enchantment. Chaucer 


MALE’FICENT®, ma-lé?-¢-sént. a. [maleficus, Lat.] 


Wicked ; doing evil. Burke. 
To MALEFI'CIATE®, mal-é-fish’-@-Ate. v,a. To 
bewitch. Burton. 


MALEFICIA’TION®, méAl-é-fish-é-4’-shin. 1. s. 


Witcherafi. Bp. Hail. 


MALEFICK. 2 syil-ip-fik, 509. $4. [maleficus, 


Lat.] Mis- 
chievous; hurtful. Dict. : 
MALE/NGINE*, mé-lén/-jin. n.s. [malengin, Fr.] 


sauciness. Fotherly. || Guile ; deceit. mead 


MAL 


iF 559.—Fite, far, ‘fal, fat +—mé, mét ;—plne, pin a 


MALEPRA/CTICE, male-prak’-tis. n.s. Practice 


contrary to rules. | 
MALESPYRITED®, male-spir'-It-€d. a. Having the 
irit and courage of a man; high-minded. : 


MA/LET*, ma/-lét. n. s. [mutette, Fr.] A budget; a 
anteau, Shelton. 
‘o MA‘LETREAT*. See Jo Martreat. 
MALE’VOLENCE, mé-lév/-vé-lénse. n.s. Tll-will ; 
inclination to hurt others; maliguity. Shak : 
MALE’VOLENT, miA-lév’-vd-lént. @.  [malevolus, 
on as ate towards others ; malignant. 


MALE‘ VOLENTLY, mé-lév’-vé-lént-lé. ad. Malign- 
ly; malignantly ; with ill-will. [owell, 
MALEV OUS*, mé-lév’-vd-las. a. Malevoleut ; 
malicious. War/rrton. 
MA‘LICE §, mal’-lis, 140. n. s. [matice, Fr.] Badness 
of design; deliberate mischief. Bp. a 
Shak. 


intention to any one ; desire of hurting, 
with ill-will. 


To MA'LICE, mil'-lis. v.a. To rega 


8 . 
MALICIOUS, mA-lish’-ds, a. [maliciewx, Fr.] Il- 
ee to any one; intending ill; malignant. 
eare, 
MALICIOUSLY, mi. fish’-fs-lé, ad. With maligni- 
ty 3 with intention of mischief, Sirift. 
MALI‘CIOUSNESS, mia-lish’-ds-nés. n.s. Malice; 
intention of mischief to another. 
MALI'GN §, mé-line’. 585. a. [maliene, Fr.] Unfa- 
vourable ; ill-disposed to any one; malicious. Ba- 
con. Infectious; fatal to the body; pestilential. 


Bacon. 
To MALI'GN, mi-line’.v. a. To regard with envy | 


en Spenser. ‘To mischief; to burt; to harm. 
‘oule. 
To MALI'GN®*, ma-llne’. v. 2. ‘To entertain malice. 


Milton. 

MALIGNANCY, mif-lig’-::in-sé. n.s. Malevolence; 
malice ; wifavourableuess. Shak. Destructive ten- 
dency. Wiseman. 

MALIGNANT, mé-lig’-nant. a, Fr.) Malign 5 en- 
vious; unpropitious ; malicious. S/iak. Hostile to 
life: as, malignant fevers. Temple. 

MALIGNANT, mi-lig’-nént. 2.8. A man of ill in- 
tention; malevolently disposed. Hooker. lt wasa 
word used of the defenders of the church and 
monarchy by the rebel sectaries in the civil wars. 


ras. 
MALI'GNANTLY, mi-lig’-ndut-lé. ad. With ill 
intention; maliciously ; nuschievously, Shakspeare. 
MALI/GNER, méa-line’-fir, 386. n.s. One who re- 
gards another wit! ill-will, Swift. 
censurer. Fudke. 
MALIGNITY, mé-lig’-néaé, nos. [cation 4, Fr.) 
Malice; maliciousness. Tirkell. Coutrariety to} 
life; destructive tendency. Hayward, Ewviluess of 


nature. South. . 

MALYGNLY, ma-ilne’-lé. ue. Enviously ; with ill- 
will; mischievously. Bae. 

MA'‘LISON?®, mil’-~<-sin. ».s, [old Fr] A maledic- | 
tion. C' r, Ob. T. 

MA‘LKIN, iniw’-kin. 2. #. A kind of mop made of | 
clouts for sweeping ovens ; thence a frighttul figure 
of clouts dressed up; theace a dirty weuch. See 
MaipMaRIAN, Sliakspoare. 

MALL §, mal. [wall, Perry avd Jones.) 2. s. [mal- 
leus, Lat.) A kind of beater or hammer, Addison. 
A stroke ; a blow. Spenser. A walk where they 
Pant played with malls and balls. Pope. [mal, 
Perry. 


Sarcastical 


This word is a whimsical instance of the caprice of 
custom. Nothing cao be more uniform than the sound 
we give to a, before double 1, in the same syllable : and 
yet this word, when it signities a wooden hammer, has 
not only changed its deep sound of @ in all intothe a! 


in alley, but has dwindled into the short sound of ¢ in|: 
mall, a watk io St. James's Park, where they formerly | 
d 


played with malls and balls, and from whence it ha 

its name ; and, to crown the ansurdity, a street parallel 
to this walk is spelt Pall Mull, and ounced pell- 
mell, which confounds its origin wi h the French adverb, 





MAM 








the street justly from pellere malleo, to ‘strike with a 
mallet. That this word was justly pronounced for- 
merly, we can scarcely doubt from the rhymes to it: 


“ With mighty mal/ 
“ The monster merciless him made to fall.” 
Spenser. 





“ And give that reverend head a mall 

“ Or two, or three, against a wall.” Hudibras. 
As a corroboration of this, we find a large wooden club 
used for killing swine, called and spelt a mall ; and the 
verb signifying to beat or bruise is apelt and pronounced 
in the same manner. The word mallet, where the lat- 
ter 1 is sepnrated from the former, is under a different 
predicament, and is pronounced regalarly.—See Prix- 
ciples, No. 8S. WW. 


To MALL, mill. r.a. To beat or strike with a 


mall, 

MA‘LLARD, mal/-lard. 38. n.s. [malart, Fr.] The 
drake of the wild duck. Rhalepenre. 

MALLEABYLITY, nvil-lé-a-bil-é-16, 2. s. Quality 
of enduring the hammer ; quality of spreading un- 
der the hammer. Locke, 

MA’ teeta | Me reba Poth a. [malleable, 
Fr.] Capable of being spread by ing. incy. 

MA’ LEABLENE ’ PAY lei blents. ©. saat 
ty * —— the hammer ; malleability ; ductili- 
ty. Locke. 

To MA‘LLEATE, mal’-lé-dte. v.a. To hammer 


Derham, 

MALLEA’TION*, mifJ-lé-4/-shdn, n.s. [Fr.] Act 
of beating. Gayton. 

MA‘LLET, mal’-lit. 99. n.s. [maillet, Fr.] A wooden 
hammer, Boyle. 

MA‘/LLOWS, miil’-léze. n.s. [malepe, Sax.] A 
plant. gpa 

MA’‘LMSEY, mam/’-zé. 401. n. s. [from Malrasia, a 
city of Peloponnesus.] A sort of grape. A kind of 
wine. Chaucer. 

gtr mpi n. 8. nee mary ea Sax.; 
mailf, Teut.] Grain steeped in water and fermented, 
then dried ih a kiln. Bacon. 

To MALT, malt. v.n. ‘To make malt. To be made 
malt. Mortimer. 

MA‘LTDUST, mal'-diist. a. s. Maltdust is an en- 
richer of barren land, and a great improver of 
barley. Mortimer. 

MA’LTFLOOR, mialt’-fibre. n.s. A floor t dry 
mak. Mortimer. 

MA‘LTALENT®, mfil/-té-lént. n.s, [old Fr.] I 
humour ; spleen. Chaucer, Ob, T. 

MA'LTHORSE, milv-hdrse. n. s. A term of re- 
proach for a dull dolt. Si le 

MA‘L'TMAN, mialt'-indn. 88, 2 n. s, One who makes 

MA‘UPSTER, malv-star. malt. Swift. 

To MALTRE/AT®, mil-treét’. v. a. [male and treat.] 
To use with roughness or unkindness. Bp. Elfys. 
MA‘LTWORMS®, mall-warmen.s. [malt and worm.] 

A tippler. Shakspeare. 
MALVA “EOUS, mil-va'-shis. a. [malve, Lat} 


Relating to mallows, 


/MALVERSA‘TION, mél-vér-sd’-shdn. ». s. [Fr] 


Bad shifis ; inean artifices. Murke. 

MAM. in‘im, : n. 8. [mamma, Lat. This 

MAMMA’, miim-ma’. 77. § word is said to be foand 
for the compellaion of gother in all) - ard 
is therefore supposed to be the first syllables that 
a child prenounces.] The fond for mother. 
Prior. 

MA‘/MALUKE®, main’-d-like. n. s. [Mamluc, Arab] 
One of those who are said to have been, originally, 
Circassian or Mingrelian slaves; and have, in mod- 
ihe ets been called the military force of Egypt. 

ater, 

MAMME'F, mim-méé’. 2. s. A tree so called. Miller. 

To MA‘MMER®, mim/-mir. v. n. 'To stand in sus- 
pense ; to hesitate, Drant. 

MA‘MMET, méin’-mit. 99. n. s. A puppet; a figure 
dressed up, & 


mim/-mé-form. a, [mamma and 


_MA‘MMIFORM 


forma, Lat. Havi the shape of or 
MAMMI/LLARY, al: Ay wodbn SR 
Denoting 


péle méle, For Bailey appears ta derive the name of | Lat.) Belenging to a? aes or dugs. 


if 


MAN 





two small protuberances, like nipples, found under 

the fore-ventricles of the brain, and supposed to be 
the organs of smelling. Dr. Rolrinson. 

~~ have one from Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. 

try, Entick, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, and Dr, Johnson, 

ist the accentuation of this word, and agree with Mr, 

Nares and Bailey in placing the stress upon the first 


syllable of this and similar words; as Dr. Johnson |; 


himself has done on azillary, mazillary, papillary, and 

capillary ; and as all our orthoépists but Dr. Kenrick 

on miscellany —See Acapemy. IY. 
MA’/MMOCK §, mim/-mak. 166. n. s. 


[of unknown 
etme dch shapeless piece. Sir 


. Herbert. 


To MA’ K,mim/-mak. v.a.'l'o tear ; to break ; 
to pull to pieces. Milton. 

MA’ MMON, mAm'-min. 166.n. s.(Syriack.] Riches. |, 
St. Luke, xvi. 


MA‘MMONIST*, mam/-miin-ist. n. s. A worldly- 
minded person. Hammond. 

MAN$, . 81. n.s. [man, mon, Sax.] Human being. 
Shak. Not a woman. Shak. Nota boy. Dryden. 
A servant; an atiendant. Sidney. A word of 
familiar address, bordering on contempt. Shak. 
It is used in a loose signification like the French 


on, one, any one. Locke. One of uncommon qual- ' 


ifications. Shak. A human being qualified in any 

ieular manner. | Sam. xvii. Tudivicdtial, Waris. 

ot a beast. Creech. Wealthy or independent 

person. Tillotson. When a person is not in his 

senses, we say, he is not his own man. Ainsworth. 

A movable piece at chess or draughts.— Hen of 
war. A ship of war. Carew. 


MAN-MIDWIFE*, man’-mid/-wif. ns. A strange 


compound, denoting the man who discharges the 
office of a midwife, Tatler. 


To MAN, man. v.a. To furnish with men. Shak. |, 


a 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tib, 





MAN 


bail ;—dii ;—pdiind ;—thin, THis. 








| to the size of an oak: its wood is of a beautiful 
| grain, will polish well and Jast long. Miller. 

| $y I do not hesitate to place the accent on the last 
| its form 

| 


syllable of this word, as this stress, not ony 
neon an 


but the best nsage, seems to require. Dr. Jo 
other orthoé pists place the accent in the same manner, 
aren to Mr. Sheridan, who places it on the first ayl- 
able. IF. 


| 
| To MA/NCIPATE §, man’-sé-pate. rv. a. [mancipo, 
Lat.) To enslave; to bind ete, Brie ‘i 
| MANCIPA'TION, min-sé-pa’-shiin, n, s. Slavery ; 
)}__ involuntary obligation. Waterhouse. 
/MA/NCIPLE, mian/-sé-pl. 405. n. s. [manceps, Lat.] 
The steward of a community; the purveyor : it is 
particularly used of the purveyor of a college. 
itecer. 
MANDA'MUS, wan-cd’-mis. n.s. [Lat.] A writ 
| granted by the court of King’s Bench in the name 
| of the king; so called from the initial word. 
| MANDARIN, win-di-réén’, 112. n.s. [mandarim, 
| Portuguese.] A Chinese nobleman or magistrate. 
| Temple. 
i> Dr. Johneon, and the other Pe sear after him, 
epell this word without the final ¢, It may be observed, 
that most of the names from ‘the East came to us by 
missionuries, and the first accounts we have of those 
| countries are from the French, which accounts for the 
| miancer in which we always hear it pronounced. W. 


| MA/NDATARY, man/-d&-tir-2. 512. 2. s. [manda- 
(aire, Fr.] He to whom the pope has, by iis pre- 
rogative, and proper right, given a mandate for his 
benefice, Aylrffe. 

MA‘NDATE, mién’-date. 91. n. 8. [mandatum, Lat.] 
Command. Hooker. Precept; charge ; commis- 
sion, sent or transmitted. 


| 
| 
i 
: 


| 
| 


| 


are. 
To guard with men. Shak. To fortify ; to sirength- |, MANDA’ TOR, man-da’-dr. n. s. [Lat.] Director. 


en. Addison. To tame a hawk. Sik, 
tend ; to serve; to wait on as a maa or servant. 


To direct in hostility; to point; to aim. || 


MA/‘NACLE4$, man’-nd-kl. n. 8. [manicr, from ‘ma- 
nus, Lat.] Chain for the hands; shackles. Sha. 
To MA'NACLE, min’-n&-kl. rv. a. To chain the 

hands ; to shackle. Shakspeare. 
To MA'NAGES, min’-idje. 90. v. a. [menuger, Fr] 


To at- | 


Aylifie. 
| MANDATORY, mén’-di-tdr-¢, 512. [For the o, 
see Domestick.] a. Preceptive; directory, Adbp. 
"sher. 
| MA‘'NDATORY®, man’-da-tir-+, n.s. One to whom 
| a commandment or charge is givén 5 as, to an ap- 
paritor, or other messenger, to exécute a citation, 
vl 


To MA‘NDER*. See 


‘o MaUNDER, 


To conduct; to carry on. Stillingfleet. ‘To train|; MA/NDIBLE, mitn’-dé-bl. 405. n. s. [mandibula, 


a horse to graceful action. Knoles. To 
move or use easily. Newton. To husband; to 
make the object of caution. Dryden. To treat 


with cantion or decency. Addison 


To MA'NAGE, min’-idje. 90. v. n, To superintend af- || 


fairs; to transact. Drydez. 


MA’NAGE, min/-idje. 2. s. [menage, Fr.] Conduct ; | 


administration. Shak. Use ; instrumentality. Ba- 
con. Government of a horse. Shak. Discipline ; 
overnance. L’ Estrange, 
MA’NAGEABLE, min/-idje-i-bl. a. Easy in the use. 
. Governable ; tractable. Bp. Tuylor. 
MA‘'NAGEABLENESS, miAn’-idje-A-bl-nés. n. s. 
Accommodation to easy use. Boyle. Tractable- 
-_ ness; easiness to be governed. 
MA‘NAGEMENT, min‘-idje-mént. n. s. [menage- 
ment, Fr.] Conduct ; administration. Lacke. Pru- 


dence ; cunning practice. Dryden. Practice ; trans- |! 


action ; dealing. Addison. 

MA/NAGER, mian’-idje-dr. 98. n.s. One who has 
the conduct or direction of any thing. South. 
man of frugality; a husband, T'emple. 

MA/NAGERY, mifin’-id-jér-ré. 
rection; administration. Clarendon. Husbandry ; 
frugality. Fay SA Chr. Piety. Manner of using. 


Decay of Chr. Piety. 
MANAKING See Mannixin. 


MANA‘TION, méa-nd‘-shin, n. s. [manatio, Lat.] || 


The act of issuing from something else. 
MANCHE, minsb. n. s. [Fr.] A sleeve. 


MA/NCHET, minsh’-it, 99. n. s. [corruption of main || MANE’GE®, ma-nazhe’. n. s. 


cheat. See CHEAT-BREAD.}] A small loaf of fine 
bread. Bacon. 
MANCHINE’EL Tree, mantsh-in-¢él’, n.s, [mancan- 


illa, Lat.] A native of the West Indies, which grows |) 


rere «it 
to make tractable. Arbuthnot. To wield; to | 


' 
| 
t 





MA‘NDR 


7) The jaw; the instrument of manducation. 

Sanith. 

MANDIBULAR, man-dib’-bi-lar, a. Belonging to 
the jaw, Gayton. 

MA‘NDIL*®, man’-dil. n. s. [mardille, old Fr.] A sort 
of mantle. Sir 7. Herbert. 

MANDI'LION, méfun-dil’-¢-dn. n. s. [mandiglione, 
Jial.] A soldier’s coat. A loose garment. Ains- 


wortit. 

MA/NDMENT*, mfnd/-mént. n. s. [mandement, old 
| Fr.] Commandment ; direction. sa Ob. T'. 
MA/NDOLIN®, man/-dé-Ho. n. s. [ , ltal.J A 

kind of cithern. 
TIANDRA‘GORA*, me s. [man- 
Spayona, 
Sax.] A 3 gan Miller 
iL, 


/MA‘NDRAKE, mién’-drike. 
méan/-drél. x. s. [mandrin, Fr.] An in- 

strument to hold in the lathe the substance to be 
turned. Moxon. 

MA’NDUCABLE®, mén/-dd-ké-bl. a. That may be 
eaten; fit to be eaten. Sir 7. Herbert. 

| To MA‘'NDUCATE §, man/-dd-kate. v. a. [mandu- 

co, Lat.] To chew; to eat. Bp. Taylor. 








a. s, Condnet; di- || MANDUCA‘TION, man-di-ka/-shan. n.s. Eating ; 


| chewing. Quincy. a 
MANE$, mane. n.s, [maene, Dutch.] The hair which 
hangs down on the neck of horses or other animals. 
| Sidney. : 
MA‘NEATER, min’-¢te-dr. n. s, A cannibal; one 
| __ that feeds upon human flesh, 
MA‘NED, mind. 459. a. Having a mane. 
"fFr.] A place where 
horses are trained, or horsemanship taught; a 
riding-school, Ld. Chester field, 
MANE’RIAL®, mé-ne/-ré-il. a, [manerium, Lat] 
Manorial. "Warton. 





MAN MAN 
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MA' NES, md’-néz. (See MiLLerEves.] n. s. [Lat.] |; MANIFE/STABLE*. See MANIrEsTIBLE. __ 
Ghost; shade; that which remains of man afier || MANIFEST A’TION, man-né-fés-ti’-shin. n. s. Dis- 
death. Dryden. covery 3 by clear evidence. 

MA/NFUL 4, min’-fal. 2. Bold; stout; daring. Hu-|| MANIF E'STIBLE, man-né-is’-td-bl. a. ly 
dibras. mani festable.| Easy to be made evident. 

MA/NFULLY, min’-fal-¢. ad. Boldly ; stoutly. Abbot, || MA‘NIFESTLY, man’-né-fést-lé. ad. Clearly ; evi- 

MA‘NFULNESS, min’-fil-nés. n. s. Stoutness;|| dently; plainly. Bacon. 
boldness. Bale. . | MA/NIFESTNESS, mén/-né-fést-nés. n. s. Perspi- 

MA/NGANESE, miin’-ga-nése. n. s. [mangonesia,|| cuity ; clear evidence. 
low Lat.] A name the glassmen use tor many dif- || MANIFE’STO, min-né-fés'-16. n. s. [Ital.] Publick 
ferent substances, that have the same effect in|! protestation; declaration. Addison. 
clearing the fou! colour of their glass. MA‘NIFOLD §, man/-né-fold. a. [mani x peald, Sax.] 

MANGCORN, ming’-kérn. [Perry.] n. s. [mengen,|| Of different kinds; many in number ; muluplied ; 
Dutch.] Corn of several kinds mixed. complicated. Fer 

MANGES, miunje. n. s. [mangeaison, Fr.] The itch || MANIFO/LDED, man-né-fold’éd. a. Having many 
or scab in cattle. B. Jonson. complications or doubles. et gh 

MA/NGER, mane’-jar. 542. [See Cannes) n. s.|| MA‘NIFOLDLY, méu‘-né-fold-lé, ad. In a manifold 
[mangeoire, Fr.] The place or vessel in which ani- || manner. Sidney. 

MA‘NIFOLDNESS*, mian/-né-fdld-nés. n. s. State 
of being manifold ; multiplicity. Sherwood. 

MANI'GLIONS, ma-nig’-l¢-duz. n.s. [In gunnery.) 
Two handles on the back of a piece of ordnance, 
cast afier the German form. Bailey. 











mals are fed with corn, L’ Estrange. 
MA‘NGINESS, indne’-jé-nés. n. s. Scabbiness ; in- 
fection with the mange. Sherwood. 
To MA’NGLE §, mang’-gl. 405. ry. a. [mangelen, 
es To lacerate ; to cut or tear piece-meal ; 
) 





' 


to butcher. Shakspeare. MA‘/NIHOT*, mh/-nd-bk. $3: A plant in the 
To MA/NGLE*, ming’-gl. v. a. [mangeln, Germ.] || MA‘NIOC*, ‘2 West Indies. Miller. 
To smooth linen ; to calender. || MANI'LIO*, méa-nil/-2-0. - s. A kind of ring or 
MA’/NGLE*, miang’-gl. n. s. A rolling-press for|) MANI'LLE*, ma-nill. bracelet worn by per- 


smoothing linen; a calender. sons in Africa and Asia. Sir 7. Herbert. 
MA/‘NGLER, ming’-gl-dr. n.s. A hocker; one that || MA‘/NIKIN, mén‘-né-kin. n. s. [manneken, Teut.] A 
destroys bunglingly. — little man, Shakspeare. 
MA‘NGO, mang’-g6. n. s. A fruit of the East Indies || MA’NIPLE §, man’-¢-pl. 405. n. s. oer ged Lat] 
brought to Europe pickled. Mortimer. A handiul. B. Jonson. A small band of soldiers. 
MA/NGONEL*, ae coo n.s. [mangoneau, old|| May. A fanon; a kind of ornament worn about 
Fr.] An engine which threw large stones, and was || the arm of the mass-priest. Dering. 
employed to batter walls. Chaucer. Ob. 7’. |MANI/PULAR, mm-nip’-pd-lar, a, Relating to a 
MA‘NGONISM*, ming’-go-nizm. n. s. [mangonisme,|| _maniple. 
Fr.] ‘The art of setting off any thing. Evelyn. || MANIPULA’TION®, ma-nip-d-la/-shdn. n. s, In 


Ob. T. , mines, the manner of digging silver out of the 
To MA‘NGONIZE*, wing goes, v.n. [mango- 
T 





earth. 
nizo, Lat.] ‘To polish ing to make jt sell the |} MA/NKILLING®*, man/-kil-Iing. a. Used to kill men. 
better. B. Jonson. Ob. T. Dryden. 
MA/NGROVE®*, mang‘-gréove. n.s. A plant which || MANKILLER, mién/-kil-lir. 98. m. s. Murderer. 
rows in salt-water rivers, both in the East and || Dryden. 
est Indies. MANKI'ND§ man-kyind’. [See Guanp.] n.s, [man- 
MA‘NGY, mine’-jé. a “hntected with the mange;| | cynn, Sax.] The race or species of human beings. 
scabby. Skelton. Milton. Humanity. B. Jonson. 
MA‘N HATER, miin’-hate-dir. n.s. Misanthrope ; one || 97 This word is sometimes improperly pronounced with 
that hates mankind. the accent on the first syllable, and is even marked so 
MA‘NHOOD, min’-hid. ». s. Human nature. Ra-|| by Dr. Ash. Milton, with his usual jicense, sometimes 
leigh. Virility ; not womanhood. Dryden. Vi-| places the accent in this manner : 
rity ; not childhood. Shak. Courage ; bravery ; : where he might likeliest find 








resolution; fortitude. Sidney. “ The only two of mankind, but in them 
MA‘NIA §*, P n. 8. [yavta.] Madness. “ The whole included race, his purpos'd prey.” 
MA/NIES$* ¢ md -nb-fi, But Pope,in this particular, is a better guide, both in 


Chambers. 
MA’NIABLE®, mfin'-né-A-bl. a. [Fr.] Manageable ;|| Prose and verse: anh 
tractable. Bacon. Ob. T’. “ The proper study of mankind is man.” 
MANI/ACAL, m-nl/-4-kal, 506.2 a. [maniacus.| . "Essay on Man. 
MANI/ACK, mi’-né-dk. 505. Lat.] Raging It may be asked, indecd, why mankind should not have 
with madness; mad to : brainsick. Grew | the accent on the first syllable as well as momankind. 
MAUNIACK® rok! at alos Pigeon pas x ‘Shen. || It may be answered, so it has, when it is to distinguish 
pricing , ma- a. 8. A MAC Person. HMeM-|) it _— ager raidra bags a it is nign absolutely it 
stone. |} includes xomankind ; and, to avoid the distinctior 
MANICHE’AN*, man-é-ké’-in. n. s. One of the || which an accent on the first syllable would imply, it 
MANICHE’E*, man-@-kéee’. followers of Ma-;| very properly throws the accent on the general and not 
nes, a Persian, who taught that there were two || on the specilick part of the word. HW” 
principles of all things, coeternal and coequal, the || MA’NKIND, man’-kyind. a. Resembling inan, not 


one , the other evil. Bp, Hail. woman, in form or nature. Frobisher. 
MANICHE’/AN®, min-~-ké/-An. a. Relating to the || MA‘NLESS, mndn’-lés.a. Without men , ot manned. 
Manicheans. Wollaston. Bacon, 
MA‘NICHEISM®# min/-¢-ké-lzm. n. s. The impious || MA/NLIKE, mAn/-like. a. Having the complexion 
doctrine of the Manichees, Puller. and proper qualities of man.'Sidney. Becoming a 
MA/NICON®*, mén’-é-kin. n. s. [Lat.] A kind of || man. Femmand: 
night-shade. Hudibras. MA‘NLINESS, miin’-lé-nés, 2.s. Dignity ; bravery; 
MA‘NICHORD*, mian’-¢-kérd. n.s. [manicordion,|| stoutness. B. Jonson. 5 
Fr.] A musical instrument, like a spinet. MA‘NLING®*, mian’-ling. n. s. A little man. B. Jon- 


MA‘NIFEST §, min’-né-fést. a. [manifestus, Lat) som. 
Plain; open; not concealed. Hooker. Detected.|| MA’NLY, min’-lé. a. Manlike; becoming a man; 
: firm ; brave ; stout ; undaunted ; undismayed. Shak 
ANIFE/ST, miin’-né-fést. n. s. Declaration ; pub-|| Not womanish; not childish. Shakspeare. 
eae Protentenee- Dryden. MA/NLY, min’-{é. ad. With courage like a man. 
To (ST, m&n’-nb-fést. v. a. [ manifesto, Lat.] || MAYNNA, man’-va. n.s. [Hebrew.] A gum, or houey 
To make appear; to make publick ; to show plain-|| like juice concreted into a solid form. The pre 
ly 5 to discover. Shakspeare. || duct of two different trees, botb varieties of the ash . 
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when the heats are free from rain, these trees exsu- 
date a white honey juice, which concretes into 
what we call manna. Hill. 

MA’NNER$, man’-ndr. 418. n. s. [maniere, Fr.] | 
Form ; method. den. Custom ; habit; fashion. 
Heb, x. Certain . Bacon, Sort; kind. |! 
Shak. Mien; cast of the look. Richardson. Pe-|' 

.culiar way; distinct mode of person, Clarendon. 
Way ; mode: of things. Aiterbury. In the plu- |; 
ral: character of the mind. Addison. In the plu- 
ral: general way of life; morals; habits. Bacon. 
In the plural : ceremonious behaviour ; studied civil- 
ily. — To take in or with the manner. To catch 
in thea@ctual commission of a crime ; to be caught 
in the fact. [written mainour, in our old law-books ; 
from the French manier, to seize with the hand.} 


Numb. v. 
MANNERS, man’-ndr. v. a. To instruct in mor- 
; to form. Shakspeare. 
MA/NNERIST*, mén’-ndr-ist. n. s. An artist. who 
performs all his works in one unvaried manner. 


Churchill. 
MA’/NNERLINESS, miin’-ndr-lé-nés. n. s. Civility ; 
ceremonious complaisance. Hale. 
MA’/NNERLY, man’-ndr-lé. a. Civil; ceremonious ; 
laisant. Shakspeare. 
MA’/NNERLY, mén’-ndr-lé, ad, Civilly; without 


rudeness. Shakspeare. 

MA’NNIKIN, man/-né-kin. n. s. [manneken, Teut.] 
A little man; a dwarf. 

MA/NNISH, min/-nish. a2. Human; belonging to the 


human species. Gower. Having the arance 
of a man; bold; masculine ; impudent. Si , 
MANCE U' VRE*, man-4d/-var. n. s. [Fr.] Origin- 


ally, in the French language, the service of a vas- 
sal to his lord; then, an operation of military tac- 
ticks, a stratagem ; naval skill in managing a ship; 
any kind of management. Burke. 

a i The tri _—e oeu has no correspondent sound in our 

nguage, and I have given it what I thought the near- 
est to it; but, as the word seems to be universally adopt- 
ed, it ought to be anglicised, and may be safely pro- 
nounced as I have marked it - those who cannot give 
it the exact French sound. ° 

To MANCEU'VRE?*, man-30/-var. v. n. To manage 
military or naval tacticks skilfully ; to carry on 
any operation adroitly. 

MA‘/NOR6§, man’-ndr. 418. n. s. [manoir, old Fr.] 
In common law, a rule or government which a 
a aptol pcos - hold land i ge er fee. A 
jurisdiction and royalty incorporeal. ; | 

MANOR-HOUSE* man/-ndr-héds. Qn. s. The 

MANOR-SEAT*, méan/-nar-stte. house | 
the lord or owner of the manor. Cowley. 

MANO/RIAL*, méa-nd/-ré-i!. a. Belonging to a 
manor ; denoting a manor. 

MA’/NQUELLER, min’-kwél-lir. n. s. [mancpel- 
le “ Sax.) A murderer ; a mankiller ; manslayer. 

iffe. 

MANGE. manse. n. s. [old Fr. ; mansio, Lat.] Farm 


Om ee 














and land. Warton. A parsonage house. Life of 
Bp. Kennet. 
MA/NSION §, man’-shan. n. s. [mansio, Lat.) The | 


lord’s house in a manor. Place of residence ; 
abode ; house, Sidney. Residence; abode. Den- 
ham * 


To MA‘NSION*, man’-shan. v.n. To dwell as in a || 
mansion. é. 

MA‘NSIONRY®*, min’-shan-ré. n. s. Place of resi- 
dence. err Ob. T’. 

MANSLA/UGHTER, man’-sldw-tir, n. s. Murder; 
destruction of the human species. Ascham. [In 
law.] The act of killing a man not wholly without 
fault, though without malice : punished by forfeit- 
ure. Foster. 

MA/NSLAYER, mipn’-sla-dr. 2. s. [manplaya, 
Sax.] One that has killed another. Numbd. xxxv. 
MA’‘NSTEALER*, man‘-stéél-dr. n.s. One that 

steals and sells men. 1 Tim, i. 
MA/NSTEALING*, man’-stéél-ing. part. a. Steal- 

ing men, in order to sell them. Brown. 
MANSUE’TE §, min’-swéte. a. [mansnuetus, Lat.] 





|/MANU’BIAL 


Mild ; grt: goodnatured ; tame ; not ferocious 5 
not wild. Chaucer. 

MA’/NSUETUDE, min’-swé-tide. 334. n.s. [mansue- 
tudo, Lat.) Mildness ; gentleness ; tameness. Brys- 


kett 

To MA'NSWEAR®. 

MA‘NTEL, mén/-t!. 103. n. s. [mantel,Germ.} Work 
raised before a chimney to conceal it. Wotton. 

MA/NTELET, man-té-lév, n. s. [Fr.] A small 
cloak. Chaucer. [In fortification.] A kind of mova- 
ble Ne Ry driven before the pioneers, to shel- 
ter them from the enemy’s smal] shot. Harris. 

MANTI’GER, man-tl’-gér. 98. n. s. [mantichora, 
Lat.; manticore,Fr.] A large monkey or baboon. 
Arbuthnot. : 

MA’/NTLE$, mAn’-th, 405. n. s, [meentel, Sax.] A 
kind of cloak or garment thrown over the rest of 
the dress. Shakspeare. 

To MA/NTLE, man/-tl. r.a. To cloak; to cover; 
to disguise. Spenser. 

To MA'NTLE, mén’-t]. v. n. To spread the wings 
as a hawk in pleasure. Milton. To joy ; to revel. 

r. Tobee to spread luxuriantly. 
lton. To gather an thing on the surface ; to 
. be in sprightly 


froth. Shakspeare. ‘To ferment ; to 
itation. Smith. 

MA'NTLING*, man/-tl-ing. n. s. [In heraldry.] The 
representation of a mantle, or any drapery, that is 
drawn about a coat of arms. 

MA’/NTO*, min’-t6. n. s. [Ital.] A robe; a cloak. 


MANTOLOGY}, min-1V-djd. n. s. The gift of 


hecy. Mason. 
MANTUA, mdntshd-8. 333. [mfn’-th, Sheridan ; 
man/-th, Perry.jn.s. [yavdéas.] A lady’s gown. 


Pope. 
Kr . Johnson says, this word was probably corrupted 
rom the French manteau: and Mr. Elphinston, in his 
zeal for an homophonous orthography, as it may be 
called, says, “ Manteau, not mantua, having given title 
“to the silk, the maker of mantoes, or mantows, will 
“ have the honour of Jeading the fashions at the court 
“ of truth, when, under so glorious patronage, she an- 
A pore herself a tag ro FeA or rps song 
aduasoy is a similar ification of podesoy, t 
“ English offspring of the French poudésoie. The Teal. 
“ian cities are much obliged to affectation, for having 
“so long complimented them at her own expense. 
'tGuided by etymology, sbe had no business with the 
“sound; and a stranger to analogy was not likely to 
“ know, that a mantle, mantoé, or cloke, was probably 
ria _ first silken task of the English mantoema- 
er. A 
MA/NTUAMAKER, mién/-td-mA/-kar. 333. n.s. One 
who makes gowns for women. Addison. 
MA‘NUAL §, man’-d-Al. a. [manualis, Lat.] Per- 
paid the hand. Dryden. Used by the hand. 


“aire . 
MA‘NUAL, man/-t-fl. n.s. A small book, such as 
may be carried in the hand. Hale. 
MA‘NUARY*, min/-d-4-ré. a. Performed by the 


hand. Fotherby. 
, ma-nd’-bé-al. a. [manubia, Lat.] Be- 
jonging to spoil ; taken in war. Dict. 

MANU'BRIUM, wmi-niv-bré-dm. n. s. [Lat] A 
hendle. Boyle. 

MANU DUCTION §, mAn-nd-ddk’-shin. n. s. [man 
uductio, Lat.] Guidance by the hand. Brown. 

MANUDU'CTOR®, mén-nd-dik’-tar. n. s. Con- 
ductor ; guide. Jordan. 

MA‘NUFACT®*, man’-nd-fikt, n.s, Any thing made 
by art. Maydman. Ob. T’. 

MANUFA/CTORY®*, m&n-mi-fik’-tar-é. n. s. The 

actice of making any piece of workmanship. Ld. 
lingbroke. The place where a manufactory is 
carried on. Guthrie. ' 

gy ep Ld min-ab-At!ubice. 461. x. 8. 
manus ‘acio, Lat. practice of m 
any pase workmans ip. Any thing made by 
art. en. 

To MANUFA/CTURE, mé&n-nd-fak’-tshire. 463. 
v. a. [manu facturer, le Me ee A art and la- 
bour; to form by workmanship. To employ in 
work ; to work up. 


See To MAINSWEAR. 
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To MA‘NUFACTURE®, mén-ni-fik’-tshdre. v. n. || MARA/UDING®*, yet Ai a. ao about in 
To be engaged in any manufacture. Boswell. est of lunder ; robbing ; d 
MANUFACTURER, min-ni-fak tshivrir, n, s. A|| MARAVE Dis, mir-ovest®. nes. [Arab] A small 
an artificer. Watts. Spanish copper coin, of less value than our ighpoe 
To MA’NUMISE §, min’-nd-mize. v.a. [manumitto, | MARBLE ¢, mar-bl. 405. n.s. [marbre, Fr. 5 
Lat. To set free ; to dismiss from slavery. Knolles.|| mor, Lat.} Stone used in statues and ele t build- 
MANUMISSION, man-nd-mish’-dn. n. s. [manumis-|| ings, capable of a bright polish. Shak. Little balls 
sio, om The act of giving liberty to slaves. supposed to be of marble, with which children 


Brow eh Arluthnot. A stone remarkable for the 
To MA’NUMIT, oe mit’. v.a. To release from 





ture or © HK go as, the Oxford marbles. 
slavery. Dr. Tay MA’RBLE, mar-bl. a. Made of marble. Waller. 
MANU’RABLE, of rhb 405. a. Capable of |} _ Varie ated, or stained like marble. 


cultivation. Hale. To MA’RBLE, mir’-bl. v. a. [marbrer, Fr. To va- 
MANU’/RAGE®, mi-nt-ridje. n. s. Cultivation. | | riegate, or vein like marble. Boyle. 

Warner MA‘/RBL /EHEARTED, méar’-b|-hart-d. a. Croel ; 
MANU'RANCE, mé-ni- — n.s. Agriculture ;'| _insensible ; hard- hearted. Shakspeare. 

cultivation. Spenser. Ob. J MA/RCASITE, mir’-ké-site. 155.n.s. A solid, hard 
To MANU'RE §, mi-nire’. rv. a. i rer, Fr.] fossil, found among the veins of ores, or in the fis- 

To cultivate by manual Jabour. Milton. To dung;}| sures ' of stone : very frequent in the mines of Corn- 

to fatten with phon tga Woodward. To fatten as|| wall, where the workmen call it mundick. Hill. 


ANURE, mi MARCH, martsh. 352. n. s. [from Mars.) The third 
MANU’ cote’ n. s. Soil to be laid on lands;||} _ month of the year. Peacham. 

ANE to fatten land. Dryden. To MARCH §, martsh. v.n gc peter , Fr.] To move 
MA ‘REME T T-iggaclteanaaalag s, Cultivation;|} in military form. Shak. walk ina grave, de- 

vement. liberate, or stately manner. Si 
U‘/RER, mi- fs vp rir, 98. n. s. He who manures || 70 MARCH, mérish. v. a. To put be military 

land ; a husbandman. movement. "Boyle. To bring in regular proces- 
MA‘NUSCRIPT, man’- ii-skript.n. s. [manuscriptum,|| sion. Prior. 

Lat.] A book written, not printed. Wotton. 7o MARCH®*, marish. v. n. To border ; to join. 
MA/NUTENENCY®, min’-d-t2-nén-sé. n. s, i Gower 

utentia, Lat.) Support; maintenance. Abp. San-|| MARCH, martsh. n.s. Military movement; 

— of soldiers. Bacon. Grave and solemn walle Pop 

MA‘NY, mén’-né. 89. a. comp. more, superl. most.|/| Deliberate or laborious walk. Addison. “en 


[menty, Sax.] ——— of agreat number; nu-|| move. Knolles, Marches, without a sin By marka, 

merous ; more than few. Judg. xvi. Marking num-'| Gothick ; lige Sax. ; rahe rj Borders ; 

ber indefinite, or comparative. Ex.xxxv. Power-|| limits; confines. S/ 

ful : with too, in low language. rob capes MA/RCHER, marish’-dr. 98. n. s. President of the 
MA/NY §, mén/-né. n.s. A multitude ; a company ;/| _ marches or borders. Davies, 

a great number ; people. Spenser. RRetiaue of ser- || MA‘RCHING*, mirtsh’-ing. n. s. Military move- 
— household fr family. imagnie, old Fr.} Chau- | ment; re of soldiers. 1 Mace. vi. 





2 used much in co epost MA/RCHION 33, miar’-tshdn-és, 288, 352. 

MA/NYCO OURED, mén’-né-kal-ldrd. a. Having || [See Manquis.] The wife of a Shae a lady 
‘various colours. é Shakspeare. '| raised to the rank of pay 

MA/NYCORNERED, mén’-né-kér-nird. a. Ee | MA'RCHPANE, martsh’-pane ne . Fr.] 
nal; having corners more than twelve. D. | _A kind of sweet bread or ee. 

MA/NYHEAD DED, mén‘-né-héd-dad, @, eying MA‘RCID §, mar-sid. a. [marcidus, Lat} Lean; 


heads. Sidn pining ; withered. Harve 
MA'N LANGUAGED, Fy sg lang’-gwidjd. a. sg ye ‘OUR, mir-kar. 314. 2.8. [marcor, Lat.] 
Having many langua yom the state of withering ; waste of flesh. 
grt EOPLED, seh -pld. a. Numerous- 


lous. Sandys. 
MARY TIMES IMES, mén’-né-tlmz. an adverbial phrase. 
Often; frequently. 


MAP §, map. n. s. _ low Lat.) A geograph- 
ical picture, on with ands and as As deline- 
ht according to the longitude and latitude. Sid- 


ToM MAP, . v. a. To delineate ; to set down. B 
Hail. map ; P. 


MA/’PLE Trree, ma’-pl-trée. 405. n. s. A tree. Miller. 

MA’PPERY, map’-par-é. n. s. [from map.) The 
art of lanning and designing. ‘speare. 

To MAR §, mar. 78. v. a. [amyppan, Sax.) To in-| 
jure; to spoil; to hurt; to mischief; to damage. | 


MAR‘, mar. n. s. A blot; an injury. Aseham. (mir, 
Goth.] A mere or small lake. Grose. 

MARAN. et oy mfr-fi-ndth’-A. 92.n. s. (Syriack.] 
It signifies, The Lord comes, or, T'he Lord is come : 
it was a form of the denouncing or anathematizing 
among the Jews. Calmet. 


Mr. Sheridan, in placing the accent on the second 

= of this word, differs from Dr, Jolimeon, and 

pach hp other orthoépist, who uniformly accent the word | 
third syllable, as [have done. W. 


from mara, the name of a spirit 
alge Tf x og hy nations of the north, to torment 
sleepers.] kind of torpor or stagnation, which 
prey beg nb press the stomach with a weight; the 
night ha 
MA RESC aro mar’-shfl. n. s. [Fr.] A chief com- 
mander of an army. Prior. 
MA’/RGARITE, ake? gg 155. n. s. [margarita, 
Lat.] A pearl. Bp. 
MA‘RGARITES, gt ei-ches. n. 3. An herd. 
Ainsworth. 
MARGE $, marje. 8. [mar, Sm Dap , 
MA‘RGENT §, mar’-jént. Er] he border 5 
MA‘RGIN 6, mar’-jth. brink ; the ed + ae 
verge. Spenser. The edge of a page blank. 
Shakspeare. The edge of a wound or sore. Sharp. 
To MA‘RGENT®, mar’-jént. ~~ To mark or pote 
To MA‘RGIN®, mar’ jin. in the in of a 
book. Mirror fe> Magistrates. ‘To border. 
MA‘RGINAL, = -jé-nal. a. [Fr.] Placed, or writ- 
ten on the margin. Hooker. 
MA KGINALLY®*, nko A. ad. In the mar- 
gin of the book. Abp. Newcome. 
To MA/RGINATE®, mar’ jin-hte. v.a. To make 
MARA/‘SMUS, mi-riz’-mis. n. 8. [pcocopds, from | brims or margeuts, Cockerum, 
papal.) A consumption, in which persons waste || M A’ REGINA TED, mir’-jé-nd-téd. a. Having a mar- 
a a ee 4 ate, ory: | 
#, mfi-rd/-dar, [m4-rd-dar, Perry aK RGRAY FE, mAr’-grave n.s.[marck and 
ma-raw/-dar, Jones.] m. s. [maradenr, I'v] A p ol Germ.] A title of ia ff Germany. td 
derer ; a pillager. Forte. 1 invon. 
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MARD*. See Merv. 
anal mace. n. r _limane, Sax.] The female of a 


MAR 





—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tube, tb, 


MA’RIETS, mér’-ré-éts. 81. n. s. A kind of violet. I 
Dict. 


MA’/RIGOLD, mir’-ré-gdld. 81. n. s. [Mary and| 
gold.) A yellow flower. Miller. 


7 The ain the first syllable of this word ix, by Mr. ] 


Sheridan and Mr. Buchanan, pronounced long and slen- || ’ 


der, as in the proper name Mary: and this is supposed | 
to be the true sound, as it is imagined the flower was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin: but Mr. Scott, Mr. | 
Perry, and W. Johnston, give the a the short sound, as i 
in marry ; and in this they appear not only more agree- || 
able to general usage, but to that prevailing tendency 
of shortening the antepenultimate vowel, which runs 
through the language. 503, 535, Losing the simple in | 
the compound can be no objection, when we reflect on | 
the frequency of this coalition. 515. Nor ia it unworthy | 
of observation, that gold, in this word, | aah its 
true sound, and is not corrupted into goold. W. 


To MA’RINATE, miér’-ré-nate. v. a. [mariner, Fr.] 
To salt fish, and then preserve them in oil or vine- | 


. King. 
MARYNES, mi-réén’. 112. a. [marin, Fr. ; marinus, 
at) Belonging to the sea. Hayward. 
MARINE, mé-réén’. n.s. Sea affairs, Arbuthnot. 
A soldier taken on shipboard, to be employed in 
descents upon the land. 

MA/RINER, mar’-rin-dr. 98. n.s. [marinier, Fr.; 
oe , Sax.] A seaman; a sailor. Spenser. 
a ISH, he _ n.s. [menye, Sax. ; gene 

utch. ; a fen; a swamp; watery ground ;; 
a each Hayward. J 7 | 
MA/RISH, miar’-ish. a. Fenny; boggy ; swampy. | 


MA’RITAL, mér’-ré-tdl. 88. a. [maritus, Lat.] Per-| 
taining to a husband. Ayliffe. 
MA‘RITATED, mir’-ré-ta-téd. a. Having a hus- 
ict 


and. Dict. 

MARI/TIMAL, ma-riv’--m/‘l. # [maritimus, Lat. ; 

MA‘RITIME, mir’-ré-im. 146. maritime, F'r.J 
Performed on the sea ; marine. Raleigh. Relating | 
to the sea; naval. Wotton. Bordering on the sea. | 


Cha, ' | 
MA’RJORAM, mAér’-jar-dm. n. s. [marjorana, Lat.) | 








A t plant of many kinds. Peacham, | 
MARK 9, mark. 81. n.s. [marc, Welsh; meance, | 
Sax.] A token by which any thing is known. 


A stamp; an impression. Dryden, A | 


Spenser 
Notice taken. Shak. | 


3 an evidence. Bacon. 
onveniency of notice. Carew. Any thing at 
which a missile weapon is directed. Davies. The | 
evidence of a horse’s age. Bucon. Yeah xd Fr.] | 
License of reprisals. [marc, Fr.] A sum of thir-| 

¢ teen shillings and fourpence. Shack. <A character | 

made by those who cannot write their names. | 


den, 

To MARK, mark. v. a. [merken, Dutch ; meapcean, |! 

Sax.] To impress with a token or evidence. Shak. 

To notify, as by a mark. Decay of Chr. Piety. 'To 

note; to take notice of. Shak. To heed; to regard | 
as valid, Smith. 

To MARK, mirk. v.n. To note ; to take notice. 


Bacon. 
MA’RKABLE®*, méark’-A-bi. a. Remarkable. Sir |) 


E. Sandys. | 
MA’RKER, mark’-dr. 98. n. s. One that puts a mark 
on any thing. One that notes, or takes notice. 


Butler. 

MA/RKET 6, mar’-kit. n.s. [manker, Sax.] A pub- 
lick time, and appointed place, of buying and sell- 
ing. S *r, Purchase and sale. Temple. [marche, || 
Fr.] Rate; price. Dryden. 

To /RKET, mar’-kit. vn. To deal ata market; | 
to buy or sell ; to make bargains. 

MARKET-BEL 





L, mar-kit-béV. n.s. The bell to | 


MAR 
ball ;—dil ;—pdand;—shin, THis. 





MARKET-MAID, mAr’-kit-mdde. a. s. A woman 
that goes to buy or sell. Shakspeare. 
gpm peso grebier page 88. n.s. One who 
8 to the market to sell or buy. Shakspeare. 
MARKET-PLACE, mar’-kit-plise. ns. Place 
where the market is held. Sidney. 
MARKET-PRICE, mar’-kit-prise. 
MARKET-RATE, mar-kit-rite. ; 
thing is currently sold. L’Estrange. Locke. 
MARKET-TOWN, mar-kit-téain. ns. A town 
that bas the privilege of a stated market; not a vil- 


lage. Spenser. 3 

MARK /TABLE, méar’-kit-A-bl. a, Such as may 
be sold; such for which a buyer may be found, 
Shakspeare. Current in the market. Locke. 

MA’‘/RKMAN, mirk/-mian. : n. s. A man skil- 

MA‘RKSMAN, marks’-man. 88. § ful to hit a mark. 
Shak, One who cannot write his name, but makes 
his mark or sign for it. Nicolson and Burn. 

MARL §, marl. n. s. [mar/, Welsh.] A kind of clay, 
Gea to be fertile from its salt and oily quality. 

uincy. 

To MARL, marl, v. a, To manure with marl. Child. 

To MARL, mérl. v. a. [from marline.] To fasten the 
sails with marline. Amsworth. 

MA’RLEON®*. See Mervin, 


n. s. The price 
at which apy 


|| MA’RLINE, mar’-lin. 140. n. s. [meann, Sax. Shin- 


oe Long wreaths of untwisted hemp dipped in 

pitch, with which the ends of cables are guarded 
against friction. Dryden. 

MA’RLINESPIKE, mér’-lin-splke. n.s. A small 

iece of iron for fastening ropes together. Bailey. 

MA/‘/RLPIT, marl’-pit.en. s. Pit out of which marl is 
dug. Woodward, 

MA‘RLY, mfar’-lé. a. Abounding with marl. wih 

MA/RMALADE, mir-méa-lade. 2 n. s. [marmelade, 

MA’‘RMALET, mar’-mA-lét. Fr.] ‘The pulp 
of quinces or Seville oranges boiled into a consis- 


tence with sugar. Quincy. 

MARMORA‘TION, miar-mé-ri/-shan. n. s. [mar- 
mor, Lat.] Incrustation with marble. Dict. 

BARON AN, mar-mé’-ré-An. a. Made of mar- 
Me. Dict. 

MA’RMOSET, mar-md-28t'. n. s. [marmouset, Fr.] 
A small monkey. Shakspeare. 

MARMOT, war-mdéy, n. 5. es 

MARMO'TTO, wir-mit’-6.§ Ital.) The mar- 
motto, or mus alpinus. Ray. 

MA‘/RQUETRY, mir’-két-tré. n.s. [margueterie, 
Fr.] Chequered work ; work inlaid with varie- 

ation. 

MA‘RQUESS*, , n. s. . [marquis, Fr. 

MARQUIS. ¢ mar/-kws. } The spelling of 
this word was formerly markis, as in Chaucer ; and 
markisesse, for marchioness: then marquess, which 
method of writing is now also used by some.] In 
England, one of the second order of nobility, next 
in rank to a duke. Selden. Formerly a marchio- 
ness also. [marquise, Fr.] Shakspeare. 

MA’/RQUISATHE, mar’-kwiz-dte. 91. n. s. [marquisat, 


ia ‘The seigniory of a marquis. Wotton. 

MA/RRER, mar’-rér. 98, n.s. [from mar.] One 
who spoils or hurts any thing: Ascham. ; 

MA/RRIABLE*, mar-ré-i-bl. a. [Fr.] Marriage- 
able. Ffulaet. Ob. T. 

MA’/RRIAGE 4, mar’-ridje. 81, 90, 274. n. s. [mari- 
age, Fr.) The act of uniting a man and woman for 
life ; state of perpetual union. Taylor. 

MA‘RRIAGE is often used in composition ; as, mar- 

jage-articles, marriage-bed, &e, 

MA/RRIAGEABLE, mar’-ridje-4-bl. a. Fit for wed- 
lock ; of = to be married, Graunt. Capable of 

jon. 


union. Mi 


ive notice that trade may begin in the market.|| MA/RRIED, mar’-rid, 283, 2. Conjugal; connubial. 
Shak. * | Dryden. 
MARK ET-CROSS, mar-kit-krés’, n. s. A cross set | MARROW §, mar’-rd. 327. x. s. [mepy, Sax.) An 


up where the market is held. Shakspeare. | 
MARKET-DAY, mér-kit-di’, n.s. ‘The day oa) 


- 


which things are publickly bought and sold. Dry-|| MA'RROW, mnfir’-ré. n. s. In the northern 
den. 
MARKET-FOLKS, mar-k--®ks. [See Foux.]|| 7 


oleaginous substance, contained in proper vesicles 
or membranes, within the bones. Quincy. 

dialect, a 
fellow, companion, or associate. T'usser 


 MA/RROW*, mar-rd. va. To fill as it were with 


n.s. People thal come to 5 market. Shakspeure. | marrow and fatness ; to gi. Quarles. 
‘ 


? 


MAR MAS 


(3 559.—Fite, far, fall, fAt;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


MA/RROWBONE, miir’-ré-béne. n.s. Bone boiled || MA/RTINET, mar’-tin-ét. ) n. s. [martina, Fr.] A 
for the marrow. Chaucer. In burlesque language, || MA/(RTLET, mart’-lét. kind of swallow. In 
the knees. y oger military language, a precise or strict disciplinarian 5 

MA‘RROWFAT, miar’-rd-fat. n. s. A kind of pea. . || _so called from an officer of that name. 

MA’‘RROWISH*, mir’-ré-ish. a. Of the nature of || MA/RTINGAL, mir’-tin-gal. n. s. [martingale, Fr.} 
marrow. Burton. A broad strap made fast to the girths under the 

MA/RROWLESS, mifr’-ré-lés. a. Void of marrow.|| belly of a horse, which runs between the two 
Shakspeare. to fasten the other end under the noseband of 

MA/RROWY*, mir’-ré-2. a. Pithy ; full of strength || bridle. Harris 








or sap. Colgrave. MA/RTINMAS, mir’-tin-mas. 88. n. s. [(Waptinur- 

MA/RRY*, mar’-ré. interj. A term of asseveration in || meprya, Sax.] The feast of St. Martin ; the elev- 
common use ; which was originally, in popish times, || enth of November ; commonly corrupted to martil- 
a mode of swearing by the Virgin Mary, q. d. by r 


mas or martlemass. Tusser. 
Mary. Chaucer, MA‘/RTNETS, miart’-néts. n. s. Small lines fastened 
To MA‘/RRY §, miar’-ré. 81. v. a. [marier, Fr.] To|| to the leetch of the sail, to bring that part of the 
join a man and woman, as performing the rite.|| leetch which is next to the yard-arm close up to the 


Gay. To dispose of in marriage. on. To|| yard. Bailey. 
take for husband or wife. Shakspeare. MA‘/RTYR§, mar’-tar. 418. n. s. [maptyp, Sax. ; 
To MA/RRY, mir’-ré, v.n. To enter into the conju- |} pdprvp, Gr.] One who by his death bears witness 
I state. Numb, xxxvi. to the truth. Brown. 

MARSS, mArz. n.s. Ne One of the planets. Shak. || To MA‘/RTYR, mar’-tar. v. a. To put to death for 
want chymists, the term for iron. dein or true profession. Pearson. To torment ; to 
. murder ; to destroy. Chaucer. 

MARK, ” § Sra decived Kom te Saxon menre ©) wamTYRDOM, codir’-ttr-ddin, 166.2. «. The death 
MAS, —e ’ of a martyr; the honour of a martyr ; testi ny 
MARSH, marsh. 81. n. s. [mepre, Sax.] A fen; aj} borne to truth by voluntary submission to death. 

vt a swamp; a watery tract of Jand. Drayton. Hooker. 
MARSH-MALLOW, marsb-mAl’-ld. n. s. A plant.|| To MA/RTYRIZE*, mar-tar-lze. v. a. [martyriser, 
Miller. Fr.] To offer as a sacrifice. Spenser. 
MARSH-MARIGOLD, mirsh-mir/-ré-gdld. [See || MA'RTYROLOGE*, mir’-tir-d-ldje. 2. s. [péprep 
Maricotp.] n.s. A flower. Miller. and pig A catalogue or register of martyrs. 
MA/RSHAL §, mar’-shal. n. s. [mareschal, Fr.] The Bp. all. 
chief officer of arms. Shak® An officer who regu- || MARTYROLO’GICAL*, mar-tir-d-lddje’-4-kAL a. 
lates combats in the lists. Dryden. Any one who rere as in a martyrology. Osborne. 
regulates rank or order at a feast, or any other as- || MARTYR LOGIST, mar-tir-r6V-I0-jist ns. A 
sembly. Spenser. A harbinger; a pursuivant.|| writer of eee Warton. 
Sidney. A commander in chief of military forces. |} MARTYRO’LOGY, mér-tar-4l/-16-jé. 518. ns. A 
Tatler. register of martyrs. Stilling fleet. 
To MA‘RSHAL, mar’-shal. v. a. T’o arrange ; to rank MARVELS, mar’-vél, 99. n. 8. [moreetite, Fr] A 
in order. Bacon. ‘To lead asa harbinger. Shak. wonder ; any thing astonishing. Hooker. 
MA/RSHALLER, mar-shdl-lar. 98. n.s. One that || MA/RVEL of Peru. n.s. A flower. T'ate. 
arranges ; one that ranks in order. Trapp. To MA‘RVEL, mir’-vél. v. n. To wonder ; to be as- 
MA’RSHALSEA, mar’-shil-sé. n. s. The prison in || tonishéd. S 
Southwark belonging to the marshal of the king’s || MAYRVELLOUS,. mar’-vél-lés. a. Wonderful ; 
household. strange ; astonishing. Psalms, Surpassing credit. 
MA‘RSHALSHIP, mir’-shil-ship. n. s. The office |! Pope —The is used, in works of criti- 
MARSHE/LDER, marsh-¢!’-dar. n. s. A gelder-rose, || er, op to the . Formerly used adver- 


bially for exceedi 


meu, wonderfully. Psalm xxx. 
MA‘RVELLOUSLY, mar’-vél-las-lé. ad. Wonder- 
fully ; stran 


ely. Shakspeare. 
MA/RVELLOUSNESS. mar’-vél-lis-nés. on. 3. 


of which it is a species. 
MARSHRO'CKET, marsh-fk/-kit. 99. n. s. A spe- 
cies of watercresses. 
MA/RSHY, mirsh’-é. a. . Boggy; wet; fenny; 
oery Dryden, Produced in marshes. Dry 


of a marshal. cism, to express any — exceeding natura) pow- 


Wonderfulness ; strangeness ; astonishingness, 

MA‘RY-BUD*, mi/-ré-bad. 2. s. The marigold. 
Shakspeare. 

MA’SCLE®, mas’-kl. n.s. An heraldick figure; a 
lozenge as it were perforated. 

To MA/SCULATE®, mis’-ki-late. v. a. [masculus, 
Lat.] To make strong. Cockeram. 

MA‘/SCULINE 4, mas’-ki-lin. 150. a. [masculin, Fr.} 
Male; not female. Afilion. Resembling man; 
virile ; not soft ; not effeminate. Wotton. [In 
mar.] It denotes the gender appropriated to the 
male kind in any word, Lowth. 

MA‘SCULINELY, mias’-ké-lin-lé. ad. Like a man. 
B. Jonson. 

MA‘SCULINENESS, mifis/-kd-lin-nés. nm. s. Man- 
nishness ; male figure or behaviour. 

MASH §, mash. n.s. [masche, Dutch.] The space be- 


A kind of swallow that builds in houses; a martlet.|! | tween the threads of a net, commonly written mesh. 
Mortimer. Any thing mingled or beaten together 


Peacham., 
MA/RTIAL §, mar’-shal. 88. a. (martial, Fr, ; mar- into an undistinguished, or confused body. [mascher, 
tialis, Lat.) Warlike; fighting; given to war; | Dateh ; or mascher, Pr.] B. Jonson. A mixture for 


te 

MART, mart. n.s. [contracted from market.) A 
place of publick traffick. Hooker, Bargain; pur- 
chase and sale. Shakspeare. Letters of mart. See 


Mark. 

To MART, mart. v.a. To traffick ; to buy or sell. 
aire. 

To MART*, mart. v. 2. To trade dishonourably. 
Shakspeare. 

MA/RTAGON*, mifr’-t4-gén. 2. s. A kind of lily, 
Sir 7’. Brown, 

To MA‘/RTEL*, miar’-4l. v. n. [marteler, Fr.] To 
strike ; to make a blow. Spenser. 

MA/RTEN, martin. 99. ag s. [marte, martre 

N, mart 


MA/RTER rn. § Fr.J A large kind 
of weasel, whose fur is much valued. [martelet, Fr.] 





brave, Spenser. Having a warlike show ; suiting}) a horse. Farrier’s Dict. 

war. Milton. Belonging to war ; not civil. Bacon.|| To MASH, mAsh. v. a. [mascher, = To beat into a 

Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. Brown. confused mass. More. ‘To mix malt and water to- 

Having parts or properties of iron, which is called!) gether in brewing, Mortimer. 

Mars by the chymists. 1 MA’/SHY*, miash’-¢. a. Produced by crushing, or 
gy oil gravee mir’ —— n.s. Bravery ;!| pressure, Folge geo 

chivalry ; warlike exercises. Prince. MASK §, mask. 79. n.s. [masque, Fr.] A cov i 
MA/RITTALIST. mar’ -slvil-ist. n. 3. A  warriour ; | dein face; a atte Sidney. an tie pice 

fighter. Mirror for Magistrates. | subterfuge. Prior. — festive entertainment, in 
5386 
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MAS 


MAS 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt;—tdbe, tab, 


which the company is masked. Shak. A revel; a 
iece of mum . Daniel. A_ dramatick per- 
ormance, written in a tragick style, without atten- 

tion to rules or probability. Peacham. 

To MASK, mask. v. a, [masquer, Fr.] To disguise 
with a mask or visor. Hooker, To cover ; to hide. 


Shakspenre. 

To MASK, misk. v. n. To revel; to play the mum- 
mer. S e. To be disguised any way. Mir- 
ror for Magistrates. 

MA‘SKER, mask’-dr. 98. n. s. One who revels in a 
mask; a mummer. Bacon, 

MA‘SKERY®, misk’-dr-d. n.s. The dress or disguise 
ofa masker. Marston. 

MA’/SKHQUSE®, misk/-hddse. n.s. Place where 
masks are performed. Bp. Hall. 

MA‘SLIN, mivs’-lin. a, [masteluyn, Teut.] Composed 
of various kinds ; as, mas/in bread, made of wheat 


and ae 

MA’SON §, ma/-s’n. 170. n. s. [macon, Fr.) A builder 
with stone. Wotton. One of a society hearing the | 
epithet of free and accepted. Ld. Halifax. i 

MASO'NICK*, mi-sdn’-ik. a. Relating to the | 
ty of freemasons. 

MA‘SONRY, ma’-s’n-ré. 2. 8. [magonerie, Fr.] The 
craft or performance of a mason. Sh 7 

MA'SORAH*, mis’-d-ra. n. s. [Hebrew.] In the 
Jewish theology, a work on the Bible by several 
learned rabbins. Mather. 

MASORE'TICAL*, mis-6-rét/-4-kal. a. Belonging | 
to the Masorah ; denoting the labour of those who | 
com that work. Mather. 

MA/SORITE®*, mis’-6-rite. ». s. One of those who! 
composed the Masorah. Mather. 

MASQUERA/DE §, mds-kér-rAde’. n. s. [mascherata, 

Ital.] A diversion in which the “7 is mask- 

ed ; _ of mummery. Harmar. kind of 

Spanish diversion on horseback. Ld. Clarendon. 


D ise. D. . 
To MASQUERADE, més-kar-ride’. v. n. 'To go! 
in disguise. L’ we. To assemble in sanke, 


Swift. 
Jo MASQUERA‘DE* mis-kar-rade’, ». a. To put 


into disguise. Killingbeck. 
MASQUERA’DER, mis-kar-ri'-dar, 415. ns. A 
rson in a mask ; a buffoon. ae Nicolson. 
This word ought to have been added to the catalogue 
of exceptions.—See Principles, No, 415. W. 
MASS §, mas. 79. n. s. [masse, Fr.; massa, Lat.] A 
body ; a lump ; a continuous quantity. Newlon. A 
large quantity. Davies. Bulk; vast body, Abbot. 
Congeries ; assemblage indistinct. Dryden. Gross 
body; the general. Bacon. [missa, Lat. ; mere, 
Sax.] The service of the Romish church at the cel- 
ebration of the eucharist: at first used for the dis- 
mission or sending away the people, either before 
or afler the communion. Wheatly.  A_ festival, 
mere, Sax.] See Lammas. Retained also in 
andlemas, Michaelmas, and Martinmas. 
To MASS, mis. v. x. To celebrate mass. Bale, 
To MASS, mis. v. a. Tu thicken; to strengthen. 


Heyward. 

MA/SSACRE §, miis’-si-kar. 416, n. s. [Fr.] Butch- 
> A ner aa destruction, Milton. Murder. 
8S re 


speare. 
To MASSACRE, mis’-si-kar. ».a. [massacrer, Fr.] 
To butcher ; to slaughter indiscriminately. Shak. | 
MA’SSAGRER®, mis’-si-kriir. n. s. One who com- | 
mits butchery. Burke, 
MA/‘SSER‘*, mas’-sdr. 7. s. A priest who celebrates | 
mass. Bale. Ob. T. 
MA/SSETER®, mis’-sé-tiir. n.s. [masseter, Fr. ; 
acedouat, Gr.) A muscle of the lower jaw. Smith. | 
MA‘SSICOT, mis’-s¢-kdt. nx. s. [Fr.] Ceruse calcin- 








ed by a moderate degree of fire. roux. 
MA/SSINESS, mis’-sé-nés. : ns. Weight; 
MA/SSIVENESS, mis/-slv-nés. bulk ; ponder- || 


ousness. Hakewill. 
MA/SSIVE §, mAs’-siv. 158. [massif, Fr.] Heavy ; 
MA/SSY §, mAs’-sé, weighty; ponderous ; | 
bulky ; continuous, Shakspeare. H 
MASTS, mist, 78, 79. n. s, [mast, mat, Fr.; mee, || 





ball j—6il j—pdind ;—thin, THis, 


aie. The beam or post raised above the vessel, to 
which the sail is fixed. Dryden. we: Bei Sax.] 
The fruit of the oak and beech. It has jn this sense 
no plural termination, Bacon, 

MA‘STED, miast’-éd. a. Furnished with masts. 

MA/STER §, ma’-stdr. 76, 98. n. s. [magister, Lat. ; 
meycten, Sax.] One who has servants : opposed to 
man or servant, Shak. A director ; a _governour. 
Ecclus, xxxii. Owner; proprietor. Dryden. A 
lord; a ruler. Guardian. Chief; head. Shak. 
Possessor. Addison. Commander of a trading 
ship. Ascham. One uncontrolled. Shak. A com- 

pellstion of respect, formerly ; but now generally 
applied to an inferiour, Shak, A young gentle- 
man. Dryden. One who teaches; a teacher. B. 
Jonson. A man eminently skilful in practice or 
science. Davies. A title of dignity in the universi- 
ties ; as, master of arts. An official title in the law : 
as, master of the rolls ; a master in chancery. 

26> When this word is only a compellation of civility, as 
Afr. Locke, Mr. Boyle, &c., the a is sunk, and an i sub- 
stituted in its stead, as if the word were written mister, 
rhyming with sister, Any attempt to approach to the 
sound of a, by pronouncing it mester, or muster, ought 
to be carefully avoided. HV. 


To MA‘STER, ma‘-stfir. 98, 418. v.a. To be a 
master; to rule; to govern. Shak. To conquer ; 
to overpower. Shak, To execute with skill, Ba- 
con, 

To MA/STER®*, mi’-stir. v.n. To excel in any 
thing ; to be skilful in practice or science. B. Jon- 


son. 

MASTER-HAND, mi’-stir-hand. n.s. The hand of 
a man eminently skilful. Pope. 

MASTER-JEST, ma’-stdr-jést. n. s, Principal jest. 
Hiudibras. 

MASTER-KEY, mi'-stir-ké. 2. s. The key which 
opeus many locks, of which the subordinate keys 
open each only one. Dryden, 

MASTER-SINEW, ma-stdr-sin’-nd. n.s. A la 
sinew that surrounds the hough of a horse, and di- 
vides it from the bone by a hollow place. Farrier’s 


Dict. 
MASTER-STRING, mé’-stir-string. n. s. Principal 
string. Rowe. 

MASTER-STROKE, mi’-star-strdke. n.s. Capital 
performance. Blackmore. : 
MASTER-TEETH, mi/-stir-téeth. n. s. The prin- 

cipal teeth. Bacon, : 
MASTER-TOUCH®, ma’-star-tdtsh, x. s. Capital or 
principal performance. Tiatler. ae 
MASTER-WORKS®, ma/-str-wark. n. s. Principal 
performance. T'homson. 

MA/STERDOM, mi’-stér-dam. 166. n.s, [me 
cepdom, Sex.) Dominion; rule. Shak. Ob. J. 
MA‘STERFUL®, ma‘-star-f Ol. a. Imperious ; using 

the authority and power of a tyrant, lord, or mas- 
ter. Chaucer. Having the skill of a master ; artful. 
Milton. ’ 
MA/STERLESS, mi’-stir-lés. a. Wanting a master 
or owner. Spenser. Ungoverned ; unsubdued. 
MA/STERLINESS, ma’-stir-lé-nés, ».s. Eminent 


skill, 

MA’STERLY, ma’-stdr-lé, ad. With the skill of a 
master. Shakspeare. : 

MA/STERLY, ma/-star-lé. a. Suitable to a master ; 
artful ; skilful. Dryden. Imperious ; with the sway 
of a master. ; 

MA‘STERPIECE, mif/-stir-pése. n.s. Capital per 
formance ; any thing done or made with extraordi- 
nary skill. Davies. Chief excellence. Clarendon. 

MA/STERSHIP, mi/-stir-ship. n. s. Dominion ; 
rule; power. Superiority; pre-eminence. 
den. Chief work. Dryden. Skill; knowledge. 
Shak. A title of ironical respect. Shak. Head- 
ship of a college or hospital. Milton. 

MA’ — T. orgy notably n. 8. [master, and 

int, Sax.] A plant. Mortimer. 
Me BT ERY. tt otter’. n. s. Dominion ; rule. Ra- 


lich. Superiority ; pre-eminence. 2 Tim. ii. 
Skill; dexterity. Milton. Attainment of skill or 
power, Locke. 


, 


MAT 


MAT 





(Ic? 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mat y—plne, pin j— 


MA/STFUL, miist’-fal. a. Abounding in mast, or 
fruit of oak, beech, or chestnut. Dryden. ' 
MASTICA’TION §, mis-té-ka’-shan. n. s. [mastica- 

tio, Lat.] The act of chewing. Ray. 
MA’STICATORY, mias’-té-ka-tdr-é. 512. [See Do- 
MESTICK.] n. s. A medicine to be chewed only, not 


swallowed. . 
MA'STICH, 2 setix. 353.5% [mastic, Fr.] The 
MA/STICK, 5 ™9""™- } lenusek tree, Sir 7". 


Herbert. A kindof gum gathered from trees of the 

same name. Sir 7. Herbert. 

cement. Addison. 
MA’/STICOT. See Massicot. Dryden. 


Fr.] A dog of the largest size ; a ban-dog; dog 
kept to watch the house, Spenser. 


MA’STLESS, mist/-lés. a. Having no mast. Soli- | 
| ly; essentially. Spenser. 

See | MATE RIALNESS, mi-ti’-ré-Al-nés. n. s. State of 

| MATTE/RNA 


To be married. Sidney. | 
; 


MA‘TCHA BLE mmatsh’-a-bl. 405. a, Suitable ; equal ; | 
fitto be joined, Spenser, Correspondent. daca 


ward, 
MA’TCHLESS, mitsh’-lés. a, Having no equal. 1 


man and Perseda. Bearing no mast. Dryden. 

MA/STLIN, més’-lin. nm. s, [mtptiie, Sax. 
Mesiin, and Misiin.] Mixed corn; as wheat and 
rye. Tusser; Mixed metal. Breicer. 

MA’‘STRESS*, ma‘-strés, 1, 8. [maistresse, Fr.] A 
mistress ; a governess. Chaucer. 

MA/STY*, mas’-té, a. Full of mast; well stored with 
acorns, Ob. T’. 

MATS, mat. 7. s. anager Sax.; maita, Lat.) A 
texture of sedge, flags, or rushes. Carew, 

To MAT, mat. v. a. To cover with mats. Evelyn. 
To twist together ; to join like a mat. Drayton. 

MA’ TACHIN, mat -i-shla. n. s. [Fr] An old dance. 


re 

MA’/TADORE, mit-a-dére’. n. s. [matador, —) 
One of the three principal cards in the gemes o 
ombre and quadrille. Pope. 

MATCH §, miish, 352. n. s. [meche, Fr.] Any thi 
that catches fire, generally a card, rope, or sm 
chip of wood dipped in metted sulphur. Bacon. 

MATCH, mitsh. x. s. [maca, Sax,] One equal to 
another; one able to contest with another. Addi- 
son. Que that suits or tallies with another. A 
marriage. Shak. One to be married. Clarendon. 
A contest; a game; “ny thing in which there is 
contest or opposition, Sfurkspeure. 

To MATCH, maish. v. a. ‘I'o be equal to. Shak. To 
show an equal. South. ‘To oppose as equal. J/il- 
ton, ‘To suit; to proportion. Rowe. ‘To marry ; to 

ive in marriage. NShaXspeure 
0 MATCH, mitsh. rv. n. 
To suit; to be proportionate ; to tally, 


Waller. Unequal; not matched ; vot alike. Spen- 


MA’TCHLESSNESS, wiish’-lés-nés. 2. s. State of 
being without an equal, 

MA’TCHLOCK®, miish’-lék. n.s. The lock of the 
musket in former times, holding the mateh or piece | 
of twisted rope, prepared to retain fire. | 

MA’TCHMAKER, match’-ma-kar. n.s. One who 
contrives marriages. LJudibras. One who makes 
matches to burn. 

MATE §, mite. 77. 2. s. [maca, Sax.; maet, Duteh.] | 
A husband or wile. Speaser. A companion, male | 


or female. Shak. The male or female of animals. | 


Milton. One that sails in the same ship. Rescem- 
mon. One that eats at the same table. ‘The sec- 


ond in subordination in a ship; as, the master’s | 


mate ; the chirurgeon’s mote. [mat, Fr.] At the gaine 
of chess, the term used when the king is reduced 
to such a pass that there is no way for bim to es- 
cape. Bacon, 
To MATE, mite. rv. a. ‘To mateh; to marry. Npen- | 
ser. ‘To be equal to. Dryden. To oppose; to. 
equal. Shak, [mater, Fr.; matar, Span.} To sub- 
due ; to confound ; to . Bacon, 
MA‘TELESS*, mite’-lés. 2, Without a companion ; 
wantin 





\M 
A kind of mortar or | 


MA‘STIFF, mis‘-tif. n.s. mastives, plural. [mastin, | 


ser, 
MA’TCHLESSLY, mitsh’-lés-Jé. av. eae, 
not to be equated. 


i matriculated. Ar/adhnot 


amate, Peacham, | 


MATE’RIAL §, m&-td’-ré-al. 505. 0. [materiel, Fr] | 


Consisting of matter; corporeal ; not spiritaal. Da- 
ries. Important; momentons; essential. Hooker. 
Not formal : as, Though the material action was the 
same, it was formally diffcreat. 

MATE RIALS, mé-ie/-ré-dlz. ns, [scarcely used 


which any thing is made. Ralee* 
MATE/RIALISM®, mé-té-ré-fl-lzm. nm. s. The 
opinions of a materialist. Gray. 
ATTE/RIALIST, ma-t’/-ré-al-ist. 2. s. One who 
denies spiritual substances. Dryden. - : 
MATERIA‘LITY, ma-té-ré-al/-é-té. 2. s. Corporei 
ty ; material existence ; not spirituality. Digby. 
To MATE/RIALIZE®, mit-té-ré-dl-ize. v. a. To 
form into matier or substance. Tatler. 
MATE/RIALLY, mé-te’-ré-al-¢, ad. In a state of 
matier. Boyle. Not formally. Sowh. Imporant- 


| in the singular; materiaux, Fr.] The substance of 


being material, ee State Tr. 
MATE’RIATE, ma-té’-ré-dte. ta [materiatus, 
Lat.] Consist- 


MATE/RIATED, mi-&-ré-A-14d. 
ing of matter, Bacon. 

MATERIA‘TION, mi-té-ré-4/-shin. n.s. The act 
of forming matter. Brown. 

L$, ma-tér’-nal. 88. a. [maternus, Lat.] 

| Motherly ; befitting or pertaining to a mother. Dry- 


den, 

MATE/RNITY, mé-tér-né-té. n. s. The character 
or relation of a mother. Bullokar. 

MAT-FELON, méat’-fél-dn. n.s. [matter and felon] 
A species of knap-weed growing wild. 

MATH?, mith. n.s. [medi Sax] A mowing. Used 
in composition ; as, F det ermath. 

MATHEMATICAL §, mith-€-miat’-¢-kal, 509.2 | 

| MATHEMA‘TICK 6, mitth-¢-mat-tk. . 
mathematicus, Lat.] Considered according to the 
octrine of the mathematicians, Boyle, 

MATHEMA‘TICALLY, méath-é-mar’-td-kal-4. ad. 
—— ing to the laws of the mathematical sciences. 

entley. 

MATHEMATICIAN, math-¢-mi-tish’-fn. ns. A 
man versed in the mathematicks. Addison. 

MATHEMA’TICKS, mith-é-mit'-tiks. n.s. [pa6- 
nparixd.] That science which contemplates what- 
ever is capable of being numbered or measured. 
Harris. 

MA‘THER®, See Mapper. 

MA‘THES, mith’-éz. n. s. An herb. Ainsworth. 

MA'THESIS, ma-thé’-sis. 520. m. s. [pdOneis.] The 
doctrine of mathematicks. Pope. 

MA‘TIN §, mav-thn. a. [matine, Fr.] Morning ; used 

ms oe pete eee? ‘giuk 

MATIN, wiit=iin, ns. Morning. speare. 

MA‘TINS, mit’-tinz. ». s. [matines, Fr.) Morning 
worship, Stilling fleet. 

MA'TRASS, mat -ris. 2. s. [Fr.] A chymical glass 
vesse] made for digestion or distillation, sometimes 
bellied, and sometimes rising gradually tapered 
into a conical figure. Evedyn. 

MA’TRICE, ma/-tris. 140, 142. n. s. [Fr.; matriz, 
Lat.] The womb; the cavity where the foetus is 
formed. Ducon. A mould; that which gives form 

| to something enclosed, Abp. Usher. 

| i¢7" When this word signifies the mould in which letters 

are cast, it is called by the founders a mattris. WW. 

MA"TRICIDE, miv-tré-skle. 143. 2. s. [matricidium, 

Lat.] Slaughter of a mother. Brown. A mother- 

j  kaller, Atusiorth, 

| To MATRI'CULATES, mii-trik’-b-late. ». a. [mea- 

triceda, Lat.] ‘To enter or adinit to a membership 

| of the universities of England; to enlist. Waiten. 

MATRICULATE, mé-trik’-d-lAte. 91. n.s. A man 











MATRIECULATE*, mi-trik’-d-late. a. Admitted 
| into, or enrolled in, any society, by setting down 
the name. Skellon. 
MATRICULA‘TION, mé-trik-kb-la-shdn. n. s.'The 
act of matriculating. Ayliffe. 


-MATRIMO'NIAL, mat-iré-md/-né-A), 88, a, Suita- 
ble to marriage ; panieey to marriage; conou- 


} 
bial; nuptial; hymeneal. £ 
hi at fa mags 


MAT 





MAU 


—nd, move, nor, nédt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pétind ;—thin, THis, 


MATRIMO’NIALLY, mit-tré-ind/-né-Al-é. ad. Ac- 
peter, By the manner or laws of marriage. Ayliffe. 
MATRIMO’NIOUS*, mit-tré-md’-né-ds. c. Pertain- 
ing to orate iltom. Ob, T.. 
MA’TRIMONY §, miat’-tré-min-+. n. s. 
um, Lat.] Marriage ; the nuptial stat 
of man aud wife ; nuptials, Common 


For the o, see Domezsticx. 
Acapemy. W 


MATRIX, ma'-triks. ns. [Lat.; matrice, Fr.] 
Womb; a place where any thing is generated or 
formed ; matrice. Brown. 
MA’/TRON §, ma/-tran. x. s. — ra) A wife, 
simply. Comm, Pr. An elderly lady. Shak. An 
old woman. Pope, A term for a nurse in hospitals. |) 
MA’TRONAL, mit’-ré-nil, or mii-trd/-nal. a. [Fr] | 
Suitable to a matron ; constituting a matron. Bacon. 
> I have excluded Mr. Sheridan’s pronunciation, which 
makes the two first syllables of this word exactly like 
matron, because the word is a primitive in our lan- 
vage, derived from the Latin matronalis, and, there- 
ore, according to English analogy, when reduced to | 
three syllables, ought to have the accent on the antepe- | 
nultimate, (see AcapeMry ;) and this accent has, ia sim- || 
ples, always a shortening power. 503, 535. The second |! 
pronunciation, though not so strictly agreeable to anal- 
ogy as the first, is still preferable to Mr. Sheridan's. 
‘atronish and matronly ought to have the first vowel |) 
andthe accent as in matron, because they are com- |) 
pounds of our own; but we do not subjoin al to words, 
as we do ish and ly, and therefore words of that ter- 
mination are under a different predicament. Something 
like this seems to have struck Mr. Sheridan and Dr, 
Johnson wheu they accented the word patronal: for 
though this word is exactly of the same form, and is 
perfectly similar in the quantity of the Latin vowels, 
we find matroaal marked with the accent upon the frat | 
syllable, and patronal on the second. From Dr. John- || 
son's accentuation we cannot collect the quantity of the || 
vowel ; his authority, therefore, in the word in question, 
is only for the accent on the first syllable. ‘lo him may 
be added, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, and Entick, who ac- 
cent and sound the aas Mr. Sheridan has done. Dr. 
Ash, alone, seems to favour the pronunciation [ have 
given. W. 
To MA’TRONIZE®, miit‘-ré-nize, or mié’-tréin-ize. 
v. a. To render matronlike, or sedate. Richardson. 
MA/TRONLIKE®*, mi’-tran-like. a. Becoming a 
wife or matron. Sir J. Harrington. 
MA’TRONLY, ma’-trin-lé. [See MaTRoNAL.] a. 
Grave; serious; becoming a wife or matron. By. 


he 

MATRO’SS, mii-trds’. n.s. Matrosses, in the train of 
artillery, are a sort of soldiers next in degree under 
the gunners, iy age ix the guns oe 
ing, spunging, firing, and loading them, Bailey. 

MAPLER S, mAt’-tdr. 98. 2. s. fates, Fr. 3 mate- 
ria, roy Beger 3 Substance extended, Daries. Ma- 
terials ; that of which any thing is composed, Bacon, 
Subject; thing treated. Hooker, The whole; the 

- very _ supposed. Tillotson. Affair; lusiness. 
Bacon. Cause of disturbance. Shak. Subject of 
suit or complaint. Acts, xix. Import ; consequence ; 
importance; moment. Shak, ‘Thing; object; that 
which has some particular relation. Sidney. Ques- 
tion considered. . Space or quantity nearly 
computed, C ‘e. Purulent running ;_ that 
which is formed by suppuration. Wiseman.— Upon 
the matter. Considering the whole ; with respect to 
the main; petely. Bacon. 

MATTER-OF-FACT Man*. n. s. A term of modern 
times for a grave and precise narrator, remarker, 
= inquirer; one who sticks to the matter of any 

act. % 

To MA/TTER, mit’-tar. v. 2. To be of importance ; 
to import. B. Jonson. To generate matter by sup- 

uration. Sidney, 
o MA/TTER, mit’tdr. v.a. To regard; not to 


lect. Bramston. 
MA’PTERLESS*, mét’-tar-lés. a. Void of matter, 


B. Jonson. 
MA’TTERY, miv’-tar-¢, @, Important; full of mat- |: 
ter. B. Jonson, Purulent ; generating inatter. Har- 


vey. 


I 


ged i 
e; the contract 
Prayer. 
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MA’TTOCK, mat’-ték. 166, n.s. [matruc, Sax.J 
An instrument of husbandry, used in digging; a 
kind of pickaxe, having the ends of the iron part 
broad, instead of pointed. Shakspeare. 


MAT" T'RASS, mat’-tris. 99. n, s. [matras, Fr. 5 mat- 


Howell. 
To MA‘TURATE §*, miatsh’-t-rate. 91. v. a. [ma- 
PB alesynt ¥¢ Berkeley. 
‘o MA’TURATE?, matsh’-t-rite. 461. v. 2. To 
of growing ripe. Bacon. The act of ripening. 
Sir W. Petty. The suppuration of excrement- 
MA/TURATIVE, mi&ish’-d-ri-tiv. 463. eater " 
ra-tiv, Jones; mé-tl/-ri-tiv, Sheridan and Perry] 
ducive to the suppuration of a sore. Wisemun. 
MATURE §, mi-tire’, [See Futurrtry.] a. [ma- 
Brought near to completion. Shak. Well-disposed 5 
fit for execution ; well-digested. 
to ripeness. Bacon. ‘To advance towards perfec- 
tion. Pope. 
ATU RELY, mé-tdre/I8, ad, Ripel letel 
MATU’RELY, ma-ture’-lé. ad. Ripely ; com y- 
; Elyot. ‘Badly; 
soon. Bentley. : 
MATURITY, ma-tiy-ré-té. 2. s, [maturitas, Lat.) , 
Ri ness ; completion. Sir 7. , . 
MA"TUTINALS, mitsh/-0-t8-nil ta, [mattis 
MA/TUTINE®, matsh’-t-tin. Lat.] Relat- 
MA'UDLIN, miweia. a. [the corrupt appellation of 
Magdalen, whois drawn by painters with swoln eyes, 
MA‘UDLIN, mawd“lin. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
MA‘UGRE, miw’-gir. 416. ad. [malgré, Fr.) In 
oa, Pe Ob. J. 
*, maw’-kin. 2. s, [See Markin.] A dish- 
clout; a drag to sweep an oven. In some parts of 
or patches: hence a coarse or dirty wench; called 
also, vulyarly, a maiwks, Burton. 
mer : commonly written mail, bs, Xxv. 
To MAUL, miwil. v.a. To beat; to bruise; to hurt 
MAUL-STICK®*, miwl'-stik. . s, [mahlen, Germ. ; 
mala, Su. Goth.] The stick by which painters 
MAUNCH®, mansh. ns. ies Mancue.,] A sort of 
loose sleeve. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
basket. Shukspeare. : 
7" Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Perry give the sound of a in 
and that in all, but prefers the first—See Taunt. W. 
To MAUND §*, mand. v. n. [maundier, Fr.] 'To mut- 
terms. B. la 
To MA‘UNDER, mAn‘-dér. 214. v.n, [See T'o 
beg. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
tee Rie Sheridan, Buchanan, W. Johnston, and Mr. Per- 
but Mr. Nares and Mr. Elpbinston, whose opinion, in 
this point, is of the greatest — pronounce it as I 
MA‘UNDER®, man/-dir. ns, A be 
MA‘UNDERER, min’-dér-dr. n.s. 


trass, Welsh.| A kind of quilt made to lie upon. 
turatus, Lat., from maturo.] To ripen; to bring to 
row ripe. 

MATURA’TION, matsh-d-ra’-shan. n. s. The state 
tious or extravasated juices into matter. 

a. Ripening; conducive to ripeness. Brown. Con- 
turus, Lat.] Ripe ; ed by time. Addison. 

To MATURE, mi-tire’. v.a. To ripen; to advance 

To MATURES, mié-tire’. v.n. To become ripe 
With counsel well digested. Sir 

Elyot 
ing to the morning. Sir 7", Herbert. 
and disordered look.] Drunk ; fuddled. Southerne. 
spite of; notwithstanding. 

MA'UKIN 
England, a scarecrow ; a figure made up of clouts 

MAUL 4, maiwl. a. s. [madleus, Lat.] A heavy ham- 

Prover 7 
in a coarse or butcherly manner. Burton, 
keep their hand steady in working. 

MAUND, imand. 214, n. s. [mand, Sax.) A hand- 
all to this word. Dr. Kenrick gives both the a in herd 
ter, as beggars do; to mumble ; to use unintelligible 

Jonson 
Maunn.] To grumble; to murmur. Wiseman, To 
ry, pronounce the diphthong in this word as in maund ; 
have marked it—See Taunt. 
unbler. : 

M 1 arg mAn’-dtr-ing. 2. s. Complaint. 

Sor 


gar. Broome, 
murmurer; a 


t. 
| MAUNDY-THURSDAY, mhwn/-dé, or man/-dé- 


thiirz’-dé. 214. n.s. [derived by man from 

mande, a handbasket, in which the king was aecus- 

tomed to give alms to the poor ; by others from dies 

mandeti, the day on which our Saviour gave his 
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at mandate, that we should love one another.] || MAY-GAME, mi/-gime. n. s. Diversion ; sport ° 
e Thursday before Good Friday. Wheatley. J such as are used on the first of May. Bacon. 
MAUSOLE’AN®*, mAw-sd-lé/-An. a. Monumental. || MAY-LADY®*, mi/-li-dé. n.s. The queen or lady 


Burton. || of the May, in the old May . den. 
MA USOLE’ UM, maw-sd-lt’-dm. 503. n. s. ites} ma bar : mi’-lfl-le. n. 8. The same with lily of 
a name first given to a stately monument erecte ¢ valley. 
: Mausolus, king of Caria.] ar pompous funeral || MAY-POLE, mi’-pdle. n. s. Pole to be danced round 





monument. ; in May. Pope. ; 
MA‘UTHER‘*, Tabw!-thibr, n. s. [mawi, Goth.] A MAY-WEED, mi/-wééd. n.s. A species of camo 
foolish young girl. B. Jonson. mile, which grows wild, Miller. 
MA’VIS, mi/- A n. s. [mauvis, Fr.] A thrush, or |) MA/YHEM®. n.s. An old law term; the act of maim 
bird like a thrush. er. || ing. See Zo Mam. 


MAW §, maw. n. s. {maya, Sax.} The stomach of || MAYOR §, md’-dr. 418. n.s. [maiewr, old Fr.; ma- 
animals. Bp. Hall. ‘The craw of birds. Arbuthnot.|| jor, Lat.) The chief magistrate of a corporation, 


Au old gt at cards, Sir A. Weldon. pes in London and York, is called Lord Mayor. 
MAWK*®, mawk. a. s. [matk, Su. Goth.] A maggot. | ere wtE 
Grose. ’’ A slattern. i MavkIn. ] os | MA'YORALTY, m&/-dr-dl-té. n. s. The office of a 


MA’WKINGLY®, miw’-king-lé. a. Slatternly. Bp. || 3y- This word is subject to the same corrupt pronuncia- 


Taylor. tion as admiralty ; that is, as if it were written mayor 
MA’WKisH, maw’-kish. a. [perhaps from maw.] || @liry. W. 

Apt to give satiety ; apt to canse loathing. Dryden. MA‘YORESS, mA’-ir-s. n. s. The wife of the may 
MA’WKISHNESS, miw’-kish-nés. n.s. Aptnessto |! or. Tatler, | 

cause paling. _— oe ae ag set §, maz’-zdrd, 88, n. s. [maschoire, Fr.] A 
MA’WKY*, maw’-ké. a. otty ; full of maggots. || jaw. Shakspeare. 

Grose.’ ie calshitd "es © MA‘ZARD*, mifz’-zard. r. a. ‘To knock on the 
MA’WMET, miw’-mét. one {a eo Ma- ae Jonson. [ o bicipeok:} A. 
homet.| A puppet; anciently, an idol. Wicliffe. 1§, mize. n.s. [maye, Saxon, a whi ; 

teTRYS. : ‘ winding pas- 


MA’WKIN*. See Mauxin, | mayor. Carew. 
| 


MA‘W maw/’-mé-iré. n.s. The religion of || Jabyrinth; a place of perplexity and 
Mahomet ; thence employed for idolatry.|| sages. Muton. Confusion of thought; uncertainty ; 
Chaucer. Ob. T. oe Sidney. ; 

MA‘/WMISH, miw’-mish. a. Neg pipe from maw.) | TN AZE, maze. v. a. To bewilder ; to confuse. 
Provoking disgust ; nauseous. L’ strange. Gower 


To MAZE*, mize. v. n. To be bewildered ; to be 
Harvey. confounded. Chauwer. Ob. T. 
MA‘XILAR, mag-zil/-lar. 478. a. [maxillaris, | MA‘ZEDNESS*, ma/-zéd-nés. n. s. Confusion; 
MA/XILARY, miks’-fl-lir-é. 477, § Lat.) Belong- || _ astonishment. Chaucer. Ob. T. 
ing to the jaw-bone. Bacon. |) MA'ZER, wi/-zir. n. s. [maeser, Dutch.] A maple 
39" There is a diversity in the pronunciation of this word, cup. Spenser. 
which makes it necessary to recur to principles to de- || MA’/ZY, ma/-z¢. a, Perplexed with windings ; con 
— — uo best. Rcd Johnson, ae 7 arlpe: trad fused. Spenser 
ares, an . Barclay, accent it on the first syllable ; ) Afichiniere , . 
and Di. Anh, De. Keacieh, W, Jolmntan, Bailey, and Bs. Ste “ = aac ee 
tick, on the second : and, notwithstanding this majority, I || *) 02; Me. Ane oblique cése of 2. ° 
am of opinion that the first manner is right. For, though | M E ACOCK, mé’-kék. 227. n. § [mes COT, Fr. ; or 
mazillary and the other similar words of thistermina-|, from meek.) An uxorious or efieminate man; a 
tion are of the same number of syllables with the Latin || — coward, rror for Magistrates. 
words from which they are derived, as mazillaris, ca- || ME/ACOCK, mé’-kék. a. Tame; timorous; coward- 
pillaris, d&c. 503,(¢) ; yet, as our language has anaver-|| jy, Shakspen. 


| 
sion to the accent on the a in these terminations which || yp oo . 
i the accent in the Latin words, 512, it soems agree- | MEAD, méde. 227. 2. s. [mebo, medu, Sax.] A kind 


able to our own analogy to place the stress on that syl- | of drink made of water and honey. on. 

lable to which we give a secondary stress in the origin- | MEAD §, méde. n.s. {meed, mae- 

al word, and that is the first.—-See AcapEmy = || ME/ADOW §, méd’-dé, 234, 515. depe, Sax.) 

Mam™itcany. W. || Ground somewhat watery, not ploughed, but cov- 
MA‘XIM, miaks’-im. 1. s. [macime, Fr.; maximum, cred with grass and flowers; pasture, or grass 

Lat.] An axiom; a general principle; a leading || land, annually mown for hay. er. 

truth, Bacon. || MEADOW-SAFFRON, inéd’-dd-sif’-frn. 417. n. 8 
MA‘! XIMUM?*, miks'-¢-mam. n. s, [Lat.] [In math- | A plant. Miller. 


MAW-WORM, miw’-wirm. n. s. Stomach worm. | 








ematicks.] The greatest quantity attamable in|}; MEADOW-SWEET, méd’-dd-swédt. n. s. A plant 


a iven case : opposed to minimum. Colquhoun. || MEADOW-WORT*, méd/-dé-wart. n.s. A plant 
MA § | Drauton. 
| 





ma. auxiliary verb, preterit might. [maxan, | 
Sax.] To be at liberty; to be permitted; to be al- || ME‘AGER §, mé-gir. 227, 416. a. [maigre, Fr.; 
lowed: as, You may do for me all you can, Locke.|; maesepn, Sax.] laa wanting flesh; starved. 
To be possible: in the words may be. Shak. To!) Spenser. Poor; hungry. den, 
be by chance : as, be the workmen what they may || To ME/AGER, mé’-gir. v.a. To make lean, Knoiles. 
be. Bacon. To have power: as, what the king |; ME‘AGERLY*, mé-gir-lé. ad. Poorly ; barrenly. 
may do. Baron. A word expressing desire: as,|) Sidney. 


May you live happily. Dryden. Formerly used a ee n.s. Leanness; want 





for can. Spenser. _ of flesh. Hammond. Scantness 5 bareness. Bacon. 
MAY-be, ma’-bé. (= Perhaps; it may be that ; || MEAK, méék. x. s. A hook with a long handle 
MAY-hap*, md-hip. § it may happen. Spenser. 


| Tusser. 

MAY$, ma. n.s. [Maius, Lat.] The fifth month of 1 MEAL §, méle. 227. n. s. [meel, Sax.] The act of 
the year; the confine of spring and summer. Mi/-\| eating at a certain time. Rech, ii, A repast; the 
ton. The woe or gay part of life. Sidney. A|| food eaten. Shuk. A_part; a fragment. Bacon. 
virgin; a maid; a young woman. [mawi, Goth. ;||  [mslepe, Sax.; mee/, Dutch.) The flour or edible 
mat, may, Sax.] Chaucer. | part of com. Wotton. 

‘o MAY, ma. v.n. To gather flowers on May morn- || To MEAL, miéle. v. a. [meler, Fr.] To sprinkle; to 
3 ee | mingle. Shakspeare. 

MAY-BLOOMS®, mi/-bléém. n.s. The hawthorn, || ME/ALMAN, méle’-mAn. 88. 2. s. One that deals in 

MAY-BUG, mi’-big. n.s. A chafer. Ainsworth. || meal. ry 

MAY-DAY, mia/-da’, n.s. The first of May. Shak. || ME/ALY, mé’-lé. a. Having the taste or soft insipidi- 

MAY-FLOWER, mia’-flddr. x. s, A plant. Bacon. || ty of meal; having the qualities of meal. Arouth 

MAY-FLY, mi‘-fil. n.s. An insect. Widton. (| not, Besprinkled, as — meal, Brown. 
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MEALY-MOUTHED, mé’-ié-méarud. a, [original- 


ly, m .] Using soft words, conceali 
real intention ; 


ing h itically, Overbury. 

MEALY-MO HEDN s mé’-lé-méiir-2d- 

n.$. Hypocrisy in speaking. 

MEAN §, méne. 227. a. [mene Sax.] Wanting digni- 
ty ; of low rank or birth. Sidney. Low-minded ; 
base; ungenerous; spiritless. Shak. Contempti- 
ble; despicable. Phillips. Low in the degree of any 

quality ; low in worth ; low in power. Hooker. 
moyen, Fr.] Middle; moderate ; without excess. 
idney. Intervening ; intermediate. 1 Kings, xviii. 

MEANS, méne. n. 8. Tmoyen, Fr.} Mediocrity ; mid- 
die rate; medium. Spenser, Measure; regula- 
tion; the tenor part of a musical composition. 
raed Bacon. Interval; interim; mean time. 

penser, Instrument; measure; that which is 
used in order to any end. Sidney. It is ofien used 
in the plural, and by some, not very grammatically, 
with an adjective bcs, ar: the singular is in this 
sense now rarely —[Thus remarks Dr. John- 
son. Mr. Todd adds: The use of the word means, 
in English, is remarkable, and may he thought 
capricious. It seems to be of French extraction. 
The French have le moyen frequently, but seldom /es 
moyens, We, on the contrary, prefer the plural 
termination means; yet still, for the most , 
though not always, we use it as a noun of the sin- 
gular number, or as the French le moyen. It is one 
of those anomalies which use hath introduced and 
éstablished, in spite of one). We should not be 
allowed to say—a mean o —e men happy. 
Bp. Hurd, Notes on Addison, Freehold. No. 24.}, 
—By all means. Without doubt; without hesita- 
tion; without fail. By no means. Not in any de- 
gree; not at all. Addison, Means are likewise 
used for revenue ; fortune ; probably from demesnes. 
Shak. Mean-time. Mean-while. the interven- 
ing time, Milton. 

To MEAN, mene. v. n. [menan, Sax.] To have in 
the mind ; to pu . Milton. To think. Pope. 
To MEAN, méne. v. a. To se ; to intend; to 
design. Gen. 1. To intend; to hint covertly; to 

understand. Exod. xii. 

MEA/NDER$, mé-fn’-dar. 98. n. s. [Meander is a 
river in Phrygia remarkable for its winding course.] 
Maze; labyrinth; flexuous passage; serpentine 
winding ; winding course. . 

To MEANDER‘, mé-in’-dér. v. a. To wind; to 
turn round ; to make flexuous, Drayton, 

To MEA/NDER*, mé-an’-dar. v. n."To run with a 
serpentine course; to be winding, or intricate. 


Shenstone. 
MEA/NDRIAN*, mé-An’-dré-an. , a. Winding; flex- 
MEA‘NDRY*, mé-an’-dré, uous. Dean 


King. 

MEA'NDROUS, mé-An/-drés. 314. a. Winding ; 
flexuous. 

ME’ANING, m@-ning. 410. n. s. Purpose ; intention. 
Shak. Habitual intention. Roscommon. ‘The sense ; 
the thing understood. Millon. Sense; power of 
thinking. Dryden. 

ME/ANLY, méne’-lé. ad. Moderately ; not in a great 
degree. Ascham. Without dignity; poorly. Afil- 
ton. Without greatness of mind; ungenerously. 
Prior. Without respect. Watts. 

ME’ANNESS, méne’-nés. n. s. Want of excellence. 
Hooker, Want of dignity; low rank; poverty. 
Waller, Lowness of mind. South. Sordiduess ; 


ay a 

ME , mént. perf. and part. pass. of 7’o mean. 

MEAR‘*. n. s. Sce MERE. 

To MEAR*. v. a, See To MERE. 

MEASE, mése. a. 5. [mass, German.] A measure. 
See Mgss. 

MF’ASLE §, mé/-zl. 2. s. [mas, mosel, Germ.] A lep- 
er. Wiceliffe. In the plural, a critical eruption in 
a fever, wel. known in the common practice. 

; A disease of swine. B. Jonson. A dis- 

ease of trees. Mortimer. 

ATE/ASLED, mé-zid. 359. a. Infected with the 
measles 
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ME’ ASLEDNESS*, mé’-zld-nés. n.s. Diseased state 


of swine. C. , 
eae -zié. a. Seabbed with the measles. 
wif. 
ME’ASURABLE, mézh’-dr-a-bl. a. Such as may be 
a Bentley. Moderate ; in small quantity. 


orth. 

ME’/ASURABLENESS, mézh’-ir-d-bl-nés. n. s. 
Quality of admitting to be measured. 

ME/ASURABLY, mézh’-ir-4-blé. ad. Moderately. 
Exclus, xxxi. 

ME’/ASURE$, mézh’-dre. 234. n.s. [mesure, Fr.] 
That by which any thing is measured. Holder. The 
rule by which any thing is adjusted or proportioned. 
Bp. Taylor. Proportion; quantity settled, Hooker. 
A stated quantity : as, a measure of wine. Shak. 
“areeerig ¥ quantity. Shak. Allotment; ‘gg se al- 
otted. 2 Cor. x. De 3; quantity. . Propor- 
tionate time ; aeaicet tise. Pier Motion eemeade 
ally regulated. Shak. A stately dance. Shak. Mod- 
eration ; not excess. Isaiah, vi. Limit; boundary. 
Psal. xxxix. Any thing adjusted. gerbe 
Syllables metrically numbered; metre. Dryden. 

une; proportionate notes, Spenser. Mean of 
action; mean to an end. Clarendon.—To have 
hard measure. 'To be hardly treated. 

To ME/ASURE, mézh’-ire. v. a. [mesurer, Fr.] To 
compute the quantity of any thing by some settled 
rule. Bacon, To through ; to judge of extent 
by marching over. Shak. To of quantity, or 
extent, or greatness. Milton. ‘To adjust; to pro- 
portion, Bp. Taylor. ‘To mark out in stated quan- 
tities. “Addison. To allot or distribute by measure. 


St. Matt. vi. 

ME/ASURELESS, mézh/-ur-lés. a. Immense ; im- 
measurable. Shakspeare. 

ME/ASUREMENT, mézh/-dr-mént. 2. s. Mensura- 
tion; act of measuring. Burke. 

ME/ASURER, mézh’-dr-dr, 98. n. s. One that meas- 
ures. Howell. 

ME/ASURING, mézh’-ir-ing. a. It is applied to a 
cast not to be distinguished in its length from 
another but by measuring. ; 

MEAT §, méte: 246. n. s. [mete, Sax.] Flesh to be 
eaten. Gen. xlv. Food in general. , 

ME/ATED, mé/-téd. a. Fed; foddered. T'usser. 


MEATH, mérue. n. s. [See Mean.] A drink like 
mead ; or, probably, the same. Milton. Option; 
reference. [what one mayeth.] 


ME’/ATY®*, mé’-té. a. Fleshy, but not fat. Grose. 

To MEAW*, mi. v.n. [miaua, Icel. miauler, 
To MEAWL+*, mile. § Fr.] To cry as a cat. 
ME’/AZLING, mé’-zl-ing. part. Generally called miz 


ling. Arbuthnot. 

MECHA NICAL §, mé-kfin’-2-kA]. 2 a. [mechanicus, 

MECHA’‘NICK §, mé-kén’-nik. 509. Lat. from 
pnxavn.] Constructed by the laws of mechanicks. 
Dryden, Skilled in mechanicks, Mean; servile; 
of mean oecupation, Shakspeare 

MECHA‘NICK, mé-kén’-ntk. 353. n. s. A manufac- 
turer ; a low workman. Shakspeare, 

MECHA'NICKS, mé-kan’-niks. 1. s. A mathemat- 
ical science, which shows the effects of powers or 
moving forces, so far as they ore applied to en- 
gines, and demonstrates the laws of motion. Har- 


ris. 

To MECHA'NICALIZE*, mé-kin’-né-kal-ize. v. a. 
To render mean or low. Cotgrave. 

MECHA’NICALLY, mé-kfn/-né-kél-4. ad. Accord- 
ing to the Jaws of mechanism. Ray. 

MECHA/NICALNESS, mé-kén’-né-kél-nés. n. s. 
Agreeableness to the laws of mechanism. Mean- 
ness. Cotgrave. ; 

MECHANECIAN, mék-A-nish’-fn. n. s. [mechani- 
cien, Fr.] A man professing or studying the con- 
struction of machines. Burton. ; 

MF’CHANISM, mék’-4-nizm. n. s. [mechanisme, Fr.] 
Action according to mechanick laws. Ar. at. 
Construction of parts depending upon each other in 
any complicated fabrick. 


| ME/CHANIST®, mék’-An-ist. ns. A mechanician 


Johnson 
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Senet 
ME’CHLIN®, mék’-lin, a. The epithet given to lace 
made at Mechlin. Town Eclogues. 
MECHO’ACAN, mé-tshd’-4-kan. n.s. [from the place 
in Mexico.] A large root, which, in powder, is a 
Je and mild pargetize. Hill. 
NIUM, mé-ké/-né-fim. n. 5. [pnxdscov.] Ex- 


reason is, that this is the syllable on which wo place 
the secondary accent in proaouncing the Latin words 
medicamentum and predicamentum ; and it has often 
been observed, that this is our guide for aecenting Eng- 
lish words formed from the Latin by dropping @ sylla- 
ble.—See Acapemr. WW. 


uice of The first excrement of || MEDICAME/NTAL inéd-¢-kA-mént’-€l. a. Relat- 
renee j =~ poppy | MI , ; 


c ; a 
MEDAL §, méd/-dal. 88. . s. [medaille, Fr.) An 
ancient coin, Addis. A piece stamped in honour 


of some remarkable ce. 
MEDA‘LLICK, rne-dgf lik. 309. a. Pertaining to 


medals. 

MEDA'‘LLION, mé-dal’-yan. 113. 2. —— 
er A large antique stamp or medal. Addison. 
ME’/DALLIST, méd’-diil-ist. n. s. [meduilliste, Fr.] 

A man skilled or curious in Adiison. 

To ME‘DDLE §, méd’-dl, 405. v.n. [middelen, Teut.] 
To have to do, Bacon. To interpose ; to act in 
any thing. Shak: . ‘To interpose or intervene 
im ly or officiously. 2 Kings, xiv. 

To ME/DDLE, méd/-dl. v. a. [ , Fr.] To mix; 

to mingle. . Ob. J. j 

ME/DDLER, méd’-di-dr. 98. n. s. One who busies 
himself with things in which he has no concern. 


Bacon. 
ME’/DDLESOME, méd/-dl-sim. a. Intermeddling. 
ME/DDLESOMENESS*, méd’-di-stim-nés. n. s. | 


* 


Officiousness; forwardness to busy one’s self where 


one has no concern. Barrow. 
ME/DDLING®, méd’-dl-Ing. n. s. Officious and im- 
rey interposition. South. 
DIA*. See Mepivum, 
MEDIA'STINE, mé-dé-As'sin. n, 8. (Fr. 5 medias- 
tinwm, Lat.] The fimbriated body about which the 
ts are convolved. Ariudhnot. 
o MEDIATE 4, mi’-dé-Ate, 91, 54. vn. [medius, 
Lat.] To interpose as an equal friend to both par- 
ties ; to intercede. Shirley. ‘To be between two. 


To MEDIATE, mé’-dé-hte. v. a. To effect by medi- || 
ation. Clarendon. To limit by something in the |) 


middle, Holder. 

ME'DIATE, mé’-dé-hte. 91. a. [mediat, Fr.} Inter- 
posed ; intervening. Prior. le; between two 
extremes. Prior. Acting as a means, Wotton. 

ME'DIATELY mé-dé-Ate-lé, ad. By a secondary 
cause. : 

MEDIA’TION, mé-dé-d/-shdla. ns. [Fr.] Interpo- | 
sition ; intervention ; agency between two parties, 
practised by a common friend. Shak. Agency in- 
terposed ; imtervenient power. South. Interces- 
sion; entreaty for another. 

MEDIATORS, mé-dé-d'-tdr. 534. m. 8, [mediatenr, || 
Fr.] One that intervenes between two parties. | 
Boron, An intercessour ; an entreater for another. | 
Stilling flee, One of the characters of our blessed | 
Saviour. Waterland. i 

MEDIATO’RIAL, mé-dé-4-10/-ré-Al. a, Belonging | 

ME'DIATORY, mé'-dé-4-tir-e. to a media- 


tor, oe Bs ’ 
gs ig o,%ee Domestick. For the accent, see No. 
MEDIA’TORSHIP, mé-dé-i'-tdr-ship. n. «. The 
ce of a mediator. Pearson, 
MEDIA'TRESS®, mé-dé-i'-trés. ns, A female me- 


diator. 
MEDIA‘TRIX, mé-dé-h'-triks. n.s. A female me- 
| 








diator, Warton. 

ME/DICABLE®, méd’-¢-ka-bl, a. [medicabilis, Lat.) 
That may be healed. 

ME'DICAL $, méx-¢-kAL. a. [medicus, Lat.] Physi- 
cal; relating to the art of bealing. Brown. 

ME'DICALLY, méd'-4-kal-&. ad. Physically ; me- 
dicinally. Browz. 

ME’DICAMENT, indd’-¢-ka-mént. n.s. [medica- 
mentum, Lat.] Any thing used in healing : general: | 
ly, topical seers. Hammond, | 

‘All our orthodpists, bat Bailey, pronounce this word | 
with the accent on the fitet syllable; but my judgement | 
much fails me if the true pronunciation ought pot to be | 
with the accent on the second, asin predicament. My i 


ing to medicine, internal or topical. 

MEDICAME/NTALLY, méd-¢-ki-mént’-dl-4. ad. 
Afier the manner of medicine. Brown. 

ME/DICASTER®, méd/-¢-kas-tar, n. 5, [medicastre, 
old Fr.] One who brags of medicine; a quack. 
Whitlock. 

To ME‘DICATE, méd’-¢-kite, v, a. [medico, Lat.] 
To tincture or impregnate with any thing medi- 
cinal, Bp. Hall. 


|| MEDICA’TION, méd--ka’-shan. n. s, The act of 


tincturing or impregnating with medicinal ingre- 
dients. . The use of physick. Brown. 
MEDI'CINABLE,  mé-dis’-sin-d-bl. a. Having the 
ate of physick. Drant. 
MEDICINAL, mé-dis'-@-nil, or méd-é-si'-nal. a. 
— Lat.] Having the er of ng 5 
aving physical virtue. Shak. ng to ph 
Quincy. 
967° Dr. Johnson tolis us, that this word is now commonly 
pronounced medicinal, with the accent on the second 
syllable, but more properly, and more agreeably to the 
best authorities, medicinal. If, by the best authorities, 
Dr. Johnson means the poets, the question is decided 5 
but I look upon poets to be the worst authoritios in this 
case, aa, by the very rules of their art, # license is given 
them to depart from the neral unciation ; that 
they often avail the ves of this license cannot be dis- 
puted. But if, by more properly, Dr. Johnson alludes to 
the long iin the Latin medicinus or medictnalis nothing 
can be more inconclusive. Ifthe word he perfectly Latin, 
as well as English, we generally place the accent on the 
same syllable as in the original, as acumen, decorum, 
&c., but frequently otherwise, as orator, senator, char- 
acter, &c. But Mi this Latin accentustion were to be 
servilely followed in Latin words anglicised, we should 
overturn the whole fabrick of our pronunciation. Thus 
doctrinal, pastoral, &c. &c. must have the accent on 
the second syllable instead of the first, and nothing bat 
confusion would ensue. The truth is, tho «trong ten- 
deacy of our language is to an antepenultimate accent, 
503 ; and it is with reluctance we ever place it lower, 
except in words of our own composition, or where the 
latter sylinbles have either an nasemblage of consonants 
ora emcee yet, even in this case, wo find the ante 
penultimate accent sometimes prevail, as e@ncestor, 
amnesty, magistrate, &c., and counterpoise, porcelata, 
chamberlain, interreign, &c.; so that, by attempting 
to bring our pronunciation under the laws of the Lae 
language, we disturb and pervert it. Let poets there- 
fore, who have, and, perhaps, in some cases, otig ht to 
have, a language differeat from prose, enjoy the _ 
lege of their art, and while we are reading them us 
conform to their rules ; but let us not strive against the 
general current of prosuick pronunciation, which is al- 
ways right, and which is equally negligent of the peca- 
liurities of poets and the pouantsy ancient derivation. 
The antepenultimate accentuation of this word in eup- 
wrted by Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, Mr. Sani 
V. Johnston, Barclay, Bailey, Fenning, and Entick. 
Mr, Sheridan gives both, and, by placing this accentua- 
tion first, seems to prefer it to the othet.—See Inn xco- 
nous andInimicaL. HH, 


MEDICINALLY, mé-dis’-st-n4l-Ié. ad, Physically. 


Berton 


ME’DICINE, méd’-dé-sin. n. s. [medicina, Lat.] 


Physick ; any remedy administered by a ph ysician. 
Prov. xvii. [medecin, Fr.) A physician. Bhak. 


ir All our orthod pists tell us, that this word is general- 


ly pronounced in two syllables, as if written medcine. 
‘That so grosa a vulgarism should gain ground in our 
Innguage is an imputation on our national taste. Our 
poets, who, when tortured for a word, offen tortere a 
word to ease themselves, are ny at of one 
part only of the cruelty of Procrustes; and that is, of 
shortening such words as are too Jong for their verse : 
and those mutilations too often slide into our prosa- 
ick pronunciation; but against this abuse every ac- 
curate apeaker ought tobeon his guard. Nay, Cowley, 
as Mr. Nares informe us, crushes medicinal into twa 
syllables; and instances from Milton of this kind are 
innumerable, os 

592 


MEE 


MEL 


—nd, ss oh nét ;—tbe, tab, bill ;—dil;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. | 


issylinble ange oo be 
soot aguante we web jiate origin, the French 

+ but, as we preserve the i 
Latin medicina seems its most authentick original, rand |) 
demands the sound of the i in medicine as much es in 
ominous, mutinows, and original, which Shakspeare 
and a in the same manner as the word in 


To ME’DICINE, méd’-dé-sia. v, a, To restore or 
apranoetie: 
In the plural, the science Note Spenser 
MEDVETY, mé-dl-é-i. n. s. [medieté, Fr.) Mid- 
id state; participation of two extremes; half. 


roen. ’ 
MEDPOCRE*, mé-cl’-4-kar. a. [Fr. ; from medi- 


marty Mags) rate degree ; middle rate ; 


MED/OCRIST®, mé-dl-4-krist. 1. *, [medioere, Fr.] 
One of middling abilities. Swi/?. 

beast todo or mé-jé-dk’-re- 

mé-dzhdk’-kré-té, Sheri- 

erry and Jones.) mn. 4. 

Siete gress middle rate. Bacon, 


To MEDITATE §, sty dawe. [meditor, Lat. 
To plan; to scheme; to contrive. 
To think on; to revolve m the mind. 

To ME/DITATE, méd 

to contemplate. Psalm i. 

MEDITA’TION, ‘méd2-tA'-shn. nm. #. [meditatio, 

Lat.) Deep Lag attention ; contrivance ; 

contemplation, tem upon 

sacred objects. Spo _ Rien of tough, 0e 


ME’DITAT VED ad ae 512. a. Addicted to 
meditation. Expressing intention or 


MEDITERRA'NE, -mad-b-t2r-rhne’ 

MEDITERRANEAN, méd--tér-rh’-nd-An. 

MEDITERRA ‘NEOUS, méd-¢-tér-ri’-né-ds, 
{medius and terra, Lat. ; mediterranée, Fr.] Encireled 
_ land. Brerewood. Tuland; remote from the 


2. Brown. 
MEDIUM, mé/-dé-dim a aga 293. n.s. [Lat.] 


Any thing intervening. Bacon. Any thi in 
yatiociaation, in lo a contin Deedes 
The middle place or d ; the just temperature 


between extremes. L’ 
ME/DLAR, méd’-lir. 88. n. 2 [med Sax.] A tree, 

Miller. The fruit of that tree. Shakspeare. 
— —_ Ié. n.s, A mixture; a miscellany ; 


ME’DL SY, adie. a. Mingled ; confused. Chaucer. 
To ME/DLE, méd’-dh. ) v. a. To ——e mally To 
To ME/DLY, méd/-lé.§ Meppie. L. Add 
MEDU'LLAR, mé-dal'-lir. eluoallaive, r,s ; 
MEDU'LLARY, méd’-al-lar-4, from medulla, 
Lat.] Pertaining to the marrow. Cheyne. 
uy, T differ from. all our ortho¢pists in the accentestion 
of this word [medullary ;] for, though they are uniform 
here, they differ ao much from pee 
ciples. 


My reasons for accenting the first syllable of |/ 


this word are the same as for the same accentuation I 


of mazillary and papillary, which see. 


MEED$, mééd. ai. n. . baee' Sax,] ni 
ow rare’ —_ 
recompense, ors af ah pt by poets, 


To MRED, meta. v. a. To scat to deserve, 


MEEK §, mé¢k. 246. a. [miukr, mink, Icel.] Mild of |) 


temper ; not proud ; not rou see voked 
soft; okt coum: Numb. xii. pil 


ntleness. 
To MEEK*, » aac v. a. ieee Su. Goth.) To 
ToMEE'KEN, we EN cn, 103. v.a, Tomake meck ; 
to sofien. 


ME'EKLY mit aa Miki ly. Spenser 
ME/EKNESS. mévk’-nis. n. 2. Gentleness ; mil mild- 
sofiness ey pede 


MEFE, mere. a. (Bee "Men) Simple; unmixed, 





arg Ob. J. 
n. 8. a kind of trefoil. 


j |MEETER, 
Char | MECTING, médt’Ing. 410. n.s. An assembly; a 
méd’-é-thte, r, n. To think 5 to |} 





other in similar | manner. 
it to show they are wot very sure of their prin-|) MEYLANCHOLINESS®, 








| MEER, mére.n.s. [See Mere.) A lake; a bous- 
a thie word, the MEieD, mér’d. 359. a. Relating to a boundary. 


MEET: meet. a. ot omecuce mermmscey 1 #3 Fit; 
er; qua wi 
To MEET §, méat, 36, 246. ria. pret, Imet; I have 


met ; part. met, [mogjan, Goth.] To come face to 
face; toe emia Wek: Fe ssc | in hos- 
tility. Milton. 'To encounter unexpectedly. Mil- 
ton. ‘To join another in the same place. “Milton, 
To close one with another, Addison. To find; to 


light on. 


parts. Milton 

o MEET, médt. v.n. To encounter; to close face 
to face. "To encounter in hostility. Dryden. To 
assemble ; to come together. 2° Mac.—To meet 
with. To light on; to find. a, To jom, 
Shak. To suiler unexpectedly. To encoun- 
ter; to engage. Rowe, To meet with. A Latinism : 
to obviate. advance half way. South. 
To unite ; to join. 
‘dr. 98. n.s. One that accosts an- 


To assemble from different 


convention. An interview. A con- 
— an assembly_of of Leave A conflux : 


MEETING ust, med V-lng-hbds. n. 8. Place 
here dissen rs assemble to worship. . 

ME'ETLY. mma Ja. ad. widys 3 3 prope’. Shak. 

oti médt/-nés. 1, } propriety. 


ME'GACOSM®, mig’-A-k6sm, m2 ate- 
The great world. Bp. 7 tone 
“pe FOL LIS*, mé-gip’-6-lis. n. s. ras and xé- 
ie] princs 3 metropolis. . Herbert. 
ME’ tine s& , Gr.; migrain, 

Fr. Disorder ofthe eat a. 
To NE, mite. 9. 2. [monsen, Sex] To min- 


Chaucer. Ob. 
Meni ‘INY, mé’-né. n. s. [mesnie, Fig A family; a 
retinue ; domestick servants. Lib. 


MEIOSIS, mas. 1. n.5, Lncudtors. “A rhetorical 
MELANPODES, mA . ns. [melampodi- 


Lat.) The black hell Spenser. 
ME’ LANAGOGUES, mél’-An-d-gogz. n. 8. [paves 
and ach medicines as are supposed par- 


wtctlaty, e off black choler. 
ME/LA cHOLIc CK, mél-in-kél-lk. a. Disorder- 
ed with Bolten” bin ; be nigel 
ls te. 
Soden. Dismal, Webster ey) 
| MELANCHO'LIAN®, mélin-kd/-le-fn, ; ns. A 
ME’LANCHOLICK®, mél’-An-kél-lik. eae 
diseased with melanel holy. Spenser. ; g 
state of mind, Ld. Cla 


c 
ME/LANCHOLILY®, mél'-in-kbllé-. ad. In a 


melancholy m Keepe. 
mé)-fn-ké)-lé-nés, nm, s, 
— to gloominess ; state of being melan- 


MEL. axCitO Louse, mildnkd/ Ads. o Melan- 
chol fi Ob, T’. 
ME'LAN HOLISTS we way hekbile ns. Ove die 
ordered with melanchol 3 a fanciful or hypochon- 
driacal person 
To MELANCHOL| ZE* mat in-kdotze. vn. To 


become melanc g 
To MELANCHOLIZES, mel te ne Te 


ng humility aod | )__make sad or melancho 


| ME‘, aad yon Ad s¥ §, snd dn xtc, papell ane 
— 
vor ant and yo es ere 


rg in dy = ai is always fixed on one 
ae Milton. A gloomy, pensive, 


MELANCHOLY mé}/-fin-kdl-é. 5038, 
Gloomy; Diseased with 


Re -) 
choly ; ‘eves ‘aa dejected, Locke 


‘oelan- 


MEM 


MEN 


LF" 559.—Fite, flr, fall, fai ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pln ;— 


MELA'NGE*, mé- Fr.] A mixture./| drum, Lat. 
linje’. ms. [Fr] A m j 


MELICE' RIS, mA}-4-st’-rhs. n. s. re ae pe rede A tu- 
mour enclosed in a cystis, and consisti 


like hone 
MELILOT, Sar eit. 166, n. s. [melilotus, Lat.] 


7 PLIORATE §, md. | aati 534, v.a. [me- 
liorer, Fr.] To better ; to im Bacon. 
MELINA’ ION, mit deri rh n, &, [Fr] Im- 


MELIORIT® 

yeti Sonu vine 113. n.s. State of be- 
iter, ib. J. 

To ret, mal mél, v. n. oe ees Fr) To mix; 


MELL mel, Lat.] Honey. Warner. 
a -lif-fér-ds. a. Productive of 


MELLIFICA/TION, mé}-lé-(-kA’-shiin, n. s. [mel- 
lifco, oo The ee of making honey ; 


MELLTFLUENCE. 14 —— n.s. A hon- 
flow ; a flow of swee' 
MELLI'FLUENT mel A 518. [mel and 
MELLIF LUOUS, m ign TPF srs Berra! ad 
Flowing with 


ME'L ee 327. cr Soft 


with ripeness; full ripe. 
¥ 5, unctuous, . Drunk ; aed 


with dri Nag srry 
To ME MELLOW, mél’-Id. v. a. Te ripen; to mors 
to soften by ripeness ; to ripen Shak. To 
—_ Mortuner. ‘fo meurs rf perfection. Dry- 


To ME/LLOW, mél'-Id. vn. To be matured; : 


Donne. 
MEILLOWNESS, mél'-\d-nés, an, s, Moroni ten, 


fruits ; —! sofiness by maturity, Dig: 
weilowye® Sofiness of sound. Abp. 
mé}/-I6-¢. a. Sofi; unctuous, Dray- 


MELOCOTON, Plea “corkggr we 8. [melocotone, 


nee. Bacon. Ob 
MEL. is i by oF mb jdt 9 
a. usica armonious, 
erat mé-Ky dé-ds-ld, ad. ie 


harmonious! Skelton 
MELO DIOUSNESS,» rm Pee ey Soe 


MELODRAME*. mW iS drkime. ns. [Fr.; 
came and dpdpa j Decedetn wel td deiemik 
mance, in which songs are intermixed. 
MELODY, ntl mél’-}d-dé, nm. a. [pedwdia.} Musick ; 


Arison 

ME’LON, oe a 166. n.s. ‘[melon, Fr. ; melo, Lat.] 
‘A plant. Miller. The fruit. Numb. xi 

sy laa mél-lén-thle’-al ns. A plant. 


Miller. 
MELROSE, » mél'-rdze. n. s, [mel, and rose.] Honey 


Tol MELT ried a. [melvan, Sax.] To di es 
to make liquid. Shak, To dissolve ; to break in 
Burnet. To soften to love or tenderness. 
den. To waste away. Shakspear 
To MELT, méh, v.n. Fe become So Hiquid ; to dis- 
solve. Psalms. To be softened to pity, or any 
nile Ly! to grow tender, mild, or gentle. 
dissolved ; to hose substance. Shak. 
ims. 


MGLTER, mél’-tr, ‘98. n.s. One that melts metals. 
= NGLY, méiv/-Ing-l. ad. Like something 


MEMORIALIST, as 


MEN, mén. 
MEN-PLEASER, ‘ae ag zor. n. s. One too care- 


A limb ; appendant to the body. 
part of & diessurte or parled a kewdt 
a clause. Watts. Any on Addi- 


One of a pa mere 0 aay. Beg Ow 
MEMBERED®, in bi Se ped ge — 
a term a to t a 
i a bird, when oe 8 different tincture really 


MEMBERSHIP* mém’-bar-ship. n. s. Community ; 
MEMBRANE.” mém’-brhne. 91. n. s. Fr. ; mem- 






brana, Lat.) A web of several sorts of fibres, in- 

lerwoven —— ~ ra soxert and wrap- 
MEMBILANA'CEOUS, tered Ss 
MEMBRA/NEOUS, mém- ¢ 
ee mba bri 


a. Consisti 
MEME’ NTO, m ben hg ra 5. Bove A memo- 
rial paces a hint to awaken ue memory. —— 

mé-méir’. 2 n. s. [memoire, 
MEMO'IR, FE: wir. § account of tt Ba 
tions familiarly written, Prior. Hint; notice ; ac- 
count of any thing. Arbuthnot, 


This word was universal! te la! 
Erith Lom accent on the weed wih BG ahaa 


Dr. Kenrick, Sexe y 7 Haibey 

Feaai mana Perry, have marked it aos een 

uve entoavoured to pronounce it with the accent on 
the first, as we find it marked in Mr. Nares, Dr. Ash, 
Scott, and Entick: but this is an innovation unsuitable 
to the genius of our Heeger ly which, in te pace 
bles having a diphthon, og in the last, inclines us to 
the accent on see pb Pg a much as in 
we accented last by all our poor nn 
without exception. ae 


ee mém’-mir-4-bl. a. [Fr.; memorab- 


itis, Lat.J Worthy of memory ; not to be forgot- 
ggrent or LY, mém’-mar-4-bié. ad. In a manner 


*  aeteenctanee UM, mém-mé-rin’-<ddkm. n. s. [hat 
[In the plural, memoranda and memorandums. 
note to help the memory. Gwardian. 

To —— TE*, mém’-d-rite. v. . a 

al, To make mention of a thing. ‘Aeram, 


ME’ MORATTIVES, mém’-6-ri-tiv. a, Tending to 


mory of any thin 
MEMORIAL. mé-mty cm-l. rs. Poeservetine of 
Shak. Contai in memory. Watts. 
MEMO: ORIAL, mé-md/-ré-al. in. 7 A ae 
something to preserve mem . to 
ausiat the mesnory. Bacon. gf Aire address, remind- 
ing of services and soliciting reward. 


4l-ist. nos. One who 


writes memorials, § 


ee mém ao n.s, -_ One that causes 


to be remembered. Brown 
ToM To MEMORIZE. miev-S-sis0. va. To record ; to 
reg et le writing. Spenser, To cause 
to be reme 


ME/MORY §, mém/-mir-#, 557. ms. [memoria, Lat.] 


‘The power of retaining or recollecting thi ; 
retention j ; reudslerease i recollection, Loc Pe 
emption from oblivion. Shak. Time of aes 
- on. Memorial; monumental record. 
ion Service. Reflection ; attention. Sek 

To M ME’MORY®, mém/-mar-ré, v.a. To lay up in 
the memory. Chaucer. Ob. T. 

The plural of man, 


ful to please others. Epi. 
To ME'NACE §, mén’- ~ pl "aL. r. a. [menacer, Fr. 
from = minacis, Lat.] To deessin 5 to threat. 


MELTING®, , molt’-Ing. n.8. malcand, Ses} Act MENACE, mén/-pase. 91. mn. s. [Fr.] Threat. 


of soflening ; inteneration, 
ME’/LTINGNESS*, solicingvels, n, 8. 
ee love or tenderness, W 





MEL WELL, mél-wél. nos. A kind of fish. 
MEMBER §, mém’-bar, 98. ».s. [membre, Fr. ; mem- 





:_Dleposition F | MENACER, mén/-nas-fir. 98. n. s. A threatener; 
Duty || 


ann that threats. Phillips. 


R/NACING®, salia’-ah clog: ns. Threat. 


Bp. 


Ti 
| eter mbalsie’. = s. [Fr.] A collection of 


— 


MEN 


their soft g any other way than by 24 
MENA'GERY®, [mén-Azhe-dr+’, Walker : mé-ni'- 


mals; a ery.) tick = gam rb 
ace in w 
anal dicala mba -begbe 338. 


--gbg. 338. n. 8. (pi a 

dyw.) A medicine that promotes the ae BPs, “a 
a4 ; 

ME/NALD*, mén’-Ald. 2.a."A term applied to deer, 


pli mb. whose skins 
v 
2 roms 
pMEND f, mind wo, ‘hron., XXxiV. Jaro contents 
- alter for the better. T'emple. 
nee. Bacon. Toi ve ; lo increase, 
T> MEND, ménd. v. 1. 


MEABARLE, mea “dab 405. a. Capable of be- 


ales : =e 


MENDER, matt. 98. n.s. One who makes any 


ME‘N ICANCYS, ge ae. 1. 8. Beggary. 


ME/NDICANT, mén’-dé-kiint. a. [mentions Lat) 


Bi LR Shaves beemery. B 


n. 8. i cerars a 
fraternity. Hammond. 
7, MND NTE, ele’ ib-tchee. v. a. [mendico, 


3 to ‘ask alms. Cockeram. 
” ma 


rel hid. n. 8. (mosdicitas 


Lat.] The life of a beggar Report 13th of the 


Rocky See te Pee 
MEN 
ME‘NIAL§, mé’ parce [from anes, be 
to the rei, ae servants ryder. || 
LL ne’ . ms. One of the train o 
gs 


gy omy ménd'-mént. nm. ¢. 


MENTN 

that envelope the brain, which are 
ecalled he pia mater mater and dura mater. Wiseman. 
ME'NIVER®, mén’-¢-vir. ns. [menu vair, Fr.) The 


name of a small 


MENOW gli rs n.8. 


ME/NSAL. mén’-sil. a. 
; transacted at 


 euai, 


ape oe tt Pepys te 


MENSE §*, méns. n. 8. [mennere, Sax.] Eiciardon. ; 


dece 
ME/NSEFUL*, méo méns'-ffil. a. Graceful ; mannerly. 


ME/NSELESS®, méns'-lés. a. _—— civility ; Void 
MENSTRUAL edad cehdi of "mensr, Lat 


omer yy happening once a “months 


Pertaini 
ME/NSTRUO 8, pa he ge 
— —- 


MENSTRUUM, méns’-strh-Gm, n.s. Any liquor 


dissolvent, or to extract the virtues 


—-* 
»¥ infusion or decoction 


SURA VLITY, ha Tha wera ot n. #. Ca- 
ME'N IO URABLES, le abet th. a, [mensura, 
Measurable . Holder. 


be measu! 


MENSURAL, Nya rdl 


To p ME/NSURATE, mén’-shd-rite. v. a, ‘To meas- 


to take the dimension of any thi 


MENSURA’TION, mén-shd-ra’-shdin. a s. The act 


pad ogi measuring ; result of measuring. Ar- 


are beauti- 
Lat.] To repair 
To help; to ad- 


Amendment. 


a 
ree for Magieretes ns. [perryyos.] The wo 


Muscovian beast, of a white col- 
our, famous fr the fineness ofits fr the fur itself. 


Chaucer. 
MENO'LOGY, Lene apt okay n. 8. [pnvddoytor.] 


lasting a 
to a menstruum. "De. 
a. Having the cata- 
Happening to women at certain 


88. a. Relating to 


‘0 grow better ; to advance | 


| 


MER 


—nd, méve, ndr, nbt ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pSdnd ;—thin, THis. 
animals. Addison. Sometimes used for manege, || ME/NTAL § mént’-til, 88. a. [mentale, Fr. 
and manage. Lat.] In 
87 This word is perfectly French ; far Gon wo ene 


mentis, 
3 existing in the mind. 
MENTALLY, més dildo Imellecteiy + to the 
mind; not practical or externally, but in thought 
or meditation. 
ME/NTION §, mén’-shiin. n. s, [mention, Fr. ; men- 
tio, ea pede Ay nce expression, or recital of 
_ _ Gen, x}, Cursory or incidental nomina- 


To Mi NTION, mén'-shén. ». a. [mentionner, Fr.] 
nei os PraetWeekdl, ? fei, Lat Tat 
ned a, t. 
ME aie: cea mé-fit'-ik. pe J 
Siti: 
MERA'SIOUS, mé-rh/-shits. 292, a. [meracus, Aa 
ME: RCABLE, mér’-kii-bl. a. [mercor, Lat.] To be 
bot) 
MERCANI A'NTE, mi mir-kinthnw’. ms. [Tal] A 
a mercha 
"| eet mfr kha 145. a. Trading ; 
commercial, 
greens Taxon n. 8. [mercatus, Lat.] Market; 


ME Rey rURE, mér’-ka-tshdre. m. 5. [mercatura, 


ety pt of buyi ying ands and —s 
MER ENAK a} ie mér’- nés, n.s. Venal- 
Duty of 


iy respect hire or reward, "Whol 


ME’RCENARY §, mér’-sé-nf-ré. 512. a. 
3 mercenarius, Lat.) Venal; hi 


‘00 stuchous of profit. South. 

MERCENARY, mir-abohre. mn. 3. pos Sth 
retained or servi . Shakspeare. 

ME/RCER 6, wnte’-<te "6s. ne inwela: Fr. ; from 

ilks. Howell. 

ME RCERSHIP®, mér-sir-ship. 

mercer. Howel 
555. n.s. A acto pk 


mercenaire, 


ns, Business of a 


ME/RCERY, oli-siind. 655, 
Any ware to sell. Gower. ‘Trade of mercers; 
fick of silks, Graunt, 

’o ME/RCHAND, pe gg v,n, [marchander, 


os To transect by t 
MFEYRCHANDISE Yt aes n.8 agg 09 
a Fr.) Trafick 5 Boron vipa 
ares; any bought or sold. Spenser. 
To Wares ony ting we bo 


mér’-tshdn-dize.. v. an, To 
lo exercise com Harmar. 


to traffick merce. 
MERCHANDRYS, mér’-tshin-dre. ns. Traffick ; 
commerce. Bp. Sanderson. 
MERCHANT § mee tebdint 352. n. a. 


rep 

old Fr. ; then marchand : mercans, | oe 

a tralficks to remote countries. ship 
trade. Dryden. 


Mr. Sheridan pronounces tho ¢, in the firat syllable 
ofthis wordy hike the @ in Tre tno Lay — 
t a it thirty years e. this was t 

“4 yeunneintion 5 pg hed that time the sound 
of a has been gradually | wearing away; and tho sound 
of ¢ is so fully eatablie that the former is now bo- 
come gross ond vulgar, is only to be heard among 
the lower orders of people. It is highly probable, that, 
however coarse this sound of ¢ may now seem, it was 
once pot only the common pronuncia’ bot the mos, 
agreeable to analogy. We still find, that the vowel # be- 
fore r, followed by another consonant, sinks into a broad- 
er sound by taking the short sound of ¢, which is = 
the ahort sound of a slender a, as virgin, virtue, &e, 
and it is a similar  hagpcorl which place in the Ps 
before Bde Howed by another consonant, in clerk, ser- 
jeant, aig gs where this vowel falls into the brond- 

sound of the Italian ¢. — service, vermin, 

ée, are still pronounced os if written 
sarmon, service, varment, eye this was probably 
the ancient manner of pronouncing every ¢ in the samo 
situation. This analogy is now totally exploded, and, 









except clerk, serj ier word a fow proper namos, we have 
scarcely another in the language, where the ¢ has 
not ite truo sound, Bat instead of saying, with Mr. Nares, 


that merchant has returned to the proper sound of e¢, 
we may, with grent probability, aseert, that this and oro- 
ry other word of the same form have sequired & 
* id which they nover had before; and whi 

bler, and a shorter sound, conduces to 
eily vasa regularity of — 4 


MER MER 


(CP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fAt;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


concurs in my opinion, that preseussing the ¢ {a thie | Sigel mére. v.a. To limit to bound ; to di- 
word like ois valgat; and every other orthodpiat, w 3 


gives the sound of the vowels, cow ban Thole MERI andre le ot. Sieply ; ool ; thus and 
ae ME’/RCHANT*, mér’-tshfnt. v. n. To traffick. MERETRICIOUSS, cabr-rd-triol/-fe, a. [meretri- 


cius, meretrix, Lat] Whorish pe cay ip 
MEROAANTLY, mér’-tshAnt-lé. a. io tases miern ci aSLye by false show. Feltham. 
ME/RCHANTLIKE, mér'-tshint-like. 1 C1OUS mérerétish/dele. ad. 
Ainsworth. nie after ey manner of whores 
gry ool age ly mér’-tshiint-man. 88. nis. A MERETR GIOUSNESS, mis Rete wy Tat Hae ns. 
Bp. Taylor False allurement, oa those of sturumpets. 
MERCHANTABLE, mértshfint-A-bl. a. Fit to be|) Zo MERGE §*, = a, [mergo, Lat.) To im- 


Mede inerse ; to plunge. 
MENUIABLE, mér'abd-bl. a. [from mercy.) Mer- i NERGE® ’ — - n ‘To be be swallowed up ; to 
sunk. Sir 
MERCIFUL, ‘abe! ob a, Compassionate ; ten- MERIDIANS, mé-rid’-+-in, or mé-rid’ jin. 293 
oni kind ; ne to punish; willing to pity|| 24, 376. ns. i“ » Fr. meri a Latj 
Noon ; mid-day. Dryden "The line dra 
MERCIFULLY, 8 nd’-sh-fO- on a north ‘to south, which the sun crosses “a —- 


with pity; w = col reeled,” Brown. ‘The particular place or state of an 
MB CIFUI ‘Ness mt sis n.s. Tender-|| fale. The highest point of glory or power, 


ness; willl 
To ME/RCIFY®, robe obsf v.a. Te phd. Spenser. MERIDIAN, | agg ere a. ing Hecagel prone 
MERCILESS, mr abs, w. Void of mercy ; piti- 
less ; hard-he farted ; cruel, Spenser, 
ME’ RCILESSLY, indr’-sé-lés-lé. ad. In a manner 
Brown, ‘Southerly 5 having a southern 
‘atton. 


yi N mér’-sd-lés-nés, Wi of Ww 
ME'RCIEESSNES ESS, 0 & Mrant "|| MERIDIONA/LITY, mésid-d-b-nil’-248. 293. ns, 


MERCURIAL, mér-kli'-ré-fil, a, [mereurialis, Lat. Position in the south ; aspect towards the south 
Formed under the influence of eeeer eae MERI'DIONALLY, mé-rid’-¢-d-nil-lé. ad. In the 
sprightly. Shak, Consisting of quicksilver: as,|| direction of the meridian, Brown. 
snorturial medicines. varia Yon intelligence ; direct-|| ME’RILS*, mér’-rilz. n.s. [merelles Br) A beyih 
ing. yaw the heathen guide of travel- called five-penny morris. aie ag 

bere. Cate ME/RI IT's, mér’-it. x. ali ee Lat.; 

MER U'RIAL* , mér-ki'-ré-4l, nos, An active,|; Desert; —— a r or pap 

| Dryden. R deserved, Prior, Claim right; 


sprightly, gay "person. =. Leal inedicine.] pr ~~ tt eee a 
acter wi lo ¢ or e 
To MERCU’ ORAL IZES, a wr kit re istee. rn, nas 
‘o be humorous, fantastical, new-fangted ; to prat-|! To (RIT, mér/-it. v.a. [meriter Fr.] To deserve ; 
le over-much., sit on to have a right to — aay ng as deserved. 
MERCURIAL mér-kiv-ré-Al-ist.n.¢. One un- |} Milton, ‘To deserve 
der the influence of Mercury; one —s UMEIFTABLE®, mer lb a. Deserving of re- 
Mercury in variety of character. Deen K fit to be rewarded, B. Jonson. 
MERCULUFICA TION, mérkécré-Reka’-ahde ns MERITORIOUS, mér-ré-d/-rb-ts, a, [meritoire, 
The act of mixing any thing with quicksilver, PF ] Deserving of reward; high in desert. Spen- 


Bo 
ME’ RCURY 5, mér'-kieré, ws. [AMercurius, Jat.) MEKITORIOUSLY, mér-ré-td/-ré-ds-le. ed. In 
One of the planets, The chymist’s name for quick- such @ manner as to deserve reward. Wotton. 
ore Hil Sprightly gralities. Poye. A news- || MERITO/RIOUSNESS, mér-ré-40 aa Sears n. 5. 


bite oe igh pa a. [Fr.} Southers. 
aspect. 


rl to gg finial Mercury, the intelligencer || | “The act or state of deservin iy 
of the worth. It is applied to the car- a fan TORY *, mér’-ré-t feats of re- 
riers of news cal pamphlets. Cowel. ; meritorious. Gower, 





ME’ larg: § mér-ki-ré. n.s, [mercurialis, Lau] A ME: ior, mér’-ré-tdt, ms. A mia at play wh by 
ill, children, in sregeg | themselves on ropes or the 


M RCURY'S Finger, n. s. Wild saffron. ‘| like. Gl the “bey Speght. 
To MERCURY de Lila To wash with a | MERLE, sist. wer. [¥v.; novels, Lat.) A tlack- 
euayton, 


MEW §. n pry 
‘ iol ak OF 95, m. 8, ron Fr.] Tender- 
ness ; goodness ; sa pape tospare and save ;! Bale. 
clemency 3 mil unwillingness to ponish, ME/RMAID, mér'-mide. n.s. [mer and maid.} A 
Wisd. xv. Pardon. 1 Shack, Discretion ; power of || sea woman; an animal with a woman's head and 
acting at pleasure. Shatspeare. fish's tail, Broen. 
2K" The valgar pronounce this word as if spelled mareg, || RI" The first syllable of this word is frequently pro- 
= above the valgar proaounes it as if written aur. || weunced like the noun mare; but this is a vulgarism 
t there is a delicdte shade of difference between || Which must be carefully avoided. 
is and the true sound of ¢, which must be carefully | MERMAID’S-TRUMPET,  mér’- snlcty-eriian’ oper. 
attended to. WF. ‘| mos. A kind of fish. Ainsworth. 
ME’RCY-SEAT, mir’ -si-séite. ns, The covering of || ME-RMAN®, wendy iy n.s, The sea man; the 
the ark of the covenant, in which the tables of the || male of the mermaid. Chambers, 
law yt gpm Exod. xxv. ae RRILY, mér-ré-t4, ad. Gayly ; airily ; cheerful- 
De n. 8. [merde, Fr.; merda, Lat.] Or- with mirth. Shakspeare. 
dure ; dung. Burton. Mi iRIMAKE mér/-ré-mhke. m.s. [merry and 
MERE$, . a. [merus, Lat, Ios or this only ; A festival; a meeting of mirth 
such and nothing else; this only, Shak, Absolute; || 7 atts RIMAKE, mér-ré-make. v.n. To feast; 
entire. — to be jovial. 
MERE or MER, signifies the same with the Saxon | | MERE IMENT, vabr!-cb-calan. n.8. Mirth; gayety; 
me pe, a pool or lake, Gibson, laughter. — 
f, andre. in. a5; (mene, & Sax] A pool ; com- ME! RRINESS, mér/-ré-nés. n.s, Mirth; merry dis- 


sai 
Anes to divide.) Py Beundeey 5 a ridge | safration. Ahakapeare. dciilmub ly Sharmiey Sax.] gaa 
Spenser. sweet ; agreeable ; del 


ME: RLIN, née’, ns. [merlin, Teut.] A kind of 


hawk. 








of land, 


MET MET 


—nd, move, nér, udt;—tibe, vib, ball ;—dil 3—péiind ;—¢hin, THis. 


Dg 5 y _ heart. Gen. | METACARPAL, } sata . Belonging to 
ory a apap Rete 
junket; to be jovial ACA‘ N.S. |wetaxdptc- 
reset NDRE , née ‘<ir33. n.s. [from a} ov.] A boue gal lg Ker bates oes, 
itioner in Physick of Henry the|| which are Pon to the fing ers. 

Andree Borde.) A bution @ zany 5) MET A’/CHRONISM® meetkirbaten s n. 8. as 

and ypdros.] A mistake in the computation of time, 
ae an event afier the time when it really hap- 


ufeTAGEs int ake. n.s. [from To mete.] Meas- 
urement of coals. Price of measurir 
METAGRA'MMATISM, mét-d ra-grhne’-A-ism. n. 8, 
fer and yodppa.) A dissolution of a name into its 
tiers, as its aps ane feo and a new connexion of it 
pt artificial transposition, making some perfect 
erpecene to the person named, Camden. 
ME TAL mét’-t, as. [Fr.; metallum, Lat.) A 
eg) heavy, and bard substance, » fasible by 
ire, aud concreting again, when , into a solid 
ret such as it was before, which is ee 
under the hammer, aod is of a brigh ght, glossy, and 
Siu substance where newly cut or broken, 
fill, Courage; spirit: more frequently writen, 
in this sense, mettle. Clarendon. 
or As the metaphorical sense of this word, courage and 
spirtt, bas passed into a different orthography, mettle, 
#0 the ormenreeee of this sense has corru the pro- 
punciation of the original word, and made it perfectly 
similar to the metaphorical one. It is almost the only 
instance in the language where al is pronounced in this 
mauner, and the impropriety is ao striking as to en- 
courage an accurate speaker to restore the @ to ite 
sound, as beard in Pag ase — Ww 


se 's i's thee, Andres 


ME/RRYMEE TINGS, mie mér-rimaitdng. ns. A| 

for mirth ; a festival Pp, Taylor. 

ME'RR HOUGHT, reré-thhwt. ns. [merry 
so called bocane reel bp he dy 
80 ause boys a in play at the, 
two _ the longest z feoken off betokening | 


M ERSion, orate n. s, [mersio, Lat.} The act. 


BRATCK, ‘mbersbet tk 
MEstita CK, TThdeerdr-a’ Tk, 509. a. ee 
st to the th ced vemeryge Brown. 
mé-stémz’. impersonal verb. [me and 
Momo wa me} I think 5 hegre at 


. MESENTERY $, ro: inde! -adn-tbr-t. [See Lizstery. 1 
n. 8. Moonee ov.) That round which the guts are 


conv 
MESENTE/RICK, méz-z4n-tér’-rik. 509. a. Re- 
to the mesentery. C 
MESH 5, mésh. n.s. fmiontha, utch.} The interstice 
of a net; the space between the threads of a net. | 


To MESH, mésh. v.a. To catch in a net; to eusuare. 
ME’SHY, mésh'-, a. Keticulated; of net-work. 


ME‘TALLED*. See Merr 
ME'SLIN, a n.s. [See Mastis.] Mixed corn: |) wep LE! PSIS. a mela roar] 
sdeorey : oye Hooker. A continuation of a (rope in one ped gt 
LEUCY més-d-lti'-sis. m.s. [peoddevxes.] Al} Si ccession of si Froth tate 





ecem mat, black, with a streak of white in the METALE/PTICALLY* On vag ad. 





MESO’LOGARITHMS, mé.s6V/-b-g4-rtrumz. ns. | ye Cy Tn een ya. Partaking of 
[adoos, Neyo, and apes.) The logarithms of the | META LICR, ink 009 neta couiain- 


cosines and tangents, so denominated by Kepler. iug metal; consisti 


me sonal consitiog of metal, [ese a, [metalliem 

nd _fero, Lat.) Producing metals. Dict. 

METAL INE, mér’-til-line. a. Inj ated with 
metal. Bacon, Consisting of metal. le, 

{tr Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnsen, Dr. Ash, and Bailey, ac- 
cent the second syllable of this word ; but Dr. Kenrick, 
W, Johnston, Mr. Scott, Buchanan, Barclay, —s 
and Eatick, the first. I do not hesitate to 
the latter mode the more correct; first, as it isa ra clanple 
in our language, and, having three syllables, requires 
the accent on the nntepenultima notwithstanding 
~ double 1. See Morernat, In the next place, 

a there is - — in Latin, it ought to fol- 
mgr a ords of that termination derived 


Harris. 
MESO/MELAS, mé-sbm'-¢-lis. n.s. [ycropédas.] A 
stone with a black vein varting avery) 
colour in the midst. Bailey. 
MESPBISE, | ye . s. [mesprig, Fr.] Con- | | 


tem) 

MESS § mas. més, ns. poy ese Germ.] A dish; ‘pquanti-| 
ty of food sent to table together. Shak. "he orci- | 
nary, of cy Mga at a regulated sens the | 

a certain number, 

To MESS. iis, v.n. To eat; to feed. [metptan, 

Sax.] To contribute to the common expense of the | 


table in settled proportions. Chiefly a vailnary | 
en the inus, serpentinus, &c., 


MESS GE snl . 90. n.s. [Fr.] An errand ; | which, when aanelicioed, the last ayllable, and re- 
any thing committ to another to be told toa third. || Move the accent tothe first. Seo Acapzmy—Por the i 
ME/SSENGER, méy-stnj (nema, ME/TALLIST, wbv-til Be, oe’ (metal, Fr.) A 
n-jGr, 98, ns. [mei a AL fe iste, 
Fr. ess wa ourriar on’ evead coon who bi worker in metals one skilled i ‘ A woo tar. 
on Aaceent or Ee or foretoken of any thing; a harbin- ree | METALLOGRAPHY, mét-tll-Wog erie, 518.n.s. 


Spenser, imetallum, and ypdge.} An account 
Be arenes més-si’-A. n.s. (Hebrew.] The Anoint- & mere ni 
ed ; the Christ; 3  eonteer of the world; the META'LLURGIST, mét/-tal-Hir-jist. nm. s. [metal 


MESSY A ‘A worker in metals. 

Se Ale iP, t-hip. n.s. The office of METALLORGY: et tater ge. Oe es wit cb 
from thei 

MESSE EURS tatsh/ahBdex, or mésh-ebSorz’.n.s.|| Wore’. metals, or separating them ir ore. 


plural of monsieur. ] Sirs ; j lemen. This word is accented three different ways by differ- 
mb's SS E, més’-mate. n.s. [mess and mate. al aaplete vad 
peersts, we: hated ]|| “ent orthoepists. Dr. Johnson, Barcla ay, Feaniag, od 


: Perry, accent it on the second sy ——. 
"ME'SSUAGE, més'-swadje. na. [ wm, low || chanan, and Bailey on the third ; ied ‘Ach, — | 
i house and ground set apart for house-|| and Entick, oo the first ; and Kenrick on the first 


third, The accent on the first seems to mo the most 
MESY’MNICUM t t, mé-sim’-né-kdm. ns. A repe-|| correct. Bailey derives this word from the Greek 


ta\doupyl d words of th a a 
ha at the ne on a nena 8 a kind a betes. ba ec ee sogicin “hap t in oo gles 
, &e., from 
ME PAD AIS oat de BR x er) (in| lbmiy. ullgy. ey fam grt 


A figure scdlags 4 the orator passes|| 5) rally falls the aapooniitnnss lable,” 
anes ‘SM me. [neraBeda} [I unl the wo stcceding there ea 
cn n bi chiromancy, oligarchy ; and, 

medicine] A change of time, air, of paced in this case, for the came of prowuneation 1 the accent 








MET 


IF 559.—Fite, far, fhil, fit }—mé, mét;—ploe, pln j— 


lly rises to the next syllable, which throws a 
secondary or alternate accent on the penultimate, and, 
by this means, gives the organs a grouter force to pro- 
nounce the uncombinable consonants than if they im- 
mediately followed — principal stress. See Princi- 
ples, No 517, 519. 


METALEA 0 alta, n.s. A coppersinith ; 


To METAMO'RPHOSE §, mét-ti-mér’-fas, 1. a. 
era, | To change the form or shape of any 


MET ETAMORPHOSER®, mét-th-mdr’-f-sir. mm. s. 
One w! he shape. Gascoigne. 
gg inter rate! pen mét-ti-médr-fO-sik. a. 


ing the shape. Pownall, 
METAMORPHOSIS. m2-td-mnde-i8 le 520. 
Lecranoppuecs.] Transformation ; change of shape. 
ME’/TAPHOR §, mét'-1-for. 166. n. 8. [perdgopa.] 
folags wuttatteant Wome to a use to which, in 
al import, it cannot be put: as, He bridles 


oeeeer He deadens the sound ; 
the Gowen, A A metaphor is @ simile psn Sar ina 


den, 
METAPHORICAL, oa 


METAPHORICK, mét-ti-fOr’-Ik. { 508. © 
literal ; = coring to the primitive mean- 


of the word Hooker. 
METAPHORICAL, Lye, wendt-th-fOr'-2-kbl-Ie. ad, 


APHORISTY, abi a n.s. A maker of 


pag ot §, nat 


h’-th-frkz 
A mere ¥ —— cm. [urdgpos 


n from one language into 


MECTAPHRAST, mated, no [ocr Ppeorns. 
t’ -ta- n.8. di 

A literal translator; one who seed arta i 
— Se into another; an inter- 


art 
mETAPHRA'STICKs, mét-ti-fras’-tik. a, Close in 


interpretation ; literal. Warton 
METAPHY'SICAL, mét-th-fiz'-@-kAl. 2a. Versed 
METAPHY'SICK, méat-th-fiz/-Ik. 524. in meta- 
pa 5 to metaphysicks, In 


? 

re jt means ural or ernatural. 

gi HY'SICALLY®, metiheficsekalla. od 
name 


ysical manner ; with metaphysical dis- 
METAPHYST'CIAN® wh Aatth' fo. n.s. One 


anne! ins — 
icky mite ins 
MET APayS ‘Ss -tA-f12'-Iks. rte 


wears 5 ops nero of _ general affections of 


MiyTAPLASM, "Sin ch pl ldzm. n. 8. [peramdacpds.] 
A figure in thetorick, whe erein words or letters are 
Rot nirary to their natoral order, Dict, 
ey TA'SIS, mé-tds’-th-sls, 520. ns. [peracrd 
Translation or removal. Harrey. 
Met TATA'RSAL, mét-4-tir’-sil-.a, “Belonging to 


METATARSUS age ee [véra and 


The middle of the foot, which is composed 
oe fs eran bones connected to those of the first 


ition. 
TeMETES mbes méte, ta. metior, Lat.) ‘To measure ; 
p-st-kdse’, 
To translate from bod to body. Peacham. Not used. 
to body. 
METEORS. pe 
flux and tra 
ROLO’ cical Al. meé-té!-d-rd-lbd/-j6-kal, 


of the foot. Wiseman. 
M TATHESIS, sw | alae 520. n.s, A trans- 
to reduce to mea ‘calms. 
T> METEMPSYCHO'SE, meé-tam ra. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS§, _misibmpetshd/-se 580 520. 
ns. [oerensbéxwers. 1 he transmigration of souls 
from bod 
mé’-1d-dr, or mé-tshe-fr, 265. ne. [ue- 
téwpa.] asi aru in - air or sky that are 
To METEORIZE* amb aire vn. To ascend | 
nee evaporation. | 
ay a. Relati doctrine of meteors. Broirn. || 
RN St mite-d-r6l-idjiet. m8. Al 


man skilled in meteors, or studious of them 
MET EOROLOGY, ee Rehr diet n.s. [peréw- 
Brown. 


and dé The doctrine of meteors. 
ME-TEOROSCOPEt, ‘mbt orbs kde: ns. An 
cron for = magnitude and distances 
of her vent 


MEE OROUS, mi mete aes, a. Having the nature 

of a meteor. 

penta, ot Se 98. n.s, A measurer: as, a coal- 
a land-meter, 

METEWAND, méte'-w6nd, = od ry vialfore 

ME’TEYARD, miéte’- yard. JA 

METHEGE : ie rt 

“Un. 
heb go BL Drink here Saf honey 

METHINKS. Mewar verb impersonal. 1 think ; 
it seems to me is. Spenser. 

ME/THOD §, vaadh'-ad 166. n.s. [péGodos.] The 
placing of several thi or performing several op- 
—- ase ras is most convenient to . 
attain some end. 

METHO'DICAL, meth 24d a. . Rengeder pre 
ceeding in due or just order. A 

METH ICAL. ——— rive ad, Accord- 

aan ts 

METHODICK* md Ak a nathdiqu, Ps 

or 
Ranged or procesding sho Jeilow the method 


ancient school of 2 ee known by the whos 
of Methodists. 
ME/THODISMS, 1 OLN becom, n.s. The religious 
pam of Methodists. Warburton. 
METHODIST, méu'-d-dist. n.s. An observer of 
method, nerally igs Piatt without reference 
either to physick or religion. Hermeticall Banquet. 
A physician who practises by theory, - Marston. 
Ove of a new kind of Furious so called from their 
The rofession to Jive by rules and in constant method. 
followers of Wesley and Whitfield, The word 
= = vaguely and unjustly used of persons, who 


. Johnson, 
ME THODYSTICAL*, méth-b-dis’-td-kal. a. Relat- 
to the religious sect of Methodists, Bp, Lavingt. 
1) hi THODIZE, mnddh'-b-dlze. v.a. Te regulsie; 


order. Dryden. 
metho vat, meer pone The eet. of methinks. 


T thou appeere 
METI’ "Low ° mest ls % qe 
Lat i) Fearful; timid. Coles. 
METTCULO USLY®, mith ele ad. Timidly. 
METORY NICAL, apt son — e. Put by 
wv for something Dalgarno. 
METON YIMICALLY, git eee mée-kil-¢. ad. 
Wi not | iterally Boyle. 

METONY MY ; t) phibe’d-a, or mét’-d-nlm-. n. 5. 

Kat A rhetorica} figure, by which one word 
t for another, as the matter for the materiate : 
He died by steel, that is, by a sword. Tillotson. 


Or Authorities for the two different ways of accenting 
this word are so nearly balanced, that it is hard to say 
which panei. Dr. Jobneon, Dr. Kenrick, Dr 
Ash, Mr. Perry, Buchanao, and Bailey, are for the first ; 
and, Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Nares w.s nston, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Barclay, Entick, anz Gibbons, the author of the 
Rhetorick, for the last. In thir case the ear and analo- 

onght to decide. I have no doubt but the accent on 

fe f fiest syllable was the ancient maxte of propouncing 

this word, as we find it so accented in almost all the 

systems of rhetoric Ryne pogo several years for 

the use of schools as these words from the Greek 

were generally proncenced | in the Latin manner, that is, 
the accent on the antepenultimate in metonymia, ® 

not on the penultimate, as in perwrepla, the secondary 

accent naturally fell on —_— Sree chah mete is nat- 
urally become the principal of t sh metonymy. 

BOL— Soe Acapemr. Bot that the ear is pleased with 

the antepenultimate neeent cannot be doubted; and 

oe this word bas ns grent a Le gdh op accent as 
homon |. Synonymy, is unquestion- 

i ie. Bosides, he euiifical aa necent, as this ma a 

eaited, is so agreoable 08 he ear, that, without ev 


MIC 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tib, 


reasons to the contrary, it onght cap alongs to bo preferred. 
Seo Principles, Nos. 13, 518, 519, 

ME'TOPE*. ns. [metope. A square 
—* triglyphs Limite Gites ot the | Doric: ond 

METOPO'SCOPIST*, mét-td-pbs’-kd-pist. n. s. One 
— in the study of physiognomy. Letters on 


METOPOSCOPYS, mitt mét-td-pbs/-kd-pd. 518. n. s. 


frwtoy and oxixrw.) The stady physiognomy. 


ME'TRE§, ml-tér. 416. n. s. [metrum, Lat.; pérpor, 
Gr.] Speech confined toa certain number and har- 
ren Pan itiou of syllables; verse ; measure 5, 
nom! 

ME’TRICAL, rat! -trd-kil. a. [metricus, Lat.) Per- 
es to anhahed — Bp. Taylor. Con- 


verses ; as, metrical precepts. Warton. 

METR ICIAN®, mé-trsh’-An. n. s. A writer of | 
ME’TRIST®, mv-trist. verses, Bale, 

gl Bayon yi say 518. ms. [me- 

mother | 


s, Gr.] The 
in hit igh fem fF ge _ 
Fiahor "yi a en ‘an arth Baie | 
METROPOLITAN, mét-trd-pdl'-Ié-tdn, a. loug- | 


a a Raleigh. 
MEFROPO! , mé-trdp’ -po-lhe. n. s. A metro- | 
politan ; an archbishop ; a bishop of the mother 
church. Barrow. 


METROPOLJITICAL, mét-trd-pd-Iht’-4-kal. a. Chief} 








or prot as applied to cities. Knolles. 
tye or power. Bp. Hall. 
metnorourni nl rb po a. Archio- 


| 


| 


PF tee mét’-tl. 405. Tee Merat.]} n. s. [cor- 
from 


rw metal.] = sprightliness ; courage. 


MID 





bill 74a 4, mébve, ndbr, mbt j—tiibe, thb, ball ;—SA ;—pdand ;—thin, Tus, y—thin, THs. 


MICE, “"easons to the contrary, it ought always to be preferred. || MICE, mbse. n. s. The plural of mouse.” The plural of mouse. 
MUCHAELMAS mik’-kél-més. 201,88. m. «. Jee 
.] The feast of the archangel Mic 

ym bel ps on | twenty-ninth of Septe 
To MICHE$, — vn, [old Bags To pilfer ; to 

commit secret thefi =: be secret or cov- 

ered HER, to lie hid. Spense 
MIC ralk’ie, (n (mitsh’-tr, , Perry, 
and Jones, ] n.s. A thief; a pilferer. ry saab A 
lazy loiterer, who skulks about in corners and by- 
places; a hedge-creeper. Sidney. 

This word, and the verb from which it is derived, aro, 
in Lreland, prooounced with the short i,as Mr. Sheritan 
has marked it; bet I am much mistaken if it is not, in 
~~ ronounced with the lon i, as more ble 
to t he orthography. There is acharacter in the farce 
of the Stage , writtea by Farquhar, called Micher, 
okiga [ recollect to have heard with the i pronounced 


gp toenenigh m-tshar-d, or mitsh'-dr-é. n. s. Theft ; 
MICKLE, mik’-kl. 405. a. [micel, Sax.] Much; 


ufcroc SM j—rikrdskbem. n. 2. (ulepog and 
The litte world. Man is so ca Swift. 
MICRO O/SMICAL*, snbkrdske’-md-kil. a, Per 
taini 


to the microcosm. Brown. 
gre IRAPHY, mi-krdg’-rh-i%. 129. n.s. unpls 
] The description of the parts 

soon Lamar = as are discernible only 7k a 
microscope. 

gor Why Mr. Sherides should cross the general line of 

unciation, by accenting this word on the first sylla- 

Eis, cannot be conceived, Vey ane y ae he has accented 

micrometer properly. —See Principles, No.518, W. 


MICRO/METER, ml-krém’-mé-tdr. 129, 518. 1. * 
Lnlapes and yak An instrument contrived 1 


ME’TT ED, mav-wd. 35 359. Pa. 359.a.Sprighlly ;courageous MICROSCOPES: ene krd-skdpe, n. 5. [ylepos and 


- of ardour, B. Jonson. 
/TTLESOME, mév’-tl-sdm. a. Sprightly ; ively ; 
ait 


brisk ; airy. Tiatler. 
MECTWAND?, See Metewanp. Burke. 


a? ma. n. 6. [mae, Fr.] A cage for hawks. The 
"s mews at Charing Cross ist — where for- 
a the king's hawks were kept. Chaucer. 
cage; an enclosure ; a place where any na gh is con- 
fined. . [mep, Sax.) A sea-fowl. Carew. 
T'o MEW, mi. v.a. To shut up to confine ; to im- 
prison ; to —— Spenser. "To shed the feathers. 
den. miauler, Fr.) To ery as a cat. Shak. 
To MEW*, md. v. n. [muer, Fr.] To change ; to put 
on a new appearance. Twrbervile. 
ME/WING®, mi'-ing. n. s. The act of moulting. 


iii 

WL, mile, v. 2, [miauler, Fr.] To squall as a 
child 

ME'WLER* miy tr. ns. One who squalls or 
mewls. 


MEE SON ok mé-2i/-rd-dn. 166, n.s. A species of | 


spore law Hill. 

M ZZO-RE ELEE VO®, mat’-sb-rd-lb¥vd, She | 
[Ital.] Projection of figures between the 
pd — in alto = 


Lievo, Maundrel 
MEZZOTINTO, mét-sd-thn'-td, ms. Je he ‘ 
kind of graving so omen he 7 Bert resem 
wean the wi ae mg hal 
YNT. a. Mingled. Ob. J. Vee Meian. 
MI’'ASM, ml’-Azin. n. s. [peafrw.] Such particles or 
atoms as are su i to arise from distempered, 
putrefying, or poisonous bodies. Harvey. 
a alas plural of this word, in plain English, i is miagms ; | 
if we choose to be learned, and vee the Greek singular | 
miasma, we must make ‘the plaral miasmata.—See 
Stamina. W. 
MICA?*, reba n, ad ({Lat.] In natural history, a 
ams of tales. Cha 
M CA‘CEOUS®, mb kA’ shits, a. Of the nature of | 
mica ; easily separable. Pennant, 


| 








not otherwise 
JESOMELY, mévt-sim-lé. ad. With) MICROSCO PICAL, pe linock 4 ich 


A MID§, mid. a. [mibb, Sax. 


basso relieva ; called ah grhars| | MUDDEN®, ml 


cxoriw. a An optick instrument, contrived to give to 
the a large ———— of many — which 
-pik. 609. 
Made by a fgg 


wos a. 
— jomson. veep a 


Middle ; bs ds 
nn anenee Fae sept bee ng By 2 


MID AGES, GE*, wie djs. n.s. The middle age of life. 
Persons in Shakspeare. 

MID-COURSE, E, mid ikdrse. n. 2. Middle of the way. 

MID-DAY, mld’-dd. a. Meridional, being at noon, 


Si 
MID-DAY, mid’-d&. n.s. Noon; meridian. Donne. 
og Had mid/-hév-v’n, n. s. The middle of 


wine a eee mid’-sd. n. s. The Mediterranean sea. 

Mip-WooD®, mid’-wid. a. In the middle of the 
wood, TJ'homson. 

MYDA®, a n. 8 [pldas.] A worm, called the 


|| MICROSCOPICK, mi-krd-sk 


mid’-dn. lng. § (mibbins, 5, Sex] A 
MI'DDING®, mid’-dl ema. F 
ur DDEST, mid’-dést of aid, @ middest, 


Mr’ DDL E §, mid/-dl. 405, a. [middel, Sax.) } Raney 
distant from the two extremes. Bacon. 
me} ; intervening. Davies, r Midalajinger, The lon The long 


MI'DDL. E, midi-dl n. 8. Part vege — from 
two extremities ; the part remote from the verge. 
The uae that passes, or events that hap- 


n, between the and end. Dryden, 
MIDDLE. AGED, best meter i'd. 389. . Placed 
about the middle of life. A 


‘| MIDDLE-EARTH®*, mabki-Al-Brth, n. &. [eatoass 
eand, § yoo. fatal The world 5 the place between the 
ethereal ai an Seas: 


MIG 


MIL 
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ee mid’-di-wh-1@d. a. Of mod- 
erate abilities, alton. 
MiDDLEMOST, mid’-dl-mest. a. Being in the mid- 


MI'DDLING, oe ne 410. a. Of middle rank ; of 
tet eels remote from high and low. L’ Es- 
gon ; having moderate qual- 

er a mid’- ling-Ié. ad. Passably ; indif- 
MIDGE, je: n. s. [micdye, Sax.) A gnat. Per- 


MIDLAND, mid’-Hind, 88. a. Remote from the 
coast. Brown. Surrounded by land; mediterra- 


. n. s. Middle of the leg. Bacon. 
“ent ns. [mid-lencten, Sax.] 


The middle of Wheatly. 
MI'DLENTING*. mid’ lént-ing. a. Going about to 

visit parents at midlent, Wheatly 
> “agit mid’-mdst. a. {mibmeyta, Sax.] The 


MI'DNIG , mid’-nhe, a, s, [midutht, Sax.] The 
noon of night ; depth of night ; twelve at night. 


MIDNIGHT, mid’-nlte. a. Being in the middle of 
MIDRIFE, mid’ 


wipers: Sa 


pa = | ertiras eg of fomtace 
of distinction 


rights to sev 
pices of timber hich Golo ta teeodon = teodioa per at hearted.” & 
! BEDS. mild. a. {milb, Sax.] Kind; tender ; good} 


the vessel. Chambers. 
MI'DSHIPMAN, inid’-ship-min. 88. n. s. [from mid, 


chip, and man.] Au officer aboard a ship, next " 


rank to a lieutenant. Harris. 
MIDST, midst. n. s. poe Bp. Taylor. 
ee midst. a. Midmost; being in 


MIDST*, midst. prep. Poetically used for amidst. 


the middie.{ 


MIDSTRE‘AM, mid’-stréme. n.#, Middle of te 
MIDSUMMER, mkd'-sim-miir. ns. sd al a through the 


Sax.] The summer solstice, rec 


June the twenty-first. 


MI’DWARD*, mld’ wid ta: [middepeand, Sex) 7 


Midst. Prompt. Pare. 
MIDWAY, Ty tec ge The per at ¢ the wa 
beginning a 
miDW AY, ml mid’-wa, a. Bete ta te waddle berwees 
MIDWAY, mid’-wa. ad. In the middle of the pas- 


MI 
i A woman who assists women in childbi 


Donne 
To MI. DWIFE®*, mld’-wife. 
To ca boil Hg! —— 


TN MEDWItES, Ait. t. _- To perform 
office of a midwife. Warhurt 





“m. 8. {mibhpipe, Sax.) The | 





Dryden. 
4, wid wile. 144. #.s. [mid and ek 


ra. Tonssistinchil 
birth. Brevint. ‘To! MIUESTONE, mile’-sténe. n, s. Stone set to mark 


the 
the | MV'LFOM, miv-£80, n.s. [millefolium, Lat.] A plant, 


at “| cceseeaths vigorously’) ‘victoos 
iiss, fix. Vebemently 
, iii. 


Ina reat 
sg Sy gt sao Shoe 
Farin 3 height 0 


at 
ml a. <i Lape La 


ity. 
‘Sioa va val- 
iant. Be having 
Genesis. Power bri influence. ren Gra — 
in pumber, Strong in 
lectual power. monk ra eta 
Vast ; enormous ; bulky, se 5 .< 
superiour eminence. Forcible ; Posi 
St. Matthew. Imporant; mon = 
; momentous. 
MUGHTY, ml’, ad, Ina grem degres. Free 
MI'GNIARD®, agi eal Bre "Fe Soft ; 
daint By Mixt 
MEG vONE: TT ES mins min-yo-nat’. 1. 6. ‘(Fry An 
r, with a strong, sweet scent, like that 


of raspberries es. Mason. 

To MI'GRATE$*, mi-grite. v. 2. [migro, Lat] 
= — from one place to another ; to change 
Lat.] Act of cha — ees” Chess 

MICRATORY®, ml-gri-tdr-é. a . Disposed to re 
move — ng place ‘0 another; changing resi 


dence. Brr 
MILCH, mish ‘352. a, ss a Sax.] Giving milk. 
Sof; te merciful; “ malch- 


mthtine 


MIGRATION. mb-gri-shiin, 12 129, n.s. 


nt; 3 co assionate 3 
con. von, eSoh's gentle ; vot violent, Waller. Not 
acrid; not corrosive ; pot acrimonious ; demulcent ; 
assuasive. Arlnthnot. Not shai mellow ; 3 sweet; 
having no mixture of acidity. pi Aly 


| MILDEW, mil’-dd. n. 3. . {mildeape, Sax.] A dis- 


is eal caused by adewy moisture which 
pe bonds its acrimony corrodes the plant: or, 
rather a concrete substance, which ex- 
of the leaves. What the 
rs commonly call mildew is an insect prey- 

n this exudation. Hill. 
i DEW, mil’-dd. v.a. To taint with mildew, 


MIT DLY, mild’-é. ad. [mrlbelice, Sax.] Tender- 
ly; not severely. Geally; } not iain 


MI'LDNESS, mild’-nés, n.s. Gentleness ; 
ness; mercy; clemency. Dryden. “sped Berane 
MILE. mile n.s. [mtl, mila, Sax.; mille passus, 
‘ey V 
Lat.] The usual measure of roads in and, one 
omnes eee hundred and sixty yards. Claren- 


the varrow 


iryden. 
MIDWIFERY, mid’-wif-ré. 1M n.s. Assistance MILIARY, mil’- yar’. 11S. a. [milium, Lat.] Small ; 


given at childbirth. Trade of a midwife. Act of 


resembling a millet seed. 


production ; 3 ele to | nied co-operation in|; MI/LIARY Ferer, mil’-yfi-rb-& -var. n.s. A fever that 


production 


Though the iis long in midwife, it is ich short 
A its derivative midwifery, and the compound man 
midwife. W. 


Taylor 


MI'‘DWINTER, mid’-wio-tdr. n. x. [midpracep, 
ay iy The winter solstice : December the twenty- 


ruden, 
MIEN, ie N.S. [mynd, Goth.] Air; look; man- 
ner. Spenser. 
MIFF*, mif. n. 5. Displenewre 5 ; -humour. 
MIGHT, mite. 393, ‘The preterit of may. 
wer to; to have been possible. Locke. 
mani, 


mite. ns. [muisht,Sax.] Power; strength 5, 


Pes, 
To have | MILITARY, mil’ 


Iuces stnall eruptions. 
MILICE, mé-lése’. ns. [Fr] Standing foree. Tm 


Ochna, mil’-é-tiin-sé. 2. s. Warfare. W. 


Mountagne. 
MILITANT, mil’-lé-t4nt. a. [militans — ] Fight- 

ing } prosecuting the business of a 

Engaged in warfare with hell and the wo A 

term applied to the chereh af Coriet on earth, as 

1 to the church triumphan Meine 
MI'LITAR, mil'-!4-tir, a, [miliaris Lat.] En- 
gaged in the life of 
a soldier ; soldierly. Shak. Seiing a a soldier | ie. 
winier to a_sole _“ ea 
y soldiers. ilitar is obsolete. 


Spenser. 
miciir ond. Mt dete Utmost force ; highest degree of MI LITARY®, mil’- iaahed. n. 8. pl. The soldiery. 


siren, 


MIGHTY Y, To rat ad. [milvcilice, Sax] With 


|| MULITARILY®, ml¥-lé-ti-ré-lé, ad. In a soldierly 


mauner, T'rial of the Rewgicides. 
600 


MIL MIM 


—nd, mdve, ndr, pdt ;—tdbe, tab, ball dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
tt MPLITATE, mil’-Ié-tdte. oS ee. 1. | zh, Lang One who expects the millennium. Bud- 


mitra TA raft yk ms. n.s. [Lat] The trainbands ;|) MM LLENARY®, mil’-Ié-né-ré. n. s. The space of a 
the standing force of a nation. Bacon. thousand 4 = One who expects the mil- 
MILK §, ing | n. s. [mele, Sax.] The liquor with|)  lennium., 
Bhat animals feed their young from the breast. MULLENARY, li Weot-e a.’ Consisting of a 


Emulsion made by contusion of seeds. Ba- housand. Ar: 
7 * || MI'LLENIST, mil’-lé-nist. . s. One that holds the 


7 ° MILK, milk. v. a. ao draw milk from the breast || millennium. 
the band. Pope. ‘To suck. MILLE/NNIAL, mil-lén’-né-dl. a. Pertaining to the 
MILKEN, milk’-kn. 103, a, Consisting of milk.|| _ millennium. 
sate, MILLENNIUM, mil-lén/-nd-dim. 113. n.s, [tss} A 
ge im, milk’-dr. 98. n.s. One that milks ani-|| thousand years yeaee j generally taken for the 
whic 


years do according to an ancient tradi 
MI/LKINESS, milk’-2-nés. n. s. Softness like that tion in the church, ‘grounded on a doubtfil text in 
of milk ; ach to the nature of milk. Dri the A our blessed Saviour shall reign 
MI'LKLIVERED, milk’-liv-vérd. a. ark mad ow, with the faithful apo earth afler the resurrection, 
Cowardly ; timorous 5 3 fainthearted. before the final — of beatitude, Burnet, 
MVLKMALD, milk mllk’-mide. 1. s. Woman pa MULLEPED, mil ; SA LEPEDSS, 
in the dai 
etn coda 9 isa: zeaurinccen Lat.] 7 nish grove tte gerbe go 


its numerous feet; the palmer-worm also has this 
MI'LKPAIL, milk/-pale. ns, [milk ig pail.] ed name. Mortimer. 
sel into which cows are milk 7 om former Hg pemereg of this word is adopted 


| ic Mr. Scot 
ag tne mi core in he imine au pan = Entick; and’ and the ie hare by Mr. r Naren, W. Johnston, Bu- 
POTTAGE, milk- pie 90. n. s. [milk chanan,and Perry. That the latter is the more fashion- 


bie cannot be denied ; but that the former is the more 
and pottage.} Food made by boiling milk with wa- correct is evident, from sod gu ments which have been 


ter and oatmeal. Locke. licieed : thus bi rechage 
MVLKSCORE, mill’-skbre, n. +, Account of milk their Latin final sy able onl eon 


for, scored 
‘ idom used in the singular, there is reason i 
MLRSOP, ll Bp es Gilad op) A A sof, || seldom used in the singular there om Teasoa why it 


Pr tore H, inilk/-tdd¢h, ns, Milktecth are those || come milliped : centipede, properly contipes, le 


small teeth whieh come forth before when a foal is|| a: am, by forming centi prone te — shows we 
about three months old, and which he nee © tion ; aod if antipedes has not yet submitted to thie 
cast about two years and a half afler. F anulogy, it is because, like cantharides, ides, 


on a board. Addison 7 should retain it cannot be and why Besides, though 


manes, it is never used in the singular An 


MI'LKTHISTLE, milk'-this-sl. n.s, An herb. Tiropgs. WF. 

MI'LKTREFOIL, milk’-tré-Oll. n.s. An herb. MI'LLER, mil’-lir. 98. n.s, One who attends a mil}, 
MI/LKVETCH, milk’-vétsh. n. 5. A plant. Miller. Shakspeare._ 

MI'LKWEED, milk’-wéed. ms. A plant. MILLER, mill’-ldr. n.«. A fly. 


inseorth, 
MI'LKWHITE, milk -hwite. 397. a White as milk. MILLER'S-THUMB, sat Tors-thtan’ we, A eons 
MiLKWoRT, milk’-wirt, 1. s. A bell-shaped MILLESEMAL, aide w econ tat] 
consisti thousandth 
MILK WOMAN, milk’-waim-min. n.s. A woman|| MILLET, ees (mile, ey. A plant. 
whose business is to serve families with milk. Ar-|| Miller. "A kind of fish. Carew 

buthnet. — print 3 wl *. s. One who sells 

MILKY, miik’+. 182. a. Made of milk. Resem- 


bands and > ape. 
peg milk. Pope. Yielding milk, Roscommon, MPLLION §aill-yae I 113, ri *. (Fr number 
housand. 


i timorous. Shakspeare || of —— myriads, or ten t 
MILK WAY, milk’--wa. ns. ope galaxy,abroad|| shat A proverbial name for any very great 
white path or ‘wack encompassing hole hea- || 


ber. Locke. 
vens, and extending itself in some places with a| MULLIONEDs, mil'-ytind. a. Maltiplied by millions. 
double path, but, for the most ai with a single | 
one : it consists of an innumerable quantity of fixed || MYLI. TLLION NTH, mil’-yanth. a. The ten hundred 
stars, different in situation and magnitude, from || thousandth. ley 
the confused mixture of — hose light its whole co- || MI‘LLSTONE, mil’=sidne. n.s. Na stone by which 
lour is el to be occasioned. Harris. corn is comminuted, Deut, xxi 
MILL § lL n.s. [myln, apelin } An engine or || MILT, milt. n. s, [mildt, Dutch] The sperm of the 
fabrick in which corn is ground to meal, or any male =. Watton, {milc, Sax.) The sple leen. 
other body is comminuted. Sidney. ‘| To MILT, mllt. ae a. To impregnate roe or 
To MILL, mil. v. a. To grind; to comminute. .To| Saal he fish. 
best up up "chocolate. ‘To stamp coin in the mints, Mitt Saves mit 8 98, 2. agit en he of any fish, the 


MILL-COG, mil’-kég. n. 8, [mill and cog.) The den- MVLTW PWORT: milewdrt wart. n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 
ticulations on the circumference of wheels, by which || MIME$, mime. n.s. (Fr. ; peyos, Gr. mimus, per. A 
eA into other wheels. Mortimer. || buffoon who practises “gesticulations, eithe eithe: 
MILL-DAM, mil’-dim. n.s. The mound by which|| sentative of some action, or merely contri to 
the water is kept up to raise it for the will. —_ sean wee een. A hud judicrous composition ; & 
farce 
MILL-HORSE, mll’-bdrse. nt. s. Horse that turns a 7 MIME, mime. v. n. To play the mime. B. Jon- 


mill. men 
MILL-MO TAINS, mil’-médn-tinz. n.s, An herb. MIME/TICAL®, mé-mét’-4-kal, - [punrexos.] Tm- 


Ainsworth. MIME’TICK ¢, mé-mét’-ik. 129, itative. 
MILL-SIXPENCE®, mil'-siks’-pénse. n.*. One of || Harris. 
the first milled pieces of tm money used in England,|) MI/MICAL, mbm’-mé-kal. a. [mimicus, Fags Re a 


tative 5 befitting a mimick ; acting the 
ag eget cmc a ns. The grieterts den- | Wotton. 
le teeth, Arinthn || MI’MICALLY, milm’-mé-kAl-. ad. Io imitotion; in 
MILVENA’ ARIAN. mil Wend aa ck [millena-|] 2 mimical manner. 





MIN 


MIN 
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neem, pam, 068, n. &. i Eenlenions, Tot.9 A 
icrous imitator; a buffoon who another’s 
act or manner. Mion. ‘Ameen or ecrvile imbator. 


MiMicK mim’-mik. a. Imitative. Milton, 
— MI'MICK, ml mim'-mik. v. a. To imitate as a buf 


MIMICRY. cnlos cchtert. a's, Burloowes induce. 


O/GRAPHER, mé- far. 129. n. 5. 
mimus, and yeddw.] pe apt a ‘Sir T. 


MINA/CIOUS§ mbul-ais, 356, 129. a, [minax, 
setae Full of 
mI ATCETy, seer Be iy we Disposition to use 

gg he prc min’ -A-rét. n. s. (nia, Tarkios J A 

in Saracen architecture. Drwnamond. 

MINATORY, RY, mly-nf-tr-s. 512,” [Seo Dots. 
TICK. -nd-tir-é : ml-nd- 

tect er) a. iner® Lat Lat.] "Threatening. 

To MINCE, mise v. a. inhew, Fe) To cut into 

_ Bacon. 


$0! Bee To mention any thing 

a little at a time; 5 1 palate to 

ee lack “Te with affected softness ; 
yes 


minse. v.n. To walk nicely by short 
steps; to act with appen rance of scru and 


Es siieae and imper- 
MIN 


ie made of meat 
REDE smtp or cut into avery 
rodients 
ep being mostly in use about ry be 
Christmas. 
MIRCINGLY, p Fmt tk 410. ad. i. Tn anal pores 


MINDS. var n. 8. * Egempn, "YSax.} The intelligent 


to cli 
To MI 


pores ectual capacity. 

iking ; choice ; lediestins 3 ; affection. 
Hooker. Quality ; disposition. ts 5 
sentiments. , 3; remem- 
brance. 


To MIND, mind. v. a. To mark; to attend. Span. 
To pot in mind to remind. Locke. To intend ; 


To wenn, Chapa n. To incline; to be disposed. 

uy DED, mind’-&d, a. Disposed ; inclined ; affect- 

MINDFUL mind’-fal. a, Attentive ; heedful ; having 

sof ILLY, mind’-fl-l. ad. Attentively ; heed- 

MINDFULNESS, mlnd’-fll-nés. n. s. Attention ; 
Sherieood. 


MINDLESS, mind’-Iés, a. Inattentive; regardless, 
Not endued with a mind 5 havi ing no St | 
lectual powers. Daries. Stupid; unthinking. Shak. 
sas pd pad vet KEN, mlnd’-strik-k’n, 103, a, [mind |! 
MINE, stricken.] Moved ; : =y et in mind, —, 
me — poss. [myn, Sax.] aging 
to me. 
In rem the Scripture, as, “Mine eyes have seen 
a salvation” we are at no loss for the Teovaneindion 
of this word, as the dignity and solemnity of the compo- 
sition invariably direct us to give the é its long sound, 
asin fine, line, &e.; but in Milton and other authors, 
where there is no such a solemnity, this ound 
of the word has an intolerable «tiffness, und o 
to have been used. Thos, in the Spectator, Ne e, 
Mr. —- says: “ Were I to prescribe a oat for 
“drinking, it should be formed upon a saying quoted by 
“Sir Wi fat Temple; ‘The first glass for myself, the 
“second for my friends, the third for good humour, and 
“the fourth Led mine enemies,’ 
In Milton too 
“© Meth 


“ Close at mine car one called me forth lo walk” 
Per, 
In Shakspeare also: 


“Sleeping within ming orchard, 
“ My custom always in the afternoon, 





{ 


| 


upee secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed for ooy ina cena 
sad « And t in the porches poy mine eare 
“ The leprous disti Hemlet. 
In a)) these instances, we min Racaiiaci a staleness, and 
uncouthness of sound, =? is = yore to 


the car; and as th riting was introduced 
when our lan aes onele to have been in its in- 
fancy, for the of euphony, aay it is —_ 


grammatical ;) = now, when it may be that it has 
arrived at ite maturity, the very same reason seems to 
entitle the present age to alter it ; ee 
pronunciation of it, by substituting my, pronounced like 

me, in its stead. 

The d ble sound which mine has in these cases, 
has induced several readers to pronounce it mia; bat, 
pe fc thus mincing the matter, (if the pun will be pardoa- 

a he a mutilate the word, and leave it more disa- 
on have np austen, bot enthar 00 et 
ve no choice, but either to pronounce i 
wie, and to let the author be answerable for the ill 
sound ; or, in all language but that of Scripture, to 
change it into my, pronounced like me. 

Shakspeare scems to have used this word ludicrously is 
the Saorty wre of Windsor, where Falstaff says, 
“ Mine host of the aap 6 aren ? er bost, I must 
“turn away some of my followers ;" and the host, by re- 
ae Falstaff to ate scholarly an and = , seome 
to intimate, that this use of the word « 
vowel or an A was the most correct way y of epeaking. 
But h thy pin b in familiar or Dediarons 
admit of changed into the sound of 
will, on no occasion, suffer an alteration into min. 
When the — ia used familiarly, it is always a bur- 
ure ve use of it, and therefore —— 


A 


5 mwYN, OF mactt, 
welsh} A fda merely in ‘the earth, which 
contains metals or minerals. Waller. A cavern 
dug under any fortification, that it may sink for 
patna eee nef or, in modern war, that powder 
may be } ged in it, which bei 

time, whatever is over it may 


To MINE, mine. r.n. To dig mines or burrows. 
Walton. "P To practise secret means of injury. Sack- 
mine. », a. Te mes binges 07 mines 


7 MID 
y slow 
MINER, mine’-dr. 98. n. 2. a, ia gg One that 
digs for for metals, Dryden. 
MUNERAL §, min’-nér-Al. 88. n. s. [minerale, Lat. 
Fossil body ; aspera Joan a mines. All 
are minerals, but all minerals are not rmoetals. Min- 


“MY'NERALIST, min’ — n.s. One skilled or 
employed in minerals, 
MINERA‘LOGIST, oe 8 n. 5. [mimer- 
= —_ Aéyos.] One who discourses on mmerals. 
| MINERALOGY, a (-Aje. 518. ns. The 
trine of mi 


| MI'NEVER, aie’ bile, n. s. (Sec Mentven.] The 
- - the! meniver ; white fur with specks of black. 


To PuINGLES, ming’-gl. 405. v.a. [menyan, Sax} 
To mix; to join; to compound ; to unite with some- 
thing so as to make one mass. Milton. ‘To con- 
eee to make of dissimilar parts. Milton. To 
confuse 

gbclireb pen ng ming’-gl. v.n. To be mized; to be 


ed 

BPNGLE E, ming’-gl. n.s. Mixture ; medley ; confused 

MINGLE-Ma! Feemed ming’-gi-ming!-gl. ns. A 

MUNGCEDLY®: ding” ming’-gld-Ié, ad. Here and there. 

MINGLER, ming’-gi-dr. 98. n.2. He who mingles. 
Harmar, 


MI'NIARD*®, min‘-yard. a. Sofi; dainty. See Mic- 
NIARD. 


——S ee 


MIN 





—nd, mive, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tab, 





To MI'/NIARDIZE®*, min’-yir-dize. mignar- 
ym Fr.] To render soft, pm lel dainty. 
To MI’NIATE §*, =o v.@. [miniare, Ital, from 
reo aA 9 paint or tinge with vermilion. Warton, | 
MINIATURE, min‘-¢-thre. 274. [min’-2-A-tire, | 
oy ] ». s. [miniatura, Ital, from miriare.] Paint- 


ing by powders mixed with gum and water. Repre- 
septation in & small compass; representation less 


Gee Se veer: . Sidney. Red letter: rubrick dis- 
MI'NIKEN, ft n-kin. a, Small; diminutive. 
wl Nik TRIN, wl maakt ns. A darling ; a favourite. | 


Johnson. _A small sort of pins, 
MINIM, mln'-nim. 1. s, {minimus, Lat.] A small be- 
ing; a dwarf. Milton. A small sort of fish called 


One of an order of friars, called Minimi, || 


least of all, from affected humility. Ancient- 





shortest note in musick ; now #equal to two | 


Shak. A little song or poem, Spenser. 


' sort of printing letter. 
MPNIMENT®, ei ste n, s. [from muciment.] MINOnIT 


Miniments are the evidences or writings, whereby 
a man is enabled to defend an “ile of his estate. 


Cowel. Proof; 
ME NIMUM®, nmi. ns. {Lat.] The small 
MENIMUS, ni aa oem n.s. [Lat] A being of 
MINION §, miv’- Fry A 


site ee 


favourite ; a 
MINIONS, ml min’ . a. Trim; feat ; a ar: 
Le 3 geatle. Huloet. 
ar i ON®, mii ney n. 8. [miniwn, Lat.] Vermil- 


MINIONING®, min’-yan-Ing. n. 2. Kind treatment. 


Marston, 
MI'NIONLIKE*, a 3 dain- 
DENIAL, mit -yiio-le gy ; Reedy. 


MI/NIONSHIP®, mle’ ~yhn-ship. n.s. State of a fa- 


vourite. 

MI/NIOUS, m min’ vst. 113. a. {minhen, L Lat] Of the 
colour o lead or vermilion. 

To MNISH, —— v. a. g. ((rom diminish To 


aistea eek Shy oa) 
t; one who is 3 one Ww 
under another. Sidney. One who is ae 
int teen administration of government. Bacon. 
who serves at the altar; one who performs wt 
dotal rae 1Col.i. A delegate; an official. 
mei An agent from a in ereige power without the 
of an ambassadour. 
7°) i ISTER, mlv’-nis-tdr. v. a. ni eal Lat.] 


ro MENIS to su ly 5 0 to afford. 2 Cor. i 

ISTER, in’-nis-tdr. * n. To ‘attend ; to 

in any olice. Milton. To give medicines. 
give su ies of things needful ; to give 
ite 

God. 


mt To 
rs 3 to afford. Luke. To at- 
3 the service of Rom, xii. 
‘RIAL, min-nis-é/-ré-dl. a. Attendant ; 
“periour authority. Bacon. spr nig 7 ie belo: 
= the ecclesiasticks or their — el 
MINISTEPRIALLY, mensat AL ad. In 0 
ministerial manner. 
contracted to Digby 
MISisTIAt, ay -aisedl on a." Portslaing toh 
MIN PNISTRANT min!-nfs-trint. a. Attendant ; acting | 
command. 
; office of an delegated or com- 
WaSooed ty snsther. Bp. lor. Service; of- 
cal function. 


Sore 
acting at command, Brown. Asiog under su- 
to ministers of state. 
‘aterland. 
ogy“ apleloraril min’- shed. n.s. Office; service. 
ATION, mip-nis-irh’-shiin. .». 8. Ageecy;| 
min’-ols-trés, x. s. She who sup- | 


we -F ecclesiasti Law. 
page. fiemide. 
ween i nS. (reindeterinom, Let} | 





: 


(" 
| 
| 


| 
| 


! 








MIN 
L ;—potind ;—thin, THis. 
* Office ; service. Sprat. Office __ set apart to 
ach; ecclesiastical coe: Es heomey | 
‘mterposition. A Rocca Drydet Per- 


tterbury. 
But employed in the publick affairs of a state. 


iff. 
MP NIUM, min‘-yiim. 113. n.s. Red lead. Hill. 
MI'NN NNEKIN®. Misixiy. 
MI/NNOCK. n. s. See Mimick. Shakspecre. 
gree ed ping 327. n. 4. ion, ry Fr.J “A very 
sinal I fish; a 


Walton. 
sag Fa toe 3p Pek 166. a. [Lat.] Petty; inconsidera- 
Inferiour. Warton. Less; smaller. 
Clarendon. 
MV/NOR, mi’-niir. n. s. Que under age. Daries. The 


second or particular jon in ihe syllogism. 

Bacon. A Franciscan friar: a name adopted to 

os their cmnerees 2 humility. DMinorite is 
ee TES, ml brie v, a [minor, Lat.] 


To lessen ; to diminish. 
MINORA’FION, nl mi-né-ri’-shdn. n.s. The act of 
; diminution ; decrease. Walsall, Ob. haa 
E*, se n.s. A Franciscan 

See Minor. 
fgeretette mb 129. n.s. The state of 

age. Shak. The state of being less. 

being unde The smaller number. 


|| MVNOTAUR, min’-nd-tawr. n. 2. [minos and ftau- 


sa - go invented by the poets, half man 

bull, Shakspeare. 
MINSTest, min‘-stér, 93, n, s. [minytene, Sax.] 
astery ; an ecclesiastical ity ; a cathe- 


A mon 
dral church. Lydgate. 

MINSTREL §, min’-stril. 99. n.s. [from minster.) A 
musician; one who plays upon instruments; a 


MINGTRELSY, min’-strél-sé. 2, s, Musick ; instru- 
mental harmony. Davies. A number of musicians. 


Milton. 
pe tga oa n. §. (mice, & — A plant. oy 
’ i.j mynet, 
The Sel aie an y 


place where | Bing is coined. 

atrner of invention. Tackepowe, 
,» mint. v. a. [mynetian, Sax.) To coin; 
. Bacon. To invent; to re 

semyut, Sax.] To aim at; to wish 
lo have a mind to. 

MI'NTAGE, mlat’- “ie. 90. n, s. That which is coined 
yf — The duty paid for coining. 
MINTER, TER, inlaw’ dr. 98, n, s. A coiner. Camden. An 


inverter. Gayton, 
oe ribo mint’-man. 88. n. s. One skilled in coin- 


MiNTHASTER, mint’-mA-stir, n. s, One who pre- 
age. Boyle. One who invents. Like. 
MINUET, mit nd-h. 99. n. s. [mennet, Fr.] A state- 
lar dance, — 
MENU , min’-ndm. n,s. [See Mixtm.] With a yee 
ters: a "small sort of printing a —_— 
minion. With musicians: a note of 
of whieh make a semibrief, Bailey. 
MINUTES, mé-ntte’. a, [minutus, Lat.) Sidi 
litle ; ag er smal] in bulk; small in conse- 


quence. 
Ry If we wish to be very minute, we pronounce the i 
a the po syllable long, as in the word directly, which 


MINUTE §, min/-nit. [mln/-nite, Jomes.] n. s. [mine 
tum, Lat.] The sixtieth go poabieg: | 
small space of time. lay roel we ught 
an oe a tee any thi 
deen ars be done ; rap Sloe detail of things si 
peepee Bp. Taylor. 
i I have given the col 
H a: 
orthogra, 
j ae 


} Ty MUNUTE, min‘-nit. v. a. To set down in short 
ints. 

IN -BOOK, nin’ -nit-bdSk. n, s. Book of short 

603 


: 


nial prumeeintion of thie 
in all solemn speaking, would recommend the 
phical, or that which Py ‘edieated vy the spell- 


iM 
hints. 


' MIR 


MIS 


1 $59 —Pate, far, Fail, Ft j—me, mét j—pine, pn j— 


MINUTE-GLASS, min’-nit-giis. n. ». Glass of which 
the sand measures a minute 

MINUTE-HAND*, niu’ -nit-blind. n. s. The hand 
that a to the minutes of a clock or watch. A. 


MINUTEIACK®, min/-nit-jak. n. s. Another name 
for Jack of the Clockhouse. Shakspeare. 

MINU'TE- ‘TCH, milo’-nit-wdish. ns. A watch 
in which minutes are more distinctly marked than 
in common watches which reckon by the hour. 


mun UTELY®, main’-nit-. a. Happening every |' 


Hamanond. 
MIN \UTELY, min'-nit-lé. ad. Every minute ; with 
very little time intervening. Hammond. 
MINUTELY, mé-niue’-lé. [See Mixu‘re. jad. Toa 
small point; exactly to the least part; nicely. 


Locke. 
ae ees. on ae s. Smallness ; ex- 
inconsiderablene: 
MING TLAS, be ge TES pl. [Lat.] ‘The 
smallest particulars, Dr. Maxwell, 
mine, mingks. 408, n. s. 
? J 
Minye” Lag a, 
below the surface. T'homson. 
eo in¥-ra-bl. a, [mirabilis, Lat.] — 
i admiration. 
MIRACLES, phos kl. on. ¢. loreaies 
A wonder ; something above human power. Bal 
[In theology.} An e above hanes or natural 
wer, ed in attestation of some truth. 
Anciently, a spectacle, or sort of dra- 
matick entertainment, representing the lives of 
saints and the mest eminent scriptural stories. 


robably from mignon] 


tee mine.] Subterraneous ; 





Om I have Wiffered from Mr. Sheridan in the sound of 
the first syllable of this word, as he seems to have 
adopted a vulgar pronunciation, which does not dis- 
tinguish between the sound of i, succeeded by single or 
double r, not final; and the ,ound of i final, or succeed- 
ed by r nod another ear aay Tp the former cuse, the 
iis pure, aud has exact! y the same sound as its a 
sentative y in pyramid, lyrick, &c.; in the latter, t 
goes into short ¢or a, as in birta, ‘virtue, &ec. or sir, 
stir, &c, Principles, No. 108,109, 110. WF. 


To MVRACLE®*, cee -ki. v. a. TO puake wonder- 


ful. Shakspeare. 
MIRACLE-MONGERS. mir’-4-kl-ming’-gir. +. 
A pretender to the performance of miracles; an tm- 


afntn Hallywell. 
RA‘CULOUS, mé-rik’-ka-lis. a.[miraculenr, Pr. 
Done by miracle ; produced yf Bes raha etfe 


more than natural. 
min Ci ‘CULOUSLY, hese baa wr tu ‘ad. By ane 
MiRacULO 


wer above that of nature, Spense: 

OUSNESS, mé- rak’-kivlas-nés, n, | 
The state of ig — by miracle ; oer 
to natural 
weaned: n.s. [Span.] A balcony. | 


3 


moer, a inp Mud; dirt at the |} | 


MIRADO 


et gr 

MIRE $, mire. f. s 
bottom of of water. Spenser 

To MIRE, mire. rv. a. To whelm in the mud ; 
with wud. Shakspeare. 

MIRE, aa. ns. [myr, Welsh; mypa, Sax.J An |! 
ann distmire. 

"RIN , mb -ré-uds, nm. s. Dirtiness; fuluess of | 


mick mérk. a. [mipce, Sax.] Dark ; obscure. |) 
MIRKSOME, mick. a. Nark ; obscure. Spen- | 


to soil | 


MRK SOMENESS®, méark’-siim-nds. n. s. Obscuri- || 
Mi ORKY, mea ke. a. i Let light. 
MIRROR, mir’-rar. 109, | miroir, Fr.] A}; 


looking glass; any thing eairged ibits represen- 
tations ® objects by Foloction. Wicliffe. \t is 


reg ny el plop for that on which the eye ought || 
oN ens Hooker, | 
MIRROR STONE, wlecviesOne ns. A. kind of visite VE 
transparent stone. Ainsworth. red 5 uncivi 


MIRTH $. mérth. 108. n. 6. {myp®, Sax] Merri 
it . . 

min Titi ae erry ; gay 5 cheerful. 

Mi RTHFULLY®, mérth’-fal-lé. ad. In a merry 


manner, Sir 


. Herbert 
MYRTHLESS, mérth'-lés, a. Joyless; cheerless. 


Chaucer, 

MI/RY, ml-ré. a. Deep in mud; muddy. Shak. 
Cousisting of mire. Shakspeare. 

. An mseparable particle, used in compo- 


|| MIS 9, mils. 
sition to mark an ny = vation of the 
meaning: as, clance, hu » ill luck 
[mes, Teut. and Fr. ; mi Se} 

QF What ix remarkable in t pronunciation of this in- 


separable preposition is, that ies #, whether the accent 
be on it or not, or whether it be followed by a sharp or 
flat consonant, always retains its sharp, hissing sound, 
and never goes into -, like dis and ez. The reason 

soems to ms that the’ latter come to us eunapounded, 
and have their meaning so mingled with the word aste 
coalesce with it, while mis iw a distinct prefix, and 


has but one uniform ment 
MISACCEPTA’TION, “hist n. & 

The act of taking in a wrong 
MISADVE'NTURE, indy Advan’-tshdre. ns. 
Mischance 3 misfortune ; ill 


heya Fr. 
MISADY ENTURED, D nale-bd- vén’-tshdr'd. 359. a. 
Unfortunate. Shakspeare. 
MISADVI/SED, wnke-ad-vie'd’, 359. u. Il) directed. 
ap AFFECT* — v.a. To dislike; 


MISAPFECTED®, Ate: feki’-2d. a. ll affected ; 
rn MI > MISAFFI’ i, Me, Army. v.a. To state in- 
y; to affirm 

mae! {SA IMED. inis-dn'd’. ry 80. No a. Not aimed righily. 

MISALL: LEGA‘TION®, N*, mis H-gh’-shén.n.s. False 
statement. B. 

To NISRLLAGES mls-Al lade’ v. nae To cite 

Poa "Ee, lshiiV-dnse. a. 2. i 
association. 

MISALLI'ED*, mis-fl-lide/.a. Ill associated. Burke. 

MIS: ANTHROPE$, tls/-Ain-tirédpe, 503. te 


= ‘ oF ihdening yoy es npr geoteehe ar 
hater of a oe 


M ONTHROPICAL® Low 

MISANTHROPICK®*, 
Hating mankind. Grang 

MISA'N pom ca ns A 
hater of mankind. 

MISA‘NTHROPY, ett —— ns. Hatred 
of mankind. Ld. € 

| nas nna. TION, vrlip-pl- Ads, s. Ap- 
lication to a wrong 


o MISAPPLY’, re v. a. “es apply to 
To MISAPEREHEND, . s-ip-pré-bend v.a. Not 


to understand rightly. 

MISAPPREIE/NSION, ea p-prh bie’ ite. x. &. 

Mistake 5 not ri is spprebnasion. Glanvil 

te obras ASC _ mis-ls-skribe’. v.a. Te sedi 
alsely 

To MIS ASSIGN, giiesias v.a, To assign erro- 
neously. Boyle. 

| To MISATTE/ND*, mis-dt-ténd’. v. a. To attend 
a hily ; to disregard Milton. 

MISBECO’ rais-bé-kdim’. rv. a. Not to be- 

Ip aeoe ; 1o be unseemly ; not to suit. Sidney 


MISRECO MINGNESS®, male bakin slog? nds. ns. 


MISBEGO'T. mieten Unlawfully 
1 

| MISBEGOTTEN, HB ey te or irregular- 
v ten. Shakspeare. 

To MISBEHA’VE, mls-bi-bhve’. vn. ‘To act ill or 


Ty MitaRA Ves mis-bé-have’. v. a. To conduct 


ED. a a. ‘Untangt ; ill 


MIS 
—1d, méve, nér, nit 
BOSBEHA’ aAVIOUR, mee De bie -yer. n. s, Il con- 
MISBELTEE, nivts-te n n.s. False religion, a 
To MISBELUEVE® ile-bd-lev!. vn. To hold & 
airs? balers, wrougir. Shatspare. 
a false relig jon, or believes wrongly. Dry 


To MISBESE’EM®, mis-bé-sdém’'. v. «. Bo wate, 

not to become. Bp. Hail, 
To MISBESTOW®, mis-bé-std’. va, To bestow 
RNS, mis’-bérn. a. Boru to misfortune ; un- 


tote, mis-kal’-kd-late. v, a. To! 





yaad 
—_ M 


MISCALCU ULATIONS « mis-k&l-ki-ld/-shdu. m. s. | 
computation, Biblioth, Bilt. j 
| 





‘A'L, mis-kaw!'. 406, v.a. To name improp- 


SCA/RRIAGE, inis-kAr’-ridje. 90. m. s. Il con- 

King Charles, ag | y event of our un- 

pain ; failure, Locke. rtion 5 act of bring- 
the time. Graunt, 

het befre mis-kar’-ré, vn. To fail; not to 

have the intended event; not to succeed. Shuk. 

‘To have an abortion, Hos, ix. 


TE MMCAST, mnls-kist’, v. a. ‘To take a wrong 
er ee peed VINE, mls reef 7.8. | woods Masti.) | 


MISCELLA’NEOUS, Sint aba. Mingled 
of various kinds, B. 
LATE OUR ESS, mly-s8l-1a! -ne-b 
s. Composition of various kinds. 
MPSCHLLARYS mis‘-sél-lén-¢, 503. a. {miscelte- || 





neus, Lat.) Mixed of various kinds. Buron. 


MIS 


j—tiibe, tb, ball ;—0il ;—pddnd j—dhin, THis. 


i 
MVSCHIEVOUSLY, mis‘-tshé-vas-It. ad. Noxious- 


It; hurtful wicked! 
MrscHievol’ SNES, SS) itive n. 8. 
ousness ; wickedness. 


Hurtfulness ; peru South. 
MPSCHNA®, rnish’-nd. n.s. [Hebrew,] A part of 
the Jewish Talmud, Mather, 
MISCIBLE, mis’-sé-bl. 405, a. [misceo, Lat.] Possi- 
ble to be mingled, Arbuthnot. 
MISCITA’TION, mis-sl-td’-shin. n. s. Unfair or 
false quotation. 'Bp. 
- ie quote wrong. 
en claim. 


Hiall. 

To MISCY'TE, mis-slte’, x, 

MISCLA‘IM, ‘imis-klame’. 

MISCOMPUTA‘TION, mis-kém-pd-ta/-shdn. n. s 
False reckoning. Clarendon, 

To MISCONCE IVE, mls-kén-stéw’, v. a. To mis- 

af e¢; to have a false notion of. Spenser. 

SCONCE‘IVE®, rals-kbn-stév’. v. n. ‘To en 

tertain a a notion; to have a wrong idea. 


2 Mace. i 
MISCONCE! IT, mis-kbn-ster’. ‘ns. False 
MISCONCE/PTION pinle-kbo-etp/-ebtin. opinion, 


wrong notion. Hooke 
MISCONDUCT, mk it, n. s. Ill behaviour; 
ill management, 


To MIs NbucT ole kbn-dSky’ v.a.'To manage 
amiss 5 to _s 

| miscokse’ CTURE, IRE, mivkéojék/-ishire. n, s. A 

To. i ‘ONJE'CTURE, mls-kénjék’-tshire. v. a. 


T» raScONTE Crone, inshore 


make & wron 


Sood MISCONSTHUCHON, mirid mis-kén-strdk’-shin. n. s. 


interpretation of words or things. Brown. 
ONSTRU E, opened See Con- 
Tv. 


To ite 


STRUE.] v. a. To in 


terpret 
‘The accent on the first syllable of this word, which || MISCONSTRUER®, ilk Prony =.¢, One 


a of all our orthodpist-, oxeept Dr. 
Kenrick, isa the tendency to fllow the secon- 
dary accent of the pe bod, Latin word, not withstand | 

the double consonant in the middle. "Thus miscella- 

nea, in our penennersiies of it, having a atress on the 

first, becomes the accent, when the word is anglicived 

by dropping a ay Acavemy, MamMiteany, 

and Mepuivary, 

MI/SCELLANY, de etic n.s. A mass formed | 

out of various kinds. 2 
va. To 


it, 
To MISCE’'NTRE*, i aio plee | 
MISCHA'NCE, mis-tshiinse’, n.s. Il) luck ; ill for- 


misfortune mishap. Sidney, 
To MISCHA'RGE®, mis-ishdsje’. v. a. To charge 
amiss in an account. Fale, 
MYSCHIEF $6, mis’tshif. 277. n. ». (meschef, old Fr.} 
Harm ; hurt ; tcl is ill and injuriously done, 
Ill co } vexatious affair. Siwi/?. 
To™ SHIEE, 0 “mis -tshif v. a. To hurt; to harm; 


FMAKER. maifs’-tshlf-mA-kar. 2.8, One 
causes misc! 
MAKING, mis’-ishif-ma’-kIng. a. Caus- 
Rowe. 


IEVOUS, mis’-tshd-vi.s, 277. a. Harmful ; 
5 destructive ; noxious; pernicious; inju- 
rious wicked. South. Spiteful; malicious. Afi. 











ae is an aceentuation of this word u 

Mela chil confined to the vulgar, w ich, from ii 
ness to analogy, is well worthy of being =A 

an by thelearned. Ana ee Leepeizen, the that the | 
verb formed from the noun mischief a ge aiees, 
aa from thief, thieve; grief, grieve; belief, be 
&c., with the accent on fas ‘oeamd syllable, “an 
, from such a verb would naturally be ormed the 
* tive in - But aes analogy can give sanction 
‘toa vulgarism? Wha observes of the learned in 
another case is but fev De cable in thig: 

“So much they scorn the crowd, that, if the throng 

* By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 
To which we —_ that in language, as in many 
pra mpg by a we to be wrong w — thas 
right with the vulgar 


ey geo 


sls m mis-di’-2t. n. s. 





MISDISPOS 


makes a 
MiSCONTINUAN e,. 
intermissi 


hited F504 may ns. 


1i0n 5 
|| Te S MISCO'UNSEL. wle-kbbe’-all. ©. a, To advigh 


To » MISCOUNT, mis-kddnt’. v. a. [mescounter, Fr.] 
To reckon wrong. 


To — mis-kddnt’. ».n, To make a false 
reckonin, Patrick. 

|i MPSCRE nek: mis’-kré-finse. 2 n. s. [mescreance, 

oe REANCY, mis’- or mescroiance, 

Fr.) Unt elief; false faith ; to a false 


ap feigion, Benmer. mis/-kré-int. n. s. [mescreant, Fr.] 
He that holds a false faith ; one Drase Shae Hy believes in 


. Avile’ 
MI'SCREATE, -nis-kré-dte’. a. Formed un- 
MI/SCREATED, mils-kré-4/-18d. naturally or il- 
legitimately ; made as by a bi of nature. 


Te MISDATE®, mis-dite’. v. a. ‘To mark with un- 
true time. 
MISDE‘ED, mis dade, n. s, [mipded, Sax.} Evil 
To tne mis-déém’. v.a, To judge ill of ; to 
- MISDEME AN, mis-dé-méne’. v.a. To behave 


MISDEME-ANOUR, mis-dé-m’-ndr. 166. n. s. 
Bact ill behaviour. Mismanagement. 


eae wile-di-vive’. ve. To ttn 6 
erly. Bp. Hail. ; 

MISDESERT®, niedd-cbet, m. s. Ill deserving. 
DEVO‘TION, mis-dé-vd'-shdin. n.s. Mistaken 


I 
— IRE‘CT* tnls-de-rae aig 4 eo ge 
Shenstone. 
Fiabe, sales dng-gvich 
To make 
POSITION, "rival pb-akh fin, w. 2. Inj 
oS 


clination to 


. MIS MIS 


IF Fl, i, ek wpm, 
7 e MEDS, ms-ddv. v. a. [mipdoen, Sax.] To do | % MISGRO'UND*, mis-grédind’. v.a. To found 
to commit. Donne. Ui Be. Hall, 
70 Mi BO mls-ddd. ©. n. ‘To commit faults. Mil- “MISGUi UDANCE, mis-gyl’-dinse. n. s. False di- 
MISDOER, mis-déd/-dr, 98. m.s. An offender; a To M MIsGth DE, miter [Bes harper va. 
lead 


factor. Spenser. | To direct ill; to | 
MISDOING, G, red tng n. s, Offence ; deviation (MISHA'P mis-hap’. ns. Mil ney ill WV icck 5 cae 


To MIS UBT mis-ciddt’, v. a. To suspect of de- “reais A’PPEN®, mils-hip’-p’p. v.n. To happen 


ceit or d Bidney. ill. 
oe o BR mid. n, 8, Suspicion of crime or To MISHE/ARS, mis-hére’. v.n. To bear imper- 


Irresolution; hesitation. Shak. Shakspeare. 
MISDOUBTFUL™ mis-<idit’-f0l. a. Misgiving. Mi Sivas mish’-mfsh. 2. 5, A eer heh 
Tun i i-masch, Teut.] Sir 7’ 
ISDRE/AD*, mis-dréd’. n. s. Dread of evil. Bp. @ MISE FE/R, mis-In-fér’. v. a. To infer wrong. 


— mize. n. 8. [Fr:) A law term 5 disbursement ; Fail enperhileg a v.a. To deceive by 


taxes; point or issue. C false 2" Mace. i 
MISE’ ASE®, age n. 5s. Uneasiness; want of 7 MISINFORM®, mnis-In-fOrm. v. n. To make 


Chaucer, 7. information. ” Mountagu 
MISEDITION®, mis-¢-dish’-dn. n. s. Nota genuine MISINFORMATION, mis n-fr-mb’-shin, ns. 
Hall. se intelligence ; false accounts, Bacon. 
To S MISEMPLO'Y, a gt sal v.a. To nse to MISINFORMER® oe a n. 8. Oae who 
spreads false information, .Bp. Hail. 
MISEMBL OYME? Fld mt s. Im- tM MISINSTRU'CT®, mls ileal v.a. To in- 


ication. RUC 
misenthys. ede. n, s. A wrong entry. Midis (GtYON, ah mis-In-strik’-shdn. n.e. In- 
MI/SER §, mb-zar, 98. n. s. waler, Lat.] A ereched | an evil pe 
person ; one overwh bh calamity, Sidney. MISINTE’ LLIGEN ES, ruls-in-él'-Id-jénse. *. s. 
A wretch ; a mean fellow. “Shak. A wretch cov- ae enmernegag nL disagreement, Clarendon. Mis- 
€tous to extremity : the only sense now in use. information ; 
Otwa To MISINTES PRET. inle-ln-abr’-prdt v. a. To 
MISERABLE, wiow SS re. a. rk Unba fase to a wrong sense, or wrong intention, B. 
PY; jcalemivous wretched retched ; 
wort — ate, xvi. Calpaby p (rer pgasean 3 stin- MisiVERPRETA/TION®, mis-In-tér-pré-th’- 
nfs shin. a. s. Wron penton . Hall. 
iERABLENERS, i miz’ edtbele 2 mr s. State , MISINTVERPRE - h 8 


Bp. Morten One who explains to wrong sense ot Wrong ie 
MISERARL miz’~zar-A-blé. ad. ae } ca- Mitton. 
enhonaty. South Wretchedly ; idney, To MISiOIN, lst v. a. To join unfitly or im- 
Ainsworth. ton, 
MYSERY. milz/-aiir-2. 440, 557. nm. #. [miseria, Lat.] 7h Miss 'DGE, ig a v. n, To form false 
Wretchedness; uw ness. Locke. Calam‘ty;/)! iden. 
mitre. Shak. fom 9 miser.] Covetousness 5 |! To PAIS DG mi v.a. To mistake ; to 


Shakspeare. c a i’ 
MISESTE'EM, mis-t-siéém’. om. s. Disregard ; || ‘ails GEMENT*, Pe, mls jddje’-mént. n.s. Un- 
sli. | just fopecmect unjust determination. Bishop 
To MISFA'LL*, mis-fall’. v.m, ‘To befall unluckily. |) “Jail: 
x To MISKE/N®, mis-kén’. v. ses. To be ignorant of ; 
To MISFA‘/RE*, mis-fare’. v.n. To be in an jf|)  @ misunderstand; not to kno 
state. Gower. . MISKIN®, cael, m3. A lide bagpipe. Drey- 
MISFA’/RE*, mls-fire’. n.s. Til state; misfortune. 
5 To P MISKENDLES, mis-kin’-dl, v. a. To inflame 
To MISFA‘SHION, mis-fish’-dn. v. a. To form || _rashly; to animate to an Ih prvgeet: Jip Bp. Hail. 
SKNO'WS, mls-n0, r to know ; to be 


To MI 
7m MISFEAIGN®, mils-fane’. », 2. To feign with an || | ignorant of, 


Testis, 6 Beosanable Harmen, , 

SLAY, mista’. v. a. ay ina 

a MSO , mis-(orm’. v. a. To pat in an ill Druden. ‘ = 
wisick YER mis-la'-dr. 98. n.s, One that puts in 











MISF UNE, mis-fOr'-tshdine, 461. #8. Calami-|| the wron place. Bacon. 
aisko ee want of good fortune. Sidary. To MY'SLE, wois’-sl. v.¥. [from mist.] To rain in 
FORTUN ED*, mls-fr'-tshin'd.a. Unfortunate, moe ible eee, like a thick mist: 


reM MISGY'VE, mik-glv’, v.a. To fill with doubt; to ‘To. MIS, “AD, mis-lede’. v.a. preterit and part. 

prope confidence. Shak. ‘To grant or give |) pass. misled. To -uide a wroug ways 3 to betray 
rly or amiss. Abp. Laud. to mischief or mistake. § 

mistr' G, fe moe Fr n.s. Doubt; distrust, | lees ao set mls-K-diir, 98. n. s. One that leads 


MISGOTTEN®, mis-gor'-t'n. a, Unjustly obtained. | onIshivantNEDe, 4 > elotiey' te. a. Not really or 
Spenser. arned 

~ MESGOVE RN, mis-giw'-tirn. r.a. To govern ot ‘Ss "EN, mlsJin. ns. [See Masttix.] Mixed 
anne = unfaitfally, Mir. for Mag. timer. 

MI'SLETOES. Sce MistTLeror. 


to 
MisGOVER D, mie giv'-tca'd. o’ Rade sunciv- 

red, Shakira To MISLIVKE*, mis-like’. v. a. To disapprove ; to 
MISGOVE ANCE, mils-giv’-frn-danse, n.s. Ir- || _ be not pleased ‘with j to alike. Sidney 


Mien in taren pet egg LVKE, mise e!, rm. Not to be pleased 
MENT, v'-fimn-mént. th. Milton, 
administration of publick a irs. Raleygh. iii poe MISLIKE, mis-llke’. n. s. Disapprobation; dislike. 


ment. B, ‘aylor. ty; inordinat 

behav ow: lego : MISLI’ ER. pals Heber. 98. n. s. One that disap- 
To MISGRA‘FF*, mis-grif’. v. a, To grafl amiss. 
Shakepenre, 7h NISLI VE, mi mist’ em. To live il. Bp. Hl 











MIS 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—thbe, thb, ball ;—éil ;—pédnd ;—thin, tHIs. 


ag eH mis-lik’. m. s, Misfortune ; bad Juck. 
To MIS: NRAGS, mis-miin’-idje. v. a. To man- 
nish iE, mls-mnda/-Idje-mdat. n., Tl 


ment ; 
To MIS) RK mike v.a, To mark with the 
ToM 


Collier. 
suitably. 


le, 

MISN MER ae .n.s. [Fr] [In 
law.) A wrong name, by which an indictment, 
or any other act, Lg fea be vacated. 

To MI BSE'RVE ints-Ob-zérv’. v.a. Not to ob- 


serve accurately, 
MISO’/GAMIST, Aion —— 129, n. 8. [prow 
ter, 


Misoutn ist Sagat air mead hae. n. &. [pid and 


A woman hater. 


Misoayny, mbar bab. = [ml-shg’-gé-né, 
sisPrRiOSt pn vee at yan. he s. Erroneous 
To MISO’ DER, mis-Br'-ddr, v.a. To conduct ill; 
MISORD abr ees, s. Irregularity ; 
MisORDERLY LY, aheie’- Girls. Irregular ; un- 
To MISPE'L, PEND, ei a. To spell wrong 


. Spect. 
RAareND nd’, v.a, preterit erit tad part. 
To spend ill; to waste; to con- 


to throw a ay . B. Jonson. 
mien ees a aA who spends 


ill 

I MISPENS! *, yen’ teal n.s. Waste; loss; ill 

7 MRSC des, wpeerentid. ra. To 
MISPERSUA'SION, ot ian ott OO 


notion; false ion. Bp. Taylor. 
T) MISPLACE, mis- hse’. 2.4.Te palin a wrong 


nm. 8. 


7 sisrO , mils-pdlat’. v.a. To confuse sen-|/ MI 


nctuation. 
7 tePRI NS ale-priet v.a, To print wrong. 


pag bh a n.5. An errour of the pits. 


To ter, Fr) i yee rede ae t 7 , me- 
— Yr. ‘Oo mistake. °o t; to 
“erly al 


ise, Si 
MISPRI'SION, ‘in. n. 8. Scorn; 
tempt. Shak. "Mistake ; misconception. Shak. “Tin | 
common law.] Neglect; negligence; oversight. | 
isprision of treason, is the concealment, or not 
closing, of known treason, Misprision of Selony, 0 
the aoe any a committed for felony, to go 


before he 
MISPROCEEDING®, “nlp -ing. n.s. Ir- 


Ts MISPROFE'SS*, mis-pro-fé’. r.a. To an- 


pat unjustly or falsely one’s skill in any art or 

nce, 80 a3 to invite employment. Donne. 

To > MISBRON O/UNCE®, mis-prd-ndlnse’. v. n. To 
speak inaccurately. Milton. 

go MSPRONOUNCES, alepri-nfiane’. v. a. To 

Toi sje gigs So game va. 


without dd: 
RO'UD, mis- prod eV itiousl proud. Shak, 
To To MISQUO"TE, mike 415. Ixee Quote] 
v.a. To quote fa 


To MISK A’TE®, esdie” v.a. To make a false 
MISRECITAL®, mis-ré-sl’-til. n.s, A wrong re- 


Hale. 
Ta BISRECT TE, mis-ré-shte’. r.a. To recite not 
to the ‘truth. Bp. Bramhall. 
To MISRECKON. mis-rék-kn, 103. v.a. To reck- 
on wrong ; to compute wrong. Swift. 


MATCH mis-mAtsh’. v. a. To match un-} 
To Mis} \A'ME, mis-ndme’. v. a. To cull by the} 


MIS 





To MISRELA’‘TE, mis-ré-fate’. v.a. To relate im 
accurately or falsely. Boyle. 

MISRELA’TION, tlh, n. s. False os 
inaccurate narrative. Bp. Bramhall 

To ate pr nae gt oe oe a v.a. Tw 
mistake trusti to memory 

To Misi ‘RT, mis-ré pire ate give a false 
account of; to give an account disadvantageous 
and false. 52,8" 

MISREPORT, mis-ré-pdrt’. n. s. False account, 
Denham. 


To MISREPRESENT, mis-rép-pré-zént’. v. a. To 
present not as it is; to 2 Binh disadvantage. 


MISREPRESENTA'TION, mis-rép-pré-zén-th'- 
shin. n. s. ane Bony = grees, Swift. 
Account maliciou 

MISREPRESENTER®,w ae aes (a tar, n. s. 
One who represents things not as they are. Bp. 


MISRU'LE, mis-rd4!', 339. 2. s. Tumult ; confusion * 
revel 5 njust domination. Stubbes. 
MISRULY® misrdd"Jo.c. Unroly ; turbulent. Bp. 


Fall, 

MISS, mis. n.s. [contracted from mistress.) The 
term of honour to a young girl.—{ Afiss, at be 
ginning of the last ceatury, was iated to the 

aughters of = under the age of ten 

Mistress was then the style pr Pel u oe 

ried ladies, though the mother was livipg; and 

oe a considerable part of the century, maintained 

against the infantine term of Miss. 
rie eee a concubine. Dryden. 


missen, Dutch and Germ.] 
rossi 
the si a, 


ae 


or mist, Not to hit b 
Milton, do Be hit by oe 


ual aim. To fail of obtaining. Sidney. To 
r oe to be ly wanting. 
1 Sam, xxv. To > without. Shak. To omit. 


Pgs of Man, To ive want of, 
MISS mak, n. To fy wae jt to Waller. 
“Rote succeed Bacon —— = - 
. Jo to be w: . ° 
miscer ——_ as by, sceideat” Milion: To 
ail to a, learn, or fin ee 
SS, mis. n. $. 3 want. Shak. istake 3 er- 
red trom Goth.; my, Sax.] Chaucer. Hurt ; 
MISSAL, mis/-sil. ns. [missale, Lat.] The mass 
book. Stilling fleet. 
To MISSA'Y, vale. v.n. To speak ill of ; to cen- 
To say wrong. Spenser. 

To Ml A’/¥®, mis-sh/. v. a, To censure ; j to slander 5 
MIGSAYING®, mloal'log. n rag oo xpres- 
‘YING* -Ing. n.a e 

sion ; bad words. Milton = 
To MISSE'EM, mis-stém/. v. n. To make false ap- 
To mishecome. Spenser. Ob. J. 
wis FSSEL“BIRD, mis-s8)-bard. m.2. A kind of 
ee mils/-sél-dine. n. s. The mistletoe 
MISSELTOE* See MistLetor. 
ft ag aah mls-sérv’. v.a. To serve urfaith 
To O MiSettA PE mis-shd 
— ‘Teshape'll to form ill; rag 
MISSIL E, mis’-sil. 140, a. a, Lt) Thrown 
by the hand ; striking at a 4a 
MI/SSION §, mish’-dn. 49. 2. 3. [rsieeto, ] Com- 
missica ; the state of being sent by supreme au- 
thority. Milton. Persons sent on any acccunt, usu- 
aly, to propagat agate Tagen. Bacon. Saeee? 
ischarge Faction ; party. 
MI'SSI0 ARY, mish’-dn-ndr-ré. | a chet n. Fj 
MESEIONER, mish -n-nd. 


MISSIVE ie’ ehe 158. as[misive, Fr uch as 
is seat. Ayliffe. Used at di Dryden. 

MP SSIVE, mis'-siv. 158. 2 : “(Fr ] A letter sent. 
Bacon. A messenger. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 


. 


MIT 








To MISSPE'AK, inis-spéke’. v. n. To blunder in 


MISTS, mist ne {mire Sax: A low cpg 
, thin _ not perceiv: = si 
"Any th ing that dims or dark 

To MIST, mist. v.a. po Srey 1'to cloud ; to 


cov =r with a va 
misdke wv. a. conceive 


To MIST A’KE 
wrong } to take’ so for that which it i not. 


To 


559.—Flte, flr, fall, flt;—mé, mat ;—plne, pin 5— 


temptuous address. Shak. A whore; a concu-’ 
bine. Spectator. See Miss. ' 5 
gles deren haste and necess' despatch, ’ 

rupted faster into yl has, when it is a 

er“ “of ney galy, Cease Cowiag fag Misszis, 

hus re. fonta, ra. 

seen Missiv Montague, M issis Carter, &c. we. To 

pronounce the word as it is grieve would, in these 

cases, appear quaint and WwW. 


A'KE, mis-thke’, v.n. To err; not to}! 7’ eal way he, 9. v. n, a ee 


be courting. Donne 


mista ER eck pret. and part, pass. of mis- MISTRESS-SHIP*, mls'ars-ship. ba panies 


take, for mistaken. 
To be' MISTAKEN, mis-th’-k’p. 103. ‘To err. = ggg 


: To mistake has a kind of reciprocal se 
Taiadfe ws like the Freoch Je 
mistaken means J misconceive, I am in an errour, 
more frequently than Jam ill understood ; but, 
opinion is mistaken means my opinion is not rig! rightly 


MISTAKE. mls-thke n. , Misconception ; errour 

weg pilose yraen ng mt 405. a. Liable to 
MISTARENLY® wished. In a mistaken 
ast alee ‘-kdr. 2. s. One who conceives 


MIST. Be Ea, ic ant 
gpa GLY, mis-th’ 


minion, rule, or pow 
ST! mk trast’ n. $. “Difidence ; suspicion ; 


ey aaksae Shakspeare. 
Je me trompe : Te To MISTRUST, mis-trast’. v.a. To jie mpedt 5 


doubt; to re with diffidence. Hooker. 
MISTRUST iL, ‘fal. a, Diffident; 
MISTR' te merit 1-2. ad. With 


“| iste’ STFULNESS, mils-trdst/-fll-nds. n, 5. Dif- 
fidence ; doubt Sidney. aa 

MISTRU: ISTINGLY®, “mls-trdtst/-Ing-W8. od. With 
mistrust. 

MISTRU’STLESS, mis-trast’-lés. @. Confident; 


Te MISTUNES, ale inis-time’. v. a. To tune amiss ; 


it out of tune. Skelton. 


Bp. Hall 
"id. ad. Erroncous- || To MISTU'RN®, mlsadmn’. v. a, To pervert. Wies 


y siisTA"te, mis-sthte’. v.a. To state wrong. ri Nutone, mis-t’-tar. via, To instract 
pris aTEMENT, mis-sthte’-mént. n. s. A wrong MISTY, eo a. cig ea overspread with mists, 


stateme 


ark; not plain. 


cit Mist ACHE mis-tétsh’. v. a, To teach wrong. 7» Mis ‘CNDERSTAND, 1D, wien eola®. na 


To PSTELL L, * nls-t8!'. v. a. To tell unfaithfully, 
ort 

To MISE MPER, mls-tém’-par, v. a. To temper 
ill; to disorder. Shakspeare. 

MISTER mis’-tr. 98. a. [mestier, Fr.] What mis- 
ter, what kind of. Spenser. 

To MYSTER‘®, mls’-tdr, v. vm. mista, Su. Goth.] To; 
occasion joss, " Spenser. 

sh MISTE/RM, an ey v.a. To term erroneous- 


To 
MISUNDERSTANDING, oe oes! 
ns. fference 5 disagreement. Boyle. Errour, 


MISUSAGE, mls ale. 90. n.s. Abuse ; ill use. 
treat 
To MISU'SE, pcg 457. v.a. [mesuser, Fr.] To 
Mist SE me to abuse. 
'SE, mise 457 nes, Evil or cruel treatment. 
tak. Wrong of erroneous use. Locke. Misap- 


misirul milst’-ffl. a. Clouded as with a mist. ritaains te mis-whre’. v.n. To wear ill. 
76 MISTHIUNK, mis-thingk’. ». a. To think ill; to To MISWE'EN, mis-wedn’. v.n. - (mis and ween] To 


to distrust. §; 


MiSTHOUGiT®, mls-thhwr’ n.s. Wrong notion ;|| J’ rMISW'E "E/ND, mis-wénd’. v.n. ———— pendan, 


false opinion. 


MUSTILY®, ak al ‘Dekiy; 
To MISTIME, mis-tlme’. ». a, Not to time ri 


MYSTINESS, en ate-ahale. n. s. Cloudiness ; state of 


MISTION. wily mils’-tshdn. ‘i. n. F- rsa ; mistus, Lat.] | 


The state of being mi 
To MU'STLE®. ‘we eu ey rg 


TLETOE, miz'-2l-16, 472, n. #, [myptelzan, | 
or. whicl clad in the || MYTEVLCA, m&sA¥-A. 129. n. s. A plant. 
Mur ‘THRIDATE, mith’-ré-dAte. ms. [oni 


Sax.] A plant, which is not to be Lin 

earth, but will always gro Miller. 
MVSTLIKE, mist’-like. a. Resrnbling ¢ a mist. Shak, 
MISTO'LD, mis-t0k’. particip. pass. of meis/oll, 
MISTO’OK, mis-155k’, part. pass. of mistake, Milton. 
To omg ts AIM", mis-trane’. rv. a. To educate 


wow 


translate incorrectly. Bp. Hull. 


MISTRANSL A'TION®, ‘inis-trdiel -ib’-shiin. wos. Ani) 


ncorrect translation. Leslir. 


Mr STRESS §, mis’-tris. n. 9. [autitresse, Fr.] A wo-'| 


— who governs : correlative to si! ort or to se 
Shak A women who lath souve thi ag Hb pee 


MVTHRIDATE Mustard, n. Py 
MITIGABLE*, miv-té-ga-bl, ay apable of mitiga- 


To ae aN NSLA‘TE®. mis-trius-late’. ra, To: iui 


ol srric VTION, 


obscurely, | reibweres's mis-rite’. v. a. 'To write incarrect- 


tL; not MISWROUGHT®, mis-riwt’. part. Badly worked. 
i - t properly y with regard to time, Kil ingbeck, Bacon, 
MISTY MES: ME? ee ron. To neglect proper || MSY, 


mi’-s#. nos. A kind of mineral. Fill, © —.- 
MISZE/ALOU “i mis-28]'-ts, a. Minakesty <ea- 


ous. Bp. Hall. 
MITE, mite. x, s. [mite, Fr.; mijt, Duteh.] A small 
ag Ae tag se OF conn a 

ve twentiel grain 
Tusser. A small Ram 


as rerbially small. 


An old medicine, SS ae rine its inventor, 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. 
ci Miller. 


tion, Burro we. 

UPIGANT, mit’-ié-edot. a. Lenient ; lenitive 
| Te MITIG AT F.§, mit'-td-ohte. 9}. ‘Re 
ait. 1] ‘To temper; to make less rigorous. 
Ta allevinte 3 ‘to make mild, Spenser. To mollifys 
fo me he te lesa severe, Milfen, To. coal; to  aodee~ 
ate BV Sectnen, XVi. 


mvt-te- gh stot, 1. Se 


, 


MOA MOC 


—n, move, rf cdr, ndt;—tibe, tab, ball ;—dil ——pddnd ;—thin, TiHis. 
"iia of any thing penal, harsh, or |{ To o MOAT, mote. v.a. [motter, vr} To surround 


af with canals by way of defence. Si 
"TIGATIVE®, mh’-1d-ga-tlv. a. [mitigetif, Fr.]|| MOB§, mdb. n.s. [contracied fi wile ile, Lat] The 
of ears bes havi ing ng power to alleviate, Cotgrave. crowd ; a tumultuous rout. Dryden, 


‘4é-ga-tdr. n.s, An appeaser. | Tollet tells us, that, inthe latter end of the reign of 


Al Charles If, the rabble that attended th 
MITRE §, ml’-tr. 416. n.s. [Fr.; mitra, Lat.] An Sueflcctarts sanilenen wes first called mobile mas phd 


or the head. Dryden. A kind of epis-|| and uftecwards, by contraction, the mob ; and ever since 
Watts. the word has me proper English. ‘To which we 

MITRE oe 3 or MITER, mi/-tir, m.s. [Among work-||  ™ay add, that,in Mr. Addison's time, this word was not 
‘ mood "A mode of j joining two boards twgether.|| Adopted; for he says (Spectator, No. 125,) “I dare not 


“answer that mob,.rep, pos, incog, and the like,” will 

MRED, ml’-tar'd. 259. a. W ng ® mitre; not in time be looked Upon as a part tune tongue. Ww 

adorned with a mitre. Milton = r MOB, mdb. n. s: [fom the verb mob.] A kind of fe- 
MYTTENT, miv-éu «. [mitens, Lat.} Sending || _ male undress for the head. Malone. 


emitti To MOB §*, mdb. .a. To are Wo. as in a veil or 
MITTENS, ms we 99. n.s. [mitaines, Fr.] Coarse || | cowl; henee the ” More 
gloves fur the winter, Peachhm. Gloves that cov- _ i mdb. va, To peng or “overbear by tu- 


er the arm without covering the fingers.—7'o /um-! 
tlle one without mitiens, To ue one roughly. Ains- MO-BIISH, médb’-blsh. a. Mean; done afer the 


mob. 
MI'TTIMUS, miv’-td-mds. n. po A warrant tby ey, méb/-bé. ns. An American drink made 


der 
which a justice commits an offender to prison. Bp Mo bite’, i bad’. 112, 140. [md-bil, 
To MIX § mlks. v. a. [mryean, Sex.j meiscco, iat = Fevy, q n.s. [Lat.] The penincs it a 
t 
seis te anes pete diients int one inane. ‘Exod. sil, MOBILE nd bee a. [Fr.] Movable. Skelton. 


To form of different substances or kinds. Bucon. 


pee: to mingle; to confuse. Milton. MOBILITY, mé-bil’-lé44, n, s. [modilité, Fr. ; mo- 
X, miks. v.n. To be united into one mass by bilitas, Lat, ) The power of being moved, Locke. 
mutual intromission of Milton Nimbleness ; activity. Artuthnot. In cant lan- 


MI'XEN, mik’-sn. ns. muixen, Sax.] A dunghill ; guage, - ‘populace, Dryden. Fickleness ; incon- 
a laystall, Chaucer. ag I gaee vr insworth. 
MIX aB®, miks’-dr, n.¢, Owe who mixes ; a mingler. | To MO/BLE, mé/-bl, fmth’-ti, , Sheridan.) v.a. To 
wrap up, a8 in a Shakspeare, 
Mri fEA Ahn! -Blie, a. [mi poe ag Keke pe now — spoken, nowhere but in the 
} Consisting of a line, or _ part “Bat who, alas f t had seen the mobled queen !" 
wi SAGs pay 464. 3. (Fr. * Mixture ; wed viis oodles sagen more correct han: mebied fed 
confusion ne thing with another. Digiy, mob-led, whieh ssteo oritlokn have: substituted; for 
ages eal il . With coalition of different || Dr. Farmer tells ua he has met with this word in Shir. 
ley's Gentlemen af Fenice: 


mix XTURE Spy ante. 461. 1. 8. [mixtura, Lat. “ The moon does modble up herself.” 
The act of mixi the state of being mi This seems to receive confirmation from the name women 
Hooker. A mass atts 


mingled ingredients. give toa wn bed which is little more than a © piece of linen 
Shak. 'That which is sdded and’ and mixed, Stilling- rawn together with strings round the head. The 
ZMAZE. ie!-mize. —s estas bythe took ts oe sumateemtons, othe Sed 
ism, wo 
cation. E, mase; a leivprsate pated ae _ mod was not in use in the time of Bhakspeare. FF. 
— miz'-2’o. 103. n.s. [me= a Dh The || MOCHO-STONE, iné/-ké-stone. n. me Nair Mocha.) 
in the stern or back part of a sh A stone of a clear horny gray, with delineations 
To M MUZZLE*, mfz'-z). v.n. To va ‘small rain. representing mosses, shrubs, and branches, black, 
brown, red, in the substance of the stoue. Woad- 


To MOCK §, mdk. v.a. aa ee: he To Heche bi 
, Xi, 


'LZY, ‘mnlz!-2d. nes. A a tire. Ainsw. | 
MNEMONICAL*, | né- i Se th a. Assisting 





sa ng hon y né-indn’-nik. memory. to laugh at; to ridicule 
at, Rove Society. imitation; to mimick in contempt. Shak. 'To de- 
MEMO [== a See Peevcn| feat; to elude, Bhat. To To fools to tantalize; to 
» ACK.) ns. penporcen. @ art ol memory. y on contemptuous 
Mr. Sheridan is the only lexicographer, who gives | 7b SI0¢ OCK, in gat ven, i case contemptuous sport. 


the sounds of the lotters, that has inserted this word, 

except Mr. Barclay. The former spells the word mne- 
mon-iks, and leaves na to pronounce the firat syllable 

as we ean; while the latter leaves out the m, and spells | 

the word nemonicks ; whieh, in my opinion, is the way || ay Beak" mk. a. False ; counterfeit ; wot real, 

aia ipedad pennants OCK‘PRIVET, indk’-priv’-ft, 27.5. Plants. Ains- 


M 
‘O, md, [See Exow. x.] Making great-|] MOCK-WILLOW , mbk’-wil’-16, § worth. 
Mo, pont a ‘ peter Ws. eed MO'CKABLE, mOk’-ké-bl. a. Exposed to derision. 
MO, md, 0 af. Further nger ica: Ob. J. 


Shakspeare 
To M v. a. [meenan, Sax.) To la- MO'CKAGE®, mbk’-kidje. 2, s, Mockery. Sir T. 
Ae 3 to geen Prior El 


To MOAN, mone. v-n. To grieve ; to make lamen-|| MOCKEL, mbk’-kal. a. The same with eiekle. 
tation. Shakspeare. MOCKER, mdk’-kar. 98. n,s. One who mocks; a 
MOAN, mone. n.s. Lamentation; audible dad eerie va scofier. Shak. A deceiver; an eluso- 


Te ne words or cries. Shakspeare. 

MOvANF L*, mdi be’ fa. a. Lamentable ; express-| | MOCKER ERY, mok’-kdr-#. n.s. [ ae lg, Rida 
rision ; scorn; sportive insult. Te agg Bg 

MOANEUL uve yer ers -{Gl-Jé. ad, WW'ith lamentation. contemptuous merriment. 


Mock, cs ns. Ridicule ; act of contempt; eer; 
9 Augda Prov, xiv. Imitation; mimick 





ject of la . Shak. Vanity of ae a 
MOAT $,indte. 295. n.s.[motte, Fr.] Acanalofwater|| ‘effort, Shak. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; 
round a house or comet for defence. Sidnry. | vain show, Shakspeare. 
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ggg oe ge , mbk’/-king. n.s. Scorn ; derision ; in- pa ipa 


méd/-dirn-nés. n. #. N 
csi de Sem midd’-dist. 99. a. (modes, Ln Lat ‘Not 


MOCKING-BIRD, mdk’-king-bard, m.s. An Ameri- arrogant; not 


can bird, whith imitates the note of other birds. 
_ ING-STOCK k’-king-stbk. ns, A butt for 


MOCKINGLY, mbk’'-ki pe. ad. In contempt ; petu- 
DAL with insult, 
i ind’-dal. a. avid Fr.; modalis, Lat.] 
i to the form or mode, not the essence. 
MODA'LITY eatradagy n.s. Accidental differ- 
ence ; 
MO'DBER®, mde dr. ns. (See Mautner.) A 
Soe i 
MODE }$, s. [Fr 3 modus, Lat) Eisen 
variety 3 “accident discrimination j j Sane 
Watts. 
method ; ores H ng wl ay 
Shak. Fashion; 
thin silk, worn by ladies. 
MO/DEL L6, dda. n.s. [modelle, Fr. ; modulus, 


tation in litte of so: made 
or un A copy to be tated, Eieler 


A mould; any thing which shows or gives the 

shape of that which it encloses. Shak. Standard ; 

that by which = ny is measured. Sowh. Some- 

wing rem . Something small and 
imimutive 


ity a8 O'DEL, mbd il v4. [modeler, Fr.] ote, ion 
3 to form; os es 
MO’ ODELLER, wm -dalir. 


schemer ; 
MODERABLE®, ce, pea a, [moderabilis, 
Lat.} Temperate; measurable ; governable. Cock- 


MODERATES, mbd/-dér-ft. 91. a. [moderatus, 
ey ‘emperate; not excessive. Ercclus. xxxi. 

Not hot of temper. Swift. Not luxurious; not ex- 
pensive. Shak, Not extreme in opinion ; not san- 
guine in a tenet. Smalri ween ex- 


tremes ; holding the mean. “Hooker. 
dle rate. poet 


. 


ilton, ton Ba; 3 5 quality 


To MO'D mdd/-dér-dte. 91, v. a. [maderor, 
Lat.] To regulate; to restrain ; to still ; to pacify; 
omaheen pd 


to quiet ; to repress. Spenser. 
to qualify. Arbuthact. To decide, as @ 1 


To ot RATES, méd/-dér-dte. v.n. To preside 
in a disputation, and regulate the controversy. Bp. 


Barlow. 
MODERATELY, méd’-dér-At-lé, ad, Tem 


te- 
} ra a Visitation Articles of King . VE 
MODER ATE ss, ahd dibleile. ns. State of 

. moderate ; temperateness. 


MOD RA‘TION, ~lér-A-shan, n.s, Forbear- 
ance of extremity; the contrary temper to party 


violence ; state of keeping a due mean betwixt ex- || MODULA‘TI 
Calmuess of _— ; eT: Ii 


re) 


Pint Frugal 
ity in ex 

MODERATOR. wob-dbedende 431m 
The person or thing | that calms or restrains. 
One who presides in a disputation, to restrain the | 
oe parties ey: and confine | 

em to the question. 

MODERN $, yon ee 98. ns, Barges Fr.; 
from maodernus, low = i 
Cent 5 not onine. Be 


ag lately : ancients, fe, 


To MO'DERNI sk, asthe bey v.a. To adapt 


ancient compositions to modern persons or things. 


Wake 
MODERNISM mdd’-darnnizm. n. s. Deviation | 
the ancient and classical manner. nen 
eget tay gee méd'~larn-nist. n. s. Que w 
mires the moderns. Swift. 


we 


iin Shakspeare-] ong 


ree eS ie _ Those who have }) 
MO'DUS, oral a ns. that) 
compensation for tithes on ne being 





Warton /MODWALL 
MO/DERNISER®, inbddtirm-nb-zair, n. 5. One whol MOE, 
— ancient Or teiaaaane to modern persons or | 


1 
ho ad- | 


impudent; not Shak. Nisa laces; wae 
chaste, 1’ Tim. ii. age not extreme, 


MO'DESTLY, méd/-dist-I, 3 
= uously. tor ay * Rat mpree me A 3 


with respect. Shak. Not loosel 
not ew wih decency, Not excessively 5 wid 


moderation. Raleigh. 
MODESTY, indd!-dis-té. 99. n.s. [modestie, Fr.; 
modestas Lat. Not ; 


"Sakepars 

MODESTY- PIEC ae a n.s. A nar- 
row lace, which runs along the upper part of the 
stays before, being a part of the tucker. Addi- 


MODIATIONS, Mar Ne .n. 8. [modiatio, Lat.} 


MODICITY*, Ts ite Suh ns. [modicité, Fr. ; 
from modicus, Lat.] Moderateness ; meanness ; lit- 


Cotgrave. Ob. T’. 
MO-DICUM, mt, eee ee n.s, [Lat.] Small por- 


MODIFVABLE ‘ABLE, tn it, 183. a. fF] That 
may be div by accidental 


MODI'PICABLE, m6-dif-ft-ka-bl. ¢. Diversifiable 
oi rerems modes. 

| To orrs FICATE*, mo-dif-ft-kite. v.a. Toquali- 

22 méd-dé-f-kh'-shiin. ns. The 


act of modifying any thing, or it pew acci- 
“han Sag ly paso es 


Hol: 

TAMODIFY, mdd’-dé-fl. 183. v. a. [modifer, Fr. 
To change the external ities or accidents of 
any thing 5 to sha . TT 

‘Gower. 


moderate ee 
To poole “dé-fl. v. mn. To extenuate. 


gyi are little saikin which are hed eet 
under the Corinthian and Composite orders, and 


— to support the projecture of the lanier or 


oe. Harris. 

MO’DISH, mé’-dish. a. phoreramyg formed ac- 
cordin oer ing custom. Phrillips. 

MO'DIS -dish-lé. ad. Pachinn by. Locke. 

MODISHINESS, mé-dish-nés. nm. s. Affectation of the 


Te ¢ MODULATES méd’-(-late, or méd’-jd-lAte. 
293, 2M, 376. v. a. [modulor, Lat.) 'To ee 
or to certain notes 
— ih’-shan, or gi $4 ju-th'- 
shin, t s. [Fr.] The act of forming any thing to 
certai a = Sir i: Elyot. Sound mode- 
lated | boca v3 Thomson. 
ULATOR, ba “th-tdr, or méd’jb-lA-tdr, 
Bel. n.&. He who forms sounds sounds to a certain key; a 
tuner. 


to a certain ON. 


MODULE, wb ble, or mbd’-jile. n.s. [Fr 3 modu- 


lus, Lat. An empty representation ; a model. 


ULE*, 
; to shape i o mould, 


— 


a moderate equivalent. Sti 
mdd/-wll. a 8. wi bird. Fiuloet. 


number, 


|, MOE#, nd, ns, A distorted mouth. See Mow. 
MOGU: L*, mga’, 


n. 5. ‘Tamerlane, tne 


Mongul or pa ‘Tartar, The’ title of the 


our of Hindostan, who was called the Great Mogul. 


Milton. 
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ale. r, a. — Lat] To 
To modu- 


ea paid asa 


md, a. [ma. Sax, See Mo.) More ; 
| 3 & greaier 


MOL MON 
—nd), mive, air, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—éll ;—pdtind ;—shin, THis, 


MOHAIR, mé’-hdre. ns. [motaire, Fr.) Thread |} MOLLIFICA/TION, mdl-1-f-ka/-shdin, n, 8. [Fr.] 
or stuff made of camel's or other hair. Pape The act of mollifying or sofie Bacon. 
MO/HOCK, mé’-hdk. n. s. The name of ig na-|| cation; miti ation, Hhatepeare — 
tion of America, given to ruffiaus who infested the | MOLLIFIF , mille fit, 18 183. n.s. That which 


i aunnereeesied 





streets of London. Spectator. softens; that’ which 
MOHA/MMEDAN*. See Manomenay. acc oF mitigates, appenns. Bacon, Hie tet 
To MOIDER, méé/-dar, rv. a. To anal to per- O'LLIFY, Behl Wf. tut. [mollio, Lat: To 


to confound ; to tire _“ to distract. pulse to make sofl. Camden, To assu 
mbIDORE mbedore’. moeda d'ero, Portu-|| To appease; to pacify; to quiet, Sidney. To 
gcse. JA Portugal pol Bs at one pound seven nett ; to lessen any thing harsh or burdensome. 


MOIETY, mad/-6-48, 299. mn. s. Amott, Fr.) Half; MOLO'SSE®, md-lds’. n. s. [molossus, Lat.] — met- 
one of two equal parts, Hooke: rical foot cousisting of three long syllables. 
a mit ete ina ae Sex) To| MOLO/SSES, m-lby’ 
wi 3 to de penser. [from m -siz. 299. n.s, [melazzo, Ital, 
T. OIL, To weary. Chapman, BS MOLA’SSES, moé-lAs‘-siz. i my spume } 
Temi; mil... Fo laour inthe mire, Bacon. of cum of the juice of the sugar eane. Sir W. 
© 101 


. Dryden. 
a on ie ames n. Ma A spot, [mal, Sax.] Upton. A rer T™ second spelling and ‘pronunciation of this word 
See M | preferable to the first; and, as it is derived from the 


MOIST vmblst. 229. moiste, Fr.] Wet, not d Itali lazzo, perhaps the Hi 
«ee teal ogc te| promenne wo meace “We ™ * 


bh not scala fy: ia a simall degree, Milton. 
insworth, MOLT®. pret. of melt. P. Fletcher. Ob, T. 
Te noist vt. a. To make NOLTABL LE*, molt’-A-bl. a. "Fusible. Huloet 


ne MO'ISTEN, Ne aleatn, 472. om } to make 
wet to a small degree ; to damp. . MOLTEN, mOl’-tn. 103. part. pass, from melt Job 
MOLY, m@y-I8, n.s. [Lat, and Fr.) A plant. Morti 


a méé-s'n-or, 1m. 8. person or 
moistens. 
MOTSTEUL méist’-FAl. a. Full of moisture. Drayt. 
MOISTNESS, olay mom s. Dampness ; wetness MOME, méme. kee dull, stupid blockhead; a 
MOISTURE, - eobls’-tshire, 461. n. s. State of being | MOMENTS wad” mént. n. s, [moment, Fr. } momen- 
moist; moderate wetness. Sidney. Small quantity | per Lat. ag aoa im 3. weight 5 


rhe ms i} value. Force ; impu sive weight actu- 
MO'ISTY®, ndis’-té. a. Drizzling. Mir. for Mag. aling power. " Hooker. An indivisible particle of 
MOKES ofa Ne. The meshes. Ainncorth. 


MO'KY, mév-ké. a. Dark ; murky ; yest MOMENTA #, mé-mén-til, or ee a. 
MOLAR mé/-lir. a. [molaris, Having power | Oe cant valuable ; ‘of moment. B, 

Y, mé- ——s 2 1al-1é, 
MOLA'SSES*. See Morosses. 


MO/LDWARP*. Hes Mooi warp. wea bees shale. aide, 
MOLE §, mdle. n.s. [Fr. ; molen, Tew Lat} MO/MENTANY, md/-mén-th-né. 512. we 

A formless concretion cheamereonsed i bioods” whic | eeapnacael Fr.; momentaneus, Lat.) Lasting but 

pore imto a kind of flesh in the uterus, and is call- a moment. Woolton, 

-oha fabe a false conception, incy. A natural spot or || MOMENTARILY®*, mé/-mént-ir-dlé. ad. Every 

of the body. [mael, Teut.] Brown.) moment. Shenstone, 
mae Lat} A mound dyke. Sandys. A little | MOMENTART, Md a dir+. a. Lasting for a 
ast that works under ground, See Movutp-|| moment; 
Ray, |M MOMENTO OUS, miman'tds. a. Important ; weigh 

To > MOLES, mdle. v. 2. To clear the grouml from! a »j of consequence. Phillips. 





molehills. ‘Pexge VENTUM*, mo-méu'-tdm. x. s, [Lat] Im- 
-MO/LEBAT, andle/-bat. n. 4. A fish, Ainsworth, petus, gy Mer or quantity of motion in a moving 
MO'LECAST, mdle’-kast. n. s. Hillock cast up by | ody, Bp. eley. 

mole. Mortimer MO’MMERY, ate ~mir-é. 165, 557. n. 4. [or marm- 
MOLECATCHER, méle’-kAtsh-fr, nx. Gavia! mery, momerie, Pr.) An entertainment in which 

emplo t is to catch moles. Tusser. maskers ore ple frolicks. Rowe. 
MO’ paler ULE*, méle’-kale. n. s . , Lat] A MO'NACT AL, mén‘-nf-kal. a. (monachalis, Lat.] 


or portion of any | ed Monastick ; relating to monks, or conventual or- 
MOLEH TILL, mdle’-hil, 406. n.8. ileck thrown up ders, Sherrod. 
TeMol mole worki ander ground. Sidney. || MOYNACHISM, min’-n4-klzm. n.s. The state of 
= rated — foo a. [molesto, Lat.] To dis-|| monks; the monastick life. — 
to trouble ; MO/NADS$, J mdn’-nid, or porids.) An indi- 
MOLESTATION, Mmdl-és-th’ shin. ns. [molestia, MO'NADES, nd’-nhd,’ § viele thing. Adore. 


oa mys Disturbance ; ; uneasiness caused by vexation. |} y-y- Mr. Shoridan and Mr, Nares are tho only erthetyinte 
who determine hoody tity of the first vowel in this 
MOLESreR, mo-lést'-dur. 99. n,s, One who dis-|| word; which t o by making it short. ‘The on 
reason that can 4 given is the omicron in the Gree’ 


herwood, 
‘ i” fi Vi : . dvas; and what a miserable reason is this, when, in out 
MOLE: STFUL+*, md-lést’-f il. a. Vexatious ; trouble ase So ake k word we so 


some, Barrow. 
LETRACK, aliewik. Course of the mole | Principles, No, 543, 544, &c. 
rele Ce ee TeNA DECALS en a. Having the na- 


ore TARP RP, fs See MouLpwanrp. | re of a 
= jeeps AEP. | MONARCH, dn ra 1:8: [phvapeec) 


} 3 * 
MOLI MINOUS®, on a. [molimen, Lat], ernour invested with absolute amtlorit 3a king 


Extreme! heat _ su rel to the rest ‘be came 


¥- 
. LINIST*, mé6l’-é-nist. One who follows the | __kin eth 8 
age ne im Molina, a ! peg’ Jom i re-| MONAT iAL, ind kel a. Suiting a 


ad incel weet 
mOLLies Th esi pha TIS. a fmollons Lat} MONARCHESS® i st it ks A female 
MOULIFIABLE, mdl-l6-f1-4-bl. a. That may be | MONA'RCHIAL™ md-nfir/-ke-A.. a. Regal ; vested 
sofiened. | in a single ruler. "Burke. 
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Bop ry — ké-kal. a. [povapyeads.] 
ested in a Brown. 
a eae. kik. c. Vested in a sin- 


MONA’RCHIC 
gle ruler. Warburton. 
sh MORASOBES,: mén’-nar-kke. v. n. To play 


os To warn; to counsel; to admonish, 
acer, 

MO'NISHER, mén’-nish-ir. 98. n. s, An admonish 
MOAISHMENTS, mén’-nish-mént.n.s. Admonition. 


To MONARCH SE®, mén/-nir-kize. v. a. To rule || MON\TION, .-d-nlsh'-da. n.s. —— Lat.] — 


over as ki 


MONARCHISTS, anda. n, s. An advocate 


Barrow. 

MONARCHY, mén’-nir-ké, ms. - Lpovanxta,] The 
vernment of a single person. Aderbury, King- 
m5 em Shakspeare. 

MONASTERY §, méatcudsstrd, o mOn/-nts-r. 
n, 8. [monasterium, Lat] House of religious retire- 
ment; j convent ; abbey; cloister. Spenser. 

MONA’STICK, ‘mé-nis'-tlk, 509. Qa. Religiously 

MONA’STICAL, —— ton use 5 per- 
taining to a mon 

mons TICALLY, rend ct kl lt. ad, Recluse- 

in the manner of a monk. Stci/t 


MONA'STICK®, mé-nis’-tik. m. 8. rT; inonk, Sir T. |) 
MONDAY, miin’-dd, 223, r,s, [monan-bexs, Sax. | 


= day of the moon. ] The second day of the week. 


MOND ES, mond. n.s. [Fr.; sancodine, 1 Lat.] ‘The 
world ; a certain number of people : as, the beau 
monde. A globe, the ensign of power and authori- 


bt Drummond. 

MO/NEY §, miin’-né. 165. n. s. [monnoye, Fr. ; moneta, 
Lat. It has properly no plural, except when money 
istaken for a single piece ; but moneys was formerly 
used for sums.] Metal coined for the purposes of 


commerce, Shakspeare. 
meer BAG, mnii’-né-bag. n.s, A large purse, 
BONE ‘BOX, min/-né-bdks. ns. A till ; repository 
Moni NEYBROKER®, min'-né-brd-kar, nm. s. A mon- 
r or moneyserivener. B. Jonson. 
MONEVEHANGER mon’-né-tshan-jar. ns. A 
broker in money. Arbuthnot, 


MO'NEYED, min’-nid. 285, a. Rich in money ; ofien 
— in opposition to those who are possessed of 


s. Bacon, 
MONEVER, min’-né-dr. ns, [monnoyeur, Fr.] One 
that deals in money ; a banker. A coiner of money. 


Fale. 
MONEYLENDER®, miin'-n4-ln-ddr. ws. One 
ho lends money to others ; 3 one who raises movey 
for others, Burke 
MO’/NEYLESS, ey a, Wanting money ; 
mivless, Milton 
NEYM ATTER, min’-né-mat-tiir, 2, s. Account 
a debtor and creditor. Artrithnot, 
MO/NEYSCRIVENER, mfin’-nb-skriventic. on. s. 
[money and serivener.] One who raises money for 


| MONITOR 








ripe hint, Holder. Instruction 5 

MO'NITIV 2#,mbn'-né-tly.a. [monitus, Lat.] Admon- 
ao conveying oo instruction. 

MONITOR, mén’-né-tdr. 166. n. s. [Lat.] One who 
warns of faults, or informs of duty. It isuséd of an 
upper scholar in a school, commissioned by the 
master to look to the boys in his absence. Baron. 

MO/NITORY, mén'-né-tdr-¢. 512. [See Domes- 
TICK.) a. [monitorius, Lat.] Conveying —_ in- 
struction 5 ens admonition. L’ 

mndn'-né-ttir-é, on. 8. A 
warnin 


’ 
MONITRESS* mdn’-né-trés. n.s. A female moni- 
lor 5 an instructress. end, ii. s 
AX. 5 va 
Gr,] One of a religious community bound by vows a 
to certain observances, 


MONK §, mank. 165, n. s. [monec, 
MGSKERY, ménk/-kdr-é, 557. n.8. ‘The monastick 


|MO/NKEY, mank’-ké. 165. n.s. [monicchio, | 


Ital. 
An ape; ‘d baboon; a jackanapes. An 
— some resemblance of man. . A 
ond ef coniempr, of si ht kindness. 
MO'NKHOOD, mdnk’-hdd. n, s. The character of a 
monk. Atterburn. 


MO/NKISH, s mfink’-Kls. a. Monastick ; pertaining 
to monks, Atterbury. 
MONE: HOOD, ménks‘-bid. n. s. A plant. Ains- 


MONKS. a »manks-180/-barb. m.s. A spe- 


MONO'CEROS®, md-nds'-é-rds, and 
MONOCEROTY, mO-nds’-A-rdt. gem, The oni- 
erton. 
MONOCHORD, mdn'-nd-kdrd. n. s. [pévos and 
oodi.] An iustrument of one stri A 


xa of instrument anciently of singw jar use for the 
regulating of sounds : the ancients made use of it to 
determine the proportion of sounds to one another. 
Harris. 
MONOCULAR, mé-ndk’-ki-lar oF a [uéves, and 
MONO'CULOUS, mé-ndk/-kd-lds. ocuitus,) One- 
eyed ; having only one eye. Howell 
MONODY, mon'-nd-dé, “ns, (noveia a Pom 
sung by one person, not in dialogu diiy song 
by the ‘person § alone, to vent his ni eriel Bp. Nacton. 
MONO'GAMIST §, mé-ndg!-ga-mist. n. s, [péves and 
raner. ] One who er fa Jp po Gold- 


Me SNOGAMY, md-ndg’-ga-mé, 518, n. s. [edves and 
Marriage of one wife. Bp. Hi 


others 
MO/NEYSPINNER®, sitet opin. ns. A MONOGRAM § anda’ ‘nd-gram.1.s. {asvos and yin 
compounded of 


small spider, vu a ith so called, 
MO'NEYSWO miiw-niz-warth. n. s. Some-| 
thin ees something that will bring mosey. 


ao méain’-né-wart. nos. A plaw. 
pect me miing’-kdm, ns. mans, S Sax. aud | 


Mixed corn :_as, wheat and rye 
MO'N( ER, Ee. ing gir. 331, ns. [inanye pe, mon- 
yen, Sax ealer; aseller. It is seldom ased 





otherwise than afler the name of any commodity, to 
express a seller of that commodity : as, a _fishmon- . 


B. Jonson 
MONGREL REL, mting gil 99. a. (many, Sax.) Of a 
MONGREL ming’-gril. n. s, Any thing of a mix: | 
ed breed, Milton. : 
MO/'NIED*. See Moneyen. 
MO’NIMENT, — ‘-mént. n. x. [monimentum, or 
monamentian ] A memorial; a record. Spen- 
= A er ge =| cuperserton an image. Spen-— 


To} MO/NISH $, mdn’-nish. v. a. [monran, monest- i 





| A cipher ; a character 

fetters, B. Jenson, picture drawn in lines. hors 

out colour. Hammond. 
| MOYNOGRAMMALS mdn/-nd-grim-miil. a. Sketch- 

ing in the manner of a monogram, Fotherby. 
) MO’. OLOGUE, mén’‘-nd-lig. 338. 2, s. wpe and 

Aéyos.] A scene in which a person of the drama 

aks by himself; a soliloquy. Droden. 

Why Mr. Sheridan should pronounce dialogue with 
the last syllable like log, prologue with the same sylia- 
hle bike lug, and monologue ed Fe with togwe, Lcan- 
net conceive, The final sylla all words of this 
termination, when unnecented, is, in Lang opinion, uni- 
formly like that in dialogue. Mr, Scott has marked it 
in the sume manner as { hare done; Mr. Barclay Bee 
followed Mr. Sheridan, FF. 

/MO/NOMACHY, [Moxo’macny, Todd.) md-ndm/- 
ké. ns. [povopayta.] A duel; a single combat, 
Burton. 

Nothing can more show the uncertainty of our or- 
thoépiats in the pronunciation of unusual words, thats 
the accentwation of this, and those of a similar form. 
The only words of oo we have in Joba 


MON 





son's Dictionary, are, pape monomachy, scioma- 
chy, and theomachy ; the two first of which he accents 
on the first syllable, and the two last on the second. 
Mr. Sheridan but two of them, logomachy and sci- 
omachy ; the first of which he accents on the first sylla- 
ble, and the last on the second, Mr. Scott has none of 
them. Dr. Ash has them all; and accents logomachy, 
monomachy, and theomachy, on the first syllable, a 
aciomachy on the second. Bailey acceuts monomack 
and sciomachy on the first syllable, and Jogomachy a 
theomachy on the third, W. Johnston bas only logoma- 
chy, which he accents un the second syllable. Mr. 
Perry has only theomachy, which he accents on the 
second likewise, Entick has them“all, and accents 
them on the first ; and Dr. Kenrick accents them all on 
the second syllable. 

This confusion among our orthoépists plainly shows the 
little attention which is paid to aonlogy ; for this 
would have informed them, that these words are under 
the snme predi-ament as thoes onding in graphy, logy, 
&c., and therefore ought all to have the antepenulti- 


mate accent. An obscure idea of this induced them to! 


accent some of these words one way, and some another; 
but nothing can be more evident than the necessity of 
accenting all of them uniformly on the same syllable — 
See Principles, No. 513, 518, &c. 

As to Dr. Johnson's observation, which is repeated by Dr. 
Kenrick and Mr. Nares, that sciomachy ought to be 

» written skiamachy, I have only to observe, at present, 
that writing a instead of o is more agreeable to etymol- 
ogy; but changing ¢ into k, either in writing or pro- 
nouncing, ivan irregularity of the mo-t pernicions kind, 
@3 it hos a tendency to overturn the most settled rules 
of the Lengeegn— Ree Sceetick, and Principles, No. 


MONOME, mén‘-ndme. n. s. [Fr.] [ln algebra.] A 
tity that has but one denomination or name, 


MONO’PATHY®, mb-nbp -phthe, ns. [wvos and 
wd6ca,) Solitary sensibility; sole suffering. Whit 


MONOPE/TALOUS, mén-nd-pét'-til-lds. a. [pévos 
and oe) It is used for such flowers as are 
formed out of one leaf, however they may be seem- 
ingly cut into many small ones. Quincy. 

MONO/POLIST, md-ndp/-pé-list. ». 2. One who, by 
engrossing ur patent, obtains the sole power or priv- 
i of vendi commodity. 

To 


an " OUung, 
ONO'FOL ZK, ind-ndp’-pd-llzes rv. a. [yévos 

and rwiéw.}) To -— 

er or privilege of vend 


80 as to have the sole 

MONO’POLIZER*, méd-ndp'-pé-ll-zir. nm. s. A mo- 
list. Wilton, . 

MONOPOLY, mé-ndp'-pd-lé, n.s. The exclusive 


ivilece of selling any thing. Corley. 
NOPTOTE, mon-nbp ite, or “imi-nbp/-ide. 
n. [ates and sara noun used only in some 
one oblique case, Clarke, 

The second pronunciation, which is Dr. Johnson's, 

. Anh's, Mr. lay’s, and Entick's, is the most usu- 
al; but the first, which is Mr. Sheridan's, is more agres- 
able to analogy ; fur the word is derived fom monoptd- 
ton, which we pronounce with two accents, one on the 
first, and another on the third ; and, when we shorten 
the word by anglicising it, wo generally pluce the ac- 
cent on the syllable we accented in the original.—See 
Hetenocuite. W. 


A composition of one verse. Sir 7'. , 
MONOSYLLA'BICAL,  mbu-ud-sli-lAb--6-kal, 

aan of words of one syllable, 
MONOSY’LLABLE §, mén’-né-sil-lA-bl. 2. 5. [us- 

vos and cvAdaf4.] A word of only one syllable. 


MONOSY’LLABLED, mén-nd-slV-ll-bld. a. Con- 


sisting of one syllable. Cleareland. 
MONOSTROP CK*, mén-nd-strif-fik. a. [pévos 
and erpégn.] Free from the restraint of any partie- 
MONOTONE §*,enin’-n0-tine.n.2. 06; and réveg 
» min’ ie. 1.8. , 
Uniformity of sound ; want of proper cadence A 


*, mén-nd-tn/-2-kAl. a. Having an 
3 Wanting variety in cadence. Lord 


MONO'STICH, mén/-nd-stik. 509. n.s, [pevsersxor.] 


a. 


unvaried 


| 


| 





| 


ing ony commodity, ere 


1 
i 





MON 


—né, mdve, nie, ndt j—uibe, tls, ball j—Oil j—pddind ;—vhin, THis 


MONO’ TONOUS*, mé-ndt'-td-nds. a. Wanting va 
riety in cadence. Warton. 
ge pei Y, mé-udt'-1b-nd. 518, n. s. Uniformity 
sour. 


of : Poe. 
MO'NSIE UR. n. s. [Fr.] A term of reproach for a 
Frenchman, Shak: ¥ 
MONSOON, wieekie’. ns. [monson, , Fr. 
Monsoons are shifting wade winds, ‘n the East Ia 
dian ocean, which blew ani migra 3 some for half 
t 


a vear one way, others for three months, and 
thea shift and blow for six or three months directly 


contrary, Ray, 

MONSTER §, mdn/-stir. 98. n.s. [monstre, Fr. 
monstrim, Lat.] Something out of the common or- 
der of nature. Cowley, Something horrible for de- 
formity, wickedness, ur mischief. : e. 

To MONSTER, mOn‘-stdr. v. a. To put af the 


common order of things. . » 
MONSTROSITY, nae. te, n.#. The 
| MONSTRUOSITY, mén-strb-ds'-sd-18. § state of 


being monstrous, or out of the common order of the 
universe, Bacon, 

MO'NSTRKOUS, mén’-strds. a. [monstrosus, Lat.] 
Deviating from the stated order of nature. Milon, 
Strange ; wonderful. Shak. lar ; enormous. 
Pope. Shocking; hateful. Bacon. Full of mou- 


sters. Milton. 
MO'NSTROUS, mén’-stris, ad. Exceedingly ; very 


much, Bacon. A cant term, 

MO'NSTROUSLY, mén'-strd=-1é. ad, In a manner 
out of the common order of nature ; shockingly ; 
tonritty ; ta South. Toa great or enormous 
ezree, & ?. 

MONSTROUS! ESS, mbu/strienés. ns. Enor 
mity ; irregular nature or behaviour, Shakspeare. 

MONTAN SM*, mén‘-th-nizm, n.s. The tenets of 
Montunus, an ancient heretick about the close of 


the second century. . 
: MO'NTANIST®, mén’-th-nist. n.s. A follower of 


Moutanus. Hooker. 
MONTANI'STICAL®, mén-t4-nis’1¢-kal. a. Belong~ 


ing to the y of the Montanists. Bp. Hall. 
To MONTANI AE *, mén’-ta-nize. vn. To follow 
the opinions of Montauus, Hooker. 


MONTA'NT’, win-thow. a.s. [Fr.] A term in fene- 
ing. Shakspeare. 

MONTE’ RO, mbn-ti'-rd, ns. [Span.] A horse- 
man’s cap. Bucon. . 

MONTE TL, modn-tdet’. ns. [from the uame of the 
inventor.] A vessel in which glasses are washed. 


King. 

MONTH 4, manth. 165. n.s. [monad, Sax.] A space 
of time either measured by the sun or moon ; the 
lunar month is the time between the cha and 
change, or the time in which the moon comes to the 
same point : the solar month is we yore! ~ ig 
the sun a si jack: t 
acoder tenses Wo whee we reckon time, are 
unequally of thirty or one-and-thirty days, except 
February, which is of twenty-cight, and in leap 

year of twenty-nine. Brown. ; F 

MONTH'S Mind, manths-mind’, n,s. Longing desire. 

i mind or remembrance days of former times, 
when persons directed in their wills, that, within a 
year, a month, or some specifick time, afler their 
death, a requiem for their souls should be perform 
ed, and some charity bestowed, Bale. 

MONTHLY, méauth'-lé. a. Continuing a month; 
performed ina month. Bentley. Happening every 
month. Dryden. ; : 

MONTHLY, méndW’-I8. ad. Once in a month, 


er. 

MONTO'IR, min-wdr'. n, s. [Fr.} [In horseman- 
ship.] A stone as high as the stirrups, which riding 
mae mount ride bead from. Dict. 

MONTRO’SS, mén-trds’, n. s, An under , or 
a to a gunner, engineer, or 

MO/NUMENT$, mOn’-ni-mént. 179. ns. [mome 
eT an, Lat.) Any thing by which — 

memory of persons or is 73 
memorial. Raleigh. EE etd cenotaph. Shak 


MOO 


MOR 


(> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fa1;—mé, mét j—pine, pla j— 7 


There are no words in which inaccurate speakers are 
more apt to err, than where u is not under the acces. 
—_ we ff nee hear, from speakers not of the low- 

la, this word pronounced as if written more- 
port 


MONUME'NTAL, mén-udb-mén’-t4l. a. Memorial ; 
iat sneer Milton. Ras in in honoar of 


preeervis 
to a tomb. Shak. 
MONUMENTAL , webeabeale Ab, ol, Ye 


morial, Gayton. 
To M MOO*. See 7'o Mur. 
MOOD }$, mddd. 10, 306. n. s. [ 
Lat.) The form of an ment. ¥ Dy i givle rote of 
musiek, Milton. the verb undergoes 
i some languages, athe reek Latin, and French, 
‘fans —— intentions of the mind. Clarke. 
fod Goh. me hat ig gb Temper of mind; state 
mind 


an ion; dispositi 

yet, J ay. pasion; dispoc a 
MOODILY*, m8) deck We. ad, Sadly ; pensively. Cot- 
MoO ODINESS*, midy-dé-nés. x. 8, —— / Br 


Sond ignation ; vexation. 
aS Y, sper Sa mobi, Sex Sax.J % 
of humour. ad; pensive; mela tt Bo | 


ory goat Vicia furious; raging. Bale. 
M mbdn. 306. n. 5. [pnvi; ae Sax.] The 
ing luminary of the night, - colted by peal 
Cynthia or Phoebe. Shak. month, Shak, [In 
an > It is used in composition to denote a 
ding a crescent, as a half moor. 
IN-BEAM, mdén’-béme. n. s. [moon and beam.] 


of lunar light. Bacon 
MCON-CALF, modn/-kit. n. [as [moon and calf] A 


eet a false aps an- 
ciently to be diced bythe the i rote ee ate 
Shak. A dolt; a stupid fellow. Dryden. 
MO/ONED*, mbdu'-2d. a. Resemb 
—. Millon. Having the title and poe 
moon. 
MO'ONET®, méddu/-21. x. s. A little moon. Bp. 


MOON-EYED, médén’-Ide. a. Having eyes affected 
by the revolutions of the moon. Dun-eyed; pur- 
blind. Ainsworth, 

MOONFE'RN, médn’-ftrn. nv. s. A plant. Ainsworth, 

MOON-FISH, mdén/-fish. n.s. A fish, of which the | 
tail fin is shaped like a half moon. Grew. 

pap pe a -ish. a, Like the noon; varia- 


as the moon. Shakspeare. 
MOONLESS S, a. Not enlightened by the | 


MOONLI WT abba’ -the. nia. The light afforded 
by the moon. Hooker 
MOONLIGHT, médn-lite, a. Illuminated by ihe 


MO-ONLING?, médn/-ling. n. s. A simpleton. B. 


MOONS SEED 

MO-ONSHIN NE, mudd shine. n. s. The lustre of the | 
esque: a month. Shak “bi i 

MOONSHINE, eee a. Wumina 

MO'ONSHINY, méon‘-shi-né. the moon. Shak? j 

MO'ONSTO TONE, mddn/-stone, n. ¢. A kind of stove. | 


Ainsworth. 
Mc OMSTSUCK, } laa a, Lunatick ; affect- | 
eon the moon. 
— TREFOIL, ae a 4c. n.s. A plant. | 


ag thd gh médn’-wirt. n.s. Stationflower ; 


OONY, midnnd i 
MO/ONY, méddn'-né. a. Denoting the moon. Sidner. | 
Lanated having a crescent for the standard re- | 
seinbling the moon. Sylvester, 
MOOR §, méddr. at. n.é, [moer, Teut. and Icel.] A | 
marsh amet a tract of low and watery 








7 NOOR. mt x. 2. To be fixed by anchors; to | 
be stationed. Dryden. 





by || MOPSEY, y nip!-se, 





a ee 5 vor. Lear corrupted from a mort, Fr] To 
sound the hora in triumph at the fall of a deer, and 
call in the whole company of hunters. Ainsworth. 

MOYORCOCK, médr’-kok. n. s. The male of the 


moorhen. 
MO‘ORGAME®, mmddr’-game. n. s, Red game: 
so. Jolson. 
MOORHEN, méér-hén. n. s. A fowl that feeds in 
the fens, without web feet. Bacon. 


NOORISH inéér’-ish. a. Fenny; marshy ; wa 
Belonging to the Mosrs; deackag Moss, va 


MOO LAND a n. s. Marsh ; fen; wate- 


MOORSTONE, nbs indér/-sténe. n.s. A species of 

anite. Woodward 
MOYORY, méddér’-d. 306, 311. a. Marshy; fenny; 
an 


OOSE, mddse. i chat ‘306. The large American 
n. $. 

ar ag eg 

To MOOT §, mddt. 306, v.a. [mor, mony Sax.] 


To plead a mock cause; to state a point of law by 
way of exercise, as was common! — in the inas 
of court at appointed times. Sir sp 8g 

To MOOT*, Lon . To argue or p ad upon a 


posed cause in Jaw. “B. 
| modi médt. n.s. Case to be disputed ; point to be 


. Bacen. 
Mor 1 Case or Point, mbdt’-khse. A point or case 
unsettled and disputable. Dryden, 
MOOT-HALL*, méév-ball. [mot-hu 
MOOT -HOUSE®, mddt’-hdtse. "nos-heal, Sax 
Council-chamber 5 ; hall of judgement ; eal, Son 
cli 
MOOTING®, médt'-ing. n.s. ———— of plead- 


a mock eduse. Ove 
MOvTED, méai/-2d. a. Plucked up by tke root. 
insicorth, 
NOOTER, ‘mddt/-tir. 98. n. s. A disputer of moot 


MOPt mip. n.s, [moppa, Welsh.] Pieces of cloth, 
or locks of f wool, ang to a long bate with which 
— clean the floors. Swift. [mopa, Su. Goth.] 
wt a! 1 Ras or grin made in contempt. Shak. 
0 


dp, v. a. To rob with a mop. 
To MOP, qe ie n. To make wry mou: 
conlempt. 


To MOPE§, a gr n. [probably mopa, So, Goth.] 
To be stupid; to drowse 5 3 to be in a constant day- 
dream. Shakspeare. 

Tv MOPE, mdpe. v.a, To make spiritless; to de- 

ive of natural powers. Burton. 

MOPE®, mdpe. n. s, sag who is a eres” spiritless 
and inattentive person, 

MOPE-EYED, mépe’ 1 ag ‘vl, a, Short-sighted ; 
} surblind. [yw] Bp. Bramhall. 

haar ip ohm u. Spiritless; inattentive ; de- 
ull, 


, OF grin in 


D, médn’-shtd. n.s. A plant, Miller, | MO PISHNESS®, nb -pish-nés. 2. s. Dejection; in- 


aectivit 

MOPPP RT were ak 99, 270. n. s. A puppet made 

of i, awe as a mop is made; 

a fouling name for a girl. ryden 

MO'PUS, mé'-pis. 2.5. A drove;a dreamer. ~~ 

MORAL §, mor/-ril. 88, 168. a. [moralis, Lat.) 
lating to the practice of men towards each por age 
it may be virtuous or criminal ; er bad. 
Hooker, Reasoning or instructing with regerd to 
vice and virtue, Shuk. Popular; “customary ; such 
as is known or admitted in the general business of 
life. Wilkins. 

MORAL, mor-ral. nv. 3. Morality 5 p clice or doc- 
trine of the duties of life. Prior, ine in- 
culeatedt by a fiction ; the Rich Ls a of a fable 
to form the morals. Dryden 

re MO'RAL, mér'-ri}. vr. 2. "To moralize. Shek. 


owe, Lat. 5 pavpds, Gr.J A MO'RALERS, mér-rilir. n.s. A moralizer. Shak. 

rll Si Oh, T. 

TeHOOR, =. SLL. va. [merer, Fr.}] To fasten || MO/RALIST, mér’-ril-list. ns. [reraliets, =o 
otherwise. Dryden, 


who teaches the eae dag life. Wotton. inere 


Hoswmons 
| MOR Cy, moral’ iad ns. [moratité, Fr.) 





MOR 


MOR 


—ad, méve, ndr, nét;—tibe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—péband ;—thin, THs. 


+ doctrine of the duties of life ; —— sje 
: form of an action which makes it 

eward, or punishment, South. an oa fins 

na; an | play, BB which the vac 


vices were personified. 

ALIZA‘TION* mich ae n. 8. | 
ation ina sense, Sir 7". 

YRALIZE, mér’-ril-ize. v. a. relics Fr.] 
nake moral. Brown. ‘To apply to moral pur- 
s; to explain in a moral sense. Shak, To fur- 
with manners or exam Spenser. 

rhanconr pat mér’-ril-lze. v.n. ‘To speak or 


Az, wae edlcLabe. 98. n.s. One who 
zes, Sherwood. 


\LLY, mér’-ral-¢. ad. In the ethical sense. 
h. _,Acording to the rules of virtue. . 


“ee 
\ MLS, ible. ta singular.] The 
ice of the duties of life ; behaviour = respect 


wes. South. 

SS 4, mé-ris’. n.s, [marisaiws, Goth] Fen; 
moor. Watts, 

‘SSY*, mé-ras’-sé. a. Moorish ; marshy ; fen- 


Pennant. 
'VIAN®, mé-rd/-vé-dn. m.s, One of a religious 
a Moravian and Bohemian brethren, w 
ounded in the fifteenth century. In modern 
, one of the United Brethren, who are follow- 
f Count Zinzendorf, a an pobleman ; 
| also Herrnbuters. Riminus. 
'VIAN®*, md-ri’-vé-4n, a. Denoting, or be- 
wo, the sect of Moravians =e PT mi 

a. [mortidus, Lat.] Diseas- 

nor ger3 Arbuthnet. 


ia state co! 

ie mbr/bid-nds. n.s, State of being 

(FICAL, mér-bif'-e-kal. Qa. [morbus and 
‘PICK, mbr-bif 1k. 08. facio, Lat.] 


ag diseases. W 


YSE, x Fe ogy $21, a ayy , Lat.) 
eding from disease ; not 
SITY, mbér-bés’-s4-18. m. 8. stale. 


\'clous $, eat a, [mordar, Lat.) 
t to bite. 
UCHOUSLY® mdd4'-shds-d, ad. Bitingly; 


tically. Waterhouse. 
worry. miriam.  [mordacits, 
rar ealty. Bae 


mér’-dé-kfin-s8. on. s, Biting 
Bie tas a, Biting ; owrid. 


SA'TION, mér-dé-kh’/-shan. n.s. The act 
oding or biting 
/more. a. [om ane, Sax] greater quan- 
| greater i n greater num- 
ites Giceoier. Mandeville’ A dded to 
rmer rer pth den. 
nore. ad. To a greater degree. Gen. xxix. 
rticle that forms the comparative degree. 
Again; a ih the time, ler. Loager ; 
itinuin > with the ne tive particle 
18 is <. more.” Malauans ce 
nice. n. s. A greater quantity ; 
1 Sum. Greater thing ; other bine Loe pred 
time ; longer time. Pope. 
3*, mére. v.a. To make more. Gower. 
more. 7.4, [=p Sax.] A hill. 


ees Upton 
réén’, ns. A kind of stuff used for 
post bed-hangings. 
_md-rél’, as . [morille, Fr.) A plant. Gay 
of cherry. M 
AND, head. 4 n. 8. {mopland, Sax.) A 
nous or hilly country. 
£SS*, moére’-nés, n. s. Greatness. Wicliffe. 


VER, modre-/-vir. ad. Beyond what has 
ntioned ; besides ; likewise ; also; over and 
Shakspeare. 








gro erst, m>+résk’. moresque, Fr. from Maw- 
ge, La 1 teens shee a meonater fs Dacre] a 
sala 


applied to a kind of a carving and 
eet Herbert. Apa ts ue 

MOR LAY 

Ainsworth. 'C 

To MORI'GERATE$*, md-rld’jér-dte. v. n, imei 
Toman To do as one is commanded ; to obey 

MORIGERA/TION®, oe, a eee n. s. Obe- 

MORTGERO 8 ane jr, a. Obedient ; obse- 

MERION, mnd/ré-On. 166. ne. Fr.] A helinet ; ar- 


mour for ‘the head; ie. 
MORI'SCO, md-ris’- kd ice 

ce 
often care morris, 


MO’RISK*, ” md-risk. § 
Moorish 
manner of ° ‘Moors, 


‘lk. nm. s. A deadly weapon. 


rine aa 


more mare Prey morice. — A Pach Po 
or Moorish dance. Sh 
MORI'SCO* a a. Applied to carying and 


MBRKIN, moc-Kln. ae [murken, Swed] A wild 
ae ae ea eee Bp. 


MO'RLING mir’, gi s. sip Ie Wool 
MORTLING, mért a dead 


wees n. 5. — false 


MORN §, morn. n.s. [merjan, meppan, myp- 
pan Sor} ‘he lst par of te 73 ae me tal 
MORNING, , mdr'-ning. n.s. The first part of the 
day, from the first appearance of light to the end 

of the first first fourth part of the sun's daily course. 


MORN NG, mbr-alag. a. Being in the early part 


MOind-cown: mér’-ning: otioatg —— loose 
os md formal 
MORN RNING-STAR, md -* ee aed 
when she shines i in 


MOROCCO, m-rbk’-kd. ns. rare 
of various colours, the tion of which is said 
to have been borro the kingdom of Mo- 
rocco, word is sometimes written like the 
French 

MORO'SE$, Ef nbrbee 427. a. [morosus, La) Un- 
governable ; licentious, Sheldon. Sour of temper ; 

ish; sullen. Addison, 

MOR OsELy, ——— ad. Sourly ; peevishly. 


MOROSENESS, yp bor n. s. Sourness ; pee- 
vishness, NV 
MOROSITY, ga WOE n. s. Moroseness ; sour- 


MORPHEW § mér’-fd. n. 8. [morphée, Fr.] A scurt 
on the face. Bp. Hall, 
To MO/RPHEW*, mér/-f. v.a. To cover with scurf. 


B ie 
MORRIS n. &. Here 
MORIUS Since, nibr’-ris-dinse. § or 

dance.) A dance in which bells are gi 


staves or swords clashed, which was by the 
Moors. W'otton.— Nine men's — A kind of 


& nen kelgs ta Ooo Shatapiers. 
pet bi RIS DANCER, te sedlavekt ne One 


ho dances the Moorish d ance. Temple. 
MORRIS-PIKES, mor-ris-pike. n.s. A Moorish 


| MORROW, mér/-rd, 827. n.s. See Morn. The 


MOR 


MOT 


(C7 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mat ;—plne, pin ;— 
MO/RSURE, mér-shire. 452. n. 5. oe Seabee sgentchake pl suigad ip 


mers BRE in fat (more, FPA 
, ns. [morte 
y ” Bhak. pom I 


eA 


the ly sree gh of his personal tithes and offer- 
dul gid = in his life-time. Harris. 
MORTUARYE mér’-tshd-dr-ré, a, ae to 


peed cae Hogg colon i in the third tr of the dead 
” OSA‘ICAL*, mé-zh'-¢-kAl. Qa. (mosaique 
MORTAL S$, mér’-tll. 88. a. [mortalis, Lat. } Sab MOSA‘ICH, mo-2h'-ik. 509. supposed to vi 
ject to death ; doomed sometime to die. 1 rupted from museeus, Lat.] Mosaick is a kind of 
ly ; destructive. Shak. Bringing death. “Pope. painting in small les, cockles, and shells, of 
Joferrn divine condemnation; not venial. Per-|| sundry gaa most use in pavements and floor- 
luman ; belonging to man. Shak. Ex- |) bors 

en eee den. | MOSA‘ICAL®, mé-zA’-4-kil. 2 a. Denoting the 
MORTAL, mér-til. mn. s. Man; human being. pry eng md-2h‘-tk. writings or law 


MORTA'LITY, mér-tdl’1é4é. 1, s. Subjection to MOSCHATEL, més'-ki-t@l, n.s. [moschatellina, 


death; state of a being su’ to death. ge ig 
Death. Millon. Power of 
ney death. Graunt. Humen ats thie 


To » MORTALIZE®, mér’-til-e. v. a. To make || has ers, and 
A. Brome. gael om 2 seed by 


MORTALLY, meh. = 

th. Dryden. tremely ; to extremit 

MORTAR, abet 68, 418 a 

A strong vessel in which er a 
pounded with a 

wie cannon, out of which bombs are thrown. 


vexiromity. Bao, || To 


are broken by 


Bacon. A short, |)M 


net A ee oe ’ Miller ( AM 
nh. 8. masgiad, Arab. la- 
Spite Recon rir 
MOSS §, més. n.s, [meor, Sax.] A plant which 
seeds, yet cannot be propa- 
any art. Miller. A morass, 


‘o cover with moss, Shak. 


p- ig 
n.s, [mortarnen, Lat.] MOSS. GROWN, bs — a. Covered or over- 


= with moss. 

SSINESS, i otole n. 8. The state of being 
ve or ove — with moss. Baron. 

MO’ — . Overgrown with moss; cov- 


MORTAR, mér-tdr. n, s. [morter, Dutch; mor- pa pel 


moms. Bacen. 
tier, Fr.]’ Cement made of lime ‘and sand with MSS} nda a. The super! 
Mortimer 


ative of more. inert, 


water, and used to join stones or bricks. . Sax.] Consisting of the greatest number ; consi 
MORTER®, indr’-tdir. n.s. [mortier, Fr.] A lamp ing of the greatest quantity. Arbuthnot. tarenten, 
or light; a "chamber-lamp. Chaucer. 
MO/R GAGES, mér-gidje. 90, 472. n. s, [mort MOST.” indst. ad. In the 
and enge, Fr.] A de d pledge a thing put into the “on icle noting the super! Sorcdanae 
hands of a creditur. Dryden. The state of being || MOST, mdst. this is a kine et abot enive } 
Bacon. atest number. Addison, ‘The greatest hg 


7b HORTEAGE, pele. v. a. To pledge ; to 


MBIT AGH, mde mér- rsh te n,s. He that takes MO'sTICk, 


. ‘The greatest degree; the greatest 
the utmost, 


Bacon. 
inds’-tik. m.s, A corruption of maul- 


MORTGAGER, mbngh-jar, Ge ns. He chat gives MOSTLY. mbst’-1t. ad. For the greatest part. Bac. 


MORTIFEROUS, Rage tobias ea a. [mortifer, 
Fatal ; ee? 3 destructive, Fionmond. 
MOR’ FICA’T Histd , inde- té-f-kA‘-shdin. n.s. The 


state of corrupting. or losing the vital qualities ; || MOTE, méte. n.s. [mot, Sax. 


Gresrene. Destruction of ot ty hank 

- The act of —— the bod hard- 
ships and macerations. Arbuthnot. dation 5 
subjection of the susan Tillotson "Vexetion ; 
trouble. Addisen. 

pe ~ ae ly mag’-'4-fi-dd-nés. nos, Hu- 
miliation ; ion of the passions. Bp. Taylor. 

MORTIFIER®, moc-tt-thar, ns. One who more 
tifies his sions. Sherwood. 

To MOR 
To destroy vital qualities. Evelyn, To destro 
active powers, or essential qualities. Bacon. 
subdue inordinate passions. Shak. To macerate 
or harass, in order to reduce the body to com- 
pliance with the mind, Brown. 

to vex. Addison. 


|) a moth $u 
To RTIFY, mér’-té-fi, von. To gangrene ; to || MOTH- EATEN® 


ee. Bacon. To be subdued; to die away. 
religious severities. 


MORTISI ISE, mbr-tls. 210, 441. [See ADvenTisE- MOTHER §, mired. 165, 469. n. #. 


MENT.) 2. 8, [mortuise, Fr.] A bole cut into 
wood, that another piece may be put into it, and 
form a joint. Ray. 
To MO'RTISE, mér-ls. vr. a. ‘To cut with a mor- 
forks to join with a mortise. Shakspeare. 
MO/RT 
Fr.} Such a state of possession as makes it un- 
alienable, Spenser. 
MORTPAY, mért’ pa, ns. [mort and pay.] Dead 


nt not made, Bacon, 
miyir hess ss : mdr’ -trés, nt. s. [ morties de RAL PRR, 
gs gs 
MORTUARY, mde'-tshit-fir-ré. 9.9. [mortenrire Frey 
mortuarim, Lat.) A burial-place. 


dish of meat of various kinds beaten to- MOT ‘HER, warn dr, 


To humble ; to ToM 


MAIN, mért/apAne. n.#. [morte and main, | 





Wihitlork. - ; 


O/STWHAT, — ad 

gp tela 
mr ATION, er n. s. Act of moving. 
A small particle of 


an erbially little. Bacon. 
Ay | ache 


or the most part. 


matter; 

MO’TE 

MOT*, bt, * 5. ap A word; a mete) a sen- 
aspect ts ea a 

Lf. whe n. s. [mot mot, meet- 

ing 5 ; an assembly : used i canadien as burg- 


Solkmote. 
MOTE ne vs {moet, Dutcli.] Must. Chaucer, Might. 


FY§, mér-i4-fl. va. [mortifier, Fr.) MOTET*, n. 8. J Fr] A kind of sacred air a hymn, 
mec MOTH, mith, 467. n. s. [mo¥, Bex.) A smal} in- 
hangin 


sect or worm, which ents cloths and gs. 


SMOTILE EAT*, — Yr. a. eva prey be wy, as 


f, mnbth-b-tn, a, Eaten of moths 


Full of moths, Fudke, 
[modon, 
Sax.] A woman that has borne achild; correlative 
to son or daughter, Shak. That which has produced 
any thing. Arluthnot, That which has d 
in time: as, a mother church to chapels. That 
which requires reverence and obedience, ‘Ayliffe. 
Hysterical passion; so called, as being imagined 
peculiar to women. Burton. ‘A familiar term of 
address to an old woman, Shak. [moeder, Dutch.] 
A thick substance concreting in liquors; the 

or scum concreted. Bacon "[More wperly mod- 
lee: modde, Teut.) A young girl. 

165. a. Had po ie birth ; 


ai hive, riser, 
Te MOT HE: ER, mirn’-tr, vr. 2. To gather concre- 
tea Drydea, 
616 


Joh, xiii. 
O'THEN®*, mdth!-n. a 


MOU MOU 


—nd, mave, nér, nit j—tdbe, thb, bill ;—dil 3—pddad ;—thin, THIs. 


7 MOTHERS, méri’-dr. v. a. To adopt as a soi |} ing the word as if it were written mo-vold. This soand 
Howell is often heard among incorrect speakers, where there 

MOT R-IN-LAW, mérn’-dr-in-law. n.s. The || '* 90 diphthong, as in cold, bold, sold, &e., pronounced 
mother of a husband or wife, St, Mutt. x. co-oold, bo-oold, s0-0eld, &c., while the true proauneia- 


MOTHER of Peart, shew tr-be-pirt. n.s. A kind ten of sheaa words has sethlag of ‘bal tia peasant 


of coarse 3 the shell in which pearis are gen-'| the verbs to foal, to sole, and to cajole, &e. For there 
erated. || i# no middle sound between owf and hole; and the 
MOTHER o Thyme. n.s. A plant. Miller, || words in question must either rhyme with Aowl'd or 


foal'd ; but the last is clearly the true Pronunciation. 


O’THERHOOD, -_ -tr-had. The office 
Mi mg ts aancaae This word, before Dr. Johnson wrote his dictionary, was 
frequentiy written mold, which was perfectly sgreeable 


MOTHERING®, mora or Ned T h 
*, mirn’-dr-hng. a. To go a moth-|| freauest derivation, and was kes liable to 
ta to visit parents on Midlent Sunday; and |} punciation than ihe pees spelling. ‘The week has 
known by the name of midlenting. [er- jot Se meets, concretions occasioned by 
3 Whence to moul to t ould, 
NOTHERLESS, mira’ -tr-lés, a. Destitue of al] earth, ‘that to which deca raducee. bowie: ands 
mould, a form to cast meto A diversity of pro- 
MOTHERLY. al Oe a. [modenlie, Sax.] |} nunciation has endeavoured <0 distinguish the first of 
Belonging io a mother; Sl to a mother, |, these senses from the rest, b oe remy feos to rhyme 
Hooker. 








with Aorl'd; but these distinctions sound under the 


MOTHERLY, méarn’-dr-lé. ad. In manner of | Wien Se 

MOTHER WORT, marn’-dr-wart. nos. A plant. || To MOULD, méld. v. n. To contract concreted 

MO'THERY, mtn tod. 557, = Concreted; full matter j,t0 gather m mould ; to rot; to breed worms; 
utre! 


of concretions ; 3 fecule 
MOTHMO'LLEIN os Sed ie. ue. A plant. To Mou b, mo. v. a. ‘To cover with mould ; to 


MO’THWORT, mndeh’-wiirt, m.s. An herb. | To cree by wold mola v. a. quem Fr.] To form; 
MO'THY, méch’-2. a. Full of moths. Shakspeare. to sha j {2 model. Shak. To knead; as, to 
MOTION §, mé/-shin. n. s. s [Fr § ; motio, Lat.] The || mould bread. Ainsworth, 
act of changing place. Millon. That part of phi- MOULDABLE, méid’-a-bl. a. That may be mould- 
which considers bodies as acting on each || ed. Bacon, 
Saas which belong the laws of motion. Animal ag Aly sie méld’-dr. 98. n.s. He who moulds. 
life and action. Milton. Manner of moving the 
body 5 Bort 5 gait. Milton. Change of posture;)! ‘Jo  OULDER, mOl/-dar. v.n. To be turned to 
action. Dryden. Military er ag or remove, Mil- || dust 5 to perish in dust ; to wear or waste away. 
ton, Agitation ; intesti.ie action, ‘Gay. Direction ;|| _ Clarendon, 
reg L sweep e puecad commenienind. Ra-|| 7'o + MOULD LDER, méi’-dar. v.a. To turn to dust ; to 
ee ndenc mir thought impressed. Addison. 
Progen made . Shak. In old language :| MO/ULDINESS, mél'-dé-nés, n.s. The state of 
a rarpet shew 2 a puppet, and in a sense of con- a dar mouldy, Bacon. 
ge | MOU DING. mbld-Ing. n. s, Ornamental cavities 
To vad dade. v.a. To propose. Burton.,, in wood or stone, Moxon. 
To MO'TION®, teens n. i a. Te advise; to make MOULDWARP, méld/-wirp. nm. s. [molb and 


peoppan, Sax.] A inole; a small animal that 
sabre jo ote me ae ap s. A mover. Cot- Saree | f the x) A 


Ob. MO'ULDY, mél’-dé. a. er with concretions. 
MO’TIONLESS, m¢/-shdn-lés. a, Wanting motion;|| Addison 
being without motion. Milton. To MOULT, moh. 318. v. n. [muacyten, bay hag 
MOTIVE, mé/-tly. 157. a. farreee a kat] Causing | yal or change the feathers; to lose fe 
motion 5 having movement. Hoos, a the | aa 
wor to move ; having power to is dines ee MOUN *, mtn. May; must. See M 
To MOUNCH, or To TMAUNCH, ad wr 314, nd. 
MOTIVE, mé'-tlv. n. s, That which determines 


[macher, or mascher, yFr.J To chew ; to masticate, 
the choice ; that which incites the action. Mover. 


MOUND §, méand. 313. n. s. [mundian, Sax.) Any 
BOTL “mét’-ld. a. [supposed to be corrupted |, _ thing raised to fortify or defend, 
boss meal) a. of various colours. Shak To MOUN ND, mind. v. a. To fortify with a mound. 
MOTOR, mé’-tér. n.s. [moteur, Fr.] A mover, | “D ‘ 
3 MOUNT, méfint. 313. n. s. [munt, Sax. ; mont, 


MOTORY, mé’-tdr-ré, 512. [See Domssvice.] a.|| Fr.) A mountain; a bill. Gen. xxxi.’ An ontificial 
[pstorive, Lat.J Giving motion. Ra hill raised in a garden or other place. Knolles. A 
M mét’-1d. ns. Chotion L sentence or blick treasure ; a bank. Bacon, 

to a device, or prefixed to any thing || To MOUNT §, métiat. v.n. [monter, Fr.] To rise 

| onhigh, Jos, iii, To tower ; papas scat gh ny 

Te MOC See To Mouscu. elevation. Job, xx. To get on horseback . Spenser. 
MOUGH*. 21. : _{engs8e, Sax.] A moth. Wie For amount.) ‘To attain in value. ie ta 

to — 








MOUGHT*. ‘o MOUNT. on. v.a. ‘To raise 

MOUGHT. ‘be might; the pret. of the old|| high. Raleigh. ‘To <—) to climb. 
verb mowe, now converted into may, Fuairfax.|| To place on horseback ; to furnish with — 
Ob. J. Dryden. To embellish with ornaments.— T'o 

MOULD §, mdid. cag n.s. [mouiller, Fr.) A kind | mount guard. ‘To do duty and watch at any par- 
of concretion on the op Ral si of things kept!| ticular post. Harris. To mount a cannon. To 
motionless and da Bacon: ol, Sa.) Yar pid soa g its wooden frame for the more easy 


soil; ground in w icb any  § grows Miller management in firir 

Matter of which any thing gla | MON TAWLE seta h-bh. a, hat may be as- 
[molde, Span.] The matrix in wich & any thing is) 

cast, or receives its form. Hooker, Crst ; form. MOUNTAIN’ méddin’-tin. 208. n. 5. nee of tg ear , Fr] 
bee suture or contexture of the skull. Ains- pee far hil 3 @ Vast protuberance 

A spot : as, 7 iron-mould, [mal, Sax.] Any thing proverbially hi 
More correctly mole. P. Ploughman. MOUNTAIN. inddin’-tlo. 2, [montanas, Lat.} a rund 
$7- There is ao incorrect pronunciation of this and sim-|| on the mountains ; pertaini Md to the — 
jlar words, chiefly among ee ven, which is, sound-|| growing on the a 8 











fee 


MOU MOV 


(i 559.—Fite, far, fall, flt;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


MOUNTAINEER, méin-tin-nétr’. 2m. s. Au in-}| MOUSE-TRAP, eporiinge 7 s. A snare or gin 
spe" Cepahielaer eng * mdtin’-tin-ir. habitant of || in ae mice are taken. 
——— a A savage ; a freebooter ;/| MOUTH, méath. 467. n.s. [mud, Sax.) The a 
ture in the head of any animal at which the 













MOUNTAINET, médin’ eR n.s. A hillock; aj} is received. Gen. viii. openin Mgt Soy 
small mount. Ob. any thing enters ; the entrance 
POUR TREO, nbd lund a. Hilly; full of srunen of Fore . xxiv. pple 
mountains, Burnet as mountains ; huge. aed nei orator. burlesque 
it Wlakieg aamaneg Deco l ddilon. Ory; voice eae daak Be 


UT AIOU ESS, médn/-tin-nds-nés. n. 5. 
tate of full of mountains. Brerewood. 
MOUNTAI IN- ARSLEY, médn’-tin-pars’-lé, n. s. 


MOUNTAIN-ROSE, méidn’-tin-rdze. ns. A as 
per sg mOdn’-tint. a. [montant, Fr.] 


den of aussi y wry fe. i this sense, sd 
oer primera paler tealon ego De- 
clouded in t egg 9 ee 
MOUTH. mira. 467. v. n. To speak big ; 
ak in a strong and loud voice to vor a 


high ToM H, méirn. v. a. To utter with a voice 
Mo’ EBANK $, médn!-té-bink. n. s. ee aflocredly t big. Shak, To chew; to eat. 5 
# banco, Ital.]_ A doctor that mounts a bench in|} To seize in the mouth. Shak. To form by the 
the market, and boasts his infallible remedies and|| mouth. Brown. ae insult ; to attack with reproach- 


cures. Shak. Any boastful and false pretender. oP OUTED, min a: ae a's 


Artnithnot, 
To , MOURTEBANK, méfn’-té-bank. v. a. To gg ce [In composition.) Foul-mouthed or 
false boasts or Shak: contumelious; hard-mouthed, mealy-mouthed, é&c. 
MOUNTEBANKERY, Pandey <h-blak-dend. n, 8. MOUTH-FRIEND, méotuh’ “frdnd,” n. s. One who 
false pretence; quackery. Ham- selyameane friendship without intending it, Shak. 
ma UTHFUL, médsh’-fl. in. 2. the mouth 
NOUNTERAUNCE, méfw-té-ninse. n.s. Amount || contains at once. Any proverbially small quanti- 
ofa thing in space, Spenser. Ob. Bi et goes 
MO’UNTER, moda, 98. n.s. Ove that mounts. || MOUTH-HONOUR, mbith'-bn-ndr, ns. Civility 


ae outwardly e without sincerity. Shakspeare. 

MO'UNTING®*, méddnt’-ing. ns. Ascent. +Votton. || MO'UT HL » motth'-lés. a. ~ Bees without a 
nament ; embellishment. mouth. 

MO'UNTINGLY®, médnt’-ing-lé. ad. By ascent. || MO/UTHPIECE®, mbdduh’-padse. n. s. ‘The litte 


oun: piece of a trumpet, or other wind instrument, to 
on o_o n. 8. [montée, Fr.] The rise || which the mouth is applied. One who delivers the 
a ha 


sentiments of others associated in the same design. 

To MOURN §, mérne, 318. v. n. [mupnan, Sax.] ¥s MOVABLE, méév’-A-bl. 405. a. [Some write this 
ve; to be sorrowful. Genesis. To wear word moveuble, and its derivatives 

fbi of sorrow. Pope. To preserve Aeseccllene moveahly ; but thee is now usually omitted. Todd.j 
gh ies ef. 2 Sam. xiv. Capable of bangte moved ; not fixed; portable. 

To o MOURN, mérne, v.a, To grieve for; to lament.|| Hooker. hanging the time of the year. Holder. 
Milton. ‘To utter in a sorrowful manner. Milton. MOVARLES, lz. 405. m. s. [meubles 
MOURNE, mérne. n. s. [morne, Fr.] The round|} Fr.) Goods ; furniture ; distinguished from real 
end of a ‘staff; aS a or immovable possessions ; as, lands or houses. 


steel part is fixed, Sidney. 
MO’URNER, mdrn’-dr. n. s. One that mourns ; MO’VABLENESS, médv‘-4-bl-nds. n. s. Mobility ; 
that a to be moved. Hakewill. 


one 
grieves. Shak. One that follows a funeral in 

biaet. Dryden. Something used at funerals. Dry- mS Aha nned miév'-4-blé. ad, So as it may be mo- 
7) MOVES, madv. 164. v.a. [moreo, Lat.) To put 


MOURNFUL, oe a. Having the appear- 


ance of sorrow. Causing sorrow, ak, outot one place into another; to put in motion, 
Sorrowful ; ft Rages “sorro rf Prior, Betokening|| Psalm Ixviii. ‘To Loy an Bp Bramhall To, To 

e “ae ger to recom » JO per- 

MO'URNFULLY, more Sorrowfilly ; Cuadey 4 prevail on. South. ‘To affect; to touch 
with sorrow, pathetically ; to Ea passion. Dryden, "To make 


MO/URNFULNE mony-fol-n’s n.s. Sorrow 5) 
ief. Show of grief ) 4ppearance of sorrow. i 


angry. . __ into commotion. Ruth, i. 
7 incite. ‘Milton. ‘o conduct regularly in mo- | 


M eda ab ‘ing. 2. s. Lamentation; sor-!| tion, Milton. 
ress of sorrow, Dryden. || To MOVE, midv. 65. v.n, To be in a state of 
MOU URN INGLY, LY, saben ag. io With the ap-|| changing place. Milton, To have a particular di- 
| rection of pamage. Milton. ‘To go from one place 
MOUSE Ef, pr hg prs gaa [mup, Sax.;'| 10 another. 


To have vital action. Acts, xvii. 
To walk; to bear the body. Te 

as an army. Milton. To go Dryden. 
focenee ie posture of the body in ‘ceremony. 


MOVE, maév. yr The act of moving, commonly 


used at chess. C 
MOVELESS, nde’ tis. a. Unmoved ; not to be put 
out of the pisce Boyle 
| MO/VEMENT, médv ~mént. n. 5, ne Fr] 
Manner of moving. Pope. 


mus, Lat.) The sanallenh Pr all a! ; a Inde a 
mal haunting houses and a_i ” Shak 
merly, a word of endearment. ron. muy, 
Teut.] A term applied to apart of leg beef; 
the mouse-bu 

+ Ue, oe a 313, 437. von. To catch mice. 


7 Mo SE*, mitze. oe. a. To tear in pieces, as a/! 
yours a mouse, Shakspeare, 
MOUSE-EAR, médse’-dér. n. ¢. {mup-ene, Sax.) | Moti 
— Miller. || MOVE VENT, mé’-vént. a. faosme, Lat} Moving. 
MOUSEHAWKY, médse’-hiwk. n. s. (muy-haruc, 
Sax.] A hawk that devours mice. | MOVENT, méy-vént, [mdse vent, Perry.) n.s. That 
MOUSE-HUNT, médse’-hint. n. s. Mouser; a kina which moves another. 








, mdd-vér, 98. ae Te or thi 
Bag n, s, Small hole.|) that gives motion. Shak. Something that ener: 
Oust or stands not still, Waller. A proposer. — 
M UBER, médz’-dr. 98, 437. n.s. One that catches MO'VING*, mdd’-ving. n.s. Motive ; impulse. South 
Swift MO'VING, mdd/-ving. participial a. Pathetick ; ; 
MO'USETAIL, mdtse’-ihle. n.s. An herb. | touching} adapted to affoct the passions. Blache. 





MUC MUG 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt j—thbe, tab, bill ;—4il ;—pdtind ;—thin, rHis. 
MO'VINGLY, mid/- vag cd.t ad. aieecoy i bath ie mak’-mid-dn. n. s. mn and 


a manner as to se 4 nghuill. 
yr At ie sic nil mdo-¥ oie 3 n, = Peni uk MU’CKINESS, mok’-ké-nés. n. s, Nastiness ; fi 
? Boyle, MU'CKLE, mik-Kl, 403. a; [mYcel, Sax. heck 
Mow ¢ Pad. 325, nes, [mope, Sax.] A heap of | MU'CKSWEAT, mak’-swat. ns. Profuse sweat. 
corn or hay ; when laid up in a house, said to be in || MU/CK WORM, mak’-warm. an A a 
mas oie heaped together in a field, in rick, 


To MOW, mad. v. xn. To put in a mow, 

To MOW §, md. 324. v.a. preter. mow:.!, part. mown. 
[mapan, Sax.) To cut with a sithe. Spenser. To 
cut down with speed and violence. Shuakspenre. 

To MOW, md. v. n. To gather the harvest. Waller. 

MOW §, méd. 323. n.¢. [probably corrupted from 
mouth: moue, Fr.) Wry tnouth ; distorted face. 
Psalm xxxv. 15. ‘ommon Prayer. Ob. J. 

To M OW, wee. *. n. To make mouths ; to distort 


the face. 
HO WBU , miY-barn. vn. To ferment ox and 
beat ba the maw fx wont of being cry. it 
MOWE*, )v. n. wg To t be 
MOW EN®, nt aie i Wicliffe’ Must. Wiclife. May. 
MOUN®, Chaucer. 
MOWER, mé/-fr. 98. n. ». [from mow.] One who 
cuts with a sithe. J'usser. long « in this, and similar words, is an idiom of our own 
MO WING®*, mé/-ing. n.s. The act of cutting with |! pronunciation. 508, 511,530. WF. 
a sithe. Amos, vii. Grimace; mockery. oe) | MUCUS, miy-kds. nm. s, [Lat.] It is more properly 
Ability. Chaucer. used for that which flows into the nostrils ; but it is 
MOXA, mdk’-s4. 92. n. s, An Indian moss, used i " also used for any slimy liquor separated by the 


the cuire of the by burning it on the 
ay ecard ail MUD). madd. ne. [modd, Su, Goth, The slime and 


MOVLE, E, san, .n.s. A mule. Carew. wligincas matter at the bottom of still water. Ba- 
» mish, 352 a peach, Span.) Large in 
genet 3 long in = xxiv. Many in num- To MUD, mad. v.a. To bory in the slime or ra 
ber. Shak. "To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; 
MUCH, siitsh. 352. ad. Ina great br ior b a. dash with dirt. Glanville. 
Gen. xvi. To a certain degree. & Mar, MU'DDILY, mid/-dé-lA. ad. Tarbidly; with foul 
Ton qremt Sogn. Milton. long. rg 


. A miser; a curm 


MUVCKE, ak "ke, st Nowy Buby. Spe 
MUCOUS, miv-kés. 314. a. yim nr. Slimy ; 


va Spepaeaeaaaca mt’-kis-nés, n.s. Slime; viscos 


M tal CRO, m’-krd, Oat} ] A point. Brown 
MU’CRONATED, wn kré-nh-téd . a, Narrowed to 
ash coint, Woodward, 

MUCULENT, md’-ké-lént. iw, (mucus, Lat.) Vis- 
cous; slimy. 

gO~ Tie: vowel u, in the first syllable of this and similar 
words, forms a remarkable exception to the shortening 
power of the antepenultimate and secondary accent. 
Any other vowel but #, unless followed bya ae 
would have been short. This arises from no 
the Latin quantity in the word maculentuy; tor the u in 
ewlinary and wutilate, &c., is long in English, though 
short in the Latin calinarius, mutilo, &e. So thatt 





mixture. 





den. Nearly. Tem MU'DDINESS, mad’-dé-nés. n. 5. ‘Tyatideaas foul- 
MUCH, sabia. n. 2 great deal ; multitude in nom-|| ness caused by mud or sediment. Addison. 
pad ‘in quantity. Numbers, xvi. More || To MU! DDLE. miid’-dl. 405. v. a. To make turbid ; 


gh; a heavy service or burthen. Milton. |) sooty Fri. {To make balf drunk; to cloud of 
Any prepess = Be tity vor degree. E-codus, xiv. | 
An uncommon i 3 something strange. Bacon, || To at UDDLE*, nad’ -dl. r.n. To contract filth ; to 
ral make much of. To treat with regard; to fon-|) be in a dirty or confused state, Swift. 
to pamper, MUDDLE, mad’-dl, n.s. A confused or turbid 
MUCH as one ch iwi’ Nearly of equal value; 
Aare ae MUDDY, miid’-dé, a, Turbid ; foul with mud, Shak, 
MUC. often gent (epee in a kind of composition with|| Impure; dark gross. Bacon. Soiled with mud. 
secre wh olga passive : as, much-loved, —— rey Dark not not vam Swift. Cloudy in 
much-endurine. du 
MU'CHEL, métsh/-21, a. [mycel, Sax.] Much.|, To . MUDDY. ee oe 'v. a. To make muddy; to 


8 Joud ; to disturb, 

MU'CHNESS*, méts!/-nés, ns. Quantity. enetily. | MUDDY SHEADED®, mal ~<dé-héd/-4d. a. Having 

BUCH. gow Hy madtsh’-hwét. et Nearly. a cloud understanding. Fuller. 
yD pial ps ep us, Lat.) 8 Lay joan. MU'DSUCKER, mfid sdk-kar. n.s. A sea fowi. 

—— nés, n.s. Slininess ; musti-|)  Derham. 

MU'DWALL, modid’-wall, nm. s. A wall bailt without 
mortar, by throwing up mud, and suffering it to 
dry. A bird so called. Ainsworth. 
MUDWALLED, mid’/-walld, 339, a. Having a 


wae rim -sA-thdje. 90. n.s. [Fr.] A slimy 
or pee mass; a body with moisture sufficient wo 


MUCILAGINOUS, mil-si-thd’ ind. a, Slimy ; 
tenacity, Ray. 





mucwall, Prior. 
Viscous; sofi, with some degree of To MUE, mi. v. a. gE here ven 
MUCILA’GINOUSNESS, mirsé-lid’ jln-tisonés. 2. feathers to change. Quiries. (muhen, G 
Sliminess ; jy acorny low as a cow ; usually arbias BL op 
MUCK §, mak. n.s. [meox, Sax.; mock, Su. Goth.])) MUFF, maf._n.s. (naff, Swe Swed.] A soft cover for the 
Dung for manure grounds, Dusser.” Simply, a}! hands in winter. Clea 
r—To run a muck, signifies =e MU‘FFIN®, mif’-fln. 7h 8 A A kind tn cage 





ly, and ay) D that we meet. [a-mocca, or!| To MU/FFLE§, maf-fl. 405. v. a. FY.) 
a-muck, Malay. ‘o conceal part or the whole of way gy 
— MUCK, m <. To manure with mack ; wel To wrap; to cover, Foung. To conceal ; to in. 
at oni to wrap up, Bacon, 

sig Fie mik’-én-<r. ns, [monadero Span]  MUFFLE, maf-fi. v. n. [mafelen, moffelen, 
A handkerchief. B. Jonson PM utch.| To speak inwardly ; to speak without clear. 

CREE, mdk’-dr. v.a. [from muck, a heap.] || __ and dicts articulation. Holder. 
'o hoard u me or save meanly. Chaucer. MUFFLER, méf-fi-dr. n. s. A cover for the face, 
MUUCKERER, dr-ar. n.s. One that muckers;|| Shak. A part of a woman's dress, by which the 
MiyCKHEAPS, mak“hebp, ve. a. A dunghill. Fi MUTI mans fa Turkish word.] The high 

a. 8. a , mif'-t¢, ns. [a inh Wo 
of the Mahometans. Featley. 


MU'CKIILL mdk’-hil. 406, n.s. A danghill. B: ubane s A te etek Ga 
: nghill. Bur | TU GGARD®, ;mbg’-gord. 2. Sal hen ; dhepleased. 


MUL 


MUL 


7 559.—Fite, fr, Bil, fat ;—mé, met ;—plne, pin — 


Myatt as, mad, Loi 
mm ost; 
e mick ; cons} misty, 


M [femal we milg-gltd/-né-dn. n. s. One 
of a sect of enthusiasts formed about the year 1657 
ed a. pie ony # journeyman tailor, who 


mu'eh Hote, nig sie n. s. An alehouse ; a 
house of entertaigment. 
MUGIL mi ee Bt [mugil, Lat. A name for 


own. 
MU'GIENT, magia. a, [magiens, Lat.] Bellow- 
MUGWORT mig’-wirt, ns. [muspynt, Sax] 


t. Miller. 
wule' A'T TO, mib-Hit’-4d, ns, [mulata, ee 
between a white and a black, as a Ir;) 
species sf of animals. 2p. am ao 


mon- 
ay fgg 8 Tree mal’-bar-rd-tred. oe benux,Sax,] 
‘The fruit of the tee. speare, 
MULCH. wndlsh, n. s. Rotten or crumbled dung. 
See Mutt. Adelphi 
MULCT $§, malkt. n.s. [madlcia, Lat.J A fine; a 
alty ; used commonly of pecuniary penalty. C 


man. 
To MULCT, milkt. ». a. To punish with fine or 


pear re. Bacon. 

MO'LCTUARY®, malk’-tshti-4-ré. a. Punishing with 
fine or forfeiture. Overbury. 

MULE (4, mile. n. s. [mul, Sax.; mula, Lat.) Au ani- 
mal generated between a he-ass and a mare or | 
sometimes between a horse and a she-ass. Shak. 


tween different 
MU'LBERRY, m 


MULETE’ER, mi’ — n, 8. [muletier, Fr.] 
Mule-driver ; ‘horse-boy. 
MULIE'BRITY, mi-le-ab/-bro-te, m. ». [maliebris, 


Lat.] Womanhood ; the contrary to vinlity. Soli- 
ps Hi Perseda. v 

ge fang — a, Like a mule; obstinate as 

mute, ata. a [sll, Su. Goth.) Dust; rubbish. 


To MULL, mil. v. a. [mollitus, Lat.] To sofien and 
= as wine is When burnt and swertened. 
To heat any liquor, and sweeten and spice | 


i 
ain Safi ‘LN, mal-lia. nos. A plant, Miller. 
MU'LLER, mal-lir, 88. 2. s. [mouleur, Fr.) A stone | 
held in the hand beige which any vac! is pee | 
upon a tzontal stone, ofien called inp tly 
Peach, nan 


muidlet. 
met, mil’-Ilt. 99. nos. [mulet, Fr] A sea-! 


MULL IGRUBS, mil'-lé-gritbz. n. s. Twisting of 
- = sometimes sullennes’. Beaumont and | 





MU'LLION®, ml’-ydn, m. ». [moulure, Fr.] A divis- 
= Le a window -frame; a bar; a munnion, or mu- 


To MU’ LLION®, mal’-vin. v. . To shape into di-| 
visions in a window, Strteley. 


MULLOCK, mfl’-lak. n.s. Rubbish. Sce Murs. | 


Cc 
eee mise. Paid —— Lat.) Wine boiled | 
and meagled with honey 
MULTA’? vied Pay yt hog! ati-ltr, a. [rondtrs 
and angulus, La ged cornered; having many 
relun. 


morta NG goes Y, niditng’-gtolir- a. Po 
IG ; with many corners. Grex 
Eras GULARNESS, miit-dng’-gb-thr-nds, 
s. The stafe of being polygonal, 
MULTICA’ PSULAR, mal-ié- kap’-shi- Hr. 452, a. 
[maltus and go wl, Lat. } Divided into many par- | 
~ Utions or cells. Dict. 
MULTICA'VOUS, miil-ti-kiv-viis, a. [mudius and ; 
cavus, Lat. Full of holes. Dict. i 
MULTIFA/RIOUS 4, mal-t0-f8'-rd-ds, a, (madti “to 
us, Lat.) Having great maltiplicity 5 tat 


at diversit E More. | 
MULTIFARIOUSEY cats te Rk Beed. With 











i| MULTE 


multiplicity ; with great variety of modes or rela- 
tions. 
MULTIFA’‘R OUSNESS, »nallsh-Ai’b-Looks, n. 8 


Multiplied diversity, N 
MULTI FIDOUS, mill -d-chis, a, [multifidus, 


pat slaving many partitions; clefl into many 


Brown. 
MULTIFORMS, miil’16-frin. a. [maltiformis,Lat.} 
Having various shapes or 
med. ns. [rund 


MULTIFORMITY, 
iret, Lat. Diversity 4 siapas cr appetrances 
MULTILATERAL. met toh oy a. {mvultus 
Having many sides. Reid, 
MULTILANEAL® ml-tel Al, a. a. (multus and 
linea, Lat.) Havin; many lines. 
| MULTILO’ 2uOU tt kv ‘B18. @. [mud 
ery talkative ict. 
| gti ING MEALS abl theo -ané Al 
MULTINO'MINAL, mal-té-ndm’-mé-ufl. 
MULTINOMINOUS®, lab 


ulin Pat ‘PAROUS, pone lat Haars Up’-pa-ras. is. B18. a. [multipa- 
rus, La a Brin many at a birth. Brown. 

MU‘LTIPED ‘1¢-péd, [See ve agreed 
n. &, foatipele Lat.) An insect with many feet. 


MU’LTIPLE §, mal’-té-pl. 405. a. [mudtiples, =, Lat] 
A term in arithinetick, When one number 
— mies limes : np Ran nine is the svultiple of 


it three 
MULTIPLE ABL 
e multiplied, 


» 


2 


mnt pll-debl. a Capable to 


MULTIP at igi _— té-pll-A-bl-nés, a. ¢. 
city of bein 
UTILICAMLE, map -ka-bl, a, Capable, 
pee ee thmetically multiphed 
MU'LTIPLICAND, mil-té-plé-kand’. n. s. The 
number to be multiplied i in arithmetick. Cocker. 
PUUTACATS, miil-tip’-plé-kate. 91. a. Con- 


MUL LTIELICATION. ‘mal-té -plé-kd’-shdin. Rn. &. 
[ Fr. 5 maltiplicatio, Liv. See act of multiplying or 
hcreasing any number by addition or production 
of more of the same kind. Breen. [In arithme- 
tick.] The increasing of any one number by an- 
oiber, so ofien as there = a! in that number, 
by which the one is increased. 

MULTIPLICA‘TOR, mal-1é- wide. 166. n. s. 
The vumber by which athe number is multi- 


ulitn LVIPL. Vclous, méal-té-plish’-ds, a. Manifold, 


OS. 
MUL-TIPL VCITY, mil-td-p!s’-#t8. nm. s. [madti- 
— Fr.] More than = Oi the same kind, Soudh. 
ate of being mai ryden, 
MU JTIPLIER, ma ety dir. n.s. One who mul- 
tiplies or increases the number of any thing. De- 
a of Chr. Piety, ‘The multiplicator in arithme- 


. Bacon 
\ To Mi LTIPL Y§, mal’-t¢-pil. v. a. [maultiplier, Fr.; 


mudtiplico, Lat.) ‘To increase in number; to make 
more by eomewton, i or addition. 
Job, xxxiv. ‘To perform the process of arithmetical 
ron roen 
| To MULTIPLY, mi’ 1é-pl. vr. n. To grow in num- 
ber. Wisdom, iv. ‘To increase themselves, Shak, 
‘MULTIPO’ TENT, miil-tip'-p)-tént. a. [multus and 
wens. Tat] Havin manifold power. Shakspeare. 
MULTIPRE ENCE, — préz’-énse. {See Om- 
NIPRESENCE.] 7. s. [mudtus and proesentia, Lat.) 
‘The « ower or A of being Beata ip more places 
than one at the same time. 
MULTYSCIOUS, mals. a. [multiscius, am 
Having variety of know ledge, 
1S! QUOUS, t inde hod. 
tus and siligua, Lat.) ‘The same with co: Fs 
used of plants, kta seed is contained in many 


distinct seed-vessels, Ay. [ 
a, [multisonus, 


\ MuLTe -ekntapaal = 
Lat, nls. Dict. 
MULTISY’ LABIA # mba lbh ns. [mand 


Having 


MUM 


MUN 


—nd, move, nor, n6t ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;-—dil ;—pbdind caer 


tus, Lat, and syllable.) A Pree seen 
many syllables. Instruct. for Orutory. 

UDE$, mal-teihde. = — [Fr. 5 5 mul 
titudo, Lat.] The state of bein the state 
of being more than one. Number r eohective $ a 
‘gam of many? Hale. A great number, loosely and 
indefinitely. Wats, A crowd or throng ; the yul- 


Ei Addison. 
LTITU DINOUS, mal-té-ul’-dé-nds, a. Havin 
a eee ene of a multitude, Shak, Manifo 
Shak. eo toa multitude. B. Jonson. 
MULTIVVAGANT, mal-tv’-vi- gant. a, ag re 
MULTY'VAGOUS, miil-tly’-vA } eee Eat 
That wanders or strays much 
gap righ bie mial-tiv’-vé-ds, a. [maudtns and via, 
Uitodut! many ways; manifold. Dict. 
gp et CULAR, ‘miht-Ok’-ki-Hr, a, [mdf and 
at.| Having more eyes than two. Derham. 
MOLTUREL mit hire scoiarw, Bd 
the corn ground; also the t 
ah Phat is. de for grinding. : Cotgra ve. 
MUM 6," m ‘danctiog prohibition 
_—— re Ptah silence ! hush ! 


a. Silent. Shakspeare. 


n.s. [moultere, Fr.) ‘A | M 





To MUM*, See To Mumm, 
a, eee. n. 8. [mumme, Germ.] Ale brewed with 


Mortimer. 
MUM-BUDGET®, mam/-bid/ jit. intezj. [mum and, 


budget.) An expression denoting secrecy as well as| 
mes a 2 canempennen or hudierous man- 


per. Fulke. 

MUM-CHIANCE®, mim’-tshdnse, n.s. Silence. Fiu-); 
lot. A game of hazard with dice. Cavendish. A 
fool, di as it were by chance, or po poate 
one who 33 for the most part Stupid and silent, rare- 
py speaking to the purpose. [from mome, a fool.] 


esp penal 405. v. te {momanelon, | 
eut. Inwa to mb to mutter 5 ; 
to tweak mi imperfect sound Sona rf i . To 


To o MU MBLE, mam’-bl. v. a. To utter with a ne: 
inarticulate voice. Fudte. ‘To mouth gently, 
To slabber over ; to suppress; to utter imperfocd y 





MUMPS, mimps. 2». s. moni, De 
ness ; silent anger. if swel sag cf dhe gicads 
the throat and the jaws. Wh sit, 

MUN®*. Must. See Mowe. 

_ hone hep minsh. 352 «are ig Bg 

w by _— aa ‘tne Mouncu. 

To MUNC —— v.n. To chew eagerly by great 

mouthfuls. 


| MU'NCHER, m Nal Ae, 98. n.s. One that munches. 

MUND, mind, 2, *, Mund is peace, from which our 
lawyers call a breach of the peace, mimdbrech : 
so — is peace ; <Ethelmund, noble 


ENA Gibson 
M PNDANES, man/-dane, a. [mundanus, Lat.} Be- 
to the world. Skelton. 
| oan the man-ddn’-¢18, Bast s. Secularity ; 
en Bg athe things of the world. W. Moun- 


UNDA DATION, miain-di'-shéin. n. 3. [mundus, Lat.] 
The act of cleansi 
MU'NDATORY, " pal/dhsle-ns, 512. [See Do- 


MESTICK.) a. Having the power to cleanse. 
MU'NDICK, mfw'-dik. m. s. A kind of marcasite or 

seini- aa found in tin mines: so called from its 

lonely, shining appearance. [mundus, Lat.] Wood- 


MUN NDIFICA"T ION, miin-dé-f-kaA‘-shdin, n.s, [nrun- 


= and , Lat] Cleansing any body, as from 
mint ren TIVE, whee A-sh-ty Jos. 
TIFICATIVE.] a [ i Fr.} nsing 5 


ha Se the power to cleanse. 
MUNI PICATIVES, miin-dif’-fe-ka- tv. nos. A 
medicine to cleanse. Wiseman, 
To Ei NDIFY §, mfin'-dé-fi, 185. v. a. [mundifier, 
.] To cleanse ; to make clean. Brown. 


MUN DI'VAGANT, miln-«div/-va-gint. 518. a. [mun- 

at.) Wandering the world. Dict. 

MiNBUNGtS 8, man-ddag’-gis. a. s. Stinkiug to- 

acco. 

chew MU-NERARY. roty-pbr-f-rd, 512. a. Having the na- 
ture of a gift. 

= Leptite ATE§*, maga Ate. v. a, [munero, 

],To reward. Coles. 


! unite. Bag a3 indy - “ar ti-ahdn, n.s. Gifl; re- 


Druden. ward, Lem 
MUMBLE-NEWS*, indnv'-bl-nize. a. s. A kind of MUNG-CORN®, a n. s. Mixed corn. See 


tale-bearer ; one ‘who privately reports news. 


MU’MBLER, mam’-bl-dr. 98. n. s. One that spenksi} As 
inarticulately ; 3a mutterer. Bale. 

MU'MBLINGLY, méaun’-bl-ing-lé. ad. With inartie- 
ulate utterance. 

ToMUMM, mam. v. a. [mumme, Dan.] To mask ; 
to opr in disguise. 


Manccory. 
MU'NGREL, miang’-gril. 99. n. s. See Moncret. 
Any thing generat between different kinds; any 


thing partaking of the th ae of different causes 
or parents. Shak 
MU’NGREL, vg a. Generated between dif- 
ferent natures; baseborn; degenerate. Shak- 


MU'M my-mar, 98. 9, A aoagg one mt INUCIPALS, m-nis’-s¢-piil, a. gE a seroviotpotte, 
mo pertrns rick a dress. Or’ ll at to a corporation. Fulke 
ally, one who gesticul thout speaking. 8 wk MUNI IPA'E iv, mi-né-sé-pill-¢4é, n. s. The 
MU’/MMERY, mdm -ndr-ré. 557. n.2. menerts, Fr.} le of a district in the division of republican 
Masking; frolick in masks; foolery. Wotton, nce. Bur 
To MU/MMIFY*, mim’- mel, v. a. [rumnmy, and |! T'o MUNY FICATE®, mahal tite. v.a. [munifico, 
fo, Lat.] To preserve as a mummy; to make a Lat.] To enrich, Cockeram. Ob. T’. 
Hail. | MUNT'FICENCE, i eh ns. [muni fi 


maynie, Fr. ; muumia, 


of. J. 
MUMMY § miim’-mé. n, s, 
Lat. by the E yptian art 
of embalmi The liquor which distils 


from mummies; any gum Shak. Among 
See = kasi of — used in the planting and 


We bent beat pair 
To MUMP $, oe 
re 


ble ; to bite to chew with a continued mo- 
foe. Casey. gicks, sais eant 
. To ve; to 
chouse. Wyc! : 
MU’MPER, .98.n. 5. A 
To MUMP*, . %. m. ‘To chatier; to make 
"mh to grin ke an ape. To im- 


Eo ae of epee to beg 


Sass on 


of mockery. ree ng Begging tricks. Bentley 





. n. 2. Foolish tricks ; | 


tia, Lat.] Liberality ; ; the act of giving. A 
Fortification or strength, from mtunitiones ane 


MUNI \IFICENTS, mii-nif’-fe-s8nt.a. [munifiews, Lat.) 


Alterbury. 
tambera— To bea 10 mem MUNTFICENTLY, mnd-ulf-@s8nt-8, ad, Liberal 
a. [mompeler, Tent.] To nib- | I MONEMENT. m/-nd-ménts 2. 2. 


Jat.] Fortification ; 3 strong hold. Copper 
fence. Shak. Record ; onting upon which claims 
and ~~ are founded; e 3 charters 


Wart 
To MUNUTES, mib-alte’, v, ie’. 0.6, fosnie, Lat.] To for- 
tify ; to strengthen. 

MUNVTION, mnii-nish’-dn. n.«, (Fr. ; manitio, Lat.) 
Fortification ; strong hold. Isaiah, ‘xxix. Ammu- 
nition ; materials for war. Fairfax. 

MU'NITY®, mir’-nd-14, n.». Security; freedom. W. 
Mowntague. Ob. T. a 


MUS MUS 


(CF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;—. 
MU'NN!ON, miin’-yan. 113. n.s. See Muxtion.|| A kind of sweet grape, sweet wine, and sweet pear. 


MUNS*, progeny pre Germ. and Dan] A — LE $, mie’. $51, 405. n.«. [Fr.5 musculus, 
term for the mouth and chops. Ray. LatJA bundle of thin and parallel plates of fleshy 
MU’RAGE, mi’-ridje. 90. n.s. [murus, Lat.) Money || threads or fibres, enclosed by one common meim- 
mor to keep walls in repair. -oorsag Muscles are the instruments of motion in the 
lpapey a , Bt. a. [muralis, Lat.] Pertain- A bivalve shell-fish, Carew. 
= Miscosiry, miats-kbs’-st-té, n. s. [muscosus, Lat.) 
MU DERS, Mada. 98. n. 8 al Sex.) 
The act of killing a man unla halipeare MU ‘SCULAR, miis’-kd-lar, 88 Ti ee we J 
muscles r 


To MU'RDER, mir’-dar. v. a. To iil @ man un- Relating to muscles ; pal 
a Dryden. To dectroys to put an end to. || brthnot, 
nDEn MUSCULA’RITY, — ki-lir’-ré-té. n. s. The state 
MUD miir’-dir. interj. An outcry when life is|| of having muscles. 
danger, _ Shakspeare MU'SCULOUS, tis Khris. 314, a. Full of muscles ; 
MU'RD RER, mar’-dar-dr, 557. n. s. One who has y.. Jahnson. Pertaining to a muscle. More. 
shed human blood unlawfully ; one who has killed MUSE. ize n. s. Deep thouglit; close attention ; 
aman criminally. Sidney. A small piece of ord- absence of mre brown study. Spenser. The 
nance, in dent igo dated also a murdering- ver of poetry. Cowley. 
Piece Grammar. MUSE}$ yon v, n, [muser, Fr.] Te penters 
M RDERESS, ges bat Hg n.s. A woman that|| to think close; to study in silence, Sidney. 


commits inurcer. Donne. be absent of mind ; to be attentive to rai 

MURDERING P15CR®, mir’-dir-lng-pdse. m.s.A|| not present. Shak. To wonder; to be ama 
eee of ordnance, Shakspeare. 

MU'RD RMENT, mar‘-ddr-mém. n. s. The act of | MUSEt, mize. n. s. One of the nine sister goddesses, 

— unlawfully. Fairfax, Ob, J. ‘| who, in the heathen mythology, are supposed to 
_— iota pay ain ache 555. a. Bloody ; guil-| arene over the liberal arts. 

ty of a oo oS a 
M ‘RDEROUSLY*, mt whe di Be-lb ad Ta 8 ee 


or a crue] manner. Sherwood. MUSEU, mize’-f0l. a. Deep thinkiag; silently 
MURE §, mize. ns, (mur, Fr.; murus, Lat.) A wall. though den. 
+P A — LESS*, moze’-Iés. a. Regardless of the power 


Vo MURE, ae v. a, Toenclose in walls. Bp. 
fail. MOSER mir’-ziir. 98. n.s, One who muses; one 
MU'RENGER, we ole: 177. n.s. An overseer|| apt to be absent of mind. 
of a wall. Ainsworth MUSET, miv-2ht. n. 2. [In hunting,] The place 
27 Thie word is often ovens prensuneed with the|| throu h which the en to relief. 
u short, as if written murrenger, W. MUSE ie —— See Promax Jn. 2. [poe- 
MU’RIATED*, mi-ré-d-téd. a, [maria, Lat.) Put Ce itory of learned curiosities. P. 
in brine. Evelyn MU's 1, mash’-rddm. n. s. — J 
MURIA'TICK, Minderd-At’-tTk. a. Partaking of the A plat ai champignon. Miller An upstart; a 
tate or nature of brine, from muria, brine or pickle. retch risen from the dunghill. Bacon, 
MU'SHROOMSTONE, mish’-rédm-sthne, n. 5. 
MORK mtr, n, &. oe Dan.) Darkness; want|) kind of fossi *codward, 
ate | MU'SICAL, =F zb-kal, a. [Fr] Harmonious ; me- 
A ag n, &. a 2, Hiveks of fruit. Ainsworth, lodious ; sweet sounding. Spenser. Belonging to 


MURKY, mite mir’-ké, a. Dark ; cloud ting light.|| _ musiek. Addison. 
: 75 wonnns 8 Il MUSICALLY, mi-rd-kAl-l8, ad. Harmonious! Wy 
MURMOR URS, mar-mar. n. i [Lat] A low, > aor with swan quest sound, Addison. Yn conformity to 
int ick. Howell. 
= LTO S iad iaetaaeie MU'SICALNESS, int’-z¢-kaAl-nés. n.s. Harmony, 
To MURMUR, mir’ mar. v, 2, [murmuro, Lat.) 'T« 
give a low, shrill sound. Shel To pater) ; to} Mis Sich AN, md-2ish’- Gn. 357. ns, [musicien, Fr.} 


utter secret and sullen discontent. Dryden. One skilled in —— cee who performs upon 
gp agp mmg hn 98. n.s, One who re- | Farge a, Ping speare. ‘: 

i ambler ; a repiner. Shakepeare. j, ™m nm. 8. [povorki ; musique, 
oly ‘RMUKING®, AE wa ns. A low sound Fr.] The science of harmonica! sounds. Shak. In- 

a — murmur; a cou noise. Spenser.||  strumental or vocal harmony. Spenser. Euter- 


half su Phil. ii. tainments of instrumental harinony. Late. 
MUR! URINGIA _ mir -mér-tng-2. ad, With a| MU'SING, ow. aa n, #, Meditation; contempla- 
low sound ; teringly. Sherwood. i. tion. 
NU'RMERSUS®, sult wilds. a. Exciting mur-| || MOSES. mick. . s. [moscha, Arab.] A substance 
dark blackish colour, with some tinge of a 
MU'RNIVAL. mar’-n4- vil. n. . [mornifle, al ish or blood colour in it: its smell is highly 
cards of a med, and too strong to be agreeable in any 
ar; 





MURR®, hog ns. A catarrh, Gascoigne. Ob. quantity: it is the production of an animal 
MURRAIN', mir‘-rin. 208. n. s. [marrane, old Hs | = size ofa common goal, = is — ina 
! , situated in the lower part of the creature's 


ORR AEN ose: in — Sidney. 
a -vin. a. Infected with the murrain. | . Hill. 
TM Usk, misk. rv. a. To perfume with musk. 
ae 3, mir. 2. s. A kind of bird. Care 


arg tds mar’-ré. 270. a. tal Fr] Darkly | Musk, K, mink. n. $. [musca, Lat.) Grape hyacinth or 
MURRION, * mdie/orb-Bn, 113. 9.0. [oflen written msc AtH KAPPLE, mndsk-Sp-p 405. m4, A hind of 


morion. A helmet; a casque; armour for the pple. Ainsicort! 

head. ea Perit a" ae KAT, ml kt s. [musk and cat.) The 
MURTH o . mn, s. Plenty of grain. Ainswort animal! from which musk is 
MUGARE si ma-zird’. A (ey A dreamer; gp hse eta fa ech n.s. A sort of 

one who is apt to be chest of sled Chaucer. Ainsworth, 

Ob, MUSRETS. mits’ “it, * mousquat, Fr.) A 
MU'SCADEL, mis’-ka-dél. s. [muscat,|| soldier's handgun. Shik, "A om hawk of a small 
MU'SC \DINE, més’-ka-dine. 149. ‘muscle, Fr.]|| kind. Dryden. 
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‘ 


MUT 


MUZ 


—nd, mive, ndr, ndt ;—tbe, tab, ball ;—8N ;—pdaind ;—thin, This. 


MUSKETE’ER, mis-ké-tétr’. n. s, A soldier whose 

wT eed fviemipasten, 
n. 8, 

At A Minsesien amen gus tl a toee tee: 

Da. One whose weapon is a musketoon. Sir 7’ 


Herbert. 
ag , mis’-ké-nés. n. s. pg —t 
‘TTO* 7 n. 8, [musca, Lat.] 
ips td. ae A singing fy ce 


Purchas. 
M USKME'LON, endisk’-mAl-ldn, n.s. A fragrant 


Bacon, 
MUSKPEAR, mask’-pire, n.s. A fragrant pear. 
USKROSE, méask’-réze. nis. A rose oe nell 


ts fragrance, Bacon, 
Must SKY, mis’-ké. a. Fragrant; sweet of scent, 


Miftan, 

MU’SLIN, méz’-Itn. n, ¢. 
sul, the city whence was sent into Europe.) 
A fine —* cotton: an imitation of it is 
made in this count 

MU'SROL, miz'-rdéle. 


noseband and of ’s bridle. 

MUSS, mis. n.s. [mousche, Fr] py ee Shak. 

MU'SSELL*, mas’-sl. n. #. (mussale, Fr.] A shell fish. || 

MUSSITA‘TION, » mossb-td’-shén. n. 8. [mussito, 

urmur; grum 

MU: USdULMAN §, td nk n.s.[Arab.] A 
Mahornetan believer. Sir 7’. Herbert, 

MU'SSULMANISH®, mis’-siil-mAn-ish. a. Mahom- 
etan, Sir T. Herbert. 

MUST, andst. verb imperf. [muessen, Teut.] To be 
obliged ; Hey by necessity. It is only used before 
a verb. Afust is of all persons and tenses ; and used 

and thi Gen, xxiv. 
§, alge a te New wine ; new 
er orn 
ST §, mast. v. a. [mus, Welsh.) To mould; 
to eke y. Mortimer. 


To MUST, in vn, To 
7” [mastaccio, 
lial. 


“cunstavele, 
regk péerag.] A whisker; bair on the 


Shakspeare 
MSTA RD mts rd 88, n, s. [muestard, Welsh; 
aa og -§ 
To eMOSTE $, Lewy 98. v. a. [mousteren, 
—_— To bring together ; to form into an ar- 


ThivSTER, ciao v. 2. To assemble in order 
MUSTER. mds aie -ohe. n. 5. A review of a body of 
forces. B. Jonson. A register of forces mustered. 
Hooker, A collection: a%, a muster of peacocks. 
ns. puss muster. To be V alewed. 


MUSTERBOOK, méas’-tr-bddk. n.s. A book in 
ich the forces registered. Shakspeare. 
MU'STERMASTER, ger eel oe n. s, One 
who superintends the muster to prevent frauds, 
MU’'STER-ROLL, mis’-tar-rile. n. s. A register 
of forces. Pope. 
MU’STILY, mifle'-tB1B. ad Mouldily. 
MUSTINESS, méis’-t0-nés, n. s. Mould ; damp foul- 
ness, 
MUSTY. m se -td, a. x. Mout iled with da 
moist and fetid. Sia} sn fled with age 
Shak. Vapid with fot fetidness. Pope gpd pnt ; 
wanting activity ; want erica in the oceu- 
rences of life. “Ydiron © ” 
MSTARPLITS mé-td-bil-ld-18. n.s. [mutalrilité, 
Fr.J ‘Changeableness; not continuance in the same 
Inconstancy; change of mind. 


inate mir-tA-bl. 405. a. [mntaiilis, Lat.] 
Subject to change; alterable. South. Luconstant ; 


unsettled. Sha 
— , mit’td-bl-nds. n. . Changea- 


certainty ; instability. Sherwood. 
MUTATION, ent-th'-cicla. 2 n.8. Ue mati Lat) 


Change; alteration. 


. [mousselin, Fr. ; from Mo- |) 


MUTE §, mite. a. mut, muet, old Fr.; matus, Lat.J 
3 not having the use of voice. 
den, Having nothing to’ say. 
» mite. n. &. One that has no power of sp 
Shak. A letier which without a vowel can make 
no sound. Holder 
| To MUTE$, mite. v.n. [mutir, Fr.] To dung as 
birds. T'od, ii. 
/MUTE®, mite. n. s. etigy Solon Hudibras, 
MUTELY, mite’-Ié. ad, SilenUy; not vocally. 


gens ag mite’-nés. n.s, Sileuce ; aversion 


Mi 
To a MO Ti ‘TILATE §, mi’-té-ldte. v.a. [mutiler, Fr.; 
— , Lat.] To deprive of some essential pant 


iMUTILATE*, mi’-tdlAte. a. Deprived of some 
essential part, Hummond. 
MUTILA iON, mo-té-ld’-shtin. n.s. Deprivation 
of a limb, or any essential part. Clurendon, 
MU‘TILATOR®, md’-té-IA-tdr, n. s. One that man- 
oF deprives of some essential part. Quarterly 


M 


(MUTINES, miy’-tln. 140, n. s. [matin, Fr.] A mu- 
tineer ; a mover of insurrection. . Ob. 
To MU*TINE®, mity’-tin. 1. m, [madiner, 
in aw Burton. 

MUTINE’ER, ma dvable’. = 5, A ever mover of sedi- 
tion ; an opposer wful aut t 

MU’TING®, miy-ting. n. s. The ng fs More. 

MUTINOUS, mif-tin-nds. 314. a. Seditious ; busy 


MU’TINOUSLY,. misthendsle a. ‘Seditiously , 


turbulent! 
maT SNES, miY-tin-nds-nés. n. s. Sedi- 


To MUTINY, miiend. v.n. [mutiner, Fr.] To 
rise against authority ; to make insurrection ; to 

' move sedition. South. 

[a Sidney mty/4é-nd. n. ¢. Insurrection; sedition. 


To MU'TTER §, mat’-tar, 98. v. n. [mutire, Lat.; 
paneyhng Goth.] To grumble; to murmur. 


Isaiah, vi 

To MU'TTER, mav’-tdr. v. a, To utter with imper- 
fect articulation ; to grumble forth 

arr métt'-tar. . 8. Murmur; obscure utter- 


MU"TTERER, méi’-tar-dr. 555. n. s. Grambler ; 
MU"FTERING®, mii Ing. n.s. Marmur ; ut- 


MUTTERINGLY, Y. ma’- tdr-Ing- -lé. ad. With a low 
voice ; Wi distinct articulation. 

MU’TTON §, her pa rh n. s. [mouton, Fr) The flesh 
of sheep dressed for sheep. Bacon. 

7 The o, in this od pre similar ile, is under 
a predicament as ¢—See Principles, Nos. 103, 


MU'TTONFIST, ap lag n. 5. [mutton and 


rene —— 
MUCPUALS ini ShdrAl. 463. a: [mutuel, Fr] Re- 


cprocal pte acting in return or 
Shakspeare. 
MUTUNLITY, md-tshd-fl’-lb-18, n. s, Reciproca- 
MUTUALLY, l-ahbbb ad. Reciprocally; in 
BUI A ORY — ns. (matuatio, 


aoe act of borrowi 

MCT ATITIOUS*, mi rrr a. Bor- 
ion of muck.} Dirt. Grose. 
Lemon, 


rowed; taken from some 
MU'XY®*, mak’-sé. a. Dirty ; gloomy. 


. 


.] Torise 


MUX®, maks. ns. [a 

MUZZLE 6, miiz’-zl, 405. n. s. Pp dy ys 
pete ey em, Mageayy AEE Novem 

To MUZZLE, méz‘-zl. v. n. To bring the mouth 

TeMU ZL, mia v.a. To bind the mouth. 


‘o fondle with the mouth close. L’Es- 
trange. ——— 


MYS MYT 
enti far, fall, ft;—mé, mét ;—pine, pln ;— 








MU'ZZY®*, miiz’-zé. a. [a a Peet Cen wea mis’-t4. Tag n. 8. [peerayw- 
Absent ; eraiered by iidered yes) One _ Rte be vine mysteries; also 
thought ; bewildered who k rel Fels, and them to 


MY, mi, or ma. pond  Belongi to me. 
Spenser. pos im singers, Harta wea. a, Containing a mys- 
There is a puzzling diversity to foreigners in the 


*Fromtoeation of chi this word, sometimes to natives, MYSTERLARCH, inet mis-té/-re-Ark, n.s. [pve répoy 
they read, which ought to be explained. It is exh One presiding ov er mysteries. 

certain tht the — boa it is —— MYST OUS, ie a. ag gy to 

seyueatly emphatical, is always pronounced with its iy . = ne P An 


und, rh, ith but, when there is 
no png engheaie, it fll exact { ‘ete the sound ofa, mys (OUSLY, a td/-ré-ds-lé. ad. In a man 


the oblique case of /. _ . were hg ate pen ner abore — anding. Obscurely; enigmati- 
as necessa 

od hike rhea as! te thie’ seaanes, pen ond paper are the Mis Te RIOUSNESS, mls-1¢/-ré-tis-nés. n. s. Holy 

emphatical words; but, if I were to way My oe is shocathy. Bp. Tay lor. Artful difficulty or per- 

To MY STERIZE, mls/-1¢-rize, v. a. To as 

explain 


tha , be: i 
Souusesk: pop ts sesphaliasl, Un peoseumees aan te 
MYSTERY, n. 8. ave amas erfipiov, Gr. 3 mys- 

tere, Fr.] Somet mee ineligense 


rhyme with high, ke. W. 
MY'NCHEN, mln’-tshén. n s. [mynchen, Sax.) A 

; 

something awfull n enigma 

any thi thing artfully made difficult Shak. A trade ; 


nun. Dict, 
MYNHE‘ER*, min-béée’. n.s. [Dutch.] Sir, my 
,or master, among the M eccoek among us, it 
ary A at pt mestier, 4 a. [mistere, Peal 
ol tick representation, 


usually means a Dutchman. 


MY'OGRAPHY, midg a1 87, 518. n. of eacient drama: 
mE OUSGY! i mi-d! on he ac bs Pe sy CAL, le bt. 88. sticus 
¥.) ns n 
The description and doctrine of the mus- MY'STICK, iis’-tik t + ily o Bana 


lavolving — _— el em- 
blematical. Milton. 

MY’STICALLY, mis’- oeiaie pig In a manner, 
or by an act, implying some secret meaning. 


MY/STICALNESS, mis’-té-kal-nés, n.s. Lovolution 


secret meaning 
My/sticisit, aired. n.s. The pretences of 
the M ; fanaticism. Coventry. 
MY'ST cke, iste n.s. One of an old fanatick 
sect, pretending to talk ee in a 
manner above the understanding of common 


wn 
MY‘OPE day ral il ptwy, Gr.) A short- 


Yeabbph s =<. Shortness of si 
MYRIAD, mint bd n. §. [ytpras.] ales 
of ten thousand. Pearson. roverbually, any great 
number. Milton, 


yr It may not, perhaps, be unworthy of observation, 
that y, in this and the following words, ia under the 
game jicament as i: if followed by r "and a rowel, 
it is short i; if by r anda consonant, it becomes short 
e, which is the cause of the difference in the first - 


secpiiicnesapat greene oe acim Se ees ..2. 2 


lable of — and myrmidon.—See Principles, Christians; dissi all due composure and 
me & recollection Beg and laying open the beart to 
MY‘RMIDON, mér’-mé-dain. 166. 1. s. (wen pg oh the wid extravagances of ntick enthusiasm. 
An rude ruffian ; so nanied froma the ‘soktiers 
Achilles, Sti ft. MYT AL*, mith’-&-kAl, 2 a. fevdueds.} Fabulous, 
MY‘ROBALAN, mé-r6b/-4-ldn, or mb-rbby-4-Hin. MY‘THICK®, mith’-ik. ‘ord. 
187. n. 4. 2. & [myrobalams, Lat.) Dried fruit. The mee HO/GRAPHER®, mi- “rh. -n. 8. [poBos 
i Warton, 


trees growing in the East Indies. A writer of fables. 
MYTHOLOGICAL, mihi HAA fa, Rela 

MYROPOL IST, mé-rbp/-pbeilst, or mb-rbp'-pb-liet MYTHOLOGICKS” mk 
187, 518. ns. [j:tpow and rk One who ee the Lr of hoes hoes 


mvt, LOGICALLY, sated Brown. 187. 
RH ante. 198, 109. ns. [myrrha, Lat.] A|| ad. In a manner suitable to the system of fables. 


Me Re TRRIINE, mér-rin. 140. a. Laem, Lat.} || [METHOLOGIST, mé-thdl’-ld-jist. 187. n. s, he re- 
Made of the myrrhine stone. Mi later or oper of the ancient fables of the hea- 
: Net et ari mér’-té-fOrm. a. Having the!) _ thens, 

— all To MYTHOLOGIZE, atm mal t. og To 
MY'RTLE, aie 108, 109, 405. n. s. feoprtee, Lan J|| relate or explain the fabulous history of the hea- 
A fragrant tree, sacred to Venus, thens 

pag F, mé-séif, 5 [my ad} — gary — - 187, oe. n. 8. 
word added to I 5 Js, G05 and deyos. ysterm ables ; ication 
er Shak of the heathens. 





not 1 b not en The reci of the fabulous hi of the gods 
rocel off, a Oe oblique case, Swi = Bentley. me 
NAC NAG 
N A semivowel, has, in English, an invariable NA‘CKER, or NA‘KER, nk’-kéir. n. ¢. (nacre, Fr.] 
sound ; as, no, name,net : it is sometimes, af-}| A shell that contained a pearl. 
ter’ss, almost lost ; as condemn, contemn. 408.’ || NA‘CKER®, nik’-kétr. 6, A collar-maker; a har- 
To NAB ly wa , Swed.] To catch unex- 


ness-maker, Lemon. 
—< NA'DIR, nd/-dir, 418. n. s. Tagg we MB bg 
Xie nk nb. n. ¢. summit of a rock or mountain, point under foot directly opposite to the zenith 


NA BG, ol at, Asks Todd, Rees, and Webster |) NANES, néve, n.s. [neve, Fr.; naevus, Lat.] A spot 


J ma. The tide of an Indian 
priace "Burke. Arh, ae. n. s. A kind of tufted sea-bird. 
NACHE®*. Sce Natcu. | NAG, wig. n.s. [negyr. » Belg] A small horse. A 
62 


. 


ise < ae ee, Damen 


NAP 


NAS 


=n mive, adr, nbtj—tibe, tb, ball j—8 ;—pbdind j—vhin, ati, THis. 
"horse, in familiar language. Prior. A paramour :)/ pleasing ste, and of brisk and penetrating Prior. eal = taste, and of a brisk and penetrating 


NA'IADS, a id. n. s. [Naiade, Fr.; ieee 


NAILS, ae. -n.$. [naesl, Sax.) ‘The hard crust 
or horny substance at the ends o the fingers and 
toes. a. a - veh Aono or 
paws asts, spike of metal, by w! 
are fastened together. Bacon. 1, uel a bow. 

A measure of length ; two inches and a 
—On the nail. Readily ; 3 immediately ; 


without delay. a5 
se ogenn O - [oe shan, Sax.) To fasten 
ith nails. ‘o stud with nails. Fan- 


wi 
NA‘ILE nd-tir. 98. n.s. A nail-maker. 
BATLEETS , na-ldr-é, n.s. A manufactory for 


Is. Pennant. 
wal 'VETES, itv n. 8. [Fr.] Simplicity ; 


To | AKE*, nhke. v. a. - [benncen, Sax.) To 
To NA'KEN® 1 _ make naked; to expose. 


NAKED), $, Poh "99. a. [nacod, from na-cenned, 
a} von hs ager Sat uncovered; bare. Bacon. 
less ; uaprovided. Shak, Plain; 

evident; ot hidden. Shak. Mere ; bare; sim- 


Ler Hooker. 
N EDLY. ak nd/-kid-lé. ad, Withont covering. 
Burke. wrke. | Simply 5 merely. Holder. Discoverably ; 


NAKEDNESS, n'-kid-nés, x. s. [na boyrre, 
Sax.] Nudity; want of covering. Sion ant 
——- ie yoann Genesis, xiii. Plainness ; 

want of concealment. Shakepeare. 

are ok 

y “| a. Havi 
little — Se Ash. as 
NAME $ Ame. n. s. (nama, Sax. ; moem, Duteh. 
The dicrimmative be op of ay ho Le page 

Gen, xxvi. The og which any kind 
Lote. oe 








ted 5 im- 
Fictitious imputation. 


ted character. 
so Rppaeee not reality; assumed 
aac. An opprobrious me eo 


Gran 
To NAME, ‘ahme. v. a. [naman, Sax.] To sents die 





NA'PPINESS, ree n.s. The quality of 


NAPKIN, snk, n, $. of the Lat 


mappa. cloth used a ew the hands 
y4 A handkerch bi ie 


NA‘PLESS, niip’-iés. a. Wanting nap ; threadbare. 


NA‘PP 
LE Ang ay ting bls 


NAR®, nar. a. Old . Spenser, Ob. T. 
NARCISSUS, ede at ae {Lat.] A daf- 


Thomson. 
NARCOSIS® nop pda n.s. [vapxwers.) Stupe- 


faction ; privation 
|| NARCO‘TICAL* ark a. din rad Gr. 5 


NARCOTICK, nar-kév «Uk Fr] 
naltcortica Eis, wr clacton Quincy By peo 
NAKCOT Ke, nk mr koe dk. n.s. A drug producing 


ARCOTICKN 
NARCO’'TICKNESS*, air Khy-i-ole. ns. Prcaig 
NERD? nad which takes away the sense of pi np 


ndrd. n. 5. Lydpies:] Sp es 


ointment. 
NARE, ndre nes aris ria no erik yee 
NA/RRABLE, abl, 61,408. a. {narro, Lat.] 
Ca le to be told or related. Cockeram. 


To NA‘RRATE, war’-rite. 91. v. a. To relate; to 


tell. 

NARRA’TION §, abe-eh-atite n.s. [narratio, Lat.] 
Account; relation ; history. Abbot. 

NARRATIVE, nbe’-ri-tly. 512. s [parratif, Fr.) 
palotiog § giving an account. Storytel- 


to relate things past. 
| NARRATIVE Ewe ey ns. 1 a a 
count; 
| SAAS nar’-ra-tiv-lé. ad, By way of re- 
pon. 
;) NARIATOR, nfr-rd’/-tdr. 166. n.s. A teller; a re- 


late 
oe rititaTOn nar’-ri-tdr-é, a, Giving a relation 
thin 
To Nee “ue t, nir’-ré-f1. va. To relate ; to give 


NARROW §, nar’-rd, 327, a, [nanpe, Sax.] Not 


nate by a particular appellation imposed. broad or wide. Shak. Smait ; of no great extent. 
To mention by name. Keclus. xxiii, To specify ;| i Brown, Covetous ; avaricious. Contract- 
a. ‘1 Sam. pir To utter; to men-| ed ; ungenerous, 3. . Near; within a small 
Gen, xlviii. To entitle. Milton — Dryden. Close ; vigilant ; ‘attentive. Afil 
NAMELESS, “is. a. [namelear, Sax. 

distinguished by any discriminative ap eg Ton NARROW, niir’-rd. v. a. [peeppsan, Sax.] To 
— One of which the vame is not known or) diminish with respect to breadth. 1 Kings, vi. To 
ned. Atterbury. contract ; to — a dignity. ace ee 

SA'MELY, — -1é, ad, Particularly ; specially ; to); in sentiment. Government o To 





Mention a 
NA‘MER, me mir. 98. 1. s. One who calls or knows 
an 


NA‘ 
same name with another. Brown 
NANKIN®, or NANKE’EN®, nfin-kédn’. 1. ». A! 


ot of light cotion, first manufactured at t Nanking, | 
ina. 


NAP nk n. s. [hnapptan, Sax.] Slumber ; a short | 
Si farted = ax. Down; villous | 
ens A knop; a pro-. 
sieacoe, Ecos. [esery Ses Carew 
ENAT Oe: v-m To sleep; o be drowsy or se- 





Vieli 
NA'PTAK G, nap'-th-king. n.s. Surprise; sei- 
NAPE§, nh a Sax.) The joint of the_| 
A 1 n. s. [c ax. joint o 

pe. i MEP, | 


behi 
MAPERY, nh’ pir-e. n. $. seat, Ital.] Linen for 


table ; linen in general 
NAPHEW, na’-fa. ns, af , Lat.) An herb. 
NA/PHTHA, nip’ -tia. pee Olen sEwy ub ast} 

hhh 


naphtha, Lat re, clear, and thin 
,of a very pale yelow, of a sharp and un- 





Nate 


i werty. 





fine ; to limit, Waterland. “(In ayken phen 
does not take ground 


is said to ele a not 


ne, Sherwood. 
AKE, repaid ng n.s. One that has the [NA'RROWLY, ni’ Dra. ad, With lite breadth 


or wideness. ‘Contractedly 3 without extent. — 
Perey 3 Vigilantly. cng any 5 within a li 


if. Avariciously ; ngly. 

LOWNESS, | Palos n, A Want of breadth 

or wideness. Burton. Want of extent; want of 

comprehension, Locke, Confined state ; contract- 

—— Glanville. Rd of capacity. eng 

{neananerre, Sax.] South 

NARWHALE, E, nir’-hwile.n. s. species of whale. 

NAS. fias not. & aT a 

|| NA’SAL, nd’-zi a. =a Lat.] Belonging to 
the nose. Holde: 

NASAL*, ni’- Al. n.s. A medicine operating through 
the nose. Burton. One of the heulers spoken 38 
through the nose. I/older. 

NA’SCAL*, nfs’-kAl, ns. [nascale, bd Lat] A 
kind of medicated pessary. Ferrand. 


i te ANSCENT*®, nils’-s@ot, a, (nascens, Lat.) Growing ; 


increasing. Bp. 


‘a 


NAT NAU 


7" 559.—Fite, far, fill, fit ;—mé, mat ;—ploe, pin ;— 


Se SICORNOUS ni/-zé-kér-niis, cag ada adopt into a community ; to invest with the privi 

Pie yt Aedes . Davies, To make natu- 

Nast = 79. a. — “Sbecd Dirty ; filthy ; ike things natural. South. 
ne ; ewd. NA TORALLY, od niit’-ishd-ril-lé. ad. 


lo 
NASTILY, nr ny be. ad -. iy) ally nause- Wikeut afecston, cfomemigah detees  Eaeclin, 


NA'SINESS, oe ot nubs ms Bin, a Hay- ee ee es 


nay NA"TURALNESS, nik’-obb-ell-ots. n.s. The ae 

warra =e Ea Ba. Aad anni Lat Lat] Na-|| of being given or Produced by pature, South. 
dh to nativi formity to truth and reali : tot affociation. 

NAT L*, mah, a, |[natalitius, Lat. || NA’T' §, nd/-tshdre, n. &. (natura, Lats Js 






























? 


Given at the day of one’s ns 3 consecrated to being supposed to -over the 
te ‘raLse of a ole ie. tral ami world, Si The native state 
ns ime and place of na- of an ler “whieh it is diserimi- 
aint Fitsogeph it ae sila others. e constitution of an 
NATA’TION §, -W-shidin, n. 8, [natatio, Lat.] The || animated body. Shak. ition of nied a 


swim Shak. hie course of 
NATATORY# eh theta. a, Enabling to swim, The compass of camel existence. Glace. tks The 
British Critick. constitution and appearances of things. Reynolds. 


NATCH?®, nftsh. [corrupted perhaps from || Natural affection, or reverence. Pope. The siate 
Ered ‘That part of tne ox which les near the til or operation of the material world. yo Sort ; 
n the two loins. Marshall. 


species. Dryden, Sentiments.or images ada 
| NATHUESS ni ad, [na, ee that is, not the|! to Mig abn Cog g to truth and reality. Ad- 
Spenser. | written na-ter, w ich cannot be too Fh peau oy by avoideu. 
NACTION}, nh’-shdn, aA (Fr.; natio, at) A Remo eritioky uve tensented, ¢ that it ought to be pro- 
ished from for mig sens nounced as if bioaprnabag ent Lc but this pang where Hg a 
to t t 
N “ ION AL, re a er af Publick 5 dintinguishabe = Pin Yh before “which ist wet 
ter 1 t 
iene ian eirtiak ei eee st de inthe bene ot weed, beara ffl at ro inthe 
ame manner becomes th 


r. Howell. 
7" NATIONALIZE, peer oy va. Todis-|| srese'far from being te to ney oan 


Boguish increasing the number of hissing sounds, as some have 
NA IONALLY, lish’ tna ad, With regard || insinuated, that the are areal hoautyj 3 and, by a cer- 
to the nat tain coalescence and flow of sound, contribute greatly 
NA‘TIONALNESS * lish’ oo fas m. 2. Refer-|| te the smooth a ae 
NATIVES: $, Peone a. (natives, red Be Produced by || To NA’TURE* nd’-ishdre. v.a, To endow with nat- 

a er atural; such asis|/ ural quali alities. Gower, N Barber. broek gpm ag rng 


to nature ; 
by birth “Denham datshing owe i time or place kTURrt ai ieee n. 3. ne The wat of being 
obi. Bhat Original that which gave bei = nature, 
Born with ; co-operating with ; congenial. ‘| xXv oben a heiaie n. 8. aes Lat.] 
‘ee ni’ -thv. = n.s, One born in any place ; NAUPRAGOUS® niw’-fri-gis. a. Causing ship- 
na Bacon. Offsprin 
NA VEL, aA ad. atest; not artifi- sia pawt, 213, 393. a. ac naphibe, 


all ht foot ; ; worthless. 
ey Peer dvithe a Kate at being || NAUGHT nts nt. Nothing commonly, though 


~-- Sree e > 
Swe 


— 


Se ae 
o- 


,- + - ee 2e=-* 
Pee Oe es ae : ~. 


q psdoced t nature improper fen nought. _ 
, NATI , mh-tlv’-vewd. ns, (nativit, Fr.) Birth; || NAU'G tiy nl nhw’te-lé, ad. Wicked ay icorrapily. 
‘ _ into life. Bacon. Time, place, or manner, of NAU'GHTINESS, nhw’-té-pés, 2. 8. kedness 


- 
-~ 


Shak. State or place of being produced badness. 
" ~ ep toys bw ad, Badly; corruptly. 
NA’TRON®, ni-trdin. n. s. A sort of black salt im- | ee or Magistrates 
eeered fom : AvGHry, vaw't, c. Bad; yaar a. 
Be URALS, t-tshd-rAl. 461. le tae Fe) "dey. ae i. now seldom used but in 
Produced ay baegie| by nature, Wii 
le. Bestowed by soe: NAULA LAGE, heres -laje. nos. [Fr.; from nauhem, 


get ea 
ret ip ot forced ; not farfetched ; wat.) The freight of passengers in a ship. 
dicta ripen ‘Wotton. Following the stated Nat! ACHY Awe ma-ké, 353, nm. 8. cae 


etree ye = Law, Consonant to natural no- A mock se see fab. Lovelace. 
iscoverable by reason ; not reveal- NAD EA*, nhw'-she-i. n.s. [Lat.] Sea-sickness ; 
Z Watins, Tender ; ionate "by nature. || any sickness. 


Dodsley 
Bhak. Unaffected ; eecontiag to Wreth and and reality. || To NAL’SEATE §, “Thhw!-she-dte, 450, HQ rn. 
Addison 10 violent : death. [nauseo, Let} Ts ta squeamish; to turn away 
NA’TURAL, MAt/-tsh’-rl. n. &. yi prog a fool. || with a ree 
Native; original mal iohebliast. Abbot. Gifi || To NAU! ATE, ere v.a. To gt ba 
is- 


~ of nature ; nature. reject with disgust. Brown. To strike with 
NA‘'TURALISM®, fr Trace we n.s. Mere state is cath. 
f of nature Bp. Lacing. NAU'SEOUS, nAw’-shis. 450. a. Loathsome; dis- 
NA‘TURALIST, nAt’-ishd-ril-Ist. n.s. A student in 


ul. 
nAvistousty, Dg ‘-shiis-lé. ad. Loathsomely ; 


Ta ce eee fully 

y tt atural- st 

Smith. Ob. T- si nat PSnOU SNES nkw/-shds-nds. ns. Loath- 
RALIZA‘TION, nét-tshii-rfil-¢-zA’-shdu. n.s. ness ; quality of rai [ aeee. Ich. 

act of ge = Bm aliens with the privileges of NAUTICAL, nhw’-té-kal. 2a. [nauticus, Lat.) Per- 


NAU’TICK, aw’ -tlk. 213. taining to sa lors 
NATURALICE. RALIZE, oft’tshd-rildze. r. a. Tol|| Camden. aig 7 


— dC) GOL Need okt hy) 


NEA 


NEC 


—n, mive, ndr, ndt ~—tibe, tab, ball ;—Oil ;—pddnd ;—chin, THis. 


NAUTILUS, vhw'-til-ds. n. s, [Lat.] A shell-fish 
—— tah something analogous to oars and a 


NRVAL, gn [Fr ; natalis, Lat] 
: Waller. longing to thips. 
NAVA S*, nh/-vilz. n.s. 


Clarendon. 
NA‘/VARCHY*, re tt. 8. 
Knowledge of m ing ships. Sir W. Petty. 
NAVE$, nave. se nap, * + The middle 
ee eee Eee ne Si eves Shak, Fem 


Vromple. 


eats» a yt .] The middle part of the church 
or wings. Ayliffe. 
NAVEL, aa 1 102. n. s. [narela, Sax point i 


of the belly, by which Cros om com- 


mucate = the nt. Brown, middle ; 


NAVELOAL " ok’-vi-gAl. n. 8, [In aborse.] A 


—- = top of the chine valk back, behind | 
= against the navel, 
RAVELWORT, na/-vl-wirt, n.s. A plant. Miller. 


W, na’-vi. n 
NAVICULAR, wh-vik’-ka-lir. a. {navicularis, Lat. 


eg tp 
Dict. 

NA‘VIGABLE }, nav’-vé- 
Cc of being 


and 


“bl. 


ossa cunciformia. | 


» Fr.) |! 


[nari, 


NA IGABLENESS, nav -vé-gi-bl-nés. n. 8. Ca- | 


navi, oe ed vessels, 
RaSiGa niv/-vé ~gite, vin. [navigo, Lat.) | 
To sai Seely water. Arbuthnot, 

nm Naviokre, aiy’-vb-glis. v.a. To pass by 


Arbuthnot. 
NAVIGATION, viy-vé-ga'-shfin, ns, [Fr.] ag 
ect or practice o passing by water. Bacon. Ves- 


NAVIGATOR, ndv!-vé-ga-tir, 521. n.s. Sailor ; 
seaman, traveller b water. Brerewood. 
ger bel eg n. 8. (navis, Lat.) An assemblage of 


NAWLS obs aon n.g. An awl. See Natt. 
NAY §, oh ad na, Sax., or neaye.] No; an adverb 
ips dee more. B, 
ites Word of refusal. Acts, xvi. 
NAY®, oe n. 8. Denial ; refusal.’ Radel 
NAYS. nk. v.a. To refuse. Holinshad, Ob. 7. 
ReAAVARD®, na’-wird. n. s. Tendency to denial. 


ard VORD, ak wid. n. 8. A presente) reproach; 
Shak, A watch word. Shakspeare. 
Nag RENE, naz-A-réne’. n. 8. tan of Nazareth, 
8t. Matthew, i il. One of the early Christian con- 
baba ah denominated, ftom their faith in Jesus of 
th, both by Jew and Gentile. Acts, xxiv. 
NAZARITES. nhe!dorit e. n.s. [nazar, Heb.] One 
separated from others by a profession of some ex- 
*_ traordi and ial acts of religion, | a vi. 
NE, né. ad. [Sax.} Neither. 
NEAF, néfe, 27. ns. [mf ay As, Sal 
TONEALS, alle, néle. anzelan, Sax.) 'To tem- 
ated heat. Digby. 


Ee néle. v, n. a regulated ent sol pen 
ie, népe, 227. n. s. [nep-plod, Sax.) Low 


isa a, "Low ; deerescent. Bp. Hall. 
Als né’-péd, or me a, Wanting sufficient 
of water: spoken of ships. The same as de- 
a OLITAN®, at t-pi-+-ita. n.s. A native of 
of Naples. Shakspeare. 
NEAPO OLITAN, ved pbl daa. Belonging to 
NBAI, ofr 227. prep. [nep, Sen) At no great 


rapt egg ger pete 
NEAR, nére. ad. At hand ; not 
far off. Jer. xii. Witkin a ti . Bacon. By rela- 


liance. Shakspeare. 
NEAR pre. o. Not tant. Go. xx. Advanced 
the end of an enterprise or disquisition. 
Saaben Direct ; straight. Milton 


~ Naval affairs. Lord ' To sire nére. 


fnavarchus, Lat.) 1 


by chips or - Ra-| 


rambling. Dryden. Closely related. Lev. xviii. 

intimate; familiar ; admitied to confidence. Shak, 

Touching ; pressing ; affecting ; dear. Locke. Par- 
Te to covetousness. 


NEAR Hand. C\ = 
area Teut.] To ap- 
to be aser re 
Neait, nére. rin. To pe near: a naval ex- 


en RLY, nére’-lé. ad. At no great distance. At- 


Closely; pressingly. Milton, In a nig- 
rdly manner, 


| NEA’RNESS, nére’-nés. n. s. Closeness ; not re- 
—, Hooker. Alliance of blood or affection. 
Becon. ‘Tendency to avarice ; caution of expense. 


Peres §, nete. = n.s. [neat, Sax. a catile ; 
NEAT neo wit Brot but without dig 

ie. a. t without dig- 
|" ra vi Pure ; unadulte- 
| pas ‘coaing led. c 





s. [naveau, Fr.) A plant. Miller. (NEA THERD, néte’-hérd. n. s. [neath nd, Sax.] 


rs . comm keeper's oue who has the care of black 
NEMTLY, “netel-le. ad. Elegantly, but without 
nity. Shak. Cleanlily. Be Pohl. 7 
NEA’‘TNESS, néte’-nés. n. s. Spruceness 
without di nity. Hooker. Cleanliness. kare nrg 
/NEA’TR né’-trés. n.s. She who takes care 
of cattle. Mice. 
NEB, néb. n.s, (nebbe, Sax.] Nose ; beak ; mouth. 
Baron. In Scotland, the bill of a bird. 
NE'BULA, véb'-birla. 92. n, s. {Lat.] It is 


inman body 


— bone in each foot that lies | 


to appearances like a cloud in the 
to films upon the eyes. 
NEBULOUS, néb-ba-lds, 2. [nebulosus, Lat,] Mis- 


fc ae nés-sis-sh/-rd-dn, nm. s. One of 
those who are advocates for the doctrine of 
sophical necessity, Mote properly necessifarian. 


P 
NE'C ARIES, nés/-sés-str-riz, 99. n.s, Things 
not only convenient but needful, Hammond, 

| NECESSARILY, nds’-sbs-sér-re-Ié. ad. Indi 
Wy. Hooker. By an looker 


by fate 5 not freely. 
TE ai ake nis. The 


ea ECESSARIN 
NECESSARY) aly ciestrrt, a. 


Lat.] Needful ; indispensabl, 
Not "hee: fatal ; impelled 


Conclusive 5 decisive by inertehie nan se 
|NE'CESSARY®, nés’-sés-s@r-ré. om. s. A privy 


Swinburne. 
To NECE’SSITATE, né-sds’-sd-thte. v. a. To make 
ve free; to exempt from 


3 not to lea ; 
| StS 
NECESSITA’TION, né-sés-sé-tA’-shiin. n.s. The 
act of making necessary ; fatal compulsion. Bram- 
NECE’SSITIED, né-sés/-sé-tid. a. In a state of 
t. . Ob. J. 
NECE'SSITOUS, nd-sés-si-tds, a. Pressed with 
verty. Clarendon, 
N ECE SSITOUSNESS, nd-sds/-sb-tiis-nds. n. 2. 
rt 
NECESSITUDES o nivals'sb-tide. n. 4 ye enn 


Lat.] Want; og Lat} 


eg, eran hoe 


NEC ISSITY, 3 ry n. 5. 
bei indi 
Want; need; poverty 
for human life. Shak. ney of po atvcamral 
veehle conseoence. Ralegh.” Violence gp 
NECK he “7 : phe eeem, necca, rena digge len The part 
row Bacon,—On the po pn Tinmediatly af af- 
ter, Perkins To break the neck of an affair. To 
hinder any thing being done ; or, to do more than 
627 


. Close; not || half. 


NEE 


NEG 





(559. —Fite, fr, fAll, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin j— 





NE/CKATEE, nak’--t4. 
NECKERCHIEP, nek’ -dr-tshif, 


woman's 
NECKBEEE, ok “be n.s. The coarse flesh of the 
NECKCLOTIL tk ‘kWh. n.s, That which men 


on their nec 
NE/CKED*, maka or nékt. a. Used in composi- 
tion, figuratively and literally: having a neck. 


NE/CKLACE, ndk’-lhse. . s. [neck and lace.) An 
ornamental aden Sy —— beads A jous stones, worn 


NECKLACED yaks nék’. te a. Marked as with a 
NECKLANDS, wt Ca 37 
‘ n, 8. narrow 
Hakewill. el 


of land 
NECK-VERSE*, nék/-vérse. n. s. The verse which | 
was bergen read to entitle the party to benefit of | 


eof yr agg — Eo! the fifly-first | 


‘ Miserere mei,” &e. 
necien nd -wbéd. n. 8. : tone and weed.] 


NECROLOGYS. s ge esi 2 os [séxpos and | 


NECR ae nbl'-krd-milavstie. ns. [vexpd¢ | 
and pdvrts. J One who by charms can converse with 
the dead ; a conjurer ; an enchanter. 


NE'CROMANCY, nék/-kré-miin-sé. 519. n.s. The 
art of revealing’ future events by communication 
: i the dead. Brown, Enchantment ; conjura- 


in. Skelton, 
NECROMA'NTICALS, nék-krd-miin’-té-kAl. 
NE/CROMANTICK®, nék’-kro-man-tik fa. e 


Belenging to necromancy ; by enchaat- 


ment. . 

NECROMA/NTICALLY®, nék-krd-man’-té-kal-le. | 
ad. By charms ; = juration. : 

NE/CROMANTIC Syke. ns, Trick; 
cooperticn. ¥ 

NECRO'SIS*, né-kri/-sis. n. 5. [véxpwors.] A dis- 
ease of the bones. 

SECTARS. nék’-tdr, 88. n.s. [vécrap, Gr. ; j nectar, 
Lat. and Fr.] Pleasant liquor, said to be drank 
the heathen deities: any pleasant 1 iquor, 


NECTA/REALS; nék-ti’-ré-Al, 
NECTA’REAN®, ndk et 


jar. Burton. 
NECTARED, ae. 88. a. Tinged with nec- 


a. Sweet as nec- 
tar ; resembling 


ar. Milton. 
NEC AR AREOUS, nf nde rts ¢. Resembling nec-| 


NE'CTARINE, nak rhe 180. 4. [nectarin, Pal 
Sweet as nectar. Milton. 
NE'CTARINE, nék’-tér-ria. 150. n.s. {FrJA tal 
hd of te plams Rid, udk’-t8r-rize. v.a. To sweeten. 
NE/CTAROUS*, nék’-tar-ris. a. Sweet as nectar. 
wage het néd/-dar. n. s. [pebden, Sax.] An ad- 
NEED 6, nééd. 246, ns. [neod, Sax.] Ealgeney 3 
pressi necessit . 
Gesehel por ” inate in Want; ek 7 
pinay a cing 
TONEED. ndéd. v. a. Py want$ to lack ; to be in 
St. Matthew. 


want of to care 

To NEE v. n. To be wanted ; to be neces- 
sary. . Tohave er of any thing ; to 
be in want be A thi 

es a ey n. 8. Poe that wants any 


NEEDFUL, Niel a, a, Distressed; in want. 
Chaucer. _ Necessary; indispensably requisite. 


Common 
NEE'DFULLY. nddd’-f l-ld. ad. Necessarily. B.| 


NEE/DFULNESS, nédd’-fal-nds, n. #. Necessity, 
NEE'DILY, nédd’-dé-ld, ad. In poverty poorly. 


™ f andborchiet | 


| NEE/DINESS, nééd’-dé-nés. n. s. Want; poverty. 


NEE/DLE6, nél’-dl. 405. n. s. [nethal, Goth.; nedl, 
Sax.) A small instrument pointed at one end tc 
pierce cloth, and ted at the other to receive 
the thread, used in sewing. . The small 
aon bar which, in the mariner’s compass, stands 

; north and south. Cowley. 
NEE -FISH, nét/-dl-fish. n. s. A kind of sea- 


NEEDLEFUL, n@-dl-f ail. ns. As much thread as 
mT enerally put at one time in the needle. 

‘DLER, néé’-dl-dr. n. 8. pet neon 

N . E/DLE-MAKER, néé/-d)-m&-kar. 


| NEE DLE-WORK, név-dl-wark. n.s. The basi- 
i ness of a sempstress. Embroidery by the needle. 


NEE‘DLESS, alte tis. «. U not 
site. Hooker. Not wan og, Shakapere =e 
a odd ad, Unnecessarily ; 
withou 


NEE DLESSNESS, nbed- lés-nés, ri. s. Unnecessa- 
NEEDMENT, nééd’-mént. n. s, Something necessa- 
| | NEEDS ndddz. ad. [nedey, Sax.] pee by 


- ision ; 3 
NE 


yY, mays a, eal necessitous ; distressed 
ers ra [nael, Icel. ; nagel, Dan.] A nee- 


Nera tae 7 97, 247. [for never.] Hudibras. 
To NEESE$, néeze. vn, [niepen, Sax. ; niesen, 
Teut.; eel nee ay degeen! : © sneeze 5 to dis- 
tulencies nose. a 
NBESEWORT, aT, wart, n. s, An he 


| NEESING®, , nd’/-zing. n. s. The act pene 





NEF Tipp eel me Fr. ; panel The body of a 
NEFAND® ne a. nefancls, m, Let] 
NEFA'NDOUSS. f-d, 
abominable. Shel: 
| NEFA RIOUSS, ne’ reds [nefarius, Lat.} 


bominabe Auli 
J eeeetaeeee MA PAS. od. sbeninatiy, 


wicked! 
NEGATION §, né-ga'-shin. n. 8. [ , Lat] 
Denial : the contrary to a De- 
— Me denial, or exclusion, or ex 
rgument ‘drawn from denial. Hi 
H NEGATIVE” neg eh -tlv, 157. a. [megatif, i ; 
riggs Lat] aly thaahevard of toa ive 
Shak. Implying 3 — og 3 
not positive 5 aire. South. Havi 
te withhold, gh not to = hori. 


NEGATIVE, -tlv. n.s. A proposition 
which somhog in denied. Tillotson, A particle 
of denial : as, not. Cleaveland. 

To NE/GATIVE*, nég’-gi-tlv. v.a. To dismiss by 


: 

NE’ EATIWELY, nitty ad, With denial ; in 
the form of denial; not affirmatively. Boyle. In 
yd speech implying the absence of something. - 

NE'GATORY*, ntg’-6 a rein a. alii si 
Belon to neg 

TH NEGLECTS veg ek ero, 

To omit by carelessness. Milton. 

scornful heedlessness, St. 


Shak: 
NEGLECT, nég-lék’. n. s. astanee of i inattention. 


Careless treatment. Shak. m tepi 
bd —— Denham, Sues 


NEGLE/CTER, nég-Iekt'-tir. 98. ns. One who 
| NEGLE/CTFUL, nég-lakv/-1. a. Heedless ; care- 


less ; inattentive, Locke. Treating with indiffer- 
ence, Locke. om 


NEI 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tab, 


NEGLE/CTFULLY ,nég-Wkv'-fAl-lé. ad. With heed- | 
less inattention ; with careless indifference. Ob. J. 


NES 
ball ;—6il ;—pdaind ;—thin, THis. 


nor. 1 Kings, xxii. It is sometimes the second 
branch of a negative or prohibition to any sentence. 


Ee nég-lékt’-Ing-lé. ad. Careless-|| Gen. iii. Sometimes at the end of a sentence it fol- 


lows as a negative. 


inattentively. Shakspeare. 
NEGLE'CTION, -lék’-shdn. n.s. The state of || NEITHER, né-tHir. 98. pronoun. Not either; nor 


one nor other. 


bein: 
NEGLECTIVE, onal 512. a. Inattentive to ; SECON, a "An abbreviation of the 


satin nemine radicente, no one opposing. 


NEGLIGE ES nég-ld.jee’. ni. a So A sort of | NE MOROUS*, yaaa’ bate, a. [nemorosus, Lat.| 
i 


sean a gown, — Ps aa commnet to’ 
wear in the earl rei George IIT. 
Goldsmith. joa a 


Woody. Erelyn. 
To NEMPNE®: x6 (nemnan, Sax.] To name. 


NE/GLIGENCE$, nég’-lé-jénse. n.#. [negligence, | gk Saag né/-né-A. n. 5. (Gr.] A funeral song ; 31 


pt Fa: oo oe 7 heedlessness, or of acting | 


ENT nl Instance of neglect. Shak. | | NeGertaR, nén‘-d-far. n. s. Water lily, or water 
NEGLIGE eee a. (negligent, Fr. ; neg, 


ligens, Lat. 3 heedless ; habitually inat- 
—. ae Careless of any particu-| 
rey Scornfu lly regardless. Swift. \ 
NEGLIGENTLY, née’ ejént-lé. ad. Carelessly ; | 
witbout exactness, Bacon, With scorn- 
ful inattention. 
ge 24 TIABLE®*, né-gd'-shé-i-bl. a. (negotinm, | 


rose. 
/NEOLO/GICAL®, nd-d-Ihd’je-kal, a. rigs oh 
FJ Employing’ new wands ce lol, Ld. Ches 


ter 

NEO'LOGY*, pi ghhag n.s. [neologie, Fr.; from 
the aoe veos and Invention or use of new 
words and ipsa’ thby. 

NEO’/LOGIS panini re n. 8. [neologisme, Fr. | 


wanes saree atte bein § posonied. new and ‘aint express 
She-hat, nis. A paqenetors eee n-bitte. 156. n.s. [neophyte, Fr. ; 


one & ed to treat with others. 
To Ree nb-gW/-shb-dte. 542. rn. [ne-| 


veds and géw, Gr.] One regenerated ; a convert. 


Bacon 
gocier, rd thet have intercourse of business ; to) NE‘OPHYTES , n’-4-fhe. a, Newly entered into an 


mployment 


traffick ; Bacon. B. Jonson. 
‘To NEGOTIATE, né-g¢/-shé-dte. v. a. To man- | NEO anicks ‘nd.d-ter'-rik, 509. n. 5. [meotericus. 


; 2 by treaty or agreement. nae 


Lat.] One of modern times. Burton 
eRICAL*, ee is a. Modern ; 


NE ; 
ites gar bana né- = «shin. n. s. (Fr.] NEOTE RICK*, ‘pe. d-tBr’-rk novel; late. 


Treaty of busi 


NEGOTIATOR, 0d ph gt/-abb-betiir. 521. n. s. [nego-| ae nép. n. s. [nepeta, Lat.] The herb catmint. Bp. 


Son! Fr.] One employed to treat with others, | 
— né/-grd. nt. s. [Span.] A_ blackmoor. 


PP cae but those of the very lowest order, 
pronounce this word as if written ne-gur. HH’. 

NE/GUS*, né’-gis. n.s. A mixture of wine, water, 
sagar, lemon, and nutmeg ; from the inventor, Col- 


onel Ne; Malone. 
NEIF ns. (nef, Icel.] Fist. S 
To NEIGH$, mA. 249, v. n, [hnesan, Sax.] ‘To ut- 
ter the voice of a horse or mare, 
NEIGH, nA. ns, The voice of a horse, Shakspeure. 
ec ha Fal “Ing. n.s. The voice of a horse or 


NEPE/NTHE, né-pan’-thé. n. s. [vi and aad wtotes.) A 
that drives away ell Milton 
NEPHEW §, ndv/-va.'n. ¢. pak Lat. ; neveu, Fr.} 
The son of a brother or sister. The 
oe. Hooker. Descendant, however distant. 


NE HRITICAL®, né&-felt’-te-kAL, a ba [regperceos.] 
| NEPHRITICK, né-frit’- tik. 


Belonging to 
the organs of urine. Wetton. ae Troubled with the 


cia Arindimot. Good against the stone. Wood- 


NET POTISM, oh a 503. (nép’-d-tizm, _— 
- s. [nepotisme, Fr.] Fondness for nephews. Ad- 
ison. 


Jer. ¥ 
NEIGHBOURS, ee 249. n, 5. [nehyebup,,| 7 [hove differed from all our orthoépists in the pro- 


nehbun, Sax.] One who lives near to another. | 
Harte. who lives in familiarity with another ; 
a word of civilny. Shak, Intimate ; confidant. | 
Shak. [In diviuity.] One partaking of the same na- 
om, s and therefore entitled to good offices. Per- 


X For what I apprehend to be the genuine sound of the 
a in the first syllable of this word, see Erorr. 


NEIGHBOUR‘, Cone -bar, a. Near to another; nd- 
ONE TEFGHBOUR. nd’-bar. 249. v.a. To adjoin to ;| 
confine on. Shakspeare, 


To acquaint with ; to) 
pin near t 


nunciation of thie word, by making the first — 
short ; not because this eis short in the Latin n 
but because the x — —— our own a 
ot follow a diphthong, natora 
Srorteus the vowel it falls uae sat ¥ wicigid 
a n’-ré-Id. ns, [Nereis, Lat.] A sea- 
nym 
NERVES, nd §, nérv. n. #. [nervus, Lat.) The organs of 
sensation passing from the brain to all poe of the 
body. Quincy. Tt is used by the poets for sinew 
or tendon. Chapman, Force; strength. Abp. 


To NERVE +, néry. v a. To strengthen. Aaron = 
|| NE/RVELESS, nérv'-iés. a. y fosten toni Fel 
L 


0. Shakspeare. 
To NEVGHBOUR®, nd’-bar. v.n. To inhabit the || NERVOUS, nér’-vas. 314. a. [nervosus, 


NEIGHBOURHOOD, nl/-bbr-hbd. n. . Place ad- 
joining. Feil. State of being near each other. 
Swift. ‘Those that live within reach of communi- 


cation, Harte. 
NEV GHBOURLINESS*, nd’-biir-lt-nés. n.s. State 
lity of being neighbourly. Scott. 
NEVGHBO URLY, al’ ok dr-lé, 249. a. Becoming a 


of nerves. Barrow. Well j eee! ee 
ous. Waterhouse. Relating to t 
In medical cant; having weak or diesssed nerves. 


NERWOUSLY*, navel, ad. With strength 5 


wit Wart 
NEVRVOUSNESS® ‘nér-vis-nds. ms. a 
Dr, Warton. 


hbou |. Shakspeare, jake: ve. a, 2, 2. Strong vi 
NEVGHBO SURLY, of oh’ bar-Is. ad. With social civil- NE'SCIENCE Se a6 n. 8. tyeiog Lat) 


ison state of not knowing. Bm ina 
r; easily 


I 
were sree dy Sagh oe n.s. State of | NESH, nds. a, [nere, Sax.) Soft; t 


near each other. Miss 
NEITHER, pé-THar, 252, comjunct. {uapSep, 
Sax] Not either. A particle used in the first 
branch of a negative sentence, and answered by 





NESS. A termination added to an adjective to 
change it into a substantive, denoting state or 


ity ; a8, poisonops, —: turbid, rh resi 





NEU 





NIB 


(i 559. —Fie, fir, fl, fl ine, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 





ness ; lovely, loveliness ; fron nipre, Sax, 
termination of many names of places where there 





The || ine The state of being of the neuter er gender 


Pear. 
is a headland or promontory ; irom nere, Sax. a|) To NEUTRALIZE®, ni’-tral-ize. v.a. To render 


nose of land, or headland, 

NEST $, nést. n. s. (mere, Sax.] The bed formed by 
the bird for incubation and feeding her young. 
_ xxii. Any place where anim az. 

. Ab abode ; place of residence. Spen- 
A warm, close habitation. Spenser. Boxes 
or or draw ers; little pockets or repositories, 


To NEST, nést. v. a. To build nests, Harmar. 
NESTEGG., nést’-¢g, n. s. Av egg left in the nest to 
the hen from forsaking it. Hudibras. 


To NI {STLE, nés'-sl. 472, ve. n. [neptlian, Sax.] 
To settle ; to harbour ; to lie close and snug, as a 


bird in her nest. Bacon. 
To NE'STLE, nés’-sl. 359. v. a. To house, as in a 
Donne. 


— . To cherish, as a bird her young. 
NE’ SSTLING, nést’-ling. n. s. [0 jneycl 
young bird in the nest. Ep. 


Bacon. 

NESTLINGS nést’-ling. a. Newly hatched ; new- 

deposited in the nest. Barrington. 

NEST 'RIAN®, nés-16'-ré-fin. nes, One of the fol-|| 
lowers of Nestorius, w whose heresy was founded in 
the fifth century, and who believed that Christ was 
ae into two persons. Jfooker. 

NET §, nét. ns. [nati, Goth. nec, Sax.) A texture 
woven with inal od interstices or meshes. Bp, Tay- 
for. Any thing made with interstitial vacuities, 1 
ee $, vii. 

rT, nét. von. To knit a net; to knot, A. 


iny, Sax.] A 
A receptacle ; 


NETS, nat. (Fr; netto, Ital.) Pure ; clear ; genuine. 
Spenser. 3 denoting th total of a receipt of 
pads or income after certain deductions. Boling- 
broke, Clear; denoting the weight of any com- 
modity, afler allowances have been made jor tare 
and tret. 

To NET*, nét. v.a. To bring as clear produce. 

NE'THER §, nérH’-dr. 98. a. [neoSen, Sax. ; neder, 
Dutch.] Lower ; not upper. Deut. xxiv. Being i in 
ev Saba lace. Milton. ufernal ; belonging to the 


slow, Dryden 
NE: ‘HERMOST, néri‘-tir-mdst. a. fsuperl. of 
nether.] Lowest, Psalm Ixxxvi. 
NE/TTING, nét’-Ing, n.s. A reticulated piece of 
work, 


NE'TTLE §, nét’-tl. 405. n.«. [necel, Sax.) A sting- 
berb, well known. Shakspeare. 

RETHE, név’-t], v. a. To sting ; to irritate; to 
vorKke 


Bentley, 
NE‘TTLER®, nét’-ul-dr. ns. = ae provokes ; 
that which stin sor irritates. 
NE/TWORK, név’-wirk. n. rf aud work.) Any 
thing 1 reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, 
hog interstices between the intersections. Spen- 


NEUROLOGY, nd-rdl’-1d-jé. 518, n.s. [vetpor and 
aa 1a descri tion of the nerves. 
NEU'R 


; ,nd’-rd-splist, nm. s. feosperssnren] 
a tin motion, More 

NEU ROTOMY at. Sabah 518. 1. 8, [vtiipoy and 
rh 3 The anatomy of the nerves, 

NEUTER §, nii-tdr. 98, 264. a. fiat) In Indore 
not engaged on either side. Add: 
mar. 


noun that implies no sex. yet ag gay 
NEUtE. nd/-tdr, 2. . One indifferent and unen- 


Ball. 
play nd’-tral, a. [Fr.J Indifferent; not = 
on either side, Bacon. Neither 
a Neither acid nor alkaline : sacked 


Arinithnot. 
NEUTRAL, nty-tril. n.s, One who does not act 
nor on either side. Bacon. 
NEU'T nN IST®, od'-tral-ist. n.s. An indifferent or 
—— ate one who is on neither side. 


NEUTRALITY, nd-trill’4-4é. ns, [neutralix’, Fr] 
A state of indifference ; 3 Of neither friendship nor 
hostility, Wotton. A state between good and evil. | 


are produc. |) 


| 


| 


| 








| To NEWFA‘NGLES*, nd-fain 


ee to engage on neither side. [In 
re.] To sale sutra. Kirwan — 
(NEU TALLY, nt’-tril-é. ad. Indifferently ; on 
neither 


NEVER}, ne név’-dr. 98, ad. [ne ever, neppe, ) 
Atno time. Cowley. In no degree, South t 
secms, in some phrases, to have ihe sense of an ad- 
jective. Not any ; but in reality it is mot ever. St. 
Matt, xxvii, Lt is much used in Sa apa as, 
rhe fl having no end. Raleig 

/NEVERTHELE'sS by wala ‘a. Notwith- 
standing that. Hooker. 

NEW '$, nd. 265. “ rer Sax.; nacyd, Welsh ; 
neu, Germ.; Not old; fresh ; novel. 
Chaucer. Not bx ioe "Where. Burnet, Modern 
of the present time. Temple. Different from 
the former, Common Pra Not antiquated ; 
having the effect of novelty. Pope, Not rabitu- 
ated; not familiar. Hooker. Renovated; repaired, 
so as to recover the first state. Fresh afier 
any thing, Dryden. Not of ancient extraction. 
Addison. 

NEW, nd. ad. This is only used in composition for 
newly, as new- , &e. 

ToN Swe, md. v. a, {neoptan, Sax. Tomake new ; 
to renew? Gower. Ob. T. 

NE'WEL, nil. ns. The compass round which the 
staircase is carried, A new thing ; novel- 


NEWEANGLES, ni-fang’-gl. a. Desirousief new 
thin, 


-gl. v.a. To change 
by introducing novelties. on, 
NEW FA/NGLED, rong. ba 359. a, yore’ 
with vain or foolish lov novelty. 
NEWFA‘NGLEDNESS, ph fag gh d-ate. 
NEWFA‘NGLENESS, 
Vain and foolish ng of nove ty. Sudacy. 
NE‘ WING, nti s. Yest or barm, 
NE’ WISH, ntv-Ish. a. As if lately made. Bacon. 


NEWLY, ni-l8, ad. [niplice, Sax.] Freshly; late- 
ly. Shak. Pi a manner different from the former, 


at n & manner not existing before. 
NE’WN Ess, n’-nés: ns, ares eg Sax,} Fresh- 


Ness ; lateness 5 Tecentness ; state of being late] 


produced. Raleigh. potrag 8 i = ce. 

Jonson. Somet ng latel Dryden. In- 

ro ation ; late change: ant of practice. 
rig Difference from the manner. 


Rom 

NEW $5, “hes n. $. Sere the singular, unless it 
be considered as singular]. Fresh account of any 
thing. Sidney, Something not heard before. 
1 Estrange. Papers which give an account of the 
transactions of the present times. Addison. 

NEWS-MONGER, ndze'-mang-gir. n, s, One that 
deals in news ; one whose employment it is to hear 
and to tell news. Shakspeare. 

NE/WSPAPER*. See the last sense of News. 

pullers mee Sx 2. rly Sax.] Eft; small lizard : 
the 

NEW-YE YEAWS: GIFT, _nie-yera-gih. m- n. $. sl pgagy 


made on the first d 

| NE'XIBLE®*, nabs ea a. a beibti, Tat rae That 
may be knit together, C: 

NEXT $, nékst. a, (next, Sax.) serra in place. 


Nearest in time. Nearest in any 


mn. Clarendon. 
N XT. poy ad. At the time or turn immediately 


succeeding. Addison. 
NI‘AS, nl'-ds. n.s. A young hawk ; an eyas. B, Jons, 
NIB$, nib. n.¢. [neb, Sax.] The bill or neck of « 

bird. The point of any thing, generally of a pen. 


Derham. 


Bul- || NVBBED, nibb’d. 359. «. Having a nib. 


To NI’'BBLE$, nlb/-bl. 405. v. a. [from nid, the 
benk or mouth. ] To bite by little at = time ; to eat 
slowly. Shak. To bite as a fish does the bait 


Ga 
di 630 





NIC NIG 
—nd, mbve, ndr, ndt j—tibe, tb, ball ;—all ;—pdaind ;—thin, THis. 
SS 
To NVBBLE, nfb/-bl. v.n. To bite at. Shak. To| first sent into France by Jicot, in the year 1560. 
cup aly to find fault with. Tillotson. B. 
NI *, nib’-bl. n.s. A word used by anglers eke NIGO'TIAN®, né-ké’-shin. a. Denoting tobacco. 
—s the act of the fish trying the bait, as it . Hall. 
not immediate! uty sulin it, T. NUCTATES, nlk’-thte. v.a. [micto, Lat.) To 
NVBBLER, nlb’-bl-dr, 98, n.s. One that bites by lit- a 
le at atime. Shak. A carper. Warburton, NICTATI N*, nik-ti’-shdn. n.s. A twinkling of 
NICE}, nse. a. [nere, Sax.) Accurate in judge-— rh Cockeram 
ment to minute exactness ; supertluously exact. It NI’ CT TATING 3 Membrane®, n.2. [In ‘several 
is oflen used to express a culpable delicacy. Sid-|| A thin membrane which covers the eyes of sev 
al Delicate ; scrupulously and minutel cau-|) creatures; defending them without a total 
Donne. ° Fastidious ; squeamish tion of vision. Paley. 
Easily ‘injured; delicate. Recommet.: | NIDE ,nide. ns. [ridus, Lat.) A brood: as a nide 
with minute exactness. Addison. R. Maren seru- of pheasants. 
—— Newton. Refined, Milton. Tri- gpd y —_* n. &, pr y ed from nithing or 
wanton. Shak. Foolish; weak ; <f- Camden. 
prt Bec . Trivial ; unimportant. Shak. NIDIFK A“TION, ard daar a n.s, [nidifica- 
SE ee yl rd a egret Ol 
nice. ‘Tobe sero ‘-Ing. n. s, [n1diny, A 
NICELY, nise’-lé. ad. Accurately ; minutely ; scru- 7 ase fe : ] : 
a Shakspeare, Delicately. Auerdury. || NE POROUS, Weird et Resembling the smell 
Creed*, ni’-stén-krééd. ‘The creed drawn|| or taste of roasted peated ful, Bees. 
“pee ices year 38) first Generel 4 MOROSITY, ni-ddr-bs'-¢-t4, band x Eructation 
ice in ar enlarged in the year of undigested roast ping! 
saan _ NEDOURY" fe ar. ng. [nidor, Lat. } mideut, Fr] 
NICENESS, nise’-nés, n. s. Accuracy; minute ex-|| Scent 5 savour. Bp. lor. 
aan. Dryden, Superfluous delicacy or exact-|| To NI/DULATE§*, Bi ‘h-lkte. v.n. [nidulor, 


yar, Lat.) To build a nest. Cockeram. 
NICETY n¥-sé-té. n.s, Minute accuracy of thought. || NIDULA’TION ,nid-jd-l’-shdn. 293, [nl-dd-l’-shén, 


Prior, Accurate performance, or ‘observance lo i ai an lane 
Addison. eo delicacy ; sauesmahness, NIECE Fr. - 
Spenser. inute observation; punctilious dis- nédse, ns. [niece, niepee 3 neptis, Lat. 
ermination ; subtilty. Locke. Delicate manage- The daug! hter of a brother or sister, Shak Shhpeare 


ment; cautious treatment. Swift. Effeminate || NI'FL cue, De n. 8. [nifle, Norm, Fr.] 

sofiuess. Niceties, in_the plural, is generally ap-||_ C. 

plied to dainties or delicacies in eating. NIGGARD§, nig’-gird. 88. n. 8. (ningan Icelan- 
rmudgeon; a fellow. 


In this word of our own composition from nice, wo Kk} A dia 


wrsesountably sun into the produnciation of 'the| core 
wate ‘ This word we always or peonvunced iat — RD, sf age ator a. aes beg ort par- 


three syllables, thou ‘ety, ty, and ty, 

ever heard | in two. Tints : ones Nae detach ete To NU 'GGARD, alg-gbe vd. To sats to supply 

similitude of sound often operates in fixing pronuncia- 

tion; the termination ty being 9 almost always preceded HE TGGADISE® nig’ nig’-giird-ts. n.s, Niggardliness ; 
r 


¢ or i in worda of Latin or French formation, where avarice, 
vomela Seem 0 distin oylloble; as, seriety, 2-1 NVGGARDISH, itl’ gtrd-sh. a. Having some dis- 
ition to avarice 


ety, ennlaty, society, &c, Words of mere English fo 


mation, that approach to them, are thus carried into the | p 
maa pecoeietion by bare likeness of sound only. uf, || NI'GGARDLINESS, ty ag n.3. Ava- 
'|__ rice; sordid parsimony, 
NUCHAR, ni-kér. m.s. A plant. Mille. | NVGGARDLY, nig’-gérd-Ié. a. Avaricious; sor- 
NICHE, s seh. papi d s. [Fr.] A hollow in which a! — parsimonious. Bp. Hall. Sparing; wary. 
laced. otton, 
NICKS, = n, 8, [nicke, Teal} Exact point of time NrGGAiDLY, nig’. ginitt, ad, Sparingly; parsi- 
at which there is necessity or convenience. Howell. | 
A notch ag in ages thing. Fotherby. A score; a|| NI’ VGGARDNESS, ol + -giird-nas. n.s. Avarice; 
Pranelag. Gh niche, Fr.) A winning rin De sordid mins, 
NRGGA DSH * *,nig’-gird-ahp. n.s. Avarice. 
Mo vihod scion ry alate “1 mai i e = Nia GGARD m “gird-dé. Niggardness 
bor m elder umes ; m later, ve, n ms, Ni le 
transferred to ry devil himself, by the English, | . 
with the addition of old, Dr, Gre... Cie NI GGLE* fg tle ra. Bo mock ; to play on 
To NICK, nik. v. a. To hit ; to touch luckily ; to per-| temptuously and Fletcher. 
by some slight artifice used at the ang. mo- | TON Lb LE*, nig’-gl. v.n, To play with ; to trifle 
ment. Sowth. T’o cut in nicks or notches. 


Shak. h. Maasinger. 
To suit, as tallies cut in nicks. Camden. To de- NIGH. $, nl . [neah, neh, Sax.] At no great 
feat or cozen, as at dice. Shakspeare. distance from. 
NI'CKEL®, nik’-kl. 1.8. A semi-metal. Chambers. NIGH, nl. ad. Not at a great distance. Phil. ii. To 
NFCKER®, nik/-kir, ns. [from nick.) One who|| a place near. Esther, ix. Almost; as, He was nigh 
watches an opportunily to pilfer, or practise some|| dead. 
knavish artifice. Arbud/mot. NIGH, nil. a, Near; not distant; not remote. Si. 
NUCKNAME, nik’-ndme. n.s. [nom de nique, Fr.) A|| Matt. xxiv. Allied closely by bised. Lew, xxv. 








ge had heme, contempt. Pucon. To NIGH, ol. v.n, [nebpan, Sax.) To a b; ° 
TNE Tay ata oe Pp [ life pproach ; 


Td. Ronee ay Oe) to advance ; to draw near. 
frobricus Feng To NIGH®, aol. v.a. To come near to; to touch. 
N COLATERN®. « nlk-kd-IW’-d-thn. ms. One of a;! Chaneer, 
NI'GHLY, n¥-l4. ad. Nearly ; within a little. moa 


sect, who, according to ancient writers, taught the 
io NIGHNESS, nl’-nés. n.s. Nearness ; proximity. A 


lawfulness of lewdness and idolatrous sacrifices ;|| N 

so called from one Nicolas, their founder. By | Wood. 

Nicolaitans, ia Scripture, are "thought to Me meani, | NIGHT, nite. 391. n.s, [nants, Goth.; ntht, Sax.] 

in general, ‘lewd aud profligate persons, who aim The time of darkness; the time from sunset to 

at nothing but their own secular advantage..| sunrise, Gen, xlix, The end of the day of life ; 

Reo, ii death. Dryden. State or time of ignorance or 
NICOTIAN®, né-kd'-shin, nis. [Fr.] Tobacco ; | obscurity. Anon. hate of being not understood ; 





~~ 





NIG 


NIN. 


aeeneny: Pope. It is much used i in com- 
Te NI NIGHT. adverbially. In this night; at this night 


Josh. ii 
eae ay n.s. A bird that flies 
in nm 
NI'GHTBOR gl oF a. Produced in dark- 


Mirror for Magistrates. 
me eee ae nite’-brawl-dr. n, . [might 
and brawler.) One who raises disturbances in the 


nréitrcar, wulie’-kip. n.s. A cap worn in bed, or 


n undress. 
NI'GHTCROW, nite’-krd. n.s. [might and crow.] 
A bird that cries in the night. Shakspeare, 
se ne pl nite’-dd. n. s. Dew that wets the 


nc HTDOG nied n. $. , A dog that hunts in 
NIGHTDRESS: nite’-drés. n.s. The dress worn at 
eT eae Darkened ; clouded ; black. 


NIG FALL®, nhe’-fall. .s. The close of day; 
the of night. Swift. 
NIGHTFA'R G, nhe'-fa-ring. ns. Travelling 


NUGHTFIRE, het nite’-flre. n. s. Iguis fatuus ; Will- 
NIGHTFLY ChO-dl: n. e. Moth that fies ia the 


wate DERED, nlie-f6hn'-dar'd. a. [from 
and founder.] Lost or distressed in the night. 


NI'GHTGOWN, nite’-gdan. n.s. A loose gown 
used for an undress. 
NVGHTHAG, nhe/-big. n.2. Witch supposed to 


wander i 
UGHTINGALE ak ke’-tin-gile. n.s. [nthcewsale 
Sax.; from nig: ‘alan, to si small 
_ that sings m my ge night with remarkable melo- 

3 philomel. Shak. A word of endearment, 


ees, n-lsh. a 
attached to the night. Tu 
NI'GHTLY, nlte’-lé. a. ‘owe by night; acting by 


happening by night. Dryden, 
nigitit appening Py ui By night. Shak. Every 


Addison. 
ni GirrMan, nhe’-miin. 88, n.s, One who carries 
ordure in the night. 
NIGH TMARE, nhte’-mare. ns, (night, 4 mara, a 
ome | A morbid —— in the night, resem- 
a the pressure of weight upon the alg Ar- 


NI'GHTPIECE, nite’-pétse. 2. s. A picture so col- 
= as to be su seen by candle light, not 
= tof the day. Addison, 
NI’ AIL, nite’-rhle. n. s, [wieht, and nes, 
Sex ] A loose cover thrown over the dress at night. 


NIGHT ITRA'VEN, nite-rh’-v'n, 103. n.#. A bird, sup- 
— of ill-omen, that cries loud in the night. 


NICHT HTRE’ST*, nhe’-rést. n.s. Repose of the night. 


NIG OBBER, nlte-réb/-bir, ns. One who 
steals in the dark, Spenser. 

NI'GHTRULE, ogi ters n.s, See Misnute, A 
frolick of the = ge Shakspeare. 

NI'GHTSHADE, nite’-shade, i +. [mhrpeada, 
Sax.] A plant. Miller. The darkness of the night. 


Pheer. 

NIGHTSHI'NING rnie’-ahi-slng. a. Showing bright- 
ness in the ni Wilkins, 

NIGHTSHRIEK, thesbréék. 2.2. A cry in the 


akspecre 
NPGrsPELL ulte’-spél. ns. (might and i 
charm against the accidents of the night. Chan- 


to the nig’; 


NI'GHTTRIPPING, olte’-trip-ping. a. Going nht- 
ly in the night Shatspeare, 


SrcaeT VaR rE ea n.s. A vision of the 

niGiirWakincr, nite’-wh-king. a. Watching 
the ni i Bobmen. 

niGitty WAL vale’ n. s. Walk in the night. 


NIGHTWALKER, nite’-whk-dr. n.s. One who 
roves in the nig 


NI'GHTWALkK finde, leas « he a. Roving i in 
NIGHRW ALN, nite’-wik-ing. n.s. The act 


aitiog Deke noctambulation. Burton. 

NIGHTW NDE ER*, nlte-whn'-dar-dr. n.s, One 
that wanders b: Shakspeare. 

precy Lr x G, nite-whiy-dar-ing. a 


NIGHTWA'RBLING, Weethy Sie: & Mhiains 


Milton. 
NIGHT ARD, nite’-wird, 88. a. eee to 
wards night. 
NUGHTWATCH, nite’-wétsh. ns. A of the 
night . distinguished by change = watch. 
xu. 
NI'GHTWATCHER‘®, nite’-wétsh-fr. a. s. One 
=e watches through ‘the night upon some ill de 


. Huloet 
NI THT WITCHS, nite’-witsh, mn. s. A night-hag. 


Huloet 
NIGRE'SCENT, ni-gr#s’-sdnt. 130, 510. a. 
- Lat.] Gane blacks approaching races tet ig 


MAN nig-ré-f-k'-shiin. berg {nl- 
‘The act of making Black ral aii 


NII! go ni-hil’--t. n. 8. Tiled Fr. ; nihiltan, 
poet By 3 the state of being nothing. 
‘atts. 


To NILL §, eae v. a. [from ne will ; milla, Sax.] 
Not to will; to refizse ; to reject. 
To “a rama nil. v. n. "To be u unwilling not to agree. 


Shak 

NILL, as. n.s. "The mong ryote 4 ree in trying 
and ‘melting the ore. 

a Ee _ va. ., [ntman, Sax.) Totake. In 


Hui 
NIMBLES, eee bh 405. a. [from nim: or numan, 
Sax.] Quick ; active ; ready 3 ; speedy ; lively ; expe- 


diti 
NIMBLENERS, secede. x; Ccdiclinee; oe: 
tivit 3 speed agility. er 
NUMBLESS, ine -h imbleness. Spenser. 
NIMBLE-WITTED, “lbw, a, Quick ; 


eager to speak. 
a MBLY, nl nim'-bld, ad. 1 Quickly ; ; speedily ; actively. 


NU MIEN Y. nim/-0-4d, 2.2. [rimictas, — Lat.] 
The state of being too much. Or 
pi ead nim‘-mar, 98. ms. A thi "4 pilferer. 


ludibra 
NI'NCOMPOOP, =in’-kim n. 5, ion 
Fthe 1 ree erie 


of the Lativ non compos. A fool ; a tri 
het chen nine. a, [ntson, Sax.] One more than eight. 


NINE OL. D, nine’-fold. a. Nine times, Milton 

NI'NEHOLES®, ulue‘-hdlz. n.s. A game, in when 
nine holes are made in the , ino which a 

Het is to be bowled. D: ig 

NINE Sen's Morris*. See Mornts. 

NUNEPENCE, nine'-pénse, n.s. A silver coin val- 

| _ ued at nine pence. 

NI/NEPINS, nine’-plnz. ‘ns. A play where nine 
pieces of wood are set ie tg the ground to be 
thrown down by a bowl, 

NENESCORE, ‘nine’-skére. a. he times twenty. 


NINETEEN, nine’-téén. @. [urgoncyne, Sax.] 
‘Nine and ten; one less than twenty. Swift. 

NINETEENTH, ulne’-teenth. a. [mizonteota, 
Sax.] The = of nineteen; the ninth after the 
tenth, 2 Kings 

NI’ NETY, ioe ‘a. "Tee egy a. [tmdnison- 


a 





i tis, Sax] Nine times ten. 


~ 


NOB 


NOC 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


ach isch ed nin’-né. n, s. [nino, Span.] A fool; a sim- 
leton. 
NENNYHAMMER, nin'-né-him-mar. n.s. A sim- 


nina, ninth, a, [ntso8a, Sax.] The first afler the 
eighth; the ordinal of nine. Brown. 
NENT 'THLY®, nloth’-Ié. ad. In the ninth place. Sher- 


NUNETIETH, nine’-t-ith, 279. a. [bundniyonte- 
opts, 8, Sax.] The ordinal of ninety ; the teath nine 


To NIP‘ lp . va, [ne tipen kere igh pinch off with 
the nails; eo bite wit he teet To cut) 
off by any slight means. Mortimer. To blast; to| 
destroy before full growth. Milton. To inch, as 
frost. Shak, To vex; to bite. roar wag ‘© Satir- 
ize ; to ridicule ; to taunt sarcastically, Spenser. 

, nip. = s. A pinch with the nails or teeth, As- 
A small cut. Shak. A blast. Stepney, A 


eee Chae Sige» 
i age par, 98. ns. A mt Ascham. 

NIPPERKIA *, uip-par-kln. [Aleman. ‘nap, 

A liwe cup; a cel tan ard. Lye. | 

NI’ nip'-pirz. n.s. Small pincers, 

RIPPERS alp’-plog-l2. ad. With biter sarcasm. 

ETELES, Nag nig a eves, , Sax.) The 
teat y. ce at which any an- 

ig oberg Is se rag Merk an, 

NVPPLEWORT, nip’-pl-wart, n. s. A weed. 

NIS*, nis. (ne is; ur, ax.] Is not. Spenser. Ob.7'. 

NISI PRIUS, n- st-prl’-ds. n.s. [Inlaw.] A judicial 
writ, which lieth in case where the inquest is em- 
ergy and returned before the justices of the, 

the one party or the other making petition | 
to have this writ for the ease of the country, It is) 
so called from the first words of the writ nisi apud 
talem locum prius venerint. Cowel. 

NIT §, olt. n.s. [hnicv, Sax.] The egg of a louse or 
small animal, Derham. 

NI'TENCY, nl'-t@n-st. n.s. & abiatte, Lat.) Lustre ; 
clear hess. va Lat.) Endeavour ; spring 
toe 

yt HNG, wg n. s. See Nipine. A cow- 


ninth, yaad pores a. [nitidus, Lat.] Bright; shin- 
; fustrous. Boyle. Applied to persons: gay ; 


spruce ; fine. 

NYTRE}, nb-tar, 416. n.s. [nitre, Fr. mitrum, Lat] 

Saltpetre ; a crystalline, pellucid, but somewhat 
whitish substance, of an acrid and bitterish taste, 
impressing a peculiar sense of coldness upon the | 


NITROSITY®, nl-trds’-é-18, ns. Quality of nitre, 


NITROUS, ni‘-trds. 314. a. [nitreux, Fr] Fr] Impreg-| 
nated with nitre ; consisting of nitre. 

NITRY, ni/-tré. a. Nitrous. Gay. | 

NETTILY, nlv-té-12. ad. Lousily. Hayward. } 

Eye; nit’-t8. a. Abounding with the eggs of lice. | 
B. Jonson. An epithet of contempt, perhaps from| 


mitid. Marston. 
tig n'-val. a. [nivalis, Lat.) Abounding with | 


NIVEOUS, nlvd-ts ie a. [niveus, Lat.] Snowy ;/ 
resembling snow. | 
pin nesiane eal 5. teers Norm, Fr.] A dunce; a 


NOS, sg ad. (oa, Sax] The word of refusal. Shak, | 
The word of denial. Baron. It sometimes con- | 
firms a foregoing negative. Shak, It sometimes: 
stre ns a following negative ; no not, not even. | 

NO, nd. a. Not any; none. Gen. xiii. It seeins an| 
adjective in these phrases, no longer, no more, no | 

nt nia one h sometimes it may be so commodi- | 
ously 2 Bos to not, that itseems an adverb; as, 
The days are yet no shorter, 1 Sam. x. No one : 


Smalridge. 
To NOMI LITATES, nd-bil’-Ié-tte. ack a. 7 iciamas 
ennoble ; to make noble. Bi 














NOBI'LITY, nd-bil'-lé-14, n, s. (nobilitas, Lat.] An- 
tiquity of family joined with splendour. Dryden. 
Rank or ge iss over |, conferred by 
ori ad lity in England is extended to 

five ge marquis, earl, viscount, baron. 

ba ® persons of high rank. Dignity gran 


ges ore idney. 

NOEL §, nd’-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; nobilis, Lat.) Of an 
ancient and splendid family. 2 Mace. xiv. Exalted 
to a rank ve commonalty. Dry 
worthy ; illustrious. Milton, Exalied; elevated: 
sublime. Dryden. Magnificent ; stately: as, a no- 
ble Free; generous; Uberal. Acts, xvii 
Principal ;eapit , as, The heart is one of the noble 

ris of t 

NOBLE, 7b s. One of high rank. Exodus. A 

_ rated at six shillings eight pence. Cam 


NOBLE Liverwort. n.s. A plant. 
a Se, n-bl. x. a. Pro ennoble. Chaucer. 


NO‘BLEMAN, né’-bl-man. 88. n. s. One who is en- 


nobled. Shak 
} NOBLEWOMWANS, nd’-bl-wilm-dn, n.s. A female 


who is ennobled. Cavendish, 

NO/BLENESS, né/-bl-nés. x. s. Greatness ; worth ; 
dignity ; ey Shak. Splendour of de- 
scent ; lustre of of pedigree. Stateliness. Ashmole, 

NO'BLEss, nS. Neggeese Taba Bare 
Spenser. Dignity ; —— 2s Noble- 
men, collectively. ro aco 

NO'BLY, né’-blé. ad. Of ancient and 
roca len. Great] . iS 
mously, Shak. a Ga er yd 

NO’BO YY, git stab body] No one; 
not any one. 

nore Tr; Seat a. (necens, Lat.] conyi crim- 

Bacon. Hurtful; mischievous. Mi: 
NOCENT™ nd -séat s. One tay Sar Sir 


E. Coke. Ob. T 
NOCIVE®, nd’-siv. a. [nocivus, Lat.] Hurtful ; de- 


Hooker, 
NOCK | §, .nbk. n. 8. raga Teut.; nocehia, Ital.) A 
slit; a nick; a notch, Martin, The fundament. 


“age Paster 


~ NOCK, nok. v. a. To place upon the notch, 


Ot ED*, a. Notched. Chaucer. 
Fabia ndk-tam-bd-ld/-shin, n. «, 
The act of walki n sleep. 

NOCTA’MBULO, boleh -bd-ld. m. s. (nex and 
eri Lat.) One who walks in his sleep. Arbuth- 


NOCTYDIAL, ndk-tid'-yAl, or ndk-tid’-jé-4l. 294, 
diy a. [noctis and and dies, Lat] Comprising a night 


|NocriFEROUS,” ndklf-ferds, 518. a. [nox and 


NOC Chee ues Bin ee ~b-kd. ns, [nox and huceo, 
Lat.] A kind of phosphorus, es in the night, 
without any light thrown upon 

yeccade LU sit S*, ndk- tiPea-h kas, a, Shining in the 


Penna 

NO TV AGANT, ndk-tlv’-va-gdnt. a. [noctivagus, 
Lat.] Wandering in the night. 

N SAGA’TION®, nbe-v- vi-ga'-shdn. 
The act of rambling’ or wandering in the sight. 
Gayton. 

NOCTUARY, nék--tshb-d-ré. 461. nos. [noctus 
te) An account of what passes by night. Addi- 


NOCTURN, ndk’-tdim. ns. An office of devotion 
rformed in the night. Stalk 
nOcTU RNAL$, ndk-ir-nil” 88. a. [nocturnus, 
Lat.) Nightly, len. 
NOCTU'RNAL, ndk-tar'-nal. n. s, An instrument 
by which observations are made in the night. 


Waits. 
NOCUMENT®, nti -b-mént. n. s, [nocumentum, 


li 
NOBI: ITA TION®, nd-bil-é-th’-shan. - 8. Othe ee OUS*, nbk’-d-ds. a. [mecuus, Lat.) Noxious j 
of ennobling. More. 


i 


80 . 


hurtful. Bailey, 
” 633 
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NOL NON 


" ica 559.—Fite, far, fall, fAt;—mé, mat ;—plne, pia j— 


Te NOD$, nbd. vm fof uncertain ncertain derivation.) de ag ndle. 406, n.s. [hnol, Sax.) A head ; a nod- 
To decline the head with a quick motion, i oa 
To pay a pa bow. Shak. To bend down- MOMAD® abetted, [vopds, vopadends.] 
warts with rm ae motion. Dryden., To be drow- NOMADICK -A-dik. “Ress savage ; hav- 
ing no fixed 5 and shifting it for 
TeNOD®, o, oti. v. a. To bend; to incline. Shak. NO STENCR ay eg British Critick. 
To shake. Pr kas MANCY, nd’-ndn-sé. n. s. [nomen, Lat.; and 
NOD, nbd. ns ick declination of the head. | "sorte » Gr.) ‘The art of divining the fates of per- 
Locke, A quick declination. Shak. The motion oe tters that form their names. Dict 
of the head in drowsiness. Locke. A slight obei-| NOMB ES, ndm/-blz. 359. ». s, The entrails of a 


sance, Shakspeare 
NODA'TION, bak! “shin. n. s. [nodo, Lat. a Feo This word ord many be added to the catalogue.—Princi- 





the conve- 


state of being knotted, or act of making ples, No. 165. 
eram NOME®*, ndme. , .) Province ; tract of 
NODDENS, nbd’-<in. 2. Bent ; declined. Thomson.||" counry ; an Fak ag Beaks Bert 
ae eer nbd/-dar, Ga. Oe who makes nods. | Maurice. {fhocn nomen, Let} [In algebra.) A sim- 
A drowsy person. ple quantity affixed to some other quantity by its 

NO’ DLE, ndd’-dl. 405. n. s. ol Sax.] A head: 

in contempt, Shakspeare NOMENELATOR, ubm-2n-kil’-thr. .s. [Lat.; 
NOo/D nbd’-dé, m.¢. [maudin, Norm. Fr.] Al's nomenclateur, Fr.] ‘One who calls things or persons 

Ralonn ; an idiot. Daties. A game at oards. B their mes. Hakewwil 

Jonson. NOME MTRESS®, toe terkii este. ns. A 
NODE, néde. n.s. [nodus, Lat.) A knot; a knob. a nomenclator. Add: 

A sweiling on the bone. Wiseman. Intersection. || NOMENCLA/TURE, ohen-ba-kid/-tabdre. 461. ns. 

Holde | [nomenclature, Fr. ; ‘nomenclatura, Lat.) The act 


NODOSITY, nd-dibs’-sd-1¢. ns. [nodosité, Fr.] || of naming. Baron. A vocabulary; a dictionary. 
NoDd pcre) eee 

OY * f a. NOMINAL §, m’- 88. a. [nominalis, Lat. 
age ni/-dis. 314. ; ikensys full of knots. Referring to names rather than wae tender: 


Locke. 
NODULES, anager 293, 461. n. s. [nodudus, Lat.) || NO/MINAL®, ném/-mé-ndl n.s. One of the 
A small lu oodward. NOMINALIST®, ném’-mé-nil-Ist.§ — scholastical 
NODULED® nbd/jild. @. Having litle knots or|) philosophers, who maintained that words or names 
lumps. Darwin. reat Wo to thd attended to in all logical disquisi- 
NOEL*. See Nowet. 
NOG*, nts. n. #. [abbreviation of JA bad 
pot. Skinner. Ale. Swi/t.—Nog i eh a vert into a noun. for Oratory. 
ittle piece of wood, which, seg! sgoinn te bop NOMINALLY, ee a ad. By name ; with 
cs makes the corn fall from it. a naine ; titularly. Burke. 
N cone gh nig'-4h. a. Hard; rough; harsh. Es- 7” OMINATE, ches! anb-alae. v.a, [nomino, Lat.] 


TANOMINALIZE®, ném/-mé-nill-ize. v. a. To equ- 


f K. ¢ © name 5 to mention by name. . To enti- 

NOGGIN, ndg’ Cal ae . n, 8. [nossel, Germ.] A to call, Spenser . ‘To set down; to appoint by 

small m roe 
NO'GGING?, nbg -glog. n. #, [In building.) A par- NOMINATELY®, ndm’-mé-nite-Ié. ad, Particu- 

tition framed ¢ Ueber scantlings, with inter- Rosine 

stices filled up by bricks. Mason. NOMENA ION, ndm-mé-nd’-shdn, n. s. The act of 
NOI ANCE, duse. 88. See Novance. mentioni by name. Wotton. ‘The power of ap- 
To NOIE. See 7’ Noy. intin . Carandan larendm, Denomination, Wever. 
NO'IER. See Noyer. NO/MINATIVE, ném-mé-nd-tiv, a, (In grammar.] 
NOFOUS, nbé’-ts. 314. See Novous. The epithet of the case that primarily designates 


= roy ndlot. va. [oint, Fr.) To anoint. Hu-|| the os ie of any thing. Lilly. 


T d, he h f school inti i 
NOISES, nBdee. 299. nm. « (noise, Fr] Any kind of ft aorues NS tase exlablon, asf politan noma 


sound. Wis. xvii. Outery; clamour; ge tive; and thie pronunciation has so generally prevail- 
importanate ‘talk: Baker. ~ Occasion of talk. od, that making the word consist of four syllables 
son. A concert; and those who performed - ios: would be stiff and pedantick.—See Cuzr. W. 
cert. Psalm x\vii. NONmAT OR nbm/-mé-na-tir, ms. One that 
To NOISE, nééze. v. m. To sound loud. Milton, or apy ports to a place. 
To ong a, v.a. To spread by rumour or NOMINEES, nd nbn ns. A person nomi- 
nated to any 
NOPSEFUL. ade nbdze’ fil. a. Loud ; clamorous, Fel- NOMOTHE': CALS, hee -t-kil. a. [vopo- 
islative, Barlow. 


tham. 
NOVSELESS, ndéze’-i4s. «. Silent; without sound. NON Wasa, . [Lat oa It is never used sepa- 
Shak , rately, sh comes eae to words with a negative 
Ly ics ESS, rr tectenge n.s. Loudness of sound ; 


, non-residency, non-performance. 
mportunity of clamour. NONAGES ’ nbn’-Adje. py 8. [nom, and age.] Minori- 
NOI SEMA BR, ndéeelmi-kir. n. s. Clamourer. live ot life belie legal maturity. 
NONAG ED*, ndn’-Adjd. . Not A acres at due ma 
NOVSOMES, nbl/-siim. 166. a. (nnioso, Ital.] Nox-|| — turit aS in nona 
peng pe iy unwholesome, Hooker. Offen- Nona ite DANCES, non-At-tdnd’ -inse. 

ng personal atiendance. Ld. Halifas. 
NOLSO! nLY, re bw -stinie. ad. With a fetid stench ; NONCE, i wns n. — seniceton] 

with an infectious steam. Bp. Hall. gore; ANCES, net 
‘ NOV'SOMENESS, ndé/-sfim-nts. n.s. Aptness to || N BxConPl AS ” wink Wine. n.s, Re- 


3 offensi rv in har nag . Halifax. 
NOISY, ‘ybd-2e. 438. a. Sounding loud. Clamor- NONCONFO ING*, ndn-kdn-(r’-ming. a. Not 
ous 5 tu me in the established religion. Burke, 
NOLI » me tangere, nd’le-mé-tin'-jor-¢. [Lat] A||N CONFORMIST, nin-kOn-fr'-mist, n. 3. [nom, 
Lar ypehony swelling, exasperated by appli- || and Se One who refuses to comply with 


on elgr yaren Borrow. One whe refases to the 
sill a. Inalitio, Lat) Vani Mike 
lingness ; opposed to volition || NONCONFO RMI seen mé-td. n.s, Re- 


NON 


—id, méve, ndr, ndtz—thde, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pddind ;—thin, THis. 
Refusal to join in the | 


fasal of compliance, Watts. 
established ge Sonth. 
NONDESCRI’ 4 ndn-dé-skript'. a. (non, and de- 
scrizt, old Fr.] Undeseribed : aed a as a sub- 
stantive for any natural production that has not 


been described. 
ssp nin. 165.a. [ne one; nan, ne ane, Sax.] Not 
one. .xxvi. Notany. Ered. xvi, Not other. 
Gen. xvii i None sometimes signifies only em- 
SNE Me '*. IRXxi. 
NONENTITY, ndo-én’-te-tb. n. s. Nonexistence ; 
the negation of being. Bentley. A thing not ex- 


NON ON EESe ponz. n.s. nonus, Lat] Carain days in 
each month of the Roman calendar, so called, 
because they reckoned nine da from them to the 

. Kennet. Prayers, a so called. 

NONESUCH®, nan’ -sditsh. ” The name of an 


NONEXISTENCE, ndn-dg-zis'-tAase. n.s. Inexis- 
teace ; riage ad ae Dene A. Baxter. The thing 


nia eusiag,, Brows nbn-ji’-ring. 410. a. [non and juro, 
Lat.] at.] Belonging to those who will Pa <a alle- 


erian famil 
nONiU'KOR, ee. 166. Cuba, Perry 
cnjusly n. 8. One who, conceiving James If. 


ve succeeded hie Buift 


NONNATURALS, ndn-nat’-tshd-rilz. n. s. [non 
—— Physicians reckon these to be six, viz 

, meat and drina, ‘°~p and watching, motion 

an rest, retention and excretion, and the passions 


of the mind. Brown, 
NON-OBSTANT E®, ndn-bb-stin'-té, [Lat.] Not- 
withstanding any thing to the contrary: a law 


NONPARE/IL, ‘ndn-pa- rél', ns, [non, and pareil, 
a Excellence unequalled. . A kind of ap- 
Printers’ letter of a small size, on which smal! 
les and Common Pra fag are mag 
NONPARE'IL?, a, Peerless. Whitlock, 
gh iby ndn’-plis. n.s. sole agg Lat.J 
inability to say or do more. 
To NONPLUS, nén’-plas. v.a. To caead: to 


NONPROFICIENT®, eet -fish’Ant. x. s. [non, 

peat wapeon hagesolniog as made no progress in 

ick he is . Bp. Hail. 

NONRE'SIDENCE, noe ndn-réz'-é n. 8. Failure 
of residence. ace. Swift. 

: NONE IDENT, nén-réz'-¢-dént. n.s. One who 


Ss 
NONKE-SIDENTS, ors if 


jegiance to, 


a. Not residing 


ne prover nee, a e. n.s. The 
principle of not wi i aaa 


NONRESUSTANTS a ‘wera a. Not re- 
NON 


‘4 NSE, a a “ms. [non, and cmon 
or Festive! ras 
Dryden. "ritss ngs anguage. 


things of no importance. T'hom- 

NONSENSICAL, sleccla’-eb- Mil. a: Unmeoning'; 
NONSE/NSICALLY®, nbn-sdn’-sb-klll-le. ad. Fool- 
NONSENSICALAESS, stesie-obbht-ale, w. 6. 

ENSITIVE® vip lbw sew One that 
nORSOETOR sos sel ti Witiate 
NONSOLVENCY®, nbo-s6l'-van-sé. n.s. Inability 
NoNsO” “VENT, ndn-sdl’-vént. a. [nor, and solvent. ] 
NONSPA'RING, noo-spl'-ring. a. Merciless; all 


NONS ndén/-stite. n.s. (non, and suit. Sup 
aT eens pe ee iy 








Bacon. 
| ghia elhid nérth-wést’. n. s. The 


NOS 


the plaintiff, most commonly upon the discovery of 
serotien pine, whee pnd maeennd sf 
in, that ury are ready at to 
deliver their verdict. ool a J 
To NO/NSUIT, ndn’-site. 342. v. a. To deprive of 
the benefit of a legal , for some failure in 
the management. Siwi/t. 
ig gy ndd’-cdl, ea n. 8. [from noddle or nod- 
I 5 a simple 
NOOK nb3k k. 306. ns. fom: Ateel, Teut.] A corner ; 
a covert ye by an je or intersection, Shak. 
| NOON $, nddn. 306. n.s, [won, Sax. ; nan, Welsb.] 
The middle hour of the day ; twelve ; a time 
when the sun is in the meridian ; midday. 
It is taken for midnight. Dryden. 
NOON, nddn. a. Meridional, Young. 
NOO'NDAY, nddn’-da. n. », Midday. gf sag 
NOONING, + nbn da a. Meridional. Addison. 
a kes s. Repose al noon ; noon 
Hiuloct. Repasi at noon. Addison. 


Repast 
NOONSTEADS, Eb athdy w. n.s. [noon and st-ad.] 
‘The station of the sun at noon, Drayton. 
ap hah Saag nddn’-tide. n. s. [noon and tide.] Mid- 


day ; time n. Shakspeare. 
NOOATIDE, 088 nbdn’-tide. a Meridional. Shak. 
NOOSE 64, nédse. 437. 1. s. [nosada, entan, vay ar A 

running knot, which, the more it is 

closer, Sandys. 
wet ie nde 457 v. a. La to 

cat to ent '. 0, 

i, nope. ws, A kied of bird called a bulfinck 


NOR, i > 64. a inser} te eg ernie 


ition : Susante gape t Shak. 
Wo negatives are sometimes joined, but not ag 


cording to the propriety of our present . 
Shak. Nori in poetry, used in the rot Eras 
as, ve myself nor thee.” B. 

NO/RMAL?, ndr’-mal. a. [norma, Lat.] [In geome- 


sees Cae old Fr. At i 


*, nér’-man. n.s. 
Norwegian ; then, a native cama 


NORMANS, nér’-min, a. De es 3 cus- 
toms, or the , of N 
NORROY*, ndr’ m8. [nor voy Fe] Te The 
title ofthe third of the three kings at arms, or pro- 
vincial heralds. Burke. 
NORTH §, nbrth. n. s. [nopd, 


Sax.] The point o 

mons to the sun in the meridian Dratopeare, = 

RTH, Nr olga a, Northern; being i in the north. 
nSeRiBtin ndrth-¢ést’. n.s. The point between 
NORTHEAST, bribe 0 . Denoting the point 

between the north and 

gr Caper ERLY norte l8. 88. a. Being towards 
gpd’ gy 0 név-THirn. 88. a. Being in the 
NORTHE itor bg nér’-rHirn-lé. ad. Towards the 
NORTHSTA'R, sree es The polestar ; the 
NOWTHWARD, abet’ wed. a. [north, and peand, 


ad towards the north. 
Non HWARD. nérth’-whrd. og ee Towards 
NO/RTHWARDS, nérth’-whrdz north. 


2 


point be- 
tween the north and w. 
NORTHWIND meth’ -wind. [See Winp.] 2. «. 
The wind that blows from the north. Afilton. 
NO ORWEGIAN®, sald atean n. s. A native of 


Norway. Verste, 
NORWE: GIAN®, an ita. 


est. Brown. 


aime to 

pe fet Sopitly tee The y dat 
’ n. 8 ,ne mi- 
nence on the face, wh pect br is is the’ et aa 
The end of 


SS eames of aa heels. 
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any thing. Holder, Scent; 
lead by the nose. ae | y_ force, as a bear 
by his ring; to lead blindly, Bacon. To 
one’s nose ufo the affairs of others. To be a busy 
body, Te s nose ont of joint. ‘To pul one 
out in the ions of another, 

To NOSE, néze. v. a. To scent; to smell. Shak. To 
face ; to oppose. A. Wood. 

To NOSE, noze. v. n. To look big ; to bluster. Shak. |! 

NO'SEBLEED, néze’-bl4dd. ns. [nose and bleed} 
A kind of herb, 

NO’SED*, néz'd. a. Having a nose; as, long-nosed, 
flat-nosed. Beanmont and Fletcher. Having saga- 
city. Middleton. 

NO'SEGAY, néze’-ga. n.s, [nose and gay.) A posy; 
a of flowers. § t. 

NO’SELESS, néze‘-lés. a. Wantinga nose ; deprived 
of the nose. Shuakspeare. 

NO/SESMART, ndéze’-smart. n.s, [nose and smart.) 

e herb cresses. 

NO’SLE®, ndz’-zl. See Nozre. 

NO’SETHRIL*, See Nostriv. 

NOSO’LOGY, nd-z4I'-d-jé. n.8. [véo0s and éyos.] 
Doctrine of diseases. Reid. 

NOSOPOE'TICK, nd-sb-pd-41/-tik. a. (vdeos and 
rorlw.] Producing diseases. Arbuthnot. 

NOSTRIL, nés‘-tril, n.s. [ner-3ypl, Sax.) The 
cavity in the nose, Bacon, 

NOSTR UM, ubs' trim. ns, [Lat.] A medicine 
not yet made publick, bat remaining in sore sin- 

le hand, Stills Z 
NOT, ft. a [nace, son hr ra Sax. Ean 
riicle of negation, or refusal. Spenser. ‘The first | 

Soouber of a ive sentence, followed ‘3 nor | 
or neither. Isaiah. A word of exception. Kings. 
A word of prohibition, or deprecation. Psalms. It 
denotes cessation or extinction. No more, Job. vii. 
Not only, 1 Thess. iv. 

NOT*, nit. a. Shorn. See Norr. 

NO'TABLE §, né’-t4-bl, or név-A-bl. a. [notable, Fr.; 
notabilis, Lat.] Remarkable ; memorable; obser- 
vable. Sidney. Careful; bustling. Addison. 


gor” When this word signifies remarkable, it ought to be 
pronounced in the first manner; ond when it means 
careful or bustling, in the Inst. Tho adverb follows 
the same analogy; nor ought this distinction mgs } 
a blemish in language) to be neglected.—See Bown. H’, 


NOTABLES St. n.s. A thing worthy to be! 


ed, isom. 
NO’TABLENESS, név-t4-bl-nés. mn. s. Remarka- 
bleness ; worthiness of observation. Homilies, Ap- 
rance of business ; importance : in contempt, 
NOTABLY, nd‘-té-blé, or ndt’-ti-blé, ad. Memora- 
bly; remarkably. Bacon, With consequence ; 
ith show of importance : ironically. Addison. 
NOTA'RIAL, nd-t4/-ré-Al, a. Taken by a notary. 


A life 
NOT RY, nd’-t4-ré. n.s. [notarius, Lat.] An offi- 
cer whose business it is to take notes of any thing 
which may concern the publick. Hooker, 
NOTA’TION, nd-th’-shan. n.s, [notatio, Lat.] The 
act or practice of recording any thing by marks ; 
ocker, Meaning ; sig- 


as, by figures or letters. 
nification. K 
NOTCH §, nbtsh. n. s. [noche, Teut.; nocchia, Ital.) 
A nick; a hollow cut i any thing; a nock. Grew. 
To NOTCH, né&tsh. v.a, T'o cut in small hollows. 


Shak ¥ 
NOTCHWEE'D, nbish’-wédd, n.s. An herb called 


orach. 

NOTE. [for ne wote.] Know not. Chaucer. Could 
not; could not know how to, 

Nore 


city. Collier —To 








§, ndte, 64, mn. 5, [nota, or Mark ; token. 
fooker. Notice ; heed, Shak, ‘putation 5 cou- 
uence. Rom. xvi. Reproach ; stigma. Shak. | 
Account; informayon. Shak. State of being ob- 
served. Bacon. une; voice; harmonick or me- 
preggo Hooker. ane gy Bg ponies 
. Short hint; small paper, Shak. re. 
viation; symbol. Baker. A small letter, Dryden, 
A written paper. Swift. A paper given in con- 


|| NO/TICE §, né/-tls, 142. m. 8. [notice, old 


fession of a debt. Arinthnot. Explanatory anno- 
tation, Felton. 

To NOTE, nite. v. a. [noto, Lat, ; noter, Fr.) To 
mark; to distinguish, Walsall. To observe; to 
remark; to h 3 to attend; to take notice of. 
Shak, To deliver; to set down. Hooker. To 
charge with a crime. Dryden. [In musick.] To 
set down the notes of a tune. 

To NOTES, ndte, v, a. [boican, Sax.] To push, or 
strike, with the horns, as a bull or ram. x 

NOTEBOOK, ndte’-bd8k. n.s. A book in which 
notes are set down. Shakspeare, 

NO’TED, w’-téd. part. a, Remarkable ; eminent ; 
celebrated, Boyle, 

NO“’TEDLY®, né/-t8d-lé. ad. With observation ; 
with notice. Shakspeare. 

NO/TEDNESS*, nd/-téd-nés, n. s. Conspicuousness ; 
state of being remarkable, Boyle. 

ses ,» ndte’-lés. a. Not attracting notice, 

eT. 

NOTER, né'-tr, 98. n,s. He who takes notice. 
An annotator, Gregort 


rory. 
NOTEWORTHY®, csbtefardevrink a. Deserving 


notice. Shakspeare. 

NO’THING §, néth'-ing. 165. n.s. [no and thing.) Ne- 
gation of being; nonentity ; universal negation : 
opposed to something. Grew. Nonexistence. Shak, 

ot any thing ; no particular thing. Exod. ix. No 
paral t oe ‘ake, No = gg Pod re Clar- 

. No importance; no use. Spenser, No 

session or fortune. Shak No difficulty ; no treeble. 
Ray. A thing of no proportion. on. ‘Trifle ; 
something of no consideration or importance. Shak. 
Nothing has a kind of adverbial signification. In 
no de ; not at all. Job, xxiv. 

NO*THINGNESS, ndth’dng-nés. n. s. Nihility; non- 

existence. me. Thing of no value. $7 Halt. 

r.] Re- 

mark; heed; observation; regard. Locke. In 
formation ; i is Shakspeare. 

To NO'TICE*, nd’-tls._v. a. To note; to heed; to 
observe ; to regard. 7. Howard. 

NOTIFICA‘TI N, nbibiekk’sbin, ms. [Fr] 

ct of maki nown ; representation by marks 
or symbols, Holder. 

To NOTIFY, nd’-té-f1. 183. +. a. [notifier, Fr.; no- 
tifico, Lat.) To declare ; to make known. Hooker, 

NOTION §, nd’-shiin. m. x. [notio, Lat.) Thought; 
representation of any thing formed by the mind ; 
idea ; aT conception. Pearson. Sentiment 
opinion. Milton. Sense; understanding. Shak. 

NOTIONAL, né’-shdn-4l, 88. a. Imaginary ; ideal ; 
intellectual. . Dealing in ideas, not realities. 


Glanville. 

NOTIONA‘LITY, nd-shdn-Al’-lé-té. n.s. Empty, 
u nded opinion. Glanville. 

NO'TIONALLY, nd’-shdn-dl-lé. ad. In idea; men- 


tally. Norris. 

NOTIONIST*, rehongg gy fom s. One _ belie an 
un; nded opinion. Bp, Hopkins. isa 

NOTORIET F nb-to-r¥-btb, n.s, [notorieé, Fr.] 
Publick knowledge ; publick exposure. 

NOTORIOUS §, nd-10'-ré-fs. 314, a. [notorius, Lat.) 
Publickly known ; evident to the world ; apparent; 
not hidden. It is Sage | used of things known 
to their disadvantage. wey. 

NOTO/RIOUSLY, n6-16/-ré-ds-lé. ad. Publickly ; 
cibaecnt H ase Clarendon. : 

NOTO’RIOUSNESS, nd-1/-ré-ds-nés, n. s, Publick 
fame ; notoriety, Overbury. 

NOTT $*, nét. a, Thnot, Sax.] Smooth ; shorn. Chan- 


cer. 
To NOTT, n&t. v.a. To shear. Stowe. 
NO/TWHEAT, név-hwéte, x. s. Wheat, so termed 
because it is unbearded. Careiw. 
NOTWITHSTA‘NDING, ndt-with-stind’-ing. con. 
[This word is rly a panticipial adjective, as it 
1s Com of not and wii uty, and an- 
swers exactly to the Latin non obstente.) Without 
hinderance or obstruction from. ra Chr, Pic- 
oy ee Addison. Nevertheless ; however. 
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—o), méve, nér, nbt —tlbe, thb, bid! ;—éil ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


NOTUS, nd/-tds. n.s. [Lat.) The south wind. || NOVE/NNIAL®, nd-vén’-né-Al. a. [novenus, Lat.] 
Milton. Done every ninth year. Potter. 
"Not any thing aa 31, es n. &. Hh auht, a gay Te “kl. a. inccereal, , from wewsre 
ot any thi . cu, Lat.) Having the manner of a stepmother 
ind of advo ea Fuirfer ax oot at seemi a “ . Derham. : 
soni: Pe to to slight ; to scorn ; to dis- || NO/VICE, > evils, 142, 2.8. [novice, Fr.; novitins, 
+ ae Prov. Lat.) One not acquainted with any thing; a a fresh 
NOUL, nddl. a6. ; {hnol, Sax.] The crown or top of || man; one in the rudiments of any knowledge. 
the head. Bacon. One who has entered a religious house, 


NOULD. Ne would ; would not. Spenser. but not yet taken the vow; a probationer. i 
NOUN, ndin. 312. n. s. [nown, old Fr.; nomen, || NOVI'TIATE, nd-vish’--dte. ee n. 8. [noviciat, Fr. 
Lat.] The name of any thing in — whether || ‘The state of @ novice ; the time in which the rudi- 
substance, mode, or relation. C’ ments are learned. South. ‘T The time spent in a 
NOURICE®, ndr’-ris, ns. [nourrice, ee] A nurse. || religious house, by way of trial, before the vow is 


taken. Burke. 
To SNOW KISH, ndr’-rish. 314, ». a. —, Fr. ; fey NOVI'TIOUS®, nd-vish’-ds, a, [novitins, Lat.] New- 
—*, Lat.] To increase or support ly invented, Pearson. 
To support ; to maintain. sar fae To a NOVITY, név’-é-t6. nes. [novites, Lat.] Newnes; 
courage to foment. Hooker. To train, or edu-|| novelty. ’ Brown 
in. Te pemnee geen recone NOW §, nbd. 40, 322, ad. (nu, Su. Goth. and Sax.] At 
this time; at tthe time present. Gen. xlvi. A fittle 
— age Shak. At one time; at another time. 
tis sometimes a particle of connexion : as, 
tr this be true, he is guilty ; now this is true; there- 
fore he pany Hooker. Afier this; since things 
are so. L’ Estrange—Now and then. At one time 
and another uncertainly, Hooker. 
NOW, nda. x. s. Present moment. Cowley. 
NOWADAYS, ndi’-d-dize. ad. [now and adaye, 
i. €. on days.) In In the present age. Spenser. 
|| NOWAY*, ad, [no Sad ways.]. Not in 
Gann. A any manner or degree. 


Fr.] Knotted ; inwreathed. Brown, 
NOWED.s Teal n.s. [noel, nowel, Fr.) A er rd 
joys originally, a shout of joy at Christmas. 


NOWES, nddz. = on, old Fr.] The marriage 
Crasha: 
NOWHERE, ny-hware. ad. Not in any place. 


Hook 
NOISE, nd’-whze. ad. [no and wise.] Not in any 
Barrow. 


anner or degree. 
NOWL®. See Nout. 
NOXIOUS §, ndk’-shés. a. [noxius, Lat.] — 


— baneful. Brown, Guilty 5 eri 
ramhall. Unfavourable ; unkindly. Swift. 
NORIOUSNESS. ndk/-shds-nés. n. s. Hurtfulness ; 


insalubrity. Hammond. 
NOWA’TIANISH, noth n. . The opin- || NO‘XIOUSLY, ndk’-shas-Ié, ad. Hartfally ; perni- 
ions of the Novatians. Bp. Hall. 


aie 
NOVA’TION, avi. n, LS [noentio, Lat.] The || To Nov). nbs. v.a, [noyen, Teut.] To annoy. Wie- 


introduction . Abp. Laud. liffe . 
~ vATOR ane 186, ‘B2l. ne. [Lat.] The || NOY®*, néé. n.s. Annoy. Hist. of Sir Clyomon. Ob. 7. 
NOVELS, pov’ pbv'-val, ryan Ok of a, 

Lat. 


NOYANCE, néé’-Anse. n. s. Mischief; inconve- 
ord Apeontont ay a ages {In the 


Bacon. 
To NOURISH, nér’-rish. v.n, To gain nourishment. 


Bacon. 
NOU‘RISH®, ndr’-rish. n.s. A nurse. e. Ob. T. 
NOURISHABLE, = -rish4-bl. a. sptive of 


nourishment. Bp. Hail. 
yg Aner inpersn ndr’-rish-dr, 98, .s, The person or 


rishes. Ruth. 

NOURISHMENT. ndr’-rish-mént. n. s. [nowrisse- | 
ment, Fr,] That which is given or received, in or- | 
der to the support or increase of or st 
pl sustenance ; nutriment. Newton, Nutrition 5} 

—_ st Milton. Sustentation ; wert 


Hooker. 
aSuithene nbr -rétire. n. 8. [nourriture, Fr]| 


Education ; Spenser. 
To NOU'RSLE*, » ake: v. a. To nurse up. Spenser. | 
NOU’ RSLING, mirs’-ling. n.s. The creature wursed ; | 


To Nose or “To NOU'SEL, neal. 102. v.a. 
from nursle.| To nurse up, Shakspeare, 
NOt Apmgiome = ffs _— EL, nde’-zl. via. To 


NOVAMIIAN®, novvi-abin, na i ae Nova- 
tus, or Novatianus contemporaries, who united in 
asserting that apsed, upon no condition what- 
ever, might a received again into the peace and 
communion of bt oo 5 po that second mar- 


Se ee a a en a oe ee a a oe 8 ee Ge | he ae a 


nee, Spenser. See ANNOYANCE. 
NOYER, néé-dr. n.s. One who annoys. Tusser. 


pada to the code, and of later|| Ob. J. 
enaction. A NOYFUL", ndé’-fal, a. Noisome; hurtful. Bule 
a Fux NG snc pe Novelty. Syi- 
A small tale, generally of love. fuer. NoYOUS, ndd’-ds. a. [noioso, Ital, Hustial, truuble- 


A la Tis aoneteon Ayli 
NOVEL, nbv'-vél-llem. n. s. Innovation. Sir 


NOVELIST, ndw/-vél-[ist. n. #. Jenoretor 
ool, poveny y. ‘Bacon A writer of news. 
or tales, Warton 
To N NOW eLiZes, pubic ba. Pe had innovate ; 
introducing novelties. Brown. 
NOVELTY. ndw/-vél-id. n. 5. [nowvelté, old Fr.) 
Newness; state of being unknown to former times. 


Hooker. 3 Tecentness. 

NOVE' MBER, nd-vam’-bar. x. 8. {Lat The 
eleventh month of the year, or the ninth reckoned 
— March, which ry: hy ed the Romans named 


months, ‘accounted Peacham. 
NOVENARY, nbv'-2n-A-ré. n. 5. frougerte, Lat) 
Number of nine ; nine, collective! 
$7 Thave followed Dr. Johnson and Entick, in the ac- 
Centeien of cla word, rates ose Se, Maiden, woe 
the 
tho second syllable. 7. 


3 inconvenient. Wicliffe. 
NOYSANCE®, ndé’-sinse. ns, Omeace 5 3 trespass 5 
Chaucer. Now Nuisance. 
werter|| NOPZLE, 1-2. 40 405. n.s.{nazal, old Fr.] The nose ; 
. Arbuthnot. 


A goNUBBLE, nib. roperly to knubble.] 
o v. a, 
To bruise with h cate, Tanttoorth: af 


aml 
NUDEPEROUS, Snir Gr a. [nubifer, Lat] 
TNE BILATE, ntv’-bil-te, v, a. [rubilo, Lat] To 


nL ny’-bil. 140. a. [Fr.; ig a Mar- 
able ; fit for marriage. 
NU LOUS*, nw-bil-ds. a. Contr. + eae 
NUCI‘FEROUS So. a. [muwes and 
fero, Lat. Nutbearing 
a 8, 0s. ni. &. oe ital A kernel ; anv 
ing about which matter is gathered or or conglo- 
betel Woodward, il 


NUDA'TION, nd-dé/-shan. n.s. "The act of making 
bare or naked. 


NUM 


NUR 
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geil igh ubte. a.[nud, Fr; nudus, Lat.] Bare ;| NUMERA' TOR, nt¥-mér-d-tdr, 521. to ee 


NUDITY. pink ib. n. 8. a) Fr.] Naked parts ; 
nakedness ; poverty. 

NU'EL. Seo New WEL 

NUGA‘CITY, 
Lat.) Futility ; 

a pide. 


ractice 
NUGa 


‘aob-td. ns. ax, 
3 tnfling talk or eee ae 


‘nd-gi/-shiin, we. 2, [ner , Lat. } The 
sick [augor, Lat.] 


of trifli 
RY, ny br 512. [See Domes- 
sa le; insignificant. Bentley, 
NU'ISA CE, eng 312, n.«. [Fr. Something 
noxious or offensive. South. [In law. Something 
that incommodes the neighbourhood. Kettlewell. 
To NULL§,nal. wv. a. [ , Lat.] To annul ; to an- 
nihilate. Milton. 
NULL, nil. a. Void; of no force; ineffectual. Dryd. 
NULL, sna. n.. Something of no power or no mean- 


nUtitbrery, lt bab, mt, (li, Lat) NUMEROUS, ni-modete- 
NULLIFYDIAN®, nblle-fid/-tAn. a, [rullus and|| ‘Harm 


fides, Lat. 
Te PNA ndl’-1-f1, 183. v. a. [mudlus, Lat.) To 
NULLITY, nal’ dete. n. 8. (mudi seth Hrd —- 
force or or efficacy. South. 


Of no honesty ; of no religion; of no 


Bacon. 
— nim. 347. a. a, beaeel Ser] 
orpid ; chill ; motionless. Bacon. Produ 

benumbing. Shak 


re nim. v.a. To id to make 
dull of motion or sensation ; to deaden ; to stupify. 


Millon 

NU MBEDNESS, ndim’-éd-nés. 365. n.s. Torpor; 

ee jon of sensation. Wiseman 

To NU’ BERS, nim’'-bar. 98. v. a. ‘[nombrer, Fr.; 
numero, Lat.) To count; to tell; to reckon how 
many. Gen. xiii. To reckon as one of the same 
kind. Isaiah, liii. 

NUMBER, naim/-bar, n. s. [nombre, Fr. ; miemerus, 
Lat.] The species of quantity b. which it : com- 
puted agate » Vill. y at pee ar ag: 
gregate of units, as even or odd. Shak. 

_ more than one. Hooker. Multitude that may Ae 
counted. Milton. Comparative multitude. Bacon, 
Aggregated multitude. Bacon. Harmony ; 
— calculated by numdber, Milton. 

Milton. {In grammar.) Bitton, Verses is the 
variation ‘or or ae of termination to sigaify a 


Clark. 
NUMBERER, pe rlire n. 8. He who numbers. 
Sherwood. 
oer niim’-bar-fal. 2. Many in number. 
NU‘MBERLESS, aa -bar-lés. a. Innumerable ;, 
more than can be reckoned. Milton. 


NU'MBERS®, nim/-barz. n.s. pl. The title of the 
fourth book in the Old Testament. Bp. Patrick. 


NU'MBLES, nam’-biz. 359. i. 8. [nombles, F'r.] The | ay me these two words upon 


entrails of a deer. Sir 7’. Elyot. 
NUMBNESS, ném'-nés. 347. n. 5. Sc-nd interrup- 
-~ of action or sensation ; deadness ; stupefac- 


ion, Milton. 
NUMERABLE, nt&’4mér-A-b}, 405, a, Capable to be 


numbered. Sir 
NUMERAL, ni¥-mér-Al. 38. a. [manera Fr.) Re- 
latin 0 number ; consisting of number: 
ale ro RAL, nii'-mér-4l. n.s. A numeral character 


r. Astle, 

NOMERALLY, ni’-mér-fl-lé. ad. According to 
number 

HUMESART, niy’-mér-fi-rd, 512. a, Any thing be- 

nena to a certain number. Ayliffe. 
TERATE*, nd’-mér-Ate. ¢.n. To reckon; 
gape, Lancaster, 

NUMERA‘TION, nd-mér-A’-shdin. ns. The art of 
numbering. . Number contained. Brown. 
The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation 
of sambors, and method of reading numbers regu- 

ly noted. 








He that numbers. — [naanerateur, Fr.] 

oer which serves as the common measure to others. 
NUME/RICAL, nd-mér’-rik-Al. 509. a. Numeral ; 

Cpe) sumer. —_—- The . not only in 


kind or 
| NUMERIC ALLY, bn ka ad, With re- 
number. Boyle, 
NL ME RICKS, ni-mér K®, nd-mér'-tik. a. The same in species 
a nu 
pant rong H y a Mmobelot n.s. One that deals in 


numbers. 

NUMEROSITY. ‘ni-mér-rbs/-s8-18. n.s. fiembers 
the a numerous. Brown. Harmony ; 
nurmerou 

NU‘MEROUS, wl -ande-nti. 314. a, [numerosus, Lat.] 
Containing many; consisting of many; not few; 

many. Bacoh. Harmonious ; consisting of a 

hily numbered ; melodious ; musical, W% 

nés, ns. The 

mat or state of being numerous, L. Addison. 


musicals 

NUMI'SMATICKS®, nicmlz“mé-iks. n.s. pl. [rae 
mismata, Lat.) ‘The science of coins and medals, 

NU’/MMARY, nam’-mi-ré, a. [nummus, Lat.] Re- 


lati Arbuthnot. 
NU’ {ULAR a niin. a. [nwmmalarius, Lat.) 
NUMPS pigeon. Ave [probabl from numb, dull. 
n = a lu 
- cant “expression for 3 week, foolish person. Be 


NU/MSKULL, nce} sly 0 Wockbead or gee A 
— hoceed | adolt; a 


NUMISKULLED,. ; Mew skald $60.1 362. a. Dull ; stupid ; 

4 

NUN $, ndn. n.s. [nunne, Sax.; nonne, Fr.) A woman 
dedicated to the severer duties of reli , secluded 
in a cloister from the world, and rred by a 
vow from the converse of men. 

NUN, nin. n.s. The blue titmouse. Sherwood, A 
small kind of pi; 

NU'NCHION, nan’-shan. n.s. [corrupted from noon- 
shun, a x mae orton chore. note] A piece of victuals 
eaten between meals. Browne. 

ee md -she-&-tdre. n.s. The office of 
a nuncio 

NU'NCIO, Me wtinr ey 357. n. s. [Ital. ; from nuncio, 
Lat.] A messenger ; one that Shak. 

bee the pope. f 

. Ba, muncupo, 

r solemaly. Barrow. 
-shdn, n.s. The act 


A td of ve envo 
To NU'NCUPATE #*, 
Lat.] To declare P voliekly 
NUN ae IN*, = 
of nami 
NONCUEK*NIVE: cain b6)-pf-ily 
NUNCUPATORY, ndin-kiy-pa-tdr-ré, 512, 


ag sone Lat.] Publickly or solemnly shclare 
Blackstone. 


erbally pronounced ; not written, 
Dr. Jehneon and Mr. Barclay hi im 
da upon the third § bie 
Johnston and Bailey, on the first; but Dr. 
and Mr. Sheridan, more correctly, in my an, a vey 
second. WW. 
NU/NDINAL 6, ndn‘-dé-nal. - nundinal, Fr. ; 
NU/NDINARY §, nd -dé-ntrt. nundine, 


Ty NUNDINATE = 
J sell as at fa rs. Cockeram. 
NUNDINA'TION®, ag ag ee n.s. Traffick 
at fairs and markets. B, 'p. Bramhall. 
NU'NNERY, niin’-ndr-d. P54 ns. A house of nuns. 


NU'PTIAL§, nip’ -shil. 88.a, [nuptial, Fr. ; muptialis, 
Lat.J Pertaining to marriage ; constituting mar- 


wots» nd pa n.s, [like the Latin with- 
out singular. at. 
URSES, = hg arg iodine Wa Sax. woman 
hy has the care of another’s child. A 
woman that has the care of a sick person. Shak. 
penn nine Temes, Sines Se rere: Shak. An 





NUT NYS 
—nd, move. ndr, nét ;—tibe, tib, nd. move, ndr, nt ;—tibe, tb, ball;—6N;—pbdird j—thin, tis. THis. 


old woman, in mpt. Blackmore. The stale|| gathered. ‘The name of a person who stole goods The state || gathered. da engeod alla. iaces Dope gee cp 
of arsed. i. Chanlond, I rosition. indows, b of th 
Borne Semicon: Dew" : out at windows, by means of a pole with a hook at 





RS To bring | hild NUEMEG, “ot sp Lag a Fr. 
ntirse. v.a. To up a child or an . m. 8, [nat * 
thing young. Wisd. vii. To bring up a child not A kernel of ala ct mau reach FAD 
one's own: Ex. ii. To feed; to keep; to maintain. a otis + 5. nie 
passa Tl Loi To pamper ; to fo- 
NU'RSER, nde urs. 98. n.s, One that nurses, Shak 


Manner of Foe ip or being 
Nun IMENT $, nty-tré-mént. sd s. 0 omtimentan, 
NURSERY. Fale wen gg 554. n. s. The act or office 
of nursing. "Shak. That which is the object of a 


Lat.) That which feeds or nourishes ; 5 aliment. 
NUT /NTAL, nd-tré-mén/-tl. 88. a. Having 
Artnthnot. 
purse’s care. Milton. A plantation of young trees 
to be transplanted to other Bacon, 


where children are nursed and b tu 
young rough i 


ane alities of food ; alimental 
N remne, atari, n. 8. [nuritio, Lat] The 
act or it i , Supporting strength, 
ineresing igromh. G lanetlle. That which pour- 
nutriment Pon 
NUTRETIOUS, 1 ndt se 314, a. Having the 


nOTeTIVE, tiv. he ibe. a, Nourishing ; nu- 


rimental ; 


The ee 
NURSLING ke 410. 1, 5. One nursed up ; 


NURTURES, ndr’-tshire. 461. n.s. [nourriture alimental. Bp. Taylor. 
Fr. dy ; "diet. Milton. Education ; institution NU TRITURE, ni aré-tire. mi’-tré-tshddr, Sheri- 
n.#. The | power of ing. Harvey, Ob. J. 


=i 
» NURTURE, ndr-tshire. v. a. To educate; to NUT: HELL, ufit’-shél. n. s. The hard substance 
ry br pen nurture up. ‘To that encloses the pis as! ager gr sag brag 
P68 bapa to maturity. Bentley. user any le value. 
ToN LE, nés‘-s'l. 472. v. a. To fondle; tol! LL’ ate : Tee 
See To NuzzLe. Ainsiceth. NUTTREE, at n.s, A tree that bears nuts ; 
NUT §, ert wit n n.s. (hout, Sax.) The fruit of certaiu Peacham, 
trees ; it nates el a kernel covered by a hard|' To SNC ALE ad nidz’-21, 405. v. a. [corru a on 


shell. Ifthe shell and kernel are in the centre of a a sourele| To nurse ; to foster. ae 
eT ee Oe ne tals clk ate eee ae] se, as in a nest. 
Ar. small body with teeth, which cor- TeNUZELE, ndz/-2l, vn, "Ts go with the nose 
a = teeth of wheels, Wilkins. down like a Arbuthnot. 
To n. To gather outs, A. Wood. NY/‘CTALOPS*, alk’ -th-lbps.n = ‘. snarls: ] One 
—_ of tremulous motion of the axis earth. NYCTALOPY®, nik/-t ry . A disease or in- 


cer ant a which @ person sees bet- 
pag ‘onseerb than hr 
A — of pheasants. See 


Eve 
NYMPH lm $13. n.8 n+: [roupe, Gr. Menges age P 


Walle 
nyse WY Ph a. Relating to nymphs; 
weitere nimf-like. a. Resembling a 


NYMPHLY®, nim/-Ié. ph. Drayton. 
gi sl nis. t (s ecrront of ne ia None is; not is. 


‘akefield. 
NUTBROWN, ndt’-brddn. a. Brown like a nut kept 


nih oetcna, nt’-krak-kéirz, nm. s. An instra- 
ment mages to enclose nuts, aud break them if 


nOTG "TGALI., Act cil. n. 8, Hard excrescence of an 


oak. Brown 
NU'THATCH, na/-hitsh, 
NU TJOBBER, nat’. “job-bar, n.s. A bird. Ains- 
NU worth 


TPECKER, nav-pék-kiar. , 
OOK, oe Base th n.s. A stick with a hook at 
the end to pull down bougbs thot the nuts may be 


ROTATIONS, “nth! . ns, [nudatio, Lat.] Al, wha sees best in the 
is of the earth : 








OAK OAT 


* 


6. 161. O i eal English, a long tt, $86, (|2 OA‘KENPIN, ry” aca s. An apple. Mortimer. 
| 


=& 
Pane) 


drone, groan, stone ; or short, as OA/KLING®, dke’-ling. n.s. A young oak, Eve- 


is usually denoted long by a servile seh 
as, moan ; or by ¢ at the énd of the syllab OA‘KUM, &-kim, n, s, Cords untwisted and reduced 
bone > when these vowels are not appended, ‘nis || to , With which, mingled with pitch, leaks are 
pe teen. Gr nse Aa before (1; as, droll, scroll; || st 
and even then sometimes short; as, /ol/, Oisused | OA’ *, d/-ké. a. Hard as oak. a Hall. , 
as an interjection or widhie or exclamation. De- OAT, dre 38 295. n.s. [ane, Foetibi loug pole with 
cay of Chr. Piety. —— , by which vesse pda in the 
O, 6. 1.5, A circle or oval, Shakspeare. Shakspeare. 
OAD*, dde. nm. s. Woad; a plant used in dyeing. B. re AR. ben: ¢ Toren Pope 
Jonson. To OAR, ore. r.a. To impel b: y rowing. 
OAF4, Ofe, 295. . [a corruption of A || OWRY, &-r8. a. Having the form or use 


. We ouph. 
a foal sh child left by the Tahiee 
Drayton, A dolt; a blockhead; an idiot. Beau- 
OA‘FISH be hen Stupid; dull ; doltish. 
‘ i a ti 
OA FISHNESS, fe/-Isb-n8s. 1. s. Stupidity ; dul- 
ATS. 


ness. 
OA r _ ns. fac, wc, Sax.] The oak-tree. straw. Milton 
AEE tee ee et cain OATCA’KE, die’-kke, 295. n.s. Cake made of the 


OAK Evergreen, ».s. A tree, with an acorn like the a of oats. Peachom, 

common oak. : “TEN, o/-tn, 103, a, Made of oats ; bearing oats. 
OA/KAPPLE, dke’-dp-pl. n. s. A kind of spongy ex- a sakes 

cresconce on the . Baron. OATH oth, 295. n.s. [aith, Goth. ; carbarated byt 
OA‘KEN, o’-kn. 103. a. Made of oak ; gathered from || firmation, nagetion, oF promise, co 

oak. Baron. attestation lain es 


Milton, 
oney éste. n.s. [ustus, Lat.] eli hops. 
Mortimer. 


OAT §*, dte. n. s. ieee Sax.] A grain; rarely used 
in the singular number, except jn composition; as, 
straw, gna a small pipe made of aa oaten 





OBD 


OBE 





4 


(7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fAt ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 





OA‘/THABLE, éth'-A-bl. 
oath administered. - Ob. J. 
OATHBREA'KING, 6th'-brh-king. n. s. Perjury ; 


the violation of an oath. 

OA/TMALT, dte’-malt. n. 5. made of oats. 
Mortimer. 

OA‘TMEAL, dv/-méle, or dte’-mele. 295. n. s, Flour 
poy ie ing oats. Arbuthnot. 

OA/TMEAL, dte’-méle. n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 

OATS, dtes. n. s. [acen, Sax.] A grain, which in 
England is generally given to horses, but in Scot- 
la co al le. Miller. , 

patel LE, dte’-this-sl. nm. s. An herb. Ains- 
worth. 

To OBA‘MBULATE §*, db-Am’-bi-lAte. v.n. [obam- 
bulo, Lat.] To walk about. Cockeram. 

OBAMBULA’TION, 6b-dm-bd-ld’- 


shin. n.s. ‘The 
act of walking about. Dict. 
OBDORMI'TION®*, db-dér-mish’-an. n.s. [obdor- 


mio, Lat.] Sleep ; rest ; . Bp. Hall. 
To OBDU CE, bb-diise’ ee , Lat.) To! 
raw over as a covering. 


a. mrs of having an|} centuation, we must, as in medicinal, and in some other 


words, admit of a poetical and a prosaick anciation, 
—— Gpany Lad — an in — of poe- 
try, which is so frequently at variance w: road, and 
sometimes with itaclt—Boo AcaDEMY we Incom- 
PARABLE, J 


To OBDU'RATE*, db/-ji-rite, or Sb-did’-rite. v. a. 
To harden; to make te. More. 
OBDU'RATELY, 60/-jo-rat-lé. ad. Stubboraly ; in- 


flexibly ; impenitently. 

OBDU/RATENESS, db’-jd-rit-nés, n, s. Stubborn 
ness ; inflexibility; impenitence. Hammond. 

OBDURA‘TION, 6b-ji-ri’-shan. n. s. Hardness of 


3 Stu . 

To OBDU'RE*, db-dare’. v. a. [obduro, Lat. 
harden. Sir 7’, Herbert. To reader i i 
make obdurate. Bp. Hall. 

OBDU‘REDNESS*, db-ddre’-éd-nés. a. s. Hard- 
ness; stubbornness. Bp. Hall. 

OBE'DIENCE, 6-bé/-jé-dnse. 203, 376. n. s. [abedi- 

ence, Fr.] Obsequiousness ; submission to ity. 

Rom. vi. 


d . Hale, 
OBDU'CTION, éb-ddk’-shan. mn. s. [obductio, Lat.) | {> The o, which forms the first syllable of this word, 


The act of covering, or laying a cover. Cockeram, 


OBDURACY, 6b’-jh-ri-sé, or db-di-ri-sé. 293, | 
2%. n. s. Inflexible wickedness; impenitence ; 
hardness of heart. South. 

207 W. Johnston and Entick are the only orthotpists who | 

‘ adopt tho first mode of accenting this word; while Dr. 

t Johnaon, Dr. Ash, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Buchan- 
an, Perry,and Barclay,adoptthe last. Mr, Scott adopts 
both, but seems to give the latter the preference by 
oe it first. Tho accentuation of this word must 

determined by that of obdurate, from which it is de- 
vod. It seems, however, to follow the example of ac- 


curacy, procuracy, &c., in throwing the accent on the 
first syllable, As there are some terminations which 
eeem to attract the accent to the Intter syllables, os 
ator, end, &c., a5 spectator, observator, &c., comprehend, 
apprehend, &c.,90 there are othors that ecom to repel it 
to the beginning of the word, as acy, ary, &c., as effica- 
cy, optimacy, cont &c., salutary, tributary, ad- 
versary,&c. The in question seems to be of the 
latter c and therefore more mer ee pronounced 
with the accent on the first than on the second syllable. 
—See Oppunate. 


OBDU'RATE §, db’-jd-rite, or Sb-dii'-rAte. 91, 293, 
, 503. a. [obduratus, Lat.] Hard of heart; in- 
flexibly obstinate in ill; hardened; impenitent. 
Shak, Hardened ; firm; stubborn. Hooker. Harsh ; 


i This word is pronounced with the accent on the! 
second syllable by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ken- |! 
; rick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Nares, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Barclay, |; 
' Buchanan, and Mr. Perry; and on tho first by Bailey, 
Entick, and W. Johnston. Mr, Scott accents it either 
on the first or second, but seems to give the preference 
to the latter. The poets are decidedly in favour of the | 
penultimate accent; and when the usage of poetry docs 
not contradict any plain analogy of prosaick pronuncia- 
tion, it certainly has a respectable nuthority. But the 
verb to indurate iaa word of exactly the same form, and | 
has the same derivation ; and te Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheri- | 
dan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Barclay, and | 
Entick, place tho accent on the first syllable ; and my | 
observation fails me if there is not a strang propensit 
in custom fp place the accent on the first syllable 
the word in question. This propensity, as there isa | 
lain analogy in favour of it, ought, in my opinion, to be | 
lodelend. ‘0 indurate isa verb derived from the Latina 
| induro, forming its participle in atus ; aod words of this | 
kind are generally anglicised by the termination ate, and 
have the accent at least as high as the antepenultimate : 
thus, from depuro, propago, desolo, &c., ate formeil to 
depurate, to propagate, to desolate, &c., anil, without 
recurring to tho Latin indwratus, we form the regular 
participle indurated from the verb to inderate. But, 
though there is the Latin verb obdure, we have not 
formed-an English verb from it in ate, as in the former 
caso, but derive the adjective obdurate from the Latin 
participial adjective ebduratus; and no analogy can be 
more uniform than that of removing ithe accent two 
syllables higher than in the original: thus, desperate, | 
prefigate, and defecate, have the accent on the firet 
syllable, and desperatus, profligatus, and defecatus, on 
the third Agreeably, therefore, to every analogy of 
derivation. ate ought to have the neceat on the 
syllable; and, as pocts have adopted the otLer ac- || 











though not under the accent, may occasionally be pro- 
* nol pees foe nas the o in oval, over, dec., (seo 
Errace;) though in rapid pronunciation it admits 
of a short, obscure sound, common to some of the other 
vowels when unaccented, yot its radical sound, or that 
which it acquires on the it distinctness or solemni- 
we is undoubtedly the long, open @ before mentioned. 
us in that fugitive pronunciation, which has no ex- 
istonce but in ear, and can hardly be expressed to 
the eye by a correapondent sound, we perceive ve' 
little difference in the sound of the initial vowels 
abound, w id, and obedience; yet, the moment we 
dwell with the least distinctness on these letters, the a, 
in abound, verges to the a in father; the u has the 
short sound we hear in the — up; and the 
of that 


o in obedience becomes open, as tho first sound 
i the alphabet. same may be observed of 
the o in i 


, Pinion, and every initial o ending a 
syllable immediately the scoant—See Prisei- 
es,No, 98 OW. 
OBE’DIENT 4, d-bé’-j2-2nt. a. [obediens, Lat.) Sub- 
missive to authority ; liant with command or 
rohibition; obsequious. 2 Cor. ii. ~ 
OBEDIE/NTIAL, -d-be-jé-n'-shal, a. [odedientiel, 
Fr.] According to the rule of obedience. Woke. 
OBE IENTLY, 6-bé’-jé-2nt-Ié. ad. With obedience. 


Tillotson. 

OBE'ISANCE, 6-bd’-shnse, 250. n. 2. [obetsance, Fr.j 
A bow ; a courtesy; an act of reverence made by 
inclination of the body or knee. 1 Kings, i. 

Xy~ I must retract my former pronunciation of this word 
Which made the diphthong ei like ¢ in obedience, an. 
adopt the sound of a as in the ey of obey. For the for- 
mer sound we have Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Keurick, and Mr. 
Perry ; and for the latter Mr. Nares, Mr. Elphinston, 
Mr. Beott, and W. Johoston. But, if the authorities 
for this pronunciation were less weighty than they are, 
annlogy would be clearly on the side I have adopted, 
as ei, when under the accent, is much more freqoently 
pronounced like ey in obey than like ey in key; the lat- 
ter word and ley being the a to the 
eral rule of preseunting ey w accented ; and t 
letters, we know, are perfectly equivalent to ¢i. 296. FF. 


OBELI'SCAL*, db-2-lis'-k4. a. In form of an obe- 
lisk. Sater. 

O'BELISK, 6b’-¢-lisk. n. s. [obeliseus, Lat.] A high 
piece of marble, or stone, having usually four faces, 
and lessening upwards by degrees, till it ends in a 
point like a pyramid. is. A mark of censure 
in the margin of a book, in the form of a dagger 


It); Grew. 

To OBE'QUITATE §*, db-@k’-kwé-thte. pv, n. [ob- 
mito, Lat.) To ride t. Cockeram, Ob, T’. 
OBEQUITA'TION, 8b-8k-kwé-th/-shtin, n.s. The 
act of riding about, Cockeram. : 
OBERRA’TION, db-@r-rd’-shiin. n. s. [oberro, Lat.} 

The act of wande ing about. 
OBE'SES, d-bése’.a. (odesus, Lat.) Fat ; loaden with 


. Garton, 
OBE'SENESS, 6-bése!-nds. 2 n. s. Morbid fatness ; 
OBE'SITY, 6-bés’-s8-t4, incumbrance of flesh. 
Grew. ae 


OBL . 


OBN 


—nd, move, ndr, nit ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;=—potiad ;—thin, THis, 


To OBE'Y §, d-bi’. v. a. [obeir, Fr.] To pay submis- | 
sion to; to comply with, from reverence to authori- 
ty. Rom. vi. 

OBEYER* é-ba’-fir. n. s. One who obeys. Price. 

To OBFI/RM®, 6b-férm’, v. a. To resolve ; to harden 
in resolution. . Hall. 

To OBFYRMATE*, ob-fér’-mAte. v, a. [obfirmo, 
Lat.] To resolve; to harden in determination. 


Sheldon. Ob. T. 

To OBFU'SCATE §*, db-fas’-kite. v, a. [ob and 
f , Lat.) To darken. Waterhouse. 

OnRU RCS *, db-fiis’-kite, part. a. Darkened. 

ur T'. ot. 

OBFUSCA‘TION®, b-fiis-kA’-shan. n.s. The act 
of darkening. 

OBIT, &-bit. n. s. [a corruption of the Lat. obit, or 
obivit.] Funeral solemnity ; annive service 
for the soul of the deceased, on the day ofhia death. 


Mountagu. 
OBITUARY®, 6-bitsh’-’-f-ré. n, 2. [obituaire, old 
Fr.} A list of the dead ; a register of burials. 
OBJECT 4, db'jékt. 492. ns. [objet, Fr.; ohjectum, 
Lat.] That about which any cag or faculty ts 
yed. Hammond. Something presented to |) 
the senses to raise any affection or emotion in the |, 
mind. Milton. sh —i Any thing influenced 
se. 


by somewhat € ee 

To OBJECT, ob-jéku’. v. a. [objecter, Fr.; objicio, 
objectum, Lt} ‘o oppose ; to present in opposi- 
tion, Pope. To as a charge criminal, or a 
reason adverse. "Hooker. : 

OBJECT®, db’-j@kt. part. a. Opposed; presented in 


opposition.  & 5. 
OBE CTABLE®, bb.jek’-a8-bl. a. That may be 
opposed. Bp. Taylor. ‘The word is now objec- 


OBJECTGLASS, 4b/-jékt-glis. n. s. Glass of an 
optical instrument remotest from the eye. lon. 
OBJE'CTION, db-jék’-shdn. n. 8. [Fr.;_objectio, |, 
Lat.] The act of presenting any t ing in oppo- 
sition. Criminal charge. . Adverse argu- |) 
ment, Bucon. Fault found. 
OBJE'CTIONABLE®, db-j@k/-shin-A-bl. a. Ex- 
OP ee selaenaly. (ObJek’alv,, Bailey 
’ . -tiv. lv, iley, |) 
and Jones : bb'jék-tiv, i |! 













t 


| 
| 


0%, rye an Fe; objectus, Lat.] Belo , 
a. [Lobjectif, Fe.; objectus, Lat. ing to 
the Aes contained in the object. Volts. Made 


an object; as an object; residing in ob- 
jects. Hale. {In grammar.] A case which follow's 
the verb active, or the preposition, answers to the 
oblique casesia Latin, and may be properly enough 
called the objective case, Low*h. 
OBJECTIVELY, b-jék’-tlv-lé. ad. In manner of 
an object. Locke. In the state of an object. 


Brown. 
OBJE/CTIVENESS, 4b-j2k’-tlv-nés. n. s. The state 


of being an object. Flale. 
OBJE/CTOR, &b-jék’-tar. 166. n. s. Oue who offers 
objections. 


Blackmore. 
To OBJU'RGATES, Ob jar'-glte. vn. a. [objurgo, 
Lat.} To chide; to reprove, Cockeram, 
OBJURGA’TION, db-jar-gh’-shdn. 2. s. [old Fr; 
objurgatio, } Reproof; reprebension. Bram- 


OBJU'RGATORY, Oi She’ tte re a, Reprehen- 
meth culpatory ; chiding. Howell. 
a ‘or the last o, see DomEstice; and, for the neeent, 
No. 512 WF. 
OBLA’TE, db-lite’. a. [oblatus, Lat.] Flatted at the 
sles: used of a speroid. Cheyne. 
OBLA’TION, db-14/-shiin. n.s. [Fr. 5 oblatus, Lat.) 


An offering ; a sacrifice, Sidney. 
To OBLA TRATES, éb-HA'-trite. vr. n. [oblatro, |) reproach dis axspe 
LOBLUCTA’TION®, bb-lak-ta’-shdn. ns. 


Lat.] ¢ ition; resistance, Fotherhy. 
| onMTE SCENCE, ree tate ld 610. n.s. 


. 


Lat.) To bark or rail against any one, Cockeram. 

70 LECTATES. a lg u. a. [oblecter, 
+ phlecto, Lat.] To delight. Colgrave. 

OBR ION éb-lék-t4/-shin, n. s. Delight; 


easure. Feltham. 
TO BLIGATE §, db/-lé-gite. v.a. [obligo, Lat.) |! 


To bind by contract or 


dut 
OBLIGA ON, bb-e-gh's 


nm. &. 
OBLUGER, 6-bll’-jar, or 6-biée-jar. 2. 
i Wotton, 


OBLIGING, 


| OBLYVG 


OBLIQUE, db-like’. 158, 


ing. Fell, 
OBLI'QUENESS: bb-like’-nés, 
BL QUE ivan. 


1 





O'BLONGLY, db/-lbr 


| 
OBLO'QU 


muon. 
'O'/RLOQUY $. db/-1d-kwé. 345. n.s. Lobloquor, Lat.] 
j Hooker. 





a n.s. [obligatio, Lat.] i 


The binding power of any oath, vow, duty; con- 
tract. Bacen. An act which binds any man to 
some performance. Bp. Taylor. Favour by which 
one is bound to tude. 


OBLIGA' TO*, db-l-ga’-td. a. [ltal.] A musical 


term, ost a necessary, on purpose, for the in 
strument named, 


OBLIGATORY, b/-W-gh-tdr-é. 512. a. [obliga- 


toire, Fr.) Imposing ap obligation ; binding; coer- 


cive, Baron. 

To OBLVGES, 6-blidje’, or d-bldedje’. 111. [d- 
blidje’, or 6-blédje’, Sheridan ; 4-bléédje’, or 6- 
blidje’, Perry i b-bléedje’, Jones.) va, [obliger, 
Fr.; odfigo, Lat.] To bind ; to impose obligation ; 
to compel to something. White. To indebt; to lay 
obligations of gratitude. Waller. ‘To please; to 


i Briss: South. 
\OBLIGE'E, db-ldjé¥, n. s. The person to whom 


another, called the obligor, is el ar by a legal or 
written contract, Corre 


OBLVGEMENT, 6-blidjé’-mant, or d-bléédje/-mént. 


s. Obligation. Milton. 

s. That 

which imposes obligation. One who 

binds by contract. 
6-bil ding, or d-blde jing. part. . [obli- 


; complaisant; respectful ; en- 


gemt, Fr.) Civi 


aging. Addison. 
OBLT GINGLY A -bll-jlng-le, or 6-blée’-jing-Ié. ad. 


Civilly ; complaisantly. Addison. 

INGNESS, 6-bil'jing-nés, or d-blée’-jing- 
nés. n. s. Obligation; force. Hammond. Civility 5 
complaisance. Walter. 


| OBLIGOR®, ob-lé-gér’, See OnLIGEE. 
|OBLIQUA’TION, db-Ié-kwa’-shiin. n. s, [obliqua 


tio, Lat.] Declination from straightness or perpen: 
dicularity ; obliquity. Newton. 

415, [Sb-léék’, Jones : 
éb-léek’, or db-like’, Perry] a. [Fr.; obfiquus, 
Lat.] Not direct; not a gecrry jar; not paral- 
lel. Bacon, Indirect; by a side glance. Shak. 
{In grammar.) Any case in nouns except the nomi- 


native. 
OBLIQUELY, db-like’-Ié, ad. Not directly; not 


Brown, Not in the immediate 


n. $. iquité 


Fr.}] Deviation 
deviation frum parallel- 
Milton. Deviation from 


perpendicularly. 
or direct meant 


from physical reetitude ; 
ism or perpendicularity. 
moral rectitude, Hooker, 
To OBLYVTERATE §, db-lt’tér-rite, v, a. [oblitero, 
Lat.] To efface any thing written. To wear out 5 


to destroy ; to efface. Hi 


dale. 
OBLITERATION, 6b-lit-tér-rlv’-shiin, n. s. Effiace- 


ment; extinction. Hale. 
OBLIVION §, 6-bliv’-vé-dn, 113. 2, s. [oblicio, Lat.J 
Forgetfulness ; cessation of remembrance. Shak. 


Amnesty; general pardon of crimes in a state. 


Davies. 
OBLIVIOUS, 6-bilv’-vé-ds. a. [obdiviosus, Lat.] 


Causing forgetfuliess. Shak. Forgetful. Cavendish. 


‘OBLOCUTORS®, 6b/-ld-ki-tir, 2. s. [Lat.) A gain- 
sayer. Bale. Ob. T. 
OBLONG $, Ob'-ldag. a. [Fr.; oblongus, Lat.] Long 


er than broad, Hurris. 
-Ié, ad. In an oblong form. 
O/BLONGNESS, 4b/-léng-nés. n.s. The state of 
being ob one. 
1OUS®, db-ld/-kwé-ds. a. Reproachful. 


Na 


Censorious speech; blame ; slander. 
Cause of ce. Shakspeare. 


[obluctor, 


[obmeutesco, Lat.] Loss of speech. Brown. Obser- 
vation of silence, Pus, 

OBNO‘XIOUS 4, db-ndk’-shds. o. [obnoxius, Lat.] 
Subject. Bacon, Liable to punishment, Ye 


Reprehensible. Feil. See exposed. Milton 


OBS 





a a 


OBS 
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OBNO’XIOUSNESS, db-ndk’-shiis-nés, ae s. Sub- 
jection ; liableness to punishment, B; 
OBNO’XIOUSLY, db-n6k’-shiis-lé, 


subjection ; in the state of one liable to puniskinent, |: 


To OBNU'BILATE $, ne danclyg “anes v. a. [olnubilo, 
Lat.] ‘To cloud ; to obscure. 
OBN BILA’TION®, Sind belhrsh shan. n.s. The 
act of making obscure, Waterhouse. 
O'BOLE, db’-dle. 543, 44. n. s. [oholus, ie, Leon] [In 
er Twelve grains. Ainsworth 
oBRE PTI N 
Falah act of creeping on with secrecy or by surprise. 
“#awo 
obkEFTT-ri0Us., bb-rép-tish’-ds. a. pede ob- 
tained ; secrecy 
To OBROGATE. Wabate. sa 


Ea aim a contrary law for the A ution 
rmer, Dict 
ORSCENES, db-séén!. a. [obscene, Fr. ; 


pont Immodest ; not “Siion. to chastity of mind ; 
rg ideas. Milton. Offensive ; pen | 


Tnauspicious ; ill-omened. len. 
oid te, Stat @. In an i Dri | 


OBSCENENESS, Soobeu/-nds, 511. n. s. — 
OBSCENITY, db-sén’-né-1é té, tab ho axel 
See though’ or language ; unchastity ; 


Jonson 
OBSCURA‘TION, db-skd-rh/-shdn. n. s. [obscurdio, 
Lat.] The act of darkening. A state of being 


darkened, Burnet. 

OBSCU'RE §, db-skire’. a. erg 
unenlightened ; gloomy; _hinde ght. Prov. 
xx. Living in the dark. “Not say inte}li- 
gible; abstruse ; diffe D Dryden, Not noted ; 
not o! able. Diaries 

To OBSCU'RE, db-skare’, v. a. obscuro, Lat.] To 
darken; to make dark. Shak. "To make less visi- 
ble. Shak, To make less intelligible. Holder, To 
— less glorious, beautiful, or illustrious. pre | 
den. To conceal; to make unknown. Milton. 

OBSCU'RELY, db-skbre/-Ié. ad, Not brightly ; not 
huminously 5 darkly. May. Qut of sight ; private- |) 
ly 5 without ips oot age Sseerceny: ‘Milton. Not |) 
clearly ; lainly, Milton 

OBSCU REN NESS, 6b-skiire’-nés. ) n.s. [olerertes, 

OBSCU'RITY, db-skiy-rd-16. Lat.] Dark- 
Ness 5 want of light. Esther, xi. Unnoticed state ; 

sprite. Dryden. Darkness of meaning. Boyle. 

OBSECRAT E$*, éb’-sé-krite. wv. a. as 

Lat.) To beseech ; to entreat, Cockeram. Ob, T. 

OBSECRA’TION, }b-s4-krd’-shan. n. 8. Entreaty ; 
on lication. Stilling fleet. 

SQUENTS, Sb ad-kwant, a. isegnem, Lat.) 

tent; dutiful ; ; submitting to. Fotherty 

OBSEQUIES, db/-sé-kwiz, 283. n. s, [obsequies, 
Fr.} Funeral rites; funeral solemnities. Sidney. 
It is found in the singular, perhaps more properly. 


Milton 
OBSEC QUIOUS$, db-si’-kwe-ds, a. 
Lat.] Obedient; compliant; not resisti aa Sieve | 


Funereal. Shak: 
OBSE’/QUIOUSL SLY bbe. kwé-fs-14. ad. Obedient- 


Lat.) Dark; 


speare, 
onside IOUSNESS, db-sé’-kwé-ds-nés. on. s. 
Obedience ; com liane. Bacon, 
O'BSEQUY®, Bb) sd-kwe. n. s, [ohsequium, Lat.] 
Funeral ceremony, Obsequiousness ; compliance. 


lonscnr. 
To OBSE RATE®, db’-sd-rite. rv. a. 
To lock up; to shut in. Cockeram 
OBSERVABLE, db-2Ar’-va-bl, a. Remarkable 
eminent 5 such as may deserve notice. A 





, Lat] 








iatewres Tat} F lousTeTn 


CRSERVANOYS, bb-zér'-vin-sé, n.s, Attention 


BP ia stateot || OBSE VA'NDA?, bb-zér-vin'-da. n. s. pl. [Lat} 


Things to be observed Swift. 
OBSE/RVANT, éb-zdr/-vant. a 
Attentive ; di nt 5 wate 


i res io by. 2 ae altentive. 
> Neeuly y dutiful 5 


3 submissive. leigh. 
oist /RVANTS, * btmat vd n.s. A slavish attend- 


A diligent observer. Hooker. 


observans, Lat.] 
igh, Obedi- 


Sh 
§, db-rép'-shiin. n. s. [obreptio. Lat.J OBSERY AT ION, db-abeevd’-sha n. a.s. [abserratio, 


Lat.] The act of observing, noting, or renlarkin 

Bodh, Show ; exhibition. ‘St Luke, xvii. Noties 
gained by observing ; note; remark ; animadver- 
sion. Watts. Obec fence ; ritual actice. White. 

—— et 66, 521. ns. One 

aremarker. H 

OSE SRVATORY, ae oe oe place 
built for astronomical observations. Woodward. 

| Por the accent of this word, see Principles, No. 512. 


To »OBSE! RVE§, db-zérv’. v. a. Lat] FN 
watch; to regard attentively. Bip, Poor) 
find gs ara ny to note. Locke. i 
weer religiously. Ex, xii. To aie ritually. 
‘o oe ' ; to follow. 
Te ‘OBSER éb-zérv’. vn. By be attentive, 
Watts. To Paula a remark, 
OBSERVER, db-zérv'-dr, n. 5, One who looks vigi- 
lantly on persons and thin 


; close remarker, Shak. 
pee wie err ees oe be poids One who 
aw, or custom, or 


Spenser. 
ops "RY GLY, bb-zér ving We. rey " Aulentively ; 
woncnets Sh 
To OBSE’SS§*, db-s8s'. v. a. [obsideo, obsessus, 
brs ay pene 116 compass about. Sir 7. Ely- 


OnsE SSION, db-sésh'-an. n. . [obsessio. Lat.] The 
act of besieging. har first hot cael of Satan, ante- 


cedent to 
leg 3 DIONAL alr, or db-sid’j@-dn-du, 
Lat.] Belonging to a siege. 
po r oa a 
To OBSV'GN ae orde'she. v.a. [obsigno, 
To ratify ; to seal u 


Lat. Barrow. 
OBSIGNA‘TION*, db-si r-oh-shdin, n.s. Ratifica- 
Bp ! mri de ; act of ing a seal ; confinnation. 


oisiic OAT ‘ORY®, db-sig’-nd-tdr-é. a, Ratifving. 
OBSOLE’ SCENT®, bb- J fogging a. [obsolescens, 
Lat.) Growing out of use Joknson. 
O'BSOLETE §, 6 bby-s0-late. Bbi-sb-lene Jones ; &b/- 
sbrlite, Sheridan.) a, fobsolctus, Lat) W orn out of 
use ; disused ; unfashionable. Dry 
OBSULE’TENESS, 8b-sb-lbie-nés. m. a, State of 
poe worn cut of use; unfashionableness. Dr. 





doh 
OBSTACL E, db/-stA-kl, 405. n.s. [Fr. 3 obstacudiam, 


) Lat.J Something opposed ; hinderance ; obsirue 
| tion, Shukspea 

“OBSTANCY#, Bb’-stin-sd. n, &. 
I sition 5 impediment ; obstruction, 
3 5 "ete compliance. Dryden. With funeral rites. | vig 


[obstantia, Lat.] 
B. Jonson, 


To OBSTE’T RICATE$, db-stér’-tré-kate. vp. n. 


| [obstetricor, Lat.) To perform the office of a mid- 


wife. Evelyn 
1 To OBSTE’TRICATEs, dbb-stét/-tré-kAte. v. a. To 


| assist as a midwife. 


Wiuterhouse 
| OBSTETRICAITION, db-stét- tat trd-kh-sh’in, nm. §. 


of a midwife, Bp. Hall. 
RICK, db-stdt/-urtk, 509. 2. Seng ab 
Lat.] Midwifich ; befitting a midwife; doing the 


midwife's office. 


Pope 
OBSE/RVABLY, 6b-2ér’-va-bld. ad. In a manner || O/BSTINACY, Ab/-cld-ndesd. n. s. [obstinatio, Lat.] 


worthy of note, ‘Brown 
OBSERVANCE 64, bb-22r/-vAnse. ns. [Fr.; observo, 
Sao Respect ; ceremonial reverence, Shak, Re- 
ious rite, Rogers. Attentive practice. Rogers. 
ule of practice. Shakspeare. Careful obedience. 
Rogers, Observation; attention. Hale, Obedi- 


ent regard; reverential attention. Hottor. I 


Stubbornness coptumacy ; pertinacy ; persistency. 


O'BSTINATE$, éb/té-nite. 91. a. [odbstinatus, 
— rns contumacious; fixed in resolu- 


Tem 
ORSTINA ELY, db/-sté-nhte-lé. ad. Swbboruly ; 
iuflexibly. Clarendon. 


OBT occ 


ee eee 


—nd, mdve, nér, nit ;—tibe, tb, , bol bil ; pot thin, THis. 
pf int gh a a Ob/-std-ndte-nés. w. 5. Stub- | force one’s self, or any “thing else, upon others. 





bornness ey Milton, 
OBSTIPATION, | db-sti-pa'-shiin. wn. s. [obstipo, || To OBTU'ND, db-thud’, v. a. [ottendo, Lat.] To 
Lat.) The act of stopping up any passage. blunt; to dull ; to quell; to deaden, Milton. 
ys “a hora b-strép’ -pér-riis. a. [ohstrep- ont RA'TION, dhartig ra’-shdn, ms. [odturatus, 
Loud ; clamorous ; noisy ; turbulent ;! | Lat.] The act of stopping up any thing with some- 


pc Tau Foire i thing smeared over it. Crtvrare, 
OBSTRE’ PEROUSLY, M-strép’ -pér-ris-l. al. 1) OBTL SA‘NGULAR, bb-tise-ang’-mi-lir, a. Lav- 
Loudly ; clamorous! ncialy j Zz angles larger than right angles. 
OBSTREPEROUSNESS “Ob-strép* -pby-rtis-nds, | on’ USE$, db-tdse’, 427. a. Pes Lat.) Not 
ns, Loudness 5 clamour ; ; poise 5 turbulence, pointed ; = pec ae quick 5 dull; stupid. AMud- 
_ RI CTION, Sbestek shin. u.s. [odlstrictus,|, fon. Not «th 


ra igation 5 bond .. Milton. OBTUSEL Y, Bt thee’ We ad. Without a point. Dul- 
120 cre éb-steaiku. va. fobstrue, Lat. }}) yg stupidly. 
To shel up; to bar, Milton, To oppose; to re-|, | OBTU SENESS, éb-tise'-nés. nm. s, Bluntness; dul- 


tard ; to hi 3 to he in the way of. Milton. i 
OBSTRU'CTER, db-surdikt-Ar. 98. n.s, One that}: “ORTU ‘SION, b-td'-zhdn. a. s. The act of dulliag, 
hinders or opposes. Whitlock. The state of being dulled. Harvey. 
OBSTRUCTION, db-strik’-shan. .*. [okstructio, a ORUMBRATE §, db-dim’-briie. v.a. [obumbro, 
Lat.] Hinderance ; difficulty. Denham. Obstacle ; | Lat.) To shade; to cloud. Ffowell, 
impediment. King Charles, [In physick.] The} OBUMBRA‘TION, &-dm- bra‘-shiin. n.s. The act 
blocking up of any canal in the hunian bedy,so) of darkening or clouding. 
as to igh the Howing of any fluid through it.!| OBVE/NTION, bb-véu'-shan, ms. [obrenio, Lat] 


iney Something heaped together. Shakspeare. | Something happening not constantly and regularly, 
UBSTR 'CTIVE, outar'-ale. a. Front Fr) gg er 





but uncertainly. Spenser. 





Hinderin j causing, gm rhep g | OBVEYRSAN 7, éb-vér’-sdint. a. Conversant ; fa- 
OBSTRU' Sb-stréik’tiv. nos. Impediment; | mitiar, Baron 
obstacle, jal || To OBVERT, db-vérv’. va. [obverto, Lat] To 


O'BSTRUENT, db/-stri-ént. a. [obstriens, Lat] 1 turn towards, Boule. 
rien UT bloeki ing UP | To OBVIATE, db’ ve-dte. 91. v. a. [obvius, Lat. ; 
OBSTUPEFA‘CTI dbesti-pd-fik’-shdn, on, s, | obvier, Fr.] To meet in the way ; to prevent by in- 
sag CH Lat. The act of inducing stupidity, | —_ ion, Woodard. 
BVI 


or interruption of the mental powers. US$, db'-vé-ds. o. [obvins, Lat.] Meeting 

OBSTUP TPA‘ 'CTIVE, Sb-stiepe-f ak’-tiv. 512. 2.|! any thing; opposed in front to any thing. Milton. 

err the mental poet pags od Abbot.|| Open ; exposed, Milton. Easily discovered ; plain ; 
To OBTA‘I §, db-tine’. 2, a. [ohtineo, Lat.J evident. Ahiten. 


To gain; to acquire; to procure. Gen. xvi. To!) O/RVIOUSLY, db/-vé-ds-lé. ad. Evidently; appa- 
impetrate ; to gain by the concession or excited'| rently. Locke. Easily to be found. Selden. Natu- 
kindoess of another. Hooker. To keep; to hold ;'| rally. Holyday 
to continue in the possession of, Milton. OBVIOUSNESS, eeavito-ate. n.s, State of being* 
To phe éb-thne’. rn. To continue in use.|| evident or apparent. Boyle. 
" ‘be established ; to subsist in nature or || OCCA’SION §, “kk zhiin. n.s. [occasio, Lat.] Oc- 
den. To prevail ; to succeed. Bacon. || curreace ; casua lity; incident. Hooter. Opportu- 
ben MINAD E, Sb-thne’-4-bi. a. ‘To be procured. | nity; convenience. Spenser, Accidental cause. 
rindhnot. To be gained. Kettlewell. | Spenser. Reason not cogent, but opportune 
OBTAINER, b-ta’-nir. 98, n.s, He who obtains, || Shokspenre. Incidental need; casual exigence 
OBTAINMENT®, db-thne’-mént. ms. Act of ob- |) Shakspesre. 
| 
tainin What was observed of the ¢ in efface is applicable to 
To OBIE MPERATE, éb-t8m'-pér-die. v. a. [ol-|| the o in the first syllable of this word. From the ten- 
? To obey. Dict ree of the a om when seep preced- 
/ ty ng the necent, we find elegant speakers somotimes pro- 
To BTENI §, db-ténd’.v. «. fobtendo, Lat.) To nennes the o in occasion, ofend, officious, iene if 
Sritend ij to bold out in opposition. Druden. To written o-casion, o-fend, o-ficious, &c. This secma to 
to offer as the reason of any thing. Dry-|| je one of those * faults true criticks dare not mend.” 
den. But, as it is an evident deviation from the orthography. 
OBTENEPRA’TION, db-t8u-né-bri’-shéin. m.s. [os T have not dared to mark these words in this manner.— 
and tenebror, Lat.] Darkness ; the state of being || SeeErrace, It must, however, be remarked, that this 
er the act of darkening ; cloudiness. Ba- || deviation only takes place before doable ¢ in the word 
: occasion and its compow WwW. 
OBTENNSION, db-tdn’-shdn. a.s. The act of ob-|| To OCCASION, dk-ka’-zhim. vr. a. To cause casn- 
ally. — To cause ; to produce. Z'erwe. To 
Tone: ‘ST §, db-tast’. vr. a. [oltestor, Lat.] To be-|| influence. 
to supplicate, iden. OCCA‘SION IABLES, Lil zhin-i-bl. a. That may 
To e onte's . db-tdst’, v.n. To protest. Wuter-|| be occasioned, Barro 
OCCA/SIONAL, Ok-kA’-zhim-al. a. Incidental ; eas- 
OBTESTA‘TION, db-tés-ta'-shdn, n.s. Supplica-'! ual. Burnet. Producing by accident. Brown. Pro- 
tion 5 gotroaty. Sir T'. Elyot. Solemn injunction. | they occasion or incidental exigence, Whole 


Mun 
offal ar TON, &b-trék-td abit. n, ee [obtrecto, , OCCA’ ONAL, ap bk-ka’- —— = ad, eto 
Slander ; detraction ; cn laumny. Barrow, x to incidental exigence ; incidentally. fom 
Tr OBTRU Dis, bb-irdbd. 389."¥. 0, [ottrud, oct A'stoNe, Bick ahind. One tha 
es To thrust into any place or state by force or}; causes or sign or accident. Sidney. 
impesture ; to offer with unreasonable importanity.|| OCCECA TON, wt a shin. n. s. foccarcatio, 
FPRinen, Sout. £0.» Gan tbe] Michela “henzege "ain ins we 
bb- ‘ n. at i 
ering tod, eg Re a ° lo’ CCIDENT, th oy. tht. ns. [occidens, Lat.] The 
ToOBTRU CATE §*, ob-trdn’-kitte. v, a, [oltrun- eee 
na Lat.] To deprive of a limb ; to lop. Coster. OCCIDE’ SNTAL, “bk-sb-dt’ “tal. a, Western. How- 
OBTRUNCA‘TION®, db-irda-kd’-shain, n.s. The|| ell. 
or cutting. Cockeram oc’ patel dék-sid/-ji-ts, 293, 294. a. [occidens, 
offhit SBR 1r38/-sban, n. 8, [obtrusus, Lat.] Tat. 
The ‘act mw eloevong loccl ITAL. bis pe-til, a. Placed in the binder 
OBTRU'SIVE, bb-tr00/-siv. 428. a. Inclined to|{ part of the head. 
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/OCCUSION, —— -in. n. 5. [oceisio, 


OcT 


ODI 


7" 559.—Fite, far, fall, ffir ;—mé, mét =—plne, pin j— 


OCCIPUT, ory rnd n.s. [Lat.] The hinder 
rt of the head. Butler. 


act of kill 
To hear LU UES, a, k-klide’ v. a. [oceludo, Lat] 


shut u 
occu St Oe ibe a. [occlusus, Lat.) Shut up ; 


tosed. Hol: 
OCCLU’ SiON, "ike kil’-zhdn. 2. s. The act of shut- 


oct: Prt Ok-Kiil’ a. [cccultus, Lat.) Secret; 
hidden ; unknown ; undiscoverable. Glanville, 

OCCULTATION, bk-kil-t’-shdn, n.s. [In astron- 
omy.] The time ‘that a rid or planet f hid from 
our sight, when eclipsed by interposition of the 
body of the moon, or some planet between it 

OCCULTED® Shakspeare. Ob. T. 
CU’ a, Secret. » Ob. 

paper bas A ék-kdlt’-nés, om. s, Secretness ; 
state of bei 

OCCUPANC nk! ki pha-sb. n. 8. The act of tak- 
be iT) session. War 

OCCUPANT, ok/ktplit. * i frcrm y Lat] 
He that takes po 

ab OCCUPA kk 


to take 
occPa tion, N, Ok adi Joe oT 8, 2, ‘The act of 
taking pegeetoe. Bacon. Employment ; 3 business. 
back Trade ; calling ; vocation. Acts, 


oCcUriER, ee 98. 2. 5. A possessor ; 
one who takes into 8 possession. Raleigh, One 
who follows any employment. Ezekiel, xxvii. 

To OCCUPY $, bk i- ey 183. v. a. [oecupo, Lat.] 
‘To possess ; to kee take up. 1 Cor. xiv. To 
busy; to oe ~ Bei a Sore To follow, as 
bes ee Common Prayer, To use ; 








To vouctPy, Yoel ‘ ‘n. To follow business. 


To OCCUR §, dk-kar’. x. n. [occurro, Lat.] To be 
presented to the memory or attention. Bacon. To 
appear here and there. Locke, ‘To clash; to strike 


inst; to meet. Bent To obviate ; to inter-| 
ons “y" " | OCULATE, ok! —— be [oculatus, Lat.) Having 
r.] Inci-; 
dent ; accidental event. Locke. Oncalpnd = ) 


to make ition to. Bent 
CCURRENCE. ok-kar/-rénse. “i 


sentation. Watts. 


OCCU/RRENT, ok-kdr’-rént. nm. s. [Fr.; occurrens, || OCULUS 
Hooker. 


Lat. cident; any thing that ee 
ocet SION, ‘ok-kdr’-shdn. n, 
mutual blow. 


OCEAN. $/-shiin. Son 5. [ocran, Fr. 5 oceanus, 


Lat.] The main; the great sea. Shak, ” Any i ~| 


mense expanse. 
OCEAN, -shdn. a. Pertaining to the main or great 


Robinson. 
OCEA'NICK, oath tal. 357, 509. a. Pertaining 





ds. Mason. 
OCTAV E*, bk/-tave. a. = 
OCTA VO, dk-th’-wd, n. , (hat A book 








| oCTO! OCTOP 
oc 


——- only a an eighth part of a circle, 


Lat.) The OGTATEUCHE fxd 1ath-tlke. m.. ca rR 


wong t = the eight first books 


ment 

OCTAVE bk’. » dk'-thve, 91. n, 8. [Fr.; octavus, Lat.] 

— e Btn a day afier some iar festival. 3 Wheat- 
together afier a festival. Fudke, 


tin mosh ie eighth or an interval of = 


poor 


be be im octavo when a sheet i ah into eight leaves, 


OCTENNIAL, 6k-tan’-né-dl. 113. a. [octenniam, 


Lat] Happening every eighth year. Lasting 


OCTOBER, ok-td’-bar, 98. n. s. i. The tenth 


monih of the year, or the eighth red from 


March. Peacham. 
OCTOE' DRICAL, 6k-t5-2d/-dré-kil. a. Having 
eight sides. Dict, 

“OF eghty” Bio je’-e-nir-e. a. [octogeni, 


ae age. Dict. 
ocr INARY, pom . [octonarius, Lat.] Be- 




















bi’ Ach-lar, a, [octo and 
Havin 


8. Derham, 
"TAL U: piers Der ds. a. [derd and 
vie oe eight flower leaves. 
bk’'-td-stlle. n.s. [dered spe fae ] 
In the Alice mr ocdiacaa, che face of a build- 
ing or ordonnance containing > tigia columns. Har- 


reraddy. 


OCTOSY'LLABLE®, 6k-1-sil’-ld-bl. a. 


fables tes Lat. ; 
ber Spameige Consisting of eight syll 


orurye ,bk/-th-pl. 405. a. [octupulus, Lat} Eight 
oCui AR, 6k/-kd-ldr. 88. a. [oculaire, Fr. ; oculus, 


Depending on the eye; known by the eye. 


OCULARLY Ob et. ad. To the observation 


of the eve. 


eyes ; knowi ing 


oc ULIST, ok’- an a n. s. One who professes to 


rs of the eyes. 
i, Ok’-kh-Ieis-be/-I. [Lat. ] Anacciden- 
tal variety of the agate kind, Bering cle circular de- 
DDN od we ted the eye, 
ODD §, éd. a. wed. “Not even; not divisi- 
ble into a aod ae Brown. More than: a 
round number. Davies. Particular; uncouth; ex- 
traordinary. Shak. Not noted; not taken into the 
common account; unheeded. Shak. Strange ; un- 
accountable ; fantastical. Shak. Uncommon ; par- 
ticular. yrs hong Unlucky. Shak. Unlikely ; 3 in 
arance improper. A 


cure dist 


a 
OCEL LLATED, si a, [ocellatus, Lat.] Re- obi ‘y*, bd eae, | ns. Singularity; paniculai 


sembli 
O'CHIM 
A mixed ‘base metal, 
OCHRE, 6/-kar. 416. nm. 8, rg pexer] A species of 
earth of various colours. J: 


onpous, -kré-ds. a. Consisting of ochre, || 


the eye 
Ok! mé. n. : ‘fececapied from alchymy.] | 


ty: epplied weenie to persons and things. . 


ODDLY, $4 bd! Te. ad. ad. Not evenly. Strangely ; par- 


otctlanys irregularly; unaccountably. Locke. 
Ss" 30 ‘-nés. ns, ‘The state of being not 
gan ‘Fotherby, Strangeness ; particularity; un- 
couthness ; irregularity. den, 


OCHREY, &-kar-d. a. Partaking of ochre. Wood-|| ODDS, ddz. n. 5. {from ‘odd. agg A he —— of 


OCTAGON §, bk’-th-gin, ns, [sera and yuria.] 


i ater A figure consisting of eight sides 


OCT A’'GONAL, ék- tig’ gb-nil a tS a. Having 
eight angles 


OCTO'GONALS, bee g'-gd-ndl 
amd sides. Munznd 
OCTA'NGULAR, kiting’. -gl-Hr, a. [octo and an- 
us, Lat. URN ESe angles, Dict. 
ain ARN dk-ting’-gh-lir-nds. nm. s. 
CLAN eet of having eight angles. Dict, 
ocr ‘tAnt. ‘i [In astrology.] Is, when 
OCTILE, Ok’. 140.6 a planet i 4-4 in such an as- 
pect, or position with respect to another, that their. 


ser dae. nS. Ss 


O'DIBLE, 6/=ié-bI. 405. a. {from ‘odi. 
O/DIOUSS, o/~d-ds, or o/-jé-ds. a 


KP The firet mode of prononnct 


either compared with the other. 
than an even ner) 3; more likely than the ane 
ry. South. Advantage ; superiority. Hudibras. 
Quarrel ; debate ; dispute. Shakspeare. 

bn.) avo wtenee 


Hateful. Bale. 
odiosus, Lat. 
Hateful ;  setestable; abornnable. ‘Sprat. E3 
to hate. ‘Fi . Causing hate ; invidious. Mil- 
ton, 


; a lyrick 


this word is the more 
common, but the second — the more correct.—See 


Principles, No. 293, 


OF . OFF 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—éil ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 
rr 
O/DIOUSLY, 6'-dé-ds-lé, or 6/j4-ds-lé. ad. Hate-|) that has some particular quality : as, Never bad any 
paw’ abominably. Midi. Invidiously ; so as to | such a friend as I have of this. L’Estrange. Not- 

i 
| 


obIoUsNiss i-db-te-ale, or O/-jb-ds-nés, ns, 
Hatefu . Wake. ‘The state of being hated. 


oD sa 6/-dé-dm, Ita sa n.s. (Lat.] Invid- 
jousness , quality of voking hate. A. Charles. 


ODONTA’ ons a. [dddv and ddyos.] 
Pertaini 


ODORAMENTS, S-dirdendnt. 1.2. [odoramen- 


aninister, let him do it as of the Posie which ag 
ip Noting preference, or postponence : 

not like the tower of place. Shak, Notit 
change of one state to euctber: as, O miserable © 
happy! Milton. Noting causality : as, Good nature 
of eaaag i will give allowance. Dryden. Noting 
proportion; as, many of a hundred. Locke, Not- 
ing kind or species: as, an affair of the cabinet. 


tum, Lat.] A perfume ; any a scent. Burton, Swi It is put before an indefinite expression of 
ODORA d/-dd-rite, a. {odoratus, Lat.] tf as, of ae in late times. Boule. 
Scented; having a ie scent, whether fetid or |, OFF , OF f, Dutch.) Of this adverb the chief 


use is to — in it with verbs : as, to come off ; to 
oe eet, 6-dé-rif-fr-ds. a. [odorifer,|\ fly off; to take off. It is generally ‘opposed to on: 
— Giving Hyg usually, sweet of scent; fra-|) “as, t lay on; 10 uo of ae It signifies dis- 





SPanons tance ; as, a mile of. , — = — 
= mY ROUSNESS, + arebligl sian S34.|| ry, it signifies poh Bi or rel figures 
stand is It siguities evanewence shen rind or de- 


perfumed ; sweet of scent. Spenser. t signifies any kind of disappointment ; deteat ; in- 
q Orr ik at a little’ ree that this adjective should terruption : as, The affair is off. On the op 
ve preserved the uceent of the simple odour, when the || side of a question. Sanderson. From, not toward 


Latin oddrus peseated’ es ols an opportunity of alter- 8, ’ 
ing it. Milton haw seized this opportucity ; ut bap my a Sidney—Of hand. Not studied. L 


| Rd for <p analogy of our own language, it 


Sweetness of 
oBOROUS 3S, 6/-dar-ds. ree tied a. ami, Lat.J val varture : as, Competitions go off’ andon. L’ Estrange. 





be off, in cominon talk, signifies to recede an 
a Le contract or design. To come off. To es- 
| cape by some accident or subterfuge. get off. 

hale e escape. To go off. To desert; ‘te hoes 

| To go off. Appl plied to guns: to take fire and 

Where we may observe, that, if the Latin accent be! be  hecharged. ell or ill off. Having good or 
poseervad, the Latin spelling ought to be preserved | bad success.—Off, whether alone or in composi- 


ODOUR, b'addr. 1 x. 2. [oder, Lat.) Scent, tion, meaus, either literally or figuratively, disjune- 


“ 





Last the bright consummate 
“ “8 irits odorous breathes 5 flow'rs wy mee fruit 
o’s nourishment." 


tion, absence, privation, or distance. 


whether good or Bacon. Fragrance; per- || OFF, of. inter}. An expression of abhorrence, or com- 
sweet scent. Spenser. mand to o depart. Smith. 
2 this combination of vowels does bot propery OFF, & va prep. Not on. Temple. Distant from. Ad- 


to our language, nor is ever found ear 
words derived from the Greek, and not yet whol = OFFAL, of-fl. 88. n.s. [off fall, that which falls 
— to our > ena writing ; o¢ hus in su from the table. haber meat ; that which is not 
the sound of eaten at the tab rbuthnot. Carrion; coarse 
OECONO MICKS, 2k-b-nbmn' -miks. 296. [é-kd-ndm’- fish. Milton. enue that which is thrown awav 
miks, S J] ms, [oleoyopusds, Gr. 5 acono- | no value. South. Any thing of no esteem. . 
mique, Fr., from cota u Both it and its deriva- OFFENCES. ‘ht fénse’. nN. 8. fofensr, Fr.5 5 — 





lives are under ren anagement of house- from offendo, Lat.) Crime; act “iy wick 

hold affairs. Baio } seg ed Injury. Dry- 
OECUMENICAL &k-d-mén/-né-kal. 296. a. [olkov- Displeasure given ; poh of disgusts scandal. 

wevixds.) General; respecting the whole habitable pol vi. At 3 displeasure conceived. Sidney. 


. ° Attack; act of the assailant. Sidney. 

page ~mi, 92, 296. n. 8. [oléqya.] A tu- xy} For the elegant sound of the @ in offence, offend, em 
Quincy. , and their compounds, sce Occasion and 

OEDEMA'TICK &d-¢-mat’-tik. 296. ‘* Pertaining vac. f 

OEDE’MATOUS, ¢-dém’-mi-tas. to an ovde- || OFFE/NCEFUL 8f-(@nse’-fil, a. Injurious ; giving 


ma. Harvey. Shotspeere 
OETLIAD, @iV-y4d, 113. [bv-yid, Sheridan OFFENCELESS, ffense’-8s, a. Unolfending 5 in 
dle’-yad, Perry ; é-il'-¢-ad, n. 8. [oeil,Fr.} || nocent. Milton. 
Glance ; wink ; token of the eye. speare, To OFFEND, 6f-fénd’, v. a, afendo, Lat.] es 
R, Contracted from over. Addison, make angry; to displease. . To assail ; 
OESOPHAGUS, é-s0f-fi-gas. n. s. [from dods,|| attack. Sidiny. | ‘To transgress to violate. Balled. 
wicker, from some similitude in the structure of this|| ‘To in 
to the contexture of that; and gdyu, fo eat.] To ¢ OIE ND, ben 6f-fnd’. v. n. To be criminal ; to 
gullet. Quincy. the law. Wisdom, xiv. To cause an- 
OF, év. 377. . [oF:, Sax.] It is put before the sub- . ‘To commit transgression. Swift. 
stantive that f lows another in construction : as, oF offiowotn éf-fén’-ddr, 98. n.s. A criminal ; 
these part were slain; that is, part of these. Shak.|| who has  commitied a crime ; a trai . ie. 
It is put among superlative a adhesin yes: as, the most)! xxix. One who bas done an in 
dismal and eer eengye time of all other. T'illot- gy ak gp oc tl éf-fén'-drés. n.s. A woman that 


son. From. Sid: Concerning ; relating to, B. s. 8 
Jonson, Out of. “3 Among. — By. OfFENSIBLES, fe, bf fén’-sé-bl. a. Hurtful. Cot- 
Shak, According to. B. Jonson, Noting power, 


choice, or spontaneity : as, Some ig put forth ofFENSIVE, df-fén'-siv. 158, 428. a. [offensif, Fr. ; 
odorate herbs of themselves. Bacon. Noting pro-|| from offensus, Lat.] Causing’ anger ;, aapeanes $ 


es, ies, or condition: as, He was a man di ti Causi In; injurious. 
ey ene foriiane. Clarendon.’ Noting extrac-|| con Acssilam.; not defensive.’ Bacon 
tion: as, a man of an ancient family. rendon, OFFENSIVE! ‘¥. Of-fén'-siv-lé, ad. Mischievously ; 


_— sdherence or belonging : as, a Hebrew of || — injuriously. Hooker, So as to cause uneasiness or 
Noting the ply Aad any abing :| ae Boyle. By way of attack ; not defen- 

as, The a on all of cedar. Bacon.” Noting sively een 

to mative : ima, G my own choice I undertook this OFFENSIV ESS, df-fén'-siv-nés. n.s. Injurious- 
oting form or manner of exist- mischief. Cause of disgust. Grew, 

pate as, — Lord ‘had not left a of bee own fram- || 7'o tOPFER $, Of -far. 98. v. ate ero, Lat.] To 

ing, one which, dc. Hooker. Noting something || sent; to exhibit ony fing nos at it may be tal 


ing faculties of power granted : as, If any man. 


OFF . 


ea aa cr rE: 


OKE 


(oy 559. —Pite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, met ;—plne, pin j— 
or received. Locke, To sacrifice; to immolate. | OFFSET, éf-sét. n. s. [off and set.] Sprout; shoot 


2 Chron. xv. 
den. To bers to commence. 2 Mace. iv. 


T) OF PRE br tir. v. m. To be present; to be at| 

hand; to to present itself. Dryden. ‘To make an at- | 
onE Pee éf-far, n. 5. pobre: Fr.] Proposal of ad-| 

vantage to another. Pope. First advanee. Shak. 
Proposal made. Daniel. Price bid ; act of bidding 
a price. Swift, Attempt ; endeavour, Bucon. 
a given by way of acknowledgement, | 


To bid, as a price or reward. Dry- 





hol her ABLE*, oree Li. a. That may be offer- OFTEN, éf-f'n. 103, 472. 


. W. Mountagi 
OTFERER. Of -fdr-rd. n.s, One who makes an) 
offer, Chapman. One who sacrifices, ot dedicates | 
in worship. Hooker. 
OFFERI c éf-far-ring. n. s. [op ppuny, Sax.] A 


Toor OFTEPRING, Of-spring. n. 8. 





[ 1 Sax.] 
rmu oa 


jon ; generation. Hooker. 
agoted i ants. 


generated; children ; 
ries. “Production of t any kind. 
TOF FU'SCATE §, of-fas’-kite, 91. v. a, [offusco, 
Lat.] To dim; to cloud; to darken. WW 
- he SCA‘TION , 6F-fas-ka’-shitin. [See Occagjos. J 
The act of darkening. Donne. 
OFT, St. ad. [ope, Sax. in the superlative, ge 
oni frequently; not rarely; not seldom. 


ad, fort, Sax. in the 


comparative, oftener, oftner ; ‘superlative, at 
ofinest.] Of; requentl ly a times. "Sidkepare 


OFTEN J, or-Pn. a. Frequent. 1 Tim. 
OFTENNESS*, éf-Mnends. n, 5, Frequency. Hook 


eet any thing immolated, or offered iu wor- OFTENT! ‘MES, 6f-f'n-thnz. ad. Frequently ; many 


Vii. 


Tseriah, 


OF FRERTORY. éf-fér-tdr-¢. 557, n. 8. [offertoire, || OFTTIMES, 


Fr.] An anthem chanted during the offering, a part |) 
of the mass; and, since the reformation, applied to 
the sentences in the communion office, read while 
the alms — collected: and hence the act of offer- 


OFFERTURE éf-fhr-tshdre, 2,8, Offer ; ae 
of kindness. K. Charles. Ob, J. z 
OFFICE 4. &f-fis. 142. n. 5. [Pr. ; 3 oficium, La. 
publick charge or employment; magistracy. 
Agency ; peculiar use. Newton, Business ; 
ular employment. Milton. 
+ aie tendered. Shak. Act of worship. Sha 
ary of devotions, Bp. Taylor, Rooms ina 
appropriated to particular business. Bucom. 


oo 
is Bacon. 


= 


, Lat.) Place where business is transact- 


Act of good or ill vol- afc 


times; ofien. Hooker. 
éf-lmz. ad, Frequently ; often. 
p eee, me | n. 8. [dydoos and 


t lines. Selden 

OGERE, 6-36. agive re, Fr.) A sort 

OGIVE, djéev. * oC mooking in " architecture, 
3 almost in the 


consisting of a round and a hol 
-nish’-fn. n.s. [oggannio, 


form of an S. Harris 
like a dog; murmuring; 


OGDOA'STICH?, 
erl cos-] A av 


OGGANITION®, bg 
Lat. 2 chy act of snar 
Tre Hountagu. 
TTAM® ghd, n.s. A particular kind of 4 
- enograpy or writing in cipher, practised by 
ri 


To OGLE $,6-21. 405. va. h, Dutch.] To view 
with side ee Gris eee ate a design 
not to be heeded. Dryden. 


gh gf daca v. a, To perform ; to discharge ; || O'GLE®, é'-gl. n. s. Aude glance. Addison. 


OFFICER SR OF fbb. 98. n. < bee Fr.] A man 
the ag. the publick, Si A commander in 
: red iryden, One who has the power of ap- 
ing criminals, Shakspeare. 

NCE D, éf-fé-sird, 362. a, Commanded ;/ 

lied with commanders, Adiison, 
OFE ‘CIAL, 6f-fish’-4). 88. a. [Fr.] Conducive ; ap- 
nip place with bs ed to use. Brown, 

blick « ope, Shakspeare, 

OFFI’ IAL, seit (Al. [See Orrence.] n.s. The 
to whom the cognizance of causes is com- 


yer bby such as have ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

OFEICIALLY®, of. = ad. By authority ; by 
virtue of an office. 

OFFI'CIALTY, Sefiel ia, ma. A officiate, FrJi| 
The cha of ao official. Ayliffe 

To OFFI AT 6f-fish oe M2. va. To give 
in consequence of office. 

To OFFICIATE, BE fh’-a-Ate. 91, ron. To dis- 
Ll an ones, "commonly i in worship. Sanderson. 

To perform office for another. 

OFFICINAL,@ = att a. (ofinn, Lat} Used 
ina », or to it us 0. yants 
and drugs are insu in the s greg 

OFFI'CIOUS §, 6ffish'-fs. 314. a. [officiasus, Lat.] 

iad j do ing go good offices. Milton. Importunately 


OFFI‘CIOUSLY, 6f-fish’-ds-I¢. ad. Importunately 
forward. Milton. Dutifuily ; with proper service. 
Kindly ; with unasked ki Dry- 


OFFI'CIOUSNESS, 6f-fish’-As-nés._n. s. Forward- 
ness of civility, or respect, or endeavour. South. 


Service. Brarn 
OFFING, offing. 410. n.s. Out at sea, or ata 
ce from the shore. Carteret. 
OFFS URING, ; Of-skddr-ing. n.8. Laff and scour) 
aecrenenn) “part rubbed away in cleaning any 
on. iu. 


vile. Z'r. 


O'GLER, o/-gl-dr. 98. ns, [oogheler, Dutch] A 
sly gazer; one who views with side glances. Ad- 


dison 

O'GLING®, ale as n.s, Practice of viewing with 

side glances, A 

O'GLIO, 6/-1é-6, 388. n, s. [olla, Span.] —— 
by mingling different kinds of meat; a medley; a 
hotchpotch, Suckli 


Pertaining || OGRE®, 6’-gér Rn. 8. , Fr.] Aniv 
GEES. east od ai Se ogy ml 


OGRESSES ¥. z.n.s. {In — Can- 
non balls of a ech celour. p ile v7 
OH, 6. interject, An = denoting pain, sor- 


on se. Wal 
ts (Sax oleum, ar Pyne 
t 


pre - olives — Exod. xxvii. An 
greasy, unctuous, atier. Derham. The juices 
of vegetables, whether expressed or drawn by the 


still, that will not mix with water. Harris. 
To ll. éil. v. a. To smear or lubricate with >il. 


OILCOLOUR, éiV’-kal-ldr. ns, Colour made by 
indin; +4 coloured substances in oil. Boyle. 

OFLER*, 4il-fr, 2. s. One who trades in oils and 
icier Soi he hy now say oilman. 

OYLINESS - n,s. Unetuousness; greas- 
iNESS 5 ality — to that of oi), Bacon. 

Or. 'LMA 88. 2. s. One who trades in oils 

orl rSHOP. ll’-sbép. n.s. A shop where oils and 

ickles are sold. 

OLY, éil'-&. a. Consisting of oil; containing oil ; 

having the qualities of oil. Bacon. Fatty ; greasy. 


Shakspeare 
or LYGRAIN, oy iarhae. n. 5. A plant. Miller. 
OVLYPALM, ” Bid. n. §. pag 
To OINT §, ‘Biot. v. a. _ at Bs) Fr.) To 
anoint; tc smear with something unctuous. Dryden. 
OVNTMENT, éint’-méot. ns, Unguent ; unctuous 
atier to smear an 


thing. Spenser. 
éf-skim. a. [off and scum Refuse ; OKER, 6/-kar. 416. n. 1. See Ocure. A colour. 
of Bocealin. Sidney. 


‘ 646 


OMI 


OMN 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—&il ;—pdaind j—thin, THis. 
OLD}§, did. a. [eald, ald, Sax.] Past the middle |} 7’ earth ém’-mé-nAte, v.a, To foretoken. 


not young. Sidney. 
Devi. ’ Of long continuance ; 


n 
Camden. Not new. Levit, xxvi. tie go 
modern. Addison. Of any specified duration. 


Shak, Subsisting before something else. Cowl 
Long practised. Ezek. xxiii, mig fered law 


: more then enough; greaf, without bur- 
Se i intention. Tragedy of Soliman and Perseda. 


i old. g ago; from ancient times. 


wr This word is liable to the same mispronunciation as 
mould, which see. FW. 

OLDEN, 6! -0'n. 103. a. Ancient. Shak. Ob, J 

OLDF pr buyers el dld-fash’-An'd. a, Formed ac- 


r, Bo to obsolete custom. Dryden. 
oLpis {#, did’-Ish, a. Somewhat old. Sherwood, 
gems tn old’. = n.s. Old age; antiquity ; not 


ole WGINOUS, “Seid! jin-ds. a, [oleaginus, Lat.] 
unetuous. Arbuthnot, 

OLEAGINOUSNESS, , O-1e-Adl’ jin-ds-nés, 314, m. 5, 

OLEA‘NDER, aca 98. rn. s, [oleandre, Fr.] 


Rig: blacks’ -tdr. a a. s. [Lat] Wild 
oreoke species of clive. Mi 

OLEOUS, &/-1é-ts._ lena, kat} Oly. Ray. 
per peg , Old’-séd. a, Long since said; reported 


CLOW: 3*, dld’-wile. n. s, A coeemapiaons name 
ting woman. 
OLERACE US*, Sear at a. (oleraceus, Lat.) 


Like to . Brown. 
To OLF ‘cr, gt _ . 4. a boory Lat.] ‘To 
smell. £4. rlesque w 
OLFA’CTORY, guithctee 357. "Tee Domes- 
beat a. — Fr.] Having the seuse of 


OLID. btid 
OLIGA RC Bt Be. 313.5 fe oe: rows. 
Ui . gar’ -ke- a. Belong- 
YF or denoting an oligarchy. jo 
O/LIG ARCHY §, dV-Ié-gar-ké. “519. m. 8. [Bcyae- 
xfa.] A form of government which places the su- 
preme power in a small number; aristocracy. 


Sidney. 
OLIO, = Hs. ns. [olla, Span.) A mixture ;a 


Decayed by time }, 





kens of futurity; foreshowing 4 inauspicious. 
Shak, Exhibiting tokens, good or ill. Bacon. 
Pt onee me émm’-min-nds-Ié. ad. With good or 
o otherby. 
,O/MINOUSNESS, ém’-min-nds-nés, 2. s, The qual- 
bro being ominous, Burnet 
Oo grea a é-mish’-dn. n. s. 5: (missus, pe Dace Neg- 


somethi forbearance of something to 
<¥ iy e, Kallewdl Neglect of duty, areeeee 
to commission or perpetration of crimes. of 


oe 6-mis'-slv. a, Leaving out. Stackhouse. 
To OMI'T §, O-mit’. v. a. Loonie, Lat.] To leave 
out; rt woh mention. Bacon. To neglect to prac- 
tise. 

OMT TTANCE, Far ecerorme n. s. Forbearance. 


OMNIFA KRIOUS,. ben-nd- 8 -+ré-ds, a, [omnifer, 
varieli 
OMNDFEROUS, — 518. a. [omnis and 
ero, Lat. All-beari 
OMNI'FIC bate. 603. 509. a, [omnis and facio, 
Se rm Ae mang a. [omnis and forma, 
Lat.) Havin: every shape. 
onini ORMITY®, Brera it ms Quality 
OM! SINTOENGUS, Bin ak es 518. a, [omnigenus, 


Lat.] Consisting of all ki 
ag ig bs Fy dawnb-phe bab, n. 5, [omnis and 
TPIENCE cap phase. 


Bro 
Woe ém’-min-ds. 314. a. Exhibiting bad to- 


pe Lat. ality. 
| OMNIPE 
OMNIPERCI’ PIENCY®, 


“Yes 
a. 8. eae = val tae, Lat.) Perception of 


_ folidus, Lat.) Stink- olNIPENCH PIES /PIENT®, omer pre Pe 


Perceiving every thing. 
OMNI'POTENCE, foe me 5. [om- 
OMNI’ POTENCY, bm-n nipotentia, 
= Almighty power; P Piened power. Til: 


OMNIPOTENT, ém-nip'-pd-tént. 518. [om- 
r, ap Lat.] ‘Almighty ; powerful without limit. 


medley. | OMNIPOTENT g*, dém-ni dnt. mks One of 
OLITORY, poe (W-tdr-@, 557. @. Ietior, Lat] Be-| 1 Pinca 2 


the a pelations of the G 
| OMNI’ JOTENTLY®, ém-nip’- ga bs we ad. Pow- 


jong to the kitchen garden. 
— vals TER, dl-le-was’-tr. 98. a. Toitvantre, Fr.) | erfully without limit,’ Young. 


brown ; tawny. Bacon, OMNIPRE’SENCE, dani pba tae n.s. [om- 
OLIve’ 4, aV-Iiv. 140, n.s. (olive, Fr. ; ofea, Lat.] A OMNIPRE’SENCY, ém-né-préz’ -én-st, § nis and 
= _ cing fp the emblem of peace; the pewealte, Lat.J Ubiquity 5 unbour presence, 

tree. er. 


O'LIVED*, 6i/-flvd. a. Decorated with olive trees. |! 


Warton, 
OLLA®, 6V-14. ns, [8 An oglio. B. Jonsm. 
OLY MPIAD*, é-lim e Peta, n, Siiclanpian, Lat.] 
A Grecian epoch 5 he's space of four years. Greg- 
OMBRE, =. on n. 8. eabre, Span.] A 
yed by three, Turler. 
OMEGA, boom ads ~ 2.8. [wpéya.] The last letier of 
the Greek al tj therefore taken in the Holy 
Scripture for the Jast. Rer. i. 
ome ET, ém/-l&. 2.5. [omelette, or amelette, Fr.] 
A kind of paneake made with 6 Evelyn 
O/MEN 9, 6/-mén. * a — A sign, yond or 


bad ; 

OFtENED On Poa. 359. a. Containing prognos- 
ti 

OME’: N hi, 6-mén’-tam, a, [Lat.] The caul; 
called also reticuéum, from its structure, resembling 
that of a net. Quincy. 

= é’-indr, nis. A Hebrew measure, about 


od a half English. 
THOMINATE: Om’-inénAte. 91. et n, merino, Lat.) |) 
To Eenehnn 3 to show prognostick 


All the orthoé#pists | have consulted, (as far as can 

gathered from their notation and accentuation,) 
make the penultimat@e inthis word short, as in the 
| word presence, except Mr. Sheridan. That it is not 
pronounced enclitically, like omnipotence, 513, sia, 
arises, perhaps, from the namber of consonants in the 
latter syllables ; and, a¢ thie is the case, it seems most 
agrecable to the nature of our composition to pronounce 

sence, in this word, ia the same manner as when it 
ti taken singly; just as we pronounce theatre, in the 
word supuetacne, with the accent on the antepenul- 
timate, thongh the accent is on the penultimate, and 
the vowel is long, in the Latia amphitaeatrem. i. 


OMNIPRE’/SENT, hao re we & . Ubiquitary ; 
resent in every place. 

Oo INIPRESE’ L#, dm-né-pré-zén’-shAl. a. Tin- 
lying unbounded nee, 





oO! INT SCIENCE, ém-nish’-¢-énse. * 4. [omnis 
OMNIESC IENCY, ém-nish’-4n-sé. § and vg 


Lat.) Boundless knowledge ; infinite wisdom. 


King Charles. 
OMNISCIEN', ém-nish’-é-ént, a, [omnis and scio, 
Lat.] Infinitely wise; knowing without bounds 


Bacon 
y of Che. OMNE SCIOUS, dm-nisb’-As. 292. a. All-knowing 


| Hatewill, Ob. J. 
O47 


OMINA'TION, ém-mé-nd-shin. n.s. Prognostick. 


ONE 


ONY 


OP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fAt;—me, mat ;—phne, pia j— 


a! Gx-nt den. ae Lat.] The aggre- 


gate rent siocks in the 
blick peg 
NIUM-GATHERUM®*, = ém’-nd-dm-gitn’-¢- 
= A-cant term for a miscellaneous collection 


Selden. 

olin VOROts, ém-niv’-vo-ris. 518. a. [omnis 

nd voro, Lat.) ’ All-devouring. Burke. 

OMOPLATE. n. 8, [pos and wards.) The shoul- 
der blade. Dict. 

OMPHALOPTICK, ém-fa- acu Wiens 509, nis. [bp-) 
@adds and omrcxds.] + An optick glass that is convex | 
on both sides, commonly called a convex lens. Dict. | 

O'MY*®, d/-mé.’ a. [em, Su. Goth.; im, Icel.] Mel- 
low : a of land, Ray. 

= §, bn . [ana, Goth.; an, Germ. ; aen, Teut. 


pon bem wen one you have not won once, and that 
wonderful :" where we may observe, that the o in 


nen is the exact sound it has in one, once, and 
ful. W. 


ONE, wan. n. », A single person. Shak. A single 


Mass of aggregate. “Gabtmore The first hour. 
Shak, ‘The same thing. Shak. A person, indefi- 
nitely and loose. Watts. A person, by way of 
eminence, Shak. A distinct or particular person. 

Persons — Shak. Concord; agree- 
ment; one mind. _— sat ae, Fr] Any 
person ; any man, indefini * rsen 
of particular character. lay One has Poel =e 
a plural, —_* it stands for persons indefinitely ; as, 
the of the world. 


O/NEBEL UR, win’-bér-ré. n. s. Wolf’sbane. 


It is put betore the word which siguifies that whiet || NEEY ESED, wiin’-Ke. 283. a. Having only one eye. 


is under, that by which any thing is su 


which any thing strikes by falli hich any see ON vEiROCRVTICAL §, d-nb-rd-krit’-té-kAl. a. [dvec- 


covers, or where any thing is Shak. Its) 


t beiore any thing that is the sage of action. | ee EIROC! ri 


den. Noting addition or accumulation: as,’ 
mischiefs on mischiefs. Dryden. N a ee 
progression: as, whither on thy wa 
sometimes notes elevation : as, on high. “tadison. 
ss: ——- or invasion: as, Luxury came on 
us. Noting yee ote ge ee Bech ty 
providence their hopes depend. § —. 

noting place: as, on each side her. Shak 
notes the motive or occasion of any aay ing 
the same consideration; on the a jeter. 
Dryden. Mt denotes the time at which any thing 
happens : as, This happened on the first day. Gen. 
vill, It is pat before the object. of some passion : as, 
Compassion on the king commands me stoop, 
Shak. In forms of denunciation, it is pul before 
the thing threatened ; as, Hence, on thy life. — 
Noting imprecation: as, Sorraw on thee 
Noting invocation : as, Oathee, dear wife, he called, 

Noting the state of a thing fired : as, on fire. 

Shak, per gg rag ition : as, on easy 
terms. Dryden. Noting distinction or o tion: 
as, the Rhodians, on the other side, Not- 
ing the matter of an event: as, on the “sudden. 

On, the same with pon. Formerly, com 
inon for in : as, om live, i.e. in life. Chaucer, + 





mriKds CK banka of dreams, Addison, 
=, Sere ken a, n. s. An in- 
er of dreams. A 


ont IROCRITICKS«, peewee n.s. pl. 


ations of dreams. 


ONE OMA'NCY®, duubard-mdsesd, ns (erupe 


pee Divination by dreams, 


ONEM ae oe Sghingr n.s. State of being one; 
union, Hall. T. 
“ak Ae Unity ; the quality of 
in 


O/NERAR , On’-nér-rar-re. 512. a. fonerarius, Lat. 


Asorag for carriage or burthens ; comprising a bur- 


Te ONERATE f,u’-nbr-rhte. 91, va. [onero, Lat] 


To load 


ONERA HON, bondr-W’-shin. n.2. The act of 
ONEOUS, 4 By Se’-nie-te, 314. a. [omerosus, Lat.J 
3, oppressive. Burton. 

ONION, inven. 113, 165. n.s. [oignon, Fr.) A 


LY, aawke [from one, onely, or onelike ; gen- 
nee Sax. Single; one, and no more. Dryden. 

This and no other. Drayton. This above all 
other: as, He is the only man for musick, Spenser. 


Alone. Spenser. 
ON, 6a. ad. Forward; in succession, South. For- one dne’-lé. ad. Simply; singly; merely ; bare- 


ward; in progression. Daniel. In —ae | 
without ceasing. Crashaw. Not off : as, He is nei-| 
ther on nor off; that is, He is irresolute. U pon the 
body, as rt of dress. His clothes were neither | 
on nor off ; they were disordered. pag Tt notes 
resolution to advance forward ; vackward, 


dba = erwise. Gen. vi, Sin- 
of without more only begotten. 
UMANCY §, bnv-né-mfii-sé-519, ». 4. [évopa and 
Divination by a name. Camden 


avrtia, 
| ONOMA'NTICAL, dn-nd-min’té-kal. a. Predict- 


ing by names, Cam 


Denham. It is, through almost arab its is sicnitceiloes | ONSET 4, éu’-sdt, n, 8, [on and sef.} Attack; storm ; 


d toe 
ON, ba ier ‘A word of incitement or encourage- 


ONCE, wiase, 165. ad. [the genitive case of one ; 
auy, er Sax.] One time. Bacon, A single 
time. Locke. The same time, Milton, Ata poms 








assault 5 first brunt. Sidney. Something added or 
sof on by way of ornamental appendage. Nicholson. 
A beginning 5 an inchoation or onset. Shakspeare. 


To ONSET, dn/-s@. v. a. To set npon ; to begin. 


Carew. Ob. J 


ONSLAUGHT, dn’-stiwt, 2-5. sal et aa, Sax.] 


of time indivisible. Dryden, One time,t 0 | Atteck; storin; onset, Hudibras, 
more, Dryden. At the tune immediate, Atter ONTO'L OGIST, bn-t51'-16-jist. n.s. One who con- 


Formerly; at a former time. Denham, Ata “ 
tre time. Bp. Hall—Once seems to be rather! 
anoun than an adverb, when it has at before it, 


= nay it is joined with an adjective: as. this}! 


that once. 
ONE, win. 165. a. feo, ws, ren, = ; cen, Dutch.) Less || OONW ARD, én’ 


than two; iy single ; denoted by a unit. daniel, 
e 


Indefinit 3 some grt Shak. Different; 
diverse ; shifts to another, Shak, One of two. 
opposed 


siders the affections of being in general; a meta- 


hysician 
ONTOLOGY §, én-t6)'-16-j6. 518. ms. [éera and 


dyes.) The science of the affections of being in 
neral ; metaphysicks. a 

-ward. 83, ad, [ondpeand, Sax.} 

Forward, progressively. Shak, In a state of ed- 

ee progression. . Somewhat farther. 


to the other. Dent. iv, Not many; the | ORWARD®, 4n’-wird, a, Advanced ; i r increased + 
ng forw 


same, Pearson. Particularly one. Spenser. Some | 
future. Davies. 
This word and its relatives, once and none, are, per- 
ps, the best tests of a residence in the capital. In 


oles ag Conducting ; lea 
erfection. 
ARDS*, rege ad. In progression. Bp. 


some parts of the island, they are pronounced so a8 to onto A, én’-né-ka, 355, 92. n. s. The odoriferous 


give the o the sound it has in tone, sometimes the sou 

it has in gone ; but the true sound is that it haa in son, 
done, &e., which is perfectly equivalont to the sound of 
winvur. I never could make # northern inhabitant 
of England pronounce the following sentence without 


snail or shell, and the stove onyx. Arodus, xxx. 


ONYX, O'-niks. ns. [owed.] A mg lucid 


of which there are several t the uish- 
white kind, with brown wile zones, is the 


the greatest difficulty: “I have won one gume, and || true onyx of the — Hill. 
i8 


OPE OPI 


—nd, mave, nér, ndt;—tibe, 1b, bill ;—éil ;—pddind ;—thin, THis. 

OOZE §, d4ze. 306. n.s. [poey, Sax.] Soft mud; mire || Zo OPERATES, dp'-pér-dte. $1. von. [operor, 
at the bottom of water ; rg Shak. Soft flow;||  Lat.] To act ; to eve agency; to produce effects. 
Wing Prior, The liquor of a tanner’s vat.|| — Alterinry. 

Voodland Companion. || OPERATION, ép-pér-ra'-shtin. n.s. [operatio, Lat.] 

Te OOZE, b4ze. v.n. To flow by stealth; to run|) Agency; production of effects ; influence, Hooker. 

nly. Dryden, Action; effect, Fhoanon!, (la chirurgery.) The 

OUZY, b8'-28. a. Miry ; muddy; slimy. King. | part of the art of healing which depends on the use 

To OPA'CATE, 6-pa’-kite. 503. v,a.[opaco, Lat) || of instruments. The motions or employments of 
To shade; to cloud; to darken. le. || on army. 

OPA'CITY §, 6-pas’-st-té. n. s. [opacité, Fr. ; opeci- || OPERATIVE, ép’-pér-ri-tiv. 512. 0. Laving the 
fas, Lat.] Cloudiness; want of transparency. || power of acting ; having forcible ageney 5 active 5 
Brown. Vigorous ; efficacious, Reuters. 

OPA'COUS, 6-pa/-kis. 314. a. [opacus, Lat.) Dark; || OPERATOR, ép'-pér-ri-tdr. S21. ms, [eprratenr. 
obscure ; not transparent. Digby. |) Fe.J One that periorms any act of the bal; ene 

OPA'COUSNESS*, 6-ph!-kds-nés. nos. The state || who produces any effect, Addison. 
of being opaque. Lvelyn. |, OPEROSE, }p-pér-nése’, a. [eperoses, Lat] Laho- 

OPAL, 'S-pil. 88. nos. A singular kind of stone, ! rious; fulb of trouble and tediousness. Néilling 
which hardly comes within the rank of the pelluci¢ |, fet 
see being much more ne, and less hard.) OPEROSENESS*®, ép’-pér-rése-afs, r,s. State of 
Ta colour it resembles the finest mother-of-pearl; | being operose. More. ; 
is basis seeming a bluish or grayish-white, but}; OPERO’SITY®, dp-pér-nds'-sé-8, 2. s. Operation 5 
with a property of reflecting all the colours of the | action, Bp, Hall. 
rainbow, as turned difierently to the light. Hil. || OPHIO’PHAGOUS, 6-f@-Of -a-gas. a. [des and gd- 

OPA'QUE, 6-pake’, 337, 415. a. Dark; not trans- |, “] espent-ealing. Brown, Ob. J. ; 

; cloudy, More. i obi ‘TES, 5-ff-t82. ns. A stone, resembling a 

OPA'QUE*, 6-pike’. n.s. Opacity. Young. | serpent, Woodreard. 

OPA‘QUENESS*®, 6-pike’-nés. ns, State of being OPHIU'CHUS*, 6-f6-t-kas. 1. s. [oduavyos-] A con- 
a More. || _ stellation of the northern hemisphere, J/ilton. 

To OPE §, Ope. «, a. [open, Sax.) ‘To on- OPHTHA‘'LMICK, dp-thial’-mik. «. Relating to the 

To OPEN 1% Fee. 208. et j — othe 4 | eye. 
ary to - Hilton. Brown. To show; to dis- | Two aspirations in succession, says Mr. Elphinston, 
cover, Abbot. To divide ; to break, Addison, ‘To | gy So dinorumaiie to an Eaglish say atel therefore one 
wre t to disclose. Hooker. To begin, Dryden.|| of thom ia generally sunk. ‘Thus diphthong and triph- 

To OPE, . v.m. To unclose itself; not:| thong ure pov gcniges dipthong and tripthong. P is 

To OPEN, @’-pn. 103. § to remain shut. Dryden. |) lost, as well ash, in apophtheym ; and therofore it is uo 
To bark: aterm of hanting, Shakspeare. | wonder we benr the first A dropped in ophthaluy and 

OPE, dpe @ Unekrsed + pot shut. Shak | ophthalmick, which is the pronunciation T have adopt- 

OPEN rv 103 : Pl ot er ‘ial H elas agreeable to analogy. Nay, such an aversion do 

N,O-pm. Io. }  Fiain 5 apparent; event!) we som to have toa succession of axpirates, that the 

Heb. vi. [Not wearing disguise ; clear; artless; | A is sunk in isthmus, Esther, and Demosthenes, because 

sincere, Sidney. Not clouded; clear. Dryden. |\ the 3, which is akin to the agpiration, immediately pre- 

Not hidder; ex to view, Burnet. Not re-||  cedes. Mr. Sheridan pronounces the first syllable of 

rained; mot denied; not precluded. Acts, xix.|, this word like aff but the firat of diphthong wud triph- 

Not cloudy ; not gloomy; uot frosty. Bacon. Un- ' thong like dip und trip, Mr, Scott, W, Johnston, andl 


: agen | Mr. Perry, have not got this word, but pronounce dips- 
covered. Gower. spo sel 5 without defence. Shala | thong and triphthony in the same manner as Mr. Sheri- 


Attentive. JO”. xxxii. | dan. Dr. Rentick aleo wants the word; he gives no 
OPENER, 6'-pn-tir, 98. x. s. One that opens, unlocks, || pronunciation to diphtiong, but makes the & silent in 


uncloses, Milton, Explainer; interpreter. Shak.||  triphthong ; while Barclay pronounces the A in ephthal- 

That which se tes; disuniter, Boyle, || mick, but makes it either way in diphthong, and silent 
OPENEYE’D, 4’-pa-ide. 283. a. Vigilant; watchful. |) ia triphthong. Tt may be remarked, that Dr. Jones, 

Sih ‘| who wrote a spelling dictionary in Queen Anne's time, 
OPEN A‘NDED, é-pn-hind’4#d, a. Generous; || makes the Ain those two words silent. 1, 

liberal; munificent. South. | OPHTHALMY 6, ép'-thil-mé, n.s. [é¢6adyos.) A 
OPENHE/ADED*®, 6-pn-héd/-@d. @, Bareheaded, | disease of the eyes, being an inflammation in the 

Chaucer, ‘| coals, proceeding from arterious blood gotten out 
OPENHEA'RTED, 6-po-bart’-@d. a. Generous;)) of the vessels and collected into those parts. Dict. 

candid; not meanly subtle. Dryden, | OPIATE, /-pé-Ate. 91. ns. [fom opium.) A medi- 
OPENHEA/RTEDNESS, é-pn-hart’-éd-nés, nm. s, i cine that core iere. ley. 

Liberality ; frankness; munificence ; geucrosity. | OPIATE, 4/-pé-dic. 91. a. Soporiferous ; somnifer- 


,. ous; narcotick ; causing sleep. # 
OPENING, 6/-pn-ing. 410, n.s, Aperture ; breach, 











OPIFICE §, dp’-é-fis. n,*. fanifcha, Lat.] Work- 
Woodward. Discovery at a distance; faintkuowl-|! — manship ; handiwork. Dict. 
edge; dawn. South. : | OPLFICER. 6-pif-d-siy, ns. (opifes, Lat.] One 
OPENLY, &'-pn-lé. ad. [o ice, Sax.) Publickly;!| that performs any work ; artist. Bentley. Not used. 
hot secretly; in sight. Vie 





looker. Plainly; appa- | OPUNABLE, 6-pi’-nd-bl. ¢. [opinor, Lat.) Which 
tently; evidently; without disguise. Dryden. may be thought. Dict. - : 

OPENMOU’/THED, 6-pa-mdiitud’, ov. Greedy ;!} OPINA’TION, dp-é-ni’-shan. n.s, Opinion ; notion, 
ravenous ; clamorous; vociferous. Tutler. | _ Dict. 

OPENNESS, 6/-po-nés. 2. s. Plainness; clearness ; || OPI NATIVE®, 6-pin’-d-tiv, @, Stiff in a preconceiv- 
freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. Sat. Plain-|) ed notion, Burton. We now say opimonatire. 
ness; freedom from disguise. Feiton, Openness) OPINA'TOR, O-pin’-i-tdr. ms. Que who holds an 
of weather, i. e. mildness. Sheriwond. i opinion ; one fond of bis owa notion. Glanville, 

OPETIDES, dpe’-tide. n.s. [ope and tide.) ‘The an-|) To OPUNE 4, 4-plne’. v. 2. (opinor, Lat.) To think ; 
cient time of marriage from Epiphany to Ash-|| to 3 to be of opinion, South, 


jad 
wed . Bp. Hall. || OPUNE *, d-pl’-ndr, nes. One who holds an opin- 
OPERA, bp'-phe-ri. 2. a. 8. Ital.) A poetical tale | jon. Bp. Taulor. 


or fiction, represented by vocal and instrumental OPINING®, 6-pi’-ning. a, s. Opinion; notion. Bp. 
musnck, adorned with scenes, machines, and dan-')  Tirulor. 





cing. Dryden. « OPINIA‘STRE®, 6-pin-yd-ds/-tOr. te. [opinias- 
OPERABLE, &p’-pér-4-bl. 405. a. [ojeror, Lat.) | OPINIA‘SSTROUS®, }-pin-yé-ds'-trdis. § tre, Fr.) 
To be done; practicable. Brown, Ob. J. ‘| Fond of one’s own opinion. Ralrigh, Not in use. 
OPERANT, ép'-pér-rint. a. [Fr.] Active ; having | To OPVYNIATE®, 6-pin’-yé-Ate. v2 a, To maintain 
power to produce any effect. Shakspewe, Ob. | obstinately. Barrove. 


ua iY 





OPP OPP 


7 559.—Pite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


Merindinimeda tat 6-pin’ yy eee med a. ae in al} OPPORTU'NE$, bne’, a. [ , Fr. 
ved notion, ‘Sir E ;{|  opportunus, ed nme convenient ; 3 fit; 


Glanville tied well-t Bacon 
omgrered, Glen bolts ns, In-|| OPPORTUNELY. 6 Sprpér-tinee od. Seesoha- 
flexibility of fopiaie obstinacy. Raleigh. ay conveniently 3 With opportunity either of time 
= in-ye-h' tir. “Bal n. 8. [opiniatre, 
One tor “F his own notion, OPPORTUNITY, , Rp-aie etal ss. n.s. [opports- 
opi TA TRE, if eit ng 416. ae) Obsti- |} mifas, Lat.] Fit time ; ft place ; time ; convenience ; 
stubborn ; xible. Milton suitableness of circumstances to any end. Bacon. 
OPINIA'TRE* b-pln-yé-A/-tdr. ns. One fond of his || OPPO/SAL*, Sp-pb/-2Al. n.s. Opposition. Sir 7", 
own notions, 
OPINIA/TRETY, ae alan n.s, Obsti- || To OPPOSES, dp-poze’. v. a. [opposer,, Fr.; 
OPINIA‘TRY, 6-pin-yé nacy; in-|} no, Lat.J To act against; to be adverse ; to hin- 
flexibility ; decrmiation ." mind ; stubbornness, ||| der; to resist. Shak. _‘T’o put in opposition ; to offer 
Brown. 8s an antagonist or rival. Locke. ‘To place as an 
OFF NTONS, d-ph'- pe 113, 550. n.s. [Fr.; opinin,|} obstacle. . To place in front. & re, 
t.] Persuasion of the mind, without proof or || 7 The o, in the first syllable of this word, bax the same 
mae a Hale, Sentiments ;judgement;|) tendency a 0 leg em pen sound ey ts compas The 
Selden udgement. layward. satne m1 Lad eae i compounds, 
ns diane es Occason and Ervsce. WwW. 
To OPINION, ein -ydn. v.a. To opine ; to think. || To OPPO/SE dp-pdze’. v.n. To act adversely. 
Brown. Ob, J. Shak. To object in a disputation; to have 
OPI'NIONED*, of al. or a, — to par- pat of raising difficulties against a tenet supposed 


ticular opinions bode a 
OPI'NI ONATE®, d-pin tole ytndte ES Obstinate ; OPPOS LESS, 6 —— a. Irresistible; not to 


OPI’NIONATED*, 6- inflexible in a rae 
OPPO'SER bp-po'-nitr. § 98. - 5. + Os Se eae 


eee 6 d-phn’-yain-Ate-Ié. ad. Obsti- my ; rival, SI 
' Panes OPPOSITES, bp poh. 156. a. [Er 5 opps, 
ob NIONATIVE, é-pin’-ydin sabi = io — Aine Placed in Alas es one) atte, ATEN. ran 
notions; stu mM lanv ¢ verse 5 ant, 
oft MONATIV , — 


ELY, 6-pin’-yan-n4-tv-lé. ad. Stub- oFbosrre, bp/-pbah. 6. ¥ 
he - , Advereary 5 
OPINION ATIVENESS, 6-plo’-ydin-nd-tlv-nés. n. s. opment ist; ene: hai 
bstin si POSITEL bpp. sd te eh ahaelaes 
= IST, 6-pin’-yin yan-nist. n. s. _[epinloniate, as to face each Grew. Adversely. May. 
ao. of his own notions, Glanville, Vtaaceee bp/-pd-zit-nds. n.s. The state of 

OPT’ AROUS aoe -A-ris, a, [opiparus, Lat.] ng Spoons 

Sumptuous pros ION, Sp-pd-zish’-dn, n.s. Fr.; eppeaiti, 
OPIT LATION, dplish-bih-shiin, = 8. [opitula- || Lat. Situation so as to front somet ing 

tio, Lat} An aiding; a ce ge 3 standing over against. Hostile resistance. 
OPIUM, 8'-pé-dm. ns. [amee, rom med | Aj juice, Contrariety of affection. Tillotson. peomraries 

aly resinous, partly gummy, of a very bitter and interest ; contrariety of measures. Pearson. my of 
taste, or of eer renee as prescribed || “trariety of meaning ; diversity of . Hooker. 
in om wenclielnn. Inconsistency ; contradiction. Loe", collec- 
pt pelea my ‘ph n. 8, yee) “Lat] A-sort|} tive body of members of both ccmerl parliament, 
the witch-hazel. Ainswort! = Big tbe ministry, or the measures of gov- 
oPpobd | LSAMUM, 6-pb-bal’-s4-méian. n. s. [Lat.] 
Balm of Gilead. 
OPODE'LDOCS®, dp-d-dél-dék. 2.s. The name of 
ape tr: ‘also of a var a oP 
OPO'PON ‘-pd-niks. m.s, [Lat.] 
resin, of a inte isagreeable : ‘smell, and nh 
bitter taste, rao from the East ; but we are = 
tirely i ag of the plant which produces aa 


urke, 
OPPOSITIVES, bd wrt a. Capable of be- 


To OFPRE §, Opposz.] v. a. 
ae Lat) Spee “Ee hardship i ala 
nable severity. Jeri. To overpower; to sub 


due. Shik 
OPPRESSION, ¢ bp-présh’-dn. n.s. The act of op- 


dru a pressing ; cruelty; severity. Eccles. v. ‘The state 
OPO SUM, al cana n.s.~An American ani-|| of being oppressed ;* misery. Shak. Hardship; 
mal. Guth colomiy. Addison. Dulness of spivits; lassitude 
O'PPIDAN, "Sp! -pe-din. n.s. [oppidanus Let) A of body, Arfuthnot, 
townsman 3 an inhabitant of a town. A. Wi 


| OPPRE'SSIVE, dp-pris’-siv. o, Cruel; inhuman; 
gl hoe na ép’-pé-ddn. a. Relating to a town. | unjusily exactious or severe, Heavy; overwhehn 


To over oNEy ATE, dp-pig’-nér-rate. v. a. ope || OPPRE'SSIV EL WP Op-prés'-siv-e, ad, In an op 
one 0 pledge i to pawn. Bacon, Ob. “4 sive or severe manner, Burke, 
VOPPILA Es, Top pelt ie. va. Legpsie, Le , Lat.; | OPPRE'SSOR, dp-prés'-sir. 93. n.s. [oppresseur, 
Moy TION. br eap up obstruction, Cocke: Fr.] One who herames others with unreasonable or 
OPPILA’TION ian sings 1.8. Obstruction ; 3!| unjust severity. 
eee bmees ee E, dp’ “pei fen Obstru Si Ont RORRIOLS Cra see cos infamy ; 
A aly. a. ctive. Sher- at roachful 5 liseraceful 5 causin 
SCUITI = Konig Hooker. Blasted with iofeang Daniel. 
OPPLETED, bp-plé’-t@d. a. [oppletus, Lat.] Filled; OPPRO'BRIOUSLY, ép-pré’- ‘brotedb. ad, Re- 
Jed. proachfully ; seurrilo sly. Shakspea 
To OPPONE, bp-piee’. ra. [oppone, Lat.] To|! O 3 eas JOUSNESS. “Sp-probré-as- nbs, ns. 
B. Jonson. Ob. T. eproachfulness ; scurrility. 


oPPor O/NENCY*, epi eden st. n.s. The opening an | oP} ROBRIUM* bp-prt/-brt-im. n.s. [Lat] 


academical disputation ; the proposition of objec- infamy. 
tions to a tenet; an exorcise ps a degree. J | POPP WGN 4, a. "386. ra . [opymgno, Lat] 
how Peed 5, to resist, cr. 
| opPule NAN ép-pig’-nan-st. n. 3. siti 


OPPO'NENT, or snént. a, Opposite 5 adverse, 
po’ 
nee itn ébp-pig-nd‘-shéin. mn. #, > Resist 





One who begins the dis: | 


heaps ona oh to a tenet, correlative to | 
the re ran 


~nént. nt. 8. [opponens, Lat.) | 
or respondent, Hooker. ance, Bp, 





A 
a 


ORA ORB . 


—nd, move, nér, nit j—thbe, tab, ball ;—6fl ;—pddind ;—thin, THis, 


OPPU'GNER, 4p-pdne’-dr. x. Que who opposes || ORA‘CULARLY, 6-rak’-ki-ldr-lé, ad, In man- 
or attacks. Burton. /ORA'CULOUSLY, d-rik’-kb-lés-lé, ner of an 
a0" Mr. Sheridan sounds the g in this word, though not | oracle. Brovert. Authoritative! tively. Burke, 
in the verb from which it is formed: but that this is} ORA'CULOUSNESS, 6-rik’ hie ioake n.s. The 
contrary to analogy, see Principles, No. 386. W. state of being oracular. 
OPSI'MATHY, dp-simn’-A-thé. 518. n. s. [44ipddia} | ORAISO IN, Gr-ré-ziin, n. s. [orvison, Fr.; oratio, 
Late education; late erudition. £ ae Prayer; verbal supplication ; or oral wor- 
OPSONA’TION, Spb-awv'<hte. n. 5. FS aa more frequently written orison. T's 
opt hi Coloring 8 gr, ati = ict. otk b/-ril. 88. a. [Fr.3 08, oris, Lat.) Deliver- 
BLE, ép’-ti-bl a. Desirable ; to be mouth ; not writien, ” Locke. 
| Or Tt 4 LY, di-ral-le. ad. By ag without writ- 
To POFTATE Ss bp’-thie. v. a. came, gers To) | ont Haie, Yn the mouth. B 
to wish for ; to desire, Ci O/RANGE, dr-rinje. 90. ». s. it The orange tree 
OPrAtiON® —— n. §. The ¢ expression a | sand fruit.’ Miller. 
wish. Ob. T.. O/RANGERY, 6-vrawn'-zhére. [See Excone.] 
OPTATIVE, bp -td-iv, or ta’-tiv. 505. a. [opta- 6-ran’ -zhor-t, Jones ; dr'-an-jér-b, Perry.) nm. 6 
tirus, Lat.) ’ Expressive of desire. W. Mountague.|| — [evangerie, Hr.) Plantation of oranges. &; Or. 
Beloiging tot that mood of a verb which expresses ANGEMUS ér-rinje-mosk. n. 3s. A species 





johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Dr, Ash, Mr. Scott, En- 3, Or-rinje-whfe. n. s, A woman w 
Dr. Joh Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, E low Petewars teva Me A ho 
Barclay, and Buchanan, accent this word outhe | — sells oranges. Shak 
firet syllable ; aod Dr, Kenrick, Bailey, W. Johust 0, | ORANGE AWNY a -rin wig n. 8. [orange 
and t. erry, on the second. eat the leat is wore | amy.) A colour a. 
ra rticalarly in grammar ec Wi readi- r 
Fcckngwledged Ut thatthe first mare correct and | OF ANCELAWSY “cabin Deon 
agreeable to ana cannot en or thie wor H 
ee 20 se sea me frown the classical optatus | ORA*TIONS, 6-ra’-shidn. n. s. [Fr.; oratio, Lat.] A 
as the lower Latin optativus: and why this word —— made according to the laws of rhetorick 5 a 
should transfer its penultimate accent to the first sylla- | adeclamation. Watis. 
ble of tho English word may be seen under the words | Jo pon rions, andr eg x n. To make aspeech ; 





Acapemy, Ixcomrananie, &c. W. | _ to har o. Denne. 
OFT RAl. -é-kil. 88. a. Relating to the science | ORATO » br-rh-tdr, On n, &. rE, A publick 
ick speaker 5’ a man of cloguence. A petition- 
ort 1 CLAN dp-tish’-2n. 357. m.s. One skilled in E: This sense is used in addresses to chancery. 


—— A. = One who makes or sells op- ORATO! RICAL, dr-a-tbr'-ré-kal. a, Rhetorical ; 
PreK bok befiting an orator, Favour. 
OPT Sp’-tik. 2. | [axrixos.] Visual ; producing ORAT RIAL*, br-h-td's heh. a, Rhetorical ; 
vision ; subservient to vision. Nexcton. Relating | ORATO RIOUS®, ér-4-10'-ré-is. § befitting an or- 
to the science of vision. Wotton, | ator, Bp. Tuy 
oe ra B Lie s. An instrument of sight; an “ORATORIALLY® ér-8-10/-ré-fl-lé. Qad. In a 
organ of ORATORIOUSLYs, br-A-td/-ré-ts-18. { rhetorical 
oO ICS, pds ms. The science of the nature |} _ manner. ky 
OPRRDMELETT os pian, oa] Soa ia 
, of n. S. sa ma, the su it itt 1c 
Pr Prisisme body of nobles, taken from the Scriptures, set to music “ y hy 
*, bp/té-mizm. ns. optimus, Lat.) The || ORATORY, dr'-ri-tdr-d. 557. n.s. [oratoria ars, 
doctrine that abd thing in nature is ordered for ra Pap acre rhetorical expression. Sidney 
the best. Warton. Exerci loquence. Ariudhnot. [oratoire, Fr] 
tn MITY, bp-tim ‘and-té. n.s. The state of being || At first it signified a closet ; ny a private pane, 
allotted for pra. - alone ; and also a place for pub- 
option §, dp/-shan. n, s. ~ sincigg Choice ; || _ lick worship. ot. 
ion ; power of choosing. ish. Lay- | ORNATRESS*, be!-rf-trta. n. s. A female orator. 
s Defoe of of Chitin. A me of eof prefer ORATRIX*, br-ri-triks.§ Warner. 
ponay hp the patronage of od Gor ORB $, drb. ns. [orbe, Fr.; ovbis, La Lat] Sphere ; 
— by the € archbishops of Canterbury and York orbicular bedy. V oodiard. Circular body. Dry- 
HOW At, fp the person to a bishoprick den, Mundane oat josie body. Sh 
oPrid AL* tne | a. Leaving Jencks gh Wheel ; 5am any Fede jody. Milton. Circle ; line 
drawn round, Holude my. Circle described by any 
oguies, Birt bp'-pa- nse. )n.s. [opulentia, slat) | of the mundane spheres. Bacon, Period; revolu- 
OPULENGY § ae Vpi-len-ab. "Wealth ; riches ; Po = a Milton. ‘Sphere of action. Shak, Tho 


OPULENT bp pa. a, fopulentus, Lat.) Rich ; roi, ab. r.a. To round ; to form into a circle, 
weaill aMuent 
OPUL ENTLY, ép/-purléat-lé. ad. Richly; with|| ORBA’TION, dr-bd’-shdn. n.s, [orbatio, Lat] Pri- 


pera arents or children; any privation; pov- 
OF, dr. 167. conj. [oBep,Sax.] A disjunctive parti- : : 


dle, marking tribution, and sometimes opposition. OnBED 3 ar’-béd, or Srb’d. 359. a) Round; cireu- 
It corresponds to either ; He must cither fall || Jar; orbicular, Shakspeare. 

or fly. Addison. esate Sax.] Before. Or and On REICK®, Br-bik. a. [orbicus, Lat.] Cirenlar ; 

ere were formerly indiscriminately used. Bp. Fisher. WO al. Baron. 

OR. x. us. [red Gove A term of horaléey.  Priltige. nt oilBrCUL AK a os. a. - Jerbiculaire, 








ORACH, #’-ritsh, nos. A plant. M 1 © herical. 
ORACLE S, br-rickl, 168,4 onl ULARLY, Melk’ kbdelk, ad. Spherical- 
Lat.) Something delivered by supernatural wis-| 
dom. Hooker. The place where, or person of onWCULAK NESS. ér-bik’-ki-lar-nés. ns, The 
whom, the determinations of heaven are inquired. || state of hei cular, 
Shak. Any person or place where certain = ORBICULATED, dr-blk’-ki-lA- ted. a, Moulded 


05. n. s. (Fr. "; oraculum, 


ions are obtained. Pope. One famed for wisdom into an orb, 
ToO'RACLE, ér’-ri-kl. «x. 2. To utter oracles. an. ORBICULA’TION®, dr-bik-kd-!4-shdn. es State 
ORA/CULAR, é-rik/-ki-lar. 2.170. a. Unteri of being moulded into an orb or circle. More. 
ORA'CULOUS, 6-rik’-kd-las. { acles ; resem ‘ing | ORBIT? ér'-bit. n. s. \[orbite, Fr. 3 orbita, dag Hak 
oracles. Sandys. Positive ; authoritative. Glan- | — line described by the — of a planet. Black- 
. Young 


ville. Obscure; ambiguous, Bacon. (| anere. A small orb 





Redes 


ORD 


ORG 





. (i 559.—Fite, far, fi all, fat j—mé, mit j—plue, pin i- 





O/RBITUDE, &r’-bé-tdde. 2 n.s, [orbitudo, and orbi- 

O'RBITY, dr -bé-té. tas, Lat.) Loss or want 
of parents or chillren ; loss of husband or wife ; any 
privation. - Hail, . 

O'RBY, ér’-bé. a. Resembling an orb. Chapman.Ob. 

ORC, drk. n.s. Lorca, Lat.; opvya, Gr.) A sea-fish 5 
a@ species of whale. Drayton. 

O/RCHAL, dr-kal. 88. nis. A stone from which a |) 





O/RCHANET, ér’-ké-nét. n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 

ORCHARDS, ér/-tshird. 88. 2. s. [optyeand, 

ad A in of fruit trees. Bacon. a Fe 

O/RCHARDING®*, dér’-tshdnd-ing. 1, s. Cultivation 
of orchards, Evelyn. 

ORCHARDIST’, br'-tshdrd-ist. n. s. One whe cul- |! 
tivates orchards, Trans, Adelphi Soc. xiii. | 

ORCHESTRE, dr'-kés-tir, ANG, | 8. [bpyserpa.] 

ORCHE'STRA?*, ér-kés' th 83. A place for 
publick exlibition; the place where the musicians |) 
are set ata publick show; the band of musicians. || 
Marston. 

Orchestre is accented on the first eylable by Dr, |) 
Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, Mr. Nares, |) 
Buchanan, Entick, Porry, and Barclay; and by Mr. Bai- |) 
ley and W. Johnston on the second 5 and by Dr. Kenrick i 
on either. ‘The first mode has not only the majority of | 
votes in its favour, but is agreeable to the general anal- | 
ogy of words of three syllables, which, when not of our | 
own formation, commonly adopt the antepenultimate 
accent. ‘The exception to this rule will be found under 
the next word. 

Orchestra is accented on tho first syllable by Dr. Ash, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Entick, and Barcluy; but Mr. , 
Narea says it is accented on the second, as [ have given 
it. For, notwithstanding the numbers aguinst me, the 
very general rule ison my side; which ts, that, when | 
we adopt a word whole from the Latin or Greek, it |) 
ought to have the sare accent as in those languages.— | 
See Principles, No. 50% IF, HI 

ORCHIS*®, dr-kis. nos. A plant. Swinburne, H 

ORD, drd. ns. An edge, or sharpness. Gilson. Ord, |, 
in old English. signified deginning. Chaucer. Hl 

Te ORDA'AN, br-dAne’. ra. [ordino, Lat.) To ap- | 
point; to decree. | Kings, x. To establish 5 to | 


blue colour is made. Atnsworth. . lo 











ORDERLESS, Or’-diir-l’s. a. Disorderly; out of 
rule, Nhudkspeare. : 
O/RDERLINESS, dr’ -dév-lé-nés, ns. Regularity ; 

methodicahess, 

ORDERLY, ér’-ddir-lé. a. Methodical ; regular. 

Hooker. Observant of method. Chopman. Not 

winultvous; well regulated. Clarendon. Accord- 

ing with established method. Jooker, 

RDERLY, ér'-ddr-té. ad. Methodically ; according 

to order; regularly. Hooter. 

ORDINABILITY®, br-dé-nd-biV-A48. n, s, Capa- 
bility of being appointed. Bp. Bull. 

ORDINABLE, dr -dé-wa-bl. 435. @. [ordino, Lat.] 
Such as may be appointed, Jdanunond.” 

O'RDINAL, 6r'-de-nal. 88. a. fordinal, Fr. ; ordina- 
fis, Lat.] Noting order: as, second, third. Holder, 

ORDINAL, ér-dé-mal. n. s. [ordinale, Lat.) A rit- 
ual; a book containing orders. Sfelton, 

O/RDINANCE, dr <le-ninse. 1. s, [erdonnance, Fr] 

Law; rule; preseript. Spenser. rvance com- 
manded. Bp. Taylor, Appointment. Shak. A 
cannon, It is now generally written, for distinction, 
ordnance ; its derivation is not certain, Shakspeare. 

O'RDINANT®, dr-dé-want. «. [ordinans, Lat.] Or- 
daining ; deeveeing. Shakspeare. Ob. sh 

ORDINARILY, ér'-dé-nd-ré-lé. ad. Acenrding to 
established rules ; according to settled method. 

Hooke. Commonly ; usually. Glanville. 

ORDINARY, dr'-dé-nd-ré, or drd/-ni-ré. a. [ordina- 
ri«s, Lat.] Established ; methodical; regular. Ad- 
dison, Common; usual. Tiflgtson. Mean ; of low 
rauk. Hooker. Ugly ; not handsome : as, She ts an 
ordinary woman. 

26 Though it is allowable in colloquial pronunciation 
to drop tho 1 in this word, and profhounce it in three sy)- 
lables; in soleron speaking, the «must be heard distinet- 
ly, anc the word must have four syllables.—See Princi- 
ples, No 374, WF, 

O'RDINARY, dr'-dé-ni-ré. x. s, Established judge 
of ecclesiastical causes. Spenser, Settled estab- 
lishment. econ. Actual and constant office. Watton, 

ORDINARY, érd/-na-ré. n.s, Regular price of a 
meal. Shak. A place cf eating established tu a 
certaimprice. Swat. 3 

Xr" The i is never heard when the word is used M thie 
sense. JY. 

To ORDINATES, dr’-dé-nite. v. a. [ordinotus, 
Lat.) To appoint, Danie’. 

ont NATE, or'-dé-nale, 91. a. Regular; methodi- 
cal. Ray. 

ORDINATES, br/-dé-nite, nv. 2. A line drawn per- 
pendicular to the axis of a curve, and terminating 
the curvilinear space, Bp. Berkeley, 

O'RDINATELY®, 6r’-dé-néte-lé. ad. In a regular 
or methodical manner, Sfeltan. 





settle; to institute, 1 Chron. xvii, To set in an of- 
fice. Esther, xiii. ‘To invest with ministerial fune- | 
tion, or sacerdotal power. Stilling fleets } 
ORDAINABLE®, ér-da’-nf-bl. a. That may be 
appointed. Bp, Hull, 
ORDA‘INER, dr-dine’-dr, 98, 2.8. He who ordains. 
Barrow, He who invests with ministerial function, | 
or sacerdutal power. Zip. Bedell. | 
ORDEAL, ér’-dé-Al, or Gr’-jé-Al. 263, nos. [opdal, 
Sax.] A trial by fire or water, by whieh the person 
accused appealed to heaven, by walking blindfold | 
over hot bars of iron; or being thrown into the wa- 
ter. whence the vulgar trial of witehes, Holewill, | 
ORDER §, dedi. 9S. a. 8, [erdo, Lat] Meidwod 5.) ORDINA‘TION, 6r-dé-ndehin. mn. s, [ordinatio, 
regular disposition, Bacon, Lstablished process.) Lat.] Established order or tendency, Perkins, The 
Was, Proper state, Locke, Regularity; setded || aet of iuvesting any man with sacerdotal power, 
mode. Daniel, Mandate ; precept ; couuand, Stilling fleet. 
Shak, Rule; reguiation. Hooter, Regular gov- ORDINATIVE®, Or-dé-ni-tiv. a. Directing; giv- 
erament. Daniel, A society of dignified persons | ing order, Cotgrury, 
distinguished by marks of hovour. Bucur. A rank, | ORDNANCE, érd‘-ninse. n.s. Cannon; great guns. 
we class, 2 Kines, xxiii. A religious fraternity. '|  Shaksprory. 


Shok, [In the plural) Hierarchies) state. Dryden, || ORDO NNANCE, br'alineniuse. n. 8, [Fr.] Dis 
Means tw anend, Bp, Tyler, Measures: cure.'| position of figures in a picture. Dryden. 
Spruser. [In architecture.) A system of the sex.) ORDUKE, dejire. 294, 376, ms. [ord, old Fr. ; 
eral members, ornanents, and proportions, of col- |! avr. ar, Teel] Dung; filth, Shakspeare. 


umns and pilasters. Theve are five erders of col- | ORF, dre. n.*. fone, or opa, Sax.) Metal unrefined; 


umns; three of whieh are Greek, riz. te Dorick, | 
Tonick, and Corinthian; and two ftalien, ef:. the 
Tusean and Composite. Builder's Dict, | 
To ORDER, dr'-dir. ob. v2 a, To regulate ; to ad- |; 
jast; to manage ; to conduct. Psafm |. To manage ; || 
to procure. Spenser, ‘To methodize ; to dispose fit- |, 
4 Milton. To direct; to command. Jidges, vi. | 
‘To ordain to sacerdotal function, Whitgift. 
To YRDER, ér-dir. von. To give commanil ; to 
Pa i. direction, Ailton. i 
DERER, ér’-diir-rar, 557, n. «. One that orders, | 
inethodizes, or regulates, Suck/ine, i 
ORDERING®, ér-dér-lug. a. s, Disposition: diss |! 
tibution, 1 Chron, xxiv. 


Tretal vet iu its fossil state, Spenser. Metal. Mil- 
tm, A coin, Blount, 

OREADM, ér’-¢-dd. om. s. [dpos.] A nymph of the 
REGED he bed 

OREWEED, Ore’-wééd, . . 

OREWOOD, drew, (2% A sea weed. Carcw. 

ORFGILD, ér?-gitd. ns. [onp-syld, Sax.] The 
resiitution of goods or money taken away by a thi 
by violence, i the robbery was committed in the 
day-time. Ainsworth, 

ORERAYS#, 6r-frize, ns. forfiete, eld Fr.] Fringe 
of gold; gold embroidery, Chaucer, Ob. 7’. 

ORGAL, ér-gal. ae. Lees of wine. 

ORGAN 6, dr-g2n. a. 8, [orgene, Fr. ; épyavor, Gr.) 


ORI 


ORN 





—nd, mive, ndr, udt;—tdbe, tab, bill ;—2il ;—pdind ;—thin, THis, 


Natural instrument ; as, the tongue is the organ of || 
speech. Bacon. An instrument of musick consist- 
ing ae of ipes filled with wind, and of stops, touched 
TeORGAN®, y T 
cf) iAN®, Or’-gin. v. a. To form organicall 
oft: oie 


Mownynzham. 

ORGA'NICAL, Sr- sin’ nd-kil. a. [organique, Fr. 5 | 

ORGA’NICK 6r-giin'-nik. 509 anicus, Lat. 
Consisting of various parts co-operating with eae 
other, Donne. Instrumental; act i instruments 


of nature or om to a certain end, Midion, ReSpect- |, 
onga MICALLY, ér- --b-il, ad. By means 
or instrume 


of organs 

ORGA'NICALN yA né-kiil-nés, n. s, State 
of being organical. 

—— , r-pfh nizm. ns. Orgauical struc- 


ORGANIST, ort ghia. n.s. One who plays on | 

ORGARIZ. IZA’TION, orgh-al-ol chin. n.s, Con- 
“truction in which the parts are so disposed, as to |, 
be subservient to each other, Glanville, 


To ORGANIZE, de'-gi-nize. v. a. (organiser, Fr.] || 
0 ae so as that bee ah co-operates with 
orm organic | 


onGANLOFT, hae pint. me n. . The loft where |) 
ontcaRPiP itty nor exe. n. s. The pipe of a mu- |! 
ORGAN bok ne. n.8. [0 ane, Sax.; origa- 
on™, Lat} Anthers. Gamare ile 
AS) ough Ach n. 8. [Spyuopos.] Sudden ve- 
ORGEA T®. ns. (Fr.] A liquor liquor extracted from || 
barley and swect almon 
fy rscer n, 8. A sea-tish, called likewise orgenting. || 
ORGIES, dr?-jéze. n.s. bagt kat , Lat.) Mad rites of 1 


ie revels. 
oRGIMLOOS ér'jil-lds. a, + fongellice, Sax.) || 





Proud A 

OR TAL 1, 6 . m. 8, [orichalewm, Lat.) | 
eal, s. [oriol, old Fr] A litle | 

Ont Ls, &y-ré-A, "waste room next the » Where | 


Stagione mee 5 a sort of recess. Cowel, 
oRIENt NCY*, d/-ré-n-st. n.s, Brightness of colour; 


rts had colour, Waterhouse. 
ORIENT §, 6/-ré-€nt. 505. a. [oriens, Lat.] Rising, |: 
mc the sun. Afilton. Eastern; oriental. Bright;), 


gliterin ged sparkling. Slurkspeure. 
BIEN nktel See The can the part where | 
<a. jcc ena 


ORIENTAL, Soreb - meng A placed in |) 
poet m the east 
OnE re-éi tal. n. - An inhabitant of the |! 


world. 
valk: RIENTALISM, O-réni-tdivm. ». 2. An idiom| 
of the eastern n languages 5 an eastern mode of 


amon 
TAL IST®, b-rd-€n/-ti-list. mos. An inhab- |! 
ae of the eastern parts of the world. Peters. ' 
ota een LITY d-rb-du-til’-Hé-té. ns, State of |! 


inna Se Ooeriettne 182, 168. n. 8. [Fr.; orificium, 
lat} ing or 
Base alate orem, old Fr.J 
onl Iden standard. Ainsworti; 
SAN, ér’-¢-giin. 88. n. s. (Er. 3 origanum, Lat.) 
joram. 


ORIGERT y brane ends n.s. A follower of 
a eons a learned rye resbyter of Alexandria, in the |! 
thi _ of the co-equality of Per- 
sons in =— Eternal T pre-existence of 

the soul, the cessation of the torments of the dam- 

ned, the restoration of all intelligent beings to or- 
der and ha iness, and an unbounded love of alle- 
have principal distinctions of this sect. 


ORIGIN §, 81-re-jin n. 8. [origine, 
ORVGINAL 4, pee 170. t Fr. { origo, 


ORTGINARY, 6- 


Lat.] Beginning ; first existence. Bentley, Foun- 
tain; source; that which gives beginuing or exis- 
tence, Nhat, First copy; archetype: in this sense 
oe is not used. Addison. Dervation; descent. 


‘ont GINAL, d-rid’jé-nal, 170, a. [originel, it 3 


ois inalis, Law} Primitive ; pristine; first. St 


nse ficet 
“ORIGIN AML IL Y*, d-ridjin-dl’-0-48. m. s. Quality ot 
state of being orginal. Swinlarne. 
ORIGINALLY, eerid! -jé-nal-ld. ad, Primarily ; with 
regard to the first cause ; from the beginning. Ba- 
con. Att first. Woodward, As the first author. 
Roscomman 


wot. 
“ORM iINALNESS, bse jens n.s. The qual- 


ity or state of being original, Fr] 
vinany, 


i je-nd-re. a, 

Productive; causing existence. Shane Primi- 
tive 5 that which was the first state, Sandys, 

| To ORIGINATE, d-rid’-jé-nate, va. ‘To bring into 
existence. 

| To ORIGINATE, d-rid'jéadite. von. To take ex 
istence. Burke, 

= IGINA‘TION, 6-rid.jé-ni’-shan, mn. s. [originatio, 

Lat.) The act or mode of bringing into existence 5 
first production. Hale. Descent from a primitive. 
Pearson, 

ORFON®, 6-+1'-dn. ns, [Lat.] One of the constella- 
tions of the southern hemisphere, Milton. 

O’RISON, ér’-ré-zin. 168. 2. s, [old Fr.] A prayer; 
a supplication. Shukspeare, 

Mr. Sheridan has adopted the other spelling, from the 
rench eraisea ; but Dr. Johnson, and all the writers he 
notes, spell the word in the manner I have done. Dr. 
ohnson tells us this word is variously accented; that 

Shakspeare has the accent both on the first and second 
syllables, Milton and Crashaw on the first, and other 
on the second ; 

“ The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 
4 Be all my sis remembered.” Hamlet. 

* Alas! your too much love and care of me 
* Are heavy erisons ‘gaiust this poor wretch.” 

Heury the Fite 
* My wakeful Iny shall knock 

“ At th’ oriental gates, and duly mock 

© The earlylark's shrill orisons to be 
* An anthem at the duy's nativity.” Creshaw. 

“ His daily orisows attract our ears.” — 

“ Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and bega 
“ Their orisons, cach morning daly paid. " Alilten 

. “So went he on with his oriseas ; 
* Which, if you mark them well, were wise ones.” 
Cotton. 
“ Here, at dead of night, 
“ The hermit oft, ‘mid his erisons, hears, 
“ Aghast, the voice of time disparting tow'rs.” 
Dyer. 

“ The midnight clock attests my fervent pray'rs, 

© The rising sun my ortzeas declares.” /farte. 

. Mr. Nures tells us he has no doubt that Milton's accentu- 
ation is right. This, too, is my opinion. Poets are not 
the best authorities, even when they are unanimous ; 
bat mach worse when they differ from others, and ever 
from themselves. We must, therefore, leave them the 
liberty of aceenting both ways, either for the sake of 
the verse, the rhyme, the humour, or the affectation of 
singularity, and bring our reason for accenting this 
word in prose on the first syllable, from the mere gener 
al rule in Principles, No, 503. — ly, 
phinalon, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott enrick, Ba- 
chanan, W. Johnston, Barclay, Bailey Perry, and En- 
tick, ucifurmly place the secent on the first syllable ; 
but ‘Dr. Ash saya it is sometimes accented on the second. 
Ww. 


ORK, drk. n.s. A sea-fish. 

| ORLOP, bri dr-lop. n. s, [overloop, Dut.) The middie 

ORNAMENTS, ér’-nfi-mént. m. s. [ornamentim, 
Lat.] Embellishment ; decoration. Some- 
thing that embellishes. i Honour ; that 
which confers d ek 

= Nerds or mo Tent, v.a. To embel- 

io bedeck adorn. Werburton. 

ORNAME'N TAL, Sr-uf-mén’-til. 88. a. Serving to 

decoration ; giving embellishment. Brow. 
6353 
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ORT 


OST 


_T7 599. —Fite, far, fall, f fat fat j—ine, m mét ét;—plne, pinj— 


ORNAME'NTALLY, Or-nd-mén’-tAL-lé. ad. In such} Ri 
& manner as may confer embellishment. 
es thd. a o a, Ses Lat.] Bedeck- 


To b ORNATE, aol en a. 5 Lat.) To 
ish. Sir 7’. El. 


Right riled. Relating to the spelling. Addi 
Delineated accor to the ‘elevation, not 

ott ground Mort 
RTHOG RL PHIC ALLY, _ br-thd-gri-fe-kAlle, 
ad. According to the rules of spelling. According 


to the elevation. 


ORNATELYS, benkte-tt, od Hiealy with dee- || ORTHOGRAPHY 6, Sr-thbg’-grAfb. 613. n.s. 


oration; with ‘embellishment, Ske 


| ORNATENESS, ér’-ndte-nés. n. s. Finery ; ; State 


of bein embellished. 


O'RNATURE, ér'-nd-tshire. n.s. Decoration. Bale. 


ORNISCOPIST, de-nis'-kd-pist, n.s. [pris and fe- 
xora.] One who examines the e fight birds in or-| 
der to foretelt futurit 

ORNITHO'LOGIST, dr-nd-thal dant ge n. s, [orni- 
ere apa Fr.J] One who underst the nature of 

rds; a describer of s. Barrington, 

ORNITHOLOGY, Breubtio fe nh. $. [Somes and 

A discourse on birds, 


oRbii N§, ér’-ffn. 88. n.s. [Bopards.] Achild who | 


has lost father or mother, or both. Spenser. 
ORPHAN, 6r‘-fan. a. Bereti of parents. Sidney. 
O/RPHANAGE, ér-fan-ldje, 90. [orpreli- 


[ 
Bos and yedgw.) The part of mar Pegg rake 
_ how words should be spelled. Holder. The art 
pad ractice of spelling. Rtn The elevation of a 
} building delineated, 
sy fae br-tht 0. rs n.s. [6 and )é- 
oa Right description of oy Fotherby. 
ont O'PNOEA, dr-thip'-ne-a, ns. [dpBorvora.] 
A disorder of the Jungs, in which respiration can 
be performed only in an upright posture. [arvey. 
O'RTIVE, ér’-tiv. 157. a. [ortirus, Lat.) Relating to 
the rising of any planet or star, 
ORTOLAN, dr - i. fain. 63. nv. s. [Fr] Asmnall bird 
accounted very delicious. Conley 
ORTS, dris. n.s. [the past particle of the Anglo- 
Saxon verb opetcan.) Refuse; things left or 
thrown away. 


O’RPHANISM, ér’-fan-nizm. sola Fr.] State ORV: AL, ér'-val. n, s, [orrala, Lat.] The herb clary. 


of an orphan. "Sh 


herwmood . 
O/RPHAS ro, ér’-fand. a. Bereft of parents or ORVIETAN, dr-vd-dt4n. ns, [orvietano, Ital. So 


called from a mountebank. at Orvieto in Ttaly.] An 


frien 
ORPIANOTROPHY, ér-fhn'-d-trb Fé, 2, 8, [dppa- antidote or counter poison, Bailey. 


An hospital for orphans. 
oWtPIMENT, 1 ph alee n. $. [auripigmentum, 
Lat] A folinceous fossil, of a fine texture, remark- 


ably heavy, and its colour is - bright and beautiful 


yellow, like that of 
ORPINE, ér’-pin. Bn s. [orpin, Fr.] Liverer or | 


root. Spense 
ORRERY, or’ pa a 168. 2.5, An instrument 
which, by many complicated movements, repre- 
nce the revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; 3 first 
de by Mr. joa from his pa- 
ison the earl of Orre 
ORRIS, ér'-ris, n. 5, farts, Lat.] A plant and flower, 


Miller. 
ORRIS, dr’-ris. n. s. [old Fr.] A sort of gold or sil- 
ver lace ; ; perhaps a — of or frais, 
ORT®, drt. ns. A t, Shakspeare. 
ORTHODOX §, dr’ ia-ddics. 50S, Qa. [dpGos and 
ORTHODO'XAL §, dr-thd-dbks’-4). § doxéw.) Sound 
rit opinion ~_ — not heretical. Bacon. 
Orthodaxral is o! 
on THODOXLY ind dbks-1 ad. With sound- | 


oWTHOBONESS®. _Be-thivddks-nds, ns. State 


ORTHODOXY, ‘arn ikea 517. ns. [defo 
dolla] Soundness in opinion and doctrine, Water- 


0 RTHODROMICKS, br-thb-drém'-iks. n. s. [dpGos 
and dpdyos.) ‘The art of saili ing in the are of some 
great cxels, which is the shortest or straightest dis- 
tance be between any (wo points on the surface of the 
globe. 


OSCHEO'CELE, fs-ké+y-stle. n. s. [doycor and 

«i)\y.] A kind of hernia, when the intestines break 
into the scrotum, Dict. 

To O'SCILLATE §*, és'-sil-late, v. n. [aseillo, Lat.J 

|| _'To move backward and forward. Chambers 

OSCILLATION, ds-sil-li’-shdn. in oscilla , 
Lat.} The act of waving | backward forward 
like a pendulum. Bp. Berk 

OSCILLATORY, deat! ‘ade? ad, Moving back- 

wards aud forwards like a penduluin, Arbuthnot 

O'SCITANCY §, 60 sé-tin-st. m. 5. ph enter Lat] 
The act of yawning. — — care- 
lessness. Government of the Ti 

| O'SCITANT, ds'-st-tAnt. a, ects, Lat] Yawn- 
ing 5 unusually sleepy. 8S dente. Mil- 


O'SCITANTLY®, aaee ad. Carelessly. 


stove. 
OSCITA’TION, ds-sh-th'-shdn, n.s. [oscito, Lat.} 
The act of yawning. Tutler. 
O'SIER, 6’-zhér. 451. n. 5. [osier, Fr.) A tree =o 
owen kind, 1 growi ing by the water. Shi 
SMUND), 42’-miind. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
O'SN ABURGS*, 62’-na-bargs. x. s. White and 
—_ coarse Jinens imported from Osnaburg in 
erman 
OSPRAY, és’-pra. ns. A large, blackish hawk. 
Sha 
O'SSE LET, ‘ds'-sd-lét, nt. s. [Fr] A little, bard 
substanee, arising on the inside o a horse's knee, 
among the small bones. Ferricr’s 
O'/SSEOUS 6°. dsh’-4-ds. a. [ossens, Lat Bony ; re- 
sembling a bone. Brown. 


Harris 
okrHopkosy, br'-thd-drdim-é. n.s, Sailing in a I OSSICLE, be wslk-kl. 405. ns. [ossiculum, Lat] A 


straight cou 

ea RTHOEPI 
skilled in orthotpy. 

O/RTHOEPY* be -thd-epe. 519. nm. 5. [8005 and 
txos.] The art of pronouncing words properly. 

ures, 

kr It is not a little surprising, that so few of our diction- 
aries of pronunciation have inserted this word, so poen- 
liarly appropriated to the subject thoy have treated. It 
is regularly derived from the Greek bpferreis, and is as 
necessary to our senguage ns orthograph a ¥ 
&e. Mn Elphinston and Mr. Nares place the accent on 
the first syllable of this word, aa I have done, 


O/RTHOGON i, or’ 
A rectangled fi 
ane yell’ Seal a. Rectangular. 


ORTHO GRAPHER, br-thdg'-eritfér. a. s. One 


who g to the rules of grammar, 


ORTHOGR SGRAPHICAL, Srthd-graf-te-kal. | a. || 





“so ua 5. [Gp0as and yurte] ' 





small bone. Holder, 


OEPIST, Sr'-thd-d-plst. n. s. One who is|| OSSV/FICK, dssif-fik, 509, 0, [ossa and fario, Lat.] 


Having the power of making bones, or changing 
en or membranous to bony substance. Wise- 


OSSIFIC A'TION, $s-s8--ki'-shfin, st. *. Change 
of carneous, me mbranous, or cartilaginous, into 
bony substance. hae 

O'SSIFRAGE, ds'-s0- i ig ns. [ossifraga, Lat] 
A kind of eagle. Ler 

ToOSSIPY, b5'-36-11. 133. r. a. To chaage to bove. 
Sharp. 

OSs VOROU S, bssivewd-riis, 518. a. [ossa and 
roro, Lit.) De vouring hones, Derham, 

OSSUARY, ds'-shit-4- TO, nek. [ossvariwe, Lat] A 
charnel house ; 3a oe where the bones of dead 
people are kept, 

pd I’, dst. ae: %. A "Tile, ies bes or malt are 
OUST, dst. § dried. 

OSTE NBII 4 ~~ a. [ostendo, Lat] 





OTH , OUT 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tib, bhi =—dil ;—pSdnd ;—thin, His, 


Such as is proper or intended to be chown. War-| OTHERWHERE, Star’ ie-betre. ad. [other and 
ton. Colourable ; plausible. Pownal In other places. Hook 
PBhow ug; be bs-tén’-siv. 158, 428. a. foe Fe} OTHERWHILE, arn’-dr-hwelle, ad. [other and 
betokening. | OoTHERWHILES, rw -tirhv.§ while.) At 
, ds-ténr’. na [ostentum, Lat.] “Sew other times. Hom 
ance ; air ; easel mien, w 5 OTHERWISE, Sradkehen: or dru’-dir-wiz. 140, 
— Shakspeare. A portent; a prodigy. C ad, [other and wise. In a different manner, Hook. 


er. By other causes. Raleigh, In other respects. 
Tr OSTE/NTATE$*, b5-tdn’thte. v. a. ed ee 7 
Lat.) To _ | os gg display of ; to display OTTER, bv’-tr, 98. ns. [ven Bee. wa An amphibi- 
a ei ous animal that preys upon fish. 
‘TION, i n, Sl O’'UBAT, éiv-bat. " s, A i a caterpillar. 


Lat.) Outward show ; oi: . OUBUST, dW-baist. § Dict. 
Ambitious disp] VB iced show. “Adicon: ary ddish. ns. n ornament of geld or jewels ; 
nnd lg anet, Exod, xxviii. 


A show; a pecs 
OSTENTA’TIOUS, fees a, Boastful ; OUCH « of a Boar. ‘The blow given by a boar’s task. 


vain 5 fond of show } fond to expose to view, Dry-|| Ai 
j OUGHT, wt. 319, 393. n.s. [apbte, Sax.]. Any 


OSTENTA’TIOUSLY, és-tn-th/-shiis-Ié. ad. Vain- thing not nothing. Spenser. 
i OUG TT, & Awt. verb imperfect ; in the second person 
osteNT A OUSNESS, 4s-t2n-th’-shds-nds. n...||  oughtest, [preterit of owe.] Owed; was bound to 
ontnti boastfulness, pay; have been indebt man. {preterit of 
TA’TOR, ds-t2n-th/-tdr. n. s. [ostentatenr,|| ore, in See oe Ha aright to, Spenser. 
Fr. A boasterj 8 vain seter to to show. Sherwood. | a heen gh uty. 1 Tim. iii. ‘To be fit ; to 
OSTE/NTOUS*, 5s-tén’-tds. a. [ostento, we dg Fond fbi. meg hers iii, on pe epee, it has 
of show; fond to expose to view. Feltham, - — not ense not susit explai To be fit, or neces- 
OSTF/OCOLLA, 6s-12/-0-kOL-la, nm. s. [éorcov and that he should : as, “ Ought not Christ to have 
coidw.}] A kind of spar frequent in Germany, and a fered 1” ‘At is both of the present and past 
jong famous for bringing on a callus in fractured || tenses, and of all persons except the second singu- 


boues. lar. 

OSTEO'COPE, 4s-tl’-d-kdpe. n. 5. [Sercov and xéx- || OUNCE, ddinse. 312. n. s. [once, Fr.; uncia, Lat,] 
rw.) Pains in the bones, or — in the nerves and A name of weight of different value i in different de- 
membranes that encompass them. Dict, nominations of weight. In troy weight, an ounce 

CSTEOLOGER® , Os-td-6l/-Io,jdr. n. &. A describer || is twenty penay weigh 3 ; a penny-weight, twenty- 


of the bones. four 
OFS LOGY, ds-t0-6-16-j2. 518. n. s. [ereov and || OUN NCE ddnse. n. : once, Fr) A lynx. Milton. 
a A description of the bones. OU'NDED*, dar’ ondé, Fr. ; from unda, 
OSTIARY, 45/-té-4-ré. ns. [ostium, Lat] The || OU/NDING*, Ober alng. a) Waving ; imi- 
ing at which a river dise itself. |] tating waves. Chaucer. Ob. 7 
een. Formerly, an ecclesiastical . Wee | OUPHES, ddfe. 315. ns. [alf, Teut.] A fairy ; 
OSTLERS, és'-ldr. 472, 98. n.s. [hostelier, Fr.] The ob PIT, Le 'n. 103. a. — Shakspeare 
man who takes care of horses at an inn, Swyt. OUR, éér. pron, poss. [opne, ne, Sax) Pen Pertaining 
gery hE en n. 8. [hostelerie, Fr.) The to us; b belong _ hen the oul 


oftMeNe. the ostler. tis wrinen @ ours, Shak. : 
TEN*, » Fy n. s. pl. [from eastmen, OURANC GRAPHY : Pactra Beer Ip n. 8. Esape- 
coming from a country east of Treland.] Danish vos and ypd 1, eo description of the heavens, 


OSTRACISM}, bs/-trhskem ne, (0 1 A OURSELVES Be ostea! 1 the 
» Os’ -1 m. 7. §. Tpaxiepas. > “sAlv2'. reciprocal pronoun. 
ee plural of myself.) We ; not others. a S$ 
sbell. Banishment; publick censure. = gg 
Shakspeare. 
OUSE, 66ze. n. s. Tanners’ bark; rather cose. 
moti acise® és’-trd-size. v. a. To banish ; to| Ai: 
. Marvel. 
and the neck about four or five spans. ‘The feath- | a = take eey. le. To deprive ; to 
are hunted by way of coarse, for they never fly ;, 


manner of passing sentence, in which the note of 
not others, in the oblique cases. 
OSTRACITES, 6s-tri-si’-tiz. [ds’-tra-shs, 
| OU'SEL, 88/-21. 405. n. s. [orle, Sax.] A blackbird, 
OSTRICH | és/-trlish. n. s. [autruche, Fr. 5 struthio, | 
ers of ils wings are in great esteem, and are used | 
bat use their wage to assist them in running more | OU STER le main*, n. s. {old Fr.] Livery. Black- 








ittal or condemnation was marked upon a 
OURSE'LF, éar-sélf, is used in Praail style. 

s. The common oyster in its fossil state. wie 
Lat] A very large bird, with wings very sbort, | 7'o OUST$, dist. 512. v. a. [ouster, éter, Fr.] To 
as an ornament for hats, beds. canopies. They ; Jot Stent, dds'-tar. nm. s. Dispossession. Black- 


ly. € stone, ae 
eoneur OUT §, dit. 312. ad. (ut, Sax.] Not within. Prior. 
HF. Thin wor i mar fr a nantes “7 ai | It is generally o) to in. . In a state of 


disclosure ; as, The leaves are ot. Bacon. Not in 
OTACOU'STICK, dt-ti-kda-stik. n.&. [Sra|| confinement or concealment. Shak. From the 
OTACOU'STICON, Ot-t4-kdd’-std-kbn, § and axbw.J lace or house. Shak. From the inner Bot" 
An instrument to facilitate hearing. Hammond. Beek, xlvi. Not at home : as, When I 
OTHER, fitn’-dr. 98, 459. pron. oden, Sax.] Not’! was ow, Ina state of extinction. 8 Ina state 
the same ; not this; different, [Zooker. Not I,or | of being exhansted. Shak. Not in employment ; H 
he, but some one else, Bacon. Not the one; not'| not in office. Shak. Not in any sport oF party. 
this, but the contrary. South. Correlative to rach.'| Shak. ‘To the end: as, Hear me out. 
Phul. ii, Something besides. Locke, The next. | Loudly ; without restraint. Pope. Not in ia teae 
Shak. The third part. B. Jonson, Jt is some-|| of the. owner, Locke. In an errour. 
times put pie 'y for other thing; something || Ata loss; ina puzzle, Boron. With torn clothes. 
different. Glanvil Drude. Away; so as to consume. , Ee. ee. 
ey be "ie dake. ad. [ether and|| Deficient: as, out of one nang ee 
ward Ia another manner, Shakspeare. | is used em atically kling. It is 
THERGU ,arn’-ir-gylze, a andgwise, | added emphatically to verbs of discovery, Numb, 
Sometimes written othergves:.] Of another kiad.;| xxvii. as 


=—<— 





Not in: noting exclusion, dismission, Deel a 


Po ‘dereliction. Spenser. No longer in. Dryden 
Not in; noting unfitness. Deyien Not within: 
relating to a house. Shak. From : notin 
. From: noting rescue. 

Not in: noting exorbitance or irregularity, Swift, 

mone thing to somethi 
his duty. ating 4 of Chr. Pty. 
state from 5 ifferent state : as, out of tune, 
Shak. Not aocerdiak to; as, owt of character, 
Broome. To a different stnte from ; noting separ- 
ation: as, out of love with. Hooker. Beyond, 

rer. Deviating from: noting irregularity. 
Shak, Past; without: noting something worn out 





co ‘ Grew. 
disor. | of FERLY, Y, "Battie. ad, Towards the outside. 


different : as, ont of | ovit ERMOST, div -tir-mdst. a. (superlative, from 
To a different | 


| 7 ThOU' 





or exhausted. Shak. By means of. Shak. In 


consequence of: noting the motive or reason: as, ea hee 


out of cowardice. Clarendon.—Out of hand. Ln- 
mediately : as, That is easily used which is ready, 
a the hand. Spenser. 


To 
sea? King Charles. 
OUT, in composition, generally signifies something, 
beyond or more than another ; but sometimes it he- | 
tokens emission, exclusion, or ‘something external. 
To OUTACT, Sa-akv. ra, To do beyond. Ot- 


ToOUTBA'LANCE, neva eo ag v.a, To over- 
weigh ; Ravine D 
a0” ‘Ba’ 


7 ‘OUTB 'D, Bit-bid’, v. a. To overpower by bid- 


a higher price. Donne 
ourbe DBER oR, Pitched! -dar, n. ¢. One that outbids, 


OUTBILOW ED, Biu-bldde’. a. Inflated ; swoln with | 


wind, Dry 

To OUTBLU SHE, dit-blash’. rv. a. To exceed in 
rosy colour. Shipman, 

OU’ TBORN, dit’-bérn, a. Foreign; not native. 


“and defeat sh Bae more daring, insolent, or splendid | 
To 


down with impudence 


OUTBREAK, Bat’ -brake. n. s. That which breaks || OU"THOUSE®, 


forth ; eruption, Shek 


epeare 
OU'TEREARING* dfit-brh’-King. n.s. Thatwhieh || 


. Fer- 


To OUTBREA'THE, éit-brérne’. va, To weary 
by having better breath. Shak. ‘Co expire. Spenser. 
Tot OUTB T'BL'D*, éit-bid’. 


Spenser. 
To OUTBUYLD®, dét-biid’, va, To exceed in, 
vo of building ; to build more durably. |) 
OUTCAST, Giit’-kast, part. Thrown into the air as 
voles: as unworthy notice. Spenser. Banished ; | 
ot” lied, Milton. 


AST, _—s Wy en 492. nos. Exile ; one reject- | 
OUTcE PT vbr enf 


one expe E 

x changing the 

Latin er into the oe Be igs oe e OT 

To ee LYMB®*, ddt-klime’. ». a. ie climb be-| 
you 

To OUTCOMPASS®, Git-kiim’-pds. v.a. To ex- 
ceed due bounds, Bacon. 

To OUTCRAET, éit-krafi’. va. To excel in cun- 
ning. Shakspeare. 

OUTCRY, div-krl. 492. nm. s. Cry of vehemence ;)) 
ery of distress ; clamour. Spenser, Milton. Clam: || 
— of detestation. South. A publick sale; an aue- 


. B. Jonson, 
Tut vOUTDNRE, dit-dare’. v. a. ‘To venture beyond. 


_ forth ; powerful appearance. Sir 











UT, dat. v. a. [utian, Sax.] Todeprive by ex 


bit-bar’, v. pte shut out by fortifi- ll a 


|i 


| 
OUTBOUND, éfu/-bddind. a. Destinated toadistant || OUTGO'ING*, ddt- 


vo not coming home. Dry H 
To OUTBRA'VE,  dat-brive’.e- oO 0 hear down | 7'o 


UTRRAZEN Bdecbek! ‘a'n, via. To bear, ou rc UARD, édt'-gyard. n. s. One 


| OUTLANDISH, ddt-tind’-ish, a. 


ri OUT OUT 
rT ae ‘ 1 559.—Fite, far, fll, fit;—mé, mét ;=—plne, pin ;— 
AP ‘ 
2 OUT, dit. interj. An expression of abhorrence or ex- || To OUTDO’, dit-d6d’. v. a. To excel; to surpass ; 
t 4 i pulsion “Shakspeare. rh has sometimes upon afier|| to perform bevond another. Waller. 
34 Shakspea To UTDRENK®, éit-drink’. v. a. To exceed in 
ee OUT of Bat-bv. prep. From: uoting produce, Spen-\| _ drinki 


To! OUTDWETL TE'LL, dit-dwal’, v. a, To stay beyood 
ourrE TERY Sivae, 98. a. That which is without : 


outer.) Remotest from the midst. Bacon. 

To OUTFA'CE, dit-fise’, v. a. To brave ; to bear 
—-: by show of ma animity or impudence. 
ure. ‘To stare down. Raleigh. 

Pawn, éit-fawn'. va. ‘To excel in fawn- 


. Hud 
diit-fdst’. via. To exceed in 


To aU TEEAST®, 
feasting. <P, Taylor. 
Giu’-fit. m.s. A naval term, signifying 
wipment of a ship for her voyage. 
10 OUTFLA‘/NK®, dit-filnk’, v. a. To outreach 
e flank or wing of an army 
7 ‘OUT FLY’, dati’. ra. To leave , behind in 


0 OU Garth. 
Te vUTE O/OL*, d0t-f64!', v.a. To exceed in folly. 


ourroRM, dit’-form. n. s. External appearance. 


To OUTFROWN, éit-fréin’. vr. a. To frown 
down 3 to overbear by frowns, Shakspeare. 
OU’ Bt i oe éiw-gite. n. s. Outlet ; passage out- 
wards, & 
To OUTGE’ NEI RAL* , biit-jén'-4r-Al, v. a. To ex- 
ceed in military skill or manceuvre. Ld. Chester- 


0 CuTG I'VE, dat-giv’ v. a. To surpass in giving. 


To OUTGO §, ddt-g6'. vr. «. pret. outwent ; grind 
gone. ‘To surpass; to excel. Carew. To go be- 
yond ; to leave behind in going, St, Mark, vi. To 
circumvent ; to overreach. Denham. 

go/-ing. ns. The act of going 

ar the state o' gin forth, Js. Ixv. 

OUTGROYV bitgrd!. v. a. To surpass in 
hay to grow too great or too old for any thing. 


ata 

distance from the main body, as a defence. South, 

éat'-hdds. “a. s. A barn, stable, 
coachhouse, cowhouse, or any other convenience, 
attached or belonging to a dwelling house. 

TOUTES: bat FA ‘', v a. ‘To overpower by 
jestin 

0 OU AU'GCLEr, bina r.a. To surpass 


oe lia 
v.n. To sprout forth, || T’e UTK ~ bb ae v. a, To surpass in 


knavery. L 


our LAND §*, Btn lind. a, [uclende, Sax.) For- 


OUFLANDER®, éat-lind/-tr. om. 5. lectabs, 
Sn} A foreigner ; one of another couutry. 


_[uvlendire, 
ol a native 5 foreign . Neh. xiii. 
TO LA'ST, dav-list’. n. a. To surpass in dura- 
tion. Baron 


7. OUTLAW $, dav’-liw. ns. [uclaya, Sax.] One ex- 


cluded from the benefit of the law, A robber; a 
bandit. Shaks, speare. 

To OUTLAW, fv-law, v, a. {utlayian, Sax.) 
‘daly “he of the benefits and protection of the 
aw. Nhe. 


OUTL AWRY , Odt’-law-rd. ns. A decree by which 


any man is cut off from the community, and de- 
prived of the protection of the law, Shakespeare ne, 

To OUTLEAP, dit-lépe’. v. a. To pass by leaping; 
to start beyond. 


oY TLEAF, Oit'-lépe. nos. Sally; fright; eseape- 


Toot » OvD DA‘TE, dat-date’. va, To antiquate, Ham-. | OUTLET. Wit'-lét. ms. Passage outwards; dis- 


it 


charge outwards; room parsage ofegress, Baron 


OUT 


OUT 


—nd, mave, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tib, bill ;—dil __ =, méve, nde, nbt —tdbe, thib,,ball ;—Bil ;—pBiind ;—thin, ris, j—thin, THis. 


OUTLICKER®, dat'-lik-dr. n.s. A naval word: aj) To OUTRE’ACH, dat-raeish’. v. a. To go bevond ddt'-lik-tr. n.s. A naval word: a 
small piece of timber fastened to the top of the 


7: OUTLYE®, dat-l, v. a. To surpass in — 


OUTLIERS, Sat’-I-ar. n. s. One who lies not 
not resident, i in the place with which heer Tosh or 
duty connects him. . Frewen. 

OU’TLINE, Stine, n.s, Contour; line by which 


ity. Dryden, 
To du PELE, i Bade he ie venadi 


Shakspeare. 
OUTLIVER, bait-liv’-dr. 98. n. #. A survivor. 
To OUTLO 2a gy v.a. To face down; to 
browbeat. Bak. To look out; to select. Cotton. 
OU TLOUR), Bii'-I38k, n.s. Vigilance ; foresight. 


oUTLOPE®, bat'-1d out and loopen, Dutch, 
An excursion. lorto., Ob. us } 
To OUTLU’STRE, dat-las’-tar. v. a. To excel in 


oUTLY IN ina ai 


; me hontig ed 


a. Not in the com- 
robe from the general 


To chee: Temple CH, aired. v.a. To leave be- 
hind in the march 
*To POUTMEA'SURE, db yt ren v.a. To ex- 
oftNost, ST. da’ es og a. Remotest from the mid- 
To yet ella dit-nim’-bar. v. a. To exceed 
Te ourrach CE, dit-phse’. v.a. To lea 
f ra. ou to leave 
behind. Chapman. iit 
pied vince bit-par’-d-mdér. v. a. To 
mistresses, 
OUTPARISH, Har -plirish. n. s. Parish not lying 
within the wails. Graunt. 
pf rte ae Part remote from the 
T OW OUTPOISE®. "ii hie’, we. To outweigh. 


OUTPORCHS, éar’-pdrtsh. nm. s. An entrance. 


OUTPORT* nach ao n.s. A at some dis- 
tance from the cit city ap rk 
oU'TPOST*, begesyrs n. 8. A military station 


without the finch of the camp, or at a distance from 
~ — body of the army. Men placed at such 


T OUTPOUR, dat-pdér’. 316. v.a. To emit; to 


send forth im a stream. 
To on Serge éit-prd/. v.a. To exceed in car- 


a OUTER ACH, ddt-préétsh’, v. a. To exceed 
in the of preaching Hammond. 
Tat ou (PRIZE, »btt-prlee v. a, ‘To exceed in the 


t. Shakspeare. 

OUTRAGE §, maai’-ridje. 497, ns. [ontrage, Fr.) 
Open violence ; a mischief. Gower. Mere 
cree he ple 
To OU'TRA ‘rhdje. v.a. [outrager Ad. 

To injure Oat or contmnailensly 5 to to’ insult 

roughly and tumultuously. 

Te Oy Rage, te éit’-ridje. v. n. To commit exor- 

es. Ascham, Ob, J. 

OUTRA'GIOUS, or OUTRA‘GEOUS, bat-rd/-jads. 
a. Violent ; furious ; rasing 3 exorbitant ; tamul- 
taous ;_ tarbulent. Excessive ; ‘passing 
— or . Enormous; atro- 


s. Si 
oUTR ‘A’GIO SLY, bdt-rd/jas4é. ad. Violent! 
ra ly furiously. Spenser. Excessiv 4 


Rivers 
OUTRAGE, , Olt-rd/jas-nés. n.s. Fury; 
To a aca Sft’-raze. v. a. To root out en- 


OUTRES BS Bork’. a. [Fr.] Extravagant ; over- 
qernined. Dr. Geddes, 
To QUTRE/ASON?, bdt-ré’-2'n. va. To excel in 
reasoving ; to reason be . South. 


diffuse. 
Shakspeare. 
OUTSTRE'E 
lo 


To OUTRE‘ACH, ddt-rétish’. v. a, To go beyond. 


~ OUTRE/CKON®, , Seet'-k'n. r.a. To exceed 
arson, 

To v OUTIREV ENG, 6 B, Obt-rine’ v.a. To reign through 

To > OUTIIDE dit-ride’. v. a. To pass by riding. 


To OUTRI'DE®, dat-ride’. v. n. To travel about on 
horseback, or in a vehicle. Addison. 

OUTRIDER, édt-rl’-dér. n.s. A summoner whose 
office is to cite men before the sheriff. Dict. One 
who — about on horseback or in a vehicle. 


OUT 'GGER*, bht-rig’-gir. n.s, A naval word, 
signifying both a strong beam of timber fixed on 
the side of a ship to secure the mast in the act of 
ss and a small boom occasionally used 
on the 

~ TRIGHT, viet ad. rs without 

Arbuthnot. ‘ompletely, A ddison, 

THO iTRIVAL®, trl val v.a. To surpass in 
excellence. Addison. 

OU'TROAD, div-rdde. n. s. Excursion. 1 Mace. xv. 

To OUTROAR, ddt-rére’, v.a. To exceed in roar- 


re bUTROOT, édt-rdév. v. a. To extirpate ; to 
hohe See 
ite ee 4 Sart va. To leave behind in 
be speare. To exceed, Addison. 
To OU oa i —— vr. a. To leave behind 
in sailing. Bearwaont and Fletcher. 
OUTSCA'PE, ddt-skipe’. n.s, Power of escaping. 


T OUTSCORN, dat-skérn’. v. a. To bear down 
or content by contempt 

To OUTSE’ L, Oit-s2¥. ra. To exceed in the 
price for which a is ais A sell at a higher 
rate “ee ct ‘o gain a higher 


obtsere, Bi -s8t. n. s. Opening 5 beginning. 


Mason 

To OUTSHPNE, dat-shine’. v. a. To emit lustre. 
Shak. ‘To excel in lustre. 

To OUTSHOOT, dat-shodt’. v.a. To exceed in 
shooting. wen. ‘To shoot beyond. Norris. 

To OUTSHU'T®, dat-shav. r, a. 'T'o exclude. Donne, 

OUTSIDE, éat’-slde. m. ». sonnei danced der 
ternal part. ae | ne part remote 
from the mfidic. Bacon pet fcial appearance. 
Locke. The utmost, Mortine Person ; external 

an. Bacon. Outer side; part not enclosed. Spect. 

To! OUTSI'T, dit-sit’. v. a. To sit beyond the time 
of any South, 

Te OUTST es biv-skip’. v. a. To avoid by flight 


ovrsicinr, dat'-skért. n.s. Suburb; outpart. 
To OUTSLEEE, 3dt-slédp’. v. a. To sleep beyond. 


Sha! . 

To OUTSO/AR®, Obe-etee, v.a. To soar beyond. 
Gov. of the Tone 

70 OUTSOUND®,  Bat-sBtind’. v. a. To exceed in 


Hammond. 
sit pOU'TSPE AK, bdt-spéke’. v. a, To bas some 


beyond : to ex 
TO SPORT dti-spdrt’ va, Tos beyond 
To OUTSPRE'AD, . 0 extend ; 


ddt-spréd 
Te OUTST AD, Git-stind’. v. a. To support; to 
— Woodward. To stand beyond the proper 


To OUTSTAND, “een v.n. To protuberate 
from the 
To OUTSTARE, Kat-sthre’, vn. a. To face down: 
to browbeat ; to outface with effrontery, Shas. 
3 ir, bit’-strédt. n.s, Street in the ex- 
of a town. 
ours + —_ aga v. a. To extend; 


dou 
ee +8) OTSTR DE Ty surde’. v. a. To surpass in 
striding. B. Jonson. es 


we 


OUT 


eee 


OVE 
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To OU'TSTRIP, dadt-strip’. 497. v. a. [on, and the | ats a ge it- = né, v.a. To exceed in 


Sax. pr iran.) To outgo; to leave behind ina 
riSirti éat-swhre’. v. a. To overpower 
by sweari 


To peed 
- swee! 


OVAL yet 88. ‘[orale, Fr. ; ovum, Lat. an 
ee] J ‘Op ; resem ing the longitudinal section 


, ddt-swi/-t’n. v. a. To excel || OVAL, La n. 8. :. That which has the shape of an 
UTSWELL*, dat-swal’, v. a. To overflow. ov tRioUs, b-vh/-ré-s, a. Consisting of eggs. 


A'KES, Bht-thke’. prep. Except. Gower. '| O/VARY, 0/-vA-ré. n. s. [ovaire, Fr. ; ovarinm, Lat.} 


The part a = ——_ in which unpreguation is 


bs OUT TALK, bdt-thwk’, v, a. To overpower by ofiamet, Fi 


Ts ouFrO, GUE, dit-tiing’. v. a. To bear down 


To OUTTO® 8 Bat-tdp’. vr. a. fal + i aa 
- nOUTVALUE, LUE, Sit-vAY-& wv. . To transcend 


+ o OUTVE NOM, ét-vén'-nim. v.a. To exceed 
To o OUTVIE ae v. a. To exceed ; to SUrpass ; 
To > OUT IN, ddt-vil-lin. v. a. To exceed in 


7. OUTVOLCE, dti-vdly. v. a. To outroar; to 
exceed in clamour. Shakspeare. 

y curcing a adtecee bit-vote’. ite a. To conquer by 

urality 

rot OUTWA'LK, “bat 21 Nis vig . a. To leave one 
in walking. bg the walking of a spectre. 
See To Watx. B. Jonson. 

OUT WAL, stil 498. n. s. Outward part of 
a buildi cial a 

OUTWARD $5 bar'-wArd, 88. a, [ucpeap , Sax] 
Materially external. External: op ‘10 in- 
ward: visible. . Extrinsick ; adventitious, 
Shak. Foreign, not intestine, Har layard. Tendi 
to the out-parts, D. logy.) Carnal; 


In theo 
al; not spiritual 
oul Warb, awa: Dp Shak- 


ouTw WARD, éit’-ward. 498. ad. To foreign parts : 
outward bound. To the outer parts. 

ou TWARDLY, &it’-ward-lé, ad. Externally : op- 

—s imear diy. Hooker, In appearance not sin- 


obi Waits, éiv-wirdz. ad. Towards the out- 
ris. 


v OUTWA’TCH®, Sft-witsh’. r a. To surpass |; 


in watchfulness. B. Jonson. 
To OUTWE’AR, dft-ware’. v. a. To wear out, 
To Lape totoaty Pope. To last longer 
than TWEED. ot 
To peda E’ ddt-wédd’. v. a. To extirpate as 


weed, 
To OUTWE ER, bdt-weep’. ua. To exceed in 


To SOOT WEIGH ddt-wa'. v. a. To exceed in 
gravity. Wilkins. To hl aE to excel in 
value or influence. 

To OUTWE'LL, dit-wal’. v. a, “To pour oui. Spen- 


ser, Ob J. 
OUTWE'NT*. See To Ovtao. 
éit-win’. va. 


To OUTWIN®, 
Spenser. 

To ot En, ddt-wind’, v. a. To extricate ; to 

To pte Aa at dat-wing’. v. a. To outstrip; to 


TeOUTWIT, ddt-wit’. ». a. To cheat; to over-| 
me by stratagem. Kettlewell. 

ou'Tw RK, Li piote 498, n. s. Parts of a forti- 
fication next the ene Bacon. 

ig datas an Baw when’, part. Consumed or de- 


se. Milton 
T:0 wort, bat-warth’, v.a. To excel in 


value. akspeare. 
To OUTW RE ‘ST, dht-fést’. v. a. To extort by vio- 


oor eo Tair, Sit-riwt'. part. Outdone; ex- 
ceeded in efficacy. B. Jonson. 


To get out of. 


ATE*, 6'- vite. <. [ovatus, , Let} ee 
marked o 
OVATION d-visbin ac” [F¥.5 ovatio, Lat. 
lesser triumph among the Romans, allowed to 
commanders who had won a victory without much 
bloodshed, or defeated some less idable ene- 


OVEN, dv'-v'n. 103. n.s. [oren, Sex} An arched 
cavity heated with fire to bake bread. Spenser. 
O'VER hath a double signification in the names of 
a, according to the different situations of them. 
f the place be upon or near a river, it comes front 
the Saxon of pe, a brink or bank: but if there is 
in the neighbo bourhood another of the same name, 
distinguished wt Bag addition of nether, then over 
OVER’, dvdr, 90,418. Piaf Goth. ; 
, O'-vdr, 98, 418. prep, [ufar, ore 
Sax.] Above, with respect to ; excellence or dig: 
nity. D . Above, with Hs gga to rule or —— 
— uth, een in place. 
from side to wae, = Te esp eer over the roa 
Shak. Tees, s ifusively Homimond. Upon. 
Bacon. This is ant nsed in over night. 
, Ty is, in all senses, written by contraction 


OVER, 4/-vir, ad. Above the top. St. Luke, vi. 
More’ than a quantity assigned. Hooker. From 
side to side. Grew. From one to another. Bacon, 
— a — beyond the sea. Bacon. On the 

Genesis, “Past. Knolles. Throughout; 

compe Shak. With re pacer a 
Extreordinary ; Baal gaa 

and above. Besides ; what was. arte sup- 
posed or imm: ediatel: eat Num. iii. me 
against. Mss my le ive over. 
cease from. To step to elp no Samer: 
as, His phydclons have giren him over.—In com- 
position, over has a variety of siguifications ; 
it +3 arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or 
other parts of speech, in a sunse equivalent to more 
than he eek e ee. cuboas: 

a. Upper. is upper 
eakae Chaucer. sis 

ToOVER®, 6'-vir, v.a. To get over. /Prgge. 

- OVERABOUND, 6-var-A-béind’. v. n. To 

bound more than enough. — 

To dale é-var-Gkt’, v. a. ‘To act more than 


To OV tea Crs ee ae v.n. To act more than 
rn uisite. B. 
0 OVERA'GITATE®, 6-vir-Ad’jd-tate. r.a. To 
 diooas or controvert too much. Bp. Fo 
To OV cl sa é-vdr-drtsh’, va. To cover as 


with an 

To OVERAWE, ie ae v.a. To keep in awe 
by superiour influence. S; 

To "OV RBA‘LANCE, Fy Maral’ lanse, 493. r. a. 
To weigh down ; to preponderate. Locke. 

oO- What has been ahead of words compounded with 
counter is applicable to thoae compounded with over, 
The noun and the verb sometimes follow the analogy 
of dissyllables ; the one having the accent on the firat, 
and the other on the latter syllables,—See Courter. 
BaLance. FF. 

agenda aha 6-var-bal-lMinse. n. s. Some- 

thi than equivalent. Temple. 

OVE BATTLE, é/-vir-bdt-l. a. See Batter. 

Too fruitful; exuberant 

To OVERBE’AR, Svarbdre’ v.a, To repress; to 
subdue ; to whelur ; _— down. Hooker 


OVE OVE 


a ae 
ae move, nér, ndt —thbe, tab, ball; iti 3—potind ;—thin, THis, 
To rat sont tL d-vir-bénd’. v. a. To stretch |) To OV ERE" YE, 6-vir-l’. v. a, To mpeaaes. To 
too in Donne. observ remark, Shakspeare. 
To OVERE PD, 6-var- a. v. a. To offer more |OVERFAL, &/-vdr-fall, 406" 2. n. s. Cataract. Ra- 
than equivalent. Dryden 


Ty OvES BLO’W, Sivar-bly. vn. To be past its |) icp ociase é-vir-fldte’. v. a. To cover as 








Spenser with water. a oe 
To OVERBLOW, , dvair-bky, wv. ra To drive away | To OVERFLOW §, 6-vir-0, v. 2. To be fuller 
as clouds before the wind. Wailer. _ than the brim can bold. Dryden. To exuberate; 


OVERBOARD, 6 6/-vir-bord. ad. Off the ship ; out |, abound, Ro, 
of the ship. Ei TH OVERFLOW. 6-vir-fld’. ra. To fill beyond 
70 OVER Rows, ,d-var-brdii’. v.a.'To hang over. the bet brie. Bp. Taylor, To deluge ; to drown; to 


Collins. nr 
OVERBU'LT®, é-vér-bilt’. part. a. Built over. OVERFLOW é-vir-fiiY, 492. n.s. Inundatien; 


| nore than fulness; such a quantity as runs over. 
Bi Ag —piallnre 6-vir-bilk’, r.a To oppress by | Bacon. 
| OVERFLO’WING, d-viir- fii’-lng. n.s. Exuberance ; 


TOVERD ‘RDEN, é-var-bar’-d’n. rv. a. To load |) Denham 
pat weig ht. Sidney. pepe yINGLY, }-vitr-fd'-ing-bé. ee Exu- 
TeOvEt RBU'Y, Ovdr-bi. v.a. To buy too dear. || _berantly; at abundance. Boyle. Ob 
a. Hail, To ove! ‘, 6-war-fll. x. a. To cross “a “tight. 
To oper igpenata tg ome as v. a. To 


cover as with anopy. OVE FO RWARDNESS, é-var-for’-whrd-nés, 
Ts OVERCARRY, vor-kir-ré. va. To hurry || ns. ‘Too great quickness ; too great readivess. 


too far ; to be urged to any thi violent or danger- Hale. 
Hayward = id To OVERFRE'IGHT, 6-var-frite’, v. a. pret. over 


To SOVERCAST, d-var-kdst’. va. part. overcast. |) _freizhted, part. over fraught. ‘To load too heavily ; 
To cloud ; to darken ; 3 to cover with m. -|) ‘to fill with too great quantity. Carew. 
ser. To cover : needie-women call that whic OVERFRU'ITFUL*, 6-var-frddv' 41. @. Too rich; 
encircled with a thread, haga) —anal Poster, Te too luxuriant, Dryden. 
rate too high in computation. i Ove sie ,O-vilr-gét’, va. To reach ; to come 


To OVERCHA’‘RG ge wire vw a. ond 
Raleigh. TovenGrl *, d-vir d’. v. a. To gild over; 


press; to cloy; to su 
Mirror for rates, 
| ro > OVERGURD:, , O-var-gérd’. v. a. To bind ton 


to crowd too much. Pope . ‘To burthen. Shak. 

To rate too high. Shak.’ To fill too full. Loeke. 
To load with 100 gre a charge. Shakspeare. 

To OVERCLUMBS, vair-klinve’. v.a. To climb gt > OvERGLANCE, te came v. a. To look 

ROVERELST, b 4-var-kldid’. v. a. To cover ~ pOVERGO, ecolmg 4 wa Tesmpess to excel, 

To TOVERCLOY, br d-vir-kld¥. v. a. To fill beyond OVERGONES, é-var-gn’. part. a. Injured ; ruined. 

To ity COMET wecome .t. a. pret. J over- OvERGRA 'SSED*, é-var t. a. P eter too 


part. pass. overcome. [overcomen, Dutch. wn wil 
To To caiians to conquer; to vanquish. Sense | 720 > OVERGOTG Ny oe bn 1 et, v. a ro. gorge 
To surmount. Law. To overflow; to surcharge rg a by 
case To come over or upon ; to invade ov ERGREYAT at grits’. «. ipa om. Locke. 
T) OVERGROW §, d-vair-grd’, To cover 
pice OVERCOME, b-vdr-km’ v. n. To gain the _~ growth. Spenser. sgt "shove. Morti- 


Rom. i 
OvE COMER, j-vic-kise/-snie. «. 2. He who To OVERGROW, d-viir-gr’. vn. To grow be- 
overcomes. Powell, the fit or natural size. Knolles. 
it ordre te é-vir-kim'-Ing-lé, ad. With ofetano Wr, é/-vir-groth. n. s, Exuberant 
periority ; in the manner of a conqueror. More. Bacon, 
To. OV OVERCOUNT, é-vir-kédn’. v. a. To rate TE OVERHALE, 6-vir-hhwl’. v.a. To spread over. 


above the true value. Soe ary Spenser. ‘To examine over in: as, He over- 
To OVERCOVER, 4-vir-kdv’-dr. v. a. To cover healed say ee ack aa 3 
the last w 
To SOPERCROW, bride v. a. To crow as in Wolo it ist thes morted See To Hass. sas 
To OVERS ANDES, 6-vir-hin’-dl. v.a. To men- 
To v OVERDA TE, bvin-dinw. v. a. To reckon or || tion too o 


beyousd the ee . Milton. Te OVERHA'NG d-var-hing’. va. To jut over; 
OVERDIG HT*, pe te’. part. a. Covered over, a homeed ome 

Spenser. To 1A/NG, 6-véir-hing’. v. n. To jut over 
To OVERDO’, 6-var-dd¥, v, a. To do more than 


Milton. 
ys — To de To een v.a. To make 
DO", b-vir-dds. v. n. To do too muc too hard. . 
oar 4 OVERHA'ST STULY®, d-virshhs'-td-18.ad. In oo great 
To » OVERDRE'SS, }-vir-drés’. v.a. To adorn lav- 


rry. Hi 
7 aaly Pee nxe, ‘ae. ; lOVERHA/STINESS*, ioe Pre- 
« OVER v nk’. v. mn. [open- tation ; too much haste. 
dSpincan, Sax.} To drink too much; to bacon OVERHA'STY §*, 6-var-hhs’-té. a. Too quick ; in 
drunk. at haste. Hammond. 
gh at feng toad 6-vir-drive’. v. a. To drive too || To » OV ERHAUL*, é-var-hhwl’, wv. a, [A sea term.] 
strength. Gen. xxxiii. To unfold or loosen an assemblage of the tackle. 
Te OVERDI Y*, d-vdr-dri’, », a. To dry too much. |} To examine over again. See OVERHALE. 


oft amnp, é-vir-¢/-gir. a. Too vehement OVERHE’AD, é-vir-héd’. ad. Aloft; in the zenith 5 


in desire. above. Milton 
OVERE/ AGERLY*, 6-vir-’-gar-lé, ad. With too id OVERHE’AR, af agen v. a. To hear those 
much haste or vehemence. o do not mean to be heard, Shakspeare. 
To OVERE’MPTY, d-vir-ém’-1é. 2. a. To make To OVERHE AT, é-viir-héte’. v. a To heat too 


too empty. Carew. | much. Addison, 











OVE OVE 
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To OVERHE'LE®, 6-var-héle’, v.a. To cover over, ||] OVERMU'CH §, get a. Too much; more 
See To Here. B, Jonson. than enough. 

To OVERHE ND, é-vir-hénd’. v. a. To overtake ; pena Se i, Sov mits ad. In too great a de- 
to reach, 

To OV EIUOY, tae v. a. To transport; to of mac CH, ‘$-var-mitsh’, n,s. More than enough. 


ish. 
OV TERIO’, & Star ibe. n. 8. Transport; ecstasy. pa damscre ‘CHNESS, weir aoe a gia 


Shakspeare. superabundance. 
To OVERLA'BOUR, é-var-la’-bar. v. a. To take | Tt OVERMU LTITUDE*, a ee i ast ra 
too much pains on any thing; to harass with toil..| ‘To exceed in num 


Milton. 
Dryden. {] OVERNIGHT, 6-var-nlte’. n. s. Night before bed- 
To OVERLA'DE, d-vir-lide’. va. To overbur-|| _ time. Shakspeare 
then. Suckling.  serlitsje.e-L q || To OV ERNAME ME, d-var-nAme’. v. a, To name in a 
OVERLA'RGE, 6-var-larje’. a. rthan et series, Shakspeare. 
Collier, ai ite Tv OVERNOL SE*, 6-vdr-ndvze’. v. a. To over- 
sd OVERLA'SHY, é-var-ldsh’. v. x. To exagger-— wer by noise. Cowley. 
Barrow o OVERO'FFICE, 4-var-6f'-fis. v. a. To lord by 
OVERLA'SHINGLY, betes Set ad. With || _ virtue of an office. Shakspeare. 
ration. Brerewood. Ob. J. OVEROFFI’ CIOUS, 6-var-bf-fish’-ts. a. Too busy 5 
To » OV RLA’Y §, d-var-la’. v. a. To oppress by too || _ too importunate. Collier. 
much weight or power. T'usser. To smother with || Jo OVERPA’INT*, oe vdir-pl v. a, To colour or 
too much or too close covering. den, "To\| describe too strong! 
smother; to crush; to overwhelm. South. To! To OVERPA'SS ney at -pis’. v. a. To cross. Dry- 
cloud ; to overcast. — To cover ‘superficial: | den, To overlook ; ; to pass with disregard. Hooker. 
2 Milton. To j join by something laid over. Mil- || ‘To omit in a reckoning. Raleigh. ‘To omit; not 
to receive. Hooker. 
OVERLA‘YING®, d-vitr-la’-ing. n. s. A superficial ove ERPA' ST, é-vir-pist’. part. a. Gone; past. 
covering. Exod, xxxviii. 
To OVE RLE/AP, 6-var-lépe’. v. a. To pass by a re ov ERPAY a é-vir-pa’, v,a. To reward beyond 


= Sh the 
OVERLE'ATHER, ree, n.s. The part || Jo OVERPE'ER oy paneee v. a. To overlook ; 
ae the shoe that covers the foot. Shakspeare. to hover above, Shak: d. 


Ob. 
To OVERLE'AVEN*, dvi tieva. v. a. To swell || To OVERPE’RCH, era . v, a. To fly over. 
rig too much. 2. Jonson. To mix too pete with; || Shakspeare. 
corrupt. Shakspeare. To OVERPI'CTURE?, 6-vir-pik'-tshdre. v, a. To 
OVERLI GHT, 6-var-llte’, n, s, Too strong lighit.|| exceed the representation or picture. S 


C VERPLUS, ori ais. n. s, —— what re- 
To OVERLI'VE$, d-var-liv’. va, To live longer ; 


mains more than sufficient. Hook 
than another ; to survive; to out-live. Sidney. To OV vee < oad le D. a. To employ too la- 
To OVERLI'VE, 4-vir-liv’. v. n. To live too long. | 


boriousl 
Milton ae id TERPOISE, é-vir-pétze'.c. a. To outweigh, 
OVERLE VER, 6-var-liv’-dr, n. s. Survivor ; that! 
which lives lot Bacon. | OV VERPOISE, 6'-var-pdéze.493, n. s. Preponderant 
To OVERLO’A pleat v. a. To burthen | weight. Dryden 
with too much, | 720 PERPO’ LISH* é-var-pol'-Ish, v. a. To finish 


OVERLO'NG gar ah a. 'Too long. | too nicely. Blac 
To OVERLO'OK$, 6-var-1ddk, 1». re se Ov VERPO NDEROUS®, sg inte a, Too 
rp a higher place. Dryden. To’ view fully ;! 70 OVER too oS eed Milton. 
to peruse. Shak. To ‘superintend; to over-)| To OVERPO'S d-vir-pdst’. v. a. To get quickly 
see. Spenser. To review. Roscommon. To} Shakspeare, 
otis by indulgently. Addison. To neglect; to) To ‘OVERPO WER, devhe-pBAi-te. v4. Ta» be 
South. predominant over}; to 3s by superiority 
LOOKER, 6-vir-I8dk/-dr. na. One whe || ton. se 
aa higher than his fellows and overlooks them. || To OVERPRE'SS, 6-vir-prés’. v. ¢. To bear upon 
oe “ee ichester, with irresistible force ; to overwhelm ; to crush. 
ine R say 6'-var-Iddp. n. s. The same with or- | pera To overcome by entreaty ; to press or 
rsuade too muc 
To OVER OVEs é- a ee". v. a, To prize or|| OVERPRIZE, bx pra. v.a. To value at 
value too much, egg j ‘on hi Wotton. 
yaletinpgeta é'-var-lé, a. [ouenliee, ay Oe = MPTNESS!, "oc get nes, 


nt 3 prom esi a gear Hastiness; itation, 
ovEnla SIE csten,  taaving too OVERQULETNI SS*, bordel A nés, ns. A 
much mast, 


Deuden state of too much quiet. 

= ov cigs ER, d-var-mi/-stdr. v.a. To sub- || OVERRA'NK, d-véreringk’.a. 7 a, Too rank. Mortimer, 
due ; to Shakspeare. To OVERRA’TE, 6-vir-rite’. v, a. To rate at too 

To OV a NTH, é-var-matsh’, v. a, To be too 


conquer. Milton. To such Devin 6-var-rAtsh’, v. a, To fe 
oO ERMATCH. C 6'-var-mitsh. [See Counter-|| above. ania bal i deceive; to go beyond; 
BALANCE, ] 1. 5. po of superiour powers; one not|} _ circumvent. 
To OV ERRE’ACH, I bevdr-rddtsh’. v. rn. A horse is 
said to overreach, when he brings his hinder feet 
too = forwards, ‘and str strikes his toes against his 


to be overcome. Bacon, 
To OVERME’ASURE®, d-viir-mézh’-dre. v. a. To 
measure or estimate too largely. Bacon. 
OVERME‘ASURE, 4-viir-mézh’-ire. n. s. Some- 
thing given over the due measure, 


fore shoes. Farrter’s Dict 
OVERIE ACHE, d-var-rbdish’-Or. n. s. A cheat: - 


OVE ee é-vdr-mik’-kl. a. [opepinicel,|| a dece 

Sax,] Overm To OVERRE’AD, é-vir-redd’. rv. a. To peruse. 
To oy sean x, Scab. v.a. To mix with too Sore 

muc To OVERRE'D, 6-var-réd’. rv. a. To smear with 


OVERMODE DEST®, Sabie ~€st. a, Too bashful ; 
too reserved. F 

O/VERMOST, S-vte-mnvbet, a. Highest; over the} 
rest in authority, Ainsworth. 


|| Zo OVERRIDES, 6-var-ride’. v.a. To ride over. 
Chaucer. To ride too mach: as, The horse was 
ove 


660 


OVE 


OVE 





—ud, méve, nér, att thbe, tib, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
To OVERRI'PEN, 6-vir-rl’-pn. v. a. To make too |) To peeling ft mag é-vitr-store’. v. a. To store with 


7S OVERKO AST, bolt’. a Te eel ee 


7e OVERRU LE$, d-vir-rdal', v. a. To influence | 
with predominant power; to be su 
tae Arig = high authority ; 


VERRU meek, Harare, 70% n.s, Director ; gov- 


To Te et §, d-vdr-rin’. v. a. To harass by 

was bole. thay” ‘Toovectpresd; wo cover sl 
i ‘o ove to cover 

Seer. Nah. i. To mischie by great numbers ; to 

eet store} Tebes Me ox ae treading down, 

mong printers.) To to ¢ the dis- 

—- ng He om gs words in conecting, by 


reason of the 
To OVERRUN, netic v.n. To overflow; to 
be more than full. 
OVERRU'NNER‘, pe ee n.s. One who | 
roves over in a hostile manner, Lovelace. 
Oven é/-var-sé. a. Foreign; from beyond 


Wilson, 
To 01 OVERSE'E §, d-viir-sd¥’. v. a. To superintend ; 
to overlook. ap aig To overlook; to pass by 


unheeded ; Hutdibras. 
OVERSE'EN. ocala, part. Mistaken; deceived. 


Hooker. 

OVERSEER, 6-viir-séé’-dr. un. s. One who over- 
looks ; ote Hooker. An officer who 
has = the parochial provision for the 


TO OVERSE. é-var-sét’. ». a. To turn bottom up- 
bag ppp melon | dhs a 


row out of rerulari 
Tot OVERSE'T, —_ fiat . se To. fall off the ba- 


To OVERSH, "DE. gy ors tor t. «7 bas cover 
with an that causes darkness. 
To OVE 'DOW $, 5 ee abs vr. a. a he 


awe a —— over any thing. Bacon. ‘To shel- 


t. Milton. 
OVERSHA DOWER®, d-vir-shid/-dd-dr. n. 2. One 
igh throws a shade over any thing. Bacon. 
To OVERSHOOT, Quvtir-shbdt a v.n. To fly be- 


Collier 
72 OVERSHOOT, dn é-vair-shddt’. ».a. To shoot be- 
illotsom. ‘To pass swiftly over. 
a Ba gin Ponape to assert too much. 


Hooker. 
gf may AL &-var-site. 495. n. ¢. a 
ve _ et errour. 
elas bze’. v. a, Tosurpass i in bulk. 
To p OVERSR KIP, pace v. a. To pass b 
or Dome: Tococape, Be | 


c] To plaster over. - 
To escape 
Ty OVERSLEEP, bt d-var-sléép’. v. a. To sleep too 


TeOVERSLIP, , devia. a. To pass undone, 
unnoticed, or u es gape 

To OVER SLOWe. 6 d-var a. To reader slow ; 
to check 3 to curb. Hammond. 

To 0 OVERSNOW, }-vir-snd’.. v. a. To cover with 


‘Shakspeare. 
OVERSO’LD, é-vir-sdld’, part. Sold at too high a 


oF ERSO-ON , d-var-sddn’. ad. Too soon. Sidney. 

To OVERSORROW®, d-viir-sOr’-rd. v. a. To af- 
flict with too much sorrow. Milton. 

To OVERSPE’AK*, » devir-spak’. v. a. To say too 
much 5 to express ip too many words. Holes. 

weer . part. Wearied; har- 


assed 
To OVERSPRE AD, 6-vir-spréd’. v. a. ‘To cover 
3 t to scatter over. Spenser. 
To OVERSTA'ND, d-vabr-slind’. v.a. To stand too 
Res 5 Dry 
T> Ove ARE, d-vir-sthre’. v. mn. To stare 


yritngg 
reovEStot, dieser v.a. To fill too full; 
to crowd. 


in au- i 





too much. Fi 

To OvERSTIEAIN é-vir-strhne’. v, n. To make 
too violent Collier 

ToOVERSTRA'IN, é-vibr-strane’, v. a, To stretch 


gt far. 
fe ale vy é-vir-surd’, v. a. To spread 
Toi OVE! V'KE*, 6-vir-strike’. v. a. To strike 


To POVERSWA Y, d-vir-swa’, va. To overrule; 
to bear down, Hooker, 
To fhe ERSWE'LL, b-vir-swél’. 


. Shakspeare. 
oVEiti 4, enya 216. 6: [ouvert, Fr.] Open; pub- 
ic 
To OVERTA A’KE, 6-var-thke’. v.a. To cateh any 
—e by it; to come up to something going 
Hooker. 'To take dre dy surprise. Gi 
a. POVEITA SK, d-var-task’, vr. a. To burthen 
heavy duties or injunctions. Milton. 
7 OVERTAX, 6-viir-tiks’. v. a. ‘To tax too heav- 


To Mov anrsydiac é-vir-thrd’. v. a. [preter. 
overthrew ; part. overthrown.) To turn upside down. 
re Ree Ti a To throw down. Milton. To ruin; 
D. To defeat ; to conquer; to 


vr. a. To rise 


va ‘." To destro ‘ey et) to 
misc to bring ‘wo nothing, 4 
OVERTHRO'W 0'-var-thro. Pes re. The mate 


of being — upside dow in. oe destruction. 
Hooker, Defeat; discomfiure. Sidney. Degrada- 


oe eee. é-viir-thrd/-dr. ns. He who 

overthrows. 
OVERTHWA'RT §, 6-var-thwirt’. a. ite 5 
being over against. Dryden. Crossing any thing 
icularly. Perverse; adverse; contradic- 


OV ERITTW a tie Stead n. s. A cross or 
adverse circumstance. . Surrey. Ob. T. 
OVERTHWA‘RT, é-var-thwiy’. prep 
He laid a plank overthwart the 
To OVER’ HWA‘RT*, Svbechwart! v. a. To op- 


ovERTH A'RT LY, 6-vir-thwArt-Ié. ad. Across; 
o_o Peacham Pervicaciously; per- 


. Across : as, 


OVERTIIWA‘RTNESS, *d-vdr-thwirt/-nés. nm. s. 
Posture across. Pervicacity ; perverseness. Ld. 


Herbert 
To » OVERTY RES, é-var-tlre’, v. a. ‘To subdue with 
7) OVE ERTI'TLE®*, = v.a. To give too 


UE ites: Fuller ad. Open Deon ¥. 
ora ay Fibs es ont wa part. pass. of 
To OVERTOP, é-vir-t6p’. v. a. To rise above; 
raise the head above. Shak. To excel ; to mopabs. 
— To ener to make of less importance by 
riour excel Bacon. 
D OVERTON WER®, 6-var-t6d'-dr. von. Too soar 


Too OV VERTRIT, 6-vér-trip’, v. a. To wip over; to 


By to Shakspeare 
howe, devin’. pn, orepcuapes, 
ay Po To be over-confident ; to think too highly. 


TOV ERTRUST®, ae v.a. To place 
too much reliance o - 2 a 

sal at tags d/-v dire. 463. 1. 5. gett 

n ni an aperture ; an open 
Hh th rimay sa Se Ore 
iscov: somethin 

offered t to pot Lc Davies. A musical eg 
position played at = eaginsing of an oratorio, 


Tr OVERTURN, bohritiy’. v. a. To throw 
_—! to a Lag down; to subvert; to ruin. Job. 


conquer, Afilton. 
OVERTURN *) ¥-vdran n. 8. State of being 


en ge T= 


Owl 


OYL 


o 559.—Fite, far, fall, ae met j—plne, pin;— 


turned upside down ; an overthrow. Lord Chester- 
OVERTURNABLE* é-vir-tirn’4-bl. a. That 
verturned. Hist. Royal Soc. 
OVERTURNER: é.var-tarn’-ar. n. 5. Subverter. 
he 7, é-var-vil’-d. v.a. To rate at 
high Tooker. 
movi OV RVEAL, é-vir-vale’. v. a. To cover. Shak- 


T. OVERVO'TE, é-vir-vote’. v. a. To conquer by 
aeny of votes. King Charies. 
RWA’TCH, é-viir-witsh’. r.n. To subdue 
with long want of rest. Dryden. 
Een wae me aa a. Tired with 
much watchin 
OVERWEA‘K, Sears a. Too weak; too 


feeble. Raleigh 

To OVER W? fs ace v. a. To subdue 
wit 

To OVERWEATHER, d-vir-werw’-tr. v. a. To 
batter by violence of weather. , Shakspeare, 

To OVERWEEA 6. d-var-waen', v.n. To think 
too highly; to think with arrogance. To reach be- 

yond the. truth of any Ging | in thought; especially 
nion of a man’s se 


i f. Shakspeare. 
ovina aca Svinwedr ingle. ad. 
had ith too much arrogance ; with too high an opin- 


To » OVERWEIGHS, é-vir-wa’. v, a. To prepon- 
OVERWEIGHT, 6/-var-whte. 493. a. s. Prepon- 


derance. 

To OVERWHE'LM §, 6-vir-hwélm’. v. a. To 
crush underneath something beg and weighty. 
i To overlook gloomily. Shak, To put 


ovEnwiie Ls, tl ing oh = s. The act of 
overwhelmi 


OVERWHE! ning. howe, dvdr hwal-ming-12. ad, 
_— a manner as to overwhelm. Decay of Chr. 


Te OVERWING?, d-vir-wing’. ». ‘To outreach 
the wing of an army; to outflank, Mi. 
ovEnWi SE 6, d-vdr-wize’. a. Wises to opr oe 


gf t faa mngg es é-vir-wize'-nés. n.s. Pre- 
tended wisdom. Sir W. 
To acta d-var- 


To ¢ OVERWO'RK*, 6-var-wark’. v.a. To tire. 


South. 

OVERWO'RN egy bt . Worn out; sub- 
dued by toil. by time, Shak. 
To OVERWRE Lee Be betty v. a To 

subdue b UGH, byt 
pet tact gf ae: d-var-rawt’. part. Laboured 
Worked all over. P 
ovEnvEAR D Y bviehied. a. Too old. Fair. 


8) ‘ERZE!ALED*, d-viir-zdéld’, a, Ruled by too 
much zeal. Fuller, Ob, T’ 
OVERZEA‘LOUS, Ore ay ats. a. Too zealous. 


Locke 
ovVIDUCT* Y-vd-dakt. n.s. pa ovum and ductus, “Lat 
A passage for the egg from ovary to the womb 


Fivst iit. 
ONIFORD Bakr. he fom and forma, Lat.] 


. Burnet. 
OVIPAROUS. s) Bip pris ‘B18. a. forum and 
a, , Lat.) nging forth eggs; not viviparous, 


To OWE §, 4. 324. v. a, [e Icel.] To be obli 
to pay; ts be inticbted. Shak. Tbe ante 
ascribe ; to be obliged for, Milton, To bens from 
ay thing as the of a cause. thy 

OWES, to be the right owner of. Shak. 

70 Sieber Sia i Bp. 

OWING, ing, part. Consequential. Atterbury. 
Due as a debt, Imputable to, as an agent. 


. t. a. To say too 


LS, “Bal. S22, n. s. [ule, Sax. ; hudote, Fr.] 
OWLETS, 6i/-14t. ch a bird that flies about in 


ows ai bar- age n.s. Glimmering light ; 


Warburton. 
owt IKE®. 6dl/-like. a. Resembling an owl in 
or quality. Donne, 
OWLER: éil’-dr. 98. n. s. One who carries contra- 
band goods : in the legal sense, one that carries 
out wool illicitly. [Perhaps a corruption of weoller} 


Swi, 
O/WLING*, di-ling. n.s. An offence against 
lick trade ” Bienen, ” er 
OWLISH®, éUl-ish. a. Resembling an owl. Gray. 
- $, éne. 324. n. 5. [asen, Sax.) ‘This is a word 
of no other use than as itis added to the possessive 
per sim, Ray her, our your, their. Druden. 
is added generally by way of emphasis or cor- 
roboration. 2 Kings, xvii. Sometimes it is added 
to note opposition or contradistinction : domestick ; 
not foreign : mine, his, or yours ; not another's. Dan. 
To OWN, dne. = To 2 acknowledge A cheige heed for 
one’s own. . ‘To possess ; to 
den. ut ancl Wilkins. ‘To confess ; not inde. 


OW NE 6 é-ndr, gic n. s. One to whom any thing 

lon 

OWNERSHIP, bi. n.s. Property ; right 
ful ssion. Ayli 

OWRE, dir. n.s. eal: Ainsworth. 

OX §, dks. n.s. gel ng oxen. m, fons, bert The Spay 
name for blac A castrated bull. 


OX-LIKE®*, éks’-like. a. Resembling an ox in look 


Sandys. 
OXBANE, bks'- pine. ns. A as Ainsworth. 
sey ae 
@ a. Havi or 
like those of an ox. Burton - large . 4 
O’XFLY, dks’ “fl = so A fly of a particular kind. 
O'XGANG of Land, n. s. Ordinarily taken for fifieen 
— It 1s ——— and, in the 
rity 
OXHKAL, Oke hele. me A plant, Ainneorth. 
OXLIP, dks! -lip. n. s. [oxan-plippa, Sax.] The same 
wi ip, a vernal flower. . 
OXSTALL, Oks!-stall. 406. n. s. A stand for oxen. 
OXTER®, dks’-tar. n.s, [oxtan, Sax.] The arm-pit. 
O/XTONGUE, dks’-ting. n. s. A plant. — 
OXYCRATE, pepe m5 al ttiperee.]. A 
mixture of water and vineg 
O/XYGEN*, bis tjén, ne n. 8. afer a and yelvopat.} 
A principle existing in the ay which it forms the 
respirable part, and which is also necessary to com- 
busting. O.rygen, by combining with bodies, makes 
them acid ; whence its name, signifying generator 


of acids. 
YGON®, pks‘-¢-gdn. ae 8. [fos and ydra.] A 
triangle, having three acu 
afrs EL, 6 ge Rn. &. TAY \ A mixture of 


ox ORON, robe rin. 166. n.s. [of¢pwpov.] 
A rhetorical fi re, in which an epithet of a quite 
—s ation is added to any word. - 


oxy’ ‘RRHODINE, Ghe-kr’d-dhee. 149. ns. Loftipe- 

pea pe eins mixture of two parts of oil of roses with 
of roses. 
O'YER, devi. 98. n. 8. [ old Fr.] A court of 
er and terminer is a fudicature where causes 

are heard and determi 

OYE’S, d-yis’. [oyer, Fr., hear ye] Is the intro- 
duction to any proclamation or advertisement 
by the publick criers. It is turice repeated. Ger 

y~ This word, like several others, has been changed by 
the vulgar into something which they think they uo- 
derstont. It is derived trom the old French impera- 
tive Oyez, Hear ye! but is now universally heard in 
courts of F ustice like the affirmative adverb yes, pre- 
ceded b long open o.—See Asranagus, and Lan- 
TERN. 


O’YLETHOLE, a. s. prt Eve.et. Prior. 


' 


OYSs OZE 


—nd, mive, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis, 


OYSTER §, 4¥-stdr. 98. n.s. foptpa, optpe A woman whose business is to sell oysters. 
Sax.) A bivalve testaceous fish. FY as aed Hall. ~ 
OYSTERWENCH, 4¢/-stdr-wansh. OZANA, b-24-nf, 92. n. s. (Sava. An ulcer in 
OYSTERWIFE, 68 -stdr-wife, n. 8 the inside of the nostrils that gives an ill stench. 
(YYSTERWOMAN, 6¢-stdr-waim’-in. Quincy. 





PAC PAD 


P Is a labial consonant, formed a iniquitously secured. (pecan, Sax.] Bacon. To 


n of the anterior A bh ips; as unite picked in some bad design. Hudib. 
eat It is confounded by the Germans and To PACK pak. bm, To tie up goods” Cleaveland. 
with 6; it bas a uniform sound ; it is some- 


To go off in a hurry ; to remove in haste, Tusser. 


times mute before ¢ ; as, , receipt; but the || To concert bad measures; to confederate in ill 
mute 7s im medern erthography commonly om Carew. : 
PA'AGES, ‘je. -t [page okt Fr. 5 paar, PACKOLOTE at iban BA. at. A Seth te which 
e. 1.8. $ w 
bow Lat Rl rough the grounds ee 


P KER, nak’ ye 98. n.s. One who binds up 


PABLLAR™ pay’ Birk ‘a. AGording aliment or || _ bales for carri 
= erin 99. ns. peomet, Fe A small 


P. ABULA’TION, sete a n.s. The act of 
nder, Corkeram. 

eaaucou8, gf oe Ps. 314, a. Alimental; af- 

PaBULU A, Aly bb lia, n.s. [Lat.] Food; sup- 

P CATONe, pa- bist n, 8 Epes, , Lat.) The 


k: a mail of letters. Shak. 
post ship, the ship that ‘a thng letters periodi- 


TS PACKET, pak’-kit. v. a. To bind up in parcels. 


HORSE, plored inca n. = epla gh ll oa 
em in B goods. Loe. 
A/CKING®, pak Vex 5. “(rom 0 5 Medi te 


PACES ce. (pot, Fe aa 's le change of che ‘A wick; @ cheat; 
5 » 2 ws sin sense cheatin tic a 
of the foot in walking. gg | op voanner of Bal ning] , 


PA’‘CKSADDLE, piik’-sid-dl. 405. n. 2. A saddle 
on which burdens are laid. 

PA/CKSTAFF*, pik’-staf. n. s. A staff b Bhs which a 
ra r occasionally supports his beet Hall. 
PA‘CKTHREAD pak Sens. n. 8. Strong thread 

used in tyi We UP 
PA'CKWA: as par vowhks. n. s. [more frequently 
written pax-inax. Vy The strong aponeuroses of the 


hold — ny. to eat a celery. Sep ; 


gradation of business : po 

measure of five feet. Holder, A a ing 
ment which horses are taught, though some have 
it naturally, agg es by lifting the legs on the same 


To PA bv. m, To ware on slow! 
To Te mover Shak Used of horses: gon ga 
legs ou the same sic 
Te PACE. bag # oe Cin paren ila eget Shak. 
To direct to go. Shakspeare. 
PACED, paste. 359. a. Having a particular gait. 
Dry Perfect in paces: spoken of horses ; and 


neck in brutes. 
BL noe n.s. [ +5 poctum, Lat.] A contract; 
ain ; a covenant. 
Pac ION; pak’-shdn. n. ¢. ees pactio, Lat.) A 
nj @ covenant. 
PA‘ nao —— . a. By way of bargain 


otap applied to go generally in a badsense:|| or covena 


as, th h-pace: PACTI'TIOUS, k-tish’ Bs. a. Lat.] Set- 
PACER, “pie. $6, n.t. Dee thet paces A horse |} ded by Ob, Be 
that is perfect i — PADS, id. 7.8. ipenb, Sax.] The road; a foot- 
PACYFE be "pleslt sR fe-k [pucificus, Lat.]|| path. L’Estrange. An easy-paced horse. Dryden, 
ace-making. Sir H. Wotton. A polibec mente that Srfoers the roads on foot. A low, suft 
PACIFIG ATION. pas-st-f@-ka'-shan. m.s, [Fr.]|| saddle. Camden 


_ y Pope. To beat a way smooth and level. 
P CHFICATOR, pls Oe af iekk abr, 521. n.s. [pacifi- PADAR. \pa'-dir. ms. Grouts; coarse flour 
Peacemaker. Bacon, 


Wotton 
PACIFICA RY, pls-sif-@-ka-tir-¢. 512. a.||PA/DDER spl -dir. 98. n.5. robber a foot high 
ending to male peace Barrow. Ph yen . 

PACIFICK, -fik. 509, a. Upacificus, ra] A/DDLE §, pad’-dl, 405. v.n. [patouiller, Fr.] 
a 3 mild; gentle; appeasing 770 row; to beat water as with oars. Gay. To 
mond. play in the water, Collier, To finger. Shak- 

PACIFIER, pas’-sé-fl-dr, n.s, One who Ae 
To oP A'DDLES, pad’-dl. v.a. To feel ; to play with; 


To PA‘CIFY -s6-fl, 183. v. a. to toy with. Shakespeare. 
Pucifo, tar © appease ; to stil nae a PADDLE, pfd’-dl. n,s. [pattal, Welsh.} An oar, 


‘o quiet any angry person ; to compose any desire. particularly that which is used by a single rower 


The act of making pases. Bi Bacon. The act of ap- || To Age . v.n. To travel gently. To rob on 
eager Any thing broad, like the end of an oar. 
PACK §, pak. n. s. | ae Te hg oo aoe bundle of 
or 





Deut. x 
any thi 3 my up for carti A burden ; PA'DDLER, pad’-dl-dr, 98. n.s. One who paddles. 
a load, "Bhalk. ‘A due number ep cards. og i 1 Beaumont and Fletcher. 
A number of gene hunting together. Dry PA/DDLESTAFF, pad’ -dl-stif. n. s. A staff headed 
A ag of people rated in any "ed with broad iron. at Hail. 
ce. Clarendon. _ Any great num- |; PAYDDOCK, pad/-dak. 166. n. s. Urbs, Sax. ; pad- 
her, as te quantity and re: as, a pack!) de, Dutch.) A great frog or toad Spenser. 
or world of troubles, A — or lewd person. | PADDOCK, idk. ns. [pan uc Sax. of 
yeaa from — } Skelton. which paddock is a corruption. small enclosure 
PACK, _s wv. a. [packen, ‘Teut.) To bind u for deer or other animals. ~~ 
for carriage. Otway. To send in a hurry. Sh || PADELION, pad--ll-dn, 1. ed pas de tion, Pr} 





To sort tho cards vo as that the game shall bo’ An herb. Ainsworth. “s 


Le 


PAI 


PAL 





(> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


PA'DLOCK §, pad’-Idk. n. s. ang Dutch.) A lock 
ona to hold on a link. Prior. 
To PA'DL pad’-IOk. * = mr fasten with a 


PAD-NAG, phd'-nlg. n.s. Anambling nag. Dr. [PAENFULLY, phe tere io ad. With 
PA’ \DOWPIPE, , pad’-dé-pipe. n. s, An herb, Ains- ‘PATNFULNESS 


FaOU ARON Bh eyed ioe 8 A kind of silk. 
Written 


PAUAN. pn. n, 8. [from the song 
to Apol poe craig aarp Io pean a 
classical 
verse gy four sy! ‘lables, written also poron. Harris. 
PA’GAN 4, pa’- an. 88. n.5. [pasanire, Sax, ; - 
nus, Lat.] (ine 5 one not a Christian. er. 
PA’GAN tein Heathenish Shakspeare. 
PA'GANISH®, 


-gin-ish. a. aniye, “Bax. 
-. Heathenish. 55 eres ) 
PA‘'GANISM ae m. n.$, Heathenism. Hooker, 


To PA‘GANI {-gin-ize. v.a, To render hea- 
To PA'GANIZE®, pA-gha-le. v.n. ‘To beh 

0 l, -lze, v.n. To behave 
PAG Ege: maging, at) On 

ens r. at, 

side of the. leaf of a book. Bp 

child, Chaucer, 

tending, — in ————s than servitude, on a 


To SPACE E phdje-v v. r “To mark the pages of a book. 
To attend as a pegs Shakspeare. 

PA'GEANT 6, pid’-jant. 244. n.s, [present partici- 
ple pwecceand of Sax. pecan, to deceive 5 pa- 
cheand, pacheant, pageant,]. A statue in a show. 

’ Any show ; a spectacle of entertainment. Shak, 
aur thing ” showy without stability or duration. 
Ope. 


a7 Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Entick, pronounce the a 
in the first syllable long, like that in ges + but Mr, 
Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Nares, make 
it short, as in pad. That the first is more ‘analogical, is 
evident, as the accented a ia succeeded by the diphthon 
ea, 505; but that the Inst is more agreeable to gener: 
her eT have not = least doubt. The — reason 

olds good for the first a in eantry ; but usage is 
atill more ew for the short sound of the a in this 
word, than in eant. Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Perry, and W. Johnston, adopt the short sound, 
and Entick alone, the long one, About forty years 
when Bir. Garrick exhibited a show in honour o 
peare, it was universally called a padjunt. JF. 


PA‘GEANT, ble tog a, any 3 Pompous; osten- || 
{ tatious ; 
To PAGEANT, ey jént. v.a. To exhibit in show; 


: PAGEANTS TRY, na 


‘jane, ns. Pomp; cue 
Gov. of the Tongue 
PA'GINAL, pd eat a. [pagina, Lat,] cae 


ing of 
pAGOD pa ia - 


PAGODA®, 
- idol. Hail. 
Ties seine of an Indian coin, both of gold 
ha gay ; ie 232. Th called pagoda, 
PAID, pt e preterit and participle passive 
ol pay, 


{ PAI GLE n.s. A kind of cowslip. B. Jonson. 
PAIL 4, on n. 8, [patla, Span.) A wooden ves- 


sel in which milk or water is ey carried, 





n. 8. [a corruption of 
rad , Porian} Aa to | 





> PAI/LFUL, phle’-fll. ns. The quantity that a pail 
will hold. Bp. “Hall 
FAILMAGL i-mél’, (See Matt. 5 bears The same 
with See PALLMALL. bye 
PAIN pe 73, 202, n.s. [pein Fr.] Punishment 
Sidney. Penalty; 2 
Senate. ‘of uneasiness. In the plural : 
—s work ; toil. Abbot. are 3 task. Spen- 


neasiness of min anxiety; solicitude, 
t f mind ; licitud 
Prt, The throes of ehild-birth, 1 Sem, iv, 
To PAIN, pine. v. a. [from the noun.) ‘To afllict; to 
torment; to make uneasy. Jer. iv. [With the re- | 
ciprocal pronoun.) 'T'o labour. Spenser. 








sung at festivals |) 
song of ichamph. |p )P 
compound foot in (PAINI a 


A boy servant ; eh te ai ' 








{\ PA’ 


Graunt, 
PALANQUIN, pAl-fin-kéen’. 
the temple of the idol. |) 


|PA‘LA' 


|| PA'LATES 





gy ating pAne’-fal. a, Full of pain; miserable ; 





— Difficult ; re ine ahow? 5 oe 
= t 1 . 
Rasen) io 
at pain or 
diligently. , 
SS, plane fl -nes. n.s. Affliction; sor- 
w; grief. Sidney. Industry ; laboriousness. 


Hooker 
| panes pa’-atm, n.s. s. [paienime, old Fr.} A pa- 


nj an infi 
VNIM a. fn a. Pagan infidel, Milton, 
. Free from pain; void of 


PAINSTA'KER, z'th-kir. ns. Labourer; |a 
borious 


PAINSTAKING, pana’ -th-king. «. Laborious ; in- 
dustrious, Harris 


PAINSTA‘KING®, pl le king. n.s. Great indus- 
qT PAINTS pant. wren “f peint, fro id 

° 5 . va, m re, 
Fr.] To represent by Uciipseties and oleate ea ak. 


To cover with colours representative of something, 
To colour; to diversify. eee: 
To "ey colours on the face. 
Pope. 
PAINT, 
who professes the art of representing objects by 
PAINTING, pdn‘-ing. 410. n. s. The art of repre- 
laid o 


Shak, foo yg soar appemreace rf 
images, © descr lo t. Sha 
“Tro deck with 
artificial colours. 2 Aun 
To PAINT, paut, vr. x. 
n, s. Colours vr php een of an 
thing. pille, Colours laid on the face e. Young. 
PAINTER, pan’-tir. 98. 1.8. [peintre, Fr.] One 
colours. Wotton. Auavel tow? a employed 
to fasten a boat. Hewkesiorth. sare a 
senting objects oe delieention and colours. den, 
or the painted resemblance. 
Shakspeare. 
PAINTURE, Ca gS 461. n.s. [peinture, Fr.] 
The art of painting. Dr 


PAIR §, phre. 202. n.s. [paire, Fr. ; par, Lat.] Two 
things suiting one another, as a pair of gloves. 
— wife, Milton. Two of a sort; a 

TOY eager Suckli 


ae v.n. To be eined in pairs ; 0 couple, 
uit; to fit as a counterpart. Shak 

ne PAIR va, To j join in couples, Dryden. 
To unite as girlie or opposite, Pope. 

To PAIR®*, pare. v. a. [pepan, Sax.) To unpair. 


ACES, ‘HAs. 91. ns. —, Fr.j A royal 
Wr. a a emipently ndid. Bhabspenre? 
ACE-COURT®, pal’-lds-kért. n.s. A court of 
sf jurisdiction, now held once a week Vogether 
with the court of en in the borough of 
Southwark. Blackst 
{PAL od CIO, pa- th’-ahds, a, me 3 hoble; mag- 


12, n, 8. [palkee, 

Ind.} A kind of covered eet cast in the eastern 

countries that is su anjery on the shoulders of slaves. 

Hist, of the Kingdom of Macassar. 

ABLE, TAD -Idictd-bl. a. Gustful ; pleasing 
to the taste, Addison. 

PA‘LATE §, pal’-lat. 91. n.s, [palatem, Lat.) The 


——s _ taste ; the up or roof of the 
mouth, Mental ish; intellectual taste. 
Tay oe 


tas hey bot pal’-lat, uv. a, To perceive by the 
PALATI AL, re —- - [palatinm, Lat.] Be- 


San he 


ck oo 309. a, Belonging to the 
= aie or roof of the mouth. Holder, 
Lay The coun 


AT INATE, pa-lir’-é-nite. n. s. [palatinatus, 

wherein is the seat of a count 

palatine, or chit officer in the court of an emperour 
or TE 

sHi-tin. 150. n. 5. [ polatinus, Lat.] 


| Dek TINE, pal regal rights and prerogatives. 
ries. 
OG4 


PAL 





PAL 


—nd, mi move, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tib, ball ;—dil ;—pdaind 7—thin, 9 THis, 


PALATINE, pai'-H-tin. a. Possessing royal privi- 
Davies. 
PALATIVES, pal-li-tiv. a. Pleasing to the taste, 


PALAVER®, pa-liw’-dr, ns. [su to be from 
- Spanish palabra, a word.] Superfluous talk ; 
ceitul conversation, W hi 


PALES, - . TT, 202. a. (Fr.; palidus, Lat.] Not 
Rha, Net bi tah coloured appli aor 
ot hig lg to colour- 

less transparenc Arbutinc Not bright; not 


shining ; lustre 5 dim. reaped 
ALE*, le. A: 2. Paleness. J 
To PAL =“ . a. tal” rake pe pale. Chaucer. 
"pee ea .} palus, Lat.] Narrow , 
a Toit hove Salt below tele rail to 


Shak. any gr Hooker 
a presch g or territory. rare 
stripe; usually an haved ick Sag u 
third and middle part of the seutcheon, cachenn. 
To PALE, pale. rv. 2, To enclose with pales, Morti- 
mer. ‘To enclose ; to encompass. S 


PALED®, pAld. a. flrom pale, in heraldry.) Suriped. 

eer ‘ED, pale’-ide. a. Having eyes dimmed. 

PALEFACED, phle’thste. 359. a. Having the face 

PARE = TED, -hart'-@d. a. Having the 
heart . al Wa 

PALELY, "pale’-Id. ad . Wanly; not freshly; not 


rudd 
PAULENDAR, oe n, s. A kind of coasting 
Knoiles. 
PALENESS. whle-ads. n.s, Wanness; want of 
colour; want of freshness; sickly whiteness of 
re Sidney. Want of colour; want of lustre. 


PALEGGIRAPHY®, pa-ld-dg’-ri-. n.s. [wadaids, | 
.] The art of explaining ancient writings. | 
rh ig BUS, S, pa/-lt-ds. a. (pee, Lat.] Husky ; chat: 


PREY PST RICAL®, pa-lés’-tré-kall, gf org 
PALE’/STRICK®*, ‘phlds' ar. 
the exercise of wrestling, Bry 
PA‘LET®, pal’-ih. x. s. s. Crete, Fr] The crown of 
the head. Skelton. 


PA‘LETTE, pal'-lit. sak [Fr.] A light board | 


on which a painter holds his colours when he paints. 


Dryden. 

PA‘LFREY §, pAl'-fré, or pal’-fré. n. s. [palefroi, old 
Fr,] A small fit for ladies. Spenser. 

$7 Io the first edition of Walker's aL distinery, 7 
followed Mr. Sheridan, W. Johnston, Perry, and 
Bachanan, in the sound of ain the first syllable of this 
word: but, upon maturer consideration, think Dr, Ken- 
rick, Mr. Scott, 
must sible wa fo the third sound of a the preference. 
—See Principles, No. 84. W. 


PAILFREYED, , pAl/-frded. a. Riding on a palfrey. 
i 
PALIFICA’TION, pl.d-A-eh’-shdin. nm. #. ead 


Lat,] a ae making grou 
with 
PA’ LINDROME, of pal’ In-dréme. n. s. coli 
‘A word or sentence which is the same read back- 
ward ov forward ; as, madam; or this 4 
Sufi dura a rudibus, B. Jonson 
PALI LING*, pd’ ae. mn. LE! A kind of of Seace-work for 


pais ScERESiAT iAt, pal dn Wibcns ed. 92, ns. A 


PA LINODE, pAl-to-dde gms raiaiie} A 
ns pal’-lin-d-dé. § recantation. B. Jon- 


PALISA‘DE 4, Pere ary n. §. lisade, Fr.; 
PALISADOS “i ¢ ial Spas. } Paie || P 
by way re big or nee, iden. 

To PALISADE, pal-lé-shde’, v. a. re, parol with 


pRLiStt ‘-Ish, a, Somewhat pale. Bp, Hall 
PALL§, 


and Mr. Barclay, more “analogical, and || 


n.s. (peel, Sac A cloak or manile || 


of state. Spon The mantle of an archbishop 
svelte a covering thrown over the dead 


LL, pall. v. wae ag fl to invest. Shak. 


qT PALL pall. n. Los oe ch 


to become insipid. 
“gl make Snipe or io 


become spiritless ; 5 
To PALL, pall. v. 
To make spiritless ; to dispirit. 
den. o weaken; to impair. Shak, To cloy 


Tatl 
PALL*. ” pall. n.s. Nauseating. Ld. Shaftesiury 


Ob. T. 

PALLA' DIUM*, phl-\hi-dé-dm.n. 5. Lat.] A statue 
of Pallas pretended to be the guardian of Troy, 
thence, any security or protection. Milton. 

PALLET, pal’-lit. 99, n.s. [puil/e, Fr.) A small bed ; 
a mean bed. Shak. [ e, Fr.] A small meas- 
_ — used by chirurgeons, — [Ia 

“Kea us fa Lat] A little pos! 

Pa‘, ‘aM T, a. ost ns. [ Pr pallium, 

dress; a robe. 

PA‘LI IARD Ss, ryt n. 8, «Cilio, Fr.j A 

whoremaster ; a lec 

PALLIARDISE, Mark sfrcdioe. n. 3. Fornication, 

Sir G, Buck. 

To PA‘LLI rate ‘i ld-Ate, 91, r. a. (paltio, Lets 5 

—, Fr.] To clothe; to cover. Sir 7’. Herbe 

‘0 cover with excuse. "Swift. To extenuate ; ns 
soften by favourable representations. Dryden. "To 
= a. earn Bead temporarily, not radically ; to 


PALAIATES, ‘pAl’-lé-dte. a, Eased; not perfectly 
PALLIA‘TION, pil-ld-4/-shiin. n. s, [Fr.] Extenua- 


tion 5 alleviation ; ; favourable representation, 

Charles. —— nora, not radical cure ; 

pitgeien. not © Bacon 

PA‘LLIATIVE, ‘pal’ -le-A-dlv, 157. a. [ palliati Mif, Fr.] 
Extenuating ; favourably representative. Warton. 
Mitigating, not removing ; temporarily, not radi- 
cally curative. Inot, 

et LLIATIVE, pél’-lé-4-tiv. 113, . s. Something 


ting, Swift 
PA‘ VLEID pa a, gonad La] Pale ; not 
hi h-coloured ; not 7 s 
ape reeig he cat sand “tb. n. 8 Paleness. Philos. 


PA'LLIDLY* y pal -lidcHe, ad. Palely; wanly. Bp. 
pxtLibNess», pal'-lid-nds. n.s. Paleness. Felt- 


PA‘LLMALL, pél-mé@l’, [See MALL.] n. s, [pila and 
malleus, 1.at.; pule maille, Fr.) A play in which the 
ball is ‘struck with a mallet through an iron ring 5 
the mallet itself, which strikes the ball. 

PALLAR?, » pal’-ldr. n. ¢.[Lat.] Paleness. Bp. Tay 


PALM 64, pam. 403. n.s. [palm, Sax.; palma, Lat. 
A tree | pn variety pe petrol of which th 
branches were worn in token of victory ; it_there- 
phasing sriority. Miller. Victory 3 triumph. 
. ryden. The inner part of the band, 

1.’ A hand or measure of length, comprising 


three inches. Holder. 
PALM-SUNDAY®, pam’-sdn’-dé. n. s. [palm-Sun 
nan-daey, Sax.] Sunday next before Easter, 


so called in commemoration of our Saviour’s tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem, when the multitude 
strewed ra im branches in his way. Wheatly. 

To PALN pe v. a. Ta conceal in the pain of the 


hand, as Dryden. To im by fraud, 
Di ia handle. Aly To nals ws the 


aay 
PATLMARYS, Ys pa ré. a. [palmaris, Lat.] Prin- 


ipal ; capital. . Horne. 
(LMATED®, pai/-ma-téd. a. (palmatus, Lat] 
taaves the feet d: also applied by naturalists 


. = roots and stones having the appearance 
eatiameor ere of Olen yw 
eu ad m'- ms Herm : the ao 
returned fi from the sbaky Lend comriat ae brancherrof 


neem _ 


PAN 


PAN 


(Cp 559.—Fite, far, fall, fht;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


(palm. Shak. {from palm, the b hand.] A ferule; a) 


stick to mn oe 
PA/LMERWORM, paan’-de-wirm. a. s. A worm 
— with hair, su be so called be- 
use he wanders over all pias Boyle. 
PALMETTO, pal-mév’-16. n.s. A species of the 


Thomson. 
phim FEROUS, ——— a, [palma and 


at.) Bearin ms. 
PAT AAP EDE, pal ined la a. [palma and 
ie Web-footed oe “the toes joined be a a 


PA'LMISTER, pal -mis-tdr, n. s. One who deals in 


Fall. 
pit UMISTRY V-mis-tré, n. 6. [ palma, Lat.) The 
cheat of foretellin ing fortune by the lines of the palm. 
a ——— uses it humorously for the ac- 


hand. Spectator. 
PALM, oda. i a. Bearing pone. Milton. 


PALPABLEITY: palpi Wee re 
PA being pareivabs to Sa {palpable F palpable, Fr) Per P 
‘ ' er- 
ceptible by the touch. ake iooes ; 
easily detected, Hooker. Plain; pay ech 


ble. Hooker. 
PA’LPABLENESS, pal'-pa-bl-nés, n. s. Quality of 


PATPABLY, “alecti if In such a manner as 


be perceived by the touch. Grossly ; plainly. 
PALPATION, pll-pA/-shin. n.s. [palpatio, Lat.) 


To PALPITATES, ond ~pe-thie. v. n. [palpito, 
Lat.) ‘To beat as the to utter ; to abeae’ 


pA Terration, pil-pe-td’-shan. n.s. Beating or 
panting; that alteration in the pulse of the heart, 
upon rights or any causes, which makes it 


PA‘’LSGRAVE, pAlz ve. n.s.[ palts: Germ. 
eee rg am glenitae ate 


P ‘isielt, pirat. vzi-kil, 84. a. Afflicted with the 


phic cer 


pal’-zid. 283. a, Diseased with a palty. 
PALS §, phl’-28. S4. n. 8. ete oe Iyees. A 


vation of motion or feeling, 
from some cause below the cerebellum, Joined ding 
a coldness, flaccidity, and at last wasting of the 


TePALTERS, V-tdr. 84. ». n. [from To 
shift; ae eu play tricks. utspare “sy 
{ To PA'LTE pal’-tr. va. To on taaer. as, ‘a 
Fe put his fortune. 
PA‘LTERER, par iete, 98. n. s. An insincere 
dealer; a shifter. Sherwood. 


PA’ rela pal’-tré-nés. n. 8, The state of be- | 


PALTRY, pal’-tré. Bt. a. a. a, [peller, Be. Goth. ; or! 
palt, Teut.] Sorry ; worthless ; le} con- 
ok tible ; mean, Shakspeare. 

a‘LY, ph a. Pale; used only in poetry. Shak- 


et of 





| PANEGY'k 





re eee 

that holds the powder, Boyle. Any thing hollow: 
as, the brain-pan, Chaucer. 

ae ark v.a. An old word denoting to close 


a together. Ainsworth. 
ANACE! pain-f-sb/=8. n. &. [wavdeesca.] A uni- 
ver eal medicine, Warton. An herb; called also 


PANA'DA™ Oana: n. panis, Lat.] Food 

PANA’'DO, peerons i seads by boiling bread in 
water, Wiseman. 

PA'NCAKE, pan’-kAke. n.s. Thin pudding baked 
in the frying 

PANCRA'TICAL, pan-krat/-¢-Kkél. a. [ay and 

PANCRA’TICK, pan-krav-tk. xpards.] Ex- 
Ps ty all the gy — exercises. Brown. 


PA‘NCREAS$, pang’-kré-is. mn. s. [xay and xpias.] 
A gland of the conglomerate sort, between the bot- 
tom of the stomach aud the vertebre of the loins. 
PANCREATICK, pan pang-kré-dv’-tik. a, Contained 
PANGS ya pensée, Fr] A flo 
‘NC ns. WET 5 
PANSY: ¢ Plu'-od. 3 5 CPrmetes O dcke 


PA/NDARISM*, pin’~lA-rizm. n.s, See PaxpEr. 
The employment of a pimp or pander. Bp. Hull. 
plata )ARIZE*, pin’ fugne v.n. To act the 
RNDA __ ~4y or pander. C 
PA‘NDAROU din -dicrds Pi a. pimpin mpg 5 acting 
in the character Fer a bawd or pander 

PA'NDECT, pan'-dékt. n. s. { pandecta, Lat] A 
treatise that Sepsebeaie the whole of any science. 
Donne. ‘The digest of the civil law. Sir 7’, Elyot. 


Bi ly fe me pan-dém/-mik, 509, a. [mds and 
ee. Incident te to a whole le. Harve: 

PA’ DER 4, ple’ dle. 96. 2. 6. | ndaras, the pimp 
soll hoe ig Foheadigy te .) A pimp; a 
ma 

To PA/NDER. | ten'-d “dor. v.a. To pimp; to be sub- 
servient to last or passion. 

sie befor meh pan'-dir, vn. To play the part of 

for the ill designs of another. Milton. 


PA'N ERLY, pan'-dér-lé. a. Pimping ; pimplike. 


Shak: 
PANDICU LA’TION pin-dik-k-lA*sban. ns. [ pun- 
diculans, Lat.] The restlessness, stretching, and 
uneasiness, that usual] Serompeny the cold fits of 


an intermitting fever. 
PANDO RE?, pdn-dére’. n.s. . [navdotpa.) A musical 
which bandore seems 


instrument of e lute kind ; 
gay pane. cen, Boor Fr.) A square of glass, 


A piece mixed in variegated works’ with 
ces; “a pane of cloth.” 
PA‘NE VNEDS, pind, or pa’-néd. a. V ariegated ; com- 
pone ad ‘inal squares, aS a counlerpane usually i is. 
rend, 
Sena ae *, pha. ob30c.-6- kal. is Eucomi- 


ANEGY'RICK®, paavnds jer rk astick ; 
rotting pease 

PANEGY' CK §, pin- hind jee rik. 184. n. s. {ravtyv- 

pts] An eulogy ; an encomiastick piece, Sri/ling- 


ANEGY'RIS*, -ne-jl'-ds. nos. [sav5 
A festival ; bale meeting. Milton. ee) 
hist, pan-uéjér sist. mn. s. One that 


PAM. p n, 4, [probably from vi The writes cmd encomiast, Camien, 
pam. ree ly palm, victory.} Lae 


| knave of clubs, 


To PA‘MPER, pAm’-pir. pre, Fr, 
To glut; to = fet vl Laer to food 
Fckel_scact Pag 
- PA/MPER pe. poy ped. a. Overfull. Milton. 


PAMPERINGS, pam’-pir-ing. n. 5. Luxuriancy. 


PAMPHLET 9, pam’-fitt. 99. n.s. [par un filet, » Fe] __ the sheri 


* poet book ; 


ponerly a book sold unbound, an 
stitched. 


79 MPRILET, ae -flét. ven. To write small PANELESS 
PAMPHLETEER, eel n.s. A seribbler || PANG $, 


of small books. Bp. Hi 


FAR}, yaa. n. 5. trong, Six A verse! broad and 





Bg 
PA piglet 


To PA'NEGY -né-jé-rize. vr. a. [ra 
piZw.] To A sonpgag iy ; i bestow puck praise 


upon. Er 
pan’-ail 99. n. s, [paneau, Fr.] A square, 

iece_ of uy ay imserted nebicn other 

ies. Bacon, 2 eyperen Lat.] A. sche- 
dale or roll caning names of such j <7 

ff provides to pass upon @ trial, 
» PA‘NEL*, pan‘-nil. v_a. To form into bana i 3 
elled wainseat, Peunant, 


*, pane’-lés. a, Wanting panes of glass. 


ng. n.s. [either from pain, or hong, Dutch, 
uneasy el pain; wale paroxysm of tor- 
ment, Milton 


of the lock of the gun |) To PANG, pang. v. a. To. torment cruelly. Shak. 


PAN PAP - 


—né, mive, ndr, ndt;—tlibe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, tHis. 


ee tr a.[*avexds.] Violent with- || exhibited only in gesture and dumb show. Arbuth- 
PA‘NICK, _piin’-nik. el my te pr a | na ihe 

| PNromie, pin'-t6-mime. a. Representing 
PA'NICK, pinot n. s. A sudden fright wien | ure and dumb show. A, Sin 


n gest 
se. Lord Shafie | pANTOMT MICAL®, pin-td-mim’¢-kal. 2a. Rep- 
PA'NNADE, pAn’-nade. n.s. The pba of a horse. { 


, PANTOMIMICK®, pan-té-inim’-ik. resent- 

sic NNAGES, ee v-nadje. n.s. [pannyginn, low || ing only by gesture or dumb show, 
” Food that swine feed ou m the |) PA'NTOGRAPH®, pan’-to-grit, ms, [miv and 
— , as mast of beech, acorns, &c., which some | 


eal A mathematical instrament, coutrived to 
have called pawnes. It is also the money taken by | 1 sorts of drawings and desi 
the patra bandlga h food of hogs with the mast of (PANTO METER®, pdn-thm’-}-tar. ns. [iy and 
the NEL doe Cowel. , pérooy.)] An instrument for measuring all sorts of 
PA'NNEL, pan’ -nil. 99, n. (pannee!, Dutch.] Aj) angles, geegionse and distances. 
kind of rustick saddle. T'usser. PANTON, pén’-t6n. n.s. A shoe contrived to re- 


PA'NNEL, péin/-nil. n. 5. The stomach of a hawk. | vis a une and hoof-bound heel. Furrier’s 


inswor' ict. 
Facet Amateure pinot aha, mt. &, PA'NTRY, pan'-iré. n. s. [paneterie, Fr.] A place 
pot). Act of empanneling ajury, A, We formerly used solely for the keeping of bread. The 
ip CLE, pan'-né-kl. 405. 2 nv. [ La room in — pvisions are repusited, Wotton. 
PA‘NNICK, pan’-nik. . A plant. ie mars, pape, Tal. ; , ee as 
PA'NNIER, pan’-yar. 113, n, 8. sie fork. apt le; the dug suc ed, 
oes a wicker vessel, in which fruit, or one! oo a infants, with bread Send in peo aod 
carried on a horse. ryden, The pul ae of frnit, Ainsworth. 
PANNIKEL®, nW-né-kél. ns, en Ital.; To PAP®, . va. To feed with pap. Beaumont 
ey Fr.J e brain-pan; the skull. Spenser. 


PAN NOPLY, pain’ far-a-phe. n. &. [tavorMa.] Com- 
armour. 
P. RNor A/MA® ‘ine borh -mA. n. s. [sav and Spapa.] 











and Flete: 
PAPA’, Ti. ns. [raxxds, Gr.; pope, Lat.) A 
fond pe pred used in many ree 





Swift, A spiritual father. See Parr, 
PA’PACY pa pa-sé. m, s. (papanté, Fr. Sees 


A large, cireular painting, havin ho apparent be- || — affice dignity of bishops of Rom 
gin ening or end, gf the ‘contre of which the be- || PAYPAL, pa’ spa. A [pupal Fr Pry Popiah belonging 
Ider brah he  distinetly the several objects of the |) to the pope 5 annexed to the ishoprick of Rome. 


PANSO’ PHICALS, tw Een thing a. Aine or 


ply SOPHY # pu heh, me aS ea (var a copra.) 


Universal wisdom 

PANSY ah nie. A igri See Pancy. 

To PANT'$, pant. v. n. [penteler, old Fr.] ‘To palpi- 
tate; to beat as the heart in sudden terrour, or 
afier bard labour. Spenser. To have the breast 
heaving, as for want of breath. Dryden. ‘To play 
— on Pope. Tolong; to wish carnest- 


ly. 
PANT aa. . s. Palpitation ; motion of the heart. 


PA'NT BLE, a . s. A corruption of 
Nin 0 i r. "Sir E. Sandys. 
PAN ALOON, un. m. dri Fr.] 
rtofa wl gesusesi in whi a oem 

ly stockings are all of a piece. 
character in the Italian comedy ; a atioon in be 
pantomimes of modern times; so called from the 
close dress which he usually wears. Addison. 
PA‘NTER®, péot’-Gr. n.s. One who pants. Con- 


E. NTER®, pant-tr. n. s. [painter, Irish.] A net. 


Choncer 
PANTESS, —— n. 8, The difficulty of breath- 
in a haw 
PANTHE'IST*, pAn-thd ist. n. 8, [wav and Gcos.] 
One who who confounds God with the aniverse ; 5 a name 
to the followers of Spinosa. 
pANTHENSTICK®, pan-the-Is’-tik. a. Confound- 
with the universe. Waterland. 
PANTHEON, D ate oie oa 166. n. 8. [rdvBciov.] A 
the 
pe — mn thde, n, &. [ravOe yy sensory 
Sit ofa wild beast ; in pard. 
rar ES Th - A ler tile, Bryant. 
Ge alpitation. Tatler. 
ANTINGL pan’-th wey 410. ad, With palpita- 


PA'NTLER, ltr. 9B. n. s. panetier, Fr.] The 
officer in post family, sind keeps the Pot Rake 


UNTOFEE 
PA‘NTOFLE, fa Donating n. s. [pantufle, Fr.] A 


PANTOMIME S| ——— 146. n. 8. [was and 
err) coe — the ages of a mim- 
ho expresses his meaning by mute 

action; a “a bufivon. °F Hudibras. A pon a tale 


PALL 
—. IN*, = dag Pas sat A uA eee) one devoted 
PAPA EROUS pa ie nioiie a. [paporer. Lat.] 


. Brown, 
PAPA'W, ge ws n. 8. [papaya, low Lat.] A plant. 
PAPE?®, pape. n.s, [Fr.; réxxas, Gr.] The pope. 
Coles. 7. pe father ; nthe He written 


prPERy ow ‘ 64, 76. n.s. [popier, Fr. 5 papy- 
rus, ii, wa ple. Ot, on which men write and 
tn th cope ed a —. rags +. eens 
and then ) em to a reading them 
in thin sheets. “Shak. Piece of paper, Locke 
te ee abaet printed or written. “Shed eur 
of security ; or bills of reckoning. Feil. 
PAPER. pi’-pir, 98. a. Any thing slight or thin. 


urnet. 
To PA'PER, pd’-pir. v.a. To register. Shak. To 
ack in paper. To furnish a room with paper 


PAPERCRE/DIT*, pa ‘pair-kréd’-it. n. 5, 
xomatee by means pe any written paper obliga 


PAPERFACED®, pa’-par-fiste. a. Having a face 


as white a a ote 
PAPERKI'TES, ph pa/-par-klte, a. s. i =a 
to resemble a kite in the air. 
get pa’-par- ie n.s. One who 


PA'PERAIEL, a — s. A mill in which 


PC RAEREY it eahack 9: n. 8. Bills of 
exchange, bank, and promissory notes. Bp. Berke 


PAPE'SCENT, pi-pés’-sAnt. 510.4, Containing pap ; 
— Pap. Sire = 

A female Bp. Hall. 

PAPELIO, "ot iyo, th. ns. [ a. 3 papillon, 
ak eed, a moth of variou 

PAPILIONA’ dus, chek obak ane son” 

Lat] The Howers of some plants are 

cal papilionaceous by botanists, which represent 

— of the figure of a butterfly, with its wings 


PAMILLARY, pap ’-pll-4-ré. a. eapitie, wordy ras Hes- 
ing emulgent vessels, or resembl 


pe en eee 


ES 


B67 There i aot of words of sia derivation and tt 
, 


SS Sa SS 


PAR 


PAR 
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mination, which must be necessarily accented in the 
same way: these are azillary, maxillary, mye) ar 
; masa illary, armillary, mammillary, and - 
‘Aie | those, excopt the last, which was not insert- 

oa had necented on the first syllable in a Rhyming 
and Pronouncing Dictionary published thirty years 
ago [about 1770). 
tis accentuation I still think the most — to 
analogy; and, that the inspector may judge of the 
uaage, ti have subjoined the several di reot modes of 
accentuation of the different orthoépiats: 
Axillary, Johnson, Kenrick. 
Axillary, Sheridan, Ash, Bailey. 
Maxillary, Johnson, Sheridan, Barclay 

Mazilary, Ash, 5 Kereiok, Ww. Yohaston, Bailey, En- 

tic 


illary, Johnyon, Kenrick, Nares, Fenniog. 


Sapinterst Sheridan, — }, Johnston, Perry, Bu- 


chanan, Bailey ‘Entick. 
Papillary, Johnson, Nates, rclay, Fenning. 
Papillary, sy he Kenrick, Ash, Scott, Perry, 
Buchanan, Bai iley. 
Pw'pillary, Johnson, Sheridan, Kenrick, Ash, Scott, 
Perry, Entick, Barclay, Fenning. 
Pupil'ta No omer 
Mam! mil ary, Nares, Buile 


Mammil'lary, Johovon, Kenrick, Ash, Sheridan, Scott, | 


ry, Entick. 
Ar'millary, Sheridan, Scott, Nares, Smith, Fenniag. 
Armil'lary, Ash, Perry, Entick, Bailey, Barclay. 
Medullary, No examples. 
Afedul'lary, Johnson, Sheridan, Ash, Kenrick, W. 
Johnston, Buchanan, Bailey, Barclay, 
Fenning, Eatick, 
Phis extract sufficiently shows how uncertain usage is, 
and the necessity of peat | to peracepnes and that 
these are on the side I have adopted, may be gathered 


— No. 512—Seo MamMituany and Maxicuarr. | 


PA'PILLOUS, pi. pil-lds, The same with porpil 
26> Thore is somo diversity in the accentuation of this 
aes as well as the former: Dr. Johnson and Barelay 


age the accent on the first sylinble; and Mr. Sheridan, 


Kenrick, de Ash, and Mr. Perry, on the second, as 
Ihavedone. W. 


PA‘PISM®, pa’-plzm, n.s. [from pape.) Popery. Bp. 
PAPIST §, pa'-pist. m. s. [papiste, Fr. ; -5 papista, , Lat. 


that adheres to the communion of the pope an’ 


shee rch of Rome. Clarendon 
PAPI’STICAL, pa- pls-t-kl. e Popish ; adherent 
PAPI'STICK, " pa-pis’-tik to popery. Whit- 


pki ISTRY, pee, 5B the doctrine 
of the Romih coweh. Anchen.” 
PA‘PIZED®, pa’-pizd. a. APopiah adhering to po- 


PA‘PPOUS, ~pts. 314. a. [nd Having sofi, 
light down, pip’ oan of put some plants ; 
such as this — 

PA‘PPY, py-pb. a. a. [from pap.] Sofi; succulent ; 

PAPULAS, php-ois, ns, [Lat.) Eruptions of 

oi tn ed ‘s 
several kinds upon the sk 

PA PULOUS®, Sie’ hile, a. Fell of pests or 

im 

PAR par. 77.n.s,[Lat.] State of equality ; equiva- 
lence ; equal value. Locke. 

PARABL pir-ri-bl bl, 81, 405.0. [parabilis, Lat) 


peas ce par’. mii n.8. [wapaBodi.) A simili- 
tude ; a — "sad which something else is fig- 


Numb 
sit PARABLES, par’-rf-bl. u. a. To represent by a 


puns BOLA, A. pty -bd-ld. n, s. [Lat.] A conick 
section arising from a cone’s being cut by a plane 
parallel to one of its sides, or parallel to a plane 
PAWATO ICAL, perth i 1e-Kal. a. { parabo- 
PARABOLICK, piar-ri-bdl’-ik. 509 "gee, Fr.; 
from parable Msbeaed by poche or similitude. 
Brown. ring the nature or form of a parabola. 


Ray. 

PARABOLICALLY, -ri-bdl'-1é-kil-4. ad. By 
way of parable or similitude. Brown. In the form 
of a parabola. 





PARA’BOLISM, pa-rib/-bé-llzm. n.s. [In algebra.] 
The division of the terms of an equation, by a 
known quantity that is involved or Suahictied in 
the first term, Dict. 

ales garg pa-rab/-bd-Idid. n.s. [napa(toda 

ath q A paraboliform curve in geometry, 
ates are supposed to be in subiriplicate, 
pe se eer ir é&c. ratio of their respective ab- 


scisse. Harris 
PARACE’ LSTAN®, par-A-sél’-shin. ms. A physi- 
cian who follows the practice of Paracelsus, Fer- 


PRR SCE LAA, -{i-sél'-shin. a. Denoting the 
ctice of Paracelsus. cil. 

PARACE \TE'SIS, plr-A-sén-té'-sis. n.s. [rapaxty- 

nes.) That operation whereby any of the venters 

are twang rte to let out any matter; as tapping in 


PARACENTRICAL, par-fi-sén/-tré-kil, i a. [nope 
piper Febolcsgnc " plir-di-sdy'-trlk. 
of Deviating from circularity, Cheyne, 
PA’ RACLETE*, ae kite. n. «. ieaesaaceg 
The title of the Ghiost ; the Lntercessour, by 
= of — Puen ” Any advocate or in- 


tercessour. 
PARA’ DE§, Parcrhde’. ns. [Fr.] Show; ostenta- 
tion. Granville. Procession; assembly of pomp. 
Swift. Military order. Mi Place where 
woope draw up to do duty and mount guard. 
arburton, Guard; posture of defence. 
blick walk. 
7 ARA'DE®*, pdr-ride’. v.n, To go about in mil- 
mary procession. Scott. 'To assemble together for 
sontann of raat i or exercised, 
A'DE*, le’. va. ‘To exhibit in a 
rae owy posro ra manner, 
PARADIGM §, pir’-d-dim. 389. n. s. [rapdderypa.] 


Example ; 

PARAL 1G} GMATICAL*, pir-f-dig-mfit’-2-kal. a. 

xe 

ToPA ADIGMATIZE®, par-A-dig’-mi-tize. r. a. 
To set forih as a model or ‘example. Hammond. 

PA/RADISE4$, plir’- . » tos © Gr. 5 
Het pw Sax.] The blissful regions, in which the 

r was paced Milton. Any place of felicity. 
ace to walk in. 


PAN RA DESEAN® ee 
PARADISIAN®, *{ plir-dich/din} Oa 


ee caema ree 2 aha ig aoe 506. a. Suit- 
Burnet. 


i 
pie ree §, par’ ee &. [apdéegos.] A 
tenet bgt to pevelres inion; an assertion 
contrar 
PARAD Be SAL, ere skal. a. Havi 
the nature of a paradox. Brown. Inclined to 
_ tenets, or notions contrary to received opin- 


PARADOXICALLY, par-fh-ddk’-st-kAl-é. ad. In a 
pun manner 5 = a manner contrary to re- 


ons. C 

PARADO XICALNESS,  pir-ddb’-sb-kil-nds.n., 
owe of being pa 

PAR BOXOLOGY, "ps pir. “ieddke BIOS. on. 


main, of parade ew Eien ‘te. Ceapeyuyn) A 
figure whereby a letter or a ie added “at 
end of a word, without st any thing to he 
fiers of: os ra ‘edrhgOa ae -god'-j Be 
r a. 
PARAGO'GICK*, ,_ Plr-A x ing to 


atical figu 
PA/RAGON $, arth gine i Sa n. $. (paragon, 
from parage, old Fr.] ego 3 some- 
thing supremely excellent. mag Companion ; 
resp Se mn em A match 
of excellence 


Te PARAGON, ai nt, a. ioe aa ten Fr. 
hyn wrest gon equal ; “ 


Te PA'RAGONS, par’-rA vn. To pretend 
equality or sear eat 


PAR 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tab, 
PA/RAGRAM?, pir’-ri-grim. n. 5 if, [rapiypanna) 


A kind of npon redcgrat 
(i mp 


PA/RAGR graf, 
be poveerdly My pir nal pert 
PAR ARAGRAPHICALLY , par. ri-grif- kdl ai. ad. 
4 meraphs th distinct breaks or 
PARLE iOAL pari i-kl oo) 
PARALLA! rade ba. 


re ete 
X4, bree ral-idks. n. 8. [rapddabis.] be 
























ir? RAL = - : 
distance between the true and apparent poe of 
ped — or any star, viewed from om the ourfecs 


Newton. 

PARALLELS. par’-ril-l@l. a, [=apadAndos.] Extend- 
ed in the same ion, preserving always 
the some distance. Brown, Having the same ten- 
Soy Addison. Cotiening the . oe 

Sroage ae ny particulars ; equal ; lik wile 

PA’ LEL, oril-lél. m. &. Line continuing its |) 
course, and sull remai at the same distance 
from another line. Pope. Line on the globe mark- 
ing the Jatitude. Direction conformable to that of 
another line. Garth. Resemblance ; conformity 
continued through many particulars; ayer 
—— tat glee roe Any 


ae r.a. To place so as 
when direction with another 
line. Rex in the ea to 
level. Feil, To Devon Burnet. To be 


al to; to resemble e tough many particulars, 
Dryden To . Locke, 

PA’ = LE*, par-ral-lél’-4-bl. a, That may 
be equalled. 

PATRALLELESS, es a. Not obepar 





To tg resembling eet 
always to oe. 


alleled ; Beaumont and Fletcher 
PA'RALLELISM, | -ril-léllzm. n. s (parallel 
tsme, Fr.] State _— [a More. | 


blance ; Sieve 
PARALLEL Y¥* nH AL aL. ad, With parallel- 
PARALLELOGRAMS, tia geomet 8 n, os 
apd’ a geometry ng 
ress quadrilateral yarn) bods oppose) deat are 


RGF 
RA/MICAL, par-d-1é) /-me- 
ial 300 a. Having the properties of a parallelo- 


PARA ALLELOPYPED, Py ak pad. n. s. 
parallelopipede, Fr.] A solid figure contained 


P. 


un- 
r six paralle} 3, Le some 0 which are 
erual a p arellal; or is a eriocs hose base is 


parallelogram: it is always tri ‘loa pyrecid 
same base and height, oy tle 
ToPARALOGISE t, p-ral’-d-jize. v. n. To reason 
PARALOGISM, plr-ril-lbjlam, ns. [rapahépae 
os.) A argument. Brown, 
phiatogy, par-ral’-18,jé. 518. n. 2. False rea- 


To SP MRALYSES, par'-A-llze. v, a. Cparalyser, Fr.] 
To strike, as it ee the Paley j farenter use- 


London 
PARA'LYSIS, part bake 520, n. s. [mapddvors.] 


A 
PARALY’TICAL, par Atha kal, Palsied ; 
PARALY'TI (Seta ’ plar-G-lit’-tfk. tik. inclined to 


P LYTICK*, pe. -A-Tit’-thk. n. s. One struck by 
Ati lieten, pric ns. The lau ree 
tum of a aisat proportional to t 
La so that the square of 

under 
issa ; but, cod oa 


is and 
bh = tog it hang a | Eilorent proport 
PA Beeweary tat oirdanbiet’ oT, a. if por ond oie} 


3 nour havi the the hi fe cee ee 2 


amiga Tt resto Ms ‘Bane 
AMOUNT, Oe. iat ann | 


a. 


peedarotir oe tiny is tase — to the rect 


PARAM 


‘PARAPHERNALIA. pa 


eo seme ; veda which a Fr, 


PARAPHRA’STICAL, paride’ 1d kal, 509. 
PARAPHRA'STICK, | pir-H-fris’ 


'PARAPHRA'STICALLY¢, 


PARAS 


PAR 


bill ;—di b, ball ;—Oi ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


PA/RAMOUR, -ri-ndér, ni, and amour, 
mk A vl] eins ‘mek mistress. 


PA'RANYMPH, plirorb-nkmt ns, [apd and vopgs.J 


brideman ; one who leads the bride to her mar- 
—: _— Tele, who countenances or supports 
PA'RAPEGA, Me-hepdm, 399. nas. [» ssa 


A brazen table fixed to a al on which I rl pt an 
proclamations were ancient! PA engraved: also a 
table containing an account of the reing and seuing 
of the stars, saa ym sf re sa and moon, the sea- 
sons of the y 

PARAPEG At, pe n. s, The same as 


pdinkert ET, pa rei ane 


atic ae m2 [Fr. ; parapetto, Ital.J 
A wall breast hi 


h. B. Jonson 
PARAPHIMO'’S par-ra- mi-sls. 590. ms 


Lrapag xpuers.] A disease when the prepatium can 


rawn over the 
r-d-fér-nd’-IeA, nN. §, 
Goods in the wife's dis- 
takes with her, or pos- 
soe, sides her fixed dowry. Astome. 
PA'RAPHRASE §, par-ri-fraze. n. &. [napdgpacts.] 
— interpretation; an explanation in many 


| To PARAPHRASE, par'-ri-fraze. rv. a. To inter- 
t with laxity of he. pinay 3 ‘0 translate loose- 
to explain in many words. Hammond. 

TPARA HRASE®, pit ‘frhze. v.n, To make 


PARAPHRAST, plr’-rh-fetet.n. s. (napagpaerss] 
Alax interpreter ; one who explains in many Moths 


in interpretation ; not literal ; ca Wal 2 


par-d-frds’-16-kal-lé, 

rastical a, 

PARAPH ENI'TIS, par-A-fre-nil-tis. n. s. [rapa 
and ris.) An inflammation of the diaphragm. 


PARAQUI'TO, pfr-4-ké’-10. n. 5. A little parrot, 


PA'RASANG, pir’-f-sing. n. s. ar low 
Lat. SANG, ple‘ A-shng. of lengt Sar ber 

SCE’ VE*, par-i-séve'. a 5. vir wi] 
Preparation. The Sabbaibveve. of 1 the 
Jews. St. Mark, xv. 42. ( Rhemish lation.) 

PARASCEUA STICK®, prs fis’-tik. a. Pre- 

. Corah’s Doom. 
pA RASH TE 4, par’-A-she. 1“. n. 7 [parent 
es bene — hye gt rich tables, pa 


PARASTTICAL mile hav aBiAL a. Flattering ; 
PARASI'TICK, (Phra. 609 wheedling. 
. Hall. Appl ied to plants which live on others. 


iller. 
PARASI'TICALLY*, par-f-sit’-1¢-kil-lé. ad. Ina 
flattering manner. Sir ferbert. 
PA‘RASITISM*, A-sit-lzm. n.s. The behaviour 
ofa 


pARSOL -ri-sdl. n. s. [Fr.] A small cano 
or umbrella Bh over fhe eda to shelter Pd 
rain and the heat of the sun. Sir T. Herbert. 
PARASYNE'XIS, par-d-sé-néks‘-Is, ns, In the 
— law, a conventicle or unlawful meeting. 


PARATHESIS|, pa-rish'-¢-sls. 520, n.s. A figure 
in inar where two or more substantives are 
put in the same case : as, “ He went to the country 
where he was born [France] and died there.” [In 
thetorick.] A short hint, with a promise of future 
a {In printing.] The matter contained 

between two crotchets, m thus, [ ]. 
PA/RAVAIL®, par-d-vale’, a. [ per and avayler, Fr. 
Denoting the lowest tenant ; 3 or one who holdet! 
his fee one: et nmatun wat ie aap pny poree = 
because it is presu v 
the land. Corel. 


669 
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PA'RAVAUNTS, -A-vaat, ad. 
Publick! - ee ot 
To PAR 
To half boil ; to boil in part. 
To PA’RBREAK §, 
Tent.] ‘To vomit, 
To PA 
the stomach. Prov. xX. 
PARERESE, par’-brike. ms. Vomit. Spenser. 


Ob 

PA‘RCEL §, par’-sil. 99. ns. [ parcelle, Fr. ; particula, 
Lat.) A Ll bundle. 
taken separately, Darenant, A quantity or mass. 
Newton. A = ts of persons: in contempt, 
amas Th Any number or quantity: in con- 


To PARCEL, par’. sil. v.a. To divide into portions. 
South. ‘To make up into a mass, & 

PA‘RCENER, par’-sé-ndr. nm. s. 
Where a person seized in fee-simple dies, 
sisters, aunts, cousins, or their 
this case they shall all inherit, 
ct called 
only, Blackstone 

PA’ CENARY, RY. pr’-sb-nflerd. n. &. . Lpareenier, Fr.] 
A holding or occupying of land b 
pro indiviso, or by joint tenants ¢ 


C 
To PARCHS$, parish. 352. va 
tus, burnt, to perust, to parch. 


a es3 in 
these coheirs are 


coparceners. 


setae er 


at" icially ; to scorch ; to 
ARCH, partsh. v.n. To be pra shy 
PA'RCHED: SS*, partsh’-Ad-nés. n.s. State of 


: PARCHMENT, partsh’-mént. n.s. [ parchemin, Fr.] 
Skins dressed for the writer. Amor ers, the 
poral oe — are called parclunent, 


vel 
PA RCIMENT MAKER, partsh'-méut-ma-kar. ns. 


Te who dresses 
sd det ele ag n. &. bom, Fr. 5 parcitas, 
sat, 
PARD, pard. mbes Sax.; 
PA/RDALE, a Tive cand Ch [In 
Bert) ] of the el 
oP MT se (pordomer, F ri To 
excuse an offen ) Pe forgive a crime, 


Jer. xxxiii. woreda ts Shak. —Pardon me 
is a word of civil deni. 
PA'RDON, Faller 170. 
iveness of an offender. Forgiveness of a crime. 
‘us. xx. Remission of penalty, Forgiveness 
received. South. Warrant of forgiveness, or ex- 
emption from punishment. Shakspeare. 
PA’ DON ABLE, par-do-A-b. 509. a. Venial; ex- 
cusable. Hooker. 
PA/RDONABLENESS, ato by n,s, Ve- 
nialness ; susce eri ae earn ip. Hall, 
PA’ RDONABLY, BLY, par-dna-bid._ a “Veniays ex- 
cusably 
PA’ TRDONER par’<da-dr. 98. n.s. One who for 
— Shak, One of those who carried al 
Beer ’s indulgencies, and soki them. Cowcel. 
To PARE}, pire. v. a. [parer, Fr.] To cut off ex- 
tremities of the surface ; wot to cut away by little and 
| little ; to diminish. 
PAREGO' RICK, nlite “gor-tk. 509. a. [zapmyopinds.] 


ver 
or alg 


avaunl, Fr.) | 
“bil, 81. v. 0. bouiller, Fr: 

IL, par’- [mh ] 

1 ge t. n. [braccken, |! 
Ob. J. 

BREAK®*, Ste ebrkke. v. a. To eject from 










A part of the whole; part! 


and his }} 
next heirs are two or more females, his daughters, |: 


spenre, 
ial di parceller,] 


coparceners ; or, for brevity, parceners 


more persons 


of calves 


PARE'NESIS, pii-rén’-¢-als. ag n. s. [wapatvcacs.J 
‘ersuasion ; exhortation. 

for Dr. Johnson, in the re tgor edition of his dictionary, 

| places the accent on the penultimate syllable of this 
word, and Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Nares on the antepeo- 
nultimate, and the latter make the ¢ long. Dr. Johnson 

) has several words of a similar termination for his ac- 

| eentuation ; ng but analogy is clearer for Mr. Sheridan 

i 





and Mr. Nares with respect to accent, and direetly 
aonhaet them with respect to quantity; for it is not the 
long quantity of the original that cap resist the short- 
ening power of the En nih antepenultimate neeent in 
this word, any moro than in dieresis, ephemeris, &c. 
which see. A 


JFARENT s, reat. n. s. [parens, Lat.) A father 
; or mother 
'PA‘RENTAGE, plr-rénhde. 90, 515. ns. [pa- 
rentage, Fr.J Extraction ; birth — with re- 
to the rank of parents, Shakspeu 
PAR E‘NTAL, pa- = a. Becuaing parents ; 
vertainin, arents, 
iP a THO N, Snel sbiin. n. s. [parento, 
poe! he = mething done or said in honour of the 
‘otter 


PARE’ NTHESIS§, pi-rén'thé-sis. n.s. [rapa, dv, 
and ri@nut.) A sentence so included in another sen- 
tence, as that it may be taken out, without injuring 

| the sense of that ae nigga it: being common- 


ly marked thus, ( (J 
/PARENTHE’TIC L, pr ed bd 509. 
'PARENTHE’TICK®, 


| rio acme J toa 
renthesea, 
fate Dyn eee amie ad. 


In a parenthesis, plow 
PARE NTLESS*, pa’-ré: _ «. Deprived of pa- 


Mirror for 
PA'RER, pri 98. 98. nos. ih instrument to cut away 


the 
PA‘/RERGY, é mes. [x and 
matting sar ir. tl a Hl by Ly; } 


PARGETS, ph'jh. par’jit. n.s. [spargo, Lat. at] Plaster laid 


garden, | Tee nae it. via. T onto to cover 
with plaster. he oP : 
7 Fah RGET*, pair jt v.n, To lay paint on the 


PA'RGETER par jétar. n.s. A plasterer. Barret. 
PARHE'LION, péir-hé’-lé-to. 113. n.¢. [rapa and 
Bier] A sun. Boyle. 
PARI ROYAL pe - .s. Three of a sort 
* at certain games 





Butler. 
PARTETAL, ML, pel .a.[ ee, Lat.] Constitut- 
PARTESTATY, ps 2. pearte “ns. [ parietaire, Fr.] 
PARIETINE® pide -- U partes, Lat] A 
iece of a wall; a 
‘RING, pring. a 7 me that which is pared 
wa ; the rind. Shakspeare, 
“is. n.s. An herb. Ainncorth. 
par’-rish. n.s. [parochia, low Lat, ; 
paroisse, Par of the Gr. raporxéa.] The particular 
pic not a ar . . Our — a oo first 
iv into parishes onorius, are 
Nera in the yout of our Lord 636, mee 
PA’RISH, pir’-rish. a. Belonging to the parish ; 


PA/RISI 


Having the lad in medicine to comfort, mollify, pepe a peril of the parish. Maintain- 
and punege. Dee ed b Gay. 
- PAREGORICK®, pir-dgbe ak. n. 8. A medical ‘PARISHIONER, “rish’-fn-t, n. 8. [ paroissien, 
preparation which comforts and assuages. Bp.|) Fr. a that be ngs to the parish, 
wley. | PA’ par-ré-tiir. 166. n.s. A beadle; a suin- 
PARE NG AIYMAS, pl-sty-bbt ns. Arectocena) ‘pam mks courts of civi law. Pir 
‘y or us substance. ic AR - n.s. r. fas, Lal. 
ra A hich the blood is seine’ Dig con esemnbl asa ah anita a 
PARENCHY MATOUS, pér-én-kim’-a-tas. ‘SHA, PARK §, Te Bl 81. ey 8. +. [pean papnu 
PARE/NCHYMOUS, panda -k ké-mas, *) A piece of ground enclosed a: 
rine ERIE BRI TAPTS en| pcunn © Sele aoe 
» : a. [rapawweri- or the oes gram. ‘owed. 
i  Leaemeee reB Nt ek 


PARENE’TICK, gn 
tory; cncouraging. P: 


“4 





To enclose as in a park 
6% ‘ 


. 


PAR 


PAR 


—nd, mdve, ndr, nbt;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—all ;—pdaind ;—thin, THis. 
PARKER, park’-fr. 98. n. s. A park-keeper. Skel-|) PAYROQUET, pir’-d-kwét. [par/-d-két, Sheridan 





PARKKLEAVES, park/-lévz. n.s. An herb. Ains- 
PARLANCE® ‘Evade -liinse. ha = Conversation ; talk. 
To » PARLE $e, pl. er, Fr. 3 To talk 1 

Mirror for 


PARE E, =r n. 8. eae 
To PA’ LEY, par’-lé. “i le [parler, Fr.] To treat 


by word of mouth outh 5 to to discuss any thing 
orally. Knoles. 
ie REY, parle. tacoma . Orel donee d talk ; confer- 
discussion b 
PARL RLIAMENT ‘. Hat el gg 21 n. 8. { parlia- 
mentum, low Lat] The assembly of the king and 
three estates of the realm; namely, the lords spirit- 


ual, the lords temporal, and commons, for the de- 
oa of matiers touching the ee 
the making and correcting of laws ; w 
mbly OF court of all all others, the highest, and 
otk ‘atest authorit 
[AMENTA‘ TANS, ie par lé-mén-th/-ré-din. 
PARLIAMENT ER par-ld-mé n-ther’, 
n. s. One of those who embraced the cause of the 


parliament against the king, in the great rebellion. 


PARLI MENTA/RIAN®, mén-th’-ré-dn. 
faves & the parliament, in the time of the great re- 
PARLIAME/NTARY, che ftdi-ré. a. Enact-|) 
parliament. Bacon. 


PARLOUR ad par lar. be 3 beg 5 r [part Fr.J A 
‘vom in monasteries, where the re igious meet and 
couverse. A room in houses on the first floor, ele- 


| ree furnished for reception or entertainment. 


PA‘RLOUS 5, phv. ag al 314 ad go perilous.) Dan- | 


P PRLOUSNEsS, pres n. s. Quickness ; 
PARMACITY. ee n. 8. ly for 
em Corruptedly 


Spermaceti, whic! 
PARMESA'N Cheese®, parts ishééze’, n. s. 
[P ‘armesan, Fr. A selene sort of cheese, made 
al es in I 
PA‘RNE 
ink ; a slut. 


Pano cai pirs-kbl. 


PARG PelorNS 8e 


hial. Dr. Marriot. Covetously 5 fi 
noe -rd’-ké-dl-Ié, ad. Ine parish; PARSIMO'NIOL USNESS. 


P ARDCH AM pln fe 


Phioeatians, par-r’-ké-fin. n.#. A parishioner. 


ranoDICALs, -rbd’-2-kal. a. Copying afier the | 
Warton. 


Manner 
PA’ RODYS) ro-dé. n. s. [rapwdla.] A kind of 
Writing in rp the aner yee be » or his 
te hy are taken, and, by a sligh ght change, adapt- 
ed fo some new purpose rae 


To » PARODY, pcr v. a, [ parodier, Fr.} To|, 


PAHOA MOUS par pire a. [rapsivepos:] | 


another word 


PAROLE 
ates iy word of mouth, Blackstone. 
PAR LES; pa-rdle’. n. 8. [ parole, Fr.) Word given 
= an ——? 3} promise given by a prisoner not 


NOM St Ad, par-b-nd-mi’-zhd-b. 453. 
PARONG MASH §*, par--ndu bs. 
Leapuropasta. JA rhalonton! 8 figure, in which, 


of sof = aaerer or syllable, several things are al-! 
PARONOMA’STICALS, par-d-nd-nvds’-1d-kAl. a, | 


gw a parouomasy, More. 


hich oh | 


PA‘ROXYSM, Merc 503. n. 8. [xa 
PA‘/RR 





barat n. 8. [the aatanien ef petro- || 
‘is, low ge rp eta par-sé-ind’- 


Bacon. 
rie AD ee PARSING MOL on Fira yA as ad. 


é-in. a. Belonging to a || PA’RS 





ARO'LE, hirdlel | Perry and Web- 





are PARTS, part 61. n.s. [pars, Lat. 


Perry, and Jones ns. [paroquet or perroquet, rt 


parrot. 

PARONYCHIA HIA, rout ok ns. [ragwr xia] 
A preternatural swelling or sore under the root 
the nail in one’s | finger 5 a felon; a whitlow. Diet, 

PA‘ROTID, pa-rév-id. "503. a. [sapwrfs, tapd, and 
one, a} Salivary: so named because near the ears. 


aot Int this, and the following word, Dr. Johnson places 


the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, but Mr. 
Sheridan and Dr. Ash, much more properly, on the pe- 
nultimate, as here marked. Ik may, however, be ob- 
served, that Dr. Johnson's accentuation of this word is 
the most agreeable to analogy, as it comes from the 
Latin Lgl, Ping se according to the genernl rule, 
by losing a syllable, has ita accent removed a syllable 
higher {see AcapEMyY); but ing word, pa- 
rotis, is a pe Latin word, and, therefore, preserves 
its Latin accent on the ultimate.—See Principles, 
No. 503, (b,) and the word Inngranasie. i. 
PA'ROTIS, -rd/-tis, 503, n.s. [wépwris.] A tumour 
“ the behind and about the ears, gener- 
cal ed the emunctories of the brain; though 
im eed, th rome the oe fountains of the fe inf 


of the oad 
pane ] 
riodical exacerbation of a disease, 
L*, par’-rél, ns. fn aval Gard} A fans 
of machine to fasten the yards to the mast, so as to 
raise or lower 


A fit; 


- PARRICIDAL 8 pire at 


PARRIC!DIOUS, par-ré-sid'-yas. g« Lat.] eee 
arricide ; committing parricide, Brown. 
PA‘ER RICIDES, par-ré-sides 143. n. . (Fre; 
ricida, Fae. One who destroys his father. Shak, 
Oue w ho destroys or invades any to whom he owes 
icular reverence : as his country or patron. 
The murder of a father; murder of one to whom 


reverence is due. 
PA‘RROT, par’-rat, 166. pervert: Ered A A 
perty-ecloured bird, of the on of the 
ill pb gr for _— exact imitation of the hu- 
ToPARHY 4, phe v.n. [parer, F Teel. 
o PA’ , vn. | parer, Fr, ; paera, Ice! 
To put b A deer to fence, Locke. J 
To PA‘R *, pir-ré. v. a, To wrn aside. Lord 
Chester veld. 
To PARSE, plrse. 81. v. a. [ pars, Lat. 
a sentence into the elements or parts 


Toresolve - 
speech. It 
is a word only used in gremeer schools, Watts, 

. a, Covetous ; 


ly. Swi 
phred 4 vid. tis-nés, 2.5, 
disposition to spare Pe ove. rab Addison. 
MONY §, par’-sé-man-é. 503, 557, a Do- 


prorat ms 3. [ parsimonia, Lat) F amt ; 
uiggarlines 5 savi fmigenc 
PARSLEY, A én. 8, [persti, Welsh.) An rain 


PARSREP, pars’-nip. 99. a. s. A plant. Peacham. 
PA‘'RSON 6, , plr’-sn. 170. n.s. [from persona, “ ec- 
clesie persona.’ idee rector or incumbent of a 


oe nd 3 one that bial charge or cure of 
souls. Clarendon, Ac gyman. Shwk. It is ap- 
plied to the teachers of the resbyterians, 


20> The o before n, preceded by &, p, 2, or t, is under the 
a Al icament as ¢; that is, when the accent is tot 
on it, the as beehon cop unite, and the vowel is s1)- 
pressed ; as ms ,f2POM, season, mutton, &e. pro- 
nounced beck'n, 'n, seas'n, mutt’n, &e, Parson, 
se ought to! pronounced with the o suppress- 

ed, and not as Mr, — bas marked it-—Sev Prin- 


ciples, No. 103, 170. 
'PA’ RSONAGE, r-sn-Aje. 90. n. s, The benefice 
he beuse appropriated to 


of 8 parish. Adiison. 
oy re less 


the resideuce of the incumbent, 

than the whole ; a portion; a “ah taken fom a 

larger qqoantity. j solos "Y deeaber: y Locke. Par- 

ticular ; distinct species, Lew. lagrediont ina 

mingled mass, — "That which, in divis- 
bi 





PAR 


ion, falls to each. Dryden. 
Chapman, Side ; party ; 
ener eel faction. Shak. ing relating or be- 
paging. dary. ite ig oft or character, 
Character appropriated in a play. Shak. 
Business; duty. ae Action; conduct. Shak. 


Relation” reciproc lor —In good 
in ill As Ovell den ait done. fed at 
the pla oo powers, faculties, or accom- 
the plural ; quarters 5 re- 
gion; dirs Acts, xx.—For the most part. Com- 
; ofiener than otherwise, Heylin. 


PART ad. retry in some measure, Shak, 
=. Pal te To divide; to share ; to distri- 
ag h ii. To separate ; to disunite. Ruth, i. 


asunder. 


Te break into pieces. Lev. ti. Tok 
- To se- 


Shak. Ph separate combatants, Si 
cern. 
To PART, v.n. To be separated. Milton. T. 
na each rp. ther, Locke. ‘To take farewell, ‘Milton. 
have share. 1 Sam, xxx. [ partir, Fr.) To go 
a) to rs he — — with. To quit; 


renga te rated from. Bp. Taylor. 
PART ‘bl does . a, Divisible ; such as 


VTA 
PA’ TAGE, part-Adje. 90. n.s. [Fr.] Division ; 


act of shari 
To PARTAKE Far-thke’. vm. preter, I partook : 
part. pass. To have ange of any thing ; 
to take share with. Dryden. To participate ; to 
have something of the property, nature, claim, or 
right. Bacon, To be admitted to; not to be ex- 
cluded, Shak 
To PARTA’KE, par-thke’. v. a, To share; to have 
pet el ao to extend par- 
ation 


PAR AKER, Phe ate, ns. A 


in 
sessions ; a sharer of any 3 an pee with. 
Hooker, Sometimes with in before the thing par- 


taken. St. Matt. xxiii. 


Psalm |. 
PARTA‘KING, par-th’-ki 
union in some 


PARTED*, part’-2d. a. 
B. Jonson. 
FARTER, =a 98. n.s. One that parts or sep- 


PARTE’RRE, E, phr-thre’ n.s. [Fr.] A level division 
of k furni with greens and flowers. Mil- 


PA/RTIAL$, — 81. a. [Fr.] Inclined ante- |, 
cedently to favour one pip eck in @ cause, or one side || 
of the question, more the other, Mal. ii. _In- 
clined to favour without reason. Davenunt. Affect- 
a = one part; subsisting only in a part; not 


Burnet. 
PARTIALITY, par-shd-Ay’-lé-td, 542. ns. [ 
Unequal state of the jagement and fa-| 
vour of as above the other. S; hon . 
PARTIALIST®, par-sbdlcb N.& na, One who is par- 


Morton. 
To YP ARTIALIZE, pie’. shal-ize. Ae. [ partializer, 


Accomplice ; associate. 
. . & Combination ; 
fale. 

ssing accomplishments. 





'o make al. & 
PATOrIALLY, Parable ad. With unjust favour 
or dislike. In 


ebgopretiond Brown. 
PARTIBULITY, par-te-biV-I8-t8. ns. Divisibility ; 
alert TIBLES, par’-1é-bl. 405. a. Divisible; separa- 


it 
ry-ab-pAl. a. Such as may | 
| 


acon. 
oo richie Pema 
PAR RITCIPA T, part-d-p -pAnt. a. [Fr.] Sharing ; 


havin ang art. 


rapt? reibvil pc o ns, A partaker. 


To PARTTCIPATES, y Pita -pAic. v.n. [par- 
ticipo, Lat. og. 'o partake ; to 
Snobs! Bhak. to ve pat of more things than 


— ym To have part of something common 


another. Baron. 
Tol PARTICIPA E, par-tis’- bphie. vs rv. 2 Te par- || 
take ; to receive part of; to share. | 


“HS quantity. |) PARTICIPA‘TION, par-tis-sé-pi'-shim. n. s. 
rong te yy el ii 


| noun and verb. Clarke. 





PAR 
(i 559.—FaAte, far, fill, fi1;—mé, mat ;—plne, pin ;— 


The state of sharing something in common. 2 
act or state of receiving or having part of 
Distribution ; division into 


—s Hooker. 
panic IPATI IVE*, aig a. Capable 
patric 4M DEAL, prides gg gi 
Havi Lge a pai 
paici chgsdadl LLY, at oa a ad, ln the 
PA’ RICH PLE $, ots perio [ parti 
7 ot pl. n. s. iciptum. 
Lat.) A word partaking a ie Laat rp 
ay bao that partici- 


er. 


ates of different thi 
PA'RTICLE, “arab. 408. % 405. m. s. [partienle, Fr.; 


particula, Lat.) Any sm ion of a greater 
© Clarendon. A gm) coc in- 


flection. 
PARTICULAR §, parailt/-t- -lir. 179. a. [ particulier, 


Fr.] Relating to single persons ; not general. Sid- 
ney. oo al; one, distinet from others, Bucon. 
Noting ies or things peculiar. Bacon. At- 


temnive to things single and distinct. Locke. Sin- 
3 hot general. Sidney. Odd; having something 
that eminently distinguishes him from others. 
PARTICULAR, par-tik’-d-ldr. 88, n. s. A single 
instance ; a si point. Bacon, Individual ; 
vate person. L Private interest. He 
Private character ; single self; state of an individ - 
ual, Shak, 
reingye A 


PARTICULA TITY, plr-lk-ké-lir-&.18.n.s, [par 
ticularité, Fr.) Distinct notice or pack 
Sidney. Bingleness ; individuality. Hooker. Petty 
account; private incident. Ad. 5 aint 
— to single persons. Shab. Something pe- 
culiar, Addison, 

To PARTYVCULARIZE, par-tik’-kd-lé-rize. rv. a. 

iculuriser, a. To mention distinctly 5 to de- 


to show Shakspeare. 
To  PARTECULARIZES, par-tilk/-kd-M-rize. ». 9. 
Pach colegio to be attentive to things single 
istinct. 


and d 
PARTICULARLY, Y pdrsdh’-kbelel8. ad, Distinet- 
ly; singly 5 3 not universally. South. In an extra- 


ordinar 
To PAR 10 cae oes ok’ ich Nee, rn. To 
make mention si 
| PA‘RTING®*, part’ n, a bison Ezek. xxi. 
Separation. [In chymistry ymistry.] ration 
wikel ld and silver are I all from ea. 


fy e.] State of being driv 
fhe pn "tin ship has brake er 


PA "RTISAN, par’- bel 524. n.s. [ pertuisane, Fr. 
A kind of pike or halberd. Shak. From parat parti, Fr, 
An adherent toa faction, Addison. ‘The commander 
of a party detached from the main body upon some 
Ss a A commander's leading staff 
Ai 


i Allour orthodpists agree in accenting this word on 
the first syllable. Mr, Nores says, Dr. Johnson has im- 
properly accented thie word on the last; but, both ia 
the folio edition of his dictionary, and the quarto, 
printed since his death, the accent ison the first. There 
is not the same uniformity in the ny ge of the 
companion to this « h Mr. 
Nares, Mr Dr. Ash, W Ruchanan, 
Bailey, Fenning, ae Eotick, — the first oytlatie, 
. Jo . in both editions of his dictionary, 
Bheridan, Mr. rage and Mr. Barclay, accent the last : 
and Dr. Kenrick places an accent on both first and 
last. The same mph ove oh appears in the accentuation 
of courtesan, a word of exactly the same form ; which 
ix accented by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, 
Mr. Nares, Feoning, and Entick,on the Inst syllable ; 
and by Dr. Ash, Dr. ‘Kenrick, Buch Bochanan, Barclay, Bai- 
ley, and Fenning, on on the first; and by Mr. Perry both 
on the first and last. The truth is, these three werd 
aro nmong those which admit of the accent either on 
the first or last syllable, and this has produced the di- 
versity we find in our — 34. «~The accent va 


ratoens § : for, th 


» 


PAS PAS 


—nd, méve, ndér, ndt ;—thbe, vib, ball Oil ; —pdand 3—thin, Titis, 


the first syllable seems the most agreonble to our anal- || 7'o PA'SQUIL®, pls’-kwil, v. a. ‘To lampoon. 











PARITY MONS, be are W. To PA'SQUIN?®, pas'-kwin. , 
, ‘On, ns. [Fr.; partitio, || PA'SQUILLER*, pas'-kwil-ldr, n. s, A lampooner. 
Lat.) The act of dividing ; a state of bein ivided.|| Burton, a 
- Division ; separation ; distinction. Hooker, || To PASS $, pas. v.n, [ passer, Fr.; possus, Lat] To 
Part divided from the rest; separate part, Miltom.|| go; to move from one place to another; to be 
That by which different parts are separated. | progressive. Gen. xviii. ‘T's go forcibly; to make 
. Part where separation is made, Dry- | way, Dryden, 'To make a change from one thing 
den. |} to another, Jemple. ‘To vanish; to be lost. Parlae 
To PARTITION, pér-tish’-dn, rv. a. To divide|| exlviii. Tobe spent; to go away progressively, 
into distinct parts, Bacon, Locke. To be at an eud; wo be over. Ueyden, To 
PA'RTLET, part’-lét. n. 5. A ruff or band worn by|) die ; to pass from the present life to another state. 
women. Anigit. A hen. Shakspeare. & Shek. To be changed by regular gradation. Ar- 
PA'RTLY, parv-lé. ad. In some measuréS‘in some |) buthnot. To go beyond bounds. Siu. ‘To be in 
ad in part. Honker. || any state. Ezek. xx. ‘To be enacted, Charndan, 
PA’ TNER, part'-ndr. 98. n.s. Partaker; sharer;!| To be effected; to exist. Hooker. "To wain recep 





one who bas part in any thing ; associate. Rudeigh.|| tion; to become current: as, This mow y will not 


who dances with another. Shakspeare, |) pass, Hudibros. To be practised arituliy er suc- 
To PA'RTNER, part'-ndr, v.a. To join; to asso- | cessfully. Shak. To be regarded as goo! or ill. 

ciate with a partner, Shakspeare. |) Atterbury. ‘I'o oceur ; to be transacted. Wiits. ‘To 
PA‘RTNERSHIP, part’-ndr-ship. n.s. Joint inter-|| be done, Bp. Taylor. To heed; to regard. Shot. 


est or property. . The union of two or | ‘To determine point to judge capitally, Shas. ‘Po 
more in the same trade. L’ Estrange. i be supremely excellent. Hudibras. ‘To thrust 5 t 
py CT ae wind Preterit of partake. ‘| make a push in fencing, Dryden. To omit to play. 
PARTRIDGE, par’-tridje. x. s. rix, Fr.; pe-'| Prior, Togo through the alimentary duct. Arita. 


tris, br fein Et bird of game. 1 Sam, xxvi. not. To be ina tolerable state, L’Estrance.— To 

PARTU‘RIENT §, par-tl/-ré-Gnt, a. [parturiens,'| pass away. To be lost; to glide off. Locke. To 

soe to bring forth. More. || vanish. Job, xxx. 

PARTURITION, pér-tshd-rish’-dn, n. #. [ parturio, | To PASS, eee. v, a, To go beyond. Heyward. To 
Lat.] The state of being about to bring forth.| go through: as, The horse passed the river. To go 
Brown. Any production, Instruct, for Orutory. | nabag. ina legal sense, Swift, To spend 5 

FaRTORE®, par’-tshire. ». s. Departure. Spencer. | live through, Collier. ‘To impart to any thing the 


. t. | power of moving. Derham, To carry hastily. A+'- 
PA‘RTY 6, par’-td. n. s, [parti4, Fr.] A number of || dison. ‘To transfer to another proprietor, or inte 
persons confederated by similarity of designs or|{ the hands of another. Herbert. To strain; to per- 
niONs im Opposition to others; a faction. Locke.|| colate. Bacon, To vent; to provounce. Hits. 

ine of two litigants. Shak. Oue concerned inany|; To utter ceremoniously, Clarendon. ‘To utter 
affair, Shak. Side; persons engaged against!) solemnly, or judicially, Hammond, To transeiis; 
each other. den. Cause; side. Dryden. A se-|) to procure to go. Clarendon, To put an eud to. 
lect assembly. Pope. Particular person; a person Shak. ‘To surpass; to excel. Spenser. ‘To omit 5 
distinct. from, or to another. Sidney. A’) to neglect. Shak. To transcend; to trausgress. 
detachment of iers: as, He commanded the | Burnet. To admit; to allow. 2 Aings, xii. ‘To 
itl thither. | enact a law. South, To impose fraudulently. Driy- 
PARTY-COLOURED, par’4é-kél-ldr’d. @. Hav-|| den. To practise artfully ; to make suceced. J. 
in soy of colours. Shakspeare. | Jonson. ‘To send from one place to another: as. 
PARTY-JURY, par’-téji-re. x. ». [I law.] Ajury || Poss that beggar to his gh ie ge puss 
in some trials half foreigners and i || «wey. To spend; to waste, Eccfus. xlii, To puss 








alf natives, 
PARTY-MAN, par’-té-nrdn, ns. A factious person; | by. Po excuse; to forgive. Tillotson, To neg- 

an abettor of a party. Swift. || lect; to disregard. Bacon. To pass over, ‘To omit; 
PARTY-WALL, par-t¢-wall’, n.s, Wall that sepa- | — to let go unregarded. Dryden. 

rates one house from the next. Mo.cen. || PASS, pas. ns. A narrow entrance; an avenue. 
PA'RVIS, par'-vis. n.s. [Fr.] A church or church || Shak. Passage; road. Raleigh. A | ipiey ta 

a . || go or come any where. Spenser. An order by 
PA‘RVITUDE, par’-vé-tide. n. = Lpaom, Lat.] | which vagrants or impotent persons are sent to 

Littleness ; minuteness. Glanville. Ob. J. || their place of abode. Push; thrust in fencing. 
PA'RVITY, -vé-té. ns. Littheness; minuteness. || Sliek, State; condition, Sidney. 

Ray. Ob. J. PA'SSABLE, pis'-st-bl. 405. a. [passible, Fr.] 
PAS, pa. n. s. [Fr-] Precedence ; right of going | Possible to be passed or travelled through or over. 

foremost. Arinthinot. || 2 Mare. Supperteble; tolerable; allowable, 
PASCH §*, are n. 8. (past, old Fr.; parche, Sax.;;| Howell. Capable of admission or reception. Col- 

Goth. 5 taeya, “al Pichg passover. Wicliffe.’) fier, Popular; well received. Bocon. 
¢ feast of Easter. Builokar. || PA'SSABLY®, ‘pis-si-blé. ad. ‘Tolerably ; mode- 

PASCH-EGG*, pask’-ég. ns. An egg dyed or) _ rately, Howell. ; 

stained, presented, about the time of Easter, in|) PASSA'DO, ‘pls-sh’-id. Dar LumBaco.] n. s. 

several parts of the north of England, to this), fltal.] A push; a thrust. Shatspeare. 

day, to young persons. Beehive of the Romish | PA‘SSAGE, pas’-sldje. 90. n.s. (I'r.] Act of passing 5 

Church. || travel; course; journey. Raleigh. Road; way 
PASCH-FLOWER®. See Pasqur-Frowrr. | acon, Entrance or exit; liberty to pass. Shak. 
PASCHAL, pAs’-kal. 83. a. [Fr.; paschalis, Lat.]|| ‘The state of decay. Shak, Intellectual admittance ; 

aoa Se the passover, Pearson. Relating to}; mental acceptance. Dighy. Occurrence; hap. 


a . | Shoat. Unsetiled state ; aptness by condition or na- 
To PASH §, pash. v. a. [raiw, talew.}] To strike; to)! ture to change the place of abode. Temple. Inci- 
crush; to push against; to dash with violence.) dent; transaction, [arward, pre peel | 
, \| duct. Durivs. Part of a book; single place in a 
PASH, pésh. n.s. A blow; a stroke. Sherwood. || _ writing, Addison. 
PASQUE-FLOWER, pask’-f63-4r. n.s. A flower.|| PA'SSANTS, pas’-sliut. a, [ passant, Fr.] Corsory ; 
Miller. careless. Borrow. . 
PA‘SQUIL §$, pls’-kwil. > u.8. [from Pus-|) Ex PA'SSANT'*, fag ple’-aheg’. ad. [Fr] By 
PA‘SQUIN hig 4. ‘ qnino,a statue || the way: slightly; im haste. vans. of Plato's 
PASQUINA’DE §, pas-kwin-ide’.S at Rome, to}, Apol, of Scevates. 








which they affix auy Iampoon or paper.) A lam-|| PASSED, pist. [See Principles, No. 367.) Prete- 
voon, Dryden. | vit and participle of pass. Isutah, xi. 
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(> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


PA’/SSENGER, pas’-sin-jfr. 99. n. 8. [ passager, Fr] 
A traveller; one who is the ; a way- 


farer. Spenser. og Janes hires in any vehicle 
liberty of travelli 

PA‘SSENGER Fi pl je thw -ko. ns. A 
kind - Bg tin hawk. Ainsworth 

PA’SS wai. hg ¥ 5. sone who passes; one 
that i is oye the 

PASSIBI'LITY, phe sé-bit ltd, n. 


Fr.J] Quality of receiv ing impression a eee exter- 

PA'SSIBLE E 4 pas’. vs bl. 405. a. [Fr.; passibilis, |) 
. i a. r.5 

Lat.] a ~ptive of impressions from external || 


PASSIBLENESS, pas’-sd-bl-nés. nm. s, Quality of |, 


receiving impressions from external ih Brere- 


PA’SSING, pas’- 410. 
pan che pen. Fafes. B It is prer ad. 
verb bad to exterce the - meaning of another word 


PASSINGBELL tere sing-bal. n. s. and 
bell.) The ELL, plat ong was rung or (ranting the 
hour of departure, to —— salah yg for the passing 
soul: it is now used for , Which rings im- 
mediately afler death. Doon 

Papen LY*, pfs’-sing-lé. ad. Exceedingly. 


‘icli fie. 

PA'SSION §, in. ns. [Fr.; passio, Lat.] Avy 
effect caused by external agency. Locke. Suscep- 
tibility of effect from external action. Bacon, 
Violent commotion of the mind. Shak. Anger. 
Watts, Zeal; ardour. Addison. Love, Rowe. 

rness. Swift, E tically, the _ suffer. 
of the Redeemer of the " Acts cts, i 

1 A’SSION, pish’-dn. r. n. { passioner, Fr.] To 
vag fre agitated ; to Pr great commo- 
tion of mi 


PASSION FLOWE, TER pish’-bo-08-8r, na. A 
OW er, 


PASSION-WEEK, pish’-Sn-with. n.s. The week 


immediately Easter, named in com- 
PA'SSIONARY®, p en Leer 

% 5 - n. s. [ passionaire, 

old Fr.] A book ibing the sufferings of saints 


and mart marys Warton 

PA/SSIONATE, pash’-An-ndt. 91. a. 
Fr.] Moved ‘by passion; feeling or express presing 
great ge of inind. Hooker. Easily mo 


To PASSIONATE, plst/-twbte, va. To affect 
a Bg pio Spenser. To express passionately. 


Andronicus. 

PASSIONATELY pash’-dn-nAt-18, ad. With pas- 
sion; with desire, love, or hatred ; with great com- 
motion of mind, South, Angrily. Locke. 

PA'SSIONATENESS, pash’-dn-mit-nés, n. s. State 
5 be being subject to passion, Vehemence of mind. 

PASSIONEDS meal ~ a. Disordered ; i 

afte’ ressi ssion, Spenser, 

PA'SSIONLESS,p lsh te dn-ls. a Z ot easily moved 

ehissi ead sss (path 

pas’-siv a sif, passivus, 
Lat.} Receivi fon from ane og oor 
\. Milton. 


foresutin 3 Pot opposing 
uffering ; notacting. [fn ” grammar. ] ee verb 
passive 13 that which “signifies passion, or Ang effect 


of action: as, , Lam taught. Clari 
PASSIVELY, pas-siv-lé. ad. With a passive na- 
ture, Drutlen. 


Vithout agency. Pearson. [In gram- 
pe. wa According to the form ofa verb passive, Ealy.| 

SIVENESS, pds’-siv-nés. n.s. Quality of re- 
Oras impression from external agents. 
Passibility ; power of suffering. Hp. Taylor. Pa- 
tience; calmness. Feil, 


Pager wry, pis-siv’-vete, ms, Passiveuess, 





| PA’/STORLIK 


| PA'STRY 


| stniting the first-born of the ians, passed over 
the habitations of the Hebrews. St. John, ii, ‘The 

| sacrifice killed, Exod. xii 

PA’ sardine seal oon n. 8, [Fr.] Permission of 


phssth SSHhinASURE>, et ee 
| -ASURE®, pl abmdah-ie. ns. [pr 


\ Bows past. [See Principles, No. ie. Ma .a. [from 

| gets.) Not resent; not lo come. Spent; 

|p ne throu poe 
ee past. n. 6 enema ran 

|PAST, ait, 367. in time: as, 
She Was past age. ri xi. om Nol longer capable of : 

as, He was esteemed past sense. Hay Be- 
mg a out of the reach of, Shak. Beyond ; far- 

PASTE? rt eager Arey ; — » than. Spenser. 

, paste. ns ny thing mixed 

so as to be viscous and lenneions, Bone. Flour 
and water boiled together so as to make a cement. 
Artificial mixture, in imitation of jous stones. 

To brad te. v.a. [paster, Fr.) ‘To fasten 
wit 

PA’STEBOARD, paste’-bord. n. s. Masses made 
anciently by eyed ove paper on r; now 
made sometimes by macereneg per and casting 
it in moulds, sometimes by pounding old cordage, 
and casting 2 _— Doren 

PA'STEBOARD, paste’-bérd. a. Made of paste- 
board. Mortimer. 


Bess rz fro ota. oe Fr.) That 
oti ns r. 
rt ofthe | ak coe next the 


COTO™, plot 
PasTiC TO*, nit‘asbe. ni, &. ye tial] An oglio ; 
a med 


PAST. ps ae. {pasilias, Lot} A voll of 


PASTIME} pas $, ph. ume. ns. parand time.) Sport, 
amusement ; diversion. 
To vane Tae pls’-lme cm . To sport to take 


STOR § NY Veo me ts testy A shep- 

t, 
sete ners ata = Ora ny 
ak 


Lanta ee ugk ib tocol de 
trine. 


looker. 
PA'STORAL, Fecal 1 [For the o, see Do- 
MESTICK.] a. , Lat] Rural; rustick ; 
beseeming rds 5 imitating shepherds. Sid- 


PA‘STORAL, pas'-tr-dl. m.s. A poem in which 
any action or passion is represented by its effects 
upon a coantry life ; or according to common 
practice in which speakers - upon them the 
character of she Bag 3 anidyl; a bucolick. Pope 
A book ring the cure o wah, Hertert. 


-tar-like. Ja. He a 
PA‘STORLY*, setae {° Reni 
PA'STORSHI "psa. n.s. The office or 


oI “ea tey "Tie ae ki 
“sl ns Ble making The phone 
m8. One whose 


re Pies or — 
an ere 
ASTRE-COOK p-stre-kook, 

trade ae to make and sell things baked in paste 
PASTURABLE, pas’-tshd-rA-bl. a. [from pasture] 


PASTURAGE, pas’-tshd-rhdje. 90. n. 4. (Fr The 
by cate of i oo Spenser. grazed 
ek . Arbuthnot 

NSTUR, Pleakine 461, n. 8. [ posture, Fr. 

; the act of feeding. Brown. Ground on 

whic Sareea feed. Shat. Homan culure; educe- 


1 a PPASTURE, pas’-tshdre. v. a.To place in 0 pas- 


PASSLESS®, pas’-lé5, c. Having no passage. Cow- To )PASTU RE, pis-tshdre. r.n. ‘To graze on the 


PA’ A'SSOVER plis!-deviir. ns 


nel Gower. 
A fenst instituted | PRS, “—. J io n.s. A pie of orust raised with- 
the Jews in memory of ike time whea God, | out a dah. 8 


ee ena 


—_— 


PAT PAT 
Sasa —nd, méve, nér, ndt;—ibbe, wb, ball ;—Oil ;—pdind j—dhin, This. 
pé | PA'THFLY®, pash’-fll. n.s. A fly found in foot-patha, 


«, , Teut.} Fit; convenient; exact- | | 
lp be: osed to live by suckin Sead, soap 
Y 5 Coareniently. Shakspeare Lees, plat tts. a. no; not marked 


ATS, Rn. 5, [ete Fr.) A light, quick blo blow ; a! with paths. Se 
a fump of seman beat into shape PATHOGNOMO SICK, » pa-thog’ -nd-mibn'-tk. 509, 
&. [ruboyrwyorinds.) Such sigus of a disease as are 
va. To strike lightly ; to tap. Bacon. || inseparable, desiguating the essence or real na- 
‘4itsh. m.s. [Fr.] A small ship.|| ture of the disease ; not symptomatick. Quincy. 
, Mr. Sheridan h sod the thi rd 
PATACOON, pli-t-kdBn n. s. A Spanish sa We mein, hbo eueatiring teas. Shak &.syeale pre 
‘worth four shillings and eight-peuce English. || codes, the g unites with it, and is to be pronouuced. 
l. YT hue ae) is ute ti ire, - ——* vig- 
toe ? err! of re. He re. 
shah S82. ns. prez Ma] A piece sewed, pes Foxe Vue 
‘wail f ated work, Locke. A small Laas * tet PATHOLOGICAL, pith-d-léd/-jé-kil, a, Relating 
t on the face. Cleaveland. | to the tokens or discoverable effects of a distemper. 
land. Shak. A = Ne fellow. piplabtet encore pa-thdl’-ld-jist. ns. Que who 


care, |! treats of 
F + patsh. v.a, [pudtzer, Dan. ; pezzare, | 

















tholog: 

| PATHOLOGY $, "pec 518. mn. 5. [rados 
’ with a piece sewed on, Locke.| aud \éyw.] That part of medicine which relates to 
“the face with small spots sat black distempers, with their differences, causes, and el- 
rp end clumsily ; to mend so as 

ginal strength or beauty is _ Lene 

p of shreds or or phar — weigh, 
il red coat, por iy 

R plesh-te 8 98, n,s, One that patches ; | 


fan 
h’-fir-d. La eg bungling PAPTIRLE, ceo a. [ pallet, Lat.] Sufferable ; 


tolerable 

cortk. n. as Work made by | PATTBULARY, pild/-bi-l-ré. a. [patibulaire, 
ay a. sete colours inter-— oo 3 from rom patibulum, Lat.) Belonging to the gal- 
.s. The bead. Spenser. PATTIENGE jad aa n.e. (Fr. 5 patientia, Lat.} 
a Having a pate. It is used only. ng; calm endarauce of = 

fon emg pelo: or ice, Shuk, The quality of got, ie J 
without rage or discontent, erse- 
-td-fAk’-shdn. n. s. [patefactio, verance ; ti continuance of labour. Hurte. The 


ad , pat 
at] Actor pet of opening; declaration, rae ality of bearing offences without revenge or an- 
, pe Parte Sufferance ; } permission. Bone. An 


fects incident to the humau ard incy. 
PA'THOS*, pi'-thds. n.s. [Gr.] Passion; vehe- 
mence ; warmth; affection of mind; energy; that 
which excites the passions. Mason, 
PA’ = AY, Lay -wa, ms. é ni a& narrow way 



















PATEN, '.8n. 103. ns. [ patina, Lat.] For. MM 
— of the chalice used, i, eos PATTIENT. T ph’ -abdnt, 463. a. [ patient, Fr. ; patiens, 
hold particles of the host. "Bp. Bedell | Lat.] Having the quality of enduring. Fell. C 
r (eae geben a. , Lat.;|| under pain or affliction. Sha. Not reve fal 
the perusal of all: as, letters ogres! injuries. Not easily provoked, 1 
hing appropriated by letters) Persevering ; calmly diligent. Neston. ! Not 


re Apparent; conspicuous. Bp. not viciously € or impetuous, 
; ‘ie Tay een pan me [fr] That whi re- 
This word, when an adjective, is, by Dr. Kenrick,|| ceives eg bere rom external agents. Waits, 

. Johnston, and Buchanan, ated with the || A person diseased. It is commonly used of the re- 
ridan, Mr. Scott, Dr.|| lation between mee ipa and the payuician, Eiainey. 









“ae Lol apt} but by Mr. 
acannon Kapp tecbaad with thes It is sometimes used for a sick person. D 

word in 8 a substan th one ‘orthotpiat, : To PATIENT, -shént. v. a, To compose one’s 
ty Bir. Mares 628 a self; to behave ela podeace . Robinsen. Ob. J. 


smounced wih thes ageism isa pole | that roe pr | PA‘TIENTLY, pa lé. ad. Without _Tage un- 













ich to preva all words of this ki Ba der or ve Milton, Without vicious im- 
t pen ta “nd ool won Spach Spay pro-| — Hooker. 
with the a short, precludes all hope of altera-|| P Uris, pl 10, 140. bes fe L patina, Lat.] The cover 
0 a cha 





par-tént. n.s. A writ conferring — a fe ae ad, ‘Cuma filly. Barrow. 


Lusi t'-nés, n. * Convenience ; rie- 
scloae' pig ge, Skip s. One who has a pat- - Gpetdieelg is ee 

Bacon. lp SPRIARCH ph aredrk, 5M, 353, m8 [pati 
'‘ER-NOSTER, i -nbs-tir, ns. [Lat.] 


pale Lat.] One who governs ih pares rg right ; 
Lord's prayer - father Sud seler of & femily. A bishop 
PATE'RNAL$ ‘donde ‘88. a. [ pafernus, Lat ; riour to archbishops a 
eo Fr.] Faiberly; having the relation of a| PATRIA RCHAL, rie ra kil. a. Belonging to 
her ; —— to a father. ary;|| patriarchs; such as a or enjoyed by 
pire eee “¢ spocemicn ms one’s Seer Drader. patriarchs. a ging to hierarchical 
F A “1 n.s. [paternité, Fr. 
t my Gy TREARCHATE, De trbAe ki OL. 





.Fathership ; the —— of a father. Raleigh. 
PATH}, pu 78, 467. n.s. [pad, Sax.] Way; road ; PH nnraee, Fey € ‘-tré-firk =* 
2 bags way v3 any ‘ . . dab a |» ae . A bishoprick superiour lo ake 
5 fy tan, Sax.) To = icks. 
tPA ee : te oes On mae Sea 7 shat CIARCHY, pl -tré-Ar-ké, 505, n.s. Jurisdic- 


~ forward 
PATHE TICAL$, ap a. a. Brerewood. 
PATHE’TICK$, it abvaing 2 the pATRYCL N, par a. [patricius, Lat] Sen- 


noble ; . A 
pkra *E te AIEALL LLY, ia tah ad. tn och pATRIGIAN, po iba. a2. A nobleman; Shak- 


a eners i plait kod ns. PATRIMO'NIAL, t-tré-ndy-né-il. a. Possessed 
preteen, moving the)! by inheritance. . Claimed by right of 
birth; hereditary, ae 
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cP 559.—Pite, fir, fall, flit ;—mé, mét ;-—plne, pin ;— 


PATRIMONIALLY,  plb-ot-ent/-nb- Gh. ad. By dp Name expressing the name of the 
inheritance, Darena her or ancestor: as, T'ydides, the son of T'ydeus, 

PATRIMONY 6, pa arb -min-né. [See Domes-||  Broorie. ‘ 
TICK.) v.98. f nahn Lat.] An estate possess- || PAYT'TEN of a Pillar, p&t'-tin. 99. m. s. Ths base. 
ed by inheritance. Ainsworth, 

rAa’TRIOT §, are be BO 505, 534, n.#. [ patriot, Fr.;|) PA'TTEN, pit’tin. 99. n. s. [patin, Fr.) A shoe of 
from patria, Lat.] One whose ruling passion is the || wood with an iron =~ , worn under the common 
love of his country. Bp, Hall, It is sometimes _ ay women, to keep them from the dirt. 
used ironically for a factious disturber of the gov-||_ C 





ernment. Dryden. PAVTTENMAKER, pat’-tin-emd-kiir, ns. He that 
PA TRIOT®, pear a. Actuated by the care of || -makes pattens. 

one's country. Delan To PATTER, pat'-tar. 98. v. mip, ed Baa 
PATRIOTICK*, phiciret ué-iv'-ik. a. Full of patriot-|| _ a noise like the quick steps of many f | -enigts 

ism. Parmer, ae Seal fap pav-tir. va, [ partra, Sw.; re tg 
PATRIOTISM, pa’-tréait-Izm. 166, . s. Love of | LT ger Tati gen hastily. Shy. Cheats 

one’s cour'ry; zeal for one's country. B; eg Perr IRN 6, pat’-tdrn, n.s. [ patron, Fr. ; pattroon, 
To PATROCINATES§, pa- trds'-eb-ndle. va eared The original proposed to imitation ; the 


pal Lat.] To patronize 5 to protect ; to ad. mag oot that which is to be copied ; an exem- 
ict, me looker, A specimen ; a part shown as a 
PA’ THOCINA’TION®, i ——— n. sion of the rest. Swift. "Au instance 5 an ex- 
Countenance support all. ample. Hooker, “Any thing cut out in paper to di 
PATRO'L§, These. 5 n.&. ———e old Fr.} The| rect the cutting of cloth. 
act of going the rounds in a garrison, to observe | To PA/TTERN, pit'-téen, v.a. [ wre ag Pde 
that ay are kept. Those that go the rounds. a in imitation of ED pagny FUE, 
Span ee seek hak : Pay TTY, cine ete med, 
d tho8pists give this wo an af * 
vet the accent onthe lat pera _ Mr. Nave, | veal ™ af Lee, Re ee Pies as, 
tot tual distinetio 
se wihn tear it aerial ineon ca) PATTEYPAN®, papa, mA pant bake a 
Sein ta tin eet ond tin sooniention, lo ssin raved Leavy, pw-all-bkwd, 518... fp 
the most received among the polite world. d Searing a and rare speech. 


To PATRO'L, paardle’. v. x. [ patrowiller, Fr.] To PAN CITY. p is, Lat. Few. 

7a dpe | "mae a 
A’ TRON § “tl nis. (Fr. ‘rons, Liat. 
pant ie‘ oueiemaanin: ue a) a a na - t.a. [from patm.] To impose by 
Niven A guardian saint. Spenser, Advocate; 
defeuler 5 vindicator. Hooter. Owe who has do- PAUNCE*, pause. 1.s. A pansy. See Pancy. 
nation of ecclesiastical preferment i 

PA’TRONAGE, pav'- trdn-dje. 90.7. s. ve a PAUNCH §, »pansh. 214. me igen, Fr.] The belly ; 
tection. Sidney. ————— of saints. Addison, T> PAUNCIL, pa Again To pi or rip the bel 
ice ofa ae ; ee : a penne ys roped ata toto oak rong  teaels 

hat the first i) t hort, whi 

bg pe pct lene, is owing to the shortening gonse PAU P ER §, paw/-par. 98, n. ra erg ] A poor per 

of Ue antepenultimate accent. W, 0 receives alms. Cowedl. 


To PATERONAGE, pav-trhn-idje. a. To patro- || PAU’ AU PERISM®, paw’-par-izm, n.s, The state of 


PA MoTRONAL. p phir wal. a, [patronus, Lat.] Pro- PAUSES, Ler 215. n.s. [Fr.; pamsa, low Lat. ; 
tecling ; supporting; guarding; defending ; doing | wdiw, Gr.) A stop; if sage time of i Beseks pare: 
the office of a patron. Browa. Hooker. “Suspense ; . — 

Ky This word, like ewtreaal, has a diversity of pronun-_ graph j ; da 3 =o seg olin of the ore a dis- 
ciation in our dictionaries, which shows t 1 necessit suspending the voice 
of recurring to principles, i: order to fix its true sound, marked i in writing thus —. A stop or intermission 
paneer — red —— on = first argo bat in mausick, 
whether he makes the a long or short, cannot nown, t i coe . . 
Dr. Ash places the accent pe the samo syllable; and, | To ciety SEs, ft ike by be ab bag Fe “Pp ’ 
though he makes the @ in matronal short, yet he makes nat to pi ‘a bear For a Uni. 7 > 
the same lotter in this word long, as in patroa, Bar- deliberate, Knolles, To be intermitted. Tickell. 
clay and Fenning lay the stress upon the first of matro.|) PA'USER, paw’-zir, 98. m.s, He who pases ; he 

nel and on the secoued at patrons, Perry and Eatick|| who deliberates. ag oat y 
place the accent on the first of both these words, but /PACUSINGL ve nee ad. Afler a pause; 
make the ain matronal long, and the same letter in), thy breaks, Si 
patronal ~— Bailey accents the second syllable of || PA'VAN, 3 ih. #. {feom Padua, where the 
ppotiarcokigae | PAVIN, { pév'-in | sale uate eee Se 

PA'TRONESS, pA’-trimés. 2.5. [feminine of pt-'| invented.) A grave kind of dance Shakspeare. 
from] A female that delends, countenances, or sup-'| Jo PAVE S, pive. r.a. | pario, Lat.J To lay with 
ports. Fuirfar. A female guardian aint, Dry-'} brick or pels to floor with stone. Bacon! ‘T'o 
den, A woman that hath the gift of a benefice. ‘| make a passage easy. Bacon, 


1am well aware of the shortening power of the an- ! Z 
ay anahioais accent in patronage, Peroni, &e.,b butt | PALVEMESST'S, ,phve’-mndnt. n. «. [parimentum, Lat] 


cannot na Me, Sheridan, Me. Beatt, W ¥ “dohiaton, Dr. | — or wld ‘ks laid on the ground ; stove floor. 
enrick, an r. Perry. have done, allow it that power | , 
in patroness, becnuse The feminine seomlaniian aes 4 in| T SPAVEMEN re, ie “sat v.a, To floar ; to 
as much a subjunctive of our own as the participial | pve Bp, Hall. Ob. T: 

FP) 








terminations ing or ed, or the plural number, and there- 'VER, pi'-vtir, 99 dn. s. One who lays with 

fore never ought to iter the accent or quanthy of - PA'V IER. Strada 113.4 stones. Gay. 

original word.—Soe Principles, No, 385, 499. WF. || PAVI'LION 6, pa-vil’-ydn. 113. n.s. [pavillon, Fr] 
PA/TRONLESS*, pA/-trin-lés, a. Without a patron. | A tent; ate > igjer dl or movable house. 


Lord Shafiesburu. To PAVYLIO viV-yin. v.a. To farnish with 
a. ) PA’TEONISE, so Eig 503. via. ‘To pro-|| tents. Milton. 8, pe sichered by a tent. Pope. 


o defend ; to countenauce, Buren. leetben ‘-ving. n.s. Pavement of stone, brick, 
PATRONISE ERS, “pAt’-trd-nl-zir. ns One who or tile, a ee: ere 


countenances or su ts, Nikelton, || PAVONES, -vone’. e Ital. : : 
PATRONY’ MICK, pated nlm’ nik, 509, 530. ms, Lat.] A Beit Spenser: a. 8. [ perrone, > Pare 


or 


~~. 


PEA . PEA 
—nd, mive, ndr, nbt;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—il —pblnd ; s—thin, THis. 
she ely 8 paw. pis. aay 20 » Welsh.] The foot | FEA, pése. inferj, A word commanding silence. 


beast of prey, Hand, in contempt, vec 
ll pac OFFERING, pése-6f-far-Ing. n.s, Among 
mr AW, paw. v.n, ‘To draw the fore foot along | the Jews, a sacrifice or gifi offered to God for atone- 
oekw. Job, xxxix. a and reconciliation for a crime or offence. 
To PAW, paw. r.a. ‘To strike with a drawn stroke 
rd the fore foot. Tickell, 'To handle roughly. To | reac ABLE, pése’-A-bl. 405. a. Free from war ; 
ss a Ainsworth. || free from tumult. Swift, Quiet; undisturbed. 
PAW WED, pawd. 359. a. Having paws. Broad or somata Not violent; not bloody. Ilule. Not 
footed. Sherwood, not turbulent, Gen, xxiv. 
PA‘WKY®, paw’-ké. a. [pecan, Sax.] Arch; cu PEN CLAULESESS, pése’-(-bl-nés. nm. s. Quiet- 
WN artful. Grose ALY: to peace. Hammond, 
PAWN 6, phwn. n. &. [pand, Teut. .; pan, Fr.] Some- PEACE Y, pése’~A-blé. ad. Without war : with- 
iven to pledge as a security for money bor- | out tumal. Spenser, Without tumults or commo- 


or promise made. Shak. state of be-|| Gon. Swift, Without disturbance. Si 
ing pledged. feemeg [ péon, pion, old Fr.] Acom- || PEA‘CEBREAKER, pése’-brh-kir. 7. s, One who 
_ man at chess. Cowley. disturbs the pe nae of the pr publick. Hoiyday. 
To ies 8 pawn. v.a. To pledge; to give in|) PEA'CEFUL, Pbse’ fal. a. Quiet ; not in war : a po- 
| etical word. : ak eects mild. Milton. 
ROKER, pha bb hte n.s.-One wel p reste} OF 


_ . Arbuthnot. A'CEFU hase’ 0h f Riis a Without war. 
PAWNEE's EE* pho n. s, One to whom something | | "uel 3 wii disturbance, an Mildly 5 


is intrusted as a security for money borrow 
: : PEA CEFULNESS, pese’-fal-nés. n.s. Quiet ; free- 


PAX, paks. n. s. [par, Lat.) A sort of Jittle image ;||__dom from war or disturbance. 





apiece of board, aving the i of Christ u PEA'CELESS®, pése’-lés, a, Wanting peace ; dis- 
the cross on it; which the people, the Relor- || turbed. Sandys 
mation, used to kiss afler the service was ended, that PEA‘CEMAKE: R, pése/-mi-kiir. . s. One who 
ceremony being considered as the siss of peace.|| reconciles differences. 
The word has been oficu confounded with pir. — ee » pése’ pir-téd. a. Dismissed from 
Crowley. the world in peac 
PAX-WAX*. See Packwax. PEACH §, pétsh, 227. n. s. [ pesche, Fr.] A tree and 





sicly img . a. = hoe, Fr.] To discharge || fruit. Mi 
isniss one to whom any PEACH-COLOURED, pétsh’-kil-lard. a. Of a col- 
thiog is due a be money: as, He had puid bis|} our like a peach. Shakspeare. 
labourers. To atone; to make amends by suffer-|| To PE “a F —- 382. vn. [corrupted from im- 
ing. Locke. a beat. Shak. To reward; to Bay pe 'o accuse of some crime. den. 
rage oarey ag To give the equivalent for | CH*, CH®, peak. v. a. va. To perese. id Mor, of 
any 





rit. Locke In naval Hycke 
To Ben Fp Ee of any — with pitch, ra PEA'CHER®, ERO plush! n. a. An accuser. Fox. 
AY, pen , tallow, and the ‘| PEA‘CHICK, pé-tshik. n.s. The chick of a pea 
PA ALT oad Southern. 


n.s, Wages ; er money given in rewra cock, 
Temple. PEACOCK, — x. s. [perhaps a corruptioa 
PAYABLE, tag 405. a. [peiable, Fr.] Deei| of beaucog, I'r. from the striking lustre of its 


to . Such as there is power to pay. d train,] A fowl eminent for the beauty of 
5 i iy his the feathers eatbers, ahd particularly of his tail. 
NU SDAY, aps n. 8. Dey, on which debts are to |) _ 5; 
= i paid. Locke. | PEA’ IEN, pé/-hén. , (Bee Manxinp.] 1.5. The fe- 
PAYER, phir Bons n, 8. [peiow, Fr.] Ove that a he peacock. 
and Fletcher. EAK §, péke. n. s. Lae tag abe tos She 
Novae 


‘ank-sidr. n.s. One who is to ae eminence. Prior. y thing acuminated. 
¥ 3,0 one from w m wages or reward is received. Beaum, and Fi. The ria, forepart of a head- 


dress. 
PAYMENT: -méat. n, s. The act of paying. Ba- || To PEAK, péke. v. x To look sickly. Shakspeare. 
con, The thing given in discha eof akan prom-| To make a mean f pure 5 to sneak. Shakspeare. 
sod meng —— reward. South. femmvant 5 cose a pe’-kis noting or belonging toa 


| or acuiminated situation. ser 
PAYNIMO Seo P: Pati. PEA §, pele. 227. n.s. [perhaps from Lore piles 
To PAYSE, v.n. [peser, Fr.] To balance. || fympana, Lat] A succession of loud sounds 


p a care m Soe 9 thunder, cannon. Bacon. A low, dull roche 

A’YSER, pa’ n, 8. One that w 

PEA, pé. - nes. sayy Lat. ; — Sax.] A|| To PERL, ple v. 2a. To play solemnly and loud. 
plant. Miller. EASE. 


. Bee 
TEAL, péle. v. a. To assail with noise. Milton, 
hg 9 te pleeel of Bie —t s whee mrseely Bie num-|} ‘To stir with some agitation : as, to peal the pot, is, 
two ae. n When quantty i is ieapliea oie added to My: ; a Pda Fag ae liquor therein with a ladle. 
A bushel of ” "The pronunciation, in both PEAR, pire. 73, 240. ns. a: re, 
caben, i exactly same; that is, as if written pete. "A iB, pie. 73, produced “(pena — 5 pois rt 


PEACE$ err. { Fr Le the apple, how 18 hollow like a navel at the extreme 

’ Fcesees n. 8. t.5 pax, Lat. 

Respite from war. Addison. ay Quiet from suits 2 ‘0 PEARS. ‘See To Perr. 
disturbances. Davies. Rest from any commotion. || PEARCH, pértsh. n.s. See Peres. A long pole 
Stillness from riots or tumulis. Shak, Reconcilia- |) for various uses, [eépen.] A kind of fish. ~ 
tion of differences. Isaiah, xxvii. A state not hos-|| PEARCH-STONE, santa -ate.- n,s, Asort of 


tile. Psalm, vii. Rest ; | quiet § covers freedom || stone 
from terrour; heavenly rest. . Vie Silence ;| PEARL 6, ‘aod! = n.$. mas. Leave, We.) mi .3 perla, Span.] 
ion oe though. Bacon. {In law.} Thai'| Pearls, thoug the ‘umber of gems by 


general securit hep gar led which the king warrants | cur jewelers, are pops a distemper in the creature 
to his subjects, ad which he therefore avenges | that produces them, ag! the East Indian berbes, 

the violauion : —s forcible injury isa breach of || or pearl oyster. J Hiil. Poetically : any thing round 
pede ll | and clear, as a drop. en 


‘ . 


OS = 
PEC PED 


PEARL, oe nagy s. A white speck or fim growing | PECKER pe 98. n. a. Pegg oo 
To PEARLS, pérl. v. n. To resemble pearls, ‘ene PECKLED, pi, oe. ferro ed fr 


th spars. WW 
PEATRLED, eth a. ae or set with Pen INAL§ Hove tf n, &. Lat] Sock 
i made of pests Gower. Resembling | fish as bave pa bones made Cen at like? comb, 


rbd parl’-Ide, a, Having a speck in the | 
PEA'RLGRASS, : i 


 & 





Brown 
PE'CTINATED, pék’-té-ni-tad. a, Standing Bea 
each other like the teeth ofa comb, Brown. , 





paras. PECTINA'TION, pék-tdond -shin. The o eae 
PEARLWORT, r, retary ¥ ha sine | of being poctinntod, 


PEA’RLY, pérl’-} A. Aboundiog with pears; | — rion pawl 8 bestlh ar om: 
4 ‘#, a. n will con- > to 
taining pearls, Afilton. Resembling pouste Dray- t nd ee 


PECTORAL, pek’-t8r-8l, 88. ns. A medicine ih: 
PEARMAYN, phre-mane’. n. s. [parmain, Fr.] An) tended against diseases of the breast. Wiseman. 
Mortimer. i Upectoraie, Lat.; pectoral, Fr.) A breastplate.’ 
PEARTREE, pare’-iréé. n. s. The tree that bears Ate tmmond, 


ECULATES4, pék’-ki-thte. ne. . T pecule 
PEA'SANT, pér'-rhnt. 88, 234, 
7 A Weds we cet 28,298. pale Fe 


PECULA'TIONS, pak’-kd-l’-shan, > Lat] 
obbery of the pablick ; thefi of pub lick ‘money. 

PEASANTS, /~2hnt, a. Rustick ; countr Spen- 
i : e To rob or defraud the publick. Burke? 
PEA/SANTLIKE*, pee. Tt a. Rude ; un- Pra LATOR, dete. 





he 
7% PEICULATE®, ki-kd-late. oa. 


7 I. ns, —_ Pw 
Gopi je -zdnt-ld. pales 5 a robber of the publ 
hy behaviour of Sear a FECULIARS, ar 1é-dr, 88. a, prin, Lat 
PEA SANTRY re. ns. pected od Appropriate | longing to any at with exclusion 
eek suas ts Rusticity. of tebe. ‘ Swift. Yot common to other 


Hooker. Particular ; single. Milton—To ieee 


PEA‘SCOD -kéd. a. n.s. The husk that with far is i sh 
han s PECULIAR. peso ne aroma ithe 


PEA’/SHEL contains peas. }W¥al- 
ton. exclusive ral tag Milton, 


PEASE, péze. n. », {ptra, Sax. ; pois, Fr. Pea,'| from the re Jeriatiction, Carew. 
i 


when mentioned as a s: bod es in the |} PECULLA‘RIT ibid n. 8. Particu- 
, plural ; but when se of calectvy on larity ; in one, Sicift, 94 


@ species, pease, anciently peason.) Food of pease. || To Pea ., raped ie 


to make peculiar. Smith. 
PEAT, pate. n.8. A species of turf used for fire. Ba- pevotiaRiy, ah kbs Ne-tie Ié-Gr-l8. ad. pi 


gh ittle ine , 
& darling; deat plaything pow commonly a relia pé-kiy’-ld-dr-nds. ms. . Appro- 


PE’BBLE §, -bl. 405. 4. [paebol- PECUN UNIARYS, “ki -nd-dr-é. a, 
PE/BBL INE §, paty-bl-stdne. = reana, Si) Lat.] Relating P gino Brown. enn or 
A stone distinct from flints, being not in layers, but mouey. Bacon. 
ia one homogeneous mass. Popularly, a small PECUNIOUS*, 1 poki‘ab-fe, i ppecinien, os 
i Full of soouny. herwooed, 
PEBBLE-CR STAL, Pb be ari. ns. A crys-|| PED, pad. n  afcommonty Fronouneed ped] AS 
les. Wi small packad Tusser, A basket; a ert 
LED, ag 509. 2. Bpriakled or abound- FE. K. Notes Fhe Cal, ee 4 
eRBLY?S Thomson, PEDAGOGICAL, pi je’-¢-k Al. a. 
PE/BBL ines a. td bbles. Thomson, ster. South. 
PECCABI'LITY, pék-ki-biv-£48. n.s. State of be- rib icicle cKe, rag a. Bui 
Ce schoolinaster. Wart 


ristian 
recA ABLES pean We Ae [pereo, Lat.) Li-|) PEYDAGOGISM®, pld'-di-gbjlem. nce. Ofc ee 


character of a 








% 

















P BCCADELLO, paki - n.s. (Span. ; 5 pee PE'DAGOGU ee 338. ns. [rar 
dille, rr) A petty fault ; ee t ea a | vis.) Oue who — boys; a icciaeaee 
’ offence. Bp. Hell. A sort of stiff ruff. Tuy-| foun. Bir Mi Bont ned. a dicas a 
» PE'DAGOG -da- t.a. eudappici: 
r UCcaNcy, pék’-kin-sé. m. ». ‘a Rie quality. Wise-|) ‘To teach with su wolemnees. Price 
Offence. W. ne. aa DAGOGY, -gbd-j4. n. s. 1 foudeyeyta 
PECCANT 5. p ak’-kiint. 88, [oct Fe Preparatory iin OW hie 
cuns, Lat.) oh. criminal It! dios. PEDAL, pedal. a. [ pedalis, Lat] Belonging odes 
ed; po Lit oe offensive to the body; injurious|| foot. Dict. De 
' a — a ai rhathonet. Wrong; bad; deficient ;|) PE Ane pad’-dals, a i hou pe large 
orma i ipes of an ongan; so ca upen 
PEICCANT®, pai, m.#. An offender, Whit. wad stopped wb the foat. Dott 
T} 1 doabt noes nd Entiek; her” 
PECCA'VE, pakckh'-vl. [Lat A colloquial ex-| "Zinpt tho ‘ten ae dat, Me. Nare a best aeago ami 
° pression still j muse; as, Hecried, Peccuvi.) I have | thelr side 5 but am persuaded, that Mr. Sheridan’ } Mr. 
peinates. A Bente, Buchanan, and Perry, who sg +a last, are © 
PECK pék. n. s, or perhaps pat, Sax.] The |, more analogical.—See Principles, No, 
fourth part of a bushel.’ Mortimer, sauce orerbially, a PEDA/NEOUS, pe-dh'-ne-is. a. [ pedaneus; 
TP ECR, Dea aeflay mm 20 ge es, Duich || Pt Da il 88. 1. «. [pedant, Fr.) Ae! 
: 5 re ute ‘ “ & mit, {- 
me '] To strike with the heak as a bird. ‘th schoolmaster. 5 man vain pe pate 


rear bom To pick up food with the beak. Dry- || | know! eat tee 
‘den. To strike with any ei instrument. Cu- bea kal. Qa. {p 

rew. ‘To strike ; tomake blows. South, To pick ;/ || PED A/NTICK 5 Fr, a pe j 
to throw. Shakspeare | Awkwardly oflearning. Hayward, - + 
aid at Cae Pr a 








PEE - PEL 
fi —nd, mdve, nd, wht ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—3il ;—pddind ;—chin, THis. : 


PEDA'NTICALLY, p&-din’-tt-kAl-e, ).ad. With || PEE/LER, p&tv-dr. 98. n. », One who strips or fla 
PADANTICKLY, ’ péaliw-eit. $"awkward|| A robber ie pace ——lesis ida a 





ostentation of literat More pébp. 246. v. n. To make the first 
_ To PE’DANTIZE*, ped ‘dhn-tize, v.n. [ pedantizer, “pearance. — . To look slily, closely, ae 
Fr) To Ae the pedant ; to domineer over Iads;|| _riously ; ook through any crevice. “Spenser. 


Cotgra 2. : (pees, bat. piepen, Teut.] To chirp; to ery as 

PE'D RY ad ddooen n.s, Awk ward ostenta- young birds ; to utter in a Re veion | ; to whisper. 
tion of needless learning. Brown. An obstinate viti 

addiction to the forms of some private life, and not PEEP, pit. 2.0, First appearance : az, at the perp 


oo ral things enough. Swi A sl 7 Swi 
po eDbtE cs peal 405. €. nt. =e from || PEE oe PER, pay : dr. 98. Fae oh One that peeps. A 
Perry] To be busy about trifles. om tie just breaking the shell. Bramston. 
yee To self as a pediler, Crown. It is E’PHOLE, -hdle. 
commouly written piddle ; as, What piddling work PEE PING-HO E, pétp’-dng-hdle. = 


which one may look without bei 
PEDDLING, eg. a, Petty; trifling; unim-|| discovered. reled . me 


red. Prior. 
PEER}, er 7.8. Fr.] Equal; one of 
fee Be J oa he [ pedrero, Span the same a. naa? Cangs Ax excellence or 
Asmall cannon managed by a swivel, It is fe por acc ‘Cama Companion 3 fellow. 
ly writ Spenser. A nobleman : of nobility we have five 
PEDESTAL, spat -dés-l, n. 5. [piedstal, Fr.] The degrees, who are all nevertheless called ‘peers, be- 
lower member of a pillar ; ren te essential privileges are the same, Shak: 
Prod. Beckie UES old Fr.] To come just 
PEDE’STRIAL*, pé-dés/-tré-Al. a say ta =| a aes To look narrowly ; to peep. 
Employing the foot ; 3 belonging to 
PED AN®, pé-dés/-tré-An. a. Ont “En GE, parr’-Idje. 90. n.s. [pairie, Fr.] The 
PEDE’STRIAN®, pé-dés’-tré-dn. n.s. One who ity of a peer. Swift. The body of peers. 
makes a oaraey ot fot 5 can diingulsbed for hn 
P an pder’-diim. 166. n. s. Peerage. 


Bred 
P DeStRIOUS, pa-das’-trd-fs, a. Not winged ;|| PEE/RESS, 3, pitr’ds n. 3. The lady of a peer; a 
woman ennob! 


Pope 

rie pas 405. n.s. [ pedis, Lat. ; pedi- || PEE’RLESS, wae a. Unequalled ; baving no 
; that eat By which a leaf or pet. 

fruit i is Ged E/RLESSLY*, ge =e ad. Without an 


PEDICULAR, pak Upedicularis, , Lat. a matchlessly. B. Jonson, 
ivng the phthiriasis or EI emper. find PEER LESSNESS, péer’-ids-nés. n. s. Universal 


PE/DIGREE, PE sochnrt sete alg A degré.J PEEVii ii 26. a. les > complain 


PE'DIM » péd’-dé-mént. n. s. sedis Lat} (i In irescibae; fivny ml 
architecture. ia ocuoen that crowns : Le ing discontent, or  desfalness. Sidney 
3 ¢ 


pape fini the fronts of buildings, and serves Shakspeare. 
asa decoration over gates, windows, and niches. | PE PEE HLY, pht'-vish-li. ad. Angrily ; queruious 


PEDLER “lar, nes. [ ne dealer ; a con- PEEVISIINESS Ess, pa. -vish-nds. 1. 2. Irascibility ; 
Sep wy t use 




















One who trav- lousness ; fretfulness ; perverseness. Locke. 
ante ons wih on 1 commodities. Spenser. || PEG §, pég. nae: (pe y Toe] A ree of weed 


Bly ete eg -ldr-4s, A female pedler,|| driven into a ho of an instru- 
dane) mi a snant in whiel tha strings ero strained. Ghat. The 


PEDLERY, , pad/-ldr-4, 98, a. Sold by pedlers.|/ nickname of Marguret.— 7 take a peg lower. To 


nen) — _perhege Gens roteaing the curds 
PE'DLERY®, pad/-ldr-é. n. s. The articles sold by cal instruments. Bp. 
poten Milton. The employment of selling petty 7 PE pe aa Todsen wih 5 


. Shak. 
Johnson, PE/GGER* oe n.s. One who with 
PEDOBAPTISMY, péd-dd-bap’-tlzm. n. s. [dudos Fen 
and Bdrriepa.] Infant baptism. Featley. P ° : pam. m n. 5. aed A sort of moving ma- 
0° I have differed from Mr, Sheridan and several of our || _ chine i in the old a gy ve B. Jonagn. 
Srthoepiets in making the first syllable of thix word || PE pawl n. 5. og Tape Span] A a or poise ; 
short. Lam authorized by the shortening power of the | Spenser. Ob. 
secondary on, notwithstanding the diphthong To > PEIZE Let v. a ? Fr.) To "poise ; to bal- 
in the original, which bas no more Indvencr — . 
word ary in Caesarea, economick, and 


ethers. ers of Pel t the 
agius, a a u 
PEDOBA/PTIST, péd-dd-bap’-tlst. n.s.[didos and|) fifth contery, whe § denied original sin, main 
Rewrite: ] One that holds or practises infant bap- — free will and hee ge of works, Ar- 
ip. 


PEDOMETERS, pe-ddr'-é-ttr, ms. [ pes, Lat; PELA’ SLA CIANE pe: » polishes. a. Belonging to the no- 


and pétpov, Gr.; pédométre, Fr.] A mathematica tions of the Pelagians, South, 
instrorecat, by the manageinent of the wheels of PELA'GIANISM®, Lp oeny n. 8. The doc- 
which, are numbered, and distance from one || _ trine of Pelagius and his followers, South. 


apiece to another exactly measured. PELF, pelt. ns. [pelfra, low Lat.] Money; riches. 


PEE*. pé. v.n. To look with one eye. Ray. 
Pack a. Blind of oue eye. Ray. ¥*, or PE’LFRAY®, formerly used for 


PEED* 
To PEEL §, peel. 246. v, a. r, Fr.3 fom PE’ LICAN, I'-lkén. 88. a. s, [wedexdv, Gr.; 
‘0 tpt gy te 3 pellis, [ bf 7 


Lat. 1, To decorticate ; [ piller, {| came, law J A ten bird that has a 
oder. a) to Sig. Mahepawe tenderness for ils young, and is supposed to admit 
Peel, £2 A s. [ petlis, Lat.] The skin or thin veal gis to Set cape its ae Se A 
of thi cp ymists ; written alec pelticane, 
PEEL. peel > , Fr.] A broad, thin board | ftom 


reLisse Bitten o. Lg ; polyce, Sax.) A 


with a rot _ : used a} ge fo put their 
B. Jonson. Se, 


bread iu and out of the oven, 
PEE’LED*. See Preven. 








PE/LTING®, palling. 


PEN 


————— 





PEN 


ae 
C7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fit ;—mét, met ;—plne, pin -—- 


ee OSS ee ee, epee ll 
litle ball. Bacon, A bullet ; a ball to be shot. || PENDENCE, pée’-dBaee. n. s. Slopeness ; inclina 


To PE/LLET*, pal/-Iit. v. a. To form into little balls. 
PE’ LLETED, pay -littdd. a. Consisting of bullets. 


PE/LLICLE, pé'-Ié-kl._ 405. n. s. [pellicula at.) 
‘A thin skin. Sharp. It is often used for the vate 
which gathers upon liquors i im mote with salts 

or other substances, and evaporated by heat. 

PE'LLITORY, pal’ dd-tde-é. 512, 557. n. 5. An herb, | 


Tate. 
Pe as oe. fico Mats ad. [peste 
Negpeaer 2 flea turmulluow 4 > one among 


PELLS, pélz. n. s. Lat. ‘Gerk of the 
an ee belon, ing eacheque, who alle, 
Da he fe 5 aotharorepegh . a 
acceplorum, recei so makes 
another roll called peli orm ie roll of disburse- 





Wotton. 
PE. “NDENCY, phe ites. n.s, Suspense ; delay 
of decision. Auliffe 


| PENDENT: an a. Lat.) Hang- 
Shak. Juttng over. ee Steportad ] shen 
ound. Milton. 


PEN ICE*. See Penrice. 
PE’ NDE. - rea fe a. Depending ; remain- 


PENDULO'SIT td. 

Eeaienitce sr SoS on 

PENDULOUSS, pén'jélds. 376. era 
Sheridan an¢ i ped 3 - { pendub, 


Lat “Hang: 


ing ; kgs hy low. tful 5 un- 


sett 
called pellis PENDULUM, pe pene 293. ns. 


Lat. ; pendule, ‘r.J feed eight ng ota 
may * easily swing backw 
which the e greet ap ed re its oscillations are al- 


PELLUCID sad re. Hudibres. 
i pe a (palcid ssoell || PET wate PTA BES, pha “tr a. (Fj, ponte 


PELLUCID ry, iar -$-18, 2 n.8. ‘Transpa- 
icooeapabnny se \-ld’-sid-nés. § rency ; clear- 


not opacity che 
PELT. % a n. &. ‘{ pellis, Lat.) Skin; hide. Bp. 
it fe pelta, Lat. 1k kind ples tucker : 


wet a cre wren Ainsworth, A cee hon 


‘or 
piur-MON 
raw iden 


To PELT$, tracted from pellet. 
—_ Ts, pt w &. (pounce Shak. Te doy 


PEL Sie pal A pinch-penny ; ith- 
L * r.n.s. A pinc one with- 
ered with covetousness; & mean, wretch. 


Huloct, 
PE'LTING, pélt-ing. a. Mean; paltry; pitiful. 


na. Assault ; violence. Siiak. 
PeLreY’. ‘Graces n. 8. [peltrie, old Fr.J Furs or 





NGER, péh’-ming-gar n.s. A dealer in PE/NE 


itis, Lat.] Such as may be pierced 
admit the entrance of another body. 


e of moral or intellectual im 
pENETWARILITY, panende-tréchil ote, 8 co 


ibilit of impression from another bod Cheyne. 
rl “TRAIL, pire, n. 8. ( powtrelie, Lat.} 


3 such as may 


enteri 


inser 
rrnahing town; woke Ballad of St. George mega ars Sieintardaat. n. 2. Power of 


AST §,. oT a. [Fr] Having 
the power to pierce or enter; sharp; 
Boyle H avon preer to affect the mind. ame 


To PE/NETRATES, pén -nérite. aoe 
: BE METI AVE par warlace 


age way into a eat Shak. Te aioe the 
‘o reach the meaning. Ray, 

To 2 PENETRATE, pe abi 2 v. ar] _— e 
wa, make way by the mi . 
PENETRATION pén-nérd shin, n.s. [Fr.] The 
act of entering “en ony peoperd Milton. en- 
trance into i734 thing abstruse. Watts. Acuteness 5 


PRL Bivis pél’-sis. n. s. (Lat) The lower part of PE NE TRATIVE, al-nb-trb-tlv, 512. a. Pi ; 


the be! 
PEN $, = n. Gt Lacey Lat.] An instrument of 
at wag penne, old Fr.J S) 
caren A small Be 5 
To 2 csp, Shabrpsere n. ©. a. ass. pent. n- 
nan and je aban, Ban) Te co To pad to _ B mind 


10 ii 
Goh pt aad pr as ome) 


. Sidney. 
PENAL} betuning 88. a. [penal, Fr.; from pana, 





; subtile, Wotton. Acute ; sagacious 5 


coring = Bee the power to impress the 
mi ud 


The quality of “si penetral 
si -— iN, pam s aS bare, Sir T. Herbert. 


PEAT NSU ULA, pean 452. n. s. [pene in- 
sula, Lat.) A piece of land surrounded 
the see, but Joined by # narrow neck 10 the main. 


ishment ; ae pesieh- | PENI NSULATED, pin-in’-shad-lh-t8d. a, Almost 


nl the purposes 
sort ae 


PENA‘LITY, serra n. 2. ( penalité, old Fr. 
a. to punishmrent 5 cet to La 


ment. Brown, 
PENALTY, corn n. 
Panishment ; oe Sl inten infewon, ge 


Forfeiture yon bom P nee. Shakspeare. | 
PENANCE, -nainse. m. 6. [penance old Fr} 
Infiction, either publick or private, suffered as a 


expression of Spenser. Re. 
ee ee Gan Pa r 


ayer. 
NCE, Pénse. n. s. The plural of penny. St ie. | 
PE/NCIL$, pén'-sll, 159. 2. #. [peniciliamn, Lat A 
small brash of hair which painters dip in their col- 
ours. Heylin. A black lead pen, with whieh, cut |! 
to a pil wey pe Po ade without ink, SVarfs. Any in- 
without ink. [ pennone - old | 
foal A itl a n streamer. ga or Pe haucer. 1 
nm sil. 159. 0. @. Tor PE 
PERE {ipa 88, n. 2. (ery A ee 
a oe. Fe Any thing anging by | 
way of ornament. Wé A pendulum. Digi. 
A small flog in ships. 1s 


a PENTTENCE’s, pea 








water. ee 


i a.s. (Fr.; 
PE/NITENCY 6, peat tl tenfia, Lat.] Re- 
pentance 5 sorrow for crimes 5 Berar be for sin, 
with amendment of life or change of the affections. 


Dryden 

PE/NITENT, pén’-né-tdat. a. (Fr. 5 peenitens, Lat. 

Repentant 5 "Kone fr 8 for sn sorrowful for } 
transgressions, and resolutely amending tie 


| PENITENT, piso. ns, One sorrowful for 


under censures of the church, 
bat admitted to Kpelleocey ill One ander 
the direction 


a confessor. 
PENITE: NTIAL, Cy pape Gicoee — 


nitence 
NITE NTIAL, paar 

ree ‘3 5 penientia, i Lat] A book ‘Gains the 

de: nance. Ayli 

EN TE nrta ARY, pén-nbeadn shire. 5. [ [ poeri- 


fenfiarius, low Lat} ee ee rules 
aud measures of penance. A bade 3 
one who does penance. Carew. ‘The place where 
peunnee is exjoined. or 


PEN ; PEO 
—nd, mdve, ndr, ndt j—tibe, tab, ball ;—8il;—pdind j—thin, THis. 


PENITE/NTIARY®, pén-né-t8u/-shd-ré. a. Re-|/  Ital.] Sorrowfully thoughtful; sorrowful ; mourn- 
lating to the rules measures of penance. Bp.|| fully serious; melancho! bevy. Hooker. 
Bramhall. PE/NSIVELY, pin'-tiv-ie ad, With melancholy; 
PENITENTLY, pén/-né-t2nt-ld. ad. With repent-||_ sorrowfully ; ge gloomy seriousness. 
evi ith sorrow for sin ; with contrition. PE/NSIVENESS, pa’-slvends, ni. 3. Melancholy ; 
PE'NKNIFE, pén’-nife. n.s. A knife used to cut pens.!|  sorrowfulness. Hooker. 
| PE/NSTOCK®, péu’-stdk. n. s. [pen and stock.) A 
PENMAN ee mee min. 88. 2. s. One who professes the | sort of sluice, placed in the water of a mill-pond ; 
An author ; writer. Addis.) a pg ecg 
PENMANSMIE™, *, pé’andinshilp. ns. The use of | PENT, péat. part. pass. of pen. Shut up. Shal. 
Bo pens ® ig. Massey. || PENTACA’PSULAR, pén-th-kAip’-shd-ldt. a. [x 
PEN HED, ‘pli -ed-ishad. a. [ permaché, Fr. re, and copeular] Havin yee cavities. 
Applied to flowers when the ground of the uatural || PE/N'TACI ORD, péu’-ta-kérd. ». s. [révre and 
of their leaves is radiated and diversified | pany An instrument with five strings. * 
ERWANT. pe any confusion, Evelyn. YDROUS, pén-tiatrds. a. [efvre aml 
‘PENNANT, pén’-ndint. 83. m. 5. [penon, F r.] Ai iSea) Having five sides. Woodward 
small flag, ensign or colours. A tackle lor hoisting | PE'N' AGONS, pén'sa-gdn. 166, a. . [révre and 
cna w board. Ainsworth 


PENNATED, pc cnieiéd. a. [penmatus, Lat.)| PENT Jon ac, fon ae -tedl our 
4 a, AL. AG é rh is 5 
botanists, are those | havi are one ogg as oo aa 
a of re yey grow ly one against an- PENT A‘ MET ER $, i po’ -mé-tdr, m. 5. [ pen 
on the same rib or stalk ; as those of ash and | />haadaaian A Latin vetse of five feet. Pid 


walnut-tree 
PENNED®, pas-oila. Winged ; plumed, Hulodt | PENTAMETER®, do-thn-mb-dr. a, Having Sve 
gf fhe A sree. Diary of Fin jeepers R, plang gtr. (ere, and 
AN tan r. a. [wévre, a1 
PENNILESS. = gna oe eS 5 sade 





Wanting money pt ool PENTA Ts TALOUS, SUS, ep a. [wivre, 
PR/NNING* nie leg. ns. Written work; com. | fa, Lat.] Having five petals or leaves. 
pprrition. Shakspeare | PRNTAKCH 1Y*, pén'-thr-ké, n.¢, (révre and doy’. 

chivas “65 iat i ptuion: dita fae PE NTASPAST, pause eh 
le inion, 2 pentaspaste, 
PENNY |, pén’-nd, n.s. plural pence. [pentx, Sax.]|) Fr. 5 — and erdw, Gr.) An engine with five pal- 

A small coin, of which tach ob iter make a shilling : a leys. 

y is the radical denomination irom which Eng- || PE. TA’ STICK, _ pan-tdis’tik. ms. [edere and ort- 
ish coin is numbered, the copper halfpence sed, tion consisting of five verses. 
farthings being only menmorwn famult, a coed PE'N ASTYLE, pén’'-ta-stlle. n.s. [eéere and eri- 


dinate species of coin. Dryden. ag oe a} dos] [I architecture.] A work in which are five 
small sum. Shak. Money in ral. Dryden. | 3 of columns, 
FERNEROYAL, or Pudding Grass, pen-ne-rde =f, PENT ATEUCH, pén’ /tA-thke. 353. n. s. (ives 
s. A plant. Miller. and revyos.] ‘The five books of Moses. % 
PEINNYWEIGHT, parte 8. weight || PENTEGOST 9, pa/-d-Lbste. (py--hbste, Sher- 
containing twently- troy weight. So | idan and Jones ; péu’-td-kést, Perry.) n. s. (pen- 
called trom the ancient silver penny being of no cecopte, Sax. ; etter ‘Gr A feast among 
Mite, Arlnathnot. the Jews, Calmet. Whitsuntide. 
PE/NNY WISE, péa’-né-wize’. a. Saving small oums| PENTECOSTAL, aay the h. a. Belonging to 
at —— hazard of larger ; niggardly on improper) Whitsuntide 
ions. Bacon. PE'NTECOSTALS*, ‘pau/-td-kds-thlz, n. s. pl. Ob- 
PENNY WORTH, ren n.s Ass much | lotions formerly made at ——— of Pantecen by 
as 1s t a iy ny, jase; any. arishioners to iy est sometimes 
boogk ep oer ome- by inferiour churches tS the mother-chureh. Corel. 
thing advantageously Somghl 3 ¢ a canoe got for | PENTHOUSE, pént’-hdds. ns. [ pent, from pente, 
less than it is worth. Dryden, A small quantity.,| Fr. and house.) A shed hanging out aslope from 
Swift. | the main wall. Siuakspeare 
Sr This word doer es a without vulgarity, con- || PE/N'TICE, pén’-tis. a, «, ap pendice, Ital.) A sloping 
PENSILE tr pal I. 140. Neeseica ) H || PEN ILE, pan‘-tile [ ant ie) A. le 
ON'SILE §, pén'-s a. vat.) Han NT n= n.s. [pent a ti 
Pr . Bacon. ported above formed to cover the sone pete the roof; they 
ri are oflen called loxcom 
SILENESS, péo'-sil-nés, n.s. The state of | Fae up, pént, purt.a. [pent, trom pen, and up.] 


mans ION $, pén’-shiin, 451, n. im [Fr.] A payment PEN NULTIMA t, pé-niil/-td-mi. n.s, The last syllapie 
of money; a rent. 1 Esdr, An allowance made|! but one 
tO any one without an poate the allowance || PENU’ LITIMATE, i nal’é-mate. a. [ penultimus, 
made as an acknowledgement for any | al Last bat o 
and d ished services. Addison. PENUMBRA, pe “hab, nf. i sages ry 
To » FNS a, pea v.a, To support by an Lat] An ee 
NSIONARY Addison. shadow which 1s relight Ne Basie 
rene ARE, Y, pain a. a. { pensionnuire, | sary pée-nd/-ré-ts. u. [penuria, Lat.) 


i! way ; Sparing 5 not liberal 1D nema mean. 
PEN iONARY*, paw y-shdin- bere, n.s. Oue reeeiv- Scant; not plentiful Ralspenrs. 
a poses, or annual payment. Jnjunct. by K K. | PEN UN PIOUSLY, v, ony’ -re-tis- ie Sparingly ; 
| net plentifully 
PE/NSIONER, péo’-shiin-ir, 98, n.s. One who is) PENU ORIOUSNESS. pee pé-niv’-ré-its-nds, ns. Nig- 
meg by ain allowance sy at the will of an- H brea dialer Addison, Scantiness; not 
c . A slave of state a 
enero his master. Pope. One | P INURY, pén’-mb-ré, nm. s. [penuria, Lat.] Pov- 
of an order of stulents in the university of Cam-'| erty; indigence. Hooker. 
trkdge. Dean Prideaux. One of an honourable band }PE'ON®*, pl/-dn. n.s. Tn India, a foot-soldier ; one 
+ aitendant upon the king; estab- | employed also as a servant or attendant. The 
re in the sixteenth century, aid still comtinmed.|| original word is said to be peadah. The corrup- 
PENSIVE §, pén’-slv. 423, a pensif, Pr. ; 3 pensive, & tion, page, has passed — the French language, 
5 





ne: 

eit ; 

sige zi} PER PER 
ui op 5 : (> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fai j—mé, ma ;—plue, pin ;=— 

Me > ease | ae Te and si ides 9 commen man in the game of chess. PERO ?TIBLE §, r-sfp’-té-bl. a. 

if a By ok reas Sir T. Hi eee ts, Le Lat g Acer tay Pek = ome 
2: e me {igs 4 eek sce te poronia wer. ile of perception 

ay $1 th mie 15. ; ; : a PERCEPT LY, L pty’ i ‘od. In mah @ 
+ - ; n.s. [ peuple, Fr.; populus, 

af ae Lat.] ppd bie hem se’ community. PERCEPTION, p2 percep his mt [Fr.; p 
rie ag Rev. x. The vulgar. ole ange ee hy Lat.J The power of perceiving; knowledge ; con: 
at P not the princes or pobles. Shak. Persons of Jr} sciousness. Bentley, iving ; ob- 
S| f ticular class. Bacon. Men, or persons in general. — Retin idea, le Hale. 

y ; 70 POPLE, piib-pl. 256. w. a. [pewpler, Fr-] To PERCE PTIVES, , piratp B12, a 
? ies ‘ stock with inhabitants fat) Evie ee hel 

al « PESPRE gt ai tle eae. Ob [Petcare y eae 

t! ‘ F n. &. [wee Ie er ion or 

a — =. are to help the rawness of the PERC pa 352. ty &. (iwvear Lait $ a: 

good 
a digest crudities. Dict. Ww 


A fish 
fi. PEPPERS: 98, n. 5, , Sax.; PERC H§, rtsh. m. 3, pertica, ee: Dagon Fr. 
, ; per, Lat.] a ami Bodh iy ther whieh A Cit}, 'pin of five Lin ] 
= ts there are three kinds; the black, white, and || [perche, ec Something on ont which b birds roost 
re 3 the feng, which polo different fruits produced || or sit. Dry 

; y three distinct pl To PERCH, pértsh, v. n. To sit or roost es a bird. 
bel, TT oe Epp. aT sale wih 


to mangle with teak be To PERCH, Ta. Toplaceen SPE 
ws Saka. PERCHA'NCE E, » persaaee’ ad. Perhaps 5. 
PE/PPERBOX, pap’-par-boks. ns. A box for hold- 
PERCHERS, pertab’-tre, n. 8. Pests eel 


ne. Peper RC -CAKE*. See Perren-cIncERBREAD.|| in England in ancient times; also the larger sort of 
D 4. i ify Solel roam -kérn. m.s. Any thing of || wax candles, which were usually set upon the al- 
PEPPER-GING ERBRE be, pép’-par-ji ‘jhe: | PERCIPIEN 1 -pe-Eat. a. [ 7 L J 
no’ » a, [ perci at. 
bréd. s. 6 . What is now called spice gingerbread ;| Sat Ff oy satin nb 


and, im the north, pepper-cate. Shakspeare, } 
hy PE/PPERINGS, pip’ yie-ing. a. Hot; fiery; angry. = CYPIENT, ace gg n, s. One that has 
perceiving. Glanville. 
' Pe BrERMevr, p4p’-par-mint. n, 2. Mint eminent- PERCLOSE, , Par-kloee. . n. s. Conclusion ; last part. 
Pe PPERWORT, pép’-par-wart. n.s. A plant.!) To pPERCOLATE, aga v.a. [ percolo, Lat.} 


To strain throu 


PePrICK, pép’-tik. a. [reercxos.] What helps di-|| PERCOLA’TIO. ee pér-kd-IA/-shiin. ms. The net 


of strainin tion or lion by straini 
PER SE, per ad. {Lat.) By himself, herself) Bacon. petition ox mapas hy seaiaing 
or itself, abstracted ly. 7? PER PERCU SS 4, pér-kis’, v. a. [percussus, Lat) 


PERACU'TE, pér-ickite. a (peracatus, Lat.)| pre ite, Ba ae wal 
Harvey. x n, &. 

PERADVENTURE. ae pér-fid-vén’-ishbre. ad. [ par be de act of anaes stroke. Shak. Tiffen of somea 

PERCUTIENT. pir-kl-<hBnt. a perewlens, Lat 


aventure, Fr.] Bite cll may be; by chance. 
Bo ere) pard-grate. peregro, | h 
0 PE’RAGRA - 0. a. Striking ; having the power to st 

Lat] ‘Te wander over; to remable | PERDITION, perh-Bn, n. 8. 8. Lae, 
PERAGRA‘TION, peregrt hin. me he act Destruction 7 ruin 5 " Sad 

, through an ternal deat 
4 Tove RAMU ATES, p pér-hin ba the, rt ‘7-0 [per-| PE‘RDU, wand { tet , Perry.) ad. [ perdu, Fr.] 
- Lat} To walk through. ‘To survey, by || Close in ambush. 
passing t arongh. Davies. Tes visit the boundaries PERDU *, pér-di’, or pér’-di. n.s. One who is 
— ia 1 ainbush, or on the watch. Shakspeuare. 
PERAMBUL BULA‘TION, -Aim-ba-lA'-shin. n. s. The || PE‘RDU®*, pér-di’, or pér’-<di. a. Employed on des- 
P rt of passing through or wandering over. Bacon.|| perate pons 5 oe to rate pur- 
A travelling survey. Howell, A district ; limit of | Bi mon oud Fi 

—— Holyday, Survey of the I bounds of ree RDULOUS, thle ri ; [perde, Lat.] Lost; 


PERL? oie mee ns. A PERDU URABLES, pér'-dteri-bl, 293. a. [Fr.5 per 
Shakspeare. 





os 
‘ “ 

a oo - 
She ee 





wheel for measuring 5 Alingham. | duro, Lat.) Lasting ; long-continued. 
CA‘ 7 / case. - 
iri a SE r-kise’. wt ead } Per a Mr, Nares tells =o this word throws the acceat 
; ; PERCEANT, ple‘stdot a (oercum, Fe] Pire-| enn Neraiie W sineeee "wat Sea a 
9 ’ ig aT from so judicions an orthodpist; but cannat concei 
ee I ’ 3 r= cE Al ea, rat Pa Perceptible that eubeanee requires the pants aovent as on durable, 
“ - PERCELVABLY, peas pg since thie word ix, like many others, considered os a 
A we, a man- simple, derived from the Latin perderabilis, which, 
. PERCEIVE ise * = eseligy eel las tio anen aire eal on Engli fa poole 
be ; , ¥ a , o wneia- 
ee “7 or observes pars Milton. n.&. Ono who per tion as if it came to us whole; which effect is to place 
rie tse PERCEI'VANCE®, pirt-vhase, m0. Power of | {hurt 'atteanglcunl vardonutateilahle which 
hin Te PEE ving Oe Sce Acapemy and [scomranasus. 

Pas Sie Gy: PERC WES ih piece, v. a. pe, La. The reason that such a format durabili be 
: k i ‘ 4 ae discover by some sense, ete Shak = | antod as the fave of perdu ras ale, a not inters erie 

z * now; to observ . Man that ate Ce, ia, Chat 
; pt 5 , =| b 1° Mtg 7 ' . affected, the ver to interfere. eather chen secede ped 
(ee Sb : vary, dns, The | Hele tatin ward iho hare ne Latin aa 
= i? ite, “wante of beta on ng a mind bed which to form perdureble, und therefore sNowabiy fol. 
: .& : of Pere Pp pewer Jow the Latin sualagy of formation, and the English 
cit perceiving. * i snslogy of pronouncing och furmalvea—Seo lwrea- 

¥ : oe 





PER PER 


—nd, mdve, nér, nt ;—tdibe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


rexxxce. Poetical authorities are decidedly in favour )| Quatity of lasting through all seasons; perpettity. 
of this accentuation . | Derham. 
“0 perdurable shame! let's stab ourselves.” | PERERRA’TION®, pér-@r-rh'-shin. n. s. [overs 
Sha | tus, Lat.) Travel; act of rambling through various 
* —_________. thé vig'rous sweat laces. Howell. 
“ Doth lend the lively springs their perdurable heat.” || PERFECT §, per'-fekt. a. (perfect, old Fr.5 per- 
eae ccdlis aunt con Dreyton. fectus, Lot} Complete  conamonate Ealshed 5 neie 
ly wou ry . er defective nor redundant, er. Fully in- 
“Be perdurably fin'd !—Shakepeare. W. formed ; fully skilful. Shak, Pure; blameless ; 
PE'RDURABLY, pér-di-ri-bit. ad, Lastingly.|) clear; Somerelate. Deut. xviii. Contident ; cer 
tain, Nhatspeure. 
PERDURA'TION, ra’-shin. n. s. Long con- |) To BE/RFECT, pér'-fékt. v.a. To finish; to com 
tinuance. Ai . | plete; to consummate ; to bring to its due state. | 
PE/RDY®, pér’-dé, ad. [a corruption of the Fr. oath |! John, iv. ‘To make skillul 3 to instruet fully, Shak, 
por Dieu.) A term of asseveration, frequent in our |) PE'RFECTER, pér’-fekt-dr. 98. n.s. One that makes 
anciem poetry ; certainly ; verily ; in truth. Spenser, || rect. Burrow. 
, 7 [PERFECTION (, partek’-chdn n. 8. (perfectio, 
PE'REGAL, pér'-t-gil. a. [Fr.] Equal. Spenser, || Lat.) ‘The state of being perfect. Hooker. Some- 
Ob. J. | thing that concurs to produce supreme excellence. 
To PE'REGRINATE §, pér/-ré-gré-nite. v.n. [per-|| In this sense it has a plural. Sidney. Attribuie of 
egrinas, Lat.) To travel; to live in foreign coun-|! God. Atterbury. Exact resemblance, 
ines. Dict. PERFE CTIONAL*, pér-ték/-shdu-Al, a. Made 
PEREGRINA'TION, _ pér-ré-gré-ni’-shdn. on. s.|| complete, Pearson. 
Travel; abode in foreign countries, | To PERFE‘CTIONATE, pér-fek/-shan-die. v. a. 
PE REGRINATOR®, pér’-ré-gré-nd-tr. ms. Al! [perfectionner, Fr.| To make perfect; to advance 
traveller, C. . to perfection. Drnien, 
PE'REGRINE §, pér’-ré-grin. 150. a, [ peregrin, old i PERF VCTIONIST*, pér-fék/-shin-ist. n.s. One 
Fr.; peregrinus, Lat.] Foreign; uot native ; not i} Pry | to extreme perfection ; a puritan. Sowth. 
ick. C y ; | PERFE'CTIVE, pér-ték’-tlv. 512. a. Conducing to 
PEREGRUNITY*, plrrdgria) 4-2. n.s.{peregrin- |! bring to perfection, Mortimer. 
ité, old a8 Strangeness. Cockeram, i] PERFE'CYIVELY, pér-fek’-tiv-lé. ad, In such a 
To PERE’/MPT'S$, pér-?mt’, v, a. rege, Lat.] | manner as brings to perfection. Grew, 
To kill; to crush, A law term. Ayliffe. PE/RFECTLY, pér’-iékt-lé. ad. In the highest de- 
PERE/MPTION, pér-éin’-shdin. om. s. Bg as | e of excellence. re: completely, Locke. 
e. 


2 Crush; extinction. Law term. ylife. | Exactly; accurately. Loe 
PER ‘MPTORILY, pér’-rém-tir-ré-lé, ad. Abso- || PE‘RPECTNESS, pér -fékt-nés, n, s. Completeness ; 
Fant | potently 30% to cut off all further debate. Bergective. Spenser. Goodness; virwe. Col. iii. 
5 SORE, aot . 
PERE MPTORINESS, pér’-rém-tir-¢-nés, 412. n.s. || PERFY'DIOUS$, pér-fid’/-ytis. 294. a. [perfidus 
Positiveness ; absolute decision; dogmatism. Til-|| Lat.] Treacherous; false to trast ; guilty of violat 
. faith. Afilton. Ex ing treachery ; proceeding 
PERE/MPTORY §, pér’-rém-tir-4, or pér-8m'-td-ré. || from treachery, Milton, 
512. [par’-@m-tir-, Jones, Fulton and Knight.]|) PERFI!DIOUSLY, pér-fid'-ys-l. ad. Treacher- 
OMESTICK.] a. [peremptorius, low Lat. ously; by breach of faith. & re. 


atical ; absolute ; such as destroys all further | PERF I DIOUSNESS, pér-fid/-yas-nés. n.s. The 

expostulation. Hooker ality of being perfidious. T'iotson 

& If we consult our orthotpists, there can scarcely be PERE if DY, pert n. &. [ perfidia, Lat. ; perfidie, 

any two pronunciations more crnalty balanced than || Fr.] Treachery; want of faith; breach of faith. 

those that are given to this word. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 

Bor ce aoe jena 
ick, are for t H ir. Johnson, Dr. Kenic the wind driven through. 
ley, Bacha Barclay, Fenning, and Perry, for the AYP BY 

last; bat, notwithetanding the leat. as these authorities bE lado CATES oie v. a. [perflo, Lat.} To 
sapport much m i rst Dot || . ¥. 

obtained Aylin te victory. That there isa strong || PERFLA‘TION, pér-tit’-shn. n.s. The act of 

tendency, in words of this kind, to draw the accent high, blowing through. Woodward, 

is evident ; it is aa evident, likewise, that those polysyl- |! Zo PERFOR TE$, pér’-fO-rhte. va. [perforo, 

which we derive from the Latin, incline to accent || Lat.] To pierce with a tool; to bore. Bacon. 

that syllable on which we place a soc necent in |) PERFORATION, pér-f-ri’-shiin. #.s. ‘The act of 

pronouncing the original, (see Acapgmy and Disruta- piereing or boring. Bacon. Hole; place bored, 

R 


BLE ;) and, provided there are no clusters of uncombin- on 
PE/RFORATIVE® pér’-fb-ri-tiv, a, Having power 


able consonants in the latter syllables, there is no rea- 
son why this acccntuation should be checked. This is ; > v. a. Havi 
to pierce: applied to the chirurgical instrument 
called a tre \ 


the case with the word in question; the pis mute, ¢ is 
an. 
PE’RFORATOR, per'-fo-rh-lr. 521. aos. The in 


Warton, 
PE/RFLABLE, pér’-fia-bl. a. [ perflo, Lat.) Having 











easily pronounced after em, and the whole termination 

is oulisiont! smooth and voluble: but in perfunctory 

the case is different; the aucombinable consonants net!) cerument of boring. Sherp. 

Cie ee be Pronounced without considerable difficul- |’ PER FO/RCE,, pér-forse’. ad. By violence ; violently 
ty, if we, place the accent on the first syliable; and! of ‘t 's Ser ; . 
therefore thia 5 aomnatuetion © a bo boars : somes ‘tT ERFORM S$. ps inn on pér form’. v.a. [ 
asin i “ seo. ts incline ay, - ’ ou per- 
# in corruptible, pos ome ||” formare, hal.) ‘To execute; 10 do; to discharge ; 


vide I have adopted: a 
“To-morrow be in readiness to go; ; to achieve an undertaking ; to accomplish. Sidney. 
it mot, for I am peremptory Rhakepcare. ‘> There is a wanton deviation from rule in the pro- 


* “If T entertaine : nunciation of this word and its derivatives, which calls 

Py ge wae a desire, to level with the plaine F aloud for reformation. Pronouncing the inst eylla- 

A citie, where they lov'd to live ; stand not betwixt || pe like form, a seat, iv & gross departure from analogy ; 

“myire as will appear by comparing it with the same syllable 

“ And what he aims at."—Chapman. Ww. in vefere, ¢ orm uform, deform, renee, Pc 
PERENNIAL §, pér-@n’-né-4l. 113. a. [perennis,|| This errour seems chiefly confined to the stage, w 

Lat.} Lasting through the year. Chey! Perpet- it probably originated. id is not unlikely that some af- 


I: unceasing. : fected actor, to give the word a air, first pro- 
PERE/NNI ALS perctaind nos. [In botany.] A nounced it in this manner; though, tice to the 
ay of which the roots will endure many years. 
P NNITY, pér-€n’-né-té. n.s. [ perennitas, Lat.] 





stage, it ought to be observed, that it bas less of this af- 
omagy any theatre of elocution in the king- 
ori. . 
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To PERFORM, pér-firm’. von. To succeed in an |} heavens, wherein a planet is said to be in its near- 
attempt, Watts, est distance ible from the earth. Harris. 

PERFO/RMABLE, pér-form’-4-bl. a. Practi¢able ;| PERIHE/LIUM, pér-d-hé/lé-din. on. s. [rept and 
such as may be done. Brown. \| WAcos; perthelie, Fr.) That point of a planet's orbit, 

PERFORMANCE, pér-fér'-mins. nm. s, Comple-|| wherein itis nearest the sun. Harris, 
tion of somethin designed ; execution of something || PERIL $, pér‘-ril. n. s. [ peril, Fr.] Danger ; hazard ; 
promised, Shak, Composition; work. Dryden,|| jeopardy. Sidaey. Denunciation ; danger denounc: 
Action; something done, Shakspeare. ed, Shuakspeure. 

PERFORMER, pér-form’-fr. 98. n. s. One that |) To PERIL*, pér-ril, vn. (perilier, ok Fr.J To 

' performs any thing, Shak. It is , aah ag be in danger. Milton. 
to one that rakes a publick exhibition of his skill, || PERILOUS, pér’-ril-fe. 314. a. [ perilenx, Fr] Dan- 

Zo PERFRI'CATE, os vn, [perfrico, | gerous; hazardous; fullof danger. Fookrr. Wis 
Lat.] ‘To rub over. Dict. || used by way of empbasis, or ludicrous exeggera- 

PERFUMATORY, pér-ti’-né-tar-4. 512. 0. That|| tion of any thing bad. Jfudibras. Smart; witty; 

rfurnes, Leigh. : arlous. Shakspeare, 

PERFUME §, pér’-fame, 402. ns. [ parfine, Fr.J iP “RILOUSLY, pér’-ril-ds-lé, ad. Dangerously, 
Strong edour of sweetness used to give scents to, Professor Bene field, 
other things, Jtucon, Sweet odour; fragrance. | PE'RILOUSNESS, pér’-ril-de-nés, n.s. Dauger- 
Adidison, — ‘| ousness, 

2 Fenniag, Perry, Eotick, Dr. Johnson, Buchanan, W.'| PERT METER, pé-rim’-mé-tir, 98, m. s. [rept ond 
Johaston, and Kenrick, pluce the accent on the last syl- prrodw, Gr.; perimetre, Fr.j The compass or sum 
ery __ word, a — Foeornaript ted 0 el of all the sides which bound any figure of what 
Asa substantive, Scott places the accent citer on the : shethe ais, i . Ne 
first or last, and Sheridan on the first. Mr. Nares has | CE ROD tn heap forte gp 


shown at Lirge, that the pocts accent the substantive 4 “Braet : 3 : . 
Lath ways; but the analogy of divsytable nouns and | prods, Gr.] A circuit. ‘Time in which any thing 


verlis seoms now to have fixed the decent of the sub-|| 1s performed, so as to begin in in the same 
stantive on the first, and that of the verb onthe last. #. | manner, Watts, A stated number of years; a 
To PERFUME, pér-fime’, v.a. ‘To scent; to im-|| round of time, at the end of which the things com- 
wegnate with sweet scent. Shadspeare, | prised within the calculation shall return to the 
pEREUM ER, pér-fi'-mGr. 98. n.s. One whose trade || state iwwhich they were at the beginning. Holder. 


is to sell things made to gratify the scent. Baron. The end or couclusion, Burnet. The state at 
PERFU/NCTORILY, pér-fdiak’-tar-ré-lé. ad, Care- || whieh any thing terminates, Digby. Length of 
lessly ; negligently; in such @ manner as to satisfy || duration. Bacen. A complete sentence from one 


external form. Clarendon. | full stop to another, B. Jonson, A course of events, 
PERFU'NCTORINESS®, pir-ffuk'-tar-e-nés, n.s.|| or series of things memorably terminated ; as the 
Negligence ; carelessness, SVinittock. H Pe ap tnbd anempire. Thomson, 
PEREUNCI ORY ¢, pér-fink’tdr-é. a. [perfine-|) To PE'RIOD, }-ré-tid. v.a. To put an end to. Shak. 


turing, Lat.) Slight; careless ; negligent, Bacon || PERIODICAL, pé-ré-bd’-dé-kal. i; vee » 
Rep L hove differed from Mr. Sheridan and W. Jolinston, PERIODICK, pé-nd-Od’-k. 9. Fr. Circular; 
who accent this word on the first syllable; but have Dr.|| making a circuit; making a revolution. Derhom, 
Johnson, Dr. Ash, Mr. Nares, Barclay, Penning, Bailey,|| Happening by revolution at some stated time, 
Buchanan, and Entick, on my side for necenting the)! Sentley. Regular; performing some action at 
second ; and this pronunciation, without any authority, stated times, Addison. Kelaung to periods or 
would be more eligible than the other, from thedifficul-'| revolutions, Brorn 
ty of pronouncing the encombinable consonants in the || PERIODICAI LY poord-dd’-dd-Kiil-& ad. At stated 
- aha , . . 


last syllables without the assistance of accent, expecial- | noblnda. Sivesma 


ly whea we cotsideér that the adver perfencterily and . . 
the possible abstract noun perfunctoriaess must neces- PERIOSTEUM, pér-t-bs’-tshiim. n. s. [rept and de- 


sarily bave the same accent as the adjective.—See |} reer.) The membrane which covers the bones 


Peremrrony, RReErRAGAMLE, and CoRkRUPTIOLE. HW Cheyne. 
To PERFU'SE, pér-fize'. 437, v. a. [ perfusus, Lat.] | PERIPATE TICAL*, peed-pltdt'-d-kal, 
To tincture; to overspread. Jdartey. || PERIPATETICK®*, pér-@-pa-tév'-ik, } te 


PE RGOLA?®*, pér'-gd-la, vn, s. [Ital] A hind of | 
arbour; a covering with boughs. # neff. | denoting the Peripateticks. Jules, 
PERHA’PS, pér-hips’. ad. [per and hap.] Perad-'| PERIPA'TE’TICISM®, pled h-ti-+atam. nm. 8, 

venture; it may be, Flatmaa, || _ The notions of the Peripateticks, Barrow. 
PE/RIAPT, pér-re-Apt. mn. #. [eepetsrw.) Amulet ;,) PERIPATE’TICK®, pér-é-pé-tér'-ik. ms, One of 
charm worn as preservative against diseases or |) the followers of Aristotle ; so called, because they 
inischief, Shakspeare. z i used to teach and dispute inthe Lyceum at Athens, 
PERICA‘'RDIOM, pér-é-hir'-dé-Cin. 293, 0. s. [epi || walking about. Milton. Ludicrously used for one 
and eaptia, Gr.3 pericarde, Fr.) A thin membrane || who is obliged to walk, who cannot afford to ride. 
ofa —o figure, that resembles a purse, and can- ; Tatler. 4 mn 
tains the heart ia its cavity. Quincy. | PERVPHERY, pé-rif-fe-re. nos. 
PERICA’RPIUM, pér-e-kar’-pé-iim. me. [rrot and') Gr. s righeric, Fe} Crreniaces vaen aid 
xaptos, Gr.; pericarpe, F'r,} A pellicle or din mene i To PE RIPHRASE, pe’-d-fraze. 1, a. To express 
brane evcompassing the front or grainofa plant. Rvw.') one word by many; to express by circumlocution. 
TATE §*, ph-rik’-ié-taie. von. {pes | PERV PHRASIS §, pe-rif -iri-sis, 220, ns. [=2pi¢pa- 


[xeorrarnrixds.] Belonging to the Peripateticks; 





To Lt ha pe 3 

riclitor, Lat.) ‘To hazard. Cockeram, \ , Gi. 5 pertpiirase, Fr.] Cireumlocution 3 of 
PERICLITA‘TION, pirdtvakabte, m2. The| Sint table he cantee ie wom erin ae of 

state of being in danger. Cockeram. ‘Trial; exper-|| deat, we may say, te ox of life, Watts. 

iment. : } PERIPHRASTICAL, ré-fris/-te-kal, Cir- 
PERICRA'NIUM, pér-}-krd/-né-dim. a. 5. [repi, ane || cumbocatory 5 exweasieg the sense of one werd in 

Gun The membrane that covers the skull, |; Lane 

Quincy. - ) PERIPHRA'STICALL Y*, pér-ré-fris’-td-kAl-Jé. at. 
PERI'CULOUS, pé-rik’-kii-lits. 314, a, [ pericudosus, i With cireumlocution. paca} 

oy Dangerous ; jeopardous; hazardous. Brown, || PERIPLUS®*, pér'-¢-plia, n. +. [repitdovs.] A voy- 

+ Jie |} age round a certain sea “COASL 5 Ci vi~ 

PERIE/RGY, pér-d-tr’-jé. in. s. [reoi and epyor.] cen, Dr. Viecet yehaas ana 

Needless caution in an operation; unnecessary dil- | PERIPNEUMO'NIA, pér-ip-nb-md'-né-4, 

igonce. ; || PERIPNEUMONY, pér-ip-nt’-ind-né, ' [See 
pemopa pe mine [Seek ; tn ell FAT ROGROMORICE, n. a ives and miupwr, Gr. , 

» X rejé'-tim. [See uROPEAN.)| 90° °"'|  peripnenmonie, Fr.) An inflammation of a 
[repi and yn, Gir.; perigé*, Fr.) That point in the || Harieg. } - 
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giro ye *, pe rish’-4n. a. Having sliadows all 


nd. Bro 

PERISCI “peerish’-84, n.s, (Lat. 5 repioxis, Gr.) | 
Those who, living within the polar circle, see the |, 
sun move them 

their shadows in all directions. Johnson, 
To PERISH §, pee. nm, f ir, Fr.; pereo, 
Lat.) To die; to be des 3 to be lost; to 
come to nothing. Job, xxxi. fo be in a pel tual 
_- of decay. Locke. To be lost eternally, 2) 
ah = RISH, pér-rish. v.a. ‘To destroy ; to bring, 

y. Shakspenre. Ob. J. 

PERISHAMLE, pér'-rish-ii-b. 405. a, Liable to 
erish ; subject to decay; of short duration. Ra- 


PE’ RISHABLENESS, per -rish-A-bl-nés, . ». Li-| 


en be destroyed; liableness to decay. 
PEitisso LOGY par-ls-s6l/-d-j6. nm. s. [repeoovdo- 


1a. yal A figure of thetorick, called also macrology. | 
ACROLOGY. 
PERISTA/LTICK, ~6-sthl'-tik. a. [reporfdw, 





Gr.; peristaltique, Fr. Peristaltick motion is that 
vermicular motion of he ts, which is made by 
the contraction of the spiral fibres, whereby the ex- 
crements are 


downwards and” voided. 
a TERION, pér-is1’-ré-tin, n.s. The herb: 


Dict. 
PERISTYLE, pér'+-sille. n.s, [peristile, Fr. all? 
circular i Line pag } \ 
pieeraig* 43 LE, perbsle’ 10-16. n.s, [rept and ove | 
toda} ause OT — betwixt the two mo- 
tions Vine the or pulse ; namely, that of the sys- 
op abr contracice the heart, and that of diastole 
or 


PERITES, pte a. [ peritus, Lat.] Skilfal. Whe ot 


PERITONEUM, par-é-t6-né’-€im. 503. m.s, [x ri 
vacoy.] A thin and soft membrane, which encloses 
all the bowels contained in the lower a cover- 
Oe the inside of its cavity. Wiseman 

PERIWIG §, pér'-ré- wig, n. 8. [perrugue Fr.] Ad-| 
scititious hair ; hair not natur 

ornament or concealment of baldness. Shakspeare 





, and consequently jest | PE’ RMEANT 





worn by atl py oipir elf be 


PER ; 








ball oi il —pddind shin, THis. 


PERMA'NSION, pér-min’-shdn. n. s. [permaneo, 

PERAEABLE, porcinies tL 405, permeo, 
» LABLE, per’ -bl. a. Lat. 
Such as ear pale pra fiol, e } 

peat -iint. a. [permeans, Lat.} 

Passing throw 

i PE’ RMEATE 4, Be mb-ate. v.a. [ permeo, Lat.] 

ass through. VN ‘oodrard, 

PER IEA’TION, pér-iné-A’-shiin, n. s. The act of 
vassing throug h. Bp. Hail, 

PERMESCIBL cE perms -s&bl.a. [ permisceo, Lat.] 


Such as may be mingled. 
PERMI Sin E, pér-mis’ st -bl. a. What may be 


PHI SSION, pér-mish’-fin. nm. s. (Fr. 5 permissus, 
a, Allowance ; grant of liberty. Milton. 
PERMISSIVE §, pér-mils'- esiv. 158, o. [permitto, 
Lat.) Granting liberty, not favors not hinder- 
ing, though not approving. Milton. Granted ; suf- 
fored aa himlerance 5 not authorized or favour- 


‘Pest SSIVELY, par-mis(-dv-lé. ad. By bare al- 


wance; without hinderance. Bacon. 
Pr RMIST ION, pér-mis’-ishdn. 464. n. 8. [permistus, 
Le} The act of ments a 
To PERMIT §, pér-miv’. 
allow, without Ranniinnel tg To suffer, with- 
out authorizing or approving. To allow ; lo suffer. 
1 Cor. xiv. To give up; to resign. Milt ton. 
PERMIT. abr’-mit, 492. ns. A written permission 
from an officer for transporting of goods place 
to i showing the duty on then to have been 


oy Lat.] To 


|| PERNT "TTANCE, pér-milt’-tinse. n.s. Allowance 5 


mission. Derham 
ERMUXTION, pér-mike! -ishdin. ns. [permistus, 
Lat.}] The act of mingling; the state of being 
SM UP ACTION. pér-md-tl’-shin, 2.3. (permuda- 

AUTH rt ‘-shitn, i. . 

tio, Lat.) Exehange of one for another. Bacon, 
[In algebra.] C hange, or different combination, of 
any number of quantities, Wallis. 

~ PERMU’TES, pér-mite’. x. a. [permidto, Lat.) 
To exchange. I hes 


re who permutes. 


ToP Pe REwis. pér'-ré-wig. v.a. To dress in false | PERNIC OURS, deenkl Ae 292. a. [ i, 


hair. Sylvest | 
PERIWINKLE, per’-ré-whag-kl. 2. s. A small shell | 
fish ; = a kind of fish snail, Peachem, A plant. Ba- 


PE-RJURE, dre, n. s. jurus, Lat.) A per- 
jured or rd ao pale :' oh, J. os 


tive. Hooker, [pernix, Lat nick. Milton. 


PERNIC iousty Wy, pit-ulsh _ of Destructive- 
» mischievously 3 3 ruinously. 


PERNUCIOUSNESS, dy eh Go nbs. n.s. The 
ality of being pernicious, 


Lat.] eke in the taf a degree 5 destruc- 


0 PE‘RIURE$, per! Par jive. va. perjuro, Lat) To) P a rs pér-nis’-s-té, n. s. Swifiness; celeri 


forswear ; to taint wi jury. 
PERJURER, Wie jordin 98. 


PERI RIOUS®, plrjir-ré-ls. a. Guilty of | 
Sir E. Coke. prj ae oh tal 
rRErure: piri jine. n, s. [perjurium, Lat.) False | 


7oPERKS, Ae" ‘pm. from perci. te held ap he 
head with 


iar te . Shak. 
RK, . a. Pert; brisk ; penser. Ob. J. 
PE'RLOU Spits. a. [from ‘povitous)} Dangerous ; 


full of 
PERLUSTIA TRAT ON*, " par-Has-trh’-shéin. nS. 
fustratus, Lat.) ‘The act of viewing all over. 


ell. 
PE/RMAGY, pér'-mi-jé. n.s. A little Turkish boat. 


PERMANENCE, La ar ar a n.s. Duration ; 
PE/RMANENCY maA-néo-sd.§ consistency ; 
continuance in the same state; lastingness. Boyle. 


eT | phy-akate «. (pormannt, Fe. 5] 
pemanens, Lat. — not decaying ;_ 
Hooker, Of long continuance. 


PERMANENTLY, eméf-némt-lé, ad. Durably ;) | PERDRNSION n’- 
lastingly. Boyle. ai ms Brown. Ob. pend 


n. s, One that swears PERNOCTA’TION®, per-ndk- th 


dy et 
PERPENDICLE, par-pén’-dé-kl. m.s. [perpendi 


th’-shiin. ms, [ 


noctatio, Lat, bg of larrying or een all 
night. Bp. Ta 
i PER EO RE TON, pae-d-rh’-shiin. n. s. [ 


Lat.} The conclusion of an ipsa 7 8 
To PERPE'ND, pér-péud’. vr [re , Lat. ] 
To weigh in the mind 5 socopeider attentively, ” Shak. 
ENDER, pér-pen’ -caur, n. 8. [perpigne, Fr.) 


aed 7 r. =, Any thing hanging down by a straight 


pr. | PRIPENDYCT LAR}, pér-pén-dik’/ivlir. a. | per- 


any other line at right 


io, a Crossi 
the horizon at right an- 


angles. Cutting 


PERP 
RPENDICULAR, pér-peo-dk’-t-lir. ms 


line ery - horizon at right angles. Wood. 


Ale B. Jonson. 
PERPEN A CULARLY, per- pan-dik’-ko-lAr-lé. ad. 


In such a monner as to cut another line at right 
eagies. Poh the direction of a straight line up and 


(| PERPENDICULARITY; pér- area -6-16. 


s. The state of ing Wotts. 
dn. anaes aidan: 


GBS 


permit Abe. 98. n.s. An exchanger; . 





PER 


EE SS 


PER 
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PERPE'SSION*, 
Lat. 

ToP 
Lat, 
E 


) epktte. n. 8. [perpessio, 
Sufferi 
RPETRATED, pe ra, Deyaen v.a. [ perpetro, 


To ot to act 
"TION, pér-pé-trh’-shdn. n.s. The act 
of committed a crime. Wotton. A bad action. |; 


. Char. 
PERPE’TUALS, oe 461. a. [ 
Fr. ; ogy Be ever ceasing ; eternal, on : 
respect to funturity. loltday. Serene gt uninter- 
rupted ; perennial. Milton. —Perpetval scree. A | 
screw which acts against the sg of A reer amd 
continues its action without end, 
PEAPE TUALLY, panpht sbtvAl 0 at. Ceniteal | 
incessantly. Dryden, 
To ERP TUATES, A a ae va. [ 
'o make ngigree 
pect tl by Re so po the to eternize. Add Ady 
a without cessation or intermission. 


Ham 
PERPETUATION, Sk enor n. s. The 
dad of making perpetual; incessant continuance. 


PERPETUITY, a'-b-t8, m8, pean, 
Tet Doretion to f futurity 


Hooke Exemption intermission or cessa- 
tion. — Something of which there is no end. 


ior For the reason that the ¢ is not aspirated in this 
,we Forunity. WW. | 


ToPERPLE'X §, pér-pléks’. v. a. [ perplexus, Lat.] || 
To disturb with Goubtful notions ; to entangle ; " 
make anxious; to tease with suspense or ambigui- 
ty ; to distract. 1 Mace. iii. ‘To make intrivate ; to 
involve 5 to complicate. Milton. To plague ; to vex. 


Ne. 
PERPLE'X, pér-pléke’. a. exe, Fr. | 
cay latte Paifficult, ey Sa a is tee 


PERPLEXLY®, pér-pléks'-Ié. ad. Coufusedly, Mil- I 


PERPLE-XEDLY, pér-pléks/-€d-lé. 364. ad. Lntri- 

cately ; with involution, Bp, Bui. | 
PERPLE’XEDNESS, pér-piéks'-éd-nés, 365, m.. 

Embarrassment; anxiety. Dr. Henshaw. luirica- | 1 


PERPLE'XITY sprees abs 
er s. ie. te, 
i como distraction of mind sul ig Pe 





le 
PERPOTA "PION, BR ipa ns [per and 
L. ee act of drinkin largely. 
P Y’RQUI E 4, pér’-kwiz-it. 56.1.8. [ perquisitus, 
Lat.} Something ge os a place or office over 


and above the set dilison., 
gros t etaat “ae heted dda Supplied with | 





PERQUISETION. pér-kwd-zish’-dn, n. _ An aceu- | ee 


i a thorough search. B, 
PE’ RRP ie. nS. eee Fr.] Pink. per = ot | 


Th | PERSECUTES, r’-sé-kinte. v. a. [ persecuter, 
Fy. ; persecutus, Lat.] To harass with penalties ; to | | 
pursue with malignity. Acts, xxii, To 1e with j 
repeated acts of vengeance or enmity. Wisdom, 
xi. To importune much: as, He persecules me 


with daily solicitations, 





| PERSI/STENCY, pér-sis 


| PEyRSONA BLE, 


Lat.) To persist in an attempt; not to give over; 
not to quit the design. Spenser. 

9" Mr. Nares observes, that this word was anciently 
written persever, and accented on the second syllable: 

« My love, anit bogie, 0 shal pe 

* My love, as it ine, 60 shall persever.” 
: Blam 00 "All's well, feo. Act TV. 

“ Persever not, but bear me, —* inga.” 

King John, Act Il, 

“ But in her pride she doth persever still.” Spenser. 
But thot, before the time of Milton, the spelling ond ac- 
centuation had been changed. 

“ Whenee heavy persecution ehall — 

“ Of all who in the worship persecer 

“ Of spirit and trath.” | Par. cpa XIL v. S32. 

As this word is written at present, there can be no doubt 
of its pronunciation; and that it is very properly writ- 
ten #0, appears from other words of the same form— 
declare, respire, explore, procure, &c., from declare, 
respiro, explore, procure, &c.; and consequently from 
perserero ought to be formed persevere : not one of our 
orthoépivts place the accent on the second syllable ; 
yet, such is the force of prescription, that the old pro- 
nunciation is not entirely rooted out, especially is bre: 
land, where this pronunciation is still prevalent, 


PERSEVE’RINGLY, mete -Ing-lé. ad. With 
rseverance. 
Ts PERSUSTS, pa Mi at 447. v. n. [persisto, Lat. ; 


peter, Fr.] To persevere ; to conUmue firm ; uot 
o give over. Son 
PERS STENCE, pir-sls/t2nse. n.s. The state 


sis'-tén-st.§ of persisting ; 


steadiness ; conslancy ; perseverance ip or 

bad, Gev, vt the he Toma Obstinacy ; uracy 5 
contumacy. 

PERSISTWVE, pi paral -llv. 157. a. § , ends 5 not re- 

ing from a purpose ; perseveris speare, 

PE ‘RSON §, ae 170. {See Pansor.] n. 8, [ per- 

sonne, Fr. 3 persona, ang Individual or particular 

man or woman. fan or woman, consider- 


ed as ) eppone to aus or distinct from them. 
ndividual; man or woman, Pearson. 
Human being, considered with respect to mere 
corporal existence, D Man or woman, con- 
sidered as present, actin ror suffering. Bacon. A 
eneral, loose term for a hu:nan being ; ove 5 a man, 
ichardson, One’s self; not a representative, Ba. 
cow, Exteviour appearance. Shak. Man. or wo- 
man represented in a fictitious dialogue. Hooter. 
Character, Bacon. Character of oflice. Shak. ~~ 
depen The quality of the noun that 
idney. Formerly, the rector of a parish. 
See Parsoy. Holliasher. 
pér’-sin-A-bl. a, Handsome ; 
| graceful of good appearauce, Raleigh. [In law] 
pe that may maintun any plea ina Judicial court. 
Ainsworth. 
As the o in on is sunk, as in season, treagzon, &e., 
eo this word, being a compound of our own,and person- 
age coming to us from the French, we generally sop- 
preesthe o; but, as personal, personate, &c., come to 
us from the Latin, we generally preserve thee. This 
iathe best reason I can give for T the slight differonse we 
find in the pronunciation of these words; and, if any 
one i# pa to think we ought to preserve the o dis- 
tinctly in all afthem, except person in this, 


amd even 
,- au - uccasiuna, 1 have not the least objection. 


Hy verb 


PERSECU'TION, pér-sé-ki-shiin, ns. [Fr.; per- PE RSONAGE, pér'-sin-idje. 0. w.s. [Fr.] A con 


secutio, Lat. The act or practice of persecuting, | 
Acts, xiii. » stale of being persecuted. Lam. v. || 
PE/RSECUTOR, pér’-sb- “kiside, 98. n. s. = oie | 
harasses others with continued malignity, Mi | 
PERSEVE’RANCE §, pér-sd-vé/-riuse. “n. «. ue; 
perseverentia, Lat.] istence in any design or 
atte meg “1 Faanenen steadiness in pursuits ; constancy in prog- | 


hakspeare. Continuance in a state of grace. i 


Emin: 
PORSWE RANT, parest-ve/-rhut. a. 
Persisting ; constant. Bp. Prideaux 


PERSEVE ANTL * oc ad. i. With 
To » PERSEVERE Spiral ates’ v. a. [ perserero, ” 


1 
(Fr. ag | 
| 
i} 





PE/RSON AL, 


siderable person; man or woman of eminence. 
Sidney.  Exteriour appearance ; air; stature. 
Shakespeare, Character assumed. Addison. Char- 
acter represented, Broome. 

r’-edn-Al, 88. a. [ personel, Fr. ; per« 
sonalis, Lat.| Belonging to men or Women, not to 
things ; not real. er. Affecting individuals or 
particular people ; peculiar ; proper to him or ber; 
relating to one's private actions or character. 
Locke. Present; not acting by representative. 
White, Exteriour ; corporal. Addison. [In law.] 
Something movable ; — , appeneet to the 
person, as money; not real, as I Daries, [In 
—) A pace rb is that whieh bas all 


PER 


PER 





—m, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 





—— modification of the three persons ; op- 


to impersonal that has only the third 
PE/RSONAL*, per’-siin-dl, ns. Any movable pos 
rt > in va rpaaa to lands and tene- 


real estat 
PERSONA'LITY, plr-sb-nAl-l-td. n.s. The ex- 
istence or individuality of any ove. More. Re- 
— u — s, Or upon their private ac- 


PERSONALLY, pér’-sdin-Al-lé, ad, man in 
3 not by representative. Ha ith 
existence. iy. Bacon ers. 


respect to an individ 
numerical 
NATE, pér'-stin-dte, [See Prassna- 
BL£.) v.a. To represent by a fictitious or assumed 
character, 80 as to pass for the person represented, 
ag Se a at by heya or Sepearunes | to 
‘0 prete spear Sui, 
To counterfeit ; to Kien. Hi = Ait yn. 
ree, To mikes ® reprsetation of, = in| 
icture. 'o describe, Shak. [ persono 
Io celebrate loud! C iid 
To PE-RSONAT 
fictitious character, S 
PERSONA’TION, pert ai, n. s. The coun-| 
terfeiting of another 
PE/RSONATORS, he of ong ‘ns. One who 
—- a fictitious character. B. Jonson. One 


= aera. B. Jonson. 
PERSONIFI A/TION, pér-sbn-né-fe-ka’-shan. n. s. 


Prosopopoeia : the change of things to persons: as 
“ Confusion heard his voice.” WParter , 


To clogs Linh ac ——. v.a. To change 
TPE RSONIZ izes pe me v. a. To personi- 


PERSPI'CUOUSNESS, pér-spik’-ki-ds-nés. n. 3 
Clearness ; freedom from obscurity. 

PERSP! RABLE, pér-spi’-ra-bl. a. ad as may be 

| =, by the cuticular pores. Arbuthnot. Per- 

{ TION eek Bacon. 

P ISI avr Lp shor ve n. s. Exere 
tion a the cuticular pores. Arbuthnot 

core femepitatans pér-spl-ra-tiv. 512. a. Perform: 

rpiraton 

PeitsPr nat ny pér-spl-riir-é. a. Perspira- 
tive, 

To PERSP KE RES. pares ire’. v. m. [eras Lat.] 
iby perform excretion by the cuticular pores. ‘To 

7 ee ereied By be =. Arne ae 
0 PE r r-splre’. v. a, ‘To emit by the 

Smotiett. 


To PERSTRINGE, pér- spew via. [perstringo, 
Lat.] To touch upon; . Burton. 
PERS A — she 5 -da-bl. a. a Such as may 


PERSUADABLYs plr-swh'-di-bld. ad. So as to 
Shersrood. 





. Milton. 
, DP aging ters vn. To play a ToPERSUADES, pér-swhde’. 331. v. a. [ persua- 


Ren aie’ To bring to any particular opinion. 


To influence by argument or expostu- 


"Persuasion ems oe supticsils . the 

ions, argument to or is is 

not always observed. Si inculcate by 

— or expostulation. To treat 
asion; not in use, 

PE UA'DE*, os n.s. Persuasion. Soli- 


man and Pe 
PERSUA'DER, at Sg 98, n.s. One who 
influences by persuasion ; an importunate adviser. 


Bacon. 
pir creer emp a il pirosbebell 4b. nm. 5S. 


RSPECTIVE §, ik/-tlv. nis. [perspectif., ilit ng persuaded. Hallywell. 
Fr.; perspicio, Lat. Leif A Fas through w Fch rod PER UA‘ IBLE $, fy pir mew 4339. a. [ persua- 
are viewed. Denham aptosin y which things lis, Lat.) To influenced by persuasion. 
are ranged in picture, fecodiog the to their * coer Government 0 i ¢ Tongue. 
ance in their real situation. ;|| PERSUA’/SIBLENESS ‘2b-bi-nés. 439. 
Visto, D, ce rita Lik quality of ‘being “ —_ by The 
This word, as may be seen in Johnson A's! a — _— 
accented by the poets on the first syllable; money an oe of persuading ; taper: act of influencing by expostula- 
harshness of this pronunciation, arisi hen the uncom- | tion; the act of ge ort or attempting t passions, 
binable consonants in the latter poe a has prevented |) ner The state 3 Opinion. 


this pronunciation from gaining any ground in mae j 


‘PERSUASIVE, celia ies 


and if were much to be wished that the same reason ha: 
Re Tans the initial accentuation of similar words,— 
IASBPRAGASES, Conrvurtiste, AccErTaa.e, 


icaeieve: were ata a. Relating to the 
PERSPECTIVELYS ah aek aly incon ag 


; by St rey ps 


PERSPICABLES parlaph tA fe oe 


Lat 
PICA'CIOUS$, pér-spé-ka'-shis. a, 
Quicksighted; sharp of sight. & 
mee bat) Quiceighn Posh kh 
ness of si 


PETSPICAGY®, per ee -sb. n.s. [perspicacia, 
=o Quickness eng: moh ws. [ B, Jonson, 

PERS ‘CIENCE, pér-s pish’ ‘ab-€nse. m8. s L perepict- |} 7 

ens, Lat aie act of oki sharply. 

— ans. [ sepia, Lat. 


te a pot 3 an op- 
PERS ICUITY. pér-spe-Kir/-#-t0, n. 8, [perspicui- 


te, =) Trao icy 5 translucency ; diaphanei- 
ty. Brown. Gleereas to the mind 5 fle ap 


understood ; freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. || PER'TIN ACIOUSLY, 


ROPECUOUSS, pér-sptk’-ki-fs, a. [ perapiceas,|) 
Transparent; clear; such as may be 
though} dinphonees} translucent. Pearham. Clear | 
to the understanding ; not obscure ; not ambiguous. 


PERSPFCUOUSLY, FU aaa -kd-ds-lé. ad, Clesr- | 
Wy; not obscurely. 








pér-spé-ka'-shis-nds. ns. PERT, renon. Webb; pet, Doich) Li 
e ’ Cc ave- 

PERSPIGACITY, Scape prong tea n. 5. [perspi-|) ly UT pled tg ® 

| hold and garrulous loquacity 


seen || PERTINA‘CITY, 


7 Having the power of of permunding ; deving ye 


PERSUA'SIVES, pircawh a. n. Eaeritens 
ument or nin it Bea ay “ahh to direct the 


PERSUASIVELY, per pees i a ad. In such a 


manner as to Milton 
, | PERSUA'SIVENESS, e-swh se -nés. n.s. Infla- 
ence on the passions. 


.|| PERSUA'SO Y, pér- rw 429, 512, 557. a, 


TSUASOTIUS , Lat Having the power to per- 
| as 2 5 
lon. Saucy ; pe 3 petulant ; with 
se RT*, pért. ns. As at orerirwnrd, or 
TERT é ae v. n. [pertineo, Lat.] 

To be to aE Howard. 
PERTEREBR ATION, r-tér-b-brh’-shiin. n. 5. 
| alle eat Lat] act of boring through. 


Ainst 
PERTINA'CIOUS, pér-té-ni'-shiis, a, Obstinate , 
stubborn ; perversel resolute. Walton. ute; 
constant; steady 
rth al’ shite. ad. Ob 
stinately ; stubborn 
»PERTE RM CIOUSNESS: pio hob 


r-té-niis’-sé-té. 
ns. [ pertinuri«, at] Obstinacy ; stubbornness. 


rown, 
PE/RTINACY 6, pér’-t-ni-sé. n.s. [ i Le} 
| par’ an 


Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; eames 
Resolution ; st 


" 


. 





PER PET 


(C7 559 —Fite, fAr, fill, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
PE‘'RTINENCE, pér’-té-nénse. ns. aoe, To distort from the true end or . Spenser 
ee tay! ustness 


PE/RTINENCY, pce abateah. 5 ‘To corrupt ; to turn from the ri nay 
of relation to the ere in a } propriety to the || PERVE/R RTER, pér-vért’-dr. . One that 


ch any thin Pica katon aeore ter. 
renTiN NEN rp Iesbsies a. [ pertinens South One shat distorts any thing from the Fight 
pertinent, Fr.] Re edie Samemy heed: ny at as 
purpose ; not useless to the end moran ea i? nvierip kan: a. That may be 
pt Bacon, Relating ; segerding: convene: Pog 

Hooker VE’ STIGATES ps pér- Brevis -td- a, 
PERTINEN ‘ENTLY a ad. Appositely ; [per pervestigo, Lat.] To find out by searchi :. Cock: 

re piTiNENT NESS, Te ch-aden-obs, n. 8. Appo- | PERVESTIGA’TION®, vés-té-gi'-shin. n, 


[ pervestizatio, Lat. A’ diligent inqui or search 
PERT!’ NGENT, pér-n/ jet. a. [ pertingens, Lat.]||_afier. Chilli = § sii 


Reaching to; touch | PE RVICA'Cl JUS §, pér-vd-ka'-shiis. a. [ pervicax, 
PERTLY, Johor a, ne 3 smartly. Pope. j Lat. Le a 4 sahaas ‘ouniati cquleeerion 
aneci tulamt ue 
PERTRESS. snide, n. s. Brisk follw ; eseenss | PERVICS A'CIOUSLY, pér-vé-ka’-shiis-l. ad. With 
petulance. . Petty gg 2 pris htliness iteful obstinacy. 
without force, agrity y; or solidity. PERVICA‘CIOUSNESS, i aca 
PERTRA'NSIENT., pér-tran’-shé Page a. "[pertran- PERVICA‘CITY, peeve ; 
ents Hat) Basie oe over. Dict. PE/RV f ronal ptr OSA om bes 
per- || n.s, [pervicacia, Lat. teful obstinacy. Bent- 
To PERTU'RBATE § ipa { ie turbo, ae bey. m 
‘To disquiet ; to disturb; to deprive rami. PE/RVIOUS$, per'-ve-ds. a. [pe pervius, Lat.) Admit- 
_— To disorder w confuse; to put out of || ting passage; capable of being permeated. Bp. 





larity. a ervad } permeati This sense is 
feruRs A HPION , pér-tidr-bA/-shdin, n. 8, p pertur- || cee "ee al 
| Disquiet of mind ; ———" tran- |, PE/R USNESS, peeve Be: nés. n. s. Quality of 
neat Restlessness of passions. Bacon, edmitting pears Boyle. 
ee F disorder; 3 confusion ; commotion, Ba- || PE’ RVING Parvis. 
mre Cause of disquiet. Shak. Commotion of pas- || PESA‘ DE, pé-shde’. n.s. A motion a horse makes in 
B. Jonson raising or lifling te his forequarters, keeping his 
PERTURBA’TOR, pér-tar-bh’tar. 314, [pér’-tdr- hind s open the ground without stirring, Far- 
-tdr, Sheridan.) nu. s. [Lat.] Raiser of commo- || rier’s 
tions. PE SSARY, s-sh-rd.n.s. (pessaire, Fr.) Anob- 
PERTU'RBER®, pér-tir’-bar. n. s. A disturber. || long form of medicine, made to thrust up into the 
Sir G, Paul. — upon some extraordinary occasions. Ar- 
PERTU'SED$, A ar arta a. eo Lat.] Bored; || Authinot. 
PEST §, past. n. s. [ peste, Fr.; pestis, Lat.) Plague ; 


inched ; — with holes. 
PERTU SION, pér-td’-zhan. n.s. Pie act of pierc- || pestilence. Pope. Any thing mischievous or de- 


ing or intel sys ne Hole by |) _ structive. Sous, 

sunching or piercing. Bacon, To PESTER 4, pés’-thr. 98. v. a. [ pester, Fr. 
PE'RUKE §, pér’-rike. n. s. + 4, Uaerrusee, » Fr] Acap|| disturb; = rplex; to harass; to turmoil. Ba 

a pale hl ws wi [ pester, "T'o encumber. Bp. Hell. 


. va. To dress in adsciti- || PE USTEREIE , pes thr-te. 555. n.s. One that pes- 
ters or disturbs 

Pr: "RUKEMAKER, pér’-nhke-ma-kar. m. 2, A|| PE’ STEROUS, —— 314. a. Encumbering ; 
maker of perukes ; a wigmaker. cumbersome. 

PERUSAL, pé-riy'-zAl. 88. n. 5. The act of reading. || PESSTHOUSE, pest’ “hdtise, ns. An hospital for 

Woodard. Examination. Tdler. | persons infected with the plague. South. 
To been ost pevter v.a. [per and — To) PE’STIDUCT* pide n, &. [pestis and duco, 
observe; to examine. Milton, “hay That whtel conveys or brings conlasion, 


PERU SE parte 98. n.s. A reader; exam- || Dar 
PESTI! FEROUS, tif -fer-fis. a. [ 2 Lat.] 





iner. 

To , PERVA'DE , pér-vade’. v. a. [ pervado, Lat.] || Destructive; mischievous, Alp. Cronmer, 'Pesti- 
pass through an aperture ; to permeate, Blasi | lential ; malignant; infectious Pilon 

mere . To pass through the whole extension. Bent- Pe STILENCE§, pés’-td-lénse. ns. [old Fr. ; pesti- 


a, Plague ; t; contagious distemper. 

pI: ‘RVA'SION, per-vh’-zhtin, n. s, The act of per- liiieaie - ” 
vavling of passing thraugh. Boyle prs ‘STILENT, pés’-td-Idot. 0. [Fr.5 pestilens, Lat.] 
PERVA‘SIVE®, pér-va'-siv. a. "Having power to|| Producing plagues; malignant. Bucon, Mischiev 
evade. Shenstone, ous ; destructive : appli to things. Hooker, Mis 





PERVE’RSE §, pér-vérse’. a. [ pervers, Fr.; aries chievous : applied to persons. Acts, xxiv. 
sus, tad Distorted from the right. ht. ftizone’ Obst | PESTILE’N Pa L, pés-td-lén'-shal, a. stg tok 
nate ia the wrong; stubborn ; untractable, Mitton. || Fr.] Partakiog of the nature of pestilence ; 


— vexatious peevish; desirous to cross | — stilence ; infectious ; contagious, Want ond ~ 
ischievous ; destructive ; pernicious, Sout/s. 
PERVE RSELY, par-vérs’-I, ad. With pen to |, PES STILENTLY, /-t¢-lént-Id. ad. Mischievous! y ; 
viiarmian eae ees PESTILLA’TION, pas-til-’-shin. n. s. Th 
wit ty m ity. Loe oS 4 1 ns. The act of 
PERVET RSENESS. oe ns. Petulance ; upding or breaking in a mortar. Brown 
eppeased spiteful er crossness. Donne. Perver- PES TLE, ‘tl. 472. n. s. [pestail, old Fr.; ; pis~ 
| fillum, Lat. An instrument With which any thing 
PERVERSION, pve’ abies n.s. [Fr] The act|! is broken in a mortar. Locke. 
of of pervertng i ¢ ange to something worse. Ba- |! et ost. E of Pork. .s. A gammoo of bacon. Hee- 


PERVE/RSITY, per-vér'-s8-td. ns. Lperversv,| To PY STLE*, pés'-tl. v. nm. To use a pestle, ZP. 
Fr.] Perverseness ; crossness. Norris. | Jonson. 
PER PRSIVED pér-vér'-slv. a. Having power to}; PET $, pat. a. r. f."espit, Fr.j or impetus, Lat. & 
corrupt. of turn from right to wrong.  shight aseion 5 3 a stight ft of peevishness, AfilZeseg 
JvPERVERT §, pérevart’, a, fre: to, Lat] {A lambs taken into the honse, and bronght up try 
7 oFs 





PET PHA 


—nd, move, ndr, ndit;—ube, tb, ball;—dil ;—pdand ae THis. 


hand; a cade lamb; hence any creature that is || PETRO/L i [ petrole, Fr} 

foadled and indulged. Tatler. PETROLEUM, pé-trd’-Id-dm. § "A liquid biusment 
To PET*, pét, v. a. To treat asa pet; to fondle; to}) black, floating on the water of springs. Woodward. 

indu PE'TRONEL, pét'-trd-nél. ms, [petrinal, Fr. 
PE'TAL§, p¥’-18l, or pét’-Al. ms. { petaluin, Lat.) pistol j a small gun used by a horseman. Hudi- 

Petal is a term in botany, signifying those fine 

coloured leaves that compose the “towers of all || PE’TTICOAT, pav’-té-kote, n. 5. The lower part of 

plants. Quincy. a woman's dress. Shokspeure. 


To PE*TTIFOG ¢§*, pe ie fog. v. m. [petit and ro- 
I must retract my former tion of the first 
“i it this word w ith Mg Shodan and Mt. Peery, — e Fr. See To Foa.] To play the pettifogger. 
pecan hee ka" bone Stats annihene lawyer. Bere TE” * POM 
1 in, b 

analogy. Let it not be pretended that the c in the PETTIFOGGERY?, pét-té-fig/-mir-é. nos. The 

Latin petalum is short; #0 i¢ the @ in labellum, and wractice of a pettifogger ; trick; quibble. Mivton. 
ae in libellus, — yet, in ~ English he the og |e P vTTINESS, péet’-té-nes. 2. s. Smnalluess; little- 

we pronounces jong. But, however right ; inconsiderableness ; unimportance. Shue‘. 

wean etal tho sho by analogy, pcm = gereral tae Pert ISH, pet -teh. a. [irom pty Fretial; 3 peev- 
mck ig PLPTISHILY*, pat’-tishelé, ad. La a pet. Beaumont 
a rey t'-Al-tzm, n. s. [veradonpte JA iia and 
or sentence o| banishment among the yracusans, | PE’TTISHNESS, pe abate. n, 5. Fretlulness; 





writing his Bg a they would be rid of, it. vishness. Coll: 
an olive lea. ‘TTITOES, pa’ “been n.s. [petty and tee.) The 
PETALOUS, pa 503. a. Having —_ feet of a sucking pig. Bein. ond Fi Fi. Feet, in 


uratively privacy as, in petto,” i. e. in reserve, 
deep, and about five inches ‘over at the mouth : in secrecy. Chester 
when oon it is applied to gates or barriers to fet ie 4 dra tea. [petit Fr.] Small; ivconside- 
Mili Dict. feriour ; litt Bacon. 


pErPPVcHaPs, par’-té-tships. x.s. A kind of 
-tail, called, in some parts, the beam-bird, 
PE’ YCOY, pai’-td-kdé. nm. 5. An herb. Aias- 


PE*TULANCE, pév’-tsht-linse. in $s. [petulance, 
PE’TULANCY, pé’-tshd-léin-sé.§ Fr. 5 petudantiv, 
y= Sauciness; peevishness; wantouness. Jf, 


blow 
PETE'CHLE®, pe-t ingle n.s. [Lat.] [In medi- 
cue.) Pestilex tial mee ig ie 
PETE'CHIAL, rea ke-Al. a. Pestilentially 


Piste, pat pat’-é-ral. n.s. A kind of sen bird. 
neoke 
PETER PENCE® [ede of taice n.s, A tribute or 


aid by this country to the pope, oth- 
eis So eal Reo Rien, viz. - for every 
able at Lammas da Halt. 
PETERWORT. petdrewiet oak plant 
at ag de pét’-tit. a. [Fr.] Small ; little; inconsider- 
able. 
PETITIONS, 5 §, pé-tish’-fn. 2. s. Lat.) Re- 
eon ntl supplication. fray ingle 


ch or antic of a prayer. ct a 
ENN phibi anv. ‘solicit ; to sup- |) 


Seren peilsh’-in. -On-A-ré-ld. ad. by way | 


PETULANTY, pé-tshi-Hot. 461. a. gg 
eos veal Erb pacers: abusive. Burton. Wan- 


PETULANTLY. Oi -tshi-lint-. ad. With pet. 
lance; with saucy . Barrow. Wauionly ; 

PEW pa yp Dutch.] A losed i 

, ns c seat enc m 

achureh. Bacon 

To PEW?, pa. v, a. To furnish with . Ash, 

| PE'WET, pt-wit, 99. n. s. [piewit, utch.] A Wa 
ne fowl, Carew. The lapwing., Ainsworth. 


‘ard, itrdo,|| conten TD: 
PE’TARD, pé-tard’. = Ital. An caging metal, |) PE'T'TO, pée'- ™, . {Ital.] The breast; fig- 
almost in pony ay hat, about seven inches 

Vv 





acter shay *, few m8. [pew and feller] 

Perr TON ATG pe-tlalr- an-Acré. a. Sapplicatory ; || ee nion, Bp. 
nea = io Shak, Containing petitions || PEWT! R§, pl-tar, 08. Rn. 5, ia ica Teut.) A 
compound of metals; an artificial metal. Bucor. 


7 lONER, He, pa be, 98. n. s. One who || The plutcs aad diches in 0 bowen, A 
offers a 


[Pe yd 7 RER, ptv-tdr-dr, a. s. A Ath : whe works 
PETITO Y, “pa -tb-tdr-2. 512. [For the o, see Do- | ter, Boyle. 
sas pl [ petitorius, Lat.J etitioning ; elaim- || PE} ITY, pak abab. n.s. [pecto, Lat.) The nap 
the property of an thing. Brewer. || or shag of cloth. Cotes. 
RE}, — 416. n. s, [ petra, Lat.] Nitre 5) she sant MENON, fe-ndm'-d-nén. n.s. See Pur- 


"ap 
ESCENT, NT, pts nt 510. a. [petrween, | PLLA'ETON®, fi'-¢-tdn. n. s. [ftom Phaeton, the fa- 
vat Growing stone ; coming sour. ule. bled driver of the chariot of the ey A kind of 
FA‘CTION, pire fk “shan. rn, s, [ petri | n chaise, upon four wheels 


iy Lat.] The act of turning to stone ; ih state || PHAGED DE'NA, a jeedd-. ne S. faethe: ] 
whee | rs to stone. Brown. ‘That which is An ulcer, where thes! varpness of the humours eats 


he flesh. 
PETRIPA TIVE, pry a. Having te pilAgeny EDE'NICK, fi jé-dén’-ik. « Eating | oo cor- 


mrern Brown. PHAGSDE'NOUS, fa-jé-de’-nids. 
PETRY ICA TE®, pe-trif--kte. va, ‘To pele 


J. Hall. Ob. T. || PHALANX, fi'-lAnks, or fil’-ldnks. vos. [Lat] A 
PETRIFICA’TION. pét-tré-fe-ki'-shiin, ©. #. A|| troop of men closely imbodied. Millon 
ly wud fc u Bg a other matier to stone. || 94 Tho second manner of pronouncing this word ir 


Bowls, Obs ny Hallgwell. 1; bat the first is more analogical. If, when 
PETRIFICK, » petelt (Me 509. a. [peti vfens, Lat), we pronounce a Latio or Greek word of twa syllables, 

Having the to Fone ce to stone, Dili os ‘ having a single consonant betwee. two vowels, we al- 
To PETRIE pér-tré-fh. 183. na. [ petrifcr, ways make tho fitat vowel long; it is very natural, 


—_ when soch a word is transplanted whole into car own 
snd fo, Lat.) To change to stone, Wo language, to pronounce it in the same manner. That 


To make callous; 10 make obdurate.'| ih, quantity of the original has ver little as do i — this 
fe be seen undor the word drama, a 
To Pe atey, par’ ~S-fl. rn. Te beenme stone. aathion ut ano ahound regard to this could have inthi- 


© enced the geverality of speakers to pronounce this word 
87 639 


é 


OO — 


PHE PHI 
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— Dt 
ith the first vowel the old, i . 
ip Nt Sek ee oe, on a gonalee | PHEES, fetr. n.s, A companion. See Fzar, and 


anguage 
and he i hich ounce | 
peepee fn Aaa re Bar yd though wal wen raed To PHEESE, Bee ne To comb; to fleece; to 
pute NicOPTER ER, anes kdp-tdr. n. 5. [gouredere- 





labour, have the firat vowel short in the Latin ica 
‘aver, and labor, we prencenes thew, bok in Latin and 


EL ee ee 


















ngli rdin, ith tho o and of bird. opera 
eae end opee. The same ma oes uerved of weeds | eht hike fe’-nks. ns. (( veg, Gr,5 phoenix, Lat.) 
pte mothe Greek. In the ‘weed fe acon therefore, || The bird or is supposed to to exist single, and to 
the authority of Mr. Sheridan, M t, and Dr. Ash, | rise a from its ore ashes. Milton. 
who make first vowel lo Negi to outweigh that sin NTENON, Jamendo. ns. [ 
of Be, Kenriel, Mr. Perry, Entick, and Buchanan, whe vor.) Appearance ; teh quality. B "Roy 
PHANTASM, fha-tdzm. (storm | PRESS Ake ns la henley] The bat 
. - acpa. ; - 
PHANTA‘SMA §, fan-tiz’-ma. ak Vain and ‘airy ap- = i J 


iron head of 
PHIALS fi ot = [ phiala, Lat.; phidle, Fr.) A 
sma 


bottle. Newton, 
au ERS AL, fV'-4l. v.a, To keep in a phial. Shen- 
PHILANTHROPICAL* pbk 
PHILANTHRO’PICK®, a 


—_ mankind ; ma ap gl \o 
pitlLANTHROPIST* fM-dn/-thrb-pist. n.s, One 
lores, aa nd wishes to serve, mankind. Fours. 
PHILA’ HROPY § ‘thrd-pé. 131. 


[giAéw and. dv6pures Love of mankind ; good 2e- 
ture. 

PHI'LIBEGS. See Fittings. 

PHILIPPICK §, fil-lip’-pik. n. ‘ A dap the invec- 
tives of Demosthenes egeion P of Macedon.} 

e declamation. B 

To > PAL LIPPIZE, fi’- lip-lze.. v.n. To declaim 
agein utter or write invectives, Burke. 

P LLYREYA®, fil-d-r’-4. nm. s. An evergreen 


prio LOGek. 16" 0 Joe. 131. n.s. lanewes 
chief study is language; @ gramma- 


ick, Brown. 
ofan pa it Brow fil--Ibd’- jedi. a. Critical ; 
PHILOLOGICK®, fil-d-Wbe grammatical. 


PHILOLOGIST, fe-lbV'-1d-jist 131, n.s. A critick 5 


aang something appearing only to imagina- 


PHANTA'STICAL, fin-the’42-kAl. | 
PHANTA’STICK, fan-tis’-ttk. 509. i See Fan- 


TASTICAL 
"> PHA/NTASY®, fan’-ti-s8. See Fantasy. 
PHANTOM, fan‘-tdm. 166. n.s. [phantome, Fr.) A 
spectre ; an apparition, Atterbury. A fancied vis- 


PHARISKICALY, far-rb-ah’-kAl. a. Ritual ; ex- 
PHARISAICK , far-ré-sa’-Tk. ternally reli- 

® gious, from the sect of the Pharisees, whose reli- 
amy ‘consisted almost wholly in ceremonies. Ba- 





PH HARISA/ICALNESS*, far- /2k-fil-nés. nm. 2. 
Pharisaical observance of rituals, Puller. 

PHA’RISAISM®, far’-ré-sh-izm. n.s. ‘The notions 
and conduct of a Pharisee. Hammond. 

PHARRE AN fiir-ré-sé/-An. a, Following the 


of the sees, Mi 
: "RISEE®, flr'-rb-0b. # n. 8. [pharash, Heb.} One | 
t of a sect among the Jews, whose yn aed consisted 
almost wholly in poet 3 and = 
- holiness occasioned them to hold gece a 
separate themselves neal not only pagans, bai 
all such Jews - complied not with their peculiari- 


ties. St. Matt 
PHARMACEUTICAL, fhr-mf-sh’-té-kal. 509. | 





} 





PHARMACEU TICK, Legvubs. Patt Harris. 
See ON ng 1 sheridan. |", axture 7) PHILO. ILOLOGIZE®, t-lbl’-d-jlze. v. n. To offer 
% Ik, criticisms. 
_- haensiedgs or tt of wn J pores | Pill OLOGY YAW 058. 131,518. a. s. [gidodo- 
jon of medicines | ticism ; grammatical learning. 


PHARMACOLOGIST, Cdr-mi- OY Wola. | 518. | prvi IMATH® ipa hy se fa tehanatee] A A 


s. One who writes upon 
PHARMACOLOGY, ane et bi/-1d-jé. nes. ier | lover it laseas 
paxoy aed Myw.] The knowledge of drucs and 
PHILOME’S.A, fil changed into a 


medici 
PHARMACOPOEIA, far-mi-kd-p¥’-ya. n. s. [¢de- Bhakspenre. 
paxoy and nome, 2 A someeiton of a book con-| Sot | PHL “Twenge a. [corrupted from feuille 
medicines. : morte, & dead leaf.] Coloured like a dead leaf. Ad- 


Biblioth. 
paTPOMEL. ~ ini uf from nope 





les for the 
PHAWHACOPOLIST. Tar fhr-ma-kbp’-po-list. n. 
pedpemee ® and nee) An apothecary ; one who || 7}, PHILO'SOPHATE*, @-l6v’-sb-fite. v. n. 
—. Lat.] To moralize ; to play the 


, sells mec 
; PHARMACY 4, far'-mi-st. n.8. [pdppaxor-] The Barrow. 
trade eee tone. -shiin. n. 5. Phi- 


art or practice = propexing medicines 5 the 
iscussion. Sir } 


PHILOSOPHEME, aise: nse phectpr 


le of re 
pliivosOPHEn ibe tbr. 13. 131. ms. [ iphilees- 
phus, Lat.) A man deep in knowledge, either 
mas pe Ml Hooker. 


of an 
PHA RO, fh’-rd wat s. [from Pharos in 
PHAROS, fi fins Bu. er) A light-house ; 
nee from the shore 


PHA’ RSANG®. See pare. 
{ PHARYNGO'TOMY, far- \/-tb-mé. n. 8. [pa- 
puy§ and répvw.] The act of making an incision 
Ft the, wi oe , used when some tumour in the 
throat h i 


| PHILO'SOPHER’S Stone, ft-lds'-sb-ftirz-stdne. m. «. 
rs respiration. 
PHA'RYNXt, aaa [See PHatanx.]n.s. _ 


A stone dreamed of by picky, which, by its 
touch, converts base mexals i iste BO Ailton. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, | fil-lb-26f kil. 
gullet, below the larynx. PHILOSO’PHICK, 4b-a Me. ome 509. t = 
PHASELS, a Smt. [phaseoli, Lat.) French {pie rp lope 5 trey Piso Lew wont g~—g 


phia'sis. on n.s. In the plural, phases. [ders — _ ne Th aasen dias ob Pragels ab ab- 


ster Dry 
Gr. ; phase, Fr.] Appearance exhibited by =| Pe PHICALLY, {T-l-280-fe-kil-Id. ad. In 
Pe Big ved the changes of the moon. Glanville. a philosophica’ manner 5 rationally j 3 wisely. 


n. &. [pdepa.] Appearance ; | Mr. Sheridan ecema very properly to pec ih marked 
PHA/SMA*, by ee phantom ; "honk appari- E s, in thia and the two cocedlag wonls, as pro 
tion. Hammond. li nounced like x Por the reasons, see Principles, No 
PHE'ASANT. fez'-zhot, m. s. ( faisan, Fr.] A kind) \, _e 405. WF. 
of wild cock. Peacham. PHILO’ SOPHiZE, head «-fee. v. n. To play 


o #8 


PHR PHY 
—n, mive, ndr, ndt j—tdbe, tab, bil ;—dil ;—pddind ;—thin, THs. 
the philosopher ; to reason like a philosopher; to! of speech Peek Deke te Style pach 


-_ 





moralize ; to search into nature; to inquire into || a mode of xpression 
the causes of effects. Glanville. 
PHILOBOPEY f, oe Rn. 8. ae Lterree gee — rit ASE, frize, v. a. To style ; to call ; to term, 
maral? Biche Hen 
Hypat aa ope on hc | rr PH ASE, frize. v, le, Bb e g Ae. iar ex- 
Seoteea ogc Locke. Reasoning ressions. 7’ Bitte ref. 





reper de Milton. The course of patra mop ICAL « via oa aches a. Pe- 
cuhar to a in 
PHVLTER, fil-thr, 90. w.a. [9Orper, Gr. oo a area of eee ee [oed- 
reli PER cause as -otdo a a ers and wet Style; diction. at A. betes 
To PHYLT fiv-dr, v.a, To charm to love.|) book. Ainsworth, 
ah ‘PHIRENE TIC *K, frdndt’-ik. 2a. [ Kos, | 
PHIZ, Nn. $. at ridiculous contraction from phys-|| PHRE'NTICK, frew'-tik. 
The face, in a sense of contempt.|| Mad; inflamed in the brain ; frantiek. BD ouke 


= Lda woul, (parenetick,) a8 well as frenitis, is pro- 
PHL MIST, fid-bér’-td-mlst. r,s. only t. Sheridan with the accent on the first 
and réprw. One that opens a vein; a b 








ced b 
syllable ; be which, though he is rgprwerg # ag — ys 
1» PHLE MIZE, Bé-bbt'td-mize. v. a. 'To|| be i# consistent. "Bat Dr. Kenrick and Mt y 
let blond. Ffowell 


i. orga Srenetick with the accent on the ~ sy 
PHLEBOTOMY § bd’ Sed eg: [#d«Boro- able, and phrenitie with the accent on the second. 
letting ; the act or practice of open- 





That the penultimate accent is the true pronunciation 
le both, can scarcely be doubted, if we consult analogy, 
PH o _ ee cal intentions, Napa’) The | at pad that is = in on may eppens from tho 

* S89. a. 8. wa- additional suffra Ash, Mr. Nares, Mr tt, 
tery colt of the body, wil ope] it predene | = . Ww. Schoelon, Entick, Bailey, und Fen- 
se er oF PHRENR'TICK®, febnd-ik. te. A. madman; 


meet. Coal pest; inderece, Se see| FERENTICRS, frén'-tik. 2 hensiek person, 
PaTHOGNOMONICE | n. 8. ortypa and A pert PHRENITIS, frdé-nl/-tIs. 503. n. 8. oF aie Mad- 





inflammation of the toed 
oper, and ad ervey Piper lg x ence ree NSY §,frén’24.n. aperirs, Gr; phrénésie, 
& iD ; frantic See RENZY. 
LEG ATICK, end nd 510. 0 (abe “fk, || Fr.) | Madness; 


‘PiiKoRTIsTERY, frbn’'-tls-tér-4. n. 8. 
Perry, — he aes _apeerate| ripiov.) A school; a pomiaery of ls ap 


Addison. ak cal | PHRYGIAN® ftd-gi-ho. a. Denoting, among the 
P GMATICKLY®, fidg’-mé-tik-lé, or fldg- — its, a sprightly and animating kind of musick. 
wle-Bclt. ad. With phlegm 5 coolly. Worker tr aL, de-ebtdl, 413, « [p0rorads.] 


Wasting. # 
PHLE'GMON 5, phi senna pantlodg| snag PHTIT idee te am 413. ns. [$60] A com 


inflammation 
PHLEGMONOUS, fig’ md-utis, a. Inflammatory vit a oma: 
pi af, Pye n husrupent | PHYLA'CTER *, @idk’sde, t. [oedacer 
which i bich f placed on the vein, and even ven imo it with || PHYLA’/CTERY §, f@-1ak’-12r-2. 7 A ban- 
oboe cular! — P dage on which was imeribed some memorable 
ret epg dane = Mogi "J |PHXLACTEREDS, | (ilWdrd. «Wearing 
an or fid-cis'-tn. 560. |) ylacteries ; dressed like the Pharisees, G 

vee LOgrSTON A Amica liquor extremely in- |! P YLACTERICALS, Aiko kal. a a 
mmable. 


} 
Te infamable par of ny Body ' PHP SICAL the ak tal A Curpe nie, Fr) Raa 


“ | to —, or to natural 
pe a b "dortel fa A mp wahthes the Grow bat i Hammond. Pertaini to the : scence of Cm 
a these terme contrary tothe anaiogy of || ™ Medicinal helpful to health. Shak. Resembling 
Sereaiaecrey et emrames PSI YOY, dean won 
ther. | 
sea oe la therein, whe are not chymists, onght, ia psa ron bs to the science of medicine. C. 
Spisiou, to enter their — against the itregulat | | PHYSEC! N, fe-aish’-An, n.s. [phisicien, Fr.] ‘One 
sound of the g in this and similar words, Pronouncing || fesses the art of healing. Bacon. 
wl oedema Me pions | alegre rope | aC CK §, fiz’-aik. n.s, [gvovxn, whieh, origin- 
nein ' 
leagenge See HaTenocsna0ce. W. ” | ally Seis are ees , hes boon was. 
FHONICKS, fi -nks. n. 5, [gura.} The doctrine of | The science of healing. Lacke. Medicines han 
dies. Hooker. [In common ase] A 
PHONOCA/MPTICK, fo-nd-kamp’-tik. a. [pur | Abit. In the plural, natural philosophy ; Cane. 
and sere l Having the power to inflect or turn | Dr. Warton. 


sound, tto alter it. Derham. «|| To WW'SICK, fhe fiz'-2Ik. v.a. To purge; to treat 
PHOSPHO Y ihe ti wit ie 
Plosrighis) ara ‘eri. ¢ "Ln toe eophese q PHYSICO’ nko LOGY. Fienb-kbsned¥-05e. 
ing star. P’ je eatery fey Te wre ex-|| 7.3. [from ph ". en- 
to the air, takes fire. Pemberton. or ilucirated eg natural 
rfoenORATEDS fos'-fO-rk-téd. ¢ Linprognat- oon , Tah-b-bg! nd pig 
PHOTO METERS, Stbm!-b-thr, n. s (pz gat] PHYSIOGROangT, ab ine th 
. pérpov.} An instrument which measures hight. Dr.| _m. 4. One who judges of , or future for- 


wae, by the featares of fag to ecacham. 
PHRASE §, fraze. n. 5. [poders.] An idiom ; a mode ley For tho propriety of pronouncing the 4 in thove 


PIB 
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words like zk, we need only appeal to analogy. S be- 
fore a diphthong beginning with i, and having the ac- 
cent before it, either primary or secondary, always er 
into thas may be seen, Principles, No, 451. he 
secondary accent on the first syllable of these words 
gives a feebleness to the second, which occasions the 
aspiration of s as much as in evasion, adhesion, &c., 
where the s is preceded by the degre accent. It} 
must, however, be acknowledged, that thia is far from | 
being the most general pronuuciation.—See Eccuest- | 
astice. FY, ‘ 
PHYSIOGNO'MICALS, fizh-¢-g-ndm/-¢-kal. 
PHYSIOGNO'MICK, fizh-¢-dg-ndm‘-ik. ‘ a 
PHYSIOGNOMONICK fizh-¢-(g-nd-mbn’-ik. 
Drawn from the contemplation of the face; con- 
versant in contemplation of the face. Brown. 
PHYSIO'GNOMY §, fizh-é-dg’-nd-mé. n. s. [for 
physiognomony ; gvetoyvwpovla.}] The act of dis- 
covering the ge pi and foreknowing the fortune, 
typ the features of the face. Bucon. The face; the | 
cast of the look, Cleaveland. | 


Q¢y° There is a prevailing misproounciation of this word, | 
by leaving out the yg, as if the word were French. If this 
arises from ignorance of the common rules of s Hing, | 
it may be observed, that g is always pronoun before | 
n when it is not in the same syllable; as, sig-nify, in- | 
dig-nity, &c.; but if affectation be the cause of this| 
errour, Dr. Young's Lore of Fame will be the best cure | 
for it.—See PaTHOGNoMONICK. 


PHYSIOLO'GICAL, fizh-¢-0-lbd’-jé-kal. t a. Re- 
PHYSIOLO'GICK®*, fizh-é-b-léd/-jik. lating 
to the doctrine of the natural constitution of things. 


Boyle. 
PHYSIO’ LOGER®, fizh-¢-61/-l-jar. s,s. A physi- 
ologist. ei ; 
PHYSIO'LOGIST, fizh-¢-d-ld-jist. on. & One 
versed in physiology ; a writer of natural philoso- 
phy. Burke, , 
PHYSIOLOGY 6, fizh-€-6l'-10-j¢. 518. n. 5. [tors 
and déyw, Gr.; physiologic, Fr.] The docwine of 
the constitution of the works of nature. Glanville. 
PHY’/SNOMY*, fiz’-nd-mé. 2. s. The old word for | 
hysiognomy. Spenser. 





PHY'SY, fix’-z0. n.s. The same with fisee. Locke. | 


PHYTI'VOROUS 
vore, Lat.] That 
PHYTOGRAPHY, fi-thg’-gra-fe. 5 
and Jigs k A description of plants. 
PHY OGIST*, {-161'-ld-jist. mn. s. One sk:iled 
in phytology. Evelyn. 
PHYTO'LOGY 6, #i-t61'-16-j8, 518. n.s. [¢urdv and | 


thy’-vd-ras, 518, a. [gvrdv, and 


iM sR doctrine of plants ; botanical discourse, || 
PH | rc 
| PPCKEREL, pik’-kur-il, 99, 2.3, A small pike. 

PYACLE 6, p¥-A-ki. n. s. [ piaculen, Lat.] An enor- || ; 
Bp. King. Ob. J. |, PICKEREL-WEED, pik’-kar-il-wééd. n. s, pater 
PIA/CULAR, pl-Ak’-kd-lar. oe a. [piucularis, | led 
_ PLA/CULOUS, phak’-kit-lds. 1€ , 


NESS*. See 
See Puiz. 


PHY? YTHUNESS. 
+, 


mous crime, 


Lat.] Expiato- 
ry ; having the power to atune. Such as requires || 
expiation, Brown. Criminal; atrociously bad. | 


Bp. Flall.. P | 
PFA MATER, pl-.-wi'-tir. 98. n. s. [Lat.] A thn}: 
and delicate mewbrane, which lies under the dura |! 
mater, and covers immediately the substance of t 


the brain. : | 
PYVANET, pl'-d-nét. os. A bird; the lesser wood- |! 


ripe ~ f The magpie. i 
PIA NO-FORTE*, pe-i' -nd-for'té. ns. [Ital] | PICKLE, PY/CLE®, or PUGHTEL. n.s. 


The name of a musical instrument, of the harpsi- || 
chord kind ; so called from the facility with which 
the player upon it can give a soft or strong ex- 1 


“ssion. 
pia’ TER, pé-is'-tar, 132. 1.8. [piastra, Hal.) An_ 


Italian coin, about five shillings sterling in value. | 





PIA/TION®, pl-d/-shén. n.s. [ piatio, Lat.] Expia- | 
tion; the act of atoning or purging by sacrihee. 
Cocker, Ob. T’. { 

PIA'ZZA, pe-fiz'-zA. 132. n, s. [Ital.] A watk under, 
a roof supported by pillars. Bp. Taylor. i 











is grass or any oe Ray. | 
18. n.s. [gvrdv || To PICKEE/R, pik-kéér’. v.n. [picare, Ital.) To 


a zany; a buffoon. . 
PYCKLOCK, pik/-l6k. n.s. An instrument by which 


PI'CA, pi/-kA. n.s. [Among printers.] A particular 
size A their nal or leticrs, It |, probably so 
called from having been first used among us in print- 
ing the pie, an old book of liturgy, Wheatley. [In 
medicine.} A vation of appetite. Lfad/ytwell. 

PICARO/ON, pik-ka-rén’. 1m. s. V sicare, Ital.] A 
robber; a plunderer. Howell. 

PI'CCADIL®, pik’ -kat-dil. n. 8 —— 

PICCADF'LLY®, pik-ké-dil -lé. © FrJ A high col- 

PI'CKARDIL*#, pik’-dr-dil. = $ lar} a kind of 

pie det beh 
'‘CCAGE, pik’-kaje. ns. iccaginum, low Lat. 
Money paid st fairs for secokine ground for Leathe 
Ainsworth, — 

To PICK 4$, pik. r.a. [picken, Dutch.) To cull; to 
choose 3, to select; to glean; to ga here and 
there. Shak. 'To take up; to gather; to find indus- 
triously. Bucon. ‘To separate from any thing use- 
less or noxious, by gleaning out either pert, Jeon. 
Toclean, by gathering off, gradually, any thing ad- 
hering. More. [piquer, ae To pierce ; to strike 
with a sharp instrument. . [Ps van, Sax.) 
To strike with bill or beak; to peck. Prev. xxx. 
[ picare, Ital.] To rob, South. To open adock b 
a pointed instrument. Denham. To pitch, Shak. 
— To pick a hole in one’s cout, A proverbial ex- 

ssion for finding fault with another, 

To PICK, Re r.n. To eat slowly and by small 
morsels, Dryden. To do any thing nicely and 
leisurely. Dryden. 

PICK, pik. n. 8. [ pique, Fr.] A sharp-pointed iron 


tool, bVoodte. A toothpick, and 
Fletcher. 

PYCKAPACK, pik/-f4-pAk. ad. [from , by a re- 
duplication.] In manner of a pack. L’ Estrange. 


PYCKAXE, pik’-Aks. n.s. [pick and axe.) An ax 


not made to cut but pierce ; an axe with a sharp 
point. Carew. 
PI} CKBACK, pik’-bak. ad. [corrupted perhaps from 


ickapack.} On the back. Iludibras. 

PICKED, pik’-kéd. 366. a. [from pike.] Sharp. 

Mortimer. Smart: spruce, Shakspeare. 

PYCKEDNESS*, pik’-kéd-nés. ».s. State of bei 
pointed or picked. Foppery; spruceness. &, 


Jonson. 


pirate ; to pillage; to rob, Ainsworth. ‘To make 
a flying skirmish. Lovelace. 


|| PICKER, pik’-kar, 98, 2. s, One who picks or culls. 


Mortimer, Qne who hastily tokes up a matier : 
“a picker of quarrels.” Huloet, A pickaxe; au 
instrument to pick with. Mortimer. 


Chencer 


pike.] A water plant, from which pikes are 

Md a oe Walton. ” : 

CKET )*, pik'-kit. 2. s. [piquet, Fr.] [Tn fortifi- 
cation.] .: sharp stake, A guard aid tenes 
army, to give notice of an enemy's approach. 

To PICKET®, pik’-kit. rv. a, To fasten to a picket. 
Lieut. Moore. 

PICKLES, pik/-kl. 405. ns. [pekel, Teut.] Any 
hind of salt Jiquor, in which flesh or other sub- 
stance is preserved. Shak, Thing kept in pickle. 
Condition ; state. Shel speare. 

eo, 
Ital.] A small pareel of land enclosed with a hedge, 
which in some counties is called a pingle. Philips. 

TePYCKLE. pik’-kl. v.a. To preserve in pickle. 
Dryden. ‘Yo season or imbue highly with any 
thing bad: as, a pickled rogue, or ove consum- 
mately villanous, 


| PICKLEHE/RRING, pik-kl-hér-Ing. ns. [pi 


and herring.] A jack-pudding ; a merry ; 


locks are opened without the key. The 


person who picks locks. Bp. Taylor. 


PYBRACH®*, or PVBROCH®. n. s: [piod, Gacl.; | PI CKNICK, pik/-nik. n. s. [Swedish.) An assembly 
general ep- 


pib, Cornish, a pipe.) A kind of martial masick || 
among the Highlanders of Scotland. T'ytler. 


i! 


where each person contributes to the 
tertainment, | 
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PIE 


—nd, move, nd, ni nt 3 Ht j—tlibe, tab, ba 


PI'CKPOCKET, pik’-pdk-it. 2 n. s 
PICKPURSE, ’ a Ri st x 


his hand priva ately into the 
gia onda OCKE’ id pik’-pdk-it. 

‘thank. n. s. La and thank.] 
An eb pppoe’ fel ow, who does what he is not de- |: 


PICKTHANK, 
ispering parasite. Bale. 
Ne dos n.s. An instrument by |, 
which the teeth are cleaned. Swi/t. 
PI'CO*, pt’-kd. n,s, [Spanish.] Peak ; point. Bent- 


A thief who) 
steals by putting 
etor purse. Shak. 

a. Privately stealing. 


| 


PICT, pikt. .s, [pictus, Lat.] A painted person. || 





gore pik-td/-ré-Al. a. [pittor, Lat.] Pro- | 


& painver. Brown. 
PICTURALS iT aasia n.s. A representation. 
eas si aiken. 461. ms. [pictura, Lat.) | 
resemblance of persons or things in colours. | 
Bacon. The science of painting. B. “Jonson, ‘The || 
= of painters. Woiton. y resemblance or | 
tation. Locke 
To! VCTURE, pik’- -tshire. v. a. 'To paint; to rep-| 
resent by paintin ng. Brown. 'To represent. Spenser. | 
oe IKE®, pik’-tshire-like. a. Like Sha. 
accordi to the manner of a picture. Shak. | 
PICTURE'SQ k-tshd-résk’. a. [ pittoresco, | 
retry r.) Expressing that peculiar ) 
kind’ of beauty which is agreeable in a picture, || 
whether natural or artificial; striking the mind || 
with great power or pleasure in representing ob- 
jects of vision, and in painting to the imagination 
any circumstance or — as clearly as if deline- 
ated in a picture. Gra 
Ee fair” S8e, ———— n. Ss. 
te or quality of being picturesque rice 
To PYD DLE $ id’ dl B05. rv. n. [perhaps — 
peddle.| To pick et table ; to feed squeamishly, and 
without appetite. Swift. To trifle; to attend to 
small rather than to the main, Ascham. 


PI'DDLER, pid/-dl-dr. n.s. One that eats squeam- }) 


ishly, and without appetite. One who is busy |! 
about minute things. 
PIE, ad n fe soon crust baked with something in rs 
a 


at.}] Am je; a party-c 
we agpie; & party 


rca Noe old popish service book, so 


|? 


PIG 
ball jl 5 ;—pddind ;—thin, TH is. 


PIE'CEMEALED®, péés’-métid. a. Divided inte 
small morsels or pieces. Colgrave. 

PIED §, pide. 283. a. [from pre.] Variegated ; parti- 
coloured. Abbot. 

PI'EDNESS, 
of colour. 9 a alien 

PIE/LED, plid. a. [peler, Fr.] Bald: bare; peeled. 

Ezek. xxix. 

| To PIEP*, péép. v.n. To ery like a young bira 

| Eluloet. 

PIEPO'WDER Court, 77m -pdi-dar. n. s. [ poudre des 
piez, Fr.] A court held in fairs for redress of all dis 
orders committed therein, Hudibras. 

PIER, péér. 275. n.s. [pep, pepe, Sax.; pierre, 
Fr.} A coluinn on which the arch of a bridge is 
raised, Bacon. A projecting mole erected in the 
sea, to break the force of the waves. Gregory. 


To PIERCE}, pbérse, or pérse. r.a. { percer, Fr. 
To penetrate 5 to enter; to force a way into. 
Tim. vi. ‘To touch the passions; to affect. Shak. 

icy" What haus been observed of the word fierce is per- 
fectly applicable to this word and its compounds. MW. 

To PIERCE, péerse, or pérse. v.n. ‘To make way 
by force into or through any thing. Bacon. ‘To 
sirike ; to move; to affect. ‘Shut. ‘I'o enter; to 
dive, as into a secret. Sidney. ‘To aflect severely. 
Shakspeare. 

PIF/RCEABLE?, péérs’-fi-bl. a. That may be pene- 
trated, 
PIE’RCE1 

ment that bores or penetrates. T'vsser. 











| 
| 
| 


e’-nés, n.s. Variegation ; diversity 


i 


t 


1 


4 


wer. 
ae péérs’-dr, or pérs’-dr, ms. An instru- 
The part 





with which insects perforate bodies. Ray. One 
who perforat es. 

PIE/RCING* a pele’ ang, oF pérs’-Ing. n. s. Penetra- 
tion. Pror. 

PIE/RC INGLY, péér’-sing-lé, or pérs’-Ing-lé. 410. 
id. Sharply. Sherwood. 


I PIRCIN INGNESS, péér’-sIng-nés, or pérs'-Ing-nés. 

i 275. n. s. Power of pieremg. Derham. 

| PV ET, or PVOT*. n.s. [from pie.) A magpie. 

| PYET ISM*, pi’-¢-tizm. n.s. A kind of extremely 

strict devotion. Frey. 

/PYETIST*, pi/-d-tist. n.s. One cf a sect professing 
great strictness and purity of life, despising’ learn- 
Ing and wc a ee A > akind of wystick. 

e sect sprung up in the latter part of the seven- 
ad century. Burnet. 


\ 


called, as is ps 9 from the different colour of || PYETY §, pi'-0-té. n.s. [pietas, Lat.; pieté, Fr.] 


the text and rubrick. Wheatley. 
An adjuration by the pie or service-book, and by || 
the sacred name of the Deity corrupted. Shak. 
PIE‘BALD, pl’-bald. a. [from pie.] Of various 
colours ; diversified i m colour. Locke. 
PIECE}, ” pedse, n. s. [piece, Fr.] A patch. Gen. 


xxxvii. A part of the east; 3 a fragment. Ezek. | 
xxiv. A part. Tillotson. A piewre. Dryden. 
A composition ; ———— Addison. A be 
great gun. Shak. A hand gun. S 


pase 3 a single piece of bogs 4 Prior. 
cule and con jnece of a lawyer, or 


smatterer. Bp. Hall. “[ [pece, sige Fr.) J ppolied to 


time : as, stay a piece, i.e. a little while Castle ; 
any building. —A-piece. To each. More. 
Of a piece with. Like; o sackcomahei Mapetied 
the same with the rest. 


To PIECE, péése. rv. a, To patch. B 
enla by tt the addition of a piece. § To join; 
4 unite.— 7"o piece out. To increase by addition. 

emple. 


To PIECE, . vn. To join; to coalesce; to 
Gabe — ; join ; 5 
PIE/CE -ir. 98. m.s. One that pieces; a 

P tcher.. Lerwood, 


made of separate 
ripcieals Recs ad. In pieces. Huloet. Ob. T.. 
PIE‘CEM pdes’-méle. ad. {pice and mel, 
PIBCEMEAL, piis-mile. a. Single; separa 
r - a. Bi 3 le; 
divided. Gor. of the 
PTE/CEMEAL*, péts’-méle. ns. A fragment ; a 
scrap; @ . R Vaughan. 


—Cock and pie.|) 





I 





. rid 





. Hall. To) 


'CELESS, pées’-lés. a, ==) compact; not || PIGHT, plie. old pret. and pa 


Discharge of duty to God. Milton. Duty to pa- 
rents or those in superiour rejation. Swi 
PIG $, pig. ns. (ogee, Teut.; pre, Sax. A young 
| sow or boar, Shuk. An oblong mass of Jead or 
eo: hate Pope. 
oP v.n. To farrow ; to bring pigs. 
PVYGEO on pid’-jin. 259. n. s. Lpigere ne A fowl 
bred in ar or a small house : in some places called 


dovecot. Gen. xv. 
PYGEONFOOT, if ic’ -jin-ftt, x.s. An herb. Ainsw. 
PI GEONHEARTED*, pid’-jin-hart-éd. a. ‘Timid ; 
frightened. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Pi’GEONHOLES*, pid’-jin-hdlz. n. s. The title of 
an old English game; so called from the arches in 
the machine, through which balls were rolled, re- 
sembling the cavities made for Digeons in a dove- 
house. Steevens. Cavities, or visions, in whic 
letters and papers are a ta Burke 
PIY'GEONLI WERED, ph rene a. [pigeon 
and lirer.] Mild; soft; gentle. S 
PYGGIN, plg’-gin. 382. n.s. A foe wooden vessel. 


eyw 

PIGHE/ADED*, yanadty a, Having a Jarge 

head : a word still vu 7 applied to a stupid or 
obstimate person. 





| 








ss. of pitch. Sage 
ed ; placed ; fixed ; pred seedy yang Ob. J 
To PIGHT*, phe. . a. [pubare te pizg, Su. 
Goth.] To pierce. Wictijje b. 7" 

PYGHTEL*. n. s, [ piccolo, Ital. A little enclosure. 
PYGMENT, pig’-mént. n. $. {pigs Lat.] 
Paint; colour to be laid on any Burton. 
a|/ PYGMY §, pig’-mé. nu. . [pugmerus, bak Toypatos, 
| Gr.} One of a small nation, fabled to be devoured 
398 


- 





PIL PIM 


by the cranes; thence any thing mean or incon-|| PI/LGRIMAGE, pil’-grim-ddje. 90. n. s. [pelerinage, 
siderable. Heylin. Properly writen Pyomy. Fr.) A seer nL ap core; more —— 
PI'GMY*, pig’-mé. a, Small; litle ; short. Habing-|| ney on account of devotion, Dryden, ' 
ton. somely spent. Shakspeare. 
PIGNORA’TION §, pig-nd-ra’-shin. n.s. [old Fr.|| To PYLGRIMIZE*, pil’-grim-ize. r. n. ‘To ramble 
from pignus, pignoris, Lat.) The act of pledging. | about, like a pilgrim, B. Jonson. Ob. T. 
PIGNORATIVE®, pig’-nd-ra-tiv. a. Pledging ;|| PILL, pil. n. s. [pilula, Lat.] Medicine made into a 
awning, Bullokar. | small ball or mass. Bacon. Any thing nauseous. 
PI'GN pig’-ndt. n.s. An earth nut. Shakspeare.|| Young. 
PI'GSNEY, pigz/-nl. n.s. (prga, Sax. a girl.) A|| To PILL, pil. v. a. [ piller, Fr.) To take off the rind 
word of endearment. Chaucer. or outside; to peel; to strip off the bark. Gen. 
PI'GTAIL*, pig’-tale. n.s. [ pis and ftail.] Acue;|| xxx. 'T'o strip; to rob; to plunder. Spenser. 
the hair tied behind ina riband so as to resemble || Zo PILL, pif v.n. To be stripped away ; to come 
the tail of a pig. A kind of twisted tobacco, hav-|{ off in flakes ar scorie. T'obit, xi. To commit rob- 
ing a similar resemblance. Swi/?. | bery. Mirror for Magistrates. ' 

PI'GWIDGEON, pig-wid’ jan. n.s. A cant word for || 94> ‘This word, eays Dr. Johnson, should be written perl. 

any thing petty or small. Cleaveland. | To strip off the bark or rind of any thing, is universally 

PIKES, plke. wn. s. [p ve, Fr.] The tyrant of the | s0 pronounced; but, when it is written pill, it is impoe- 

fresh waters ; and the longest lived of any fresh || sible to pronounce it peel, as Mr. Sheridan has done, 
water fish. Walton. A long lance used by the foot|| without making the eye contradict the ear too palpably. 
soldiers, to keep off the horse, to which bayonets lam of opinion, that the pronunciation ought to con- 
have succeeded. Hayward. A fork used in hus- | form to the orthography.—Seo Bgwi. W. 

bandry; a piteh-fork. Tusser. [pic, old Fr.] A || PYLLAGES, pil'-lidje. 90. n..s. [ pillage, m) Plun- 
peak; a point. Rica. [Among turners.] Twoiron | der; something got by plundering or_piflaging. 
> between which any thing to be turned is'; —Shakspeare. The act of plundering. Matenut. 
astened, Moxon. || To PYLLAGE, pil’-lidje. r.a. To plunder; to spoil, 

PYKED, pik’-kéd. 366. a. [piqué, Fr.] Sharp; acu-)| Arbuthnot. 
minated ; ending in a point. Cumden. _ _|| PYLLAGER, pil’-lidje-dr. 98. n.s. A plunderer ; a 

PI'KELET®, pike’-lét. Qn. s. A light cake; akind|| spoiler. Chapman. 

PI'KELIN®, pike’-lin. § of muffin. Seward’s Lett. || PILLAR $, pit lar. 88. n.s, [pilier, Fr.; pilar, Span.] 

PI‘KEMAN, plke’-min. 83. n.s. A soklier armed|| A column. Wotton. A supporter; a maintainer. 
with a pike. Knolles. | Shakspeare. 

PIVKESTAFF, pike’-stff. n.s. The wooden pole of || PI'LLARED, pil’-Itr’d. 359. a. Supported by col- 
a pike. Tatler. || umas. Milton, Having the form of a colamn. 

PILA‘STER, pé-lds’-tar. 132. n.s. [pilastre, Fr.;'|’ Thomson. 

, Ital.}_ A square column, sometimes insu- |) PILLED-GARLICK, pild’-gig-llk. n. s. One whose 
ated, but oftener set within a wall, and ouly show- || hair is fallen off by a disease. A sneaking or hen- 
mee fourth or a fifth part of its thickness. Wotton.;| _ hearted fellow ; a poor, forsaken wretch. Ricencan. 

PILCH*, piltsh. n. s. [pyie, pylece, Sax.] A cloak | PI’/LLER®, pil’-ldr. n. s. [ pilleur, Fr.] A plunderer ; 
or coat of skins; a furred gown. Chaucer. | arobber. Chancer. 

PI'LCHARD*, pii’-tshard. n. s. he fish called also | PI’ LLERY*, pil’-lar-é. n. s, [ pillerie, Fr.] Rapine ; 

ilcher. Shukspeare. robbery. Ffuloet. 

PI’‘LCHER, piltsh’-tr. 98. n.s. [pylece, Sax. ; pel- | PI‘LLION, pil’-yan. 113. n.s. [from pillow.] A soft 
dice, Fr.] A furred — or case; any thing lined | saddle set behind a horseman for a woman to sit 
with fur. Shak. A fish like a herring, much cauzht|| on, Swift. A pad; a pannel; a low saddle. Spen- 
in Cornwall. Milton. ser. ‘The pad of the saddle that touches the horse. 

PILES, pile. n.s. [pil, Sax.; pile, Fr. pyle Dutch.] || PI! LLORY, pil’-lir-é. 557. n. s. [pilori, old Fr. ; 
A strong piece of wood driven into the ground to|| —pillorium, low Lat.] A frame erected on a pillar, 
make a firm foundation. Knolles. A heap; an'| and made with holes and movable boards, through 
accumulation, Shaz, Any thing heaped | which the heads and hands of criminals are put. 
to be burned. Ezek. xxiv. An edifice; a building. || Shakspeare. 
Milton. [ pilus, - A hair. Shak. Hairy sur-|| To PYLLORY, pil-lar-e. v.a. [pillorier, Fr.) To 
face; nap. Grew. [ pilum, Lat.] The head of an unish with the pillory. Government of the fics ve 
arrow. Chapman. [ pile, Fr.; pila, Mal. One side || PI LL.LOW$§, pil’/-ld. 327. n.s. (pyle, Sax. ; pulewe, 
of a coin; the reverse of cross. Locke. [In the | Dutch.] A bag of down or feathers laic under the 

lural, piles.) ‘The hemorrhoids, Arbuthnot, head to sleep on, : 

o PILE, pile. v. a, To heap; to coacervate. Shok.| To PYLLOW, pil’-l6. v. a. To rest any thing on a 
To fill with something heaped. Abbot. | pillow, Milton. 

PYLEATED, pil/-¢-d-1éd. 507. a. [ pileus, Lat.}| PI LLOWBEER, Hekise, ¢ s. The cover of 


y a jour- 
ime irk- 





Ilaving the form of a cover or hat. Woodward. PY LLOWCASE, pil’-lé-kase. § a pillow. Chancer. 
Pi LEMENT®, pile’-mént. n.s. Accumulation. Bp. PULOS IY 5, pé-lbs’-sé-té. 132. .s. [pilosus, Lat.) 

Hall ’ Hairinéss. Bucon. 
PULER, cle 98. n.s. He who accumulates. | PILOT §, pi’-lat. 166. n.s. { pilote, Fr. ; pilot, Dutch.) 
PI LEWORT, plle’-wart. x. s. A plant. || He whose office is to steer the ship. B. Jonson. 
To PYLFER4$, pil'-far. v.a. [pil/éer, oid Fr.] To | 

steal ; to gain ey potty robbery. Abbot. t 
To PYLFER, pil’-far. 98. v. . To practise petty PY'LOTAGE, pl'-lét-tidje. 90. mn. s. [Fr.] Pilot's 

thefl. Milton. | skill; knowledge of coasts. Raleigh. . A pilot’s hire. 
PI'LFERER, pil’-far-dr, n.s, One who steals petty |] Ainsworth. 

things. Aéterbury. || PY LOTISM®, p¥-lit-tlzm. 7. s. Pilotage ; skill of a 
PI'LFERING*, pil’-for-Ing. n.s. A petty pilot. Cotgrare and Sherwood. 








To PYLOT, pl’-lét. v. a. To steer; to direct in the 
course. ae Berkeley. 





Shakspeare. PYLOTRY*, pi/-ldt-tré. 2.5, Skillof a pilot. Har 
PI'LFERINGLY, pil’-far-ing-lé&. ad. With petty|| ris. 

bercene § fichingly. Sherwood. PYLOUS*, pi/-lds. a. [pilosus, Lat.] Hairy ; full of 
PI'LFE Y, il’-fOr-¢. n.s, Petty theft. L’Estrange.|| hairs. Dr. Robinson. 
PILGA‘/RLICK*, See Pirtep-carwick. PY'LSER, pil-sér. 2. s. The moth or fly that rvs 
PILGRIM §, pil’-grim. n. s. [pelgrim, Dutch ; pele-|| into a flame, Ainsworth. 

— Lat.] A traveller ; a wanderer ; particular-|| PUMENT*. 2. s. [pimentum, low Lat.) Wine 

y one who travels on a religious account. Drum-|| mixed with spice or honey, Chaucer. Ob, 7". 

mond, : PIMEYNTA, pé-mén’-ti, A s. Sra HAO A 
To PYLGRIM, pil/-grim. v.n. To wander; to ram-|| PIME'NTO*, pd-mén’+0. §_kind of spice, Aii/7. 

ble : not ysed. Grew. of || PIMP, pimp. 1, s. [ pine, Fr.] One who provides 
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PIN 
ae 


—nd, mve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 





PIN 


a 


| gratifications for the lust of others; a procurer; a || PI’NEAPPLE, pine’-dp-pl. n.s. The anana, named 


) PIMP pc rogpe T id ifications f 
. » Pimp, v. na. Lo vide tihcations for 
» the lust of chara; to ponders to hi Swift. 
PYMPERNEL, pim-pér’-n@l. [pim’-pér-nél, Sheridan 
and Perry.} n. s. [pi , Lat.) A plant. Mil- 


r. 

PYMPINELLA*, pim’-pé-nél-lé. n. s. A plant. 

PI'MPING, pimp’-ing. 410. a. [pimple mensch, 
Dutch, a weak man,J Lite ; petty : as, a pimping 


thing. Skinner. 

PIMPLE, ggg 405. n. s. [pinpel, Sax.] A small 

red pustule, Addison. 

PY MPLED, plim’-pl'd. 359. a. Having red pustules ; 
full of pimples. 

PIN§, pln. a. s. [ , low Lat.] A short wire 
with a sharp point and round head, used by wo- 
men to fasten their clothes, Shak, Any thing in- 
considerable, or of little value. Spenser. Any thin 
driven to hold parts together; a peg; a bolt. Afil- 
ton. Any slender thing fixed in another body. 
Shak. That which locks the wheel to the axle; a 

-linch-pin. The central part. Shak. The pegs by 
Which musicians intend or relax their strings. 

» ote; a strain. L’Estrange. A horny induration of 
the membranes of the eye. Hanmer. Shak. <A cy- 
lindrical roller made of wood. Corbet. A noxious 

. humour in a hawk’s foot. Ainsworth. 

To PIN, pin. v.a. To fasten with pins. Harmar, To 

n; to make fast. Shak. To join; to fix; to 
fasten. Dighy. [pyndan, set, To shut up; to en- 
¢lose ; to confine : as, in pinfold. Hooker. 

PINA’ STER®, pl-nis’-tar. n.s. [Lat.] The wild 

. Anon. 

PI'NCASE, pin’-kase. n. s. A pincushion. Skelton. 

PI'NCERS, pin’-sdrz. n. s. [ pincette, Fr.] An instru- 
ment by which nails are drawn, or any thing is 

iped, which requires to be held hard. Spenser. 

Rye claw of an animal. Addison. 

This word is frequently mispronounced pinchers. W. 

0 PINCH $, pinsh. v.a. [ pincer, Fr.] To squeeze 
between the fingers, or with the teeth. Shak. To 

bold hard with an instrument. To squeeze the 

~ flesh till it is pained or livid. Shak. To press be- 
tween hard bodies. To gall; to ly 5 Pb 
ipe; to oppress; to straiten. Raleigh. To dis- 
ay to aa. Milton. To press; to drive to diffi- 
culties, Watts. To try thoroughly; to force out 
what is contained within. Collier, 

To PINCH, plnsh. 352. vr. n. To act with force, so 
as to be felt; to bear hard upon; to be puzzling. 
Dryden. To spare ; to be frugal. Ecclus. xi. 

PINCH pinsh. n. s. [ pincon, Fr.) A painful squeeze 

—with the fingers. Dryden. A gripe ; — given. 

_ Shak. Oppression ; distress inflicted. . Dif 

ficulty; time of distress. Bacon. In all the senses 

except the first, it is used only in low language. 

HBECK®, insh’-bék. n.s. [from the name of 

antor. ixed gold-coloured mefal. 








and penny.) 


7 ‘ON, pin’-kdsh-dn. [See Cusnton.] n. s. 
bag stuffed with bran or wool, on which 


‘ wor. 
A’RICK*, pin-dir’-ik. n.s. An irregular ode ; 
med oe tended ‘imitation of the odes of 
G n t Pindar. Addison. 

*, pin-dar’-Ik. a. After the style or 


‘Pindar. Addison. 
, pin’-dast, n, , Small particles of metal 


ting pins. : 
e. n.&. [ pinus, Lat. ; pin, Fr.; prnn, Sax.} 


TePINES ph a v. n. [ptnan, Sax. ; pijnen, Dutch.} 


hh to. wear away with any kin:l of inise- 
ser. ‘Tol ish with desire. Shak. 
To wear out; to make to lan- 


tE, pine a, 
Tall. ‘Po grieve for; to bemoan in si- 


#. [prn, Sax.; pync, Tcut.) Wo; 
ag of daa ie ‘Spenser. } : 








* 





'PINGLE, 





son, 
ris -fist. n. s. [ pinch, fist, || PYNNACE, pin’-4s. 91. n. s. 
HPE N J '-pén-ne. ; " A | : 





| 





| PUNNER, pin/-nar. 
| The lappet of a head-dress which flies 


sights of an astrolabe 


for its resemblance to the cone of pines. Miller. 
PI’NEAL, pin’-né-al. 507. a. [ pineule, Fr.] Resem- 
bling a pine-apple. An epithet given by Des Car- 
tes to the gland which he imagined the seat of the 
soul. Arbuthnot, 
NRE OLS Ee om a, Full of wo and Jamenta 
tion. Bp. Hall. 
PI/NERY*, pl-ndr-¢, n.s. A place where pine-ap- 
les are raised. 
PI'NFEATHERED, pin‘-férn-frd. 359. a. Not 
fledged ; having the feathers yet only beginning to 
shoot. den, 

PINFOLD, pin’-fOld. n. s. [pindan, Sax. and fold.] 
A place in which beasts are confined. Spenser. 

ng’-gl.n.s. A small close ; an enclosure. 
Ainsworth. 

PI‘NGUID, ping’-gwid. 340. a. [ pinguis, Lat.] Fat; 
unctuous. Mortimer. 

PI'NHOLE, pin’-hdle. n. s. A small hole, such as is 
made by the perforation of a pin. Wiseman. 

PI'NION §, pin’-yéin. 8, 113. n. s. (ri on, Fr.J] The 
joint of the wing remotest from t ly ; a feather 
or quill of the wing. Shak, Wing. Spenser. The 
tooth of a smaller wheel, answering to that of a 
larger. Fetters or bonds for the arms. Ainsworth. 

To PVN ION, pin’-yan. v.a. To bind the wings. Ba- 
con. To confine by binding the wings; to maun 
by cutting off the first joint of the wing. To bind 
the arm to the body. Dryden, To contine by bind- 
ing the elbows to the sides. Dryden. ‘To shackle ; 
to bind. Shakspeare. To bind to. eet 

PINIONED*, pin’-yand. a. Furnished with wings. 


Dryden. 
PUNIONIST®, pin’-yan-ist. n.s. Any bird that flies. =~ 


rowne, 
PINK §, pingk. 408. n. s. [ pink, Dutch.) A smail, 
fragrant flower of the gilliflower kind. Bacon. An 
eye ; commonly a small eye: as, pink-eyed. Shak. 
ny thing supremely excellent. Shak. A colour 
used by painters. den, [pincke, Danish ; 
, Fr.] A kind of heavy, narrow-sterned =: 
ence the sea-lerm pink-sterned. Shak. A 3 
To PINK ph ry [ pink, Dutch.] To work i 
, . a, , Dutch. ‘o work ip 
eyelet holes? pierce cal holes. Shak, To 
ierce with a sword; to stab. Addison. 
T. PINK, pingk. v.n. pincken, Dutch.] To wink 
" with the eyes. L’Estrange. 
af i pga *, pink’-ide. a. Having little eyes. Hod- 


land. 

PINKNEE’DLE*, pink-né/-dl. n. s. A shepherd's 
bodkin. Sherwood, 

PINKSTE/RNED*, pink’-stérnd. a. Having a nar- 
row stern : applied to ships. 

PI'NMAKER, pin’-ma-kar. n. s. He who makes pins. 

PI'NMONEY, pin’-main-né. n.s. An annual sam 
settled on a wife to defray her own charges. Addi- 


inasse, Fr.] A boat 
belonging to a ship of war. It seems formerly to 
have signified rather a small sloop or bark attend- i 
ing a larger ship. Knolles. 
PI/NNACLE §, pin’-nf-kl. 405. n.s. [ pinnacleg Fr. ; 
pinna, Lat.} A turret or elevation above the rest 
of the building. K. Charles. A high, spiring point. 


ere ; ; 
To PYNNACLE?®, pin’-na-kl. v. a. To build with 
innacles. Warton. i 
{NNAGE®, pin/-ndje. n.s. [from To pin.) Pound- 
PIRNATEDS®, plu’sod-tdd [pimnatu, Loe} F 
"'NNA *, pin’-na-téd. a. [ pinnatus, Lat.] Form- 
ed like a wip 4 Applied b a5 to leaves. ' 
. n.s. [ pinna, Lat. ; or pinion. 
loose. Gay. 


A pinmaker. A pounder of cattle; a keeper of 
the pound. - Warton. 


| PYNNOCK, pin’-ndk. n, s. The tom-tit. Ainsworth 
[Pied pint. 105. n.s. [pynv, Sax.] Half a 


art; in 
medicine, twelve ounces ; aliquid measure. 
PUNULES, pin’-dlz. oom astronomy.) The 


PIR PIT 


(cP 559.—Fite, far, fll, fat;—mé, mét;—plne, pin j— 


Bak 03 yaa a. Abounding with pine trees. May. |) PIRA’TICAL, pl-rat’-1é-kfl. 132. @. Preda ; 
PIONEER, pi-d-néér’. 4 Upentir, from pion, Er] | 
Oue whose business is to level the road, throw up|) _ robbery. ae . 
works, or sink mines in military operations. Bacon. || PIRA/TICALLY®, pl-rit’-té-kal-lé, ad. By piracy. 


PYONING, pl’-d-ning. n. s. Works of pioneers. | Bryant. 
a |, PURRY*®, pir’-ré. n, ¢. A rough gale or storm. Sir 

PYVONY, pl’-dn-. 116. n. s. [ptonte, Sax.; peronia, | T’. Elyot. : 
Lat.] A large fewer. | P'SCARY, pis’-kfi-ré. n.s. A privilege of fishing. 

PYOUS §, pl’-ds. 314. a. [ pius, reg Careful of the || Dict. 
duties owed by created beings to God ; godly ; re- | PISCA’TION §, pis-kd/-shdn. n.s. [piscatio, Lat.) 
ligious; such as is due to sacred things. Miton.|| ‘The act or practice of fishing. Brown. 

Careful of the duties of near relation. p. Taylor.|| PYSCA'TORY, pis’-ké-tdr-@. 512, [See Domes- 
Practised under the appearance of religion. K.'| _ Tick.) a. Relating to fishes, Addison. ; 
Charles. PI SCES*, pis'-séz. n. s. [Lat.] The twelfih sigu 

PI'OUSLY, pl’-ds-lé. ad. In a pious manner; reli-|| _ in the zodiack : the Fishes. 

ously; with such regard as is due to sacred || PISCI’/VOROUS, pis-siv’-vd-ras. 518. a. { piscis and 

things. Hammond, voro.] Fish-eating ; living on fish. Ray. 

PIP §, pip. n. 8. [pippe, Dutch.] A defluxion with || PISH, plsh. interj. A contemptuous exclamation ; 
which fowls are troubled; a horny pellicle that|; sometimes spoken and written pshaw. [paec, paca, 
grows on the tipof their tongues. Ffudibras, Sax.] Shakspeare. 
spot on the cards. Addison. A kernel in an apple. || 7'’o PISH, pish. v.n, To express contempt, Beau- 

To PIP, pip. v.n. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp or ery as|| mont and Fletcher. 

a bird, 4 PYSMIRE, piz’-mire. 434. n. s. [mypa, Sax. ; pis- 

PIPE}, pipe. n. s. [pib, Welsh; pipe, Sax.] Any|| _ miere, Dutch.) An ant; an emmet. Prior. 
long, hollow body; a tube. Shak. A whe of clay || Jo PISS$, pis. v.n. [puser, Fr. ; pissen, Teut.] To 
through which fume of tobacco is drawn into|| _ make water. Dryden. 
the mouth. Bacon. An instrument of wind musick. || PISS, pls. 2. s. Urine; animal water. Pope 
Milton. ‘The organs of voice and respiration; as, || PI’‘SSABED, pis’-4-béd. n. s. A yellow flower grow- 


the wind-pipe. Peacham. The key or sound of || _ ing in the grass. 





the voice. . An office of the exchequer. Ba- || PI’ SSASPHAL'T*, pis’-sis-falt. n. s. [e:aea and de- 
con. [ peep, Dutch; pipe, Fr.) A liquid measure ¢adros.] Pitch mixed with bitumen, natural or ar- 
containing two hogsheads. Si ; jficial. Greenhill. 
To PIPE, plpe. v. 2. To play on the pipe. Camden. || P/SSBURNT, pis‘sbarnt. a. Stained with urine, 
To emit a shrill sound ; to whistle. Mtidton. PISTA‘CHIO, pis-th’-shd. n. s. [ pistache, Fr.; pis- 
To PIPE*, pipe. v.a. To play upon a pipe. 1 Cor. xiv.|} tachi, Ital.; pistackia, Lat.] A nut of an oblo 
PIPER, pi’-par. 98. n. s. [pipene, Sax.] One who|| figure; the kernel is of a _ colour, and a 
plays on the pipe. Rev. xviii. A fish, resembling || _ and unctuous substance. Hill. 
a ohne PISTE, péést. n. s. (Fr.] The track or tread a 
PI'PETREE, pipe’-tréé. n.s. The lilach tree. 


horseman makes upon the nd he goes over. 
PIPING, plpe’-ing. 410. a. Weak ; feeble ; sickly : Wh Pha 


PISTILLA’TION, pis-til-li’-shin. ns. [ — 
from the weak voice of the sick. Shak. Hot; TON. 


ae aoe act of pounding in a mortar. 
—— : from the sound of any thing that boils. It|| PISTOL §, pis’-tdl. 166. n. s. [pistole, pistolet, Fr.) A 
is used also metaphorically with hot. Whitlock. 


- small har ‘gun. Shukspeare. 
PI’PKIN, pip’-kin. n. s. [diminutive of pipe, a large || To PISTOL, pis’-tdl. v.a. [pistoler, Fr.] To shoot 
rite A small earthen boiler. Pope. 


with a pistol. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
lik pip'-pin. n.s. [puppynghe, Dutch.] A'|| PISTO'LE, pis-tble’. n.s. (pistole, Fr.] A coin of 
sha rtimer. 


apple. Mo A many countries and many degrees of value. Dry- 
PIQUANCY, pik’-kan-sé. n. s, Sharpness ; tartness. | . . 


Evelyn. Severity. Barrow. 

PI’QUANT §, pik’-kant. 415. a, [Fr.] Pricking ; 
piercing ; stimulating to the taste. Addison. Sharp ; 
parker nt; severe. Bacon. 

sehr LY, pik’-kant-ié. ed. Sharply ; tartly. | 


Lacks. 

gy nichts? ae 415, n. s. [Fr.] An ill-will; an of- 
fence taken; petty malevolence. Bacon. A de- 
praved appetite. See Pica. Hudibras. Point ; 
nicety ; punctilio. Dryden. A term at the game 








den. 

PYSTOLET, pis-td-l4t’. n. s. [diminutive of pistel.] 
A little pistol. Casaubon. <A coin. Sir E. Sandys. 

PISTON, pis’-tan. 166. n.s. [Fr.] The movable 
part in several machives; as in pumps and syr- 
inges, whereby the wetion or attraction is caused ; 

PIT. ph - [prt, Sax.] A hole in the 

*$, pl. n.s. [pre, Sax. emt and, 

Shak. Abyes ;'pre undity. Milton. The  greve. 

Psalm xxviii. The area on which cocks fight. 

Locke. ‘The middl: part of the theatre. Dryden. 

[ pis, peis, old Fr.) Any hollow of the body : as 

the pt of the stoma th; the arm pit. A dint maile 

by the finger. A nark made by a disease. - 

To PIT, pit. rv. a. Tc lay ina pit, or bole. Granger. 
To press into holl ws. yom To mark with 
small hollows, as ty the small pox. 

PI'TAPAT, pit'-d-pa . n.s. [probably from pus a pes, 
or patte patie, Fr.] 4 flutter; a palpitation. L'Es- 
frange. A light, qvick step. Dryden. 5 

PITCH 4, pitsh. n.s. | pre, Sax. 5 pix, Lat.] The resin 
of the pine extracte | by fire and inspissated. Pror- 
erbs. [from picts, F -.] Any degree of elevation or 
height. er. J lighest rise. Shak. State with 
respect to lownesso ‘height. Milton. Size ; stature. 
Spenser. Degree; rate, Milton. , 

To PITCH$, pitsh. v.a. preterit pitched, participle 
itched, anciently } ‘ght. To fix; to plant. Shek 
Lat.] A sea-robber. Bacon. Any robber ; vartie- || ‘T'o order regularly Hooker. "To throw headlong ; 

ularly a bookseller who seizes the copies of other; to cast forward. Sh k. ‘Tosmear with pitch. Dry- 

men. Johnson. ‘| den. ‘To darken. { hak. To pave. Ainsworth. 

To PYRATE, pl’-rit. v. n. To rob by sea. Ariuth-|| To PITCH, plisb. 1 n. To light; to drop, silorti- 
not. 7 | mer. To fall hea long. Dryden. To fix choice - 

To PURATE, pl-rit. v.a. To take by robbery. || with wpon. Tvdibr s. "To fix a tent or temvora ¥ 
Pope. u finbitation., 1 Dace itt. 





ol p uet. 

Til IQUE, peek. 112. va. [ piquer, Fr.] Totouch | 
with envy or virulency; to put into fret; to kindle 
to emulation. Prior. ‘'T’o offend; to irritate. Pope. | 
{With the reciprocal pronoun.] To value ; to fix | 
reputation as on a point. Locke. 

To PIQUES, péék. v. n. To cause irritation. Tatler. 

To PIQUEE’R. See To PickrEr. 

PIQUEE’RER, pik-kéér’-dr, n. s. A robber ; a plun- 
derer. Swift. 

PIQUE’T, pé-két’, 415. n.s. [ piquet, Fr.] A game 
at cards. Prior. F 

PIRACY, pl’-ra-sé. [See Privacy.] n. s. [eupa- | 
rela, Gr.; piratica, Lat.] Tie act or practice of | 
ofa on the sea. Carew. Any robbery; par- | 
ticularly literary theft. Johnson. 


PYRATES, pl’-rit. 91. ns, [ruparis, Gr.; pirata, | 








robbing ; consisting in robbery. Bacon. Prectieng : 


PIT | PLA 


—nd, méve, nér, not ;—tibe, wb, bili ;—oil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
PITCHER, pitsh’-dr. 98. a. s. [picher, Fr.) An) PITMAN, piv’-min, 88. n. s. He that, in sawing tim 
earthen vesseb; a water-pot. Spenser. An instru- | ber, works below in the pit. Moxon. 
ment to pierce the ground in which any thing is to|| Pl’TSAW, pit’-shw. n.s. The large saw used by 
be fixed. Mortimer. ‘| two men, of whom one is in the pit. Moron. 
PITCHFA/RTHING*, pitsh’-far-tHing. n.s. A|| PI’-TTANCE, pit’-tAnse. n.s. [pitance, Fr.] An al- 
play (otherwise called chuck) of vara J copper || lowance of meat in addition to the usual commons; 
money into a round hole. Ld. Chesterfield. . a mess of victuals. Chaucer. A small portion. 
PI RK, piish’-férk. n.s. A fork with which!|  Shakspeare. 
com is pitched or thrown upon the wagon, Swi/. || PITUITARY ®  pé-ti-¢-t4-ré. a. Conducting phlegm. 
PYTCHINESS, pitsh’-é-nés. n. ¢. Blackness ; dark- | Reid. 
PITUITE §, plt/-tshi-he. 155. n.s. [pituite, Fr. ; 














ness. 
PYTCHPIPE*, pitsh’-plpe. n.s. An instrument to! ituita, Lat.) Phlegm. Ariithnot. 

regulate the voice, and to give the leading nove of || PITU'ITOUS, pé-th’-¢-tds, 152. a. Consisting of 

a tune: used by singers in churches. § jor. | hlegm. Brown. 


PITCHY, pitsh’-2. a. Smeared with pitch. Dryden. || PITY §, pl'1é. n.s. [pitie, Fr.; picta, Mal] Com- 
Having the qualities of pitch. Woodward. Black;'| passion; sympathy with misery; tenderness for 
dark ; dismal. Shakspeare. ‘| pain or aneasiness, Waller—A grea of pity. A 

PYTCOAL, pl’-kdle, n.s. Fossil coal. Mortimer. || subject of pity or of grief. Bucon—lt has a plural 

PI'TEOUS, yitsh’-4-ds. 263. a. (from pity.] Sorrow- | in low language: as, ‘ a thousand pities.” L’ Es- 


fal; mournful 5 exciti ity. . Compas-'| _érange. 
sionate ; tender. Price. go ls sah paltry; piti-|| Zo PITY, pit-té. v. a, | ioyer, Fr.) To compassion- 
fal. ate misery ; to regard with tenderness on accouut 
PYTEOUSLY, pitsh’.¢-ds-Ié. ad. In a piteous man- || _ of unhappiness. Psalm cvi. 
ner; in a manner exciting pity. Hammond. To PYTY, piv-té. v.n. To be compassionate. Jer. 
PYTEOUSNESS, _pitsh’--ds-nds. n. s. Sorrowful- || _ xiii. 
ness ; tenderness. PIVOT, piv/-vat. n.s. i, Fr.] A pin on which 
PITFALL, piv’-fAll. 406. n.s. A pit dug and cov-|| any thing tarns, Dryden. 
ered, into which a passenger falls unexpectedly. || PLX, piks. n. s. [pixis, Lat.] A little chest or box, 
‘ : || in which the consecrated host is kept in Roman 
To PY'TFALL, pit'-fall. v. n. To lead into a pitfall. | Catholick countries. Stowe. A box used for the wi- 
itm. . ‘| al of gold and silver coin, Leake. 
PITH§, pith. 467. n. s. {pr8a, Sax.] The marrow of | PI'ZZLE, piz’-zl.n.s. The in animals official 
the plant; the soft part in the midst of the wood. || _ to urine and generation. ; 
Bacon. Marrow. Bonne. Sirength ; force. Shat. || PLACABULITY, pla-ka-bil’-4-1¢, Qn. s. Willing- 
rgy ; cogency ; fulness of sentiment ; closeness | PA’CABLENESS, pli/-ké-bl-nés. ness to be 
and vigour of thought and style. Mirror for Mag. appeased ; possibility to be appeased. Sir 7’. El- 


Weight ; moment; principal . Wa. . ot. 
quintesrence ; ‘ne chief sad ~— PLA'CABLES, pla/-ké-bl. 405. bal r-rovbeg Lat.} 
PITHILY, pith’-é-lé. ad. With strength; with co-|| Willing or possible to be appeased. Milton. 


| 
fri with force. Milton. 207° Mr. Sheridan, Mr, Nares, W. Jolmston,and Buchanan 
P HINES, pith’--nés. n.s. Energy ; strength. | mane smeradien! S, in this word ane ie derivatives long. 
. A. on Spenser. i} ast have done; but Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Perry make it 
gp ion ag A aibieg a. Wanting pith; wanting | mete: Mr. Roath marks it both ways, bet scome to ps 
H i e rs ti the short sound the preference by placing it first. This 
Wenting soerpy} wer ing | from the a ng ng er or ac: 
( " || cent, it must be confessed, is the most analogical, 535 ; 
PUTHOLE®, ato peer 5 ad or cavity made || but this word and itscompanion, capable, seem immov- 
PITHY. oh “ert rae . || ably fixed in the long sound of the antepenultimate, 
wh 0; P -*, a. erp Aad ; tg porimeri thoagh the of the same sieation, je decile aad insio- 
. Grew. ; ; -||  etble, evidently inclines to short sound.—See Inca- 
poem raBLE und Ixpocite. W. 
PRA BLE, plt-te--bl, 406. 0. [pitoyable, Fr] De-|! py aca RD, pitk-drd’ dm. s. {plakoert, Dutch; 
Kr The diphihong ia in this word does not draw the pre- i PLACA'RT, plak-Art’. placard, Fr.] An edict ; 
ceding ¢ to tsh, as in piteous,and the reasonseems tobe | 4 declaration; a manifesto; an advertisement or 
the ame as that which preserves the ome letter pure || publick notification. 
in mightier, weightier, &c.; that is, the termination |) : a 
pes : rong meh from oan Tana, a nok used = | sg oe Sonus oan i Gael beak those wordot'a 
position with pure English words, like the personal | y = de are 7 
and comparative terminations er, eth, &c.; and, there- | our other orthoépists place the accent as I hrve done. 
fore, the general rule in English composition is adhered | : : ; 
to, which is, that simples preserve their sound and ac-|| 7’ PLACA‘RD®, plak-ard’. v.a. To notify publick- 
cent, whatever terminations are annoxed tothom. W. | _ ly: in colloquial language, to post. 
PI'TIABLENESS, pit’-té-4-bl-nés, 2. s. State of de- || 7'o PLACA’TE, plak-Ate’. v. a. [ placo, Lat.] To 


eal pity. Kettleweil. || appease; to reconcile. Forbes, 
PI'TIEDLY*, pit’-18-@d-lé. ad, In a situation to be || PLACE 4, plase. n. s. [ place, Fr.; plece, Sax.) Par- 
pitied. Feith !!  tieular portion of space. Deut.i. Locality ; abiety ; 


am, 
PITIFUL, pit’-t8-f€1. a. Tender; compassionate. 1|! Jocal relation. Locke. Local existence. Rev, xx 
Pet. iii. Melancholy ; moving compassion. Spen-'! Space in general, Davies. Separate room. Shak. 
ser. Paliry; contemptible; despieaole. Snak. |; A seat; residence; mansion. Spenser. Passage 
PI TIFULLY, fy/-té-Fal-4. ad. With pity; with} in writing, Bacon, Ordinal relation, Hooker. 
compassion. Comm. Prayer. Mourniully; in a|) State of actual operation; effect. Shak. Exist- 
manner that moves compassion. TJ'i/lotson. Con- | ence. Swift. Rank; order of priority. Suak. 
i despicably. Richardson. ‘| Precedence; priority, ‘This sense is commonly. 
PITIFULNESS, pl’-té-fAl-nés. n.s. Tenderness ;\| used in the phrase take place. B. Jonson. Office : 
merey; compassion. Sidney. Despicableness ;'\  publick character ur employment. Shak. Room; 
contemptihleness. ‘| Ways space for appearing or acting given by ces- 
PITILESS, pit/-té-lés. a. Wanting pity ; wanting | sion, not opposition. Rom. xii. Ground 5 room. 
compassion ; merciless. Spenser, Unpitied. Da- | Se com = Station in life, Whole duty of Man. 
vies. \j eight. Shakspeare. ; 
PI'TILESSLY, plt’-té-lés-lé. ad. Without mercy. } To PLACE, piase. r.a. [ placer, Fr.] 'To put in _ 
. ‘| place, rank, condition, or office. Ex. xviii. To 
PYTILESSNESS, pit’-t4-126-nés. 7. s. Urmoreiful- |] fix; to settle ; to establish. Dryden. To put out at 
ness, e \| interest, Pope. er 


I aaa cane peace = — - 
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PLA’‘CEMAN’, plase’-miin. n. s. One who exercises | To PLAIN§, plane. v. n. [ plaindre, je plains, Fr.] 
> . hace ra: = fills a Purliot we . wer pues! ag oy Little — 

: » pla-sén’-ta. ns. (Lat. sub- || Zo N*, plane. v. a. To lament. Spenser. 
stance in the womb ; called also, from the ort inal || PLAINDEA’ PING, pikne-dé/-ling.a. Honest ; open; 
— of the Latin word, the womb-cake. Dr. Hun- lp re etre y arr isn oe 

s I f . ‘ling. . ns. = 
PLA‘CER, pla/-sar. 98. n.s. One who places. Spen- | A a — cf art ; sincerity, 1 M ren 
ser. 'PL A‘ D*, plane-hart’-4d. a. Having a 
PLA’CID$, plis’-sid. a. [ placidus, Lat.} Gentle ;|| sincere, honest heart. Milton. its 
a 3 not turbulent. Bacon. Soft; kind; mild. PLAINHEA' ET EDNEGG®, pee Mav-Od-am. ns. 
n. Sincerity. well. 
PLACI’DITY*, pla-sid’-2.t2. n.s. Mildness; gen- || PLAINLY, plane’-Ie, ad, Levelly ; flatly. Not sub- 
a Poe range ai rsa tleness ; sweetness || tly ; = ey —— _ a 
isposition, Chandler. out gloss; sincerely. . In earnest ; fairly. 
PLA‘C hg ig Sc tg ad. Mildly; gently ; with Clarendon Evidently ; clearly; not obscurely 
quietness. Bp. T'aylor ; looker. 
PLA‘CIT, plas’-ht. 2. s. a Lat.] Decree ; PLAI/NING®, plA/-ning. n.s. Complaint. Shak. 
determination. Glanville. | PLAVNNESS, plane’-nés. n.s. Levelnegs ; flatness. 
PLA‘CKET, or PLA’QUET, plAk/-kht. 99. m.s.|| Want of ornament; want of show. Bp. Taylor. 
diminut, & Su. Goth. plagg.] A petticoat. Shak. Openness; rough sincerity. Sidney. Artlessness ; 
PLA‘GIARISM, pla’-ja-rizm. n.s. Literary theft ;|| simplicity. Mirror for Magistrates. 
adoption of the thoughts or works of another. || PLAI/NSONG*, pline’-sdng. n, s. The plain, unva- 
Swyf. ried, ecclesiastical chant; the planus cantus of the 
PLA’GIARY$, pla’ji-ré. n. s. [piagium, Lat.;|| Romish church; so called in contradistinction to 
Plagiaire, Fr.] A thef in penal ge who —s price-oone, or variegated musick sung by note. 
t ts or writings of another. Soh. The Y , 
crime of literary theft. Brown. PLAINSPO’KEN*. plAne’-spd/-kn. a. Speaking 
> Mr. Elphinston and some respéctable speakers pro- with rough sincerity. Dryden. 
nounce this word with tho first vowel short, as if writ- |! PLAINT, plant. n. s. [plaint, o!d Fr.) Lamentation; 
ten plid-jary: but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, || complaint; lament. Sidney. Exprobration of in- 
Mr. Bachooss, cee cbnaton, and Eatiok, jury. Bocon. Expréssion of sorrow. tel. {In 
mark It WI along, as if written 7 ' t ; ihith r 
know which is the tray pronpaciation, we pet oaly re- ink — = es agave? a ae gs ei. 
cur to analogy, which tells us, that every vowel, except Le Bh ares tan ov : —— 
i, having the azcent,and being followed by a dipbthang, P menabide Stal 9 plant’-fal. a. Complaining ; audibly 
is long.—See rinciples, No. 505, 507. wil, & ae — 
, «|| PLAINTIFF, plane’-tif. n.s. [plaintif, Fr.] He 
gst pl seal — a men. Brown, that commences a suit atv against Vater: op- 
c su ' raty ert. p. att, | posed tot endant. ryden. 
PLAGUES plig. 337. n.8. [ plaga, Lat. ; *\nyi, Gr.) || 9 Thie word was universally, till of late years, pro- 
Pestilence ; a disease eminently contagious and de- nounced with the first ae like ag) as appears by 
r. 








structive. Bacon, State of misery. Ps. xxxviii.|| its being adopted by Mr. Scott, phinston, Mr. 

Perry, W. Johnston, and Dr. Kenrick ; but a laudable 
desire of reforming the language has restored the diph- 
thong to its true sound; and the first syllable of this 
word, like plane, is now the current pronunciation of 
all our courts of justice. Mr. Sheridan and Entick 
agree in this pronunciation. FW, 


PLAUNTIFE, plane’-tif. a. Complaining. Prior. 


b. J. 
PLAI/NTIVE, plane’-tiv, a. Complaining ; |ament- 
ing ; expressive of sorrow, Dryden. 
PLAINTIVELY®, plane’-tiv-lé. ad. In a manner 
expressing grief or sorrow. 
PLAT NTIVENESS*, plane’-tiv-nés. n.s. State or 
quality of heing plaintive. 
PLAINTLESS*, plinv’-Iés. a. Without complaint ; 
unrepining. 
PLAYNWORK, pline’-wiirk, n.s. Needlework, as 
distinguished from embroidery ; the common prac- 
tice of sewing or making linen garments. Pope. 

PLAIT, plate. 202. n.s. [pleth, Welsb.] A fold; a 
double. Davies. 


H 
Any thing troublesome or vexatious. Shakspeare 

70 PLAGUE, plag. v.a. To infect with pestilence. 
To infest with disease ; to oppress with calamity. 
Milton. To trouble ; to tease; to vex ; to harass; 
to torment; to afflict; to distress; to torture; to 
embarrass ; to excruciate; to make uneasy; to 
disturb. In this sense it is used ludicrously. Spens. 

PLA’GUEFUL*, plag’-fil. a. Infecting with 
plagues; abounding with plagues. Mirror for 
Mavristrates. 

PLA/GUILY, pla’-gé-lé. 560. ad. Vexatiously ; hor- 
ribly. Dryden. A low word. 

PLA‘GUY, pla’-gé. 345. a. Full of the plague ; re- 

~ Jating to the plague. Donne, Vexatious ; trouble- 
some. Hudibras. 

PLAICE, plise. 202. n. s. [ plate, Dutch.] A flat fish. 

Bp. Hall. 

PLAICE-MOUTH#®, plase’-médth. n. s. A wry 
mouth. B, Jonson. 

PLAID, aarp n.s. a ed A striped al 
variegated cloth; an outer loose weed worn much |) ; 
by the Highlandersin Scotland ; there is a partica- |} 72 PLAITS, pai. > a ee Su. gos = 
lar kind worn too by the women. J'mple. | fold; to double. Pope. To weave; to braid. 

PLAIN§, plane, 20%. a. [planus, Lat.] Smooth ;/! Pet. isi. To entangle ; to involve. Shakspeare. 
level ; flat; free from protuberances or excrescen- || KF There is a corrupt pronunciation of this word, as if 
ces. In this sense it is frequently written plane, | written plete, which must be carefully avoided. FW. 
Spenser. Open; clear ; flat. Felton. Void of orna- |) PLATTER, plite’-dr. 98. n.s. He that plaits. 
ment; simple. Dryden. Artless; not subtle; not) PLAN $, i. n. s. [ plan, Fr.] A scheme ; a form; 
specious; not learned; simple. Bacon. Honestly || a model. Addison. A plot of any building or ich- 
rough; open; sincere ; not softin language. Ba-|) nography; form of any thing laid down on paper 
con. Mere; bare. Shak. Evident; clear; dis-|| Prior. ; 
cernible ; not obscure. Clarendon. Not varied by | To PLAN, plan. v.a, 'To scheme ; to form in design. 
much art; simple. Sidney. Pope. - 

PLAIN, plane. ad. Not obscurely. Distinctly ; ar-|| PLA’NARY, pla’-nf-ré. a. Pertaining to a plane- 
ticulately. St. Mark, vii. Simply ; with rough sin- || Dict 











cerity. Addison. | To PLANCH 6, plintsh. ». a. [plancher, Fr.] To 
PLAIN, pline. n.s. [plaine, Fr.] Level ground;'| plank; to cover with boards; to patch, Sir A. 
open field ; flat expanse ; often, a field of batile.|| Gorges. > 


en. xi. || PLA’NCHED, plintsh’-éd. a. Made of boards. Shak. 
To PLAIN, plane. v.a. To level; to make even. | PLA’NCHER, plintsh’-dr. ns. [plancher, Fr.] A 
Hayward, 'To make plain or clear. Shakspeare. || tloor of wood. Bucon, 


PLA PLA 
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PLA‘NCHING, plAntsh’-ing. ».s. [In carpentry.) || PLA‘'NTAIN, pldn/-tin. 202. n.s. [Fr.; plant 
The laying hs face m build a rode Lat.] An herb, More. A tree in the Wen nde 
mend arew. || _ which bears an esculent fruit. Wadler. 

PLANE}, plane. n.s. [ planus, Lat.) A level sur- | PLA‘’NTAL, plin’-tAJ. 88. a. Pertaining to plants. 
face. Bentley. (plane, Fr.] An instrament by | Glanville, Ob. J. 
which the surface of boards is smoothed, Mo.ron.|| PLANT A‘TION, plin-th’-shan. n. s. [plantatio, aver 

To PLANE, plane. v. a. [ planer, ~ To level ; to}| ‘The actor practice of planting. The place planted. 
smooth ; to free from inequalities. Arbuthnot. To Dryden. A colony, Bacon. Introduction; estab- 
smooth with a plane. Moxon. i} . lishment. Aing Charles. 

PLA‘NER®, pla’-ndr. n. s, One who smooths with a|| PLA’'NTED, plant’-éd. participle. Settled ; well- 

ane. Sherwood. i! hoger Shakspeure. 

PLANE-TREE., pline’-tréé. n.s. [ plane, platane,|| PLA’NTER, plant’-r. 98. ns, [planteur, Fr.] One 
Fr.] A tree, Miller. | who sows, sets, or cultivates; cultivator. Dryden. 

PLA/NET 4, plAn/-It. 99. n. vid Leman Lat.] Plan-;) One who culuvates ground in the West Indian 
ds are the erratick or wandering stars; we nuw.| colonies. Locke. One who disseminates or intro- 
number the earth among the primary planets, be- | duces. Ne/son. 
cause we know it moves round the sun; and the || PLA/NTING*, planv-ing. n. s. [plantuny, Sax.] 
moon is accounted among the secondary planets\| Plantation. Isaal, |xi. 
or satellites of the primary, since she moves round |) PLASH 6, plash. n.s. [ plasche, Teut ; plat: wi 

. the earth. Harris. || A-small lake of water or puddle. Shak. Branch 

PLA/NETARY, plan/-né-tar-ré. a. [ planetaire, Fr.])| partly cut off and bound to other branches. Morti- 

Pertaining to the planets. Milton. Under the domi- 1 mer. : 

tation of any particular planet. Dryden. Produc-:| To PLASH*, plash. v. a. [plasschen, Teut.] To 

ed by the planets. Shakspeare. Having the nature | make a noise by moving or disturbing water. Sir 

; erratick. Blackmore. iV". Herbert. 

ANETED*, plan’-It-@d. a. Belonging to planets. || To PLASH, gy v.a. [plesser, Fr.] To inter- 

_ Foung. ‘| weave branches. ae 

PLAN} EAL, plan-nér’-té-kAl. a. Pertaining to Puneeys plish’-¢. a. Watery; filled with puddles. 

i rown. ndys. 

LA/NETSTRUCK, plin’-it-strdk. a. Blasted. || PLASM 4, pliizm. n.s, [*\dopa.] A mould; a matrix 

Buckling. | in which any thing is cast or formed, Woodward. 

PLANIFC LIOUS, pli-né-fo’-lé-ts, a. [ planus and | PLASMA’TICAL*, pliz-mat’-¢-kal, a. Having the 
Soliun, Lat.] Flowers made up of plain ieaves, set | lees of giving form. More. 

ther in circular rows round the centre. Dict. || PLA‘STER §, plas’-tdr. 98. n. s. j plastre, old Fr. , 

PLANIME’TRICAL, pla-né-mét/-ré-kal. a. Periain-'|  Adcow, Gr.} Substance made of water and some 
ing (0 the mensuration of plain surfaces. || absorbent matter, such as chalk or lime well pul- 

PLANIMETRY §, li-nim’-¢-tré.. n. s. [ planus, Lat.|| verized, with which walls are overlaid or figures 
and perpéw, Gr.] The mensuration of plain sur-|| cast. Dun. v. jparcen. Sax.] A glutinous or ad- 
faces. || _ hesive salve. Hooker. 

PLANIPE’/TALOUS, plA-né-pét’-4-lds. a. planus, || To PLA/STER, plas’-tdr. r. a. [plastrer, Fr.] To 
Lat. and xfradov, Gry Flat-leaved, as when the || overlay as with plaster. Shak. To cover with a 

viscous salve or medicated plaster. South. 
















ae 


small flowers are hollow only at the bottom, but flat 


swpwards. Dict. || PLA/STERER, plas’-tar-dr. n. s. [plastrier, Fr.] 
To PLA‘NISH yee v.a. To polish; to smooth.|| One whose trade is to overlay walls with plaster. 
PLA'NISPHERE, plan’-né-sfére. n.s. [ planus, Lat.|| Shak. One who forms figures in plaster. Wotton. 


and sphere.] A sphere projected ona plane ; a map | PLA‘STERING*, plas’-tar-ing. n.s. Work done in 
of one or ba iaastoolcies: Grego r ; rt laster. Eeclus, xxii. 
PLANK §, plingk. 408. n. s. [ sdaweke, old Fr.] A PLA‘STICAL*, plas’-té-kal. a. [rAacrixds.] Hav- 
thick, board. Ahbot. PLA‘STICK, plas’-tik. ing the power to 
To PLANK. plangk. v.a..To cover or lay with ‘ive form. More. ro 
pane. Bacon. | PLA'S bentyl! enyglerton 99. n. s. [Fr.] A piece 
A‘NNER®, plan’-nar. n. s. One who forms any | of leather stufied, which fencers use, when they 
lan or design. teach their scholars, in order to receive the pushes 
PLANOCO/NICAL, pld-nd-kén’-né-kal. a. [planus || mace at them. Dryden. 
and conus.] Level on one side and conical on oth-|| 72 PLAT), plat. ». a. [plaeta, Su. Goth.) To 





ers. Grew. weave ; to make by texture. St. Mutt. xxvii. 
PLA'NOCONVEX, plA-nd-kén’-véks. a. [planus || PLAT*, plat. tn s. Work perermnes by 

and convexus.] Fiat on the one side and convex || PLA/TTING®, plav-ting. Ee. . Berkeley. 

on the other. Neicton. PLAT, plat. x. s. [ platt, Su. Goth. 5 plat, Teut.] A. 


PLANT §, plant. n. s. [plant, Sax.; plant, Fr.;}/ small — of ground ; usually, a smooth or plain 
feceble proton ay" A sapling’ Drvden, | PEAT nite, Phin. Chance, Ob, 7 
= . e § eo. uden. at. a. ‘ . ll ae 
[ planta, Lat The sole of the foot. ‘Chm PLAT, lye - [plat, —_ from 3 rie ae 
KS There is a coarse pronunciation of this word, chiefl raucer. ainly ; smocthly. ° - 
among the velant.« ich rhymes it with aunt. This | PLA’TANE, eploony n. 8. [ platanus, Lat.; =\dra- 
pronunciation seems 8 remaant of that broad sound a re Grd The plane oe ree te 
ich was probably given to the @ before two conse- R$, plate. ns, [ plate, Tout. and o r. 3 
pants in all words, but which has been gradually wear- lacunx, Gx] A piece of metal beat ont into 
ing away, and which is now, except in u few words, be- | Prendite Shak. Armour of plates; broad, solid 
Senet OED OF VNB RTNY Wee Svemeieren tem.Te W.| armour as distinguished from mail, which was 
To PLANT, plant. v.a, [planto, Lat.; planter, Fr. ;'| compog;d of small pieces or scales. Spenser. - 
plantian, Sax.] To put into the ground in order || ta, Span.] Wrought silver. B. Jonson. [ plat, Fr.] 
to grow ; to set; to cultivate, Dent. xvi. To pro-|; A small, shallow vessel of metal, wood, china, or 
create ; to generate, Shak. To place ; to fix. Shak. earthen ware, on which meat is eaten. Dryden. 
To settle ; to establish : as, to plant a colony. Mil-|| To PLATE, plate. v. a. To cover with plates. San- 
= To y — adorn rhea acrmice —— as, - To = bday 8 oo Shak. To beat into 
e planted the garden or the country. Johnson. To amine or plates. Dryden. 
direct properly : as, to plant a cna! ly | PLA’TEN, plit’-2n. 103. n. s. [Among priaters.] The 
To PLANT, plant. r. a. To perform the act of plant-|| flat part of the press whereby the impression is 


\ ing. | made. 
PLA/NTAGE, plan’-tidje. 90. n. s. [ plantago, Lat.] i PLA‘TFORM, pliv-form. n.s. [ platteforme, Teut.] 
An herb, or herbs in general. Shakspeare, | The sketch of any >. horizontally delineated ; 
yt 





Sesame See - 
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the pi hy. Sandys. A place laid out after); PLA/YBOOK, pli/-bédk. n. s. Book of dramatick 
any model, Pope. A level, place before a fortifi- || compositions, Swi/t. 
cation. Shak. A scheme; a plan. Hooker. PLA‘YDAY, pla’-da. n. s. Day exempt from tasks or 

PLA‘TICK Aspect. [In astrology.] A ray cast from || work, Swi/?. 
one planet to unother, not exactly, but within the || PLA‘YDE pla/-dét. n. s. Debt contracted by 
orbit of its own light. Bailey. aming. Arindhnot. 

PLA‘TINA®, plav’-é-na. n.s, [probably from the || PLA/YER, pli‘-dr. 98. 2. s. One who plays. An 
Span. plata, silver.] A metal but recently known, | idler; a lazy person. Shak. Actor of dramatick 
of the colour of silver, but less bright ; heavier thaa scenes. Sidney. A mimick. Dryden. One who 
gold ; and, next to iron, the hardest of metals, and touches a inusical instrument. 1 Sam, A gamester. 
very difficult to work. It is found in South America. || Que who acts in play ina certain manner. Carew, 

PLATO'NICAL®, pli-tan’-¢-kAl. 2 a. Relating to'|| PLA/YYFELLOW, pliv-fél-lo. 2. s. Companion in 

PLATO'NICK®*, pla-ton’-ik. — §_ the philosophy, || amusement. Sidnev.. 
opinions, or school of Plato. Bp. FIull, [Platonick || PLA‘'YFERE?®, pla'-fere. n. s. [play and fere. See 
love, a pure affection; an affection subsisting between}; Frere.) A playfellow. Gower. Ob, T's 
the sexes, which respects the mind ouly. Perry.) || PLAYFUL, pla’-fal.a, Sportive ; full oflevity. Addis. 

PLATONICALLY®, pate ose ad. Atter'| PLA‘YGAME, pli’-game. n. s. Play of children. 
the manner of the philo-.pher Plato. Wotton. Locke. : 

PLA’TONISM®, plat’-6-nizm. 2. s, The philosophy || PLA‘YHOUSE, pla’-héds. 2. s. House where dra- 
of Plato. More. | matiek performances are represented. Shakspeare. 

PLA‘TONIST*®, plit'-6-nist. * s. One who fol- || PLA‘YMATE®, pla’-mate. n. s. Playfellow; com- 

PLA/TONIZER®, plit’-d-ni-zar. § lows the opin- || panion in amusement. More. 
ions and manner of Plato. Hammond. phA'YPLEASURE, pla‘-plézh-lre. om. s. Idle 

To PLA’/TONIZE®, piiit’-d-nize. ». n, To adopt the || _ arnusement. Bacon. 
opinions or assertions of Plato. Hakewill, || PLA‘YSOME §, pla’-sdim. a. Wanton ; full of levity. 

PLATOON, pli-t44n’. [See Excore.] n.s. [a cor-|} Shelton, 
ruption of peloton, Fr.] A small, square body of || PLA’YSOMENESS, pla’-siim-nés. n. s. Wanton- 
musketeers, drawn out of a battalion of foot, when | ness; levity. ; : 
they form the Jollow square, to strengthen the an- PLA'YTHI G, pla’-thing. a. s. Toy; thing to play 

gles; the grenadiers are generally thus posted; | with. Locke. 
yet a party from any other division is called a pla-|; PLA‘'Y WRIGHT, pla’-rhte. n.s. A maker of plays. 


toon, when intending too far from the main body, || Pope. 
? PLEA, plé. 227. n. s. [ Yc old Fr.) The act or form 
in 


Military Dict. 
PLATTER, pili‘-tbr. 91.2. s. [from plate.] apn of pleading. The thing offered or demanded in 
| 











dish, generally of earth. Hakewill. {from To plat.]|| pleading. Shak. Allegation. Milton. An apology ; 
PLA DID pn Jiudite, Lat || TAPLEAGH, lah, 227. v. a.[ pleaser, Fr 

sAU'’ , iy org § 2.4. [ plaudite, Lat. vo PLE? ; . 227. v. a. [plesser, Fr.; #réew, 
PLAUDITS, { Paw lit. 23, | Pe Donker. | Gr.] To bend; to interweave. Shakspeare. 
PLAUSIBILITY, pliw-zé-bil’-é-1¢. nz. s. Specious- | To PLEAD §, pléde. 227. v. n. [ plédier, pléder, old 

ness ; superficial appearance of right. Swi/t. Fr. ; plaider, modern.] To argue before a court of 
PLAUSIBLE §, plaw’-zé-bl. a. (plausible, Fr.;|| justice. Spenser. To speak in an argumentative or 

Plausibilis, Lat.] Such as gains approbation ; su-|| persuasive way, for or against ; to reason with an- 

perficially pleasing or taking ; specious ; popular i other, Shak. “To be offered as a | tp Dryden, 

e 


At in appearance. Bucon. To PLEAD, sana v.a. To defend; to discuss. 
PLAU'SIBLENESS, pliw’-zé-bl-nés. n. s. Spe-|| Shak. To allege in soncnage “Aad argument. Spen- 
ciousness ; show of right. Sunderson. 


ser. To offer as an excuse. den, 

PLAUSIBLY, pliw’-zé-blé. ad. With fair show ;|;} PLEA/DABLF, plé-da-bl. a [ plaidoyable Fr.] Ca- 
speciously. Collier. With applause. Brown. pable to be algae in plea. Horeell. 

PLAU'SIVE, pliw’-siv. 158,428. a. Applauding. || PLEA/DER, plé’-dér. 98, n. s. One who argues in 
Young. Plausible. Shakspeure. a court of justice. Gower. One who speaks for 

To PLAY §, pla. 220. vr. n. [pleyan, Sax.] To sport;'| or against. Bp. Lauior. 
to frolick ; to do something not as a task, but for!; PLEA’DING, plé’-ding. 410. n. s. Act or form of 
a pleasure. E-rod. xxxii. ‘To toy ; to act with Jevity, || rapt Swift, | 

filton. To be dismissed from work. Shak. To | PLEA’/SANCE, plé’-zanse, 234. n. s. [ plaisance, Fr.J 
trifle ; to act wantonly and thoughilessly. Temple.|| | Gayety; pleasantry ; merriment. Spenser. Ob. J. 
To do something fanciful. Shak. To practise sar- | PLEA'SANT§, pléz’-zint. 234. a. [plaisant, Fr.] 
eastick merriment. Pope. ‘To mock; to practise || Delightful; giving delight. Shak, Grateful to the 
illusion. Shak. To game; to contend at some|) senses. Don. x. Good-humoured ; cheerful, Ad- 
~~ Shak. ‘To do any thing trickish or deceit-'| dison. Gay; lively; merry. a. Trifling ; 

l, Shak. To touch a musical instrament, Ezek.|| adapted rather to mirth than use. ke. 
xxxiii, To operate; to act. Dryden. To wan- |) PLEA/SANTLY, pléz’-zint-lé. ad. In such a man- 
ton; to move irregularly. Millon. ‘To personate |! ner as to give deligit. Putienham. Gayly; mer- 
adrama. Shak, To representa standing character.!| — rily; in good humour. Clarendon, Lightly; ludi- 
Donne. To act in any certain characier, Stak. |) crously. Broome, 

To PLAY, plt. va. To put in action or motion:|) PLEASSANTNESS, pléz’-zint-nés. n.s. Delight- 
as, He agg his cannon; The engines are played|} fulness; state of being pleasant. Sidney. Gayety ; 
ata fire. South, ‘T’o use an instrument of musick.|) cheerfulness; merriment. South. 

To perform a piece of musick. Avison. To act a;) PLEASSANTRY, pléz’-zin-tré. n. 5. [plaisanterie, 
mirthfal character. Sfivéon, To exhibit dramati-| Fr.] Gayety ; merriment. Addison. Sprightly say- 
cally. Shat. ‘To act; to perform. Sidacy. I ing 3 lively talk. Addison. 

PLAY, pla. n.s. Action not imposed; not work | To LEASES, pléze. 227, v.a. [ placeo, Lat.} To 
dismission from work. Amusement ; sport. Spenser. i delight ; to gratify; to humour. Jseiah, ji. To sat- 
A drama; a comedy or tragedy, or any thing in|! isfy; to content. Shak. ‘T’o obtain favour from; to 
which characters are represented by dialogue and i be pleased with, is to bar ght to favour. St. Mat- 
action. Dryden. Game; practice of gaming; | thew, iii— To be pleased. To hike : a word of cere- 
contest at a game, S/urk. Practice in any contest: | mony. Dryden. 
as sword-play. Tillotson. Action; employment; |) 7’ PLEASE, pléze. v.n. To give pleasure. . Mi/- 
office. Dryden. Practice; action; manner of act-'| fon. To gain approbation. Hosea. ix. To like ; 
ing : as, fair and foul play. Sidney, Act of touching!) to choose. Pope. "To condescend; to comply: u 
an instrument. Irregular and wanton motion. Aj|| word of ceremony. a \ 

-le. ad. I 
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state of agitation or ventilation. Dryden. Room for | PLEA/SEDLY®, plé’-zéd n a way to be 


motion. Moxon, Liberty of acting ; swing. Adidison.'! delighted. Feltham. 
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PLEA‘SER, plé’-zdr. n. s. One that courts favour ; | 
ro that endeavours to piease, or actually pleases. 
. hii, 


} 
LEA SERAN, pléze’-man. n. s. A pickthank; an || 


ous fellow. speare. 
PLEA’SINGLY, pe sing. ad. In such a manner 
as to give delight. Suckling. 

PLEA’SINGNESS, plé’-zlag-nés. n. s. Quality of 
iving delight. Feltham, : 
PLEASURABLE §, plézh/-fr-d-bl, a. Delightful; 
full of pleasure. Bacon. 
PLEA'SURABL Ya, plézh/-dr-4-blé. ad. With pleas- 

ure; with delight. Harris. 
PLEA‘SURABLENESS*, plézh’-fir-4-bl-nés. n. s. | 
Quality of eee ree. Feltham. 
PLEA’SURE §, plézh’-bre. 234, 450. n.s. [ plrisir, 
Fr.) Delight; gratification of the mind or senses. 
South. Loose gratification. Milton. Approbation. | 
Psalms, What the will dictates. Is. xlviti. Choice ; | 
arbitrary will. Brown. 
PLEA‘SURE-GROUND*, plézh’-ar-grdind. n. s. 
Ground laid out in a pléasing or ornamental man- 








ner, near a mansion, Grares. ‘| 


j 


To PLEASURE, plézh’-tre. v. u. To please ; to | 
tify. Tusser. 
PLEA/SUREFUL, 
lightful. Abbot. Ob. 
PLEA’/SURIST™, plézh’-dr-ist. n. s. One devoted to | 
mere worldly pleasure. Brown. Ob. T.. 
PLEBE'IAN §, plé-bé’-yan. 113. n. s. [ plebeten, Fr. 
pideins Lat.} One ofthe lower people. Swift. 
PLEBE'TAN, plé-bé’-yan. a, Popular ; consisiing of 
mean ns. King Charles. Belonging to the low- 
er ranks. Milton. Vulgar; low; common. Bacon, 
PLEBE'IANCE®, plé-bé/-yinse. n. s. The lower 
order of persons 2 a state. Learned Suminary on 


pizaw tefl. a. Pleasant; de- | 


. 


| 


Du Bartas. Ob. T. 
PLEDGE §, ou n.s. [plihcan, Sax.] Any thing 
put to pawn. gage; any thing given by way |! 


of warrant or security ; a wa. thneker A sure- 
ty; a bail; a hostage, leigh. An invitation 
to drink, by accepting the cup or health afier an- 
other, Shakspeare. 

To PLEDGE, plédje. v. a. [ pleger, old Fr. ; pfledgen, 
Germ.] To put in pawn, Pope. To gre as war- | 
rant or security. ‘To secure by a pledge; to give 
surety for. Shak. 
ng the cup or health afier another. Shakspeare. 

PLE’'DGER®*, pléd/ jar. n. s. 
pledge. One who accepts the invitation to drink 
afer another. Gascoi, 





PLE/DGET, pléd’jit. 99. n. S. [ plagghe, Dutch.] A | 


PLEIADES ¥ ese et igre pleiages, I 

5] ’ . . Rn. &. i PS, zat. 3 

PLEADS, Nevada. : welades, Gr.] A nor: 
thern constellation. Milton. 


7 [have preferred those orthoépists who mark these 
words as I have 
first syllable like the verb to ply. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
Scott, and Perry, the only orthoépists from whom we 
can know the sound of the diphthong ei, give it as I | 
have done; and Johuson, by placing the accent after 
the & seems to have done the same: bnt the sound we 
invariably give to these vowels in t prery is a sufti- 
cient proof of English analogy; an 
them like eye is an affectation of adhering to the 
Greek, from which pleiades is derived.—See Key to the 
Classical Pronunciation of the Greck and Latin 
Proper Names, under the word. 


PLE'NAL®, plé-niil. a. [ plenus, Lat.) Full; com- 
plete. aaa 
P a NARILY, plén’-a-ré-Ié, ad. Fally ; completely. 
affe. 
PLE'NA RINESS, plén’-4-ré-nés. n. s. Fulness; com- 


leteness. 

PLE/NART Y*, plén’-Ar-té. n. #. [ plenus, Lat.] State 

of a benefice when occupied. Blackstone. 
PLE/NARY 6, plén’-d-ré, or plé/-na-ré. a. [ plenus, 

Lat.] Full; complete. King Charles. 

Some very respectable speakers make the vowel ¢ 

y the first ey itable of this naa long ; but analogy an 

the best usage scem to shorten the ¢,a9 they do the a 














' 

' PI 
| the full moon. Broen. 
| PLEN’ POTENCE, 
anc pofentia, Lat.J 


; PLENTY POTENT, 


| 


{) 


f 








To invite to drink, by accept. || 


One who offers a |! 


done, to Mr. Sheridan, who makes the 


that pronouncing | 
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in granary. Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, Buchanan, and 
Entick, adopt the second pronunciation; and Mr. Sher- 
idan, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Perry, 
the first. nor do I see any reason that the ¢ should not 
be short in this word as well as in plenitude, in which 
all our orthoépists, except Buchanan, pronounce the @ 
usin plenty. W. 

PLE/NARY, plén’-4-ré, or pl&-nd-ré. n. sx Decisive 

rocedure. Ayliffe. 

PLE/NILUNE$*,  plén/-é-ldne. a.s. [ plenilunium, 

L.at.] A fall noon. B. Jonson. 

JENILU'NARY, pléo-é-ld’-nd-ré. a. Relating to 


Ss oenenentanieemnened 


-nip’-pd-ténse. n.s. [ plenus, 
Bink a te 
ig 


é-nip'-pd-tént. a. [ plenipotens 


rr Invested with full power. Milter. 
PLENIPOTENTIARY, _ plén-né-pd-tan’-sha-ré. 
n. &. [ plenipotentiaire, Fr.] A negotiator invested 


with full power. 


| PLENI POTE NTIARY*, plén-né-pd-t8in/-shd-ré. a. 
avin 


the powers of a 

| To PLE/NISH®, tan’-tsh. 

| Toreplenish; to fi. Reeve. 

|PLE'NIST, plé-nist. 544, 2.8, [plenus, Lat.] Ove 
that holds all space to be full of matter. 

| PLE/NITUDE, plén’-né-tade. ns. [ plenitudo, Lat. ; 
plenitude, Fr.) Fulness; the contrary to racvity. 
Bentley. Repletion; animal fulness; plethory. 
Arindhnot, F.xuberance ; abundance, Bacon, Com- 
sleteness. Prior, 

PLE NTEOUS §, plén’-tshé-ds. 263. a. [plentiewr, 
old yin Copious ; exuberant; abundant; plenti- 
fal. Milton. Fruitful; fertile. Gen. xhi. 

PLE/NTEOUSLY, plén’-tshé-ds-lé. ad. Capiously ; 
abundaatly ; exuberantly ; plentifully. Milton. 

| PLE'NTEOUSNESS, plén’-tshé-ds-nés. n.s. Abun- 

| dance; fertility ;_ plenty. Gen. xli. 

| PLENTIFUL, plén’-té-fl. a. Copious; abundant ; 

exuberant; fruitful. Rade, 


‘nipotentiary. Cowley. 
v.a. [plenir, old Fr.) 


' 


oh. 
| PLE/NTIFULLY, plén’-té-fal-é. ad. Copiously ; 


| abundantly. Brown. 
/PLE/NTIFULNESS, plén’-té-flil-nés, n. s, The state 
of being plentiful ; abundat.ce ; fertility. Wotton. 
|PLE/NTY 9, plén’-té. 2. s. [ plenté, old Fr.] Abun- 
dance ; such a quantity as is more than enough. 
Locke. Fruitfolness; exuberance, Thomson. Im- 
properly used for plentiful : as, Water is plenty. Tus- 
ra A state in which enough is had and enjoyed. 
‘nel, it. 
' PLE‘ONASM6, pl¥’-6-nfizm. n. s. [ pleonasmus, Lat.] 
A figure of rhetorick, by which more words are 
used than are necesscry. Blackwall. : 
PLEONA'STICAL#*, Es a. Belonging 
| to the pleonasm ; redundant. Blackwall. 
| PLEONA/STICALLY®,  plé-d-nds’-té-kal-lé. ad. 


| Redundantly. Blackwall, 
' PLERO/PHORY*, plé-r6f'-d-ré._ 2. s. [tAepogopia.] 
Firm persuasion. if , 


p. Hall. 
, PLESH, plésh, n. 8. [for plash.] A puddle; a boggy 
| marsh. Spenser. 
PLE'THORAS, plath’-6-r4. 468. n. s. ae ®iOwoa.] 
The state in which the vessels are fuller of humours 
than is agreeable to a natural state of health. Ar- 
| Inithnol. 
All our orthoépists, except a Dictionary of Terms in 
fedicine, place the accent on tie first syllable of this 
word, notwithstanding the Greek and Latin o are long. 
This, ey arose from the cee — pletho- 
where the accent is very properly antepenultimate. 
fad Principles, No. 03. a apd sis 
a. Having a 
full babit. 


PLETHORE’ TICK, pléth--rét! -tk. 
PLETHO’RICK, plé-thdr’-tk. 509. 
Arbuthnot. 
PLE’THORY, pléth’-6-ré. 503. n. s. Fulness of habit. 
Bp. ie; 
PLEUR Y §, pli’-ré-sé, n. 8. 


resie, Fr.] An inflammation o 





wevpires, Gr. ; plen- 
i the one: Quincy. 
a. Diseased with 
| PLEURITICK, plt-rir’-thk, 509. ¢ a pleurisy. Bp. 
| Hall. Denoting a pleurisy. Wiseman, ; 

PLE'VIN, plév’-vin. n.s. [ plerin, old Fr.; plevina, 
' low Lat.] [In law.] oo or assurance, Dict. 


~~ —. 
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PLIABILITY*, pli-4-bil’-é2. n.s. Flexibility ; pli-;; PLOU/GHER, plét’-dr. 98. n. s. One who ploughs 
ableness. or cultivates ground. Spenser. 
PLIABLE 6, pll’-4-bl. 405. a. (pliable, Fr.] Easy to || PLOU’/GHING*, pléa’-ing. 2. s. Operation by the 
be bent; flexible, South. Flexible of disposition ; lough. Mortimer. 
easy to rsuaded. More. /PLOUGHLA/‘ND, pléi’Jand. n.s. A carucate. 
PLVABLENESS, pll’-A-bl-nés. n.s. Flexibility; ea-|' Hale. A farm for corn. Donne. 
siness tq be bent. Flexibility of mind. Hammond.) PLOU'GHMAN, pidi’-man. 88. n.s. One that at- 
PLIANCY, pli-dn-sé. n.s. Easiness to be bent.|, tends or uses the plough ; a cultivator of core. Bp. 
Addison. | Taylor. A gross, ignorant rastick. Shakspeare. 
PLI'ANT 4, pli’-Ant. a. [ pliant, Fr.] Bending; tough;|\ A strong, laborious man. Arbuthnot. 
flexile ; flexible; lithe; limber. Addison, Easy |, PLOUGHMO'NDAY, pléd-man’-dé. n.s. The 
to take a form. Dryden. Easily complying. Bacon.|, Monday after T'welfih-day. | T'usser. ‘ 
Easily srsuaded. South. ‘PLOU/GHSHARE, pléa'-share. x. s. The part of 
sles a ESS, pll’-Ant-nés. n.s. Flexibility; tough-|/ the plough that is perpendicular to the coulter. 





ness. Bacon. | Sidney. 
PLICA?*, pl¥’-ka. n. s. [Lat. ; plique, old Fr.] Adis- | PLO'VER, plav/-vir. 165. n. s. [plurier, Fr.} A lap- 
ease of the hair, said to be almost peculiar to Po-|; — wing. Carew. 
land ; and called plica Polonica. Burton. To PLUCK §, plak. v.a. [pluccian, Sax.] To pull 
PLICA/TION, plé-ka’-shdin. 132. 2 n. s. [plicatura, | with nimbleness or force ; to snatch; to pull; to 


PLI'CATURE, plik’-ka-tshdre. Lat.]} Fold ;,| draw; to force on or off; to force up or down. 
double, More. t Spenser. To strip off feathers. Shok.—To pluck 
PLIERS, pli'-drz. 98. n. s. [from J An instru- | up a heart or spirit. Toxresume courage. Knolles. 
ment by which any thing is laid batd ae to bend it. || PLUCK, plik. n.s. A pull; a draw ; a single act of 
Moxon. plucking. Rav. [ plughk, Erse.] The heart, liver, 

To PLIGHT §, pllte. v. a. Sncgge eee Topledge;||__and lights, of an animal. 
to give as surety. Spenser. To braid; to weave, 1 PLU‘CKER, plik’-kar. 98, .s. One that placks. 

PHIGHTE lint 595 acs tplthe, Sex.) Condition ;|| PLUG § pid eds phugghe, T 

iHT, pllie. 393. n.s. [pliht, Sax.] Condition ; || PLUG §, plag. n. s. [plugg, Swed , Teut.J 
state. Spenser. Good case. T'usser. [from 7'o|) A stopple ros We driven hard into another 
plight, to pledge-} Pledge gage. . [from|| _ body, to stop a hole. Bovle. 
To plight, to bra 3 A fold; a pucker; a double ; || 7'o PLUG, alae. v. a. To stop with a plug. Sharp. 
a purfle; a plait. Spenser, A garment of some || PLUM $, plim. n. s. j Jum, plumt peop, Sax.) A 
kind. Probably a mantle or plaid, Chupman., fruit with a stone. filler. Raisin ; grape dried in 

PLI'GHTER‘, pll’-tdr. n.s. A pledger ; that which |) the sun. Shak. In the cant of the eity: the sum 
pli hts. Shakspeare. ; | of one hundred thousand pounds. Addison. The 

T’o PLIM®*, plim. v. 2. To swell ; to increase in bulk. |, person possessing the plum described in the pre- 
— : ceding sense. Tatler. A kindof play, called, How 

PLINTH, plinth. n.s. [*Nv60s, Gr.; plinthe, Er] | many pins for a penny. Ainsworth. 

{Iu architecture.] That square member which || PLUM®, plim. a. The o!d word for plump. Florio. 
serves as a foundation to the base of a pillar. || PLUMAGE, pld’-midje. 90. n.s. plumage, Fr.) 
Harris. | Feathers; suit of feathers. Bacon. 

To PLOD §, pldd. v. a. [ ploeghen, Dutch.] To toil ; || PLUMB §; plam. 347. n.s. [plomb, Fr.; plumdiem, 
to moil ; to drudge ; to travel. Dryden. To travel Lat.) A plummet; a leaden weight let down at 
laboriously. Shak. To study closely and dually. |; the end aa line. Colton. ; 
Hudibras. PLUMB, plam. ad. [A piombo, Ital.) Perpendicu- 


| 





~, 





PLO/DDER, pléd’-dir. 98. n.s. A dull, heavy, la-|| larly to the horizon. Milton. Any sudden descent. 
borious man. Shakspeare. ' It is sometimes pronounced, ignorantly, plemp. 
PLO/DDING*, pléd/-ding. n. s. The act of studying |! Collier. 
ele ely and dully, Dr. Prideaux. | To PLUMB, plam. v. a. To sound; to search by a 
PLOT, piét. n.s. [from plat.) A small extent of || line with a weight at its end. Swift. To regulate 


und. Spenser. A plantation laid out. Sidney.|) any work by the plummet. 
plat, Teut.] A form; a scheme ; a plan. Spenser.|) PLU’ MBEAN®, plam’-bé-dn. 2a. [ plumbeus, Lat.] 
complut, Fr.) A conspiracy ; a secret design formed || PLU’/MBEOUS%, pliim’-bé-ds. ' Consisting of lead; 
against another. Duniel, An intrigue; an affair)! resembling lead. Ellis, : 
complicated, involved, and embarrassed ; the story || PLU’/MI.R §, plim/-mdr. 98. n. s. { plombier, Fr.} 
of a play, comprising an artful involution of affairs, One who works upon lead ; commonly written 
unravelled at last by some unexpected means. ummer. 
’ Pope. Stratagem ; secret combination to any ill || PLU'MBERY, plam/-mar-d, 2.s. Works of lead ; 
end. Milton. Contrivance; deep reach of thought. {| the manufactures of a plumber. Bp. Hall. ; 
__ Denham. : || PLU‘MCAKE. plam-kake’. 2s. Cake made with 
To PLOT, plat. v.n, To form schemes of mischief || raisins. Hudilras. 
against another, commonly against those in authori- } PLUME §, pltme. n.s. [Fr.; pluma, Lat.] Feather 
ty. Psalm xxxvii. To contriye ; to scheme. Wotton. '| of birds. S/ut. Feather worn as an ornament. 
To PLOT, plait. v.a. To plan; to contrive. Dryden. | Sick. Pride; towering mien. Shak. ‘Téken of 
To describe according to ichnography. Carew. | honour; prize of contest. Milton. That part of 
PLOTTER, plé’-tdr. 98. n.s. Conspirator. Dry-|! the sec of a plant, whieh in its growth becomes 
den, Contriver. Sh kspeare. || the trunk. Quincy. 5 
PLOUGH §, pléa. 313, 390. n. s. [plose, Sax.] The || To PLUME, pltune. r.a. To pick and adjust feathers. 
instrument with which the furrows are cut in the!) = Milton. [ 4 seme Fr.] 'T'o strip off feathers. Dry- 
ground to receive the seed. Chapman. ‘Tillage;\) den. To strip; to maid Bacon. To feather. Bp. 
culture of land. A kind of plane. Ainsworth. || Hall. To place as a plume. Afilton, To adorn 
To PLOUGH, pléa. v.n, To practise aration; to}, with plumes. Shak. To make proud: as, Ile 
turn up the nd in order to sow seed. Is. xxviii. | lumes himself. 
To PLOUGH, eth a. To turn up with the pogh. pPLUMEA'LLUM, plime-al’-liim. 2.3, A kind of 
Mortimer. o bring to view by the plough.!! asbestos, Wilkins. 
Woodward. To furrow; to divide. Addison. || PLU'MELESS*, plime’-lés. a. Without feathers. 
To tear ri to furrow. Shakspeare. |, usden. 
PLOUG -ALMS*, pléi’-Ams. n.s. [plou-almer, || PLUMI'GEROUS, pla-mid’jér-fs. e. Los and 
Sax.] Anciently every ploughland paid a pemiy gero, Lat. Having feathers ; feathered, 
PLOL. charch, called plough-olms. Cowel. I PLU/MIPEDE, pla’-mé-péde. [Sce Mu.LFrrpFs.] 
rio GHBOY, pléir’-bdé. n. s. A boy that follows || n. s. [ pluma and pes, Lat.) A fowl that has rathers 
plough ; a coarse, ignorant boy. “Wetts. 1} on the foot. Dict. 
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—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, 


PLUMMET, pldm/-mit. 99. n.s. [ plomet, old Fr. ; 


poniete, Lat.] A weight of lead hung at a string, 

y which depths are sounded, and ‘Pigeon 
ty is discerned. Milton. Any “— it. 

PLUMO'SITY, pld-més’-sé-té. n, s. The state of hav- 
ing feathers, 

PLU’MOUS, pli’-mas, 314. a. 
Feathery ; resembling feathers. 

PLUMP §, plémp. a. [etymolog, not known.] Some- || 
what fat; not lean; sleek ; full and smooth. Prior. 

PLUMP, plimp. n. s. A knot; a tuft; a cluster; a 
number joined in one mass. [Perhaps a corru 
tion of hee , . 

kr This word, says Mr. Mason, is now corrupted to 
clump, and is one of those words that the vulgar con- 
tinue to speak right, and for which they are Jaughed at 
by politer corrupters of language. W. 

To PLUMP, plamp. v. a. To fatten; to swell; to’ 





umosus, Lat.] 
‘oodward. 





make large. Boyle. 
To PLUMP, plamp. v.n. To fall like a stone into’ 
the water. , Teut.) [from the adjective.) |, 
PLUMP. plawep. an Teut.] With a sud-| 
, plamp. ad, , Teut.] With a sud-| 
den fall B. 5 ls ] | 
PLUMPER, /-dr, 98. n.s. Something worn in | 


POC 


ball ;—6il ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


PLU’VIAL, pli’-vé-dl. 2a. [ pluvia, Lat.) Rainy ; 

PLU‘VIOUS, pli’-vé-as, , relating to rain. Brown. 

PLU‘VIAL, pli’-vé-al. n.s. [pluvial, old Fr.] A 

riest’s cope. Ainsworth. 
o PLY §, pl. v. a. [plessan, Sax.] To work on 
any thing closely importunately. Dryden. To 
employ with diligence ; to keep husy; to set on 
work. Spenser. To practise diligently. Milton. 
To solicit importunately, Shak. To bend ; to in- 
cline. Gower, To fold. See To Piicnr. 

To PLY, pli. v.n. To work, or offer service. Adidi- 
son. To goinhaste, Milton. ‘To busy one’s self, 
Dryden. [ plier, Fr.] To bend. Gower. 

PLY, pil. n. s. Bent; turn ; form ; cast ; bias. Bacon. 
Plait; fold. Arbuthnot. 

PLY'ERS, pli’-Grz. 98. ns. See Piizrs. 


PLY'ING*, pli-Ing. n.s. Importunate solicitation. 


Hammond. [In naval language.] Endeavour to , 
| make te A rm the direction of the wind. 
PNEUMA‘TICAL, nd-méar’-té-kal. 


a. [wvevpati- 

PNEUMA‘TICK, nd-mAt’-tik. 505. § “a4 Moved 

by wind; relative to wind. Boyle. Consisting of 
spirit or wind. Bacon. 

a I have differed from Mr. Sheridan in these words, os 

apprehend it is contrary to analogy, and the best 





‘owl 


the mouth to out the cheeks. Swi/?, At elec- 
tions, a vote for a single candidate. | 
PLUMPLY®*, plimp’-lé. ad. Roundly ; fully. Cot- 


erTare. 
PLU/MPNESS, plimp/-nés, n.s. Fulness ; disposi- 
tion towards Sileans” Newton. ; 
PLUMPO/RRIDGE, plim-pér’-ridje. n.s. Porridge 


with plums, A . 

PLUMPU'DDING piten pid ding. 410. n. s. Pud- 
ding made with plums. atler. 

PLU'MPY, plamp’-é. a. Plump ; fat. Shakspeare. 


PLU’MY, phi-mé. a. Feathered ; covered with feath- 


ers. Milton. 

To PLU‘NDER§, pléin’-dar. 98. v.a. [plundern, 
Germ.; plonderen, Teut.] To pillage ; to rob ina 
hostile way. South. To take by pillage. Fell. 
To rob as a thief. Pope. 

PLU'NDER, plan/-dér. x. s. Pillage; spoils gotten 


in war. Otway. 

PLU'NDERER, plin’-dar-dr. n. s. Hostile pillager ; 
a spoiler. A thief; a robber. Addison. 

To PLUNGE §, planje. 74. v.a. [ plonger, Fr.] To 
put suddenly under water, or under any thing 
supposed liquid, Milton. 'To put into any state 
suddenly. Dryden. To hurry into any distress. 

ton. ‘To force in — el gee 

To PLUNGE, planje. v.n. To sink suddenly into 
water; to dive, Shak. To fall or rush into any 
hazard or distress. Tillotson. ‘To fly into violent 
and i lar motion. 

PLUNGE planje. n. s. 
under water. Difficulty ; strait; distress. Sidney. | 

PLUNGEON, plan’-jan. n.s. A sea-bird. Ains- | 


worth. 

PLU’NGER, plin’-jar. 98. n.s. One that plunges ; 
a diver, rt asoal en 

PLU'NGY®, plain’.jé. a. Wet. Chaucer. Ob. T. 

PLUNKET , plank’-két. n. s. A kind of blue colour. 

ins ; 

PLU‘RAL §, pld’-ril. a. [pluralis, Lat.) Implying | 
more than one. Shak ’. 

PLU/RALIST,, pli-ril-ist. n.s. [pluraliste, Fr.] 
One that holds more ecclesiastical benefices then 
one with cure of souls. Collier. 

PLURA‘LITY, pli-ral/--1é. n. s, [pluraiite, Fr.) | 
The state of being or having a greater number. | 

on. A number more than one. Hammond. | 
More cures of souls than one. Dean Stanhope. The | 
peer number; the majority. L’ Estrange. | 

PLU/RALLY, pld’-ril-é. ad. In a sense implying! 

PLU'RISY™, pld-rdsd [ plus, pluris, La | 

'RISY*, -re-s@, om. 5. lus, pluris, Lat. 
abuptance. Shaksp J 


Super. ’ 
PLUSH, plash. n.s. [ peluche, Fr.] A kind of villous, 
or shaggy cloth; shag; a kind of woollen velvet. 


PLU’SHER, plish’-tr. n.s. A sea fish, Careve. 


ig 
| 


usage, to pronounce the initial P. G and k before n 
are always silent, asin gnomon, knave, &c. B ia not 
heard in dbdellium, nor p in psalm, ptisan, &c.; and, 
till some good reasons are offered for pronouncing it in 
the words in question, | must join with Dr. Kenrick, 
_ ae and Mr. Perry, who have sunk it as I havo 

one. : 


PNEUMA’‘TICKS, nd-mit'-thks. n. s. [ pnerematique, 
Fr.; xvcdpa, Gr.] A branch of mechanicks, which 
considers the doctrine of the air, or laws accordin 
to which that fluid is condensed, rarified, or gravi- 
tates. Harris. [In the schools.) The doctrine of 
spiritual substances, as God, angels, and the souls 
of men. Dict. 

PNEUMATOLOGY, nd-mi-t6l’-6-j6. nis. [xvev- 
pereneyie) The doctrine of spiritual existence. 


ela. 
PNEUMO'NICKS*, niti-mdn/-Iks. 2.8. [xve¢pwr.) 
Medicines for diseases of the lungs. 
To POACH 4, pdish. 352. v. a. ‘Locus pechez, Fr.] 
To boil slightly. Bacon. To begin without com- 
leting : from the practice of boiling eggs slightly. 
Taser, [ pocher, Fr] To stab; to pierce, Carew. 
[ poche, a pocket.] To plunder by stealth. Garth, 
To POACH, pdtsh. vn. [poche, Fr.] To steal 
ame; to carry off game privately in a bag. 
eaitmont and Fletcher. To be damp; to be 


swampy. Mortimer. 
POA'CHTARD. potsh/-Ard. a.s, A kind of water 


. Hall, _ fowl. 
ct of putting or sinking | POA‘CHER, pétsh’-dr. 98. n. s. One who steals 


me, More. ; 

A‘CHINESS, pdtsh’-é-nés. n. s. Marshiness; 

ampness. Mortimer. 

POA’CHY, pdtsh’-é. 2. Damp; marshy. Mortimer. 

oe pok. n.s. [poc, Sax.] A pustule raised by the 
smallpox. 

POCKET §, pok’-kit. 88. 2. s. [pocca, Sax.; pochet, 
Fr.] The small bag inserted into clothes. Prior. 
A pocket is used in trade for a certain quantity : 
as, a pocket of hops, because it is a poke or sack. 

To POCKET, pdk’-kit. v. a. [ pocheter, Fr.] To put 
in the pocket. Pope.—T'o pocket up. A prover- 
bial form that denotes the doing or taking any 
thing clandestinely. TOW TH 

POCKETBOOK, pdk’-kit-b46k. n, s. A paper book 
carried in the pocket for hasty notes. Watts. 

PO'CKETGLASS, pdk’-kit-glés. n. s. Portable 
looking-glass. Prior. 

PO'CKFRETTEN?®, pdék’-frét-t@n. a. [pock and 

ret, to corrode.) Pitted with the smallpox. 

PO'CKHOLE, ny ‘-hdle. n. s. Pit or scar made by 

we, op 
ing 


the smallpox, 

POCKINESS, pok’-ké-nés. n.s. The state of 
POCKY, pok’-ké. a, [from pox.] Infected with the 
| pox. Denham. 
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PO'CULENT,, p6k’-ka-lént. a. [ pocudum, Lat.} Fit) structed with the nicety and precision of stitches 
for drink. Bucon. made or devised by the needle. Shakspeare. 

POD §, pad. n. s. [ bode, boede, Dutch.] The cape | To POINT, pdint. v. a. To sharpen; to f or 
of legumes ; the case of seeds. Mortimer. grind to a point. Bacun, To direct tow an 

PODA'GRICAL, po-dag’-gré-kAl. a. [rodaypixds.] || object, by way of forcing it on the notice. Shak. 





Afflicted with the gout. Brown. Gouty; relating || To direct the eye or notice. Pope. To show, as by 

to the gout. directing the finger. Nwnb. xxxiv. [ pointer, Fr] 
PO/DDER, pédd/-dar. n. s. A gatherer of peascods,|| ‘To direct towards a place: as, The cannon were 

beans, and other pulse. Dict. pointed against the fort. ‘To distinguish by stops 
PODGE, pddje. n. s. A puddle ; a plash. Skinner. 


or points. Knatchbull. To appoint. Spenser. 
To POINT, pélut. v. 2. To note with the finger; to 
force upon the notice, by directing the finger to 
Jonson | wards ut. Ray. To distinguish words or sentences 
PO'ESY, pd’-¢-sé. nm. s. [poesie, Fr.; poesis, Lat.;'| by points. Forles. ‘To indicate, as dogs do to 
xolnets, Gr.] The art of writing poems. B. Jonson.|, sportsmen. Gay. To show distinetly. Swi/t. 
Poem; meirical composition; poetry. Shak. A{} POINTED, pdint’4d. «. or participle. Sharp; hav- 
short conceit engraved on a ring or other thing.|; ing a sharp point or pique. Dryden, Epigram- 
Shak: ; matical ; nding in conceits. Pope. 
POETS, -€t. 99. ns. [poete, Fr.; poeta, Lat.;|| POMNTEDLY, pdin’-éd-lé. ad. In a pointed man- 
xolnrns, Gr.] An inventor; an author of fiction; a ner. Dryden. 
writer of poems; one who writes in measure. Dry- || POI'NTEDNESS, péint’-éd-nés. n. s. Sharpness; 
den. pickedness with asperity. B. Jonson. Epigram- 
POETASTER, pé/-t-tis-tdir. n.s. [poetastre, Fr.]|| _ matical smariness. Dryden. 
A vile, petty poet. B. Jonson. POUNTEL, pdint’41. x. s. [ pointille, Fr.) A kind of 
PO'ETESS, pa ee n. 8. [poetesse, old Fr.] A aps or style. Wicliffe. Any thing on a point. 
h 


female — Bp. l. rham. 
POE’TICAL, pd-4r’-té-kal. * [rommrexds, Gr. poeti- || POINTER, pdinv’-dr. 98. n.s. Any thing that points, 
POE'TICK, pd-4r'-tik. 509. § cus, Lat.] Expressed Watts, A dog that points out the game to sports- 
in poctry ; pertaining to poetry; suitable to poetry. men. Gay. 
Shakspeare. POINTINGSTOCK, pélnt’-Ing-stdk. 2. s. Some- 
POE’/TICALLY, pd-@i/-t2-kil-lé. ad. With_ the thing made the object of ridicule. Shakspeare. 
qealiies of poetry ; by the fiction of poetry. Dry- || POIN os, pdint’-lés. a. Blunt; not sharp; ob- 
. tuse. Dryden. 

POE'TICKS®, pd-ét'-tiks. n. s. The doctrine of poe- || POISE®, pdtze. 299. n.s, See Poze. But poise is 
try. Dr. Warton, now the usual and the correct way of writing it. 
To POETIZE, pd’#t-ize. v. n. [poetiser, Fr.] To) POVSON 4, pé¥’-z’n, 170, 299. n. s. [poison, | 
write like a poet. Donne | That which destroys or injuries life by a sma 


PO/EM, po’-ém. 99. n. s. [poema, Lat.; xolnya, oo | 


The work of a poet; a metrical composition. 











POETRESS, pd’-ét-rés, ns. [poetris, Lat.] Ashe|| quantity, and by means not obvious to the senses 5 
t. Spenser. ; venom. Davies. Any thing infectious or malig- 
YETRY, po/-é-tré. ns. [poeterie, old Fr.] Met-|| nant. Whole Duty of Man. : 
rica) composition F the = or practice - writing || Zo POV'SON, pde’-2'n. v. a. To infect re poison. 
poems, Cleaveland. ‘ocms ; étical pieces.|} Rose . To attack, injure, or ki tson 
Shak , faa : ives. 2 Mace. As “To corre ; to taint. Rib. 
POI'GNANCY, p8e-nin-sé. 387. n. s. The power|| POISON-TREE, po¥-z'n-iréé. ns. A plant. Afil- 
of stimulating the palate; sharpness. Swift. The | ler. . 
POVGNANTS, pbU-akit. 387. 0. [poigmant, FrJ||Rhakeorne’ A comapier Sadi 
, - . . a, r. Shakspeare. corrupter. , 
Gherp , penetrating. Spenser. a ; stimulating || POV'SO! IFULS, pOd/-2'n-fal. a. Replete with venom. 
the ate. um. . vere; piercing; || Dr. White. 
ainful. South. Irritating ; satirical y keen. had POI'SONING®, pié’-2’n-ing. n.s. Act of adminis- 
JVGNANTLY®*, péé/-nint-l. ad. In a, piere-|| tering or killing by poison. Ashmole. ; 
ing. stimulating, or irritating manner. 1 POISONOUS, pde/-z'n-dis. a. Venomous; having 
POINT §, pdint. 299. n. s. [poinct, point, Fr.; punc-|! the qualities of poison. Shakspeare. 
= et Pde sharp en : of any ra ig or || POVSONOUSLY, péd’-2’n-ds-lé. ad. Venomously. 
» Shak. A string with a tag. Shak. Head-|| South. — 
lan 3 promontory. Addison. A sting of an epi- | POI SONOUSNESS, pde’-z'n-ds-nés. n. s. The qual- 
fe turn of words or thought. Dryden, An indi|| POVTRIELS para 205, me [poictrel, Fr-5 pet 
le 7 tht. Dryden. An indi- , SL, pbe’-trél. 299, n. s. rel, Ft.5 pet- 
visible part of space. Locke. An "iedivieible part|| ftorale, Ital. goccber Lat] pe ey the breast 
of time ; amoment. Davies. A small space. Prior. | of a horse. Skinner. A graving tool: probably 
Punctilio ; a Selden, Part arsine of time | pointel, whee is the true word. id F 
or space ; critical moment; exact place, Gen. xxv. || IZE$, ze, 299, n. s. ise, PESC, O 'T.3 
a aoe Fon Nove mains ge in a later.] pb ove ot any og spotets 
3 . z 3 of a sur-|| to the tre. Sir 7’. Elyot. alance 5 : 
face divided by spots ; the ace or sise point. One | equilitrioe. Haid. A regulating power. Dry- 
. the i whieh the hicnagh nr of = || den. : Fr.) To bal 
orizon and | mariner’s compass is divided.|| To POIZE, ize, v.a. [ peser, Fr.] To ance ; 
Baron. Particular place to which any thing is di-|} to hold or i in e Pl said Sidney. To 
rected. Brown, Particular; particular “mode, load with weight, Afilton, To be equipondcrant 
Shok. An aim; the act of aiming or striking.|| to. Shak. ‘To weigh; to examine by the balance. 
Suc iseea mace thing saat 5 the = the | ‘ ones ook oppress with weight. Bhalepere. a 
- Roscommon, Particular ; instance ; CE §, pdke. 2. s. [pocea, Sax.; poche, Fr., poke. 
example. Temple. A single position ; a single Icel.] A ork ae in the north of Ralabd. 
age ny bi by le part = : ee eee ween Stwed.1 To feel in th 
any whole. mel, note; a POKE, poke. r. a. a, Swed.] To feel in the 
_ Shak Condition. gy Chancer — Pointhlank. | dark; to bear ce t co with a bag instrument. 
irectly ; as, an arrow is shot to the pointhlank or | Brien. 
atyite amas werk et —_— ~ ren ; In its | POKER, pd’-kar. 98, n. s. The iron bar with whieh 
ary sense, work performed by the 1 e; and | en stir the fire. Siwiff. 
rae tare pointlace is still Fomailiee to every female : ! POKING* oy adner e Drudging ; servile: a col- 
secondary sense, point devise became applica-'|  loquial e pression, Gray. 
hle to whatever was uncommonly exact, - con- || PORING. STICK, pd -kng-stTk. n.s. An instrument 
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anciently made use of to adjust the plaits of the}; skill. Austin. With elegance of manners; , gen- 
rufis which were then worn. Middleton. teelly. Warton. 
PO'LACRE*, eae fae a Levantine ves- |; POLI’TENESS, pd-lhe’-nés. n. s. i pelican, Fr.] 
se 





PO'LAQUE*, tage A || Refinement. Blackwall. Elegance of manners; 
PO'LAR, p’-lar. 88. a. Ecorse Fr.] Found near entility ; good breeding. Swift. 
the pole; lying near the pole; issuing from the || POLITICAL, po-lit’-té-kal. 170. a. [woderixds.] Re- 


onal relating to the pole. Milton. lating to politicks; relating to the administration 
pense po-lar’-é-té. n. s. Tendency to the aol rags affairs; civil. Kettlewell. Cunning ; 

e. Brown. skilful. 
LARY, pé-lar-é. a. (polaris, Lat.] ‘Tending to || POLV’TICALLY, pd-lit’-td-kal-¢., ad. With relation to 
the pole; having a direction toward the poles. | aggre administration. Mede. Artfully; political- 


. . Knolles. 

POLE §, pdle. n. s. [ polus, Lat.; pole, Fr.) The ex- | POLITICA’STER, pd-lit-t¢-kas’-tdr. nm. s. A petty, 
tremity of the axis of the earth ; either of the points || ignorant Pipe to politicks, L’ Estrange. 

» on which the world turns. Milion. [pole,Sax.] A}, POLITICIAN, pél-lé-tish’-Gn. n. s. [ politicien, Fr.] 
long staff. Bacon. A tall piece of timber erected.|| One versed in the-arts of government ; ove skilled 
Shak. A measure of length containing five yards|| in politicks. Shak. A man of artifice; one of 
and a half. Spenser. An instrument of measuring.|) deep contrivance. South. 

Bacon. POLITY'CIAN*, pél-lé-tish’-An. a. Cunning; play- 

To POLE, pdle. v. a. To furnish with poles. Mor-|| _ ing the part of a man of artifice. Milton. 
timer, PO'LITICK §, pél’-lé-tik. a. [wodrrexds.] Political ; 

PO'LEAXE, pdle’-dks, n.s. An axe fixed toalong|| civil. In this sense political is almost always used, 

le. Honwell. except in the phrase body politick. Sidney. Pru- 

PO'LECAT, pdle/-kit. n.s. [Pole or Polish cat§|| dent; versed in affairs. Shek. Artful; cunning. 
The fitchew : a stinking animal. Shakspeare. ; || _ In this sense political is not used. Bacon. - 

POLEDAVY, pdle’-da-vé, n.s. A sort of coarse | PO/LITICK®*, pél’-lé-tik. n. s. A politician. Ba- 
cloth. Hovwell. f || con. 

POLE/MICAL §, pd-lém/-mé-kAl. Qa. [rodepex/s.] || PO'LITICKLY, pél’-lé-tik-lé. ad. Artfully; cun- 

POLE/MICK §, 4 atime 509.§ Controvergal;,| ningly. Shakspeare. ; 
disputative. Fedl. || PO'LITICKS, pél’-lé-tiks. n. s. The science of 

KX? The o in these words is under the same predicanent | eablick affairs Drude practice of administering 
ae  eeleern Seen a To PO'LITIZE*, pol'-letze. v. 2. To play the 

POLE’MICK, pd-lém’-mik. n.s. Disputant; ¢ontro- |, litician. Milton. Ob. T’. 
vertist. Pope. | PO/LITURE, pél’-lé-tshire. n. s. [ politure, Fr.] The 

POLE/MOSCOPE, pd-lém’-bs-kdpe. n.s, [mé\cuos | gloss given by the act of polishing. Donne. 
and cxoréw.} [In opticks.}] A kind of crooked or | POLITY §, pol -Ie-te. n. 8. [rodtrcia.] A form of 
oblique perspective glass, contrived for seeing)! government; civil constitution. Hooker. Policy; 

jects that do not lie directly before the eye.) art; a B. Jonson. ; 
Dict. ; | POLLS, pall. 406. n.s. [ polle, pol, Dutch.] The back 

PO'LESTAR, pdle’-star. n. s. A star near the pole, | part of the head. Shak. A catalogue or list of 
by which navigators compute their northern lati-|| persons; a register of heads. Shak. A fish called 
tude; cynosure; lodestar. Dryden. Any guide | generally a chub; a cheven. 
or director. Burton. || Tio POLL, pall. v. a. To lop the top of trees. Bacon. 

POLEY-MOUNTAIN, pé’-lé-mddn-tin.n.s.A plant.|| To cut off hair from the head; to clip short; to 
Miller. shear. Ezek. xliv. To mow; to . Shak. To 
POLICE, pd-lées’. 112. n.s. [Fr.] The regulation!) plunder ; to strip; to pill. Spenser. To take a list 
and government of a city or country, so far as re- || or register of persons. ‘To enter one’s name in a list 
rds the inhabitants. Bp. Berkeley. l or register. Dryden. 'To insert into a tumber as 

PO'LICED, pd-léést’. 359. 2a. [ policd, Fr.] Regu-); a voter. Tickell—Polled sheep. Sheep without 

PO'LICIED®, pdi’-¢-sld. lated ; formed into aj! horns. Mortimer. 
oer course of administration. Bacor . /PO/LLARD, pél’-lard. 88, n. s. A tree ager Bacon. 

PO'LICY, pol’-lé-sé. n, & [wodtrcla, Gr.; politia, A clipped coin. Camden. The chub fish Ains- 
Lat.] The art of government, chiefly with respect)/ worth. A stag that has cast his horns. Beaxmont 
to foreign powers. Art; prudence} management)! and Fletcher. A mixture of bran and meal. Ains- 
of affairs; stratagem. Shak. [ potica, sem A| worth. 
warrant for money in the publick funds; a ticket;), To PO'LLARD®, pAl’-lard. v. ¢. To lop the tops 
a warrant for some peculiar kinds of claim. Black-|| of trees; to poll. Evelyn. 
stone, In Scotland, the pleasure-grounds about a|| PO/LLEN, pdl’-lin. 99. ns. A fine powder, com- 
eutleman’s mansion. Gray. monly understood by the word farina; as also a 
0 POLISH $, pél’-lish. vr. a. [polio, Lat.; polir,|) sort of fine bran. Batley. 

Fr.} To smooth ; to brighten by attrition ; to gloss. || PO’LLENGER, pél’-lén-jar. n. s. Brushwood. T'us- 
* Ecclus. xxxviii. “To refine; to make elegant of |! ser. . 

manners. Bp. Taylor. PO'LLER, pél’-lir. 98. ns. A barber ; one who 
To POLISH, pal- ish. v. x. To answer to the act shears, clips, or shaves. Cofgrare. A pillager; 

















of polishing ; to receive a gloss. : a robber; a plunderer. Burton. One who votes 
PO'LISH, pél’-lish. 544. n.s. [ poli, polissure, FrJ|| | or polls re 

Artificial gloss ; brightness given by attrition. Ad-|} PO/LLEVIL, pél-é’-vl.n.s. A ae swelling, inflam 

dison. Elegance of manners. Addison. | mation, or imposthume, in the horse's poll or nape 
PO LISHA LE, pol’-lish-a-bl. a. [polissable, Fr.] ii of the neck. Farrier’s Dict. 

Capable of being polished. Cotgrave. i} POLLYNCTOR*, pél-lingk’-tar. n. s. [Lat.] One 
PO LISHEDNESS*, pol’-lish-éd-nés, n. s. State of || who prepares materials for embalming the dead ; 

being polished, or glossed. Donne, State of being || a kind of undertaker. Grerniuill. j 

refined, or elegant. Coventry. | POLLOCK, pdl-lik, 166. 2. s. A kind of fish. 
POLISHER, pél’-lish-fir. 98. n.s. The person or|) Carew. 

instrument that gives a gloss, Addison. | 7'0 POLLU'TE §, pol-hite’. v. a. [ polluo, Lat. To 


PO'LISHING®, pél-lish-Ing. n. s. gh <r gives make unclean, in a religious sense; to efile. 

by attrition. Lam. iv. Refinement. ‘oldsmith. =, Numb. xviii, To taint with guilt; to corrupt. 2 

POLITE §, pd-lite’. 170. a. [politus, Lat.) Glossy;;!  Esdr. xv. To corrupt by mixtures of ill, either 

smooth. Smith. Polished ; refined. Wotfon. Ele-| = oe Dryden. 'To pervert by pol- 
ution. 


tof manners. Pope. i! ton. 
POLITELY, po-ilte’-(e. ad, With refinement ; with y POLLU'TE®, pdl-lite’. prt. a, Polluted. Milton. 
go aT | 
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POLLU’TEDNESS, pél-li/-téd-nés. n. s. Defile- 
ment; the state of being polluted. 

POLLU’‘TER, pél-li’-tdr. 98. n. «. Defiler; cor- 
rupter, Dryden. 

POLLUTION. pdl-ld/-shan. n. s. [Fr.; pollutio, | 
Lat.] The act of defiling. Ayliffe. The state of | 
being defiled ; defilement. Milion. 

POLONAI’SE*, pél-d-naze’. n.s. A kind of robe) 
or dress, adopted from the fashion of the Poles, 
which has been worn by English women. Gudhrie. | 


‘POLT-FOOT®, pdlt’-fat, n.s. A crooked foot ; a foot || 
in any respect distorted. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
POLT-F » pole’-fat. a. Having distort- 


POLT-FOO'TE pole fda. § ed feet. B. Jon- 


son, 
POLTRON 6, pél-trd4n’. 2. s. [poltron, Fr.] A cow- | 
ard; a nidget; a scoundrel. 

This is one of those half French, half English words 
that shows, at once, our desire to imitate the oasal 
vowel, = our incapacity to do it proporly.—See Ex- 
CORE. . 


POLTRON*, pdl-trdin’. a. Base ; vile ; contempti- 
ble. Hammond. 
POLTRO/NERY*, 4 toh gas 


PO/LTRONRY*, p6l’-trddn-ré. 
Cowardice ; baseness. B. Jonson. 

wipe , pd’-lé. n. s. [polium, Lat.] An herb, Ains- 
worth. 

PO'LY. [ro\6.] A prefix ofien found in the compo- 
sition of words derived from the Greek, and inti- 
mating multitude : as, polygon, a figure of many) 
angles ; h many feet. 





n. 3. © 
eria, ltalian.] 





an animal wit 


POLVACOUBTICK, pilb-k-kod silk. a. [rods 
rot dxéw.] That multiplies or magnifies sounds. 





XP The reason that the o, though under the secondary 
accent, in the first syllable of this and several follow- 
ing words, is long, is because two vowels succeed it in 
the following syllables —See Principles, No. 534. W. 


POLYA‘NTHOS, pd-lé-dn’-thas. n. s. [modds and 
dv@os.) A plant. Thomson, 
PO/LYCHREST*, pé’-lé-krést. n. s. [odds and 


xenoros.] [In medicine. ] A term for what serves for 
rm uses ; any thing useful for several purposes. 
velyn, 
POLYE’DRICAL, pd-lé-@d/-dré-kAl. : a. [modide- 
POLYE’DROUS, po-lé--dris. 314. § — doos, Gr. 5 | 
yedre, Fr.] Having many sides, Boyle, | 
P Sehgl tors *, pd-ld-¢/-dron. n. s, A multiplying- 
ass, Reid. 
POLYGAMIST i a n. s. One that 
holds the lawfulness of more wives than one at a 
POLYGAMY 6, polig’-gh-mé 
sY¥Y'GAMY $, g’-ga-mé. 518. n.s. [ polyga- 
—, Fr.; odrvyapia, Gr.]  Plurality of; wives. 


ocke, 
PO/LYGLOT, pél’-lé-gidt. a. 
i Fr.) Having many 


PO’LYGLOT®, pdl/-lé-giit. n.s. One who under- 
stands many languages. Howell. ‘That which con- 
tains many languages, 7 Newcome. 

POLYGON §, pdl’-Ié-gon. 166. n.s. [nodds and yw- 
via.] A figure of many angles. Watts. 

POLY’GONAL, pé-lig’-gd-nal. a. Having many an- 


les. 
POLY’GONY®, po-te’-go-nt. n. s. [polygonum, 
-] Knotgrass. Spenser. 

"*O/LYGRAM, pdl/-lé-gram. n. s. [roddg and yodp-! 
pa.) A figure consisting of a great number of lines. | 
OLY'GRAPHY, péd-lig’-gri-f. n. s. [xodds and! 

yead.] ‘The art of writing in several unusual man- | 

ners of Cipher ; as also deciphering the same. Bur-| 


ton, 
POLYHEDRON }, pdl-é-hé/-drén, n.s. Any thing 
with many sides, 
POLY'LOGY, po-li’-I0j8. 518, n. s. [woddg and. 
Aoyds.] Talkativeness. Granger. 
POLY'MATHY, limn/-ma-thé. 518. nos. [sodd¢ | 
aad yxdyOavw.] The knowledge of many arts and, 


ke aren Gr. 3 
anguages. Knateh- | 


sciences ; also an acquaintance with many differ- 
ent subjects. Hartlib. 
POLY’PHONISM, po-lif’-fo-nizm. n.s. [rots and 
wot] Multiplicity of sound. Derham. 
POLYPE’TALOUS, pél-lé-pét’ -tal-ds. a. [ods and 


|| POLYPODES, 5 Y-le-pod me polypod: 
* -lé-pode. 2 n. s. ium, 
PO/LYPODY,’ Pa lip Dede. ¢ Lat.] Yeiton Mil- 


ler. 

PO/LYPE*, pél’-lp. n. s. A sea animal; the poly- 

us. Davies. A small water insect. 

PO/LYPOUS, pél’-lé-pas. 314. a, Having the na- 

ture of a polypus; having many feet or roots. Ar- 

buthnot. 

PO'LYPUS$, pél/-lé-pas. mn. s. [rodvmous.] Any 
thing in general with many roots or feet, as a swell- 
ing i the nostrils; but it is likewise applied to a 
is i concretion of grumous blood in the heart 
and arteries. Sharp. A sea animal with many 
feet. Pope. 

PO’LYSCOPE, pél’-lé-skdpe. n. s. [xodds and exo- 
réw.] A multip ying glass. Dict. 

PO’LYSPAST, pél’-lé-spast. n. s. polyspaste, Fr.) 
A machine consisting of many pulleys. Dict. 

PO/LYSPERM §*, pdl/-lé-spérm. n. 8. [ohv omep- 
pa.] Any tree’s fruit containing many of its seeds. 


Evelyn. 
POLYSPE/RMOUS, pdl-lé-spér’-mis. a. [rodds and 
exipua.] Those plants which have more than four 
s succeeding each flower, and this without any 
+ . 
POLYSYLLA‘BICAL, pOl-lé-sil-TAb/-bé-Kel 
POLYSYLLA‘BICK*, pél-lé-sil-lib/-ik, a 
ble. Warton. 
POLYSY’LLABLE($, pél-lé-sil-la-bl. n. s. [rodds 
of many syllables. 
POLYSY'NDETON, pél-lé-sin’-dé-t6n. n. s. [rodw- 
oes A figure of rhetorick by which the copu- 
overcame. 
POLY’THEISM §, pél'-lé-thé-izm. [p6l/-¢-thd-Izm 
Ged.) e doctrine of plurality of gods. Stilling- 
eet. 
POLY! THEIST, péV’-lé-thé-tst. [pdl'-¢-thd-Ist, Jones ; 
ty of gods. ombe. 
POLYTHEI'STICAL*, p6l-lé-thé-Is/-18-kal. , ™ 
Holding plurality of gods. A. Smith. 
POMA’ eP n. 8. [ eum, Lat.] The dross of 
. Dict. 
POMA’ *EOUS, po-ma’-shis. 357. a. [ pomum, Lat.] 
Consisting of apples. Philips. 
fragrant ointment. 
PO/MANDER, pé-min’-dir. 98. n.s. [ pomme d’am- 
der. Shakspeare. 
POMA'T UM, pd-ma'-tim. a. s. [Lat.] An oint- 
To POMA’'TUM®, pd-ind'-tam. v. a. To apply po- 
matum to the hair. 
round head like an apple. Dict. 
POMECI’'TRON, paim-sit’-trin. n. s. [ pome and cit- 
RA‘NAT rat vapors 91. n. s. . 
mum granatum, Lat.] re tree. Miller. ‘The 
PO'MEROY, pim’-rde. n. s. A sort of apple. 
PO/MEROYAL, pam-réé/-Al, 
POMEWATER®, pam’-wh-tar. ». 5. A sort of ap- 
none Shakspeare. 
A term applied to plants which have the largest 
fruit, and are covered with thick, bard rind. Ray. 
A round ball or knob, Sidney. The knob that 
balances the blade of the sword. Sidney, ‘The 


certain order or number. 
Having many syllables; pertaining to a polysylla- 
and evAAan.}| A wo older. 
ative is often repeated : as, I came, and saw, and 
Jones ; \--th’-lam, Perry.} n.s. [rodis and 
pol-¢-the’-ist, Perry.) n.s. One that holds plurali- 
POLYTHEISTICK*, pél-lé-thé-is’-tik. 
cider pressin 
POMA‘DE, pd-mide’. n. s. [Fr.; pomado, Ital.] A 
bre, Fr.) A sweet ball; a perfumed ball or pow- 
ment for the hair. R. Turner. 
To POME, pome. v.n. [ pommer, Fr.] To grow to a 
- BS citron apple: B. Jonson. 
fruit. Peacham. 
} Ainsworth. 
MI‘FEROUS, pd-mif-fér-ts, a. [pomifer, Lat.] 
PO/MMEL §, pam’-mil. 99, .s. [ pomellus, low Lat.} 
protuberaut part of 7 — before. Dryden. 


PON 
—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tube, tab 


To PO'MMEL, pim’-mil. v. a. [ pommeler, Fr.] To 
beat with any thing thick or bulky; to beat black 
and blue; to bruise; to punch. Beaumont and 


Fletcher. 
PO/MMELED*, pam’-mild. «. [In heraldry.) De-) 
ry the pommel of a sword or dagger. 


POMP$, pémp. n.s. [pompe,Fr.; pompa, Lat. 5 
roprh, ae [re o splendour and osten-' 


A 
tation. Mion. Splendour ; pride. Catechism, Com. 


Prayer. 

POMPA’TICK®, pém-pat’-Ik, a. [pompatus, Lat.] | 
Pompous ; ostentatious. De 

POMPET*, pdm’-pét. n. s. [ pompette, Fr.) The ball 
with which a Spor blacks the letters, Cotgrave. 

POMPHOLYX, 
and friable substance, found in crusts adhering to. 
the domes of the furnaces and to the covers of the 
crucibles in which brass is made. Hill. i 

PO/MPION, ——- 165. n. s. [pompon, Fr.] A) 


be kin. man. 

P MPIRE, pam’-pire. n. s. [pomum and pyrus, 

Lat.) A sort of pearmain. Ainsworth. 

POMPO'SITY*, poar-phe'-st-tt. n. s. Ostentatious- 
ness; boastfulness. Aikin, A modern word. 

POMPOUS$, pdm’-pas. 314. a. [pompeux, Fr.) 
Splendid; magnificent; grand; showy. Pope. 

PO'MPOUSLY, pdm’-pas-lé. ad. Magnificently ; 


splendidly. Dryden. 

POMPOUSNESS, p'm/-pis-nés. n. s. Magnifi- 
cence ; splendour. Addison. | 

POND, pnd. n. s. [supposed to be the same with | 
pound ; from ptudan, Sax.) A small pool or lake 
of water; a basin; water not running or emitting 
any stream. Sidney. 

To PONDER 4, pon’-dar. 98. v.a. [pondero, Lat.] 
To weigh mentally ; to consider; to attend. St. 











Luke, it. ; 

To PO/N DER, pSn'-dar, v.n. To think ; to muse: 
with on. xe 

PO'NDE RABLE, p6n/-dar-4-bl. a. [ cog rely Lat.] 
Capable to be weighed; mensura le by scales. | 


Brown. 

PONDERAL, pén‘-dar-4l. a. Estimated by weight, | 
distinguished from numeral. Arbuthnot. 

PONDERA/TION, pdn-dar-d/-shan. n. s. The act 
of rong . Bp. Hall. 

PO'ND RER, pon’-dar-dr. n.s. One who ponders. 
Whitlock. 

PONDERINGLY*, pdn/-dar-Ing-lé. ad. With due 
estimation. Hammond, 

PONDEROSITY, pon-dar-bs'~sb-té. n. s. [ ponde- 
rosité, Fr.] Weight; gravity; heaviness. Brown. 

PONDEROUS §, pon’-dar-ds. 314. a. [ ponderosus, 
Lat.] Heavy; weighty. Bacon. Important ; mo- | 
menious. Shak. | 


orcible; strongly impulsive. | 

Bacon. F | 

PO/NDEROUSLY, pdn/-dar-fs-lé. ad. With great 
weight. 

PO'NDEROUSNESS, pon/-dar-as-nés, n. s, Heavi- | 


ness; weight; gravity. Boyle. 
PO'NDWEED, pind/-wéed. n.s. A plant. Ains-| 


worth. 
PONENT, pdy-nént. [See Levant.] a. [ponente, 
i) Western. Millon. 
PO/NIARD 6, pén’-yard, 113, 272. n. s. [poignard, 
Fr.} A dagger; a short stabbing weapon. Shak- | 





spare. 
To PO/NIARD, pSn’-yard. va, To stab with "| 


niard, Colgrave 


PONK, pdnk. 2. s. { puke, Icel.] A nocturnal spirit. 


Spenser’. 
PONTAGE, be/-sihe. 90. n. s. [ pontage, Fr. ; pon- 
tagium, low Lat.] Duty paid for the reparation of 
bridges. Ayliffe. 
PONTIFF §, pén'-tif. n. s. [ pontife, Fr. ; 
Lat.] A priest; a high priest. Bacon, 
' _ Blackstone. 
PONT! FICAL, 
iftcalis, Vat. 
Ful 2. Popish. 
Shak. 
Milton. 


he pope. 


n-tif’--kil. a. [ pontifical, Vr. ; 
Belonging to a high priest. 
igh. Splendid ; magnificent. 





ntifex,|| To POP, pop 


POP 


, ball ;—6il ;—pdtind ;—vhin, THis. 


| PONTYFICAL, pon-tif--kal. n. s. [pontificale, 
Lat.) A book containing rites,and ceremonies 
ecclesiastical. South. Dress and ornament of a 
Bren or bishop. Lowth. 

| PONTIFICA’LITY®*, pédn-ti-e-kal’4-12. n.s. The 

state and D (ohag; wea of the pope of Rome ; the 

a acy. Abp. Usher. 

PONTIFICALLY, pén-tif-@-kal-é. ad. In a pon- 
tifical manner. 

PONTIFICATE, pon-tif-fe-kat. 90, n. s. | pontificat, 
Fr. ; pontificutus, Lat.) Papacy; popedom. Ad 


dison. 
PO/NTIFICE, pdn’-té-fls. 142. n.s. [ pons and fa- 
cio.) Bridge-work; edifice of a bride. Sled, 


pdm/-fo-liks. n.s. A white, light, | PON IFI/CIAL*, pon-té-fish/-al. a. Popish, Burton. 


| PONTIFICIAN, 
tificial. Bp. Hall, 

PONTIFVCIAN, pén-té-fish’-fn. n. s, One who ad- 
heres to the popes a papist. Mountague. 

PONTIFICK®*, pdn- Pik. a. Relating to priests. 
Milton. Popish. Shenstone. 

PO/NTLEVIS, pont’-lé-vis. n. s. [In horsemanship.] 
A disorderly, resisting action of a horse in. diso- 
bedience to his rider, in which he rears up several 
times running. Bailey. 

PONTON, pdn-tddn'. [See Potrron and En- 
corE.] n.s. [Fr.] A floating bridge or invention 
to pass over water; made of two great boats 
placed at some distance from one another, both 
planked over, as is the interval between them. 
with rails on their sides: the whole so strongly 
built as to carry over horse and cannon. Military 


n-té-fish’-in. a. Papistical ; pon- 


Dict. 

PO'NY, pd’-nd. n.s, A small horse. 

POOL, pddl. 306. n.s. [pul, Sax.] A lake of standing 

POOP $ alte 306, a1 [pomeee, F L 

: . 306. n. 8. ppe, Fr.; puppis, Lat, 
The hindunost part of sks ai Sidney. } 

To POOP®, pddp. v.a. A ship is said to be ; 
when it receives on the poop the shock of a high 
and heavy sea. 

POOR $, pddr. 306. a. [poune, Norm. Sax. ; pau- 
vre, Fr.; povre, Span.) Not rich; — ne- 
cessitous ; oppressed with want. Shak. rifling ; 
narrow ; of little dignity, force, or value. Bacon. 
Paltry ; mean; contemptible. Bacon. Unimpor- 
tant. Swift. Unhappy; uneasy; pitiable. Waller. 
Mean; depressed; low; dejected. Bacon. [A 
word of tenderness.] Dear. [A word of slight 
contempt.] Wretcaed. Baker. Not good; not fit 
for any purpose. Shak.— The poor. [collectively.] 

_ Those who are in the lowest rank of the communi- 
ty; those who cannot subsist but by the charity 

of others ; but it is sometimes used with laxity for 

any not rich, South.—Barren 5 dry : as, a poor soil. 

Lean; starved; emaciated. Gen. xl, Without 

| Spirit; flaccid. 

| POORJO/HN, pddrjon’. n. s. A sort of fish. Burto>. 

| POORLY, pddr’-lé. ad. Without wealth. Sidney. 

| Not prosperously ; with little success. Bacon. Mean- 


ly; without spirit. Shak. Without dignity. Wot- 


; ton, 
| POORLY, pddr’-lé. a. A colloquial expressron, in 


several parts of England, for indifferent in health. 
POO/RNESS, pddr’-nés. n. s. Poverty; indigence 5 
want. Chapman. Meanness; lowness ; want o 
| dignity. Howell. Narrowness ; want of capacity. 
Spectator, Sterility ; barrenness. : 
POORSPYRITED, pddr-spir’-it-4d. a. Mean ; cow- 
ardly. Dennis. 
POORSPIFRITEDNESS, pdér-spir’-it-4d-nés. 1. ¢, 
Ord vip napa See com Be A : 
POPS, pdp. n. s. [poppysma, Lat.) A small, smart, 
uvick aed di Eee” 
_v.n. To move or enter with a quick, 


sudden, and unexpected motion. Carew. 
it out or in suddenly, slyly, 


To POP, pdp. v. a. To ; 
or unexpectedly. Shak. To shift. Locke. 
edly. Beaumont 


POP*, php. ad. Suddenly; unexpect 
Hiei " 


and er. 


from and facto.) Bridge-building. || POPES, _n.&. [ papa, Lat.; dxwas. Gr.] ‘The 
: dace a . || bishop of Rome. see ’A small fish. Walton. 


v4 


a 


POR POR 


(CF 559.—Fite, far, All, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


POPE-JOAN*, pdpe-jone’. u. s. A game at cards. |) [ropterixos.) [In mathematicks.] That which de- 

Jenner. termines When, by what means, and how many 
PO’PEDOM, iat pets 166. n.s. [pope and dom.] || __ different ways, a problem may be solved. Diet. 

Papacy ; papal dignity. Shakspeare. PORK §, pork. n. s. [ pore, F'r.; porcus, Lat.) Swine’s 
PO! ELING" pope’-ling. n.s. One that adheres to || flesh unsalted. Shak. A hog; a pig. Milton. 

the . Troub. Reign of K. John. PORKEATER, pork’-é-tar, n.s. One who feeds 
POPERY , po’-pir-é. 555. n.s. The religion of the || on pork, Shakspeare. 

church of Rome. Swift. PO'RKER, pork’-tr, ns. A hog; a pig. Pope. 
POPESEY’E, pdps’-l. n.¢. The gland surrounded || PO'RKET’, pérk’-it. 99. n. s. A young hog. Dryden. 

with fat in the middle of the thigh. PO'RKLING, pork’-ling. 410. 2. s. A young pig. 


PO’PGUN, pdp’-gin. na. s, A gua with which chil- || Tusser. 
dren lay that only makes a noise. Cheyne. POROSITY, pé-nis’-sé-té, n. 8, [ porosité, Fr.] Qual 
Y ity of having 3. 


PO'PINJAY, -pin-ja. n.s. [papegay, Dutch. Bacon, 
A parrot. Pirsig a woodpecker. Peacham. PO’ROUS §, po’-rds. S14. a. t poreon, Fr.) Having 
small spiracles or passages. Chapman 


trifling fop, Shatspeare. , 
PO’'PISH, po’-pish. a. Taught by rod sg relating || PO'ROUSNESS, p0/-ras-nés. n.s. The quality of 
to popery; peculiar to popery. Hooker, te 3 okt the porous part. Dighy. 
PO'PISHLY, pd’-pish-lé. ad. “With tendeacy to po- || PORPHYRE, pér’-fir. 4 n. 8. [roagtpa, Gr. ; por- 
ry; ina popisi manner. Addison. PO’RPHYRY, pér’-far-&. § phyrites, Lat. ; porphy- 
PO’PLAR, pép’-lar. 88. n. s. [ peuplier, Fr. ; populus, || _ re, Fr.) Marble of a particular Lind. Peacham. 
Lat] A tree. Miller. PO/RPOISE, por’-pas, § 5 [pore poisson, Fr.] 
PO'PLIN®, pép’-lin. n. s. A kind of stuff, made both || PO'RPUS, POS: > The sea-hog. Locke. 
in England and Ireland, of silk and worsted. PORRA'CEOUS, pér-ra’-shds, a. [porraceus, Lat.] 
POPPY. ay ni bo Ss Lat.] PORRE CTION por-rak’-shi [ porrectio 
; -pe. m. 8. iy, Sax. ; paparer, Lat. e! ON, -shOn. 7m. 8, iO, 
A lower, aiies vidind et oof kg act of reaching forth. 
PO/PULACE, pdp’-pi-lis. 91. n.s, [Fr.; from pop- || PO'RRET, pér’-rit. 99. n. s. [porrum, Lat.] A scal- 
ulus, ed he vulgar; the multitude, Pope. lion. Brown. 
PO'PULACY, pép’-pi-li-sé. n. s. The common peo- || PORRIDGE, pér’-ridje. n.s. [more properly por- 
le; the multitude. King Charles. rage; porrata, low Lat.; from porrum, a leek.] 
PO/PULAR §, pdp’-pa-lir. 88. a. [ ire, Fr.;|| Food made by boiling meat in water ; broth. Shak- 


popularis, Lat.] Vulgar; plebeian. Milton. Suit- || speare, 
able to the conunon people ; familiar ; not critical. || PO RRIDGEPOT, pér’-ridje-pét. x. s. The pot in 
which meat is boiled for a family. Butler. 


er. Beloved by the people ; pieasing to the 

people. Hooker. Stucious of the favour of the peo- || PORRINGER, pér’-rin-jar. 1. 5. ‘he porridge.} 

A vessel in which broth is eaten. 2. It seems, 

in Shakspeare’s time, to have been a word of con- 
tempt for a headdress. re. 

PORT §, port. n. 3. [ port, Fr.; portus, Lat.) A har- 
bour ; a safe station for ships. Spenser, [pont, Sax. ; 
porta, Lat.; porte, Fr.) gate. Psaim ix. The 
r wey in a ship, at which the gun is put out. 

igh. [portée, Pr.) Carriage; air; mien; man- 
ner 5 bearing. Spenser. A kind of wine: from 
Oporto, in Portugal. Prior. The Ottoman court ; 
the Sublime Port: so called from the gate of the 





ee een 
ae 


ple. Dryden, oo or raging among the 
Ve: ulace : as, a popular distemper. 
POPULA‘RITY, pédp-pi-lir’-é-1é. n. s. [ populari- 
tus, Lat.] Graciousness ainong the people; state 
of being favoured by the people. Bucon. Repre- 
sentation suited to vulgar conception; what al- 
fects the vulgar. Bacon. 
PO/PULARLY, pdp/-pi-lar-lé, ad. In a popular 
manner ; so as to please the crowd. Dryden. Ac- 
sna i vul Hees tion, Brown. 
To ATE §, le. v. 7”. pulus 
Lat.] To breed 4, pp pe ; | sultan’s palace, where justice is distributed, 
POPULA’TION, pép-pi-la’-shdn. n,s, The state of a |) T'o PORT. port. t, a. [ porto, Lat; porter, Fr.] To 
POPULOSITY, pop-pirlos-tte. n rr Lp vost, | PORTABLE, por-tdcbl. 408, a, [portbilis, Lat. 
48 By tala 3 eg altitude of people. rown, || Manageable’ by the hand. ‘Such as may be borne 
PO’/PULGUS §, pdp’-pi-las. 314. a. [ populosus, Lat.J!| along with one. South. Such as is transported 
one SiR ae a agp om | - enerent chal — ag ee Locke. Suf- 
OUS -pli- . ad. Wi | ferable; su able. ; i 
le. ene oie i PORTABLENESS, por‘sti-bl-nés, n. 8, The quali- 
pOPtLousn ESS, pop’ —— n. s. The state 1 acl a Pera ie Fr]c 
of abounding with people. , ‘PORTAGE, ‘-ldje. 90. n. s. [ portage, Fr.] Car- 
PORCELAIN, poc!ab- thine. n.. {porcelaine, Fr.;|, riage; the ‘act of carrying. Stundard of Equality. 
porcellana, Ttal.] China; china ware ; fine dishes, | The price of carriage. vil. [from port.) Porthole. 
a a — ieee oti T _ ag and || = see ab Sali t mortal, 8 pértail 
refore semipellucid, Bucon. rtulaca, Lat.}] |; PORTAL, por’-tal. 88. n. s, [ portal, Span. ; il, 
An herb. y ree oo; ; Fry A pd the arch einilor Whick the gene opens 5 
PORCH, pdrish. 352. n. s. pete, Fr. ; portiens,'| a door. Shakspeare. ; 
Lat.] A roof supported by pillars before a door; an}) PO'RTANCE, por’-tinse. ». s. [ porter, Fr. Air 3 
en Judges, ii. A portico; a covered walk. i a oye ; port; ot Or ag ary 
akspeare. | POYRTASS, pér-tas. as. A breviary; a rer 
PORCUPINE, pédr’-ki-plne. 149. 2. ¢. pore espi.| book, Chaneer. : Cie 
or gies Fr.] Au animal as large as a moderate pig. || PORTATIVE®, pecan: a. [ portatif, Fr.] Port- 
Hill i Ob. T. 


. able. Chuarecer. . 

PORE 4, pdre. n. s. [ pore, Fr, ; 6005, Gr.] Spiracie || PORTCU LLIS, pért-kal’-ls, tn s. [portecoulisse , 
of the skin; passage of perspiration. Bacon. Any || POYRTCLUSE*, pért’-kldse. § Fr.J A sort of ma- 
narrow spiracle or passage. Quincy. , | chine like a harrow, hung over the gates of a city, 

To PORE, pore. v, x. To look with great intense-|! to be let down to keep out an enemy. 5 a il 
ness and care; to examine with great attention. || To PORTCU’LLIS, pért-kal/-lis. v. a. To bar; to 


LL —— 





Dryden. , | shut up. Shakspeare. 
To PORE®, pore. ». 2. To examine : with on. Mitr.|| POR TCU LLISED®, port-kal’-list. a. Having a 
PO/REBLIND, eae peri a. feommonly spoken || teullis. Shenstone. 
and written purblind ; rwods.) Neersighted ; short- || PO'RTED®, port’-4d. a. Having gates. B. Jonson. 
sighted. Bacon. || To PORTE/ND$§, pdr-ténd’. v. a. [ portendo, Lat.} 
TF RINESS, pd-ré-nés, ns. Fulness of pores.|| To foretoken; to foreshow as omens. Hooker. 
iseman 


; | PORTE/NSION, pér-tén’-shin. n. s. The act of fore- 
POPUSTICK Method, pd-ris'-tik-meui'-d. an. 5.')  tokeniag. peel Ob. J. 


POS POS 


—nd, méve, ndr, nt ;—tdbe, tib, ball ;—éil ;—pdiind ;—thin, THs. 


PORTE'NT §, pér-téav’. n. s. [ portentum, Lat.] Omen || POSER, pé/-zdr. 98. n. s. Oue who asks questions 
of ae igy foretokening misery. Shakspeare. | to try capacities; an examiner. Bacon. 
PORT NTO JS, pér-tén/-tds. a. [portentosus, Lat.) |; POSITED, pdz’-zit-éd. a. [ positus, Lat.] Placed ; 
Foretokening ill ; ominous. Shak. Monstrous 5 ranged. Hale. 
= ery are og Milton. || POSITION, pd-zish’-tin. x. s. [Fr.; positio, Lat.] 
RTER$, por’-tar. 98. n.s. [portier, Fr.; from)! State of being placed; situation. Wotton. Princi- 
porta, Lat.}] One that has the charge of the gate. ple laid down. Hooter. Advancement of any 
Shak, One who waits at the door to receive mes-|| principle. Brown. [ln grammar.] The state of a 
vowel placed before two consonants, as pompous ; 
or a double consonant, as d.c/e. 


POSI/TIONAL, pé-zish’-tin-il. a. Respecting pos: 














sages. Pope. [porteur, Fr., from porto, Lat.) One| 
who carries burthens for hire. Howell. A kind of | 
strong beer, [from being much drunk by porters, 





who tarry burthens, | tion, Brorwn, 
PORTERAGE, pér’-tir-idje. 90. n. s. Carriage.|) POSITIVE §, péz’-zé-tiv, 157. a. [ posilivusy Lat. ; 
Smith. Money paid for carriage, | positif, Fr.] Not negative; capable of being affirm- 


PO/RTERLY*, por’-tar-lé. a, Coarse; vulgar. Bray.') ed; real ; absolute. Bacon. Absolute 5 partie- 
PO/RTESSE, pér’-tés. n. s. A breviary. See Por: | ular; direct; not implied. Bacon. Dogmatical ; 


TASS. ready to lay down notions with confideuce. Rymer. 
PORTFO'LIO*®, pért-(0’-1é-6. n. s. [ ag fiom, Fr.]|| | Setued by arbitrary appointment, Hooker. Hav- 
A‘case, of the size of a large book, to keep loose || ing the power to enact any Jaw. Swift. Certain ; 
egipze or prints in. assured: as, He was posifire as to the fact. 
TGLAVE, pért’-glive. n.s. [ porter, and glaive, || PO'STTIVE®*, pdz’-zé-tiv. n. s. What is capable of 
Fr. and Erse.] A sword-bearer. Ainsworth. || being attirmed; reality. South. What settles by 
POYRTGRAVE, port’-grave. 2 on. s.  [popt-)| _ absolute appointment. Waterland, 
PORTGREVE, port’-gréve. senera, Sax.] | POSITIVELY, péz/-zé-tiv-lé. ad. Absolutely ; by 
The principal magistrate of port-towns, i way of direct position. Bacon, Not negatively. 
PO'RTHOLE, port’-bdle. n.s. A hole cut like a)! Bentley. Certainly ; without dubitation. Shak. 
window in a ship's sides where the guns are placed. | Perem torily 5 in strong terms. Sprat. 
PORTICO, pdr’-té-kd. n. s. [porticus, Lat. ; || POSITIVE? ESS, péz’-zé-tiv-nés. n. s. Actualness ; 
PO/RTICUS*, pdr-té-kas. § portico htal.; poptie,|| not mere negation. Norris. | Peremptoriness ; con 
Sax.] A covered walk ; a piazza. B. Jonson. | fidence. Government of the Tongue. 
PORTION §, pdr’-shdn. n.s. [Fr. 5; portio, Lat.] A | POSITIVITY, péz-é-tiv’-d-té. 2. s. Peremptoriness ; 
part. Job, xxvi. A part assigned; an allotment; a, confidence. Wats. A low word. 
dividend. Milton. Part of an inheritance given to | PO'SITURE, pébz’-¢-tshire. n. x. [ positura, Lat. 
a child ; a fortune. Prior. A wife's fortune. Sha-)| ‘The manner in which any thing is placed. Bramhall. 
PO'SNET, péz/-nét. ns. [bassinet, Fr.] A little ba- 





Speare. | FM. : : 
To PORTION, pdr’-shan. xv. a. To divide; to par-|| _ sin; a porringer; a skillet. Bacon, 
cel. Rowe. To endow with a fortune. Pope POSSE, pés‘-sé. n. s. [Lat.] An armed power ; 


PO’ RTION ER, pér’-shan-dr. 98. n.s. One that di- } from aoe cuaieeae, the power of the shires. Ba- 
vides, con. ow word. 

PORTIONIST®, por’-shiin-ist. x. s. [ patos, Fr.] 7c POSSE'SS §, pbz-zés’. 170. v. a. [ possessus, Lat.] 
One who has a certain academical allowance or To have as an owner; to be master of; to enjoy or 

rtion. Of a few benefices in this kingdom, hav- || vias actually. Shak, To seize ; to obtain. Hay- 

aie ako called portions, Life of'A. Wood, "|| thing; to make master of Shat. ‘To Sil with some 

PORTLINESS, port’-lé-nés. 2.8. Dignity of mien ;{l thing fixed. Addison. ‘To have power over, as au 
grandeur of demeanour; bulk of personage. Spen- 1 unclean ofr taeda To affect by intes- 
ser. ‘| tine power. speare. 

PORTLY, lige a. Grand of mien, Spenser.;| Xy- The o, in the first syllable of possess and its com- 
Bulky ; swelling. Shakspeare. i| pounds, is exactly under the same predicament as the 

PORTMAN, porimin, 88. 2. s. An seein or Baise N sleakirde. poy sce. W. 

os , as those of the cinque ports. Dict. : SSE’SS , pdz-zésh’-On. n. s. [Fr.; essio 

PORTMA/NTEAU, port-ndn’d. n.s. [portman-||  Lat.] The state of owning or having Spears own 
ime gt A chest or bag in which clothes are car-|| hands of gt hal repety. eprineba ae thing 
ried. ”. assessed. J'emple. ness ca y the inter 

PO'RTMOTE*, pért’-mdte. n. s. [pont and mot, ns ration of an unclean spirit. ‘ 

a A nen Ag port 1g me ama . || To BA bine the “aggre hae v.a. To invest 

ISE, -tiz. n.s. In sea lango the |, _ with property. Carew. Ob. J. 

ship is said to ride a portoise, when she ‘rides’ with 1 POSSE'SSIONER, pdz-zésh’-fn-dr. n.s. Master ; 
her yards struck down to the deck, Dict, _ || one that has the power or property of any thing. 

PORTRAIT §, pér’-trate. 90. n. s. [ pourtrait, Fr.] ! ‘s Fw HORE she caphaae:  (penidanat La’ 

a 4 , al As . . ’ . 


A picture drawn after the life. Reynolds. f e 
To PORTRAIT, pér’-trite. v. a. [pourtraire, Fr.]|| Having possession. Denoting possession : a gram 
matical term. Lowth 


To draw ; to portray. Spenser : 
RTRAITURE, | PO'SSESSORY,  phr'-2és-str-b._[pb2'-r8s-sir-2, 


PORTRA r/-tra-tire. n. s. [Fr.] Pic- 
sed peed resemblance. Shakspeare. | Perry ; pd2-zés'-sir-¢, Jones and Webster.) a. [ pos- 


To PORTRAYY, por-ird’. 492. v.a. [ pourtraire, Fr.J|| _ sessoire, Fr.] Having possession. Howell. 
To paint; to describe by picture. Carew. To\| Q¢~ For the same reason that I have placed the accent 
adorn with pictures. Milton || on the first syllable of dimissory, | have placed it on 


PO'RTRES -trés, ns. A femal the first syllable of this word: our language seems to 

a gate. ae bagiaae ee ener: ‘| — deriving it from - Latio posscasortus, w — 
PORTREVE*, por’-tréve. Nn. 8. [ponc-yenepa ‘| ang it from our own word possess : and, when this is t 

: m ¢ ° et the t i} the first syllable, be- 

me bailiff of a port town ; a kind of mayor. | eau the ssonalicy feceat wa on Uhat syllable in the 

- isl iati t tin word.—See Acap- 

PORWIGLE, pdr'wig-gl. n.s. A tadpole or young || xy. Dr. Johnson and Mr. Sheridan give thiv word 

PORY pore. [ Fr] Full of Dry i a ome ets peter ys i, a _ of our 

-re. a. | poreux, Ir. ull of pores. - other orthoépists accent the sylia . 
den.” | POSSE’SSOR, p6z-zés'-siir. 166. n.s. [Lat.] Own- 





POSE* .n. s. [RZepore, Sax.) Acold; aca- | er; master; ietor. Milton. 
near tf eal in && el Giese || POSSETS. postdt. 99. n. s. [posea, Lat.] Milk 
To POS i feakwiare 


E $ . na, [xe , Sax.] To puzzle; curdled with wine or any acid. : 
to gravel ; pepo loa ey or op. phar ding To| To PO'SSET, pés’-sit. oA To wera’ to curdle > as 


oppose ; to interrogate. Bacon. ‘| milk with acids. Shakspeare. 5 


POS 
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POSSIBI/LITY, pds-sé-bil’-¢-1¢. n. s. [ possibilité, 
Fr.] The power of being in any manner ; the state 
of a possible. Hooker. 

POSSIBLE S$, pds’-sé-bl. 405. a. [Fr. 5 
Lat.] Having the power to be or to be 
contrary to the nature of ry Whitgi/t. 

PO'SSIBLY, pés’-sé-blé. ad. By any power really 
rain. Hooker. Perhaps ; without absurdity. 

ar 


POST §, post. n.s. [ poste, Fr.] A hasty messenger ; 


ibilis, 
ne; not 


a courier who comes and goes at stated times ; |) 


commonly a letter-carrier. Abbot. Quick course 

or manner of travelling. Dryden. [ poste, Fr., from 

posuus, Lat.] Situation; seat. Burnet. Military 

station. Dry Place ; employment ; office. Col- 

lier, [popt, Sax.; postis, Lat.) A piece of timber 

set erect. Exodus, xii—Post and pair. An old 
ame at cards, B. Jonson. Knight of the post. 

fa poster, F'r.] A fellow suborned ; a fellow procur- 
ed to-do a bad action. Fuller, 

POST", pdst. a. [appaster, Fr.] Suborned ; hired to 
do an improper action. Sir £. Sandys. 

To er ig post. r.n. [ poster, Fr.} To travel with 

Sha 


speed. , 

To POST, pdst. v. a. To fix he nba on posts. 
K. Charles. [ poster, Fr.] To place; to station ; 
to fix. Dryden. 'To register methodically ; to trans- 
cribe from one book into another. Arbuthnot. 'T'o 
delay. Shakspeare. 

PO'STABLE*, pdst’-A-bl. a. That may be carried. 


W. Mountague. 

PO'STAGE, pést’-idje. 90. nm. s. Money paid for 
conveyance of a letter. Dryden. 

POST 


Yo Tatler. 

POSTCHAISE*, pdst/-tshize. n. s. 
carriage, with four wheels. Gray. 

To POSTDA’TE, pdst’-date. v.a. [ post, Lat., and 
date.) 'To date later than the real ume. une. 

POSTDILU'VIAN, pést-dé-ld/-vé-dn. a, [ post and 
diluvium, Lat.] Posterior to the flood. Woodward, 

POSTDILU'VIAN, _pdst-dé-liy-vé-An. nm. s. One 
that lived since the flood. Grew. 


A travelling 


PO'STER, pdst’-dr. 98. n.s. A courier ; one that || 


travels on, Shokspeare. 

POSTE’RIOR §, pés-té/-ré-dr. a. [Lat.; posterieur, 
Fr.) Happening afier ; placed after ; following. 
Bacon. Backward. Pope. 

POSTERIO/RITY, péds-ié-ré-dr’-d-té, n. s. [ poste- 
riorité, Fr.) The state of being after: opposite to 


barns roum, 
POSTE’RIORS, pds-td/-ré-dirz. 166. n. s. [posteri- 
ora, Lat.] The hinder parts, Swi/t. 
POSTE’RITY, pés-tér’-¢-16. n. s. [ posteritas, Lat.] 
eared generations ; descendants. Shakspeure. 
PO'STERN, pds’-térn. n.s. 
vere A small gate; a little door, Spenser. 
POSTEXISTENCE, pdst-dg-zis/-ténse. n. s. Fu- 
ture existence. Addi 
POSTHA'CKNEY, 
horses. Wotton 


of a courier. Shakspeare. 


PUO'STHORSE, pést’-hérse. n.s. A horse stationed |} 


for the use of couriers. Sidney. 


PO'STHOUSE, pdst’-hdise. n.s. Postoffice ; house | 


where letters are taken and despatched. VWivts. 
PO/STHUME*, pédsi/-hime. a. Posthumous: the 

eller word. Purchas. 
POSTHUMOUS §, pdst’-hd-mas. a. 

Lat.] Done, had, or published, afier one’s death. 


Addison. 
PO/STHUMOUSLY*, pédst’-hd-miisdté. ad. After |) 


one’s death. Note on Alterbury's Epist. Corresp. 
POSTICK, pbs'-ilk. a { posticus, at} Backward. 
rown, 
PO'STIL §, pds’-til. n. s. [ postille, Fr. ; postilla, Lat. 
Gloss ; Aid nde notes. Bate. jh meas 
To ete eae v.n. ‘To comment; to make 
ilh.st ations. Skelton 
Jo FOSTIL, 


wa margina) notes. Bacon. 





OY, pdst’-bdé. n.s. Courier; boy that rides 


poterne, Fr.5 posterne, |. 


ison. ; 
post-hak’-né. x. s. Hired post- || 
POSTHA/STE, pést-histe’. n. s. Haste like that | 


[ posthumus, |) 


all. v.a. To gloss ; to isa 


a, eee eeeaaErrrrrc a asrtSSS”S,S—COCS i See 


POT 


POSTYLION, pés-til’-yan. 113. [pds-til’-yan, Sheri 
dan and Jones.) n.s. [postillon, Fr.) One who 
ides the first pair of a set of six horses in a coach. 
| a One who guides a postchaise. 
PO'STILLER, pés’-til-dr. 2. s. One who glosses or 
|__ illustrates with marginal notes. Brown. 
| POSTLIMINIAR®, pdst-lé-min'-¢-ar. 2 a. [postli- 
POSTLIMINIOUS, post-lé-min‘-4-ts. minium, 
Lat.) Done or contrived subsequently. South. 
PO/STMAN®, —— n. s. A post; a courier; 
} commonly, a letter-carrier. Granger. 
‘POSTMASTER, pést’-ma-star. x. s. One who has 
charge of publick conveyance of letters. Shuk. A 
riionist. See PortiontistT. An academical term. 
, POSTMASTER-GENERAL  post’-ma-stir-jén’-ér- 
; 4&l, n.s. He who presides over the posts or letier- 


|__ carriers. 

| POSTMERIDIAN, pdst-mé-rid’-2-4n. [See Mrri- 

DIAN.] a. [ postmeridianus, Lat.) Being in the afier- 

noon. Bacon. 

| POSTNATE®, pést’-ndte. a. [ post and natus, Lat.] 

| Subsequent. Bp. Taylor. 

-PO’/STOFFICE, pédst’-df-fis. n. s. Office where let- 
ters are delivered to the post; a posthouse, Gay, 

|| To POSTPO'NE$, pdst-pdne’. v.a. [ postpeno, Lat.] 

To put off; to delay, Dryden. To set in value be- 

low something else: with to. Locke, 


So ENT*, pdst-pdne’-méat, n, s. De- 
ay. ; 
POSTPON ENCE*, pdst-pd’-nénse. n. s. Dislike. 


. Johnson. 

POSTPOSI'TION®, pdst-pd-zish’-tn, n. s. [ postpos- 
| itus, Lat.] The state of being put back, or out of 
the regular vlace. Mede. : 
ts PO/STSCRIPT, pést’-skript. n. 8. [ post and scriphun, 
li a The paragraph added to the end of a letter. 

ion 


POST-TOWN*, pdst’-tdiin. n, s. A town where post- 
| horses are kept; a town, in which there ts @ post- 
| office. Wakefield. : 

| POSTULANT t, pés’-tsha-lant. n. s. A candidate. 


| _ Mason. 

| To POSTULATES, pés’-tshd-lite. v. a. [ 9 : 
Lat.] To beg or assume without f. Brown. 
To invite; to require by entreaty. Burnet. 

| PO/STULATE, pés’-tshi-lat. 90. n. s. [ ulaturr , 

et) Position supposed or assumed without proof. 

















' 

H rown, 

| POSTULA/TION, pds-tshi-li/-shin, n. s. [postula- 

tio, Lat.] The act of supposing without proof; gra- 

| tuitous assumption. Lale. sg: ogg > interces. 

|__ sion. Pearson. Suit; cause. Surnet. 

PO/STULATORY, pés’-tshd-ld-tdre. 512. [See 
DomeEstick.] a. Assuming without proof. Assumed 
without proof, Brown. 

POSTULA‘TUM, pés-tshi-la’-tam. 505, n. s 

j| [Lat.] Position assumed without proof. Addison, 

0-7 This is a Latin word which forms its plural some- 
times like its original postulata, and sometimes as in 
English postulatums: the former is the more eligible, 
if we are discoursing logically; and the latter if we are 
speaking less methodically. 

/PO/STURE 4, pés'-tshire. 463. n. s. [Fr.; positura, 

| Lat.J Place; situation. Hale. Voluntary colloca- 

tion of the parts of the body with respect to cach 

other. Shak. State ; disposition. Clarendon, 

| To POSTURE, pés’-tshare. v. a. To put in any 

‘particular place or disposition, Brook, — 

POsTu REM ASTER, pés’-tshtir-ma-stir. n.s. One 

who teaches or practises artificial contortions of the 

| body. Speefator. 

| PO'SY, pé’-zé. n. s. [contracted from poesy.] A mot- 

to on a ring, or on any thing else. Shak. A bunch 

i) of flowers. Spenser. ; 

| POT 4, pét. n. s. [pot, Fr. and Dutch.] A vessel io 

'| which meat is boiled on the fire. Druden. VessA 

! to hold liquids. St. John. Vessel made of earth 

ii 


' 





Mortimer. A cup: now usually supposed to con- 
tain a quart. Shak.—T'o go to pot. To be de- 
stroyed or devoured : a low phrase. Arbidhnot. 
To POT, pdt. v. a. To preserve seasoned in pots 
Dryden. 'To enclose in pots of earth. Evelyn. 
710 





POT 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, thb, 
POTABLE §., pd/-ta-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; potadilis, Lat] 
Such as may be drunk ; drinkable. Shakspeare. 
PO'TABLE*, pd’-14-bl. n, s. Something which may 


be drunk. Philips. 
PO’TABLENESS, pd’-ta-bl-nés. n. s. Drinkable- 


ness. 
PO'TAGER, pév’-4-jar. n. s. [from pottage.] A por- 


nnger, Grew. 
POTA’RGO, pd-thr’-gd. n.s. A kind of sauce or 
Bry imported from the West Indies. King. 
‘TASH, ‘neler n. s.[ se, Fr.] An impure, 
fixed, alkaline salt, made by burning from vegeta- 
bles, of great use to the manufacturers of soap and 
lass, to bleachers, and to dyers. Hill. 

POT A’TION, pd-t4/-shin. n. s. [ potatio, rape eehicg 
ing bout. Draught. Shak. Species of drink. 
Shakspeure, 

sit is "O, pd-td/-td. n.s. Anesculent root. Mil- 
er. 


PO'TBELLIED, pév-bél-lid. 283. a. Having a 
swollen paunch. Gray, 

PO'TBELLY, pév'-bélda. n.s. A swelling paunch. 
Arbuthnot. 

To POTCH, pdth. v. n. [pocher, Fr.] To thrust ; to 
usb. Shakspeare. 
0 POTCH, pdtsh. v. a. [pocher, Fr.] To poach; 
oes slightly. It is commonly written poach. 


useman. 
POTCOMPA‘NION, pét’-kdm-p4n’-yan. n.s. A fel- 
low-drinker; a fellow at carousals. L’Es- 


trange. 
POTENCY, pd/-tén-sd. n. s. [ potentia, Lat.] Power ; 
influence ; Lala . Efficacy ; strength. 


8 é. 

POTENT §, pO/-tént. a. [potens, Lat.] Powerful ; 
forcible ; Pa lee efficacious. Hooker. Having 

at authority or dominion: as, pofent monarchs. 

PO'TENT*, p’-tént. n.s. A prince; a potentate. 
Shak, [potentia, low Lat.] A walking-staff; a 
crutch. Chaucer, Ob. T’. 

PO'TENTACY®, pd/-tén-tis-é. n. s. Sovereignty. 

PO'TENTATE, pé’-tén-tate. 91. ns. f potentat, Fr.] 
Monarch; prince; sovereign. iel. 

POTENTIAL, pd-t8n/-shl. a. [potenciel, Fr. ; po- 
tentialis, Lat.) Existing in possibility, not in act, 
Raleigh. Having the effect without the external 
actual property. Shak, Efficacious; powerful. 
Shak. fin epee Potential is a mood denotiug 
the possibility of ar action. 


POTENTIA/LITY, pd-tén-shé-al’-4-t8.. 542. n. s. 
Possibility ; not actuality. Bp, a 
POTE/NTIALLY, po-tén’-shal-¢. ad. In power or 
possibility ; not in act, or | reso ag. Bentley. In 
er not in actuality. Hooker. 
POTENTLY, p0’-tént-lé. ad. Powerfully ; forci- 
bly. Bacon, 
ENTNESS, pd/-tént-nés, n. s. Powerfulness ; 
mi it 5 power. 
ESTATIVE®*, pd’-tés-t-tiv, or pd-t4s’-ta-tiv. a. 
poreiestations, low Lat.} Authoritative. Pearson, 
TGUN, pév-gan. x. s. [by mistake or corru 
tion for popgun.] A gun which makes a small, 
smart noise, Bp. Hall. 
PO'THANGER, poder). tech n.s.( pot and hanger.] 
Hook or branch on which the pot is hung over the 


re. 
PO'THECARY, pdrh’-¢-k-ré. 470. 1. s. [boticario, 
5 wererd One who compounds and sells physick. 
uc er, 
PO'THER 6, parn’-ir. 165, 469. n. s. [poudre, Fr] 
Bustle; tumult; flutter. Shak, Suffocating cloud, 


‘on. 

To PO’'THER, parn’-dr. v. 2. To make a bluster- 
m9 ineffectual effort. 

mt iin ae parn’-ir. v. a. To turmoil; to puz- 
zle. ke. 

PO'THERB, pét’-2rb. 394. n.s. An herb fit for the 


t. Tatler. 
POTHOOK , pdt’-hd5k. :2. s. Hooks to fasten pots or 
kettles with. Beaumont and Fletcher. Il-formed 
or scrawled letters or characters, Dryden. 


POU 
ball ;—6il ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


PO’/THOUSE*, pér’-hédse. n.s. An ale-house. 
Warton. 
PO/TION, pd/-shdn. a. s. [Fr.; potio, Lat] A 


draught ; commonly a physical draught. Bacon. 
ui Bas pov-lid. n.s. The cover of a pot. Der 


POTMANS, pét’-mn. n.s. A pot companion. A. 
n. &. [share or shared 


PO'TSHARE?®, pét’-share. 

PO’/TSHERD, pév-shérd. , any thing divided, or 
separated.] A fragment of a broken pot. Spenser. 

PO/TTAGE, pév'-tidje. 90. n. s. [potage, Fr.; from 
pot.) Any thing boiled or decocted for food. Gen- 
esis. 

POTTER, pédt’-tar, 1. s. [ potier, Fr.) A maker of 
earthen vessels. Dryden. 
POTTERN-ORE, pév-térn-dre. n. s. An ore with 
which potters glaze their earthen vessels. Boyle. 
PO/TTERY*, pér’-tar-¢. n. s, [ poterie, Fr.] A place 
where earthen vessels are made. The earthen 
vessels made. 

POTTING, pév-ting. 410. n. s. Drinking. Shak. 

PO'TTLE, pév-tl. 405. n. s. [ potel, old 3, Liquid 
measure containing four pints; a tankard, or pot, 
out of which glasses are filled. Shakspeare. 

PO'TULENT, pét'-tshd-lént. a. [potulentus, Lat.] 
Pretty much in drink, Dict. Fit to drink. 

POTVA‘LIANT, pét-val’-yant. a. ( and valiant.) 
Heated to courage by strong drink. Addison. 

POUCH §, pédtsh. 313. n.s. [pocea, Sax; poche, 
Fr.] A small bag; a pocket. Shak, Applied lu- 
dicrously to a big belly or — 

To POUCH, pofish. v. a. ‘To pocket. Tusser. To 
swallow. Derham. To pout; to hang down the 


ie Ainsworth, 

POU/CHMOUTHED, péditsh’-méitud. a. Blub- 
ne Ainsworth. 

POU'LDAVIS, pdle’-dd-vis. n.s. A sort of sail cloth. 
Ainsworth, See PoLEDAvy. 

To POU'LDER*. See 7'o PowpEr. 

POULE® ee POOLS, alee The stak 

* or *, .n.s. [Fr. Stakes 
layed for at some games of cards. P Bean 

POULT §, ses 318. n. s. [poulet, Fr.] A young 
chicken. King. 

Ky" This word is:corrupted, by the 
small vulgar, into pout, rhyeing wi 


aaus and CucumBEn. 

POU'LTER*, pdl’-tar. n, s. [from poult.] One 

POU'LTERER, V-tdr-dr. ed stat apy hye 
fowls ready for the cook. Shakspeare. 

POU'LTICE §, pdl/-tis, 142. n. s. am, Fr.; pultis, 
Lat.] A cataplasin ; a soft, mollifying application 


Bacon. 
To POU'LTICE, pél-tis. v. a. To apply a poultice 
or cataplasm. 
POU'LTIVE, pél’-tiv. n. s, A poultice. Temple. 
POU'LTRY, pol’-tré. n. s. Domestick fowls. Dry- 


den. 

POUNCE 4, péinse. 313. n. s. [ponzone, Ital.] The 
claw or talon of a bird of prey. r. The 
powder of gum sandarach, so called because it is 
thrown upon paper through a perforated box 
[ ponce, Ho | Cloth worked in eyelet holes. Homily, 

To POUNCE, péinse. v. gr erg: Ital.] To 
pierce ; to perferate. Sir T. Elyot. To pour or 
sprinkle through small perforations, Bacon. To 
seize with the pounces or talons. 

POUNCED, pédnst. 359. a. Furnished with claws 
or talons, _J'homson. 

POU'NCETBOX, pdin‘-sit-béks. n. s. A small box 

rforated, Shakspeare 

POUNDS, péind, 313, n. s. [pond, pund, Sax.) A 
certain weight, consisting in troy weight of twelve, 
in avoirdupois of sixteen ounces. hk. The 
sum of twenty shillings ; which formerly weighed 

eacham. {[pindan, Sax.} A pinfold; an 

. Dd. 


enclosure, Swi/?. 

To gon had aa nian, rae — i 

to grind, as with a e. Dryden. [pin ax. 

Te shut up; to imprison, as in @ pound Wet 
;  —mM 


se as well as tho 
out.—See Aspan- 
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POU’/NDAGE, péand’-idje. 90. n.s. A certain sum || PO;WER$, pdd’-fr. 98, 322. n. s. (pouvoir, Fr. 
deducted from a “eT Payment rated by | Command; authority; dominion; influence of 
the weight of the co ity. Clarendon, Con- atness. Shak. Ini ence; prevalence upon. 
finement of cattle in a pound. Huloet. acon. Ability ; force ; reach. Hooker. sees 
POU'NDER, péand/-dr. 98. n.s. The name of a!| motive; force. Locke. The moving force of an 
heavy, large pear. Dryden. Any person or thing || engine. Wilkins. Animal strength; natural 
denominated trom a certain number of pounds: as,|| strength. Sidney. Faculty of the 0% Shak. 
a ten pounder, a gun that carries a bullet of ten|| Government; right of governing. Milton. Sove- 
pounds’ weight. Swift. A pestle. Ainsworth. One|| reign; potentate. Addison. One invested with 
who impounds cattle ; a pinner. Fuloet. dominion. St. Matt. Divinity. Shak. Host; army ; 
POUNDFOO'LISH®*, péind-fdl-ish. a. [pound || military force. Spenser. A large quantity; a great 
and foolish.] Neglecting the care of large sums|| number. In low language: as, a power of good 


for the sake of attention to lite ones. Burton. ver 
POU’PETON, péé/-pé-tdn. n.s. [poupée, Fr.] A|| PO WERABLE, pét’-dr-f-bl. a, Capable of per- 
ppet or little baby. || forming any thing. Camden, 
pOU'PICKS, pdd/-piks. n. s. [In cookery.] Veal || POWERFUL, pow’ -dr-ftil, a. Invested with com- 
steaks and slices of hacon. Bailey. mand or authority; potent. Dryden. Forcible; 


Zo POUR §, péadr. 316. [pddr, pore, or pdir, Fulton || mighty. Milton. Efficacious: as, a powerful med- 
and Knight ; pddr, Jones ; so also Kenrick, Sheri- || _ icine. Tee 
dan, and Perry, and not pdar. See W's Prin. 316.] || PO';WERFULLY , péiy’-dr-fl-¢. ad. Potently; might- 
v. a, [bwrw, Welsh.] To let some liquid out of ay dX efticaciously ; forcibly. Boyle. 
vessel, or into some place or receptacle. Exod. iv. || P WERFULNESS, pot’-dr-fil-nés. n.s. Power; 
Toemit; to give vent to; to send forth; to let out ;| rt, might; force. Hakewill. 
to send in a continued course. Locke. ae tud, ERLEss, pod’-dr-lés. a. Weak; impotent. 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, speare. 
r. Perry, and Mr. Smith, Seonounee this word as I have || PO’, WLDRON?®*, pdal’-drin. 2. s. That part of ar- 
done: Mr. Nares, alone, pronounces it pore. W. || mour which covers the shoulders: an herakdick 

To POUR, péir. v.n. To stream; to flow. Prov,|| term. Sandys. ae ea ; 

a, ~ A aew race mg ¢ Gey. ae \| PO’ bella sega sede n. $. + kind hot pigeon i. more 

JS : r’-dr. 98, 316. n. s, that pours. properly, perhaps, er, from the protuberance 

To POURTRA'Y®, ‘Bee To Pont . | POX. poks. ae ‘ k Sax.) 
‘0 ) ¥*, e Tio PoRTRAY. ’ - n. 8. perly pocks : poceay, Sax. 

POUSSE. n. s. The old word for pease, corrupted, as || Pustules ; efflorescences ; Sdanthenstous eruptions, 





may seem, from pulse. Spenser. It is used of many eruptive distempers. Beatunont 
“POUT, rem 313. n. s. A kind of fish; a cod-fish. A and Fletcher. The venereal disease : this is the 
kind of bird, Carew. sense when it has no epithet. Wiseman 


To POUT §, pdat. v. n. [bouter, Fr.] To look sullen || POY, pdd. a. s. [appoyo, Span.; appry, poids, Fr.} 
by thrusting out the lips. Shak. To shoot out; to'| A ropedancer’s pole; a pole to push forward a 
hang prominent, Wiseman. ‘| _ boat. 

POUT*, pat. n. s. In colloquial language, a fit of || To POZE, péze.' v. a. To puzzle. See To Posr. 
sullenness. | Shak , 

POU'TING*, pdadt’-Ing. n.s. A fit of childish sullen- || PRACTICABI'LITY®*, prik’-t¢-ka-bil’-4-té. n. s. 
ness. Beaumont and Fcicher. Possibility to be performed. Johnson. 

PO'VERTY, pév’-vir-é. n. s. [pouence, Norm,|| PRACTICABLE, prak’-té-ka-bl. a. [Fr.] Perform- 
Sax.; pauvreté, F J Indigence ; necessity ; want able; feasible; capable to be_ ractised. L’Es- 
of riches. Shak. Meanness ; defect. Bacon. || trange. Assailable ; fit to be assailed : as, a practé- 

POWDER §, pdi’-dar. 98, 332. n. s. [ poudre, Fr,]'| - cable breach. 

Dust of the earth: the primary meaning. Wieliffe, ‘| PRA‘CTICABLENESS, Dar aati n. s. 
Dust; avy body comminuted, Ex. xxxit. Gunpow-!|| Possibility to be performed. Locke. 
der. Hayward. Sweet dust for the hair. Herbert.|| PRA‘CTICABLY, prik’-té-ka-blé. ad. In such a 

To POWDER, péii’-dir. v. a. [poudrer, pouldrer, || _ manner as may be pertormed. Rogers. 

Fr.] To reduce to dust ; to comminute ; to pound |} PRA/CTICAL, prak’-té-kal. a. [ practicus, Lat.] Re- 
gr grind small. Spenser. To sprinkle, as with lating to action; not merely [peor South. : 
dust. Bolton. 'To salt; to sprinkle with salt, Bacon. || PRA/CTICA LLY, prak’-té-ka -lé. ad. [from practi- 

Zo POWDER, péi'-dar. v. n. To come tumultu-{} ca/.] In relation to action. By practice ; in real 
ously and violently. 1’ Estrange. fact. Honeell. ' ; 

PO’ WDERBOX, péd'-dar-bdks. n. s. A box in which || PRA’CTICALNESS, prik/-té-kal-nés. mn. s. ‘The 

wder for the hair is kept. Gay. uality of being practical. 

POWDER-CHESTS, _péii’-dir-tshésts. mn. s. On|} PRA'CTICES, prak’-tis, 142. n.s. [xpaxrex) ; pra- 
board a ship, chests filled with gunpowder, pebble- || _ tique, Pr} The habit of doing any thing. Ld. Ches- 
stones, and such like materials, set on fire when a terfield. Use; customary use, Dryden. Dexterity 
ship is boarded by an enemy. Dict. acquired by habit. Shak. Actual performance, 

PO'WDERFLASK*, pdti-dar-flisk. Jn. s. [pow-|| distinguished from theory. South. Method or art 

PO'WDERHORN, péti’-dar-hérn. . der, flask,\| of doing any thing. 2 Pet. ii. Medical treatment 
and horn.) A horn case in which gunpowder is | of diseases. Shak. Exercise of any profession. 
kept. Swift. | Blackmore. [ppwt, Sax., cunning.) Wicked strat- 

PO'WDERMILL, péQ/-dir-mil, ns. The mill in|; agem; bad artifice. Sidney. A rule in arithme- 
which the ingredients for gunpowder are ground ! tick. : 
and mingled. Arluthnet. PRA/CTICK, prak’-tik. a. [epaxrixds.] Relating to 

POWDE MINE*, pdd’-dar-mlne. 2. s. A cavern actiou ; not mercly theoretical. Shuk. Sly ; art- 
in which powder is placed, so as to be fired at a|| ful. Spenser. Conversant; acquainted with; skil- 

Mb ver time. Rowley. : ful. Spenser. 

PO'WDERROOM, pét’-dar-rd4m. n. s. The part || To PRA/CTISE$, prik’-tis. 499. v. a. [npaxtixos. 
of a ship in which the gunpowder is kept. Waller. | Gr.; pratiquer, Fr] To do habitually. Psulrn 

POWDERING-TUB, pédi’-dir-ing-tab. mn. s, The || exli. To do; not merely to fess as, to 
vessel in which meat is salted. More. The place || practise law or physick. Tatler. To use in order 
in which an infected lecher is physicked to preserve | to habit and dexterity. Milton. To draw by arti- 





him from putrefaction. Shakspeare. fices. Swift. 
POWDERY, péd'-dar-e. a. [ poudrewx, Fr.] Dusty ; || 7 PRA/CTISE, prik’-tls. v. n. To form a habit of 
friable. Woodward, || acting in any manner. Milton, ‘To transact; to 


PO'WDIKE®, péti’-dike. n.s. The marsh or fen!| negotiate secretly, Addison. To try artifices. 
dike. Blackstone. | Granville. "Yo use bed or stratagems. Shak. 


PRA PRE 


—nd, move, nor, ndt;—tibe, tab, bill ;—6il ;—pdind ;—thin, THIs. 

To use medical methods. Temple. ‘I'o exercise | PRATE, prate. n.s. Tattle ; slight talk ; unmeani 
any profession. Tatler. | en ene shia : arr 

PRA’‘CTISANT, prk’-tiz-dnt. 2. s. Anagent. Shak- | PRA’TER, pri’-tir, 98. n. s. An idle talker ; a chat- 
speare. | terer, Shu speare. 

PRA/‘CTISER, prak’-tis-sir. 98. n.s. One that praec- { PRA’TING®, pra’-ting. n.s. Chatter; idle prate. Bac. 
tises any thing ; one that does any thing babitually.'| PRA’TINGLY, pra/-dng-lé. 410. ad. With tittle- 
South. One who prescribes medical treatment, _ tatile ; with loquacity. 

Temple. Oue who uses bad arts or stratagems.'| PRA‘ 7'TQUE, prat'-tik. n. s. or. prattica, Tta..} 
Bucon, | A license for the master of a ship to traffick in the 

PRACTITIONER, prak-tish’-dn-dr. n.s. He who|| ports of Italy upou a certificate, that the place, 
is engaged in the aciual exercise of any art. Ar-|| from whence he came, is not annoyed with any in- 
buthnot. One who uses any sly or dangerous arts. | _ tectious disease. Bailey. 

! 











ae ea One who does any thing habiwally. To PRA‘TTLE S$, prav-tl. 405. v. n. [diminutive of 
South. e.] To talk hghtly ; to chatter; to be trivially 
PRA. See Pre. uacious. Lecke. 
PREMUNIRE, See Premuntne. | PRA’T TLE, prav’-tl. x. s. Empty talk ; trifling lo- 
PRACO GNITA, pré-kbg’-né-ta. 92. n, 8. [Lat] quacity, Slukspeare. 
—— previously known in order to understauding || PICA LER, prai’-lér. 98. a.s. A trifling talker ; a 
something else ; thus the structure of the human || — chatterer. Sliakspeare. 
bady is one of the prevcognita of physick. Locke. |) PRA‘VITY, prav’-¢-té, n. s. [pravitas, Lat.] Cor- 
PRAGMA‘TICK §, prag-mat’-tik. 509. 2a. [rody- ] paetions badness ; malignity, Milton. 
PRAGMA/TICAL cay amped para, Gr.; | PRAWN, prawn, n.s. A small crustaceous fish, like 
pragmatique, Fr.} Meddlin 3 hnpertinently busy 3) ; 
assuming business without leave or invitation. B. si S*, prak 
. Hq oventry. 
PRAGMA’TICALLY, priig-mit’1-k4l-¢. ad. Med-)| To PRAY §, pr&. v.n. [ prier, Fr. praicr, old Fr.) 
dingy j a hep Burrow. | ‘To make petitions to heaven. Jam. v, Toentreat ; 
PRAGMA/TICALNESS, prag-mat’-t4-kil-nés, n.s. F toask sulmissively, Dryden—To pray in aid. A 
The quality of intermeddling without right or call. | term used for a petition made, in a court of justice, 
More. | for the calling in of help from another, that hath au 
gio mchatenea af pag oon n. s, One who is | lesetest the cause ip goesiics, Hewner—E prau, 
impertinesit sy. Bp. Reynolds. ‘| that is, J pray you to tell me, is a slightly ceremoni- 
PRAHMES. "See Pear. i ous form ef intsodocing a question. Bentley. 
PRAYSAB LE®, pra’-za-bl. a. That may be praised. '| To PRAY, pra. rv. a. To supplicate ; to implore 5 to 
Wicliffe. ‘| address with submissive petitions. St. Matt. ix. To 
PRAISES, prize. 202. n. s. [ prijs, Teut.; prez,;) ask for asa supplicant. Aylifz. ‘To entreat in cer- 
i. ; prezzo, Ital. ; preis, Germ.] Renown ; com- emony or form. B. Jonson. 
mendation ; fame; honour; celebrity. Zeph. iii.|| PRA/YER, pra’-dr. 98. 2. 8. [ praier, old Pr. 5 privre. 
Glorification ; tribute of gratitude; laud. Psalm'| modern.) Petition to heaven. Rom. x. Mode of 
xl. Ground or reason of praise. Dryden. | petition. White. Practice of a Shak. 
To PRAISE, prize. v.a. [prijsen, Dutch.] To rel Single formule of petition. Frill, Entreaty ; submis- 
mend ; to applaud ; to celebrate. Afilton. To glo-|| sive im part Stilling At 
., pra’-fr-bddk. n.s. Book of pub- 


a shriinp, but larger. Shakspeare. 
isis. n.s, [Lat.] Use ; practice. 


' 





rify in worship. St. Luke, ii. |, PRA‘YERBOO ‘ 
PRAI'SEFUL, praze’-fal. a. Laudable ; commend: | lick or private devotions, Shakspeare. ae 
able. Si Ob. J ‘| PRA/YINGLY*, pra’-ing-Ié. ad. With supplication 


PRAIVSEL *, praze’-lés, a. Wanting praise 5 to God, Milton. ; ; 
without praise. Sidney. '| PRE. [pra, Lat.] A particle which, prefixed to 
PRAT'SER, prd/-zar. 98, n.s. One who praises ; an'! words derived from the Latin, marks priority of 
applauder ; a commender. Sidney. ;| _ time or rank. ; 
PRAISEWORTHILY®, praze’-wir-rHé-lé, ad. In | To PREACII§, prétsh. 227. v. n. [ prendico, Lat. ; 
a manner worthy of praise. Spenser. || prescher, Fr.] To pronounce a publick discourse 
PRAISEWO'/RTHINESS*, prize’-wir-rué-nés. || upon sacred subjects. St. Mott. iv. ; 
n.s. What deserves or is entitled to praise. A.|| To PREACH, prétsh. v.a. ‘To proclaim or publish 
Smith. || in religious orations, Acts. To inculcate publick- 
PRAISEWO/RTHY, praze’-wir-tTHé. ¢. Com-|| ly; to teach with earnestuess. Hooker, _ 
mendable ; deserving praise. Spenser. | PREACH, prétsh. n. s. [presche, Fr.) A discourse ; 
, me. 7.8. m, Icel.; prame, Teut.] | a religious oration. Hooker. 
A flat-bottomed boat. Bih/ioth. Bibl. i. | PREA'CHER, prétsh’-dr. 98. n.s. [prescheur, Fr.] 
To PRANCES, pranse. 78,79. v.2. [pronken, Dut.;'| One who discourses publickly upon religious sub- 
prangen, Germ.}] To spring and bound in high, jects. Ps. Ixviii. One who inculeates any thing 
metile. Na/ucm, tii. To ride gallantly and ostenta- || ‘with earnestness and vehemence. Swi/?. . 
tiously, Addison. To move in a warlike or showy || PREA‘CHERSHIP*, pré’-tshir-ship. n, s. The of- 
manner, Swift. * || fice of a preacher. Bp. Hail. a= ot 
URA/NCING*®, prin’-sing. n.s, The act of bounding, || PREA/CHING®, pré’-tshing. m.¢. Publick discourse 
as a horse in high mettle. Judges, v. '| upon sacred subjects. Jonah, itt. 
To PRANK $, prangk. v. a. [pronXen, Datch.] To|| PREA‘CUMAN®, prétsh’-min. n.s. A preacher 
decorate 5 to dren or adjust to ostentation. Spen- mentioned in contempt, Horcell, 
ser. | PREA‘CHMENT, prétsh’-méut. . s. A sermon men- 
PRANK, prangk. 408. n. s. [pronk, Dutch.] A frol-|!  tiosed in contempt ; a discourse affectedly solemn. 
ick ; a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; a mischiev-|| — Shakspeare. . 
ous act. Spenser. ) PREACQUAINTANCE®, pré-dk-kwant’-dnse.n. s. 
PRANK®, prangk. a. Frolicksome ; full of tricks.) [pro and acquaintanre.] State of blag before ac- 
Brewer. i ainted with; previous knowledge. arris. 
PRA’NKER®@, k’-Or. n. s. One who dresses o8- | PREADMINIS RATION®, pré-did-min-is-trd’- 
tentatiously. £3rerton. shin. a. 8. Previons administration, Pearson. 
PRA/NKING®, praingk’-Ing. n. s. Ostentatious dee-|) To PREADMO'NISH®, pré-Ad-mén’-Ish. v. a. To 


; 











oration. More. | eaution or admonish beforehand. 
PRA’SON, pra/-sn. 2. s. [xpdeor.] A leek : also a’) PREAMBLES, pré/-Am-bl, 405. 2.8. [preambule, 
sea weed as green as a leek. Bailey. ‘| Fr] Something previous ; introduction ; preface. 


Tv PRATES, priate. v.n. ten, Duteh.] To talk’) — Hooker. 
caralecaly us without AF ate 3 to pvine a to tat-'| To PREA/MBLE®, pré/-Am-bi. v. a. To preface ; to 
tle ; to be loquacious ; = prattle. T'usser. | Gptreduce. Feltharn. = 


PRE PRE 


IP 559.—Fiue, fr, fAll, fAt;—imé, mét 3—plne, pin j— 


PREA/MBULARY*, pré-fm’-ba-lar-d. PRECE’PTIAL, -shAl. a. Consisting of 
PREA’MBULOUS, pré-Am’-bé-lds, ; . conte. Ruki . J. % sis 
Previous, Pearson. PRECE/PTION*, hey ee. n. 8, [proeceptio 
To PREA/MBULATE$*, pré-Am’-be-late. v. 2. To Lat.] A provers. p. Hall. Ob. T. : 
PRECE'PTIVE, pré-stp’-tiv. 157. a. [précepticus, 
Lat.] Containing precepts ; giving precepts. Gov. 
of the Tongue. 4 
PRECE’/PTOR, pré-sép’-thr. 166, n. s. [preeceptor. 
Lat. ; precepteur, Fr.] A teacher ; a tutor, Locke. 
PRECE’PTORY®, prés’-@p-tir-é. a. Giving pre 


—— Anderson. 

PRECE PTOR Y’*, prés’ép-tir-¢. [See RecEPto- 

ry.] n. s. A kind of subordinate religious house, 
where instruction was given. wo 

PRECE’SSION oré-abay-dn. n.s. [pracedo, pron 
cessus, Lat.] The act of going before. 

PRECINCT, pré-singkt’. a. s. [pracinctus, Lat.] 
Outward limit ; boundary. Hooker. 

PRECIO'SITY, pré-shé-Os'-¢-12. 554. 2. 5. [ pretio- 
sus, Lat.] Value; preciousness. Any thing of 


igh pcs. Brown, Ob. J. 

PRE'CIOUS$, présh’-fs. 357. a. [preciewr, Fr. 5 

pretiosus, Lat.] Valuable; being of great worth 
Cosily ; of at price : as, a precious stone. Mit 
ton. Worthless. An epithet of contempt or irony 



























——— 


walk before ; to go before. Jordan. 
PREAMBULA/TION®*, pré-Am-bé-ld/-shan. 2. 5. 
Preamble. Chaucer. Ob. T. 
PREA’MBULATORY®*, pré-fm/-ba-la-tar-é. a. 
Going before; antecedent. Bp. Taylor. 
PREANTEPENULTIMATES, _ pré-An-td-pé-ndl’- 
ta-mAte. a. The fourth syllable from the last. 
PREAPPREHE'NSION, pré-dip-pré-bén’-shan. n. . 
An opinion formed before examination. Brown. 
7s prééz. n.s. Press; crowd. Chapman. 


PREA’SING, pré¥-zing. part.a. Crowding. Spenser. 
PREAU’DIENCE*, . fiw’-dé-énse. a s. The 
right or state of being heard before another. Black- 


stone. 

PRE’BEND 6, préb/-énd. n. s. [ prarbend2, low Lat. ; 
prebende, Fr.] A stipend granted in cathedral 
churches. Swift. Sometimes, but improperly, a 
stipendiary of a cathedral ; a prebendary. Bacon. 

PREBE/NDAL+*, pré-bén’-dal. a. Of or belonging to 
a nd. Ld. Chesterfield. 

PRE/BENDARY, préb/-én-dér-t. 512. n.s. [ preben- 
darius, Lat.) A stipendiary of a cathedral. Spenser. 

PRE/BENDARYSHIP*, préb/-én-dér-é-ship. 2. s. 
The office of a prebendary ; a canonry. Wotton. 

PRECA’RIOUS$, pré-kA’-ré-ds. a. [ precarius, 
Lat.; precaire, Fr.) Dependent ; uncertain, be- 


_ cause d ing on the will of another; held by 


. Dri 
PRECA/RIOUSLY, pré-ka’-re-ds-lé. acd, Uncertain- 
ei a dependence ; dependently. Leslie. 
PRECA/RIOUSNESS, pré-kiv-ré-ds-nés, n. s. Un- 
certainty ; dependence on others. Sharp. 
PRE/CATIVE®, prok’-A-tiv. a. [ precatus, Lat.] Sup- 
liant ; submissive. Harris. 
PRE'CATORY®, prdk’-A-tdr-2. a. Suppliant; be- 
rate a Hopkins. 
PRECAUTION §, pré-kaw’/-shiin. n.s. [Fr.; from 
preecautus, Lat.] Preservative caution 5 preventive 
measures, Addison. 
To PRECAU'TION, pré-kaw’-shan. v.a. [ precau- 
tioner, Fr.) To warn beforehand. Locke. 
PRECAU’TIONAL*, ag idee a. Preser- 
vative ; preventive. W. Mountague. 
PRECEDA’/NEOUS, prés-¢-da’-né-ds. a. [from pre- 
«i .] Previous; preceding ; anteriour. lammond. 
To CE/DE$, pré-séde’. v. a. [prarcedo, Lat. ; 
preceder, Fr. To go before in order of time. Mil- 
ton. To go before according to the adjustment of 


rank. 
PRECE’DENCE, pri-sé’-dénse. ote [from preece- 
PRECE'DENCY, pré-st’-dén-sé. § do, Lat.] The act 
or state of going before ; priority ; something goin: 
before; somet ning past. Shak, Adjustment ol 
place. Selden. The foremost place in ceremony. 
Milton. Superiority. Locke. : 
PRECE'DENT, pré-sé’-dént, a. [Fr.; proecedens, 
Lat.] Former; going before. Shakspenre. 
PRE'CEDENT, prés’-st-dént. n. s, Any thing that 
is a rule or example to future times; any thing 
done before of the same kind. Hooker. 
PRE/CEDENTED*, prés’-st-dént-@d. a. Having a 
precedent Pgs by an example. 
PRECE/DENTLY, pré-sé'-dént-Ié. ad. Beforehand. 
PRECE‘LLENCE?®, pré-sél’-lénse. ioe s. - 
?RECE’LLENCY®, pré-sél’-lén-sé. § lence, old Fr. 3 
from prercello, Lat.] Excellence, Sheldon. Ob. T’. 
*RECE/NTOR, pré-sén’-tar. 166. n.s. [ preecentor, 
Lat. ; precenteur, Fr.] He that leads the choir; a 
chanter. Fotherby. 
PRE'CEPT'§, pré’-sépt. 552. n.s. [ preceple, Fr. ; 
. Lat.) A rule authoritatively given ; a 
mandate, Hooker. [In law janguage.} A warrant 
of a justice, or any magistrate. Shakspeare. 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Scott, Buchanan, 
¥. Johnston, Perry, anf Entick, make the e jo the first 
ge — word long ; Dr. Kenrick, alone, makes it 


Locke. a 
PRE'CIOUSLY, présh’-ds-lé. ad, Valuably;'to a 
at price. Dryden. Contemptibly : in irony, 
PRE/CIOUSNESS, présh’-ds-nés. n, s. Valuable 
PRE CIPICE), prdslabple. 142. [ precpittan itis 
YC , pis. ns. 3 
Lat. ; proigles| Fr.} A headlong steep ; @ fall per 
sndicular without gradual dechivity. Shakspeare. 
PRECIPITANCE, pré-sip/-pé-tinse. me 
PRECI'PITANCY, pré-sip'-pe-tin-st. “= 
Rash haste ; headlong hurry. Millon 


PRECIPITANT, présip’-pé-tant. a. ‘(pracipliens, 
Lat.] Falling or rushing beotene. ilton, Has- 
ty} opt with violent haste. Pope. Rashly hur- 
ried. King Charles. Unexpectedly brought on or 
hastened. an Taylor. 

PRECI/PITANTLY, probaly’ pital ad. In 

adlong haste ; in a tumultuous hurry. Milton, 

To PRECYPIFATES, pré-sip’-pé-tate. r. 2. [ pre 
cipito, Lat.) 'To throw . Bacon. Tou 
on violently. Dryden. ‘To hasten anexpectedty. 
Harvey. To hurry blindly or rashly. Bacon. ‘To 
throw to the bottom: a term of chymustry. Grew. 

To PRECIPITATE, pré-alp’-pe-thte. r,n. To fall 
headlong. Shak. To fall to the bottom as a sedi 
ment in chymistry. Bacon, To hasten without just 


reparation. Bacon, atte 
PRECIPIT TE, prety pe a. Steeply fall- 

ing. ich. Steep. Ld. Brooke. Headlong; 

hasty 3 ly hasty. Clarendon. Hasty ; Violent. 


Arlnthnet. 
PRECIPITATE. pré-sip’-pe-tat, 91. n. s. A corro- 
sive medicine made by precipitating mercury. 


Wiseman. 
PRECIPITATELY, pré-ap’-pb-thr We ad. Head- 
long ;_ steeply down. Hastily; in blind hurry. 


Swift. = 
PRECIPITA’TION, pré-stp-pé-td’-shtin. m. s/ [FF r. 

The act of throwin headlong. Shak. Violent a 
tion downward. Woodward. Tumultuous hurry 5 
blind haste. Woodward. (In chymistry.] Subsiden- 
cy; contrary to sublimation. Bacon. 
PRECI'PITATOR®, pré-sip’-¢-t4-1r, n. s. [ premcép- 
itator, Lat.] One that urges on violently. Fdam- 


mond, , 
PREC IPL TIOUS®, prés-t-plsh’ -ds. a. Steep; head- 
long. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
PRECIPI’TIOUSLY®, prés-é-pish’-ds-. ad Tn 
headlong haste. Decay of Christian Piety, 
PRECIPITOUS, pré-sip’-pé-tas. a. [ a Lat] 
Headlong ; steep. K. Charles. Hasty; sudden. 
Brown. Rash; heady. Dryden. 
PRECIPITOUSLY*, prt-siy'-pe-tte®. ad. In a tu- 
’ 


nnultuons hurry : in violent haste. T'ranslation of 


Boccalini. 
PRECI/PITOUSNESS*, pré-sip’-pé-tas-nés. nm. s. 
Raslhiness. } . ' j 


14 
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—nd, move, ndér, udt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—pédtind ;—thin, THis. 


PRECISE §, pré-skse’. 427. a, [ precis, Fr.; pravcisus, 
Lat.] Exact; strict; nice; having strict and de- 
terminate limitations. Hooker. Formal; finical. 


Addison. 

PRECISELY, pré-ske’-lé. ad. Exactly ; nicely ; ac- 
curately. Fissie r. With superstitious formality ; 
with too much scrupulosity. 

> Though we seldom hear the adjective precise pro- 
nouuced as if written precize, we very frequently hear 
the advorb precisely pronounced as if written precizely : 
but it ought to be remembered, as an invartable sale, 
that adverbs preserve exactly the same accent and 
sound as the adjectives from which they are formed ; 
and, therefore, us the adjective is pronounced with the 
hissing or pure s, the adverb ought to have the same. 


PRECI’SENESS, pré-slse’-nés. n. s. Exactness ; 
‘ _ rigid nicety. on. 

PRECISIAN, pré-sizh’-¢-An. 88. 1. s, One who lim- 
its or restrains. Shakspeare, One who is supersti- 


tous “Pop Watts. 

PRECI’SIANISM*, pré-sizh’-¢-in-izm. n. 8, Super- 
stilious rigour ; finical exactness. Millon. 

PRECI'SION, pré-sizh’-dn, n.s. [Fr.] Exact limita- 
tion. Locke. 

PRECI'SIVE, pré-sl’-siv. 428. a. 


off. Puller. Exactly limiting. Wadis. 


Catti 
To PRECLU'DES. pré-kldde’, ». a. [preaclude, || To PREDE/STINE, pré-dés’-tin. 


Lat.) To shut out or hinder by some anticipa- 


tion. Me 

PRECLU'SION®*, pré-khi’-zhin. nm. s. [preclusio, 
Lat.] The act of precluding ; hinderance by some 
antici 

PREC 
some anticipation. Burke, 

PRECLU'SIVELY’*, pré-kidy-siv-lé, ad, With hin- 
derance by some anticipation. 

PRECO'CIOUSS, pré-ki-shfis, 357. a. [pracos, 
precocis, Lat. ; precose, Fr.] Ripe before 


Brown. 
PRECO/CIOUSNESS*, pré-ké/-shds-nés. 
ipeness before the time. Mannyngham. 
PR CITY, pré-kbs’-sé-té. n, s. Ripeness before 
the time. Howell. 
To PRECO'GITATE, pré-kéd’-j4-thte. v. a. [ prow- 
cogito, Lat.] To consider or scheme beforehand. 
Sherwood. 


PRECOGNI'TION, pré-kég-nish’-dn. m. s. [Fr.; 
pret and cognitio, Lat.] Previous knowledge ; ante- 
cedent examination. Fotherby. 

To PRECOMPO'SE?, pré-kém ‘.v.a. [pre, 
and com s compose beforehand. Johnson. 
PRECONCEIT, pré-kin-stte’. 530. n. s. tare, and 

coaceit.} An opinion previously formed. ker. 

To PRE SON od I'VE, pré-kén-séve’. Vd, ,and 
conceive.] To form an opinion beforehand ; to im- 

ine beforehand. Bacon. 

PRECONCEPTION, pre-e <0’ ene. 531. nm. s. 

inion previously formed. Hakewill. 

PRECONCE/RTED*,. pré-kbn-sért'-€d. part. a, 
Settled beforehand, Warton. 

PRECONIZA’TION®, pré-kén-d-zd/-shdn. x. s. 

preeconinn, Lat.] Proclamation. Bp. Hail. 

PRECONTRACT, pré-kén’-trakt. n.s. A contract 
previous to another. Shakspeare. 

To PRECONTRA‘CT, ehh gg v.a. To con- 
tract or bargain beforehand. Ay/iffe. 

PRECU'RSE §, B pa beled n.s. | preecurro, Lat.] 
Forerunning. &§ aye wpe 

PRECU’RSOR, pré-kar’-sir. 166, n.#. [ precursor, 
Lat.] Forerunner ; harbinges. Harvey. 

PRECU’RSORY*, pré-kar’-sdr-é. a. Introductory ; 


revious. Bacon. 


P | 
PRECURSOR Y*, pré-kar’-sir-d. n.s. An introduc- |) 


tion. Hammond, 

PREDA‘CEOUS, pré-di/-shis, 357. a. [preeda, 
at} Living by prey. Derham, 

PRE/DAL §, pré’-dal. 88. a. [ proda, Lat.) Robbing ; 

actising plunder. S. Boyse. 

PRE/DATORY, préd’-d4-tar-¢, 512. — Domers- 
tick.] a. [predatorius. Lat.] Plandering 5 prac- 
tising rapine. Bacon. Hungry; preymg; rapa- 
cious ; ravenous. Bucon. 


[ precisus, Lat.] || 





alion. i 
U'SIVE*, pré-kld’-slv. a. Hindering by |) 





time. | 
ity of being attributed to a subject. Reid. 
n oll PRE DICABLE 


PRE 





To PREDECEA’SE*, pré-dé-sése’. v. a. [ pra, and 
decease.) 'To die before. Sha 5 

PREDECEA‘SED, pré-dé-séést’. 531, 359. a. Dead 
before. Shukspeare. 

PREDECE’SSOR, préd-¢-sés'-sir, n. s. [predeces- 
seur, Fr.; proe and decedo, Lat.) One that was in 
any state or place before another. Sidney. An 


cestor. 

PREDESTINA‘RIAN, pré-dés-té-nd/-reain. nm, s. 
One that holds the doctrine of predestination. De- 
cay of Chr. Piety. 

PREDESTINA’RIAN®, pré-dés-1¢-nd’-ré-din, a. Ot 
or belonging to predestination, Walton. 

(To PREDE'STINATES, pre-dés-té-nte. rv. a. 
[ predestener, Vr. 5 pree and. destino, Lat.] To ap- 
point beforehand by ixreversible decree. Rom. 


viii. 
PREDE'STINATE®, pré-dés’-té-ndte. part. «, Pre- 
destinated, Burnet, 


|To PREDE/STINATE, pré-dés’-té-ndte. v.n. To 








| 


| hold predestination. Dryden. 
/PREDESTINA’TION, prée-dés-té-na/-shin. on. s 
| Fatal decree ; preordination. Milton. 
_PREDE’STINATOR, pré-dés/ténk-tdr. 166, 521. 


2.8. One that holds predestination or the preva. 

| lence of pre-established necessity, Cowley. 

140, rv. a. [pre- 

To decree beforehand. Milton, 

| PREDETE’RMINATE*, pré-dé-tér’-mé-ndte. a. 

| Before determined. Bp. Richardson. 

| PREDETERMINA TION, pré-de-tér-mé-nd/-shaa. 

| ms. [Fr.3 pre, and determmation.] Determination 

made beforehand. Jdammond, ; 

| To PREDETE/RMINE, pré-dé-tér’-min. 140. v. a. 
‘To doom or confine by previous decree. Hale. 

PRE'DIAL, pré’-dé-al, or pré’-jé-dl. 293. a. [ pra- 


| destiner, Fr. 


dium, zat Consisting of farms, Ay/liffe. 
| PREDICABILITY?*, préd-dé-ka-bil-€-14, n.s. Cae 


}, préd’-dé-ka-bl. a. [Fr.; predicabi- 
fis, Lat.] Such as may be affirmed of something. A. 


Baxter. 

PRE’/DICABLE, préd-dé-ka-bl. n. s. [pracdicabile, 
Lat] A —_— term, denoting one of the five 
things which can be affirmed o any thing. Watts. 

PREDICAMENT §, pré-dik’-ké-mént. n. s. (Fr. ; 

redicameatum, Lac} A class or arrangement 
beings or substances ranked according to their na- 


Digby 


tures ; called also culegorema, or category. . 
marks. 


Class or kind described by any definitive 
|  Shakspeare. 
| PREDICAME/NTAL, pré-dik-d-mén’-tal. a. Relat- 
ing to predicaments. J. Fall. 
PRE‘DICANT, préd/-dé-kint. m. s. [proedicans, 
Lat.] One that affirms any thing. LJooker. 
To PRE'DICATE4, préd’-dé-kate. v.a. [ preedico, 
Lat.) To affirm any thing of another thing. Locke. 
To PRE/DICATE, préd/-dé-kdte. v.n. To affirm ; 
| to a an affirmation, Hale, 
PRE/DICATE, préd/-dé-kat. 91. n.s. [prordicatum, 
Lat.] That which is affirmed or denied of the sub- 
ject: as, Man is rational ; man is not % 
Watts, 
PREDICA‘TION, préd-d-ka’-shdn. n.s. [ preedi- 
catio, bat] Affirmation concerning any thing; dee- 
| Jaration of any position. Locke, 
| PRE/DICATORY*, préd’-dé-kair-é. a. Affirma- 
| tive; positive; decisive. Bp. Hall. 
| To PREDICT §, pré-dikt’. v.@. [ preedictus, Lat.] 
| ‘To foretell; to foreshow, Gov. of the Tongue. 
PREDICTION, pré-dik’-shin. “x, %. [proedictio, 
| Lat.} Prophecy; declaration of something future. 
Bam, 


/PREDVCTIVE*, pré-dik’-tiv, a. Prophetick; fare- 
| telling. More. . 
r}-dik’-tar. 2. s. Foreteller. Swif?. 


| PREDICTOR, 

/PREDIGE’STION, pré-dé-jés’-tshin. 2.s. Diges- 
tion too soon performed, Bacon. 

| PREDILE CTION®, pré-dé-lék’-shfn. n.s. A liking 
beforehand. Warton. P 

| To PREDISPO'SE$, pré-dis-péze’. r. a. To adapt 

| previously to any sh purpose. Burnet. 

5 
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PREDISPOSITION, pré~dis-pd-zish'-din, n. s. aaa x7 Though I have agreed with all our orthoépisis in 








vious adaptation to any certain purpose, Bacon. making the first syllable of prefect long, I cannot fol- 
PREDO'M NANCE pré-dém’-mé-nanse. low them so implicitly in the accent and quantity of 
PREDOMINANCY, pre-dém , ait m.s. | this word. All bot Mr. Sheridan, W. Johnston, and 


, , : ene Mr. Perry, place the accent on the second eyllable ; and 
[pree and dominor, Lat.] Prevalence ; superiority i the two first of these writers make the first syllable 


ascendency ; superiour influence. ‘| long, as in ect. Mr, Perry, alone, has, in my opin- 
PREDUO’ MINANT, pré-dém’-rmé-nant. a. [Fr.5 prov) ica given hewn its trne wonunviation, b Satiey 
and dominor, Lat.) Prevalent; supreme in influ-'} the accent on the first ey!lable, and making chet sylla- 
ence ; ascendant. Hooker. i ble short. This is agreeable to that general tendency 
PREDOMINANTLY®, pré-ddm/-mé-ndotlé. ad. | of our langunge to an antepenultimate accentuution, 
With superiour influence. Brown. |; aud a short¢ uantity on every vowel but «—See Prin- 
To PREDOMINATE, pré-dém'-mé-nite. 91.v.n.|| thes No. 53, 535. W. 
[predominer, Fr.; pre and dominor, Lat.) To! To PREFER §, pré-fér’. rou. Cpreferer, Fr.; pra~ 
prevail; to be ascendant; to be supreme in unflu- | /ero, Lat.] To regard more than another. Rom. 
ence, Daniel | xi. ‘To advance; to exalt; to raise. To present 
To 


To rule over. Davies. | pose publickly ; to exhibit. Daniel, 
PREDOMINA’TION®, pré-dém-mé-nd’-shtin. ns. | PRE’ ERA BLE, prél’-fér-d-bl. a. [Fr.] Eligible 
Superiour influence. Browne, | before something else. Locke. 
To PREELE'CT, pré¢-lékt’. cv. a. To choose by! PRE/FERABLENESS prét'-(ér-a-bl-nés, ns. The 
evious decision. | state of bein ferable. W. Mountagne. 
PREELE'CTION*®, pré-¢-iék’-shan. n.s, Choice or || PRE’ FERALL , pré?-fér-&-blé. ad. In preference ; 
election imade by previous decision. Dean Pri- || in such a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 


deany. Dennis. 
PREEMINENCE 4, pré-?m’-mé-nénse. ns. [ pre-|| PRE/FERENCE, préf-t@r-tase. n. s. [Fr.] The act 
eminence, Fr.] Superiority of excellence. Druden. | of preferring ; estimation of ove thing above avoth- 
| 


= 





Precedence ; priority of place. Sidney. Superiori-|| er; election of one rather than another. Sprat, 
ty of power or influence. Hooker. PREFE/RMENT, pré-fér’-mént. 2. s. Advancement 
PREE’MINENT, pré-€m‘-mé-nént. a, [ preeminent,|| to a higher station. Shakspeure. A place of honour 





Fr.] Excellent above others. Aiilton. or profit. Davenant, Preference; act of preferring. 
PREE/MINENTLY*, pré-Gm’-mé-néat-lé. ad. Ina!) Brown. 
manner excellent above others. Pennant. || PREFE’RRER, pré-fér'-rar. 98. n.s. One who pre- 


PREE/MPTION, pré-Ain’-shdn. 412. n.s. [ prvemp-|| fers. Bishop Bancroft. 
tio, L.at.] The right of purchasing before another. || T> PREFI'GURATE 4, pré-fig’-yi-rate. roa. [pror 
Carew. } and figuro, Lat.) To show by an antecedent rep- 
To PREEN, préén. v.a. See To Prunxg. Totrim|| resentation. 
the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide through || PREFIGURA/TION , pré-fig-yi-ra’-shdn. n.s. An- 
the air. Builey. tecedent representation, Barnet. 
PREEN®*, préén’. n. 8, [ppeon, Sax.) A forked in- 
strument used hy clothers in dressing cloth, T hibiti by antecedent representation. Barrow. — 
To PREENGA’GE 4, pré-@n-ghdje’. ». a. [ pra, and || To PREFYGURE, pré-f ie'-yare, uv. a, To exhibit 
encare.) To engage by precedent ties or coutracts.|| hy antecedent representation. Hooker. 
Dryden. || To PREFI'NE4, pré-fine’. v. “Loins, Fr. 3 proe- 
PREENGA/GEMENT, _pré-én-gadje’-mént. n.s.||__finin, Foe To limit beforehand. Knolles. 
Precedent obligation, Boyle, PREFINI’SION*, préf-é-nish’-din. n.s. [ provfinitio, 
To PREESTA’BLISH §, pré-d-stéb/-lish. roa, To|| Lat.) Previous limitation. Fotherby. 
setile beforehand. Coventry, : To PREFIX §, pre-fiks’. v.a. [ pranfigo, Lat.] To 
PREESTA’BLISHMENT, © pré-é-stab/-lish-méat. |} appoint beforehand. Shak © settle; to 
n.8. Settlement beforehand. : 
PREEXAMINA’TION#, — pré-ty2-fim-¢-na’-shdn.!| He pre/cod an advertisement to his book. 





n. 8. Previous examination, Watton. || PREFIX, pré-fiks. 492. n.s, [prasfacum, Lat.) Some 
To PREEXI'ST §, pré-@az-ist’, ven. [ pra: and cx) particle put before a word, to vary its signification, 
Bron, 


isto, Sor To exist beforehand. Dryden. 
'STENCE, pré-égz-is’-tase. n.s. Exis- || PREFI'XION, pré-fik’-shim, n.s, [Fr.] The act of 


PREEXI 


tence before. Burnet. Existence of the soul before !| _ prefixing. Dict. 

its union with the body. Adiison. ‘| To PREFO'RM, pré-form’. rv. a. To form before-_ 
PREEXI/STENT, ok deste’ Alea. a. Exisient be- | hand. Sei Ta Oh. J. 

forehand ; preceding in existence. Burnet. (| PREFU/LGENCY*, pré-fal'jéu-sd. ns. [ prorfed- 
PREEXISTIMA'TION®, _pré-égz-is-té-mi'-shin.,| ens, Lat.] Superiour brightness. Barrow, 

n. s. Fisteem beforehand. Pah || PRE‘'GNABLES, prég’-nd-bl. a. [prenable, Fr.] 


PRE'FACE §, préf’-fils. 91, 552. m. 8. [Fr.3 praxfu-|; Expugnable ; that may be forced, or won by force ; 
to, Lat.] Sometiias spoken introductory to the! that may be overcome, Cotgrave. Ob, 7" . 
maia design; introduction ; something proemial.'| PRE'GNANCE®*, prég’-nanse. n. s. State of being 
Peacham, || impregnated, Young. luventive power. Atiten. 

ay Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Naros, Mr. Seott, Dr. Kenrick, |) PRE/GNANCY, prég’-nin-sé. n.s. The state of be- 

- Johnston, Buchauaa, Perry, md Entich, pronuunee | ing with young. ey. Fertility ; fraitfulness ; in- 
a ACE, peof'-fas. 91. r.2. To say something PRE/GNANT 6, prég’-nant. a. [Fr 5 oat, 
introductory. Spertator. j i ‘Teeming ; iecedinas Millon ruitiul ; feniites 

To PRE'FACE, préf-fas. v.0. To introduce by!) impregnating. Milton, Full of consequence. King 
something proemial. Feil. ‘I'o face; weover: ai © lanka. Evident; plain; clear; full, Sh : 
ludicrous sense. Cleaveland, | Easy to produce or to admit any thing. Shakspeare. 

PRE/FACER, préf-fa-str. 98. n.s. The writer of | Free; kind. Shak. Ready ; dexterous ; witly ; 
A alpen Dryden. | apt. Shakswore, 

PRE'FATORY, préf-fi-tdr-. 512. u. Luiroductory. | PRE'GNANTLY, ‘-ndnt-lé, ad. Fruitfally ; ful- 

den. | ly; plainly; clearly. Shakspeare. 

PRE'FECT, pré’-kt. . s. [ preefoctus, Lat.] Gov- | 70 PRE'GRAVA a*, préy’-ri-vate. v.a. [ pree- 
oa dager gecoid P.. Jonson, A pe nein: i Fores Lat Re! aes 5 opr age Bp. Hail. 

loamimnond., tutelary power, B. Jonson. | PREGUSTA N. pr ta’-shQn. m. s. 

PREFE/CTURE, préftak-tare, (préf-fek-iwe.)! and custo. Lat. The sett restin before ro eg 
Jones, Fulton and pees n. [| prefecture, Fr.5) Zo PREINSTRU'CT®, peé-in sl’. vo a. To in- 
prafectura, Lat.} Comme ad ; office of government. | struct previously. More. 
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PREDOMINATE®, pré-dém’-iné-nite. v. @.'l  ceremoniously. Pope. 'I'o offer solemnly ; to pro- | 


PREFIGURATIVE®, pré-fig’-ya-ri-tlv. a. Ex-’ 


exiablish, Hole. To put bet another thing : as, _ 


PRE PRE 


re 








ee eee nee ee ee — 


—nd, move, ndr, nt ;—tbe, tab, bill ;—il ;—pddind +—thin, THis. 


To PREJU'DGE §, pré-jadie’. v. a, [ prejuger, Fr. ; | Mr. Sheridon, Mr. Narex, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, 

tr = a eee, oT To determine any question | hh cP pers poo ’ eoul pri yy a 
reh : re ly to cond beforehand. | éin the first sy word short. ° 

Milton,” ESehy © contra Demet | To PRELUDE, pré-tide’. 492. v.n. [pretuder, Fr. 

PREJU'DGEMENT®, pré-jidje’-mént. n. s. Jadge- preiudo, Lat.) To serve as an introduction ; to be 
ment without examination. Bp. of Killaloe, (Knax.) | | Previous to, D den. ; F 

PRESU/DICACY®, pré-ji’-de-kas-¢. n.s, Prepos- || To PRELUDES, pré-lide’. v.a. 'To play before. 
session praiadics. Blount. Mason. 











To PR ICATE, prb-ji’-dé-khte. v.a. [pra | PREY LUDER?®, prél-d-dér. ns, One who plays an 
and judico, Lat.] ‘To Fir im beforeband to dis- | extemporary introduction to a regular piece of mu- 
advantage, Sandys. || sick, Mason, ; ; 

To PREJU'DICATE®, pré-ji-dd-kite. vn. To |) PRELU'DIOUS, pré-lty-j-ds. 293.4. Previous ; in- 


form a judgement without examination. Sidney. | troductory, Cleavelund, 
PREJU'DICATE, pré-jiv-dé-kit. 91. a, Formed by || PRELU' DIUM, pré-liy-dé-dm, ns. (Lat) Pre 
judice; formed before examination. Flacon. | lude. Jp. Taylor, , ; 
Prejudiced ; pre wossessed by opinions, Bp, Lull. 4 PRELU'SIVE, pré-Ki'-siv. 158, 428. a. Previous; 
PREJU DICA’TION, pré-ja-d&-ka’-shéin, n.s. The) |, introductory 5 proemial. Thomson. 
act of judging without examination. Sherweod, |P RELU/SORY*, pré-ly-sir-¢. a. Introductory ; 
PREJU'D ATIVE*. pré-ji/-dé-ki-tiv. a. Form-|) previous. Bacon. 
ing an opinion or decision without examination. | PREMATURE §, pré-ma-tire’. 531. a.[ prarmaturus, 


lore. Lat.) Ripe too soon ; formed before the time ; too 
PRE‘JUDICE §, préd’-ju-dis, 142. n. s. [Fr.; preju-'| early; (00 soon said, believed, or done ; too hasty, 
dicinm, Lat.) Prepossession; judgement formed 


enmond. 
beforehand without examination. Clarendon. Mis- | 





iiprscgehithe atk pré-ma-tire’-Ié, ad. Too early ; 

chief; detriment ; hurt; injury. Bacon. | too soon; with feo hasty ripeness. 

To PRE“JUDICE, préd’ji-dls. ra. ‘To prepossess | PREMATURENESS, pré-ma-tire/-nés. 2 
with unexamined opinions ; to fill with prejudices, || PREMATURITY, © sagan rhateg ; 
Prior. (To obstruct or injure by prejudices pre- | [ prematurité, Fr.] great haste 5; unseasonable 
viously ‘raised. Hooker. To injure;"to hurt; to || | earliness. Warton. 
diminish ; to impair ; to be dev’inental to. Hooker, || To PREME/DITATE §, pré-méd/-¢-tate. r.a. [prar- 

PREJUDICIAL, préd-jd-cish’-Al. a. [prejudiciable,'| meditor, Lat.) To contrive or form beforehand ; to 
Fr.] Obstructed by means of opposite preposses- || _ conceive beforehand. Shakspeare. 
sions. Holyday. Contrary; opposite. Hooker. | To PREME/DITATE, pré-méd/--tate, v.n. To 
Mischievous ; “hurtful; injurious; detrimental. | have formed iv the mind by previous meditation ; 
Clarendon. to think beforehand. Hooker. 

PREJUDICIALNESS, prad.ji-dish’-Al-nis, n, s, || PREME/DITATE®, pré-inéd’--thte, a. Contrived 
The state of being prejudicial ; mischievousness.'! beforehand ; prepense. Burnet, 

PRE’LACY, préV-l4-st. n: s. The dignity or post of i PREME’ DITATELY* preerd bene t. ad. 
a prelate or ecclesiastick of the highest order. || With premeditation. Feltham, 

Ayliffe. Episcopacy ; the order of bishops. Dryden. | PREMEDITA/TION, pré-méd-¢-t4’-shin, ns. 
Bishops : collectively. Hooker. I ke grin Lat.] Act of meditating before+ 

PRE‘LATE §, prél’-tat. 91, 532. n.8. [prelat, Fr.;|| hand. Shak . 
preelatus, Lat.J An ecclesiastick of the highest or- | To PREME'RIT, pré-indr’-rit, v. a. [premereor, 
der and dignity. Hooker. I, tl To deserve before. King Charles. 

BEY, Mr. Shoridan, Mr. Elphinston, Me. Nares, Mr. Seat | anki e rine fae ae Lat. ; 

- Kenrick, W. nston, Buchanan, Perry, a n= | . par. ; ° ¥. a 
tick, pronounce the e in the first syllable of this word || P : wr ga préme’-yér, 113, a. [Fr.] First ; chief. . 


short. WF. ‘uemden. 
PRE'LATESHIP, prél’-lit-ship. n.s. Office of a|| PRE/MIER*, préme’-yér, n.s, A principal minister 
relate. Harmar. \| of state; the prime minister. Hildrop, 
ELA’/TICAL, pré-lit/-1¢-kAl. Greeuisney Ld aba To PREMISE §, pré-mlze’. v.a. [ proemissus, Lat } 











PRELA‘TICK®, pré-lav’-ik. lates or prelacy. || To explain previously; to lay down premises. 
Bp. Morton. urnet. "To send before the time. S/ 
PRELA’TICALLY®, tav’-t0-kAl-lé. ad. With || 7 PREMY'SE®, pré-mize’. v.n. To make antece- 


reference to prelates. Bp. Morton. dent itions. Swift. 
PRELA/TION, pré-li’-shtin. 2. s. F adeonong Lat.] | PRE’MISES, m’-is-slz. 99. n. x. [prormissa, Lat. ; 
ference ; setting of one above the other. More.|| _ premisses, Fr. Propositions antecedent! supposed 
PRELATURESHIP it Radensip.§ %* || ul fle Clnlew engage | Hots o 
P » F -la-ture-ship. oi ands, Blackstone, 
pare, Lat. ; pretature, Fr.] The state or digni- | wir a a prém/-is. Ls [ preemissum, Lat.] Ante- 
ty of a prelate. Dict. | _ cedent proposition. Watts. 
PRE/LATY®*, préV 4-12. n. s. Episcopacy. Milton, | PRE/MIOM, pre -mné-dm. n. s. [preemium, Lat.] 
gtr y pa pré-lékt’. v. - [ preametee, pevele Something given to invite a loan or a bargain. 
0, Lat.) To discourse ; to read a lecture. Bishop | ison, 
Forced! ; ; || To PREMO'NISH § pré-mén‘-nfsh. 1. a. To warr 
PRELE/CTION, pré-lék’-shin, 7. s. Lpreetectio, | or admonish beforehand. Bale. 
Pane | Reece 53 bas ; hap pay Hale ; FRENONISUMENT, pre-anber'-nlsh-aabat. nm. § 
‘CTOR*, -tar. n. s. [proelector, Lat.]: revious information. Wotton. 
A reader ; a lecturer. Sheldon. J PREMONI'TION, pré-md-nish’-tn, . s. Previous 
PRELIBA/TION, pré-li-ba/-shiin. 590. n. s. [ prei-\| notice ; previous intelligence. Chapman. 
ris aig Fase forehand ; effusion previous °  ieeaticnl a? cad taco “ea tN 
. More. OMESTICK.] a. [pra and monco, La 
PRELYMINARY, -Iim’-¢-na-ré. a. [ preliminaire,|| ously advismg. 
Fr.; proe limine, Lat.) Previous ; introductory ;|| PREMO/NSTRANTS¢ pré-mén’-striints.n.s. [Pree- 
ra 


ppm 1. ag monstratenses, Lat.) Monks of Premontré, in the 
ELI’MINARY, pré-lim’-¢-ni-ré. n.s. Something | Isle of France, commonly called White Canons. 
ious ; aratory act. Notes on Mia. || _ Who first came into England in the twelfth century 
PRE’LUDE §, préV/-dde. 532. ns. [ prelude, Fr. pra-'|| To PREMO'NSTRATES, ré-mon’-strite. v. @ 
ludium, Lat.) Some short flight of musick played | [pre and monstro, Lat.] ‘To show beforehand. 
before a fall coneert, Young. Something introduc- | uw J. Harington. 
tory; something that only shows what is to follow. || PREMONSTRA’TION®, pré-mén-str’’-shim. n. ¢. 
Dryden. || Act of showing oe . Shelford. 
i 


PRE PRE 
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PREMUNP RE, prém’-mi-ni-ré. n. 5. (Lat.] A writ || xxiv. To make by regular process: as, He pre- 
a: iehiagungsunecaene, Srowhel’ Thepansisy|| 7° PREPARE, ;t-phre’, on. To take proviges 
pa ttn South. "A difficulty ; papal : measures, Peacham, To make every thin ready ; 

PREMUNITION, pré-md-nish‘-Qn. n.s. [proemu- || to put things in order. 1 Pet. iii. To make one’s 
nio, Lat.) An anticipation of objection. self ready ; to put himself in a state of expectation. 

To PRE “hay pany a ‘ chron pt mere v. a. a parent nm, at igen previous 

enomino, Lat.) To fore . ‘ easures. } e., Ob. J. 
pRENOMINATE »pré-ném’-mé-nAte. part.a. Fore- | gfpsseber’ arpa Lig = fiche aaa By proper 
- re. ae sures, . > 
PRENOMINA sb mech Jaber aye Meany n. s.|| PREPA/REDNESS, pré-pl-rdnds, n, s. State or 
vi it. on. act of bein ared, , 

PRENOTIO! : batt ris wae 4g somal ion, Fr. || PREPA‘R ef pré-pa’-ndi. 93. n, s. One that pre- 
a nosco, Lat.] Foreknowledge ; prescience. | Lerded py eet phony A Mn sg otton. That 

PRENSA’TION®, prén-sd/-shdn. n.s. { prensatus,|| To PREPE/NSE$*, pré-pénse’. v. a, [pra and pen- 
from yp noche The act of seizing with vio- | = aoe! To weigh or consider beforehand. Sir 
lence. |". Elyot. | 

PRENTICE A —. 142. n. s. eS from | sare ps pré-pénse’. v.n, To deliberate 

ntice. bound to a master, to in- | e and. Spenser. 
Sesion ta a radi. pares ‘ eueianiss | PREPE'NSE®, pré-pénse’. a. Forethought ; precon- 

PRE/NTICESHIP, prén’-tis-ship. n.s. The servitude | ceived ; contrived beforehand : as, malice prepense. 
of an apprentice. | ope. PREPO'LLENCE*, pré-pdl’-lénse. = s. [ provpol- 

PRENUNCIA’TION, gy ponettornclig gry See | i snl) bal pré-pol’-lén-sé, lens, Lat | 

-] mn. 8, ’ A. ‘valence. Coventry. ’ 
act of weliea bal i t aura, af To PREPONDER, pré-pén’-dér. v.a. To outweigh 

PREOCCUPANCY, mg Bi ina or abo n.s. The | eines ee NCE, pré-pdn'-dér-fn 

i ion before another. \ <PO/NDERANCE, pré-pon’-dér-anse. 

TePREOCOUPATES pré-dk/-ka-pAte. v.a. [ pre- || PREPO/NDERANCY, pre-phiv-dar-Ained, ss = 

occuper, Fr. ; aobasipg fpr To rate Bast Lyd state of outweighing ; superiority of weight. 
‘ 3 to . ¥otton, ce, 

PREOCC PA’TION, theo rar -p ere n. Ss. hel PREPO'NDERANT®, pré-pén’-dér-Ant. part. a. 
ticipation. Proceed. against Garnet, Preposses- [ precponderans, Lat, Outweighing. Reid. 
sion. Barrington. Anticipation of objection. South. | To PREPO/NDERATE §, pré-pén/-dér-lte. v. a. 

To PREOCCUPY, pré-dk/-ki-ph. rou. To take | aes. coregge — To outweigh; to overpower 
previous possession of. Mede. ‘To prepossess; to|| —— Gtunille. To overpower by stronger 

To PRE : TINA’ = per wh om Hag a. [pre To PREPO'N DERATE, pré-pén’-dér-lue. v. n. To 
and ominor, Lat.} "To prognosticate ; to gather || exceed in weight, Wilkins. To exceed in influ- 
from omens any future event. Brown. | ence or power analogous to weight. Locke. 

PREOPI'NION, pré-6-pin’-yan. 113. n. s. [ pre and | PREPONDERA’TION, pré-pon-dér-h’-shdn. n. s. 
opinio, Lat. Opinion antecedently formed ; pre- | The act or state of outweighing any thing. Watts, 

jon. drove , || Zo PREPO/SE$, pré-pdze’. v. a. [ preposer, Fr. 5 

PREOPTIONS, pré-dp’-shiin. n.s. [ prax, and option.) || __ prazpono, Lat. To put before. Dict. 

The right of first choice. Stackhouse. || PREPOSITION, prép-pd-zish’-an. n. s. [Fr.5 pree- 

To PREORDA'IN§, pré-dr-dane’. v.a. [ pra, and | 
ordain.| To ordain beforehand. Hammond. 

PREO’/RDINANCE, pré-dr'-dé-nanse. n. s. [ prev, 
and -sheoauae sneeeenent decree ; first decree. 


ee Tt Db. J. look the rest. 

PREORDINATE®, pré-dr-dé-nite. part. a. Preor- || PREPO/SITURE*, pré-péz’-¢-tshire. n. s. [ prapos- 
dained. Sir 7’. Elyot. i| itera, Lat.] A provostship. Lowth. 

PREORDINA’TION, pré-dr-dé-nd/-shén. ». s. The || To PREPOSSE’SS §, pré-pSz-24s’. 531. v. a. [pree, 
act of preordaining. Fotherly. | and possess.) To preoccupy ; to take previous pos- 

PRE’/PARATE?*, Bid Moray of ea . session of. 2 ~umnont, ‘oO fill with au ommon un- 











positio, Lat.] [Iu grammar.] A particle governing 

a case. Clarke. ; 
PREPOSITOR, pré-pd2'-zit-dr._n. s. [prarpositor, 

Lat.] A scholar appoiuted by the master to over- 


Lat.] Pre . Old Morality of every Man. Ob.T..| examined ; to prejudice. Wiseman, 
PREPARA’TION, prap-r-h-shdn, 530. n.s. [ pre-|| PREPOSSE'SSION, pré-pbz-2ésh’ tn, n. 8. Preoe- 
paratio, Lat.) The act of preparing or previously |} cupation ; first possession. Hammond. Prejudice ; 
fitting any thing to any rpose. Wake. Previous| preconceived opinion. South. - 
measures, Burnet. ‘eremonious introduction. | PREPOSSE’SSOR*, pré-péz-z¢s'-sdr. n. s. One 
Shak. The act of making or fitting by a regular || _ that possesses before another, Brady. 
process, Arbuthnot. Any thing made ‘hy process || PREPO'STEROUSS, pré-pés’-tér-ds, a. [ prazpos- 
of operation. Brown. Accomplishment ; qualifica-|| frus, Lat.} Having that first which ought to be 
tion. Shakspeare. | last. Woodard. Wrong ;. absurd ; perverted. 
PREPARATIVE, pré-padr’-ra-tiv, a. [preparatif,\| Bacon. Applied to persons : foolish ; absurd. Shak, 
ta Having the power of preparing, qualifying, || PREPO/STEROUSLY, pré-pos -ttr-ds-lé, ad. Ina 
or fitting. South. | wrong situation 3 absurd y. Shokspeart. . 
PKEPA‘RATIVE, pré-pir’-ri-tiv. n.s. [ preparotif, || PREPO'STEROUSN ESS, pré-pds!-tér-ds-nds, n. s. 





Fr.) That which has the power of preparing or;) Absurdilv; wrong order or method. Feltham. 
sravionty fitting. Hooker. : That which sgt) in'| PRE POTENCY, gprineett [pré-pd'-tén-sd, 
order to something else. King Charles. \| Jones, Fulion awl Knight ; pri’-pd-ten-sé, Per- 
PREPA/RATIVELY, pré-par’-ri-tiv-lé. ad. Previ- || ry.]_n.s. [prepotentia, Lat.J Superiour power ; 
ou by way of preparation. Hale. | oredominance. ih Se 
PREPA‘RATORY, pré-par’-ri-tar-d. [See Domes- || PRE/POTENT®, pré-po’-tént, or pré/-pd-tént. a. 


TICK.] a. [ preparatoire, Fr.} Antecedently neces-|| Mighty; very powerful. Plaifere. : 
sary. Tillotson. Introductory ; previous ; antece- |) PRE/POCE, pré’-plise, 2. s. [ prepuce, Fr. 3 proepra- 
dent. Hale. || div, Lat.) That which covers the glans ; foreskin. 
To PREPA’RE§, pré-pare’. x. a, [prapero, Lat}|| Wiseman. ; : 
To fit for any thing ; to adjust to any use; to make}, Tu PREREQUURE, pré-ré-kwire’. r.a.'To demand 
ready for any purpose. Fania. To qualify for,| previously, Hammond. _ ; 
anv pu . Addison. To make ready belore- | PRERE/QUISITE, pré-rék/-kwiz-it. a. Previously 
baud. Prat evil. ‘To form; to make. Psa | necessary. Brown. nd 
i 





PRE PRE 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pSand ;—thin, THis. 

PRERE’QUISITE*, pré-rék/-kwiz-it. n. s. Some- |; PRE/SEANCE, pré-sé/-dnse. ns. [preseance, Fr.] 
thi td cea Dryden, Priority of gate in sitting. Carew. Ob. J. 

To PRERE VE*, ré-zdlv’, v.a. To re-|| PRE/SENCE, préz’-zénse. n.s. [Fr.; prorsentia, 
solve Rom Sir E. Dering. Lat.] State of being present ; contrary to absence. 

PRERO'GATIVE §, pré-rég’-gi-tiv. n.s. [ preroga- | Shak. Approach face to face to a great person- 











tive, Fr. 3 proerogativa, low Lat.) An exclusive or}! age. Sidney. State of being in the view of a su- 
liar privilege. Bacon, periour. Milton. A number assembled before a 
PRERO’ ATIVED, pré-rog’-ga-tlv'd, 359. a. Hav-|) great i Shak. Port; air; mien; demean- 
ing an exclusive privilege; having prerogative.|| our, om. Room in which a prince shows him- 
Sh _ self to his court. Spenser. Readiness at need ; 


PRES. Pres, prest, seem to be derived from the|} quickness at expedients. Wailer. The person of a 
Saxou pneoyt, a priest; it being usual in after | superiour. Milton. 
times to drop the letter o in like cases, Gibson. PRESENCE-CHAMBER, pré2’-zéns-tsh’m-bar. 
PRE/SAGES$, prés’-shdje. 492, 532. n. s. [presage,}; PRESENCE-ROOM, préz’-zéns-rdém. 
Fr.; prasazwmm, Lat] Prognostick ; presension of |} a. s. The room in which a great person receives 
futurity. Milton. | com are are Pave 
: a ~ ‘ *, a iS fag *. 7 . 7 
Ky M a Sheridan, agree Me, phate = hg! —_ heer peiacnl Ss roiies sation or sen. ae 
tick, pronounce eint rst syllable of this |) INS / . 
dy short; and Dr. Kenrick and W. Johnston make it || a a a le ca beg Moe (presensio, 
PRE’/SENT §, préz’-zént. a. [Fr.; provsens, Lat) 
To PRESA/GE, pré-shdje’. v. a. [presager, Fr.;|| Not absent; being face to face; being at hand. 
presogio, Lat.) To forebode; to foreknow; to|| Hale. Not past; not future, Milton. Ready at 
foretell ; to prophesy. Shakspeare. To foretoken;|| hand; quick in emergencies. Bacon. Favourably 


to foreshow. Milton, attentive ; not neglectful; propitious. B. Jonson. 
PRESA’GEFUL*, pré-sidje’-fal. a. Foreboding ;|| Unforgotten ; not neglectful. Watts. Not abstraet- 

full of prema. Thomson ed ; not absent of mind; attentive, Being now in 
PRESA'GEMENT 


, pre onde ara.&. s. Forebode- || view ; being now under.consideration, Lane. 
meat 5; presension. Wotton. Foretoken. Brown. || The PRE'SENT. n.s. An elliptical expression for 
PRESA’GER*, pré-si/-jar. n.s. Foreteller ; fore- |, the present time ; the time now existing. Milton. 
shower. Shakspeare. At PRE/SENT. n, s. [a present, Fr.] At the present 
PRE‘SBYTER §, préz’-bé-tar, ns. [ presbyter, Lat. ; | time ; now. Addison. 
rocoptrepos, Gr.] A priest. Hooker. A Presbyte- || PRE‘SENT, préz’-zént. n.s. A gifi; a donative ; 


rian. Budler. something ceremoniously given. Milton. A letter 
PRESBYTE/RIAL, préz-bé-té/-ré-al. . or mandate exhibited per presentes. Shakspeare. 
PRESBYTE/RIAN, préz-bé-td/-ré-An. § * To PRESE'NT, pré-zént’. 492. v. a. [ pravsento, low 


[speaBurepos.] Consisting of elders; aterm for a|| Lat.; presenter, Fr.) 'To place in the presence of a 
modern form of ecclesiastical government. Holy-||  superiour. Milton. To exhibit to view or notice. 
day. To offer ; to exhibit. Milton. To give for- 
PRESBYTERIAN, préz-hé-t/-ré-fin. n.s. An abet-|; mally and ceremoniously. Prior. To put into the 
tor of Presbytery or Calvinistical discipline. Swift.|; hands of another in ceremony. Pope. To favour 
PRESBYTE’RIANISM*, __ préz-bé-té/-ré-Ain-Izm. with gifls. South. ‘To prefer to ecclesiastical ben- 
n.s. The principles and discipline of Presbyteri-|} efices. Atterbury. To offer —_— y. Hayward. 
ans, Addison. To introduce by something exhibited to the view 
PRE’/SBY TERY, préz’-bé-t@r-4. n. s. Body ofelders,|} or notice. Spenser. To lay before a court of judi- 
whether priests or laymen. : cature, as an object of inquiry. Swift. ‘To pointa 
PRE’S NCE, pré/-shé-énse. 532. n.s, [prescience,|| missile weapon before it is discharged. 
Fr.] Forekriowledge ; knowledge of future things. || PRESE/NT ABLE, pré-zént’-4-bl. a, What may be 


ee eee ae 


h. presented, Aylife. What may be exhibited or 
PRE/SCIENT §, pré’-shé-@nt. 357. a. [ preesciens, sented. Burke. 
Lat.] Foreknowing ; prophetick. Bacon. PRESENTA ‘NEOUS, préz-zén-ti’-né-ds. a. [ at 
PRE’SCIOUS, pré’-shé-ds. a. f preescius, Lat.] Hav- || sentaneus, Lat.] Ready ; quick ; immediate. 


ing foreknowledge. Bp. Hall. rey. 

To PRESCIND§, pré-sind’. v. a. [ preescindo, Lat.] || PRESENTATION, préz-zén-th’-shén. n. s. The 
To cut off; to abstract. Pearson. ‘| aet of presenting. Hooker.’ The act of offeringan 
PRESCYNDENT, pré-sind’-ént. a. Abstracting. || one to an ecclesiastical benefice. Hale. Exhibi- 

Cheyne. ' tion. Dryden. 
To PRESCRIBE, pré-skrlbe’. v. a. [ prevscribo,|| PRESE/NTATIVE, pré-zén’-ti-tiv. a. Such as that 
Lat.] To set down authoritatively; to order; to resentations may be made of it. & 
direct. Hooker. ‘To direct medically. Dryden, | PRESENTE’E, préz-2én-te. n.s. [ presente, Fr.] 
To PRESCRIBE §, pré-skribe’. ». mn. To influence || One presented to a benefice. Ayliffe. 
by long custom. Brown, T'o influence arbitrarily; |} PRESE/NTER, pré-zén’-tar, 98. n.s. One that pre- 
to give law. Locke. [prescrire, Fr.] To forma]! sents, Bp. Taylor. ; 
ensiom which has the force of law. Arluthnot, ‘PRESE/NTIAL, pré-zén’-shil. a. Supposing actual 


To write medical directions and forms of medicine. wresence. Norris. 


Ope. ip ESENTIA’LITY, pré-zén-shé-al’-é-14, n.s. State 
PRESCRY BER*, pré-skrl’-bir. n. s. One who gives || of being present. South. 
anv rules or directions. Fotherby. j PRESE NTIALLY*, pod atchlh ad. In a way 
PRE'SCRIPT, pré-skript. a. [prascriptus, Lat.] |; _ which supposes actual presence. More. 
Directed ; accurately laid down in a precept. |) To PRESE/NTIATE, pré-zén’-shé-dte. v. a, To 
Hooker, | make present. Grew. P 
PRE'SCRIPT, pré’-skript. n.s. [ preescriptum, Lat.] |} PRESENTI'FICK, zén-tif-fik. a. [prcesens 
Direction; precept; model prescribed. Spenser.|| and fucio, Lat.] Making present. More. Ob. J. 
Medical order. Fell. | PRESENTIFICKLY, préz-zén-tif-fik-Ié. 509. ad. 
PRESCRIPTION, pré-skrip’-shiin. n. s. 1 aaginc |__In such a manner as to make present. More. 
tio, Lat.] Rules produced and authorized by long || PRE/SENTLY, préz’-zant-lé. ad. At present; at 
custom ; custom continued till it has the force of || this time; now. Sidney. Immediately ; soon af- 
law. Bacon. Medical receipt. Temple. Appoint-|| ter. South. 
ment. Bales. ; | PRESE/NTIMENT*, pré-sén’-té-mént. n.s. [ pres- 
PRESCRI/PTIVE*, pré-skrip’-tiv. a. { prosscriptus,|\ sentiment, Fr.] Notion previously formed ; previous 
Lat.] Pleading the continuance and authority of || idea. Butler. 
custom. Hurd. || PRESE’ TION*. sr eaccancis 


PRE PRE 





(C3 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét =—plue, pin j— 


PRESE/NTMENT, pré-zént’-mént. n.s. The act 
of presenting. Shak, Any thing Hi taw] Pre 


| by which any thing is crushed or squeezed ; a wine 
| press ; a cider press. Joel, iii. The instrumeut by 
hibited ; representation. Milton. [In law.] Pre- 
sentment is a mere denunciation of the jurors them-'! throng. Flooker. Violent tendency. Shak, A ki 
selves, or some other officer, as justice, constable,;, of wooden case or frame for clothes and other uses, 
searcher, surveyor, and, without any information, Shak. A commission to force men into military 
of an offence inquirable in the court to which itis | service; for impress. Raleigii. 





which books are printed. Shak. Crowd ; ey 


sented. Cowel. '| PRE'SSBED, prés’-béd. n.s. Bed so formed, as to 

PRE‘SENTNESS, préz’-zént-nés. n.s. Presence of || be shut up in a case. Boswell. 

mind ; quickness at emergencies. Clarendon. | PRE'SSER, prés’-sdr. 98. n. s. One that presses or 
PRESE/RVABLE®*, pré-zérv’-d-bl. a. Fit to be pre-'| works at a press. Swift. 

served. | PRE/SSGANG, prés’-ging. n.s. [press and gang.] 
PRESERVA’TION, préz-zér-va’-shdn. ». 5, The}, A crew that strolls about the streets to force meu 

act of spe care to preserve. Locke. |; _ into naval service. 
PRESERVATIVE, pré-zér’-va-tiv. n. 3. [preserva- | PRE/SSINGLY, prés‘-sing-I0. ad. With force ; 


tif, Fr.) That which has the power of preserving ;|| closely. Howell, _ 

something preventive. Hooker. | PRE/SSION, présh’-tn. n.s. The act of pressing. 
PRESE/RVATIVE, pré-zér’-va-tiv. a. Having the; Newson. : 

wer of preserving. || PRE/SSITANT, prés’-sé-tant. oc. Gravitating ; hea- 

i eh he ‘a pen : ee PRE SSL¥ prés’-lé [ é, L Closel 

which has the power rving. itlock. ‘Ss *, ‘lé. ad. esse, Lat. : 
PRESE’RVATORY*, peh-sle' viele’, a. That'; More. ah J : 

may tend to preserve. Bp. Hail. . || PRE/SSMAN, prés’-man. 88. 2. s. One who forces 
To PRESERVE §, pré-zérv’, v. a. [praeservo, low || another into service ; one who forces away. Chup- 

Lat.) To save; to defend from destruction or any ||| man. One who makes the impression of print by 

evil; to keep. 2 Tim. iv. To season fruits and || the press; distinct from the compositor, who ranges 

other vegetables with sugar and in other proper|| the types. Lord Chesterfield. 

pickles: as, to preserre plums, walnuts, and cu- || PRE‘/SSMONEY, prés’-intu-é, a. s. Money given to 

cumbers, , a soldier when he is taken or forced into the ser- 
PRESE/RVE, pré-zérv’. n. s. Fruit preserved whole || vice. Gay. 

in my Brown. PRE/SSURE, présh’-shtre. 450. rn. s. The act of 
PRESE/RVER, pré-zérv’-dr. mn. s. One who pre- pressing or crushing. ‘The state of being pressed 

serves ; one who keeps from ruip or mischief. Locke. | 

One who makes rves of fruit. | 


or crusbed. Force acting agaiust any thing ; grav- 
itation; weight acting or resisting. Buron. Vio 
To PRESVDE, pré-side’. 447, v.n. [ preesidio, Lat.;|| lence inflicted ; oppression. Bacon. Affliction ; 
presider, Fr.) To be set over; to have authority | grievance ; distress. A. Charles. Impression ; 
over, Dryden. || stamp; character made by impression. Shalspeare. 
PRESIDENCY, préz’-zé-dén-sé. . s. [presidence, | PREST. rést. a. [prest or pret, Fr.] Ready ; not di- 
I'r.] Superintendence. Ray. | datory. Fuirfar. Neat; tight. T'usser. Ob. J. 
PRESIDENT $4, préz’-zé-dént. x. s. iereniene, | PREST. prést. n.s. [ prest, Fr.] A loan. Bacon. 
Lat.] Oue pl with authority over others; one |) PRE'STERS, prést’-tr. 2. s. [roneriip.] A kind of 
at the head of others. Wutts. vernour; prefect.|| exhalation, thrown from the clouds downwards 
Brerewood. A tutelary power. Waller. A guide;'| with such force as to be set on fire by the collision. 
any thing that is a rule or example to govern fu- || PRE'STIGES$, prés‘té-jéz. n.s. [ prestiges, Fr. ; 
ture cases of the same kinf®; a precedent, as the | prostizic, Lat.] Illusions ; impostures ; juggling 














expression has been in modern times. Bacon. | tricks. Warburton. 
PRESIDE'NTIAL*, préz-¢-dén/-shaJ. a. Presiding | PRESTIGIA’TION, prés-tld-jé-A’-shén. ns. [ proe- 
over. Glanville. | stigiator, Lat.) A deceiving; a juggling ; a playing 
PRE’/SIDENTSHIP, préz’-26-dént-ship. n.s. The | legerdemain. 
office and place of president. Hooker. » PRESTIVGIATOR®, prés-tid’jé-A-tir. ns. A jug- 


PRESIDIAL, pré-sid’-jé-Al. 293. a. [ presidial, Fr.; __gler; a cheat. More. 
prosidium, Lat.) Relating to a garrison; having a ~PRESTVGIATORY®*, prés-tid’jé-d-tir-4, a. Jug- 


arrison, Howell. pling ; consisting of illusions, 
PRESI'DIARY*, pré-sid’.jé-A-ré. a. Of or belong- |, rau SSTUGIOUS*,  prés-tid’jé-ds. a. Juggling ; 
ing 10 a garrison 5 having a garrison, Sheldon. } ractising tricks; im wing upon. Bale, 
PRESIGNIFPICA’TION®, _ pré-sig-né-f6-k\’-shan. | PRESTO. prés’-t we 8 [ftal.; Lat.} Quick ; at once. 
n. 8. [praesignificatio, Lat.f Act of signifying or Swift, Gayly; with quickness : a musical term, 
showing beforehand, Barrow. PRESTRICTION®, pré-strik/-shan. m. s. [pro 
To PRESUGNIFY*, pré-sig’-né-fl. v. a. To mark | __ strictus, Lat.) Dumness. Afilton. 


out or show beforehand. Peurson. | PRESU’MABLE*, pré-zd/-mé-bl. «. That may be 
To PRESS §, prés. v.a. [presser, Fr.; premo. pres- | believed previously without examination, or affirm- 
sus, Lat.} To squeeze; to crush. Gen. xl. ‘To dis-.; ed without immediate proof. 
tress; to crush with calamities. Shak, To con-,|, PRESUMABLY, pré-zd’-mA-blé. ad. Without ex- 
strain; to compel; to urge by necessity. Looker... amination. Brown. ‘ 
To impose by constraint. Dryden. To drive by) To PRESU’ME §, pré-aime’. 454. r.n. [ preswmer, 
violence. Shak. To affect strongly. Acts, xviii. , Fr.3 pravsnmo, Lat.} To suppose ; to believe pre- 
To enforce ; to inculcate with arguinent or mmpor-,| viously without examination. Milton, To suppose ; 
tunity, Addison, To urge; to bear strongly on.|| to affirm without immediate proof. Brown. ‘To 
Boyle. To compress; to hug, as in embracing. |! venture without positive leave. Bacon, To form 
Mitton, ‘To act upon with weight. Dryden. ‘To confident or arrogant opinions. Locke. To make 
make earnest. Bacon. To force into military ser-|| confident or arrogant attempts. Hooker. 
vice : this is properly impress. Raleigh, | PRESU’MER, pré-zil’-mar. 98, . s. One that pre- 
To PRESS, prés. v.n. To act with compulsive vio-|| supposes; an arrogant person; a presumptucus per- 
lence ; to urge; to distress. Tillotson. ‘To go for-|| son. Wotton. 
ward with violence to any object. Plhi/. ii. To!! PRESU'MPTION, pré-zim'-shiin. 512. x. s. [prix 
make invasion; to eucrouch. Pope. ‘To crowd ;'|  siwmptus, Lat. ; presomption I Supposition pre- 
todhrong. St Mar , Hii, To come unseasonably! viously formed. Rogers. Confidence grounded on 
or importunately. Dryden. ‘To urge with vehe-). any thing presupposec. Clarendon. An arguineut 
mence and importunity. Gen. xix. To act upon! — strong, but not demonstrative; a strong probability. 
or influence. Addison.— Te press upon. To invade; » Hooker, Arvogance ; coufidence blind and adven- 
to push against. Pope. | tires; presumptucusness. Shak,  Uureasonutle 
PRESS, pres, n, 8. [ pressoir, Pr] The iastrumen — coulidence of divine favour, Rogrrs. 
iY 
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—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tfib, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


ee pré-zim’-tlv. a. 
aken by previous supposition. Locke. Supposed : 
as, the presumptive hex’: opposed to the heir appa- 

rent. Blackstone. Confident ; arrogant; presumptu- 


ous. Brown. : 
PRESU’MPTIVELY*, a ad. By pre- 


vious ry a Burke. 

PRESU’ UOUS, pré-ziim/-tshi-ds. a. [pre- 
sompteux, F'r.} ns confident; insolent. Ba- 
con. Irreverent with respect to holy things. Per- 
kins. 

<p We frequently hear this word pronounced in three 

syllables, by corrupting and contracting the two last 
syllables into shus, as if written prezumshus: but cor- 
rect speakers carefully preserve these syllables distinct, 
and pronounce them like the verb to chew, and the pro- 
noun us.—See Unctuovus.. W. 


PRESUMPTUOUSLY, pré-ziim’-tshd-ds-lé. ad. 

tly ; confidently. Irreverently. Addison. 

With vain and undiess confidence in divine fa- 
vour, 


PRESU’MPTUOUSNESS, _ pré-ziim’-tshth-dis-nés. 





[ presomptif, ic |) PRETERLE’GAL, pré-tir-lé’-gal. a. Not agreeable 
Su a 


to law. K. Charles. 
PRETERMISSION, pré-tér-mlsh’-dn. ns. (Fr. : 
reetermissio, Lat. The act of omitting. Donne. 
o PRETERMI'T 6, pré-tér-miv’. v. a. [ pravtermit- 


to, Lat.] To by; to neglect. Bacon. 
PRETERN ATURAL $, _——— a. 
ere 





[ preter, and — Difierent from what is nat- 
ural ; irregular. s 7 

PRETERNATURA‘LITY®*, pré-tdr-nAt-tshd-ril/- 
é+é, n.s. Preternaturalness. Smith. O+. 7’ 


PRETERNA‘TURALLY, _ pré-tér-nat’-tshii-ral-é, 
ad, In a manner difierent from the common order 
of nature. Bacon. ' 

PRETERNA‘TURALNESS, pré-tér-nat’-tshd-ral- 
nés, n.s. Manner different from the order of na- 
ture. 

/PRETERPE/RFECT, pré-tér-pér’-fekt. a. [ preteri- 

tum perfectum, Lat.] A grammatical term applied 

to the tense which denotes time absolutely past 


Addison. 
| PRETERPLUPE’RFECT, pré-tér-pliy-pér-fékt. a. 
| [ preteritum plusquam perfectum, Lat.] The gram- 








nm. . Quality of being presumptuous ; confidence ; || —— epithet for the teuse denoting time relative- 


irreverence. Conybeare 


sal previously formed. er. 


To PRESUP 
poser, Fr.; prar, and suppose.) To suppose as pre- 
vious ; to “evs as antecedent. 5 
PRESUPPOSI'TION, pee ce n. §. 
upposition previously . Sherwood. 


8 

PRESURMI'SE, pré-stir-mize’. n. s. [ pro, and sur- 
a rg previously formed. Shakspeure. 

PRETE/NCE, pré-ténse’. n.s. [pravtensus, Lat.] A 
false argument grounded upon fictitious postulates. 
Tillotson. The act of showing or alleging what is 
not real; show; arance. Assump- 
uon ; claim to notice. Evelyn. Claim, true or false. 
Milton. Something threatened, or held out to ter- 


rify. Si , 

To PRETE D§, pré-ténd’. v. a. [ preetendo, Lat. 
To hold out ; to stretch forward. den. To “7 
ulate; to make false appearances or representa- 
tions; to allege pra Milton. To show hypo- 
critically. Decay of Christian hg To hold out 
as a delusive appearance. Milton. ‘To claim. Dry- 
den. To design; to intend. Spenser. 

To PRETE/ND, —— v.n. To put in a claim 
traly or falsely. Dryden. To presume on ability 
to ~ thing ; to profess presumptuously. Brown. 

PRETE/NDEDLY*, pré-ténd’-éd-lé, ad. By false 
a ce or representation. H. dl. 

PRETE/NDER, pré-ténd’-dr, 98. n. s. One who 

lays claim to any thing. Dryden. In English his- 

tory, the name given to the person who was ex- 
eae by the law from the crown of England. 


urnet. 
PRETE/NDINGLY, pré-ténd’-Ing-lé. ad. Arro- 
vu} resumptuously. Collier. 
PRET 2a pag ig eh gn oy spa cg 
_bggr —ve feigned. Pretensed right is a \erm o 
aw. § 


“fat . 
PRETE/NSION, pré-tén’-shdn. n.s. [ pretensio, Lat.] 


Claim, true or false. Denham. Fictitious appear- 


ance, Bacon. 
PRETE/NTATIVE*, pré-tén’-ta-tiv. a 


: ,and , 
tentative.| That may be previously tied. “Vroaien | PREV ILMENT, pré-vale’-mént. n. s. 
A particle skspeare. 
of Latin original, signifies || PRE/VALENCE, prév’-va-lénse. ; 


PRE'TER, pré-tar. [preeter, Lat.] 
’ which, prefixed to wo 


beside. 
PRETERIMPE’/RFECT, pré-tér-Im-pér’-fékt. a. 
{In grammar.}] Denotes the tense not perfectly 


ast. 
PRETERITS, pre’-tér-h. a. [ preterit, Fr. ; preeteri- 


tus, La 


3B 
PRETE’/RITNESS, pré/-tér-fi-nés. ns. State of 


being past; not presence ; not futurity. Bent 
PRETERIFION, ‘ Paix 


Lat.) Past and gone. : 


PRESUPPO'SAL, pré-sip-p)-2il 531. n. s, Suppo- Te 





pré-tér-rial An. n.. [Fr] The 

act of gi ast ; state of bein st. Bp. l. 

PRETERLA’PSED, prédr-lipat'sa.[ preteriapens, | 
vc e 


’ past, or past before some other past time. 
RETE X §*, pré-téks’, v. a, [pretexo, Lat.] To 
cloak ; to conceal. Edwards. 


SE $, pré-stip-pdze’. v.a. [ presup- || PRETE’XT, pre-tékst’. n.s. [ provtextum, Lat.] Pre- 


tence ; false appearance ; false allegation. Shak. 
PRETE/XTA t, pré-téks’-ta. n.s. ‘The robe that was 
worn by the youths of old Rome under seventeen 
years of age. ; 
PRE/TOR, pré’-tér. 166. n. s. [preetor, Lat.] The 
Roman judge. Shakspeare. 
PRETO RIAL®, pré-td’-ré-Al. a. Judicial; pro- 
PRETORIAN, presaré-in. o. [ Lat] 
ET AN, pré-d/-ré-an. a. [ pretorianus, Lat. 
Judicial ; enerened by the pretor. Bucon. 
/PRE’lORSHIP*, pré’-tar-ship. n. s. The office of 
retor. Dr. Warton. 
PRE’TTILY, prit’-té-lé, ad. [from pretty.] Neatly ; 
om ly ; pleasingly ; without dignity or elevation. 
7" 


on. 
PRE’TTINESS, prit’-té-nés. n.s. Beauty without 
dignity ; neat elegance without elevation. More. 
PRETTY §, prit’-té. 101. a, [precv, Sax.; pretto, 
lial ; prat, prattigh, Dutch.] Neat; elegant; — 
ing without surprise or elevation. Raleigh. Beau- 
tiful without grandeur or dignity. Shak. Foppish, 
affected : applied in contempt to men. Tatler, Kt 
is used in a kind of diminutive aes in poetry, 
and in conversation: as, A pretty fellow indeed. 
Dryden. Not very small: a vulgar use. Abbot. 
PRE’TTY, prit’-té. ad. In some degree this word is 
used before adverbs or adjectives to intend their 
signification ; it is less than very: as, “ pretty well 
stocked with le.” Burnet. 
| To PRETY'PIFY®, pré-tip’-¢-fl. v. a. [ pra, and 


ify.) T fi x ; 
To Tey é "LE wiatie, ¢- 5. [ prevaloir, Fr.; 


revalere, Lat.] ‘To be in force ; to have effect; to 
ave power; to have influence. Locke. ‘To over- 
come ; to gain the su iy bs Shak. To 
« fluence ; to operate effectually. Wilkins. 
suade or induce. Hooker. 
PREVAILING, pré-va‘-ling. a. 
having most influence, Locke 





ain ine 
‘o per- 
Predominant ; 


Preva- 

lence. Shu , 

n.s. { prevalence, 

PRE/VALENCY, peev’-vi-ien-it. Fr.; pravalen- 
tia, low Lat.] Superiority; influence ; predomi- 
nance ; efficacy ; force ; validity. Clarendon. 

PRE/VALENT, prév/-v4-lént. a. [preevalens, Lat.j 
Victorious ; gaining superiority ; predominant. Ra- 
leigh. Powerful; efficacious, Milton. Predomi- 
nant. Woodward. ; 

PRE/VALENTLY, préy’-va-lént-lé. ad. Powerlu! 
ly ; forcibly. Prior. 

To PREVA/RICATE$*, pré-var’-ré-kite, na. 
[ prevaricor, Lat.) To pervert; to turn from the 
right ; to corrupt ; to a by some quibble. Spense: . 

in 








PRI 


PRI 
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To PREVA‘RICATE, pré-var’-ré-kate. v. x. To|| Zo PRICK, prik. v. n. [prijken, Dutch.] To dress 


cavil; to quibble; to shuffle. South. 
PREVARICA/TION, _ pré-var-ré-kA/-shdin. ns. 
ot revaricatio, Lat.] Shuffle ; cavil. Addison. 


2 apogee Lat.} A caviller; a shuffler. B 

lonson. A sort of occasional orator : an academi- 
cal phrase at Cambridge. Bp. Wren. 

To PREVE'NE, ré-véne’. v. a. [ praevenio, Lat.] 
To hinder. Phillips. 

PREVE'NIENT, pré-vé/-nd-@nt. a. [ preeveniens, 
Lat.) Preceding ; going before; preventive. Mil- 


ton. 

To PREVE/NT §, pré-vént’. v.a. [praevenio, Lat.] 
To go before as a guide; to go before, making the 
way easy. Common Prayer. To go before ; to be 
before. Psalm cxix. To anticipate. pe te 
preoccupy ; to ngage; to attempt first. Ke 
Charles. : To iaadert to obviate ; pr sheariek: this 
is now almost the only sense, Milton. 

To PREVENT, pré-vént’. v. n. To come before the 
time. Bacon. 

PREVE/NTABLE*, pré-vént’-4-bl. a. Capable of 
being prevented. Bp. Reynolds, 

PREVE/NTER, pré-véot’-dr. n. s. One that goes be- 
fore. e that hinders; a hinderer; an 
obstructer. 

PREVENTION, pré-vén’-shin. n. s. [ 


preveution, 

Fr., from — Lat.] The act of going before. 

Bacon. Preoccupation; anticip~tion. Hammond. 

Hinderance —— Milton. Prejudice ; pre- 
ssession. n 


PREVE/NTIN LY, pro-siat' Tog. ad. In a way 
so as to stop, or obviate. Dr. Walker. 

PREVE/NTIONAL, pré-vén’-shan-dl, a. Tending 
to prevention. Dict. 

PREVENTIVE, pré-vénv’-lv. 157. a. Tending to 
hinder. Bacon. Preservative ; hindering ill. Brown. 

PREVENTIVE, pré-vént’-Iv. n. s. A preservative ; 
that which prevents ; an antidote previously taken. 


Artnithnot. 
PREVE'NTIVELY, pré-vénv’-iv-lé. ad. In such a 
manner as tends to prevention. Brown. 
PREVIOUS §, pré/-vé-ds. 314. a. om Lat.] 
pict d | apa | before ; prior. Burnet. 
PREVIOUSLY, pré’-vé-ds-le. ad. Beforehand ; an- 
tecedently. Prior. 


PRE’ VIOUSNESS, pré/-vé-ts-nés. nm. s. Antece- 


ence. 

PREVISION®, pré-vizh’-dn. n. s. [ praevisus, Lat.] 
A seeing beforehand ; foresight. Pearson. 

To PREWA’RN*, pré-warn’. v.a. [ proe, and warn.) 
To give previous notice of ill. Beaum. and Fl. 

PREY §, pra. 269. n. s. [proeda, Lat.) Something to 
be devoured; something to be seized; ravin; 
plunder. Clarendon. Ravage ; depredation. Shak. 
Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other an- 


imals. LL’ Estrange. 
To PREY, pr&. v. n. [prador, Lat.] To ge 
violence. Shak. To plunder; to rob. Shak. To 


corrode ; to waste, Addison, 

PRE'YER, pra’-dr. 98. n.s. Robber ; devourer ; 

luncerer. 

PRIAPISM, pr?-d-pizm. n. s. [ priapismus, Lat.] 
A preternatural tension. Bacon. 

PRICE §, prise. 467. n. s. [ prix, Fr.; preis, Germ. ; 
pris, Gath) Equivalent paid for any thing. 2 Sam, 
xxiv. Value; estimation; supposed excellence. 
Hooker. Rate at which any thing is sold. Locke. | 
Reward ; thing purchased by merit. Pope., 

To PRICK, prise. v. a, ‘To pay fcr. Spenser. To 
value ; to estimate. Sandys. 

PRI‘CELESS*, prise’-lés. a. Invaluable ; without 

rice. Shakspeare. 

70 PRICK 4, prik. v. a. [pprectan, ge gy pierce 
with a small puncture. Ezek. xxviii. ‘To form or 
erect with an acuminated point. Bacon, ‘To fix by 
the point. Newton. To hang ona point. Sandys. 
To nominate by a puncture or mark. Bacon. To 
spur; to goad; to impel; to incite, Shak. To 
pain; to pierce with remorse. Acts, ii. To make 
acid. Hudibras. To mark a wne. Hartlib. 


one’s self for show. To come upon the . Spen- 
ser. To aim at a point, sings or piece, Sr J. 
Huwkins. 


VA‘RICATOR, pré-var’-ré-kd-tdr, 521. n. s.|| PRICK, prik. n. s. ppices, patce, Sex.) A sharp, 


slender instrument; any thing by which a punc- 

ture is made. Acts, ix. A thorn in the mind; a 

teasing and tormenting thought; remorse of con- 

science. Shak. A spot or mark at which archers 
aim. Carew. A point; a fixed B pare Spenser. 
A — Brown, The print of a hare in the 
round. 

PRI'CKER, prik’-kar. 98. n.s. A sharp-pointed in- 
strument. Moxon. A light-horseman. Hayward, 

PRI'CKET,, prik’-kit. 99. n.s. A buck in his second 

ear. Shakspeare. 

PRI/CKING*, prik’-Ing. n.s. Sensation of being 

ricked, Shakspeure. 

PRI‘CKLE, prik’-kl. 405. n. s. [pprccle, Sax.] Smah, 
sharp point, like that of a brier. Bacon. <A basket 
made of briers. B. Jonson. 

PRI‘CKLEBACK*, prik’-kl-bak. n.s. A small fish, 
so named from the prickles on its sides and back. 

PRI‘CKLINESS, prik’-lé-nés. n.s. Fulness of sharp. 


ints, 
PRI'CKLOUSE, prik’-lddse. n.s. A word of con- 
tempt for a tailor, L’ ge. 
PRI/CKLY, prik’-lé. a. Full of sharp points. Ba- 


con. 

PRI‘CKMADAM, prik’-mfd-dm, 2. s. A species 
of houseleck. 

PRI'CKPUNCH, prik’-padnsh. a. s. A piece of tem- 
pered steel, with a round point at one end, to prick 
a round mark in cold iron. Moxon. 

PRI/CKSONG, prik’-sdng. n. s. Song set to musick ; 
variegated musick, in coutradistinction 10 plain- 


sone. Bale. 

PRI‘CK WOOD, prik’-wid. n.s. A tree. Ainsworth. 

PRIDE §, pride. n.s. [pnic, or ppyde, Sax.] Inor- 
dinate and unreasonable self-esteem. Shak. Inso- 
lence ; rude treatment of others; insolent exulta- 
tion. Shak. Dignity of manner; loftiness of air. 
Generous elation of heart. Smith. Elevation ; 
dignity. Shak. Ornament; show; decoration. 
Spenser. Splendour ; ostentation. Dryden. The 
state of a female beast soliciting the male. Shak. 

To PRIDE, pride. v.a. To make proud ; to rate 
himself high. Gov. of the Tongue. 

PRI/DEFUL*, pride’-fal. a. Insolent ; full of scorn. 
W. Richardson. Ob. T. 

PRI/DELESS*, pride’-lés, a. Without pride. Chaw 


cer. Ob. T’. ; 

PRI/DINGLY®, prl’-ding-lé. ad. In pride of heart. 
Barrow. 

PRIE, pri. n. s. Probably an old name of privet. 

sser. 

PRIEF, prééf._n. s. Proof. Spenser. Ob. J. 

PRIER, pr¥-ar. 416. n. s. One who inquires too 
narrowly. 

PRIEST §, préést. 275. n.s. [pneort, Sax.] One 
who officiates in sacred offices. Lev. xxi. One of 
the second order in the hierarchy, above a deacon, 
below a bishop. Lestie. 

PRIE/STCRAFT, préést’-kraft. n. s. [priest and 
craft.) Religious frands ; management of wicked 

riests to gain power. Spectator. 

PRIE’/STESS, préést’-tés. x. s. A woman who of- 
ficiated in heathen rites. Addison. 

PRIESTHOOD, préést’-hid. n. s. [ppeoythad, 
Sax.] The office and character of a priest. Whit- 
gift. The order of men set apart for holy offices. 
Dryden. The second order of the hierarchy. 

PRIFE/STLIKE®*, préést’-Ilke. a. Resombiing a 

riest. or what belongs to a priest. Shakspeare. 

PRIE/STLINESS, part a 9 n.s. The ap- 

sarance or manner of a priest. 

PRIE/STLY, ‘18. a. Becoming a priest; sa- 
cerdotal ; belonging to a priest. South. 

PRIE/STRIDDEN, préést’-rid-d’n. 103. a. [ priest 
and ridden.} Managed or governed by priests. 
Swift. 


ft 
| 70 PRIEVE, préév. v. a. To prove. Chaucer, Ob. J. 
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To PRIG §*, prig. v. n. [ prachgen, Dutch.) To steal ; || PRIMI/TIAL, prl-mish’-al. 133, @. [ primitia, Lat} 
to filch. Barret. Being of the first production, Ainsworth. 

PRIG, prig. n.s. [A cant word.) A thief. Shak. || PRIMITIVE S$, prim’-é-tiv. a. [ primitif, Fr. ; primi- 
ahha aiaiae. saucy, pragmatical, little fellow. || tirus, Lat.] Ancient; original; established from 


i ; the beginning. White. Formal; affectedly solemn ; 
PRILL, pril. n. s. A birt or turbot. Ainsworth. | imitating the supposed gravity of old times. Ori- 
3 Commonly pronounced brill. W. | ginal; primary ; derivative : as, in grammar, 
PRIM §, prim. a. Formal ; precise ; affectedly nice. ||. 4 primitive verb, Milton. 

Swift sia ymee-!| PRUMITIVES, prim’-e-tlv. n. s. A primitive word. 


wift. 
To PRIM, prim. v.a. To deck u isely ; to form |) _ Johnson. 

te na Allected lcaty. adnate | PRIMITIVELY, prim’-é-tiv-ld. ad. Originally ; at 
PRIMACY, pri’-inf-s@. x. 5. [primanté, Fr.; pri- | first. Brown, Primarily ; not derivatively. John- 

matus, Lat.] Excellency; supremacy. Barrow, || 80". According to the original rule. Soudh. 

The chief ecclesiastical station. Clarerdon. i! Yee schemas ns. State of 
Mr. Elphinston is the only orthoépist who gives eine dy et aren rag A, ny pan ge paige 
a ® short x se toiin this ward, Poibape no ah un- | PRIMITY *, prim’-¢-té. ie Bs hr paseo: Lat.) The 

state of being first, or original. Pearson. 


RIMNESS, priin’-nés. x. s. Affected niceness or 


—_—__——— 





derstanda the analogies of our language better ; but in || ,, 
this and several other words he overturns the very I 


foundation of language, which is—general custom. 1] formality. Gray. 

am well acquainted with the shortening power of the || PRIMOGE/NIAL, pri-mé-j&-né-4l. a. [ primigenius, 
antepenultimate accent, 535; and, if custom were wa- Lat.) Firstborn ; original; primary; constituent ; 
vering, this ought to decide; but in this word, and pri- elemental. Glanrille. 





pret a is uniform, and precludes all appeal to |) PRIMOGE/NITOR®, prl-md-jén’-2-tar. n. s. Forefa- 
, i ther. Gayton. 
PRI/MAGE, pr¥’-midje. n.s. The freight of 2 ship. PRIMOGE'NITURE §, pri-mé-jén’-é-thre. ns. 
Ainsworth. Saker pager Fr.; from primo genitus, Lat.] 
PRI’MAL, pr¥’-mAl. a. [ primus, Lat.] First. Shak. || Seniority ; eldership ; state of being firstborn. 
PRIMARILY, pri’-ma-ré-Ié. ad. Originally ; in the || Brown, 
first intention ; in the first place. Brown. i PRIMOGE'NITURESHIP*, _ pri. nd-jén’-¢-tdre- 
PRI'‘MARINESS, pri/-ma-ré-nés. n. s. The state of || ship. n.s. Righ of eldership. Citation by Burke. 
pee first in act or intention. Norris. '| PRIMO‘RDIAL 6, pri-mér’-dé-Al, or pri-médr’.jé-al. 
PRIMARY 4, pri-mé-ré. [See Primacy.] a. [pri-|| 293, 376. a. [primordium, Lat. Original ex- 
marius, Lat.] First in intention. Hammond. bri. isting from the beginning. Bp. Bull. 
ginal ; first. igh. First in dignity ; chief; prin- PRIMORDIAL, pri-mér’-dé-al. n. s. Origin ; first 





Gory Bentley. rinciple. More. 

PRIMATE §, prt amit. 91. n. 8. [primat, Fr ; pri-||PRIMO/RDIAN, pri-mér’-dé-dn. n. s. A kind of 
mus, ro, e chief ecclesiastick. Holyday. Som 

PRIMATESHIP, pri¥’-mat-ship. n. s. The degnity PRIMO/RDIATE, priate abe. 91. a. Original ; 
or office of a primate. existing from the first. Boyle. 

PRIMA'TICALS, pri-mat’-¢-kal. a. Belonging to || Zo PRIMP*, primp. v. n. ipahers from prim.] To 
the chief ecclesiastick, or primate. Barrow. behave in a ridiculously formal, or affected man- 


PRIME$, prime. n.s. [ prumus, Lat.; ppim, Sax.] |) ner. 
The first a day ; the dawn ; the morning. | PRIMROSE, were n, 8. [prime and rose ; 
gee beginning; the early days. Hooker, || primula veris, Lat.) A flower that appears early’ 
he best part. Swift. The spring of life; the || in the year. Shak. Primrose is used by Shukspeare 
height of health, strength, ‘or beauty. Spenser. i for fy, or flowery ; as, the primrose way. 
ng. Waller. The height of perfection. Wood. | PRIMY*. pri/-mé. a. Blooming. Shakspeare. 
ward, The first canonical hour, Crashaw. The || PRINCE §, prinse. n.s. [Fr.; princeps, Lat.] A 
first pets the beginning. Upton, | sovereign; a chiefruler. Milton. A sovereign of 
PRIME, prime. a, Early; blooming Milton. Prin-|| rank next to kings, Ruler, of whatever sex. Com- 
cipal ; first-rate. Clarendon. First; original. Shak.|| den. The son of a king. Popularly, the eldest son 
Excellent. Shak. [ prim, Fr.] Forward. Shak. of him that reigns under any denomination is call- 
To PRIME, prime. v.a. To put in the first powder;|| ed a prince: as the son of the duke of Bavaria is 
ned ge! a er in the pan of a gun. Boyle. [pri-|| called the electoral prince. Sidney. The chief of 
mar, Fr.] ‘To lay the ground on a canvass to be || _any body of men. Peacham. 
ainted. To PRINCE, prinse. v.n. To play the prince; to 
0 PRIME*, prime. v.n. To serve for the charge || _take state. Shakspeare. 
of a gun. Beaumont and Fletcher. PRI'NCEDOM, prins'-dém. 166. n. s. The rank, es 
PRI/MELY, prime’-lé. ad, Originally; primarily ;|| tate, or power of the prince ; sovereignty. Spenser. 
in the first place ; in the first intention. Souh. Ex: PRI/NCELIKE, prins’-like. a. Becoming a prince. 
cellently ; supremely well. Shakspeare, 
PRIMENESS, PRINCELINESS, prins’-lé-nés. n. s. The state, 
manner, or dignity ofa prince. Sherwood. 
PRI'NCELY, prins’-lé. a. Having the appearance ~ 
of one high born, Shak. Having the rank of 
princes. Sidney. Becoming a prince; royal; 
rand; august. Milton. 
PRINCEL . prins’-Ié, ad. In a princelike manner. 
PRINCES-FEATHER, _ prin’-siz-férn’-dr. n. s. 


, prime’-nés. n. s. The state of being 

PRIMER prim sade [ I 
f , prim’-mir. a. imarius, Lat.) First ; 
original. Mowntagu. Ob. J. ; 
PRIMER, prim’-mar. 98. rn. s. Anoffice of the bless- 
ed Virgin. Stilling fleet. [ rhenap borg. Lat.] A small 
prayer book. in which children are taught to read, 

so named from the Romish book of devotions ; 

The herb amaranth. Ainsworth, 


an elementary book. Locke. A kind of letter in 

pes. PRINCESS, prin’-sés. 502. n.s. [ princesse, Fr.] A 
PRIME’ RO, pri-mé’-rd. 133. n. s.[ primera, Span.} || sovereign lady ; a woman having sovereign com- 

A game at cards, Shakspeare. mand, Dryden. A sovereign lady of rank, next to 
PRI} AE ed eee 133. 2 a [ primervus, that of a queen. The daughter of a king. Shak. 
PRIME’VOUS, pri-mé’-vas. Lat.} Original;|| The wife of a prince. 

such as was at first. Bloc. ; PRINCIPAL 6, prin’-sé-pAl. 88. a. [ principal, Fr. ; 
PRIMIGE’NIAL*, pri-mé.jé/-né-4l. Qa. [primi-|| _principalis, Lat.] Princely. Spenser. Chief ; of the 
PRIMIGE’NIOUS*, witsbiv'-abte. ¢ genius,|| first rate ; capital; essential ; important ; consider- 

Lat.) First-born; original ; primary. Bp. Fall. 
PRIMIYPILAR®, pri-mip’-¢-lar. a. [primipilaris, 

Lat.} Of, or belonging to, the captain of the van- 

guard. Barrow. 


able. Hooker. 
PRINCIPAL, prin/-sé-pal. n.s. A head; a chief; 
not a second. Bacon. One primarily or a ar 


engaged ; not accessary = auxiliary. Swr/t. 
‘ 


—— 
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capital sum placed out at interest. Shak. Presi- | 
dent or governour. Spenser. is 
PRINCIPA’LITY, prin-sé-pal’-¢-té. ns. [ principaul- | 
té, Fr.) Sovereignty ; supreme power. Sidney. A), 
prince ; one invested with sovereignty. Shuk, The 
country which gives title to a prince : as, the prin- 





nm. $. 





j 
| 


cipality of Wales. Shak, Superiority; predomi- 
nance. D 
all; above the rest, Bp. Taylor. 
PRI'NCLPALNESS, prin’-sé-pal-nés The | 
wi 
PRI'NCIPAT s prin‘-sé-pate. n. s. [principatus, 
Lat. 5 
IPIA/TION, prin-sip-é-4/-shdn. n. s. [prin- 
cipium, Lat.] Analysis into constituent or elemen- 
PRINCIPLE §, prio’-sé-pl. 405. n. s. [ principium, | 
Lat.] Element; constituent part ; Faw sola sub- | 
productive of other being ; operative cause. T'illot- || 
son. Fundameutal truth; original ery: first | 
er 
round of action ; motive. Wake, Tenet on which 
morality is founded. Addison. Be por Pi 
in any tenet ; to impress with an yen ted or ill. | 
Milton. To establish firmly in the mind. Locke. || 
; n. $. age 
PRI/NCOX, prin’-kéks. cock; perhaps pravcox | 
or prascoquium ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb ; a con- | 





PRINGIPALLY, prin’-sé-piil-e. ad. Chiefly; above | 
state of bei: ncipal or chief. 

en Princi reo hy supreme rule. row 
ta pans. Bacon. Not used, | 
stance. Watts. Origifal cause. Dryden. Being || 

sition from which others are deduced 
To PRINCIPLE, prin’-sé-pl. v. a. To establish or fix | 
PRI/NCOCK, prin’-kdk. prink of prim | 


ceited person ; a pert young rogue. A child made 
saucy through too much indulgence. Si | 
To PRINK, pringk. v.n. [ pronken, Dutch.] To) 
rank ; to deck for show. Howell. ; 
TT) PRINK®, pringk. v.a. To dress or adjust to os- 
tentation. 
To PRINT $, priut. v. a. [imprimer, empreint, Fr.] 
o mark by pressing any thing upon another, 
Dryden. To impress any thing, so as to leave its 
form. Roscommon. ‘To form by impression. Shak. 
To impress words or make books, not by the pen, 
but the pan Pope. in ‘ ; : | 
nt. v.m. To use the art of typography. | 
Milton. To publish a book. i : sd 
PRINT, print. ». s. [empreinte, Fr.) Mark or form 
made by impression. Wicliffe. That which, being 
impressed, leaves its form : as, a butler print. Pic- | 
tures cut in wood or copper to be impressed on | 
paper. It is usual to say wooden prints and Cop- | 
ool plates. Picture made by impression. Waller, | 
he form, size, arrangement, or other qualities of 
the types used in printing books. Dryden. The 
state of being published by the printer. Addison. 
Single sheet printed for sale; a 
less than a pamphlet. Addison. 
exactness, Shakspeare. j 
PRINTER, print’-dr. 98. n. s. One that prints books. | 
Digi: One that stains linen with figures. H 
PRINTING®*, prinv’-ing. n.s. The art or process || 
of impressing letters or words; typography. Shak. 
The process of staining linen with figures. 
PRI/NTLESS, print’-lés. a. That which leaves no im- 
pssion. , 
PRIOR §, pri’-dr. 166. a. [Lat.] Former ; being be- | 
fore something else; antecedent; anteriour. Ro-| 


rers. } 
PRIOR, pri’-dr. n. s. ( prieur, Fr.] The head of 
a convent of monks, inferiour in dignity to an ab- 
bot. Addison. Prior, in some churches, presides 
over others in the same churches, Ayliffe. 
PRI'ORATE®, pri’-dr-ate. n. s. [ prioratus,low Lat.] | 
Government exercised by a prior. Warton. | 
PRIORESS, prb-dr-és. n. s. A lady superiour of a} 
convent of nuns, Shakspeare. | 
PRIORITY, pri-Gr’-ré-id. n. 2, The state of being! 
first; precedence in time. Hayward. Precedence 
in place. Shakspeare, i 
PRVORLY*, pri’-dr-lé. ad. Antecedently. Geddes. | 
PRVORSHIP, pri'-dr-ship. n. s. The state or office | 


of a ed 
PRVORY, prl’-dr-¢. a. s, A convent, in diguity be- || 


} 





aper somethi | 
seed method | 





low an abbey. Shak. Priories are the churches 
which are given to priors in titulum, or by way o 
PRISAGE pel’ sid [ Fr] P 
‘SAGE, pri’-sadje. n.s. isage, Fr. isage, 
now called iedlvare, is 2 coma ciseake the 
prince challenges out of every bark loaden with 
wine, two tuns of wine at his price. Cowel. 
PRISM §, prizm. n.s. [prisme, Fr.; xplepa, Gr] A 
prism of glass is a glass bounded with two equa. 
and parallel triangular ends, and three plain and 
well polished sides, which meet in three parallel 
lines, running from the three angles of one end tw 
the three angles of the other end. Newton. 
PRISMA’TICK, priz-miv'-tik. 509. a. [ prismatique. 


Fr.) Formed as a prism. Derham. 
PRISMA’TICALLY, priz-mat’-té-kal-¢. ad. In the 
form of a prism. le 


PRI/SMOI, priz'-mdid. n. s. A body approaching 
to the forin of a prism. 
PRISON §, priz’-zn. 170. n. s. [Fr.; pptpun, Sax. 
A strong hold in which persons are confined ; a gao 


are. 
To PRVSON, priz’-zn. v. a. To imprison; to shut 
up in hold; to restrain from liberty. P. Fletcher. 
© captivate; to enchain. Milton. To confine. 
Shakspeure. 
PRISONBASE, priz’-zn-base. n. s. A kind of rural 
bt commonly called prisonbars. ys. 
PRISONER, priz’-zn-dr, 98. n.s. [ prisonnier, Fr.] 
One who is confined in hold. Bacon. A captive > 
one taken by the enemy. Spenser. r au 
arrest. Dryden, 
PRI'SONHOUSE, priz’-zn-hddse. n. s. Gaol; bold 
in which one is confined. Sh , 
PRI'SONMENT, aio Boge oe n. 8, Confinement, 
imprisonment ; captivity. Shakspeare. 
PRIUSTINE, pristla, baba: seetie, old Fr.3 ar 
tinus, Lat.] First; ancient; original. More. 
PRI'THEE, prirn’-¢. A familiar corruption of pray 
thee, or, I pray thee. Rove. 
PRI'VACY, pri/-vi-sé, or priv’-A-sé. n.s. State of 


being secret ; secrecy. Retirement; retreat; place 
intended to be secret. Dryden. [ privauté, Fr.1 
3 great familiarity. Ar- 


Privity ; joint knowle 
buthnot. Taciturnity. Ainsworth, 
The first pronunciation of this word is adopted by 
r. Ash, Dr. Coaster, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and En- 
tick; and the last by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphioston, 
and Mr. Scott. Mr. Elphinston is in this word consis- 
tent with his pronunciation of primacy ; but my ear and 
observation greatly fail me, if the first mode of pro- 
houncing this word is not the most agreeable to polite 
as well as general usage. It seems to retain the sound 
of its Le meer Pax ors as piracy does of pirate ; which 
word piracy Mr. Elphinston, in opposition to all oun 
Orthoépists, pronounces with the ¢ short, 

PRIVA'DO, pri-va‘-dd. [See LumBaco.] a. ». 
Moar A secret friend. Bacon. 

PRIVATE S$, pri’-vat. 91. a. [ privatus, Lat.] Not 
open;*secret. Milton. Alone; not accompanied. 

ing wpon the same terms with the rest of the 
community ; particular ; to publick. Hooker 
Particular; uot relating to the publick. Digby. 
Admitted to participation of knowledge ; privy 
B. Jonson. uestered. Shak.—Jn private. Se- 
cretly ; not publickly ; not openly. Glanville. 

PRIVATE, ocheres n. s. A secret message. Shak 
oo usiness, B. Jonson. A common sol 

ier. 

PRIVATEER, pri-va-téér’. n. s. [from prinate.] A 
ship fitted out by private men to plunder the ene- 
mies of the state. Sii/?. 

To PRIVATE’ER, pri-vi-téér’, v. a. To fit out ships 
et enemies, at the charge of private persons. 
PRI'VATELY, pri’-vit-lé. ad. Secretly’; not open- 

ly. St. Mark, xxiv. | 

PRI'VATENESS, pri-vat-nés. 2. s. The state of a 

man in the same rank with the rest of the comma- 

nity. Secrecy; privacy. Bacon. Obscurity ; re- 

tirement. Wotton, . 

PRIVA’TION, prl-va’-shdn. 133. n. 6 (Fr. ; prive- 
tio, Lat.] Removal or destruction of any thing or 
quality. Davies. The ao the mind by which, 


PRO PRO 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, ball ;—éil 3—pbind ;—thin, THis. 


im considering a subject, we separate it from an searching 4 wound with a probe, the o would in that 
thing appendant. ‘Phe act of degrading from ran case be pronounced long. W, 
or office. Bacon. PROBABLY, prob/-ba-bie. ad. Likely ; in likelihood. 
PRI'VATIVE §, priv’-va-tly. 133. a. [ privatif, Fr.;|| Swift. 
privativus, Lat.) Causing privation of any thing. || PRO/BATE®, pré’-bat. n. s. [ probatum, Lat.] Proof. 
Consisting in the absence of something ; not posi- Skelton. The proof of a will; the official copy 
tive. Privative is, in things, what negative is in|| of a will with the certificate of its having been 
propositions. Bacon. roved, Blackstone 


KF Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, W. || PROBA’TION $, | prd-ba’-shiin, nm. s. [probutio, 
hnston, and Entick, make the first syllable of this || Lat.) Proof; evidence ; testimony. Shak. ‘The act 
word short, as I havedone: and Mr. Perry and Buchan- of proving i Fattocination or testimony. Pearson. 
an make it long. In defence of the first pronunciation [ probation, r.] Trial; examination. on. Mor- 
it may be observed, that this word is not like primacy || altrial. Nelson. ‘Trial before entrance into monas- 
and primary ; the first of which is a formative of our || tick life; novitiate. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
orn j aad the second, derived from the Latin primarius, Ky The o in the inseparable preposition of this and sim 


which, in our pronunciation of the Latin, does not : : . : 
shorten the i in the first syllable as privativus does, (see prods nek gly ng frre yos beetenrk srcend syllable, is 


Acapemy and IncomranaBLe ;) and therefore these 
words are no rule for the pronunciation of this; which, || PROBA‘TION AL®, pré-ba’-shiin-Al. a, Serving for 
besides the general nt of the penultimate accent trial. Bp. Richardson. 

a 


to shorten every vowel it falls on but 535, ry ba ™ rj 
have another atshan bs the short vowel hom its : — racy — cia pro-ba shdn-4-re. a. Serving 


~siagh ” ' ost ; ‘aylor. 
dee, all plead for the short asend” yrins @erteative, || PROBA“TIGNER: pré-bd’-shin-tr. n. 2. One who 


is upon trial. Dryden. A novice. Decay of Chr. 


Piety. 
PROBA’TIONERSHIP, prd-ba/-shan-dr-ship. n, s. 
State of ae a probationer ; novitiate. Locke. 
8 


PRI'VATIVE, priv’-va-tlv. 157. n.s. That of which 
the essence is the absence of something, as silence 


Is only the absence of sound. 
PRI'V TIVELY, priv’-va-tiv-lé. ad. By the absence 


' PROBA’TIONSHIP*, prd-ba’-shain-ship. n. s. State 
= ommeing necessary to be present. Negative- ar probation 5} agra ramet, of omg 
- Hammond. A *, -ba-tiv. a. | probat : t. 
PRIVATIVENESS, priv’-vi-tlv-nds. n, s. Notation a ee 


Serving for trial. South. 

PROBA’TOR*, prd-ba’-tdr. n. s. [Lat.] An exam- 
iner ; an approver. Maydman, [In law.] An accu- 
ser ; one who undertakes to prove a crime charged 
upon another. Cowel. 

PRO BATORY, prob/-bé-tir-2. 512, [prd-bé-tdr-8, 
Sheridan and Perry. a. "dew Lat.] Serving for 
trial. Bramhall. Serving for proof. Bp. Tuylor. 

PROBA'TUM EST, prd-ba’-tim-ést. A Latin ex- 
pression added to the end of a receipt, signifying it 
is tried or proved. Prior. 

PROBE §, probe. n. s. [probo, Lat.] A slender wire 
Oey surgeons search the depth of wounds. 

é 


of absence of something that should be present. 
FREVET, priv’-vit. 99. n. s. Evergreen: a plant. 


PRI'VILEGES$, priv’-vé-lidje. n. s. -} privile- 
gem, Lat.] Peculiar advanta ui - Immu- 
ny right not universal. S) . 
To PRI'VILEGE, priv’-vé-lidje. 133. v. a. Toinvest 
with rights_or immunities; to grant a privilege, 
den, ‘To exempt from censure or danger. 
idney. ‘To exempt from paying tax or impost. 









PRIVILY, priv/-2-I8. ad. Secretly ; privately. Spen- 


ser, 
PRIVITY, priv’4-té. 530. n. s. [ privaudé, Fr.] Pri- 
vate communication. Spenser. NSCIOUSNESS ; 
08 knowledge ; private concurrence. Hooker. 

rivacy, Spenser. fin the plural.] Secret parts, 


PRIVY §, priv’-@. a. [ privé, Fr. Private ; not pub- 
ick ; dd wit to secret uses. duck Secret ; ro 
destine; done by stealth. 2 Mace. viii. Secret ; 
not shown ; not publick. Ezek. xxi. Admitted to 
secrets of state. Shak. Conscious to an thing; 
admitted to participation of knowledge. el, 

PRIVY, priv’-¢. n. ¢. Place of retirement ; necessa- 


PRIZES Fe [preis, G nd pris, Goth 

» prize. ni. 8. , Germ. ; and pris, Goth. 

A reward gained by contest with Concent 

. A réward gained by any performance. 
Dryden. { prise, Fr.] Something taken by adven- 
ture ; ponder. Arlnithnot. 

To PRIZE, prize. v. a. [ priser, Fr. 3 appreciare, 
Lat.] To rate ; to value at a certain price. Zech. 
xi. 10 esteem ; to value highly. Dryden. 

PRI'ZER, pri/-zar. 98. n. s. [ priseur, Fr.] One that 
values, Bhak. One who contends for a prize. B. 

PRI’'ZEFIGHTER, prize’-fl-tar. n. s. One who 

ts publickly for a reward. Ariuthnot. 

PRO, pre. (Lat) For ; in defence of —Pro and con, 
ane contra, for and against, Clarendon. 

PRO/A*, or PROE*. n. s. [perhaps from the Span. 
pres.) A name given to a sailing vessel of the In- 


es. Young, 
PROBABILITY, prob-A-bil’-014. n. s. [ probabili- 
fas, Lat.) Likelihood ; appearance of truth; evi- 
‘nce arising from the preponderation of argument: 
tis less than moral certainty. Locke. 
PROBABLE 4, prdb’-ba-bl.a.[Fr.; probubilis, Lat.] 
Likely; having more evidence than the contrary, 
Hooker. That may be proved. Milton. 
7 Ware this word used to signify the possibility of 


PROBE-SCISSORS, prdbe’-siz-zirs. 166. n. s. 
Scissors used to open wounds, of which the blade 
thrust into the orifice bas a button at the end. 

iseman, 

To PROBE, probe. v. a. shay Lat.] To search ; 
to try by an instrument. h. 

PROBITY, pridb/-é-té. 530. n. s. [probité, Fr. ; 
probitas, Lat.) Honesty ; sincerity ; veracity. Fid- 
de. 

| 





$. 

PRO’/BLEM §, préb’-lém. n. s. [ 
Anya, Gr.) A question pro . Bacon, 

PROBLEMA‘TICAL, prob-le-mav-te-kal. 509, a. 
Uncertain ; unsettled ; disputed ; disputable. White. 

PROBLEMA’‘TICALLY, prdb-lé-mat’-t0-kAl-~@. ad. 
Uncertainly. 

To PROBLE/MATIZE®, préb-lém’-d-tize. r. n. To 

ropose problems. 2B. Jonson. 

PRO O/SCIS, pré-bds’-sis. n. s. [ proboscis, Lat] A 
snout; the trunk of an elephant; used also for the 
same part in every creature, that bears any re- 
semblance thereunto. #ilton, 

PROCA'CIOUS §, pre-kn-ebie, a. [procax, Lat.] 
Petulant ; saucy; loose. Barrow. 

PROCA‘CITY, pro-kis/-sé-té. 550. n. s. Petulance; 

ness. Burton. . 

PROCATA’RCTICK, prd-kat-ark’-tik. a. [=poxa- 
raparases.) Forerunning ; remotely antecedent. 

errand, 

PROCATA/RXIS, pro-kAt-Arks’ ls. n.s. [*poxarapg- 
ts-] The preexistant cause of a disease, which co- 

rates with others that are subsequent. Quincy. 

PROCE’ DURE, pro-sée’-jare. 376. n.s. [Fr.] Man- 
ner of f phan L, management; conduct. South, 
Act of proceeding ; progress; process ; operation, 
Fale. Pradaea: thing produced. Bacon. 

To PROCEE’D}, pré-séed’. 533. r. n. [ procedo, 

| Lat.; proceder, Fr.] To pass from one thing or 

place to another. Milton. Togo forward; to tend 
| to the end designed ; to atvanee. Shak. ‘To come 
25 


, Fr; rpdp- 


PRO 
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me 








forth from a place or from a sender. St. Jolin. To} 
go or march in state. Anon. To issue; to arise; 





_ 


Lat.] Falling down; dependence below its asterel 
“ay Faread, faite 


to be the effect of; to be produced from. Shak.|| PROCI'NCT, prd-sinki’. n. s. [ proctactus, Lat.] 


To prosecute any design. Locke. ‘To be transact- 
ed; to be peters on. Phak. To make progress. 
Milton. To carry on juridical process. Clarendon. | 
To transact; to act; to carry on any affair me- 
thodically. Milton. To take effect; to have its) 
course. Ayliffe. To be propagated; to come by 
generation. Milton. ‘To be produced by the orig- 
inal efficient cause. Milton. 

PROCEE’D, prd-stedl’. n.s. Produce: as, the pro- 
ceeds of an estate, Howell. 

PROCEE’DER, prd-st¢d’-dr. 98. n. s. One who goes 
forward; one who makes a progress, Bacon. 

PROCEE’ DING, pré-sétd’-ing. 410. n. s. [procedé, 
Fr.] Process from one thing to another 5 series 





Complete preparation; preparation brought to the 
nomt of action. Milton. 
0 PROCLAIM §, pré-klAme’. 202. v. a. [ proclamo, 
Lat.) To beasts or denounce by a solemn or 
legal publication. Deut. xx. To tell openly. Locke. 
To outlaw by publick denunciation. Shakspeare. 
PROCLAIMER, prdé-kld’-mér. 98. n. s. One that 
wiblishes by authority. Milton. 
PROCLAMA’‘TION, prdk-kld-ma‘-shdn. n, s. [ 
lamatio, Lat.] Publication by authority. A declara- 
tion of the king’s will openly published among the 
bk le. Clarendon. 
PROCLIVE*, prd-klive’. a. NH aasigges! Lat.] In- 
clining or bent to a thing. Buliokar. Ob. 7°. 


conduct; transaction. Shak. Legal procedure :|| PROCLI'VITY §, pré-kliv’-€-1é. 530, n. s. [ proelivi- 


as, Such are the proceedings at law. 

PROCELEUSMA‘TICK®, prds-é-lise-mat’-ik. a. 
[*poxcAcveparixds.] Exhorting by songs or speeches. 
Johnson. 

PROCE’LLOUS, prd-sél'-lis. a. [ procellosus, Lat.]| 
Tempesiuons. , 

PROCE’PTION, pré-sép/shan. x. s. Preoccupa- 
tion; act of taking something sooner than another. 
King Charles. J. 


tas, Lat.) Tendency; natural inclination ; propen- 
sion; proneness. Bp. Hall. Readiness; facility 
of attaining. Walton, 

PROCLI‘VOUS, pré-kli-vas. 503. a. Inclined ; tend 
mg by nature, Dict. 

PROCO'NS UL, prd-kén‘-sil, nm. s. [Lat.] A Ro 
man officer, who governed a province with consu 
lar authority. Peacham. 

PROCONSULAR*, pré-kén’-shd-lr. 452. a. Be- 


PROCE’RE §* pro-sére’. a. [procerus, Lat.] Tall.|| longing to a onsul; under the rule of a pro- 
Evelyn. Ob. 'T'. pate 9 Milton. : J 
PROCERITY, rd-sér’-4-4é, n.s. [ ié, Fr.;|| PROCO’NSULSHIP, prd-kén’-sil-ship. n. s. The 

from procerus, Lat} Talness ; height of stature. || _ office of a proco 


‘-sbs. 533. n. s. [ proces, Fr. ; | 


PROCESS, 
‘ook md 


cessus, Lat.] Tendency; progressive course. 
or. Regular and grade i 
continual flux or passage. Shak. 
management of any thing. Boyle. Course of law. | 
Shak. [Iv anatomy.) Eminence of the 
other parts. Smith. 

Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Mr. 

t, W. Johnston, and Mr. Perry, place the accent on 

the first syllable of this word; and those who give the 
quantity of the vowels make it short; Buchanan alone, 
oe he places the accent on the first syllable, makes | 
it long. 

Mr. Maven suspects the accentuation of this word on the 
second syllable to be the moat ancient, though Shak- | 
speare eo frequently places the accent on the first : 

“Tell her the process of Antonio's end.” 
Merchant of Venice. 
“In brief, to set the necdless process by.” 
Measure for Measure. 
“In process of the seasons I have seen.” 
Shakspeare's Sonnets, 
But Milton accents the second syllable: 
“Cannot without process of speech be told.” 
Par. Lost, VII. 178. | 
nn Which might rise 
“ By policy and long process of time.”"—/b. IL. 297. 

There is a phrase,as Mr. Nares observes,In process of 
time, when we oftener bear the accent on the second | 
syllable of this word than the first. This is undoubted- 
ly a proof of the justness of his observation respecting 

antiquity of this pronunciation ; but, as it is now 
antiquated in other phrases, R ought not to be used in 
this. WW, 

PROCE'SSION §, prd-sésh’-fin, n. s. (Fr. ; proces- 
sio, Lat.] A train ip ies in ceremonious solem- | 
nity. Hooker, The act of issuing or proceeding | 
from. Pearson. | 

To PROCE’SSION, prd-sésh’-dn. v.n. To go in, 

Procession. } 

PROCE’SSIONAL, pré-sésh’-an-4l. a. [ processional, 
Fr.] Relating to procession. Cotgrave. 

PROCE’SSIO (AL, rd-sésh’-tin-&l. n.s. [ proces- 
sionale, Lat.] A book relating to the processions 
of the Romish church. Gregory. 

-A-ré, 512.a.Con- 


PROCE’SSIONARY, pré-sésh’- 
sistin a i. M ped rire 
NIS} -kran-izm. n, s. [* o- 
os.] An errour in chronology ; a ue Sites 


PRO’ 
fore it happened. G 
PRO'CIDENCE, 














| 
|| PROCREANT®, pri’ 


nsul, 
To PROC RA/STINATE §, prd-kras’-tin-Ate. nv. a. 
[ procrastinor, Lat.) To defer; to delay; to put 
off from day to day. Shak. 


» speare. 7 
wal progress. Shak. Course |, To PROCRASTINATE, prd-kris-in-die. v. m, 
10Cieal |} i 
‘| PROCRASTINA‘TION, prd-krds-tin-A’-shan. n. s. 
bones and || 
| PROCRA/STINATOR, _prd-kris’-thn-d-tdr. 521. 


To be dilatory. Hammond. 
Delay ; dilatoriness. 


PROGREANT, pro-krédnt. 505, a. [procreans 
OY 4 ” nt. . @, 
Lat. Productive ; progam: Bhatopsal? ‘ 


ré-Gnt. n. s. That which 
enerates. Millon. 


‘o PRO'CREATE4§, -kré-dte. v. a. [procreo, 

Lat.] To generate ; Bp Bentley. : 

PROCREA’‘TION, pré-kré-A’-shin. n. af bE 
creatio, Lat.] Generation ; production. HA va 

PRO'CREATIVE, ee 512. a Genera- 
tive ; productive. Hale. 

PRO'CREATIVENESS, _prd/-kré-d-tlv-nés._ 512, 
534. n.s. Power of generation. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

PRO'CREATOR, pré/-kré-d-tar. 52). n.s. Genera- 
tor; begetter. Fudoet. 


| PROCTOR §, prok’-tar. 166. n. s. [contracted from 


procurator, Lat.) A manager of another man’s af- 
fairs. Hooker, An attorney in the spiritual court. 
Swift. The magistrate of the university, Waller. 

To PROCTOR, prok’-tar. v. a. To manage : acant 
word. Werburton. 

PRO'CTORAGE?, prok’-tér-Aje. nm. s. Manage- 
ment: a contemptuous expression. Milten. 

PROCTO'RICAL*, prok-t6r’-¢-kal, a. Of or belong- 
ing to the academical proctor; magisterial. Jean 


Prideanx. 

PRO'CTORSHIP, prdk’-tir-ship. n. s. Office or 
dignity of a proctor. Clarendon. 

PROCU'MBENT, prd-kdm/-bént. a. [ procumbens, 
Lat.] Lying down ; prone. 

PROCU’RABLE, prd-kt’-ra-bI. a. To be procured ; 
obtainable; acquirable, Boyle. 

PRO'CURACY, prék’-t-ri-sé. n.s, The manage- 
ment of any thing. 

PROCURA’TION, prdk-ki-rad/-shan. n. s. The act 
of procuring. Woodward. Management of affairs 
for another person. Bp. Hall. Procurations are 
certain sums paid to the bishop, or archdeacon, by 
incumbents, on account of visitations. Formerly, 
necessary victuals were the acknowledgement 
made to the visitor, and his attendants. They are 
also called prories. 


regory. ie. 
-st-dénse. n. s. [ procidenta, | PRO‘CURATOR, etek re/ahe. 166, 521. ms. 


PRO PRO 


—nd, mdve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil j—pdand ;—thin, THis. ; 


Manager ; one who transacts affairs for another.;; exhibited. Hammond. Such as may be generated 
pa 9 or made. Boyle. : 
PROCURATO RIAL, prok-ki-ra-t0/-ré-d, a. Made PRODU'CIBLENESS, prd-di-sé-bl-nés. n. . The 


by a proctor. Ae state of being producible. Boyle. 
PROCURA’TORS IP*, prék-ki-ra/-tdr-ship. n. s.|! PRO/DUCT, préd’-Akt. 532. n-s, [productus, Lat.] 
The office of a urator, Pearson. | Something even by nature : as, fruits, grain, 
PROCU‘RATORY, pré-ki-ra-tr-4, 512. a. Tend-|; metals. Locke. Work ; composition ; effect of art 
ing to procuration, or labour. Watts. Thing consequential; effect. 
To PROCU’RE §, prd-kare’. v.a. [proeuro, Lat.]|| Milton. Result; sum: as, the product of many 
To manage ; to transact fur another. To obtain;|! sums added to each other. 


to acquire. Jer. xxxiii. _ To persuade ; to prevail K7~ Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, W. 
on. Spenser. 'T'o contrive ; to forward. S! ‘Speare. Johnston, Perry, and Entick, make the o in the first 
To PROCU’RE, prd-kire’. v. n. To bawd j topimp.|| syllable of this word short ; and Dr. Ash, a¥far as we 


Dryden. can gather by his position of the accent, makes it long. 
PROCU’/REMENT,, prd-kare’-mént. n.s. The act|| 
Eye || PRODUCTILE, pré-ddk/ll. 140. a. Which may 





PR REK, pod cde One th be produced t at length 
U’ , -rar, 98. n.s. at gains ; uced, or drawn out at length. 
obtainer. Walton. One who plans or nines PRODU'CTION, prd-daik’-shan. ». s. The act of 


Bacon. Pimp ; pander. South. || producing. Dryden. The thing produced ; fruit; 
PROCU'RESS, pre kites, n.s. A bawd. Rpectator. —. Ag er. Composition; work of art or 
ei i . B t, 8 ° wit. 

refuse’; wotnelil; eapessives lela Peed | PRODUCTIVE, pro-dak’-tlv. a. Having the pow- 
PRO DIG AL, prod/-dé-gal. n,s, A waster; a spend- rfid produce; fertile; generative; efficient. 
Phone ALITY, prod-dé-gil/-d18, n, s. [prodi- PRODU/CTIVENESS*, prd-dak’-tlv-nds. n.s. State 
ses Fis] Reravepace) prfatn5 wanes er» gr un obaing Poectee  e 
ive it * . ’ Se om a EF $ a2 , 

“iy Oe poeagads wi ts aches Ur eather | TOEROTAE Lae ete ikl: Baik 
x, prose guilty s ‘| PROE/MIAL®, pro-¢’-mé-al. a. Introductory, Ham- 

/ ‘dé-gal-+. ad. fusely ;|| _ mond. 

PRODIGAL alongs Ee Phos ighig y 3) PRO'FACE*. inter}. [prouface, old Fr.) An old ex- 
PRODI'GIGUS §, pro-did’-jds, 314. a. [prodigiosus,|| clamation of welcome, frequent in the writers of 
prodigy | portions} eeoreens tao te I PROPANATHIN pak iti eee k Cre 
IBY > portentous ; ~_? : | fano, Lat.) The act of violating any thing sacred 





con. ; 
PRODI'GIOUSLY, prd-did’-jas-lé. ad. Amazingly | —— verence to holy things or persons 

astonishingly; portentously ; enormously. ‘onley.| wspeare. 

It is santas used as a familiar hyperbole. Pope. || PROF A‘NE §, prd-fane’. 533. a. [ profanus, Lat.} Ir- 
PRODI/GIOUSNESS, prd-did/-jas-nés. n. s. Enor- | thal eg to wre) seaoirg or a ing. South. “Not 

‘ , : ities, Bp. || sacred; secular. Burnet. Polluted; not pure. 

eo } portentousness ; amazing qualities. Bp Raleigh Not puted by hay ries b onl ga 
PRODIGY, préd/-dé-jé. n. s. [ prodige, Fr. ; prodi- || To P A‘NE, pro- . Ud. | profano, Lat.; pro- 

gium, _ Any thing out  Lpre ordinary ‘process JSaner, Fr.] To violate ; to pollute. Shak. To put 

nature, from which omens are drawn ; portent, to wrong use. Shakspear ry rae 
Shak. Monster. B. Jonson. Any thing astonishing PROFA‘’ ELY, pro-fane -lé. ad. With irreverence 


1. Spectator. to sacred names or things. 2 Esdr. xv. 
Pho rion ob ish’“Ae. n.s. { proditio, Lat.]|| PROFA’NENESS, prd-fine’-nés. n. s. Irveverence 
Treason ; treac ery. Bp. Flall. of what is sacred. den. 


PRO'DITOR prod’-é-tdr. 166. n.s. [Lat] A erties pro-fane’-dr. 2.s. Polluter ; violator. 
. E 


traitor. S/ : Tooker. 
PRODITO’RIOUS, préd-é-té/-ré-ds. a. ‘Traitor-| PROPEICTION, pro h’-sbtha. 2. 2. [ profectio, Lat] 
» treacherous; perfidious. Daniel. Apt w Vance ; SY pré i rown. 
Ma A oe , ‘otton. P To PROFESS , pro-fés’, v.a. [ pee Fr. ; pro- 
PRO'DITORY®, préd/-¢-tar-é. a. Treacherous ;|| /essus Lat.] ‘To declare himself in strong terms of 
erfidious. Milton. any opinion or character. Whole Duty of Man, 
PRODROME®, ro’-drdme. n.s. [ prodrome, Fr.;! To make a show of any seitiments by loud dec- 
rodromus, Lat.] A forerunner. Coles. laration. Shak. ‘To declare publickly one’s skill 
a PRODU'CE$, prd-dise’. 492. rv. a. [ produco, in any art or science, so as to invite employment. 
Lat.) To offer to the view or notice. Jsu. xli. ‘To|| _ Ecclus. ii. ‘To exhibit the appearance of. Spenser, 
exhibit to the publick. Swift. To bring as an'| 7° PROFE/SS, pré-fés’. v.n. ‘To declare openly, 
evidence. Shak. To bear; to bring f 1, as a Tit.i. To enter into a state of life by a publick 
vegetable. Sandys. To cause; to effect ; to gene- prs Drayton. To declare friendship. 
rate ; ot. Bacon. tend; to S| a, are. 
Fin.” Set te Age: PROFE’SSEDLY, pré-f@s/-s2d-l8. 364, ad. Accord- 
PRODUCE, prdd/-diise. 532. n.s. Product; that! ing to open declaration made by himself. King 
which any thing yields or brings. Dryden. Amount ;|| |, Charles. Undeniably ; as every one allows. Lows). 
profit; gain; emergent sum or quantity. Morti-|| PROFE’/SSION, pré-fésh sto, nis. Calling ; voci- 
mer. tion; known employment. ‘The term profession is 
Ky Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Seott,|/ particularly used of divinity, physick, and law. 
- Kenrick, W. Johnston, Perry, and Entick, make the Raleigh. Declaration. Glanville, “The act of de- 
® in the first syllable of this word short; and Buchanan claring one’s self of any party or opinion. Tilletsen. 
and Dr. Ash long. W. PROFESSIONAL, pré-fésh’-dn-Al. a. Relating to a 
PRODU’CEMENT®, pro-dise’-mént. 2. s. Produc- | articular calling or profession. Richardson. 
tion. Milton. Ob, - | PROFE/SSIONALLY®, pro-féslv-dn-al-lé. ad. By 
PRODU'CENT, prd-di’-sdnt. ns. One that ex- rofession. 








hibits; one that offers. Ayliffe. PROFE’SSOR, pro-fés’-stir. n. 8. [ professeur, Fr.] 
PRODUCER, prd-citi’-siir, n. s. One that generates || One who declares himself of any opinion or party. 
or produces, Suckling. | Bacon. One who publickly practises or teaches 
PRODUCIBI'LITY®, prd-da-sé-bil’--18. n. s. Pow- | anart. Swift. One who is visibly religious. Locke, 
er of fon . Barrow. || PROFESSO/RIAL*, préf-fés-sd/-ré-ful. a. [ professo~ 
PRODU'CIBLE, pré-di’-sé-bl.’ a. Such as may be'} rive, Lat.) Relating to a protean, Bentley. 
727 
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PROFE/SSORSHIP, fés'-sdr-ship. n.s. ‘The aged verde pro-fase’-Ié. ad. Lavishly ; prod 
station or office of a publick teacher, "Wehon. gally Burton, With exuberance. Thomson. 
PROFE’SSORY*, prd-fés’-sb-ré. a. Professorial ; || P FU/SENESS, pro-fise’-nés. n.s. Lavishness ; 


belonging to the professors. Bacon. 
To PROFFE FER §, prof-far. v. a. [ profero, Lat.] To || P a n.s. [ profusio, Lat.J 
propose ; to offer to acceptance. Spenser, To at-|| Lavishness; prodigality; extravagance. Rowe. 
tempt of one’s own accord. Milton. Lavish expense; superfluous effusion. Hayward, 
PROFF ER, préf-far. n.s. Offer made; something || _ Abundance ; exuberant plenty. Addison. 
pee to acceptance. Sidney. Essay ; attempt. || To vent ae es rm. [perhaps from the Dutch 
prachgen.} ging ; to wander about like 
PROTFERER, r6f'-far-dr. n.s. He thatoffers. Shak.|| | a beggar; to procure by a beggarly trick. Bean- 
PROFICIENCE, pré-fish’4nse. )n. s. profcio, mont and Fletcher. To rob; to steal. To shift 
PROFI VCLENCY, pro-flsh’ -bn-sb, t Lat.) Profit; meanly for provisions. L’ Estrange. 
7 in any thing ; improvement gained. |) PROG, "ibe n.s, Victuals; provision of any kind. 
di. Swift 
PROFICIENT, prt dt n. 8. [ proficiens, Lat.}|) 7’ PROGE/NERATES$®, pro-jén’#r-ate. v.a. [ pro- 
One _ ong made advances in any study or busi- | | genero, Lat.) To beget ; to propagate. Cotgrare. 
PRKOGENERA’‘TION, projén-ér-h shan. n.s, The 
phOFYCUOLS, an yg nis ds. a. [proficuus, Lat.]|| act of begetting ; propagation. 
Advanta Harvey PROGENITOR, prd-jén’-it-dr. n. s. [Lat.) A Sine 
PROFIL pres jaa, 112. [proeey, Perry, Jones,\| father; an ancestor in a direct line. penser 
Fulton an ht.) n.s. [profil, Fr] The side] PROGENY, ae Ketan n.s. [ progenie, old Fr.; pro- 
face ; half face. pray fa Ale renies, Lat} Of ring ; race ; generation. Hooker. 
PROFIT §, prar-fit. n. 8. [Fr.] Gain; porate PROGNO'STICA BLE, prig-nds’-té- ka-bl. a, Such 
— . Shak, Advantage ; accession of as may be foreknown or foretold. Brown. 
rovement ; advancement ; proficiency. | To PROGNO’ STICATE, —— v. a. 
To S PROFIT p prof-fit. ba. [ proftter, Fr) Tobene-|| To foretell ; to foreshow, Clarend 
fit; to advantage. Job, xxx. To improve ; to ad-|| PROGNOS’ fICA’TION, prog-nds-té-kd’-shan, nm. 5. 
vance. Dryden. The act of foreknowing or foreshowing. Burnet. 
To PROFIT, -fh. vin. To gain oy, Foretoken. Sidney. 
Arbuthnot. To make improvement. 1 Tin. PROGNO/STICATOR, prég-nés’-t¢-ka-tir. 521. 
To be of use or advantage. Milton. | n. s. Foreteller ; foreknower. Isaiah, xlvii. 
PROFITABLE, prof-fit-d-bl. a. [Fr.] Gainful; | PROGNO/STICK §, prég-nés’aik. a. [x 
lucrative. Shak. Useful; advant s. Shak. ‘| xds.] —- dear hd ore ; Siceabow- 
PRO/FITABLENESS, -fit-A-bl-nés, n.s. Gain- | 7, Ten ben, 
fulness. Usefulness ; advantageousness More. PR GNO'S ICK pig aby ik. n. s. The skill of 
PRO'F ITABLY, prof-fit-A-ble. ad, Gainfally. Ad- foretelling diseases or the event of diseases. Ar 
vant ; usefully. Wake Indhnot, A prediction. Swift. A token forerun 
Bicol kg 38, prof-fit-lés. a. Void of gain or ad-|| _ ning. South. 
Shakspeare. PROGRA'MMA*, prd-griim/-ma. n.s, [Lat.; pro 
PROFLIGACY® prov fié-gii-st. n.s. Stateof being || gramme, ¥r.] A proclamation or edict, set up in a 


« 











lost to decency and virtue. Barrington ublick place. Life of A. Wood. What is written 
PROFLIGA TES, préf-fié-git. 91. a. if igatus, fore something else ; a preface. Warton. 

Lat.} Abandoned ; lost to virtue a. ney ; || PRO/GRESS §, prog’-grés. 532. n. s. [ progres, Fr.; 

shameless. Roscommon progressus, Lat.) Course; procession ; noes: 
PROFLIGATE, prof ght. og n.é. An abandoo- | Shak. Advancement; motion forw 

ed, shameless wretch. Intellectual improvement ; advancement in Ame’ 








To PRO'FLIGATE, Sahat otis: 91. va. [ profi edge ; proficience. Denham. Removal from one 
“" ay To drive away ; to overcome. Fotherby. | place to another. Denham. A journey of state ; 
307 Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Nares, ‘Dr. Ken- 
at rick, W. Johnston, and Perry, pronounce the o in the 
P OFLI GATENESS, prof-fid-git-nés. n.s. The 
ality of bein: ofligate. Butler. Entick make it long. W. 
TON ToPRO'GRESS, oo coer v.n, Tomove forward; 
y vot 1 
PROFLUENCE, préf-fid-énse. n. s. Progress ;|| To PRO'GRESS*, prog’- -grés. via. To g° round. 
course. Wotton. | Milton. 
Lat.) Flowing forward. Milton. Lat.] Proportiona process 3 regular and dual 
PROFO'UND$, prd-fédnd’. a. [ a, tat) advance. Newton. Motion forward. rown. 


a circuit. 
piel a elects préf-fld-giit-lé. ad. Shameless- | 
first’ syllable of this word short; but Buchanan aod 
oe *, prof-fié-gh/-shin. n. s. Defeat ; 
| to pass. Shakspeare. 
PRO'FLUENT §, préf-fii-Ant. 532. a. sige | PROGRE'SSION, grésh’-n. n.s. [ progressio 
Deep ; descending far below the surface ; low, wit ype passage. Shak. Intellectual advance. 








respect to the neighbouring places. Milton. Yntel- Loc. 
lectually deep; not obvious to the mind: as, a pro-|, PROGRE/SSION AL, pré-grésh’-fin-Al. a. Sach as 
found treatise. Lowly ; humble ; submiss; submis- isina state of increase or adve ance. Brown, 
ae Cree eee || oe pet aree nee eed 
hidden qualities Shakspeare i i Tad | PROGRE SSIVELY prb-gréy all ad. By gradu- 
PROFOUND, prb-foand’. n.s. The deep ; the main;}|__al steps or regular course. Holder. 
rhe se, Sands ‘The abyss =, PROG E’SSIVENESS, pro-grés’-siv-nés. n.s. The 
0 y d’. v.n. To dive; to state of advancing 
netrate. Glanville. To PROHIBIT §, e rd-hit/ -ht. v. a. [prohibeo, —_ 
P clay deat Y, rb-Baad! = ad. Doers 5 ~~ 7% forbid ; to Pg by authority. Sidney. 
dee CONCeEn. oe il at de so ebar ; to hinder ion. 
oknawledge in ESS men: ae on ; PROHY irk id rata n. s. Forbidder; in- 
b: S d’- n.s. Depth o terdicter 
lace. Depth of knowledge. Hoo PROHIBITION, prd-hé-bish’-ain. nos. [Fr.; pro- 
PROFU/NDITY, — owe “9 s. Deck ofplace || hiditio, Lat.) Forbiddance ; interdict; act of for- 
or knowled bidding. Hooker. A writ issued by one court to 
PROFU'SE$, se a wis a. [profusus, Lat.]|| _ sto the woceeding of another. Blackstone. 
Lavish ; too liberal ; prodigal. Davenant. Over- || PROHIBITIVE*, prd-hib’-bé-tiv, a. Implying pro- 
abounding ; exuberant. ton. : hibition, Barrow. co 
: / 
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PROHI'BITORY, pré-hib’-bé-tar-é. a. Implying{|  kd-tdr, Jones, Fulton and Knight.) n.s. [Lat.] The 
prohibition ; forbidding. Ayliffe. foreman ; the speaker of a el oat awison. 
To PROIN, prdin. v. a, [ provigner, bi Pa lop 5 || §y~ In compliance with so many authorities, I placed the 
to cut; to trim; to prune. Chaucer, J. accent on the antepenultimate syllable of interlocutor, 
To PROIN*, prota. v.n. To be employed in pruning. || and nearly the same authorities oblige me to place the 
Bacon. Ob. T. — ae en ie werd for so Dr, 
/ jek’. 492... : ohnson, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. , W. Joh ; Mr. Per- 
send vt §, pro “a: o ea : a pring || ry, Buchanan, Barely, F caning, and “Bailey, saeen ‘t 
ward. P, 5 PT exhibit io saat the j ut surely these two words ought not to be differently 
riba cs Bahia ‘ Daa’ projetter, FF] erent get ~— “b my spielen bad any weight, L would 
on : D y EV. ') accent them on t alt te, h I 
To scheme; to form in the iad 3 to contrive. || considered exactly like wordt! wiiilan in pig Pry pl 
Kine Chale. i to be accented in the same manner. Mr. Sheridan and 
Te PROJE/CT, it aca n. To jut out ; to shoot | bce ae very ai in placing > accent on the 
rward; to shoot beyond something next it. rat syable,—See Intertocuton. WW. 
PROJ ECT, pid’ jek. 492, 092. ns. (prajit, Fr] | PROLOCUTORSHIP, pril-l-ki/-tdrship. m. 4. 
Scheme ; design; contrivance. ison, 1¢ office or dignity of prolocutor. 
PROJECTILE, pro.jék’-tl. 140. n.s. A body put in || 7’ PRO LOGIZE®, prél’-lé-jize. v. n. To deliver 
motion. yne. a prologue. Beawmont and Fletcher, 
PROJE/CTILE, prd-jék’-til. a. [Fr.] Impelled for- PROL iUE$§, prél’-lég. 338, 552. n. s. [zosdoyas, 
ward, Arbuthnot. —_ Gr.; prologue, Fr.) Pretace ; introduction to any dis- 
PROJE/CTION, hoe age n.s. The act of || course or performance. Milton. Something spoken 
throwing away. Patrick. The act of shooting for-|| before the entrance of the actors of a play. Shak. 
wards. Brown, Plan; delineation. Watts, Scheme ; || y~ Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Nares, Dr. Ken- 
lan of action: as, a projection of a new scheme. rick, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Perry, and Entick, make 
fin chymi .] An operation ; crisis of an opera-|| the ¢ in the first syllable of this word short, aud Bucha- 
ymistry peravion 5 pe ly. 
tion; moment of transmutation, Bacon. _ |} _naa, only, bong. 
PROJ rheclclogyy o -jékt’-méat. n.s. Design ;|| To PRO’LOGUE, cbt v. a. To introduce with 
contrivance. ‘on. a formal preface. Shakspeare. 
PROJE/CTOR, prd-jék’-tdr. n.s. One who forms || To PROLO'NG §, a v. a. [prolonger, Fr. ; 
schemes or designs. Addison. One who forms|| pro and dongus, Lat.) To lengthen out ; to continue ; 





wild, fre al pg e schemes. L’ Estrange. to draw out. Milton. To put off to a distant time. 
PROJE’/CTURE, prd-jék’-tshdre. 463. n.s. (Fr.;||  Shakspeare. 
Ba riry Lat.] A jutting out, || PROLONGA’TION, prol-léng-ga’-shan, 530. n. s. 


OLA/TE, prd-late’. 492. v. a. [prolatum, Lat.] | [e The act of lengthening. Bacon. Delay toa 
To pronounce ; to utter, Howeil. ager time. Baron, 

PROLA‘TE 4, prdl’-dte. 532. a. [prolatus, Lat.] Ex- | PROLO/NGER‘®, prd-ldng’-ar. n. s. What lengthens 
tended non an exact round. C Ke out, or continues. More. 

PROLA’TION, prd-la/-shdn. n. s. Pronunciation ;|| PROLU'SION, pré-li’-zhan. n. s. [prolusio, Lat.] 
ullerance, Skelton. Delay; act of deferring.'| A prelude; an introduction; an essay. Hakewill. 
Ainsworth. PROMENA DE*, prdm-é-nade’. n. s. [Fr.] Walk. 

PROLEGO/MENA, prdl-lé-gém/-mé-na. 550. 2. s. W. Mountazue. 

[roo\cyéewa.] Previous discourse ; introductory || To PROME’RIT*, prd-mér’-it. v. a. [ promereo, Lat.] 
ations. nens, To oblige ; to confer a favour on, Bp, Hull. To 

PROLE’PSIS §, prd-lép’-sls. n. s. [xpé\nyes.] A] deserve ; to procure by merit. Pearson. 
form of rhetorick, in which objections are antici- || PRO’ MINENCE4, prém’-mé-nénse. n.s. [ promi- 
pated. Bramhall. An errour in chronology, by || PRO/MINENCY §, prém/-mé-nén-sé. nence, old 
which events are dated too arly. Theohald. || Fr. 3 prominentia, Lat.] Protuberance ; extant part. 

PROLE/PTICAL, prd-lép’-té-kél. 2a. A medical | Addison, 

PROLE/PTICK®, prd-lép’-tik. word, appli- | PROMINENT, prém’-mé-nént. a. [ prominens, Lat.] 
ed to certain fits of a disease; previous ; antece-- itr, beyond the other parts ; protuberant; 
dent, Gregory. extant. Bren, 

PROLE/PTICALLY, pro-Iap/-t-kAl-l8, ad. By way || PRO/MINENTLY*, prém’-mé-nént-lé. ad. So as to 
of anticipation. Bentley. || stand out beyond the other parts. = 

PROLETA‘RIAN, _ prii-¢-ti/-ré-Ain. a. Mean; || PROMI'SCUOUS}, prd-mis'-kti-fis. a. [ promiscuus, 
wretched ; vile; vulgar. Hudibras. ‘| Lat.}] Mingled; confused ; undistinguished, Mid 

PROLETARY §*, prol’-é-th-ré. n.s. [proletarius,|| ton. 

Lat.] A common person ; one of the lowest order. || PROMISSCUOUSLY, pré-mis'-ki-ds-lé. ad. With 
Burton. confused mixture ; indiscriminately. Sandys. 
PROLI'FICAL$, pré-lif-fa-k4l. Qa. _[prolifique, | PROMPSCUOUSNESS®, pré-mis’-kd-ds-nés. x, 5. 

PROLIFICK §,_pré-lif-fik. 509. r.; proles| ‘The state of being promiscuous. Asit. 
and facio, Lat.) Fruitful; generative ; pregnant ;)| PROMISE 6, prém’-miz. prom’ -mis, Sheridan, Per- 
productive. Afilton. Promising fecundity. Pear-}| ry, Jones, Fulton and Knight.) n. s. [promissnm, 





son. Lat.} Declaration of some benefit to be conferred, 

PROLI'FICALLY, prd-lif-é-k4l-¢. ad. Fruitfully ;|| Shak. Performance of promise ; grant of the i 

antly. romised. Acts, xxiii. Hopes; expectation. Shak. 

PROMIFICA'T ION, toca n.s, Gen-|| To PROMISE, prém‘-miz. rv. a. [promt Lat.] 
eration of children, Gower. To make declaration of some benefit to be confer- 

PROLI'FICKNESS*, prd-lif-fik-nés. n.s, The}! red. 2 Pet. ii. To make declaration, even of ill. 
state of being prolifick, Scott. | Bp. Fisher. 

PROLI'X §, prd-liks’. a. [ prolixus, Lat.) Long ; te- || T'o sate“ seem r.n. To assure one by 
dious ; not concise. Digby. Oflong duration. Ay- | a promise. Shak. Tt is used of assuraner, even of 

i ill. Shak. Toexhibit a prospect of good ; to excite 
hope : as, promising weather. 

PROMIS 


liffe. 
PROLIXIOUS, pré-lik’-shas. a. Dilatory ; tedious. ; 
Shakspeare, EBREACH, prém’-miz-brétsh. n.s. Vio- 
PROLYXITY, prd-liks’-01¢. n.s, [prolixité, Fr.]|| lation of promise. Slustspeare. Ob, J. 
Tediousness ; tiresome length; want of brevity./|| PRO MISEBREAKER, prém/-miz-bra-kar. 2, «. 
Shakspeare. Violator of promises. Shuksperre. 
PROLI/XLY, pré-liks’-lé. ad. At great length; te-|| PROMISER, prém/-miz-dr. 98. n. s. One who 
. _ dionsly, Driuden. promises, B, Jonson. 
PROLI'XNESS, prd-liks’-nés. u.s. Tediousness. A.|| PRO/MISSORY, prém/-mis-sfir-¢. 512. a. [ promis. 
ith. sorius, Lat.] Containing profession of some benefit 
PROLOCU'TOR, ee 503. [pré-Ibk’-'| Decay of Chr. eg. ontaining acknowledge- 
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ment of a promise to be performed, or engagement 
fulfilled : as, a 


PRO 


—— 





hry that is used instead of the proper name. 


: pone el note. . larke, 
PRO'MISSORILY, prém’-mis-sir-é-lé. ad. By way || To PRONOU'NCE§, pro-ndanse’ . 31S. v. a. [pro- 


Brown. 

PRO MONT, prém/-mant. 

PROMONTORY, prom’-min-tir-4. 557.4 mse 
promontorium , Lat] A headland ; a cape ; high 
and jutting into the sea, Abbot. 

To PROMOTE 4, pré-mdte’. v. a. [ promoveo 
motus, Lat.) To forward; to advance. Milton. 

To elevate ; to exalt; to prefer. Numb. xxii. 

PROMOTER, pré-mdte’-dr. n.s. [ promoteur, Fr.] 
Advancer; forwarder; encourager. Glanville. 
informer ; makebate. T'usser. 


of premise. 


ment: encouragement; exaltation to some new 


noncer, Fr. ; pronunciw, art To speak ; to utter. 
Jer. xxxvi. To utter solemnly ; to utter confident- 
ly. Jer. xxxiv. T’o form or articulate by the or- 
of h. Milton. To utter rhetorically. 
PRONOU'NCE, prd-nédnse’. v. n. To speak 
with confidence or authority, Decay of Chr. Piety. 
PRONOU'NCE®, prdé-néduse’. n. 3. Declaracon. 
Milton, Ob. T. 
PRONOU'NCEABLE*, prd-néan'-sd-bl. a. [ pro- 
noncable, Fr.) That may be pronounced. Cot- 


. 
PROMO'TION, prd-md/-shdn. n. s. [Fr.] Advance- gre eae 98. n. s. One who 


To PROMOVE, tro-mbov v. 2. [promoveo, L 

0 f , m - U. a. | promoveo, Lat. 

To forward ; to advance ; \o promote. Suckling 

PROMPT'S, préint. 412. a. [Fr.; promptus, Lat.] 
Quick 5 ready ; acute; easy. Clarendon. Quick; 
petulaif. Dryden. 'y_ without hesitation ; 
wanting no new motive, Prior. Ready ; told 
bbe as, prompt payment. Easy; unobstructed. 

otton 


To PROMPT, prémt. r. a. [ prontare, Ital.] To as- 
sist by private instruction; to help at a toss. As- 
cham. ‘To dictate. Pope. To incite ; to instigate. 
eer yae To remind. Brown. 

PROMPTER. prém’-tér. 98. n. s. One who ray a 
publick wc suggesting the word to him 
when he talters. Shakspeare. An admonisher ; a 
reminder. L’ Estrange. 

PRO MPTITUDE,  prém’-té-tdde. n. s. [Fr.; 
promplus, Lat.] Readiness ; quickness, Johnson. 

PRO’ LY. prémt’-lé, ad. Readily ; quickly ; ex- 


itiously. Bp. Taylor. 
ehoMPrs ESS, mt’-nés. n.s. Readiness ; quick- 
ness; ulacrity. 


PROMPTUARY, prom/-tshi-d-ré, n. 8. [ promptu- 
rts og Me storehouse ; a repository ; a maga- 
zine. Bp. King. 

PRO MPTURE, prém’-tshdire. 468. x. s. Sugges- 
~~ motion given by another}; instigation. , 


. J. 

To PROMU'LGATE S$, pré-mal’-gite. v. a. [pro- 
mulgo, Lat.) To publish ; to make known by open 
declaration. Spenser. 

PROMULGA'TION, prém-al-ga‘-shdn. 530. n. s. 

vennienitt, Lat.] Publication 3 Open exhibition. 


er. 

PROMU/LGATOR, prém-il-gi’-tir, 521. n. s. Pub- 
lisher ; open teacher. Decay of Christian Piety. 
To PROMU'LGE$, aie v.a. [ promulgo, 
ee pi la ee to publish; to teach opea- 

y. Alter * 

PRKOMU'LGER, prd-mal’-jar. 96. n.s. Publisher ; 

romulgator, Atterbury. 

PRONA‘TION*, ae ee n. s. [from prone.] 
The position of the hand, in which the palm is turn- 
ed downward. Smith. 

PRONA‘TOR, na’-tar, ns. A muscle of the 
radius that helps to turn the palm downwards. 


ret. 

PRONE 64, prone. a. [old Fr. ; , Lat.) Bend- 

pL eee yp not erect, Mitton tying with 

face downwards: contrary to supine. Brown. 

Precipitous ; headlong; going Gownwards, Milton. 

Declivous; sloping. Amore. Inclined; pro- 
nse 3 aiepased: Fiooker. 

PRO'NENESS, prone’-nés. n.s. ‘The state of bend- 
ing downwards ; not erectness. Brown. ‘The state 
of lying with the face downwards; not supineness. 
Descent ; declivity. Inclination ; propension ; dis- 

‘ition to ill. Hooker. 

PRONG. prong. n. s. [ prion, Icel.; pneon, Sax.] A 
fork. Sandys. 

PRO'NITY, prd’-né-té. n. s. Proneness. fore. 


Ob. J. 
PRONO/MINAL*, prd-ndm/-¢-nl. a. [ pronominalis, 
Lat.] Having the nature of a pronoun. Lowth. 
PRONOUN, pré’-nddn 315. n. s. [ pronomen, Lat.] 








tpt Ayli e. 

PRONUNCIA‘TION, prd-ndn-shé-d’-shdn. on. s. 
[ pronunciatio, Lat.) The act or mode of ulter- 
ance. Holder. That part of rhevorick which teaches 
to speak in publick with pleasing utterance and 
graceful gesture. 

There are few words more frequently mispronounced 
than this. A mere English scholar, who considers the 
verb to pronounce as the root of it, cannot easily con- 
ceive why the o is thrown out of the second syllable; 
and, therefore, to correct the mistake, sounds the word 
as if written pronounciation. Those who are sufficient- 
+ Garden to escape this errour, by understanding that 
the word comes to us either from the Lutin pronuncia- 
tio, or the French pronenciation, are very apt to fall 
into another, by sinking the first aspiration, and pro- 
nouncing the third syllable like the noun sea. But 
these speakers ought to take notice, that, throughout 
the whole language, c, s, and t, preceded by the accent, 
either primary or secon at and followed by ea, ia, ie 
or any similar diphthong, always become aspirated, and 
ere pronounced as if written she. Thus the very same 
reasons that oblige us to —— partiality, propitia~ 
tion, speciality as if written parsheality, propish- 
eashun, heal ity, &e., oblige us to pronounce prowun- 
ciation as if written pronunsheashun.—See Principles, 
No, 2357, 450, 461, and the word Eccuiesiasticx. 

But, though Mr. Sheridan avoids the vulgar errour of sink- 
ing the aspiration, in my opinion he falls into one fully 
as exceptionable; which is, that of pronouncing the 
word io four syllables, as if written nin-sha-shun, 
IT am grossly mistaken if correct speakers do not always 
pronounce this and similar words in the manner I have 
marked them: and, indeed, Mr. Sheridan himself seema 
dubious with respect to some of them; for, though he 
pronouuces glaciate, glaciation, asseciation, &c., gla- 
shate, gla-sha-shun, as-so-sha-shun, &c., yet bo spells 
conglaciate, conglaciation, and consociation,—con-gla- 
syate, gs ag ae con-so-sya-shun.—See Princi- 

24. Ww 


, No. 
PRONU'NCIATIVE®*, prd-ndn’-shé-d-tiv. a. Uuer- 
ing confidently ; degmatical. Bacon. 
PROOFS, préai. 306. 2. s. [pnor, Sax.) Evidence ; 


testimony ; convincing token ; means of conviction. 

Hooker. ‘Test; trial; experiment. Milton, Firm 

temper ; impenetrability. Shak. Armour hardened 

till it will abide a certain tial. Shak. [In print- 

no rough draught of a sheet when first 
led. 


PROOF, prdadf. a. Impenetrable ; able to resist. 


Shak t. 

PROOFLESS, prodf-lés. a, Unproved ; wanting 
evidence. Boyle. 

To PROP$, prop. va. [proppen, Duteh.} he 
port by placing something under or agaist. JZ:/- 
ton. ‘To support by staiding ander or agains. 
Creech. ‘To sustain; to support. Pore. 

PROP, prop. n. s. [proppe, Dutch.] A support; a 
stay ; that on which any thing rests, SlutLspeure. 
PRO/PAGABLE, prdp’-4-ga-bl. a. Such as may be 
— such as may be continued by succession, 

ule 


To PROPAGATE 4, prép%a-gate. 91. v. a. [ propa- 
go, Lat.] ‘To continue or spread by generation or 
snecessive production. Milton. To extend; io 
widen, Shak, To carry on from place to piace 4 
to promote. Locke. ‘To increase; to promote. 
Druden. ‘To geverate. Richardson. 

To PROPAGATE, prép’-4-gate. v.n. To have of 
spring. Millon. as 


PRO 





—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tab; ball ;—dil ;—pdiind thin, THis. 
PROPAGA’TION, prip-f-ga’-shan. ns. [ propaga-|| To t 


tio, Lat.] Continuance or diffusion by generation | 
or successive production. Hooker. Increase ; ex-| 
tension ; rere gee South. 

PROPAGATOR, prép’-d-gi-tdr, 521, n. s. One| 
who continues by successive production. A spread-_ 

er; a Besa Addison. 

To PROPE’L, prd-pél’. v. a. [propello, Lat.] To) 
drive forward. Harvey. 

To PROPE'ND §, pré-pénd’. v. n. [ propendo, Lat.) 
To incline to any part ; to be disposed in favour of | 
any thing, Si x 

PROPE/NDENCY, prd-pén’-dén-sé. n. s. Inclina- 
tion or tendeucy of desire to any thing. [ propendo, | 
Lat. to weigh.] Preconsideration ; attenuve delib-| 
eration ; perpendency. Hale. 

PROPE'NSE, prd-pénse’. a. [ propensus, Lat.] _In- 
clined ; disposed, Hooker. 

PROPE/NSENESS*, pré-pénse’-nés. 2. s. Natural 


PROPE'NSION, pré-pen’-sha ! 
YNSION, n’-shOn. 2n, s. [propensio, | 
PROPE/NSITY, prd-paa-abete. , es Moral in- | 


clination ; disposition to any thing, good or bad. 
South. Natural tendency. Dighy> 

PRO’PER §, prip’-par. 98. a. [ propre, Fr. ; proprius, | 
Lat.] Benaler not belonging to more ; not com-. 
mon. Hooker. Noting an individual. WWutts. 
One’s own. Shak. atural; original, Milton. | 
Fit; accommodated ; adapted; suitable ; qualifi- 
ed, Dryden. Exact; accurate ; just. Not figura- 
tive. ues ing in te ‘speare to signify 
mere; pure. | propre, ir. egant; tty. sted, 
xi, Tall; lusty; abl witht! bulk Leer’ Soler 

nod-look ing ; By g Shakspeare. | 

0 PRO/PERATE §*, prdp’-par-ate. v. a. [ propero, 
PROFERAMTION®, bpp, ns. (prop. 
A N¢, -par-a! me 

eratio, Lat.] The Sel of hastening ; the act of mak- 

ing haste. i 

PROPERLY, 
a strict sense. 

PRO'PERNESS, prip’-par-nés. ms. The quality 
of being proper. ‘Talness. 

PROPERTY. prop’-patr-te, n.s. Peculiar quality. | 
Hooker. Quality; disposition, South. Right of | 
— E veiger Possession held in one’s own | 

l. len. 

rg right. ‘Bhak. 


The thing Nearness 
for the actors ; something appropriate to the char- | 





prop!-par-é. ad. Fitly ; suitably ; ta | 


PRO 





PRO'PHETIZE, prdf-fét-tize. v. n. i meee 

ser, Fr.] To give predictions. Duniel. Ob. J. 

PROPHYLA'CTICALS, prdfe-lak/te kl, 

PROPHYLA/CTICK, préi-é-lik/-tik. 530, f pe 
Lapepedarvente.} Preventive ; preservative. er- 
rand, 

PROPHYLA'CTICK®, préf-é-lak/tik. n.s. A pre- 
ventive ; a preservative. Sir W. Forduce. 

PROPINA'TION®, prép-é-nia’-shdn, x. s. [ propina- 
tio, Lat.] The act of delivering a cup, afier having 
drunk part of its contents, to another person ; the 
act of pledging. Potter. 

To PROPINE)$*, pré-pine’. v. = | prevee: Lat.J 
To offer in kindness, as when we drink to any one, 
and present the cup to him, to drink afler us. 
Chauwer. 'To expose. Fotherby. Ob. 7'. 

Tv PROPINQUATES$*, préd-ping’-kwate. v. n. 
[ propinquo, Lat.J To-approach ; to draw near to 
ockeram., 

PROPINQUITY, pré-ping’-kwé-t@. n. 8. [ propin- 
Lat.] Nearness; proximity; neighbour- 

od. Ray. Nearness of time. Brown. Kindred; 
nearness of blood. Shakspeare. 

PROPI'TIABLE, pré-pisi’-¢-’-bl. a. Such as may 
be induced to favour; such as may be made pro- 
vitious. Cockeram, 

0 PROPI'TIATE §, prd-pish’-¢-dte. 542. v. a. [ pro- 
pitio, Lat.) To induce to favour; to gain; to con- 
ciliate ; to make propitious. Waller. 

To VPROPYTIATE*, pré-pish’-¢-Ate. v.n. To make 
atonement. Young. 

PROPITIA‘TION, pré-pish-é-4’-shin. n. s. [pro 
piciation, F rl The act of making propitious, The 
atonement ; the offering by which propitiousness is 
obtained, 1 John 


| PROPITIA’TOR, prd-pish’-8-A-tdr, 521. n.s. One, 


that propitiates. Sherwood. 


'| PROPI’‘TIATORY, pré-pish’-8-4-tar-2. a. [ propici- 


atoire, Fr.) Having the power to make propitious. 
Abp. Cranmer. 
PROPI'TIATORY®*, pré-pish’-¢-4-tar-é. n. s. The 
merey-seat ; the covering of the ark in the temple 
of the Jews. Pearson. , 
PROPI’PIOUS, abe vish’/-ds, 292. a. [propitius, 
Lat.] Favourable ; kind. Spenser. 
PROPI'TIOUSLY, prd-pish’-ds-lé. ad. Favourably ; 


kindly. Roscommon, 


Some article required in a play || PROPI’TIOUSNESS, prd-pish’-ds-nés. n. s. Fa- 


vourableness ; kindness. Temple. 


acter played. Shak.—Property, for propriety. Any || PRO’PLASM, pré’-plizm. n.s. [pd and Adeya.] 


thing peculiarly adapted. Camden. 


ToPRO'/PERTY, prép’-par-té. v. a. To invest with || PROPLA‘STICE, prd-plés’-tis. 7. s. 


qualities. Shak. To seize or retain as somethin 
owned ; to a riate ; to hold. Shakspeare. 
PROPHASIS, préf-fa-sis. n. s. [rpégacs.) [In! 
medicine.] A foreknowledge of diseases. 
PROPHECY §, prof’-fé-sd. 99, n. 8. [popnria.] A 
declaration of something to come ; prediction. 


ope 

PRO/PHESIER, préf-f-sl-dr. n.s. One who proph- 
esies. Shakespeare. 

To PRO’ PHESY, prof-f-sl. 499. ». a. To her ei ; 
to foretell; to prognosticate. 1 Kings. To fore- 
show. Shatspeare. 

ToPRO’PHESY, prif-fé-sl. rv. n. To utter predic- 
8 Shakspeare. ‘To preach: a scriptural sense. 


zekiel, 

PRO'PHET §, préf-fét. 99. 2. s. [prophete, Fr. ; 
zpopirns, Gr.] One who telis future events ; a pre- 
dicter; a foreteller. Shaxspea 
cre“, writers empowered by God to display futurity. 








Mould; matrix. Woodward, 

[sporhacrixi.} 
The art of making moulds for casting. 

PRO’POLIS*, pea n. s. [Lat.] A glutinous 
substance, with which bees close the holes aud 

p Brien s) NT pede is see [ 

OPO'NENT, pré-po’-nént. 503. n. s. [ proponens, 
Lat.] One that makes a proposal, or lays down a 
ition. Dryden. 

PROPORTION §, prd-pdr’-shan. x. s. [Fr.; propor- 
tio, Lat.) Comparative relation of one thing to an- 
other; notion resulting from comparing two ratios, 
and finding them similar, Raleigh. Settled rela- 
tion of comparative quantity ; equal degree. Locke, 
Harmonick degree. Milton. Symmetry; adapta- 
tion of one to another. Footer. Form; size. Davies. 

To PROPORTION, prd-pdr’-shan. v. a. [ proper- 
tionner, Fr.] To adjust by comparative relation. 
Miltm. To form symmetrically. Sidney 


re. One of the sa-|| PROPORTIONABLE, prd-por-shdn-4-bl. a. Ad- 


justed by comparative relation; such as is fit. Jil- 


here pai ‘otson. 
PRO'PHETESS, prot” -fét-tés. n.s. [ prophetesse, || PROPO/RTIONABLENESS*, pro-pér’ -shin-4-bl- 


Fr,} A woman that foretells future events, Shak. 
PRO/PHETLIKE®, préf-fét-like. a, Like a proph- 
e:. Shak: . 

PROPHE’TICAL, pro-fér’-1e-bal, - [ prephet- 
PROPHE’TICK, prd-fév/-tik. 509. ique, Fr.) 
Foreseeing or foretelling future events. Bacon. 
PROPHE’TICALLY, prd-fév’-té-kal-¢, ad. With 


knowledge of futurity ; in manner of a prophecy. 


nés, n. s. State or quality of being proportionable. 
Hammond. 

PROPO’RTIONABLY, prd-pdr’-shiin-4-blé. ad. Ac- 
cording to a se rtion; according to.comparative 
relation, Wisdom, xiii, : 


| PROPORTIONAL, prd-pdr’-shiin-Al. a. [ propor. 


tionnel, Fr.] Having a settled comparative relation ; 
having a certain degree of any quality compared 
with something else. = 


PRO 


PRO 





iF 559.—Faite, far, fAll, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 





mere es ve pro-por-shiin-il’-€-t8, n.s. 
The Grew. 

PROP rR 
a stated degree. 

PROPORTION ATES 
jusied to something else, according to a certain 
rate or comparative relation. Grew, 

To PROPORTIONATE, pré-pér’-shan-dte. 91. 
r.a. To adjust st according to settled rates to some- 
thing else. 

PRO ORTIONATELY®, prd-por’-shéin-ft-lé. ad. . 
In a manner adjusted to occult else, accordin 
fo A certain rate or comparative relation. Pearson. 

PROPORTIONATENESS, prd-pdr’-shdn-at-nés. 


f bei ional, 
TIONALLY, pro Wré-por’-shdn-il-ié. ud. In| 
pro-pbr/-sbitn-Ai. 91. a. Ade. y 


|p 


To PRORO'GUE, pré-rdg’. 357. Paleo a. [nrorogo, 
Lat.) To protract; to. wroloug. To put 
off; 1o delay. Seuuth. To wit Arias the session of 
rliament io a distant time. Bacon, 
pole sind oe n. 8. [ proruptus, 
an The act of wursting out. Brown. 

A‘ICK, prd-zd'-ik. 509. a. [ prosaique, Fr.; 
gipelokig Lat.) Belonging to prose ; resembling 
SSALA, pitv-ell. a. [prese, Las] Promick. 
O'SAL* . a, , Lat ie 

Sir 7’. Bes: Ob,” T. 
| To PROSCRVBE®$, pré-skribe’. v. a. [proscribo, 
Lat.] To censure capitally ; to doom to destruction. 
r. To interdict. Dryden. 


Spense: 
n.s, The state of being by comparison adjusted, |) PROSCRI'BER, pro-skri/-bdr. 98. n.s. Qne that 


dooms to destruction, Dryden. 


Hale. 
PROPO/RTIONLESS*, pro- por’-shiin-lés. a. Want- || PROSCRI-PTION, prd-skrip’-shén, n.s. [ prosermp- 


ing roportion or symmefty. Comment on Chaucer. 
PR BOA AL, prdé-po '-zal. 88. n. s. Scheme or de- 
sign int se to consideration or acceptance. 
Bag te per to the oie South. . 
0 O'SE$, p ze’. v.a. [ proposer, Fr. 
peopeee; Lat.] To offer to the PE ssi Mil. 


To | PROPO'SE prdé-poze’. v. n. [ propos, Fr.] To 
converse. Shakspeare. 
ee Sak, prd-pdze’. n.s. Talk ; discourse. Shak 


PROPOSER, prd-pd’-zdr. 98. n.s. One that 7 

thing to consideration. Locke, 

PRC POSITION, prép-6-zish’-dn. n. s. [Fr.; pro- 
positio, Lat. One of the three parts of a regular 
argument. Winte. A sentence in which any thing 
is affirmed or decreed. Hammond. Proposal ; of- 
fer of terms. Clarendon, 

PROPOSITIONAL, prop-6-zish’-dn-al. a. Consid- 
ered asa ition. Watts, | 





To PROP U" D§, pré-pddnd’. 313. ». a. [ propono, 
Lat.] To offer to Habs greet to repost Dan- 
iel, To offer in exhibit. Sh 

PROPOU'NDER, prd-pédnd’-dr, n.s. He that pro- | 

p nds ; he that 0 ers; proposer. Bp. Bancroft. _ 


ROPRIETARY, pré-pri-é-thr-é. n. 8. [ 
at Possessor in his own right. Bp. Hull, 
PROPRI TARY, ood ee. a. Belonging lo 
a certain owner. 
pink gabe pro ay cbfiting! 98. n.s. [proprius, 


ks us own right. Locke, 
PROPRI’ "TRESS, pro- fang -€-trés. nos. A female 
we r in her own ri 


t for a mistress.’ Est 
VETY §, 
pattern Lat. J} 


Estrange. 

propel ad . n. 8. [ propricté, Fr. ; 
ger of possession ; exclu- 
sive right. Bp. Hall. Accuracy ; justness. Locke. 
Proper state. Shakspeare. 

PRO re for propped, propt. 359. Sustained by om) 


ppRore 
7 Pk To ‘we Wine ee 
Hammond. 


XY This word and its compounds are on under the 
same predicament as impuga ; which see W. 


PROPU'GNACLE®*, pré-pdg’-na-kl. n. 3. f propug- 


naculum, Lat.} A fortress. Flowell. Ob 
PROPUGNA’TION, » pro-pog g-nd/-shtin. =. ns. 
i eke Lat.] Defence. Shakspeu 
PROP PU NER ae 386. n. s. a defender. 
Government o 
PROPULSA ION*, gee dil-sh/-shfin. n.s. [pro- 
— Lat] T he act of repelling or driving 
way the act of keeping at a distance. Bp. Hall. 
To PROPU'LSES$* pro-palse’. v. a. [ propulso, Lat. 
a i off ; to drive away ; to repel. Cotgrave. 


PROPULSION, prd-pal/shiiu. m. s. (propudsus, 
Lat.) The act of Uriving forward, Beacon 


sy resh  paed s. [prora, Lat.] The prow ; the 
a shi 
PRO! OGA’TIO -rd-gi’-shiin. n. s. [ proro- 


io, Lat. Continuance ; state of lengthening out 
2p ‘stand time ; prolongation. South. interrup- | 
tion of the session of parliament by the regal an | 
thority. Swi/t. 


vindicate ; to contend “for. 


tio, and, Doom to death or confiscation, Shak, 

PROSCRIPTIVE®, prd-skrip’-tiv. a. [ proseriptus, 
nai oe. bi ke. 

§, prdze. u af prose, Fr.; prosa, Lat. TLan- 
guage not restrai to harmonick sounds or set 
number of & —s ; discourse not metrical. Milton. 
A prayer o pene Romish church, used only on par- 
ucular days. Harmar. 

To PROSE*, proze. r, n. ‘To write prose. Milton. 
To make a tedious relation. Mason. 

To PROSECUTE §, er: sé-kite. 444. v. a. [ pros- 
eculus, Lat.] ‘To UTSUE 5 iw continue endeavours af- 
ter any thing. To continue; to carry on. 

rd. ‘To proceed i in consideration or disqui- 
sition of any a Hooker. To pursue by law ; 
to sue criminal! 

To PRO'SECUTE®, prds’-sé-kdte. v.n, To carry 
on a legal prosecution. Blackstone, 

PROSECU’TION, prés-sé-ku/-shan. 2. s. Pursuit ; 
endeavour to carry on. South. Suit against a 
man in a criminal cause. Ketilewe 

PROSECUTOR, prés’-sé-kd-tar. 166, 521, ns. 
One that carries on aay thing ; Py greg’ of any 

rpose; one Ww ursues another aw in a 
sseniaal cause. ‘Sir E. Sandys. e 

PRO/SELYTE 4, prés’-s¢- ihe. n. 8. [npoenduros.] 
A convert ; one brought over to a new Opinion in 
religion. ss. Matt. xxiii. One brought over to any 
new opinion. Cleaveland. 

To PRO’SELYTE, prés’-sé-lite. v. a. ‘To convert. 


More 
PROSELYTISM®, 


cos 


7 ——s prés’-sé-lé-tize. vr. n. To 

ake converts. L. Addison 

To PRO'SELYTIZE*, pros’-sb-lé-tize. v. a. To 
convert. Burke, 

|| PROSEMINA“TION prd-sém-mé-nd/-shiin, nm. s. 
ivaene a Lat. if Propagation by seed. Hale. 

PRO/SER®, prd/-zér. n. s. A writer of prose, Dray- 
ton. In cant Janguage, one who makes a tiresome 
relation of uninteresting matters. 

PROSO’DIAN, a An. n.s. One skilled in 

rowen 


metre or prosod 
t, pros-d-di- A-kAl. ' 


rés’-sé-lé-tizm. n.s. Conver- 
‘Weare to make converts. Bp. 


PROSODI ACA 
PROSO/DICALS, prd-sbd/-é-kal, 


PROSOI bist, b-bd. n. s. One who under- 
stands 
PROSODY ‘4, Teebon 444, 508. n.s. [pocwdla. 


The of grammar which teaches the sound 
pnd of syllables, and the measures of verse. 
PROSOPOPG:1A, -pe-yh. on. s. [=po- 
curorola.] = figure by which things 
are made 
PRO’SPEC rp n. &. a IS, i 
View of eaaiiae stant. Afiiton, Paes whie 


affords an extended view. Milton. Series of ob- 
jects open to the eye. Addison. Object of view. 
Denham. View delineated; a picwresque repre- 
sentation of a landscape. Reyn ds, — into fu- 


turily : opposed to retrospect. to 
H  gueaaihiong future. hag 


PRO 


PRO 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, bill ;—dil ;—pdand ;—“hin, THis. 


To PROSPECT, _aiey sang 

Lat.] ‘To look forward, Dict. | 

PROSPE’/CTION®, prd-spék/-shin. nm. s. Act of | 

yon Beall or providing. a 

PROSPE'CTIVE, prd-spék’-tiv. a. iewing 

distance. Millon, Acting with foresight. Child. 

PROSPE'CTUS*, 
plau proposed of a literary work, usually contain- | 
ing a specimen of it. Geddes. : 

To PRO'SPER§, prés’-par. 98. v.a. [ prospero, Lat.] 
To make happy ; to favour. Dryden. 

To PROSPER, prés/-par. v. n. [prosperer, Fr. 'To | 
be prosperous ; to be successful. pr To thrive ; | 
to come forward. Bacon. 

PROSPE’RITY, P s-pér'#-te. ns. [ itas, | 
Lat. ; prosperité, F'r.] Success ; attainment of wish-_ 
€3; good fortune. Hooker. } 

PROSPEROUS, prés’-par-ds. 314. a. [ prosperus, 
Lat.}: Successful ; fortunate. Milton. ' 

PRO'SPEROUSLY, prés’-par-ds-lé. ad. Success-| 
cpg A ht eet Bacon. 

PRO'SPEROUSNESS, prés'-par-ds-nés. n. s. Pros- | 


rity. 
PROSPI'CIENCE, pro-spish’-¢-Gnse, 542, on. s. 
Meese Lat.] The act of looking forward. 

PROSTERNA‘TION, prés-tér-nd’-shiin. n.s. [ pros- 
terno, Lat.] Dejection; depression. Feltham. 

PROSTETHIS, prds’-té-this. n.s. [=poornbis.] [In 
surgery.) That which fills up what is wanting, as 
when fistulous ulcers are filled up¢with flesh. Dict. 

To PRO'STITUTE §, prés’-td-tdte. v. a. [ prostituo, 
ris To al to a) to expose to crimes 

jor a reward, » six. 0 ex u vile 

PROSTITUTE, prbs’-d-ti arr 

OF TE, prés’-té-tate. a. [ prostitutus, Lat. 
Vicious for hire; sold to infamy or mcara 
sold to whoredom ; vile. B. Jonson. 

PRO'STITUTE, prés’-té-tate. n. s.. A hireling ; a 
mercenary ; one who is set to sale, Dryden. [ pros- 
titadum ae SP ari strumpet. Dryden. 

PROSTITU/TION, prés-té-wy-shdn. n.s, [Fr.] The | 
act of setting to sale; the state of being set to sale. | 
The life of a publick strumpet. Addison. 

PRO'STITUTOR‘*, prés’-té-td-tar, n.s. One who 
abuses ry ore or vilifies, Hurd. 

PROSTRATE (, prds’-trit. 91. a. [ prostratus, Lat. 
Lying at length. Sidney. Lying at mercy. S/ 

rown down in humblest adecation. Hooker. 

To PRO'STRATE, prés’-trite. 91. v.a. To lay flat; 
to throw down. ward. {se prosterner, Fr.} ‘To 
throw down in adoration. é | 

PROSTRA’TION, prés-tra’-shan. n. s. The act of | 
falling down in adoration. Brown. 

PROSTYLE, proatle 

'S" pro’-stile. n. s. [ prostyle, Fr.; spocru- 
dos Gry A building thet bas only pillars ta the 


ront. Dict. 
PROSY’LLOGISM, pré-sil’-ld-jlzm, n.s, A l- 
legism is when two or more tories are = ae. 








nected toge 
is the major or the minor of the following. Watts. | 
PROTA‘CTICK t, prd-tak/-tik. a. Protactick per- 
sons in plays are those who give a narrative or ex- | 
anation of the piece. | 
P O'TASIS, pro-ta/-sis. 503. n. 8. pspirecsr| A 
maxim or proposition. Bp. Morton. In the ancient 
drama, the first part of a comedy or tragedy that 
explains the argument of the piece. B. Jonson. 
P = ree, pro-tat'-ik. a, [mporarixds.] Previous. 


To PROTECT §, pro-t8kt’. v. g. [ protectus, Lat. 
To defend ; to see toa evil ; fo Min Milton. 
PROTE/CTION, prd-ték’-shiin. n. s. [Fr.] Defence ; 


Shelter from evil. Shak. A eet exemption 


sich tess atic 
af te . 512. . D i a 
Rae pale ee ee i 


PROTECTOR, pro-ték’-tdr, 98. n.s. [protecteur, 


Fr.) Defender ; shelterer ; supporier § one who 
Shields from evil; guardian. Waller. An officer 
who had heretofore the care of the kingdom in the 
3 minority. ; 
~*~ 


F 
-spek/-tds. n.s. Lge The! To 
a 


v. n. [ prospectus, || PROTE’/CTORATE®, pro-ték’-t6-rite. n.s. Gov- 


ernment by a protector. Walpole. 
PROTE’/CTORSHIP*, prd-:¢k’-tir-ship. n. s. Of 
fice of a protector. Burnet. 


at a}) PROTE/CTRESS, prd-ték/-trés. n. 8. [protectrice, 


r.] A woman that protects. Bacon. 

ROTE'ND §, pré-ténd’. v. a. [ protendo, Lat.] 
To hold out; to stretch forth. Dryden. 
PROTE'NSE®*, proé-ténse’. n. s. (protendo, Lat.] 

Extension. Spenser. Ob. T°. 
PROTE/RVITY, prd-tér’-vé-+é. n. s. [ protervitas, 

Lat.] Peevishness; petulance. Bullokar. 

To PROTE’STS, etags 5 492. v.n. [protestor, 
oe To give a solemn declaration of opinion or 
resolution, Shakspeare. 

To PROTE'ST, prd-té’. vr. a. To prove ; to show ; 
togive evidence of. Shak, 'To call asa witness. Milt, 

PRO'TEST, prd-tést’, or prév-ést, 492. [pro’-tést, 
Jones ; prd-tést’, Futon aud Knight.| n. s. A sol- 
emn declaration of opinion commonly against 
something : as, The lords published a protest. (Iu 
commercial law.) A notification wntten upon a 
copy of-a bill of exchange for its nou-payment or 
non-acceptance. Blackstone. 

QF The first pronunciation of this word is adopted by 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Perry, Buchanan, Barclay, Bailey,and Penning ; and the 
second by Mr. Nares, Dr. Ash, ir. Jobnson, and Entick, 
As this substantive was derived from the verb, it bad 
formerly the accent of the verb; and that this accent 
was the most prevailing, appears from the majority of 
authorities in its favour. But the respectable authori- 
ties for the second pronunciation, pose the pretence of 
distinguishing it from the verb, may very probably 
establish it, to the detriment of the sound of the lan- 
uage, ia any advantage to its signification—See 

own. W. 


PRO'TESTANT, prdt’-tés-tant. a. Belonging to 
Protestants. Addison. 

PROTESTANT, prév’-tés-tént. n. 2. [ protestant, Fr.] 
One of those who adhere to them, who, at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, protested against the 
errours of the church of Rome. K, Charles. 

PRO’TESTANTISM*®, prov’-tés-tin-tizm. n, s. The 
Protestant religion. South. 

PRO'TESTANTLY*, prév’-té@s-tint-lé. ad. In con- 
formity to Protestants. Mi/ton. 

PROTESTA/TION, prét-tés-ta’/-shdn. ns. [Fr.] A 
solemn declaration of resolution, fact, or opinion. 


Hooker. 

PROTESTER, prd-tést’-dr. 98. n. s. One who 
protests ; one who utters a solemn declaration, Af- 
terbury 


Dejection ; || PRO’ TEUS®, prv/-té-ds. n. s. [Lat.] One who 


assumes any shape: from Proteus, a marine deily 
of the heathens, who was said to appear in various 
forms. Maundrell. 

PROTHO'NOTARY §, igre ies 518. n.s. 
[ protonotarius, Lat.] The head register. Brere- 
w 


ther, that the conclusion of the former | PROTHONOTARISHIP, prd-thdn’-nd-tar-ré-ship. 


518. n. s. The office or dignity of the principal reg- 
ister. Carew. 

PRO’TOCOL, prd/-td-k4l. n. s. [mpwrexoddov, from 
mo@ros and xvAdij.) The original copy of any writ- 
ing. Alife 

PROTO ARTYR, prd-té-mar’-tir. ns. [xpiros 


and pdorvp.) The first martyr. A term applied to 
Si Stephen. Bp. Hall. Any one who suffers first 
in a cause. Dryden. 


PROTOPLAST §, prd’-14-plast. n. s. [epwros and 
whacrds.} Original ; thing first formed as a copy to 
be followed afterwards. Horrell. 

PROTOPLA‘STICK®, prd-td-plds’-tik. a. First 
formed. Howell. 

PRO’TOTYPE, prd’-t6-tipe. n. s. [xowrédrutov.] Tho 
original of We ; exemplar ; archetype. Wotlon. 

To PROTRA’ ae pro-trak’. v. a. [protractus, 
Lat.] To draw out; to delay; to lengthen; to spin 
to length. Knolles. f 

PROTRA/CT, prd-traki’. rv. s. Tedious continu- 


ance. Spenser. 
PROTRA‘CTER, nae -tar, n.s. One who draws 


PRO PSA 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—6il ;—pdiaind ;—thin, THis. 


Conditional; implying a limitation; including a|; PROXIMATELY, prdks’-¢-mit-lé. ad. Immedi- 
WViso, an Sl ately ; without intervention. Bentley. 
PROVOCA’TION, prév-d-ka/-shdn. 530. n. s, [ pro- || PRO’XIME, prdks’-im. 140. a. (proximus, Lat.] 
rocutio, Lat.] An act or cause by which anger is Next; immediate. Watts, 
raised. Bacon. An appeal to a judge. Ayliffe.| PROXIMITY, proks-im’-é-té, n. s. [ proximité, Fr.] 
lucitement. Hooker. || . Nearness. Hayward. 
PROVOCATIVE, pré-vd/-ka-tiv. a. Stimulating ;/) PROXY §, 1 spc n.s. [by contraction from pro- 
inciting. Cartwright. ry.] The agency of another. The substitution 
PROVO'CATIVE®*, pré-vd/-ka-tly. ns. Any thi of another ; the icy of a substitute. South. The 
which revives a decayed or cloyed appetite. Ad- srson substituted or deputed, Kettlewell. 
dison PROXYSHIP*, prdks’-¢-ship. n. s. Office of a 


a 


PROVOCATIVENESS, prd-vé/-ka-tiv-nds, n. s. xy. Brevint. 

SB ed of being provocative. || PRUCE, préds. n.s. [the old name for Prussia.] 
PROVO'CATORY*, prd-vo'-kA-tar-e. n. s. [ provo- | Prussian leather. Dryden. 

catoire, Fr.] A challenge. Cotgrave. PRUDE4$, prédd. 339. n. s. Uprude, Fr.; pnude, 
To PROVO'*KE §, prd-voke’. v. a. [provoco, Lat.]| Sax.}] A woman over-nice and scrupulous, and with 


To rouse ; to excite by something offensive; to|| false affectation. T'a/ler. 

awake. Jer. xliv. ‘To anger ; to earage ; to offend ;| PRU'DENCE, prédé/-déuse. 339. n. s. [ prudence, Fr. ; 
to incense. Clarendon. To cause; to promote. entia, Lat.) Wisdom applied to practice. Hu/e. 
Arhdhnot. To challenge. Dryden. ‘To induce || PRU'DEN'T §, prdd/-déut. a. [ prudent, Fr. ; prudens, 
by motive ; to move ; to incite. Burnet. | Lat.) Practically wise. Prov.xiv. Foreseeing by 
To PROVO'KE, pré-véke’. vr. n. To appeal. Dry-|| natural instinct. Milton. 

den. ‘To produce anger. Deut. xxxii. || PRUDE/NTIAL, prdd-dén’-sh4l. a. Eligible on 
PROVO'KER, pré-vé’-kar. n. s. One that raises an- | inciples of prudence. Sorh. 

to Gov. of the Tongue. Causer ; promoter, Shak. || PRUDE/N'TIALS, prdd-dén’-shalz. n. s, Maxims of 
PROVO'KINGLY, pro-vo/-king-lé. 410. ad. In such | dence or practical wisdom, Watts. 

a maaner as to raise anger. of Chr. Piety. |} PRUDENTIA‘LITY, prdd-dén-shé-Al’--14. in. s. 
PROVOST $, prév’-vast. ns. [pnopart, Sax.;)/ Eligibility on gen ee nee. Brown. 
prorost, Fr.} Tie enief of any body : as, the pro-|) PRUDE LY, préé-dén’-shal-¢. ad. Accord- 


e. Fell. ing to the rules of prudence. South. 
PROVOST, we ae .n.s, The executioner of an ar- 


PRU'DENTLY, préd/-dént-lé. ad. Discreetly ; ju- 
my. Hayward, on. 
PROVOSTSHIP, prov’-vast-ship. n. s. mopar: PRU DES’, préad/-ér-é. n. s. Overmuch nicety in 
ill. conduct. 








diciously, Bac 
bbs a Sax.] The office of a provost. Hakew fatler. 
PROW, préds, or pro. n. s. [ Figg Fr. ; proa, Span.) FRU De, prédd’-ish. a. Affectedly grave. Gar- 


The head or forepart of a ship. Peacham. rick. : 
Xr Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Smith, Mr. Per- || 7’0 PRUNE $, prédu. 339, v.a. [ provigner, or prou- 
ty,and Buchanan, are fur the first pronunciation of || igner, Fry 0 lop; to divest trees of their super- 
this — Jones, Fulton and Knight ;) and Mr. | vies. To clear from excrescences ; to 
Sheridan, Mr, Nares, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, and Bar- 
clay, for the second. When authorities are so nicely bal- 
anced, analogy ought to decide ; and this is clearly for 
the first pronunciation. See Principles, No. 323. VW. 


PROW §, prdad, or prod. a. [preux, old Fr.] Valiant, 


r. 
PROWESS, prdi-és, or prd’-is. n. s. [ prouesse, 
Fr.] Bravery ; valour ; military gallantry. Sidney. | 
ir Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, W. es 
| 





fluities. 


trim. Bacon, 

To PRUNE, préén v.n. To dress; to prink: a 
ludicrous word. Dryden. 

PRUNE, prddu. 176. n.s. [prune, pruneau, Fr. ; 

num, Lat.) A dried plum. Bacon. 

PRU/NEL, prdd’-nél. n. s. { premella, Lat.] An herb. 
Ainsworth, 

PRUNE’LLO, préé-nél'-ld. n.s. A kind of stuff of 
which the clergymen’s gowns are made. Pope. 
Af runelle, Fr. kind of plum. Ainsworth. 

PRU'NER, préén’-dr. 98, nm. s. One that crops trees 


and Perry, adopt the first sound of this word; and Mr. 
Nares, ouly, the second: here, too, i * at decide 
for the first. See Principles, No. 323. 4 
PRO'WEST, préi’-ést, or pré’-ést. a. Bravest; 
fanst valiant. Beseuer. 
To PROWL §, prdal, or prole. v.a. neraape by cor- 
dney. To 


Denham, 
PRUNI/FEROUS, préd-nif-fér-ds. a. [ prunum and 
(ee Lat.} Plumbearing. 
PRU’NINGHOOK, prédn/-ing-hddk. 2n.s. A hook 
PRU'NINGKNIFE, prddn’-ing-nife. 
used in “7 ing trees. Dryden, 
PRU’RIEN ES prdd’-ré-énse. : n. §. | atesin 
PRU‘RIENCY §, prdd/-r4-4n-sé. Lat.] An itch- 
ing or a great desire or appetite to any thing. 


tuption from peatrol.] ‘To rove over. S 
collect by plunder. Barrow. 

Xr This word, among many others composed of the 
diphthong ow, is subject to a double pronunciation ; 
the one rhyming with cowl, and the other with stroll. | 
That the former is more agreeable to analogy, may be | 
seen from the more numerous instances of this sound of | 
the ow than of the other; that the latter pronunciation, | 


or knife 


Burke. 

ridge sh prod/-ré-2nt. a. [ pruriens, Lat.] Tteh- 
ing. Warton. 

PRURVGINOUS, _ prdé-rid‘-jln-tis. a. [prurigo, 
Lat.] Tending to i itch. Greenhill is 

PRURIGO*, prdd-ri’-gd. ns. [Lat.] lich. Greg- 


orn. 

To PRY §, pri. v.n, [of unknown derivation.] To 
peep narrowly; to inspect officiously, curiously, or 

| unpertinently. Shakspeare. 

PRY®, pri. 2.s. Impertinent ing. Smart. 


mode of spelling this word in P Pastorals, edit. | 
1748; Tonson and Draper: 
“ Lonly, with the proling wolf, constrain’d 
“ All night to wake: with hanger he is pain’d, | 
“And [with love. His hunger he may tame; 
“ But who can quench, O cruel Love! thy flame ?” 
The authorities for the first pronunciation are, Mr. Sher- || 
idan, Mr. Smith, Mr. Scott, Bachanan, and W. John- 
ston, falso Jones, Fulton and Knight ;} and for the sec- pr . i 
ond, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Narea, aud Mr. Perry: and anal- PRY'INGLY®, pr¥’-ing-lé, ad. With impertinent cu- 
ogy must decide as in the foregoing words.—See Prin-| riusity. Biblioth. Bibl. 
ciples, No. 325. W. | PSALM §, sam. 78, 403,412. n. s. [pralm, Sax.; 
To PROWL, prdil, or proéle. vr. n. To rove about in i) _ Yadpos, Gr.) A holy song. Hooker. 
search of a thing ; to wander for prey; to prey; to || PSA’/LMIST, sal’-mist. 78, 403. n. s. [ psalmiste, Fr.J 
under. Chaneer. || Writer of holy songs. Addison. 
OWL*, prdal, or prole. n. s. Ramble for plunder. || PSALMO’DICAL®, sil-méd/-é-kal. 2a. Relating to 
PROWLER, prdodl’-dr. n. s. One that roves about!| PSA/LMODICK®, sAl’-md-dik, f psalmody. 
for y. Milton. Werton. 
PROXIMATE 5, proks’-¢-mit. 91. a. [prorimus,|| PSA/LMODIST®, sil’-md-dist. n. s. One who sings 
Lat.] Next in the series of ratiocivation; near and)! holy sengs. Haymond, 
adiaie, Burne. 


a. PSA/LMODY, ra -mud-dd, 103, na. [Yarpwoia.] 
7 


however, waa very prevalent, mae be gathered from the : 
nilips’ 


a oom 





t 
' 


' PUB PUE 


(CF 559.—Faw, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mat =—plne, pin ;— 
The act or practice of siuging holy songs. Ham- PUBLICK-HEARTED®, pab/-lik-hart’-€@d. a. Pub- 
mond. ick-spirited. 
eee are ee [yad- |; PUBLICK-MINDEDNESS*, _ pfib’-lik-mind’-@d- 
and ypdgu] A writer of psalms, Loe. nés. n, s- A disposition to regard the publick ad- 
ALMO’'GRAPHY, sil-még’-gra-f@ 518. n. s. vantage above private good. 
The act of writing psalms, PUBLI'CKNESS, pab’-Ilk-nés, n.s. State of belong- 
PSA’LTER, siwl’-tdr. 412. n. s. [pralcen, Sax.;|| img to the community. Boyle. Openness; state of 
pseutier, Fro; adrripiov, Gr.] e volume o} 


being Erato)! known or publick. Hammond, 
sulms 3 a m book. Comm. Prayer. PUBL 


y ' K-SPIRITED, pab-lik-spir’-it-4d. a. Hav 

PSA/LTERY, siwl'-tar-¢. 412. n. s. A kind of harp |) ing regard to the general advantage above private 
beaten with sticks. Shakspeare. foo. Dryden. 

PSEU'DO, si’-dd. 412. n. od Nabe A prefix, || P BLICK-SP4RTTEDNESS*, pay -lik-spir’-it- 
which, being put before words, signifies false or|| éd-nés. m.s. Regard to the general advantage 
counterfeit : as, pseudo-apastie, a counterfeit apostle. || above private . Whitlock. 

PSEU' DOGRAPH, si’-dd-grif. n. s. False || To PU’BLISIL), pab/-lish, v. a. [publier, Fr. 5 pub- 

PSEU'DOGRAPHY, si-ddg’-gri-f. ‘ writing. || ico, Lama} ‘To discover to mankind ; to make gen- 
Holder. erally aud openly known. Hammond. To put forth 

$< For tho propriety of suppressing the p in these words, a book into the world. Dighy. 
seo Prrumaticns. W. PU‘BLISHER, pab’-tish-Gr, n.s. One who makes 

PSEU’DOLOGY, st-dél’-6-jé, 518. n. s. [Yevdodo-|| publickly or generally known. Shakspeare. One 

ia 1 Falsehood of speech. Arbuthnot. who puts out a book into the world. Prior. 

pi W, shaw. 412. inter;. [pee, pecan, Sax., pro- os puse. a. [ puccius, Lat.) Of a dark brown 


nounced pesh, pesha. ression of contempt. || _ colour. 

“eect gam aia Raat me" || PUCE LAGE, piv-s8l-Adje. 90. n.s. [Fr.] A state 
PSO’AS*, sd/-As. n. s. [yYda.] A name given to two || _ of virginity. Robinson, 

muscles of the loins. PUCK, pak. n. s. [ puke, Icel, and Su. Goth.] Some 
PSO'RA®, sd/-rf. n. s. [dpa] The itch. sprite among the fairies, common in romances ; a 
PSYCHOLO'GICAL*, sl-ké-lddje’-¢-kal. 2 a. Of, or || _ sort of mischievous hobgoblin or sprite. Shak. 
PSYCHOLO GICK®*, sl-ké-lédje’-tk. belong- || PU’CKBALL, pak’-ball. — [from puck, the 7 

ing to, the study of the soul. May. PU'CKFIST®, pak’-fist. § A kind of mushroom 
PSYCHO’LOGY*, sl-kél’-4-jé. 513. n. 8. [Woy) and || of dust. B. Jonson. 

éyos.] Treatise on the soul ; inquiry into the na- || Zo PU'CKER 4, pak’-kar. 98. v.a. [poke, saccus.} 

ture and properties of the soul. To — into corrugations ; to contract into folds 
PSYCHOMACHY f, sl-kém’-4-ké. 518. n.s. A con-|| or plications. Junius. 

flict of the soul with the body. PU’CKER*, padk’-kir. n.s. Any thing gathered into 
PSYCHOMANCY ¢, sl’-ké-man-sé. 519. n.s. Divi-|| a fold or plication. 

nation by consulting the souls of the dead. 
PTA’/RMIGAN*, tar’-mé-gin. n.s. The white game. 


Pennant. 

PTVSAN, tiz-zin’. 412. [tiz'-zin, Perry and aoe] 
n. s. [pltisane, Fr.; xriccav), Gr] A medi 
drink made of barley decocted with raisins and 
liquorice. Garth. 

PTOLEMA‘ICK®, t6}-¢-md/-Ik. a. Belonging to the 
system of Ptolemy, the astronomer; in which the 
earth is su to be fixed in the centre of the 
universe. Johnson, 

' PTY’ALISM, W-a-lizm, n. s. [rve\opyds.] Saliva- 

tion. 

PTY’/SMAGOGUE, ttz’-moh gg. 519. n. s. [rrvepa 
_ dyw.) A medicine which discharges spite. 


ut. 

PUBERTY §, pi’-bér-té. n. s. [pudertas, Lat.] The 
time of life in which the two sexes begin first to be 
acquainted. Bacon. 

PUBE’SCENCE, pii-bés’-sénse, 510, n.s. [ pudbesco, 
Lat.] The state of arriving:at puberty. Brown, 

PUBE’SCENT, pii-bés’-s@nt. a. (pubescens, Lat.] 















PU'DDER$, pad’-dar. 98. n, s. [fudur, lcelandick. 
A tumult; a turbulent and irregular bustle. Beuu- 
mont and Fletcher. 

To PU’DDER, pid’-dir. v. n. [from the rg ig 
make a tumult; to make a bustle ; to rake. Ke. 

To PU'/DDER, pad’-dar. v.a. To perplex ; to dis- 
turb ; to confound. Locke. 

PU'DDING§, pid’-ding. 174, 410. ns, [boudin, 
Fr. ; puding, Swed.] A kind of food very various- 
ly compounded, but generally made of meal, milk, 
and eggs. Prior. The gut of an animal, Shak. 
A bowel stuffed with certain mixtures of meal and 
other ingredients. A proverbial name for victuals. 


Prior. 
PUDDING-GROSS, pfid’-ding-grése. ».s. A plant. 
PUDDING-PIE, pad’-ding-pl. .s. A pudding with 
ineat baked in it. dudibras. 
PU'DDING-SLEEVE®, pid’-ding-sléév. 7. s, The 
sleeve of the present full-dress, clerical gown. 
Swift. 
/ PU/DDING-TIME, pad’-ding-thne. n. s. The time 
of dinver; the Ume at which pudding, ancienly 
Arriving at puberty. Brown. the first dish, is set upon the table. Nick of time ; 
PU’BLICAN, pab’-ié-kan. 88. n. x. [publicus, Lat.] |) critical minute. Hudibras. 
A toll-gatherer. Matt. ix. A man that keeps a|} PU'DDLE6, piid’-dl. 405. n, s. [ prteolus, Lat. ; mel, 
house of general entertainment, | Welsh.] A small, muddy lake; a dirty plash. Bp. 
PUBLICA’TION, pib-lé-ka’-shan. n.s. [Fr.; | Hall. 
lico, Lat.] The act of publishing ; the act of noti- |! To PU'/DDLE, pad’-dl. r. a. To muddy ; to foul or 
fying to the world; divaigaties | proclamation, alee with dirt; to mix dirt and water. Sidney. 
ooer. Edition; the act of giving a book to the |! Jo PU/DDLE*, pad’-dl. v. n. To make a dirty stir. 








ublick. Pope. J ivtrrivs. ; - 
P 'BLVCITY*, pab-lis’-sé-té. n. s, [ publicité, Fr.] |; PU'DDLY, pad’-dl-é. a. Muddy ; dirty; miry, Ca- 
Notoriety. — Modern. rei. 


PU'DDOCK, pid’-dék. ) n. s. [for paddock or par- 


PU’BLICK §, péb’-lik. a. ique, Fr.; publicus, 
Saniee ore 3d private. || PURROCK, par'-rdk, rock.) A provincial word 


L mi Belonging to a state or nation; not private. 
Hooker. Open; notorious; generally known. for a small enclosure. é 
St. Matt. General; done by many. Milton. Re- || PU'DENCY, pi’-dén-sé, n. s. [pudens, Lat.) Mod- 
gardiug not private interest, but the good of the || esty ; shamefacedness. Shakspeare. 
community. Clarendon. Open for general enter- || PUDI/CITY, pti-dis‘-sé-te, n. s. [pudicité, Pr.; pr- 
tainment, Addison. dicitia, Lat.] Modesty ; chastity. Howell. 
PU’BLICK, pab’-Iik. n. s. The general body of || PUE'FELLOW. See Pewrxitow. 
mankind, or of a state or nation ; the people. Open | PU’ ERILE $, pi’-e-ril. 145. a. [ pueri/is, Lat.) Child- 
view 5 general notice. Locke. ish; boyish. Pope. | 
PU'BLICKLY, pab/-liklé, ad. To the name of the || PUERVLITY, pa-é-ril--12. 1. s. [puerilité, Fr. ; 
community. Addison. Openly; without conceal- | vertlites, Lat.) Childishness; boyishness, Brown. 
men’. Bacon. |, PUE’RPERAL*, eer a. [ puer aud pario, 








PUI 


PUL 





—nd, mave, nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, ball 3—Oll ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis, 


Lat.] Reiati 


ver. Formerly puerperial 


PUET, pav-it. 99. n.s. A kind of water-fowl. See 


Ure ae beh T 
"), pdf n. s. * eut. 
with ihe mouth. Spy} fr, anil 


thing light and 
pe Me 
worth. 

recommendation. Cibher. 


rous; as, puff-pasie. 


To PUFF, péf. r.n. jbofen, Dut.) To swell the 

f ick blast. 
To 
To do or move 
with hurry, tumour, or tumultuous agitation. Shak. 


ks with wind. © blow with a 
Shak. To blow with scornfulness. 
breathe thick and hard. Shak. 


Ss. X, 


‘To swell with the wind or air. Boyle. 


To PUFF, paf. ra. To inflate or make swell as with 


wind. Shak, To drive or agitate with blasts of 


wind. Shak. To drive with a blast of breath scorn- 
fully. Dryden. To swell or blow up with praise. 


Bacon, To swell or elate with pride. Tusser. 
PU'FFER, pii-far, 98. n, s. One that puffs. 
PUFFIN, paf-fin. n. ‘| pu 

fow]. Carew. A kind of fi 

filled with dust, 


» Aki 


le. Ainsworth. 

PU'FFINESS*, pal Bats, n.&. State or quality of 
being turgid. A. Hill. 

PU'FFINGLY, paf-fing-lé. 410. ad. Tumidly ; with 
swell. Sherwood. With shortness of breath. 

PUFFY, paf-f. 183. a. Windy; flaiulent. Wise- 

man ‘Timid 3; turgid. Marston. 

PUG, pag. n. s. (prsa. Sax.] A kind name of a mon- 
key, or any thing tenderly loved. Addison. 

PU'GGERED, pag’-gard. a. [perhaps fur puckered.) 
-rowded ; complicated. More. 

PUGH, pdbh. inter}. (corrupted from puff, or borrow- 
ed from the sound.] A word of contempt. 

PU'GIL, ptv-jil. n. s. [pugille, Fr.] What is taken 
tip between the thumb and two first fingers. Bacon. 

PU'GILISM®*, pijil-iam. n. s. [ pugil, at.] Prac- 
‘tice of boxing, or fighting with the fist. 

PU'GILIST*. pr Jilin. n. 8. A fighter; a boxer. 

PUGNA‘CIOUS §, pag-na'-shds. 387. a. [ puna, 
Lat.] Inclinable to fight ; quarrelsome ; fighting. 


lore. 
PUGNA/CITY, pig-nis‘-sé-td. n. s. Quarrelsome- 
hess ; inclination to fight. Bacon 
PU'ISNE, pt’-né. 458. a. 
monly spoken and written puny.) Young; young- 
er; later in time. Hale, Inferiour ; lower in rank. 
tweon. Petty ; inconsiderable ; small. Shak. 
PCISSANCE, pti’-is-sinse, or pirls'-sinse. n. S. 
(Fr.] Power ; strength ; force. Spenser 
XP The best way to judge of the pronunciation of this 
and the following word will be to show the authorities 
for each: and, az the negative of these words, impuis- 
sance, is governed by its positive, it may not be improp- 
ft Lo join it to the list. 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, 
Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Perry, Fen- 
ning, Barclay, Bailey, Buchanan, 
and Entick. 
y Mr Sheridan. . (Jones, Fulton and 
Knight. ] 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, 


Puis'sance, } 
Pwiissance, 


Puis'sant, 


ning, and Entick. 

Teg! Sheridan. [Jones, Fulton and 
Knight.] 

Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Barelay, Bailey, 


Impuis'sance, and Fenning. 
Mr. Sheridan. 


a 
Impu'issance, Knight, ] 

Hthing ean be more decisive than the authorities for the 
penultimate accent on these words ;and this induced me 
toalter my former accentuation on the first syllable ; but 
mMaturer consideration haa convinced me, that this is 
most conformable to the best as well as the most ancient 
Usage: that double consonants in the middle do not al- 
Ways attract the accent, seo Pri nciples, No. 503, (b.) 

This ‘word, Dr, Jobason aye seema to 

¥ 


Pwissant, 


(Jones, Fulton and 





to child-birth : as, the puerperal fe- 
ial. Beanmont 


A quick blast 
blast of wind. 
Raleigh. A fungous ball filled with dust. Any 
Tatler. 
to sprinkle powder on the hair, Ains- 
tumid and exaggerated statement or 


PU'FFINAPPLE, paf-fin-Ap-pl. 2. s. A sort of ap- |) PUKE*, 


| PU'KER, pir- 








[ pris nd, Fr. It is com- | PULL. pal. n.s. 








W. Johnston, Barclay, Bailey, Fen- | 





ave been pro- | 


nonnced with only two syllables. 


“Tt was undeniably 
0," says Mr. Mason, “in Shaks 


peare and su uent 
writers ;" but if Johnaon had taken the pains of looking 
into ee Fairy Queen, he might have found, very 
near the beginning of the first canto, that the word was 
a trisyllable: 

* And ever as he rode his heart did earne 
"To prove his puissance in buttle brave 
“ Upon his foe." 

Tam more and more convinced that the true Ppronuneia- 
tion of this word is in three syllables, with the accent 
on the first. Thus in the first chorus of Shakspeare's 
Henry the Fifth: 

“ Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
“ And make imaginary puissance.” 


And again in the third chorus: 


“ And leave your England as dead oe gs still, 
“ Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 
“ Of past, or not arriv'd at, pith and puissance.” W. 


PUVSSANT §, piv-is-sdnt. a. [Fr.] Powerful ; strong ; 
forcible. Shaks eure. 
PUISSANTLY, piy-Is-sfint-lé. ad. Powerfully ; for- 


cibly, 


, Ital] A. water. || PUKES, pike. n.s. fof uncertain derivation.] Vomit. 
of fungus | 


Medicine causing vomit. 
To PUKE, pike. v. n. To spew ; to vomit. Shak. 
ike. a. Of a colour between black and 
russet, Shakspeare. 
dr. 98. n.s. Medicine causing a 
vomit. Garth. 


_PU’LCHRITUDE, pa’-kré-tide. n. s. [ pulchritudo, 


Lat.] Beauty ; grace ; handsomeness. Chaucer. 

To PULE$, pile. v. n. | piauler, Fr.) To cry like a 
chicken. Cotgrare. To whine; to cry; to whim- 

er, Shaksprare. 

PU’/LICK, pdy-lik, n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 

PU'LICOSE, pii-lé-kése’. 427. [See TUMULOSE.] a. 
{ pulicorus, Lat.) Abounding with fleas. Dirt. 

P''LING*, pi’-Ing. x. s. The ery as of a chicken ; a 
kind of whine. Bacon, 

PU’LINGLY*®, piv’-llag-lé, ad. With whining ; with 
complaint. Beamnont and Fletcher. 

PU‘LIOL, pi’-!¢-dl. n. s. An herb. 

To PULLE. pal. 173. v. a. [pullran, Sax.] To draw 
violently towards one : opposed to push, which is to 
drive from one. Hooter. To draw forcibly, Hlay- 
ward. To pluck; to gather. Dryden. To tear ; 
to rend. Lam. iii—To pull down. To subvert sto 
demolish. Bacon. To degrade. ommon, To 

vl up. To extirpate ; to eradicate, Locke, 

e act of pulling. Swift, Con- 
test; struggle. Curew. Pluck; violence suffered. 
Shakspeare. 

PU’LLBACK*, piil’-bik. 2. s. That which keeps 
back ; a restraint. Brown, 

PU'LLEN, pal’-lén, ns. [pulain, old Fr.] Poultry. 
Beanmont and Fletcher. 

PU'LLER, pfl’-ldr, 98. n. s. One that pulls. Shak, 
That which draws forcibly ; an inciter. Junius, 
PU'LLET, pal’-lit. 174. n.. [poulet, Fr.) A young 

hen. Brown. 

PULLEY, pfil/-Ié. 174. n. s, prea, Fr.J A small 
wheel turning on a pivot, with a furrow on its cut- 
side in whieh a rope runs. Sroj/?. 

To PL’LLULATE §, pal’-ld-late. 177. font pulludo, 
Lat.; pulluler, Fr.] To germinate ; to bud. Gran- 


er. 

PULLULA‘TION?, pal-li-la’-shain. n.s. The act of 
budding or growing. More. 

PULMONARY 5. pal’-md-nar-¢. 177. a. [pulmo, 
Lat.| Belonging to the lungs. Blackmore. 

PULMONARY, pal’-mé-nar-é. n. 8. { prdmonaria, 
Lat.] The herb lungwort. Ainsworth. 

PULMO'NICK, pil-mén’-nik. 508. a. [ pulmo, Lat.] 
Relonging to the lungs. Harrey. 

PULMO'NICK®, pal-mén’-nik. n.s. One affected 
with a oe of the a sagen i A 

PULP$, . ns. [yndpa, Lat.; pulpe, Fr.) Any 
sofi had ng on. he sot part of feait. Milton. 


All our orthoépista, except Mr. Elphinston, give the 
age this word the same sound ag in dull, aud uot as in 
pull, as be has done. 


PUM 


PUN 


— 


1 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


PU'LPIT, pal/-pit. 174. n.s. [ pudpitm, Lat.) A 
place raised on high, so a speaker stands. 
Shoakspeare. The higher desk in the church, where |, 
the sermon is pronounced. Dryden. 

vat Mr. Sheridan, Mr, vagy pl Nacos, Dr. Kenrick, and 

y. Johnston, pronounce the « in this word as [ have 
_ Mr. Perry, alone, gives it the sound of u in dull. 


PU‘LPOUS, pilp’-ads. a. [ powlpeur, Fr.] Soft ; pap- 
yy. Phillips. 

PU’LPOUSNESS, pilp’-ds-nés, n.s. The quality of || 
being pulpous. { 

PU'LPY, pip. a. Soft; pappy. Ray. | 

PU‘LSATILE®, pal’-st-til, a. T paleatilis, Lat.] That 
may be struck or beaten: as, a Ue instru- 
ment, that is, a drum, tabour, : 

PULSA’TION, pdl-sh/-shan. n. s. [ tages Lat.} 
The act of beating or moving with quick strokes 

ainst ve Mage: opposing. Brown. 
PULSA’TOR., pil-sa/-tar. n.s. A striker ; a beater. 
PU LSATORY*, pal’-sd-tar-¢. a. Beating like the 


pen. Wotton. 

PULSE‘, pilse. n. + [zmlne, Lat.] The motion of 
an artery as the blood is driven through it by the 
heart, and as it is perceived by the touch. Quincy. |, 
Oscillation; vibration; alternate expansion and 
contraction, Newton — To ese one's pulse. To try 
or know one's mind artfully—[from pull.] Legu- 
minous plants; plants not reaped, but pulled or 

ucked. Milton. 

7'r PULSE, palse. v.n. To beat as the pulse. Ray. || 

To PULSE®, palse. v.a. To drive, as the pulse is | 


driven, Smith. | 
pulsusand facio, Lat.] 
Smith. 





psaltery. Mus. Dict 


PULSI'FICK*, pal-sif-tk. a. [ 
Moving or exciting the pulse. 

PU’LSION, pail’-shan. n.s. [pulsus, Lat.] The act 
of driving or of forcing forward : in opposition to 
suction or traction. More. 

PU'LTISE®, pal'-tis. n. s. [pudtis, Lat.] A poultice. 


Burton. 
PU’LVERABLE, pal’-vér-A-bl. a. — , Lat.]}) 
Possible to be reduced to dust, Tl : 
To PU/LVERATE®, pal'-vér-dte. v. a. To beat in- 

to powder, Cockeram. 

PULVERIZA‘TION, pal-vér-¢-z/-shan. n. ». The 
act of powderin ; reduction to dust or powder. 

To PU VERIZES, pal’-vér-ize. v. a. [pulveris, 
‘.at.; pulreriser, Fr.) ‘To reduce to powder ; to 
recuce to dust. Boyle. 

PULVE/RULENCE, pil-vér’--lénse. n. s. [ prdver- || 
ulentin, Lay} Dustiness ; abundance of dust. 

PU'LVIL, pal'-vil. n. s. [prdvillem, Lat.) Sweet- 
scented powder. Gay. 

To PU’LVIL, pal-vil. va. To sprinkle with per- 
fumes in powder. Congreve. 

PUMICE, pi'-mis, or pim/-mis. n. s. [ pumer, pu- 
micis, Lat.; pumteptan, Sax.] A slag or cinder. 
of some foesil, originally bearing another form, re- 
duced to this state by fire : it is a lax and spongy |} 
matter full of Jittle pores and cavities: of a pale, 
whitish-gray colour, and_found particularly about || 
the burning mountains. Lill, | 

This word ought to be pronounced pewmis. In no-| 
thing is our language more regular than in preserving 
the u open, when the accent is on it, and followed by a 
stole consonant; and, therefore, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 





Scott, and Buchanan, who give it this sound, ought . 


rather to be followed than Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Kenrick, || 
W. Johnston, Perry, and Entick, who adopt the short u. 
See LucuLent. : 


PU'MMEL, pim’-mil. 99. n.s. See PomMec. 

PUMP %§, pimp. n. s. [ pompe, Dutch and Fr.] An en- || 
gine by which water is drawn up from wells: its|' 
operation is performed by the pressure of the air. || 
Mortimer. A shoe with a thin sole and low heel. |) 
Shakspeare. 

To PUMP, pamp. r.n. [ pompen, Dutch.}] To work || 
a pump ; to throw out water by a pump. Decay of 
Christan Piety. ’ 

To PUMP, pamp. v.a. To raise or throw out as by i 
means of a pump. Blackmore. To examine art- | 
fully by sly interrogatories, so as to draw out any | 


secrets or concealments. Hudihras. ‘1’o elicit; to 
draw out, by any means. Goodman. 

PU'MPER, pédmp’-ir. 98. n.s. The person or the in- 
strument that pumps. Boyle. 

PU'MPION, pimp’-yin. 113. n.s. [ pompon, Fr.] A 

lant. Miller. 

PU'MPKIN*. n.s. The pumpion : a corru word, 

PUN §, pan. n. s. [uncertain derivation.] An equivo- 
cation ; a quibble ; an expression where a word has 
at once different meanings ; a conceit arising from 
the use of two words, that agree in the sound, but 
differ in the sense, Addison. 

To PUN, pan. v.n. To quibble; to use the same 
word at once in different senses. Dryden. 

To PUN®, pin. v.a. To persuade by a pun. Addi- 


son. 
To PUNCH$, pdnsh. v. a. [poinconner, Fr. ; pun- 
rT, pungir, pens from the Lain pungere.) To 
re or perforate by driving _— Instrument. 
es. To push or strike with the fist. 
PUNCH, pinsh. n. s. A pointed instrument, which, 
driven by a blow, perforates bodies. Mo.con. 
blow; a vulgar expression. A liquor made by 
mixing spirit with water, sugar, and the juice of 
lemons, and formerly with spice. [ punch, an Indian 
word, expressing a numberof ingredients.) Arbat/i- 
not. [ polichinello, Ital.) The buffoon or harlequin of 
the puppet-show. Gay. <A horse well set and well 
knit, having a short back and thin shoulders, with a 
broad neck, and well lined with flesh. Farrier’s Dict. 
In contempt or ridicule, a short, fat fellow, 
PUNCHY S manah/-a, % 4 Shorts thick 5 fat 
PUNCH-BOWL+*, pansh’-bdle. 7. s. A bow! to hold 


per Addison, 

PU’NCHEON, piinsh’-dn. 359. n.s. { poincon, Fr.) 
An instrument driven so as to make a hole or im- 

ression. Camden. A measure of liquids, 

PU'NCHER, pansh’-fr. 98. n.s. An instrument that 
makes an impression or hole. Grew. : 

PUNCHINE’LLO*, pansh-é-nél’-ld. 2. s. [ policht- 
nello, ltal.] A sort of buffoon ; a punch. T'utler. 

PU/NCTATED*, pank’-ta-t@d. a. [ punctatus, Lat] 
Drawn inio a point. 

PUNCTILIO §, pank-til’-yd. 113. n. s. [ puntiglio, 
Ital. ; from penctwn, Lat.) A small nicety of beha- 
viour 3 a nice point of exactness. South. 

PUNCTI'LIOUS, pank-til-vés. a. Nice; exact ; 
oe to superstition. Rogers. 

PUNCTI'LIOUSLY®, paink-til’-yas-lé. ad. With 

at nicety or exactness. Johnson. 

PUNCTI/LIOUSNESS, _ pank-til’-yas-nés. 
Nicety ; exactness of behaviour. 

PU'NCTION®, pangk’-shin. ns. [punctio, Lat] A 


incture. 

PU/NCTO, pingk’-t6. 408. n.s. [punto, Span.] Nice 
point of ceremony. Bacon. The point in fencing. 
Shakespeare. 

PUNCTUAL, pangk’-tshi-dl. 461. a. 


nm. 8. 


[ punctuel, 


ae Comprised in a point; consisting in a point. 
Milton. Exact ; hice ; punctilious, , 
PU'NCTUALIST*, pangk’-tshd-Al-dst.. x. *. One 


who is very exact or ceremonious. Milton. 

PUNCTUA'‘LITY, pangk-tshii-al’-¢-18, 2, s. Nicety ; 
scrupulous exactness. Jforell. 

PU/NCTUALLY. pangk’-tshi-al-d, ad. Nicely ; ex- 
actly ; serupulously. Raleich, 

PU'NCTUALNESS, pingk’-tshd-dl-nés. n.s. Ex- 
actness; nicety. Felton. 

To PUNCTUATES, pingk’-tehd bie. r.a. [ pune- 
tuer, Fr.] To distinguish by ining, 

PUNCTUA'TION, pangk-tshd-a’-shan. n.s. [Fr] 
The act or method of pointing, Addison. 

To PU'NCTULATE, pangk’-tshd-late. rv. . [ peene- 
tu:lem, Lat.) ‘To mark with smal! spots. Woodtard. 

PU'NCTURE, pdangh’-tshire. 461. n.s. [ prenctus, 
Lat.] A smail prick; a hole made with a very 
sharp point. Brown. 


|| ToPU/NCTURES, pangk’-tshiire, v. a. ‘To prick ; to 


pore with a small hole. 
‘NDLE, péan’-dl. n.s. A short and fat womaa, 
Ainswo.th. 


P 
738 


PUP PUR 


—nd, mive, nér, nit ;—thbe, tib, bill ;—6il ;—pdind ;—thin, THIs. 


PU'NGAR, ping “air. n. s. A crab-fish. To PUPPY, pap’-pé. vn. To bring whelps. 
PU'NGENC ¢pow sent n.s. Power of pricking. || PU'PPYISM®*, pap’-pé-lzm. x. s. Extreme afiecta- 
Arluthnot. Heat on the tongue ; acridness. Pow- tion. 
er to pierce the mind. fammond, Acrimonious- || PUR §*, par. n.s. [perhaps from the sound.] A gen- 
ness; keenness. Stilling fleet. i| tle noise made by a cat. Nhakspeare. 
PUNGENT §, n’-jént. a. [pungens, Lat.) Prick- || To PUR, par. r.n. ‘To murmur as a cat or leopard 
ing. Pope. Sharp on the tongue ; acrid. Netton.|| _ in pleasure. Gay. 
Piercing ; sharp. Bp. Taylor. Acrimonious ; bit- || To PUR®, par. v.a. To signity by purring. Gray. 
ing. Feil. PU'RBLIND§, par’-bilad. a. corrupied tron pare- 
PU'NICE, pt-uls, x. s. A wall-louse ; a bug. Hudi- || blind. See Poxretisp.] Near-sighted; short- 
bras. sighted ; dim-sighted. Shakspeure. 
PUNI‘CEOUS, pi-nish’-’s. 357. @. [ puniceus, Lat.] | PU RBLINDNESS, pir’-biind-nés, 2. s. Shortuess 
Purple. Dict. | Of sight. Coterare. 
PU'NINESS, ‘-né-nés. n. s. Pettiness ;smallness. || PU'/RCHASABLE, pir’-tshias-a-bl. a. That may be 
To PUNISH Daftar 176. vr. a. [ prio, Lat.] ‘To urchased, bought, or obtained. Locke, 
chastise ; to afflict with penalties or death for some || To PUURCHASE, jor’-tshas. vr. u. [ purchaser, old 
crime. Lev, xxvi. To revenge a fault with pain'|  Fr.J ‘To acquire, not inherit, Shak. ‘To buy tor a 
or death. Job, xxxi. rice. Gen, xxv. To obtain at any expense, as of 
PUNISHABLE, pan’ -nish-a-bl. @. [punissadble, Fr.] abour or danger. Milton. To expiate or recom- 
Worthy of punishment; capable of punishment.!! pense by a fine or forfeit. Shakspeare, 
Hooker. || PURCHASE §, par’-tshas. n.s. [pourches, old Pr. 
PU’/NISHABLENESS, pin’-nish-a-bl-nés, 2. s, The Any thing bought or obtained for a price. Bacon. 

















uality of deserving or admitting punishment. | Any thing of which possession is takea any other 
PUNISHER, pan’-nish-dr. 98. n. s. One who inflicts || way than by inberitance. Shak. Formerly, rob- 
ins for a crime. Milton. bery, and ef the thing stolen. Chaucer. 
PU/NISHMENT, pan’-nish-mént. n. s. [ prmissement, || PURCHASE-MONEY®*, par’-tshas-min-né. n. s. 
Fr.] Any infliction or pain imposed in vengeance | Money laid out in the purchase of any thing. Bp. 
ofa crime. Spenser. Berkeley. 
PUNI'TION, pd-nish’-dn. n.s. [Fr.; punitio, Lat.) \ PURCHASER, par’-tshds-fir. x. s. A buyer; one 


Punishment. Mirror for Magistrates. _ | that gains any thing for a price. Bacon. 
PUNITIVE, pii’-né-tiv. a. [ punio, Lat.] Awarding PURE}, pire. a. [pup, Sax. ; pur, pure, Fr.; purus, 

or inflicting punishment. mond, Lat.) Clear; not dirty; not muddy. Sidney. Not 
PU'NITORY, pi’-né-tdr-d. 512. a. Punishing; tend-|/ filthy; not sullied. Prov. xxx. Unmingled; not 

ing to punishment. altered by mixtures. Deut, xxii. Genuine ; real ; 











PUNK, paingk. n.s. A whore; a common prosti- |} unadulterated. James, i. Not connected with any 
PU'NSTER, piin’-stir. 2. s. [from pun.] A quibbler; || Free; clear. Prov. xx. Free fram guilt; guiltless; 
a low wit who endeavours at reputation by double || innocent. Milton. Incorrupt; not vitiated by any 
PUNT §*, pant. n. s. {punt, Sax.] A flat-bottomed || corrupt modes of speech. Ascham. Mere: as, a 
boat. pure villain. Chaweer. Chaste; modest: as, a 
To PUNT, pant. v. n. To play at basset and ombre. ||} pure virgin. Collect. Clean; free from moral tur- 
didi. | Fitude. Milton. Ritually clean; unpolluted. Ezra, 

pony; of an under rate. Shakspeare. cer. Ob. T. 

‘NY, pi’-né. ns. A young, unexperienced, un- || PU/RELY, pure’-Ié. ad. In a pure manner; not 

To PUP, pip. r.n. To bring forth whelps: used of || without guilt. Merely ; completely ; totally. Chap- 
a bitch bringing aaa 4 man. 

PU'RENESS, pare’-nés. n. s. Clearness; freedom 
chrysalis, Puley: 

PU’PIL 4, pw’-pil. n.s, [pupilia, Lat.] The apple of || plicity; exemption from composition. Raleigh. Jn- 
scholar ; one under the care of a tutor. Raleich.;! Freedom from vitious modes of speech. Ascham. 
= ward ; one under the care of a guardian. Dry-!| PU/RFILE, par’-ffl. 140. n. s. pourfilée, Fr.] A 

PU'PILAGE, pi’-pil-Adje. 90, n. s. State of being a|| of tinsel and thread; called also bobbin work. 

scholar. Feil. Wardship; minority. Spenser. Bail: 

( pupilarité, 


tule; a strumpet. Shakspeare. thing extrinsick ; as, pure mathematicks. Wilkins. 
meaning. Ar bad practice or opinion. Tickell. Not vitiated wi 
Addison. 
PUNY §, pii’-né. a. [puis né, Fr.] Young. Inferiour;|! Zo PURE® pare. v. a. To purify ; to cleanse. Chau- 
seasoned person. Bp. dirtily ; not with mixture. Isaiah, i. Innocently ; 
PUPA*, pi’-pa. n. s. ii at.] In natural history, the 
from extraneous or foul admixtures, Sidney, Sim- 
the eye. Bacon, [yupile, Fr.; pupillis, Lat.) Aj} nocence; freedom from guilt. Common Prayer. 
sort of ancient trimming for women’s gowns, made 
PUPILA‘RITY, pd-pil-Ar'-¢-t. n.°s. To PURFLE §, par’-fl. 405. r.a, [pourfiler, Fr.] To 


eee 


Fr.] Nonage ; state of a pupil. Cotgrave. decorate with a wrought or flowered border; to 
PU'P LARY. pt’-pil-ar-é. 512. a. Pertaining to a}| _ border with embroidery ; to embroider. Spenser. 
pan or ward. Cotgrare. To PU/RFLE®*, piar’-fl. v. 2. To be wrought or trim- 
XY For the accent of this word, see Paritcary. JY, med upon the edge; to be puckered, Sur 7’. Her- 
PUPPET §, pip’-it. 99. n. s. [poupée, Fr.] A small|| pert. : 
image hd i hy wire ina lee drama ; a wooden || PU’ pd pie . n.s. A border of embrui- 
tragedian. Sidney. A word of contempt. Shak. || PU/RFLEW, dery. Shelton. 


dr’-fld. 

KP This word was formerly often pronounced as if writ- PURGA'TION §, par-gi/-shdn. n. s. [ purgatio, Lat.] 
peppit ; but this pronunciation is now confined to|/ The act of cleansing or purifying from vitious mix- 
the lo 


west vulgar. W. tures. Burnet. The act of cleansing the body by 
PU'PPETMAN, pip/-pit-man, n.s. Mas-|| downward evacuation. Bacon, The act of clear- 
PU'PPETMAS oop ptind-sttr. § ter of a)| ing from imputation of guilt. Shakspeare. 


a t-show, B, Jonson. PU/RGATIVE, pir’-gi-tiv. 157. a, [purgatif, Fr. ; 
PPETPLAYER®, pap’-pit-pla-fir.n.s. One who! purgatirus, Lat.) Cathartick ; having the power to 


manages the motions of puppets. Hules. cause evacuations downward. Bacon. 
PU/PPETRY*, pap’-pit-ré. n. s. Affectation. Mars- || Pt soapy tbo par’-gitiv. n.s. A cathartick med- 
ton icine. Burton. 


PU’PPETSHOW, piip’-pit-shd. n. s. A mock drama || PURGATO'RIALS, par-gi-t/-ré-Al. 2a. Relating 
oe by Li ag moved by wire. ee Pa ete rede. § to purga- 
ift. tory. A 
PUPPY §, -pé. n.s. [poupée, Fr.] A whelp; PURGATORY, par’ -ga-tar-d. 512,557. n. s. [pur- 
progeny Di tny Shak A name ol conlamga- gatorium, Lat.] A place in which souls are sup- 
ous reproach to a man. Shakspeare. posed, by the pepegy, 0 be pacges by Se tom 





PUR 





carnal impurities, before they ure received into 
heaven. nser, 
PURGATORY*, por’-gi-tar-é. a. Cleansing ; ex- 
ween: Burke. ; 
0 





PUR 


LF 559.—Fite, far, fail, ft;—mé, mét;—pine, pin j;— 
: To PURLOIN §, par-ldin’. v. a. [puplouhnan, Sax] 


To steal; to take by theft. Spenser. 
Fe EURLOT, pér-loin’. ven. To practise theft. 


tus, MU. 
PURGE §, pardje. v. a. [perger, Fr.; purgo,|| PURLO/INER, pir-léin’-dr. n.s. A thief; one that 


Lat.] ‘To cleanse; to clear. om. "To clear 


from impurities. Shak. To clear from guilt. Shak. || PURLO/INING®, 


To clear from imputation of guilt. on. To 
sweep or put away impurities. Ezek. xx. To 
evacuate the body by stool. Bacon. ‘To clarify ; 
to defecate. 

7'o PURGE, weg v.n. To grow pure by clarifi- 
cation. ‘To have frequent stools. ‘To void excre- 
ment. Patrick, 

PURGE, pardje. n.s. [ puree, Fr.] A cathartick 
medicine ; a medicine that evacuates the body hy 
stool, Arbuthnot. 

PU'RGER, pir’-jar. 93. n.s. One who clears away 
any thing noxious. Shak. Purge; cathartick. 
Bacon, 

PURIFICATION, pb-ré-f0-ki‘-shdn. n. 8. [ purif-| 
catio, Lat.] The act of making 
act of cleansing from guilt or FS 
A rite performed by the He 
bearing. 

PU RIFICATIVE, pa-ri? --ké-tlv. 

PU‘RIFICATORY, rik spas 512, 
a. [ purificatif, Fr.) H 


make 





ution. Bp, Taylor. | 


557. : 1 


re. I 
PURIFIER, pir-ré-fl-dr, 98, n. s, Cleanser; refiner. | 


Mul. iii. 

To PURIFY, pd’-ré-fl. 183. v. a. [ purifier, Fr.; 
purifico, Lat.] 'To make pure. To free from any | 
extraneous admixture. on. To make clear.) 
Sidney. ‘To free from guilt or corruption. 7'it, ii. 
To free from pollution, as by lustration. Num. xix. 
To clear from barbarisms or improprieties. Sprat. 

To PURIFY, pt¥-ré-fl. v. nu. To grow pure. Bur-! 


net. 

PU'RIFYING*, pi’-ré-fl-ing. n.s. Act of making | 
clean; act of freeing from pollution, as by lustra- | 
tion. St. John, ii. 

PURIST, piv-rist. n. s. [puriste, ) One super- 
stitiously nice in the use of words, Ld. Chesterfield. 

PURITAN §, pty-ré-tin, 88. n. s. [from pure.) A 
sectary pretending to eminent purity of religion. 


pu’ TANG tliard Of, or bel P 
AN®, pd’-ré-tan. a. Of, or belonging to, Pu- 
ritans, Bp, } sala eaciatls 
PURITA‘NICAL, pd-ré-tin/-né-kal. , a. Relating 
PURITA‘NICK, pti-ré-thn’-ik. to Puritans. 


Walton. 
PURITA/NICALLY®, | kioheagh aie ad. Af- 
ter the manner of the Puritans. Sir M. Sandys. 
PU/RITANISM, pi'-ré-tan-izm. n. s, The notions of 

a Puritan, Mountags. 

To PURITANIZE*, p’-ré-tin-ize. v. n. To de- 
liver the notions of a Puritan, Mf ou. ; 

PURITY, pd-ré-té, 2. s. [purité, old Fr.; puritas, 
Lat.] Cleanness; freedom from foulness or dirt. 
Holyday. Freedom from guilt; innocence. Wake. 
coeenr freedom from contamination of sexes. 

u . 

PURL, parl. n. s. [contracted from purfle] An em- 
broidered and | tee border. Sidney. Anooze; 
a soft flow. Bp. Taylor. A kind of medicated 
‘malt liquor, in which wormwood and aromaticks 
are infused. 

To PURL §, pari. rv. n. [porla, Swed.] To murmur ; 
to flow with a gentle noise. Bacon. To rise or ap- 
pear in undulations. Sha 


To PURL, parl. vr. a, To ecorate with fringe or 
embroidery. B. Jonson. 
PU'RLIEU, ald. nm. s. and liew, Fr.] The) 


{ 
grounds on the borders of a 
closure; district. Shakspeare. 

PU RLING®, parl'-ing. n.s. The gentle noise of a 
stream, Bucon, 

PU‘RLINS, pir’-IInz. n. s. [In architecture.] Those 
pieces of timber that lie across the rafters on the 
inside, to keep them from sinking in the middle 
of their length. Bailey. 


forest ; border; en- 


re, Boyle. ‘The || PU’ 
brews afier child-'| Jo PU’ RPORT, pa 
| PURPOSE §, 


aving power or tendency to |! 








ee 








steals clandestinely, L’ Estrange. 

par-ldin’-ing. n. s. Theft. Bacon. 

PU'RPARTY, par’-par-té. ns. [ purparty, old Fr.} 
Share ; part in division. Davies. 


|| PURPLE §, par’-pl. 405. a. [ pourpre 


, FY.3 . 
reus, “a tinctured with blue. Shak. {In 
ny Red. Dryden. 
PURPLE, pér‘;pl. n. s. The purple colour ; a pur- 
PURDI tobe ! [ L 
o PURPLE, -pl. v. a. [purpuro, Lat.] To 
nrake red 5 to seo with purple. mokeae 
PURPLES, par’-plz. n. s. Spots of a livid red which 
break out in malignant fevers a purple fever. 
Old Morality of Hycke-Scorner. 
ah oe aaa par’-pl-ish. a. Somewhat purple. 
‘oyle. 
PORT $, par’-port. n. s. [old Fr.] Design; 
tendency of a Lie or discourse. Norris. 
-port. v. m. ‘To intend; to tend 


to show, rye a 

r-pas. 166. n. s. [ propos, Fr.; sing 
positum, Lacy Intention; design. Shak, Efect 3 
consequence ; the end desired. Hooker. Instauce ; 
example. L’Estrange. Conversation, Spenser. A 
kind of enigma or riddle. See Crosspunposs. 


at 

To PU'/RPOSE, pir-pas. v.a. To intend; to de- 
sien to resolve. Fdooker. 

To PU’RPOSE, pir’-pas. v.n. To have an inten- 
tion; to have a design. Psalm xvii. To discourse. 
Spenser. 

PU’RPOSELESS*, pir’-pis-lés. a. Having no ef- 
fect. an Hall. 

PU/RPOSELY, pir’-pas-lé. ad. By design ; by in- 
tention. Hooker. 

PU'RPRISE, par’-prize. n. s. [pourpris, old Fr. ; 
purprisum, law Lat.] A close or euclosure ; as also 
the whole compass of a manor. 

PURR, par. n. s. A sea lark. Ainsworth. 

To PURR, par. See To Pur. 

PURSE §, parse. n. s. [bourse, Fr. ; pwrs, Welsh.] A 

seen pay money is contained. Shutk, 

0 SE, parse. v. a, To put into a purse. - 
den. 'T’o contract as a purse. Shakspeare. 7 
PU’RSENET, pérse’-nét. n. s, A net of which the 
mouth is drawn together by a string. Mortimer. 
PU'RSEPRIDE®*, pdrse’-pride. x. s. The insolence 

of a purseproud person. Bp. Hall. 

PU'KSEPROUD, parse’-prédd. a. Pufied up with 
money, Bp. Hail. 

PU’RSER, pir’-str, 98. n.s. The paymaster of a 


ship. 

PU'RSINESS, r-sé-nés, = s. Shortness of 

PURSIVENE , par’-siv-nés. breath. Sher- 
wood, 

PU‘RSLAIN, pirs’-lin. 208. n. s. [porcellana, Ital} 
A plant. Wiseman. 

PURSLAIN-TREE, pars’-lin-tré. 2. s. A’ shrub 
»roper to hedge with. 

PUR U’ABLE, pir-st’-4-bl. a. What may be pur- 


sued. Sherwood. 
PURSU‘ANCE, pir-si/-Anse. nm. s. Prosecution ; 


rocess. 

PURSUANT, par-si/-Ant. a. Done in consequence 
or prosecution of any thing. 

To PURSU'E 9, pir-si’, 454. v. a. [poursivre, Fr.] 
To persecute. Wicliffe. ‘To chase ; to follow in 
hostility. Shak. To te; to continue, Prov. 
xii. ‘To imitate; to-follow as an'example. Dryden. 
‘To endeavour to attain. \ 

To PURSUE, par-si’. v. n. To go on; to proceed. 


Boyle. ; 

PURSUER, dr-si'-dr. 98. n. s. One who follows 
in hostility. Shak. One who endeavours to attain 
an object. Worthington. 

PURSU'IT, pir-site’. n. s. [poursuite, Fr.] The act 
«* following with pie pclae Milton. Endeav. 


PUT 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, 


our to attain. Dryden, Prosecution 
of endeavour. Clarendon. 
PU'RSUIVANT,, par’-swé-vnt, 340. n. s. [ pours-| 
vant, Fr.] A state messeuger ; an attendant on the 
heralds. Spenser. | 
PU'RSY §, == a. { poussif, Fr.] Short-breathed | 
and fat. & ore oa 
PU'RTENANC i, pom 
Fr.| The pluck of an animal. Ex. xii. 
PU RULENCE, pl’-ri-lénse. 2 177. [See Mucu- 
PU'RULENCY, pt'-ri-ldn-sé. § Lent.) n.s. Gen- 
eration of pus or matter, Arbuthnot. 
PURULENT §, pi’-ri-lént. a. [ purulentus, Lat.] 
Consisting of pus or the running of wounds, Ba- 


| 

con. | 
To PURVE’Y$, par-vi’. 269. v. a. [pourvuir, Fr.] ! 
To provide with conveniences. Spenser. 'T’o pro- | 
| 


7 PURVE'Y, prov’ ‘I 

0 VE’Y, par-va’, v. n. ‘To buy in provisions ; |, 
to provide. Onn iain j 
4 par-va’-dnse. nm, s. Provision. 





> continuance | 


-tén-~Anse, n. 4. Jappertenance, | 


| 
| 
| 


vr. Procurement of victuals. An exaction 
visions for the king’s followers, Bacon. 
PURVE’YOR, piv-va’-dr. 166. n. s. One that pro- 
vides victuals. Raleigh. A procurer; a pimp. 
Dryden. An officer who exacted provision ioe the |! 
king’s followers. 
PURVIEW, par’-vi. n. s. [pourvieu, Fr.] Proviso ; 


PEs, ace {bat} The of a well-d 

n. 8. The matter of a well-digest- 

7) PUSiI bash , [ = 
0 : . 173, 174. vr. a. [pousser, Fr.] To 
strike with a thrust. Ex. xxi. To force, or dive by 
impulse. Job, xxx. To force, not by a quick blow, 
but by eontinual violence. Ps. xliv. To for- 
ward. Dryden. To urge; to drive. Addison. To 
enforce ; to drive to a conclusion, Swift. To im- 

portune ; to tease. 

To PUSH, pash. v. 2x, To make a thrust. Dryden. 
To make an effo.t. Dryden. To make an atiack, 
Dan. xi. ‘To burst out with violence. 

PUSH, pdsh. n. s. Thrust ; the act of striking with a 


inted instrument, . An impulse; force 
pordest. Spenser. yy ren Ph Sha 


t t; attack. Shak. A 
forcible onset; a ar effort. Shak. Exigence ; 
trial; extremity. , 


A sudden emergence. 
Shak. — Lat.] A pimple; an efflorescence ; 
a wheal; am eruption. preg 
PU’SHER, pash’-dr. 98. n. s, One who pushes 
back. One who pushes forward. 
PU’SHING, pish’-fng. 410. a. Enterprising ; vigor- 


ous. 
PU’SHPIN, pdsh’-pin. 2. s. A child’s play, in which 
ins are pushed alternately. L’ nge. 
PUSILLANIMITY, pi-sil-lan-Im’-mé-té. n, s. [pu- 
sillanimité, Fr.] Cowardice ; meanness of spirit. 


Bacon. 
PUSILLA’/NIMOUS §, -An‘-né-mias, a. [ pusil- |! 


fus and animus, Lat.) Meanspirited ; narrowmind- || 
_ed; cowardly. Bacon. 
PUSILLA’NIMOUSLY®, pisfl-t'bmis-lé. ad 
With pasillanimity. Sic 7). Herbert 
PUSILLA/NIMOUSNESS, pii-sfl-An’-né-mas-nés. | 
n. s. Meanness of spirit. | 

. 173, 174. ns. The fondling name of a 

cat. Watts. The an’s term fora hare. Gay. 


Yuss, 
To PU'STUL ATES, piis/-tshd-lAte. v.a. [ pustulatus, |} 
Lat.] To form into ules or blisters. Stackhouse. | 


PU'STULE §, . 463. n.s. [pustula, Lat. 
po a pimple; a cl an shiores. 








| 


| 











iy 
’ 


A small swe 


cence. Ar , 
PU’STULOUS, pds’-tshd-lds. a. Full of pustules ; 

imply. Cockeram., 
6 PUT'§, pit. 173, 174. v, a. [ put, potian, Welsh.) 
To lay or reposit in ag place. Gen. ii. 8. To place 
in any situation. St. Mark,v. To place in any) 
state or condition. Job, xvii. To repose, 2 Kings. 
To trust ; i ave 4 as, He put himself into the 
er’s hands. To expose; to apply to any thing. 
. To push into action. on. ‘To apply. 
1 Sam. viii. ‘To use mt foci by which the place | 
thing is changed. Shak. To cause ;| 


or state of any thi 








| 


PUT 
ball ;—dil ;—pdiind ;—thin, THis. 


to produce. Locke. ‘To comprise ; to consign to 
writing. 2 Chron. To add. lus. iii. ‘To place 
in a reckoning. Locke. ‘To reduce to any state, 
Shak. To obli e; tourge. Bacon. ‘To incite; to 
instigate ; to exhort; to urge by influence, Claren- 
don. ‘To propose; to state. 2 Clu, ii. ‘To form; 
to regulate. To reach to another, [ud. ii. ‘To 
bring into any state of mind or temper. Knolles. 
To offer ; to advance. Dryden. ‘To wiite ; to place 
as an ingredient. Locke.—To put by. "To tur off; 
to divert, Bp. Taylor. To thrust aside. Sidvey. 
To os down. ‘To baffle; to repress; to crusa. 
Shak. 'To degrade. Spenser. 'To bring into dis- 
use. Baron. ‘To confute. Shak. T'o put forth. 
To propose. Judges. ‘To extend. Gen. viii. To 
emit, as a sprouting plant. Bacon. ‘To exert, Mil- 
ton. To put in. 7 o interpose, Collier. ‘To drive; 
to harbour. Chapman. T'o put in practice. To 
use; to exercise. Dryden. To put off. ‘To divest; 
to lay aside. Nehem. iv. To defeat or delay with 
some artifice or excuse. Bacon. ‘I'o delay ; to de- 
fer ; to procrastinate. Wake. ‘T’o pass fallaciously. 
Swift. To discard. Shak, To recommend ; to 
vend or obtrude. Bacon. T'o puton or upon. To 
impute; to charge. To putonor upon. To invest 
with, as clothes or covering. Shak. T'o pid on. 
To forward ; to promote ; to incite. Slak. 7'o put 
on or upon. ‘To impose ; to inflict. 2 Kings, xviii. 
To on. ‘To assume; totake. Shak. To put 
over. To refer, Shak. To put out. To place at 
usury, Psalm xv. ‘To extinguish. Judges, xvii. 
To emit, asa plant. Bacon. ‘To extend ; to pro- 
trude, Gen. xxxviii. To expel; to drive from. 
Spenser. Tio make publick. Dryden. ‘To discon- 
' cert. Bacon, To putté, To kill by; to punish 
by. Bacon. ‘To refer to; to expose. Bucon. To 
toit. 'To distress; to perplex; to press hard. 
Shak. To putto. To assist with. Sidney. To 
it to death. To kill. Bacon. To gud together. 
'o accumulate into ope sum or mass. Burnet. 
To put up. To pass unrevenged. Shak. To put 
up. Toemit; to cause to inate, as plants. 
Beacon. T’o expose publickly : as, These goods are 
t upto sale. To start from a cover. Addison. 
‘o hoard. Spelman. To hide. Shak. To prt 
upon. To impose, to lay upon. Shak. To put 
upon trial. ‘To expose or summon to a solemn and 
judicial examination, Locke. 
‘o PUT, put, or pit. v.n. To go or move. Bacon. 
To shoot or germinate. Bacon. 'To steer a vessel. 
Addison. To push with the head. To stumble. 
Grose—To yut forth. To leave a port. Shut, 
‘To germinate ; to bud; to shoot out. Shak. To 
put in. Toenter ahaven. Pope. To = in for. ‘To 
claim ; to stand candidate for. Abp. Usher. T'o at 
in. Tooffera claim. Brown. To put off. To leave 





land. Chapman. To put over. ‘To sail cross, Ab- 
bot. To put to sea. To set sail; to begin the 
fer onc 


course, Bacon. To put up. Too sself a 
candidate. J.’Estrange. ‘To advance to; to ae 
one’s self forward. Swift. To put up with. To 
suffer without resentment : as, to put wp with an af- 
front. To take without dissatisfaction: as, to put 
up with poor entertainment, 

The common pronunciation of the ee! 
is the firat sound given to this word; but in Ireland, an 
the different counties of England, it is generally pro- 
nounced regularly so as to rhyme with Aut, nut, &c. 
W. Jobnston has adopted this sound, and Mr. Perry 
gives it both ways, but seems to prefer the regular 
sound. Mr, Nares is decidedly in favour of this sound; 
and, as this word, when a noon, is always #0 pronounc- 
ed, it seems a needless departure from rule, and anombar- 
rassment to the language, to have the same word differ- 
ently pronounced. ‘This is an inconvenience to which 

rhaps, all Janguages are subject: but it ought in all 
angnages to be avoided as much as possible.—Seo 

OWL. 
r. Sheridan, Mr. Elptinston, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, and 
Mr. Smith, adopt the first sound. 


PUT, pit. 175. n.s. An action of distress. schgirgie. 
A rustick; a wlown, Bramston. A gem at 
’ Estrange. 


Warton.—Ft off. Excuse ; shift. 
® 741 
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PUT Case*. An elliptical expression of former times 
= : le pod Melba ibe ecu pol “ Beyoud the Indian mount.” Milton. Ww, 
pU“TAGE, pi'-tidje. 90. n.s. [ putain, Fr.] [Inlaw.] | PYIGMY 9, pig’-mé. n.s. [pugmé, Fr.; xvyndvos, 

Prostitution on the woman’s part. Dict. Gr.] A dwarf; one of a nation fabled to be only 
PU’TANISM, pi’-ti-nizm. 1. s. [pulanisme, Fr.] || three spans high, and afier long wars to have been 

The manner of living, or trade of a prostitute. Dict. ape by cranes ; any thing litle. Bentley. 
PUTATIVE, pi’-ti-tiv. 157. a. [ petatif, Fr. 5 from /PY'GM *, pig’-mé. a. See Picmy. 

do, Lat.) Sup nosed ; reputed, Ayliffe. PY LO/RUS, pé-ld/-rds. 187, 503. ns. [ruAwpos-] 

PU'TID$, paid. u. [ putidus, Lat.) Mean; low ; || The lower orifice of the stomach, 

worthless, Bp. Taylor. , PY’O re. See Part, 
PU’‘TIDN ESS, par -tld-nés, n. 8. Meanness ; vileness. | PY ‘RACAN' H*, pir’-h-kitath. ml. 8. [ pyracantha, 
PU’TLOG, pav-lig. ns. Putlogs are pieces of | _Lat.J A kind of thorn, Mason. ; 

timber or a to bear the boards they stand |, PYRAMID §, pir’-a-mid. re 190. n.s. [puramide, 

ov to work, a to lay bricks 


gure, whose base is a 


| “ They less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room 
“ Throng numbettess, like that pygmean race 





and mortar upon. || Fr. 3 répayss, Gr.] A solid , why 
Moxon. | polygon, and whose sides are plam triangles, their 
PUTRE/DINOUS, pa-tréd’-¢-nis. a, [ putredo, Lat.] | several points meeting in one. Harris. 
Stinkin 3 rotten. ‘louver. | PYRA‘M DAL, pt-riny-¢-dil. 187. be Having the 
PUTREPA/CTION, pi-tré-fik’-shdn. n.s. [ putre- /PYRAMIDICAL, pir-i-mid’-é-kal. © form of a pyr- 
faction, Fr.; prtris and facio, Lat.) The state of |) PYRAMI'DICK®, pir-A-mid’ik, —_) amid. Wotton. 
growing rotien; the act of making rotten. Quincy. || PYRAMI'DIC ALLY, pir-A-mid’-e-kal-¢. ad. »lu 
PUTREPA/CTIVE, pb-tré-fak’-tlv. a, Making rot- |) form of a pyramid, Broome. ' ; 
ten. Brown. | PY’RAMIS, pir’-d-mis. n. s. A pyramid. Bacon, 
To PU"TREFY, pi-tré-f1. 185. v. a. [putrefier, Fr.;| PYRE, pire. n.s. [pyra, Lat.} A pile to be burst. 
putrefacio, Lat.) ‘To make rotten ; to corrupt with | Glanville. . 
rottenness. Bucon. /PYRI’TES, pe-rl’-téz, or pir’-¢-tiz. 137. n. s. [from 
To PU'TREFY, pu'-tré-fl. rn. To rot. Isaiah, i. 6. | ae) Freee. Woodward. 
PUTRE'SCENCE, pii-trés’-sénse. 510. 2. s, [ putres- Pr ‘This word ia accented on the second syllable by Dr. 
co, Lat.] The state of rotting. Brown. 
PUTRE/SCENT, pi-trés’-séut. a. [ putrescens, Lat.) 
Growing rotten. Arbuthnot. 
PUTRE’SCIBLE®, pi-trés’-sé-bl, a. ‘That may 
w rotten, or putrefy. Philos. Transact. P. 1. 


ED 

PU’TRID§4, pti’-trid. a. [ putride, Fr. ; putridus, Lat.) 
Rotten ; corrupt. Arbuthnot. 

PUTRIDNESS, pi'-trid-nés. nu. s  Rottenness. 


Floyer. 
PUTRIFICA‘TION®, d-tré-fe-ka’-shan. n.s. State 
of becoming rotten. Confut. of N. Shaxton. 
PU'TRY*, pu’-tré. a, Rotten. Marston. 
PU'TTER, pit'-tdr. 98. [See Purt.] n. s. [from put.] 
One who puts. L’Estrange.—Putter on. laciter ; 
instigator. Shak 














|” Johnson, Mi. SheriJan, Barclay, Bailey, and Fenning 5 
| {Jones, Fulton and Knight,] and on the first by 5 8 
enrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Perry, and Entick.. Pyri'tes is 

the analogical pronunciation ; for, as the word is de- 
rived from the Greek zvupitns, and the Latin pyrites, 
(both with the accent on the penultimate, and preserv- 
ing the form of their originals,) it ought to have the 
accent on the same syllable. —See Principles, No. 503, 1° 

PYRO'LATRY®, pé-rl’-d-tré. n. s. [rip and Aarpeia.” 
Adoration of fire. Young’. 

PY’‘ROMANCY §, pir'-d-man-sé. 519. ns. [rooe- 

avria.} Divination by fire. Ayliffe. | 
PY ROMANTICK*, pir’-6-maén-tik. n.s. One woo 
tises divination by fire, Sir 7’, Herbert. 

PYRO'METER®, pé-rdm‘-¢-tar. n.s. [pyrometre 
Fr.; rtp and pirpov, Gr.] An instrument to measure 

wure. the alteration of the dimensions of metals, and oth 

PUL" INGSTONE, dt’-ting-stone. n. s. Stones er solid bodies arising from heat. Chambers. 

laid at the gates of great houses, for trials of PYROTE/CHNICAL, pir-6-t@k/-né-kal. 530. a. En 

strength. Pope. Stones thrown from the uplified | pager or skilful in fireworks. 

eet, or above hand, as commonly expressed. || PY’ROTECHNICKS §, pir-0-t8k’-niks. ns. [wip 


enmant. and reyvn.] The act of employing Gre to use or 
PU'TTOCK, paw-tak. 166. n.s. [buteo, Lat} A kite. 


vleasure ; the art of fireworks. 
Spenser. PY'ROTECHNIST®, pir’-0-t8k-nlst. ns, One who 
PUTTY, pa-té. 2, s. A kind of powder on which |) understands DS get ews Steevens. 
pen is ground. Newton. A kind of cement used PY/'ROTECHNY, pir’-6-ték-ne,_n.s. [pyrotectnie, 
; glaziers. 4G, art of managing fire. Hale. 
PUY . See Poy. PYRO/TICKS*, pé-rov-iks. 7. 8. pl. [pyrotique, Fr., 
To PU'ZZLE $, paz’-zl. 405. v. a. [pussa, pulse, from rupéw, Gr. (In medicine.] Causticks. 
Ice]. and Su. Goth.] To perplex ; to confound ; to || PY’YRRHONISM, p r-rd-nizm. 1.8. [from Pyrrho, 
embarrass; to entangle; to gravel; to put to a the founder of the skepticks.] Skepticism; univer- 
stand; to tease. Shak. To make intricate; to en- sal doubt. Bolingbroke. 
tangle. Addison. -PY’RRHONIST*, pir’-rd-nist. nm. s. A skeptick. 
To PUZZLE, piz!-21. v. n. To be bewildered in || | Marston. 
one’s own notions; to be awkward. L’Estrange. PYTHAGORE’AN*, petite. -ré’-in, [See Evro- 
dy Seog paz’-zl. n.s. Embarrassment ; perplexity. Svs oe s. A follower of Pythagoras the philoso- 
con. pher, Addison. 
PU’ZZLEHEADED*, pdz’-zl-héd-éd. a. Having | P /THAGORE’/AN®, pé-thig-d-ré/-din. |) a. Of, or 
the head full of confused notions. Johnson. PYTHAGORICAL*®, | pith-a-gér’-¢-kal. > belong- 
PU'ZZLER, paz/-zi-dr. 98. n.s. He who puzzles. || PY THAGO’ RICK*, t~A-gébr’-ik. ing to, 
| the philosophy of Pythagoras. More. 
PYEBALD*. See Pirsacp. PYTHAG RISM*, pe-thig’-6-rizm. ns. The 
PY'GARG, pl’-girg. n.s. [réyapyos.] A kind of opinions and doctrine of Pythagoras. More. 
eagle, having a white back or tail. PY’ THONESS?, p¥-thd-vés, n. s. [pythonissa, Lat., 
PYG IE’AN, pig-mé-n-[pig/-mé-in, Perry.Ja. Be- || from Tlidwy, Gr.] A sort of witch. Bp. Hall. 
longing to a pygmy. AMilion. [PYTHONICE® | Sreasabbin a. [xvOweinds.] Pre- 
: . tending to foretell future events. Ricard. 
This word has the accent on tho penultimate for the |) pyip yy NIST*, p¥-thd-nist. n.s. [from Python. 
A conjurer. Cockeram, 
PYX, piks. x. s. [pyxis, Lat.] The box in which the 
Romanists kept the a Abp. Cranmer. 





PYE*. See Pre. 





game reason as epicurean, It is derived from pigmei 
pigmies: and its adjective, if it had one, must have ha 
the diphthong in it, which would necessarily fix the ac- 
cent or that syllable.—See Evnorgan. 


QUA QUA 
—nd, move, nor, ndt;—tdbe, tab, bill ;—Oil ;—pddnd j—thin, THis. 


Is a consonant borrowed from the Latin or || QUA’DRATE, kwi/-drate. 91. a, [quadrotus, Lat.] 
French, for which, though q is commonly plac-|| | Square ; having four equal and parallel sides. Di- 
in the Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally || visible into four equal parts. Brown. [quadrans, 
used cp, cw; as cpellan or cwellan, to quell : gu is,|| Lat.) Suited; applicable. Harvey. Square; equal ; 
in English, pronounced, as by the Italians and!) exact. Howell. 
Spaniards, ew ; as, quail, quench, except quoit, | QUA'DRATE, kwa’-drite. 414. n.s. A square; a 
which is spoken, according to the manner of the | surface with four equal and parallel sides. Spenser. 
French, coit; the name of this letter is cue, from | Sentry fe. [Iu astrology.] An aspect of the 
queue, French, tail; its form being that of an O avenly ies, Wherein they are distant from 
with a tail. See Walker's Prin. 414, 415. each other ninety degrees, and the same with quar- 
QUAB, kwab. n.s. [quabbe, or queppe, Teut.] Asort|) tile. Dict. 
of fish. Johnson, To QUA/DRATE, kwa’-drite. v. n. [quadro, Lat. ; 
To QUAUK §, kwik. 85, 86. v. n. fete, Teut.] 
c 


quadrer, F'r.| To suit; to correspond ; to be accom- 
To cry like a duck. King. To chatter boasting-|| _modated to. Bp. Buil 
lys to brag loudly; to talk osteutatiously. Hudi- Kk 


QUADRA‘TICK, kwa-drat'-ik. 414. a. Four square ; 
S. belonging to a square. Dict. 

QUACK, kw4k. 2.s. A boastful pretender to arts || QUADRA’TICK Equations. [In algebra.} Are such 
which he does not understand. Felton. A vain,|| as retain, on the unknown side, the square of the 
boastful pretender to physick ; one who proclaims || root or the number sought. Harris. 
his own medical abilities in publick places. Addi-|| QUA'DRATURE, kwéd’-ré-tire. ns. ee quad- 
son. An artful, tricking practitioner in phbysick. || rafura, Lat.] The act of squaring. Watts. The 
Pope. first and Jast quarter of the moon. Locke. The 

QUACK®*, kwik. a. Falsely pretending, or falsely || state of being square; a quadrate ; a square. Mil- 


alleged, to cure diseases: as, a quuck doctor; a|| ton, 
ree medicine. QUADRE'NNIAL, kwa-drén’-né-al. ‘a [quad- 

QUA’‘CKERY, kwak’-kdr-é. n. s. Mean or bad acts || QUADRIE/NNIAL*, kwéd-ré-¢n‘-né-al. § rienni- 
int } tered. false pretensions to any art. Porson. um, from quatuor and anmus, Lat.) Comprising | 

QUA’ Ish, kwak’-ish. a. Boasting like a quack ;|| four years. Bullokar. Happening once in four 
trickish as a quack. Burke. years. 

QUA‘CKISM®*, kwak/-izm. n. s. The practice of | QUA'DRIBLE, kwéd/-ré-bl. 405. a. [guadro, Lat.] 
ie y. Ash. That may be squared. Derham. 

QUA‘CKLED*®*, kwak’-kld. quacken, Teut.]|| QUADRI'FID, kwéd’-dré-fid. a. [quadrifidis, Lat.] 

QUA’'CKENED*, kwak/-knd. § Almost choked or|| Cloven into four divisicns. 
suffocated. QUADRILA‘/TERALS$, kwéd-dreé-léu4ér-dl. 414. a. 

QUA/CKSALVER, kwak’-sal-vér. n. s. [quack and| canned and éatus, Lat.) Having four sides. 
salve.) One who brags of medicines or salves; a oodward. 
medicaster ; a charlatan. The quacksalver was at || QUADRILA/TERALNESS, kwéd-dré-lav’-tér-dl- 
first one who made, sold, or applied ointments or|| nés. n.s. The property of having four right-lined 
oils. Afterwards it denoted a kind of charlatan, a! sides, forming as many rigut angles. Dict. 
travelling quack. Burton. Brown. QUADRILLE, ké-dril’, 415. n. 8. [quadrila, Span- 

a a [quaed, Teut.) Evil; bad. Gower.|; ish.] A game at cards, played by four persous. 

. . oye. 

QUA/DRAGENE*, kwéd/-ra-jéne. n. s. [quadrage- || QUA'DRIN, kwéd/-rin. x. s. [quadrinus, Lat.) A 
na, Lat.} A papal indulgence, ng hong the re-|| mite; a small piece of money, in value about a far- 
mission of penance by forties. Bp. Tuylor. thing. Bailey. y 

QUADRAGE'SIMAL, kwéd-ri-jés’-sé-mal, 414, @. || QUADRINO’MICAL kwOd-dré-ndmi’-¢-kal.a.[qua- 
(quadragesima, Lat.] Lenten ; nging to Lent; | tuor and nomen, Lat.} Consisting of four devomi- 




















used in Lent. Sanderson. | nations. Diet. A 
QUADRAGE'SIMALS*, kwéd-ri.jés’-sé-malz.n.s.|| QUADRIPA'RTITE §, kwa-drip--par-the. _ 155. 
Offerings formerly made, on midlent Sunday, to| Cage Birartive.] a. [quatuor anc partitus, Lat. 
the mother chureh. || Having four parts; divided into four parts. Se/- 
QUA'DRANGLE, kwéd/-ring-g). 414. n. s, [quad- || 
ratus and angulus, Laf.] A square; a surface with | 


den, 
QUADRIPARTITELY, kw agg -par-tite-lé. ad. 
four right angles. Shak uloet 


speare. Jn a quadripartite distribution. loet. 

QUADRA/NGULAR, kwit-drin/-gi-ldr, 414. @.'| QUA DRIPA TITION, en ns. 
Square; having four right angles. Grew. | A division by four, or the taking the fourth part of 

QUA/DRANT, kwa’-drant. 85. 2.8. [ quadrans, Lat.] || any quantity or number. Dict. 

The fourth part; the quarter. Brown. The poe QUADRIPHY’LLOUS, kwéd-dré-fil’-lhs. a. [qua- 

ler of a circle. Holder. An instrument with which || _twor, and ¢vAdov.) Having four leaves. 

altitudes are taken. Tatler. QUA eit Ae hada oko = - [qund:2 
It has been observed in the Principles, No. 85, 86,||_ remis, Lat. Sy Wid four DANES Cf oars, 

a that 2.2, by articulating the a, ates it the deep |' QUADRISYLLABL 1, kwéd-dré-sii'-la-bl. 414. 
broad sound, equivalent to the diphthong aw ; and that | n. $. [quatuor, and syllable.) A word of four sylia- 
a, preceded by g, has exactly the same effect. 414. This || bles. 
is evident from the sound of a in this and similar words, || QUADRIVA‘LVES, kwéd-dré-valvz’.. n.s, [qua- 

tnor and vale, Lat.] Doors with four folds. 








which, till lately, was ery i shaggy — a 
innovators have attempted to give the a in this word its TAT Ty ‘Ad-ry! ety 
slender sound; but the publick ear seems in opposition ee re righ awed rh sa eee 
to it, nor ought 7 - le admitted. The broad sound is ol aving four ‘ways meeting point. J. 
the uine English pronunciation, as appears in every || som. 

word where ite suceceded by r. As this coneouani, | QUA‘DRUPED, kwéd’-drii-péd. [See Mitrr- 
when final, or followed by another consonant, gives | PEDES.] n. s. [quadrupede, Fr.; quadrupes, me | 
every a that precedes it the [Italian sound heard in fa-!| An animal that goes on four legs, as perhaps al 
mihi so, when egree fox arp ge by qu, ae %,|- heasts, Brown. 

the a falls into the broad sound beard in weter. Thus, |! TAS "pr tps . 

as we hear bar, dart, barrel, with the sound of the Ital-|: QUA DRUI ED, kw6d -dri-péd. a. Having four 


: hear war, quart, and quarrel, with tho|| , Cet. Watts. 

ra ig * Equater, quaver, and warls ending with || QUAYDRUPLE §, | kwéd/-drd-pl. a. [quadruplus, 
hard ¢, g, and f, have departed from this rule; but a_ Lat.| Fourfold ; four umes told. cr. 
safficient number of words are left to indicate plainly || To Q 'ADRU'PLICATE, kwh-dri’-plé-kate. 91, 
what is the analogy, and to direct us, where usage is | ra. alae L.at.] To double twice ; to make 
doubtful. HW. | fourfold. 

QUADRA‘/NTAL, kwa-dran’-tal. a. Included in the | QUADRUPLICA‘TION, kwéd-drd-plé-ka’-shdu. 
fourth part of a circle. Derham. | us. ‘The taking a thing four times. Colgrave. . 











‘ 


QUA QUA 


> 559.—Fite, far, fail, fit ;—mé, méi ;x—plne, pin ;-- 


QUA‘DRUPLY, kwéd’-dri-plé. ad. ‘To a fourfold}; Property; accidental adjunct. Bentley. Partico- 
ert Swift. : lar efficacy. Shak. Disposition; temper. Shak. 
QUERE, kw -ré. [Lat.] Inquire; seek ; a word|| Virtue or vice. Dryden. Accomplishment; quali- 
put wheD any thing is recommended to inquiry.|| fication. Clarendon, Character. Bacon. - 
lortimer. parative or relative rank. Jdooker. Rank; supe- 
To QUAFF §, kwAf. 85. v. a. [the derivation is un-|| rlority of birth or station, Shak. Persons of high 
certain.] ‘To drink ; to swallow in large draughts. || rank. Addison. 
ne ; |} QUALM4$, kwh. 403. [kwim, Jones ; kwim, Per- 
To QUAFF, kwaf. v. n. To drink luxuriously.|| ry.) n.s. [cpealm, ror A sudden fit of sickness ; 
TOsTT4 ‘| _ a sudden seizure of sickly languor. Shakspeare. 
QUA’‘FFER, kwAf-far. n. s. He who quaffs. QUA’LMISH, kwim’-ish. a. Seized with sickly 
To QUA’FFER, kwaf-far. v. a. To feel out. Der-| Langeor. Shakspeare. 
ham. | QUANDA‘RY §, kwén-da'-ré, n.s. [qu’ en dirat je, 
QUA'GGY, kwag’-gé. 85, 283. a. Boggy; soft; not | Fr.}| A doubt; a difficulty ; an uncertainty: a low 
solid, ; | word, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
QUA‘GMIRE §, kwag’-mlre. n. s. [that is, quake-|| To QUANDA'RY*, kwén-da/-ré. v.a. To bring 
mire.) A shaking marsh; a bog that trembles ua-|/ into a difficulty. Oteoay. 
der the feet. T'usser. | QUANTITATIVES, kw6n’-té-ti-tiv. a, Esti 
QUAID, kwade. part. [for quailed.] Crushed; de-|| according to quantity. Bp. Taylor. : 
rie depressed. Spenser. || QUA/NTITIVE, kwén'-té-tlv. a. Estimable accord- 
QUAIL §, kwale. n. s. [quagtia, Ital.) A bird of game. || ing to quantity. Digby. 
Ray. |] QUANTITY §, kwOn’-t8-té. 86. n. s. [quan'té, Fr. ; 
QUAILPIPE, kwale’-pipe. n, s. A pipe with which | itas, Lat.) That property of any thing which 


—_—~ 


fowlers allure quails. Addison. y 


may be increased or diminished, Cheyne. An 
To QUAIL 4, kwale. v. n. [quelen, Teut.] To lan-'| indeterminate weight or measure: as, The meta 
guish ; to sink into dejection. 


Spenser. were in different quantities. Bulk or weight. Dry- 
To QUAIL, kwale. v. a. [epellan, Sax.] Tocrush;)| den. A portion; a part. Shak, A_ large portion. 
to quell ; to depress. Spenser. || Arbuthnot. ‘The measure of Ume in pronouncing 
QUAI'LING#*, kwa/-ling. n. s, Act of failing in reso- |} _a syllable. Drayton. < 
lution ; declination ; diminution ; decay. , QUANTUM, kwén'-thm. n. 8. [Lat.] The quan- 
QUAINT §, kwant. a. [coint, Fr.; comptus, Lat.] tilv; the amount. Swi/t. 
Nice; scrupulously, minutely, superfluously ex-|| Jo QUAP*. See T'o Quos. 
act. Sidney. Strange ; odd; unusual; wonderful. || QUAR*. See QuarreE. 
Milton. btile; ariful. Chawer. Neat; pretty;)| QUA‘/RANTAIN, kw6r-rin-téén’. 112 os 
exact. Shak. Subtilely excogitated ; finespun.') QUA/RANTINE, “ ae" 2 [quar- 
Shak. Affected; eT Swift. antain, Fr.; from the Jat. quarentena, Leut, or 
QUAI/NTLY, kwanv’-lé. ad. Nicely 5 exactly with || the term of forty days.] The space of forty days, 
petty elegance. B. Jonson. Artfully. Shak. In-| ge: the time which a ship, suspected of infection, 
ron with success. Gay. is obliged to forbear intercourse or commerce. 
QUAINTNESS, kwaAnt-nés, n.s. Nicety; petty)! Swift. [In law.] A benefit allowed by the law of 
elegance. Pope. England to the widow of a man dying seized of 
To QUAKE$, kwhke. v.n. [cpactan, Sax.] To|| land, whereby she may challenge to continue in 
shake with cold or fear; to tremble. Sidney. To|| his capital messuage, by the space of forty days 
shake ; not to be solid or firm. Pope. afier his Perec 
To QUAKE®, kwike. 1», a. To ee to throw || QUARRE. n. s. A quarry. Drayton. Ob. J. 
into trepidation. Shakspeare. Ob. T. QUA/RREL 6, kwér’-ril. 86, 414. 2. s. [queretie, Vr.) 
QUAKE, kwake. n. s. A shudder ; a tremulous agi- A breach of concord, Hammond. A brawl; a 
tation, Suckling. | petty fight; a scuffle. Shak. A dispute; a contest. 
QUA‘KER®*, kwa/-kar. n. s. [generally supposed to}; iooker. A cause of debate. Shak. Something 
be from quake, on account of the pines F with | that gives a right to mischief, reprisal, or action. 
which the speakers of this sect are described.] One| Bacon. Objection; ill-will. St. Mark, vi. Any 
of a religious sect, distinguished by several par-|| one peevish or malicious. Shak, [guarel, old Fr. ; 
ticularities in opinions and manners; and especial-||  quadreila, Ial.] An arrow with a square bead. 
ly by peaceable cemeanour. Hudibras. | ‘anden, A square of glass. [quadrum, Lat.] Sher- 
QUA/KERISM®*, kwa’-kar-izm. 2 x. s. The no-|| wood. The instrument with which a square or 
QUA’‘KERY?®, kwa/-kar-é, tions of Quakers. | _ pane of glass is ent; the glazier’s diamond. Douce. 
South. To QUARREL, kwér’-ril, 99. ron. [quereller. F rd 
QUA‘KERLY*, kwa/-kdr-lé. a. Resembling Qua-|j To debate; to scuffle ; to squabble. Shak. To fa 
kers. Goodman. || into variance. Shak, To fight; to combat. Dry- 
QUA‘KING*, kwa’-king. n. s. [epacuny, Sax.]|| den. To find fault; 10 pick objections, Branrhall, 
Trepidation. Ezek. xii. | To disagree; to have contrary principles. Cow- 


QUAKING-GRASS, kwa/-king-gras. n.s, Anberb.|| ley. 
Ainsworth. || Te QUA‘RREL®, kwér'-ril, x. a. To quarrel with. 
QUA/‘LIFIABLE®, kw4l’-lé-fl-4-b1. a, That may be || B. Jonson. Ob. T. 
abated or qualified. Barrow. |) QUA/RRELLER, kwor-ril-Gr, 98. nm. ¢. He who 
QUALIFICA‘TION, kwol-lé-f@-kA‘-shan. n. s. That); quarrels. Bale, 
which makes any person or thing fit for any thing. |) QUA/RRELLING®, kwér’-ril-lng. n. s. Breach of 
Swift. Accomplishment. Aderbury, Abatemeut;)| concord; dispute; objection ; disagreement. Ee- 
diminution. Raleigh. H clus. XXxi. 
QUA'LIFIER*, kwdl/-lé-f-ar. on. s. That which|| QUAYRRELLOUS, kwér'-ril-ds. a. [querellewr, 
modifies, or qualifies. Junins. '| Fr.) Petulant; easily provoked to enmity. Shak- 


To QUA‘LIPY 6, kwOl-18-f1. 86, r. a. ifier, Fr.) | re. 
F far ghel QUA’'RRELSOME, kwér-ril-sim. a. Inclined to 


To fit for any thing. Bacon. ‘To furnish with qual- ; c 
ifications. . "To make capable of any em-|| brawls; easily irritated ; irascible; cholerick ; pet- 
ulant. Baron. 


ployment or ee as, He is qualifed to kiil 
e. To abate; af sae, to —- Shak. pe tgtanreee cher ogg et hc Ina 
‘o ease ; to assuage. Spenser. ‘To ify 5 t0 reg-|; sarrelsome manner ; petulantly ;_ cholerickly. 
ulate. Brown. eis : : | QUA/RRELSOMENESS, kw6r’-ril-siim-nés. n. s. 
QUA‘LITIED*, kw4l'-lé-tid, a. Disposed with re-|| Cholerickness; petulance., Bp. Jail. 
ard to the passions, Hales. | QUA’RRY §, kwér-ré. 86. n.s. [quarre, Fr.] A 
QUALITY §, kw6l'-lé-16. 86. ns. [qualitas. Lat.;:| square. Mortimer. [ , _Fr.] Aa 
head. Fairfax. 
4h 








qualité, Fr.) Nature relatively considered. Hooker.) arrow with a square [from guerir 


QUA 


QUE 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdind ;—thin, THIs. 


_ Fr.) Game flown at by a hawk. Spenser. A 
‘of game killed. Shak. [quarriere, quarrel, Fr.} 
Stone mine 3 a 


To QUA‘RRY, 
To QUA’RRY®, kwdr-ré. v.a To dig out of a 


gunry. Goldsmith. _ 
_ QUA RRYMAN, kwér’-ré-mén, 88. n. s. One who 
se ¥ in a quarry. Woodward. 
QUART, kwért. 86, 414, n.s. [Fr.] The fourth 
3 a quarter. S§ r. The fourth part of a gal- 
- Shak. (quarte, Fr.] The vessel in which strong 
. drink is commonly retailed. Shak. A sequence of 
four cards at the game of piquet. 
QUARTAN, kwér’-tn. n. 4g Sebris quartana, Lat.} 
The fourth day ague. Brown.’ 
QUART A/TION, kwér-t4/-shin. a.s. A chymical 
operation. Boyle. 
QUARTER §, kwr/-tdr. 86. n.s. [quart, quartier, 
Fr.} A fourth part. Shak. A region of the skies, 
as referred to the seaman’s card. Shak. A 
‘ticular region of a town or country, Abbot. 


place 
ay. Proper station. Bacon. Remission of life ; 
mercy granted by a conqueror, Clarendon. ‘Treat- 


wor’-ré. v. n. ‘To prey upon. L’ Es- 


“he 


iment shown by an enemy. Collier. hein 
amity ; concord. Shak. measure of eigly bush- 
eis. Heylin.—F alse quarter is a cleft or chink in a 


arter of a horse’s hoof from top to bottom. 

To QUA‘/RTER, kwér'-tar. v. a. To divide into 
four parts. Shak. ‘To divide; to break by force. 
Stak. To divide into distinct regions. Dryden. 
To station or lodge soldiers. Dryden. To lodge ; 

“wo fix on a temporary dwelling. Shak. To diet. 
Hudibras, To bear as an appendage to the he- 
reditary arms. Peacham. 

QUA‘RTERAGE, kwér’-tar-Idje. 90. n. 8. A quar- 

» terly allowance. Hudibras. 

QU’ARTERDAY, kwér’-tr-dd. n. s. One of the 

four days in the year on which rent or interest is 


ny ell. ‘ 
QUA/‘RTERDECK, kwér’-tar-dék. nr.s. The short 
“upper deck. ~ 
QUA/‘RTERING*, kwér’-tdr-ing. n. s. Station. 
-Mountagu. Appointment of quarters for soldiers. 
- Sura Cheri. ri partition of a shield containing 
: smear coats of arms.' Ashmole, 
QUARTERLY, kwér-tdr-lé, @. Containing a 
fourth part. Lolder. 
QUARTERLY, kwér-tar-lé. ad. Once in a quar- 
ter of a year. 
QUA‘RTERMASTER, kwér-tir-ma-stér. 
One who 
QUA‘RTERN, kwér’-tdrn, 98. n.s. A gill or the 
fourth part of a pint. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS*, — kwér’-tdr-sésh’-4inz. 
n.s. One kind of court of law. Blackstone. 
QUA RTERSTAFP, kwér'-tdr-st4f. n.s. A staff of 
defence. Dryden. 
QUA‘RTILE, kwér’-til. 140, 145, n. s. An aspect of 
the planets, when they are three signs, or ninety 
degrees, distant from each other. Harris. 
QUA/RTO, kwér'-t6. n.s, [quartus, Lat.] A book 
ig which every sheet, being twice doubled, makes 
four leaves. Watts. 
QUARTZ*, kwértz. n.s. A kind of stone. Kirwan. 
To QUASIT$§, kwésh. v. a. [epyran, Say. 
erush; to squeeze. Waller. ‘fo subdue suddenly. 
Roscommon. [russus, Lat.; casser, Fy:] To aunu) ; 
» 40 nullify; to make void. 
To QUASH, kwésh. ron. To be shaken with a 


Ray. 


wt. §, 











SH, kwdsh. w.s. A pompion. Ainsivorth. 

SSA/TION*, kwis-sd’/-shain.-n.s. [quessatio, 
The act of shaking ; the state of being shaken. 
" “yr 


PRSTAR kwosh’-shd-A. n, . A medicinal bitter. 
Kw6t. n.s. A pustule; a pimple. Shrak- 


AT RCOUSINS, ka’-t8r-kaz-2'nz. 415. n. x, 
& ‘Those within the first foar dogrees of kindred. 
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where soldiers are lodged or stationed. Cow- | 


ar- |) 


' 
' 











lates the quarters of soldiers. Tatler. |, 


i 
i 


l 


| QUELLE. 


QUATERNARY, kwa-tér’-nfir-@, n.s. [quaternari- 
us, Lat.) ‘The number four. Boyle. 


lace where they dig stones. Baron. || QUATE/RNARY®, kwa-tée-nir-é. a. Consisting of 


four. F. Gregory. 

QUATE’RNION $6, kw4-tér’-né-dn. n.s. [quaternio, 
rr, The number four; a file of four soldiers. 

| cfs, Xu. 

| To QUATE'RNION?®, kw-tér’-né-dn. v. a. To di- 

| _ vide into files or companies. Milton. Ob. T. 

(/QUATERNITY, kwé-tér'-né-1é. 2. 8. [quaternus, 

| Lat.) The wumber four. Brown. 

|QUA’ RATIN, kwa'-trin. 208. n. s. [quatrain, Fr.] 

A stanza of four lines rhyming alternately. Dryden. 
| To QUAVE§*, kwave. ‘v. nu. [vaxian, Sax.) To 
shake ; to vibrate, 

QUA’VEMIRE*, kwave’-mlre, n.s. A quagmire. 
Mirror for Magistrates. 

To QUA’VER, kwa’-var. 86. [See QuapRayt.] 
rv. mn. To shake the voice ; to speak or sing with a 
treriulous voice ; to produce a shake on a musical 
instrument. Sidney. ‘To tremble ; to vibrate, Ray. 

'QUA‘VER®*, kwa/-viir.. x. s. A shake of the voice, 

_ ora shake on a musical instrument, Addison. A 

musical note, equal in time to half a crotchet. 

'QUAVERED®, kwa/-vard. part. a. Distributed 





i 


| into quavers; uttered in quavers. Harmur. 
‘QUA'VERER®, kwa’-vir-dr. n.s. A warbler ;“ one 


| that in singing useth to divide much,’’ Cotgrave. 

QUA‘VERINGS, kwi/-vdr-ing. m. s. Act of shaking 
the veice, or of producing a shake on a musical in- 
strument, Bacon. 

QUAY, ké. 220. n. s. [quai, Fr. ; kaey, Dan.] A key; 

| an artificial bank to the sea or river, on which 
oods are conveniently unladen. Blackstone. 

(QUEACH §, kwéétsh, x.s. A thick, bushy plot. 

| _ Chapman. 

| To QUEACH?®, kwéeish. v. n. To stir; to move, , 

ab ef ard kwéetsh’-é, i See By a 

| Shaking ; 3 unsolid; unsound. Drayton. 

| ftrontfth> sobsiemiive 'queack.) ‘Thick; beshy. 

| Cockeram, 

/QUEAN, kweéne. 8. [kwane, Sheridan.] n. s. [quens, 

Goth. ; cpen, Sax.] A worthless woman ; geveral- 
ly a strumpet. Shakspeare. 

| QUE/ASINESS, kwé’-2é-nés. 1. . 
a nauseated stomach, Shakspeare. 

| QUE/ASY §, kwé’-zé. a. [of uncertain etymology.] 

Sick with nausea. Shak, Fastidious; squeamish; 

delicate. Shak. Requiring to be delicately han- 

dled ;:tender, Shakspeare. 

QUEEN 6, kwéén. 8. n.s. [epen, Sax.] The wife 

| “ofa king. Shak. A woman who is sovereign ofa 

kingdom. Locke. 

| To QUEEN, kwéén, vr. n. To play the queen. Shak. 

| QUEEN-ADPLE, kwéén’-dp-pl. n. s. A species of 

; a pple. Mortimer. 

QURENING, kwétn’-Ing. 410. n.s. An apple. 


| Mortimer. ; 
kwééo’-like. a. 
ueen. Drezyton. 


| QUELW’/NLIKE*, 

QUEENLY*, kwéén’-lé. a. Becoming a queen ; 
suitable to a queen. 

QUEER §. kwéér. a. [probably from the German 
qteer, or quer, opposite, cross.] Odd; strange ; 
original; particular. Spectator. 


QUEE’RLY, kwéeér’-lé. ad. Particularly ; oddly. 





The sickness of 





Resembling a 








| 
' 


To} QUEE‘RNESS, kwétr’-nés. 2. s. Oddness ; particu: 


larity. 

QUEEST, kweéést. n. s. (questus, Lat.] A ringdove ; 
a kind of wild pigeon. 

/QUEINT. pref. and part. of To quench. Gower. 

| To QUELL$, kwél_v. a. [cpellan, Sax.) To crush 5 
to subdue; originally, to.kill. Ailton. 

To QUELL, kwél. v. n. 'To abate. Spenser, 

_ hwél. a. s. Murder. Shakspeare, Ob. J. 

QUE/LLER, kwél’-lér. 98. », s. One that crushes or 
subdues. AMilfon. 

| QUE'LQUECHOSE, kék’-shéze. n.s. (Fr.] A 

trifle, a kickshaw. 


et. 
| To QUEME, a age v.a. [cpeman, Sax.] To% 








| ase. Gower. Ob 


Te QUENCH , kwansh, v. a. [epencan, Sax.} To 


QUE 


oo 
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extinguish fire. Sidney. To still any passion or |) QUE/STIONIST®, kwés’-ishdin-lst. n.s. A question- 


commotion. Whole Duty of Man. To allay thirst. | 
Dawes 


South. To destroy. 


To QUENCH, kwénsh, v. 2. To cool; to grow cool. || 
Shukspeare. 
QUE/NCHABLE, kwénsh’/-i-bl. a. That may be 


quenched, Sherwood, 
atl 


E/NCHER, kwénsh’-dr. 98. n.s. Extinguisher ; |’ 


euches, Hammond 


one that 


QUE/NCHLESS, kwéush’/-lés. @. Unextinguisha-| 


ble. Shak. 


Fr.] A complaint to a court. Ayliffe. 
QUE’RENT, kwé’-rént. n.s. [querens, Lat.] The 
complainant ; the plaintiff. [qurrens, Lat.] An 


QUERI HO NIOUS§ 
muntia, Lat.] Querujous 
QUERIMO'NIOUSLY, 
Querulously ; with complaint. Denham. 
QUERIMO/NIOUSNESS, kwér-ré-md/-né-ds-nés. 
n. s. Complaining temper. ore 
QUE’RIST, kwé’-rist. n.s. [queero, Lat.] Aninquirer ; 
an asker of questions. Spectator. 
QUERK*. See Quirk. 
QUE/RKENED*, kwérk’-knd. a. Choked. See 
QUACKENED. ; 
QUERN, kwérn. n.s. [cpeonn, Sax.] A bandmill. 


complaining. 


kwér-ré-md’-né-ds-l. ad. 


Shak ; 
QUE’RPO, kwér'-pd. n. s. [cuerpo, Span.] A dress 
close to the ae waistcoat, Degen 


+ QUE/RRY, kwér’-ré. n, s. [for equerry.] A 
belonging to a prince, or one conversant in the 
king’s st , and having the a of his.horses ; 
also the stable of a prince. Bp. ; 

QUE’/RULOUS 6, kwér’-rd-las. a. [querudns, Lat.] 
i eg 3 Whining; habitually complaining. 


Hooker. 
QUE/RULOUSLY kwér’-rd-las-lé. ad. In a com- 
aining manner, : : 
ober LOUSNESS, aE a ae n, s. Hab- 


it or quality of complaining mournfully. 
QUERY S$, we're, ns. [queere, Lat} A question ; 
ewton. 


an inquiry to be resolved. 
To QUE! RY, kwé/-ré. von. To ask questions. Pope. 
To express doubts. Biblioth. Bibl. 
To QUE/RY*, kwé-ré. v. 2. To examine by ques- 
tions: a low expression. Gayton. ‘To doubt of. 
QUEST §, kwést. 2. s. [queste, Fr.] Search; act of 
seeking. Spenser. [for — An empannelled 
jury. Shak. Searchers. Shak. Inquiry ; exam- 
ination. Request; desire ; solicitation. Herbert. 
To QUEST, kwést. vn. (quéter, Fr.] To go in 
search. B. Jonson. 
To QUEST, kwést. v.a. To search for; to seek 
for. Sir T. Herbert. 
QUE'STANT, kwés’-tdut. n. s, [quester, Fr.] Seek- 
er; enceavourer after. Shakspeure. 
QUE'STION §, kwés’-tshin. 464 ns. [ question, 
Fr.; querstio, Lat.) [nterrogatory; any thing in- 


. Bacon. Inquiry ; disquisition, Bacon, 
ispate; a subject of debate. St. John, iii. Affair 
to be examined. Swift. Doubt; controversy; dis- 


pute. Shak. Judicial trial. Hooker, Examina- 
tion by torture. Ayliffe. State of being the sub- 
ject of present inquiry. Hooker. Endeavour ; act 


of seeking. Shakspeare. 

To QUESTION, kwés’-tshdn. v. a. To inquire. 
Spenser. To debate by interrogatories. Shak. 
To QUE'STION, kwés’-tshdn. v. a. [ questionner, Fr.] 

To examine one by questions. Shak. ‘To doubt ; 
to be uncertain of. Prior. To have no confidence 
in; to mention as not to be trusted, South. 
QUESTIONABLE, kwés’-tshéin-4-bl. a.. Doubtful ; 
disputable. Hooker, Suspicious ; liable to suspi- 


cion; liable to question. Shakspeare. 
QUE’STIONABLENESS, — kwés’-tshdn-f-bl-nés, 

n. s. The quality of being questionable. | 
QU ESTIONARY, kwés'-tshdin-d-ré, a. Inquiring ; || QL 
asking questions. Pore. be 
QUE/STIONER, kwés’-tshGn-dr, ». s. An inquirer. |) 

bp. Cranmer. . | 


. 


speare. 
QUE'RELE, kwé/-rél. n. 5. a 
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‘QUE’STOR 
| 


kwér-ré-mé/-né-tis. a. [queri- |) 
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; 
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er; an inquirer, Bp. Hall. 
QUE'’STIONLESS, kwés’-tshan-lés, ad, Certainly ; 
without doubt ; doubtless. Raleigh. 
QUE/STMAN, kwést’-mén. 88. n.s. [quest 
QUE/STMONGER, kwést’-mang-giir. § man, and 
monger.] Starter of lawsuits or prosecutions ; one 
havin or to make legal inguiry. Bacon. 
QUE’STOR*, kwés‘-tar. n. s. eucier, Lat.] An 
officer among the Romans, who had the manage- 
ment of the publick treasure. Fulke. 
SHIP*, kwés‘-tir-ship. n.s. Office of 
a questor. Milton. 
QUE'STRIST, kwés'-rist. n.s, [guistre, old Pr.) 
Seeker; pursuer. Shakspeare. 
QUE'STUARY, kwés'-tshd-A-re. a. [ querstus, Lat] 
Studious of po Brown. 
Y*, kwés’-tshd-d-ré. n. s. One employ- 


|QUE'STUA 
ed to collect profits. Bp. Taylor. 
| QUEUE*. Cur. 
'QULB, kwib. n. s. A sarcasm; a bitter taunt. Ains- 
worth. ‘The same, ger , With quip. : 
_QUI'BBLE S$, kwib’-bl. 405. n. 8. Tiron ip.] A 
slight cavil; a low conceit depending on dae sound 


of words ; sort of pun. Addison. 
To QUIBBLE, kwity-bl. v. n. To pun ; to play on 
the sound of words. L’ Estrange. 


| QUI'BBLER, kwib’-bl-dr. 98. x. s. A punster. 


QUICE*. See Qursst. 

To QUICH®*, kwitsh. v.n. [epiectan, Sax.] To stir; 
to move. Spenser. 

QUICK §, kwik, a. [epte, Sax.] Living; not dead. 
Wiclifie. Swift; aimble; done with celerity. 
Hooker, Speedy; free from delay, Milton. Ac- 
tive ; sprightly ; ready. Wisd. viii. Pregnant. 
Shakspeare, 


QUICK, kwik. ad. Nimbly ; speedily ; readily. Shak. 


[CUICE, kwik. #.s. A live animal. Spenser. 


living Hesh ; sensible parts. Bacon. Living plamts. 
Mortimer. 


is fe a kwik. v.a. To make alive. Chaucer. 


To QUICK®, kwik. v.n,'To become alive. Chaucer. 
Ob. T. 


QUI'CKBEAM, or Quickentree, kwik’-béme. n. s. 
A species of wild ash. Mortimer. 

To QUICKEN S$, kwik’-kn. 103. v. a. [epreean, 
Sax.] To make alive. Ps. xxii. To hasten; to 
accelerate. Bucon. ‘To sharpen; to actuate ; to 
excite. res 

To QUUCKEN, kwik’-kn. v.n. To become alive : 
asa woman quickens with child. Shakspeare. To 
move with activity, Pope. 

QUICKENER, kwik’-kn-ir. n. s. One who makes 
alive. That which accelerates ; that which acto- 


ates. More. 

QUICKEYED®, kwik/-ide. a. Having sharp sight ; 
raking keen observation. and Pisscher: 

QUI'CKGRASS, kwik’-gras. n. s. 

a a LIME, kwik’-1 


Dog-grass. 
ime. n, s. Lime unquenched, 


i. 

QUICKLY, kwik/-lé. ad. Soon; speedily ; without 
delay. South. 

QUIYCKNESS, kwik’-nés. nis. 8 3 velocity ; 
celerity. Wilkins. Activity; briskness. Wotton. 
Kets sensibility. Locke. Sharpness; pungency. 

ruden, 

QUICKSAND, kwik’-sind. n.s. Moving sand ; un- 
solid ground. Acts, xxvii. 

QUICKSCE'NTED*, kwik-sént’-¢d. a. Having 
quick perception by the nose; discovering by the 
smell, FHules. 

To QUIU'CKSET, kwik’-sat. v. 2. To plant with liv- 
ing plants. Twsser. ; 

QUICKSET, kwik’/-sét. n.s, Living plant set to 

w. Drayton. 

Qbicks! GhTéD, kwik-sl'-téd. a. Having a sharp 
sight. P. 

‘ICKSI GHTEDNESS, kwik-si’-téd-nés. nes 

Sharpne-s of sight, Locke. 

QUI/CKSILVER, kwik’-sil-vir, 95. ms. A fluid 
mineral, called ry eae chymusts, Zul. 


neg eg 
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—nd, move, nor, ndt j—tibe, ib, bull ;—dil ;—péaud s—thin, THs. 


SR = PRI NnOS ema ERE 
QUI'CKSILVERED, kwik’-sil-vdrd. 359. a. Over- | sisting of five trees, one at each corner, and a fifth 
Jaid with quicksilver. Newton, Partaking of the | in the middle, which disposition, repeated again 





nature of quicksilver. Sir E. Sendys. | and azain, forms a regular grove, wood, or wil- 
QUICK WETTEDS, kwik-wit'-téd, a. Having rea- | derness. Ray. - er , 
dy wit. Shakspeare, ; i> As the accent is on the first syllable of this word, it 


QUID®, kwid. n.s, fa corruption of cud.} Someihing | 1s under the sume predicament as the first syllable of 
chewed : as, in vu gar laucuage, a guid of tobaceo, | Ceagregate.—See Principles, No, 403. WW. 
Pegs. | QUINQUAGE SIMA, kwin-kwa-jés’-se-mia. ns, 
QUI VAM, kwi-dim, n, «. [Lat.] Some’sody. | [Lat.] Quinquagesima Sunday, so called because 
Spenser. Ob. J. | Mas the filliedh day before Easier, reckhoued by 
QULDDANY, kwid’-da-né. n. s. [quidden, =) | whole numbers ; Shrove Sunday. Dici. . 
Marmalade ; confection of quinces imade with, QUINQUA‘NGULAR, kwiu-kwang’-gi-lar. 408, 
sugar. i} a. [quinque and angulus, Lat.] Having five cor- 
QUI DDIT, kwid/-dit. n. s. [corrupted from quidli-|| ners. Woodward. 
bet, Lat.] A szbully ; an equivocation. Shakspeare.'| QUINQUARTICULAR, kwin-kwar-k/-t-lir, a. 
QUIDDITY, kwid’--t0, ns. [quidditu-, low Lat.] [quingue and articulus, Lat.] Cousisting of five ar- 
Essence; that which is a proper answer to the | _ ticles. Sanderson. 
question, quid est? a scholastick term. Abp. Cran- | QUPNQUEFID, kwin’-kwé-fid. a. [quingue and 
mer. A trifling nicety; acavil Camden, | _findo, Lat.) Cloven in five. 
QUIE*SCENCE $, kwi-és’-sénse. 510, ns. [quiesco, || QUINQUEPO'LIATED, kwin-kwé-/-lé-d-téd, a. 
Lat.] Rest; repose. Géanviile.” | {eid and folism, Lat.) Having five leaves. * 
a chitin Pep li a. [quiescens, Lat.] | Q ancy Po pe sip sake Toes a. [quin- 
esting ; not being m motion; not moveut; lyin wenmas, Lat.] Lasting five years ; happening once 
at repose. Glanville. ; eS | q five hes sere re i aa 
QUIETS, kwi-€t, 99. a. [quiet, Fr.; quietus, Lat.) || QUIN'SY, kwin'-zé. ns. [corrupted er 
Sull; free from disturbance. Spenser, Peaceale;|| cy.) A tumid inflammation in the throat. Arbuthnot. 
uot turbulent. 1 Pet. iii, Stull; not in motion. || QUINT, kint. 2.s, [quiat, Fr.] A set of five. Hudid. 
Judges, xvi. Smooth; uot ruffled. Shakspeare. || QUIN’TAIN, kwiu'-tin. 208. n. s. [quintaine, Fr.) A 
QUIET, kw¥-ct. n, s. [ ies, Lat.] Rest; repose; | post with a turning top. Shakspeare. 
tranquillity ; peace ; stillness, #, X¥Hi. || QUIN’TAL, kwin’-tal. n.s. [quindad, Fr.) A hundred 
ToQ VET, kwi'-ét. v.a. To calm; to lull; to paci-|} weight to weigh with. ; 
He to put to rest. Milton. To still, Locke. | QUINTESSENCE §, kwin'-tés-sénse. ns. [quinta 
QUVETER, kwl’-é-dr, n.s. The person or thing || essentia, Lat.) A fifth being. Watts. An extract 
that quiets, | from any thing, containing all its virtues in a sqnall 
QUVETISM, kwi-€t-lzm. n.s, The sentiments of || quantity, Davis. 
the religious sect, called Quietists, which made a | KF All our orthoepiate but Dr. Ash place the necent on 
great noise towards the close of the seventeenth | the first syllable of this word, My opinion is, that it is 


a . . . : among those which may have the accent either on the 
century ; and of which Molinos, a Spanish Priest, | iret oF third, as the rhythm of the phrase requires 


is reputed the founder. Temple. . cst : ; 
QUIETIST! kw!/-é-tit. 2.2. One of the mystical | — San ee requires it oftener on the third than 


sect which has maintained that religion consists in | QUINTESSENTIAL, kwin-tés-sé@n/-shal. a. Con- 
the internal rest and recollection of the mind.|| * Goine of quintessence. Hakewill 


T . au na try’ 3 

QUVETLY, kwi’-ét-lé. ad. Calmly ; without violent | QUENTIN, apron p of lee so hat Boo 
emotion. Bp. Taylor. Peaceably ; without offence. | I el ngs ge aA sagt 

: ed upoa a pin: at one end of the cross post was a 


Bacon, Atrest; without agitation. broad board, and at the other a heavy sand-bag : 
QUPETNESS, kwi’-€.-nés, 1.8. Coolness of temper. the play was to ride against the broad end wits 


Sidney. a es nad Shakspeare.  Siill- lance, and pass by before the sand-bag, coming 
COTE. round, should strike the tilter on the back. B. 


DOSS 5 J . 
Quy ETSOME, kwi'-@t-sdm, a. Calm; still ; undis- | eH 
UINTUPLE, kwin/-th-pl. a. [quinurplus, Lat] 
Graunt 





turbed. Spenser. Ob, J. ‘42 
QUIPETUDE, cht Se n.s. [quietude, Fr.J Rest;) Fivefold 
repose ; tranquillity. Wotton. aa : . tons 
QUIE-TUS®, Kwi-t "tds, n.«. [Lat] Final discharge; pyinrt tect sleds oe ee 
emnplte ecquMence : ongimely, & law term.!! vy QUIP, kwip. va. To rally with bitter sarcasms ; 
gg he | _ to taunt; to insult, Spenser. ; ; 
Maw canes — Se a ee To QUIP*, kwip. v.n. To scoff. Sir H. Sidney. 
jgutrament Pye eta; Dick ne ais of QUIRE §, kwire. n.s. [choeur, Fr.; choro, ltal.] A 
# porcupine. Ar. . Reed on which weavers nace bap he & choc, epee eo ry pos cate 
wind their threads. Spenser. ‘The instrument with ny pall nage ¥; Spenser. aslmbby the chure 
which musicians strike their strings. Dryden. where the service id Tr. ; - eet of [quaire, old 
To QUILL, kwil. v.a. To plait; to form in plaits, || /ns!.3 guaayer, old Fr] A bundle of paper con- 
or folds, like quills. Addison, Ht igre ‘ii > 7 es 
QUILLET, kwit-lit, 99. n. s, [guidlibet, Lat.) Sub-|| Geers Rete. 4m: To sing in concert. Shak. 
fags Baa Pie “alae rsa ‘RISTER, -ris-tdr. nm. s. Chorister; one 
tilty ; uicety ; fraudulent distinction ; pelty cant. who sings in concert, generally in divine services 
omgon. 


§. kwilt. n. s. [kalcht, Dutch.) A cover made : P tn thi 
‘stitching one cloth over another with some soft | gl sat yee thibe sveut of pina "this gle 
ance een them. Bacon. || is proper in quirk, where the r is succeeded by a con- 
To QUILT, kwilt. v.a. To stitch one eloth upon | sonant, but not in the word in question, where theso 
another igen Te soft between them. S: ; aaere = succeeded by a vowel.—See Principles, Na 
, kwi'-ua-réf a. [qeinarius, Lat.} Con- ‘ 
ing of five. Boyle. : || QUIRITA’TION*, kwir-é-14/-shan. n.s. [quirita- 
kwinse. n.s. (coin, Fr. ; quidden, Germ.]|| _ tio, Lat.) A ery for help. Bp. Hall. 

fhe tree. Miller. The fruit. Peacham. | QUIRK §, kwérk. 108. n.s. [from jerk, or yerk.] 
CH, kwinsh. v.n. [the same with quich.]|| Quick stroke ; sharp fit, Shakspeare. Smart taunt. 
. || Shak. Slight conceit. Watts. Flight of fancy. 
AL, kwin-kang’-sbhal. 408. a. Having | Shak. Subtilty; nicety ; artful distinction. Bur- 
the form of # quincunx. , ton. Loose, light wne. Pope, {In building.} A 
QUFNC UNA kwing kdnets, n.s.(Lat.] Aplan-|| piece of ground taken out of any regular ground- 

tation of trees, di originally in a square, con- plat, to make a court or yard. Thakuore. 








QUO . QuO 
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QUIRKISH*, kwirk’-ish. a. Consisting of a slight }| QUOIN, kwéin. n.s. [coin, Fr.] Corner. Sandys 
conceit, or an artul distinction, Barrow. || An instrument for raising warlike engines. Ains- 

To QUIT $4, kwit. v.a. part. pass. quit ; pret. I quit | worth. 
or quitted. (quitter, Fr.] To discharge an obliga- | QUOIT 6, kw6it. [3 properly Corr. W.] 415. n. s. 
tion; to make even, Jos,ii, Tosetfree. Bp.||  [corte, Dutch.] Something thrown toa great distance 
Taylor. ‘To carry through; to discharge ; to per-|| to a certain point. Shak, The discus of the ancients 
form. Daniel. ‘I'o clear himself of an affair. 11!) 1s sometimes called in English quoi, but improper- 
Sam. iv. To repay; to requite. Spenser. To'| ly; the game of quoits is a game of skill ; the discus 
vacate obligations. 8. Jonson. To pay any ob- | was only a trial of strength, as among us to throw 
ligation; to clear a debt; to be tantamount. Hook- | the hammer. 
er. [contracted from went) To absolve ; to ac- | 7° Till the orthography of a word is fixed, it will not be 
quit. Fairfax, ‘To pay. Fairfax. ‘To abandon; || easy to settle its pronunciation, That the words quoyf 
to forsake. Shak, "To resign; to give up. Prior. | = —_ ought to be written coifand coit, appears from 

ec 


rre SS. kwitsh’-erd 8 1. erivation of the first from the French coeffe, and 
gis! abe ee ee ee pcs, ae | _ tho second From the Dotch corte jaryl if rh gelorg 
Qur : kwite. ad. [quitte, Fr. Completely x per- | e he wi nhecessarl ¥ 10 ow [hat we oug { lo pronounce 
fecily; totally ; thoroughly. fie. : _— — se yf , 
QUI'TRENT, k siv-rént. a. s. Small rent reserved. || 7? QUOIT, kwokt. v, n. To throw quoits; to play 
i ag | | go, QUOIT. kadit, ».a.'To throw. Shak 
QUITS, kwits. mterj. [from quit.] An exclamation || 4° SUQIT, kwolt. v, a. 2o throw. Sihakspeare. 
used when any thing is repadd, and the parties be- || @UO NDAM, kwou'-dim. a. (Lat.] Having been 
come even. . formerly, Shakspeare. A ludicrous word. 
QUI'TTAL®, kwiv-t4l. n.s. Return; repayment. QUOOK. preterit of quake. Spenser. Ob. J. 
Shakspeare. a To QUOP*. See Jv Quos. ; 
QUITTANCE, kwit/-tinse. n.s. [quitance, Fr.]| QUORUM, kwé/-rdin. ns, (Lat.] A bench of jus- 
Discharge from a debt or obligation ; an acquit- || ai . arr of any officers as is sufficient 
: ‘ | o do business. Addison. 
—hee oo ll QUOTA, kwb/d. ns. [quoius, quotr, Lat] A 
] °F. kwit/-tinse. v.a. T' ++ 49|| | Share; a rtion as assigned to each. Addason. 
ee hoes ‘Ob, 7 Tovepey's wl QUOTA’TION, kw0-t’-shaun. 415.n.s. Share; pr 
QUITTER, kwiv-tar, n.s. A deliverer. Scoria'| portion: the original word for quota. J. Chamberiain. 
of in, Ainecorth. Phe act of quoting; citation. Passage adduced 
QUI'TTERBONE, kwit'-tdr-bdne. n.s. A hard,|| Ut of an author as evidence or illustration, Locke. 
round swelling upon the coronet, between the hee! || Ky~ In this and similar words, Mr. Sheridan and several 
and the quarter, which grows most commonly on || ‘espectable erthoépists pronounce the qu like k ; but, 
the inside of the foot. Furrier’s Dict. |} as Mr. Nares justly observes, it is not easy to ery why. 


UT er we FE If it be answered, that the Latins so pronounced these 
QUIVER §, kwiv ~var, 98. n.s. [couvrir, Fr.J A letters, it may be replied, that when a alter our Latin 
case or sheath for arrows. S y 


Spenser. : iation, it will be timee h to alter those Eng- 
QUIVER, kwiv’-vir. a. [qutvan, Goth Nimble fob ceca whlch exe dered from thal leagunee. 3 
ecuve. & ‘ J To QUOTE §, kwite. v. a. [guoter, Fr.] To cite an 
To QUI'VER, kwiv'-vir, v.n. — To quaver.} || “ author ; to adduce the words of Ai) Bias Whit- 
To quake; to play whe tremulous motion. Feb. gif T’o note. Shakspeare. : 
iii. ‘To shiver; to shudder. Sidney. ‘ * kwote. n.s. 5 
QUIVERED, quiv’-vér'd. 395, a. Furnished with a pact ogi claacag? A. Sul al ariad aaadeas 
uiver, Milton, athed as in a quiver. Pope. *R. kwd’-tér. 98. n. s. Citer: 
QUIXOTISMS, kwike-tatame. m2. faces, Bhon|] Po nen me ee oe mo Caters ome thi ten. 
Qui.vote, the celebrated hero of Cervantes.] Ro-|| QUOTH, kwath, or kwoth. [kwith Jones.) verb im- 
mantick and absurd notions or actions. Graves. perfect. [epoSan, Sax.) Quoth ZL say 1 or said 1; 
To QUOB, ope e. * [from quap, < oer) Tol) quoth he, says he or said he. Sidney. 
move as the embryo % ip the womb; to more) Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, 


as the beart does when throbbing, Chaucer. . 
. ~ : r. Nares, Mr. Porr ,and Mr. Smith, pronounce the 
QUOD*, kwdd. The same as quoth, he saith. Chau- in this word long, = in both; buat mechnaan short, a 


cer, in moth. hia latter pronunciation is certainly more 
QUO DLIBET, kwéd'-lé-bét. n.s. [Lat.] A nice}! agreeable to the poco sound of 0 before th? as in 





int; a subulty. Prior, | broth, froth, cloth, éec.; but ~~ fails me if I have not 
QlopLIBETA’RIAN, kwéd-lib@-t4’-ré-fin. n.s.|| always beard it pronounced like the o in doth. as if 
One who talks or disputes on any subject. Dict. written kiouth, which is the pronunciation Mr. Elphin- 
QUODLIBE'TICAL, kwéd-Je-bér’-@-kal. a. Not re- || #0 gives it, and, ia my opinion, is the true one, FF. 
strained to a particular subject. Fudke. QUOTYDIAN, kwo-tid’-jé-An. a. [quotidien, Fr.; 


QUODLIBE'TICALLY®, kwéd-lé-bét/-¢-kal-lé. ad. — Lat.] Daily; bappening every day. 
So as to be debated. Brown. = Denne. 

QUOIF §, kwdif. [> properly Corr. W.] 415: n.s.|| QUOT DIAN, kw6-tid/j¢-An. 224, 293. n.s. A 
[coéffe, Fr.] Any eap with which the head is cov- || tidian fever; a fever which returns every day. 
ered, Shakspeare. ‘The cap of a sergeant at law. Shak, Any thing which rewrns every day. Mil 


To QUOIF, kwéif. 415. v.a. [coeffer, Fr.] To cap; || ton. 
to dress with a head-dress. Addison. QUOTIENT, kw0/-shént. n’ s. [Fr.; quoties, Lat. 
QUOVFFURE, kwéif-ire. (17> properly Corr- = arithmetick.] ‘The number eed | by the 


uRE. W.) 18,[coeffure, Fr.) Head-dress. Addison. ivision of the two given numbers the one by the 
QUOIL. a, s. IL. other. Cocker. 





RAB RAB 


Is called the canine letter, because it is ut-|| conry.] To recover a hawk to the fist again. Ains- 
tered with some resemblance to the growl or : 
snarl of a cur: it bas one constant sound in - |) RABA‘TO, ra-ba’-td. n. s. [rabattre, Fr.] A neck- 
lish : as, red, rose, more, muriatick ; in words de- I band ; a kind of raft. Sh 5 
rived from the Greek, it is followed by an h, rhap- || To RA’ BBET §, rb’-blt. 99. v. a. [rabatre, raboter, 
sody. 416. \| Fv.] To pare down pieces of wood so as to fit one 
To RABATE, ri-bhte! w. n. [rabattre, Fr.] [In fal-!| another. Moxon. ae 








RAC 


RAD 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


RA‘BBET, rAb’-bit. n. s. A 


‘ joint made by paring: 
two pieces so that they 


wrap over one another. 


oron. 
RABBIS, rib’-bé, or rab/-bl. ) n. s. A doctor among 
RA‘BBIN §, rab’-bin. ; the Jews. Camden. | 
7 The first of these words, when pronounced in Serip- 
ri “—— to have the last syllable like the verb to 
¥ . 
RABBINICAL®, rab-blo’-¢-kAL. a. Relating to the | 
notions of the rabbins. Milton, 
RA'BBINIST®, raly’-bin-ist. n. s. One of those among | 
the Jews, who adhered to the Talmud and its tra- | 





ditions, Stackhouse. 
RA‘BBIT, rab/-bit. n. s. [robbe, robbekin, Dut.} A | 
furry anima! that lives on plants, and burrows in| 
the ground. Bacon. 
RABBLE $, rab/-bl. 405. n. s, [rabula, Lat. ; rabu-| 
lare, low Lat.) A tumultous crowd ; an assembly | 
of low le. Shakspeare. 
RABBLE-CHARMING*, rib’-bl-tsharm’-Ing. a. | 
Charming the rabble. South. | 
RA'BBLEMENT, rab’-bl-mént. n. s. Any crowd ; | 
tumultuous assembly of mean - Spenser. | 
RA’BID, rib’-bid. 544. a, [radidus, Lat.] Fierce ; 
furious ; mad. Wollaston. 
RA’BLDNESS*, rab’-bid-nés. n. s, Fierceness ; fu- | 
riousness. Feltham, 
RA‘BINET, rab/-4-nét. n.s. A kind of smaller ord- 
nance. Ainsworth. 
RACE), rase. n. s. (Fr. 5 from radice, Lat.) A fami- 
ly ascending. Family ~descending. Milton. A) 
generation 5 a collective family. Shak. A particu- | 








| 


ar ay Chapman.—Race of Ringer. [rayz de 
gengibre, Span.] A root or sprig of ginger. Stee- 
vens.—A a re Ae strength or tae of wines a 
kind of tartness. Mussinger. Any extraordinary 
natural force of intellect. T'emple. [ras, Ice).] Con- 
test in running. Milton, Course on the feet. Ba- 
con. Progress; course. Sidney. Train; process. 


To RACES, rise. v. n. To run as ina race; to run; 


swifily. Pope. 
RACEHORSE, rase’-hérse. n. s. Horse bred to run 
jor prizes, Addison.. 
RACEMA/TION, ris-sé-ind’-shan. 530. n. s. [race- 
matio, Lat.] Cluster, like that of grapes. Browy. 
he cultivation of the clusters of . Burnet. | 
RACEMI/FEROUS, ris-sé-mif-ér-ds. a. [racemus | 
and fero, Lat.] Bearing clusters. 
RA‘CER, rase‘-dr. 98. 2. s. Runner; One that con-| 
tends in speed. Dorset.  _ " 
RACH, ritsh. n. s. [paece, Sax.] A bunting dog. 











Gentlemen's Recreation. 

RA'CINESS, ra/-sé-nés, n. s. The quality of being 
racy. Blackstone. 

RACK §, rak. n. s. [racke, Dutch.] An engine to tor- 
ture. Shak. Torture; extreme pain. Temple. 
Exaction. Sir E. Sandys. Any instrument by 
which extension is performed. Wilkins. A distaff ; 
commonly a portable distaff, from which they spin 
by twirling a ball. It is commonly en and 
written rock. Dryden. [racke, Dutch.]' Thin va- 
pours in the air. Bacon. [hnacca, Sax.] A neck 
of mutton cut for the table. Burton. A grate; the || 
grate on which bacon is laid. A wooden grate, in 


which hay is placed for cattle. May. Arrack: a|) 
spirituous liquor. See ARRACK. 
To RACK, rék. v. n. To stream or fly, as clouds be- | 
fore the wind. Sh re. i 
To RACK, rak. r. a. To torment by the rack. Cowley. | 
To torment ; to harass. Milton. ‘To harass by ex-' 
action. Spenser. To screw; to force to rm | 
ance. Hooker. To stretch; to extend. Shak. ‘To! 
defecate ; to draw off from the lees. Bacon. 
RACK-RENT, rak’/-rént. n. «. [rack and rent.) An-|| 
ndal rent raised to the uttermost. Swi/?. 
RACK-RENTER, rak’-rént-dr. n. s. 
the uttermost rent. Locke. 
RA‘CKER*, r&k’-kar. n. s. One who torments. 
Shak. A wrester: as, a racker of laws. Barret. 
RA‘CKET 9, rak’-kit. 99. n. s. [of uncertain deriva- 
tion.) Ap irregular, clattering noise. Shak. A con- 





who pays 


| 
l 


|| RACKING- Pace, rik’-ing-pase 


fused talk. Swift. [raquetie, Fr.] The instrument 
with which players at tennis,strike the ball. Shak- 


speare. 
To RA’CKET™, rak’-kh. r. a. To strike as at the 
ame of racket; to cuff; to toss, Dr. yt. 
1 RA‘CKET*, rak’-kit. v, n. To go about in a sort 
of noisy manner ; to frolick. Gray. 


|| RA‘CKETY®, rik/-0-4@. a. Making a noise. 


RA‘CKING®, rik’-Ing. n. s. Torture on a “rack. 
More. Torture of mind: as, the rackings of con- 
science. Process of stretching cloth on a rack to 
dry. Act of drawing off liquors from the lees, 

. n.s. Racking-pace 
of a horse is the same as an amble, only that it is 
. swifier time, aiyl a shorier tread. Farrjer’s 

Dict. 

RACKO/ON, [or RACCO/ON,] rik-kddn’. n.«. A 

New England [American] animal, like a badger. 


Bailey. 

RAC Ys, ra’-sé. a. [ras, ress, Germ. Suev.] Strong ; 
flavorous ; tasting of the soil. Cowley. 

RAD. ‘The old pret. and part. of read. Spenser. 

RAD. Rad, red, and rou, Gilling only in dialect, 
signifying counsel ; as Conrad, powertul or skilful 
in counsel; Ethefred, a noble counsellor ; Roddert, 
eminent for counsel. Gibson. 


|| To RA‘DDLE$§*, rad‘-di. v. a. [pned, Sax.) To 


twist together. Defoe. 

RA‘DDLE*, rad’-dl. n. s. A long stick used in hedg- 
ing. A raddle hedge is a hedge of pleached of 
twisted twigs or s. Tooke. 

RA‘DDOCK, rad’-ddk. 166. See Ruppock. 

RA'DIANCE, ra/-dé-dnse, or ra/-jé-anse. 293, 294. i 

RA/DIANCY, rd’ -<ié-an-sé, or ra’-jé-din-sé. 376. 

n. 8, [radiare, Lat.} Sparkling lustre; glitter. 
eT 

RADIANT, rd’-dé-dnt, or rd’-jé-dnt. a. [rodians, 
Pn Shining ; brightly sparkling ; emitting rays. 

oun. 

RA‘DIANTLY*, ri/-dé-Ant-lé. ad. With glitter; 
with sparkling lustre. 

To RA‘DIATE §, ri’-dé-Ate, or ra’.jd-Ate. v. n. [ra- 
dio, Lat.}] To emit rays; to shine; to snarkle. 

lowell. 

To RA'DIATE?®, ri’-dé-dte, or dah ag? v.a. To 
enlighten ; to fill with brightness. Dr. Hewyt. 

RA'DIATED, ri’-dé-d-td. a. [radiatus, Lat.] Adorn- 
ed with rays. Addisan. 

RADIA ‘TION, ra-dé-d/-shan, or rh-jé-h’-shin. 534. 
n. 8. [radiatio, Lat.] Beamy luswe; emission of 
rays. Bacon. Emission from a centre every way. 

RA‘DICAL4§, rid/-dé-kAl. a. [radical, Fr.] Primi- 

live ; original. Bacon, Implanted by nature. Ba- 


con, reo oe origination. 

gg era , rad-dé-kal’-0-14. n. s. Origination. 

rown, 

RA‘DICALLY, rad’-dé-kal-é. ad. Originally ; prim- 
itively. Brown. 

RA‘DICALNESS, rad/-dé-kal-nés. n. 2, The state of 
being radicaf* 

To RADICATES, rid/-dé-kate. 91. v. a. [redica 


tus, Lat.] To root; to plant deeply and firmly. 
Hammond. 

ear igaalaal rad/-dé-kate. a. Deeply infixed 
South. 

RADICA/TION, rad-+-ka‘-shan. n. s. [Fr.] The act 
of taking root and fixing deep. Hammord. 

RA'DICLE, rad’-dé-kl. 405. n. s. [radicule, Fr.} 
That part of the seed of a plant, which, upon its 
vegetation, becomes its root. imcy, 

RA‘DISH, rad/-dish. n. s. [pedic, Sax] A root, 
commonly eaten raw. Miller. 

Ro" This word is commonly, but corruptly, pronounced 
as if written reddish. The deviation ls but small: 
nor do I think it so incorrigible as that of its brother 
a asparagus, cucumber, and lettuce; which 
see. W. 


RA‘ DIUS, rh’-dd-ds, or rh’-jt-ds. 293, 294. n. 2. 
[Lat.] The semi-diameter of a circle. The bone 
of the fore-arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wrist. 


~ 


RAI 





RAI 





(ly 559.—Pine, far, fall, fat ;—imé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— — 





RA‘ DLX?, rh! -diks. xn. s. [L2t.] The root. Pilking- 


rew. [peesel, Sax.) A woman’s upper garment 
mm and Fletcher. 


fon. 
To RAFF$, raf. vr. a. frafer, Fr.] To sweep; to|| 7’o RAIL, rale. v.a. To enclose with rails. Carew. 


huddle; to take hastily without distiucuon, Ca- 


rew. ; 
RAFF®, raf. n. s. A confused heap; a jumble. Bar- 
row, <A low fellow.—Rif-roff, the mab. Grrose. 
RA‘FFLE$, rat’-fl. x. s. [rodile, rhe | 
game or lottery, in Which many sta 
of the value of some single thing, in consideration 
of a ehance to gain it. Arbuthnot. 
To RA‘FFLE, rat-i. 405. v. ». To cast dice for a 
rize, for which every oue laysdowna stake. Young. 


RAFT’), rafi. 79. ns. [Pepan, peaptan, Sax.] A| 


To range in a line. Bacon. 

To RAIL4, rale. v.n. [railler, Fr.] 'To use insolent 
and reproachful language ; to speak to, or to men- 
tion in opprobrious terms, Shakspeare 


A species of || 7'o RAIL®, rale. v. n. [raier, old Fr.] ‘To flow. Spen- 


e a sinall part) 


ser, 
RAULER, rale’-tr, 98. 2. s. One who insults or de- > 
fames by opprobrious | age. 1 Cor. v. 


RAVLING®, ra’-ling. n.s. Tusoleat and reproachful 


language. 1 T'm. vi. Rails which enclose a place : 
#s, the iron railing, 


freme or float made by laying pieces of timber |} RAV LINGLY®, ri’-ling-lé. ad. Scotiingly; like a 


cross each other, Shakspeare. 


seoticr. Hudloet. 


RAFT, raft. pret. of reave, or ruff. Bereft. Spenser. || RAI LLERY, ray-lér-+. . 8. [radlerie, Fr.) Slight 


Rent; severed, Spenser. 


satire; satirical merriment. B. Jonson, 


RAFTERS, raf-tdr. 98. n. s. [Pepren, Sax.;)| ior We must not suppose this word to he the offspring 


rafter, Dutch.] The rein d timbers of the 
house ; the timbers which are let into the great 


beam. Donne. 
RA‘FTERED, raf-tdr’d, 359. ¢. Built with rafiers. | 
RAT 


son. 

RAG§, . T4 ns. [hpacod, Sax.) A piece of 
cloth ms from the om a tater, Witten Any 
thing rent and tattered; worn-out clothes ; prover- 
bially, mean dress. Siak. A fragment ot dress. 
Hudibras. A vulgar person; one of very low 
rank, Spenser. A ragged bluish stone, of whieh 
wheistones are made. 


scold o wriously. Pegye. 
RAGAMU'FFIN, rég-d-ndf-fin. n. s. A paltry, 
nite has Shak. n Fea Vie 
AGE$, radje. n. s. [rage, Fr. Violent anger ; 
veliement far . Shar pt Re or rl. gh 
tion of any thing vs Bacon. wuthusiasm ; 
rapture. Cowley, Eagerness ; venemence of mind: 
as. a ruge of money-getting. Pope. 
To RAGE, radje. 74. vn. To be in fury ; to be 
heated with excessive anger. Prov. xx. “To rav- 
age ; to exercise fury. Waller. 'To act with mis- 
chievous impewosity, Nah. ii. To toy wantonly 5 


to eat Gower. 

RA‘GEFUL, radje’-fll. «. Furious; violent. Sid- 
ney. 

ae al rv/-jar-. n. s, Wantonness. Chaucer. 

RA'GGED§, rig’-gid, 99, 321. a. [hpacod,.Sax.] | 
Rent into tatters. Shak. lasees consisting “4, | 
parts almost disunited. 1. riah, ii. Dressed in tat-| 


ters. Dryden. Rugged; not smooth. Dryden. Not 
sinooth to the ear, Shiaks 


RA'GGEDNESS, rig’-gid-nas. n, s. State of being | 
dressed in tatters. rhe’-6h “4 


Huloet. 

RA‘GING*®, rd’jing. n. #. Violence 3 impetuosity. 
Psalm \xxxix. 

RA'GINGLY, ra/-jing-lé. ad. With vehement fury. 
Bp. Hu’!l. 

RA‘GMAN, rig’-min. 88. n. s. One who deals in| 


rags. Dr. inson, 

RAGMAN-ROLL*. See RigMaRore. 

RAGOU T, ri-gd6’. n. s. [Fr.] Meat stewed and 
highly seasoned, South. 

RA‘GSTONE, rag’-stone. n. s. [rag and stone] A 
stone so nained from its breaking im a ed, un- 
certain, irregular manner. Woodward. @ stone 
with which they smooth the edge of a tool new 
ground and left ragged. 

RA‘'GWORT, rag’-wart, 166. 2. s. A plant. Miller. 

RAIL 4, rile. 202. n.s, [riegel, Germ.] A cross beam 
fixed at the ends coh gon Moxon, A 
series of posts con with eed by whieh 
any thing 1s enclosed: a pale is a series of small 
upright posts rising above the cross beam, by 
which they are connected: a rail is a series of 
cross beams supported with posts, which do not 





rise much above it. Bucon. A kind of bird. Ca- 


P. 
FY*, raf-te. a. Damp; musty. Dr. “i 


To RAG*, rag. v.a. [ppexian, Sax.] To rate; : 


of the English word to rail, however nearly they may be 
sometimes allied in practice. Reillery comes directly 
from the French word raillerie ; and, in compliment to 
that language for the assistance it so often affords us, we 
gre the first syllable nearly as in the original. 

‘his, however, is not a mere compliment, like the gen- 
erality of those we pay the French; for, were we to 
pronounce the first syllable Jike rail, it might obscure 


an peck the meaning. Mr. Sheridan, Mr, Scott 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and 
Mr. Smith, pronounce it as I have marked it. WW. 


seg heir Hg n. 8. [Fr.] A jester; a mocker. 


. Ob. T. 
RAI‘MENT, ri’-méat. 202. n.s. [for arraiment, from 
array.) Vesture ; vestment; dress; garment. Sid- 


ney. 

To RAIN §, rane, 202. v.n. [pentan, Sax.] To fall 
in drops from the clouds. To fall as rain, 
Ecelus. xiiii.—it rains. The water falls from the 
clouds, Shakspeare. 

=e RAIN, rane. v. a. To pour down asrain, Psalm 
Xxviii. 

RAIN, rane. n.x. [pen, Sax.] The moisture that falls 
from the clouds. isd. xvi. Any shower. Dry- 
den. A furrow, or the lower part of the ridge, in 
some parts of England. Wyrze. 

RAVNKEAT™, rane’-béét. a. [rain and beat.] Injur- 
ed by rain. Bp. Hall. 

RAINBOW, rane‘-bd, 327. 2. s. [rain and bow, 
The iris; the semicircle of various colours whic 

* appears in showery weather. Sidney. 

RA‘ INDEER, rane’-déér. n. s. [hpanay, Sax.] A 
deer with | horns, which, in the northern re- 

ions, draws through the snow. Spectator. 

RAWNINESS, rane’-¢-nés. n.s. The state of being 


showery. 
RAIN-WATER, rine/-wa-tdr. ns. Water not 
aes from springs, but falling from the clouds. 


apare. 
Unevenness, as of rocks. || RAINY, rane’-é. a, (penty, Sax.] Showery ; wet ; 


scans eet Aosta } 

, . n. 8. [refwa, formerly repwa, Sueth. 

A rod to measure ground. Dict. Rust 

To RAISE$, raze. 202. v.a. [resa, Swed ; reiser, 
Dan.] To lift; to heave. 2 . xii. To set up 
right : as, He raised a mast. To erect; to bui 
up. Jos. viii. ‘To exalt to a state more great or il- 
Justrious. Bacon. To amplify; to enlarge. Shat. 
To increase in current value. 7 . To ev- 
vate ; toexalt. Prior, To advance: to promote ; 
to prefer. Clarendon. 'To excite ; to put in action. 
Psalm cvii. _'To excite to war or tumult ; to stir up. 
Acts, xxiv. To rouse ; to stir up. Jod. To give be- 


nning of importance to: as, He raised the family. 
‘o bring into being. Milton. To call into view from 


the state of separate spirits. Sandys. To b 
from death to life. Rom. iv. To occasion ; to bag 
Ex. xxiii. Toset up ; to utter loudly. Dryden. To 
. callect ; to obtain a certain sum. Arinthnot, To col- 
lect ; to assemble ; to nai bi Milton. ‘To give rise to. 
. ‘To procare to be bred or ted : as, 
He raised sheep ; He raised wheat where none grew 
before. —T'o raise paste. ‘To form paste into pies 
without a dish, —— To raise the siege. To 


' 


RAM 
—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tab, 





relinquish the attack of a place, and the works 
thrown up against it, » 
RAISER, raze’-dr. 98. n. s. One that raises. Dan. xi. 
ISIN, ré’-z’n. [ré/-zn, Jones ; rhzn, or rézn, Ful-| 
ton and Knight.) n.s. [raisin, Fr.] The fruit of the 
vine suffered to remain on the tree till perfec 
ripened, and then dried ; grapes of every kir 
preserved in this manner, 
ko It antiquity can give a sanction to the Pronunciation | 
of a word, this may be traced as far back as the days of | 
Queen Elizabeth.  Falesntf. 
the Foarth, being urged by the prince to give reasons 
for his conduct, tells him, that if raising were as plenty 
as blackberries, he would | 
pulsion. This p 


ly | 
d| 


not give him one upon com- 
tm evidently shows these words were. 


onounced exact)» alike in Shakespeare's time, and that | RAM 


Mtr Sheridan’s pronunciation of this word, os if written | 
ray s'n, is not “ contrary to 

many would think a greater offence—destructive of the | 
wit of abapeate. Mr, Sheridan bas Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Perry, and W. Johnston, on his side; and I have Dr. 
Kenrick and Mr. Nares on mine. W. 


RA‘ JAH*, ra’ji. ns. A title 
chiefs : it signifies prince. 
RAKE§, rake. x. s. [paca, pace, =) 
grou 





given to Hindoo | 


; 


ment with teeth, by which the is divided, | 

or light bodies are gathered up. T'usser. [racaille, 

Fr.; rekel, Dutch. A loose, disorderly, vicious, | 

wild, gay, thoughtless fellow; a man addicted to| 
pleasure. yr 3g lean asa rake, As lean! 
as a dog too worthless to be fed, or perhaps an al-| 
lusion to the thin, taper form of the instrument made | 
use of by haymakers. Chaucer. 

To RAKE, rake. vea, [pactan, Sax.] To gather | 
with a rake. T'usser. To clear with a rake. | 

mson. "T'o draw —— by violence. Hook: | 
e. To seour ; to search with eager and vehement | 
diligence. Swift. To heap together and cover. 
Shak. To pass swifily and violently over; to 
scour. Sandys. To cannonade a ship on the stern 
or head, so that the balls shali scour the whole 
length of the decks, 

To RAKE, rake. ». n. To search 
To pass with violence, Sidney 
ofa rake, Shenstone. 

RA’KEHELL §, rake’-bél. n. s. 
A wild, worthless, dissolute, de 
low. Bacon. 


| 
RA’/KEHELL-*, rike’-hél. a. Base ; wild; outcast 3! 
Worthless. Spenser. 
RA’KEHELLY. rake’-hdl-lé. a. Wild; dissolute. 


, , B. Jonson. 
RA’KER, rake’-ir. n. s. One, that rakes. 
RA‘KESHAME?, rike’-shime. n.s. A base, rascal- 
ly fellow. Milton. 
RA’KISH, rake’-ish. a. Loose ; lewd ; dissolute. | 
ichardson, | 
ToRA'LLY §, rA-I8. v. a. [rallier, Fr.] To put dis. | 
or dis forces into order. Milton. To 
reat with slight contempt; to treat with satirical 
Merriment. Tailene, 
ToRA‘LLY, ral'-lé. v. 
hurry. ‘Tid/otson. 


| 


j 


| 
3 to grope. Shuk. 
. To play the part | 
rakel, hasty, rash.) 
uched, sorry fe 


j 
i 


! 
¢ 


' 


n. To come together in a! 
To come again into order. | 
Dryden. "To exercise satirical merriment. Swift. ' 
RA'LLY®, ral/-lé. n.s. Act of putting disordered or 
_ dispersed forces into order. Exercise of satirical 
merriment, _ 
RAM§, ran. 2. s. (pam, Sax.] A male sheep ; in| 
some provinees, a tup. » Aries, the ver-| 
nal sign. Creech. An instrument with an iron head | 

to batier walls, Si re. 
RAM, ram, v. a. ‘To drive by violence, as with a. 
battering ram. Shak, ‘To fill with any thing thiven | 


hard together. Spenser. 
RAMAGE, rim-midje. n. s. {ramace, Fr.) Boughs, | 
thing that belo.gs thereio; hence 





MAGE 4 wake as they sit on boughs. Drum. 














Mi -midje. a. [ramaage, old Fr.) 


Al 
a7 o 7 


LAGE... See To Rummacr. | 
BLE-4..rim’-bl. 405. r. n, rammelen, Dut. 


wad 


orne loo 


- 


te 


are called raisins, Hill.| RA/MBUSE, 


su 
, in the fires part of Henry | RAY 


neral usage, but—what || 


' 


| 
| 


An instro- || 







i| 


'¥ am abbreviation of the Lat. perantulo.) | 
sely and irregularly ; towander. Locke. | 


RAN 
ball ; —8il ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


lee 


RAMBLE, rfmy-bl. n. s, Wandering ; irregular ex- 
cursion. Swift. 


, Sion’ bdr, 98. n.s. Rover ; wanderer 


| RA/MBLER 
L’ Estrange. 
|| RAMBLINGS, riu’-bling. n.s. Wandering irreg- 
ular excursion. South. 
RA'MBOOZE n.s. A drink made 


2; ram-bddze’, } 


: . (of wine, ale, eggs, 
and sugar, in the winter time 


3 or of wine, nulk, 
ar, and rosewater, in the sammer time. Bailey. 

IEKIN, ram’-mé-kin. n. §. [ramequins 
RA/MEQUINS, rim/-iné-kinz. § Fr.] [In cookery.j 
Sinall slices of bread covered with a farce of cheese 


and eggs. Bailey. 
ENTS, rh'-sotens. n. &. [ramenta, Lat.] Serap- 
ings ; shavings. Dict. 


RAMIFICATION, rim-mé--ki/-shdn. ns. [ram- 
ification, Fr. ; from ramus, Lat.] Division or sep- 
aration into branches; the act of branching- out, 
Hole, Small branches. Arbuthnot, ' 

To RA/MIFY §, ram’-mé-f1. 183. v.a. (ramifer, Fr.] 
To separate into branches, Boule. 

To RA/MIFY, rim/-mé-fl. v. n.'To be parted into 
branches. Arluthnot. 

RA’MMER, rim/-mér, 98. 2. s. An instrument with 

which any thing is driven hard. Moxon. The 

stick with which the charge is forced into the gun, 


inns 

RAMMISH, ram/-mish, a. Strong-seented. Chaucer. 

| RA'MOUS, rd/-mas. 314. a. (rainus, Lat.] Branchy ; 

Bryne wr migra een r 
ORA §, ramp. rv. n. [ramper, Fr. ; pempen, 
Sax.] To leap With violence ; to *. Chaucer. 
To sport; to play ; to romp. Milton, ‘Toclimb as 

* a ee Milton. ; Bas 
AMP, ramp. n. s. Leap ; spring. speare. 

RAMPA'LLIAN, vlee-pal-vin, 113. n. s. A mean 
wretch. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 7 

RA’MPANCY, rim’-pan-sé. n.s. Prevalence ; exu- 
berance. More. 

RA/MPANT, ramp’-dnt. a. [Fr.; pempend, 
Exuberant; overgrowing restraint. South 
heraldry.] Rampant is when the Jion is reared up 
in the escutcheon, as it were ready to combat wi 
his enemy. Peachem. 

RA‘MPART §, rim/’-part. 2 n. s. [renport, Fr.) The 

RA/MPIRE$, ram/-plre. latform cf the wall be- 
hind the parapet. ‘The wall round fortified places, 
Sidney. 





Sax.] ° 
Swi 


Mr. Sheri@an spells this word rampyr, and pronoanc- 
* the y in the last syllable short: but this is contrary 


a 


to Dr. Jolynson's orthogra d the pronunciation is 


in opposition to analogy. Mring. HW, 
To RA’/MPART, riay-part. : v.a. To fortify with 
To RA‘MPIRE, ram/-pire. ramparts, 


RA/MPION, rim/-pé-dn. n. s. A plant. Miller. 
RA‘MSONS, evoke n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. 
To RANCH, ransh. v. a. [corrupted frora wrench] 
To sprain ; to injure wiih violent contortion. Dry- 
den, é 
RA'NCID§, riin’-sid. a, [rancidus, Lat.] Strong: 
scented, Arhndhnet. 2 
: n.s. Strong scent, as 
RANCI'DITY, rin-sid’-#4é, § of old grease or oil. 
White. 
malicious ; spiteful in the utmost degree. 
RA’NCOROUSLY, rang’-kar-és-lé. ad. 
RA‘NCOUR §, ring’-kar, 314. n.s, [rancocur, ofl 
Fr.] Inveterate maligniiy 3, malice ; steadfast impla 
ruption, Shatspesre, 
RAND. riod. #8. [pand, Sax.) Rorder; seam ; 
iece 
| RA'N poM §, ran’-diim. 166, n.s. [randon, Fr.] Wer. 
of direction; want of rule or method; chance: 
A‘NDOM, ran’-dim. a. Done by chanee ; roving 
without direction. Dryden. 


Sidney. 

RAN, ran. pret. of run. I 

RA‘NCIDNESS, ran’-sid-nés. 

RA‘NCOROUS, rang’-kar-ds. 514. a. Malignant ; 
nantly. 
cability 5 standing hate. Tusser. Virulence; cor- 
shred ; cut out. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
hazard’; roving motion. Spenser. 
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R 


RAN RAP’ 


GF 559.—Pine, far. fall, fAt;—mé, mét;—plae, pin ;— 


RA‘NDY*, rfn’-dé. a. Riotous ; obstreperous ; disor- || Zo RA/NTIPOLE, rant-¢-pdle. v. n. To run about 
derly. Grose wildly. Arbuthnot, : 





RA‘NFORCE, ran’-forse. n.s. The ring of a gun | RA’NTISM®, riw’-tlzm. n. s. Tenets of the wretches 
next to the touch hole. Bailey. called Ranters. Bp. Rust. 
RANG, . pret. of ring. Grew. RA'NTY®, ran’-té. a. Wild; mad. 


A 

To RANGF 4, ranje. 74. ce. a. (ranger, Fr.] To place || RA’ NULA, rin’-ni-la. 92. n.s. [Lat.] A soft swell- 
iu order; to put in ranks, 2 Muce. xii. To rove,| ing, possessing the salivalsunder the tongue. Wise- 
over. Gay. [rengen, Dutch.] To separate the;| mun. 
flour from the bran; to range through a sieve.|| RANU’NCULUS, ra-ndng’-kd-las. a. s, Crowfoot. 
Aidoet, i} Mortimer. 

To RANGE, rduje. ron. To rove at large. Shak.|| RAP$, rap. #. s. [rapp, Su. Goth.] A quick, smart — 
To be placed in order; to be ranked rly. blow; a knock. Arbuthnot. Coumterteit coin: a 
Shak. ‘To lie in a particular direction. Drayton, sort of cant term, perhaps from ift. 

RANGE, rauje. n.s. pater she op rank; anything |) To RAP, rap. rv. n. [hpeeppan, Sax. ; , Su. 
pieced in a line. Newton. class; an order.|; Goth.] ‘To strike with a quick, smart blow ; to 
Hale. Excursion; wandering. Sowh. Room for}! knock. Shut. 
excursion. Addison, Compass taken in by any | To RAP, rap. v.a. To strike with a quick, smart 
thing excursive, extended, or ranked in order. Feil. | blow, She rv. 

Step of a ladder. Clarendon. A kitchen grate.) Jo RAP out. (rap, Dutch.) To utter with hasty vio~ 
Spenser. A bolting sieve to sift meal. Dirt. __ lence. Skelton, 

RA‘'NGER, rin’-jdr. 98. n.s. One that ranges; a|| 7’ RAP§, rip. v. a. [from rapio extra se, Lat.] To 
rover; arobber. Speaser. A dog that beats the|; affect with rapture ; to strike with ecstasy ; to hur- 
grouml, Guy. “Aun officer who tends the game of || ry out of himself. Hooker. To snatch away. Spen- 
a forest. Dryden. ser. To seize by violence. Mirror for. Magistrates. 

RA/NGERSHIP®, rhn’-jar-ship. n. s. Office of the | To exqgan c; to truck, 





keeper of a park or forest. : To RAP and rend. [more properly rap and ran ; 
RANK: §,rangk. 408, a. [panc, Sax. High-growing ;| pxepan, Sax.; and rana, Icelandick.] ‘To seize by 
strong ; luxuriant, J'usser. Fruitful; bearing g)|_ vwlenee. Hudibras 


ants. Sandys. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong-seefed ; || RAPA‘CIOUS §, ra-pa’-shis. a. [rapace, Fr. ; rapax. 
mon] Spenser. High-tasted; stroug in quality. Lat.] Given to plunder ; las by violeace ; 
Ray. Rampant; high-grown ; raised to a high de-|| ravenous. Bp. Taylor. 
gree. Shak. Gross; coarse. Shak. The iron of RAPA'CIOUSLY, ra-pa’-shds-lé. ad. By rapine ; by 
a plane is set rank, when its edge stands so flat be- || _ violent robbery. ae 
low the sole of the plane, that in working it will|| RAPA/CIOUSNESS, ri-pd/-shis-nés. n. s. The 
take off a thick shaving. Moxon. quality of being rapacious. Burke. 
RANK#, rangk. ad. Sirongly; violently ; fiercely.|) RAPA/CITY, ra-pas'-sé-é. n. s. [rapacitas, Lat.} 
Spenser. Addictedness to plunder; exercise of plupder ; 
RANK §, rangk. n. s. [renc, Arm. ; penc, Sax.] Line || ravenousness. Sprat. 
of men placed abreast. Slak. A row. Milton.|| RAPE, rape. n.s. [rapt, Fr.; raptus, Lat.] Violent 
Range of subordination. Wilkins. Class; order. || defloration of chastity. Bacon, Privation; act of 
Atterbury. Degree of dignity ; eminence ; or ex-|| taking away. Chapman. Something snatched 





cellence. Dryden. Diguity; high place: as, Hej] away. s. Fruit plucked from the cluster. 
is aman of runk, Ray. [loreppr Icel.] A division in the county of 
To RANK. ringk. rv. a. [ranger, Fr.] To place|| Sussex. kstone. A plant, from the of 


abreast. Milion. ‘To range in any particular class.|/ — which oil is expressed. 
ee To arrange methodically, Selden, || RA‘PID§, rap’-id. a. [rapidus, Lat.] Quick; swift 


To RANK, rangk. v. 2. To be ranged ; tobe placed. || Milton. 

Shakspearr. RAPIDITY, ri-pid’-2-12. n, s. [rapidité, Fr.] Celer- 
R WNKERS, ranzk’-hr. n. s. One who places or ar- ity 5 velocity ; swifiness. Addison. 

anges, > RA’PIDLY, rip/-id-lé. ad. Swifily ; with quick mo- 


r + 

To RA‘NKLAE, rangk’-kl: vr. n. To fester; to breed || tion. Warton. 
corruption ; to be inflamed in body or mind. Spen:|| RA/PIDNESS, rip/-Id-nas. n. s. Celerity; swift- 
ser, j ness, 

RA/NKLY, rfingk’-lé. ad. Loxuriaatly ; abundantly. || RA’PIER, rh’-pd-@r. 113. n.s, [rapier,Germ.] A 
Sversr.  Raneidly 3 with strong scent. More.|| _ sort of sword used only in thrusting. Shakspeare. 
Coursely; grossly. Slakspeare. RAPIER-FISH, ra’-pé-ér-fish. n. s. ‘The sword-fish. 

RA NKNESS, riagk’-nés. a.6. [pancnepye, Sax] || Grew. 

Exuberance ; superfluity of growth. Hooke. Strong || RA’PINE 4, rap’-in.-140. n. s. [rapina, Lat. ; rapine, 
scant, Bp. Taylor, Fr.] The act of plundering. King Charles. Vio- 

KANNY. ¢on-né, 2. s. The shrewmouse. Brown, | lence ; force. Milom. 

ORUNSACK, rin'stk. va. [ransata, Su, Goth.] || To RA'PINE®, rap’-in. v.a. To plunder. Sir J. 
To pluo ter; to pillage. Spenser. To search nar- Buck, Ob, T. 

cowly. Woodward. To violaie; to detlower.|| RAPPAREE’*, rip-pa-réé’. n.s. A wild Irish plun- 
Soe ne, derer, so called froin his being armed with a half 

RANSOM §. ran’-sdm. 166.2, s, [rancon, Fr. 5 ransun, ike, fermed by the Irish a rapery. Burnet. 

Saeth. aut.) Price paid for redemption from eap- || RA'PPER, vap-pér. 98. n. s. One who strikes. The 
livity or punis'nent. Davies. knocker of a door, An oath, or a lie. Bp. Parker. 

To RA'NSOM, raa‘-sdim, pv. a. [raungonner, Fr.] To'| RA‘PPORT, rip-pdrt’. n. s. insane, Fr.) Relation ; 
reseem from captivity or punishment. Fos. xii. || _ reference ; proportion. Temple. Not used. 

RAVUNSOMER, raw-sdin-dr. r,s, One that redeems., |} To RAPT, rhpt va. To ravish; to put in ecstasy. 
Old Morality of every Man, * Chapman. 

HA NSOMLESS. ran“sim-lés. a. Free from ransoin, || RAPT, ript. ns. A tance; an eestasy. Bp. Mor- 
Starkepeure, ton. Rapidity. Brown. 

To RANTS, rat. v. 2. [randea, Dutch.] To rave in || RA/PTOR®, or RA/PTER®, rip’-tar. n. s. [raptar, 
violent or ligh-sounding og > ©, Withoul propor- Lat.) A ravisher; a plunderer. Drayton. 

f 





lienable dignity of thought. speare, RA‘PTURES, rap’-tshare. 461, n.s. Violent seizure. 
RANT. rant. vs. Uigh-sounding language unsup- Chapman, E ; wansport ; violence of an 
ported hy dignity of thought. Granrille. pleasing passion ; enthusiasm ; uncommon heat 
RA NTER, rint-tr, 93, a. 8. A ranting low; one || imagination. Holyday. Rapidity; haste. Afil- 
ot a wrewhe t sect called Ranters. Bp. Tall. + || tone 
BA NTIPOLE, rant'-¢-pole. a. [from rent.) Wild ;|| RA'PTURED, rfp’-tshtir’d. 359. a. Ravished ; trans 
roving} rekist. Congreve. A iow word, || ported. Thomson. <A bad word. 
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RAS 


RAT 


—nd, mdve, nér, nét ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—éil 3—pbind ;—thin, THis. 
Oe 


gg Egg hl eee taba n.s. An enthusiast. 
RA‘PTUROUS, rap-tshir-ds. 314. a. Ecstatick ; 
ing. Re dereng 


RARE$, arc a. [rarus, Lat.; rare, Fr.] Scarce ; 
uncommon ; not uent. Shak. Excellent ; in- 
comparable ; valuable to a degree seldom found. 
Corley. Thinly scattered. Milton. Thin ; subtile ; 
not dense Raw ; not fully subdued by the 
fire. pry 


den, 
RA‘REESHOW, ri-ré-shd. n.s. [rare show.] A 
show carried in a box. a 
RAREFA/CTION, rar-ré-fak/-shdin. n.s, [Fr.] Ex- 
tension of the parts of a body, that makes it take 
up more room than it did before: contrary to con- 
densation. Wotton 
RA/REFIABLE 
faction. 


i. 
, rar’-ré-fL-4-bl. a. Admitting rare- 


The confusion observable 


RASE. n.s. A cancel. 
RASH §, rash. a. [rasch, 


Y among oor authors in this 
word sufficiently shows how inconvenient it is to make 
the same letters sound differently when a different 
sense is conveyed. Dr. Johnson seems aware of this 
when he recommends a different orthography for this 
word, a8 it acquires a different meaning ; but he does 
not tell us whether rave is to be pronounced like race 
or rate ; nor do any of our orthoépists make this dis- 
tinetion of sound according to the sense. With great 
deference to Dr. Johnson, perhaps such a distinction, 
both in sound and spelling, is unnecessary and embar- 
rassing. The best way, therefore, in my opinion, will 
be always to spell this word with the: as in razor, 
and to preneanee it with the z when it is written rase. 
—See Bown, W. 


A slight wound. Hooker. 

: Dut. ; rask, Sueth.] Hasty; 
violent; precipitate ; acting without caution or re- 
flection. Ascham. Hasty; requiring haste. Shuk. 


To RA‘REFY §, rar/-ré-fl. 183. v. a. [rarefier, Fr.; Quick ; sudden : as, ras) npowder, Shak. Cora 
raré and fio, Lat.) To make thin : contrary to con-|| 0 dry in the straw that it falls out with handling. 
dense. ‘Thomson, Grose. ; 

To RA‘REFY, rar-ré-fl. von. To become thin, || RASH, rash. n. s. [rascia, Ital.} Satin. Minsheiw. 

~  Druden. : [corrupted probab’ ly from rush, or rouge, red.] An 

RARELY, rare’-Ié. ad. Seldom ; not ofien ; not orescence on the body; a breaking out. ; 

Finely ;_ nicely ; accurately. |) 7 RASH®*, rash. v. a. [ To cut into 









frequently. Fil. 
atenecs 


are, 

RA‘RENESS, rdre’-nés. x. s, Uncommonness ; state 
of happening seldom ; wt ag Bacon. Value 
arising from scarcity. Bacon. Thinness ; tenuity. 
Distance from each other; thinness. 

RA'RITY, rd/-ré-té, n. s. [rarité, Fr. ; raritas, Lat.) | 
Uncommonness ; infrequency. Spectator. A thing | 
valued for its scarcity. Shakspeare, 

RARITY, r&r’¢-(2. 530. n.s, Thinness; subtilty : 

the contrary to density. Bentley. 

Kr The difference in the pronunciation of these words 
is not ouly necessary to convey their different signifi- 
cation, but to show their different etymology. The 
first comes to us from the French rarcté, and tho last | 
+ ge the mecca wick, thorefare, eres, to! 
the most settled analogy of our anguage, oug! o have | 

WY. 








| 





the antepenultimate syllable short rinciples, 
No. 511; also the word Cmastity. 


R 
‘ re, 
RA'SHLY .Tash’-Ié, ad, Hastily; 


tion; 
RASP, 


ry. Bacon. 
To RASP §, rasp. v.a. [raspen, 


RA‘SPATOR 


l Mone brn Ita}. 
1eces 3 lo divide; to split asunder. i 
ASHER, rish’-dr. 98. ns. A thin slice of bacon. 


violently ; without 
due consideration. Shake 


peare. 
RA’/SHNESS, rish/-nés. n. s. Foolish contempt of 


danger ; inconsiderate heat of temper; precipita- 
3 temerity. Hooker. Cece 

rasp. n.s, [raspo, Ital.) A delicious berry 
that grows on a species of the bramble ; a raspher- 
Germ. ; 


rasper, Fr. 
To rub to powder with a very rough file. vine 


man, 
RASP, rasp. n.s. A large, rough file, commonly used 


wood, Moxon. 


lo wear awa 
y, rasp/-4-tar-4. n. s. 


{raspatoire, Fr.} 


eee i : A chirurgeon’s rasp. Wiseman, 
‘ae sre iereate are RA/SPER®, ris’-po n. 8. A scraper. Sherwood. 
lean deer ; still in use, Drayton. RA‘SPBERRY, or Rasberry, ras'-bér-¢. jrisp’- 


RA/SCAL*, ras/-kil. a. Mean; low. Syenser, 

RASCA‘LLION, ris-kél’-yéin. 113. n. s. One of the 
lowest Ne. Huiibras, 

RAscALT Y, ras-kal’-é-8. n. s. The low, mean 
people. Glanville. 

RA'SCALLY, ras/-kil-¢. a. Mean; sorry; base ; 
worthless. S. ; } 

To RASE§, raze, or rise. v. a. [written rase or 
raze.] [raser,Fr.; rasus, Lat.] To skim; to strike 
on the surface. Shak. To overthrow ; to destroy ;, 
to root up. Milton. To blot out by rasure ; ‘to| 
erase. Bp. Fisher. 

There seems to be no smal) difficulty in settlin the! 
orthography and pronunciation of this word. Dr. John-|| R 
sou advises, when it signifies to strike slightly, to! 
write it rase; and when it signifies to ruin, rare, 
Whatever may be the utility of this distinctiou to the 








eye, the ear asoms to have made no such distinction in| 
the sound of the #; as graze, which is evidently form. | R 
ed from this word, and seems to have been adopteil R 


for the purpose of signifying to atrike slightly, has pre- | 
served the « ; while erase, which means to destroy, to! 
expunge, to take away entirely, ia by all our orthoé- | 
tata, except Dr. Kenrick, proneabeed with the s pure. TR 
at rase, whether signifying to strike slightly, or to. 
overthrow, has been 30 generally pronounced with the | 
# like :, that most of our writera have adopted the Jat-. 
ter character; and this sound, it may be observed, | 
Seeins inore agreeable to the analogy of verbs in this | 
termination than that in erase. 437, 467. Bat, as noth- 
ing seains to be more fixed in the language than the | 
sharp hissing sound of s in erase, 80, 
tage were tor compound the difference, perlinpa it 
would be easier to bring rase to the sound of race, as 
Mr. Elphinstan has done, than ¢rase to the sound of 
frave.as Dr. Kenrick has done: but to sound it with | 
hissing #, when it is written raze, aa Mr. Sheridan | 
done, is & wolecism in pronunciation ; for, though «| 
pag gves into the sound of z, < never gues into Lint 
z 


YS 


RA‘SURE, ri’-zhire. 452. [See Rase. 


RAT 9, rat. ns. 


| RA’TABLY, ra’-t4-blé. ad. Proport 
RATAPT A, rat-d-{@-4. n.s, A liquor prepared from 


ATA/N, ra 
ATCOH, ratsh. n. s. [In clockwork.] A sort of wheel 


thereb 
ATES rh 


if analogy and|| Jo RATE 


bér-ré, Perry.J n. s. A kind of berry. Morti- 


mer, 
RASPBERRY-BUSH, ris’-bér-ré-bish. nm. s. A 


ies of bramble, 


n.s. [rasu- 
ra, Lat.] ‘The act of scraping or shaving. Bp. 
Fisher, A mark in a writing where something 
has been rubbed out. Ayliffe. 

[ratte, Dutch; rat, Fr.] An animal 
of the mouse kind that infests houses and sbips. 
Shak.— To smell a rat. To be put on the watch 
by suspicion as the eat by the scent of a rat; to sus- 


et danger. Hudibras. 
TABLE, ra’-tA-bl. a, [from rate.] Set at a cer- 


tain value. Camden. 
tonably, 


the kernels of apricots and spirits. Congreve. 
t-tiin’. ms. An Indian cane. 


which serves to lift up the detents every hour, and 
make the clock strike. Bailey. 

te, n.s, [ratus, Lat, ; rate, old Fr.J Price 
fixed on any thing. Locke. Allowance seitled, 
2 Kings, xxv. Degree; comparative height or 
value. Shak, Quantity assignable. Shut. Prin- 
ciple on which value is’vet. South. Mauner of do- 
ing why thing; clegree to which any thing is done. 
Shaft, “Vax imposed by the parish. Prior. 

, rate. ya. ‘To value at a certain price. 
Shak, [reita, (cel. ; rete, Goth. ; rate, Sueth.] To 
chide hastily and vehemently. Shakspeare. 


To RATE, rite. r. n. To make an estimate, Aet- 


tlermell. 


RA’TER:?, riv‘-tir. 2. s. One who makes an estimate. 


Whitlock. 


\ RATH, rath. n.s. A bill, Spenser, 
753 


RAT / RAV 
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RATH §, rth. a. [pad, hpe’, Sax.] Early; soon;|| To make a quick, sharp noise, with frequent repe- 


coming before the usual time. Wicliffe. Ob. J. titions and collisions of bodies not very sonorous: 
RATH*, rath. ad. [pad, Sax.] Soon; betimes;|| when bodies are sonorous, it is called jingling. 


early. Chaucer. Job, xxxix. 'To speak eagerly and noisily. Dryden. 
RA‘THER, rirn’-dr, or ri’-rudr. ad. [this is a| To RA’TTLE, rav-. v. a. To move any thing so 
comparative from rath; paSop, Sax.) More wil-|| as to make a rattle or noise. Dryden. To stun with 
lingly ; with better liking. Common Prayer. Pref- | a noise; to drive with a noise, Shak. To scold; 
erebly to the other ; with better reason. Locke. In|} _ to rail at with clamour. Arbuthnot. —  _ 
a — — = pe ga ga yas agri ed lige ce s. A “ied per ge te 
roperly. Shak. Especially. Shak.—To have|| peated. Prior, Empty talk. Hakevwill, 
ah : To desire in preference. Rogers. An instrument which agitated makes a clattering 
&7- Dr. Johnson tells us, that this word is the compara- || PO!SE- Raleigh, A plant. An herb resembling a 
tive of rath,a Saxon word, signifying soon, and that cock’s one louse-wort. ; 
it still retains its original signification ; as we may say, i RA‘TTLEHEADED, riv’-tl-héd-éd. a. Giddy ; not 
“I would sooner do a thing,” with as much propriety rns 
as, “1 would rather do it.” Some very respectable || RATTLESNAKE, rft’-tl-sndke. n. s. A kind of 
speakers pronounce this word with the first syllable | ot. Grew. 
like that in rd-ven; and Mr. Nares has adopted this || RATTLESNAKE Root, rit’-tI-snike-rddt. n. s. A 
ronunciation, Dr, Ash an iley seem to be o} : “stat at ee yor 
hoor opinion ; but all the other orthoépists, from whom | plant, "the Gas : Vi anak ues a remedy 
we can certainly know the quantity of the vowel, as, | agaiust the hing os @ ratueanake. 2 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, RA’TTLING*®, rat -tl-ing. Nn. &. Noise produced by 
W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, Buchanan, and Entick, make || the wheels of a carriage in swift motion; any re- 
it short. There is a pronunciation of this, and some ated noise. Nah. iii. 
few other words, which may not improperly be called || RAT’TOON ft, rat-td6n’. n.s. A West-Indian fox. 
diminutive. Thus, in familiar conversation, when we | R AU'CITY §, raw’-sé-14. n. s. [raucus Lat.] Hoarse- 
wish to express very little, we sometimes lengthen the ness : loud, rough noise. Bacon. J 


vowel, and pronounce the word as if written leetle. In MLyT 8 . 

the same manner, when er ga signifies just preferable | = COUS®, raw’-kds. a. Hoarse ; harsh. Ty. of 
we lengthen the firat vowel, and pronounce it long and | ae * 

sauder if written rayther ; and this, perhaps, may be || RAUGHT, rawt. The — and part. pass. of 
the reason that the long slender sound of the vowel has); reach. Snatched; reached; attained. J 

so much obtalned ; for usage seems to be clearly on the |) Jip RAUNCH*. See 70 Wrencu. 

side of the other pronunciation, and reap. f requires || Jo RA‘VAGE 6, rav/-vidje. 90. v. a. [ravager, Fr) 


it, as this word is but the old comparative of the word | m ° - ° his 
SO cate. ic || To lay waste; to sack ; to ransack ; to spoil; to 


| illage ; to plunder. Addison. 

RATIFIA ¢, rat-d-0e’. n.s. A liquor, flavoured with || RA'V GE, v/-vidje. n. s. Spoil; ruin; waste. 
fruit kernels. et ee 

RATIFICA’TION, rit-té-f@-ka/-shdn. n.s. The act|} RA/VAGER, r&v’-vidje-dr. 98. n.s. Plunderer ; 
of ratifying ; confirmation. spoiler. 

RA‘/TIFIER, rit’td-fl-dr. 98. n.s. The person or|| To RAVE §, rave. v. gf goa Dutch ; réver, Fr.] 
thing that ratifies. Shakspeure. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. Wiseman. 

To RA’TIFY §, rdt’té-f1. v. a. [ratifier, Fr.; ratum To burst out into furious exclamations, as if mad. 
facio, Lat.] To confirm; to settle; to establish. Sandys. To be unreasonably fond. Locke. 
Hooker. To RA’VEL§, rav/-vl. 102. rv. a. [ravelen, Dutch.) 

RA‘TING*, ri/-ting. 2. s. Chiding ; scolding. Locke.|| To entangle ; to entwist one with another ; to make 

RA‘ TIO, ri'-shé-d. n. s. [Lat.] The relation which || intricate; to involve. Waller. To unweave; to 
one thing has to another of the same kind, in re- unknit : as, to ravel out a twist or piece of knit 
spect to magnitude or quantity; rule of propor-|| work. Shak, To burry over in confusion. Digby. 
tion. Cheyne. ; To RA'VEL, rav’-vl. v. n. To fall into perplexity 

To RATIO'CINATE$, rash-+-és’-¢-nate. v.n.[ra-|| or confusion. Shek. To work in perplexity; to 
tiorinor, Lat.] To reason; to argue. Sir W. Petty.|| busy himself with intricacies. Zemple. ‘To be un- 

RATIOCINA’TION, rish-¢-6s-¢-nd/-shdo. 536. n.s.|| woven. rf rage 
The act of reasoning; the act of deducing conse- || RA‘ VELLN, rav’-lin. n.s. [Fr.] [In fortification.} 
ep from premises. Brown. A work that consists of two faces, that make a sa- 

RATIOCINATIVE, rash-¢-ds’-¢-n4-tlv. a. Argu-|| _lient angle, commonly called half moon by the sol- 
mentative; advancing by process of discourse.||  diers. Dict. 

ale. RA‘VEN §, ra/-vn. 103. n. s. [hnepn, Sax] A 

RA TION*, ri’-shdin. n.s. [Fr.] A certain allow-|| large, black fowl, said to be remarkably voracious. 
ance, or share of provisions. Burke. Shakspeare. 

RA’/TIONAL §, rash’-fn-4l. 507. a. (rational, Fr.;|| To RAVEN, rav’-vn. 103. v. a. [pearran, Sax.} 
rationalis, Lat.] Having the power of reasoning.|} To obtain by violence; to reave. Haxewill. To 
Hammond. Agreeable to reason. Milton. Wise ;|| devour with great eagerness and rapacity, Shak, 
judicious : as, a rational man. To RA'VEN, rav'-vn. v.n, To prey with rapacity. 

RA‘TIONAL*, rash’-in-al. n.s. A rational being.|| Gen. xt. 

‘ RA’‘VENER?, riv’-vn-dr. n.s. One that plunders. 


Young. 
RATIONA'LE, rash-4-d-ndle’. ».s. A detail with || Gover. 

reasons. Blackwall. RA‘VENING*, riv’-vn-Ing. n. s. Violence ; propen- 
RA‘TIONALIST, rash’-dn-dl-list. n. s. One whol) sity to plunder, St. Luke, xi. 

proceeds in his disquisitions and practice wholly || RA‘VENOUS, rav’-vn-ds. @. Furiously voracious ; 

upon reason. Bacon, hungry to rage. Ezek. xxxix. 
RATIONA‘LITY, rash-¢-6-nAl’-4-14. n. s. The pow- RA'VENOUSLY, rav/-vn-fs-I8. ad. With raging 

er of reasoning. Gov. of the Tongue. Reasona-}) voracity. Burnet. 

bleness, Brown. || RA/VENOUSNESS, riiv/-vn-ds-nés. m, s. Rage for 
RA’TIONALLY, rash’-An-Al-é. ad. Reasonably;|| prey; furious voracity. Hale. 

with reason. Sovth. RA'VER?, ra/-vir. n. s. One who raves. Sher- 
RA'TIONALNESS, rash/-dn-Al-nés. 2. s. The state !| wood. 

















of being rational, RA’VIN, riv’-in. n.s. [from raven : this were better 
RA‘TSBANE $, rats’-bane. n.s. [rat and bane.]|| written raven.) Prey; food gotten by violence. 
Poison for rats; arsenick. L’ Estranee. Nah. ii. Rapine ; rapaciousness. Ray, 
RA TSBANED®, rits’-bind. a. Poisoned by rats- || RA/VIN®, rav’-In. a. Ravenous. Shakspeare. Ob. J 
bane. Siacines, RA'VINE*, riv'-in. ns. tre) A great flood. In 
RATTEEN, rit-tédn’. ns. A kind of stuff. Siif. | modern times, a deep hollow usually formed by a 


To RATTLES, rival. 405. ron. [ratelen, Dutch.]'| flood ; any nollow pase. 
; Wot 


REA 


REA 
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RAVINGS, ra/-ving. n. s. Furious exclamation. |} 
. 

RAVINGLY, ri’-ving-lé. 410 ad. With frenzy; | 


with distraction. Sidney. 
To RA‘VISH 4, rav’-ish. v. a. [ravir, Fr.] To con- || 
stuprate by force ; to deflower by violence. Lam. v. |. 
To take away by violence. Wiclifie. ‘To delight; |! 
to rapture ; to transport. Card. iv. 
RAVISHER, rav‘-ish-dr. 98. n. s, [ravissenr, Fr.] 
He that embraces a woman by violence. Spenser. 
One who takes any thing by violence. Pope. 
RA’VISHING®, ray" -ish-iay . n. 8. Rapture ; trans- 
rt. Feitham, 
RA'VISHINGLY, rav’-ish-ing-lé, ad. To extremity 
of pleasure. Chapman, 
RA'VISHMENT, rav’-ish-méat. m. s. [rarissement, 
| 
| 


| 

Fr.] Violation; forcible constupration, Raleigh. 

el ecstasy; pleasing violence 
a. 


Transport ; 
on the mind. 
RAW §, raw. a. [ipeap, Sax. ; raa, Dan.; rowe, Dut. 
Not subdued by the fire. Spenser. Not coverec 
with the skin. Lev. xiii. Sore. Spenser. Imma- 
ture; unripe; not concocted. Unseasoned ; unripe 
igh. New. Shak. Bleak; chill; cold 
with damp. wer. Not decocted. Bacon.’ Not 
Spun or twisted ; as, raw silk. Not adulterated or 


mixed: as, raw spirits. Dare of flesh. Spenser. 
RA’WBONED, raw’-bbud. 359.¢ 
with flesh. Spenser. 
RA’ WHEAD, raw’-héd. n.s. The name of a spectre 
_mentioned to fright ebildren. Dryden. 
RA‘WISH®, raw’-ish. a. Cold with damp. Murston. 
RA‘WLY, raw’-lé. ad. In a raw manner. Sherwood. 
. Unskilfully ; without experience. Without care ; 
without provision. Shakspeare. 
RA'WNESS, raw’-nés. n, s. State of being raw. || 
Bacon. Unskilfulness. Hakewill. Hasty manner. 


RAY§,rd. n.s. [raie, rayon, Fr.] A beam of light. | 
ilton. Any lustre, corporeal or intellectual. Mil- 
ton. [raye, Fr. ; raia, Lat.) A fish. Ainsworth. An 
vherb. Atusworth. For array, or order. [reye, Teut.) 
pave: For array, or dress, B. Jonson. i] 
To Y, ra. v.a. [rayer, Fr.) To streak; to mark || 
In long lines. Chaucer. ‘To shoot forth. Thomson. | 
“fo foul; to beray. Spenser. To array. Prompt. |! 


in skill. 


RA’ WBONES®, raw’-bone. a. Having bones 


scarcely covered 





! 


© 








arv. i 
RA‘YLESS*, rd’-lés, a. Dark without a ray. Young. || 
RAZE, raze. n.s. [rayz, Span.] A root of ginger ; | 
commonly written race. Shakspeare. 


' 
EP This word is generally pronounced Jike the noun | 
race, but improperly. It is derived from the Spanish 
“’rayt, a root, and should either bo pronounced with the 
/ 2, or written with thec, W. 


ToRAZE §, raze. [See Rasx,] 0.2. [raser, Fr. ;rasus, | 
sat te oocrens to bine to sabveat, aeney. 
»To efface. Shakspeare. To extirpate. Shakspeare. 
RA'ZOR 6, rd’-zir. 166. ns. (Lat,} A. knife with || 

4 thick blade and fine edge used in shaving. | 


oker. 
’ZORS of a Boar. A boar's tusks. 
RAUZORABLE, ri’-zir-é-bl. a, Fit to be shaved. 





. Ob. J. 

RA‘ZORBILL*, ri/-zir-bil. 2». s. A web-footed 

bird; the alka. 

BAZORFISH, rh/-vdr-fish, n.#. A fish. Carew. 
‘ZURE, ra’-zhire. 484. n. s. [rasure, Fr. ; rasura, 
at.) Act of erasing. Sh ; 
is ani rable particle used by the Latins, and 

. from them borrowed by us, to denote iteration or 

‘backward action : as, return. to come back; to re- 

i live again; repercussion, the act of driving 

: reciprocation, as to recriminate. It is put 
arbitrarily before verbs and verbal nouns, 

that many words so compounded will perha 
found, which it Was not necessary to insert. It 
imes adds little to the simple meaning of the 


, Te-db-sdrb’. x. a. [re andl absorb.) 
swallow up again; to suck up again. Kirwan. 








|R 


ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—+hin, THis. 
REACC ESS, ré-fik-sés’. n. s. Visit renewed. Hake- 


will, 

To REACH, rétsh. 227. v. a. Ancient preterit 
rauglt. [paecan, Sax.) To touch with the hand ex- 
tended. Milton. To arrive at; to attain any thin 
distant ; to strike from a distance, Druden. To 
strike from a distant place. Dryden, 'T'o teteb from 
some place distant, and give. 2 J2sdr. ‘To bri 
forward from a distant place. St. Jolin, xx. To hold 
out; to stretch forth, Hooker. To attain; to gaia, 
to obtain. Cheyne. To transfer. Rowe. To peue- 
trate to. Locke. To be adequate to. Locke. To 
extend to. Milton. To extend; to spread abroad. 
Milton. To take in the band. Milton. 'To deceive; 
to overreach. South. 

To REACH, retsh. 352. v.n. To be extended. 
Hooker. To be extended far. Shak. To | pin 
trate, 2 Chr. xxviii. "To make efforts to attain. Locke, 

REACH, rétsh. n.s, Act of touching or seizing by 
extension of the hand. Power of reaching or taking 
in the hand, Locke. Power of attainment or man- 
agement. Locke. Power; limit of faculties. Ad- 
dison. Coutrivance ; artful scheme; deep thought. 
Hayward. A fetch; an artifice to obtains some 
distant advantage. ». ‘Tendency to distant 
consequences. Shakspeare. Extent, Milton. 

RE/ACHER‘, rétsh’-dr. 2.s. One who fetches from 
some distant place, and gives. Life of A. Wood. 

To REA‘CT §, ré-Akt’. v. a, [re and act.) To return 
the impvlse or impression, Arbuthnot. 

REACTION, ré-ak’/-shan. n. 6. [reaction, Fr.] The 
reciprocation of any impulse or force impressed, 
nadie by the body on which such impression is 
made : action and reaction are equal. cton. 

READ, rééd. n. «. [pw@d, Sax.] Counsel, Sternhold. 
Saying; sentence ; saw. Spenser. 
o) RE D4, rééd. v.a. pret. read ; part. pass. read. 

zban, Sax.] To peruse any thing written. Shak. 
‘o discover by characters or marks. Spenser. To 
learn by observation. Shak. To know fully, Shak. 
To advise. [See To AREaD.] Spenser. To sup- 


zt ess. SS 7 
To READ. reed, BOT. v.n. To perform the act of 


rusing writing. Deut. xvii. To be studious in 
Pooks. Taylor, ‘To know by reading. Swift. 
raeda, Icel.] To tell; to declare. Spenser. 

READ. réd. 231. a a. [from read ; the verb 
read is pronounced reed ; the pret. and part. red.] 
Skilful by reading. iene 

REA‘DABLE*, rééd’-4-bl. a. That may be read ; 
fitto be read, Hurd, 

READE’PTION, ré-Ad-@p/-shan. n. s. [re and adep- 

tus, Lat.] Recovery ; act of regaining. Bacon, 

EA‘DER, rééd’-dr. 98. n. s. [neadepe, Sax.] One 

that peruses any thing written. B. Jonson. One 

studious in books, Dryden. One whose office is to 
read yers in claorches: Svift. 

REA’ SHIP, rééd/-dr-ship. 2. s. The office of 
Ei ig? a9 Swift. : ; 
REA‘DILY, réd/-dé-lé. 234. ad, Expeditely ; with 

little hinderance or delay, Milton. : 

REA‘DINESS, réd/-dé-nés. n. s. Expediteness ; 

mptitude. Bacon. The state of being ready or 
t for any thing. Shak. Facility; freedom from 
hinderance or o tion. Holder. State of being 
willing or prepared. ; 

REA‘DING, rééd/-ing. 410, n. s. [peading, Sax.) 
Study in books ; perusal of books. Watts. A lec- 
ture; a prelection. Publick recital. Hooker. Va- 
riation of copies. Arbuthnot. 

To READJOU/RN*, ré-Adjarn’. v. a. [re and ad- 
journ.] To put off again to another time ; to cite or 
summon again. Cotgrave. 

To READJU'ST*, ré-ad-jast’. v.a. [re and adjust. 
To put in order again what had been + emt 


Fiedding. 

READMISSION, ré-Ad-mish’-fn. n. s. The act of 
admittin in. Arindinet, . 

To READMIT, ré-Ad-mit’. v. a. [re and admit.) To 
let in again. Milton. 

READMI’TTANCE*®, ré-Ad-mit’-tnse. n. s. Allow- 
ance to enter again. me 


REA 





REA 





7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 
Jo READO'PT*, ré-d-ddpt’. v. a. [re and adopt.) || To REAR*, os —— place so as to protect 
ott 


To adopt again. Your 
To REA 
again; to deck anew. Blackmore 


READVE/RTENCY®, réid-vér-t8n-sd. n.s. [re || 


and advertency.| The act of reviving, Norris. 

REA’DY §, réd-dé. 234. a. [hnad, hned, Sax.) 
Prompt; not delayed. Temple. Fit for a purpose ; 
= to _<. Shak, a ared; pi eg to any 
‘esigu. Job, xv. Willing; eager; quick. Spenser. 
Beng at the point; not Dea ai about to do 
or be. Jol, xv. Being at hand; next to hand, 
Dryden, Facile ; easy ; opportune ; near. Hooker. 
Quick ; not done with hesitation. Richardson. 
Expedite ; nimble ; not embarrassed ; not slow. 
Watts— To make ready. ‘To make things ready. 
To make preparations. St. Mark, xiv. 

REA/DY, réd’-dé. ad, Readily; so as not to need 
delay. Numbers, xxxii. 

REA‘DY, réd/-dé. n.s, Ready money. Arlndhnot. 

To REA‘DY*, réd/-dé. v. a. To set things in order. 


Brooke. 

REAFFIRMANCE, ré-af-fér’-manse. n.s. Second 
confirmation. Ayliffe. 

REAK®, réék. n.s. [peye, Sax.] A rush. Drant. 

RE’AL §, ré/-Al. a. [real, Fr.; realis, Lat.] Relating 
to things, not persons; not persons). Bacon. Not 
fictitious ; not imaginary ; tne; genuine. Glanville. 

Pore Consisting of things immovable, as land. 
ild, 

RE‘AL*, ré/-Al. a, & One of the scholastic- 

RE/ALIST*, ré/-fl-ist. § al philosophers, who main- 
tained opinions directly opposite to those of the 
Nominalists. Burton. — - 

RE’AL*, ré/-al, n. s. [relt, Span. ; rea/, Fr.] A Span- 
ish sixpence. Swinturne. 

RE’ALGAR, ré/-fl-gir. n.s. A mineral. Harris. 

REA’‘LITY, ré-al’-é-1é. n. s. [realité, Fr.) Truth ; 
verity; what is, not what merely scems. Addison, 
Something intrinsically important ; not merely mat- 
ter of show. Milton. 

Tv RE/ALIZE$, ré/-fil-ize. v. a. Yrealiser, Fr.] To 
bring into being or act. Glanville. To convert 
money into land, 

REALIZA/‘TION*, ré-Al-¢-z4/-shan. n. s. [realisa- 
tion, Fr.] The act of realizing. Cotgrare. 

70 REALLE'GE*, ré-al-lédje’, v. a. Treatieger, Fr.} 
To allege again. Cotgrave. 

RE/ALLY, ré-dl-é. ad. With actual existence. 
Pearson. In truth ; truly; not seemingly only. 
hg x It is a slight corroboration of an opin- 
ion. , 

REALM, rélm. 234. n. 8. [realme, old Fr.) A king- 

* dom; a king’s dominion. Spenser. Kingly gov- 
ernment. Pope. 

RE‘ALTY, ré’-Al-té. ns. Loyalty. Milton. Reali- 
y; More. 

REAM, réme. 227. n. s. [peam, Sax.] A bundle of 

af Be containing twenty quires. Pope. 

o REA‘NIMATE, ré-in’-né-mite. ra. fire and 
animo, Lat.) To revive; to restore to life. Glan- 


ville, 
To REANNEX, ré-fn-néks’. v. a. To annex again. 
acon, 
To REAP $§, . 227. v. a. [prpan, Sax.] To cut 
corn at tbs Lev. xix. as ather 5 i obtain. 


looker, 
To REAP, répe. v. n. To harvest. Psalm exxvi. 
REA’PER, ré’-par. 98. n. s. [pipene, Sax.] One 


REA'PINGHOOK, re-ping-hbOk, ns. | 
‘GHOOK, ré/-ping-hédk. n.s. [reaping 
and hook] A hook used to cut corn in harvest. 
Dryden. 
To REAPPA/REL*, ré-Ap-par’-@1. v. a. [re and 
A, To clothe again. Donne. 

REAPP EA‘/RANCE*, ré-Ap-péer’-finse. n. s. Act of 
tog eae : . 
REAPPLICA’TION?®, ré-Ap-plé-ka’-shia. n. s. Act 

of applying anew. Norris. 
The hinder 


REAR §, rére. 227. n. s. bpm Fr.] 
troop of an army, or the hinder line of a ficet. 
Knolles, The last class ; the last in order. Peach. 





a 


he rear. 


° i ¢t . . -. 
RN, réd-ddrn’. v. a. To decorate ||} REAR, rére. 227. a. [hne gf ite Raw ;_ half 
yot, 


roasted ; half sodden. Sir 7’. 


7 This word is frequently, but corruptly, pronounced 
as if written rare. But though rear, rhyming with feer, 
is the true pronunciation, we must not suppose it to 
have the Icast affinity and signification with rear, be- 
hind. Junius and Skinner derive this word from the 
Saxon word Arere, signifying fluent, or trembling, like 
the white or yolk of un egg when unconcocted ; hence 
Junius explains the phrase « reer-egg, a trembling 
eg2; and Skinner imagines that this word may come 
from the Greek word 'Piw, to flow, because unconcoet- 
ed oggs casily flow or move about; or he supposes that 
our word rear, and the Suxon Arere, may possibly come 
from the Latin rarus, as opposed to denee, because 





eges, when boiled, lose their fluidit y, and grow thick. 
| This derivation of Skinner seems a hittle too far-fetch- 
| od. Whatever may be its origin in the Saxon, it seems 
! to have been used in that language for crude and ua- 
concocted ; from the Saxon it comes to us in that sense, 
and, in my opinion, ought to be written as well as pro- 
nounced rere. WW. 

| 


REAR, rére. ad. Early : a provincial word. Gay. 
To REAR(§, rére. vr. a. [pepan, Sax.] To raise up. 
1 Esdr. v. To lift up from a fall. Spenser. To 
move upwards. Milton. To bring ri to matarity. 
Bacon. To educate ; to instruct. Southern. To 
exalt; to elevate. Prior. To rouse; to stir up. 
Dryden. To raise ; to breed. Harte. [penan, 
Sax.] To achieve; to obtain. & . <8 
REA‘/RWARD, rére’-wird, n. s. [from reer and 
ward.] The last troop. Sidney. The end; the 
tail; @ train behind. Shak, The latter part. Shak. 
REA‘RMOUSE, rére’-médse. n. s. [hpepemury, 
Sax.] The leather-winged bat. Abbet. 
7’ REASCE'ND, ré-ds-sénd’. r. n. To climb again. 


To EAC R Ty ré-ds-sénd’, v, a, To mount again. 

ison. 

REA‘SON $, ré/-zn: 170, 227. [See Ratsin.] n. 8. 
[raison, Fr.; ratio, Lat.] The power by which 
man deduces one proposition from another, or pro- 
cecds from premises to consequences ; the rational 
faculty ; discursive power. Hooker, Cause ; _—— 
or principle. Hammond. Ffficient cause. 4 
Final cause. Locke. Argument; ground of per- 
suasion; motive. Tilletson. Ratiocination 3 dis- 
cursive act. Daries. Clearness of faculties. Shak, 
Right; justice. Spenser. Reasonable claim ; just 
= Bp. Taylor. Rationale ; just account. 

earson. Moderation ; moderate demands. Addi- 


son. 

To REA’SON, r¥-zn. v. 2. [raisonner, Fr.] To ar- 
gue rationally ; to deduce consequences justly from 
premises. Locke. To debate ; to discourse ; to 
talk; to take or give an account. Shak. To raise 
disquisitions jto make inquiries. St. Luke, v. 

To REA‘SON, ré’-2zn, v. a. To examine rationally. 
Burnet. 'To persuade by argument. Addison. 





| REASONABLE, ré/-zn-f-bl. a. Having the faculty 


of reason; endued with reasnn. Sidney. Acting, 
speaking, or thinking rationally. Haiward. Just ; 
rational; agreeable to reason. Wilkinx, Not im- 
en hak. ‘Tolerable; being in mediocrity, 
vane. 
REA’SONABLENESS, ré/-zn-4-bl-nés. n. s. The 
faculty of reason. Agreeableness to reason. Clar- 
endon, Compliance with reason. Hale. Moder- 


ation. 

REA‘SONABLY, ré/-zn-f-blé. ad. Agreeably to 
reason. Dryden. Moderately; in a degree reach- 
ing to mediocrity. Bacon. 

REA‘SONER, ré’-zn-fir. 98. 7.8. [raisonneur, Fr.} 
One who reasons; an arguer. Blackmore. 

REA/SONING, ré’-zn-ing. 410. nm, s. Argument. 
Wisdom, vii. 

REA‘SONLESS, r’-zn-lés. a. Void of reason. Shak. 

/REASSE/MBLAGE?, ré-ds-stm’-blaje. ns. State 





ef being again brought together. Harris. 
| To REASS YMBLE® ré-fs-smy bi. v.a. [re and as- 
| semble.) To collec Milton. 


t anew. 
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To REASSE/RT, ré-ds-sért’. v. a. To assert anew ; 
to maintain afier suspension or cessation. Afterbury. 
To REASSU ME, ré-as-shime’. v, a. [reassumo, Lat.] 
. To resume ; to take again. Milton. 
See Principles, No. 454, and the word Assume. W. 
o REASSU’RE, ré-d-share’. v. a. [reassurer, Fr.] 
To free from fear ; to restore from terrour. Dryden. | 
RE/ASTINESS*, réés’-1é-nés. m.s. State of being | 
rancid. Cotgrave. 
RE/ASTY®, rés’-té. a. iperape @ corruption of | 
«erusty.]) Covered with a kind of rust, and having 
@ rancid taste: a word applied to dried meat, par- 
ticularly to bacon. Skelton. 
REATE, réte. n. s. [perhaps a corruption of reak.} 
A kind of long, sma ss, that 
“and complicates itself together. Wadton. 
ToREATTE/MPT™, ré-At-tmt’. v.a. To try again. 


To REAVE, réve. v.a. pret. reft. [peerien, Sax.] | 
‘To take away b stealth or violence. Spenser. 

REBAPTIZA’TION, ré-bap-té-zd/-shan. n. s. Re-| 
hewal of baptism. Hooker. 

To REBAPTV’ZE$, ré-biip-tize’, v.a. [rebaptiser, ! 
Fr.] To baptize again. Ayliffe. H 

REBAPTIZER*, ré-bip-ti-zir. n. s. One that) 
" baptizes again. Howell. | 

To REBA’TES, ré-bate’. v. a. [rebatire, Fr.} To || 
blunt; to beat to obtuseness ; to deprive of keen- 

~ ness, ues 

BrBATEME T*, ré-bite’-mént. n. s. Diminution. 

ings, vi. 

REBA'TO*, ré-bi/-td, n.s. A sort of ruff. See Ra- 
BATO. Burton. 

RE/BECK, ré/-bék. n.s. [rebec, Fr.; ribecca, Ital.} 
of instrument of three strings. A kind of fiddle. 

ilton. 

REBEL 6, réb’-41. 102,492. n. s. [rebelle, Fr. ; rebellis, 

Lat] ye who opposes lawful authority by vio- 


REBEL*, réb/-él. a. [rebellis, Lat] Rebellious. 


Milton. 
To REBE'L, ré-bél. v. n. [rebello, Lat.] To rise 


4n violent ition against lawful authority. Shak. 
REBE/LLED*, re bald. part. a. Rebellious ; hav- 
. ios been guilty of rebellion. Milton. 

RE ELLER, ré-bél/-ldr. n. s. One that rebels. 


Parfre. 
REBELLION, ré-bal/-ydn. 113. n. s. [rebellion, 
Fr. ; rebellio, Lat.] Losurrection against lawful au- 


thority. Bacon. 
REBE LIOUS, ré-bél’-yas. a. Opponent to lawful 


Kt Deut. ix. : 
REBE/LLIOUSLY, ré-bél’-yas-Id. ad. In opposition 
«oto lawful ns gars 

REBE’LLIOUSN , ré-bél/-yas-nés, %. s. The 
quality of being rebellious. Bp. Morton. 

BE/LLOW, ré-bél/-ld. v. n. To bellow in 
return; to echo back a loud noise. Spenser. 

A’/TION, ré-bd-A/-shdn. n.s. [reboo, Lat.] 

return of a loud, bellowing sound. Patrick. 

To REBO'IL®, ré-béll’. v.n. [relullio, Lat.}] To 

iztake fire ; to be hot. Sir 7’. Elyot, 

To REBOUND §, ré-bdédnd’. v. n. [rebondir, Fr. ; 
oe and a) To spring back; to be reverberat- 
‘ed; to fly back in consequence of motion impressed 
and resisted by a Greater power. Wisdom, xvii. 

To REBOU'ND, ré-bddnd’. v. a. To reverberate ; 

« to beat back. Decay of Christian Piety. 

REBOUND, ré-bédnd’. n.s. The act of flying back 
in consequence of motion resisted ; resilition. 


rowen. 
To REBRA’CE®, ré-brase’. v.a. To brace again. 


ray. 
To REBRE/ATHE®, ré-brérue’. v.a. To breathe 


again, Heywood. 
U‘FF §, ré&-baf, n, s. [rebuffade, Fr.; rebuffo, 
Nal.) Repercussion; quick and sudden resistance. 


To BU FF, ré-baf. v.a. To beat back ; to op- 


mn with sudden violence. 
REBUILD, ré-bild’. v, 2. To re-edify ; 
demolition ; to repair. Clarendon. 
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to restore } 





REBU’KABLE, ré-bi’-ké-bl. a. Worthy of repre- 
hension. Shakspeare. 

To REBU’KE 4, ré-bike’. v.a. [reboucher, Fr. ; re- 
bech, Arm.] To chide ; to reprehend ; to repress by 
objurgation. 2 Pet. ii. 

REBU’KE, ré-bike’, n.s. Reprehension ; chiding 
expression; objurgation. Psaim |xix. in low Jan- 

age, it signifies any kind of check. 1, Estrange. 


| REBU’KER, ré-ba’-kar, 98. .s. A chider; a repre- 


hender, Hosea, v. 

REBU/KEFUL+*, ré-bdke’-fal. a. Abounding in re 
buke. Huloet, Ob. T. 

REBU’KEFULLY*, ré-bike’-fil-lé. ad. With rep- 
rehension. Sir 7. Etyot 


ws in water, || REBULLITION®, réb-dl-lish’-an. n. s, [rebullio, 


a) Act of boiling or effervescing. Wotton. 

To REBU’/RY%, ré-bér’-ré. v. a. ‘To inter again. 

Ashmole. 

RE‘BUS, ré’-bis. nm. #. [redus, old Fr.; rebus, Lat.] 
A word or name represented by things; a sort of 
riddle. Peacham. . 
‘o REBUT $4, ré-bat’. v. 2. [rebuter, Fr.] To retire 
back. Spenser. ‘To return an answer : a law term. 
Blackstone. 

To REBU'T*, ré-baw’. vr. a. To beat back; to keep 
off; to drive away. Spenser. 

REBU’YTER, ré-biw-tr. 98. n. s. An answer to a 
rejoinder. Blackstone. 

To RECA/‘LL, ré-kall’. v. a. To call back; to call 
again; to revoke. Hooker. 

RE ALL®, ré-kall’, 406. n. s. Revocation; act er 
power of calling back. Milton. 

To RECA'NT §, ré-kant’. v. a. [recanto, Lat.] To 
retract ; to recall ; to contradict what one has once 
said or done. Sit le 

To RECA/NT, ré-kint’. v. n. To revoke a position ; 
to unsay what has been said. Dryden. 

RECANTA/‘TION, rék-kan-ta'-shdn. 530. n. s. Re- 
traction; declaration contradictory to a former dec- 
Jaration, Sidney. 

RECA‘NTER, ré-kAnt’-dr. 98. n.s. One who re- 
cants. Bhakspenre. 

To RECAPA’‘CITATE*, ré-ka-pas’-sé-tate, v. a. [re 
and cupacitate.| To valify again, Atterbury. 

To RECAPI’TULATE 4, ré-ka-pl’-tshi-late. 91. 
v.a, [recapituler, Fr. 3 re and capitulum, Lat.] To 
repeat again the sum of a former discourse. More. 

RECAPITULA‘TION, ré-ké-pit-tshd-la/-shan. n. s. 
Distinct repetition of t Cada points. Raleigh. 

RECAPI’‘TULATORY, _ ré-k&-pit/-tshd-la-tar-4. 
512, 557. a. Repeating again. Barrow. 

RECA/PTURE*, ré-kAp’-tshdre. ». s, A prize re- 
covered from those who had taken it. 

To RECA’PTURE*, ré-kap’-tshare. v. a. To retake 


a prize. 

To RECARNIFY®, ré-kar’-né-fl. v. @. [re and car 
nify.| To convert again into flesh. Howell. 

To RECA/RRY, ré-kar’-ré. v. a. To carry back 


Watton. 
To RECA/ST*, ré-kast’. v. a. [re and cast.] To 
throw again. Florio. To mould anew. Bp. Bur 


88. 

1o RECE/DE, ré-séed’. v. n, [recedo, Lat] To fall 
back; to retreat. Dryden. To desist; to relax any 
claim. K. Charles. 

RECEIPT, ré-séte’. 412. m. s. The act of receiv 
ing. Shak. The place of receiving. St. Matthew, 
ix. [recepte, Fr.] A note given, by which money is 
acknowledged to have been received. Reception ; 
sdvniselon, Fiboker. Reception ; welcome. Sidney. 
[recepta, low Lat. ; or recetta, “a 
1 ients for any Composition, wis 

RECEIVABLE, ré-sé/-v4-bl. a. [recevable, Fr.] Ca- 

ble of being received. Wotton. 

RECEFVABLENESS*, ré-sé/-vii-bl-nés. 2. s. Ca- 

bility of receiving. Whitlock. 

To RECEI'VE 4, ré-séve’. v.a. [recevoir, Fr. ; reci; 
io, Lat.] To take or obtain any thing as due. 
Luke, xiv. ‘To take or obtain from another. 
Sam. xviii. To take any thing communicated. , 
Locke. 'To embrace intellectually. Bacon. To 
low. Hooker. To — Acis, xv. To take, as 


Prescription of 
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into a vessel, Acts, i. To take into a place’ or 
state. St. Mark, xvi. ‘To conceive in the mind; to 
take intellectually. Shak. To entertain as a guest. 
Milton. nee 
RECEIVEDNESS, ré-sé’-véd-nés. 365. n. s. Gen- 
eral allowance. Boyle 
RECEIVER, ré-sé/-vair. 98. n, s. [receveur, Fr.] 
Oae to whom any thing is conimunicated by anoth- 
er. Shak. One to whom any thing is given or 
pest. Sprat. An officer appointed to receive pub- 
ick money. Bacon. One w rtakes of the bless- 
ed sacrament. Bp. T'aylor. 1e who co-operates 





* 


with a robber, by taking the goods which he steals. | 


Spenser. ‘The vessel into which spirits are emitted 
from the still. Blackmore. ‘The vessel of the air 
pump, out of which the air is drawn, and which 
therefore receives any body ou which experiments 
are tried, Bentley. 

Jo RECE/LEBRATE, ré-sél/-lé-brate. v. a. To 
celebrate anew. B. Jonson. 

RECENCY, ré’-sén-sé. n.s. [recens, Lat.] New- 
hess ; new state. Wiseman. 

To RECE'NSE $*, ré-sénse’. v. a. [recenser, old Fr. ; 
recenseo, Lat.] ‘To examine ; to review ; to revise. 
Bentley. 

RECE/'NS 
Enumeration ; review, Mede. 

RE‘CENT §, ré’-sént. a. [recent, Fr.; recens, Lat. 
New; not of long existence. Woodwurd. Late ;) 
not aatique. Bacon. Fresh; not long dismissed, | 
released, or parted from. Pope. 

RE’/CENTLY, ré/-sént-lé. ad. Newly ; freshly. Ar- 
buthnot. 

RE/CENTNESS, ré’-sént-nés, n. s. Newness ; fresh- 
ness. Hale. 3 

RECE/PTACLE, rés'-sép-ta-kl, or ré-sép’-ta-kL 
n.s. [receptaculum, Lat.| A vessel or place into 
which any thing is received. Hooker. 

> The first of these pronunciations is by far the most 
fashionable, but the second most agreeable to analogy 
and the ear. So many mutes in the latter syllubles re- 
quire the aid of the antopenultimate accent to pro- 
nounce thom with ease, and they ought always to have 
it.—See AccertTaBLe and ConKxurrTis_e. 

The best way to show what is the general usage in the 
accentuation of this word, will be to give it as accented 
by different ortho¢pists. 

Rec‘eptacle, Mr. Sheridan, W. Johnston. 

Recep'tacle, Drs. Johnson, Kenrick, Ash, Mr. Nares, Mr. 

Smith, Perry, Scott, Buchanan, Barclay, 
Fenning Bailey, Dyche, and Entick. W. 
[Jones, Pulton’ an Knight.] 

RE/CEPTARY, rés’-sép-ta-ré. [See Recxprory.] 
n. s. Thing received. Ob. J. 

RECEPTIBI'LITY, ré-s4p-té-bil’-€-t8. x. s. Possi- 
bility of receiving. Glanville. : 

RECE’PTION §, ré-sép’-shan. x. s, vom Fr.; 
receptus, Lat.] The act of receiving. Holder. The 
state of being received, Milton. Admission of any 
thing communicated. Locke. Re-admission. Milton. 
The act of containing. Addison, Treatment at 
first coming ; welcome ; entertainment. Hammond. 
a8 geuerally admitted. Locke. Recovery. 

acon, 

RECEPTIVE, ré-sép’-tiv. a. Having the quality of 
almitting what is communicated. Hooker. 

RECEPTIVITY?, rés-sép-tiv'-¢-té. n. s. [receptivité, 
F ore or quality of being receptive. Fotherby. 

RE‘CEPTORY, rés’-sép-tir-¢. a. Generally or pop- 
ularly admitted. Brown, 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Sheridan place the accent on 
the first syllable of this word, and on the second of de- 
ceptory ; but, as these words are both of the same form, 
till some reason can be given for accenting them ditfer- 
ently, L shall consider them both as accented on the first 
syllable, as that accentuation appears to be not onl 
most agreeable to polite usage, but to the goneral anal- 
ogy of words of this termination.—Sce Peremrrorr,. 

A view of the diversity of accentuation among our ortho- 

épists will enable the inspector to judge of the proprie- 
ty of that which I have sues : 

Rec'eptary, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, (folio and quarto,) 

and Barclay. 

Recep'tary, Dr. Ash, Mr. Scott, Scott's Bailey, Mr. Perry, 

Fenning, aod Entick. | 
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ION, ré-sén‘-shdn. n.s. [recensio, Lat] | 
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\| Reeeptory, Dr. Johnson, oo Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Smith, 
and Barclay. 


Recep'tory, Dr. Johnson, {quarto,) Dr. Ash, Mr. Perry. 
Barclay, Fenning, Scott's Bailey, and 
Entick. 

| Dec'eptory. 

|| Decep'tory, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Mr. 
Perry, Barclay, Scott's Bailey, and Fen- 
| hing. WW. 


RECE’SS §, ré-sés’. n.s. [recessus, Lat.] Retirement ; 
retreat; withdrawing ; secession. K. Charles, 
Departure. Glanville. Place of retirement; place 
of secrecy; private abode. Milton. [recez, Fr.] 
An abstract of the proceedings of an imperial diet. 
Ayliffe. Departure into privacy. Milton. Remis- 
sion or suspension of any procedure. Bacon. Re- 
moval to distance. Brown. Privacy; secrecy of 
abode. Dryden. Secret part. Hammond. 

RECE'SSION, ré-sésh’-fin. ns, [recessio, ee The 

axing 


4] 
1 


‘ 
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act of retreating. Bp. Taylor. Act of r 
or desisting from any claim. South. 

To RECHA’NGE, ré-tshanje’. v.a. [rechanger, 
To change again. Dryden. 

To RECHA‘RGE, ré-ishazje’. v.a. 
To accuse in return, Hooker. 


Fr.} 


[rechar, er, FrJ 
To attack anew. 


HE nar 
RECHEA’T 4, ré-tshéte’. n. s. [récet, old Fr] (Among 
hunters.] A lesson which the huntsmnan winds on the 
horn, when the hounds have lost their game, to cal] 
them back from pure acounterscent. Shak. , 
To RECHEA’T*, ré- ’. v. a. To blow the re- 


cheat. Drayton. 
RECI DIVA’TION, ré-sid-¢-va’-shin, n.s. [recidivus, 
Lat.) Backsliding ; falling again. Bp. Hail 


D : 
RECIDI‘VOUS, Fesé-div-ds a. Subject to fall 
again. 
| RE’CIPE, rés‘-sé-pé. n. s. [Lat.] A medical prescrip- 
| tion. Suckling. 
| RECIPIENT, ré-sip’-pé-€nt. 1. s. 
The receiver ; that to which any thing is commu- 
nicated. Glanville. The vessel into which spirits 
are driven by the still, Decay of Christian Piety. 
RECIPROCAL §, ré-sip'-prd- a. [reciprocus, 
Lat.] Acting in vieissitude ; alternate. ‘Milion. 
Mutual ; done by each to each, Richardson. Mu- 
tually interchangeable. Watts.—Reci 
—- is, When, in four numbers, the fourth num- 
r is so much lesser than the second, as the third is 


eater than the first, and vice versa. “is. 
| RECYPROCAL+, ré-sip’-prd-kal. n.s. An alternacy. 


RECI’PROCALLY, ré-sip/-prd-kil-lé. ad. Mutual- 
ly ; interchangeably, Sh x 

RECI’PROCALNESS, ré-sip’-prd-kal-nés, nm. 2. 
Mutual -return ; alternateness, Pony of Christian 


Piety. 

To RECIPROCATE, ré-slp’-prd-kate. v.n. To act 
interchangeably ; to alternate. Dryden. 

To RECI' PROCATE*, ré-sip’-prd-kate. v.a. To ex- 
change ; to interchange. Jolson, 

RECIPROCA’TION, ré-sip-prd-ka'-shiin, n. s. [re- 
ci io, Lat.) Alternation ; action interchanged. 


ees, Lat] 


on. 
RECIPROCITY? rés-é-prés’-¢-t8. n. s. [reciprocité, 
Fr.] Reciprocal obliga on. Bleck 


RECISION, ré-sizh’-dn. n.s. [Fr.5 recisus, Lat.] 
The act of cutting off. Sherwood. 

RECITAL, ré-sl’-tal. 2. s. Repetition; rehearsal. 
Denham. Narration, Addison, Enumeration. 


Prior. 
RECITA/TION, rés-sd-ta/-shin. 27. s. Repetition ; 
Hammond. 


rehearsal. : 

RECITATI'VE, rés-sé-td-tdév’. ta s. [from re- 

RECITATI VO, rés-sé-ta-tdév’-6.§ cite, Ital.] A 
kind of tuneful pronunciation, more musica] than 
common speech, and Jess than pong chant, Dryd. 

RECITATI‘VELY*, rés-st-t4-104v’-ld. ad. After the 
manner of the recitative. Lett. on Q. Anne’s going 
to St. Paul's. 

To RECI’TE 4, ré-she’. v. a. [recito, Lat. ; reciter, 
Fr.] To rehearse; to repeat; to enumerate ; to 
tell over. Eeclus, xliv. aes 
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, ré-slte’. n.s. [recit, Fr.] Recital. T'emple. | | 
REOITER, ré-sl’-tar, n.s. One who recites. Bur- 


Toi RECK §, rék, ven. pects, aged, To care; to| 
} to mind, Spenser. But used in 


BRECKS. + t. impersonal. To care. Milton. 
To RECK, rék. v. a. To heed ; to eare for. Sidney. | 
RECKLESS, rék’-lés, a. [neccelear, Sax.] Care- 

; beedless ; mindless ; untouched. Sidney. 
RECKIESSN ESS, rék/-lés-nés, n.s. Carelessness ; 


negligence ence 
% KE GION §.réli-kn. 165. a. [pecean, Sax.]_ 
de To number ; to count. Lev. xxvii, ‘To esteem; to: 
“account. Hooker. To assign in an account. Rom. iv. 
To RE'CKON, rék’-kn. 170. v.n. ‘To compute ; 
paucaete. Addison, ‘To state an account. Shak. 
To charge to account. B. Jonson. To give an ac- 
gount; assign reasons of action. Abp. s. | 
o pay a eral Sanderson. ‘To call to punish- 
pment. Fen “Sena a To lay stress or dependence | 
i. 
CKONE ‘ klkeds: 98. n. s. One who com- | 
eee one who calculates cost. Camden, 
’CKONING, rék’-kn-ing. 410. n.s. agg pcan 3| 
calculation. Account of time. Sand Accounts 
tof debtor and creditor, Daniel. Mo oney charged 
ahost. Shakspeare. Account taken. 2 Kings. 
account; estimation. Sidney. 
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Acknow ment of person or thi Badge 
Hooker. bond of record testifying the recogni- 
sor to owe unto the recognisee a certain sum of 
money; and is acknowledged in some court of 
record. Cowel. 

this and the following 
words, see Principles, N and the words Coami- 
zance and Conusance, 


To RE/COGNISE$, nr -nize. v.a. [reco 
Lat} To acknowledge ; 1 oe eet 
knowledge of any person or thing. Fell. To re- 
view; to re-examine. 

RECOGNISEE’ : ré-kbgand-2de', n. s. One in whose 
favour the bond is drawn. 

RECO/GNISOR, ré-kég-né-zdr, [ré-kbn/-né-sir, 
Perry.) n.s. One who gives the recognisance. 


to" || Sy, When this word is not used as 4 law term, but con- 


sidered only aa the verbal noun of recognise, it ought 
to be spelled recogniser, and to have the accent on the 
first syllable. WW. 


ag Pig plea »ték-kbg-nish’-dn. n.s. Nagy, ice 

Lat.] Review ; renovation of knowled looker. 

Knowledge confessed. Grew. ickurteigues 
memorial, White. 

To RECOPL§, ré-kdil’, 299. v.n. [reculer, Fr.] To 
rush back in consequence of resistance, which can- 
not be ov pg by the force im . Milton 
To fall back. . To fail; to shrink. Shak. 

To RECOIL*, anita va. To drive back; to 

cause to recoil. ser, Ob. T. 


nt; 


Spen 
KONING-BOOK, rék’-ka-Ing-bédk. r,s. A | RECOWL, re-Kélln.. A falling beck. Browne. 
in which money received and expended ) RECOFLING®, Lda n.s. Act of shrinking 


Te RRCLATM §, ré-klame’. 202. v. a. [reclamo, | 
a) To reform; to correct. Spenser. [reclamer, 

] To reduce fo the state desired. Bacon. 'T'o 
Druin to nt out against, a To tame. 
den. ‘To recover. S 


RECLAIM®, ré-klme’. o.n. To exclaim. Pa 
REC AL’ M*, _fekldime’ n.s. Reformation. } 


oe ré-kld’-mé-bl. a. That may be 
laimed. Dr. Cockburn. 
LAVMANT, ré-kla’-mént. n.s. Contradicter. 
uterland. 
ECLAI/MLESS*, ré-klime’-lés. a. Not to be re- 


back ; revolt. 
| RECOLLINGLY*. ré-kélV-Ing-Ié. ad. With retro- 
cession. Huloet. 


To RECOI'N, ré-kdIn’, 299, 300. v. a. To coin over 
opel Addison. 
RE OINAGE, ré-kéin’-idje. 90. n.s. The act of 


om anew. Bacon, 
LLE/CT §, rék-k6l-lékv’. [See CoLtect.] 
To recover to 


se a. [recollectus, Lat. memory. 
Watts. ‘lo recover reason or resolution. Dryden. 


To gather what is scattered; to gather again. 


Donne. 

RE/COLLECT®, rék’-k6l-lékt, A monk of a 

RE'COLLET*, siek’-k kd] -lét, reformed order of 
Franciscans. 


imed. Leer. 
ists, rék-klA-ma/-shan. n. s. [Fr.] | RECOLLECTION, YN, rék-k6l- Jék’-shain. n.s. Recov- 


covery 


mes ¢ or recl ining 


REC GLUNES, rékllne’. va. (reclino, Lat. ; re 
er a) To lean back ; to lean sidewise. | 


E, ré-kline’. v. 
tan. Shenstone. 
“LINE, rétkline’. a. [reciinis, Lat.) In a lean: 


posture. Miiton. 
ee ré-kldze’, v.c. Td close again. | 


ECLU’DE, ré-klide’. r,a. [recludo, Lat.] To’ 


Open. Harve 
rCLU 'SE4, at khise’. 437. n.s. [reclus, recluie, | 
“ok Fr. ] One shot up ; a retired person. L/ammond. 
RECLUSE, ré- klise’. a. Shut up; retired. Prior. 
MERE! (LU‘SE?, ré-kldse’. va. To shut up. Donne. 


Mor 
LU‘SELY*, ré-klise’-lé. ad. ln retirement ; like | RECA MEME NDABLY*, 


Juse 
"LU SENESS®, re-kliise’-nés. n. s. Retirement. | 


Feltham. 
RECLU’SION*, ré-kW/-zhin. n. s. State ofa recluse. ' 
RECLU'SIVES®, ré-klir-siv. a. Affording conceal- | 


RECOAGULATioN, ré-kd-dg-gi-li’-shfin. m.s.) 


cond coagulation Boyle. 


LIN a TION*, rék-klé-nd’-shain.n. s. The act of | ite 


ery of notion 5 revival in the memory, Locke. 
oRECOMBINES, ré-kbin-bine’. “ v. a. [re and 
To join together again, Carew, 
To RE RECC MFORT 9, ré-kam/-fart. v. a. To comfort 
or console again. Sidney. ‘To give new strength. 


Bacon 
n. To rest; w repo RECOMFORTLESS*, ré-kam’-fart-lés. a. With- 


out comiort. § 

To REC 7OMMENCE E, ré-kém-ménse’. 531. v. a. 
recommencer, F To begin anew. 

To RECOMME’ N' »§, rék-kdm-ménd’. [See Com- 
MAND.]v, u. [recommencer, Fr.; re and commend.} 
To praise to another. Dryden. "To make accepta- 

. Pope. To commit with prayers. Acts, xiv. 

RECOMME/NDABLE, rék-kém-meénd’-A-bl. a. 
Worthy of recommendation or praise. Glanville, 

| RECOMME’NDABLENESS*, rék-k6m-ménd!-A- 
bl- nes. ns. Quality of being recommendable. 


rék-kém-ménd/-a-blé, ad. 
So as to. deserve commendation. Sherwood 

RECOMMENDA‘TION, rék-kém-mén-di/-shiin. 
n.s. [Fr.] The act of recommending. That whieh 
secures to one a kind reception * from another. 
Dryden, 


|| RECOMME/NDATORY, rék-kém-mén’-da-tir-é. 


512. [See Dour sTicK.] a. That commends to 
nother, Sui 


To RECO'CT*, pekoki's'v, a. [recoctus, Lat.] To) RECOMME'NDER, rék-kém-ménd’-iir. mn. s. One 


= up. Bp. | 
REC GN vis Bi te ‘re-kbg’-nd- zi-bl. a. That | 
“*may be acknow 


who recommends. "Atterbury. 
To RECOMMIT, ré-kém-mil’. 


anew. Clarendon, 


v.a. To commit 


RECO/GNIS- ANCE, ré-kbg’-nd-zinse. [rit-kbn’-né- | Zo RECOMPA'CT, ré-kbm-pake. va. To join 


‘thas, Sheridan aud "Perry. ] 7.8. [recognisance, Fr.} || 


7 


anew. Dore. <> 
159 a 


REC 


iene 


RECOMPENSA’TION*, — rék-kém-pén-sd’-shan. 
ns. Recompense, Huloet. 

To RE/COMPENSES, rék/-kém-pénse. v.a. [recom- 
penser, Fr.] To repay ; to ite. 1 Macc. x. 'To 
give in requital. Kom. xii. “To compensate ; to 
make up by something equivalent. Carew. ‘To re- 
deem; to pay for. Num. v. 

RE'COMPENSE, rék/-kdm-pénse. n.s. [Fr.] Re- 
ward; something given as ao acknowledgement of 
merit. Shak. Equivalent; compensation. Clarend. 

RECOMPYLEMENT, ré-kém-pile/-méut. 531. ns. 
New compilement. Bacon. 

To RECOMPO'SE, ré-kém-pdze’. 531. r. a. [recom- 

ser, F'r.] Lo settle or quiet anew. Bp. Taylor. 
I'o form or adjust anew. Boyle. 

RECOMPOSPFTION, ré-kém-pé-zish’-tn. n. s.Com- 

sition renewed. 

RECONCIELABLE, rék-kén-si’-l4-bl. a. [reconcili- 
able, Fr.jJ Capable of renewed kindness. Consist- 
ent; possible to be made consistent. Hammond, 

RECONCULABLENESS, — rék-kén-si’-li-bl-nés. 
#.s. Consistence; possibility to be reconciled. 
Hammond, Disposition to renew love. 

T» RE'CONCILE §, rék’-kdn-slie. v. a. [reconcilier, 
I’r.; reconcilio, Lat.] To make to like again. 
Sluk. To make to be liked again. Clarendon. 
To make any thing consistent. Locke. To restore 
to favour. Ezek. xlv. To purify. Puller. To re- 
establish, Spenser. 

70 RE‘CONCILE®, rék/-kén-sile._ v.n, To become 
reconciled, Abp. aemcre 

RECONCY’ LEMENTT, rék’-kbn-sile-mént. n. s. Ree- 
onciliation ; renewal of kindness; favour restored. 
Milton. Friendship renewed. Dilton. 

RECONCULER, rék/-Kén-sl-ldr, mn. s. One who re- 
news friendship between others. Fell. One who dis- 
covers the consistence between propositions, Norris. 

RECONCILIA’TION, rék-kén-sil-4-d/-shdn. 1. s. 
[reconciliatio, Lat.] Renewal of friendship. Agree- 
ment of things ng,” | opposite ; solution of 
seeming contrarieties. Kogers. Atonement; ex- 

iation. Heb. ii, 

RECONCILIATORY®*, rék-kén-sil’-d-4-tdr4. a. 
Able to reconcile. Bp. Hall. 

To RECONDE'NSE, ré-kén-dénse’. v.a. To con- 
dense anew. Boyle. 

RECONDI'TE, rék’-kén-dite. a. [reconditus, Lat.] 
Hidden; secret; profound; abstruse. Glanville. 

xe Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Barclay, Mr. 

ares, Mr. Scott, Mr. Fry, and Entick, aceont this word 
on the second ayllable ; Mr. Sheridan and Bailey [and 

Mr. Todd] on the last; and Sehagapin only, on the first. 

Bot, notwithstanding so many autho 

Iam much deceived if the analogy of pronuncia- 
tion be not decidedly in favour of that aceentuation 
which I have given. We have but few instances in 
the language where we receive a word from the Latin, 
by dropping a syllable, that we do not remove the ac- 
cent higher than the original. 503. Thus recondite, 
derived from reconditus, may with as much propriety 
remove the accent from the long penultimate, as car- 
buncle from carbunculus, calumny from calumnia, 
detriment from detrimentum, innoceacy from innocen- 
tia, controversy from controversia, and a thousand 
others, Besides, it may be observed, that Mr. Sheridan 
and Bailey, by accenting this word on the Inst syllable, 
do not decide against the accent on the first; for all 
words of three syllables which may be accented on the 
last, may also heve an accent on the first, though not 
inversely.524. The antepenultimate accent, to which 
our rey ag 2 has such a tendency, ought, in my opin- 
ion, to be indulged in this word, notwithstanding the 
numerous authorities against it. The word incondite 
must certainly follow the fortunes of the present word ; 
and we find [most of ] those orthoépiste, who have the 
word, accent it as they do recond:te, Mr. Sheridan on 
the last syllable, but Mr. Fenning, inconsistently, on 
the second. MW.—[rec'ondite, Jones ; rec'ondite or re- 
con'dite, Fulton and Knight. ] 


To RECONDU'CT, ré-kén-daku. v.a. [reconduit, 
Fr.] To conduct again. Dryden, 
To RECONFIURM®, ré-kbn-férm’, v. a. To estab- 
lish oa Ld. Clarendon. 
i kc “ONJOUN, ré-k6n-jdin’. va. To join anew. 
opt. 


REC 


=~ 





iP 559.—Fiate, far, fall, fat;—mé, met ;—plne, pin ;— 


To RECO/NQUER, ré-kéng’-kar, v.a. [reconquerir, 
Fed to conquer —_ ies. 

To RECONNOI'TER*, [RECONNOITRE, Jones, 
&c.] rék-kén-nde/-tir. v. a. [reconnoitre, Fr] To 
examine ; to view, Addison. 

To RECO/NSECRATE, ré-kbn'-sé-krate. v.a. To 
consecrate anew. Ayliffe. 

| To RECONSI'DER®*, ré-kén-sid’-dr. v. a. To turn 
in the mind over and over. Ld. Chesterfield. 

To RECO'NSOLATE®, ré-kén‘-sd-late. v.a. [re 
and consolute.) 'T’o comfort again. Wotton. 

To RECONVE’NE, ré-kén-véne’. v. +. [re and con- 
vene.] ‘To assemble aygw. Clarendo . 

RECONVE/RSION®, réskén-vér’-s iin. ns. A 
second conversion. Weever. 

To KRECONVE’RT™, ré-kén-vért’, v. a. To convert 
again. Milton. 

To RECONVE’Y, ré-kén-vi'. v.a. To convey 
again. Denham. 

To RECORD 4, ré-kérd’. 492. v. a. [recordor, Lat. ; 
recorder, I'r,] To register any thing so that its mem- 
ory may not be lost, Deut. xxx. ‘To celebrate; to 
cause to be remembered solemnly. Milton. To 
recite ; to repeat; totune. Spenser. To call to 
mind, Spenser. 

To RECO/RD*, ré-kérd’. v. n. ‘To sing a tune ; to 


lay atune. Shak e. 
S'CORD, rak’-ord, or ré-kérd’. n. s, [Fr.] Regis- 
. Shakspeare. 


ter; authentick memorial 


The noun record was anciently,as well as at presen 
Of asuneed with the accent either on the first ariel 
~ deme till lately, however, it generally conformed to 
the analogy of other words of this kind; and we sel- 
dom heard the accent on the second syllable till a great 
Juminary of the Inw, as remarkable for the justness of 
his elocution as his oe abilities, revived the claim 
this word anciently hud to the ultimate accent ; and, 
since his time, this pronunciation, especially in our 
courts of justice, seems to have been the most general. 
We ought, however, to recollect, that this is overturn- 
ing one of the most settled analogies of our language 
in the pronunciation of dissyllable nouns and verbs of 
the same form.—See Principles, No. 492, 
“ But many a crime, deem’d innocent on earth, 
“Tg registec'd in heaven; and there, no doubt 
“ flave each their record, with a cure annex'd.” 
Cowper's Task. W. 


RECORDA‘TION, rék-kér-da/-shin. agg er 
tio, Lat.) Remembrance. S/ re. lr. J. 
RECO/RDER, ré-kérd’-dr. n.s. One whose busi- 

ness is to register any events. Donne. The keep- 
er of the rolls inacity. Swift. <A kind of flute; 
‘| a wind instrument. Sid 








rities are against |! 7> RECO’UCH, n-kddtsh’ v. n. [re and couch.] ‘To 


. 


lie down again. Wotton. 

To RECOUNT §, ré-kéant’. r. a. [reconter, Fr.] To 
relate in detail; to tell distinctly. ShaXspeare. 

RECO/UNTMENT, ré-kédnt’-méntun. s. Relation; 
recital, S/utkspeare. 

To RECOU'RE, ré-kéir’. v. a. To recover, or re- 
cure, Spenser. See T’io Recurr. 

RECOURSE §, ré-kérse’. n. s. [recursus, Lat. ; re- 
cours, oe Frequent pra Shak. Return; 
new attack. Brown. eturn; recurrence. Bar- 
row. [recours, F'r.] Application as 
tection. Wotton. Access. Sh P. 

To RKCOU RSE, ré-kérse’. von. To return. Fox. 


Ob. T'. 

RECOU'RSEFUL, ré-kérse’-fl. a, Moving alter- 

| nately. Drayton. 

\| To RECOVER §, ré-kaw/-dr. rea. [recounrer, Fr. ; 

‘| reewpero, Lat.] ‘To restore from sickuess or disor- 
der. 2 Kings,v. To repair, Rogers. 'To regain; 
to get again, Sidney. To release. 2 Tim. ii, Te 
attain; to reach; to come up to. Shakspeare. 

7T'0 RECOVER, ré-kév’-dr. v.n. To grow well from 

a disease, or any evil. 2 Kings, xx. 

|| RECOVERABLE, ré-kav’-dr-a-bl. a. [recouvradle, 
Fr.] Possible to be restored from sickness. T’ossi- 

| ble to be regained, Shakspeare. 

/RECO'VER , ré-kiw’-fr-é, 2. s. Restoration from 
sickness, Bp. Taylor. Power or act of regaining 

Shal. The uct of eviting off an email, SAat. 
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for help or pro- 
re. 








| 


REC 


REC 


—nd, méve, nér, ndi ;—thbe, tib, ball i—él 3—poind ;—thin, THis. 


ci BEAN T4, hc ni -fint. a i rg en old Fr.) 

wardly ; meanspirited ; su A 

wine; false: Milton ignieon ied 

To RECREA’TE*, ré-kré-Ate’, v. a? To create 
anew. Donne. 

To RE/CREATE §, rék/-kré-Ate. 531. v. a. [recreo, 
Lat.) To refresh after toil; to amuse or divert in 
weariness. Shak. To Tere to gratify. More. || 
‘To relieve ; to revive. 

To RECREATE, mr -krdte v. n. To take rec- 
realion. L. Add: 

RECREA‘TION, eo kré-A/-shdn. n. s. Relief afier 
toil or pain ; amusement in sorrow or distress. Sid- 
ney. -freshment ; amusement ; diversion. Holder. 

RE‘CREATIVE, rék’-kré-h-tiv. a. Refreshing ; giv- 

1 Demag after labour or pain ; amusing ; diverting. 


RE'CREATIVELY®, rék’-kré-a-tiv-lé. ad. With rec- 
reation ; with diversion. Sherwood. 
RECREATIV ENESS, rék’-kré-h-tlv-nds. n.s. The 


ta ay recreative, 
1, §, rék/-kré-mént. n. s. [recrementum, || 
3} Sspume; superfluous or useless parts. 
De rék-kré-mén/-tAl. 

RECREMENTITIOUS, rék-kré-mén-tish’-ds. ga. || 
To DREGE MIN ATE}, ré-krim’-¢-nate. vn. [re- || | 
criminer, Fr.; re and criminor, Lat.) To return || 
_ One accusation with another. Stilling 
ToRECRI'MINATE, ré-krimn’-e-nhte, v.a. To ac- | 








in return. South. 
A’TION, ré-krim-2-nh-shiin. n.s. [Fr.] 
of one accusation with another. Government 
alee ré-krim/-@-nd-tdr. 521. n. s. |) 
ReCRI returns one c with another. | 
(MIN ATORY®, ré-krim/-d-nd-tir-. a. Re- || 
eee ecuention. Burke 
REC DENCY ¢e, ré-krdo’-lén-sé. 
UDE/SCENC Y §*, rék-krdd-dés’-sén-sé. 
n. 8. aning sore ofan -3 recrudesco, Lat.] State of be- | 


in; a sortof rela Bacon. 
:NT, rak-krd-dés'-séint 510. a. [re- || 


fon Growin painful or violent again. 
To IT §, ré-krdd Krav v, a. [recruter, Fr.} To |! 
neal any thing wasted by new supplies. Wiseman. 


me nee an army with new men. Clarendon. 
bt be VT, ré-krédt’, v.n. To raise new sol- 


RECRUIT we ré-krddv’. 343. n. 8. Supply of any thing 
Wasted, Clarendon. New agp 
RECTANGLE $, rék’-tang-gl. n.s. hare lus, 


four sides, of which the op- 


and all its angles right an- 
RECTANGI LE*, rék’-tin-gl. 


age Having a right 
A/NGLED®, rl’-thergld. § angle, Brows 
‘AvNGULAR, rék-ting’ ake a. Right on- || 


angles of ninety cotton. || 
aberw Navi ant ARLY nak dg! nike -gu- Mile. ad, With 


‘- SE ti bf 183. a. Capable 


ER TION, N, rekc-tb-f€-keh’-shitn, n.s. [Fr.] 
right what is wrong. Burton. || 
ification is drawing any thing |! 


in pad 1 sillgdon, to make it yet higher or 
' ‘ia o n. s. One who sets right |) 
What is 


. One employed in the pro- | 
or eg by distillation, An instrument |! 
jows the variation of the compass, in order to 
iy the course of a shi 
| PYG, rék/-td-t1. 183. v.a. (rectifier, Fr. 5 || 
and faci, Foto o make right ; to reform ; || 


Lat.) A fi b 
‘ost new are ee 


‘Obese 








ar. - [rectus and |, 
-5  dinea, tat} 





: RECUPERABLE 


exalt and improve by re- | 
| 
| 


“‘Straig hiness ; not curvit Rightness ; u = 
eedone from moral curvity onatih quity. K 

Right judgement ; due deliberation s and decision : a 
hilosophical term. Paley. 

RE/CTOR §, rék’-tr, n. s. [recteur, Fr.; rector, Lat.) 
Ruler ; lord ; governour. Hale, Parson of an un- 
imp sriated pi parish. Blackstone. 

REC RIAL®, rék-td/-ré-dl. a. [Fr.] Belonging to 
the rector of a parish, Blackstone. 

RE CTORSHIP, rék’-tdr-ship. x. s. The rank or of- 
fice of rector. Shakspeare. 

RE/CTORY, rék’-tar-é, n. s. A rectory or parsonage 
is a spiritual living, composed of land, tithe, and 
other oblations of ithe people, separate or dedicate 
to God in any gation for the service of his 
church there, and for the maintenance of the gov- 
ernour or minister thereof, to whose charge the 
same is committed, Iman, 

RE’CTRESS*, rék’-trés. Qn. 3. [rectrix, Lat.] Gov- 

RE'CTRIX®, rék’-triks. f erness, on. 

RECUBA‘TION, rék-kd 
bo, Lat. Le, act of lying - lean 

To RECU'LE, ré-kile’. v. 0 Fr.] To re- 
tire ; to fall backward ; to yecoll Barret. Ob. J. 

To RECU/MBS, ré-kam’, v. n. [recumbo, at} To 
lean ; to repose. Allen. Ob. T. 

| RECU/MBENC E*, ré-kiun’ -bénse. n.s. Act of re- 

sing , or resting in confidence. Lord North. 

RECU™ ABENCY ct-kdun' boned. n. 8. The posture 
of lying or leaning. Brown. Rest; repose. Locke. 

RECUMBENT §, ré-kdim/-bént. a. [recumbens, Lat.] 
Lying; leaning. Arluthnot. Reposing ; inactive ; 


listless. ¥i 

t, vé-ku’-pér-d-bl. a. Recovera- 

ble. Chaucer. Obsolete. 
RECUPERATION §, ré-kd-pér-d/-shdn, n.s, [recu- 
ratio, Lat.| ‘Ihe recovery of a thing lost. More. 
RECU’PERATIVE, ré-kW -pér-d-tiv. f a. Be- 
RECU‘PERATORY, ré-ki -pér-A-tdr-€. longing 

to recovery. Cockeram, 
yre-kar’, ven. [recurro, Lat.) To come 
back to the ‘thou ht; to revive in the mind. Lecke. 


To RECU’ 
—— Fr.] To have recourse to ; to take refuge 
in. Loe 


—— 590. n. 8. [recu- 
. Brown, 


a, [re and cure.] To 
To recover from 


n.s. Flexure 
backwards. 


To RECURE §, ré- ktire’. v. 
recover ; to regain. Chaucer. 
sickness or labour. Spenser. 
RECU'RE, ré-kire’. n. s. Recovery ; remedy. Sack- 
ville. 
gpg ar ré-kire’-lés. a. Incapable of rem- 
cul 
RECU/RRENCE, ré-kiir’-rénse. 2 n. s. Return. 
RECU’RRENCY, ré-kar’-rén-se. § Brown. 
RECU’ RRENT$, ré-kdr-rént. a. [recurrent, Fr. 
recurrens, Lat.) Returning from time to time. Har 
/RECU’ Haggai d ré-kér’-shiin. n.s. [recursus, Lat.] 
To RECUR ‘ATES, ré-kir’-vate. v. a. [recurratus, 
Lat.] To bend back, Pennant 
RECURVA‘TION, ré-kar-va/-shdn. : 
sg aor RVITY, re-kar-ve-te, 
To RECURVE §*, ré-kirve’. r.a. [recurvo, Lat.] 
To bow or bend back. Cockeram. 
RECU/RVOUS, ré-kér’-vis. a. [recurrus, Lat.] 
Bent backward. Derham. 
RE‘CUSANCY®, ré-ké’-zin-sé, or rék/-ki-zin-sé, 
n.s. The tenets of a recusant; nonconformity. Coke. 
RE/CUSANT §, ré-ka/-zint, or rék/-ki-ziint. 1. @. 
ot Lat.} One that refuses to acknowledge 
e king’s supremacy in matters of religion; a non- 
confor one that refuses any terms of comuiu- 
hion or society. Davies. 
i<y~ I most in this word retract’ my former opinion, and 
ve the preference to the accent on the second a peace 
fir, Sheridan and W. Johnston might, like —— sup 
pose usage on their side ; but the authority of John 
son, Ash, Kenrick, Mr. Nares, Perry, Barclay, Fenning 
Bailey, Byche, and Entick, is aufficient to make us sua 
pect that usage hua not so ‘clearly decided; and, there 
fore, thongh some words of thia form und number of 
syllables ‘depart from the aecentuation of the Latin 


RED 


words from which they are derived, as ignorant, labo- 

rant, adjutant, permanent, confident, &c., yet the gen- 

era] rule seems to incline to the preservation of the ac- |! 
cent of the original, when the same number of syllables 

are preserved in the English word—to say nothing of | 
the more immediate formation of thia word from the ju- || 
dicial verb to recuse.—See Principles, No. 437 and 

503, (bandk.) W—[Mr. Todd has changed the accent 

with the fullowing remark: “ Our word was originally 

accented on the second syllable, as Dr. Johnson gave it, 
but it is now generally on the first.”"] 

RE/CUSANT®, ré-kd’-zAnt, or rék/-kii-zint. a. Re- 
fusing to conform; refusing to take certain oaths. 
Lord Clarendon. 

RECUSA’TION®*, rék-ki-zd/-shdin. n. s. Refusal. 
Cotgrave. [In law.) The act of recusing a judge, 
that is, of requiring him not to try a cause in which 
he is su d to pe personally interested, 

To RECU'SE, ré-kdze’. v. a. [reeuser, Fr.; recuso, 
Lat.] To refuse : a juridical word. Digby. 

RED §, réd. a. [ped, Sax.] Of the colour of blood ; 
of one of the primitive colours. Shakspeare, 

RED*, réd. n.s. Red colour. Newton. 

To REDA‘CT*, ré-dakt’. v. a. [redactus, Lat.] To 
furce 1,” reduce or shape into form. Drwnmond., 


Ob, T'. 
fo REDA‘RGUES$, réd-Ar’-gi. vv. a. [redarguo, 
Lat.] To refute; to convict. Hukewill. 
REDARGU’TION®, réd-ar-gi/-shén. n. s. [redar- 
io, Lat.] A’refutation; a conviction. Bacon. 
REDBERRIED Shrub Cassia. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
RE DBREAST, réd’-brést. n.s. A small bird so 
named from the colour of its breast. Thomson. 
* RE/DCOAT, réd’-kéte. n.s. A uame of contempt 
for a soldier. Dryden. 
To RE/DDEN, réd’-dn. 103. v. a. To make red. 


Dryden. 
To RE/DDEN, réd/-dn. v.n. [peadian, Sax.] To 


he red. den. 
RE/DDISH, réd/-dish. a. Somewhat red. Lev. xiii. 
RE’DDISHNESS, réd/-dish-nés. n. s. Tendency to 


redness. Boyle. 

REDDITION, réd-dish’-tn. n. s. [redition, Fr.; 
from reddo, Lat.] Restitution. Howell, Explana- 
tion ; representation. Milton. 

RE/DDITIVE, réd‘-dé-tiv, a. [redditivus, Lat.) An- 
swering to an interrogative: a term of grammar. | 
Instruct. for Oretory. 

RE’DDLE, réd/-dl. 405. n. s. A sort of mineral earth, 
remarkably heavy, and of a fine florid, though not 
deep-red colour. “Hill. 

REDE, réde. n. s. [ped, Sax.] Counsel; advice. 
See Reap. Spenser. an, 

To REDE, réde. r.a. To advise. See To Reap. |! 

To REDEE’M §, ré-dém’. 246. v.a. [redimo, Lat.) 

4 
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To ransom ; to relieve from forfeiture or captivity 
by paying a price. Ruth, iv. To rescue; to re- 
cover. Psalm xxv. To recompense; to compen- 
sate; to make amends for. Sidney. To free by 
paying an atonement. Shak. To pay the penalty 
of. Milton. To perform the work of universal re- 
demption; to confer the inestimable benefit of re- 
conciliation to God. Goal. iii. 

KEDEE’MABLE, ré-déém’-d-bl. a. Capable of re- 
demption, Bp. Berkeley. 

RED Ee’ MABLENESS. ré-dédm -4-bl-nks. n.s. The |; 
state of being redeemable. 

REDEE/MER, ré-déém’-adr. 98. n.s. One who ran- 
soms or redeems; a ransomer. Spenser. The Sa- 
viour of the world. Milton. as 

To REDELI/BERATE®*, ré-dé-lib’-@r-dte. v. a. [re | 
and deliberate.| To reconsider, Colgrave. | 

To REDELI'VER, ré-dé-liv’-dr. v. a. To deliver 
back. et 

REDELI'VERY, ré-dé-liv’-fr-4. n. s. The act of 
delivering back. Bp. Hall. 

To REDEMA‘ND, ré-dé-mind’. v. a. To demand || 
back. Addison. 

REDE’ MPTION, ré-cém’-shain, 412. n.s. [Fr.; re- 
a tin, Lat.] Ransom; release. Milton. Purchase 
of God's favour by the death of Christ. Nelson. 

REDE/MPTORY, ré-dém’-tir-é. 412, 512, 557. a. 





Paid for ransom. Chapman. | 


REDRE’ 


RE’DSTART. réd/-stirt, 
RE'DTAIL, réd’-tdle. 
RE/DSTREAK, réd/-siréke. n.s. An apple. Morti- 


RED 
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To REDESCE/ND*, ré-dé-sénd’. v.n. [re and de 
cme descend again. Howell. 

RE/DGUM, réd‘-gam. x. s. [from red and gum.] A 
disease of children newly born. 

RE’DHOT, réd’-hét. a. Fleated to redness. Bacon. 

To REDINTEGRATES*, ré-din’-t6-grate. v. a. [re- 
crn, Mo Lat.] 'To restore ; to make new. B.Jonson, 

REDINTEGRATE, ré-din’-té-grite, a, Restored , 
renewed ; made new, on. 

REDINTEGRA/TION, ré-din-té-gri’-sbdin. _n. 
Renovation ; restoration. pa he Christian Piety. 
The restoring any mixed ly or matter, whose 
form has been destroyed, to its former nature and 
constitution. Quincy. 

A oes ré-dis-barse’. v.a. [re and 

rser, Fr.] To repay. Spenser. 

To REDISPOSE*, sis phe’. v.a. To adjust or 

dis; anew. A. Baxter. 

To REDISTRI'BUTE®, ré-dis-tril/-ite. v. a, To 
deal back again. Cotgruve. 

RE’/DLEAD, réd-léd’. n. s. [red and lead.] Minium; 
lead calcined. Peacham. 

RE’DLY*, réd’-lé. ad. With redness. Colgrare. 

RE’DNESS, réd/-nés. n.s. [pedDneyye, Sax.] The 

ality of being red. Brown. 

RE’/DOLENCE, réd/-d-lénse. 503. Qn. s. 

RE/DOLENCY, réd’-6-lén-sé. scent. Boyle, 

RE’/DOLENT §, réd/-d-lént. 503. a. [redolens, Lat] 
Sweet of scent. Bale. 

To REDOU BLE, ré-difib’-bl. v. a. [redoubler, Fr.] 
To repeat in return, Spenser. To repeat ofien. 
Shak. To increase by addition of the same quan- 
tity over and over, Addison. 

To REDOU'BLE, ré-dab’-bl. v. xn. To become 

twice as much, Addison. 

REDOU'BT, ré-déadv. n. s. [redoute, Fr.; ridotta, 
aa. The outwork of a fortification; a fortress. 


acon. 

REDOU'BTABLE, ré-détr’-A-bl. a. [redoubtable, 
An sad terrible to foes. Pope. 

REDOU'BTED, ré-dédv-éd. a. [redowbté, Fr.} 
Drea:|; awful; formidable. Spenser. 

To REDOUND, ré-déand’. v.n. [redundo, Lat] 
To be sent back by reaction. Ailton. To conduce 
in the consequence. Addison. To proceed in the 


top Addison. 

To REDRE'SS§, ré-drés’. v. a. [redresser, Fr.] To 
set right; to amend. 0 relieve; to rem- 
edy ; to ease. Sidney. 

REDRE'SS, ré-drés’, nr. s. Reformation ; amend- 


ment. £4. . Relief; remedy. Bacon. One who 
ives relief. Dryden. 
REDRE’SSER®*: ré-drés‘-sir, 2.s. One who affords 


relief. Shelton. 

REDRE’SSIVE, ré-drés’-slv. a. Succouring ; afford- 
ing remedy. Thomson. An unauthorized word, 
LESS*, ré-drés'-lés. ¢. Without amend- 

ment; without relief. Sherwood. 

To REDSEA’R, réd-sdér’. v.n. [red and sear.) A 
term of workmen; if iron be too hot, it will , 
that is, break or crack under the hammer. Moxon. 

RE/DSHANK, réd/-shdngk. n.s. [red and shank.] 


mer. Cider pressed from the redstreak, Smith. 

To REDU'CE$, ré-dise’. v. a. [reduco, Lat.) To 
bring back. Shak. ‘To bring to the former state. 
Milton, ‘To reform from any disorder. Clarendon. 
To bring into any state of diminution. Boyle. ‘To 
degrade ; to impair in dignity. Tilotson. To bring 

‘into any state of misery or meanness. Arlustiimot. 
To subdue. Milton. To bring into any state more 
within reach or power. To reclaim to order. Ml- 
ton. To subject to a rule; to bring into a class: 
as, the insects are reduced to tribes; the variations 
of language are redured to rules, 


|[REDU‘CEMENT, ré-ddse/-mént. nr. 2. The act of 


bringing back, subduing, reforming, or dimiuish- 
ing ; reduction. — : 
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~REEDIFICA’TION*, Fabd ble kh 


: Te FEL, real. v. a. To gather yara off the spindle. 


REE 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt bt ;—thbe, tab, bil ;- tab, 
aan” ré-da’-sir. 98. n.s. One that reduces. 
REDUCIBL E, ré-did’-sé-bl. a. Possible to be re- 
duced. South. 
REDU’CIBLENESS, ré-ih’-sé-bl-nés. n. s. Quality 





of being reducible. Boyle. 
To REDU'C’ et) ré-daku’. v, a.°[reductus, Lat.] To! 
reduce. Wa Ob. T. 


REDU‘CT*, weidKe’ n. s. [In building.) A little 
mg taken out of a larger, to make it more uni- 

in anid regular; or for some other convenience. 
Chambers. 

REDUCTION, ré-dak’-shin. n. s. [Fr.] The act 
of reducing ; state of being reduced. Fale. [In 
arithmetick.} Reduction brings two or more num- 
— Sg to different denominations into one denomina- 

n. ‘ock er. 

REDU’ CTIVE, ré-ddk’-tiv. 157. a. [reductif, Fr.] 
Having the power of reducing. Brerint. 

IVE, ré-dik’-tlv. n.s. That which has 

«the power of reducing. Hale. 

REDU'CTIVELY, ré-dak’-tiv-lé, ad, By reduction ; 
by peta uence. Hammond. 

REDU’NDANCE, ré-dain’-danse. 2 n.s. [redimdan 

oad ‘NDANCY, ré-dan’-dan-sé. ; tia, a Su- 

taal rabundance ; exuberance. 
DANT §, ré-ddn’ -dAnt. a. [redundans. Lat.) 
eerebuodant exuberant ; superfluous. Milton. | 
Ding more words or images than are useful. | 


'REDUNDANTLY, ré-ddn/-dant-lé. ad. Superfla-_ 
ously ; abundantly. Dalgarno. 

To REDU’ LICATES, re-dt ‘plé-kate, v. a. a 
double. Pearson 

REDUPLICA’TION, ré-di-plé-ka/-shdn. n. s. The | 
‘ act of doubling. Digby. 

REDU/PLICA IVE, ré-div-pld-ké-tlv. 512. a. [re- 

icatif, Fr.] Double. Watts. 

REDWING, réd’-wing. n.s. A bird. Ainsworth. 

To REE, ré, v.a. [a corruption from the Teut. rede.] 
To riddle ; to sift, Mortimer. 

To REE/CHO, ré-8k’-kd. v. n. To echo back. Pope. 





_REE'CHY, réish’-é. a. [from reech, —s aly formed | 


from reek] Smoky ; sooty ; tanned 

REED(§, rééd. 6. n. s. “age Sax. 7 re Germ.) | 
A hollow, knotied stalk, which grows in wet) 
grounds. Miller. A small pipe, made anciently of 
a reed, Milton. An arrow, as made of a reed 
headed. Prior. 

REE’ DED, rééd/-4d. a. Covered with reeds. 

REE'DEN, réé/-dn. a. Coming — Dryden. 

REED-GRASS. rééd’- gras. n. A plant ; ; bur-reed. | 

“shin, n.s. [re-| 

édifeation, Fr.] Act of Sanaa ; State of being re- | 
built; new building. 

To REE'DIFY, eke Of v. a. [reedifier, Fr.] Te 
rebuild ; to build again. Spenser. 

REE'DLESS, rééd’-lés. a. Being without ante 


May 
REEDY, rééd’-é. a. Abounding with reeds. Black. 


REEFS, réé¢f. n.s. [Dutch.]:A certain portion of a 
Sail, comprehe between the top and hottom 
“and. a row of eyelet-holes parallel thereto. Cham- 

ere lie Teut.] A chain of rocks, lying near the 
ce of the water. Wallis. 

TOREEFS eer v. a. To reduce the surface of a sail. 


‘Hawkenvorth. 
ae réék. 246, n. s. [peac, Sax.] Smoke; 
steam ; vapour. Scott. [veke, Germ.] A pile of corn 
‘ToRBEE, re. pronounced rick. Dryden. 
v. n. - (ecan, Sax.] To smoke; to 
to emit va akspeare. 
REET, reék’-4. dtiaiend 1 tanned ; black. fo 


§, reel. 26. n. s. (neo, Sax. } A turnin frame, | 
which yara is wound into skeins from the 





“REEL §, rééh'v.n. [rolien, Dutch ; - ragla, Swed.] | 
stagger } to incline in walking, first to one side, | 
~and then to the other. Ps. evii. 


REF 


ball j—Oil ; ;—poiind =! 3—thin, THis. 
REEL”, rédl. n.s. Akind of dance. Newes Srom Scot- 


REELPCTION, ré-é-lék’-shin. n.s. Repeated elec- 
tion. Swift. 

To REEMBA‘TTLES®, ré-ém-bav-tl. v.a, To range 
again in battle-array. Milton. 

To REENA'CT, ré-én-dct’. v.a. To enact anew. 
Arindhinot. 

To REENFORCE 4, ré-4n-forse’. v. a. To strength- 
en with new assistance or support, Shakspeare. 

REENFORCEMENT, ré-éu-forse’-mé@nt. nm. s. 
Fresh assistance; new help. S/ukspeare. lerat- 
ed enforcement. Ward, 
’» REENJO’Y, ré-én-jée’. v. a. To enjoy arew or a 
second time. ‘Pope 

Te REENKINDLES, ré-én-kin’-dl. v. a. To en- 
kindle anew. Bp. Tay lor. 

To REE/NTER 9, ‘re-S -tir. v.a. To enter again ; 
ta enter anew, Milton 

ToREENTHRONE, ré-€n-thrdne’. v.a. T'o replace 
in a throne. Southern 

REENTRANCE, ‘reba! arhose, n. s. The act of 
Sorin | again. 

REE RMOUSE, ee alti: n.s. [hpenemur, 
Sax.] A bat. See Rearnmouse. 

ToREESTA‘BLISH §, ré-é-stab’-lish. v.a. To estab 
lish anew. Locke. 

| REESTA’BLISHER, ip at lish-dr. n.s. One 
that establishes. Sir E. San 

| REESTA’BLISHMENT, a sihty-lish- mént. n. 8: 
The act of reestablishing ; 3; the state of being re- 
established ; restauration, Addison 

| To REESTAT E*, ré-é-stdte’, v. a. "To reestablish. 

peed esas [senera, Sax.] A steward. 

To REEXA MINE, ré-€gz-Am/-In, v. a. To examine 
anew. 

To REFE'CT: s, ré-fkr’, v.a. [refectus, Lat] To re- 
ang! to restore afier hunger or fatigue. Brown. 


REFER “CTION, ré-fék’-shin. n. s. [refection, Fr.] Re- 
freshment afler hunger or fatigue. Brown 
| RE'FECTORY, ré-fék’-tar-, or réf-@k-tar-. 512. 
For the o, see Domesticx.) [réf-€k-ifr-¢, Jones, 
ulton Knight, and Todd.} n. s. [refectoire. Fr.J 
Room of refreshment ; eating-room. Taylor. 
Almost all the dictionaries I have consulted, except 
t. Sheridan's, place the accent on the second syllable 
of this word; and yet, so prevalent has the latter ac- 
ceptuation been of late clon that Mr. Nares is reduced 
to hepe it is not fixed beyond gee tog There is, in- 
deed, one reason why this word ought not to have the 
accent on the first syllable, and that is, the two mates 
in the second and third, which are not so easily pro- 
nounced when the accent is removed from them as the 
mutes and liquids in accessory, consistory, desultory, 
&c.; and, therefore, I am decidedly in favour of the ac- 
eentuation on the second ryllable, which is that adopted 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnaton, Mr. 
- oor Buchanan, be | Scott, Bailey, Barclay,and En-. 
tick. as all words of this termination have the accent 
on the same syllable.—Sce Rerractory, Peremrtory, 
Cornnurtiace, and IaREFRAGABLE. W. 


To REFE'L, ré-f2V. v.a. [refello, Lat.] To refute ; 
To » REFER §, ref @r’. v.a. [refero, Lat. ; referer, Fr.J 


To dismiss for information or judgement. Burnet. 
To betake to for decision. Shak, To reduce to, 
as to the ultimate end. Becon. 'To reduce, as to a 
class. Boyle. 

To REFER, ré- . “fh v. . a respect ; to have rela- 
tion. Burnet. © sppea . Bacon, 

REFERABLES, ré Pind -bl. a. Capable of being 
considered, as in relation to something else. More. 

REFEREE’, ca n.s. One to whom any thing 
is referred. L’ 

RE'FERENCE, rat Fir-Bess. n. s. Relation; re- 
spect ; view towards ; allusion to. Hooker. Dismis- 
sion (0 another tribunal. Swift. 

REFERE/NDARY, réf-@r-¢n’-clir-4. n. 5. [referen- 
dus, Lat.] One to whose decision any tuing is re- 
fe on. Lry/erendarie, Lat.) An officer 


-_ 
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who delivered the royal answer to petitions. Har- || ciller, Fr. 3 refocillo, Lat.) To strengthen by re- 
mar. | freshment. Aubrey. 
REFE/RMENT®, ré-fér’-mént. n. s. Reference for | REFOCILLA’TION, ré-fés-sil-ld/-shin. 2. s. Res- 
decision. Abp. , || _toration of strength by refreshment. Middleton. 
To REFERME'NT, ré-fér-mént’. v. a. To ferment || To REFOME/NT*, ré-f0-mént’. v. a. {re and foment.] 
anew. Blac €. To cherish or warm again. Cotgrare. 
REFE'RRIBLE, ré-fér’-ré-bl. a. Capable of being || To REFORM 6, ré-férm’. v. a. reformo, Lat. ; re- 
considered, as in relation to something else. Brown. || former, Fr.] To form again: the primary mean- 
To REFIND*, ré-find’. v. a. To find again; to ex-|| ‘ing. Gower. To change from worse to better. 
rience in, i a ti . 
o REFINE }§, ré-fine’. v. a. [rafiner, Fr.] ‘T’o pu- || ToREFO'RM, ré-férm’. v. n. To pass by change 
rify ; to clear from dross and recrement. Zech. xiii. '| _ fram worse to better. 
te = elegant; to polish; to make accurate. | REFORM, ré-férm’. n. s. [Fr.] Reformation. 
eachiam, 


Burke. 
To REFI'NE, ré-flne’. v. n. To improve in point of || REFORMA’DO*, réf-dr-mh/-dd. ns. Span.] A 











accuracy or delicacy. Dryden. To grow pure.|| monk adhering to the reformation of his order. 

Addison. To affect nicety. Atterbury. Weever. An officer retained in a regiment, when 
REFI'NEDLY, ré-f ine’-2d.4é. 364. ad. With affecied || his com ny is disbanded. B. Jonson. 

elegance. den To REFO'KMALIZE* ré-fdr’-miil-ize. v.n. [re 


REFTNEDNESS*, ré-fine’-2d-nés. n. s, State of be- || and formalize.] To affect reformation ; to pretend 
i pen. Feltham. Aflected purity. Barrow. correctness. Loe. 

REFI NEMENT, ré-fine’-mént. n. s. The act of pu-|| REFORMATION, réf-fér-ma’-shan. 531. n.s. [Fr.] 
rifying, by clearing any thing from dross and recre- || Act of forming anew ; renovation ; regeneration. 
mentitious matter. e state of being pure. Nor- Pearson. Change from worse to better : common- 
ris. om perce in elegance or purity. Swift.!| ly used of human manners. Addison. By way of 
Artificial practice. Rogers. Affectation of elegant|| eminence : the change of religion from the corrup- 
improvement. Addison. tions of popery to its primitive state. Atterhury. 

REFINER, ré-fi/-nar. n. s, Purifier ; one who clears REFORMER: ré-férm/-dr. n. s. One who makes a 
from dross or recrement. Bacon. Improver inele-|| change for the better; an amender. King Charles. 
gance. Swift. Inventor of superfluous subtilties.|| One of those who changed religion from popish 
Addison. corruptions and innovations. Bacon. 

To REFIT, ré-fir’. v, a. [refait, FY. ; re and fit.) To|| REFO/RMIST*, ré-fér’-mist. ». s. One who is of 
repair ; to restore after damage. Woodward. therreformed churches, Howell. In recent times, 

To EFLE/CT §, ré-flékt’. v.a. [reflecto, Lat.] To|| one who pro $ political reforms. 
throw back ; to cast back. Sandys. REFO'SSIO *, ré-fdsh’-fn. n.s. [refossus, Lat.] 

To REFLE‘CT, ré-flékt’. v.n. To throw back Jight.|| Act of diggi up. Bp. Hall. 

Shak, To bend back. Bentley. To throw back|| 7'o REFOUN fe, raf tind’, v.a. [re and found.]} 
the thoughts upon the past or on themselves. Bp.|} To cast anew. Warton. 

Taylor. To consider attentively. Prior. ‘To|| ToREFRA‘CT 4, ré-frakt’. v. a. [refractus, Lat.] To 
throw reproach or censure. Swift. To bring re-|/ break the natural course of rays. Cheyne. 

roach. Dryden. REFRA/CTION, ré-frak’-shan. n. s, [Fr.] The in- 

R FLE/CTENT, ré-fl@k’/-t@nt. a. [reflectens, Lat.]|}  curvation or change of determination in the body 
peng beck ; flying back. Dighy. moved, which happens to it whilst it enters or pene- 

REFLE’ ION, ré-fiék’-shdn. n.s. The act of || trates any medium: in dioptricks, it is the varia- 
throwing back. Shak. The act of bending back.|| tion of a ray of light from that right line, which it 
Bentley. That which is reflected. Shak. ught/| would have passed on in, had not the density of the 
thrown back upon the past, or the absent, or on it- medium turned it aside. Farris. 
self. Denham, action of the mind upon itself. ||] REFRA/CTIVE, ré-frik’-tiv. a. Having the power 
Locke. Attentive consideration. South. Censure.|| of refraction. Newton. 

rior. ‘ : REFRA‘CTORINESS, ré-frik’-tar-¢-nds. n. s. Sul- 

REFLE‘CTIVE, ré-flék’-tly. a. Throwing back im-|| Jen obstinacy. King Charles. 
ages. Dryden, Considering things past ; consider- RE/FRACTORY 6, ré-frik’-tdr-é. a. [refractaire, 
ing the operations of the mind. Prior. Fr. ; refractarius, Lat.] Obstinate ; perverse ; con- 

4, Seed “ bape ivtnegalpe"h n. 8. apa nace Boyle. tumacious. Shakspeare. 

a tT ts & reflecting telescope. All our orthoépists, except Bailey and Dycho, [and 
wg vbr wake ' —— a. [reflexus, Lat.) Directed oat place the accent on the second s lable ch this 
+ atale. word; and we need but attend to the difficult in- 

REFLEX, ré-fléks’. n. s. Reflection. Hooker. distinctness which arises from placing the coven on the 

To REFLE’X*, ré-fléks’. ».a. To reflect. Shak.|| first syllable, tocondemn it. ‘The mutesc bard and t are 
To bend back ; to turn back. Gregory. Ob. 7’. rosirageal baer of the organs #0 distinct from each other, 

REFLEXIBY LITY, ré-titks-<-biv-4-te n. 8. ae that, wit 

uality of being reflexible. Newton. : ; - : 

REFLE'XIBLE, ré-fcks'-bl. a. Capable wo be|| ogof thediffcaty of pronouncing the rubstantive re 
thrown back. Cheyne. : on the first syllable, which must necessarily be the case 

REFLE’XIVE, ré-fiéks'-iv. a. Having respect to!) if we accent the first syllable of this word-—See Con. 
something past. Hummond. Having a tendency|| rvurtinix. PW. 
to reproach or censure. Sovd 


“1 ‘FRACTORY*, r¥-frak’-tdr-&, n, s, An obstinate 
REFLE/XIVELY, ré-fiéks’-lv-lé, ad. In a backward || RE‘FRAC , re-fra 1M. §, 
direction. Gov. of the Tongue With a tendency |) Prrson- Bp. Hall. Obstinate opposition. Bp. Tay 
to censure or reproach. Sonth. . ees 
RE/FRAGABLE, réf’-fra-ga-bl. a. [refragabilis, 
REFLOA’T, ré-fidte’. n. s. Ebb ; reflux. Bacon. ’ : whch 
70 REFLOU'RISH, ré-fldr’-rish. v.n. To flourish || t-] Capable of confutation and conviction. 


out the help of the accent to strengthen the or- 
ans, they are not very readily pronounced—to say no- 


anew, Milton. ir In this word there is act the same eranarronce of 
i e , col uently, not 
gh hat gid b Staged mm. ge, Lat] To Row ro tases far phat accent on the pot Te d sylla- 


| ble—See Inneraacante. W. 

: | To REFRAIN §, ré-feine’. v. a. [refrener, Fr. 5 re 

RE/FLUENT, réf-fld-Ant. 518. a. (refluens, Lat.) ‘| and freenum, Lat.] To hold back; to keep from 
Running back ; flowing back. Arbuthnot. (| action, Psalm Ixxxiii. 

REFLUX, refldks.n.s. [reflux, Fr. ; refluxus, Lat.] | To REFRA‘IN, ré-frane’. vt. n. To forbear ; to ab- 
Backward course of water. Milton. stain; to spare. Hooker. ; 

To REFO'CILLATE §*, ré-fds’-sil-lte. v. a. [refo- || REFRA’IN y rote, 2 8. [refrain, Fr.] The bar- 


RE’/FLUENCY’, réf'-fl-2n-sé. n. s. Quality or state 
of flowing back. W. Mountagnue 
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—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, bill ;—dil ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


den of a song, or piece of musick ; a kind of mu- | deny what is solicited or required. Hammond. To 
sical ition. Mason. to disiniss without a grant. Shakspeare. 
To REFRA‘ME*, ré-frame’. v. a. ‘To put together || mokee U'SE, ré-faze’. v.n. Not to accept; not to 


~iny Hakewiil. com Garth. 
REFRANGIBI'LITY, ola pai oe. n. 8. Re-| REFUSE, réf-dse. a. Unworthy of reception ; le 
frangibility of the rays of light is their disposition | when the rest is taken. 1 Sam. xv. 
to be refracted or turned out of their way, in pass- || RE/FUSE, réf-tse. 437, 492. n.s. [refus, Fr.] That 
“ss = of one — body or medium into|) which remains disregarded when the rest is taken. 


Newto Bacon. Refusal: with the accent on the last syl- 
REFRANGIBLES, ré-fran/-jé-bl. ig hogy frango,}| lable. Fuirfax. 
Lat.] Capable of being refracted. i [have given the sharp and hissing sound to the s 
gees rt ‘TION, rét-fré-nd’-shin. n.s. [Fr.; re|| in this word, according to the analogy of substantives 
"The act of restraining. 


raeno, Lat, of this form which have a corresponding verb, and im- 
To OREERESID ré-frésh’. v. a. [refraischir, Fr} agine I have the best usage on my side, though none of 
To recreate ; to relieve after pain, fatigue, or 


| our orthoépists, except Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and W. 
want. Shak. To improve by new touches an Johnston, have made this distinction. 
impaired. Dryden, To refrigerate ; to cool. 








~- | REFU' ‘SER, ré-fl’-zér. 98. n. s. One who refuses. 
xiii. 


Bp. Taylor. 
REFRE/SH*, re frtely n. s. Act of refreshing. | RE U’TABLE*. ré-fiv-t4-bl. a. That may be proved 
REFRE/SHER, ré-frésh’-dr. 98. n. s. That which 


false or erroneous. 
refreshes. Thomson. 
REFRE/SHING®, ré-frésh’-Ing. n. s. Relief after 


REFU’TAL, ré-fd’-tAl. 88. n. s, Refutation. Dict. 
REFUTA‘TION, wartbeth “shin. n. s. [refututio, 
fon fatigue, or want. Milton. 
MENT, re- ré-frésh’-mént. n.s. Relief after 
oe Dobe want, or fatigue. That which gives relief, as 


Lat.] The act of refuting ; the act of proving false 
South. 
REPRE, ré-fréi’. n.s. The burden of a song. 


or erroneous. Bentley 
| To REFUTES, ré-fate/. v. a. [refulo, Lat. refuter, 
Milton. 
REPRYGER ANT ré-frid’-jér-dnt. a. [Fr.] Cooling ; 
I1GERANT®, ré-feld/-jér-dnt. n.s. A sist 


To prove false or erroneous, 
medicine. Wiseman 
To REFRI'GERATES, ph ie Sette. 91, v. a. 


REEL 'TER®, ré-f’-tar. n. s. One who refutes. Bp. 

To REGA‘IN, ré-gane’. v. pe neta: Fr.] To re- 
REP RIGERA'TION, 1 eta djerd’-shan, n.s. [re- 
_ bets oc rigeratio, - The act of cooling ; the state of 


| cover; to gain anew. 
REGALS, ré/-gal. a. [Fr.; regalis, Lat.) Royal ; 
EFRIGERATIVE, ré-feld-jér-A-tly. 512. 
REFRUGERATORY we-fidd’jer-A-tde-d, 512 317. 










Shakspeare 
REGAL, re’ eal. 9 n. s. [regale, Fr] A musical i in- 
REGALE, ré-ghle’. ns. [Lat.] The prerogative 


To REGA'LE: ré-gale’. a Fr] T 
IGA'LE $, ré-gale’. v. a. 0 re- 
Jy. entertain; to gratify. hilli 
To REGA‘LE*, ré-ehl e’. v feast ; to fare 
sum 


mpl eee 
REGS ré-gile’. 2. s. An entertainment; 2 
REGA'LEMENT, re-ghle'-catet. n.s. [Fr.] Re- 


reshment; entertainment. P/ 


a. [nfrigerati , Fr.5 re piety seat) 
nk to cool. 
REPRIGERATORY rete ar dctdree [See Do- 
MESTICK,] n.s. That | part of a distilling vessel that ips. 
is placed about the head of a still, filled with REGA' LIA, dy Paste Jé-A, 92, 113. n.s. [Lat.] En- 
water to cool the condensi a Quincy. en eae! 
Pe thing internally cooling. 'REGA’‘L gi ba, - s. [regalis, Lat.] Roy- 
REFRIGE’ RIUM, rét- regu-reim. 7 n.s. [Lat.] | alty; sovereignty kingsh ip pr An ensign 
Cool refreshment ; refrigeration. South. or token of royalty. Sea? of 
REFT, réft. part. pret. reave. Deprived; taken || RE‘GALLY®*, ré/-gil-lé. ad ee a rega] manner. 


away. Ascham, preterit of reave. Took awa Milton 
oo Ob. J. as ToREGA’RD§, ré-gard’. 92,160. 0.2. 7 hag »Fr.] 

REFT®, réft. n.s. A chink. See Rurt. tN value; to attend to as worthy of notice. Shak. 
REFUGE S$, réf-fadje. n. s. (Fr. ; refugium, Lat.] v observe ; toremark. Shak. ‘To mind as anob- 
Shelter from any anger or distress ; protection. fe cul or terrour, 2 Macc. vii. To observe re- 
Milton. That which gives shelter or protection. Rom. xiv. To pay attention to, Prov- 


Ps. ix, Bapediont to dist ae Shakspeare. Expe- ers. To Pei to have relation to. ‘To look 
‘in 
GE, ref -fidje. v. a. Urefugier, Fr.] To REGARD eked. BesGeane n.s.(Fr.] Atten- 
tion asto a matter ance. © . Respect; 
TREEUGES, w réf-fadje. v. n. To take refuge. 


reverence ; attention. is, viii. Note ; eminence, 
Spenser. "Respect ; } account. Hooker. Relation ; 
REFUGEE’, réf- ogee - . - Ors ugié, Fr.) One who|| reference. Milton. Look ; a directed to an- 


other. Milton. Prospect ; object of sight. Shak. 


to shelter 
REFU'LGENCE, Pe fa jen n. s. Splen-|| Matter demanding notice. Spenser. 
REPULGENCYS, bal a. “jours baght.||REGA’RDABLE” ré-gird-A-bl. a. Observable. 
Brown. Worthy of notice. Carew, Ob. J. 
REPU‘LGENT $ +. 177. a. [refudgent, old}| REGA/RDER, ré-gard’-dr. 98. n. s. One that regards. 
Frey + t.) Bright; shining ; glittering ;|| Judg. ix. An officer of the king’s forest, whose 
“Waller. business _— dase = and inquire inlo matters re- 
R LGENTLY, ré-fal-jént-Ié. ad. In a shining 


REG VRDEUL “9 ‘fl. a. Attentive; taking 


notice of. Hay : 
REGARDFULL Y, niga 'f0l-é. ad. Attentively ; 

heedfully. Resi path Shakspeare. 
REGA’‘RDLES rb-ghrd’-lés. a, Heedless ; ne; oa 

gent inattentive. Spenser. Not regarded 5 sli 


manner. 
To ré-fand’, v. * fefenle, Lat.) To 
, Ray. To repay what is received ; to 
“South. 


coe ré.f’- eh a. That may be refus- 


REFU'S ré-fi’-z4l. tne n. 3. The nat of refusing ; pectator. 
~~ rit thing ape pe = solicited | Roger. REGA'RDLESSLY, ré-gird’-lés-lé. ad. Without 
mn; the right ving any thing be-|| _ heed. 
fore meee oe Seif ing any thing be- | FPA RDLESSNESS, ré-gird!s-nds,n.s. Hood- 
To REFUSE §, ré-faze’. v.a. [refuser, Fr.} To| lessness ; negligence ; i, a Whitlock. 


REG 














REGA'TTA*, ré-gat’-t4. n.s. [Ital.] A kind of | 





boat-race. Drummond. 
RE’/GENCY, ré/-jén-sé. x. s. Authority; govern-| 
ment. Hooker. Vicarivus government. Temple. 


The district governed by a vicegerent. Milion. 

Those collectively to whom vicarious regality is) 

intrusted : as, The regency transacted affairs in the 
king’s absence. Lowth. | 

REGE/NERACY*, ré-jén’-@r-f-sé. n. s. State of | 
being regenerate. Hammond. { 

To REGE’NERATE 4, ré-jén’-@r-ate. v. a. [regen- 
ero, Lat.] Toreproduce ; to produce anew, Davies. 
To make to be born anew; to renew by change | 
of carnal nature to a Christian life. Addison. | 

REGE/NERATE, ré-jén’-@r-fit. 91, a. [regeneratus, 
Lat.] Reproduced. Shak. Born anew by grace 
to a Christian life. Milton, | 

REGE/NERATENESS, ré-jén’4r-at-nés, n. s, The | 
state of being regenerate. 

REGENERATION, ré-jén-2r-A/-shdn. n.s. [Fr-] 
New birth; birth by grace from carnal affections 
to a Christian life. - hii. 

RE/GENT §, ré’-jént. a. (Fr. ; regens, Lat.] Govern- 


ing ruling. Hale. Exercising vicarious authority. 
uton. 





| 


RE/GENT, ré’-jént. n. s. Governour ; ruler. Milton.|) To REGRA‘ 


One invested with vicarious royalty. Shak. One | 
ofa certain standing, who taught in our universities ; | 
the word formerly in use for a professor ; retained | 


in the present academical! designation of doctors of {| T'o 


every faculty, and masters of aris, whether as, 
necessary regenis, regents ad placitum, or non-re- | 


s. 
RE'GENTESS*®, ré-jént-4s, n. s. [regente, Fr.] Pro- 
tectress of a kingdom. Cotgrave. 
RE/GENTSHIP, ré’-jént-ship. n. s. Power of gov- 
erning. Deputed authority. Shakspeare. 
REGERMINA’TION, ré-jér-mé-nd/-shdn. A. s. [re 
and germination.) The act of sprouting again. 


Orzo. 
REGE'ST™, ré-jést’. n. s. [registum, Lat.) A regis- 
ter, Millon, 
phd TA ee sre Pag 7 Governable. : 
, , séd’-jé-side. 143. n. s. [regicida, Lat. 
Murderer of bis’ hie g. Dryden. der of hie 


king. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
RE’ IMEN, réd’-jé-mén. n. s. [Lat.] That care in 
diet and living, that is suitable to eve particular 


course of medicine. or state of body. Swz/?. 
RE/GIMENT §, réd’-jé-mént. n. s. [regiment, old Fr.] 
Established government ; polity ; mode of rule. 

e. 


Hooker. Rule; authority. H: A body of sol- 
diers under one colonel, Shak: , 
REGIMENTAL, réd-j méat’-il a. Belonging to a 


regiment; military. Langton. 

REGIME/NTALS*, réd-jé-mént’-Als. n.s. pl. The 
uniform dress of a regiment of soldiers. Goldsmith. 

RE‘GION, ré’-jan. 290. n. s. [Fr.; regio, Lat.] Tract 
of land; country ; tract of space. Shak. 
the hody. Shak. Place; rank. Shgkspeare. 

RE/GISTER §, réd/-jis-dr. 98. n. s. [registre, Fr.; 
registrum, Lat. ; a corruption of regestum.] An ac- 
count of any thin oe ape kept. Spenser. [rezis- 
trarius, law Lat} T cer whose busiuess is to 
write and keep the register, Abp, Laud. [In chym- 
istry.] A sliding plate of iron, which, in small 
chimneys, regulates the heat of the fire: hence the | 
modern term, a register stove. B. Jonson. A slid- 
ing piece of wood, called a stop, in an organ, per- 
forated with a number of holes answerable to those 
in a sound board; which being drawn one way 
stops them, and the other opens them, for the re- 
admission of wind into the pices. Mason. One of 
the inner parts of the mould wherein printing types 
are cast; and also the disposing of the forms of the 
press, so as that the lines and pages printed on one 
side the sheet mect exactly against those on the 
other. Chambers, 

To RE/GISTER, réc’jis-tir. v. a, [registrer, Fr.] 
To record; to preserve from oblivion by authen- 
tick accounts, Addison. ‘To enrol ; to set down in 
a cist. Milton. 


| 


' 
' 


| 
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|| REGRA’T 


Te REGRET re-grdt! [ 
0 , re-gret’. v. a. be nar 
o 


art of || REGUE/RDON, ré-gér’-dan. [See Gorrvow 


REG 








| RE‘GISTERSHIP*, réd’-jis-tar-shlp. n. s. The of 
7 Latid 


fice of register. 1a . 
RE/GISTRAR*, réd/-jis-trar. n. &. [reghie: 
RE/GISTRARY’, rad’ jis-trird. rius, law Lat.] 


An officer whose business is to write and keep the 

register. Warton. 

REGISTRA/‘TION®, réd-jis-trh’-shiin. n. s. Act of 
inserting in the register. Stackhouse, 

RE'GISTRY, réd/-jis-tré. n. s. Theact of ifiserting 
in the register. Graunt. The place where the 


register is kept. A series of facts recordea. Temple. 
RE'GLEMENT, rég’-gi-nét. n. s. [Fr.] Regula- 


tion, Bacon. Ob. J. 

RE/GLET, rég’-lét. n. s. [regette, from regle, Fr.] 
Ledge of wood exactly planed, by which printers 
separate their lines in pages widely printed. 

RE/GNANT, rég’-ndot. a, [Fr.] Reigning ; having 
regal authority, Wotten. Predominant; preva- 
lent; having power. Waller. 

To REGORGE, re-gorje’. v. a. [re and gorge.) To 
vomit up; to throw back. Hayward. ‘To swallow 
seen. Milton. [regorger, Fr.] To swallow back. 

ryden, 

To REGRA'DE?®, ré-grade’. rv. n. [regredior, Lat.; 
re and gene] To retire. Dr. Hales. 

FT, ré-grafi’, v. a. [regreffer, Fr.] To 
ft again. Bacon. 

To REGRA'NT, ré-grant’. v. a. To grant back. 


A “te 
3 GRATE $, ré-grate’. v. a. To offend; to 
shock. Derham, [regrater, Fr.] To engross; to 


forestall. Sap 
ER, ré-grate’-dr. 98. n. s. [regrateur, Fr.] 
Forestaller ; engrosser; originally, a seller by re- 
tail; a huckster. Tatler. 
To REGREE'T, ré-gréét’, v. a. To resalute ; to 


et a second time. i 

REGREET, régréet’. n. s. Return or exchange of 
salutation, Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

RE/GRESS, ré’-grés. n. s. (regres, Fr. 5 re 
Lat.] Passage back; power of passing back. Bur- 


net. 

To REGRE'SS, ré-grés’. v. 2. To go back; to re- 
turn; to pass back to a former state or place. 

REGRE'SSION, ré-grésh’-in. n. +. ‘The act of re- 
me, or going back. : 

REGRE'T$, ré-gré’. n.s. [regret, Fr. regretto, 
Ital. ; greitan, Goth.]-Vexation at something past ; 
bitterness of reflection. South. Grief; sorrow. 
Clarendon. Dislike ; aversion. Decay of Chr. 


, Fr.) To re- 
pent} to grieve at. Boyle. be uncasy at 


Glanville. 


'REGRE'TFUL*, ré-grév’-fl. a. Full of regret. Fin 


shawe. 
REGRE’TFULLY*, ré-grét’-ffl-lé. ad. With regret. 
jones. 

[re and guerdon.] Reward; recompense. Ue 
speare. Oh. J 


Greenhill. 
To REGUE/RDON, ré-gér’-diin. v. a, To reward. 


Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
RE'GULAR §, rég’-d-lir, 179. a. [regulier, Fr. i ree 
t 
Governed by strict 


ularis, Lat.] Agreeable to rule ; consistent wit 

mode prescribed. Guardian. 

regulations. Pope. [In geometry.] Regwiar batly 

is a solid, whose surface is composed of regular 

and equal figures, and whose solid angles are all 
Instituted or initiated according 

forms or discipline: as, a regrudar 
doctor ; r¢, boy's Methodical ; orverty. Law. 

RE’/GULAR, rég’-t-lar. n. s. pregulier, F:.) In tke 
Romish church all persons are regudars, that pro- 
fess and follow a certain rule of life, and likewise 
observe the three approved vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, aud obedience. Ayliffe. 

REGULARITY, rég-d lar’-2-td. ns. [regularité, 
Fr.] Agreeablevess to rule. Method; certain or- 


der. Grew. 
RE'/GULARLY, rég’-t-lir-lé. ad. In a manner coa 
cordant to rule; anecny i 


equal. 
to establishe 


a 


REI 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, thb, 


To RE'GULATE 4, rég’-t-late. v. a. =a: (ragete Lat. 
To adjust by rule or method. : ‘irect 


Wiseman 
REGULA’TION, Ngo 4A’-shin. n.s. The act of 
feguisting. a the effect of being 


Blac: 

RE U LATOR, e -hh-tdr, 521. n. s. One that 
regulates, Grew. "hat part of a machine which 
makes the motion equable. 

RE'GULUS, reg’-trlis. n.s. [Lat.; regule, — 
The finer and most weighty vnee. Ge of satel whic 

settles at the bottom ge tin 


T REGU/RGITATE$ Bats, cod Fisker v. a. [re 
apd gu gurges, Lat.] To throw back ; 1 pour back. 


To REGURGITATE, ré-gar’-jé-thie. v. 2. To be} 


acting iIRG IT TATION. 


ion; the act of swallowin back. 
To | tEHABILITATE §*, ré-hé-bil’ Saag t. a. 
re and habilitate ; rehabiliter, Fr.] To restore a de- 


inquent to former rank, privilege, t; toquali- 
A a term both ‘ei the Swil 2 , po oa a0 


REHABILITA‘TION®, ré-hA-bil-é-th’-shan. n. s. 
Act of restorin 
n forfeited. 





REK 


ball ;—dil ;—pdbind ;—thin, THis. 


REI/NLESS* rane’-lés, a. Without rein; unchecked 
BE ig Sor M ee 
The 


NS, ranz. n [renes, Lat. ; reins, Fr.] 
kit the lower part of the back. Job, xix. 
7 RE SE/RT, ré-in-sért’.v. a. To insert a second 


To REINSPY'RE, ré-in-spire’. v. a. To inspire anew. 


To REINSTA‘L, ré-n-stAll’. 406. v.a. [re and in 
stal.) Shel seat again. Milton. To put again in 


Shakspeare 
0 Sgn NSA’ E, a re ln-sthie!, v. a. [re and eo 
pee in in possession. Gov. of the T 
T REIVNTEGRATE, ré-In/-té-grite. v. a. [rein- 
tegrer, Fr.; re aud integer, Lat.} To renew with 
regard to “ state or quality; to repair; to re- 
store 


Bac 
re-girjé-th’ shan. mf Re-|| To REINTHRONES, rétn-thrdve’. v.a. To place 


again upon the throne. Sir 7'. Herbert. 
To REINTHRONIZE*, ré-lo-tird/-nize. v. a. To 
reinthrone, Howell, 
i eh bo eee ré-in-tér’-rd-gite. v. 2. 
uestion repeatedly. 
To RE INV ST, rede viet! v.a. To invest anew. 


to a right or privilege which had REIT, gare n. 8s, Sedge or sea-weed. Bp. Rich- 


a EHEA/‘R$, ire v. a. To hear again : prin- REITER, rl’-tdr, n. s. » Lretee, Germ.] A rider ; 


ly a law expression. Ch 


y hambers. 
RE! EA‘RING®, gy ag n. s. [from rehear.] |! T’o 


A second hearing. Ad 
REHEA‘RSAL, Si har-sil. "442. ns. Repetition ; 
“epaare Hooker. The recital of any thing previous | 
blick exhibition. Dryden. 
Te EHEA/RSE §, et 0 v. a. To repeat; to 
recite. Ecclus. xix. To relate; to tell. den. 
hd recite previously to publick exhibition. 


Rei oe ré-hérse’-dr. n. s. One who re- | 


REIGLE., regi. n. s.freigle, Fr. ; —_ regula, Lat.} 
A hollow cut to guide any thing. Carew. 
To E REIGNS, rave, 249. v.n. [regno, Lat.; regner, 
Hider wy exercise sovereign authority. 
predominant; to precy Bacon.‘ 
To obtain power or dominion. 





REIGN, rane. 385. n.s. [regne, Fr.; J 
Royal authority ; sovereignty. Pi Time gis a 
king’s government. Bramsion. Kin dom ; 
Minions. Prior. Power; influence. ‘ve ag 


REI'GNER®, ra’-nér. n. s. Ruler, Sherwood. 
To REIMBO/DY, ré-im-béd/-. rv. n. To imbody 


nein ‘RSE, ré-im-barse’. rv. a. [rembourser, 
; to repair loss or expense by an 

asians Swift. 
MBU‘RSEMENT, ré-im-barse’-mént. n. s. Rep- 


















> REVTERATES, ra pitadndas. v.a. [re and itero, 
Lat. ; reilerer, Fr.] To repeat again ahd again. 


Sh 

REITERA’TION, ré-It-tér-4/-shdn. n, s. [Fr.] Rep- 
etition. Boyle. 

To REJE/CT 4, réjékt'. v. a. [rejecter, Fr.; rejicio, 

| rejectus, Lat.] To dismiss sik out compliance with 
proposal or acceptance of offer. Knolles. To cast 
off; to make an abject. 1 Sam.xv. To refuse; 
not to accept. Hos. iv. To throw aside as use- 
less or evil. Beattie 

REJE/CTABL oh rejek’-ti-bl, a, That may be re- 
jected. Cotgr 

REJECTA/NEOUS®, rdjék-th’-nd-ds. a. [rejecta- 
neus, peel ot chosen 5 rejected. More. 

' REJE! U, ré-jék/-tiir. n, s. One who rejects; a 
refuser, Clarke. 

REJE/CTION, ré-jék/-shin. x. 8. [rejectio, Lat.] 
The act of sing off or throwing asi com. 

To REJOVCE$, jotse’. 299. v. n. [rejouir, Fr.] 
To be glad; to joy; to exult. . ee i. 

To REJ CE, jdese’, v. © exhilarate ; to 

eet to make joyful ; 3 to ‘giad. Slow. 
ar E* , ré-jdése’. n.s. Act of rejoicing. Brown, 








Tt 
REJOVCER, ré-jdd/-shr, 98, n.s. One that rejoices. 


REJOYCING®, Sardine 3 n. s. Expression of joy ; 
Psalm cxix. 


= A liffe aciharanes 
REIMBURSE alr. 2. #, Ona who VCINGLY®, ré-jdé/-sing-lé. ad. With joy ; 
te bi Sherwood. with exultation. Shel 
To STON *, ré-im- esting. r. a. To|| To REJOVN §, réjdin’. 299. v.a. [rejoindre, Fr.) 
or entreat again. ‘otra: i} ‘To join +e Brown. 'To meet one again. Pope. 
EI A/NT*, te ale v. a. “To plant or ae R nt ré-jéin’. v. n. To answer to an answer. 





1 Tay. 
PR ae ré-Im-prdg’-nite. v.a. To REJOUNDER, vb Sit’ -ibe, 98. n.s. Reply to an 
new. 








rown. 
-prash’-in, n.s. A second 

lem. Spelman, 

print’. v.a. To imprint 


249. n.s. (rein, Fr.) The rt of the 
vbich extends from the horse’s head to the 
Used as an instru- 

erage Shak. 


. ue eC 
- 4 

7 ‘ , ’ 
tis “eter 

ae 317 ei 
FEIN ' 
fa - 

f 


" oe pe rédn-grd’ dace ra. 
To egrets in} to recommend to favour 
m wr 


; 








answer. Shakspeure. 


answer. Glanville. Repl 
‘dar, von. To make a 


To mrepl, Hem rejoin" 
JOINT + ré-jlut’. v.a. To reunite the joints. 


Berk 
REJOLT, Nis “sgl n.s. [rejailir, Fr.] Shock ; suc- 
cession. 
To REJOU'RN®, réjarn’. v.a. [readjourner, Fr.] 
To adjourn to another hearing or inquiry. Burton. 
To REJUDGE, ré-jadje’. v.a, To ees te 
review ; to recall to a new trial, 
REJUVENE'/SCENCE*, Beh d-v tae. iy-shuee. 
REJUVENE/SCENCY?, ré-jh-vé-nés’-sén-sé. 
pe = Fae pres Lat. State of being young 


To REINHA’BIT", réfa-hab’-h. v.a. To inhabit | To REKUNDLE, ré-kin’-di. ea. To sot on fire 
again. Afede. ! 


Cc 
agaige Cheyne. 267 


REL . REL 
ae L7 559.—Fite, far, fall, fAt ;—mné, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
To RELA'PSE §, ré-lipse’. v. n. [relapsus, Lat.] To || charging ; act of dismissing from servitude or pain. 
slip back ; to slide or fall back. Ure fall bookie [ Milton.” i: — 
To RE/LEGATE 6, rél’-d-gite. v. a. [releguer, Fr. ; 





vice or errour. Bp. Taylor, To fall back from 
a state of recovery to sickness. Wiseman, relego, Lat.] ‘To banish ; to exile. 

RELAPSE, ré-ldpse’. n. s. Fall into vice or errour || RELEGATION, rél-¢-ga’-shdn. n. s. [relegatio, 
once forsaken. Mitton. Regression from a state td Exile ; judicial banishment. Ayliffe. 
of recovery to sickness. Spenser. Return to any || Jo RELE/NT §, ré-lénv’. v. n. [relentir, Fr.] To sofi- 
sigie. Shak. A person fallen into an errour once || en; to grow Jess rigid or hard; to give. Bacon. 
forsaken. Fox's Acts. To melt; to grow moist. Bacon. To grow less in- 

RELA’PSER‘*, ré-lap’-sdr. n. s. One who falls into || tense. Sidney. To sofien in temper ; to grow ten 
vice or errour once forsaken. Bp. Hull. der ; to fee] compassion, Shaxspeare. 

Jo RELA‘TE§, ré-late’. v. a. Irolatas, Lat.] To!) 7'o RELENT, ré-lént’, v. a. To slacken; to remit 
tell; to recite. Shak. To vent by words. Bacon. 
To ally by kindred. Pope. To bring back ; to 
restore : a Latinism. Spenser. 

To RELA’TE, ré-late’. vr. n. Too have reference ; to 
have respect; to have relation. South. 

RELA’'TER, ré-la’-tdr. 98. n. s. [relateur, Fr.]_ Tel- 
ler; narrator ; historian. Beaumont and Fletther. 

RELATION, ré-la’-shdn. n. s. (J Manner of be- 
Jongimg to any person or thing. Waller, Respect ;| arbor, . Milton. 
reference ; regard. Dryden. Connexion between || RE/LEVANCY®, rél’-é-vin-st. ns. State of being 
one thing and another. Beattie. Kindred; alliance || relevant. Burnet. 
of kin. Millon. Person related by birth or mar- | RE'LEVANT, ré\'-é-vant. a. [Fr.] Relieving; 
riage; kinsman; kinswoman. Swift. Narrative ;|| lending aid; affording something to the purpose. 
tale; account; narration j recital of facts, Burnet. Pownall. 

RELA’TIONSHIP*, ré-lA/-shdn-ship. n. s. The state || RELEVA‘TION, rél-é-va/-shin. n. s. [relevatio, 
of being related to another either by kindred, or |} Lat.) A raising or lifling up. . 
any artificial alliance. Mason. RELIANCE, re-li/-inse. n. s. [from rely.] Trust; 

RE’/LATIVE, rél’-d-tlv, 158. a. [relativus, Lat. ; rela-|| de: nce ; confidence ; repose of mind. Shak. 
tif, Fr.] Uaving relation; respecting. Locke. || RE/LICK §, rél’-ik. mn. s. [reliquie, Lat.; relique, 

nsidered not absolutely, but as belonging to, or Fr.] That which remains; that which is Jeft afier 
ing something else. Holyday. Particular ; the loss or decay of the rest. It is generally used 
sitive ; close in connexion. Sh 4 in the plural. Spenser. It is often taken for the 

RE‘LATIVE, rél'-4-tlv. n. s. Relation ; kinsman. Bp.|| body deserted by the soul. Milton. That which 
Taylor, Pronoun answering to an antecedent.|| is kept in memory of another, with a kind of reli- 
Ae m. Somewhat respecting something else. ious veneration. Chaucer. 

Locke. RE’/LICKLY, rél-ik-lé. ad. In the manner of rel- 

RE’/LATIVELY, rél-d-tly-lé. ad. As it respects Ob. J. 


icks, Donne. Ob. J. 
something else ; not absolutely. More. RE/LICT,, rél’-tkt. n. s. [relicte, old Fr. ; relicta, Lat] 
RE'LATIVENESS, ré\-4-tiv-nés. n. s. The state 


A widow ; a wife desolate by the death of her hus- 


band. Sprat. 

RELIES, ré-lééf. 275. n. s. [relief, Fr.] Allevia- 
tion of calamity; mitigation of pain or sorrow. 

7 That which from pain or sorrow. 
Feil. Dismission of a sentinel from his post. Shak. 
eco law Lat.] Lega] remedy of w 
prominence of a fi in stone or meta) ; 

seeming prominence of a picture. Addison. The 
exposure of any thing, by the proximity of some- 
thing different. [redie/, old Fr.) [In the feudal 
law.] A payment made to the by the tenant 
coming into possession of anestate, held under him. 
Burke. Broken meat. Lib. Fest. 










Spenser. To soften; to mollify. Spenser. To dis- 
solve. Davies. 


RELE'NT*, ré-lént’. part. a. Dissolved. Vadg. Hor- 


manna, 
RELE/NT®, ré-lént’. n. s. Remission ; stay. Spenser. 
RELE/NTLESS, ré-léov-lés. a. Unpitying; um 
moved by kindness or tenderness. Beaum. and Fi. 
Not knowing where to stay ; wandering ; confused ; 





of having relation. 

To RELAX §, ré-laks’. v. a.  merig Lat.] To 
slacken; to make less tense. Bacon. To remit; 
to make less severe or rigorous. Swift. To make 
less attentive or laborious. Vanity of Hum. Wishes. 
To ease ; to divert: as, Conversation ralazes the 
student. To open; to loose. Milton. 

To RELA‘X, ré-liks’. v. n. To be mild; to be re- 

iss ; to be not ri . Prior. 

RELA’X*, ré-laks’. n. s. Relaxation. Feltham. 

RELA‘XABLE*, ré-liks'-4-L]. a. That may be re- 


mitted, Barrow. 

RELAXA’TION, rél-Aks-d’-shdn. 550. n. s. [relax- 
atio, Lat.] Diminution of tension ; the act of loos- || RELIER®, ré-ll'-dr. n.s. One who places reliance. 
ening. Bucon. Cessation of restraint. Burnet. Re-}|  Beaunont and Fletcher. 
mission ; abatement of rigour. Hooker. Remission |} RELIE/VABLE, ré-léév'-4-bl. a. Capable of relief. 


of attention or application. Gov. of the Tongue. Hale. 
RELA/XATIVE®*, ré-liks’-A-tlv. ‘n. s. [relaxatus,|} To RELIE/VE 4, ré-léév’. v. a. [relevo, Lat. ; relever, 
Fr.] ‘To ease pain or sorrow. To succour by as- 


Lat.] That which has power to relax. B. Jonson. 
RELA’Y, ré-ld’. x. s. [redais, Fr.] Hunting-dogs kept|} sistance. Dryden. To set a sentinel at rest, by 
, lacing another on his post. Dryden. To right by 


in readiness at certain places to follow the deer 
when the dogs which have been pursuing are aw. ‘To recommend by the interposition of some- 
wearied ; horses on the road to relieve others inaj| thing dissimilar. Stepney. To support; to assist; 
journey, Chaucer. to recommend to attention, Brown. 
RELEA‘SABLE®, ré-lése’-A-bl. a. Capable of being || RELIE/VER, ré-léév’-fr. n.s. One that relieves. 
released. Selden. Rogers. 
To RELEA’'SE §, ré-lése’. 227. v. a. [relascher, re-|| RELIE’ VO, ré-ldév’-d.n. id Lage The prominence 
laxer, Fr.] To set free from confinement or servi-|| of a figure or picture. D ; 
tude. St. Matt. xxvii, To set free from pain. ‘To|| To RELI’GHT, ré-lite’. 303. v.a. To light anew. 
free from obligation or penalty. Milton. To quit;|| Pope. 
to let go. Dew. xv, To relax; to slacken. Hook-|| RELI/GION §, ré-lid’-jan, 290. a.s. [Fr.; wigs 
er. L.at.] Virtue, as founded upon reverence of ; 
RELEA‘SE, ré-lése’.. n. s. [relasche, Fr.J ,Dismis-|; and expectation of future rewards and punishments. 
sion from confinement, servitude, or pain. Re-|| Milton. A system of divine faith and worship, as 
laxation of a penalty. Prior. Remission of a|| opposite_to others, More. Religious rites: in the 
claim. Esth. ii. Acquittance from a debt signed | ural, Milton, 
_ py the creditor, A legal method of comvaying | RELVGIONARYS, ré-lld’-jin-A-ré. a. Relating 10 
land. Blackstone. ~ religion ; poss. Bp. ree eS 
RELEA’SER®, ré-té’-sir. n.s, One who releases or || RELI'GIONIST, ee A bigot ta any 


seis free from servitude. Gayton. i] religrious pare a EGC ogre 
Sf, réthd jos. a. [refigione, Lau) Bi 
i risus, Lat] 





KRFELEA‘SEMENT®, ré-lése’-infat, nos. Act of dis-!!| RELITGIO 


i 


REM 


REM 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


ous; disposed to the duties of religion. Hooker. 
Teaching religion. Wotton. Among the Romanists, 
bound by the vosvs of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience. Abbot. Exact; strict Appropriated to 
strict observance of holy duties. Law. 
RELI’ GIOUS*, ré-lid’-jas. n. s. One, among the 
Romanists, bound by vows. Addison. 
RELI'GIOUSLY, ré-lid’jas-lé. ad. Piously ; with 
obedience to the dictates of religion. Drayton. Ac- 
cording to the rites of religion. Titus Andronicus. 
ar ar fli — veneration. Duppa. Exactly ; |. 
with strict 


nce. Bacon. 
RELEGIOUSNESS, $y elid’ jens. n. 8. The qual- | Davie 
| RE/MANENT, rém/-mA-nént. n. s. [remanens, Lat.] 


ious, Sir E. Sandys. 


ity or state of being reli 
TR -kwish. 408. v. a. retin- || 


ELVNQUISH §, ré- 


at. To forsake ; to abandon ; to Jeave ; to || 
soc Pel ive ‘up. | 


To quit ; io release ; 3 to 
South. To forbear; to depart from. 
RELY’ NQUISHER®, ré-li 
who reli 
RELI'N QUISHMEN'T. ré- ling’- kwish-mént. 408. 
n. 8. The act of forsaking. Hooker. 
RE'LIQUARY®, ral dwar. n, 8. [reliquaire, Fr.] 
A casket in which relicks are kept. Gray. 
RE'LISH §, rél’-lish. n. s. [relecher, Fr.] Taste ; the | 
efiect of any thing on the palate ; it is commonly 
used of a pleasing taste. . Taste; small 
quantity just 9° 6 ogg scan Shak. Liking ; ‘delight 
in any thing. Addison, see < of perceiv- 
Aidiwon: 


ing excellcuce ; taste. ight given by 





-kwish-dr. n, s. * One | 





REMAENDER, 3 ré-mane’-diir. a. Remaining ; refuse 
REMAINDER, ‘vé-mAne’-dir. n.s. What is left; 


remnant ; relicks.. Shak. 'The body when the soul 
is departed ; remains. T'itus Andronicus. [In law.]} 
An estate limited i in lands, tenements, or rents, to 
be enjoyed afler the expiration of another particu- 
lar estate. Bacon. 


To REMAKE, ré-make’. v.a. To make anew. 


Glan 
tae REMA'ND, ré-mand/. 79. v. a. [remander, Fr. ; 
mann eer Lat.] To send back; to call back. 


The part remaining. 


ity" I place the accent on the first syllable of this word, 


for ia aio venous as in permanent; the a, in both 
remaneo and mage is oe if that be any rule— 
See Principles, No. 503. (ce. ‘It is highly probable 
en is but an a Bott fl of the present 
word, 


RE/MANENT®, rém/-ovt-néot. a, Remaining ; con 
ll aeenrate . Bp. 


Taylor 
 eendrk 78. n. 8. [remarque, Fr.] Ob- 
servation ; note ; ; notice taken. Collier. 
To REMA’RK, ré-mirk’, v, a. [remarquer, Fr.] To 
note ; to observe. Locke. To distinguish ; to point 
out ; to mack. Milton. 


REMA/RKABL E, ré-mark’-4-bl. a. [remarquable, 


Fr§ Observable ; worthy of note. R 


any thing 5 the power by which — Gres. REMA‘'RKABLENESS, Pb mhrk debi de, n. 8. 


Cast; manner. 


To TRAE réV-lish. vr. a. To fi give a taste to any | 


thing. D . To taste ; to have a liking. Bee. 
btabepenbyf to give the cast or manner of. Beau- 


ont and 
To RE LISH, ral lish. v.n. To have a pieeting 
taste. Hakewill. ‘To give pleasure. Shak. 
have a flavour. Woodward. 
oo ré/’-fish-f-b!. a. Gustable ; having 


7 RELY VE, ré-liv’. v. n. te and live.) To revive ; 
to live anew. 


To RELY'VE®, ré-liv’. v. a. To bring back to life ; to 
revive. § r. Ob. T. 
i “er reali’. v.a. To love in return. 


beth Oba spec a. [relucens, Lat.] Shin- 


my; (rans rg 
TRELU 6, i rite n. [relucter, FY. , reluctor, 
i vo stra sins. 

RELU'CTAN 


ey pet oe a 8. [reluctor, 
RELU/CTANCY, restk Lat.) Unwil- | 


hr Mibens 
RELUCTANT. r re-ldk’-tint. a. [reluctans, Lat.)} 


ot against ; resisting with violence. Mil- 
Caw acting with slight repugnance ; 


RELUCTAN ANTLY®, ré-ldk’-tint-lé, ad, With re- | 


with unwillin: 


sistance ; 
To RELW! ‘CTATE rhlak’t ra r.n. To resist; to 
of r 


struggle agai Piety. 
REL COTA TION, ré-ldik-t4/-shiin. 530. n. 8, Repug- 
nance; resistance ; unwilli Bacon. 


To RELUME, ré-lime. na. [rallumer, Fr.] To 


light anew ; to rekindle: 
To RELU’ MINE, ré-ldy-min. vr. a. To light anew. 
To RELY’ §, ré-lV. v. n. [re and /ye.] To lean upon || 


with ; to ee trust in; 0 rest upon; to. 


To REMAUN jroo. v.n. [remaneo, Lat.) To| 
be left out of a greater quantity or number. Joh, 
xxvii. ‘To continue ; to 











|| REME/DILESSNESS, 
REMEDY §, rémn’-md-dé. 











re; to be lef in a par- | 


Observableuess ; worthiness of observation, Huam- 


mond, 
REMA’RKABLY, ré-mark’-a-blé. ad. Observably ; 


in a manner worthy of observation. Milton. 


REMA/RKER, ré-mirk’-dr. 98. n. s. [remarquer, 


Fr.) Observer ; one that remarks. Watts. 
To REMA/RRY*, re- ovr’ re. cy To marry again; 


to marry a second time. 


REME'DIABLE, ré-mé/-dé-4-bl._ [ré-méd/-é-4-bl, 
Bacon. 


a, Capable of remedy. 


nee DIALS, ré-méy-dé-Al. a. Affording remedy. 
REMEDIATE, ré-mé’-dé-At. 91. a. Medicinal ; af 


a remedy. 


Shakspeure 
RE MEDILESS,. rom-nediclés, [ré-mad’-b-lés. 


Perry.) a. Not admitting remedy ; irreparable 
cureless ; incurable. Spenser. 


Spenser and Milton — the accent upon the see- 
ond syllable of this word ; and, as Mr. Nares obedrve 
Dr. Johnson [altered by Todd] has, on the authority of 
these authors, adopted this accentuation ; * But this,” 
saya Mr. Nares, “is irregular; for every monosylabick 
termination, added toa word accented on the autepe- 
nult, throws the accent to the fourth syllable from the 
end.” With great respect for Mr. Nares's opinion on 
this subject, [ should think a much easier and more 

enéral rule might be laid down for all words of this 
ind, which is, that those words which take the Saxon 
terminations nfter them, as er, less, ness, lessness, ly, 
&c., proserve the accent of the radical word ; therefore 
this and the following word ought to have the same ac- 
cent as remedy, from which they are formed.—Seo 
Principles, No. 489,501. WW. 
réin’-mé-dé-lés-nés, — [ré- 
. Perry.) ns. Incurableness, 
n.%, [remedium, Lat.) A 
medicine by which any illness is cured. Swi/?. 
Cure of any uneasiness. Dryden. ‘That which 
counteracts any evil. Milton. Reparation; means 


méd'-é-lésa 


l yvairing any burt. Shaks 
To one 


peare, 
(MEDY, rém/-mé-de. va. [remedier, Fr.] ‘To 
cure; to heal. Looker. To repair or remove mis- 
chief. 


ticular state. Mfilton. To be left after any event. 1 To REMEMBER 6, ré-méin/-béw. rv. a. [remembrer, 


Milton. Not to be lost. 1 John, ii. T'o be left as 
not comprised. Locke. To continue in a place. 
To REMAIN, ré-mane’. v.a. To await; to be left | 


REMAUN, ré-inhne’, 202, n, 3. [remain, old a 


Relick ; that which is left. Shak. The body le 
by the soul. Pope. Abode; habitation, Shai. | 
apeare. 


a7 


To bear in miad any 
To recollect; ‘0 
in mind; to have 


old Fr.; remembrare, ey 
thing ; hot to forget. 1s 
call to mind. Sidney. To 
present to the attention. Milton. ‘To bear in mind, 
with iatent of reward or puvishment. Barrow. To 
mention; not to omit. Aylife. ‘To put in mind ; 
to free 5 to recollect; to remind. Sidney, 
serve ore being forgot: on, Shulspeure. 
2 


oT , 


xxix. 


‘To pre- 


REM 





REM 





EF 559. —Fate, far, fall, fit;—mé, mat ;—plne, pin — 
REME’ MBERER, ré-mém/-bar-dr. n. s. One who}; REMO/LTEN; ré-mdl/-tn. 103. part. Melted agair, 


remembers, Wotton. 

REME/MBRANCE, ré-mém’-brinse. n. s. [old Fr.] 
Retention in memory; memory. Shak. Reco!lec- 
tion; revival of any idea; reminiscence. Milton. 
Honourable memory, Shak. Transmission of a 
fact from one to another. Addison. Account pre- 
served. Hale. Memorial. Dryden. A_token_by 
which any one is kept ia the memory. Shak. No- 
tice of something absent. Shak. Power of re- 
membering. Milton. Admenition, Shak. Memo- 
raicium 3; a note to help memory. Chilli ; 

REME/MBRANCER, ré-méin’-brin-sdr. n. s. One 
that reminds; one that puts in mind. Shak. An 
officer of the exchequer. Bacon, 

To REME/MORATE §*, ré-mém/’-d-rite. v. a. [re- 
memoratus, Lat.] ‘To call to remembrance ; to re- 
member. Bryskett. 

REMEMORA’TION®, ré-mém--ra/-shin. n. s. Re- 
membrance. Mounlagu. 

To REME'RCY, ré-mér’-sé. v. a. [remercier, Fr.]| 
To thank. Spenser. Ob. J. ; ; 

To RE'MIGRATES$, rém-é-grate. 513. v. n. [remi- | 

ro ae To remove back again. Boyle. 

REMIGR: ‘TION, rém-¢-gra'-shdn. n.s. Removal 
back again. Hale. 

To REMYND, ré-mind’. r.a. To put in mind; to 
force to remember, South. 

REMINISCENCE $, rém-mé-nis'-sénse. 510. ; 

REMINI/SCENCY §*, rém-mé-nis’-sén-sé. 

n. s. [reminiscence, Fr. ; reminiscens, Lat.] Recol- 
lection ; recovery of ideas. Hale. 

REMINISCE NTIAL, rém-mé-nis-sén’-shal. a, Re- 
lating to reminiscence. Brown. 

REMI’SS §, ré-mis’. a. [remissus, Lat.] Not vigorous ; 
slack. Woodward. Not careful; slothful. Shak. 
Not intense. Roscommon. 

REMISSIBLE, ré-mis’-sé-bl. 509. a. [Fr.] That 
may be forgiven or remitted. Feltham. F 
REMISSION, ré-mish’-dn. n.s. [remissio, Lat.] 
Abatement ; relaxation; moderation. Bacon. Ces- 
sation of intenseness. Woodward. {In physick.] 
Remission is when a distemper abates, but does 
not go off quite before it returns again. Release ; 
abatement of right or claim. Addison. Forgive- 
ness; pardon. Shak. Actofsending back. Stack- 


Se. 
REMISSLY, ré-mils’-Ié. ad. Carelessly ; negligent- 
ly ; without close attention. Hooker. Not vigor- 
ously; not with ardour or eagerness; slackly. 


Clarendon. 

REMI'SSNESS, ré-mis’-nés. n. s. Carelessness ; 
negligence ; coldness ; want of ardour. Shakspeure. 

To REMUT §, ré-mlt’. v.a. [remitto, Lat.] To relax; 
to make less intense. Millon, To forgive a pun- 
ishment. Dryden. [remettre, Fr.] To pardon a 
fault, Titus Andr. To give up; to resign. ‘Hay- 
ward. To defer; to refer. Bacon. To put again 
in custody. Dryden. To send money to a distant 

lace. Addison. To restore. Hayward. 

1 REMIT, ré-mil’. rv. n. To slacken ; to grow less 
intense. Broome. ‘To abate by growing less — 
South. om plage To grow by intervals less 
violent, though not wholly intermitting. 

REMI/TMENT, ré-mit’-mént. n. s. ‘The act of re- 
miiting to custody. 

REMITTANCE, ré-mit'-tanse. n.s. The act of | 
paying money ata distant place. Sum sent toa) 
distant place. Addison. 

REMI'TTER, ré-mit'-tar, 98, 2. s. [remettre, Fr.] One 
who forgives or pardons. Fulke. One who remits 
or procures the — and payment of money. 
{In common law.}] A restitution of one that hath 
tivo tides to lands or tenements, and is serzed of 
them by his latter title, under his title that is more 
ancient, in case where the latte: isdefective. Cowel. | 

REMNANT, rém/-niat. ns. [corrupted from rema- 
nent.| Residue; that which is left. Shakspeare, 

RE‘/MNANT, rém’-ndat. a. Remaining; yet lef. 
Prior. 


T'o REMO’DEL*, ré-inbd!-dal. v.a, To model anew, | 


Churton. F 


REMO’NSTRANCE, ré-mén’-strinse. n.s. [Fr.] 
Show ; discovery. Shak. Strong representation. 
Hooker. 

REMO/'NSTRANT*, ré-mén’-strant. n. s. [remon- 
strans, Lat.] One that joins in a remonsirance. 
Milton. 

REMO/NS?PRANT™, ré-m6n/-strant. a. Expostula- 
tory ; containing strong reasons. Ash. 

To REMONSTRATE 6, ré-mén’-sirdte. v. n. [re- 
monstro, Lat.) To make a strong representation ; 
to show reasons on any side in strong terms. 


Walton. 

et cn superba a ra. To 
show by a strong re niation. Hist, of Duelling. 

REMONSTRA’TION?, ré-mén-stra’ Sif, n. oa 
of remonstrating, 

REMONSTRATOR?®, ré-mén’‘-strd-tar. 2. s. One 
who remonstrates. Burnet. 

RE’ MORA, rém’--ra. 92, 503. n.s. [Lat.] A let, 
or obstacle. = Andrews. A fish or a kind of 
worm that sticks to ships and retards their passage 


through the water. Grew. 
To RE/MORATE, rém’-d-rite. v. a. [remoror, 


Lat.] To hinder; to delay. Dict. 

To REMO'RD §*, ré-mérd/. v. a. ss ig 
To rebuke ; to excite to remorse. Skelton. Ob. 7’. 

To REMO’RD#, ré-nérd’. v.n. To feel remorse. 
Sir 7’. Elyot. 

REMO/RDENCY*, ré-mér’-dén-sé. n.s. [vemordens, 
Lat.] Compunction, Killingbeck. 

REMO’RSE §, ré-mérse’, or ré-mérse’. n.s. [remor- 
sus, Lat.] Pain of guilt. Bp. Hall, Tenderness; 
pity ; sympathetick sorrow. Spenser. 

XY" Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, Mr. Perry, and several re- 
spectable speakers, pronounce this word in the second 
manner ; but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, and 
Mr. Smith, (Jones, Fulton and Kni ap ta the first; nud, 
in my opinion, with analogy and t est Usage on their 
side. The final e does not lengthen the o, but serves 
only to keep the s from going into the sound of 


REMO/RSED*, ré-mérst’. a. Feeling the pain of 
guilt; struck with remorse. Bp. Hall 

REMO’RSEFUL, ré-mérs’-fal. a. Full of a sense of 

it; denoting the pain of guilt. Bp. Hall. Ten- 
er; compassionate. Shak. Pitiable. Chapman, 

REMO/RSELESS, ré-mérs’-lés. a. Unpitying ; cre- 
el; savage. Milton. 

REMO’RSELESSLY*, ré-mérs’-lés-lé. ad. With- 
cut remorse. South. 

REMO’RSELESSNESS*, ré-mérs’-lés-nés. ne. 5. 

nine? cruelty. Beamnont. 

REMO'TE §, ré-indte’. a. [remotws, Lat.] Distant ; 
not immediate. Locke. Distant; not at hand. 
Milton, Removed far off; placed not near. Afil- 


ton. Foreign. Distant; not closely connecied. 
Glanville. Alien; uot agreeing. . Abstract- 
ed. Locke. 

REMO’TELY, ré-mdte’-lé. ad. Not nearly ; at a dis- 
tance. Brown 


a 

REMO’TENESS, ré-méte’-nés. n. s. State of being 
remote ; distance ; not nearness. Druden. 

REMO’TION, ré-m0/-shiin. n.s. [remotus, Lat.] The 
act of removing; the state of being removed to 
distance. Shakspeare. 

To REMOU'NT, ré-méfinw’. v.n. [remonter, Fr.] To 
mount again. Dryden. 

REMOVABLE, ré-mdév’-A-bl. a. Such as may be 
removed, Spenser. 

REMO’VAL, ré-médv’-al. 88. n.s. The act of put- 
ting out of any place. Hooker. The act of putting 
away. Arbuthnot. Dismission from a post. Addi- 
son, The state of being removed. Locke. 

To REMO’VE 4, ré-mdév!. ». a. [remoreo, Lat.] To 

ut from its place; to take or put away. » Xil. 
‘o place at a distance. Locke. 

To REMO'VE, ré-mddv’. vn. To change place 
To go from one place to another, Dryden. 

REMOVE, ré-mddv’. n.s. Change of place. Chap- 
man, Susceptibility of being removed, Glarvi’e, 
Translation of one to ac lace of aucther, S/utk 


REN 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tb 


State of being removed. Milton. Act of moving | 
a chess-man or draught. Departure ; act of going | 
away. Wailer, The act of changing place. Bu- 
con, A step in the scale of gradation, Locke. A 
small distance. Rogers. Act of pulling a horse’s 
shoes be pe different feet. Swift. A dish to be 
_ changed while the rest of the course remains. 
REMOVED, ré-mdévd’. part, a. Remote ; separate 
from others. Shakspeure. 
REMO'VEDNESS, ré-médv’-€d-nés. 364. n. s. The 
state of being removed ; remoteness. Shakspecre. 
REMOVER, ré-mdév/-dr. 98, n.s. One that removes. 


REMU’'GIENT®, ré-mi-jé-nt. a. [remugiens, Lat.] 
Rebellowing. 5 

REMUNERABI'LITY®, ré-mi-nér-A-bil’-2-12, n.s. 
Capability of being rewarded. Pearson. 

REMU'NERABLE, ré-mtr’-nér-4-bl. a. Rewardable, 

To REMU'NERATE 4, ré-mly-nér-dte. v. a. [remu- 
nero, Lat.; remunerer, Fr.) ‘lo reward ; to repay 5 
to requite ; to recompense. Bucan. 

REMUNERA/TION, ré-ma-nér-A’-shiin. n.s. [Fr.; 
remuneratio, Lat.) Reward; requital; recom- 

aba : Ary rment. Shakspeare. 
EMUNERATIVE, ré-mir -nér-A-tiv. a. Exercised 

in ie rewards. Boyle. 

REMU'NERATORY*®, ré-mdv-nér-A-tar-@, a. Af 
fording recompense, or reward ; requiting. John-| 


son. 
To REMU’/RMUR, ré-mar’-mar. rv. a. To utter back 

in murmurs 5 to repeat in low, hoarse sounds, Pope. 
To REMU'RMUR, ré-mdr’-mir. v.9. [remurmuro 


SE na eee SE a 
, baUl ;=—8il ;s—pddnd ;—thin, vais 


i 
4 


+] 
Lat.) To murmur back; to echo a low, hoarse || 


sound. Dryden. 

RE'NAL*, ré¥-nal. a. [renalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
the reins or kidneys. 

RE/NARD, réu’-n‘rd. 88. 2. s. [Fr.] The name of a 
fox in fable. Dryden. 

RENA’/SCENCY 9§%, ré-nds’-s8n-sé. n.s. [renascens 
Lat.] State of being produced again. Brown. 
RENA’SCENT, ré-nds’-sént. a. [renascens, Lat.] | 

Produced again; rising again into being. 
RENA/SCIBLE, ré-nds’-st-bl. 405. a. 
77 Possible to be produced again. 

To RI 


, 


NA‘VIGATE, ré-niv’-vé-gate. v. n. To sail 


in. 
NCOUNTER §, rén-kédn/-tér. 313. n. s. [ren- 
contre, Fr.] Clash; collision, Collier. Personal 


Opposition. Addison. Loose or casual engage- || 


‘ment. Addison. Sudden combat without premedi- 
tation. 
To RENCOU'NTER*, rén-kddn’-tar, v.a. To at- 
tack hand to hand. Spenser. 
To RENCOU'NTER, rén-kddn’-tar. v.n. [rencon- 
trer, Fr.) To clash; to collide. To meet an ene- 
my eis pgs s To skirmish with another. 
0 fight hand to hand. 
To REND §, rénd. v. a. pret. and part. pass. rent. 
endan, Sax.] ‘To tear with violence ; to lacerate. 


» xiv. 
To REND*, rénd. v. n. To separate ; to be disunited. 
Be. Taylor. . 
RENDER, rénd/-dr. 98. n.s. One that rends; a 
To RE/NDER 6, rén/-dar. r. a. [rendre, Fr.] To re- 
turn; to pay back. Psalm xxxviii. To restore ; to 
ee back, Addison. To give upon demand. 
ror. xxvi. T'o invest with qualities; to make. 
To represent; to exhibit. Shak. To 
translate. Burnet. To surrender; to yield; to 
tig up: Shak. To afford; to give to be used. 
ts 


_ PVatts, 
ToRE/NDER®) rén’-dar. v.n. To show ; togive an 


RENDER, utr n. s, An account. Shakspeare. 
BLE*, rén’-dar-f-bl. a. That may be 


nt. 
ti? aati 315. n. ght 
. } meeting appointed. rat. sign 
that draws men t ra p Bacon lace appointed 


for assembly. RF ; 
To RENDEZVOU'S, rén-dd-v3d2'. [rbn’-dh-vd8, 


i. 


renascor, || 


eee emma neenne 
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—— and Jones ; rén’-dé-vddz, Perry, Fulton 
and Anigit.] v.n. To meet ata place appointed 
| Sir 7. Herbert si 
(> This word is in such aniversal use as to be perfect] 
anglicised; and those who leave out the » rt the pa 
in compliment to the French language, show but little 
taste in their pronunciation of English. To this letter, 
in this word, as well as in several other words, may be 
applied the judicious advice of Pope : 
“In words, as fushions, the same rule will hold; 
“ Alike fantastick, if too new or old: 
“ Be not the first by whom the new are try“, 
“ Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 
Essay on Criticism. W. 
To RENDEZVOU'S*, rén-dé-vidz’. v. a. To bring 
|, together 5 to bring to a place appointed. Echwrd. 
RE’ (DIBLE §*, rén’-dé-bl. a. [rendable, Fr.] That 
may be yielded, given up, or restored. Cotgrave. 
That may be translated. Howell. 
RENDITION, rén-dish’-fn. ns. [from render.] 
Surrendering ; the act of yieldmg. Fairfax. 
Translation. South. 
-RENEGA‘DE, rén/-né-gade. 
| RENEGA‘DO, rén-né-gi’-dd. [See Lu BAGO.] ; 
n.s. (Span.; renegat, Fr.; renegatus, low Lat.] 
One that apostatizes from the faith; an apostate, 
Bp. Taylor, One who deserts to the enemy; a 
revolter, Decay of Chr. Piety. 
To RENE’GE, ré-néég’, v.a. [renego, Lat. ; renoier, 
reneier, old F'r.] 'To disown; to renounce. Shak. 
| To RENE'GE®, ré-néég’. v.n. To deny. Shak. 
| To RENE’W §, ré-ni’, ev. a. [re and new.) To reno- 
| vate; to restore to the former state, Shak. To re- 
peat ; to put again in act. Bacon. To begin again. 
Dryden. [In theology.] To make anew; to trans- 
form to new life. Heb, vi. 
RENE’ WABLE, ré-ni’-&-bl. 2. Capable to be re- 
| newed, Swift, 
RENE’WAL, ré-nly-dl. 88. n. s. The act of renew- 
ing ; renovation, Forbes. 
RENE/WEDNESS*, ré-ni/-éd-nés. n.s, State of 
being made anew. Hammond. 
|RENE’WER*, ré-nd‘-dr. n.s. One who renews. 
| Sherwood. 
» RENI'TENCE®, ré-nl’-ténse. eae The resistance 
| RENI’TENCY, ré-nl/-tén-sd. in solid bodies, 
when they press upon, or are impelled one against 
another, or the resistance that a body makes on 
account of weight. Quincy. Disinclination ; re- 
luctance. Bp. Fiat 
as Mig word Lrsetioney] 0d the following were, in 
. iti 


/ 

! 

| Johnson's third on, folio, accented on tho 
second syllable; but in the sixth edition, quarto, they 
have the accent on the first. This lattor accentuation, 
it must be allowed, is more agreeable to English analo- 
gy, see Principles, No. 503,(b.) ; but there is an analogy 
that the learned are very fond of adopting, which is, 
that when a word from the Latin contains the samo 
number of syllables as the original, the accent of the 
original should then be preserved; and, as the accent 
of renitens is on the second syllable, the word renitent 
ought to have the accent on the second likewise. For 
my own part, I approve of our own analogy, both in ac- 
cent and quantity; but it is the business of a prosodist 
to give the usage as well as analogy; and, were this 
word and its formative renitency to be brought into 
common use, I have no doubt but that the Latin analo- 
gy, that of nccenting this word on the second syllable 
would generally prevail This may fairly be presum 
from the suffrages we have for it; namely, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Buchanan, and Entick, who 
are opposed by no dictionary I have consulted but by 
Scott's Bailey. W. 

RENI/TENT §, ré-nl'-t8nt. a. [renitens, Lat.] Acting 
— any impulse by elasuck power. Ray. 

RE'NNET, rén’-nit. n.s. Rannet. Floyer. 

RE/NNET, rén’-nit.« : n. 8. A kind of appie. 

RE/NNETING, rén/-nit-Ing. Mortimer. 

To RENOU'NCE §, ré-nddnse’. 313. v. a. [renoneer, 
Fr.; renwncio, Lat.) To disown; to almegate. 

den. ‘To quit upon oath. Shakspeare. 

To RENOUNCE, ré-nédnse’. rn. 0 declare re- 
nunciation, Dryden. [Atcards.] Not to follow 
the suit led, though the player has one of the suit 
in his hand. 

771 
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RENOU'NCE?, ré-nddinse’. n.s. 
haps, at cards.] The act of not following 
when it might be done. Whist, a Poem. 

RENOU/NCEMENT, ré-nédnse’-méant. n. s. Act of 
Lepper E renunciation. 

RENOUNCER®, ré-nddn‘-sir, n.s. One who dis- 
owns or denies, Wilkins. 


suit | 


REP 


(Lr 569—Fite, far, All, fit;—mé, mat ;—pine, pin j— 
fesod only, per- || RE/PARABLE, rép/-par-A-bl. 531. (See InnEPar- 


ABLE.] a. [Fr.; reparabilis, Lat. tig emyuen of 
being I auiod’ retrieved, or sordlied y some- 


thing equivalent. Bacon. 
rép’-par-4-blé. ad. In a manper 


RE/PARABLY, 
capable of remedy by restoration, t, or 


supply. : 
RENOU'NCING*, ré-nddn’-sing. n.s. The act of REPARA/TION, rép-pa-ri/-shain, n.s. [Fr.; repa- 


disowning or denying ; apostasy. Sir E. Sandys. 

To RE‘NOVATE §, rén’-nd-vate. v. a. [renovo, Lat] 
‘To renew ; to restore to the first state. Thomson. | 

RENOVA/TION, réo-nd-va/-shdn. n. s. [renovatio, 
Lat.] Renewal ; the act of renewing; state of | 
being renewed, Bacon. 

RENOWN §, ré-ndin’. 322, n.s. [renommé, Fr.] | 
Fame ; celebrity ; praise widely spread, Shak. 

To RENOWN, ré-ndan’. v.a. [renommer, Fr.] To} 
make famous. S/ . 

RENOWNED, ré-néand’. 359. icip. a. Famous ; | 
celebrated ; eminent; famed. Numb, i. 

RENO'WNEDLY*, ré-ndain/-2d-lé. ad. With ce- 
lebrity ; with fame. 

RENO’WNLESS*,  ré-nddn’-Iés. 
without renown. 

RENT 4, rént. n.s. [from rend.] A break; a lacera- 
tion. While. — 

To RENT, rént. v.a: To tear ; to lacerate. Chaucer. 

To RENT, rént. v.n. [now written rant.) To roar ; 
to bluster. Hudibras. 

RENT 6, rént. n.s. [pent, Sax. ; rente, Fr.] Reve- 
~nue ; annual ment. speare. Money paid 
for any thi of another. Waller. 

To RENT, reat. v. a. [renter, Fr.] To hold by pay- 
ing rent. Addison. ‘To set to a tenant. Swi/t. 

RE/NTABLE, rént’-A-bl. 405. «. That may be rented, 

RE'NTAGE®*, rén’-tidje. n.s. [rentage, old J 
— paid for any thing held of another. P. 

letcher. 

RE/NTAL, rénot/-4l. n. s. Schedule or account of 


rents, 
RE/NTER, rént’-dr. 98. n. s. One that holds by pay- 


ing rent. Locke. 

RENTROLL®, réut’-réle. n.s. List of rents, or reve- 
nues. Hakewiil. 

RENUNCIA‘TION, ré-néin-shé-A/-shiin. [See Pro- 
NUNCIATION.] n. s. [renunciatio, Lat.] The act of 


renouncing. Bp. Taylor. 
RSE §, rén-vérse. v. a. [re and inverse.] 





a. Inglorious ; 





To RENV 
To reverse. a 
RENVE’RSE T*, rén-vérse’-mént. 2. s. Act of 
reversing. Stukely. Ob. T. ° 
To REOP AVS ré-Sb-thne’. v. a. To obtain 
ain. Mir. for Me 


. for ; 
REOBT ATNABLE® ré-bb-th’-nd-bl a. That nel 
be obtaibed again. Sherwood, 
To REORDAYN §, ré-dr-dane’. v.a. [reordiner, Fr.] | 


To ordain again, on supposition of some defect in|| REPEA’TER, ré- 


the commission yee to a minister. Burnet. 
REORDINA’TION, ré-dr-dé-nd/-shin. n. s. Repe- 
tition of ordination, Atterbury. 
7'o REPA‘CIFY, ré-pas’-sé-fl. v.a, To pacify again. 





REPAID, ee part. of repay. 

To REPAIVR$, ré-pdre’. 202. v.a. [repuro, Lat. ;| 
reparer, Fr.) To restore after injury or dilapida- | 
tion. 2 Kings. ‘To amend any injury by an equiv-_ 
alent. Milton, To fill up anew, by something put | 
in the place of what is lost. Milton, To recover : | 
a Latinism. Spenser. 

REPAIR, ré 
restoration after dilapidation. 8 : 

To REPAIR, ré-pare’. v. 2. [repairer, Fr.] To go 
to; to betake himself. § . 

REPAIR, ré-pare’.n.s. repaire, F'r.] Resort ; abode. 
Joel, iii. Act of betaking himself any whither. 


Cc , 

REPAYRABLE*, ré-phre’-4-bl. a. That may be 
pate : now reparable. 

REPAIRER, ré-pdre’-dr. 98. n.s. Amender ; re- 


storer, 3 


REPA’'NDOUS, ré-piin’-das. a. [repandus, Lat.) 
Bent upwards. Brown. : 


i 





| REPA/RATIVE®, ré-par’ 


| To 


_n. 8. Reparation ; supply of lass ;|| REPE/LLENT, 
hakspeare 


ratio, Lat.) The act of repairing; instauration. 
Artuthnot. Supply of what is wasted. Addison. 
Recompense for any injury ; amends, Bacon. 

REPA/RATIVE, ré-par’-ra-tiv, 512. n. s. Whatever 
makes amends for loss or injury. Wotton. 

-tiv. a. Amending de- 


fect, loss, or injury. Bp. Taylor, 


| REPARTEE, rép-par-id’’. “ns. [repartie, -Fr.] 


Smart reply. Dryden. 

To REPARTEE’, rép-pfr-té. v.n. To make 
smart replies. ; . 

To REPA’‘SS, ré-pis’. v.a. [repasser, Fr.] To pass 
again ; to pass or travel back. Shakspeare. 

> REPA‘SS, ro-piy’. e. =. ‘To go back in a reed, 


Dryden. 

REPA’ST 4, ré-past’. n.s. [repas, Fr. ; re and pastus, 
Lat.] A meal; act of taking food. Milton. Food; 
victuals. Sh re. 


To REPA'ST, ré-pAst’. v. a, [repaistre, Fr.] To 
feed ; to feast. 
[ve and 


3 ; 
REPA‘STURE, ré-pés’-tshire. 463. #7. s. 
yay Entertainment. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

T REP 'TRIATES®, ré-pat’-ré-dte. v. n. [repatri- 
er, Fr.; re and patria, Lat.] To restore to one’s 
own home or country. C ve. 7 

To REPAY §, ré-pa’. v. a. [repayer, Fr.] To pay 
back in return, in requital, or in revenge. Js. lix. 
To recompense. Milton. 'To compensate. Bacon. 
To requite good or ill. Shak. To reimburse with 
what is owed. Shakspeare. 

REPA/YMENT, ré-pa/-mént. n. s. The act of repay 
ing: Bp. Taylor. The thing repaid. Ar, A 

To REPEA‘L $, ré-péle’, 227, v. a. [rappeller, Fr.] 
HA recall. Shakspeare. To abrogate ; to revoke. 

REPEA'L, ré-péle’. n. s. Recall from exile. Shak. 
Revocatien; abrogation. Davies. 

REPEA’‘LER*, ré-pé-lar. n. s. One who revokes 
or abrogates. Burke, 

To REPEAT §, ré-péte’. 227. v. a. [repeto, Lat.; 
a, Fr.] To iterate ; to use again; to do again. 

ilton. To speak again. Hooker. ‘To try again. 
Waller. To recite; to rehearse. Shakspeare. 

REPEA‘T*, e’. n.s. A repetition. [In musick.] 
A mark denoting the repetition of a preceding part 
of the air. Avison. 

REPEATEDLY, ré-pé/-1éd-lé. ad. Over and over; 
more than once, Stephens. 

‘tar. 98. n. s. One that repeats ; 
one that recites. Bp. Taylor. A watch that strikes 
the hours at will by compression of a spring. 

REPEDA‘TION*; rép-¢-da/-shan. n. s. [ J 

nats re -— pes.) Act of going back; return. 
0. 


re. Ob. T. 

REPE’L §, ré-pél’. v. a. [repello, Lat.] To drive 

back any thing. Hooker. re drive back an assail- 
ant. Milton. 

To REPE'L, ré-pél’. v. 2, To act with force contra- 
ry to force unpressed. Newton, [In medicine.] To 
prevent such an afflux of a fluid to any particalar 

rt, as would raise it into a tumour. imey. 
ré-pél’-lént. n.s. [repellens, Lat.] 

An application that has a repelling power. Wiise- 


man. 
REPE/LLENT™*, ré-pé@//-lént. a. Having power to 


pel. Bp. Berkeley. 
| REPE/LLER iter 98. n.s. One that 


To REPE/NT$, ré-pén’. v. x. [repentir, Fr.] To 
think on any thin ane with sorrow. South. To 
express sorrow for somethi st. Shak. To 
change the mind from some pajniul motive. Exod. 
xiii. To have such sorrow for sin as produces 
amendment of life. St. Mat. xii. 


|| To REPE/NT reptat a, To remember with 
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sorrow. Shak. ‘To remember with pious sorrow. | 
Danee. [se repentir, F'r.] It is used with the recip- 
rocal un. Jer. viii. 
REPE'NTANCE, ré-pént’<inse. n. s. [repentance, 
-» Fr.) Sorrow for any thing past. Law. Sorrow for | 
sin, such as produce# newness of life ; penitence. || 
REPENTANT, ré-pént’-dnt. a. [repentant, ais? te r- | 
= for the past. Sorrowlul for sin , 
Expressing sorrow for sin. Shakspeare. 
REP a —— ns. One who ex- | 
rrow for sin Lightfoot. i! 
R *PE/NTER®, ré-pant'-Or- n. 8. ‘One who repents. |} 
REPE/NTINGs, ré-pén’-ing. n.s. Act of repent- 
Hos 
REPENTINGLY®, ré-pént’-Ing-lé. ad. With ol 
To REPEOPLE, ré-pét/-pl. vr. a. [repenpler, Fr,] 


1 
' 


To stock with le anew. Tatler 
pad alg , ré-pé/-pl-ing. n. s. “The act of re- 
in 
TR REP RCU'SS§, ré-pér-kiis’, v. a. 


[repercutio, |) 
re pabrssane Lat.] To beat back; to drive back ; 
torre Ob. J. 


rebound. Bacon. 
REPERCU'SSION, ré-pér-kéish’-dn. n.s. [repercus- 
sio, Lat.] The act of driving back ; rebound. Bacon. 
REPERG ‘SSIVE, ré-pér- siv. a. [repercussi/, 
Fr.) Having the power of driving back or causing 
cpio tall attison. Repellent. Driven 


Thomson, 
REPERCUSSIVES , ré-pér-kis’-slv. n.s. A repel- 


lent. Bacon. 
aes ti a. [repertus, 


aat| Fed) en el 

Lat oun in 

EPERTORY gf pba Sia. n. Rn. 8. [reperto- 
ola Lat.] % wee ry; @ magazine; a in 

which any thing is to be found. Dr. Ducarel. 


REPETYTION, rép-é-tish’-dn. 531. n.s. (Er 5 ; repe- 


titi, lrg! iteration of the same thing. A’ 
the same words over again. Hooker. 
“Dhe act of reciting or rehearsing. Recital. 


» Chapman. Recital from memory, as distinct from 

REPETTTIONALS, rép-dlsh’-dn a moon 

REPETITIONARY®, ape ince taining 

ition, 

To EPINE 6, ree ven. [re cud pine.) To Sat 
= to Pg eco a be discontented. S To 

REPINER ro-plns' de. 98. n. s. One that frets or 
murmurs, ’ Bp. 

REPENING*, r- regal n. s. Act of murmuring 
or complainil 

REPI'NINGL LY, a Th “ld, sachahas anak) 

T)REPLA'CE® Petey replacer, Fr.) T 

A v. a. 0} 

put again in the fora place. ‘eon To ut in 

TeREPLAT'T, repli. v. a. [re and a peel) To 

one part offen over another, 
ToREPLANTS, we ré-plint’. v. a. ‘cole, Fr.] To 
PLA‘NT ABLE*, ré-plint’-4-bl. a. That may be 

REPLANTA‘TIO N, ON, t-pain, n.s. The act 

To L H, n/-nish. v. a. [repleo, from 

ze and plenus, Lat.) D mock; to fill, Gen. i. To 

orga wt: to complete. S& 


hakspeare. 
TRRELE NISL ré-plén/- nish. by n. To recover 
the former fulness. Bacon. Ob. J. 


Fal compel fled a replat Fr 5 rene “de sey Ino, 


rb-pid/-shdn. n. 6. (fey eg state 
REPLENVE®, pie a, {répletif, Fr.] Re- 
REPL ETivELYe 


rep atlv-ld. ad. Rossin belt.) 
REPLE'V 


inks -vé-fi-bl. rh eee, | PER 


REPLEWISABLES, ré-plév/-js-4-bl. 


Bc onciergg- Ir old Fr.] What may be replev- 


me 
bailable 
To REPL E’VIN, pidv’-vin, v.a. [replevin, old 
To REPLE'VY, rep év/-ve, { Fr.; replegio, low 
Lat.] To take back or set - t liberty, upon secu- 
rity, any a seized. Bp. 
REPLICAT N, rép-plé- Mh chin, 531. n. s. 
Pe Lat.] Rebound ; } repercussion, Shak. 
ply answer. Shakspeare. 

To EPLY’§ §, ré-pl¥. v. n. [repliquer, Fr.] 'To an- 
swer ; to make a return to an answer. Rom, ix. 
ae , ré-pll’, », a. To return for an answer. 
| REPLY 


re- 
e- 


‘, repli’. n.s. [replique, Fr.] Auswer; return 
to an answer. Shakspeare. 
EP!Y’ER, ré-pl¥-dr. 98. n. s. He ws Sageers3 
he that makes a return to an answer. 
To REPO'LISH, ré-p6V-lish. v. a. ein, Fr] To 
PREPORT ‘ ré-port’ ropper 
‘, va. rter, Fr.] To 
noise by lar rumour. “Sick give 
Actsxvi. To give an account of. Neh. vi. 
return; to rebound ; to give back. Bacon. 
REPORT, ré-pért’. n. s. Rumour; popular fame. 


To 


Repute; publick character. 2 Cor. iv. Account 
returned, Waller. pag given by lawyers of 
cases. Watts, loud noise ; repercussion. 


Bacon. 
REPO/RTER, ae . n. 8, Relater; one 
= gives an account. Shak. [In law.] One who 


s of adju cases. Blackstone. 
REPORTI NGLY, ré eee iets. ad. By commop 
fame. Shakspeare 


REPO/SAL, mr an 88. n. s. The act of —_ 
ing. Shak. That on which a person reposes. 


REPO/SANCE®, ré-pd/-zfinse. n.s. Reliance. J. Hall. 

To REPO'SE §, ré- poze’. v.a. [repono, Lat.) To lay 
to rest. Shak, To place as i in confidence or trust. 
7 To 3 tolay up. Woodward. 

To REPO'SE, ré- . v. n. [reposer, Fr.] To —_ 
to be at rest. Chapman. © rest in confidence 


REPO E, ré- poze’. [: Fr: Sle 
g sy n. s. [repos, Fr: 3 } 
quiet. Shak, Cause of rest. Dryden a Ps pt a 
ss, is applied to a picture, when tbe eh whole is 
armonious; when nothin be either in the 
shade, light, or colouri 
REPO/SEDNESS alr Hip ng 365. n.s. State 
of cate rest. Boccalini. 
To REPOSIT §, he t. via. [ 


ws, Lat.] 
tals up ; to lodge as in a place of sa 


ore Der- 


REPOSITION, ré-pd-zish’-dn. n.s. The act of lay- 
me ina lace of safety. Bp. Hail. The act of 


Poston ré-pbz'-b-tdr-d. n. s. [repositoire, 
5 repositorium, ae] A place where any thing 

is = he laid up. Locke 
To RE QEGES6, ré-pbz-zés’. 1, a. To possess 


REPOSSE-SSION®, ré-pbz-zésh’-din. n. s. Act of 


again. igh. 
7 rREROE Re, ré- pli oF réspire. [Seo Poon] 
ria o 


To REPRE ENDS, gr sel ind hénd’, a 

. saddle. a. [repre 

hendo, Lat.) ‘To reprevs to chide. Hooker. To 
blame ; to censure. Chapman. To detect of fal- 
lacy. Bacon, T'o charge with as a fault. Bacon. 

—— LEHE/NDER, rép-pré-hénd/-dr. n. s. Blamer ; 


rer. Hooker. 
REPREHE/NSIBLES, ré -hén’-sé-bl. a. [ 
FG and ; Aer Blamable ; ant 
C3 


REPREHE NSIBLENESS, jtap-pré-hén'-sé-blnds, 
n. s. Blamableness; culpableness. 
REPREHE/NSIBLY, rép-pré-hén’-sd-blé. ad. Bla- 


mabl 


REPREHENSION, rép-pré-hén’-shin. n. s. [repre- 


e f; 0 blame. Bacon. 
[RoPREMEASE ip pré-bin’-siv. a. Given 10 
repeal. Containing repro a abr oN 


,’ r. La , 


REP REP 


(UP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat j—imé, mét j—pine, pin ;— 


To REPRESENT §, ag gle wah v.a.[reprevsento,|| bie, Fr.) Worthy of reproach. Opprobrious; seur- 
Lat.; representer, Fr.) To exhibit, as if the thing|; _ rilous, Sir 7’. Elyot. 
exhibited were present. Milton. ‘To describe ; to |} REPROA’CHFUL, r-protsh’-fal. a. Scurrilous ; op- 
show in any particular character. Addison. To|| probrious. Shak. Shameful ; infamous ; vile. Ham- 
fill the place of another by a vicarious character; || mond. 
to persouate : as, ‘The parliament slg the peo- || REPROA/CHFULLY, ré-protsh’-fal-¢, ad. Oppro- 
ple. ‘To exhibit; to show : as, The tragedy was!;  briously; ignominiously; scurrilously. 1 Tw. v. 
represented very skilfully. ‘To show by modest! Shamefally; infamously, 
urgumeuts or narratious, Decay of Chr, Piety. |, RE/PROBATE 4, rép/-pré-bate. a. [reprobus, Lat] 
REPRESE/NTANCE*, rép-pré-zén’-tdnse. . s.|, Lost to virtue; lost to grace; abandoned. 7. i. 
Represeniation ; likeness. Donne, | RE’PROBATE, ' rép’-prd-bate. n.s. A man lost to 
REPRESE'NTANT®, rép-pré-zén’-tant. n.s. One!! virtue ; a wretch abandoned to wickedness. Shak- 


exercising the vicarious power given by another.) —_ speare. 
Wotton. * | To RE/PROBATE, rép’ te. vr. «,reprete, 
REPRESENTATION, rép-pré-zén-ta/-shin. n. s.|| Lat.) To disallow; to reject. Ayliffe. To aban- 


| don to wickedness and eternal destruction. Ham- 
mond. ‘To abandon to his sentence, without hope 
of pardon. Southerne, 

RE/PROBATENESS, rép’-prd-bite-nés. n. s. The 


[Fr.] Image ; likeness, Stiliing fleet. Act of sup- 
porting a vicarious character ; acting for others by 
a yutation. tarts. Respectiul declaration. Pub-| 
ick exhibition. Rymer. 

REPRESE'NTATIVE, rép-pré-zént'-d-tiv. 512. a, i! state of art ge mre 

representatif, Fr.) Exhibiting a similitude. After- | RE/PROBATER*®, rép/-prd-ba-tar. n. s. One who 
: Ap Bearing the character or power of enother. * EBROBA'TION. rap pré-ba’-shiim, n.s. [Fr.] The 
Swift. , rép- : ns. [Fr. 

REPRESENTATIVE, rép-pré-zént’-A-tiv.n.s.One || act of abandoning, or state of being abandoned, to 
exhibiting the likeness of another. Addison. One || eternal destruction: the contrary to election. Ham- 
exercising the vicarious power given by another.|| mond. A condemnatory sentence. Dryden. 
_— That by which any thing is shown, gy teagan 1d phe taelgrigpeartl p i 
Locke, e Ww i ando - 

REPRESE/NTATIVELY®*, i iajgndind cy struction. Bowth> 
ad. In the character of another ; a representa: To REPRODUCE 6§, ré-pro-<dise’. 530. v. a. To 
gg bere Vicariously ; by laral en * none a i produce Lape rig a aie 

ir E. Sandys. : u ‘ ré-pré-d r. &. 

REPRESE/NTER, rép-pré-zéat’-iir. n. s. One who ! angio anew, Burke, 
shows or exhibits. Brown. One who bears a vica- || REPRODUCTION, ré-prd-dak’-shan. n. s. The act 
= a one who acts for another by depu- . of Ee Saget A pecan ‘tei 
ation. Swift. ,re- .n. s. Blame ace ; re 

REPRESE/NTMENT, rép-pré-zént’-mént, mn. s.|| _ rehension. Shak. Censure; slander. Ps. Ixix. e 
a orreiie. exhibiting the likeness REPRO VABLE, repre sul. - Sten bla- 

0 ng. Bp. , mable ; w of reprehe . Bp. r. 

To REPRESS, ré-prés’. v. a. [repressus, Lat.] To|| To REPRO'VES, ré-prov’. v. a. (reprourer, Fr.) 
crush ; to put down; to subdue. Bacon. Toblame; tocensure. Psalm |. To charge to the 

REPRE'SS, ré-prés’. 1. s. ion; but proba-|| face with a fault ; to check ; to chide ; to reprehend. 
bly for redress. Government of the Tongue. Ob. J. Whitgift. ‘To refute; to disprove. Shak, To 

BEPRWSRER®, sb-pric-atr. n.s. One who re- ane or. Cares. a. di deccumesi 

sses, She. , EPRO'VER, ré- -Gr. n. s. ; 

R ee n, 8. Act of repress- Pn oe 7 . “ge pete =e 7 , 
ing. King es. ® RE J J n’. 339. v.a. To ne a 

REPRE'SSIVE, ré-prés’-slv. 158. a. Having power || second time. Evelyn. ai 

REPR EVAL Skepta n.s. Respite. Overlury peal a tag ghee ha, it 

, -val. n.s. . Overlury.|| — upon man . , 

To REPRIE’VE §, ré-préév’. 275. v. a. [reprendre, || REPTILE, rép’-tll si An animal that creeps upon 
give creme. Shtkspere, | > "ll REPUBLICAN, ri-pab/-Weka. a, Placiog the 

RE PRIE'VE, rbsprt n. &. Respite after sentence | ernment in the people approving this kind of 
of death. rare. vernment. Jsurke. 

To RE/PRIMAND §, rép-pré-mand’. 79. v.a. [repri-|| REPUBLICAN, ré-pdb/-l-iin, a. 0. One wie 
cop } reprimo, ng gg to check ;|} thinks a a th without monarchy the best 
to reprehend 5 to reprove. 2 : overnment. Addison. 

REPRIMAND, rép-pré-mand’. [rép/-pré-mAnd, || REPU/BLICANISM®, ré-pab/-ld-kAn-Izm. n. 5. At- 

Perry and Jones.] n. s. [reprimande, reprimende, | tachment to a republican form of government 

| 























Fr.] Reproof; reprehension. Addison. Burke. 

ToR PRINT, ré-print’. vp. a. To renew the im-|| REPUBLICA/TION®, ré-pdb-lé-ka’-shan. n. s. Re- 
pression of any thing. South. To print a new)! impression ofa printed work. [In law.] A second 
edition. Pope. lication; an avowed renewal. Blackstone. 

REPRINT®, ré-print’. n. s, A reimpression. REPU'BLICK 6, ré-pab/-Itk. n.s. [respubviea, Lat.; 

REPRISAL, ré-pri’-zAl. 88. n.s. [represalia, low || republique, Fr.) Commonwealth ; state in which 
Lat. ; represaiile, Fr.) Something seized by way|| the power is lodged in more than one. Addison. 


of retaliation for robbery or injury. Hayward. Common interest ; the publick. B. Jonson. 
REPRISE$, —— n. 8. [reprise, Fr.] The act || REPUBLICK of Letters. The whole body of the 
of taking something in retaliation of injury. Dry- le of study and learning. Chambers. 
re-pab "lish, v. a. To- publish 


den. ho law.] An annual deduction, or duty, paid|| To REPU’BLISH*, 
out of a manor or lands. anew. Mount 

To REPRISE*, ré-prize’. v. a. [reprendre, repris, REPU'DIABLE, ré-pw’-dé-4-bl, or ré-pi/-jé-4-bl. 
Fr.] To take again. — To recompense ;|| 293, 294, 376. a. Fit to be rejected. 
(o pay in any manner. Grant. To REPU'DIATE 4, ré-pa/-dé-Ate, or ré-pii’jé-dte. 

To REPROA‘CH 4, ré-prdtsh’. v. a. [reprocher, Fr.] | | 0. [repudio, Lat. ; ier, Fr.]_ To divorce; to 
To censure in opprobrious terms, as a crime. Dry- i reject; to put away. Gov. of the Tongue. 
den. ‘To charge with a fault in severe language. | REPUDIA‘TION, ré-pd-dé-&’-shin. n.s. [Fr.] Di- 
1 Pet. iv. To upbraid in general. Rogers. || _vorce ; rejection. Martin. 

REPROA‘CH, ré-prdish’. 295. n. s. (reproche, Fr.]|| To REPU’GN §*, ré-ptne’. 386. [SeeIurvox.] 0.2. 
Censure ; infamy shame. Spenser. || [repugno, Lat. 5 r, Fr.] To oppose ; to make 

REPROA‘CHABLE, re-protsh’-A-bl. a. [reprocha-|| resistance. Sir T™ Elyat 
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EPUGNANCE ré-pag’-nfinse 
p - 7 So . 
REPU GNANCY. rb ude ahmed. ¢ nance, i} I “| 


consistency; contrariety. Hooker. 
resistance. Shak, —— 
South. Aversion ; unwillingness. Dry 
REPU'GNANT §, ré-pdg’-ndnt. a. [Fr.; a, 
Lat.) Disobedient ; not obsequious. Shak. Con- 


trary; 0 te ; inconsistent. Perkins. 
REPU'GNANTLY, ré-pdg’-ndut-lé. ad. Contra- 
Bat Brown 

o 


Reluctance ; 


VLLULATE, ré-pa¥-li-late. v. n, [re and 
paltalo, Lat.; repulluer, Fr.) To bud again. 


REPU'LSE §, ré-paise’. 177. n. s. (Fr. ; repudsa, Lat.] 


The condition of being driven off or put aside from 
any attempt. Milton. 
To REPU’LSE, ré-palse’. v. a. [repudsus, Lat.] To 


beat back ; to drive off. Knolles. 
REPU’LSER®, ré-pal-sdr, n. s. One who beats back. 
Sherwood. 
REPU'LSION, ré-pal’-shin, 177. n. s. The act or 
nbeoin driving off from itself. Arbuthnot. 
'LSIVE, ré-pal/-siv. a. Driving off; having 


the power tm beat back or drive off. Newion. 
To REPURCHASE, ré-piir’-tshds. v. a. [re and 
roy} A buy again, Shakspeare. 
RE/PUTABLE, rép/-pi-ta-bl. (See AcaDEMY.] a. 
Honourable ; not infamous. Rogers. 
RE/PUTABLENESS, rép’-pi-td-bl-nés. n. s. The 
a, ay a thing of repute. 
‘PUTABLY, rép’-pi-ti-blé. ad. Without dis- | 
credit. Alt 


acter of good or bad. Addison. Credit; honour. 
To REPU’TE §, ré- . v, a. [repudo, Lat. ; reputer, 


-} To hold ; to account ; to think. 
te’. w.s. Character; reputation. 


womens, Entablshed opinion, dite 
. Established opinion. mn. 
REPU'TEDLY*, ré-pi’-td-lé. ad. In common es- 
jon; according to established opinion. Bar- 


Tow, 
REPU'TELESS, ré-piite’-lés. a. Disreputable ; dis- 
ceful. Shakespeare. Ob. J. = 
\QUE/ST §, ré-kwést’. n. s. [requeste, Fr) Peti- 
hon; entreaty. Esther. Demand ; repute ; credit ; 
state of being desired. Shakspeare. 
To REQUE’ST, ré-kwést’. v. a. To ask; to solicit; 


Bune Knolles. 
R tUE’STER, ré-kwést'-dr. 98. n. s, Petitioner ;| 


solicitor,. Junius. 

To REQUI'CKEN, ré-kwik’/-kn. v. a. 
To reanimate. Shakspeare. 
'QUIEM, ré'-kwé-ém. n. s. [Lat. It is called 

Tepitiem, because the introits in the masses for the 
dead begin with this word.] A hymn in which 
they for the dead requiem or rest. Shak. 


[re and | 





i 
Rests quiet; peace. South. | 
REQUIETORY «, ré-kwi-dtdr-é. n. 8. [requietori- |, 


A sepulchre. Weever. } 


‘REQUITER*, ré 


t. Atterbury. || RE/SCRIPT, 
REPUTA/TION, rép-b-th/-shin. n.s. [Fr.] Char- || 


a nee Sr, ré-pine’. v. a. To withstand ; to re- || REQUIVSITIVE®, ré-kwiz'-¢-tlv. a. Indicating de 


inand. Hurris. 
REQUI'SITORY*, ré-kwiz’-é-tir-4. a. 


Lat.] Sought for ; demanded. ! "om De 
Bartas 


of opposite passions REQUITAL, ré-kwl/-til. 88. n.s. Return for any 


good or bad office; retaliation, Hooker. Return; 
pre scgag action. Waller. Reward; recompense. 
2 . 
To REQUI'TE §, ré-kwite’. v.a. [requiter, Fr.] To 
repay; to retaliate good or ill; to recompense. 
-). To door give in reciprocation. 1 Sam. xxv. 
-kwi-tar. n. ¢. One who requites. 
rrow. 


RE/REMOUSE, réér’-mddse. n. s. [bpepemury, 


Sak A bat. See REARMOUSE. 
REREWARDt, rére’-wird. n.s. The rear or last 


troop. 
Tv RESAI'L, ré-stle’. v. a. To sail back. Pope. 


| RESA’LE, ré’-sdle. n.s. Sale at second hand. 


To RESALU'TE, ré-s4-lite’. v. a. [resaluto, Lat. ; 
resaluer, F'r.] ‘To salute or greet anew. Chapman. 
To return a salutation to, Burton, 

To RESCIND, ré-sind’. v. a. [rescindo, Lat. ; rescin 
der, Fr.] To cut off; to abrogate a law. Ham 


mond, 
RESCISSION §, ré-sizh’-dn. n. s. [Fr.; rescissus, 
Lat.} The act of cutting off; abrogation. Ba- 


con. 
RESCI/SSORY, ré-siz’-ziir-ré. 512. a. Having the 
wer to cut off, or abrogate. Selden. 
o RESCRI'BE, ré-skribe’, v. a, [rescribo, Lat.] To 
write back. Aylife. To write over again. Howell. 
-skript. n.s. [rescrit, Fr.; rescrip- 
Edict of an emperour. Bacon. 

RE’SCUABLE*, rés’-kd-4-bl. a. (rescouadle, old Fr.] 
That may be rescued. Gayton. 

To RE/SCUE §, rés/-ka. v. a. [rescuo, low Lat.] To 
set = from any violence, confinement, or dan- 

Tr. penser, 

RE’SCUE, rés’-ka. n. s. [reseous, old Fr. ; rescussus, 
low Lat.] Deliverance from violence, danger, or 
confinement. Shakspeare. 

RE‘SCUER, rés'-kd-dr: 98. n. s. One that rescues. 
Gayton, 

RESEA/RCH §, ré-sértsh’. n.s. [recherche, Fr.] In- 
quiry ; search. Glanville. 

To RESEA’‘RCH, ré-sérish’. rv. a. To examine ; to 
inquire. Wotton. 

RESEA‘/RCHER’, ré-sértsh’-dr. n. s. One who 
makes examination or inquiry. 

To RESEA‘T, ré-séte’. r. a. To seat again. Dryden, 

RESE/CTION®, ré-sék’-shdn. n. s. [Fr.] Act of cut- 
ting or paring off. Cotgrave. 

To RES AVZE §*, ré-sééz’. v. a. To seize, or lay 
hold on again. To reinstate. Spenser. 

RESEI’ZER, ré-sé’-zér. 98. n.s. One that seizes 
again, ¢ 

RESEVZURE, ré-sé’-zhire. 452. n.s. Repeated 
seizure ; seizure a second time. Bacon. 

RESE’MBLABLE®, ré-zém/-bla-bl. a. That may 
be compared. Gower. Ob. T’. 


tum, Lat. 


unt, low Lat. 
REQUIRABLE, ré-kw¥-ri-bl. a. Fit to be re- || RESE/MBLANCE$,. ré-zém’-biiinse. n.s. [Fr.] 


quired, Hale. 
To REQUIRE $ 
reaver, Fr.) 


uest. Prov, xxx. 


xxi, To 
REQUIRER*, rb-Lwt-rir. n. s. One who requires. || 


RE/QUISITE 6. rék/-wé-zit. a. [requisitus, Lat.] Ne- 
Firth neediul ; required by the nature of things. 


REQUISITE, rék’-we-zit, 154. n. s. Any thing ne- || 
n . Dryden. | 
REQUISITELY, rék/-wé-zit-lé. ad. Necessarily ; in || 


. 


ré-kwire’. ». a. [requiro, Lat. ; || t 
o demand; to ask a thing as of || Jo RESE/MBLE, ré-zény'-bl. 445. v. a. [resembler, 
. To make necessary; to need. 1 || 





Likeness; similitude; representation. Dryden. 


Something resembling. Hooker. 


Fr.] To compare ; to represent as like something 
else. Raleigh. ‘To be like; to have likeness to. 
Adiison. 

To RESEND, ré-sénd’. v. a. To send back ; to seud 
again. Sha X 

To RESE/NT §, ré-zéot’. 445. rv. a. [ressentir, Fr.] To 
take well or ill. Bacon, 'To take ill; to consider 
as an injury or affront. Jfilton. 


RESE/NTER, ré-zéat’-dr. 98. n. s. One who takes a 


thing well or ill. Barrow. One who* feels injuries 
leeply, Wotton. 


a requisite manner, Boyle. || deepl ; : 
REQUISITENESS, rék’/-wé-zit-nds. n.s. Necessi- || RESE/NTFUL, ré-zénv’-fal. a. Malignant; easily 


Bd the state of being requisite. Boyle. i 
ISUTION®, rék-kwe-zish’-do. n. s. [Fr.] De- |, 
mand; application for a thing as of right. Lord | 


Chesterfield. 


rovoked to anger, and long retaining it. Johnson. 

RESE/NTINGLY, re-2ént’-Ing-Ie. ad. With deep 
sense; with strong perception. More. With cun- 
inved angef. 15 


RES , RES 
FP 659.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—m*, mét ;—plne, phn ;— 

RESE‘NTIVES, ré-zan’-tiv. a. Quick to take ill ;}| submit to providence. Dryden. To submit wi 
easily excited to resentment. J’homson. resistance or murmur. Shakspeare Seaeah 

RESENTMENT, ré-zént’-mént, 1. s. [ressentiment, || RESIGN*, ré-zine’. n.s. Resignation, Beaumont 
Fr.] Strong perception of good or ill. More. Deep) — and Fletcher, Ob. T. 

— of injury x anger long continued ; sometimes | ag acipe prudent réz-zig-nd/-shan. he [Fr] The 
simply : en. act of resi or giving up a claim or posses- 

RESERVATION, réz-ér-vi'-shin, n, 8. [Fr.] “st sion. Shak Sh tin unresisting acquies- 
serve ; concealment of something in the mind. King || cence. Locke. Submission without murmur to the 
Charles. Something kept back; something not)! will of God. , 
given up. Shak, Custody; state of being treas-| RESI'GNEDLY*, ré-zi’-néd-lé. ad. With resigna 
ured up. Shakspeare. | tion. 

RESE/RVATIVE?, re-2ér/-vi-tlv. a, Reserving. | RESI'GNER, ré-2¥-nér. 98. 2. s, One that resigns 
Colgrave, Ob. T.. | RESI/(GNMENT, ré-zine’-mént. n. s, Act of resign 

RESE/RVATORY, ré-zér’-va-tdr-d. 512. 2. s. [| ing. Wotton. 
servoir', F'r.] Place iw which any thing is reserved RESVLIENCE 4, ré-zil’-¢-€nse. 2 n, s. [resilio, Lat.] 
or kept. Woodward. RESILIENCY §, ré-zil’-¢-€n-st. § The act of start- 

To RESE/RVE §, ré-zérv'. », a, [reserver, Fr.; re-|| _ ing or leaping back. Bacon. 
servo, Lat.] ‘To keep in store; to save to some || RESILIENT, ré-zil’-¢-€nt. 445. a. [resiliens, Lat] 
other purpose, Spenser. ‘To retain; to keep; to); Starting or springing. back. 
hold, Jer. iii. ‘To lay up to a future time. 2 Pet. ii.|| RESILV'TION, réz-e- ish'-Gn. nr. s. [resilio, Lat] 

RESERVE, ré-zérv’. n.8. Store kept untouched, || ‘The act of springing back ; Yesilience. 
or undiscovered. Locke, Something kept for exi- || RE’SIN §, réz'-In, 440. na. [resine, Fr. ; resina, Lat. 
gence. Tillotson. Something concealed inthe mind. || The fat, sulphurous parts of some vegetable, wh 
Addison, F.xception; ibition. Milton, Ex-|| is natural or procured by art, and will incorporate 
ception in favour. Regers. Modesty ; caution in| With oil or spirit, not an aqueous meénstruum. 

srsonal behaviour. Prior. ‘| Quincy. 

RESE RVED, ré-zérvd’. 359. a. Modest; not loosely RE'SINOUS, réz'-ln-ds. a. [resineux, Fr.] Contain- 
frec. Walsh. Sullen; not open; not frank. Dry-|} ing resin ; consisting of resin. . ; 
den, RE SINOUSNESS, réz’-in-ds-nés. n. s. The quality 

RESE/RVEDLY, ré-2arvd’-lé. 364. ad. Not with!) of bein resinous. 
frankness ; not with openness; with reserve. Wood- RESIPPSCENCE, rés-é-pls’-s@nse. 510, ms. [resi- 
ward, Ser isly ; coldly. Pope. piscentia, low Lat.] Wisdom after the fact; re- 

RESE/RVEDNESS, ré-zérvd’-nes. n. s. Closeness;}| _pentance. W. Mountague. 
want of frankness ; want of openness. B. Jonson, || To RESUST $, ré-zist’. 445, 447. v. a. [resisto, Lat. ; 

RESE’RVER, ré-zér’-var. n. s. One that reserves.|| resister, Fr.) To oppose; to act pag Ja. iv 














Wotton. To not admit impression or force. 
RESERVOIR, réz-ér-vwdr'’. ns. [Fr.] Place || To RESIST, ré-zist’. vn. To make opposition. 
where any thing is kept in store, Addison. | 


Shak R z 
To RESE’TTLE §, ré-sét’-tl. v. a. To settle again. RESISTANCE, or RESI'STENCE, ré-zist’-Anse. 


Swift. n. 8. [resistance, Fr.] The act of resisting ; 
RESETTLEMENT, ré-s@t’-tl-m@at, ». s. Phe act!| sition. 1 Mac. The quality of not yielding to 
of settling again. Norris. The state of settling || | OF exterual impression. Bacon. 


RESI/STANTS®, ré-zist’-Ant. n. s. Whoever or what 


ever opposes or resists. Jearson. 

RESI/STER®, ré-zist’-dr. n.s. One who makes op- 

ition. Austin. 

RESISTIBI'LITY, ré-zist-¢-bil’-e-12._n. s. Quality 
of — Brown. Quality of being resistible 
Hammond. 

RESI'STIBLE, ré-zist’-¢-bl. 405. a. That may be 
resisted. Hale. 

RESISTIVE®, ré-zist’-lv. a. Having power to resist 
B. Jonson. 

RESESTLESS, SA age Irresistible ; that ong 
dwelling in a place. Hale. Place of abode ; dwel- not be opposed. Raleigh. at cannot resist ; 
ling. Shack. from resido, Lat.) That which set-|| _ less. Spenser. 
tles at the bottom of liquors. : | RESI'STLESSLY*, ré-zist’-lés-lé. ad. So as not to 

RE/SIDENT, réz’-é-dént. 445. a. [residens, Lat] | be opps or denied. Blackwall. 

Dwelling or having abode in any place. Burnet. | RE/SOLUBLE, ré2z’--li-bl. a. (resoluble, Pr.; re 
Fixed. Bp, Taylor. | and solubilis, Lat.] That may be melted or dis- 

RE'SIDENT, réz'-@-dént. n.s. An agent, minister, || solved. Boyle. 
or officer residing in any distant place with the | 7° I have placed the accent on the first s Hable of this 
dignity of an ambassadour, Addison. word, for the same reason which ind me to place 

RESI 


. it on the first of dissoluble. 
cat ar a ean réz-6-dén’-shér-é. a. Holding I bese diffored oli ious of our orthoépists in this ac- 


ore. ion, and the uncertainty that rei 
RESIDE NTIARY®, r8z-8-d3n'-shr-4. ns. An ec-|| them will bo « sufficiont apology for having recourse t 
clesiastick who keeps a certain residence. Const.4) analogy, which is clearly Shown by the accent which all 


again. Mortimer. 
RE’SIANCE. n.s. | , Fr.; reseancia, low 
Lat.] Residence ; a ; dwelling. Bacon, Re- 


siance and resiant are now used only in law. 
RE’SIANT. a. Resident; present in a place. Spen- 


ser. 

To RESIDE §, ré-zide’. 447. v. n. [resideo, faa 
resider, Fr.] To have abode; to live; to dwell ; | 
to be nt. Milton. [resido, Lat.] 
subside ; to fal] to the bottom. Boyle. 

RE/SIDENCE, ré@z’-¢-dénse. 445. ) n. 5. [residence, 

RE’/SIDENCY*, réz/-6-dén-se. Fr.] Act of 


© sink ; to! 


' 








and Canons Eccl, of them place upon the second ayllable of indis soluble. 
RESI'DER*, ré-zi/-diir, n. s. One who resides in a! Dis'soluble, Sharkine Aah Buchanan, W. Johnston, 


i i Perry, Entick, Dr. Johnson's quarto. 
R STDUA eT AAS fas xorg bat Dissol'uble, Kenrick, Rarelay, Fenning, Bailey, John- 
24 ete Per . . ’ son’s folio. 
REST DUARY, ail bires ACINE e/a, Ad uc eng ni er 
, : « afl . " ' anes, 
RE’SIDUE, réz’-ze-da, 445. n. s. fone, Fr. resi- | ight oe ? ; 
duum, Lat.| The remaining part; that whichis, Resoi'uble, hacen, Scott, Kenrick, Johnsen’s folie. 
left. Arbuthmot. W. 
To RESIE'GE, ré-sédje’ v.a. [re and siege, Fr.) | RESOLUTE §, réz'-d-ldte. a. [resolu, Fr.] Dever- 
To seat oe to reinstate. See Jo Rrseize. || mined; fixed; constant; steady; firm. , 
To RESUGN §. ré-zine’. 445, 447. v. a. [resigner,'| RE SOLUTE®, réz’'-d-lite. n.s. A determined per- 


Fr. ; resizno, Lat.] To give yp a claim or posses-|) son; one bent to a particular . Shakspeare: 
sion. Shak, To yield np. Brown. To give up in i RESOLUTELY, réz'-d-lite-le. a Determinatel y ; 
conideuce. Tillctson. To submit; particularly to, firnly; constaatly ; meee: Roscommon. oa y 


RES 






















fixed in resolution. 


ESOLL ,réz-d-lt’-shan. n. s. [resolutio, Lat. 

A ‘clearing difficulties Brown. Ones a 
a 6 any th into constituent 

from resolute.] ixed deter- 

renee or bad. Sidney ocr. 

natic ofa canse in courts Of justice. Hale, 

MONER*, réz-6-li/-shdn-ar, n. s. One 
declaration of 


of others. Burnet.- 
E, ré-z6l/-0-tlv. 512 a. Deny Pe 


ia sit Se ' 
‘NV ré-zbV/-vi-b). 445. a. That may be 


issoluble ; ger 


.ES §, gered mig ale yitethe, T Lat] T To 

frm ; to free from a doubt or ifficulty. 

Fosolve ; to clear. Hooker. Nw conle ts aa tae n- 

; ae te. To fix in a ore ee. 

40 fix m constancy ; to confirm. Shak o melt ; 

9 disse bi fos . ceenel to lay at 
. Spe gh ary bmg nny Tillotson. 


To: deteredine; to 
To melt ; to be 
ed. Shak. To be settled in opinion. Locke. 
VE, ré-zilv’. n.s. Resolution ; fixed deter- 


‘ PEDLY, re-ablv/ Ae 365. ad, With firm- 
vEI ,ESS, Te abiv/2d-nds. n. Pon” 
a sei sn? Yr 
ENT, ré-z6l’-vant. n. s shen la eo) 
hitch has the power of causing 


ER, ré-zblv-dr. 98. n. s. One that forms a 
on. Hammond.’ Whoever or whatever 


Sart 3 what di 
) hasan 


réz'-zb-niint. 503. a. [Fr.; resonans, REE 
» Milton. 


RES 


—nd, méve, ndr, nét;—thbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, His. 


To RESPECT $, ré-spékt’. v.a. [respectus, Lat.] To 
3 to have eat to. ole be ewe 3 
Toconsider with a lower degree of reverence 
ney. ‘To have relation to : as, The allusion respects 
an ancient custom. To look toward. Brown. 
RESPECT, kt’. n.s. [Fr.; respectus, Lat.] 
Non attention. Shak. Reverence ; honour. 
Awfal kindness. Locke. Goodwill. Gen. 
iv. Partial . Proverbs. Reverend charac- 
ter. Shak anner of treating others. Bacon. 
Consideration; motive. Hooker. Relation; re 


R STARLET, ré-spék-tA-bil’-¢-18, on. s. 
State or Rs respectable. Cumberland. 

RESPE’ BLE, ee tian ti-bl. a. [respectable, 
Fr.] Venerable ; meriting respect. Burke. 


K7- This word, like several others of the same form, is 
frequently distorted by an accent on the first syllable. 
en there are no uncombinable consonants in the lat- 
ter s a i yg is ey ~e, rs as des- 
picable, disputable, preferable, conso- 
nants of so different an organ as ct and ok occur in the 
penultimate and antepenultimate syllables of words 
without the accent, the difficulty of pronouncing them 
is & sufficient reason for placing the accent on in 
order to assist the pronunciation ; and, accordingly, we 
find almost every word of this form has the accent w 
these letters: as delectable, destructible, perceptible, 
susceptible, discerptible, &c. ; besides, as it contributes 
greatly to place the accent on the most significant part 
of the. word, when other reasons do not forbid, this 
sit to determine us to lay the stress upon the second 
able of the word in question. This is the accentua- 
tion of Mr. Scott, Mr. Buchanan, W. Jolinston, Bailey, 
and Entick ; and if Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Aa 
Dr. Kenrick, Barelay, Penning, and Perr , had inserted 
the word in their dictionaries, they wou in all proba- 
bility, have accented the word in the same manner. 
Since the first edition of this dictionary, I see this is the 
ease with the quarto edition of Dr. Ac- 
CePTabLE, Connvurtinie, and InnEFRAGABLE. W- 


Burnet. What iad what || RESPE/CTABLY*, ré-spék’-td-blé. ad. With re- 
n, 8. [resono, Lat.] RESPE/CTABLENESSE, rsp. bods, n. 8. 


alit 


of being respect able. 
ER, respakt -ir. 98. mye: One that has” 


State or 


oundir Swi. 
: ressdrt v. a. [resorleo, Lat.] To RESPECEPUL, re. —e al. a. Ceremonious ; 














a ieecendon. 
White 

(ars pronounce iat so°as sie! 
ba © tee a fa a Empahe pionmndl- 


t,] who pronounce it 


siti; g- Shak. [ressrt, F Fr. 
‘ eens & One that frequents, 


ye-nbind’. v. a. [resono, Lat. ; re- 
Ry eehosto acaba back ; to return as 
“on. To e by sound. Peacham 
> tell so as to be heard far. Pope. 

. vn. To be 


echoed 
a "Pe be mucl-and loudly mentioned, 


a Echo; return: 


Say unexpected means 





2: To sow anew. Baron. 





To go eeb eee fae Mil IR ualit 


pow (aL ; emp is i| to private views. 
Movesnai ;|| RESPE’ ‘CTLESS*, 


- 318. [See te oe tae n.s.| 


» Te-sbrse/-lés. a. Wanting re- Te RESPY 


full of outward civility. 


-bent. @. [resorbens, Lat.] RESPE'CTFULLY, pda Fahd. ad, With some 
fpaabre’, vn: (ressortir, Fr.] 'To|| RE 


ECTPULNESS, respekt dl-nés. n. s. The 


of bei 
VSPE/CTIV at, 512. a. Particular ; re- 
lating to articular persons or things. Burnet. 
respectif, Pr] Relalive ; not absolute. Rogers. 

orthy of os ge Rm mo Careful ; cau- 


attentive 


most agreeable to anal 
ts from the test teatimony of ces. Hooker. 
Bos 7: ete meee RESPRCTIVELY. re-spek’-tiv-Ie. ad: Partigular- 


ly; as each belo 


toeach. Bacon. Relatively ; 
not absolutely, 


ptt Sgt ; with respect 
ith great reverence, 


kt’-lés. a. Ha no re- 

spect ; bare S otinoes pes Se 
without rev 

RESPE'CTLESSNESS®, ré-spakt/-lés-nés, n. # 


State of pane respectless ; inattention ; regard- 


To RESPE/RSE §*, ré-spérse’..v.a, [respersus, Lat. 
Yo sprinkle ; to disperse in sonal masses, By 


RESPERSION, oi ame nos, [respersio, Lat.] 
The act ch 
° RESOUNT nd A, v. a. Tosound again.| RESPIRA N, reepe-rl/-shan. n. s, [Fr. 5_respi- 
of sound. Bearnmont 


— Lat. The act of breathing. Bacon. Relief 
. . ory <2 mrp, feat Hell. Ste 
TORE ESPT'R . 0.7, t. 5 res- 
wiser, Ed Xp brea Ton catch breath. 
To rest ; ng from toil. ‘oil: Pope. 
RE*, ré-splre’. v. a, To breathe out; to 
send out in exhalations. B, Janson 


tm. [re and speak.) ‘To!! RESPYRABLE*, vé-spl-ri-bl. a. That can res 


re, 
sas TT 


| RES 





RES 


17 559.—Fite, far, fill, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


RESPVRATORY®, ré-spl/-ri-tar-¢. a. Having pow- ! To RESTA/GNATE §, ré-stig’-nite, v. m. [re and 


er to ire. Hunter. 
RE’SPITE 6, rés/-pht. 140. n.s. [respit, Fr.] ieve ; 
suspension of a capital sentence. Milton. Pause ; 


interval. S . 
a agg E, gh a a. a ere 7 a ae. 
ilton. [respiler, o r.] To sus 3 to delay. 
Clarendae uae —s . 
RESPLE/NDENCE, ré-splén’-dénse. Qn. s. Lus- 
RESPLE/NDENCY, ré-splén’-dén-sé. § tre ; bright- 
ness ; splendour. Milton. 
RESPLENDENT §, ré-splén’-dént. a. [resplendens, 
re Bright; shining ; having a beautiful lustre. 
‘amden 


RESPLE’NDENTLY, ré-splén/-dént-lé, ad. With 
anes be Roe a . 
0 VD 4, ré- ‘. v.n. [respondeo, Lat. 
- answer, Oldlocowe [ ] 


To correspond ; to suit. 


roome. 
RESPOND*, ré-spdnd’. n. s. A short anthem, inter- 
rupting the middle of a chapter, which is not to 
roceed till the anthem is done. Wheatley. 
RESPO'NDENT, ré-spdnd at. n. s. [respondens, 
Lat.] An answerer in a suit. Ayliffe. One whose 
province, in a set dispucation, is to refute objec- 
tions. More. 
RESPO'NSAL*, ré-spén’-sdl. a. Answerable ; re- 
ponsible. Heylin. 
RESPO NSAL*, ré-spSn’-sil. n.s. One responsible 
for another person. Barrow, Response. Bre- 


rin. 

RESPONSE, ré-spénse’, n, s. [responsum, Lat.] 
An answer ; commonly an oraculous answer. Gov. 
of tee Tongue. {respons, Fr.] Answer made by the |) 
congregation, speaking alternately with the priest 
in publick worship. Addison. Reply to an objec- 
tion in a formal disputation. Watts. | 

RESPONSIBI/LITY®, ré-sphn-sé-bil’-4-t€. n.s. [re- 
sponsibililé, be State of being accountable or an- 

RESPONSIBLE, re spdn’-sd-bl. a. [responsus 

SPO’NS »re- -s¢-bl. a. [re . Lat. 
Answerable ; accountab‘e. Hammond. Capable 
of discharging an obligation. Locke. 

RESPO'NSIBLENESS, r¥-spdn’-s-bl-nés. in. s. 
State of being obliged or qualified to answer. 

RESPO'NSION, ré-spén’-shin. x. s. [responsio, 
Lat.] The act of answering. 

RESPONSIVE, ré-spén'-siv. a. [re if, Fr.] An- 
swering ; making answer. Aylife. Correspond- 

ent; suited to something else. Fenton. 








RESPONSORY , re-spin’-sir-¢. 512. [See DomeEs- 
TICK.] a. [responsorius, Lat.] Containing answer. 

RESPONSORY*, ré-spén‘-sir-4. n.s. Response ; 
responsal. Crushaw. 

RESTS, rést. n. s. (perc, Sax.] Sleep ; repose. 
Milton, The final sleep; the quietness of death. 
Dryden. Stillness ; cessation or absence of motion. 
Bacon. Quiet ; peace ; cessation from disturbance. 
St. Matt. xi. Cessation from bodily labour. Job, 
iii. Support; that on which any thing leans or 

acon, Place of repose. Milton. Final 

hope. Bucon. [reste, Fr. ; quod restat, Lat.] Re- 
mainder; what remains. T'illotson. [In musick.] || 

) An interval, during which the sound or voice is in- || 

termitted. Arisog. [In poetry.] A pause or rest of |) 


the voice ; a cesura. 


rests. 


REST, rést. 2. s. [restes, Fr. ; quod restat, Lat.] Oth- 
ers ; those not included in any proposition. Abbot. 
To REST, rést. v. n. [pe can, Bact To sleep ; to 

be asleep; to slumber. Milton. To sleep the final 
sleep; to die. Job, iii. To be at quiet; to be at 
yeace ; to be without disturbance. Isaiah, Iii. To 
without motion ; to be still. Milton. To be fix- 
ed in any state or opinion. Prov. vi. To cease || 
from labour, Exod, xxiii. ‘To be satisfied ; to ac- | 
quiesce, Addison. To lean ; to recline for support |, 
or quiet. Dryden. [resto, Lat.; rester, Fr.) To be | 
left; to remain. Milton. 
To REST, rést. v. a. To lay to rest. Dryden. To | 
lace asona port. Waller. i 
RESTA’GNANT, ré-stdg’-nfint. a. [restagnans, |) 
Lat.) Remaining without flow or motion. Boyle. | 





Stren: To stand without flow. Wiseman. 

R AGNA‘TION, ré-stig-nd/-shin. n. s. The 
state of standing without flow, course, or motion. 
RESTAURA/TION, rés-ti-rd/-shiin. n. s. [restauro, 

Lat.] The act of recovering to the former state. 


Hooker. 

To RESTE™, re-siém’. v. a. [re and stem.] To 
force back against the current. Shakspeure. 

yy elo rést’-fdl. a. Quiet; being at rest. 

shi re. 

RE‘STFULLY*, rést’-fal-lé. ad. In a state of quiet. 
Sir T. Elyot. 

RESTHA’‘RROW, rést-har’-rd. ns. A plant. 

RE/STIFF §, rés’-tif. a. [restif, Fr.; restiro, Ital.] 
Unwilling to stir ; resolute against going forward; 
obstinate ; stubborn. Dryden. Being at resi; be- 
ing less in motion, Brown. 

2 There is a deviation from propriety in the use of this 
word almost too vulgar to deserve notice, and that is 
pasar ineurtactag, | any ery, Naess or uoruly rusty. 
Shakspeare, Swift, and Davenant, as we see in John- 
son, have used the word resty: but this is an evident 

\ corruption of the French word restif, and should be to- 
tally laid aside. W 


RE’/STIFFNESS, rés’-tif-nés, n. s. Obstinate relue- 
tance. Bacon. 

RESTI/NCTION, ré-stingk’-shdn. n. s. [restinctus, 
Lat.] The act of extinguishing. 

RE/STINGPLACE®*, rést’-ing-plase. n.s. A place 
of rest. Coventry. 

To RESTINGUISH §*, ae v. a. [restin- 

, Lat.] To extinguish, Dr, Field. 
RE‘STITUTE §*, rés/-té-tdte. v.a. [restitntas, 
restituo, Lat.] ‘To recover to a former state. Dyer. 

RESTITUTION, rés-té-tiy-shdn. n.s. [restitutin, 
Lat.] The act of restoring what is lost or taken 
away. Spenser. The act of recovering its former 
state or posture, Grew, 

RE/STITUTOR®, rés’-1é-td-tdr. nis. [Lat.] A re- 
storer, Gay'on. 

RE’STIVE*, RE/STIVENESS*. See Restirr, 
REstTIFPNESS. 

RE/STLESS, rést’-lés. a. [percleay, Sax.] Being 
without sleep. Dryden. Unquiet ; without peace. 
Milton, Unconstant; unsettled, Fairfar. Not 
still; in continual motion, Milton, 

RE'STLESSLY, rést’-lés-Ie, ad, Without rest ; un- 

ietly. South. 

RE’STLESSNESS, rést’-lés-nés. n. s. Want of sleep. 
Harvey. Want of rest; unquietness. Herbert. 
Motion ; agitation. Boyle. 

RESTORABLE, ré-sté’-ri-bl. a. What may be re- 
stored. Swi/t. 

RESTORAL*, ré-sid/-ral. n. s, Restitution. Bar- 


row. 
RESTORA‘TION, rés-td-rA/-shdn. n. s. The act of 
replacing in a former state. Dryden. Recovery. 
Rogers. 
RESTORATIVE, ré-std/-ra-tiv. a. That which bas 
the power to recruit life. Milton. 
RESTO’RATIVE, ré-sté/-ri-tly, 512. m. s. A medi- 
cine that has the power of recruiting life. South, 
To RESTORES, ré-store’. v. a. [restaurer, Fe. ; 
restauro, Lat.] To give back what has been lost or 
taken away. Gen. xx, To bring back. Dryden. 
To retrieve ; to bring back from uion, de- 
clension, or ruin, to its former state. Mi/ton. To 
cure ; to recover from disease. Granville. ‘To re- 
cover passages in books from corruption. 
RESTO’RE®S, ré-stére’. n.s. Restoration. Spenser. 


Ob. T’. 

RESTO RER, ré-std/-rar, 98, 2. s. One that restores ; 
— that recovers the lost, or repairs the decayed. 

ilton. 

To RESTRAIN §, ré-strane’. v. a. [restreindre, Fr.] 
To withhold; to keep in. Shak. To repress ; w 
keep in awe. Locke. To suppress; to hinder ; to 
repress. Shak, To abridge, Clarendon. To bold 
in. Shak. ‘To limit; to confine. Hooker. 

RESTRAI/N ABLE, ré-stra’-n4-bl. a, Capuble to be 
restrained, Brown. oa 


ee ee 


RET RET 


—nd, mdve, nér, nét;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil 3—potind ;—vhin, THis. 


RESTRAI/NEDLY, ré-strd’-néd-lé. 365. ad. With 
restraint; without latitude. Hanwnond. 

RESTRAI’NER, ré-stra/-ndr, 202. n. s. One that 
restrains ; one that withholds. Brown. 

RESTRAINT, ré-strhnt’.. n. s. [restreint, 4D, 
Abridgemeant of liberty. Shak. Prohibition. Mil- 
ton. Limitation ; restriction. Brown. Repression ; 
hinderance of will; act of withholding; state of 
being withheld. 1 Sam. xiv. 

To RESTRICT §, ré-sirikt’. v. a. [restrictus, Lat.] 
To limit; 10 confine. Arbuthnot, 

RESTRICTION, ré-strik’-shdn. n.s. [Fr.] Confine- 
ment; limitation. Government of the Tongue. 

RESTRICTIVE, réstrik’-tiv. a. Expressing limita- || 
tion. Stilling fleet. [restrictif, Fr.] Styptick ; as- 
tringent. Wiseman. 

RESTRI'CTIVELY, ré-strik’-tlv-lé, ad. With limi- 
tation. Government of the Tongue. 

To RESTRUNGES$, ré-strinje’. v. a. [restringo, 
Lat.] ‘To confine ; to coutract ; to astringe. 

RESTRINGENCY®, ré-strin’-jan-se. n. s. The 

wer of contracting. Sir W. Petty. 

RESTRIUNGENT, ré-strin’-jént. n.s. [restringens, 
Lat.| That which hath the power of contracting ; 
styptick. Flarvey. 

To RESTRI'VE*, ré-strive’. v. x. To strive anew. 
Sir E. Sackville. 

RE'STY, rés/-té. a, [restiff, Fr.] Obstinate in stand- 
ing still; restiff. Milton. See Restirr. 

RESUBJE/CTION®, ré-48b-jék’-shdn. n.s. A second 
subjection. Bp. Hail. 

To RESUBLI'ME, ré-sdb-lime’. v. a. To sublime 


hand. Pope. ‘To tell in broken parts, or at second 
‘hand. Shakspecre. 

{9* This verb and noun may be classed with those in 
Principles, No. 492; thouah the verb is sometimes ac- 
cented on the first syllable, and the noun on the last. 
W. 





| RETAIL, ré/-tale. n.s, Sale by small quantities, or 
at second hand. Dryden. 

RETAILER, ré-td/-lar. n. s. One who sells by small 
quantities. Hakewill. One who tells in broken 
parts, or at second hand. Corentry. 

To RETAIN}, ré-tine’. 202. v. a. [retineo, Lat. ; 
retenir, Fr.) To keep; not to lose. Shak. To 
keep; not to lay aside. Rom. i. To keep ; not to 
dismiss. Philem. xiii. To keep in pay 3 to hire. 

, _ Addison. "To withhold ; to keep beck, Temple. 
To RETAIN, ré-tine’. v. n. To belong to; to de- 

vend on, Boyle. To keep; to continue, Donne. 

RETAINER, ré-ti/-ndr. 98. n. s. An adherent; a 

| dependant; a hanger-on. Swift. In commou law, 

| retainer signifieth a servant not menial nor familiar, 
| 
| 

' 





that is, not dwelling in his house, but only using or 
bearing his name or livery. Cowel. The act of 
keeping dependants, or being in dependence. Ba- 
con, e that retains, or loses not. Swift. A re- 
taining fee ; a fee advanced to counsel to retain his 
services in a trial. Bp. Horne. 

To RETA/‘KE, ré-take’. v. a. To take again. Clar- 
«lon 


endon. 
To RETA‘LIATE $4, ré-tdl’-4-Ate. 113. v. a. {re and 
| talio, Lat.) 'To return by giving like for like ; to 


| repay; to rogue. Sir T. Herbert. ; 

another time. Neirton. ‘REPALIATI 3 hg ci n. s. Requital ; 
RESUDA’TION*, ré-sh-da/-shdn. n.s, [Fr.; resu-|, _ return of like for like. : 

datus, Lat. Act of sweating out ft (A : | To RETA’RD§, rétird’. v. a. [retardo, Lat. ; re 
To RESU’LT 4, ré-zdl’. 445. vr. n. [resulto, Lat.]|! ‘arder, Fr.] To hinder 2 obstruct in swiftness of 

To fly back. Pope. [resulter, Fr.] To rise asacon- ||, course. Denham. To lay 3 to put off. Dryden. 

sequence ; to be produced as the effect of causes ' To RETA RD, ré-tard -Un, : Qo stay back. rown, 

joint ; concurring. Bacon. To arise as a conclu- |! RETARDA’TION, rét-tar-dA -shiin. 530. n. s. [Fr.] 

siov from premises. | _Hinderance ; the act of ag de Bacon. 
RESU'LT, ré-zilt’. n.s. Resilience ; act of fi ing RETA/RDER, ri-tird'Ar. 98. n.s. Hinderer ; ob- 

. Bacon. Cons nee * by ‘ ~ Glannille, 
i canes of anu ee eae /RETA/RDMENT*, ré-tird/-mént. n.s. Act of de- 
Charles. Inference from. premises. South. Re- || 


' 
f 


laying or keeping back. Corley. 
solve ; decision. Swift. To RETCH, rétsh, or réish. v. n. [hnwecan, Sax.] 
RESU’LTANCE, ré-zil’-tinse. n.s. [Fr.] The act|\ To force up something from the stomach : com- 
ofresulting. Jd. Herbert. | op Ti kam sie from the same Saxon original as 
RESU'MA m7 oy ré-zil’-ma-bl. a, What may be tak- the verb to reach, and seems to signify the same action; 


; : : t d th 
To RESU’ME$, ré-zhme’. 445. v. a. [resumo, the one implying the extehsion of the arm, and the 


: other of the throat or lungs. No good reason, therefore. 
- ] To take back what has been given. appears either for spelling or pronouncing them differ- 
am 


. To take back what has been taken|| ent! ; and, though Dr. Johnson has made a distinction 
away. Siak. To take again. Milton. To be-|) in the orthograp ny, the pronunciation of both is gene- 
gin again what was broken of. Henry, Ld.|| rally the same. W. 

Clar : RE'TCHLESS, réish’-lés. a. See Reck ess. Care- 
RESU/MPTION, ré-zam/-shin. 412. n.s. [resomp- less. Dryden. 
tion, Fr. ; resumptus, Lat.) The act of resuming. || RETE/C ON, ré-ték/-shdn. n.s, [retectus, Lat.] 





entiun, The act of discovering to the view. Boyle. 
RESU'MPTIVE, ré-zim/-tlv. a. [resumptus, Lat.] || RETE/NTION, ré-tén’-shin. nis. [Fr.; retentio, 
aking back. Lat.] The act of retaining ; the, power of retaining, 


RESUPINA’TION, ré-sd-pd-ni’-shiin. 446. n.s.|! Bucon. Retention and retentive faculty is that 
[‘esupino, Lat.] The act of lying on the back. state of contraction in their solid parts, which 
Votton. makes them hold fast their proper contents. Quin- 

To RESURVEY’, ré-sdr-va’. v. a. To review ; to|| cy. Memory. South. The act of withholding any 
survey again. Shakspeare. thing. Shak, Custody; confinement; restraint. 

RESURRE/CTION, réz-dr-rék/-shan. 445. n. s.|! Shakspeare, ; 

r.3 resurrectum, Lat.] Revival from the dead; RETE/NTIV E §, ré-tén’-tlv. a. [retentif, Fr.] Hav- 
return from the grave. Acts, iv. ing the power of retention. Hooker. Having 

To RESU'SCITATE 4, ré-sis’-sé-thie. 446. v. a. memory. Glanville. ; 
{resuscito, Lat. ; resusciter, Fr.] To stir up anew;| RETE’/NTIVE®*, ré-tén/-tiv. n.s. Restraint. Bp 
lorevive. Bacon. Lis ; 

To RESU'SCITATES, ré-siis'-sé-thte. v. n. To | RETE'NTIVENESS, ré-tén’-tlv-nés, ns, Having 
awaken; to revive. Feltham. .__ the quality of retention, ae 

USCITA’TION. ré-sis-sd-14’-shan. n.s. The | RE/T CENCE, rét’-té-sénse. n.s. [Fr.; reticentia, 
act of stirring up anew; the act of reviving, or || Lat.] Concealment by silence. Dict. 
State of being revived. Bp. Hall. RE/TICLE 6, rét’-té-kl. 405, ns. [reticulum, Lat.] 

RESU'SCITATIVE®, ré-stis’-sé-t4-tlv. a. [resuscita-| A small net. Dict. ; 
tif, Fr.) Reviving; raising from death to life. | RETYCULAR, ré-tik’-d-l4r, a. Having the form of 

"ane, a small vet. 

ToR AI'L§, ré-thle’. 202. v. a. [retailler, old Fr.] || RETYCULATED, ré-iik/-&-JA-t@d, a. [reticulatus 
To sell in small quantities ; in consequence of sell- || Lat.] Made of net-work ; formed with interstiti 
mg at second hand. Locke. ‘To sell at second!! vacuities. Woodward. 
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RE/TIFORM, rét’-t0-form. a. [retiformis, Lat.]|| Place of security. Millon. Act of retiring béfore a 


—.- 





Having the form of a net. Ray. superiour force. Retreat is less than flight. Bacon. 
RE'TINA*, rét'-6-nA. n. s, [Lat.] One of the coats || Jo RETRE’AT, ré-tréte’, v.n. To go to a private 

or tunicles of the eye. abode. ‘To take shelter ; to go to a place of secu- 
RETI/NUE, rét’-4-nd, or ré-thn/-nd. ns. [retenue, Fr.]|| rity. S: . To retire from a saperiour enemy, 


A number attending upon a principal person; aj} ‘To Ke ack out of the former place. Milton. 
train ; a meiny. Shakspeare. RET HATED, ré-ur’’-t8d. part. a. Retired ; gone 
This word was formerly always accented on the|| ,,'0 privacy. | Milton. 

Bode: syllable; but the antepenultimate accent, to To RETRE'NCH §, ré-trénsh’. v. a. [retrancher, Fr.] 
which our language is so prove in simples of three sy+|, ‘To cut off; to pare away. Deniam. To confine. 
lables, has so generally obtained as to makeit doubtful!) Addison. 
to which side the best usage inclines. Dr. Johnaon, Sheri- ||) To RETRE/NCH, ré-trénsh’. v. n. To live with less 
_, Ash, prrine a wonznet — F enaing, 57 || magnificence or expense. Pope. 
the second syllable ; and Buchanan, W. Johnston, Per- UNG 3% re. 7] a. 
ry, Barclay, and Eatick, the first. Scott eg er | RET L Shell Ey re snes Ing. — A curtail 
but prefers the first. In this case, then, analogy ought || REPRE NCH IF) a purposed caniaehont. gam om 

s , be , = Mi . » O. 


to decide for placing the accent on the first syllable.— || . di 4 
See Principles, No. 535, and the word Revenuz. W.!| aaa Fr.] The act of lopping away. 
i ‘ortification. 


7'o RETIRES, ré-tire’. v.n. [retirer, Fr.) To re-)| ToRE’TRIBUTE §, ré-trib/-ate, [ré-trib’/-hte, P. 
treat; to withdraw ; to go to a place of privacy.|; and Jones.] v.a. [retribuo, Lat, ; retriduer, fr} To 
Davies. To retreat from danger. Jeremiah. To| pay back ; to makeyepayment of. Sir 7’. Hertert. 
go from a publick station. Addison. To go off from || X4~ I have differed from Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, and 
company. Arbuthnot. 'To withdraw for safety. 2}| almost all oug ortho€pists, in giving the accent to the 

second syllable of this word in preference to the first. 


Mare. v. ! 
To RETURE, ré-tire’. v.a. To withdraw ; to take But,while the verbs attribute, contribute, and distribute, 





away ; to make to retire. Sidney. have the penultimate accent, it seems absurd not to 
RETIRE, ré-tire’. n.s. Retreat ; recession. Bacon.| ®'*® veiriiate the cna. WY. 
Retirement ; place of privacy. Milton. Ob. J. RE’/TRIBUTER, ré-trib’-d-tar. n. s. One that 
RETIRED, ré-thr’d’. part. a. Secret; private. B.'| makes retribution. 

Jonson. Withdrawn. Locke. || RETRIBUTION, rét-tr&ba/-shan. n.s. [Fr.] Re- 
RETIREDLY*, ré-tir'd’-Jé. ad. In solitude ; in pri-| 


vacy. Sherwood. 
RET) REDNESS ré-tir’d’-nés. n.s. Solitude ; pri- 


vacy ; secrecy. Bp. Hall. 

RETYREME T, rectlre’-mént. n. 8. Private abode ; 

secret habitation. Addison, Private way of life. | 
Act of withdrawing. Milton. State of 
being withdrawn, Locke. 

RETOLD, ré-tdld’, part. pass. of retell. Shakspeare. 

To RETORT S$, ré-t6rt’. v.a. [Fr.5 retortus, Lat.) 
To throw back; to rebound. Shak. To return 
any argument, censure, or incivility. Hammond. 
To curve back. Bacon. 

RETO/RT, ré-tért’. n.s. [retorte, Fr.; retortum, 
Lat.] A censure or incivility returned. Shak. A 
chymical glass vessel with a bent neck, to which the 
receiver is fitted. Brown: 

RETORTER, ré-tdrt’-dr. 98. n. s. One that retorts. 

RETORTING?®, ré-tért’-Ing. n.s. Act of casting 
back, in the way of censure or incivility. Tatler. 

RETORTION, ré-tér’-shdin. n. s. The act of retort- 


ing. wage 

To RE SS, ré-tés’ v. a. To toss back. Pope. 

To RETOU'CH, ré-titsh’, v. ate Fr.] To 
improve by new touches. Dryden. 

To RETRA‘CE, ré-trase’. v. a. [retracer, Fr.] To 


trace back; to trace again. hf re 

To RETRA‘CT §, ré-trakt’. v. a. [retractus, Lat. ; re- 
tracter, Fr.] To recall ; to recant. To take back ; 
to resume. Woodward. 

To KRETRA/CT, ré-trakt’. v.n. To unsay 3 to ie 


payment; return accommodated to the action. 


RETRIBUTIVE, ré-trib’-b-iy. 512. 2a. Repay- 

RETRI'BUTORY, ré-tib/-t-tar-4. ing ; mak- 
ing repayment. Bp. Hail. 

RETRIE‘VABLE, ré-irééw’-d-bl. a, That may be 
retrieved, Gray. ‘ 

To RETRIEVE §, ré-tréév’, 275. v.a. [retrower, 
Fr.; ritrovare, Ital.] To recover; to restore. 
Rogers. ‘To repair. Prior. To regain. Dryden. 
To recall; to bring back. Bp. Berkeley. ' 

RETRIE'VE*, ré-tréév’. n. s. A seeking again; & 
discovery. B. Jonson, 

RETROA‘CTION, rét-trb-dk/-shin. n. s. [retrd, 
Lat. and action.] Action backward, , 
RETROA‘CTIVE®, rét-trd-Ak’-tiv. a. Acting in re- 

ard to things past. Gibbon. 

RETROCE'SSION, rét-trd-sésh’-fn. 530. ns, [re- 
trocessum, Lat.] The action of going back. More. 

RETROGRADA/TION, rét-trd-gré-da/-shdn. 530. 
n.s. [Fr.] The act of going backward. Bp. Hall. 

RE/TROGRADES, rét’-trd-grade. a. [ret ; 

.; retro and gradior, Lat.] Going backward. 
Bacon. Contrary ; opposite. Nhak. [In astrono- 
my.] Planets are retrograde, when, by their proper 
motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and 
contrary to the succession of the signs. Harris. 

To RE’TROGRADE, rét’-trd-gride. v. a, [retro- 

er, Fr.] To go backward, Bacon. 
TROGRE'SSION, rét-tré-grésh’-dn. 530. a. s. 
{retro and gressus, Lat.] The act of going back- 
wards, Brown, 

RETROMI/NGENCY, rét-trd-min’-jén-sé. x. 8. [re- 
tro and mingo, Lat.) The quality of staling back- 
wards. Brown. 

RETROMI'NGENT, rét-trd-min‘-jént. 2. s. An ani- 
mal staling backward. Brown, 

RE/TROSPECT §, rév’-trd-spékt. 530. n. s. [retro 
and specio, Lat.] Look thrown upon things behind 
or things past. Addison. 

RETROSPE'CTION, rét-trd-spék’-shdin. 530. m, #. 
Act or faculty of eo as backwards, Swi/t. 

RETROSPECTIVE, rét-ird-spék’-tiv. 530. a. Look- 
ing backwards. Pope. 

To RETRU'DE*, ré-trdde’. v. n. [retrudo, Lat.] To 
thrust back. More. 

To RETU'ND, ré-tdnd’. va. [retundo, Lat.) To 


blunt; to turn. 





draw concession. Granville. 
To RETRA'CTATE®, résrak’-tate. v.a. [retracto- 
tus, Lat.) ‘Torecant; to unsay. Translators of the 


RETRACTA/TION, rét-trik-td/-shin. 530. n.s. 

[Fr.; retractatio, Lat.] Recantation; change of 
inion declared, Brown, 

tTRA/‘CTION, ré-trik’-shdn. n. s, [okt Fr.] Act 
of withdrawing something advanced, or changing 
something done. Woodward. Recantation ; ec-| 
laration of change of opinion. Sidney. Act of 
withdrawing a claim. King Charles. 

RETRA'CTIVES, ré-trdk’-tlv, nm. s. That which 
withdraws or takes from. Bp. Hall. 

RETRA ‘ICT, ré-trate’. n.-s. (retraicte, Fr.] Retreat. | 
Bacon. * Ob. J. 

RETRATT, ré-trite’. n.s. [ritratto, Ital.] A cast of y. 
the countenance ; a picture, Spenser. Ob. J. To RETU’RN §, ré-tdrn’. vn. [retourner, Fr.} ‘To 

RETRE/AT §, ré-tréte’. n. 5. [retraite, Fr.) Act of || come again to the same place. Prov. xxvi. To 
retiring. Pope. State of privacy ; relirement.|| come back to the same state. Locke. To go back. 
Pope, Place of privacy ; retirement. Prior.!| Locke. To make mie Shak. ‘To come back; 
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to come in; to revisit. Milton. Aflier a peri-|| vengeance ; desire of hurting ove from whom bart 
odica! revolution, to begin the same again. Milton.'| has been received, Shak. Rex is an act of 
To retort ; torecriminate. Dryden. passion; vengeance of justice. Injuries are re- 
To RETU’RN, ré-tarn’. v.a. To repay; to give in|) venged ; crimes are avenged. 
-requital. 1 Sam. vi. To give back. 2 Chron. To | REV YNGEFUL, ré-vénje’-fll. a. Vindictives full 
send back. Milton. To give account of. Graunt. | of oe ; full of vengeance. ips gh 
To transmit. Clarendon. || REVE/NG “FULLY, ré-vénje/-fal-lé. a . Vindictrve- 
RETURN, ré-tirn’. n. s. Act of coming back to the || _ ly. 4 
same place. Shak. Retrogression. Act of coming || REVE/NGEFULNESS*, ré-vénje’-fal-nés. n. s. 
back to the same state. 1 Kings,xx. Revolution;| Vindictiveness; state or quality of being revenge- 
vicissitude. Bacon. Repayment of money laid out)| ful. More. a 
in commodities for sale. aco. Profit ; advan- |} REVE/NGELESS*, ré-vénje’-lés. a, Unrevengee 
tage, Bp. Tuylor. Remittance ; payment from a}| Marston. 
distant place. Locke. Repayment; retribution;|| REVE’YNGEMENT, ré-vénje’-mént. r,s. Ven 
requital. Dryden. Act of restoring or giving back ; ance ; return of an a. Spenser. 
restitution. . Relapse. Suift. [retour;Fr.] || REVE/NGER, ré-vén’-jdr. 98. 2. s. One who re- 
Either of the adjoining sides of the front of a house, venges ; one who wreaks his own or another's in- 
er ground plot. Moxon. Report; account: as,|| juries, Spenser. One who punishes crimes. Bentley. 
the sheriff's return ; the return of members of par- || REVE'NGINGLY, ré-vén’jing-lé. ad. With ven- 
liament. Blackstone. [In law.] Certain days in vance ; vindictively. Shakspeare. 
every term are called return-days, or days in bank. || REVE’NUE, rév’-é-nd, or ré-vén/-b. n. s. [revenu, 
Blackstone. || Fr.] Income ; anaual profits received from Jands or 
RETU’RN ABLE, ré-tirn’-i-b]. a. Allowed to be|| other funds, Spenser. 
‘ ried back : a law term. : ¥ ker This word seems as nearly balanced between the ac- 
RETURNER, ré-tdrn’-dr. 98.2.8. One who pays | cent on the first and second syllable as possible; but as 
or remits moncy. Locke. it is of the same form and origin as avenue and retinue, 


Tv DNIT Le F ae it ought to follow the same fortune. Retinue seems to 
RETU RNLES bk poe ‘lés. a, Admitting no re- || have boen long inclining to accent the first syllable, und 
turn ; irremea le. apne. ; || @venue has decidedly done so, since Dr. Watts observed 
REU NION, ré-th -ne-din, 1. 5. [reunion, hae Return || that it was sometimes accented on the second: and, by 
to a state of juncture, cohesion, or concord. Donne.'| this retrocession of accent, as it may be called, we may 
To REUNITE §, ré-b-nite’. v. a. [re and unite.] To || easily foresee that these three words will uniformly 
join again ; to make one whole a second time; to|| Yield to the antepenultimate accent, the favourite ac- 
Join what is divided. Shak. To reconcile; to|| ce of our language, conformably to the general rule, 
ke th cht . one : 4 which accents simples of three syllables upon the first. 
To REUNITE i To coh . Dr. Johnson, Mr. Nares, and Bailey, are for the accent 
ae » Pe-ten - v.n. 20 Cohere again. on the second syllable; but Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Bu- 
=— Ly TONS, eine ~dn. n. s. Second coygunc- | chanan, W. Johnston, Perry, Barclay ss and En- 
. Knate u 


Abul, tick, accent the first. Mr. Sheridan {Jones, Iton and 
REVALUA/TION?, ré-val-d-A/-shdn. n.s. A fresh | Knight) gives both, but places the aatepenultimate ac- 
valuation. S 503.—See 


‘herwood. cent first. Convearsantand Retinvg. WF. 

REVE, réve, n. s. The bailiff of a franchise or manor. || To REVE’RB, ré-vérb’. v. a. ee Lm] To 

Reeve. Ci : : resound ; to reverberate. Sh ~ Ob. J. 

To REVEA’L §, ré-véle’. 227. v.a. [revelo, Lat.; re-|| REVE/RBERANT, ré-vér'-bér-dnt, 2a. Resound- 
veler, Fr.] ‘To show; to discover; to lay open;|| REVE/RBERATE*, ré-vér’-bér-Ate. § ing ; beating 
to disclose a secret. Ecclus. xli. To impart from |} _ back. Sh 1 
heaven. Rom. viii. | 7'o REVE/RBERATE 4, ré-vér’-bér-dte. 555. rv. a. 

REVEA'LER, ré-vé/-lar. 98. n.s. Discoverer; one || [reverbero, Lat.] To beat back. Shak. To beat in 
that shows or makes known. Brown. One that|| an intense furnace, where the flame is reverberated 
discovers to view. Dryden. upon the matter to be melted or cleaned. Brown. 

REVEA/LMENT®, ré-véle’-mént. .s. The act of || Zo REVE/RBERATE, ré-vér’-bér-Ate. v. n. To be 

ing. South driven back ; to bound back. Howell. To resound. 


revealing. . 
RE VEFELE*. n.s. {Fr.] The mili notice b Shakspeare. 
. ee me | REVERBERA’TION, ré-var-bér-b/-shiin, n.s.(Fr.} 



























REVEILLE™.§ beat of drum, about day-break, | 
that it is time to rise. Dryden. 11 is vulgarly pro-|| The act of beating or driving back. . 
nounced reveily', with the accent on the last sylla- || REVE/RBERA Y,ré-vér’-bér-d-tr-¢. a. Re- 
ble: our poets, old and modern, place it on the | arming beating back. Moxon. 

“second. , | REVE/RBERATORY*, ré-vér'-bér-A-tdr-d. n. 5. A 

To REVEL §, rév/-€l. v. n. [reveiller, Fr.] To feast ; 


reverberating furnace. Cotgrave. 
with loose and clamorous merrimeat. S, e. To REVE/RE, ré-vére’. v. a. [reverer, Fr.; revereor, 
RE'VEL, rév’-€l. n.s. A feast with loose ond noisy | 


Lat.] To reverence; to honour; to venerate ; to 
pene : ae with awe. Addi 
REVEL-ROUT, rév’-él-rdat. n.s. A mob; au un- 


ison. 
RE/VERENCE 6, rév’-ér-énse. n. s. [Fr. ; reverentia, 





lawful assembly of a rabble. Ainsworth. 'Tumul-|| Lat.) Veneration; respect; awful regard. Bacon. 
luous festivity. Rowe. Act of obeisance ; bow ; iia en. Title 
To REVE/L§, ré-vél’. 492. v.a. [revello, Lat.] To|| of the clergy. Bhakspeare. octical title of a 


retract; to draw back. ney. 

REVELA’TION, rév-¢-ld'-shdn. x. s. [Fr.] Discov- 
ery; communication; communication of sacred 
and m jous truths by a teacher from heaven. 


ysterious 
Decay of Chr. Piety. “The a pee 5 the pro- 
Ree ot John, revealing fature things. 
LLER, rév’@r-ar. x. s. One who feasts with 


father. 5 
To RE/VERENCE, rév’-ér-€nse. v. a. To regard 
with reverence; to regard with awful respect. 


Milton. 
RE/VERENCER, rév’-@r-én-sir. n.s. One who re- 


with reverence. Swift. 


RE'VEREND, révér-énd. a. [Fr.; reverendus, 


noisy jollity. perce Lat.] Venerable ; deserving reverence ; exacting 
RE'VE LINGS, -4l-ing. n. s, Loose jollity ; rev- rn by his appearance. Mace, xv. "The hon- 
ee Pat. iv. . orary epithet of the clergy. We style a : 
REVELRY, rév’é}-ré. n.s. Loose jollity ; festive | maa, reverend ; a bishop, right reverend ; an 
. ishop, most 


reverend, 
REY oe es tone , Lat.] Hum- 
ble; expressing submission; testifying veneration. 
ishment of an enemy. Dryden. To wreak one’s| Milton. = , 
Wrongs on him that infli them. ‘| REVERE'NTIAL, rév-4r-2n/-shal. a. [reverentielle, 


GE, ré-vanje’. 74. n. s. [revanche, Fr.] Re-|| Fr.) Expressing reverence ; proceeding from awe 
tars of an injury. Ded. xxxii. The passion of veneration. Donne. 


To REVE/NGES, ré-vanje’. v.a. [revancher, Fr.] | 
To return an injury. Pope. To vindicate by pun- 
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REVERE'NTIALLY, rév-@r-én’-shal-lé. ad. With REVI'CTION, ré-vik’-shan. n. s. [revictum, Lat.] 


show of reverence. Brown. | Return to life. Bp. Hall 








RE'VERENTLY, rév’-ér-€nt-lé. ad. Respectfully ; || Zo REVI';CTUAL, ré-viv-tl. [See Victuats.] v.a. 
with awe; with reverence. Shakspeare. | To stock with victuals again. Raleigh. 
REVE'RER, ré-vé'-rar, ns. One who venerates ; || To REVI'E*, ré-vi'. v.a. [re and rie. See To Vix} 
ove who reveres. Gov. of the Tongue. | To accede to the proposal of a stake, and to over- 
REVERIVE*. See Rrvery. top it: an old phrase at cards. B. Jonson. 
REVE’RSAL, ré-vérs’-al. n, s. Change of sentence. |! Zo REVI'E*, ré-vl. v. n. To return the challenge of 
Bacon. | a wager at cards; to make any retort. Chief Jus- 
REVE'RSAL*,ré-vérs’-Al. a. Implying reverse; in- || tice, m the Trial of the Seren Bishops. 
tended to reverse, Buynet. | To REVIE’W 4, ré-vdv, 286, .a. [re and view.] To 


To REVERSE 6, ré-vérse’. v. a. [reverser, old Fr. ; | look back. Denham. To see again. Shak. To 
reversus, Lat.] To turn upside down. Temple. 'To|| consider over again ; tore-examine. Dryden. 'Tore- 
overturn; to subvert. Pope. To turn back. Mil- trace. Pope. ‘To survey; to overlook ; to examine. 
ton. ‘To contradict; to repeal. Hooker, ‘To turn || REVIE’W, ré-vd’. 286. n.s. [revene, Fr.) Survey; 
to the contrary. Pope. ‘To put each in the place of |! re-examination. Fel/. A periodical publication, 
the other. Rogers. To recall; to renew. Spenser. giving au analysis of books, a character of them, 

To REVE/RSE, ré-vérse’. v.n. [reverlere, reversus, | and remarks upon them, The Monthly Reriew is 
Lat.} To return, Spenser. | the earliest of the name. Nichols. Inspection of sol- 





REVE RSE, ré-vérse’. 431. n.s. Change ; vicissitude, diers, assembled for examination as to their ap- 
Dryden. A contrary ; an opposite. Addison, [re- vearance and skill. Neville. . 
vers, Fr.] The side of the coin on which the head is || REVIE’/WER*, ré-vd’-dr. .s, One who re-exam- 
not impressed. Camden. ines. Wheatley. One who writes in a periodical 
REVE’/RSEDLY*, ré-vér’-séd-lé, ad. In a reversed PE ger called a review. Johnson. 
manner, Lowth. o REVI'GORATES*, ré-vig'-6-rate. v. a. [revigou- 
REVE’RSELESS*, ré-vérse’-lés. a. Not to be re-|| rer, Fr.] To reinforce ; to add new vigour. Ca- 
versed ; irreversible. Seward. rare, 
REVE RSELY*, ré-vérse’-lé. ad. Outhe other hand; || Zo REVI/LE §, ré-vile’. v. a. [re and vile.] To re- 
on the opposite. Pearson. ag 3 to vilify; to treat with contumely. ; 
REVE/RSIBLE, ré-vérs’-é-bl. a. [Fr.] Capable of || REVI/LE, ré-vile’. n. s. Reproach ; contumely ; ex- 
' being reversed. Hale, brobration, Milton, Ob. J. 
REVERSION, ré-vér'-shdn. n.s. [Fr.] The state |) REVI/LE*, ré-vile’. nm. s. Opprobrious language. 
of being to be possessed afier the death of the || Milton. Ob. T. 
present possessor. Shak. Succession; right of || REVI'LEMENT,ré-vile’-mént. n. s. Reproacl; con- 


succession. Clarendon. | tumelious language. More. 

REVE’RSIONARY, ré-vér'-shdn-f-ré. a. To be || REVI/LER, ré-vile’-dr. 98. n,s. One who reviles; 
enjoyed in succession, Ar/udhnot. | one who treats another with contumelious terms. 

REVE’RSIONERS, ré-vér'-shdn-dr. n. s. One who |) Milton. 
has a reversion. Henry, Ld. Clarendon. | REVI'LING*, ré-vile’-ing. n. s. Act of reproaching ; 

To REVE/RT 4, ré-vért’. v. a. [reverto, Lat.] To}, act of using contumelious a Exclus. xxvii. 
change; to turn to the contrary. Prior, To re- || REVI/LINGLY, ré-vile’-ing-lé. ad. In an op - 
verberate. T'homson. | ous manner; with contumely. Maine. 

To REVE/RT, ré-vért’. v. n. [revertir, old Fr.] To || REVI/SAL, ré-vb-zal. n.s. jew; re-examina- 
reiurn; to fall back. Bacon. tion. Pope. 

REVE/RT, ré-vért’. n.s. Return; recurrence : a|| Zo REVI/SE$, ré-vize’. v. a. [revisus, Lat.] To re 
musical term. Peacham, | view; to overlook. Pope. 

REVE’/RTIBLE, ré-vért'-é-bl. a. Returnable. i\REVI'SE, ré-vize’. n.s. Review ; re-examination. 


REVE/RTIVES, ré-vér-tly. a. Changing ; turning || Boyle. Sig } printers.] A second proof of 2 sheet 
to the contrary. T'homson. |_ corrected. Feil. 
REVERY’, rév’-@r-¢. n, alae Fr.] Loose mus- || REVI/SER, ré-vi/-zar. 98. n. 8, [reviseur, Fr.) Ex- 
ing ; irregular thought. ke, | aminer HO ain rer ay Bp. Kennet. _ 
RY This word seems to have been some years floating REVI'SI IN , ré-vizh'-dn. n.s.[Fr.] Review. 
tween the accent on the first and Jast syllable, but to To REV VSIT $ ré-viz -it. v. a. revisiter, Fr.; re- 
have sottled at last on the former. It may still, how-|! risifo, Lat.] To visit again. Milton. To revise. 
ever, be reckoned among those words, which, if occa- | Pope. 
sion require, admit of either, .See Principles, No. 528. ); REV ISIT A’TION®, ré-viz-d-td'-shan. n. s. [Fr.] Act 
It may, perhaps, be necessary to observe, that some || of revisiting. Colgrare. 
xicographers have written this word reverie, instead |) REVIVAL, révi/-val. 88. n. s. Recall from a state 
of revery, and that, while it is thus written, we ma J Wit hana gina ilies : 
place the — either on dap ase ——_ syllable : but, en oblivion, or obscurity; reeall to life. 
if we place the accent on the last of revery, and sg é . 
mouges the » like ¢, there arises an iaragalatity which || Zo REVIVE §, ré-vive. v. n. {revivre, Fr. 5 rerivo, 
Lat.] To return to life. 1 Kings, xvii. To return 








forbids it; for y, with the accent on it, is never so pro- |; 

nounced. Dr. Johnson's orthography, therefore, with |) to vigour or fame ; to rise from languor, oblivion, 

the the last y bap es and Mr. ridan’s accent on the or obscurity. Milton. 

rst, seem to the — correct mode of writing and || 7) REVI/V >, ré-vive’. v.a. To bring to life again 

pronouncing this word. * . eit te : Mains. ‘ 

A view of the different orthography and accentuation || ar Toe To raise from languor, insensibility, or 

of this word may contribate to confirm that which I || Oblivion. Spenser. To renew ; to recollect; to 
| bring back to the memory. Locke. Te quicken; 


have chosen : ~ 


Fulton and Knight.) Psalm \xxxv. To bring again into notice. Srez/t. 
Revery', Jobnson's quarto, Entick. ‘. In chymistry.] To recover from a mixed state. 
Reverie’, Buchanan. REVI'VER, ré-vl-vir. 98. n. s. That which invigo- 
Reve'ry, Kenrick, Johnson's folio. rates or revives. Sherwood. One who brings again 
peal ie saa! Fenning. Ratick, | into notice, or redeems from neglect. Milton. 
cee, net eee w. | REVI'VING®, ré-vi'-ving. n. 8, Act of recomforting 


‘+ or restoring to hope, Ezra, ix. 
To REVE'ST, ré-vést’. v.a. [revestir, revétir, Fr. ; || To REVIVE F ICA TE §, ré-viv’-6-fe-kite. r.a. [re 
revestio, Lat.) To clothe again. —, To re- . Ca bate acl a Mbt tee ag yee ee 
invest ; to vest again in a possession or office. ‘IV A N, ré-viv : . ns. The 
REVE'STIARY, _ré-vés’-shé-4-ré. n. 8, [reves-|| act of recalling to life. More 


tiaire, Fr.) Place where dresses are reposited. || To REVIVIFY®, ré-viv'-¢-41 v. a. To recall to life 
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REVIVI'SCENCE*, rév-vé-vis’-sénse. 

REVIVI/SCENCY, rév-vé-vis’-sén-se. 510. ' =e 
[reviriscentia, Lat.] Renewal of life; renewal of 
existence. Bp. Pearson. 

REVOCABLE: §, rév’-d-ka-bl. [See InrEvoca- 
‘BLE.] a. [Fr. ; revocudilis, Lat.} That may be re- 
called, Bacon. That may be repealed. Milton. 
RE/VOCABLENESS, rév’-6-ké-bl-nés. n.s. The 

quality of being revocable. 
To RE‘'VOCATE, rév/-d-kate. v. a. 
To recall; to call back. Daniel. 
REVOCA/TION, rév-0-kA/-shin. n. s. (Fr. 5 revoca- 
tio, Lat.] Act of recalling. Hooker. State of be- 
ing recalled. Howell. Repeal; reversal. White. 
To REVOKE 6, ré-voke’. v. a. [revoguer, Fr.; re- 
voco, Lat.] To repeal; to reverse. Spenser. To 


check ; to re Spenser. To draw back. Spenser. 
To REVOKE*, ré-voke’. v. n. To renounce at 


cards, 
REVO'KE®*, ré-vdke’. n. s. Act of renouncing at 
cards : used ia no other sense. 
REVO’/KEMENT, ré-voke’-mént. n.s. Revocation; 
seal ; recall. Shakspeare. 
To REVO'LT §, ré-vdlt’, or ré-vdl’. v. n. [revolter, 
Fr. ; revoltare, Ital.] To fall off from one to an- 
other. Shak. To change. Shakspeare. ° 


PF This word has Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, | 
and Mr. Bachanan, for that pronunciation which, 
thymes it with malt; but that which rhymes it with 

t, jolt, &c., has the authority of Mr, Elphinston, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Scott, Mr. Narea, and W. Johnston, (Jones, 
Fulton and Knight] a clear analogy, and, if I am not 
mistaken, the best usago, on its side. Ww. 


Te REVO'LT*, ré-vdlv, or ré-vdlt’. v. a. [revoltare, 
Ital. ; revolvo, Lat.) ‘T'o turn; to put to flight; to 
overturn. Burke. 

REVOLT, ré-vdlt’. n. s. [revolte, Fr.] Desertion; 

sides. igh. A revolter; one who 


Bink Shak, Gross departure from duty. 

REVOLTED, ré-vdlv’-éd. part. Having swerved 
from duty. Jer. v. 

REVOLTER, ré-vdlt’-dr. n.s. One who changes 
sides; a deserter ; a renegade. Milton. j 

RE‘VOLUBLE*, rév’-6-ld-bl. a. [F vr.) That may! 
revolve, Cotgrave. | 

REVOLU’TION, rév-6-li’-shiin. ns. [Fr.;  revo- 
hiatus, at.) Course of any thing which returns to 
the point at which it began to move. Watts. Space 
measured by some revolution. Milton. Change in| 
the state of a government or country. It is used | 
among us, xar’ doy, for the change produced by 

admission of king William and queen Mary. 
. Rotation; circular motion. Motion 
backward. Milton. 

REVOLU’TIONARY®, rév-d-hi/-shiin-d-ré, 512. a. 
Originating in a revolution: a word which the 

uch democratical revolution formed, and nsu- 
ally coupled with the most execrable actions. Burke. 

REVOLU'TIONIST*®, rév-d-ld’-shdn-Ist. n.8. A fa-| 
vourer of revolutions: of the same origin and char- 
acter as revolutionary. Burke. 

To REVO'LVE §, re-vdlv’. 1. n. revolver, old Fr.; 
revolve, a To roll in a cirele; to perform a 
sovelaien. heyne. 'To fall back ; to return. Wot- 

To REVOLVE, ré-volv’. v. a. [revolro, Lat.] To 


[revoco, Lat.] 














| To RE 


REW’, ra. n. s. [nepa, Sax.] A row. Spenser. 

To REWA’RD$, ré-whrd’. v. a. [old Fr. recerdon, 
Le. reguerdon.] To give wg ogpize 1 Sam, xxiv. 

© repay; to recompense for something good. 

Flanacime, ” a 

REWA’‘RD, ré-wird’. n. s. Recompense given for 

> tformed. Hooker. It is sometimes used, 

with a mixture of irony, for punishment or recom- 
nse of evil. Ps. cxx. 

REWA‘RDABLE, ré-ward’-4-bl. a. Worthy of re- 
ward. Hooker. 

REW A‘RDABLENESS*, ré-waird/-A-bl-nés. n. 2. 
Worthiness of reward. Goodman. 

REWA‘RDER, ré-wird/-dr. n. s. One that rewards ; 
one that recompenses. Shakspeare. 

To REWORD, ré-wird’. v.a. To repeat in the 
same words, , 

RHABA‘RBARATE, ra-bar’-ba-rite. a. [rhabarba- 
ra, Lat.] Impregnated or tinctured with rhubarb, 

loyer. 

RHA’BDOMANCY, rib’-dé-man-sé. 519. n. s. [h4p- 
dos and ttre | Divination by a wand. Brown. 
RHAPSUDICAL*, rip-sbd’-d-kal. a. Unconnected, 

Dean Martin. 

RHA’PSODIST, rip’-sb-dist. n. s. One who recites 
or sings rhapsodies, or compositions, for a liveli- 
hood; one who makes and repeats extempore 
verses, Bp. Percy. One who writes without ree- 
ular dependence of ee upon another. Watts. 

RHA/PSODY §, rap’- 1. &. [paywéla.] A col- 
lection of songs, or verses; dispersed pieces joined 
together. Bentley. Any fies il of parts joined 
together, without necessary dependence or natural 
connexion. ke. 

REEIN-BERRY, rine’-bér-ré. mn. s. Buckthorn, a 

ant. 

RHE'NISH®, r’v-nish. n. s. [from the river Rhine.] 
A kind of German wine. Shakspeare. 

RHE'TOR*, ré/-tdr. n. s. [Lat.; /grwp, Gr] A 
thetorician. Hammond. 

RHETORICAL, ré-tbr’-2-kal. a. [rhetoricus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to rhetorick; oratorial; figurative. 


lore. 

RHETO'RICALLY, ré-t6r’-2-kil4, ad. Like an 
orator; figuratively; with mtent to move the pas- 
sions. Bale, 

To RHETORICATE, ré-tér/-4-kate. v. n. [rhetori- 

cor, low Lat.] To play the orator ; to attack the 
assions. Decay of Chre Piety. 

RHETORICA” ti N*, ré-tor-¢-ka/-shéin. n. s. Rhe- 
torical amplification. Waterland. 

RHETORICIAN, rét-t6-rish’-An. n. s. es; 
Fr.] One who teaches the science of rhetorick. 
Baron, An orator, Dryden. 

RHETORICIAN, rét-td-rish’-An. a. Suiting a mas- 
ter of rhetorick. Blackmore. 

RHE'TORICK, rév’-t0-rik. n.s. [jnropixi), Gr. ; rheto- 
rique, Fr.) The act of speaking, not merely with 

ropriety, but with art and elegance. Dryden. 

The power of persuasion; oratory. Shakspeure. 
fETOR ZE®, rét'-td-rize. v.n.’To play the 
orator, Colgrave. 

To RHE’TORIZE*, rév'-td-rize. v. a. To represent 
by a figure of oratory. Milton. 

RHEUM §, rddm, 264, 265. n. s. [Jedpa, Gr. 5 rheume, 
Fr.) A thin, watery matier oozmg through the 

lands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 


roll any thing round. Milton. To consider; to|| RHEU/MATICK, réé-mav’-ik. 509. a. [bevparscoe.] 


meditate on, Shakspeare. | 
REVO'LVENCY®, reé-vél/-van-sé, ». s. Constant: 
revolution. Coroper. 


To REVOMIT, ré-vm/-mit, x. a. [revomir, F r.J il 


0 Yomit; to vomit again. Hukewill, 
REVU'LSION §, ré-valsh’-in. 7. s. [Fr.; rerudsus, | 

.) Phe act or revelling or drawing humours | 
from a remote part of the body, Wiseman. The act! 


of withholding or drawing back. Brown. 





Proceeding from rbeum or a peccant, watery bu- 
mour, Shak, Denoting the pain which attacks the 
joints, and the muscles and membranes between 

the joints. 
RHEU’MATISM, rdd/-mi-tlem. n. s. [peopariopds, 
Gr,; rheumatismus, Lat.] A painful distemper 
ed from acrid humours. Quincy. 


supposed to proce 
RHEUMY, r66'-m¢#, a. Full of sharp moisture. Sha. 


RHIME*. See Ruyme. 


REVULSIVE®?, ré-val’-siv. n. s, Revulsion. in its | RHINO*, ri/-nd. n.s. A cant word for money. Wag- 


medical sense. Fell. That which has the power of 
subducting or withdrawing. Feld, 


| staffe, 
2 i RHINOCEROS, ri-nds’-sd-rds. 134.2. 8, [jew and «f- 
REV U'LSIVE, ré-vil’-siv. a. Having the power of | 


ous, Gr. ; rhinocerot, Fr.) A vast beast in the East 
Indies armed with a _e on his nose. Shakspeare. 
i 


RIB 


RID 
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RHODODE/NDRON*, rbd-d-dén/-drén, n.s, [pédor || RIC, rik. n.s. Ric denotes a 


and dévdpov.] Dwarf rose bay. Evelyn. 
RHODOMONTA‘DE*. See Ropomontape, 
RHOMB §, ramnb. n. s. [rhombus, Lat.; popBos, Gr.] 


In geometry.] A parallelogram or quadrangular || RICE, rise. 


5 ob having its four sides equal, and consisting 
o! p regi ia 
and two obtuse: it ts formed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their base. Harris. 
that sound of the vowel in this word which is given to 
it by Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Perry. 
ciation, but find it written rhumd by Dr. Ash, Buchan- 
an, and Barclay. But when this word is given us 
sound as in comedy.—See Principles, No. 347. W. 

RHO'MBICK, rfim/-bik. a. Shaped like a — 

RHO MBOID, rim’-béld. 

RHOMBO'IDES*, ram-béé/-déz.§ A figure ap- 

RHOMBO'IDAL, rfim-bdid’-Al. a. Approaching in| 
shape to a rhomb. Woodteard, | 
rhabarbarum, Lat.) A medicinal root slightly pur- | 
gative, referred by botanists to the dock. Wise-| 
harmonical succession of sounds. Denham. The | 
consonance of verses; the correspondence of the | 

. of another, Milton. Poetry; a poem. Spenser. Al 
word of sound to answer to another-word, Young. | 

To RHYME, rime. », x. [rimen, Fr. Theotise.; ri- 
mer, Dan.; reimen, Germ.] To agree in sound. 

takspeure. 

To RHYME*, rime. v. a. To put into rhyme. 
Wilson. 

RHY/MELESS*®, rime’-lés. a. Not having conso- 

RHY’MER, ri’-mar. 98. n.s. One who makes 

RHY’/MESTER, brgp ners 
a poet, in contempt, Shakspeare, 

RHYTHM*, rithm. n.s. [rhythmus, Lat.; poOpds, 
tion applied to any motion whatever. Harris. 

RHY’THMICAL, rith’-mé-kal. a. [AvOyixds.] Har- 
other. Mason. 

RI'AL*. n. s. A piece of money. See REA. 
laughter. Burke. 

RIB$§, rib. n.s. [ptbbe, Sax.] A bone in the body. 
which strengthens the side. Shak. Any prominence 
running in lines; as the stalks of a leaf. Any 

ToR b. v.a. To furnish with ribs, Sandys, 
To enclose as the body by ribs. Sha re. 
Italian.] A loose, rough, mean, brutal wretch. 
Spenser. 

RIBALD*, rib/-bald. a. Base ; mean. Shakspeare. 
ry. Bp. Hall. 

RI'BALDRY, rib’/-bald-ré, n. s. Mean, lewd, brutal 
language. Bp. Hall. 
silk; a narrow web of silk, which is worn for orna- || 
ment. S/ re 
ands. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

RIBBED, ribbd, 359, a. Furnished with ribs. Gay. 

RIBBON, rib/-bin. 166. n. s. See Rizayp. 

RI'BIBE*. n.s. Sce Reskcn. A sort of stringed 1 

To RVBROAST, rib’-rést. rv. 2. rid and roast.) To | 
beat soundly : a burlesque word. Butler. | 


arallel jines, with two opposite angles acute, 
i I have here diffored from Mr. Sheridan, and adopted 
This [do not only suppose to be the goneral pronun- 
io its Latin form rkombos, the o ought to have the same | 
Grew. 
‘ n.s.[popBoedis.) | 
caching to a rhomb. Milton. 
RHU’'BARB, rév’-barb, 265. n, s. [riabar, Persian ;| 
RHYME §, rime. n.s. [rim, ryma, Su. Goth.] An! 
last sound of one verse to the last sound or syllable | 
RHYME or Reason, Number or sense. Shakspeare. 
Druden. To make verses. Sh 
nance of verses. Bp. Hall. 
, rhymes ; a versifier ; 
Gr.] Metre; verse; numbers. Howell. Propor- 
monical; having one sound proportioned to an- 
RPANT*. a. [F+.; from rire.) Laughing ; exciting 
Milton. <Any piece of timber or other matter 
PRIDE thin, or narrow; a strip. Echard, 
RIBALD §, rib’-bald. 88. n.s. [ribaudd, Fr. ; ribaldo, 
RIBALDISH?, rib/-bild-tsh. a. Disposed to ribald- 
RI'BAND § rib’-bin. 88. n. s. [ruban, Fr.] A fillet of |) 
To RVBAND®, rit/-bin. v. a. To adorn with rib-| 
Marked with protuberant lines. Shenstone. 
instrument. Ob. 7’. | 
RIDWORT, rib’-wart. 2. s. A plant. 





i 
il 


powerful, rich, or val 
iant man. So Alfric is altogether strong; AEthel- 
ric, nobly a, or plat» gy to the same sense 
as Polycrates, Crato, Plutarchus, Opimius. Gi 
560. n. 8. [riz, old Fr. ; riso, Ital; oryza, 
ye devfa, Gr.] One of the esculent grains. 
ter. 


RICH §, ritsh. 352. a. [piche, Sax; riche, Fr.} 
Wealthy; abounding in wealth; gg eres. Fon 
money or possessions ; opulent. Exod. Valu le; 
estimable ; precious; splendid; sumptuous, Afil- 
ton, Having any ingredients or qualities in a 

at quantity or degree. Waller. Fertile; fruit- 
ul. Phillips. Abundant; plentiful. Milton. Abound- 
ing; plentifully stocked: as, pastures rich in flocks. 
ay something precious. , 

To RICH*, ritsh. v. a. To enrich. Gower. Ob. T. 

RICHES, ritsh’-Iz. 99. n.s. [pacherpe, Sax. ; rich- 
esse, Fr.] Wealth ; money or possessions. Hammond. 
a sumptuous appearance. Milton. 

RI'CHLY, ritsh’-lé, ad, preeeys: Sax.] With 
riches; wealthily ae meer y magnificently. Shak. 
Plenteously ; abundantly. Brown. Truly; abun- 
dantly : an ironical use. Addison. 

RICHNESS, ritsh’-nés. n. s. Opulence ; wealth. 
Sidney. Finery s splendour. Fertility fecundity ; 
fruitfulness. Addison. Abundance or ion 
of any quality. Spectator. Pampering qualities. 


Dryden. 

RICK, rik. n.s. [ptcy, hpie, Sax.) <A pile of corn 
or hay vy nag up in the open field, and 
sheltered from wet. ift. A heap of corn or hay 
by the gatherer. Mortimer. 

RICKETS $4, rik’-kits. n. s, [richitis, — A dis- 
iemper in children, from an unequal distribution of 
nourishment, whereby the joints grow knotty, and 
the limbs uneven. Quincy. 

RI'CKETY, rik'-it-é. 99. a. Diseased with the rick- 
ets. Arindhnot. 

RYCTUBE, rik’-tshiire. n. s. [rictura, Lat.] A gap- 
ing. , 

TORIDS rd. bo in the perhaps ridded 
‘0 §. rid. v. a. in t t. ps ridded, or 
rid ; in the passive part. rid. {hneddan, Sax.) To 
set free; to redeem. Psalm xviii. To clear ; to dis- 
encumber, Hooker. To despatch. Shakspeare. To 
drive away; to remove by violence; to destroy. 


Sh are. 

RI'‘DDANCE, rid’-danse. n. s. Deliverance. Hooker. 
Disencumbrance ; loss of something one is glad to 
lose, Shak, Act of clearing away any encum- 
brances. Milton. ; 

RIDDEN, rid’-dn. 103. The participle of ride. Hale. 

RIDDLE §, rid’-dil, 405. n. s. [pedelp, from ape- 
dian, Sax.] An enigma; a puzzling question; a 
dark problem. Shak. Any thing puzzling. Hudi- 
bras. [bpiddle, from hpeddan, Sax.] A coarse 
or open sieve. Mortimer. 

To RVDDLE, rid’-dl. vr. a. To solve; to unriddle. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. To separate by a coarse 
sieve, Mortimer. 

To RIDDLE, rid‘. v. n. To speak ambiguously 
or obscurely, Shakspeare. 

RI'DDLER®, rid/-dl-dr, x. s. One who speaks ob- 
scurely or ameigerely. Home. 

RUDDLINGLY, rid’-dl-ing-lé. ad. In the manner 
of a riddle; secretly. Donne. 

To RIDE§, ride. rn. preter, rid or rode > part. rid 
or ridden. [prdan, Sax. ; rijden, Dutch.) To travel 
on hexneback. Shak. To travel in a vehicle ; to 
be borne, not to walk. Shak. To be supported in 
motion. Shak. To manage a horse. & ; 
To be on the water, Knolles. Tobe supported by 
something subservient. ShaXspenre. 

To RIDE, ride. v. a. To sit on so as to be carried. 
Milton, To manage insolently at will, Coiher. 


RIDE*, ride. ». s. A saddle-horse. Grose. An ex- 


cursion in a vehicle, or on a om to take a 
ride. A road cut in a wood, or throu —s 
for the purpose of using the diversion of riding 
there; a nding. See Ripine. 


|| RUDER, ri-ddr. 98. ». s. [nsbepe, Sax.] One who 
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is carried on a horse or in a vehicle. Prior. One 
who man or breaks horses. Shak. An insert- 
ed leaf; an additional clause, as to a bill passing 
ee parliament. Brand. 

RIDGE 4, ridje. n. s. [hprsy, Sax.] The top of 
the back. Hudibras. The rough top of any thing, 
resembling the vertebra: of the back. Millon, / 
steep protuberance. Milton. The ground thrown | 
up by the plough. Psalm lxv. The top of the roof 
rising to an acute angle. Moxon. Ridges of a 
horse's mouth are wrinkles or risings of the flesh in 
the roof of the meuth, running across from one side 
of the jaw to the other, like fleshy ridges, with in- | 
terjacent furrows or sinking cavities. Farrier’s Dict, | 

To RIDGE, ridje. v.a. To form a ridge. Milton. 


To wrinkle. Cowper. 
RI'DGEL, rid’-jfl. n. s. An animal half 
castrated. Dryden. 











RI/DGELING, ridje’-ling. 

RI'DGINGLY®, rid/-jing-lé. ad. After the manner 
of ridges, or ridge by ridge. Hiuloet. 

RI'DGY, rid/-jé. a. Rising in a ridge. Dryden. 

RIDICULE §, rid/-é-kile. n.s. fridicule, Fr.; ri- 
diculum, Lat.] Wit of that species that provokes 
laughter. Pope. Folly ; ridiculousness. ison, 


Pr This word is frequently mispronounced by sounding | 
the first syllable like the adjective red ; ny Porte 
which cannot be too carefully avoided. 

1am of the same opinion as Mr. Na 
Was anciently accented on the last syllable, as derived 
from the French ridicule, and not the Latin ridiculus ; 
but this accent, being found contrary to the Latin anal- 
ogy, 503, shifted to the firat syllable; a transition which, 





world.—See Principles, No. 524. W. 
EEDACULES, rid’-¢-kile. a. Ridiculous. Aubrey. 


To RVDICULE, rid’-4-kile. .a. To expose to 
meatier to treat with contemptuous merriment. 


ie. 1 
RIDTULER, rid/4-kd-lir. n. s. One that ridicules. || RI 


Clarke. 
RIDICULOUS, ré-dik’-kd-las, a. Worthy of laugh- 
ler ; exciting contemptuous merriment. us. 


EXXIV, 

RIDFCULOUSLY, ré-dik’-kd-lds-lé. ad. In a man- 
ner worthy of taughter or aon I. 

RIDECULOUSNESS, Laatige ds-nés, n.s, The 
ality of being ridiculous. Stilling fleet. 

RIDING, ri-ding. ag 
any occasion. ty 

RIDING, ri’-ding. 
or through grounds, for the purpose of using the | 
diversion of riding therein. Sidney. A district vis- 
ited by an officer. One of the three divisions of | 
Yorkshire ; corrupted from trithing. Ray. ; 

RIDINGCOAT, ri-ding-kéte. n.s. A coat made to | 
keep out weather. Swi/t. 

RI'DINGHABIT*, ri -hAb/-it. n.s. A dress | 
worn by women, when they ride on horseback, | 
Guardian. i 

RIDINGHOOD, ri’-ding-hdd. n.s. A hood used by | 
women, when they travel, to bear off the rain. | 


RI'DINGHOUSE-*, rV-ding-hdise. er in| 


RI’DINGSCHOOL?, r¥-ding-skodl. § which the art | 
of ridmg is taught. Lord Chesterfield 

RIDO’ 
lick assembly. Dr. Johnson 

RIE, ri. n. s. Rye. An esculent 


in. Miller. 
RIFE§, rife. a. [pyfe, Sax. ; rij Hatch J Preva- | 
tis now only used | 


lent ; | bce ; abounding. 


mica! distempers. Sidney. 


RIG §, rf 


RIGADOON, rig-A-déd 


} 
tl hi rd |) 
ae eae wore || RIGA’TIOS , te-gd’-shiin. n.s. [rigatio, Lat.] The 


T'O*, ré-dér’-td. n. s, [Ttal.] "A sort of pub- | 


whetstone. Whaiely. A sort of gun, having, with- 
in its barrel, indented lines. 


ee rV-fl-min. n. s. One armed with a 

rifle. 

RIVFLER, ri-fl-r. n. s. Robber ; plunderer ; pillager. 
Milton. 

RIFT §, rift. x. s, [from To rive.] A cleft; a breach ; 


an opening. Spenser. 
To RIFT, rift. v. a. To cleave; to split. Shakspeare. 
To RIFT, rift. v.n. To burst; to open. Shek. To 
belch; to break wind : a northern word. 
n. s. Rig, ridge, seem to signify the top 


of a hill falling on each side ; from the Saxon, 


hpiss- 
RIG*, rig. n.s. [perhaps from the Icel. riga.] Blus- 


ter. Burke. « 


RIG §*, rig. n.s. [perhaps from the old Fr. rigoler.] 


A wanton; an impudent woman ; a strumpet. Da- 

vies — To run a rig. To play a trick of gayety or 

merriment. Cowper. To run the rig upon. To 
ing a joke upon. 

‘o RIG*, nig. v.n. To play the wanton, 

To RIG §, rig. v.a. [the past participle of the Saxon 
pprsyan, to cover.} To dress; to acecoutre. Deau- 
mont and Fletcher. To fit with tackling. Chapman, 

n. n.s. [rigadon, Fr.] A 
kind of brisk dance, performed by one couple, said 
to be brought from Provence. Guardian, 


act of watering. Swinburne. 


RI'GGER, rig‘-gar. 382. n,s. One that rigs or dres- 
in words of three syllables, is the easiest thing in the | R/GGING, g’-] 


410. ns. 


ng. pnispen, Sax.] 
The sails or tacking of a ship. h , 


‘reech, 


RIVGGISH, rig’-ish. 382. a. Wanton ; whorish. 


To RVGGLE, rigs). 405 | 
0 RU'GGLE, rig’-gl. . vn. [properly to wrig- 
gle.) To move CS ward and pad i as shrink 
nrg pain. Warburton. 

T§, rhe. 393. a. [prbt, peht, Sax.; recht, 
Germ. ; rectus, Lat.] Fit; proper; becoming ; suit- 
able. Proverbs, vil. Rightfal ; justly gee: 
Locke, True; not erroneous; not wrong. Locke 
Not mistaken; passing a true judgement. Shak. 
Just ; honest ; equitable ; not criminal. Psalin |xxviii. 
Happy ; convenient. Addison. Not left. Brown. 
Straight ; not crooked. Locke. Perpendicular ; di- 


rect. 
rt.a. Employed to travel on || RIGHT, rite. interj. An expressioa of approbation. 
iffe. Pope. 
iho. ns. A road cut in a wood, | RIGHT, rite. ad. Properly ; justly ; exactly ; accord- 


ing to truth or justice. ke. According to art 
or rule. Roscommon. In a direct line ; in a straight 
line. Proverbs, iv. Ina great degree; very. Ps. 
xxx. It is still used in titles: as, right honourable ; 
right reverend. Peacham, Just. Shak. Immedi- 
ately; at the instant. Shakspeare. 

RIGHT, rite. n.s. Not wrong. Milton. Justice ; 
not injury. Bacon, Freedom from guilt; good- 
ness, Coirley. Freedom from errour. Prior. Just 
claim. Raleigh. That which justly belongs to one. 
Tob. vi. Property ; interest. Dryden. Power 5 

tive, Tillotson. Immunity ; privilege. Shak, 

he side not left. Milton. — To rights. Ina direct 

line; straight. Woodward. To rights. With de- 
liverance from errour. Woodward. 

To RIGHT, rite. v. a. To do justice to ; to establich 
in possessions justly claimed ; to relieve from 
wrong. Bp. Taylor. [In naval language.) ‘To 
restore a ship to her upright position, after she has 
been laid on a careen ; to pul any thing in its prop- 

sttion : as, to right the helm. 


of epi er : 
RI'FELY, rife’-Ié. ad. Prevalently ; abundantly. | To RIGHT*, rhe. v. n. A ship is said to right at 


Knolles. 
RIFENESS, Fo tia n. s. Prevalence ; abun- 


dance. Bp. Hall. 

RI'FFRAFF, rif-rif, n.s. [rif ne raf] The refuse 
of any thing. Bp. Hall, . 
To RIFLES, “fl. 405. wv. a. frifer, rifler, Fr.; 
rijffelen, Teat.] To rob; to pi lage | to plunder. 


k. To take away; to seize as pillage. Pope. 
RI'FLE*, ri’-fl. ns. fein, Teut.] A kind of 


sea, when she rises with her masts erected, afer 
having been pressed down on one side by the ef- 
forto! her sails, or a heavy squall of wind, Fal- 


coner. 

To RVGHTEN®, ri’-to. va. [pixhcan, pthtan, 
Sax.] ‘To do justice to, Tsaiah, 1. 

RVGHTEOUS §, r¥-tshé-ds. 263, 464. a. [gaht-pip, 
Sax.} Just; honest; virtuous; vneorrupt. Genesis. 
Equitable; agreeing with right, Dryden, 


ito 


RIN 





RIP 
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RI'GHTEOUSED*, rf-tshé-dst. a. Made righteous ; 
justified, Bale, Ob. 7’. 

RI)GHTEOUSLY, ri/-tshé-ds-lé. ad. Honestly ; vir- 
tuously. Dryden, According to desert. Li 

or EOUSNESS, ri’-tshé-ds-nés. e Je 
honesty ; Virtue ; goodness; integrity. , 

RIGHTER®, rl’-tdr. n. 8. (pt ctene, Sax.] A re- 
dresser; one who relieves from wrong; one who 
does justice to. Shelton. 

RIGHTFUL 4, rite’-fll. a. Having the right ; hav- 
ing the just claim. Shak. Honest; just; agreeable 
to justice. Wieliffe. 

RI'GHTFULLY, rite’-fal-. ad. According to right; 
according to justice. Dryden. 

RIGHT-HAND. rite-hind’. n. s. Not the lefi. Shak. 

RI/GHTFULNESS, rite’-fal-nés. n. s, Moral recti- 
tude. Sidney. 

RI'GHTLY, rite’-lé. ad. According to truth = 
tice. Properly ; suitably ; not erroneously. Milton. 
Honestly ; uprightly. Shak. Exactly. Dryden. 

ett ton ARs Ascham, 

RI/GHTNESS, rhe’-nés. n. s. Conformity to truth ; 


Justice ; 


exemption from being wrong; rectitude ; not er- 
rour. Suuth. Straightness. 


3. 
RI'GID$§, rid’-jid. 380. a. [rigide, Fr.; rigidus, Lat. 
Stiff; not to be bent; ty Ray. Severe ; ud) 
flexible. Denham. Unremitted; unmitigated. Mil- 


ton. Sharp; cruel. Phillips. 

RIGIDITY, ré-jld’4-1é. n. s. [rigidité, Fr.] Suiff- 
ness. Arbuthnot. Stiffness of appearance ; want of 
easy or airy elegance. Wotton. Severity; inflexi- 


bility. Ailton, ° 
RIGIDLY, rd’. ad. Sify; unpliautly. Se. 
verely ; inflexibly ; without remission ; without miti- 


tion. Fuller. 
RI'GIDNESS, rid/-jid-nés. n. s. Stiffness; severity ; 


inflexibility. Hales. 

RI'GLET, rig’-lét. n. a da ia Fr.] A flat, thin, 
square ear of wood. Moxon. 

RI'GMAROLE®, rig’/-m4-rdle. n.s. A tition of 


idle words; a succession of long stories, 

RI'GOL, r¥-gil. n.s. A circle. Shakspeare. 

RIGOUR S$, rig’-gtr. 314, 544. n. s. [rigor, Lat. ; ri- 
gueur, Fr.) Cold; stiffness. Milton. A convulsive 
shuddering with sense of cold. Blackmore. Sever- 
Ny steruness ; want of condescension to others. 

nham. Severity of life ; voluntary pain ; auster- 

ity. Fell. Strictness; unabated exactness. Hooker. 
Rage ; cruelty ; fury. § r. Hardness ; not flex- 
ibility 5 solidity ; not softness, Dry 

RIGOROUS, rig’-gir-ds. a. [rigoreux, Fr.] Severe ; 
allowing no abatement. Shak. Exact; scrupulous- 
ly nice: as, a rigorous demonstration ; a rigorous 

finition. 

RI‘GOROUSLY, rig’-gir 
out tenderness or mitigation. Milton. 
scrupulously ; nicely. Dr, Warton. 

RIGOROUSNESS*, rig'-gar-ds-nés. n. s. Severity, 
without tenderness or mitigation. Ash. 

RILL{$, ril. n. s. [abbreviation of the Lat. rivulus, 
viz. rillus.] A stall brook ; a little streamlet. Mil- 
ton 


-iis-lé. ad. Severely ; with- 
xactly ; 


To RILL, ril. ». n. To run in small streams. Prior. 

RVLLET, ril’-lit. 99. n. s. A small stream. Carew, 

RIM, rim. n. s. [pim, Sax.] A border; a margin. 
Grew. That which encircles something ‘oe. 


own. 

RIME 9, rime. n.s. [hptm, pim, Sax.] Hoar frost. 
Bacon. [rima, Lat.) A hole; a chink. Brown. A 
step of a ladder. Grose. 

To KIME, rime. v. n. To freeze with hoar frost. 

RUMPLES* inp 405 h 
" *, rim’- ey A ympelle, Sax. 
A wrinkle; a oid Pronpe Pay PY ie ] 

To RVMPLE, rim’-pl. v. a. To pucker; to wrinkle. 
Chaucer. 

RIMMPLING?®, rim/-pl-ing. n. s. Uneven motion ; un- 
dulation. Crabbe. 

RI’/MY, rl’-mé. a. Steamy ; foggy; full of frozen mist. | 

carrey. | 
RIND §, rind. 105. n.s. [pind, Sax.; rinde, Dutch. 
j husk, Spenser, 


3 . 





To RIND, rind. v. a. To decorticate; to bark; te 


husk. 

RING §, rig. 57. n.s. [hpin'y, pms, Sax.) A cir 
cle; an Siicnler line. Newton. A citfcle of 
or some other matter worn as an ornament, 

' A circle of 1 to be held by. Dryden. A circu 
lar course. Smith. A circle made by persons 
standing round. Shak. A number of bells harmon- 
ically tuned, Prior. The sound of bells or | 
other sonorous body. Bacon. A sound of any ki 


Bacon. 

To RING, ring. v. a. pret. and part. pass. rang. 
(hpinyan, Sax] To Crike bells or any other son- 
orous ly, so as to make it sound. . — 
ring.] 'To encircle. Shak, To fit with rings. . 
To restrain a hog by a ring in his nose. W. 


Browne. 

To RING, ring. v.n. To form a circle. S& ; 
To sound as a bell or sonorous metal. Afidten. To 
practise the art of making musick with bells. Hol- 
der. To sound; to resound. Bacon. ‘To utter as 
a bell. Shak. 'To tinkle. Dryden. To be filled 
with a bruit or report. South. 

RING-BONE, ring’-bone. n. s. A hard, callous sub- 
stance growing in the hollow circle of the little pas- 
tern of a horse. Furrier’s Dict. 

RY NGDOVE, ring’-dav. n. s. [rhingelduyve, Germ] 
A kind of pigeon. Mortimer. : 

RYNGER, ring’-dr. 98, 409. n. s. He who rings. 

RINGING*, ring’-ing. n.s. Artor act of making 
musick with bells. Surhe, 

To RVNGLEAD*, ring’-léde. v. a. To conduct. 
Transl, 4 ane ‘o's Serm. 

RINGLEADER, ~~ n. s. One who leads 
the ring. Barrow. head of a riotous body. 

RI/NGLET, ring’-lét. n. s. [ring, with a diminutive 
termination.] A small ring. Pope. A circle. Shat. 
A curl. Milton. 

RUVNGSTREAKED, ring’-stréékt. a. Circularly 
streaked. Gen. xxx. 

RINGTAIL, ring’-tale. n.s. A kind of kite with a 
whitish tail. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

gg ae ring’-warm. n.s. A circular tetter. 


iseman 
To RINSE §, rinse. v. a. [rein, Germ. ; hreins, M. 
Goth.] To wash; to cleanse by washing. Lev. xv. 
To wash the soap out of clothes. King. 
RI'NSER, rin’-sdr. n. s. One that washes or rinses; 


a washer. 

RIOT §, r¥-dt. n. s. ‘way Fr. ; riotta, Ital.] Wild 
and loose festivity. . Asedition; an uproar. 
Milton —To run riot. To move or act without 
control or restraint. L’ Estrange. 

To RVOT, ri/-&t. v. n. [rioter, old Fr.] To revel; 
to be dissipated in luxurious enjoyments. Rome. xiii. 
To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. Pope. To hen- 
quet luxuriously. ‘To raise a sedition or uproar. 

RI/OTER, ri’-dt-dr. 98, n. s. One who is dissipated 
in luxury. Martin. One who raises an uproar or 
sedition. Blackstone. 

RIVOTISE, “esa n. s. Dissoluteness ; luxury. 


a. Ob. J. 

RI’ US, ri’-at-ds, 314. a. [riotewx, Fr.] Luxuri- 
ous; wanton; licentiously festive. Spenser. Sedi- 
tious; turbulent. Blackstone. 

RVOTOUSLY, ri’-dt-ds-lé. ad. Luxuriously; with 
licentious luxury. £eclus, xiv. Seditiously ; wr- 
bulently. Blackstone. 

RIOTOUSNESS, r¥-dt-ds-nés. 2. s. The state of 
being riotous. Raleigh. 


To RIP §, rip. v. a. [hn ypan, p¥pan, py , Sax] 
To tear; to lacerate; to cut asunder u a con 
_tinued act of the knife or of other force. 2 Kings, 


viii. To take away by laceration or cutting. Shes. 
To disclose ; to search oul; to tear up; to bring 
to view. Spenser. 

RIP*, rip. n. s. A laceration. Addison. A wicker 
basket to carry fish in. Cowel. Refuse. [perhaps 
a corruption of riff.] A low word: as, a rip of a 


rse. 
RIPE §, ripe. a. Dupe, Sent rijp, Dutch.) Brought 
7 


RIS 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, 





to perfection in growth; mature. Shak. Resem- 


bling tye ripeness of fruit. Shak. Finished ; con- 
sommate. Hooker. Brought to the point of taking 
effect; fuly matured. Milton. Fully qualified by 
dual improvement. Fedl, 
0 RIPE, ripe. v. n. To ripen ; to grow ripe ; to be | 
matured. Melipue, 
To RIPE, ripe. v.a. To mature; to make ripe. | 
Shukspeare. 
RI'PELY, ripe’-lé. ad. Maturely; at the fit time.) 
Shakspeare. 
To RIPEN, r¥-p’n. 103. v. 








n. [piptan, Sax.) To 
Rip J 


0 
Dryden, ! 
RIPENESS, ripe’-nés. n. s. [pipeney-re, Sax.] The 
state of being a maturity. Wiseman. Full 
wih. Denham. Perfection ; completions Hooker. | 
ines; qualification. Shakspeare 


RIPIER*. n. s. [riparius, low Lat.; from the old| 
Eng. "P-] One who brings fish from the seacoast 
to the inner parts of the land. Cowel. 

RIPPER, rip’-par. 98. m. s. One who rips ; one who 

aIPPIG SNE ee, goer 

NG*, rip’-ping. n. s. Discovery. , 

To RI PPLE§, ripy-pi. 405. v. n. To fret on the sur- 
face, as water swifily running. Gray —To ri 
— To wipe or draw off its seed-vessels ; to clean 

x. ’ 

RI'PPLE*, rip’-pl. n. s. Agitation of water fretting 
on the surface, or laving the banks. A large comb, 

RUPP NGe rip’ pl Se me ie ticle dick 
i *, rip’-pl-ing. n. s. ri ing on 
the shore. Pathan Sor of chaning << 

RUPTOWELL, rip’-14-41. n. s. A gratuity, or re- 
ward given to tenants, after they had reaped their 
lord’s corn. Bailey. 

To RISE§, rize. wv. m. pret. rose ; part. risen. [reisan, 
Goth.; prpan, Sax.} To change a jacent or re-| 
cumbent to an erect posture. Shak. To Bet up | 
rien Job, xxiv. ol gohgd way — Mi. 

) ; lo grow up. . To gain 
elevation of teak a fxtuns, Bacon. To par) 
Ler, xiii. To ascend; to move upwards. Bacon. 
To break out from below the horizon, as the sun. i} 
St. Matt. To take beginning ; to come into exist- 
ence, or notice. egy To begin to act. Milton. 
To appear in view. Addison. To change a sta- 
tion ; to quit a siege. Knolles. To be excited; to 
be produced. y. To break into military 

commotions; to make insurrections. Milton. To 
be roused ; to be excited to action, Ps. xciv. To 





i 
T* 
make hostile attack. Deuteronomy. 'To grow more 
or greater in any respect. Milton. To increase 
im price. Locke. To be improved. Tatler. To 
elevate the style. Roscommon. To be revived 
from death. St. Matt. xxvi. ‘To come by chance. 
A — gor he To be elevated in situation. Dryden. 

E, rise. 437, 560. n. s. The act of rising, locally 
or figuratively. Ld. Bacon. The act of mounting 
from the . Bacon. Eruption; ascent. Bacon. 
Place that favours the act of mounting aloft. Creech. 
Elevated place, Deniom. A ce, as of the 
sun in the east. Waller. Increase in any respect. 
lncrease of price. Temple. Beginning ; original. | 
Locke. Elevation ; increase of sound. Bacon. 5, 
lcel.; rys, Teut.) A bough; a branch. Chaucer, 

X> This word very properly takes the pure sound of # to 
distinguish it from the verb, but does not adhere to this 
distinction so inviolably as the nouns use, excuse, &c. ; 
for we sometimes hear “ the Rise and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” “ the rise and fall of provisions,” &c., with the 
slike z. The pure s, however, is more agreeable to 
analogy, and ought to be scrupulously preserved in these 
Phrases by = correct speakers Principles, No. } 


RISEN, riz’-zn. part. of To rise. 
RISER, ri’-zadr. 98... s. One that rises. Chapman. 
RISIBV'LITY, riz-¢-bil/-¢-¢. 2. s. The quality of 


laughing. den. 
RISBLE§ eeu. 405. a. [risible, Fr.; risibilis, 
La) Ha 


ving the faculty or power of laughing.|| Dict. 





| 


afer ripe ; to be matured. | RUSKER, risk’-Gr. 98. n.s. He who risks. Butler 
RIPEN, ri’-p’n. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. || 


RIX 


ball ;—Oil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


Gov. of the Tongue. Ridiculous ; exciting laugh 
ter. 

RVSING*, ri’-zing. n. s. Act of getting up from a 
fall. St. Luke, ii. Appearance of the sun, of a 
star, or other luniinary, above the horizon, which 
before was hid beneath it. Ps.1. A tumour. Ler. 
xiv. "Tumult; insurrection. Shak. Resurrection. 
St. Mark, xi. 

RISK §, risk. n. s. [risque, Fr.; rischio, Ital.] Haz- 
ard; danger; chance of harm. South. 

To RISK, risk. v. a. [risquer, ri To hazard ; to 

ut to chance ; to endanger. Addison. 


RISSE. The obsolete preterit of rise. B. Jonson. 

RITE 4, rhe. n. s. [rit, Fr.; ritus, Lat.] Solemn act 
of religion; external observance. Ffooker. 

RITORNE' LLO®, rb-idr-ndl'-16. 1. 8. [Ital] The 
refrain, repeat, or burden, of an air or song. Mason. 

RITUAL, rit’-tshd-al. 463. a. [rituel, Fr.] Solemnly 
ceremonious; done according to some: religious 
institution. Prior. 

RITUAL, riv-tshd-al. n.s. A book in which the rites 
and observances of religion are set down. Addison, 

RYTUALIST. rit’-tshd-dl-ist. n.s. One skilled in the 
ritual. Gregory. 

RIVTUALLY*, riv’-tshd-4l-lé¢. ad. With some par- 
ticular ceremony. Selden. 

RI VAGE. n.s, [Fr.] A bank ; a coast ; the shore. 


Spenser. Ob. J. 
RI’ VALS, rl’-vl. 88. n. s. [rivalis, Lat.] One who is 
in porsuit of the same thirg which another man 
ursues ; a competitor. Dryden. A competitor in 


ve. Sidney. ; 

RIVAL, r¥-val. a. Standing in competition; making 
the same claim ; emulous. Shakspeare. 

To RI'VAL, r¥-val. v. a. To stand in competition 
with another ; to —— South. To emulate ; te 
endeavour to equal or excel. Dryden. 

To RVVAL, ri’-val. v. 2. To be competitors. Shak. 

RIVA‘LITY, ri-vl/-¢-té. n. s. [rivalitas, Le) Equal 
rank. Shak, Competition; rivalry. Ob. J. 

RIVALRY, r¥-val-ré, n. s. Competition ; emulation. 
Adiison. 

RI'VALSHIP, ri-val-ship. n. s. The state or charac 
ter of a rival, B. Jonson. 

To RIVES, rive. v. a. preter. rived, part. riven. 
(nyyc, Sax.; rijven, Dutch.) To split; to cleave; 
to divide by a blunt instrument ; to force in disrup- 


tion. 
rifwa, Su. Goth.] To be split ; 
ino Chater } . 


* 
+ 


Spenser. 
To RIVE, rive. v, n. 
to be divided by vio , 
To RIVEL§, riv’-v'l. 102. rv. a. [Rentpled, Sax. ; 
ruyfielen, Teut.] To contract into wrinkles 
7 a oa ‘inal : 
TEL®, riv’-v’l. : rs 
RI'VELING®, iv’-v'ling. tn. s. Wrinkle. Wicliffe 
RI‘VEN, riv’-v’n. 103. part. of rive. 
RI'VER §, riv’-dr. 98. n. s. [riviere, Fr. ; rivus, Lat.] 
A land current of water bigger than a brook. 


Locke. : 

RI'VER*, ri¥-vir. n. s. One who spilts or cleaves. 
Echard. 

RIVER-DRAGON, riv’-dr-drig’-dn: n. s. A croco- 
dile. Milton. oe 

RI'VERET, riv’-dr-€t. n. s. [diminutive of river.] A 
small stream ; a rill. yton. ; 

RIVER-GOD, riv’-dr-géd. n. s. Tutelary deity of a 
river. Arbuthnot. ; 

RIVER BORSE, riv’-dr-hdrse. n. s. Hippopotamus. 

Filton. 

RI'VET §, riv’-it. 99. n. pa Fr.] A fastening pin 
cienched at both ends. wang : 

To RI'VET, riv’-it. v. a. To fasten with rivets. B. 
Jonson. To fasten strongly; to make immova- 
ble. Shak. To drive or clench a rivet. Moxon. 

RVVULET, riv’-d-lét. ns. [rivudus, Lat.] A small 
river 5 a brook ; a streamlet. Milton. _ 

RIXA‘TION®*, riks-&/-shan. n. s. [rizutio, Lat.] A 
braw]; a quarrel. Cockeram. : 

RIXDO/LLAR, riks’-d4l-lar. n. s. A German coin, 
worth about four shillings and six-pence sterling. 


787 
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ROD 
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ROACH, rdtsh. 295. n. s. [peohche, Sax.] A fish. 
Walton.—As sound as a roach. [roche, Fr. a rock.] 
A ny a corrupt phrase. Firm; stout. Pegge.. 

ROAD, réde. 295. n. s. [rade, Fr.; route, Fr.] Large | 

way ; path. Suckling. Ground where ships may 
anchor. Shak. Inroad; incursion. Shak. Jour- 
ney. Shak. ‘The act or state of travelling. Law. 

ROA/DSTEAD®, rédde/-stéd. n.s. A place fit for! 
ships to anchor in. London Guz. E-xtraord. 

ROA’ DWAY*, rdde’-wi. n, s. Course of the publick 


road; ree Shakspeare 





‘o range ; to wander over. 





To ROAMS$, rdme. 295. v. n. [romigure, Ital.] ‘To 
wander without any certain purpose; to ramble; 
to rove; to play the vagrant. Prior. 

To ROAM, rome. v. a. 

Milton. 

ROAM®, rome. n. 8. Act of wandering. 

ROA ‘MING®, rd’-ming as More. 

ROA'MER, ro’-mar, 8. n.s. A rover; arambler; a 
wanderer; av ut. Vis. of P. Plowman. 

_ ROAN, réne. 295. a. [rouen, Fr.] Bay, sorrel, 

black colour, with gray or white spots inte 
very thick. Farrier’s Dict. 

To ROAR §, rore. v. = {penen, Sax.; reeren, Teut.] | 
‘l'o cry as a lion or other wild beast. Spenser. 
cry in distress. Shak. ‘To sound as the wind or 
sea. Dryden. ‘To make a loud noise. 

ROAR, dt 295. n. s. The cry of the lion or other 
beast. Thomson. An outcry of distress. A clam- 
our of merriment. Shak. “The sound of the wind 
or sea. Phillips. Any loud noise. Milton. 

ROA/RER, rore’-dr. n. s. A noisy, brutal man. Bp. 
Hail. One who bawls. Dr. Johnson. 

ROA/RING®, rore’-ing. x. s. Cry of the lion or other 
beast. Prov. xix. Out of distress. Job, iii. 
Sound of the wind or sea. iah, v. 

ROA’RY, rd/-ré. a. [better rary ; rores, Lat.] Dewy. 
re 

To ROAST $4, rést. 295. v. a. [rostir, rotir, Fr. ; 
rosten, Gerin.; Fenoyrtos, Sax.] To dress meat 
‘by turning it round before the fire. Prov. xii. To 
unpart dry heat to flesh. Swift. To dress at the 
fire without water. Bacon. To heat any thi 
violently. Shak. [In common conversation.] 
jeer or banter. Scott. 

7" It is a little singular that, instead of the participle 
of this verb, we should use the verb itself for the adjec- 
tive in roast beef, a roast fowl ; whilst wo say a roast- 
ed apple, a roasted potatoe, and, as Shakspeare has it, 
aroasted egg. W. 

ROAST, for roasted. Addison. 

ROAST, rdst. 2. s. That which is roasted. Sir J. 
Harrington. [In common conversation.] Banter. 
— To rule the roast. To govern; to manage ; to 

reside. T'usser. 

ROA‘STER*, rdst’-dr, n.s, One who roasts meat. 
Sherwood. A gridiron. Ainsworth. 

ROB, rdb. a. s. fArab.} Inspissated juices. Arbuth- 


not, 

To ROB), rdb. v. a. [rober, old Fr. ; robbare, Ital. ; 
rauben, Gorm. and Teut.] To deprive of any thing 
by unlawful force, or by secret theft; to plunder. 
Shak. To set free ; to deprive of something bad : 
ironical. Shak. To take away unlawfully. , Note 

ROBBER, réb/-bar. 98. n. s. One that plunders by 
force, or steals by secret means; a plunderer; a 
thief. South, 

RO’BBERY, rdb’-bar-¢. n. s. [roberie, old Fr.] Theft 
pees by force or with privacy. T'emple. 

RO’ BBINS*, réb/-bins. n. s. oe , Swed.] Small 

the yards. 


which fasten sails to 

ROBES, robe. n. s. irotte, Fr.; robba, Ital.] A gown 
of state : a dress of dignity. Shakspeare. 

To ROBE, robe. v. a. To dress pompously ; to invest. | 
Bacon 


RO/BERDSMAN, réb/-bards-min. Qn. s. In the| 
RO/BERTSMAN, rdb/-birts-mfin § old statutes, 
a sort of bold and stout robbers or night thieves, 


o 








To || ROBUST 


| R 
rer : 
| ROCHET, rétsh’-it, n.s. [rochet, Fr.) An outer gar- 


IR 


RO'BERTINE*, rdb/-bar-tin. n. s. One of a par- 
ticular order of monks, from one Robert Flower, 
who got institution of an order about the year 
1137, which, after his own name, he called Rotert 
ins. Weever. 


ROBIN, rdb/-bin. 


|| ROBIN-RED-BREAST, réb-bin-réd/-brést. fa. - 


A bird so named from his red breast. Suckling. 
ROBIN-GOODFELLOW, rdb’-bin-gid’-f@1-10. ns. 
One of our old domestick goblins. Dering. 
ay eg ps ION®, rob-d-ra’-shiin. x. s. oes 
r.JA he, ; a confirmation of strength. 
Coles. Ob. T. om “i 
ROBO/REOUS, rd-bd/-ré-ds. a. [robur, Lat.}] Made 
of oak. Dict. 
ROBUST §, rd-bast’. 2a. [robustus, Lat.] 
ROBU'STIOUS §, ré-bast’-yas. § Strong ; sinewy; 
equiring ; 


vigoroug ; forceful. Milton. avage 
Dake 1 ustious is now only used in low jan- 


pu e. 
or||R BU'STIOUSLY®, rd-bist’-yds-lé. ad. With vio 


lence; with fury. Bp. Richardson. 

ROBU' 'STIOUSNESS*, ré-bast’-yas-nés. n. 5. Qual 
ity of being vigorous. Sir E. Sandys. 

, ro-basi/-nés. n. s. Strength ; vig- 


our. Arluthnot. 
RO/CAMBOLE, rék’-Am-bdle. n. s. A sort of wild 
lick. Mortimer. 
SHE-ALUM, rdtsh-Al’-ldm, n. s. [roche, Fr.] A 
kind of alum. Mortimer 


ment. Chaucer. A linen habit now peculiar to a 
bishop, worn under the chimere. Wheatley. A fish 
Usually written rotchet. Chambers. 

ROCK §, rdk. n.s. [roc, roche, Fr.; rocee, rage Oo 
vast mass of stone, fixed in the earth. Shak. 
tection ; defence : a seriptural sense. King Charles. 
rock, Dan.; rocea, Ital.] A distaff in the 

and, from which the wool was spun by twirling a 


7 ROCK $, rk rocquer, Fr. 5 hrocka, Teel 
‘0 4, . va, , Fr. ; hrocka, E 
To shake; to move ‘eee wards and wilh 
. ‘To move the cradle, in order to procure 
sleep. Shak. To lull; to quiet. Shakspeare. 
To ROCK, rdk. v.n. To be violently agitated ; to 
reel to and fro. Phillips. 
ss oa rdk’-king. n. s. State of being shaken 
ROCK-DOE, rdk/-dd. n. s. A species of deer. Grew. 
ROCK-RUBY, rbk/-180-bé. n. s. A name given to 
t, when it is of a ver , but not 
pC SE an Oe 2 origne 
7K-PIGEON* ‘-pid-jin. n.s. A sort of pi 
which builds in rocks. Moviiaur. — 
ROCK-SALT, rék’-sdlt. ». s. Mineral salt. Wood 


ward, 

ROCKER, rék’-kar. 98. n.s. One who rocks the 
cradle. den. 

ROCKET, rdk’-kit. 99. n. s. [rocchetto, Ital.] An ar 
tificial firework, being a cylindrical case of 
filled with nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, aud which 
mounts in the air to a considerable height, and 
there bursts. Addison. 

ROCKET, rok’-kit. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

ROCKINESS*, rdk/-ké-nés. n. s. State of being 


Nand f — Croft. 
ai Sonny , TOk’-lés. a. Being without rocks 
RO'CKROSE, r0k/-réze, n.s. A plant 
ROCKWORK, rdék’-wirk, n. s. Stones fixed in 
mortar, in imitation of the asperities of rocks. A 
natural wall of rock. Addison. 


O’CKY, rék’-ké. a. Full of rocks. Sandys. Re- 
sembling a rock. Milton. Hard; stony; obdurate. 


8 . 
ROD §, réd. n.s. [roede, tga fa long twig. Boyle. 


A kind of sceptre. Shak. thing long and 
slender. Gay. An instrument ore, Wo Ar- 


= ng be so called from Robinhood, a famous indhnot. An instrument of correction, made of 
robber. twigs tied together. Pen 

gy ese rdb’-bart. ns. An herb; stork-bill. |BO” Y*, rbd ld. a. Full of rods or twigs Cot- 
Alinsworin. 


grave. Ob. T. 
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RODE, réde. pret. of ride. Milton. 
po til rade. n.s. [pod, Sax.] The cross. See 


D. 
RO DOMONT*, réd/-d-mént. 2. s. See Ropvo- 
MONTADE. A vain boaster. Sir 7’. Herbert. 


RO/DOMONT®*, rdd/-6-mént. a, Bragging ; vainly | 


boasting. 
RODOMONTA/DE, réd-6-mdn-thde’. 2 .s. [from 
RODOMONT A’DO* réd-4-mdn-ta’-dd. § a boastiul, 
boisterous hero of Ariosto, called Rodomonte.) 
empty, noisy bluster or boast; a rant. Sir 
rhert. 


thrasonically ; to boast like Rodomonte. 

RODOMONTA’DIST*, rdd-d-mén-td’-dist. 

RODOMONT A/DOR‘, réd-d-mdu-th’-dar. : — 
One who brags or blusters Terry. 

ROE§, rd. n. s. [pa, pa-dDeon, Sax.] A species of 
deer, yet fou 
Chron, 

ROE, rd. n. s. old pl. roan, answering to rece. [rasm, 
Dan. ; rreee Germ.] The eggs of fish. Shak. 

ROGA/TI N, ré-ga’-shin. n. s. (Fr.; from rogo, 
foe meng A 1 gees 7 Hooker. 

ROGATION-WEEK, ré-ga/-shin-wéek. n. s. The 
second week before Whitsunday ; thus called from 
three fasts observed therein, the Monday, ‘Tuc: Jay, 
and Wednesday, called rogation days, because of 
the extraordinary prayers and processions then 
made for the fruits of earth, or as a prepara- 
tion for the devotion of holy Thursday. Dict. 

ROGUE §, rdg. 337. n. s. [prachgen, Dutch.] A wan- 
dering beggar ; a vagrant; a vagaboud. Spenser. 
A knave; a dishonest fellow ; a villain; a thief. 

Shak. A’ name of slight tenderness and endear- 

er Shak. [rogue, Fr. malapert, saucy.] A wag. 


speare, 

To ROGUE, rdg. v.n. To wander; to play the 
vagabond. Spenser. To play knavish tricks. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 

RO'GUERY, rig ‘ae 98. n.s. The life of a vaga- 
bond. Donne. Knavish tricks. & . Wag- 

ROG arch tricks. Life of A. Wood. 

UESHIP rdg’-ship. n. s. The qualities or per- 


? 


vate ofa . Beamont and Fletcher 
RO'GUISH, ror Ish. a. Vagrant; v 
ser. Knavish; fraudulent. Swift. aggish ; wan- 


ton ; slightly m-schievous. Dryden. 
RO'GUISHLY, r0/-gish-lé. ad. Like a rogue ; kna- 


vishly ; wantonly. He 
RO'G ISHNESS, r-gish-nés. n.s. The qualities 


of a e. 

RO'GUY, ré/-gé. 345. a. Knavish ; wanton. Marston. 

ROIN*, rdin. n.s. [rogne, Fr.] A scab; a scurf. 
Chaucer, Ob. T. 

To ROIN. See To Royne. 

ROI/NISH. See Roysisn. 

ROINT*, or ROYNT*, rdint, ad. Aroynt; be gone; 
stand off. See Aroynt. Grose. 

To ROIST §, rdist. v.n. ge Icel.] To 

To ROVSTER §, rdis’-tar.§ behave turbulently; 
to act at discretion ; to be at free quarter ; to blus- 
ter. Shakspeare. 

- betas Ponchiony ea . A yg brutal, 
awiess, blustering fellow. Mirror for Magistrates. 

ROKY*, oak = [roock, Teut.] Misty ; cloudy. 


To ROLLS, réle. 406. v. a. [rouler, Fr.; rollen, 
tch.] To move any thing by volatation, or suc- 
cessive application of the different parts of the sur- 
face to the nd. S%. Mark, xvii. To move any 
thing round upon its axis. To move in a circle. 
ton. To produce a periodical revolution. Mil- 
ton. To wrap round upon itself. ‘To inwrap ; to 
involve in bandage. Wiech: To form by roll- 
ing into round masses. Peacham. To pour in a 
stream or waves. Pope. 

ToROLL, role. v.n. To be moved by the succes- 
sive sppication of all parts of the surface to a plane ; 
asa cylinder, Milton. To run on wheels. den. 
To perform. a periodical revolution. Dryden. To 
move with the surface variously directed. Milton. 


An! 
T'.) 


To RODOMONTA’DE, réd-d-mbn-thde’. v.n. To 
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To float in rough water. Pope. ‘To move as waves 
or volumes of water. Milton. To flucwate ; to 
move tumultuously. Prior. To revolve on an 


| 


| 


axis. Sundys. To be moved with violence. Milton. 

ROLL, rdle. . s. The act of rolling ; the state of be- 
ing rolled. The thing rolling. a tonsen: [rouleau, 
Fr.) Mass made round. Addison. Writing rolled 
upon itself; a volume, Prior. A round body roll- 
ed along; a cylinder. Mortimer. (rotulus, Lat.} 
Publick writing. Shak. A register; a catalogue. 
Sidney. Chronicle. Dryden. yee Fr.] Part; of- 
fice. I,’ Estrange. 

RO/LLER, ré’-lér. 98. n. s. [rouleau, Fr.] Any 
thing turning on its own axis, as a heavy stone to 
level walks. Hammond. Bandage ; fillet. Wiseman 

RO/LLINGPIN, ré/-ling-pin. n. s. A round piece ot 
wood tapering at each end, with which paste is 
moulded, Wiseman. 


in the highlands of Scotland. 1 || ROLLING-PRESS, rd/-ling-prés. n.s. A cylinder 


rolling upoo arkayend cyli 

rint their plates upon paper. Massey. 

LLY POOLY, 10'-Ie-pdd-16. ns. A Sort of game, 
in which, when a ball rolls into a certain place, it 
wins. A corruption of roll ball into the pool. Ar 
bnithnot, 

ROMAGE, riim’-inidje. 90. n. s. A tumult; a bus- 
Ue; an active and tumultuous search for any thing. 
It is commonly writlen rummage. Shakspeare. 

To ROMAGE?*, ram’‘-midje. v. a. To search. Swift. 

ROMAN §*, ré/-man. n. s. [Romanus, Lat.] A na- 
t.ve of Rome; one of the people of Rome; a free- 
man of Rome. Acts, xxii. ce the Christian 
church at Rome, consisting partly of Jewish and 
partly of heathen converts, to whom St. Paul ad 
Teka an epistle. Locke. A papist; a romauist 

aghtfoot. 

RO/MAN*, rd‘-man. a. Relating to the people of 
Rome. Sherlock. Popish ; professing the religion 

- of the of Rome. Burnet. 

ROMANCE §, rd-manse’. 2. s. [roman, Fr. ; roman- 

za, Ital.] A military fable of the middle ages 5 a 
Milton. A 


tale of wild adventures in war and love. 
To ROMA‘NCE, rd-miinse’. ». n. To lie; to forge 


r, by which engravers 
R 


lie ; a fiction. Prior. 


Richardson. 
agabond. Spen- || ROMA/NCER, ré-mins’-dr. 98. n. s. A writer of ro- 


mances, Aubrey. A liar; a forger of tales. L’ Es- 


trange. 
ROMA‘NCY’*, rd-mfn’-sé. a. Romantick; fall of 
wild scenery. ps of A. Wood. Ob. 7’. 
ROMANISM®, rd/-mio-izm. n.s. Tenets of the 
charch of Rome. Brerint. 
RO'MANIST*, ré/-man-ist..n. s. A papist. Bp. Hall. 
To RO/MANIZE, ré/-min-ize. v. a. 'To convert to 
Romish or papistical opinions. Mir. for Mag. To 


pre to fill with modes of the Roman speech. 
To RO/MANIZE®, ré’-min-ize. v. n. To follow a 


Romish opinion, custom, or mode of speech. Light- 


oot. 
ROMA/NTICAL®, rd-man’-té-kil. 2a. Resembling 
ROMA'NTICK, rd-mén’-tik. the tales of ro 
mances ; wild, Keil. Improbable; false. Scott. 


Fanciful; full of wild scenery. Tomson. 
té-kal-lé. ad, Wildly ; 


ROMA/NTICALLY®, ro-mau’- 
. Pope. 
KNESS*, rd-man/-tik-nés. n.s. State 


extravagant! 

ROMA‘/NTICKN . 
or quality of being romantick. 

ROME t, réém. a Perry and Jones ; réém, or 
rome, Fulton and Knight.) n. s. The capital city 
of Italy, supposed to have been founded by Romu- 
lus. and once the mistress of the world. ; 

The o in this word seems irrevocably fixed in the 
nglish sognd of that letter in move, prove, &c. Pope, 
indeed, rhymes it with dome: 
“Thus when we view some well-propurtion'd dome, 
“ The world's just wonder, and ev'n thin 
But, as Mr. Nares observes, it is most ble that he 
nounced this word as if written doom, as he rhymos 
‘ome with doom afterwards in the same poem : 
“ From the same foes at last both felt their doom ; 
“ And the same age saw learning fall and Rome.” 
cd on Criticiem, v. 688 


ORomel— - 
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The truth is, nothing certain can be concluded from the || structed opportunity. Addison. Possible admission 
rhyming of poets. It may serve to confirm an ostab- nossible mode. A. Philips. An apartment in a 
lished usage, but can never direct us where usage is sacri so much of a house as is enclosed within 
various and uncertain. But the pun which Shakspeare | 


ts into the mouth of Cassius in Julius Casar, decided- | 

y shows what was the pronunciation of this word in | 
his time : 
“ Now it is Rome, indeed, and room enough, 

“ When there is in it but one only man.” | 

And the Grammar in Queen Anne's time, recommended | 
by Steele, says, the oy Rome is pronounced like room ; 
and Dr. Jones, in his Spelling Dictionary, 1704, gives it 

.the same sound. W, 

RO’ MEPENNY®*. 

RO’MESCOT*. 

at 

SH, ré’-mish, a. man; ing the 
ple of Rome. Drant. Popish. Ayli "i ai 

ROMIST*, rd/-mist. 2. s. A papist. South. 

ROMP §, rdmp. n. s. [from ramp.] A rude, awk- 
ward, boisterous, untaught girl. Arbuthnot. Rough, 
rude pay: Thomson. 

To ROMP, rémp. v. n. To play rudely, noisily, and 
boisterously. Swift. 

RO’MPISH*, rém’-pish. a. Inclined to rude or rough 


lay. Ash. 
ROMPISHNESS*, rém/-pish-nés. m.s. Disposition 
to rude sport. Spectator. 
RONDEAU,, rbn-dd’. n. s. [Fr.] A kind of ancient 
poetry, commonly consisting of thirteen verses ; of 





n, s. [pome-peenty, and pome- | 
reott, Sax} Peier-pence, | 


which eight have one rhyme and five another : it || 


1s divided into three couplets, and at the end of the | 
second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated in an equivocal sense, if possible. War- 
‘ton. A kind of jig, or lively tune, which ends with | 
the first strain weer 
RONDLE, rén’-dl. n. s. [rondelle, old Fr.] A round 


mass, Peacham, 

RONDURE®*, rond/-tire. n. s. [rondeur, Fr. A cir- 
cle; a round. Shakspeare. Ob. T’. 

RO/NION, ran’-yan. 113. n.s. [rogne, royne, Fr.] 
A fat, bulky woman. Si 3 

RONG*, rdpg. The old pret. and part. of ring. 
Chaucer. 

gp cttel ape 155. ~ s. An — — in the 

wih: commonly pronoun runt. Spenser. 

r6oD, 166d. 306. n.s. [pod, Sax.] The fourth part 
of an acre in square measure, or one thousand two 
hundred and ten square yards. Swift. A pole; a 
measure of sixteen feet aud a half in long measure. 
Milton. [pode, Sax.] The cross; an image or 
picture of our Saviour upon the cross, with those of 
Virgir Mary and St. John on each side of it. 


penser. 

ROO’DLOFT, rddd’-l6f. n. s. A gallery in the 
church on which the cross, or the representation 
already mentioned, was set to view. As/emole, 

ROOF §, ré6f. 306. n. s. [hnor, Sax.] The cover of 
a house. Sidney. The house in general. Chapman. 
The vault pm inside of the arch that covers a 


building. Hooker. The palate ; the upper of 
the menib. Shakspeare. ors? ail ca 
To ROOF, réaf. vr. a. To cover with a roof. Milton. 


To enclose in a house. Si : 
ROO’/FLESS*, rddf-lés, a. [porleay, Sax.] Want- 
ing a roof; uncovered. Hughes. 
ROOFY, rddf-é. a. Having roofs. den. 
ROOK §, réék. 306. [rdk, Jones, Fulton and 
Knight.) n. s. [hnoc, Sax.) A bird resembling a 
crow: it not on carrion, but in. Shak. 
One of the pieces used at the game of chess. Dry- 
den. A cheat, a trickish, rapacious fellow. Milton. 
To ROOK, rddk. ». n. To rob; to cheat. Locke. 
To ROOK*, ré3k. v.a. To cheat; to plunder by 
een Aubrey. 
To ROOK®, rddk. v.n. To squat. See To Ruck. 
ROOKERY, rddk’-dr-4, n. s. A vursery of rooks. 


Pope. 
ROO'KY, rdk’-4. a. Inhabited by rooks. Shak. 
ROOM §, rédm. 306. n.s. [pum, Sax.] Space; ex- 
tent of place great or small. Ailton. Space or 


lace unoccupied. Bentley. Way unobstructed. 
Bhak. Place of another; stead Hosher 





partitions, Shak. Particular place or station 
Ss 


s . Office. Cavendish. 
' ROO MAGE, réém/-idje. 90. n.s. Space; place. 


Tolton. 

ROO’ MFUL+*, rdém/-fal. a. Abounding with rooms. 
Donne. Oh. T. 

ROOMINESS, riém/-é-nés. n. s. Space ; quantity 

ROOMTIi®, s8Bnvh. n. 4. 8 lace. Dra 

h mh. 2. 8. 2 ce; place. 

ROO'MTHY®, rddm’-the. c Spacious. ia” 

ROOMY, ré3m/-é. a. Spacious; wide ; large. Dry- 

len. 

ROOP*, rddp. n. s. [hroop, Icel.] A hoarseness. Ray. 

ROOST §, rddst. Dace “a a Sax.] T oop 
which a bird sits to sleep, Dryden, The act of sleep- 
ing. Derham, 

To ROOST, rdast. v. n. [roesten, Dutch.] To sleep 
as a bird. L’E. . To lodge: in burlesque. 

ROOT 6, rddt. 306. n. s. [rét. Swed. ; roed, Danish. 
That part of the plant which rests in the grou 
and supplies the stems with nourishment. £velyn. 
The bottom ; the lower part. Milton. A plant of 
which the root is esculent. Wits. The original ; the 
first cause. Temple. ‘The first ancestor, . Fix 
ed residence. Impression ; durable effect. Hooker. 

To ROOT, rddt. vn. To fix the root; to strike far 
into the earth, Shak. 'To turn up earth; to search 
in the earth. Browne. To sink — Feil. 

To ROOT, rdat. v. a. To fix deep in the earth. Dry- 
den. To impress deeply. South. To turn up ont 
of the nd; to radicate; to extirpate. . 

To destroy ; to banish : 


with icles. Milton. 
| ROOT-BOUND®, ra3t’-batind. a. Fixed to tbe 


earth by a root. Milton. 
ROOT-BUILT*, rdév-bih. a. Built of roots. Shen- 


stone, 
ROOT-HOUSE*, rddt’-héds. n.s. An edifice of 
roots. Dodsley. 
ROO’TED, rddt'-2d. a. Fixed ; deep ; radical. Ham- 
Maclper rddt/-2d-lé. ad. Deeply; strongly. 
ROOTER*, rddi’-dr. n. s. One who tears up by the 


root. ° 

gt ALT eal i ws roots. Dict. | Dutch} 
O . .n. s. [pap, Sax.; reep, roop, e 
A cord ; S eving; 3 halter 3 a cable; a balser. 
Bacon. Any row of things nding : as, a rope 
of onions. Locke. [poppary, Sax.] intestines 
of birds : as, the ropes of a woodcock, 

To ROPE, rdpe. v. n. To draw out into viscosities ; 
to concrete into glutinous filaments. . 

An artist whe 


RO’PEDANCER, rope’-dans-ar. a. s. 
dances on a ~ ilkins. 

ROPELADDER*, rdpe’-ldd-dar. n.s. A portable 
ladder made of rope. 

RO/PEMAKER, or Roger, rope’-mah-kar. m. s. One 
who makes ropes to sell. pe 

ROPERY, rdpe’-ir-¢. n. s. e’s tricks. Shak. 

ROPETRICK vope’-trik. ey ity rogue’ 

0 ICK, -trik, m.s. a 3 

trick ; a trick that deserves the halter. Bhai. 

RO/PEWALKS, rdpe’-whwk. n. s. Walk or place 


where ropes are made. ; 
RO’PINESS, ré/-pé-nés, n. s. Viscosity ; glutinous 


ness. 
RO'PY. ‘rd/-pd. a. Viscous; tenacious; glutinous. 


ROOUELA URE, rok-d-lor’. n.s. [Fr., called so 


after the duke of Roquelaure.} A 


Gay. 
RO/RAL §*, rd/-ral. a. [roralis, Lat.] Dewy. Green. 
RORA’TION, ré-rh’-shdn. n. s. [roris, Lai] A fail- 
ing of dew. Dict. 
RORID, rv’-rid. a. [roridus, Lat.] Dewy. Granger. 
RORIFEROUS, ro-rif -fér-ds. a. [ros and fero, Lat.} 
Producing dew. Dict. 
RORI'FLUENT, ro-rif’-fli-@nt. 518. a. [ros and 


for men 


~ Unob-|| fluo, Lat.) Flowing = dew. Dict. 
7 


ROT 
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ROSARY, rd/-zir-d. 440. n.s. [rosarium, Lat.) A 
bunch of beads, on which the Romanists number 
their prayers. Milton. A bed of roses; a place 
where roses grow. Proceed. against Garnet, he. A 
chaplet. Bp. Taylor. 

RO'SCID, nris’-sid. a. [roscidus, Lat.} Dewy; 
abounding with dew; consisting of dew. Bacon. 
ROSE §, réze. n. s, [pore, Sax.; rose, Fr.; rosa, 

Lat.) A flower. r, 
a knot in the form of a rose, 


— Under 


Bp. Hall. 
ROSE, réze. pret. of rise. Milton. 


the rose. With secrecy. 


ROSEAL*, ré/-zhé-Al. a. [roseus, Lat.) Rosy; like || ROTA’ TOR, rd-th’tdr. 166. n. 


a rose in smell or colour. Sir 7"; Elyot. 

ROSEATE, ré/-zhé-at. 91, 452. a. 

Sy ; full of roses. Pope. 
e, as arose. Boyle. 

RO'SED, rdzd. 359. a. Crimsoned; flushed. Shak. 

ROSE-MALLOW, réze/-miil-Id. n.s. A plant larger 
than the common mallow. Miller. 

RO/SEMARY, réze’-mf-ré. n. 5. 
A verticillate plant. Miller. 

ROSE-NOBLE, rdze/-nd-bl. . s. An English gold 
coin, in value, anciently, sixteen shillings, Camden. 

ROSEWA/TER, réze’-wa-tar. n. s. Water distil- 
led from roses. q 

RO'/SET, réy-zdt. n.s. [rosetie, Fr.] A red colour for 

inters. Peacham. 

ROSICRU’CIAN*, rés-é-krdd/-shin. n. s. [ros, Lat. 
and ¢rux.] One of those philosophers, who, by the 
assistance of the dew, seek for light, or, in other 
words, the substance called the phi her’s stone. 
A sort of fantastick chymist; a kind of quack or 
cheat. Walton. 

ROSICRU'CLAN®, rés-4-krdd/-shan, a. Of the Rosi- 
crucians. ibras. 

RO'SIER, ré/-zhé-dr. n. s. [rosier, Fr.] A rose-bush. 
Chane 


[rosmarinus, Lat.] 


resina, ar Inspissated turpentine ; a juice of the 
ine. Garth, Any inspissated matter of vegeta- 

les that dissolves in spirit. Arbuthnot. 

P When this word is used in a general or philosophical 
sense, for the fat, sulphurous part of vegetables, it is 
generally termed resin; when in a more confined 

sense, signifying the inspissated juice of turpentine, it 

is called rosin: 
“ Bouzebus, who could sweetly sing 
* Or with rosin’d bow torment the string.” Gay. 
W. 


To ROSIN, réz’-zin. v.a. To rub with rosin. Gay. 
ROSINESS®*, ré/-zé-nés. n.s. State or quality of 


poing rory. Darenant. . 
ROSINY, rdz/-zin-é. a. Resembling rosin. 


SLAND. rés’-lind. n. s, Heathy land ; also wa- 
tery, moorish land. vey. 

ZO'SSEL §, rés/-sil. 99) n.'s. Light land. Mortimer. 

nO/'STRAL*, rés’-tral. a. [rostrum, Lat.] Having 
ried resemblance to the beak of a ship, or rostrum. 

uller, 

ROSTRATED, rds‘-trh-téd. a. [rostratus, Lat.] 
yy with the beaks of ships. Arbuthnot. 

ROSTR UM, rbs'-triim.n. s. [Lat] The beak of a 
bird. The beak of a ship. The scaffold whence 
orators harangued. Peacham. The pipe which 
conveys the distilling liquor into its receiver in the 
common alembicks; also, a crooked scissor, which 
the surgeons use in some cases for the dilatation of 
wounds. Quincr. 

ROSY, riv-26. 438. a. [roseus, Lat] Resembling a 
rose in bloom, beauty, colour, or fragrance. Spen- 
ser. Made in ihe form of a rose. B. Jonson. 

To ROT §, rot. ». n. [potian, Sax. ; rotten, Dutch.] 


Tem- 


rét. v. a. To make putrid; to bring to 


To putrefy ; to lose the cohesion of its parts. Shak. | 
To ROT, aM 


corruption. , 
OT, rét. n. s. A distemper saggy, Sora , in which 
their lmogs are wasted, Milton, Putrefaction ; pu- 
trid decay. Phillips. 

ROT A*, rod. ns. [Lat.] A particular court of 





A riband gathered into || 
and serving as a kind || 
of ornamental shoe-tye, or knee-band. Shak. || 


hana [reset Fr.] Ro- | RO’TATORY, ré/-th-tr-4. a. 
looming ; {;pur-|| ing; 
ar ROPE 








ROU 
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urnet, A clubof politicians, in the hi of this 

country, who, when the government so n wa- 
vered in 1659, were for contriving an equal govern- 
ment by rotation. Hudibras. 

ROTARY, rd/-ti-ré. a. [rota, Lat.] Whirling as a 
wheel. Dict. 

mint ro/-th-téd. a. [rotatus, Lat.] Whirled 
round, 

ROTA’TION, ré-th’-shdn. n. s. [rotatio, Lat.] The 
act of whirling round like a wheel ; the state of be- 

| ing so whirled round; whirl. Bacon. Vicissitude 


succession. 
s. (Lat.) That 
ives a circular motion. Wiseman. 
[rotatus, Lat.] Whirl- 
running round with celerity. Paley. 
§, rdte. n. s. [rote, old Fr. ; trom the Lat. rota. 
A musical instrument. Chaucer. [rotine, old Fr. 
Words uttered by mere memory without mere 
e 


| pal jurisdiction, consisting of twelve doctors. 





which 


|| memory of words without comprehension of 


sense. NS, . 

To ROTE, rdte. v. a. To fix in the memory, without 
informing the understanding, Shakspeare. i 

To ROTE?, rdte. v. a So Lat.] To go out by ro- 
tation or succession. Grey. 

RO'TGUT, rév-git. n. s. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 


Harvey. 

RO‘THER-BEASTS*. =.s. Tony Sep, Sax.] Horn- 
ed cattle ; black catile. ing. 

RO/THER-NAILS. n.s. [a corruption of rudder.] 
[Among shipwrights.] Nails with = full heads 
used for fastening the rudder irons of ships. Bai 


ley. 
RO'THER-SOIL*. n.s, The dung of rother-beasts. 


eu. 
| ROTTEN, rév’-to, 103. a. Putrid ; carious 5 putres- 
|| cent. Shak. Not firm; not trusty. . Not 


er. || sound ; not hard. Anolles. Fetid ; stinking. Shak. 
ROSIN §, réz’-zin. n. a: (property resin : resine, Fr. ; || 


RO/TTENNESS, rév-to-nés. n. s, State of being 

|| rotten; cariousness; putrefaction. Shak : 

| ROTU/ND §, ré-thod’. a. [rotendus, Lat.] Round ; 

|| circular; spherical. Addison. 

| ROTUNDIFO'LIOUS, ré-tin-dé-f/-lé-ds. a. [ro- 
tundus and _folium, ae Having round leaves. 

| ROTU'NDITY, rd-tin’-dé-té, ns. [rotunditas, Lat. 

| rotunditée, Fr.) Roundness ; sphericity ; circularity 


araritnen 

ROTU‘NDO, ré-tén/-dd. n. 8. [rotondo, Ital} A 
building formed round both in the inside and out 
side ; such as the pantheon at Rome. Addison. 

ROUGE, rddzhe. n. s. [Fr.] Red paint. 

ROUGE‘, rédzhe. a. [Fr.] Red. Davies, 

To ROUGE*, rddzhe. v.n. To lay rouge upon the 
face : as, She rouges. 

To ROUGE®*, rdézhe. v.a. To have the face colour- 
ed with rouge: as, She was ed. 

ROUGH 4, raf. 314, 391. a. [hpeoy:, peoh, Sax.} Not 
smooth ; rugged ; having inequalities on the sur- 
face. Milton. Austere to the taste : as rough wine. 
Harsh to the ear. Shak. Rugged of temper ; in- 
elegant of manners; not sofi; coarse ; not civil ; 
severe; not mild; rude. Shak. Not gentle; not 
proceeding by easy,operation. Clarendon. Harsh 
to the mind ; severe. Locke. Hard-featured ; not 
delicate. Dryden. Not polished ; not finished by 
art: as, a rough diamond. Terrible; dreadful. 
Milton. _ Rugged; disordered in BPPESEMS | 
coarse. Pope. ‘Tempestuous ; stormy ; boisterous. 
Shakspeare. Hairy ; covered with hair or feathers. 

ROUGH*, raf. n. s. Not calm weather. P. Fletcher. 

ih 


Oh. T. 

To ROU’'GHCAST, réif-kAst. v.a. [rough and = 
To mould without nicety or elegance ; to form wit 
asperities and inequalities. Cleaveland. To form any 
thing in its first radiments. Dryden. : 

ROU’/GHCAST, raf-kast. ns. A rude model; a 
form in its rudiments. Digby. A kind of plaster 
mixed with pebbles, or by some other cause very 
uneven on the surface. Shakspeare. 

' ROU'GHDRAUGHT, rif-drAf. n.é. A draught in 
| its rudimeuts ; a sketch. Dryden. ' 
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To ROU’/GHDRAW, rif-driaw. v. a. To 


coarsely. Druden. 
ik ROU'GHEN , raf-fa. 103. v.a. To make rough. | 
ryden. 
To ROU'GHEN, rif-fo. v. n. To grow rough. 


Thomson, 

To ROU’GHHEW, rah’. v. a. [rough and hew.] 
fn give to any thing the first appearance of form. 
She : 


‘are. 

ROU GHHEWN, rif-hdne’. part. a. Rugged ; un- 
polished; uncivil; unrefined. Bacon, Not yet 
nicely finished. Howell. 

ROU’GHLY, rff-lé. ad. With uneven surface ; with 
asperities on the surface. Harshly ; uncrvilly ; rude- | 
ly. Spenser. Severely ; without tenderness. Dry- | 
den. Austerely to the taste. Boisterously ; tem- | 

stnously. Harshly to the ear. 

ROU’GHNESS, rif-nés. n. s. Superficial asperity ; 
unevenness of surface. Boyle, Austereness to the 
taste. Brown. Taste of astringency. Spectator. 
Harshuess to the ear. Dryden. Ruggedness of 
temper ; coarseness of manners ; tendency to rude- 
ness ; coarseness of behaviour and address. Bacon. 
Absence of delicacy. Addison, Severity ; violence 
of discipline. Violence of operation in medicines. 
Unpolished or unfinished state. Inelegance of 
ilress or appearance, ‘Tempestuousness ; stormi- 
ness, Ovarseness of features. 

ROUGH-FOOTED, raf-fit-4d. a. Feather-footed : | 
as, “ a rough-footed dove.” Sherwood. 

ROUGH-RIDER t, raf-rl’-dar. x. s. One that breaks | 
horses for riding. 

ROUGH-SHOD*, raf-shéd. a. [rough and shod.] ' 
Having the foot fitted, when the roads in frosty | 
weather are slippery, with a roughened shoe : used 
of horses. 

ROU’GHINGS*, raf’-fingz. n.s. pl. Grass afier mow- 
ing or reaping. 

ROUGHT, rawt. 319. [old pret. of reach.] Reached. 
Shakspeare. 

To ROU GHWORK, raf-wark. v. a. To work 
coarsely over without the least nicety. Moxon. 

ROU LEAU*, rdd‘-ld. n.s. [Fr.] A_little roll; a) 





roll of guineas made up in a r. Pope. 
i ROUN*, rddn. v. 2. sanien, Bak) To whisper. | 
ower. ' 


To ROUN®, rin. v.a. To address in a whisper. 


Breton. 

ROU’NCEVAL, rédn’-sé-val. 313. n.s. [from Roun- 
cesval, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees.] A spe- 
cies of pea. T'usser. 

ROUND 4, rédnd. 313, a. [vond, Fr. ; rondo, ltal.]' 
Cylindrical. Milton. Circular. Brown. Spheri- 
cal ; orbicular. Milton. [rotundo ore, Lat.] Smooth ; 
without defect in sound. Fell. Whole ; not broken. 
Ariuthnot. Large; not inconsiderable : this is| 
hardly used but with sum or price. Shak. Plain ;) 
clear ; fair; candid ; open. Macon. Quick ; brisk. 
Dryden, Plain; free without delicacy or re- 
serve; almost rough. Shakspeare. 

ROUND, rdind, n.s, A circle; a sphere ; an orb. | 

r. Dryden. The | 


Shak. ’ Rundle ; step of a la 
time in which any thing has passed through all | 
hands, and comes back to the first: hence applied | 
to a carousal. Suckling. A revolution; a course’ 
ending at the point where it began. Milton. Ro- | 
tation ; succession in vicissitude. Holyday. Awalk | 
rformed by a guard or officer, to cen a cer- | 
tain district. Langton. A dance ; a roundelay ; a\ 
song. Davies. A geueral discharge of cannon or |; 
fire-arms, Jumes. i} 
ROUND, rédnd. ad. Every way ; on all sides. Gen- 
esis. In arevolution. Government of the Tongue. ! 
Circularly. Milton, Noi ina direct line. Pope. | 
ROUND, rétind. Ee. On every side of. Milton. | 
About; circularly about. Dryden. All over; here | 
and there in. Dryden. | 
To ROUND, rddnd. v. a. [rotundo, Lat.] To sur-| 
round; to encircle, Shak. 'To make spherical, | 
circular, or cylindrical. Bacon, ‘To raise to a re-! 
lief. Addison. To move about any thing. Milton. 
To mould into smoothness. Sii/t. 








| 
i 


trace ! To ROUND, réfnd. v. . To 


grow round in form. 
hakspeare. "To whisper. Sidney. To go rounds, 


as a guard. Milton 


| 70 ROUND, réand. v. a, To adazess in a whisper 1 


a corruption of roun. nser". 

ROU/NDABOUT, rédnd’-d-béat. a. Ample ; exten- 
sive. Locke. Indirect; loose. Felton. 

ROU'NDEL, rédn‘-dél. n. 8. [rondelet, Fr.]} 

ROU'NDELAY, réin’-dé-la. § =A rondeau. Spen- 
ser. [rondelle, Fr.) A round form or figure. Bacon. 

ROU'NDER, rddnd’-dr. 98. n.s. See Ronpure. 

ROU'NDHEAD, rédind’-héd. n. s. [round and head.) 
A Puritan, so named from the practice once preva 
lent among them of cropping their hair round. 
Spectator. 

ROUNDHEA ‘DED*, rdand’-héd-éd. a. Having a 
round top. Lowth. 

ROU/NDHOUSE, rédind’-hddse. n.s. [round and 
house.] The constable’s prison, in which disorderly 

rsons, found in the street, are confined. Pope. 
ROU'NDISH, rédnd/-ish. a. Somewhat round ; ap- 
aching to roundness. Boyle. 
ROU'/NDLET*, réand’-lét. n.s, A little circle. Greg- 


ory. 

ROU'NDLY®. réind’-I¢. a. Somewhat round ; like 
acircle. W. Browne. 

ROU'NDLY, rédnd’-lé. ad. In a round form; in a 
round manner. Coney plainly ; without reserve, 
Hooker. Briskly ; with speed. Locke. Com 
ly ; to the se; vigorously ; in earnest. 3 

ROU/NDNESS, réaind’-nés. n. s. Circularity ; sphe- 

ricity; cylindrical form. Bacon. Smoothness. 

S . Honesty ; openness ; vigorous measures. 


aleigh, 

ROUN D-ROBIN®, rddnd/-rdb-bin, n. s. [ruban ron- 
de, Fr.] A written petition or remonstrance, signed 
by several persons round a ring or circle. Sir W 
Forbes. 

To ROUSE}, rédze. 315. v. a. [of the same class of 
words with raise or rise.] To wake from rest. Dry- 
den, To excite to thought or action. Chapman. 
To put into action. Spenser. To-drive a beast 
from his lair. Gen. xlix. 

To ROUSE, réfze. vr. n. To awake from slumber. 
Milton. ‘To be excited to thought or action. Shak. 

ROUSE, rdjize, n. s. [rausch, Germ.] A large glass 
filled to the utmost, in honour of a health proposed. 
Shakspeare. 

ROU'SER, réi’-zadr. n. s. One who rouses. Shelton. 

ROUT S$, rd. 313. n. s. [roue, old Fr. ; rot, Teut.] 
A clamorous multitude; a rabble; a tumultuous 
crowd, S . A select company. Chaucer. 
[rowe, Fr.] Confusion of an army defeated or dis 

rsed, Daniel. 
ROUT, réat. v. a. To dissipate and put into con- 
fusion by defeat. Spenser. 

To ROUT, rdat. v.n. To assemble in clamorous and 


tumultuous crowds, Bacon. 

To ROUT®, or ROWT®, rdat. vr. n. oso Icel. ; 
hnutan, Sax.) To snore in sleep. Chaucer. 

To ROUT*, rdét. v.n. To search in the nd, as a 
swine. A corruption of root, It is a low expres- 
sion also for making any search. Edwards. 


ROUTE, rédt, or rddt. [rddt, Jones; Fulton and 
Knight.] n. ». [route, Fr.] Road; way. Gay. ) 


i¢y- Upon a more accurate observation of the best 

1 must give the preference to the firat sound of this 
word, notwithstanding its coincidence in sound with 
another word of a different meaning ; the fewer French 
sounds of this diphthong we have in our language the 
better; nor does there appear any necessity for retain- 
ing the final ¢—Sec Bow... Mr. Sheridan and Mr, 
Smith make a difference between rout,a rubble, and 
route, n road; Mr. Scott gives both sounds, but seems 
to prefer the first; W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. 
Perry, pronounce both alike, and with the first sound. 
W. 


ROUTI NE*, rd6-t6én’. 112. n. s. [Fr.] Custom ; 
practice. Butler. 


{<7 This is a French word adopted to express thy prac- 


tice, proceeding in the same regular way, 


a without any 
alteration —— circumstances. l 


RUB 


RUD 
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ToROVE $§, rove. v.n. [roffver, Dan. ; rooven, Teut.] || RUB-STONE, rab/-sténe. n. s. A stone to scour or 


To ramble; to range; to wander. 
To shoot an arrow called a rover. Spenser. 
To ROVE, rove. v. a. To wander over. Milton. 
RO'VER, ré/-vdr. 98. n. s, A wanderer; a ranger. 
Bogan. A fickle, inconstant man. Mendez. 
[rearene, Sax.] Arobber;a pirate. Bacon. A 
ind of arrow. B, Jonson.—At rovers. 


any particular aim. Abp. Cranmer. 
ROVING® rd/-ving. n.s. Act of rambling or wan- 


dering. Barrow. 

ROW §, rd. 324. n. 3. [reih, Germ. ; pepa, Sax.] 
See Rew. A rank or file ; a number of things rang- 
ed ina line. Sidney. 

ROW®*, rda. n.s. A riotous noise ; a drunken debauch. 
A low expression. 

To ROW §, rd. v. n. [popan, Sax.] To impel a ves- 
sel in the water by oars. St. Mark. 

To ROW, ro. v. a.'To drive or help forward by oars. 


Milton, 

ROWABLES, r¥'-A-bl. a. Capable of being rowed | 
upon. B. Jonson. 

ROWEL(, rda/-i. 322. n. s. [rouelle, Fr] A little, || R 


flat ring or wheel, of plate or iron, in horses’ bits, 
. The points of a spur turni 

hak. A seton; a roll of hair or sil 

wound to hinder it from healing, and provoke a dis- 


‘charge. 
To RO WEL, réf-Il. v. a. To pierce through the 
skin, and keep the wound open by a rowel. Morti- 


mer. 

RO/WEN, rda’-én. n.s. A field kept up till after 
Michaelmas, that the corn left on the ground may 
alice into green. T'usser. 

ROWER, rd’-dr. 98. n.s. One that manages an oar. 


ROYAL §, rdé/-Al. 329. a. [royal, Fr.] Kingly ; be- 
longing to a king ; becoming a king; regal. Mil- 

ton. Roble 5 illustrious. Sh re. 

RO'YAL*, réé/-Al. n.s. One of the shoots of a stag’s 
head. Bailey. The highest sail of a ship. Cham- 
‘bers. [In artillery.] A kind of smal! mortar. Cham- 
bers. One of the soldiers of the first regiment of 


foot, which is called T'he sn is supposed |) 


to be the oldest lar corps in Europe. James. 

RO'YALISM®*, réePal-dom. 1.8. Frasatieend, Fr.] At- 
tachment to the cause of royalty. 

RO'YALIST, réé/-al-ist. n.s. [royaliste, Fr.] Adhe- 
rent to a king. South. 

To RO'YALIZE, réé’-Al-ize. v.a. To make royal. 


akspeare, 
ROYALLY, rdé/-Al-. ad. In a kingly manner ; re- 
ally; as becomes a king. Shakspeare. 
ROYALTY, réé/-dl-té. n.s. [royaulté, Fr.) King- 
ship ; character or office of a king. Shak. Siate 
ofaking. Prior. Emblems of royalty. Milton. 
ib ROYNE 


Without || RU'BBAGE, rab/-bidje. 


on an axis. || RUBICU/NDI’ 
put into a || 


ae Tusser. 

RU’BBER, rab’-bar. 98. n.s. One that rubs. Beaum, 
and Fl, The instrument with which one rubs. 
Dryden. A coarse file. Moxon. A game ; a con- 
test ; two games out of three. L’Estrange. A whet- 


stone. Ainsw 

90. n.s. [from rub, as 

RU’BBISH, rfb/-bish. pesiaps meaning, at 
first, dust made by rubbing.) Ruins of building; 

| fragments of matter used in building. Shak, Con- 
fusion ; mingled mass. Arindhnot. Any thing vile 
and worthless. 

/RU‘/BBIDGE®, rab/-bidje. n. s. Rubbish. 

| RU’/BBLE*, rdb’-bl, n,s. Rubbish. Barret. 

'RUBBLE-STONE, rab/-bl-sténe. n. s. Stones rub- 
bed and worn by the water, at the latter end of the 
deluge. Woodward. 

RU‘BICAN, rdd'-bé-kan. a. [rubican, Jo Rubican 
colour of a barse is one that is bay, sorrel, or black, 

with a light gray or white upon the flanks, but not 
redominant there. Furrier’s Dict. 

)' BICUND, r88/-bé-kiind, 339. a. [rubiconde, Fr. ; 

rubicundus, saul Inclining to redness. Douce 

*, rdd-bé-kdn/-dé-té, n, 
sition to redness, Scott. 

RU/BIED, rdé'-bid. 283. a. Red as a ruby, Shak. 

| RUBIFICA’TION?®, rid-bé-f6-kd’-shdn. 1. 8. [ruber 

| and facio, Lat.) Act of making red: a term of 

chymistry, Howell. 

RUBVFICK, rd4-bif-fik. 509. a. Making red. Grew. 

RU'BIFORM; rédé/-bé-form. a. (ruber, Lat., and 

orm.| Having the form of red. /Vewton. 
o RU'BIFY, rdd/-bé-f). 183. v. a. To make red. 
Chaucer. = 

RU’BIOUS, rdv/-bé-ds. 314. a. [rubeus, Lat.] Rud- 

|__ dy; red. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

RU'BRICAL*, r66/-bré-kal. a. peike, Lat.] Red. 
Milton. Placed in rubricks. Warton. 

To RU/BRICATE®, rdé/-bré-kate. v. a. [rubrica- 
tus, Lat.] To distinguish or mark with red. Sir 
T'. Herbert. Z 

RU'BRICATES®, rd8/-bré-kate. part. a. Marked ° 
with red. Spelman. 

RU‘BRICK, rdé/-brik. n. s. [rubrique, Fr.; rubrica, 
Lat.) Directions printed in books of law and in 

| prayer books ; so termed because they were origin- 


Ss. Dispo- 


being in red ink. 


ally distinguished b Milton. 
RU’ RICK. rid’-brik. a. Red. Newton, 


| To RU'/BRICK, r06/-brik. v. a. To adorn with red. 
| RUBY 4, rdd/-bé. n. 8. [rubi, rubis, old Fr., from ru- 
ber, Lat.] A precious stone of a red colour, next in 
hardness and value to a diamond. Donne. Red- 
ness. Shak. Any thing red. Milton. A blain; a 
Ry . Lick saenege tl babes 
| RUBY, ‘ebé. a. a red colour. Shak. : 
rea. Pope. 





, réin. v. a. [rogner, Fr.] To gnaw ; to LA ge aia rés’-bé. v. a. To make 


bite. S: , ic! 
RO'YNISH, r3¥/-nish. 329. a. [rogneux, Fr.] Paltry ; To RUCK, rak. rv. a. [pprsan, Sax.] To cower ; 
rower . 


a A mean; rude. S/ re 


RO 


in. 
ISH*, réé/-tlsh. a. Wild; irregular. Beau- 


mont, 

To RUB§, rab. v.a. [rhubio, Welsh ; reiben, Germ.] 
To clean or smooth any thing by passing something 
Over: it; to scour; to wipe; to perfricate. To 
touch so as to leave something of that which touches 
behind. Milton. T'o move one body upon anoth- 
er. Shak. To obstruct by collision. Shak. To 

lish ; to retouch. South. To remove by friction. 
ollier. To touch hard, Sidney.—To rub down. 
To clean or curry a horse. Dryden. To rub up. 
To excite ; to awaken. South. To rub up. To 
ett ; to refresh, 
RUB, rab. v.n. To fret 
Dryden. To 
RUB, rab. n. s. 


; to make a friction. 
t through difficulties. Ch 
rication ; act of rubbing. Inequal- 


| to sit close ; to lie close. 


ELET, rdé/-té-lét. n.s. A litle or petty king. | RUCK®, rak. n. s. [ppryan, Sax,] A part of silk or 


linen folded over, or covering some other part, 
when the whole should lie smooth or even. 
RUCTA’TION, rak-td-shéin. m.s. [ructo, Lat.] A 
belching arising from wind and indigestion. Cocke- 
ram, ; 

RUD §*, rfid. a. [pude, Sax. ; roed, Su. Goth.] Red; 
ruddy ; rosy. Sir Gawaine. Percy's Rel. 

RUD*, rid. nm. s. [pudu, Sox} Reditiess ; blush. 
Chaucer, Ruddle; red ochre used to mark sheep 
Grose, A kind of bastard small roach. Walton. 

To RUD, rad. v.a. To make red. Spenser, Od. J. 

RU'DDER, rad’-dar. 98. ns. [roeder, Teut.] The 
instrument at the stern of a vessel, by which its 
course is governed. Acts, xxvii. Any thing that 
rides or governs the course. Hidibras. 

| RU’ DDINESS, rad‘~dé-nés. n.s. The quality of ap- 


roaching to redness. Shak re 


| spectre. 
ity of ground that hinders the motion of a bowl. || RU'DDLE, rfid’-dl. 405, n. s. [rudul, Icel.] Red 


Any.anevenness of surface. Brown. Collision; 
rance ; obstruction. Shakspeare. Difficulty ; 
Cause of uneasiness. Shakspearg. 
1y0 


earth. Woodard, 
RU/DDLEMAN®, rad/-dl-min. nm. s. One who ig 
employed in digging — or red earth, Burten, 
Og 


RUF 


RUL 
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RU'DDOCK, rad’-dik..n. s. [pubdue, Sax.] A red- 


breast. Spenser. 
RU’DDY §, rad/-dé. a. | gy Sax.] Approaching || 
to redness ; pale red. € . Yellow. Dryden. 


RUDE}, rééd. 339. a. [rude, Fr. 5, 
taught ; barbarous ; savage. Wilkins” Rou ; 
coarse of manners; uncivil; brutal. Shak. Vio- 
Jent ; tumultuous ; boisterous ; turbulent. Afilton. 
Harsh; inclement. Waller. ignorant } raw; un- 
taught. 2 Cor. [rude, Fr.) Rugged ; uneven ; 
shapeless ; unformed. Chapman. Artless ; inele- 
gant. Spenser. Such as may be done with strength 
without art. Dryden. 

RU'DELY, rdéd’-lé. ad. In a rude manner ; fierce- 
ly; tamultuously, Shak, Without exactness ; with- 
out nicety; coarsely. Shak. Unskilfully. Dryden. 
Violently ; boisterously. Spenser. 

RUDENESS, rééd/-nés. n.s. res Fr.] Coarse- 
ness of manners; incivility. Shak. Ignorance ; un- 

Arilessness ; inelegance ; 

Violence ; boisterousness. 
r. Evelyn. 


.; rudis, Lat.] Un- 


skilfulness. Hayward 
coarseness, S& 
Shak. Storminess; ri 


RU DENTURE, 188°dén-tshine. n. s. [Fr] [In| 


architecture.] The figure of a rope or staff, some- 
times plain and sometimes carved, wherewith the 
flutings of columns are frequently filled up. Bai- 


ley. 

RU DERARY, rdd/-dé-rfir-é. a. [rudera, Lat.] Be- 
longing to rubbish. Dict. 

RUDE 


tecture.] The gm te a pavemem with pebbles 
or little stones. ey. 

RU’‘DESBY, réddz’-bé. n.s, An uncivil, turbulent 
fellow. Shakspeare. 

RU’DIMENT §, rdé/-dé-mént. n.s. [Fr.; rudimen- 
tum, Lat.}] ‘The first principles ; the first elements 
of a science. Hooker, The first part of education. 
Wotton. ‘The first, inaccurate, unshapen begin- 
ning or original of any thing. Bacon. 

To RU'DIMENT®, rd 
to settle in rudiments of any science. Gayton. 


Ob. T. 

sg top oey halo nad-i-mataw 2). a. Initial; relat- 
Ing to first principles. Spectator. 

To RUE §. 166. 339. v.a. [hpeopran, Sax.; reuen, 
Germ.] To grieve for ; to regret ; to lament. Spen- 


ser. 
To RUE*, rd3. v. n. To have compassion. Chaucer. 
gy kt n. 8. [ypeope, Sax.] Sorrow ; repentance. 


RUE, rdd. n.s. [re Fr.; rida, Lat.; pude, Sax.] 
An herb, called of grace, because holy water 
was sprinkled with it. r. 

RUE’FUL, réé/-f0l. 174. a. Mournful; woful ; sor- 
rowful, Shakspeare. 

RUE/FULLY, réé/-fal-4. ad. Mournfully; sorrow- 
fully. More. 

RUE'FULNESS, réé/-fal-nés. n. s. Sorrowfulness ; 
mournfulness. Spenser. 

RUE'ING*, rédé/-Ing. n.s. Lamentation. Sir 7’. 


Smith. 

RUE'LLE, rdé-4V. n. s. Pi A circle ; an assem- 
bly at a private house. Dryden. Ob. J. 

RUFF, raf. n. s. A puckered linen ornament, for- 
merly worn about the neck, Shak, Any thing col- 
lected into puckers or corrugations. Pope. [from 
rough scales.] A small river fish. Wallon. A state 
of roughness. Cha: New state : a cant word, 
L’Estrange. A bird of the tringa species. B. Jon- 
son. A particular kind of po frowfe, Fr.) 
At cards, the act of winning the trick by trumping 
cards of another suit. 

To RUFF*, raf. v. a. To ruffle ; to disorder. Spenser. 

wo ary , rg fee _ bg the rar at — - 

lh §, raf-yan. 113. n.s. [rugiano, Ital ; ruf- 
fien, Fr.; refwa, Su. Goth.] A brutal, boisterous, 
mischievous fellow ; a cut-throat; a robber; a mur- 
derer. Bp. Hail. 

RU‘FFIAN, raf'-yAn. a. Brutal ; savagely beisterous. 
Shukspeare. 

To RUFFIAN, raf-y4o. v. 2. To rage; to raise tu- 
mults; to play the ru@iaa. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 












A’TION, rdd-dar-A/-shan. n.s. [In archi- |! 


-dé-mént. v. a. To ground ; || 


| RU’/FFIANLIKE®, raf-yan-llke. ba Like a ruffian; 

_RU‘FFIANLY®*, rif- yan-lé, dissolute ; licen- 

| tious; brutal. Pulke. 

To RUFFLES, réf-f. 405. v. a. [ruyfelen, Teut.] 
To disorder; gy out of form; to make lesy 
smooth. Shak. To discom jto diswurb ; to put 
out of temper. Glanville. To put out of order; to 
surprise. Hfudibras. To throw disorderly together. 
C . To contract into plaits, Addison. 

| To RU'FFLE, rff-fl. v.n. To grow rough or turba- 
lent. Shak. To be in loose motion ; to flutter. 
Homily against Excess of gay To be rough ; 
to jar; to be in contention. ; 

RUPFLE, raf-fl. n.s. Phaited linen used as an 
ornament. Addison. Disturbance ; contention ; 
tumult. Shak. A kind of flourish upon a drum; a 
military token of respect. . 

RU’‘FFLER*, réf-fl-dr. n.s. A 
a boisterous fellow. Bale. Ob. 

| RU'FFLING*, rif-fl-ing. n.s. Commotion; distur- 
bance. Barret. Ob. T’. 

|RU/FTERHOOD, rif -tar-hdd. n.s. [In falconry.j 

| A hood to be worn by a hawk when she is first 

| drawn. Bailey. 

| RUG, rag. n. s. [pooc, Sax.] A coarse, nappy, wool- 

| len cloth. Peacham. A coarse, nappy coverlet 

used for mean beds. Judges, iv. A rough, woolly 


RUG.GOWRED* rig’-gdind. a. Wearing a coarse 

= = rou lige “99, — Ig yo 

‘'GGED3, . 99, 366. a. [ruggig, Swed.; 

| ruguenx, old Fr.} Rough; full of unevenness a 
sigh Denham, Not neat; not regular ; uneven. 

| ak, Savage of temper ; brutal ; rough. South, 
Stormy ; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent ; tempestuous. 
Shak. ugh or harsh to the ear. Dryden. Sour; 
surly; discomposed. Shak. Violent; rude; bois- 
terous. Ifudibras. Rough; shogey- Shakspeare. 

RU/GGEDLY, rag’-gid-lé. ad. Ina ragged mame 

ner. Bp. Nicolson. 

, RU/GGEDNESS, rég’-gid-nés. n.s. The state or 
quality of being rugged. Johnson, Roughuess ; 
asperity. Bacon, oughness ; rudeness; coarse- 
ness of behaviour. Mayne. 

RU'GIN; ye tr n.s. A nap r cloth. 

RU‘GINE, rdd/-jéne. 1. 5. i r.] A chirurgeon’s 


rasp. Sharp. 
RUGO'SE §, rdd-gdse’. a. [rugosus, Lat.] Fall of 
RUGOSITY®, rbdgts’-G12. ns. State of being 
1O'SITY*, -€-td. n. 8. te i 
| wrinkled. Smith. 
| RU'IN §, r08/-In. 176, 359. n. 5. \[rwine, Fr.; reina, 
} Lat.) The fall or destruction of cities or edifices. 
| Bearmont. The remains of building demolished. 
| Addison. Desiruction; loss of happiness or for- 
tune ; overthrow. Shak. Mischief; bane. Bacon. 
To RUIN, rdd/-in. vr. a. A Negri Fr.] To subvert ; 
| to demolish. Dryden. "To destroy; to deprive of 
felicity or fortune. Milton. To impoverish. Addi- 


son. 

To RUIN, rdd/-in. v. nn. To fall in ruins. Ailton. 

| To run to ruin; to dilapidate. Sandys. To be 

i : 

| _ brought to poverty or misery. Locke. 
To RU'INATE, réé/-in-dte. v.a. [from rvin.] To 
subvert; to demolish. Shak. To bring to mean- 
ness or misery irrecoverable. Bacon. Ob. J. 

RUINA’'TION, réé-In-d'-shin. x. s. Subversion; 
demolition ; overthrow, Camden. 


RU‘INER, rédé/-in-dr. n.s, One that ruins. Chap- 


man. 

RU'INOUS, r6d’-in-ds. 314. a. Fallen to ruin; dilap- 
idated ; demolished. Hayward, Mischievous ; per- 
nicious ; baneful; destructive. Milton. 

RUINOUSLY, 160/-In-ds-lé. ad. In a ruinous mans 
ner. Bale, Mischievously ; destructively. Decay 
of Christian Piety. 

RU/INOUSNESS*, rdd-in-ds-nés. n.s. A ruinous 
state, 

‘RULE 6, rd4l. 339. n.s. [rule, old Pr. ; nexel, Sax. 
Government; empire; sway; supreme comman 
Shak, An instrument by which lives are drawn, 

| Milton. Canon; aia by which the thoughts or 


syreeeer) © bully ; 














RUN 


RUN 
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actions are directed. Feil. Regularity ; propriety 
of behaviour. Shakspeare. 

To RULE, réél. v.a. To govern; to control ; to 
manage with power and authority, Shak. To 
manage ; to conduct. 1 Macc. To settle as by a 
rule, Atlerbury. To mark with lines: as, re 

r, ruled parchment. Barret. 
TORULE, . ven. To have power or counmand. 
Tos. xi 

RU‘LER, r66i’-dr. 98. n.s, Governour; one that has 
the supreme command. Sidney. An instrument, 
by the direction of which lines are drawn. 

RU'LY*, réé/-lé. a. Moderate ; quiet; orderly. Cotgr. 

RUM, ram. ns. A cuuntry parson ; a queer or old- 

*Piiado of spirits distilled 


fashioned person. Swi/?. 
from molasses. Gutlirie. 

RUM*, ram. a. Old-fashioned ; odd; queer : a cant 

term. The 


Student. 
To RU'MBLE §, ram/-bl. 405. rv. n. [romanelen, Teut.; 








| 
: 
| 


rommeler, old Fr. ; rombolare, lial.] To make a || 


hoarse , low, continued noise. 
RU/MBLER, ram’-bl-dr. n. s. 


that rumbles. 


S 
The pe person or thing 


| 








RU'MBLING*, rim’-bl-ing. n. s. A hoarse, low, 
continued noise. Jer. xlvil. | 
RU'MBOUGE*. See Rampooze. 

RU/MINANT, rdd/-mé-ndnt. 339. a. [ruminant, Fr. ; 
— Lat) Having the property of chewing 
the cu 

RU/MINANT®, rdd/-mé-ndnt. 2. s. An animal that 
chews the cud. Derham. 

To RU’MINATE}$, rdd/-mé-nite. v. n. [renee 
de a dere. Lat.] To chew the cud. To 

Use 5 think again and again. Fairfax. 

T RU MINATE, 588) -mé-nite, v.a. To chew over | 
again. To muse on; to meditate over and over | 

RUMINATION, r83-mé-nk’shdin’ m.s vn. ‘The prop- 
erty or act of chewing the cud. Arbut/ 
iHation ; reflection. Shakspeare 

RU/MINA TOR*, rdd- ais n. 8. One that con- | 
— Ae thinks of, deliberates or pauses on, a mat- 

To RU’) Cognac. ram’-midje. 90. r. a. [raumen, | 
Germ., perhaps from raum, Germ. and Sax.] To 
search ; to evacuate. Dry 

To RUMMAGE, rim/-midje. v.n. To search places. 

RUIMAGES, ram’-midje. n. s. Search ; act of tum- | 


bling things about. 
or ER, rdm/-mér. 98. _n. 5. [roemer, Dutch.) 
lass; a drinking cup. Philli 
RU! OROUS*, ei miar-ds. a. a notorious. | 


Bale. 
RUMOURS, rdd/-mir. 314, 339. n. s. 
Fr. ; rwnor, Lat.) Flying or popular Bua baw | 
fame. Si | 
To RU/MOUR, rdé/-mar. v. a. To report abroad ; 
to bruit. Milton. i 
RU’‘MOURER, r60/-mar-dr. n.s. Reporter ; spread- 
er of news. Shakspeare. 
RUMP $, ramp. a. s. [rumpf,Germ. ; premp, Dutch.] 
The end of the back bone ; used vu lgarly of beasts, 
and contemptuously of human beings. Spenser. 
buttocks. tbras. A name applied, in the 
history of this country, to the parliament at certain 
periods, during the usurpation of Cromwell. It 
was called the parliament, lord Clarendon 
ar, from the notable detestation’ men bad of it as 
ug-end of a carcass long since expired. 
ee 4 ram/-par. n.s. One who favoured the 
periiamen’ ir one who had been a member of 


niiitied 4 $, aan 405. n.s. mpelle, Sax. 
gb hy ; rude = a Daymee } 
To RU‘MPLE, > Flaw gl. ~ v.a. To crush ran 
tract into i mes corrugations; to crus 
ther out of shape. Milton. 
Jo RUN §, ye hy vn. . ran. [penntan, Sax.] To 
a — ; to ply the legs i in such a manner, 2 
eet are at every step off the ground at 
—opbintnonf nr to make haste; to pass with very | 


j pers pace. Proverbs. ‘To use the legs in motion. 
acke, ‘To move ina hurry, B. Jonson. To pass 
on the surface, not through the air. Exodus, ix. 
To rush violently. nae Oe xviil. ‘To take a course 
at sea. Acts, xxvii o contend in a race. i a 
To flee; not to stand. Bacon. ‘To go away by 
stealth, Shak. To emit, or let flow” any liquid. 
Shak. ‘To flow ; to stream ; to have a current; not 
to stagnate, Addison. ‘l'o ‘be liquid; to be fluid. 
Bacon. ‘To be fusible ; to melt. at To fuse; 
to melt. Moxon. To pass; to proceed. Temple. 
‘o flow as periods or metre; to have a cadeuce : 
as, . The lines run smoothly. ‘To go away ; to van- 
ish ; to pass. Addison. T'o have a legal COUTSE ; to 
he practised. ‘To have a course in any direction. 
Shak, ‘To pass in thought or speech. Dryden. 'To 
be mentioned cursorily or in few words. Arbuthnot, 
To have a continual tenour of an kind. Wotton. 
To be busied upon. Dryden. To be popularly 
known. Temple. ‘To have reception, success, or 
continuance : as, ‘The pamphlet ran much amon 
the age people. To go on by a succession oi 
— ha To proceed in a train.of conduct. 
0 A sr into some change. Tillotson. To 
eta ‘Bp. aylor. ‘To proceed in a certain order, 
Milton. To be in force. Bacon. To be generally 
received. Knolles. ‘To be carried op in any man- 
ner. Atterbury. 'To have a track or course. Wise- 
man. To pass irregularly. Cheyne. To make a 


Howell ress. Pope. To be predominant, 

o tend in growth. Bacon. 'To grow 
exuberantly. Gen. xlix. 'To excern pus or matter. 
Lev. xiii. To become irregular; to change to 
something wild. 1 Esdr. iv. To go by artitice or 
fraud. Hudibras. 'To fall by haste, passion, or = 


ly, into fault or misfortune. ke. To fall; to 
to make transition. Waits. To have a gene rae 
dency. Swift, To proceed as on a ground or 
principle. eran To go on with violence, 
Swift— To run after, To search for; to oe 
vour at, oo out of the why Locke. Torun 
away with ig without deliberation. Locke. 
To run in with. To close; to comply. Baker. To 
run on. 'To be continued. Hooker. To continue 
the same course. Drayton. Torun ovr, To be 
so full as to overflow. Dryden. To be so much as 


to overflow. Digby. To recount cursorily. ay, 
To consider cursorily. Wotten. To run iron 
South. Torun out. To be at an end. Swift. To 


spread exuberantly. Hammond. To expatiate. 
Addison. To be wasted or exhausted. B. Jonson. 


To grow — by expense disproportionate to in- 


come. Swt 
To RUN, ran. v. a. To pierce ; to stab, Shak. To 
force ; to drive. Locke. To force into any way or 
form. Locke, 'To drive with violence. Acts, xxvii. 
To melt; to fuse. Felton. To incur; to fall into. 
To venture; to hazard. Clarendon. To 
import or th without duty. Swift. 'To prose- 
cute in thought. South. To push, Addison.— To 
run © chase to weariness. L’ Estrange. 
Run crush to overbear. oe is 
n. n. s. Act of running. L’ Estrange. Course ; 
motion, Bacon. Flow; cadence. Broome. Course ; 
process. Swift. W ay; ; will; uncontrolled course. 
Arbuthnot. Long reception; continued success. 
Addison. Modish S semour ; popular censure. Swi/?. 
= the long run. In fine; in conclusion ; at 


Wiseman 
RUNAGATE, rin’ -nf -gite. n.s. [renegat, Fr.] A 
fugitive ; . ate. Ps, Ixviii. 
RUNAW Ay A-wa. n.s. One that flies from 
danger; one that departs by stealth; a fugitive. 


RUNCA'TION®, ran-ka/-shiin. n. s. [rumcatio, Lat.] 
Act of clearing away weeds. Erelyn. Ob. T. 
RUNDLE, rén/-dl. 405. n. s. [corrupted from rown- 
res round.] A round ; a step of a ladder, Duppa. 
4 Wt rlorigh agai something put round an axis. 
ns 


RU'NDLET, rind’-lit. 99. n. s. [perhaps runlet or 
roundlet.} A small barrel. Bacon. 
99 


RUS 
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RUNE*, rine. n. s. [Run, Cimbr. et Sax.] The Ru- 
. nick character, or re Temple. : poe 
ING, rang. . and part. pass. of ring. . 
RUNG*, . 5. pec Goth., pronounced 
hrung.] A spar; a round or step of a ladder. Bp. 
Andrews. »pl. rungor, Icel.; rong, Su. Goth.] 
Those timbers in a ship, which constitute her floor, 
and are bolted to the keel. 
RU'NICK®*, rd/-nik. a. See Rone. Denoting the 
letters and language of the ancient northern nations. 


emple. 

RU/NNEL, réw’-nil. 99. n. s. [from run.] A rivulet; 
a small brook. Fairfax. 

RUNNER, ran/-ndr. 98. n. s. One that runs; that 
which runs. Biblioth. Bibl. A racer. Shak. 
messenger. Swift. 
One the stones of 
Ainsworth, 

RU'NNET, rain’-nit. 99. n. s. [Zepunnen, Sax.) A 


a mill. Mortimer. 


liquor made by steeping the stomach of a calf in|| RU‘SS 
hot water, and used to coagulate milk for curds|} RUST 4, rast. n. s. [ 


and cheese : sometimes written rennet. . 
RU’/NNING, ran’-ning. a. Kept for the race. Law. 
RU/NNING*, rti-alng. n.s. Act of moving on with 

celerity. Wisd. xvii. Discharge of a wound or 


RUNNION, rin’-yan. 113. n. s. See Ronton. A 
altry, scurvy wretch. 

RUNT,, rant. x. s. [runte, Teut.] Any animal small 

below the natural growth of the kind, Cleave- 


land, 
RUPEE ’®, ri-péé’. n. s, An East Indian silver coin, 
worth about two shillings and four-pence. Sir 7’. 


Herbert. 

RU’PTION, rap’-shdu. 2. s. (Fr.; from ruptus, Lat.] 
Breach ; solution of continuity. Wiseman. 
RU'PTURES, rap’-tshire. 461. n. s. [Fr.; from 

ruptus, Lat.] The act of breaking ; state of bein 
broken ; solution of continuity. Milton. A breac 
of peace; open hostility, Swift. Burstenness ; 
hernia; preternatural eruption of the gut. Sharp. 
To RUPTURE, rap’-tshire. v. a. To break; to 
burst ; to suffer disruption. Sharp. 
KU/PTUREWORT, rép’-tshdr-wart. n. s. A 
RU'RAL 4, rdd/-ral. 88, < 
Country ; existing in the nem 
suiting the country ; resembling 





plant. 


not in cities;! 
country. Sid- | 


A|| To RU'SSET*, ras’-sht. v. a. ‘To 
A shooting sprig. Mortimer. reddishly 
A bird. RU SSET, 


|| RU'STICALNESS 


RUT 


RU’SHING*, rash’-ing. n.s. Any commotion, or 
violent course. Isaiah, xvii. 

RU'SHY, raish’-¢. a. Abounding with rushes. Milton, 
Made of rushes. Tickell. 

RUSK, rask. n. s. Hard bread for stores. Raleigh. 

RU’SMA, riis’-ma. n. s. A brown and light iron sub- 
stance, with half as much quicklime steeped in 
water, of which the Turkish women make their 

tlothron, to take off their hair. Grew. 

RU/SSET $, réis’-sh. 99. a. [rousset, Fr.; russus, 
Lat.) Reddishly brown; the colour of apples 
called russetings. Gray. Newton. Coarse ; home- 
ced rustick, Shakspeare. 

RU‘SSET, ras’-sit. n. s. Country-dress. Heywood. 

give to any thing a 

-brown colour. Thomson, 

, ras’-sit. n.s. A name given to 

RU‘/SSETING, ris’-sit-ing. § several sorts of pears 

and apples from their colour, Mortimer. 

r#, rhs’-sd-12. a. ue 499 eg r. 

puyt, Sax. desqua- 

Hooker. ‘the tarnished or cor- 





mation of old iron. 


roded — of ee — Loss of 
power by inactivity. Matter , corruption 
or de weraiina kK Charles. ’ 


To RUST, rast. v.n. [puptian, Sax.] To gather 
rust; to have the surface tarnished or corroded. 
Shak. ‘To degenerate in jdleness. den. 

To RUST, rast. v. a. To make rusty. Shak. To 

pa ood by time or inactivity. 

RU’STICAL 4, ris’-té-kAl. 88. a. [rusticus, Lat. 
Rough; savage; boisterous; brutal ; rude. Si 


ney. 

RUSTICALLY, ras’-té-kal-¢. ad. Savagely ; rude- 
ly ; inelegantly. grap 

, ras’-té-kal-nés. n. s. The quality 
of being rustical ; rudeness ; savageness. 

To RU/STICATE, rais/-té-kAte. v.n. [rusticor, Lat] 
To reside in the country. Pope. 

To RU'STICATE, ras’-té-kate. v. a. To banish into 
the country. eit 

RUSTICA/TION*, raés-té-ka/-shadn. n. 5. A dwelling 
in = orene ; a kind of exile into the country. 


. a. [Fr.; ruralis, Lat.) | RUSTYCITY, ras-tis’-2-t2. n. s. [rusticité, Fr. ; rus- 


ticitas, Lat.] Qualities of one that lives in the coun- 
try; simplicity ; artlessness ; 


rudeness; savageness. 
ral a) 


arance. 


; . Ru 
RURALIST*, r6/-ral-ist. n. s. One who leads a RU'STICK, ris’-tlky 2. [rusticus, Lat.] Rural; coun- 


rural life. Coventry. | 
RURA‘LITY, rd6-ral’4-+4é. In. s. The so 
RU’RALNESS, rdd/-ril-nés. § being rural. Di 
RU’RALLY®*, rdd/-ril-lé. ad. 

Wakefield. 


RURI'COLIST, rdé-rik’--list. n. s. [ruricola, Lat.] 
An inhabitant of the country, Dict. 

RURI'GENOUS, rdé-rid’-jin-ds, a, [rura aud gigno, 
ap ged in the country. Dict. 

RUSE, réds. n. s. [Fr.] Cunning; artifice; little 
stratagem ; trick ; wile ; fraud; deceit. Ray. 

RUSH 4, raésh. ».s. [pire, pupe, Sax.] A plant. | 
Miller. Any thing proverbially worthless. K.| 


Charles. 

RUEH-CANDLE, a n.s. n small, blink- 
ing taper, ma stripping a rush, except one 
all srpe if the "oar, which ote the mth to- 

ether, and dipping it in tallow. Shakspeare. 

R 'SHLIKE®, rash-like. a. Resembling a rush ; 
weak ; impotent. Mirror for Magistrates. 

To RUSH §, rash. v. n. [hneoran, Sax.) To move 
with violence ; to goon with tumultuous rapidity. 1) 
Mace. iv. 

To RUSH*, rash. v.a. To push forward with vio- 
lence. Whole Duty of Man. 

RUSH, rash. n. s. Violent course. Wotton. 

RU'SHED*, rasht. a. Abounding with rushes. War- 


ton, 

RU‘SHER*, rash’-dr, n. s. One who rushes forward. | 
Whitlock. One who strewed rushes on the floor, | 
at the dances of our ancestors. B. Jonson 











RU’/SHINESS®, rdsh’-é-nés n. s. State of being full || R 


of rushes. Scott. 


try. Sidney. Rude; untaught; inelegant. Watts. 
Brutal; savage. Pope. Artless ; honest ; stmple. 
Plain; unadorned. Milton. 


As in the country. RU’'STICK, ras’-tik. n.s. A Clown; a swain; an 


inhabitant of the country, South. Rude sort of 
masonry, in imitation of simple nature, not accord- 
ing to rules of art. Pope. 
RU'STILY®*, riis’-té-lé. ad. In a rusty state. Sidney. 
RU‘STINESS, ris’-1é-nés. n. s. The state of being 


rusty. 

Jo RU'STLE 4, ras’-sl. 472. v. n. [hpipcian, Sax. 
To make a low, continued rattle; to make a qui 
succession of small noises. ‘speare. 

RU’STLING*, ras’-sl-ing. n. s. A quick succession 
of small noises. Shakspecre. 

RU‘STY, ris’-t¢. a. Covered with rust; infected 
with rust. Howell. Impaired by inactivity. Shak. 
Surly ; morose. ian. Rancid: a corrup- 

wtih of reat See apne Lat} 

, rat. n. 8. [reit, ret, Fr. 5 rugitus, Lat. - 
lation of deer. Brent [route, Fr.; ratta, Su. Goth.]} 


The track of a cart wheel. C 
| To RUT, rat. v. n. To desire to come = aoa 
RUTH 6, rddch. 339. n. s. [from rue.] Mercy ; pity ; 
| tenderness; sorrow for the misery of another. Chap- 
| man. Misery; sorrow. 5 ever 
| RU’/THFUL, rddéeh’-fl. a. Merciful ; compassionate. 
| Turberville. Rueful; woful; sorrowful. Carew. 
RU’‘THFULLY, rédth’-fal-. ad. Wofully; sadly. 


Knolles, Sorrowfully; mournfully. Spenser, Wo- 


fully : in irony. Cha a 
UTHLESS, 188th’ és. a. Cruel; 


pitiless ; uncom- 
passionate ; barbarous. pr : 


RUT 


RYE 


ee 


—nd, mive, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, thb, ball ;—dil ;—pdiind ;—thin, rnis. 





RU’THLESSNESS, rddth’-lés-nés. n.s. Want of 


it 

RU’ ‘THLESSLY, rddth’-lés-lé. ad. Without pity ; 
cruell ; barbarously. 

RU'TI ANT*, r60/-ié-lAnt. a. [rutilans, Lat.] Shin- 
ing. Evel wr 

To RU‘TILATE®, rdd/-té-late, v.n. [rutilo, Lat.] 
te betray? Beta. to appear Ants and, actively, to make 


RU" ER?*, Weta n. 8. [ruyter, Teut.; reuter, 
Germ.) A kind of horse-soldier ; arider ; a trooper. 

RU TTERKIN*, ra’-tar-kin. n. s. A word of ier 
tempt. An old, crafly fox; notable bei | 
Confut. of N. N. Shazton. 


SAB 


Has in English the same hissing sound as in 
other languages, and eepeny prevails in so 
many of our words, that it produces in the ear of a 
foreigner a continued sibilation. In the beginning 
of words it has invariably its natural and genuine || 
sound : in the middle it is sometimes uttered with | 
a stronger appulse of the tongue to the palate, like 
z; aS, rose, roseute, rosy, osier, nosel, resident, ee 
ss. It sometimes keeps its natural sou 
as, loose, designation. In the end of monasyllables 
it is sometimes s, as in this; and sometimes z,asin 
as, has, and geerly where es stands in verbs 
for eth, a s. 
SABA OTs, syn, [sf-bd’-dth, my and 
Jones. er a oramon Prayer 
SABBA AURIAN. sib-ba- “th’-re-dn. n. s. One who 
observes the Sabbath with unreasonable ri r; 
one who observes the seventh day of the wesk i in 
ition to the first. Burton. 
SABBATA/RIAN®, sfb-ba-14/-ré-dn. a, Of or be- 
longing to Sabbatarians. Mountagu. 
SABBATA’/RIANISM*, ily Cage ae n. §. 
The tenets of Sabbatarians. 
SA’/BBATH §, sab’-bazh, n. s. (fe. 4 A day appoint- 
.ed by God among the Jews, and from them estab- 
lished among Christians for publick worship; the 
seventh day set apart from works of labour to be 
vg 2 in eo Pearson. D cntie of pain 
time o 
SA'BDATHBREAKER, sib’blsh-brackir, ns. 
“Violator of the Sabbath by labour or wickedness. 


Bacon. 
SA/BBATHLESS*, sab/-bith-lés. a. Without inter- 
mission of Jabour ; without re ge of rest. 
SABBA’TICAL, t/-td-kal. [sabbuticus, 
p+ i ge let sib-bav’-ttk. Lat; ; sabbatique, 
oF.) Resembling the Sabbath ; enj ing or bringing 
Rinem Sakae Gregory. ‘Bebugiog to the 

at 
GA BBATICN, sab’-ba-tizm. x. s. [sabbatum, Lat.] 


Rest 
SABELLIAN®, si-bél’-yan. 
of Sabellies. Pearson. 


S 


SABE/LLIAN*, s&-bél’-yn. n. s. A follower of Sa- || 


. 
Ts 





a, Relating to the heresy | 


RU‘TTIER, rat’-téér. n. s. [routiere, Fr.] A direc- 
tion of the road, or of the course at sea; an old 
traveller well "Pa gr with most ways; au ex- 

rienced soldier. Cotgrare. 

RU‘TTISH, rat’-tish. a. Wanton ; libidinous. Shak. 

spot TTL E*, rat’/-tl. m.s. Rattle in the throat. Bur- 


RY | DERt, r/-dar. n.s. A clause added to an act 
of parliament at its third reading. Mason. Sec 


Riper. 
RYE, ri. og 8. - (nyae, Sax.] A coarse kird of bread 
corn. Shak isease in a hawk. Ainsworth. 

RYE’GRASS, r¥- gras. n.s. A kind of strong grass. 


Mortimer. 





SAC 
ggpninr atlas siib-th-lds’-¢-t8. nm. s. Grittiness ; 
iness 
gag aioli sib/-i-las, 314. a. [sabulum, Lat.] 
Gritty 5 sandy 

SAC*, sak. n, o frac, Sax.] One of the ancient 
privile s of the lord of a manor. See Soc. 

SACCADE, sik-kade’, n. s. iF A violent check 
the rider gives his horse, rawing both the 
reins very suddenly; a iets u when the 
horse bears heavy on the hand. Bailey 

SACCHARI'FEROUS*, sAk-ké-rif- at a. ay 
— Brac Sere, Lat.} Producing sugar. 

Roya 

SA'CCHARINE, s&k/-Kd-rine. 149, 353. a. [saccha- 
pratol E J Having the taste or other qualities of sugar. 

SACERDO'TAL, sis-r-dd/4al. 88. a. [Fr. 5 sacer- 
— Lat.] Priestly; belonging to the priesthood. 

SA‘C Eaing fad 99. n.s, [sacculus, Lat.] A small 
sack or bag. Junius, 

SACHEM t, si’-tshém. n. s. The title of some Amer- 
ican chiefs. Mason. 

ares sik. n.s. [pw, Heb. ; adxxos, Gr.; —— 
Lat.) A bag; a pouch; commonly a large a. 

. The measure of three bushels. A ‘Sone 
loose robe. B. Jonson. 

To SACK, sdk. v.a. To put in bags. ae 
[sacar ; Span.] To take by storm; to pillage ; to 
lunder. Spenser. 

SACK, sik. n. s. Storm of a town; pillage; plun- 
der, ’ Dryden. [sec, Fr.] A kind of sweet wine, 
now brought chiefly from the Canaries. Shak. 
The sack of anes aig is on to be what is 


now called Sh Dr. Joh 

SA’/CKBUT, sik/-bat. n. s. (wsequette, old Fr.) A 
kind of trum ag Shakspea 

SA’/CKCL ” hk’-kiSch. n. s. Cloth of which 


sacks are lia Bs coarse cloth sometimes worn in 
mortification. 


| SWCKCLOTHED® , sik’-kléeht. a. Wearing sack- 


cloth. Bp. 
SA‘CKE . ieee. 98. n. s. One that takes a town. 


Barret 
bellius, who denied ae distinction of persons in the ‘SA‘CKFUL, shk’-fal. n. s. A full bag. Sri? 


Godhead. Dr. Greg 
SABE’ LLIANISM*~ eebal'- yan-lzm. n. s. 
tenets of Sabellius. ’ Barrow. 


The |} 


SA’BINE, sib/-In. 140. n.s. [sadine, Fr.; sabina, |! 


Lat.] A plant. Mortimer. 
SA/BLE, sd’-bl. 405, n. s. [sidella, Lat.) Fur. Pea- 


SA’BLE, sd’-bl. a. Black. Sper 

oe ines sib’- gee 5. Fe] 

n ca nt ley o 

- n. 8. 5 an.) A sort 

of n shoe. y poss Ser ; ap ie 

SA‘BRE 4, s&’/-bér. 416. n. 5. (Fr) 

short sword with a convex ed a 

To SA/BRE*, ob'-bir. v. a. 
Burke. 


A sandpit. Bai- 
timber as long, 


A cimeter 
a te 


Iehion. Dry 
‘o strike with a sabre. | 


SA/CKAGE*, sik’-kidje. nm. s. Act of storming and 


lundering a place. eltham. 
sh ‘CKING*, sfk’-Ing. n. s. Act of plundering a 
town. Barret. [recciny, Sax] Coarse cloth, fast- 


ened to a bedstead, and supporting the bed ; ‘cloth 
of which sacks are made. 
SA’/CKLESS®, sdk’-lés. a. 
cent; sometimes weak, simp 
SACKPO'SSET, shk-pbs'-sit. n.s. A posset_ made 
of milk, sack, and some other ingredients. Swift. 
SA/CRAMENT$, s&k’/-kré-mént. n.s. [sacrement, 
Fr.; sacramentum, Lat.] An oath; any ceremony 
produein an -e tion. B. Jonson. An outward 
and visible si an inward and spiritual grace. 
ae vik T iy eucharist; the holy communion. 


[raclea, § Sax.] Iono- 


| ier Thia word, with ae eee and sacristy, is 


= 


: ae | 


SAC 


SAF 


(CF 569.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;~—mé, mét j—plne, pin ;— 


_— 


long, as in saered; but this is contrary to one of the 
clearest analogies in the language, which is, that the 
aatepenultimate accent in simples, not followed by a 
diphthong, always shortens the vowel it falls upon.— 
See Principles, No.503. Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Sheridan, 


Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Konrick, Perry, and Entick, |! 


ronounce these words as I have marked them. PW. 
0 SA‘';CRAMENT*®, sdk’-kri-méat. v.a. To bind 
by an oath, Abp. Land. Ob. T. 
SACRAME'NTAL, sak-kra-ménv-al. a. Constituting 
a sacrament to a sacrament. Hooker. 


) Mr yee 
SACRAME/NTAL®, sik-kra-mént’-Al. n.s. That ')| SAD §, sid. a. 


which relates to a sacrament. Bp. Morton, 
SACRAME'NTALLY, sdk-kra-ménv-dl-lé. ad. Af- 
ter the manner of a sacrament. Bp. Hall. 
SACRAMENTA‘RIAN®, = sak-kri-mén-td’-ré-dn. 
n.s. One who differs in opinion, as to the sacra- 
ments, from the Romish church ; a name reproach- 
fully applied by Papists to Protestants. 7'indal, 
SAC AME/NTAR *, sdk-kra-mént’-d-ré. on. 5, 
[sacramentarium, low Lat.] An ancient book of 
prayers and directions respecting sacraments. Abp. 
Usher. A term of reproach given by Papists to 
Protestants. Stapleton. 
SACRAME/NTARY®, sik-kra-mént’-4-ré, a, Of or 
belonging to Sacramentarians. Stapleton. 
SA/CRED$, sh’-kréd. a. [sacre, Fr.; sacer, Lat.] 
Immediately relating to God. Milton. Devoted to 
religious uses ; holy. 2 Mace. vi. Dedicated ; con- 
secrate ; consecrated. Dryden. Relating to re- 
ligion ; theological. Milton. Entided to reverence ; 
awiully venerable. Milton. Inviolable, as if ap- 
ropriated to some superiour pene: , 
Ss hey BEDLE, sa'-kréd-lé. ad. Inviolably ; religious- 
SA’CREDNESS, sh’/-kréd-nés. n. s. The state of be- 
ing sacred ; state of being consecrated to religious 
uses; holiness; sanctity. South. 
SACRIVFICALS, sd-krif-6-kAl. $a. [sacrificus Lat.] 
SACRIFICK, sa-krif-fik. 509. § Employed in sac- 
rifice. Cockeram. 
SACRI/FICABLE, si-krif -ft-k-bl. a. Capable of 
being offered in sacrifice. Brown. 
SACRI'FICAN I“, sd-krif-fe-ként. n. s. [sacrificans, 
Lat.] One who offers a sacrifice. Hallyweil. 
SACRI'FICATOR, sa&k-kré-fé-ké’-tr, n. s. Sacri- 
ficer ; offerer of sacrifice, Brown, 
SACRI'FICATORY, sak-kri?-f-kA-tdr-. 512. a. 
(sacrificatoire, Fr.] Offering sacrifice. Sherwood. 
To SA’CRIFICE §, sak’-kré-fize. 351. v.a. [sacrifier, 
Fr.; sacrifico, Lat.] To offer to Heaven ; to immo- 
Jate as an atonement or ee Ex. xiii. To 
destroy or give up for the sake of something else. 
Locke, ‘To destroy ; to kill. To devote with loss. 


Prior. 

To SA’/CRIFICE, s&k’-kré-fize. v.n. To make 
offerings ; to offer sacrifice. Ex. iii. 

SA/CRIFICE, sAk’-kré-flze. 351, 142. n.s. [Fr.; sacri- 
ficium, Lat.) The act of offering to Heaven. Milton. 
The thing offered to Heaven, or immolated by an 
act of _ Milton. Avy thing destroyed, or 
quitted, for the sake of something else : as, He made 
a sacrifice of his friendship to his interest. T'atler. 
Any thing destroyed. 
SA’‘CRIFICER, sak’-kré-{]-zar. 98. n. s. One that 
offers sacrifice ; one that immolates, Shakspeare. 
SACRIFICIAL, sak-kré-fish’-Al. a. Performing sac- 
rifice ; included in sacrifice. Bp. Taylor. 

SA‘CRILEGE §, sik’-kré-lidje. [See SackaMENT.] 
n.s. [Fr.; sacrilegium, Lat.) The crime of appro- 
priating what is devoted to religion; the crime 
of robbing Heaven; the crime of violating or pro- 
faning things sacred. South. 

SACRILE’GIOUS, sak-kré-l’-jas. a. [sacrilegus, 
Lat.] Violating — sacred; polluted with the 

. Charles 


crime of sacrilege. : 
SACRILE/GIOUSLY, sik-kré-lé’-jas-lé. ad. With 
sacrilege, South. 
SACRILE’/GIOUSNESS*, sak-kré-lé’-jas-nés. n. s. 
i a disposition to sacrilege. Scott. 


;ad 
SA'CRILEGIST®, shk’/-kré-léjist. ns. One who 
Spelman. 


commits sacrilege. 


peenetiense pronounced with the a in the first syllable |) SA‘CRING, sd/-kring. 410. part. 


| 
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a participle of the 
French ad | Consecraung. Jere a 

SA‘CRIST, s&‘-krist. [See SacramMeErr. 

SA/CRISTAN, s&k’-ris-tin. { n. 8. [sacristain, Fr. 
He that has the care of the utensils or movables 
of the church, Ayliffe. 

SA/CRISTY, sak’-kris-té. n.s. [sacristie, Fr.] An 
apartment where the consecrated vessels or mova- 
bles of a church are reposited. Dryden. 

SA‘CROSANCT*, sik’-ré-sinkt, a. [sacrosanctus, 
Lat.] Inviolable ; sacred. More. 

[etymology not known.] Sorrowful ; 
full of grief. Sidney. Habitually melancholy ; 
heavy ; gloomy; not gay; not cheerful. Raleigh. 
Gloomy ; showing sorrow or anxiety by outward 
appearance. St. Matthew. Serious; not light ; not 
volatile ; pee. Spenser. Afflictive ; calamitous. 
Milton. Bad; inconvenient; vexatious. A word 
of burlesque complaint. Addison. Dark-coloured. 
Brown. Heavy; weighty ; ponderous, Spenser. 
Heavy : applied t bread, as contrary to Aight. 
Grose, Cohesive ; not light ; firm; close. Mortimer. 

To SA‘/DDEN, sid’-d’n. 03, r.a. To muke sad; to 
make sorrowiul. To make melancholy ; to make 
—_ Pope. ‘To make dark-coloured. To 
make heavy ; to make cohesive. Ray. 

ToSA'DDEN*, sid’-d'n. v.n. To become sad. Pope. 

SA‘DDLE}, sad/-dl. 405. n.s. [pabdel, padi, Sax.] 
The seat which is put upon the horse for the ac- 
commodation of the rider. Sh . 

To SA'DDLE, s&d/-dl. r.a. [pabdlian, Sax.] To 
cover with a saddle. 2 Sam. ‘To load ; to burthen. 


SA‘ DDLEBACKED, sid’-<dl-bakt. a. Horses, sad 
dlebacked, have their back low, and a raised head 
SA'DDLEBOW*, shd-di-bb boxe 
é > ‘* '-di-bd. n.s. [pabdel 
Sax.] The bows of a saddle are ir pieces of 
wood laid arch-wise, to receive the upper part of a 


horse’s back. re 
ns. One 
Seale trade 


SA‘DDLEMAKER, sfd’-dl-md-kér. 

SA’‘DDLER, sad’-lar. 
is to make saddles. Digby. 

SA/DDUCEE®*, séd/-dd-sé. n.s. [Hebrew.] One of 
the most ancient sects among the Jews. are 
said to have denied the resurrection of the dead, 
the being of angels, and all existence of the spirits 
or souls of men yo row Acts, xxviii. 

SA/DDUCISM®, sad/-di-sizm, n.s. The tenets of 
the Sadducees. More. 

SA’DLY, sfd’-lé. ad. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. Shak, 
Csr AD miserably, Souwh. Gravely; se- 
riously, Milton. In a dark colour. B. Jonson. 

SA’/DNESS, sdd/-nés, n. s. Sorrowfulness ; mournful- 
ness; dejection of mind. Denied. Melancholy 
ys . Taylor, Seriousness; sedate gravity. 

iffe. 

SAFE 6, safe. a. [salf, old Fr.; salvus, Lat.] Free 
from danger. Dryden. Free from burt. L’ Estrange. 
Conferring security. Phil. iti. No vp rd danger- 
ous ; reposited out of the power of doing harm. 


Milton. 

BAEt sife.n.s. A buttery; a pantry. A movable 
arder. 

To SAFE®*, sdfe. v. a. To render safe ; to procure 
safety to. Shak . Ob. T. 

SA’ CONDUCT, sife-kén/-dikt. .s. [saxf con- 
duit, Fr.] Convoy; guard through an enemy's 
country. Pass ; warrant to pass. Clarendon. 

SA‘FEGUARD, sife’-gird. n.s. Defence ; proto 
tion; security. Hooker. Convoy; guard through 
any interdicted road granted by the possessor. 
Pass ; warrant to . Shak. An outer petticoat 
to save women’s clothes on horseback. Mason. 

To SA/FEGUARD safe’-gird. v.a. To guard ; to 

rotec Shakspeare. 

SA‘FELY, shfe’-i¢. ad. In a safe manner; without 
danger. Locke. Without hurt. Shakespeare. 

SA FENESS, sdfe’-nés, n. s. Exemption from danger. 

SA'FETY, sdfe’4+é. n.s. Freedom from danger. 
Shak, Exemption — hurt. Prior. Preserva- 


SAI 


SAL 


—nd, méve, nér rdt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—éfl ;—péadnd ;—thin, THis. 


tion from burt. Shak. Custody ; 
oor Shakspeare 
SA’'FELOW, s4f-fid. 
SA/FFLOWER®, sif-fdd-tr.§ W. Petty. 


‘FFRON $, sAf-farn. 417. .s. [saphar, Arabick.] 


A plant. Miller. 

SA’/FFRON Bastard. n.s. A plant. Miller. 

SA‘FFRON, sAf-farn. a. Yellow ; having the colour 
of saffron. Shakspeare. 

To SA’/FFRON®, sff-farn. v. a. To tinge with saf- 
fron ; to gild. Chaucer: Ob. T. 

To SAG §. 
To hang heavy ; to shake so as to threaten 
to stagger. Shak ; 

To SAG, sAg. v. a. To load ; to burthen. 

SAGA'CIOUS §, s4-ga’-shis. a. [sagax, Lat.] Quick 
of seent. Milton. Quick of thought; acute in 
making discoveries. Locke. 

SAGA’CIOUSLY, sf-ga/-shis-lé. ad. With quick 
scent. With acuteness of penetration. Burke. 
SAGA‘CIOUSNESS, sf-ga/-shds-nés. n. s. The 

quality of being cious, 

SAGA CITY, sd-gis’-sé-1é. n.s. [sagacité, Fr. ; sa- 
— Lat. nickness of scent. Acuteness of 
discov 


SAGAMORE, sig’-A-mére. n. s. [Among the 
American Indians.} A king or supreme ruler. Bp. 
Hall. ‘The juice of some unknown plant used in 

SA'GATHY* sig’-A-the A kind of serge 

‘GAT ‘ “thé. nm. &. ind o : 
slight woollen stuff. Tatler. : 

SAGE, sidje. n. 8. [sauge, Fr.] A plant. Locke. 

SAGE$, a a, [sage, Fr.; suggio, ltal.] Wise; 

ve 5 ent. . 

SAGE, sddje. n. s. A phi ; a man of gravit 
anni winston; Moviips: ensaie way 

SA’GELY, sadje’-lé. ad. Wisely ; prudently. Spen- 


ser. 
SA/GENESS, sddje’-nés. n.s. Gravity ; prudence. 


Ascham. 
SAGITTAL, sf-jlt’-tal. a. [sagittalis, Lat.] Belong- || SAINTS 
ing to an arrow. [In anatomy.] A suture so called | 


from its resemblance to an arrow. Wiseman 


SAGITTA RIUS®, shd-jé-th’-rd-ds. ns. [Lat.] | 
Tbe Sagittary, or archer ; one of the signs of the | SAKE, sake. n.s. [pac, Sax. ; saeke, 


zodiack. Maxon. 
SA/GITTARY, sid’-jé-ta-ré. xn. s.  [sa; 
Lat.] A centaur; an animal half man half 


armed with a bow and quiver. Shukspeare. | 


SA/GITTARY®, sad’-jé-td-ré. a. Belonging to an 
arrow ;_ proper for an arrow. Sir, 7’. Brown. 

SA’‘GO, sd/-gd. n. s. The granulated juice of an East 
Indian plant. Ld. Chesterfield. 

SA/GY*, sh/-jé. a. [sangé, Fr.] Full of sage; season- 
ed with sage. Cotgrare. 

SA/ICK, sa’-ik. n.s. [saica, Ital.; saique, Fr.] A 
Turkish vessel, proper for the carriage of merchan- 

SAID, sad. 3, 222 preterit and f 

ID, séd. 203, 222, i and part. pass. of say. 

Aforesaid. Hale, Declared; showed. ' 


This word, with paid and laid, are a scandal to our 


orthography. It appeared so to Cooke, the translator 
of Hesiod, who spelled them a sayed, payed, and 
layed. “ Perseus is sayed to have been sent by Pallas 


to slay Medusa,” &c. page 156° W. 

SAIL §, sdle. 202. ns, (resi, Sax.; seyhel, seul, 
Dutch.] ‘The expanded sheet which catches t 
wind, and carries on the vessel on the water. Arts 


security from | 





n.s. A plant, Sir’ 


= SAI/LYARD, sile’- 
sig. v.n. [perhaps a corruption of nae) | 
all; 











j y 
| SAI'NTESS*, sant’-€s. n. s. 








,|| to any 
| SA’KER. 


SAULER, 2 .;, n.s. A seaman; one who 

SAILOR, t st “lar. 166. } ractises or understands 
navigation. Bacon. A ship: as, She is a good 
sailer, a fine sailer. 

Qy~.The first of these words is generally applied to the 
ship, and the second to the mariner. Whatever may 
be the reason for this distinction to the eyo, the ear is 
quite insensible of it, and the ship and the man are 
both pronounced alike. See Principles, No. 416. W. 

SAI'LY*, sd/-lé. a, Like a sail. Drayton. 

. n.s. The pole on which 
the sail is exte . den. 

SAIM, shme. n. s. [reme, Sax. ; saim, Welsh.] Lard. 

sid ae Used for say. Spenser. Said. Shak. 


SAUNFOIN, sAn’-faln. 


n.s. [sainfoin, Fr.] A 
| SAUNTFOIN, cin fn, iad ot cei 


SAINT §, sant. 202. n. s. [F'r.; sanctus, Lat.) A per- 
son eminent for piety and virtue, Shakspeare. 

To SAINT, sant. v. a. To number among saints; to 
reckon among saints by publick decree ; to canon- 
ize. South 


| si SAINT, sdnt. v.n. To act with a show of piety. 
| SAVNTED, sant’-€d. a. Holy pes virtuous. 


re. Holy; sacred. Shakspeare. 

A female saint. Bp. 
Fisher. 

SAINT John’s Wort. n.s. A plant. 

SAI/NTLIKE, sdnt’-like, a. Suiting a saint ; becom- 
ing @ saint. Dryden. Resembling a saint. Bacon. 

SAI'NTLY, sdnt’-ié. a. Like a saint; becoming a 
saint. Milton, 

SAVNTSBELL?, sdnts’-bél. n.s. The small bell in 
many churches, so called, because formerly it was 
rung out when the priest came to those words of 
the mass, Sancte, Sancte, Sancte, Deus Sabaoth, 
that all persons who were absent might fall on their 
knees in reverence of the holy office which was 
then going on in the church. Bp. Hail. 

ZMING*, sanv-séém-Ing. a. Having the 
Speers of a saint. Mountagu. 

SAUNTSHIP, sdnt’-shlp. n.s. The character or 
qualities of a saint. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

Duich.] Final 

cause ; end; purpose, Milton. Account; regard 

person or thing. Shakspeare. 

si’/-kar. .s, [sacre, Fr.] A hawk of the 

falcon kind, FHfall. A piece of artllery. Derham. 


SA‘KERET, sdk’-ér-it. 99. nus. The male of a sa- 


kerhawk. Bailey. 

SAL, sAl. n, a Salt. A word often used in 
harmacy.. Moyer. 

SALA/CIOUS }§, si-ld/-shis. a. [salax, Lat. ; salace, 
Fr.] Lustfui ; lecherous. Dryden. 

SALA‘CIOUSLY, sd-l&/-shis-Ié, ad. Lecherously ; 


lustfully. 

SALA‘CITY, si-lds’-sé-td. m.s, [salacitas, Lat] 
Lust; lechery. Brown. 

SA‘/LAD, sil’ Jd. n.s. [salade, Fr.; salaet, Germ.] 
ere of raw herbs; pronounced familiarly sadlet. 

‘atts. 

7° This word is often pronounced as if written sallet ; 
the true pronunciation is, however, more in use and less 
argue than that of asparagus and cucumber would 


SALA'M®, si-lAm’. n.s. [Persian.] A compliment 
of ceremony or respect. Sir 7". Herbert. 


xxvii. [In poetry. Wings. Spenser. A ship; a || SA/LAMANDER(4, sAl’-A-man-dir. n.s. [salaman- 
vessel. A 


ison.— 

the number of ~~ Raleigh. 
lower the pr s, XXVil. 

for abating of pemp or superiorit 
To SAIL, ais nT comes 

sails. Mortimer. To pass by sea. Acts, xxvii. 

swim. Dryden. To pass smoothly along. Shak. 


. Shakspeare 


To SAIL, sdle. v.a. To pass by means of sails. | 


Dryden. To fly through. Pope. 
SATL_BROAD®, shie’-brawd. a. Expanding like a 
sail. Milton 


SAVLABLE*, sd/-lé-bl. a. Navigable ; passable by | 


| 


Cotgrave. 


shipping. 


é 


id is a collective word, noting | 
To strike sail. To | 
A proverbial phrase | 


by the wind with | SA’/LAMANDER'’S Hair. 
| 








dre, Fr.; salamandra, Lat.) An animal supposed 
to live in the fire, and imagined to be very poison- 
ous : but there is no such creature, the name being 
now given to a poor, harmless insect. Bacon. 
n.s. A kind of asbes- 
SA‘LAMANDER'’S Wool. tos, or mineral flax. 
SALAMA/‘NDRINE, s4l-l4-man‘-drin. 140. a. 
sembling a salamander. Spectator. 
SA‘/LARY, s&l-ld-ré. [Sce Graxary.] n.s. [sa- 
laire, Fr.; salarium, Lat.; from sal, i.e. salt, 
which was a part of the pay of the Roman soldiers 


Re- 


Stated hire; annual or aes payment. Sui as 
99 ‘ 


SAL SAL 


(CP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—me, mét 3—pine, pin ;— 


SALE§, sdle. n.s. (sal, Icel.; pyllan, Sax.) The || than salival, and is probably derived from salivosus, 
act eae. Vets , wer & selling ; ot Bg the loarnedly polite, or the politely learned, snatch at 


. roclaimed Ht the shadow of Latin quantity to distinguish themselves 
8) is “i Pes f ae f io oh rh a — i rae 3 from mere English speakers. Hence, in all the words 
ing venal : orion ‘si L A wicker b sket ; per- of this termination, they preserve the penultimate é 

> * . > pe 


A : . long, and place the accent on it; and thus we are 

haps from sallow, in which fish are caught, Spenser. || obliged to do the same in this word, under pain of ap- 

SA‘LEABLE, sa’-l4-bl. 405. a. Vendible ; fit for sale ; peatng illMerate. This penalty, however, Dr. Ash and 
marketable. Carew fir 


. . Perry have incurred, by placing the accent on the 
SA‘LEABLENESS, s&/-ld-bl-nés, n.s. The state of || first syllable ; but Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
being saleable. Barclay, Fenning, and Entick, follow the learned ma- 
SA‘/LEABLY, s&’-lA-blé, ad. In a saleable manner. — , though emeny wrong. W. 
SALEBROSITY?®, sal-é-brds’-2-t8, n. s. [salebrosus, || SA’LLET*, sil’-lit. u.s. [salade, Fr.) A helmet. 
Le A rugged path. Feltham. 


Chaucer. 
SA/LEBROUSS, sal’-¢-brats. a. [salebrosus, Lat.] | 


SA‘LLET, sal’-Iit, 99. = 8. [corrupted from 
Rough ; uneven ; rugged. Cotton. SA’LLETING, sfl’-lit-ing. ] le 
ALE’P*. See Saxoop. 


Boyle. 

s SA’/LLIANCE, sal’-lé-dnse. 113. n. s. [from wd 

SA‘LESMAN, silz'-main. 88. n.s. One who sells The act of issuing forth ; sally. Spenser. Ob. J. 
clothes ready made, Swift. | 


SA‘LLOW, sil’-Id. 327. n.s. [sawe, Fr. ; palb, Sax.) 
SA‘LET*. See SALLET. 


SA’LEWORK, sadle’-wark. n.s. Work for sale ;) 
work carelessly done. Shakspeare. 

SA‘LIANT, sa’-le-Ant. a. [Fr.] [In heraldry.) De- 
notes a lion in a leaping posture, and standing so 
that his right foot is in the dexter point, and his 
hinder lefi foot in the sinister base point of the es-| 
cutcheon, by which it is distinguished from ram-| 

SA’LIENT, s&/-lé-€nt. 115. [sd/-lé-@nt, Perry and | 

Jones ; sa/-lyént, Sheridan, Fulton and Knight.) «. | 

saliens, Lat.] Leaping; bounding ; moving of nheceaheerypgs ee 


eaps. Brown. Beating; panting. Blackmore.|| yy 
3 rngia or shooting with a quick motion. non SA/LLYPORT, sal’-Ié-port. x. s. Mt fog port.) 













A tree of the genus of willow. Dryden. 

SA‘/LLOW §, sal/-ld. a. [salo, Germ.; sale, Fr.) 
Sickly; yellow. Rowe. 

SA’/LLOWNESS, sal’-ld-nés. 2. s. Yellowness ; 
sickly paleness, Addison. 

SA/LLY 6, sal’-lé. n. s. [sallie, Fr.] Eruption ; issue 
from a place besieged; quick e . Bacon. 
Range; excursion. Locke. Flight; volatile or 
sprightly exertion. Stilling fleet. ape ; levity; 
extravagant flight; frolick; wild gayety; exor- 
bitance, Wotton. 

To SA'LLY, sal’-Ié. v.n. To make an eruption ; to 





sa AGO’ , sagt. ns. (saligot, Fr.) Water-|| 5 parte ties be tp Baca a me 
SA'LICK®, lik. §%: [Fr | Belonging to the | corruption of the Latin salgama, salted meats.) A 
SA LIQUE®, ¢ : 3 French law, by virtue of || ™xture of chopped meat and pickled berrings 
with oil, vinegar, pepper, and onions. 
SA‘'LMON §, sAm/-mfin. 401. n. s. [salmo, Lat. ; sal- 
mon, Fr.) A fish. Walton. 
SA’/LMONTROUT, sam-man-trdit’. n. s. A trout 
ane dicen [aie ame, Pe. Som fs 
* t 
As this word is derived from the Latin salinus +. sig oat eascondslle wid ns y ST. WO ee 
yy aenien & syllable, the accent ought, according to|| Germ. sal.) A spacious 1all or room ; a sort of 
the general rule of formation, 503, to remove to the first. state-room. Chambers. 
This aceentuation, however, is adopted only by Dr. SALOOP*, sh-ld6p’. n. s. [salep, Eran’ A prepara- 
Johnson, Buchanan, and Bailey; as Sheridan, Kenrick, tion from the root of a species of orchis : properly 
Ash, Nares, W. Johnston, Scott, Perry, Barclay, Fen- salep, but commonly called saloop. Synopsis of the 
ning, Entick, and Smith, eccent the second sylla- Materia Alimentaria. 
en _ || SALPI’CON, siil-pé’-kan. ns. A kind of farce put 
SA‘LINOUS, si-li’-nds. a. [salinus, Lat.] Consisting || into holes. cut in legs of beef, veal, or mution. 
of salt ; constituting salt. | Bacon. 
Dr. Johnson, in his folio dictionary, accents this) SALSAMENTA/RIOUS, s&l-si-mén-ta/-ré-ds. a. 
wor on the first syllable, in which he is followed by his salsamentarius, Lat.] Belonging to salt things. 
— hse the — but, - pot word 7! cog ict. 
derived from t tin wor inus, and with the ' , ° 
aa ‘umber of 5 a it ought to be accented on SA'LSTEY, ot-08 0 ee dS ge Fac eos 
= — _ - i- \| acidus, Lat.] ” Having a taste seetibed of salt- 
Balt Ye si-ll’-va. soe (6.) ns. fim) Brey nee AE yee I Bes 
ing thatis spit up; but it more strictly signifies || s p ar Tsv es © : 
that juice whic is separated by the glands called a ay hon rr 7-? ae ee a Baler leper 
salival. Quincy. ° » bat. : 
36> As this wor ia a perfect Latin word, all our dic- | nate <All. 84. 2.8 [salt Goth.: realc, Sex.; caf 
9 . * . . , “?) ’ *. : ’ 


tionaries very properly accent it on the second syllable, ; 
503. But « oot ekich is a formative of our owe. has|} Lat.) A body whose two essential properties seem 
no auch title to the penultimate accent: this pronuncia-|} to be, dissolubility in water and a pungent sapor : 
tion, however, is adopted Wy Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ash, Dr. it is an active, incombustible substance : it gives all 
Kenrick, Scott, Barclay, Fenning, Entick, and John- bodies consistence, and preserves them from cor- 
son’a quarto; but Mr. Perry and Dr. Johnson's folio Fashion, and occasions all the variety of tastes. 


 noggein pont snc syllable, and, in my opin- is) ‘Taste; smack. Shak. Wit; merriment. 


SALI'VAL. sal’-4-vil, or sf-li’-val. [See Sariva.] 
SA’LIVARY, sal’--va-ré. 
a. Relating to spitde. Grew. 

To ~ at lyse v.a. To purge by the || gafacious. Shakspeare. 
salival glands. Pv wseman. SALT, sAlt. ». a. To se wi . St. . ¥. 

sel Genes aiibvi'ebta. ne A method of|l 2tte to's o feowk, ald FY a ag ony am, 
cilre much practised of late in venereal, scrof-||  \eaping or jumpin ’'B. Jonson. Ob. T. 
ulous, and other obstinate cases, by promoting a|| g ALT NT tal nt. a. [saltans, Lat.] Jumping ; 
secretion of spittle. Quincy. dain. : 

SALIVVOUS, sA-ll'-vas, or sil’-¢-vas, 103. {si-ll/-vas, SALTA'TION sAl-th/-shdn. 84. .s. [saltatio, Lut} 
Fulton and Knight.] a. Consisting of sputle ; hav-)| The act of dancing or jumping. Per ’ Beal; 
ing the nature of spittle. Wiseman. palpitation. Wiseman. : : 

XK As this word has somewhat more of a Latio nepect || 7° yi this word comes —w from the Latia, and 


~ 


which males only inherit. Shakspeare. 
SALINA’TION §*, sal-é-nd’-shan. nm. s. [salinator, 

TK Ce of washing with salt liquor, Greenhill. 
SALINE, sa-line’, or s’-llne. a. [sa/inus, Lat.] Con- 
sisting of salt ; constituting salt. Brown. 








Tillotson. 

SALT, salt. a. Having the taste of salt : as, salt fish. 
Shak. Impregnated with salt. Bacon. Abound- 
ing with salt. Jer. xvii. [salax, Lat.) Lecherous} 








SAL SAN 
—nd, move, nér, ndt;—thbe, thb, bd’ ;—dil ;—pdand;—thin, rHis. 


the ¢ is carried off to commence the second ayllable, the verb, The mute / is certainly countenanced in this 
@ has not the broad sound as in salt, but goes into the word by calve and halve ; but as they are very irregu- 
general sound of that letter; in the same manner as the lar, and are the only words where the / ia silent in this 
« in minate is not pronounced like the peculiar situation, (for valve, delve, solve, &c., have the | pro- 
sound of that letter in full, but like the w in dull, 177. nounced,) and as this word is of Latin original, the é 
W. ought certainly to be preserved in both words : for, to 
ah — same a — mIRC to Lge! y differ- 
. . ent things, is a Gefect in language that ought, as much as 
ns ar wsccge Pal aaa the pigeons much affect possible: to be avolded.—Bee Bows, and Pauttr. W. 
SA/LTCELLAR, sAlv’-sél-lir. 88. n. s. [saliere, Fr.] || To SALVE, sAlv. v.a. [salbon, Goth. ; salben, Germ. ; 
Vessel of salt set on the table. Wotton. realpian, Sax.] To cure with medicaments ap- 
SA‘LTER, sal’-dr. 98. n.s. One who salts. Green- = . Spenser. "To help; to remedy. Sidney. To 
ull. One who sells salt. Camden. elp or save by a salro, an excuse, or reservation. 
SA/LTERN, silt’-érn, n. s. A salt-work. Mortimer. Hooker. [salvo, Lat.] To salute. Spenser. 
SA‘LTIER, sal’-téer. n. s. [saultiere, Fr.] Term of || SA’LVER, sfl/-vir, 98. 2. s. A plate on which any 
heraldry. Peacham. Tr is presented. Pope. 
SALTINBA‘NCO, silt-In-bang’-ké. n. s. [saltare in || SA’L VO, s&l'-vd. [See Sartatioy.] n. s. [salvo 
hanco.] A quack or mountebank. Brown. jure, Lat.] An exception, a reservation ; an excuse. 
SA’/LTISH, salv-ish. a. Somewhat salt. Mirror for | King Charles. 
Magistrates. -SAMA‘RITANS®, sf-mir’-d-tan. n. s. One of an an- 
SA'LTLESS, silt’-lés, a. Insipid ; not tasting of salt. || cient sect among the Jews, still subsisting in some 
SA'LTLY, sdlv-lé. ad. With taste of salt; in a salt}; paris of the Levant, under the same name. St. 


SA'LTCAT,, sAlt’-k4t. n. s. A lump of salt, made at 


manner. Luke, x. 
SA‘LTNESS, shlt’-nés. n.s, Taste of salt, Bacon.| SAMA‘/RITAN?®, sd-mar’-é-tin. a. Pertaining to the 
State of being salt. Beaumont and Fletcher. Samaritans; denoting the ancient sort of Hisbrew 


characters, or alphabet. Walton. 
SAMA‘/RRA®*. See Simar. 
. ii. SAME §, shme. a. [same, Icel.; sama, samo, M. 
SALT-WORK®, capers n.s. A saltern; a place Goth.) Not difterest not another 5 idemienl 8 ‘a 
where salt is made. ison. ing of the like kind, sort, or de . Sidney. t 
SA’ LTY*, sal’-té. a. Somewhat salt. Cotgrave. | which was mentioned before. riel, i 
Wholesome horbads!; prometing Weal Philips || pouch : es; yams, egrening ogetiary rem 
. : . Phillips. : as, i , ag } 7 
SALU'BRIOUSLY*, sti ‘-bré-ds-lé. ad. So ai py pcan, to work together.] Together. Spenser. 
romote health. Burke. Ib. T. 
SALU’BRITY, s4-li’-bré-té. n. s. [salubrité, Fr.] || SA’MENESS, sime’-nés. n. s, Identity; the state of 
Wholesomeness; healthfulness, Bullokar. being not another; not different. King Charles. 
SA’LUTARINESS, sal’-li-ta-ré-nés. n. s. Whole- | Undistinguishable resemblonce. Stwi/?. 
anne 3 quality of contributing to health or spel p 8. Le, a, old Fr.] A sort of 
Salety. | silk stufl. Chaucer. » Ae 
SA/LUTARY §, sAl’-lh-té-ré. a. [salutaire, Fr. ; salu- | SA‘ MLET,, sim’-lét. n. 8. [sulmonet, or salmoniet.] A 
turis, Lut.] Wholesome ; healthful; safe; advan-|| little salmon. Walton, ; 
tageous ; Contributing to health or safety. Ray. SA’MPHIRE, sdm/-fir. 140. n. s, [saint Pierre, Fr. 
SALUTATION , sAl-ld-t4/-shdn. n.s.[Fr.; saluda-|| A plant preserved in pickle. Miller. 
yma The act or style of saluting ; greeting. gpetnedigc §, —— n. ip i 3 eh 
uton, shown that Judgement may be made of the . 
SALU/TATORY*, si-li’-t4-tr-. n. s. [salutatori-|| Raleigh. Example. Fairfax. ; 
um, low Lat.] Place of greeting. Milton, Ob. T.|| To SA’/MPLE, sim’-pl. v. a. To show something 
To SALU'TE 4, sa-lite’. v.a. [suluto, Lat.; saluer,|| similar i to example. Mede. 
Fr.) To greet ; to hail. Shak. To please; to grat- || SA‘/MPLER, sam’-pl-dr. 98. n. s. lenenoter, Lat.J A 


SALT-PAN, sAlv’-pan. 2a. s. [salt and pan, or pit. 
pg tia shlt/-ph. , Pit where salt is ae 





ify. Shak, To kiss. Addison. pattern of work ; a — Vicliffe. A piece 
SALU’TE, sA-lite’, n. s. Salutation; grecting.|| worked by young girls for improvement. Milton. 
Brown. A kiss. Roscommon. | SA‘NABLE 4, sdn’-nd-bl. 535. a. [sanable, old Fr.; 


| sanabilis, Lat.] Curable; susceptive of remedy ; 


SALU’TER, s4-lt’-tar. 98. n. s. He who salutes. 
remediable. More. 


SALUTYFEROUS, sal-li-ti?-fér-ds. a. [salutifer, 


Lat.] Healthy ; bringing health. Ricaut. . 
“hi sya: 67 Mr. Nares, Buchanan, and W. Johnston, pronounce 
SAL ABVLIT Y, sal-s il 2.18 n.s. Possibility of || “tie @ in the first syllable of this word long ; but Mr. 
being received to everlasting life. Sanderson. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Entick, more properly, short. 


SA’LVABLE$, sal’'-va-bl. 0. a. [old Fr.; salvo, Buchanan, only, makes the same ain eanative long; 

oe. Possible to be saved. Decay of Chr. Piety. bat Mr. Sheridan, Scott, W. Johnston, Perry, and En- 
SA’'LVAGE, sfl/-vidje. a. [sui/vage, old Fr.]|| tick, short. Mr. Sheridan and Buchanan are the only 
Wild; rade; cruel: now spoken and written orthoépists from whom we can gather the sound of this 


samge —_— in apr oe oy rire long, oe 

‘ r “ait; t rt, as it ought to be, from the shortening 

sar y coat ei ig apo er Saolag geod power of the anteponultinate accent,.—See Gnanany. 
from a wreck. Blackstone. ° . 

SALVA’TION, sal-va’-shdn. n. s. [salvatio, low Lat.] aay 
; hecervation from eternal death ; reception to the |! s NATIVE, shu’-n&-tiv. 158. [See Dowattve.] a. 

SA EVATORY, sil ch-tdr-d "512. n.s. [salvatoire || [sano, Lat. Powerful to cure ; healing. Bacon. 
Fr. ‘4 place whee ane thing is preserved. Hale. || SANATIV NESS, san’-ni-tiv-nés. n. s. Power to 

SALVE §, salv. 78. mn. s. f ealp, Sax. ; salbon, Goth.} 





| SANA’TION, s&.nd’-shin. n.s. [sanatio, Lat.] The 
act of curing. Wise: 








cure. 
\SA/NCERELL*. n. s. A corruption of saintsbell ; 





A glutinous matter ve ied to wounds and hurts 5 |) "hich see. : 
anemplaster, Shak. Help; remedy. Hammond. |) 7 ga/NCTIFICATE®, sfngk/-t0-(0-kite. rv. a 
Xr Dr. Johnson tells us that this word is originally and || _ [sanctifico, low Lat.| To sanctify. Borrow, Ob. 7: 





properly saif'; which, having salves in the plural, the Ht SANCTYIFICA/TION, isingk-té f&kh'-shan. 408. 
singular, in time, was borrowed from it: sealf, Saxon, )| ms, [Fr.] The state of being freed, or act of free- 
undoubtedly from salous, Latin. There is some diver- |) jie from the dominion of sin, for the time to come. 


sity among our orthoépists about the / in this word : . : : 

er rep v orb, Mr. Sheridan marke i to he pronounced cor eas act of making holy ; consecration. 
. Smith, W. Johnaton, and Barclay, make it mute; |) | YOM : 

Mr. Bente ‘and Mr. Perry give it both ways; and Mr. | SA/‘NCTIFIFR, singk’-t¢-fLdr ns. He that sane 


Neres says it ia mute in the noun, but sounded in the || fies or makes holy, Derham. 
i01 








eel 


SAN SAP 





To SA'‘NCTIFY §, singk’-té-f 1. v. a. (sanetifier, Fr.; |; SA’/NDY, sind’. a. Abounding with sand; fall of 


sunctifico, Lat.) ‘To free from the power of sin for 
the time to come. Heb. ix. To make holy. <Ad- 
dison. To make a means of holiness. Hi . To 
make free from guilt. Dryden. To secure from 


violation. P 


SANCTIMO/NIOUS §, singk-té-md/-né-ds. a. [sane- || 


timonia, Lat.] Saintly ; having the appearance of 
sanctity. Milton. 


SANCTIMO/NIOUSLY®, singk-t-md/-né-ds-lé.ad. | 


With sanctimony, Beaumont and Fletcher, 

SANCTIMO/NIOUSNESS*, — sdngk-té-md/-né-ds- 
re n. 8, State or quality of being sanctimonious. 

sh. 

SA/NCTIMONY, sfingk’-té-md-né. n. s. [sanctimo- 
nia, Lat.) Holiness; scrupulous austerity ; ap- 

arance of holiness. igh. 

SA‘/NCTION $, sdngk’-shdn. 408. n. s. [Fr.; sanctio, 
Lat.] The act of confirmation which gives to any 
thing its obligatory power ; ratification. B. Jonson. 

law ; a decree ratified. ham. 

To SA/NCTION®*, sdngk’-shdn. v. a. To give a 
sanction to. Burke. ° 

SA/NCTITUDE, sdngk’-té-tdde. n. ta Lat.] 
Cd A peered: saintliness. Milton. 

SA/NCTIT , singk’-té-t¢. n. s. [sanctitas, Lat.] Ho- 
liness; the state of being holy. Shak. Goodness; 
the quality of being > purity ; godliness. Ad- 
dison. Saint; holy being. Milton. 

To SA/NCTUARIZE, singk’-tshd-A-rize. v.a. To 
shelter by means of sacred privileges. Ob. J. 

SA/‘NCTUARY 6, sdngk’-tshd-f-ré. 463. n. s, [sanc- 
tuaire, Fr.; sanctuarium, Lat.] A holy place; holy 
ground. Properly the penetralia, or most retired 
and awful part o 
protection ; a sacred asylum; whence a sanctuary 
man, one who takes shelter in a holy place. Bacon. 
Shelter; protection. Dryden, 

SAND §, sand. n.s. [pand, Sax.; sand, Dan. and 
Dutch.] Particles of stone not conjoined, or stone 
broken to powder. Woodward. rren country 
covered with sands. Knolles. 

To SAND*, sind. ».a, To force or drive upon the 
sands. Burton, 

SA'NDAL, sfa’-dAl. 88. n, s. iovetet, Fr. ; sanda- 
lium, Lat.] A loose shoe. Milton, 

SA/‘NDARACH, san’-da-rik. n. s. [sanduraca, Lat.] 
A mineral of a bright-red colour, not much unlike 
to red arsenick. Builey. A white gum oozing out 
of the juniper-tree, Bailey. 

SA‘NDBLIND, sdnd’-bllnd, a. (sand and blind.] 
Having a defect in the eyes, by which small par- 
ticles appear to fly before them. Shakspeare. 

ANDES X Tree, sind’-bdks-tréé. n. s. A plant. 
aeeudler. 

SA‘NDED, sfn’-déd. a. Covered with sand; barren. 
Mortimer. Of a sandy colour, which is one of the 
true denotements of a blood-hound. Shak. Short- 
sighted. Grose, 

SA/‘NDEEL*, sind’-dél. n.s. A kind of eel com- 
monly found at about half a foot deep under the 


sand. 
SA‘NDERLING, sfn’-dar-IIng. n.s. A bird. Ca- 


rew. 

SA‘NDERS, sAn’-darz. n.s. [santalum, Lat.] A pre- 
cious kind of Indian wood. Sir 7°. Herbert. 

SA/NDFVER, sdnd’-év-dr. n.s. The recrement that 
is made when the materials of glass, namely, sand 
and a fixed lixiviate alkali, having been first baked 
together, and kept long in fusion, the mixture casts 
ap the superfluous salt, which the workmen afier- 
wards take off with ladles, and lay by as little 
worth. Boyle. 

SA‘NDHEAT®, sfnd/-héét. n. s. Warmth of hot 
sand in chymical operations, 

SA/NDINESS*, sdo -d-nés. n. s. The state of being 
sandy. Sout 

SA‘NDISH. s 
of sand 5 loose 5 not close ; not com 

SA/'NDSTONF, sand/-stone. n. 5. 


ct. Evelyn. 
tone of a loose 


a temple. Milton. A place of || 


sand. Shakspeare. Consisting of sand; unsolid. 


Bacon. 

‘SANE, sAne. a. [sanus, Lat. ; healthy. 

SANG, sAng. The preterit a Sane Exod. v 

SANG-FROI™, sing’ -frwa’. n. s. [Fr.] Coolness; 

gga from agitation : an affected phrase. Nher- 

idan, 

'SANGUI/FEROUS, sing-gwif-fér-as. a. [sanguifer, 
Te Conveyin boetf Diathani; : he 
SANGUIFICA’T -e patie oe n. . 
‘r.; sanguis and fucio, Lat.] “ production 
bod the sedate of the Aste into blood. Ar- 

not. 

SA/NGUIFIER, sfng’-gwé-fl-dr. n.s. [samgwis and 

| ici Lat Producer of en 340 sanguis 

o SA’NG , SAng’-gwé-fl. . 0. ; 

and facio +, Tetpreduce blood, Hdaie! 

\SA/NGUINARY, sdng’-gwe-ni-ré. a. [sangvine- 

nitettaay deewacr is taps 
A ARY, -gwe-na-re. n.s. i- 
VNGUINES, sing” Aiea Fr 

SA’NG , sang’-gwin. . a, [sanguin, Fr. ; 
sanguinenus, from sa bs Lat.] Red; having the 
colour of blood. Milton. Abounding with 
more than any other humour; cheerful. Brown. 
Warm; ardent; confident. Swi/?. 

SA’/NGUINE, sdng’-gwin. n. s. colour. Spen- 
ser. The blood-stone, with which cutlers sanguine 
their hilts. Cotgrave. 

To SA‘NGUINE®, sing’-gwin. rv. a. To make of a 
sanguine colour; to varnish with sanguine. Min- 
sheu. 'To stain with blood. Fanshaee. 

| SA/NGUINELY*, shag’ -gwiu-lé. ad. With suageine- 

ness; ardently ; confidently. Ld. Chesterfield. 

| SA/NGUINENESS, sfng’-gwin-nés. ) n. s. Ardour; 

SANGUINITY, sing-gwin’-¢-1é. heat of ex- 

tation; confidence. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

SANGUI/NEOUS, — a. [sanguineus, 

re Constituting blood. Brown. Abounding with 

blood, Arluthnot, 

SA’NHEDRI, sin’-hé-drim. n. s. [Hebrew.] The 
chief council ——— Jews, consisting of sev- 
enty elders, over whom the high priest presided. 


Patrick. 

ser oe sin’-é-kl. 405. n.s. [Fr.; sanicula, Lat.] 

ant, f 

SA'NIES, sh'-né-Iz. n.s. [Lat.] Thin matier ; se- 

rous excretion. Wiseman. 

_SA‘NIOUS, si/-né-ds. 314. a. Running a thin, serous 

|__ matter, not a well-digested pus. Wiseman. 

SA/NITY. sin’-¢-té. n.s. [sanitas, Lat.] Soundness 
of mind. va aa se 

SANK, sfingk. The pert of sink, Sidney. 

SANS, sdnz. . [Fr.] Without. Shak. Ob. J. 

SA‘NSCRIT*, sdn’-skrit. n. s. [san or sam, and 
skreeta.] The learned language of the Bramins of 
India; the parent of all the Indian languages. 
Fraser, 

SA/‘NTER*. See Saunter. 

|SANTON®, stn-tin’. n. 5. One of the Turkish 
riests; a kin rvis, regar the vulgar 
a sont. Sir 7’. Herbert. : a 

SAP §, sip. n.s. [peepe, Sax.; sap, Dutch.] The vital 
juice gg! wae the juice that circulates in trees and 
erbs. Spenser. 

To SAP §, stp. v.a, [sapper, Fr.; sappare, Ital.) 
To undermine; to subvert by digging ; to mine. 


Ay 
To SAP, sAp. v.n. To proceed by mine; to proceed 


invisibly. Tatler. 








; | palatable ; making a powe 
nd/Ish. a. Approaching to the nature skprprry, 


SAP*, sip. n.s. [In military language.] A sort of 
mine. 


'SA‘PHIRE. See SarpHire. 


Lat.) Tastefvl; 


SA’PID §, sfp’-id. 544. a. Sor ar gat el 
ul stimulation upon 


alate. Brow: 
n. s. Tastefulness ; 
power of stimulating 


nm. 
-pid’-4-4d, 

SA‘PIDNESS, shp/-Id-nés. 
the palate. Brown. 


aot Bible kind, that easily crumbles into sand. |, SA’/PIENCE 4, sd’-pé-énse. n. s. [Fr.; sapientia, Lat.] 


Wisdon. ; sageness ; cae rew. 


SAR 


SAT 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ~—tibe, tab, bill ;—dil ;—pétind ;—thin, THis. 


BA/PIENT, s&/-pé-nt. a. [sapiens, Lat.) Wise ; |) 


sage. Milton. 
SAPIE’ 


NTIALS, sh-pé-4n/-shdl. a. Affording lessons | SA'RDEL, sar’-dél. 


of wisdom. Bp. Richardson. 

SA'PLESS, sap’-lés. a. [pepleay, Sax.; saploos, 
eggs Wanting sap ; wanting vital juice. Shak. 
Dry 5 0 ; husky. Dryden, 

SA’‘PLING, sap’-ling. n. s. A young tree ; a young 


aut. Shakspeare. 
SAPON A‘/CEOUS, sip-d-ni’-shds. 357. Ya. (apo, 

: at. 
py j resembling soap; having the qualities ol 


SA‘PONARY, sap’-pd-na-ré 
soap. Boyle. 
84'POR, si/-pér. 166. n.«. [Lat.] Taste; power 
of affecting or sumulating the palate. Brown. 
SAPORIFICK, sAp-}-rit-fik. 530. a. enya 
Fr.; supor and facio, Lat.) Having the power to 
roduce tastes. 
SA’POROUS*, sd’-par-ds. a. Savoury. Bailey. 
SA/PPER*, sdp’-par. n.s. [sappeur, Fr.] A kind of 
miner. T'ransi. of Boccalim. 
SA’/PPHICK®, sa?-fik. a. [Sapphicus, Lat., from 
ppho, who invented or particularly used this 
kind of metre.) Denoting a kind of verse used by 
the Greeks and Latins, consisting of eleven sylla- 
bles or five feet, of which the first, fourth, and fiflh, 
are trochees, the second a spondee, and the thirda 
dactyle, in the first three lines of each stanza, which 
closes with a fourth consisting only of a dactyle and 


spomlee. Mason. 

SA’PPHIRE, saf-fir. 140, 415. n. s. [sapphirus, 
Lat.] A precious stone of a bright blue colour. 
Woodward. 

SA’PPHIRINE, saf-fir-lne. 149, a. Made of sap- 
hire ; resembling sapphire. y 

SA'PPINESS, sip’-pé-nés. n. s. The state or the 
ey of abounding in sap; succulence ; juiciness, 

SAPPY, sfp’-pé. a. [rept Sax.] Abounding in 
sap 5 juicy ; succulent, Mortimer. 

; weak. 


Young ; not 


reas 
SA‘R 
" Span.; sarabande, Fr.] A Spanish dance. Arbuth- 
not 


SARACE/NICK*, sdr-A-sén’-ik. ir Denoting 

SARACE/NICAL}*, sdr-d-sén’-¢-kAl. § the architec- 
ture of the Saracens, or the modern Gothick. 
Johnson. 

SA’RCASM §, sar’-kAzm. n.s. [sarcasme, Fr. ; sor- 
casmus, Lat.; capxatw, Gr.] A keen reproach ; a 
taunt; a gibe. aan 

SA RCA'STICA L, sar-kas’-t¢-kAl. ) a. Keen ; taunt- 

SARCA‘/STICK, sir-kas'-tlk, 509.§ ing; severe. 


uth. 

SARCA‘/STICALLY, sar-ks’-té-kal-é. ad. Taunt- 
ingly; severely. Hammond. 

SA’RUEN ET, sarse’-nét. n. s. [supposed to be seri- 
cum sarucenicum, Lal.] Fine, thin woven silk. 
Shakspeare. 

To SA/RCLE, sfr’-kl. v. a. [sarcler, Fr. ; sarculo, 
Lat.) To weed corn. Ainsworth. 

SARCOCE’LE, sar-kd-séél’, [See Hyproceve.} 
n. 8. [odpg and xhrn, Gr.; sarcocele, Fr.J A fleshy 
excrescence of the testicles, which sometimes grows 
so large as to stretch the scrotum much beyoud its 
natural size. Quincy. 

SARCOMA, sar-ké/-ma. 92. n.s. [odpxupa.] A 
fleshy excrescence, or lump, growing in any part 
of the body, especially the nostrils. Bailey. 

SARCO/PHAGOUS, ‘sar-kéf-fa-gas. 587. a. 
and So. w.] Flesh-eating ; feeding on flesh. 

SAR ‘OP TAG US*, sar-kOf-fa-gahs. n. s. 
A sort of stone coffin or grave, in which the an- 
cients laid those bodies which were not to be burn- 


ed. Addison. 

SARCO’PHAGY, sar-kéf-fa-jt. 518. n. s. [adpg 
and ere) The practice of eating flesh. Brown. 
SARCO’TICK, sar-kév'-tik. 509. m. 8. [oagt, Gr. ; 
surcotique, Fr.] A medicine which fills up ulcers 

with new : the same as incarnative. Wise- 


Hayward. [cjnw.] Musty ; tainted ; || 
ty. Barret. 
ABAND, shr/-rf-bind, 824. n. 2. [carobande, || 


Lat.] The act of weeding ; plucking up weeds. 

Dict 

| SA'RDINE Stone, sar’-dine-stone. 140, n. &. 

| SA‘/RDIUS, sar’-dé-ds, or sar’-jé-ds. 293, 294. 

A sort of precious stone. Rev. iv. 

SARDONIANS®, sar-dé/-né-din. 2 a. Forced or feign- 

SARDO'NICK*, sar-dén’-ik. { ed, as applied to 

laughter, smiles, or grins. Spenser. 

SA/RDONYX, sa&r’-dé-niks. n.s. A precious stone. 
Woodward, 

SARK, sark. n.s. [pypic, pyne, Sax.) A common 
word, in our northeru counues, for a shirt or shift. 
Arbuthnot. 

|SARN, sarn. n. s. A British word for pavement, or 

| stepping-stones. 

SAK ?LIER, sir’-pléér, n.s. [sarpilliere, Fr.] A 
piece of canvass for wrapping up wares ; a packing- 
| cloth. Bailey. 
SA’RRASINE, sar’-ri-sia. n.s. A kind of birth- 


wort. Bailey. 
7 s. Botha 





'SA‘RSA, src, 
SARSAPARI/LLA, s&r-si-pf-ril’-IA. § tree and an 
herb. Ainsworth. 

SARSE §. sarse. n.s. [sassure, Fr.] A sort of fine 
lawn sieve. Barret. 

| T'o SARSE, sarse. v. a. [sasser, Fr.] To sift through 
a sarse or searse. iley. 

SART, sart. n. s. [In gerbe, A piece of wood- 
land turned into arable. Builey. 

SARTO/RIUS*, sar-td’-ré-ds. “n. s. [sartor, Lat.] 
The muscle which serves to throw one leg across 
the other, called the tailor’s muscle. Paley. 

| SASH §, sish. 2. s. [from the wrapper or turban of 
| the East, called tle shash.] A belt worn by way 
of distinction ; a silken band worn by officers in the 

army, and by the clergy over their cassocks; a 

riband worn round the waist by ladies. Stack- 
house. A window so formed as to be let up and 
down b | eg (chassis, Fr.] Swift. 

To SASH , Sash. rv. a. To dress with a sash. Burke. 
To furnish with sash windows. 

| SA’SHOON, sash’-66n. n.s. A kind of leather stuff- 
ing putinto a boot for the wearer’s ease. Ains- 


worth. 
SA’/SSAFRAS, s&s’-sd-fris. n.s. A tree. 
SASSE*, sds. n. s. [sas, Dutch.) A kind of sluice, 
or lock, on navigable rivers. word occurs in 
our old statutes. 
‘SAT, sat. The preterit of sit. 
SA'TAN*, sd'-tan, or sdt/-tin, n.s, [Heb.] The 
devil. Rev. xii. 


X~ This word is frequently pronounced as if written 
Sattan; but making the first syllable long is so agreea- 
ble to analogy, that it ought to be indulged wherever 
custom will permit, and apres in proper names, 
Cato, Plato, &c., have now universally the penultimate 
a long and slender; and no good reason can given 
why the word in question should not join this class: if 
the short quantity of the ain the original be alleged, 
for an answer to this see Principles, Ko. 544, and the 
word Satine. Mr. Nares and Seohanan, only, adopt 
the second sound; but Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Sheridan, 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, En- 
tick, and, if we may judge by the position of the accent, 
Dr. Ash and Bailey, the first.—See The Keg to the Clas- 
sical Pronunciation vf Greek, Latin, and Scripture 

| Proper Names, under the word. W. 


SATA/NICAL®, sA-thn’-né-kal, 
SATA'NICK®, sf-tan’-nik. 509. 





a. Belonging to 
the devil ose 





[capf | a from the devil; evil; false; malicious. 
alt 


on. 
[Lat.] || SATA/NICALLY®, s4-tin/-né-kal-ld. ad. With mal- 


ice or wickedness suiting the devil; diabolically. 
Hammond. ; 
SA’/TANISM®*, sd’-tan-izm. n.s, A’ diabolical dispo- 
sition. Eleg. on Donne's Death. 
SA‘TANIS *, sa/-tin-ist. n.s. A wicked person. 


| Granger. 
SATCHEL, shish’-il. n.s. [seckel, Germ.; sacculus, 
Lat.] A little bag : commonly a bag used by school- 
. Shakspeare. : 


man, boys 
SARCULA’TION, sér-kd-Jd’-shdn. n.s. [sarculus, || To SATES, sale. v. a. [ax Lat.] To satiate; to 


SAT 





SAT 


(UP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


glut; to pall; to feed beyond natural desires. Mil- || 


ton, 
SA’/TELESS’, sdte’-lés. a. Insatiable. Young. 
SATELLITES, sit’-tél-lite. [sit’-12l-lhe, Sheridan, 
Jones, Perry, Fulton and Knight ; sh-tél'-ih, Ken- 
rick.] n. 8. [satelles, Lat.; satellite, Fr.] A small 
planet revolving round a larger. Locke. 


&> Pope has, by tho license of his art, accented the plu- 
ral of this word upon the second syllable, and, like the 
Latin plural, has given it four syllables: 

“Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
“ Why Jove's satellites are tess than Jove.” 
Essay on Man. 
This, howevor, is only pardonable in poetry, and, it may 
be added, —— poetry.—See Antiropes and Mittt- 
PEDES. . 


SATELLI'TIOUS, sit-tél-lish’-As. a. Consisting of 
satellites. Cheyne. 

To SA'TIATES$, sd/-shé-dte. v. a. [satio, Lat.] To 
satisfy ; to fill. Bacon. ‘To glut; to pall; to fill be- 
yond natural desire. Locke. To gratify desire. K. 
Charles. 'To saturate ; to impregnate with as much 
as can be contained or imbibed. Newton. 

SA‘TIATE, sd’-shé-dte. a, Glutted; full of satiety. 


Pore. 
SATIA’TION®, sd-shé-d/-shin. n.s. The state of 
being filled. Whitaker. 


SA‘TIETY, sa-tl’-4-t2, 460. n. s. [satietas, Lat.; sati- |) 


eté, Fr.] Fulness beyond desire or pleasure ; more 
than enough ; wearisomeness of plenty; state of 
being palled or glutted. Shakspeare. 


yr The sound of the second syllable of this word has 
been grossly mistaken by the generality of speakers ; 
nor is it mach to be wondered at. 7'i, with the accent 
on it, succeeded by a vowel, is a very uncommon pre- 
dicament for an English syllable to be under; and 
therefore it is not surprising, that it has becn almost 
universally confounded with on apparently similar, but 
really different, assemblage of accent, vowels, and con- 
sonants. So accustomed is the ear to the aspirated 
sound of t, when followed by two vowels, that, when- 
ever these appear, we are aptto annex the very same 
sound to that letter, without attending to an essential 
circumstance in thia word, which distinguishes it from 
every other in the language. There is no English word 
of exactly the same form with satiety, and therefore it 
cannot, like most other words, be tried by its peers ; 
but analogy, that grand resource of reason, will as 
clearly determine, in this case, as if the most positive 
evidence were produced, 

In the first place, then, the sound commonly given to the 
second syllable of this word, which is that of the first 
of si-lence, as if written sa-si-e-ty, is never found annex- 
ed to the same letters throughout the whole language. 
T, when succeeded by two vowels, in every instance but 
the word in question, sounds exactly like sk ; thus sa- 
tiate, erpatiate, &c., are pronounced as if written sa- 
she-ate, ex-pa-she-ate, &c., and not sa-se-ate, ex-pa-se- 
ate, &c.; and, therefore, if the t must be aspirated in 
this word, it ought at least to assume that aspiration 
which is found among similar assemblages of letters, 
and, instead of sa-si-e-ty, it ought to be sounded sa-shi- 
e-ty: in this mode of pronunciation a greater parit 
might be pleaded ; nor should we introduce a new aspi- 
ration to reproach our language with needless irregu- 
larity. But, if we once cast an eye on those conditions 
on which we give an aspirated sound to the dentals, 26, 
we shall find both these methods of pronouncing this 
word equally remote from analogy. In almost every 
termination where the consonants t, d, c, and s, precede 
the vowels ca, ia, i¢, io, &c., as in martial, soldier, sus- 
Picion, confusion, anrious, prescience, &c., the accent 
is on the syllable immediately before these consonants, 
and they all assume the bea orlgreery but in £ gyptia- 
cum, elephantiasis, hendiadis, society, anxiety, science, 
&c., the accent is immediately after these consonants, 
and the ¢, d, c, and z, ate pronounced as free from aspi- 
ration as the same letters in tiar, dict, cion, Inion, &c.: 
the position of the accent makes tho whole difference. 
But, if analogy in our own language were silont, the 
uniform pronunciation of words from the learned Jan- 
guages, where these letters occur, would be sufficient 
to decide the dispute. Thus in elephantiasis, Miltia- 
des, satietas, &c., the antepenultimate syllable ti is al- 
ways pronounced like the English noun tie ; vor should 
we dream of givicg ti the aspirated sound in these 
words, though there would be exuctly the same reason 


for it as in satiety ; for, except in very few instances, as 
we pronounce Latin in the ana of our own lan- 
guage, no reason can be given why wo should pro- 
nounce the antepenultimate syllable in satietas one 
way, and that in satiety another. 

should have thought my time thrown away in so minute 

an investigation of the pronunciation of this word, if I 

had not found the best judges er about it. That 

Mr. Sheridan supposed it ought to be pronounced sa-s- 

e-ty is evident from his giving this word as an instance 

of the various sounds of t, and telling us that here it 
sounds s. Mr. Garrick, whom I consulted on this word. 

told me, if there were any rules for pronunciation, t 

was certainly right in mine; but that he and his litera- 

ry acquaintance pronounced in the other manner. Dr. 

Soimncs likewise thought [ was right, but that tho 

reater number of speakers were against me; and Dr. 

owth told me he was clearly of my opinion, but that 
he could nobody to follow him. I was much flat- 

tered to find my sentiments confirmed by so great a 

judge, and much more flattered when I found my rea- 

sons were entirely new to him. 

But, notwithstanding the tide of opinion was some years 
ago so much against me, I have since had the pleasure 
of finding some of the most judicious philologists on my 
side, r. Elphinaton, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, 
mark the word as I have done, —_ Jones, Fulton 
and Knight,}; and Mr. Nares is of opinion it ought to 
be so pronounced, though, for a reason very differcot 
from those I have produced, namely, in order to keep it 

| gs distinct as may be from the word society ; while Mr. 
Fry frankly owns it is very difficult to determine the 
| __ proper pronunciation of this word. 

| Thus I have ventured to decide where “ doctors disagree,” 
and have been induced to spend so much time on the 
correction of this word, as the improper pronunciation 
of it does not, as in most other cases, proceed from an 
evident caprice of custom, as in busy and bury, or from 
| a desire of drawing nearer to the original language, bat 
| from an absolute mistake of the principles on which we 
| pronounce ourown. W. 

! 


SA/TIN, sft’-tin. n. s. [Fr.; sattin, Dutch.] A soft, 

close, and shining silk. a 

SA/TINET®, sdt’-é-nét. ns. A sort of slight satin. 

SA’TIRE §, sa/-tdr, sat’-fr, sd’-thre, or sdt’-lre. [sd’- 
tar, Perry, Jones, Fulton and Knight.) n. s. [satyra, 
Lat.] A poem in which wickedness or folly is cen- 
sured, Proper satire is ‘distinguished, by the gen 
erality of the reflections, from a lampoon, which is 
aimed against a particular Peg: but they are 
too frequently confounded. Bp. Hall. 

b 


Xr The first mode of pronouncing this word is adopted 
he short quantity of the first vowel is adopted by Mr. 
quantity of the second syllable they have not marked. 


| 
f 





Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ash, and Mr. Smith. 
Nares, Mr. Elphinaton, Buchanan, and Entick ; but the 
—The third is adopted by Dr. Kenrick ; and for the 
fourth we have no authorities. 

But, though the first mode of pronouncing this word is 
the most general, and the most agreeable to an English 
ear, the second seems to be that which is most faveured 
by the learned, because, “i they, the first syllable ia 
the Latio satyra is short. But, if this reasoning were 

to hold good, we ought to pronounce the first syllable 

of silence, local, label, libel, locust, paper, and man 
others, short, because silentinm, localis, labellum, libel- 
| tus, Locusta,’ papyrus, &e., have all the first syllable 

_ short in Latin. But,to furnish the learned with an ar- 
gument which perhaps may not omens 3 occur to 
them, it may be said, that, in the instances [ have ad- 
d ,snone of the Latin words have the initial sylinble 
accented as well as short, which is the case with the 
word satyra: but it may be answered, if we were to 
follow the quantity of the Latin accented vowel, we 
must pronounce fetid, mimick, Srigud, squalid, comick, 
resin, eredit, spirit, and lily, with the first vowel long, 
because it is the case in the Latin words fatidus, mr- 
micus, frigidus, squaliaus, comicus, resina, creditue, 
spiritus, and lilium., 

| The only shadow of an argument, therefore, that remains 

is, that, though we do not adopt the Latin quantity of 

the accented antepenultimate vowel when it is long, 
we do when it is short. For, though we have many 
instances where an English word of two syllables has 
the first short, though derived from a Latin word where 
the two first syllables are long; as,cirtl, leg >? > solemn, 

&c., from civilis, legatus, solemnis, &c.; yet we have 

no instance in the language where a word of three ayl- 

lables in Latin, with the two first vowels short, becomes 
an English dissy!lable with the first sylinble hong, ex- 
cept the vowel be ata aaa No. 507, 508, Sw. 





SAT SAU 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—Oil ;—pébind ;—thin, THis. 

Henco the shortness of the first syllables of platane, |) SATURA’TION?, sht-tshi-ri’-shan. n. s. [In chyms 
zephyr, atom, &c., from platanus, tephyrus, atomus, coal The impregnation of an acid with an alkali 
i se pores honey ro ape pd seer feel chi. || and vice versa, till either will receive no more, and 

s © give to tho nan ° , 

ese vowe! into the nahionsis of the English word | s STURDY Lon igh Chambers. be 
derived from it, but from the affectation of shortening | °** » Sallt F-E, aad, Ne. 8. [retepy 3 
the initial vowel, which this custom bas introduced, in Sax., according to Verstegan, from reten,a Sax- 
order to give our pronanciation a Latin air, and furnish on idol ; more properly from Saturn, dies Saturni.] 
us with an opportunity of showing our learning by ap-|| The last clay of the week. Addison. 
nen to Latin quantity; which, when applied to|| SATU/RITY, si-td/-ré-té. n. s. [saturité, old Fr.J 

oglish, ig so vague and uncertain as to put as out of | Fulness; the state of being saturated ; repletion. 
all fear of detection if we happen to be wrong. The | Warner. 


absurd custom, therefore, of shortening our vowels, | ’ i r ‘ 
ought to be discountenanced as much as possible, since | ase TURN §, sh drm, ng rs -tdrn. ss [Saturnus, 
it is supported by such weak and desultory arguments ; sat.) A remote planet of the solar system : suppos- 
end our own analogs, in this as well as in similar words, ed by astrologers to impress melancholy, dulness 
ought to be preferred to such a shadow of analogy to|| or severity of temper. Bentley. [ln chymistry.J 
the quantity of the Latin language as I have charitably || Lead. 


—— to those who are ignorunt of it—See Princi-| Kr This was supposed to be the remotest planet when 
rh ne Ais _ “ r. Johnson wrote hia dictionary; but Mr. Herschel has 
they eanot bring their verse tothe thyme; yet,*where | Nee discovered « planct aill more remote, which will 

; - ’ ay! ‘| undoubtedly be called hereafter is own name, 

oe is equivocal, they certainly are of some weight. || frst pronunciation of this word is wot the most general, 

n this view we may look upon Pope's couplet in ond bat by far the most analogical; and for the same reason 

y on Criticism : as in Satan: but there is an additional reason in this 

* Leave dang'rous truths to unsuccessful satires, word, which will weig eer Play the learned, and 

Wit And flattery to fulsome dedicators. ‘| thatis, the a is long in the gpa re op, 

respect to the quantity of the last syllable, though | Dr. Kenrick, Perry, and Entick, adopt the second pro- 

custom seems to have —— it a _ —_- is not seagate 55 this word gry Mr. Sheridan, rept Bu- 
80 certain in other words of 2 similar form. These we chanan, W. Johnston, and, if we may guess by the 

—* consider under the word Umeriae, which sition of the accent, Dr. Ash and Bai y, the first. 1. 

see. 

; : 4 || SATURNA/‘LIANS, sat-tr-nd/-lé-An. a. [Suturnalia, 
SATI'RICAL, sd-tir'-ré-kal. ) a. [sutiricus, Lat.) Be- | Lat.} Sportive; loose, like the feasts of Saturn. 
SATIYRICK, sé-tir’-rik. mging to salire;|) picky 

pene ha Paytbadahiog cake on oma |SATU/RNIAN, sé-tiir’-nd-An. a. (saturnins, Lat.) 
SATYRICALLY, st-lr-ré-kala. ad. With invec-|| Happy; golden; used by poets for page age naa 
P tive ; with intention to censure or vilify. hy Saturn. Po Sil : 
wy / 7 . . ; 
ptrlges helene me vaiieas SA’TURNINE, paige i a. Creager 
) ar ar ei : os at.) Not light; not volatile ; gloomy ; grave ; mel- 
T bipethcropang raph ad a [satirizer, Fr.]| ancholy ; severe of temper: supposed to be born 
SATISFA/CTION , sit-tis-ik’-shin. n. s, (satisfac-|| gA"TURNIST®. attrac nf, One of gloomy 
tio, Lat.] The act of pleasing to the full, or state || ~“5,. melancholy disposition. ‘Ticamne. 
Pa gg, 8 cngeren Pree he act A geo SA’TYR §, sd/-tdr, or sit’-Gr. n.s. [satyrus, Lat.] A 
. state of being pleased. *, i€-'! sylvan god: supposed among the ancients to be 


lease from suspense, uncertainty, or uneasiness ; 
es sage : ™* >\| rude and lecherous. Peacham. 
convietion. Shak. Gratification ; that which pleases. | : 


Dryden. Amends ; atonement for a crime ; recom- || K7 This word and satire, a poem, —paae ez- 

















nse for an injury. Millon. ‘| actly alike, and for similar reasons. 
SATISFA/CTIVE, siit-tis-fak’-tiv. a. [satisfactus,|| SATYRIASIS, sft--ri’-f-sis. n. s. An abundance 
Lat.] Giving satisfaction. Brown, of seminal lymphas, Floyer. 
SATISF A’ RILY, sdt-tls-fak/-tdr-d-ld. ad. So|| SATY/RION®, sd-tir’-¢-dn. n.s. A plant. Pope. 


as to content. Brown. SAUCE 4, sdwse. 218. n. s. [sance, saulse, Fr. ; salsa, 
SATISFA’CTORINESS, sat-tis-fak/-tar-ré-nés. n. A lial; sudsus, of salio, Lat.) Something eaten with 
ower of satisfying; power of giving content.|| food to improve its taste. Sidney.— 7’ serve one 
aie the same sauce. A vulgar phrase : to retaliate one 
SATISFA/CTORY, sit-tis-fak’-tir-é. [See Domes- | injury with another. ' 
TICK.] a. Giving satisfaction ; giving content. Locke. || To SAUCE, shwse. v. n. To accompany meat with 
_ Aloning ; making. amends, Sanderson. ‘| something of higher relish. To gratify with rich 
SATISFIER®*, sdt’-tis-f1-ar. n. s. One who makes|| tastes. Shak. T'o intermix or accompany with 
Satisfaction. Sheridan. ary thing good, or, ironically, with any thing bad. 
To SA’TISFY §, st’-tis-fl. v. a. [satisfacio, Lat.]}| Sidney. 
To content; to please to such a d as that}; SAU/CEBOX, shwse’-béks. n. her saucy.) An 
. bothing more is desired. Proverbs. ''o feed to the || impertinent or petulant fellow. Brewer. ; 
lull, Job. To recompense ; to pay to content. || SAU/CEPAN, siwse’-pan. n.s, A small skillet with 
Sluk. To 1 appealed punishment. Milton. To!| a long handle, in which sauce or small things are 
, 





free from dou xity, or suspense, Locke.|| boiled. Swift. ; 

To convince. Locke. SAU‘CER, sdw’'-sir, 98, 218. n. s. [sauciere, Fr.] A 
To SA/TISFY, sat’-tls-fl. v.n. To give content.|| small pan or platter in which sauce is set on the 

To feed to the full. To make payment. Locke. table. Bacon. A piece or platter of china, into 
SA'TIVE®, sd’-tiv. a. [sativus, Lat.) Sown in gar-|| _ which a tea-cup is set. ; 

dens, Evelyn. || SAU’CILY, sw’-sé-lé. ad. Impudently ; impertinent- 


SA'TRAP*, sh’-trip. n.s. [Persian.] A governour|| ly; petulantly ; in a saucy manner. Shakspeare. 
of a district; a kind of Base J nobleman | Ss UEINESS, shw/-sé-nés. n.s. Impudence ; petu- 
wer. Shenstone. lance; impertinence ; contempt of superiours. Sid- 

SA'TRAPY*, sdt’-ri-pé. n. s. The government as- . 
cared lo a satrap, , SAU'CISSE. n. s. [Fr.] [In gunnery.] A long 
SA'TURABLE, siv/-tshd-ri-bl. a. Impregnable|| train of powder sewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, 


with any thing till it will receive no more. Grew. about two inches diameter, in r to fire a 
SA’TURANT, sAv’-tshd-rant. a. [saturans, Lat.] Im-|| bombchest. Bailey. 7 ; 
ating to the full. SAU'CISSON, n.s. [Fr.] [In military architec- 


9 SA’TURATE, sat/-tshd-rite. v. a, [saturo, Lat.]|| ture.] Fagots or fascines made of large boughs 
To a Whote till no more can be received or im-|| _ of trees bound together. Bailev. 
bibed. Woodward. | SAUCY §, chw’-sé. a8. a. {salsus, Lat.) Pert; petu- 


SAV SAX 


(> 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—me, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 
cares Bed cree Moca I seme kD hie Pe a 
lant; contemptuous of superiours; insolent; impu- | not lavish. Ariwhnot, Not turning to loss, though 
| 








dent; impertinent. Shakspeare. not gainful. Addison. ; Bose 
X7- Tho regular sound of this diphthong must be care- || SA’VING, si’-ving. prep. With exception in favour 
fully preserved, as the Italian sound of a given to it in | of. _ Spenser. 
this word, and in sauce, saucer, daughter, &c., is only || SA'VING, sd/-ving. n. s. Escape of expense ; some- 
heard among the vulgar. W. || what preserved from being spent. Bacon. Excep- 
SAUL*, sawl. n.s. [paul, Sax.] The soul: so pro-|| _ tion in favour. L’ Estrange. 
nounced in some parts of the north of Eagland, and || SA'VINGLY, sd/-ving-lé. ad. So as to be saved. 


so anciently written. [See Sou. South. With parsimony. ; 

To SAU'NTER §, sin’-tdr, or sawn’-tar. v. x. [from || SA/VINGNESS, sa/-ving-nés. n. s. Parsimony ; fra- 
idle people who roved about the country, and ask- ality. Tendency to promote eternal salvation. 
ed charity under pretence of going dda sainte terre.) revint. 

To wander about idly. L’Estrange. To loiter ; to || SA/VIOUR, sdve’-yar. 113. n, s. [sauveur, Fr.] Re- 
linger. Locke. deemer : He that has graciously saved mankind 


The first mode of pronouncing this word is the most || _ from eternal death. St, Luke. 
gy et to analogy, if not in the most general use; || SA’'VOROUS*, sd/-var-ds. a. [savoureur, Fr.] Sweet; 

but, where use has formed so clear a rule as in words of leasant. Chaurer. Ob.\T'. 
this form, it is wrong not to follow it.—See Principles, )SA/VORY, sd’-vfr-é, ns. [sarorée, Fr.] A plant. 
- 214. Mr. El erie Dr. Kenrick, Mr. —_ _ Miller. 

r. Scott, are for the first pronunciation ; an Kilaas fea 
Sheridan and W. Johnston for the last. Mr. Perry Se OUE veer vid {saveur, Ab af wry 
gives both; but, by placing them as I have done, seems ar. 2 MSSET. aste; power of affecting 

palate. Milton. 


to give the preference to the tirst. 
as erereieet 5 To SA‘VOUR, sa/-vir. v.n. [savourer, Fr.} To 
SAU'NTERS, 7 tar, or sawa’-tdr. ' ns. Ram-|| “ have any particular smell or taste. To bel en ; 
SAU'NTERER*, san’-tdr-dr. bler; idler.|) to have an appearance or intellectual taste of 


Young. i s 
SAU'NCING-BELL®. See Saxcepect. To SA'VG TR, sh’-var. v.a. To like; to taste or 


SA‘/USAGE, saw’-sidje, or sis’-sidje. n. s, [seucisse, || ~ : : Le 
Ade A roll or ball made commonly of pork or veal, ep deonyet Wate ie ae eet to con- 
os a of beef, minced ts repair SA/VOURILY ea aa? With y ists with 
salt and spice ; sometimes it ts stu into Skins, | : 4 ap agian ee . 
and sometines only rolled in flour. Barret. || Sppetite. Dryden. With a pleasing relish. Dry 


den, 
7 This word is pronounced in the first manner by cor- || g A/VOURINESS, sa/-vir-d-nés. n. s. Taste pleasing 
a and _ red — b — speakers. Rare and piquant. Pleasing smell. 
this number, however, I do not reckon Mr. Sheridan, . 
Lew Beith, sad Mr. ests, eke stern Rs bets ie my | ss a eet si/-var-lés. a, Wanting savour. 
nion, Dr. Kenrick an r. Perry, who prefer the . ° 
fret, are not only more some to rele, but to the best | sa‘VOURLY®, si/-var-lé, a. Well seasoned ; of good 
usage. In this opinion [am confirmed by Mr. Nares,|| taste. Ffuloet. 
who says it is common! paaeenans in the second man- || SA’ VOURLY*, sd’-var-lé. ad. With a pleasing relish 


ner.—See Principles, No. 218. Barron. 
SA‘VABLE*, sa’-va-bl. a. Capable of being saved. || SA/VOURY, sd/-var-. a. [savoreux, Fr.} Pleasing 











Chillingworth. to the smell. Milton, Piquant to the taste. Gen. 
SA/VABLENESS*, sa/-va-bl-nés. n. s. Capability || SAVO’Y, si-vdé’. n.s. A sort of colewort. 
of being save 1. Chillingworth. SAW, saw. 219. The preterit of see. 


SA/VAGE$, siv/-vidje. 90. a. [sanrage, Fr. ; selvag- || SAW §, saw. n.s. [sawe, Dan.; pasa, Sax.) A den- 
gio, lal.] Wild; Sealivond Milton. Uueeed ; tated instrument, by the attriticn of eickomad or 
cruel. Shak. Uncivilized; barbarous; untaught ; metal is cut. Moxon. [pase, rasa, Sax.; saeghe, 


wild ; brutal, Raleigh. Teut.] A saying ; a maxim ; a sentence ; an axiom ; 
SA‘VAGE, sdv'-s . n.s. A man untaught and|) a proverb. ry ‘speare. A decree. ' 
uncivilized ; a ba 1 To SAW, saw. v. a. part. sawed and suun. To cut 


arian, rrr 
To SA’VAGE, s&v’-vidje. v. a. ‘To make barbarous, 
wild, or cruel. 


ore, 
SA'VAGELY, _ sav’-vidje-lé! ad. Barbarously ;| 


cruelly. 

SA’‘VAGENESS, shv'-vidje-nés. n. s. Barbarous- 
ness ; cruelty ; wildness. Nhakspeare. 

pete en 5 sae opi = s. aaa barbar- 
ity. Shakspeare. i wih. Shakspeare. i 

SAVA‘NNA, sh-vin’-nA. 92. x. 8s. [Span.] An onen | 
meadow without wood; pasture-ground in Ameri- 


ca. Locke, 

To SAVE §, save. v.a. [sauver, saulver, Fr.; salvo, 
Lat.) To preserve from danger or destruction. 
Isaiah, xlvi. To preserve finally from inde 


timber or other matter with a saw. Heb -ews. 
SA/WDUST, sdw’-dast. ns. Dust made by the at- 
| 





trition of the saw. Wiseman. 
SA/WFISH, saw’-fish. n. a A sort of fish with a 
kind of dentated horn. 
SA‘WPIT, shw’-pit. n. s. Pit over which timber is 
laid to be sawn by two men. Shakspeare. 
SAW-WORT, siw’-wart. n.s. A — like the 
in having 





greater centaury, from which this di 
smaller heads. Miller. 
SAW-WREST, siw’-rést. n. s. A sort of tool with 
which they set the teeth of the saw. Moxon. 
SA‘WER, siw’-dr. ns. One whose trade 
SAWYER, siw/-yar. 113. is to saw timber into 
boards or beams. Moxon. 
SA/XIFRAGE, sak’-st-frddje. n. s. [saxifrage, 
ice lant. Quincy. 
SA‘X RA JE Meadow. n. s. A plant. 
SA‘XIFRAGOUS, sak-sif-ra-gis. a. [serum and 
: { , Lat.] Dissolvent of the stone. Brown. 
SAVE, save. prep. Except; not including. Spenser. ||S IXON §*, saks’-dn. n.s. (Saxo, Lat.; Seax, Sax.] 
It is now little used, One of the people who inhabited the northern part 
SA‘VEALL, shve’-All. 406. ns. [save and all.) A|| of Germany, obtained footing in Britan about the 
= pee arertes weer a candlestick to save the oath he afierwards subdued great part of 
ends of candles. Howell. the island. Verstegan. 
SA’VER, sa’-var. 98. n.s. Preserver; rescuer. Sid- | SAXONS, siks’-fn. a. Belonging to the Saxons, to 
ney. One who escapes loss, though without gain. their country, or to their language. Camden. 
ns ange i ——— One who lays up and gy ee *, shks dang n, 8. An idiom of the 
ich. | Saxon language. Warton. 
SA‘VIN, sav‘-in. n. s, [sabina, Lat. ; savin, sabin, Fr.] || SA'XONIS edie’ -din-tat. n.s. One who is wel. 
A a a species of juniper. | acquainted with the Saxon language or manners. 
BA‘VING, si’-ving. 410. a. Frugal; parsimonious ;|| Note in Bp. eee a Corr. 


death. Heb. x. Not to spend or ; to hinder 
from being spent or lost. J'eaple. To reserve or 
lay by. Job, xx. To spare; to excuse, Dryden. | 
To salve; to reconcile. Milton. To take or em-| 
brace opportunely, so as not to lose, Swift. 

To SAVE, save. r.n. To be cheap. Bacon. 








SCA 
—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tib, 


SCA 
ball ;—8il ;—pdlnd ;—thin, THis. 





To SAY $, sh. 220. v. a. pret. scid. [paxan, Sax. 5} 
saega, Su. Goth.} To speak ; to utter in words; to 
tell. Spenser. o allege by way of argument. | 

To tell in any manner. Spenser. To 

repeat; to rehearse : as, to say a part; to say a 
a. Fuirfax. To pronounce without —_—s 
Common Prayer. [for assay.) To try on. | 
to pronounce ; to ut- 


Jonson. 

To SAY, sh. v. n. To speak 
ter; to relate, b Kings. In poetry, say 1s ofien 
used before a question ; tell. Milton. 

SAY, sd. n. s. A speech ; what one has to say. L’ Es- 
trauge, [for assay.] Sample. Sidney. Trial by a 
sainple. [soie, Fr A shin sent. off eit Spenser. 
sayetle, Fr.) A kind of woollen stuff. Bp. Berke- 


SA‘YING, sd’-Ing. 410. n. s. [rsesen, Sax.] Expres- 
sion; words ; opinion sentestionsly ‘aliveled. Acts. 

SAYS}, stz. Third person of To say. 

KY This seems to be an incorrigible deviation. 90. W. | 

SCAB§, skAb. n. s. [peab, Sax.; scabdia, Ital. ;| 
scabies, Lat.] An incrustation formed over a@ sore | 
by dried matter. Shak. The itch or mange of | 

A paltry fellow, so named from the itch 
often incident to negligent poverty. cag cre 

SCA/BBARD, skAb/-bard. 418. n. s. [schap, Germ. ;. 
schabbe, Belg.] The sheath of a sword. Fairfax. ° _ 

SCA'BBED, skab’-béd, or skAbd. 366. a. Covered 
or diseased with scabs. Bacon. Paltry ; sorry ; 
vile; worthless. Dryden. 

X& This word, like learned, blessed, and some others, 
when used as an adjective, is always pronounced in two, 
syllables, and when a participle, in one.—See Princi-_ 
ples, No. 362 WF. , 1] 

SCA‘/BBEDNESS, skab/-béd-nés. n. s. The state of | 
pring scabbed. Huloet. li 

SCA‘BBINESS, sk&b/-bé-nés. n. s. The quality of 
being seabby. Sherwood, 

SCA‘BBY, skib’-bé. a. Diseased with scabs. Sidney. 

SCA'BIOUS, ska’-bé-ds. a. [scabiosus, Lat.] Itchy ; 


8. Arbuthnot. 
SCA‘BIOUS, ska’-be-ads. n.s. [scabieuse, Fr.; sca- 
biosa Jae. lant. Evelyn. 
SCABRE/DITY®, sk&-bréd’-2-t8. n. s. [scabredo, 
Lat.] Unevenness ; ruggedness. Burton. Ob. 7’. 
SCA/BROUS §, ski’-bras. 314. a. [scahrenr, Fr. 5 | 
| 


‘ 





scaber,, Lat.] Rough ; rugged; pointed on the sur- | 
face. Arbndinot. Harsh; unmusical. B, Jonson. 
SCA/BROUSNESS, skA’-bras-nés. n. s. Roughness ; 


se ns 

SCA‘BWORT,, skib’-wart. n.s. A plant. Ainsworth. | 

SCAD, skad. n.s. A kind of fish. Carew. 

SCA‘FFOLD §, skaf-fald. 166. n.s. [escha faut, Fr. ; 
schavot, Teut.] A temporary gallery or — rais- 
ed either for shows or spectators. Shak, The | 
ny raised for execution of great malefactors. | 

iney. Frames of timber erected on the side of 
a building for the workmen. m, 

To SCA‘FFOLD, skif-fald. v.a. To furnish with | 
frames of timber. 

SCA‘FFOLDAGE, skAf-fal-didje. 90. n.s. Gallery ; 
hollow floor. Shakspeare. 

SCAFFOLDING, 'ska?’-fAl-ding. 410. n. s. Tempo- 
rary frames or stages. Congreve. Building slightly | 
erected. Prior. 

_ SCA'LABLE*®, skd/-ld-bl. a. That may be scaled | 
with a ladder. Buliokar. 

SCALA'DE, ska-lade’. 

SCALA‘DO, ska-lh’-dd. 

iven to a 
ls. Bacon 


scala, Lat.) A storm g 
a y 
gy Lat.] Proceeding 
. Brown 





See Lumpaco.] n. | 
Fr.; scalada, Span., from | 
place by raising | 
ladders against the w 


SCA/LARY, skal’-A-ré. a. 
by steps like those of a la 

ToSCALD§, skald. 84. v.a. [scaldare, Ital.) To! 
burn with hot liquor, Shak. A provincial phrase | 
im husbandry for the soor land the 
the sun is rig high. Mortimer 

SCALD, sk&ld. n. s. Seurf on the 

a hurt caused by hot liquor. 
SCALD, skAld. a. [from’scall.} 
vy. Shak. 


Shakspeare. 
SCALD*, or SCA’EDER®. n.s. (Dan. and Sa.) 





| 


One of the poets of the northern nations. Bp. 


Percy. 

‘A/LDHEAD skAld-héd’. n. s. (etatede, Icel.] 
A loathsome disease ; a kind of local leprosy in 
which the head is covered with a continuous scab. 


Flower. 
SCA‘LDICK*. a, Relating to the poets called scalds. 
Warton. 

SCALE §, skale. n. s, [reale, from yeylan, Sax.] A 
balance; a vessel suspe: by a beam against 
another vessel. Shak. The sign Libra in the zo- 
diack. Creech. [skulja, Goth.] The small shells or 
crusts which, lying one over another, make the coats 
of fishes. Drayton. Any thing exfoliated or des- 

amated; a thin lamina. Peacham. [scala, Lat.) 
adder; means of ascent. Milton. The act ot 


storming by ladders. Milton. Regular gradation ; 
a regular series rising like a ladder. Milton. 
figure subdivided by lines like the steps of a lad- 


der, which is used to measure proportions be- 
tween pictures and the thing represented. Graunt. 
The series of barmonick or musical Lge rekon 
Temple. Any thing marked at equal distances. 


SI ; 

To SCALE, skale. v. a. [scalare, Ital.] To climb as 
by ladders. Spenser. [from scale, a balance.] To 
measure or compare ; to weigh. Shak. [from scale 
of a fish.] To strip of scales ; to take off in a thin 
lamina. Tod. iii. To pare off a surface. . 
To spread, as manure, gravel, or other loose ma- 
terials. ; a northern expressiou : also, figuratively, 
to disperse or waste : as, to scale goods, money, or 
any property. 

To SCALE, skale. v. n. A er off in thin particles. 
Bacon. ‘Yo separate. Holinshed. 

SCA‘LED, skald. 359. a. Squamous; having scales 
like fishes. Shakspeare. 

SCA‘LELESS*, skdle’-lés. a. Wanting s¢ales. Cot- 


rave. 

SCALE'NR, skf-léne’. n.s. [Fr.; scalerum, Lat.] 

{In epee 4 A triangle that has three sides un- 
ual to each other. iley. 

sCA’LINESS, ska’-lé-nés. . s. The state of being 


scaly. 
SCALL, skAwl. 84. n. s. [peylan, Sax.] Leprosy ; 


morbid baldness, Lev. xiii. 

SCA’LLED*, skiwl’-léd, or skhwid. a. Scurfy; 
scabhy. Chaucer. 

SCA/‘LLION, skal'-yan. 113. 2. 8. [scalagna, Tal.) 
A kind of onion. Dyet. 

SCA‘LLOP §, sk4l’-lap. 166, n. s. [escallop, Fr.] A 
fish with a hollow, pectinated shell. Hudibrus. 

This word is irregular ; for it ought to have the a in 
the first syllable like that in tallow; but the deep 
sound of a is too firmly fixed by custom to afford any 
expectation of a change. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Smith, pronounce the ain 
the manner [ have given it, and Mr. Perry, only, as in 
tallow. f 

To SCA‘LLOP, ské6l’-lip. v. a. To mark on the edge 
with segments of circles. Gray. 

SCALP§, skdlp. ns. [schelpe, Teut.; scalpo, Htal.] 
The skull ; the cranium ; the bone that encloses the 
brain. Spenser. The integuments of the head. 
Shakspeare. 

To SCALP, skalp. r. a. To deprive the skull of its 
integuments. Sharp. 

SCA‘LPEL, sk&l-pél. n. s. (Fr. ; scalpellum, Lat.} 
An instrument used to scrape a bone by chirur- 


ns. 
SOA’ LY, skd’-lé. a. Covered with scales. Milton. 
To SCA/MBLE6$, ském’-bl. 405. v. n. [skyma, Icel.] 
To be turbulent and rapacious; to scramble ; to 
get by struggling with others. J'usser. ‘To shift 


awkwardly. More. 


y fallow when | To SCA‘/MBLE, skAm/-bl. v.a. To mangle ; to maul. 
‘ortimer. 
head. Spenser. A | SCA’MBLER, skim’-bl-dr. n. s. [Scottish.] A bold 


intruder upon one’s generosity or table. Steevers, 


altry ; sorry; scur- | SCA/MBLINGLY, ském’-bling-lé. ad. With turbu- 
J 


lence and noise; with intrusive audaciousvesa 
Sherwood. - 


SCA | SCA 
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SCAMMONIATE, sk&im-md/-né-dte. 91. a. Made | To SCAPE, ska&pe. v. n. To get away from hurt or 
with scammony. Wiseman. danger. Dryden. 

SCA’MMONY §, skdm/-mdé-né. n.s. [Lat.; scam-|| SCAPE, skipe. x. s. Escape; flight from burt or 
moneée, F'r.] A concreted, resinous juice, light, ten- || danger; accident of — . Means of 





der, friable, of a grayish-brown colour, and disa-|| escape; evasion, Donne ligent freak ; devia- 
greeable odour. 1t flows upon incisions of the root || tion from regularity. Shak, anes act of vice or 
of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts || lewdness. Shakspeare. 

of Asia, T'revoux, SCAPE-GOAT*. n. s. The goat set at liberty by 


To SCA’MPER, skim/-pir. 98. v. n. [schampen, | the Jews on the day of solemn expiation, Lev. xvi. 
Teut. ; escamper, Fr.; re Ital.] To fly with A/PEMENT®, skape’-mént. n.s. [In clockwork.] 
speed and trepidation. Addison. || A general term for the manner of communicating 

To SCAN, skan. rv. a. [scandre, Fr.; scando, Lat.] the impulse of the wheels to the pendulum. Cham- 
To examine a verse by counting the feet. Milton.|| _ bers. 

To examine nicely, Milton, SCA‘P ULA, skip’-)-la. 92. n. s. [Lat.] The shoul- 

SCA'NDAL §, skéin’-dal. 88. m.s. [exdydadov, Gr.; | der-blade. Wiseman. 
scundale, F'r.] Offence given by the faults of others. || SCA’/PULAR, skap’--lar. a So ign Fr.] 
Milton. Reproachful aspersion ; opprobrious cen- || SCA’PULARY, skap’-b-lé-ré. § Relating or belong- 
sure; infamy. Shakspeare. ing to the shoulders. Wi s 

To SCA'NDAL, skdn’-dal. v. a. [seandaler, Fr.] To'| SCA’/PULARY®*, skAp/-d-la-ré. x. s. [peapulane, 
treat eee A to charge falsely with faults.|! | Sax.] Part of the habit of a friar, consisting of two 
Shak. ‘To scaudalize ; to offend. Bp. Story. narrow slips of cloth covering the back and the 

To SCA‘NDALIZE, skiin’-da-lize. v.a. [exavéadtGw, || breast. Chaucer. 

Gr. ; scundaliser, 4) To offend by some action || SCAR §, skar. 78. n.s. [loydpa, Gr.; sctnan,Sax.] A 
supposed criminal, Hooker. ‘To reproach; to dis-|! mark made by a hurt or fre ; a cicatrix. Arbuth- 
not. A cliff of a rock, or a naked rock on the dry 
land, Gower, 

To SCAR, skar. vr. a. To mark as with a sore or 
wound, Shakspeare. 

SCA‘/RAB, skar’-ab. n. 8. Soothe pe Fr. ; 
SCA/RABEE®, skar’-A-bé. § sca , Lat.) A 
béetle ; an insect with sheathed wings. Derham. 
SCA‘/RAMOUCH, skér’-4-méddish. x. s. [scaramue- 

chia, ltal.; escaramouche, Fr.] A buffoon in motley 
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grace ; to defame. Daniel. 

SCA'NDALOUS, skdu’-da-lis. 314, a. [scondaleur, 
* Fr.J Giving publick offence. Hooker. Opprobri- | 
ous ; disgraceful. Shameful ; openly vile. Pope. 
SCA‘NDALOUSLY, skan’-da-lds-lé. ad. Shamefal- | 

ly ; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. Sii/?. | 
‘ensoriously ; opprobriously. MG re i 
SCA‘/NDALOUSNESS, skan/-da-las-nés. n. s. The | 
quality of giving publick offence. 
SCA'NDALUM MAGNA TUM?*, skAn'-da-lam- dress. Dryden. 
miig-na’-tim. n. s. [Lat.] Scandal or wrong done || SCARCE §, skarse. a. [scarso, Ital.] Parsimonious; 
to any high personage of the land, as peers, pre-|| not liberal; stingy. Chaucer. Not plentiful; not 





Jates, judges, or other great officers, by false or | copious. Locke. re; not common. Addison. 
slanderous news or tales ; by which any debate or || SCARCE, skarse. ad. Hardly; scantly. 
discord between them and the commons, or any || SCA/RCELY, skirse’-le. § Hooker. With diff 
scandal to their persons, might arise. Chambers. culty. Dryden. 


SCA‘NSION, skdur’-shdn. n.s. [scunsio, Lat.] The 


|| SCA/RCENESS, skarse’-nés. 2n.s, Smallness of 
act or practice of wee | a verse. Bp. Percy. 


| SCA/RCITY, skar’-sé-té. 511. § quantity; not plea- 
To SCANT $, skant. v. a. [a corruption of the Icel.|| ty; penury. Deut. viii. Rareness; infrequency. 
stemta.] To limit; to straiten. Shakspeare. looker. 
To SCANT*, skdut. v. ». To fail: as, The wind|| SCARD*, skard. n.s. [peeand, Sax.] Used for 
scants : a naval term; formerly, scantle. | shard: a fragment of any brittle substance. 
SCANT*, skant. n. s. Scarcity. Carew. | To SCARES$, skare. rv. a. [scorare, ltal.; skiar, 
SCANT, skant. a. Not plentiful; scarve; less than)| cel.) To fright; to frighten; to affright ; to terrify ; 
what is proper or competent. Bacon. Wary; not|| to strike with sodden tear. Shakspeare. 
liberal ; parsimonious. cae we || SCA‘RECROW,, skhre’-krd, n. s. [scare and crow.] 
SCANT, skAut. ad. Scarcely ; hardly. Camden. | An image or clapper set up to fright birds; thence 
SCA'/NTILY, skan’-té-lé. ad. Narrowly ; not plenti-;| arly vain terrour, Spenser. A bird of the sea-gull 
fully, Sparingly 5 niggardly. Shukspeare. | kind; the black gull. Pennant. a 
SCA'NTINESS, skin’t0-nds. n. . Narrowness ;|| SCA/REFIRE, cise tire. n. s. A fright by fire; a 
want of space; want of compass. Dryden. Want|! fire breaking out so as to raise terrour. Folder. 
of amplitude or greatness; want of liberality, South. | SCARF §, skarf. n.s. [peeanp, eng Any thing that 
7'o SCA/NTLE®, skén’-tl. v. 2. To be deficient; to|; hangs loose upon the Soe! or dress, Shak. 
fall. Drayton. To SCARF, skarf. v. a.'To throw loosely on. Shak. 
To SCA'‘NTLE$*, skin/-tl. v.a. [eschanteler, Fr.;'| To dress in any loose vesture. Shak. [skarfiwa, 
schiantare, Ital.) To divide into litle pieces; to'|| Swed.] To piece; to unite two pieces of timber 
shiver. Led. Chesterfield. '| together, in a particular way, by the extremities. 
SCA‘NTLET, skaut’-I¢t, n.s. [corrupted from scant-|| SCA’/RFSKIN, skarf'-skin. n. s. The cuticle ; the 
fing.] A small pattern; a small quantity; a little}; epidermis ; the outer scaly integuments of the body. 


iece. Hale. i *heyne. 

BCA’'NTLING, sként’-llng. 410. n. s. [eschantillon, || SCARIFICA/TION, skiir4-(@-kd/-shdn. n. s. [scari- 
Fr.} A quantity cut for a particular purpose. L’Es-|| _ficutio, Lat.] Incision of the skin with a lancet, or 
trange. A certain proportion. Shak. A sinall|| such like instrument. It is most practised in cup- 

antuy. Bp. Taylor. . | ing. py 

SCA/NTLING®*, skdnt’-IIng. a. Not plentiful; small. | sCARIF CA‘TOR, skfr-¢-fe-ka/-tdr, . s. One who 
Shenstone. | searifies. Cotgrave. An instrument with which 

SCA'NTLY, skfnv’-Ié. ad. Scarcely ; hardly. Cam-!|  scarifications are made. 
den, Narrowly ; penuriously ; without ainplitude. || SCA/RIFIER, skfir’-ré-fl-dr. 98. n. s. One who scar- 
Dryden. \| ifies. The instrument with which scarifications 

SCA'NTNESS, skfint’-nés. n. s. Narrowness; mean-!| are made. 
ness ; smalluess. Hayward. || To SCA’/RIFY §, skdr’-ré-fl. 183. v. a. [searifico, 

SCA'/NTY, skdn’-t’. a. Narrow; small; wanting Lat.; scarifier, Fr.] ‘To let blood by incisions of the 
amplitude ; short of quantity sufficient. Locke. | skin, commonly after the application of cupping- 











Stiall; poor; not copious; not ample. Locke. || lasses. Wiseman. 
Sparing 5 niggardly; parsimonious. Warts. | SCA‘RLET$, skar’-lét. 99. n. s. [escarlate, Fi 
To SCAPE4$, skApe. v. a. [contracted from escape.] || searluto, Ital. ; yxquerlat, Arab.] A colour com 


To escape ; to miss; to avoid; to shun; not to! 


f pounded of and yellow; cloth dyed with « 
iucur ; to fly. S'uakspeare. 


scarlet colour, Shakspeare. 
808 
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SCA/RLET, skar’-lét. a. Of the colour of scarlet ; 


red ti with yellow. Shak ‘ 

SCA/RLETBEAN, skAr’-lat-badn. n. s. A plant. 
Mortimer. ; 

SCA‘/RLETOAK, skAr-lét-dke’. n. s. The ilex. A 
species of oak. 

SCA’RMAGE. Dn. s. Skirmish ; which see. Spen- 

SCA’RMOGE. ser, 

SCARN¢®, skirn. n.s. [pceann, Sax.; skarn, Su. 
Goth.) ' Cow-dung. Ray. 

SCARN-BEE®, skarn’-bé. n.s. A beetle. Ray. 

SCARP, skarp. n. s. [escarpe, Fr.] The slope on that 
side of a ditch which is next to a fortified place, 
and looks towards the fields. Dict. 

oe RUS, ska/-ras. n.s. [Lat.] A sea-fish. Bp. 

a v. 

SCA’RY*, ska/-ré. n. s, Used in some places for 

barren land, which has a poor or thin coat of grass 


upon it. 

SCATCH, skAtsh., n. s. [eseache, Fr.] A kind of horse- 
bit for bridles, Bailey. 

SCA’'TCHES, skatsh/-éz. n. s. [chasses, Fr.] Stilts to || 
By the feet in to walk in dirty places. Barley. 

SCATE §, skate. n.s. [schaetse, Teut.] A kind of | 
wooden shoe, with a steel plate underneath, on 
which they slide over the ice. Thomson. 
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To SCATE, skate. v. n. To slide on seates. 

SCATE, skate. n. s. [skata, Icel.; pceadda, Sax.] 
A fish of the species of thornback. Dc: 

SCA’TEBROUS, skav-té-bras. a. [scatebro, Lat.] 
Abounding with springs. Dict. 

To SCATHS, skivh. [skAthe, Sheridan.} v. a. [pea- 
tan, pew San, Sax.] To waste; to damage; to de- 
stroy. Milton. 

SCATH, skath. n.s.[peae, Sax.] Waste; damage; 
mischief; depopulation. Spenser. ‘ 
SCA’/THFOL, skish’-fal. a. Mischievous; destruc- 

tive. Shak: 3 

SCA’ THLESS*, skfzh’-lés. a. Without harm or 
damage. Chaucer. ; 

To SCATTER, skit-tr. 98. 0. a. [yeatenan, | 
Sax.] To throw loosely about; to sprinkle. Prior. || 
To dissipate ; to disperse. Prov. xx. che ag thin- || 
ly. Dryden. To besprinkle with something loose- 
ly spread. Milton. . 

To SCA‘'TTER, skat’-tar. v. 2. To be dissipated 
to be dispersed. Bacon. 

SCA‘/TTEREDLY*, skat’-tdr-€d-lé. ad. Dispersed- 
ly; separately. Clarke. 

SCA’TTERING®, skar’-thr-ing. mn. s. Act of dis- 
persing er distributing ; that which is dispersed. 

ore. 

SCATTERINGLY, skat'-tar-ing-lé. ad. Loosely ; 
dispersedly. Abbot. 

SCA'TTERLING, skat’-tdr-ling. n.s. A big eee 
a = has no home or settled habitation. Spenser 

SCATU’/RIENT, ské-tl/-ré-€nt. a. [scaturiens, Lat.] 
re ing as a fountain. Dict. 

SCATURTGINOUS, ski-ti-rld’-jin-ds, 0. [scaturi- 
go, Lat.] Full of springs or fountains. Dict. 

SCA’VENGER, sk4v’-in-jar. 98. n. s. [peapan., 
Sax.] A petty magistrate, whose province is to | 
keep the streets clean: more commonly the labour- | 
er employed in removing filth. South. 

SCELERA T, sf'-+-rit. n. s. (Fr. ; sceleratus, Lat.] 
A villain; a wicked wretch. Cheyne. 

SCE/NARY, séén’-ér-é. n.s. [from scene. Scenery 
is the word established by custom. Todd.] The ap-: 
pearances of place or things. Addison. 'The rep-! 
resentation of the er in which an action is per- 
formed. Pope. The disposition and consecution 
of the scenes of a play. Dryden. 

SCENE §, séén. n.s. (scene, Fr.; scena, Lat.; exnvd, 


Gr.] The stage; the theatre of dramatick ‘aca 
The general appearance of any action; the whole 
contexture of objects ; a display ; a sbries ; i “2 
lar disposition. Milton. Partofa play. Shak 
much of an act of a play as passes between the 
same persons in the same place. Dryden. The 
place represented by the stage. Shak. The hang- 
ing of the theatre ger to the play. Bacon. 


ee 
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SCE‘/NERY*, séén’-ér-d. n. s. See Scewary. This 
is the usual word. Gilpin. 

SCE/NICAL*, san’-d-kAl a. [scenicus, Lat.; se- 

SCE'NICK, sén’-nik. nique, Fr.) Dramatick ; 
theatrical. B. Jonson. 

iy" From the general tendency of tho antepenultimate 
accent to shorten the vowel, and the particular propen- 
sity to contract every vowel but u before the termina- 
tion in ical, we find those in ick, which may be looked 
upon as abbreviations of the other, preserve the same 
—- power with respect tothe vowels which pre- 
cede: and, my the word in question might plead the 
long sound of the ein the Latin scenicus, yet, if this 
plea were admitted, we ought, for the same reasons, to 
alter the sound of o in comick ; nor should we know 
where to stop. Asa plain analogy, therefore, is formed 
by epick, topick, tropick, tonick, &e., it would be ab- 
surd to break in upon it, under pretence of conforming 
to Latin quantity; as this would disturb our most 
settled usages, and quite unhinge the language.—See 
Principles, No. 544. WF. 

SCENOGRA/PHICAL,, sén-6-grif-fe-kal. @. [exn- 
vi and yoddw.] Drawn in perspective, 

SCENOGRA’PHICALLY, sén-b-grif-fe-kAl-¢. ad. 
In pes tive. Mortimer. 

SCENO GRAPHY, sé-ndg/-gra-f@. 518. n. s. [oxnva 
and ypdgw.} The art of oo Representa- 
tion in perspective, Greenhill, 

SCENT 4, sént. n. s. [sentir, Fr.; sentio, Lat.] The 
power of smelling ; the smell. Watts. The object 
of smell ; odour, or bad, Bacon. Chase fol- 
lowed by the smell, Temple. 

To SCENT, séut. v. a. To smell ; to perceive by the 
nose. Milton. To perfume; or to imbue with 
odour, or bad. Dryden. 

SCE/NTFULS, séot’-f0l. a. Odorous ; yielding much 
smell. Drayton. Quick of smell. Brown. 

SCENT S, séot’-lés. a. Inodorous; having no 
smell. 


SCE/PTICK, sép’-tik. n. s. See Skertick. 
SCE/PTRE$, sép’-tir. 416. n. s. [sceptrum, Lat.; 
re, F'r.] The ensign of royalty borne in the hand. 
Clarendon, 

To SCE/PTRE®, sép’-tar. ». a. To invest with the 
ensign of royalty. Bp. Fall. 

SCE PTRE 8p’ -tdird. 359. a. Bovine a sceptre. 
Milton. Denoting something regal. Milton. 

SCHEDIASM, ské’-dé-Azm. x. s. [oyetlacja.] 
Cursory writing on a loose sheet. 

&P° This word is not in Johnson, but, from its utility, is 
certainly worthy ofa niche im all! our other dictionaries 
as well as Ash’s, where itis to be found. The Latina 
have their schediasma, the French have their fewille 
volante, and why should not the English have their 
schediagm, to express what is written in an extempora- 
ry way on a loose sheet of paper, without the formality 
of composition? WW. 

SCHE/DULE, séd/-jile, or skéd/-jile. [séd/-dle. 
Jones, Fulton and Knight.] n. s, [schedula, Lat. ; 
schedule, Fr.] A small scroll. Hooker. A writing 
additional or appendant. Donne. A little invento- 
ry. Shakspeure. 

i In the pronunciation of this word we seem to de- 
part both from the Latin schedula and the French sche- 
dule. If we follow the first, we ought to pronounce the ¢ 
word skedule, 953; if the last, shedule; but entirely 
sinking the ch in schedule seems to be the prevailing 
mode, and too firmly fixed by custom to be altered in 
favour of either of its original words, Dr. Kenrick, 
Mr. Perry, and Buchanan, pronounce it skedule; but 
Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Seott, Mr. Narns, 
Barclay. Fenning, and Shaw, sedule: though, if we may 
believe Dr. Jones, it was pronouneed skedule in Queen 
Anne's time. WW, 

SCHE’MATISM, ské’-ma-tizm. n.s. [eynyarrepds.] 
Combination of the aspects of heavenly bodies, 

Particular form or disposition of a thing. Creech. 

SCHE/MATIST, ské’-mé-tist. 2.8. A projector 
‘one given to forming schemes, Fleetiwood, 

SCHEME §, skéme. 353. ». s. [oydpa.] A plan; a 
combination of various things into one view, de- 

sign, or purpose; a system. Locke. A project; a 
contrivance ; a design. Rowe. A representation 
of the aspects of the celestial bodies ; any lineal o¢ 
mathematical diagram. or ‘ 
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To SCUEME®, skéme, v. a. To plan. Stuart. || heres to the niceties or method of the schools. Mil- 
Je SCHEME*, skéme. von. To contrive; to form | ton. 
cy — ge icy geet aby -6 Se 353. n. fh argc 
SCHE MER, ské’-indr. 98. 2. s. A projector; a con- at.] A writer of explanatory notes. Dryden. 
iriver. ihe , a SCHOLIA‘STICK®, skd-lé-ds'-tik. a. Pertaining to 
SCHE MIST®, ské’-mist. n.'s. A projector; asche- | a scholiast. Swi/t. 
wiitist. Corentry. si , To SCHO'LIAZE?, skd/-lé-dze. v. n. To write 


SCHE SIS, ské’-sis. nos. [eyéors.] A babitude; state |} notes. Milton. 
of any thing with respect % pe things. Norris, || SCHO/LICAL®, sk6l’-€-kal.a. [scholicus, Lat.] Scho- 

SCHIRRHUS, See scirruus. | _lastick. Hales. Ob. T. 

SCHISM $, sizm, n, s. [schisme, Fr. 3 exlopa, Gr.J || SCHO' LION, sko/-lé-On. Qn. s. [Lat] A note; 
A separation or division in the church of God. | SCHO'LIUM, ské'-lé-dm. an explanatory ob- 
al aaa CHOLY,, skb le: n.. [schelie, Fr.;'scholiua, Lat] 

The common pronunciation of thie word 1s contra- || SC . ‘le. n. . 4, ET.5 schotia , . 

. to every tule for pronouncing words fre: the learn- An explanatory note. Hooker. Not used, 
ed languages, and ought to be altered. C& in English | Jo SCHO/LY, skd/-lé. v.n. To write expositions. 
words, coming from Greek words with y, ought always Hooker. Not used. 
to be pronounced like &; and [ beliove the word in | SCHOOL §, skddl. 353. n. s. [scholi, Lat.; reole, 


question is almost the only exception throughout the | 2 : sch. ‘e house 
language. However strange, therefore, skizm may | Sax. ; schule, Germ. ; sciole, Teut.} A | 
€ 


sound, it is the only true and analogical pronunciation; || discipline and. 1etTUCHON. Dryden. A place of 
and we might as well pronounce scheme seme, as schism | literary education; a university. rh Bi _ A state 
sizm, there being exactly the same reason for both. | of instruction. Dryden. seg of doctrine as de- 
But, when once a false pronunciation is fixed, as this is, || livered by particular teachers. Davies. The age 
it requires some daring spirit to begin the reformation : of the chureh and form of theology succeeding that 
but, when once begun, as it has, what seldom happens, of the fathers : so called, because this mode of treat- 


truth, novelty, and the appearance of Greek erudition — ing religion arose from the use of academical dis- 
on its side, there is no doubt of its success. Whatover, | Satinnn Mestre * 


therefore, may be the fate of ite pronunciation, it ought | , 2 ‘ 
still to retain its spelling. This must be held sacred, || 72 SCHOOL, sk6él, v.a. To instruct ; to train. 


or the whole language will be metamorphosed: for the || Spenser. To teach with superiority ; to tutor, Bp. 

very same reason that induced Dr. Johnson to spell ; fall. 

sceptick skeptick. ought to have made him spell schism || SCHO/OLBOY, skddl-bée. n.s. A boy that is in 

sizm, and ackedule sedule. All our orthoépists pro- |} his rudiments at school. Shakspeare. 

nounce the word as | have marked it. W. SCHO/OLDAME®, skddl/-dame. n. s. [school and 
SCHISMA/TICAL, | siz-mAv-té-kal, a. Implying | ancl} schoolmistress. Echard. _ 

schism; practising schism. King Charles. || SCHO'OLDAY, skédl’-da. n. s, Age in which youth 
SCHISMA‘TICALLY, siz-mi’-1e-kal-€. ad. In a|| is sent to senool. Shakspeare. 

schismatical manner. Act for the Uniformity of || SCHO/OLERY*, skéél/-¢r-@. n. s. Precepts. Spen- 

Publick Prayer. ser. Ob. T. 
SCHISMA‘TICALNESS*, siz-mat’-té-kal-nés. n. s,,| SCHO'OLFELLOW, skddl-fél-ld. n. s. One bred 

State of being schismatical. More. at the same school. ke. 
SCHISMATICK, siz'-mA-tik. [siz'-mi-tlk, Sher- || SCHO’/OLHOUSE, sk66l’-hddse. n. s. House of dis- 

ridan, Jones, Fulton and Knight: siz-mav-ik,\|  cipline and instruction. Spenser. 

Perry.) n. s, One who separates from the true || SCHO/OLING®*, ieee £ n. s. Instruction ; learn- 

church, Bacon. ing at school. School-hire; stipend to a 
SCHISMATICK®, stz’-ma-tik. a. [schismatique,Fr.]|| schoolmaster for instruction. “A lec- - 

Practising schism. Bale, ture; a sort of reprimand. Shakspeare. 
To SCHUSMATIZE, siz’-mi-tlze. r.n. [schismatiser, || SCHOYOLMAID*, skédl'-made. n. s. A girl at 

Fr.] To commit the crime of schism; to make a|! school. Sh ; 

breach in the communion of the church. Cotgrave, || SCHO/OLMAN, skédl-man. 88. n.s. One versed 
SCHUSMLESS*, sizm’-lés. a. Not affected by || in the niceties and subtilties of academical dispu- 

schism}; without schism. Milton. tation. Bacon. A writer of scholastick divinity or 
SCHO'LAR §, skél’-ldr. 88, 353. n. s. [scholaris, PB oie hy Bacon, 

Lat.; reolene, Sax.] One who learns of a mas- OUL! ASTER, sk6él’-ma-stir. n. s. One who 

ter; a disciple. Hooker. A man of letters. Wil- resides and teaches in a school. Shakspeare. 

kins. A pedant; a man of books, Bacon. One || SCHOYOLMISTRESS, sk4dl/-mls-tris. n. s. A wo- 

who has a lettered education. Shak. One who} man who governs a school, Dryden. 

in our English universities belongs to the founda- | SCHOYONER*, skéén/-dr. n. s. [schuner, Germ.] 

tion of a college, and who has a portion ofits rev-'| A small vessel with two masts. 

enues. Warton. || SCHREIGHT, skrét. n. s. A fish. Ainsworth. 
SCHOLA’RITY®, ské-lir’-¢-td. n._s. [scholarité,'| SCIA’GRAPHY, sl-dg’-ra-f@. nn. s. [eciqgraphig, 

a Scholarship. B. Jonson. Ob. T. || Fr.3 extaypagla.] Art of sketching. r. [ 
SCHO’LARLIKE?®, skdl’-lir-like. a. Becoming a | architecture.) The profile or section of a building, 
scholar; like a scholar. Bacon, | to show the inside thereof. Baiiey. [In astronomy .] 
SCHOLARSHIP, skél’-lir-ship. nm. s. Learning ;|| The art of finding the hour of the day or night 

literature; knowledge. Sir 7’. Bodley. Literary|| by the shadow of the sun, moon, or stars, Builey. 

education. Milton. Exhibition or maintenance for || SCIATHE’RICAL, sl-4-thér’-@-kal. 2 a. Lge 19 

a scholar, Warton, SCIATHE’RICK, sl-A-thér’-ik. Kos.) 
SCHOLA’STICAL, ské-lds’-té-kAl. a. [scholasticus, longing to a sun-dial. Brown. 

Lat.) Belonging to a scholar or school ; scholar- || SCIATHE/RICALLY®, sl-A-thér’-0-kal-lé. ad. Af- 

like. Barrow, Suitable to the school, or form of || ter the manner of a sun-dial. Gregory. 

theology so called. Bp. Cosins. SCIA‘TICA §, sl-av'-t¢-ka, 2 509. n.s, [sciatique, Fr. ; 
SCHOLA’/STICALLY, ské-lAs’-té-kAl@. ail. Ac-|| SCLA’TICK 6, sl-d’-tik. ischiadica passio, Lat.} 

cording to the niceties or method of the schools. || The hi AO Shakspeare. 

Sout, sc1a'TI “AL, sl-At'4é-kl. a, Afflicting the hip. 
SCHOLA/STICISM®. ské-lds’-té-slzm, nm. s. The'|  Arbu‘hnot. 

method or niceties of the schools. Dr. Warton. || SCV ENCE §, sl’-€nse. n.s. [Fr.; scientia, Lat.] Knowl- 
SCHOLA’STICK, _ské-ls'lk. a. [schola, Lat.;'] edge. Hammond, Certainty grounded on demon- 

scholestique, Fr.) Pertaining to the school; prac- | stration. Berkeley. Art attained by precepts, or 

tised in schools. Dighy. Befiuing to the school; | built on principles. Dryden. Any art or res 

suitable to the school; pedautick; ueedlessly sub-|| of knowledge. Hooker. Oue of the seven liberal 

We. Hooker, || arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, arithmetick, me- 
SCHOLA/STICK®, ské-lds’-tk. n. s. One who ad- | sick, geometry, arena: ‘ope. 
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‘BCVENT®, s¥-ént. a. [sciens, Lat.] Skilful. Cock-|;  nunciation may be reclaimed; but, when once the or- 
eran, Ob, T’ | thography is altered, pronunciation is incorrigible ; and 


+) "eae . . we inust bow to the tyrant. however false may be his 
SCIE NTIAL, sl-én/-shal. a. Producing science. B. title —See Principles, No, 350, 


bs asd eae Mr. Sheridan pronounces this word skirrous ; Mr. Scott 
SCIENTI'FICAL, sl-én-tif -fe-kal. te scientifique, Mr. Perry, and W. Jubnston, have omitted it: neither 


SCIENTI'FICK, sl-4n-tif’-fik. Fr. 5 scientit}) Dr. Kenrick nor Buchanan tukes any notice of the sound 
and facio, Lat.] Producing demonstrative kuowl-|| ofc, and, according to them, it might be pronuunced sj 
edge ; lucing certainty. Brown. || but Barclay writes it to be pronounced skirrus. W. 

SCIEN ‘FICALLY, si-@n-tif’-f¢-kal-¢. ad. In such SCISCITA’TION®, sis-sé-t4'-shap. ns. [sciscitatus, 
a manner as to produce knowledge. Locke. | Lat.) Inquiry. Bp. Hall. 

SCI’MITAR, sim’-mé-tar. 88. n. s. [See CimeTER.] || SCV'SSIBLE §, sis’-sé-bl. a. [scissus, Lat.] Capable 
A short sword with a convex edge. Shakspeare. || _ of being divided smoothly by a sharp edge. Iucon, 

SCINK, sink. n.s. A cast calf, commonly called || SCISSILE, sis’-sil. 140. a ae scissilis, Lat.) Ca- 


slink, able of being cut or divided smoothly by a sha 
SCINTI'LLANT®, sin-til’-lnt. a. [scintillans, Lat.] an e. Arbuathnet: wigs rr 
Ss ing emit'ing sparks. Green. ore SCISSION, sizh’-Gn. [See Anscisston.] n.s. [Fr.; 
To SCVNTILLAT §, sin’-til-late. v. n. [seintillo, || _ seissio, Lat.) ‘The act of cutting. Wiseman. 
Lat.] To sparkle; to emit sparks. Coc . | SCUSSOR, siz’-zir. n.s. [This word is variously 
SCINTILLA‘TION, sin-til-ld’-shin. n. s. The act written, as it is supposed to be derived by different 
} 





of ling ; pees emitted. Brown. writers ; of whom some write cisors, from cado, or 
SCIOLISM®, s¥’-0-lizm. n. s. [sciolus, Lat.] Su T-|| incido ; others scissors, from scindo; and some 
cisars, cizars, or scissars, Irom ciseuux, Fr.] A small 
pair of shears, or blades, movable on a pivot, and 
mlercepting the thing to be cut. Shakspeave. 
SCISSURE, sizh’-tire. n.s, [scissura, Lat.] A crack; 
arent; a fissure. Hmmond. 
SCLAVONIAN®, skla-vé/-né-din. Qa. Relating to 
SCLAVO NICK®, skla-vén/-ik. the language or 
manners of the Sclavi, or people of Sclavonia, 


ficial knowledge; not sound knowledge. Brit. 


Crit. xi. 

SCVOLIST, s¥-d-list. x. s. One who knows many 
things superficially. Glanville. 

SCIOLO 8, sl-6-lds. a. Superficially or imperfect- 
ly knowing. Howell. : 

SC O/MACHY, sl-Sm/-mi-ké. [See Monomacny.] 
[sl-din’-ma-ké, Perry, Jones, Fulton and Knight ; 
ski-bm/-ma-ké, Sheridan.] n. s. [schiamachie, Fr.; 
exia and payh, a Battle with a shadow, proper- 
ly sciamachy. Cowley. 

> Mr. Nures questions whether the ¢ should not be 

nounced hard in this word, (or, as it ought rather to 
,#chiamachy ;) and if so, he says, ought we not to 
write skiamachy, for the same reason as skeptick? I 
answer, Exactly.—See Scinanvus and Sxertick. W. 

SCION, sl’-dn. 166. n. s. [Fr.] A small twig taken 
from one tree to be engrafied into another. Mor- 


timer. 
SCIRE FA‘CIAB, si-ré-fh'-shiis. n. s. [La } ; 
a 


luscow. 
SCLERO'TICK §, sklé-ré/-Ik. a. [selerotique, Fr. ; 
ox)ipos, vag rie : an epithet of one of the coats 
of the eye. Ray, 
SCLERO'TICKS, sklé-rév’-iks.n. s. Medicines which 
harden and consolidate the parts they are applied 


to. Quincy. 

To SCOAT, skdte, * a. To stop a wheel by 

To SCOTCH, skdtsh. § putting a stone or piece 
of wood under it before. Bailey. 

SCOBS*, skébs. n.s. (Lat.] “Raspings of ivory 
hartshorn, or other hard substances; scoris of 
metals ; potashes. Chambers, 

To SCOFF { , SkOf. v.n. [schoppen, Teut.] To treat 
with insolent ridicule; to weat with contumelious 

congue . Bacon. 

To SCOFF*, skéf. v. a. To jeer ; to treat with scoffs. 
Fotherby. 

SCOFFP, skéf. 170. n.s. Contemptuous ridicule ; ex- 
pression of scorn; contumelious language. Hocker. 

SCO’FFER, skét’-far, 98. ns. Iusolent ridiculer ; 
saucy scorner 5; contumelious reproacher. Shuk. 

SCO'FF INGLY, skOf-fing-lé, ad. In contempt; in 
ridicule, Broome. 

To SCOLD §, skéld. [See Moun.) vr. n. Sern 
Teut.] To quarrel clamorously and rudely. Sh 

To SCOLD*, skdéld. v. a. To raie. Howell, 

SCOLD, skéld. n.s. A clamorous, rudé, mean, low, 
foul-mouthed woman. Addison. 

SCO’LDER®, skdéld’-dr. n.s. One who scolds or rails. 
Abp, Cranmer. 

SCO'LDING*, skdld’-ing. n.s. Clamorous, rude 
language. South. 

SCO’LDINGLY®, skéld/-fng-lé. ad. With rude 
clamour, like a scold. Huloet. 

SCO'LLOP, skél-ldp. 166. n.s. [properly scallop.} 


SS 
SN 


writ judicial, in law, most commonly to ca 
man to show cause unto the court whence it is 
seul, why execution of judgement passed should not 
be made. Cowell. 

SCIRRHO'’SITY, skir-rés‘-sé-id. n.s. An indura- 
tion of the glands. Arbuthnot. 

SCYRRHOUS §, skir’-rés. 314. a. Having a gland 
indurated. Wiseman. 

SCI’RRHUS, skir’-ras. 109. n.s. {ehore, Fr. 5 cxij- 
fos, Gr.] An indurated gland. Wiseman. 

KX This word is sometimes, but improperly, written 
schirrus, with the Ain the first syllable instead of the 
last; and Bailey and Fenning have given us two as i-| 
rations, and epelt it schirrhus ; both of which m es 

of spelling the word are coutrary to the general = 

| 


gy of orthography; for, as the word comes frum the 
Greek cxippos, the latter r only can have the aspiration, 
a the first of these double lottera has always the spirit- 
us lenis : and the c, in the first syllable, arising from the 
Greek «,and not the y, no more reason can be given for 
placing the A after it’by spelling it schirrus, than there 
is for spelling scene, frum oxmvn, schene; or sceptre, 
from exnwroav, scheptre. The most correct Latin or- 
thography confirms this opinion, by spelling the wor 
iN question scirrhus : and, nccording to the most settled ‘ 
analogy of our own language, and the constant method A pectinated shell-fish, : 
of wrasouneta words _ the pe — mary the «|| SCO oer DRA, ag n’-dra. P s. [scolopen- 
80 ore the iin this word, and the firat|| dre, Fro: exodorevd ir.) A sort of vénoimous ser- 
Zz ype — be pronounced like the first of eyr-inge,|| peut, Bryant. "Loco vendrium, Lat.) An herb. 
Whatever might have been the occasion of the false or- Ainsworth. 
thography of this word, its false pronunciation seems SCOMM, skbm. n. 8. [perhaps from pede ned. Lat.] A 
fixed beyond recovery; and Dr. Johnson tells us it buffoon. L’Estrange. A mock; a flout; a jeer. 
ought to be written skirrhus, not merely because it hoa f Ob. J. 
comes from oxipjos, but because ¢ in English has bo- || SCONCE §, skénse, n.s. [schantse, Teut.; skansa, 
eand é the Mt of s. Dr, Seheonn is the Inst Su. —— A fort; a bulwark, Fuashaire. The 
man that I should have suspected of giving this advice. || read: per vaps as being the acropolis, or citadel of 
What! because a false ort ography has obtained, and | the rg Shak, A pensile candlestick, generally 
# false pronunciation .in consequence of it, ust both. with a lcoking-glass to reflect the light. Dryden. 


these errours be confirmed by a still grosser departure : 
? Ali i | A fixed seat, or shelf: so used in the north of Exg- 
from analogy? A little reflection on the consequences lad. A weal or Mua: 


of so pernicions a practice would, Ldoab. not, have bg i 
made br. Johnson retract his advice. While a true or-|| 0 SCONCE, skénse. r.a. [frou sconce, the head.) 
} To mulet; to fine. ; Warton.. 


thograpby remains, there is some hope that a fulee pro- Av 
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SCOOP §, skédp. 306. n. s. 
of large ladle ; a vessel wi 
throw out liquor. Mortimer. 
strument. Sharp. A 

T'o SCOOP, skédp. v 
out. Milton. To empty by a Beaum, and Fi. 
‘To carry off so as to leave the place hollow. Spec- 
tator. ‘To cut into hollowness or depth. Addison. 

SCO‘OPER, skédp’-dr. 98. 2. s. One who scoops. 

SCOPE, skdpe. n.s. [scopus, Lat.] Aim; intention ; 
drift. Shak. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 
Hooker. Room; yes, amplitude of intellectual 
view. Dryden. Liberty; freedom from restraint. 
Hooker. Liberty beyond just limits ; license. 
Shak. Actof riot; sally. Shak. Extended quan- 

Te OPPET kbp’-pét [fi T 
0 SCOP *, skOp’-pét. v.a. [from scoop.] To 
lade out. Bp. Hall. ‘ } 

SCOPTICAL*, skép/-té-kal. a. [cxwmrixds.] Scof- 
fing. Hammond 


schoepe, Teut.] A kind 
f a long bande used to 
A chirurgeon’s in- 


Foll of rocks. t. 

SCO/RBUTE §*, skér’-bdte. n.s. [scorbutus, Lat.] 
The scurvy. Purchas. Ob, T. 

SCORBU'TICAL, skér-bi’-té-kal. 2 a. Diseased 

SCORBU’TICK, skér-bi’-tik. 509. § with thescur- 
vy. Wiseman. 

SCORBU’TICALLY, skér-bd’-té-kal-lé, ad. With 
tendency to the scurvy; in the scurvy. Wiseman. 

SCORCE, skérse. n.5. Exchange. See 
Scorse. 

Jo SCORCH §, skdrtsh. 352. rv. a. [peonened, Sax.] 
To burn superficially. Bacon. To burn, Rer, xvi. 

To SCORCH, skértsh. v.n. To be burnt superficial- 
ly; to be dried up. Roscommon. 

SCO/RCHING Fennel. n.s. A plant. 

SCO/RDIUM, skér’-dé-dm, or skébr’-jé-im. 293, 
294, 376. n.s. [Lat.] An herb, Amsvorth. 

SCORE §, skére. n. 5. [skora, Icel. ; gong Sax.] 
A notch or long incision. Shak. line drawn. | 
An account, which, when writing was Jess common, | 
was kept by marks on tallies, or by lives of chalk. | 
Shak. Account mags! something past ; an epoch ; 
an era. Tillotson. Debt imputed Shak. Reason ; | 
tlt Collier. on ; aos chara he 

. con, Sax.] Iwenty ; perha ause 

twent “neloe a round number, was distinguished 
on talhes by a long score. Shak.—A song or air 
in score. ‘The w with the musical notes of a 

song annexed, Mus. Dict. 


To SCORE, skére. v.a. To mark; to cut; to en-|| SCO’ 


dys. To 
‘o impute ; to charge. 


Dryden. 

SCO’ RIA, ské/-ré-A. 92. n.s, [Lat.] Dross; recre- 
ment. Newton. 

SCORIFICA‘TION®*, skér-é-fe-ka/-shiin. n. s. [In 
metallurgy.) The art of dove ~ he body, either en- 
tirely or in , into scoria. Chambers. 

SCO’RIOUS, ské’-ré-ds, 314. a, Drossy ; reeremen- 
titious. Brown. 

To SCORN §, skérn. v. a. [schernen, Teut. ; escorner, | 
Fr.; peeann, Sax.] To despise; to slight; to re-| 
vile ; to vilify ; to contemn. Job, xvi. To neglect ;! 
to disre ilton | 


grave. S To mark by a line. San 
set down as a debt, Swi/?. 





ard. ‘ 
70 SCORN, skérn. rv. x. To show signs of contempt. 
Shak. ‘To disdain ; to think unworthy. Crashaw. 
SCORN, skérn. x. s, [escorne, old Fr.] Contempt ; 
scoff; slight act of contumely. Bacon. Subject of 
ridicule ; thing treated with contempt. Tillotson,— 
To think scorn. ‘To disdain 3; to hold unworthy of 
Ps, xxviii. To laugh to scorn. To deride | 
as contemptible. Ps, Common Prayer. ° ! 
SCO/RNER, skérn’-dr. 98. n.s. Contemner; de-! 
iser. Spenser. Scoffer ; ridiculer. Prior. 

SCORNFUL, 

disdaiaful, Ps. (Common Prayer,) cxxiii. Acting | 
in defiance. Prior. 
SCO/RNFULLY, skérn’-fil-lé. ad, Contemptuously ; 
insolently. Shukspeare. 
SCO'RNING®, skérn’-ing. n.s. Sign or act of con- | 
tempt or disdain. Ps. cxxiii. 





| 
| 


sweep ; a stroke. Shakspeare. 
- a. [achoepen, Teut.) To lade 


\ penser 
| SCOT §, skét. n. s. [shott, Icel. ry SO Sax.] Shot; 








' 
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|| SCOYUNDREL-*, s 


OE Per i ea 
N, -pe-On. n.s. [Fr.; scorpio, Lat. 
A reptile with a venomous sting. S On 
of the signs of the godiack. Dryden, 
so called from its cruelty. 1 Kings, xii. 
Lat.} A sea-fish. Ainsworth. 
SCO’RPION Sena, n.s. A plant. Miller. 
SCO/RPION Grass. 
|| SCO/RPION’S Tait. bn s. Herbs. Ainsworth. 
| SCO/RPION Wort. 
To SCORSE §*, skorse. v.a. [skoja, Sueth.] To bar 
i] ter; to exchange, Spenser. |[scorso, hal.) ‘To 
‘| chase. S : 
To SCORSE®, skérse. v.n. To deal for the pur 
chase of a horse. B. Jonson. 
SCORSE?, skérse. n.s. Exchange. S 





| 


. 


A se e 
[scorpus, 


. 


ent.—NScot and lot, Parish payments. Shak. 


Ol | 
8 < y . skét. n. &. [Scotus, Lat ] Scotta , Sax.] 


A native of that part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land. Camden, 

SCOT-FREE, skét-fré. a. [poot-pneoh, Sax. 
Without payment; untaxed; unburt. World o 
Wonders. 

To SCOTCH §, skétsh. v.a. [escorcher, old Fr.] To 
cut with shallow incisions. speare. 

SCOTCH, skéth. n.s. A slight cut; a shallow in 


cision. peare. 
SCOTCH®, skétsh. a. Relating to Scotland , 
SCO'TISH®, skét’-tish. “> belonging to Scotland 

s - ‘ 
SCOTCHED Collops, ae ask ips. bn. 
from 7’ scotch, or cut.] Veal cut into small pieces. - 

tng. 

SCOTCH Hoppers, skétsh’-hdp/-pirz. n.s. A play 
in = boys hop over lines or scotches in the 
SEOTIST®, skd/-tist, n.s. [from Duns Scotus] A 
schoolman, eoageten J the opinions of Scows on 
several abstruse minute questions, in opposi- 
tion to those of Thomas Aquinas. See ‘THomust. 


Burton. 

SCO/TOMY, skdt'-td-mé. n. s. [cxérwpa.) A dizzi- 
ness or swimming in the bead, causing dimness of 
sight wherein external objects seem to turn round. 

Jonson 


SCO’'TTERING, sgroltemiyy 3 n.s. [In Hereford- 
shire.] A custom among the boys of burning a 
wad of pease straw at the end of harvest. Bailey. 

CISM®, skét'-té-sism. n. s. A Scottish idiom. 

SCO'UNDREL 6, skdan’-dril. 99. n. s. [scondarnolo, 
Ital.; peonde, Sax.] A mean rascal ; a low, petty 


villain. Sopp ie oe ‘i a 
n . a. Base; disgraceful ; 

denoting a scoundrel. Hildrop. . , 
SCO'UNDRELISM®, skédn’-dril-izm. n.s. Base- 


ness ; rascality. ig, age 

To SCOUR $, skddr. 12. va. noma 9i M. Goth.; 
skure, Dan, ; schuren, Dutch, Torub hard with a 
thing rough, in order to clean the surface. . 
To purge violently; to cleanse; to bleach; to 
whiten ; to blanch. Bacon. ‘To remove by scour- 
ing. Shak. To range about in order to catch or 
drive away something; to clear gg 
Ital.) Sidney. To pass swifily over. Milton. 

To SCOUR, skéir. vr. n. ‘To perform the office of 
cleaning domestick utensils. Shak. _To clean. 
Bacon. To be purged or lax; to be diseased with 
looseness. Mortimer. ‘To rove; to range. Kunolles. 
To run here and there, Shak. To run with great 
eagerness and swifiness; to scamper. Spenser. 

SCO’URER, skéar’-dr. n. s. One thut cleans by rub- 

bing. Martin. A purge, rough and quick. One 

who runs swiftly, 


skdrn/-fal. a. Contemptuous ; insolent; || SCOURGE §, skinje. 314. n.s. [escourgée, ¥r.; sco- 


reggia, ltal.; corrigia, Lat.) A whip; a lash; an 
iactemem ef dacetine. Bt hm, i A praia 
ment; a vindictive affliction. 2 Esdras. One that 
afflicts, harasses, or destroys. Atterbury. A whip 


for a top. Locke. 
To SCOURGE, skarje. op To lash with a whip; 


— 
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towhip. Acts, xxii. To punish; to chastise; to}; whichany thing is scraped, Swift. A miser ; aman 
chasten ; to castigate with any punishment or afflic- intent on getting money; ascrape-penny. Herbert. 
tion. 2 Mace. iii. A vile fiddler. Cowley. 
SCO'URGER, skdr’-jar. 98. n.s, One that scourges; || SCRAT, skrat. n.s. [peprttca, Sax.] An hermaph- 
a punisher or chastiser. One of the sect called!) rodite. Skinner. 
Flagellants, who scourged themselves. Tindal. || To SCRAT 9*, skrat. v. a. [escrat, Anglo-Norman.] 
SCO'URGING®, skdr’-jing. n. s. Punishment by the |) To scratch, Burton. 
scourge. Heb, xi. To SCRAT*®, skrit. v.n. To rake; to search. Mir- 
SCO'URING*, skéar’-ing. n. s. A looseness ; a flux.|! ror for Mugistrates. 
Bacon. | To SCRATCHS, skrftsh, v.a. [kratren, Germ. ; 
To SCO'URSE, skérse. v. a. To exchange one thing || Aratsa, eo To tear or mark with slight incisions 
for another. See To Sconse. ragged and uneven. Dryden. To tear with the 





SCOUT §, skddt. 312. n.s. [escout, Fr.] One who is || nails. Spenser. ‘To wound slightly. To burt 
sent fae to observe the motions of the enemy. slightly with any thing pointed or keen. Shak. 
Shak. A high rock. To rub with the nails. Camden. To write or draw 
To SCOUT, skéit. v.n. To go out in order to!) awkwardiy. Swift. 
observe the motions of an enemy privately. Milton. | SCRA’TCH, skraish. n. s. An incision ragged and 
To ridicule ; to sneer: | shallow, Moxon. Laceration with the nails, Prior. 
SCO'VEL, skév’-vl. n.s. [scopa, Lat.] A sortof mop || A slight wound. Sidney. 
of clouts for sweeping an oven; a malkin, Ainsw. ||) SCRA’TCHER, skréush’-dr. 98. n. s. He that 
To SCOWL §, skéal. v.n. [pey lian, Sax.] Tofrown;}|, scratches. 
to ;_ to look angry, sour, or sullen. Sidaey. || SCRA’ TCHES, skratsh’-Iz. 99. n. s. Cracked ulcers 
To SCOWL®, skddl. ‘v. a. To drive scowlingly. || _or scabs in a horse's foot. B. Jonson. 
Milton. SCRA’TCHINGLY, skratsh’-Ing-Jé. ad. With the 
_ SCOWL, skéal. 322. n. s. Look of sullenness or dis- || action of acraiching. Sidney. 
SCRAW, skraw, 219. ns. [Irish and Erse.] Sur- 





content ; m. Crashaw. 
SCO’'WLINGLY, skéal’-ing-lé. ad. With a frown- || face or scurf. Swi/?. 
ing and sullen look. To SCRAWL 4, skrawl. 219. v. a. [corrupted from 


To SCRA’‘BBLE, skrab/-bl. 405. v.n. [Arabbelen,|| scrabble.) To draw or mark irregularly or clumsily. 
schrabben, Teut.] To make unmeaning or idle || Swif?. 
marks, 1 Sam, xxi. | To SCRAWL, skrawl. v. n. To write oe and 
SCRAG §, skrag. n.s. [probably a corruption of || inelegantly. Swift. [from crawl.] To creep like a 
crag, the neck.) Any thing thin or lean; as, a rept e. Ainsworth. 
scrag of mutton, i.e. the small end of the neck : || SCRAWL, skrawl. n, s. Unskilfol and inelegant 
The man is a serag, i. e. he is rawboned. writing. Arbuthnot, 
SCRA‘GGED, skrag’-géd. 366. a. [corrupted from || SCRA/WLER, skrawl-dr. n.s. A clumsy and in- 
cragged.] Rough; uneven ; full of protuberances elegant writer. 
or asperities. Milton. ’ SCRAY, skr&. 220. n. s. A bird called a sea-swal- 
SCRA’GGEDNESS, skrig’-géd-nés. Qn. s. Lean-|) low. Ray. 
SCRA‘GGINESS, skrig’-gé-nés. ness; mar- || SCRE/ABLE, skré'-A-bl. a. [screadilis, Lat.] That 
cour. Unevenness ; roughness § ruggedness. may be Ve out. Bailey. 
PER AGGILY®, skrag’-gé-lé. ad. Meagerly ; lean- || To SCREAK 4, skréke. 227. v. n. pees Icel. ; 
r ne 
| 








. Cotgrave. skrika, Su. Goth.] To make a shrill or loud noise. 
SCRA'GGY, skrag’-gé. 383. a. Lean; marcid ; thin. 


Ss . 
Arbuthnot. [corrupted from craggy.] Rough; |, SCREAK*, skréke. ».s. A screech. Bp. Bull. 
d; uneven. Randolph 


: | To SCREAM, skréme. 227. v. 2. [hpeman, Sax. ; 
To SCRAMBLE 4, skrim/-bl. v. n. [the same with 


skraema, gen To cry out shrilly, as in terrour 
scrabble.| To catch at any thing eagerly and tu- or spony: Dryden. To ery shrilly. Shakspeare. 
multuously with the bands; to catch with haste 


5 SCREAM, saclay toe s. A shrill, quick, loud ery of 

ventive of another, Stilingfleet. To climb b terrour or pain. Shakspeare. 

fhe “eh ’ SCRE’AMER*, aaa: n.s. A bird. Pennant. 

To SCREECH §, skrétsh. 246, v. n. [skraeka, Icel.] 
To cry out as in terrour or anguish. Bacon. ‘To cry 
as a night-owl: thence called a screechowl. Shak. 

SCREECH, skréétsh, a.s, Cry of horrour and an- 

ish. Hakewill, Harsb, horrid cry. Pope. 

SCREE/CHOWL, skréétsh’-dal. n.s. An owl that 

hocts in the night, and whose voice is supposed to 


the help of the hands. 
SCRA’MBLE, skrim/’-bl. 405. n.s. Eager contest 
for soinething, in whictu one endeavours to get it 
before another. Locke. Act of climbing by the 
help of the hands. 
SCRA’‘MBLER, skrim’-bl-dr. 98, n.s. One that 
scrambles. Addison. One that climbs by the help 
of the hands. 
To SURANCH, skransh. v. a. [schrantsen, Dutch.] 
To grind somewhat crackling between the teeth. 
SCRA‘NNEL, skran/-nil. 99. a. Slight ; poor ; worth- 


less. Milton. 

SCRAP, skrAp. n.s. [from scrape.] A small particle ; | 
a liule piece; a fragment. anville. Crumb; 
small payee of meat left at the table. Bacon. |) 
A small piece of paper : this is properly scrip. Pope. |) 

To SCRAPE §, skrdpe. v.a. [pepeopan, Sax. ; 
schrapen, Dutch.) To deprive of the surface b 
the ba action of a sharp instrument, used wit 
the almost perpendicular. Maxon. ‘To take 
away by scraping; to erase. Ezek. xxvi. To act 
upon any surface with a harsh noise. of To 
gather by great efforts, or penurious or trifling dili- 

nce. Roath. 
o SCRAPE, skrape. v.n. To make a harsh noise. 
To play ill on a fiddle. To make an awkward 
bow. Ainsworth—To scrape acquaintance. To 
curry favour, or insinuate into one’s familiarity. 

SCRAPE, skrape. n.s. Difficulty ; ap? meagacd dis- || SCREW Tree, skrdd/-tré. n.s, A plant of the East 
tress. A low word.—([skrap, Swed.] The sound of || and West Indies. ; 
the foot drawn over the floor. A bow. |'SCRE/WER*, skrdd/-dr. n.s. That which screwa 

SCRA’PER, skra/-pér, 98. n.s. Instrument with!) Whitlock. gia. iy ; 


betoken danger, misery, or death. ar 
| SCREEN §, skréén. 246. n.s. [escran, Fr.] An 

thing that affords shelter or concealment. Shak. 
Any thing used to exclude cold or light. Bacon. A 
| _ riddle to sift sand. 

To SCREEN, skréén. v. a. To shelter ; to conceal ; 
to hide. Milton. [cerno, crevi, Lat.] To sift; to rid- 
dle. Evelyn. 

SCREW 6, skrdé. 265. n. s. [scroeve, Dutch ; escrout, 
Fr.}] One of the mechanical powers, which is de- 
fined a right cylinder cut into a furrowed spiral : 
of this there are two kinds, the male and female, 
the former being cut convex, so that its threads 
rise outwards; but the latfer channelled on its con- 
cave side, so as to receive the former. Wilkins. 

To SCREW, skrdé. v.a. To turn or move by a screw. 
Phillips. To fasten with a screw. Moxon. To 
deform by contortions. Cowley. To force ; to bring 
by violence. Howell. To squeeze; to press. Tc 
oppress by extortion, Sti/?. 
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SCRIBA’TIOUS*, skri-bi’-shds, a. Skilful in, or || SCRUPULO'SITY, skrdé- 


fond of writing. Barrow. 

To SCRIBBLE §, skrib’-bl. 405. v. a. 
hillo, Lat.) To fill with artless or worthless writing. 
Bp. Taylor, To write without use or elegance : 
as, He scribbled a pamphlet. T’o comb wool. 

To SCRIBBLE, skrib’-bl. v.n. To write without 
care or beauty. Bentley. 

ery pel, skrib’-b]. 2. s. Worthless writing. 
Boyle. 

SCRI/BBLER, skrib/-bl-dr. 98. n. s. A petty author ; 
a writer without worth. Dryden. 

SCRIBE, skribe. n.s. [Fr.; scriba, Lat.] A writer. 
Shak. A publick notary. Ainsworth. 
teacher or doctor of the law. Bp. Percy. 

SCRI/MER, skrl’-mar. 98. n.s. [escrimeur, ag A 

afttune? a fencing-master. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

RIMP*, skrimp. a. [Arimpen, Teut.] Short ; 
scanty. 

SCRINE, skrine. n.s. [scrinium, Lat.] A 
which writings or curiosities are reposited. meh 

SCRIP, skrip. n. s. [skraeppa, lel) A small bag ; 
a satchel. Shak, 
small writing. Loc 

SCRI'PPAGE, ap re 90. n.s. That which 
is contained in a scrip. Shakspeare. 

SCRIPT*, skript. n. s. [escript, old Fr.; scriptum, 
ae small writing. Chaucer. 

SCRI/PTORY, skrip’-tar-¢. 512. [See Domes- 
TICK.] a. [scriptorius, Lat.] Written ; not orally de- 
livered. Swift. Serving to writing. Sir 7. Brown. 

SCRIPTURAL, skrip’-tshd-ral. 
the Bible; biblical. rbury. 


scriptura, Lat.] Writing. Raleigh, Sacred writ- 

ing ; the Bitle ioe 

SCRI'PTURIST*, skrip’-tsht-rist, n.s. One who 
thoroughly understands the sacred writings. Abp. 


Newcome. 

SCRI‘VENER, skriv’-nar, n.s. [scrivano, Ital. ; escri- 
vain, Fr.] One who draws contracts. Shak. One 
— business is to place money at interest. Dry- 


This word is irrecoverably contracted into two syl- 
blea.—See Curr and Nominativs. W. 


SCROFULA §, skréf-d-ld. 92. n.s. [serofu, Lat.] A 
depravation of the humours of the body, which 
breaks out in sores commonly caked the king’s 
evil. Wiseman. 

SCRO’FULOUS, skréf-d-las. 314. a. Diseased with 
the scrofula. Arbuthnot. 

SCROG*, skrég. n. s. [penob, Sax.] A stunted 
shrub, bush, or branch. 

i oie te skrole. sl s. [escroué, escrouet, old 

r.] A writing wrapped up. Spenser. 

SCROYLE, skrdal. n. $. pallor -ye Fr.] A mean 
fellow ; a rascal; a wretch. Shakspeare. 

To SCRUB(§, skrab. v. a. [skrubba, Swed. ; schrob- 


a. Mean; vile; 


ben, Dutch.] To ruo hard with something coarse 

ryden. 

SCRUB, skrab. n. s. [schrobber, Dutch.] A mean 
fellow, either as he is pled to scrub himself for 
of scouring away dirt. Burton. Any thing mean 
or despicable. Swift. A shrub. A worn-out broom. 

SCRU'BBED, skrib/-bid. 366. 

SCRU’‘BBY, skrib’-bé. worthless ; dirty ; 

SCRUF, skrif. n. s. The same with scurf. 

SCRU’PLE 4, skré4/-pl. 339, 405. n. s. [scrnynde, Fr. ; 

rplexity: generally about minute things. Bacon. 
Rrwenty grains; the third part of adram. Bucon. 

To SCRU'PLE, skréé/-pl. v. n. ‘To doubt ; to hesi- 
tate. Milton. 
who has scruples. Bp. Hall. 

To SCRU’PULIZE*, skrd’/-pé-lize. v. a. To per- 


and rough. Dryden 

the itch, or as he is employed in the mean offices 
Ainsworth. 

sorry. Shakspeare. 

scruplus, Lat.] Doubt ; difficulty of determination ; 
Proverbially, any small quantity. Shakspeare 

SCRU'PLER, skrdd/-pl-ar. 98. n.s. A doubter; one 

.plex with scruples, Mountagu, 


Spit scri- || 


A Jewish |! 


— in || 


a. Contained in| 
SCRI’PTURE §, skrip’-tshdre. 461. n.s. [old Fr.; |! 


cap. 
SCULLER, skil’-lar. 98. n. s. [shiola, Goth. ; shyla, 


-Ibs’-8-18. n. s. Doubt; 
minute and nice doubtfulness. Hooker. Fear of 
acting in any manner; tenderness of conscience. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 

'SCRU/PULOUS, skréd/-pd-las. 314. a. [scrupuleus, 
|  Fr.3. serupiosus, Lat.) Nicely doubuul ; hard to 
satisfy in determinations of conscience. Hooker. 
Given to objections ; captious. Shak, Nice ; doubt 
ful. Bacon, Careful; vigilant; cautious. Wood 


ward. 

SCRU/PULOUSLY, skrdé/-pd-lis-lé. ad. Carefully ; 

| nicely; anxiously. B . Taylor. 

SCRU’PULOUSNESS, skrod/-pa-las-nés. n.s. The 
state of being scrupulous. Puller. 

SCRU’TA BLES, skréd’-ta-bl. 405. a. [scruter, Lat.) 

| Discoverable by inquiry. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

SCRUTA/TION, skré6-td’-shin, n. s. [serutor, Lat.] 
Search ; examination; inquiry. Dict. 

SCRUTA’TOR, skrd-t4’-tar. 166. n. s. “Inquirer ; 
searcher ; examiner. Hales. 

SCRUTINE’ER, skréd-t0-nder’. n.s. A. searcher ; 


an examiner. 











fseriptio, Lat.] A schedule ; a || SCRU’TINOUS, skréd/-tin-ds.’ a. Captious ; full of 
e. 


inguiries. Denham. 

Tc SCRUTINIZE, skrdd/-tin-lze. 

| To or gl Y, skrdd/-té-né, 

Ayliffe. 

| SCRUTINY §, skrdd/-t@-né. 339. n.s. [scrutine, old 

Fr. ; scrutinium, Lat.; pepudnian, Sax.) Inquiry; 

| search ; examination with nicety. Bp, Taylor. 

‘SCRUTOIRE, skrdé-tére’. n. s. A case of drawers 
for writing. Prior. 

To SCRUZE, skrize. v. a. [perhaps from screw.] 
To squeeze ; to compress, Spenser. Ob. J. 

ToSCUD$, skad. v.n. [squittire, Ital. ; ska, Swed.} 
To fice; to run away with "gh Spay Dryden. 
To be carried precipitately before a tempest: ap- 

| _ plied to a ship. 

| To SCUD*, skid. v. a. To pass over quickly. Shen- 


| stone. 

| SCUD*, skid. n. s. A cloud swiftly driven by the 

| wind. Dryden. 

To SCU’DDLE, skid’-dl. v. n. ‘To ran with a kind 
of affected haste or precipitation : commonly pro- 
nounced scuttle. 

SCU’FFLE 4, skaf-fl. 405. n. s. fotwfie. Swed] A 
confused quarrel ; a tumultuous broil. Shakspeare. 
To SCU'FFLE, skae-fl v.n. To fight coniusedly 

and tumultuously. Drayton. 

| To SCUG*, skag. v.a. [skugga, Swed.] To hide. 


rose. 
| To SCULK §, skalk. v. n. [skiolka, Su. Goth.] 
lurk in hiding places; to lie close. Beaumont 


v.a. To search ; 
to examine. 


' 








To 
and 
Fletcher. 


| SCU’LKER, skailk’-dr. 98. n.s. A lurker; one that 

hides himself for shame or mischief. 

'SCULL4§, skal. n.s. [from shell.] The bone which 

| jneases and defends the brain; the arched bone of 

| the head. Sharp. A small boat; acockboat. [See 
Scutter.] Sherwood. One who rows a cock- 
7 ibras, [Sceole, Sax.] A shoal of fish. 

he zi 
| SCU’LLCAP, skil’-kap. n.s. A headpiece. A night- 





Sueth.] A cockboat; a boat in which there is but 
one rower. Dryden. Qne that rows a cockboat. 


Swift. 

scULLERY$ skal’-lér-8. n.s. [skiola, Icecl.; or 
escuelle, Fr.] The place where common utensils, 
- kettles or dishes, are cleaned and kept. Pea- 
cham. 

SCU'LLION, skal’-yan, 113. 1. s. [seulier, old Fr.} 
The lowest domestick servant, that washes the ket- 
Ues and the dishes in the kitchen, a 

SCU’/LLIONLY*, skil’-yan-lé. a. Low ; base ; worth- 

To SCULP, s . v.a. [seupo, Lat.; scudper, Fr. 
To carve; toe “ { ie Ob. J. i } 


ve. Sandys. 
SCU'LPTILE, skalp’-til. 140. a. [scr/ptilis, Lat. 
Made b coving. Brown. 
SCULPTOR, sk on n.s. [Lat.; seudpteur, 


SCU 


SEA 
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Fr] A yr jt one who cuts 
images. Dry 
SCL’ PTURE r skp’ -ishdre. 461. n.s, [scudptura, | 
Lat.) Tue art of carving wood, or hewing stone, 
into images. Pope. Carved work. Milton. ‘The 
art of engraving on co 
ToSCU’/LPTURE, ska 
engrave. 
SCUM$, skim. nm. s. [escume, Fr.; skum, Dan. ; 
schuym, Dutch.] That which rises to the top of any 
r. Spenser. The dross; the refuse ; the recre- 
ment ; that part which is to be thrown away. Ra- 


wood or stone into | 
fy <biies. v, a. To cut; to 


t. 
70 SCUM, skAm. v. a. To clear off the scum : com- 
monly written and spoken skim. Milton. 
aCUMBER, skdm/-bar. n. s. ‘The dung of a fox. 


Ainsworth 
SCU'MMER, skam/-mar. 98. n. s. [escumoir, Fr.] A 
vessel with which liquor is scummed : commonly 
called a skimmer 
SCU'PPER Holes, skap’- par-hdlz. 98. n.s. [schoe- 
pen, Dutch. } In a ship, small holes on the deck, 
— h which se 1s — into the sea. Ward. 


SCULES, skarf, . s. [peunpp, Sax.; skurf, Dan. 
see kind of dry, ve Cron, Sas ger e ‘si n. 
stain adherent. en. <Any thing stic on 
the surface. Milton. y g ia 

OU RFINESS, okt skarf’-¢-nés, n. s. The state of be- 


SCURETS, aah abe. a. Having scurfs or scabs. 
SCU/RRILE §, skar’-ril. a. [scurrilis, Lat.] Low ; 
rik grossly opprobrious ; lewdly jocose. Bp. 


SCURRI'LITY, skar-ril’-2-t2. n. s. [scurrilité, Fr. ; | 

perhher one Lat.) Grossness of ay “erm lewdness | 
arity 3; mean enn 

SC URRILOUS. skdr/-ril-ds. 314, a. Grossly oppro- 


brious; using such language as only the license of 
a — can warrant; lewdly jocular; vile ; low. 


SCU/RRILOUSLY, skar’-ril-ds-lé. ad. With gross 
hg tn with low buffoonery; with lewd merri- 
ment 

SCU’ RRILOUSNESS, skir’-ril-ds-nés. n.s. Scur- 
scu'k' baseness of manners. 

RVILY,s skar’-vé-lé. ad. Vilely ; basely ; coarse- 


sci RVINESS skir’-vé-nés. n.s. State of being | 
: Sherwood, 

SCURVY §, skar’-vé. a. [from scur/.] Scabbed ; cov- 
ered with scabs ; diseased with the scurvy. Lev. xxi. 
Vile; shed) sorry ; Worthless; contempuble; offen- 
sive. Sh 

SCURVY, sete wh n.s. A distemper of the inhab- 
ilants of cold countries, and, amongst those, such as 
inhabit marshy, fat, low, moist soils, near ‘stagnat- 
sctrnv vc Arindhnot. 

‘RVYGRASS, skar’-vé-gris. n.s. The plant 

SC /USES. 


wort. Miller. 
Excuses. Shakspeare. 
SCUT, skdt. x. s. [skott, Icel.] The tail of those an- | 
imals whose tails are v sbort, as a hare. Brown. | 
SCU'TAGE®, skiv-tadje. 80. n, 8. [sculagivm, low 








Lat.) Escuage, in ancient customs. See Escuace. 
SCU'TCHEON, skatsh’-in, 259. 2. 8. [scuccipne 
lial; from scutum, Lat.] The shield represeined 


in heraldry ; 3 the Find armorial of a family, See 
Escutcheon. Sidne 
SCUTE/LLATED, sktia¥'-ld-t@d., a. [seutella, Lat.) 
Divided into small surfaces. Woodward 
SCU’TIFORM, skiv-té-fdrm. a. [scutiformis, Lat.} || 








Sh like a shield. 
SCU LE§, skav’-tl. 405. n, s. [seutella, Lat. ; scu- 
tell, Celt. ; pouccel, Sax.] A wide, shallow basket, 


80 named. rom a dish or platter which it cesembles 


'| SEACOMPASS, o¢-kam’-pas. 


deck or sides of a ship, when stranded or overset, 
and coutinuing to float on the surface Chambers. 

To SCUTTLE, skav’-tl. v. n. [from scud or seuddle.] 
To run with affected precipitation. Arbuthnot, 


SCYTHE*. See Situr.  « 

a SDAING. 3 See 7'o pile ; = 
SDAIN* v. a. (sdegnare, tal.] To 

To SDEIGN, f adine. } dada, Spenser. Ob. T’. 


SDAIN®, zdane. n. s. Disdain. Spenser. 

SDE‘IGNFUL, zdane’-fal. a. Disdainful. Spenser. 

SEA §, sé. n.s. [pee, Sax. ; see, or 2¢e, Duich.] The 
ocean; the water, opposed to the /and. Shak. A 


collection of water; a lake. St. Matthew, iv. Pro- 
verbially for any large quantity. K. Charles. Any 
thing rough and tempestuous. Milton—Half seas 


over. Half drunk. Spectator. 

SEA is often used in composition, as will appear in 
the following examples. 

SEABA/NK*, sf’-bank. n.s. [sea and bank.) The 
seashore. Shak. A fence to keep the sea within 
bounds. 

SE’/ABAR, sé/-bar. n. s. [sea and bur.] The sea- 
swallow, 

prt vm. n. §. [sea and bat.] A sort of fly- 

so-bhena. a. Bathed or dipped in 


sExBA'TH 
the sea. Sandys. 
SEABE/AST*, sé/-béést. n. s. A large or monstrous 
animal of the sea. Milton. 
. Dashed by the 


SE’/ABEAT, sf-béte. 

SEABE/ATEN®, sé’-bé-tn. waves of the sea. 
Spenser. 

SE/ABOARD*, sé/-bérd. ad. Towards the sea: a 
naval word. 

SE‘ABOAT, sé#’-bdte. n. s. Vessel capable to bear 
the sea. Arbuthnot. 

ge: Border- 


SE/ABORD*, sé’-bérd. 
SEABO/RDERING*, sé-bér/-dar-ing. § ing on the 
SE/ABORN, st’-bérn. a. Born of the sea; produced 
the sea. Waller. 
.* Bounded _by 


SE’ABOUND®, sé’-bédind. 
SEABOUNDEDS s s’-bddnd-4d. the sea. Mir- 


or Magi 
SE/ABOY, “ete. n. 8. Boy employed on ship- 
SE/ABREACH, st-brétsh. mn. s. Irruption of the 
sea by breaking the banks. Dibeanee 
SE/ABREEZE, ' sé’-bréze. n.s. Wind blowing from 


the sea, Mortimer. 
SE/ABUILT, sé-bilt. a. Built for the sea. Dryden. 
SEACA’BBAGE, sé-kiib’-bidje. n. 8. Seacolewort : 


lant. Miller. 
SE BOALE, sé-kAf. n.s, [sea and calf] The seol. 
SEACAP, st’ oe n. - Cap made to be worn on 
ship-board, 


Oe ares oe-kard. n. 8. The mariner’s card. 

SE/ACARP, s’’-kirp. n.s. A spotted fish that lives 
among stones and rocks. 

SE‘/ACHANG?*, sé’- taboo, n. s. Change effected 
by the sea. Shakspea 

SE/ACHART, ohkir’. (st/-tshart, P. Jones, 
Fulton and Knight.] [See CHaRrt.] n. s. Map i in 
which only the coasts are delineated. Watts, 

SE/ACIRCLED*, sé’-sér-kl’d. a. Surrounded by 
the sea, Sandys. 

SE/ACOAL, mY -kdle. n. s. Coal, so called, not be- 
cause found in the sea, but because brought to Lou- 
don by sea ; pitcoal. Shakspeare. 

SE’ ‘ACOAST, sé-kédste’. n. s. Shore; edge of the 


SE’ ACO a kb, n. s. A bird, = also seagull. 
. The card and 


‘needle of mariners. Came 


in form. Tusser. A small grate. Mortimer. {esco- || SE‘ACOOT,, s¢’- kddt. x. 8. Sea-fowl, like the moor- 


titlon, Span.) A bole in the deck to let down into | 


the shi p. teacher 


I beeen scud.} A quick pace; ai SEACO’RMORANT, sé-kdr’-md-rant. 
aber run; a pace of affected sacighition. Specta- || SE’‘ADRAKE, sé’-drake. 


hen. 
n.s. A 6ea- 
crow, ~ 


| SE‘ACOW, se-kdd’. n. s. [sea and cow.] The mana- 


T SCU'TTLE®, skit’-u. v. a. To cut holes in the | 


tee, avery bulky — ee the cetaceous kind, Fill. 


SEA 
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SE/ACROW®, sé’-kré. n. s. The seagull. 

SE‘ADOG, sé-dég’. n. s. [sea and dog.) Perhaps the 
shark. Roscommon. 

SEADRA/‘GON®*, sé/-drig’-dn. n.s. A seafish, 
called also the viners mgr, Wy 

SE/AEAR, sé/-¢ér. n. s. [from sea and ear.] A sea- 


lant. 

St/AREL®, sf’-¢¢]. n.s. [pe-eel, Sax.] The conger. 

SE/AENCIRCLED*, sé’-én-sér’-kl'd. a. Surround- 
ed by the sea. T'homson. 

SEAFA/RER, sé/-fa-rar. n.s. [sea and fare] A 
traveller by sea; a mariner. Carew 

SEAFA/‘RING, sé/-fa-ring. 410. a. 
sea. Shak. e. 

SE/AFENNEL, sé-fén/-nil. 99. ». s. The same with 

sumphire. 

SE'AFIGHT, sé-fite’. n.s. Battle of ships; battle on 
the sea. on. 

SE‘AFISH®, sé’-fish. n. s. [pee-pipcar, Sax.] Fish 
that live in the sea. 

SE/AFOWL, sé-fodl’. n. s. Birds that live at sea. 
Derham. 

SE/AGARLAND®, sé’-gar-land. n. s, An herb. 

SE’AGIRDLES, sé/-gér-diz. n. s. pl. A sort of sea- 
mushrooms, 

SE/AGIRT, sé’-gért. a. Girded or encircled by.the 
sea, Milton. 

SE‘AGOD* sé#/-géd. n. s. One of the fabulous dei- 
ties of the sea. Drayton. 

SE/AGOWNE?®, s¢/-gdin. n.s. A mariner’s short- 
sleeved gown. Shakspeare. 

SE/AGRASS, sé’-gris. n.s. An herb growing on 
the seashore, 

SE/AGREEN, sé/-gréén. a. Resembling the colour | 
of the distant sea; cerulean. Locke. ' 

SE/AGREEN, sé’-gréén. n.s, Saxifrage : a plant. 

SE/AGULL, sé-gal’. n. s. [sea and gull.) A bird 
common on the sea-coasts, of a light gray colour ; 
sometimes called the seacrow. Bacon, 

SEAHE/DGEHOG, sé¢-hédje’-hég. n.s. A kind of 
sea shell fish. Carew. 

SE/AHOG, sé-hbg’. n. s. The porpus. 

SE’ AHOLLY, s’-hdl-lé. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

SE‘AHOLM, sé’-hdélm. n. s. [sea and holm.j A small, 
— bited island. Seabolly; a kind of seaweed, 
Carew, 

SE/AHORSE, sé-hdrse’. n. s. A fish of a very sin- 
gular form, and of the needle-fish kind, about four | 
or five inches in length, and nearly half an inch in 
diameter in the broadest part. Hill, The morse. 
Woodward, 'The medical and the ,poetica) sea- 
horse seem very diflerent. By the Seahorse Dry- 
den means probably the hippopotamus. Dryden, 

SE’ALIKE*, sé’-llke. a. [pae-lic, Sax.] Resembling 
the sea. Thomson. 

SE/AMAID, s¢/-made. n.s. A mermaid. Shak. A 
water-n raph. P. Fletcher. 

SE/AMALL , 8/-mél. n.s. A kind of seagull. 

SE/AMAN, sé-min. 88. n.s. [poe-man, Sax.] A 
sailor; a navigator; a mariner. Denham. Mer- 
man; the male of the mermeid. Locke. 

SE/AMANSHIP*®, oe nu. s. Naval skill; 

{ management of a ship. Burke. 

SE/AMARK, sé-mark. n.s. [sea and mark.] Point 
or conspicuous place distinguished at sea, and 
serving the mariners as directions of their course. 
Spenser. 

SE/AMEW, sé-mW’. n. s. [sea and mew.] A fowl that | 
freqnents the sea. Milton. | 

SEAMONSTER, sé-méns’-tir. n. s, Strange ani- 
mal of the sea. Lam. iv. 

SE’/AMOSS, sé/-més. n. s. [sea and moss.] Coral, 
which grows in the sea like a shrub, and, being 
taken out, becomes hard like a stone. Drayton, 

SEANA/VELWORT, sé-nd’-v'l-wart, n.s. An herb 

rowing in Syria. ° 

SEANE! TLE*, sé-néi’al. n. s. A sort of fish, re- 
sembling a lump of suff jelly. Chamders. 

SE/ANYMPH, sé-ulmf. n. s. Goddess of the sea. 


‘Travelling by 











Broome. 
SE/AONION, sé-dn/-yan. nm. ¢. An herb. Ains-|) 
worth. il 








SE/AOOSE, sé-3éze’. n. s. [sea and oose.] The mad 
in the sea or shore. Mortimer. “7.4 

SE/APAD, ag n.s. The star fish. 

ggg tanta R, sé-pin’-thdr. n.s. A fish like a 
amprey. 

SE/APIFCE, st/-peése. n. s. A picture representing 
any thing at sea, Addison, 

SE/APOOL, s¢/-pddl, 2. s. A lake of salt water 

SEAPORT st/-pd A harbour. Shakspeare. 
uy! -port. n. 8. r. : 

SE/ARESEMBLING®, sé/-ré-zém’-bling. a. Sea 
like. Sandys, 


ey 


To mark with 
i: “2 


SE’/ARISK, sé-risk. n. s. Hazard at sea. Arbuthnot, 
SEARO/BBER*, sé-réb’-bar. n.s. A pirate ; a sea- 
thief. Milton. 

SE/AROCKET, sé’-rék-kit. n. s. Avplant. Miller. 
SE/AROOM, s¢’-réém. n. s. Open sea; spacious 
main. JBacon. , pr. 
SEARO'VER, sé’-rd-viir. n. s. A pirate. Milton. — 
GE ARUFE, sé/-rdf. n.s. [sea and ruff.] A kind of 

seafish. 
SEASERPENT, st’/-sér-pént. n. s. A water serpent; 
an adder. 
SEASE‘RVICE, sé’-sér-vis. n. s. Naval war. Swift. 
gg srcleg s¢-shark’. n.s. A ravenous seafish. 
t . 75 Be 
SE/ASHELL, sé-shél’. n.s. Shells found .on the 
: meme. Mortimer. 

SE‘ASHORE, sé-shdre’. n. s. The coast of the sea. 
Dryden, ore x. 
SE’ASICK, sé’-sik. a. Sick, as new vo on the 
sea. Shakspeare. Aare 
SEASIDE, sé-side’. n. s. The edge of the sea. 

. Vil. Z ig 
SEASU’RGEON, s-sdr-jin. n. s. A chi 
employed on shipboard. Wiseman. 
SEASURROUNDED, sé-sdr-rédnd‘-éd. a. Eneit- 
cled by the sea. Pope. pe 
SEATE’RM, sé/-térm. n.s. Word of art used by the 
seamen. Pone. ote 
SEATHUEF®, sé/-théef. n. s. [pe-Beor, Sax] A 
irate. Bp. of Chichester. 
SEATO’AD*, sé’-tdde. n.s. [sea and toad.] An ugly 
seafish so named. Cotgrave. am. 
SE/ATORN*, sé’-torn. a. Torn by the sea. Browne. 
SE/ATOST*, sé/-tbst. a. Tossed by the sea. Shak ~ 
SEAWA‘LLED*®, sé/-wAld. a. Surrounded by the 
sea. Shakspeare. 
SE/AWARDS, sé/-wArd. a. Sas and peand, Sax] 
Directed towards the sea, Donne. , 
SE/AWARD, sé/-ward. ad. Towards the sea. Dray- 
ton, 
SEAWA‘TER, sé/-wi-tir. n. s. The salt water of 
the sea. Bacon. 
SE/AWITHWIND, s'-with-wind. n. s. Bindweed. 
SEAWORMWOOD, sé/-wiirm-wid. n. s. A sort 
of wormwood that grows in the sea. . 
SE/AWORTHY*, sé’-war-Tué. a. Fit to go to sea® 
applied to a ship. 

SEAL, stle. 227. n. s. [peol, rele, Sax. ; seel, Dan.] 
The seacalf. Carew. . 
SEAL §, séle. n. s. [pi yel, Sax. ; <i, Lat] A 
stamp engraved with a particular impression, 
which is fixed upon the wax that closes letters, or 

affixed as a testimony. Locke. The impression 
made in wax. Shak. Any act of confirmation, 
Milton. -* 
To SEAL, séle. v. a. To fasten with a seal. Sirk. 
‘To confirm or attest by a sea). Shak. To confirm; 
to ratify; to settle. f Soe xv. To shut; to clase. 
Bacon. To make fast. Milton. 
a a Shakspeare. 
To SEAL, séle. v. n. To fix a seal. Neh. ix 
SF/ALER, s¥-ldr. 98. n.s, One that seals. Huloet>- 
SE’ALING*, sé’-ling. n. s. Act of sealing. Nehem. x. 
SE/ALINGWAX, Gye Farag an. s. Hard wax 
used to sealtetters. Boyle. ate 
SEAM §, séme. 227. n. s. irons, Sax.] The suture 
where the two edges of cloth are sewed together. 
Dryden. The juncture of planks in a ship. D, 
den. A cicatrix; a scar. measure ; a vesse] im 
which things are held eu bushels of corn. irs 


SEA SEC 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tube, tab, ball ;—il ;—pdtind ;—thin, THis. 


worth.—Seam of glass. A quantity of ae h- || SE’ASONER, sé’-z’n-fir. 98. n. «. He who seasons 
ing 120 pounds. freme, Sax.; saun, Welsh.}] Tal-|| or gives a relish to any thing. , 
low ; grease ; hog’s lard. Shakspeare. {| SE’ASONING, sé’-2’n-ing. Tio. n.s. That which 
To SEAM, séme. v.a, To join together by suture,|| _ is added to any thing to give ita relish. Bacon. 
or otherwise. To mark ; to scar with a long cica- || SEAT §, séte. 237, n. 8. [sedes, Lat. ; sett,old Germ.]} 
trix. Pope. ; i| A chair, bench, or any thing on which one may sit. 
SE/AMLESS, séme’-lés. a. Having no seam. Bp.'| Milton. Chair of state; throne ; post of authority ; 
Hail. '| tribunal. Shak, Mansion; residence; dwelling; 
SE/AMRENT, séme’-rént. n.s. [seam and rent.) Aj\ abode. Raleigh. Situation; site. Raleigh, 
separation of any thing where it is joined; al To SEAT, séte. v.a. To place on seats; to cause 
breach of the stitches. (| to sitdown. Arbuthnot, ‘To place in a post of au- 
SF/AMSTRESS, sém’-strés. 234, 515. n. s.[feam-|| thority, or place of distinction. Shak. To fix in any 
rene, Sax.] A woman whose trade is to sew. | yaaa place or situation; to settle. Raleigh. 
Mien written sempstress. Cleaveland. | ‘o fix; to place firm. Siu . 
SE’AMY, sé/-mé. a. Having a seam; showing the | To SEAT®, stte. v. x. To rest; to lie down. Spen 





scam. Shakspeare. i; ser. Ob, T.. . 
SEAN, séne. n. s.. [pesne, Sax.] A net. Sandys. || SEAVES §*, séévz. n. s. Rushes. Ray. 
SE’APOY®, oe pee See Sepoy. | SE/AVY*, sé/-vé. a. Overgrown with rushes: as. 
SEAR, sére, 227. a. [reapian, Sax.) Dry; not any; seavy ground. Ray 


lon green, See Sere. Shakspeare. || SEBA/CEOUS*, sé-ba’-shiis. 357. a. [sebaceus, Lat.] 
To SEAR §, sére. v.a. [peantan, Sax.] To burn;') Made of tallow; belonging to tallow. 
to cauterize, 1 Tim. iv. To wither; to dry. Shak. SE’'CANT, st/-kaut, n. s. [secans, Lat. ; secante, Fr.] 
To SEARCE §, sérse. v.a. [sasser, Fr.] To sifi finely.) [In geometry.] ‘The right line drawn from the cen- 
nie || tre of a circle, cutting and meeting with another 
SEARCE, sérse. 234. n.s. [sas, Fr.] A sieve; all line called the tangent without it. Bp. Berkeley. 
bolter. Sherwood. || To SECEDE §, sé-séed’. v. n, [secedo, Lat.] To with- 
SE/ARCER, sér’-sdr. x. s. One who sifis or bolis|| draw from fellowship in any affair. 
corn. Cotgrare. || SECE’DER, sé-sééd’-dr. 98. n. s. One who discov- 
Zo SEARCH 4, sértsh. 234. v. a. [chercher, Fr.] To || ers his disapprobation of any proceedings by with- 
examine; to try; to explore; to look through.|| — drawing himself. . 
Num. xiii. To inquire ; to seek for. Milton. To|| To SECE/RN, sé-sérn’. v. a. [secerno, Lat.] To sep- 
robe as a chirurgeon. Wiseman.—T'o search out.|| arate finer from grosser matter; to make the sepa- 
‘o find by seeking. Deut. i. ration of substances in the body. Bacon. 
To SEARCH, sértsh. v.n. To make a search ; to'| SECE’SS*, sé-sés’. n. s. [secessus, Lat.] Retirement ; 
look for something. Shak, To make inquiry. Mil-| retreat. More. 
ton. To seek ; to try to find. Locke. SECE'SSION, sé-sésh’-fin. n. s. [secessio, Lat.]. The 
SEARCH, sértsh. n. s. Inquiry by looking into every || actof departing. Brown, The act of withdrawing 
suspected place. Milton. Examination. Locke. Tn-|| _ from councils or actions. Bp. Hall. 
gy act of seeking. Shak. Quest; pursuit. Shak. || SE’CLE, sé/-kl. n.s. [siecle, Fr.; seculum, Lat.) A 
SE’/ARCHABLE®, sérish’-4-bl. a. ‘That may be ex-|| century. Hammond. Ob. J. 
ters Cotgrave. | To SECLU'DE §, sé-klade’. x. a. [serludo, ee To 
SE’‘ARCHER, sértsh’-dir. x. s. Examiner; trier. i confine from; to shut up apart ; to exclude. it- 
Bar. iii. Seeker; inquirer. Prior. Officer in|} sift. : 
London appointed to examine the bodies of the || SECLU/SION*, sé-kli/-zhan. n.s. A shutting out. 
dead, and ort the cause of death. Graunt. Separation; exclusion. Warton. s 
SE‘/ARCHING*, sérish’-Ing. n.s. Examination ; in- || SE’COND §, s#k/-kand. 166. a. [second, F'r.; secun- 
tisition. Judges, v. ; dus, Lat.] The next in order to the first; the or- 
SE‘ARCHLESS'*, sértsh’-l’s, a. Avoiding or es-||  dinal of two. Dryden. Next in value or dignity ; 
caping search ; inscrutable. ‘| jnferiour. Bucon. : 
SEAR LOTH, sére’-kléth. n. s. [ranclad, Sax.] | SECOND-HAND, sék’-kand-hind. 525. :. s. Pos- 
A plaster; a large plaster. Mortuner. | session received from the first possessor, 
SE/AREDNESS*, sé¢re’-€d-nés. n. s. State of being | SECOND-HAND is sometimes used adjectively. 
seared or cauterized: from the practice of sur-|| Not original ; not primary. Locke, ; 
eons who apply burnings in order to heal corrupt || At SECOND-HAND. ad. In imitation; in the sec- 
flesh, which becomes afterwards insensible ; hence, || ond place of order ; cf transmission ; not prima- 
figuratively, insensibility. Bp, Hall. || _rily; not originally. T'emple. 
SE’ASON §, sé/-2’n. 227, 443. n. s. [saison, Fr.] One SE‘COND, sék’-kand, 2, s. [second, Ff] One who 
of the four parts of the year, spring, summer, au- i accompanies another in a duel to direct or defend 
tumn, winter. Shak. A ume, as distinguished el him. Drayton. One who supports or ma:ntains. 








others. Milton. A fit time; an opportune occur- |! Wotton. “A second minute, the second division of 
rence. Milton. A tine not very long. Shak. That! an hour by sixty; the sixtieth part of a minute. 
which gives a high relish. S/ukspeare. 1, Wilkins. ; 
To SE’ ASON, st’-z’n. 170. v. g. [assaissonner, Fr.]|| To SE’COND, sék’-kind, ©. a. [seconder, Fr.] To 
To mix with food any thing that gives ahigh rel-|, support; to forward ; to assist ; 10 come in after the 
ish. Lev. ii. 'To give a relish to; to recommend, act as a maintainer, Hooker. ‘To follow in the 
hy something mingled. Tillotson. To qualify by|! next place. Shakspeare. 
admixture of another ingredient. Shak. To im-|| SECOND Sight, sék-kind-site’. n. s. The power of 
bae ; to inge or taint. Milton. To fit for any sa | seeing things future, or things distant: supposed 
by time or Babi; to mature. Shakspeare. | inherent in some of the Scottish islanders, Addison. 
To SE/ASON, st'-z'n. rn. To become mature; to; SECOND Sighted, s¢k-kind-si/-téd. a. Having the 
grow fit for any purpose. Moxon. ‘Tobetoken;1o'| second sight. Addison, 
savour. Bearmont and Fletcher. || SE‘CONDARILY, sék’-kéin-dé-ré-lé. ad. In the sec- 
SE/ASON ABLE, s¢’-2’n-A-bl. 405. a. Opportune ; | ond degree ; in the second order ; not primarily 5 
happening or done ata proper time; proper as to) _ not originally ; not in the first intention. Digby. 
time. Keclus. Vv. || SEYCONDARINESS, s@k/-kiin-dat-ré-nés. ns. The 
SE‘ASONABLENESS, sé-2’n-i-bl-nés. n.s. Op-'| _ state of being secondary. Norris. ; 
portuneness of time ; propriety with regard to time. || SE’CONDARY §, sék’-Kiin-da-ré. a. (secondaire, oll 
Bp. Hail. ! Fr.; secundarius, Lat.) Not primary ; not of the 
SE/ASONABLY, sé’-2’n-A-bid. ad. Properly, with || first intention. Bacon. Succeeding to the first; 
respect to time. Spret, | subordinate. Bentley. Not of the first order or 
SE/ASONAGE*, s&-2'n-idje. 7. s. Seasoning ; sauce. | raie. Bentley. Acting by transmission or deputa- 
South. tion, Milton, A sa fever is that which 
105 . 
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arises after a crisis, or the discharge of some mor- 
bid matter, as, afler the declension of the small- 
or measles. Quincy. 


iP 559.—Fahte, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


SED 





with lines of sines, tangents, secants, equal par 
mac oe hours, latitudes, metals, 
rris. 


solids. 


SE/CONDARY, sék’-kin-da-ré. n. s. A delegate ; || SE‘CULAR §, sék’-ka-lir. 88. a, [secularis, Lat.] Not 


a deputy. Warton. 

SE’/CONDER®*, sék’-kiind-dr. n.s. One who su 

tape or maintains the proposition or assertion m 
y another, Burke, 

SE’CON DLY, sék’-kiaind-lé. ad. In the second place. 
Ecelus, xxii. 

SE/CONDRATE, sék-kand-rate’. n.s. The second 
order in Soy or value, Addison. It is some- 
times used adjectively ; of the second order. Dryden. 

SE/CRECY, sé/-kré-s¢. n.s. Privacy ; state of being 
hidden; concealment. Shak. litude ; retire- 
ment; not exposure to view. Milton. Forbearance 
of discovery. Hooker. Fidelity to a secret; taci- 
cried inviolate ; close silence. Si ve 

SE/CRET §, sé’-krit. 99. a. [secretus, Lat.] Kept hid- 
den ; not revealed; concealed. . XXiX, - 
tired; private; unseen. Milton. Faithful to a 
secret intrusted. Shak. Private; affording priva- 


cy. Milton. Occult; not apparent. Milton. Privy ; 


spiritual ; relating to affairs of the present world ; 
not holy ; bate Hooker. [In the church of 
Rome.} Not bound by monastick rules. T'emple, 
[secudaire, Fr.] oe or coming once in a 
secle, or century. ison. . 

SE/CULARS, sék’-ka-lar. n.s. Not a spiritual per- 
sou; alayman. Hales. An ecclesiastick, in the 
Romish church, not bound by monastick rules. 

SECULA‘RITY, sék-kti-lar’-€-té. n. 8. [secudarité, 
Fr.] Worldliness; attention to the things of the 
resent life. Burnet. : 

SECULARIZA’TION®, sék-kd-ldr-4-za’-shan, n. 5, 
Act of secularizing., Chambers. 

TOSE/CULARIZE, sék’-ka-li-rize. v.a. [stendarieer, 
Fr.] To convert from spiritual appropriations to 
common use, ‘To make worldly. 


|SE/CULARLY, sé@k’-ka-ldr-lé. “ad. In a worldly 


manner. 
SE/CULARNESS, sék’-kd-lir-nés, 2. s. Worldli- 


obscene. ness. 
SE’CRET, sé/-krit. n. s. Fry secretum, Lat.] Some- || SE‘CUNDINE, s#k’-kén-dine. 149. n. s. [secondimes 


thing studiously hidden. L£zek. xxviii. thing 
unknown ; something not yet discovered. Arindh- 
not. Privacy; secrecy; invisible or undiscover- 
ed state. Pror, ix. 

fo SE/CRET,, sé’-krit. v. a. To keep private. Bacon. 

SE/CRETARY, sék’-kré-ta-ré. n. 8. [secretaire, Fr. ; 
secretarius, low Lat.] One intrusted with the man- 
agement of business ; one who writes for another. 


SE‘CRETARYSHIP, sék’-kré-ti-r2-shtp. n.s. The || 


office of a secretary. Swi/?. 


Fr.] Tbe membrane in which the embryo is wrap- 

; the after-birth. Bacon. 
SECURE §, sé-kire’. a. [securus, Lat.] Free from 
Milton. 


fear; exempt from terrour; easy ; assured. 
ufi ; Dryden. Sure ; not 


= — H Naee’ Gee z ; 

ubting. s. Careless; wanting caution; 
— oo Judges. Free rut danger; 
safe. Milton 


To SECURE, sé-kiire’. v.a. To make certain; to 
put out of hazard ; to ascertain. Milton. To pro- 
tect; to make safe, Dryden, To ensure. 


To SECRE’TE 4, s¢-kréte’. v. a. [secretus, Lat.] To SECURELY. sé-kdre’-lé. ad. Without fear; care- 


put aside ; tohide. [In the animal economy.} To 
secern; to separate. 
SECRE'TION, sé-kré’-shin. x. s, Uy Fr.) That 
agency in the animal economy i 
separating the various fluids of the body. ‘The fluid 
secreted. 
SE/CRETIST, s#’-kré-tist. n. s. A dealer in secrets. 


Boyle. 

SECRETITIOUS, sék-ré-tish’-ds. 530. a. Parted 
by animal secretion. Floyer. 

SE/CRETLY, sé/-krit-lé. ad. Privately; _privily ; 


not opens; not publickly ; with intention not to 
known. Shak. Latently ; so as not to be obvious ; 
not apparently. 

SE'CRE’ 


hidden ; privacy ; concealment. Bale. Quality o} 
keeping a secret. Donne. 
SECRETORY. sé-kré'-tdr-4. 512. a. Performing the 


office of secretion, or animal separation. Ray. 
SECT §, s@kt. n.s. [secte, Fr. ; secta. Lat.] A body of 
men following some particular master, or united in 
some settled tenets. Bacon. 
the gardeners of later times call a cating, Shak. 


tat consists in || SEC 


| SED: oN, sd-cAn’. 
Dryden. | * 
TNESS, sé/-hrit-nés. n.s. State of being SEDA/TE §, sé-date’. a. [sedatus, Lat.] Calm 


lessly. S; . Without danger ; safely. den. 
SECU'REMENT, sé-kire/-méat. n.s. The cause of 
rea : ———. defence. Brown. 
RENESS®, sé-kiire’-nés. n.s. Want of vigil- 
ance ; carelessness. Bacon. : 
SECURITY, sé-kiy-ré-t8. nis. [securité, FE} see 
ritas, Lat.] Carelessness; freedom from fear. Hay- 
. Vitious carelessness ; confidence 5 of 
vigilance. Davies. Protection; defences 
Any thing given as a pledge or caution ; ensurance ; 
assurance of any thing ; the act of giving caution, or 
bein ,xvii. Safety; certaimty. a 
n.s. A kind of portabhe ; 
a chair : first made at Sedan. Dryden. “ti 
: quiet; 
still; unruffled ; undisturbed ; serene. Dryden. 
SEDA’TELY, sé-date’-Ié. ad. Calmly ; without dis 
turbance. Locke. << 
SEDA’/TENESS, s¢-dite’-nés. n.s. Calmness 3 train- 
oy: serenity ; freedom from disturbance. Ad- 
won 


[sectus, Lat.] What || SEDA/TION®, sé-dd/-shin. n, s, Act of composing. 


Coles. 


SECTA/RIAN*, sék-ti/-ré-dn. a. Belonging to sec- || SE‘DATIVE*, séd/-A-tlv. a. [sedatif, Fr.J ‘Assuag- 


taries. Glanville. 


com 


| Ing; sing. 
SECT A/RIANISM®, sék-t4/-ré-dn-izm. n. s. Secta- | SE'DENTARINESS, séd’-dan-td-ré-nés. nis. The 


rism. Daubeny. : 

SE/CTARISM, sék’-ti-rizm. n. s. Dis 
ty secis in opposition to things established. Aing 

harles. 

SE/CTARIST®, sék’-ta-rist. n.s, A sectary; one 
who divides from publick establishment. Warton. | 
E/CTARY, sék’-ta-ré. n. s, [sectaire, Fr.] One who | 
divides from publick establishment, and joins with 
Shose distinguished by some particular whims. 
Bacon. A Etre! a pupil, Spenser. 

SECTA‘TOR, s@k-ta/-tdr, 521. 2. s. [Lat.] A follow- 
er; an imitator ; a disciple. Raleigh. 

SE’/CTION, sék’-shin. n. s. (Fr. 5 sectio, Lat.] The 
act of cutting or dividing. Wotton. A part divided 
from the rest. <A small and distinct part of a 
writing or book. Looker, 

SECTOR, sék'-tdr. 166. n.s. [In geometry.] Au in- 

“_strument made of wood or metal, with a jouit, and 

“Yaometimes a piece to turn out to make a true square, 


'SE/DGED®, 
SE/DGY, s8d’j 


Shaks . 
SE/DIMENT, séd/--mént. n.s. [Fr.; sedi erin 
| 


state of being tary; inactivity. L. Addison, 


ition to pet- | SE/DENTA RY 6, sdd/-dén-ta-reé. a. [serlentuire, Fr.; 


sedentario, tal.; sedentarius, Lat.}| Passed in sit- 
ting still; wanting motion or action. Harvey. Tor- 
pid; inactive; sluggish; motionless. Milton. — 

We sometimes hear this word with the accent on 
the second syllable ; but I find this pronunciation only fa 
Buchanan. Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, w 
Johnston, Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, Bailey, Bar- 
clay eens Entick, and Smith, place the accent on 
the first syllable. 


‘SEDGE §, stdje. n.s. [peex, Sex) A giewi “or 
hakspeare. 


narrow flags; a narrow flag. S 
sddjd. a. Composed of flags. Shakil. 
ry a. Overgrown with narrow figigs. 


I,at.) That which subsides or settles at the bottom 
Becon, me ya - o 


SEE SEE. 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd 3—thin, THis. 


SEDITION §, sé-dish’-dn. n.s. [Fr.; seditio, Lat.]|j plants are sowed to be afterwards transplanted 
A tumult ; an insurrection; a popular commotion ; B. Jonson. 
an uproar. Shakspeare. SEE’/DSMAN, s#édz/-m&n. 88. n.s. The sower ; he 
SEDI'TIONARY®, sé-dish’-dn-A-ré. n.s. An in-|| — that scatters the seed. Shak. One that sells seeds. 
citer to sedition; a promoter of insurrection. Bp.|| SEE/DTIME, sééd’-time. n. s. [ped-cama, Sax.] 
The season of sowing. Gen. viii. 


SEDITIOUS, sé-dish’-ds, a. a wren Lat.] Fae- || SEE/DY, sééd’-é, 182. a. Abounding with seed. 





tious with tumult ; turbulent. te Fu SEE‘ING, sté’-ing. 410. n.s. Sight; vision. Shak. 
SEDITIOUSLY, sé-dlsly-ds-le. ad. Remnalooesly SEE/ING, séé’-ing. d. [from see.J Since ; 
with factious turbulence. Bp. Banc ee ~ sit’ -ing-THat. ie sith ; it being so 
ark ‘TIOUSNESS, sh-dlaly-be-als,” fa s. Turbu-|| that. S 
disposition to sedition, To SEEK §, } aldk. v.a. pret. I sought ; part. pone. 
To SEDU SE §, sé-dise’. v.a. [seduco, Lat.] To}| sought. [recan, Sax.] ‘To look for; to search for. 
draw aside from the ri t; to tempt; to corrupt; Shakspeare. ‘To solicit; to endeavour to gain. St. 
to deprave ; to mislead ; to deceive. 1 T'im. iv. Luke, xi. To goto find. Milton. ‘To pursue by 


SEDU’ CEMENT, 82 sb-duse’-mént. n.s. Practice of machinations, | Sam. xxiii. 
seduction ; art or means used in order to seduce.|| Jo SEK, séék, 246. v.n. To make search; to 


ilton, make j inquiry. “Is. xxxiv. To eudeavour. Milton. 
SEDU'CER, sé-div-sir. 98. n.s. One who draws|| To make pursuit. Ps. Ixxxvi, To apply to; to 


en from’ the night; a tempter; a corrupter. = Tara 1 Kings, 'To endeavour after. 
Knolles 
SEDU'CIBLE, sé-di’-sé-bl. 405. a. Corruptible ; ca- || Zo SEEK, sték. [an adverbial mdde of speech.] 
of being drawn aside from the right. Brown. | Ata loss; without measures, knowledge, or expe- 
DU/CTION, sé-dak’-shiin. n.s. [Fr.; seductus,|} rience. Spenser. 
Lat.}. The act of seducing; the act of drawing || SEE/KER, sé¢k’- “tr, 99. n.s. One that seeks; an in- 
an, Hammond. qu irer. Glanville. The name of a sect which pro- 
U’CTIVE*, sé-dik’-tiv. a. Apt to seduce; ssed no determinate religion. Bp. Hall. 
SEpULITY. Sheridan. SEEKSO’/RROW, séék’-sdr-rd. n. s. [seek and sor- 
U‘LITY, sé-di’-lé-t¢. ns. [sedulitas, Lat.} ol One who contrives to give himself vexation. 


Dili t assiduity ; laboriousness ; industry ; appli- | 
cain an of endeavour. Hooker. To SERA, stel, 246. v.a. [siller les yeux.) To close 
ULOUS §, séd/-t-lds, or séd/-jd-lds. 293, 294,|| the eyes: a term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or 
. a. Bin ©. [eeciatee, heap Assiduous ; ; stents la-|| haggard hawk being for a time seeled or closed. 
dili 5 painful. Milton. || Sidney. 
SEDULOUS Y, sltl-dd-lile-16, ad. Assiduously ¥5)| To SEEL§, sil. vm, [yllan, Sax.] To lean on one 
ly 5 laboriously ; diligently ; painfully. | side. R 
Gov, of the Tongue SEEL, séél. n, s. The agitation of a “i 
SE/DULOUSNESS, ‘séd/-di-lds-nés. ns. Asia SEE’ UING, herding in foal weather. Sandys. 
assiduousness industry diligence. Boyle. || SEEL®*, séél. n. s. [yeel, Sax. oe) time. ry. 
ae. 246. n. s. va. [alee pay rhea seat of episco- SEE'LY, sdé/-lé. a, (reli, ax] Lucky ; happy. 
Lpower; the diocess a a cay formerly, the|| S r. Silly ; foolish; simple ; inoffensive. 
P| of power, in a general sense. | yore 
SEES sae sé. v.a. preter. I saw ; agra seen.|| To EEM §, séém. 246. v.n. [sarman, Icel.; zeimen, 
Bax. j sien, Dutch.] To perceive by the|) Germ.] To appear; to make a show; to have 
e Iro observe 5 \ to find. Genesis, xli. To|| sembl:nce. Shh speare. ‘To have the appearance 
ee Eee descry. Shak. To converse with. ‘| of truth. Dryden. Specious, Shak.—It seems. 
Locke. Wr euend to remark, Addison. There is an appearance, though no reality. Black- 
To 8b. v ee have the power of sight 5 more. It is sometimes a slight ae nat Addi- 
have by the oe perception of ibings distant. Exr.|| son, tt appears to be. S 
ioe stem’ tir, eer n. §. One that carries an 
EE MIN sie eg sho 
SEE/MING, séem ns. Ww 5 ‘3 
semblance. sng sppearance. Mhalspen 
Opinion. Hooker. 





lv! pers heey age oe To 
Inquire 3 to imguis o be attentive. | 
Shak. To sche -} to contrive. Shakspeare. 

SEE t0.* To behold ; ; to look at. Joshua, xxii. 


o|| 
+ 808. Be Seaton. Lo! look! observe ! behold || 
|| SEE/MINGLY, séém/-ing-Ié. ad. In appearance ; in 
f, sat. 246. n.s. [yeed, Sax.; seed, Dan. , show ; in semblance. Ailton. 
fen ‘Becky The orgenteed particle produced by : ‘MINGNESS, s¢ém/-Ing-nés. n.s. Plausibility ; 





ts and animals, from which new plants and|'| fair a peter: Dighy. Simply, appearance. 

» Animals are pasreted. Bacon. V'irst principle ;| Taylo 

. he sie of production, Waller. | 

_ Progeny ; descendants. Locke. Race ;) 
nerition ; birth.” Waller, 

EED, sééd. v.n. To grow to perfect maturity 

y= oy to shed the seed. Swift. To shed the see 


8! KE, sééd’- kAke. n.s. A sweet cake in-) 
with warm aromatick seeds. TJ'usser. 
et ED*, séed’-d. a, Bearing seed ; covered | 


SEF/ML SS, sééim/-lés. a. Unseemly ; indecorous. 
Spenser. 


SEE/MLILY*, séém’-i¢-lé. ad. Decently ; comelily 


Hudloet 
SEE MLINESS, contin pane n.s. Decency 3 hand- 
somencss ; comeliness ; ; beauty. Camden. 
SEEMLY §, séémv-lé. i 


Decent ; becomin pro 
SEE’/MLY, s¢ém’ a ed a pie manner ; in a 





| 


2. ee socmmel , Dan. 
looker J 


thick with seeds, Fletcher. Interspersed as with | rmanner. Po a, 
i B. Jonson. SKE: LYHED*, séém’-lé-héd, 2.s. Decent, come- 
R*, sded/-dr. n.s. [pedene, Sax.) One) ly Appearance. Chaucer. 
= SEEN sain, 246. a. Skilled ; versed. Sha 





LING, sdéd’-th ay n.s. A young plant||SEER, séér. * s. [repene, Sax.] One w sees. 
st risen from aaa Addison. A prophet; one who foresees future 


per? bee. n. 3, -lep, Sax.) Aj} events. Milton. 
SEE'DLO ate hp, § "ve ‘". Be Eh the cower || SRER*; sder.o. [euer; Su. Goth.] Several. Ray. 


ee sero RWOOD, stér’-wid. n.s. See SEAR, and 
crimes sthiceke ne, n.s. Seedtime ; the time of 
seco AL SEE SAW, st’-shw. n. s. [from saw.] A reciprocating 
" ARL, stéd-pérl’, n.s. Small grains of nee: 1K 
Po oe oe To SEE/SAW, sé/-shw. v. n. To move with a re- 
E‘DP sééd/-pldt. n. s. The ground on which || ciprocating motion. — ; 


SEL - SEM 


cP 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pla — 


To SEETHE §, sé@rn. 246. v. a. preterit Isod or)| To SELE/CT'§, sé-lékv’. v. a. [selectus, ae, 
seethed ; part, pass. sodden. [reo an, Sax.) To)| choose in preference to others rejected. AG , 
boil; to decoct in hot liquor. 2 iy iv SELECT, sé-lékt’. a. Nicely chosen ; choice ; culled 

To SEETHE, séétu. 467. v. n. To be in a state of |} oft on account of superiour excellence. Mitton. 








ebullitiow; to be hot. Spenser. | SELE'CTION, sé-lék’-shan, n. s, [selectio, Lat:] The 
SBE/THER, sééru’-Gr. 98. n.s. A boiler; a pot.|) act of culling or choosing; choice. Brown. 
Dryden. || SELE/CTNESS, s@-Iékt/-nés. n.8. The state of be- 


SEG*, ség.n. s. [pees, Sax.] Sedge. Barret. || ing select. ss hed Reet 
SEGARE chek ae partleg Seen] A lnile roll, SELECTOR, sé-Iék’-tar. 166, n. s. One who selects. 
of tobacco, which the Spaniards smoke without a || SE/LENITE®*, sél/-¢-nhe. n. s, [selenites, Lat.] 
pipe. Twiss. || SELENITES*, sél-¢-ni’-téz. § A sort of fossil. Bp. 
SE/GMENT, s@g’-inént. n.s. [Fr.; segmentum, ba} | Nicholson. reas 
A figure contained between a chord and an arch | SELENITICK®, sél¢-nit'tik. a. Pertaining to sel 
of the circle, or so much of the circle as is cut off | enites. Chambers. - 
by that chord. Browa. | SELENOGRA’PHICAL, sél-lé-nd-graf-¢-kal. 2» 
SE/GNITY, séz’-nb-té, a. s. [seenitas, Lat.]'| SELENOGRA’PHICK, sél-lb-nd-graf-ik. | § © 
SE/GNITUDE®, ség’-né-tade. § , Sluggishness ; in- | ee tee to ricettire ay Cas 
activity, Dirt. | SELE/NOGRAPHY, sé ibate' gi. 518. 2. 
To SE/GREGATE §, stp'-grgite. v.a. [segrego,,, [selenograpliie, Fr.; esdjvn and ypdgw, Gr.] A de- 
Lat.; segreger, Fr.] ‘To set apart; to veparate | _ scription of the moon. Brown, 
from others. Sherwood, || SELF $4, sélf. pronoun. plur. selves. [vilba, Gothick; 
SE’GREGATES, ség'-gré-ghte. part, a. Select, | rylp, pylpa, Sax.; self, selve, Dutch.] Its pri- 
Wotton. ~ || mary signification seems to be that of an adjective: 
SEGREGA‘TION, ség-gré-gi!-shiin, n. s. [Fr.]|| very; particular; this above others; sometimes, 
Separation from others, S/ speare. | one’s own, Shak. It is united both to the personal 
SE‘IGNEURTAL, sé-nt’-ré-al. 250. a. Lavested with pronouns, and to the neutral pronoun it, and is al- 
la wers ; independent. Temple. || ways added when they are used reciprocally, or 
SE'IGNIOR §, séne’-ydr. 166, n. s. [senior, Lat ji) return upon themselves: as, 1 did not hurt /im, be 


seigneur, Fr.3 signore, Ital.) A lord. The title | hurt himself; Tne people hiss me, but 1 c 

honour given by Nalians. See Stanton. self. Milton. 11 is sometimes used emphatically 
SEI'GNIORY, séne’-yi-rd. 113, n. s. [seigneurie,,| the nominative case; as, Myself will decide it. 

Fr.] A lordship ; a territory. Spenser. Compounded with /iim, a pronoun substantive, self 
SE'l NORAGE, séne’-yar-idje. 90. n.s. [seigneu- | is, in appearance, an adjective : joined to my, thy, 


riage, Fr.) Authority ; acknowledgement of pow-) 
er. Locke. | tive. Milton. Myself, himself, themselves, and the 
To SE'IGNORIZE, séne’-yir-lze. v. a. To mail rest, may, covtrary to the analogy of mye = 
t en 


our, your, pronoun adjectives, it seems a su 


over. Fairfax. . them, be used as nominatives. Dryden. 
SEINE §, séne. n.s. [pexne, Sax. ; seine, Fr.] A net | adds only emphasis and force to the pronoun with 


wed in fishing. See Sran. Carew. |, which it is compounded : as, He did it himself. It 
MFEVINER, sé’-ndr, 8, A fisher with nets. Carew, signifies the individual, as subject to his own con 
SEIZABLE*, sé-za-bl. a. ‘That may be seized ;!| templation or action. Spenser. lt is much used in 
liable to be seized. | composition : as, sel/-love, self-evident, &c. 


To SEIZE §, séze. 250. vr. a. [saisir, Fr.; seisia,|| SE'LFHEAL, séif-héel. n. s, A plant. 
Arm.] To take hold of; to gripe; to grasp. Mil-|| SE‘LFISH, sélf-ish. a. Attentive only to one’s owa 
fon. ‘T'o take possession of *Aaekgn ion. To!) interest; void of re for ’ 
take possession of ; to lay hold on; to invade sad- || SE/LPISHLY, séif-ish-lé. ad. With 
denly. Pope. To take forcible possession of by | his own interest ; without love of others. Pope. 
law. Camden. ‘To inake possessed; to put in pos- || SE/LFISHNESS, sélf-ish-nés. ns. Attention to his 


session Of. Spenser. ‘To fasten ; to fix. Spenser, own interest, without any regard to others ; seli- 
To SEIZE, séze. vr. n. To fix the grasp or the | love. Boyle. 

ower on any thing. | SE/LFNESS*®, séif-nés ns. Self-love ; selfishness. 
SHIZER®, s*¥-zfr. a, s. One who scizes. | Sidney. 


SE'IZIN, or SE/ISIN, st-2in. m. s. [saisine, 4s Bas 
of (wo sorts: setsin tu fact, and seisin in kaw, > | looker. 
sin in fact, is when a corporal possession is taken :'| SE'LION. a. s. [selio, low Lat.| A ridge of Jand. 
scisin in law, is when something is done which the || Ainsworth. 
jaw acrounteth a seisit , asan earolment, This is | SELL. pronoun, [for self.] B. Jonson. 
as much as a right to Jands and tenemenis, though || SELL. n.s. [selle, Fr.; se/la, Lat.) A saddle. Sper- 
the owner be by wrong disseized of them, Comwel.!| ser, A royal seat; a throne. Fairfax. A sill 
The act of taking possession, Decay of Chr. Piety.) See Sin... - 
The things possessed. Ifale. | To SELL, sé. ra. [py lian. peellan, Sax. ; selia, 
SEIZURE, sé&-zhiire. 450. nos. The act of seizing. 1 Icel.] To give for a price: the werd correlative to 
The thing seized, Milton. The act of taking forei- iuy , to vend. Gen, xxxvii. 'To betray for money : 
| as. He sold his country. Shakspeare. 


SE'LFSAME, séif-sime. a. Exaetly the same. 





ble ession. Shaft. Gripe; possession. Shak. || 


Catch. Watts, | To SELL, séil rv. ‘To bave commerce or traffick 
SE/JANT. «a. [Iu heraldry.) Suting. | with one. Shak. To be sald. Addison. 
SEJU'NGIBLES®, sé-jdu’-j¢-bl. a. [sejuago, Lat.) SE/LLANDER, sél’-lan-dér. 98. 9.8. A dry scab in 

Capable of being separated. Pearson. a horse’s hough or pastern. Ainsworth. 


SEJU'NCTION®, sé-jdngi’-shitu. vs. [sefenctio, || SELLER, stl’-lar, 98. x. s, The person that sells; 
Lat.] The act of disjoining, or separating. Pear- |, vender. Shaksprare. 






t A r “vv 
son. SE LVAGE §$, ty ae n. s. [edge, and 
SEKE®. sik. a. [peoc, Sax.) Sick. Chaucer. | SE’LVEDGE §*, tsa vie. 90. § aie s salvus, 
SE/LCOUTH, s€’-kdde4. a. [peld, Sax. and cowth.]'|  Lat.J The edge of cloth where it is by com- 
Rarely known ; uncommon. Spenser. ‘| plieating the threads. Fored. xxvi. (0 
SE’LDOM 5. sél-daim. 166. ad. [peldan, Sax.] Rare- ||) SE’LVEDGED*, sél'-vidj'd. a. : : 


ly; not ofien; not frequently, Hooker. | ed; welted, Coterure 
; q h 


SE'LDOM®, sél’-dim. @. “Rare; not frequent. || SELVES, séivz. The plural of self Lock : a 
| SE MBLABLES$, sém’-bla-bl. . a. [Fr 


Milton. 
SE/LDOMNESS, sél'-dfim-nts, n.s, Uneommon- |; resembling. Shakspeare. 
ness; infrequeney ; rareness ; rarity. Hooker. 1 SI MBLABLY, sémy -blA-bld. ae re: . 


SF/LDSHOWN, Sid’-shone. a. [seld and stown.]'|  Shaks a ' = arte 
Seldom exhibited to view. Siahspeure. yl SE’ MBLANCE, obi’ ikem: n. 8. (Fi) Likeness; 
$20. Ct 








SEM SEN 


—nd, move, nér, nét ;—tdbe, tb, bill ;—4il ;—pbind thin, THis. 











resemblance ; sinilitude; representation. Shak.|| SEMINA‘TION, sém-é-nd’-shin. n.s. The act of 
Appearance ; show ; figure. Spenser. sowing ; the act of dispersing. Wotton. 
SE‘MBLANT §, sém/-bldut. a. [Fr.] Like; resem- SE/MINED®. sém/-ind. a. Thick covered as with 
bling; having the appearance of any thing. seeds. B. Jonson, ‘ 
Prior. SEMINI‘FICAL, sém-é-nif-@-kal. 2 a. [semen and 
SE’MBLANT, sém’-blint. n.s. Show; figure ; " SEMINIFICK, sém-é-nif -ik. 509. § acto, Lat.J 











semblance ; representation. Spenser. Ob Productive of seed. Brown. 

SE/MBLATIVE, sém’-bla-tly. 512. a. Suitable; ac- || SEMINIFICA’TION, sém-é-nif-é-kA/-shan. n, s. The 
commodate ; fit ; resembling. Shakspeare. propagation from the seed or seminal parts. Hale. 

To SE/MBLE, shen’-bl. 405. v. n. sembler, F'r.] To stiMloPA'COUS, sém-mé--pi/-kds. a. (sept and 
represent ; to make a likeness. Prior. 

SE’ MI, sém’-mé, 182. n. s. fiat] A word wliich, 
ufed in composition, signifies half: as, semicircle,!| conick sections.] A line drawn at right angles to, 
half a circle. || and bisected by, the axis,and reaching from one 

SEMIA/NNULAR, sém-mé-An’-nd-lir. a. [semi and || side of the section to another; the half of which is 
annulus.| Half round. Grew. || properly the semiordinate, but is now called the er- 

SE/MIBREVE*, nade n. 8. [semibreve,|| dinate. Harris. 

SE/MIBRIEF, sém’-mé-bréf. Fr.] A note of || SEMIPE’DAL, sé-mip’-¢-dAl. 518. [sém-mé-pé/-dal, 
half the quantify ofa breve, containing two min- Sheridan and Perry.) a. [semi and pedis, Lat.] 
ims, four crotchets, &c. Mus. Dict. Containing half a foot. 

SEMICI'RCLE, sém/-mé-s@r-kl. n. s. [semicirendus, || SEMIPELLU/CID, sém-mé-pél-liy-sid. a, [semi and 
Lat.] A half round; part of a circle divided by || pellucidus, Lat.) Half clear ; imperfectly transpa- 

ameter, Shakspeare. | rent. Woodward. 

SEMICI’RCLED, sém-mé-sér’-kld. 88, 359.|| SEMIPERSPVYCUOUS, sém-mé-pér-spik’-d-ds. a. 

SEMICYRCULAR, sém-mé-sér’-kil-lay. ‘ a. Half || sr ont pena, Lat.] Half transparent; im- 

rfectly clear. Grew. 


round. Shak. e. | 
SEMICOLON. séin-mé-ké/-ldn. n.s. (semi, and £3-|| SE’/MLPROOFP, sém/-né-prddf. n.s. The proof of a 
hay.) Half a colon; a point made t ws J] to note single evidence. Bailey. 
a greater pause than that of a comma. Lowth. SEMIQUA'DRATE, sém-mé-kwi’-drit. 91. 
8 TA’METER, sén-mé-di-im’-¢-tar. 98. n.s.|| SEMIQUA/RTILE, sém-mé-kwar’-til. 140. tn 7 
semi, and diameter.] Half the line which, drawn |, An aspect of the planets when distant from each 
the centre of a circle, divides it into two|| other forty-five degrees, or one sign and a half. 


Soust pares; a straight line drawn from the cir- | Bailey. 
tumference to the centre of a circle. More. SEMIQUA‘VER, sém/-mé-kwi-vér, n.s. [In mu- 


SEMIDIAPHANE'ITY, sém-mé-dl--fi-né’-6-44. || sick.] A note containing half the quantity of the 
m. s. [semi, and diaphancity.] Half transparency ;)! __quaver. ef 

_ imperfect transparency, Boyle. | SEMIQUINTI E, sém-mé-kwin’-til. 140. n.s. At 

> ‘PHANOUS, Petpet a. | avert of mf planets pearl at 4 distance of thirty 

- Half transparent ; imperfectly transparent. Wood-|| six degrees from one another. Bailey. 

~ ward. " ’ | SEMISE’XTILE, Nawoh chia th 440. ns. 3 

SE'MIDOUBLE, sém’-mé-ddb-bl. nv. s. [In the | semisixth; an aspect of the planets when they ares 
Romish breviary.] Such offices and feasts as are || distant from each other one-twelfth part of a circle 
ce with less solemnity than the donble ones, || __er thirty degrees. Bailey. 


but yet with more than the single ones. Bailey. || SEMISPHE’RICAL, sém-mé-sfér’-ré-kal. 88. a. Be 
sf ULOUS, sém-mé-fids’-kd-lds. a. [semi|!| longing to half a sphere. 


and floscilus, Lat.) Having a semifloret. Bailey. | SEMISPHERO'IDAL, chm vobatb-r8ld’-Al. a. 
SE’ RET, sém’-mé-fl4-rét._n.s. [Among flo-|} Formed like a half spheroid. 
tists.) A half flourish, which is tubulous at the be- || SEMITE/RTIAN, sém-mé-tér’-shdin. 2. s. An ague 
ginning like a floret, and afterwards expanded in|; compounded of @ tertian and a quotidian. Ar- 
form of a tongue. Bailey. * |) dntthnot, 
SEMIFLUID, sém-nié-fld’-id. a. Imperfectly fluid. || SE’MITONE, sém/-mé-dne. n. s. [semiton, Fr.] (In 
Arbuthnot. musick.] One of the degrees of concinnous inter- 
SEMILU/NAR, sém-mé-li’-nir, 88. a. [semilu- 


SEMILUNARY, sém-mé-liy-nd-ré. naire, Fr.; 
semi and Lina, Lat.] Resembling in form a half |! half of a transept. Warton. 
moon. Sir 7’. Herbert. |SEMIVO'WEL, sém-mé-vda-il. nm. s. [semi, and 
SE/MIMETAL, sém’-mé-mat-tl. n.s. Half metal;|| vowel.) A consonant which makes an imperfect 
* imperfect metal. Hill. sound, or does not demand a total occlusion of the 
SE’MINAL, sém/-é-nal. 88. a. {seminal, Fr. ; seminis,|| mouth. Broome. 
Lat.) Belonging to seed. Contained in the seed; || SE’MPERVIVE, sém/-pair-vive. n. s. [semper aud 


al. ; \| warms, | A plant. Bacon 
5 tg AL*, sém/-é-nAl. n. s. Seminal state. Brown. NAL 


SEMPITE’ §, sém-pé-tér’-nl. a, [sempiternel, 

4, Fr. ; sempiternus, Lat.) Eternal in futurity ; hav- 

SEMINA‘LITY, sém-é-nfl’-2-18. n.s. The nature || ing beginning, but no end. Hale. in poetry it is 
of seed. Brown. The power of being produced.|} used ome for eternal. Blackmore. 


— Lat.] Half dark. Boyle. 
SEMIO/RDINATE, sémmné-dr/-dé-nite. n.s. [Iu 














vals of concords. Bai 


ley. 
SEMITRA‘NSEPT*, ofen-me-rfay-slpt. n.s. The 








Brown. | SEMPITE/RNITY, sém-pé-tér’-né-t8._n. 8 gee 

SE/MINARIST*, sém/-é-né-rist. n. s. A Romish ternitas, Lat.) Future duration without end. Mir. 
riest educated in a seminary. Sheldon. ror for Magistrates. 

SE/MINARIZE*, sém’-¢-na-rize. v. a. To sow || SE/MSTER®, sém/-stdr. n. s. {reamptpe, Sax.} 

or plant. Cockeram. Ob. T' One who sews, or uses a needle ; a sort of tailor. 


SEMINARY, sém/-é-ni-ré. 512. n. ». [seminaire, Boswell, 
Fr. ; seminarium, Lat.] The ground where any || SE/MSTRESS, sém/-strés. 515. n.s. [peamytpe, 
thing is sown to be aflerwards transplanted; seed-|| Sax, See SkamstRxEss.] A woman whose business 
plot. Mortimer. The place or original stock {| is to sew; a woman who lives by her needle. 
se ate any thing oe Woodward, Sem- 8 ei. Ofien written sempstress. 
inal state. Brown. Principle; casuality. Harvey. *, s€n. : penser 
Breeding-place ; place of part acy from whence | SENS®, séns. bad. Wings. See Rence. & ; 
scholars are transplanted into life. Bacon. A Ro-|| SE/NARY, sén’-ni-ré. [See Granary] a. [sena- 
.mish priest educated in # seminary ; a seminarist.|| rius, seni, Lat.) Belonging to the number six ; con- 

Jonson. || taining six. 

SEMINARY®*, sém’-é-u4-ré. a. Seminal ; belonging | SE/NATE 4, sén/-nft. 91. .s. [senatus, Lat. ; senat, 

to secd. Smit. 4 Fr.; yenat, Sax.] — ly of counsellors; & 


SEN 


body of ers set apart to consult for the panics 


SENATEHOUSE, sén’-ndt-hdds. n.s. Place of pub- | 
lick council. Shakspeare 








SEN 





(3 559.—Fate, far, fall, ft ;—iné, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


| sciousness ; conviction. Dryden. Moral perception. 
 Estrange. Meaning ; import. Hooker. 
|| SE'NSED, sénst. part. Perceived by tbe senses 
Glanville. Ob. J. 


SE/NATOR, én’ ite 166, n. s. [Lat.] A pub- || SE’NSEFUL, a a. Reasonable ; judicious. 


lick counsellor, Shak. 
SENATORIAL, sén- nh-t/-re-Al, 
SENATORIAN, sén-na-10/-ré-an. § Lat.] Belong- | 
to senators; befitting senators. Johnson. 
SE! ATO/RIALLY®*, sén-na-td/-ré-Al-lé, ad. In a 
eee manner; in a way becoming a senator. 


rummond, 
SE/NATORSHIP*, sé@n’-nd-tar-ship. n. s. The of- 
fice or dignity of a senator, Carew. 
To SEND$, sénd. v. a. pret. and part. pass. sent, 
[rendan, Sax. 3 senden, Dutch.) To To despatch from | 
One place to another: used both of persons and |) 


i 
it 


Spenser. Ob. J. 


a. [senatorius, || SE’NSELESS, sins’-lds. a. Wanting sense ; want 


ing life ; void of all life or — user. Un- 
feeling ; wanting sym athy Jnreasona- 
ble; stupid; dolush; blockish. Bp. Taylor. Com 
trary to true judgement ; contrary to reason. 
South. Wanting sensibility; wanting quickness 
or keenness of perception. Peacham. W anyng 


knowledge ; unconscious. Dry 

SE/NSELESSLY, séns/-lés-lé. ad. In a senseless 
Locke. 
. %. 8. uly; an 





things. Esther, viii. ‘To commission by authority 
to go and act. Jer. xxiii. To transinit by another ; 
not to bring. Acts, xi. To ‘dismiss another as 


agent; not to go. Milton. To 


tant place : as, if God send life. Gen. xxiv. To) 
inflict, as from a Ty Deut. xxviii, §='To) 
—_ to immit; to Bacon. To diffuse ; | 


qu ale. aa To | let fly ; to cast or shoot. | 
To sénd. v.n. To despatch a message. | 
Kings. —To pl Ya To require by message to) 
come, or cause to be brought, Bacon. | 
SE’ NDAL®, oe n. 8. (Conclaheen, low Lal. ; cen- | 
dal, Fr. and Span.) A sort of thin silk. Chaucer. 
SE'NDER, sénd’-Ar. 98. n. s. He that sends, Shak-' 


SENE ISCENCE, sé-néy’-sAnse. 510. n. s. 
Lat.) The state of growing old ; decay 
Woodward. 


a 
ry lume. 


SE/NESCHAL, sén’-nés-kal. [sén’-nés-kal, Jones, | 
Fidton and Knight ; sén'-nés-shal, Perry.) n. s. \s 
[seneschal, Fr.] One who had in great houses the 1 


care of feasts, or domestick ceremonies. Carew. a} 


afierwards came to signify other offices. Spenser. 
x" Dr. Kenrick pronounces the ch in this word like sh ; 
but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Buchanan, and Barclay, | 
like & Asthe word does not come from the learned 
languages, 352, if usage were equal, | should prefer 
Dr. Kenrick’s pronunciation. The rest of our orthoé- 
pists either have not the word, or do not mark the sound | 
n. n.s. A plaut. 


of these letters. | 
SE/NGREEN, s¢n’- ane 

40. a. [orsille, Lat. 5 Rc tages i 
@ ;, consequent on old age. 


SE/NILE 4, sé’-nile. 
ing to old 
SE nig be — nil’-€-1é. n. s. [aeniiler, Lat.) Old 
‘os 
stWidni a si’ né-tir, or séne’-yar. 113. n. s. [Lat.] 


One older than another ; one who, on account o 
sony time, has some superiority. Whitgift. An}! 
ged person. Dryden. 
SENIORITY, shiner -Bt@. n.s. Eldership ; priori- 
ty of birth. Gov. of the Tongue. 
SENIORY®, s¢/-né-d-ré, or séne’-ydr-¢. n. s. Seni- |) 


ority 





92 fete Miller, 


ONNIGHT, séo’-nit. 144, n. s. [contracted from || 


" eremichty” Toe space of seven nights and days ; 

a week . 

SENO'CULAR, sé- ee-nbk’-ked-ldr. a, [seni and ~ 
Lat.] Having six eyes. Derfuamn. 

SE'NSATED*®, sén‘-sd 
the senses. Hooke. 

SENSA/TION, sén-sd’-shda. n. s. [Fr.3 sensatio, 
school Lat.] ‘Perception by means of the senses. 
Glanville. 

SENSE 6, sénse. 427, 431. n.s, [sens, Fr.; 


-éd. part.a, Perceived by) 





SeNSUS, 


tion. — Perception of intellect; apprehen- || SE‘N TENCE §, ay -énse. n.s. [Fr. j Sententia, Lat} 


Lat.] ceived 

are pan the sight ; touch; hearing; simell ; 
taste. 

sion of mind, Sidney. Sensibilgy ; quickness or 
keenness of perception. Shak. Un atic poe 
soundness of Re culties ; strength of natural reason. || 
Siuak, Reason; reasonable meaning. Dryden.’ 


Opin.on; notion; judgement. Roscominon. Con: 


nt as from a dis- | 


| 


|| 
SP/NNA, sén/-nf. 92. n.s. [sena, Lat.] A physical | 1 


Perception by the senses; seasa- || SENT, sont. The participle passive of send. Bom 


manner ; stupidly ; ; unreasonably. 
SE/NSELESSNESS, séns’-lés- 

reasonableness ; absurdit stupidity ta 
|SENSIBULITY, sén-s8-bll/-bet. 7. . 


| Fr.J Sensibleness ; ption. gone Quick. 
ness of sensation. Quickness of perception; deli- 








cacy. Addison. 
NSIBLE, sén’-sé-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; sensitis, LatJ, 
| yp ie the power of perceiving by the senses. 
Shak, Perceptible by a! senses. Hooker. Per~ 
; by the mind. Tem Perceivin phe either 
mind or senses; havi eo b mind or 
senses. Dryden. Have moral s ion; hav- 





ing the quality of being affected by moral good or 
ill. Shak. Having quick intellectual feeling; be- 
ing easily or strongly affected. ay Convine- 
ed} ; s pecsoaded. ison, 5 f jacicions 


ddison 

SE’ NSIBL E*, sén’-sé-bl. ns. Sensation : a 
conversion of the adjective bom the substantive: 
Milton. Whatever is pe ible around us. More. 

SE’NSIBLENESS, sén’-sd-bi-nés. n. 8. igre to 
- perceived by the senses. Qui 
of perception ; sensibility. Sharp. jal conscious- 
ness. Hammond. Jud a i remonabienes 

| se NSIBLY, sén‘-sé-» P to the 
senses, Shak. With perception of Se.” mind or 
body. Externally 5 by inpreanay On the senses, 
Hooker. With quick * ntellectual perception. Afil- 
ton. Judiciously ; reasonably, 

SE'NSITIVE, sén‘-sé-tiv. 157. a. [sensitif, bass Hav- 

Hammond, 


I 


‘o 


| ing sense or perce pa, ‘but not reason. 

SE‘/NSITIVE Plant, sdn’-sé-tlv-plant, n.s. A plant. 
Of this plant the humble plants are a ies, which 
are so called, because, upon being touched, the ped- 
icle of their leaves falls downward ; but the leaves 
of the sensilive plant are onl contracted. Miller. 

SE/NSITIVELY, sén’-sé-tiv 2. ad. In a sensitive 
manner. Hammond. 

SENSO’ RIUM, séu-st’-ré-tim. Qn. s. [Lai] The 





SE'NSORY, sén’-sb-re. 557. ; part where the 
senses transmit their perceptions to the mind; the 
seat of sense. Bucon. reo of seusation. Bentley. 

SE/NSUAL §, sén’-shi-al, 452. a. [senseel, Fr.) Con- 
sisting in sense ; depending on sense; affecting ad 
senses. Po "Pleasing to the senses ; carnal ; 
spiritual. Fiscle: Devoted to sense ; lewd; coe 
rious, Afilton. 

|SE/NSUALIST, +: a’-shil-dl-Ist. nA carnal per- 

| son; one devoted to corporal pleasures. South. 

| SENSUA'LITY, sén-shd-fl’-¢4b. n. s. [sensnabitd 

Fr.] Devoiedness to the senses; adliction to 

to sensual pleasures 5 te degrade the mind into snk 

jection to the senses. Norris. 


and corporal p!-asures. Sonh. 

To SEINSUALIZE, sén’-shi-d-lze. tea. he 
ENSUA ALLY, sén’-abb-Al-t, af In be le 

ner. Davies. 


| 





| st 


or power by which externa objects || SE’ NSUOES, stn’-shi-is. 452. a. Sensual. 


Ob, J 


* 
* 


Determination or decisiou, as of a judge, civil or 
criminal Hooker. It is usually spoken of condem- 
nation pronounced by the judge; doom. Bocarn 
A maxim; an axiom, ‘generally moral, Dan.v. A 


short pari werraph ; a period in writing. Lowth, 


SEP 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, 


ToSE/NTENCE, s4n’-tdnse. v.a. [sentencier, Fr.) || SE’PARATORY, sép-par-d-idr. 512. a. Used i v.a. [sentencier, Fr.} 
‘al judgement on any one. Milton. 
en to doom to panelepent, — 
) €, or in a short and energeti 
ay. —_ = 
‘TE ete, sto sén-tén’-shil. a. Comprising sen- 


TIO'SITY, s2n-tbn-shd-bs' bt n.s. Com- 
ic sentence. 
IOUS, sén-tén’ it ra 292, 314. a. [sen- 


jos pest , Fr.) Abounding with sentences, axioms, 
maxims, short and energetick. Shak. Com- 
sENTENTIONSLY, sn-tén’-shds-Id, ad. In short 


brevit 
seit sriking bre a 








































Bacon. 
sén-tén’-shés-nés. n. s. | 


from sentinel.) Ove who is set to 
iu a garrison, or in the outlines of an army. 


, sén/-shé-ent. 542. =a, [oentione, Lat] 
r g; having perception 
P, sén’-shé-dat. n. s. He that has per- 


j §, stn bint, n.s. [Fr.] Thought ; 
Op _ “ni he, pat pees, pas heat dis- 
ror or things; a striki 
composition. 1 Dennis. Sensibility * feel feel- 
‘AL*, s@n-té-mé@nt’-Al. a. Aboundi 
ment; ex ing quick intellectual feck. 
sensibility, in a contemptuous sense. 


mettt 


NTA‘LITY*, sé@n-té-mén-tdl’-¢-14. 
lion of fine feeling or exquisite sensibility. 


EL, s@u’-té-nél. n. s. [sentinelle, Fr. ; from 
t.] One who watches or keeps guard to 
rise. Shak. Watch; guard; the duty 


- Herbert. 
in’-tré, n. 8. [corrupted from sentinel.] 
sentinel ; one who watches in a 
rmy, to A need 
vaich ty of a sen 
1 ay. sAp-pir-t-bil 2d, n, The 
of admitting disunion or discerption. Glan- 


ITi- 


them from ee ag oa hak. 


LE copie of 405. a. [Fr.; separa 
isceptive of Poet al Recto 
ible to be disjoined from some- 


NESS, -A-bl-nés, n. s. Capa- 
octet 8 aliagecher apa 


E §, Sysey P-phr-hte? v. a, [separo, Lat. ; 
Ys al to divide into 0 
eee Shak . To sever from the rest. 


Sel apart; lo segregate. Acts, xiii. To 
Gen. xiii, 

tRTE, sép’-par-hie. v.n. To part; to 
: pee pits 91. a. Divided from the 
ed another, Burnet. Di coe 


f Secret; secluded, 
im the body; disengaged frum corpo. 


. aed 


ayes 


] To brea 


icularly. 
.n.s. The state 


i | Sp-par-h’-shdn. n. s. [separatio, 
of separating ; disjunction. Adfot. 
ing separate ; disunion, Bacon, 
ysis, or operation of disuniting 

3 disjunction from 


: r-A-tls n. §. [separatiste, 
feat the cic + 


les fro a schismat- 
» 6 -plir-k-8r. 521. ». s. One who 


Pithiness of sentences; brevity with strength. Dry- 
SENTERY, sén‘-tér-d. ns. Lepeumonly written sen- 


SEP 
ball ;—dil pan — 00, move, nie, nit y—tibe, tb, DON ;—-OR y—pOlind ;—thin, THis, ;—thin, THis. 


SE/PARATORY, sép'-par-4-tdr-¢. 512. a. Used in 
SE’ age oe Atal bl. a, [sepio, L Th 
: a, at. at 
sPINEN Sy in (pin 
¥ ‘pé-mént. ns. imentum, 
7; A bes Tged i sir \Orealan, tee. (167 78.) 
o * ze’. wv. a. w, sepositus, 
Lat.] To set apart. Donne. (sep 
gee eo pom -pd-zish’-dn. 530. n.s. The act 
of settin rt;segregation. Bp. Taylor. | 
SE/POY*, “te pie. n.s. [sipah, Po] An Indian 
native who is a soldier in the infantry of the East 
Indian Company. 
SEPS*, séps. n.s. [Lat.] A kind of venomous eft. 
SEPT, sépt. n. s. [septum, Lat.) A vlan; a race; a 
family ; 3a ooo Spee — only with regard or al- 
SEPTA/NGULAR, sep ép-thng’-ga-lar. 
s 'NG - a. [septem and 
foe ar , Lat. Having hog’ jean og 
SEPTE’MBE | sap-tatn’-bar. n.s. [Lat. alg a 
month of the year; the seventh from March. Pea- 


SE PTENARY, ‘t€n-Ar-é. 512, a. [seplenarius, 
ron ent tigi: seven. Hakewill. : 
SE ip cantly sép/-tén-nar-é. n.s. The number 


seven. 
SEPTE/NNIAL, sép-tén’-né-4). 113. a. [septennis, 
appening 


Lat.] Lasting seven years. Burke. 
once in seven lowell, 
EPTENTRION, sp stp-tén/-tré-din. ns. [Fr.; 


Lat.] 


ntrio, L 
SEPTE’/NTRION, sép-tén’- iré-dn. 
SEPTE/NTRIONAL, sé patted i trionalis, 


at.) Northern. Sir 
SEPTENTRIONALITY, Sip-tdn’ are din-Al/-é-12. 
n.s orthe 
SEPTE/NTRIONALLY, shpat et te We. ad. 
‘Towards the nort 
To SERTENTHIONATE, sip ee Siar 91, 
wv. 1. ‘o tend 
SE/PTICAL, Bo sel si (onerixds.) Having 
SE’PTICK*, Boss power to promote or 
putre 


aaa ae spt sar a. fe ga 
at.) Havi 
sae | spade sehr, 463, 


528. Bs pot ese at.] Consisting of seven- 
SEP TUAGE'SIMA®, shp-shi-b-jes'-sb-mA. n. 


Lat.) The third Sunday Lent 
SEPTUAGE'SIMAL, ” Bp-tshi-4- ~jés'-s8- mal. a. 
nsisting of seventy. Brown. 


stPTUAGING rap) &-jint. 463. ick 


sie pala of the 


seven sides. 


ginta, Lat. The old 
tament, a ed as 
SEPTt -lwo interpret 
'PTUPL LE, stip. 405. a. ft Lat.] 
te LCHRAL, st-pal SE teat [sepulchralis, Lat.] 
7 / a. t. 
7 ig a to ois? relating to the grave ; monu- 


tal. 

SE’ SPULCHRE: §, sép’- 

cre, Fr. ; sepulchrum, 
cp I consider this word as havin 
second syllable ci 
caprice of the poets, oe by its sicade 
ity of words of this form and number of 

which generally have the accent on the sty 
Dr. Johnson tells us it ix accented by 
Milton on the second locpen os  Seasaneed and Por, 
more properly, on the first, and, ight have added, as 
Shakspeare has somet: 

WAb m me! this sight pre nyh is as a bell 

“That warns my oki age to its sepulchre.” 


“Go to thy Indy's grees: and call her thence ; 
“Or, at the least, in hera sepulchre thine.” 


“Tam gind to see that time survive, 
« Where merit is not sepulchred alive.” 


| * Thou so sepulchred in such 
\s “That kings for such a tomb 


$23 


I-kar. 416, 177. n. s. 
fet yA grave; womb Sheek. 


bride its necro ac- 
necessity ra 


cent on the 


pfeg Jonson. 
Laws po wish to die.” 
Milton. 


SER SER 
oz 659.—Fate, ffir, FAll, Fat ;—mé, mét ;—pline, pin ;— 


— 








To accent this word on the second syllable, as Shak- || SE/RAPHIM, sér’-ra-fim. n.s. [the plural of seraph, 
speare and Milton have done, is agreeable tu a very gen- ! yet seraphims is sometimes wniten.] Angels of one 
eral rule, _— — arpa pi into - rl an- of the heavenly orders. Common Prayer 

uage a word from t reek or Latin, and either pre-||}oppr . 3 9 gear “ 
ine entire, or the same number of syllables; in this | a Mees ise’ Boe Be Sage wad, withered j 


case we preserve the accent on the same syllable as in || U0 2° 
P : SERE, stre. n. s. [serre, old Fr.] Claw ; talon. Chap- 





the original word. This rule has some exceptions, as | 
may be seen in the Principles, No. 503, (¢,) but has matte. 

still a very great extent. Now sepulchrum, from which || SERENA‘DE, sér-¢-nAde’. n.s. [Fr. ; serenata, Ttal. 
this word ia derived, has the accent on the second sylla- i Musick or songs with which ladies are entertai 
ble; and sepulchre ought to have it on the same; while |) by their lovers in the night. Milton 


sepulture, on the contrary, being formed from sepultu- : 7A AS . gig ‘ 
ra, by dropping a syllable the accent removes to the dp sac erie aie ey psoer wag a, To entertain 


first. See Acanemy. Asa confirmation that the cur- } To SERENA’DE®*, ade duke. 6a. Th prs 


rent pronunciation of sepulchre was with the accent on 
the second syllable, every old inhabitant of London can | serenade. Tatler. 


recollect always having heard the chureh called by that || Gutta SERE/NA. n.s. An obstruction in the optick 





name so pronounced: but the antepeoultimate accent \ nerve. Milton. 
scems now so fixed as to make an alteration hopeless.'| SERE/NE §, sé-réne’. a. [serein, Fr. ; serenus, Lat] 


Mr. Forster, in his Essay on Accent and Quantity, says | . Las eet : y ‘ oa 
that this is the common pronunciation of the present | oe iP onli mee . Hilton. ay cabin f ace 
day; and Dr. Johnson, Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Sheridao, | rl ar 3 even Of Lomper ; peacen OF Calm Of mnt; 
Mr. Scott, Dr, Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Mr. Perry, Barclay, || Sowing @ calm_ mind, Milton. Applied as a tite 
Entick, and W. Johnston, place the accent on the first | of respect: as, To the most serene Prince Leopold, 
syllable both of this word and sepulture. Fenning Archduke of Austria, &c. Milton. _ 
places the accent on the second optiable of sepulchre | SERENE, sé-réne’, n. s. [serein, or serain, Fr.] A 
when a noun, and on the first when a verb. Mr. Sheridan|| calm, damp evening. B. Jonson. 
very properly reverses this order: W. Johnston places|| 7) SERE/NE, sé-réne’. v. a. 
the accent on the second syllable of sepulture, aud Bai- |) ~ 7 
ley on the second of both. All our orthoépists place | = 
the aceent on the second syllable of sepulchral, except | 
Dr. Ash and Barclay, who place it upon the same sylla- | 
ble aa in sepulchre ; and the uncouth pronunciation this 
accentuation produces, is a fresh proof of the impropri- | 
ety of the common accent, 493. W. 

To SE/PULCHRE, sé-pal’-kéw. 493. v. a. To bury ;| 
to entomb. Shakspeare. 

SE'PULTURE, sép’-pil-tdre. 177. n.s. [Fr.; sepul- 
(ura, Lat.] Interment; burial. Brown. 


SEQUA'‘CIOUS §, sé-kwA/-shis. 414. a. [seguacis, 





[serener, Pr.3  sereno, 
at.] To calm; to quiet. Funshas-. To clear; to 
brighten. Phillips. 7 a 
SERE/NELY, sé@-réne’-lé. ad. Calmly ; quietly. Pope. 
With unruffied temper; coolly. Locke. 
SERE/NENESS, sé-réne’-nés. n.s. Sereuity. Fel- 


tham. wy Ecwke 
SERENITUDE, sérén’-né-tide. 2. s. Calmness; 

coolness of mind. Wotton. Ob, J. ' 
SERENITY, sé-rén’-né-18. 530. n. s. aga: Fr.] 


Calmness ; mild temperature. Peace ei 





Lat.) Following; attendant. Bp. Toylor. Duc- 


io) 
tile; pliant. Ray. 

SEQU A/CIOUSNESS*, 
State of being sequacious. Bp. Taylor. 

SEQUA‘CITY, sé-kwis’-4-1d. xn. s. a Lat.] 
Ductility ; toughness. Bacon. Act of following. 
Whitlock. 

SE/QUEL, sé’-kwél.. n. s. [sequele, Fr.; sequela, 
Lat.] Conclusion; succeeding part. Shak. Conse- 
quence ; event. Hooker. nsequence inferred ; 
consequentialness, Whitgi/t. 

SE/QUENCE 4, sé’/-kwénse. n. s. [old Fr. ; from se- 
quor, Lat.] Order of succession. Shak, Series ; 
arrangement. Bacon. 


8 
SE’QUENT, sé’-kwéut. a. [old Fr. ; sequens, Lat) 


Following ; succeeding. Shak. Consequential. 
SE/QUENT, sé’-kwént. n. s, A follower. Shak, Ob. J. 
To SEQUESTER §, sé-kwés'-tdr. rv. a. [sequestrer, 

Fr.; sequestro, low Lat.] ‘i'o separate from others 

for the sake of privacy. Shak. To put aside; to 

remove. Bacon. To withdraw; to segregate. 

Hooker, To set aside from the use of the owner 

to that of others ; as, His annuity is sequestered to 


ao, his creditors. ‘To deprive of possessions. South. || 
4 
0 


SEQUE'STER®, st-kwés’t4r. v. n. To with- 
draw ; to retire. Milton. 
SEQUE’STRABLE, sé-kwas’tri-bl. a. Subject to 


rivation. Capable of separation. Boyle. 


sequester; to separate. Arbuthnot. | 
SEQUESTRA/‘TION, sék-wés-trd’-shin. 530. n. s. 


{Fr} Separation; retirement. Shak. Disunion;|| SE/RIO 


isjurction. Boyle. State of being set aside. Shak. 


Deprivation of the use and profits of a possession. | 








quietness; not disturbance. Temple. Evenness 
temper ; coolness of mind. Locke. Highness; tude 
of respect. Milton. 


sé-kwa/-shits-nés. n, s.|| SERF*, s@rf. n.s. [old Fr.; serous, Lat]. A slave 


| 


Hume. Not in use. 


SERGE, sérdje. x. s. [serge, Fr.; xerga, Span.) A 


kind of cooallan cloth. Hale. 


SE/RGEANT §, sdr’-jant. 100. n. s. [sergent, Fr. 3 


sergente, ltal.] An officer whose business it is to 
execiite the commands of magistrates. A petty of- 
ficer in the army. Shak. A lawyer of the bighest 
rank under a judge. Bacon. It is a title given to 
some of the king's servants: as, sergeant chirwr- 
eon: that is, a chirurgeon servant to the king. 
/RGEANTRY, sar-jant-tré. n.s. Grand ser- 
euntry is that where one holdeth lands of the king 
y service, Which he ought to do in his own person 
unto him : as to bear the king’s banner or his spear, 
&e, Petit sergeuntry is where a man holdeth land 
of the king, to yield him yearly some small thing 
toward his wars; as a sword, dagger, bow. knife, 
spear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of spurs, or such 
like. Cowel 


SE/RGEANTSHIP, sar’-jint-ship. n. s. The office 


of a sergeant. 


|SE/RIES, sé/-rd-Iz. n. s. [seriv, Fr.; series, Lat} 


Sequence ; order. Ward. 


Succession ; course. 
Pope. 


| 
| SE/RIOUS §, sé’-ré-dis. 314. u. [sertewx, Fr. 
1'0 SEQUE'STRATE, s¢-kwés’-trate. YI. v. 2. To! ; val 


3 series 
Lat.) Grave; solemn; not volatile ; not light of be- 
haviour. Young. Important; weighty ; not wifling. 
Shakspeare. 

USLY, sé’-ré-tis-lé. ad. Gravely; solemmiy ; 
in earnest; without levity. South 


t. 
SE’RIOUSNESS, sé/-ré-ds-nés. n. s. Gravity 3 so- 


lemnity ; earnest attention. Atlerbury. 


Swi/t. 
sh aUeSTRATOR, shk-wés-tra’-tdr. n. s. One || SERMOCINA/TION, sér-més-¢-nd’-shain. n. s. feer- 


who takes from a man the profits of his possessions. 


fai leer ; 8 
SER A/GLIO, sé-ril’-yd. 388. n. s. [serai, Persian. | SERMOCINA’TOR, sér-mos-6-nir'-tr, mm. s. 
a Jarge hall or house.] A house of women kept for | 


debauchery. Norris. 


orders of angels, Locke. 


wocinalio, Lat.) The act or practice of making 
eches. Peacham. 

. ser 

mocinor, Lat.] A preacher ; a speechmaker. Fdogee//. 


r i} SE/RMON 6, sér-min. 100, 166. n.s. [Fr.5 serme, 
SE’RAPH, sér’-rif. 413. n. s. [4x 0] One of the! 


Lat] A discourse of instruction pronounced by a 
divine for the edification of the people. Lfooker. 


SERA‘PHICAL, sé-rAf-{0-kal. $e Angelicks en-| To SE/RMON, sér’-man. v. a. [sermoner, Fr.) ‘To 


SERA‘PHICK, sé-raf-fik. 509. § gelieal. Bp. Tuy- 
Pure ; refined from scusualily, Sui/?. 


ic ” 


discourse as in a, sermon. Spenser. ""o tuters to 


teach dogmatically :© lesson. Shakspexre. 
4 


SER SES 
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ToSE/RMON¢*, sér’-man. v. n. To compose or deliv- |; mit to, Hooker. To satisfy; to content. South. 
era sermon. Milton. || ‘To stand instead of any thing to one. Pope.—{se 
SE/RMONING*, sér’-man-Ing. n. s. Discourse; in-,|_ servir de, Fr.) To serve himself of. To make use 
struction ; advice ; persuasion. Chaucer. | of, Digiy— To treat; to requite: in an ill sense : 
To SE‘RMONIZE*, sér’-main-ize. v. n. To preach.'| as, He served me ungratefully. [In divinity.) To 
Bishop Nicholson, ‘Yo inculcate rigid rules. Lord'| worship the Supreme Being. Milton — To serve a 
eld. \|| warrant. To seize an offender, and carry him to jus- 





Chester, 
SE/RMOUNTAIN, or Seseli, sér’-méim-tin. n.s. A | tice. T'o serve un office. To discharge any onerous 
lant. and publick duty. 
SERO'SITY, sé-réis’-st-td. n. s. [serosité, Fr.] Thin|| To SERVE, sérv. v.n. To be a servant, or slave. 
At part of the blood. Brown. || Gen. xx. To be in subjection. Js. xliii, To at- 
SEROUS §, sé/-ris. a. [serewx, Fr.; serosus, Lat.]| tend; to wait. St. Luke, x. 'To engage in the 
Thin ; watery; that part of the blood which sepa-|} duties of war under command. Shak. ‘To produce 
rates in congelation from rd a ay or red part. || the end desired. Sidney. To be sufficient for a 
Adapted to the serum. Arbuthnot. | purpose. Dryden. To suit; to be convenient. Shak, 
SE/RPENT 6, sér’-péat. n. s. [serpens, Lat.] An ani- To conduce; to be cf use. Hooker. To officiate 
mal that moves by undulation without legs. They || or minister: as, He served at the publick dinner. 
are ofien venomous. They are divided into two | SE/RVICE, sér’-vis. 142. n. s. [old Fr.; repyry, 
kinds: the riper, which brings young; and the | 


Sax. ; servitium, Lat.] Menial office ; low business 

snake, that lays eggs. Spenser. A sort of fire-) done at the command of a master. Shak. At- 
work. Dryden. A musical instrument, serving as|! tendance of a servant. Shak. Place; office of a 

a bass in concerts of wind musick. \| servant. Shak. Any thing done by way of duty 
SE/RPENTINE, sér’-pén-tine. 149. a, [serpentin, old || to a superiour. Dryden. Attendance on any su- 
Fr. ; inus, Lat.] Resembling a serpent. Sid- || periour. Bacon. Profession of respect uttered or 
See on like a serpent; anfractuous. Donne.|| sent. Shak. Obedience; submission. Shak, Act 
To ENTINE*, sér’-pén-tine. v.n. To wind || on the performance of which possession depends. 
like a serpent to meander, Harte. || Davies. Actual duty; office. Rogers. Employ- 
SE/RPEN INE, sér’-pén-tine. x. s. An herb. Ains-|| ment; business. Swift. Military duty, Spenser. 
worth. A wmilitary achievement. Shak. Purpose ; use. 
SERPENTINE Stone. n. s. A stone known among'| Spelman.” Useful office; advantage conferred. 
the ancients, who tell us, that it was a certain reme- Swift. Favour. Shak. Publick office of devotion. 
against the poison of the bite of serpents; butit|| Hooker. A particular portion of divine service 

in cathedrals, or churches. Mason. Course ; 


d 
Py An ected, Hill. | sung 
To SE’ PENT ZE*, sér’-pén-tize. v. n. To mean- | order of dishes. Hakewill. A tree and truit. Miller. 





' 





sto ntine. Mason. || SE’‘RVICEABLE, sér’-vis-A-bl. a. [servissable, old 
SE/RPENT’S- Tongue. n.s. A plant. Ainsworth. || Fr.} Active; diligent; officious. Sidney. Useful ; 


SE/RPET, -pét. n. s. A basket. Ainsworth. | beneficial. Hooker. 

SERPI'GINOUS, sér-pid’-j¢-nds. a. [serpigo, Lat.] || SE‘-RVICEABLY®*, sér’-vis-A-blé. ad. So as to be 

» Diseased with a serpigo. Wiseman. || _ serviceable. Sherwood. 

SERPFGO, sér-pl’-gd, or sér-pé/-gd, 112. See || SE/RVICEABLENESS, sér’-vis-A-bl-nés. n. s. Of- 
Vertico.] [sér-pl-25, Sheridan ; sér’-pd-gd, er-||  ficiousness ; activity. Sidney. Usefulness ; bene- 
LS s. at.] A kind of tetter. Wiseman. ‘| ficialness. Norris. 

To SERR, sér. v. a. [serrer, Fr.] To drive herd to-|| SE/RVIENT®*, sér’-vé-€nt. a. [serviens, Lat.] Sub- 

bees to crowd into a little space. - Ob. J.) ordinate. Dyer. 

TE §, sér-rite. 91.9 a. (errutu, Lat] | SERVILE, sar’-vil. 140. a. [servil, Fr.; servilis, 

SE’ TED$§, sér’-rk-téd. Formed with jags|| Lat.] Slavish; dependent; mean. Shak. Fawn- 
or indentures lke the edge of a saw. Ray. ing ; cringing. Sidney. 

SERRA’TION, sér-ra/-shdn. x. s. Formation in the | SE'RVILELY sér’-vil-lé. ad. Meanly; slavishly. 


of a saw, Dryden. 
SERRATURE, sér’-rfi-thre. n. s. Indenture like | SE/RVILENESS, sér’-vil-nés, a s. Subjection ; in- 
teeth of saws. Woodward. SERVI'/LITY, sér-vil/-¢-12. voluntary obedi- 
To SE/RRY, sér-ré. v. a. [serrer, Fr.] 
close ; to drive hard together. Milton. Ob. J. (| baseness. Submission from fear. West. Slavery ; 
“ari sé/-raim. n. s. fLat.] The thin and watery!| the condition of a slave. Shakspeare 


To press|| ence. Gov. of the Tongue. Meanness ; dependence ; 


that separates from the rest in any liquor, as|| SERVING-MAID*, sér’-ving-made. n. s. A female 
tmilk the whey from the cream. The partofthe!| servant. Bp. Bull. ; 
Dlood which in coagulation separates from the || SERVING-MAN, sér’-ving-m&n. n. s, A menial 
ime. Arbuthnot. servant. Shakspeare. 

VANT, sér’-vint. 100. n.s. [Fr.; servus, Lat:] || SE/RVITOR, sér’-vé-tdr. 166. n.s. [serviteur, Fr.] 
One who attends another, and acts at his com- Servant; attendant. Hooker. One who acts under 
mand. Shak. One ina state of subjection. Shak. A another ;. a follower. Davies. ‘One who professes 
word of civility « ed to superiours or equals. Siwi/t. duty and obedience. Shak. One of the lowest 

XI This is one of the few words which has acquired by || order in the university of Oxford ; similar to the 
—- softer neuieeaues amy its meds are knave i)’ sizer in that of Cambridge. Swift. 
which originally signi only a servant, but is now | ipU $ ie at Oe : 
haha revel in peng while servant, wiih sigaifod | a po ge yicei, sér’-vé-tir-ship. n. s. Office of 
originally @ Pecrved for slavery, signifies ovly an obe.|| SERVITUDE, sér’-vé-thde. n. s. [Fr.; servitus 
| a he i ; 
_queror, and reserved for slavery, signifies only an a th Stevery 5 asic of a slave; dependence. 


i tendant. WW. i ; 
To SERV. ANT, sér’-vAnt. v. a. To subject. Shak. | gen ry eapwsar, Specimen as et 
speare. Ob. J- || SE’ Le. n. 8. -3 sesema, Lat.; enedpn, Gr. 
To ma I §, -. — v. a, lech = 3 rp A — o - com a in India, of which 
t.1 To work for. Gen. xxix. To attend atcom-|| an oil is made. ' . 
oe Milton. To obey sorvilely or meanly.|| SESQUIA‘LTER, sés-kwe-Al’-tér. a.[sesqui- 
Denham. ‘To supply with food ceremoniously. SESQUIA‘/LTERAL, sés-kwé-fil/-t@r-Al. altere, 
Dryden. To bring meat as a menial attendant.|) Fr.; sesquialter, Lat.) [In geometry. A ratio 
Shak. ‘To be subservient or subordinate to. Mil- where one quantity or number contains another 
Tee ee eee cate | gees UTPEDAL, obs kip paral, [sea wepo- 
t churches. Ez, xlviii. To obey in mili- J wip’- , -kw 
tary Stas : a8, He served the king in yon cam-||  dél, Sheridan.] ‘ 
paigns. ‘To be sufficient to. Locke. To be of use SESQUIPEDA’LIAN, sés-kwé-pé-da’-lé-4in, 518. 
to; to assist; to promote. Bp. Taylor, Tohelp|| a. f rs oan Lat.] Containing a and 8 
by good offices. Tate. ‘on comply with; to sub- | half. A Son. Be 
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SET 
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SE/SQUIPLICATE, sés-kwip’-plé-kAt. 91. a. [In 
mathematicks.] The proportion one quantity or 
number has to another, in the ratio of one and a 
half to one. Cheyne. 

SESQUITE’ RTTAN ,8ts-kwé-tér’-shan. a. [In math- 
ematicks.] Havang such a ratio, as that one quantity 
or number contains another once and one third part 
more : as, between 6 and 8. Dict. 

SEBS, sés. n.s. [for assess, cess, or cense.] Rate; cess | 

a 
18) 


Prd bark tax. Davies. 

SESSION, sésh’-dn. n. s. [Fr.; sessio, Lat.] The! 

actof sitting. Hooker, A stated assembly of magis- | 
trates or senators. Shak. ‘The space for which an 
assembly sits, without intermission or recess. 
Cc . A meeting of justices: as, the ses- 
sions of the’ peace. 

SE’/STERCE, sés’-térse. n. s. [Fr.; sestertinn, Lat. 
Among the Romans, a sum of about 8/. Is. 5d. 
half-penny ; or, as some reckon, about 7/. 16s. 3d. 
of our money. Kennet. A Roman silver and also 


cope: coin. B. Jonson. 

To SET §, sét. v.a. preterit J set ; part. pass. J am 
set. [recvan, Sax. ; setien, Dutch.] To place ; to 
put im any situation or place ; to put. . To 
put into any condition, state, or posture, Hooker. 

‘o make motionless; to fix immovably. Garth. 
To fix; to state by some rule. Carew. To regu- 
late; to adjust. a To fit to musick : to 
adapt with notes. Dryden. To plant; not sow. 
Beacon. Tointersperse or variegate with any thing. 
Milton, To reduce from a fractured or dislocated 
state. Shak. To fix the affection; to determine 
the thoughts. Col. iii. To predetermine ; to settle. 
Hooker. To establish; to appoint; to fix. Hooker. 

To — to an office; to assign to a post. Job, 

vii. To exhibit; to display. Bacon. To propose 

to choice. Tillotson. To value; to estimate; to 

rate. Shak. To stake at play. Prior. To offer a 

wager al dice to another. Shak, To fix in metal. 

Dryden. 'To embarrass; to distress; to perplex. 

ons ag To sa in - rig ser mene 30 - to 

ce a particular effect. ms. To ly to 
omethiog, 33 a thing to be done. Daswoneny. 

To fix the eyes. Jer. xxiv. To offer for a price. 

Ecclus. x. To let; to grant to a tenant. Bp. Hall. 

To — in order; to frame. Knolles. To station; 

to place. Dryden. To oppose. Shak. To bring 

to a fine edge: as, to set a razor. To point out, 
without noise or disturbance : as, a dog sets birds. 

—To set about. To apply to. Locke. To set 
gainst. To place in a state of enmity or op 

sition, Ezekiel. Too 3 toplace in rhetorical 

opposition. Burnet, To set apart. To neglect for 

a season. Knolles. T'o set aside. To omit for the 

present. Shak, To reject. Woodward. To ab- 

rogate ; to annul. Addison. To set by. To regard; 


To 


Pope. To build; to erect. B. Jonson. To raise; 
to exalt; to put in power. Shak. To establish; to 
appoint; to fix. Locke. To place in view. Jeb, 
xvi. To ey in repose ; to fix; to rest. Wake. 
To raise by the voice. Dryden. To advance; to 
ropose to reception. Burnet. To raise a sufficient 
Torte j io set up a trade; to set up a trader. 
L’ Est —This is one of the words that can 
scarcely referred to any radical or Lada 
notion ; it very frequently includes the idea of a 
change made in the state of the subject, with some 
de, of continuance in the state superinduced. 
SET, st. v. n. To fall below the horizon, as the 
sun atevening. Gen. xxviii. To be fixed. 1 Kings, 
xiv. To fit musick to words. Shak. To become 
not fluid; to concrete. Boyle. To begin a jour- 
ney. Shak. To put one’s self into any stale or 
ure of removel. Drodex. To catch birds with 
a dog that sets them, that is, lies down and points 
them out; and with a large net. . ‘Toplant, 
not sow. Old Proverb. It is commonly used in 
conversation for sit, which, though undoubted! 
barbarous, is sometimes found in authors. Shab 
To apply one’s self. Hammond.—To set abou. 
To fall to; to begin. Calamy. To set in. To be- 
come setiled in a particular state. Addison. To set 
off. To set out on any pursuit; to set out from the 
barrier at a race; to start. To set om or upon. 
To begin a march, journey, or en Locke. 
To make * attack. ole To set ot. To have 
inning. Brown. ‘To begin a journey, or course. 
Bocce, he begin the world. "iddison. To sa 
to. To apply himself to. oan b the Tongue. To 
setup. ‘To gin a trade openly, Dare. 
due To begin a scheme in life. Arbuthnot. To 


. part. a. Regular; not lax; made im con- 
ence of some formal rule. 


ess publickly. Dryden. * 
Pa i y. Dry 


SET, sét. n.s. A number of things suited to each 


other; things considered as related to each other; 
a museber of thi of which one cannot convenient- 
ly be separated from the rest. Collier. Any thing 
not sown, but put in a state of some growth into 
the ground. Mortimer. The apparent fall of the 
sun, or other bodies of heaven, below the horizon. 
Shak. A wager at dice. den. A — Shak. 

Ww the de- 


SET-OFF*, sét/-df. n. s. tin fave} 


fendant acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff's 
demand on the one hand ; but on the other sets up 
a demand of his own, to counterbalance that of the 
plaintiff, either on the whole or in part, Black- 
stone, Any counterbalance. A recommendation ; 
a decoration. 


SETA‘CEOUS, sé-t4/-shits. 357. a. [seta, Lat] 


Bristly ; set with strong hair; consisting of strong 


hairs. Derham, 


to esteem, 1 Sam, xviii. To reject or omit for the || SE/TFOIL, sét’-fil. n. s. An herb. 


present. Bacon. T'o set down. To explain; or| 
relate in writing. Bacon. ‘To register or note in| 
any book or paper ; wo pet in writing. Shak. To} 
fix on a resolve. Knolles. To fix; to establish, | 


SE’TON, sé/-t’n. 170. n. s. [seton, Fr.] A setom is 


made when the skin is taken up with a needle, and 
the wound kept open by a twist of silk or hair, that 
humours may vent themselves. Quincy. 


Hooker. To set forth. To publish; to promul- || SETTE’E, sét-tée’. n. s. A large, long seat, with a 


gate ; to make appear. Shak. To raise; to send 
out on expeditions. Abbot. To display ; to explain; 
to represent. S, r. To arrange; to place in 
order. Shak. To show; to exhibit. Brown. To 
set forward. To advance; to promote. Hooker. 
To set in. To put in a way to begin. Collier. 
To set off. To decorate ; to recommend ; to adorn ; 
to embellish. Shak. T'o set on or upon. To animate; 
to a to incite. Sidney. ‘To attack; to as- 
sault. Sidney. To set on. To - as ina 
task. Shak. To set on or upon. To fix the at-| 
tention; to determine to any thing with settled) 
and full resolution, Sidney. T'o set out. To as- 


back to it. A vessel, very common in the Medi 
terranean, with one deck, and a very long and 


sha w. Chambers. 
SETI 


, @t’-tdr, 98. n. s. One who sets, Ascham 
One whosets forth; aprociaimer, Acts, xvii. A dog 
who beats the field, and points the bird for the 

en. Atterbury. [pecene, Sax.) A mas 
who performs the office of a setting dog, or finds 
out persons to be plundered. South. hatever 
sets off, decorates, or recommends. Whitlock. One 
who adapts words to musick. Daries 


SE/TTERWORT, sét’-tdr-warrt. n. s. A species of 


hellebore. 


sign ; to allot. Spenser, T’o publish. Bacon. To || SE’/TTING®, sét’-ting. n. s. Apparent fall of the sun. 


mark by boundaries or distinctions of space. Locke. 
To adorn; to embellish. Dryden. To raise; to 
equip. Addison. To show; to display ; torecom- 
mend. Knolles. To show; to prove. Atteriury. 
To set up. To erect; to establish newly. Atter-| 


bury. To enable to commeuce a new business. | 





or other heavenly bodies, low the borizos 
Brown. Enclosure. Exod. xxviii. [In naval lae- 


uage.] Direction of the current or sea. 
ser } 


VING-Dog, sét’-ting-dég. n.s. A taught | 
find ;;ame, and point ig pon, the me. Laren iar 


dison. 
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SETTLE, s@t’-tl. 405. n. s. [picl, pecol, Sax.] A 
seat; a bench ; something to sit on. Ezek. 

To SETTLE §, s@t’-t. v. a. [pebcian, Sax.) To 
place in any certain state ater a time of fluctua-| 
tion or disturbance. Ezek. xxxvi. To fix in any 
way of life. Dryden. To fix in any place. 
Fletcher. To establish ; to confirm. Prior. To 
determine ; to affirm; to free from ambiguity.’ 
Locke. To make certain or unchangeable. Dry- 
den. To fix; not to suffer to continue doubtful in 
r or ogg or desultory and wavering in conduct. | 

ift. To make close or compact. Mortimer. 

To fix unalienably by legal sanctions. Addison, | 
To fix inseparably. Boyle. To affect so as that 
the dregs or impurities sink to the bottom. Davies. | 
To compen to put in a state of calmness. Duppa. 

To SE/TTLE, sé@t’-tl. v.n. 'To subside ; to sink to 
the bottom and repose there. Brown. To lose 
motion or fermentation ; to deposit feces at the | 
bottom. Dryden. ‘To fix one’s self; to establish a 
residence. Arbuthnot. ‘To choose a method of life 5 
to establish a domestick state. Prior. To become 
fixed so as notto change. Bacon. To quit an irregu- 
lar and desultory for a methodical life. Totake any 
lasting state, Burnet. To rest; to repose. Spectator. 
To grow calm. Shak. To make a jointure for a 
wife. (farth. ‘To contract. Mortimer. 

SE’'TTLEDNESS, sév/-tl’d-nés. n. s. The state of | 
ark settled ; confirmed state. Bp. Huil. 

SETTLEMENT, sét’-tI-mént. n. s. ‘The act of set- | 
Wing ; the state of being settled. The act of giving 
possession by legal sanction. den. A jointure 

nted to a wife. Swift, Subsidence; dregs. 
Mortimer. Act of a a roving for a domes- 
tick and methodical life. L’Estrange. A colony ; 
a pee where a colony is established. Guthrie. 

SE/TTLER*, sét’-tl-dr. n. s. One who fixes ina place 
where a colony is established. 

SE'TTLING®*, sé’-tl-Ing. n. s. [recluny, Sax.] The 
act of making a settlement. Settlement; dregs. | 
Milton. Used for setting, in some places, as appli- | 
ed to the sun and other heavenly bodies. 

SE’*TWAL, sét’-wAl. n.s. An herb. Dict. 

SE'VEN §, s@v’-v’n. 103. a. [peoron, Sax.] Four and | 
three ; one more than six. Genesis, 

SE’/VENFOLD, sév‘-v’n-ld. a. Repeated seven 
times; having seven doubles; increased seven 
times. & r. 

SE/VENFOLD, sév’-v’n-fold. ad. In the proportion 
of seven to one. Gen. iv. 

SE'VENNIGHT, sén’-nit. 144. 2. s. A week; the 
time from one day of the week to the next day of | 
the same denomination preceding or following ; a 
week, numbered accordiag to the practice of the 
old northern nations, asin fortnight. Sidney. We 
use still the word sevennight or se’nnight in comput. | 
ing time : as, It happened on Monday was seren- | 
night, that is, on the Monday before last Monday ; It 
will be done on Monday sevennight, that is, on the | 
Monday afier next Monday. Addison, 

SE/‘VENSCORE, sév/-v'n-skére. a. Seven times 
twenty ; a hundred and forty. Bacon. 

SE'VE! TEEN, sév’-v'n-téén, a. [peorontyne, 
Sax.] Seven and ten; seven ad to ten. 

SE/VENTEENTH, sév’-v'n-téénth. a. [peoponteo- | 
Sa, Sax.] The seventh afier the tenth; the ordinal | 
of seventeen. Gen. vii. | 

SE/'VENTH, sév/-wnth. a. [peopoSan, = The | 

ordinal of seven; the first afler the sixth. . 
Containing one part in seven. 





— 











SE'VENTHLY, sév’-v'nth-lé. ad. In the seventh || 


lace : an ordinal adverb. Bacon. 
SE/VENTIETH, sév’-v'n-té-éth. a. The tenth seven | 
times repeated ; the ordinal of seventy. 
SE/VENTY, sév’-v'n-té. 182. a. [handDpeorontry, 
Sax.] Seven times ten. Bp. Taylor. 
ToSE'VER §, sév’-var. 98. v. a. [severer, Fr. ; separo, 
Lat.] To part by violence from the rest. Granville. 
To divide ; to part ; to force asunder. Hooker. To 
separate ; to eogrepale 5 to put in different orders | 
or places. St. . ‘To separate by chymical op- | 
eration. To divide by distinctions. Bacon. 
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disjoin ; to disunit®. Shakspeare. To keep distinct; 
to keep ge Exod. viii. 

To SE'VER, sév’-var. 98. v.n. ‘To make a separa+ 
tion; to make a partition. Exod. ix. To suffer 
disjunction. Shakspeare. 

SE’VERAL, sév’-dr-al. 88, a. [several, old Fr.] Dif- 
ferent ; distinct from one another. Bacon. Divers; 


many. Abbot. Particuiar; single. Dryden. Dis- 
tinct; appropriate. Davies, parate ; disjoined. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


SE’VERAL, sév’-dr-Al. n.s. A state of separation, 
or partition. J'usser, Each particular singly taken. 
Shak. Any enclosed or separate place. Hooker. 
A piece of open land, adjoining to a common field, 
and a kind of joint property of the landholders of a 

arivsh. Bacon, 

SEVERA‘LITY®, sév-dr-Al/4-1é. n. s, Each partie- 
ular singly taken ; distinction. Bp. Hail. 

ToSE'VERALIZE*, sév'-dr-dl-Ize. v. a. ‘To distin- 

ish. Bp. Hall. 

SE'VERALLY, sév’-dr-fl-+. ad. ay particu- 
larly; separately; apart from others. Hooker. 

SE'V SRALTY, sév’-dir-Al-té. n. s. State of separa- 
tion from the rest. Bacon. 

SE’/VERANCE, sév’-fir-finse. . s. Separation ; par- 
tition. Carew. 

SEVE’RE, sé-vére’. a. [Fr. 5 severus, Lat.] Sharp; 
apt to punish ; censorious; apt to blame ; hard ; 
rigorous. Bp. Taylor. Rigid; austere ; morose ; 
harsh ; not indulgent. Milton. Crue); inexorable. 
Wisdom. Regulated by rigid rules; strict, Mfil- 
ton, Exempt from all levity of appearance ; grave 5 
sober ; sedate. Dfilton. Not lax; not airy; close ; 
strictly methodical ; rigidly exact. More." Painful ; 
afflictive. Milton. Close ; concise ; not luxuriant. 


Druden. 
SEVE’RELY, sé-vére’-lé. ad. ny ve 6 afflictively. 
Swift. Ferociously ; horridly. Dryden. Strictly 


rigorously. Savage. 

SEVERITY, sé-vér’-@-t0. 511. n. s. [severité, old 
Fr. ; severitas, Lat.] Cruel treatment ; ape se 
of punishment. Bacon. Hardness; power of dis- 
tressing. Hale. Strictness; rigid accuracy. a 
den. Rigour; austerity ; harshness ; want of mild- 
ness; want of indulgence. Mi 

SEVOCA‘TION, sév-6-ka’-shdn. n. s. [sevoco, Lat.] 
The act of calling aside. 

To SEW, for sue. sd. v.a. [suivre, Fr.] To follow ; to 

rsue. Spenser. 

To SEWS, 86. 266, v. n, [suo, Lat.; sye, Su. Goth. 
and Danish.}] To join any thing by the use of the 
needle. Eccl. iii. ; 

To SEW, sd. v.a. To join by threads drawn with a 
needle. St, Mark, ii. ; 

a, SEW up, sd’-dp. To enclose in any thing sewed. 

lob, xiv. 
To SEW, sd. vr. a. ‘To drain a pond for the fish. 


Ainsworth, 

SEWER, str’-fr. 266. n. s. [eseuyer, old Fr.] An of- 
ficer who serves up a feast. Sir 7°. Herbert. 

SEWER, shore. n. s. [from issue, issuer. Cowel.] A 
passage for water to run through, now corrupted 
to shore. Bacon. 


The corrupt pronunciation of this word is become 
universal, though in Junius's time it should seem to 
have been confined to London; for, under the word 
shore, he says,“ Common shore, Londinensibus ita cor- 
rupté dicitur, the common sewer.” Johnson has given 
us no etymology of this word, but Skinner tells us, 
“Non infeliciter Cowellus declinat & verbo, issue, dic- 
tumque putat quasi issuer abjecta initiali sylleba.” 
Nothing can be more natural than this derivation; the 
s going into sh beforo u, preceded by the accent, is 
agreeable to analogy, 452; and the u in this —_ be- 
ing pronounced like ew, might easily draw the word in- 
to the common orthography, sewer ; while the sound 
of sh was preserved, and the ew, aa in shew, strew, and 
sew, might soon slide into o, and thus produce the pree- 
entanomaly. W. 

SE/WER, sé/-ar. n. s. He that uses a needle. 
SE’/WSTER‘, s¢’-star. , s. A woman that sews or 
spins. B. Jonson. 


o | SEX 4, séks. ns. [sexe, 3 sexus, Lat.) The prop- 
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ent gradations of colours. Milton. To paint in ob- 
SHA DDOCK®, shid’-ddk A kind of orange 
2K*, shad’ ns. ind o 
Chambers. 

SHA’DER®, sha’-dar. n. s. Whoever or whatever 
obscures. Carleton. 

SHA‘DINESS, sha’-dé-nés. n.s. The state of being 
shady ; umbrageousness. S ‘ 

SHA‘DOW, shad’-dd. 327, 515. . 8. [peadu, Sax. ; 
schaduwe, Dut.] The representation of a body by 
which the light is intercepted. Shak. acity ; 
darkness ; shade. Denham. Shelter made by an 
thing that intercepts the light, heat, or influence of 
the air. Spenser. Obscure place. Dryden. Dark 
part of a picture. Dryden. Any thing perceptible 
only to the sight; a ; aspirit, or shade. Shak. 


erty by which auy animal is male or female. Mil- 
ton. Womankind, by way of emphasis. Dryden. 
SEXA’GENARY, séks-fd/jén-fr-t. a. [sexagencire, 
Fr.; sexagenarius, Lat.) ‘Threescore. Lord Ches- 


ter field. 

SEXAGE'SIMA, séks-4-jés'-sé-mA. n.s. [Lat.] The 
second Sunday before Lent. 

SEXAGE'SIMAL, séks-d-j4s’-sé-mAl. a. [sexrugesi- 
mus, Lat.) Sixtieth ; ponibered by sixties. 

SEXA‘NGLED, séks-Ang’-gl’d. 359. 2 a. [vex, Lat. 

SEX A‘NGULAR, séks-Ang’-gad-lar. and angu- 
yi Having six corners or angles; hexagonal. 

1res, 

SEXA'NGULARLY, séks-Ang’-gd-lar-lé. ad. With 
six angles 5 hexagonally. 

SEXE/NNIAL, séks-@n/-né-l. 113. a. [sex and an- 


nus, Lat.) Lasting six years; happening once in|| An imperfect and faint representation : to 
six vears. Burke. substance. Milton. Inseparable companion, Mil- 
SE/XTAIN, séks’-tin. 208. n. s. [sextans, sex, Lat.] A li ton, Type; mystical representation. Milton. Pro- 


stanza of six lines. 

SE/X TANT, séks’-thnt. n. s. [Fr.] The sixth part of 
acircle. An astronomical instrument made in that 
form. Cook and King's Voyage. 


tection ; shelter; favour. Psalms, 
To SHA'DOW, shad/-dd. v.a. [peabepan, Sax.] 
To cover with opacity. Ezek. xxxi. To cloud; to 
wwe || darken. Shak. ‘To make cool or gently gloomy 
SE/XTARY, séks’-ti-ré.n.s, [sextarius, Lat.] A pint|| by interception of the light or heat. Sidney. To 
and a half. || conceal under cover; to hide; to screen. Shak. 
SEX TARY, séks -tA-ré. 2 n.s. The same as sucris-|| ‘To protect; to screen from d 3 to shroud. 
SE/XTRY, séks’-tré. ty. Dict. Shak. To mark with various gradations of colour, 
SE/XTILE, séks’-il. 140, n. s. [sextilis, Lat.) Such|| or light. Peacham. ‘T’o paint m obscure colours. 
a position or aspect of two planets, when at sixty|!} Dryden. To re nt imperfectly. Milton. To 
degrees distant, or at the distance of two signs from represent typically. Hooker. 
one another, and is marked thus *. Harris. SHA/DOWG RASS, shid’-dd-gras. n.s. A kind of 


SE/XTON, séks’-thn. 170. n. s. [corru from sa- ass. 
SHA DOWINGS, shfid’-dd-Ing. n.s. Shade in a 


' 
t 


cristan.) An under officer cf the church, whose busi- 

ness is to dig graves. Graunt. icture ; gradation of light or colour. Fi . 
SE’XTONSHIP, sé#ks’-tan-ship. n. s. The office of a|! SI A‘DOWY, shad’-d6-é. a. [pceabpry, Sax.] Full 

sexton. Swift. of shade; gloomy. Shak. Not brightly luminous. 


S'\/XTUPLE, séks’-td-pl. 405. a. [sextuplus, Lat.) 
Sixfold ; six times told. Brown. 

SE/XUAL*, stks’-d-Al. a. (sernel, Fr. 
ing the sex ; belonging to the sex. 
To SHAB, sbAb. v. x. 

barbarous, cant word. 
SHA/BBILY, shAb’-bé-lé. ad, Meanly ; reproachful- 
ly ; despicably ; palirily. 


Distinguish- 
ngton. 
‘0 play mean tricks : a low, 


SHA'BBINESS, shab’-bé-nés, n.s. Meanness ; pal-| 


triness, Spectator. 
SHA’BBY, shdb’-bé. a. Mean; paltry. Ld. Claren- 


don, Diary. 
SHACK §*, shak. n. s. [perhaps from shock.] Stock, | 


turned into the stubbles after harvest, are said to 
be at shack. Homilies. 

To SHACK®, shak. v.n. To shed, as corn at harvest. 
Grose. To feed in the stubble : as, to send hogs a 
shacking. 

SHA‘/CKLE®, shak’-kl. n. s. Stubble. Pegge. 


To SHA/CKLE$, sh&k’-kl. 405. ». a. [shaeckelen, || 


|| SHA/FT MENTS, shAlY-mént. ».s. [peept-mund, 
SHA/CKLES, shak’-klz. n. s. “wanting the singular. || 
(peeacul, Sax. ; schaeckel, 'Teut.] Fetters ; gyves | 


Teut.} ‘To chain ; to fetter ; to bind. Locke. 


chains for prisoners. Spenser. 
SHAD, shAd.n. s. A kind of fish. B. Jonson. 
SHADES, shide. n.s. [peadu, pead, Sax. ; schade, 
Dutch.] The cloud or opacity made by intereep- 
tion of the light. Milton, Darkness; obscurity. 


Roscommon. 





HAG §, shfg. nis. 


Milton. Faintly representative ; typical. Milton. 
Unsubstantial ; unreal. Addison. Dark > Opaque. 


Mitton. 
SHA/DY, shd’-dé. a. [pceadpry, Sax.] Full of 
Secure from the 


shade; mildly gloomy. Job, xl. 


Pa of light, or sultriness of heat. Bacon. 
‘0 


SHA’FFLE*, shaf-fl. v. n. | spose a 
tion of shuffle.) To move with au awkward or tr- 
regular gait; to hobble. 


SHA‘FFLER*, shaf-fl-dr, n. s. One who limps, or 


walks lamely. 


SHAFT §, shift. n. s. [reeart, Sax. An arrow; a 


missive weapon. Sidney. [ , Dutch.) A nar- 
row, deep, perpendicular pit. Carew. thi 
straight; the spire of a church. Peacham. fay § 
Germ. ; skuft, Su. Goth.] Handle of a weapon. 
Pole of ‘a carriage. 


|| SHA/PTED®, shaiv’-éd. a. Having 0 handle : a term 


of heraldry, applied to a spear 
is a handle to it. 


, when there 


Sax.] Measure of about six inches with the hand; 


a span. 

Yi ceacya, Sax.; skaeg, Su. 
Goth.] Rough woolly hair. Shak. A kind of 
cloth. Waterhouse. 


, SHAG®, shdg. a. Hairy; shaggy. Shakspeare. 
| ToSttA Ga, v.a. To as shaggy or rough; 
Joolness made by interception of the |! 


to deform. Thomson. 


sun. Baron. ee properly in a grove | SHAG, shig. a. s. A sea bird. Carew. 
| 


or close wood, by which t 
of a picture not brightly coloured. Dryden. 
upou 

which the light is intercepted ; the shadow, 


"The soul separated from the body ; so called as sup- 


To overspread with opacity. Mi 


Dryden. 


ight is excluded. Shel. |); SHA'GGED, shdg’-géd. 366. * [from shag] Rug- 
Screen causing an exclusion of light or heat; um- || SHA/GGY, shag’-gé. 383. 3 hairy. 
brage. Phillips. Protection; shelter. The parts || i 44 
A col- || SHA'GGEDNESS*, shag’ 
eur; gradation of light. Locks. ‘The figure formed | 
any surface corresponding to the body by |S 
=| 


ed. Mi on. 
-géd-nés. n.s. State of 


Driden. Rough; ru 


being sh d. More. 
HAGRE’E , shd-gréén’. n.s. [an eastern word, 


sugri, soghré, and shagrain.] The skin of a kind 


of fish, or shin made rough in imitation of it. 
posed by the ancients to be perceptible to the sight, || 7’o SHAGRE’EN, sha- 
not to the touch. A spirit; a ghost; manes. ry | 


den, 
Jo SHADE, shade. rv. a. [peadan, Megat Sax.] | 
ton. ‘To cover | 
from the light or heat; to overspread. Milton. | 
o shelter ; to hide, Shek. Toprotect ;'| 
to cover ; to screen. Milton. To mark with differ- || 


‘, See CHAGRIN, 


To SHAIL, shale. v. n. [schahl, Teut.] To “walk 


sideways. I’ Estrange. 


To SHAKES$, shake. v. a. pret. shook ; part. pass. 


shaken, or shook ; and formerly shaked. [pcacan, 

ceacan, Sax. ; schoeken, Teut.] To put into a vi- 
»rating motion; to move with quick returns back- 
wards and forwards ; ne Zech. ii. To make 


SHA 
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to totter or tremble. Milton. ‘To throw down by a 
violent motion. St, Matt.x. To throw away ; to 
drive off. Shak. To weaken; to put in danger. 
Atterlury. "To drive from resolution ; to depress ; 
to make afraid. Shak—To shake hands. This 
phrase, from the action used among fricucs at meet- 
ing and parting, sometimes signifies to join with, | 
but commonly to take leave oft Shak. To shake 
of. ‘To rid himself of ; to free from ; to divest of. 


re. 

To SHAKE. shake. v. n. To be agitated with a vi-| 
bratory motion. To totter. Milton. To tremble; 
to be unable to keep the body still. Shak, ‘To be 
in terrour ; to be deprived of firmness. Dryden, 

SHAKE, shake. n. s. Concussion suffered. Lerbert.. 
Impulse ; re wer. Addison. Vibratory mo- | 
tion. Addison. terion given and received, Addi- | 
son. [In musick.] A graceful close of a song or) 
air; the alternate prolation of two notes: in juxta- 
position to each other, with a close on the note im- 
mediately beneath the lower of them. T'ytler. 





hay about: so a prong is called in some places. 
SHA/KER, shd’-kar, 98. 

that shakes. Beammont and Fletcher. 
SHA/KING®*, shd/-king. n. s. Vibratory motion. 

Job xii. Concussion. Harmar. State of trembling. | 


Waller. 
SHA/KY*, sha’-ké. a. [from shake.) An appellation 


given by builders to timber, which is nt of the || 


either with the heat of the suv or the drought of the 
wind. 


comes somewhat like a coal. Chambers. 
To SHALE®, shale. v.a. To 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—thbe, tib, 


|| SHA/MEFACEDNESS, 
SHA/KEFORK*, shake’-fork. n.s. A fork to toss || 
|| SHAMEFUL, shime’-fal. a. 
n. s. The person or thing || 


Chambers. 
SHALE, shale. n. s. [for shell.) A husk; the case of 
seeds in siliquous plants. Shak. A black, slaty sub- | 
stance, or a clay hardened into a stony consistence, | 
and so much impregnated with bitumen, that it be- | 








l. Grose. i 


' 
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The place where butchers kill or sel) their meat; 
a butchery. Shakspeare. 
SHA’/MBLING, shiim’-bl-ing. n.s, Act of moving awk- 
wardly and irregularly. Dryden, See ScamBLinG, 
SHA’MBLING, shAm/-bl-ing. 410, a. Moving awk- 
wardly and irregularly. Smith. 
SHA/’ME 4, shame. n. s.[pceam, reama, Sax. ; sham, 
Su. 1 prar The passion felt when reputation is sup- 
sed to be lost; the passion expressed sometimes 
y blushes, Spenser. The cause or reason of 
shame ; disgrace; ignominy. Shak. Reproach; 
infliction of shame. Ecelus. v. 
To SHAME, shame. v. a. To make ashamed ; to 
fill with shame. Shak. To disgrace. Spenser. 
To SHAME, shame. vr. n. To be ashamed. S : 
SHA'MEFACED, sliAme’-faste. 359. a. [peam- 
pert, Sax.] Modest; bashful; easily put out of 
countenance, Sidney. 


SHA’MEFACEDLY, shime’-faste-lé. ad. Modestly ; 


bashfully. Woolton. 
shime’-faste-nés. on. s. 
Modesty ; bashfulness ; timidity. Sidney. 


oo igno- 
minious ; infamous ; reproachful. Spenser. Full of 
indignity or widecency ; raising shame in another, 


ms penser. . 

SHA’MEFULLY, shdme’-fal-é¢. ad. Disgracefully ; 
ignominiously ; infamously ; reproachfully. Midton. 
Vith indignity; with indecency ; so as ought to 
cause shame. Npenser. 

SHA‘MELESS, shime’-lés. a. [peamleayr, Sax.] 
Wanting shame ; wanting esty; impudent ; 
frontless ; immodest ; audacious. Shakspeare. 

SHA’MELESSLY, shdme’-lés-id. ad. Impudently ; 
audaciously ; without shame. 2 Sam. vi. 


SHA’/MELESSNESS, shime’-lés-nés. n. s. [peam- 
leaynerye, Sax.] Impudence; want of shame; 


immodesty. Sidney. 


SHALL, shal. [See Bery.] v. defective. [yceal, || SHA’MER*, shd/-mir. n. s. Whoever or whatever 


Sax.] It has no tenses but shall, future, and should, | 


imperfect. 
Children are generally taught to pronounce this word 
a as to rhyme with ali; and, when they are fixed in 
this pronunciation, and come to read tolerably, they 
have this sound to break themselves of, and pronounce 
it like the first syllable of shal-low. W. 


SHALLO‘ON, shil-l4én’. n. s. [from Cha/ons,a town 


in Champagne, where this kind of stuff was made.] | 


A slight woollen stuff. Swill 
SHA/LLOP, shil’-lip. n. s. 
boat. Raleich. 
SHALLO’T™, shal-léiv’. n.s, An eschalot : which see. 
SHA‘LLOW 6§, shal-ld. 327. a. [peylp, Sax.] Not 
deep ; having the bottom at no great distance from 
the surface or edge. Shak. Not intellectually deep ; 
not profound ; not very knowing or wise ; empty ; 
trifling ; futile; silly. Shak. Not deep of sound. 


Bacon. 
SHA‘LLOW, shal’-ld. n. s. A shelf; a sand; a flat; 
a shoal ; a place where the water is not deep. Shak. 
To SHA‘LLOW’, shal’-ld. v. a. To make shallow. 


Sir T'. Brown. 
SHA/LLOWBRAI! shal’-lb-brand. a. Foolish ; 


futile ; trifling ; 3 
SHA/LLOWLY, shal-l0-l8. ad. With no great 
foolishly. Shakspeare, 


depth. Carew. Simply ; 

SHA’LLOWNESS, shil/-ld-nés. nm. s. Want of 
depth. Want of thought ; want of understanding ; 
futility ; silliness ; emptiness. Herbert. 

SHALM, sham. 403. n.s. [schalmey, Teut.] A kind 
of musical pipe. Knolles, See Suawm. 

SHALT, shalt. Second person of shall. 

To SHAMS$, shim. v. a. [shommi, Welsh; schim- 
pen, Teut.] Totrick ; to cheat; to fool with a fraud ; 
10 delude with false pretences. L’Estrange. ‘To 
ubtrude by fraud or folly. L’ Estrange. 

T'o SHAM#, sham. v. n. To make mocks. Prior. 

SHAM, shim. n. s. Fraud; trick; delusion; false 
pretence ; imposture. Locke 






chaloupe, Fr.] A small | 
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makes ashamed, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
SHA’MMER, shim/-mar. 98. 2. s. A cheat; an im- 


yostor. 

sta’ MOIS, shim’mé. n. s.  Seapeed Fr.] A kind 
of wild goat. Shakspeare. CHAMOIS, 

SHA’MROCK, shim’-rik. 166. n. s. ‘The Lrish name 
for three-leaved grass. Spenser. 

SHANK §, shingk. 408. n. s. [peeanc, reane, Sax. 
The middle joint of the > that part whic! 
reaches from the ankle to the knee. Spenser, The 
bone of the leg. Shakspeare. Leg or support of 
any thing. Roy. The long part of any instru- 
ment. Moxon, An herb. 

SHA'NKED, shiingkt. 359. a, Having a shank. 

SHA’'NKER, shangk’-dr. 98. n. s. ptr Fr.] A 
venereal excrescence. ; 

SHA/NTY®*, shan’-té, a. [perhaps a corruption of 


janty.) Showy ; gay. 

1 SHAPE §, shape. v.a. preter. shaped ; part. pass. 
shaped and shapen; anciently shope. [yceapian, 
Sax.; scheppen, Teut.] To for; to mould, with 
re to external dimensions. Shak. To mould; 
to cast; to regulate ; to adjust. Raleigh. To im- 
age; to conceive. Shak. To make; to create. 
Psalm \i. 

To SHAPE*, shape. v.n. To square ; to suit. Shak. 

SHAPE, . n.s. Form; external appearance. 
Rev. ix. Make of the trunk of the body. Addison. 
Being, as moulded into form. Milton. Idea ; pat- 
tern. Milton. It is now used in low conversation 


for manner. ; 

SHA‘PELESS, shipe’-lés. a. Wanting regularity 
of form; wauting symmetry of dimensions. ; 

SHA’/PESMITH, shape'-smith. n. s. [shape and 
smith.] One who undertakes to improve the form 
of the body: a burlesque word. Garth. 

SHA‘PELINESS, shape’-lé-nés. n. s. Beauty or pro 

rtion of form. . 

SHA/PELY, shape’-lé. a, Symmetrical; well form 

ed. D, ‘arton, > 


rT. 


SHAM, shim. a. False; counterfeit ; fictitious; pre- || SHARD §, shard. n.s. (schaerde, Frisick ; yerpan, 


tended. Gay. 
SHAMBLES, shiim’-blz. 359. n.s. [peamel, Sax.] |! 


Sax.] A nt of an earthen vessel, or of any 
brittle substance. soesaines ha shell of an egg or 


SHA 


SHE 
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a snail, Gower. et A plant. Dryden. A 
frith or strait. S , sort of fish, 
SHA‘/RDBORNE, shard’-bérn. a. Borne along the 


air by sheathed wings. sag eke 
SHA‘RDED, shdrd’-éd. a. Having wings within 
shells as it were ; sheathwinged. Grower. 


To SHARE §, share. ». a. [peeanan, reipan, Sax. 
To divide ; to part among many. Shak To = 


take with others ; to seize or possess jointly with || 


another. Milton. To cut; to separate; to shear. 


Milton. 

To SHARE, share. v. n. To have part; to have a 
dividend. S& . 

SHARE, share. n. s. Part; allotment; dividend ob- 
tained. Milton.— To go shares. To partake, Law.— 
A part contributed. Brown. [pceeap, Sax.] ‘The 
blade of the plough that cuts the ground. Dryden. 

SHA/REBONE, share’-bdne. n.s. The os pubis; 
the bone that divides the trunk from the limbs. 
Derham. 

SHA’‘RER, sha’-rar. 98. n.s. One who divides, or 
apportions to others; a divider, A partaker; one 
who participates any thing with others. Damel. 

SHA/RING*, share’-fng. n. s. Participation. Spen- 


ser. 

SHARK §, shark. n. s. A voracious sea-fish. T'hom- 
son. A greedy, artful fellow; one who fills his 
pockets ots tricks. [skurk, skurka, Su. Goth.] 
South. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. South, 

To SHARK, shark. v. a. To pick up hastily orslily. 


Shakspeare. 
To SHARK, shark. v.n. To poy the petty thief; to 
ractise cheats ; to live by fraud. Dr, ite. To 
awn for a dinner; to beg. Patrick. 


SHA/RKER*, shirk’-fr. .s. One who lives upon || 


the shark; an artful fellow. Sir H. Wotton. 
SHA’/RKIN 
SHARPS thay [ s herpe, Datch.] 
; . a. [peeanp, Sax. ; scherpe, Dutch. 
Keen; ierclag; having a keen edge; having an 
acute point; not blunt. Shak. Terminating in a 
point or edge; not obtuse. More. Acute of mind ;| 
witty; ingenious; inventive. Sidney. Quick, as 
of sight or hearing. Davies. Sour without astrin- 
gency 5 sour, but not austere; acid. Spenser. 
brill; piercing the ear with a quick noise ; not 
flat. Bacon. Mead harsh ; biting ; sarv-astick. 
Shak, Severe; quick to punish; cruel ; severely 
hs Shak. Eager; hungry; keen upon a quest, 
tlton. Painful ; affiictive. Knolles. Fierce; ar- | 
dent; fiery. Milton. Attentive ; vigilant. Dryden. 


Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as the cold. || 


! 


| 


. Subtile; nice; witty; acute: of things. 
Hooker. [Amovg workmen.) Hard. Moxox, 
Emaciated; lean. Milton. 

SHARP, sharp. n. s. A sharp or acute sound. Shak, 
A pointed weapon; small sword; rapier. Collier. 
To SHARP, sharp. v. a. To make keen. B. Jonson. 

To render quick, Spenser 

J'o SHARP, sharp. v. n. 
L’ Estrange. 

T'oSHA‘/RPEN, shar’-pn. 103, rv. a. [pce@appan, 

reenpan, Sax.] To make keen ; to edge ; to point. 

Hooker, To make quick, ingenious, or acute. As- 
cham. ‘To make quicker of sense, Afi/ton. To 
make eager or hungry. Shak. To make fierce 
or angry. Job, xvi. To make biting, sarcastick, 
or severe. Smith. 'To make less flat; more pierc- 
ing to the ears. Bacon, To make sour. { 

To SHA’RPEN’®, shar’-pn. v. 2. To grow sharp. | 


Sh é. 
SHA‘RPER, sharp’ 
a petty thief; a rascal. Arinthnot. 
SHA/RPLY, sh&rp’/-lé. ad. [pceanplice, Sax.} With 
keenness; with good edge or point, Severely ;/ 
rigorously; roughly. Spenser, Keenly ; acutely ;; 
vi rouily. B. Jonson. Afflictively; painfully. | 
yward, With quickness. Bacon.” Judiciously ; | 
SHARPNESS. sharp/-nds [ 
'RPNESS, s “nes. m. &. ‘appneyre, 
Sax.] Keenness of ote or pela Bidery. Kot 
obtusca¢ss. Wotton. Sourness without austereness. 





-fr. 98. n.s. A tricking fellow ; | 








G*, shark’-ing. n.s. Petty rapine ; trick. | 


To play thievish tricks. |) 


Watts. Severity of language ; satirical sarcasm. 
Shak. Painfulness ; ictiveness, South. Intel- 
lectual acuteness; ingenuity ; wit. Hooker. Quick- 


ness of senses, r. 

SHARP-SET, sharp-sét’. gt aed and set.) Hun- 
gry; ravenous. Brown. Eager; vehemently de- 
sirous. Sidney. . 

SHARP-SIGHTED, sharp-si/-téd. a. Having quick 
sight. Davies. 

SHARP-VISAGED, sharp-viz'-idj’d. 90. a. Having 
a sharp countenance. , 

SHARP-WITTED*, sharp’-wit-téd. a. Having an 
acute mind. Wotton. 

SHASH*., See Sasu. 

SHA’STER‘*, shiis’-tdr. n. s. The Gentoo scriptures 
in general. Halhed. 

To SHATTER §, shat/-tdr. 98. v. a. [peacepan, 
Sax.; schetteren, Teut.}) To break at once into 
many pieces ; to break so as to scatter the parts. 
Shak, To dissipate; to make incapable of close 
and continued attenuon. Norris. 

To SHA‘TTER, shév-tar. v. n. To be broken, or to 
fall, by any force applied, into fragments. Bacon. 

SHA/TTER, shat’~ar. n. s. One part of many into 
which any thing is broken at once. Swi/t. 

SHA’/TTERBRAINED, shat’-tar-brand, 359.2 | 

SHA/TTERPATED, shat’-tar-pa-téd 
[from shatter, brain, and pate.] Inattentive ; not 
consistent. Goodman, A low word. 

SHA‘TTERY, shav-tar-d. 182. a. Disunited; not 
compact; easily falling into many parts; loose of 
texture. Woodward. 

To SHAVE 4, shave. v. a. pret. shaved, part. shaved 
or shaven. [pearan, ycepan, Sax. ; shaeven, Dut.] 
To pare off with a razor, Leviticus. To pare close 
to the surface. Milton. To skim by passing near, 
or slightly touching. Milton. ‘To cut in thin slices. 
— ‘o strip; to oppress by extortion ; to pil- 
age. 

SH VE-GRASS, shave’-gras. n. x. An herb. 

| SHA‘VELING, shave’-iIng. 410. n. s. A man shaved ; 
a friar, or religious. Spenser 

SHA’VER, shi’-var. 98. n.s. reeren 

| man that practises the art of shaving. 

| ardson. A man closely attentive to his own inter- 

| est. Swift. A robber; a plunderer. Knolles. 

| SHAVING, sha/-vh z. 410. n. s. A thin slice pared 

off from any body. Baron. 

HAW, shhw. n. s. (poua, Sax. ; schawe, Dutch.) 

A small shady wood in a valley. Gower. 

| SHA’/WFOWL, shAw’-fl. n. s. An artificial fowl 

made by fowlers on purpose to shoot at. 

SHAWLS, shawl. n.s. A part of modern female 

| dress, brought from Ladia into this country ; a kind 

of cloak. Poon 

SHA'WM, shawn. n. 8. [schalmey, 'Teut.] A haut- 
boy; a cornet: written likewise shalm, Ps. Com- 

| mon Prayer. 

| SHE, shéé. pronoun. In ~—— cases, her. [sche 

Norman ; pew, poo, Sax.) The female pronoun 

| demonstrative; the woman; the woman before 

| mentioned. Donne. It is sometimes used for a wo- 

' man absolutcly, with —" of contempt. 

| Shak. The female; not ale. Shakspeare. 

| SHEAF 6, shéfe. 227. n. s.""feaves, plural. [pceap, 
Sax.] A bundle of stalks of corn bound together, 

| that the ears may dry, Fuirfux. Any bundle or 

| collection held together. Locke. 

| ToSHEAF*, shéfe. v. 2. To make sheaves. Shak. 

To SHEAL, shéle. 227. v. a. To shell. See Suave. 

| Shakspeare. 

| To SHEAR §, shére. 227. v. a. pret. shore, or shear- 
ed; part. pass. shorn, [pceanan, Sax. This word 
is frequently written sheer, but improperly.) To 
clip or cut by interception between two blades 
moving on a rivet. Gen. xxxi. To cut by inter- 
ception. Grew, To cut down as by the sickle; 
to reap. Gower. ad 

To SHEAR, shére. rv. x. To make an indirect 
course. To pierce. Sir £. Sandys. ; 

SHEAR, shtre. n. s, [it is seldom used in the 

SITEARS, shérz. 227. coe) An instrument 


| 


. 


e, Sax.) A 
Bp ach- 


is 








} 
! 
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to cut, consisting of two blades moving on a pin, 
between which the Aged cut is intercepted. Shears 
are a larger, and scissors a smaller instrument | 
of the same kind. Sidney. The denomination of || 
the age of sheep. Mortimer. Any thing in the 
form of the blades of shears. Wings. Spenser. 

SHEARD, shérd. 234. n. s. [pceand 7 A rag: 
ment; now commonly written shard, Isa. xxx 

SHEA’RER, shéer’-dr. 98. ns. One that cli 
shears ; particularly one that fleeces shee 





ps piel | 
sheep. 


SHEA’RMAN, shit man. 88. n, s. He that shears. || 
siz aRW ‘RWATER, shére’-wa-tar, nis. A fowl. 
SHE ATI), shéth. 227. n.s. 


irom cee, Sax.] The) 

case of any thing; the sca of a weapon. 

7) SHEATH To enclose 
0 wv. a. oO enc 

To SHEATHE, § TH. 467 } in a sheath or 


scabbard ; to enclose in any case. Waller. [lp 
hi by. To obtund any acrid particles. Boyle. |; 
ol fit = a sheath. Shak. To defend the main 


an outward coveri h. 
a a a sheath. 
SHEATHWINGED, a. 


HLESS*, shéth’-lés. a. 
hard cases which are folded dod overs’ wings. B 
SHEA THY, shéth’-¢, 182. a. Forming a sheath. 


Bran 
To SHEAVE®, shéve. v.a. To bri ther ; to 
lect. Ashmole, sti : 
SHEA/VED*, shév’d. a. Made of straw. Shak. 
SHE/CKLATON, shék’-li-tdn. n. s. [a corruption of 
the French ciclaton.] Gilded leather. gta 
J'o SHED$, sda, (peeban, Sax} 0 effuse ; to} 
rout; to spi © scatter; to 
t fall. Bacon. . 
To SHED, shéd, v. n. To let fall its parts. a. 


SHED, shéd. n. ¢. (reed, Sax.] A slight, tem 
se Fairfax. [In composition.] Effusio 


blood-s/ 
SHE ‘DDER, shéd’-dar, 98. n.s. A spiller ; one who 
sheds. Eek. xViii. 


—— 


SHEEN §, shéén. 246. aa gt reene, Sax.] 

SHEE'NY §, shéén/-¢. 182. ight; glittering ; 
showy ; fair. 

oe ’ shddn. n. $. Rien splendour. Milton, 


SHEEP §, 246.n. s. pl. likewise s 
Sax.] Aievateecal that beans wool, rear or 
usefulness and innocence. . [In con- 

(.} A foolish, silly fellow. Ainsworth. he 
thee heclogy.} The people, considered as under t 
direction of God, or ray their pastor. Psalms. 

ai SHEE’PBITE, shé?p’-bhe. v. n. [sheep and bite) 

o use TER a Shakspeare 
SHEE Tot R, shéép’ ‘bhe-dr. n.s. A petty thief, | 
SHEET EPCOT, re dt -két. nos. A little enclosure | 


SHEE PROLD, shed’ dbp’. fold. n.s. ids and fold.) 
The place where sheep are enclosed. Prior 

SHEE PHOOK, shéép’-hddk. n. s. A hook fastened 
to a pole, by which shepherds lay hold on the legs 
of their sheep. Bacon. 

SHEE’PISH, CShddp’-Ish. a. Relating to sheep. Staf- 
Jord. Bashful ;  over-modest ; “timorously and 
meanly diffident. Locke. 

SHEF’PISHLY*, shéép’-Ish-lé. ad. eamereny 
with mean diffidence. Goodman 

SHEE/PISHNESS, shéep’-ish-nés, n. s. Bashful- | 

ness ; mean and timorous diffidence. Herbert | 

SHEE PMASTER, shéép’-ma-star. n. s. A feeder 


f st 
SHFEP'S-EYE, shéép’s-l. n.s. A modest, diffident | 
look ; a kind of leer ; a wishful glance. Dry den. 
SHEE’ /PSHEARER®, shéép’-shtre-dr, ns. One who | 
shears sheep. Gen. xxxviit. 
SHEEPSHE’ARING, shéép/-shére-ing. n.s. The 
time of shearing sheep ; ; the feast made when sheep | 
are shorn, Son/. 





| Ina ship, are 





SHEE’/PSTEALER*, ig Ponape n.s. A thief 
who takes awa sheep. 
SHEEPWALK, shop wiv. n. s. Pasture for 


‘SHEERS, ob shére. 246. a. rene reep, Sax. ; schier, 
erm.} Pure; clear; unmingled 7 batten 

‘SHEER. shére. 246. ad.#Clean ; quick 3 at once. 

| Milton. Not now in use, except in low language. 

To SHEER, shére. v.a. See SHEAR. 

To SHEER off. v. n. To steal away; to slip off 
clandestinely. 

SHEE/RLY*, shére’-lé. ad. At once ; quite ; abso 
lutely. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

SHEERS, shéérz. n, s. See SHEARS. 

| SHEET §, shéet. 246. n.s. (reeac, peet, peye, Sax.] 

| Abroad and large piece of linen. Acts,x. The linen 

| of a bed. Shak. [ecoutes, Fr. 5 echoten, Dutch.] 

a to the clews of the sails, 

which serve in all the lower sails to hale or round 

off the clew of the sail ; but in topsails they draw 

the sail close to the ‘ard arms, Suckling, As 

much paper as is made in one body. Locke. A 

ra gh complication or fold od paper in . book. Any 


thi in the place! 
is ta ie for a book. a a 
SHEET-Anchor, shétt-Angk’-kir. n. s. [formerly 
shoot-anchor.} The largest anchor ; which, in stress 
of weather, is the mariner’s last refuge, ‘when an 
arg stiff gale of wind happens. Ba ey ag 
To SHEET, shéét. v. a. To furnish with sheets ; 
infold in a sheet. Shak. To cover as with apt Dog 


SHEE/TINGS, shit’4ng. n.s. Cloth for making 


heets keley 

|| SHE/KEL, shék/-kl. 102. n.s. [ope] An poy eo 
Jewish coin equal to four Attic hg or four 
Roman denarii, in value about 2s. 
Camden. 


SHE/LDAPLE, shél’-d4- dtp. n. s. A chaffinch. 

y || SHE/LDRAKE, shél’-drake. n. s. A bird that preys 
on fishes; a kind } wild duck. Burton 

|| sHE/LDUCK, shél/-ddk. n. s. A kind of wild duck. 


a shalt. (rey! Ip, Sax.] A board 

; n. 8. , 

fixed against a su pare, that ‘any thing may be 
placed upon it. A sand bank in the sea; a 
rock say cies water. B. Jonson 

SHE’LFY, shélf-e. a. Full of hidden rocks or banks ; 
full of dangerous shallows, Dryden. 








6d. sterling. 


SHELL § n.s. [reyll, il, heme schale, 
schelle, Iowa ; schale, Germ. The h covering 
of any thing; the external crust. The 


covering of a testaceous or crustaceous animal. B. 

Jonson. The covering of the seeds of siliquous 
lants. Arbuthnot. The os kernels. Donne. 

covering of an ee The outer part of 

a house. “Adivon. ali sey for a — sire 
ment in , the lyre being said to have 
been wh rag th straining strings oar the shell of a 
tortoise. Dryden. The superficial part. Ayliffe. 
{In artillery.) A bomb. 

To SHELL, shél. v.a. [arcealian, Sax.) To take 
out of the shell; to strip of the shell. 

To SHELL, shal. v. n. To fall off, as broken shells 
Wiseman. To cast the shell. 

SHE’LLDUCK, shél’-dak. See SHetpuck. 

SHE/LLFISH, shél-fish. 2. s. (reyl-piycay, Sax.] 
Fish invested with a hard covering, either testa- 
—— as oysters, or crustaceous, as lobsters. 
Wi 
SHE/LLMEAT*, shél’-méét. n.s. Food consisting of 
shell-tish. Frudier 


| SHE/LLWORK*®, shél/-wirk. n.s. Work made of, 


or trimmed with shells. C 
\| SHELLY, shél/-lé. a. Abou 


ing with shells. Prior. 
Consisting of shells. 


Shakspeare. 
|| SHE’LTER §, shél/-tdr, 98. n. s. [peyld, Sax. ; ski- 


oldr, Icel. 


cover from any external injury or 
violence. ‘hiak A 


| a defender; one 
that gives security. 


The state of being 
covered ; protection ; ind Denham. 
| To SHE'L iTER, sa v.a. To cover from ex- 


el i 


SHI 


SHI 
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ternal violence. Milton. To defend; to protect ; 
to succour with refuge; to harbour. den. To 
betake to cover. Abbot. To cover from notice. | 
rwr. | 
To SHE’/LTER, shél-tar. v. xn. To take shelter. 
Milton. To give shelter, Thomson. 
SHE/LTERLESS, shéi/-tar-lés. a. 
without home or refuge. Rowe. ; 
SHE’/LTERY*, shél’-tdr-@. a. Affording shelter. | 


White. 
SHE’ LTtE*, shal/-td. n.s. A small horse, so called | 
in Scotland. Martin. 
To SHELVE*, shély. v.a. To place on shelves. | 
Comm. on Chaucer | 


SHE'LVING, shélw’-ing. 410. a. Sloping ; inclining; | 


having declivity. Shakspeare. | 

SHE'LVY, shél’-vé. a. Shallow; rocky; full of | 
banks. Shakspeare. 

To SHEND, shénd. v. el sha nd and 
shent. [pcendan, Sax. ; , Dute | To rn- 
in; to spoil; to mischief. T'usser. To disgrace ; 
to degrade ; to blame ; to reproach. Spenser, To! 
overpower ; to crush ; to surpass. Spenser. 

SHE/PHERD §, shé /-pard. 98, 515. n.s. [peeap 
and hend, Sax.] 
—— Si ee swain; a rural lover. ; 

ue who tends a congregation; a pastor. Prior. 

SHE’/PHERDESS, rp pads n.s. A woman 
that tends sheep ; a rural lass. Sidney. 

SHEPHERDS Needle. n.s. Venus comb : an herb. 

SHEPHERDS Purse, or Pouch. n.s. A common 
weed. Drayton. 

SHE’PHERDS Rod. n, s. Teasel: a plant. 

ig he cae tage ante’ bg a. Resembling a 
shepherd ; suiting a she ; 

Sid Ob. i 


rt. pass. | 


ney. 
SHE PHERDLY®, shép’-pird-lé. a. Pastoral ; rus- || 


tick. Bp. Ta 
SHE’/RBET, 
Persia that quenches thirst, and tastes deliciously : 
the composition is cool water, into which they in- 
fuse sirup of lemons and rose-water ; in those tor- 


rid countries the most refreshing sort of liquor that |, 


cau be invented. Herbert. 
SHERD, shérd. n.s. [pceand, Sax.] A fragment 
of broken earthenware. D; : 
SHE’RIFF §, shér’-if. n.s. [reynesepera, Sax.] 
An officer to whom is intrusted in each county the 
execution of the laws. Bacon. 
SHE’/RIFFALTY, shér’-if-al-té, 
SHE’ RIFFDOM, shér’-If-dam. 
“ SHE/RIFFSHIP, sbér’-If-ship. 
SHE‘RIFFWICK, shér’-if-wik. 


or jurisdiction | 
of a sheriff. 
Bacon 


SHE/RRIS Suck, shér’-ris-sak. 

armed shér’-ré, 
ailal speare, 

SHEW §, shd. See Suow. 

To SHEW®*. See To Snow. 

SHE/WER®, shd’-dr. n.s. One who showeth or 
teacheth what is to be done. Hudoet. 

_SHT BBOLETH*, shib’-bd-léch. ns. [Hebrew ; 

an ear of corn, and also floods of water.} A word 
which was made a criterion, whereby the Gilead- 
ites distinguished the Ephbraimites in their pro- 
nouncing s for sh; hence, in a figurative sense, 
the criterion of a party, South. 

SHIDE, shide. n. s. [pcide, Sax.] A piece split off, 
spoken of wood, a cleft shide ; a small solid piece 
of wood ; a billet; not a slip or splinter. 

SHIELD §, shééld, 275. n. s. Treg lo, Sax] A buck- 
ler; a broad piece of defensive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off blows. Shak. Defence; pro- 
tection. One that gives protection or security. 


Dryden. 
To SHIELD, shééld. v. a. [pevldan, Sax.] To 
cover with a shield. To defend; to protect; to 


SHE/RRIS, shér-ris, e s. [from Xeres, || 


of Span: 


secure. Shak. To keep off; to defend against. 


aser. 
To SHIFT §, shift. r.n. [rey pean, Sax.] 'To change 1 
ive place to || 
other things. Locke. To change clothes, particu- |) 


place. Woodward. ‘To change; to 


Harbourless ; | 





pastoral ; rustick. | SHILL-I-SHALL-I, shil/-lé-shal-lé. 


lor. 
shar-bd’ n. s. [Persian.] A drink in | ; 
| ToSHIMMER®, shim’-matr. v.n. trey mpian, Sax. ; 
2 eT. 


See SHARD. 


n.s. The office || 
} 


in Spain.] A kind |) 


wine. | 


ip. 
| SHIP$, ship. n. s. [retp, Sax. ; 


larly the linen, Young. ‘To find some expedient; 
to act or live, though with difficulty. Daniel. To 
practise indirect methods. Raleigh. To take some 
method for safety. L’ Estrange. 

To SHIFT, shift. v. a. To change ; to alter. Swift. 
To transfer from place to place. Zusser. To put 
by some expedient out of the way. Shak. To 
c ange in position. Raleigh, Tochange as clothes. 
Shak. To dress in fresh clothes. —To shift 


ir picky defer; to put away by some expedient. 


SHIFT, shift. n.s. Change. Wotton. Expedient 
found or used with difficulty; difficult means 
Sidney. Indirect expedient; mean refuge ; last 
resource. Hooker. Fraud; artifice; stratagem. 

ham. Evasion; elusory practice. Hooker. 

A woman's under linen, 


|| SHIFTER, shifi’-dr. 98. n.s. One who seenges 


alters the position of a thing : as, a scene 
One who plays tricks; a man of artifice. al 


ton. 

SHI/FTING*, shifi’-ing. n.s. Act of changing; act 
of pa. by some expedient out of the way. 
Bacon. Evasion; fraud. Mirror for Magzistrlbs. 


ne who tends sheep in the pas- || SHI/FTINGLY*, shift’-ing-It. ad. Cunningly ; de- 


ceitfully. Colgrave. 
SHI'FTLESS, shifi’-lés. a. Wanting expedients; 
wanting means to act or live. Derham. 


|| To SHILL*, shil. v. a. To separate; to shell. See 


To Sur... To put under cover: more 
sheal: as, shilling sheep dideied 
SHILLING, shil’-ling. 410. n.s. [peyllmy, Sax.end 
Ersey; shelling, Dutch.) A coin of various value 
in different times. It is now twelve peace. Locke. 
A corrupt re- 
duplication of shall I? The question of a man hes- 
itating. To stand shill-I-shall-I is to continue 
hesitating and procrastinating. Congrere. 
SHI'LY. See Suyty 


schimmern, Germ.] To gleam. 


SHIN, shin. n.s. [perna, Sax. ; schien, Germ.] The 


fore of the leg. Shakspeare. 
To SHINES, shies. v.n. preterit J shone, I have 


shone ; sometimes I shined, Ihave shined. [skeinan, 
Goth, ; petnan, rege To have bright resplend- 
ence; to glitter; to glisten; to gleam. Shak. To 
be without clouds. Shak. To be glossy. Jer. v. 
To be gay ; to be splendid, Spenser. ‘To be beau- 
tiful. Pose To be eminent or conspicuous. Shak. 
To be propitious, Num. vi. To give light, real or 
ficurative. Wisdom, v. 

- Cages E*, shine. v.a. To cause to shine. Wic- 
aye. 

SHINE, shine. n.s. [peme, Sax. See Soren.) Fair 
weather. Dryden. Brightness; splendour ; lustre. 
Ps, xevii. 

SHI/NESS, shi’-nés, n. s. Unwillingness to be tracta- 
ble or familiar. Temple. 

SHINGLE 4, shing’-gl. 405. n.s. [schindel, Germ: 
from scindula, Lat.] A thin board to cover houses ; 
a sort of tiling. Mortimer. 

To SHINGLE®, shing’-gl. v.a. To cover with tiles 
or shingles. Evelyn. 

SHINGLES, shing’-giz. 405, n.s. [wants the sin- 
gular.] [cinguhem, Lat.] A kind of tetter or herpes 
that spreads itself round the loins. Arbuthnot. 

SHYNINGNESS*, shl’-ning-nés. n. s. Brightness ; 


lendour, Spence. : 
SHYNY, shi/-né. a. Bright ; splendid ; luminous. 
. T. 
SHIP, ship. Ip, reyp, Sax.; schap, Dutch.] A 
res DP ity or adjunct, as lordship ; 


termination noting qua 
schip, Teut.] A ship 


or office, as stewardsh 
hollow building made to 


may be defined a large 


| oe over the sea with sails. Watts. 
n 


SHIP, ship. v. a. [pe1ptan, Sax.) To put into a 
{In 


ship. Shak, To transport in a ship. Shak, 
ship : as, to 


naval language.] To receive into t 
ship a heavy sea. 


a 
SHIPBOSRD, ate n.s. This word is sel- 


SHI SHO 
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dom used but in adverbial phrases: a shi :{| perhaps as properly, shadtlecock. The etymology 

on shipboard, ina ship. Bramhall. The plank of |} 1s doubtful.) A cork stuck with feathers, and driven 

a re Ezek. xxvii. | by players from one to another with battledoors. 
SHI/PBOY, ship’-bée. x. s. Boy that serves in the Collier, 


ship. Shukspeare. {tr The most natural derivation of this word seems to 

SHI PLESS*, ship’-lés. a, Without ships. Gray. || arise from the motion of a shuttle, and therefore it 

SHIPMAN, ship’-man. 88. 2.5. Sailor; seaman. | OUsht to be written and pronounced shuttlecock, W. 

Shaks . SHIVE, shive. x. s. [schyf, Dutch.] A slice of bread. 

SHIPM ASTER, ship’-mA-star. n.s. Master of the Warner. A thick splinter, or lamina cut off from 
ship. Jon. i. | the main substance, Boyle. 

SHI PMONEY®, ship’-man-né. 2. s. An imposition |! To SHYVER, shiv’-dr. 98. v.n. [from shive.] To 
formerly levied on port towns, and other places, |! — fall at ouce into many parts or shives. Shakspeare. 
for fitting out ships; revived in king Charles the || To SHIVER. shiv’-dr. v.a. ‘To break by one act 


First’s time, and abolished in the same reign. || into many parts ; to shatter. Milton. 

Selden. To SHIVER §, shiv’-dr. v2. ee: Icel. ; huyrer- 
SHI'PPEN®, ship’-pdn. n.s.[peypen, Sax.] A stable;!, ev, ‘T'eut.] To quake; to tremble; to shudder, as 

acowhouse. Chaucer. * |, with cold or fear. Bacon. 


SHI'PPING, ship’-ping. 410. n. s. Vessels of naviga- || SHIVER, shiv’-Gr. 515, .s. One fragment of 
tion ; fleet. Rakigh. Passage in a ship. St. John,|| many into which any thing ix broken, Shak. A 
vi. thin slice ; a little piece. Chaucer. A shaking fit; 

SHYPWRECK, ship/-rék. n.s. [ship and wreck.} || @ tremour. A spindle. Hist. R.S. [In naval 
The destruction of ships by rocks or shelves. |} language.] A wheel fixed in a channel or block. 
Waller. The parts of a shattered ship. Dryden. | SHI/VERING*, shiv/-dr-ing. n. s. Act of trembling. 
Destruction ; miscarriage. 1 T'im. i. Goodman. Division; dismemberment. Bacon. 

XP The pronunciation of the latter part of this word, as SHI'VERY, shiv/-dr-¢. a. Loose of coherence ; in- 
if written rack, is now become vulgar. paaeeal oer falling into many fragments. 

To SHI'PWRECK, ship’-rék. rv. a. To destroy by || SHOA’/DSTONE, shdde’-stdne. n. s. A small stone, 
dashing on rocks or shallows. Shak. ‘To make to | smooth without, of a dark liver colour, and of the 
espace ees f = — Prior. To throw | —_ coe blag ~ with the addition of a 

; loss of the vessel. ShaXspeure. aint e. Itisa nt broke off an iron 

SHI'PWRIGHT, ig Sine n. 8. [ship and wright.) || vein.’ Pooodward. = 
A builder of “a eigh. / SHOAL §, shdle. 295. n. s. [pceole, Sax.] A crowd; 

SHIRE §, shére. 8, 106. n.s. (perm, petnau, Sax. to}; a great multitude ; a throng. Bacon. A shallow; 
divide.] A division of the kingdom ; a county ; s , asand-bank. AdAbot. , 
much of the kingdom as is under one sheriff.|) To SHOAL, shdle. v.n. To crowd; to throng. 
Spenser. _ Chapman. To be shallow; to grow shallow. 


The pronunciation of this word is very irregular, as Milton. 

it is the only pure English word in the langunne where || SHOAL, shdle. a. Shallow ; obstructed or encum- 

the final ¢ does not produce the long diphthongal sound || bered with banks. rarer 

of i when the accent is on it: but this irregularity is | SHO’ALINESS, shd’-lé-nés. n. s. Shallowness; fre- 

80 agg 9 to give beg Hg ular gaoty seeig atiff- | quency of shallow places. 

ness. r. Sheridan, Mr, tt, and Buchanan, howev- |! q ay Hi : 

er, have sto ed this sound, in which they have been Iugertecl Y, shd’-lé, a. Full of shoals; full of shallow 

‘ollowed r. Smith; but Mr. Elphinston, Dr. Lowth, |! “ws . . 

Dr. Keariek, Mr. Perry, and matey are for the irregu- ‘SHOCK §, shdk. n.s. [choc, old Fr. ; schock, Teut.] 

lar sound; W.Jobnston gives both, but places the ir- || Conflict; mutual impression of violence ; violent 

regular first; and the Grammar called Bickerstaff's,|| concourse. Milton, Concussion ; external violence. 

secommmencos by Steele, adopts this sound, and gives | Judge Hale. The conflict of enemies. Milton, 

this rule: Offence ; impression of disgust. Young. [shocke 

“ To sound like double (¢) (i) does incline ; | "Teut, A pile of sheaves of corn. T'usser. {from 
“ As in machine, and shire, and magazine ; | shag.] A rough dog. ke 

“ Like (a) in sirrah ; but writ (oi) in join.” | To SHOCK, sEBk. v. a. [peeacan, Sax.; schocken, 

It may likewise be obsorved, that this word, when unac- || Gerin.] To shake by violence. To meet force 
eented at the end of words, as Nottinghamshire, Wilt- with force ; to encounter. Shak. To offend; to 
shire, &c., is always pronounced with thei like ee. W.!)  Gicoust Dryden . 
a or shire, Jones; shire or shere, Folton and |} To SHOCK shOk v.n. To meet with hostile vio- 

might.) | lence. Pope. To be offensive. Addison. 

SHI REMOTES, shére’-mdte. n.s. [yetp-semot, |) To SHOCK, shdk. v. n. To build up piles of sheaves. 
Sax.) Anciently, a county court; a meeting of the | Tusser. ; 
ogy os the county on an extraordinary occa- fgg Serertlag, Fig vorlie: hg ad. So as to disgust; 
sion, Burke. offensively. Ld. Chesterfield. 

To SHIRK®, shérk, v. n. To shark ; to practise mean || SHOD, for shoed, sh6d. “The preterit and participle 

) P particip 
or artful tricks. Harbottle Grimstone, h against | ay of T'o shoe. Tusser. 
SI 


ei Laud, OE §,shd4. 296. n. s, plural shoes, anciently shoon. 
ToSHIRK®, shérk. v.a. To procure by mean tricks; || [peo, Sax. ; sehu, Germ.; shohs, M. Goth.] The 
to steal. Bp. Rainbow. ts avoid. cover of the foot: of horses as well as men. Shak. 
SHIRL+*, shérl, a. Shrill. See Surin. To SHOE, shdd. rv, a. preterit I shod ; participle 
SHIRT §, shart, 108. n. s. [scyrta, Icel.] The under || passive shod. To fit the foot with a shoe : used 

linen garment of a man. Gower. commonly of horses. Shak. To cover the bottom. 


To SHIRT, shart. v.a. To cover; to clothe as in a Drayton, 

shirt. SHOE'BLACK*, shdé/-blik. n. s. [shoe and dlack.} 
SHIRTLESS, shirt’-lés. a. Wanting a shirt. Pope.|| One who cleans shoes. 
SHI’/TTAH, shit’-14. ae s. A sort of precious wood, SHOE’ BOY, shdd’-bdd. n. s. A boy that cleans shoes. 


SHI'TTIM, shit’-tim. § of which Moses made the | ore 
atest part of the tables, altars, and planks, be- || SHOE/ING-HORN, shd8’-Ing-hérm. n. s. A horn 
longing to the tabernacle. Calmet } used to facilitate the admission of the foot into a 
| 


SHI'TTLE §*, shit’-tl. a. Wavering; unsettled : as, | narrow shoe, Any thing by which a transactiov 
a shittle-headed or shittle-brained person. Mirror | is facilitated; any thing used as a medium: in 
for Magistrates. | 

SHI' TT LENESS*, shit’-t)-n@s. n.s. Unsettledness ; 
incoustancy ; lightness. Barret. 

SHYTTLECOC aa n.s. (commonly, and 

J 


i contempt. Spectator. 

'SHOE/MAKER, shéé-md-kir. 2. s. One whose 
trade is to make shoes. Watts. 

|SHOER®, shéd-dr. n. Sirs Sax.] One whe 
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fits the foot with a shoe : used, in some places, of a || SHO/PMAN, shdp’-man. 88. n.s. A trader. 
farrier. , P : den, One wae serves in a shop. fx Bs 
SHOE’STRING*, shdd/-string. n. s. A string or rib- 





SHORE, shére. The preterit of shear. Shakspeare. 

and with which the shoe is tied. Randolph. | SHORE }, shére. n, s. [rcone, Sax.] ‘The coast of 

SHOE/TYE, shéd/-tl. n. s. The riband with which |} the sea. Milton. The ban of a river, Spenser. A 
women tie their shoes. Crashaw. | drain: properly sewer. [schoore, Teut.] The sup- 

ot §, shég. 2. 5. Violent concussion. Dryden. rt of a building ; a buttress. Watts. 

To SHOG .v.a. To shake ; to agitate by sud- || Jo SHORE, shdre. v.a. [schooren, Teut.] To prop; 
den, interrupted impulses. Wicliffe. | _,,t0 support. Anoiles. ‘T'o set on shore. pear, 

To SHOG*, shég. v. n. To move off; to be gone ; SHOT ED®, shérd. a. Having a bank or shore. 

to Jom Hall. low word. | __Mirror for Magistrates. 

SH GGING®*, shdg’-ging. n. s. Concussion ; agita- || SHO/RELESS, shdre’-lés. a. Having no coast; 
tion. Harmar. boundless. Juriius. 

To SHO'GGLE*®, shdg’-gl. v. a. To shake about; || SHO/RLING. (SHORELING, shore’-lIng, Perry.) 
to jorge: pee ; n.s. The felt or skin of a sheep shorn. 

SH , 8hén. ‘The preterit of shine. Milton. SHORN, shérne. The part. pass. of shear. Milton. 


This word is frequently pronounced so as to th KY This word was inadvertently marked with the third 
Frith tons; but the Short eoved of it a by far the tent || Sond of yd edna pues lpceetl hbdgrirn ty! Fong 
usual among those who may be styled polite speakers. tionary ; but, from considering its analogy with swear, 
This sound is adopted by Mr. Elphinston Mr. eridan wear, and tear, I do not hesitate to alter it to the first 
Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, [shun, Perry,] and Mr. Smith: hee aster weal ag a 

- ar. Kent! ; on; r. 

nor do I find the other aoe in any of our dictionaries Perry, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Elphinston, are for the Inst: 





that have the word. : ae é aie 
and the thorit th analogy on the 
BHOOK, shddk, 306. The preterit and, in poetry,||_deckive ¥. 
iciple passive of shake, Dryden. SHORT §, shért. 167. a. [peeont, Gan.) Net long ; 
SHOON*. See SHor. commonly not long enough. Pope. Not long in 


To SHOOT §, shddt. v. a. preterit J shot ; partici-|| space or extent. Milton. Not long in time or du- 
- shot or shotten. [pcovian, Sax. ; skiota, Icel. ration. Job, xvii. Repeated by Sgt iterations, 
‘o discharge any thing so as to make it fy wit Sidney. Not adequate; not equal. Sidney. De- 
speed or violence. Milton. To disch as from || fective; imperfect; not attaining the end; not 
a bow or gun. Shak. To Jet off: used of the in-|| reaching the intended point. Milton. Not far dis- 
sirument. Abbot. To strike with any thing shot.|} tantin time. Clarendon. Scanty; wanting. Hay- 
Ex. xix. To emit new parts, as a vegetable, || werd. Not fetching a compass. L e. Not 
Ezek, xxxi. To emit; to dart or thrust forth. || going so far as was intended. Dryden. fective 
Milton. To ase suddenly : so we say, to shoot a|| as to quantity. Dryden, Narrow; contracted. 
bolt or lock. Dryden. To push forward. Psalms, || Burnet, Britile; friable. Walton. Not bending. 
To fit to each other by planing: a workman’s “hd og Laconick ; brief: as, a short answer, 
term. Moxon, To pass through with swiftness, || SHORT, shért. n.s. A summary account. Shak. 
Dryden. SHORT, shdrt. ad. [Only used in composition.} Not 
To SHOOT, shddt. v.n. To perform the act of shoot- 


"2 Dryden. . 
ing, or emitting a missile weapon. Genesis. To || To SHORT*, shdrt. v.n. [schorten, Germ. ; 
germinate ; to increase in vegetable growth. Ba-|| ycyptan, Sax.) To fail; to be deficient; to 
con. To form itself into any shape by emissions || crease. Book of Good Manners. 
from a radical particle. Bacon. To be emitted. || Zo SHORT*, shért. v.a. [peyptan, Sax.) To ab- 
Dryden, To protuberate ; to jet out. Abbot. To}! hreviate; to shorten. Chaucer. 
poss as an arrow, Addison. 'T'y become any thing || SHORTDA'TED*, shért-da/-téd. a. [short and 
y sudden growth. Milton. To move swiflly along. mg Having little time to run. Sundys. 
Milton. To fool ¢ quick, glancing pain. Tatler. || To SHORTEN, shér’-tn. 103. v. a. [peypran, 
SHOOT, shédt. n. s. The act or impression of any || Sax.) To make short, either in time or space. 
thing emitted from a distance. Bacon. The act of || Jtooker. To contract; to abbreviate. Suckling. 
striking, or endeavouring to strike, with a missive || ‘To confine; to hinder from progression. Spenser. 
weapon Gechorged by any instrument. Shak. || To lop. den. 
[scheaten, Dut.] Branches issuing from the main |} SHO’/RTHAND, shérv’-hand. n. s. [short and hand.] 
stock. Bacon. A young swine; a grice. Cotgrave.|; A method of writing in compendious characters. 
SHOO'TER, shdd’-fr. 98. n.s. One that 8;|| Dryden. 
an archer ; a gunner. Ascham, SHO'RTLIVED, shért-livd’. 59. a. Not living or 
SHOO'TING?®, shdév-ing. n. s. [peocuns, Sar.] ae bes . Dryden. 
Act of emitting as from a gun or bow. Sprat. Sen- || SHO’RTLY, shért’-lé, _ad. [pceontlice, Sax.] 
sation of quick pain. Goldsmith, Quickly; soon; ina litile time. Shak. Ina few 
SHOP §, shdp. n. s. [pceoppa, Sax. ; eschoppe, ie words; briefly. Bp. Hall. 
A place where any thing is sold. Shakspeare. SHORTNESS, shért’-nés, n. s. [pceontnyyye, 
room in which manufactures are carried on. Shak-|| Sax.] The quality of ee | short, cither in time or 
Speare. space. Shak. Fewness of words; brevity ; con- 
To SHOP, shdp. v. n. To frequent shops: as, They || ciseness. Hooker. Want of reach; want of capa- 
are shopping. city: Bacon. Deficience ; imperfection. Glanville. 
SHO'PBOARD, shdép’-bérd. n. s. Bench on which || SHO/RTRIBS, shért-ribz’, n.s. The bastard ribs; 
any work is done. Pasties. the ribs below the sternum. Wiseman. 
SHOPBOOK, shdp’-bddk. n. s. Book in which a || SHO'/RTSIGHTED, shdrt-sl’-t@d, a. Unable by the 
tendesman keeps his accounts. Locke. convexity of the eye to see far. Newton. Unable 
JVTY, shdpe. old pret. of shape. Shaped. Spen- || _ by intellectual sight to see far. Denham. 
SHO/RTSIGHTEDNESS, shért-sl’-téd-nds. ». ¢. 
P KEEPER, rp pics eh n.s. A trader who Defect of sight, eeding from the convexity of 
ts in a shop; not a merchant, who only deals by the eye. Chamb. Defect of intellectual sight. Addis. 
wholesale. Addison. SHO'RTWAISTED, shért-wist’-éd. a. Having a 
SHOPLIFTER*, shép’-lifi-dr. 2. s. [from shop,|| short peey. tcc 
and Lift,to rob.) One who, under pretence of buy- || SHORTWINDED, shdrt-wind’-@d. a. [short and 
ing, takes occasion to steal goods out of a shop.|| ind.) Shortbreathed; asthmatick; pursive 5 
if. , breathing by quick and faint reciprocations. Shak. 
SHOPLIFTING®, shép’-lift-ing. n.s. The crime SHORTWINGED, shért-wingd’. a. Having short 


of a ao wi OFS 
SHOPLIKE*, shép’-Iike. a. Low; vulgar. B. Jon- || SHORTWI'TTED*, shdrt-wit’-t@d. a. Simple ; moe 
son. |) Wise ; without wit ; aan of wit. Hales, 
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—nd, move, ndr, ndt;—tibe, tdb, ball ;—dil ;—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 
SHORY, shd’-ré. a. [from shore.] Lying near the board on which they play by sliding metal pi 
cob [ ] Lying a oy ee pieces 


ata mark, D, 
SHOT, shét. The preterit and participle passive of 





ry 
SHO'VELLER, shév’-vl-dr. ‘ 
shoot. Spenser. SHO’ VELARD, shfév’-vl-drd. gn. s. A bird. Grew. 
SHOT o/*, shdt’-Av. part. Discharged ; quit ; freed |) Zo SHOW §, shd. 324. v.a. pret. showed and shown ; 
from : as, He cannot get shot of it. art. pass. shown. ([pceapan, Sax.; schowen, Dut. 
SHOT §, shdt. 2. s. [schot, Dutch.] The act of shoot- |! ‘To exhibit to view, as an agent. Shak. To affo 
"ing. Sidney. The missile weapon emitted by any || to the eye or notice ; as a thing containing or ex- 
instrument. Shak. The flight of a missile weapon | hibiting. Milton. To make to see. Milton. ‘To 
Gen, xxi. Any thing emitted, or cast forth. Ray. make to perceive, Milton. To make to know. 
[escot, Fr.; pceac, Sax.] A sum charged; a reck- | Milton. To give proof of; to prove. Milton. To 
oning. ShaXspeare. i blish ; to make publick ; to proclaim. 1 Pet. ii. 
SH 2, shdte, n.s. [peeota, Sax.] A fish. Carew.|| To inform; to teach. St. John, xvi. To make 
SHO’'TFREE, shév’-tréé. a. Clear of the reckoning.|| known. Ex. ix. To conduct; to show the way. 
Shakspeare. Not to be hurt by shot; not to be in-|) Sicift. To offer; to afford. Job, vi. To explain; 
jured, Feltham. Unpunished. to expound. Jan. v. To discover; to point out. 
SHO'TTEN, shér’-tn, 103. a. Having ejected the || Milton. 
spawn. Shak, Curdled by keeping too long. Shoot- |! 7’ SHOW, sho, v. n, To appear; to look ; to be in 
ing out into angles. Shak. Sprained; dulocated. appearance. Shak. To have appearance ; to be- 
Ss a | come well or ill. Shakspeare. 
SHOUGH, shdk. 321, 392. n.s. [for shock.] A spe-|| SHOW, shod. n.s. A spectacle ; something publickly 
cies of sh dog ; a shock. a exposed to view for money. Addison. Superficial 
SHOUGH*, sh6d. interj. [sheuchen, Germ.] Anex-|| appearance; not reality, Milton. Ostentatious 
clamation used in driving away fowls: pronounced || display. Milton, Object attracting notice. Addison. 
shoo. Beaumont and Fletcher. Publick appearance : contrary to concealment. 
SHOULD, shad. 320. [See Bren.) v. n.[peeolbdan, |! Milton. Semblance ; likeness, Shak. Specious- 
Sax. ; schuld, Teut.; shulde, pl. shulden, old Engl. || ness ; oe: Whitzift. External appear- 
See Sua] This is a kind of auxiliary verb used || ance. Sidney. Exhibition to view. Shak. Pomp 
in the conjunctive mood, of which the signification || magnificent = Yoga Bacon. Phantoms; not 
is not — fixed. | reality. Dryden. Representative action. Ad- 
SHOULDER §, shdl’-dar. 318. [See Moutp.] n.s.|| _dison. 
{rculdne, Sax. ; scholder, Teut.] The joint which | SHO;WBREAD, or Shetebread, shd/-bréd. n. s. 
connects the arm to the body. Shak. The upper|| [shore and bread.] Among the Jews, they thus call- 
Joint of the foreleg of edible animals. Shak. The|| ed loaves of bread that the priest of the week put 
upper part of the back. Dryden. The shoulders |' every Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which 
are used as emblems of strength, or the act of sup- || was in the sanctum before the Lord. They were 
porting. Shak. Arising part; a prominence: a|| covered with leaves of gold, and were twelve in 
term among artificers. Moxon. | number, representing the twelve tribes of Israel, 
To SHOULDER, shdl’-dar. v. a. ‘To push with in-|) ‘They served them up hot, and took away the stale 
solence and violence. Spenser. To put upon the || ones, which could not be eaten but by the pri 
shoulder. Glanville. | alone. This os nar giem accompanied with frank 
SHO'ULDERBELT, shdl’-dar-bélt. m.s. A belt that|! incense and salt. Ex. xxv. 
comes across the shoulder. Dryden. ‘SHO'WER*, shd’-dr. n. s. One who shows. 
SHO/ULDERBLADE, shdl’-dir-blade. n. s. The || SHO'WER$, shdd’-Gr. 323. n. s. [peun, peyun, 
scapula; the blade boue to which the arm is con-|! Sax.; scheure, Teut.] Rain, either moderate or 





nected. Job, xxxi. | violent. Bacon. Storm of any thing falling thick. 
SHO’ULDERCLAPPER, shdl’-dar-kifip-par. n. s.|| Pope. Any very liberal distribution. Bialipenre. 
shoulder and clap.) A bailiff. Shakspeare /To SHOWER, shéi’-dr. v. a. To wet or drown 


SHO/ULDERKNOT™, shdl’-dar-ndt. n. s. An -|| with rain. Milton. To pour down. Afilton. To 
let; a knot of lace or riband worn on the shoulder. || _ distribute or scatter with great liberality. Wotton. 

tu 3 | To SHOWER, shdi’-dr, v. n. To be rainy. 

SHO'ULDERSHOTTEN, _ shdl’-dar-shét-tn. a. || SHOWERLESS, shdt’-fir-lés. a. Without showers 
Strained in the shoulder. See SHotren. Armstrong. 

SHO'ULDERSLIP, shdl’-dar-slip. n. s.- [shoulder || SHO/WERY, shdd’-dr-4, a. Rainy. Bacon. 
and s/ip.] Dislocation of the shoulder, Swift. i SHO’WILY*, shé/-é-lé. ad. In a showy way. 

SHOUT §, shdat n.s, [pceat, Sax.] A loud and ve- || SHO/WINESS*, shd/-¢-nés. n.s. State of being 
hement of ate or exultation. Shakspeare. } showy. 

To SHOUT, shéat. 313, v. n. To cry in triumph or |} SHO/WISH, shd/-ish. a. Splendid; gaudy. Swift 
exuliation. Ps. xvii. '| QOstentatious. 

Zo SHOUT®, shdat. v. a. To treat with noise and || SHOWN, shdne. pret. and part. pass. of To show. 
shouts. Bp. Hall. Exhibited. Milton. 

SHOUTER, shdir-dr. 98. n.s. He who shouts. |!SHO/WY, shd/+4. a. Splendid; gaudy. Addison. 
Dryden. | Ostentatious. Addison. 

SHO'UTING*, shddw-lng. n. s. Actof shouting ; loud |, Zo SHRAG §*, shrag. v. a. [pepeadan, Sax.) To 
cry. h. iv. | lop; to trim: as, to shrag trees. Huloet. 

To SHOVE$, shdv. 165. v.a. |peupan, Sax.; || SHRAG*, shrag. n.s. A twig of a tree cut off. Hu- 
schuyffen, schuyven, Teut.] To push by main}, lort, 

strength, Shak. To drive by a pole that reaches | SHRA‘GGER*, shrag’-gar. n.s. A lopper ; one that 
to the bottom of the water: as, He shoved his boat. || trims trees. Hutloet. 
‘To push; to rush against. 'SHRANK, shrink. The preterit of shrink. Gen. 

To SHOVE, shdv. v.n. To push forward before | xxxii. 
one. Swift. To move in a boat, not by oars but a 'SHRAP* shrap. n.s. A place baited with chaff 

le. Garth. SHRAPE*, shripe. § to entice birds. Bp. 

SHOVE, shiv. n.s. The act of shoving; a push. |! 7’o SHREDS, shréd. v. a. pret. shred. 

rage te rea, ge cut into small pieces. 2 Kings 

SHOVEL 4, shaw’-vl. 102. 2. s. [reo l, = An|}| SHRED, shréd. n.s. A small piece cut off. Bacon. 
instrument consisting of along bandle and broad || A nt. Shakspeare. 
blade with raised edges. Twsser. SHRE/DDING®*, shréd/-ding. n. s. [pepeduny, 

To SHO'VEL, shdv’-vi. v. a. To throw or heap|| Sax.) What is cut off. ee 
with a shovel. Shak. ‘To gather in great quanti- || To SHREW §*, shrdd. v. a. (rynpan, Sax.] To be- 
ties. Derham. shrew ; to curse. Chaucer. Ob. T. 

SHO'VELBOARD, shav/-vi-bord. n. s. A long || SHREW, shrdd, 265, 999. n.«. [rympan, Sax) A 





[repeadan, 
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peevish, malignant, clamorous, spiteful, vexatious, | 7'o SHRIMP*, shrimp. rv. a. To contract. Echard. 
turbulent woman. Sh ; || SHRINE, shrine. x. s. [pein, Sax.; scrinium, Lat. 
SHREWD, shrédd. a. [the participle of the verb|| A case in which something sacred is reposited. 
shrew.) Having the qualities of a shrew ; mali- ety 
cious; troublesome; mischievous. Sluk. Mali- | To SHRINK, shrink. r. xn. pret. I shrunk, or shrank - 
Goat Daly mrccheslig. Arak” Piicdl;|| sek ine war soon] ieee be area 
SON, ; - ing. . I ; C $ 3 rivel ys } oO 
pr A dangerous ; mischievous. Shakspeare. ’| cae by some internal power. Shak. ‘To with 
SHRE’‘\ DLY, shrédd/-Ié. ad. greens de- aw as tromdanger. Dryden, To express fear, hor 
paved de Bask. Vexatiously. South. With eal pel! ow pein OY HTUEGIDE OF as cals 
285, : er. ack m danger. viel. 
SHRE'W DNESS, shrédd’-nés. n.s. Mischievousness; || To SHRINK, shrink. r. a. part. og arse shrank, 
talance. Chaucer. Sly cuuning ; archness. Shak, |) or shrunken, ‘To make to shrink. Shakspeare. _ 
SHRE/WISH, shrdd’-ish. a. Having the qualities of || SHRINK, shrink. x. s. Corrugation ; contraction 
<n —. ae H Potutantly pineal Shak, ! a less ay ae oo gaara of the 
Wis ’ shréd’-ish-lé. ad. Petulantly ; peev- | y from fear or horrour. iel. 
ay ; clamorously ; frowardly. fe sa si I SHRI/NKER, shrink’-dr. 98. x. s. One who shrinks. 
SHRE/WISIINESS, shrdo/-ish-nés. n. s. The quali- | . Old Sea-Song. 
ties of » shrew; frowardness ; petulance; clamor- || SHRI/NKING*, shrink’-ing. n.s, Act of falling back 
8 Ca Breet eure. 88‘nb | as from danger, or of drawing back through fear. 
ree fart Spray cy op pa] SHRIVALTY, shriv/-l-té. n. s. Corrupted for 








Sax.] A mouse of which the bite is generally sup- 

posed venomous, but is equally harmless with that|| SueRirPALTy. 

of any other mouse. To SHRIVES$, shrive. v. a. [; cpipan, Sax. ; skrif- 
ToSHRIEK §, shréék, 275. v.n. [shraeka, Icel.; shri-|| ta, Su. Goth.] 'T’o hear at confession. Shak. Ob. J. 

ka, Su. Goth.] To ery out inarticulately with anguish | To SHRIVE®, shrive. v.n. To administer confes- 


or horrour; to screain. Spenser. sion. Spenser. 
cae SHRI/VING®, shri/-ving. n. s. Shrift. § 


SHRIEK, shréék. n. s. An inarticulate cry of anguish 7 
or horrour. r. To SHRI'VEL §, shriv/-v’l. 102. v.m. ie anoth- 
SHRIE’VAL+*, shréé’-val. a. Belonging to the shrieve || er form of rivel. See To Rivet,] To contract it- 
self into wrinkles. Evelyn. 


or sheriff. Absalom and Achitophel. 

SHRIEVE®*, shréév. 275. ».s. A corruption of || To SHRI'VEL, shriv/-v'l. v. a. To contract into 
sheriff. wrinkles. Sandys. 

XP This waa the ancient mode of writing eed pronoune- || SHRI/VER, shri/-var. 98. n. s. A confessor. Shak. 
ing this word. Stow, indeed, writes it shrive ; but it is || SHROUD §, shrédd. 313. n.s. [popud, Sax.} A shel- 
highly probable that the ¢ had exactly the sound of ie ter; a cover. Shak. The dress of the dead ; a wind- 
in grieee, thier. &c. ;-and the common people of Lon-|| jing-sheet. Shak. The sail-ropes. It scems to be 
don to this day have preserved this old pronunciation, Boe sometimes for the sails. Sidney. The branch 
though : . lpr tg sabe fast —s — meet ofa tree. Warton 
convinced, that this is the true etymological inanner o " 3 
writing and pronouncing it, we nasa bet attend to To SHROUD, shrdéid. v. a. To shelter; to cover 

5 

















Saxon word from which it is derived: reve, or reece, from danger as an agent. Spenser . To shelter; as 

signifies a steward; and shrieve is but a contraction|| the thing covering. Raleigh. To dress for the 

of shire reeve, or shire steward. But, however just this|} grave. Bacon. To clothe; to dress. To cover or 

orthography and pronunciation may be in other respects, || conceal, Spenser. To defend; to protect. Waller. 

it wants the true stamp of polite usage to make it cur- rreneadan, Sax. See 7 Surac.} To cut or lop 

rent; it is now grown old and vulgar, and Pope's use ol the to branches of trees. rit 

To SHROUD, shrédd. v. x. To harbour; to take 
shelter. Milton. 

SHROU'DY*, shrédd/-¢. a. Affording shelter. Mil- 
ton. MS. of Comus, Trin. Coll. Camb. 


of this word, 
“ Now mayors and shrieves all bush'd and satiate 
ay,"—— 
must only be looked upes as assisting the humour of the 
¥. 


scene ho describes. To SHROVE §*, shréve. v. x. To join in the pro- 
SHRIE/VALTY®*, shré’’-val-té. n. s. Sheriffalty. cessions, sports, and apis anciently observed 
By a caprice common in language, this compound || at shroretide, Beawmont letcher. 
af not nearly so antiquated as its simple; though it || SHRO/VETIDE, shrove’-tde. — 
should seem, that, if the old root be taken away, and || SHRO/VETUESDAY, shréve-tdze’-dé. 223, ¢*°* 
another planted in its stesd, the branches ought to spring | [from shrove, the preterit of shrive.) The time of 
from tho latter, and not the former. But, though we | confession; the day before Ash-Wednesday or 


seldom hear shricve for sheriff, except among the lower | . : , confessi 
classes of people in London, we not unfroquently lear, H Lent, on which anciently they went to fession. 


even among the better sort, skrievalty for sherifaity ;|| 4 USSr: i a3 

and Taner ta one of his letters to the Duke of Grafton, | SHRO'VING®, shrd’-ving. n.s. The festivity of 

says, “ Your next appearance in office is marked with || shrovetide. Hales. 

his election to the shrievalty.” Publick Advertiser, July || SHRUB §, shréb, 2. 8. [penob, Sax.) A bush; a 

9, 1771. This is certainly an inaccuracy; and suchan'| small tree. Locke. [sharab, Arabick.] Spirit, acid, 
| 


inaccuracy, in such a writer as Junius, ia not a little || and sugar mixed. 


surprising. JF. ‘| To SHRUB*, shrab. v.a. To rid from bushes or 
SHRIPFT, shrift. n.s. [petpc, Sax.) Confession made || trees. Anderson, 

to a priest. Shakspeare. | | SHRU’BBERY*, shrab’-bar-é. n. s. A plantation of 
SHRIGHT. for shrieked. Chawer. | shrubs. Graves. 


SHRIGHT*®. n,s. A shriek. Spenser. || SHRU’BBY, shrab’-bé. a. Resembling a shrub. 

SHRILL §, shril. a. [a word epee to be made.in!) Mortimer. Full of shrubs ; bushy. Milton. Con- 
imitation of the thing expressed.] Sounding with a | _ sisting of shrubs, Phillips. 

wt anal tremulous, or vibratory sound. Shat. ' SHRUFF, sbraf. n. s. Drasi the refuse of metal 

SHRILL, shril. v. ». To pierce the ear with || tried by the fire. Dict. 

sharp and quick vibrations of sound. Spenser. i) To SHRUG 4, shrag. v.n. [schricken,, Dutch ; skra- 

To SHRILL*, shri. v. a. To express in a shrill;) a, Su.] To express horrour or dissatisfaction by 
manner; to cause to make a shrill sound. Spenser.'' motion of the shoulders or whole body. Sidney. 

SHRI'LLNESS, shril’-nés. n. s. The quality of being | To SHRUG, shrag. v. a. To contract or draw up. 
shrill. Smith. | Florio. 

SHRI'LLY, shril’-lé. ad. With a shrill noise. More. || SHRUG, shrag. n.s. A motion of the shoulders, 

SHRIMP §, shrimp. a. s. [schrumpe, Germ.; scrympe,'| usually expressing dislike or aversion. Cleaveland. 
Danish.} A small, crustaceous, vermiculated fish. || SHRUNK, shrank. The preterit and part. passive 
Carew. A little wrinkled man; a dwarf. Shak. \| ol shrink. Sidney. 


——e o—< = 


SIB SID 


es ne we ee 


—nd, méve, nér, not ;—tbe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pédad thin, THs. 


SHRU‘NKEN, shrank’-k’n, 103. The part, passive || SIBILA‘TION, sib-#-l4'-shin. n. s. A hissing sound. 
of shrink, Spenser. Bacon, 

To SHU'DDER§, shdd’-dar. 98. v. 1. (siutéern, || SUBYLS, sib/-il. n. s. ala Lat.] A prophetess 
Germ. ; soludden, Teut.] ‘To quake with fear, or || among the pagans. Milton. 














with aversion. Shakspeare. | SUBYLLINES, sib/-H-line. 148. a. [stbyllinus, Lat] 
SHU’ DDER®, shfid/-dar. n.s. A wemour ; the state |! Of or belonging to a sibyl. Addison. 
of rembling. Shakspeare, || SVCAMORE, sik’--mére. n.s. [sicomorus, Lat. ; 


Jo SHU'FFLE$, shaf-fl. 405. ra. [peupan, Sax.||; — prcomon,Sax.] A tree. Peacham, See Sycamore. 
To throw into disorder ; to agitate tumultuously, so || To SI'CCATE §, sik’-kate. v. a. [sicco, Lat.] ‘To dry. 
as that one thing takes the place of another: tocon-|| — Cockeram. 
fuse ; to throw together tumultuously, Beumont || SICCA’TION, sik-kd/-shan, n. s. The act of drying. 
and Fletcher. To change the position of cards || SICCIFICK, sik-sif-ik. a. [siceus and fio, fori 
with respect to each other. Bacon. ‘Toremove,or|; Causing dryness. 
introduce with some artificial or fraudulent tumult. || SUCCITY, sik’-sé-té. ns. [siecité, Fr. ; siccitas, Lat.J 
Shak.—To shuffle off. To get rid of. Shak. To!| Dryness; aridity; want of moisture. Bacon. 
shuffle up. To form tumultuously, or fraudulently, || SICE, size. ns. [stx, Fr.] The number six at dice. 
Bacon. ||. fryden. 

To SHUFFLE, shaf-fl. ». n. To throw the cards || SICH, sitsh. a. Such. Spenser. 
into a new order. Granville. To play mean tricks ;|| SICK $, sik. a. [siuks, Goth.; peoc, Sax. ; seke, old 
to practise fraud; to evade fair questions, Shak. Enug.}] Afflicted with disease. Shak. Disordered 
To struggle; to shift. Shak. To move with an|| in the organs of —: ill in the stomach. 
irregular gait. Shakspeare. Corrupted. Shak. Disgusted. Shakspeare. 

SHU'FFLE, shaf-fl. 405. n. s. The act of disorder- || To SICK, sik. v. v. To sicken; to take a disease. 
ing things, or making them take confusedly the || — Shakspeare. 
place of each other. Bentley. A trick; an artifice.|! To SUCKEN, sik/-k’n. 103. rv. a. To make sick; to 
L’ Estrange. || disease. Prior, ‘To weaken; to impair. Shak, 

SHU’‘FFLEBOARD®, shaf-fl-bérd. . s. The old)| To SI'CKEN, sik’-k’n. rv. n. ‘To grow sick ; to fall 
name of shovelboard, | into disease. Shak. To be satiated; to be filled 

SHU’‘FFLECAP, shaf-fl-kap. n.s. [shuffle and cap.) | to disgust. Shak, To be oo or disordered 
A play at which money is shaken in a hat. Ar-|| with abhorrence. Dryden. To grow weak; ta 
buthnot. || decay; to languish. Pope. 

SHU’FFLER, shdf-fi-dr. 98. n.s. Oue who plays|/ SICKER §, sik’-ar. a. (siker, seker, Su. Goth. ; sicher, 
tricks, or shuffles. Germ. ; securus, Lat.) Sure; certain; firm. Spen- 

SHU’FFLING®, shaf-f-Ing. n.s, Act of throwing into ser. Ob. J. 
disorder ; confusion. Locke. ‘Trick; artifice. Bent-|| SVCKER, sik’-fw. ad. Surely ; certainly. Spenser. 
ley. An irregular gait. | Ob. J. 

SHUFFLINGLY, shaf-fl-ing-Ié. ad, With an ir- || S/CKERLY®, sik’-dr-lé. ad. Surely. Robinson. 
regular gait. Dryden. | SVCKERNESS*, sik’-dr-nés. n.s. Security, Spenser. 

To SHUN$, shan. v. a {reuntan, Sax.] To avoid ;|| SI’CKISH*, sik’-ish. v. Somewhat sick ; inclined to 
to decline; to endeavour w escape ; to eschew. be sick. Hakewill. 

Hooker. SI'CKLE §, sik’-kl. 405. n. s. fricol, Sax. ; sickel, 

To SHUN*, shin. v. 2. To decline; to avoid todoa}! Dutch; from secale, or sicula, Lat.] The hook with 
thing. Acts, xx. i| which corn is cut; a reaping-hook. Spenser. 

SHU’/NLESS, shdn’-lés. a. Inevitable ; unavoidable. || SI(;CKLED*, sik/-kid. a. Supplied with a sickle ; 
ee carrying a sickle. Thomson. 

To SHUT §, shat. v. a. preterit J shut ; part. pass. || S/CKLEWORT*, sik/-kl-wart. x. s. [picol-pypt, 
shut. eee Sax. ; sciudten, Dutch.] To close oe - 7 “ree 
so as to prohibit ingress or egress; to make not | S’UCKLEMAN, sik’-kl- ‘f 
open. Teatah, lii, "To enclose ;to confine. Gal. iii.|| SUCKLER, sik’-kl-dr, 98, §°> & A reaper. Shak. 

o prohibit; to bar. Milton. To exclude. Dryden. || S/CKLINESS, sik’-lé-nés. n. s. Disposition to sick 
To contract; not to keep expanded. Deut, xv.—!|| ness; habitual disease. Shakspeare. 
To shut out. To exclude; to deny admission to. SV'CKLY, sik’-Ié. ad. Not in health. Shakspeare. 
Shak. To shut up. To close; to make imper-|} SI’(CKLY, sik’-lé. a. Not healthy ; not sound; not 
vious ; to make impassable, or impossible to be en- well ; somewhat disordered. Shak. Faint ; weak ; 
tered or quitted. St. Matt. xxiii. Te couie’ en-|| Janguid, Dryden. 
close; to imprison. Ps. xxxi. To conclude. Shak. || To SICKLY, sik/-Ié. v.a. To make diseased; to 

To SHUT, shat. v. n. To be closed ; to close itself:)| taint with the hue of disease. Shakspeare. 
as, Flowers open in the day, and shut at night. —_|| SI'CKNESS, sik’-nés. n. s. State of being diseased. 

SHUT, shit. part. a. Rid; clear; free. L’Estrange.|| Shak. Disease; malady. Shak. Disorder in the 

SHUT, shat. n. s. Close; act of shutting. Dryden. || organs of digestion. 

Small door or cover, Wilkins SIDE 4, slde. n. s. es Sax. ; sijde, Dutch.] The 
ibs. 














SHUTTER, shdt’-tar. 98, n.s. One that shuts. Aj| parts of animals fortified by the ribs. Spenser. Any 

cover ; a door, Dryden. part of any body opposed to any other part. Ex. 
SHU’TTLE, shaiv-tl 405. n. s. [schietspoele, Teut.;|| xxxii. The right or left. Dryden. Margin ; edge; 

skutud, Ice!.] The instrument with which the weav-|| verge. Roscommon. Any kind of local respect. 
Milton. Party ; interest; faction ; sect. Shak, Any. 
part placed in contradistinction or opposition to 
another. It is used of persons, or propositions re- 
specting each other. Anolles. It is used to note 
consanguinity ; as, He’s cousin by his mother’s or 


er shoots the cross threads. Shakspeare. 

SHU’/TTLECOCK, shit’-tl-kék. n.s. See Sutt- 
TLecock. A cork stuck with feathers, and beaten 
backward and forward. Spenser. 

SHY §, shl. a. [schomo, Teut.] Reserved; not fa- 
miliar ; not free of behaviour. Southern. Cautious;|| father’s side. Parvel. aa 
wary 3 chary. Boyle. Keeping at a distance; un-|| SIDE, side. a. Lateral. Ex. xii. Oblique ; indirect. 
willing to approach. Shak. Suspicious ; jealous 5 | Hooker. [pide, pid, Sax.; side, Dan.] Long; 

unwilling to suffer near acquaintance. ‘Arbuthnot. broad ; large ; extensive. Shakspeare. 

SHY’LY, shi/-lé. ad. Not familiarly; not frankly. To SIDE, side. v. x. To lean on one side. Bacon. 

SHY’NESS, shi’-nés. n. s. Unwillingness to be fa-|| To take a party; to engage in a faction. Shak. 


miliar ; unsociableness ; reservedness. Tiatler. To SIDE*, side. v, a. To be at the side of; to stand 
SIB$, stb. a. [y1b, Sax.] Related by blood. Chau-|| at the side of. Spenser, To suit; to pair. Ld. 
cer. Clarendon. ; 
SIB*, sib. n.s. A relation. Mountagu. SIDEBOARD, side/-bérd. n. s. [side and pevded| 
sa ANT $4, sib’¢-lAnt. a. [sidilans, Lat.] Hissing.|| The side table on which conveniencies are pla 


older. for those that eat at the a table. Milton. 


SIG 


(7 559.—Fite, far, fAll, ft;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 


SIDEBOX, slde’-bdks. n.s. Enclosed seat on the 
side of the theatre. Pope. 
SIVDEFLY, side’-fil. ». s. An insect. Derham. 


language ; not, however, without some efforts to con- 
tinue, by changing theso Ictters, sometimes into the re- 
Jated guttural consonant k, as in lough, hough, &c., and 


f 
1 t . sometimes into a consonant entirely unrelated to them 
SI paar side’ ~ = ee long.| Later-| asin pry ie cough, &c. These are the only transmuta- 
al; oblique 5 not tn tront ; irect. Dryden tions of these letters ; and these established irregulati- 


ties are quite sufficient, without admitting such as are 
only candidates for confusion. If it be pleaded that 
sithe better expresses the emission of breath in the act 
of sighing, it may be answered, that nothing can be 
more erroneous, as the tongue and teeth have nothing 
to do in this action. Mr. Sheridan has, indeed, to assist 
this expression, spelt the word sih, as an aspiration 
must necessarily accompany the act of sighing ; but, (to 
take no notice that, in this case, the A ought to be be- 
fore the i,) 397, though such expression may be very 
proper in oratory, when accompanied by passion, it 
would be as affected to give it this aspiration in ordi- 
nary apeech, as to pronounce the word fearful with a 


SI'DELONG, pinata, ad. Laterally ; obliquely ; | 
not in pursuit; not in opposition. Milton. On the | 
side. Evelyn, 

SI‘DER*, s!-dir. n.s. One who joins a party, or 
engages in a faction. Sheldon. 

SIDER, si’-dar. 98. n. s. See CripEr. 

SI/DERAL 4, sid’-dér-Al. a. [sidus, Lat.) Starry; as-| 


tral. Milton. 

SI’DERATED, sid’-dér-A-téd. a. [sideratus, Lat.) 
Blasted; planet struck. Brown, 

SIDERA/TION, sid-dér-d/-shin. n.s. [Fr.; sidera- 


tio, Lat.] A sudden mortification, or, as the com- 
mon people call it, a blast ; or a sudden deprivation 
of sense, as in an apoplexy. Ray. 
SIDE/REAL*, sl-dé/-ré-Al. a. [sidereus, Lat.) As- 
tral ; starry; relating to the stars. Cor ae 
SIDERITE® sld’-deh. ns. [sideritis, Lat] A 
loadstone. Brewer. | 
SI’'DESADDLE, side’-sAd-dl. n. s. [side and saddle. ] 
A woman’s seat on horseback. & , 





tremour of the voice and a faltering of the tongue, or 
to utter the word laugh with a convulsive motion of 
the breast and lungs. ‘Tv these.reasons may be added 
the laws of rhyme, which necessarily exclude this af- 
fected pronunciation, and oblige us to give the word its 
true analogical sound: 

“ Love is a smoke, rais’d with the fumo of sighs ; 

“ Being purg’d, a fire, sparkling in lovera’ eyes.” 

Shakspeare. FP. 


SIDESMAN, sidz’-min. 88. n, s. [side and man.) || s/GHER* 


Yr. n.s. One who sighs. Bearemont 
An assistant to the churchwarden. Ayliffe. si-Or. #. 8. Une who sighs 


Fi letcher 


| and Fi ? 
SI'DETAKING*, side’4a-king. n. s. Engagement || SGHING*, s¥-ing. n. s. The act of emitting the 
in a faction or party. Bp. Hall. breath audibly, as in grief. Psalm xii. 


f 
SIDEWAYS, side’-waze. ad. [side and way, er SIGHTS, site. 393. ns. [ 
gesicht, Dutch.] Perception 


P 
.> sich 
SI’DEWISE, slde’-wize. wise.) Laterally ; on SF 1Se, Sax.; sicht, 


y the eye; the sense 


one side. Milton. of seeing. Becon. iew ; a situation in which 
eed —— n. s. Engagement in a faction. nothing obstracts the e i Deel: het cosing 
arles, 





or beholding; view. Davies. Notice; knowledge. 
Wake. Eye ; instrument of seeing. Dryden. Aper- 
ture pervious to the eye, or other point fixed to 
guide the eye : as, the sights of a quadrant. Shak- 


King C 
To SI'DLE, sl’-dl. 405. v.n. To go with the body | 
the narrowest way. Swift. To lie on the side. | 
Swift. ‘To saunter. 
SIEGE §, sédje. n. s. (siege, Fr.] The act of besetting | speare. 
a fortified place ; a leaguer. Sh Any continu- || S!/(GHTED, si-téd. a. Seeing in a particular man- 
ed endeavour to gain possession. Shak. [siege,|| ner: used only in composition; as quicksighéed, 


Fr.] Seat; throne. Spenser. Place ; class; rank. || shortsighted. Sidney. 
Shak, (siege, Fr.] Stool. Brown. _ || S’GHTFULNESS, she’-fal-nés. n.s. Perspicuity ; 
To SIEGE, sédje. v.a. [sieger, Fr.] To besiege.|| clearness of sight. Sidney. Ob. J. septs 





Spenser. Ob. J. ; SI'GHTLESS, site’-lés. a. Wanting sight ; blind. 

SIEVE, slv. 277. n. s. [rire, ryFe, Sax.) Hair or!) Pope, Not sightly 3 offensive to the eye ; unpleas- 
Jawn strained upon a hoop, by which flour S|) ing to look at. Shakspeare. Invisible. Shakspeare. 
separated from bran, or fine powder from coarse ;'| SI‘GHTLINESS*®, siie’-lé-nés. =. s. Appearance 
a bolier; asearce, Shak. A basket. Darenant. pleasing or agreeable to the eye. Fuller. 

To SIFTS, sift. v. a. [prpcay, Sax. 5 siften, Dutch.} | sIGHTLY, she’-lé. a. Pleasing to the eye ; striking 
To separate by a sieve. Wotton. T’o separate ;|| to the view. Shakspeare. 
to part. Dryden, To examine; to try. Hooker. || SI/GIL§, sid’-jil. 544 n.s. [sigillum, Lat.] Seal ; 

SIFTER, sif’-tar, 98. n. s. One who sills. ; signature. Dryden. 

S1G was used by the Saxons for rictory : Sighert, SI'GILLATIVES, sid’jil--tv, a. [si illatif, Fr. ; 
oe victory ; Sigward, victorious preserver.|| from sigilium, — Fi to seal; belonging to a 

- 1; . 
To SIGH, si. v.n. — riceccan, Sax.; suchten, | sinniiDaLe. dig-mow dal. 


we. 
: ’ a. [Greek letter sig- 
Dutch.} To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 


ma, and cléos.] Curved, like the Greek letter al- 
ready named: a medical term. Smith. 


To SIGH, sl. v. a. To lament ; to mourn, Prior, SIGN}, sine. 385. n.s. [pesn, Sax. ; signe, Fr.; 


SIGH, sl. n. s. A violent and audible emission of the 


breath which has been long retained, as in sadness. 
Sidacy. 
ir A very extraordinary es of this word pre- 
vails in London, and, what is more extraordinary, on 
the stage, so different from every other word of the! 
same form as to make it a perfect oddity in the lan-| 
guage. This pronunciation approaches to the word | 
sithe ; and the only difference is, that sithe bas the flat 
aspiration as in this ; and sigh the sharp one, as in thin. 
It is not easy to conjecture what coald be the reason 
of thia departure from analogy, unless it were to give 
the word a sound which seems an echo to the aense ; 
and, if this intention had gone no farther than the 
lengthening or shortening of a vowel, it might have 
been admitted, as in fearful, cheerful, pierce, fierce, 
, leisurc, and some others; but pronouncing gh 
fike th, in this word, is too palpable a contempt of or- 
thagraphy to pass current, without the stamp of the 
best, the most universal and permanent usage on its 
side. The Saxon combination gh, according to the 
general rule, both in the middle and at the end of a 
word, is silent. It had anciently a guttural pronuncia- | 
tion, which is still retained in great part of Scotland, 
and in some of the northern parta of England: but eve-' 
ry guttural sound has been long since banished from the | 








signum, Lat.) A token of any thing ; that by which 
any thing is shown. Hooker, A wonder; a mira- 
cle; a prodigy. Exod. iv. A picture or token hung 
at a door, to give notice what is sold within, Donne. 
A monument; a memorial. Common Prayer. A 
constellation in the zodiack., Bacon. Note or token 
given without words. Luke. Mark of distinction ; 
cognizance. Milton. Typical representation 5 
symbol, Brerewood. A subscription of one’s name : 
as, a sign manual. ; 

To SIGN, sine. v.a. [pesutan, Sax.5 signer, Fr. ; 
signo, Lat.] To mark. Office of Buptism. To de- 
note ; to show, Shak. To ratify by hand or seal. 
Dryden. 'To betoken ; tosignify ; to represent typ- 
ically. Bp. Taylor. ; 

To SIGN®, sine. v. n. To be a sign, or omen. Shak, 


SV'GNAL 4, sig/-nal, 38. n. s. [signal, Fr. 5 sennale, 


Span.] Notice given by a sign; a sign that gives 
notice. Shakspeare. 


¢. 
SIGNAL, sig’-n4l. a. (signal, Fr.] Eminent ; mem- 


orable ; remarkable. Clarendon. 


SIGNALITY, siz-nil/-6-t¢. n. 5. Quality of some- 


thing remarkable or ae Brown. 


SIL SIL 


—nd, mave, nér, ndt ;—tube, tab, ball ;—8ll ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


To SVGNALIZE, sig’-nil-lze, v. a. Sy gg Fr.J|| Shak. Secrecy. Stillness; not noise. Roscommon. 
To make eminent; to make remarkable. Addison. || Not mention; oblivion; obscurity. Milton. 
)SI'GNALLY, sg’ -ndl-¢ ad. Eminenuy ; remarka- || SILENCE, si’-lénse. inter}. An authoritative re- 


bly ; memorably. straint of speech, Shakspeare. 
SIGNA'TION, Ae ahaa, n. 8. [signo, Lat.] Sign || Zo SILENCE, sl’-lnse. v. a. To sag. to hold 
een act of betokening. Brown to forbid to speak. Shak, To sull. Waller. 
SYGNATURE, sig’-ni-tire. 463. n. s. (Fr. ; signa- sULENT s\’-lént. a. (silens, Lat.] Not sesekiog 
- tura, Lat.) A sign or mark imp upon any}; mute. Psa/m xxii. Not talkative; not loquacious. 
; thing ; a stamp; a mark. Watts. A mark upon Broome. Still; havi ing no noise. Spenser, Waunt- 
"any matter, particularly upon plants, by Pt ing efficacy : ‘a Hebraism. Raleigh. Not men- 
their nature or medicinal use Rea, tA out. Bacon. |} tioning. Milton. Not making poise or rumour, 
~. Proof drawn from marks. Rogers. mon nt- Dry 
» ers] Some letter or figure oe Senintcelen deren: | SILE/NTIARY*, sl-lén/-shé-A-ré. n. s. [silentiarius, 


- ‘sheets. _ low Lat.] One who is appointed to take care that 
SI’GNATURIST, sig’-n&-th-rist. n.s, One who|} silence and proper order be kept in court. One 
holds the doctrine of signatures. Brown. — is sworn not to divulge secrets of state. Bar- 
SI'GNER, si’-nar, n. s. One that signs. 
SIGNET, sig’-nét. 99. n.s. [signette, Fr.] A seal sI'L LENTLY, sl’-lént-lé. ad. Without speech. Dry- 
; commonly used for the seal-manua!] of a king. ra Without noise. Dryden. Without mention. 


SIGNIFICANCE, ddg-ni- fe-kinse. Jn. s. Power || SI(LENTNESS*, _- lént-nés. n.s. State or quality 
SIGNI/FICANCY, sig-nif-fe-kan-sé. § of signifying ;|| of being silent. 
meaning. Holder. ‘orce; energy; power of im- || SILI’CIOUS, satis ds. 135, 357. g. [from cilicium. 
2 tanned oa — 1 Fi ep Importance; moment;|} Made of hair. Brown. [siliceus, or silicius, Lat. 
ONITIOAt Flinty ; full of stones. Kirwan 
SIGNI NCANTS. slg-nit’- f-kfnt. ee ee si-lik-kti-ldse’, 427. a. (silicuda, Lat. 
: r.3 sienificans, La tattueane, sl eumetee te be- husks. Dict. See Aprenptx, p. 51. 
yond the external mark. Betokening ; standing as SILLGINOSE, si-lid-jé-ndse’. 427. a. [siliginosus, 
» a sign of something. Raleigh. vaya or rep- || _Lat.] Made of fine wheat. Dict. 
“resentative in an eminent forcible to im- || SI LING-Dish*, s¥-ling-dish. n. s. [from sile and 
et ioe ow meaning. baker. Important ;|| _ dish.) A strainer; a colander. Barret. 
SFLIQUA, si\'-lé-kwa. 92. n. s. [Lat.) [With gold 
'BIGNUFICANT*, sig-nif-f-kAnt. n.s, That which lie, Fr} A carat of which six make a scruple. 
expresses somethin beyond the external mark. The seed-vessel, husk, cod, or shell, of 
Blak. A gold that which stands as a sign of isk as are of the pulse kind, Dict. 
pocnaibing, ¥¥i | sPLIQUOSE, sil-lé-kwdse’. 2 [See APPENDIX, p. 
BIGNIFI ANTLY, seat ee. kfnt-lé. ad. With || S!LIQUOUS, si/-Ié-kwas, § 51 .] a. [siliqua, Lat.] 
force of expression. South Having a pod or capsula. Arbrthnot 
SIGNIFICA'TION, al =nd-fe-kd/-shdn, n. s. [Fr.;||SILK4, real n.s. [peolc, Sax.] The thread of the 
; significatio, ag e act of making known by worm that turns aflerwards to a butterfly. Shak. 
pigns. South. Meaning expressed by a sign or|| The stuff made of the worm’s thread. Shakspeare. 


Holder SI'LKEN, silk’-kn. 103. a, [peolcen, Sax.] Made 
SIGNIF ICATIVE slg-nif’-0-kd-tv. a. [ ifcatif, of ak. Shak. Soft; tender. Spenser. Dressed in 
Fr,] Betokenin by an a si by aceon) 


silk 


To SULKEN® siik’-kn. v. a. To make soft or 


smooth. Des: 

SI‘LKINESS:*, sil’- ra ae s. Sofiness; effemina- 

SV-LKNESS*, silk/-nés. ae pastesiniy. B. 
Jonson. Smoothness. Lord 

SI LKMANS, silk’-man. m.s. A erga in silk. Shak. 

SILKMERCER, silk’-mér-stir, n. s. [silk and mer- 

A dealer in silk. Johnson. 

SILK EA'VER, silk’/-wé-var, n. s. One whose 
trade is to weave silken manufactures. den, 

ee silk’-warm. n.s. The worm that spins 


Bacon. 
SILKY, silk’-&. a. Made of silk. Shenstone. Soft; 


* Forcible ; ——e Bs expressive. 

SIGNI'FICATIVELY®, s sig-al fe-k Alva, ad. So 
as to betoken by an pea % sign, Abp. U: 

sgihigys ATOR®, sig-nif-(¢-ka-tar. n.s. A suit 
icator 

a sg.alf-B-ktidr, 512. ns, 
That which signifies or betokens. Bp. T: 

To SYGNIFY §, sig’-né-fl. v. a. [signifier, . pon 
nifico, Lat.] To lare by some token or sign; 
emeroneagst saply — declare. Shak. 1 By a to 
express. on © import; to we ay- 

lon. To make known; oa deniers. ies : 

To SIGNIFY, sig’-né-fl. 385. v. n. To express 


meaning with ‘foree. B. ae tal tender. Smith. 
SIT GNIOR*, séne’-yar. n. 8, [signore, Ital.] A title!) SILL, sill. ns. [ytle, Sax. ; i syll, Icel.] —— 
of respect among the Italians: with the Turks the || or stone at the of the door. Burton. ‘The bot- 


tom piece in a window frame. Shafis re a wag- 
thills. Grose. 
SI'LLABUB, sil’-lA-bdb. ns. A ig ath made of 
milk and wine or cider, and sugar 
SV LLILY, aoe lé-lé. ad. In a silly manner; simply ; ; 


and signior is the emperour. Shakspeare. 
7's VGNIORIZE®, séne’- -yar-le. v.a. To exer- 
cise dominion over ; to subject. Shelton 
To SYGNIORIZE®*, séne’-yir-ize. v.n. To have 


SIGRIORY, si Pk tS aks wal frolis 
, séne’-yo- n. 8, ria, Ital. fool 
dominion. Shak, Sesion Shak. J SILLINESS. a a Abobs n.s. Simplicity ; weakness ; 


harmless fol 


sere sll’ beve a. In, Sax.] Harmless ; inno- 
mage mately yaaa = eae’ eee Weak ; 
helpless. Sper sh wiles. Milton. Weak ; 


Lordshi 
BUGNPOST, sine/-pdst. n.s. [sign and post.) ‘That 
nt which a sign hangs. B. Jonson 


SIKE® aa ta. Such. Spenser. 
SIKE*, sike. n. s. [y1e, ptch, — A small stream|,_ disordered “eer in Foaih "Pegg 
or rill; one which is usuall in summer. S'LLYHOW, sil’-lé-hda. n. s. pelts, Sex. 5 and 
SIVKER, sik’-fir. a. and od ' The old word for sure,|; how, a hood.} The membrane that covers the head 
or surely. Chaucer. See Sicxen. | _ of the foetus. Brown. 
SI/KERNESS, sik’-dr-nés. n. s. Sureness ; safety. SILT, silt. n. 2. (sylta, , Sueth.] Mud; slime. Hale. 
Chaucer SVLVAN, gun a. (silva, Lat.) Woody ; full 
To SILE§*, slle. v. a. Lie, Su. Goth.] To strain, 


a woods, 
as fresh milk from t LVER$, Yaa 98. n.s. [silubr, Goth. ; rt reolre 
SI'LENCE$, sl-léuse. na. [Fr.; silentivm, Lat.) ot ly ; silber, Germ. ; silver, Dutch.} A white reed 
The state of holding peace ; forbearance of speech. | hard metal, next in weight to a Watts. Any 


Job, xxxix, Habitual taciturnity ; not loquacity.|| thing of soft splendour. ‘ope. Money made of silver. 
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SILVER, sil’-var. a. Made of silver. Gen. xliv. 


White, like silver, Spenser. Having a pale lustre. 
Shak, Sofi of none soft in sound pip St te 


uiet. 


gentle 
To SVLVER, a lic. 1 v.a. To cover superficially || SI'S PLEER, “sim 


ps silver. Shak. To adorn with mild lustre. 
SVLVER , Per haa far. n. s. A species of the fir- | 


tree. Bp 
SILVERGEATER, sll’-var-bé-tdr. n.s. One that 
foliates silver. 
pag aap ag 


, iah, v 
SILVERLY, sil’-var-lé. ad. With the appearance 
of silver. Shak 
SYLVERSMITH, a sil’-var-smith. n. s. One that works 
in silver. Acts, 
SVLVERTHIS: r "LE, sil'-vdr-this-sl.'n. s. A plant. 


EVER WERD, sil’-vir-wééd. n.s. A plant. Mil- 


SI’LVERTREE, sil/-var-tré. n. s. - Miller, 
wag areal sli/-var-e, a. Besprin with silver, 


ward, 
SI‘MAGRE*, i n. 8. [simagrée, Fr.] Grim- 


ace. Dryden. Ob. T'. 

bay rot sé-mir’. n.s. [samare, Dutch.] A robe. 

SI’ IMILAR 6, sim‘-¢-lar. 88. ) a. [similaire, Fr. ; 

SI'MILARY §, sim’-¢-ldr-2. ihe, Lat.] Homo- 
ene having one part like another ; 3 uniform. 

le. a Rasen ~ pg or ite reseinblance. Hale, 

SIMILA’/RITY, sim-4-lar’-4-té, n. s. Likeness; uni- 
formity. Arbuthnot 

SIMILARLY*, sim’-+-lir-le. ad. With resemblance ; 
without difference ; in the same manner. Reid. 

SI'MILE, stm’-lé. "06. n. s. [simile, Lat.] A com- 
— Eh which snd thing is illustrated or ag- 


Ss ULITUDE, st- miV b-tide. n.s. [Fr.; similitudo, 


from 


cei Likeness; re resemblance. Bacon. Compari- 
simile 
SIMILITU’ DINARY®, sé-int}-2-tly/-de-nd-ré. a. De- 


noting resemblance or comparison. Coke. 
SI’MITAR, sim’-é-tar, 88. n.s. See Cimeter. A 
crooked or faleated sword with a convex edge. 


To SIMMER, sim’-mGr. 98, v.n. [a word made 
probably from the sound.] ‘l'o boil gently; to boil 
with a gentle hissing. Boyle. 


SI/MNEL, sim/-nél. n. s. [simenel, old Fr. ; simnellus, 
ted Lat) A A kind of sweet bread or cake ; a crack: 
ne 


SIMONI’ACAL, sim-md-ni’-2-k4l. a. Guilty of 
buying or selling ecclesiastical preferment. Sir M. 


Sandus 
SIMO/NIACK, s¢-md-né-ak. n.s. [simoniacus, Lat.] 
pi tes buys or sells preferment in the co 


SIMON ‘ACALLY®, shm-md-n¥--Kal-lé. ad. With 
ilt of simony. Burnet. 
SI’ IMGNY © sim/-dn-é. n. s. 


ferment. Shaks speare 
ToSUMPER §, sim’ -par. 98. v.n. [semner, old Sueth., 


le, 
sif/-var-ling. n. s. A silver coin. || 





SVMPLE-MINDED*, sim’- 


l-mind’-€d. a. Having 
a simple, unskilled, and a 


ess mind. Blackstone. 


Sofi; age lhn gae sin’ -pl-nés. n. s. The quality of be- 


ing sim 


foie. 98. n.s. A simplist; a her- 
barist. Bar. rimgton 


SI’MPLESS, sim mi, n. 8. irhepheaee, Fr.] Simpli- 
city; silliness; folly. Spenser. Ob. 

SV’MPLETON, a CE tan. x. s. e “any mortal ; a 
trifler ; a foolish fellow. Pope. 

'SIMPLIECIAN®, sim-plish-An. n. s, [simplex, sim- 
plicis ge An undesigning, unskilled person 

to politician, one of deep contrivance. yh 
deacon Armway. 

SIMPLICITY, sim-plis’-¢-1¢. n. s. [simplicitas, Lat. ; 
simplicué, Fr] Plainness; urtlessvess ; not subtilty ; 
not cunning ; not deceit, Sidney. Plainness ; not 
subtilty ; not oe ge ies. Plaines ; 
not finery. Dryden. Singleness ; not composition ; 
state of Genera hea as eo. Brown. Weakness; ; 
silliness. Hooker. 

SIMPLIFICA/TION*, sim-plé-fe-ka/-shan. ns. Act 
of reducing to simplicity or uncompounded state. 
A. Smith. 

To SIMPLIFY §*, sim’-plé-f1. v. a. [simplifier, Fr.; 
simplex and facio, rw Jo render plain ; Bio eine 
back to simplicity 


SI‘MPLIST, sim’ Mee n. “s "One skilled in simples. 


Brown. 
SI‘MPLY, sim’- plé, ad. Without art; without sub- 
oy plain! ; extlensty. Milton. Of itself; without 
addition. hey Merely ; solely. Hooker. Fool- 


ishly ; sillily 
SYMULACHRE®, sim’-i-M-kar. n. , [rimadacrem, 
Lat.] An image. Sir T. Elyot. Ob. 

SV MULAR, sim/-t-lar. 88. n. cf [simudo, Lat.] One 
that counterfeits. Shakspeare. 

gar were be §*, slm/-d-late. part. a. [simudatus, Lat.} 
Feigned pretended. Bale. 

To SVMULATES, shn’-d-ldte. v.a. [simulo, Lat} 
To feign; to counterfeit. Thomson. 

SIMULA‘TION, sim-d-la’-shin. 2. s. [Fr.; simeula- 
tio, Lat] That part of pgp isy which pretends 
that to be which is not. 

SIMULTA‘NEOUS 4, si mal-td’- né-fs. 135. a. [si- 
multaneus, Lat.) Acting together; existing at the 
same time. Hammond. 

SIMULTA/NEOUSLY*, sl-mal-th’-né-ds-Ié. art. At 
the same time; together; in conjunction. Shen- 


stone. 

SI'MULTY*, sim/-dl-té. m. s. a Lat.) Pri- 
vate quarrel, B. Jonson, Ob. 

sag 7 - n. 8. [y yn, Dear An act against the Jaws 

a viele ation of the laws of religion. Tob. 

a. Habitual negligence of — ‘ats. A 
man enormously wicked. Shakspeare. 

To SIN, sin. v.n. To neglect the laws of religion ; 
ve violate the laws of religion. Psalm iv. To offend 

— ht. Shakspeare. 
SIN’ s . [sen, sedan, Swed.] Since. Spenser. 


[simonie, Fr. ; simonia, ISINCES, sinse. conj. [by contraction from sithence, 
Lat.] The crime of buying or selling church pre- |) 


or sith thence, from yide, Sax.] Because that. 


Locke. From the time that. Neen. xxii. 


j 
| SINC E, sinse. ad. Ago ; before this. Sidney. 


sem ie 98 ag meine: To smile; generally to smile || SINCE, slnse. preposition. Aficr; reckoning from 


SIM MPE ye pr 9 98. n.s. Smile; generally a gg oy RE§, 


foolish smile. 


sag acaaadl sim/-par-dr. n. s. One who simpers. 
ev 


some time ast to the time present. 


sin-s¢re’. a. sincera, Lat.; sincere, 
Unhurt ; uninjured. Pure ; unmin- 
Hed Atterbury. Jonest ; Cidinembling 5 uncor- 


rupt. Waterland. 


SI’ repli gay Seah anit pr-Ing-lé. ad. With a.fool- || SINCE/RELY, sin-sére’-lé. ad, Perfectly ; without 


ish smile. 


SI'MPLE§, aa implex, Lat.; simple 
Fr.] ee np 405 eanakil d3u undesigning sin- 
cere ; harmless. yg) Barmy Uncompounded 3 un- 


mingled ; ein only one ; plain ; not complicate | 
od: Baca. y } hot wise ; not cunning. Prov. xv. | 


si MPLE, sim’ -pl. n.s. 
in a medicine ; ; a drug. 
herb. Drayton. 


To Si MPL 
Gurth, 


(Fed A single ingredient |! SI'N 
tis popularly used for aa | | 

SINE, sine. n. 8. 
, Sim’-pl. v. x. To gather simples. 1 


alloy. Milton. Honestly ; without hypocrisy ; with 
pa ry of heart. Hooker. 
Si /RENESS, sin-sé¢re’-nés. gm s. Honesty of 
SINCE/RITY, sin-sér’-6-te. tention; purity 
of mind. Basement and Fletcher. Freedom from 
hypocrisy 
ON. he an, 166. n.s. [sidinim, Heb.] A 
fold; a wrapper. Bacon. 
sinus, Lat.] A right sine, in geom- 
etry, is a right line drawn from one end of an arch 
perpendicu arly upon oe drawn from the 


SIN SIN 


—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—p&ind ;—thin, THis. 


other end of that arch; or it is half the chord of ;}SI/NGULAR$, sing’-gi-lir. 88,179. a. [singulier, 

twice the arch. Harris. Fr. ; singularis -]_ Single ; not complex ; not 
SI’NECURE, si’-né-kare. n. s. [sine and cura, Lat.]|/ compound. Watts. {In grammar.] Expressing 

An office which has revenue without any employ- only one; not plural. Locke, Particular; unex- 

ment. Auyliffe. | ampled. Denham. Having something not com- 
SI/NEW 6, siv’-nd. 265. n.s. [pinep, Sax. ; sinewen,|' mon to others. T'illotson.. Alone; that of which 

Dutch.] A tendon; the ligament by which the| there is but one. Addison. 

joints are moved. Locke. Applied to whatever} SI/(NGULAR*, sing’-ga-lar. n.s. Particular; single 

gives strength or compactness: as, Money is the], instance. More. 

sinews of war. Hooker. Muscle or nerve. Davies.| SVNGULARIST*, sing’-gi-lar-ist. n.s. Qne who 
To SVNEW, slu’-nd. v. a. To knit as by sinews.}| affects singulari 


ty. Barrow. 
Shaksprare. Ob J ‘SINGULARITY? sing-gt-ldr’-28, n.s. [singulari- 
SYNEWED, sln’-ndde. 359. a. Furnished with ee en 


té, Fr.] Some character or quality by which one is 
sinews. Dryden. 3 ; firm; vigorous. Shak. distinguished from all, or from most others. Raleigh. 

SINEWLESS*®, sin’-nd-lés, a. Having no sinews;|| Any thing remarkable; a curiosity; uncommon 
without A at or strength. Bp. Taylor. character or form. Shak. Particular privilege or 

SVYNEWSHRUNK, sin’-nd-shraink. a. [sinew and i 
shrunk.| A horse when he has been over-ridden, 
and so fatigued that he becomes gaunt-bellied. 
Farrier’s Diet. 

SINEWY, sin’-nd-. a. Consisting of a sinew ; ner- 
vous. Donne. 3 hervous ; vigorous ; forci- 











rerogative. Hooker. Character or manners dif- 
erent from those of others. Hooker. 

To SINGULARIZE, sing’-gi-lar-ize. v. a. To 
make ow cr 

SI/NGULARLY, sing’-ga-lar-lé. ad. Particularly ; 
in @ manner not common to others. South. So as 
to ex the singular number. Bp. Morton. 

wag LT, sing’-galt. n. s. [singultus, Lat.] A sigh. 

rown. 

SINISTER §, sin’-nis-tdr. 98, 503. a. [sinister, Lat.] 
Being on the left hand ; left; not right; not dexter. 
Shak. Bad; perverse; corrupt; deviating from 
honesty ; unfair. Hooker. [sinistre, Fr.] Un ys 
inauspicious. The accent on the second syllable. 
B. Jonson 


SY’NFUL, sin’-fal. a, [ypinpull, Sax.) Alien from 
God ; not holy ; unsanctified. Milton. Wicked ; not 
observant of reli ion; contrary to religion. South. 

SINFULLY, siu’-til2. ad. Wickedly ; not piously ; 
not according to the ordinance of God. South. 

SIYNFULNESS, sin’-fal-nés. n.s. Alienation from 

3; neglect or violation of the duties of religion ; 
contrariety to religious goodness. Milton. 

ToSING}, ane. Un. a I sang, - ane: Bat 

5 . [rinsan, Sax. ; singia, Icel.; singhen, 
Dutch} "To form the voice to melody ; to articu- 
late musically. Shak. To utter swect sounds in- 
articulately. Bacon. To make any small or shrill 
noise, Shak. ‘To tell in poetry. Prior. ; 

70 SING, - : ~ vr. obs relate or mention in 

try. Milton. To celebrate ; to give praises to, 
ia venue. Addison. To utter harmoniously. Ps. 


$7 This word, though uniformly accented on the second 
syllable in the poets quoted by Johnson, ia as uniformly 
accented on the first by all our lexicographers, and is 
uniformly so pronounced by the best speakers Mr. 
Nares tells us, that Dr. Johnson seems to think, that, 
when this word is used in its literal sense,—as, 

“ In hia sinister hand, instead of ball, 

“ He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale"—Dryden— 
it has the accent on the second syllable ; but when in the 
figurative sense of corrupt, insidious, &c., on the first. 

is distinction seems not to be founded on the best 
usage, and is liable to the objections noticed under the 
word Bow 1.—See Principles, No. 495. W. 
SI‘NISTER-HANDED*, ssin’-nis-tdr-hind’-4d._ a. 
Lefi-handed ; unlucky. Lovelace. 
SVNISTERLY*, sin’-nls-tar-lé. ad. Perversely ; cor- 


a ; unfairly, A. Wood. 

SI ISEROUS, sin’-nis-trds. a. [sinister, Lat.] Ab- 
surd; perverse ; wrong-headed. Sheldon. 

SI/NISTROUSLY, sin’-nis-tras-lé. ad. With a ten- 
etd to the left. Brown. Perversely; absurdly. 


rown, 
To SINK §, singk. v.n. pret. I sunk, anciently, sank ; 
tune. . part. sunk or sunken. [pencan, fincan, Sax. ; 
SUYNGINGMAN*, sing’-ing-mfn. n. s. One who is|| sinken, Germn.] To fall down through any medium ; 
ervee to sing: a term still used in our cathe-|| not to swim; io go to the bottom. To fall 
drals. Shakspeare. . gradually. 2 Kings, ix. 'To enter or penetrate into 
SVYNGINGMASTER, sing’-ing-ma-stir. 410. n.«.|| any body. 1 Sam. xvii. To lose height; to fall 
One who teaches to sing. Addison. ; toalevel. Addison. ‘To lose or want prominence. 
SINGLE §, sing’-gl. 405. a. agp erg Lat.] One;/| Shak. To be overwhelmed or depressed. Shak. 
not double ; not more than one. h. Particular;|} To be received; to be impressed. St. Larke, ix. 
individual. Pope. Not compounded. Watts. To decline ; to decrease ; to decay. Dryden. To 
Alone ; having no companion ; having no assistant. fall into rest or indolence. Addison, To fall into 
Milton. Unmarried. Shak. Not complicated;'| any state worse than the former ; to tend to ruin. 
not duplicated. Bacon. Pure ; es not |! Eredar. 
double-minded ; simple. St. Matt. vi. That in|! ToS NK, singk. 408. r.a. To put under water ; ta dis- 
which one is o toone. Dryden. Singular;|| able from swimming or floating. Bacon. 'To delve ; 
particular. ole Duty of Man. Small. Beau- || to.make by delving. Boyle. To depress; to de- 
mont and Fletcher. Weak ; silly. Shakspeare. | grade. Prior. To plunge into destruction. Shak. 
ToSVUNGLE, sing’-gl. v. a. To choose out fromamong || ‘To make to fall. Woodieard. To bring low; to 
others. Shak. Soot egy to withdraw. Hooker.'| diminish in quantity. Addison. To crush; to 
To take clone. Hooker. To separate. Sidney. overbear ; to depress, Pope. ‘To diminish ; to de- 
SUNGLENESS, sing’-gl-nés. n.s. Not duplicity or |; grade. Addison. To make to decline. Rowe. To 
multiplicity; the state of being only one. Sim-|! suppress; to conceal ; to intervert. a a 
plicity ; since ty; honest plainness. Hooker. State || SIN , singk. 408. n.s, [pincan, Sax.; sinken, Germ.]} 
of bemg alone Mason. || Adrain; a jakes. Shak. Any place where cor- 
SUNGL e age ad, Tndividually; particularly. |; ruption is gathered. B, Jonson.” 
Bp. Taylor, Ouly; by himself. Shak. Without || SI/NLESS, sin’-lés. a. [pinleay, Sax.] Exempt from 
partners or associates. Pope. Honestly; simply; || sin. Milton. ; 
sincerely. || SI’/NLESSNESS, sin/-lés-né@s, n.s. Exemption from 
SIVNGSONG*, slog’-sdng. n.s. A coutemptuous ex- || sin. Boyle. An ek 
pression for bad singing. Rymer. SINNER, slo’-ndr. 98. n. = Cus atenmity with Gods 
a 


*- 


Cxxxvii. 
To SINGES, sinje. rv. a. [penwan, Sax. ; sengen, 
Tont.] To scorch ; to burn slightly or superiieially. 


SINGE®, sinje. n.s. A slight burn. 

SINGER, sing’-ir. 410. n.s. One that sings ; one 
whose A piengeress or business is to sing. Shakspeare. 

SYNGING*, sing’-ing. n.s. Act of modulating the 
voice to melody; musical articulation; utterance 
of sweet sounds, Cantic. ii. 

SI’ NGINGBOOK*, slag’-ing-bdk. n. s. A book of 
tunes. Brewer. 

et eg dr ig sing’-Ing-lé. ad. With a kind of 


See SS 











SIR 


SIT 
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one not pa sain ey good. South, An of- = sért. m. 5. hs e i bog; a quick- 


fender; a criminal. 
To SYNNER*, 


sinner, Pope. 2c 
SINOFFERING, shu’-Of-far-Ing. n.s. An expiation 
BVNOPER, sdn’-Spir. 98.) ns. A species of earth 
‘ , sin’ . 98. 2 n.s. A species of earth ; 
SYNOPLE, sin’-d- Ainsworth 
To SINUATE$, 
bend in and out. . ; 
SINUA/TION, sin-yd-h/-shin. 113. n.s. A bending 


in and out. , ; 
SINUOSITY, sln- spn n. s. The quality of 


being sinuous. Biblioth. Bibl. 

SINUOUS, sin’-yd-ds. 113. a. [simueux, Fr., from 
sinus, Lat.] Bending in and out. Bacon. 

SF NUS, sl’-nds. n. s. Lat.] A bay of the sea; an 
opening of the land. Burnet.- Any fold or open- 
ing. Biblioth. Bibl. 

To SiP 5, sip. v.a. [y1pan, Sax.; sippen, Dutch.) 
To drink by small draughts ; to take, at one appo- 
sition of the cup to the mouth, no more than the 
mouth will contain. Pope. To drink in small 
quantities. Milton. To drink out of. Dryden. 

To SIP, sip. v. n. To drink a small quantity. ; 

SIP, sip. n.s. A small draught; as much as the 
mouth will hold. S. 2 

To SIPE*, sipe. v. n. [sijpen, Teut.] To ooze or 
drain out slowly. Grose. 

wal gn oP vbamethgece cigov, Gr.; sipho, oe 

ipe through whi are conveyed. 
Thomson 


‘SI/PID*, sip/-pld. a. [an old form of sapid.] Sa- 
‘ou ‘ocke. 


voury. ram, 
SIPPER, sip’-par. 98. n. s. One that sips. 
SI/PPET, sip’-plt. 99. n. s. [sop, sip, sippet.] A small 


. Milton. 

Sr UIS*, sV’-kwis. n.s. [Lat. meaning, if any one.) 
An advertisement or notification. ec word is 
still used when a candidate for holy orders causes 

_ notice to be given of his intention, to inquire if 
there be any impediment that may 
against him; and a certificate is then given ac- 

preyit p. Hall. 

SIR, sar. 109. n. s. [sire, Fr.] The word of respect 
in compellation. . The title of a knight 
or baronet. Baron. Peraecty the title of a priest, 
Spenser. It is sometimes used for man. Shak. A 
title given to the loin of beef, which one of our 
kings knighted in a fit of good humour. Addison, 

SIRE, slre. n.s. [sire, Fr. ; senior, Lat.] ‘The word 
of respect in addressing the king. A father. Shak. 
It is used in common speech of beasts ; as, The 
horse had a good sire, but a bad dam. It is used 
in composition : as, pentete, great-grand-sire. 

To SIRE, sire. v.a. To beget; to produce. Shak- 


re. 
SUREN §, sl’-rén. n.s. [syer, Heb.] A goddess who 
enticed men by singing, and devoured them; any 
mischievous, alluring woman. Sh . 
SI'REN®*, si’-rén. a. Alluring; bewitching like a 


siren. Hammond. 

To SVRENIZE*, si’-rén-lze. v.n. To practise the 
allurements of a siren. Cockeram. 

SIRVASIS, sé-ri’-d-xs. 135, 503. n. s. [cxpfacis.] An 
inflammation of the brain and its membrane, 
through an excessive heat of the sun. Dict. 


SF RIUS, sir'-ré-ds. n. s. eo The r. 
SIRLOIN, sfr’-ldin. n. s. The loin of beef. See Sir. 
SIV’ RNAME*. See Surnnam 


rE. 
SIRO‘CCO, sé-rbk/-kd. 2. s. [Ital.] The south-east 
or Syrian wind. Milton 


SI’RRAH, s&r’-ra. 92. n. 8. [sir, ha ‘] A compella- 
tion of reproach and insult. Shakspeure. 


KO This iea corruption of the first magnitude, but too 
qoverel and inveterate to be remedied. Mr. Sheri- 
jan, 


Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Perry, || 


pronounce it as I have done. « Johnston, alone, pro- 
nounces it as if written serrah ; and Mr. Elphinston, 
use it is derived from sir and the interjection ah, 


says it ought to havo the first syllable like sir—See t 


quotation under the word shire. 


pl. ruddle. ; 
yess v. a. [sinuo, Lat.] To | 


sip/-ndr. v.n. To act the part of a 4s }, { sir/-rip. 166. [sir’-rip, Perry.] Sn. Py 


{Arabick.] The juice of vegetables boiled with 


SVRUPED, she-rapt, 359. a. Sweet, like sirup; be- 
dewed with sweets. Drayton. 

SVRUPY, sir’-rip-e. a. Resembling sinfp. Mortimer 

SISE, size. n. s. [contracted from assize.} Donne. 

SVSKIN, sis’-kin. n.s. [suytken, Teut.] A bird; 
the greenfinch. T'ransl. of Buffon. 

SI’ R $, sis’-tdr. 98. n. s. [ppeortep, Sax. ; zus- 
ter, Dutch.] A woman born of the same parents ; 
correlative to brother. Shak. Woman of the same 
faith ; a Christian. One of the same nature ; bu 
man being. ii, A female of the same kind. 
Shak. of the same kind; one of the same 
condition. Dryden. 

SISTER-IN-LAW, sis’-tdr-in-law. n.s. A husband 
or wife’s sister. Ruth, i. 

To SI'STER*, sis’-tdr. v.a. To resemble closely. 


SI : 
To SVSTER‘, sis’-tar. v. n. To be akin ; to be near 


to. ape toes 
SI’STERHOOD, sls‘-tdr-hdd. 2.s. The office or 
duty of a sister. Daniel. A set of sisters. Bp. Hall. 
A number of women of the same order. 
SYSTERLY, sis’-tir-lé. a. Like a sister ; becoming 


a sister. : 

To SIT §, sit. v. n. preterit J sat. [sitan, Goth.; pit- 
can, Sax.; setten, ra To rest upon the but- 
tocks. May. To perch. ,vi. To be ina - 
state of rest, or i . Milton. To be in any 

local position. Shak. To rest as a weight or bar- 

then. Bp. Taylor. To settle; to = isa-8808 
o - 


Ey yg 3 to I ganna ot xvii. kh 

; to be, with respect to fitness or unfitness, 

n old Fr.] Spenser. To 
painted. Garth. Tobe 


tum or indecorum.  [sied, 
be placed in order to 
in any situation or condition. Bacon. To be con- 
, a8 an assembly of a publick or authoritative 
kind; to hold a session : as, The parliament sits ; 
The last general council sate at Trent. To be 
placed at the table. St. Luke, xxii. To exercise 
authority. Dan. vii. _'To be in any solemn assem- 
bly as a member. 1 Mace.— T° sit doen. To be- 
gina 5 Clarendon. To rest; to cease as sat- 
isfied. Rogers. To settle ; to fix abode. Spenser. 
To sit out. 'To be without engagement or employ- 
ment. Bp. Sanderson, To su up. To rise from 
lying to sitting. St. Luke, vii. To watch ; not to 
0 to bed. B. Jonson. 
0 SIT, sit. v.a. To keep the seat upon. Prior. To 
place on a seat. Shak. To be settled to do busi- 


ness. Addison. 
|SITE 4, site. n.s. [situs, Lat.] Situation; local posi- 
tion. Fairfax. 
SI’TED*, si’-téd. a. Placed; situated. S ; 
SI'TFAST, sit’-fast. n. s. [set and fast.) A hard knob 
si ores under the sadd i la SF i 
, sith, junct, [yidde, Sax.) Since; seeing 
git Fate oh J Ob : | 
5. n.s. Time. . ed 
Es, siTHe. n. s. 


SITHE$, or SCYTH 1 hg Sax. 
The instrument of mowing ; a crooked blade joi 


atright angles to a lo 
SIT ES sitne. pi 
Shakespeare. 
SITHED*, sirn’d. a. Armed with sithes. Dr. 
Warton. 
|SI'THEMAN?®, sirue/-min. n.s. One who uses a 
sithe ; a mower. Peacham. 
\SYTHENCE. ed. [p13¥8an, pr38en, Sax} Since ; 
| in latter times. Spenser. 
iSV'TTER, sit’-:dr. 98. n. s. One that sits. Bacon. One 
| that watches, or s not to bed. Benmont and 
| Fletcher. A bird that broods. Mortimer. 
SYVTTING, sit’-ting. 410. n. s. The poswure of sitting 
onaseat. The act of resting on aseat. Psalm 
A time at which one exhibits himself to a painter 
Dryden, A = assembly. Shak. A 


‘o cut down with a sithe. 


. SKE 


SKI 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—tibe, thb, ball ;—éi! ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 
course of study unimtermitied. Locke, A time for | SK'EGGER, skig’-gir. 98. ns. Lit salmon. 


which one sits, as at play, or work, or a visit. 
har Incubation. ison. 

SI’'TUATE 4, sit’-tshd-ate. 463. part. a. fete Lat.] 
Placed, with respect to any thing else. Bacon. 
Placed ; consisting. Milton. 

SITUA’TION, sit-tshd-d’-shin. n, s. [Fr.] Local re- 
a position, Addison. Condition ; state. Rogers. 

em State; circumstances: used of persons 
iu a dramatick scene. 

SIX 4, siks. a. (ryx, Sax.] Twice three ; one more 
than five. Dryden. 

SLX*, siks. n. s. The number six. Brown. 

SLX and Seven. To be at six and seven, is to be in a 
state of disorder and confusion. Bacon. 

SI/XFOLD*, siks’-Old. a. [pyx-peald, Sax.] Six 


. times told. 
SIXPENCE, stks’-pénse. n.s. [six and pence.] A 


coin ; half a shilling. Shakspeare. 
SVXPENNY®, ko’pland. a. Worth sixpence. 


reston. 

PEXSOWRE, siks’-skére. a. Six times twenty. San- 
s. 

SIXTEEN, siks’-téén. a. [puxcyne, Sax.] Six and 


ten. 
SIXTEENTH, siks’-tdénth. a. 
The sixth after the tenth; the ordinal of sixteen. 


1 Chron. xxiv. 

SIXTH, siksth. a. [ixca, Sax.] The first after the 
fifth ; the ordinal of six. Bacon. 

SIXTH, siksth. n. s. A sixth part. Cheyne. 

SIXTHLY, siksth’-Ié. ad. In the sixth place. 


Bacon, 

SV XTIETH, siks’-té2th. 279. a. [pixceoxoda, 
Sax.) The tenth six times repeated; the ordinal 
of = ees: ' 

SUXTY, siks’-té. 2. [p1xc1y, Sax.] Six times ten. 


"SVYZABLE*, si’-zA-b). a. Of considerable bulk. 
Hurd 


SIZE tree, n. Rigas from — , Lat.; or from 
assize, Fr. ; Quantit superficies ; com- 
perative magnitude.” Shak. [assee old Fr) A 
settled quantity. Shak. Figurative bulk ; condition. 
Swift. [sisu, Ital.] Any viscous or glutinous sub- 


stance. 

To SIZE, size. v.a. To swell ; 
of, Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘To adjust, or 
according to size. Hudibras. [from assise.] ‘Po 
settle; to fix. Bacon. To cover with glutinous 


matter ; to besmear with size. Sir W. Petty. 
SIZEABLE, si-zA-bl. a. Reasonably bulky ; of just 
Arbuthnot 


ss to others, . 

SV’'ZED, sizd. 359. a. Having a icular magni- 
tude. Locke. tal ale “ 
SI’ZER, si’-zar. 98. n. 8. A certain rank 
SE/RVITOR, sér’-vé-tar. 166.§ of students in the 

university of Cambridge. Bp. Corbet. 

SVZERS, siz/-zdrz. n.s. See Scissor. Tusser. 
SI’ZINESS, sl-zé-nés. n. s. Glutinousness ; viscosi- 


ty. ; 
sVZy, -2¢. a. Viscous ; glutinous. Arbuthnot. 
SKA/DDLE §, skad’-dl. a. s. [peadutypye, Sax.} 
Hurt; damage. Dict. 
SKA/DDLE®, skid’-dl. a. Mischievous; ravenous. 
SKA'DDONS, skfd’-danz. n.s. The embryos of 
SKAIN, 24, [ Fr] Ak 
AIN, n,s. [escaigne, Fr. not 
SKEIN, ieee 20.3 o- Meeal ef sik wannd 
and doubled. Shakspeare. 
SKAINSMATE, skanz’-mate. n. s. A messmate ; a 


companion, Shakspeare. 
SKATE, skate. n. s. A sort of shoe armed with iron, 


to increase the bulk 


for sliding on the ice. See Scate. 
To SKATE, skate. v. a. To slide on skates. 
SKATE, skate. n.s. A flat sea-fish. 


SKEAN, skéne. n. s.[pezen, Sax.] A short sword ; 


a knife. Spenser. 
SKEEL*, keel, n. s. (schale, Germ.] A shallow, 


wooden vessel for holding milk or cream. Grose. | 


.n.s. A wild plum 


SKEG, skég 


ixceoda, Sax.] | 
(ri a, ] 


a 
|| SKEW §*, ski. a. [skiav 
distorted 


SKEIN, skAne. 249. See Sxain 
SKE’LETON, skél’-lé-tan. 166. n. s. [exederds.] [In 
anatomy.],'The bones of the body preserved to- 
her, as much as can be, in their natural situation. 
incy. ‘Tle compages of the principal parts 


Hile. 

eet Te aces n, ‘. — Fr.; schelm, 

erm. villain; a scoundrel. Biograph. Brit. 

SKEP, skép. n.s. A sort of basket, bhai at the 
bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 
[rcep, Sax.] T'usser. In Scotland, the reposito- 
ries where the bees lay their honey. 

SK’EPTICK §, skép’-tik. gy Sag SciRRHUS,] 7.8. 
[exerrixds, Gr. 3 sceptique, Fr.] One who doubts, 
or pretends to doult, of every thing. Bp. Hall.— 
[Notwithstanding the authority of Dr. Soinsou in 
phar, skeplick, skepticol, &c., the old form of 

ick, &c., maintains its ground, T'odd.—Skep- 
tick is the tay yf of the dictionaries of Ken- 
rick, Siwridan, Perry, Jones, &c.; but ick is 
pa by Walker and Fulton and Knight.} 

SKE’/PTICAL, skép’-té-kAl. a. Doubtful ; pretend- 
ing to universal doubt. Bentley. 

SKE/PTICALLY*, skap/-1é-kal-le, ad, With 
doubts; in a wipe tay manner. Goodman. 

ger phate pe! p’-ié-sizm. n. s. [scepticisme, Fr.] 

nive } pretence or profession of unjver- 
sa] doubt. D an 

To SKE’PTICIZE*, skép’-td-slze. v. ». To pre- 
tend to doubt of every thing. Ld. Shaftesbury. 

To SKETCH §, skétsh. v. a. [schetsen, Dutch.] To 
draw, by tracmg the outline. Watts. To plan, 
CLS the first or principal notion. D 

8 , Skétsh. m. 8. [schets, Dutch.) An outline ; 

h draught ; a first plan. Addison. 

iev, or skaev, Dan.} Oblique ; 

SKEW*®, ski. ad. Awry. 

To SKEW, ska. v. a. To look obliquely upon ; 
Sealy to notice slightly. Beawm. F'Te 

_ or form in an oblique way. 1 Kings, vi. ’ 
EW?, ski. v. x. To walk obliquely : still ysed 

in some of the north. L’ , 

SKE/WER §, skire. 265. n. s. [skere, a A 
wooden or iron pin, used to keep meat in 


Dryden. 
To SKE'WER, skire. 98. v.a. To fasten with 


skewers. 
SKIFF §, skiff. n. s. [schiff, Germ. ; esquif, Fr. 5 sca- 
, Lat.] A small, light boat, Brown. 
o SKIFF*, skiff. v.a. To pass over in a small, 
Beaumont and Fletcher 


light boat. i 
SKTLFUL arp a. [skill and full.} rene 
uali with skill ; possessing any art; ; 
atte: © Cheon. ab nial , 
SKILFULLY, skil’-fl-é. ad. With skill; with art; 
with uncommon — ; dexterously, Si 
SKI/LFULNESS, skif’-ffl-nés. n.s, Art; 


dexterousness. 

SKILL 6, skil. n. s. [skil, Icel.] Knowledge 
practice or art; readiness in an ctice ; kno 
edge ; dexterity ; artfulness. . Any cu- 
lar art. Hooker. Reason; cause. [pcyle, Sax.) 


Mi ; 
To SKILL, skil. v.n. [skilia, Icel.] To be knowing 
in; to be dexterous at; to know how. ser. 
To differ ; to make difference ; to interesi ; to mat- 


ter. Hooker. 

To SKILL*, skil. v.a. To know; to understand, 

SKI'LLED, skil’d. 359. a. ing ; dexterous ; 
acquainted with. Ailton. ma 

SKILLESS, skil’-lés. a. Wanting skill; artless, 
Sidney. Ob. J. 

SKILLET, skil’-lit. 99. n. s. [escuellette, Fr.] A smalr 
kettle or boiler. Shakspeare. 

SKILT, skilt. n. s. Difference. Cleaveland, 

To SKIM §, skim. v.a. rly to scum, from scum ; 
escume, Fr.) To clear off from the posed part, by 
passing a vessel a oo the surface. Prior 


lity 5 


know! 


SKI 


SLA 


FP 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ~— 


To take by skimming. Dryden. To brush the sur- 
face slightly ; to pass very near the surface. Dry- 
den. "To cover superficially. Dryden. 

To SKIM, skim. v.n. ‘To pass lightly ; to glide along. 


Addison. 


SKI’MBLESKAMBLE, skim‘-bl-skAm-bl. a. [b. 
reduplication from scamble.] Wandering; wi 
Shakspeare. 

SKIMMER, skim’-mar. 98. n. s. A shallow vessel 
with which the scum is taken off. Mortimer. One 
who skims over a book or subject: a ludicrous 


word. Skelton. 

SKIMMI’LK, skim-milk’. n.s. Milk from which the 
cream has been taken. King. 

SKIN 64, skiy. n. s. [skind, Dan.] The natural cover- 
ing of the flesh. It consists of the cuticle, outward 
skin, or scarf skin, which ts thin and insensible, and 
the cudis, or inner skin, extremely sensible. Harvey. 
Hide ; pelt; that which is taken from animals to 
make parchment or leather. Chapman. The body ; 
8 sag in ludicrous speech. L’Estrange. A 

usk. 

To SKIN, skin. v.a. To flay ; to strip or divest of the 
skin. Ellis. Too cover with the skin. Shak. To 
cover superficially. Addison. 


SKI'NDEEP*, skin’-déép. a. Slight; superficial. 
Feltham. 
SKI'NFLINT, skin’-flint. n. s. [skin and flint.) A 


pigardly rson. 

RKINK §, skingk. n. s. [pcenc, Sax.] Drink; any 
thing potable. ae yp Bacon, 

To SKINK, skingk. 406. v, n. [pcencan, Sax.] To 
serve drink. 

SKI/NKER, sklogk’-dr. n. s. One that serves drink. 
Shakspeare. ; 

SKIN LESS®, skin’-lés. a. Having a slight skin : as, 


the skinless pear. 
SKINNED, skin’d. 359. a. Having skin; hard ; cal- 


lous. Sharp. 
SKINNER, skin’-ndr. 98. ».s. A dealer in skins, 


or Pe 

SKI/NNINESS, skin/-né-nés. n.s. The quality of 
being skinny. 

SKINNY, skin’-né. a. Consisting only of skin; | 
en flesh. Shakspeare. 

To SKIP §, skip. v. n. [skopa, Icel.] To fetch quick 
bounds ; to pass by quick leaps; to bound lightly | 
and joyfully. Jer. xlviiii— T’o skip over. To pass. 

To SKIP, skip va, To mi Shakspeare | 

, SkIp. v.a. Lo miss; to pass. . 

SKIP, skip.n.s. A light leap or bound. Sidney. | 

SKI’PJACK. skip’-jak. n.s. An upstart. Martin. 

SKI/PKENNEL, skip’-kén-nil. n.s. A lackey; a 
footboy. 

SKIPPER, skip’-pir. 98. n. s. A dancer. Huloet. A 
roungling ; a thoughtless person. Shak. [schipper, 

utch.] A om tr geipd a shipboy. Congreve. The 

hornfish, so called iu some places. 

wa el akip'-pét. a. s. A small boat. Spenser. 


SKIPPINGLY*, sklp’-ping-I8. ad. By skips and 
leaps. Hotcell. Piping eas 

To SKIRL*, skérl. 
SHRILL. 





SKIRMISH), skér-mlsh, 108. n. s. (schirmen, | 
Germ. ; skermuche, old Fr.] A slight fight: less |) 


than a set battle. Potter. A contest; a conteution. 


Shak. i! 


spear. 

To SKURMISH, skér’-mish. v. n. [esearmoucher, 
Fr.] ‘To fight loosely; to fight in parties before or 
afier the shock of the main battle. Fairfax. 


SKI/RMISHING*, skér’-mish-ing. n. s. Act of fight- \ 


ing loosely. Bp. Taylor. 
SKI/RMISHER, skér’-mish-tr, n.s. He who skir- 


mishes. Barret 





To SKIRR, skér. v.a. [exipw.] ‘To scour ; to ram: | 


ble over in order to clear, Shakspeare. 
garage skér. v.n. To scour; to scud; to run! 
m baste, ‘ 


BKIRT $, skért. 


i Shakspeare. 1 
SKI/RRET, skér’-rit. 99. n. s. A plant. Mortimer. | 
\j 


108. n. s. [shoerte, Swed.) “The 


SKIM¢®, skim. n. s. Scum; refuse. Bryskett. 





loose edge of a garment; that which hangs 
loose below the walt. 1 Sam. Se 'The edge vt 
any part of the dress. Addison. Edge; margin ; 
border; extreme part. Spenser. 

To SKIRT, skért. v. a. To border; to run along the 


ore: Carew, 

SKIT §*, skit. m.s. [skats, Icel.] A light, wantoh 
wench. Jioward. A reflection. [pcitan, Sax.] 
Some jeer, or jibe, cast upon any one. 

To SKIT*, skh. v. a. To cast reflections on. Grose. 

SKI/TTISH §, skittish. a. [skyg, Su. Goth.] Shy ; 
easily frighted. Beawm. and Fi. Wanton ; vola- 
ed hasty 5 precipitate. Shak. Changeable ; 


c .s * 

SKI'TTISHLY, skit’-tish-ié. ad. Wantonly ; uncer- 
tainly; ficklv. 8. : 

SKI/TTISHNESS, skit’-tish-nés. 2. s. Wantonness ; 
fickleness. 

SKI’TTLES*, skit’-tlz. n. s. iw keels or kayles, 
and kettlepins.] Ninepins. Warton. . 

SKONCE, skénse. n.s. See Sconce. Carew. 

SKREEN §, skréén. 246. n. s. [escran, escrein, Fr.} 
A riddle or coarse sieve, Tusser. Any ge bs 
which the sun or weather is kept off. Prior. - 
ter ; concealment. Dryden. 

ToSKREEN, skréén. v.a. To riddle; to sift: a 
term used among masons. To shade from sun, or 
light, or weather. ‘To keep off light or weather. 

den. ‘To shelter ; to . Phillips. 

To SKRINGE*, skrinje. 2 v. a. [perhaps a corru 

To SKRUNGE*, skranje.§ tion of skrew.] To 

ueeze violently. 

SKUE, sku. 335, a. Oblique; sidelong. Bentley. 

To SKUG*, skig. v. a. a corruption of 
skiolka, Su. Goth.] To hide. Grose. 

To SKULK, skalk: v. n. 'To hide; to lurk in fear 
or malice. Dryden. 

SKULL §, skal. n. s. [skiola, Icel.] The bone that 
encloses the head: it is made up of several pieces, 
which, being joined together, form a considerable 
cavity, which contains the brain as in a box, and it 
is proportionate to the bigness of the braip. Quin- 

| ceole, Sax.] A shoal. Walton. 

SKU’ sLCAP, skal’-kap. n.s, A headpiece. A plant. 

SKUTE*, skite. n. te Dutch.} A boat or 
smal! vessel. Sir R. Williams. 

SKY §, skél. 160. n. s. [aky, org The region which 
surrounds this earth beyond the atmosphere. It 
is taken for the whole region without the earth. 
Milton. The heavens. Shak. The weather; the 
climate. Addison. [sky, Su. Goth.] A cloud; a 
shadow, Gower. 

SKY’‘COLOUR, skél’-kal-dr. n. s. Anazure colour ; 
the colour of the sky. Bowe. 

SKY’COLOURED, ské/-kal-drd. a. Blue ; azure; 
like the sky. Addison. 

aso alas , skél-dide. a. Coloured like the sky. 

ope. 

SKY‘ED, skékle. 359. a. Enveloped by the skies. 
Thomson. 

SKY’‘EY, skél-¢. «. [from sky.] Ethereal. Shak. 

SKY‘ISH, skéi'-ish. a. Coloured by the ether; ap 

reaching the sky. Shakspeare. 


vt. n. To scream out. See I SKY'LAR <, skéV-lark. n.s. A lark that mounts 


and sings, Spectator. 
SKY LIGHT, skél’-lite. n.s. A window placed in 
a rcom, not laterally, but in the ceiling. not, 
SKY'ROCKET, skél-rdk-it. ns. A kind of fire- 
aes which flies high, and burns as it flies, Ad- 
40on, 
SLAB 6, slAb. a. Thick ; viscous ; glutinous. Shak. 
SLAB, slab. nis. A puddle. Erefyn. A plane of 
stone : as,a marble slab, The outside plank of a 
wae of timber when sawn into boards. Ray. 
o SLA’BBER, slab’-bar, or, sléb/-bar, v. mn. [siab- 
ben, slabberen, 'Teut.] To sup up hastily. Burret. 
To smear with spittle, Arbuthnot. To shed; to 
spill. T'wsser. 


Xp The second sound of this word is by much the more 


usual one; but, as it is in direct opposition to the or- 
thography, it ought to be discountenaneed, and the a re- 
stored to its true sound. gaa usage seems somewhat 


SLA 


SLA 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


« Inclined to this reformation, and every lover of correct- 
ness ought to favour it. W. 


To SLA‘BBER, slab/-bar. v.n. To let the spittle || SLA 


fall from the mouth; to drivel. To shed or pour 
any ry 4 

SLA‘BBERER, slab’-bar-dr. 98. n. s. One who slab- 
bers; an idiot, 

SLA‘/BBY, slab’-bd. a. Thick; viscous. Wiseman. 


Wet; po & in low language. Gay. 
SLACK § slik. a. [pleac, Sax.; suk, Su. Goth. ; 
skeken, Icel.] Not tense; not hard drawn; loose. | 


Arbuthnot, — Relaxed; weak; not holding fast. 


To SLA‘NDER 4, slan’-dir. 78. r. a. [esclandre, old 
Fr.] ‘To censure falsely ; to belie. 2 . xix. 

\NDER, slin’-dar. n. s. False invective. Shak, 
Disgrace; reproach. Shak. Disreputation; ill 
name. She e. 

SLA/‘NDERER, slin’-dar-fr. n. s. One who belies 
another ; one who lays false imputations on anoth- 
er. te Taylor. 

SLA'NDEROUS, slin’-dér-s. 314. a. Uttering re- 

oachful falsehoods. Shak, Containing reproach- 
11 falsehoods ; calumnious. Spenser. Scandalous. 
Homilies. 


Zeph. iii. Remiss; not diligent; not eager; not|| SLA’/NDEROUSLY, sldn‘-dér-ds-lé. ad. Calumni- 


fervent. Hooker. Not violent; not rapid. Chaucer. | 


Not intense. Mortimer. i 
J'o SLACK, slik. : vn. [ylactan, Sax.) || 


To be remiss ; to || 


To SLA‘CKEN, slak’-kn. 103. 
neglect. Deut. xxiii. To lose the power of cohe- 
sion. Moxon. To abate. Milton. To languish; 
to fail ; to flag. Necessary Erudit. of a Christ, Man. 

To SLACK, slak. v.a. To loosen ; to make 

To SLA/CKEN, slAk/-kn. § less tight. Dryden. To 
relax; to remit. Davies, To ease; to mitigate. 
Spenser. ‘To remit for want of eagerness. B. Jon- 
son. ‘To cause to be remitted; to make to abate. | 

. To relieve; to unbend. Denham. To) 
withhold ; to use less liberally. Shak. ‘To crum-) 
ble ; to deprive of the power of cohesion. Morti-| 
mer. To neglect. Shak. To 
less quick or forcible. Addison. 

SLACK, sldk. n.s. [from To slake.] 
coal broken in small parts: as, Slacked lime turns | 


to ase 

SLACKS, slik. ns. A valley or small, shallow dell. | 
Grose. 

SLA‘CKLY, sl&k’-Ié. ad. [pleaclice, Sax.] Loosely ; 
not tightly; not closely. Negligently; remissly. | 
Shak. Tardily. Cotgrave. 

SLA/CKNESS, slik’-nés. n. s. [pleacneyrye, Sax.] | 
Looseness; not tightness. Negligence; inatien- | 
tion; remissness. Hooker. ardiness. Sharp.| 





Weakness ; 

SLADES®, side. n. s. [pled, Sax]. A flat piece of | 
procs lying low moist; @ 
ey. Drayton. 


SLAG siig. n. ». The dross or recrement of metal. 


oyle. 

SLAIE, sth. n. aad Sax.] A weaver's reed. 

SLAIN, slane. The part. pass. of slay. [ylayen, 
Sax.] Isa. Ixvi. 

To SLAKE §,slake. v. a. [slaecka, deal) To quench; 
to extinguish. Spenser. It is used of lime ; so that 
it is uncertain whether the —— notion of to} 
slack or slake lime, be to powder or quench it. 
Woodward. 


There is ggg pronunciation of this word like 
the word slack. This is the word, as Dr. Johnson ob- | 
serves, from which it is evidently derived : but, as it has 
acquired a distinct and 7 dst sem it is with | 

eat propriety that it differs a little from its original, | 
th in orthography and pronunciation. 

All our orthodpists unite in pronouncing this word regu- 
larly; but, as Mr. Smith observes, bricklayers and their 
labourers universally pronounce it with the short a, | 
as if written slack ; and it may be added, that the cor- 
rectest speakers, when using the participial adjective 
in the words unslaked lime, pronounco the a in the 
same manner; but this ought tobe avoided. W. 


To SLAKE, sldke. v. n. 
To grow less tense; to 





relaxed. Davies. To 


fi 
abate. Barret. To go out; to be extinguished. || SLA’7TTERNLY*, 


Brown. } 

SLAKE*. n. s. See Stack. 

To SLAM, slim. v. a. [slaemra, Icel.] To slaug 
to crush; to beat or cuff a person ; to push violent- 
ly : as, He slam’d-to the door.—A word used only 
in low conversation. Grose. 

SLAM#, slim. n. s. Defeat: applied, at cards, to the 


hier; 


adversary who has not reckoned a single point. | 


al Songs. 
stLA’MKIN slim/-kin. n. 8. [perhaps 
SLA/MMERKIN®, slAm’-mar-kin. § from the Germ. 


schiam.] A slatteruly woman; a (rollop. 





repress 5 to make || 


Small coal ; || 








a ere from slack.] || SLA’TT 


|| SLA’TY, 
Wi 





ously; with false reproach. Spenser. 

SLA iN DEROUSN EBS*, acted. n, s. State 
or quality of being reproachful. Seott. 

SLANG, sling. The preterit of sling. 1 Sam. xvii. 

SLANK, slingk. n. s. An herb. Ainsworth. 


| SLANT §, slant. 78. to [slant, Swed.] Ob- 


SLA‘NTING §,slanv-ing. 
perpendicular. Milton. 
To SLANT®, slint. v. a. To turn aslant or aside. 
Fuller. 
serv ota slint’-ing. nm. s. Oblique remark. 
uller. 

SLA/NTLY, slint’-ld. 78. gas. Obliquely ; not 

SLA/NTWISE, sliat’-wize. perpendicularly ; 
slope. T'usser. 

SLAPS, slip. n.s. [schlap, Germ.] A blew ; r- 
ly with the hand open, or with something rather 
broad than sharp. Milton. 

SLAP, slip. ad. With a sudden and violent blow. 
Arbuthnot. 

To SLAP, slap. v. a. To strike with a slap. Prior. 

SLAPDA/‘SH, slip-dash’. interj. [or ad.] [from slap 
and dash.] All atonce. Prior. A low word. 

agp it slipe. a. Slippery; and also smooth. 


lique; not direct; not 


rose. 

To SLASH §, sl4sh. rv. a. [slasa, Icel.] To cut; to 
cut with long cuts. Sir 7’. Herbert. To lash. 
King. ‘To cause w make a sharp sound. More. 


not force; not intenseness. Brerewood. |; To SLASH, slish. v. x. To strike at random with a 


sword; to lay about him. Spenser. 


ittle den or val-|| SLASH, slish. n.s. Cut; wound. Clarendon. A cut 


in cloth. Shakspeare. 

To SLAT*. See To SLaTTeER. 

SLATCH, slAtsh. n. s. [a sea term.] The middle 
part of a rope or cable that hangs down loose. 
Bailey. A transitory breeze of wind; an interval 
of fair weather : a sea term. Sir H. Shere. 

SLATE 4, slate. 2.8. [esclate, Fr. ; slaihts, M. Goth. 
A gray stone, easily broken into thin plates, whicl, 
are used to cover houses, or to write upon. ; 

To SLATE, slate. vr. a. To cover the roof; to tile. 
a 

To SLATE®, shite. : v. n. [perhaps from yletinye, 


To SLETE®, sléte.§ Sax.] To set a dog loose at 
any thing, as sheep, swine, &c. E 
SLATER. sld’-tdr. 98. n. s. One who covers with 


slates or tiles. 

To SLA‘TTER §*, slit’-tdr. v. 2. [sladde, Icel. and 
O. Sueth.] To be slovenly and dirty. Ray. To 
be careless or awkward ; to spill carelessly. 

SLA/TTERN, slAt’-tarn, 98. n. s. A woman negli- 
gent, not elegant or nice. ibras, 

To SUA’TTERN®, slat’-térn. v. a. To consume 
carelessly or negligently. Ld. Chesterfield. 

ERN LY*, slAt’-tdrn-lé. a. Not clean ; slov- 


enly, LH. Chesterfield. 
slit’-tdrn-lé. ad. Awkwardly ; 
negligently. Ld, Chesterfield. 
sli/-té. a. Having the nature. of slate. 
‘oodward. 
SLA‘UGHTER§, slAw’-tdr. 213, 390. n.s. [on- 
lauyc, Sax.] Massacre ; destruction by the sword. 


To SLAUGHTER, slAw’-tar, v.a. To massacre ; 
to slay; to kill with the sword. Shak. To kill 
beasts for the butcher. 

P-AUGHIERER, T-cctoegia n. s. One em- 

loyed in killing. ; 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE, slaw’-tdr-hddse. on. a 


/ 


SLE SLE 


TP 559.—Faite, far, fall, fAt;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 
House in which beasts are killed for the butcher. || SLEEP, sitép. n. 5. [slep 


Shaks 
SLA'UGHT TERMAN, slaw’-tir-min. n. s. One emg 
ROUS, slaw’-tar-ds. a. Destructive; ; 


SLAUGHTER 

SLAVE}, slave. a. s. fesclare Fr.] One manci — 
to a master ; not a freeman; a dependant. 
One that has lost the power of resistance. Waller. 
Proverbially for the lowest state of life. Nelson. 

To SLAVE*, slave. v.a. To enslave. Feltham. 


To ag er ‘slave. v.n. To drudge ; to moil; to 

SLA/VEBORN*, slave’-bérn. a. Not inheriting liber- 
ty. Drummond. 

SUA ELIEE, slave’-like. a. Becoming a slave. 


SLAVERS. sliv’-fr. 98. n. s. — Lat. ; slafe, 
ae. Sg ee runuing from the mouth; drivel. 


Tr: SLAY a essai n. To se oanares with 
spittle. Shakspeare. To emit spitt 
To she lage slav’-dr. v. a. To smear with drivel. 


SLANERER, sldv’-dr-dr, 98. n.s. [slabbaerd, Datch.} | 
ae who cannot hold his spittle; a driveller; an 


SLA'VERINGLY®, sldv’-dr-Ing-lé. ad. With slaver, 
or drivel* Colgrave, 

SLA‘VERY, sla’-var-4. 557. n. s. Servitude ; the con- 
dition of a slave ; 3. the offices of a slave. K Charles. 

gots — a. Servile ; mean; base ; 5 de- | 


sia’visitLy, ’-vish-lé. ad. Servilely ; meanly. | 
SLAVISHNESS, sli/vish-nés. n. ¢. Servility 


meaaness. F otherby. 








A 





To SLAY §, sid. 220, v. a. preter. slew ; part. 
slain. (slahan, Got. pias, Sax) Toil ; tobuich- | 
er; to pul to deat . 

SLA 0. See SLEY | 


SLAYER, sl sla’-dr. "98. n. s. Killer; murderer; de- 
stroye 

SLEAVES aleee. slddv. n. s. [slefa, Icel.] The ravelled, 
knotty part of the silk, which gives great trouble to 
the knitter or weaver. 

To yer A er sléév. v. a. To separate into threads ; 
to slei 

SLE/AVED*, sev or sié’-véd. a. Raw ; not spun; 
MEARE aide olinshed. 

ge ea sié’-zé. 227.4. Weak ; wanting substance 
lowell 

SLED §, sléd. n.s. [slad, Dan.; sledde, — A 

drawn without wheels. P. Fletcher 
sLEDDED, sléd’-did. 99. a. Mounted on a sled. || 


DCE, cidd 
SLED slad He. n. s. [rlecs, rege Sex} 3 alee | 
» Icel.] A e, heavy hammer. Spenser. 

et ‘A large, wheels, fa with very low bad 

ro a sled. Mortimer. 

SLEEK §, sleek. 246. a. [sleyel oand slicht, Teut] | 
Smooth ; nitid; glossy. Not rough ; not | 
harsh. Milton. i 

SLEEK®, sléék. n.s. That which makes smooth ; | 
varnish. T'ransl. of Boccalini. Ob. T’. I 

To SLEEK, sléék. v.a. Tocomb smooth andeven. B. 
Jonson. ‘To render soft, smooth, or glossy. Shak. 

SLEE/KLY, sléek’-ld. ad. Smoothly ; glossily. Shak. 

SLEE/KNESS*, sléek/-nés. n. s. Smoothness. Felt- | 


SLEWKSTONE, slétk’/-stdne. n.s. A smoothing | 
SLEEF’KY*, ie a. Of a sleek or smooth ap-| 
homson. 








earri 





arance. |S 
Ts SLEEPS s . U6. v. n. [slepan, Goth. ; ploe-' 
pan, Sax.] Tota e rest, by suspension of the men- | 
tal and powers. ’ Shak. Torest ; to be mo- 


corporal 
tionless, Shak. To live thoughuessly, Atterbury. 
To be dead: death being a state from which man 
will some time awake. 1 Thessal. 'T'o be inatten- 
tive; not vigilant. Shak. To be unnotice’, or un- 
atiended : as, The matter sleeps. 


aap ; Fees Gaz.) Re- 
3 Test; suspension o' — 
cd : slumber. Bacon. 
SLEE’PER, sitép’-dr. 98. x. s. [plepe 
who sleeps ; 3 one who is not awake. Bice A no 
inactive drone. Grew. That which lies ‘dormant, 
or without effect. Bacon. A fish. Ainsworth. {In 
architecture.) A strip of solid timber (or some sub- 
stantial subelliae) which lies on the ground to sup- 


the j oe of a floor. eg 
s paltahy *, sléép’-fal. a prul, Sax.) Over- 
Foserce y desire to sleep. Se 
) EE PFU: NESS*, slép’ Yfhil-nds. n. s. [plapyul- 
, Sax. os desire to sleep. 
SLER PIL. siédp’-é-lé, ad . Drowsily ; ; with desire 


to amg Dully ; 3 lazily. Raleigh. Stupidly. At- 


SLEF PINESS, slétp/-¢-nés. n. s. Drowsiness ; dis- 
— to sleep ; inability to keep awake. Ar- 


perme ta iepiy b ng. 
— P- The state 


“SLEP! PL ESS, slee slétp/-lés. a. Wanting sleep ; always 
awake. Milton 


SLEE PLESSNESS®, slétp’-lés-nés. n. s. Want ot 


slee 
SLEEPY, sky a. Drowsy ; di to ae 
Mirror for lagistrates, Not aw Shak. 
iferous; somniferous; causing lees. ‘Afilton. 
ll; lazy. Shakspeare. 
|SLEETS, last, 246. n.s. [slud, Dan. ; sletta, Icel.] 
A kind of smooth, small hail or snow, not falling i in 
a but single particles. Dryden. Shower of 
ay thing falling thick. Milton. 
To SLEE ET, sléét. v. . ‘To suow in small particles 
intermixed with rain. 
SLEE’‘TY, sléét’-4. a. Bringing sleet. Warton. 
SLEEVE {, slév. 246. n.s. [rlyp, Sax. ree pe 
of a garment that covers the arms, 
knot or skein of silk, See Steave.— To leah in 
the sleeve. To laugh unperceived. L’ Est = 
To hang on asleeve. To make dependent. Hi 
—A fish. Ainsworth. 
SLEE’'VED, si#év'd. 359. a. Having sleeves. 
SLEEVELESS, siéév’-lés. a. Wanting sleeves; 
having no sleeves. Donne. Wanting reasonable- 
ness; wanting propriety ; be tae solidity; with- 
out a cover or pretence. B 
To SLEID*, slade. v. a. (trom gH To prepare for 
use in the weaver’s siey or slay. Shakspeare. 
SLEIGHT §, sllte. 253. n.s. [plid, or ply3, Sax.) 
Artful trick ; ee 3 dexterous practice j ; 
as, sleight of hand tricks of a pase This 
is ofien written, but less ee roperly, s Hooker. 
SLEIGHT®, sike. a. [y! 5, Sax.) Deceitful ; artful. 
Milton. MS. Mask of Com 
\ hr = GHTFUL*, sthe’-fal. a. Artiul; cunning. WV. 


rowne. 
‘ig a GHTILY*, slhte’-1é-lé. ad. Craftily ; cunning- 


Huloet 

sUEr GHTY®, sl’-té, a. Shade ; artful. Hudloet. 

SLEIVE*. See Stra 

SLE‘NDER$, slén’ ‘tar, 98. a. [stinder, Dutch.] 
Thin; small in circumference compared with the 
length ; not thick. Milton. Small in the waist ; 
having a fine shape. Milton. Not bulk Bsr 
not strong. Pope. Small ; inconsiderable ; weak 
Hooker. Sparing ; less than enough: as, a sien 
der estate Posy slender parts. S Not amply 
supplied. 
stWNDERLY. slén’-dar-lé. ad. Without balk. 
au miane ; meanly. Haywerd. 

DERNESS, sléiv-ddir-nds. n. s. Thinness; 
cualiaaa of circumference. Pee Want of bolk 
or strength. Arlwhnot hiness; weakness; 
pane ebaaecaa Wi White Want of plenty. 

SLEPT, slépt. The preterit of 


ae 
cage EW, shi. 265. The preterit of y. Knolles. 
LEY §*, sid. n.s. [yle, Sax.] A "wearer's reed. 
Ged ‘sas 


n. s. The state of resting 
not being disturbed, or no- 


SLI 


SLI 


—nd, méve, nér, nbt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 
To SLEY, slh. 269. v. n. To separate ; to part or SLING §, sling. 410. n. s, [sliungu, Su. Goth. ; slin- 


twist into threads ; to sleid. 
To SLICE}, sllse. v. a. [schleissen, Germ. ; ylican, 
poor To cut into flat pieces. Sandys. To cut into 
parts. Cleaveland.» To cut off in a broad piece. 
To cut; to divide. Burnet. 
SLICK, se a s. A ach Sax.] A broad piece cut 
espe eee He sd “akewill 
ina a a a. 
SLICK. a, See ia 
SLID, slid. The preterit of slide. Chapman, 
SLY'DDEN, slid’-d’n. 103. The participle passive of 
slide. Jer. viii. 
To SLYDDER §, slid/-dar. 98. v. n. [plidentan, 
plidpian, Sax. ; slidderen, Teut.) To slide with 
SLIDD R*, | iar. 
5 “ 
SLIYDDERY®, aida. ba. Slippery. Chaucer. 
To SLIDE §, slide. v.n. slid, pret.; slidden, 
{rlidan, ax.] 2g smoothly ; to sli 
Lg ide. Bac: move without change of 


- To pass inadvertently. Ecclus. 
xxviii. To pass unnoticed. Sidney. ae 
along by silent and unobserved 
To pass app and a good fo bad. 
— To pass wi culty o petal ve 
Bs To move upon the ice by a single impulse, 
withoat change of feet. Waller. To fall by errour. 
‘not firm. Thomson. 'To pass with 
ntle bra or flow. i 
. v. a. To pass impercepti atts. 
SLIDE, slide. n. 8. Rows (phbe, PSax] 5 Smooth ad easy 
fe DER, alcdte low ; even course. Bacon. 
SLI'D sll/-ddr. n. s. [rliden, Sax.] The part of 
at 7 DING? a H-lng. m- ao One who sats 
f 7*, sll’ n. 8. Transgression : hence 
backsliding. Sh - 
SLIGHT $~ siite. 


a. ete Page Small ; 
worthless ; inconsiderable. at impor- 
tant; not cogent; weak. oe Negligent ; not 


vehement ; not done with effort. Bacon. Foolish ; 
—, gag Hudibras, Not strong ; thin: as, a 


slig: 

stiGHT, ihe. n. 8. Neglect ; contempt ; act of 
scorn. ronal Artifice ; cunning practice. 
See Sceicut. South. 

SLIGHT*, athe. ad, Slightly. Shakspeare. 

To SLIGHT, slhe. v.a. To on gar to disregard. 
Milton. ‘To throw carelessly. [slichten, 
Dutch.] To overthrow ; to eg Ld. Claren- 
= slight over. "ho treat or perform care- 


Bacon. 

To 0 SLUGHTEN®, sll-tn. r. a. To neglect ; to dis- 

regard. B. Jonson. Ob. T. 

SLI A GHTER, sil’-tdr, 98, n. s. One who disregards. 
a la 

SLIGHTINGLY, sll-ting-lé. os. ad, Without rev- 

with contempt. 

SLIGHTLY, slte'-Ie. ad, Negtigently ; without re- 
rd. Hooker. Scornfully ; eager South, 
eakly ; without force. Milton. ithout worth. 

SLY GHTNESS, slite’-nés. n.s. Weakness; want 

of strength. Ni lig aie want of attention ; want 
of vehemence. 

SLIY'GHTY*, sll’-té. a. Tring; rficial. Echard. 

SLYLY, sll’-lé. ad. [from s Sunniugly 3 with 

amr ss > with wubile covertness. Shak 
SLYLY 
SLIM 6, slim. a. [Icel.; slaemr, Teut.] Weak ; slight; 
unsubstantial. ». Slender; thin of sh 
"rca {stim, Teut. ; and schlim, Germ.] Worth- 


SiMe §, slime. n. s. [plim, Sax.; sligm, Dutch 
Viscous mire; any glutinous substance. Genesis. 

SLI’/MINESS, sll’-mé-nés, n. 8. Viscosity ; gluti- || 
nous matter. Austin. 

SLYMNESS:*, slim’-nés. 1. s. 
being slim. 

SLYMY, sl¥-md. a. 
with slime, Shak. stous ; glutinous. Milton. 

SLINESS, sll’-nés. n. s. [from sly.) Designing ar- 
tifice. Addison. See SLYNxss. 


State or quality of 


primis, Sax.] Overspread || SLI’ PSTRING 
i 


Teut.] A missive weapon made by a stra 
“7 two strings; the tome fe lodged in the rage 4 
and thrown by loosing one of the strings. Job, x 
A throw; a stroke. Milton. A kind of hangi ~ 
nat 7 in which a wvelnoh cage ee 
o SI. ng. v.a. [slinghen, Teut.; ylinyan. 
Sax.] To throw by a sling. To onl yaya 
te oe hang loosely by a pti Dryden. 
To y means of a rope. Dryden 
SLINGER, ‘flag’. 409, 410. n. s. One who slings 


uses the sling. 2 Kings, iii. 
To rappin §, slingk. r. f-3 preter. slunk. [ylincan, 
to steal out of the way. Shak. 


oar lan © sweak ; 
To SLINK, slingk. 


grt hy Mortimer. 
SLINK®, slingk. a. Produced before i iad applied 


to the pomng of a beast. Student, vo 
To SLI p.v.n. [pli an, Sax. oj mpm, Dutch) 
o slide ; 


To slide ; not to tread — prt Ad 
ace. Wise- 
7 esa PTo ide ; 


glide. Sidney. To ware 0 or 

age To sneak ; to slink. 
tedly or meg, gga be y. 
t or errour o creep by 


iO pass unex 
To fall into 
oversight. Pope. To escape; to fall away out of 
the memory. 

To SLIP, slip. v. a. To convey secretly. Arbuthnot. 
To lose by neglige nce. B. Souemn. sale 
from the main bady by laceration. Mortrmer. To 
esc from; to Jeave slily. Shak. To let loose. 


Dryden. To let a loose. Dryden. To throw 
off ay wie Ate that holds one. Swift. To pass over 


Te Site one. ra ‘ea. [pepan on, Sax) To put on 
rather hastil ial expression : as, to slip 
steht [ lipe, Sax.] The act of sli 
n.s. [plipe, Sax. a ipping ; 
leo step. Exrosr ge mistake ; fault. Wot, ee 
wie torn from the main stock. Hooker. A leash 
or string in which a dog is held, from its bewng so 
made as to slip or become loose by relaxation of 
the hand. Shak. An escape ; a desertion. Hudi- 
bras. A counterfeit piece of money, being brass 
covered with silver. Shak. A loug, narrow piece. 
Addison. The stuff found in the troughs of grind- 
stones, on which ge oe have been ground. 
Sir W. Petty. A particular quantity of yarn. 


Barret. 
pgp horny ev a gaia n. s. A board sliding in 
SLIPKN PKNOT” Alyn n.s. A bowknot; a knot 
SETPPER. all sp 98. ms. [1 
: r. n.s. [yl 
SLI'PSHOE iy shoal bekoes tontber be- be- 
we into which the foot slips asa cn Raleigh. An 
SLIPPER, slip’-par. a. [ylrpup, Sax.] Slippery ; 
gga tenis , siip’-pard. a. Wearing slippers. 
arton, 
[SLAPSSONY, slip’-par-¢-lé. ad. In a slippery man 


SLI PPERINESS, slip’-par-e-nés. n. s. State or 
Bonen of bei Tee ; smoothness ; glibness. 
he 


overnment o Uncertainty ; > want of 
at 0, [rispap, Ear. Sax. ; Pratt 


firm footi Hard to hold ; ety to od 
Dryden. ot Shab Hs firm. Shak. Uncertain 3 
instable. Shak, Not cer- 


changeable ; mutable ; 
tain as its effect. L’ Estrange. Not chaste, Shak- 
1 ies re Y, yg fon a. [rlipey, Sax.) Slippery ; easi- 
ly slidin 
SLIPSHOD, slip’-shéd. a. Having the shoes not 
a u at the heels, but barely slipped oa. — 
als at a . ns. Bad liquor 
-string. - 2. from aff 
SLI’ PTHRIFT®, sii slip’ -thri and thri Oke 
who has loosened eo from restraint; a o 
a 
gal; a spe < _— 


408, 410. v. a. To cast; to mis- 


SLI’ ATPPERY. slly’ pt 
Swed.] Smoot 


SLO 


— 


SLU 


(> 559.—Fite, flr, fall, fit;—mé, mat ;—pine, pin ;— 
SLISH, sllsh. n. s. A low word formed by redupli- || SLO’THFULLY, sidth’-fal-¢. ad. Idly ; lazily ; with 


cati 
Jos ers §, fae co ae and part. slit and slitted. 
livan, Sax. ; ay 
‘o cut in general. Af 


stiTreRe aw slit‘4ar. n.s. One who cuts or slashes. 


708 LIVES, slive 
To SLI VER§, sll/-var, 
voll gg longwise. 


7EStivis, sllve. v.n, [slaever,Dan.] To sneak. Grose. | 


-os§ To cut longwise. Bacon. 
SLIT, silt. n. s. =<. [ee Ser) A long cut, or aieieh 


v.a. [plipan, Sax.] To 
split; to divide longwise ; 
To cut or cleave in 


SLO’‘THFULNESS, sldch/-fil-nés. n. s. Idleness ; 
Py — te sgishness 5 inactivity Healer. 

OTTERYS slét’-tdr4. a. -lslderen, Teut.] 

Squid dirty —— Chaucer, Foul ; wet: 


eather. Pryce 
SLOUCHY. aid slddtsh. 313. ne n. 8. . [slok, Sueth.] An idle 
fellow ; one who is stupid, seer or clownish. 
Granger, A downcast look ; pression of the 
head. An ungainly, douse, gait or manner. 


fro Sift ont sléitsh. v. n. To have a downcast, 
clownish look, gait, or manner. Lord Chesterfield. 


SLIVER, sli’-var. 98. n.s. A branch torn off. Chaucer. | ToSLOUCH®*, eiaatsh. v.a. To depress; to press 


SLOATS, sldts. 295. n. s. Of a cart, ure those under. | 
rere which keep the bottom together. eg ot 

SLO/BBER §*, sléb’/-bar. v. a. [slobbern, tJ 

ag Neited. to spill upon ; to slabber. See 7'o SLan- 


SLO'BBER sldb’-bar. n.s. Slaver ; liquor spilled. 
SLOBBERER®, sldb/-bar-ar. n.s. A slovenly farm- 


Grose 
SLO'BBERY®, sléb/-bar-. a. ne, Teut.] 


Moist; dank ; ; floody. 
To SLOC [slockna, Su. 
To SLO'CKEN®, siék’-kn. “dak ee ‘Ieel.] 
To slake; to ench. 
SLOE, sl. n.s. [yla, Sax.; slee, enna eles 
on of the blackthorn ; a small wild plum. Block- 
SLOOM®, [sluymen, Teut.; ylume- 
SLOUM®, — ee ary phert a 
slumber. 


gg einige idle ek a. [lome, Teut.] Sluggish 5 
slow 
SLOOP, sldép. "306. n.s. [chaloupe, Fr.] ‘A small 
ae ip, commonly with only one mast. 
SLOP §, sidp. v. a. [from lap, lop, slop.] To drink 
“gros and greedily. [perhaps from slip.] To soil 
letting water or other liquor fall. 
SLOP, slép. n. s. Mean and vile liquor of any kind. 
Soil or ee made by water or other liquors fallen 


ace. 
sibP si sp. bo 5. “Bhi neste an Severs rp large 
nd loose b drawers. Homily against Ex- 
cas mel, gp hos y-made clothes. 
SLOP- Get ER*, sldp’-sél- lar. n. s. One who sells | 
ready-made clothes. Maydman. 
SLOP-SHOP*, sldp’ —- n.s. Place where ready- | 
SLOPES slp ra att Sax.] Obj 
8 a. 1 » wax, que ; not per- | 
ob aa a a ] Obliq pe 


SLOPE, ib, 
obliquely 
ed with ra Bacon. 

SLOPE, slépe. ad. Obliquely ; not perpendicularly. 
Milton. 


ns. An oblique direction ; any thing 


To SLOPE, slépe. ‘v. a. To form to obliquity or de- || 
Tardily ; slu 
‘SLOWNESS, 


clivity ; to ee ene hakspeare. 
To SLOPE mou take an oblique or de- 
clivous ito "Deyie 


SLO’PENESS, slépe’ -nds. 1.8. Obliquity ; decliv- 


adicularity. Wotton. 
sLo’ PEWISE, — -wize. u. Obliquely ; not per- 
ndicularly. 
SLO'PINGL rr -lé. 410. ad. Obliquely ; not 


rpendicular| 
SLOPPY vsldp’-pé.a Siz-y and wet : perhaps, rather, 
[stuta, Swed. ; sluyten, Teut.] 


TT SLOT, slét. v. 
fg strike or clash ‘bends to slam : as, to slot a door. 


stor. agg ee n. s. [pletinge, Sax.) The track of | 


a dee 
SLOTH§, bch. 467. n. s. [rlep3, ylep3, Sax.) 
Slowness ; tardiness, Shak. Laziness ; sluggish- 
ness; idleness. Shak. An animal. Grew, 
To SLOTH?, sléth. v.n. To slug; to lie idle. Gower. | 


SLO'THFUL, sléth’-fl. a. Idle ; lazy ; sluggish ; in- 
active; indolent ; dull of motion. Prore: *hs, xviii. 














lore. 
hart erp LION, 


 sLouGit j, ee [ylow, Sax.] Adee 
n. $. " 
SLOUGH & ; hole full of ref Bynes)! 


f. 391. n.s. The skin week a a 
“eat oft pe he riodical renovation, he 
8 i. 


apd part A gsiscorty aia 
T» SLOUGH, slaf. hp ah a teeters 


: a chirv 
a Mes Cyr 


SLOUGHY, sléi’-¢ 
SLOVEN § " slav/-vén. 103 n, 
Ker Sax.] A man indecenti 
gent of clea eanliness ; a man dirtily dressed. 


yslyen, elsh ; 

SLO’VENLINESS, slav’-vén-lé-nés. n.s. Indecent 
neglige pexgied dress ; neglect of cleanliness. Wot- 
ton. wie negligence or carelessness. Bp. Hail. 

gg alo y, dv/-vénlé a. Negligent of dress. 

| sCOvEN ENLY, sliv'-vén-lé. ad. In a coarse, inelegant 

SLOVENRY, siv-vénse n.s. Dirtiness ; want 

stows (ald, 324 a. [rlap, rlaep, ery 


Not swift ; 
not quick of motion ; not iy aving velo- 
city ; wanting celerily. M mr not a eon 


ing in a short time, Milton, Not ready 5 
prompt; not quick. nom iv. Dull; acre A 
tard ; sluggish. ped sec Not hasty ; acting with 
deliberation ; g its nt. Comm. Prayer. Dull; 
heavy in wit. 

LOW, sid, in i is an adverb, slowly. 


| To SLOW, sid. v. a. To omit by dilatoriness ; to 
delay; to procrastinate. Shakspeare. 
‘hee bs sid, n.s. [plip, Sax.] A moth. Chaucer. 


SLO WBACKS, sld’/-bik. n.s. A lubber; an idle 
fellow. Favo 


irected. Declivity ; ground cut or form- SLOWLY, sid-i8. ad, [rlaulice, Sax. oe —- 


ly ; not with celerity ; not with v Pope. 
ot soon; not early; not in a little fae. " Bacon. 

Not hastily ; ; not rashly: as, He determines slowly. 

Not promptly; not readily: as, He learns slowly. 

ishly. Addison, 

sld’-nés. n.s. Smallness of motion § 

wt speed ; want of velocity ; absence of celerity or 
~ ifiness. Wilkins. Length of time in which any 
thing acts or is brought to pass; not quickness. 

Hester. Dulness to admit conviction or affection. 
Bentley. Want of promptness ; want of readiness. 
rip 3 cool delay. Dilatoriness ; procras- 
tinat 

SLOW WORM, slé’-wirm. n.s. [plap-pypm, sory 
The blind worm; a small kind of viper, not morta 
scarcely venomous, Brown. 

To SLU'BBER §, sldb’-har, 98. v. a. [slobbert, Sea- 
no-Goth,] To do any Bo in lazily, imperfectly, or 
with idle ae Sidney. ‘To stain; to daub. [from 
slobber, slabber, or gna © cover coarse - 
ly or carelessly. Wotton 

To SLU'BBER®, sada. v.n. To be in a hurry ; 


to move with hu 
slob-bér-dé-gil’-yan. 
n.s. A paltry, rty. #0 rry wretch. Hludibras. 
| SLU’BBE PRINGLY Ys, slab -bir-Ing-lé. ad, In an un- 
perfect or slovenly ae Drayton, 


SMA 


SMA 





—nd, move, nar, ndt ;—tabe, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pdiind ;—thin, THis. 





SLUDGE, sladje. n. s. [plox,Sax.] Mire; dirt mix- 
ed with water. Mortimer. 

SLUG §, slig. n.s. [slug, Dan. ; and slock, Dutch.] 
An idler; a drone; a slow, heavy, sleepy, lazy 


wretch. Shak. A hinderance ; an obstruction. | 


Bacon. A kind of slow-creeping snail. Search. 
[yleess, Sax.) A cylindrical or oval piece of metal 
from a gun. Barrow. 
ToSLUG, slag. v. n. To lie idle ; to play the drone ; 
to move slowly. Spenser. 
To SLUG*, slag. v. a. To make sluggish. Milton. 
SLUG-a-Bed*, slig’-A-béd. n. s. One who is fond of 
lying in bed; a drone. Shakspeare. 
SLU'GGARD, slig'-gird. 88. n.s. An idler; 
drone ; an inactive, lazy fellow. S/ a 
sae" “Adee, sldg’-gard. a. Lazy; sluggish. Dry- 


ToSLU’'GGARDIZE, aig gte-ciee. v.a. Tomake 
idle ; to make dronish. Shakspeare. 

SLUGGISH, slig’-gish. a. [from slug.] Dull ; drow- 
sy; lazy; 1; idle; msipid ; slow; inactive ; 
inert. Speer 

SLU’GGISHLY, alte’ gut. ad, Dully ; not nim- 
bl fess idly ; slowly. Milton. 

‘GGISHNESS, slig’-gish-nés. n. s. Dulness ; 


SL 
sloth ; laziness ; idleness; inertness. B. ’ 

SLU’GGY*, slig'-ge a. Sluggish. Chaucer. 

SLUICE §, sldse. n. 8. owed Dutch; escluse, 
rr) A watergate ; a floodgate ; a vent for water. 


To SLUICE, slise. v.a. To emit by floodgates. 
Shak ; 

SLLUICY, sliv-sd. a, Falling in streams as from a 
sluice or floodgate. i 

To SLU'MBER }§, slim’-bar. v.n. [plumepian, Sax. ; 
sluymeren, Dutch.] To sleep lightly ; to be not 
awake nor in profound sleep. Psalms. To sleep ; 
to repose. Milton. To be in a state of negligence 
and supineness. Young. 

To SLUMBER, slim/-bar. v. a. To lay to sleep. 
Wotton. To stupify ; to stun. 3g PF 

SLU/MBER, slim/’-bar. 98. n. s. Light ae ga 
not profound. Shak. Sleep repose. Dryden. 

SLU’MBERER’, slim’-bar-dr. ns. [plume ne, Sax.] 
One who slumbers. Donne. 

SLU’MBERING*, slam’-bar-ing. n. s. State of re- 

a. Inviting to sleep; 


pose, Job, xxxiii. 

SLU MBEROUS, slim’-bir-ds. , 

SLU'MBERY, sldm/-bdr-é. soporiferous ; 
causing sleep. Milton. Sleepy; not waking. Shak. 

ger pened slang. The preterit and particip.e passive 
of sling. 

SLUNK slangk. The preterit and participle pas- 
sive of slink. Millon. aps : ae: 

To SLUR 4, slir. v.a. [slorig, Teut., nasty ; sloore, 
a slut.] Bh sully ; - — : : A appoint _ 
worth. To ightly; to ; to miss. More. 
To cheat; to trick. FHudibras. 

SLUR, slir. n.s. Faint reproach ; slight disgrace. 
LL’ Estrange. Trick. Butler, [In musick.] A mark 
denoting a connexion of one note with another. 

SLUT §, sift. n.s. qaeeees Teut<] A dirty person: 
now confined to a dirty woman. Gower. word 
of slight contempt to a woman. Shakspeare. 

SLU‘TTERY, sldt’-tar-¢. 557. n. s. The qualities 
or practice of a slut. Shakspeare. 

SLU’TTISH, slit/-tish. a. Nasty; not nice; not 
cleanly ; dirty; indecently negligent of cleanliness. 
Sidney. It is used sometimes for meretricious. 
Holiday. 

SLU’TTISHLY, sliw-tish-lé. ad. In a sluttish man- 
ner; dae dirtily. Sir E. Sandys. 

SLU’TTISHNESS, slat’-tish-nés. ns. The quali- 
ties or practice of a slut; nastiness ; dirtiness. Sidney. 

SLY >§, sil. a. [plid, Sax.} Meant: artful; secretly 
insidious; cunning. Spenser. light; thin; fine. 


s , 

SLY’LY, sll’-lé, ad. With secret artifice ; insidiously. 
Phillips. See Sriry. 

SLY‘NESS*, sli/-nés, n. s. Designing artifice. [sfiyly 
and siyness, the correct spelling. Todd.] See Sur- 
NESS. 
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To SMACK §, smak. v.n. [pmeccan, Sax. ; smaer- 
ken, Dutch.] To have a taste; to be tinctured with 
any particular taste. Barret. To have a tincture 
or quality infused. Shak. To make a noise by 
separation of the lips ai! pressed es as 
afier a taste. Barrow. To kiss with a close com- 
pression of the lips, so as to be heard when they 
separate. Pope. 

Tio SMACK, smak. v. a. To kiss. Donne. To make 
to emit any quick, smart noise. Young. 

SMACK, smik. n. s. [pmeec, Sax. ; smaeck, Dutch.} 
Taste; savour. ‘Tincture ; quality from somethin 
mixed. S A pleasing taste. r. x 
small quantity; a taste. Dry The act of part- 
ing the lips audibly, as after a pleasing taste. A 
loud kiss. Shak. Seago Sax.; sneckra, Ieel.] A 
small ship. A blow, given with the flat of the 
hand : a vulgar word : as, a smack on the face. 

SMALL §. smill. &. a. [pmal, Sax.; smal, Dutch.] 
Little in quantity ; not great. Isaiah, liv. Slender ; 
exile; minute. De. ix. Little in degree. Acts, 
xix. Little in importance ; petty ; minute. Genesis. 
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| Lite in the principal quality: as, smail beer; not 
|| strong; weak. Swift, Gentle; soft; melodious. 1 
Kings, xix. 
SMALL, small. n.s. The small or narrow part of 
any thing. Si : 
‘0 SMALL*, sma . va. To make litle or less. 
Prompt. Parv. Ob. T. 


SMA‘LLAGE, smAll’-idje.n.s. A plant. Miller. 

SMA’LLCOAL, sinill’-kole. n.s. Lite wood coals 
used to light fires. Grecia 

SMA‘LLCRAFT, small’-kraft. n. s. [small and craft.) 
A litle vessel below the denomination of ship. 


Dryden. 
SMA’LLISH*, smAll’-ish. a. Somewhat small. Chau- 


cer. 
'| SMA/LLNESS, smAll/-nés. mn. s. Littleness; not 
| greatness. Bacon. Littleness; want of bulk ; mi- 





nuteness ; exility. Bacon. Waut of strength ; weak- 
ness. Gentleness ; softness: as, the smadlness of a 
| woman’s voice. Barret. 
SMA‘LLPOX, smill-pdks’. 406. n.s. [small and 
pox.] An eruptive distemper of great malignity ; 
variola. Wiseman. 
SMA‘LLY, smal/-lé, ad. In a little quantity; with 
minuteuess ; in a little or low de Ascham, 
SMALT, smah. 2.s. [smalto, ltal.; smaelta, Su. 
Goth.] A beautiful blue substance, produced from 
two parts of zaffre being fused with three parts 
common salt, and one part potash. Hill. Blue glass. 
SMA/RAGD §*, smar-igd. n.s. [oudpaydos.) The 
emerald, le. 
|| SMA‘RAGDINE, sma-rig’-din. 140. a. Made of 
‘| emerald ; resembling emerald. 
|| SMART §, smart. 78. n.s. [pmeon'ta, Sax. ; smert, 
| Datch; smarta, Swed.) Quick, pungent, lively 
pain. Sidney. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 





| Spenser. 
|| To ecg ie smArt. leh 
uick, lively pain. 

iad. Preweie. ; 

SMART, smart. a. Pungent ; sharp; causing smart. 
Shakspeare. Quick; vigorous ; active. Claren- 
don. Producing any effect with force and vigour. 

| Dryden, Acute; witty; Tillotson. Brisk ; viva- 
cious ; lively, Addison. ; 

SMART, smart. n.s. A fellow affecting briskness 
and vivacity. 

To SMA/RTEN?®, smar’-ta. v.a. To make smart or 
showy. 

To SMA/RTLE®, smir’-tl. 7. mn. T'o smartle away, 

!| is to waste or melt away. Ray. 

|| SMA/RTLY, smarv/-lé. ad. Alter a smart manner ; 


eontan, Sax.] To feel 
[rere feel pain | body or 











i| sharply; briskly ; vigorously ; wittily. Clarendon. 
| SMA’RTNESS, smArv-nés, 2.2. The quality of be- 


|| ingsmart; quickness; vigour. Boyle. Liveliness; 
\| _briskness; wittiness. Bp. Taylor. 

To SMASH*, smash. r. a. [smaccare, Ital.; schmeis- 
'| _ sen, Germ.] To break in pieces. 

'| Jo SMATCHS®, smith. v.n. ‘To have a taste. Ban 


ister. 
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SMATCH, smAtsh. n.s. [corrupted from smack.]|| a look of pleasure, or kindness. Shak. Gay or 

twang. Shakspeare. A bird. PH res appearance. Addison 

To P SMUTTER |, onli 4dr. v.n, [smaedr, smatt, || SMI’LER*, sml’-lar. n. s. One who smiles. Young. 
Icel.] To have a slight taste ; to have a slight, su- SMI'LINGLY, smal ling. ad. With a look of 

perficial, and imperfect portly Phares. To leasure. Boy 
on rficially or ignorantly. Hudibras. o SMILT, i v.n. [corrupted from smelt, or 

SMA‘/TT "TTER, smat’-tdr. 98. n.s. ‘Superficial or slight melt. Mortimer. 
knowledge. T'emple. To SMIRCH, smértsh. 108. v.a, [from murk, or 

SMA’TTERER, s smAt’-tar-dr. 7. s. One who has a nari. To cloud ; to dusk ; to soil. Shakspeare. 
ain a or superficial knowledge. Burton. To SMIRK, a v.n. To look affectedly soft or 

BRING, — ng. n.s. Superficial}; kind. ¥ 
Picard e. Bp. SMIT, smit. The part. pass, of smite. Tickell. 

To SMEAL ¢Y, “ali 227. v.a. {rmenian, Sax.;|} To SMITE gone p. a. pret. smote ; part. pass. smit, 
sameeren, " To overspread with something |} smitten. [rmicvan, Sax. ; ; smijten, Dutch. ] ‘o strike : 
ren ae i; esive; to besmear. Shak. To|| toreach with a blow; to pierce. Ps.cxxi. To 
ane! MEAR, to contaminate, 


kill; to destroy. 2 Sam. ii. To afflict ; to chasten. 
R, sméér. n.s. An ointment; any fat aad 


Wake. To blast. Exodus. To affect with any, 
assion. Milton. 

ty sméér’-4. a. Dauby ; adhesive. Rowe. 

SMEATH, smééth. n. s. A sea-fowl. Rowe. 


SMITE, smite. v.n. To strike; to collide. Na- 
To SMEETH, smétth. 2 v.<. a. [rmdte, Sax.] To|| SMITE®, smlte. n.s. A blow: used in the midland 
To » SMUTCH, s sindtsh. f to blacken’ with 


counties. Farmer. 
: k SMETER, sm/’-tar. 98. n.s. One who smites. Jaa. 
SME/GMATICK, ,smég’-mA-tk. a. [opiypa.] Soapy ; 
elersive 


1. 6 
SMITH §, smith. 467. n.s. iraat, Sax.; schmid, 
To SMELL§, smél. v. a. pret. and part. smelt. 


Germ.] One who forges with hammer 3 one who 
Layee Dutch, warm; because smells are increased peed in i ak. He that makes or effects 
Brag Mabe perceive by the nose. Collier. T  e ie ee 
find out by mental sagacity. L’ Estrange. To SMITH* ihe va. _[ranGten, Gax:) To beat 
To SMELL, smé1. v. n. te strike the nostrils. Shak.|| into shape as a smith. 

To have any particular scent. Bacon. To have a 
xc tincture or smack of any quality. Shak, 
ise the act of smelling. Exod. xxx. 'To 
















SMI’THCRAFT, smith’-kraft. n.s. [pmidepec, 

Sax.] The art of a smith. Raleigh. 
SMI RY, smith’-dr-¢. n. s. The shop of a 
in a smith’s shop. Burke. 


ee city. Shakspeare. smith. Work performed 
SMELL, ees Power of smellin Dag sense of SMU’THING, smith’-Ing. n.s. grag An art 
which the nose is the organ. Scent ;|| manual, by which an i ar lump, or several 


wer of anes the — Bacon. 

SME’LLER, smél'-lir. 98. n.s. One who smells. | 

One who is smelled. Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
n of smelling. 

SM ‘LLFEAST, smél’-feést. n.s. [smell and feast. 
a pune arasite ; one who haunts good tables. Bp. ik 
SM /LLING#, smél’-ling. n. s. The sense by which 

smells are perceived. 1 Cor, xii. 
on smélt. The pret. and part. pass. of smell. 


SM =? , smalt. n.s. [pmelc, Sax.] A small sea fish. 


To SMELT §, sma. v. n. [smaita, Icel.; smaelta, 
smelta, Su, Goth. 1 ‘To melt ore, so as to extract the | 
metal. Woodwa | 

gap hee smal. 98. n. s. One who melts ore. | 


To SMERK §, smérk. v. n. [ymeneran, Sax.] To 


smile wantonly, or pertly ; to seem hi hi leased ; 
done seem favourable ; to ‘fawn. Mirror for gen SMOCKFR jap ae Me weak Rok n.s. [smock and 


SMERK®, or SMIRK*, smérk. n. s. [pmeenc, Sax.] sock L S*, smok'-lés. a. Wanting a smock. 
A kind of fawnin smile a Chester field. Chauce 

SME’RKY, smér’- a. Nice; en jaunty. SMOKES, smoke, n. s. [;moc, rmic, ymec, Sax. ; 

SMIRK®*, smérk. Spense: smoek, Su. Goth.] The visible effluvium, or sooty 

SME’RLIN, smér’-Itn. n.s. A fish. A Ainmacrth exhalation from any thing burning. Sidney 

To SMI'CKER §*, smik/-Gr. v. n. [smickra, Swed.]|| Zo SMOKE, sméke. v. n. [pmecan, rican, Sax.] 
To smirk ; to look amorously or wantonly. Kersey.}| To emit a dark exhalation by heat. Gen. xv. To 

SMI'CKERING*, mk. n.8. A look of am-|| burn; to be kindled. Deweronomy. ‘To move 
orous inclination, Dri with such swiftness as to kindle ; to move very fast, 

SMI’/CKET, smik’-kit. "torn n.s. [diminutive of smock,|| so as to raise dust like smoke. Dryden. To smell, 
smocket, _amicket.) The under lari of a woman. | 

SMI’DDY*, smid’-dé. n. s. [schimdte, Germ.; 
anda ‘Sax. ] The shop of a smith. Comment on | 


To SMIGHT. For smite. Spenser | 
To SMILE6, smile. rv. n. [smuylen, Teut.; smila, 
ig and Swed.] To comract the 8 with pleas- | 
ure ; to express kindness, love, or gladness, by the | 
countenance : contrary to frown. ins. xxi. To 
express slight contempt by the look, Camden. To, 
— Bay | or joyous. Shak. ‘To be favourable; to) 


ae of i iron, is wrought into an intended shape. 
SMI‘THY, smith’-é. n. s. [pmi3Se, Sax.] The shop 


KI a smith, 

ITT, enh. 9.5, The opry sepals fo ore, —_ 
up into they use it for markin sheep, and 
"pi it smitt. ‘Wosdeard. : 

SMITTEN, smit’-tn. 103. The part. pass. of smite, 
Struck ; killed ; affected with passion. Isa. liii, 
To SMUTTLE oo smit’-l. va. [pmiccan, Sax.; 

aapertaen -J To: infect. Grose. 

J *, smit’~ . 
SMI/TTLISH®, smnit’-tlish. ba. Infectious. 
SMOCK §, smék. n.s. [pmoc, povi The under 

nt of a woman; a shift. Sidney. Smock is 
used in a ludicrous kind. of composition for any 
thing relating to women. B. Jonson. 

SMOCKFA’CED, smdk'-faste. 359. a. Palefaced> 
maidenly ; effeminate. 





or — a eg To use tobacco. To suffer; 
to be punished. Shakspeare. 

To SMOKE, smdke. v.a. To scent by smoke ; to 
medicate by smoke, or dry in smoke. Arbuthnet. 
To expel by smoke. Sir E. Sandys. To smeli 
out; to find out. Shak. [susyw.] "To sneer; & 
ridicule to the face. Addison, 

To SMOKE-dry, smoke’-drl. v. a. To dry by smoke. 
Mortimer. 

SMO’KER, smé/-kar, 98. n.s, One that dries or per- 

fumes by smoke. One that uses tobacco. 

itious. Milton. 


pe kes || SMO’KELESS, smdke’-lés. a. Having no smoke. 
To SMILES®, smlle. v. a. To awe with a contemptu- | 


Pope 
aus smile. Young. || SMO KILY®, smé-ké-ld.ad. So astobe full of sunoke 
LE, smile. 2.5. A slight contraction of the face 5 | Sherivood, 
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SMO’KY, smé/-ké. a. Emitting smoke; fumid. Dry- || SMU/TTILY, smiv-té-lé. ad. Blackly; smokily. 


den. Having the appearance or nature of smoke. 
Harvey. Noisome with smoke, Shak, Dark ; ob- 
scure. Skinner, 
To SMOOR*, smdér. 
To SMORE*, smore. 
smother. More. 


v. a. [pmonan, Sax. ; smoor- 
en, Teut.] To suffocate ; to 
] 


SMOOTH §, smd4rx. 306, 467. a. [pmed, pmoed, |) 


Sax. ; myth, Welsh.] Even on the surface ; not 


rough; level; having no asperities. Gen, xxvii.|| SNA/CKET®, sn&k’-it. 


Evenly spread; glossy. Pope. Equal in 
without starts = obstruction, Mi 
flowing. Milton: Voluble ; not 
Bland; mild; adulatory. Milton. 

SMOOTH:, smdru. ni. s. That which is smooth. 
Gen. xxvii. 

To SMOOTH, smdirx. v.a. [pmedian, Sax.) To 
level ; to make even on the surface. Isaiah, xli. To 
work into a soft, uniform mass, Ray. To make easy ; 
to rid from obstructions. Pope. ‘To make flowing , 
to free from harshness. Milton. To palliate; to 
soflen. Shak. To calm; to mollify. 
ease. Dryden. To flatter; to soften with blan- 
dishments. S . 


ce 5 
Gently 


To SMO OTHEN sméY-THn. v. a. [rme@ian, | 


Sax.] Tio make even and smooth. Moxon. 


harsh ; soft. Gay. || 


ilton. To || SNA’GGED, snag’ 
| SNA/GGY, snig’-gé. 333. 


Obscenely. Tatler. 

SMU‘TTILNESS, smat’-té-nés. n. s. Soil from smoke. 
Temple. Obsceneness. 

SMU’TTY, smiw-té. a. Black with smoke or coal. 
Howell, ‘Tainted with mildew. Locke. Obscene ; 
not modest. Hurneck, 

SNACK, snak. n. s. A share ; a part taken by com- 

et. Dryden. _A slight, hasty repast. 

} n.s. See Snecx. The hasp 
SNE/CKET™, snék’-it. of a casement. Sher- 
SNA/COT,, snfk’-ft. n.s. A fish. Ainsworth. 
SNA/‘FFLE §, snif’-fl. 405. n. s. [enevel, Dutch.] A 

bridle which crosses the nose. Shak , 

To SNA‘FFLE, snaf-fi. rv. a. To bridle ; to hold in 
a bridle ; to hold; to manage. Mir. for Mag. 

SNAG $, snag. n. s. [pnwece, Sax.;  schnecken, 
Germ.] A jag, or short protuberance. Spenser. A 
tooth left by itself, or standing beyond the rest; a 
tooth, in contempt. Prior. 

a. Full of snags; full 


-géd. 366. ' 
Toor ; _ of P ssc grok 
ances; shooting into sharp points. Spenser. Snag - 
is a northern word for testy, peevish. [snacken, 
e 


ut 
S8MO/OTHER*, smédtH’-dr. n. s. One who smooths, SNAIL), smile. 202. n. s. [pnexl, Sax.; snegel, 


or frees from harshness. Bp. Percy. 

SMO/OTHFACED, smddru’-faste. 359. a. Mild 
looking ; having a smooth air. J 

SMO’ LY, smé5rn’-lé. ad. Not roughly ; even- 
ly. Guardian, With even glide. Pope. Without 
obstruction ; easily ; readily. Hooker. With soft| 
and bland 

SMO/OTHNESS, smdéru’- n. s. Evenness on | 
the surface; freedom from asperity. Dryden. 
Sofiness or mildness on the palate. Phillips. Sweet- 
— and ee poor gH sa Blandness 
and gentleness of speech. &§ , 

SMOTE, smdte. The pret. of smite. Milton. 

To SMOTHER }§, smaru’-tr. 469. v.a. [pmonan, 
Sax.] To suffocate with smoke, ay usion of 
the air, Sidney. To suppress. Hooker. 

To SMO’THER, smarn’-ir. v. 2. To smoke 
without vent. Bacon. To be suppressed or kept 
close. Collier. 

SMO’THER, smarn’-adr. 98. n.s. A state of suppres- 
sion. Bacon. Smoke ; thick dust. Shakspeare. 
To SMOUCH*, sméitsh. v.a. [perhaps from smack.] 

SMOULDERING, smol-ddre 
MO’ » 7, sm r-Ing. 2 part. [pmowan, 

SMO'ULDRY, smél/-dré. 318. Sa) Bang 
and smoking without vent. Spenser. 

SMUG }§, smag. a. [smucken, Teut.; pmaeyan, Sax.] 
Nice ; spruce ; dressed with affectation of niceness, 
but without elegance. Preston. 

To SMUG, smiag. v. a. To adorn ; to spruce. Chap- 


man. 

To SMU'GGLE §, smag’-gl. 405. r. a. [smokkelen, 
Datch.] ‘To import or export goods without paying 
the customs. ‘To pe ap elgg secretly. 

SMU’GGLER, smag’-gl-dr. 98. n. s. A wretch, who, 
in edge of jusies nates laws, roe or ex- 
ports i$ either cont nd or without payment 
of the ees Crabbe. sig 

SMU'GGLING®, smig’-el-ing. n. * The offence of 
importin 3 without paying the duties imposed 
b the laws of the caead ead exc, Blackstone. 

SMU’GLY, smdg’-lé. ad. Neatly ; sprucely. Gay. 

SMU'GNESS, smig’-nés. n.s. Spruceness ; neat- 
ness without elegance. Sherwood. 

SMU'LY¥*, smd’-le. 2. aps a cormuption of 
smoothly.| Looking smoothly ; demure. 

SMUT §, smit. n. s. trmicta, Sax. 3 smette, Dutch.] 


Dutch.] A slimy animal which creeps on plants, 

some with shells on their backs; the emblem of 
, slowness. Shak. A name givento a drone from 

the slow motion of a snail. . 
SNAIL-CLAVER, sndle’-klav-dr. 2n.s. An herb. 
SNAIL-TREFOIL, snale’-tré-foil. Ainsworth. 


age. AEiaiy 5 innocontiy. Shelton. || SNAIL-LIKE*, snale’-like. a. In a way resembling 


the slowness of a snail. B. Jonson. 

SNAKE6, snake. n. s. [pnaca, Sax. ; snake, Dutch.} 
A serpent of the oviparous kind, distinguished from 
a viper. The snake’s bite is harmless. Snake, in 
poetry is 2 gocerel name for a serpent. Shak. 

SNA/KER »sndke’-rddt. n. s, A species of birth- 
wort growing in Virginia and Carolina. 

gyi SSHEAD Iris, sodks’-héd-l-ris, n.s. A plant, 

Pr, 
SNA/KEWEED, or Bistort, snkke’-wédd. n. s. [bis- 


torta, ee — 

SNA/‘KEW , snake’-whd. n. s. Smaller branch- 
es of the root of a tall, straight tree, growing in the 
island of Timor, and other parts of East. Hill. 

SNA/KY, snd’-ké. a. Serpentine; belonging to a 
snake ; resembling a soake. Spenser. Having ser- 


nts, 3B. Jonson. 
To SNAP §, snip, v.a. [the same with Anap.] To 
break at once; to break short. B l. To 


strike with a knacking noise, or sharp sound. Pope. 

To bite. Wiseman. ‘Tp catch suddenly and unex- 

pectedily. Wotton. [sneipa, Icel.] To treat with 

sharp la . Hudibras. 

To SNAP, snip. v. n. To break short; to fall asun- 
der ; to break without bending. Donne. 'To make 
an effort to bite with eagerness. Shuk. To express 
sharp language. Bp. Prideaux. _ : 

SNAP, spp. n. s. The act of breaking with a quick 
motion. A greedy fellow. heyhey A quick, 
eager bite. Carew. A catch; a theft. : 

SNA’PDRAGON. or Calf’s Snout, snap/-drig-dn. 


n.s. A plant. A kind of play, in which brandy is set ~ 


on fire, and raisins thrown into it, which those who 
are unused to the cers are afraid to take out; but 
which may be safely snatched by a quick motion, 
and put blazing into the mouth, which being closed, 
the fire is at once extinguished. Tutler. The thing 
eaten at ragon. Swift. 

SNA/PHANCE®, sndp’-hainse. n. s. [schnaphan, 
Germ.) A kind of firelock. Shelton. Ob. T. 


A spot made with soot or coal. Must or blackness ||] SNA/PPER, sndp/-par. 98. n.s. One who snaps. 


gathered on corn; mildew. Mortimer. Obscenity. | , : : 
To stain ;! SNA’PPISH, snip/-pish. a, Eager to bite. Swift. 


To SMUT, smit. v. a. [pmictan, ag 
to mark with soot or coal. Harmar. 
mildew. " 

To SMUT, smiat. v. n. To gather must. Mortimer. 

To SMUTCH, smAatsh. v. a. [from smut.) ‘To black | 
with smoke ; to mark with soot or coal. Shak. 


To taint with | 


1 & - 
'| SNA/PPISHLY, snfip’-pish-I8. ad, Poovishly; 
nés, n. 5. 





Shak 


Peatlg |, sharp in reply. Henry, Earl of Claren- 
tartly. 


SNA’PPISHNESS, snap’-pish- eevish- 


ness ; tartness. Wakefield. 
851 
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SNA’/PSACK, snfp’-sik. n. s. [ovepeect, Swed.] 
A soldier’s bag: more usually knapsack. South. 
To SNAR*, snar. v. n. [snurren, Teut ] To snarl. 

Spenser. 

SNARE 4, snare. n. s. [snara, Swed. and Icel. ; snare, 
Dan.) Any thing set to catch an animal; a gin; a 
net; a noose. Milton. Any thing by which one is 
entrapped or entangled. 1 Cor. vii. 

To SNARE, snare. v. a, To entrap ; to entangle ; to 
catch in a noose. Psalm ix. 

SNA’RER®*, snare’-dr. n.s. One who lays snares. 
Crabbe. 

To SNARL §, snarl. v. n. [snarren, Teut.] To grow] 
as an angry animal; to gnarl, Shak. To speak 
roughly ; to talk in rude terms. Dryden. 

To SNARL, snarl. v. a. To entangle; to embar- 
rass; to twist. Abp. Cranmer. 

SNA/RLER, snir’-lér. 98. n.s. One who snarls; a’ 
growling, surly, quarrelsome, insulting fellow. | 
Swift. ' 

SNA/RY, snd/-ré. a. Entangling ; insidious. Dryden. | 

SNAST, snist. n.s. The snuff of a candle. Bacon. 

To SNATCH §, snitsh. v.a. [snacken, Teut.) To} 
seize any thing hastily. Hooker, To transport or 
carry suddenly. Clarendon. 
’» SNATCH, snitsh. v. x. To bite, or catch eagerly | 
at something. Shakspeare. 

SNATCH, suatsh. n.s. A hasty catch. A short fit 
of vigorous action. Tusser. A small part of any 
thing; a broken part. Shak. A broken or inter- 
rupted action; a short fit. Wilkms. A quip; a 
shuffling answer. Shakspeare. 

SNA/TCHER, soitsh’-dr. 98. n. s. One who snatch-! 
es, or takes any thing in haste. Sha : 

SNA/TCHINGLY, switsh’-Ing-l¢. 410. ad. Hastily ; 
with interruption. 

ToSNATHE §*, snarue. ¢. a. [pnidan, Sax.) To 
prune ; to lop. 

SNA‘TTOCK®, snv/-tdk. ns. Achip; aslice; a 
cutting. Gayton, 

ToSNEAK §, suéke. 227. v. n. [pnican, Sax. ; snig- 
er, Dan.] To creep slyly; to come or go as if 
alraid to be seen. Shat. To behave with mean- 
ness and servility ; to crouch ; to truckle. South, 

To SNEAK*, snéke. v.a. To hide; to conceal. 
Wake. 

SNEAKS®, snéke. . s. A sneaking fellow. 

SNEAK-CUP*. See Sxxaxup. 

SNE’AKER, sné’-kadr. 98. n.s. A small vessel of 
drink. A sneaker of punch is a term still used in 
several places for a small bowl. : 

SNE’AKING, sné’-king. part.a. Servile; mean; 
low. Rowe. Covetous; niggardly; meanly par- 
simoinous, 

SNE/AKINGLY, sué’-king-l4. $10. ad. Meanly ; ser- 
vilely. Herbert. In a covetous manner. 


ee 





SNE‘AKINGNESS, sné’-king-nés. n. 8, Niggardli- |! 


| 


ness. Meanness ; pitifulness. Boyle. 
SNE/AKSBY*, snééks’-bé. 2. s. A paltry fellow ;| 
a cowardly, sneaking fellow. Barrow. 
SNE/AKUP, sné’-kap. x. s. A cowardly, 
insidious scoundrel. Shakspeure. Ob. J. 
o SNEAP §, snépe. 227. 1, a. [sneipa, Icel.] To! 
reprimand ; to check. More. 
SNEAP, snépe. n.s. A reprimand; a check. Shak-| 


sideriig| 

a. 
T 

to chide ; to reprimand, Spenser. 


SNECK®, snék. n.s. The latch or bolt of a door. 
To SNED*. See Jo SNatHeE. 


SNEED*, snéde. n. s. [puwd, Sax.) The handle |! 


| 


of a sithe. Evelyn. 
To SNEER $, snére. 246. vn. [apparently of the | 


same fainily with snore and snort.) 


expressions. Pope. ‘To utter with 
greve. To show awkward mirth. 7'afler. 


cule. Pope. 
Watts. ~ 


SNE’/ERER, snéér’-tr. n. s. One that sucers or shows | SNORER, sndre’-dr. x. s. One who snores. Prompt 


contempt. Warburton. 
‘ 


SNIVEL 





onip. Shatspeare. ! 


‘To show con- || 
tempt hy looks. ‘To insinuate contempt by covert i] 
grimace. Con- || To SNORE § 
‘| 
SNEER, snére, n.s. A look of contemptuous ridi- | ; 
An expression of ludicrous scora.!; SNORE, sndre. n. s. [pnopa, Sax.] Audible respira 


SNE’/ERFUL*, snéér’-fl. a. Given to sneering: a 
bad word. Shenstone. 

SNE‘ERINGLY’*, snére’-ing-l¢. ad. With a look ot 
with expression of ludicrous scorn. 

To SNEEZE $, snééze. 246. v.n. [mepan, Sax. ; 
eons Dut.] Toemit wind audibly by the nose. 


con, 

SNEEZE, snééze. n.s. Emission of wind audibly by 
the nose. Milton. 

SNE’EZING*, snééz’-ing. n. s. Act of sneezing; 
sternutation. Medicine to promote sneezing. Bur- 


ton. 

SNE/EZEWORT, snééz’-wirt. n. s. A plant. 

SNELL-*, snél. a. frnel, Sax.] Nimble; active; 
“nt Lye. Ob. T.. 

SNET, snét. n. s. The fat of a deer. Dict. 

SNEW, snd. ‘The old pret. of Z'o snow. Chaucer. 

To SNIB, snib. rv. a. [snyfba, Su. Goth, See Jo 
SxeaP.] To check ; to nip ; to reprimand, Chaucer. 

SNICK*, snik. n.s. A sinall cutor mark. A latch, 

SNICK and Snee, snik’-And-snéé’. n. s. (snee, Dut.j 
A combat with knives. Wiseman. 

To SNI'CKER, snik’-dr. a n. [another form of 

To SNI'GGER, snig’-gir. § sneer.) To laugh sly- 
ly, wantonly, or contemptuously ; to laugh in one’s 
sleeve. J 

To SNIFF §, sniff. ». n. [snyfsta, Su. Goth. See Tv 
Ssurr.] To draw breath audibly up the nose. 


Swift. 
To ay IFF*, suif. r.a. To draw n with the breath. 
SNIFF*, sniff. n. s. Perception by the nose. Warton. 
To SNIFT*, snift. v. n. To snort: “ to smft in con- 
tempt.” Johnson. 
SNIPT®, snifi. n. s. A moment. 
SNIG $*, snig. n. s. A kind of eel. Grose. 
To SNI'GGLE, snig’-gl. v. n. To fish for eels. Wai- 


ton. 

To SNYGGLE*, sulg’-gi. v.a. To catch; to snare. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To SNIP §, sulp. v.a. (snippen, Teut.) To cut at 
once with scissors, Beaumont and F , 


SNIP, snip. n.s. A single cut with scissors. Shak. 
: small shred. Wiseman. A share; a snack. 
: re. 


SNIPE, snipe. n. s. [schneppe, Germ. ; snip, Dutch.] 
A small fen fowi with a long bill. Floyer.' A fool; 
a blockhead. Shakspeare. ; 

SNI'PPER, snip’-par. 98. n. s. One that snips. 

SNI/PPET, snip’-pit. 99. n. s. A small part; a share. 
Fludihras. 

SNI/PSNAP, sulp’-sniip. nm. s. [a cant word formed 
by reduplication of snap.) Tart dialogue; with 
guick replies. Pope 


| SNITE, snkte. n.s, [potta, Sax.) A snipe. Carew. 


To SNITE, snite. rv. a. [puytan, Sax.; smuzyten, 
Teut.] To blow the nose : in Scotland, “‘ snite the 
candle, snuff it.” Greie. 


SNITHE®, or SNI’THY*. a. [pntBan, Sax.] Sharp; 


piercing; cutting ; applied to the wind. 
§, sniv’-vl. 102. n. s. {roypling, rnorel, 
Sax.] Snot; the running of the uose. 
To SNI'VEL, sniv/-vl. v.n. To rup at the pose. 
To ery as children, L’ Estrange. 
SNI'VELLER, snivw-vl-Gr. 98. ns. A weeper; a’ 
weak Jamenter, Sirif. 


speare. }| SNI'VELLY®, sniv’-v}-lé. a. Running at the nose. 
To SNEB, snéb. rv. a. See To Sxear. To check ;}| : : : 

|| SNOD®, sndd. x. s. [rnod, Sax.] A Gillet; a riband. 
|| SNOD*, snd. a. [perbaps from pnidan, Sax.) 


Pitiful; whining. 


Trimmed; smooth: applied, in some parts of the 
uorth, both to persons and to grass; in the former 
meaning well dressed, in the latter even. It is also 
nounced snog. See Sxvuc. 

‘0 SNOOK®, svddk. vr. n. [snoka, Swed.) To lurk, 
to lie in ambush. Scott. 

snore, v, n. [snorcken, 'Teut. 5 schnar 
To breathe hard through the nose, as 


chen, Germ j 
B. Jonson. 


men in sleep, 
tion of sleepers through the nose. 


Parv. 


SNU SOB 
—nd, mdve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdand 3—thin, THis, 


To SNURT'§, sndrt. v. n. [snorcken, Teut.] To}} To speak through the nose; to breathe hard 
breathe hard through the nose, as men in ieen.| through the nose. Sidney. 
Burton. To blow through the uose, as a high-met- || SNU’FFLER, sndf-fl-dr. n. s. One that speaks 
ted horse. Addison. through the nose. 

To SNORT* sudrt. v. a. To turn up in anger, scorn, | SNU’FFT AKER‘, sndf-th-kar. n.s, One who takes 
or derision: applied to the nose. Chance |} sauff. Tuller. 

SNO/RTER®, snért’-dr. ns. A snorer; one who || SNUFFY*, sndf-é a, Grimmed with snuff. 











snorts. Sherwood. To SNUG §, snag. v. n. [sniger, Dan. See To 
SNO'RTING*, — n.s. Actof snoring. Act|| Snupcr.] To lie close ; to snudge. Sidney, 
of blowing through the nose, as a high-mettled | SNUG, snag. a. Close; free from any inconveni- 





horse. Jer. viii. | ence, yet not splendid. Prior. Close; out of no- 
SNOT §, sndt. n.s. [pnoce, Sax.; snot, Teut.] The | tice. Swift. yly or insidiously close. Dryden. 

mucus of the nose, Swi/?. || To SNU/GGLE, sndg’-gl. 405. v. n. To lie close ; to 
To SNOT*, sndt. v. x. [pnycan, Sax.) To snite or'| lie warm. 

blow the nose. Swift | SNU’GLY®, sudg’-Ié, ad. Safely; closely. Bullokar 


To SNO'TTER*, sndt/-tar. v. n. To snivel; to sob || SNU/GNESS’, sniig’-nés. n. s, Retiredness. Warton. 
or cry. Grose. || SO §, sd. ad. [ppa, Sax. ; soo, Dutch ; so, Germ.] In 
SN Y, sndt’-té. a. Full of snot. Arbuthnot, | like manner. It answers to as, either preceding or 
SNOUT §, snddt. 313. n. 8. [snuyt, Teut.; route, || following. Milton. To sucha degree. Judges, v. 
Sax.] The nose of a beast. T'usser. The nose of | Insuch a manner. Suckling, It is regularly an- 
a man in contempt. Hudibras. The nosle or end swered by as or that, but they are sometimes omit- 
of any hollow pipe. || ted. Milton. In the same manner. Milton, Thus; 

To SNOUT, sndtt. v. a. To furnish with a nosle, || in this manner. Dryden. Therefore > for this rea- 

__or point. Camden, * || son; in consequence of this. Spenser, On these 

SNO'UTED, snéit’-ed. a. Having a snout. Heylin.|| terms; noting @ conditional petition ; answered by 

SNOUT Y*, snddv’-¢. a, Resembling a beast’s snout. || as. Dryden. Provided that; on condition that. 
Otway. | Milton. In like manner ; noting concession of one 

SNOW §, snd. 324. n. s. [snaiws, M. Goth, 3 Sneenie,|| proposition and assumption of another, answering to 
Teut.; poap, Sax.] The small particles of water || as. Swift. So sometimes returns the sense of a 
frozen before they unite into drops. Job, xxiv. A‘) word or sentence going before, and is used to avoid 
ship with two masts : generally the largest of all wwo- repetition : as, The two brothers were valiant, but 
masted vessels employed by Europeans, and the || the eldest was more so. Cowley. Thus it is; this is 
most convenient for navigation. Falconer. | the state. Dryden. At this point; at this time. 

To SNOW, snd. v. xn. [pnapan, Sax. ; sneeuwen,|| Shak. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well. 
Dutch.} 'To fall in snow. Brown. || 4B. Jonson. 1t sometimes is little more than an ex- 

To SNOW, snd. v. a. To scatier like snow. Donne. pletive, though it implies some latent or surd com- 

SNO/’WBALL, sné/-bill. n.s, A round lump of con- | arison. Arbuthnot. A word of assumption; thus 

lated snow. Locke. || be it. Shak. A form of petition. Shak.—So Sorth. 

SNO/WBROTH, sné’-bréth. .s. Very cold liquor. }| Denoting more of the like kind. Shak. So much 
8 , || as. However much. Pope, So so. An exclama- 

SNO’/ WCROWNED*, sné/-krddnd. a. Having the || tion afier something done or known. Shak. So so 
top covered with snow. Drayton. || Inditierently ; not much amiss nor well. Shak. So 

SNO’WDEEP, snd’-dddp. n. 3, An herb. || then. ‘Thus then it is that; therefore. Bacon. 

SNO/WDROP, snd‘-drdp. n.s. An early flower. | To SOAK §, sdke. v.a. [poctan, Sax.) To mace- 
Boule. || Yate in any moisture; to steep; to keep wet till 

SNO/WLIKE®, snd‘-llke. a. {ynap-lte, Sax.] Re-|| moisture is imbibed; to drench. Ist. xxxiv. To 
sembling snow. || draw in through the pores. Dryden. To drain ; to 

SNOW-WHITE, snd’-hwhe. a. [pnap-hpice, Sax.]|| exhaust. Bacon. a fe 
White as snow. Chaucer. To SOAK, sdke. v.n. To lie steeped in moisture. 

SNO’WY, snd/-¢. a. White like snow. Shakspeare.|| Shak. To enter by degrees into pores. Bacon. 
Abounding with snow. 1 Chron. xi. Pure; white;/} To drink gictiopously and intemperately. Locke. 
unblemished. J. Hail. SO’AKER, s0/-kar. n. s. One that macerates in any 

SNUB, snib. n.s. [snebbe, Dutch.] A jag; a snag;|| moisture. A great drinker. South. 

a knot in wood. Spenser. || SOAL*. See Sore. 

To SNUB §, sndb. v.a. [snubba, Swed.] To check ;'| SOAP §, sdpe. 295. n. s. [pape, Sax. ; sapo, Latj A 
to reprimand. Tutler. To nip. Ray.. || substance used in washing, made of a lixivium of 

To SNUB, sndb. v. n. [schnauben, Germ.] To sob | vegetable alkaline ashes, and any unctuous sub- 
with convulsion, stance. Arbuthnot. ; 

SNU‘BNOSED*, sndb/-ndz'd. a. Having a flat or || SO’APBOILER, sdpe’-béil-dr. n. s, [soap and boil.] 
short nose. i One whose trade is to make soap. Addison. 

To SNUDGE$, aide. v. n. [sniger, Danish ; pni- |} SY APWORT, sdpe’-wirt. n.s. A species of cam- 
can, Sax.] To lie idle, close, or saug. Herbert. | jon. : : 

SNUDGE*, sniidje. n.s. A miser; a curmudgeon ;| sQVaPys, si/-pe, a. Resembling soap; having the 
a niggardly or sneaking fellow. i quality of soap. Bp. Berkeley. 

SN UF F §, snaf. n. s, [snuffen, — Smell. Howell. || To SOAR §, sore. 295. v. n. [sorare, Ital. To fly 
The useless excrescence of a candle. Shak. A can-|| aloft; to tower; to mount; properly, to fly without 
die almost burnt out. Stat. The fired wick of a any visible action of the wings. Shak. To mount 
candle remaining after the flame. Addison. [ynop-|) intellectually ; to tower with the mind. Shak. To 
ya, Sax.] Resentment expressed by snifiing;|| rise high. Mitton. —— 
perverse resentment. Shak. Powdered tobacco || SOAR, sére. n.s. Towering flight. Milton. 
taken by the nose. Pope, ' SOAR*. See Sore. ; 

To SNUFF, sndf. v. a. [snuffen, Teut.] To draw in|} SO’A RING*, sdre’-ing. n. s. The act of mounting 
with the breath. Bacon. "To scent. Dryden. To'| aloft. The act of elevating the mind. Parr. 

the candle. Shak: 3 | To SOB §, sdb. v. n. [pespian, Sax.) To heave au- 
To SNUFF , sna. v. n. To snort; to draw breath by || dibly with convulsive sorrow ; to sigh with convul- 














TT 











the nose. Dryden. To snift in contempt. Mul. ii, || _ sion. Shakspeare. se 4 ed ; 
SNU’‘FFBOX, snif-bdks. n. s. The box in which || SOB, sdb. n.s. A convulsive sigh; a convulsive act 

snuff is carried. Swift. || Of respiration obstracted by sorrow. den, 
SNU’‘FFER, sndf-far. n. s, One that snuffs. || To SOB, sdb. v. a. To soak: Mortimer. A cant word. 


SNU’FFERS, sndf-firz. 2. s. The instrument with || SO/BBING* sdb’-bing. n. s. Act of lamenting. 


hich the candle is clipped. Swif?. Drummond. 
Ts SNU’ FFLE }, svnaf 4405. v. a iansified Teut.] || SO'BER §, s0’-bar, 98. a. [sobrius, Lat. ; sobr: , Fr.J 
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SOF 
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Tem te, particularly in liquors; not drunken. || 
Caamen: ooh Not ecatecoreten by drink. || 
Hooker. Not mad; right in the understanding. |) 
Dryden. “0 ge be calm; free from inordinate || 
assion. Shak. Serius; solemn; grave. Shak. |. 
o SOBER, s¢/-bar. v.a. To make sober ; to cure |) 
of intoxication. Pope, { 
SO’BERLY, sd’-bar-lé. ad. Without intemperance. |) 
Without madness. begs pt ag moderately, Ba- |) 
con, Coolly ; calmly. ke. 
SOBERMI/NDEDNESS*, s6-biir-mind’-2d-nds. ns. |) 
Calmness ; regeersy 4 freedom from inordinate || 
assion. B . Porteus. | 
SO’/BERNESS, s0/-bér-nés. n.s. Temperance, es- 
pecially in drink. Common Prayer. Calmness ; || 
reedom from euthusiasm; coolness. Acts, xxvi. | 
SOBRVETY, s6-bri/-é-12. n. s. [sobrieté, Fr.] Tem- |, 
rance in drink ; soberness. Bp. Taylor, Present | 
reedom from the power of strong liquor. General 
temperance. Hooker. Freedom from inordinate 
ggg» Rogers. Calmness; coolness. Bp. Tay- 
r. Seriousness ; gravity. Waterland. 
SOC §*, sdk. n. s. (roe, Sax.] Jurisdiction ; circuit, || 
or place, where a lord has the power or liberty of 
holding a court of his tenants, and administering || 
justice. Blount. Liberty or privilege of tenants 
excused from customary burthens. Cowel. An ex- 
clusive privilege claimed by millers of grinding all 
the corn which is used within the manor, or town- 
ship, wherein their mill stands. Grose. 
SO'CCAGE, sdk’-kAdje. 90. n.s. [soc, Fr.; soccagi- || 
um, barbarous Lat.] A tenure of lands for certain 
inferiour or husb services to be performed to 
the lord of the fee. All services due for land being 
knight's service, or soceage ; so that whatever is not 
knight’s service is soceuge. Corel. 
SO’CCAGER, sdk’-ki-jar. n.s. A tenant by soc- 


cage. 

SOCTABILITYS, sd-shé-A-bil’-¢-4¢. ns. Sociable- 
ness. Warburton. 

SOCIABLE §, sé’-shé-&-bl. 405. a. [sociable, Fr. ; || 
sociabilis, Lat.] Fit to be conjoined. Hooker. Rea- || 
dy to unite in a general interest. Addison. Friend- |! 
ly; familiar ; conversable. Milton. Inclined to com- 





ny. Wotton. 
SO'CIABLE®, sd’-shé-d-bl. n.s. A kind of less ex- |! 
ulted phaeton, with two seats facing each other, and || 

a box for the driver. Mason. 
80/CIABLENESS, sé/-shé-4-bl-nés, n. s. Inclination || 
to company and converse. Donne. Freedom of |: 
conversation ; good a Ha ; i 
SO'CIABLY, s0’-shé-4-blé. ad. Couversably ; as a), 
companion. Milton. {| 
SOCIAL §, s0’-shal. 357. a, [socialis, Lat.] Relating i 
to a general or publick interest; relating to society. || 


SO'CKET, sdk’-kit. 99, nm. s. [souchette, Fr.] An 
hollow pipe ; generally the hollow of a candlestick. 
Spenser. The receptacle of the eye. Dryden. 
Any hollow that receives something inserted. Ba- 
con, 

SO'CKETCHISEL, sok -it-tshiz-41. n. s. A stronger 
sort of chisels. Moxon. 

SO/CLE, s0’-kl. 405. n.s. A flat square member, 
under the bases of pedestals of statues and vases : 
it serves as a foot or stand. Bailey. 

SO/CKLESS*, sdk’-Iés. a. Wanting socks or shoes. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

SO/CMAN, sbk’-man. n, s. [poearman, Sax.) 

SO/CCAGER, sok’-ké-jar. § A. sort of tenant that 
reo aa and tenements by soccage tenure. 

SO'CMANRY*, sok’-min-ré. x. s. [sokemanria, low 
or Free tenure by soccage. Cowel. 

SO’/COME, sdk’-dm. n. s. A custom of tenants to 

ind corn at their lord’s mill. Cowel. 

SOCRA/‘TICAL*, s6-krat’-4-kal. 2 a, Afier the man- 

SOCRA/TICK*, sé-krav-ik. ner or doctrine 

of the philosopher Socrates. Sir J. serringie ; 

SOCRA’TICALLY®, s6-krat’-¢-kAl-lé. ad, With 
the Socratical mode of disputation. Goodman. 

SO’CRATISM®, sdk’-ra-tizm. n. s. The philosophy 
of Socrates, ; 

SO/CRATIST®, sdk’-ra-tist. n. s. A disciple of Soc- 


rates. Martin. : 

SOD §, sdd. n. s. [soed, ood A turf; aclod. Swift. 

SOD*, séd. a. Made of turf. ingham. 

SOD, sdd. The pret. of seethe. Gen. xxv. The par 
liciple passive. Burton. : 

SO'DA*, sd/-da. n. s. A fixed alkali ; sometimes found 
native, but most generally obtained by burning 
maritime plants. ; : 

SODA Water*, sd'-di-wi/-tdr. A medicated driuk, 
prepared by dissolving salt of soda in certain pro 
portions of water. 


‘SODA‘LITY, s6-dAl’#-16. n. s. [sodalité, old Fr.) 


A fellowship; a fraternity. Parth, Sacra. _ 
SO/DDEN, séd/-d’n. 105. [from seethe.] Boiled. La- 
ment. iv. Seethed. Sh e. 
SO’ DDY*, sdd’-dé. a. Turfy ; full of sods. Cotgrax. 
To SO/DER 4, sbd/-dér. 93. v. a. [souder, pel il 
erally written solder, from soldare, lial. ; : 
Lat.) ‘To cememt with some metallick matter. 4s. 
xli. See So_per. 


SO'DER, séd‘-dér. n. s. Metallick cement. Collier. 
SOE, sé. n.s. [written also so and goa ; sae, Scottish j 


saa, Su, Goth. ; seau, old Fr.] A wooden Fes 
sel with hoops for holding water ; a cowl. More. 

SOE'VER, sé-év’-dr. 98. ad. A word properly joined 
with a provoun or adverb: as, whosoever, ~ 
ever, howsoever, Temple. 


Locke- Easy to mix in friendly gayery ; compan- | SO’FA, sé/-fil. 92. n. s. [probably an eastern word] 


ionable. Pope. Consisting in union or converse 
with another. Milton. 
SOCIA‘LITY®, sd-shé-Al’-4-1¢. mn. s. Socialness. 
Sterne, | 
SO'CIALLY®, s0/-shil-lé. ad. In a social way. i 
SO'CIALNESS, sé’-shil-nés. n. s. The quality of be- |) 
an social, 
SOCIETY, sé-si’-6-48. 460. n. s. [societé, Fr. ; socie- |, 
fas, Tg dar mi of many in one general interest. ;, 
Leslie. Numbers united in one interest ; commu- | 
nity. Tillotson, Company ; converse. Shak. Part- || 
nership; union on equal terms. Milton. | 
SOCI/NIAN®, sd-sin/-¢-dn. n.s. One who follows the || 
opinions of Socinus, who denied the proper divini- 
ty and atonement of Christ. South. | 
SOCI/NIAN®, sd-sin’-¢-An. a, Of or belonging to So- | 
cinianism. Hurd. 


SOCI‘NIAN ISM*, s6-sin’-¢-An-Izm. n. s. The tenets 


1! 
i! 


| 
| 


first propagated by Socinus, in the sixteenth cen- 
ay Bp. Hall. 
SOCK §, sdk. n. s. [soccus, Lat. ; poec, Sax. ; socks, |, 


Teut.] Something put between the foot and shioe.!| 
Baca, ‘Ths on 0 


shoe of the ancient comick actors, || 


taken in poems for comed , and opposed to buskin 
pil y. Milton. A plovugh-shure. or plongh- |! 


. 3 


A splendid seat cove 
sorT 


ky" Wheo this word is accompanied b 


‘SOFT*, sift. ad. pc gently ; quietly, Spear. 
SOFT, sdit. interj. Ho 


s - with carpets. Fen N 

§, sAfl. 163. 2. [popt, Sax.; sa/?, Tent.) - 
hard. Locke. Not hints not mol St. Matt 
Ductile ; not unchangeable of form. Milton. Fe 
cile; flexible; not resolute; yielding. K. Charla: 
Tender ; timorous. Shak. Mild; gentle ; kind; 10! | 
severe, Shak. Meek; civil; complaisant. Shut 
Placid; still; easy. Mi/ton. Zfleminate ; vicious’ 
nice. Davies. Delicate ; elegantly tender. Milo. 
Weak; simple. Burton. Gentle; not loud; 0 
rough. Milton. Smooth; flowing ; not vehemen; 
not rapid. Millon. Not forétble ; not violent. 4°) 
ton, Mild; not glaring. Brown. 










emotion, it # 
sometimes lengthened into samft, as Mr. Sheridan Me 
marked it; but in other cases euch a pronunciation bor) 
ders on vulgarity. HW’, 


} 

d; stop ; not so fast. Shak. § 
To SOFTEN, séf-fn. 472. v. a. To make soi; 
make less hard. Bacon. To intenerate; to make!) 
less fierce or obstinate; to mollify. Milton. T?) 
make easy; to compose; to make placid; to ml" 
ale; to palliate; to alleviate, Pope. To make 
bes harsh ; less — less violent. Dryds) 
35 


| { 


SOL 


SOL 
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To make less glaring. ‘To make tender; to ener- 


vate. 
To SOFTEN, sdf-fo. 103. v.n. To grow less hard. 
Bacun. To grow less obdurate, cruel, or obstinate, 


Ss : 

SO'FTENER*. See Sorter. 

SOFTENING*, séf-fn-Ing. n.s. The act of mak- 
ing less hard, less vehement, or less violent. Abp. 


ort, 

SOFTHE/ARTED*, sdfi’-hArt-d. a. Kiod-hearted ; 
ntle ; meek. 
FTLING®, sdf’-fn 

ciously nice ort ge oolton. 

SO'FTLY, séft’-lé. ad. Without hardness. Not vio- 
lently ; not forcibly. Bacon. Not loudly. 1 Kings, 
regi fy placidly, Dryden. Mildly; fiers 
y. 2. 

SOFTNER, séf-har. n.s. That which makes soft. 
One who palliates. Swift. 

SO’FTNESS, sdti’-nés. ‘n. a. Froeens 11%: Sax. 
The quality of being soft ; quality contrary to hard- 
ness. Bacon. Mildness; kindness. Watts. Civili- 
Yj gentleness. Holyday. Effeminacy ; vicious 
delicacy 


. Bp, lor. ‘Timorousuess ; pusillanim- 
ity. Bacon. adie contrary to vet inom Ba- 
con. Facility ; gentleness ; candour ; easiness to be 
effected. Hooker. Contrariety to energetick vehe- 
mence. Harte. Mildness ; meekness. Milton. 

aoe sim m ie ae 
SsO'GGY®*, “ge. a. [soggr, +3. soegen, 
Welsh.] Moist; damp; steaming with damp. B. 


SOHO’, sd-hd/. interj. A form of calling from a dis- 
tant place ; sportsman’s halloo. , 

To SOIL §, sdil. 299. v. a. (rylian, Sax. ; sulen, 
Germ. ; souil mt Fr.] To % princi to pollute ; 
to stain; to sully. Spenser. o dung; to manure. 
South. To soil a horse; 10 in 


© < : A urge him by giving 

im grass in the spring. ‘speare. 

SOIL, ail. n.s. Dirt; sats pollution ; foulness, Shak. 
{sol, Fr. ; solum, Laty Ground ; earth, considered 
pool relation gol vegetative SS 

and ; country. . ; com ison. 
—To take voit. To run into the ma as a deer 
when ald 


. n, 8. An effeminate or vi- 


SOI'LINES 


To SOJOURN § = hgh 314. v.n. [sejourner, Fr. ; 
iornare, ital.) o dwell any where for a time; 
to live as not at home; to inbabit as not in a settle 
habitation. ; t out of use. 


> This verb and noun, as may be seen in Johnson, are 
variously accented by the poets; but our modern or- 
mew ag have, in general, given the accent to the first 

> ber le of both words, Dr. Kenrick, Perry, Entick, and 
uchanan, accent the second syllable; but Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Ash, Mr. Nares, W. Johnston, Bailey, 
Barelay, and Fenning, the first. Mr. Scott gives both 
accents, but that on the first syllable the first place. WV. 


SOJOURN, sd/-jara. n.s.. [sejour, Fr.] A tempo- 
my residence ; a casual and no settled habitation. 


SOJOURNER, sd/-jarn-dr. xn. s. A temporary 
dweller, 1 Chron. xxix, 

SO'JOURNING*, sd/-jarn-ing. n.s. The act of 
re any where but for a time. E-rodus, xii. 
SOL*, sd]. n. s. The name of one of the musical 

- notes in sol faing. See 7 Sou-ra. 
To SOL-FA*, sdl/-fa’. n,n. To pronounce the sever- 


pursued. B. Jonson. 

sdll’-¢-nés. n.s. Stain; foulness. Ba- || 
con, | 
SOFLURE, séll/-yire. 113. n. s. Stains pollution. 


Affording comfort, recreation, or amusement. 
SOLAND-GOOSE*. Sce SoLuxn-coosz. 


SOLA‘/NDER, s6-ldn’-dar. n.s. (soulandres, Fr.] A 
disease in horses. Dict 


SO’LAR, sé/-lar. 544. ge [solaire, Fr. solaris, Lat. 
Belonging to the sun. Bacon. Born under or in 
the predominant influence of the sun. Dryden. 

| SO/LAR*. SoLLar. 

SOLD, solid. The preterit and 
warlike entertainment Spenser. 

SO/LDAN, sél’-din. a. s. [souldan, old Fr.; from 

SO/LDANEL, sél’-da-nél. n.s. [soldanelia, Lat.] A 

lant. Miller. 2 


SO/LARY, sd’ -lir-4. ing of the sun. Boyle. 
| Measured poy: sun. Holder. 
SOLD, sdld. n. s. [sould, old Pry mars ay j 
the Arab.] The emperour of the Turks. Milton. 
0 SO'LDER §, s6l’-dar. [s6!’-dar, Jones ; sd!’-dar, 





Fulton and Knight.) v. a. [souder, Fr.; soldare, 
Ital. ; solidare, Lat. Soper.] To unite or fast- 
en with any kind of metallick cement. Newton. 


To mend ; to unite any thing broken. Hooker. 

93> Dr. Johnson seems to favoar writing this word with- 
out the /, as it is sometimes pronounced ; but the many 
examples he has brought, where it is spelt with 1, show 
sufficiently how much this orthography is established. 
It is highly probable, that omitting the sound of J, in 
this word, began with mechanicks; and, as the word 
has been late little used, except in mechanical opera- 
tions, this pronunciation has crept into our dictionaries, 
but ought not to be extended to the liberal and meta- 
phorical use of the word. It is derived from the Latin 
solidare, the Italian soldare, or the French souder: 
and, when other things are equal, Dr. Johnson's rule of 
deriving words rather from the French than the Latin 
is certainly a good one, but ought not to overturn a set- 
tled orthography, which has a more original language 
than the French in its favour, Though our ortho¢pists 
agree in leaving out the J, they differ in pronounciug 
the 0. Sheridan sounds the o as in sod; W. Johnston 
as in sober; and Mr. Nares as the diphth aw. Mr. 
Smith saya that Mr. Walker pronounces the / in this 
word, but every workman pronounces it as rhyming 
with fodder: to which it may be answered, that work- 
men ought to take their eomene from scholars, 
and not scholars from workmen.—See Cierr. W. 

SO/LDER, s6l’-dar. n. s. Metallick cement. Swi/?. 

SO/LDERER, sél-dar-dr. x. s. One that solders or 


mends, 
SO’/LDIER §, sdl/-jar. 293, 376. n. s. [soldat, Fr. ; 
soldoier, er, sodier, old Fr.) A ns Ses 


a@ warriour. It is more? used the 
common men, as distinct from the commanders. 
Spenser. 
No orthoépist, except W. Johnston, leaves out the I 
a this word if but I have frequently had occasion to dif- 
fer from this gentleman, and in thia I do devoutly. 


_SO’/LDIERESS*, sd//-jir-és. n.s. A female warri- 
our. Beaumont and Fleicher. 
SO’/LDIERLIKE, s6l’-jar-iike. 2a. Martial; war- 
SO/LDIERLY, sdl’-jar-lé. 404. § like ; military ; be- 
coming a soldier. Sidney. + 
SO/LDIERSHIP, s6l'-jar-ship, 404. n.s. Military 
character; martial qualities; behaviour becoming 
a soldier; martial skill. Shakspeare. 
SO’LDIERY, sol/-jar-4. n. s. Body of military men ; 
soldiers, collectively. Phillips. Soldiership ; mili- 
tary service. Sidney. 
SOLE §, sdle. n.s. [solum, Lat.] The bottom of the 
foot. Shak. The foot. Spenser. [rote Lat.; rol, 
Sax.] The bottom of the shoe. Shak, The part 
of any thing that touches the ground. Moxon, A 





al notes of a song by the terms of a gamut, uf, re,|) kind of sea-fish. [sometimes improperly written 
mi, fa, sol ; and iw learning to sing. bi Smith. mgt Carew. 

)To SO’LACE 4, s4l’-lds. 91, 544. v. a, [solacier, old || To SOLE, sdle. v.a. To furnish with soles: as, to 
Fr. ; solazzare, Ital. solatium, Lat.] To comfort; to |) sole a pair of shoes. Grew 


cheer; 10 amuse. Milton. 


To SOLACE, s6V-lis. v. n. To take comfort; to || 


__ he recreated. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

SO'LACE, sé¥-lhs. n.s. [solas, old Fr.] Comfort; 
| Pleasdre ; alleviation ; that which gives comfort or 
\ Plesasre 5 recreation ; amusement. Spenser. 
SOLA’CIOUS®, s6-ld’-shas. a. [solacieux, old Fr.) 


| SOLE$, sdle. a. [sol, old Fr. ; solus, igs Single ; 

only. Hooker. [In law.] Not married. yliffe 

SO/LECISM §, s6l’-¢-sizm. 503. n.s. [codorxcapos.] 
Unfitness of one word to another; impropriety in 
language 
solecism must be of more. A 


or impropriety. B. — 


A barbarism many be in ese te , & 
pr Po y iness 


SOL SOL 
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gem agen sbl’-d-sist. n. . botasserrie-) One is tact ee ogee eakectepel . [solus _ 
is guilty of impropriety in lan 5 kuwall. , Lat.] One who supposes only faith, not works, 
CESTI fe, abl-b-s “fil. 2. Not correct; mond. - 


SOLE CAL®, sb\-4-sist’ nece. to justification. ; 

barbarous. Blackwall. SOLIFI/DIAN*, sé-lé¢-fid’4-dn. a. Professing the 
SOLECI'STICALLY®, s6]-4-sist’-6-kAl-4. ad. In an || tenets of a Solifidian. Feltham. 

incorrect way. Wollaston. SOLIFI‘DIANISM®, sd-14-fid’/4-Ain-izm. n. s. The 
To SO/LECIZE*, s1’-é-slze. v. n. [codoixifw.] To|| tenets of Solifidians. Bp. Bull. 

be guilty of impropriety in language. More. To SOLI'LOQUIZE*, s0-lil’-1b-kwize. v. 2. To ut- 
SO’LELY, sble ie. [See Wuoty.J ad. Singly ; on- ter a aa 


uy. 
adi Sry age SOLI'LOQ Yi, sd-lil’-1d-kwé. n.s. [soliloque, Fr. ; 
LEMN }, s6l’-ém. 411. a. [solemnel, Fr.; solemnis,|| solus and loquor, Lat.] A discourse made by one 
Lat.) Anniversary ; observed once a year with re- in solitude to 1B Prior. 
ee er np Hep salg nay ares pgp ro homie = 7.8. Coates ig “vo Lat.) 
Wheke Dea ormal ; ritual ; religiously regu ar. | n animal whose wet are not cloven. Brown. — 
'y of Man. Striking with seriousness ; || SOLITA‘IRE, sél-lé-tire’. x. s. fol i recluse ; a 
sober; serious. Spenser. Grave; aflectedly al hermit. Pope. Au ornament for neck. Shen- 
ous. Sift. stone. 
SO/LEMN 28S, sél/-l4m-nés. im. 24 [oolemadaé, Fr.) || SOLITA/RIAN®, sdI-lé-t/-rd-An. n. s. A hermit ; a 
SOLE’MNITY, sé-lém/-né-t¢. eremony or rite || solitary. Sir R. Twwisden. _ 
any perforwed. Nelson. Baliga comeanny: —— ARILY. 07-0 S. gor hoa with 
own. ul ceremony or ession. ; neliness; Wi com . , 
Manner of acting awfully serious, Siddery. Gravi- || SO'LITARINESS, sbV-WerA-ré-nes. n.s. Solitude ; 
ty ; steady seriousness, Addison. Awful grandeur ; forbearance of company ; habitual retirement. Sid- 


grave stateliness ; sober dignity. Wotton. Affected || _ ney. 
SOLITARY S. shl/-lé-tA-ré. a. [solitaire, Fr. ; solila- 





‘ 
) 
‘ 


vity. Shak: , 
LEMNIZA’TION, s6l-lém-né-z4’-shdn. n.s.The|! rius, Lat.) Living alone; not having company. 
act of solemnizing ; celebration. Bacon. | Milton. Retired; remote from company ; done or 
To SO’'LEMNIZE, s6I’-lém-nize. v. a. [solemniser,}| passed without company. Shakspeare. Gloomy ; 
Fr.} To dignify by particular formalities; to cele-|| dismal. Job. Single. King Charles. 
brate. Sidney To perform religiously once a|| SOLITARY, s6l/-lé-th-ré. n. s. One that lives 
ear. Hooker. alone; a hermit. Pope. 
LEMNLY, s6l’-lém-lé. ad, With annual religious |, SO/LITUDE, s6V-lé-tade. n. s. [solitude, Fr.; soli- 
ceremonies. With formal gravity and stateliness ;|| tudo, Lat.] Lonely life; state of being alone. Ba 
with affected gravity. Bacon. With formal state.|| con. Loneliness ; remoteness from company. Law. 
Shak. With religious seriousness. ae A lonely place ; a desert. Pope. 
SO’LENESS*, sdle’-nés. Jn. s, State of being not SOLTVAGANTS sbllv-t-gi. a. [solivagus, Lat] 
SO'LESHIP*, sdle’-ship. § connected or implicated || | Wandering about alone. Granger. 
with others ; single state. Sir E. Dering. SO/LLAR, s6I'-lfr. n. s. [solarium, low Lat. ; sollier, 
T> SOLI'CIT §, sd-lis’-sh. [See OprpiENcE.] v.a.|| old Fr.J] Anu “of room ; a loft; a garret. Txsser. 
[solicito, Lat.; soliciter, Fr.] To importune ; to en- || SOLMI ATION *, sbl-mé-zi’-shdn. n. s. [from the 
treat. Shak. To call to action; to summon; to|} musical terms sol mi.] A kind of sol-faing. Dr. 
awake ; to excite. Shak. To implore; to ask. Sid-|} Burney. : 
mey To attempt ; to try to obtain. Beaumont and SO’LO, s0’-15. n. s, [Ital.] A tune played fag 9 
Fletcher. To disturb; to disquiet. Milton. instrument ; an air sung by a single voice. Tatler. 
SOLICITA’TION, sb-lis--t/-shin. n.s. [Fr.] Im-|| SO;LOMON’S Loaf, n. s. lant. 
portunity; act of importuning. Millon. Invitation; |}; SO0’LOMON’S Seal, n.s. A plant. 
excitement. ke. SO’LSTICE §, sdl'-stis. 140. n. s. [solstice, Fr. ; sol- 
SOLICITOR, s6-lis’-it-dr. 166. n. s. [soliciteur, Fr.]|| stitium, Lat.} The point beyond which the sun 
One who importunes, or entreats, Martin. One|! does not go; the tropical point; the point at which 
who petitions for another. Shak, One who does|| the day is longest in suramer, or shortest in winter. 
in chancery the business which is done by attor-|| It is taken of itself commonly for the summer sol- 
neys in other courts. Bacon. stice. Brown. 
SOLI/CITOUS §, s6-lis’-sit-dis. 314. a. [solicitus, Lat.] || SOLSTYTIAL, sdl-stish’-Al. a. [solsticial, Fr.) Be- 
Anxious ; careful } concerned, Bp. Taylor. longing to the solstice. Brown. Happening at the 
SOLI'CITOUSLY, s0-lis’-sit-ds-l¢. ad. Anxiously ;|| _ solstice, or at midsummer. Milton. 
carefully. | SO’/LUBLE, sdl’-t-bl. 405. a. [sofudilis, Lat.] Capa- 
SOLI‘CITRESS, s6-IIs’-it-trés. n. s. A woman who || _ ble of dissolution or separation of parts. Ar 
titions for another. Dryden. Producing laxity ; relaxing. 
SOLI'CITUDE, #6-lis’-sé-tiide. ns. | ba daca | SOLUBI'LITY, sd}-d-bil’-¢-12. n. s. Susceptivenes 
Lat.] Anxiety; carefulness, Raleigh. | of separation of . Glanville. 
SO’LID §, sél’-id. | Lat. ; solide, Fr.] Not |} SO/LUND-G E, sd-ldnd-gddse’. mn. s. A fon! 
liquid ; not fluid. Milton, Not hollow; full of mat- |! Soland-goose is the usual name. Grew. 
ter ; compact ; dense. Corley. Having all the geo- |} SOLU’TION, sé-ld’-shin. ns. [Fr. 5 solautio, Lat] 
metrical dimensions. Arbuthnot. Strong; firm.|| Disruption; breach ; disjunction ; separation, Br 
Addisen. Sound; not weakly. Watts. Real ; not | con. Matter dissolved ; that which contains @ny 
empty ; true; not fallacious. Hammond. Not light; | thing dissolved. Arindhnot. Resolution of a doubt; 
not superficial ; grave; profound. Dryden, removal of an intellectual difficulty. Milton. Re 
SO’LID, stl'-id. 544. n. s. The part containing the | lease ; deliverance ; discharge. rrowe. 
fluids. Ar/uthnot. | SO'LUTIVE, sél/-d-tlv. 157, 512. a. [solutif, Fr} | 
To SO’LIDATE®, sdI/-¢-dite. v. a. [solido, Lat.]|| Laxative; causing relaxation. Bacon. _ 
To make firm or solid. Cowley, . SO’/LVABLE*, sdl-va-bl. a. [Fr.] Possible to b¢_ 
SOLI'DITY, s0-lid’-48. n.s, [solidité, Fr.; solidi-|| cleared by inquiry or reason; capable of beiné | 
tas, Lat.] Fulness of matter ; not hollowness. Firm- aid. H. Tooke. 
ness ; hardness ; compactness; density ; not fluidity, To SOLVE 4, sélv. v. a. [solve, Lat.] To clear; © 








| 









Locke. Truth ; not fallaciousness ; intellectual || explain; to untie an Aol Soni knot. Milton. 
strength ; certainty. Addison. (SOLVENCY, sil/-van-s8. n.s. Ability to pry | 
SOLIDLY, s6I/-lid-I8, ad. Firmly; densely; com-|| Burke. >t 
etly. Truly; on goed grounds. Digby. || SO/LVENT$, sdl'-vént. a. [solrens, Lat.) Haves 
SO/LIDNESS, séi'-lid-nés. n. s. Solidity; firmness; || the power to cause dissolution. Boyle. Able wp) 
density, Bucon. debts contracted. 
SOLIDU'NGULOUS, #51-é-déin’-gii-las. a. [ solidus! SO’LVER®*, s5l’-vir. n.s. Whoever or whatever ¢! 
aad ungula, Lat.) Whele-hoofed. Brown. || plains or clears. 
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SON SOO 
__ = ad, mive, ndr, ndt;—tiibe, tis, ball }—6il ;—pdiind ;—dhin, THs, 
tvé-bl. 405. . Possible to be clear- | young man, or of a confessor to his penitent. Shak. 
ative of a country. Pope. ‘The second person of 
g*, sd- fyi-b-kal. cc [cerparends.] | the Trinity. St. Matt. xxvii, Product of any thing. 
; ‘sbemav ik, Corporeal 5 be- | Brown. {In Seripture.] Sons of pride, and sons of 
liwht, d poking some quality. Milton. 


ody. Scott. 
s ee» 8. [owga. | One who do “IN-LAW, siin’-in-law, x. s. One married to 
al substances Glanvil: one’s daughter, Siutkspare. 
Y, sO-ma-thl!-6-j6, nu. 3. [owe and Se ON sb-wh'-tih. wv. s. [Tral.] A tune. Adiison. 
citrine of bodies, NGS, sdug. 408, 409. n. s. [rons Sax.} Any 
, 8Om’-bor. ‘* [sombre, Fr.) Dark ; bing eae Sted in the utterance. Miltun. A pus 
35%. sdm'-bris. gloomy, Grainger. |) i} rs: to be modulated by the voice 3 aballad, Shak. 
n.— Some Id not be used. Todd. Fr ie lay; strain. Dryden. Voetry ; poery. 
tion of oy adjectives, which | Mi Notes of birds, Dryden.—An olil song. “A 
of any thing, Itisgen- | trifle, More. 
a substantive : as, gamesome. | SO/NGISH, la or a, Containing sougs ; consist- 
i | ing of songs. Dryden. 
, 165. «. [rom, pum, Sax.J More or SONGSTER, shite! nib. 98. mos. A singer. Flw- 
an indeterminate quantity, Ruleigh.| ell. 
Gr, noting an indeterminate number, | SO/NGSTRESS, sAug’-strés. nos. A female singer. 
Ceriain persons. Daniel. Some is|| Thomson. 
ma, or to others. Spenser. Wis added’; SONVFEROUS, wi “8 sonus aon fere, 
to show that the number is eal Lat.) Giving or b 
plural: as, some eight leagues to the | SONNET §, son’ Bahay Se Spr nm. 8. poe Fr.; sonnetlo, 
One; any, without determining which.) Ttal.] A short poem consisting of fourteen lines, of 
a which the rhymes are adjusted by a particular 
Y, sdim‘-bdd-4, n.s, One; not nobody ; | rule. Milton, A small poem. Shakspeare. 
scriminate and undetermined, Nr. \| To sage gt sbn/-nét. v. 2. ‘lo compose sonnets. 
son of consideration. Acts, / Bp. Hall. Ob. T- 
m'-<ddel. ad. omen, , Sax.) In SONNE Pee ER. shn-néider, / 
De SO'NNETERS, sdn/-nét-ir. —e. 
urn hoa. val One wey or other, | SONNETISTS, sdu‘-nét-ist. pis 
| SONNETWRITERS*, sn/-nét-rl-tér. \ 
Al U ULT, sdin’-méir-sAlt. Soh s. [sombre- Berea a a Fr.J A small t, incontempt, Shak, 
a Betice r.; so- | SONORITFICK, sb ik, 509. a. [sonorus and 
A leap by whieh a jumper throws, Pe ind Lat] Producing sound, Wiuts 
t, and turns over his heed. | SONO'ROUS §, sd-nd-ras. 512. a. _[sonoreux, Pr. ; 
sonarus, Lat.) Loud-sounding ; giving loud or shrill 
pi Milton, Uigh-sounding ; magnificent of 


1. Addison. 
SONOROUSLY, sd-nd/-ras-ly.ad, With high sound ; 


with m 











By shey-itor 410. r,s. [pumdiny, 
% existing, though it appears not) 
g or mailer indeterminate. Prior. 


ee Milton. Athi t- age ifiece of 
; cod Harte, Part. Watts. SONO/ROUSNESS, sb-nd/-riis-nds. n. s. cp ame 
ty of giving sound. Boule, Maguificence of sound 


ang ad. In some ~~ SO'NSHIP, sdn/-ship. x. s. Filiation; the character 
of a son, Dereay o, Christian Piety. 

SOON 6, sd3n. 306. ad. [suns, Goth. youa, Sax. ; 
scen, Dut.) Before long time ‘be so Ma shorily afier 
any time assigned or supposed Zarly 5 
before apy time supposed ; sane ee to late. Bxr.ii. 

Readily ; willingly. Addison. Wwhas the significa- 

tion et an ive ; speedy, ee Sidney, — Soon 

fiin’-hwét. 475. n. s. Something 3) ate at the v . Ex xxxii. 
ch it be uncertain what. Driyden..' 300') ad. io 3 ego More. 

ev’, Part, greater or less. Dry-|| SOOVF at apc vg 8. Pied Miller. 

St, n 


i Jones, Fulton aud Knight , 
y/-wot. od. In some dogree. Inecren pe sort, 
ware. ad, In ow place or 











e horest ad. Not never ; now tind | 
orother, Bp. Tirlor. At one 
sometimes, or to another time, Bu-| 




















rey 
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a, 


nel yit. 










SOR 





To SOOTHE §, s6b7H, 457. ra. . oStan, Sax. | SORULE 4 : 
This word is better written with the f finale, todis-|) drank o ps 
tinguish it from soot’) To faiter ; to please with | SORBU'T y 
biandishments. Shat. To calin;, to solien; to | The act of ve 
wollity. Dryden. Togratily ; to please. Dryden. || SORBONICA 

SOOTHER, sdra’-Gr. ns. A flaticrer ; one who donee a 
gains by blandishmenis, Shaitspeare. | SORBON . sbr’- 

SOO'THINGLY®, sd3ru‘-lug- ¥ ad, With blan-|| theological house of | 
dishments; with Hattery. Si | university of Paris; t 

SOO'THLY®, sAdih’-ié.a.7. [yp ohice Sax.] Intruth; | — used in revs for the 

udibras. 


really, Huts. there. 
To SOOTHSAY, sd3th’-sh. v. n. To predict ; to || SO"RCERER §, Reg 



































foretell. Acts, xvi. || sertearius, low Lat. ; from 
SOO/THSA ¥%, s06t/'-sk. eg [roS-paya, | an enchanter; a 
SOO'THSAVING*, shdth’-sh-ing. Sax,] rd SO/RCERESS, sbi’-sér 

saving + veracity. Chaucer. Prediction. 8 wer.|, an enchautress. Si) 
SOOTHSAYER, sdd¢h’-si-dr. n. s. A foreteller ; a > SO’ RCEROUS, oeate 

Bis redicter ; 2 prognosticator. Sidney. |. iuen ts. Bate. 
SOO'TIN 3s, sb -é-néds. n. s. The quality of being | SOR CERY, shr’-sér-6, 555, 


snnty = fislieg' ypu tN coujuration 5 witehe 
SOO TY, s3-i¢. a. [potiy, Sax] Pecodi, soot. | SORD, sdrd. w fo ee 
Milton. © Saidatiag of ae fuliyinous. PP rlkins. ie ay 
Black; dark ; dusky. P. Vieteher. SO ES sb ee zs ae 
To SOO'TY, sdd-t0. v. a. To make black with | We ‘oosnara, iy 
soot. Chapman, | SORDET, sdr-der. Oat 
SO”), sdp. ns. [rop, Sax.; seppe, Teut.; suppe, | SORDINE, sir-deen'. § 
Germ.] Any thing steeped | in liquor ; common! into the mouth of a tum 
be eaten. Turon, Any thing gives to pacily, or shriller, Baile 4 








the sup given to Cerberus, Drydet, SORDID 9, s6r’ ‘des 
To SUP, “\p. r, ou: To steep in liquor, Foul; BTUs 5 fiihy ; 
SOP-in- Wine®. a. 4A kind of pink. Spenser. ally dirty 5 mean ; vile 5 
SOPH, Ape. aus, See Svar. nigaardly harm 
SOP sbf ws. (sophiste, Lat} A voung man who SO'RDIDLY, sbr'<iitts, art, Be 

has Deen two vears at the universi! Poe. eiously, _ 
SO’PHI, s6/-1. 71, s. [Porsian,| Pie © om onrof Per- | SORDIDNESS, sbr'-dide- 

sia. Sia’ ness. Corley. ’Nastines: 
SO/PHICAL* - sift-tbekdl, a. [vedla} - coci.ug wis- | SORE §, sore, a. s.[ anys 

dem Dr, Uf:rris. ‘| tender and bas 3 ay 
















Bes ig wf -fam.n.s. [sop ser, © 2. 3 sopliisma, Niinkspeare 
pg A fallacious argument; au uusound subtilty; | SORE, a 8 ran, Sas. 

a fulacy. Milton, the touch. Mn en 

SO'PHIST ), bP fist. SU n. 8. [807 Wage sophis- | vexed, Tillotsan, Vie 
ta, Lat, . of philosophy vebement. Common P 

SO/PHE sbf-fis-tdr. 98. n. 9. eT foo fal- | SORE, sdre, ad. [ser 
lacioaly le; an_artfol but insidions logician. | Intensely ; in a great 
Stakepeare. A professor of philosophy 5 a sophist.. 4} ful or dangerous vehe ; 
Hooter. 13 With allictive vi 

Te SO PHISTER®, sOf-fls-tar. ra. To maintain| To SORES, 

afallacions argument. Ld. oo bs. Spenser. 

sO ALS TICAL, s6-fIs'-t)-kAL 85, Qa, Emote SORE, sore. n. 8. [se 

men YSTICKS, stick. 3 from so-|! first Peete aie | 

piv. | Fallaciousty suit! logically decelul Mail.) fours year, 

SOPHPSTICALLY, oe fiv-te-kale. ad. With | SORE WON, Qa a 
fallacions sultiliy, Nous? SOR 

To SOPHVSTICATE, sb: fis!4A-kAte. x. o. [sophiee| 

‘r, Fr.] ‘To aduherate : to corrupt with some- 

pre spurious, Pooler. 

SOPHYSTIC ATE 6-f Rsethe. 91. put. a. Adul- 

levAaty 5.1 


Conde 
soPpHistis OTTON, a thee! -sh so ns. [Fr]. 


A duttenauea 
sOPilisti "Soph thd ne Gare - a1. ay §. 
Bion 4 get Mes: bigs not Becoine. 







ste. ba. 
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SOT : SOU 


—no, mive, nor, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball 3—Oil 5—pdtind ;—thin, THis. 
SO’'RREL*. See Soren. | To SOT, sit. vn. To se to stupidity. 





SORRILY, sér’-ré-le. ad. [troa sorry.} Meanly ;|| SO*PTUSHL, sbt'-sh. a. Dull; stupid ; senseless; in- 
poorly 5 despicably ; wreichedly ; pitiably. 2ert- fatuate : doltish, 4k. Dull wih mteanperance. 
ey. {SOWTISELLY, sdv-ish-le. ad. Stupicdly; dually ; 

SO RRINESS, sdr’-ré-nés. mn. e, Meanness; wretch- || senscless'y. Hanewed. : 
eduess ; pitiableness; despicableness. i SO'CISHNESS, sév-tish-nés. a. s. Dulness 5 stu- 

To SORROW §, sdr'-rd. vc. mu. [saurgan, Goth. ; | pidity 3 inseusibilily. Medydoy. Drunken stupidi- 
ron stan, Sax.) ‘l'o grieve; to be sad; to be de-,| ty. South. : 
eced, Shakspeure. | SOUCK, n. 2, See Souse. 

SORROW, sér’-rd. 327. 2. s. [popx, Sax.) Grief; || SOLCHONG®*, [sod-tshdng’, Waudker » s66-shong", 
pain for something past; sadness; mourning.|| erry.) mn. s. A kind of tea. 

Lowke, | T'o SOUGH®. r. 2. [svesien, ‘Teut.] To whistle : ap- 

SO'RROWED, sér'-rdce.359. a. Accompanied with || plied to the wind. Lust. of the oyal Socie'y. 
sorrow, Stukspeare. | SOUGH, °éf nos. A subierraneous drain, Jéay. 

SORROWFUL, sér’-rd-f0l. a. [pop syyull, Sax.) || SOUGHT, swt 319. ‘The pret. and participle pass. 
Sad for something past; mournful; grieving. Tob. | of seck, Is. Ixv. 
alti, Deeply serious. 1 Swe, Expressing priet 5 | POUL S, sdle. 218. ns, [paul Sax.; sacl, Icel.; 
accompanied with grief. Job, vi. i} seede, Germ.| She immaterial and immertal spirit 

SO’ RROW FULLY *®, sér’-rd-fl-lé. ad. Ine sorrow: | of man. /fooker. luteilectual principle. dlidtorr. 
ful ma:.ner. Ld. Herbert. | Vital principle. Milton, Spirit; essence; quimt- 

SORROW FULNESS*, sér’-ré-fal-nés. n.s. State || essence; principal part. Aditon,  Jateriour power. 
of setug sorrowful. . Shak. A tamihar appellation expressing the qual- 

SORRGWING®, sdr-rding. n. s. Expression of | ities of the mind. Nita, Loman being. Addison. 
sorvow, Browne. | Active power. Dereon. Spirit; fire; grandeur of 

SO RROWLESS®, sér’-ro-lés. a. Without sorrow. || — mind. Young. Lntelligent being in general. Midtox, 
{@-wwut. '| To SOUL, sdle. rv. 2. ‘To evdue wiih a soul. Chau- 

SORKY, sbr-rd. a. [papis, yap, pepe, Sax.]| cer. 

Grieved for something past. St. Malt. xiv. Melan- || To SOUL*, or SOWL*. vn. [pupl, Sax.) To aflord 
choiy ; dismal Syzenser. [senr, Icel.] Vile; worth- || suitable sustenance. Winer, 
less; vexntions, Shatspeure, | SOUL-BELLS®, sdle’-bél. a. s. The passing bell. 
SORT §, sort. vs. [sorte, Pr} A kind; a species.); Bp. Holl, Ob. 7. 
Ailton. A manner; a fori of being or acting, || SOUL-DISE/ASED®, sdle’-clz-¢2zd’. a. Diseased in 
Hooker. A degree of any quality. Rom. xv. A‘! mind; soul-sick. Spenser. 
class, or order of persoas, Hoefer, A company;,| SOULDIER. Sce Souprer, 

-a kuot of people. Stvi. Rank; condition above); SO'ULED, sdld. J5Y. ¢. Furnished with mind. Dry- 
the vulgar. Srak. [sert, Fr.; sortes, Lat.) A lot!) den. 
Shak. A pair; a set; a suit. |, SOULLESS, sdle’-lés. a. [paul-leay, Sax.J With- 

{7° There is an affected pronunciation of this word seas"! out soul; withect life. Sir EB. Sandys, Meau ; 
to rhyme with port. This affectation, however, seems low; spiritless. Shak: , 
confined toa few in the upper ranks of life, and is not || SOUL-SHOT, sdle/-shét. n. s. Something paid for a 


likely to descend to their inferiours, os it docs not ap-| sou!’s requiem among the Rowanists. Ayiiffi. 


*s ave made aay progress among correct H erarts oreizes : : < 
er nate y Pree eee, Se SOUL-SICK*, sdie-stk. a. Diseased in mind: a 


Tt may be observed, that the long epen ois confined to those | forcible expression. Bp. Hall. 
« words where p prevdes it, aul to the word fort. W. || SOUND S$, sddnd. 316. a. [pund, Sax.) Healthy; 
To SORT, sért. vc. [soreci, Lat. ; assortive, Nal.) || hearty; not morbid ; not diseased ; not hurt, Lake, 
‘T'o separate inte distinct and proper classes. Boyle.|| xv. Right; not erroneous ; orthodox, #s. evi. 
‘fo reduce to order from a state of confusion. Flook-||  Stowt; streng; lusty, Adbet. Valid 5 not faring. 
er. To conjoin; to put together in distribution. || Spemer., Fast; hearty. [tis apphed to slcep. 
Davies. To cull ; to choose; to select. Chape Riilton, 
reas? | SOUND, sdiind. ad. Soundly ; heartily ; completely 
Te SORT, sort. ron. To be joined with others of the || fast. Spenser. 
same species. Woodward, To consort; to join.'| SOUND 4, sddud. ns. _— High Detch,] A shal- 














Buecon. To suit; to fit. Baron,  bachigh Fr] ‘To!} dow sea, such as may be sounded. Cusmden. 
terininate ; to issue. Bacon. ‘To have success ; to || SOUND, sdind. n. s. feende, Fr A probe 3 an in- 
erminele inthe effect desired, Abbot. To fallout.||  strument used by chuurgcons to feel what is out 
sort, ee] Suxspenre. of reach of the fiagers. Siarp. 
SO RTABLE®, sdrv-4-bl. a. [I'r.] Suitable ; befit- || Jo SOUND, sAiind. v, a. [sondi, Alem.] 'To search 
tag. Dacen, wih a plummet; to try depth. Hooker, ‘To try; 
SOUL ABLY®, sdrt/-A-blé. ad. Suitably ; fily. Cot-|| 10 examine. Shalspecre. 
eritee, To SOUND, soddind. vr. a. To try with the sonading- 


SOK AL, sdr’-tal. a. Belonging to the sort. Lock, || fine. Acts, xxvii. 

SOR TANCE, sér’-tause. a. s. Switableness 3 agree- || SOUND, sddnd. n. s. The cuttle-fich. daesrorth. 
ment. Sluteneare. |, SOUNL'§, sédnd. n.s. [sva, Ke: scnzs, Lat. Any 

SORTILEGE. §, sbr’-té-lédje. ne, [sortilege, Fr.:}| thing audible; a noise ; that which is perevived by 
sortilerin, Lat.) The act or penetice of drawing || the ear. Spenser. Mere empty noise, opposed to 
ots. /  menning. Larke. 

BORTILE’GIOUS®, sér-té-kYjds. a. Relating to To SOUND, sotud, v. un. To make a noise; to emit 
sortiiege. Daubuz. a noise. Afi/ton. To exhibit by sound, or likeness 

SORTLTION®, sér-tish’-in. n. 5, [sortitio, Lat.] Se-|| of sound. Slek. ‘To be conveyed in sound. 1 
lection or appointment by lot, Bp. Moll. | Thess. i. 

SORTMEN'T, sért-mént. n. s. Tie act of sorting; |) To SOUND, sdtmd. rv. a. To cause to make a noise ; 
distribution. A parcel sorted or distributed, to play on. Spenser. To betoken or direct by a 

To SOB8S §, ss, v. 2. [perhaps a corruption of Jo! sound. Waller. 'To celebrate by soy. Ailton. 
sous’, from the Fr. sous, down] To sit lazily on a | SUUNDBOARD, séidud’-bdrd. n. «. Board which 
chair; to fall at once into a chair, Sw7/?. ro) = ree the sound in organs. Zucor. 

SOSS>, sds. 2.8. A lazy fellow; a lusk. Catzrare. sty UN JING, sitind/-ing, ‘to. a. Souorous 5 having 

SUT). sot. nm. a. [pot, Norm.; poo-perpe, Nax.5|) a magni# ent sound. “Deyn. 
aut, Fr. < sot, => blockhead; a dull, iyaorant, | SO'UN ING®, séiind’dng. n.s. [from To sound, to 
stupid fellow; a dolt. Shak. A wretch etypived || try depth.) Act of trying tac depth of the water 
vy drinking. Roscommon. h witha plummet. [froin sound, a noise.) Act of emit- 

To SOT, sit. v. a. To stupify; to besot; to infuuate, reine a sound; the sound emitted. Ese, vii. 
Chaucer. | SO UNDLESS§®, sétnd/-lés. «. ‘Too deep to be reach- 

BS 








SOU 


ed by the plummet; not to be fathomed. Shak. | 
Without sound. Slukspeare. 

SOYUNDLY, sdédind’-it. ad, 
Lustily 5 stoutly 5 strongly. 
ly. Hoeker, Fast; closely: it is used of sleeping. || 
acke. 

SOYUNDNESS, sdiind’-nés, nos. Health; hearti- | 
ness, Skat. Trath; rectitude; incorrupt state. | | 
Hooker, Strength; solidity, [Moeker, 

To SOUP §*, sd6p. v. a. [pupan, Sax.] To sup; to 
swallow, Wiclif/e. [ppeopau, Sas.) To breathe 
out; to draw out. Camden. 

To SOUP*, sddp. vn. [ppeopan, Sax.] To sweep ; i 
to pass with pomp. Bp, dui, 

SOUP, s66p. 315. ns. [pupan, Sax.] Strong decoe- | 
tion of flesh for the table, Gay, 

SOURS, sotr. JIS. a. fpup, puns, Sax.; ne,| 
Welsh.] Acid; austere; pungeut on the palate 
With astringency, as vinegar, or unripe fruit. Hos. 
wW. Harsh of temper; crabberl; peevish; morose ; | 
severe. Siiat, Atilictive ; paintul. Shak, Express- i 
img discontent. Tiler. , 

SOUR, sdar. x. s. Acid substance. Spenser. | 

To SOUR, soar. rv. a. To make acid. Decay of Chr. 
Pty, To make harsh, or unkindly, Mortimer. ; 








Healthily ; heartily. | 
Shak, Traly 5 right- | 








To make uneasy; to make less pleasing. Shak. || SO’ 


ITF 558.—Fhve, fr, il Ft nb, dt pine, pln 


— 





sud, Fr.) The part where the sun is to us at noon = 
opposed to north. Bacon, The southern regions 
of the globe, St. Matt. xii. The wind that blows 
from the south. Shakspeare. 

SOUTH, sddth, 513, a, Southern ; meridional. Job, 


xxxvii. 

SOUTH, séai/. ad. Towards the south. Shak, From 
the south. Bacon, | 

SOUTHEA’ST, sédsh-@4st’. n.s. The point between 
the east and south; the point of winter sunrise. 
Bucon. 

SOUTHERLY, sivrn’-dr-lé, or sddtn’-tr-ld. o. 
Belonging to any of the points denominated from 
the south; not absolutely southern, Lying towards 
the south. Brown. Coming from about the south. 
Shakspeare. 

The diphthong in thia and the following word hns 
fallen into contraction hy a sort of technical sea pre- 
nunciation; but both of them seem to be recovering 
their true diphthongal sound, though the Jatter seems 
further advanced towards it than the for:ner. HW’. 

SOUTHERN, sé0Tn’-drn, or sftH’-tra. a. [po®- 
epne, Sax.) Belonging to the south ; meridioual. 

ryden. Lying towards the south. Shak. Com- 
ing from the south. Bucen. 

HERNLY*, séGrn’-drn-l4, or shtu’-drn-lé, 

ad. ‘Toward the south. Ffakerill. 


® SOUR, sétr. rv. n. To become acid. Arbuthnot. |; SO'UTHERNMOST*, st a’-drn-mdst. a. Furthest 


To inake discoutented. Shatspeare, | 
To grow peevish or crabbed. Addison. ; | 
SOURCE, sdrse. 318. n.s, (source, Fr] Spring ;| 
fountain; head, Addison. Original; first cause. | 


Milton. First producer. Waller. 
Sor Some respectable speakers have attempted ta give 
the French sound to the diphthong in this word and its 
compound resource, aa if written soerce and reseorce ; 
but, as thie is contrary to analogy, so it is to general 
usage. Shicridan, Nurea, Smith, and W. Johnston, give 
the game sound to both. thease words as [ have done. 
Mr. Perry gives the same sound to source, aud, as well 
axa Lf can guese trom the blinduess of the print, to re- 
source alsu. Mr, Scott gives both sounds, but seems to | 
prefer the first. Kenrick, ouly, gives source the sound | 
of seorce, ant the diphthong eu in resyurce the same | 
sound as in hour, towa,&e. | W. \ 
SOURDET, sdiir-dit. m. s. [sourd, Fr] The litle | 
ripe of a trumpet, 

SO/URISH, sdar’-ish. a. Somewhat sour. Boyle. 

SO'URLY, sétur-lé. ad. With acidity. With acri-| 
mony. Dryden. Painfully ; discontentedly. Brown. ; 

SO’URNESRS, sdiir’-nés, “2. 8, Acidity 5 austercness | 
of taste. Bucon. Asperiiy ; harshness of temper. | 
Hoo'er, i 

SO/URSOP, sdar'-sdp. 7. s. Custard-apple, Afiller. | 

SOUS, sddse, or 508. 315. n. s. [sol, Fr] A Freneb | 
pemiy. 

Yr The first pronunciation of this word is vulgar; the | 
accond is pure Preach, and, as such, is ne more entitled | 
toa place in an English dictionary, than the word pea- | 
nyisina Frenchone. WW. 

SOUSES, sbise. 313, n. s, [soute, Datch.) Pickle 
mace of salt. Any thing kept parboiled in’ sal- 

ickle. T'usser. Tie ear; most properly that ofa 
Loe. from its being frequently prekled or sonsed. | 
Grose. . 

Te SOUSE, sdhse. r,t. To parboil, or steep in 
pickle. Shak. ‘To throw into water. 
sense, Nlurtspeare, 

To SOUSE §, sédse. rv. 2. [sons, or dexsous, Fr.) Te 
fall as a bird ow its prey; to fall with violence. 
Spenser. 

To SOUSE, séfse. vr. a. To strike with sudden vio- | 
lence, as a bird strikes his prey. N/ivkspeare. H 

SOUSE*, siiise, 2. s. Violent attack, as of a bird | 
striking bis prey. Spenser. | 

SOUSE, sédse. ad. With sudden violence. Young. 

SOUTER 4°, sda'-tar. 7. 8. [rucepe, Sax. 5 sufor, | 
Lat.] A shoemaker sa ester. Chancer. 

SOUTERLY®, so0-tGr-lé. u. Like a cobbler; low; 
vulgar. Fiorio. 

SO'UTERRAIN, sd8-t€r-rane’, 315. [s0/-t8r-ran, | 
Sheridan.) n. 8, [sontervain, Yr.) A grotto or cavern 
in the ind, Arbuthnet, Not Eugish. 

SOUTH 4, sows. S13. 1.8. [pud, Sax.; suvd, Dutch; ! 
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A ladicrons | SOVEREIGNTY, sfw'-ér-in-té. n. s, [seerrerainet’, 
i 


towards the south. Grares. 

SO UTHERNWOOD, sitn’-drn-wid. xn. s. [pod- 
ennpude, Sax.] A plant. Miler. 

SOUTHING, sditn’-ing. a. Going towards the 
south. Dryden. F 

SOU'THING, sédtH’-ing. xn. s. Tendency to the 
south, Dryden. 

SOUTHMOST, sdfith’-mdst. a. /Furthest towerds 

SOUTHSAY, sobih-sA, 315 [properly sooth 

SAY, sotth’-sa. 315. mn. s. ly . 

say ; which sec.) Prediction. Spenser. 

To SO'UTHSAY, sdtwh'-sh. v. n. To predict. Cam- 


en. 

SO'UTHSAYER, sivth’-st-dr. 2. s. A predicter. 

SOUTHWARD, séiti'-ward, or sdtn’-tird. n- s. 
The southern regions. Raleigh. 

SOUTHWARD, sdivh’-ward, or stu’ -drd. ad. To- 
wards the south. Locke. 

SOUTHWEST, sélth-wést’. n.s. Point hetween 
the south and west; winter sun-set. Acts, xxvil. 
SO'UVENANCE, s6i'-vé-ninse. n. s. [Fr.] Re: 

membrance ; memory. Spenser. Ob. J. 

SO’'VENANCES®, sd0/-vé-ndnse. n.s. Remembrance. 
Spenser. 

SOVEREIGN §, stiw’-6r-lu. 255. a. [sourerain, Fr. ; 
sorrano, Ital.) Supreme in power; having no su- 
periour. Hooker, Supremely efficacious ; predom- 
mant over diseases. Hooker. 

SO’VEREIGN, sv’-ér-in. 165. n. s. Supreme lord. 
Sled. Formerly, a gold coin, called also a rose- 
noble and double rose-noble ; now, a new gold coia, 
of twenty shillings value. Camden, 

To SO'VEREIGNIZE*, stw'-ér-in-ize. rv, n. To 
exercise supreme power. Sir 7". Herbert. 

SO'VEREIGNLY, sav'-ér-in-lé. ad. Supremely ; in 
the highest decree. Boule. 


Fr.] Supremacy ; highest place; supreme power ; 
highest degree of excellence. Shakspeare. 

SOW, sha, 322. ms. [puya, Sax.; sugga, Su. 
Goth.] A female pig; the female of a boar. Baron, 
An oblons mass of lead, Skelton, An insect; 
nillepede. Atusirortit. 

SO WBREAD, séd’-bréd. ns. A plant. Tate. 

Tv SOW 4, 36. S24. v. 2. {scian, te Goth. 5 secu, Sa. 
Goth.; papan, Sax.) To seatter seed in order to 
a harvest, Ps, exxvi. 


| To SOW, sd. rv. a. part. pass, sarn, To scatter in 


the ground in order to growth; to propagate by 
seed, Spenser. ‘To spread ; to propagate. Pree. 
vi. To impregnate or stock with seed. Js, xxx. 
"'o besprinkle. Spenser. 

To SOW, for sew, sd. v. a. To join by needle work. 
Millon. 
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—nd, move, ndr, udt y—tlbe, tb, bfill ;—oil ;—pddind ;—thin, THIs. 


To SOWCE, sdidse. 323. v. a. ‘To throw into the |) 50. Matthewe’s Trensiution. Any thing spar- 
water. L’Etsrange. See To Sovst. | kling and shining. Spenser. 
SO’WER, so’-tir, oar n. nk [revere Sax.] He that || Zo SPA‘NGLE, spaug’-gl. v. a. To besprinkle with 
sprinkles the at xiii, A scatterer. | oieanales oF shining t ies. Shakspeure 
lakewill. a promoter, Bacon. EL §, span’-yél. 113, 281. [spain’ -yél, Sheri- 
8O'WINS, bw eg reser n. 8. Flummery made of | | dan, Jones, Fulton and Knight ; sph -él, Peres 
oatmeal somewhat soured. Mortimer. n.s. [/ispaniolus, Lat.; from Hispariola, w 
To SOWLE, séiil. v. a. To pull by the ears. Shak. | the best breed of this species of dog was.) A ee 
SOWN, sone. ‘lhe participle of sow. Heylin. | used for sports in the field, remarkable for sagacily 
sO’;W THISTLE, sbd’-this-s!. 472. ns. A weed and obedience. Sidney. A low, mean, sueaking 
“rom. fellow. Shakspeare. 
SOY*, sdé. n.s. A kind of sauce: a considerable j ‘SPA NIEL®*, spdn/-yél. a. Like a spaniel. Shak. 
article of commerce in Japan. Thamberg.. | To SPA‘NIEL, splur'-yél. r.n. To fawn ; to play the 
SPAAD, spade. n.s. A kind of mineral. Wood-)| spaniel. 
ard. || To SPA'NIEL*, spau'-yél. v.a. To follow like a 
SPACES, spise. ns. [spatium, Lat.] Koom ; local | spaniel. ollet. 
extension. Locke. Any quantity oj place. "Shak. | || SPA'NISH®, span’-ish. n. s. The language of Spain. 
ne of time. Hammond. “A small time ; a] Howell. 
while. tel SPANISH + hace n. s. A plant. 
Te _— * — v. 2. [spatior, Lat.} ‘To rove ;)| SPA'NISH Fiy. r,s. A venomous fly that sh‘nes 
it ry i gold, od breeds in the tops of ashes, olives, 
SPA’ "EFU UL 2 ophee’-fB a. Extensive; wide. San- || It is used to raise blisters. 
dys, 0 | SPA'NISH Net, ns. A plant. Miller, 
SP “C1OWSi, wl has, 357.a. [spaciewr, Fr. ; spa- | To SPANK 4, spingk. 408. v.a, To strike with the 
_ Pa ide ; extensive ; roomy; not uar- i open hand. 
|| SPA‘NKER, sph -dr, n.s. A small coin, Den- 











Spa ClOUSLY,, be eto = 2 yeagag, “pha 1 ham. A person that takes long steps with agility : 

SPA/CIOUSNES .u. 8, Roominess;', used in some pase of = north : it is also applied 
wide extension. Ha | to a stout or tall 

SPA’DDLE, spad’-di. 103. ns. {diminutive of spade.) |) SPANNER, span oie n.s. The lock of a fusee or 
A little spade. Mortimer. |) carabine. Bailey. The fusee itself. Sir J. Bow- 


SPADE §, spade. 73. n. s. aD, Sax.; e,teel.|| ria 
and Dutch.) The ‘acu of “ggg Bacon. lor r,n.s. Marcasite. Woodward. 
= — three years old. Ainswortn. A suit of || To SPA §, spar. v. a. [ppanpan, Sax.; sperren, 
lg bur. Chaucer. 


Germ.] To shut; to close ; to bur. 
SIA'DEBONE, spide’-bdne. n. s. The eae | 


SPAR, r. n.4&. [sporre, Teut, A small bean 5 
lade the be atte a ef Chaucer. : 
SPADI'CEOUS, sp4-disi’-ds. a. [spadiceus, Lat} To SEPAR, aa. vn. [perhaps from 


Of a 2 St -red colour. Brown. To fight with prelusive strokes. to ir 
aa er spa-dil’. n.s. (spadille, or espadille, Fr Ji Dramatist. 
at the pane “i 5 gg to | SPA RAR. " spar’-A-bl. n.s. [ppappan, Sax.) 
SPAGY PRIC L §*, spa jir2- I. [ syrices, || arate nail 
Lat.3; of ie ae aycipw fos, Ge], Chymnical SPA’ RADRAP, spar’-A-drap. m. s. A cerecloth. 


SPAGY Tc K, spat “ik. a. Chymical. 

SPAGY'RICK®, ood spa -jlr-tk. ns. A chymist. By. Llull. | 

SPA/GYRIST, spdd -jar-ist. n.s. A’chymist. Boyle. 

SPA‘/HEE*, spa’-hd, § {espawhee, Pers.] 

gat ned of the Turkish cavalry Dut.] To use frugally ; not to waste ; nol 7b con con- 
Letters .» Usher | sume. Milton. Te have unemployed ; to save 

SPAKE, pay The old preterit of speak. Milton. || from any particular ase. Knoles. To do without; 
SFALE. | spal. n. 8. [espaude, F'r.] Shoulder. Spenser. to lose willingly. Shak. To omit ; to forbear. 


Milton. ‘To use tenderly ; to forbear ; to treat with 
SPALL*, lL ns, bat beac. Su. Goth.) A chip. 


Wise 
SPA RAGES, spar’ -ridje. at cae Aspa : which 
SPA’ RAGUS*, spar’-a-gas z. ‘ay he 
4 To SPARE §, spare. " a. [ypaptan, ax. 5 





pity; not to afflict; not to destroy; to use with 





SPALT a oe maakt sf shining stoue,|| merey. Common Prayer. To grant; to allow; to 

SPELT, va used to promote the ai rag en To forbear to inflict or im 

SHAN} ae ({rpan, 5 he ad To live frugall be 
A n. 8. AX. 5 tal, r| T) si SPAR re. v. n. To live ly 3 to 

: -«. (rpan, the ‘ead of of the Hal s spon » SPARE, 4 be not liberal, Shak. ‘To forbear ; 


the pone of the Frintle finger extended ; nine inches. || to be scrupulous. Anolles. ‘To use mercy ; to for-, 


Holder. Any short duration. Shukspeare ive ; to be tender, Bacon, 
To SPAN, a st v.a. [r ypannan, Sax. ; , Su.) 8 ARE, spare. a, [;pxn, wre Scanty ; not abun 
Goth.] To measure pe hand extended. Jsaiwh, dant ; parsimonious; frugal. Carew. pach episaie 9 





xlviii. To measure. Shakspeare. |, unwanted. Spenser. Lean; wanting flesh; maci- 
SPAN, spin. The preterit of spin, Drayton. leut. Shakseave. Slow. Grose. : 
SPA/NC L*, s —_ n. 8, A reps to tie apie SPARE, i. nt. §. cereeneny 5 frugal use; hus- 

hinder legs. bandry. Chapman, 


To SPAT EL*, perry v.a. To tie the fore or | SPA/RELY®, spare’ we a (ane Milton. 
hinder legs of a horse or cow with a rope. Malone. || SPAYRENESS*, a 1s, n. 8. (rp meri, Sax.) 
SPA “NCOUN TER, span’-kédn-tir. Qn. s. [from|} State of being sp spare; leanness. Hummor 
SPA/NFARTHING span’-far-ruing. § span, coun- || SPA'RER al 98. n.s. One who ad ex- 
ter, andl farthing} A pay at itich mouey is} ion. 
thrown within a ormark. Shakspeare. aba RERIB, Y-+ib. n.s, Ribs cut away from 
sap eg be , aphu ldng. a. Of the length only of | bagel and vin 5 tesa spare or little flesh : 


of 
spat NEWS yore -nu. a. Quite new, Chaucer. SPAR iEFA‘CTION, Pore ‘fak’-shdn. n.s. [spar- 
To SPANE, spane. v.a. [spene, Germ.] To weana|| go, Lat.) The act of sprinkling. Swift. 
child. SPA‘/‘RHAWK*. See SpanrownHawk. 
SPANG§, 7, Pang. - n. s. Piper , Germ. ; spanghe, | SPA’ RING, spa’-ring. 410. a. Scarce ; little. Bacon. 
Teut. A ge gol ‘or silver, or omer mys not ny 1. Bacon. Parsimonious ; not 
irks pth) spangled qieomeay Spenser’. 
SPA/NGLE, sping’ -gl. 105..n.s, [spange, Germ.] A 
small plate of boss of shining Lhe Dat rd 


‘ 


Dry 
SPARINGLY, "spy -ring-It. ad. Not abundantly. ” 
Shak, Frugally ; ern > not lavishly. 
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Hayward, With abstinence. Atterbury. Not with |! SP AVINED®, spav/-ind. a. Diseased with spavin. 
, eae pias Dryden, Cautiously 3 tenceriy. || Goldsmith, " 
: | SPAM, spaw. 219. 2.8. [from Spa, in Germany, a 
SPA/RINGNESS, spa’-ring-nés, n. s. Parsimony ; | place famous for mineral waters.] A mineral water, 
want of liberality. Whole Duty of Ako, Caution. | 


| To SPAWL 4, spiwl eon. [ppwetitan, Sax.J co 


Borrow, throw moisture out of the mouth, Over/ury, 
SPARK 96, spark. 78. n. s. [y Pane, Sax.; sporke,’ SPAWL, spawl. 219. ns. [ppatl, Sax.] Spiule ; 
Dutch.| A small particle of fire, or kudled matter.'| anvisiure ejected from the mouds. Druden. 


Hooker, Any thing shining. Locke. Any thing), =? AST LING?®, spaw -lieg, 1.8, Moisture thrown out 
vivid or active. Shak. A lively, showy, splendid, | of the muvih. Congrere. 


gay man. Dryden. <A lover, || SPAWN 9, spawn. 22. nos. [spene, speane, Teut. ; 
To SPARK, spark. v.n. 'T'o emit particles of fire; to|| spare, old Engl.] The eggs of fish or of frogs. Sik, 
sparkle. Seenser. Ob. J. || Any product or offspring : in contempt. Rescomnon, 


SPA’YRKFUL, spark’-fGl. a. Lively; brisk; airy.|) To SPAWN, spawn. v.u. To produce as fishes do 
Camden, Ob. J. | eggs, Shuck. ‘To generate ; to bring forth : in con- 
SPA’RKISH, spark/-ish. a. Airy; gay. Wiadsh.|| tempt. Swif?. 
Showy; well-dressed ; fine. 1’ Estrange. | To SPAWN spown, vn. To produce eggs as fish. 
SPARKLE, spar'-kl. 405. a. 8. A spark; a small!) Brown, To issue; to proceed : iv contempt. Loci. 
particle of tire. Dryden. Any luminous particle, | SPAYWNER, spawn’-ie, 98. 2.8. The feasale fish. 
Hocker. Lastre; Beaumont anc Fletcher. VWirdton. 
To SPA’RKLE, spar’-kl. v.n. ‘To emit sparks 5 to i To SPAY, ep. 220. ra. [spado, Lat.] To castrate 
] 





vi 


issue in sparks, Milton. To shine; to glitter.)) female animals, Mortimer. 

Locke. "To emit litle bubbles, as liquor in a glass. | To SPEAK §, spéke. 227. v.n. pret. spake or spote ; 
To SPAVRKLE®, spar-kl. ra. [spargo, — To)| part. pass. spoken. [pparcan, Sax. ; spreken, Tevt) 

disperse ; do scatter; to throw about. Suchri/le. Po utier articulate sounds 5 to express thouglis by 
SPA RKLER®, spark’-lar. ns. One whose eyes | words. 1 Sam. i. ‘To harangue; tomake a speech, 

sparkle. Addtson. Clarenden, "Yo taik for or aginst; to dispute. 
SPA/RKLET®, spark’-lét. a. s. A small spark. | Shak. ‘To discourse ; tw mele meution. Gen. xix, 


Cotion, To give sound, Shakt—TVo sak with. To ad- 
SPA‘RINLINESS®, spark’-id-nés. ns. Vivacity, | dress; to couverse with, Shakspoure. 

Aubrey, Ob. T. ; Zo SPEEA, spéke. roa. To utter with the mouth; 
SPA/RIKLINGLY, spark/-lng-lé. ad. With vivid'| to pronowice. Esti. vi To proclaiin; to celo- 

and iwinkiing Justre, Beale. brate, Shak. To address; te nest. Leelus. xii, 
SPA'RKLINGNESS, spark’-llng-nés. 2. 3. Vivid To exiibit; to make Liew, Melton. 

and twinkling lustre. Boyle, SPEAK ABLE, spé-ka-Ll 405. a. Possible to be 
SPA’RLING?, spar’-ling. n. s. [esperlan, Fe As spoken. Taxing the power of speech. Jfillen, 

emelt. Cotgrare. “SPEAKER, spe-kir, 93. nos. One that speaks, 


SPA'RROW §, spar’-rd. 87,327.n. s. [sparwa,Goth.; {| Beco. Que ihat speaks in any particular manner. 
Sax.} A small bird. Watts. |, Prior, One that eclebrures, proclanns, or men- 


__rpeanpa, 
SPV RROWGRASS, spir'-rd-gras, 2. s. Corrupted!! tions. Shek. The piolocutor of the Communs. 


trom asprragrs, King. || Dryden, 
SPAPROWHAWK, or Sparhaws’, soir/-rb-hawk, || SPEAVKING®, spe'-king. ns. Discourse ; act of ex- 
ms. [¢peanhapoc, Sax.] A small kind of hawk.|| _ pressing in words. Eyres. iv. : 
Chenrer. SPEAKING T'ranpet, spe'-hing-triunp'-it, 69, 410, 
SPAVRRY, spar’-ré, 82. a. Consisting of spar. Wood- || 2.8. A stentorophonieh instrument; a tawnpet hy 
word, | Which the verce may be propagated to a great dis- 
To SPARSE®, sparse. r.a. [sparsus, Lat.] To dis-;| tance. Drude. 
yerse. Npenser. Ob. T’. SPEAR 4, spre. 227. n.s. [ppeane, Sax; spere, 
SP.ARSEDLYS, spars’-éd-lé, ad, Scatteringty ; dis- | Tetit.) A long weepen with a ee used in 








nersediv, Evelyn, throstiug or throwin; a lance. Cluysnu. A 
SPASM §, spam. ns. Lawl Fr. 3 exdepa, Gr} || lance, generally with promrs, to kill fish. Carew, 
Convulsion ; violent and involuntary contraction of || 7 SPEAR, spre. v.a. ‘Ho kill or picree with a 
any part. Milton. ‘| spear. 
{ 


SP ASMO/DICK, spiz-mid/-ik. 509.a. [spasmodigue, 


| TeSPEAR, sere, rin, To choot or sprout. Mortimer. 


Fr.] Convolsive. | SPOARGRASS, speie’-pias. n.s. Long, sti grass. 
SPAT. spit, The pret. of spit. St. John, ix. jj  Shukeware, 
SPAT, spat. nos. [verhaps from sped, Su. Goth.] | SPEA/RMAN, spére’-m&n. 58. n,s. One who uses a. 
The spawn of shell-fish. Woad:eard. | dance in ight; one who carries a spear: formerly, 


To SPA'TIATE, spa'-sht-Ate. rn. [epatior. Lat.]!) speever. Baeret, 


rr 


Morrie: toraage; to ramhs at lange. Bucon, || SPEATUMIN DE, spere’-anint. as. & plant; a specics 

Te 20 TTER 6, spavadr. 98. ra. Trpar, Sav] | of min. 
Wo sprinkle with dirt, er any thing offensive. Ad- | SPA WORT, spére’-wart. ns, An berb. Ainsw. 
“con. To theow out avy thing offensive. Stat.) SriCitT*, or SPLIGHT®, a.s. [specdx, Teut.} A 
To asperse 5 to defaine. wood-pecker. Slirrwood. 

To SPA'TTER, spat'-tfr. ux. To spit; to sput-)| SPECIAL 6, spésh-al. 347, a, [Fr.5 qnesulis, L.at.] 


' 
4 . ‘ . . y . 
ler as at ay thing uangeous taken into the mouth. | Noting a sort or species, Warts, Particular Ppe- 
Milton. | 
} 
} 
t 





culiar, Sidaey. Appropriate; Gesigned for a par- 

SPA’TTERDASHES, spit’-ttr-eish-iz. n, «. at ticular purpose. Dauries. Extraanducary; uncom- 
fer and dash.) Coverings for the Jegs by which the mon. Ddeoker. Chief in excellence. Shukspeare. 

wet is kent off . | SPECIAL®, spésh’-Al. vos. A particular. Menracie?, 

SPA’‘TTLE*, spit'-t. ms. [parl, Sax.J Spite. | SPUCIALUEY, spésh-6-Al'-040, 2. 8. (specialize, 
Bale. Ob. T. J SPECIALTY, spésh'-al-ad, f Fr.] Particolari- 

SPA'TTLING Poppy, spit’-lag-pop'-pé.n.s. Wiiite | ty. floater, 
hehen: a plant. Miller, : |! To SPECIALIZE®, spésh/-il-lee. r.a. To partien- 

SPACULA, spitsh’-2-1. 461. nm. 8. fenutha, spathubr, | larize; io mention specially, Shelen, 

Lat.] A spatile or slice. used by apothecaries and SPE/CIALLY, spésh’-al~. ad. Particularly above 
surgeons in spreading plasters or stirring mediciies.' others, 2224, xvi. Not ia a common way 5 pecu- 
Quincey. | hardly, Jide, 

SPA'VIN §, spitv'-in, nm. s. [esparent, Fr. ; sparano,| SPECLES §, spé/-shéz. 423. acs. [Lat] A sart; a 
Ttal.] Yhis disease in horses is a bony exerescenee, || subdivison ei a general term. Werts, Class of 
or crust as bard as a bone, that growson the inside)! nature; s.ocle order of beings, Brown. Appear- 
af the hougk. 2 arrier’s Dict. | anee to Uc senses; ay visible or sensible repre- 
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er atieutively ; to look through with the mind 


sentation. Barun. Represen'ation to the mind. | 
Brown, 


Dryden. Show; visible cxbibitiew. Bacon Car 
culating money. Arbudinot. Simples what have | SPECULATION, spék-i-Rv-shfin. nr. s, [Fr] Ex- 
are kia compound medicine. ainination by the eye: view, Codeioton, Lxam- 
SPECHFICAL, spé-sii-te-kal. Qa. [specifigue, Fr. ; | iner; spy. Shak. Menial view 3 micieetual exame- 
SPECUFICK, spé-sir-fik. 509, ‘ species and fario, || mation; couteroplation, Jfooser. A train ot thoughts 





Lat.] That makes a ting of the spevies of whien it) formed by meditenou. Tenple, Mental scheme 
is, South, (1a imedicine.] Apprepriated to the cure || not reduced to practice. Zeayde. Power of sight. 
of some particular distemper, Bacon, Nhukspecse, 


SPECIFICS, spe-sit’-i bk. as. A specifick medicine. SPE/CULATIST®, apék’-ka-li-lt. n. s. A specala- 
sh ae | eae 
aon seman. . es ch - tor, Grmg-r. ae eae : 
SPECUPICALLY, své-sif-it-kal-e. ad. In such a || SPICCULATIVE, spe n'-Fieli-tiv, 512. a. [aecudutif, 
HOMER QS lo Constitute a species; according to the i Fr.} Given to speculation; contemplauve. Booker. 
neture of tie species. Soul. | "Theoretical ; nctional ; ideal ;imt practical, Bucon, 
v SVRCTEICATLE, spé-sit-@-kate. x. a. [species i: Relonging to view, Shak, Pryi~. Bucun. 
and fuerte, Lat.] ‘To mark by notation of distinguish: |) SPL'CULATIVELY, spek/-kiencin le. ud. Coae 
ing particularities. Lule, : | tempiatively 5 with meditatiou, Comment, on Cheu- 





SPECHFICA’TION, spés-sé-fe-ka/-shin. nos. [Fr cer. Ideally; uotioucty 5 theoretically ; noi practi- 
Distinet notation ; determination by a peeuliac | cally, Swift, | 
mark. SVuits, Particular menuon, Aylisfe. )SPECULATIVENTSS®  spék/-kicla-tiv-nés, . 8, 
To SVECIFY, spés-sé-f1. 183. va. [svccifer, Fr.) || ‘The state of being “we, Scott, 
‘To mention; to show by some particuiar marks of || SPEY;CULATOR, sp + G-iv-tar. Sh. ms. One 


distinetion. Looker, Who forms theortes. «oie. | oeceduteur, Fr] An 
SPECIMEN, spéi'-sé-melu. 303, ms, [Lat.] A sam- |} observer ; 2 coutemplator. Brown. A spy 3 a 
pie; a partof anv they exhibited that the rest watcher. Broeme, 
may be kuown. Addison, SPE/CULATGORY, spék/-kd-ld-tér-¢. 51% a. Ex. 
BPs ClOUS §, spe’-shas. 357. a. [speciemr, Fri3 4 evcising — Calculated for spying or 
£p eT 8ttsy | showy ; pleasing to the view. Bp. |) | viewing, Warten. 
Richardson, Plausible ; superticially, not solidly | SPEC OLUM, s,ée’-ké-ldm, 503, 2, s, [Lat] A 
right; sircking at first view. Milton. . | mirror; a looking-glass; that in which repfesenta- 
SPH CIOUSLY, spe’-shiis-lé. ad. With fair appear || tions are formed by reflection. Boyle. An instru- 
ance. Henment, |} ment ia surgery used for dilatation. 
SPECLIOUSNESS*, spé-chds-ués, 2.8. The state) SPED, sped. The preterit and part, pass. of speed. 
om quality of being specious, Ast. | Shakspecre, 
SPECK §, sp Ak. mn. =. [ypecea, Sax.] A small discol- | SPEECH §, spdtish, 216. a. 8. [ppaec, Sax.] The 
wer of articu!ate utterance ; the power ot express- 


orm; a spot, Drnden, 
To SPECK, spék. x. a. To spot; to stain in drops. ing thoughts by vocal words. Holder, Language 5 








is ae ; 
‘e SVE'CKLE, spek’-ki. v.a. To mark with small | Talk; mention, Bacon, Oration; tarang 


Mijn, | words, considered a expressing thoughts. Acci- 
SPH'CALE, spékkl. 405. n. s. Small speek; little | dence. Particular language, as distinct trom others. 
“spot. Psalns, Comm, Prayer, Any thing a a ag Shak. 
e. Swift. 


Declaration of thoughts. Miiton, 


spots, Spenser. 
To SPFUCH®, spcéish. von. To hurangue ; to make 


SVPECKLEDNESSS, spék’-kid-nés. ». s, State or 

quahty of being speckled, Ash. a speech. Pyle. 
SPECK’, or SPEIGHT. x. 5, A woodpecker, Sec |, SCHLESS, spédtsh’-lés. a. Deprived of the 

Srecur. Ht ower of speaking; made mute or dumb, Shak, 
SP CAUCLE 4, spéhta-kl. 405. on. s. [Fr. 5 snece |! Site :auns ». Biabaieare: : 

teenian, Lat.) A show; a gazing stock ; any thing || SPE/LCHLESSNESS*, spédtsh’-lés-nds. n. s. State 

exhibited to the view as "eminently remarkable. 1 | of being speechless, Bavon. 

Cor.iv. Any thing perceived by the sight. Spen- || Lo SPEE 

sr. [In the plural.} Glasses to assist the sight. sped and speeded. [spoedei, Teat. 5 spaden, Germ. 5 

Bacon. + ed, Sax.) To make hale: to move with celerity, 
SPECTACLED, sp@k/-t.-kld. 359. a. Furnished |} Spenser. [ppeOuan, Sax.) To have — sUCLESS. 

with spertactes, Shafsjeure. ‘| Shak. To succeed well, or ill, Shak. To have 
SPLOT A'CULAR®, spék-tak'-delir. a. Relating to || any condition, good or bad. Waller, 

speciacles or shows. Dr, Lirkes. . \ ToSPEED, pat) v.a. Te despatch in haste ; to 
SPECTATION, spék-d-shén. n.s. [spectatio, Lat.] || send away quickly. Fairfax. To hasten; to put 
' 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Regard; respect. [firrey, into quick motion, Stat. To furnish in haste. 
SPECTATOR, spék-:h'-tdr. 76, 521. ns. (spite | To despatch; to destroy; to kill; to mischief; to 

few, r.3 spectator, Lat.) A looker-ou; a beholder. || ruin. Dryden. To execute; to despatvh. Aylife. 
Slutkeprere, | To assist; to help forward. Dryden. To make 


SPECTA’TORSHIP, spék-th’-tlir-ship. n.s. Act of |! prosperous; to make to succeed. 2 John. 
henokling. Shwk. Oltice or quality of a spectator. 
Som stay, » 

SPECTA"CRESS®, spek-ta/-trés. Qn. s. [spectutrir. é ah 

SOEOTATRIX®, spek-ti'-triks, § Lat. Afemale |} Slwt. Success; event of any action or incident. 
weker-on, or beholder, Rewe, | Gren. xxiv. 

SPi’CTRE$, - Math, 416. n. 8. [sperirmm, Lat.; || SPEEDFUL*, xi fUl, a. Jppgcrs Sax.] Ser- 
sprtiee, Pr] pparition ; appearance of persons I vieeable ; useful, Wiclifie. Ob. 7’. 
dew! Dryden. Something mace preternaturally || SPEEDILY, spédd’-é-lé. ud. With haste ; quickly. 
visible. Shakspeare. . 

gp the UM, . Mi srtn ng, [Laty Au image 5° pas arpa spbéd’-é-nés. n. 9. The quality of 
a vise form. Neo to,  hemg speedy. 

BPE CULAR, spék/-ki-lia. 60. a. fspecndaris, Lat.] “Spe LDWELL, spdéd’-wéll. x. s. A plant. Der- 


iosiag the quelities of a mirror or looking-giass. (| haan. 


SPEED, speed. -n.s. [pped, Sax.] Quickness; ce- 
levity. Jidien. Haste; hurry; despatch. Deewy of 
Christian Piety. The course or pace of a horse. 





Diome. Assisting sight. Phillips. Affording view. } SPEEDY, spédd’-é. a. Quick ; swift; nimble ; quick 
aon, | of despatch. Shakspeare. ; 

To SPECULATE §, spék’-ki-Rte. 91. ron. [spec- || To SVIET#; spéét. rv. a. [speten, Teut.] To stab. 
ter, Pre; speculer, Lat.) To meditate ; to conten ! Giumm. Gurton's Needle. 

Hotes to tele a view of any thing with the mind. |) SVEIGIIT. 2. s. A woodpecker, See Sprcut. 


4 


t 


dis dy. i> PELEK®, spétk. va. s. [ppele, Sax.] A splinter; @ 
To SPLYCULATE, spék -ho-lte ora. To consid: |! sraall stick to fix on thatch with. Grose, 
86S 
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1) §, spééd. 245, v2. pret. aud part. pass. 


SPE SPI 


ICP 559.—Fate, far, fall, fit;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


SPELL §, spéll. nx. s. [ppel, Sax.] A charm consist- || SPET*, spét. n. s, Spittle; matter ejected from the 
ing of some words of occult power. Brown. A} mouth. Loredace. ; 
turn of work; a vicissitude of labour. [ppelian, || To SPEW $4, spb. 265. v.a. [speitcan, Goth. ; pprpan, 
Sax.] Corew. [ppel, Sax.] A tale. Chaucer. Sax. ; spercen, Germ.] To vomit; to eject 
To SPELL, spéll. v. a. pret. and part. . spelled'| the stomach, Spenser. To eject; to cast forth. 
or spelt. [spellen, 'Teut. ; spellen, Germ.] 'To write Dryden. ‘To eject with loathing. Lew. xviii. 
with the proper letters. Dryden. 'To read by nam-|| To SPEW, spd. v. x. To vomit; to ease the stomach. 
ing letters singly. Shak. To read; to diecoves by B. Jonson. 
characters or marks. Milton, To charm. Shak, .| SPE/WER*, spt’-dr. n. s. [pprpene, Sax.] One who 
[rpeli:an, Sax.] To relate; to teach. Warton. ws. 
SPELL, spéll, v. n. ‘To form words of letters, || SPE/WING®, spi’-ing. n. s. [ypipinge, Sax.) Act 
i | 


Dryden. To read. Milton. To read unskilfully.,| of vomiting. Had. ii. 
South. SPE’WY, spu’-¢. a. Wet; ogey. Mortimer. 
To SPELT, spélt. v. n. [spalten, Germ.] To split; to'| To SPHA/CELATE 4, stas’-sé-lte. v. a. [sphacelus, 
break. Mortimer. Lat.) To aflect with a gangrene. Sharp. 
ee n. s. [ypelc, Sax.; spelte, Teut.] | To SPHA'CELATE, sfas’-sé-ldte. v. n. To mortify ; 
ind of corn. 


; to suffer the gangrene. Sharp. 
sag LTER, spélt’-dr. 98. n.s. A kind of semi-metal.'| SPHA/CELUS, sfas’-sé-lis. n. s. [egdecdos.] A gan- 
ewlem. 
SPENCE’, spénse. n. s. [despence, old Fr.] A butte- 


ne; a mortification, Wiseman. 
ry; a larder; a store-room ; a place where any pro- 


SPHERES, slére. n. s. [Fr. ; sphorra, Lat.] A globe; 
an orbicular body ; a body of which the centre is at 

visions are kept. Chaucer. 
SPE/NCER*, spéns’-dr. n.s. A butler; one who has 


the same distance from every point of the circum- 
ference. Milton, Any globe of the mundane sys- 
the care of the spence. Prompt. Parv. Ob. T' tem. S r. A representing the earth or 
To SPEND §, spénd. v. a. [ppendan, me Tocon-|) sky. ikea. Orb 3. circuit of motion. Milton. 
sume ; to exhaust; to waste. 2 Cor. xii. ‘To bestow Province; com of knowledge or action; em- 
as expense; to expend as cost. Isaiah, lv. To be- loyment. Si , 
stow for any purpose. Shak. To effuse. Shak. 7) SPHERE, sftre. v.a. To place in a sphere. 
To squander; to lavish. Wake. ‘To pass; to suffer|} Shakspeare. To form into roundness. Milton. 
to pass away. Job, xxi. To waste; to wear out ;|} SPHE’RICAL, sfér'-ré-kal. Qa. [spherique, Fr.] 
to exhaust of force. Burnet. To fatigue ; to harass. || SPHE/RICK, sfér'-rik. 509. § Round; orbicular ; 
Knolles. lobular. Raleigh. Planetary ; relating to orbs of 
T’o SPEND, spénd. v.n. To make expense. Dry-|| the planets. Shakspeare. 
den. To prove in the use. Temple, ‘To be lost or || SPHE’RICALLY, sfér’-ré-kl-é. ad. In form of a 
wasted. - To be employed to any use. Ba-'| sphere. Wotton. 
con. || SPHE/RICALNESS, sfér'-ré-kiil-nés, 2 n. s. Roand- 
SPE/NDER, spénd’-dr. 98. n.s. One who spends. || SPHERICITY, sfé-ris’-4-td. ness; ro- 
Bp. Taylor. A_ prodigal; a lavisher. Bacon. |. tundity ; globosity. Digby. 
SPE/NDING®*, spénd’-ing. x. s. [ppendunss, Sax.) | SPHE'RICKS*, stér’-riks. 2. s. The doctrine of the 





Act of consuming, expending, or bestowing for any || sphere. 
fee Whitlock. SPHEROID§, sf’-réld. n.s. [egaipa and E:dos.] A 
SPE/NDTHRIFT, spénd’-thrift. x. s. A prodigal ; aj} body rags or oblate, approaching to the form of 
lavisher. Dryden, a sphere. Cheyne. 
SPE/RABLE 4, spér’-4-bl. « [eparoliti, Lat.] Such |} SPHEROI'DICAL*, sf-rdid’-¢-kal. ) a. Having the 
as may be hoped. Bacon. Ob. J. '| SPHEROI'DAL, sfé-ré’-dal. form of a 


SPE/RATES, spé/-rite. a. [speratus, Lat.] Hoped | spheroid. Cheyne. os 
to he not irrecoverable. Repr. to Q. Anne, in Ec-|| SPHEROIDITY®, si-rde/-de-é. x. s. Deviation 
ton's eat Q. A's y. | _ from a sphere. Mason. _ ; 

To SPERE*, spére. v. a. [;pretan, Sax.] To ask ; | SPHE/RULE, sfér’-lle. n. s. [sphaerwa, Lat.) A lit- 
to inquire. '| tle globe. Cheyne. ' 

SPERM 64, spérm. n. s. [sperme, Fr.; sperma, Lat.)| SPHE’RY®, s@-ré. a. Spherical; round. Shak. Be- 

! 


Seed; that by which the species is continued. Ba- longing to the spheres. Milton. 

con. SPHI/NCTER®, sftnk’-tdr. nv. s. [Lat.] One of the 
SPERMACE'TI, spér-ma-st’-t8, n.s. [Lat] A|| circular and constrictory muscles of the human 

particular sort of oil which comes from the head of borly. 

the whale. Quincy. SPHINX, sfiuks. nr. 5.  loptyé.) A — = 

Mater . od ia 

aig Bh ote oer bie makes Hotspar describe a fop | yeh YP ts a bia a Dele! ae itt 

usiog this word, ep =i . “ ia aa . 

« oy telling me the sovereign'st thing on earth i pte hgh eile = ee Fr.] A spy} a scout; a 
at ee ee "3 cae alate aie ; i SPICE §, spise. n.s. [espices, Fr.] A vegetable pro- 
it ia highly probable this was not a foppish pronancia-||  luction, fragrant to the smell and pungent to the 
tion, bat that which genorally obtained in Queen Eliz- | late; an aromatick substance used in sauces. 
abeth’s time, and has, among the vulgar, been continu- Shuck. {espece, Fr.] A small quantity; a sample 3 a 
i| specimen. Shukspeare. 


edtoours. MW. 
SPERMA’TICAL, spéremat’-1¢-kal. a. [sperma- To SPICE, splse. r. a. To season with spice ; to mix 











SPERMA‘TICK, spér-nvit’-tik. 509. §  tique, Fr.]|! with aromatick bodies. Nhak. To render nice ; 
Seminal; consisting of seed. More. Belonging to to season with seruples. Chaucer. 
the Pp ; containing sperm. Bacon, / SPICER, spl’-sir. 96. n. 8, One who deals in spice. 
ToSP RMATIZE, spér’-mé-tlze. v. mn. To yield'; Camden. 


seed, Bron, | SPICERY, spi’-sér-4. x. s. earner Fr.) The 
SPERMATOCE!LE, spér-mi-td-sMe’. [See Hy-|| commodity of spices. Raleigh. A repository of 
DROCELE.] n. 8. [oxfppa and «ydi.] A rupture || spices. Addison. ; 
caused by the contraction of the seminal vessels, || SPICK and SPAN, ae a. Quite new ; 
and the semen falling into the scrotum. Bailey. | _ now first used. Butler. 
SPERMO'LOGIST, spér-mél'-6-jist. nu. 8. [exenpod- || SPUCKNEL, spik’-nél. 2. s. The herb maldmony or 
éyos.] One who gathers or treats of seeds, Dict. || — bear-wort. Dict. 
To SPERSE, spérse. v. a. [spersus, Lat.] To dis- | SPICO’SITY, spi-kés’-4-t€. 2. ¢. [spica, Lat.] The 
Bert 19 scatter, Spenser. Ob. J. ‘| quality of being spiked like ears of corn; fulness of 
0 SPET §, spat. ria. [ppecan, aap l'o eject || ears, Dict. 
from the mouth ; to throw out, ‘This is the old form | Te SPIUCULATES, spik’-ki-tite. va, [spiento, Lan] 
of spit. Barret. i} ‘To make sharp at the pout. Mason. 
Ark 


ia 








SPI SPI 
—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, 1b, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


SPICY, spi’-sé, a. [from “ag? Rroducing spice ; |; SPINEL, spl’-nél. n.s. A sort of mineral. Wooa- 
abounding with aromaticks. Milton. Aromatick ;|) ward. 
having the qualities of spice. Arbuthnot. (SPINE’T, spin’-nét. n. s. [espinette, Fr.) A small 

SPI DER 4, spi’-dar, 98. n.s, The animal that spins |) harpsichord ; an instrument with keys, Swi/?. 

a web for flies. Shakspeare. ) SPI NET, spin’-nét. n.s. [spinetum, bat.] A small 

SPI DERCATCHER, spl/-dar-katsh’-tr. ms. A | wood; a place where briers and bushes grow. B. 

















bird. |, donsem. 

SPI DERLIKE, spl’-dar-like. a. Resembling a spi- |) SPIN) FEROUS, spi-nif-fér-ds. a. [spina and _fero, 
der in shape or quality. Shakspeare. eet | vert Rearing thorns. 

ae ORT, spi’-ddr-wart. n. s. A plant. Mi- | SPINK, spiok. n.s. A fineh; a bird. Harte. 


er. SPUNNER, spin’-ndr. 98. n. s. One skilled in spin- 
SPIGNEL. See Spricks&t. | ning. Graunt. A garden spider with long jomted 
SPIGOT, spig’-dt. 166. n.s. [spijcker, Dutch.) A! legs. Shak. The cominon spider that spins webs 

ae peg put into the faucet to keep in the liquor. lis renin geri err ree ee 

Shakspeare. NNE? el, o’-ning-hwéel. on. s. 
SPIKE 4, ere n. s. [spica, Lat.] An eee ee | hens ao sce the pe st of the rock, the 

n. ng nail of irou or wood; a léng thread is drawn, Gay, 

of iron merpen : by cole? iy its similitude to ! aera s capes ee mall slender. —_ 

an ear of corn. [spik, Su. .] Bacon. SPINOSITY, spl-nés’-sé-1é. ns. Crabbedness ; 
sig spike. n.s. A sinaller species of lavender. fsa or briery heat: More. - 

il. SPI'NOUS, spl'-n . a. [spinosus, Lat.] Thorny ; 

ah cdg aor r. = = aoe with long mia | Es trd ‘horas. oe ne ‘ is 

d . t with spi seman. /SPINSTER, ‘-thr, 98. nm. s. A wo that 

Tate it cok .aae ae HI spins. Shak. [ tow} The generai ota bes girl 
SPIKED®, spikt, or spi’-kéd. a, Having ears, or | or maiden woman. Sir E. Coke. 

those parts which contain seeds, Mason. | SPINSTRY, spins’-tré. n, s, The work of spinning. 
SPI'KENARD, splke’-nard. n. s. [spica nardi, Lat.} | Milton. 

A plant, and the oil or balsain produced from the | SPINY, Be pre a. {spina, Lat.] Thorny; briery ; 


ant. Hill. 1 cores difficult ; troublesome. 3 ee 
2X7 Mr. Elphinston is the only orthoépist who pronounces | SPI’ ACLE, spir’-A-kl. 109. [spir’-A-kl, , Ful- 
- the i short in this word; Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr.) ton and Knight ; sp¥’-ra-kl, idan aud Perry.) 
perry, Ww. Johnston, aad Beshasen, — hag long, as ||. ¢, LE pakerarsmay Lat.] A breathing hole ; a vent; 
1D 4; : a w t com +t ode: 
igen of ear pronunciation to shorten the sim pe in the | Pcie 5 eniet bal barn a RE re 
| idi ' a itler rom . ni nan 
eaght not io bo sought fier, when not established by they ‘the first nyllable of this word, beatin It oh 
“usxtom. ° | antepenult) accent, which § ena the o 
SPYKY®, spi-kb. a. Having a sharp point. Dyer. | i grein andthe é in miracle, ought to have the same 
SPILL, spill. 2. s. [spijlen, Dutch.] A small shiver || uence an tire word in question. 
of woog, or thin far of iron. Carew. A small |) SPIRAL S$, spi/-ril. 88. a. [Fr.] Curve; winding; 
quantity of money. Aylife. | _circularly involved. like a screw. a 
ToSPILL §, spill. v. a. [rp lan, Sax. ; spillen, Dutch.} | SPY RALLY, spi'-rai-é. ad. Ina spiral form. Ray. 
To shed ; to lose by shedding. Shak. To destroy;} SPIRA’TION, spé-ri/-shdin. x. s. [spiratio, Lat.) 
to mischief. Sidney. To throw away. Tickell. || Breathing. Barrow. : 
ge ep peer Coot on apg rfp ot art peel 
SPI'LLER, spil’-lar. ns. A kind fishing line. every wreath being iu a different plane ; a curl ; a 


' 
' 


SPILT «, i! Vv ted. Spenser inl esas yt ae fied y oe bet me 
T*, spilt. part. a. Varie : . | taper ;a round pyramid, socalled, aps, because 
SPILTH, spilih. n. s, Any thing poured out or wast-) a fos and round in and less cir- 
i : || cles, would be a spire ; a steeple. Milton. The top 
To SPIN §, spin. v. a. preter. spun or span; part.) _ or uppermost point. Shakspeare. 
spun. [spinnan, Goth.; ppinnan, Sax.; spinnen,| ToS {RE:, spire. v.n. To t up pyramidically. 
erm. and Dutch.J To draw out into threads. || Drayton, [spiro, Lat.) To breathe. 
Exod. xxxv. To form threads by drawing out and |) To SPIRE®*, splre. r. a. To shoot forth. Spenser. 
twisting any filamentous matter. Shak, To pro- f SPVRED*, spird. a. Having a steeple or spire. Ma- 
tract; to draw out. Addison. To form by degrees; || _ son. 
to draw out tediously. Digby. To put into a turn- | SPIRIT 4, spir’-it. 109. n. s. forine Lat.] Breath ; 
ing inotion, as a boy’s top. || wind. Bacon. Nocade Fr.) An immaterial sub- 
To SPIN, spin. v. n. To exercise the art of spinning, |; stance ; an intellectual being. Locke. The soul of 
or drawing threads. More. [spingure, Ital.} To!) man. Eecel. xii. An apparition. St. Luke, xxiv. 
stream out in a thread or small current. Drayton.|, Temper; habitual disposition of mind. Milton. 
To move round as a spindle. Milton. . | Ardour; courage ; elevation ; vehemence of mind. 
SPIVNACH, splu’-nitsh. tn s. [spinachia, Lat.) | 
SPI'NAGE, spin’-nidje. 90. § A plant. Miller. | 
SPINAL, spl-nai. 88. a. [spina, Lat.] Belonging °| 


drawn round 





j . * . 
| Shak. Genius; vigour of mind. ara urn 
| of mind; power of mad, moral or intellectua). Shas. 
| Intellectual powers, distinct from the body, Claren- 
| don. Sentiment; perception. Shak, Ea 


the back bone. Brown. . ce ; 
desire. South. Man of activity ; man of life, fire, 


SPINDLES$, spin’-dl. 405. n. s. [ppradi, rpintel, | nan of 
Sax.] The pin by which the dont is formed, and}; and enterprise. Shak. Persons distinguished by 
on which it is conglomerated. Bacon.* A long,'' qualities of the mind, White. That which gives 
slender stalk. Mortimer. Any thing slender. Dry-,, vigour or cheerfulness to the mind ; the purest part 
den. |; of the body, bordering. says Sydenham, on immate- 

To SPUNDLE, spin’-dl. v. 2. To shoot into a long,|, _ riality. In this meaning it 1s commonly written 

. small stalk. Bucon. ~ | with the plural termination. Shak. Characteristi- 

SPINDLELEGGED*, spin’-dl-légd. cal likeness; essential qualities. Wotton. Any 

SPI NDLESHANKED, optn’-dl-shéngkt. thing eimmently pure and refined. Shak. ‘That 
Having sinall legs. Tatler. || whieh hath power or energy. South, An inflam- 

SPINDLETREE, spin'-dl-trdé. n. 5. Prickwood. A’) mable liquor raised by distillation; as brandy, rum. 
plant, Evelyn. | Boyle. Mark to denote an aspirated pronunciation. 

SPINE, spine. n. s. (spina, Lat.) The back bone.!,  Dalgurno. MW may be observed, that in the old po- 

Wiseman. els spirit was a mouosyllable, and therefore was 

BPINE®, spine. ns. [espine, Fr.; spina, Lat.) Al) often writton sprite, or, less properly, spriglt. 

thorn, Basumont an iis |) Spenser, 

ith Be 


|} 


a 
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Ky" The general sound of the first iin this word and all|) 7’o SPIRT, spdrt. v. a. To throw out in a jet. Dryd. 
its compounds was, till lately, the sound of ¢ in merit: SPIRT, spart. n. s. Sudden ejection. Sudden and 
meoraieg Mayr ca rehire ge > Propriety has nearly || short effort ; a fil. Old Morality of Lusty Juventus 
Ben al werlthadn ee tanita tad now spirit, sound |! To SPYRTLE, spart’-tl. 405. v. a. To shoot scatter- 


ed as if written sperit, begins to grow vulgar.—See gekiarig p dal. P 
& 5 . a, Pyramidal. Pope. Wreathed ; 








Principles, No, 108, 109, 110, and the word Mirac.e. ingly. 
Mr. Sheridan, W. Johnston, and Mr. Bimith, have given sPIRY 
into this false sound of i, 109; but Dr. Kenrick. Mr. curled 


ryden, 
Scott, and Mr. Perry, [Jones, Fulton and Kaight,) bave || SPISS§, spis. a. ] Lat.] Close ; ; thick. 
given it the true ELA Sor and Mr. Narea aoe \only | fai ir eee J : am oo 


thinks that this word, minacle, and cistern, are now || 38 . -thde rossness ; thick- 
— egeey and properly heard with the short | SPU sag Nabe spls’-st +20G j thick 
sou i. A 


ness, . 
SPIT 4, spit. n. s. [pprcu, Sax. ; spit, Dutch.) A} 
To SPIRIT, spir’-it. v.a. To animate or actuate as|| prong on which meat is driven to be ee beioes 
a spirit. [spiritato, lial.) Milton. To excite; to|| the fire. Shak. Such a depth of earth as is piere- 
animate ; to encourage ; to invigorate to action. ed by one action of the spade. Mortimer. 
es — “y H pal d Paying own. cues To rE t a. abn ye participle pass. 
4 ALLY, spir’-it-Al-lé. ad. [spiritus, Lat. it, or spitted. [speten, Teut.] To put upon a spit. 
means of the brow Holder. Lm ad Tak . _ To thrust through. Dryden, = 
SPIRITED, spir’-it-€d. a. Lively ; vivacious ; full || Zo SPIT'$, spit. vr. a. [ppecan, pprccan, Sax.] To 
fire. P Shakspeare. 


of fire. Pope. eject from the mouth. 
SPI’RITEDLY*, spir’-h-éd-lé. ad. In a lively or 


To SPIT, spit. v. n. To throw out spittle or moisture 
strong manner. 
SPYRITEDNESS, spir’-h-éd-nés. n. s. Disposition 


or make of mind. Addison. 
oat said UL*, spir’-h-fal. a. Lively ; full of spirit. 


SPIRITFULLY*, splr’-it-fal-lé. ad. In a sprightly 
or lively manner. 

SPI’RITFULNESS, splr’-it-fal-nés. n. s. Spright- 
liness ; liveliness. Harvey. 

SPIRITLESS 3, spl/t-lés, a. Dejected ; low ; de 

ved of vigour; wanting cou ; de : 

Milton. aviae seat ecient Crreenhill, 

SPI'RITLESSLY*, spir’-it-lés-lé. ad. Without spir- 
it; without exertion. More. 

SPI’RITLESSNESS*, spir’-ht-lés-nés. n. s. State of 


rn nha 

SPIVRITOUS, spir’-it-As. a. Refined; defecated ; 
advanced near to spirit. Milton. Fine; ardent ; 
active. Smith, 

SPI’RITOUSNESS, spir’-it-ds-nés. n. s. Fineness 
and activity of parts. Boyle. 

SPURITUAL, spir’-it-tshd-Al. 461. a. [spirituel, be, 
Distinct from matter; immaterial; incorporeal. 
Bacon, Mental ; intellectual. Milton. Not gross; 
refined from external things; relative only to the 
mind. Calamy. Not temporal; relating to the 
things of heaven; ecclesiastical. Hooker. 

SPVRITUALIST®, spir’-it-tshd-al-Ist. n. s. One who 
professes regard to spiritual things only ; one whose 
bps is spiritual. Hallywell. 

SPIRITUA'LITY, spir-it-tshi-al’-¢.t0. n. s, Incor- 
poreity ; immateriality ; essence, distinct from mat- 
ter. Raleigh. Intellectual nature. South. [spirit- 
ualité, Fr.} Acts independent of the body; pure 
acts of the soul; mental refinement. Sowh. ‘That 
which belongs to any one as an ecclesiastick. Ay- 


of the mouth. St. John, ix. 

SPIT*, spit. n.s. What is thrown from the mouth. 

SPI'TAL, spiv’-tdl. n. s, [corrupted from hospital.) A 
charitable foundation. Sowh. See Srittve. 

p° The c in all these words [spital, hospital, and Spital- 
fields) has a tendency to sink its sound, and to confound 
them with spittle. In the last of these words this ten- 
dency is incurable; but in the two first it would be far 
from pedantick to preserve the sound of the a as in med- 
al, Dr. Johnson seems to depart from etymology in doub- 
ling the ¢ [altered by 7 in these words, W. 


To SPY'TCHCOGK, splish’-kék. v. a. To split an 
eel in two, longwise, and broil it. King. 

SPI'TCHCOCK*, spitsh’-kék. n.s. An eel spitch- 
cocked. Decker. 

SPITES, sph. n. s. [spijt, Dutch ; despit, Fr.] Mal- 
ice 5 rancour ; hate ; malignity ; malevolence. Sid- 
ney.— Spite of, or in spite of. Notwithstanding ; in 
defiance of. Chapman. 

To SPITE, sphe. v. a. To mischief; to treat mali- 
af ; to vex ; tothwart malignantly. - 
To fill with spite ; to offend. Sidney, 

pag Nal ara splte’-fOl. a. Malicious; malignant. 


looker. 

SPI'TEFULLY, sple’-fal+. ad. Maliciously ; ma- 

lignantly, Waller. 

SPP'TEFULNESS, splte’-f dl-nés. n. s. Malice ; ma- 
lignity ; desire of vexing. Keil. 

SPPTTED, spit’-tad, a. Shot out into length. Bacon. 

SPI'TTER, spit’-tar. 98. n. s. One who puts meat on 
a spit. One who spits with his mouth. Hidoet. A 

oung deer. Barret. 

SPI'TTLE §, spit’-t!. 405. n. s. [corrupted from has- 
pital.] A kind of hospital ; a place for the reception 
of sick and diseased persons. B. Jonson. ler 
written spital, which see. 
life. SPI'TTLE, spit’-tl. n. s. [ypacl, Sax.] Moisture of 

SPIRITUALIZA’TION, spir-it-tshd-Al4-zh/-shan.|} the mouth ; the saliva. Ray. 

n.s. The act of spiritualizing. [In chymistry.] The || SPI‘TTLY*, spit’-lé. a. Slimy ; full of spittle. Coe- 


action of extracting spirits from natural bodies. rare. 
‘ SPI'TVENOM, spl’-vén-im: n.s. Poison ejected 
To SPVRITUALIZE, splr’-it-tshd-Al-ke. v. a. [spi from the mouth. Hooker. 
itualiser, Fr.) To refine the intellect ; to purif\ 7 aba SPLANCHNO'LOGY, | splAnsh-ndl’-6-j¢. on. s. 
the feculencies of the world. Hammond. Toex-|| [ex\dyyya and déyos.] A treatise or description 
tract spirits from natural bodies, Chambers. of the bowels. Dict. 
SPYRITUALLY, spir’-it-tshd-Al-l¢. ad. Without cor- || ToSPLASH §, splash. v.a. [plaska, Swed.] To daub 
poreal grossness ; with attention to things purely | with dirt in great quantities. Prior. 
sotellectual. Bp, Tavlor. '| SPLASH*, splash. n.s, Wet or dirt thrown up from a 
SPVRITUALTY, spir’-it-tshd-4L-té. n. s. Ecclesia ddle, mire, or the like. 
tical body. Shakspeare. Ob. T’. SPLA/SHY, splash’-. a. Full of dirty water ; apt to 
SPVRITUOUS, spir’-it-tshd-ds. a. [spiritenx, wil | daub. 
Having the any of spirit, tenuity. and activity of || Jo SPLAY, spl. v. a. To dislocate or break a horse’s 
parts. Arbuthnot, pape fh gay; vivid; airy; ap-|| _shoulder-bone. 
plied both to persons and things. Wotton. Ardent;|| To SPLAY §*, spl. v.a. For display. Mir. for Mag. 
inflammable : as, spirituous liquors. SPLAY*®, spla. a. Displayed ; spread; turned out- 
SPIRITUOSITY, spir--tshi-ds’-sh-16. ae | ward. Sidney. 
SPVRITUOUSNESS. spir/-it-tshi-ds-nés. §* || SPLA/YFOOT, spli/-fat. < Having the 
The quality of being spirituous ; tenuity aod activity. || SPLA‘YFOOTED*, spla’-fit-éd. § foot turned out- 
ToSPIRT§, spart. 108. rv. n. [ppvcan, Sax.] To|| ward. Machin. 
spring out in a sudden stream ; to stream out by |) SPILA/YMOUTH, spla/-méith. n. s. Mouth widen. 
intervals, Bacon. || ed by design. ti a 
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SPLEENS, splén. n.s. [splen, Lat.; omAjv, Gr.] | SPLI'TTER, spliv-tdr. 98, n. s. One who splits. 


The milt ; one of the viscera, su the seat o 
auger, melancholy, and mirth. Wiseman. A 
sp.te ; ill-humour, Chapman. A fit of anger. S 
Inconstancy ; caprice. Shak. A sudden motion 
a fit. Shak. Melancholy; hypochondriacal va-_ 
rs. Blackmore, Immoderate merriment. Shak. 
SPLE’ENED, spléénd. 359. a. Deprived of the spleen. 
Arindhnot. 
SPLE’ENFUL, spléén’-fal. a. 
ful; melancholy. Shakspeare 
SPLE’ENISH*. See Spienisn. 
SPLE’/ENLESS, spléén’-lés. a. Kind ; gentle ; mild. 


Chapman. Ob, J. 
SPLE/ENWORT, spléén/-wart. n.s. [spleen and 


or Miltwaste: a plant. Miller. 

SPLE'ENY, spléén’-¢. a. Angry; peevish ; humor- 
ous. 

SPLE’ 


Shakspeare. 

NDENT, splén’-déot. a. [splendens, Lat.] 
Shining; glossy; having lustre. Brown. Emi- 
nently conspicuous. Wotton. 


SPLE'NDID§, splén/-did. a. (splendidus, Lat. 


Angry ; peevish ; fret- 





| 


Showy ; magnificent ; sumptuous ; pompous. Mi SPOILER, spdi 


SPLE/NDIDLY, splén’-did-lé. ad. Magnificently ;| 
sumptuously ; pompously. Bp. Taylor. 
SPL YNDOURS, spléu’/-dar. 314. n. s. [ 
Fr.; splendor, Lat.] Lustre ; 

Bacon. Maguilicence ; pomp. South. 
SPLE'NDROUS* lén’-drds, a. Having splendour. 


a ate Ob. T. 

SPLENE’TICAL, splé-nét’-2-kAl. 2 a. [splenetique 

SPLE/NETICK®, splén’-é-thk. 510. § Fr.) Trou 
with the spleen; fretful; peevish. Wotton, 

SPLE'NETICK®, splén’-é-tik. n.s. A splenetick 


Pogbaent Tatler. 

SPLE/NICK, splén’-tk. 508. a. [splenique, Fr.] Be- 
longing to the spleen. Harvey. 

SPLE‘NISH, splén’-ish. a. Fretful ; peevish. Dray- 
ton. 


wer of shining. 


Dr. Johnson has received this word without any re- 
mark upon the nga of its formation. To turn 
a Latin noun into an English adjective by the addition 
of ish, is false heraldry in language: especially as we 
have the English word spleen, from which it might 
have been formed with so much more propriety: but to 
bape wena the e long, as Mr. Sheridan bas done, is add- 

ng absurdity to errour. 


vag ath de 

sionate. speare 

SPLENT, splént. x. s. [or 
Ital. 
swelli 
bone of a horse, 


én’-é-tlv. 512. a. Hot ; fiery; 
ae Ok ate 


"perhaps splint ; spinella, 
A callous, hard substance, or an insensible 
, which — re or adheres Ans the shank- 

and, when it grows big, spoils the 
shape of the leg. Farrier’s Dict. RN splint or 


splinter. 
To SPLICE, spllse. v.a. _ Dutch ; plico, 
Lat.] To join the two ends of a rope without a 


knot. 

SPLINT §, splint. n.'s. [splinter, Teut.] A fragment 

- of wood pad emai thin piece of hood or other 
matter used by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly 
set in its place. Wiseman. 

To SPLINT, spllut. v. a. To shiver; to tear asun- 
der; to break into fragments. Florio. To secure 
by splints. Shakspeare. 

SPLINTER, splint’-dr. 98. n.s. [splinter, Teut.) A 
fragment of any thing broken with violence. Bacon. 
A thin piece of wood, Grew. 

To SPLYUNTER, splinv’-dr. v. a. To shiver ; to break | 
into fragments. ‘To secure by splints; to support. 
Shakspeare. 

To SPLINTER, splint’-dr. v. n. To be broken into 
fragments ; to be shivered, Woodland Contpanion. 

To SPLIT §, split. v.a. pret. and part. pass. split. 
[splijten, splitien, Teut.) To cleave ; to rive ; to di- 
vide longitudinally in two. Shak. To divide ; to 
part. Watts. To dash and break on a rock. De- 
cay of Chr. Piety, To divide; to break into dis- 
cord. South. 

To SPLIT, spltt. v. 2. To burst in sander ; to crack ; 
to suffer disruption. Boyle. 
Pope. To be broken bgsinst rocks, Shakspeare. 


bled || S 


To burst with laughter. |) SPON 


Swi 


wit, 
nger SPLUTTER, split’-tar. n.s. [perhaps a corruption 


Bustle ; tumult. 


-|| of 4 nif 
>| ToS LUTTER® splat’-tdr. vn, To speak hastily 


re SPOlL sah — [ 

03S : : . va. [spolio, Lat. ; ier, 
rey To seize by robbery ; to take away bree 
.x. To plunder; to woh of goods. Knolles. 
To vg at to wt. to Sar] Coli [This is 

rly spill ; ypillan, Sax.J Col. ii. - 
T ‘SPOIL, spall. n. To practise robbery or plun- 
der. Ps. xliv. ‘To grow useless ; to be corrupted. 


Locke. 
SPOIL, spdil. n. s. [spolium, Lat.] That which is 
taken by violence ; that which is taken from an en- 
flage ; booty. Shak. ‘That which 


emy ; plunder ; pi 

is gained by strength or effort. Bentley. That 
which is taken from another. Milton. act of 
robbery; robbery; waste. Shak. Corruption ; 


cause of corruption. Shak, The slough ; the cast- 
off skin of a serpe 


nt. Bacon, 
\’-fir. 98. n.s. A robber ; a plunder- 
er; a oop an B. Jonson. One who mars or cor- 
rupts any thin 


r] ° 
i SPOILFOL, eAlV-fl. a. Wasteful; rapacious. 


. 


PORE, spoke. n.s. [ppac, ypaca, Sax. ; speiche 
Genin. ; spaccke, Teut.] The bar of 9 wheel that 
passes from the nave to the felloe. Shakspeare. The 
spar of a ladder. Lovelace 


SPOKE, spdke. The preterit of speak. Sprat. 
SPORE « spd’-k’n. 103. Participle pass. of speak. 
2 Kings, iv. 


SPO’/KESMAN, spdks’-mn. 88. n. s. One who 
speaks for another. Ex. iv. 
-lé-Ate. v. a. [spolio, Lat.] To 


To SPO'LIATE §, 
SPOLIATION. "b-lbeb-shd [Fj spotiatio 
f . -shan. n. s. [Fr. ; jatio, 

Lat.] The act ofa or privation. Ay iffe. 

SPONDA‘ICAL*, spén-da/-¢-kal. 2 a. Belonging to 

SPONDA‘ICK®*, spon-da’-ik. a spo ; 
like a spondee. Ferrand. 

SPONDEE, spon’-dé. n.s. [ ie, Fr. ; spondaus, 


ee A foot of two long sy! ables. Broome. 
SPONDYLE, spén’-dil. n.8. [owovdvdos, Gr. 5 spon- 
dylus, Lat.] A vertebre ; a joint of the spine. Bp. 


‘aylor. 

SPONGE 6, spanje. 165. n. s. [spongia, Lat.; ¢ 
wea, Sax.] A soft, porous substance supposed by 
some the nidus of animals. ble for 

pecking water. Bacon. 

To SPO dE, spinje. r. a. To blot ; to wipe away 
as with a =e Hooker. To cleanse with a 

nge: applied to the act of cleansing cannon. 

Po drain; to squeeze; to harass by extortion 

Sonth. To gain by mean arts. Swift. 

To SPONGE, spinje. v.n. To suck in as a sponge ; 
to live by mean arts; to hang on others for main 
tenance. JL’ Estrange. 

SPO/NGER, span’-jar. 98. n. s. One who hangs for 
a maintenance on others. L’ Estrange. 

SPO/NGINESS, span’-jé-nés. n. s. Sofiness and ful- 
ness of cavities like a sponge. Fuller. 

SPO/NGIOUS, span’-jé-ds. 314. a. [spongiewx, Fr.) 
Full of small cavities like a sponge. Cheyne. 

SPONGY, ‘.j¢. a, Sofi and full of small intersti- 
tial holes. Bacex. Wet ; drenched ; soaked ; full 
like : sponge. Shakspeure- Having the quality of 
imbibing. 

SPO'NSAL, spon/-sl. a. [sponsalis, Lat.) Relating 
to marriage. 

SPONSION, spén’-shdn. n. s. [ io, Lat.) The 
act of becoming a surety. , 

| SPONSOR, spdn’-str. 166. n. s. [Lat.] A surety ; 
one who makes a promise or gives security for an- 
other. Aulifc 

SPONTANEITY, spén-t4-né/-¢-12. n. 8. [spontanei- 

ité, er) Voluntariness ; 

Hed. Bramhall. 


It is remar 





tas, school Lat. ; 
willingness ; accord uncompe 

TA/NROUSS, spdn-ta’-né-ds. a, [spontanée, 
Fr. ; from sponte, Lat.] PL aaa not compelled , 


SPO SPR 


are ee GP 559.—Fhte, fr, fall, fAt;—mé, mét pine, pln j— 


acting without compulsion or restraint; acting of || SPO’TLESSNESS*, spév’-lés-nés, n. s. State or 

itselt; acting of its own accord. Hale. | quality of being spotless, Donne. 
SPONTANEOUSLY, spbn-ti’-né-ds-lé. ad. Volun-| 8 ‘ER, spdv'-tdr. 98. n.s. One that spots ; one 

tarily 5 of its own accord. Bentley. that maculates, ; 
SPONT'A/NEOUSNESS, spdn-ti’-né-ds-nés, 314, || SPO’T'TINESS®, spdv-t2-n8s. n. s. State or quality 

n. s. Voluntariness ; freedoin of will; accord un-|| of being spotty. 

forced. Hale. || SPOTTY, spdu-té. «. Full of spots; maculaied. 
SPONTO'ONS, spon-td8n’. n.s. [esponton, F ee Al Milton. 

military weapon, a kind of half-pike, or hal S| SPOU'SAGE®, spdtz’-ldje. n.s. Act of espousing. 


are age Ba 
SPOOL, spd4l. 306. n. s. [synde, Germ. ; spohl, Dut. 





le, 
SPOU'SAL, spdé -741. 99. a. Nuptial ; matrimonial ; 


A small piece of cane or reed, with a knot at each | conjuge! ; conoubial; bridal. Shakspeare. 
end ; or a piece of wood turned in that form to wind |; SPO vSal — n. s. [espousailles, Fr.; spon- 
yarn upon; a quill. salia, Lat.) Marriage ; nuptials. Shakspeare. 


To SPOOM, spodin. 306. v. n. To go on swifily : a || SPOUSE 6, spétize. 313. n. s. [sponsa, sponsus, Lat. ; 
soar arytes. ' ice | — gt Posen joined in marriage ; a husband 
N§, spodu. 306. n. 8. [spaen, Dutch ; spone,'| or wife. She ; 
Danish ; sponn, Icel.] | A concave vessel with a|| ToSPOUSE*, spdize. v.a. To 3 to wed ; to 
handle, used in eating liquids. Shakspeare. fee together 2s in matrimony. Chaucer. 
To SPOON, spddn, vr, n. In sea language, is whena | SPOU'SELESS, spéuz’-lés. a. Wanting a husband 
ape te under = Fr a discern jae) it, but, nn Uri me is . Teut) A 
is obliged to put right before the wind. Builey. | , spéft. 313. n. s. yt, Teut. ipe, 
SPO'O? BILL. spadu -bill. ns. A bird. aa or mouth of a pipe or vessel cot ot which any thing 
sain Spt tle spoda’-tl. ms, ar ee rel gene-|; is piglet gery Water in . body; a cat- 
_ rally takea at once in a spoon. ical spoon-|; aract, such as is seen in t t climates when 
rte i pera Bacon Any small quantity, clouds sometimes discharge all their water at once. 
of liquid. ullinot, varnet. 
SPO ONMEAT, spddn’-méie, n. # Liquid food 5 To SPOUT, spémt. 313. r. a. [spreyten, Teut.] To 
nourishment taken with a spoon. Wiseman, — pour with violence, or in a collected body, as from 
ee ent spodu’-wilrt. nm. s. Scurvygrass, | he rd Shak. ae pala So aflected 
e. gra r; to mouth, ont etcher. 
SPORA'DICAL, spé-rAd/-4-kAl. a. [exonadixds.] mit To SPOUT, s t. v. nm. To issue as from a spout. 
spo 
sed to epidemical : in medicine. Ariadhnot. | Sidney. 
SPORT §, sport. a. s. [spott, Ieel.} Play ; diversion 5 | SPRACK*. a. See Sprac. 
= frolick and tumultuous merrunent. Sidney. || SPRAG, sprig. v. Vigorous; sprightly. Shakspeare. 
Jock ; contemptuous mirth, Ti/oson. That with); A provincial word. 
which one plays. Millon. Play; idle jingle. || SPRAG*, » gn. 8. os salmon. Grrose. 
sabgrire igre field, as of fowling, hunt- || 7 wictagpiy §, — = v. a. Lis ted — 
ing. fishing. Shi 2 strain, or from the Swedis a. o stretc 
Lo SPORT, sport. rv. a. To divert; to make merry. || the ligaments of a joint without dislocation of the 
7h Ree e one eee SPRAIN, sprhne n.s. Extension of ligaments with 
Tv SPORT, sport. vn. To play; to frolick; to | out dislocation of the joint. Temple. 
me; to wantou. Milton. To trifle. Tillotson. | SPRAINTS, sprints, x.s. The dung of an otter. 
SPO/RTER*, sport’-dr. x. s. One who sports. Sher- || SPRANG, sprang. The preterit of spring. Tillotson. 
wood, || SPRAT, sprat. n. s. [sprot, Dutch.] A small sea-fish. 
pact wcll ats gr "rg gy pact kao tad Akay sory gone cue es 7 
acting in jest. : udicrous ; done in jest. || Z's AWL, wl, p.m. ‘, Dan. ; sper- 
Wotton. : : si | telen, Dutch.) To struggle on in the coarvhsnin af 
SPO/RTFULLY, sport’-fhi-&. ad. Wantonly; mer- || death. Shak, To tumble, or creep with much agi- 
rily. Herbert. '} tation aad contortion of the limbs, 1’ Estranye. 
SPO/RTFULNESS, spdr’-fal-n4s. a. s. Wanton- | SPRAY, = 220. n.s. [of the same race with 
‘he e 


ness ; play; merriment; frolick. Sidney. rig.J xtremity of a branch. Spenser. ‘The 
agi 4 RTIN io LY*, spOct'-Ing-Ié. ed. In jest; in sport.|| foam of the sea : commonly written spry. Arbuthnot. 
‘ummond . 


ToSPREAD }, spréd. 234. v. a. [pppwdan, Sax. ; 

SPORTIVE, spér’-tlv. a. Gay; merry; frolick ;)|  spreyden, Tew} ‘fo extend ; to expand ; to make 
wanton; playfal; ludicrous. Shakespeare. ) tocover or fill a larger space than before. Gien. 

SPORTIVENESS, spér’-tiv-nés. n. s. Gasety ; | xxxiii, To cover hy extension. Granville. ‘To 

lay ; wantonness. Walton. | caver over, Is. xl, To stretch ; to extend. 1 Kings, 

SPO/RTLESS*, sport’-lés. a. Joyless; sad. P. i viii. To publish; to divulge ; to disseminate. 
Fictcher. | Matt. ix. ‘To emit as effluvia or emanations, Milt. 

SPORTSMAN, spdris-mAn. n. s. One who pur-| To SPREAD, spréd. rv... ‘To extend or expand it- 
sues the recreations of the field. Addison. | selt. Bacon. 

SPORTULARY §*. spor-tshi-lir-6, a, [sportilare, | SPREAD, spréd. n. s. Extent; compass. Addison. 
low Lat.] Subsisting on alms or charitable coutri- | Expansion of parts. Saron. 





butions, Bp, Hull, | SPREADER, spréd’-dr. 98. . s. One that spreads 
SPO/RTULE, spor’-ishile. 46), 0.8, [sportula, Lat.) Flooker, Publisher ; divalger ; disseminator. Swi/?. 
An alms; a dole. Ay/i/fe, | One that expands or extends. Wotton. 


SPOTS, spit. ns. (spette. Don.; spoite, Fiem.] A | SPRE’ADING®, spréd/-ing. n. s. Act of extending 
blot; a —_ made by discoloration. gat A" on SE hongaaa Job, xxxvi. Sax] 
taint; a disgrace; areproach; a fault. Pope. A) SPREN'T, sprént, part. [pppenyan, rpnenan, Sax. 
scandalous wémen, n duagrace to her sex. Shak. 8 wakled. Sidney. op goad 
A sinall extent of place. Millon. Any particular; SPREY*. a. Spruce. See Spruce. 
at Otway. A kind of pigeon.— Cpon the spot. | SPRIG 4, sprig. n.s. [spricka, Swed.] A smal: 
mmediately ; without changing place. Niei/2. “branch; a spray. Bacon. <A brad or nail without 

To SPOT, spat. ru. To mark with discolorations; | a bead. 
to maculaie, Shak. To patch by way of orna- | Jo SPRIG*, sprig. vn. To mark with small 
ment. Addison. To corrupt; to disgrace; to taint.|| branches; to ark in sprigs. Ash. 

Sidney. . ) SPRIG Crystal, sprig’-kris-til. n.s. Crystal found 

&PO-TLESS, spit'-lés, @. Free from spots. Free } in form of an hexangular column, adhering at one 
from reproach or impurity; imuaculate; pure ;|| end to the stone, and near the other vara’ ile 

uatainjed. Shakspeure. )} wally, ull it terminates a a point. Woodward. 


SPR SPR 
Sad, mave, ude, wbt;—ibbe, tb, ballj—Oij—pBaind jin, Fas 


SPRI/GGY, sprig’-gé. 383. a. Full of small branches. || Ps. Ixv. [In arehitecture.] The side of an arch 
herwood. contiguous to the part whercon it rests. Archaeol. 
SPRIGHT 4, sprite. 393. n. s. [contraction of spirit.] i 








vol. xvii. 
: at shade; soul; incorporeal agent. Spenser. || SPRINGLE, spring’-gl. 405. n.s. A spring; an 
Walking spirit; apparition. Locke. Power which || _elastick noose. Curew. 
ives cheerfulness or courage. Sidney. Au arrow. | SPRUNGTIDE, spring’-tide. x». s. Tide at the new - 
acon. See Spirit and SPRITE. | and full moon: high tide, Dryden. 
To SPRIGHT, sprite. v. a. To haunt as a spright. || SPRUNGY, spring’-¢, or el a. Elastick ; hav 
Sh : | ing the power of restoring itself, Newton. 
SPRI'GHTFUL, sprite’-ffl. a. Lively ; brisk 5 gay 5 || $¢¢ A most absurd custom bas prevailed in pronouncing 
vi s. Sh re. this adjective, as if it were formed frym springe, a gins 
spk y ITFULLY, sprite’-fil-¢. ad. Briskly ; vig: |! rhyming with fringe, when nothing cao eee an 
Lil Shakspeare. . re pas corns —_ spring, an oe " bose! ne 
Te > = ' <a ‘ e ition of y ought no more to alter the sour 
SPRI'GHTFULNESS*, sprite’-fal-nés. ns. Spright- | y oug f 





in this word than it does in stringy, full of strings. 


~ jiness ; gayety; vivacity. Hammond. b -6 enctatal : 
eyes y thos we ought to pronounce the substantive 
SPRIGHT LESS, sprite’-l4s. a. Dull; enervated; |! formed from this adje ny which we meet with in Mr. 
myers Marston. rte | Forster: “In geveral, that nervoua springiness, (if may 
SPRI'GHTLINESS, sprite/-lé-nés. n.s. Liveliness;' #0 express it,) so very observable in Mr. Pope's metre, 


SPRI'GHTLY, sprite’-l¢.°a. Gay; brisk; lively; || Fssay on Accent and Quantity, p. 59. But the absurd- 
: $; airy; vivacious. Dryden. ; ~ ")) ity is still increased when this vicious pronurciation is 


¥I 1 
To SPRING §, spring. v. n. pret. sprung or sprang, | 
| gy, that nothing but an oversight in Mr. Sheridan could 


anciently sprong ; . sprung. (repiugan, Sax, ; 

springen, Dutch.) ‘To arise out of the ground and! fave prevented his making the distinction —See Prin- 
grow by vegetative power. Shak. ‘To begin to) ciples, No. 409. W. 

aie Ray. ‘To proceed as from seed. 2 Adigs.| SPRIUNGY, spring’-&. 409. a. [from spring.] Full of 

o come Into existence 5 to issue forth. Shak. To | springs and fountains. Wortimer. 
arise ; to he seats to begin to appege or to exist. || 7'o SPRINKLE §, spring’-kl. 405. v. a. [sprincke- 
Judges. ‘o issue with effect or foree. Pope. ‘To | len, Teut.; sprenken, erm. ; jPrensan, Sax.} 
| i 


great from ancestors, or a country. Heb. vii.|' ‘To scatter; to disperse in small masses. Ex. ix. 
proceed, as from a ground, cause, or reason. 


° eed, or ‘T'o scatier in drops. Num. viii. ‘To besprinkle ; to 
Milton. To grow ; to thrive. Dryden, ‘To bound; || wash, wet, or dust by scattering in small particles. 
to leap ; od tg to rush hastily; to appear sad- 

. 0 


given to the adjective formed from spring, a fountain : 


briskness ; vigour ; gayety ; vivacity, Addison. |. is often owing chiefly toa trochee beginning his line.” 
this, however, is so contrary both to custom and analo- 
} 


Heb. x. 
denly. Sh » fly with elastick power ; to start. To SPRINKLFE, spring’-kl. v. 2. To perform the 
Mortimer, To rise from a covert. Otway. To is-|! act of scattering in small drops. Lev. xiv. 
sue from a fountain. Gen. xxvi. To proceed as!) SPRYNKLE®, spring’-kl. n. s. A small quantity 
from a source. Dryden. To shoot; to issue with || seattered. An aspergoire; an utensil to sprinkle 
speed and violence. Dryden. || with, Spenser. 
To SPRING, spring. 409. v.a. To start; to rouse || SPRINKLER, spring’-klar. n. s. One that sprinkles, 
me Donne. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. | SPRVNKLING*, ig’-kling. n.s. The act of 
ryden. To make by starting, applied toa ship. seatiering in small drops. Bp. Hall. A small 
Dryden. To discharge, applied to a mine. Tatler.|| _qnantity scattered. 
To contrive on a sudden; to produce hastily; to!) 7’ SPRIT, sprit. v. a. To throw out; to eject wiih 
offer unexpectedly. Swift. To pass by ledping.|) force. Brown. 
Thomson. To SPRIT, sprit. v. x. [pppytan, Sax. ; ten 
SPRING, spring. n. s. (rpnins, Sax.] The season, Dutch. To shoot; to germinate; to sprout. U 
in which plants rise ay hi ha ; the vernal sea-; = of barley wetted for malt. 
son. Thomson. An elastick body; a body which || SPRIT, sprit. n.s. [ppnove, Sax.] Shoot; sprout 
when distorted has the power of restoring itself to!!  Mortiner. [ppneot, Sax.) A pole: hence our 
IL., 





its former state. Wilkins. Elastick force. Dryden. |) — word boltsprit. 

Any active power; any cause by which motion || SPRI’/TSAIL, sprit’-sdle. n.s. The sail which be- 

or action is produced or propagated. Dryden. A}; longs to the bowsprit mast. Dict. ’ 

leap; abound; ajump; a violent effort; a sud-|! SPRITES, sprite. n.s. [contracted from spirit.) A 

den struggle. Dryden. A Jeak; a start of plank. spirit ; an incorporeal agent. See Spricut. Pope. 

B. Jonsm. A fountain; an issue of water from) SPRI'TEFUL*, sprite’-thl. a. Gay ; lively; cheer- 

the earth. Bacon. A source; that by which any), ful. Stroad. 

thing is supplied. Davies. Rise ; beginning. 1 Sam.) SPRI’TEFULLY, sprite’-fal-é. ad. Vigorously ; with 

ix. Cause; original. Blackmore. A plant; a shoot;|| life and ardour. Chapman. 

a young tree ; a coppice. Spenser. A youth. Spen-| SPRI“TELESS*, Sce SrricHT.ess. 

ser. A hand or shoulder of pork. Beaum. and Fi. SPRI'TELINESS*, | sprite’-lé-nés. on. 5. Seo 
SPRI'NGAL, sprlig’-gil. n.s. [pppinyan, Sax.]|) Spricgutiiness. Warton, | 

A youth; an active, nimble young man. Spenser. || SPRI/TELY®*. a. See SpriGHT Ly. 

Ob. J. j __ || SPRI'TELY, sprite’-lé. ad. Gayly. Chapman. 
SPRINGE 4, spriuje. n. s. A gin; a noose, which,), SPROD*, soi n.s. A salmon while in its second 
fastened to any elastick body, catches by a spring}; year’s growth. Chambers. 








or jerk. Shakspeure. SPRONG. The old preterit of spring. Hooker. 
To SPRINGE®, sprinje. v. 2. To ensnare ; to catch || Zo SPROUT §, sprdat. 313. n. [pppytan, Sax. ; 
in a trap, Beaumont and Fletcher. spruyten, Dutch.] T'o shoot by vegetation ; to ger 
SPRINGER, spring’-fr, 98. n.s, One who rouses|/ ininate. Cowley. To shoot into ramifications. Ba- 
game. <A young plant. Evelyn. con. To grow. Tic 


The g ought here to rest in the nasal sound, and not réat. n.s. A shoot of a ble. Ba- 

aA be a to articulate the ¢,as it does in finger. ae Bd sae veguiable 

—See Principles, No. 381 and 409. ‘SPROUTS, sprédts. n.s. Young coleworts. 
SPRUNGHALT, spring’-bAlt. x. s. [pramge, SPRUCE 4, sprédse. 339, a. Nice ; trim ; neat with- 

Swed. and halt.] A lameness by which the horse}} out elegance. Donne. 

twitches up his legs. eae _ | To SPRUCE, spréése. v.n.*To dress with affected 
SPRIYNGHEAD*®,  spring’-héd. n. s. Fountain;|| neatness. Cotgrave. 

source. Sir T’. Herbert. To SPRUCE*, spréése. v. a. To trim; to dress. 
SPRI/NGINESS, spring’-nés, or sprin’-jé-nés.|/ Ainsworth. 

[See SprinGy.] n.s. Elasticity ; power of restor- | SPRUCE, _n.s. A species of fir. Evelyn. 

ing itself. Boyle. ; | SPRUCE-BEER, sprddse-béér. n. s. Beer tinctured 
. SPRIUNGING*, spriog’-ing. n.s. Growth ; increase. |; with branches of fir. — 


SPU 


(CF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 


SPRUCE-LEATHER, spréés-lérn’-dr. n.s. Cor- 
rupted from Prussian leather. Dryden. 
SPRUCELY, sprddse’-lé. ad. In a nice manner. 


Marston. 
SPRU'CENESS, sprédse’-nés. n. s. Neatness with- 
out elegance; trimness; quaintwess; delicacy ;) 
fineness. Middleton. 
To SPRUG*. v. a. To make smart. Parth. Sacra. 
SPRUNG, sprang. The preterit and participle pas- 
sive of spring. 
To SPRUNT §*, sprint. v. nm. [sprengen, Teut. ; 
pingan, Sax.) To spring up; to germinate. 
Broml Parv, 'To spring forward. Somerville. 
SPRUNT, sprant. n. s. Any thing that is short, and 
will not easily bend. A leap, or a spring in leap- 


ing. 

SPRUNT®, sprant. part. a. Vigorous ; active ; grown 
out; becoming strong. 

SPRU'NTLY*, spranv’-lé, ad. Youthfully; like a 

oung person. B. Jonson. 

SPUD, spéd. n.s. A short knife; any short, thick 
thing, in contempt. Swift. 

SPU’LLERS of Yarn. n. s. [perhaps properly 
spoolers.] Persons employed to see that it be well 
spun, and fit for the loom. Dict. 

sPUMES, spime. n.s. [spuma, Lat.] Foam ; froth. 

ower. 

To SPUME, spume. v. n. To foam ; to froth. 

SPU’MOUS, spi’-mias. 2 a. [spremens, Lat.] Frothy; 

SPU’MY, spi’-mé. foamy. Brown, _ 

SPUN, — The preterit and participle passive of 

in. Addison, 

SPUNGES, nje. n. 8. See SPonceE. 

To SPUNGE, spanje. 74. v. n. To hang on others 
for maintenance. Swift. 

SPU'NGINESS*, span’-jé-nés. n. s. Sponginess. 

rave. 

SPU'NGINGHOUSE, spiin’-jing-hddse. n. s. A! 
house to which debtors are taken before commit- | 
ment to prison, where the bailiffs spunge upon 
them, or riot at their cost. Swi/?. 

SPU/NGY, span‘.jé. a. Full of small holes, and sofi 
like a sponge. Dryden. Wet; moist; watery. | 
Shak. Having the quality of imbibing. Shak. 

pag da agtaak: 408. n. 8. Touchwood ; rotten 


SPURS, spor. 
| 





spar. n. s. p, Sax.; spore, Dan.] A 
sharp Sayer A ider’s heel, with which 
he pricks his horse to drive him forward. Sidney. 
Incitement ; instigation. Hooker. The longest and 
largest leading root of a tree : hence probably the 
spur of a post, the short wooden buttress affixed to 
it, to keep it firm in the ground. Shak. The sharp 
points on the legs of a cock with which he fights. 
Bacon. Any thing standing out; a snag: as, the 
of a post. A sea-swallow. Ray. 

To SPUR, spar. v. a. ipl ag with the spur; to! 
drive with the spur. ison, To instigate ; to, 
incite ; to forward. Shak. 'To drive by force. | 
Shak. To fix a spur to. Old Ballad of St. George 

To SPUR, spi To travel with xpedi 
0 , spar, v.n. To travel with great e - 
tion. Dy To press forward. Dryden. 

7 SPU/RGALL*, spiel v. a. (lewd and gall.) | 
To wound or hurt with the spur. Shakspeare. 

SPU/RGALL*, spir-gal. n. s. A hurt occasioned 
by the too frequent use of the spur. Ash, 

SPURGES4, spirje. n. s. [espurge, Fr.; from purgo, 
Lat.] A plant violently lati Skinner. 

SPURGE Flax. n. s. A plant. | 

SPURGE Lawrel, or Mezereon. n. s. A plant. 

SPURGE Olire. n.s, A shrub. 





SPU'RGING®, spt’ jin Pen Aece d 

NG*, spair’-jing. n. s. Act o ng 5 dis- 

charge. B. Jonson. Ob. T. i 

SPURIOUS §, spi’-r&-ds. 314. a. [spurius, Lat.] Not 
genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. White. Not le- 

itimate ; bastard. Addison. 

SPU/RIOUSLY®, spi’-ré-ds-lé. ad. Counterfeitly ; 
falsely. Webster. 

SPU‘RIOUSNESS, spi-ré-dis-nés. nm. s, Adulterate- 
ness ; state of being counterfeit, Waterland. 


SQU 


SPU'RLING, spir’-ling. 410. n. s. A small sea-fisk, 


r. 

To SPURN §, spdrn. v. a. [ppupnan, Sax.) To kick ; 
to strike or drive with the Rok. Shak. To reject; 
to scorn ; to put away with contempt; to disdain. 
Shak. ‘To treat with contempt. ke. 

To SPURN, sparn. v. n. To make contemptuous o 
position ; to make insolent resistance. Shak, To 
toss up the heels; to kick or struggle. Gay. 

SPURN, sparn. n. s. Kick; insolent and contempt 
uous treatment. Shakspeare. 

SPU’ RNER*, spar’-nar. n.s. One who spurns, Sher- 


SPU’RNEY, spar’-né. n, s, A plant. 

SPU/RRED*, spard. a. Wearing spurs: as, He was 
booted and spurred. 

SPU’RRER, spar’-rar. 98. n. s. One who uses spurs. 


SPU’RRIER, spir’-ré-dr, n. s. One who makes spurs. 


B. Jonson. 

SPUR-ROYAL*, spar’-réé-4l. n. s. A gold coin 
first coined in Edward the Fourth’s time ; it was o 
fifleen shillings value in James the First’s time : 
sometimes writien spur-rial or ryal. 

PURRY dir’-ré [ Fr.) A pl 

} , spar’-ré. nm, 8. ‘rie, Fr. ant. 

To SPURT, span. v. n. Sea To Same To fly 

g has au a ae a Wiseman. at 

‘RWAY, spdir’-wa. n.s. [spur | A 
horseway ; a bridle-road ; dite from Ben for 


carriages. 
SPUT A’TION §, sp-th’-shin. n.s. (sputum, Lat.] 
The act of spitting. Harvey 


SPU'TATIVE*, spi/-ti-tiv. a. Spitting much ; in- 


clined to spit. Wotton. 

To SPU/TTER §, spa'-tir. 98. v. n. [spudo, Lat.] 
To emit moisture in small flying drops. den. 
To fly out iu small particles with some noise. Dry- 


den. ‘To speak hastily and obscurely, as with the 
mouth full ; to throw out the spittle by hasty speech. 


Congreve. 

To SPU'TTER, spat’-tar. v. a. To throw out with 
noise and hesitation. Dryden. 

SPU’TTER, spat’-tar. n. s. Moisture thrown out in 
small drops. 

ita ER, s —— = s. One net epaieans. 

§, spl. m.s. [yspio, Welsh; espion, Fr.; spie 
Dutch.] One sent to watch the conduct or motions 
of others; one sent to gain intelligence in an ene- 
my’s camp or country. Shakspeare. 

To SPY, spl. v. a. To discover by the eye at a dis- 
tance, or in a state of concealment ; to espy. Donne. 
To discover by close examination. Decay of Chr. 
Bes i To search or discover by artifice. Num- 

8. 

To SPY, 3 v.n. To search narrowly. Sha 

SPY’BOAT, spl’-bdte. n. s. A boat sent out 
telligence. Arbuthnot, 

SQUAB$, skwdb. 86, 87. a. [squab, Sueth.] Unfeath- 
ered; newly hatched. King. Fat; thick and stout ; 
awkwardly bulky. Betterton. 

SQUAB, skwéb. n. s. A kind of sofa or couch; a 
stuffed cushion. > a 

SQUAB, skwéb. ad. With a heavy, sudden fall; 

onan and flat. L’Estrange. A low word, 

0 SQUAB, skwéb, v. n. To fall down plump or 
flat ; to squelsh or squalsh. 

SQU‘ABBISH, skwodb’-bish. a. Thick; heavy; 
fleshy. Harvey. 


r in- 


|| To SQUA‘BBLE}$, skwédb’-bl. 405. rv. n. [keebla, 


Swed.] To quarrel; to debate peevishly ; to wran- 
le; to fight. Shatspeure. A low word. 

SQUA’BBLE, skwdb’-bl. n. s. A low brawl]; a petty 
quarrel. Arbuthnot. 

SQUA’‘BBLER, skwéb/-bl-ir. n. s. A quarrelsome 
fellow ; a brawler. 

SQUABPIE’, skwéb-pl’. n. — and pie.) A pie 
mace of many ingredients. King. 

SQUAD®, skwid. n. s. [escouade, Fr.] A company 
of armed men: usually applied to those who are 
learning the military exercise. 

SQUA’'DRON §, skwA’-drain. 83, 85, n. 8. [escadron, 


Fr. ; squadroney Ital. ; a quadratus, Lat.) A body 


SQU 


SQU 


—nd, méve, ndér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdind ;—thin, THIs. 


of men drawn up square. Milton. A part of an 
army; atroop. Chapman. Part of a fleet ; acertain 
number of ships. Arbuthnot. 

SQUA’'DRONED, skwi’-drind. 359. a. Formed 
into squadrons. Milton. 

SQUA‘LID$, skwél’-lid. 86. [See QuapRanT.] a. 
fanien, Lat.] Foul; nasty; filthy. er. 
SQUALI'DITY*, skwal-lid’-é-¢. )n.s. The state 
SQUA’‘LIDNESS*, skwl’-lid-nés. § or quality of 

being squalid. Scott, 

To SQUALL §, skwAll. v. n. [sqwela, Su. Goth.] 
To scream out as a child or woman frighted. Spec- 
tator. 

SQUALL, skwAll. n.s. Loud scream. Pope. Sud- 
den gust of wind. 
SQUA‘LLER, skwAll-dr. 98. n.s. Screamer; one 

that screams, 


SQUA‘LLY, skwAll’-2. a. Windy ; gusty : a sailor’s | 
let f | SQUEA/MISH §, skwé’-mish. a. [for 


word. S : 
SQUA'LOR, skwa’-lir. n. s. [Lat.] Coarseness ; 
nastiness ; want of cleanliness and neatness. Bur- 


ton. 
SQUA’/MOUS, skwa/-mas. 314. a. [squameus, Lat. 
Scaly ; covered with scales. Worlltard J 
To SQUANDER. skwOu dar. v. a. [schacenden, 
erm.] ‘To scatter lavishly ; to ro! 3 
to throw away in idle pradignity. Aberarg. Te 
sealter; to dissipate ; to disperse. Shakspeare. 
SQUA’‘NDER®, skwon’-dar. n. s. The act of squan- 
coring, . into the State of the Nation, (1806.) 
SQUA’NDERER, skwén/-dér-dr. n.s. A_spend- 
thrift; a igal ; a waster; a lavisher. Locke. 
SQUARES, skware. a. [ysgirdr, Welsh ; quadratus, 
Lat.] Cornered ; having right angles. 1 Kings, 
vii. Forming a right angle. Moxon. Cornered ; 
having angles of whatever content: as, three 
square, five square. Spenser. Parallel; exactly 
suitable. Shak. Strong; stout; well set: as, @ 
square man. ual; exact; honest; fair: as, 
uare dealing. Shak. [In geometr R| Square root 
any number is that which, multiplied by itself, 
uces the square : as, 4 is the square root of 16. 
SQUARE, skware. n. 8. [quadr«, Lat.] A figure 


with right angles and equal sides. S, r. An 
area of four sides, with houses on each side. Ad- 
dison. Content of an angle. Brown. A 


instrument by which workmen measure or form 
their augles: formerly written squire. [esquierre, 
Fr.] Spenser. larity ; exact | rire 
tion LF cepa of tip or conduct. Hooker. 
Squadron ; troops formed square. Shak, A square 
number is when another, called its root, can be ex- 
actly found, which, multiplied by itself, produces the 
square. Pope. Quatermon; number four. Shak. 
Level ; equality. Dryden. Quartile ; the astro- 
logical situation of planets, distant ninety de; 

from wach other. Pe ee —: 'Es- 
trange.—Squares go. me.proceeds : chess- 

boards being full of squares L' Eat ge. 
- To SQUARE, skware. v.a. To form with right 


Rule; re 
workma 


angles. ‘I'o reduce to a square. Prior. To meas- || SQ 


ure; to reduce to a measure. Shak. To adjust; 


to regulate ; to mould; to shape. Shak. To ac-| 


commodate ; to fit. Milton. ‘To respect in quartile. 
Creech. 
To SQUARE, skware. v. n. To suit with; to fit 


with. Dryden, To quarrel; to go to opposite 
sides. Shakspeare. 

SQUA/RENESS, skware’-nés. n.s. The state of 
being square. Moxon. 


To SQUASH §, skwésh. 86. v. a. [from quash; 
schiacciare, ltal.] ‘To crush into pulp ; to batter or 
make as flat as a cake. 

SQUASH, skwésh. n. s. Any thing soft and easily 
crushed. Shak, A plant. Boyle. Any thing un- 
ripe; any thing soft: in contempt. Shak. A_sud- 
den fall. Arluthnot. A shock of soft bodies. Siwi/?. 

To SQUAT $4, skwdt. v, n. [quattre, Ital.] To sit 
cowering ; to sit close to the ground. } 

To SQUATS, skwét. v. a. To bruise or make flat by 
letting fall. Barret. 

SQUAT, skwét. a. Cowering ; close to the ground. 


rule or| 




















Milton. Short and thick ; havin 
to another, as those of an dain 
cowering. Grew. 

SQUAT, skwét. n. s. The posture of cowering or ly 
ing close. Dryden, A sudden fall. Herbert. 

SQUAT, skwét. n. s. A sort of mineral. Woodward. 

To SQUAWL®*. See To Squatu. 

To SQUEAK §, skwéke, 227. v.n. [sqwaeka, Swed. 
To set up a sudden, dolorous ery; to cry out wi 

ain. ‘To cry with a shrill, acute tone. Bucon. To 
ak silence orsecrecy for fear or pain. Dryden. 

SQUEAK, skwéke. n.s. A ery of pain. Dryden. A 
shrill, quick cry, not of pain. 7'atler. 

SQUEA’KER*, skwé’-kar. n. s. One who cries with 
a shrill, acute tone. Echard, 

To SQUEAL, skwéle. 227. v. n. [sqwaela, Su. Goth, 
See Jo Squatv.] To cry with a shrill, sharp 
voice ; to cry with pain. Tatler. 


one part close 
contracted and 


ish of 
ae from qualm.] Nice; fastidious; easily 

isgusted ; having the stomach easily turned ; be- 
ing apt to take offence without much reason. Sid- 


ney. 
SQUEA/MISHLY, skwé/-mish-lé. ad. In a fastidious 
manner. Warton. 
SQUEA’MISHNESS, skwé/-mish-nés. n. s. Nice- 
ness; delicacy ; fastidiousness. South. 
SQUEA’SINESS*, skwé/-zé-nés. n. s. Nausea; 
queasiness ; fastidiousness. Hammond. 
SQUEA'SY §*, skwé/-zé. a. Queasy; nice; squea- 
mish ; fastidious ; scrupulous, Bp. Earle. 
To SQUEEZE 4, skweéze. 246. v. a. feprran, Sax. 
gu, Welsh.] To press; to crush between two 
Codies. Wilkins. To oppress; to crush ; to harass 
by extortion. L'Estrange. To force between close 


bodies. 
To SQUEEZE, skwééze. v. n. To act or pass, in 
consequence of compression. Newton. To force 
way through close bodies. L’ Estrange. 
SQUEEZE, skwééze. n. s. Compression ; pressure. 


Phillips. 
SQUEE/ZING®, skwét/-zing. n.s. Act of squeezing. 


Pope. 

To SQUELCH wth or sr oom pakerge v. a. 
a corruption, aps, o' .] To crush. Beau- 
Jolene yo aa pate 

SQUELCH, skwélsh. n. s. A heavy fall; a flat fall 
on one side. Hudibras. 

SQUIB, skwib. n. s. [schiehen, Germ.] A small pipe 
of paper filled with wildfire. on. Any sudden 
flash. Donne. A lampoon: a frequent colloquial 
ex ion. Any petty fellow. , 

SQUILL, skwil. n. s. [squilla, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


A fish. An insect 


. Grew. 
SQUI‘NANCY, skwin’-An-s¢. n. s. [squinance, squi- 


nancie, Fr.] An inflammation in the throat; a 
quinsy. Bacon, ; 

SQUINT §, skwint. a. [encinte, Dutch.] Looking ob- 
pant looking not directly ; looking suspiciously. 

ser, 

JINT*, skwint. n.s. An oblique look. — 

To SQUINT, skwint. ». n. To look obliquely ; to 
look not in a direct line of vision. 


To SQUINT, skwint. rv. a. To form the eye to ob- 
lique vision. Shak. To turn the eye obliquely. 
Baron, 

SQUINTEYED, skwint’-ide. a. Having the sight 


directed oblique. Knolles. Indirect; oblique ; ma- 
lignant. Denham, 

SQUINTIFE’GO, skwin-té-f’-g0, a. Squinting : a 
cant word. den. 

SQUINTINGLY®*, skwint’-ing-lé. ad. With an ob- 


lique look. Sherwood. 

To QU NY, skwin’-né. v. n. To look asquint: a 
cant word. Shak. , ; ; 
SQUIRES$, skwire. n.s, [contraction of esquire ; 
escuyer, Fr. See Esquire.) A gentleman next 
in rank to a knight. Shak. An attendant on a 
noble warriour. den. An attendant at court 


Sh : 
To SQUIRE*, skwire. v. a. To attend as a squire. 
Chaucer. oe 


‘ 


° 
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SQUI'REHOOD?, skwire’-hid. Jn. s. Rank and | Sax.} An aromatick; the gum that distils from 





SQUIVRESHIP*, skwire’-ship. state of an es-|/ the tree which produces myrrh. Ex. xxx. 
uire. Shelton: _ | STADE®, stide. n.s, [stade, Fr. ; stadium, Lat.) A 
UVRELY®*, skwire’-lé. a. Becoming a squire. || TEP Donne. 
Shelton. | STA‘DLE 4, std’-dl. n. s. [ptadel, Sax.] Any thing 
SQUIRREL, skwér’-ril. 109. n. s. [ecurewil, Fr.] A}’ which serves for support to another. A staff; a 
small animal that lives in woods, remarkable for|' crutch. Spenser. A tree suffered to grow for coarse 
leaping from tree to tree. Drayton. —, ' and common uses, as posts or rails. Young plaiits 
327° The i in this word ought oot, according to analogy,|, ef standing at certain distances, when a wood is 
to be pronounced like ¢, 109; but custom seems to have |) Cul. Tusser. . 
fixed it too firmly in that sound to be altered withoat || 7’ STA‘DLE, st4’-di. v.a. To leave sufficient stadles 
the appearance of pedantry. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott,|. when a wood is cut. J'usser. 
Mr. Perry, and Mr. Sauth, give the t the sound that ilsr A'DTHOLDER, stat’-hdld-dr. n. s. [stadt, and 
have done, I. - houden, Dutch.) Formerly the chief magistrate of 
To SQUIRT §, skwart. 108. r. @. [squaetta, Su.| the United Provinces. Burnet. 
Goth.] ‘l'o throw ou in a quick stream. Arbuthnot. || STAFF §, stif. n.s. plur. staves, sthvz. [praey, reap, 
To SQUIRT, skwart. v.n, To prate; to let fly:|| Sax.; staff, Damsh; staf, Dutch.} A stick with 
low cant. L’Estrange. ‘| which a man supports himself in walking. Shak. 
SQUIRT, skwart. n. s. An instrument by which a 


i A prop; a support. Shak, A stick used as a weap- 
quick stream/is ejected. Hudibrus. A small, quick || on; aclub; the handle of an edged or pointed 
stream. Bacon 


: weapon. Shak. Any long piece of wood. Milton. 
SQUI/RTER, skwart'-dr. 2. s. One that plies a || Round or step of a ladder, Brown. An ensign of 
squirt, Arbuthnot, 


an office ; a badge of authority. Shak. An estab- 
To STAB$§, stab. v. a. [staven, old Dutch.] T'o pierce lishinent of officers, in various ety, altached 


| 
with a pomted weapon. Shak. ‘To wound mortal- | to generals and armies. [sée/, Icel.] A stanza; a 








ly or mischievously, A. Phillips. series of verses larly disposed, so as that, whe: 

To STAB, stab. v. “4 To give a wend with a point- ecladded, order i 
ed weapon. Dryden. ‘To offer a stab. Shak. 'T'o}| again. per 

re a mortal wound. e. STA/FFISH, st4f-fish. a. Stiff; harsh. Ascham. 

AB, st4b. 2. s. A wound with a sharp pointed || Ob. J. 

weapon. Shak. A dark injury; a sly mischief. A || STA/FFTREE, st&f’-tréé. n. s. A sort of ever-green 
siroke ; a blow. South. rivet. 

STA‘BBER, stab/-bair. 98. n. s, One who stabs; a || STAG, stig. n.s. The male red deer ; the male of 


1 murderer. the hind. Shak. A colt or filly; also a romping 
STABILIMENT §, st4-bil’-lé-mént. n. s. [stabnilis, Es Grose. 
ey Sa) firmness; act of making firm. || STAGE §, sthdje. n. s. [estaxce, Fr.] A floor raised 


rham. to view on which any show is exhibited; a raised 
70 STABU'LITATE®, sta-bil’-é-tdte. rv. a. [stadili-|| floor of temporary use. Tatler. The theatre; the 
tas, Lat.] To make stable ; to establish. More. 


place of scenick entertainments, B. Jonson. Any 

STABILITY, sta-bil’-¢-t8. n. s, [stabilit’, Wr.] Sta-|| place where any thing is publickly transacted or 

bleness ; steadiness 1 Ss th to stand. Js, xxxiii. | performed. Shasspeare. A place in which rest is 
ly. 


Fixedness ; not flui le. Firmness of reso- taken on a journey; as much of a journey as is 
|| performed without intermission. [ptige, Sax.] 


lution. 
STA’BLES$, sta-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; stabilis, Lat.]|) Hammond. A single step of gradual process. _ 
Fixed ; able to stand. Steady; constant ; fixe id | Bacon. ; J aiid . 
resolution or conduct. Davies. Strong; fixed in|! To STAGE, sthdje. v.a. To exhibit publickly, 
state or condition; durable. Rogers. Shakspeare. Ob. 7 
To STA’/BLE®, sta’-bl. v. a. To make stable ; to fix ; || STAGECOA/CH, stddje-kétsh’. n.s. A coach that 
to establish, Strype. Ob. 7’. keeps its stages; that passes and repasses on cer- 
STA‘BLE6, sti’-bl. 405, n.s. [stabudwn, Lat.] Aj} tain days for accommodation of passengers. 
house for beasts. £rra, xxv. j ddison. 
To STA‘BLE, std’-bl. v. n, [stabdo, Lat.] To ken- | STA’GELY®, stadje’-I¢. a. Belonging to the stage ; 
nel; to dwell as beasts, Milton, befitting the stage. Bp. Taylor. 
To STABLE, sth’-bl. v.a, To put into a stable. STA’GEPLAY, stddje’-pla.’ n.s. Theatrical enter- 
Spenser. | tainmenut. Dryden. : 
STA‘RLEBOY, std‘-bl-béd, * s. One who at- || STA'GEPLAYER, stidje’-pla-ar. n.s. Qne who 
gph F inl pet , sta/-bl-man. 88. § tends in the sta- |; publickly represents actions on the stage. Arbuth- 
c. if. not. 
STA'BLENESS, std’-bl-nés. n. s. Power to stand. |, STA‘GER, orl, 98. ns. A Player. B. Jonsom. 
Chaucer, Steadiness ; constancy ; stability. Shak.|! One who has long acted on stage of life; a 
STA‘BLESTAND, sti/-bl-stand. n, ». [In law.] Is | ractitioner ; a person of cunning. Jdudibras. 
one of the four evidences or presumptions, where- sPA'GERY® std’-jar-¢, n.s. Scenick exhibition ; 
by a man is convinced to intend the stealing of the || show on the stage. Milton. 
king’s deer in the forest: and this is when a man) STA’GEVIL. n.s. A disease in horses, Dict. 
is found at his standing in the forest with a cross | STA’'GGARD, stdg’-gard. 88. n.s. [from steg.] A 
bow bent, ready to shoot at any deer; or with a | _ four year old stag. Ainsworth. 
long bow; or else standing close by a tree with |) Jo STA'GGER §, stag’-gér. 98. v.n. [staggeren, 
greyhounds iu a leash ready to slip. Cowedl. i Dutch.] To reel; not to stand or walk steadily. 
| 


D 
the series is concluded, the same begins 


STA/BLING®*, sta’-bling. n.s. House or room for |! Boyle. To faint; to begin to give way. Addison. 
beasts. Thomson. I To hesitate; to fall into doubt; to become less 
To STA’‘BLISH, stab’-lish. r. a. [stabilio, Lat.] 'Po | confident or determined. Rom. iv. 
establish ; to fix; to seule. Spenser. | To STA‘GGER, algae. v.a. To make to stag- 
ST A’/BLY*, sta’/-bié. ad. Firmly ; steadily. Huloet, || ger; to make to reel. Shak. To shock; to alarm ; 
STABULA’TION®, stib-d-J4-shan. n.s. [stabula- ‘| to make less steady or confident. Shakspeare. 
tiv, Lat.}] Act of housing beasts. Cockeram. Ob. T.| STA‘/GGERING*®, stig’-gar-ing. n.s. Actof reeling. 
STACK 6, stk. n.s. (stack, Icel.] A large quantity |} Arbuthnot, Cause of staggering or making to 
of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly to- |, stagger. 1 Som, xxv, 
gether. Bacon. A number of chimneys or fuuncls || STA’GGERINGLY®, stag’-gar-Ing-lé@. ad. In a 
wT together. Wiseman. 





reeling manner, Granger. With hesitation. Broacn. 


To STACK, stak. vr. a. To pile up regularly in ricks. |, STA'GGERS, stig’-girs. ms. A’ kind of horse 
Tuasser. | apoplexy. Shakspeare, Madness > wild condiet 5 
STA‘CTE. x. s. [cracri}, Gr.; startle. Lat.; practe. |! irregular behaviour, S'e'speare. 
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STA/GNANCY, stig’-ndn-sé. n, s. The state of be- |; STALK §, sthwk. x. s. [stelke, or stielke, Swed.] The 
ing without motion or ventilation, Cotton. | stem on which flowers or fruits grow. Bacon. The 

STA'GNANT, stig’-wint. a. [stagnans, Lat.] Mo-', stem of a quill. Grew. 
tionless; still; not agitated ; not flowing; not STA/LKED#, stawkt. a. Having a stalk: as, the 
running. Blackmore. 1, long-stulked pear. 

ToSTA'GNATE §, stag’-ndte. 91. v.a. [stagno, Lat.]) STA’LKER®, stiwk'-Oe. 2. s. One who stalks. B. 
To lie motionless; to have vo course or stream. Jonson. A kind of fishing-net. 





Woodward, 'STA‘/LKINGHORSE, | stiwk’-ing-hérse. a... 
STAGNA/TION, stag-nd’-siiin. n.s. Stop of course;|| [stalking and horse.) A horse, ei real or ticti- 
cessation of motion. Addisen. fous, by which a fowler sheliers himseif from the 


STALD, stdde. 202, 222. part. a. [from stay.] Sober 5!) sight of the game ; a wask ; @ pretence. Hakewill. 
gvave; regular; composed; not wild; aot volatile.) STA’'LKY, stawk’-¢. a. Hard like a stalk. Aforti- 
sliakspeare. | __ mer. 
STAUDNESS, stide’-nés. n.s. Sobriety; gravity ;|| STALL 6, stall. 84. n.s. [ptal, pteal, Sax.; sta/, 
regularity 5 contrariely to wildness. Gilanrille. { Dutch.) A crib in which au ox 1s fed, or a horse is 
Jo STAIN §, stine. 202. v. a. [ystaenio, Welsh, from |! kept, in the stable. Chapman. A bench or form 
ue and teenn.} To blot; to spot; to maculate.|! where any thing is set to sale, Shak, [stall, Swed.; 
Shak, To dye; to a Daries. To disgrace; stal, Arm.] A small house or shed in which certain 
to spot with guilt or im = Milton. , trades are practised. Spenser. The seat of a dig- 
STAIN, stine. 73. n.s. Blot; spot; discoloration. | _nifie clergyman inthe choir. Ayliffe. 
Addison. ‘Taint of guilt or infamy. Hooker. Cause || To ST LL, stall. r. a, To keep in a stall or stable. 
of reproach ; sham. Sidney. ; | _ Spenser. [for install.) 'T'o invest. Shakspeure. 
STA INER, std’-ntir. x. s. One who stains ; one who || Jo STALL, stall. v. 2. To inhabit; to dwell. Shak. 
blots; one who dyes; a dyer. ~ To kennel. 
STAINLESS, stine’-lés. a: Free from blots or spots. || STA/LLAGE, stall’-idje. n.s. Rent paid for a stall. 
Sidney. Free from sin or reproach. Sh re. |' [In old naa Laystal!l ; dung ; compost. 
STAIRS, stare. 202. n.s, [ptaesen, Sax.; stege, || STALLA/TION®*, stal-la’-shdu. 2. s. Installation. 
Sueth. gu by beg we ascend fro the lower }; OFAN LEED a oe ros 
part ofa building to the upper. Sidney. ‘L, , stall’ -féd. a. , hot with grass, but 
sts ‘IRCASE, Sire’-bheo. ns. The part ofa fab-|. dry feed. Chapman. 
rick that contains the stairs. Wotton. ‘STA/LLION, stil’-ydn. 113. 2. s. [ysdalwyn, Welsh ; 
STAKE §, stake. n.s. [yvac, ptace, Sax.; stake, |, sialon, old Fr. ; ‘stallone, Ital.) A horse kept for 
Swed. A | ope or stick fixed im the ground. |; mares. Temple. 
Sidney. piece of long rough wood, Dryden. | STA/LWOR’ 1 nan owerth.«. [poel-py ns, Sex.) 
. Any thing placed as a palisade or fence, Comus. Stout; strong; brave. Fairfar. Ob. T. 
os post to which a beast is tied to be baited. | ST'A'MEN*, sta'-nén. a.s. (Lat.) Threads. Hist. 
Shak. [stecken, Teut.] Any thing pledged or}; R.S. Foundation, Tatler. 
x Cowley. ‘The state of being hazarded, || STA’MIN®*, sta’-min, 7. s. [estamine, F'r.] A slight sort 
3 ples 
anv 





ed, or wagered. Bacon, The stake is a small |, _ of stuff kind of woollen cloth. Chaucer. 

il, which stands upon a small iron foot on the |) S7'a MINA, stim’-in-d, n. s. [Lat.] The first prin- 
~work-bench, to remove as occasion offers ; or else! ciples of any thing. Burke. The solids of a hu- 
‘jthath a strong iron spike at the bottom let into}, man body. — [fv botany.] Those little fine threads 

“some place of the work-bench, not to be removed. |' or capillaments, which grow up within the flowers 
: 4 of plants, encompassing rou the style, apd on 
To ae AKE, sthke. vr. a. ae wre wr or de- which the apices grow at their extremities, 

» fend with set upright. Evelyn. To wager ; . , : : 

Me hesarde spat ws batard, Gath, || Tie end Mie emtslete, le om 7 et 
STALA‘CTICAL, stil-ak’-té-kal. a. Resembling an || microscopick objects, they talk of secing the leg of an 
~jeicle. Derham. || @nimatecula, and, observing a person with a good con- 
STALACTITES §, stal-Ak-tl’-téz, 2.n.s. [from era-! stitution, they say he hus a stamina, ‘To such 
STALAGTVT.4 +, stil-d --té. § alm.) Spar in || speakers it may be observed, that these words are per- 
« the shape of an icicle. Woods. : | feetly Latin plurals, the siogulars of which aro ani- 
STALA/GMITES, stl-Ag’-mé +éz, or sta-lag-ml- | malculum, and stamen.—See AnimMaLccux, Lamina, 
“ez. n.s. Spar formed into the shape of drops.')  *" Bisse 
Woodward. || Zo STA’MINATE®, stim’ -In-ate. v.a. To endue 
STALES, stile. a. [stel, Teut.] Old; long kept; al-)) with stamina. Biblioth. Bibl. ; 

tered by time. Prior. Used till it is of no use or || STAMI'NEOUS, st-min’-¢-ds. a. [stamineus, Lat.] 

“esteem 5 worn out of regard or notice. Hayiard. || Consisting of threads, Siamineous towers want 
STALE, stale. n.s. [ptelan, Sax.] Something ex- || those coloured leaves which are called petala, and 
» hibited or offered as an allurement to draw others ll consist ouly of the stylus and the stamina. 

io any place or purpose; a decoy. Sidney. A | STA‘MMEL, stim/-mél, n.s. [estamel, old Fr.] A 

rostitute. Shuk. [stale,'Teut.] Urine ; old urine. |; species of red colour. B. Jonson. A kind of wool 
Swift. Old beer; beer somewhat acidulated. | Jen cloth. Comment, on Chaueer. : 
~ [stele, Dutch.) A handle. Chapman. At the game STA‘MMEL*, stiun’-mél. ¢. Of a reddish colour. 
of chess applied to the king, when be is forved into || | Bemmont and Fletcher. 

a situation from which he cannot move without || Zo STA/MMER$, stim/-mér. 98. v.n. [poameyi. 
“going into check: by which the game is ended. || Sax.; stameren, Teut.] To speak with unnatural 
; ¥ || _ hesitation 5 to utter words with difficulty, Sidney. 
To STALE, stale. v.a. To wear out; to make old. || To STA’MMER‘, stinv’-mar. rv. a. To unce or 
““Shakspeare. Ob. J. | declare imperfectly. Beawmont and Fletcher. 

To STALE, stale. v.n. [stalien, Text.) To make || STA/MMERER, stim’-mdr-ir. n.s. One whospeaks 
“water. Fudibras. ' with hesitation. 17 Taylor. 
STA'LELY, stale’-lé. ad. Of old; longtime. B.') STA‘/MMERINGLY*, sthm’-nvir-lng-Ié. ed. In a 

, 


TALE? Ale/-nde. 2. s. Old Chee || To STAMPS, stimp. e. a. [stampen, Dutch sump 
8ST A‘LENESS, stale’-nés. 2. , Oldness; state of be- |) To ¥ vv. a. [st 1, Dutch ; 
“ing long kept; state of being corrupted by time.) er, Dan.] To strike by pressing the foot hasti kd 


. | downwards. den. ‘To pound; to beat asina 
To STALK §, sthwk. 64. rn. [ptelean, Sax.] To) mortor. pig [estamper, Fr. 5 comers ltal.] 
“walk with high and superb steps, Spenser. To) ‘To impress with some mark or figure. South, To 
© walk behind a stalking horse or cover, Buco, | fix a mark by ag, it. Dighy To make by 
STALK, sthwk. n.s. High, proud, wide, aud stately || impressing a mark. Locke. To miats to form; te 


S re com. NSlutspeure. 
sep. Spenser : sia } Shaksper w6 
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To STAMP, stamp. v.n. To strike the foot suddenly 


downward, Jer. xlvii. 

STAMP, stamp. n. s. [estampe,Fr.; stampa, Ital.) 
Any instrument by which a distinct and lasting im- 
pression is made. A mark set on any thing ; im- 
pression. Carew. <A thing marked or stamped. 
Shak. A picture cut in wood or metal ; a picture 
made by impression ; a cut; a plate. Addison. A 
mark set upon things that pay customs to the gov- 
ernment. Swift. A character of reputation, good 
or bad, fixed upon any thing. South. Authority ; 
‘currency; value derived from any suffrage or at- |) 
testation. Brown. Make; cast; form. Shak. 

STA/MPER, stimp/-dr. 98. n. s. An instrument of }) 


peeing. 

STAN, amongst our forefathers, was the termination || 
‘of the superlative degree: so, Athelstan, most no- || 
ble ; Betstan, the best ; Dunstan, the highest.|| 
Gibson’s Camden. 

To STANCH §, stinsh. 78. v.a. [estancher, Fr.] To || 
oo eee to hinder from running. Bacon. | 

To STANCH, stush. v.n. To stop. St. Luke, viii. 

we ne a, | _— hath not run 
out. le. Firm; sour neiple ; trusty ; 
hearty ; determined. Addison. ‘Sreux: not to ‘e 
broken. Shakspeare—A starch hound, A dog that| 
follows the scent without errour or remissness, 

STA‘NCHER, stAnsh’-dr. n. s. One that stops blood. | 


Sherwood, 
STA/‘NCHION, stin’-shdin. n. s. [estancon, Fr:| A. 


RHEE 
A/NCHLESS, stinsh’-lés. a. Not to be stopped. 


Shakspeare. 
To STAND§, stand. v.n. preterit I stood, T have || 
stood, [standan, Goth.; prandan, Sax. ; staen, 
Dutch.] To be upon the feet; not to sit, kneel, or 
lie down. Common Prayer. To be not demolished 
or overthrown. Milton. To be placed as an edi- 
fice. Addison. To remain erect; not to fall. | 
Milton. ‘To become erect. Dryden. To stop; to! 
halt; not to go forward. Shak. To be at a sta- 
tionary point without progress or ion, Bacon. 
To be in a state of firmness, not vacillation. Davies. 
To be in any ure of resistance or defence. 
Shak. To be in a state of hostility ; to keep the 
ground. Esth. viii. Not to yield; not to fly; not 
to give way. Ecclus. xvi. To stay; not to fly. 
Chipman. To be placed, with fe to rank or 
order. Arbuthnot. To remain in the present state. 
1 Cor. viii. [estar, Span.] To be in any particular 
state ; to be : emphatically ex . Milton. 
Not to become void; to remain ia force. Hooker. 
To consist ; to have its being or essence, Heb. ix. 
To be, with respect to terms of a contract. Carew. 
To have a place. Shak. To be in any state at the 
time present. Shak, ‘T'o be in a permanent state. 
Shak. To be, with regard to condition or fortune. 
Dryden. 'To have any particular respect. Shak, | 
To be without action. Bacon, ‘To depend; to _ 
rest; to be supported. Whitgift. To be, with re- | 
gard to state oF mnind. Psalmiv. ‘To 

acquitted; to be safe. Addison.- To be, with 
respect to any particular. Shak. ‘To be resolutely 
of a party. Hooker: To be in the place; to be rep- 
resentative. Bacon. To remain; to be fixed. | | 
Cor. xvi. To hold a course at sea. Dryden. To 
have direction towards any local point. Boyle. To. 
offer as a candidate. Wulten. ‘To place himself; 
to be placed. Shak, To stagnate; not to flow. | 
Dryden. To be, with respect to chance. Rowe. 
To remain satisfied, Shak. ‘To be without motion. 
Shak, To make delay. Locke. To insist; to 
dwell with many words, or much pertinacity. Ba- | 
con. ‘To be crpeeed Shak. To persist; to per-' 
severe. Bp. Taylor. ‘To persist ina claim. ‘To 
adhere; to abide. Daniel. To be consistent. | 
Hooker. To be put aside with disregard. Decay. 
of Christian Piety —To stand by. ‘To support; to. 
fend ; not to desert. Dryden. To be present: 
Without being an actor. Shak. ‘To repose on; to} 
rest in. Pope. To stand for. To propose one’s || 
self a candidate. Shak. "To maintain; to profess | 
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to support. Bacon. degree To keep ata 
distance. Dryden. Not to comply. Shak. To for- 
bear friendship or intimacy. t. To have re- 


lief; to appear protuberant or prominent. Wotton. 
To out. To hold resolution ; to hold a post; 
not to yield a point. Shak. Not to comply ; to se- 
cede, Shak. 'To be prominent or protuberant. 
Psalm \xxiii. Tostandto. To ply; to persevere. 
Dryden, To remain fixed in a purpose. Herbert. 
To abide by a contract or assertion. den. To 
stand under. 'To undergo; to sustain. Shak. To 
stand up. 'To erect one’s self; to rise from sitting. 
To arise in order to gain notice. Acts, xxv. ‘To 
make a party. Shak To stand upon. To con- 
cern; to interest: an impersonal sense. Bacon. 
To value; to take pride. Tillotson. To insist. 


Sh , 

ToSTAND, stind. v.a. To endure; to resist without 
flying or yielding. Shak. To await; to abide; to 
suffer. Addison. To keep; to maintain, with 


. Dryden. 

STAND, silat. n. s. A station; a place where one 
waits standing. Shak. Rank ; 3. Station. 
Daniel. A “a a halt. Shak. 3 interru 
tion. Bacon. The act of opposing. Shak. Hig 
est mark ; stationary point; point from which the 


next motion is regressive. den. A _point be- 
yond which one cannot proceed, Shak. Difficulty ; 
perplexity ; embarrassment ; hesitation. Locke. A 


irame or table on which vessels are placed. a op 

STA/NDARD64§, stin’-dard, n.s. [ptandapd, -3 
standart, old Fr.; e¢stengart, mod. From stand.} 
An ensign in war. Milton, That which is of un- 
doubted authority; that which is the test of other 
things of the same kind. Glanville. That which 
has been tried by the proper test, Swift. A set- 
tled rate. Locke. A standing stem or tree. Bacon. 

STA/NDARDBEARER, stAn/-dard-ba-rir.  n. s. 
One who bears a standard or ensign. Jsa. x. 


STA‘NDCROP, stand’-krép. n.s. An herb, Ains- 


worth. ¢ . 
STA/NDEL, stAn’-dél. n. s. [from stand.] A tree of 
ory Howell. 

STA’/NDER §, stind’-dr. 98, n.s. One who stands. 
A tree that bas stood long. Ascham.—Stander by. 
One present ; a mere spectator. Hooker, St 
up. One who makes himself of a party. South, 

STA’/NDERGRASS, st&nd’-dr-gras. n. s. An herb. 
Ainsworth. 

STA/NDING, stfnd/-lng. part. a. Setiled ; establish- 
ed ; not ore gig” Temple. Lasting ; not transi- 
tory. Addison, Stagnant; not running. Ps. eviii. 
Fixed; not movable. Shak. Continuing erect ; 


not fallen ; not cut down. Judges, xv. 


STA‘NDING, stind’-ing. 410. n. s, Continuance ; 


long possession of an office, character, or place. 
Dryden. Station; place to stand in. Knolles. 
Power to stand, 2's. lxix. Rank ; condition. 


STANDISH, stin’-dish. n.s. [stand and dish.] A 


case for pen and ink. Wotton. 


succeed ; to | STAND*, sthne. m.s. [ptan, Sax.) Our northern 


word for stone, 

STANG §, sting. n.s. [pteeny, Sax. ; ystang, Welsh.} 
A perch; a measure of land. Swift. A long bar; 
a wooden pole ; the shaft of a cart—7%o ride the 
stang, is to be mounted on a strong pole, borne on 
men's shoulders, and carried about from place to 

lace ; the rider representing usua!ly a henpecked 

Lesbiaad. and sometimes the busband who had 
beaten his wife. Callander. 

To STANG*, sting. v. n. [stanga, Icel.] To shoot 
with or Grose. 

STANK 4, stingk. a. [stenka, Icel. and Su. Goth.] 
Weak; worn out, Spenser. 

To STANK®, stiingk. v. 2. To sigh. 

STANK*, stangk. ». s. [ptanc, Sax. ; ystanc, 
Welsh.] A dam, or bank, to stop water. 

STANK. stéingk. The preterit of stink. Exod. vii. 

STA‘NNARY®, stan/-nir-¢. ns. [stannum, Lat. ; 
stéan, Cornish.) A tin mine. By. Hall. 

ST A/‘NNARY, ‘stin’-nir-d, a. Relating to the tin 
works. Carew. : bettas ae 


+ 


STA 


ss 





—nd, mive, nd, nét;—thbe, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pddnd ;—chin, 


STA/NNYEL}?, stfn’-yél. n.s. The common stone- 
hawk. S 


STA‘NZA, stin’-zA. 92. nm. s. [stanza, Ital. ; stance, 
Fr.] A number of lines regularly adjusted to each 
other ; so much of a poem as contains every varia- |, 
tion of measure, or relation of rhyme. Stanza is || 
originally a room of a house, aud came to signify a |) 
subdivision of a poem ; a staff. Cowley. 

STA/PLE), sth’-pl. 405. n. 8. [stapel, Belg. and || 
Sueth.] A settled mart; an established emporium. | 
Prior. The original material of a manufacture. | 
Drayton. i! 

STA’‘PLE, std/-pl. a. Settled ; established in com- |: 
merce. Dryden. According to the laws of com- | 

STAPLE, a 

TA’ , sta’-pl. m. s. apul, Sax.] A | of 
iron; a bar fame and alte oS axe a Pac 


cham, 
STA/PLER‘®, std/-plir. n.s. A dealer: as, a twool- | 
stapler. Howell. 
STAR }, stir. 78. n.s, [sterre, Teut. ; peeonpa, Sax.) 
One of the luminous bodies that appear in the noc- , 
turnal sky. Watts. The pole-star. Shak. Con- | 
figuration of the planets supposed to influence for- || 
— Shak. A mark of reference; an asterisk. 
Tatts. 
STAR of Bethlehem. n. s. A flower. Miller. 
STA‘RAPPLE, stdr’-Ap-pl. n.s. A globular or olive-, 
shaped, soft, fleshy fruit, enclosing a stone of the |. 
same shape. This plant grows in the warmest 
ris of America. Miller. | 
STA‘/RBOARD, stir’-bdrd. n. s. [pteopbond, Sax.) | 
The right-hand side of the ship, as larboard is the || 
leh. Harris. 
STARCH §, startsh. 78. n. s. [stark, Germ.] A kind} 
of viscous matter made of flour or potatoes, with | | 
i 





' 
| 
' 














which linen is stiffened, and was formerly coloured. 
enna A sift — manner. Aésiorn. 
! *, st . a, [pcane, Sax.) Stiff; ise ; | 
rigid. Killingberk. ' hens Laearas 
7'o STARCH, stArtsh. v. a. To stiffen with starch. |: 


Gay. | 
STA/RCHAMBER, si&r’-tsham-bar. n. s. A kind of 

criminal court of equity. Shakspeure. 
STA‘RCHED, stArtsht. 359. part. a, Stiffened with 

starch. B, Jonson. Stiff; precise ; formal. Ham- 


ST A/RCHEDNESS*, stirtsh’-€d-nés. 365. 2. «| 
Stiffness ; formality. L. Addison. {| 
STA’/RCHER, starish’-Gr. 98. n, s. One whose trade | 
is to starch. Marston. i] 
STA’/RCHLY, stdrtsh’-lé. ad. Stiffly; precisely. | 


Swift. 

STA‘RCHNESS, sthrtsh’-nés. n.s. Stiffness ; pre- 
ciseness. 

To STARE), stare. vr. n. [praptan, Sax. ; stara, 
Icel. and Sueth.] To look with fixed eyes ; to look 
with wonder, impudence, confidence, stupidity, or || 
horrour. Spenser, To stand out inent. Mort. 
[sfarren, Germ.] To stand up. Barret. i 

To STARES®, stare. v. a. To affect or influence by | 
stares. Dryden.— To stare in the face. ‘To be un- || 
deniably evident to. Locke. | 

STARE, stare. n.s, Fixed look. Shak. [ptep, | 
Sax. ; sterre, Teut.) The starling, a bird. Gi q i 

ii 


yot, 
STA’RER, sta/-rar, 98, n,s, One who looks with fix-|| 
ed eyes. Pope. 1} 
STA/RFISH, stir’-fish. n. s. A fish branching out!) 
into several points, Woodward. li 
ST A’/RGAZER, sthr’-ga-zdr. n.s. An astronomer, | 
or astrologer, Js. xlvii. A fish so called. Cham- 


bers. 

STA‘/RHAWK, stir’-hawk. n.e. A sort of hawk. 
Ainsworth. 

STARK §, stark. 78. a. [pcanc, Sax. ; stark, Germ. | 
sterk, Teut.] Stuff; strong ; unbending ; unyield- | 
ing. Chaucer. Deep; full; still. B. Jonson. | 
Mere ; simple ; Log gross. Hudibras. 

STARK, stark. ad. It is used to intend or augment || 
the signification of a word : as, stark mad, mad in || 


the highest degree. Sidnry it 





a 
te 





|| STA/RSHOOT, star’-si 
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STA’/RKLY, stirk’-lé. ad. Stiffly; strongly. Shak. 
gies, sthr’-lés. a. Having no light of stars. 
ton, 
a or eich stir’-lhe. n.s. Lustre of the stars. 
Shak: e. 
STA‘RLIGHT, star’-lhe. a. Lighted by the stars 


Dryden. 

STARLIK E, stir’-like. a. Stellated ; having vari- 
ous points resembling a star in lustre. Mortimer. 
Bright ; illustrious. Boyle. 

STA‘/RLING, star’-Iug. n. s. [ptepliny, sarin | A 
bird ; a stare ; which is sometimes taught to talk as 
oT magpie. Shakspeare. A defence to the piers 
of bridges. 

STARPA‘VED, st&r’-pav’d. a. Studded with stars. 
Milton. 

STARPROOF, stir’-prddf. a. [star and proof.] Im- 
vervious to starlight. 

STAR-READ. n. s. = and read.] Doctrine of the 
stars ; astronomy, Spenser, 

STA‘/RRED, starr'd. 559. a. Influenced by the stars 
with respect to fortune. Shakspeare. Decorated 
with stars. Milton. 

STA/RRY, star’-ré. 82. a. Decorated with stars ; 
abounding with stars. Pope. —— of stars ; 
stellar. Spenser. _Resembling stars. Shakspeare 

St. n.s. [star and shoot. 
An emission from a star, Boyle. 

STA/RSTONE®, stir’-stone. n. s. A kind of stone 
having joints resembliug the form of a star. Ray. 

To START §, start. 78. v. n. ie ynan, Sax. 
word was anciently, stert.) ‘To feel a sudden and 
involuntary twitch or motion of the animal frame, 
on the apprehension of danger. . To rise 
suddenly. White. To move with sudden quick- 
ness. Cleaveland. To shrink; to winch. ak. 
To deviate. Spenser. 'To set out from the barrier 
atarace. Boyle. To set out on any pursuit. Wal- 


ler. 

To START, start. v. a. To alarm ; to disturb sud- 
denly ; to startle. Shak. To make to start or fly 
hastily from a hiding place ; to rouse by a sudden 
disturbance. Shak. ‘To bring into motion ; to pro- 
duce to view or notice ; to produce unexpectedly. 
Hammond. 'To discover ; to bring within pursuit. 
Temple. ‘To put suddenly out of place. Wiseman. 

START, start. n.s. A motion of terrour ; a sudden 
twitch or contraction of the frame from fear or 
alarm. Shak, A sudden rousing to action ; excite- 
ment. Shak, Sally ; vehement eruption ; sudden 
efiusion. Shak. Sudden fit; intermitted action. 
Shak, A quick spring or motion ; a shoot ; a push. 
Baron, First emission from the barrier; act of 
setting out. Shak.— To yet the start. Tobegin be- 
fore another ; to obtain advantage over another. 


Bacon. 

START®, start. n. s. [pteopt, Sax.) A tail : hence 
the name of the bird redstart ; the long handle of 
any thing. . 

STA‘RTER, start’-dr. 98. n.s, One that shrinks 
from his purpose. Hudibras. One who suddenly 
moves a question or objection. A dog that rousez 
the game. Delany. ; 

STA/RTING*, start’-ing. n. s. The act of starting 
Donne. . 

STA/RTING-HOLE®, stArt’-ing-hdle. n. s. Eva 
sion ; loophole. Afurtin. 

STA‘RTINGLY, start’-ing-lé. 410. ad. By sudder 
fits ; with frequent intermission. Sha ‘€. 

STA/RTINGPOST, stirt’-ing-pdst. n. s. [start and 
vost.) Barrier from which the race begins. 

A/RTLE, star’-tl, 405, v. 2. [from start] Te 
shrink ; to move on feeling a sudden impression of 
alarm or terrour. Dryden. ; 

To STA‘/RTLE, star’-il. v. a. To fright ; to shock ; 
to impress with sudden terrour, surprise, or alarm. 
Milton. ‘To deter ; to make to deviate. Clare 

STA/RTLE, star’-tl. n.s. Sudden alarm ; shock 5 
sudden impression of terrour, Spectator. 


. 


TA/RTUP, start’-dp, n. s. [start and up.] A kind 
of high shoe; a galage. . Hall. One that 
comes suddenly into i . 


STA STA 


_ 


Cr 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—meé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— - 


STA RTUP*, stirt’-dp. «2. Suddenly come into uo- | To STA’TION, sth/-shim. r.a. To ng in a cer- 
tice. WVarburton. !| tain rank, or place. Ld. Laytt 

To STARVES, starv. v. mn. [poeanpian, Sax. ; | STA’ IONARY, sta/-shdnA-re. a. [stationnaire, 
sterven, Dutch.] 'To perish; to destroyed. || Fr.] Fixed; not progressive. Wotton. Respecting 
Foirfar. ‘To perish with hunger. Locke. To be || place. Broen. Belonging to a stationer. 


killed with cold. Sandys. ‘To suffer extreme pov- This word, though not noticed by Johnson, is used to 
ial Pope. 'To be destroyed with cold. Woed- oF nity the goods of fh stationer: auch as books, paper, 














tard. |} and other commodities for writing. ‘The reason why 
7» STARVE, starv. v.a. To kill with hunger, Shah. ; 8 seller of paper is called a stationer, is, that formerly 
To sulalue by famine. Shak. ‘To kill with cold, || the sellers of paper were itinerants or pedlers ; and 
Milton. 'To deprive of force or vigour. Locke. that. as the trade became more important, they took a 
BTA/RVELING, stirv’-lng. 410. n.s. [from starve.] || sued or stativn, which gave a-naine to the profession. 


An animal thin and weak for want of nourishment. ‘ 

Shat re. STA‘/TIONER, std’-shin-dr, 98. n. s. A bookseller. 
STA/RVELING, starv’-ling. a. Hungry ; lean; pin-!| Dryden. A seller of paper. 

ing. Phillips. STA’TISM®, sti’-tizin. a. s. Policy ; the arts of gov- 
STA RWORT, stdr’-wirt. n.s. A plant; elecam- || ernment. South. 

ne. Miller. i STA‘TIST, sth/-tist. n. s. A statesman ; a politician ; 

STA'TARY, sth-ta-ré, 512. a. (status, Lat.) Fixed ; |! one skilled in government. Shakspeare. 

settled. Brown. STATYSTICAL®, sti-tis’-té-kAl. a Political. 
STATE.§, state. n. s. [status, Lat.] Condition; cir- || STATYSTICK*, | st4-tis’-thk. This word, 


cumstances of nature or fortune, Milton. Modifi- || as well as the substantive, is of very recent date in 
cution of any thing. Boyle, Stationary point; cri- |) our language. 
sis; height; point from which the next movement || STATISTICKS?, sté-tis’-tiks. n.s. ‘That of 
is regression. Brown, [estat, Fr.) Estate; sign-|| municipal philosophy, which states and de the 
iory ; possession. Daniel. Mode of government.|| _ situation, strength, and resources, of a nation, 
Selden, The community ; the publick ; the com- || STA/TUARY. stit-tshd-A-ré. ns. [statuaire, Fr. ; 
monwealth. Shak—Single state, Individuality. || statua, Lat.] The art of carving images or repre- 
Shak.—Civil power ; not ecclesiastical. Lesi, A‘ sentations of life. Hakewill, One that practises or 
republick ; a government not monarchical. Dry- | _ynofesses the art of making statues. Addison. 
den. Rank; condition ; quajty. Shut. Solemn ‘STATUES. stat’-tshd, 463. 2. s. [statue, Fr.; statua, 
pomp; appearance of greatness. [staet, Su. Goth.] |! Lat.] An image; a solid represeutation of any liv- 
Roscommon. Dignity; grandeur, Bacon. A seat'! ing being. Shakspeare. . 
of dignity. Shak. A canopy; a biMebdae od digni- | To STA’/TUE, stit-tshd. r. a. To place as a statue ; 
ty. Bacon, A person of high rank.— Wis, Bits, ' to form as a statue. Shakspeare. 
ard Fancies. The principal persons in the govern- || To STATU/MINATES, sth-tt’-mé-nite. v. 3 mma§ 
ment, Milton.—Joined with another word, it signi- |! mino, Lat.) To support; to underprop. B. Jonson. 
fies publick as, state-affairs. Bacon. | Ob. T. 
To STATE, state. r. a. pee Fr.] To settle ; to H STA/TURES$, stit'-tshdre. 463. n.s. [Fr.; statura. 
regulate. Decay of Chr, Pi To re tin, Lat.) The height of any animal. Brown. 
all the circumstances of modification. Hammond. |, STA‘'TURED®,  stiu’-tshdird, a. Arrived at full stat- 
STATEDLY®, sti’-téd-lé. ad. Regularly ; not ocea- | ure. J. Hull. 
sonally, Pinilasoph. Lett. on Physiognom. ‘ STA‘TUTABLE, stat’-tshd-t4-bl. a. According to 
STA’TELINESS, state’-lé-nés. n.s. Grandeur; ma- |) stamte. Addison. 
jestick appearance; august manner; dignity. | STA*TUTARLY, stat’-tshd-t4-bld. ad. In a manner 
South. Appearauce of pride; affected dignity. agreeable to law, Warton. 
Bememont, YVSTA‘TUTE §, stit'-tshite, 465. n.s. [statd,. Fr. ; 
STATELY, sthie’lé. @. [steetelig, Su. Goth.] Au- |) statutum, Lat.) A law; an edict of the legtfslaiore. 
st; grand; lofiy ; elevated ; majestick ; magnif- | Spenser. : 
‘eent. Shtspeae. Kievated in mien or sentiment. STA’TUTORY®, stiv-tshd-tir-e. a. Enacted by 


Dryden. | statute, Dr. Johnson. 
RTA’TELY, state’-14. ad. Majesneally. Milton. STAUNCH®., See Stancu. 


STA‘'TEMENT®, sthte’-mént. n.s. The arrange- | To STAVES, sthve. v. a. To break in pieces: used 
ment of a series of facts or circumstances. Malone. |; originally of barrels made of small parts or staves. 
The facts or circumstances so arranged ; the thing || Dryden. To push away as witha staff. B. Jonson. 


stated. Malone, || ‘To pour out by breaking the cask. Sandys. To 
STA'TEMONGERS®, sthte’-mang-ciir. 2. s. [state furnish with rundles or staves. Kvolles. 

and monger.] One who is v ia the arts of gov- |, To STAVE, stave. von. ‘To fight with staves. The 

ernment: perhaps ia contempt for an over-busy | dihrus. 

litician. Lad. Keeper Williams. ) Te STAVE and Tail. v.n. To part dogs, by inter- 

STATEROOM, stite’-ridm. ns. A magnificent | posing a staff, and by pulling the tail. Z7udibras, 

room in a palace or great house. STAVE®*, siive. 2. s. A metrical portion; a staff; a 
STATES, stts. n. s. pl. Nobility. Shakspeare. common term for the verse of one of the psalms ap- 


STA’/TESMAN, stdts’-min. 8& nos. A politician; pointed to be sung. 
one versed in the arts of government. 2B. dJowson. | ot VES, sthwz. 2.8. The plural — ; 
One employed in publick affairs. Shak, One who ‘STA VESACRE, stiva/-d-kdr. n,s. r: a 
nccupies his own estate; a stirall landholder. plant. . ; 

STA/TESWOMAN, stits/-wiin-dw. vos, Awoman Te STAY 4, sth. 220. vr. m. [staa, Su. Goth. ; staen, 
who meddles with publick affairs: in contempt. B.  Duteh.} ‘To continue in a place ; to forbear depar- 
Jonson, ~ ture, Shek. ‘To continue in a state. Dryden. To 

STA'TICAL, st4u-t0-kKil, ) a, Relatmetothescience wait; fo attend; to forbear to act. Ruth,i. To 

STA’TICK, stai/-tk. 509. (of weighing. Brown. stop ; lo stand still, Speaser. ‘To dwell; to belong. 

STA’TICKS, std'-thks. ws. [erarie), Gr. 5 statrgue. Dryden, To vest coutidently. Isa. xxx. To wait; 
Fr.] The science which considers the Weight of || to give ceremonious or submissive attendance. 
bodies. Bentley. | Shakspevre. 

ETA/TION §, sta/-shin. w. s. [Fr.; statio. Lat.] The | To STAY, sta. r,a. To stop; to withhold; to re- 
act of standing. Hooker. A state of rest. Brown. . press. Hooker. To delay ; to obstruct; to hinder 
A place where any one is placed. Hayward. Post'| from progression. Spenser. To keep from depar- 
assigned; office, Mil/fon. Sitwation; position. |; mre. St. Luke,iv. To wait for; to stay for. Spe 
Creech. Employment; oilice. Nelson. Charac- ser, festever, Fr.] To prop ; to support ; to bold up. 
ter; state. Afton, Rank; conditien of life. Dry-.' Hooker. 
ven. STAY, sth. 8. iene) Continuance in a place ; 
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forbearance of yagi Shak. Stand ; cessation || 
of progression. Bacon. ge an obstruction ; a’ 
hinderance from progress. Fuirfac. Restraint ; | 
prudence ; caution ; discreet steadiness ; sobriety of | 
judgement. . A fixed state. Al 
prop; a support. Hooker. 
ness of uct. 
STA‘YED, stide. 222. part. a. Fixed; settled; seri-' 
ous; not volatile, Bacon. 
STA‘YEDLY, stide’-Ié. ad. Composedly ; gravely 5, 





Tackling. Pope. Steadi- 


dently ; soberty sc ; calmly ; judiciously. 
A’YEDNESS sthde’-nés. ns. Solidiy; weight. 
Camden. 3 prudence; gravity; judi- 


ciousness. Whee 
peta bree: st/-dr. 8, n. s. One who stops, holds, | 
ris. A. Philips. 
STAY JACE, sti/-lase. ns. A lace with which wo- 
men fasten their bodice. Swift. 
gp dadange ey al és. a. Without stop or delay. 


Mirror fi ae 

stata KER®. rors kar. n. s. One that follows : 

trade of making sta Spence. 

STAYS, stize. n. eo [wabout a singular.} Bodice; 
a kind of stiff waistcoat made of whalebone, worn 
by women. (fay. Ropes in a ship to keep the mast | 
from falling afi. — Ay pemepe Sax,] Station ; | 
fixed a Any support; any thing » 
that k another exmaded, bryen 

To STAW*, staw. v. n. [staa, Su. Goth.} To be |; 
fixed or set; to stand still, Applied to a cart when | 
fixed in a rast ; and to the aetsich, when it is cram- 


STEAD, sted, being in the name of a place that is» 
distant from any river, comes from the Sax. ted, | 
yey, a place; butif it be upon a river, or ap 

r,itisto be petites from ytade, ashore o 
station for sh age ag 

STEAD $§, stéd. 234. [See eben 

Pee ays sted, Dan. and Germ. ; stede, . 1 
Dutch. ] we 


Room ;_ place "which | 
pin al ial ng i 


+ ie have. Hooker. Use; help. | 
The frame of ats den.— To stand in stead, | 
i dd at use 5 aes j to advantage. Hooker. |! 
To STEAD, stéd. r. a. To hel ; to advantage ; to. 
su 5 10 assist. To till the place of an-' 


, STEA‘DFAS $, sé i. a. [ycedparce. Sax. 
fixed. ae Paden 


Fast in 3 firm ; 
resolute. | Peter, v. Not “wurned aside by fear. 


Dryden. 
SiRe DEST, stdd’-fast-ld. ad. Firmly ; con- | 
1 


STEADFASTNESS, stéd/-fist-nés. mn. s. Immura- 
= 3. oe Spenser. Virmness; consiancy ; | 


STEADILY, stéd'+-lé. ad. Without tottering ; with. | 
= shaking. South. Without variation or irregu- 


larity. Blackmore. 

STEA‘DINESS, stéd’-é-nés. n.s. [poebusny py 
Sax.] State of being not tottering nor easily A dna 
eo, Firmness; ; constancy. 
anvaried conduct, L’ 

STEADY, stéd/-¢. a. [reebin, Sax.) Firm; fixed; 
not tottering. Sidney. ar constant ; unde. | 
viating ; unremitted. Milton. Not wavering; not | 
tickle; not changeable with regard to resolution or || 


a 
nm. &, [stad, | 


. Consistent, | 
i 


attention. Milton. | 
To STEA‘DY*, stéd’-¢. v. a. To me e¢ steady. |) 

White. | 
STEAK, stake, 240. n. s. [ 


ggg bom Sax.]} A slice of | 

flesh broiled or “(pied a co 

haber siéle. 227. rn. ri Lag ‘T stole ; —_ li 
Bary the [stilan, Goth. ; » Ieel.; pte 6 | 

To take by theti ; to take sa heatectuiee to 
take 1 about right. Shak, ‘To withdraw or convey 
without notice. Spenser. To gain or effect by pr 

vate and gra means. 

181 STEAL, st#le. v.». To withdraw 
silently. Sidney. 
thief. Locke 

STEA'LER, sté/-ldir. 99. n. «. 


** 


ivily ; to pass 
To practise a pe taal | 


One who steals ; a 


‘STEEP 6, steep. 246. 


to play the | 


ST'EE , sider, 246. n. 5. 





Aa er 
STEA‘LINGLY, sté’-ling-lé, 410. ad. Slyly ; by in- 
visible mowon. By rg ractice. Si 
STEALTH, gtbich. 234, 515. n.s. The act of steal- 
ing; theft. S the thing stolen. Spenser. 
Secret act; ¢ andestine practice.— By stealth meaus 
secretly 3 clundestinely 3 and is often used ina ae 
sense. Looker 
STEA‘LTHY, saith’. a. Done clandestinely ; per- 
formed by stealth. Shakspeare. 
STEAM §, stéme, 227. n.s. [pteme, Sax.] The 
— or vapour of any thing moist and hot, Bu- 


To o STE AM, stéme. v.n. [pteman, Sax.] To smoke 
lh. with moist heat. P Philips. ‘o send up 
irs, Milton. ‘T’o pass in vapours. 


To : Leesa stéine. v. a. To exhale ; to evaporate. 
stt AN, hams n.s. [poena, Sax.] A vessel of stone; 


ajar. Spenser. 
sT ATONA, sté-d-td/-ma. n.'s, [ercdrwya.] A 
wcies of wen. Sharp. 


STERS { sté. et . A ladder. 
STEED, stééd. 246. n.s. [prede, Sax.) A horse for 


siate or war. Sha 

STEEL 6, stéél. 246. a. 8. [yval, rcyle, Sax.; stael, 
Dutch ; stad, leel. ; ih stel, Su. Gan} A kind of iron, 
refined and purified by the fire with other ingre- 
dieuts, Which renders it white, and its grain closer 
and finer than common iron. Steel is susceptible 


of the greatest of hardness, when well tem- 
pered ; whence its t use in the egg of tools 
and instruments of all kinds, Chambers. It is often 


used metouymically for weapons or armour, Shas. 
Chalybeate medicines. Arbuthnot. It is used pro- 
verbially for hardness: as, heads of steel. 
STEEL, siéél. a. Made of steel. Chapman. 
To STEEL, stéél. vr. a. To — or edge with steel. 
Shak. ‘To make hard or It is used, if it be 
ra to the mind, very ofien im a bad sense. 
ha 


‘STEE’ Y, siéé’-lé. a. Made of steel. Shak. Hard ; 
Sea conenats unfeeling. Sidney. 

STEE’LYARD, ” ste! yard. n. s. [steed and nies 
A kind of ‘balance, i in which the weight is mo 
along av iron rod, and grows heavier as it is re- 
moved farther from the fulcrum. Warton. 


This word, in common usage am hose who weigh 
heavy bodies, has contracted itg double é into single +, 
and is pronounced as if wrkton stilyatd. Thia con- 


traction is so common in compound words of this kind 
an idiom of pronunciation, which cannot 
oppoeing the current of 
o, 515, and the word 


as to 
be easily counteracted without o 
the language.—See tne. 


K NoWLepGE. 
STEEN? saan, $5 A eer of clay or stone. 
|STEAN S| See STEAN. 
 STEE/NKIRK®, stéén’-kérk. ns. Formerly a cant 


term for a neckcloth. Par 3 

[rceap, Sax. ; steypa, Su. 
Goth.] Rising or descending: with great inclina- 
tion 5 j.precipitous. Ezekiel, xxxviii. 

“STEEP, siédp. n. 5. Precipi ‘; ascent or descent 

ae woacting io tae arity. ‘Duchy 7 ¢: 
7) “4 Op. rT. a. + uic 0 soak ; 
to macerale ; to imbue ; to dip, Spenser 

STE PINESSS, stt’-pé-nés. n. s. upenee 
of beins 

STEEP: ES. ete) 405, n. a op ead 
— 4} - turret of a church gene furui 


Shakspeare. 
STEE PL LEDS, side’. a a. Towered ; adorned as 
with towers. Fairfa 
STE E/PLEHOUS' . " si8d/-pl-hdise. n. 8. A tenn 
ven by separatists to the churches of the estab- 
fish reli Featley. 
EE/PL tip =) With "Tre wep sah 
STEE! PNESS, stéép’- n, 8. ipitous ivi- 
ty. Brerewood. 
'STEE PY, stéép’-¢. a. Having a itous declivi- 
tv : a poctical word for steep. Watton. 
a [:tiurs, Goth.; pt} pe, 
7 


STE STE 
TE 59 — Fle, far, fll, ftj—nd, mde ple, pla j— 


we TT TT 
Teo i Sax. ; stier, Germ.] A young bulleck.|| was as loud as that of fifly ea, eae: Ss 
a ns |. Loudl speaking or sounding, Hud: 
T> STEERS, stéér. v. a. [stiuran, Goth. ; pteonau, || To STEPS, siép. von. [pow 
yTY pan, Sax. ; stieren, Dutch.] To direct; to guide|} Duteh.] To rit by a sing rein wales 
=er emage originally used of a ship, but ils of eo ~~ ae 4 ; bs aorenee Vy, * Tee ape 
to other thr 
Jo STEER abe 265. ir v, “ PS eee CLE at, i ee dace ‘“ She —- it — b 
sea. Milton. To conduct himse | chance ison. To take a short wa ‘Shak 
STEER*, stéér. n.s, The instrumeut at the stern of , ‘To walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. Knolles. 
a vessel by which its course is regulated. Gower, | ST EP, ea n. 8. [poep, Sax, ; _ Dutch.} Pro- 
STEE'RAGE, siéér’-idje. 90. n.s. The act or prac-|| gression by one removal of Shak. One 
tice of steering. Spectator. Direction ; reguiation | remove in climbing 5 hold for oe foot ; a stair. 
of a course That by which any course is Knolles. Quantity of space passed or measured 
guided. Dryden. “Regulation, or mauagement of | ny one removal of the foot. Arbuthnot. A — 
muy thing. . The stern or hiuder part of the ™ a rel. Drude 1 - 7 a ae Bleagy. 
. ession ; act of advancing. Nevin. 
Fontst peer foot. Dryden. Gait; manner 
a walking. Prior. Action; instance of ‘conduct. 





STi — stéér’-r, nm. s. A steersman; a vio | 


Pear 

STEE RLESS*, siéér’-lés, a. Having no steer or 
rudder. Gower. 

STEE'RSMATE, stéérz’amhte. Qn. s. yr step: j = composition, gages one who is related 

STEE/RSMAN, sieérz’ -indin. os ig only’ fom reopen, lod : a8, a step-mother. [pteop, . 
ilot. ie for Magistr pri m ycepan, to deprive, or make an orphan, ] 


STEG 9*, ee ie age Ne 
STEGANO'G SRAPI Is “aed! oy . 4. | ste Pr PPING®, ia n. 8. The act of going for- 
[creyavds and yped 1) Cos who aes pty art ward b 
of secret writi | STEPP NGSTONE, a plug-stone. n. s. Stone 
STEGANO’/GR PHY, ma ~A-ndg’-grAf-fe. 518. n.s.|| laid to catch the foot, save it from wet or dirt. 
‘iil tod and ypd¢w.] e art of secret caro Swift 
y characters or ciphers, intelligible only to the} STER*. Used in re ect as, webster, maltster, 
rsons who cor ad one with another. Burton. | 


respo 
Ss REGNOTICK,. stog-ndt'-tik, prer5 a. [creyvwrinds.) | sTERCORA CEOURY, $, 1 stekerl-his 357. a. 
inding ; rendering costive. stercorosus, Lat. to dung; partaki 
STELE n. s. [pcela, Sax. ; ne Dold JA stalk; | | of the nature of dung. . pre. bo Sie i: ed 
handle | ST ERCORA‘T ION ids-ko. ra/-shan. ns. [stercora, 
STE’ LLAR§, stél’-lar, 88. a. [from stelda.] Astral ;|| Lat.) The act of dunging ; the act of manuring 
relating to the stars, Milton. with dang. Bucon 
STE/LLARY®, siél’-lar-. a. Astral ; starry. Stuke-|| STERE RA‘PHICK®, sté-re- -6-gral’-ik. a. Delin- 
4 vated on a plane 5 done according to the rules of 
STE‘LLATE, stél’-JAte. a, — Lat] Pointed || _ stereography. Reid. 
in the manner of a painted star. STEREOGRAPHY, sté-ré-dg’- ~. a. n. 8. 
STELLA'TION, sida’ /-shdu. n.s. ae light || [orepeds ard yodgw.) = ae = wing the forms 
as from a star. of solids uvon a plane. Har 
STE/LLED, siél’-léd. a y. Shakspeure. STEREO METRY, stberé-Omn ‘amé-tré, 518. n. s. 
STELLI'FEROUS, stdi- irieeds a. [stella and fe- Loregets Bin and perphs. ] The art of measuring all sorts 
4 Having stars. Dict of solid bodies, Harris. 
7. DST LIFY*, stél’ le-fl. v. a. [stella and facio, sit EREO’TOMY ®, sté-ré-d1/-t0-mé. ns. [orepeds and 
Lat.] To make a star; to turn into a star. Chaucer. || ipo. ‘ The art of cutting solids; as, walls, arch- 
STE'LLION, stél’-yiin. n. s. [stellio, Lat.) A newt. | 
Ainsworth. i STE REOTYPE®, sté/-ré-d-tipe. n. 8. [erepeds and 
STE'LLIONATE, siél’- eon ~hte. n.s. [stellionat, Fr. | _ réos.] A multiform solid type ; a type-metal plate 
stellionatus, Lat] A kind of crime Psi is com-|} to print from at the letter-press ; the art of aking 
mitted by a deceitful selling of a otherwi ise | typ metal plates, or other solid nultitorm types. 
than it really is: as if aman Saas a that for his, ISTE REOTYPES, sté'-ré-d-tlpe. a. Pertain- 
own estate which is scusally another man’s. cine ppreronanh tS PICKS, sié-rd-d-tIp’ -ik. ing to ste- 
os GRAPHY*, stél-dg’-ri-f. 12. s. forever 
The art of Chee upon a pillar. Lhowee. To aSteREOTY rPE*, brb-dulpe. r.a. To make 
EM6, stém. n.‘s. [stemma, Lat; pcemn, Sax, 5| type-metal plates to print at the he luergprem, 
geese Germ.] The stalk; the twi i Shakspeare.|| or any other multiform aoe 
[ , Swed. ; stamm, Germ.] Family ; race ;|) STE’R ROTNESE std’ -tl-par. ns. One who 
pal rea Rigs rees ~ draw a in the form of a |! stereoly 


Entick. 
» Dranchi lion. | Prggeny 5 branch of a |) ST EREL 'YPOGRAPHERY pthsd du pg 't- 








family. k. [slafa, icel.] The prow or forepart |, — fair, 7,8. A stereoty a 
of a ship, Dra | STEREOTYPO'GRA Hye, a re-b-thpg/h 
To STEM, siém. v. a. [staenuna, Su. Goth.] To op-)' ie. nes. The art of stereotype printing. Entick. 
pose a current; to pass cross or forward potwith STE RILES, stér-ril. a. [sterile, Fr.; sterilis, Lat., 
standing the stream. Milton. || from erepos, Gr.) Barren; uniruitful ; not produc- 
STENCH 9, sténsh. n.s. [poencan, Sax.} A stink; a’. live; wanting fecundity, Shak 
bad smell. Shakspeare.  STERULITY, sté-ril/-¢-16, n.s. Fac, Fr. ; steril- 
To STENCH, sténsh. vr. a. To make to stink. Mor- | itas, Lat. Leos hana want of fecundity ; wnitrait- 


timer. {for staunch, corruptly.) ‘T'o stop; to binc er|| fulness, 
to flow. Harvey \| To STERILIZE, stér'-ril-lze, vr. @, ‘To make bar- 
STE/NCHY®, ®,  stdosh’-2. e. Having a bad smell. |) yal » deprive of fecundity, or the power of pro- 
Dyer. Woodward, 
STENO'GRAPHY, sté-nédg’-graf-f. n.s. [erens and} STEN RL ING §, stér’-ling. 410. a. [from the Faster- 
efi \n he art of writing in short band. Feltham lings, who were employ ed as coiners.| An epithet 
Et ff stént. v, a. ‘To restrain; to ‘stit. See|] by which genuine English money is diseriminated, 
. Genuine ; having pa the test. Swift 
STENTORIANS, atén-10/-ré-iin, a. Loud; uncom-|| STE/RLING, stér’- ‘ing. n. am te ingum, low Lat] 
monly loud, Sir 7'. Herbert. English coin; money. Standard rate. Leake. 
STENTOROPHONICK, sién-tb-rb-fon’-ik. a.'| STERN 6, sir a. Sjiat — Severe of cout 
[frou Stentor, the Homerica) heruld, whose voice | tenance ; . Bevere of 


STI 


STI 


—nd, méve, ndr, nét;—thbe, tab, ball ;—4N ;—péind —thin, THIs. 





manners ; harsh ; unrelenting; cruel. Shak, Hard; 
afflictive. Shakspeare. 

STERN, stérn. ns. [stiorna, Icel.] The hind 
of the ship where the rudder is placed. Watts. Post 
of management ; direction. Shak. The hinder 

art of any thing. Spenser. 
E/RNAGE, stew’ Adje. 90. n. s. The steerage or 
stern. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

STE/RNED*, stérnd. a. Having a particular kind | 
of stern: a naval expression : as, a square-slerned, 
or a pink-sterned vessel. 

STE’/RNLY, stérn’-lé. ad. yey palace, Sax.] Ina}, 
stern manner ; severely ; truculently. Chapman. 

STE RNNESS, stérn’-nés. n. s. Severity of look. | 
Spenser. Severity or harshness of manvers. Dry- | 


den. 
STE/RNON, stér’-ndp. 166. n. s. [erépvor.] The 
breast-bone. Wiseman. 
STERNUTA’TION 4, stér-nd-td/-shan. n. s, [sternu- 
tatio, Lat.) The act of sneezing. Quincy. 
STERNU’TATIVE, stér-nd-ta-tiv. a. {ternutatif, 
ie} Hew the quality of provoking to sneeze. 
STERNU'TATORY, stér-nd’-t4-tr-¢. 512, 557. 
[See Domestick.] n. s. [sternudatoire, Fr.] Medi- 
cine that provokes to sueeze. Brown. 
STERQUILINOUS*, stér-kwé-ll-nds. a. [sterquei- 
linium, Lat. Mean ; dirty; paliry. Howell, Ob. T. 
ToSTERVE?, stérve. v.n. [pcepyian, Sax. ; ster- || 
en, Germ.] To perish ; to starve. Spenser. Ob. T. 
E’/VEN, sié’-vn. n. s. [pteren, Sax.) A cry, or 
, _ loud clamour. . 
it dpbiched §, std. es ere 3 stoven rh ec 
‘o seethe any thing ina slow, moist heat, with 
little water. Shakspeare 


To STEW, std. v. n. To be seethed in a slow, moist || 
| 





\ 


heat. 

STEW, std. n. s. [esturé, Fr. ; stufa, ltal.] A bagnio; 
a hot-house. Spenser. A brothel ; a house of pros- 

» titution. Ascham. A prostitute. Sir A. Weldon. 
[stowen, Duich.] A store-pond; a small a 
where fish are kept for the table. Chaucer. Meat 
stewed : as, a stew of veal, beef, or the like. Shak, 
Confusion: as when the air is full of dust, smoke, 
or steam. Gross. 

STE WARD §. stiy-drd. 88. n. s. 
One wno manages the affairs of 
An officer of state. “yar 

To STE’ WARD*, sti’-drd. v.a. To manage as a 
steward. Fuller. 

STE’WARDSHIP, stiv-drd-ship. n. s. The office 
of a steward. Sh , 

STE/WISH*, sti’-ish. a. Suiting the brothel or 


[pctpand, Sax.] | 
another. Spenser. 


STE WPAN. otty-ph A pan used for stewing. | 

; , stt’-pan. n. s. n r stewing. || 

mil Ss ag? stib’-bé-Al, a. [stibinm, Lat.] Antimo- 
nial. Harvey. 


STIBLA/RIAN, stib-¢-a/-ré-Ain. n. s. [stibinm, Lat.] || 
A violent man; from the violent operation of anti- || 
mony. White. Ob. J. 

STI BIUM®*, siib’-2-dm. n.s. [Lat.] Antimony: 


Collop. 
STVCADOS, stik’-A-dds. n.s. [sticadis, Lat.] An 
herb. Ainsworth. 


STIFF §, stiff. a. 


be inseparable ; to be united with any thing. Shak. 
To rest upon the memory painfully. Bacon. To 
3 to lose motion. Kettlewell, To resist emis- 
sion. Shak. To be constaut to; to adhere with 
firmness. Hammond. To be troublesome by ad- 
hering. Pope. To remain; not to be lost. Watts. 
To dwell upon; not to forsake. Locke. To cause 
difficulties or scruple. Swift. To scruple ; to hes- 
itate. Bacon. To be stopped; to be unable to pro- 
ceed. Shak. To be embarrassed ; to be puzzled 
Locke. — To stick out. To be prominent with de- 
formity. Job, xxxiii. ‘To refuse compliance. 

To STICK §, stk. v. a. [ptictan, Sax.; sticken, 
Teut.] To stab; to pierce with a pointed instru- 
ment. Grew. ‘To fix upon a pointed body; as, He 
stuck the fruit upon his kuife. To fasten by trans- 
fixion. Dryden. To set with something pointed. 


| Dryden. 
STYCKINESS, stik’-ké-nés. n.s. Adhesive quality ; 


viscosity ; glutinousness ; tenacity. 

To STYCKLE §, stik’-kl.’ 405. v.n. [from the prac- 
tice of prizefighters, who: placed seconds with 
staves or sticks to int occasionally.) To take 
part with one side or other. Hiudibras. ‘To contest ; 
to altercate ; to contend rather with obstinacy than 
vehemence. Cleareland. To trim ; to play fast and 
loose ; to act a part between sites. den. 

To STVCKLE®, stik’-kl. v.a. To arbitrate. Dray- 


ton. 
VCKLEBAG, stik’-ki-bag. n. s. [properly stickle- 
hack.) ‘The smallest of fresh-water fish. Walton. 


STVCKLER, stik’-kl-fr. 98. n.s. A sidesman to 


fencers ; a second to a duellist ; one who stands to 
judge a combat ; an arbitrator. Sidney. Ati obsti- 
nate contender about any thing. le. A small 
officer who cut wood for the priory of Ederose with- 
in the king's parks of Clarendon, Cowel. 
STICKY, stik’-ké. a. Viscous ; adhesive ; glutinous. 


Bacon. 
STYDDY*, stld’-dé. n. s. [stedia, Icel.] An anvil ; 


also, a smith’s . aes sy - 
reir, Sax.; stiff, n.3; styf. 

Rigid ; inflex: bie s resis flexure ; not 

flaccid ; not limber ; not easily flexible; not pliant. 

Milton. Not sofi ; not giving way ; not fluid; not 
easily yielding to the touch. Sreden. Strong ; not 
easily resisted. Denham. Hardy; stubboru; not 
easily subdued. Shak. Obstinate; pertinacious. 
Hooker. Harsh; not written with ease ; constrain- 
ed. Gondibert. Formal; ri $ in certain cere- 
monies ; not dise in behaviour ; starched ; 
affected. Addison. wey maintained, or as- 
serted with evidence. speare. 

To STYFFEN, stif-f'n. 103. v.a. [porpian, Sax.) 
To make stiff; to make inflexible ; to make unpli- 
ant. 2 Chron. xxxvi. To make torpid. 

7) STV FFEN if-f T iff 
o STY , stif-f’n. v. n. To grow stiff ; to grow 
rigid; to become unpliant. Dryden To grow 
hard; to be hardened. Dryden. 'T'o grow less sus- 
ceptive of impression ; to grow obstinate. Dryden. 

STI FFHEARTED, stiff-hart’-4d, a. Obstinate ; 
stubborn ; contumacious. Ezek. ii. 


Swed. 


STICH®, stik. n. s. [oréyos.] A stich, in poetry, is || STVYFFLY, stiff’-Ié. ad. Rigidly; inflexibly ; stub- 


a rerse, whatsoever kinds or parts it may consist || 
of: a verse is a measured line of any length. In 
rural affairs, a stich is an order or rank of trees; |: 
and a verse a furrow. This term is used in num- 
bering the books of Scripture. 

STICHO'METRY*, sté-kém’‘-€-tré. ns. [erixos and 
pérpov.] A — of books of Scripture, to which 
is added the number of the verses which each book /, 
contains. Lardner. 

STICK, stik. 400. n.s. [pricea, Sax.] A piece of |; 
wood small and Jong. Bacon. Many instruments 
og ond slender are called sticks. [stic#, Swed.) 
At } @ stab. ° 

To STICh $, sthk. rv. a. preterit stuck ; part. passive || 
suck, [pcican, poicran, Sax.] ‘To fasten ou so as || 
that it may adhere. Dryden. i 

To STICK, stik. ». 2». To adhere ; to unite itself by |! 
its tevacily or penetrating power, E-et. xxix, To | 








Strongly. S/ 
'STIFFNECKED, tif? -ndkt. 366. a (stiff and neck.] 
penser 


hornly. Hooker. 


Stubborn ; obstinate ; contumacious, % 
STVFFNESS, stiif-nés. n. s. [ptipnerre, Sax.] 
Rigidity ; inflexibility; hardiness ; ineptitude to 
bend. Ineptitude to motion; torpidness. 
Denham. Tension; not laxity. Dryden. Obstina- 
cy; stubbornness; contumaciousness. Wotton. Un- 
pleasing formality ; constraint. Atterbury. Rigo- 
rousness ; harshness. Manner of writing, 
not easy, but harsh-and constrained. Felton. © 
To STVFLE §, st¥-fl. 405. v. a. [estoufer, Fr.] To 
ss or kill by closeness of air; to suffocate 

ton. To keep in; to hinder from emission 
Newton. To extmguish by hindering communica 
tion. To extinguish by artful or gentle means. Ad 
dison. 'T’o suppress ; to conceal. Otway. To sup 
press artfully or meomea~ Rogers. 


‘ 


STI STI 


(7 559.—Fite, far, fall, At ;—mé, met ~—plne, pin ;— 


aginst init ipa gee esgic eae sn a caenhsensnsiaemiiainiai casemate 
ot pe -_— bat — joint above a horse’s | gg omer or dale p ster’- meat. a. [stimulans, Lat.] 
igh next t . Mason. Stimulating. ner. 
STIFLEMENTY, st-fimént, 1. +. Something that | STIMULANTS, aiwy-mi-Hint. 1s. A stimulating 
t be suppressed or concealed. Brewer. icine. Chambers. 
To IGH*. See 7 Srv. | To STIMULATE §, ‘stim’-mi-lAte. «a. [stimulo, 
STIGMA §, atig’-m4. 92. n. s. [stigma, Lat.) A | Lat.] To prick. To prick forward; to excite by 
brand ; a mark with a hot iron. A imark of infa- | some pungent motive. [In physick.} To excite a 
my. Sir G. Buck. : | quick sensation, with a derivatiou towards the part. 
Dr gad» dat tr ee arr STIMULATION, stlm-md-lA/-shan. ns. [stimuda- 
with some token of infamy, or deformity. Shak- | fio, Lat.] Excitement; pungeucy. Bp. Ward. 
’ | STUMULATIVES, stim’-md-li-tiv. a. Stimulating. 
P'GMATICK®, stig-mat’-tik, or stig’-mi-tik. n.s.|) Ash. 
A notorious, lewd fellow, who hath been burnt with || ST! MULATIVE®. sthm’-mi-la-v. x. s, A provoca- 
a hot iron; or beareth other marks about him, as|| tive excitement; tiat which stimulates. Malone. 
a token of bis punishment. Bullokar. One on)| STIMULATORS, siim/-mt-li-tdr, 1. s, One who 
whom nature has set a mark of deformity. Siecvens. || — stimulates, Sev/t. 
sail tebe Ly radon ere rg ith | To STING §, stlag. v. a. pret. stung, = slang ; part. 
a mark of infamy or deformity. Wonder of a AKing-! ass. stung, or stune. [poindan, Sax.; stungen, 
dom. : ‘ be | Icel.] To pierce or shh with @ point darted out, 
ah Ed heal deer stf ni Pad 5 a. lepeaien. as t a wasps or scorpious. Shak. To pain 
-] Po mark with @ brand; to disgrace with a} acutely, Pope. 
pio of reproach, Barton. ; fal STING, oad i (reins, Sax.] A sharp point 
SrEPAR. stl’-lar. a. Belonging to the stile of a dial.!| with pdereg some ogee are arined, a0 which is 
loxon. | commonly venomous. Bucon. Any thing that 
STILE, sille. n.s. [poryele, from prigan, Sax.) | gives pain. Forhes. The point in the last verve : 
A set of steps to ag pec . ai | as, the sting of an epigram. Dryden. Remorse of 
_ other. Shak. [stile, Fr. pin to cast the shad-|| conscience, 
vw ina _ — , Thi should rather be style. | STENGER®, its ig 409. n.s. Whatever stings 
Mhxon. TYLE. ' or vexes. Sherirvod. 
STILE TTO, si-se-\0. m.s. (lial; silt Fr.) } STINGILY. tl je, gi, Coretmay 
sm er, of which t ade is not edged, but'' STVNGINESS, | stin’-jé- n. s. [froin stingy. 
round, with a sharp point. Pctewill. i Avarice; co. ciceceer niggardliness, Goode! 
To STILL §, still. r. a. [poulan, ses ; or rp ) STIUNGLESS, sting’-lés. «. Having no sting. Bp. 
To alors ro inde potlieg "io roake motion: | STi {NGO stug’-g. ns, [from the sharpness of the 
less. Woodward. i taste.] Old eee Addison. A cant won 
STILL, still. . [prille, Sax.; sti/, Duteh.] Silent; | STUNGY §, stlu’.j¢. a. [chiche, old Fr.] Covetous ; 
making no nose, Siak, Quiet; calm. Suenser.)| _niggardly ; avaricious. Goodman, A low word. 
mehion ; a. constant. Shak, |) * TINK $. stlogk. _< carr or stank, 
nile; not . 1 Kings, xix. : rTineau, Sax.; stincken, Dutch. ‘o emit an 
STILL, still. m. «. {stille, Germ.] Calin; silence. Shak.) offeusive smell, commonly a well of putrefaction. 
STILL, still. ad. [prulle, Sax.] To this time; ull)| 2 Sam. x, ; 
now, Bacon. Nevertheless; notwithstanding. Ad-|) STINK, stingk. 408. m.s. [ptinme, Sax.] Offensive 
dison. In an ‘nereasing degree. South. Always ;| sinell. Bucen. 
ever ; continually, Hocker. After that. WWhitzi/t.|| STI NKARD, stingk’-frd. 88. ».s. A mean, stink- 





Tn continuance. S/utkspeurr. ing, paltry fellow. JB. Jonson. 

STILL 4, stil. m. s. [from disti/.] A vessel for dis-|| STIN KER, stlagk’-Gr. 98. n.s. Something intend- 
tillation ; an alembick. Clotweland. | ed to offend by the smell. Harvey. 

To STILL, sill. ra. To distil; to extract or epe- | STINKINGLY, stlugk’-Ing-lé. 410. ad. With a 
rate ip by distillation. Barret. | stink, Nhakspeare. 

To STILL, still. ven, BF, Lat.] To drop; to fall) STINKPOT, stingk’-p&t. ns. [slink and pot] An 


in drops. Chapman. Ob. '  artifietal composition offensive to the smell. Harvey. 
STILL-LIPE®, stil’-life. nu, s. [a term in paintivg.] i To STINTS, Cut. ea. [ptincan, Sax.; pec 

Things that have only vegetable ite. ata, ||  Swed.; stemta, Icel.] To cand: to limit; to con- 
STILLATITIOUS, sti-la-tlsh’-tis. ou. [stillucitius,.; fine; to restrain; to stop. Spenser. 

Lat.) Falling in drops; drawa by a still, '| Ta STINT®, siint. v. . ‘To cease ; to stop ; to desist: 
STULLATORY, stil’-la-tdr-d. 512, 557. nm. s. [fom |) a vorihera expression, Sackwille. 

still or distil.) An alembick ; a vessel in which dis- |) STUNT, stint. ». s. Limit; bound 5 restraint. Booker. 


tillation is performed. Bacov, "The room inwhieh | A POPOrLiON 5 a quantity assigned. JJooker. 

stills are placed ; laboratory, Wotton. 1 STINT , stint. 2.2. A small bird common about the 
STF LLBORN, still -bérn. @. [peille-bopene, Sax.] || sea shores iumany parts of England. Chambers, 

Born lifeless ; dead in the birth. Sluutspear. | STINTANCES, stint’-Anse. a. s. Restraint; stop- 
STVLLICIDE, stil’-lé-skle. n, ¢, [stillicidium, Lat.J; age. The London Prodigal. 

A succession of drops. Bacon. | STUNTER, stint’-ir. x. «. Whatever or whoever 


STILLICY DIOUS, sti-ié-sid’-e-Bs. 0. Falling in|) stints, restrains, ot cramps, South. 

sore Brown. ; 1 STEPEND §, sd’-péud. n. s. [stipendizan, Lat.] Wa- 
STLLING, stil’-ling. n.s. The act of stilling. A } ges: settled pay. B. Jonson. 

stand for casks. To STUPEND*, sti’-péud. v.a. To pay by settled 
SPI'LLNESS, still’-nés. nm. s. (yciDeerpo, Sax} wages. Sheiton. 

Calm; quiet} silence ; freedom from noise. Shak.) STIPE/NDIARY, stl-pan’-dé-d-ré, ov sti-pdn’-jé-i- 

Habitual silence ; taciturnity, Shokspeure. ope. 243. 294. S76. a. Receiving salaries; perform- 
STVLLSTAND., stil’-stdnd. x. s, [still and stand} | ing any service for a stated price. Kualles. 

Absence of motion. Sii e. ISTIPE/NDIARY, | stl-péa’-lé-f-re, on. se. [stipen- 
STVLLY, stil’-I¢. ad. [prilice, Sax.] Silently; nots! diaire, Fr.; stipendiarius, Lat.] Oue who perforwea 

loudly ; gently. Shak. Calmly; not tumulivously..” any service for a settled payinent. AdLos. 

s ‘| To STUPPLE®. ree v2. Lo eugrave, not iu 

To STILT §*, stilt. v. a. [sindta, Su. Goth.] To raise || stroke or line, but in dots. 

on stilts; to make higher by stilis. Vasuor. ISTLOTICK. See Sryptick. 
STILTS, stilts. n. s. [staula, Teel; styl'a, Su. Goth] || To STYPULATES, stip-pt-ldte. rom. [stinoe, 

Supports on which boys raise Wenwelves views! Lat.) To conwact; to bargain; to sewWe leruis, 


they walk. /Jowwell. (bar 'riot, 
°°) 860 








STO STO 
—nd, indve, nédr, ndt ;—thbe, tab, bil 3— Oil -—pdtnd ;—thin, THis. 


STIPULA’TION, stip-ii-la’-shiin. n. 2. [Fr.] Bar-); thing made of linen; a cravat; a close neck-cloth. 
am ro | Anciently a cover for the leg, now stocking. Shak. 
VPULATOR, stip’-)-lA-tdr. n.s. One who con-') A race; a lineage; a family. Shak. The princi- 
tracts or bargains. Sherwood. H pe ; capital store; fund already provided. mn. 
To STIR$, stir. 109. v. a. [pcipian, Sax.) To | Quantity; store; body. Arbuthnot. Cattle in gen- 
move ; to s2move from its places. T'emple. To}! eral. Pegge. {etoques, old Fr.) A fund established 
agitate ; to bring into debate. Bacon. To incite;,; by the government, of which the vglue rises and 
to instigate; to animate. Shak. ‘To raise; to ex-|| falls by artifice or chance. Swift. Prison for the 
cite. Dryden.—To stir up. To incite; to animate;' legs ; commonly witheut singular. 
to instigate by inflaining the passions. Spenser. ‘To || To STOCK, stk. v. a. To store ; to fill sufficiently. 
put in action; to excite; to quicken. Isa, xiv. || South. 'To lay up in store; as, He stocks what he 
To STIR, stir. v.n. To move one’s self; to go out I cannot use. {stecken, Teut.] ‘To put in the stocks, 
of the place ; to — place. 8 r. Tobein | Chaucer. To extirpate. Drayton. 
motion ; not to be still ; to pass foun inectivity to: | STOCKBROKER’, stdk’-brd-kar. m. s., One who 
motion. T'o become the ject of notice. Watts.) deals in stock, or the publick funds. 

To rise in the morning : a colloquial use. Shak. || STO‘;CKDOVE, stdk’-dav. n. s. Ringdove. Dryden, 
STIR, stir, n. s. (stur, Run. ; ystwrf, noise, Welsh] | STOCKFISH, stok’-fish. 2. 8. [stockevisch, Dateh.] 
Tumult; bustle. Shak. Commotion; publick dis- || Dried cod, so called from its hardness. Skelton. 

tarbance ; tumultuous disorder; seditious uproar. || STOCKGILLYFLOWER, sték-jil’-¢-fldd-ar. n. «. 

Spenser, Agitation of thoughts; conflicting pas-|| A plant. Miller. 

sion, Shakeparre | STOCKING §, stdk/-Ing. 410. n. s. [poiean, Sax.} 
STI RABOUT™, stdr’-d-bdat. n. s. A Yorkshire dish,|| The covering of the leg. Shakspeure. 

formed of oatmeal boiled in water to a certain | To STO’CKING, stdk’-ing. v. a. To dress in stock- 








consistency. Malone. i ings. Dryden. 

STVRIOUS, stir’-é-ts. a. [stiria, Lat.] Resembling || STO'CKISH, stk -ish. a, Hard ; blockish. Shak. 
icicles. Brown. || STO'CKJOBBER, stdk/-jdb-bar. m. s. [stock and 

STIRK*. STR. || job.) A low wretch who gets money by buying and 

STIRP, stérp. 108. n. s. [stirps, Lat.] Race; family;|| selling shares in the funds. Swi/?. 

neration. Spenser. Ob. J. | STO'CKJOBBING*®, stdk’-jOb-bing. m.s. The act 
VRRAGE*, stdr’-ridje. n. s. Motion ; act of stir-'| of buying and selling stock in the publick funds for 
son Granger. || the turn of the scale, or on speculation. Bp. Berke- 

STURRER, stdr’-rar. 98. n.s. One who is in mo- | ; 
uiou ; one who puts in motion, B. Jonson. A riser || STOYCKLOCK, st6k’-Idk. n. s. Lock fixed in wood. 
im the morning. Shek. An inciter; an instigator. || Moxon. ; 
—Stirrer up. An inciter ; an instigator, Raleigh. || STOCKS, siéks. n. s. [commonly without singular. ] 

STFRRING*, stdr’-ring. n.s. [ptipimy, Sax.])| Prison for the legs. Stock is our old word for a tet- 
The act of moving. Addison. || ter. Wicliffe. ooden work upon which ships 

STYRRUP, atte’ sep. n.3.[ytrsepap, Sax.) An!) are built. Publick funds. 
iron hoop suspended by a strap, in which the horse- |, STOCKSTYLL, stk’-stil. a. Motionless as legs. 
man sets his when he mounts or rides. Spenser.'| Davies. 

To STITCH §, stitsh. v.a. [sticke, Dan.; sticken, || STO/CKY®, stdk’-¢. a. Stout. Addison. _ 

Dutch.] To sew; to work with a needle on any || STO’ICAL*, st/-¢-kl. Sa Of or belonging to the 
thing. To join; to unite, generally with some de- || STO/ICK®, std’-ik. Stoicks; cold; stiff; au- 
gree of clumsiness or inaccuracy, Wotton —To|, _ stere; affecting, to hold all things indifferent. Milton. 
stitch up. ‘To mend what was rent. Sidney. |“ STOICALLYS, si’-¢-kiil-lé. ad. After the manner 

To STITCH, stitsh. v.n. To practise needle work. of the Stoicks; austerely ; with pretended indiffer- 

STITCH, stitsh. n. s. A pass of the needle and|| ence to all things. Brown. 
thread through any wg lary iy Sax.] A|| STO/ICALNESS*, sid’-¢-kal-nés. n.s. The state of 
sharp, lancinating pain. Shak. A link of yarn iu|| being stoical; the temper of a Stoick. Scot. 
knitting. Mottewx, Furrows or ridges. Chapman. '| STO/ICISM®, st4/-¢-slzm. n. s. [stoicisme, Fr.] The 

STUTCHERY, stitsh’-dr-4. n. ». Needlework. Shak. i opinions and maxims of the Stoicks. 

STY'‘TCHWORT, stitsh’-wart. ». s. Camomile. || STO/ICK*, std/-ik. n. s. [Zrwixos, Gr. from rod, a 
Ainsworth. | porch.) A disciple of the heathen philosopher Zeno, _ 

STITH §*, stith. a. [por 8, Sax.] Strong ; stiff. Ray.!| who taught under a piazza or portico in the city 

STITH®, stith. uv. s. [ptrd, Sax.] An anvil. Chau-|| of Athens; and maintained, that a wise man ought 
cer. to be free from all passions, to be unmoved either 

STUTHY, stivn’-¢. n.s, A smith’s shop; and some-|' by joy or grief, and to esteem all things governed . 
limes merely an anvil, as m parts of the north of || by unavoidable necessity. Acts, xvin. 

England. Shakspeare. || STOKE, STOAK, stéke. [proe, Sax.] Locus; place: 

To STYTHY, stirn’-¢. v.a. To form on the anvil. |! hence the names of many of our towns, Kc. as, 
ER. | Basingstoke. 

To STIVE4, stlve, rv. a. [supposed of the same orig- |, STOVKER®, std’-kar. 7. s. One who looks after the 

Sinal with stew.] To stuff up close. Sandys. To|| fire in a brewhouse : a technical word. Green, 
make hot or suliry. Wotton. STOLE §, stéle. n.s. [stola, Lat. ; pool, Sax. ; stole, 

STVVER, sil-var. 2. s. [Duteb.] A Dutch coin|| old Fr.} A long vest. Wieliffe. 

“ about the value of a halfpenny. | STOLE. stdle. The preterit of steal. Pope. 

STOAT, stdte. n. s. A small stinking animal, of the || STO/LED®. std/-lld, or stld. a. Wearing a stole or 
weasel kind. Prior. | long robe. G. Fletcher. : 

STO'CAH, sté/-ka. n.s. [Irish ; sfochk, Erse.] An!) STO’/LEN, st6l'n. 103. Participle passive of stea/. 
attendant; q wallet-boy. Spenser. Ob. J. || Prow. ix. ; 

STOCCA’DE®*, sthk-kade’. n. 8. (stockade, Teut.] || STO/LID®, st6¥-tid, @. [stolidus, Lat.] Stupid ; fool- 
An enclosure or fence made with poinied stakes. || ish. Cockeram. — 

Mason. — - | STOLIDITY, sid-lid’-@-t@. n. s. [stolidus, Lat.; sto- 

STOCCA‘DO, stdk-ka/-dd. [See LumBaco.] n. 3.'|  lidité, Fr.] Stupidity ; want of sense. T'ransi. of 

estorcade, Fr.) A thrust with a rapier. Shak. ‘| Bocealint. 

STOCK 6, stk. n.s. [stock, Su. Goth. ; ptoc, Sax. ;;| STO/MACH 6, stdim/-mdk. 165, 355. n.s. [estomach., 
stock, Dutch.} The trunk; the body of a plant. ! Fr. ; stomachus, Lat.) The ventricle in which foo 
a: The trunk into which a graft is inserted. || is digested. Shak. ppetite 5 desire of food. Shak. 

. Alog; a post. Wisd. xiv. - A man pro- | | Tnchuation ; liking. Shak. (stomachus, Lat.] An- 
rerbially stupid. Spenser. The handle of anything. |; ger; violence of temper. ser. Sullenness ; re- 

A su of a ship while it is building. Dryden. | sentinent; stubbornness. Hooker. Pride ; bhaughti- 
[stock, Teut.] A thrust; a stoceade. Shek. Soime- ness, Hooker. . 
Vit 
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(cP 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 


To STO/MACH, stim’-mak. v. a. [stomachor, Lat.] 
Too resent ; to remember with anger and maligni- 


ty. Shakspeare. 
To STOMACH, stdm’-mak. v. x. To be angry. 


Hooker. 
STO MACHAL*, stitm’-mak-al. a. [stomacal, Fr.] 

Cordial; helping the stomach. Cot; 
STO/MACHED, sthm/-makt. 359. a. 

sions of resentment. Shakspeare. 
STO’ MACHER, stim/-mé-tshdr. nm. s. An ornament- 

al covering worn by women on the breast. Js. iti. 
STOMACHFUL, stim/-mak-fal. a. [stomachosus 
sak Sullen ; stubborn ; perverse. . Hall. 
STO/MACHFULNESS, stéim/-mak-fol-nés. n. s. 

Stubbornness ; sullenness ; obstinacy. Granger. 
STOMA‘CHICAL, std-mak’-2-kal. ¢¢, [stomach- | 
STOMA/CHICK, st6-mak’-Ik. 509. 

lating to the stomach ; pertaining to the stomach. | 


Harvey. 
STOMA’CHICK, sté-mik’-ik. n. s. A medicine for 
the stomach. 


We not unfrequently hear this word pronounced 
stomatick ; but this pronunciation, though not confined 
to the vulgar, is so gross an irregularity as to deserve 
the reprobation of every correct speaker. 


STO’ MACHING*, sthm’-mak-ing.n. s. Resentment. 


speare. 
STO/MACHLESS, stdm/-mak-lés. a. Being with- 
out appetite. Bp. Hail. 
STO/MACHOUS, stim/-mak-ds. a. [stomachosus, 
er Stout; angry; sullen; obstinate. Spenser. 


Ob. J. 
STOND, stAnd. n. s. Post; station. S; Stop ; 
cen paper to proceed. Bacon. Ob. J. 
STONE 4, stone. ns, [stains, Goth.; ptan, Sax. ; 
steen, Dutch.] Stones are bodies insipid, hard, not 
dygetile or malleable, nor soluble in water, Wood- 


illed with pas- 








To STOOK®*, std 


STO/NEPIT, stone’-pit. n. s. A ; a pit where 
stones are dug. Whodrard. sek del ae 
STO/N EPITCH, stine’-pltsh. n. s. Hard, inspissated 


itch. Bacon. 
stONEPLOVER, stone’-plav-ar. n. s. A bird. 


Ainsworth. 

STO/NER*, sté/-ndr. n. s. One who strikes, beats, 
or kills with stones. Barrow. 

STO/NESCAST™, stonz’-kast.n. s. Distance to which 
a sione ma 

STO’'NESMICKLE, stone’-smik-kl. n. s. A bird. 


Ainsworth. 
STO'NESQUARER’, stone’-skware-dr. n.s. One 
who sha 
STO/NE 
}| _ stone. Mortimer. 
ique, Fr.] Re- || STO/NINESS, std/-né-nés, n.s. The quality of hav- 


be thrown. Sir 7’. Herbert. 


stones into squares. 1 Kings, v. 
ORK, stdne’-wark. x. 2. Duiding of 


ing many stones. Hearne. of mind, 
a 


mmond, 


STONY, std/-né. a. [rents yoenry, Sax.} Made 


of stone. Shak. A 


unding with stones. Aiton. 
Petrifick. Spenser. 


Hard; inflexible; unrelent- 


ing. Hooker. 

sTOop, stid. 307. The preterit of 7'o stand. [yvod, 
Sec Ram 

STOOK §*, stddk. 7. s. [stuke, West Goth.} A shock 


twelve sheaves. Grose 
. v. a. To set up the sheaves in 


of corn containin 


stooks. Ash. 


STOOL §, st64!. 306. n. s. [stols, Goth. ; pool, Sax.; 


stoel, Dutch; stoll, Germ.] A seat without a back, 
so distinguished froma chair. Watts. Evacuation 
by purgative medicines. Bacon.—Stool of repent- 
ance, or cufty stool, in the kirks of Scotland, is some- 
what analogous to the pillory, where stood 
who had been guilty of fornication, &c.; but the 
ctice is much discontinued. [stolo, Lat.] A shoot 
roms the trunk of a tree. 


ward. Piece of stone cut for building. Shak. Gem ;|| STO/OLBALL, st641’-ball. n. s. A play where balls 


precious stone. Shak. Any thing made of stone. 
Shak. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or 
bladder; the disease arising from a calculus. | 
Temple. The case which in some fruits contains 
the seed, and is itself contained in the fruit. Bacon. 
Testicle. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 
A stone of meat okey pounds. Swift. A funeral 
monument. Pope. state of torpdness and in- 
sensibility. Pope. Stone is used by way of exag- 
geration : as, stone still. Shak.— To leave no stone 
unturned, To do every thing. that can bé done 





To ST 


are driven from stool to stool. Prior. 


To STOOM®, std4m. v. a. To fos bags of herbs, or 


jents into wine. . 

P 4, stddp. 306. v.n. [poupran, Sax. ; stuy- 
, Dut.] To bend down ; to bend forward. 1 
Fro iean rward standi with fea Selle 

To yield; tobend ; tosubmit. Shak. To descend 
from rank or a Bacon. To yield; to be in- 
feriour. Milton. ‘To sink from resolution or sape- 
riority; to condescend. Hooker, To come down 


other in 


on prey as a falcon. Latham. To alight from the 
wing. Milton. ‘To sink to a lower place. Afilton. 
To STOOPS, std5p. v.a. To submit, Young. 
STOOP, siddp. n.s. Act of stooping; inclination 
downward. Descent from dignity or saperiority. 
Dryden. Fall of a bird upon bis prey, Waller. 
toppa, Sax.; stoope, Dutch.) A vessel of liquor. 
Shak. (stupa, Lat.] A post fastened in the earth: a 
northern word. Tuncred and Sigismunda, 
STO/OPER®, stddp'-dr. n. s. One who stoops. Sher- 


wood. 

STO‘OPINGLY, stddp’-ing-lé. 410. ad. With in- 
clination downwards. Wotton. 

To STOP §, stp. v. a. [ , Fr. ; stoppare, hat.; 
stoppen, Dutch.] To hinder from progressive mo- 
tion. Shak. To hinder from successive operation. 
Dorset. To hinder from any change of state, 
whether to better or worse. ‘To hinder from action 
or practice.” 2 Cor. xi. To put an end to the mo- 
tion or action of any thing; to intercept. Dryden. 
To repress; to suspend. South. To su 
Dryden. To regulate musical sirings with the 


po the production or promotion of any effect. Hu- 


To STONE, stone. v. a. [ptenan, Sax.] To pelt or 
beat or kill with stones. E-r. xvii. o harden. 
teeny To remove stones. Bp. Hall. 

STO/NEBOW*, stone’-bd. n. s. A crossbow, which 
shoots stones. Wisd. y. | 

STONEBREAK, stone’-brake. n. s. An herb. Ains- 


worth. 

STO/NECHATTER, stone’-tshAt-tar. n. s, A bird. 
Ainsworth, 

STO/NECRAY, sténe’-kri. n.s. A distemper in 
hawks. 

STO/NECROP, stdne’-krép. n.s. [ptan-cpop, Sax.] | 
A sort of herb. Mortimer. | 

STONECUTTER, stone’-kat-tar, 2. s. One whose 

‘trade is to hew stones. Derham. 


STONEFERN, stdne’-férn. n.s. A plant. Ains- 
worth. 
STO'NEFLY, stdne’-fll. n.s. An insect. Ains- 

fingers. Bacon. "To close any aperture, 2 Kings, 


worth. 
STO'NEFRUIT, sténe’-frddt. 2.8. Fruit of which|| iii, To obstruct; to encumber. Milton. To gar- 
the seed is covered with a hard shell enveloped in| nish with proper punctuation, 


the pulp. Boule. . \| To STOP, stp. vr. n. To cease to go forward. Shak. 

STONEHA WK, stdne’-hhwk. n.s. A kind of bawk. | To cease bars any course of sain: Lasley. 
Ainsworth. . 

Hard- 


STO'NEHEARTEDS, stbne/-hirv-dd. Da. STOP, = n.s. Cessation of progressive motion, 
. hearted ; | 


- ras. 
STONE, sténe. a. Made of stone. ‘sax 





Shak. WHinderance of progress; obstruction; act 
STONYHEARTED*, st0’-né-hart-4d. of stopping. Hooker. pression ; hinderance of 
cruel ; ery Shakspeare. | j 


J are. o tion. Locke. Cessation of action. Shak. In- 
STOVNEHORSE, sténe'-hérse. 2, s. A horse not serropsGon. Shak. Prohibition of sale. 7'emple. 
That which obgtructs iad impediment. 


- 


castrated Mortimer 


STO STR 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tabe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdiind ;x—thin, rHis. 


» Instrument by which the sounds of wind || Zo STOUND §, stédnd. v. n. [stunde, Icel.] To be 
_ -musick are regulated. . Regulation of mu-!|! _ in pain or sorrow. 

»sical chords by the fingers. Bacon. The act of || STOUND, stdtnd. part. For stunned. Spenser. 
applying the stops in musick. Daniel. A point in|| STOUND, stédnd. n.s. Sorrow; grief; mishap. 
writing, by which sentences are distinguished. |  comeore A shooting pain. Spenser. A_ noise. 
Crashaw. ; penser. Astonishment; amazement. Gay. [ptund, 

STOPCOCK, stbp’-kbk. n.s. A pipe made to let out | pre Hour; time; season; a small space of time. 


liquor, reer by a turning cock. Grew. ‘ 
STOPGA ; sibp!-gho. n. s. [from stop and gap.}|| STOUR, stéar. n. s, [stur, Run.; pteonan, Sax.] 
Ob. J. 


Something substituted ; a temporary expedient. Assault ; incursion; tumult. Spenser. 
STOPPAGE, stbp’-pidje. 90. n. s. The act of stop- || STOUR, stéar. n.s. [pcup, Sax.) A river : whence 
stor the state of being stopped. Arbuthnot. \ the prefix sfour to many of our places: Stourton, 

PER*, stbp’-par. n. s. One who closes any || _Stourminster, Stourbridge, St 





aperture. A stopple. See Stoprie. ; STOUT §, stddt. 313. a. [stout, Dutch] Strong ; 

STD’ PLESS*, sthp/-lés, a. Not to be stopped ; irre- lusty; valiant. Shak. Brave; bold; intrepid. Ps, 
sistible. Darenant. || Ixxvi. Obstinate; pertinacious ; resolute; proud. 

STO’PPLE, st5p/-pl. tn s. That by which any|| Daniel. Strong; firm. : 

STO’PPER, stép’-pir. § hole or the mouth of any || STOUT, stédt. x.s. A cant name for strong beer. 
vessel is filled up. Bacon. Swift. 

STO’/RAX, sté/-riks. n. s. [styrax, Lat.] A plant.) STOU’TLY, stddv-le. ad. Lustily ; boldly ; obstinate- 
A resinous and odoriferous a Ecctus. xxiv. | Iv. Shak e. 

STORE §, stére. n. s. [stdr, old Swed. ; stor, Danish ;|}| S''OU'TNESS, stddv’-nés. nn. ». Strength ; valour. 
stoor, Icel.) Large number; large quantity ; plen- Boldness ; fortitude. Ascham. Obstinacy ; stub- 
ty. Bacon. Astock eecumaleled ; asupply hoard-|| _bornness. Shakspeare. 
ed. Dryden. The state of being accumulated ;|| STOVE §, stove. n.s. [stoo, Icel.; propa, Sax. ; es- 

1 hoard. Deut. xxxii. Storehouse ; magazine. aa tuve, Fr.; stove, Dutch.) A hot-house ; a place ar- 





ton. tificially made warm. Carew. A place in which 
STOR, store. a. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated. || fire is made, and by which heat is communicated, 


To STORE 


Evel 
stére. v. a. To furnish ; to soe To STOVE, stove. v.a. To keep warm in a house 
. To stock against a future time. Bacon 


nolles,|| artificially heated. ; 

oO ley ops to hoard, Bacon. STOVER’, std’-var. x. s. [estover, Fr.] Fodder for 

STOREHOUSE, . stére’-héise. n. s. Magazine;|| cattle; coarse hay, or straw; and sometimes straw 

treasury ; place in which things are hoarded and || _ for thatch. $ , 

ited against a time of use. Hooker. A great|| To STOW §, std. 324. v. a. [prop, Sax.; stoe, old 

amass. reposiied. Spenser. Frisick ; stowen, Dutch.} To lay up; to reposit in 
STORER, std’ -rir. 98. n.s. One who lays up. B.|| order; to lay in the proper piace. ‘speare. 
: STOW, STOE, whether singly or jointly, are 


STO/RIAL*, std’-ré-dl. a. [from story.) Historical.|; same with the Saxon ptop, a place. : 
Chaucer. Ob. T. STO/WAGE, sté/-idje. 90. n. s. Room for laying up. 
STORIED, std’-rid, 283. a. Furnished with stories;;| South. The state of being laid up. Shak. “The 
with historical pictures. Milton thi stowed. Beaumont and Fletcher. Money 


STO/RIER*, sid’-ré-dr. ns. An historian ; a relater stn for the stowing of goods. 

of stories. Bp. Peacock. Ob. T’. RA’BISM, strab/-izm. n. s. [stradismus, Lat.] A 
STORK §, stérk. n. s. [ptone, Sax.] A bird of pas- uinting ; act of looking asquint. 

sage famous for the regularity of its departure.|| Jo STR ‘DDLFE, strid“dl, 405. v. n. [supposed to 
. A come from striddle or stride.] To stand or walk 
STORKSBILL, stdrks’-bil. n.s. An herb. Ains-|| with the feet removed far from each other to the 

worth. right and left; Sper the legs wide. Chapman, 
STORM§, sidrm. 167. n.s. [ystorm, Welsh ; peopm,|| ToSTRA/GGLE }, sirfig’-gl. 405. v. n. [popmeyan, 
» Bax.; storm, Dutch ; stormo, Ital.] A tempesi; a ypocnesian, Sax.] To wander without any certain 

commotion of the elements. Shak. Assault in a direction ; to rove ; to ramble. Suckling. To wan- 

fortified place. Dryden. Commotion; sedition;|| der dispersedly. Shak. ‘To exuberate ; to shoot too 

tumalt; clamour; bustle. Shak. Afiliction; ca-|| far. Mortimer. To be dispersed ; to be apart from 
‘amity; distress. Pope. Violence: vehemence;|| any main body; to stand single. Raleigh. . 





4umultuous force. Hooker. STRA’‘GGLER, strig’-gl-tir. 98. n.s, A wanderer$ 
To STORM, sidrm, v. a. [po ypmian, Sax.] To at-| a rover; one who forsakes his company ; one who 
oe rambles without any settled direction. Spenser. 


tack b — force. Dry 
To STOR! , stérm. v.n. To raise tempests. Spen-|| Any thing that pushes beyond the rest, or stands 
ger. Torage; to fume; to be loudly angry. Mil-|| single. Dryden. 
ton. STRAIGHT §, strite. 202, 393. a. [ptpac, Sax.; 
STO/RMBEAT*, stérm’-bédt. a. Injured by storm.|| strack, Germ.] Not crooked; right. Shak. Nar- 


Spenser’. ‘ row; close. ‘This should properly be strait. See 
8ST OF RMINESS*, stérm/-¢-nés. n. s. State or quali-|| Srrarr. Bacon. Tense ; tight. 
wit of being stormy. 


STRAIGHT, strite, 249, ad. [strax, Dan. ; strack:, 
O/RMY, stérin’-4. a. [pcopmry, Sax.] Tempest-!| _Dutch.] Immediately ; directly. Shakspeare. 
uous. Addison. Violent; passionate. | To STRAI'GHTEN, strat’-t’n, 103. v.a. To make 
STORY §, std’-ré. n. s. [y-coep, Sax.; storie, Dutch;|| not crooked ; to make straiglit. Hooker. To make 
vatoria, lial.; teropia, Gr.] History; account of || tense; to tighten. 
» things past. Raleigh.’ Sina tale ; petty narrative ; || STRAVGHTENER:, strat’+’n-dr. n.s. A director ; 
» Becount of a single incident. Addison. An idling | _one who sets right. Colgrave. 
or trifling tale; a petty fiction. Shakspeare. STRAIGHTFORTH?*, strate-forth’. ad. Directly ; 
STORY, sid/-ré. x. s. cer Sax. place.] A foor;'| thenceforth. 
n flight ae grr hart mo STRAVGHTLY, srhie/ At. ad. Ina ign line ; not 
sto y, sto/-ré. v. a. To tell in history; tore-.| _crookedly. ightly ; with tension. More. 
he Bentley. | 8 fir ESS, s 








a. .. Torange one under another. TRAYGHTN rite’-nés. n. s. Rectitude ; 
YTELLER, std/-ré-1él-ldr. 98. n.s. One who | the .contrary to crookedness. Bacon. Tension ; 
relates tales in conversation ; an historian, in con- | _ tightness. ; 
met. Druden. | STRAVGHTWAY, strate’-wa. ad. [it is very often 
STOT*, stdt. n.s. [ptob-hony, Sax.) A horse.|| written straightways, and therefore. is perhaps 
Clumeer, A young bullock or steer. \| more properly written straightwise. Immediately 
STOTE®, sidte. n. s. A kind of weasel. | straight. me 


STR 





To STRAIN §, strkne. 202. v.a 


. [estreindre, Fr.] To! 
squeeze through something. yh te To purify | 


A filtration. . To squeeze in an embrace. | 
ryden. ‘To sprain; to weaken by too much vio- | 
lence. §; r. ‘To put to its utmost ee 
Hooker, To make straight or tense. Bacon. 'To 
push beyond the proper extent. Addison. 'To force ;: 
to constrain ; to make unéasy or unnatural. Shak. | 
To STRAIN, . vn. ‘Lo make violent efforts. 
Shak. ‘To be fitered by compression. Bacon. 
STRAIN, strane. n.s. An hyury by too much vio- | 
lence. Temple, [ptpens, Sax.) Race; genera-; 
tion; descent. Shak. Hereditary disposition. Shak. 
A style or manner of speaking. 7'il . Song ;| 
note; sound. Milton. Kank ; character. Dryden. ' 
Turn ; tendency ; inborn disposition. Hayward. | 
Manner of s or action. Lacon. 
STRAVNARBLE*, stra’-nd-bl. a, Capable of being’! 
ushed beyond the proper extent. Bate, 
STRAINER, stri’-ndr. 98. 7m. s. An instrument of | 
filtration. Bucon, One who exerts his utmost! 


sy foe B, Jonson. 

STRAINING®, stra‘-nlng. 2. s. The act of filtra- 
tion; the substance strained. The act of putting to| 
the utmost stretch. Alterbury. | 

5 eg dee strant. n.s. Violent tension. Spenser. 


Ob. T. 

STRAIT §, strate. 202. a. [estroit, Fr. ; stretto, Ital.) 
Narrow ; close; not wide. Hudibras. Close ; inti- | 
mate, Sidney. Strict; rigorous. Psalm, Common’ 


Si It is used in opposition to crooked, but is 
then more properly written straight, Newton. 
STRAIT, strdte. un. s. A narrow pass, or frith., 
Spenser. [strete, old F'r.} Distress ; ditfieulty, Clar- 
7 . | 
To STRAIT, strate. v.a. To put to difficulties. | 
Shokspeare. | 
Tv STRATEN, stra’’n, 103. v.a. To make nar-| 
row, Sandys, ‘To contract; to contine. Clarendon. 
To make tight; to intend. Dryden. To deprive | 
of necessary room. Bacon. To distress; to perplex. | 


Ray. 
STRAVTHANDED, strite -hand-€d. a Parsimo- | 


nious ; sparing ; uiggaridly. | 
STRAITHA/NDEDNESS*, _ strdte'-hind’-dd-nés. | 


n, s. Niggardliness, Bp. Hall. | 

STRAITLA‘CED, strite’-laste, 359. @. (strait and | 
luce. Griped with stays. Locke. Stiff; constrain: | 
ed; without freedom. Burton, 

STRAITLY, strite’-lé. ad. Narrowly. Surietly 5) 
ri rion Hooker. Closely ; intiunately. 

STRAVTRESS, strate’-nés. n. s. Narrowness. 
Macc. Strictness; rigour, Shak. Distress; dif- 
ficully. Want; scareity. Locke. . 

STRAKE, sirake. ‘The obsolete preterit of strike. 
Struck. Acts, xxvii. 

STRAKE, strake. n.s. A long mark; a streak. 
A narrow board, ‘The swake of a cart js the iron 
with which the cart wheels are bound. 


‘ 
» 


Tul.) ‘To beat; to bang ; to break irreparauly ; to 
destroy. Grose. 


SURAMVNEOUS*, strd-ini’-4-1e, a. (strmeinene, 


Lat.] Strawy; consisting of saw, Dr. Ruharsen. | 
Ligit; chafy; like straw, Burton. 

STRAND §, strand. a. s. [popand, Sax.; strand, 

» Dutch ; strend, Icel.] ‘The verge of the sea or of , 

any water. Shak. A twist of a rope. 

Te STRAND, strand. va. ‘Vo drive or force upon, 
the shallows. Dryden. 

STRANG®, strang. a. (po pauy, Sax.) Srrowg ; our 
northern word. : 

BTRANGE 4, siranje. [See Cuaner.] a. [estrange, 
Fr. ; extrunens, Lat.) Forcign; of another country. 
Aschuem ot domesuck.” Daries. Wondertul 9 

causing “onder, Jiacon, Odd; irregular; not ac- 

cording to ihe common way. Shak. 
new, ~ Remote. Shak. Uncommonly geod 
or bad. ‘Gillotson. Unaciyuainted. Bacon. 

i ag strhnje. infers. Au expression of won- 
der. Waller. 


Ss a Difficuht; diswessiul. Narrow ; avaricious. || 


| An artifice in war; a tric 


burret, 1 
Jo STRA'MASH?, sirh’-m&sh. v2 a. (stromaszzure, 


UCaknown ; | 


STR 





(L? 559.—Fite, far, fal), fa1;—mé, mé ;—pine, pin ;— 


| To STRANGE, strinje. v. n. To be 

To STR NCES ale ne locenn old Fr.) 
‘o STRANGE®, stranje. v. a. [estranger: : 

| "To alienate ; io estrus: Wodvoephe. : ‘ 

| STRA‘NGELY, stranje’-lé. ad. With some relation 


| to foreigners. Shak. Wonderfully; in a way to 


| cause wonder, but commonly with a degree of dis- 
| like. Dryden, 
_STRA/NGENESS, stranje’-ués. n. s. Foreignness ; 
the state of belonging to another country. Sprat. 
Uncommunicativeness ; distanc® of behaviour. 
Shak. Remotevess frou common manners or no- 
tions; uncouthness. Shad. Mutual dislike. Bacon. 
Wonderfulness ;_ power of raising wonder, Bacon. 
| STRA‘NGER, straw’ -jar. 98. n. s. Lest »Fr.J A 
foreiguer ; one of another country. Shak. One un- 
known. Shak. A guest; one not a domestick. 
Milton. One unacquainted. Shak. One not ad- 
mitted to any cominunication or féllowship. Shak. 
To STRA‘NGER, stran’-jir. v. a. To estrange ; to 
To STRA’NGLES, sirhng’-g). 405. va. (strangulo 
ve STRA‘NG F ‘set. 405. va. [st " 
Lat.] To choke ; to suffocate; to kill by ae 
ing the breath. Shak. ‘To suppress; to bi 
from birth or appearanee. Shakspeare. 
ISTRANGLER, strang’-gl-tir. 98. n.s. One who 
| stranvles, Shakspears 
STRA'NGLES, strang’-glz. ns. 
horse’s throat, 
| STRA‘NGLING*, strang’-gl-ing. n. s, Death by 
stopping the breath. Jub, vii. 
| STRANGULATION, strang-gd-lA’-shdn, Yas AR, 
The act of strangling ; suffocation ; the state of be- 
ing strangled. Brown. 

STRA'NGURY, suang -gd-ré. a. s. crpayyovia.) 
A difficulty of urme, attended with pain. 2Enelyn, 
STRAP §, suip. x. s. [pct popp, Sax.; strop, Teut. ; 
stroppa, Ital.) A narrow, loug slip of cloth or leatb- 

er. Shakspeare. 
To STRAP, strap. v. a. To beat with a strap. 
STRAPPA‘DO Sy tee ass LuMBaGo.] a. s. 
[strapade, old Fr.] A kind o military torture - 
erly practised in drawing up an offender to the top 
| ofa beam, and letting bim fall; in consequence of 
which, dislocation of a limb usually happened. 


Shak : 
To STRAPPA‘DO?, strap-pd’-dd. a. a. To torture. 
Si RAPPING striip’-pi 10 \ 1 
TRA’ i, p-ping. 410. a. Vast; : 
bulky : used of large meu or women in cane. 
| STRATA, stra’-14. 92. So shores | n.s. [the 
lural of stratum, Lat.] Beds; layers. Woodward, 
STRA‘TAGEM§, seeps are n.8. [orparhynpa.] 
by which an enemy is 
An artifice; a trick by which 
some advantage is obtained. Deni 








Swellings in a 


deceived, Shak. 


tam, 
_ STRATAGE MICAL®*, strit-f-jéov’4-kal. a. Full of 


stratageros, Siwift. 

STRATUH®, strath. n. s. (ystrad, Welsh.] A vale; a 
bottom. Gurneit. 

STRATIFICATION ?®, strht-d-f6-ka/-shan. nes. Ace 
rangement of difieremt matter ; arrangement in 


beds or lzyers. Dr. LAdton. 
®W STRACTIFY, strfr--fl or. a. [emieer. Fr. ; 
veds or layers. 


} from stratwin, Lat.} To range in 
+ fill. es 
STRATOCRACY®, stra-dk'-ri-sé. 518. n. s. [orpa 
ros and eparos-] A military government. Guthrie, 
iSTRATO GRAPHY*, sua-tbg’-ra-. nes. [orpa- 
| tds ancl ypd¢w.] Description of whatever relates to 
' a army. . 
STRATUM, ara'rim, a.s. [Lat.] A bed ; ala 
Woodward. : 
/STRAUGIIT*, swawt. pret. and part. Stretched. 
) Churucer. 
/ STRAW §, straw, 219. ns. [pone, Sax4] The stalk 
ou Which corn grows, and trom which it is thresh- 
ed, Shak, Any thing proverbially worthless, Hu- 
adthras, ; ‘ haa 
| To STRAW. 
STRAWBERRY, 


See 7'o STREW,. 


striw/-bar-re. ms. [Pepap- 


|| bepie, Sax} A plant. Miller, 
88-4 


STR STR 


—nd, méve, nédr, ndt ;—thbe, tiib, ball ;—bil;—pdind j—thin, THis. 


STRA‘/WBERRY Tree, straw/-bér-ré-tré. nv. 5. Ky Potency of liquors. Fortification ; fortress. B. Jon- 
is ever green : the fruit is of a fleshy substance,and || son. Support; maintenance of power. Sprat. Le- 
ry filler. | gal force ; validity; security. Confidence ar ot 
STRA‘W BUILT, straw’-bilt. a. Made up of straw.'; ed. Davinant. Armament; force ; power. 
Milton. || Persuasive prevalence ; argumentative force. 
STRA’WCOLOURED, striw’-kil-dr'd. a. Of a || Hooker. 
-y Prenat Shakspeare. | X- This word and its compounds are often erroneously 
STRA'WSTUFFED*, straw’-sififi. a. Stuffed with || pronounced as if written strenth, strenthen, &c.; the 
straw. Bp. Hall. iF same may be observed of length, lengthen, &c.; but this 
STRA'WWORM, striw’-wirm. n.s. A worm bred |, is 4 pronunciation which obtains chiefly in Ireland, and 
in straw. |, “is unquestionably improper. ° 
STRA‘WY, straw’-¢. a. Made of straw ; consisting || To STRENGTH, stréngth. v. a. To strengthen. 
of straw. Shak. Like straw; light. Knott. | Daniel. Ob. J. 
To STRAY §, stra. 220. v.n. Lrepanen. Sex) To | To STRE/NGTHEN, stréng’-tin. v. a. To make 
. Oo 
t 
| 


very like a strawberry. Mill 


* wander ; to rove. Denham rove out of the |) strong. To confirm; to establish. Z’emple. T'o an- 
way ; to range beyond the proper limts, Spenser. imate; to fix ig resolution. Neh. ii. To make to 
To err; to deviate from the right. Comun. Prayer. increase in power or security. | Mace. vi. 

To STRAY, stra. v.a. To mislead. Shak. Ob. J. |, To STRE/NGTHEN, stréng’-tho. v.n. To grow 

STRAY, stra. n.s. Any creature wandering beyond | strong. Otway. ; 
its limits; apy thing lost by wandering. Shak. Act || STRE/NGTHENER, agtag thet. n. s. That 
of wandering. Shak. ; STRE/NGTHNER, stréngth’-nér. which gives 

STRA/YER*, stra’-dr. n.s. One who strays; a wan- |; strength; that which inakes strong. Temple. [li 


derer. Fox. \ medicine.] Strengtheners add to the bulk and firm- 
STRA‘YING?®, stra/-Ing. x. s. The act of roving ;|; ness of the solids. Quincy. 

the act of going as:ray. Bp. Hopkins. || STRE/NGTHLESS, _ stréngth’-lés. a. Wanting 
STREAK §, stréke. 227. n. a. [po pice, Sax.; streke,|) strength ; deprived of strength. Shak. Wanting 

Dutch.] A line of colour different from that of the | tency; weak. Boyle. 


nd. Speare. . STRE/NUOUS §, strén’-t-ds, a. [strenuns, Lat.] 
o STREAK, stréke. v.a. To stripe; to variegate || Brave; bold; active ; valiant; dangerously labori- 
in hues ; to dapple. Shak. ‘To stretch. Chapman. | ous. Milton. Zealous; vehement. Swift. 
STREAKY, siré’-ké. a. Striped; variegated by | STRENUOUSLY, strén‘-i-Gs-lé. ad. Vigorously ; 
hues. Dryden. || actively, Browen. Zealously ; vehemently ; with 
STREAM$, stréme. 227. n.s. [ptpeam, Sax. 5 || ardour. Swift. 
straum, Icel.; stroom, Dutch.] A running water ; |) STRE/NUOUSNESS®, strén’-d-ds-nés. n. s. The 
the coarse of running water; a current. P’su/m), state of being strenuous; earnestness ; laborious- 
Ixxviii. Any thing issuing from a head, and mov- j| fess. Seoit. 
ing forward with continuity of parts. Jsuiak. Any |, STRE/PENT*, strép'-ént. a. [strepens, Lat.] Noisy ; 
thing forcible and continued. Raleigh. Course;|; loud. Shenstone. 
current. Shakspeare. ‘STRE/PEROUS, strép/-@r-ds. a. [strepo, Lat.] 
To STREAM, stréine. rv. n. [streyma, Icel.] To flow;|, Loud; noisy. Brown. 
to run in a continuous current. Milfon. ‘To emit a}; STRESS 4, strés. n. s. (reece, Sax.] Importance ; 
, current ; to pour out water in a stream ; to be over-|' important part. Locke. Importance imputed ; 
flown. Pope. To issue forth with coptinuange, not || weight ascribed. Leslie. Violence; force, either 
by fis. Si re. i» acting or suffered. Dryden. 
To STREAM, siréme. v. a. To pour; to send forth. || Zo STRESS, strés. v. a. [from distress.] To dis- 
Spenser. To mark with colours or embroidery in|) tress; to put to hardships or difficulties. Spenser. 
~ long tracks. @acon. | To STRETCH$, strésh. v.a. [popeccan, Sax. ; 
STRE/AMER, stré/-mar. 98. n.s. An ensign ; a||  streckea, Dutch.) To extend; to spread out toa 
flag; a Pope any thing flowing lonsely rom a| distance. Js. viii. To elongate, or strain to a 
stock, Sh : i ater space. Milton. To expand; to display. 
STREA'MLET™, stréme’-Jét. n. s. A small stream. |! lion. ‘To strain to the utinost. Shak. To make 
Thomson. | tense. Smith. To carry by violence farther than 
STRE/AMY, stré’-mé, a. Abounding in running wa- is right; to strain: as, to stretch a text; to stretch 








ter. Prior. Flowing with a current. Pope, | _ credit. 
To STREEK®*, stréek. v. a. [ptpeccan, Sax.) To) To STRETCH, stréish. v.n. To be extended, lo- 
ley out a dead body. Brand. cally, intelleciually, or consequentially. ih) 
STREET §, stréét. 246. n.s. [pepmcve, Sax. ; straeta,|, To be: - extension without rapture. Boyle. ,To 


Icel. ; straet, Su. Goth.] A way, properly a paved | sally beyond the truth. Gov. of the Tongue. 

way, oo ee rows a — oo Pro- || STR ' H. strétsh. . Lt merle reece oo 

serbially, a ick place. cxliv. | tion of more space. en. Force y ex- 
STREET WALKE , stréet/-wh-kdr. n.s. Acom-!) tended. Droden. Effort; struggle: from the act 

mon prostitute that offers herself to sale in the open || 7 running. | eit shoe extent = —s 

street. . tteriury. Utmost reac wer. Granville. 
STRE'ETWARD®, 2 5 aayeward, $28 An offi- 'STRE’TCHER. stréish/-dr, 98. n.s. Any thing used 
STRE/TWARD*, , * @ cer who for- || for extension. Chapman. A term in bricklaying. 

merly took care of the streets. Cowel. Moxon. The timber against which the rower 
oth] son, een ia me ci Lea | oo = Loy = Pn 

and Strait. [strictus, Lat.] Restrained. Spenser. ‘o STREWS3, . 266. v. a. [strewan, Goth.; 
STREIGHT®, strite. ad. Strictly. Spenser. stroyen, Dutch; pepeaptan, Sax.] To spread by 
STREIGHT*. n.s. See Strait. being scattered. Spenser. 'To spread by scattering. 
STRENE*, stréue. n.s. repens, Sax.) Race; all | Sha. crty To scatter loosely. Exodus. 
pring now strain. Chaucer. STRE/WINGS®, strd/-ing. n. s. Any thing fit to be 
5 GTH §, stréngth. n. f. frepens®, Sax.} || strewed. Shakspeare. ; 

_— vigour Araki of ay Aa ilton. Power gi tones 7 , strd/-mént. n. s. Any thing seat- 

endurance ; firmness ; durability ; toughness ;|; tered in decoration. Shak: ; 
hardness. Milton. Vigour of any east ees of STRI &, stri’-¢. n.s. [Lat.] In natural history, the 
any kind. oe ‘ower of resistance; su small channels in the shells of cockles and scallops. 
ness } fastness. Shak. Support; security ; tha Boyle. . ; 
whic — i Fowor of mind; ance of | STREATE, out Me. on Formed in strie. 
any mental faculty. Locke. irit ; animation. | STRVATED, stri’-A-1éd. ron. 
Milton. Vigour of writing ; ace diction 3 force, || STRVATURE. strl’-4-tshiire. 2. s. Disposition of 
opposed to sofiness, iu writing or painting. Pope.|; — strie. Woodward. 
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STRICK, strik. n. s. 








[orplyg, Gr.; strix, Lat] A 
bird of bad omen. Spenser. 
STR’ICKEN, strik’-kn. 103. The ancient participle 
of strike ; but it has, in the antiquated phrase strick- 
en, (that is, advanced in years,) a meaning not! 
borrowed from strike. Sidney. | 
STRI'CKLE, strik’-kl. 405. y nm. s. That which! 
STRI/CKLER®*, strfk’-klér, strikes the corn to 
STRI/CKLESS, str?k’-lés. level it with the 
STRI'TCHEL, stritsh’-é). bushel. Ffolme. An 
instrument used to whet sithes with, Grose. 
STRICT §, sirkkt. a. [strictus, Lat.] Exact; accu- 
rate ; cH pero nice. Milton. Severe; rigorous ; 
not mild; not indulgent. Shak. Confined; not) 
extensive. Hooker. 
not relaxed. Arbuthnot. 
STRICTLY, strikt’-lé, ad. Exactly ; with rigorous 
accuracy, Chapman. Rigorously ; robles # with-| 


out remission or indulgence. Bacon. josely ; | 
tightly; with tenseness. | 
STRI'CTNESS, strikt’-nés. n. s, Exactness ; rigor- 


ous accuracy; nice regularity. King Charles. Se- 
yeey) rigour. Bacon. Closeness ; tightness ; not 
axity, | 
STRICTURE, surik’-tshdre. 463. 2. s. [strictura, 
Lat.) A stroke; a touch. Hale. Contraction; clo- 
sure by contraction. Arlnthnot. A slight touch 
apes a subject; not a sct discourse. Hammond, 
STRIDE §, stride. n.s. [popede, Sax.) A long 
step; a step taken with a violeace ; a wide 
divarication of the legs. Jfilton. | 
To STRIDE, stride. v.n. pret. strode or strid ; part. | 
. stridden. To walk with long steps. Dryden, |, 
o stand with the legs far from each other. 
To STRIDE, stride. v. a. To pass by a step. Ar- | 


buthnot, } 

STRF DOR*, str¥-débr. n.s. [Lat.] A quick, loud 

noise ; a clap. Dryden. 

STRIDULOUS, pti pho 294, 376. a. [stridutus, || 
Lat.) Making a small noise; hissing ; creaking ;|' 
chatiering. Bp. Hall. 

STRIFE §, strife. n.s. [estrif, old 40 Contention ; 
contest; discord ; war ; lawsuit. Judges, xii. Con- 

ition ; contra- 
contrariety : as, | 








test of emulation. Congrere. O 
Natu 


riety; contrast. S/ 
the strife of acid and alkali. 
STRIFEFUL, strife’-ffl. a. Contentious ; discord- | 
aut. are 
STRI'GMENT, strig’-mant. n.s. [strigmentum, Lat.) || 
Scraping; recremeut. Brown. 
ToSTRIKES, strike. ». a. pret. struck or strook ; | 


fer pass. struck, strucken, stricken, or strook. | 








arcnican, Sax. ; streichen, Germ.] To act upon) 
»y a blow; to hit with a blow. Shak. To punish ;' 
to afflict. Pron. xvii. To dash; to throw by a} 
» age motion. E-r. xii, To notify by sound. Shak. |; 
o stamp; to impress. Locke. To @ontract; to || 
lower ; to vail: as, to strike sail, or to strike a dag. i 
Shak, To alarm ; to put into emotion; to surprise, | 
1Valler. To make a bargain. Dryden. To pro-|| 
duce by a sudden action. Bacon. “To affect sud-'! 
deuly in any particular manner, Shak. ‘To cause | 
io sound by blows. Shak. To forge; to mint. | 
Tate. It is used in the participle for advanced in || 
yeurs. Shak.—To strike off. To erase from a) 
reckoning or account. 5! To separate by a| 
blow, or any sudden action. Hooker. To strike’ 
out. ‘To produce by collision. Dryden. _'To blot; |! 
to efface. Brown. “To bring to light. To form at! 
ouce hy a quick effort. Pope. 1 
To STRIKE, strike. v.n. Po make a blow. Shak. |! 
To collide ; to clash. Bacon. To act by repeated |! 
reussion. Shak. To sound by the stroke of a'! 
ammer. Shak. To make an attack. Shak. To 
act py external influx. Locke, To sound with || 
blows. Shak. To be dashed; to be stranded. || 
Knoties. ‘To pass with a quick or strong effect. 
Dryden. To pay homage, as by lowering the sail. , 
Shak. To be put by some sudden act or motion; 
into any state; to break forth. Government of the | 
Tongne:—To strike in wil. To conform ; to suit || 
iwellto; to join with at orce. South. T'o strike’ 
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| sPrrki 


rton, 
ose ; tight. Dryden. Tense; || STRIU-KINGNESS*, str¥-king-nés. n.s. The 


STR 
j—pine, pin ee 


out. To ad or rove; to make a sudden ex- 
cursion, Burnet. 

STRIKE, strike. n. s. A bushel; a dry measure of 
capacity ; four pecks. T'sser. 

STRIKEBLOCK, sirike’-bldk. n. s. Is a plane 
shorter than the jointer, having its sole made ex- 
actly flat and gy ae and is used for the shooting 
of a short joint. Moxon. 

STRIKER, strl’-kar. 98. n.s Person or thing that 
strikes, Sidney. 

STRIKING, strl’-king. 410, part. a. Affecting ; sur- 





fetes 

INGLY®, strl’-king-lé. ad. So as to affect or 

surprise. We 

power 
ery: a ising. 

ING §, string. 410. n. s. [popiny, Sax. ; streng, 
Germ. and an stringhe, Techy stringo, Lat. 
A slender rope; a small cord; any slender a 
flexible band. Wilkins. A riband. Prior. A 
thread on which any things are filed. Stillé : 
Any set of things filed ona line. Addison. 
chord of a musical instrument. Cowley. A small 
fibre, Bacon. A nerve; a tendon. St. Mark, xxvii. 
The nerve or line of the bow, Psalm xi. Any 
concatenation or series; as, a string of 
tions.— 7'o have two strings to the bow. To have 
two views or (wo expedients ; to have double ad- 
vantage, or clouble security. Hudibras. 

To STRING, string. v. a, pret. ; part. pass. 
strung. ‘Io furnish with strin - To put 
a stringed instrument in tune. Addison. To file on 
a string. Spectator. (T'o make tense. Dryden 

STRINGED, striogd. 359. a. Having strings ; pro- 
duced by strings. Psalms. 

STRINGENT, | strin’jént. a. [stringens, Lat.] 
Leip contracting. More. 

STRINGER®, string’-dr. 409. n.s. One who makes 
strings for a bow. Ascham. Ob. T’. 

STRINGHALT, string’-halt. n.s. A sudden twitch- 
ing and snatching up of the hinder leg of a horse 
much higher than the other, or an involuntary or 
convulsive motion of the muscles that extend or 


bend the hough. Farrier’s Dict. 
STRENGLE , string’-I@s. a. Having no strings. 


STRINGY, string’-4. [Sec Sprixndy.] a. Fibrous ; 
ene of — oe ashy per 
bs) Strip. ». a. [beronypan, Sax. ; streifen, 
Germ. ; B alg hg Tredks uaked ; to deprive 
of covering. Gen. xxxvii. To deprive; to divest. 
Hooker. io rob; to plunder; to pillage : as, A 
thief stripped the house. Sonth. ‘To peel; to de- 
corticate. Brown. Tu deprive of all. South. To 
take off covering. 1 Sum. xix. To cast off. Shak. 
To separate from something adhesive or connect- 
ro Locke. To draw the after-milkings of cows. 
rose, 

STRIP, strip. n.s. bably for stripe.] A narrow 
shred. By Hall. sais 

To STRIPE 6, stripe. v.a. [strepen, Dutch.] To va- 
ry ty with lines of different colours. To beat; 
to lach. 

STRIPE, stripe. 2. s. [strepe, Dutch] A lineary va- 
riation of colour. Bacon. A shred of a difierent 
colour. Arbuthnot. A weal, or discoloration 
made by a lash or blow. T'homson. A blow; a 
lash. Heyward. 

STRIPED, stri’-péd. part. a. Distinguished by lines 
of different colour. 

STRI'PLING, strip’-ling. 410. 2.5. [ppptcan, Sax.] 
A youth; one in the state of adolescence. Shak. 

STRIPPER, stip’-pir. n. s. One that strips. Sher- 


wood. 

STRVPPINGS*, strip’-pings. n. s. After-milkings. 
Grase. 

STRITCHEL*, stritsh’-é). ns. A swickle. See 
StTRICKLE. 

To STRIVE 6, strive. rv. n. . strove, anciently 
strived ; part. pass. striven. [streven, Dutch ; estri- 

gle; to labour; to make an ef- 


ver, Fr.) To ~~ 
fort. Hfwker. ‘To contest; to contend; to strug- 
B96 


dt ates 


STR STU 


—nd, move, ndr, nit >—tlibe, tb, ball ;—4il ;—pdaind ;—zhin, THis. 


Job, xxxiii. To STRO’PHE, strd/-f. 96. n.s. [orpogi.] A stanza. 
ire = ra: Denham. To vie} Milton a 

be 7 car al to; to emulate ; to. contend in || Zo STROUT §, strddt. v.n. [strotzen, Germ.] To 

swell with an appearance of greatness; to walk 

STRIVER, ectoote, n. &. One who labours; one |! with affected dignity ; owe, commonly and more 

contends. Glanville. properly written strut. To protuberaie; to swell 


who 
Seeavncr coe-vieg. n. 8. ramen, Tit. iii. out. D 
GLY* ving-lé. ad. With struggle ; ie Ba Ur, stréit. v. a. To swell out; to puff 
with contest. Hiloet, to enlarge by affectation. Bacon. 
STROKAL, sir’’-kAl, n.s. An instrument used by stROvE, ve. The preterit of strive. Sid- 
STROKE a or ST ROOK, Old preterit of strike, To STROW, strd. 266, 324. v. a. ‘To spread by ~ 



























' ew struck, Sidney. ing scattered. Mil/on. To ened | by gaye fe 
STROKE §, stroke. n. s. [from strook, the preterit of || ‘to besprinkle. Milton. ede ag - Swift 
“Naty 2 A blow; a ans a sudden act of one ||  scatier ; to throw at rando : user. 
Katte another. Shak. A hostile blow. Shak. || To » STROWL, stréle.. v. 7, "To veag® to wander. 
ommeie disease or affliction. Hurte. The sound 
‘of the clock. Shak. The touch ihe ene Pope. || To STROY, strdé. v, Lite destin) Tusser. 
“a touch; a masterly or eminent Dryden. || STRUCK, strdk. 'T old pret. and part. passive 


9 erage or unexpected! ir 
ey, Haeard pectediy prod 


stroke. v.a. [ptpacan, Sax.) Torub 
PHOKE: hand by way of kindness or en- 
} © soothe. Sidney. To rub gently in one 


ope Era. The old part. passive of 
STRU’ ‘CTURE, strdk’-tshdre. 463, n. s. [Fr. ; struc- 
tura, Lat Aci of building ; yang of Bac B > 

















Dryden anner of buildin ; make 
R*, strd’-kar. 2. s. One who rubs gently ||| ward. Edifice ; Pay g ap ° boa 
4 with the hand ; one who attempts to cure diseases || STRUDE, strddd, stock of breeding mares, 


n. 8 
Bo ee 
0 G v. 7. 
from strucken pote Teut.] To Smeg 
act with effort. te strive ; to contend ; to contest. 
Temple, To pam sek in difficulties ; to be in agonies 


or distress. Dryden. 
STRUGGLE, strig’-gl. 405. n.s. Poreeag? effort. 
Contest ; contention. Addison. Agony; timultu- 


ous distress. 
STRUGGLER®, strag’- giar. n. s. One who con- 
stri 
STRU/GGLINGS, INGS, straggling. n. s. The act of 


STROMA: rd 899, ge fia.) A glau- 


dular swe swelling ; ; iy king's evil 
STRUMOUS, strdvv 314, a. Having seine 
in the glands 5 tainted with the king’s evil. 


STRUMPET §,strdm’ pit, 99.2. s, [strupe, old Fr.] 
itute. 
stav'apen!, | sirdm’ aol a. Like a strumpet; 


1 big 4 incrasion preps v. a. To make a 
whore ; to debauch. Shakspeare. 
STRUNG, string. The pret. and part. passive of 
string. 
To STRUT §, strat. v. n. [strotzen i Bag 
th stateliness. 


with affected os Sons to sw 


Shak. swell ; to "Dryden. 
STRUT Ey Ai aiectation. af Mateliiées in 
the walk, Swift. 
STRU‘TTER‘*, strév’-tar. n. s. One who swells with 
sachets on one who is blown with self-conceit , 
a bra 


8 Pre-exist. 
STRUPTINGLYS, 0 strtit’ ne ad. With a strut ; 
Meet 
UBS, stb. n. 8. [reeb, 
* Seat) A thick, short stock Tet when tie ro rest is 
a block. 
To STUB, . © force up; to extirpate. 


Grew 
STU’BBED, stdb/-bad. 366. a. Truncated ; short and 
thick. Hardy ; not delicate; not nice. Bp. Berke- 


YBBEDNESS, panos n.s. The state of 


STUBBLE, sia stay -bh 405. ne. [estouble, Fr. stop- 
; Dut. ; puts ay ap Lat.] The stalks of corn in 
sits ninLecooSee stiib’-bl-gdds. n.s. A goose 


; stubbles. Chaucer. 
STUBBORN, stib/-barn. 166. rahnbe dees 
haps from stub-born,] Obstinate ; 7m 


tumacious. Spenser. Persisti 
' steady. Locke. roe dene 


of the hand to the part affect- 
Grd n. s. The act of ru 


sinorKiN the hand. Wotton. tee enh of ae 
asthe diesetion, Gay. 
§, strdle. 406. v. n. [pe pestan, Sax.] 
, ender to ramble; to move; to gad idly. 


LL stro.» n. s. Ramble: a low expression; 
STROLLER, arte 26.» «A. vagrant: a 
wanderer; a vagabond. S; 


ropany, repons, Sax.) 
be bir of bod Liane 
‘ified Beectl f ereatet heen. P » 
might ‘vert Supplied with lpeera a: wet 
~ thousanc Priales Violent; forcible ; im- 
| 18. y. Koclus: xxx. 
ination. Bacon. Ar- 
8. Shak. Full; i 


degree; affecti 
‘ Neston Potent ; 3 xicating. ‘Bist. 
the smell powerful- 


A 
A ihe of digestion ; not easily nu- 
Hebrews. os ares with abilities for 
Sy Netement. Cogent ; con- 
. Able; skilful; of great force of 
eon Firm ; compact ; not Se 
‘orcibly written ; comprising much mean- 

few Smith. 


YNGFISTED, sird fist!-6d, d 
my. HAND, stg od edaarcanlie 
“ JING n. 8. 







thes such a rege as to 





: ; a Vohemedily 5 rcibly’ Ha tong Shak- 
Re ! » stréng’-sét. @. Firmly eure 


STU i STU 
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easily admitting impression. den, Hardy ;|| STUKE, stike. n. s. [stuc, Fr.; stucco, Ital.) A 
firm. Swift. “Harsh ; rough ; rigged Burnet. 4 \| STUCK, stk, : pol ea of lime and aa eg 

STUBBORNLY, stib/-barn-lé. ad. Obstinately ; | wdered very fine, commonly called plaster of 
contumaciously ; inflexibly. Shakspeare. | aris, with which figures and other ornaments re- 

STU’BBORNNESS, stdb’-barn-nés. n. s. Obstina-'| _sembling sculpture are made. Bailey. See Stucco. 
cy; Vicious stoutness; contumacy; inflexibility. | STULM, stim. n. s. A shaft to draw water out of a 
Shakspeare mine. Bailey. 

STU’BBY, stb’/-bé. a. Short and thick; short and || ST ULTI LOQUENCES, stdl-til’-lé-kwénse. 518, 

. Grew, | 7.8 lon apad and /oquentia, Lat.] Foolish talk. Dict. 

STU’BNAIL, stdb/-ndle. n.s. A nail broken off ; a|| STULTVLOQUY®, stl-til/-d-kwe. n. s. [stultilogui 





short, thick nail. || um, Lat.] Foolish babbling or discourse. Bp. 
STU'CCO, stak’-kd, n, s. [ltal, ; stue, Fro) A kind || lor. 
of fine plaster for walls. Pope. |) To STU'LTIFY®, stdl’-t8-F1. v. a. [studtus and facio, 


ToSTU'CCO*, stdk’-kd. v.a. To plaster walls with | Lat.] To prove foolish or void of understanding. 
stucco. Warton. | Jolson. 
STUCK, stik. The pret. and part. pass. of stick.|| STUM§, stdm. 1.5. tre} man, Sax.) Wine yet un- 

Addison. || fermented; must. Addison. New wine used to 
STUCK, stdk. n.s, A thrust. Shakspeare. '| raise fermentation in dead and vapid wines. B 
STU’CKLE, stik’-kl. n. s. [from stook.] A number), Jonson. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 

of sheaves laid together in the Gold to dry. Ains-|| _ Fiudibras. 

worth. \| To STUM, stam. v.a. To rencw wine by mixing 
STUD§, stad. ns. [ptudu, Sax.] A post; a stake; | fresh wine and raising a new fermentation. Floyer 

a prop. Spenser. A nail with a large head driven H To STUMBLE 6, stim/-bl. 405. v. a. [stumra, Icel.; 

for ornament; any ornamental knob or protuber- |, stombla, Sueth.] ‘To trip in walking. Shak. To 

ance. Chapman. [ytod, Sax.) A collection of 1 slip; to err; to slide into crimes or blunders, 1 Jo 
breeding horses and mares. T'emple. | itt To strike agaist by chance; to light on by 
ZoSTUD, staid. vw. a. To adorn with studs or shin-!| chance. Sidney. 
ing knobs, Shak: .e ‘| To STU MBLE, stam/-bl. v. a. To obstruct in pro- 
‘DENT, stiy-dént. n. s. [studens, Lat.] A man ‘| dress ; to make to trip or stop. Milton. To make 
iven to books; a scholar; a bookish man. Waetts.,| to le; 10 offend. Locke. 
U'DIED, stdd’-W. 283.’a. Learned; versed in!| STUMBLE, stiim’-bl. m.s. A trip in walking. A 
any stady ; qualified by study. Shakspeare, Hav-., blunder; a failure. L’ Estrange. 

in <8 icular inclination. Shakspeare. | STUMBLEL, sitm’-bl-Gir. 98. 2. s. One that stum- 
STU'DIER, stid/-¢-dr. n. s, One who studies, Til-| bles. Herhert. | 

lotson. 1 STU’MBLINGBLOCK, | stiim’-bling-bidk. 410. 
STU'DIOUS, sti’-dé-ads, or sti’.je-ds. 293, 294, 376..| STU/MBLINGSTONE, stdm-bling-stdne. ‘ 

a. [studieur, Fr. 5; studiosus, ag Given to books'! —», s.. Cause of stumbling ; cause of errour ; cause 

and contemplation; given to learning. Locke.'| of offence. 1 Cor. i. 

Diligent ; busy. Tickell. Attentive to; careful. || STU/MBLINGLY*, stiin’-bliag-1é. ad. With failure 5 

White. Contemplative; suitable to meditation..| with blunder. Sidney. 

Milton. : || STUMPS, stamp. x. s. Ferra Dan. ; stompe, Dut.] 
STU'DIOUSLY, sti’-dé-ds-lé, or stii’-je-tis-le. ad.|| The part of any solid body remaining after the rest 
erga rte A with close application to litera-') _ is taken away. Spenser. 
den. 








iligently ; carefully; attentively. Dry-|| Jo STUMP, stimp. v.a. [stompen, Dan.] To lop. 


den, | More. 

STU DIOUSNESS, sti’-dé-ds-nés, or stir’ -j-tis-nés. | T'o STUMP, stamp. v. n. To walk about heavily, 
n.s. Addiction to study. Hukewiill. | or clumsily, like a clown: a low, colloquial term. 

STU'DY §, stad’. mn. s. [studinnr, Lat. ; estude, aH, | Song of Cym. und Iphigenia? 

Application of mind to books and learning. Feil.) STU/MPY, stéimp'-. a. Full of stumps ; hard ; stiff; 
exity; deep cogitation. Shak. Atiention;.! strong. Mortimer. [stumpig, Swed. Short ; stub- 
itation ; contrivance. Shak. Any particular | by; sometimes app ied to a short but stout person. 

kind of learning. Bacon. Subject of attention..| To STUN, stan. Ga. [peuman, Sax. ; estorner, Fr.] 

Law. orl appropriated to literury employ-'| "To confound or dizzy with noise. Milton. To make 

ment. Shak. ‘The sketched ideas of a painter, not!) senseless or mig with a blow. Dryden, 

wrought into a whole. Gilpin. | STUNG, sting. The preterit and participle passive 

To STUDY, sthd’-¢. ». 2, [studeo, Lat.) To think}| of sting. Sluckepeure. 

’ with very close application ; to muse. Swift, To)! STUNK, stiingk. The preterit of stink. 
endeavour diligently. 1 Thess. iv. ‘| To STUNT, stéuit. v.a. [stunta, Icel.; ptimean, 

To STUDY, stfid’-. v. a. 'To apply the mind to. |! Sax.) To hinder from growth. Arbnutimat. 

Milton. To consider attentively. Nhakspecre. To || STUPES, stape. n. s. [stupe, Lat.} Cloth or flax dip- 
learn by application. Shakspeare. || pedin warm medicameuts, aud applied to a hurt 

STUFF 4, staif. n. a, [otefe, Dutch ; estoffe, Fr.] Any|| — or sore, Wiseman, 
matter or body. Hooker. Materials out of which!) To STUPE, stipe. v. a. To foment; to dress with 
any thing is made, Shak. Furniture; goods, Shak.|| — stupes. Wise. 

That which fills any thing. Shak, Essence; ele- |] STUPES®, stipe. n.s. A term in derision for a stupid 
mental part. Shak. Any mixture or medieine.'| or foolish person. Bickerstaff. 

Shak. Cloth or textare of any kind. ‘Textures of || STUPEF ACTION, sti-pé-lak’-shin. n. s. [Fr. ; ster 
wool thinner and slighter than cloih, Bacon. Mat-!| pefactus, Lat.]  Insensibility ; dulness ; stupidity ; 
ter or thing. S/ re. | sluggishness of mind ; heavy folly. South. 

To STUFF, st@f%. v. a. To fill very full with any | STUP SFA‘CTIVE, sti-pe-Tak’-tly, a. [stupefactus, 
thing. Shak. To fill to uneasiness. Shak. Tol! Lat.] Causing insensibility ; dulling ; obstructing 
thrust iuto any thing. Bacon, ‘To fill by being put!) the senses; nareotick ; opiate. " 
into any thing. Drycer. ‘To swell out by putting || STUPEPFA'CTIVE®, std-pé-fak/-tiv. n. s. An opiate. 
something in. Shuk. ‘To fill with something im-|| Bacon. - 
proper or superfluous. Wotton. To obstruct the || STUPE/NDOUS, sti-pén’-das. a. Say reise Lat.] 
orgaus of scent or respiration. Stak. ‘To fill ineat |! Wonderful ; amazing; astonishing. Clarenden. 


par bang ies of high relish. Siok. To by 1 iy By an inexeus: ble negligence, this word and tremen 


FF stat. t.n. To feed gluttononsly. Swift. i dous, are frequently pronounced as if written stupenda- 


, ; || eux and tremendious, oven by those spenkers who, in 
STU FFING, staffing. 410. n.s. ‘That by which'! other 1espects, are not incorrect. They onght to ‘re 


any thing is filled. : fe... Relishing ingredients | member, that compendious aud ¢ywipendivons are the 
put into meat, Mortimer. only words euding ia ndious, FF. ‘ 
uss 
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STUPE/NDOUSLY*, sti-pén’-dds-Ié. ud. Ina won- {| STYPTYCITY, stip-tis’-014. n. s. [stypticité, old 
manner. SS Fr cree wer of stanching blood. Floyer. 

pi le imag *, sti-pén’-dis-nés. on. s.!| STY/PTICK*, stip’-tik. n.s. An astringent medi- 

Wonderfulness. i cine; a medicine applied .to stop hemorrhages. 


STP’PID §, sti’ iy stupide, Fr. ; stupidus, Lat. Wiseman 
Dull ; wanting a. ; wanting ay is, Lat.) To STY‘THY. v. a. See 7'o Stitny. 
heavy ; sluggish of un rstand ing. Milton, Per-|| To SUADE$*, swade. v. a. |suader, old Fr. ; suadeo, 


formed without skill or Fu you Swift. 1} Lat. ae rsuade. Grumould. 
STUPIDITY, sth-pid’4-12. n. s. [stupidité, Fr. ; stu-|| To 8 a wwenie. v.a. To assuage. See 7'o 
pidias, Lat.] Dulness ; heaviness of mind; slug- og 
a of understanding. Dryden. SUA'SILLE. Pew sb a, [suadeo, Lat.] Easy to 


U'PIDLY, sui-pid-le. ad. With su nsion or in- be persu 
activity of un of understanding. Milion. Dally ; without || SUA SION®. gon ere ae fold Fr. ; suasio, Lat.) 


Dryden Persuasion 3 3 enticement. Bp. Hopkins. 
STU’PIDNESS*, sti’ -pid-nés. n. s. Dulness; stu- |) SU: mer rig -siv. 428. a. Having power to per- 
stUviriER. si sti’-pé-fi-dr. 98. n.s, That which!| SUA‘SORY, swa/-sir-#, 429, 512. [See Domes- 


i eu. “Ik, ox, 861, a. ouncarien, Lat.) Having tendency 
To STU’ P ‘s ai pet 1. 183. v. a. [stupefacio, 


». Hopkins. 
Lat.] To make — to deprive of sensibility | SUAVITY, ge ers 511. ns. [suarite, Fr. ; swari- 
to dall. Shakspeare. To deprive of material wil | tas, Lat.] Sweetness to the senses. Brown. Sweet- 





py ea ness to the mind. Glanrille. 
ATUPOR. stii’-pdr. 166. n. s. [Lat .) Suspension P| SUB, sib, in composition, signifies a subordinate 


pte ala Arbuthnot. Astonishment. 
SURA CID, sdb-As’-sid. - et _ acidus, Lat.} 
ToSTU'PRATE}, stiv-prite. r. a. [stupro, Lat.]|| Sour in a small 


To ravish ; to violate. SUBA‘CRID, sfb- ak atid a. gree acrid.) Sharp 
STEP AAITION, std-prd’-shdn. n. s. [ stupratio, Lat} se > sulaater in a small 


Rape ; vio Brown hada omega vr. a, [subactus, Lat.] To 
a RDILY. attr I ad. Stoutly ; hardily. ob 


Bacon. 
resolutely. Donne. | oiance stib-Ak/-shéin. n. 5. [subactus, Lat.] 
TS PU RDINESS. stir -dé-nés. n. s. Stoutness; hardi- 


The act of reducing to any state, as of mixing two 
Brutal strength. bodies completely, or beating any thing to a very 

STURDY §, sitr-dP. a (sonra, Bel, ts aa 
coms beens 5 obstinate. Druden. Strong ; forci-'| SU'B ALTERNS, sib/-4l-iérn. [“ Dr. Johnson, Dr. 


Stiff; stout. Wotton. Ash, Mr. Bailey, and Mr. Eatick, lay the stress up- 

STURGEON, sidr jan, 259. ns. (sturgeon, old|| on the second syllable of this word ; but the usage 
ts .] Asea-fish. Weodward. is universally with Mr. Walker and Mr. Sheridan, 
— stirk. n. s. [roype, Sax.] A young ox or|/ [also Todd, Perry, Jones, Fulton and Knight.) who 

fer. Bailey. accent ot bere Te ” Author of Remarks on Sheri- 





re ‘STUTS. v. 2. [stottern,|| dan and Wi . Fr.] _Inferiour ; 
To SrUTTER ;, stdt’-tdr. 98 Germ.] To subordinete ; erty in different respecis is both su- 
With hesitation ; to stammer. Skelton. periour and inferiour. It js used in the army of all 

, stdt’-tér. 98. = s. One that speaks || _ officers below a captain. Bacon. 
"TTERER, stit’-tdr-dr.§ with hesitation; a || SU'BALTERN'*, sdb’-Al-térn. n.s. A subaltern off- 


stammerer. Bacon cer. Prior 
STU’TTERINGLY?®, stat/-tdr-Ing-lé. Jad. With SUBALTE RNATE, sdb-A)-tér’-ndte. a. [subalter- 


ssf bedi adc stat’-tin stammer- || mus, grit Succeeding by turns. Dict. Subordi- 
ing or rigors ‘speagh, 
ihe Jag n, Tr vse, Sax : stia, Icel.] A cabin SUBALTERNA’TION®, sib-Al-tar-na’-shin. n.° 
in. S ny place of besual de- || Act of succeeding by course. Bullokar. State of 


trauchery ilton. See, Sax.) A humour in pret gd state of being in subjection to another. 


: sometimes written stian. looker 
ph ral r.a. [ptryean, Sax.] To shut up in ai| SUBA‘/QUEOUS*, sib-d/-kwé-ds. a. [sub and agua, 
Lat.] Lying under water. Kirwan. 
To STY. stl. v. 2. {ycisan, Sax.; steigan, Goth.] || SUBARRA‘TION*, sib-r-ra’-shan, 7. s. [subar- 
To soar; to ascend ; to climb, Wicliffe. rare, low Lat.] The ancient custom of betrothing. 
gfriliesny’ ” stl’-ké, n. s. [rtica, poyea, mor A{| Wheatley 
»er Saxon coin of the lowest value. Leake. SUBASTRINGENT, sdb-ds-trin’-j4ut. a. Astrin- 
sTY ‘GIAN, stid’-jé-an. a. [stygius, Lat.} Hellish nt in a small d cgree: 
infernal; pertaining to Styx, one of the maccol| SUBBE’ADLE, sab-bé/-dl. n.s. An under beadle. 
rivers of he 


Ayliffe 
STYLE}, stlle. n.s. [styls, Lat.) Manner of chr: suncht, LE/STIAL, sdb-s4-lés’-tshal. a. [sub and ce- 
with regard tolanguage. Swift. Manner of ~ Fae lestial.| Placed beneath the heavens. Glanville, 
ing appropriate to particular characters. Sid SUBCHA/NTER, sdb-tshan’-tér. n. s. [sub and 
Mode of peinting. nolds. Atis hkewise app i- chanter ; succentor, at) The deputy of the pre- 
ed to musick cng 3 appellation. Shus. Course}! —_ centor in a cathedral. Davies. 
of writing. Dry A pointed iron used ancient- || SUBCLA/VIAN, sdb-kla‘-vé-an. a. [sub and clavus, 
ly in writing op A pore wax. Massey. Any thi | ee Applied to any thing under the armpit or 
with a sharp point, as a graver ; the pin of a dial. zon whether artery, nerve, vein, or muscle. 
Brown. The stalk which rises from amid the | 
leaves of a flower. Quincy.—Style of court, is pro- | 


ly the practice observed b = court in ils wa 
Sipreceding vier y| 
To STYLE nite. v.a. ‘To call; to term; to name. 
larendon. SUBCONTRA‘CTED, sdb-kén-trik’-1éd. — a. 


Cc 
STY’PTICAL §*, stip -t¢-k Al. te [crverieds, Gr. ;|| Contracted afler a former contract. § 
ICK §, stip’-tik. styptique, Frj}) SUBCO'NTRARY, sdb-kén/-tra-ré. a. Cavary i ip 
The same as astringent ; but generally express-|| an inferiour ‘atts. 
es the most efficacious sort of astringents, or | GUBCUTANS US, sdb-kd-th/-né-ds, a. (sub and 
those which are applied to ns hemorrhages. | ae yin under the skin. 
Brown. || SUBDE/ACON_ — 170 2 s. [subdiaconua, 
Ht 





shou 


Quin 

SUBCOMMI‘TTEE*, ~~ “Somguaiaariteas n.s. A sub- 
ordinate committee, 

SUBCONSTELLA'TION,. "  shb-kbn-stdl-la’- shan. 
n.s. A subordinate or seco consiellation. 











SUB | | SUB 


(LF 559.—Fate, far, fill, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plne, pln ;— 
Lat) In the Romish church, the deacon’s yee SUBJE'CTED +, sfb-jék’-t#d. part. a, Put under 


Aylife redjced to submission ; exposed ; made sana ac 
8U /ACONRY*, sdb-dé/-kn-ré $1 is. Tes! KK" 4 very im nprOper, though a very prevaili 
SUBDE’ACONSHIP*, sdb-de’ tas uation o {the passive participle of the verb to pen 

a subdeacon. | jec has obtained, which ought to be corrected. All 


authorities in Johnson place the accent of subjected 
| ps the same syllable as the verb, except one from Mil- 


and office of 
SUBDE/AN, sdb-déne’. n. a [Pubes a The 
ton: 


tof adean. Ay/ 
suBI EANERYS, sib-dé-née oo The rank “ He subjected to man's service angel wings.” 
SUBDE‘CUPLE, sdb-dék’-ka-pl. a. [sub and decu- But in another passage Milton accents thia word ag it 


Containing one part of ten. ought to be, even when an adjective: 
stl BERIBO RIOUS, sdb-dér-é-sd/-ré-ds. a . [sub “ —__________T he angel 
derisor, Lat. ] Scofling or ee ott ten- | “ Led them direct and down the cliff as fast 


“ To the subjected plain.” 


meray delicacy Ob. 
SUBDITI'‘TIOUS, y,, Alor tish’- fs. a subdititius, Bat as the word subject ia an adjective as well as a verb, 
Lat.] Put secretly in the place of something else. and when an adjective it has always the accent on the 
To 8 DIVE’ IFY, sd vér'-sé-fl. v. a. To! first syllable, so the participle has not only caught the 
diversifi c in what is already diversified. Hale. pamaiae pe es gate a 
To SUBDIVIDE, everest v.a. To divide a|| impropriety te the verh; which we sometimes bear, 
into contrary to all analo, and authority, accented the 
sbppiv’ ISION, st Abdb-vish de, n. 8. Fe The || first sy ilable fikewian J These improprietios ong Uaelly 
act a. oo The parts istunguish- corrected at first, and, in my opinion, they ore vot yet 
ed bya Addison. #0 rooted us to make correctness look like pedantry. 
SU’ ‘BDOLOUS, stb’. ey lid, 503. u. [subdolus, ied SUBJE/CTION, sfb-jék’-shin. n. s. [from 
Cunning ; subtle; sly. Bp. Rey The act of subduing. Hale. [subj Fr. 
SUBD UABLE®, Eisai a. That may be sub- | na state of being under government. 
dued. Dr. Ward. E/CTIVE, sa cage a. Relating not to the 
SUBDU'AL®, cabal n. s. The act of subduing. tect, but the subject. 
Warburton. sU ECTIVELY?, st jek ad. In relation 
To SUBDU'CE, sdb-dase’. 2 v. a. [subduco, subduc-|| _ to the subject. 
To SUBDUCT, one tus, Lat.) To with- || Zo SUBJOIN, sb fale v. a. fob ae » tyne Fr.) 
draw ; to take itn Halli, To substract by || _To add at the end; to add a 
arithmetical ile To SU/BJUGATE § shi’ jd-ghte, v. ips fase , 
SUBDU'CTIO sib-dak’-shan, n.s. The act of || Fr.; subjugo, Lat.] To conquer; t su 3 to 
cokin away. Bp. Hall. Arithmetical substrae-||_bring under dominion by force 
a tele SUBJUGATION, sti “gW-shim. na. [Fr] ‘The 
To “SUBDU'ES, shb-dd'. v.a. [subdo, or subjugo, 


act of renew, 
Lat.} To crush; to oppress; to sink; to over-|| SUBJU’NCTION §, sib jfinz’-shda, n. s. [ 
power. Shak. To conquer; to reduce under a 


oi z bee — of being subjoined ; the act ae sub- 
new ay Gen. i. To tame; to subact; to oini 
break. BJ NCTIVE, eget Seat a. ie eauael 
suBbueMtine | opiate n. s. Conquest. | eet Subjoined to some 
The verb undergoes a different Sues ae to ar] 


suBD ‘ER, sdbidy-te. 98. n.s. Conqueror ; tamer.|| _nify the same intentions as the indicative, yet uot 
absolutely but relatively we some Bonet verb, which 
su! DU’PLE, sab/-da-pl. is called the subjunctive mood 


ppc lairyr tate ge lay sd iy plete. ta Be sub || SUBLAPSA’RI a a. [sub and 

duplus, Lat.] Containing one part of two. || SUBLA‘/PSARY,  shb-tip/-s-ré aoe 
Wikins Lat.] Done after the fi man. Hammon 

SUBFU'SK*, ratengy a [subfuscus, Lat.] Of "| SUBLAPSA’RIAN*, Abad sa/-ré-tin. n. re One 





dark brown colour. who maintains the sublapsarian doctrine : viz. that 
SUBINDICA’TION*, sib-In-de- kh/-shdn. ns. [sub-}| Adam having sinoed freely, and bis sin being.im- 
indico, low Lae] Signification ; the act of making ited to all his posterity, God ‘did consider man- 


known by Barrow ind, thus lost, with an eye call ef. ; and, having 
SUBING E SION, stis-le-gybel/ -dn.n.s.[suband|| designed to rescue a great number out of ‘this lost 
Secret entrance, Boyle state, he decreed to send his Son to die for them, to 

sutra NGO S, shb-é-t4'-né-as. 314° a. " [subitane- — of his death on their account, &c. Bur 


Sudden ; hasty, Bullokar. I ett 
SU’ BIT TA Y*, sih’-}-tdené. a, Hasty ; subitaneous. | 
j 


Hales ip. Ha. 

SUBJA’ ‘CENT, shb-ja’-sént. = tle Fr. ; subjacens, || SUBLEVA’TION, nab vh’-sban. mt. 8. [sublevo, 
Lat.] Lying under, Woodwa | Lat.] The act of raising on bigh. 

To SUBJE'CT §, shb-jak’. 492. v, a. [subjectus, Lat.] || SUBL ABLE, shb-Il’-mé-bl. a. Possible to be 
To put under, Milton. ‘To reduce to submission j 3||  sublim 
to make subordinate ; to make submissive. Dryden. SUBLI I MABLEN ESS, sfib-Ii/-mé-bl-nés. n. s. Quali- 
To enslave ; to make obnoxious. Shak. To €x- ty of eek: sublimation. Boyle. 
pose ; to make liable. Ariwdinot. To submit; to | To SU’'BLIMATE, sidb’-lé-mate. 91. #. a. To raise 
make accountable. Locke. To make subservient.|) by the force of ch mical fire. To exalt; to height- 
Milton i} en; to elevate. Drayton. 

SUBJECT, sib/-jékt. a. fold Fr. 5 subjectus, Lat) | | SU'BLIMATE, siby-lé-mdt. 91) ns. Any thing 
Placed or ‘situated under r, Spenser. Living under | raised by fire in the retort. Bacon, Quicksilver 
the dominion of another. Exposed ; liable ; | raised in the retort. 
obnoxious. Shak. Being that on which any action || SU'/BLIMAT a a -lé-nfit. a. Raised by fire in 


SUBLA'TION, egittingy n. o [sublatio, Lat] 


The act of taki away 





operates, whether intellectual or material. Dry-|| _ the vessel. 
‘Rigel ee IMATION. sdb-Ié-ma’-shiin. . s. {Fr} A 
SU’ BJECT, siib’-jékt. 492. n.s. [subject, old Fr.] one 1ymical operation which raises bodies in the ves- 
who lives under the dominion of another ; opposed sel by the of fire. Sublimation differs very 
to our. Shak. That ou which any o ration, | little “from distillation, brginr-nd that in distillation 
eiker suatal or material, is performed. Shak.|| only the fluid parts of bodies are raised, but in 
That in which any thing inberee: or exists. Bacon. this the solid and dry; and that the matter to be 





In grammar.] ‘The nominative case to a verb. | distilled may be either solid or fluid, but sublima- 
he. | tion is only concerned oe solid substances. 


SUB 


SUB 


—nd, move, nér, gbt;—1dbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pdhnd;—thin, THis. 


Quincy. Exaltation ; rp illve elevation ; act of heighten- 


suth roving 

LIMES, satebllme’ a a. [sublimis, Lat.] High in| 
place; exalted alofi. Milton. Hi hin excellence 5 
exalted by nature. Milton. High 
timent ; lofty ; oe. Prior, Elevated by joy. 
Milton. Lofiy of mien; elevated in manner. 


Wotton 
SUBLIME, sdb-bllme’. n.s. The grand or lofly style. | 


—The sublime is a Gallicism, but now naturalized. | 


(ate sdb-bilme’. v. a. [sublimer, Fr.] To! 

st. Botan fire. Donne. To raise on 

To exalt; to heighten; to im- 

SUBLIME, shb-blime’. v.n. To rise in the | 
icat vessel by the force of fire. Newton. 

SUBLYMELY, sib-blime'-le, ad, Lotily grandly. | 

SUBLYMENESS, sdb-biime’-nés. n. s. Sublimity. 


SUBLIMIFICA’TION*, sdb-blim-é-ft-ka’-shain. ns. | 
imis and facio, Lat.] The act of making sub- 





Ss vary, sdb-blim’4-té. n. s. [ae Fr. ;| 
, Lat.) Height of place ; local elevation. 
ight of nature ; wg 1nrsa Hooker. Laoftiness 
of style or sentiment. 
gen lp ale ah ig “gw. a. i Placed 
SUBLU'NAR remy foot hi peer y why ,_ Fr. 3: 
SU/BLUNARY, sdb/-li-ndr-d. and /una, Lat.] 


beveath the moon ; earthly 5 terrestrial ; $s 
of this world. Donne. 
9 Accenting the word sublunary on the first syllable | 


= only be accounted for on the principles laid down, | 


Bux, &c. 
Br Jol Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Buchanan, W. 
Mr. Perry, Dr. Kenrick, Dr. Ash, Barclay, and 
accent the first: and Bailey and Feaning, only, 
Boo Suv pa lable. W. 


SU/BLUNARY®, sdb/-Ii-nir’. n.s. Any worldly | 
PBMARINE, 
SU/BMARINE, sdb-mi-réén’. a. [sub and mare, 


and under the words Acapemy, IncomMrara- | 


Lat) Lying or acting uoder the sea. Wilkins. 
To 'RGE4$, stb-mérje’. v. a. [oubmerger, | 
>, submergzo, Lat.] To drown; to put under 


water. 
"To SUBME/RGE*, sib-mérje’. r.n. To be under 
«water ; Mar to as fan nec water : spoken of swallows. 

ent. 
T>SUBMERSE®, sab- Prag v.a. [submersus, Lat.] 


To put under water. 
SUBME/RSION, Sivsabe’ shin, n.s. [Fr.; from| 
_ submersus, Lat.] The act of drowning; state of 


drowned. Hale. 


State of lying under water. | 
To SUBMI'N eager $, " shb-min’-is-tar. 


-7'o SUBMV/NISTRATE 4, sdb-mi’-is-trite. fr. 5 
[subministro, Lat.) To supply; to afford. Hale, 

To SUBMI/NISTER, sdb-min’-is-tar. v. 2. To sub- |) 

serve ; to be useful to. L’ Estrange. 











| SUBPC: A, sdb-pé’-nd 


SUBMI’/SSIVENESS, stb-mls’-siv-nés. 158. n. s. 

Humilit Ten confession of fault, or inferiority. Herbert. 

SUBMIY’ SL Yy, reed -lé. ad. Humbly ; with sub- 
mission. Bp. 


in style or sen-| SUBMI'SSNESS*, ‘sib-mis’- nés. n.s. Humility; 


lowliness of mind ; resiguation ; obedience. Burton, 
To SUBMIT §, shb-miv’. v. a. _ fgubmiti, , Lat.] To let 
down; to sink. Dryden. © subject; to resign 
without resistance to authority. Gen. xvi. o 
leave to discretion; to refer to judgement. Swi/t. 
To SUBMIT, sib-mit’. v.n. To subject; to 
acd rag in the authority of another; to yield. 


SUBMITTER’, sab-mit’-tar, n. s. One who submits. 


SUBMU'LTIPLE, sdb-mal’-t¢-pl. n.s. A submulti- 
ple number or quantity is that which is contained | 
in another number a certain number of times ex- 
actly: thus 3 is submultiple of 21, as bemg cou- 
tained in it seven times exactly. "Harris 
as A/SCENT™, stb-nfs’-sént. a. [subnascens, 

Lat.] Growing beneath something else. Evelyn. 

SUBO SCURELY*, sib-db-sktire’-lé. ad. [sub, and 
obscure.] Somewhat ‘darkly. Donne. 

SUBO'CTAVE, siib-dk/-tave. 2a. [sub, and octa- 

SUBO'CTUPLE, stib-Ok’-t-pl. § wus, 


ae ae ] Containing one wl , om 


SUBORDINANCY, ,shb-br-dé-nin-sd. Yn 

nate inacy is t r analogical 

— The state of being falgect. ai 

subordination. 7% 

SUBORDINATE §, sdb dé-nit. 91. a. [sub and 
ordinatus, Lat.] Inferiour in order, in nature, in 
dignity or pote nding in a regu- 
lar series. Bac 

SUBORDINATES, stib-6r’-dé-n&t. n.s. An infe- 
riour person. Sandys. One of a descent in a regu- 
lar series. Milton 

To SUBORDINATE, sdb-dr’-dé-ndte. 91 v. a. To 

range under another; to make subordinate. Hooker. 

SUBO/RDINATELY, sab-dr'-dé-niit-lé. ad. In a se- 
- regularly descending. Decay of Christian 


SURORDINA’TION, shb-dr-dé-nd/-shan. n. s. [Fr.] 
The state of being inferiour to another. 
A ge hy ‘agakd descending. Holyday. Place of 
ran 


Ts SUBO'EN 5, sib-Brv/ Yr. a. eter, Fs sub- 


re by 


orno, Lat.] To procure py 5 ; aA Bal eb — 
y indirect 


secret yo Hooker. 
means. 
SUBORNA’TION, sdb-dr-na’-shdn. n.s. [Fr. 
crime NER ie any todo a bad action. Blas 
ge ied R, sib-dr'-niir. 98. n.s. [suborneur, Fr.} 
1¢ that procures a bad action to be done. Bacon. 
92. n.s. [sub, and porna, 
Lat.] A writ commanding attendance in a court 
under a penalty. Shirley. 
ir This, like most other technical words, is often cor- 
— into su-pena.—_See Cuzrr. WW. 
pdrabiashyyet ira sib-p¥-na. v.a. To serve with a 
na. Lord Chesterfield. 


SUBMVNISTRANT®, sdb-min/-Is-tnint. a. [sub-| SUBI RVORS, *sdb-prl-dr. n.s. (sub, and prior] 


us yg Dare Lat.} Subservi ient; serving in subordi- 

nation 

SUBMINIST RATIONS, sdb-min-ts-trd’-shdin. n. s. 
Act of sapplying. Wotton. 

SUBMI'SS, sdb-mls’. a. [submissus, Lat.] Humble ;| 
submissive } obsequious. Bacon. Low ; not loud ; 

atle. Srmith, 

VSSION, sib-mish’-dn. n. 8. [soubmission, 

are] Delivery of himself to the power of another. 

Shak. Acknowledgement of inferiority or depen- 

‘dence 5 humble or suppliant behaviour. Shak. Ac- 

ot of a fault; confession of errour. 
Shak. 3 resignation; obedience. 


The vicegerent of a prior. 
SUBQUA‘DRUPLE, sfib-kwod’-rb-pl, a. [sub, and 


quacre pe} comaining one part of four. Wilkins 
SUBQUINTUPLE arate -th- 


i goa and 
quintup i ‘ontaining one partof five 
sv BREC R, sdb-rék/-tar. 166. n.s. [sub, and 
The rector’s v icegerent. Walton. 
sv BRE ‘PTION §, stib-rép’-shan. n. s. fisub _ 
e r.3 subreptns, Lat.) The act of obtaining a fa 
surprise or unfair representation. all. 
SUBR EPTY ‘TIOUS, hig surrep- 
tice, Fr. ; surreptitius, Lat.) Falsel mn 
fraudulently foisted ; fraudulently obtained. 








SUBMISSIVE, sib-mils’-slv, 428, a. [submssus. Lat.] s(iiterrrmousts, stib-rép-tish’-dslé. ad. 


Hamble ; testifyin pen oe a gla Shak. 
SUBMLSSIVELY. sib-mis'sivle. ad. Hon 
with confession a inferiority. Dryden. i! 


ad. Humbly; | suf REPTIV *, reid 4 


sehood ; by stealth. Sh 
“ [subreptif, Fr.] 


Ebrepouens. Colgrave, 


SUB 


SUB 





i? 559:—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, m& ;—pine, pin ;— 


To SU'BROGATE, sib’-rd-ghte. v.a. [subrogo, | 
Lat.] To put in the place of avother. Ld. Herbert. | 

To SUBSCRIBE 4, sfib-skribe’. v.a. [subscribo, Lat.) | 
To give consent to by underwriting the name. | 
Clarendon, To attest by writing the name. Wiat- | 
sift. To submit. speare. 

To SUBSCRIBE, sdb-skribe’. v.n. To give cou: 
sent. Hooker. ‘To promise a stipulated sum for | 
the promotiou of any undertaking. 

SUBSCRIBER, sdib-skri’-bir. 98. n.s. One who 
subscribes, Bennet One who contributes to any | 
undertaking. Swift. 

SU’BSCRIPT*, sib’ skript. n.s. [subscriptum, Lat.) 
Any thing underwritten. Bentley. 

SUBSCRIPTION, sdb-skrip/-shiin. 2, s, [subserip-| 
tio, Lat.) Any thing underwritten, Bacon. Con-, 
seut or attestation given by underwriting the name. 
The act or state Al 


contributing to any undertaking. | 

ope. Submission ; obedience. : ; 

SUBSE'CTION, sdb-sék/-shiin. n. s. [sub and sectio, | 

Lat.] A subdivision of a larger section into a lesser 5 | 

a section of a section. Dict. | 
SUBSE'CUTIVE, sib-sék/-kd-lv. a, [:ubsecutif, 
Fr.; from subsequor, Lat.) Following in train. 


l BSI PT stib-sép’-ti-pl. a. [sub and 
SUBSE/PTUPLE, st -ti-pl. a. an 

t P’ Vu 
n.s. [subse- | 


re cag Lat.] Containing one of seven parts. 3 

rims, 

SU’ BSEQUENCE, sitb’-sé-kwénse. 

SU’BSEQUENCY*, sib’-st-kwén-sd. § quor, Lat.] | 
The state of righ j not precedence. Greic. 

SU’/BSEQUENT §, sdb/-sé-kwént. a. [Fr.; swhse- 
uens, Lat.) Followiug ia train; not preceding. 
hakspeare. 

SU'BSEQUENTLY, stb’-st-kwéat-l8, ad. Not s0 








as to go before ; so as to follow in train. South. 

To SUBSE RVES, sib-sérv’, v.a. [sudservio, Lat.] 
To serve in subordination ; to serve instrumentally. | 
Milton. 

SUBSE/RVIENCE, sab-sér’-vé-Ause. 2 n.s. Instrn- 

SURBSE’RVIENCY, siib-sér’-vé-én-sé. § mental fit- | 
hess, use, or operation. Dryden, 

SUBSE/RVIENT, sib-sdr/-vd-@nt. a. [subserriens, | 
a penne instrumentally usetul. Fed. 

SUBSE’XTUPLE, sdb-séks’-th-pl. a. [sub and sex- 
tuplus, Lat.] Containing one part of six. Wilkins. 

To SUBSI'DES§, siib-side’. v.n. [subsido, Lat.J To 
sink; to tend downwards, It 1s commonly used 
~~ part of a compound. sinking in the whole. 

n. 

SUBSI'DENCE, stib-sl’-danse. ‘e s. The act of| 

SUBSI'DENCY, sdb-sl-déu-sé. § sinking; tenden- || 
cy downwards, Burnet. | 

SUBSI'DIARILY*, sdb-sid’-@-4-ré-id. add. In an as- || 
sisting way. Sherwood, K 

SUBSIDIARY, stb-sid’-¢-A-rd, or sAb-sid’-j¢-A-ré. | 
293, 294, 376. a, [subsidiaire, Fr. ; subsidiarius, || 
Lat.] Assistant; brought in aid. Arduthnot. Hi 

BUBSI/DIARY®, sib-sid’-¢-Q-ré. ns. An assistant. | 
Hammond. 

To SU'BSIDIZF*, stib/-sd-dize. re. To furnish || 
with a subsidy : a modern word. | 

BU'BSIDY §. sdb'-sé-dé. ns. [sbside, Fr. 5 snb-'! 
sidium, Lat.] Aid, commonly suck as is given in 
ernney Bacon. 1 

To SUBSI'GN§, sGb-sine’. x. a. [euhsigno, Lat; | 
soubsigner, Fr.] To sign under. Camden. ! 

SUBSIGNA’TION®, sfib-sig-nd/-shén. nis. [snh-|| 
signatio, Lat.] Atiestation given by underwriting || 
the name, She/den, i! 

To SUBSI'ST'§, shb-slst’. r.n. {subsister, Fr.; sub- | 
sisto, Lat.] To be; to have existence. ‘To con-)| 
tinue; to retain the present state or condition. |! 

‘0 bave means of living; to be main- |, 
bryden. 'T'o inhere; to have existence by | 
means of something else. South. ' 

To SUBSI’ST®, sdb-sist’. v.a. To feed ; to maintain. 
Addison. : 

SUBSISTENCE, sAb-sis’-t4nse. Qu. 8. [subsistance, ,| 

big ey ee wage shb-sis’-tén-sé, § ¥ Real be- 
ing. Hooker. Competence ; means of supporting | 

life. Addison. Lnherence in something n K| 


SUBSYSTENT, sib-sis’-tant. a. [subsistens, Lat. 
Having real being. Brown. Inherent. Bentley, 
SUBSTANCE), stb’-stinse. n. s. [Fr.; substantia, 
Lat.) Being ; something existing; something of ° 
which we can say that itis, Davies. That which 
supports accidents. Milton. ‘The essential part. 
Digby. Something real, not imaginary; some- 
thing solid, not —. Shak. Body; corporeal 
nature. Newton. ealth ; means of fife. z 

SUBSTA/NTIAL, sdb-stin/-shil. o. [sudbstantielle, 
Fr.) Real; actually existing. a= 4 True; 
solid ; real; not merely seeming. Shak. © 
real; material. Prior. Strong; stout; bulky. 

} Responsible; moderately wealthy 5 pos- 
sessed of substance. Spenser. 

SUBSTANTIA'LITY, sfb-stan-shé-fl/-0-14. n. s, 
The state of real existence. Corporeity ; materi- 
ality. Glanville. 

SUBSTA/NTIALLY, siib-stin’-shAl-¢. ad. In man- 
ner of a substance ; with reality of existence. Mil- 
ton. spaan. ; solidly. Clarendon. bees ; solidly; 
really ; will fixed purpose, Tillotson. Vith com- 

tent wealth. 

SUBSTA/'NTIALNESS, sdb-stin’-shél-nés. n. s. 
The state of being substantial. Firmness; strength; 

wer of holding or lasting. Camden. 

8 agg td , sdb-stan’-shalz. n. s. Essential 

rts. Anliffe. 
SUBSTA‘/NTIATE, sib-stin’-shé-dte. v. a. To 
make to exist. Ayiife- - 

SUBSTANTIVE, sob’-sian-tiv. 512. a. s. [substanti/, 
Fr.; substantive, Lat.) A noun; the name of a 
thing, of whatever we conceive in any Way to sub- 
sist, or of which we have any notion. 

SU’/BSTANTIVE, stb’-stin-tly. a. [substintivus, 
Lat.] Solid; depending only on itself. Bacon. Be- 
tokening existence. Arbuthnot. 

SU'BSTANTIVELY, sib/-stin-tiv-lé/ad. As a sub- 
stantive, | é 

To SUBSTITUTE }, sib’-sté-tite. v. a. [substituer, 
Fr. x suhstitutus, Lat.] To put in the place of anoth- 


er. Druden. 

SU'BSTITUTE, séib/-sté-tite. 463. n. s. [sadbstitut, 
Fr.) One placed by another to act with delegated 
power, Shak. It ts used likewise for things : as, 
one medicine is a substitute for another, 

SUBSTITUTION, sdb-sié-td/-shan. 2. s. [Fr] The 
act of placing any person or thing in the room of 
another ; the state of being pl in the room of 
another. Bacon. s 

To SUBSTRA‘CT 4, stb-strikv. v. a. [sudbtraho, 
Lat.} 'To take away part from the whole. To take 
one number from another. See 7'’o Suprract, 

SUBSTRA/CTION, sab-str&k’-shdn, n. s. [soudtrar- 
tion, ig The act of taking away i from the 
whole, Sandys. [In pcre e taking of a 
lesser number out of a greater of like kind, where- 
by to find out a third number, being or declaring 
the inequality, excess, or difference between the 
numbers given. Cocker. . 

SUBSTRATUM, sib-stra'tdm. n. s. [Lat] A 
layer of earth, oc any other substance lying under 
another, A. Baxter. : : 

SUBSTRU'CTION, stb-strik’-shdn. n. s. [sudetrme- 
tia, Find Underbuilding. Wotton. ‘ 

SUBSTRU'CTURE®, sib-strdk’-tshdre, n. 8, [sud 
and structure, Lat.] A foundation. Harris, 

SUBSTY'LAR, sdb-stl’-lr. a. [sub and stylus, Lat.] 
Substylar line is, in dialling, « right line, whereon 
the cnomon or style of a dial is erected at right 
angles with the plane. Moxon. 

SUBSU'LTIVE ¢, sdb-sil-tiv. : a. [substultus, 

SUBSU‘LTORY 6, sdb/-sdl-tdr-d, Lat.) Bound- 
ing; moving by starts. Bp. Berkeley. - 

Xo" Mr. Sheridan is the only orthoépist who has accent- 
ed this word on the first syllable, as | have done, for 
Dr. Johnson, Dr, Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Barclay, Fenning, 
Bailey, and Entick, accent the second. Its companion, 
desultory,is accented on the first syllable by Mr. Sheri- 
Jun, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Nares, Mr. Smith, and Fenning ; 
but on the second by Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, 
W. Jobnston, Mr, Perry, Buchanan, Bailey, and Entick, 
As these two words must necessarily be accented alike, 


SUB SUC ° 
—nd, move, ndr, ndt 3—thbe, tb, ball ;—ail ;—pdlind —thin, THis. 


we see Dr. Johnson and Fenning are inconsistent. But, || SUBTLETY ¢, sfw’-tltd. n. s. Artfulness; cunning. 
thoogh the majority of authorities are against me in|! SU’RTLY, sit’-lé. ad. Slyly; artfully; cunni 
both these words, I greatly mistake if analogy is not|| Afiton. ‘Nicely « delicat ig P 7? y 
clearly on my side.—See Principles, No. 512. W. Tos ir! Bs gy rth 5 ar 

o SUBTRA‘CY 4, sdb-trakv’, v. ane, Lat.] 

SUBSU’LTORILY, sdb’-sil-ttr4-lé. ad. In abound-|| ‘To withdraw part from the rest. Davies. See Sus- 
ing manner ; by fits; by starts. Bacon. j|_ STRAUT, 

To UBSU ME i saib-sime’. v. 7. [sub and sumo, | SUBTRACTION, sdb-trak’-shiin, n, s. Substraction: 
Lan} To assume a position by consequence. Ham-| which see. {Iu law.] Subtraction happens, when 
mond. any person who owes any suit, duty, custom, or 

SUBTA'NGENT,, sdb-tdn’-jéut. n.s. In any curve,|| service, to another, withdraws or neglects to per- 
is the line which deterinines the intersection of the || _ form it. Blackstone. 


nt in the axis prolonged. Dict. || SUBTRA‘CTER, sdb-trik’-dr. 2. s. The number 

To SUBTE'ND, sdb-ténd’. v. a. [sub and tendo, Lat.] || _ to be taken out of a larger number. 

To be extended under. Brown. |} SUBTRAHEND, sdb-tré-hénd’. . s. [sultrahen- 
SUBTENSE, sitb-ténse . n. s. [sub and tensus, Lat.} | dwn, Lat.) The number to be substracted or taken 

The chord of an arch. ‘| out of another. 
SU BTER, sdb’-tdr. (Lat.] In composition, signi- || SUBTRUPLE, stb-trip’-pl. a. [Fr. ; sub and triplus, 

fies under. a Containing a third or one part of three. 
SUETERELUENT, sdb-tér -fld-@nt. 2518. 2. [sub-|| Wilkins. 


BTE’RFLUOUS, sfib-tér'-fld-ds. § terfluo, Lat] | SUBTU TOR, sib-ti/-tir. n. s. A subordinate tu- 
Running ander. | tor. Burnet. 

SU/BTERFUGE, sdb’-ér-fidje. n.s, [Fr.; sudter'| SUBUNDA’TION*®, sib-dn-da‘-shin. n. s, og and 
and fugio, Lat.] A shift; an evasion; a trick.|| «eda, Lat.) Flood; deluge. Huloet. Ob, 7’. 
Bacon. , SUBURB 4, sdb’-Grb. n. s. [sudarbium, Lat.] Build- 

SU‘BTERRANE*, sdb’-tér-rane. n. s. [soubterrain,'| ing without the walls of a city. Bacon. The cou- 
Fr.) A subterraneous structure; a room under|| fines; the outpart, Cleavelond, 


fFround. ryant. SUBURBAN, s&b-frb’/-4n. 88.) a.  [suburbanus, 
SUBTERRA'NEAL, sdb-tér-rA/-né-Al. SUBU‘RBIAL*, stib-dr’-bé-AL. ¢ Lat.} Inhabiting 
SUBTERRA'NEAN, sdb-tér-rd/-né-in. " 


'| SUBU’RBIAN*, sdb-€r'-bé-an. the suburb. Milt. 
‘SUBTERRA‘NEOUS, sfb-t@r-ra’-né-is. , = 





SU’BURBED*, sfb/-drbd. «. Bordering upon a sub- 
SU/BTERRANY, sdb’-tér-ri-né. ‘| urb; having a suburb on its outpart. Carew. 
sub and terra, Lat.; soubterruin, Fr.] Lying un-|| SUBURBICA’RIAN®, sib-dr-bé-ka’-re-dn, a, [oub- 


_der the earth ; placed below the surface. Bacon. || urbirarius, Lat.) Applied to those provinces of 

SUBTERRANITY, sdb-tér-rin'-¢-1¢. n.s. A place || aly, whiel: composed the ancient diocess of Rome. 
Lepound. Brown, Ob. J. Burrow. 

SU’ RANY®, sdb’-tér-rd-né. n.s. What fies|| SUBVENTA’NEOUS, sfb-vén-td/-né-ds. a. [sud 


under the earth, or below the surface. Bacon. rentaneus, Lat.) Addle; windy, Brown. 
SU'BTILE$, sib’. a. [Fr.; sudtilis, Lat. This|| SUBVE’NTION®, sib-vén’-shén. n.s. [old Fr.] The 
word is ofien written subtle.) Thin; not dense;|| act of coming under; the act of supporting}; aid. 
not gross. Dryden. Nice; tine; delicate; not|| Stackhouse. 
coarse. Daries. Piercing; acute. Prior. Cun-|| 7’ SUBVE’RSE 6, sbb-vérse’. v.a. [sudwersus, Lat.] 
> ning ; artful ; sly ; subdolous : in this sense it is now || To subvert; to overthrow. Spenser. 
Jegommonly written subtle. Hooker. Deceitful. Shak, || SUBVE’RSION, sdb-vér'-shtn. n.s. [Fr.5 subver- 
: ; acute beyond necessity. Milton. } sus, Lat. Overthrow ; ruin; destruction. Shak, 
BTILELY, sib’-til-lé. ad, In a subtile manner ;|| SUBVE/RSIVE, stb-vér'-siv. 158. a. Having ten- 
thinly; not densely. Finely; not grossly. Bacon.) _ dency to overturn. Rogers. 
Artfoll 3 cunningly. Boyle. \ To SUBVE/RT §, sdb-vérv’. vr. a. [subvertir, Fr. ; 
8U NESS, sib/ aif subverto, Lat.] To overthrow; to overturn; to 
ness. eonning ; arifuloces. || destroy ; to turn upside down. Milton. "To corrupt ; 
To SUBTYLIATE, sdb-til’-yAte. 113. v.a.To make!, to confound, 2 T'm. ii, 
». thin. Harry. | SUBVE/RTER, sdb-vért’-dr. 98. n. s. Overthrower ; 
SUBTILIA’/TION, sdb-til-yd/-shan. n. s. [Fr.] The'| destroyer. Dryden. ; 
~ act of soaking thie. le. || SUBWO/RKER, sfb-wark’-adr. n. s. Underworker ; 
SUBTILIZA’TION, sdb-th-4-2A’-shdn. n.s. The!| subordinate vara South. 
making any thing so volatile as to rise readily in|| SUCCEDA/NEOUS, sdk-sé-da’'-né-ds. a. [succeda- 
steam or vapour, Quincy. Refinement ; super-| — Lat.] Supplying the place of something else. 


fluous acuteness. rown. ‘ 
»« Fo SU'BTILIZE, sib/-til-lze. v. a. [subtiliser, Fr.]|| SUCCEDA'NEUM, sik-sd-di/-nd-dm. 503. 2. s. 
To make thin ; to make less gross or coarse. Ray. agg Sor which is put to serve for something 
To refine ; to spin, into useless niceties. Glanville. || else. Warburton. 
To SU'BTILI , sdb/-tHl-ize. v. n. To talk with too || To SUCCE’ED §, sdk-sdtd’. 246. v. n. [succeder, Fr. ; 
much refinement. Digby. !|  suecedo, Lat.] ‘I’o follow in order. Shak. ‘Fo come 
SU'BTILTY, sdb/-til-é. ns. [sudwilité, Fr. Thin-| into the place of one who has quitted or died. 
ness; fineness; exility of parts, Bacon. Nicety ; | Digby. ‘To obtain one’s wish; to terminate an 
oxiiay. Bacon, Refinement; too much acuteness.|; undertaking in the desired eflect. Dryden. ‘To 
Rove. Cunning ; artifice; slyness. Sidney. || terminate according to wish; to have a good effect. 
SU'BTLE, sat’-tl. 347, 405. a. Sly ; artful ; cunning.'| Tod. iv. ‘To go under cover, Dryden. 
Spenser. Toe SUCCE/ED, sik-séed’. v. a. To follow; to be 
: ! . Brown. $ 
BP This word and sudtile have been used almost indis- | ee ar Tea gaa lca as 


criminately to ex these different senses, as may be |] gpiCopes Pp s ry hy - wy x 
seen jn Johnson; but, 0s custom hes adppted 6 different | SUCCE’EDER, sdk-stéd’-dr. 98. . s. One who fol 


Sapelling and « different pronunciation, it iv to be pre- ||  !WS} ag who comes into the place of another. 


= sumed it bas not been without reason. That the first “ 
rense should extend itself to the latter, is not to be won- || SUCCE’SS §, sik-sés’. n. s, [succes, Fr. * successus, 
dered at, as words have a tendency to fall into bad sense; Lat.] The termination of any affair, happy or un- 
witness knare, villain, &c.; but if custom has marked py. Success without any epithet is commonly 
_this difference of sense by a difference of spelling and pro- | taken for good success. Wisd. xiii. Succession. 
nunciation, : should — to at — of nature to pre- | 8s 
serve precision in our idens. these observationg are |; } (ant? . . ° 
~ jaet, t megrinng of these wards ought to be kept ae! a ene a. Prosperous ; happy ; 
istinct as their concreces; from subtile ought to be |! ne South. 
_ formed sudtilty, and from subtle, subtlety: the b being || SUCCE’SSFULLY, stik-sts’.fil-+, ad. Prosperous- 


beard in the two first, and mote io the two luet, JF. || ly; luckily; fortunately. Shatspeare. 
893 


nés. n. s. Fineness ; rare-| 
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SUF 


(CP 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fAt;—mé, mét;—plne, pin -— 


SUCCE/SSFULNESS, sdk-sés’-fll-nds. n.s Happy | 
conclusion ; desired event; series of good fortune. | 


i 
SUCCE’SSION, sdk-sésh’-dn. n.s. [Fr.; successio, | 


The same that. Knolles. Comprehended under 
the term premised, like what has been said. Mil- 


oe A manner of expressing a particular person 
or thi 


. Shakspeare. 
Lat.] Consecution; series of one thing or person || 7'o suck §, sdk. v. a. [pucan, Sax.; sugo, suchen, 


following another. Flooker, A series of things or | 
persons following one another. Bacon. A lineage 5 | 
an order of descendants. Shakspeare. ‘The power | 
or right of coming to the inheritance of ancestors. | 


SUCCESSIVE §, sk-sés’-slv. 158, a. [successi/, Fr.] 
Following in order ; continuing a course or conse- | 
cution uninterrupted. Daniel. Inherited by suc- 

cession. 


SUCCE’SSIVELY, sdk-sés’-siv-lé. ad. [successive- 
ment, Fr.) In uninterrupted order; one afier an- 


other. Spenser. 
SUCCE’SSIVENESS, sik-sés’-siv-nés. n.s. The 
state of being successive. Hale. 
SUCCE’SSLESS, stik-sés/-lés. a. Unlucky ; unfor- 
tunate ; failing of the event desired. Heylin. 
SUCCE/’SSLESSNESS*, sidk-sés’-lés-nés. n. s. 
Not pro: s conclusion; unsuccessfulness. Boyle. 
SU’CCESSOR, sik’-sés-siir, or stik-sés’-dr, 503. n, s. | 
[successeur, Fr. ; successor, Lat.] One that follows |, 


in the place or character of another : correlative to || S$ 


predecessor. Sidney. 


iy This word is not unfrequently pronounced with the | 
accent on the second syllable, as if it were formed fron: | 
success ; but this accentuation, though agreeable to its | 
Latin original, has, as in confessor, yielded to the pre- 
Vailing power of the English antepenultimate accent. 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Elphinston, and Entick, 
accent this word oo the first syllable; and Dr. Ash, 
Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, Buchanan 
Bailey, on the second, Barclay and Fenning give 
but prefer the first: Mr. Scott gives both, and 
the second: bat, from the opinion that is foolish 
forth, that we ought to accent words as near the begin- |} 
ning as possible, there ia little doubt that the antepenul- 
timate accent will prevail. WW. 


? 
refers | 


Lat. ; succer, Fr.] To draw by making a rare- 
faction of the air. To draw m with the mouth. 
Ezek. xxiii. To draw the teat of a female, Sid- 
ney. To draw with the milk. Shak. To empty 
by sucking. Dryden. ‘To draw or drain. Burnet. 

To SUCK, sdk. v. n. To draw by rarefying the air. 
Mortimer. To draw the breast. Rey. ‘To draw; 
to imbibe, Bacon. 

SUCK, sik. n. s, The act of sucking. Boyle. Milk 
ques by females. Spenser. [succus, Lat.} Juice. 


Vard. 
SU’CKER, sik’-kar. 98. . s. [suceur, Fr.] Any thi 

that draws. The embolus of a pump. Boyle. * 
round piece of leather, laid wet on a stone, and 
drawn up in the middle, rarefies the air with- 
in, Which, pressing upon its edges, holds it down to 
the stone. Grew. A pipe through which any thing 
is sucked. Philips. young twig shooting from 
the stock : this word was perhaps originally surcie. 
cee Lat.] Bacon. 

‘CKET, sadk’-kit. 99. 2. s. A sweetmeat, to be 
dissolved in the mouth. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
SU’CKINGBOTT LE, sdk’-king-bét-tl. nm. s. [suck 

and bottle.| A bottle which to childfen supplies the 

want of a pap. Locke, 
To SU’'CKLE, sdk’-k]. 405. vra. To nurse at 

breast. Shak, : 
SU/CKLE*, sdk’-kl. 2. s. A teat; a dug. Sir 7’. 


and|| 4 erbert. 
oth, || SU'CKLING, otk'-Hog. 410. n, s. A young creature 
yden 


yet fed by the 


y gone || SU'CTION, sik-shan, Rn. 8. |[succion , Fr.] The act 


of sucking. Bacon, 
SU'DARY*, siy-dar-, n. s. [sudarium, Lat.] A nap- 
kin or handkerchief. Wicliffe. 


SUCCINCT §, sdk-singkt’. 408. a. [Fr.; succinctus, || SUDA’TION §, sh-dd/-shin. 3. [aide Lat.] Sweat. 


Lat.] Tucked or girded up; having the clotlies|| SU/DATORY, sd/-da-tir-¢. 51 


drawn up to disengage the legs. lon, Short; 
concise ; brief. B. Jonson. 

SUCCINCTLY, siik-singkv-Ie. ad. Briefly ; con- || 
cisely ; without superfluity of diction. Boyle. 

SUCCINCTNESS, sdk-singkt’-nés. n. s. Brevity ; 


cu * ale 
SU'CCORY, sdk/-kar-. 557. [See Domesticx.] || SU'DD 


n. 8. [cichorizm Lat.] A plant. Miller. | 
To SU'CCOUR §, sdk’/-kar. 314. v.a. [secourir, Fr.;/ 


succurro, Lat.] ‘To help; to assist in difficulty or} 
distress; to relieve. Spenser. 

SU/CCOUR, sdk’-kar. n. s. [secours, Fr.] Aid 5 as-! 
sistance; relief of any kwd; help in distress. | 
Shak, e@ person or things that bring help.! 
Wisd. xvii. 

SU’/CCOURER, sdk’-kar-dr. 98. n.s, Helper; assist- | 
ant; reliever. Romans, xvi. 





* 


SU’CCOURLESS, sdk’-kar-Iés. a. Wanting relief; }| SUDO 


void of friends or help. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
SU'CCUBA®, sik’-ki-ba. 2a. s. [sub and cubo, 
SU/CCUBUS*, sik’-kd-bas. § Lat. 

kind of demon. Mirror for Magistrates. 
SU CCULENCE, sik’-ki-lénse. 


SUGCULENCY, sfk-kitlénesé. ¢% © Juiciness 


|| SUDDENN 


, 557. n. 8. [sudo, 
— Hot-house ; sweating-bath. Sir 7'. Herbert. 
SUDDEN §, sid’<din, 103. a. [soudain, Fr.; poden, 
Sax.] Happening without previous notice ; coming 
without the common preparatives ; coming unex- 
pectedly. Shak, Hasty; violent; rash; passion- 
3 precipitate, . spe 
N, sdd’-din. 2.8. Any unexpected oceur- 
rence; surprise. Wotton.—On or of a sudden, or 
upon a sudden, Sooner than was expected: with- 
out the natural or commonly accustomed prepara- 
tives. Ste gee 
SUDDENLY, sid/-din-lé. ad. In an unexpected 
manner; without preparation ; hastily. Shakspeare. 
Without premeditation. Shakspeare. 
ESS, sid’-din-nés, n. s. State of being 
sudden; unexpected presence ; manner of coming 
or ha bing spexpectesty. Spenser. 
‘FICK §, si-do-rif’-fik. a. [svdorifique, Fr.; 
— and facio, Lat.] Provoking or causing sweat, 
aon 


A pretended || SUDORI'FICK, sh-dd-rif-fik. 509. n. s. A medicine 


promoting sweat. Arbuthnot. 
SU/DOROUS, si¥-dd-ras. 314. a. [sudor, Lat.] Con- 


sisting of sweat. Brawn 


SU/CCULENT'$, sdk’-ki-léat. a. [Fr. ; succulentus, || SUDS, sddz. n. s. [yedden, Sax.] A lixivium of soap 


Lat.] Juicy ; moist. Bacon 
To SUCCU/MB, sdk-kamb’. 


“en. [succumbo, Lat. | 


and water.— 7 
for bei 


in the suds. A familiar phrase 
in any difficulty. Beaumont and Fletcher. 


succomber, Fr.) ‘To yield; to sink under any difh- || Jo SUE$, st. v. a. [suiver, Fr.] To prosecute by 


culty. Warburton, 

SUCCUSSA’TION, sdk-kas-sh/-shiin. n. s. [sticens- 
sutio, low Lat.] A trot. Brown. 

SUCCU/SSION, sdk-kash’-ain. n. s. [suecussio, Lat. 
The act of shaking. [Io physick.) Such a shak- |! 
ing of the nervous parts as is proc by strong | 
stimuli, like sternutatories, friction, and the like, | 
which are commonly used in apoplectic affections. | 
Arbuthnot. 

SUCH §, sitsh. a. [swaleik, Goth. i. e, swa, so, and 
leih, like ; sudck, solk, Teut. i.e. so-lick; rpile, | 
Sax.] Of that kind; of the like kind. Gen. sli! 





law. St. Matt, v. To gain by legal procedure. 
Shak, fro fallow to ensue. Lid. Fest [In fal- 
conry.]. To clean the beak, as a hawk. 
To SUE, si. 335, v. n. To beg ; to entreat; to pe- 
tition. Spenser. ; 
To SUE, su. v. a, To obtain by entreaty. Calemy,. 
SUET §, str’-h, 99. ns. kad ag ES bard fat, partica+ 
larly that about the kidneys. Wiseman, - ~ 
SU'ETY, su’-it-¢. a. Consisting of suet; resembling 
suet. Sharp. 
To SUFFER 4, sif-far. 98. v. a. [souffrir, Pr. ; auf- 
Sere, Lat.] To bear; to undergo ; to teel With sense 
uo 


SUF 


—nd, move, ndr, nbt ;—tube, tb, ball ;—All ;—pddnd ;—dhin, THis. 
in. Proverbs, xix. ‘To endure ; to support; not |) SUFFRAGE, sif-fridje. 90. n. s. [Fr. ; su 


of 
40 Sink under. Milton. ‘To allow; to permit; not 
to hinder. Shak. ‘To pass through > to be affected 
by; to be acted upon. Milton 

To SU' FFER, sdt’-ffr. 
inconvenience. lton. To son! puai 
Clarendon. To be injured. 7' 

SU/FFERABLE, saf- far. A-bl. a. at (fable , old Fr) 
Tolerable ; such as may be endu Chapma 

SU’/FFERABLENESS*, sdf -far-d-bl-nés. n. s. Tol- 
erableness. 

SU’FFERABLY, sit. - — ad. Tolerably ; so 
as to be endured. 

SU'FFERANCE, sit aie: n. s. [souffrance, Fr.) | 
Pain; inconvenience ; misery. Shak. Bees 
moderation. Spenser. Toletation ; permission ; not 
hinderance. Spenser, 

SU’FFERER, sdf-far-dr. n. s. One who endures or 

pain or inconvenience. Milton. One 
who allows ; one who permits. 

‘Taeeee sif’-far-lng. 410. n.s. Pain suffer- 

SUFPERINGLY®, sOf-for-Ing-lé. ad. With pain. 
Cahalistical Dialo 


i 
To SUFFYCE $, sd ze’, 351. 1. 2. [suffire, Fr. bauf- 
eet one a to be sufficient ; to 


To St SUFFICE, ora S 351. v.a. To ‘afford ; to 
Bacon. To salisfy ; to be equal to want or 


deniied. 
SUFFICIENCY, sdf-flsh’-n-sd. n. s. [suffisance, 


Fr] State of bein adequate to the end proposed. 
ae Qualification for any pu Spenser. 
Competence ; enough. ppl equal to 
want. Watts. That conceit which makes a man 
think himself equal to things above him; and is 


commonly compounded with self. Temple. 
SUFFICIENT, Psa sh’ -€nt. 357. a. (suffisant, Fr. i| 


suficiens, Lat.] Equal to any ‘end or rpose ; 
enough ; ; compatent | not deficient. St. Mattheo, vi vi. 


Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwise. 
SUFFUCIENTLY, sdf-fish’-@nt-lé. ad. To a suffi- 
SUPFISANCE » ee n. s. [Fr] Excess 5| 


7p SCFFLA MINATTE®, sif-fiim’--ndte. v. a. 
Low , Lat.] To stop ; to stay ; to impede, Bar- 


TESUFFLATE Se, sai. v.a. [sufflo, Lat.] To| 
SUFFLATION: pd n. s. [sufflatio, Lat.] 


‘The actof blowin 
To SU’FFOCATES: ae ‘Sih. v. a. [suffoquer, 








Fr.5 suffoco, eer" } To choke by exclusion or inter- 
in of at ‘speare. 
th F OATES, sif’-f)-kate. part. a. Choked. 


SUFFOCA'TION, siif-fo-ka/-shan. n. s. ifr) The 
hy of choking ; the state of being chok 


SU'FFOCATIVE, sif’--ka-tly. 512. a. Having the 
wer to choke. Arbuthnot 

SSION®, sif-fsh’- din. n. - a es aged Lat.] 

The act of digging under. Bp. F 


SU'FFRAGA s ;¢ fra-etin. #8. n. 8. [suffragant, 
Fr. ; suffi vagpes Lat.] PA bishop, considered as 
ect to his metropolitan. Heylin, An assistant 
bishop : this is the more proper sense of the word, 
By an act, (26 Hen. vill.) suffragans were to be 
denominated from some principal place in the dio- 
cess of the prelate, whom they were to assist. Bp. 
Barlow. 
SU/FFRAGANT®, sif- aire t.a. [afragene, I at)! 
Assisting 5 coneurrin Bp. 


SU'FFRAGANT®, = cA “gant. n.s. Ani Naylor. | 


a favourer ; one who concurs with. Bp. Tayl 
To reaat|arnen , SaP-fri-gate. 90. v. n. [suf 
‘or, Lat 
‘ita RA py hee si? -frd ~gh-ttr, nis. (nufirage 
ars Lat.] A favourer ; one that helps with his vote. 


"Bp. of Bike i 


v.n. To ra, 


plier i i a einen 


To vote with; ; lo agree in voice with. ale. | 





SUI 


Lat.}] Vote; voice given in a controverted int. 
ee. United “voice of persons in publick 
ie Pref. to the Vers. of the Psalms. Aid; as- 
sistance : a latinism, Dorgan 

SUFFRA/GINOUS, siif-frdc jIn-ds, a. [su rage, 
Lat.| Belon ng to the knee-joint of beasts. 

SUFFUMIGA’FION 5, stiomegh chia, ee 

Fr. ; 3 su iunigo, Lat. Operation of fumes raised 


SUFFU ‘MIGE, ‘sAf-fi’-midje. n. 8, . [suffumiso, Lat] 
A medical fume. Harvey. Not 

To SUFFU'SE §, s&f-fize’. v. a. a Lat.) To 
—_ over with egy —— as with a 

r or a Uncture 

SUF U'SION, saf-fi’- ined n. 8. Fr.] The act of 
overspreading with any thing. That which is suf- 
fused or spread. Milton. 

gee - n. 8. [sugo, Lat.] A small kind of worm. 
SUGARS, % -dr. 175, 454. n.s. [sucre, Fr. ; sac- 
car, A The native salt of the sugar-cane, 
obtained by t gg and evenere © of j Jig 
juice. Quincy. thi ae poverty a 

Shak. A chymical dey crystallization 

To SU'GAR, shig’-dr. v. a. Wo eavecaaa es oie: 
son with sugar. Crashaw. To sweeten. Shak. 

SUGARCA'‘NDY, shdg’-dr-kan/-dé. n. s. Sugar can- 

died, or crystallized. Shakspeare. 
SU/GARY Ser, Hind a. _—, tastin ‘eg By 
of sugar or sweet thi 
SUGESCENT - - — a. fees, Lass Lat.] Rest 


to sucki 
To UGGE'STS, he, jést’. ra. [suggero, mugges: 
tum, Lat.] To vin to ape hb ng to insinuate 
or ill; to tell pri at Shak. ‘To seduce ; oe 


to ill’ by jentauation. Shak. To inform "secretly. 
Shakspeare. 


|| Kr Though the first g in exaggerate is, by a carelessness 


of pronunciation, assimilated to the last, this is not al- 


ways the case in the present word. For, though we 
sometimes hear it sounded as if written sud-jest, the 
most correct speakers generally preserve the first and 


last g in their — = separate sounds. Mr. Sher- 
idan, Mr. Scott, and M. arya b pronounce the g in both 
syllables soft, as if writted jest. Dr. Kenrick, Mr. 
rry, and Bare lay, make the first g hard, and the sec- 
ond soft, as if written sug-jest, a8 have done; for, as 
the accent is not on these consonants, there is not the 


same apology for pronouncing the first soft as there is 
in exaggerate ; which see. A 
SUGGE’STER, ség-jés’-tar. n. s. One that remind- 
eth another. ie Le Fletcher 
SUGGE'STION, sig jés’- -tshdn. n.s. | [Fr.] Private 
hint; intimation; insinaation ; secret notification. 
eG on Se hire ate Cet) To de 
i) . * va 0, Lat.] To de- 
To SUGCTLA" bee § a | fugit, 
0 SU’'GGILA . te. v. 
Lat.] To beat black fs Fa blue ; to make bs 
bruise. Wiseman 
SUGGILLA‘TION®, sig-jé-ld/-shdn. n. 5, A black 
and blue mark ; a blow; a bruise. 
SUICIDE, siy-é-slde. 143. n. s. [suicidium, = 
Self-marder 5 ; the horrid crime of — one’s 
self. Sar A self-murderer. 
oUF LAGE, si st’ -il- aicje n. 8. [souillage, age, Fr Drain 
of filth 
SU'ING, st-i , Fr.] The act of soaking 
abrough any t ing Sg raed 


SUIT §, sdte. 342. a s. [swite, Fr.] A set; a number 
of things correspondent one to the other. 
Clothes made one part to answer another. hak 
a series ; regular order. Bacon.— Out 
suits. Having no correspondence. Shak.—[suite, 
r.] Retinue; company. Sidney.  beagi dee to a 
A petition; an address of entreaty. 
ship. Shak. Pursuit; 3 prosecution. Abp. irom 
[In law.] Swit is sometimes put for the instance of 
a cause, and sometimes for the cause itself deduced 
in judgement. Ayliffe. [suit, old Fr.] Suit of court ; 
suit-service 5 — ance of tenants at the court of 
their lord. Cowe 


SUL SUN 


 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mat;—plne, pin;— 


SUIT Covenant. n. s. Is where the ancestor of one | SULTAN §, siil’-téin. - n.s. [a Tartarian word.) 
man covenanted with the ancestor of another to sue |} The Turkish emperou 


STS 


at his court, Bailey. SULTA/NA, sdl-t4/-nd " [See LumBaco. J oe 
SUIT Court. n.s. “The court in which tenants owe || SULTAN ESS, siil’-td-nés 
attendance to their lord. Bailey. The queen of an Eastern emperour, Cadden: 


SUIT Service. n.s. Attendance Vwbich tenants owe || SU‘LTANRY, sil’-tho-ré, ns. Au Eastern empire. 
to the court of their Jord. Bailey. Bacon. 
To SUIT, site. v.a. To fit; to adapt to something | SU/LTRINESS, sal’-tré-nés. n. s. The state of be- 
else. Shak. To be fitted “arhod di to become. Dryden. ing sultry 5 close and cloudy heat. 
To dress ; to clothe. Shak SU'LTRY §, sail’-ué. a. (ppetean, Sax) Hot with- 
To SUIT, wile. p. n. aes ; to accord. Milton. out veatilation ; hot and close ; hot and cloudy. 
SUPTABLE, si'-t4-bl Fitting ; according || Shakspeure. 


with ; a eable to. Sidne SUM 4, sd, n. s, [semna, Lat.; somme, Fr.] The 
SUPTABLENESS, | si’-ti- yolsll, n. s. Fitness;|| whole of any thing 5 many particulars aggreg: 
agreeableness. Glanrille. to a toww!. Tooter. Quantity of money 
'TABLY, st/-ti-blé. ad. Agreeably ; according || [somme, F'r.] Compendium ; ” shxidguensal | the 
South. whole abstracted. /dooker. The amount ; the re- 
SUITEt, swéte. n. s. [Fr.] Consecution, series, regu-!| sult of reasoning or computation. Tillotson. Height; 


SUI'TER, 2 oy sar. 08, 166. n.s. One that sues; || To SUM, sun. v. a. [sommer, Fr.] To compute ; to 
SUITOR, ‘a petitioner; a supplicant. |} collect particulars into a total; to cast up. Shak. 

Hooker. A wooer; onc who courts a mistress.|| ‘To comprise; to comprehend ; to collect into a nar+ 
Shakspeare. row compass. Milton. [In ‘faleonry.] To have 
wii Poli si’-trés, n.s. A female supplicant. || feathers full grown. 


Milton. 
SUMACH-T ae, sh66’-mak-iré. n.s. [stemach, Fr) 
SU’LCATED, sil/-kA-téd. a. [sudeus, Lat.] Fur- 


rowed, Woodward. {suurese ok sun’ -lés. a. Not to be — . Shak, 
To SULK §*, sak. v. n. [roleen, Sax.] To be slug- || SUMMARILY, sdim’-mé-ré-lé. ly 5 the 
gishly ws to be silently sullen ; to be mo- || shortest way. Hooker. 
or obstina SUMMARY, sfim’-ind-ré. a. [sommaire, Fr.] Short; 
SU'LKILY®, weaY 2-12. ad. In the sulks; morosely. | brief; compendious. Swift. 
Tron Chest. SUMMARY, sim/-ma-ré. n. s. Compendium; ab- 
SU'LKINESS*, sill/-ké-nés. n. s. [rolcenerre, Sax.] abridgement. s 
ymedgd silent sullenness ; moroseness ; gloominess. |} SU’ MERS, siim/-mar. 98. n.s. One who casts up 
ray. ‘an account; a reckoner. 





lar order ; retinue ; compan completion, Aiilton, 





suULKY, sdl’-ké. a. [rolcen, cong Sluggishly SUMMER 6, sim’ -mir, n. s. {rumep, Sax. ; somer, 
discontented ; silent al en; morose. Haslam. Dutch.) The season in which the sun arrives at the 

SULL, sal. ns. {yulh, Sax. ; ‘suola, Icel.] A plough. || hither solstice. Shak. [trabs summaria,| The pr 
Ainsworth. cipal beam of a floor, Wotton. 

SU'LLEN §, sal’-lin. 99. a. [solus, Lat.] Solitary. To SU’ ‘MMER, sdm’-mar. v. n. To pass the sum- 
Gower. Gloomily angry ; slaggishly discomented. mer. Isaiah, xviii. 


Chuucer, Mischievous; malignant: Dryden. In- || To SU’ MMER, sim/-mir. v. a. To keep warm. 
tractable ; obstinate. Tillotson, Gloomy; dark ; Shakspeare. 
cloudy; dismal. Shak. Heavy; dull; sorrowful. || SUMMERHOUSE, sim/-mar-bdise, ns. An Spade 


Shaks ment in a garden used in the rere ate 

To SU'LLEN®, sa/-ln. v. @. To make sullen. Fel- || SU’MMERSAULT, + stiun/-maresét. } % " Ses 
tham SUMMERSET, Somenser, 

SU’LLENLY, si¥’-lin-ld. ad. Gloomily ; malignant- |} A high leap in which the beels are thrown over. . 
ly; intractably. More. the bead. Feuibres 

SU/LLENNESS, sitl’-lin-nés. n. s. Gloominess; mo- || SU'MMIST®, sdim’-mist. n. s. [from sum.] One who 
a wa ; sluggish anger ; malignity ; intractabilily. | forms an abridg ement. I 


Dering. 
| SUMMIT, sim’ Pad. n. s. {summitas, Lat.] The top; 

SU’ YLLENS, sQl/-linz, n. s. [without a singular.) Mo- || the utmost height. Shakspeare. 
rose temper ; gloominess of mind: a burlesque hardomug ie sdim’-mé-te. n. s. [summitas, Lat.}] The 
word, Shakspeare. height or top of any thing. Swift. The utmost de- 

SU'LLIAGE, sdl- e-Adje. n.s. [souillage, Fr.] Pol. || ) rfection. Hallyweil. 

lution : filth ; stain of dirt; foulness. Govsrement of | 7S {MONS stun’ ge 166. va. [summoneo, 
the Tongue. Ob. J. Lat.] To call with authority ; to admonish to ap- 
To SULLY §, sie. va. [sowiller, Fr.] To soil;}} pear; to cite. Shak. To excite; to call up; to 
to tarnish 5 to dirt; to spot. Bacon. | raise, Shak 





SU'LLY, sdl’-ld. n.8. Soil; tarnish ; spot. Shak. SU MMONE , sduy’ -man-ar. 98. n.s. One who cites; 
SULPHUR, sil'-far. m. s. [Lat] Brinstone. Jfil- || one who summons. Shakspeare. 
SU’'MMONS, sdm/-mdnz. n.s. A call of authority; 

SULPHUR: ATE®, sfil’-fi-rit. a. [seed siehaegh .Lat.] || admonition to appear ; citation. Shakspeare. 

Of or belonging to sulphur ; of the colour ot ae SUMPTER, shew -tdr. 412. n. 8. [sonunier, Fr.; s0- 

More maro, ltal.} A horse that carries the clothes ar fur 
SULPHURA’ TIONS, sdl-fa-rd/-shdn. n.s. [sudphae- niture. Shakspeare. 

ralio, Lat.] Act of dressing or anointing with |} SU'MPTION, smn’ -shdn, n.s. [sumptus, Lat.} Tho 

sulphur. Bentl: | _ ae of taking. en Taylor. Ob. J. 


SUL Ht REOUSS, sitl-f’-ré-as. ta . [suelphurens, || SU/MPTUA stim’ tha’: ré, 292. a. [stan 
SU’LPHUROUS §, sd¥-ftir-ds. 314. Lat.] Made || ws. Lat} Relaing to expense ; regulating the coca 
of brimstone ; having the qualities of brimstone; .| _ of life 
containing sulphur ; ; impregnated with sulphur. SUMPTUOSITY, tent tee n. s. Expen- 
Shakspeare. siveness ; costliness. Raleigh. Ob. J. 
SULPHU'REOUSLY*, gee — ud. In a||SU‘MPTUOUS$, sim’ “isha ds. 292, [See Pre- 
sulphureous manner. Sir 7". He | sUMPTUOUS.] a. [samptuosus, from sumptus, Lat.] 


SULPHU REOUSNESS, sdl- thls, n. s.|; Costly; expensive ; j splendid. Hooker. 
The state of being sulphureous. SU MPT OGSLY® , sOm’-tshi-fis-lé. ad. sg <7 io 





SU'LPHURWORT, sil’-for-wirt. 2.5. The same || Iv; with great cost. Bacon. Splendidly 
with hogef fennel. | SU-MPTUOUSNESS, sdm/-tshd-ds-nés. n. 5. Ex- 
SU'LPHURY, sAl’-far-¢. a. Partaking of sulphur. |! pensivnness 5 costliness. Boule. 


Drayton. JE SUN §, sfn, nis. [sunne, Goth, » yunna, punno, Sax } 
856 . 


SUP SUP 


—nd, méve, nor, ndt j—-tibe, thb, ball ;—dil ; 1 ;—pédnd thin, THI THis. 
The luminary that makes the day. Sidney. A | but in all those which commence with the inseparable 





— lace ; a placé eminently warmed by the|| preposition super. That this is contrary to the most 
ition. Any thing ersinently splendid. K. || apg Pe alte £4 may be seen in Princi- 
ada Under the sun. In the world: a prover- || 2l¢#, No. 45) an and that it is contrary to My. 
bial expression. Ecel. i. ogears himself, - be seen, by his giving the s, ia 
To SUN, sin. v. . To baecleaes to expose to the | ani | Reapers snp od arg 
to warm in the sun, Spenser 
SUNBEAM, sity-béme. n. s. (tunnebeam, Sax] |steitKotiness, ,stt’-pér-d-bl-nds. 2.8, Quality 
of the sun ‘speare “ing conquerab| 
SU’ wong a béte. part. a. Shone on fiercely by | SU’ = cia '#, su’-pér--blé. ad. So as may be 


the sun. Sxnd 
SU’/NBRIGHT: rabbi a. Resembling the sun in || To ‘SU PERABOU'ND, sh- tase v.n. To 


bri be exuberant ; to be siored with more than enough. 
SUNBURNING ” sin’ -birn-ing. n. s. The effect of | Bacon . 
the sun upon the face. Shakspeare. | SUPERABU'NDANCE, s‘i-pér-d-ban’-dAnse. n. s. 


SUNBURNT,, sdn’-bérat. part. a. [sun and arian! | More than enoug at quantity, Woodward. 
Tanned ; discoloured by the sun. Cleavelay 'SUPERABUNDANE shy a ban’-dant. a. Be- 
by the sun. Blackmore. ng more than enough. S 
SU’/NCLAD, sin’ “klad. part. a. Clothed in radiance ;|| SUPERABU'NDANTLY, yn pér-4-biin’-dant-lé. 
bri Milton. ad. More than sufficiently. 
UNDAY, siin’-dé, 223, n.s. [punnan-dexs, Sax.] Ts SUPERA'DD, sil-pér-Ad’. v. a. [superaddo, Lat.) 
iy sacioasly dedicated to the sun; the first ha add over _ above ; to join any thing extrin- 
Rs week ; the Christian sabbath. Shak. ick. L’ Est 
U/NDER §, san’-dar. v. a. [ eee Sax.] SUPERADDI iON, sii-pér-dd-dish’-fin. n. s. The 
raped to separate ; to divide. uy act of addi des a else. More. 'That which 
SUNDER, si i -dir. n. s. [pundep, ax} Two;}| _ is added. 
ee SU UPERADVE NENT sh-pér-Ad-ve/-né-Gnt. a. [su- 
SU'N fan ‘dd. n.s. An herb. Ainsworth. peradreniens, a Coming to the increase or as- 
SU/NDIAL, sdw’-dl-al. n s. [sun and dial.) A mark- — of something. More. Coming unexpect- 








ed’ plate on which the shadow points the hour. 
SU/NDRIED*, sin’-deld Dried by th . > SUPER ANNUATE "ieee eis ies 
san’-dride, a, Dri the super and annus, Lat © impair or di ify b 
heat of the su n. Sir T. Hlesbert. . age or length of life. teens a capil 
SUNDRY, siin/-dre. a. [runden, Sax.; sundr,|| To SUPERA/NNUATE, stpér i str, v. 
a Several ; more than one. Hooker. ‘| ‘To last pesoed the year. Baron. 
SU’NFLOWER, sdn’-flda-ar. ns. A plant. Miller.|| SUPERANNUATION, Rees Konto. n. 5. 
SU’NFLOWER, Liti/e. n.s. A plant. Miller. The state of Bi Tags ig by years. Pownall. 
ay sing. The preterit and participle of sing. || SUPE’RB§, si- a. (superbe, Fr.; superbus, 


Lat.] or pompous 3 lofty; august; stately ; 


SUNK. singk. 408. The preterit and part. of 
a Rome r kage | SUPE RE-LILY. atepérb/-II-. n. s. A flower. 
ee sbi He lés. a. Wanting sun ; wanting | SULERBLY, si-pérb/-lé. ad. In a superb manner. 


SUNLIGHT, ooh ike, n. s. The ligit of the sun. | SUPERCAnGo, si-pér-kAr’-g6. n.s. [super, and 


go.) An officer ; beng ship whose business is to 
SUNLIKE, siin’-like. a. Resembling the sun. Mir- pk the trade, 
| SUPE CELESTIAL, oo pér-st-lés’-tshal. a. aap “a 


rates. 
SUN , 8dn’-né. a. Resembling the sun; bright. | and celestial. Placed above the firma 
Exposed to the sun ; bright with the sun. i 
~ Coloured by the sun. Shakspeare. || SUPERCHERY, sii-pér-tsbér’-ré. x. s. [an old 


SUNPROOF*, sin-prdéf. a. Impervious to sun- || word of French original.) Deceit ; cheating. 
line. Peele. SUPERCI'LIOUS §, st-pér-sil’-yds. a. (supercili- 
SU’NRISE, sfn’-rize. n. s. Morning;'| um, Lat.J Haugity ; dogmatical ; dictatorial ; ar- 
SU'NRISING, aw s10.§ the appearance bitrary ; despotick ; overbearin ” South. 
of the sun. Shak. East. Raleizh. bas ‘ LIOUSLY, sd-pér-sil “yas a. Haugh- 
SUNSET, ‘shn’-sét. = s. Close of the day ; evening. || ie Cogmmatendy i, contemptuous! y- Clarendon. 
Wes | SUPERCFLIOUSNESS, s-pér-si -yiisenés, 113, 
SU'NSHINE, sheath, n.s, [pun-yetmn, Sax.] Ac- || mis. Haughtiness; contemptuousness. South. 
tion of the sun; place where the heat and lustre of | le mre CE'PTION, si-pér-kdn-sép/-shain. n. s, 
——— admitted after another conception. 





the suh are powerful. Sha A 
SU/NSHINE, sfin’-shine. 2a: Bright with the sun. || _ Brore 
SU/NSHINY, sdn’-shi-né.§ Boyle. Bright like SUPERCO/NSEQUENCE, sh-pér-kén’-st-kwénse. 

the sun. Spenser, n.s. Remote consequence, Brown. 

To SUP, sap. r.a. 4 , Norm. Fr.; yupan, Sax.; | pedal geal eg sd-pér-krés’-sénse. n. 8. [su- 
Dutch.] To drink by rele kp 3 to drink || per and cresco, Lat.) That which grows upon an- 
by little et a tie ; to sip. Spenser. other growing a 2 
To SUP §, sip. v.n. [souper, Fr.] To eat the eve- RUPE E/MINENCE, sti-per-m/-mb- nénse. bn. 
le JPERE/MINENCY, st-pér-ém’-mé-nén-s. 
pi SUF, ep n.a. To treat with supper. Shakspeare.|| [super and emineo, Uncommon degree of 
m8 s. A small draught; a mcathful of {i- || eminence ; eminence above cthers though eminent. 


Ay 
es PER, aa par pér, in composition, notes either sCPERE/MINENT 4, si-pér-Gm’'-mé-nént. -4,Jrupe ry 
— than another, or more than enough, or on || and envinent. Eminent in a high degree 
SUPERE’/MINENTLY, st-pér-ém’ vane pdut-le, pe) 
su’PE: ERABLE §, si’-pér-A-bl. 405. a. [superabilis,|| In the most eminent manner. 
Lat.) Conquerable ; such as may be overcome. |} SUPERE/ROGANT®, si-pér-ér’-ré-giint. a. The 
Johnson. same as supererogatoru. Stackhouse. 


~ To SUPERE/ROGATE §, st. r-ér/-ro-ghte. 91. 


*Thero is a corrupt pronunciation of this word, aris- | 
ing from want of atiention to the influence of accent on || #: [super ~~ es Lat.] Todo more than 
the sounds of the lettera, which makes the first syllable || duty rec Li yee 
of this word sound like the noun shoe. This prouun- | SUPE ROGA’TION. o- -er-rb-ga! a n. 8. 
ciation Mr. Sheridan Se not only ia this word, '| estate of more than uty requires. 7’ 





SUP 


SUP 


LP 559.—Fite, fir, fall, fat ;—mé, mét j—pine, pin — 


gay creche i? hh 


ce, ee eM: 
surbne RoGATORY, 4s 
a. Performed be 


si-pér-br’-rd-gA-tdr-d. 


yond the strict demands of 
rs 


* Howell 75 
SUPERESSE/NTIAL*, sh-pér-As-sén/-shal. overlook ; 
lis. | | SUPERINSTITUTION, 


bove the constitution or existence of a thing. 
To SUPEREXA'LT §*, si-pér-dgz-Alr’. 
exalt above the ordinary rate. | 
PUPEREXA LTA’TION, — si-pér-@gz-Al-th/-shdn. 
s. Elevation above the common rate, Holyda | 
SUPERE-XCELLENT: sh ple dk sbliat  B- 
nt ag common degrees of excellence. De- 


SUPEREXCRESCENCE, slpar-dks-krdy-sbnse. 
n. &. Somethin rfluously growing. Wiseman. 
To SUPERFE ATES, si-pér-fe’-tdte. v.n. [su- 
af and 7 hag Lat.] To chacctwe afler concep- 


via. To! 








authorit if 
SUPERFETA/TION, si-pér-fe-td’-shin. n. s. i. SUPERINTENDENT, T_sbpér-nsda 
One conception followin another, so that bot One who overlooks ot 
in the womb together, but — not to their fall SUPERINTENDENTS, 


time for delivery together. Bacon. 
1» PERFETE®, oy -pér-féte. v.n. To superfe- 


To: SU’ PERFETES, i gaa v. a. To conceive 


SU'PERFICE. Pra 142. n. 3. aire Reese fcte, Fr. ; 
nee or Hay as a. nee ciel, Fr; 


ar of Pa 


tived S poo phon “Bacon Stat Shalow jm not 
SUPERFICUG Lei iio perta-i-C46 ns. The 


Bn of bein spec 

8 FI'CIA sh- per- fie at fl. ad. On the 
surface ; not below the surface. Without penetra- 
tion; without close heed. Bacon. Without 


deep ; without searching to the bottom of 


SUPERFI'CIALNESS, sh-pér-fish'-fl-nés, n. s, 
Shallowness; position on the surface. Slight 
oe 3 ti appearance ; show without sub- 


SUPERFICIES, si-par-flsh’-z. 505. n.s, [Lat.] 


superfice. 
SUPERTINE, sh-pérfine’, 624, a. Eminently ne, 
sUPERFLUENCE, sh-par’-flli-€@nse, nm. 8. [super 


, Lat, than is 
suri RPLUTTANCE, sb-pér-Aly-2-thnse. n. . 4. (ae 


Bho and fluito, Lat.) The act of floating abo 
SUPERFLUITANT, sh-pér-fil’4-tnt. a. [super 


sUrenei erry, Ra. wrt: [super flu-| 
itd, Fr.} More than enough ; plenty beyond use or | 


SUPERELUOUSS, sh-pieMi-ds, 509. a. [oer 


’ Lat. , Fr. xuberant; 
than coo sneceary tae by being 


siPERELUOUSNESS, np. ts se. 
State 0} 


ings. 


humanus bove the nat wer of 
SUPERINPREGN ATION, Tein bg-nh’. 


8 (enper, a impregton |“ Supercon 
UPERINCU MBEN'T, si-péb-fa-kdim'bént. a. [sn 
per Dane , Lat] Lying on the Fiend 


OrOEN. ab-pictoca 
se i Sar 


an pr a 
on asa thing 


which ay 





|| SUPERINDU'CTION, si- -shdin. n, 2. 
PERIMECTION S 
SUPERINIECT! ION “ny ek slo, n ‘ “Ap 
in jection su 
To SUPERINSPE CT, sh Tnape’ va, To 
n. 8. [super, and i, in hee te 
tution upon another: as eth 


mitted to a benefice upon og and B intB bo tinted 
and admitted by the presentation of acotne-4 


To UPERINTE/ND §, ricpirdatdnd. saite 


and ¢ To oversee ; Erceeeey 
of otbers with authority, Bacon. 
SUPERINTE/NDENCE, si-pér-tn 
SUPERINTE/NDENCY, sh-pér-In-ténd/- 
Nn. 8. mtg ee care; the act of overseeing ‘ 



























Overlooking others with 
SUPERIORITY, s 
nence ; the quality of bei 
another i y respect. ~ 
SUPE/RIOUR ‘alepe ost, 166. a, [su (perieus 
igher; greater in 


Shenae) probcabttor cueend wnt 


con. Upper; higher, locally. Newton. Free 
unconquered 5 


emotion or concern ; 
SUPE/RIOUR, itr mt. &. 5 Ques 


lent or di ified than nets 

sven hin charade a 

s aan wperla 

highest degree. ig a Ay? to the highest 
PP/RLATIVELY ie 4 

a of speech ¢ 

SUPERLATIVE 


Ne world, 
oe 
there is not even a drop ke 


Grose afi: 
SUPERNAL, si-pér’-nal. 68. a. 

Having a higher 

leigh. Relaung to 


position : 
thi shove 
venly. Shakspeare. Ae 


celestial ; hea 


SUPERNA PA’TION. 
pernito, ne The act orening Oe: 
SUPERNATURAL, spars 


rs of nature. Hooker. Me 
wing aor the pos ALLY, sd- 
oct a at the 


SUPERNU'MERA RY, a mér- 

permumeraire, > Super Ramipiain 6 
above a stated, a 

ng ero ae ae 

SUPERPLANT, si 


‘0 
iF 


praise 


SUP 






PO BrION, eer es n. 3. 


erplus of proportion. 
PURGA’TION, si shin. ‘ 
pur GATION, shir gh ™,s 
E‘CTION, lt ig ré-fik’-shiin, n. . 
SUPERS NEAENCY, sips Weta is tee 
pe oe pee, 1) The act of leaping upon any 
Ae coe si-pér-skribe’. v. a, [super 


seribo, Lat.) To inscribe upon the top or out- 































ae tes’ si-pér-skrip/-shd - 
ee er of stance 


or Se 


deo, Lat.] To make va or inefficacious by su- 


RSE DEAS.s 

t bgp lieth. in divers and cases; in 
ifies a command or request to stay 
of that which in a nce 
, Were it not for the cause 


Cowel. 
sér’-vé-si-bl. 
pues than i > ee or feguited. 


ION §, sh-par-silsh’-dn. n.s, (Fr, ; su- 


rst i pre enenenaty Sir OF scruples in re 
of unnecessary 

pre tices ; religion without moral- 
Facade og ing. from 
n this sense it is 
ion; reverence of be- 
reverence ; false wor- 
er nicely ; exactness too scru- 


PE! rr ee nya n. $ 
UPERSTI’T10 MOUS, sicpleesish-be. a. supersti- 
ae ates AS 
. 1 intontngg «he get peared 
on. Spenser. Over accurate; scrupu 
TIOUS Y, Prep nunalioetag Roe In 


th J ERS RA , 8d- 
beyond the just MIN Aira 
wert §, sd “ati ». a. Cripe-ls 


, Lat.] To build upon any thing. 

SUP El Ss 'CTION, si-pér-sirik’-shiin, n. s. An 
_ 1 . on thing. Pearson, 

PERS RU'CTI sheple-serhk-tly. a. Built 


STE me, Pm) hiatus, 

T Slee built upon something else. 

4 ; 

=) Ue it “siib-stéin’-stil. 
E ANTIAL, sicpér a, 

U'BILE®, peat A. a. Over subile. 

PER x SA‘NEOUSS,» si-pér-vi-ka’-nd-ts. . 
ta aay n a. 


- > un- 
UP RVACA'N REO OSC etch “atend-tis Ie 
: VACA NROUSNESS, spér-vikli-nts 

9, am te n,n, [supervenio, 
4S an extraneous 


~~ Bs 
SP ak 


_ he 
. JP. 


addition. Fell. 
t. a. [superve- 


. Brown. 
-shiin. n. s. The act 
. va. [super and 


‘d-ldr. a. Above | 
PERSE DE sh-pér-séde’. va. [super and| 


tp ds n. 8. [In law.] 







SUPPALPA’TIG 


BB IGE oc A EB: EEE BA NE EE a a Ase Ant ae A lel: Hees OE A O_O 
— 


SUP 


—nd, move, ndr, ndi ;—tibe, tb, ball ;—3i] ;—pdfind ;—thin, THis. 


risus, Lat.) To overlook ; to oversee; to intend 


SUPERVI'SE®*, sii-pér-vize’. n. s. Inspection. Shak. 
SUPERVI'SION®, si-pér-vizh’-dn. n. s. Act of su- 


bowl a Varton. 
SUPERVISOR, sh-pér-vi'-zar. 166. n.s. An over- 
or; a a lergpemage Watts. 

To SUPERVI'VE, st pér-vive’. v. n. [super and vi- 
SPINA*TIO overlive ; to outlive. Clarke. 

SUPINA’TION, sa- pé-na/-shin. ns. [Fr.; 
supino, Lat.] Phe act of lying, or state 
laid, with the face upward, [In anatom te 
position tt ne band, — a e palm is hi ed up- 


wards, or 
SUPINE §, sd-plae’. 140. a. ar, Lat.) Lyin 
with NE sepig 1 ! aye mag den es 
backwards with Sopthnie (7 Gin ion Dry. 
egligent; careless; indolent; 
thoughtless ; Laitisiive. King Charles. 
SUPINE si’-pine. 140, 494. n. ». » Fr. 5 su- 
sp at.) [In Latin grammar. pyre term signi- 
ying a particular kind of verbal noun. 
SUPINE Y, sii-pine’-lé, at. With the face upward. 
Drowsily ; 


thot ightless! tl 
SUPI'NENESS, = sd-plo > n, $. Pode Giithe 
face nperer indo- 


wWsiness; carelessness ; 
SUPENITY. siephhy-2.t 511. n.s. Posture of lying 
bi pines ce Sees Carelessness ; i ; 


su'P AGE ae n. 8. ray To sup.] What 


Ne. spy on bain. 
roti Ey moh words. 
p-pair-is-d-th’ ‘shdn. a. 


b)-: ead tof flattering or paying 
lore pen to. 
SUPPEDA'NEOUS, stp ph-di/-nb-ts. a. [eub and 


, Lat.] Placed under the feet. Brown: 
SUPPE/DITATE®, ‘thie. v. a. [sup- 


hope , Lat.) To supp! 
8 'PPER 4, siip/-par a es (souper, Fr] ‘The last 
meal of the Pie evening 


da repast. Shakspeare 
SU/PPERLESS, sy Faget ig a. Wanting ae ; 
at 
TosuPy A ef 


ogy | 


Act o enticing 
(bikie ra 


Spectator. 
PLA’ D4, pap. 
sub and planta, Lat.] ge > the 
To displace by stratagem ; to turn out. 
To displace ; to overpower ; to force away. 


SUPPLA/NTER, sip-plint’-dr, n. s. One that sup- 
ia || eae one that displaces, Gower. 
.n.s. The act of 


Pada Mb Ra a ss gg 
lanl: Fr. ] ag flex- 


Viton 


lacing or tarnti . Hoa 

UBPLES, sp $05. a. a. 
Yb Bacon. Yielding ; 3 Soft ; not obstinate, 
Fisuery Swraing 5 bending. Addison, 


which makes 
To SU’PPLE, sip’-pl. v. a, ‘o make pliant ; to make 
soft; to make ible. 7’ . To m com- 


liant 
, sip/-pl. ». n. To grow soft ; to grow 


tigi? 
str (PPLELY®, sip’-pl-lé. ad, Sofily ; mildly ; pliant- 


olgrave. 
SUPPLEMENT stip/-plé-mént. n. s. wey vie 
mentum, Lat.) Wis Sihed to Fons thi whieh its 
are supplied. Hooker. Store ; supply. 


Chapman 
SUPPLEMENTAL «bez many 
SUPPLEME 


Y, sip-p plé-mént’-4-ré. inion. dition- 
al; sacha may spy place of what is lést or 


SUPPLENESS, sip sip’-pl-nés. n. s. [souplesse, Fr.) 


Plia tness ; flexibilit readiness to take any form. 
Hawn. Readiness v compliance y fariity, Fess. 


tir-. 532. suppleo, 
au t. Prout | Re Mle deaticoes tein 
dint a0: sitppletorium , 
Lat. ETORY, spit. [empleo 


st) PPLETORY, 


SUP 





SUP 





(CF 559.—Fite, fair, fall, fAt;—mé, mat ;—plne, pin ;— 


ag or ‘AL*, sdp-pll’-Al. 2.s. The act of supplying. 


SUPPLY’ ANCE?, siip-pli’-Anse. n. 5 Continuance. 
Shakspe: are, 
SU’ PPLIANTS, sip’ ~plé-Ant. a. [Fr.] Entreating 5 
beseeching; precatory ; submissive. Sh re. 
SU'PPLIANT, sa 'pfe-Ant, n. s. An humble peti- 
tioner ; one who egs submissively. Shuakspeare. 
SU'PPLIANTLY*, sdp’-plé-Ant-lé: ad. In a submis- 
sive manner. The Student, val, i. 

SU/PPLICANT, sap’-ple-kfnt. n. s. 
Lat.] One that entreats or implores with great 
submission; an humble petitioner. Hooker. 

SU'PPLICANT®, sip -plé-kant, a. Entreating ; sub- 
missively ope . Bp. Bull 

To SU’PPI. ICATE , stip’=p lé-kate. vn. [supplier 
Fe. 3 supplico, Lat. 1 
petition submissively and humbly. 

SUPPLICA’TION, séip-plé-ki’- wane 4 &. 
tition humbly delivered s entrea a Sh 
tionary worship; the adoration of a 
petitioner. Eph. vi. 

ov beg tag SATORY*, sitp’-plé-ka-tdr-é. a. Petitiona- | 

Bp, Hall. 

st’ PPI. TERS, siip-pll’-fr. n. s. One who supplies ; 
ove who makes up for an omission. Stackhouse. 

To SUPPLY’ §, sip-pll’. v.0. [suppleo, Lat. 5 88 
e*, Fr.] To fill upas ay ashore happen. s 


{Fr. 


+3 


ser. To give semething wanted ; to yield; to y af. 
ford. Bacon, To relieve with something wanted. 
Shak, "To serve instead of. Waller. 


ve or 
bring, whether good or bad. Prior. Te fl any 
room inade vacant. Milton. To cdl ll to 
furnish. Driden, 

SUPPLY’, siip-pli’. n.s. Relief of want; cure of de- 
ficieney. 2 Cor. viii. 

SUPPLY’MENT*, sdp- pli’-mént. n.s. Prevention of 
deficiency. Siakspeare. Ob. T. 

To SUPPORT §, sdp-port’. v. a. (supporter, Fr. ; 
supporture, mp To sustain ; to prop; to bear up. 
Wilton. To endure any thing nful without be- 
ing overcoine. Millon. 'To endure ; to bear. Dry- 
Zen. ‘To sustain; to keep from fainting. Milton. 

SUPPORT, sip-port’. n. s. [Fr.] Act or power of 
staining. Locke. Prop; sustaining power. Ne- 
cessaries of life. Shenstone. Maintenance ; supply. 


Blackstone, 
SUPPO'/RTABLE, sdp- “rk -A-b). a. [Fr.] Tolera- 


ble ; ; to be endured. Shakspeare 
SUPPO'RTABLENESS, sdp-p ‘A-bl-nés. n. s, 
The state of beinz tolerable. mmond. 


SUPPO'RTANCE, sip-port’-Anse. 

ero \'TION, ae ta’-shan. 
rport. Shaksp 

SUI 


tenunce } 


. Sak. 
sei up from falling. Bacon. Sustaiver ; com- 
forier. South. Maintainer; defender. Wolfor.— 
Supporters {In heraldry. 
sometimes of human 
arms. Cainden, 
SUPPO/RTFUL*, aay t'-fal. a. ea with 
sypport. Mirror for " iroistrates. Ob. 
SUPFORTMENT®, siip-port -mént, n. 
Wotton, Ob. T. 
SUPPO'SABLE, sdp-pd’-24-bl. 405. a. That may be |! i 
seppe posed. Hammond, 
SUPPO'BAL, sfp-pd’-zil. 88. n. s. Position without | 
proof; imagination ; belief. Shakspewre. 
TeSUBPOSES:, siip-pdze’. v. «. [supposer, Fr. ; supe | 
ono, Lat.) To lay down without proof; to advance | 
xy Way oO argument or iHustration without maine | 
taining the truth of the position. Wilkins. ‘To ad-| 
mit without proof, Tillotson. ‘To imagine ; to be- 
lieve without examination. 2 Sum. xiii. Torequire | 
as previous. Hale. ‘Yo make reasonably supposed. } 
Female Quivrote. To put one thing by fraud in we | 


‘i Sppport. 


place of another, i 


SUPPOSE, sfip-pdze’. 
withont proof; page vga conceit. Shakspeare. 
SUPPO'SER, sdip-pd'-zar, 1%, n.s. One that snp- 
poses. Siakspeare. 


To implore a spas to et 


supplicant or SUI 


n.s. Maine || 





O/RTER, "otin-pirt ‘dr. 98, n, s. One that sup. |! 
Prop ; that by which any thing is | SUPRA, =e [Lat.,] in composition, signifies 


} Figures of beasts, birds, || SUPRALA’ PSARY, 
reings, which support the 


n.s. Supposition ; position |! SUPR 


tt 
il est 3 most excelle 


SUPPOSI'TION, sip-pd-zish’-éin. n.s. [Fri] Posi- 
| tion laid down; hypothesis; imagination yet un- 


roved, Shak, 
Poon ry) ‘, siip-pd-zish’-dn-al. a. Hypo- 
SUPPOSTTT TI IOUS, sip-piz--tish’-ds, sae ag 
re : v2-@-tish’-Qs, a. 
itus, supposititius, tay genuine ; 
trick into the place or character belonging to Ae 
ya — Supposed; imaginary ; not real, 


eet aed | SUPPOSITI TIOUSLY*, sti — ad, 


Ry supposition. Sir 7. Her 
SUPPOSITI’TIOUSNESS, sip-p-bb ds-nés, 
mn. s. State of being counterfeit. 
SUPPO'SITIVE®, sdp-pdz'-zé-tiv. a. Supposed ; in- 
cluding a su ition. Chillingworth. 

SITI Ves, ee — liv. 2. s. What im 
ies supposition : as, if. Hi 
siprositiy fELY, sép-pia'ab zb-tiv-le. ad. se 

ition. Hammond 


O/SITORY, sdp-pdz/-24-18r-4. n.s. 

toire, Fr. ; ORY, vip-pte' Lat.) A kind! of ‘aot solid 

elyster. Arbuthnot. 

To SUPPRE'SS§, sdp-prés’. v.a. [supprimo, sup- 
pressus, Lat.] To crush; to overpower; to over- 
whelm ; to subdne ; to reduce from any state of ac- 
tivity or commotion. Shak. To conceal ; not to 
tell ; not to revert Milton. To keep in; not to let 


out. Shak F 
publi 


| SUPPRE’SSI ION, shp-présh’-an. n. s. 
prissio, Pans The act of suppressing. Not 

ae 
erarpewerng 5 concealing ; keeping in. rk, 


t 
| cation. 

SUPPRE SCIVE®, siip-prés’-siv. a. Sup 
SUPPRE'SSOR, sip-prés’-str. 166. n.s. One that 
resses, crus are concn Sherwood. 

} 





To > SL PPUR ATE §, 


-pb-rhte. ©. a. [pus, puris, 
ye ; ee pga Fr.] ° 


generate pus or matter 


cm 


sh >SUPPURATE, sip’-pt-rate. ».n. To grow to 
SU "PPURA‘TION, siip-pd-ra/-shin. n. s, [Fr.] The 


Ligh or change of the matter of a tumour into 
ise ‘he matter suppurated. South. 
SU ‘PPURATIVE, sip’-pi-ra-tiv. 512. a. grt 


s S'PPUR ATIVES, siip’-pd-ri-tlv. n. s. A suppurat- 
ing medicine, Wiseman. 

UTA‘TION, sip- pu-ta/-shin. ns. [Fr.; sup- 
puto, Lat.) Reckoning ; account; calculation ; 
compniation. Holder. 

To SUPPU'TE, sdp-pite’. v. a. [supputo, Lat.] To 


reckon; to calculate. 


tif, hae Digestive ; generating matter. 


SU 








ahore or befo 
'SUPRALAPS SA/RIAN, sti-prii-lp-sa’-ré-An. 
si-pri-li ~sar-€, 
[supra and /apsus, | ‘at Antecedent to tae alt of 
man. 
| SUPRALAPSA/RIAN®, sit-pré-lip-ah/ré-An. Rn. 5. 
| One who maintains the supralapsarian doctrine : 
viz. that God does only consider his own glory in 
all that he docs: and that whatever is done arises, 
#s from its first cause. from the decree of God ; 
| that, in this decree, God intended to make the 
| world, to put « race of men in it, to constitute them 
i cinder Adam as their fountain and head ; that he 
decreed Adam's sin, the lapse of his posterity, and 
Chrisvs death, &e. Brrnet. 
'SUPRAMU'NDANE®, sh-pra-mén’-dane. a. [supra 
| and meendane.} Above the world. Hallyrwell. 
'SUPRAVU'LGAR, si-pri-vil-gar. a. Above the 
'  yulgar. Collier. 
SUPRE MACY, sh-prém’-a-sé. 511. [See Primacy.]} 
n.s. Highest place ; on authority ; state of be- — 


Hy a: pera réme’, [ Lat.) Hi 

$, su- a. remus, 1. i 
est in dignity ; highest 3 in saoniey used onload ie 
imtellectsa! or political elevation. doer, a 
ent. Dry , 


‘ 


SUR SUR 


or 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdiind ;—thin, THIs. 


SUPREMELY, si-préme’-i¢. ad. In the highest de-|; port. Milton. Evidence ; ratification ; confirma- 
ie ope. . | tion. Shik. Security against loss or damage ; se- 
SUR, sar, [Fr.,] in composition, means upon or orer || curity for payment. Shak, Hostage ; bondsman ; 
and above. |} one that gives security for another; one that is 

» SURADDI'TION, sar-fd-dish’-dn. 2. s. Something || | bound for another. Gen. xliii. 


added to the name. Shakspeare. || SURF, sérf. n.s. [probably from the Fr. surflot.] 
SU’RAL, sd/-ral. 88. a. [sura, Lat.) Being in the | The swell or dashing of the sea that beats against 
calf of the leg. Wiseman. |. rocks or the shore, Falconer. 
SU’RANCE, shty-rinse. 454. n. s. [from sure.] War- | SURFACE, siir’-fas. 91. n. s. _ Fr.) Superfi- 
rant; security; assurance. Shakspeare. || cies; outside ; superfice. Fotherby. 
SU‘RBASE 9*, sdr’-base. n.s. [sur and bese.] A | To SURFEIT'S, str’-f ft, 255. v.a. [sur and faire, 


kind of skirt, border, or moulding, above the base. Fr.} To feed with meat or drink to satiety and 
Pennant. _ || sickness; to cram over-much. Shakspeare. 
SURBA‘SED*, sdir-baste’. a. [surbasse, Fr.] Having || To SU'RFEIT, sdr’-fit. v.n. To be fed to satiety 
a surbase or moulding. Gray. and sickness. Slutk: : 
To SURBA‘TE 4, sdr-bate’. v. a. [solhutir, Fr.] To | SU'RFEIT, sdr’-fit. 2. s, Sickness or satiety caused 
bruise and batter the feet with travel ; to harass;|| by over-fulness. Shakspeare. 
to fatigue. Clarendon. (SU’RFEITER, sir’-fit-dr. 98. n. s. One who riots; 
SU/RBEAT*, sdr’-béte. or participle passive of | a glutton. Shakspeare. 
SURBE'T, sdr-bév. surbeat, which Spenser | SURFEITING®, sfr’-fit-Ing. n. s. The act of feed- 
and Hall have used for surbate. Spenser. Bp. Hall..| ing with meat or drink to satiety and sickuess. Da- 
To SURCEA‘SE 4, sdr-sése’. v.n. [sur and cesser,|| _ vies. 
Fr. ; cesso, Lat.) To be at an end; to gr; on SU RFEITWATER, sér’-flt-wa-iir. 2. s. Water 
scease; to be no longer in use or being. |, _ that cures surfeits. Locke. . 
To leave off; to practise no longer; to refrain! SURGE, sdrje. n. s. [swrx0, Lat.] A swelling sea ; 
finally. Hooker. || wave rolling above the general surface of the wa 
To SURCEA’SE, siir-sése’. v. a. To stop; to put to!| ter; billow; wave. Spenser. 
an end. ~ et || To SURGE, stirje. vr. n. To swell; to rise high 
SURCEA‘SE, sir-stse’. 227. n. s. Cessation; stop.|| Spenser. 
Hooker. || SU’ RGELESS®, stirje’-lés, a. Without surges ; calm 
To SURCHA’/RGES§, sir-tsharje’. v.a. (surcharger,|| Mirror for Magistrates. 
Fr.) To overload ; to overburthen, Spenser. | SURGEON §,  stir’-jfin. 259. n.«. [corrupted from 
BURCHA’RGE, siir-tsharje’. n. s. (tr.] Burthen | chirurgeon ; surgien, old Fr.] Oue who cures by 
added to burthen ; overburthen ; more thau can be |} manual operation; one whose duty is to act in ex- 





well borne. Bacon. 5 ' || ternal maladies by the direction of the physician. 
SURCHA’‘RGER, sir-tshir’jar. 98. n. s. One that || Sidney. 
overburthens. SU/RGEONRY. sar’.jain-ré. ) n.s. The act of cur- 
SURCI'NGLE 4, sdr’-sing-gl. 405. n.s. (sur and || SURGERY, sar’-jér-é. § ing by manual op- 
cingulum, Lat.) A girth with which the burthen is!) eration. Spenser. 
bound upon a horse. The girdle of a cassock. || SU'RGICAL*, sdr’jé-kal. a. Pertaining to the art 
Marvel. | and skill of a surgeon ; chirurgical. 
SURCINGLED*, sir-sing’-gld. a. Girt. By. Fall.|| SU'RGY, sdr’-jé. a. Rising in billows. Pope. 
“BU‘/RCLE, sark’-kl. 405. n. s. [surculus, Lat.) A || SU'RLILY, sdr’-lé-Ié. ad. In a surly manner. J'he 
shoot; a twig; a sucker. Brown. Student, vol. ii. 
SU/RCOAT,  sir’-kéte. n. s. [surcot, old Fr.] A || SU’RLINESS, sfir’-Id-nés. n. s. Gloomy moroseness ; 
short coat worn over the rest of the dress. Camden.|| sour anger. Milton. 
SU’RCREW*, sar’-krdd. n. s. [sur and crew. Aug. SU’RLING, sirl’-tng. n. s. A sour, morose fellow. 
mentation ; additional collection. Wotton. Oh. T'.|| Camden. Ob. J. 
To SURCULATES*, sir’-kirlite. v. a. [sureuio, || SURLY§, sir-Ié. a. [pup, Sax.; sural, old Fr.) 
Lat.] To prune; to cut off young shoots. Cuck-|| Gloomily morose; rough; uncivil ; sour ; silently 





eram, angry. Shakspeare. . 
SURCULA‘TION®*, sdr-kii-la/-shém. n.s. The act SURMISAL*. sir-ml-zAl. n.s. Imperfect notion ; 
of pruning. Sir 7'. Brown surmise. Milton. 


SURD5,sard. a. [surdus, Lat.; sourd, Fr.] Deaf;|| To SU'RMISE$, siir-mize’. v. a. [surmise, Fr.] To 
wanting the sense of hearing. Brown. Unheard;)| suspect; to imagine imperfectly ; to imagine with- 

mot perceived by the ear. Not expressed by any;| out certain knowledge. Hooker. 
term. SURMISE, sar-mize’. n. s. [surmise, Fr.] Imperfect 

SU‘RDITY, sdr’-dé-té. ns. [from surd.] Deafness. || notion; suspicion; imagination not supported by 

* Cockeram, knowledge. Hooker. . 

SURDNU'MBER, sird-ndm/-bar. n. s. That is in-| SURMI'SER®, sdr-ml’-zar. n. s. One who surmises. 
commensurate with unity. .| _Lirely Oracles. 

SURE 4, share. 454, 455. a. [seur, old Fr.] Certain ;/| Jo SURMOUNT'S, sdr-méant’. v. a. [surmonter, 
unfailing ; infallible. Ps. xix, Certainly doomed.'| Fr.] To rise above. Raleigh. To conquer; to 
Locke, Confident ; undoubting ; certainly know-|| overcome. Hayward. To surpass; to exceed. 

amg. Shak. Safe; firm; certain; past doult or|| Milton. 
danger. Dan, iv. Firm; stable; steady ; not lia- |} SURMO/UNTABLE, sir-mdant’-4-bl. a. [stermont- 
ble to failure. Shak.—To be sure. Certainly. At-|| able, old Fr.] Conquerable ; superable. 
terbury. SURMOUNTER, sdr-méfinv-ir. n.s. One that 

SURE, shire. ad. [surement, Fr.] Certainly ; with-|| rises above another. 
out doubt ; doubtless. . || SURMO/UNTING, sdr-médnt’-ing. n. s. The act 

SUREFOOTED, shiire-fat/-ad. a. [sure and foot.]|| of ting uppermos. 

Treading firmly ; not stumbling. Herbert. || SURMULLET, sir’-mal-lét, 2.s. A sort of fish. 

SURELY, shire’-lé, ad. Certainly ; undoubtedly s|| Ainsworth. 
without doubt. Genesis. Firmly } without hazard. || SURNAMES, sir’-name. 492. n. s. [swrnom, Fr] 

* The name of the family ; the name which one has 

SW‘RENESS, shire’-nés. n. s. Certainty. Cowley.|) over and above the Christian name. Spenser. An 

SU‘RETISHIP, shire’-t¢-ship. n.s. The office of'a'| appellation added to the original name. Shak, 
surety or bondsman ; the act of being bound for an-|| Zo SURNA/ME, siir-ndme’. v. a. ‘[surnommer, Fr] 
: “other. Donne. || ‘To name by an appellation added to the origina 

~ SURETY §, shtre’-t¢. [See Nicety.] 2.3. [sure¢,| name. Isaiah, xliv. 

2 °Fr.] Certainty ; indubitableness. Gen. xv. Secu- || To SURPA‘SS §, sdir-pas’. v. a. [surpasser, Fr.] To 

 fity ; safety. Sidney. Foundation of stability ; sup-!| excel ; to exceed ; to ae in excellence. Shak. 





= ‘ 


SUR SUS 


(i 659.—Fite. far, fll, ft ;—mée, mét ;—plae, pla;— 


SURPA/SSABLE, sfr-ps‘-si-bl. a. That may be || To SURVE'NE, sir-véne’. v. a. [survenir, Fr.J 
SURPA'SSING, sheephs-alag. part. a. Excellent in|] TV SURVEY} ober o. a. [arrevin, old Fr 
f a. t in f -va’', v. a. [surveoir, ‘ 
ta SSNGL overlook ; to Cee coairine Yeo) st aa 
SUR A’ GLY, stir-pas’-sing-lé. ad. “oe = higher Place, Milton. fade sha gs 


T exam T 
SURPLICES E$, sbrpils 140. n. Pek a so, ea 4 


oe 5 superpellicium, Lat Lat.] The oF pe garb. re ich 


the clergy wear in their acts of ministration. 








rs and estimate aren % or a di 
SU'RVEY, sir-vi', or sir'-vh. (shr-vie J 
ton and Knight.} n. 8, View; sy Jin Fl 
Shakspeare. || Superintendence. Mensuration. 
pre ea cr ng ll , sar’-plis-ftez. m. s. Fees paid | 





for occasional duties. Warton. Ky This + spate: ee these hae’ fi Airs 
; accent 1- 
SU hg , sdr’-plist. a. Wearing a surplice. | lable, ike Ue verb but sine Soh — on the » wth td 
the way, a very a desire of regulat 
SURPLUS, sir-plas. ' ery laudal of aalallan 8 
SU‘RPLUSAGE, sir-plas-idje. 90. mg, ener || proving car fanguege bee orven te ee 


merar Je in the | age b thie ‘bh " produced 

rule in t ; t this bas . 
eo seer } A supernumerary Peper 3]! anomaly in provunciation, for which, fam epision 
SURPRI/SAL, str-pe¥ zal. 88. mane 2. (swprice Fr] the accentual distinction of the nounand does not 


SURPRISE, sta Bias | ke rasta! cara i rade a 


ing unawares ; the state of bei perm ame. ounced like ey in barley, attorney, 
Wotton. A dish posts has nothing in it, King. Notwithstanding, refore, this necentum has num- 
Sudden confusion or perplexity. bers to support it, I think it but a shortsighted 

70 SURPRISE §, sfr- aol. 5 a, [surpris, Fr.;|| “dation, and not worth adopting. All our 
from ont To take unawares ; to fall upon ronounce the verb with the accent on 






enex ‘ ‘To astonish by something jensing, who accents the first. Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Nares, Dr. Ash, Perry, and 
ee To confuse or perplex by |) ‘Poad) accent the first syllable et the hee: 


Joh lle 
SURPRI SING," sir. pe-aing. 310, part. a eR i sy mathe hag ps Mego arte h pone ‘ 
or concern, Ad-|! Barclay has not inserted it.  W. “ ae 


Sao 
oe INGLY, sdiroprl-zing-It. ad. To » de- || SURVEYAL®, str-vi/-Al, n. s. rons 
~ that raises wonder 3 i in a manner that raises 


fon Aitiaen, | SURVE’YOR, sfir-vi/-tr, 166. ». s. int ee 
sURQUEDRY, , Sdr’-kwé-dré. n. s. (sur and cvider, one an ple? a  superiniend others. Shak, 
Se ee Cn) eee SUIVE VORSHIP, sieves ne &. ‘The of 


Ob. Ji 
SURREBU'TTER, sdr-ré-bat’-tdr. n. s. [In law. fice of a 
_  A-second rebutier ; answer to a rebutier, t J To SURVY TEW, si sfir-vi'. v, a. [surveoir, old Fr.] To 
SURREJOVNDER, sir-ré-jdin/-dir. m. 5. [surre-|| overlook ; 10 have in view} to survey. . - 
joindre, Fr.) [In law.) A second defence of the 


Jaintiff’s aetion, opposite to the rejoinder of the SURVIEW®, sfr-vi’. n. s. Survey, Aiiderieg 
triplicatio, Bai- ||, Ob. 


ant, which the civilians call T. SURVISE* teculee’, nd fea el Fe 
To SURRENDER §, sdrorén/-ddr, 1.0, fold Pr | To look over. 3B. Jonson 


SURVI'VAL®, siir- nore ty 
2 gil cet to er up. Hooker. To deli | SuRV VANCE Ee, sa ne f | Sener 
‘. erSURRE ree Slane ee * To > SORVIVE| sir-vive'. r. n, 
SURRENDER, stterdn‘addr. 88. 2m.2, The act of sureicre, Fv ] To live after the 
SURRE/NDRY, ‘dre. ; yielding. Mil- Shak. To ire afier any thing. Spenser. 'T 

ton. Tho ait ¢( resigning: or gining opie ancther. main alive, Pi 


‘ope. 
To SURVIVE, sar-vive’. ».a. ‘To ou ee 


SURRE'PTION, sir-rép/-shiin. nm. s. [surreptus, || SURVIVER, or SURVI'VOR®, 
Lat.} Act of obiaining or surreptitiously. 6 onyi renee outlives another. Brown. as 
te on, Hammond. 5 grrered SURVI Abn aE tn 
SURREPTTTIOUS stir-rép-tish’-as. surrep- another. Ay/liffe 
tittus, Lat. Dose by aleslih por ny “2 siscePrint LAITY rokry ts. ns. Qual 
fra prea fren Brown. of admittin 


su CE/PTIBL 
SURRE TETIOUSLY, bate ax, Dy | SUBCETI rife aaa 
freGHBOGATE SeATER, cok sr bgt v. a, [surrogo,|, to admit. 
tat) To put in the place of another. Proceed. |) py Dr, Johnson says, Prior hins has stosiind Vite aiiiealies 
Mt 


operly on the first syllable. ‘To w « ntior 
ROGA ardoghte. 91. n. §. ‘ re Se ea hols ak tee ; 


aad a tec the depaty of an ec- ly #-pinpod the accantae Shp Seta 
rT 





it 


















ih 


Const Canons M rey rhape h Le 
SURROGA oye ore n. 8. [surroga- ned toanawer. I it io pl a is on 
, Lat.) The act of patting in ‘place. || Pits accented this word Hke Jolson? Noe 


indeed, 

Milton, eae ceptive ; and, if usage alone is pI 
str i be 
ee ee mis: dineleeed The on the first an 


kangen eermrenstaay ember bet: ete eri be 
RSO'LID Problem. ns. : Ficat||.., eee ee aretoa 


oppose 
, section. fo of comparable, 
sinners ae ea A large coat hich ts, that, whand 


woru over all the rest. of these words, they 


SUS 


SWA 


—nd, méve, ndr,_ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 


rapa. compared, admired, and accepted ; but when 
accent is on tlie first, they s pe an gn a poo or wor- 

thins wa at being compared, nd accepted. 
* Thus,” says he,“one thing is iierally comparable 
Salt Reuter, if it can be com red with it, t b not 
Gomparadle, that is, fit to be compared to it; 

le by 4 man, that is far from 
iples of the English 
s the best reason I 


ing may be acc 
+ A 44 to him.”"— ee 
, vo! e169. This 
ever yet heard for this high accentuation; bat how || 
such a difference of promunsid@icn tonds to perplex and 
the meaning, may be seen under the word | 
WL: nor does the word in question seem susceptible 
of such a difference in the sense from a different ac- |: 
Centvation, When pocts ure on the rack for a word |_B 


oes 


of a certain length and a certain accent, it is charity to 
make allowances for their necessities; but no quarter 
should be given to coxcombs in prose, who have no bet- 
ter plea for a novelty of pronunciation, than a fop has 
for aoe O the = in the fashion, however ridiculous || 


SUSCE PIYBLENESS, sle-sip/-th-binls, 2,2. 

SUSCE PTION, asd i,m.» (rwceptu, La 
Act of B, 

haat 157. a. Capable to ad- 

ies moat iv'-4-+0. n. 8. Copan. (SUE 
































Sse pe he ey n. s. Reception ; 
Ba aa n. 8. [suscipiens, 


§, sis-si 
SERS toler toon) ove thet admits or receives. 


T., rey waar ph tet. ¢ Receiving ; ad- 


TUSUSCITATE §, stis’-sd-thte, 91. v. a. [susciter, 
] To rouse; to excite. 


ate Lat. Sir T. |; 
A’TION, Sy sg ns. eee E 





ov, bat} To} 1 a A ee i 


not known. arn aaa aa smog 
ea prot Locke. To hold i) 


ECT, sas-pakt’. v. n. To imagine guilt. 
E’CT, she-pBkt’. part. a re, Fr.] Doubt- 
SUSPECT sts cion ; imagination 
scent, Say peel a. That may be 
E/CTEDLY*, stis-pak’-t&d-lé. ad. So as to be 

80 as to excite sus Bp. Taylor. 
Itd-nbs. mn. 2. 5 State 

doubted. 


DNESS* 
Ei ccmamets baw er being Dr. 


ge Tage. 





Shree Spend for atime. 
fee 3,10 hinder from 
eep undetermined. Locke. - 
tie from the.execution of an office or 


= 
enic nT) 
; . 
‘ 


5 mone Stop i he 
aes judgement, Locke. in t 
. of 
SE stetpdse’ roe Lat.) Held 





pe peeing: Se. Held in doubt; held 

mo ep looker 

SUSP ‘NSION, shs-pén’-shdn. n.s. [Fr.] Act - 
making to hang on any thing. Pearson. Act of 
making to depeud on any thi Act of delaying. 
Waller. Act of withholding or balancing the judge- 
ment, Brown. Interruption; temporary cessation. 
Clarendon. Temporary oe of an office ; as, 
The clerk incurred suspension 

| SUSPE'NSIVE, sis-pén’-slv. a. Doubtful. Beaum. 

SUSPE/NSORY, siis-péu’-siir-t. 512, [See Domes- 
TICK.] a, [suspensoire, Fr, ; suspensus, Lat.) Sus- 
pending 5 ; ms. "% iy wav to that ibe whieh which a ‘thing hangs. 


SU’SPICABLE®, af ké-bl. a. r, Lat. 
That m fy pe to ervey More 
SUSPICION) stench: 4s-pish/-dn. n. s. [Fr.5 
Lat.) The er soni ; imagination of some- 


thing ill without proof, 
SUSPICIOUS rt ere 314, a. [suspiciosus 
Lat.} Inclined to inclined to imagine ill 
without proof. South. Souths dnckeneingtpepicion or fear. 


av Liable to suspicion ; giving reason to ima- 
sUsPrclousty, steph, ad, With ump 
sUSPI'CIOUSNESS, "abepieh’-e-ale’. n. s. Ten- 


dene Sidney. 
| SUSPPRAL®. sts, sis-pl-ril. ‘ms. A spring of water 


under ground towards a conduit or cistern; 

usr 8 TON, se ap al or Tpnigect c [oampenite, 
_n. 8 

Lat.) ysis act ne or fencbing the breath 

ToS wig red § }, sts-plre’ Plage oe may ory 


'SUSPiRED®, leat. part a. Wished for; de- 
sired e oer 2 Wotton. 
/Tos i earn sds-tine’. v. a. [soustenir, Fr 


tineo, ye T her to 
To su A ; keep fom ie hare 
Holder. To maimates keep. To help ; Pp; 
to relieve ; to assist. Shak. gg) 
den. To bear without yielding. 
; to bear as inflicted. 
page i n.s. What sustains or sup- 
SUSTAINABLE, wet Sbe-ti/nb-bl. a [soustenable. Fr.] 
at 
SUSTA'INER, sde-th'-ndr, 98. n, s. One that prope 
one that’ supports. More. One that suffers; Saat 
Bik va gg n. 8. Pa Seth, pacomer 
TT ites viewals. 7. 
Pi CLE®, Ti tn ns [sustenta- 


=a. at het oe Pl n. 8. [Fr.; 


UTE, Sort. 
SU’TILE*, ‘stv-til. a, [sutilis, Lat.) Done by stitch- 


Boneell, 
leche sdt’-lir. 98. n. s. [soeteler, Dutch ; sud- 
ler, Germ.] A man that sells provisions and and liquor 


SU'TURATED®, hy-tehd-rh-idd. a: [outura, Let: 
Stitched or knit . Smith. | J 


SU’/TUR E, sii-tshire, 463. n. a ching ara 
A tanner of se se 
stitchi 
se Site cronkten an, suas > aap 


fe Se sutures, 
SWABS, orbb, 80. ns [swabb, Swed.} A kind of 
floors. 
To SWAB, sab, pa { Sax} ‘To clean 
Shelvock. 


sed chiefly at 
SWA'BBER, sw6b’-bar. 98. n. $. {Dutch} A A sweep- 
er of the deck. aes 


SWA SWA 


> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mé& ;—plne, pin j— 
SWAD*#, swéd. n. s. [ppeSan, Sax.) a. | unelean creatures ; but it was consecrated to Apok 
. Jonson. 


Cotgrare. A squab, or short, fat n. lo, the god of musick, because it was said to si 
To SWADDL §, swhd’-dl. mee {rpeSan, ; 


melodiously when it was near tate a trad 
Sax.] To swathe; to bind in clothes: generally . Cal 


tion, generally received, but fabulous met, 
used of binding new-born children. Bp. Taylor. || SWA'NSKIN, swoo’-skin. n.s. A kind of soft flan 
To beat; to cudgel. Sir J. Harington. nel, imitating for warmth the down of a swan. ).. 
SWA’DDLE, swéd/-dl, 405. n. s. [ppesil, Sax.}|| To SWAP $*, swdp. 85. 0. a. [swcipa, Teel; rpapan, 
Clothes bound round the body, Addison, Sax.] To strike with a long or sweeping stroke ; to 
SWA‘DDLINGBAND, swéd’-ling-bind. strike against ; to throw violently. Chaucer, 
n. $ 











SW A/DDLINGCLOTH, sw6d’-ling-kléth. To SWAP*, swép. v.n. To fall down. Chaucer. To 
SW A/DDLINGCLOUT, swad’-ling-kldat. j ply the wings with noise ; to strike the air. More. 
Cloth wrapped round a new-born child. Spenser. | SWAP*,swOp, n. s. A blow; a stroke. Beaumont 
To SWAG} swig. 85. v.n. [pisan, Sax. ; sweigia,|) and Fletcher. 
Icel.] ‘T'o sink down by its weight; to hang heavy. | SWAP, swdp. ad. Hastily; with hasty violence: as, 
Wotton. | He did it swap: a low word, 
SWA’GBELLIED*, sw&g’-bél-lid. a. Having a}! 7’ SWAP, swép. v.a. 'To exchange. See To Swor. 
large belly. Shakspeare. ‘ |SWARD §, swird. x. s. (sward, Swed.; ppeand 
To SWAGE$, swaije. v.a. [from assuage] To}, 
ease ; to soflen; to mitigate; to appease ; to quiel. 
Milton. . 
To SWAGE*, swaje. v. n. Toabate. Barret. ToSWA RD, swird. v. n. To breed a green turf. 
To SW A‘GGER $, swag’-gar. 98. v.n. [swadderen,|| Mortimer. : 
Dutch ; ypenan. st | ‘o bluster; to bully; to || SWARE, sware. The preterit of swear. 
be turbulently and tamultuously proud and insolent. || SWARM $, swarm. 85. n.s. [pyeapm, Sax.; swerm, 
sapere Dutch ; swaern, Swed.] A great body or number 
SWA‘GGERER, swig’-gir-fr. 383. n.s. A blus- |} of bees or other small animals, icularly those 
terer; a bully ; a turbulent, noisy fellow. Shak. bees that migrate from the hive. Dryden. tul- 
SW A’GGY, swig’/-g¢. 383. a. [from swag.] De- | titude ; a crowd. Shakspeare. at 
bay by its weight. Brown. To SWARM, swarm. v. 2. [ppeapman, Sax. ; swer- 
SWAIN §, swane. 0, 383. n.s. [ppemn, Sax. and || men, Duteb.} To rise_as Ue in a body and quit 
Runick ; swen, Su. Goth. ; swaina, Lappon. ; ppan, the hive. Dryden. To appear in multitudes ; to 
pas A young man. Spenser. A couutry servant}! crowd; to throng. Shak. T'o be crowded; to be 


Sax.] The skin of bacon. Brewer. The surface of 


the ground; whence green sward, or green sword, 
A. Phili F sf : 





' 


— oyed in husbandry. Shak. A pastoral youth. || daily ject thronged, Spenser. To breed mul- 
‘ope. titudes, Afilton. : 
SWA/INISH*, swa’-nish. a. Rustick ; ignorant. Mil-|! To SWARM#, swirm, v. a. To press close together, 
ton si | _as bees in swarming ; to eons: Sackville : 
; sins ; . rile. 
SWA‘INMOTE, swane’-mdte, ns. [stouinmotus, || SWART §, swirt. a. [swarts, Goth.; ppeart, 
law Lat. from ypan, Sax.) A court touching mat-| SWARTH 9, swarth.§ Sax. ; swart, Dutch] Black; 
— of the forest, 7 t by the charter of the forest}; darkly a tawny. Spenser. Gloomy; malig- 
thrice in the year. Cowel. ' nant. Milton, . nm 
To ithe Soy e. 0. n. To walk proudly : in our || Zo SWART, swart. v. a. To blacken; to dusk, 
northern dialect for sweep. Brown, 
To SWALE, swale. dv. . [ppelan, Sax.] To'| SWARTHS, swarth. n.s. A row of grass or Corn 
To SWEAL, swéle. 227. § waste or blaze away 5| cut down by the mower: a different spelling of 
To SWALE®, wile. ¢0., To consoune | SWARTH® or SWAIRTH®, swarth: ns” [per- 
T'o {*, swale. c. a. To consume ; to waste. | TA *, or SW: , swarth. n. s. [pe 
a . , ‘| haps from ppeant, Sax.) The apparition of a 
» SWA'LLET, swl’-lét. n. 8. [swad/, Swed.] Among |! son about to die, as pretended in parts of the aorth. 
the tin-miners, water breaking in upon the miners || Grose. th 
at their work. Bailey. || SWA‘/RTHILY, swar’-thé-lt. ad. Blackly; duskily; 
SWA’LLOW, swél’-16. 527. n. s. [rpalepe, Sax.;|}  tawnily, ape tase a sa 
swalu, Su. Goth.) A small bird of passage ; or, as | SWA/‘RTHINESS, swar’-thé-nés. n. §. Darkness 
igh a bird that lies hid and sleeps in the wiu- | | of — lexion 5 —— —.. uaa 
ter. Shakspeare. \SW2/RTHY, swa . a. Dark of complexion ; 
To SWA’/LLOW §, swAl’-ld. va. [ppelyan, Sax.;!! _ black ; dusky ; tawny. Roscommon. oid 
sielgen, Dutch.] To take down the throat.. Locke.) Tio SWA/RTHY*, swar’-thé. v. a. To blacken; to 
To receive without examination. Locke. Toen-|| make swarthy or dusky. Conley. ae 
gross; to appropriate, 2 Sem. ‘To absorb; to | SWA'RTINESS*, suai abs. fn s. Darkness of 
take in; to smk in any abyss; to engulf. 1 Cor. || SWA/RTNESS®, swart/-nés. colour ; duski- 
xv. To occupy. Locke. To seize and waste. |) ness. Sherwood. age ; abe 
— To engross; to eng. ze completely. pitt har pee Mabairefit oe % forsee dark. or 
ara, SKY 5 mings : te te 
SWA‘LLOW, swal’-ld. 85, n.¢. [seealge, Su. Goth.] | SWA'RTY®, swar-td. a. Swarthy : than which itis 
The throat; voracity. Sowh. A gulf; a Whirl- |, an older word. Burton. ating, 
1. Chaucer. To SWARVE®, swarv. v. n. To swerve : which see. 
s bard weg a AIL, swél/-ld-thle. mn. s. A species || wana fe c% ca 
of willow. Baron. SW ASH, swosh. n. s. gure, whose ci 
SWA‘LLOW WORT, sw6l’-l6-wiirt. ns. A plant. || is not round, but oval; and whose mouldings lie net 
SW AM, swam. [rpam, Sax.] The preterit of swim.|| ‘at right angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. 
SWAMP 6, swomp. 7. s. [swamms, Goth.; | Moxon. 
| 








+ 
Sax.; swamme, Dutch; svomp, Dan.; swamp,|| To SWASH4$, swish. v. n. [swetsen, Teut.] To 
Swed. A marsh; a bog; a fen. Goldsmith. make a great clatter or noise ; to make a show of 
To SWAMP*, swémp. v.a. To whelm or sink asin || valour; to vapour ; to bully : whence a swash-Laeck- 
a swamp. ler. Shakspeare. we teow 
SWA/MPY, sw6m’-pé. o. Boggy; feuny. Thomson. || SWASH, swésh. n.s. A blustering noise, in order 
SWAN}, swén. 85. n.s. [ppan, Sax.; svan, Dan.;'| to make a show of valour. The Three Ladies of 
swaen, Dutch.] A large water-fowl, that has a long | London. Impulse of water flowing with violence. 
neck, and is very white, excepting when it 1s|) Dict. . " 
young. Its legs and feet are biack, as is its bill,’ SWASH®, swésh. a. Soft, like fruit 1o@. ripe. 
which is like that of a goose. Sreans use wings | SWA‘SHY®, swash’. § Pegge. Ate Tne 
like sails, so that they are driven aloug in the wa- |, SWA/SHBUCKLER®, swésh-bak’-lér. nos, A Kind 
ter. The swan is reckoned by Moses among the, of sword-player ; a Prpgredecs | a bully. Milton. 








¢ 


* 


of sweat. Swift. Laborious; toilsome. Prior 


SWE SWE 


—nd, mdve, ndr, ndt;—tiibe, tb, bal) ;—ANl;—pddind j—thin, THis 


SWA/SHER, swésh’-dr. n. s. One who makes a} | pomp; to pass with an equal motion. Shak. To 
show of valour or force of arms. Shakspeare. | move with a long reach, Dryden, 
SWAT*, swat. SWEEP, sweep. x. s. ‘The act of sweeping. The 


SWATE®, swhte. § Pret: of To sweat. Chaucer. compass of any violent or continued motion. Vio- 
SWATCH, switsh. n. s. A swathe. Tusser. Ob. J. lent and general destruction. Graunt, Direction 
SWATH 6, swéth. n. s. [mvade, Duteh.] A vga of any motion not rectilinear. Sharp. 
grass or corn cut down by the mower, Jusser, A!| SWEE/PER, swe’-padr. xn. s. One that sweeps. 
continued quantity. Shak. (puede, pureSil, Sax.) || Barret. 


A band ; a fillet. Grew SW EE/PINGS, swéép -ingz. 410. . s. That which 

To SWATHE, swatue. 467. r. a. {rpedan, Sar.]|, is swept away. Swift. 

To bind, ~ teas with bands and rollers. To! aed EF/PNET, sweép’-nét. x. 3. A net that takes in 
confine. Bp. ty at compass. Camden, 

To SWAY $, oie v. a. —— Germ. ; sweigia, sW -E’/PSTAKE, swétp/-sthke. nos. [sweep and 
Icel.; swiga, Su. Goth.} To wave in the ‘hand ; to|| stake. ] Originally, perhaps, a game at cards; it is 
move or wield any thing massy : as, to sway the || now applied to the winner of the whole that is 
sceptre. Spenser.“ To bias ; to direct to either side. i staked or wageral, and is a common phrase at 
oe To nly to rule ; to overpower ; to influ- || _horse-races, usually called sweepstakes. ale ed 

| SWEEPY, sweep’-&, a. Passing with great 

To SWAY, = v.n.'To hang heavy; to be drawn|) and violence over a great compass at once. De. 


weight. Bacon. To have weight; to have in-|| den. Wavy. P Strutting ; drawn out. 
Roast! Hooker. To bear rule ; to govern. Shek. si ee —e 


den, 
tt rea to one side. SWEET §, swéet. 246. a. [ppete, Sax. ; soet, Duteh.] 
SWAY, swa. n. = The swing or sweep of a wea-|| Pleasing to any sense. Paus. Luscious to the 
<p Mili, 


thing moving with bulk and |) taste, Davies. Fragrant to the smell. Bacon. a 





Weight: } preponderation; cast of || odious to the ear. Ali/ton. Leautiful to the e 
Lon Milton. Power ; rule ; dominion. | Shak, Not salt. Bacon. Not sour. Bacon, Mild; 
, ; direction ; weight on one side. | soft; gentle. Shak. Grateful; pleasing. Chapman. 
x Not stale ; not stinking : as, That — is sweet. 
To AL. See To Swate. epee swétt. 2. s, Sweetness; somethin art 
|. cob sware. 240. v. n. ter. swore or ng. Shak. A word of eodeuruanl. ‘Sha 
Pass. sworn + jenaren, oth. ; ppepian, | serie Dryden. 
5 aweeren, Dutch. obtest some superiour || SV 'EETBREAD. swétt’-bréd. n.s. The pancreas 
3 to utter an oath. Numbers. ‘To deciareor|| of the calf. Harvey. 
_ promise upon oath, Genesis, To give evidence SWEETER, sweet’-bri-dr, on. s. A fragrant 
upon oath. Shak. To obtest the great name pro- Bacon. 


shra 
viel Tillotson. | SWEETBRO‘OM, swééi’-brddm. n.s. An herb. 
SWEAR. sware, 240. v. a. To put to an oath; Ainsworth. 
was een by an oath administered. Exod. xiii. To SWEESOSCELY » swétt-sis’4-lé. nis. A plant. 


oath : as, He swore treason against his r. 
igo. ‘o obtest by an oath, Shakspeare, SWEETCI'STUS*, swéét-sis’-tds. n.s. A shrub, 
“ARER, pen vt 98. n.s. A wretch who ob-!| called, also, grancistus, Mason, 
caer wantonly and profauely. Her To SWEE’TEN, swéét’-’n. 103. v. a. To make 


swect. Sidney. To make mild or kind. South. 
aWE! ARING®, sw&/-ring. n.s. The act of declar-!| To make less painful. Sidnev. To palliate ; to 


fe upon oath; the act or practice of using profane | reconcile. a To make grateful or pleas- 
A 


LS 





Jer. xuii. ing. B. Jonson. To soften ; to make delicate. 
T§, — it Es frpeau, Ges-5 swett, Su.|| — Dryde 
-; 24, He The matter evacuated at the || T'o SWEETEN, swétt’-t’n. vn. To grow sweet 
pores by ce or "boar: Bacon. Labour; wil ;|| Bacon. 

. 2 Mace. ii. Evaporation of moisture. || SWEE’TENER, swéet’-t'n-dr. n. s. One that fe) 


ates; one that represents things tenderly. 
Loe bp hg vn. pret. “7 or swate, sivet, 


| That which contemperates acrimony. Temple. 
eeeted ; partic pass. sweaten. [ppevan, ’Sax.j || | SWEETHEART, swétt’-bart. n.s. A lover or mis- 
moist on the ly with heat or labour. Shak. 
To wil; to labour; to drudge. Millon. ‘To emit 


tress. or: gpa 
| SWEE "TING, swéev’Ing. 410. n.s. A sweet, luscious 
"moisture, Bacon. apple Ascham. A word of endearment. ‘Shak. 
To SWEAT, swét. v. a. To emit as sweat. Dryden. swe E'TISH, swéét'-ish. g. Somewhat sweet 
To make to sweat. lover. 
SWEATER, slg hota 98. n.s. One who sweats, || SW EE/TISHNERS®, aay ie s. Quality 
or makes to sweat of being somev @1 sw erke 
SWE’A'TILY®, swét’-té-lé. ee So as to be WT conat LY, happen ai. [rperhice, Sax: In a 
with sweat; in a sweaty state. sweet manner; with sweetness, Canticles 
SWE ATINESS®, quik vate. n. s. The state of || SWEETMA’ ‘RIORAM, See Marsonam, 
swea SWEE’/TMEAT, swéet’-méte. n. s. Delicacies made 
SWEATINGS, 3 aw -tag. n. 8. (pecans, Sax. Hil swe eee] reserved wih ee - 
STThe act of making to sweat. Moisture emi > SS, swéet'-nés. petnerre, 
rtimer. : Sax.) The quality of pees oweet r any fits 
SURAT. swét’-té. a. [ppatix, Sax.] Covered || Senses ; fragrance ; melody ; lusciousness ; delicious- 
-. sweat; moist with sweat. Shak, Seong) | RESS 5 ness; egrecableness ; delightfuluess gentleness of 











manners; mildness of aspect. Sidney. 
ES, swede. n.s. A uative of Sweden. Milton. Ide EETW VLLIAM, swétt-wil/-ydm. n.s. A plant. 


lis, swe’-dish. a. Respecting the Swedes. | 
" . ee T WI LLOW; swést-wil/-ld. m.s. Gale or 


To EEP§, swéép, 246, yo prot ned part. pass. ! By ig ere 

” Oey apan, Fpeopan, Sax ‘o fe ce oSW , swell. nn ~ 

=k bonm, r Sredarwith a baecen. St. Luke, mg lan, Sax. ; sweilen, Dutch | “be big 

¢ 0. carry with dep: Shak. To oe. To peace grow turgid; to extend the parts. Dryden. ted 
with celerity and violence. Judges, v. To pass aver | mify by obstruction. Shak. To be exasperated. 
“with celerity and force. May. To rub over. Dry-|| Shak. 'To look A Shak. To be turgid. Ros- 
den. To ee * i . — ‘stroke. Pope common. "To protuberate. Isuiah, xxx. a rise 

To SWEEP, swit To pass ih "violence, | into arrogance ; to be elated. Dryden. To be in- 
“tumult, or swif, ina. Prov xxvii. ‘To pass with || dated wit anger. roi xii. ‘To grow upon the 

4 







SWI 


SWI 


(CP 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat;—mé, mét ~—plne, pin ;-— 


view. seme It implies commonly a notion of 
somethi ddison. 
To SWELL, sw . v.a. To cause to rise or in- 


crease ; to make tamid. Shak. To aggravate ; to 
hei n. Atterbury 


SWELL, swéll. n.s. Extension of bulk. Shak. The 
Buctuating motion of the sea, afler the expiration || 
of a storm ; also, the surf. 

SWE'LLING, rd tog. 410. n.s. Morbid tumour. 
Blackmore. Protwuberance; prominence. Newton, 

Effort for a vent. Tutler. 


To BWELT, swélt. v. n. Perhaps to break out in 
sweal. I rather ta - for a poetical 
ts Ba of cr Todd.) Spen 


To SWELT §*, swélt. v. n. fypetcan, Sax.; swil- 
tan, Goth. To faint ; to swoon. Chatcer, 
it » SWEL ,» swélt, v. bp To 5 Serene as with 
at; to cause to faint. B 
To SWE'LTER$, swel-tbr. en [from swelt.] 
To be pained with heat. Chalkhill. 
To SWE/LTER, swél’-tdr, v. a. To parch, or dry | 


WELTRY, walsh 
SWE/LTRY, swél-tre. a. Boleatag | with heat. 
SWEPT, swépt. The participle and preterit of 


SWERD. See Swarp. 
ToSWERD. See Jo Swarp. 
To SWERVE S$, swérv. v. n. [swerren, Saxon and 
Dutch.] ‘To wander ; to rove. . To deviate, 
to depart from rule, custom, or duty. Hooker. To 


y; to bend. Milton. To climb on a narrow 
sWERVING® G*, swir'-ving.. n. &. The act of depart- 

ath rule,” custom, or d g Sere 
JA dream. Wic- 


ea n.s. [ppefen, 
wife swift. [rpipt, Sax. ; Pn pa Teel.) || 
i speedy 5 3 


Moving far i ca a shor i TI cppe e 

nimble ; £ ys Shak. 3 ot dhe James, i. 

SWIFT, swift. ns. rho caren ck a stream. Wallon. 
SWIFT. swift. n. s. A bird like a swallow; a mar- 


Derham 
SWIFTFOOT*, swifl’-fft. a. Nimble. Mirror for 
sWETigéLEDs, swift“, a. [wiftand hed) 


; raph k. Habington. 
SWITTL LY, opin Sad {pptpt-lice, Sax.] Fleet- 
ly; rapidly ; nimbly ; 3 Wi 


celerity ; with velocity. 

SWIFTNESS, swift’-nds. n.s. [pprpcnerre, Sax.] 

emeess' ; pimbleness ; rapidity ; quickness ; velocity ; |) 
To SWIG, swig. v.n. [swiga, Iccl.; ppilsan, Sax. 

To drink by ree. draughts. s rptean San) 


To SWI1G*, swig. r. a. 'To suck greedily. Creech. 
SWIG*, : =. $s.” = se ae ci = He took a 


a. th piixan, Sax.] To rink 
paige ra wash) ; 
tiebriate ; to ae with pleni- 


To SWIL ti. ‘, we 
—— sre 
drench. ok 


tude, Milton 
To SWILL*, i ewill v, n. To be intoxicated. Whately. 
SWILL, swill, ns. Drink, grossly poured down; 


hogwash lortimer. 
SWPELLER, swil’-ldr. 98... s. A notorious drunk- 
ard; called also, in Pe old lexicography, a swil- |! 
ret. 


bowl a a swilpot. 
SWILLINGS", swil’-lingz. 2. s. Hogwash. Sher- 


acood. 

To SWIM$, swim. r. n. preterit sinam, swom, or 
swum. [ypimman, Sax.; swemmen, Dutch.) To 
float on the water; not to sink. Shak. To move 

ively in the water by the motion of the 

_ Acts, xxvii. To be conveyed by the stream. 

Dryden. To glide along with a smooth or dizzy | 

motion. Shak. To be 

To be at —— bing, Millon 
any qua gala w in any thing, 

ee SWIM, swim. v.a. To pass by swimming. Dry- 


; Swi, swim. n. s. A kind of smoothly sliding mo- 










To raise to arrogance. Clar- || 


iazy ; to be vertiginous. || SWISS*, swis, a. Of or 
To have abundance of || 


rv “i Jonson. ‘The bladder of fishes by whieh 
rey are supported | in the water. Grew. 

Swi MMER. swim’-mar. 98. n. s. One who swims. 

Bacon. A.’ protuberance in the leg of a horse. 


Farrier’s Dict. 
SWI/MMING*, swim’-ming. n.s. The act of floating 


on the water, or of movin ively in the 
water by the motion of the tone. Dizziness. Drud. 
SWIMM GLY, swim’-m ad, 

without obstruction. Arbuthnot. 
To SWI'NDLE*, swin‘-d). 405. v. a. To cheat; to 


im upon the credulity of mankind, and thereby 
to defraud the vena by false pretences and fieti- 


tious assun James, Mil gH! a a 
windler, Germ. 
Dict. } 








tions, 

(SW VNDLER®, swio/-dlfir. n. 8 

| A sharper; a cheat. James, Mi itary 

SWINE$, swine. n. s. {rpin, Sax.; swyn, Dutch; 
swein, M. Goth.] A hog; a pig. A creature re- 
markable for stupidity and nastiness. ey tore pre 

gph al ge a swlne’-bréd. n.s. A kind of plant; 


ruffles. Logy 
sw INEGRASS, swine’-gras. x. s. An herb. 
/SWI/NEHERD, swine/-hérd. a. s. iaten sand by pd, 
Sax.] A keeper of hogs. Broome, 
Thi d, in the north of England, is 
tt aad Sh hens On vondinay of our fromeuneed 
ao the care in the compound.—Ses Syceas, 
o . 


cheb ge te he swine’-pipe. n.s. A bird of the thrash 


SWINESTY®, swine’-stl. n. s. 
in which swine are shut to be fea. 
To SWING §, swing. 410. v. n. [7 
| ‘To wave to and fro hanging loosely. 
|To'SWING, slog. ea. prtert meen meng. 
0 a, SW v.a shir! cound o 
make to play loosely on a string 
in the air. Milton. “To wave loosely. pm hay 
‘SWING, swing. 2. s. Motion of any thing hanging 
loosely. Bacon. A line on which Hd-o5 thing beege 
loose. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 
Brown. Course; unrestrained liberty ; 
—_ to any motive. Chapman. Unrestrained ten- 


dency. Ascham. 
or Se Sox] To To 


To SWINGES, swinje. r. 
wpip je to bastinade to puni 
sap INGE, Pog sath 
of any thing in motion. Waller. Ob. 
SWIN GEBUCK TER, swlujecbdk’ lar. ns. — 
sa — A bully; a man who ee 
eats 0 














= x gy & 


.n.s. [ypmny. Sax] A 


wi, 





|SWINGER, swing’-fr. 98. ‘ns. [from One 
who gp. a hurler. Bale. [from swinge.] (svin’ 
at falsehood : a low expression. Echara 


sWi ay ata i, swin’-jing. a. Great; huge. Tubervile 
'SWINGINGLY, swin’ -jing-lé. ad. Vasily 5 greatly. 


| rs SSWINGL. E, swing’-gl. v.m. To dangles towave 
ral hanging. Eee swing in pleasure. ‘To rough-dress 


flax 

SW TNISH, swi/-nish. a. Befiting swine ;“tesem- 
bling swine ; gross ; brutal. Afilion. 

To SWINK §, Satake. ren, 


LE seg rs To la- 
bour ; to toil; to drudge. 
ay. SWINK, swink. v. a. overlabour. Milton 








SWINK, na ello n.s. [} nl Lebaity toil ; 
druc fo 
'SW NK > tale. n. 8. A labourer} 8 plough 
wits Bad smoll-bed 
=e rips n, 5. sma 
/Swil bee swi ig Bs “par. a. [rptpan, Sax.J ‘izle; 
vic 
sw TISs*, Be yg n.s. A native of Steer: 
| SWI'TZER*, swit/-zir. § land, Abp. Usher. 
longing to Switzerland. 


- Addison. 

SWITCHES, eve» 5. [i n, 8. (swag, | oceg, Sa. Goth} A 
T. 3" x! tw 
To SWITCH, he dee ‘o lash 3 to jerk. Chap- 
man. 





swo [ SYM 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tbe, tib, ball ;—4ll ;—pédind ;—thin, THis. 
ee 
SWITCHS, switsh. v.n. To walk with a kind of || SWUNG, Som B 410. Preterit and part. pass. of 


ee 
s THE*. ad. {rp1de, Sax.] Hastily. Wiéictiffe. sib. a. ace rly sib; which see. 
~ Ob. ‘SYBARITE,s -A-rhe. 156. n.s. An inhabitant 


SWIVEL, swlv’-vi. 102. ns. [sweif, Icel.] Somethi st tere a once powerful city of Calabria, whose 
»p fixed in another body so as to turn round in it, inhabitants were proverbially effeminate and luxu- 
.. small cavoon, which turns on a swivel. rious ; one of whom is said to have been unable to 


SWO'BBER, sw6b’-bar. n. s. A sweeper of the deck. || sleep all night, because the bed of roses, on which 
.. Dryden, Four privileged cards that are only in-|| _he lay, one of its Jeaves doubled under him, 

_ cidentally used in betting at the game of whist. || SYBA VTICAL, sib-A-rit’-2-kal. Qa. [from the 
Se SYBARI'TICK*, sib-d-riv/-Ik. Sybarite, in- 
LLEN, *£ swoln. 103. ne Pet eee passive | habitants of Sybaris, so given to voluptuousness, 


bfeed ay swell. [ppollen,'; that cogs luxury became proverbial.] urious ; 
ax. 
swoil swom, The preterit of swim. Shakspeare. || SY OAMING. sik’-A-mine. ae $. [ovxdpopos, Gr. ; : 
To SWOON §, swddn. 475, 1 (appcnay Sax.]| SY‘CAMORE, sik’-A-more.§ predmop, Sax.) A 
To suffer a ar ge of thought and sensation;)| tree. Mor: 





timer. 
». to faint, ‘SY COPHANCY® Sw ime a.s. The practice 





By Thin word should be cerefully distinguished in the of an informer. Bp. Hall. The practice of a flat- 
unciation from soon: the w, as Mr. Nares juatly|| terer. Warburton 
rves, is effective, and should be heard. It would | SY‘COPHANT §, an fant. n.s. [sycophanta, Lat. ; 


have boen beoeath a dictionary of the least credit to | 
notice of a vulgar pronunciation of this word as 
ritten sound, if it shat not been adopted by one of 
“ont tsplierch ists.. The same observation holds of 
ng. word, Tbe speee ay which must not‘be pro- 
ee ee 


cuxopdvrns, Gr} A talebearer; a makebate ; a 
malicious parasite. Sidney 
To 9 SY COPHANT, sik’ ~o-fhnt. v.n, [cvxogavriw.] 
lay the sycophaut. Govern. of the Tongue. 
108 rina ia N Be os v.a. To calumni- - 


Ob 
SYCOPHAT NTICAL *, wiped a. Meanly 
officious; basely arasitical. 
SYCOPHA’ i riCkK, sik ag a. one 
Pet fethie officious. Fawning. 


n SYCOPk THANTISE, ohne. vn. To 
ats COPhANTI, sik’-fan-tré. ns. A malig- 











* 


ns, Ali 3 a fainting fit. 
“BWOO NING NG*, swoon’ A ip he act of faieting. 


To SWOOP 5, swodp. 306. v. a. [econ eer 
“ety ive fl. fling at once, asa awk upon his prey. | 
Wilkins. vihict hs agk he Sash Glanville. 7 

fe SWOOP, swédp. v.n. To pass with pomp. 





ng. Barrow 
BW F; ‘sw3dp. x.s. Fall of a bird of prey upon SYLL AIG: CAL, 18 -lAb’--kad. a. Relating to sylla- 
os OFS. ’ bles ; “a syllables, Leslie 
by Ts OP §, swdp. v. a. [of uncertain derivation. } To SYLL 5 BICA aL -lb’--kal-é. ad. In a syllabi- 





5 aelyea one thing for another. J 
n, 


#, An exchange . Spectator. 
iat n.s. [ppeopd, Sax. ; sweerd, 
i Duteh oa used enter in et voll cae 
Is to 
bie Dpsaveientt erase oe yell sword, 
brie i" Vangeag of nie, Dryden, Em- 


Hudibras. 
‘DED, ee a. Girt with a sword, Milton. 
D) R, sord’-r. 98. n. s. A cut-throat; a sol- 


)FISH, sird’-flsh. n. s. A fish with o long, 
ir Arete from his head. Spenser. 
RDGRASS sord’-gras. n.s. A kind of sedge ; 


“ROARS sre nb n. $s. Riband tied to the 


hilt of the swo Pope. 
“8WORDLAW, sord’-law. n.s. Violence; the law 
ar which all is ’ yielded to the stronger. Mitton 
2 ORDMAN, sérd’-mdn, n.s. Soldier; fighting 


‘ I see no good reason why we should not write and 
pronounce swordsman and gownsman, rather than 
causdaaa and gowaman, though Johnson produces his 
eS roriics for the latter orthography from good au- 
ei The s seems to have intervened naturally be- act of reasonin: 
~ 2) tween the mute and the liquid, to facilitate the pro-|| 7% A LOGIE. ese v. 1. syllogiser, Fr.; 
unciation, as in statesman, jan, Auntsman, po . Baker. 


ahd sometimes between two Routde, as townsman, BV GERS a To I aie ae. 


1} cal manner ge 
SYLLA’BICK, siti, 50 "509. a. [syllabique, Fr.) 
Relati ‘iables. Mason 
sel les LER sil/-JA-bl. 405. 1.8. [ovdAaf}, Gr. a! 
atts 'As much of a word as is uttered b y 
help of one vowel, or one articulation. Holder. 
than erbiall concise. Hooker. : 
ros is LE, sil’-la-bl. v.a. ad to pro- 
3 to articulate. Milton. Ob. J. 
SY’ LLABUB, cleats eS {rightly sillabub, 
which see. acids, Beaumont. 
SY'LLABUS, Gb n.s, [ovddafes.] An ab- 
pari oe compendium containmg the heads of a 


SY'LLOGISM Kg ogee n.8. Cooter hed Gr. 3 


llogisme, Fr.) An meut com 
Sopeaiions 0s, Every man thinks ler ig aman ; 


therefore Peter thinks. B: 

SYLLOGIFSTICAL, | sil- ej ab kl a. [ovAdo- 

SYLLOGI'STICK, ’ di-lojiy -tik, 509. Taertiae 
Relating to a *yl logism ; 3 consisting of a syllogism. 


SYLLOGI'STIC! "ALLY, sil Pp dis ad. In 
t m of a (OR, ate 
SYLLOGIZA‘T: 10 hain ns. The 







“sal &e. But Dr. Johnson's sense of the word : due who rea- 
saree meaning a man of the profession of the sons b y syfogiens. 

word, ot a soldier, is now obsolete: we now never || SYLP iy Iphide, Fr. ; 

hear the word but as signifying aman expert in the SY/LPHID*, sil’-fid. aikgn, ee HM bled being 


of the air. Temple. 
SY’LVAN 6, sil’-van. 88. a. Woody ; shady ; relating 


to woods. 
SY'LVAN, sil’-vAn. n. s. (sylvain, Fr.) A wood-god, 


blick bis skill at the wea by fighti es. Ale sometimes a rustick. P 

* Hakewill. aes GaN te Pe 

: el The preterit of swear. [;pop,|| Bodov, Gr.; symbolum, Lat.] A > « Com- 

pendium ; 4 comprehensive form. ys A type; 

WORN aworn. Bag abel acruqiiy Rand Shak. that which comprebends in its fig-ire a representa 

s' WOUN swoon. Shukspeare. tion of something else. Brown. ~ A sign or badge 

aaa ma. Preterit and part. pass. of swim.|| to know one by; Bogor ey iat regal Lot; sen- 
Milton. tence of adjudication. ee Tay 


* ° 


‘Vive of the sword: and in this sense he is always called 

-a swordsman. W. 

a ‘O/RDPLAYER, sérd/-plh-fr. n. s. [sword and 
y.] Gladiator; fencer; one who exhibits in 


I 


SYN SYN 


(CF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fi ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— : 
SYMBO'LICAL, slm-boV-d-kial. 509. a. [symbotique, | SYNALE/PHA, sin-A-1é/-fil, 92. n. s, [ovvadoug.) A 





Fr.; cvpBodrxos, Gr.] a a se nA er. ex- | contraction or excision of a syllable in a Latin 

pressing by signs ; comprehending something more || verse, by joining together two vowels in the scan- 

than itself, Brown. ning or cutting off the ending vowel: as, il’ ege: 
SYMBOLICALLY, sim-b6l’¢-kal¢. ad. Typi-|| Dryden. 

cally ; by representation. Brown. | SY‘NARCHY?®, sin/-fr-ké. ns. [ovvapyla.) Joint 


SYMBOLIZA‘TION, sim-bél4-zi/-shin. n.s. The || sovereignty. Stackhouse, 
act of symbolizing ; representation ; resembience. | SYNARTHROSIS, sin-ir-thré’-sis, n.s. [evy and 
Brown, ipSpow.) A close conjunction of two bones. Wise- 
ToSY'MBOLIZE, sim/-bd-lize. 170. v.n. [symboli- | mait, : 
ser, Fr.) Te have something in common with anuth- H SYNA/‘XIS*, sé-nfks’-is. mn. s. ag 8 ag meeting 
er by representative qualities, Bacon. | of persons; a congregation. Bp. ‘eylor. 
To S¥’MBOLIZE, sim’-bd-lize. v.a. To make rep- || SYNCHONDRO’'SIS, sin-kbn-drd’-sis. n.s. [evy and 
resentative of something. Brown. xord pos. An union by gristles of the sternon to the 
SY’MMETRAL+*, sim’-mé-tral. a. Commensurable.|! ribs. Wiseman. 
More. ; | _SY/NCHRONAL §*, sfn’-kré-nal. a. [evy and ypoves.] 
SY MME’TRIAN, slm-mét’-ré-dn. m.s. One eminent-!! Happening at the same time; belonging to the 
ly studious of proportion. Sidney, | same time. More. 
sYMM E/TRICAL, shn-mév-ré-kal. a. Proportion- || SY‘NCHRONAL*, sln’-kré-nal. n.s. That which 
ate; having parts well adapted to each other. Ld.|} happens at the same time, or belongs to the same 
Chester field. | time, with another thing. More. 
SY/MMETRIST, slm/-mé-trist. n. s. One very stu-|| SYNCHRO/NICAL, sin-krén’-¢-kl. a. [evy and 





dions or observant of proportion. Wotton. vos.] Happening together at the same time. 
To SY‘MMETRIZE*, sim‘-mé-trize. v.a. To make yle. 

woportionate. Burke. SY‘NCHRONISM, sing’-krd-nizm. 408. n.s. [evv and 
SY") METRY 4, sim’-mé-ré. ns. [symmetrie, Fr.;||  ypévos.] Concurrence of events happening at the 


hl 


cev and pérpoy, Gr.] Adaptation of parts to each); same time. Hale, 
other; proportion; harmony; agreement of one |! ToSY/NCHRONIZE*, sing’-krd-nize. v.n. To con- 
art to another. Donne. ‘| cur at the same time; to agree in regard to the 
SYMPATHE’TICAL, sim-p4-thdr’-d-kAl, 509, 4 | same time. Dr. Robinson. 
SYMPATHE’TICK, sim-pi-thév-ik. 5 | SY’NCHRONOUS, sing’-kré-niis. ag ow and xp6- 
sympathetique, Fr.) Having mutual sensation ; be- vos. Hap ning at the same time. Arédhnot. 
ing affected by what happens to the other; feeling || SY’NCHY Nise, slug’-ké-sis. n. s. [ov and yuw.] A 
in consequence of what another feels. Brown. confusion; a confused arrangement of words in a 
SYMPATHE’TICALLY, sim-pa-thét’-¢-kAl-e. ad.|| sentence. Knatchtull. ; 
With sympathy ; in consequence of sympathy.|| J’ SY‘NCOPATE®, sing’-ké-pate. v.a. To con- 
Warton tract ; to abbreviate, 4 taking from the middle of a 
Te SY'‘MPATHIZE, slm'-pi-tiize. v.n. [sympatiser,|| word. [Ju musick.] 'T'o divide a note. 
i'r.] ‘To feel with another ; to feel in consequence || SY’NCOPE $, ari 6-pé. 96, 408. n.s. [syncope, 
of what another feels ; to feel muwally. Shak. To!) Fr.; evyxor), Gr.] Fainting fit. Wiseman. Con- 
bed to fit. Dryden. | traction of a word by cutting off a part in the mid- 
SYMPATHY §, dm‘ ph-crt. n. 8. [eymupathie, Fr.;|| dle. The division of a note, used when two or 
cvptdOea.) Fellow-feeling ; mutual sensibility || more notes of one i answer to a single one of 
the quality of being affected by the affection of || the other. Musical Dict. 





another. Shok . SY’'NCOPIST, sing’-ké-pist. n.s. Contractor of 
BYMPHO/NIOUS, sim-fo’-né-ds. «. Harmonious; | words. Spectator. 
agreving in sound. '| To SY‘NCOPIZE®, slog'-kd-pize. v.a. To con- 


To SY‘MPHONIZES, sim’-fo-nize. v.n. To agree || tract; to abrid . Dalgarno, 
with ; to be in unison with. Boule. SY’ NCRATISM, sing’-kra-tizm, ns. “A junction 





SYMPHONY 4, sim’-f0-né. 170. n.s. [symphonie,|| of two against a thi wer 
Fr.; evy and gwvh, Gr.J Concert of instruments; |! Zo SY‘NDICATE 4, sin’-dé-kate. v. a. [syndiguer, 
harinony of mingled sounds. Wiclije. | Fr.3 evy and dexn, rag, To judge ; to pass judge- 
SY’'MPHYSIS, sim/-fe-sis. 1. s. [evr and géw.] Aj} ment on; to censure. ; ‘ 


connascency, or growing together ; and perbaps is || SY‘/NDICK*, sin’/-dik. n.s. (syndic, Fr.; cév and 
meant of those bones which in young children are!) din, Gr] A kind of chief magistrate; a curator. 
distinct, but alter some years unite and consolidate || Pocock. 

into one bone. Wiseman. |, SY'‘NDROME, sin’-dré-mé, 96. n. s. [ovvdoopui.] 
SYMPO/SIACK, slm-pd’-zhé-Ak. 451. a. {sumposi-|| Concurrent action; concurrence. Glenville. 

aque, Fr.; evptocands, Gr.) Relating to inerry | SYNE’CDOCHE 4, sé-nék’-dé-ké, 352, 96. n. s. 

makings ; happening where company is drinking || [synecdoche, Fr.; cvvexdox), Gr.] A figure by 

together. Brown. . which part ts taken for the whole, or the whole for 
SYMPO'SIUM®*, sim-pd/-zhé-Gm, n.s. (Lat A|| part. Bp. Taylor. . 

feast; a merry making; a drinking together. SYNECDO/CHICAL, sin-€k-ddk/4-kal. a. Ex- 

Warton. ‘| pressed by a synecdoche ; implying a syneedoche. 
SY’MPTOM §, sim’-tam. 166,412. a.s. [symptome,;) Boyle. : 

Fr.; céurrwpa, Gr.] Somethiag that happens con- || SYNECDO/CHICALLY*, sin-@k-dbk/-€-kal-é. ad. 

currently with something else, not a3 the original;| Accordiug to a synecdochical way of speaking. 

cause, nor as the necessary or constant eilect.'| Pearson. 

Blackmore. A sign; & token. Swift, '| SYNECPHONE'SIS ¢, sin-#k-fd-né/-sls. n.s. A con- 
SYMPTOMA’TICAL, sim-t0-mit’-te-kal. 509. || _ traction of two syllables iuto one, Mason. 
SYMPTOMA‘TICK, sim-16-mat'-tik. ® | SYNERGISTICK®, sin-€r-jis-tk. a. [cvvepyd{o- 

[symptomatique, Fr.] Happening concurrently, or ;| par. aval F Dean Ker. 

occasionally. Symptomatical is ofien used to de-| SYNNEURO'SIS, sin-nd-rd’-sls. nos. [evr and vee- 

note the difference between the primary aud sec-|| pay.) ‘The connexion made by a ligament. Wiseman. 

ondary canses in diseases, Quincy. | SY'N 1196, sin’-nfid. 166. n. s. [peonod, Sax. ; synode, 
BYMPTOMA‘TICALLY, sim-td-miu-td-k4l-d, ad.) Fr.; edvoto;, Gr.] An assembly called for consul- 

Tn the nature of a symptom. Wiseman. | tation: it is used particularly of ecclesiasticks. A 
SYNAGO'GICAL, sin-it-gédje’-ik-Al, a. Pertaining 1 provincial synod is commonly used, and a general 

to a xvnagogue. council. Boron. Conjunction of the heavenly 
SYNAGOGUES, sin’-f-gd¢. 338, 0. s. [Fr.; cvva- || bodies. Bontle. 

yey), ag Au assembly of the Jewe to worship, || 7 A plain English speaker would elways pronounce 

St. Lute, lv. \| the y in thia word long boo’ is it pronounced short hy 
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_pthe more informed speaker because the y is short in|] SY/RIASM®*, sir'--Azm. n. s. A 


nodus, but because we always pronounce it so in the 
tin word.—See Principles, No. 544. 
SY'NODAL, slu’-nd-dal. n.s, Money paid ancicatly 
to the bishop, &c. at Easter visitation. Wheatley. 
SY'NODAL, sin’-nd-dal. 
SYNO’DICAL, sé-ndd’-¢-kal. 
SYNO’DICK, sé-néd’-ik. 509. 
acted in a synod. Selden. 
oped from one conjunction with the sun to another. 


JA wT. 
_ASENO DICALEY, sé-néd’-¢-kal-¢. ad. By the au- 
thority of a 7 hge or publick assembly. Sanderson, 
SYNONYMA, sé-ndn’-né-mi. 92. “n.s. [Lat.; 
cvvwvepos, Gr.] Names which signify the same 


‘thing, B. Jonsom. 

SYNO'NYMAL®, sé-ndu/-2-mal. a. [evrdvepos.] 
Synonymous, Instruct. for Orat. 

SYNO/NYMALLY*, sé-uén/-¢-mal-é. ad. Synony- 


to a synod ; trans- 


mously. ae 
SY'NONY E*, siu’-d-nim. n.s. [synonyme, Fr. ;| 


from ovy and dvoua, Gr.} A word of the same mean- 
a as some other word, Rei 


rid. 
YNONYMISE. st-ndu’-né-mize. v.a. To ex- 
the same thing in different words. Camden. 
SYNO'NYMOUS, st-non’-né-mis. a. [ovvadvvpos.] 


pressing the same thing by different words ;| 


Ex 
ha the same signification ; univocal. Watts. 
SYNO'NY MOUSLY*, sé-nén’-né-miis-lé. ad. ln a 
nonymous manner, Pearson. 
SYNO! YMY, sé-nén/-né-mé. [See Metosymy.] 
nt, 8. [evvwrvpia.] The any of expressing by dif- 
ferent words the same thing. Selden. 
SYNOPSIS §, s¢-ndp’-sis. n. 8. [edvoyis.] 
view ; all the parts brought under one view. 


SYNO/PTICAL, sé-ndp/-t8-kAl. a. Afiording a view 


of man ty at once. Evelyn. 

SY¥N CALLY*, sé-ndp’-té-kal-4. ad. In a 

: ical manner. Sir W. Petty. 

8) A‘CTICAL, sin-tak’-té-kal. a. [syntaxis, 

Conjoined ; fitted to each other, Relating to 

the construction of speech. Peacham. 

SY‘NT AX, sin'-tiks. m.$. [odvragis.] A sys- 

yp pice eager ; ~! : 
joined together. Glanville. That part of grammar 
which teaches the construction of words. B. Jonson. 

SYNTERE'SIS*, sin-té-ré’-sls. n.s. [ovr a 
A remorse of conscience, Bp. Ward. 

SY’NTHESIS, sin‘-thé-sls. n.s. [ovvOcors.] The act 
of joining : to analysis. Newton. 

SYNTHE'TI AL*, sin-thét’-té-kal. gr bape 

SYNTHE’TICK, sin-thdt’-tik. 509. § r.3 synthe- 
fique, Fr.} Conjoining ; compounding ; forming 


composition : to unalytick. atts. 
SYNTHE'TICA LY*, sin-thét’-td-kal-lé. ad. By 
synthesis. 


Walker. 

SY’PHON, si’-fan. 166. x. s. [cigwy.] A tube ; a pipe. 
Mortimer. .3 

SY’/REN*. See Siren. 

SY’RIACK*, sir’-¢-dk. a. Spoken in old Syria. 
Walton. 

BY‘RIACK*, sir’-4-fk. n. s. The Syriack language. 
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tem; a number of things 


a. [synodique, syno-| 
‘lal Fr.) Relating || To SY 
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|| SYSTEM-MAKER®, sis’-t8m-md-kar. n. s. One 


i 





Syriack idiom, 
Warburton, 
SYRI'NGA®, sé-ria’-ga. nm, s, A flowering shrub. 
SYRINGES sir/-lnje. 184. n. 8. [ovpryt.] A 
RIO , sir’-inje. n. 8. [ovoryé. i 
through which Bar at is sinted. Das: ni 
RINGE, sir’-luje. ». a. To spout by a syringe. 
Wiseman. To wash with a syringe. 


synodique, Fr.) Reck-'| SYRINGO/TOMY, slr-ing-gét’-td-mé. n. s. [ovpryé 


and réroua.} ‘The act or practice of cutting fistulas 
or hollow sores. 

SYR7'IS, sér’-tis. 184. n. s. [Lat.] A quicksand ; 
a bog. Milton. 

SY’RUP*. See Sirop. 

SY’'STASIS®, sis’-t-sts. n. s. [eéeracs.] The con- 
sistence of any thing ; a constnution. Burke. 

SY'STEM 6, sis’-tém. n.s. [systeme, Fr.; obernya, 
Gr.] Any complexure or combination of many 
things acting together. A scheme which reduces 
many things to regular dependence or co-operation. 
A scheme which unites many things in order. Feil. 

SYSTEMA‘TICAL, | sis-té-mat’-1é-kil. a. [syste- 
matique, Fr.3 avernparixds, Gr.] Methodical ; 
writien or formed with regular subordination of one 
yart o another. Bent 


n.s, One who 
reduces things 
to any kind of 


SYSTEMA’TICALL Y ito-th-ralt’-tb-kbl-2, 509. ad. 
SY/STEMATIZER®, | sis’-t8m-A- 
t-zar, or sis-tém’-4-t-2dr. 


In form of a system. Boyle 
system. Chambers, 

To SY'STEMATIZE*, sis-tém/-A-the. [sls'-t@m-d- 
, Perry.) v. a. 'To reduce to a system. Hurris. 
have met with this word nowhere but in Mason's 
Supplement to Johnson, and there I find it accented in 
a different way from what I have always heard it in 
conversation. In those circles which I have frequented 
the accent has been placed on the first syllable ; and if 
we survey the words of this termination, we shall find 
that ize is added to every word withobt altering the 
place of the accent; and that, consequently, systematize 
ought to have the accent on the Art syllable. This 
reasoning is specious; but when we consider that thie 
word is not formed from the English word system, but 
from the Greck cvernpa, or the latter Latin systema, 
we shall find that the accent is very properly placed on 
the second syllable, according tothe general rule, If we 
place the accent on the first, we ought to spell the word 
systemize, and then it would be analogically gree 
but, as our best writers and speakers have formed t 


word on the Greek and Latin plan, it ought to be writ- 
ten and pronounced as Mr, Mason has given it. JW’. 


4 


who forms sysiems. Prior. 
SYSTEM-MONGER*, sis'-t2m-ming-gar. s, One 


fond of framiug systems. Ld, Chester peld. 
SY’STOLE, sis’-t6-lé. 96. n. s. [systole; Fr.; everodii, 


Gr.} [In anatomy.] The contraction of the heart. 

. [systole, Fr.) [In grammar.) ‘The shortening 
of a long syllable. - 

SY'STYLE®, sis’-tile. n. s. [systyle, Fr.; from ovv 
and ertdos, Gr.}. A building in which the pillars 
are near together. 

SY’ZYGY*, siz’-é-jé. n.s. [syzygie, Fr.; evfuyla 
Gr. conjunctio.] A conjunction of any two of the 
heavenly bodies. 





TAB 


T A mute consonant, which, at the beginnin 

9 and end of words, las always the same sound, 
nearly approaching to that of d, but, before an i, 
when followed by a vowel, has the sound of an 


obscure s: as, nation, salvation : — when s|| TA’ 


ore: t: as, Christian, question. 4 

TA’‘BARD §, tab’-Ard. ns. [ » Fr. ;tabar,Welsh; 
tabsrdum, low Lat.] A short gown ; a herald’s coat : 
sometimes written, incorrecily, taberd, Warton. 


.TA’BARDER, tab'-Ard-iir, ns. One who wears a |} TABEFA/CTION 4, 


tabard, or short gown : the name is still preserved 


i 


TAB 


in certain bachelors of arts on the old foundation | 
of Queen’s College in Oxford. 

TA‘BBY §, tab’-bé. n. »s. sets, tabino, Ital.; tabis, 
Fr.) A kind of waved silk. Swift. ; 
Y¥, tib/-bé. a. Brinded; brindled; varied 

with different colours, Addison, 

To TA‘BBY®*, tab/-bé, r. a. To pass a stuff under a 
calender to make the representation of waves there- 
on, as on a tabby. Chambers. 

tb-¢-fak’-shin. n.s [labefacio. 


Lat.] The act of wasting away. 


TAB TAG 


(LF 559.—Pate, far, fll, fA1;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 
To TA‘BEPFY, tib’-é-fl. v. n. To waste; to extenu-!) TABRE’RE*, tib-rére’. n. s. Tabourer. Spenser, 
ate. Harvey. | Ob. T. 
TA‘BERD. xn, s. See Tasarv. TA’‘BRET, tab’-r't. a. s. A tabour. Gen, xxxi, 
TABERNACLE, tab/-ér-uA-kl. 405. n. s. [Fr.;/ TABULAR, thb’-d-ldr. a. [labularis, Lat.) Set 
tabernaculum, Lat.) A yrqen habitation; a!) down in the form of tables or synopses. Formed in 
cred p 


casual dwelling. Milton. Asa lace ; a place || lamine. Woodward. Set in squares. 





of worship. Addison. | To TA‘/BULATE, thb/-i-lte. v. a. (tabula, Lat] 
To TA/BERNACLE, tdb/-@r-ni-kl. v. n. To en-|| To reduce to tables or synopses. Dr. Johnson. To 
shrine ; to house. Scoft. shape with a flat surface. 
TABERNA‘CULAR®*, téib-@r-nak/-kd-lar. a. Lat- || TA‘SULATED, tab/-b-l4-14d, a. Having a flat sur- 
ticed. Warton. face, Grew. 


TA‘BID 6, tab’-id. 544. a. [labide, Fr.; tabidus, Lat.) i TACHE, tatsh. n.s. [from tuck.] Any thing taken 
Wasted by disease ; consumptive. Blackmore. | hold of; a catch if loop; @ button, Ex. xxxvi. 
207 Buchanan is the only orthogpist, that has this word, || TACHY'GRAPHY, ti-kig’-ri-fe. A. 6. [raxvs and 

who pronounces the a long. This is indulging the | ar The art or practice of quick writing. 
enius of our own pronunciation in dissyllables of this || TA’CAT ), ts’-it. 544. a. [lacite, Fr.; tacitus, Lat.) 
orm ; but as we pronounce the @ short in tubidus, though || Silent ; implied; not expressed by words. Baron. 
long in Latin, we = this wrong pronunciation into || TA’CITLY, tfis’-R-lé, ad. Silently ; without oral ex- 
our own language. W. ression. Addison. 

TA’‘BIDNESS, tb/-id-nés. n. s. Consumptiveness ; || TA’CITURN®, ths’-¢-tdrn. a. [taciturne, Fr. ; taci- 
state of being wasted by disease. turnus, Lat.] Silent; uttering litde. Smodlet. 

TA‘BLATURE, tab’-l-tire, 463. n.s. A way of ex- || TACITU/R , ths-é-tiir’-né4é. n. 8. [taciternité, 
pressing musical sounds by letters or 8 ral) Fr.; taciturnitas, Lat.) Habitual silence. Shak. 
piece of musick for the Jute." Lovelace. [In anato-|) To TACK §, tik. v. a. [tacher, Breton.) To fasten to 
iny.) A division or parting of the skull into two ta- || any thing. Herbert. ‘To join; to unite; to stiteh 
bles, Chambers. [In soap: A single piece, “ 
comprehended in one view, and formed accordin 
to one single intelligence, meaning, or design. 
Shaftesbury. 

TA’BLE§, td/-bl. 405. n. s. [table. Fr. ; tabula, Lat. 
Any flat or level surface. Sandys. A_horizonta 
sartace raised above the ground, used for meals 
and other purposes. Shak. ‘The persons sitting at 
table, or partaking of entertainment. Shak. ‘The 
fare or entertainment itself: as, He keeps a good 
table. Tutler. A tablet; a surface on which any || 

thing is written or engraved. Hooker. [tableuu, 

Fr} A picture, or any thing that exhibits a view | sense, all the instruments of sailing. Spenser. 
of any thing upon a flat surface. Addison. An in-|| T’o TA’CKLES®, tak’-kl. v. a. To supply with tackle. 
dex; a collection of Leads; a catalogue; asylla-|| Beaumont and Fletcher. 
bus. Evelyn. A } gr seed ar particulars brought || TA/CKLED, tak’-kl'’d. 359. a. Made of ropes tacked 
into one view. B. Jonson. ‘The palm of the hand. fe ore Shakspeare. 

B. Jonson. [table, old Fr.] Draughts ; small pieces || TA/CKLING, tik’-ling. 410. 2. s, Furniture of the 
of wood shifted on squares. Bp. ‘Tay/lor.—Toturn|| mast. Abbot. Instruments of action: as, fishing 
tie tables. To change the condition or fortune of || _ tackling, kitchen tackling. Walton. 

two contending parties: a metapbor taken from || TACT®, tikt. n.s. [tartus, Lat.) ‘Touch: an old 
the vicissitude of fortune at gaming-tables. Dryden, || word, long disused, and of late revived. Ross. 

Tv TA‘BLE, td/-bl. v. n. To board; to live at the || TACTICAL §, thk/-td-kil. 2 509. a. [racrinds, rée 
table of another. South. TA/CTICK §, tak’-thk. tw, Gr.; tactigue, Fr.) 

To TA’BLE, td’-bl. c. a. To make into a catalogue ; Relating to the art of ranging a battle. 
to set down. Shak. To represent as in painting. || TACTI/CLIAN®, tik-tish’-dn. n. s. Ove skilled in tac- 
Bacm. To supply with a table or food. Milton. ticks. 

TA‘BLEBED, ta‘-bi-béd. n. s. A bed of the figure || TA’/CTICKS, thk/-tiks. n. s. [raxrixy.] ‘The art of 
of a table, ranging men in the Geld of battle. Dryden. 

TA’‘BLEBEER, td-bl-béér’. 2. 5s. Beer used at vic- |! TA’ ILE, thk/-tHl. 140. a. [Fr.; tactilis, tactem, 
tuals; small-bheer, Lat.] Susceptible of touch. ont, 

TA’ BLEBOOK, ta/-bl-b4dk. n.s. A book on which || TACTYLITY, tak-til’-¢-té. ». ¢. Perceptibility by 
any thing is graved or written without ink. Shak-|| the touch. 
speare. TA‘CTION, tak’-shim. n. s. [Fr.; tactio, Lat.] The 

TA/BLECLOTH, ta’-bl-kiéth. x. s. Linen spread on| act of touching. Ld, Chesterfield. 

a table, Camden. | TA‘DPOLE, tiil/-pole. n. s. [cad, toad, and pola, 4 

TA‘/BLEMAN, ta’-bl-ndn. n. 4. A man at draughts. || young one, Sax.] A young, shapeless frog or toad, 
Baron. | consisting only of a body and a tail; a porwigghe. 

TA‘BLER, tA/-bl-dr. 98. n. s. One who boards. Ains- || , 
worth, TA’EN, tine. The poetical contraction of taken. 

TA’BLET, tib’ét. n.s. A small level surface. A 


Milton. 
medicine in a square form. Bacon. A surface || TA‘/FFATA®, tif-f-ti. ) n. s. [taffetas, Fr.; taffaer, 
written on or painted. Dryden. ‘TAFFETA, taf--td. § Span] A thin silk. Boyle 

TA‘'BLETALK, ta’-bl-thwk. n. s, Conversation at || TA’/FFEREL*, tif-t¢-+él. n. s. The upper part of 
meals or entertainments ; table discourse. \ the stern of a ship. Scott. 

TA‘BOUR §, th’-bar. 314. 2. 5. (tabourin, tabour,|| TAGS, tg. ns. [tazr, Ieel.; tage, Su. Goth} A 
old ao A small drom ; wie hnkaaay with one!) point of metal pi the ar 2 ae Werd. 
stick to accompany & pipe. , Any thing paltry and inean. gift. OUNg 

To TA‘/BOUR, t4/-bar. rv. n. [tabourer, old Fr.] To|| sheep. uals pane oftener written feg. : 
drum. Chaucer. To srike; to smite; to beat.|| 7’ TAG, tag. r.a. To fit any thing with an end, 

ii or point of metal: as, to fag a lace. Buif. To 
fit one thing with another, appended, Dryden, To 


together. Shakspeare. 

To TACK, tak. v.n. [probably from tackle.] To 
tarn a ship. Brown. 

TACK, tik. 2. s. A small nail. The act of turning 
ships at sea. Dryden. Addition; a tin 
Burnet. [tache, Pref A spot; a stain. nond. 
— T° hold tack. ‘To last; to hold out. Tusser. 

TA‘CKET®, tik’-it. n. s. A small nail. Barret. 

TA'CKLES$, tak’-kl. 405. n.s. [taccl, Welsh.] An 
arrow, Chaacer. Weapons; instruments of action. 
Hudibras, {taeclau, Welsh; tackel, Su. Goth.- 
teckel, Dutch.] The ropes of a ship: in a looser 








Wah. ii. 
TA’BOURER, ti’-bar-dr. 98. #2. s. One who beats } 


the tabour. Shakspeare. jom. Swift. 

TA/BOURET, tab/-Ar-t. mn. ¢. A small tabour. | TAG-RA i+, tig’-rig. n. s. er tag and 
Srectater. | rae.) People of the lowest degree. 

“TA BOURINE, thb-Ortin'. 142. n,s. [Fr.] A|| TA/GTAIL, tig’-tile. n.s. (tag and tail.) A worm 
tabour ; a small drum, Shakspeare. \ which bas the tail of another colour, Carew. 


910 
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TAIL$, thle 202. n.s. [tag/, Goth. and Icel.; 
cvesl, Sax.] That which terminates the animal 
behind; the continuation of the vertebre of the | 
back hanging loose behind, More. The lower 
part. Deut. xxviii. Any thing hanging long 5 a 
catkin. Harvey. The hinder part of any o— 
Butler.— T'o turn tail. To fly; torun away. Sid- 
ney. 

To TAIL, tale. v. n. To pull by the tail. Hudibras. 

TA‘ILAGE, td’-lidje. n.s. [tailler, Fr.] A piece cut 
out of the whole; and, metaphorically, a share of 
a man’s substance paid by way of tribute. In law, 
it signifies a toll or tax. Rossel. 

TA‘ILED, tald, 359. a. Furnished with a tail. Grew. | 

TAILLE, tile. n. s. The fee which is opposite to! 
fee-simple, because it is so minced or pared, that | 
it is not in his free power to be disposed of who | 
owns it; but is, by the first giver, cut or divided 
from all other, and tied to the issue of the donee. 


Cowel. 

TAILOR §,t4’-lir, 166. n. s. [tailleur, Fr.] One whose 
business is to make clothes. Shak. t, 

70 TAVLOR®, tW’-lar. v. n. To perform the business 
of a tailor, Green. 

To TAINT §, that. 202. v. a. og Fr.] To im- 
bue or at ge with any thing. Thomson. To 
stain; to sully. Shak. ‘To infect; to poison; to 
disease. Harvey. 'To corrupt. Swift. A corrupt 
contraction of attaint. 

Yo TAINT, that. v. n. To be infected ; to bo touched 
with something corrupting. S/ . 

TAINT, tant. n.s. [leile, Fr.] A tincture; a stain. 
An insect. Brown. Infection ; corruption; depra- 
vation. Shak. A spot; a soil; a blemish. Shak. 

TA‘INTLESS, tdnor’-lés. a. Free from infection ; 
sure. Swift. 

TA'INTURE, tane’-ishire. 461. n. s. [tinctura, Lat. ; 
tewn’nre. Fr.) Taint; tinge ; defilement. Shak. 

To TAKES, take. r. a. pret. took ; part. . taken, 
sometimes took, [taka, Icel. pret. ; Tecan, 
Sax.] To receive iy = o sehr ma her 

ive ; opposed to refuse. Jer. xxv. ‘To seize what 
gt given. Dryden. To receive. Deut, xxvi. 

To receive with good or ill will. Shak. To lay 

hold on; to catch by surprise or artifice. Ecclus. 

xxxvi. Tosnatch; toseize. Hale. To make pris- 

oner, Acts, xxii. To captivate with pleasure; to 

delight; to engage. Shak, To entrap; to catch 
in a snare. Canticles. ‘To understand in any par- 
ticular sense or manner. Raleigh. To exact. Lev. 

xxv. To get; to have; to appropriate. Gen. xiv. 

Touse; toemploy. Wutls, To blast ; to infect. Shak. 

To judge in favour of; to adopt, Dryden. To ad- 

mit any thing bad from without. Hudibras, To get; 

to procure, 2 Macc, x. To turn to; to practise. Ba- 





to last. Arbuthnot, To comprise ; to comprehend. 
aaa To — recourse = Pre _ ange. 

o uce; or suffer to be uced, Spenser, 
To Baten in the mind. Locke. PT hire ; to rent. 
Pope. To engage in; to be active in. Shak. 
To incur ; to receive as it happens. Addison. To 
admit in 4 poy Sandys. To catch eagerly. 
Dryden. To use as an oath or expression, Ex- 
odus. ‘T'o seize as a disease. Bucon—To take 
away. To deprive of. Rev. xx. To set aside; 
to move. Locke. To take care of. To be care- 
ful; to be solicitous for; to superintend. 1 Cor. 
ix. To be cautious; to be vigilant. To take 
course. To have recourse to measures. Ba- 
con. To take down. To crush; to reduce; to 
suppress. Spenser. To swallow; to take by the 
mouth. Bacon. T'o take from. To derogate ; to 
detract. Dryden. To deprive of. Locke. T'o 
take herd. To be cautious; to beware. Ecclus. 
xi. To take heed to. To attend, Ecclus. xxiii. 
To take in. To enclose. Mortimer. To lessen; 
to contract: as, He took in his sails, To cheat; 
to gull : as, The cunning ones were taken in : a low, 
vuteer rase. To in hand. To undertake. 
C To comprise ; to comprehend. Bur- 
net, To admit. Sidney. To win by conquest. 
Knolles. To receive locally, Acts, xx. To re- 
ceive mentally. Hale. To take notice. To ob- 
serve. To show by an act that observation is 
made. Clarendon. To take oath. To swear. Exze- 
kiel. To take off. To invalidate ; to destroy; to 
remove. Shak. To withhold; to withdraw. Ba- 
con. To swallow. Locke. To purchase Locke. 
To copy. Addison. To find place for. Bacon. 
To remove. Exod. xxxiv. To take on. See To 
TAKE upon. To take order with. To check; to 
take course with. Bucon. To take ont. To re- 
move from within any place. Shak. To bake pert. 
To share. Pope. To take place. To prevail; to 
have effect. den. To take a © borrow 
upon credit or interest. Shak. To be ready for; 
to engage with. Shak, To apply to the use of 
Addison. To begin. Ezek. xxv. To fasten with 
a ligature passed under. Sharp. To engross; to 
engage. To have final recourse to. Ad- 
dison. To seize; to catch; to arrest. Spenser. 
To admit, Bacon, To answer Po ving ; to 
reprimand. Shak. To eS re the former 
leA off. Dryden. To lift. -. To oceupy lo- 
cally. Hayward, To manage in the place of 


another. Shak. Tocomprise. Dryden. To adopt; 
to assume. Hammond. To collect; to exact a 
tax. Knolles. To take upon. To a riate to; 
to assume ; to admit to be imputed to. .ii. To 


assume ; to claim authority. Si . 


con. To close in with ; to comply with. Dryden. 'To}| To TAKE, thke. v. n. To direct the course ; to have 


form; to fix. Clarendon. ‘Yo catch in the hand ; 
to seize. Ezek, viii. To admit; to suffer. Dry- 
den. 'To perform any action. Jer. xx. To receive 
into the mmd. Acts, iv. To go into. Camden. To 
go along; to follow; to pursue. Dryden. To 
swallow; to receiwe, Bacon. ‘To swallow, as a 
medicine. South. To choose one of more. Mil- 
ton. To copy. Dryden, To convey; to carry; 
to transport. Judges, xix. To fasten on; to seize. 
Si. Mark, ix. Not to refuse; to accept. Numb. 
xxxv. ‘To adopt. Ered. vi. To change with re- 
t to place. St. Luke, x. To separate. Locke. 

‘o admit. 1 Tim. v. To pursue; to in. AMil- 
ton. ‘To receive any temper or disposition of mind. 
Mic. ii. To endure; to bear. Spectutor. To 
draw; to derive. Tillotson. ‘To leap; to jump 
over. Shak. To assume. Locke. To allow; to 
admit. Locke. To receive with fondness. Dry- 
_den. To carry out for use, St. Mark, vi. To sup- 
pose ; to receive in thought ; to entertain in opinion. 
Shak, To separate for one’s sclf from any quan- 
tity ; to remove for one’s self from any place. Isa. 
Ixvi. Not to leave; not toomit. Locke. To re- 
ceive payments. Shak. To obtain by mensura- 
tion. Camden To 





To withdraw. Spectator. 


. 


a tendency to. . To ; to gain recep- 
tion. South. To have the intended or natural effect. 
Bacom. To catch; to fix, Bacon.—To take il 
To learn of; to resemble; to imitate. ibras. 
To take in with. To resort to. Bacon, . To take on. 
To be violently afiected. Bacon, To take on. To 
claim a character, Shak, To grieve; to pine. 
Shak. To take to. To apply to; to be fand of. 
Locke. To betake to; to have recourse. Dryden. 
To take up. To stop. Glanville, To relorm. 
Locke. To take up with. Tobe contented with. 
South. To lodge ; to dwell. South. 7'o take with. 
‘To please. Bacon. ; 
TA‘KEN, ta’-k’n. 103. The part. passive of take. 


2 Sam. xvi. 
TA’‘KER, td/-kar. 98. 2.8. One that takes. Shak- 


speare. 
TA‘KING, td’-king. 410. n. s. Seizure ; distress of 
mind, Shakspeare, : 
TA/KINGNESS*, th/-king-nés. n. s. Quality of 


leasing. Bp. Taylor. ; 
TALBOT, thl’-bat. n. s. [It is borne by the house 
of Talbot in their arms.] A hound ; a sori of hunt- 
or. ig heoaiaere a hound and a beagle. Somer- 


seize with a trausitory impulse ; to affect so as not|| TALC*. See Tacx. 
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TAL * TAN 


(C7 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


TALE §, tale. n. s. [cale. from tellan, to tell, Sax.) || keep accounts by. Hudibras, Any thing made to 
A narrative; a story. Watts. Oral relation. Shak.|| _ suit another. Dryden. 
tale, Sax. from telau, to count ; fala, Icel.] Num- || 7’o TA/LLY, ril’-lé. vw. a. To fit; to suit ; to cut out, 
er reckoned. Hooker. Reckouing ; numeral ac- || | so as to answer any thing. Prior. 
count. Carew. Information; disclosure of any || Jo TALLY, tal’-lé. v. . "To be fitted; to conform 





thing secret. Shakspeare. | to be suitable. Addison. 
To TALE*, tile. v.n. To relate stories. Gower.| TA’LLY®*, tall’-lé. ad, Stoutly; with spirit. Beaw 
Ob. T’. | mont and Fletcher. 
TA‘LEBEARER, tale’-ba-rar, n. s. [fale and bear.) || T'A‘'LMUD, til’-mad, $4: [Heb.] The book 
One who gives officious or malignant unelligence. |) 7T7HA/LMUD, "2 containing the Jewish 
|| traditions, the rabbinical constitutions, and explica- 


South. 
TA‘LEBEARING, 1ale’-bd-ring. n. s. The act of tions of the law. Lightfoot. 
mforming; officious or malignant intelligence. Ar- || TALMU'DICAL*, tal-mad’-é-kal. 2 a. per 
ve talmud, 


buthnot. | TA/LMUDICK*®, tal'-ni-dik. to th 
TA‘LEFUL*, tale’-fal. a. Abounding in stories. |) Skinner. 
Thomson, A bad word. | TA‘ LMUDIST*., tAl’-ind-cist. n. s. One well versed 


TA‘LENT, tAl’-ént. 544. n. s. [talentum, Lat.} Aj) _ in the talnud, Burton, 
tulent signified so much weight, or a sum of money, |, TALMUDISTICK*, til-md-dis’tik. a. Talmad- 
the value differing according to the different ages || ical. Wurton. 
and countries. Arbuthnot. Faculty ; power; gift || TA’LNESS, tall’-nés. 84, 406. n. s. Height of stature ; 
of nature: a metaphor borrowed from the talents || procerity. Spenser. 
mentioned in the holy writ. Clarendon. Quality ; Kr This word, b losing an? is, if we pronounce it accord- 
dis sition. Clarendon, , ing tothe or{hography, deprived of its sound: the first 

TA’ ES*, ta’-léz, n. 8. [Lat.] A supply for men oyhahie, according to this spelling, ought, undoubted! ' 
empannelled a a jury or inquest, and not ap- | to be pronenaced lhe the first of tal-low, which s 
pearing or challenged ; equal in reputation to those || ciently shows the necessity of spelling it with double t. 
that were empannelied, and present in court ; tales | W. [Taliness, Jones, Fulton and Knight, and Web- 
de circumstantibus. Hale. | ster.) 

TA‘LETELLER®, tale’-tél-lar. n.s. One who re- ||'TA‘LON, thl’-Gn, 166, 544. n.s. [Fr.] The claw of 
lates tales or stories, Guardian. a bird of prey. Bacon, ’ 

TA‘LION®, til’-¢-dn, n. s. [talio, Lat.] Law of re- |) TA/MARIND- T'ree, tam’-mA-rind-treé. n. 5. [tama- 
taliation, Scott. rindus, Lat.] A tree, bearing a flat pod, contain- 

TA‘LISMAN, tal'-iz-man, 88. n.s. [talism, Arabick.] || ing many flat, angular seeds, surrounded with an 
A magical character. Swift. || acid, blackish pulp. Miller. 

TALISMA’NICK, tal-iz-mdu’-ik. 509. a. Magical. | TA/MARISK, tam’-mf-risk. n. s. [tamarice, Lat.] A 
Addison. | tree, whose flowers are rosaceous. Miller. 

To TALK §, tawk. 84. von. [caltan, Sax. ; taelen, |! TAMBO UR*, thun-bddr’. 1. s, [tambour, old Fr.; 
Dutch.] ‘To — in conversation; to speak flu- || ftambur, Arab.] A tambourine; which see. A 
ently and familiarly ; not in set speeches; to con-|; frame resembling a drum, on which a kind of em- 
verse. Shak. To prattle; to speak impertinently. || broidery is worked; the embroidery so made. [In 
Milton, ‘To give aceount. Milton. To speak ; to|| architecture] A member of the Corinthian and 
reason ; to confer. Jer. xii. Composite capital, somewhat resembling a drum; 

TALK, tiwk. n.s. Oral conversation; fluent and a kind of porch ; a round stone, or course of stone. 
familiar speech. Locke. Report; rumour. Locke. |) TAMBOURINE, tim-bdd-réén’. 112. n. 8. [tasndbo- 
Subject of discourse. Milton. | 2a, Span.) A kind of drum. Spenser. 

TALK §, tAwk. 2.5. [tale, Pr.] A kind of stone, com- |} TAME }$, tame. a. [came, Sax.; faem, Dutch; tam, 
posed of plates generally parallel, and flexible and |; Dan.] Not wild; domestick. Addison, Crushed; 
elastick. Woodward. | subdned; depressed ; dejected; spiritless ; heart- 

TA‘LKATIVE, thwk’-4-tiv. a. Fall of prate; lo-|' less. Shak. Spiritiess; unanimated: as, a fame 

uacious, Sidney. | poem. 

TA'LKATIVENESS, thwk’-f-ilv-nés. 2.8. Loqua- | 7’o TAME, tame. v. a. [ gatamjan, Goth. ; camian, 
city ; garrulity; fulness of prate, Government of || Sax.; tammen, Dutch.) To reduce from wildness; 
the Tongue. | to reclaim; to make geytle. Shak. To subdue; to 

TA/LKER, thwk’-dr, 98. m.s. One who talks,|) crush; to ens to conquer, “Shakspeare. 
Watts. A loquacious person; a prattler. Siiat.) TA’MEABLE, tai’-inf-b]. 405. a. Susceptive of tam- 
A boaster; a bragging tellow. Bp. Tuylor. ‘| ing. Wilkins. ; 

bol rsp tawk’-ing. n.s. Oral conversation. | TA MELESS®, thme’-lés. a. Wild; untamed. Bp. 

Uphes. V. eel. 

TA'LKY, thwk’. a. Consisting of talk ; sean TAMELY, time’-ié. ad. Not wildly ; meanly ; spir- 
bling talk. Woodward. } itlessly. Shakspeare. 

TALL §, tall. 84. a. [td/, Welsh.] High in stature. || TAYMENESS, thme’-nés, n.s. The quality of being 

Shak, High; lofly. Milton. Sturdy ; lusty ; bold; tame; not wildness. Want of spirits ; timidity. 

| 


A: eS 


spirited ; courageous. Shakspeare. ogers. 


TA‘LLAGE 6, til’ -lidje. 90. n.s. [teillage, Fr] Im- | TA'MER, td’-mdr. 98. n. s. Conqueror; subdoer. 


| Pope. 

TA/MINY, tam’-é-né. n, s. [estamine, Fr.] A kind 
of woollen stuff; called also tammin, and tammy. 
Cotgrave. 


post; excise. Bacon. 
To TA'‘LLAGE®, tal'-lidje. v. a. To lay an impost 
on. By. Ellys. 
TA'LLOW 6, tal/-l6. 85. m.s. [tolkr, Icel.; tolk, , 
Dan.; tale, talge, Su. Goth. and Germ.) The || TA'MKIN, tam’-kin. n. s. The stopple of the mouth 
sase or fat of an animal; coarse suet. JXeylin. || of a Groat gun. 
o TA/LLOW, til’-ld. v. a. 'To grease ; to smear || Ta TA/MPER, tam/’-pir. 98. v. n. [of uncertain de- 
with tallow Ld, Surrey. | rivation.} To be busy with physick. Hrdibras. 
TA‘LLOWCHANDLER, til’-ld-tsh4nd-lir. nm. ». | To ineddle ; 10 have to do without fitness or neces- 
| 








tallow, and chandelier, Fr.) One who makes can- sity. Roscommon. To deal; to practise secretly. 

les of tallow, not of wax. Harvey. | Hudibras. 
TA‘LLOW FACED®, tal’-l-faste. a. Having a pale, || To TAN §, tin. v.a. [tannen, Dotch; tomer, Fe} 

sickly complexion. Burton. | To impregnate or imbue with bark. Grew. To im- 
TA’LLOWISHS, tal’-ld-ish. a. Having the nature || brown by the sun. Spenser. 

of tallow. Hudoet.  TAN2, tin, v.s. The bark of the oak; the onze 
TA'LLOWYS®, tal’-l6-é. o. Greasy, ) with which taavers prepare their leather. As/:, 
TA‘LLY 6, tale. nm. 5, [friller, Fr.J A stiel, notched i TAA, for taken, ta’en. May. 

oF cut in conformity to another stick. aud used to | TANG, thug. 409%, nes. [tanghe, Dutch. A Strong 
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TAP 


—nd, méve, nér, nit ;—tibe, tab, 


taste ; a taste left in the month. Barrow. Relish ; | 
taste. rageshecal . Something that leaves a sting | 
Me it. 


~ 


or pain be Siiak. Sound; tone ; this 1s | 
mistaken for tone or twang. Holder. 
To TANG, ting. v.n. [probably mistaken for twang.) 
Toring with. Shakspeare. 
TANG*, tng n. s. (tang, Su. Goth.] A kind of sea- 
a called in some places tangle. Bp. Rich- || 
ariuson. | 


TA'NGENT, tdn/-jént. n. s. [tangent, Fr.; tangens, 
Lat.) [In trigonometry.}] A right line perpendicu- 
Jarly raised on the extremity of a radius, and | 
which touches a circle so as not to cut it; but yet! 
intersects another line without the circle, called a | 
secant, that is drawn from the centre, and which | 
cuts the are to which it is a tangent. T'revoux. 

TANGIBI'LITY, tin-jé-bil’-2-té. u.s. The quality 


of bei ived by the touch. 

TANGIBLE, !jé-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; from tango, | 

 Lat.J P ible by the touch. Bacon. 

To TANGLE §, ting’-gl. 405. v.a. See To En- 
TANGLE. To implicate ; to knit together. Milton. | 
To ensnare ; to entrap. Shak, To embroil ; to em- 
barrass. Crashaw. 

To TA'NGLE, ting/-gl. v. n. To be entangled. 

TA‘NGLE, tfng’-gl. 2. s. A knot of things interwo- 

wen in one another, or different parts of the same 
thing ea iigaeoas Milton. [from tang.] A kind of 
sea-weed. 

TA‘NIST, taw’-ist. n.s. [an Irish word; perhaps 
from thane.) A kind of captain or governour. 


Spenser. 

TA‘NISTRY, tan’-is-tré. n. s. A succession made up 

not anemone ate : = r. Pr 
ANK, tingk. . n.&, [tanque, Fr. arge cis- 
tern or basin. Sir T. Herbert. i, 

TA’ NKARD, taingk’-drd. 88. n. s. [tanquaerd, Fr. ; 
tankaerd, Dutch.] A large vessel with a cover, for 
strong drink. B. Jonson. 

TA‘NLING®, tan’-ling. n. s. [from tan.] One scorch- 
ed by the heat of summer. Shakspeare. 

TA/NNER, tAn’-nar. 98. n. s. One whose trade is to 
tan leather. Moxon. 

TA/NNING*, tAn’-ning. n. s, The process of prepar- 
ing leather with tan or bark. The appearance or 
stain of a brown colour. Bp. Taylor. 

TA‘NPIT, tan’-pit. n.s. A pit where leather is im- 

regnaied with bark. 

TA'NSY, thn’-z@, 438. n. s. An odorous plant. Mil- 

A kind of cake, of which tansy forms a prin- 

cipal part. Selden, 

TANT®, tint. n. s. A kind of small field-spider. Ruy. 

TA'NTALISM, tan’-t4-lIzm. n. s. A punishment like 
that of Tantalus. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

TANTALIZA/‘TION’, thn-té-lé-za/-shdn, n. s. Act 

* of tantalizing; state of being tantalized. Gayton, 

To TA‘NTALIZE §, tdn’-ti-lize. o. a. [from Tun- 
talus, whose punishment was to starve among fruits 
and water which he could not touch.] ‘To torment 
by the show of pleasures which cannot be reached. 

ruden, 

TA/NTALIZER*, tin’-ta-ll-zar. n. s. One who tan- 
talizes. Wakefield. 

TANTAMOUNT, thot’-&-mbint. a. [Fr.] Equiv- |, 
alent. Glanville. | 

TANTI'VY, tan-tiv’-d. ad. [from the note of a hunt- | 
ing horn, so expressed in articulate sounds. From | 
tanié vi, says Skinner.) To ride fantivy is to ride | 
al great Lr ; 

TA‘NTLING, tant’-ling. 410. 1. s. One seized with 

» hopes of pleasure unattainable. 

To TAP 4, thp. v.a. [tapper, Fr.] To touch lightly ; | 
to strike gently. [teeppan, Sax. ; cappen, Dutch.] || 
'T’o pierce a vessel ; to broach a vessel. Shakspeare. | 

To TAP*®, tap. v.n. To strike a gentle blow : as, || 
He tapped at the door. 

TAP, tip. n.s. A gentle blow. Shak. 
Sax.) A pipe at which the liquor of a vessel is let 
out. Chaucer. 

4s n.s. [ceppe,.Sax.] A narrow fillet or 
r?. 
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TAR: 


ball ;—4il ;—pdiind ;—thin, THis. 


TA’PER §, th’-par. 76, 98. n.s. [capep, Sax.] A 
wax candle; a light. & , ‘ 
TA’PER, ta’- a. Regularly narrowed from the 
bottom to the top; pyramidal; conical. Dryden. 
To TA’PER, t\’-par. v.n. To grow gradually small- 


| _er. : 
To TAPERS, th’-pdr. v, a. To make gradually 


smaller. ‘To light with tapers. Warton. 


2 ta/-padr-nés. n.s. The state of be- 


ing taper. Shenstone. 

TA’/PESTRY §, tAps/-tré, or tp’-és-tré. n. s. [tapes- 
terie, tapisserie, tapis, Fr.} Cloth woven in regular 
figures. Shakspeure. 

ip Though the first is the most common, the last ia the 
most correct pronunciation of this word. Accordingly 
all our orthoépists, who divide the words into syllabiea, 
but Mr. Sheridan, make this word a trisyllable. HW’. 


To TA/PESTRY*, taps’-tré, or tap’-s-tré. v. a. To 
adorn with tapestry. Harmar. 

TA'PET, tap’-it. ns. [tapetia, Lat.] Worked or 
figured stuff. Spenser. 

TA/PHOUSE®*, tip/-hddse. n.s. A room in which 
beer is drawn and sold in small quantities : in large 
inns now ed called the tap. Beaum. and Fi. 

TA’ PIS*, ti'-pis, n. s. [Fr.] Literally, tapestry 
which formerly covered tables: whence matters 
laid upon the table for discussion. Henry, Lord 
Clarendon. 

TA’/PLASH®, tip’-ldsh. n. s. [from fap, and perhaps 
lasche, Fr.] Poor beer; dregs. Bp. Parker. 

TA’'PROOT, tip’-rédt. n. s. [tap and root.) The 

rincipal stem of the root. Mortimer. 

‘y ‘PSTER, tap-star. n. s. [cappene, Sax.] One 
whose business is to draw beer in an alehouse. 


Shakspeare. 

TAR §, tar. n.s. (cane, Sax.; terre, Teut. ; tiere, 
Dan.] Liquid pitch ; the turpentine of the pine or 
fir drained out by fire. S; r. 

TAR, tir. n.s. [from tar, used in ships.) A sailor ; 
a seaman, in colloquial language. Swn/t. 

To TAR, tar. v. a. To smear over with tar. Beonm. 
and Fl. [cypian, Sax.) Fo tease; to provoke. 
Shakspeare. 

TARANTULA, td-rin’-tshd-l4. 461. n. s. [Ttal.] 
An insect whose bite is said to be only cured by 
musick. Sidney. 

TARDA’TION, tar-da’-shdn. n. s. [tardo, Lat.] The 
act of hindering or delaying. 

TA/RDIGRADOUS, tar’-dé-grid-ds, a. [tardigra- 
dus, Lat.] Moving slowly. Brown. 

Slowly 5 


TA/RDILY, tir’-dé-lé, aed. sluggishly. 


Rots re 
TA‘RDINESS, thr’-dé-nés. 1. s. Slowness ; doggich- 
ness ; unwillingness to action or motion. Shak. 


TA‘RDITY, tar’-dé-té. n. s. [tarditas, Lat.] Slow- 
ness; want of velocity. Digby. 

TA/RDY 6, tar’-dé. a. [tardus, Lat.; tardif, Fr.] 
Slow; not swift. Sundys. Sluggish ; unwilling to 
action or motion. Dryden. Dilatory ; late ; tedi- 
ous. Shak. Uowary: a low word. Hudibras. 
Criminal ; offending : a low word. Collier. 

To TA/RDY, tar’-de. v. a. [tarder, Fr.] To delay ; 
to hinder. Shakspeare 


“TARE, tare. n. s. [teeren, Dutch.] A weed that 


grows among corn. Hooker. The common vetch. 


Pope. 

TARE, thre. n.s. [Fr.] A mercantile word denot- 
ing the weight of any thing containing a commodi- 
ty; also the allowance made for it. 

TARE, tare. preterit of tear. Dryden. 

TARGE, tarje. ns. [capy, capya, 

TA/RGET, tar’-g@t. 381.§ Sax.; sarge, Ital. an 
Fr.; tarian, Welsh.] A_ kind of buckler or sicid 
borne on the left arm. It seems to be commonly 

used for a defensive weapon, less in cireumfercace 

than a shield. Spenser. 


Mr. Perry and Mr. Barelay are thé only orthoépista 
who make the g in this word [target] eof. Mr. Sherian, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Nares, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, Dyche, 
and that profound searcher into English sounds, Mr. 
Elphiuston, make it hard,as in forget ; and, if etymolo- 
gy be any rule, the Erse word an tuargett is deculedly 


Yio 


TAS 





—— 








in favour of this pronunciation ; for almost al! our Eng- || TASKER, task’-dr. 


lish words, which have the g hard before ¢ and iy are of 
— r. Saxon original—See Principles, No, 380, 

TARGETYER, thr-gét-téér’._n. s. One armed with 
a target. Chapman. 

TA RGUM, o n. s. A paraphrase on Scrip- 
ture in the Chaldee language. Patrick. 

TA/RGUMIST®, tar’-gdm-ist. n. s, A writer in the 
targums, Milton, 

TA‘RIFF, tar’-if. 81. n.s. [larif, Fr.] A cartel of 
commerce, Addison. 

TARN, tirn. n. s. [tiaurn, Icel.] A bog; a fen; a 
marsh 5 a Wise ; & quagmire, 
To 'TA/RNISH §, tar-nish. v. 

sully ; to soils to make not bright, Collier. 

To T'A’RNISH, tar’-nish. v. n. To lose brightness. 
Collier. 

TARPA'WLING, tar-phwl/-Ing. 2. s. ° Hempen | 
cloth smeared with tar. Dryden. A sailor. Lord | 
Clarendon. | 

TRBEAGON, tir’-ri-gdn. n.s. A plant called herb 

ragon. 

TA‘RRIANCE, tir’-ré-Anse. n. s. Stay ; delay ; per- 
haps sojourn. Shakspeare. | 

TA/RRIER, tir’-ré-Gr, [See Hanier.) 7. s. [lerre, | 
Fr.] A sort of small dog, that hunts the fox or otter 
out of his hole. Dryden. | 

TA’RRIER, tar’-ré-dr, nr. s. 
stays; one that waits; whatever delays or puts off. 
Sir T. Elyot. 

To TA/RRY §, thi '-ré. 81. von, [targir, Fr.; traeghen, 
Teut.] To stay; to continue in a place. Shak. To 
delay; to be long in coming. Psalms. To wait; to 
expect attending. E-rod, xxiv, 

To TA'RRY, tar’-ré. v. a. To wait for. Shak. 

TA‘RRY*®, tar’-ré, 82. a. Consisting of tar; resem- | 
bling tar. More. 

TA‘RSEL, tar’-sil. 99. n.s. A kind of hawk. Prior. 

TA‘RSUS, tar’-sds. n.s. [rdpoos, Gr.; tarse, Fr.) 
The space betwixt the lower end of the fossil bones 
of the leg and the beginning of the five long hones 
that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes. Dict. 

TART 4, tart. a. [ceant, Sax.; taertig, Dutch. 
Sour; acid; acidulated ; gg “he taste. Sir 7’. 
Elyot. Sharp; keen ; severe. Aspeare. 

TART, tart. n. s. [tarte, Fr. ; tarta, ltal. ; taart, Dan.) 
A sinall pie of fruit. Bacon. 

TA‘RTANE, tar’-tan. n.s. [tartana, Tta).; tartane, 
Fr.] A vessel much used in the Mediterranean, 
with one mast and a three-cornered sail. Addison. 

TA‘RTAR §, tartar, n. s. [lartarus, Lat.] Hell: a 
word used by the old poets, Spenser. [lartre, Fr.] 
What sticks to wine casks, like a hard stone, either 
white or red, as the colour of the wine from whence 
it comes. Quincy.— To catch a Tartar. See To 
C\TCH. 

TARTA‘REAN, tir-tl/-ré-An. a. [tartarus, Lat.) 
Hellish. Millon, 

TART A REOUS, tar-td’-ré-ds, a. Consisting of tar- 
tar. Grew. Hellish. Milton. 

TART ARIZA’TIONS®, tar-thr-8-zW/-shdn. n. s: The 
act of forming tartar, Bidb/ioth. Bibl. 

To. TARTAR ZE, tar’-tar-ize. v.a. To impregnate 
with tartar. 

TA/RTAROUS, tar’-tir-ds. a. Containing tartar ; 
consisting of tartar. Bp. Berkeley. 

TA/RTISH?®, tirt’-ish. a. Somewhat tart. Scoft. 

TARTLY, tarv-lé, ad. Sharply ; sourly ; with acidi- 
ty. Sharply ; with poignancy ; with severity. 
Walker, With sourness of a Shak speare 

TA‘/RTNESS, tart’-nés. n, s, Sharpness ; sourness ; 
acidity. Mortimer. Sourness of temper; poiguan- 
ey of language. Shakspeare. 

TA RTUFISH?®, tir’-tdt-ish. a, [from tartufe, Fr.] 
Perhaps precise ; formal ; or morose. Sterne. 

TASK §, task. 79. n. 8. [tasche, Fr. ; tassa, Ital.] Some- 
thing to be done imposed by another, Mi/ton. Em- 

loyment; business. Alterbury.— Tu take to we 


range. 
burthen with something to 
' 


‘© reprove ; to reprimand, J,’ Est 
To'TASK, task. r. a. To 
be done. Shalspeare. 


a. [ternir, Fr.) “ 


One that tarries or |, 


TAU 





ei 509.—Fite, fir, fall, fat ;—mé, mét j—plne, pin 7— 





n. s. One who 
‘TA/SKMASTER, tisk’-ma-stdr. : imposes tasks. 
Milton. One who undertakes a task, as a day-la- 


bourer. 

TA'SSEL 4, ths’-s@l. 102. [tis’-s8l, Perry, Jones, 
Fulton and Knight ; tbs'-\, Sheridam) n.s. [tasse 
Fr. ; tasselus. low Lat.) An ornamental bunch 


silk. or glittering substances. r. 
TA/SSEL*, tis’-sél. ns. [p y tercel, or tiercel ; 
ry) Ital.] ‘The male of the gosshawk. Spenser. 
PASE _ - i: s. An herb, Ainsworth. 
TA‘SSELED, aa ELLED ¢]) tas’-séid. a, Adorn- 
ed with tassels. Chaucer 


TA‘SSES, tis'-s¢z. n.s. Armour for the thighs. Ains- 


worth, 

TA’/STABLE, tdst’-4-bl. 405. a. That may be tast- 
ed ; savoury ; relishing. le. 

To TASTE §, taste. rv. a. [taster, old Fr.; tasten, 
German and Teut.] To perceive and distinguish 
by the palate. St. John, ii. To try by the mouth ; 
to eat, at least in a small quantity. Milton. ‘To es- 
say first. Knolies. To obtain pleasure from. Ca- 
rew. ‘To feel; to have perception of. Heb. ii. To 
relish intellectually ; to approve, Milton. 

To TASTE, taste. v.x. To try by the mouth; to eat. 
Milton. ‘To have a smack ; to produce on the pal- 
ate a particular sensation. Bacon. To distinguish 
intellectually. Swift. To be tinctured, or receive 
some quality or character. Shak. To try the rel- 


ish of any thing. Davies. ‘To have tion of. 
Shak. To fake to be enjoyed. Milton. To enjoy 
sparingly. Dryden 


TASTE, baie “a: s. The act of a gustation. 
Milton, The sense by which the relish of any thing 
on the palate is perceived. Bacon. Sensibility ; 
perception. Siak, That sensation which all things 
taken into the mouth give particularly to the tongue, 
the arg of which are the principal instruments 
hereof. Exodus, xvi. Intellectual relish or discern- 
ment. Hooker. An essay; a trial; an experiment. 
Shak. A small portion given as a Specimen. 

TA'STED, tast’-@d. a. Having a particular relish. 


Bacon. 
TASTEFUL, tast’-fal. a. High relished; savoury. 


Bp. Hall. 

TASTELESS, tast’-Jés. a. Having no power of 
perceiving taste. Having no relish or power of 
stimulating the palate; insipid. Boyle, Having no 
power of giving pleasure ; insipid. Addison. Tev- 
ing no intellectual gust. Orrery. 

TA'STELESSNESS, tast/-lés-nés. n.s. Insipidity ; 
want of relish. Whitlock, Want of ion of 
taste. Want of intellectual relish. Swi/t. 

TA/STER, tist’-dr. n. s. [tasteur, Fr.] One who 
takes the first essay of food, Crashaw. A dram 


cup. Ainsworth. 

TA’/STY*, ths’-té. a. Expressed or done so as to 
show intellectual relish ; a modern word. 

To TA‘TTER §, tat’-tar. ». a. [Cotepan, Sax.] To 
tear ; to rend; to make ra . Shokspeare. 

TATTER, tiv-tdr. ns. A rag; a fluttering rag. 
L’ Estrange. 

TATTERDEMA‘LION, tit-tdr-dé-mal/-yaa. 7. s. 
A ragged fellow. Howell. 

To TATTLE), tév/-tl, 405. v. n. [taleren, Durch} 
To prate ; to talk idly; to use many words with |i- 
Ue meaning. Spenser. 

TATTLE, tdv-tl. n. s. Prate ; idle chat ; trifling 
talk. Swi/t. 

TA’‘TTLER, tav'l-dr. n. s, An idle talker ; a prater. 


Taylor. 

TATTOO, tht-188’, n.s. [tapotez tous, Fr.] The beat 
of drum by which soldiers are warned to their quar- 
ters. Prior. 

TAUGHT, taut. 213, 593. preterit and part. passive 
of teach, Isaiah, liv. 

To TAUNT §, tant, or thwnt. [thot, Jones, Fulton 
and Knight.) v. a. [tanser, Fr.] To reproach ; to 
insult; to revile; to ridicule ; to reat With insolence 
and contuimelies, Shak. To exprobrate; to mention 
with upbraiding. 

914 


TAX 


TEA 


—nd, move, nor, ndt;—tbbe, tab, ball ;—dil —pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


ce 


I have every orthoépist in the language against me 


in the preference I give to the first sound of this word, | 


except Mr. Elphinston; and his authority as an analo- 
gist outweighs every other. [see no good reason that 
this word shoald have the broad sound of a, atid not 
aunt, haunt, flaunt, jaunt, and the proper name Saun- 


ders ; vor is my ear much accustomed to hear it so pro- || 


— Sauntaa, Haunt, and Principles, No. 
4. f 
AUNT, tint. 214. n.s, Insult; scoff; reproach ; rid- 
icule. Si Pare. 
TA‘UNTER, tau'-tr, 2. s. One who taunts, re- 
roaches, or insults. Ffuloet, 


TA’UNTINGLY, tao -ing-lé. ad. With insult ; scof- | 


ly; with coutumely and exprobration, S/uk. 


fin 
TAURICORNOUS, tiw-ré-kér-nds, a. [fewrus and | 


cornu, Lat) Having horus like a bull. Brown. 

TAU RUS*,taw'-rds. n. s. [Lat.] The second sign 
in the zodiack. Sh re. 

TAUTOLOGICAL, thw-t6-léd’-jé-kal. a. [tautolo- 

ique, ch oo oa the same thing. Burton. 

TAUTO'LOGIST, taw-t6l'-l0-jist. n.s. Que who re- 

ats the same thing. 
0 TAUTO LOGIZE®, thw-t6l’-ld-jlze. v.n. To re- 
at the same thing. Ninith. 

TAUTO’LOGY §, thw-t6l'-ld-j¢. 518. ns. [ravrodo- 
yia; ratro and Adyos, Gr. ; tautologie, Fr. 
tion of the same words, or cf the same sense in dif- 
ferent words. Glanville. 





Repeti- | T 


| 


i To TAX, tiks. v. a. [taxer, Fr.) To load with im- 


posts. 2 Kings, xxiii. [taxo, Lat.) ‘To charge ; to 
censure 540 accuse. Raleigh. ’ 

TA‘XABLE, taks’-a-bl, 405. a. That may be taxed. 
Sherivood., 

TAXATION, tiks-d/-shéin. n. s. [Fr. ; tarutio, Lat.) ° 
The act of loading with taxes ; impost; tax. Sidney. 

Accusation; scandal. Slakspeure. 

| TA‘XER, tiks’-dir. 98. n.s. One who taxes. Bacon. 
|, TEA, té, 227. n.s. [a word probably Chinese ; Ui, 
_ Fr.J] A Chinese plant, of which the infusion has 

lately been much drunk in Europe. Wudler, 

To'TEACHS, tétsh. 352. v. a. pret. and part, pass. 
taught, sometimes teuched. [ceecan, Sax.) ‘To in- 

struct; to inform, as a master: correlative to /rarn, 
Isaiah, ii. To deliver any doctrine or art, or words 
to be learned. Deut. xxxi. To show; to exhibit so 
| asto hi upon the mind. Shak. ‘To tell; to 
ive intelligence. Tusser. 
| To TEACH, tétsh. 227. v. n. To perform the office 
___ of an instructer. Mic. iii. 

TE’ACHABLE, tétsh’--bl. 405, a, Docile ; suscep- 

tive of instruction, Wilkins, 

TR ACHABLENESS, tétsh’-a-bl-nés, n.s. Docility; 
willingness to learn ; capacity to learn. Grunzer. 
E/ACHER, tétsh’-dr, 98. 2. s. One who teaches; 
an instructer; preceptor. Hooker, One who, with- 
out regular ordination, assumes the ministry. Swift. 











TAUTO PHONY ¢, thw-tdf-d-né. ns. A successive i A preacher ; one who is to deliver doctrine to the 


repetition of the same sound. 


$7 1 have long wished to insert this word into my vo- 
cabulary, from a conviction of its utility in conversing 
on the sounds of words, but was casted for wantof an 
authority from any of our dictionaries, when, upon 
reading the very Jearne! and pes Eesa 


Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Languages, I 

rned author says, “ The most extraordinary tau- 

and "Hon."—On the Prosodies of the Greck and Latin 

Lat.] A house where wine is sold, and drinkers 

n. §. 

TA‘VERNKEEPER. tav’-Grn-kéép-dr. & bernarius, 

TA’'VERNING*, tav’-drn-ing. n. s, Act of feasting 

Sax.] To dress white leather, commonly celled 
Fletcher. 
ner. Pui 

DRY §, taw'-dré. 219. a. [from Stawdrey. 

splendid without cost; fine without grace ; showy 


word used in exactly that manner, which shows the 
ropricty, and even necessity, of adopting it. The 
tophony which he [| Eustathias}] mentions, is that of the 
vowels: and 7, in the proper names of the goddesses Lois 
Languages: prioted for Robson, 1796. W. 

TA‘VERN §, tav’-drh. n. s. [faverne, Fr. 5 taberna, 
are entertained, Shakspeare. 

TA‘'VERNER, tav’-firn-dr. ta- 
TA’VERNMAN, tav’-drn-man. Lat.; ta- 
rernier, Fr.] One who keeps a tavern, Camden. 

at taverns. Bp. Hall. 

To TAW §, taw. 219. ra. [towwen, Dutch ; tapran, 
alum leather, in contradistinction from fan leather, 
that which is dressed with bark. Beaumont and 

TAW, thw. n. s. A marble to play with. Siwi/?. 

TA’WDRILY*, thw!-dré-lé. ad. In a tawdry man- 

leneu. 

TA‘WDRINESS, thw’-dré-nés. n. s. Tinsel finery ; 

- : ostentatious, without elegance. Richardson. 

/ 
Saint Awdrey, or Saint Etheldred, as the things 
bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair.] Meanly showy ; 
without elegance, Spenser. 
TA W DRY thw dre. n, 


kind of necklace worn by country wenches. Dray- 
ton. ‘ 
TA‘/WED*, thwd. . a, Of the colour of tan; im- 
browned, Sackville. ‘ 
TA’‘WER, taw’-dr. n. s. [capene, Sax.) A dresser 
of leather. Barret. 
TA‘WNY, taw’-né. 219. a, [tan4, tanné, Fr.) Yellow, 
like things tanned, Shakspeare. 
tasg, Welsh; taze, Fr.; tare, 


Ba oly pgicti Wel 
tch.] Ani 3a tribute imposed ; an excise ; 
a tallage. Dryden. : taxo, Lat.} : : 


Charge ; censure. 
Beatmont er. [taxa, low Lat.) Task ; 
dase 


lesson to be learned. Articles cf Eccl. 


on the! 
ound the | 


| 


‘ 


s. Aslight ornament ; a), 


Raleigh. 

tede, 9 7% tede, old Fr.; terda, Let.] A 

r . 3 torch; a flambeau. Spenser, Ob. J. 

TEAGUE, téég. 227, 337. n.s. A name of contempt 
used for an Irishman. Prior. t 

TEAL, téle. 227. n. s. [teelingh, Dutch.] A wild fowl 
of the duck kind. Carew, 

TEAM §, téme. 227. n. s. [temo, Lat.; team, Sax.) 
A number of horses or oxen drawing at once the 
same carriage. Spenser. Avy nuinber passing in 
aline. D. zt. 

To TEAM®*, téme, v. a. To join together in a team. 


Spenser. 

TEAR §, tére. 227. n. s. [ea in this word is pronoune- 
ed ee ; tagr, M. Goth. ; teap, Sax. ; duigr, Welsh.] 
The water which violent passion forces from the 

| eyes. Bacon. Any moisture tickling in drops 


To TEAR §, thre. rv. a. pret. tore, anciently tare; 
part. pass. forn. [tairun, gatairan, M. Goth. ; faera, 
Su. Goth.; tepan, Sax.; ea is pronounced as a, 
and tear rhymes to square.] ‘To pull in pieces ; 
to lacerate ; to rend; to separate by violent pulling. 
Gen, xliv. ‘To laniaie; to wound with any sharp 
poiut drawn along. Jer. xvi. To break or take 
away by violence. Dryden. To divide violently; 
to shatter. Locke. ‘To pull with violence ; to drive 
violently. Dryden. ‘To take away by sudden vio- 
leuce. Waller. To make a violent rent. Shak, 
37° The inconvenience of having two words, of different 
significations, written alike, and pronounced different- 
ly, is evident in this and the preceding word; and this 
inconveniente is perhaps greater than that where the 
orthography is different and the pronunciation the 
| same; but, perhaps, the greatest inconvenience is the 
| furmer, where the orthography is the same, aod the 
pronunciation different—See Bow.. W. 


' To TEAR, tare. v. 2. io Dutch.] To fume ; to 

rave; to raut turbulently. L’ Estrange. 

‘TEAR, tare, 73, 240. n.s. A rent; fissure, 

| 'TE‘ARER, t’-rar. 98. 2.5. Oue who rends or tears; 
ove who blusters. 

TE/ARFALLING, tére’-fAl-Ilng. a. Tender; shed- 
ding tears. Shakspeare. 

TE/ARFUL, tére’-{l. a. Weeping ; full of tears. 

TE/ARLESS*, tére’-lés. a, Without tears. Sundys, 

To TEASE 4$, téze. 227. v. a. [cwpan, Sax.] To 
comb or unravel wool or flax. Milton. To scratch 
cloth in order to level the nap. To torment with 
importunity ; to vex with assiduous impertinence. 
Butler. 

| TE’ASEL, té’-zl. 1. s. [cep], Sax.] A plant. Miller. 

TE/ASELER?®, w/-21-r. n, 5. [leizele 


read” 
EDE 














r, Norm, Fr } 


TEL 


TEM 





(Gr 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mat ;—plne, pin ;— 


One who raises the nap on woollen cloth by means 
of the teasel, Kelham. 

TE’ASER, té/-zar. 98. n. s. Whoever or whatever 
torments by incessant ee: Fuller. 

TEAT, téte. 227, 232. n.s. [teth, Welsh ; cit, Sax.; 
tete, Dutch ; feton, Fr.] A dug; a pap. Bucon. 

TE'CHILY, tétsh’-¢-lé, ad, Peevishly ; fretfully ; fro- 
wardly. 

TE’CILINESS, tétsh’-¢-nés. n. s. Peevishness ; fret- 
fulness. Bp. Hall. 

TECHNICAL 6, ték/-né-kal. 353. a. [reqvinds, Gr. ; 
technique, Fr.] Belonging to arts; not in common 
or popular use, ke. 

TE’/CHNICALLY®, ték/-né-k4l-lé. ad. In a techni- 
cal manner. Warton. 

TECHNO'LOGY®, t2k-ndl’-0-jé. n.s. [reyvn and 
Aoyos.} A description or discourse upon arts. 
Twells. 

TE'CHY 6, tétsh’-¢. 352. a. [for touchy, that is, incli- | 
nation to be touched with whatever is said or done. ] 
Peevish ; fretful ; irritable ; easily made angry ; fro- 
ward, Shakspeare. : 

TECTO'NICK, ték-tbn/-Ik. 509. a. [rexrovixds.] Per- 
taining to building. Bailey. 





To TED, téd. v.a. [ceadan, Sax.] To spread 
abroad new-mown grass, in order to make it into 
hay. Milton. 
TE/DDER6, téd/-dar. 22. s. aera Dutch ; fiudt,'| report. 
TE’THER, térn’-ir. Icel.] A rope with which|| Sam. xxvii 
a horse is tied in the field that he may not pasture || TE’LLER, 
too wide. Any thing by which one is restrained. || 


Bacon. 

To TE'DDER*®*, téi’-dar. v.a. To tie up; to re- 
strain. Feltham. 

TE DE’! UM, té-dé’-dim. n.s. A hymn of the church, so 
called from the two first words of the Latin. Bacon. 

TE/DIOUS 4, té/-dé-ads, or té’-j¢-s, 293, 294. a. [te- 
dieux, Fr. ; tedium, Lat.) Wearisome by continu- 
ance ; troublesome ; irksome. Milton. Wearisome 
by prolixity. Acts, xxiv. Slow. Harte. 

TE DIOUSLY, dé-As-18, or Wje-ds 18. 294. ad. 
In such a manner as to weary. Drayton. 

TE/DIOUSNESS, té/-dé-ds-nés, or té’-jd-ds-nés. 
n. & Wearisomeness by continuance. Davies. 
Wearisomeness by prolixity. Hooker. Prolixity ; 


length. S e. Uneasiness ; Uresomeness ; 
quality of wearying. Hooker. | 
To TEEM§, té&m. 246. v. n. [ceman, Sax.] To 


bring young. Shak. To be pregnant; to engen- 
der Soar. Shak. To be full . be charged as a 
breeding animal. Addison, 
To TEEM, téém. r.a. To bring forth ; to produce. 
Shakspeare. To pour. Swift. 
TE/EMER, téém’-fr. 98. n. s. One that brings young. 
TE’EMFUL, téénv’-fl. a. [ceampul, Sax.] Preg- 
nant; prolifick. Brimful. Ainsworth. 
‘TE/EMLESS, téém’-lés. a. Unfruitful ; not prolifick. 
Dryden. | 
TEEN §, téén. n.s. [cinan, Sax. ; tenen, Flemish.] 
Sorrow ; grief. Spenser. Ob. J. 
To TEEN, téén. va, [tinan, isax.] To excite ; to 
rovoke to doa thing. Chaucer. Ob. J. 
TEENS, téénz. n. s. The years reckoned by the ter- 
mination teen ; as, thirteen, fourteen. Granville. 
TEETH, tééth. The plural of tooth. Job, xii, | 
To TEETH, tééth. v.n. To breed teeth; to be at 
the time of dentition. Arbudhnot. 
TEG. See Taa. 
TE/GUMENT, tég’-d-mént. n. s. 
Cover; the outward part; se 
anatomy or physicks. Brown. 
TEHEE®, té-h’’, interj. An old expression for a 


laugh. Chaucer. 
To TEHEE, td/-hé. vn. To laugh 
more insolent kind of cachinnation ; to titter. Hu- 


. _dibras. 
TEIL, téle. n.s. [tilia, Lat.] The same with linden 
or lime tree, Isa. vi 
TEINT, tint. x. s. 
neil. Dryden 
TE’/LARY, 
Brown. 





 Seeneonsr , Lat.) 
m used but in 


| distant objects are view 
| TELESCO’PICAL, tél-lé-skép’-¢-kal, 518. 


den. 
1é)’-A-ré. a. (tela, Lat.] Spinning webs. | 


TE/LEGRAPH*, t@\-é-grif. ns. [lelegraphe, Fr. ; 
from redos and ypagw, Gr.] An instrument that 
answers the end of — by conveying intelli- 

@ to a distance through the means of signals. 


son. 
TE’LESCOPE 4, tél’-lé-sképe, ns. [telescope, Fr. ; 
from rite and oxoriw, Gr} yom | glass, by which 


| TELESCOPICKS, té1-lé-skbp/-ik. 
Belonging to a telescope ; seeing at distance. Hist. 


R. 8. iv. 
|| TE’LESM §*, 1@)'-8zm. 2x. s. [talism, Arab.] A kind 


of amulet or magical charm. Gregory. 
TELESMA‘TIC L®, tal-lés-anedt’-2-ka a. Belong: 

ing to telesms. Gregory. 
TELE’STICK®*, té-lés’-tik. n.s. [redos and erryos.] 

A poem, where the final letters of each line make 


up a name. B. Jonson. 
rd aang told. 
en, Dan.] 


To TELL§, tél. v.a. preterit and 
pgparna Sax.; taelen, tellen, Dutch; 

o utter; to express; to speak. Gen. xxiv. To 
relate ; to rehearse. Job, xv. ‘To teach ; to inform. 
Spenser. To discover ; to betray. Num, xiv. To 
count; to number, Waller. To make excuses. 


Sh : 
To TELL, tall. v.n. To give an account ; to make 
Ps. xxvi.—To on. ‘To inform of. 1 


1@l’-lar. 98. n.s. One who tells or relates. 

Shak. One who numbers ; a numberer.—A teller 

is an officer of the exchequer, of which there are 

four in number; their business is to receive all 

moneys due to the king, and give the clerk of the 

pell a bill to charge him therewith: they also 

all persons any money payable to them by the king, 

by warrant from the auditor of the receipt : the 

also make books of receipts and payments, whic 

| they deliver the lord treasurer. Cowel. 

| TELLTALE, 14)’-tale. n. s. One who gives malicious 

| information ; one who carries officious intelligence. 

| Shakspeare. 

“TE/LLTALE®, 14)’-thle. a. Blabbing ; telling tales ; 

| giving malicious information, Shakspeare. 

TEMERA‘RIOUS §, tém-é@r-d/-ré-ts. a. [temernire, 
Fr. ; temerurius, Lat.] Rash ; heady ; unreasonably 
adventurous ; unreasonably contemptuous of dan- 


ger. L’Estrange. Careless; heedless; done at 
random, Y. 
TEMERA/RIOUSLY*, | tém-ér-A’/-ré-ds-lé. ad. 


Rashly ; with unreasonable contempt of danger ; 
without heed. Bp. Bramhall. 

| TEME'RITY, té-mér’-¢-18. ns. [temerité, old Fr. ; 
temeritas, Lat.] Rashness ; unreasonable contempt 
of cence More. 

To TE/MPER §, tém/-par. 98. v. a. [tempero, Lat. ; 
temperer, gt. ‘To mix so as that one part qualifies 
the other. Milton. ‘To compound ; to form by mix- 
ture ; to qualify as an ingredient. Shak. ‘To min- 
gle. Ezek. xlvi. To beat together toa proper con- 
— ag ie aaa ie to modify. 

‘isdom, xvi. To bring to due portion; ww 
moderate excess. Milton: To wheat to mollify ; 
to assuage ; to soothe ; to calm. Spenser. To form 
metals to a proper degree of hardness. Milton. To 


vern, Spenser. 
TEMPER, tém‘-par. n. s. Due mixture of contrary 
_— Raleigh. Middle course ; mean, or me- 
ium. Swift. Constitution of body. Burnet. Dis- 
position of mind. Hammond. Constitutional frame 
of mind. Shak. Calmness of mind ; moderation. 
B. Jonson. State to which metals are reduced, 
articularly as to hardness. Shakspeare. 


with a loud and TEMPER MENT, t@in’-pér-4-mént. ns. temper- 


amentum, Lat.; lemperamant, Fr.) Constitation ; 
state with respect to the predominance of any qual- 
ity. Locke, Medium; due mixture of opposites. 


vi. Fale. 
[teinte, Fr.] Colour ; touch of the || TEMPERAME'NTAL, tém-pér-d-ménv’-Al. 2. Con- 


stitutional. Brown. 
TE/MPERANCE, tém/-pér-fnse, 88. n.s. [temperan- 
tia, Lat.] Moderation : eee to gluttony and 


TEM 


—nd, move, ndr, ndt ;—tbe, tab, 
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drunkenness. Milton. Patience ; calmness ; sedate- | 
ness ; moderation of passion. Spenser. 
TE/MPERATE, téuy-pér-dte. 91. a. [lemperatus, | 
Lat.] Not excessive ; moderate in degree of any | 
uality. Bacon. Moderate in meat and drink. | 
Viseman. Free from ardent passion. Shakspeure. | 
TE/MPERATELY, tém’-pér-ate-lé. ad. Moderate- | 
ly ; not excessively. Addison. Calmly ; without} 
violence of > Shakspeare. Without gluttony | 
or luxury. Bp. Taylor. 
TE/MPERATEN ESS, tém’-pér-dte-nds. n. s. Free-| 
dom from excesses ; mediocrity. Calmness; coolness | 
of mind. Daniel. i 
TE/MPERATIVE®, tém’-pér-4-tiv. a. Having pow- | 
er to temper. Granger. ; 
TE/MPERATURE, tém/-pér-A-tire. n. s. [tempera-| 
tera, Lat. ; temperature, Fr.) Constitution of nature ; || 
of any qualities. Abbot. Mediocrity ; due 
7 ae contrarieties. Davies. Moderation ; || 
reedom from predominayt passion. Spenser. 
TE’/MPERED, tam’-pard “339, a. Disposed with re- | 
rd to the passions. Shakspeare. | 
TE/MPEST §, tém’-pést. 2. s. [tempeste, Fr. ; tem-, 
pestas, L.at.] The utmost violence of the wind : the 
naines by which the wind is called, according to the | 
gradual increase of its force, seem to be, a breeze ;| 
a gale; a gust; a storm; a tempest. Shak. Any 
tumult ; commotion ; perturbation. Shakspeare, | 
To TE/MPEST*, tém’-pést. v.n. [tempester, Fr. ;| 
fempestare, lial.) To storm. Sandys. To pour a 
tempest on. B. Jonson. 
Td TEMPEST, tém’-pést. v. a. To disturb as by a| 
tempest. Milton. e | 
TE/MPEST-BEATEN, tém/-pést-bé-tn. a. Shatier- 
ed with storms, Dryden. 
TE’/MPEST-TOST, tém’-pést-tdst. a. Driven about | 
by storms. Shakspeare. 
TEMPE'STIVE §*, tém-pés’-tiv. a. [tempestivus, | 
Lat.] Seasonable. Scott. | 
TEMPE’STIVELY*, tém-pés’-tiv-lé. ad. Seasona- 
bly. Burton. | 
TEMPESTI'VITY, t8m-pés-tiv’-4-18. 2.6, Season- | 
ableness. Brown. ‘ 
TEMPE'STUOUS, tém-pés’-tshd-ds. 461. a. [tem-| 
stiueux, Fr.] Stormy; turbulent. S r. ij 
TEMPE/STUOUSLY*, tm-pas’-tshai-ds-12. ad. | 
Turbulently ; as in a tempest. Milton. H 
TEMPE’/STUOUSNESS*, idem-pa'tshi-de-nds. | 
n.s. The state of being tempestuous. 
TE/MPLAR, tém’-plar. 88. nr. s. [from the Temple, 
a house near the Thames, anciently belonging to 
the knights-templars, a rg from the temple of 
Jerusalem.] A student in the law. Pope. 
TE’MPLE$, tém’-pl. 405. n. s. [cempel, Sax. 5, 
tempium, Lat.) A place eee to acts of re- 
ligion. Shak. [tempora, Lat.] The upper part of 
the sides of the head where t is felt. a 


Whitt. 
To TE’MPLE®, tém/-pl. v. a. To build a temple for ; 
to appropriate a temple to. Feltham. 
TE/MPLET, tém’-plét. n. s. A piece of timber in a) 
building. Mo.ron. 
TE/MPORAL, gf tae 557, 170. a. [Fr.; tem- || 
poralis, low Lat.] Measured by time ; not eternal. | 
Hooker, Secular; not ecclesiastical. Shak. Not! 
spiritual, Selden. [temporal, Fr.] Placed at the! 
temples, or upper part of the sides of the head. Ar-| 
EMPORALITY, 2 po-riil’--18 [ | 
TEMPORA’'L , tém- te. 2n.s. [lem 
5 ale Fe) 














TE/MPORALS., tém’-pd-ralz. 
Secular pcssessions ; not ecclesiastick rights. Cowel. 

TE/MPORALLY, tém’-pd-ril-¢.ad, With respect to 
this life. South. 

TE/MPORALNESS*®, tém/-pd-ral-nés. n.s. Secu- 
larity ; worldliness, Colgrave. 

TE/MPORALTY, tém’-pd-ril-t8. 170. n. s. The! 
laity; secular people. Abbot. Secular posses- | 


sions, 

TEMPORA‘NEOUS, t8m-pd-ri’-nd-ds. a, [temporis, | 
Lat.] Tem ra. Hallywell. 

TE’ MPORARINESS, tém’-pd-ri-ré-nds. n.s. The 
stateof being temporary ; not perpetuity, 


| 
| 


TE/MPORARY,- tém’-pé-ra-ré. 170. a. [tempus, 
Lat.] Lasting only for a limited time. . 

TEMPORIZA'TION*, tém-pd-ré-zd/-shdn. n. s 
The act of complying with times or occasions, 
Johnson. 

To TE/MPORIZE 4, tém’-pé-rize. rv. n. [temporiser, 
Fr.] To delay ; to procrastinate. Shak. ‘To com- 
ply with the times or occasions. Daniel. To com- 

i Shakspeare. 

Th iPORIZER, tém’-pd-rl-zir, 98. n.s. [tempori- 
seur, Fr.] One that complies with times or occa- 
sions; a trimmer. Burton. 

TEMSE BREAD, témz'-bréd. Qn. #. [ceme- 
TE/MSED BREAD, témzt’ -bréd.§ pian, Sax.] 
Bread made of flour better sifted than common, 
To TEMPT §, témt. 412, v. a, [tento, Lat. ; tenter, 

Fr.} ‘To solicit to ill; to incite by preseuting some 
pleasure or advantage to the mind; to eutice. 1 
Cor. vii. To provoke. Shak. It 1s sometimes 
used without any notion of evil ; to solicit ; to draw. 
Milton. To try; to eager to venture on, Dry- 

den, To prove ; to try. Gen. xxii. 

TE’MPTABLE, tém’-ta-bl. a. Liable to tempta- 
tion; obnoxious to bad influence. Swift. 

TEMPTA’TION, tém-ti’-shdn. n. 5, [temptacion, 
old Fr.}] The act of tempting; solicitation to ill ; 
enticement. Milton. The state of being tempted. 

That which is offered to the mind as a 
motive to ill. Shakspeare. 

TEMPTA‘TIONLESS*, t@m-t4’-shdn-lés. a. Hav- 
ing no motive. Hammond, Ob. T’. 

TE/MPTER, tém’-tar. 98. n. s. One who solicits to 
ill; an enticer, S The infernal solicitor 
to evil. Hammond. 

TE/MPTINGLY*, tém’-ting-lé. ad. So as to tempt 
or entite. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

TE’/MPTRESS*, tém’-trés. 2. s. She that tempts or 
entices. Ford. 

Th MULENCY §, tém’-b-lén-sé. n. s. [temulentia, 
Lat.} Inebriation ; intoxication by liquor, Bullokar. 

TE’MULENT, tém’-d-lént. a. [temudentus, Lat.] In- 
ebriated ; intoxicated as with strong Ji " 

TE/MULENTIVE®, tém/-d-ln-tiv. a. [temulentus, 
Lat.] Drunken ; denoting the state of intoxication. 


Junius. 

TEN §, tén. a. [ten, Sax. ; tien, Dutch ; tyna, Icel.] 
The decimal number ; twice five; the number by 
which we multiply numbers into new denomina- 
tions. Bsown, Ten is a proverbial number. Dry- 


den. 

TE/NABLE, tén’-A-bl. a. [tenable, Fr.] That mg ee! 
maintained against opposition ; that may be held 
against attacks. . 

X The quantity of ¢ in the first syllable of this word, 
and its relatives tenet, tenor, and tenure, is one of the 
most puzzling difficulties of pronunciation. How dif- 
ferently this letter is pronounced by different speakers 
may be gathered from a view of those orthoépists who 
have marked the quantity of the vowels: ; 




















Sheridan, ténable, ténet, ténor, té&nurc. 
Kenrick, ténable, t®net, fténor, ténure. 
ares, tinable, ——~— (t&nor, ténure. 
Ash, ténable, ténet, t&nor, t&nure. 
Scott, ténable, témet, t&nor, ténure. 
Entick, t@nable, t&net, t&nor, t&nure. 
Perry, ténable, (ténet, té&nor, t&nure. 
W. Johnston, ténable, ténet, (t&nor, ténure. 
Bailey, —_— —  ténure. 
uchanan, ténable, -—— t&nor, t&nure. 
Fry, tenable, t&net, ténor, t&aure. 
Smith, ténet, 
Elphinston, —— té&nor, 


| From this survoy of our dictionaries, we find them uni- 


form only in the word tenor. They are nearly equally 
divided on the word tenet ; and, if similitude were to 
decide, it would be clearly in favour of the short vowel, 
in thia word, as well as in tener, They are both Latin 
words, and both have the vowel short in the original. 
This, however, is no reason with those who understand 
the analogy of English pronunciation, (for tremour 
minor, &c., have the first vowel short in Latin,) 54 ; 
but it sufficiently shows the partiality of the ear to the 
short vowel in words of this form, as is evident in the 
word tenant. The word tenable seema rather derived 
from the French oan a the Latin teneo, and, be- 


TEN TEN 


{UF 559.—FaAte, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pla ;— 


ing of a different form, comes under a different analogy. willing to pain. Shak. Apt to give pain. Bacon. 
The termination able, though derived from the Latin | Youne ; A weap as, ates Fnoley 

abilis, is frequently annexed to mere — words, a || To TENDER, tén’-dar. v.a. To regard with kind- 
pleasurable, pasturable, &c., am! therefore ‘makes no) ~ neg. Not used. Shak. To render susceptible of soft 


alteration in the accent or quantity of the word to! Seda: : scepter” 
which it is subjoined. 501. But, as tenable must Sane rps a colloquial expression in some parts of 
ngland. 


considered as a simple in our language, the shortening san 
power of the antepenultimate accent alone seems to) To 'TE'NDER6§, tén’-dar. v. a. [tendre, Fr.) To offer ; 


determine the quantity of the first syllable of this word,|' to exhibit ; to propose to acceptance. looker. To 

which, like gelable, probable, &c., has the short quanti- | hold; to pth d Y re. 

ty of the original Lati» to plead; a plea which seems |) TE/NDER tén/-dar. n. s. Offer; proposal to accep- 

to have some weight in words of this termination, tance Shak [from the adjective. Regard ; kind 
i . * - . 3 


where the antepenultimate accent appears to have less ee . 
influence than ta moet of the other classes of words.— |} Concer. Shakspeare. A small ship attending ong 


Fee Pracasite. The word tenure seem® inclined to 


| larger. 

lengthen the first vowel, in order to distinguish itself || TE/NDERHEARTED, tén-dér-hirt’-@d, a. Of a 

S.om tenor ; and, as there are no good reasons for short-|| _ soft, com assionate disposition. Epi. iv. 

wning it, this reason seems sufficient to turn the balance || TENDERHE’/ARTEDNESS*, tén-ddr-hart’-€d- 

in its favour, even if it had not analogy and sucha) nés. n.s, A compassionate disposition. Sherwood. 

weight of usage on its side. W. || TE’NDERLING, tén-dar-ling. 410. n.s. The first 
TENA‘CIOUS, té-nd/-shiis. 357. a. [tenax, Lat.] horns of a deer. A fondling ; one who is made 

Grasping hard ; inclined to hold fast; not willin soft by too much kindness. Harrison. 

to let go. South. Retentive. Locke. [tenace, Fr] TE/NDERLY, tén’-dar-lé. ad. Ina tender manner; 

Having parts disposed to adhere to each other 5, mildly; gently ; softly ; ge without harshness. 

cohesive ; viscous ; glutinous. Newton. Niggard-|| Shak. With a quick sense of pain. Ld. Clarendon, 

ly; close-fisted; ‘meanly parsimonious, — Ains-|| ‘TENDERNESS, tén’-dar-nés. n. s. [tendresse, Fr.] 

worth. | ‘The state of being tender ; susceptibility of impres- 
TENA’CIOUSLY, té-nd’-shas-lé. ad. With disposi-|| sion; not hardness. Bacon. State of being easily 

tion to hold fast. Glanville. || hurt; soreness. Locke, Susceptibility of the sofi- 
TEN A/CIOUSNESS, té-nd’-shis-nés, 2. s. Unwil-|| er passions. Shak. Kind attention; anxiety for 

lingness to quit, resign, or let go. Burke, the good of another. Bacon. Scrupulousness ; cau- 
TENACITY, té-nds’-0-18. n. 8. [tenacité, Pr.;tena-|| tion. Shak, Cautious care. Gov. of the Tongue. 

citas, tenax, Lat.) 'Tenaciousness. Brown. Vis- Soft pathos of expression. Shenstone. 

cosily ; Tonga adhesion of one part to an- || TE/NDINOUS, tén’-de-nds. a. [tendineux, Fr.; ten- 

other. Newton. sap Lat.] Sinewy; containing tendons; consist- 
TE/NACY®, tén’-f-sd. n. s. [lenacia, low Lat.] Un- ng of teudons. Wiseman. 

willingness to quit, resign, or let go, Barrow. TE/NDMENT®, ténd’-méat. n. s. — tend.} Act 
TE/NANCY, tén’-fn-sé. n.s, [tenancie, old Fr.; te-|| of wrote care. Bp. Hail. Ob. 7’. 

nentia, law Lat:] Temporary possession of what be- || TE’NDON, tén’-ddn. 166. n. s. [tendo, Lat.] A siv- 

longs to another. Wotton. ew; a ligature by which the joints are moved. 
TE/NANT §, tén’-Ant. n.s, [Fr.] One that holds of |) Wiseman. 

another ; one that on certain conditions has tempo- |, TE'NDRIL, tén/-dril. mn. s. [tendrillon, Fr.] The 











rary sion and use of the property of another : clasp of a vine, or other climbing plant. Miiton. 
correlative to landlord. Shakspeare. One who re-|| TE/NDRIL*, tén’-dril. a. Clasping or climbing as 
sides in any lace. Cowley. a tendril. ; 

To TE/NAN'L, tén’-Ant. 544. v.a. To hold on cer-|| TENE/BRICOSE, té-néb-ré-kése’. ga a. [tene- 
tain conditions. Addison. TE/NEBROUS, 1én’-¢-bras. bricosus, tene- 


TENANTABLE, tén’-fint-A-bl. 405. ¢. Such as may |! —_ Lat.; tenebreur, Fr.] Dark; gloomy. 


be held by a tenant. Suckling. luwes. 
TE/NANTLESS, tén/-Ant-lés. a. Unoccupied ; un- || TENE/BRIOUS*, té-né/-bré-ds. a. Gloomy ; tene- 


ssessed, Shakspeare. brous. ie, a 
TE/NANTRY¢®, tén-dnt-ré. n.s. Tenancy. Bp. Rid-|| TENEBRO'SITY, t8n-¢-brés’-¢-18. n. s. [tenedros- 
ley. A body of tenants on an estate. i#, old Fr.] Darkness ; gloom. 


TE/NANT-SAW, tén’-Ant-shw. n.s. See Texox. || TE/NEMENT'S, tén’--mént. n. 8. [Fr. ; enementum, 
TENCH, tnsh. 352. n. s. [cince, Sax. ; tinca, Lat.]|| law Lat.) An thing held by a tenant. Spenser. 
A pond-fish. Hale. | TENEME'NTAL*, a a. 'T’o be beld by 
To TEND 4, ténd, v. a. [contracted from attend.] To | certain tenure. Blackstone. 
— ; to guard ; to ge as an assistant or TENEMENTAS YS: 1én--mént’-A-ré. a. Usually 
defender. Spenser. o atlend; to accompany. t out; denoting tenancy. Spelman. 
Milton. To be attentive to. Milton. ies TE/NENT. n. ates TENET. 
To'TEND, tnd, v.n. [tendo, Lat.] To move to-|| TENE'RITY, té-nér’-¢-té. n. s. [teneritas, Lat.] Ten- 
wards a certain point or place. Wotton. [tendre,||  derness. Ainsworth. 
Fr.] ‘To be directed to any end or purpose ; to aim || ‘TENE’SMUS, t¢-néz/-mas. n. s. A needing to go 
at, Milton. To contribute. Hammond. [from af-|| _ to stool. Arhuthnot. 
teul.] To wait; to expect. Shak. To attend ; | TE/NET, tén’-nét. 99. [See TenaBLe.] xn. s. [tene’ 
wait as dependants or servants. Shak. To attend|| Lat. he holds. It is sometimes written tenent, a 
as something inseparable. Shakspeare. | they hold.] Position ; peincsgres opinion. Brown. 
Ti NDANCE, tén/-danse. 88. n. s. Attendance ; state || TE'NFOLD, tén/-Old. a. Ten times increased. 
of expectation. Spenser, Persons attendant. Shak,|| Milton. ; ; 
Atiendance ; act of waiting. Shak. Care; act of TENNIS, tén/-nls. n.s. A play at which a ball is 
tending. Shakspeare. | _ driven with a racket. Shakspeore. _ 
TENDENCE, tén’-dénse. 283. n. s. Direction or! To TE'NNIS, tén/-nis. rv. a. To drive as a ball. 
TENDENCY, tén/-<dén-sé. ; course towards any || _S; . Ob. J. ; 
place or object. Bp. Taylor. Direction or course TE NON, téw'-dn, n.s. [Fr.J] The end of a timber 








toward any inference or result; drift. Wilhins. cut to be fitted into another timber. Exod. xxvi. 
TENDERS, tén’-dar. 98. a. [tendre, Fr.] Sofi; ea-|| TE/NOR,or TE/NOUR, tén’-ndr. (See a 

sily ——, or injured ; not firm ; not hard. Mil-\\ n. s. [tenor, Lat.; teneur, Fr.] Continuity 
ton. nsible 3 easily pained; soon sore. Shak.|| state ; constant mode ; manner of continuity; gen- 
Effeminate ; emasculate ; delicate, Spenser. Ex-|| eral currency. Sidney, Sense contained ; general 
citing kind concern. Shak, Compassionate ; anx-|| course or drift. . A sound in martick. Ba- 
jous for another’s good. Hooker, Susceptible of || _ com. 
soft passions. Spenser. Amorous ; lascivious, Hu- | TENSE, ténse. 431. .s. [temps, Fr.; tempus, Lat.] 
dibras. Expressive of the sofier passions. Prior.| [In grammar.] A variation of the verb to signify 
Careful not to burt. Tillotson. Gentle; wild; un- | time. Clarke. * one 
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TENSE}, ténse. 431. a. [tensus, Lat.] Stretched;\; vessel containing forty-two gallons of wine; the 
sti; not lax. Holder. third part of a butt or pipe. ely 

TE/NSENESS, ténse’-nés. n. s. Contraction ; ten- TERCEL*. tér’-sél, n. s. A hawk, See TassEr 
sion: the contrary to laxity. Sharp. TE’REBINTH §*, tér’-d-binth. n. s. [terebinthe, Fr. ; 

TE/NSIBLE, tén’-sé-b]. 405; a. [tensus, Lat.] Capa-|| — repéBivfos, Gr.] The turpentine tree. S ; 


ble of being extended. Bacon, TEREBUNTHINATE, tér-ré-bin’-thé-nadte. 91. 
TENSILE, tén’-sil. 140. a. [tensilis, Lat.] Capable || TEREBINTHINE, tér-ré-bin’-thin, 140. {a 
of extension. Bacon, | [trebinthum, Lat.] Consisting of turpentine ; mixed 


TE'NSION, tén’-shin. n. s. [Fr.; tensus, Lat.] The || with wrpentine. Floyer, * 
act of stretching; not laxation. Holder. The state | To TE/REBRATE 4, tér’-ré-brite. v. a. [terebro, 


of being stretched ; not laxity. Blackmore. Lat.] To bore; to perforate; to pierce. Brown. 
TE'NSIVE, téw’-siv. 158, 428. a. [tensus, Lat.] Giv- || TEREBRA/TION, tér-ré-bri’-shdn. n. s. The act 
10g a sensation of stiffuess or contraction. Floyer. of boring or piercing. Bacon. 
TE/NSURE, tén’-shdre. 461. n.s. [tensus, Lat.] The || TE/RET®, tér’-it. a. [teres, teretis, Lat.) Round. 


act of stretching, or state of being stretchegl; the || Fotherby. 

coutrary to luxation or laxity, Bacon. ’ TERGE MINOUS, tér-jém/-¢-nds. a. [tergeminus, 
TENT §, tnt. n. s. [tente, Fr. ; tentorium, Lat.) A Lat.] Threefold. 

soldier's movable lodging place, commonly made of | To TERGIVE'RSATE §*, tér-jé-vér’-shte. vn. 

canvass extended upon poles. Acts, xviii. Anytem-||  [tergum and rerto, Lat.] To boggle ; to shift; to 

porary habitation; a pavilion. Milton, [tente, Fr.}]\| use evasive expressions. Bailey. 

A roll of lint put into a sore, Shak. [vino tinto,|| TERGIVERSA’TION, tér-jé-vér-sd/-shin. n. s, 

Span.] A species of wine deeply red, chiefly from Fr.] Shift; subterfuge ; evasion. Murtin. Change ; 

Gallicia in Spain. Howell. ckleness. Clarendon 


To TENT, tént. v.n. To lodge as in a tent ; to tab- || TERM §, térm. n. 8. [ferminus, Lat.] Limit; boun- 
ernacle. Shakspeare. dary. Bacon, [terme, Fr.] The word by which 
To TENT, téot. v.a. To search as with a medical || a thing is expressed. Bacon. Words ; language. 
tent, Shakspeare. Shak. Condition; stipulation. Dryden. [termine, 
TE'NTAGE®*, tén’-tidje. n.s. An encampment.|| old Fr.] Time for which any thing lasts; a limit- 





TENT A‘TION, tén-t4'-shan. n. s. [Fr.; tentatio, Lat.] | tribunals are open to all that list to seek their right 
Trial ; temptation. Bp. Hall. ‘| by course of law: the rest of the year is called ra- 
TENTATIVE, tén’-th-tiv. 512. a. [tentatif, Fr.;|| cation. Of p74 terms, there are four in every 
tento, Lat.] Trying ; essaying. Bp. Hall. || year; one is called Hilary term, which begins the 
TENTED, ténv-éd. a. Covered with tents. Shak. twenty-third of January, and ends the twenty-first 
TE'NTER$, tén/-tdr. 98. n.s. [tendo, tentus, Lat. ; of February ; another is called Easter term, which 
pines ga, Sax.] A hook on which things are | begins eighteen days afier Easter, and ends the 
stretched, Overbury.—To be on the tenters, To\|| Monday next after Ascension-day; the third is 
be on the stretch ; to be in difficulties ; to be in sus-|| ‘Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trin- 
nse. Hudibras. ity Sunday, and ending the Wednesday-fortnight 
o TE/NTER, tén’-tdr. v. a. To stretch by hooks.|| after ; the fourth is Michaelmas term, beginning 
Bucem. the sixth of November, and ending the twenty- 
To TE/NTER, tén’-tér. v. mn. To admit extension.|| eighth of November. Cowedl. 


To TERM, t4rm. v.a. To name; to call. Locke. 

TE'NTERGROUND*,  tén’-tir-grédind. =n. s. || TE’ RMAGANCY, tér’-na-giin-sé. n. s. Turbulence ; 

Ground on which tenters are erected for stretching || _ tumultuousness. Barker. 

cloth. Gray. || TE’RMAGANT 94, tér’-ma-gant. 88. a. [typ and 
TENTH, ténth, a. [ceo8a, Sax.) First after the|| mayan, Sax.) Tumulwous; turbulent. Shak. 

ninth; ordinal of ten. Boyle. | Quarrelsome ; scolding ; furious. Arbuthnot. 
TENTH, ténth. ns, The tenth part. Shak... Tithe, || TE/RMAGANT, tér’-maé-gaint, n.s. A scold; a 

Phillips. Tenths are that yearly portion which all brawling, turbulent woman. It appears to have 


Drayton, Ob. T’ ed time. Shak. [In law, he time in which the 





livings ecclesiastical yield to the king. Cowel. been anciently used of men, Shakspeare. 
TENTHLY, ténth’-\é, ad. In the tenth place. | TE’RMER, tér’-mar. n.s, One who travels up to 
TENTIVGINOUS, tén-tid’-jin-ds. @. [tentigo, Lat.]|| the term. 2B. Jonson. One that holds for a term 
Sul; stretched. of years or lif. Cowel. 
TE/NTORY®*, tn’ -tdr-d, n. 8. [tentorium, Lat.] The || TE/RMINABLE, tér’-mé-né-bl. a. Limitable ; that 
awning of a tent. ° Evelyn, admits of bounds. 


TENTWORT, ténv-wart. 2. aA plant. Ainsworth. || To TE/RMINATE §, tér’-mé-ndte. v. a. [termino, 
TENUIFO'LIOUS, tén-d-¢-10'-l0-ds, a. [tenwis and || Lat. ; terminer, Fr.] To bound ; to limit. Lecke. 
tlre Lat.] Having thin leaves. To put an end to: as, to erminate any difference. 
TENU ITY §, té-nl’-0-10. ns. [tenwilé, Fr. ; tenuitas, || To TERMINATE, tér’-mé-nite. v. n. To be limit- 

Lat.] Thinness ; exility ; smallness; minuteness; | ed; toend; to have an end; to attain its end. 
not grossness. Bucon. Poverty; meanness. King || Hammond. . 
Charles. TERMINA‘TION, tér-mé-nd'-shin. n. s. The act 
TENUOUS. téo/-ni-is, a. [texwis, Lat.) Thin;)| of limiting or bounding. Pound; limit. Brown. 
small; minute. Brown. | End ; conclusion. Last purpose. White. [ln gram- 
TE/NURE, t&-nire. [See Tenante.] n.s. [teneo,|| mar: ferminatio, Lat.) End of words as varied by 
Lat. ; tenure, Fr.; tenura, law Lat.] The manner || _ their significations. Watts. Word; term, Shak. 
whereby tenements are holden of their lords. Covel. TE/RMINATIVE®, tér’-mé-nii-tiv. a. Directing ter- 
TEPEFA’/CTION, tép-é-fak’-shain, ns. [lepefacio,|| mination, Bp. Rest. 
Lat.] ‘The act of warming to a small degree. | TE/RMINATIVELY®, tér’-mé-ni-tlv-lé. ad. Abso- 
TE’PID §, tép’-id. 544.2. [tepidus, tat.] Lukewarm ;|| jutely; so as not to respect any thing else. Bp. 
warm in a small degree. Arbuthnot. i|_ Taylor, 
TEPIUDITY, té-pil’-é-té. n. s. [tepidité, old Fr.]|| TERMUNTHUS, tér-min’-thas. ns. [réppirGos.] 
Lukewarmness, Bp. Richardson. || A kind of tumour, Wiseman, 
TE’POR, té/-pdr. 166, 44, n. s. [tepor, Lat.] Luke- || TE’RMLESS, térm’-lés. a. Unlimited ; boundless. 
warmness; gentle heat. Arbuthnot. | Spenser. 
TE’RAPIN®, (ér’-d-pin. n.s. A kind of tortoise. || TE’ RMLY®, térm -lé. a. Occurring every term. Ba- 
Hist. of Vireinia, ‘| com, 
TERATO/LOGY, tér-4-td1'-6-jé. n. s. [réoaros and || TE/RMLY, térm’-lé. ad. Term by term; every 
Aéyw.] Bombast; affectation of false sublimity.| term. Bacon. 
Biiley. TE/RNARY, tér'-nf-ré. a. [ternaire, Fr. ; ternarws, 
TERCE, térse. 2.5. [tierce, Fr.; triens, Lat.] A|| Lat] Proceeding by aio consisting of three, 
919 





TER ; TET 


> 559.—Fate, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mat ;—pine, pin ;— 


TERNARY, tér’-nf-ré. 2 n. 8. [ternarius, and ternio, || TE/SSELLATED, tés’-sél-ld-t8d. a. [tessella, Lat.] 
TE’RNION, tar’-né-da. § Lat.] The number three. | _ Variegated by squares. Woodward. 
Bp. Hail. || TESSERA‘ICK®, tés-sé-ra’/-ik. a. [tesseré, Fr. ; tes- 
TE’/RRACE 4, tér’-riis. 91. n. s. [Fr. ; terraccia, Ital. sera, Lat.) Variegated by squares; tessellated. 
A mount of earth covered with grass or gravel.| Sir Re Atkyns, 
Temple. A balcony; an open gallery. Dry-|| TEST §, tast.n.s. [test, Fr.; testa, Ital.] The cupel 
den, by which refiners try their metals. Chaucer. Trial 5 
To TE/RRACE, tér’-rfis. v. a. To open to the air|| examination: as, by the ape Shak. Means 
or light. 'Wotton. | trial. B. Jonson. That with which any a! is 
TE RRA-FILIUS*, @c'-ré-fil'-4-ds. n. s. [Lat.]|| compared, in order to prove its genuineness. Pope. 
Formerly, a satirical orator at the publick acts in|} Discriminative characteristick. Dryden. Judge- 
the university of Oxford, not unlike the prevarica-|| _ ment; distinction. Dryden. 
bh. a. [testable, Fr.] Capable 
* 





tor at Cambridge. Guardian. || TE’STABLE*, tés’-ta- 
TERRA‘QUEOUS, tér-ri/-kwé-ds. a. [lerra and|| of witnessing or bearing witness. Cotgrar 2 
uqua, Lat.] Composed of land and water. Wood-|| TESTA‘CEOUS, tés-t’-shds. 357. a. [testaceus, 
ward, Lat. ; testacée, Fr.] Consisting of shells ; com 
TE/RRAR*, tér’-rar, n. 8. [lerrarium, low Lat.] A|| of shells. Having continuous, not jointed shells . 
terrier or register of lands, Cowel. op to crustaceous. Woodward. 
TE/STAMENT §, tés’-t4-mént. n. 5. [Fr.; testament- 


To TERRE*. v. a. ‘To provoke. See 7'o Tar. | 


Wicliffe. | wm, Lat.) A will; any writing directing the dis- 
TE/RRE-BLUE., ns. [terre and blue, Fr.] A sort! 1 of the possessions of a man deceased. Hooker. 
of earth. Woodward. he name of each of the volumes of the Holy 
TE’RREMOTE*. n. s. [teremuet, old Fr. ; terrae mo- Scripture. Bp. Hall. 
tus, Lat.) An earthquake. Gower. Ob. T’ TESTAME/NTARY, tés-té-mént’-A-ré. a. [testa- 
TE RRE-VERTE. n.8.({Fr.] A sort of earth.||  mentaire, Fr.; testamentarius, Lat.) Given by will; 
Woodward. contained in wills, Atterbury. 
TERRE'NE, tér-réne’, a. [terrenus, Lat.] Earthly ;)| TESTAMENTA/TION®, tés-t&-mén-th’-shin, n. «. 
terrestrial. Hooker. The act or power of giving by will. Burke. ‘ 
TERRE 'NE*, tér-réne’. n. s. The surface of the || TE/STATE, tés/-tite. a. [testatus, Lat.) Having 
whole earth. Milton. made a will. Ayliffe. 


TE’/RREOUS, ager ret aaa Lat.) Earthy ;!| TESTA’TION®, tés-ta/-shin. n. s. [testatio, Lat.] 
consisting of earth. Glanville, || Witness; evidence. Bp. Hall. 

TERRE’STRIAL §, tér-rés’-tré-Al. a. karst TESTA’‘TOR, tés-td’-tar, 166. n. s. [testator, Lat. ; 
Lat.] Earthly}; not celestial, Spenser. Consisting | _testateur, Fr.] One who leaves a will. Hooker. 


of earth; terreous. Woodward. || TEST A'TRIX, tés-td’-triks. n.s. [Lat.] A wo- 
TERRE’STRIALLY*, tér-rés/-tré-Al-lé. ad. Afier|| man who leaves a will. 
an earthly manner. More. | TE'STED, tést’-€d. a) Tried by a test. 


Shakspeare. 
To TERRE/STRIFY, tér-rés/-tré-fl. v. a. [terres- || TE/STER §, tést’-dr. 98. n. 5. [teste, Fr. 5 testone, 
tris —— Lat.] To reduce to the state of || Ital.] A sixpence. Shak. The cover of a bed. 
earth. Brown, Gray. 
TERRE’/STRIOUS, tér-rés’-tré-ds. a. [terrestris, || TE’ STERN®, tés’-tdrn. n. s. A sixpence. 
Lat.; lerrestre, Fr.] Terreous; earthy ; consisting |} 7’ TE/STERNS, tas’-trn. v. a. To present with 
of earth, Brown. sixpence, Shak. Ob. T.. — . 
TERRIBLE §, tér’-ré-bl. 405, 160. a. [Fr.; terri- || TESTICLE, tés’-té-kl. 405. n.s. [testiculus, Lat.] 
hilis, Lat.] Dreadful; formidable; causing fear./| Stone. Brown. 
Shak. Great so as to offend: a colloquial hyper- || TESTIFICA‘TION, tés-té-f@-ka’-shiin. n. s. [testifi- 
bole. Clarendon, | catio, Lat.) The act of witnessing. Hooker. 
TE/RRIBLENESS, tér’-ré-bi-nés. n.s. Formida- || TE/STIFICATOR, tés-td-fe-ka/-tar. ns. [testificor, 
bleness; the quality of being terrible ; dreadful- Lat.] One who witnesses. 
ness. Sidney, TE/STIFIER, tés’-té-fl-Gr. 521. n. s. One who tes- 
TE/RRIBLY, t4r’-ré-blé. ad. Dreadfally; formida-|| _tifies. Pearson. 
bly ; so as to raise fear. Dryden. Violeutly ; very || To TESTIFY §, tés’-t8-f1. 183. v.n. [testificor, Lat.] 
much. Swift, \| ‘To witness ; to prove ; to give evidence. St. John, 
TERRIER, tér’-ré-dr. (See Tarnter.] v.s. (Fr.; || _ ii. 
from terra, Lat.) A dog that followsis game un- || 7’ TESTIFY, tés’-1é-f]. v. a. To witness ; to give 
der ground. Dryden. [terrier, Fr.] A survey or|| evidence of any point, St, John, iii. 
register of lands. Ayliffe. [from terebro, Lat.] A || TE/STILY, tes'-t0-t ad. Fretfully; peevishly ; mo- 





wimble, auger or borer. Aisworth. rosely. 
TERRUFICK, tér-rif -ffk. 509. a. [terrificus, Lat.] || TESTIMO/NIAL, tés-té-md/-né-Al. n.s. [Fr. ; tes- 
Dreadful ; causing terrour. Milton. timonium, Liu.) A writing uced by any one 
To TE/RRIFY, tér’-ré-fl. rv. a. ever and facio,'| as an evidence for himself. Government of the 
Lat.) To fright; to shock with fear; to make | Tongue. 
afraid. Job, vii. TESTIMONY §, tés’-té-main-¢. 557. [See Dom Es- 
TERRITORIAL, tér-ré-té/-ré-dl. a. Belonging to|| TicKk.] n.s. [testimonium, Lat.) Evidence given 
a territory. Af : proof by witness. Spenser. Publick evidences. 
TERRITORY §, tér’-ré-tGr-é, 557. [See Domrs- White. n attestation; profession. Milton, 


TICK.] n.s. [lerritorium, low Lat.] Land; coun-|! To TE/STIMONY, tés’-té-man-e. v. a. To witness. 
try ; dominion ; district. Shakspeare. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

TE/RROUR, tér-rdr. 166. n.s. [terror, Lat. ; ter- | TE’/STINESS, iés’-t¢-nés. n. s. Moroseness; pcev- 
reur, Fz.) Fear communicated. Milton. Fear re- 


ishness. Shakspeare. 
ceived, Shak, The cause of fear. Milton. TE’/STON’, tés’-tan, n.s. [Fr.] A sixpence ; a tes- 
TERSE4, térse. a. [ters, Fr.; tersus, Lat.] Smooth.|| ter. Bp. Hall. 





Brown. Cleanly written; neat; elegant without |! TEST ‘DINATED, tés-td/-dé-nd-téd. a. [testude, 


mpousness, den. Sra eer ; arched. 
TE/RSELY®, térs’-Ié. ad. Neatly. B. Jonson. TESTUDINEOUS, tés-td-din’-2-ds. ‘a. [testudo, 
TE/RSENESS:?, térs’-nés, n. s. Smoothness or neat- || Lat.] Resembling the shell of a tortoise. 7 


ness of style. Dr. Warton. TE'STY §, tés’-té. a. [testiu, Fr. ; testoso, Ital.] Fret- 
TE’RTIAN, tér’-shin. 88. 2. 8° [tertiana, Lat.] An|| ful; peevish ; apt to be angry. Shakspeare. 
ague intermitting but one day, so that there are TE’TCHY, tétsh’-¢. a. Froward; peevish : a cor- 
two fits in three days. Harvey. | ruption of testy or touchy. Sh , 
Jo TE/RTIATE, tér-sht-dte. v.a. [tertio, tertius,|) TETE*, te. n.s. [Fr.] False bair; a wig worn 
Lat.) To do any thing the third time. || by ladies. Graves. 





TEX 


THA 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—pébaind ;—thin, THis. 


TETE A TETE, tite’-i-tite’. [Fr.] Cheek by 
jowl. Prior. 

TE’ THER §, térn’-adr. 469. n.s, (See TeppEr.] A 
rag by which horses are held from pasturing too 
wide. Shukspeare 

To TEeTHe , térn/-dr. v.a. To confine with a 
tether. 

TE’ PRAD*, té’-trad. n.s. [tetras, tetradis, Lat.] The 
number four; a collection of four things. More. 

TETRA‘GONAL, té-trig’-gé-nAl. 518 a. [rerpdyo- 
yvos.] Four square. Brown. 

TETRAMETER®, té-trim’--tdr. 2. s. [tetrame- 
trum, Lat.] A verse consisting of four feet. Selden. 

TETRA METER‘, té-tram’-é-tar, a. Having four 
metrical feet. T'yrwhitt. 

TETRAPE‘TALOUS, té-trd-pét'-4-las. a. [réceapes 
and rfradov.] Such flowers as consist of four leaves 
round the style : plants having a tetrapetalous flow- 
er constitute a distinct kind. “Miller. 

TE’TRARCH §, té-trark, or t@v-rark. m s. [tetrar- 
cho, Lat. ; rer, 
the fourth part of a province. B. Jonson. 

£7" Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Perry, are for the 
tirat pronunciation of this word, and Buchanan and En- 
tick for the second. Let those who plead the Latin 
es —_ the short sound of e, peruse Principles, 

Oo. . 


TETRA‘/RCHATE, té-trar’-kate. 2 n.s. frerpapy ta.) 


TE/TRARCHY, té’-trar-ké. 503. § A Roman gov- 
TETRA/RCHICAL*, té-trar’-ké-k4l. a. Belong- 
ing to a tetrarchy. Sir 7'. Herbert. 
os.) An epigram or stanza of four verses. X 
Tht ASTYLE®, tér/-ra-stlle. n. s. [tetrastyle, Pr. 3 
lars in front. 
TETRASY’LLABLE?*, tét-ra-sil’-ld-bl. ns. [tetra- 
of four syllables. 
TE’TRICAL §, tét/-ré-kal. a [tetricus, Lat.] 
Froward ; perverse ; 
sour. Knolles. 
TETRICITY*, té-tris’-4-t4. n. 8. [letricité, old Fr.] 
TE’TRIC Ke iav'-rik. a. [tetrique, F'r.] Sour ; harsh ; 
perverse ; morose, Burton. 
scab ; a scurf; a ringworm. 
ter. Shakspeare. 
TE/TTISH*, t@-ish. a. [perhaps a 
TEUTONICKY, td-tén/-ik. a. Spoken by the Teu- 
tones, or ancient Germans. Dr. Johnson. 
the Teutones: by ellipsis. Bp. Percy. 
TEW §, tt. n.s. [towe, Dutch.] Materials for any 
To TEW, tu. v.a. [taptan, Sax.} A naval expres- 
sion applied to hemp: to fewhemp. To tease ; to 


ernment of a fourth pert of a province. Patrick. 
TETRA/’STICK, té-tris’-thk. 509. ns. ig el 

rérrapa and eridos, Gr.) A building with four pil- 

syllable, Fr.; rerrapa, Gr., and syllable.) A word 
TE/TRICOUS §, tét’-ré-kas. 

Sourness ; perverseness. Cockeram. 
TE/TTER §, t€U-tar, 98. 1.3. {ceten, Sax.] A 
To TE‘TTER‘®, té1’-tar. v. a. Te peiect with a tet- 

pie” er oeae testy 5 ‘f-nemaed. J peli 
TEUTONICK*, wi-tén’-ik. n.s, The language of 

thing. Skinner. An iron chain. Ainsworth, 
tumble over or about; to pull. Beaumont and 


Fletcher. 

TE/WEL, ti’-4l. n.s. [tuyau, or tuyal, Fr.] In the 
back of the forge, against the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick iron plate, and a = oe pipe in it above five 
inches long, called a tewel ; into this cewel is placed 
the bellows. Moxon. 

To TE’'WTAW, ti-taw. v. a. from few by redupli- 


cation.] To beat; to break. Mortimer. 
TEXT $, tékst. n.s. (texte, Fr, ; textus, Lat.] That 
on which a comment is written. Waller. “A sen- 


tence of Scripture. White. 
To TEXT*. 
and Fletcher. 
TEXT-HAND®, tékst’-hand. n. s. A particular kind 
of large hand-writing : so called, because formerly 
the text was ever written in a Jarge hand, and the 
comment in a small. Cleaveland 


v.a. To write asatext. Beawmont 


i 


xns, Gr.] A Roman governour of 


| 


| 


' 





TEXTILE, téks’-ti}. 140. a. [texti is, Lat.) Woven ;| 


capable of being — ee 


TE/XTMAN, tékst’-man. n. s, A man ready in quo- 
tation of texts. Sanderson, 

TEXTORIAL*, téks-t0/-ré-&l. 2. [textorius, Lat.] 
Belonging to weaving. Warton. 

TE/XTRINE, téks/-trin. a. [textrina, Lat.] Relating 
lo weaving. m., 

TE/XTUAL*, téks’-tshd-fl. a. [textuel, Fr.] Con- 
cae in the text. Milton. Serving for texts. Bp. 


fall. 

TE’ XTUALIST*, téks’-tshi-dl-Ist. .s. One ready 
in citing texts. Lightfoot. 

TE/XTUARIST, téks/-tshi-f-rist. 2 n.s. [textuaire, 

TE/XTUARY ,téks/-tsht-d-ré. 463. § Fr.] One rea- 
dy in the text of Scripture; a divine well versed 
in Scripture. Milton. 

TE/XTUARY, téks’-tshd-d-ré. a. Contained in the 
text. Brown. Serving as a text; authoritative. 
Flanville, 

TE’/XTUIST*, téks’-tshd-ist. n. s. One ready in 
oer of texts, Milton. 

TE/XTURE, téks‘-tshdre. 461. n.s. [Fr.; textus, 
Lat.] The act of eng, Brown. A web; a 
thing woven. Thomson. Manner of weaving, with 
respect either to form or matter. Bp. Hall. Dis- 
position of the parts of bodies; combination of 


Forte Milton. 

THACK®, thdk. n. oo, Sax.] Thatch : a com- 
mon northern word, and old in our language. 
Hence, also, a thackster, a thatcher. Chaucer. 

THAN, tin. 466. conj. [than, Goth. ; Sanne, 
Sax.) A particle placed in comparison after the 
comparative adjective or adverb, noting a less de- 
es of the quay compared in the word that fol- 

ws than : as, Monarchy is better than anarchy ; 
The hawk flies more swiftly than the pigeon. B 


lonson. 
THANE 6, thine. 466. n. s. [Sexn, Sax.] An old title 
of honour, pane equivalent to baron, Shak. 
THA/NELANDS*, thradne’-lands. n.s. Such lands as 
were —_ by charters of the Saxon kings to 
thanes, Cowel 


their . 
THA‘NESHIP*, thane’-ship. n.s. [Sexen-rceipe, 
di { a et a 


Sax.] The office and dignity o 

seigniory of a thane. Sleevens. 

To THANK §, thAngk. 408,466. v. a. [Sancian, Sax. ; 
dancken, Dutch; thanken, Germ.) To return ac- 
knowledgements for any favour or kindness. 2 
Thessalonians, i. It is used often in a contrary or 
ironical sense. Milton. 

THANK, thdngk. n.s. [Sanc, Saneay, Sax 

THANKS, thdn ks. § dancke, Dutch.] Acknow! 
edgemeant paid for favour or kindness; expression 
of gratitude. Shakspeare. 

THA’NKFUL, thangk’-fil. a. [Sancyul, Sax.}] Pull 
of gratitude ; ready to acknowledge good received. 
Common Prayer. . 

THANKFULLY, trdngk’-fil-¢. ad. With lively 
and grateful sense of good received. Shakspeare. 
THA‘NKFULNESS, thangk’-fal-nés. n. s. Grati- 
tude ; lively sense or ready acknowledgement of 

received. Sidney. 

THA’'NKLESS, thingk’-lés. a. Unthankful; un- 

ateful ; making no acknowledgement. a 
Rot deserving, or not likely togain, thanks. Wotton, 

THA‘NKLESSNESS, thingk’-lés-nés. n. s. Ingrati- 

tude ; failure to acknowledge good received. 


Donne. 

THANKO’FFERING, thingk’-Of-fér-ing. n. 8. Of- 
fering paid in acknowledgement of mercy. Waits. 

To THA NKSGIVES, thiugks’-giv. v.a. To cele- 
brate ; to distinguish by solemn rites. Mede. Ob. 7’. 

THANKSGI'VER®, thangks-giv’-dr. n.s. A giver 
of thanks. Barrow. 

THANKSGIVING, ¢hdngks’-giv-ing. n.s, Cele- 
bration of mercy. Neh. xi. 

THA‘NKWORTHY, thingk’-war-tHé. a. Deserv- 
i atitude ; meritorious, 1 Pet. ii. ; 

THA M, tharm. n.s. [Seapm, Sax.] Intestines 
twisted for several uses. 

THAT §, THAL. 50. pronoun. (ust, thata, Goth. ; Sec 
Sax. ; dat, Dutch.] Not this, but the other, Shak 
Which; relating to on antecedent thing. Perkins 

if 


THA 


THE 


1 559.—Fite, far, fll, fat ;—mé, mat ;—pine, pin ;— 
fo eee 
Who; relating to an antecedent person. Dan. iv. THATCHER, tidtsh’-dr. n.s, One whose trade is 


[t sometimes serves to save the repetition of a word 
or words ing : as, Whiat is that to us? See | 
thou to that. att. xxvii. Opposed to this, as) 


the other to one. as, This is not fair; not profitable || THA’U 


that, Dryden. When this and that relate to fore- 
ing words, this is referred, like hic or cecy, to the 
alter, and tat, like ille or cela, to the former. 
rh Such as. Tillotson. That which; what. 
Shak. The thing. Numbers, vi. The thing which | 
then was. Cowley. By way of eminence: as, This 
is that Jonathan. Cowley.—Jn that. Because 5 in 
consequence of. Hooker. 
7° When this word is used us a pronoun demonstrative, 
jt has always an accent on it, and is heard distinctly | 
rhyming with hat, mat, &c. Thus, in Pope's Remy 
on Criticism, v. 5: 
« But, of the two, less dang’rous is th’ offence 
“ T'o Lire our patience, than mislead our sense, 
« Some few in that, but numbers err in this: 
“ Ten censure wrong, for one who writes amiss.” 


Flere the word that is ay distinctly pronounced as any 
other accented word in the language. : 
When this word is a relative pronoun, and is arranged in | 
a sentence with other words, it never can have an ac-— 
cent, and is therefore much less distinctly pronounced | 
than the foregoing word. Jn this case the @ goes into) 
that obsenre sound it generally. has when unaccented, | 
#8, us may be heard in pronouncing it in the following 
passage from Pope's Essay on Criticism, v. 297: 
“ True wit is nature to advantage dress'd 
“ What oft was thought, but ne’er so well'express'd : 
« Something, whose truth, convine’d at sight, we fiad, 
“ That gives us back the image of our mind. 


Hore we find the a so obscured as to approach nearly | 
to short «; and, without any perceptible difference in 
the sound, the word might be written thut, 92. A 


THAT, THAL. 50, 466. conj, [thatei, Goth.] Because. 
Noting a consequence. Dryden. Noting indica- 
tion. on. Noting a final end. Cowley. 


97° What has been observed of the pronunciation of this 
word, when a relative pronoun, is perfectly applicable to | 
it when u coujunction ; iv either case it never has the 
accent, and necessarily goes into an obscure sound like 
short u Thus, in the following passage from Pope's 
Essay on Criticism: 


“ The vulgar thus through imitation err: 

“ As oft the learn’d by being singular: 

“So much they scorn the crowd, that, if the throng 
“ By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 


Here the conjunction that is pronounced with exactly 
the same degree of obscurity as when a relative pro- 
noun. 

The word that, by being sometimes a demonstrative pro- 
noun, sometimes a relative, and sometimes a conjunc- 
tion, ee produce a quadruple repetition of the same 
word, which, though not elegant, is strictly grammati- 
eal; a repetition which is, perhaps, peculiar to the) 
English language. This is humorously exemplified | 
by , a Steele in the Spectator, No. 80, in the Just Re- 

monstrance of affronted That, where he brings in this 

word, declaring how useful it had been to a great ora- 
tor, who, in a speech to the lords, had said, “ My lords, 
with humble submission, that that [ say is, that that 
that that gentleman has advanced is not that that he 
should have —_ to your lordships.” In the pro-| 
nunciation of this passage, it is — that the word 
that, which is not printed in Italicks, ia pronounced 
pearly as if written thut. [am sensible of the delicacy 
of the obscure sound of this a,and therefore do not offer 








uasn perfect equivalent, but as the nearest approach tu || The reason why the first the, though” 


't, and as the means of pointing out the power of the 
accent, and its importance in ascertaining the sense ; 
for, if all these words were pronounced equally distinct, | 
it ie plain the sense would: be obscured ; and, so liable 
are the relative, the conjunction, and the demonstrative, | 
to be confounded, that some writers have distinguished | 
the latter by printing it in Italicks. Those who wish 
ta see the most profound and ingenious investigation 
of the grammatical origin of these words, must consult 
Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley. W. 


THATCH 6, thdtsh. 466. n.s. [Sace, Sax.] Straw 
Jaid upon the top of a house to keep out the weath- 


er. Pope. 
To THATCH, thitsh, v.a. [Saccran, Sax.] To 
cover as with straw. Bacon. | 


Shakspeare. 
THAW a n. 8. 


to cover houses with straw. 


Swift. 
THAUMATURGICAL*, thiw-mf-tir jé-kil. a. 


Exciting wonder, Burton. 

MATURGY®, thhw’-mA-tar-jé. ns. [Oabpa, 
Gavparos and Epyov.} Act of performing what may 
excite wonder. Warton. 


Cow- || To THAW 6, thaw. 466. v. n. [Sapan, Sax.; degen, 


Dutch.] To grow liquid after congelation ; to melt. 
. To ren. ibe cold which had caused frost. 
To THAW, thaw. v.a. ‘To melt what was congealed. 


Liquefaction of any thing con- 


gealed . Warmth such as liquefies 


congelation. J 
THE, té, or THé. 466. article..[Se, Sax.] The ar- 
ticle noting a particular thing. Shak. fore a 


vowel, e is commonly cut off in verse. Duniel. 
Sometimes he is cut off: as, In this seale gold, in 
t'other fame does lie. C . Itis used by way 
of consequential reference." Whole Duty of Mon. 
The is sometimes used according to the Freuch 
idiom : as, It is a constitution de most adapted. 
Addison, 


9¢> Mr. Sheridan has given us those two modes of pro- 


nouncing this word, but has not told us when we are to 
use one, and when the other. To rey this deficiency 
therefore, it may be observed, that when the is prefixed 
to a word beginning with a consonant, it has a sbort 
sound, little more than the sound of th without the ¢ ; 
and when it precedes a word beginning with a vowel, 
the ¢ is sounded plainly and distinctly. This difference 
will be perceptible by comparing the pen, the Prete | 
with the oil, the air, &c. ; or the difference of this 
before ancients and mederas in the following couplet 
of Pope: 

“ Some foreign writers, some our own, despise ; 

“ The ancients only, or the moderns, prize.” 


A very imperfect way of pronouncing this word very fre- 


quently arises in verse, where the poet, for the preserva- 
tion of the metre, cuts off ¢ by an apostrophe, and unites 
the article to the following word. This pronunciation 
depraves the sound of the verse without necessity, as 
the syllable formed by ¢ is so short as to admit of being 
sounded with the following syllable, so as not to in- 
crease the number of syllables to the ear, or to hurt the 
melody, 

“'Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 

“ Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

“ But, of the two, less dang'rous ts ¢h’ offence 

“ To tire our patience than mislead our sense.” 

. Pope. 

—_—_—_—_——___—__— Him the Almighty Power 
“ Hurl'd headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 
“ With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
“ To bottomless perdition, there to dwell — , 
“ Tn adamantine chains and penal fire, 
& Who durat defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. Milton. 


In these examples we see the particle the may either form 


a distinct syllable or not. In the third line from Pope 
the first the forms a distinct syllable, but the second is 
sunk into the succeeding noun. The same may be ob- 
served of this particle in the first, second, and sixth 
lines in the passage from Milton: but what appears 
strange is, that, though the particle the before a vowel, 
and shorteced by an yep a does not augment the 
number of syllables, it is really pronounced longer than 
where it forms a syllable, and is not thus shortened by 
elision. This is apparent in the third line from Pope: 


“ But, of the two, less dang’rous is th’ offenee.” 


pronounced shorter 
than the second, forms a syllable, and the second does 
not, seems to arise from the coalescence of the vowels, 
which, though lengthened in sound, may still be pro- 
nounced with one impulse of the breath. Thus, when 
a consonant follows the particle the, we find two dis- 
tinct impulses, though the ¢ ia dropped; but when a 
vowel follows the, the impulse on the particle slides 
over, as it were, to the consonant of the succeeding syl- 
lable, without forming two distinct impulses, nearly as 
if a y were interposed, and the words were written 
th’yoffence, th’ Yomnipotent, &c. 


I would not, however, he supposed to disapprove of the 


practice of eliding the ¢ before a vowel to the eye when 
the verso requires it: this practice is founded vn goat 
yonse: and the firat line in the passage fram Mijton 
shows the necessity of mere the distinction wiva it 


THE THE 
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is and when it is notto be elided: what I wish to re- Fr. ; @coyovia, Gr.) The generauon of the s. Ld. 
form is the practice of shortening the e to the ear, and has Rrchaias J s° ne 


thus miocing and impoverishing the sound of the verse 


‘ THEO'LOGASTER®, thé-dl'-d-g4is-tr, nos. A 
whhout necessity. kind of quack in divinity, asa dat Sebo physick ; 
THE’ATIN®, thé’-d-tin. n. s. [Fr.] One of anorder|| a low writer or student in divinity. Burton. 
of priests among the papisis, so called from a su-|! THEO/LOGER, té-l'-6-jar. n. 8. [theolosrien 
periour of their order, who was archbishop of Chieti || THEOLOGIAN, thé-6-l0’jé-An. § Fr. 5 theologus 
in Naples, anciently T'heate, Cotgrare. Lat.] A divine; a professor of divinity. Havward, 
THE'ATINE®, té'-i-tin, n.s. One of an order of || THEOLOGICAL, thé-6-lbd'-je-kal. Qa. [Uieolo- 
nuns conforming to the rules of the ‘Theatins. | THEOLOGICK®,  thé-d-lbd’-jik. : gique, Fr.) 
THE’ ATRAL, thé’-d-tral. a, [Fr.; theatralis, Lat.) | Relating to the science of divinity. Brown. — + 
Belonging to a theatre. Comment. on Chaucer. THEOLO'GICALLY, thé-d-lbd'-j¢-kal’. ad. Ac- 
THE/ATRES, tht’-d-tdr. 416, 470. n, s. [Fr.; thea-|| cording to the principles of theology. Dr. West- 
trum, Lat.) A place in which shows are exhibited ;|) feild. 
a play-house. Shtkspeare. A place rising by steps || THEO/LOGIST,, thé-dl'-ld-jist. Qn. s. [theologus, 
or gradations like a theatre. Milton. || THE OLOGUE, thé’-0-lbg. 519. , Lat.] A divine; 
THEATRICAL, thé-dt’-tre-kal, 2 a. Scenick; suit-|| one studious in the science of divinity, Bacon. 
THEA’‘TRICK, thé-dt'-trik. 409, ing a theatre ;,, To THEO’LOGIZES®, thé-d!'-ld-jlze. v. a. To ren- 
*riaining to a theatre. Pope. der theological. Glanri/le. 
THEA’TRICALLY, thé-at’-tré-kal-é. ad. In a man- || THEO’LOGY §, thé-d1/-16-j8. 518. nos. [theologie, 
ner suiting the stage. are Fr. 5 Geodoyia, Gr.] Divinity. Hooker. 
THEAVE*, théév. n.s. A ewe or sheep of three!) THEOMACHIST, tié-drA-kist. ns. One who 
rears old, Pe fights against the gods. Bailey. 


He, | f J 
THEE, THe, 466. The oblique singular of thou.|| THEO MACHY, the-bm’-Acké. [See Moxomacny.] 





ene f n. 8. [Gfos and pay.) The fight against the gods by 

To THEE®*. v.n. [theihan, Goth.; Sean,Sax.] To}! the giants. It is used, also, for opposition to the 
thrive; to prosper. Chaucer. | divine will. Bacon. 

THEFT, théft. 466. n.s. bb eridagge The act of || THEO RBO, the-dr’-bd. n. s. [tiorba, Ital, ; tuorbe 
stealing. Cowel. The thing stolen. E-rod. xxii. Fr.] A large-tute for playing a thorough bass, used 


THEIR, tudre. 466. pron. [Seona, Sax.; theirra,|| by the lalians. Butler. 
Icel.] Of them : the provoun possessive from they. || THE/OREM 6, thé’-6-rém. 170. n, s. [theoreme, Fr. 5 
Shak. Theirs is used when any thing comes i} Oedonpa, Gr.} A position laid down as an acknowl- 
construction between the possessive and substantive. || edged truth. Hooker. A position proposed to be > 
Hooker. demonstrated. Male. 
THE'ISM §*, t/-izm. a. 8. [theisme, Fr. ; @cds, Gr.) |} THEOREMA’TICAL, ted-d-ré-mi’-¢-kal. 
‘The acknowledgement of a God, as d to|! THEOREMA’TICK, thé-d-ré-mav-ik, a. 
athvism ; deism, which see. Ld. M a, | THEORE/MICK, the-6-rém’-ik. 509. 
THEIST*, thé’-ist. n. 8. [theiste, Fr.] A deist, which || Comprised in theorems ; consisting in theorems. 
see. Deun Martin. Grew. 
THEWVSTICAL*, té-ts’-té-kAl. 2a. Belonging to|| THEORE/TICAL, thé-d-rét/-1é-kal. 
THEVSTICK®*, thé-is’-tik. theists 5 deisti- || THEORE/TICK, thé+-rét’-ik. ‘ 
cal. Leslie, | THEO/RICAL, thé-dr’-¢-kal: ; 
THEM. tHém. 466. The oblique of they. [thaim,|| THE/ORICK, thé-dr’-ik. 509, i 
Goth.] Wilkins. [theoritique, Fr. ; from Gewpnrixds, Gr.] Speculative , 
THEME, théme. 466. n.s. (Fr. 5 from Oeua, Gr.] A|) depending on theory or speculation ; terminating 
subject on which one speaks or writes. Watts. A in theory or speculation; not practical. Boyle. 
short dissertation written by boys on any topick. || THEORF/TICALLY, thd-d-rév’-&-kAl-€. . aa 
Milton. The original word whence others are de- || THEO/RICALLY, tié-ér’-¢-kal-¢. : 
rived. Wits. Speculatively ; not practically. Boyle.  _ 
THEMSE'LVES, trémn-sélvz’. n. s. These very | THE/ORICK, thé?-d-rik. 510. n. s. Speculation ; not 
ersons : in this sense it is nominative. Ffooker. actice. Shakspeare. 
"he oblique case of they and sefres, Milton. THEORIST, thé’-6-rist. n.s. A speculatist ; one 
THEN, tHén. 466. ad. [than, Goth.; San, Sax.;! iven to speculation. Arddison, 
dan, Dutch.] At that time. Clarendon. Alier- || THE/ORY §, thé’-d-ré. 170. n. s. [theorie, Fr. 5 bewola, 
wards ; immediately afterwards ; soon afierwards. Gr.] Speculation ; not practice ; scheme ; plan or 
Bacon. In that case; in cousequence. Wirite.|| system yet subsisting only in the mind. Hocker. 
Therefore ; for this reason. Holyday. At another || THEOSO/ PHICAL*, oma te [@cos and 
time : as, now aad then, at one time and other. || THEOSO’PHICK®, thé-6-s6f-ik. copes.) Di- 
Milton. That time. Milton. vinely wise. More. 
THENCE 4, rHénse, 466. ad. From that place. Mil- || THERAPE’UTICAL®, thér-A-pi’-tb-kal. “ 
ton. From that time. Isa, Ixv. For that reason. || THERAPE/UTICK, thér-a-pii'-tik. ‘ 
iton.—From thence is a barbarous expression, || [therapeutique, Fr. ; Ocpateurixds, Gr.) Curative ; 
thence implying the same. Shakspeare. teaching or endeavouring the cure of diseases. 
THE/NCEFORTH, tHénse’-forth. ad. From that Fivrect 





time. Spenser-—From thenceforth is a barbarous || THERE §, Tiare. 94. ad. [thar, Goth, ; Sep, Sax, 5 
pense 
Pay sons Milton. | daer, Dutch ; der, Dan.] In that place. Shak. It 


THENCEFORWARD, rHénse-fdr’-wird. ad. On! 
from that time. Kettlewell. || something at a distance. Dryden. It is used at 
THENCEFRO™M*, tHénse-frbm‘. ad. From that|| the beginning of a sentence with the appearance of 
lace. Smith. Ob, T’. a nominative case, but serves only to throw the 
THEOCRACY §, thé-Ok/-krit-sé, 470, 518. n.s. [the-|| nominative behind the verb: as, a man came, or, 
ocratie, Fr. ; Gcds and xparéw, Gr.] Government a there eame a man. Hooker. In composition it 


is op to here. An exclamation directing 





mediately superintended by God. H: A means that ; as, thereby, by that. 
THEOCRA/TICAL, thé-d-krat/-té-kal. te [theo- || THEREARO'UT, trre’-A-bdit. 2 ad. Near that 
THEOCRA’TICK®, thé-d-krit'-ik. cratique, | THEREABOUTS, rHare’-A-bdits. § place. Shak. 

Fr.] Relating to a government administered by || Nearly; near that number. quantity, or state. Da- 

God. Burnet. = ries. Concerning that matter. St, Luke, xxiv. 
THEODOLITE, thé-dd’-d-lhte. n. s. [theodolite,|| THEREA’‘FTER, tHAre-Af-tar. ad. According to 

Fr. ; from 4: and dodcyds, Gr.] A mathematical that; accordingly. Peacham. After that. [Sep- 

instrument for taking heights and distances.|| + epren, Sax.] Spenser. 

Burke. THEREA’T, tirhre-dt’. ad. At that; on that ac- 
THEO'GONY, thé-bg’-gd-né. 518. ns. [theagonie, | count. Hooker. At that place. St. Matt. vii. 


THE 


THI 





> 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


THEREBY’, tre-bl’. ad, By that; by means of || THE/WED, thide. a. Educated; habituated; ac- 


that ; in cousequence of that. Hooker. 
that place. ; 

THE/REFORE, tHér’-fore. 94. ad. For that ; for 
this; for this reason. Shak. Consequently. Spee- 
tator. In return for this; in recompense this 
or for that. St. Matt. xix. For that purpose. Spen- 


ser. 

THEREFROM, ruire-frém’. ad. From that ; from 
this. Jos. xxili. 

THEREIN, tuare-in’. ad. In that; in this. Bacon. 

THEREINTO, THare-In-t0/, ad. Into that. St. Luke, 


xxi. 
THEREOF, ruire-f. 377. ad. Of that; of this. 
Hooker 


THEREON, rHdre-dn’. ad. Onthat. St. Mark, xiv. 
THEREOUT, trHare-ddv’. ad. Out of that. Judg. 


xv. 

THERETO, ruire-1d’. ad. To that. Hook- 

THEREUNTO, truhre-fin-td’. § er. 

Pee eens THare-dn’-dar, ad. Under that. 

igh. : 

THEREUPON, vndre-ip-n’. ad. Upon that ; in 
consequence of that. Hooker. Immediately. 

THEREWHILE®, ruare-hwille’. ad. At the same 
time. Abp, Laud. Ob. T. 

THEREWITH, raare-with’. (See FortHWwITH.] 
ad, With that. Hooker. Immediately, 

THEREWITHAL, raHdre-with-All’, ad. Over and 
above. Dan. At the same time. Shak. With 
that. Spenser —The compounds of there meaning 
that, and of here meaning this, have been for some 
time passing out of use, and are no longer found in 
elegant writings, or in any other than formulary 


eces. 

THERF- Bread®, thérf -bréd. n. s. Mba fr Sarsc vet. 
en Senp vel Seony, Sax.] Unleaven- 
ed bread. Wiclife. 

THERIACAL, thé-rl-4-kal. 506. a. [Onocaxa, Gr. ; 
teriaca, Lat.) Medicinal; physical. Bacon. 

THE’RIACK §*, thé/-ré-dk. n. 8. [Onpiaxd.] A rem- 
edy or poisons ; treacle. T’he Student. 

THE/RMAL}*, thér’-mAl. a. [Fr.; from Onppds, Gr.) 
Relating to warm baths, natural or artificial : as, 


thermal waters. 

THERMOMETERS, thér-mém’-é-tir. 518. n. s. 
[thermometrie, Fr. ; Oeppds and pérpov, Gr.] An in- 
strument for measuring the heat of the air, or of any 
matter. Brown. 

THERMOME’TRICAL, thér-md-mé1/-tré-kal. 468. 
a. Relating to the measure of heat. Cheyne. 

THE/RMOSCOPE, thér’-md-skdpe. n.s. [@eppds 
and oxovéw.] An instrument by whicli the de- 
= of heat are discovered ; a thermometer. Ar- 

utinot. 

THESE, tuéze. 466. pronoun. The plural of this. 
[Sar, Sax. ; dese, Dutch ; thesser, ee Opposed 
to those, or to some others. Dryden. T'hese relates 
to the persons or things last mentioned, and those 
to the first. Woodward. 

THE'SIS, thé/-sls. n. s. [these, Fr.; Oéers, Gr.] A po- 
sition ; something laid down, affirmatively or nega- 
tively. Prior. 

THF/SMOTHETE, thés’-md-théte. n.s. [Fi ; 6ce- 


ear or by 


obirns, Gr.] A lJawgiver. 
THE/TICAL®, thdt'-e-kAl. a. [from thesis] Laid 
down. More. 


THEURGICAL*, eh nae ge [theurgique, 

THEU'RGICK*, thé-tr’-jik. Fr. ; from the- 
urgy.] Relating to theurgy. Hal/ywell. 

THE/URGIST*, thé’-dr-jist. n. s. One who is addict- 
ed to theurgy. Hallyweil. 

THE URGY §, thé’-dr-jé. n. s. [Ocoupyia, Gr. ; theur- 

ie, wt. The power of doing supernatural things 

By ta ul means : as, by prayer to God : the mean- 
ing also is a species of magick, in old times, which 
was employed in the worship of angels for their as- 
sistance to effect wonderful things. Hadilyvwell. 

rHEW §, thd. n. s. [Seap, Sax.] Quality; man- 
ners; customs; habit of life ; of behaviour, 


Ob. J. Spenser. [Seop, Sax.] Brawn, o: bulk. 
Phakspeare. | 


customed, Spenser, Ob. J. 

THEY, tua. pron. In the oblique case them, the plu- 
ral of he or she. {thai, Goth. ; ht, Sax.] ‘The men; 
the women; the persons. Shak. Those men; 
those women: Sige to some others. Shak. It 
is used indefinitely: as the French on dit. den. 
The plural of tus, that, or it.] ‘The things. Shak. 

THI'BLE, tidb’-bl. n.s. A slice ; a scummer ; a spat- 
vla. Ainsworth. 

THICK §, tik. 466. a. (Stece, Sax.; dick, Dutch; 
dyck, Dan.; thickr, Icel.] Not thin. Dense ; not 
rare 5 3 crass. igh. Not clear; not 
transparent ; muddy; feculent. Shak. Great in 
circumference ; not slender. 1 Kings, xii. Deep; 
noting the third dimension: as, a plank four feet 
long, two feet broad, and five inches thick. Noting 
comparative bulk : as, The door was three inches 
thick, Frequent; in quick succession ; with litle 
ee ae Close H not eb d by much 

ce; crowded, Spenser. Not easily rious ; 
set with things close to each other. Depa 
Coarse ; not thin. Bacon. Without r inter- 
vals of articulation. Shak. Stupid. Hegaael: 
Dull; not quick : as, thick of hearing: a colloquial 
expression. Intimate ; familiar : a vulgaris. 

THICK, thik. 400, n. s. The thickest part, or time 


when any thing is thickest. Anolles. A thicket; a 
ao full of bushes. Drayton — Thick and thin. 
Vhatever is in the way. Hudibras. 


THICK, thik. ad. Frequently ; fast. Denham. Close- 
ly. Dryden. Toa great depth. Wiseman — Thick 
and threefold. In quick succession ; in great num- 
bers, L’ J 

To THICK*, thik v. n. To grow dense. Spenser. 

To THI'CKEN, thik’-kn. 103. v. a. [Siceian, Sax.] 
To make thick. To make close; to fill up inter- 
stices. Woodward. To condense ; to make to con- 
crete. Arinthnot. To strengthen; to confirm. 
Shakspeare. To make frequent. To make close 
or numerous : as, to thicken the ranks. 

To THI'CKEN, thik’-kn. v. n. To grow thick. To 
grow dense or muddy. Shak, To concrete ; to be 
consolidated. Prior. To grow close or numerous. 


Dryden. To grow quick. ' 
THICKET, thik -a1. 33. n. 8. [Stececce, Sax.] A 
close jase wood or copse. 


¢ knot or tuft of trees ; ac 
THI'CKLY, tik’-l8. ad. [Bichee, Sax.] Deeply ; 
to a great quantity. Boyle. Closely ; in quick suc- 


cession, 
THICKNESS, thik'-nés. n.s. The state of being 
thick ; density. Quantity of matter interposed ; 
taken up by matter interposed. Boyle. 
uantity laid on quantity to some considerable 
depth. Freee, Consistence ; grossness ; not rare- 
ness ; spissitude. Bacon. Imperviousness; close- 
ness. Addison. Want of sharpness ; want of quick- 


ness. Holder. 

THI’CKSKULL+, tiik’-skal. n. s. A dolt ; a block- 
head. Johnson. 

THI'CKSKULLED, thik’-skald. a. Dull; stupid. 


Druyden. 

THICKSET, thik’-sét. a. Close planted. den. 

THYVCKSKIN, thik’-sklo. n. s. brick and skin.] A 

coarse, gross man; a numskull. e. 

THIEF 4, théef. 275, 466. n. s. [thinhs, Goth.; Tier, 
Seor, Sax. ; dief, Dutch.) One who takes what be- 


longs to another. An excrescence in the snuff of a 


candle. Bp. Hail. 
THIEF-CATCHER, theef-katsh-tr. pm. s. One 
THIEF-LEADER, tiééf-lé-dér. whose busi- 
THIEF-TAKER, thé@#f-ta-kér. ness is to 


detect thieves, and bring them to justice. Bramstan. 
To THIEVE, théév. 275. v. n. [Seoptan, Sax.) To 
steal ; to practise thefi. 
'THVEVE Y, diddv'-ir-2. n.s. The practice of steal- 
| ing; theft. Spenser. That which ts stolen. Shak- 


re. 
THI'EVISH, théév'-ish. a. Given to stealing ; prac- 
tising thefi. Shak. Secret; sly; acting by stealth. 
Shakspeare. Relating io what is stolen. Lilly. 





THI 
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THVEVISHLY, théév’-ish-lé. ad. Like a thief. 
Tusser. 


THIEVISHNESS, thétv’-ish-nés. n. s. Disposition 
to steal ; habit of stealing. 

THIGH, til. 466, n.s. [(Seoh, Sax. ; thio, Icel. ; die, 
Dutch.] The thigh includes all between the but- 
tocks and the knee. ‘The thigh-bone is the longest 
of all the bones intthe body. Quincy. 

THILK, ne: {i ile, Syle, Syllic, Sax.] 
That same. Spenser. Ob. J. 

THILL 4, thil. 466. n.s. [Sille, Sax.] The shafls of a 
wagon ; the arms of wood between which the last 
horse ett Mortimer. 

THILL-HORSE, thil’-hdrse. ) n. s. [thill and horse.] 

The last horse ; the 
goes between the shafis. T'usser. 


THILLER, thil’-lar. 
horse that 

THI/MBLE, thim’-bl. 405, 466. n.s. A metal cover 
by which women secure their fingers from the nee- 

die when they sew. Shakspeare. 

THIME, time. 471. x. s. [¢hymus, Lat. ; 
A fragrant herb. This should be writ 


| 
8 , 

THIN. thin. 466. a. [Sinn, Sax.; thunar, Icel. 5) 
dunn, Dutch,} Not thick. Exod. xxxix. Rare; not 
dense. Wisd. v. Not close; separate by large 
spaces. Roscommon. Not closely compacted or! 
accumulated. Gen. xli. Exile; small. Dryden. 
Not coarse ; not gross in substance: as, a thin veil. | 
Not abounding. Addison. Not fat; not bulky ;| 
lean; slim ; slender. L’Estrange. Slight; unsub- 
stantial. Chaucer. ’ 

THIN, thin. ad. Not thickly. Bacon. 

. To THIN, thin. v. a. [Sinntan, ieee To make thin 

or rare ; to make less thick. Ar. To make 
less close or numerous, King Charles. ‘To atten- 
uate. Blackmore. 

THINE, Tuine. 466. pronoun. [thein, Goth. ; in, 
Sax. ; dijn, Dut.] Belonging or relating to thee ; 
the pronoun possessive of thou. It is used 
when the substantive is divided from it: as, This is | 
thy house ; thine is this house ; this house is wanes 


Sh ; 

THING §, thing. 466. n.s. [Siny, Sax.) Whatever 
is not a person: a general word. Knolles. It is 
used in contempt: as, | have a thing in prose. 
Swift. It is used al gic ge in contempt, or some- 
times with pity. Shak. It is used by 
once in a sense of honour : Thou noble thing ! 

To THINK$, diingk. 408. v, n. preter. thought. 

, Goth.; Sencean, Sincan, Sax. ; denck- 
en, Dutch.] To have ideas 3 to compare terms or | 
things ; to reason; to cogilate; to perform any) 
mental operation, whether of apprehension, judge- | 
ment, or illation. Locke. To ju age to conclude ; | 
to determine. Numb, xxxvi. o intend, Shak. 
To imagine ; to fancy. Shak. To muse; to medi- 
eae. Dryden. ae recollect ; to — — v. 

‘o udge 5 to opinion. Swift. To consider ; 
to fe t; to deliberate. Bentley — To think on. 
To contrive ; to light upon by meditation, Swift. 
To think of. To estimate. Locke. 

To THINK, thingk. 50, 466. v.a. To imagine ; to 
image in the mind ; to conceive. 1 Cor. xiii. To 
believe ; to esteem. Milton.—T'o think much. To 
gots. Milton. To think scorn. To disdain. 

t. ili, Me thinketh. It seems to me. Me 
thought. lt appeared to me. These anomalous 
phrases are uot easily reconciled to grammar. Sid- 

+f 2 Sam. xviii, 

THINKER, thingk’-dr. 98. n.s. One who thinks in 
a certain manner, , 

THINKING, thingk’-ing. 410. n. s. Imagination ; 
cogitation ; judgement. S J 

THINLY, chiw'-le. ad, Not thickly. Shenstone. Not 
closely ; not numerously. Brown. 

THIN S, thin’-nés. n. s. [Stnnerre, ag The 
coutrery to ie Dee by ity tenuity. yr 

aucity ; scarcity. . Rareness; not spis- 
situde. Sonth. 

THIRD 4, third. 
after 


speare. 


thym, Fr.] 
ten thyme. 


108. a. [SprBBa, Sax.] The first! 
the second ; se (eoinel of at ail 


THO 


ball ;—4il ;—pédand ;—thin, THis. 


THIRD, third. n.s. The third . Shakspeare. 
The sixtieth part of a second. Heder. 

THU RDBOROUGH, thard’-bar-rd. n. s. [third and 
pore | Ae under-constable. B. Jonson. 

THURDLY, thard’-lé, ad. In the third place. Bacon. 

To THIRL, thar. v. a. [Siphan, Sax.) To pierce ; 
. a It is now pronounced and written 
thrill. 

THIRST §, thdrst. 108. n.s. (Syprct, Sax.] The 
pain suffered for want of drink ; want of drink. 
Denham. Eagerness ; vehement desire. Fuirfax. 
Draught. Milton. 

To THIRST, thirst. ».n. [(S¥ppean, Sax. ; dersten, 
Dutch.] To feel want of drink ; to be thirsty or 
athirst. Isa. xlix. To have a vehement desire for 
any i Psalm xiii. 

To THIRST, tharst. v. a. To want to drink. Prior. 

THI/RSTINESS, tharst’-té-nés. nos. The state of 
being thirsty, Wotton. A vehement desire for any 


thing. Naunton, 
THI’ PY Cetesti-s8. 0. apres ,Sax.] Suffering 
want of drink ; pained for want of drink. Judg. iv. 


ee with any vehement desire: as, blood 

thirsty. 

THIRTEEN, thir’-téén, 108. a. [Speotine, Sax.} 
Ten and three. on. 

THIRTEENTH, thar-téénth’. a. The third afier the 
tenth. Beaumont, 

THIRTIETH, thir’-td-éth. 279. a. [Sprccexoda, 
Sax.] The tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. 


Si : 
THURTY, thdr’-té, 108. a. [Sprci1y, Sax.) Thrice 
. [S1y, Sax. 


ten. Shakspeare. 
THIS, tls. pronoun | That which is 
nt; what is now mentioned. . The next 

ture. Gen. xviii. This is used for this time. Dry- 
den. The last part. Dryden. It is often opposed 
to that. Pope. When this and that a for- 
mer sentence, this relates to the latter, that to the 


er member. See THose. Hooker. Some- 
times it is opposed to the other. Dryden. 
THISTLES4, this’-sl. 466, 472. n. s. A gg Sax.] 
A prickly weed ing in fields. Miller. 
THISTLE, Golden. n. s. A plant. Miller. 


bal Atala this’-lé. a. Overgrown with thistles. 


homson. 

THI'THER$, tHirn’-dr. 466, ad. [S1dep, Sax.} 
To that place : it is opposed to hither. Shakspeare. 
To that end ; to that point. 

THIVTHERTO, tuitu’-dr-td. ad. To that end ; so 


far. 
THI’THERWARD, ruairu’-dr-ward. ad. [S1de p- 
eand, Sax.] Towards that place. gage 
THO, rH. ad. [Sa, Sax. ; tha, Icel.] Then. Spenser. 
THO’, rd. conj. Contracted for eg 7 
To THOLE §*, thdle. v. a. [thulan, Goth. ; Solan, 
ad To bear ; to endure ; to undergo. Gower. 
To THOLE, tdle. v, n, [tola, Su. Goth.] To waita 
while : a northern ex jon, 

THOLE*, thdle. a. ». [tholus, Lat.] The roof of a 
temple. Fuimus Troes. See THOWL. R 
THOMIST®*, tém’-ist. n.s. A schoolman following 

the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, in opposition to 


THONG, tidog. ns. [Spang Bpony, Sax.; thoei 
ONG, .n.s. [Spany, Spony, Sax. ; thweing, 
Kel; neon ol fan Race or string of leath- 


er. Dryden. : 

THORA/‘CICK, thd-ris/-Ik. 509, a. Belonging to the 
breast. 

THO'RAL, thd’-rdl. a. [thorus, Lat.] Relating to 
the bed. Ayliffe. 

THO RAX*, thd’-riks. n.s. [Lat.] The breast ; 
the chest. Smith. . 

THORN 6, thdrn. n. s. [Sonn, year A prickly tree 
of several kinds. Gen. iii. A prickle growing on 
the thorn-bush, Milton. Any thing troublesome. 


Southern. 
THO/RNAPPLE, thdrn’-Ap-pl. n.s. A plant. Morti. 
THO/RNBACK, thorn’ -bak. n.s. A sea-fish. Ar- 
buthnot. 


THO/RNBUT, thdrn’-bat. n.s. A sort of sea-tish. 
Ainsworth. ‘ns 


THO 


THR 





(CP 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét ;~—plne, pin ;— 





THO RNY, thér’-né. a. Fall of thorns ; spiny ; rough ; 


rickly. Randolph. Pricking ; vexatious. Shak 


ificult ; perplexing. Spenser. 

THOROUGH. ad -rd. 318. prepos. By way of 
making passage or penetration. By means of. 
Shakspeure. > THROUGH. 

THO’ ROUGH §, thar’-rd. 390, 466. a. [the adjective 
is tty ys written thorough, _ preposition com- 
monly through.] Complete ; full; perfect. S) r. 
Passin tage. pei Saat is nik 

THO/ROUGHFARE, thar’-rd-fare. n. s. [thorough 
and fare; Suphpane, Sax.] A passa 
a | pecee. without any stop or let. Shak. 
o Foe f Milton. ; 

bi PROUGHLY,,tiiir/o-W. ad. Completely ; fully. 
Shakspeare. 

THO ROUGHPACED, thar’-rd-pAste. a. Perfect in 
what is undertaken; complete ; thoroughsped. 
Generally ina bad sense. Swift. 

THO’ROUGHSPED, thar’-r-spéd. a. Finished in 
cesar, thoroughpaced : commonly, finished in 
ul, Sent, 

THO/ROUGHSTITCH, thar’-rd-stitsh. ad. Com- 
letely ; fully : a low word. L’ Estrange. 

THORP, thérp. n. s. [See also ~~) Thorp, 
trop, threp, trep, trop, are all from the Saxon 


Power 


pone which signifies a village. Gibson. 

THOSE, tudze. 466. pronoun. The plural of that. 
Shak. Those refers to the former, these to the lat- 
ter noun. Corley. 

THOU §, rHdd. 466. shag” [®u, Sax. ; in the oblique 
cases singular thee, Se, Sax.; in the plural ye, Fe, 
Sax.; in the oblique cases plural you, eop, Sax. 

You ts now commonly used for the nominative plu- 

ct The second pronoun personal. Shak. ft is 

used only in very familiar or very solemn lan- 


age. 
To THOU, THOA. v. a. To treat with familiarity ; to 
address in a kind of contempt. Shakspeare. 
THOUGH, rnd. 466. conj. [Neah, Sax. ; tho, Icel. 
and old Swed.) Notwithstanding that; although. 
Milton.—As though. As if; like as if. Gen. xl— 
It is used in the end of a sentence in familiar lan- 
Benge | however; yet. Dryden. 

THOUGHT, thhwt. 466. The pret. and part. pass. 
of think. [Sohtve, Sax. ; thahta, M. Goth.] Shak. 
THOUGHT, thawt. 313,466. n. s. [from the preterit 
of to thine ; Seahte, Sax.) The operation of the 
mind ; the act of thinking. Prior. Idea; image 
formed in the mind. Milton. Sentiment; fancy ; 
imagery ; conceit. Dryden. Reflection ; particu- 
lar consideration. Shak. Conception ; preconceiv- 
ed notion, Milton. Opinion; judgement. Jod, xii. 


Meditation ; serious consideration. ommon, 
Design ; Verdowes Jer. xxix. Silent contemplation. 
Shat. Solicitude; care; concern. 1 Sam. ix. 


Expectation. Shak, A small degree; a small 
antity : as, a thought better. Swi/?. 
THOUGHTFUL, thaw-fal. a. Contemplative ; 
full of reflection ; full of meditation. Dryden. At- 
tentive ; careful. Phillips. Promoting meditation ; 
favourable to musing. Pope. Anxious ; solicitous. 


Prior. 
THOUGHTFULLY, thawv-fal-é. ad, With thought 
or consideration ; with solicitude. 
THOUGHTFULNESS, thawt’-ffil-nés, n.s. Deep 
meditation. Swift. Anxiety ; solicitude. 


THO'UGHTLESS, thiwt’-lés. a. Airy 3 gay; dissi- | 


pated. Negligent; careless. Rogers. Stupid ; 
dull. Dryden. 

THOUGHTLESSLY, thawt’-lés-lé. ad. Without 
oan be arent 8 stupidly. Gurth. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS, thiwv’-lés-nés. n. s. Want 
of thought; absence of thought. Ld. Chester field. 

THOUGHTSICK, thawt’-sik. a. Uneasy with re- 
flection. Shakspeare. 

THOUSAND S$, thdi’-zAnd. a. or n.s. [Supend, 
Sax. ; thusund, Icel.] The number of ten hundred. 
Bacon. Proverbially, a great number. Spenser. 

THOUSANDTH, thdi’-zAndth. 466. a. The hun- 
dredth ten times told} the ordinal of a thousand : 
proverbially, very numerous. Shakspeare. 


through ; || 





THOWL, thdil. [thdle, Perry.] n.s. (Sol, Sax.] One 
of two small sticks or wooden pins, driven into the 
edge of a boat, by which oars are kept in their 

laces when rowing. Ainsworth. 
0 THRACK®, thrak. v. a. [tracht, Germ.] To load; 
to burthen. South. 

THRA‘LDOM, thrawl/-dim. 166. n. s. Slavery ; 

| servitude, Sidney. 

| THRALL4§, thrawl. 84, 466. n. s. [Spall. Sax.; 
thrael, Ieel.] A slave; one who is in the power of 
another. Sidney. Bondage; state of slavery or 
confinement. Chapman. 

THRALL*, thriwl. a. Bond ; subject. Chaucer. 

To THRALL, thrawl. v. a. To enslave 3 to bring in 
to the power of another. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

THRANG*. See Turona. 

THRA’PPLE, Girhie-pI. 405, 466. n.s. The wind- 

a of any animal ; rather ¢hrottle. 

o THRASH §, thrash. 466. vr. a. [Seeppean, Sax ; 
derschen, Dutch ; therskia, Icel. Written thrash or 
_ thresh; but thresh is most correct.] To beat corn 
to free it from the chaff. Judg. viii. To beat; to 
drub, Shakspeare. 
| To THRASH, thrash. v.n. To labour; to drudge. 


| Dryden. 

/THRA‘SHER, thrash’-dr. 98. n. s. One who thrash- 
es corn. Locke. 

-THRA/SHINGFLOOR, thrish’-Ing-flore. m. s. An 
area on which corn is beaten. Dryden. 

THRASONICAL, thr&-son’-nd-kAl. 466. a. [from 
Thraso, a boaster, in old comedy.) Boastful; 


bragging. Shakspeure. 
THRASONICALLY®, — thri-sdn/-né-kAl-lé. ad. 
ap, Sax. ; trafwe, 


Boastfully. Jolson. 
THRAVE®, thrave. tn oy 
THREAVE®, thréve. § Su. Goth. ; trava, low Lat.; 
rg Norm. Fr.] A herd; a drove; a heap. Bp. 
ell, 
THREAD 4, thréd. 234. n. s. [Speed, Sax.] A small 
line ; a small twist; the rudiment of cloth. Boyle. 
Any thing continued in a course ; uniform tenor. 


urnet, 

To THREAD, thréd. 466. v.a. To pass through 
with a thread. Sharp. ‘To pass through ; to pierce 
through. Sha. , 

THRE’ADBARE, thréd’-bare. a. Deprived of the 
nap; worn to the naked threads. Spenser. Worn 
out; trite, Shakspeare. 

THRE/ADBARENESS*, —thréd/-bare-nés.n. 2. 
State of being threadbare. Man of Feeling. 

THRE/ADEN, diréd’-dn. 103, a. Made of thread. 
Shakspeare. 

THRE/ADY*, thréd’-dé. a. Like thread ; slender. 
Granger. Containing thread. Dyer. 

To THREAP, thréép. v.n. [Speapran, Sax.] To 
argue ; to contend. Bp. Fister. 

To THREAT 6, thrét. 103. rv. a. [Speati- 

To THRE’/ATEN§, rtm an, Sax.: threat 

is seldom used but in poetry.] To menace ; to de- 
nounce evil. Milton. To menace ; to terrify, or at- 
tempt to terrify, by showing or denouncing evil. 
Acts, iv. To menace by action, Dryden, 

THREAT, thrét. 234, 466. n.s. Menace ; denuncia- 
tion of ill. Shakspeare, 

THRE/ATENER, thrév-ta-dr. 98. . s. Menacer 
one that threatens, Shakspeure. 

THRE/ATENING, thrét’-tn-ing. n. s. A menace ; a 
denunciation of evil. Dryden. 

| THRE/ATENINGLY, thrét'-tn-Ing-lé¢. ad. With 

|, mnenace 5 in a threatening manner. Shakspeare. 

THRE/ATFUL, thrév’-f al. a. Full of threats ; mina- 

| cious. Spenser. 

THREES, thréé. 246, 466. a. [Spie, Spe, Sax. ; 

dry, Dutch ; tri, Welsh and Erse ; tres, Lat.) Two 

and one. Shakspeare. Proverbially, asmall num- 


ber. Shakspeare. 
LD, thréé’-fold. 0. [Speoreald, Sax.} 


; 
; 





THREE 
Thrice repeated ; consisting of three. Raleigh. 

THRE’EPENCE, thrép’-énse. n. s. [Uuree and pence.} 
A small silver coin valued at thrice a penny. 
Shak: ; 

| THRE EPENNY : vst a. Vulgar ; mean. 


THR 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thibe, tdb, 


THR 
ball ;—8il ;—péand ;—thin, THis. 


THRE’EPILE, _- n. 8. [three and pile.] An|| THROE 4, thrd. 296, 466. n. s. [Spopina, Gen) The 
P pre ; 


old name for good velvet. Shakspeare. 
THRE’EPILED, thréé’-plld. a. Set with a thick 
; piled one on another. S/ 
THRE! 


sixty. Brown. 

THRENE*, thréne, n. s. Serves] Lamentation ; 
complaint: Shak. i Saf 

THRE'NODY, tiréu’-d-de. 466, ns. [pnvwdia.] 
A song of lamentation. Sir 7’. Herbert. 

To THRESH §, thrésh. v. a. Seprean, Seppean, 
Sax. See 7’ Tuagasn.] To beat corn to free it 
from the chaff. Locke. 

THRE’SHER, thrésh’-dr. 466. n.s. [Sepnypcene, 
Sax.] One who threshes corn. Dodsley. A fish ; 
the sea-fox. Donne. i 

THRE’SHINGFLOOR, thrésh’-Ing-fidre. n.s. An! 
area on which corn is beaten. Milon. 

PFHRE'SHOLD, thrésh’-hdld, n. s. [Seppepald, 
Sax.} The ground or step under the door; en- 


trance ; gate; door. S % 
THREW 1hr83. 339. Preterit of throw. Pope. 





THRICE, thrise. 468. ad. Three times. Spenser. A || 


word of amplification. 


To THRID, thrid. v. a. {corrupted from thread.] To|| THR 
. Fanshawe 


slide through a narrow 
THRID*, thrid. n. s. Thread. elon 
THRIFT $, thrift. 466, n. s. essa thrive.) Profit ; 
gu j riches gotten ; state of prospering. Sidney. 
gig rugality ; good fabandry. Spenser. 
A plant. Drayton. 
THRIFETILY, thrif-td-ld, ad, Frugally ; parsimoni- 
rag carefully ; with good husbandry. Bp. Tay- 


or. 

THRIFTINESS, thrif-té-nés, n. s. Frogality ; hus- 
bandry. .—¥ 

TH RVETL SS, thrift’-lés. a. Profuse ; extravagant. ; 


8 r. 
THRIFTY, thrif-té. a. Frugal ; sparing ; not 
+ not lavish. T'usser. at husbarded. Shak. | 





"i of travail; the anguish of bringing children: 
ikewise written throw. Shak, Any extreme ago- 
the final and mortal struggle. Spenser. 


= ny ; 
SCORE, thrée’-skére. a. Thrice twenty ;|| To"THROE, thrd. v. a. To put in agonies. Shak. 


THRONE ‘4, throne. 466. n. s. [thronus, Lat. ; Opévos, 
Gr.] A royal seat ; the seat of a king. Shak. ''T he 
seat of a bishop. Ayliffe. One highly exalted: 
spoken of ee beings. Crashaw. 

To THRONE, throne. v. a. To enthrone ; to set on 
a royal seat. Milton 


|| THRONG §, throng. 466. n.s. [Spany, Sax.) A 


crowd ; a multitude pressing against each other. 

cope oly 

THRONG*, thréng. a. Much occupied ; very busy : 
a northern expression. 

To THRONG, thréng. v.n. To crowd ; to come in 
tumultuous multitudes. Tatler. 

To THRONG, thréng. v. a. To oppress or incom- 
mode with crowds or tumults. St. » Vill. 

THRONGLY*, thréng’-lé. ad. In crowds ; in multi- 
tudes, More. 

THRO'STLE, thrés’-sl, 466, 472. _n. s. [Opercie, 

Sax.] The thrush; a 9 ry bird. ShaXspeare. 

LE §, thrév’-tl. 495, 466. n. s. [from throat.] 


The windpipe; the larynx. Brown. 

To THROTTL S, thrév-tl. v.a. To choke ; to suf- 
focate 3 to kill by stopping the breath. Shakspeare. 

THROUGH 64, thraé. 45. prep. (Suph, Sax. ; thuruh, 
Teut.] From end to end of; along the whole mass, 
or compass, Brown. Noting passage. Dryden. 
By transmission, Temple. By means of ; by agen- 
cy of; in consequence of, Spenser, 

THROUGH, tr6d. 466. ad. From one erid or side 
to the other. Shak. To the end of any thing ; to 
the ultimate purpose; to the final conclusion. 


South. 

THRO'UGHBRED, thrdé/-bréd. a. [through and 
bred ; commonly thoroughbred.) Completely edu- 
cated ; completely taught. Grew. 


fuse 
To THRILL, thrill. 466. v. a. [SY plian, Sax. ; drilla,'|| THROUGHLI'GHTED, thrdd-titéd. a. Lighted 


Swed.] To pierce ; to bore ; to penetrate ; to drill. 


Spenser. 
ToT HRILLS, thril, v.n.'To have the quality of 
piercing. Spenser. To pierce or wound the ear 


with a sharp sound. S, . To feel a sharp, 
tingling sensation. iicabocure: To pass with a) 
tagt sensation. Shakspeare. | 
THRILL*, thril. n.s. The breathing place or hole. 
Sir T. Herbert. A piercin scant. | 
To THRING*, thring. v. a. Se nicten, Sax.] To} 
afr to thrust ; to throng. Chaucer. | 





o THRIVES, thrive. v. n. pret. throve, and some- || THROVE, throve. T 
art, thriven. ant yg To THROW §, thrd. v. a. preter. threw ; part, pass. 


times, less properly, thrived ; 
throve was the original word, from throa, Icel., to 
increase.] To prosper ; to grow rich; to advance 
in any thing phos yg Tusser. 

THRI'VER, thri’-var. 466. n.s. One that prospers ; 
one that grows rich. Hayward. 

THRE VING®, trl -ving. n.s, Growth ;| 

THRI/VINGNESS*, thri’-ving-nés. § increase. De- | 
cay of Christian Piety. 

THRI'VINGLY, tirl’-ving-lé. ad. In a prosperous 


way. 

THRO, thrd3. Contracted from through. Dryden. 

THROAT 4, thrdte. 295, 466. n. s. [Spote, Spora, 
Sax.] The forepart of the neck ; the passages of 
nutriment and breath. Shak. The main road of 
any place. Thomson.— To cut the throat. To mur- 
der ; to kill by violence. Spenser. 

THRO ATPI E, thrdte’-pipe. n. s. The weasand ; 
the it a or 

THRO/ATWORT, tirdte’-wart. n.s. A plant. Tate. 

THRO'ATY®, turd’-é, a. Gotiural. Howell. 

To THROB6§, thrdb, 466. v.n. [from BopvBciv. Min- 
sheu and Junius.] To heave; to beat; to rise as 
the breast with sorrow or distress. Shakspeare. To | 
beat ; to palpitate. Wiseman. 

TH ROB, t . n.s, Heave ; beat ; stroke of palpi- 
tation. repre 

Jo THRO'DDEN, thréd’-da. v. n. To grow; to’ 


thrive ; to increase. Grose. i 


on both sides. Wotton, 


| THRO'UGHLY, thréd/-lé. ad. [commonly written 


thoroughly, as coming from thorough.] Complete- 

ly ; fully ; entirely ; wholly. Spenser. ithouT re- 

serve ; sincerely. T'illotson. ; 
THROUGHOUT, thrdd-6av’. prep. Quite through ; 


in eve art of. Hooker. 
THROUGHOUT, thrdd-dir’. ad. Everywhere ; in 
. Milton. 


seh art 
THRC GGHPACED, thrdd/-paste. a. [through and 
ce.] Perfect; complete. More. 


preterit of thrive. Locke. 


thrown. [Spapan, Sax.] To fling ; to cast ; to send 
to a distant place by any projectile force. Knolles. 
To toss; to put with any violence or tumult. It 
always comprises the idea of haste, force, or neg}i- 
ence. Dryden. To lay carelessly, or in haste. 
larendon, ‘T’o venture at dice. Sh To cast ; 
to strip ;lto put off. Shak, To emit in any careless 
or ah be manner. Addison. 'To spread in 
haste. Pope. To overturn in wrestling. South. 
To drive ; to send by force. Dryden. To make to 
act at a distance. Shak. ‘To repose. = ‘aylor. 
To change by any kind of violence. Addison, [tor- 
nare, Lat.] ‘To turn: as, balls thrown in a lathe. 
Ainsworth.— To throw away. ‘To lose ; to spend 
in vain. Otway. To reject. Bp. Taylor. To 
throw by. 'To reject; to lay aside as of no use. J. 
Jonson. To throw down. ‘To subvert; to over- 
turn. Addison. To throw off. To expel. Arbuth- 
not. To reject; to discard: as, to throw off an 
acquaintance. Dryden. T'o throw out. Toexert; 
to bring forth into act, Spenser, ‘To distance ; to 
leave behind. Addison. To eject ; to expel. aa 
To reject; to exclude. Swift. To throw up. To 
resign angrily. Hudibras. To emit; to eject; to 
bring up. Arbuthnot. 
To THROW. thrd. 324, 466. v. n. To perform the 
act of casting. To cast dice —To throw about, 
To cast about ; to try expedients. Spenser 


THU THY 


[iP 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fat;—mé, mét;—pine, pin ;— 


THROW, thrd. n.s. A cast; the act of casting or|| tion or threat. Aylife. To urge violently ; to in- 
throwing. Chapman. A cast of dice; the manner | flict with vehemence. Spenser. 
in which the dice fall when they are cast. Shak.|| THU’'NDERBOLT, thdn’-dér-bdlt. n. s. [runder, 
The space to which any thing is thrown. Shak.|| and bolt, as it signifies an arrow.) Lightning; the 
Spah, Sax.] A short space of time ; a litde while. arrows of heaven. Shak, Fulmination; denuncia- 
‘haucer, Stroke ; blow. Spenser. Effort; violent | cre ake eM ecclesiastical, Hakewill. 
sally. Addison. The agony of childbirth: written ||'THU/NDERCLAP, thiw’-ddr-kldp. n. s. [thender 
throe. South. Bpens 


and cla ) Explosion of thunder. 
THROWER, thr’-ir. 2. s. One that throws. Shak. THUND! RER, than’-dar-dr, n. s. 
thunders. Shakspeare. 
THU’NDERING*, than’-dar-Ing. n. s. The emis- 
sion of thunder. Exod. ix. ‘The act of publishing 


any threat; any loud or violent noise. Bishop 


Hi . 

THU/NDEROUS, than’-dar-ds, a. Producing than- 
der. Sylvester. 

THU'N DERSHOWER, thiin’-dér-shd-dr. 98. n.s. 
A rain accompanied with thunder. Stilling {pe 
bese dg ONE, ig Sgpelve = —— 
abulot a to emitt ; 
shatiderhels e. , 

To THU'NDERSTRIKE, than’-dar-strike. v. a. 
To blast or hurt with lightning. Sidney. To aston- 
ish with any thing terrible. rere 
not. THU’RIBLE*, thiy-ré-bl. n. s. [theritndum, low 

To THRUST §, thrast. v. a. [trusito, Lat. ; thrijsta, rae A censer ; a pan to burn incense in. Cowl. 
Icel.] To push any thing into matter, or between || THURIFEROUS 6, thd-rif'-fér-ds. 518. a. [Ghurifer, 
close bodies. Rev. xiv. To push; to move with an Bearing frankincense. 
violeuce; to drive. Spenser. To stab. Numb.|| THURIFICA’TION, drd-rif-fe-ka/-sbin. n.s. [tu- 
xxv. To compress. Judg. vi. To impel ; to urge. ris and facio, Lat.] ‘The act of fuming with incense ; 
Shakspeare. To obtrude ; to intrude. Shakspeare. the act of burning incense. Skelton. 

To THRUST, thrast. v. n. To make a hostile push ; || THURSDAY , tharz’-dé. 223. n. s. [ Thorsgday, Dan- 
to attack with a pointed weapon. ‘To squeeze in.|| ish, from Thor, Thor was the son of Odin; yet, in 
To put himself into any place by violence. Dryden.|| some of the northern parts, the big | ge the 
To intrude. Rove. TS push forwards; to come || Supreme Deity under his name.) The day of 

wee 





rT. 

power that 
A throwster; which see. 

THRO'WSTER®, thrd/-stdr. n. s. One whose basi- 
— is to prepare the materials for the weaver. 

ere. 

THRUM$§, thram. 466. n. s. [thraum, Icel.; thrommes, 
Norm. Fr.] The ends of weavers’ threads. Any 
coarse varn. Shakspeare. 

To THRUM®, tirim. v.a. To weave ; to knot; to 
twist 5 lo ye Cavendish. 

7’ THRUM, tram. v.a. renee from To drum.] 
To grate ; to play coarsely. Dryden. 

THRUSH, thrash. 466. n.s. [Spipe, Sax.] A small 
singing-bird. eos tae 3 fr. red, prefixing the 
English the; hence .] A disease appearing 
in small, round, superficial ulcerations. Arbuth- 


ES SS ST 


THRU'STER, thrast’-dr. a. s. He that thrusts. epuatey. Bacon. 

THRU'STLE, thras’-sl. n. s. Thrush; throsile. Gay. || To THWACK$, thwhk. 466. v. a. [Sacctan, Sax.] 

To THRYFA’LLOW, /‘l-fl-ld. v. a. [thrice and|| To strike with something blunt and heavy; to 
acaba, To give the third ploughing in summer.|| thresh; to bang; to belabour: a ludicrous word. 


violently; to throng; to press. Chapman. the . 
THRUST, thrast. 406. n, s. Hostile attack with any || THUS, THs. 466. ad. (Sup, Sax.] To this manner 
inted weapon. Sidney, Assault; attack. More. in this wise. Hooker, To this degree; to this 


USEF Shakspeare. 
THUMB$, thim. 347. n.s. [Suma, Sax.] The short, || THWACK, thwik. 85. n.s. A heavy, hard blow. 
strong fi answering to the other four. Shak, Hudibras. 
To THUMB, tham. 466. v. a. To handle awkward- || THWAITE* diwate. n. s. [foaile, Norm. Fr.] Any 
ly. To soil with the thumb. Steci/7. plain parcel of nd, from which wood has beea 
UMB-BAND, thfiim’-band. n. s. [Wuenb and band.]'| grubbed up, enclosed, and converted into tillage : 
A twist of any materials made thick as a man's!| a northern word. Nicolson and Burn. 


thumb. Mortimer. 
THU MBED*, thimd. a. Having thumbs. Skelton. 
THUMBE-RING*, thaim/-ring. n. s. A ring worn on|| something else. Milton. [Speon, Sax.] Perverse; 
the thumb, Shakspeare. inconvenient ; mischievous. Shukspeare. 
THU’MBSTALL, thdm’-still. 406. 2. s. A thimble; || THWART*, thwart. ad. Obliquely. z 
a sheath of leather to put on the thumb. Guyton. || To THWART, thwart. rv. a. To cross; to lie or 
THUMP §, thimp. 466. n. s. [thombo, Ital.] A hard,||| come cross any thing. Milton. To cross; to op- 
heavy, dead, dull blow with something blunt. /u- ; lo traverse ; to contravene. Shakspeare. 
it Ae 


: WART, towirt. v. n. To be in opposition to. 
To THUMP, thimp. v. a. To beat with dull, heavy 


THWART, thwart. 85, 466. a. [Spyn, Sax.; 
dwaers, Teut. ; thwer, Icel.] Transverse ; cross to 





blows. Shakspeare. THWA/‘RTING, thwirt'-Ing. n. s. The act of cross- 
To THUMP, théimp. v.n. To fall or strike with a|| ing; the act of opposing, eltham. 

dull, heavy blow. Hudibras. THWA‘RTINGLY, thwhrt’-Ing-lé. ad. Oppositely ; 
TH UMPER, thimp’-dr, 98. n. s, The person or thing || _ with opposition. 


that thumps. Any thing huge, great, or admirable :|| THWA’/RTNESS*, thwairt/-nés. n.s. Untoward- 
a cant expression. Beaumont and Fletcher. ness; perverseness. Bp. Hall. 

THU’MPINGS®, thim’-ping. a. Great; huge: a|| To THWITE*, thwhe. v.a. [Sprcan, Sax.) To cut, 
thumping boy, i. e. a large child: it is alow word.|| chip, or hack with a knife: used in the north, and 
Grose. is in the old dictionary of Huloet. Chaucer. 

THUNDER §, than’-dar, 466. n. s. [Sunden, Sun-|| THWI/TTLE*, thwiv-tl. n. s. Ppecel, Sax. whence 
on, Sax. ; dunder, Swed. ; donder, Dutch.) T'hun- our whittle.] A kind of knife. Chaucer. 
der is a most bright flame rising on a sudden, mov-|| THY §, Tul, or THe. 466. pronoun. [B1n, Sax.] Of 
ing with great violence, and with a very rapid|| thee; belonging to thee ; relating to thee : the pos- 
velocity, through the air, and commonly ending|| sessive of thou. Cowley. 
with a loud nowe or rattling. Muschénbroek. In X77 From what has been alroady observed under the 
rege and poetick language, thunder is common-|| pronoun my, we are naturally led to sup that the 

the noise, and lightning the flash ; though then- word thy, when nat cmphatical, ought to follow the 
er is sometimes taken for both. Shak. Ky Joud || same analogy, and be pronounced like the, as we fre- 
ean ak dee oe Seared or rusition lo 0 porters pietdre of apenting, we 

Tee Te or hpi oor pi ha helocorag yseaiacdy Dallbe Wadeonl bo think tat. be Gils purtleniar the 


To THUNDER, thin’-dar, v. a. To emit with noise | Sat the co: ti Phadlng pada Svory sangeet ; 


and terrour. Sidney. To publish any denuncia-.\ it is used only where the eaniont ia either raised above 
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TID 
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common life, or sunk below it, into the mean and fa- | 
miliar. When the subject is elevated above common | 
life, it adopte a language suitable to such an elevation, 
and the pronunciation of this language ought to be as 
far removed from the familiar as the language itself. 
Thus, io prayer, pronouncing thy like the, even when 
unemphatical, would be intolerable; whilé suffering | 
thy, when unemphatical, to slide into the in the pro- | 
nunciation of slight and familiar composition, seems to 
lower the sound to the language, and form a proper dis- 
tinction between different subjects. If, therefore, it 
should be asked why, in reciting epick or "tragick com- 
position, we ought always to pronounce thy rhyming | 
with high, while my, when unemphatical, sinks into 
the sound of me, it may be answered, because my is the 
common language of every subject, while thy is con- 
fined to subjects either elevated above common life, or 
sunk below it into the negligent and familiar. When, 
therefore, the language is clevated, the uncommonness 
of the word thy, and its full sound thyming with Ai ms 
is suitable to the dignity of the subject: but the slon 
sot eh the 3 it a familiarity only suitable to the 
a diode or negligence, and for this very 
nor es 18 nob for the dignity of epick or tragick com- 
position. Thus in the following passages from Milton: | 


“ Say first, for heav'n hides nothing from thy view, 
“ Nor the deep tract of hell" 
Parad, Lost, b. 1. 


“O thou, that, with surpassing glory crown'd, 
“ Look'st from thy sole dominion, like the God 
“ Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
“ Hide their diminish'é heads; to thee I call, 
“ But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
“O sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams.” 

arad. Lost, b. 4. 


Here, pronouncing the pronoun thy like the word the, 
would familiarize and debase the language to prose. 
The same may be observed of the follo a al passage 
from the tragedy of Cato: 


“ Now, Cwsar, let thy troops beset our gates, 
“ And bar each avenue ; thy gathering ficets 
“ O'erspread the sea, and atop up ev'ry port; 
“ Cato shall open to himself a passage, « 

“ And mock thy hopes.” 


Here the impropriety of pronouncing thy like the is pal- | 
able: nor would it be much more excusable in the fol- | 

ng speech of Portius, in the same scene of the same 

¥: 

“ Thou seo'st not that thy brother is thy rival ; 
“ But I must bide it, for t know thy temper. ' 
* Now, Marcus, now thy virtue’s on the proof; i 
“ Put forth thy utmost strength, work Mags nerve, | 

“ And call up all thy father io thy soul, 


As this pronoun is generally pronounced on the stage, it 
would be difficult for the ear to distinguish whether the 
worda &re, 


“ Thou know'st not that thy brother ia thy rival," | 
or, 
“Thou know'st not that the brother is the rival,” &c. | 


And this may be one reason why the slender pronun-! 
ciation of ri ¢ should be avoided as much as possible. 
Perhaps it will be urged, that, though these pass 
quire thy to be pronounced so as to rhyme wit 
there are other instances in regent» where the subject | 
is low and familiar,~which would be better pronounced 
epperwes, Ay like the: to which it may be answered, | 
at when Tragedy lowers her voice, and descends into 
the mean anid familiar, as is frequently the case in the 
tragedice of Shakspeare, tho slender pronunciation of | 
thy may be adopted, because, though the piece may | 
have the name of a tragedy, the scene may be really 
comedy. The only rule, therefore, that can be given, 
is a very indefinite one; namely, that thy ought always 
to be provounced sons to rhyme with high, when the | 
subject is raised, and the persouage dignified ; but when | 
the subject is familiar, and the person we address with- | 
out dignity or nr Go if thy be the personal pro- 
noun made use of, it ought to be pronounced like the : 
thus, ifjina familine way, we say toa friend, Gice me. 
thy hand, wo never hear the — thy sounded so as | | 
to rhyme with high: and it 
the when s;reaking toa child; we say, Mind thy book, | 
Hold up thy head, or, Take of thy hat. The phraseol- | 
ogy we call thecing and thouing, is not in so common. 
use with ua as the tutoyant among the French: but as, 
the second sonal pronoun theu, and ita possessive 
thy, are indispensable in composition, it seems of some | 
rtance tO pronounce them properly.—See Rie- 
terical Grammar, page. WH’. 
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THYINE Wood, thé’-ine-wad. [thl- ine-wid, Sheri- 
dan,| n.8. A precious wood. ev. XViii. 
_ E$, the. 471. n. 5. [thym, Fr. ; thymus, Lat.] 
ant. Miller. 
rity Satie t/-mé. a. Abounding with thyme. Aken- 
procal. 1\ is com- 


THYSE/LF, Tul-sélf’, f prone ree 
ique cases, or A nie the 


monly used in the ob 
verb. Shak. In poetical or solemn lan age it is 
sometimes used in the nominative. Dry 

TVAR, t-dr. n. s. [tiare, Fr. ; hk: Lat.; 

TIA/RA, t-A’-r&. 116.§ & yp, Sax.] A dress for 
the head ; a diadem. Sheldon 

To TICE§, the. v. n. i * entice} To draw; to 
allure. letch 


Beaumont and 
TI je ada tise’-mént. n. s, Allurement, Hulcet. 


TICK §, tk. n. s. [contracted from ticket, a tally 
which debts are scored.] Score; trust. Hudi a 
[tique, Fr. ; teke, Datch.] The louse of degs or 

—_ . Shak, The case which holds the feathers 
ofa 


To TICK, oe. ms n. To run on score. 


To trust ; to 
To > PICK i, tk « v. a. [tikken peta Bgl ir note by 
lar vibration, as a watch or cloc 
*, tik. n.s. The sound made in ticking. Rev. 
VCKEN tik/-k 103, ns. 'The same with 
VCKING, § UX"KIM 9 tick, Bailey 
VCKET §, tik’-it. 99. n. 5. (etiguet. Fr. A token 
of any right or debt, upon delivery of which 
—— is granted, or a claim acknowledged. 


To. TICKET CKET®, tik’-it. vr. a, To distinguish by a 
ticket. 

To TI’ CKLE ¢ tUk/-kl. 405. v. a. [titillo, Lat.] To 

— ie a prurient sensation by slight touches. 

Bacon. To please by slight gratifications. Sidney. 

pet Ao CKLE: tik’-kl. v. m. To feel titillation. Spen- 


TICKLES, tik’-kl. a. Tottering; unfixed; unstable; 
uncertain ; casily overthrown. Chaucer 

| TVCKLENESS*, tik’-kl-nés. , s. Unsteadiness ; 
uncertainty, Chaucer. 

TI'CKLER®, tik’-ldr. 2. s. One that tickles. Scott. 

TI'CKLING®, tik’- ling. n.s. The act of affecting by 
bles touches ; eh act of pleasing by slight grau- 

fications. B. Jons 

TECKL ISH. tik’- kL-ish. a. Sensible to titillation; 

easily tickled. Bacon. 'T ottering ; uncertain; un- 


yh 
r 
T 


| xed, Woodward. Difficult; nice. Swi 
TI'CKLISHNESS, dk’-kl Ash-nds. n. s. The stato 
of being ticklish. 
TY ‘CKTACK, tik’-tik. n.s. [trictrac, Fr.] A game 


at tables, Hull. 
TID §, tid. a. [cyddep, Sax.] Tender ; soft; nice. 


i TU DBIT, tid’-bit. 2. s. A daint 
‘ue | To TUDDER, tid’-dar. 


v. a. "Po use tenderly; to 

To TVDDLE., tld’-dl. fondle. 

TIDE §, thde. n. s. [c1b, TY}, Sax.; tijd, Dutch and 
Icel.] Time; season; while. Spenser. Alternatap 
ebb and flow of the sea. Locke. Commotion; vio- 
lent confluence, os Stream ; course. Shak. 

To TIDE, tde. v.a. To drive with the stream. 
Feltham, 

To TIDE, tide. rv. n. To pour a flood ; to be agitated 
by the tide. Phuiltips. 

TI'DEGATE, tide’-gite. n. s, [fide and gate] A 

oa eae which the tide passes into a basin. 


TT} DESMAN, tidz’-mAn. 88. n. s. A tidewaiter or 
custom-house officer, who watches on board of mer- 
chant-ships till the ay of goods be paid and the 
ships unloaded. Bailen. 


ps 
always pronounced like | Tl’ DEWAITER, tide’-wa-tar. ns. [fide and wait.} 


An officer who watches the landing of goods at the 
custom-house. Swi/?. 
TVDILY, ti’-dé-lé, ad. [from tidy.] Neatly ; readily, 
TI DINESS, t/-dé-nés. n. s. Neatness ; readiness. 


| TY DINGS, W-dngz. n.s. [cidan, Sax.] News; an 
account of something that has happened ; incidents 
related. Spenser. 
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TIDY 4, ti’-dé. a, [tidt, Icel.; c1b, Sax.] Seasona- 
ble; timely, Tusser. [tidig, Su. Goth.] Neat; 


ready, Guy. 
To TIES, tl. 276. v.a. [c1an, cryan, Sax.) To bind ; TVLLYVALLEY, til’-lé-val-lé. 


to fasien with a knot. 1 Sam, vi. To knit; to com- 
plicate. Burnet. To hold; to fasten ; to join so as 
not easily to be parted, Fairfax. ‘To hinder; to 
obstruct. Shak. To oblige; to constrain; to re- 
strain; to confine. Hooker. 

TIE, tl. n.s. Knot; fastening. See Tye. Bond; 
obligation. Bacon. A knot of hair, Young. 

TIER, téér. 275. n. 8. [tiere, tieire, old Fr. ; tatyer, 
Dut.] A row; a rank. Knolles. 

TIERCE, térse. 277. n. s. [tiers, tiercier, Fr.] A ves- 
sel holding the third part of a pipe. B. Jonson. 

TVERCET, téér’-sét. n. s. [ters, Fr.] A triplet; 
three lines. 

TIFFS, tif. n. s. [a low word.] Liquor; drink. 
Phillips. A fit of peevishness or sullenness; a 


7) TIFF, tif. ven. To be ina p ; to — 
To TIFF®, tif. v. a. [tifer, old Fr.] To dress; to 


deck. Search. 

TIFFANY, tif-fa-né. n. s. [tiffer, old Fr.] Very thin 
silk. Brown. 

TIG*, tlg. n. s. [tekan, Goth.) A play in which chil- 
dren try to touch each other last. 

TIGE, the. n. s. [In architecture] The shaft of a 
column from the astragal to the capital. Builey. 
TIGER, w-gar. 98. n. s. (tigre, Fr.; tigris, Lat.) A 

fierce beast of the leonine kind. Shakspeare. 
TIGHTS, tte. 393. a. [cyxan, Sax.] Tense; 

close; not loose. Moxon. Free from flutterin 

rays; less than neat. Gay. Handy ; adroit. Shak- 


TIGHT*. . of To tie. Spenser. Ob. T’. 
To TVUGHTEN, u’-tn. 103, v. a. [from tight.) To 
straiten ; to make close. 

TYGHTER, 1¥-tdr, n.s. [from tighten] A riband 
or string by which women straiten their clothes. 
TIGHTLY, the’-lé. ad. Closely ; not loosely. Neat- 
ly ; not idly; briskly ; cleverly; adroitly. Shak. 
TV'GHTNESS, the’-nés. n.s. loseness ; not loose- 

ness. Woodward. Neatness. 
TI'GRESS, W-grés. n. s. The female of the tiger. 


Addison. 
TI'GRISH*, t-grish. a. Resembling a tiger. Sid- 


ney. 

TIKE, tke. n. s. [tik, Swed.; teke, Dutch ; tique, 
Fr.] The louse of dogs or sheep. Bacon, [tijk, 

Runick.] A dog 5 acur. Shak, clown; a vul- 

gar ot a blunt or queer fellow : a northern 

word. H,. Cary. 

TILE4, tlle. n.s. [crxie, Sax. ; tegel, Dutch ; tuile, 
Fr. ; tegola, ltal.] Thin plates of baked clay used 
to cover houses. Baron. 

To TILE, tile. v. a. To cover with tiles. Bacon. To 
cover as tiles. Donne. 


TILER, t¥-lir. 98. ns. [tuilier, Fr.) One whose 
trade is to cover houses with tiles. Bacon, 


@l'LING, tl-ling. 410. n. s. The roof covered with 
tiles. St. Luke, v. 

TILL, till. n. s. [tal, Pers.] A money-box in a shop; 
a tiller, Swift. 

TILL $, ull. prep. (cil, Sax.] To the time of. Cowley. 
To. Bp. Fisher. 

TILL now. To the present time. Milton. 

TILL den, To that time. Milton. 

TILL, till. conj. To the time when. Milton. To the 
degree that. Bp. Taylor. 

To TILL, till. va. (tian, Sax. ; teelen, Dutch.) 
To cultivate ; to husband : commonly used of the 

. husbandry of the plough. Milton. To procure ; 
to prepare. W Brorene. 

TI'LLABLE, tl'-la-bl. 405. a, Arable ; fit for the 

lough, Carew, 

TILLAGE, til’-lidje. 90. n. s. Husbandry; the act 
or practice of ploughing or culture. Bacon. 

TYLLER, tll’-ldr. 98. x. s. Husbandman; plongh- 
man. Gen, iv. The rudder of a boat. The horse 
that goes in the thill: properly thiller. A till; a 
small drawer. Dryden. A young timber-irce iu a 











porns state: a technical word with woodmen., 


avelyn. 

TVLLYFALLY, t-18-f41-2. dad. fa, uni 
phrase borro 
from the French, ty a hillaut et vallecy.) A word 
used formerly when any thing said was rejected as 
trifling or impertinent. Shakspeare. 

TYLMAN, til’-man. n.s. One who tills ; a husband- 
mao. 7T'usser. 

TILT §, tilt. n. s. [cyld, Sax. ; tiald, Ice..] A tent; 
any support of covering overhead. Denham. The 
cover of a boat. Sandys. A military game at 
which the combatants run against each other with 
lances on horseback. Shak. A thrust. Addison. 
{tillen, Dutch.] Inclination forward: as, the ves- 
sel is a tilt, when it is inclined, that the liquor may 
run out. 


‘| To TILT, tilt. v. a. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 


To point as in tilts, Phillips. [tillen, Dutch.] To 
turn up so as to run out: as, The barrel is tilted ; 
that is, leaned forward. 

To TILT, tit. v. n. To run in tilts or tournaments. 
Milton. To fight with rapiers. Shak. To rush 
as in combat; to strike as in combat. Browne. 
= play unsteadily. Milton. To fall on one side. 


rew. 
TILTER, til’-fr. 98. n. s. One who tilts; one who 
fights. Sha i 
TILTH, _. n. tape A ieee Husband- 
; culture; tillage; ti und; cultivaied 
lee Shak } Be) gro 3 


; are. 

TIMBER $, dim -bar. 98. n. s. [timbep, Sax. 
Wood fit for building. Spenser. ‘The main trun 
of a tree. Shak. e main beams of a fabrick 
Materials, ironically. Bacon, 

To TIMBER, tim’-bar. v. n. To light ci a tree. 
L Estrange. 

To TYMBER, tm’-bar. v. a. To furnish with beams 
or timber. 

TI’MBERED, tim’-bird. 559. a. Built; formed; 
contrived, Shakspeare. 

TI’MBERSOW, tim’-bir-sdh. n. s. A worm in 
wood ; perhaps the wood louse. Bacon. 

TIMBR SL §, thm/-bril. 99. n. s. pte a corrup- 
tion of tambour, or tambourine.) A kind of musical 
instrument played by pulsation. Spenser. 

TI MBRELLED*, tim’-brild. a. Sung to the sound 
of the timbrel. Milton. 

TIMBURINE*. n. s, See TamBourIne. 

TIMES, time. n. s. fem, cima, Sax. ; ima, Icel.; 
tym, Erse; timme, Swed.] The measure of dura- 
tion. Locke, Space of time. Dan. ii. Interval. 

Life, considered as employed, or destined 
toemployment. Felt, Season; proper time. Ec- 
clus. ii. A considerable space of duration ; con- 
tinuance ; ssoftime. Dryden. Age; part of 
duration distinct from other parts. Dan. vii. Past 
time. Shak. Early time. Time, consid- 
ered as affording opportunity. Clarendon, Partic- 
ular quality of some part of duration. Shak. Par- 
ticular time. Numbd. xxvi. Hour of childbirth. 
Clarendon. Repetition of any thing, or mention 
with reference to repetition. Millon. Musical 
measure. Shakspeare, 

To TIME, time. v. a. To adapt to the time ; to bring 
or do ata proper time. Bacon. To regulate as to 
time. Addison. To measure harmonically. Set. 

TI’MEFUL, time’-fal. a. Seasonable ; timely ; ear- 


ly. Raleigh. 
TVMEKEEPERS, tlme/-ké-par. Jn.s. A watch or 
TIUMEPIECE*, time’-pées. clock that keeps 
ood time. Ash. 
TIMELESS, time’-lés. a. Unseasonable ; done at 
an improper time. Pope. Untimely ; inamenture ; 
ae besore the proper time. Shak, Evudless 
Young. 
TI’MELESSLY*, thne’-lés-lé. ad. Before the natu- 
ral time; unseasouably. Ailton. 
TI MELINESS*, time’-lé-nés. 2. s. The state cr 


circumstance of being timely, Scott. 


TIMELY, time’-k. a. Seasonable ; sufficiently early. 
Shak. Keeping aaa lime, or tune. Spenser. 


TIN TIR 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pSiind ;—shin, THs. 


TIMELY, time’-lé. ad. Early; soon. Shakspeare, || To TINK, tingk. 408. v.n. [tinnio, Lat. ; tincian 
TIV’MEPLEASER, tme’-plé-zdr. nm. s. One who Welsh. 7; make a sharp, shrill noise. . F 
complies with prevailing opinions, whatever they || TYNKER, tingk’-dr. ns, [from tink, because 
be. Shakspeare, their way of proclaiming their trade is to beat a 
TYMESERVER*, time’-sérv-dr. n.s. One who|| kettle.) A mender of old brass. Shakspeare. 
meanly complies with present power, Bp. Hall. To TYNKLE §, tingk’-kl. 405, v.n. [tiacian, Welsh.) 
TI'MESERVING, tme’-sérv-ing. n.s. Mean com-|| To make a sharp, quick noise ; to clink. £. Jonson. 
Ene with present power, South. To hear a low, quick noise. Dryden. 
TIMID §, tim’-id. a. [timide, Fr.; timidus, Lat.]|| To TYNKLE®*, tlugk’-kl. v.a. ‘To cause to clink. 
Fearful; timorous; wanting courage; wanting Ray. 
boldness. T'homson. TYNKLES, Ungk’-kl. n.s, Clink; a quick noise 
TIMUDITY, té-mid/-¢-té. n. 8, [timidité, Pr.; timid- || | Mason. 
tlas, Lat.] + solange ecg timorousness ; habitual!) TYNKLING*, tlogk’-ling. nm. s. A quick noise. 





cowardice. Mirror for Magistrates. Tsutiah, iii. 

TY MIST*, w-mist. n.s. Oue who complies with the |} TI/NMAN, tin’-mén. 88. n. s. A manufacturer of tin, 
times; a timeserver. Orerbury. or iron tinned over. Prior. 

TIMOROUS §, tim’-dr-as. 314. a. [timor, Lat.] || TVNNER, tin’-ndr. 98. n.s. One who works in the 
Fearful ; full of fear and scruple. Brown. tin mines. Bacon. 

*TYMOROUSLY, tim’-dr-ds-le. ad. Fearfully; with || TVNNY, tin’-né. a. Abounding with tin. Drayton. 
much fear. Locke. TUNPENNY, tin’-pén-né. n.s. A certain cusiomary 

TI MOROUSNESS, tim’-dr-ds-nés. n.s. Fearful-!) duty anciently paid tothe tithing men. Bailey. 
ness. Burton, TINSEL §, tin’-sil. 99. n. s. [etincelle, Fr.J A kind 

TI/MOUS, t/-mas, 314, a. Early; timely; not in-|| of shining cloth, Fairfax. Any thing shining with 
nate. Bacon. Ob. J. false lustre; any thing showy and of little value. 

TIN §, tin. n, s. (ten, Dutch.) One of the primitive || Dryden. 
metals, called by the chymists Jupiter. Wacdinard: | TYNSEL*®, din’-sil. a. Specious ; showy; plausible ; 
Thin plates of iron covered with tin. superficial. Beawmont and Fletcher. 

To TIN, Un. v. a. To cover with tin. Boyle. To TYNSEL, tiu’-sil. v. a, To decorate with cheap 

"TIUNCAL, thr’-k4l. n.s. A mineral. Woodward. ornaments ; to adorn with lustre that has no value. 


To TINCT §, tingkt. vr. a. [tinctus, Lat. ; teint, Fr.) Cleaveland, 
To stain; to colour; to spot; to dye. Bucon. To)| TINT $, tint. n. s. [teinte, Fr. ; tinta, Ital.) A dye; a 
imbue with a taste. Bacon. colour. Pope. 
TINCT®, tingkt. part. Coloured; stained. Spenser. || T'o TINT®, tint. v. a. To tinge; to colour. Seward. 
TINCT, tingkt. 408. n. s. Colour ; stain; spot. Shak. || TINTAMA/R®, tn-t&-mar’. n, s. [tintamarre, old Fr.} 
THNCTURE, tingk’-tshdre. 461. n. s. [teinture, Fr.;|| _ A confused noise ; a hideous outery, Mason. 
tinctura, lat.) Colour or taste superadded by some- | ‘Tl NWORM, tin’-wGrm. n. s._An insect. 
thing. Wotton. Extract of some drug made in, TINY, tl-né. a. [tint, tind, Dan.} Liwe; small ; 
spirits. Boyle. iny :_a burlesque word. Si/ re. 
To TYNCTURE, tingk’-tshdre. v. a. To imbue or|| TIP §, tip. n.s. [tip, tipken, Dutch.] Top; end; 





impregnate with some colour or taste. Blackmore. point; extremity. Sidney. One part of the play _ 


at ninepins. Dryden. 
To TIP, tip. v. a. To top; to end; to cover on the 
end. Shak. To give: a low, cant term. Dryden. 


To imbue the mind, Aderbury. 
To TIND$, tind. v. a. [tandjan, M. Goth. ; taendu, 
Su. Geth.; cendan, Sax.] To kindle; to set on 
To strike lightly ; to tap. Swift. 


fire. Bp. son, 
TIN DER, tin’-ddr. 98. n.s. [cyndpe, cendne, || Jo TIP*, tip. v.n. With off: to fall off; to die: a 

Sax.] Any thing eminently i able placed to | Mw ee 

catch fire. re. TIPPET, tip’-pit. 99. n. s. [ceppet, Sax.] Some- 
TIUVNDERBOX, tiu’<ddr-béks. n.s. The box for|| thing worn about the neck. Bacon. 

holding tinder, Hiulibras. To TIPPLE §, tp’-pl. 405. v. n. [tepel, old Teut.] 
TYNDERLIKE®, thn/-dar-like. a. Inflammable as,| To drink luxuriously; to waste life over the cup. 


tinder, Shakspeare. Se op . 
TINE, tine. n. s, [tindr, Icel. ; tinday, Sax.] ‘The |; Zo TV PPLE, rid eg v. a. To drink in luxury or 
tooth of a harrow; the spike of u fork. Mortimer. || excess. Cleareland. 

Trouble ; distress. Spenser. TI’PPLE, tip’-pl. x. s. Drink ; liquor. L’ Estrange. 
To TINE, the. v.a. [tynan, Sax. See ToTixp.] || TI’PPLED, tip’-pl’d. 339. a. Tipsy ; drunk. Dryden, 
To kindle ; to light; toset on fire. Spenser. {cr TI’PPLER, tip’-pl-dr, 98. n.s. A sottish drunkard ; 

| 








nan, Sax.) To shut; to fence, or enclose. Coles. an idle, drunken fellow. Harmar. 
To TINE, tine. v. n. To rage; to smart. Spenser. || TY PPLING-HOUSE*, tip’-pl-ing-hédse. n. s. A 
b 


Ob. J. house in which liquors are sold; a publick-house. 
TUNEMAN*, or TYENMAN?®, the’-min. n. s. Of 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 
_ old, a petty officer in the forest, who had the noc- 


TIPSTAFF, Aes n. 8. [tip and staff] An offi- 
turnal care ef vert and venison, and other servile || cer with a staff tipped with metal, The staff itself 
employments. Covwel. 


0 nper Bacon. 

To TING*, ting. v.n. [tinter, Fr.] To ring ; to sound || TI/PSY, tip’-s¢. a, [from tipple.] Drunk ; overpow- 
as a bell. Cotgrare. ered with excess of drink. Shakspeare. 

TING*, ting. n. s. A sharp sound: as, the ting of a || TI/PTOR, tip’-td. n, s. The end of the toe. Spenser. 
bell. Sherwood. TIPTOP*®, tip’-tdp. n. s. An expression, often used 

To TINGE §, tnje. v. a. [tingo, Lat.] To impreg- || in common conversation, denoting the utmost de- 
nate or imbue with a colour or taste. Addison, gree, excellence, or perfection. ray. 

TY NGENT, tin’-jént. a, [tingens, Lat.] Having the TIRE, téér. n. s. [crep, Sax. Rank ; row. Some- 

wer to tinge. Boyle. times written fier. Raleigh, Furniture ; apparatus, 

TUNGLASS, tin’-glas. n. s. [tin and giuss.] Bis- 
muth. rupted from tiar or tiara.) A head-dress, & 

To TINGLE, ting’-g). 405. rv. n. [tingelen, Dutch.] Q¢r° As this word, when it signifies a rank or row, is uni- 
To feel] a sound, or the continuance of a sound, in versally pronounced like tear, n drop from the eye, it 
the ears. 1 Sum. iii. To feel a sharp, quick pain, ought always to be written tier ; whieh would prevent 
with a sensation of motion. Pope. “To Ket either || & gross irregularity, ‘This is the more to be wished, 


; i . not only as its derivation from the old French tiere 
im or pleasure with @ sensation of motion.|) Soot require this apelling, but to distinguish it from 


Kell. : ; 

. P the word tire, a head-dress ; which, probably, being a 

TYUNGLING*, ting’-gling. n. s. A kind of pain of corruption either of the word tiara, an ornament "he 
pleasure with @ Sensation of motion ; a noise in the |! the head, or of the English word attire, ought to be 
ears. | written and presounced gsr the word tire, to fatigue. 


—- 


Phillips. [tire.The iron for a wheel. Pory.) feo. 
wer. | 


a 


TIT TO 


OP 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


I 
Dr. Kenrick is the only orthoépist who has attended to || TI’TLELESS, t-tl-lés. a. Wanti ame 
this distiection.-Hee BOW) . A : a wih 


To TIRE §, thre. v.a. [c1pan, tiptan, Sax.) ‘To 
fatigue; to make weary; to harass; to wear oul 
with labour or tediousness. Dryden. [from attire 
or tire, from tiara.] ‘To dress the head, 2 Kings, ix. 

To TIRE, tlre. rv. n. [ceopian, Sax.] To fail with 
weariness. Shakspeare. 

To TIRE®, tire. von. [ctipan, Sax.) To feed or 
wey upon, Gower. 

rl REDNESS, tle’d’-nés. n.s. State of being tired ; 
weariness. [Tekewwill. 

TVRESOME, tre’-sim. 165, a. Wearisome ; fa- 
tiguing ; iedious, Addison. 

TI RESOMENESS, tre’-stim-nés, n. s. Act or qual- 
ity of being tiresome. 

TVREWOMAN, tre’-wam-an, 88. n.s. [tire and 
woman.) A woman whose business is to make 
dresses for the head. Locke, 

TV RINGHOUSE, tl-ring-hddse. tn, s. [tire and 

TV RINGROOM, tl'-ring-rddm. house, or room.] 
The room in which players dress for the stage, 
Shakspeare. 

TURWIT, tar’-wit. n.s. A bird. Ainsworth. 

TIS, tiz. Contracted for it is. Shakspeare. 

rl/SICAL, tiz'-6-kfl. 509. a. [for phthisical.] Con- 
sumptive. 

rVSICK, tiz’-Ik. n. s. [corrupted from phthisick.) 
Consumption ; morbid waste. 

rVSSUE 6, tish’-b. 452. n. s. [fissu, Fr.; trypan, 
Norm. Sax.] Cloth interwoven with gold or silver, 
or figured colours. Milton. 

To TISSUE, tish’-d. v. a. To interweave ; to varie- 


te. Bacon. 
rit §, th. ns. [tit, Teut. little.] A small horse : gene- 
rally in contempt. ser. A woman: in con- 
tempt. Burton—A titmouse or tomtit. A bird. 
TVTBIT, tiv-bit. n. s. [properly tidbit ; tid, tender, 
and Mit.) Nice bit; nice food. Arbuthnot. 
TITHABLE, tru’-d-bl. a. Subject to the pay- 
ment of tithes ; that of which tithes may be taken. 


th 

TITHE §, tirne, 467. n. s. [ceSoa, Sax.) The 

tenth part; the part assi to the maintenance 
of the ministry. Bacon. The tenth part of any 
thing. Shak, “Small part; small portion. Bacon. 

To TITHE, tirne. v. a. [ceoS1an, Sax.) To tax; 
to levy the tenth part. . &xvi, 

To TITHE, titne. v. n. To pay tithe. Tusser. 

rITHEFRE‘E*, tirn’-fré. a. Exempt from pay- 
ment of tithe. Abp. Hort. 

TVYTHER, t-rudr. 98. n. s. One who gathers) 


tithes. i 

TITHING, t-raing. 410. n. s. [c1dinz, Sex) 
T'ithing is the number or company of ten men with | 
their families knit together in a society, all of them 
being bound to the king for the peaceable and 
pa behaviour of each of their society : of these 
companies there was one chief person, who, from 
his offie®, was called (toothingman) tithingman ; 
but now he is nothing but a constable. Cowel. 
Tithe ; teath part due to the priest. T'usser. 

TV THING MAN, t¥-THing-mAn.n. s. A petty peace- 
officer ; an under-constable. Spenser. 

TVTILYMAL, tirn’--mil. n. s. [titymallus, Lat.] 


An herb. Sh : 
tit’-tfl-ldte. v.n. [titillo, Lat.] 


erwood 

To TVTILLATE §, 
To tickle. Pope. 

TITILLA'TION , tt-ti-1a’-shdn. n. s. (Fr. ; titillatio, 
Lat.] The act of tickling. Bacon. state of 
being tickled. Arbuthnot. Any slight or petty pleas- 
ure. Glanville. 

TITLARK, ti'-lark. n.s. A bird. See Tit, and 
Titmouse. Walton. 

TYVTLE 4, ttl. 405. n. s. [crcul, Sax. ; titelle, old 
ba, titulus, Lat.] A general head comprising par- 

jculars. Bacon. An appellation of honour, & 

A name ; an appellation. Shak. The first page of a 
book, telling its name, and generally its subject ; 
an inscription. Shak. A claim of right. Hooker. 

1 TVTLE, tW-t). v. a. To entitle ; to name; to call. 


S. 


| 


| 
| 





aaa 


llation. Chaucer. 
TYVTLEPAGE, wW-tl- 
ing the title of a boo ryden. 
TI’PMOUSE, ti’-mddse. )'n. s. fit, Dutch} 
TIT, tit. small bird. S& , 
To TYTTERS, th’-tfr. 98. v. n. [teitr, Icel.] To 
laugh with restraint ; 10 laugh without much noise. 


Pope. 
TYVTTER, ti’-tar. ». s. A restrained laugh. Nerile. 
TIVTTLE, ti’-t). 405. n. s. |tattel, Germ.] A small 
article ; a point ; a dot. Clarendon. 
T $i Lreabhe he: apg ie n. s, [formed from 
tattle by reduplication. le talk; pratile; e 
abble Price, Aun idle talker. Titer. 4 ORY 
o TY TTLETATTLE, tit’-tl-tav’-tl. v.n. ‘To prate 
idly. Shakspeare. 
TITTLETATTLING, tiv’-tl-t4t'-tllng. n. s. The 
act of prating idly. Sidney. 
T'0 TY TUBATES, tiv’-tshd-bate. v. n. [fitubo, Lat] 
To stumble. Cockeram, 

TITUBA’TION, tit-tshd-ba’-shin. n.s. The act of 
came 

TYVTULAR §, tit’-tshd-ldr. 88. a, [titulaire, Fr. ; from 
titulus, Lat.] Nominal ; having or conferring only 
the tiie. Bacon. 

TITULA’RITY, tit-tshd-ldr’-¢-té. ns. The state of 
being titular. Brown, 

TITULARLY?®, tiv’-tshd-ldr-lé. ad. Nominally ; by 
title only. Mountagu. 

TIVTULARY, tit’-tshd-l4-ré, a. Consisting in a tile. 


je.n.s. The contain- 
Sy le 


Bacon. Relating to a title. on. 
TETULARY, tit’-tshd-lA-ré. nm. s. One that has a 
title or ri 


ght. Ayliffe. 7 
TIVY, tiv’-¢. n.s. A word expressing speed, from 
tantivy, the note of a hunting-horn. Dryden. 

TO6, 186. ad. [co, Sax. ; te, Dutch.) A particle com- 
ing between two verbs, and noting the second as 
the object of the first: as, I love fo read. Smal- 
ridge. i notes the intention: as, She raised a 
war to call me back. Dryden. After an adjective, 
it notes its object : as, ready to try. Shak. Noting 
fulurity : as, We are still to seek, Bentley. — To and 

ain. To and fro, Backward and forward. 
airfox. 
What has been observed of the word the, respectin 

. length of the ¢ before a vowel, and its shorten 
before a consonant, is perfectly applicable to the prepo- 
sition, and the adverb to. This will be palpable ia the 
pronunciation of the verbs to begin and te end, and in 
the phrases, I went to London, he went to Eton. It 
may be observed too, that this word, though deprived of 
its @ to the eye, always preserves it to the ear. Wheth- 
er wo see it elided, as in Pope’s Essay on Man,— 

“ Say what the use were finer opticks giv'n, 
4“ T’ inapect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n,—” 
or preserved with an apostrophe after it, as in Milton.— 

“ For still they knew, and ought to’ have still remember’, 

“The high injunction not to taste that fruit, 

“ Whoever tempted,—” 
in both these instances the word to oy to be pro- 
nounced in exactly the same manner ; that is, like the 
number twe. W. 


TO, 183. preposition. Noting motion towards ; op- 
posed to from. Sidney. Noting accord or adapta- 
tion : as, moved on fo soft pipes. Milton. Noti 
address or compellation: as, Here’s to you al 
Denham. Noting attention or application. Dryden. 
Noting addition or accumulation; as, Wisdom he 
has, and to his wisdom courage. Denham. Noting 
a state or place whither any one goes: as, away 
to horse. Shak. Noting opposition : as, foot to foot. 

Dryden. Noting amount: as, to the number of 

three hundred. Bacon. Noting proportion : as. 

three fo nine. Hooker. Noting possession or ap- 
propriation : as, He has it ¢o himself. Felton, No- 
ting perception: as, sharp fo the taste. Dryden. 

Noting the subject of an affirmation : as, oath te 

the contrary. Shak. In comparison of : as, There 

is no fool fo the sinner. Tillotson. As far as. Locse 

Noting intention. B, Jonson. After an adjective, 1! 

notes the object: as, — to the ike man. 


TOG TOL 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tlibe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdéand ;—thin, THis. 


an Bacto. | obligation : as, duty to God. Ho. | To Seay il. 299. rn. [cilian, Sax.; teylen, 


mond. "Towards 


lyday. oman te Shak. Noting extent. LHam- | 
Noting effect ; not 2 
otin 

=the obj 


consequence. Baron. Afier | 
a verb, fo notes the object : as, directed to their right | 
=a Locke. 
of four inches. Boyle. Before day, to note the! 
Poe rn before morrow, the day next coming ;' 
fore night, either the present night, or night next 


coming. ‘Shak.— To-day, to-night, to-morrow, are | 
used, not very properly, as substantives in the nom- | 
inative and other cases. Shak 
cldock ; | 


speare. 
TOADS$, tdde. 295. n. s. [cade, Sax.] A 
an animal resembling a frog 3 but the frog leaps, 


the toad crawls; the toad is accounted venomous, | 


rhaps without reason, S/ 


TO ADEATER®, tdde/--tar. ns, A contemptu- 
ous term of modern times for a fawning parasite, a 
servile sycophant. Sir C. Hanbury Williams. 


TOADFISH, tode’-fish. n. s. A kind of sea-fish. | 


TOADFLAX, téde’-flaks. n. s. A plant. 
TO ADISH?®, ‘iode’-ish. a. Venomous ; like a toad. | 
Stafford. 


TO ADSTONE, tdde’-stdue. n. s. A concretion sup-| 
ADSTOOL., tode’-siddl. n. s. 


T 
mushroom. S; r. 

To TOAST §, tdste. 295, rv. a. [loste, old Fr. ; sated | 
tostum, Lat.] To dry or heat at we fire. Bacon. 
To name when a bealth is drunk. Addison. 

To TOAST, téste. v. n. To give a toast or health to. 
be drunk. Burke. 

TOAST, tdste. n.s. Bread dried before the fire. 
Shak. Bread dried and put into liquor. A cele- 
brated woman, whose health is often drunk : this 
was at first the meaning ; but it is now applied to 
publick characters, or private friends, whose health 
we pr to drink. Tatler. 

TO ASTER, tésy’-dr. 98. n. s. One who toasts. Prior. 

TOBA’ CCO$, t6-bik’-kd. n.s. [from Tobaco, or T'o- 
bago, in America.) A plant, the leaves of which 
are in re and for the manufacture of 
snuff. Miller, Locke 

TTOBA‘CCONINGS®, 16-bak’-ké-ning. a. 8d 
tobacco. Bp. Hall. 

TOBA/CCONIST, 16-bik’-kd-nist. n. s. A preparer| 
and vender of tobacco. B. Jonson. 

TOCSIN¢®, tdk’-sin. n. s. [tocsein, old Fr.) An alarm- 
bel. Fulke. 

TOD §, tid. n.s. [totte, Germ. and Swed.} A bush ; 
a thick shrub. Spenser. A certain weight of wool, 
twenty-eight pounds. Shak. A fox. B. Jonson. 

ir® TOD*, téd. v.n. To weigh ; to produce a tod. 


To STO DD DLE®, téd/-dl. v.n. To saunter about : 
implies feebleness, quasi fottle. Pegge. 

TODDY*, tdd/-dé.’ n.s. A tree in the East Indies. 
Sir T. Herbert. Liquor.extracted from the tree. 
Sir T. Herbert. In low language, a kind of punch, 
or mixture of spirits and water. 

TOE, 6. 296, n. s. [ta, Sax. ; teen, Dutch.] The di- 
vided extremities of the feet; the fingers of the feet, 


TOFORE, | tO-bre’. ad. [coropan, Sax.] Before. 
7 
TOFORE*, ‘és. prep. [corop, Sax.] Before. 
TO wth. tal low L Su. Goth. ; 
t n.8. [to iow Lat. ’ 
toft, Dan. et —* A arg dere a mes- 
suage has stood. Cowel. 
TOG ATED® Wgtata togatus, L, Go 
: * t a, at. wn- 
ed. Sir . Sandys . } 
ToGe , 16/-géd, 381. ie togatus, Lat.] Gowned ; 
TOGE’TH 


‘in gowns. S speare. 
to-géru’-dr. 381. ad. [copwtep, 
Sax.) In company. Shak. 
aration. Baron. 


Not apart; not in se 
In the same late. vies, n 
the same time. 
Iu concert. 
Mi 


Dryden. ithout intermission. 
ether with. 


Addison. In continuity. 
of mixture with. Dryden 


to be found in the head of a toad. Brown. || 


A plant like a} 








la union with; ina state 


den. Noting presence. Swift. 


Noting the degree : as, fo the height | 


‘| TO’7KEN §, 16’-kn. 103. n. s. 





Dutch.] ‘To labour; perhaps, originally, to labour 
in tillage. Shakspeare. 
To TOIL, téil. v.a. To labour ; to work at. Milton. 
To weary ; to overlabour. _Shokspeare 
TOIL, téil. n.s. Labour; atigue. Hooker. [toile, 
toiles, Fr. ; ; tela, Lat.] i; net or snare woven or 
meshed. Shakspeare. 

TO'ILER®, til'-dr. n.s. One who toils; one who 
wearivs himself. Sherwood. 

TOILET, t0il’-ét. n, s. [toilette Fr.] A dressing-ta- 
ble. Pope. 

TOILFUL*, wil’-fOL a. [toil and full.] Laborious ; 
full of employment. Florio, Wearisomé. Smollet. 

tora E, (6il’-sdm. a. Laborious ; weary. Mil- 


TOILSOMENE SS, il’-stim-nés, x, 5, Wearisome- 

NESS ; laboriousness. 
TOKA’ ¥*, to-kh'. n. 8. [from 7'okay, in Hungary.) 
twacn, 


A kind of wine. T'ownson. 

Sax. ; teycken, Dutch.) A sign. Ps. Ixxxvi. ‘wank. 
Heylin. A memorial of fmendship ; an evidence 
of remembrance. Shak. A ong of money current 
by sufferance, not coined by authority : formerly 
| of very smnall value : in rn times, for the con- 

venience of change, of higher. B. Jonson. 

| To TOKEN, rh 2 v.a. To make known, Shak- 


rGictivehy. to/-knd. a. Havi ing marks or spots. 
TOLD, Nb, ret. and of tell. Mentioned ; 
related, Mito onl aces 

To TOLE, 


[taikns, Goth. 


See Toit. To train; tu 

|| draw by degrees ; to decoy. Fudke. 

| TOLE/DO*, 1-lé/-dd. n. [om Toledo, in Spain.) 
A sword of the finest Toledo temper. B. Jonson. 

TOLERABLE 6, l'-dr-4-bl. 83. a. Fr.; ; tolerabilis, 
Lat.} emer that may be endured or sup- 
ported. Hooker, Not excellent ; not contemptible , 


assable. 
rh 16)'-tr-4-bl-nés. n. s. The 


tdle. ra, 


Dryden 
LERABLEN ESS, 


state of bein tolerable. 
TO/LERABLY, t!’-dr-4-blé. ad. Supportably ; in a 
manner that ma be endured. Hammond. Passa- 


bly ; wee neither well nor ill; moderately well, Wood- 


TOLERANCE, t6/'-Gr-Anse. 557. n. s. [Fr.] Power 
of endurin pact of enduring. Bacon. 

TO/LERANT®, tdl’-dr-Ant. a. [tolerans, Lat.] Fa- 
vourable to ierition, Professor White. 

To TO'LERATE, tl'-dr-dte. 555. v. a. [tolero, Lat. ; 
rsp Fr.] To allow so as not to hinder; to suf 


$s uncensured 
it|| TOLER A T TION, tl-dr-d/-shan. ms. Allowauce 
my en to that which is not approved. South. 

LL §, tole. 406. n. s. [from tell, adoumerare, as 
dole from deal.) An excise of ‘5; a seizure of 
some part for permission of the rest. Cowel. The 
sound made by the bell being tolled. H. Tooke. 

To TOLL, tole. v.n. To pay toll or tallage. Shar 
To repel ol or tallage. ser. Tosound as a 


Shakspeare. 

7 POLL, tole. v.a. To make a bell sound with 
gp pauses. Sti ing. To call by sound. 
Dryden. To notify by sound. Beattie. To take 
toll of; to collect. .—[t6I.] To take away ; to 
vacate ; to annul : a term only used in the civil law : 
in this sense the o is short, in the former long. Ay- 
% . To take away, or perhaps to invite. See 

‘o ToLe. 


Bacon, 
TO/LLBOOTH, t6l'-bdéruH. n. s. [toll and booth.] A 


J 


preen e properly a custom-house; an exchange. 
1 
ToT ‘LBOOTH, — widen. v.a. To imprison 


in a tollbooth. Bp. C 
TOLLDISH*, tol -dish, n. ey fol ont dish.) A ves- 
sel by which the tall of cor of corn for grinding is Measur- 


ed. 
TO'LLER*, té’-ldr. n. s. ey oe collects tribute or 
taxes ; a toll-gatherer. Barre. One who tolls a 


bell. 
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TO'LLGATHERER, tdle’-gitru-ir-dr. n.s. The 


officer that takes toll. Wie 


affe. 
babs A real thl'-zd. 438, n. s. The same with follbooth. | 


TOLUTA’TION, t6l-d-td’-shdn. ms. (toluto, Lat.] 
The act of pacing or ambling. Brown. 

TOMB 6, 163m. 164, 347. n. 8. [tombe, tombecu, Fr. ; 
tamba, low Lat.}] A monument in which the dead 


are enclosed. oo 

qe Tone, 165m. 347. v.a. To bury; to entomb. 
aiay. 

TO'MBLESS, t4ém/-lés. 2. Wanting a tomb ; want- 
ing a sepulchral monument. Sha . 

TO MBOY, tém/-béé. n.s. [T'om, a diminutive of 
Thomas, and boy.) A mean fellow ; sometimes a 
wild, coarse girl. Shakspeare. 


on the sides of the basis of the tongue, under the 
| common membrane of the fauces, with which they 
are covered, Quincy. 
TONSILE®, t6n’-sil. a. [tonsilis, Lat.] That may be 
eli . Mason. 
iors ve a. yor n. s. [Fr. ; tonsura, 
at.) The act of clippin hair; the state of be- 
in 1 Bg didi. . : 
TONTYVNE®, t6n-téén’. n. s. [from Tonti, an Malian, 
who is said to have first formed the scheme of life 
| annuities.) Annuity on survivorship, Chambers. 
TONY ®, t6’-né. n. 5, A simpleton: a ludicrous word. 
Dryden, 
TOO, 168, 10. ad. [co, Sax.] Over and above ; over- 
much; more than enough. Cowley. Likewise ; 
also. Shakspeare 


TO/MBSTONE*, 136m/-stone. n.s. A stone laid over || TOOK, t0dk, [tdk, Jones.) The preterit, and some- 


Fd dead ; a stone placed iu memory of the dead. 

rwr, 

TOME, tome. n. s. a rouds, Gr.) One volume 
of many. A book. Hooker. 

TOMT?T, tém-tit’. 2. s. A titmouse ; a small bird. 

or. 

TON, 

TUN, tid, ; 
and this seems to be from dun, a hill, the towns be- 
ing anciently built on hills for the sake of defence 
and protection in times of war. Gibson. 

TON, tan. 165. n. s. (tonne, Fr, See Tun.] A meas- 
ure or weight. Bacon. 

TONE §, tone. n.s. [ton, Fr.; tonus, Lat.] Note; 
sound. Baron. Accent; sound of the voice. Dry- 
den. A whine; a mournful cry. Hudibras. A 
particular or affected sound in speaking. Elasti- 
city ; power of extension and contraction. Arbuth- 


not. 
To TONE®, tone. v. a. To utter in an affected tone. 


South. 

TONED*, tond. a. Having tone. Young. 

TONG, t : . 165, ie n.s. Sce Tones, The catch 
of a buckle, usually written tongue. Spenser. 

TONGS, téngz. n.s tang, Sax. ; tang, Dutch.]} 
An instrument by which hold is taken of any thing ; 
as of coals in, wre fire. Spenser. 

TONGUE $, tang. 165, 337. n.s. [cuny, Sax. ; 
tonghe, Dutch.] The iustrument of speech in human 
beings. Shak. The organ by which animals lick. 
Milton. Speech ; fluency of words. Chapman. 
Power of articulate utterance. Dryden. Speech, 
as well or il] used. Shak, A language. Deut. 
xxvii. Speech, as opposed to thoughts or action. 
1 John, iii. A nation, distinguished by their lan- 

age : a Scriptural term. Kev.v. A bay. [tang, 
Swed.) Isa, x1. A small point: as, the tongue of 
Fm saga hold the tongue. To be. silent. 

y yden. 
To TONGUE, tang. 337. v.a. To chide ; to scold. 


Shak. . 
To TONGUE, a v.n. To talk ; to prate. Shak. 
TONGUED, thngd. 359. a. Having a tongue. Donne. 
TONGUELESS, tang’-lés. a. Wanting a tongue ; 

speechless. Shakspeare. Unnamed; not spoken 


of. Shakspeare. 

TONGUEPAD, weg pnd. n. s. [tongue and pad.) 
A great talker. Tatler. 

To TO'NGUETIE*, tang’-tl. r. a. [tongue and tie.) 
To render unable to speak. Goodman. 

TO'NGUETIED, ting! tide. 282. a. Having an im- 
pediment of h. Holder. Unable to speak 
freely, from whatever cause. ag “age 

TO/NICAL, tn’-ik-Al. 2 a. [tonique, Fr.; retvw, Gr.] 

TO'NICK, t6n/-ik. 509. ing extended; being 
elastick. Brown. Relating to tones or sounds. 


in the names of places, are derived 


Mason. 
TONICKS*, tdn/-iks. ».s. Medicines to strengthen || 


the tone. 

TONNAGE, tin/-nidje. 90, 165, n. s. [from ton.] A 
custom or impost due for merchandise brought or 
carried in tous from or to other nations, afier a cer- 
tain rate ip every ton. Cowel. 

TONSIL, thn’-ail n. 8. [tonsille, Fr.; tonsilla, Lat. 
Tonsils, or almonds, are two round glands Sat 


from the Saxon tun, a hedge or wall, | 


times the iciple passive of take. Shakspeere. 

TOOL, 13a! 306. [col, cool, Sax.] Any insiru- 
ment of manual operation. Bacon. hireling ; a 
wretch who acts at the command of another. Swi/t. 

TOOM®, 144m. a. [tom, Dan. and Swed.) Empty : 
a northern word, Wicliffe. 

To TOOT §, 0d. vn. [tocran, Sax.] To Pry 5 to 
peep ; to search narrowly and slyly ; to look about. 

bp. Cranmer. 'To sound ; to make a noise. 
Hall. To stand out; to be prominent. FHlorwell. 

To TOOT®, 1ddt. v. a. To look into; to see. Pierce 
Pl. Crede. 'To sound. W. Browne, 

TOOTER*, t46r’-dr. n.s, One who plays upon a 

ipe or horn. B. Jonson. 

T H §, 68th. 467. n. s. plural teeth. [tanthus, M. 
Goth. ; tod, Sax.] ‘The teeth are the hardest and 
smoothest bones of the body: about the seventh or 
eighth month they begin to pierce the edge of the 
jaw : about the seventh year they are thrust out by 
new teeth, and if these teeth be lost they never grow 
again; but some have shed their teeth twice : about 
pradngeot rempesipact ert year the inte ge-tir of the mo- 

mg up, they are ca les Sunen- 
tie. On incy. Taste; palate, Dryden. A tine 

or blade, of any multifidous instrument. 

Sam. ii, The prominent | ty of wheels, by which 
they catch upon correspondent of other bodies. 
Moxon.— Tooth and nail. With one’s utmost vio- 
lence ; with every means of attack or defence. Bale. 
To the teeth. In open opposition. Shak. 7° cast 
tn the teeth. To insult by open exprobration. Hook- 
er. In spite of the teeth. Notwithstanding threats 
expressed by showing teeth; notwithstanding any 
power of injury or defence. Shak. To shew the 
teeth. To threaten. Young. 

To TOOTH, tddth. 306, ».a, To furnish with teeth ; 
to indent. den. 'To lock in each other. Moxon. 

TOOTHACHE, tdd0h’-Ake. 355. n.s. [tooth and 
ache.] Pain in the teeth. Shakspeare. 

TOOTHDRAWER, tédch/-draw-tr. n. s. [tooth 
and draw.) One whose business is to extract pain- 
ful teeth. Cleaveland. 

TOOTHED, tédth’t. 359, 467. a. Having teeth. 
Prompt, Parv. Sharp like a tooth. pee gel 
TOOTHFUL*, tddcr’-fal. a. [tooth and full} 

Toothsome. Massinger. 

TOOTHLESS, tédth’-lés. . et Sax.] 

Wanting teeth; deprived of teeth. Dryden 





aS a 


TOOTHPICK, 18dch’-pik. n. §: {tooth and 
TOOTHPICKER, t oa pick.) An in- 
strument by which the teeth are cleansed from any 


thing sticking between them. Shakspeare. 
TOOTHSO E, tdéth’-sdm. 165. a. Palatable ; 
leasing to the taste. Carew, 
TOOTHSOMENESS, t80ch’-shm-nés. n.s. Pleas- 
antness to the taste. 
ane, Odch’-wirt. 165. n.s. A plant. 
uter, 
‘TOOTHY*, tddth’-8, a. Toothed; having teeth 
Croxall 


TOP §, tp. ns. , Welsh; cop, Sax.; top, 
Doth tend Danish) The highest” part of any 
thing. She he surface ; the superficies. 


Bacon. The highest lace. Locke. The hi 
person. Shakspeare, ae utruost degree. 


TOP - TOR 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball dil 3—pédnd ;—thin, THis. 


The highest rank. Locke. The crown of the head. || TOP-PROUD, tép’-préad. a. Proud jn the bi 
Shakspeare. The hair on the crown of the|| . SI i ane 
head ; the forelock. Shak. The head of a plant. | TOPSAIL, tép’-sile. n.s. The highest sail. Knolles. 
Watts. An inverted conoid, which children set to} TOPSYTURVY, tbp’-sé-tdr’-vé. ad. With the bot. 
turn on the point, continuing its motion with a whip. tom upwards. Spenser. 

wak. Top is sometimes used as an adjective :|| TOR, tér. n. s. con, Sax.) A tower; aturret. Ray. 
as. the op stones. Mortimer. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in the initial 

To TOP, tip. v.n. To rise aloft; to be eminent.|| syllable of some local names. Cotton. 

Derham. To predominate. Locke. To excel.|| TORCH §, trish. 352, n. s. [torche, Fr. ; torcia, Ital. 3 
gi oy intortium, low Lat.] A wax iight generally sup- 

To TOP, tdp. v.a. To cover on the top; to tip; to to be bi than a candle. Sidney. 
defend or decorate with something extrinsick on || TO'RCHBEARER, tértsh’-ba-rar. n. s. One whose 
the upper part. Milton. To rise above. L’ Estrange.|| _ office is to carry a torch. Sidney. 

To outgo; to surpass. Shuk. To crop. Evelyn.|| TO/RCHER, tértsh’-dr. 98, n. 5. One that gives light. 
To rise to the top of. Denham. To perform emi-|| Shak , 
nently; as, He tops his part: seldom used but on TORCHLIGHT, tértsh’-lite. n. s. Light kindled to 
light or ludicrous occasions. supply the want of the sun. . 

ARCH §, ei fe n. 8. [toparque, old Fr. ;||TORCHWORT*, térish’-wirt, n.s. The name ol 
réros and apy’), Gr.) The principal maninaplace.|| a —. More. 
Brown. TORE, t6re. preterit, and sometimes participle pass. 

TOPARCHY, t6p’-dr-ké. n. s. Command in a small || of tear. r. 
district. Sir 7". Herbert. - TORE, tére. n. s. [probably from tear.] The dead 

TOPAZ, wW’-paz. n.s. [topeoe, Fr.; topazius, low || kind of grass that remains on the ground in winter. 
re A yellow gem. ’ Mortimer. 

To TOPE ; pe. v.n. [topff, Germ. ; eepes, Dutch To TORMENT, tér-mént’. v. a. [tourmenter, Fr.] 

r, Fr.) To drink hard; to drink to excess.|| To put to pain; to harass with anguish ; to excru- 
Bryden ciate. Shak. To tease ; to vex with importunity. 
sir ER, té’-par. m.s. A drunkard. Cowley Eng-||  [tormente, Fr.; tormentare, lial.] To put into great 


, itation. Bryskett. 
TO/PFUL, tdp’-fal. a. Fall to the top; full to the TORMENT §, t6r’-mént. 492. n. s. [tourment 





, Fr. 
brim. Shakspeare. Any thing that gives pain, as disease. St. Matthews 
TOPGA'LLANT, \’-lant. n. s. (top and gal-|| Pain; misery; anguish. Milton. Penal anguish ; 
fant.) The highest sail. It is proverbially applied || torture. Sandys. lharinenien, Lat.) An engine of 
to any thing elevated, or splendid. Bacon. war to cast stones or darts. Sir 7’. ae 
TOPH* tof. tes y Lat.} A kind|| TORME/NTER®*, sfevsaileal de . ns, One 
TO’ PHUS*, t0/-fis. § of sandstone. Sandys. TORME/NTOR, * 2? who torments; 
TOPHA’CEOUS, td-fa’-shiis. a. [tophus, Lat.]'| one who gives pain. Sidney. One who inflicts 
Gritly; stony. Arbuthnot. nal tortures. ys. 


TOPHE'AVY, tip-hév’-é. a. [top and heavy.] Hav- RMENTIL, tér-mén’-til. n. s. [tormentille, Fr. ; 
ing the upper part too weighty for the lower.|| tormentilla, Lat.] A plant. Miller. . 
Wotton. TORN, torn. part. pass. of teur. Exod. xxii. 
TO/PHET, t/-fat. n.s. [.npn Heb.] Hell : a Scrip-|| TORNA’DO, tér-nd’-dd. [See LumBaco.] n. s. 
tural name. Milton. Sys A hurricane ; a w irlwind. Garth. 
TOPIARY*, W/-pbbisd, a. [topiarius, Lat.] Shaped || TORPEDO, tér-pe’-dd. [See Drama, Frame, 
by cutting or clipping. Budler, and PHavanx.] n.s, [Lat.] A fish which, while 
TOPICAL, t5p/-é-kal. a. [réxos.] Relating to some|| alive, if even touched with a long stick, benumbs 
general head. Local; confined to some particular the hand that so touches it, but when dead is eaten 
lace. White. Applied medicinally to a particu-|| safely. Sir 7’. Herbert. 
ar part. Arbuthnot. TO/RPENT, tér’-pént. a. [torpens, Lat.] Benumbed; 
TO’PICALLY, tp’-¢-kAl-¢. ad. With application || struck motionless; not active ; incapable of motion. 


t » particular part. Brown. || _ More. 
YPICK$, top/-ik. 5 ‘4 7 | TORPE’SCENT*, tér-pés’-sént. a. [lorpescens, Lat.] 
Becoming torpid. Shenstone. 


TO'PICK$, tép’-ik. 508, 544. n. s. a Fr. 5) 
réros, Gr.] Principle of persuasion. Wilkins. A : 
TORPID$§, tér’-pid. a. [torpidus, Lat.] Numbed ; 
motionless ; sluggish; not active. Ray. 


general head ; something to which other things are 
TORPI'DITY*, tér-pid’-¢-12. n. s, Torpor; state of 


referred. Watts. bebe as externally apphed to 
i part. Wiseman. he a ‘Bart 
ing torpid. Daines Barrington. - 
TORPIDNESS, t6r’-pid-nés. n. s. The state of be- 
i d. Hale 


TO/PKNOT, thp’-ndt. n.s. A knot worn by women | 
in i le. 
TORPITUDE, (6r’-pé-tide. n. s. State of being 


on the top of the head. L’ Estrange. | 
TO’PLESS, t5p’-lés. a. Having no top. Chapman. 
motionless ; numbness ; sluggishness. Derham, 
TORPOR, tér'-pbr. 166. n. s. [Lat.] Dulness ; 


Supreme ; sovereign. § are. 
TO'PMAN, tép’-man, 88, n.s. The sawyer at the 
Moron. 
numbness ; inability to move ; dulness of sensa- 
tion. Bacon. 
TORREFA‘CTION, tér-ré-fak’-shin. n. s. [Fr.; 


top. 
TOPMOST, tép’-mdst. a. Uppermost; highest. 
TOPO/GRAPHER, td-pdg’-grif-dr. 518. n.s. [r6-| , 
torrefacio, Lat.) The act of drying by the fire. Bp. 
To TORREFY, t6r’-ré-f1. 183. v. a. [torrefier, Fr. ; 


ros and yedpw.] One who writes descriptions of | 
torrefacio, Lat.) To dry by the fire. Brown. 


articular places. Howell. 
TOPOGRA’PHICAL®, t6p-d-graf-é-kal. - De- 

TORRENT §, tér’-rént. n. s. [Fr.; torrens, Lat.} A 
sudden stream raised by showers. Sandys. A vio- 


TOPOGRA/PHICK®, t5p-d-graf-tk. scribing 
Jent and rapid stream ; tamultuous current. Ra- 


ceaue places. Howell. 
TOPO'/GRAPHY 9, tb-pde’-graf-e. 518. n.s. [to 
leigh, P 
TORRENT, tér’-rént, a. [torrens, Lat.] Rolling in. 
a rapid stream. Milton. . 


graphie, Fr.; réros and yed¢w, Gr.] Deseription | 
of particular places. Glanville. 
TOPPING, top/-ping. 410. a. Fine ; noble; gallant: 
TORRID, tdr’-rid. 168, a. [torride, Fr. ; torrutus, 
Lat.) Parched ; dried with heat. Harvey. Burning ; 
violently hot. Milton. 1 is pertowey one to 


a low word. T'utler. 
TO’PPINGLY, tp’- — a. Fine; gay; gallant; 

the regions or zone between the tropic ryden, 
TORSE, térs. n. s. A wreath. 














showy. T'usser. Ob. J. 
TO’PPINGLY, tép’-ping-lé. ad. Splendidly ; nobly : 
a low word. | 
To TO'PPLES, tép’-pl. 405. v. n. To fall forward; a 
to tuinble down. Shakspeare. 'TO/RSEL, tér’-sil. 99. n.s. [torse, Fr.] Any thing in 
To TO/PPLE*, tp/-pl. v. a. To throw down. Siiak.!| a twisted form. Moxon. 
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TORSION, tér’-shdn. x. s, [torsio, Lat.) The act || TO’TALNESS*, 1d/-tAl-nés. n. s. Entireness. 


of turning or twisting. 

TORT, tért. n. s. [Fr.; tortum, low Lat.] Mischief; 
injury ; calamity. Spenser. 

TORTILE, tér-til. 140. a. [tortilis, Lat.] Twisted ; 
wreathed. 

TORTION, tér’-shan. n. s. [tortus, Lat.] ‘Torment ; 

ain. Bacon. 

TO RTIOUS, tdr’-shis. a. Injurious; doing wrong. 
Spenser. 

TORTIVE, t6r’-tlv. 158. a. [tortus, Lat.] Twisted ; 
wreathed. Shakspeare. 

rORTOISE, tér’-tiz. 301. [ or’-tis, Jones, Fulton 
and Knight.] n. s. [tortue, Fr.] An animal covered 
with a hard shell: there are tortoises both of land | 
and water. Ray. A form into which the ancient 
soldiers used to throw their troops, by bending down 
and holding their bucklers above their heads so that 
no darts could hurt them. Dryden. 

TORTUOSITY, tbr-tshd-6s’-4-té, ns. Wreath; flex- 
ure. Brown. Crookedness; depravity. G ; 

TORTUOUS §, tér’tshd-ds. 463. a. [tortueur, i; 
from tortuosus, tortus, Lat.] ‘Twisted; wreathed ; 
winding. Milton. Mischievous. e. 

TORTURES, téc’-tshire. 461. n.s. (Fr. ; tortura, | 
Lat.} ee inflicted ; pain by which 

ilt is punished, or confession extorted. Dryden. 
ain; anguish; pang. Shakspeare. 

To TORTURE, tér-tshire. v. a. To punish with 
tortures. Shak. To vex; to excruciate ; to tor- 
ment. Addison. 'To keep on the stretch. Bacon, 

TORTURER, tr’-tshiir-dr, 557. m. s. He who tor- | 
tures ; tormenter, 1, 

TORTURINGLY®, tér’-tshdr-Iing-é. ad. So as to 
torment or punish. Fletcher. 

TO RTUROUS*, tdr’-tshdr-ds, a. Tormenting ; oc- 
casioning torture. More. 

TORVITY, tér’-vé-té. n.s. [torvitas, Lat.] Sour- 
ness; severity of countenance. Cockeram. Ob. J. 
TORVOUS, tér’-vis. 314. a. [torrus, Lat.] Sour 

vb pect stern; severe of countenance. Derham. 








TORY §, t0/-ré. 2. s. [a cant term, derived from an 
Irish word signifying a savage or robber.] One 
who adheres to the ancient constitution of the state, 
and the apostolical hierarchy of the church of Eng- 





land : = ge to a whig. Addison. 
TORYISM?®, t6’-ré-lzm. n. s. The notions of a tory. | 
Bolingbroke. 


To TOSE, téze. v. n. [of the same original with | 


trase.] To comb wool. | 
Zo TOSS $, tbs. v. a. [tassen, Dutch; tasser, Fr.) 
Pret. tossed or tost ; part. pass. tossed or lost. ‘l'o 


throw with the hand, as a ball at play. Dryden. | 
To throw with violence. Shak. To lift with a 
sudden and violent mation. Dryden, To agitate; 
to put into violent motion. Pror. xxi. To make 
restless ; to disquiet. Spenser. To keep in play ; 
to tumble over. Ascham. 

To TOSS, tds. vr. n. To fling; to winch; to be in 
violent commotion. Harvey. To be tossed. Shak. 
—To toss up. To throw a coin into the air, and 
wager on what side it shall fall. Bramston. 

TOSS, ths. n.s. The act of tossing. Addison. An 
affected manner of raising the head. Dryden. 

TO'SSEL., n. s, See Tasset. Mortimer. 

TO'SSER, tés’-sir. 98 en. s. One who throws; one 
who flings and writhes. Whoever or whatever 
agitates, Beaumont and Fletcher. 

bap ies a tbs’-sing. n. s. Violent commotion, 

lob, va’. 

TO'SSPOT, tds’-pit. n.s. [toss and pot.] A toper 
and drunkard. aris { pa] ag | 

TOST,, tést. 360, 367. pret. and part. pass. of éoss. 
Milton. 
TOTAL §, t/-tal. 88. a. (totus, Lat.; total, Fr.J| 

- Whole; complete ; full. Milton. Whole; not di- | 
vided. Milton. 

TOTALITY, 10-14l'-€-8. n. 5, [totalité, Fr.) Com- 

racy dara de 

le t0’-tal-é, ad. Wholly ; fully; complete- 
iy. , Y> y5 P | 














|| TOUCHY 


To TOTE*. See To'Toor, 
T’O/THER, tdru’-dr. Contracted for the other. Far- 


naby. 
To TO'TTER §, t6t’-tdr. 98. v. m. [touteren, Teut.; 
tittra, Ice).] To shake so as to threaten a fall; to 


st r. Ps. Ixii. 
TO” ot Oy igaamaad a. Shaking; unsteady ; 
TOTTY, t6v'-té. dizzy. Spenser. Low 


words. 

To TOUCH §, titsh, 314. v.a. [foucher, Fr. ; from the 
M. Goth. tekan.] To perceive by the sense of feel- 
ing. Creech. To handle slightly, without effort or 
violence. Brown. To reach with any thing, so as 
that there be no space between the thing reached 
and the thing brought to it. Judg. xvi. To come 
to; to attain. Pope. ‘To try, as gold with a stone. 
Shak. To relate to. H o meddle with; 
not totally to forbear, Spenser. To affect.’ Milton. 
To move; to strike mentally ; to meh. Congrere. 
To delineate or mark out. Pope. To censure; 
to animadvert upon. Hayward. To infect; to 
seize slightly. Bacon. To bite; to wear; to have 
an effect on. Moxon. To strike a musical instro- 
ment. Milton. To influence by impulse ; ody 
forcibly. Milton. To treat of perfunctorily. Afil- 
ton.—'T'o touch up. To repair, or improve by slight 
strokes, or litle emendations. Addison. 

To TOUCH, tatsh. v. n. To be in a state of junction 
so that no space is between them. To fasten on; 
to take effect on. Bacon —To touch at. To come 
to without stay. Acts, xxvii. Zo touch on. To 
mention slightly. Locke. To touch on or upon. 
To go for a very short time. Abbot. To light upon 

‘in mental inquiries. Addison, 

‘OUCH, titsh. 2. s. Reach of any thing so that there * 
is no space between the things reaching and reached. 
Milton. The sense of feeling. Shak. The act of 
touching. Sidney. State ing touched. Shak. 
Examination, as by a stone. A common kind of 
black marble, frequently made use of in ornamen 
was formerly called touch. From its solidity a 
firmness it was also used as the test of gold ; and 
from this use of it the name itself was taken. Shak. 
Test; that by which any thing is examined. Ca- 
rew. Proof; tried qualities. } [touche ta 

Single act of a pencil upon the picture. Shak. 

Feature; lineament. Dryden, Act of the hand 

upon a musical instrument. Shak. Power of ex- 

citing the affections. Shak. Something of passion 
or atlection. Hooker, Particular relation. Bacon. 


[touc he, Fe} A stroke. Addisen. Animadversion; 
censure. Milton. Exact ance of a 
ment, T'usser. 


A small quantity intermingled. 

Helder. A hint; slight notice given. A 
cant word for a slight essay. Ster/?. 

TO'UCHABLE, tatsh’-4-bl. 405. a. Tangible ; that 

may be touched. 

TOUCH-HOLE, titsh’-hdle. n. s. The hole throu 
which the fire is conveyed to the powder in 


n. Bacon. 
TOUCHINESS, titsh’-¢-nés. nm. *. Peevishness ; 


irascibility. King Charles. ; 
TOUCHING. ge 410. prep. nly gos a 
ith respect, regard, or rela- 


participle of touch.) 
tion to. Hooker. 
TOUCHING, titsh’-ing. @. Pathetick ; affecting; 


movi 


TOUCHINGLY, tatsh’-Ing-l8. ad. With feeling 


thetick manner. Garth. 
, tdtsh’-mé-ndt. n. s. An herb. 


emotion ; in a 
TO'UCHMEN 
Ainsworth 


TOUCHSTONE, tatsh’-stne. n. s. [ pierre de touche, 
Bacon. 


Fr.] Stone by which metals are examined. 
Any test or criterion, Hooker. 
TOUCH WOOD, tdtsh’-wad. n. s. Rotten wood used 
to catch the fire struck from the flint. Howedl. 
, ttsh’4. a. Peevish ; irritable ; irascible; 
apt to take fire. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
TOUGHS, taf. 314, 391. a. [coh, Sax.] Yielding to 
flexure or extension without fracture; not britule. 
Bacon, Stuff; not — flexible. Dryden. Not 


TOW 





—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thibe, tab, 


easily injuced or broken. Shak, Viscous; clam- | 
my; ropy; tenacious. Difficult: this is an ancient | 
usage of the word, and is still a colloquial one : as, | 
a tongh piece of business. Chuncer. | 

To TOUGHEN, 1af-fi. 103. v. n. To grow tough. 
Mortimer. 


T’o TO'UGHEN, 1af-fa. v. a. To make tough. 


TOW 
ball ;—4il ;—pdand ;—thin, THis. 
towards him. With respect to; touching ; jn St 


ine Sidney. With ideal tendency to. Claren 

early; little less than. Swift. ‘This word used 
sometimes to have its two syllables separated from 
each other, and the noun governed put between 
them ; as, our condition to God ward. Whole Duty 


of Man. 





TOUGHNESS, taf-né@s. n. s. [tohnepye, Sax.] | Ky Notwithstanding our poets almost universally ac- 


Not brittleness ; flexibility. Bacon. Viscosity; te- | 
nacity ; clamminess ; glutinousness. Arbuthnot. | 
F rinness against injury. ShaXspeare, 

TOUPE' E*, 05-pee'. ) [t64-pée’, Sheridan, 

TOUPE'T. 68-pav'. 315.§ Perry, Jones, Ful- 
fon and Knight.| n.s. [toupet, Fr.] A kind of fore-, 
tup; wataral or artificial hair particularly dressed 
on the forehead. Swift. 

TOUR §. :33r. 315, n.s. [Fr.] Ramble ; roving jour- 
ney. Addison, Turn; revolution. Blackmore 
cast} manner. Benth 





forming to the true English sound of the vowels heard 
in thou. The smart traveller to France and Italy would | 
fear we shoul! never suppose he had been out of Eng- | 
land, were he not to pronounce it go as to rhyme with | 
poor; and the sober English eritick sees infinite advan- | 
tage in this pronunciation, as it prevents our mistaking 
taking atour fortaking atower. But, plausible as this | 
lutter reason may be. it is fur from being sufficient to- 
induce a philosophical grammarian to approve it, Co-' 
incidence in the sound of words signifying different | 
things, is the case in all lunguages; but, while these 
words aro differently written, their different meanings 
will be sufficiently preserved without departing from: 
the general analogy of pronunciation—See the word 
Bow. f 


TOURIST®, 184r-ist. 2. s. One who makes a tour | 
- or ramble. 
TOURN*. n.s. The sheriff's turn, or court. Burke. , 

A spinuing-wheel. Grose. 
TOURNAMENT, 138r’-nd-mént, or tar’-na-mént, 
TOURNEY, tédr’-né, or tir’-nd. 

n. s. [lournemention, low Lat.) Tilt; just; military: 

sport; mock encounter. Daniel. Encounter; shock 
of baule. Milton. 


Tam much mistaken if general usage does not in- 
cline to the short sound of the diphthong in these words ; | 
and that this sound ought to he indulged, is palpable to 
every English ear; which finds a repugnance at giving | 
the French sound to any word that is not newly adopt- i 
ed. Jourasy, nourish, courage, and many other words 
from the French, have long been anglicised ; and there | 
is no good reason that this word should not fall into the | 
enme class, Mr. Sheridan, Mr, Scott, Dr. Kenrick, and 
Mr. Perry, give the first sound of thia word, and Bu- 
ehanun anil W. Johnston, the second. Junias and | 


Skinner spell the word turnament. W. | 


To TOURNEY, tddr'-né, or tir’-né, v. n. To tiltin, 
the lists. Spenser. | 
TO URNIQUET, tiv'-né-kwit. n.s. [Fr A ban-| 
dage used i amputations, straitened or relaxed by | 
the turn of a haudle. Shurp. 


i 
{ 
! 





The general provunciation of this word ought to in- | 


duce os tothe second pronunciativo of touraament. HW.) 


. Turn; | 
ey. | 
2 My experience fails me if this word is not slowly con- | 


cent this word on the first syllable, and the poets are 
pretty generally followed by good speakers, there are 
some, and thove net of the lowest order, who still place 
the accent on the second. These should be reminded 
that, as inwards, outwards, backwards, forwards, and 
every other word of the same furm, huve the uceent on 
the tirst syllable, there ia not the least reuson for pro- 
nouneing tuwards with the accent onthe last. Ali our 
orthoepists place the accent on the first syllable of 
toward when an adjective. Towards, being alwaya a 
preposition, has the accent on the first syllable by Mr. 
Seott; bat Mr. Perry, Barclay, and Fenning, place it on 
the second, From the coalescence of the o with the 1, 
this word is. pronounced generally in one syllable, though 
Dr. Kenrick says otherwise ; Mr. Sheridan so pronoun- 
ces it; Mr. Naresand Mr. Smith rhyme it with beards; 
Bailey accents the first syllable of toward, and Entick 
the same syllable on the same word, and on towards aw 
a preposition. FF, 
TOWARD, té’-dird. . Near; at hand; in a 
TOWARDS, td/-firdz. § state of preparation. Shak, 
TOWARD, tO’-wird. 88. a. Ready to do or learn; 
not froward, Shakspeore. , 
TO'WARDLINESS, té/-wird-lé-nés. 7, 5. rien 
compliance ; readiness to do or to learn, Raleigh. 
TOW ARDLY, t0’-wiird-lé. @. Ready todo or learn; 
docile ; compliant with daty. Bucon. 
TOWARDNESS, t6’-wiird-nés. 2. s. Docility. 


South. 

TOWEL, 8W-il. 99, 323. n. s. ne Fr.] A cloth 
on which the hands are wiped. Drayton, 

TOWER 6, tdi'-dr. 99, 323. n. s. [con, Sax.; dour, 
Fr.; torre, Ttal.; turris, Lat.) A high building; a 
building raised above the main edifice. Gen. xi. 
A fortress; a citadel. Psalms. A high head-dress, 
Hudibras, High flight; elevation, 

To TOWER. t6i’-dr, 98. v. x. To soar; to fly or 
rise high. Npenser. 

TO WERED, 164/-dr'd. 359. a. Adorned or defend- 
ed by towers, Milton. 

TO'WERMUSTARD, téf'-dr-mas-tard, 2. s. [tur 
ritis, Lat.) A plant, Miller. 

TOWERY, 14a/-dr-¢. a. Adorned or guarded with 
towers. Pepe. 

TOWN §,160n.323.n.s. [cun, Sax.; fayn, Dut.) Any 
walled collection of houses. Jas. ii. Any collection 
of houses larger than a village. St, Muit.x. [In 
England.| Any aumber of houses to which belon 
aregalar market, and which is not a city or the 
see of a bishop. ‘The inhabitants of a town. Chap- 
man. The court end of London. Pope. The peo- 
ple who live in the capital. Pepe. It is used by 
the inhabitants of every town or city: as we say 
A new family is come to town, Law. It is usec 
emphatically for the capital: as, He lives six 


To TOUSES, tédze. 3158. v. a. [probably of the same || months in fown, and six in the country, 
original with taw, teuse, tose.] To pull; to tear; to.) TOWN-CLERK, thdn’-klirk, 100. 2, s. An officer 
haul; to drag; whence fouser or tower, the name of ;| who manages the publick business of a place. Acts, 
a mastiffl. Gower. To disorder the hair. Sherwood..| xix. 
To TOUSE®, ize. v.n. To tear; to rave. Dray-:| TOWNCRIER®, téiin’-krl-dr. x. s. [ton and crier.) 
tor. | An officer in a_town, whose business is to make 
To TOUSLE®, 160-2). v. a. The diminutive of | roclamations. Shakspeare. 
fottse : a low expression. | TOWNHOUSE, toh -héise. 7. s. The hall where 
TOW, 6, n. s. [cop, Sax.] Flax or hemp beaten and || publick business is transacted. Addison. A house, 
comed into a filamentous substance. Slurp. In opposition to a house in the ccuutry, where a 
To TOWS, t6. v. a. [teon, teohan, Sax. ; toghen, rson has both. 
old Dutch.) To draw by a rope, particularly through || TO, WNISH®*, téiin’-ish. a. Appertaining to those 
the water. Shakspeare. who live in a town. Twrbervile. 
TO WAGE?®, t6’-idje. n. s. [tonage, Fr.] The act of || TO(WNLESS*, tékn/-lés. a. Without towns; de- 
towing. Cotgrave. Money paid for towing. Bailey. | ived of towns, Hoireil. 
TO’ WLINES®, id/-line. x. s. [coh-line, Sax.] The | TO/WNSHIP, tédn‘-ship. 2. s, The corporation of 
e or chain used in towmg. | atown; the district belonging to a town. Siutk, 
TOSVA/RD, 10/-2rd. S24. 2 prep. [copand, — to- |) TOWNSMAN, tédnz’-iniin. 88. n. s. An inhabitant 
TOWARDS, t0/-firdz. pa bey. Sax.) In a|| of a place. Shakspeare. One of the same town. 
direction to. Numb. xxiv. With local tendency || TOWNTA’LK, téin/-tawk. n. s. Common praule 
to. Wi Near to: The danger now comes || ofa place. L’Estrange. “es 


TRA 


TRA 


(cP 559.—Pite, far, Fall, fAt;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


TOWNTOP*, tédn’-tbp. ns. A large top: aterm 
among boys. Fletcher. 

TOXICAL, thks'-€-kAl. a. [toxicum, Lat.] Poison- 
Os; COnLAlNINg poison. 

TOY §, td6. 32U. n. 8. [toven, tooghen, Dutch.) A 
petty commodity; a trifle; a thing of no value. 
Sidney. A play-thing; a bauble. Spenser. Mat- 
ter of no importance. Niiak. Folly ; tritling prae- 
tice; silly opinion. Hooker, Play; sport; amo- 
rous dalliance. Spenser. Odd story ; sly tale. Shak. 
Shght representation. Hooker. Wild faney ; ir- 
regular imagery ; odd couceit, ShaXspeare. 

To TOY, te. vr. n. To trifle; to dally amorously ; 
to play. Shakspeare. 

To Tove, th, r.a. To treat foolishly. Dering. 

TOYER®, teé’-fr. n. s. One who toys; one who is 
fall of tricks, Harrison. 

TO'YFUL*, we'-fal. a. Full of tricks. Donne. 

TO'YISH, é-ish, a. ‘Trifling; wanton, Crow- 


ley. 
TO" YISHNESS, 14¢/-ish-nés. n.s. Nugacity ; wan- 
touness, Glanville, 
TO'Y MAN, 16¢'-man. ns. A seller of toys. Young. 
TO'YSHOP, té¢’-shép. n.s. A shop where play- 
ings and little, nice manufactures are sold, Ad- 
won, 

To TOZF, t6ze. r.a. See To Tousr and TEAsE. 
To pull by violence or importunity. Seng a 
TRACE §, trhse. n.s. [truce, Fr.; traccia, Nalian.] 
Mark left by any thing 

Remain ; appearance o 


assing ; footsteps. Milton. 

P what has been. Temple. 
Track; path. Chaucer. [tirasser, Fr.; Urasses, 
traces.] Harness for beasts of draught. Shak. 

To TRACE, trase. v. a. (tracer, Fr.; tracciare, Ital.) 
To follow by the footsteps, or remaining marks. 
Milton. To follow with exactness. Denham. To 
mark out. Locke. To walk over, Spenser. 

To TRACE®*, trase. v.n. To walk; to travel. 

Spenser. 

TRA‘CEABLE*, tra’-sa-bl. a. That may be traced. 
Drummond. 


TRACER, tra/-sfir, 98. n. s. One that traces. Huke- 


will. . 
TRA’‘CERY®, trd/-sir. n. s. Ornamental stone 
TRAGING®: rh’ Cc ath 
‘Cc *, tra’-sing. n. s. Course; ; 1- 
lar track, Sir J. Duesie. " skal 

TRACK 6, traik. n.s. [trac, old Fr.; traccia, Ital. ; 
— Arab.; drach, Heb.) Mark left upon the 
way by the foot or otherwise. Milton, road ; 
a beaten path. Millon. 

To TRACK, trak. v. a. To follow by the footsteps or 
marks left in the way. Spenser. 

TRA‘CKLESS, trik’-lés. a. Untrodden; marked 
with no footsteps, Prior. 

TRA/CKSCOUT®S, trik’-skéat. n, s. [trek-sclaryt, 
tg A passage boat, in Holland, usually tow- 
ed or drawn by a horse. Addison. 

TRACT §, trAkt. nes, [troctus, Lat.] Any kind of 
extended substance, Milton, <A region; a quauti- 
ty of land. Ruleigh, Coutinuity ; any thing pro- 
tracted, or drawn out to see Fy Howell. Course ; 
manner of process. Shak, It seems to be used by 

' Slurkspeare for trark, [tractatus, Lat.) A treatise ; 
asimnall book, Swift, 

i A a, trike. vr. a. To trace out. Spenser. 

b. 7. 


TRACTABULITY®*, trak-ta-bil’-é44. n. s. 
inlit#, old BCE Capability of being manage 
TRA'CTABLE 


= 


pliant;  obsequious ; 
Ubolker, Palpable; sach as may be handled. | 
Holder, 


{ 
TRA'CTABLENESS, trak’-tf-bl-nds. ns. The} 
state of being tractable ; compliance; obsequious- | 


ness, Lorke. 
TRA'CTABLY, trak/-t4-blé, ad. In a tractable man- 
ner; pemly. 
TRACYTATE, wik/-thte. 91, ne, 
A treatise ; a tract; a small book. W 


hile, 


An ancient abbreviation of retract and | 
rotraet, HHidoet, | 


| 


§, trak’-ta-bl. 405. a. [tractabilis, | TRADU/CEMENT, tra-dise’-mént. n. s. Censure ; 
Lat.; traituble, Fr.] Manageable; docile; com- 


[tractatus, Lat.] H 
ul 


|'TRACTA‘TION*, trak-ta’-shin. ns. [tractatio, 
Lat.] Discussion of a subject. Bp. Hall, 

TRA‘CTILE §, trak’-til. 140. a. [tractus, Lat.] Ca- 
pable to be drawn out or extended in length 5 que- 
tile. Bacon. 

TRACTULITY, trik-sil-2-é. n. s, The quality of 
being tractile. Derham, 

TRACTION, trak’-shdn. n: s. The act of drawing ; 
the state of being drawn. Holder. 

|| TRADE, trade. 73. n.s, [tratta, Ital.] Traffick 5 

| commerce ; exchange of goods for other goods, or 
for money. Raleigh. Occupation; particular em 
ployment, whether manual gr mercantile, distin- 
guished from the liberal arts or learned profes- 
sions. Spenser. Instruments of any occupation. 
Dryden. Any employment not manual; habit 
val exercise. Baron. Custom; habit; standing 
practice. Shak. Formerly trade was used of do- 
mestick, and trafick of foreign commerce. 

To TRADE, trade. vr. n. To traftick; to deal ; to 
hold commerce, St, Luke, xix. ‘To act merely for 
money. Shak. Having a ape wind. Milton. 

To TRADE, tride. v.a. To sell or exchange in 
commerce, Ezek, xxvii. 

TRADE-WIND, trade’-wind. [See Winp.] n. s. 
The monsoon; the periodical wind between the 
tropicks. Dryden. 

TRA‘DED, trd’-déd. a. Versed; practised. Shak- 


ré, 

TRA DEFUL, trhde’-fal. a. Commercial; busy in 
traffick. Spenser. 

TRA‘DER, tra’-dar. 98. n.s. One en din mer- 
chandise or commerce. Shak. Oue long used in 
the methods of ponies geeas a practitioner. 

TRA’DESFOLK, trddz’-foke. [ FoLk.] n. s. 

trade and folk.} People employed in trades. 


wift. 

TRA/DESMAN, tradz’-man. 88. n. s. A shopkecep- 
er: a merchant is called a trader, but not a Uudes- 
man. Shak: . 

TRADITION §, tri-dish’-tn. n. s. [Fr.; traditio, 
Lat.] The act or practice of delivering accounts 
from mouth to mouth without written memorials ; 
communication from age to age. Hooker. Any 
thing delivered orally irom age to age. Milton. 
Traditional practice; old custom. Shak. The act 
of giving up; delivery : a latinism. Blackstone. 

TRADITIONAL, tra-dish’-dn-al. a. Delivered by 
tradition; descending by oral communication ; 
transmitied by the foregoing to the following age. 
Tillotson. Observant of traditions or idle rites. 
Shakspeare. 

TRADITIONALLY,  tri-dish’-in-al-4, ad. By 
trausmission from age to age. Burnet. From tra- 
dition, without evidence of written memorials, 
Brown, 

TRADI'TIONARY, tra-dish’-dn-Ar-. a. Delivered 
by tradition ; transmissive ; handed down from age 
to age. Dryden, 

TRA DUTIONERS, tra-dish’-dn-dr. 2 n. s, One who 

TRADITIONIST®, tra-dish’-fi-ist. §  adkeres to 
tradition. Gregory 


pao urhd/-é-tlv. 512. a. [traditive, Fr; 


rr ag a EE | 
Ts 





from trado, Lat.} ‘Transmitted or transinissi}le from 


age toage. Bp. Taylor. 

To TRADU’ "hs, tra-dise’. roa. [tredwe, Lat.; 
traduire, Fr.] To censure ; to condemn; to repre- 
sent as blamable; to calumniate; to decry, 
Hooker. To propagate ; to increase or continue 
by deriving one from another. Davies. 





obloquy, NShakspeure, 


practicable; governable. | TRADU’CER, tré-dd’-sfr. 98. ».s. A false censur- 


er; acalumniator. Biblioth. Bibl, One who de- 


rives. 

| TRADU'CIBLE, tri-dty-sé-bl, 405. a. Such as may 
be derived. Floale. 

To TRADU'CT*, trd-dtkt’. rv. a. [traduco, trauduc- 
tum. Lat.] To derive, Fotherbu. Ob, T. 

TRADUCTION, twai-ddk’-shan. n.s. [trrdeestio, 
Lat.] Derivation from one of the same hind 5 
pagavon. Glanville, sap transmission 


TO. 


| (ream 


TRA 


TRA 





—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tiib, bill ;—6il ;—péhnd ;—thin, THIs. 


one to another, Ffale, 
ferring. Hule. ‘Transition. Bucon. | 

TRADU'CTIVES, tra-diik’-tiv. a. Derivable; de- 
ducible. Warburton. 

TRA‘FFICK 4, traf-tik. n.s. [trafique, Fr.; trafico, 
hat.] Commerce; merchandising ; large trade ; 
exchange of commodities. 
used of foreign commerce, in distinction from trade, | 
Shak. Commodities ; subject of traffick. Guy. 

To TRAFFICK, traf-tik. v. a. [trafiquer, Fr. ; 
traficare, Ntal.] To practise commerce ; to mer- | 
chaudise ; to exchange commodities. Bacon. T: | 

~ trade meanly or mercenarily, Shakspeare. 


Conveyance ; act of trans- |; 


either local or mental. Milton. Process; method ; 
state of procedure, Swift. A retinue; a number 
of followers or attendants. Shak. Au orderly com- 
any; a procession, Milton. ‘The line of powder 
eading to the mine, Hudibras—Truin of urtille- 
ry. Cannons accompanying an army. Clarendon. 


Trafick was formerly || TRAINABLE®, tri/-na-bl. a. That may be train- 


ed. Old Morality of Lusty Juventus. 


|| TRAINBA'NDS, trine'-handz. 7. s. [probably for 


trained band.) The militia; the part of a communi- 
ty trained to martial exercise, Clarendon. 

TRA‘ INBEARER, trine’-bare-dr. ns. One that 
holds up a train. 


To TRA'FFICK®*, tif-fik. v.a. To exchange in!) TRA'INED®, trand. a. Having a train. B. Jonson, 


traffick. Government of te Tongue. 

TRA‘ FFICKABLE®*, trif-fik-a-bl. a. Marketable. 
Bp. Hall. 

TRA/‘FFICKER, trif-fik-kar. n. s. [trafiqueur,’ 
Fr.}] ‘Trader; merchant. Shakspeare. | 

TRA’GACANTH, trig’-A-kanth, n. s. [tragecantha, 


) TRAUINER®, tra-ndr. x. s. Que who trains up; an 


instructer. Asi. 
TRA‘INING®, tra'-nlog. 7. s. The act of forming to 
any exercise by practice, Sanderson. 
TRAINO'IL, trdne’-6il. 2.8. [train and oil.) Oil 
drawn by coction trom the fat of the whale. 


Lat.] A gum which proceeds from the incision of || TRA‘INY, tri’-né. a. Belonging to trainoil. Gay. 


the root or trunk of a plant so called. T'rerowr. 
i sage bode tra-jé’-dé-din. n.s. [tregoedus, Lat.] 
writer of tragedy. Stilling fleet. An actor of 
tragedy. Shakspeure. 
7 In this word we have a striking instance of the aver- | 
sion of the language to what may be called a tan-| 
tophony, or a successive repetition of the same sound. 
We tind no repugnance at aspirating the d in comedi- 
aa, and pronouncing it as if written co-me-je-an; but | 
there is no ear that would not be hurt at pronouncing | 
tragedian as if written tra-je-je-an. The reason is evi- 
dent. ‘The ge that immediately precedes boing exactly | 
the same sound as di when aspirated inte je, the ear 
will not suffer the repetition, and therefore dispenses 
with the Jaws of aspiration, rather than offend against | 
those of harmony. To the same reason we must at-| 
tribute giving the sound of <A to the double s in abecis- 
sion, and to the ti in transition, ‘he same aversion to 
the repetition of similar soands makes us drop the first | 
aspiration in diphthong, triphthong, ophthalmy, &c.— | 
See OrutHatmick. W. | 


TRA/‘GEDY §, trad’-jé-dé. n.s. [tragedia, Lat) A 





dramatick representation of a serious action, 8. 
Any mournful or dreadful event. S/akspeare. 

TRA‘GICAL, trid/-jé-kal. 2 509. a. [tragirns, Lat. ; 

TRA/GICK, trid’-jik. tragique, Fr.) Re-| 
Jating to tragedy. Spenser. Mourntul ; calamitous ; 
sorrowful; dreadful. Shakspeure. 

TRA/GICALLY, trad’-jé-kal-¢, ad. In a tragical 
mauner; ina manner befitting tragedy. Dryden. 
Mourniully ; sorrowfully ; calamitously, South. 

TRA’GICALNESS, trfd/-jé-kal-nés. nr. s. Mourn- 
fulness ; calamitousness. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

TRAGICO MEDY, trid-jé-kém’-6-dé. n. s. [tragi- 
comedic, Fr.; trom he, at and comedy.] A drama 
compounded of merry and serious events, Denham. 

TRAGICOMICAL, irid-j¢-kbin’-€-kal. a. Relating | 
to tragi-comedy. Guy. Consisting of a mixture 
of mirth with sorrow, 

TRAGICOMICALLY, trid-jé-kém/-é-kal-é. ad. In 
a tragi-comical manner. Bramston. 

To TRAIL §, trale. 202. v. a. [(railler, Fr.] To hunt 
by the track. ‘lo draw along the ground. Shak. 
To draw a long, floating or waving body, Pope. 
[treglen, Dutch.}] To draw ; to drag. Milton. 

To TRAIL, trale, v. n. To be drawn out in length. 


Spenser. 

TRAIL, trile. n. s. Scent left on the ground by the 
animal pursued; track followed by the hunter. 
Shak. Any thing drawn to length. Dryden. Any 
thing drawn behind in long undulations. Spenser. 

To TRAIN §, trane. 202. rv. a. [trainer, Fr] To! 
draw aloug. Milton. To draw ; to entice; to in- 
vite ; to allure. Anderson. ‘T'o draw by artifice or} 
stratagem. Shak. To draw from act to act by: 

armani or promise. Shak, To educate; to: 














ring up. Shak. To exercise, or form to any prac- : 
tice exercise. Gen. xiv. i 
TRAIN, trane. x. s. ae ma Artifice ; strata- 
penser. The tail of a bird.’ 


of enticement. 
Pacer. The part of a gown that falls behind upon | 
Shak. A series; a consecution : || Jo 


the ground. 


|) TRAJE/CTOR 


To TRAIPSE, tripes. 207, v. n. [a low word.] To 
walk in a careless or sluttish manner. Pope. 


| 
TRAIT, trad, or write. 472. n. s. [Fr.] A stroke; a 


touch. Broome. 

TRAITOR §, tra’-tdr. 166, 202. 2. 8. [traitre, Fr. ; 

traditer, Lat.) One who, being trusted, betrays. 
Ser. 

TRAITOR? 4ra’-tar. a. Traitorous, Johnson. 

TRA‘ITORLY, trd’-tir-lé. a. Treacherous ; perfid- 
ious. Shakspeure. 

TRA‘ITOROUS, tra’-tr-ds. 314. a. Treacherous ; 

rfilious; faithless. Daniel. 

TRA TITOROUSLY, trd/-tér-ds-lé. ad. In a manner 
suiting traitors ; perfidiously ; treacherously. Shak, 

TRA‘ITOROUSNESS*, tra’-tdr-ds-nés. 2. s. Per- 
fidiousness ; treachery. Scott. 

TRA‘ITKESS, wi/-tirés. rn. s. A woman who be- 
trays. Dryden. 

To TRAJE'CT §, trA-jekv’. v. a. 
cast through 5 to throw, Gillan 
TRA‘JECT, wad’-jéki, 492. n. 8. [trajet, Fr. tra- 

jectus, rl A ferry; a passage for a water-car- 

‘riage. Shakspeare. 

TRAJE/CTION, trA-jék’-shan. n. s. [trajectio, Lat.] 
The act of darting vege Boyle. Emission. 
Brown. Transposition. Mede. 

Y*, tr-jék’-tar-é. n. s. The orbit of 
a comet. Harri 


s. 

TRALA/TION §*, tré-lA/-shiin. n. s. [tralatio, Lat.) 
The using of a word in @ less proper bul more 
significant notion. Bp. Hull. 

TRALATITIOUS, tal-A-tish’-ds. a. [tralatitius, 
Lat.] Metaphorical ; not literal. Stackhouse. 

TRALATYTIOUSLY, tril-d-tish’-ds-l@. ad. Meta- 
phorically ; not literally ; not according to the first 
intentioa of the word. Holder. 

T'o TRALINEATE, tri-lin’-yate. 113. v. n. To 
deviate from any direction. Dryden. — - 

TRALU'CENT®, tri-hh’-sént. a. [tralucens, Lat.] 
Clear ; translucent. Sir J. Daries. 

TRA/MMEL §, trhn’-mél. 99. n.s. [tramel, old Fr.; 
trama, Lat.J} A net in which birds or fish are 
caught. Carew. Any kind of net, Spenser. A kind 
of shackles in which horses are taught to pace. 
Dryden, : 

To TRA‘MMEL. tram’-mél. v.a. To catch; to in- 
tercept. Shukspeare. 

TRA/MONTANE®, trim/-dn-tine. n. s. [(ramontani, 
lial.] A foreigner; a orengert a barbarian. The 
Italians gave this name, , way of contempt, to 
all who lived beyond the Alps. Sheldon. 

TRA‘MON'TANES:*, trany’-dn-tave. a. Strange ; for- 
even; barbarous, Tatler. 

To TRAMP (*, irkmp. ra. [frampa, Su. Goth. 5 
trampen, Dutch.) To tread. Stapleton. 

To 'TRAMP%, trainp. v. n. To travel on foot : a vul- 

r expression. 


gaia Lat.] To 


TRAMP*, tramp. n.s. A stroller ; one who 
TRA'MPER®, tramp’-tr. § travels on foot; a beg- 
par. Grures. 


$ 
TRA’MPLE, saan 405, v. a. [trampa, Su. 


TRA 





TRA 
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Goth. ; trampen, Duteh.] To tread under foot with |! 


rile, contempt, or elevation. St. Matt. vii. 

To TRAMPLE, tram’-pl. v.n. To tread in con- 
tempt. Gorernment of the Tongue. 'To dread quick 
and loudly, Dryden. 

TRA‘MPLER, trim ’-pl-dr. 98. 2. s. One that tram- 


ales, 
TRANA’TION, tri-nd'-shdn. n.s. [¢rano, Lat.) The |! 


act of swimming over. 

TRANCE §, trinse. 78, 79. m.s. [transe, Fr. 3 tran- 
situs, Lat.] Aneestasy ; a state in which the soul is 
rapt into visions of future or distant things. Sidney. 


fun, Lat.] A 3; any thing written from an 
elt ” el 


original. 


TR: ISCRUVPTION, trin-skrip’-shdn. n. s. [Fr] 


The act of co ying. Brown. 

TRANSCRIPTIVELY, tan-skrip’-tiv-lé. ad. In 
manuer of a copy. Brown. 

To TRANSCU KS, trins-kar’, vn. [transeurro, 
Lat.} To run or rove to and fro. * 

TRANSCU’RSION, trans-har-shan. n. s. [transeur- 
sus, Lat.] Ramble ; passage through; passage be- 
yond certain limits; extwaordinary deviation. Ba- 
con. 


To TRANCE*®, trinse. v. a.'To entrance. Bp. Hall.|| TRANSE, triuse. n. s, [transe, Fr. See Trance.) 


TRA‘'NCED, transt. 359. a. Lying in a trance or ec- \ 
stasy. Shakspeare. i 
TRA'NGRAM, tran’-grim, n, s. [a cant word.) An} 
odd. intricately contrived thing, Arhutinet. i 


TRA‘NNEL, tran’-nil. 99. n.s. A sharp pin. [per- 

» hans from trennel.] Moxon. 

TRA'NQUIL$, triug’-kwil. a. 
1 Sr Nebl Lat.} Quiet; peaceful; undisturbed. 
Shadspeare, 2 

TRANQUUELLITY, tran-kwil’-€-té. 408. n. s. [tran- 
quillitas, Lat.3 tranquillité, Fr.) Quiet; peace of 
mind; peace of condition ; (reedom from perturba- 
tion, Spenser. 

To TRA'NQUILLIZE®, tran’-kwil-ize. vr. a. [tran- 

willixer, Fr.] ‘To compose ; to render culm. Mason. 

TRA'NQUILLY?%, tran’-kwil-lé. ad. In a@ tranquil 
state or manner. 7 

TRA‘ NQUILNESS*, trin’-kwil-nés. nx. s. State of 
being tranquil. 

To TRANSA‘CT S$, trans-Aki’. v. a. [transactus, 
Lat. ; transucte, old Fr.] 
ate ; to conduct a treaty or affair. To perform ; to 
do ; to carry on, Addison. 

To TRANSA‘CT*, trans-akv’. r.n. To conduct mat- 
ters ; to treat; to manage. Sovdht. 

TRANSA/CTION, trans-dk’-shan, x. s. [Fr.] Nego- 

. tiation; dealing between man and man ; manage- 
ment; affairs; things managed. Clarendon. 

TRANSA‘CTORS, trans-Ak’-tar, a. s. One who 
manages ; one who conducts affairs. Derham. 

TRANSA‘LPINE®, trans-Al’-pin. a. Situate beyond 
the Alps; barbaroas. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To TRANSA/‘NIMATE §*, trans-itn’-né-mite. v. a. 
[trans aud wetine, Lat.] To animate by the convey- 
auce of ov soul from another, Dean King. 

TRANSANIMA/TION, trans-An-né-ma/-shain. n. s. 
Conveyance of the soul from one body to another. 
Sir 1 Herbert. 

To TRANSCEND $4, tran-sénd’. v.a. [transcendo, 
Lat.) To pass; to overpass. Bucon. ‘To surpass; 
to otgo; to exceed; to excel. Waller. To sur- 
mount; to rise above. Horrell, 

Lo TRANSCE/ND, tran-sénd’. von. ‘To climb. 
Brown. ‘To surpass thought, F/unmond, 

TRANSCFE/NDENCE, trin-sén’-dénse. bs s. Ex- 

TRANSCE/NDENCY, trin-séu’-dén-sé. § cellence ;| 
unusual excelience ; supereminence. Stak, Exag- | 

eration ; elevation beyond truth. Bucon. 

TRANSCE’NDENT, tran-séu'-dént. a. [transcen- 
dens, Lat. ; transcendant, Fr.) Excellent ; supreme- 
ly excellent ssing others, White. 


To manage; to negoti- | 


An ecstasy. Milton. ; 
TRANSELEMENTA‘TION, _ trans-4l-¢-mép-d- 
shan. ns. (trans, and element.] Change of une ele- 
ment into another, Burnet, 
TRA‘NSEPT*, roles 7 n.s. [trans and septum, 


Lat.) A cross aisle, barton. 


tranquille, Fe.;| TRANSEXION, tran-sek’-shin, ms. [trans and 


sexus, Lat.] Change from ouc sex to another. 
Brown. 

To TRANSFE'R §, trans-fér’. vw. a. [transferer, Fr.5 
transfero, Lat.) ‘To convey; to make over from 
one to another, Spenser. ‘lo remove ; to trausport 


“On. 

TRANSFER, trius’-fér. 492. n.s. A change of 
property ; a delivery of property to another. Bp. 
Berkeley. 

TRA/‘NSFERABLE*, trins’-fér-4-bl, or trins-fér'- 
a-bl. a. That may be transferred, 


ir The recent is properly placed on the second syllable; 
as all words of this form ought, as much as meapiong ha 
_ the accent of the verb from which they are de- 
rived. 


bel cree rales trins-fér’-rar. n.s. One who 

transfers. 

TRANSFIGURA’TION, trans-fig-i-ra’-shin. ». s. 
[Fr.] Change of form, Brown. The miraculous 
change of our blessed Saviour’s appearance on the 
mount. Addison. 

To TRANSFIUGURE §, trins-fig’-yiire. r. a. [trans- 
JSigurer, Fr. ; trans and figura, Lat.) To trausfonn; 
+ oe with respect to outward appearance. 

mie. 


| To TRANSFYX, trans-fiks’. v. a. [transfixus, Lat] 


To pierce through. Spenser 


| To TRANSFORM §, trins-f drm’. v. a. [transformer, 


Fr. 3 trans and forma, Lat.) ‘To metamorphose ; 
to change with regard to external form. Sidney. 
To TRANSFORM, trans-férim’. v. nx. To be meta- 

morphased. Addison. 

TRANSFORMA'TION, trius-fér-ma’-shain, ». s, 
Change of shape ; act of changing the form; state 
of being changed with regard to form; metainor- 

hosis. Siuadspeare. 

TRANSFRETA TION, trins-fré-ta/-shdn. om. s, 
hea and fretum, Lat.] Passage over the sea. 

res. 

To TRANSFUND*, trans-fand’. va. [transfando, 
Lat.| To transfuse. Burrow. Ob. 7! vf 


To TRANSFU'SES, trans-fiize’. v. a. {trans ficsus, 
Lat.} ‘To pour out of one into another. FJooker. 


5; pas 
TRANSCEN bENTAL, trin-sén-dén/-tal, a. [tran- || TRANSFU'SIBLE®, trans-fi’-20-bl. a. That may be 


scendatalis, low Lat.) General; pervading many 


transfused, Boyle. 


particulars. Hurris. Superemineut ; passing oth- | TRANSFUSION, trans-fi’-zhdn. x. s. [Fr.] The act 


ers, Grew. 


i 
TRANSCE/NDENTLY, tran-séu/-déut-lé. ad. Ex- 


cellently ; supereminently, South. 


TRANSCE’NDENTNESS®*, — trAn-sén’-dént-nés. 


n. s. Superemivence ; unusual excelleuce. Moun-}) To TRANSGRE'SS. trins-grés 


lagu. 

To TRA/NSCOLATE, trans’-kd-lite. v. a. [trans 
and colo, Lat.) To strain through a sieve or colan- 
der ; to suffer to pass, as through a strainer. Harr, | 

To TRANSCRI'BE$, trin-skribe’. v.a. [trunscribo, | 
Lat. ; transcrire, Fr.] To copy ; to write from an 
exemplar. Clarendon, 

TRANSCRIBER, trin-skri’-bar. n. s, A copier ; 
one who writes from a copy. Addison. 





of pouring out of one into another, Boyle. 

To TRANSGRE'SS §, trans-grés’, vr. a. [transerres- 
ser, Pr.3 trunsgressus, Lat.) To pass over ; to pass 
beyond. Dryden. To violate ; to break. baker. 


‘. un. To offeud by 

violating a Jaw. L Chron. in. 

TRANSGRE'SSION, trans-grésh’-dn, ns. [Pr.J 
Violation of a law: breach of a command. Afsdtor. 
Offence ; crime; fault. Shakspeare. 

TRANSGRE SSIVE, trdus-grés'-siv. a. Faulty 5 
culpable ; apt to break laws. Brown. 7 

TRANSGRE'SSOR, trins-grés'-sdr. 166. ms. 
{transgressew", Fr.] Lawbreaker; violator of com- 
mand; offender. Clarendon. 


TRA‘/NSCRIPT, wrin/-skript. a. s. (Pr. 5; transcrip. |) TRANSIENT §, nial tas Si. a. [trausiens, 





TRA TRA 


—nd, move, nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


Lat.] Soon past; soon passing 5 short; momenta- || TRANSLA’TORY, trins-la’-tir-é, 512. a. Trans- 
3 not lasting ; not durable, Mi/ton. | ferring. Arinihmot. 
TRA/NSIENTLY, tran’-shé-ént-lé. ad. In pa ;|| TRANSLOCATION, trans-lb-kA’-shain. n. s. [trams 
» With a short passage ; not with continuance. By. and docus, Lat.) Removal of things reciprocally to 
den, || each other’s places. Woodward. 
TRA‘NSIENTNESS, tran’-shé-ént-nés, n.s. Short- || TRANSLU/CENCY, trans-hi'-séu-sé..n. s. Diapha- 
ness of continuance ; speedy passage. Decuy of | neity ; transparency. Davies. 

Christian Piety. : || TRANSLUCENT §, trans-li’ séat. ta. [trans and 
TRANSI'LIENCE, trin-sil’-yénse. 113 | TRANSLU‘CID 6, trans-I’-sid. lucens, or lute 
TRANSIPLIENCY, tran-sil’-yen-sé. ates cidus, Lat.J Transparent; diaphanous; clear ; 

[trunsilio, Lat.] Leap from thing to thing. Glan- i iving a passage to the light. Jducon. 

ville. lj TRANS) ARINE, trans-ma-réénu’. 112. a. [transe 
TRANSIT, trin’-sit. n, s. [éransitus, Lat.] [In as-|| marinus, Lat.] Lying on the other side of the sea ; 

pomp f The passing of any planet just by or un- || found beyond sea. Hakewill 

der auy fixed star ; or of the moon covering or mov- | To'TRA‘NSMEW, trans’-md. v. a. [¢ransmuto, Lat; 
ing close by any other planet. Harris. \| transmuer, Fr.) To transmute ; to transform ; to 
TRANSITION, tran-sizh’-fin, or tran-sish’-im, 29.;) metamorphose ; to change. Spenser. Ob. J. 

[See TRaGEDIAN.] x. s. [transitio, Lat.] Kemov- || TRA/NSMIGRANT., trins’-mé-grant. a. [trunsmi- 

al ; passage from oue to another. Bacon. Change ; ' grans, Lat.) Passing into another country or state. 

mode of change. Woodward. [transition, Fr.] Pas-|| | Bucon. 

sage, in writing or conversation, from oue subject | To TRA/NSMIGRATE4$, trins’-mé-grite. xv. 2. 

to another. Millon. — Topass from oue place or coun- 

I prefer the first mode of pronouncing this word to || Y Hilo another. brown, 
~~ casa: thcugh, at first sight, it opi not so reg- | TRANSMIGRA‘TION ; trans-mé-gra’-shiin, n. $. 
ular. My reason is, the aversion our language has toa || [Fr.] Passage from one place or state into another. 
repetition of exactly similar sounds. Thesin theprefix ||  Ffooker. 

trans is always sharp and hissing, and that inclines us| TRA‘NSMIGRATOR®, trans’-mé-gra-tar, n.s. One 

to vary the succeeding aspiration, hy giving it the flat || who passes from one place or country into another. 

instead of tho sharp sound. This is the best reason I “Wis 

cun give for the very prevailing custom of pronouncing | TRANSMISSION, trins-mish’-dn. n. s. (Pr.] The 


this termination in this word contrary to analogy.— ; 4 
When I asked Mr. Garrick to pronounce this word, he, | et of sending from one place to another, or from 
| one person to another, Spenser. 





without premeditation, gave it in the first manner; but || ; ; 

when I desired him to repeat his pronunciation, he gave || TRANSMISSIVE, trans-mis‘-siv. a. [transmissus, 
it in the second : Lat.] ‘Transmitted ; derived from one to another. 
“ As one who in his journey bates at noon, Prior. ; 
“ Though bent on speed, 80 here the archangel paus'd, |, 7’o TRANSMI’T §, trins-mit’, v. a. [transmitto, Lat. ; 
“ Betwixt the world destroy’d and world restor'd, | transmettre, 7) To send from one person or place 
“ If Adam aught perhaps might interpose, | to another. Hale. , 
* Then with transition sweet vew speech resumes.” — | TRANSMITTAL, trans-mit’-1al. _n.s. The act of 

Milten. transmitting ; transmission. Swift. 

1 think, however, it may be classed among those varieties | TRANSMI ER, trans-mit/-tdr. mn. s. Oue that 
where we shall neither be much applauded for being transmits. Surage. ‘ 
right, nog blamed for being wrong. WV. /-TRANSMP-TTIBLE®, trins-miv/-12-bl. a. That may 

TRANSITIVE, trans’--tlv. a. [transitivus, Lat.]|| be transmitted; that may be conveyed from one 
ning | the power of passing. Bucon, [In m- | lace to another. Murq. of Worcester. 
mar.}] A verb transitive is that which signifies ap ! TRANSMU’TABLE, trans-m’-14-bl. a. [¢ransmu- 
action, conceived as having an effect upon some! adie, Fr.] Capable of change ; possible to be chang- 
object : as, ferio terram, | strike the earth. Clarke... ed into another nature or substance. Brown. 

TRANSITORILY, tran’-sé-tdr-é-lé. ad. With spee- || TRANSMU’TABLY, trans-mt/-ti-blé. ad, With 


dy evanescence ; with short continuance, capacity of being changed into another substance 
TRA/NSITORINESS, tri’-st-tdr-é-nés, ns. Spee-|! or nature. 
dy evanescence. Sir W. Cormeulleys. | TRANSMUTA/TION, trans-md-ti’-shén. n. s. [Fr. 7 


TRANSITORY §. trin’-s¢-tdr-¢. 557. [See Domes- || t¢ransmututio, Lat.) Change into another nature or 
TICK.] a. [transiloire, Fr. ; transitorius , from transeo. substance ; an alteration of the state of a thing. 
Lat.] Continuing but a short time; speedily van | The great aim of alebymy is the transmutation of 
ishing. Common Prayer. base metals into gold, Bacon. Successive change. 

TRANSLA 'TABLE?®, trin-sla’-t-bl. a. Capable of a 
being translated. To TRANSMU’TE §, trans-mite’. v. a. [transmado, 

To TRANSLA'TE §, tran-slate’. v. a. [translater,}) Lat. ; transmuer, Fr.] To change from one nature 
old Fr. ; translutus, Lat.] To transport; to remove. || or substance to another. Raleigh. 

Heb. xi. Wis particularly used of the removal of || TRANSMU’TER, trans-md’-tar. . s. One that 
a bishop from one see to another, Camden, To|| — transmutes. 
transfer from one to another , to convey. 2 Sum. iii.'| TRA/NSOM, trin’-sim. nv. s. [transenna, Lat.) A 
To change. Shat. ‘To interpret to another Jan-|, thwart beam or lintel over a door. [Among mathe- 
vage ; lo change into another language, retaining || maticians.] The vane ofan instrument called a cross 
the sense. Roscommon. To explain: a low, collo- || staff, being a piece of wood fixed across with a 
ial use. Shakspeuare. square socket upon which it slides. Bailey. 
FRANSLA’TION, trin-sla’-shdn. n. s. [trans/atio, || TRANSPA’RENCY, trans-pa’-rén-sé, n.s. [trans- 
Lat. ; translation, F’r.] Removal ; act of removing. || parence, Fr.] Clearness; diapbaneity; trauslu- 
Harvey. The removal of a bishop to another see.|| cence ; power of transmitting light. Addison. 
Bacon. The act of turning into another language; || TRANSPA/RENT §,_trins-pa’-rént. a. [Fr. 5 trans 
interpretation. Brown. Something made by tran-|| and appareo, Lat.) Pervious to the light; clear ; 
slation; version. Hooker. Tralation; metaphor. || pellucid; diaphanous; translucent; not opaque. 
B. Jonsem. Shakspeare. ; 

"RANSLAT?TIOUS*, trin-sla-tish’-ds. a. [trans- TRANSPA RENTLY®trlins- ‘rent-lé, ad, Clear- 
lutice, Vr.] Translative ; transposed. Colgrave. | ly; so clearly as to be seen through. Whitlock. 
‘Transporied from a foreign land. Evelyn. TRANSPA/RENTNESS*, triins-pd/-rént-nés. nes. 

TRANSLA’TIVE, trin-sli’-tiv. a. [translativus,|| The state or uality of being transparent. Asi. 

Lat.] Taken from others. To TRANSPA’SS , trins-pas’. v.a. 'To pass over, 

"TT RANSLA‘TOR, tran-sli/-tdir. 166, n. s. [transla-|| Gregory. 
teur, old oy bey that turns any thing into another || J’ TRANSPA'SS®, trins-pas’. v.n. To pass by ; to 
language. Swi/?. pass away. Daniel, 9° 








\ 
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TRANSPYVCUOUS, trins-pik/-ti-ds. a. [trans and |) TRANSUBSTANTIA/TION, trin-sib-stdn-shé-W’- 
specio, Lat.) Trausparent ; pervious to the sight.|} shit. .s. [Fr.] A miraculous operation believed 
Milton, in the Romish church, in which the elements of the 

To TRANSPVERCE. trins-péérse’, or triins-pérse’. || eucharist are supposed to be changed into the reat 














See Pierce and Frerce.] ve. a. [transpercer,Fr.] |) body and blood of Christ. Locke. . 
l'o penetrate; to make way through ; to permeate. | ‘TRANSUBSTA‘NTIATOR‘®, trin-sdb-stiin’ -shé-a- 
Raleigh. || tir. #. s. One who maintains the Romish potiou of 
TRA NSPIRABLES, trans-p!’-ra-bl. a. [transpirahle, | transubstantiation. Barrete. 
'r.] Capable of transpiring. Cotgrare. || TRANSUDA’TION, tran-shd-da'-shan, n.s. The 
TRANSPIRATION, trans-pé-ra’-shan, n.s. [Fr.] | act of passing in sweat, or ——— vapour, 
Kaunission in vapour. Brown. | through avy integument, Boyle, 
Zo ‘TRANSPERES, tran-splre’, va. [transpiro, To TRANSU'DE §, tran-side’, [See Futurity] 
Lat. 5 trenspirer, Fr.) ‘To emit in vapour. r,n. [trans aud sudo, Lat.] To pass through in 


70 TRANSPURE, traiesplre’. von. [transpirer, Fr, vapour, Harrey. 

To be emitted by insensible vapour, Woodward.|) To TRANSU’ME 6%, trins-sime’. v.a. [transwmo, 

To escape from secrecy to notice. Ld, Chesterneld.|| Lat.) ‘To take from one thing to another; to con- 
To TRANSPLACE, traus-plise’. v.a. To remove;|! vert one thing inte another. Crasher. 

to pul into a new place, bWiitins. | TRA‘'NSUMP'T’, trdns’-sdmt. n.s. [old Fr. ; tren 
To TRANSPLANT §, trius-plaut’. v.a. [rans and || sempdum, Lat.) Au exemplification or copy of a 

pleuto, Lat.; trensplunter, be} To remove and) record, Lord Herbert. 

plant ta a new place. Roscommon. To remove || TRANSU/MPTION, tran-sdim’-shan. n.s. The act 

audtsetde, Bacon. To remove, Ailton. of taking from one place to another. Seah. 
TRANSPLANTATION, trAns-plan-t4’-shin. n. s.|) TRANSVERSAL, trins-vér’-stl. a. [Fr. ; trans and 

The act of transplanting or removing to another || — versa/is, Lot.) Running crosswise. Hale. 

soil, Suckling, Conveyance from oue to another.'|| TRANSVE/RSALLY, trans-vér'-sdl-lé. ad. In a 

Beker. Removal of mea from ove country to|! — cross direction, Wilkins. 

another. Rateigh. | To TRANSVERSE §, trins-vérse’. va. [transversua, 
TRANSPLA‘NTER, trans-planv-dr. n.s. One that}| Lat.) To change ; to overturn, Leslie. 

transplants. TRANSVERSE, trans-vérse’. a. [transrersus, Lat] 
TRANSPLE/'NDENCY 6°, trins-plén’-dén-st. n. 8. Being in a cross direction. Milton. 

[from trans and splendent.) Supereminent splendour. |'TRANSVE/RSELY, trans-vérse’-l¢. ad. In a cross 











More. ‘| direction, Stillingfleet. 
TRANSPLE/NDENT™, trins-plén’-dént. a. Super- | TRA'NT'ERS, trin’-trz. n.s. Men who carry fish 

eminently splendid. || from the sea-coasts to sell in the inland countries. 
TRANSPLE'NDENTLY®, trins-plén’-dént-lé. ad.|| Bailey. , oe 

Vith supereminent splendour. More. TRAP}, trap. n.s. [cpapp, trepp, -> trope 
To TRANSPORTS, trins-por’, 492. va. [trans|| Fr.5 trappola, Vial.) A surcse wat for thioven or ver~ 


and porto, Lat.; transporter, Fr.) To convey by|| min. Bp. Taylor.” An ambush; a stratagem to 
carriage from place to place. Shak. To carry in- || betray or catch unawares. Spenser. A play at 
to banishment, as a felon. Swift. To senteuce as|| which a ball is driven with a stick, Locke. 
a felon to banishment. To hurry by violence of | To TRAP, wap. r.a. [cpeppan, Sax.] To ensnare; 
passion. Milton. To put into ecstasy; to ravish || © catch by a snare or ambush ; to take by strata- 
with pleasure. Milton. m. Shakspeare. See TRappinc. T'o adorn; to 
TRANSPORT, trans’-pért. 492. n.s. [Fr.] Trans- | decorate. Spenser. 
portation ; carriage ; conveyance. Arbuthnot. A \| To TRAPA'N §*, tra-pin’. r. a. [from trap ; tpep- 
vessel of carriage; particularly a vessel in which | n, Sax.] To lay a trap for; to ensnare. South. 
soldiers are conveyed. Dryden. Rapture ; ecsta-| APA‘N®, tra-piin'. n.s. A cheat; a stratagem; 
sy. South. A felon sentenced to exile. a snare. Sonth, 
TRANSPO'RTANCE, tréus-pdr’-tinse, n, s, Con | TRAPA‘NNER®, tri-pin’-nir. n.s. A deceiver. 
veyance 5 carriage removal, Shakspeare. South, 
TRANSPO'RTANT*, trins-por’-tant. a. Affording || TRAPDO/OR, trip-dére’. n.s. A door opening and 
reat pleasure. More. shutting unexpectedly. Ray. 
TRANSPORTA’TION, _trfns-pér-ti/-shin, x. s.|| To TRAPE, tripe. v. n. [commonly written i 
Couveyance ; carriage. Wotton. Transmission or || traipse.] To run idly and sluttishly about : it is used 
conveyance. Dryden. Banishment for felony. || only of women. 
Lestatick violence of passion. South, TRAPES, trapes. n.s. An idle, slatternly woman. 
TRANS?PO/RTEDLY*, trans-pért’-4d-Ié, ad. Ina)| — Hudihras. 








state of rapture. | TRAPE’ZI1UM, tri-pé’-zhé-am. 7. s. [rpaxégiov. Gr.5 
TRANSPORTEDNESS*, trans-pdrt’-€d-nés, n. s.|| trapese, Fr.] A quadrilateral figure, whose four 

State of ee Bp. Hall. }| sides are not equal, and noue of ils sides parallel. 
TRANSPORTER, wans-pért’-dr. n.s. One that} Woodard. 


transports, Carew. TRAPEZO'ID, tri-pé’-zdid. in. s. [rpari{iow and 
TRANSPO/RTMENTS, trdns-pdrt’-mént. n. s.'|  cidos, Gr. 5 trapesoide, Fr.] An irregular figure 
Transportation or conveyance in ships. Beaumont || whose four sides are not parallel, Dict. 








and Fletcher. TRA/PPINGS, trap’-pingz. 410. n. s. [irom drap, Fr. 
TRANSPO'SAL, trans-pd/-zal. n. s. The act of put- || cloth.] Ornaments appendant to the saddle. Ailton. 
tung things in each other’s place. Sroi/t. | Ornaments ; dress ; embellishments; external, su- 
To TRANSPO'SE §, trans-pdze’. v.a. [éransposer., rficial, and trifling decoration, Shukspeare. ‘ 


Fr. ; transpositum, Lat.] To put each in the place | TRA‘PSTICK, trip’-stik. m.s. [trap aud stick.] A 
of other. Camden. To put outof place; to re-| stick with which boys drive a wooden ball. Sper- 
move. ree Hall. totor, 

TRANSPOSITION, trans-pd-zish’-dn. ns. [Fr.] || TRASH §, trish. n. s. [tros, Icel.; drusen, Germ. 
The act of putting one thing in the place of another. | Any thing worthless; dross; dregs. Shak. 
Instr. for Oratory. The state of being put out of || worthless person. Shak. Matter improper for food, 
one place into another, Woodward. : ‘| frequently eaten by girls in the green sickness. 

TRANSPOSITIONAL*®, trans-pd-zish’in-al. a.| Garth. [Among hunters.) A piece of leather, a 


Relating to transposition, Pexge. ‘| couple, or any other weight fastened round the 
To ‘TRANSSHA’PE, trans-shape’. r.a. To trans- neck of a dog, when his speed is superiour to the 


form; to bring into another shape. Shak, | rest of the pack. The loppings of trees, Carleton. 
T, TRANSUBSTA'NTIATES, trian a To TRASH. trish. Y. ft. To lop; to crop. Warteer- 
ale. "a. [transebstantier, Fr.) To change to anoth- | ton. To ciush; to humble; to trample on in a 
er substance. Donne. carcless manner; to a down. To clog; to 
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encumber; t impede the progress of. Shak- |) vestito, re Dressed in the clothes of another ; 
speare. — ‘| disguised. Bentley. 
To TRASH*, trash v.n. To follow, with bustle, as || TRA/VESTY, trav’-és-t¢. a. [traresti, Fr.] Dressed 
‘if beating down every thing in the way; to tram-|| so as to be made ridiculous ; burlesqued. 
le. The Puritan, wg | TRA‘/VESTY*, trav’-’s-té. n.s. A burlesque per 
A‘SHY, trfish’-é. a. Worthless; vile; useless.|| formance ; a work travestied. Dr. Warton. 
Deyden. To TRA‘VESTY*, triv’-és-té. v.a. To turn into 
TRA ULISM®, traw’-lizm, n.s. [traulizo, Lat.] A'| burlesque and ridicule. Dr. Warton. 
stammering repetition of syllables. Dalgarno. | TRAY, tra. 220. ns. [traeg, Su. Goth. ; trua, Lat.] 
TRAUMA’TICK, traw-mai’-ik. 509. a. [rpavyart-|| shallow wooden vessel. Mo.ron. 
xds.] Vulnerary; useful to wounds, Wiseman. || TRA’ Y TRIP, tra’-trip. n. s. Some game at tables or 
TRAUMA‘TICKS*, traw-mav-iks. n.s, Vulveraries;|| draughts, Shakspeare. : 
medicines good to heal wounds. Chambers. || TREA'CHER* trétsh’-Ar. n. s. [tricheur, 
To TRAVAIL §, trav’-il, 208, r.n. [trarailler, Fr.] | TREA‘CHETOUR, treish’-é-tar. Fr.] A traitor, 
To labour; to toil. Shak. To be in labour; to) TREA/CHOUR, trétsh’-dr. one who be- 
suffer the pains of childbirth, Zsa. xxii. | trays; one who violates his faith or allegiance. 
To TRAVAIL, trav/-ll. v.a. [travegtiare, Ital.) To||  8& . Not used. 4 
aie te = Sc igenaig ee - TR if aon precedes yt a. ragga 
A‘'VAIL, trav-il, n. s. r; toil; fatigue. ious ; guilty of deserting or betraying. - 
Hooker, Labour in childbirth. Bacon. va 2 wid = eer 
TRAVE, trave. ie s. [trarail, Fr.] A wooden || TRE/ACHEROUSLY, trétsh’-¢r-ds-lé. ad. Faith- 
TRAVIS, trav’-is. § frame for shoeing unruly horses.|| _lessly ;_ perfidiously; by treason; by dishonest 
Chaucer. [trabs, Lat.] A beam; a lay of joists ;' spe er Spenser. 
a uraverse. A. Wood. TRE/ACHEROUSNESS, trétsh’-ér-ds-nés. 314, 
Zo TRAVEL §, trav’-il. 99. v.n. To make journeys.|| 7. s. The quality of being treacherous ; perfidious- 
Stak. ‘To pass; to go; to move. S/uk. ‘Tomake|| _ ness. 
journeys of curiosity. Watts. To labour ; to toil. || TRE/ACHERY §, trétsh’-@r-4. 555. n.s. [tricherie 
Hooker. | Fr.; from ériegen, Germ.] Perfidy; breach of 
To TRAVEL, trav’-il. r.a. To pass; to journey}, faith. 2 Kings, ix. 
over. Milton. To force to journey. Spenser. || TRE'ACLE, tr’-kl. 227, 405. ns. [triacle, Fr.; 
TRA‘VEL, trav’-il. x. s. [travai/, Fr.] Journey ; act! — triackle, =| A medicine made up of many in- 
of passing from place to place. Dryden. Journey of = Boyle. Molasses ; the spume of sugar. 
curiosity or instruction. Shak. Labour; toil. Daniel.|! Ellis. 
Labour in childbirth; in this sense rather travail. | To TREAD §, wéd. 234. v.n. pret. trod, trode ; part.* 
Druden.— Travels. Account of occurrences and'| pass. trodden. [trudan, Goth.; tpwedan, Sax.; 
observations of a journey into foreign parts. Brown. |: treden, Dutch.] To set the foot. Shak. ‘To tram- 
TRA‘VELLED*, trail. a. Having made jour-| ple; to set the feet in scorn or malice, Deut. xxiii. 
neys. Wotton. i 
TRA‘VELLER, trav’-il-lur. 406. 2. s. [trarailleur, | 
Fr.] One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. “7 


| ‘To walk with form or state. Milton. ‘To copulate 
as birds, NShakspeere. 

To TREAD, tréd. v. a. To walk on; to feel under 

| the foot. Shak. To press under the foot, Sii/?. 

To beat; to track. Shak. ‘To walk on in a forinal 

or stately manner. Dryden. To crush under foot ; 

to trample in contempt or hatred. Psa/. xliv. To 


One who visits foreign countries. Shakspeare. 
TRA‘/VELTAINTED, trav’-il-tant-éd. a. Harassed ; 
fatigued with travel, Shakspeare. 
TRA VERS, trav'-¢rse. ad. [Fr.] Athwart; across. 





Shakspeare. Obs, J. |, put in action by the feet. Job, xxiv. To love as 
TRA‘/VERSABLE®*, triv/-@r-si-bl. a. Liable to'| _ the male bird the female. Dryden. 

legal objection. Hade. TREAD, tréd, 234. n. s. Footing ; step with the foot. 
TRAVE RSE, tri-vérse’. ad. [a travers, Fr.] Cross-|| Shak. Way; track; path. Shak. The cock’s 


in the egg. 
pro | TRE/ADER, tréd/-fir. n.s. He who treads. Isa. xvi. 
In the folio edition of Johnson, the word traverse, || + 4 : 
ae an adverbora preposition, is accented on the last ] TRE’ADLE, tréd‘-dl. 405,y.s. A part of an SP omni 
syllable, as { have marked it; but in the quarto it isever “iI on which the feet act to put it im motion. Moxon. 
where accented on the first. Mr. Sheridan accents ouly 1 The s of the cock. Brown. . 
the proposition on the last. Dr. Ash says the verb was || TREAGUES®, tréég. n. s, [treuga, Germ. ; triggwo, 
formerly accented on the last; and Buchanan has given || Goth.) A truce. & . Ob. T. 
it so accented: all the rest of our orthoépists accent!) TRE/ASON §, uré’-2n. 103, 227, 170. n. s. [trahison 
the word everywhere on the first; but the distinction || Fr.) An offence committed ayainst the dignity and 
in which | have followed Dr. Johoson’s folio, Lmust}| iyo esty of the Primary is is divided into 
i vtethiubs poids ei ait high treason and petit treason. High treason is an 
a Vici Wlescaieea ane, Lr prop 0 _ against the security = ony anna aban 
+ 4% . : “Aes gaa ry, ’ or of the king’s majesty, Whether by imagination, 
« "The wholr ee views.” Wilton, WW. | word, or deed. Petit treason is when d gpa 
TRA‘VERSE, tri-vérse’. prep. Through crosswise. kills his master, a wife her husband, a secular or 
Milton. | religious man his prelate : both ¢reusons are capital. 
TRAVERSE §. trav’-évse. a. [ransrersus, Lat.;trov-)| Corel. ' 
erse, aa Lying across ; lying athwart. Hayward. | TRE‘ASONABLE, tré¥-zn--bl. ) 0. Having the na- 
TRAVERSE S$, trav’-érse. nos. Any thing laid or | TRE/ASONOUS, tré’-2n-fis, ture or guilt of 
built cross; any thing hung across. Bacon. Rome-| treason. Shak. i 
thing that thwarts, crosses, or obstructs; cross ac-'| TRE'ASONABLENESS*,  tr¥-zn-fi-bl-nés. 7. s. 
cident; thwarting obstacle. Bp. ail. A flexure ; State or quality of being treasonable. Ash. 
a turning. Johnson. mah veg trick. Proceed. || TRE'ASONABLY*, tré’-zn-A-blé. ad. Ina treasen- 
aceinst Garnet, 1606. An indictment traversed ;'| able manner; with a treasonable view, 
a legal objection, TRE’ASURE 6, trézh/-dre. 452. n.s. [tresor, Fr.; 
To TRAVERSE, trav’-Arse, va. [traverser, Fr.]'| thesaurus, Lat.) Wealth hoarded ; riches accumu- 
To cross; to lay athwan. Shak. To cross by wa y! lated. Shakspeure. 
of opposition ; to thwart with obstacles, Wotton.\| To ‘TRE/ASURE, trézh’-tire. v, a. To hoard ; to 
To oppose 5 to cross by an objection: a law term.'| — reposit; to lay up. Rom. ii. 
Druden. To wawiler over; to cross. Milton. To) TR y ASUREHO ISE. wazh’-tre-hddse. n.s. Place 
survey ; to examine thoroughly, Sondth. i where hoarded riches are kept. Hooker. 
To TRAVERSE, triv’-érse. v.n. To use a posture || TRE/ASURER. irézh'-b-rdr. ns. [tresorier, Fr.] 
of opposition in fencing. Shakspeare. One who has care of money; one who has charge ~ 
TRA VESTED $*. wav'-ést-id. a. [travesti. Fr.;tra-|! of wreasure. ian wer 





wise ; athwart. Bacon. 
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TRE/ASURERSHIP, trézh’-d-rar-ship. n. s. Office | 
or dignity of treasurer. Hakewill. 

TRE/ASURESS*, trézh’-t-rés. 2.8. She who has | 
charge of treasure, Dering. 

TREASURY, trézh’-d-re. ns. [tresorerie, Fr.] A 
place in which riches are accumulated. Shak. It 
is used by Shakspeare for treasure. 

To TREAT §, whe. 227. rv. a. [tratter, Pr. 5 tracto, | 
Lar.] To negotiate; to settle. Dryden. [tracto, 
ae To discourse on. ‘To use in any manner, 
good or bad, Spectator, ‘To handle; to manage ; 
to carry on. Dryden. 
pense to the yuest, 

To ‘TREAT, tréie. vin. [traiter, Fr; tpahtian, 


Sax.] ‘To discourse ; to make discussions. Milton, |' 


‘lo peactise negotiation. 2 Mace. xiii. To come 
to terms of accommodation. Sici/t. 


rratuilous entertainments, Prior. 


TREAT, tréve. n. s. An entertainment given. Dryd. |; 


Something given at an entertainment. Dryden. 
TREATABLE, tré'-ta-bl. 405. a. 


Moderate; not violent; tractable. Hooker. 


TRE ATABLY®, tré’-1a-blé, ad, Not with violence ; |) 


maderately. Hooker. 


To entertain without ex- |) 


To make | 


TRE'MBLINGLY, trém’-bling-Ié. ad. So as to shake 


or quiver, Shakspeare. 
TREMENDOUS, tré-mén/-dés. [See Sturex- 
pous.} a. ere Lat.J Dre 3 horrible ; 


' astonishingly terrible. Tatler. 

TREME/NDOUSLY*. tré-mén’-das-lé. ad. Horti- 
bly ; dreadfully. 

TREME/'NDOUSNESS*, tré-mén/-das-nés. 2. «. 
State or quality of being tremendous. Scott. 

/TRE/MOUR, tré’-mir. 514. n. tar Lat.] The 
state of trembling. Harvey. uivering or vibra- 

torv motion, Newton. 

-TRE/MULOUS, trém/-b-lds. 314. a. [tremudus, Lat] 

Trembling ; fearful. Decay of Chr, Piety. Quiv- 

ering 5 vibratory. Fell. 

Nii kote ULOUSLY®*, wém’-d-lds-lé. ad. With trepi- 

dation. 

/'TRE/MULOUSNESS, trém’-ti-lis-nés, n. s. The 
state of quivering. 

‘TREN, trén. n.s, A fish spear, Ainsworth. 





traitable, Fr.)\) To TRENCH, trénsh. v.a. [trancher, Fr.] To cut. 


Shak, To cut or rp into pits or ditches, Evelyn. 
To fortify by earth thrown up, Milton, 
| To TRENCH ®, trénsh. v. xn, Toencroach. Bp. Hall. 


TREATER®, tr’ -tar. ns. One who discourses. || TRENCH, trénsh. a. s. [tranche, Fr.] A pit or ditch. 


Wotton. One who gives an entertainment. 


TREATISE, tre'-tiz. 140, 227. 2. s. [tractatus, Lat.] |) 


Discourse ; written tractate. Dryden. 

TREATISER®, tre’-té-zir, n, s. One who writes a 
treatise. Feutley, Ob. T. 

TREATMENT, tréte’-mént. n.s. [traitment, Fr.] 

Usage ; manner of using, good or bad. Addison. 
Entertanmment. Drysden. 
RE‘ATY, tré/aé. 227. n. s. [traité, Fr.] Negotia- 
tion; act of treating. Spenser. A compact of ac- 
commodation relating to publick affairs. Bacon. 
[for entrenty.| gy par ag petition ; solicitation. 
Stak. Treatise. Homily against Rebellion, 

TREBLE §, tréb/-bl. 405. a. ee Fr. ; triplus, 

e. 


triplex, Lat.] Threefold ; ti Milton. Sharp j, 
of sound: a musical term. Bucon. 
To TREBLE, wéb’-bl. v. a. To multiply by three ; |) 


to niake thrice as much, Spenser. 


To TREBLE, wev’-bl. vn, To become threefold. | 


Swift. 

TRE BLES, tréb’-bl. n.s. The highest or acutest 
part in musick ; the smallest of a ring of bells; a 
sharp sound. Sucort. 


TRE/'ULENESS, tréb’-bl-nés. 2. s. The state of be- | 


ing treble. Baron. 


TRE BLY, wal'-bid, ad, Thrice told; in threcfold || 


number or quantity. Dryden. 

TREE 6, wee. n. s. [trin, M. Goth. ; trie, Icel. 5 tree, 
Dan.) A large vegetable, rising with one woody 
stem, toa considerable height. Mi/ler. Wood, 
simply. Wirlive. Any thing branched out. Dryd. 

TREE Germander. n.s. A plant. 

TREE of Life. n.s. An evergreen: the wood is 
esteemed by turners. Miller. 

TREE Primrose. n. s, A plant. 

TREEN, tréén. old plur. of tree. B. Jonson. 

TREEN, tréén. a. [cpeopen, Sax.] Wooden ; made 


| 
' 
' 
of wood. Camden. 


| Dryden. Tarth thrown up to defend soldiers in 


their approach to a town, or to guard acamp. Shak. 


‘TRE/NCHAND®, trén’-shand, fw [trenchant, Fr.] 
TRE/NCHANT, trén’-shant. Cutting ; sharp. 
Spenser. 


TRE/NCHER, trén’-shar. 98. r. s. [trenchoir, Fr.] A 
iece of wood on which meat is cut at table, Shut. 
ate table. Shak. Food; pleasures of the table. 
Sout! 

TRE/NCHERFLY, trén’-shar-fil. x. s. [trencher and 
fu.) One that haunts tables ; a parasite. L’ Estrange. 

‘TRE’ NCHERFRIEND®, tén/-shdr-frénd. ns. A 

| parasite ; a trenchermate. Shakspeare. 

T E/NCHERMAN, trén’-shdr-man. 88. ns. A 

; cook. Sidney. A feeder; an eater. Shakspeare. 

TRE/NCHERMATE, tréu’-shir-mate. n. s. A table 

companion ; a parasite, Hooker. 

To TREND, trénd, vr. n. To tend; to lie in any par- 

ticular direction: it seems a corruption of ¢end. 

Cook and King. 

TRE/NDING*®, trénd’-lng. n. s. A particular direc- 
tion. Dryden. 

/_TRE/NDLE, trén'-dl. 405. n.s. [cpendel, Sax.] 
Any thing turned round. 

TRE NTALS, tréw’-tals. n. s. sop Fr.) Trentals 

or triginta/s were a number of masses, to the tale 

| of thirty, said on the same account, according to a 

__ certain order instituted by Saint Gregory. Aylife. 

| TREPA‘N§, leg op n.s.[Fr.; from rourdée, et 

| An instrument by which chirurgeons cut out roum 
| pieces of the skull. A snare ja stratagem hy which 
any one is ensnared. Roscommon. 

70 'TREPA‘N, weé-pin’. v. a. [trepaner, Fr.] To per- 
forate with the trepan. Wiseman. ‘To caich ; w 
ensnare. Hudibras. 

TREPHINE, tré-fine’. n.s. A small trepan ; a smal)- 
er instrument of perforation managed by one hand. 
Wiseman. 


‘ 


TREFOIL, wé/-f6i). n. &. [trifolium, Lat.] A plant. | TREPIDA’TION, trép-é-da/-shin. 1. s. [trepidatio, 


Miller. | 
TREUILLAGE, tri'-idje. n.s. [Fr.] A contexture || 
of pales to support espaliers, making a distinct || 
enclosure of any part of a garden. T'revon.x. 
TRELLIS, twéi'-tis. nos. (Fr.} A structure of iron, |: 
wood, or osier, the parts crossing each other like a | 
lattice. Gray. 
TRE'LLISED*, wél-llst. a. Having trellises. Sir |) 
T. Herbert, 
To TREMBLE 4, trém/-bl. 405. v. n. [trembler, Fr. ; 
tremo, Lat.] To shake as with fear or cold 5 to shiv- |) 
er; to 
totter. 
Bacon. 
TRE’ MBLER®, teém’-blar. x. s. One who trembles. | 


Hammond. 


ilton. To quaver; to shake as a sound, |) 


TRE/SPASS, trés’-pas. n. 8 


Lat.] The state of trembling or quivering. Bacon. 
State of terrour., Wotton, 

To TRESPASS §, trés’-pas. v. n. [¢ ser, Fr] 
T'o transgress ; to offend. Lev, xxvi. Fo enter ub- 
lawfully on another’s ground. Prior. 

Fr.] ‘Trans- 
entrance on 


. [trespas, 
gression; offence. Shak, sieht 


another’s ground, 


| TRE’SPASSER, trés/-pds-sir. n. s, An offender ; a 


transgressor. Quarles. One who enters unlawtul- 
ly on another’s ground, Walton, 


— to shudder. Shak. To quiver; to |) TRESS $, ts. n. s. (tresse, Fr.; treecia, Ital.] A tock; 
4 


a curl of hair; a gathering of hair. Chaucer. 


/TRE’SSED, ués'-séd. 104, 366.a, Knotted; curled ; 


having the hair ina tress; having tresses. Spevser-. 


TRE-SSEL*®. See Trestve. 


TRE MBLING*, trém’-bling. ».s. Tremour. Clar- || TRE/SSURE*, trésh’-shdre. n.s. [In heraldry.) A 


kind of border. Warton. 
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' TRE'STLE, trés/-sl. 472. ns. [trestean, rie The 
frame of a table; a movable torm by which any | 
thing is supported 5 a three-legged stool. May. 
TRET, wét. nu. s. {probably from tritus, Lat.] An, 
allowanve made by merchants to retailers, which 
is four pounds in every hundred weight, aud four 
ads for waste or refuse of a commodity. Bailey. 

TRE THINGS, we!-tiingz. n.s. [trethingi, low Lat. ; 
from fret, Welsh.] Taxes; imposts. 

TRE'VET, trév’-it. 99. n. s. [cpreperc, Sax.; tre- 
pied, ie Any thing that stands on three legs : as 
a stool, 

TREY, tra, x. s. [tres, Lat.; trois, Fr.] A three at 
cards. Shakspeare. 

TRIUABLE, ul -A-bI, 405. u. [from try.] Possible to be 
experimented ; capable of trial. Boyle. Such as 
may be judicially examined, Aylife. 

TRVAD, wi'-ad. 88. a. s. [trias, Lat. ; triade, Fr.) |) 
Three united. More. i 

TRUVAL, trl’-Al. 88. n. 8. [from try.] Test ; examina- | 
tion. Shak. Experiment; act of examining by |! 
experience, Bucon. Experience ; experimental | 
knowledge. Heb. xi. Judicial examination. Cowel. | 
Tempiation ; test of virtue. Milton. State of be-| 
ing tried. Shakspeare. 

TRIA‘LITY*, trl-Al’-¢-12. n. s. Three united ; state | 
of being three. Wharton. | 

TRYVALOGUEf, trl’-A-ldg. 519. 2. s. A colloquy of || 
three persons. 

TRIANGLE §, trl/-ing-gl. 405. n.s. (Fr. 5 triungu- 
lum, Lat.) _A figure of three angles. Locke. | 

TRI ANGLED®, tri’-Ang-gld.a. Having three angles. || 
Bulloka-. j 

TRIA‘NGULAR, wl-Ang’-gi-lar. a. [triungularis, 
Lat.] Having three angles. Spenser. 

TRIA'NGUULARLY®, tri-dng’-gi-lir-8. ad. Afier 

the form of a triangle. Hurris. . 

TRIARIAN®, tri-a’-ré-dn, a. [viarii, Lat.J 
Bing the third post or place. Cowley. Ob. 

TRILE S$. tribe. x. s. [tritus, Lat.] A distinct body 
of the people as divided by family or. fortune, or 
any other characteristick. B. Jonson. It is often | 
used in contempt. Roscommon. 

To TRIBE*, wibe. vr. a. ‘To divide into tribes or || 
classes. Bp. Nicolson, 
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TRUBLET, trib/-lé. 
TRIUBOULET, trib’-dd-181. 


rn 8 ldsmith’s | 


_ Secution 3 distress; vexation; disturbance of life. | 
Hooker. 
TRIBUNAL, trl-bil’-vil, 119.7. s, [Lat. and Fr.] The 
seat of ajudge. Shak, A court of justice. Milton. 
TRIBUNE, wib/-dne. n. s. [tribunus, Lat.] An offi- 





i| 





tool for ma ing rings. || 
Ainswort'. 
TRIBULA‘TION, trib-i-la’-shain. n. s. [Fr.] Per- 





' 





ed effect. Shak. A practice; a manner; a habit; 
as, He has a trick of winking with his eyes, Shak. 
A number of cards laid regularly up in play : as, a 
trick of cards. [trica, low Lat.] A plait or knot of 
hair, B. Jonson. 

To TRICK, wik. v, a, [tricher, Fr.; triegen, Germ.] 
To cheat; to impose on; to detraud. B. Jonscn. 
To dress; to decorate; to adorn; properly to 
knot. Drayton. To perform with a light touch ; 
to delineate or draw, properly only with pea and 
ink. [érycka, Swed.] lt is a term of heraldry : as, 
to trick arms, B, Jurison. 

To TRICK, trik. v. n. To live by fraud. Dryden, 

TRICKER, trik’-dr, 98. n. s. [ofien written Gigger. 
The catch which, being pulled, disengages the cock 
of the gun, that it may give fire. Boy/e. 

TRI'CKERY*, trik’-dr-é. n. s. Act of dressing up; 
artifice. Dr. Parr, 

TRIVCKING, trik’-ing. 410. n. s. Dress ; ornament. 
Shukspeare. 

TRI'CKISH, trik’-ish. a. Knavisbly artful ; fraudu- 
lently cunning ; mischievously subie. Atterbury. 
To TRICKLE 4, trik’-kl. 405. v. x. [of uncertain ety- 
inology.}] ‘To fall in drops; to mil in a slender 

stream. Spenser. 

TRICKMENT®, trik/-mént. x. s. Decoration. Beau- 
mon and Fitcher. 

TRICKSTER®, wik’-star, n. s, One who practises 
tricks. Rolunson. 

TRICKSY, wik/-sé. 438. a. [from trick.] Pretty; 
dainty ; neat; brisk; lively; merry. Shaks ’ 
TRICKTRACK®, trik/4rak. n. s. [trictrac, Fr.) A 

ame at tables. Menwirs of P. H. Bruce. 

TRICO/RPORAL, ti-kér-pd-ral. 119. a. [tricor- 
ety Lat.) Having three bodies. 

TRIDE, trie. a. ti'r.] Among hunters: short and 
ready. Bailey. 

TRIDENT §, ivi'-dént. 503, n. s. (Fr. 5 tridens, Lat.J 
A three forked tre of Neptune. 

TRIDENT, trh-déat. 544. a. Having three 

TRIDE/NTED®, hddat'-Bd. ¢ teeth. Quarles. 

TRIDING, ul'-ding. n. s. [cpiSimye, Sax.; rather 
trithiag.| The third part of a county or shire, This 
division is only used in Yorkshire, where it is cor- 
rupted into riding. 

TRUDUAN, wid’-jd-an. 293, 376. a. [tridim, Lat.] 
Lasting three days. Happening every third day. 

TRIENNIAL, trl-@u’-yal. 113, 119.4. [triennis, Lat. ; 
triennal, Fr.) Lasting three years, fowell. Hap- 

ening every third year. Warton. 

VER, trl’-dr. 98. n. s. Ove who tries experimen). 

ally. Boyle. One who examines judicially. Hale. 

Test; one who brings to the test, S/haks) rare, 

RIETE/RICAL*, trl--tér/-¢-kal. a. [trietericus, 


z 


cer of Rome chosen by the people. Shak. The || _Lat.] Triennial; kept oo Aap year. Gregory 
commander of a Roman legion. | ToT 'FALLOW, trl-fal-Id, v. a. [tres, Lat.; and 

TRIUBUNESHIP*, trib’-dine-ship. n. s. The office Fouts, Sax.] To plough land the third time Le- 
of a tribune, Addison sowing. Mortimer. 


TRIBUNI'TIAL, trib-t-ulsh’-Al. 
TRIBUNITIOUS, trib-d-nish’-ds. § Lat.) Suiting 
a tribune; relating to a tribune. on. 
TRIBUTARY, trib’-b-ta-réd. a. [triladaire, Fr.; tri- 
butarius, Lat.) Paying tribute as an ackoowledge- 
ment of submission to a master. r. Subject; 
subordinate. Milton. Paid in tribute. Concannen. 
TRIBUTARY, trif’-d-ta-ré. n. 8. Que who pays a 
stated sum in acknowledgement of subjection. 


Dent. xx. 

TRIBUTES, trib/ate. n. s. [tribut, Fr. ; tributum, 
Lat.] Payment made in acknowledgement of sub- 
jection ; subjection, St. Matt. xvii. 

o TRI'BUTE®, rib/-te. v. a. To pay as tribute. | 
Whitlock. 

TRICE, trise. n. s. [perhaps from thrice.] A short 
time; an instant; a stroke. Spenser. 

TRICHO'TOMY, trl-kdt!-16-mé. 518, 519, 353. n. 5. 


a Ys oropiw.| Division into three parts. Hartlih, 
ICK. trik. n.s. [triche, old Fr.; treek, Dutch, 


a. [tribunitius, 


TRIFID. uf¥-fid. 119. a. Among botanists : cut or 
divided into three parts. Bailey. 

TRIFISTULARY, tri-fis‘-tshd-ld-ré, a. [tres and 

stile, Lat.] Having three pipes. Brown. 

o TRI'FLE§, trl fh 405. wn. [ira foten, Dutch.} 
To act or talk without weight or dignity ; to act 
with levity ; to talk with folly. Hooker. To mock ; 
to play the fool. Shak. To indulge light amuse- 
ment; as, He trifled all his time. Law. To be of 
no importance, Spenser. 

To TRIFLE, wl-f. v.a. To make of no importanee. 
Shakspeare. 


| TRUFLE, tri-tl. 405. n.s. A thing of no moment. 


Shakspeare. 
TRVFLER, tl’-fl-dr. nv. s. [trifelaar, Dutch.) One 
who acts with levity; one that talks with folly. Bacon. 
TRIFLING, ti’-fl-ing. 410. a. Wanting worth 5 un- 
important ; wanting weight. Kogers, ; 
TRIFLINGLY, tl’-fl-ing-lé. ad. Without weight; 
without dignity ; without importance. Locke. 


“ur 


‘from triegen, pee A sly fraud. Raleigh. A || TRYFLINGNESS*, iin, cg n. s. Lightness ; 
T. ; 


a ri = A bear op = 
Shak. _ A juggle; an antick; any thing done to 
“cheat jocosely, or to re P, 


rior, Ap upexpect- || 


B 


ort erp vanity. By. Parke ; 
TRIFOLIATE, iri-f6/-lé-Ate. a. [tres and /folium, 


Lat.) Having three leaves. Harte 
HS 
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TRIFOLY*, wif’-lé. n. s. Sweet trefoil. Mason. || TRI MLY, wim’-le. ad. Nicely; neatly. Spenser. 
TRIFORM, trl-frm. a. [triformis, Lat.} Having a || TRI'MMER, trinY-miar. 98, n. s, One who changes 
triple shape, Milton. sides to balance parties; a turncoat. Swif/l. A 
To TRIG§*, tig. v.a. [cpry, Sax.) To fill; to) iece of wood inserted. Moxon. 
stuff. More. TRIMMING, trim’-ming. 410. n. s, Ornamental ap- 
To TRIG*, trig. v.a. [trega, Goth.] To stop a wheel ; ndages to a coat or gown. Garth. 
to catch a | so as to prevent it from going TRIMNESS, trim’-nés. n. s. Neatness; petty ele- 
backward or forward. Bailey. ance of dress. Sherwood. 
TRIG*, wig. a. Full. Trim; neat. TRUNAL, trl’-ndl. 88. a. [trinus, Lat.) Threefold. 
TRIGAMY®, trig’-A-mé, ns. [rpcis and ydyos.]|| Spenser. 
State of being married three times ; state of having || TRVNDLE*, trin’-dl. 2. s. See TRUNDLE. 
three husbands or wives at one tine. Sir 7’. Herb.|| TRINE$, trine. mn. s. [trine, Fr.; trims, Lat.] An 
TRIGGER, wig’-gar. 98. n. s. [teigue, Fr. See || aspect of planets placed in three angles of a trigon, 
Tricker.] A catch to hold the w on steep || in which they are > by astrologers to be 
ton. 


nd. The catch that, bei lled, looses the || eminently benign. Mi 
cack of the gun. Locke. Lene ™ ‘eg 


TRINE®*, trine. a. Threefold; thrice repeatea. 
TRIGUNTALS, wi-jin'-tilz. 119. nm. s. [triginta W heatley. 
<Lat.] Trentals or trigintuls were a number of || To TRINE, trine. v. a. To put in a trine aspect. 


masses, to the tale of thirty, instituted by Saiut Dryden. 
Gregory. Ayliffe. TRINITA’RIAN®, trin-é-14/-ré-fin. n. s. [from Trin- 
TRIGLYPH, wl-glif. 119. n. s. [rpeis and yAvgs, || ity.] A believer of the Trinity. Swift, One of a 
Gr. ; triglyphe, Fr.) [In cigar meen A member monastick order, instituted in honour of the Trinity. 
of the frieze of the Dorick order set directly over!| TRINITY 4, trin’-¢4é. mn. s. [trinitas, Lat. ; trimilé, 
every pillar, and in certain spaces in the interco-|| Fr.] The incomprehensible union of the three per- 
sons in the Godhead. Locke. 


lumniations. Wotton. 
TRI'GON §, tl-gdn. n. 8, [rolywvov, Gr. 3 trigon,'| TRINKET §, tring’-kit. 99. n.s. [perhaps from the 
; | low Lat. trinquetum.] Toys; ornaments of dress; 


Fr.) A triangle: a term in astrology. Harington. 
TRIGONAL, trig’-d-nal. a. Triangular; having || superfluities of decoration. Sidney. ‘Things of no 
at value; tackle; tools. T'usser. 


three corners. Woodward. { 
pay KET*, tring’-kit. v.n. To give trinkets. 
h 


27 I have made the first syllable of this word short, as I 
am convinced it is agreeable to the genius of English é . 
Pronunciation to shorten every antepenultimate vowel || TRINO’ MIAL+*, tri-nd/-mé-al. a. [tres and no- 
except u, when not followed by a diphthong. 535. This TRINO/MINAL?, tri-ném’-¢-nal. t men, Lat.) {Io 
matbematicks.] Consisting of three parts or mo- 
nomes. 


is evident in tripartite, triplicate, and a thousand 
other words, notwithstanding the specifick meaning 
TRI/O*, trl’-d. n. s. A piece of musick of three prin- 
[triobolaris, 


of the first syllable, which, in words of two syllables 
when the aecent is on the first, and in polysyllablos Ante 
ir or reciting parts. Mus. Dict 
O/BOLAR, tri-4b/4-lar. a. 
TRIO BOLARY*, tri-db/4-lar-4. Lat] Vue; 
mean; worthless. Howell 


when the accent is on the second, ought, according to 
To TRIP §, tip. v. a. [treper, Fr.; trippen, Dutch.} 


ig” have the i long. See Principles, No. 530, 
TRIGONOME’TRICAL, trig’-}-nd-mét’-tré-kal. a. 
To supplant; to throw by ge | the feet from 
the ground by a suddeu motion. Shak. To strike 


from under the body. Shak. ‘To catch ; to detect. 


<1 

To TRIP, trip. v. n. To fall by losing the hold of the 
feet. To fail; to err; to be deficient. Hooter. 
To stumble ; to titubate. Locke. To run lighuy. 
Shak. ‘To take a short voyage. 

TRIP, trip. n. s. A stroke or catch by which the 
wrestler supplants his antagonist. Shak, A stum- 
ble by which the foothold is lost. A failure; 4 
mist e. Dryden. A short voyage or journey 


Pope. 
TRIP*, trip. n.s. [thyrpa, Icel.] A flock or berd of 
is. Bullokar. <A trip of sheep, i. e. few sheep. 


Y. 
TRIPARTITE §, trip’-par-the. 155. [See Trico- 
NAL and BipartiteE.] a. [tripartite, Fr.; triparti- 
tus, Lat.) Divided into three parts ; having three 











Pertaiuing to trigonometry. 
TRIGONOME’TRICALLY®, trig’-6-nd-mét’-tré- 
kal-lé. ud. According to the rules of trigonometry. 


Whiston. 

TRIGONOMETRY 6, trig’-d-ndm’-4-tré. n. s. [rpl- 
ywvos and uerpov.] The art of measuring triangles, 
or of calculating the sides of any triangle sought, 
and this is plain or spherical. Harris. 

‘TRILATERAL, trl-lav’-@r-4l. 119. a. [tres and /a- 
tus, Lat.] Having three sides. 

TRILI'TERALS*, trl-liv'-€r-Al. a. [tres and litera, 

TTR, Consisting of three letters. Biblioth. Bibl. 

TRILL §, will. a. s. [tril/o, ltal., from drilla, Su. 
Goth.] Quaver ; tremulousness of musick. Tatler. 

To TRILL, will. r.a. [drilla, tralia, 8a. Goth.] To 
utter quavering. T'homson. To shake. Mo- 

ralit if Lusty Juventus. 

To TRI L, trill, v. n. [trilla, Swed.] To trickle; to 
fall in drops or slender streams. Chaucer. ‘To play 
in tremulous vibrations of sound. Dryden. 

TRELLION, tril’-ydn. 113. 2. s, A million of millions 
of millions ; a million twice multiplied by a million. 


Locke. 

TRILU/MINAR, trl-ld/-min-fr, 2 119. a. [érilumin- 

TRILU’MINOUS, trl-ld/-min-us. § aris, Lat.] Hav- 
ing three lights. Dict. 

TRIM6§, trim. a. [Secpymmed, Sax.] Nice; snug ; 
dressed up. Tusser. 

"PRIM, trim. n.s. Dress; gear; ornaments. Shak. 
Trimming. Sir T’. Herbert. A word of slight con- 


tempt, 

To TRIM, trim. v. a. ny aen, Sax.] To fit out. 
Shak, To dress; to ate. Baron. To shave; 
to clip, 2 Sum. xix. To make neat; to adjust. 
Shuk. To balance a vessel. Spectutor. To lose 
in fluctuating between two parties. Dryden. 

To TRIM, trim. v.n. To balance; to fluctuate be- 
tween two parties. South. 

TRI METER®, trim’-¢-iér, [See Tricorxat.] a. 
[rpcperpos, Cir.; trimetre, Fr.] Consisting of three | 
poeucal measures, forming an iambick of six feet. | 
Roscommon. | 


Shaks , 
TRIPARTI'TION?®, trip-par-tish’-dn. n. s. A divisioa 
into three parts. Ash. 


Span.}] The intestines ; the guts. .> his used 

in ~ language for the heman belly. 

TRIPEDAL, trip’-¢-dal, [See Tricoxav.] a. [tret 
and pes, Lat.) Having three feet. 

TRIPE’/RSONAL*, trl-pér’-sn-Al. a. [tres, Lat} 
and aera Consisting of three persons. Afilies, 

TRIPE‘TALOUS, ti-pév’-A-lds. 119. @. [rps and 
abo Having a flower consisting of threé 

aves, 

TRI'PHTHONG, trip’-thing. 413. [See OpntTHat- 
mick and TRAGEDIAN.] n.8. [rpcis and ¢@oyv?| 
A coalition of three vowels to form one sound : a, 


eau, eye. 

TRIPLES, trip’-pl. 405. a. [triple, Fr.; tripler, 
triplus, Lat.] Threefold ; consisting of 1 con 
joined. Shak. Treble; three umes repeated. Bur 
nel, 
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TRIPE, trlpe. n. s. {tripe, Fr. ; trippa, Ital. and | 


correspondent copies; relating to three partes. — 
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To TRIPLE, trip’-pl. vr. a. To treble; to make || TRI'TELY®, trite’-Ié. ad. Ina trite or common way. 
thrice as much, or as many. Hooker, To make || TRI'TEN ESS, trlte’-nés. n. s. Staleness; common- 
- threefold. ness. Wrangham, 
TRIPLET, trip’-lh. 99. n.s. Three of a kind. Swift. || TRI’THEISM, trl’-thé-izm. n. s. tritheisme, Fr. ; 
Three verses rhyming together. Pope. rocis and @cds, Gr.] The opinion which holds three 
TRIPLICATE, trip’-lé-kate, a. [tripler, Lat.] distinct Gods. Bp. Bull, 
Made thrice as much. T'riplicate ratio, in geom- || TRI'THEIST®, tr¥-thé-Ist. n.s. One who maintains 
etry, is the ratio of cubes to each other; which!) tritheism. Nelson. 
ouglit to be distinguished from triple. Harris. TRITHEVSTICK®, trl-thé-Is‘-thk. a, Relating to 
TRIPLICA’TION, trip-lé-ka’-shin. n. s. The act tritheism. South. 
of trebling or adding three together. Glanville, /TRYTHING*, wl -thing. n. s. [cpidiuwa, Sax. 
TRIPLICITY, tri-plis’-4-18. 17. s. [tiplicite, Fr. ; ||. whence triding, riding ; which see.] The trithing 
from triplex, Lat.} Trrebleness; state of being:|| contains three or four hundreds, or the third part 
threefold. Bacon. : of a shire or province, Cowel. 
TRI/PMADAM, trip’-mid-am. n. s. An herb. Mor- || TRVTICAL®, trit’-&-kal. a. [tritus, Lat.] Trite; 
timer, | common; worn out. Warton. 
TRIPOD, tr-pdd, or trip’-td. 544. n. s. [tripus, | TRUTICALNESS*, trit’-d-kal-nés. n.s. Triteness. 
Lat.) A seat with three feet, such as that from | Arbuthnot. 
which the priestess of Apollo delivered oracles. || TRI’/TURABLE, trit’-tshd-r-bl. a. [trituratle, Fr.j 
Dryden. Possible to be rg or comminuted., Brown. 
> The first mode of pronouncing this word is that || Zo TRI’TURATE$*, trit’-tshd-rdte. v.a. trituro, 
which is adopted by Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Bailey, Lat.) To thresh ; to pound. Cockeram. Ob. T'. 
Buchanan, and Perry ; and the second, by Dr. Ash, Me. |! TRITURA/TION, trit-tshd-rd’-shdn. n. ». [Fr.} Re- 
Nares, Mr. Scott, Entick, and Fry. Ido not hesitate || duction of any substances to powder upan a stone 
to pronounce the former the most agreeable to English with a muller, as colours are nd; it is also 
analogy; not only because the prefixes bi and. tri, lled lerivatios B es 
when no other law forbids, ought to be made as distinct na ay — a 7 116 ; 
Bs possible. but because all words of two syllables, with || !RKUMPH §, trl’-Gmf. 116. n. 8. [triumphus, Lat. ; 
thé accent on the first, and having ono consonant be- triomphe, Fr.] Sg with which a victory is pub- 
tween two vowels, ought, if custom does not absolutely || lickly celebrated. . State of being victori- 
forbid, to have the vowel in the first syllable long. This || ous, Milton. Victor 3 conquest. Shak. Joy for 
is the genuiue English analogy: the mode in which we suecess. Milton. of Ma exhibition of masks ; 


ronounce al! Latin words of this form, let the quantity , . ; 
what it will, 544; and the mode ia which we should || tel bri Eucon. A conquering card, now 


have pronounced all English words of this form, if an 2! . ice 
affectation of latinity had not often prevented us. For || To TRVUMPA, tr¥’-umf. v. n. [triumpho, Lat. ; tri- 


the same reason, therefore, that we pronounce biped, || omplier, Fr.].. To celebrate a victory with pomp, 
trigon, and trident, with the i long, we ought to adopt | to rejoice for victory. Job, xx. To obtain victory. 
the first pronunciation of the word. in question, and not Knolles, 'To.insult upon an advantage gained. 
the second.—See Drama. W. Shakspeare.- 


TRI'POLY, trip’-pd-lé. n.s, [perhaps from the place Ky This verb, says Mr. Nares, was, even till Dryden's 








whence it is bronght.] A sharp cutting sand. New- time, pronounced with the accent cither on the first or 

ton, , Jast syllable. Accenting the last was according to 
TRIPOS, tri’-pbs. n.s. A tripod. See TRipop. the general rule.—See Principles, No. 503,(n.) But 
aaierer: : itis Leng as Mr. career Weare pat aniaad summated 
he , : t rat, notwithstanding the analo ve re- 
eererna ty we 98. : é: ri yt seated, and the poneeat propensity to ov a disayl- 

Milton, ™ ‘ "6° oan . : lable noun and verb a different acceatuation. 492. ° 
TRIPPING, telp-ping. n. s. Light dance. Milton. |-To TRIUMPH, tr¥-dmf. v. a. To triumph over; 
TRI'PPINGLY, wipplug-id. ad. With agility ; |__,t0 subdue. B. Jonson 


with swift motion. ; TRIU/MPHAL, tr-dmf-AL 88. a. [triomphal, Fr. ; 
TRIPTOTE, trip’-tdte. xn. s. (triptoton, Lat.) A|| triumphalis, Lat.) Used in celebrating victory. 
noun used but in three cases. Clarke. acon. 
TRIPU’DIARY, wl-pi/-dé-4-ré. a. (tripudium, Lat.) || TRIU/MPHAL, trl-dmf-Al. n. ¢.° [triumphalia, Lat.) 
Performed by dancing. Broven. A token of victory. Milton. Ob. J. 
To TRIPU'DIATE §*, trl-pd’-dé-Ate. v. n. [tripa- || TRIU’MPHANT, trl-dmf-ant. a. [trivmphans, Lat.; 
dio, € To dance. Cockeram. Ob. T. triomphant, Fr.] Celebrating a victory. South. 
TRIPUDIA‘TION, wl-pi-dé-d’-shdn. n. s. Act of || Rejoicing as for victory. Milton. Victorious; 
dancing. aced with conquest, Perkins. ; 
TRIRE'ME, tr¥-réme. n.s. [triremis, Lat.] A gal- || TRIUMPHANTLY, trl-Gmf-dnt-lé. ad. In a tri- 
ley with three benches of oars on a side. © - umphant manner in token of victory ; aged as 
TRISA'GION*. n. s. Fold Fr.; rocts_and dyis,|| for victory. Shak. Victoriously ; with ‘success. 
‘ Or articular kind of hymn, Bp. Bull, Shak. With insolent exultation. South. ; 
TRI ‘OTION, tri-sék’-shan. n. «. fires and sectio, || TRIU/MPHER, trl-dm-fér. 98. x. s. One who tri- 


Lat.) Division into three equal parts : the trisee- || _umphs. Sp! abe — 

tion of an angle is one of the desiderata of geom- || TRIU’MVIRATE, trl-dm/-vé-rit. oe 8, [triumvira- 

etry. TRIU'MVIRI, trl-dm/’-vé-rl. tus or trium- 
TRIST §*, trist. a. [tristis, Lat.] Sad; gloomy. || iri, Lat.) A coalition or concurrence of three 


air fax. ee men. x 
FUL, trist’-ff. a. [tristis, Lat.] Sad; mel- || TRI'UNE, trl-dne’. a. [tres and unus, Lat.) At once 
aed — ; whal. Shakspeure. three and one. Burnet. - ; ; 
To TRISTYTIATES, rs-ish’-2-hte rr. a. (teistitia, | TRYUNITY®. trlyd/-né-td, m.s. State of being tri- 
Lat.) To make sad or sorrowful. Feltham. Ob. T.|| une; the Trinity. More. ° — 
TRISU'LC, trk-silk. [See Tripop.] n. s. {trisul-|| TRYVANT*. n.'s. A truant. Burton. 
cus, Lat.] A thing of three points. Brown. TRI'VET, triv’-tt. 99. 2.s. Bee Trevet. Any 
TRISU'LCATE®. tri-sAl’-kate. a. Having three|| thing su ed by three feet. Chapman. — 
ints or forks. Old Bullad of St. George for Eng- || TRYVIAL§, triv’-yal. 113. a. [Fr.; trivialis, Lat. 
i Vile; worthless ; vulgar; such as may be pick 
TRISYLLA’BICAL, tris’-si!-lAb/-¢-kAl. 533, a. Con- || up in the highway. Roscommon. Light; trifling ; 
sisting of three syllables. __ ubimportant ; inconsiderable.. Fell. 
TRISY’ LLABLE§, tris’-sil-l4-bl. 535. n. s. [trisylla- || TRV ALLY, triv’-yal-4. ad. Commonly ; vulgar- 
ba, Lat.] A word consisting of three syllables. ly. Bucon. Lightly; inconsiderably. T'atler. 
TRITE$, trhe. a. [tritus, Lat.] Worn out; stale ;/| TR’ VIALNESS, triv‘-yal-nés, n. s. Commonness ; 
common; not new. Brown. vulgarity. Lightness AS ee 


TRO : TRO 
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To TROAT, trdie. ». a. [With hunters.) To ery as|} which the north has the tropick of Cancer, and the 


a buck does at rutting time, Dict. || south the tropick of Capricoru. Wadler. 
TROCAR, tré’-kar, n.s. [corrupted from trois quart, | TRO/PIST*, wd/-pist. x. s, [tropiste, Fr.] One who 
. is Sb chirurgical iustrument. Sharp. deals in tropes : a name also given to a sect winch 


HAICAL, trd-ka -¢-kAl, 353. 1. 'trochatque,|| pretended to explain the Scriptures altogether by 

TROCHA‘ICK®, trd-ka’-ik. Fr. ; trocha- || __ tropes and figures. 
icus, Lat.| Consisting of trochees. Dr. Wurton. || TROPOLO/GICAL, trbp-pd-lddje’-6-kAl. a. Varied 

TROCHA‘ICK®, tro-ka’-ik. n.s. A trochaical verse.'| by tropes ; changed from the original import of the 
De. Warton. words, Burton, 

TROCHA'NTERS, tré-kin’-tdrz. n. s. [rooyav- |) TROPO/LOGY, tré-pdl'-6-j¢. n. 8. [rpdxcs and 4 
riocs.] ‘I'wo processes of the thigh-bone, called | —yos.] A rhetorical mode of speech including tropes. 
rotator major and minor, in which the tendons of || or a change of some word from the original mean 
many muscles terminate. Dict. ‘| _ ing, Brown. . 

TROCHEE 4, trd’-ké. 353. n. 8. [trochceus, Lat. ;| TROSSERS, trds’-siirz. n.s. [trousses, Fr.] Breech- 
trochée, Fr.; rpoydios, Gr.] A foot used in Latin es; hose. Shakspeare. 

To TROT §, wit. v. n. [trotter, Fr.; trotten, Dutch. 





poetry, consisting of a long and short syllable. 

TROCHIL*®. nm. &. yg Lat.} A small|; ‘To move with a high, jolting pace. Shak. ‘Tow 
TROCHILUS*. §  sea-bird, said to get its meat|} fast; or, to travel ou foot: in a ludicrous or con- 
out of the crocodile’s mouth. Sir 7. Herbert. A|| _temptuous sense 

name sometimes given to the wren. || TROT, trit.n. s. [trot, Fr., Germ., Dutch.] The jolt- 
TROCHITLICK®, tré-kil’-ik, a. Having power to|| ing, high pace of a horse, Herbert. (trot, Germ.) 

draw ont, or tara round, Camden. n old woman, in contempt. weare. 
TROCHU LICKS, tré-kil’-iks. n.s. [rooyftov, rpo-|| TROTH §, trdth. n. s. [trouth, old .} Tneod 

s.] The science of rotatory motion, Brown, oe Helief; faith; fidelity. Shak. “Drath 5 ver 
TROCHINGS, trd/-kingz. n. s. The branches on a ae ddison. 

deer’s head. Ainsworth. TRO'THLESS, tréth’-lés. a. Faithless ; treache: 
TROCHISCH, tré/-kish. 2. s. [rpoyioxos.] A kind|) ous. Fairfax. 

of tablet or lozenge. Bacon. || To TRO’'THPLIGHT™, tréci’-plhe. x. a. To affi- 
TROCHITE®*. n_-s. [troehite, Fr., from rooyds, Gr.] |) __ ance; to betroth. Sh . 

A kiad of figured fossil stone. Bp. Nicolson. TRO'THPLIGHT®, tréti’-plite. n.s. The act of 
TROD, tréd. : part. pass. of tread. St. lighting troth; the act of hing. Shakspeare. 
TRO'DDEN, tréd’-d’n. Luke, xxi. ThOTT R, wov-tar, 2. s. Que that walks a jolt- 
TRODE, trdd. The pret. of tread. Judges, ix. ing pace; one that ruus up and down. Hiudoet, A 


TRODE, trdd. x. s. [from trode, pret.of tread.] Foot-|| _ sheep's foot. Skelton. 
ing. a TRO UBADOUR?*, trd5/-bh-dddr. 2. s. [old Fr] 
TRO/GLODYTE, trég’-ld-dite, 155. ms, [rowyo-|| An earl te of Provence. Harris. 
évris.] One who inhabits caves of the earth. To TROU LE $, trib/-bl. 314. r. a. [tronbler, Fr. ; 
Howell. tptbulan, Sax.) To disturb; to pare Shak. 
To TROLL §, trdll. 406. v.a. [trollen, Dutch.] To Te afflict; to ace. Sidney. To distress; to 
move circularly ; to drive about. B. Jonson. To|| make uneasy. Clarendon. To busy; to e e 
move volubly. Milton. ‘To utter volubly. [per-|| overmuch. St. Luke, x. To give occasion of la- 
haps from tral/a, Su. Goth.] Shak. [trdler, Fr.] To}; hour to: a word of civility or slight regard. Locke. 
draw on. Hammond. To tease; to vex. Shak. ‘lo disorder ; to put into 
Zo TROLL, wil. 318. v2, To go round; to be | agitation or commotion. St. John, v. In low lan- 


moved circularly. ‘To roll; to run round. Swift. | a to sue for a debt. 
[trdler, Fr] ‘To fish for a pike with a rod which has TRO’ BLE, trab’-hl. 405. n.s. [Fr.] Disturbance ; 
oa sere Milton. AMiction; calamity. Shak. 
0 


a pulley towards the bottom. Gay. 
TRO'LLOP, trél’-ldp. 166. n.s. A slatiern; a wo- estation 5 obstruction; inconvenience. Milton. 





man loosely dressed. Milton. Uneasiness ; vexation. Milton. 
TROLLOPE'E*, wdl-lé-pé’. n. s. A kind of loose || TRO'UBLE-STATE, trab’-bl-sthte. n. s. [trouble 
«lress for women, not now in use. Goldsmith. and sfate.] Disturber of a communily; publick 


TROLMYDAMES, trél’-mé-damz. n. s, [trou-ma- makehate. Daniel. 
dame, F of The game of nine-holes. Shakspeare. || TRO’UBLER, trily-bl-dr, 98. n. s. Dirturber ; con- 
TRONAGE, tran’-idje. n.s. Money paid for weigh- |} _ founder. Spenser. 
ing. | TROUBLESOME, trab/-bl-sim. a. Vexatious ; un- 
TROOP §, uddp. 306. n. s. [troupe. Fr.; troppa,|| easy; afflictive. Shak. Full of molestation, Ajter- 
Ital. ; troope, Dut.; trop, Swed.] A company; a/ aut § Burdensome; tiresome ; wearisome. Pope. 
number of ple collected together. Shak. A Full of teasing business. Sidney. Slightly harass- 
body of soldiers. Dryden. A small body of cav-|| ing. Milton. Unseasonably engaging ; improperly 
alry. || importuning. Spenser. Importunate ; teasing. Ar- 
To TROOP, a v.n. To march in a body. | buthnot. 
Shak. To march in haste. Shak. To march a TRO'UBLESOMELY, trib’-bl-sdm-lé. ad. Vexa- 


company. Shakspeare. tiously ;_ wearisomely; unseasonably ; importu- 
TROOPER, wé5p’-ar. 98. n. s. A horse soldier, nately, Locke. 

that fights oaly on horseback. Grew. TRO/UBLESOMENESS, trib/-bl-siim-nés. n. s. 
TROPE 4, trope. n. s. [rodros, Gr.; trope, Fr.; tro- || Vexatiousness; uneasiness. Bacon. Importunity ; 

pus, Lat.] A cha of a word from its original unseasonableness. 


signification : as, The clouds foretell rain, for fore- || TRO/UBLOUS, trab’-bl-ds. 314. @. Tumulwous; 
show. Dryden, | confused ; disordered ; put into commotion. Spen- 
TRO'PHIED, trd/-fid, 283, a, Adorned with it ser. 
vies, Pope. || TROUGH, tréf. 321, 391. n. s. [c pos, tnhe, Sax.) 
TROPHY, trd/-f. 413. n. s. [trophaum, Lat.] Some-|| Any thing hollowed and open longitudinally on the 
th.ag shown or treasured up in proof of victory.|| upper side. Bacon. 
Spenser, To ROU L, tréle. 318. See To Trott. 
TRO'PICAL,, trop’-¢-kAl. 509, a. Rhetorically || 7’o TROUNCE, trddnse. 313, v. a. [trone or trongon, 
changed from the original a [from Fr.] To punish by an indictment or information ; 
tropick.] Placed near the tropick ; belonging to the || _ to punish severely, South. ° 
tropick. Salmon, TROUSE, trddze. 313. dais freee Fr.; 2 ins, 
TROPICALLY®, trbp'--kal-lé. ad. Figuratively. || TRO/USERS, tréW-sdrz. § stisn.J Breeches ; long 
Shakspeare. '| breeches ; pantaloons. Spenser. 
TROPICK §, trbp’-tk. 544. n.s. [tropique, Fr. ; trop- TROUT, trdat. 313. n. s. [opuht, Sax.] A dencate, 
icus, Lat.) The line at which the sun turns back, of || spotted fish, rn a and quick streams. 





TRU TRU 
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_ Carew. A familiar phrase for an honest, or per- Germ.] Not false ; not erroneous; agreeing with 
ape for a silly fellow. Shakspeare. fact, or with the nature of things. Spenser. Not 
TROVER, tré’-var. 98. n. s. eee, 0) {In the false ; agreeing with our own thoughts. Pure from 
common law.] An action which a man hath against || the crime of falsehood ; veracious. Pror. xiv. 
one that, having found any of his , refuseth to Genuine ; real ; not counterfeit. 1 John, ii. Faith- 
deliver them upon demand. Covel. ful; not perfidious ; steady. Shak. Honest ; not 


To TROW, trd. 324. ven. [tro, Su. Goth. ;trawan,|| fraudulent. Shak. Exact; conformable to a rule. 
M. Goth.} To think; to imagine; to conceive. | Dryden. Rightful. Milton. 
ny: To believe. Shakspeare. Ob. J. | TRU’ EBORN, tréé’-bdrn. a. [true and born.) Hay- 
TROW, trd. interj. An exclamation of inquiry.|| ing a right by birth to any title. Shakspeure. 
Shak. , TRU EBRE , tr8/-bréd. a. Of a right breed. Shak. 
TRO WEL, tréV-il. 99, 322. n. s. [truelle, Fr. ; trul-|| TRUEHE/ARTED, tréé-hart’-€d. a. Honest; faith- 
la, Lat.) A tool to take up the mortar with, and|| ful. Shakspeare. 
ad iton the bricks; with which also they cut || TRU/ELOVE, tréd/-ldv. n. s. An herb. Gerarde. A 
the bricks to such lengths as they have occasion,|| sweetheart. , 
and also — the joints. Moxon. Any coarse in-|| TRU/ELOVEKNOT, trdé-lav-nér’. oe 
strument. uatapente. TRU‘ ELOVERSKNOT, trdé-liv-drz-nét’, § ™ * 
To TROWL-*. e To TROLL. 
TROWSERS*. See Trousr. 
TROY, trdé. 329. n. s. [from Troyes, 
TROY-WEIGHT, trdé’-wate. . Fry A kind of 
weight by which gold and bread are weighed, con- 
sisting of these denominations: a pound == 12) 
ounces ; ounce == 20 pennyweights ; pennyweight | 
== 24 | ira Arbuthnot. 
TRU‘ANT §, tr38/-Ant. 339. n. 8. [truand, old Fr. ; | 


treuwant, Dutch.) An idler; one who wanders | 
! 


[¢rue, love, and knot.) Lines drawn through each 
other with many involutions, considered as the em- 
blem of interwoven affection. Hudihras. 

TEU'EN ESS, trd/-nés. n.s. Sincerity ; fuithfulpess. 

1con, 

TRU’‘EPENNY, tré3/-pén-né. n.s. [trve and penny. 
A familiar phrase Aspe Basted ho Brat?” 

TRUFFLE, trdd/-fl. [trAf-fl, Perry.] ns. [lrufle, 
truffe, Fr.j A subterraneous mushroom. Ray. 

6 This word ought either to have the uw short, or be 
written with only one f. The latter of these altera- 
tions is, perhaps, the most practicable, as we seem in- 
clined rather to part with a hundred letters than give 
= the smallest tendency toa foreign pronunciation. 


idly about, neglecting his duty or employment. 
To play the truant is, in schools, to stay from) 
school without leave. Gower. 
TRU’ ANT, tr4d/-Ant. 88, a. Idle ; wandering from | 
business; lazy ; loitering. Shakspeure. 
To TRU’ANT,, trdd/-Ant. rv. nm. [truander, Fr. 5 tru- 
wanten, old Germ.] ‘To idle at a distance from du- 


ty ; to loiter; to be lazy. ra res 
TH ‘ANTLY*, tr60/-Ant-lé. a. Like a truant. Bp. 
‘aylor. 
TRU’‘ANTSHIP, tr6d/-ant-ship. n. s. Idleness ; neg- 
ligence ; neglect of study or business. Ascham. 
TRUBS, tribz. n, s. A sort of herb. Ainsworth. 
TRU’BTAIL, trab’-tile. n.s. [trubbig, Swed., and 
tail.| A short, squat woman. Ainstrorth. 
TRUCE, trédse, 339. ns. [trenga, Germ. ; tregua, 
Span. and Ital.] A temporary peace ; a cessation of 
hostilities, Cessation; intermission; short quict. 


_ Milton. 
TRU/CHMAN * tritsh’-mnén. n. s. [thirgem, 

TRU’DGEMAN*, tridje’-man. Heb.}] An in- 
terpreter. Bedwell. 

TRUCIDA‘TION, trdé-st-dd'-shdn. ns. [trucido, 
Lat.] The act of killing. Cockeram. 

To TRUCK 6, trak. von. [troquer, Fr, ; truccare, Ital. ; 
trocar, Span.} To tratlick hy exchange ; to give 
one commodity for another. Burke. 

To TRUCK, trik. v.a. To give in exchange ; to, 
exchange. Dryden. 

TRUCK, trik. n.s. Exchange; traffick by ex-|) Hall. 
change. Dryden. [(rpoyis.] Woodey wheels for || TRU'MPERY, trimp’-ér-¢. 555, n. s. [tromperie, Fr.] 
carriage of cannon. A kind of carriage, with low || Something fallaciously splendid ; something of less 
wheels, for any heavy weights. value thau it seems. Shakspeare, Falseltood ; 

TRU’'CKAGE®, trdk’-idje. n.s. The practice of war 1 talk. Raleigh. Something of no value , 
trafficking by exchange. Milton. trifles. Milton, 
TRU’CKER®, trik’-dr. n. s. One who trafficks by || TRU/MPET §, tramp’-it. 99. n. s. [trompette, Fr. and 


TRUG, trag. n.s. A bod for mortar, 

TRU'ISM®, tréd/-izm. n.s. A self-evident and uude- 
niable truth. Pegge. 

TRULL, trail. ns. [drollen, Teut.] A girl; a lass; 
a wench, Turberrile. A low w } @ Vagrant 
strumpet. Shakspeare. 

TRULY, trd8/-lé. ad. According to truth ; not false- 
ly ; faithfully ; honestly. Sidney. Really ; without 
allacy. Milton. Exactly ; justly. South. Indeed: 
a slight affirmation, almost expletive. Wotton. 

TRUMP §, tramp. n. s. [trompe, Dutch, and old Fr. ; 
tromba, Vial.] 3 trumpet ; an instrument of warlike 
musich Shak. [corrupted from trimmph.] A win- 
ning can a card that has particular privileges in 
agame, #. . An old game at cards. Gumm. 

zurton's Needle-— To put to or — the trumps. 
To put to the last expedient. Dryden. 

To TRUMP, tramp. cv. a. To win with a trump card. 
[tromper, Fr.] ‘To impose upon. #. Jonson. 'To 
obtrude ; to furce ; to obtrude fallaciously, Soudh. 
— 7'o trump up. To devise ; to forge. Young. 

To TRUMP*, tramp. v. n. To blow a trumpet. 
Wicliffe. To play a trump card ; to interpose as 
with a trump card; to be an impediment, Bp 








exchange. South. Dutch.] An instrument of martial musick sounded 
To TRU'CKLE, trak’-kl, 405, v. n. To be ina state || by the breath. Shak. In vege style, a trumpet- 
of —— or inferiority; to yield; to crecp.|| er. Clarendon. One who celebrates; one who 
Cleareland, praises. Bacon, 
TRU’CKLEBED, hie a a s._ [properly || To TRU’MPET, tramp/-h. v.a. [trompetter, Fr.] To 
TRU‘/NDLEBED, trén‘-dl-héd.§ — troclebed ; from blish by sound of trumpet ; to proclaim, Shak. 
trochiea, Lat., or rpoyds, Gr.] A bed that runs on|| TRUMPETER, tramp -it-dr. 98, n. s. One who 
wheels under a higher bed. Shakspetre. sounds a trumpet. Shak. One who proclaims, 


TRU’CULENCE §, trd8/-ki-lénse. ee. s. [trrcn-|| publishes, or denounces. Bacon, A fish. Ains- 

TRU/CULENCY §*, wOd/-ki-ln-sé. § dentia. Lat.J worth. 

Savageness of manners. Waterhouse. ‘Terribleness || TRU'MPET-FLOWER, trémp’-it-fldd-ir. n.s. A 
of aspect. '  jubulows flower. Miller. 

TRU/CULENT, td¥-ka-lant. [See rng baaigh 9. a.|\ TRU’/MPET-TONGUED, tramp’-It-tangd. 559. a 
[trucutentus, Lat,] rife SE barbarous. Ray. T'er- Having a tongue vociferous as a trumpet. Shak, 
rible of aspect. s. Destructive ; cruel. Harrey.|| TR’MPLIKE, tramp’-like. a. Resembling a trum- 

To TRUDGE, t .v.n. [truggiolare, Ital.) To t. Ch n. 
travel laboriously ; to jog on ; to march heavily on. || 7’ TRUNCATES, trang<kate. 91,408. r.a. [trin- 
Sakspeure. co, Lat.) To maim ; to lop ; to cut short; an heral- 

TRUE ¢ trdd. 339, a. [cpeopa,tpupa, Sax. ; trewe,|| dick word applied to yest. Dr. Shaw. 
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TRUNCA’TION, tran- gna 408. n.s. The act’ 
of lopping or maiming. 
ay CHEON ($4, rdot-shdn, 2 295. n. 8. [troncan, 
oh | A short re : club ; a cudgel. Spenser. A 
of command. 
To TRU’ NCHEON, ie -shiin va. To beat witha 
'  truncheon. Sh tapeare 
TRUNCHEONEER, tran-shdn-4ér’. n. s. One arm- 
ed with atrancheon. Shakspeare, 
To TRUNDLE4, trdn/-dl. 405. vn. [trondeler, 
ae ‘hol Fr. ; tneudl, Sax.) To roll ; to bow! along. 


7 'TRUNDLES, trin’-dl. v.a. To bowl; to roll. 


TRUNDLE, triin’-dl. n. s. [cpend|, Sax. ; trendy, 
“4 Eng.) Any round, rolling thing. Abp. Cran- 


mer. 

TRU/'NDLEBED*. See Trauck.esen. 

acid cide mee tron/-di-thle. n. s. Round-tail ; 
a kind o S 

TRUNK §, trdngk. “408 n. 8. gee Lat. ; trone, 
Fr.] The body of a tree. Shat. The body with- 
out the limbs of an animal. Spenser. The main = 
body of any thing. Ray. A chest for clothes ; 

lined with paper. 


sometimes a small chest common 
Shak. The proboscis of an elephant, or other ani- 
mal. Milton. A long tube through which pellets 


of clay are blown, 
To TRUNK, trbugk. v. a. " [trunco, at To trun- 
cate ; 


to maim ; to lop. Spenser. 

TRU'NKED, wangk’-ad -€d, or urangkt. a. Having a 
trunk. Howell. 

TRUNK-HOSE, trangk’-hdze. n. s. [trunk and hose.] 

apuiares breeches formerly — Te - 
RU'NNIONS, tran’-yOoz. 11 ving Sting 
The knobs or benchings of a a th it a 
the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey 

TRU'SION, tr66/-zhan. a n. « fru, fe 
act of thrusting or 

TRUSS §, tras. on. s. [trouaee, Fr.] ” band 
which ruptures are restrained from Japsing. 
‘Snr 


ed 
Bundle ; apy thing thrust close together. 
r. Tronse ; breeches. 

T RUSS, vds. rv. a. [trousser, Fr.] To pack up 


close together. & gg ae 

TRUST $§, trast. x. s, oat , Run.J Confidence; re- 
liance on another, , Charge received in con- | 
fidence. Denham, Conficlent opinion of any event. | 
Milton, Credit given without examination. Lacks. 
Credit on promise of payment. Raleigh. Leck. 
thing committed to one’s faith. Bucon, Deposit ;| 
something committed to charge, of which an ac- 
count must be given. Swift. Confidence in sup- 

Lhonesty. Job. x. State of him to whom 
sometlimg is tntrusted. S/ 

To TRUST, trast. vr. a. To place confidence in ; to 
confide in. B. Jonson. To believe; to credit. 
Shat. To admit in confidence to the power over 
any yo Bp. Taylor. To commit with confi- | 

ryden. To venture confidently. Milton. 

To sell upon credit. 

To TRUST, trast. rn. n. To be confident of something 

“atre 2 John. To have confidence ; to rely.; to 
— without doubt. Jsa. li. To. be credulous ; 

won to confidence. Shakspeare. To expect. 
1 Estrange. 

TRUSTEE, tras-té’. n.s, One intrusted with any 
thing. Bp. Taylor, One to whom something 1s 
> amas for the use and behoof of another. Dry- 


TRUSTER, trast’-dr. n. s. One who trusts. Shak. 

TRU'STILY*, tritst’-¢-l¢. ad. Honestly ; faithfully ; 
with fidelity. Wiclife. 

TRU'STINESS, trdst-4-nbs, n. s. Honesty ; fideli- 

faithfulness. Grew 

TRUST STLESS, trast’-lés. : Unfaithful ; unconstant ; 

nat to be trusted. 

TRUSTY, trast’-¢. a. (from trust.] Honest ; faithtt ; 
true ; fit to be trusied. Shak. Strong; stout ; such 


as wil not fail. S; 
TRUTH 6, trddth. 
The contrary to fi ‘ ty of notions to 


‘ 





! 


ee a a ee oe a a ee 


things. Conformity of words to thoughts, Milton, 
Purity from falsehood. Shak. Right opinion. 
Harte. Fidelity; constancy. Shak. Houesty ; 
virtue. Shak. It is used sometimes by way of coa 
cession. St. Matt. xv.  Exactness ; conformity to 
rule. Mortimer. Reality; real state of things 
oi ll truth, or m tradh. lo reality. 2 
2 
TRU'THFUL*, trdéch/-fMl. a. Full of truth. Ber 
TRU TIN, ESS*, trddch’-lés.a. Wanting truth; faith 
less ; Ne reality. Fuller. 
TRUTINA’TION, trdd-té-nd/-shdin. ns, [trating 
Lat.] Pde act of weighing ; examination by the 


scale. 

To’ TRYS, M 39. v. a. [trier, Fr. 
make experimeut of, Shak. 
as6ay j to have knowledge or ex nee of, 

To examine as a judge o bring before a 
judicial tribunal. To trier t to a decision. 2 Mace. 
xiv. To act on asa test. Nhak, boy Sg 
test. James, i. To essay ; to attempt . To 

rify ; to refine. Milton. To use as means. Swift. 
oTRY, tri. v.n. Te endeavour ; to attempt ; to 
make essay. Wott 

TUBS, tab. n. s. [tobbe, ‘tube, Dutch.] A large, - 
vessel of wood, A state of salivation; » 
called because the’ a was formerly sweated 


ina tub, Sh ~ ies ila . 
r.5 é at. ag 
«(Fr bod al pipe 5 


TUBE, _ n. 8. 
hon ; 
» tty -bat-k. ony n. 8,  (tabercale, Fr.; 
i ervg Lat, A small — or excrescemce 


ropeRcL 
on the body ; ; » pipe. Sewell. 
TU'BEROSE, tdbe’-rdze. n. s. A flower. Mortimer. 
TU’BEROUS, tti’-bér-ds, 314. @. ftubereur, Fr. 
tuber, Lat.] Having prominent kaots or exci 


cences. Wood, 
TUBULAR, wi’-bi- lar. a. [trrutus, Lat.) Resem- 
bling a pee or trunk ; j comeing of a pipe; long 


and ho fistular. 
Sees Lat} 


To examine ; to 
‘0 experience ; pi 


TU'RBULATED, Ia bdeik td, 
TU’BULOUS, 1a’. bd-lds. 314. 
tudinall hollow. Derham. 
TUBULES, ti’-bble. 503. n. s. [tudulus, Lat.] A 

small pipe, or fistular ta Ww 
TUCHS, dish. n.s. A kind of marble. Sir T. Ber 


TUCK 4, tk. n.s. [tweca, Welsh ; estoc, 
Ital.] A long, narrow sword. ‘Shak. 
net. Carew. A kind of fold. A sort of poll; 
kind of lugging. [tucken, Reka Ba of A. Woe. 

To TUCK, v. a. [fucken ort] To gather 
into a ik lg to crush together; 
hinder from spreading, Addison. To euclose, by 
tucking clothes round. Locke. 

To TUCK, tak. v. n. To coutract. Sharp 

TUCKER, tak’-ar, 98. n. s. A smal | pcre of linen 
that shades the breast of women. A 

TUCKET*, tk/-it. 2 n. s, [tocchetti, Ital.} Ap steak 5 

TUCET®, ti¥-sit. ‘a'collop. Bp. T'aylor. (toc 
cata, Ital.) A kind of flourish or prelude on a trum 


t. 
TUGKETSONANCE, t5k’v2d-nfnse. 2.0. The 


sound of the tucket. et The Skinner 
anus. & . 


TU EL, tW-il. n. s. [tuyean, 
TUESDAY, thze’-dé, 223 . ns. Py a 


=e “3 tu, tip, Sax., is Mars.) The 
eek. 


TUFTS: tft. ns. [tuffe. old Fr. ; Sere, ,Sax.] A 
number of threads or ribands, flowery eaves, or ADY 
small bodies spommee together. Bacon. A cluster; ® 


plum Sidney 
ToT FT, taf r. a. To separate into tufis, or little 
clusters. Drayton. ‘To adorn with a The 


son, : 

TUFTA‘FFATY, taf-if-fa-16. ms. A villous kiod 
of silk. Donne. om, 

bi Fala tiP-téd. a. Growing in tufts or clusters. 


399, 467. n.s. [ec Se, Sax.]|| TUFTY, tdf-1d. a. Adorned with wuiis; growing 
eopde, Sax uJ taf’-té, a. wi 
ialsehood ; conformit | tufts. Drayton, 


950 
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To TUG §, tg. v.a. [tizan, teosan, Sex.) To yn Restless; put into irregular commotion. 
pull with strength y- continued in the utmost ex- mfr 
ertion ; to draw. pman. ‘To pull ; to pluck. rT TUMU'LTUATE, ti-mal-tshd-dte. v. n. [te 
STU Gea multuor, Lat. ? To make a tumult ; ; to rage. South, 
To TU tag. v.n. To pull; to draw. Sandys. To piece babchad ION, th-mél-tshi-d’-shan. n. 8. ‘Ir- 
labour ; to contend ; to struggle. Shakspeare. lar and confused mrp oo Ag 
TUG, tag. n. s. Pull performed with the utmost ef- TU! U/LTUOUS, ti-mal’-tshd-ds 
fort. Fr.] Violently carried on by disorderly multitudes 
TU'GGE , thg’- r. 98, n. s. One that tags or pulls|| Spenser, Put into violent commotion ; irregularly 








hard. Sherw = confusedly gt Milton. Turbulent ; vio. 
TU DOSINGLY®, ‘thg’-ging-Ie. ad, With eee Shakspeare. Full of tumulis, Sidney 

TUMU’ LTUOUSLY, ‘ttemal-tshd- delb. x ad. By act 

Tur TION, tb-Ish’-Ao. 462. n.s. [old Fr.; tuitio,|| of of the multitude ; with confusion and violence. Ba- 

tueor, Lat.) Guardianship; superintendent |! 

care; care of a guardian or tutor, Sidney. | TUMU/LTUOUSNESS®, th-mal’-tshd-ds-nés. n. s. 
TULIPS, ti’-lip. n.s, [tulipe, Fr.; tulipa, Lat.] Aj|| State of being tumultuous, Hammond. 

flower. Miller. TUN §, tan. n.s. [cunne, Sax. ; tonne, Dutch ; tonne, 


TU’LIPTREE, tiy-lip-tréé. n.s. A tree which grows || tonneau, Fr.} A large cask. Mitton. ' The measure 
in North America, so called because the shape of | “sf four ur hogs ree Any large or vo proverbial- 
re flowers in some degree resembles a tulip. Ma- Bie A drunkard: in D. 

he weight of two thousand pou A cubick 

To TUMBLE §,tdm’-bl. 405. v.n. [tommelen, Dutch space in a ship, supposed to contain a tun. Heylin. 
tombolare, Ital. ; cumbian, Sax.} To fall ; to come To TUN, tan. v. a. To put into casks; to barrel. 
suddenly and violently to the ene Shak. 
fall in great rag tumultuously. Bacon. Te TUNABLE, ti/-na-bl. 405, 463. a. [from tune.] 
roll about. Sid. To play tricks by various li- Harmonious ; musical. Shakspeare 
brations of the Rowe. TU/NABLENESS, tt-nd-bl-uds, m. 2, Harmony : 

7 TUMBLE, tam’-bi. ra, To turn over; to throw || _ melodiousness. Sherwood. 
about by way of examination. Bacon. To throw TURADLY td/-n-blé. ad. Harmoniously ; melodi- 
b a or violence. Locke. To throw down, soar Skelton 

= 9k TUN ISH, udu dish n.s. [from tum and dish.) A 

TUMBLE, tam-bl. 405. n.s. A fall. raorlge bal tunnel. Si 

TUMBLER, tim-bl-dr. 98. n. s. One who shows|| TUNE$, tine. 162. "8. [toon, Dutch ; ton, Swed. ; 
postures by various contortions of body, or feats of || tuono, Tlal.; tone, Fr.; tonus, Lat.) A diversit of 
activity. Wilkins. A large drinking glass. A, notes put together. Locke. Sound; note. Shak, 

rticular species of pigeon. A sort ~*~ Swan.|| Harmony ; order ; concert of parts. K. Charles, 





TUMBREL, tim’-bril, 99. n. s. [ ,old Fr.,'| State of giving the due sounds: as, The fiddle is in 
tombe ream , modern. } A dung cart. Twusser. tame, or out of Gime, Proper state for use or appli- 
TUMEFA‘CTION, th-mé-fAk’-shan. n. s. [teame/uc- cation; right disposition; fit temper ; proper hu- 
tin, Lat. Swelling. Arhuthnot. | mour. Locke. State of any thing with respect to 
To TU’ EFY §, td’-mé-fl. 462. v. a. (tumefacio, _ order. Shakspeare. 
Lat.] To swell; to make to swell. Sharp. | To TUNE, tine. 462. rv. a. To put into such a state, 
TU’ MID, ti’-mid. 462. a. [tumidus, Lat.] Swelling; as that the proper sounds may Fo pela Milion. 
Baton. omposr teas Hele the level.|| ‘To sing harmoniously, ing — order, 
3 u alsely sub- || _ so as to produce the etlect. ‘speare. 
~~ iis Ee th TUNE, tine, vr. n tl one sound to another. 
TUMO S, ti’-mar-ds, 462. a. Swelling; protu-|| Drayton, To utter with the voice inarticulate har- 
ong Wotton. Fastuous ; vainly pompous ; false- rie 
ata inten. B, Jonson TUN FUL, thne’-fal. a. Musical ; harmonious. Milt, 
R6, ti’-mar. 314, 462. n. s. [tumor, Lat. | TUNELESS. tine’-lés, 462. a. Unharmonious; un- 
A morbid swelling. Wiseman. A swell or rise 0 | musical. Spenser. 


water. B. Jonson. Affected pomp ; false magnifi- || TUNER, tu’-ndr. 98. . , One who tunes. Shuk. 
cence ; puffy —) swelling mien ; unsubstan- TU'NICK §, tb’-nik. [See DRAMA. Bay tunece, 
arto 


tial greatness, Wotton. Sax.; tunique, Fr.; tunica, Lat.] the Ro- 
bette URED*, a mard. a. Distended ; swollen ;|| man dress, Arbuthnot. Natural covering ; integu- 
p. Junius, ment; tunicle, Harvey, 
romps. 8 tdimp. n. s. [perhaps a corruption of umbo, | TUNIC LE, td’-né-kl. 405. n.s. Natural cover; in- 
gilt! The olf ill. Ainsworth. | tegument. Ray. Formerly a kind of cope worn 
MP, 1% mp. 0. a. {among gardeners.] To fence Le hy the officiating clergy. Bale. 


trees about w th earth. NING*, tu’-ning. n.s. Act of singing or play- 
To TUMUL ATE, tt”-md-lite. 462. v. n. [teamulo, " ing in concert; act or method of putting into tune. 
Lat] To swell. Boyle. 
TUMULOSE, th-mi-ldse’. 462. a. [temulosus, Lat.] TUNNAGE, tdn’-nidje. 90. n. s. [from tun.] Con- 
Fall of hills. ‘Bailey. tent of a vessel measured by the tun. Arbuthnot. 
~— ULOSITY, td-md-lbs’4-18. n. s. [tumulus,|! Tax laid by the tan; as, to levy tennage. 
ad Hilliness, Bailey TUNNEL, tan‘-nil. 99. n. s. [ccenel, Bex) bay 
TU/MULT §, tty-mAlt. 462. n. s, [temulte, Fr. ; temul-|| shaft of a chimney ; the passage for the smoke 
im, age | A promiscuous commotion ina multitude. || \ funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into Sas 
multitude put into wild commotion. A sels, Bacon. A net wide at the mouth, and ending 
tin 3 an irregular violence; a wild commotion. || in a point, and so resembling a funnel or tunnel. 
Shak ‘NNEL, tén’-nil. v.a. To form like a tunnel. 
To TU’ MU LT*, ti’-malt. v.n. To make a tumult ; ;|| Derham. To catch in anet. To make network; 





to be in wild commotion. Milton to reticulate. ham. 
TU MULTER‘, td’-milt-adr. n. s. ‘One who makes a TUNNY, tan’-né. n.s. [tonnen, lial. ; tryrnus, Lat.] 
tumult; a rioter, Millon A sea-fish. Carew. 


‘TUMU’LTUARILY, tt- — ré-lé. 462. ad. | | TUP 4, tip. n. s. [not known of what origmal.) A 
Tn a tumuliwary manner. 

TUMU’LTUARINESS, id tml tabard, 462. | To oTUP, he v.n. To butt like a ram. 
n.s. Turbulence sinclination or disposition to tu- || 7’o TUP*, tip. r.a. To cover as a ram 
mults or commotions. King Charles. { TURBAN, tay ban. 88. n. 8. (Turkish: The 

TUMU’LTUARY, ti-mal’-tshd-A- re. a. [tumaultu- || TU’ RBAND, tir’-baind. ‘ cover worn by the Turks 
‘aire, Fr.] Disorderly ; promiscuous ; confused. | TURBANT, tar’-bdat. ae ou their heads. Shak. 


TUR TUR , 


(Cr 559.—Flue, far, fill, fat;—mé, mét;—plne, pin ;— 


ns 
TU/RBANED,tir’-ban’d. 359. a. Wearing a turban ; | TURMOIL §, tar’-mdil. 492, n. s. [from moil, to la 
dressed with a turban. Shakspeure. bour.] ‘Trouble ; disturbance ; harassing uueasi- 
TU’ RBARY, tar’-ba-ré. n. s. [teerbaria, low Lat, from| ness ; tumultuous molestation. Spenser. 
turf} The right of digging turf. Skinner. The || To 'TU/RMOLL, tar’-méil. vr. a. To harass with com- 
race where turfs are di & Coneel. motion. Spenser. To weary; to keepgp unquiet- 
TU RBID§, tar’-bid. a. [turbidus, Lat.] Thick ;|} ness. Milton 


muddy ; not clear. Bacon. | J'o ‘T'U/RMOIL?*, tar’-mdil. rv. 1. To be in commo- 
TURBIDLY®, tar’-bid-lé. ad. Haughtily ; proudly :|| tion or unquietness. Milton. 

a latinism. Young. | To TURN §, tara. v. a. [cupnan, Sax. ; tourner, 
TU’ RBIDNESS, tir’ -bid-nés. n. s. Muddiness ; thick. {I Fr.; from forno, Lat.) To put into a eircular or 

ness verliginous motion; to move round; to revolve. 


TU RBINATED §, tdr’-bé-nd-éd. a. [turbinates, Shok. ‘To put the upper side downwards; to shift 
Lat.} ‘Twisted; spiral; passing from narrower to with regard to the sides. Addison. To —_ 
avider. Bentley. Whirling as a body that turns|| with respect to position. Milton. To change 
round its own axis. Fist, R. 8. ii. Amoug bota- | state of the balance. Dryden. To bring the iside 
nists, plauts are called turbinated, as some parts of || out. Shak, To change as to the posture of the 


them resemble or are of a conical figure. Dict. body, or direction of the look. Chapman. To form 

‘TURBINA‘TION, tar-bé-nd’-shdn. n. s. The act of || on a lathe by moving round. Maron. To tonn; 

s tr: like a top. Cockeram. to shape. Tatler. ‘To change ; to transiorm ; to 

TURBITH, tar’-blth. n. ge caer Lat} Yel-|} metamorphose ; to transmute. Shak, To make of 
seman 


low mercury precipitate. ; auother colour, Floyer. To change ; to aber 
TURBOT tér’-bat. 166. 2.8. [turdot, Fr. and Dutch.] Sidney. To make a reverse of fortune. Dryden 
A delicate fish, Carew. To translate. Pope. ‘To change to another opm 
TURBULENCE 6, tér’-bb-lénse. Qn. s. [Fr.; ter-|| ion, or party, worse or better; to convert; 10 per 
TU/RBULENCY 4, tar’-bu-lén-sé. ‘ fnlentia, Lat.J|) vert. Lev. xix. To change with regard to inclina- 
Tumult; confusion. Shak, Disorder of passions, |) tion or temper. Psalm xxv. To alter from ove ef- 
Dryden. 'Tumulwousness; tendency to contusion. fect or far a to another, Hooker. To betake. 
° 


Swift Temple. transfer. 1 Chron. xii. To fall upon 
TURBULENT, tar’-hd-lént. a. [trbulentus, Lat.] || by some change. Bacon. "To make to nauseale. 
Raising agitation; producing cominotion. Milton. el. To make giddy. Pope. To infatuate ; 
Exposed to commotion ; liable to agitation. Milton, || make mad : applied to the head or brain. Addison. 
Tomultuous; violent. Dryden. , To change direction to or from any point. AMilion. 
TU RBULENTLY, tar’-ba-lént-lé, ad, Tumaltuous- || To direct by a change to a certain purpose of pro- 
ly; violently. Sherwood. peusion. Addison. fo double in, Swit. To re- 
TURCISM, tér’-sism. 2, s. [‘Turcismus, low Lat.] || volve;-to agitate in the mind. Watts. To bead 


‘Ihe religion of the Tarks. Atterbury. from a perpendicular edge ; to blunt. Ascham. To 
O° Mr. Sheridan has most unaccountably pronounced drive by violence ; to expel. Shak. To apply ay 
this word us if written Turkism; and with just as change of use. Milton. To reverse; to reped’. 
much reason we might say Greekism instead of Gre- Deut. xxx. To keep passing in a course Of @X 
cism ;: the latter is, indeed, a formation from the ancient change or traffick, zen To adapt the mind. 


Latin and the former from the modern ; but the analo- Addison. To put towards another. » Rail. 
gy of formation in both is the same, and the pronuncia- To retort; to throw back. Adterbury.— To turn 
tion ought to be the same likewise. J¥. ateay. ‘To dismiss from service; to iscard. Sid- 
TU'RCOIS. See Turxots. ney. To avert. Whole Duty of Man. To tu 
YURD, tdrd. ».s. [cupd, Sax.) Excrement. back. To return to the hand from which it 3 


TURF $, tarf n.s. [Cupy, Sax. ; tor/, Dutch and |) received. Shak. To turn off. To dismiss co0- 
Swed.] A clod covered with grass; a partof the || temptuously, Shat. To give over; to resign. De- 
surface of the ground. Shakspeare, cay of Christian Piety. ‘To deflect ; to divert. Ad- 

To TURP, tarf, v. a. To cover with turfs. Mortimer.|| dison. To be furteail of. To advance to an age 

TU’RFINESS, tarf-¢-nés. n, s. The state of abound- || heyond. Addison. To turn over. To transiet. 


ing with turfs. || Sidney. To refer. Knolles. To examine one 
TURFY, thif-#. a. Full of turfs ; tovered with warf;|| of a book afier another. Swi/ff, To throw off the 
built of turf, Shakspeare. ladder. Butler. 7'o turn to. ‘To have recourse \0. 


TU’RGENT, thr’-jént. a. (Fr. ; turgens, Lat.] Swel-|| Grew. 

in 2 ot mecha tumid, Zhomson. Pompous ;|| To TURN, térn. rv. n. To move round; to sap 

umid. Burton., ; circular or vertiginous motion. B. Jonson. To 
TURG E/SCENCE, tar-jés’-sénse. 510. n.s. [tur- || regard or sage, by directing the look towards ey 
TURGE/SCENCY, tdr-jés’-sdu-sté. § gescens, Lat.) || thing. Bucow. To move the body round. Millon 
thee act 4 swelling ; a state of being swollen.|| ‘T'o move from its F ng Wiseman. To md 
rown. Empty magnificence. ure. Cheyne. To have a tendency or Gree 
TU'RGID$, tdr'jid. a. [turgidus, Lat.) Swelling ; faa A. Philips. To move the fact “to another 
bloated ; filling more room than before. Boyle.|| quarter. Dryden. ‘To depart from the wa j to de- 
ow ga tumid ; fastuous; vainly magnificent. viate. Gen. xix. To alter; to be cha Ae be 
8. transformed. , ange 
TURGIDITY, tar-jid'-¢-8. ns. State of being eestihag Be ee te den 


Bacon. To change sides. Dryden. To chang? 
swollen, Arbuthnot, Pompousness ; em - i : iL 
oh Pan ig nat pou } emply mag the mind, conduct, or determination. Excodus, 33*! 


To change to acid. Shak. 'To be brought eve 
tually. Locke. To depend on, as the chief poitt- 
Swift. To grow giddy. Shak. To have an ur 
expected —— or a _ bere 
turn; to recoil. Milton. To irected to or 
TU’RKOIS, tar-kééze’, 301. n. s. [teerquoise, Fr., any point : as, The needle pond to the pole. To 
from Turkey.) A blue stone numbered among the|| change attention or practice, Ailton.—To hw® 
meaner precious stones, now discovered to be a | away. ‘To deviate from any course. Ezekiel, 3¥¥- 


TU KGIDNESS*, tdr’jid-nés. n. s. Pompousness. 
Warlurton, 

TURKEY, tir’-ké. 270. 2. s. A la domestick 
fowl snpposed to be brought from Turkey. Shak. 


bone impregnated with cupreous particles. Wood- To turn off. To divert one’s course. Norris 


ward. TURN, tdrn. n.s. The act of turning ; gyration: 
TURRBON tarks-kAp’. n.s. An herb. Ains- ee winding way. den. Winding ° 
arti. »xuous course. Addison. walk to and Ire. 

bade tarm. n. s. [Germa, Lat.] A troop. Milton, | Shak, Change; vicissitude 4 alteration. Heo 
Successive course. Bacon. anner of 10g} 


TURMERICK, tar’-mér-ik. n.s. [turmerica, Lat.) | 


- . . . . rf 
Aa Lodien root which makes a yellow die. | oe Wea a <<. an Collier. “bee 
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‘sion; incidental opportunity. L’Estrange. ‘Time 
at which, by successive vicissitudes, any thing is to 
be had or done. Bacon. Actions of kindness or 
malice. Fuirfar. Reigning inclination. Suift. A 
step off the ladder at the gallows. Butler. Con- 
venience ; use ; purpose; exigence. Spenser. The 
form; cast; shape; manner. Dryden. The man- 
ner of aaonins the words of a sentence. Dryden. 
New position of things : as, Something troublesome 
happens at every turn. The court of the sheriff ; 
‘of old called also the sheriff’s moot. See Tourn. 
—By turns. One after another ; alternately. Mil- 


ton. 
TURNBENCH, tarn’-bénsh. n. s, — and bench.] |, 


A term of turners : a kind of iron lathe. Mo.ron. 
ae rin gg n.s. One who forsakes 
is party or principles; a renegade. Shakspecre. 
TURNER, tden’-are 98, n. 8. One whose trade is 

“to tarn in a lathe. Moron. ; 
TURNERY®*, tarn’-dr-. n.s. The art of fashioning 
hard bodies into a round or oval form in a lathe ; 
“‘ahe ariicles so turned. 
TURNING, tirn’-ing. 410. n.s. Flexure ; winding ; 
meander. Milton. Deviation from the way. Har- 


mar. 

TU'RNINGNESS, tarn’-ing-nés. n. s. Quality of 
turning; tergiversation ; su mag: Sidney. 

TURNIP, tarn’-Ip. n. s. (nape, ax.; napus, Lat.} 
A white esculent root. Miller. 

TU RNKEYt#, tarn’-kéé. x. s. One who opens and 
locks the doors, and keeps the keys of a prison. 

TURNPIKE, tirn’-plke. n.s. [turn and pike, or 
“pique.) A cross of two bars armed with pikes at 
“the end, and turning on a pin, fixed to hinder 

“horses from entering. B. Jonson. Any gate by 
which the way is obstructed. Arbuthnot. 

TU RNSICK, tarn’-stk. a. [tara and sick.] Vertigi- 
‘nous; giddy. Bacon. 

TU’ RNSOL, tarn’-sdle. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

TU RNSPIT, tarn/- = n.s. He that anciently turn- 
“ed a spit, instead of which jacks are now generally 
‘used, It is now used of a dog that turns the spit. 


TO RASTILE, tdrn’-stile. n. s. A kind of turnpike 


“in a footpath. Hudibras. 

TU RPENTINE, trp 149. n, s, [turpentina, 
“htal.] The gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, 
and other trees of that kind. us. Xxiv. 

TU RPITUDE, tar’-pé-tide. 463. n. s. [Fr. 5 terpi- 

, from turpis, Lat.] Essential deformity of words, 
thoughts, or actions; inherent vileness ; badness. 


South. 

TU’RQUOISE, tir-kééze’. 301. n. s. See Turxors. 
Shakspeare. 

TU RREL, tar’-ril. n.s. A tool used by coopers. 


rwood, 
TURRETS, tir’-r@t. 99. n. 5. [turris, Lat.] A small 
“eminence raised above the rest of the building ; a 
ittle tower. Shakspeare. 
/RRETED, téir’-rét-€d. a. Formed like a tower; 
ris ty! like a tower, Bacon. 
TURTLE, tar’-tl. 405. ie s. [cuptle, Sax. ; 
TU RTLEDOVE, tir’-tl-dav. § tortorelle, Fr. ; torto- 
relia, Ital. ; uertur, L J, .A species of dove. Shak. 
“The sea-tortoise. Dr, Warton. 
ys LA beat tarvz. The old plural of turf. Milton. 


SCAN*, tés’-kan. a. [from T'uscany.}] One of the || 


orders of architecture. Wotton. 
TUSH, tash. interj. [tye Su. Goth.) An expression 
of contempt. Psalm \xxiii. 


K §, tisk. n.s. [cux, cuxap, Sax. ; fosken, old 
“‘Frisick.] The long teeth of a pugnacious animal ; 


fang ; the holding tooth. Bacon. 


TUSK®, task, v.n. To gnash the teeth, as a boar. 
“B. Jonson. 
KED, ths’-ké@d, 366. 2 a. Furnished with tusks. 


SKY, tés’-ké. 270. Dryden. 
TWSSLE*, tds’-sl. ns. [ touse.| A struggle: a 


‘lgar ex ion. 
TUSSUCK, tds’-sdk, m.s. [diminutive of fuz.] A 


afi of grass or twigs. Grew. 
PUTS a interj. A particle voting contempt, Shak, 


TUTANAG, ti’-t4-ndg. n. s. The Chinese name for 
Pana a coarse pewter made with the lead carried 
England and tin got in the kingdom of Quin- 

tang. Woodward. 
TU’TELAGE, ti-té-laje. 90. Qn. s. [tudele, tutelage, 
TUTELE*, wy-téle. . Fr.; tdela, Lat.] 
Guardianship ; state of being under a guardian. 


sores 

TU’TELAR, t’-té-lir, 88. 2 a. [tutelaire, Fr.] Hav- 

TU/TELARY, tiv46-ld-re. ing the charge or 

watered any person or thing ; protecting ; 
fensive ; guardian. Brown. 

‘TUTOR §, ti-tdr, 166. n. s. [tutor, Lat. ; tuteur, 

Fr.] One who has the care of another’s learning 
and morals; a teacher or instructer. Wats, 

Jo TUTOR, t’-tar, rea. To instruct; to teach ; te 
document. Shak. 'To treat with superiority or so 
veritv. Shakspeare. 

| TU/TORAGE, tW’-tar-Aje. 90. n. s. The authority or 

| solemnity of a tutor. Raveiment ef the Tongue. 

| TU*TORESS, t’-tdr-ds. ) n. 8. [tuterisse, tutrice, old 

TUTRIX®, td/-riks. Fr.] Directress ; instrue- 

| tress; governess, Selden. 

| TUTORSHIP®, tiv-ttr-ship. 2. s. Office of a tutor, 

| Hooker. 

| TU’TSAN, tét’-san. n. s, [tutsan, Fr.] Parkleaves, a 

| plant. Drayton. 

oterty, 1at’-té, n.s. [tutia, low Lat, ; tuthie, Fr.] 

A sublimate of zine ot calamine collected in the 

furnace. Zutler. 

TUZ, taz, n. s. [from tuss, or tussy, an old word for 
a wreath or tuft.) A lock or tuft of hair. Dryden. 
TWAIN, twine. a. [tpesen, Sax.] Two. Milton. 

An old word, not now used but ludicrously. 








To TWANG §, twang. v.n. [a word formed from , 


the sound.] ‘To sound with a quick, sharp noise. 
Shakspeare. 
To TWANG) twang. v. a. To make to sound sharp- 


ly. Shakspeare. 
TWANG, twing. 85. n.s. A sharp, quick sound. 
Hudibras. An affected modulation of the voice. 


South. 

TWANG, twang. interj. A word marking a quick 
action, accompanied with a sharp sound, Prior. 
To TWA‘NGLF, twang’-gl. v.n. To make a sharp. 

uick sound, Shakspeare. 
‘'TWA'NGLING,  twang’-ling. a. Contemptibly 


| _noisy. 

To TWANK, twingk. 85. v.n. To make to sound. 
i| _ Addison. 

'TWAS, twéz. Contracted from if was. Dryden. 
| os * TWA‘TTLE os bags ven, fgg tame Germ.] 
© prate ; to e; to chatter, Whately, 
| To TWartthee. twét-tl. v. a. To pat; to make 
much of, as horses, cows, dogs, Grose. 

ine ater twév-tling. x. s. Act of prating ; 
| 





idle chatter, Whately. 

TWAY. [twai, Goth-} Por Twatx. Spenser. 
TWA‘/YRLADE, twi’-blade. n.s. A flower. Miller. 
To TWEAGS$, lr 2 

To TWEAK 4, twéke. 227, § cian, Sax.] To pinch ; 

to sqneeze betwixt the fingers. Shukspeure. 

TWEAGUE, twég. In. s. [cpeoxan, Sax.] Per- 
TWEAK, twéke. 
| Arbuthnot. 

To TWE'EDLE, twée/-dl. 246, v. a. To bandie 
lightly : used of awkward fiddling. Addison, 
I'TWE’EZERS, twét’-airz., 246. n. 8. [etuy, Fr.] 
| _Nippers, or small pincers to pluck off hairs. Poze. 
“TWELFTH, iwélith. a. [cpelfca, Sax.] Second 

afier the tenth : the ordinal of twelve. 1 Kings, xix. 

'TWE'LFTHTIDE, twwélith’-tide. 471. n. s. The 

twelfth day afier Christmas, Tusser. 

TWELVE ;, twélv, a, [cpeoly, cpelp, Sax.] Two 

and ten; twice six, Shatspeare. 

TWE'LVEMONTH, twalv'-maath. 473. on. 8. 

[cpeoly-mond, Sax.) A year, as consisting of 
twelve months. Shakspeare. 

TWE'LVEPENCE, twélv’-pénse. n. s, [twelve and 
| nce. A shilling, 

ITWE/LVEPENNY, twélv’-pén-né. a. [tivelve and 
penny.) Sold for a sar a Dryden. 
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plexity; ludicrous distress. 


v.a. [Cpicean, tTple-, 


TWI 
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TWE'‘LVESCORE, twélv‘-skére. n.s. [Qvelve and 
score.] Twelve times twenty; two hundred and 
forty. Dryden. 

TWENTIETH, twén’-té-4ch. 279, a. [cpenteoxo- 





Sa, Sax.] ‘'wice teath ; ordinal of twenty. B. Jon-|, TWUNTE 


son. 
TWENTY 6, twén/-té. a: 
ten. Fell. 


Bucon. 

TWUBIL, twib/-il, n. s. [cpybill, Sax.] A kind of 
halberd; formerly, a mattock. Drayton. 

TWICE, twhe. ad. [tprsty, Sax. ; frees, Dutch.) 
Two times, Spenser. bly. Dryden. It is often 
used in Composition : as, a ticice-told tale. Shak. 


To TWIYDLE, tw-dl. [twid’-l, renege r. a} 
[commonly written .) To touch lightly: a} 
ow word. Wiseman, | 

TWI'FOLD*, twl’-fold. a. Twofold. Spenser. Ob. T.|| 


TWIG $, twig. n.s. [tptx, tpissa, Sax.; toyg, 
Dutch] A small shoot of a branch; a switch, 
tough and long. Raleigh. , 

TWIGGEN, twig'-gin, 383. a. Made of twigs; 
wicker. Slukspeure. 

TWIGGY, twig’-ge. 383. a. Full of twigs. Evelyn. 

TWILIGHT 9, twi-lhte, a. s. [tuweelicke, Dutch ; 
ctpeoneleoht, Sax.) The dubious or faint light be- 
fore sunrise, and after sunset; obscure fight. 
Donne. Uncertain view. Donne, ; 

TWILIGHT, twi-lhe. a. Not clearly or brightly 
illuminated; obscure; deeply shaded. Afilton. 
Seen or done by twilight. Milton, 

Tv TWILL §*, twil. v. a. [cpaede, Sax. twofold, or 
cpa and deel, part.) ‘T'o weave ; to quilt. 

TWILL*, twil. a. s. A quill; aspool; a quill to 
wind yarn on. Grose, 

TWIN $, twin. nx. s. fe pinn, Sax. ; fiveelingh, —_ 
Children born at the saine birth. It is seldom u 
in the singular; though sometimes it is used for 
ove of twins. Siwk., Gemini, the sign of the zudi- 
ack. Creech. 

To TWIN, twin. v. n. To be born at the same birth. 


| 
| 


| 





Stet. To briug two at once Tusser. ‘Po be 
paired; to be suited, Sundys. 
To TWIN*, win. v.n. To part; to go asunder. 
To TWINE®, twlne. § Chaucer. Ob. 7 


7'o 'TWIN®. twin, rv, a. To divide into two parts; 
to separate. Chaucer. Ob, T’. 

TWIN-BORN, twin’-bérn. a. Born at the same 
birth. Milton, 

7'o TWINE 4, twine. v. a. [tpinan, Sax. ; trcexnen, 
twijnen, Dutch ; turynna, Swed.] To twist or com- 
plicate so as to unite, or forin one body or substance 
out of two or more. Exod. xxvi. ‘'T'o unite itself. 
Crashaw. 

Jo TWINE, twhe. rv. n. To convolve itself; to 
wrap itself closely about. Pope. To unite by in- 
terposiuon of parts. Shak, To wind; to make 
flexures. Swift. To tarn round, Chapman. 

TWINE, twine. n.s A twisted thread. Spenser. 
Twist; convolution, Afi/ion. Embrace; act of 
convolving itself round. Phillips. 

To TWINGE S$, twinje. vr. a. [:wingen, German; 
twinge, Dan.] To torment with sudden and short 
eg L’Estrange. To pinch; to tweak. Hudi- 

rus, 

TWINGE, twinje. n. s. Short, sudden, sharp pain. 
Druden, A tweak; a pinch. L’ Estrange. 

TWINK, twingk. x. s. See Twinkie. The mo-' 
tion of an eye; a moment. Shakspeure. Ob. J. 

To TWINKLE 6, twingk/-kl. 405. r.n. [cptnclian, 
Sax.) To sparkle; to flash irregularly ; to shine 
with intermitied light; to shine faintly ; to quiver. 
Shak. ‘To open and shut the eye by turns, L’ Es- 
tramee. To play irregularly. , 

~ s. A’ spark- 
ling intermit- 


PWUNKLE. twingk’-kl. 405, 
TWINKLING, twingk’-ling. 410. 
ting light. A motion of the eye. Spenser. A short 
= e, such as is taken up by a motion of the eye. 
penser. 
TWUNLING, twin’-ling. 410. ns. A twin lamb; a 


lab of two brought at a birth. T'usser. 
TWINNED*, twiud. part. «. Born at the same 
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fepencrs, Sax.] Twice |! To 
A proverbial or indefinite number. || 


TYE 


t;—mé, mét j—pine, pin ;— 


birth. Shak. Like as twins; paired. Shak. Uni 
ted. Milton, 

TWINNER, twin’-nér. 98. n. s. A breeder of twins 
T'usser. 

Re, twin’-tar. n.s. [fico and winter ; tpy- 

intp, Sax.] A beast of two winters old. Grose. 

TWIRKE*, twire. v. n. a the old word far 

twitter.) To flutter ; to take short 3 with great 
agitation of the wings. Chuucer. ‘Io be moved 
with quick vibrations; to quiver ; to twinkle, Shat. 
To be in a kind of flutter; to be moved to smile 
or laugh; to twitter, Beanum, and Fi. To make 
flexures or windings, Drayton. 

To TWIRL§, iwi, 108. r.a. To turn round; to 
move by a quick rotation. Bacon. 

To TWIRL, twérl. v.n. To revolve with a quick 


motion, 

TWIRL, wérl. n.s. Rotation; cireular motion. 

wist ; convolution. Woodwurd. 

To TWIST 4, twist. v. a. [Fetprypan, Sax. ; fivisten, 
Dutch.) To form by complication ; to form hy cou- 
volution, Shak. ‘To coutort; to writhe. Pepe. To 
wreath ; to wind 5 to encircle by something round 
about. Burnet. ‘To form; to weave. Shak. To 
unite by intertexture of parts. Waller. ‘To unite; 
to insinuate, Decuy of Chr. Piety. 

To 'TWIST, twist. v. n. To be contorted; to be 
convolved. Arbuthnot. 

TWIST, twist. n. s. Any thing made by convelu- 
tion, or winding two bodies together. Addison. A 
single string of accord, Moxon. A cord; a string 
Herbert, Ceuntortion; writhe. Addison. The man- 
ner of twisting. Arbuthnot. |teoist, Teut.] A wig; 
a branch. Foirfex. 

TWISTER, twist’-dr. 98. n.s. One who twists; a 
ropemaker. The instrument of twisting. 

To TWIT §, twit. v.a, [edprcan, Sax.; tuia vel 
fieita, Smolando-Goth.] To sneer ; to flout ; to re- 

roach. Spenser. 

o TWITCH S$, twitsh. v. a. [tprectan, Sax.] To 

vellicate ; to pluck with a quick motion ; to snatch ; 
to or with a hasty mouon. Milton. 

TWITCH, twitsh, n. s. A quick pull; ‘a sudden vel- 
lication. Hudibrus. A contraction of the fibres. 
Blackmore. 


TWI’TCHGRASS, twitsh’-gras. n. s. A plant. Mor- 


fimer. 

To TWITTER §, twit’-tr. v. n. [zittern, Germ} 
To make a sharp, tremulous, intermitied nese. 
Dryden. To be suddenly moved with any inck- 
nation; to be agitated by expectation or suspense : 
a low word, Ray. To burst into a smile or laugh; 
to simper. Beanmont and Fletcher. 

TWITTER, twi'-ér. 98. n. s. Avy notion or d:s- 
order of passion ; such as a violent fit of laughing, 
or fit of fretting. Hudibras, Aw upbraider. 

TWI'TTINGLY*, twit'-ting-lé. ad. With reproach; 
so as to upbraid. Jumius. 

TWITTLETWA‘TTLE, twit-tl-twdt-tl. n. s. fa 
ludicrous reduplication of fiwatlle.]) Tattle ; gabble 
a vile word. L’ Estrange. 

*TWIXT, twikst. A contraction of betwirt. Milton 

TWO §, 164. 10. @. [tcei, Goth.; tpu, Sax.] One 
and one. Shak. lt is used in composition : as, tice 
leaped. Dryden. 

TWO EDGED, 188/-€dj’'d. 359. a. Having an edge 
on either side. Pore. 

TWOFOLD, 146'-fld. a. [two and fold.) Double ; 
two of the same kind; or two different things co- 
existing. Spenser. 

TWOFOLD, t60/-fold, ad. Doubly. St. Mart. xxii 

TWOHANDED, t0W-hdnd-€d. a. That employs 
hoth hands, Milton, Large; bulky. Dryden. 

TWO'PENCE, tip’-pénse. n.s. A swall coin, val 
ved at twice a penny. Shakspeare. 

TWOTONGUED*, 160’-tangd. a. Double-tongued 
deceitful, Sandys. 

To TYE, u. v. a. To bind. See Tre. 


TYE, U.n.s. See Tre. A knot; a bond or obliga 


tion. Shakespeare. 


TY‘ER*, t-dr, n. s. One who unites ; ope Wha joius 


P. Fletcher. 
ee | 
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TY’GER, th -gar. 98. n. s. See Trcrr. 

TYHE'E*. See Tener. of printers. 

TYKE, tike. n. s, A dog, or one as contemptible and || TYPO GRAPHY §, tl-pdg’-grif-é. 187, 518. n. s. 
vile as a dog. Shakspeare. tupogruphie, Fr.; tupographia, Lat.] Emblemat- 

TY’MBAL, tim’-bal. 83. n. s, [Fr.] A kind of kettle- || teal, figurative, or hierog| yphical representation. 
drum. Prior. Brown, The art of pruning. Blackstone. 

TY MPAN*, tin’-pan. n, s, [tympanum, Lat.; tym- || TY/RAN®, t-rda. n. s. [Fe.; tyrannus, Lat.] A ty- 

2, Fr.j A drum; a timbrel. Cotgrare. A frame || rant. Spenser, Ob. T. 
rlonging to the printing-press, covered with || TY RANNESS, tir’-ri-nés. 535. n. s. [tyranne, Fr.J 

parchment, on which the sheets are laid to be | ~ A she tyrant. Spenser. 
rinted, Chambers. The pannel of a pillar or door. || TYRA/NNICAL, tl-riu/-né-kal, a. [tyrannus, 

TYMPANUTES, tim-pa-nl’-t8z, n. s. [ropravires.] || TYRA'NNICK, thran/-nik 187. Lat.; tyran- 
That particular sort of dropsy that swells the belly | nique, Fr.; rvpavvxds, Gr.] Suiting a tyrant; act- 
up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. B. ing like a tyrant; cruel; despotick ; imperious. 

fomson., . Shakspeare. 

To TY'MPANIZE*, tim’-pa-ulze. v. n. [from tym- || TYRA/NNICALLY, th-ran’-né-kal-¢. ad. In manner 

at To act the part of a drummer. Coles. ofa tyrant. Raleigh. 

77 MPANIZE®*, tim/-p4-nlze. v.a. To stretch || TYRA’NNICIDE, terin’-né-skde. 143, n. 8. [tyran- 
as the skin over the body of a drum. Oley. nus and edo, Lat.] The act of killing a tyrant. 

TY MPANUM, tim’-pa-ndim. n.s. [Lat.] A drum;|| Burke. One who kills a tyrant. Moore. 

@ part of tbe ear, so called from its resemblance to |! TY‘/RANNING®*, tir’-rin-ing. part. a. Acting the 
a drum. Wiseman. art of a tyrant. Spenser. 

TY’MPANY, tim’-pa-né. nv. s. [tympanum, Lat.] A T TY‘RANNISE, tir-rin-lae. v. m. [tyranniser, 
kind of obstructed flatulence that swells the body || Fr.) To play the tyrant; to act with rgour and 
like a drum; the wind dropsy. Flammond, imperiousness. Spenser. 

TY'NY, ti’-né. a. Small. See Tixy. Shakspeare. To TY'RANNISE*, tir'-ran-ize. v. «. To subject or 

TYPE), pe. n. s. [fupe. Fr.3 tags, Lat. 3 réras,!| compel ty tyranny. Milton. ; 
Gr.] Emblem; mark of something. Shat. That || TY’RANI OUS, tir’-rin-fs. 505. a. Tyrannical ; 

. by which something future is pretigured. Mi/fon. || aa arbitrary ; severe ; cruel; imperious. 
A stamp ; a mark. Shak. A printing letter. Mid-|| Sidney. 
dletem. TY’RANNOUSLY*, tir’-rin-as-lé. ad. Arbitrari}y; 

To TYPE, te. r. a. To prefigure. White. despotically ; severely ; cruelly, Bale. 

TY'PICK, tip’-ik. 508. u. [typique, Fr.; typ-|| TYRANNY, Ur’-ran-@, 503. n.s. [tyrannis, Lat. ; 

TYPICAL, tip’-¢-kal, 509. . icus, Lat.] Emblem-|| — rupurvis, Gr. 5 tyrannie, rr] Absolute monarchy 
atical; figurative of something else. Atler/ury. imperiously administered. Milton. Uaresisted and 

TYPICALLY, tp’-¢-kal4. ad. Ina typical man-|} cruel power. Shuk, Cruel government ; rigorous 

- ner. Norris. command, Bacon, Severity; rigour; inclemen- 

TY’PICALNESS, tip'-¢-kil-nés. 2.2. The state of cy, Shakespeare. 


Emblematically ; figuratively. After the manner 





being open. | TYRANT §, th -rint. 544. x. s. [ripavvos, Gr. ; ty- 
To TY'PIFY, tip’-4-f1. 185. v. a. To figure ; to show |} rannus. Lat.) An absolute monareh governing im- 
in emblem. Hammond. | periously. crnei, despotick, and severe master ; 


TY'POCOSMY*, tip’-6-kbz-mé. m. s. [rumos and|| an oppressor. Sidney. 
; oenes.| A re ntation of the world. Camden. || TYRE, tlre. ns. See Tink. Hakewill. 
TYPOGRAPHER, t-pdg’ -srif-Gr. 187. n.s. [remos || To TYRE*, tlre. v. x. To prey upon. See To 


and ew A printer, Warton. TIRE. 
TYPOGR. ‘PHICAL, tip- grees ae. 533. TY’RO, /-rd. 544. nv. s. [properly firo.] One yet 
TYPOGRA’PHICK®, | tip-d-grif-ik. not master of his art; one in his rudiments. 
»Emblematical; figurative. Belonging to the prin- Garth, 

er’s art. Wurton, /TYTHE®, thrue. n. s. A tenth part. See Tite. 
TYPOGRA‘PHICALLY, tlp-d-graf-¢-kal-é. -ad. | ‘TYTHING®. ns. See TiTHiNG. 
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Has two sounds, one clear, expressed at other || U'GLILY, dg’-lé-lé. ad. Filthily ; with deformity ; 

times by ew, as obtuse; the other close, and in such a manner as to raise dislike. 
approaching to the Italian x, or English 00, as ob- || U'GLINESS, bg’ te-nbs. n. $s. Deformity ; contrarie- 
Spenser, ‘Turpitude ; loathsomeness ; 


tund, 171. ty to beauty. | 
U’BEROUS #*, ytd-bar-fs. a. [uber, Lat.] Fruitful;|/ moral depravity. South. 
copious ; abundaut, Sir 7’. Herbert. U'GLY §. dg’-lé. a. [agun, Goth.] Deformed ; offen- 
U'BERTY, yi-bér-td. n.s. [uberté, old Fr. ; ubertas,|| _ sive tothe sight; contrary to beautiful ; hateful. Shak, 
Lat.] Abundance ; frnitfulnéss. Florio. U'LANS*. n.s. A certain description of militia 
UBICA’TION, vi-bé-ka’-shdn. Qn. s. [ubi, Lat.]|| among the modern Tartars. James. 
UBVETY, yi-bi-4-. Local relation ; || ULCER §, al/-sdr, 98. n.s. [rdeere, Fr.; ulens, Lat.] 
whereness: a scholastick term. Glanrill-. A sore of continuance ; not a new wound. Wise- 


UBVQUITARY, yi-bik/-wé-ta-ré, a. Existing eve- | man, 
ry where. Howell. | To U'LCERATE, @l-sdr-dte. v.n. To turn to an 
UBVQUITARY, yd-bik/-wé-ta-ré, 2. s. fu ique,\) ulcer. 
Lat.] One that exists every where. Hall. One | To U'LCERATE, Al’ -sfir-dte. v.a. [ulcerer, Fr. 
who asserts the corporal ubiquity of Christ. Bp.|\ _ulcero, Lat.] To disease with sores. Hurvey. 
Richardson. ‘ULCERA/TION, fil-séir-A’-shan. n. s. (Fr. io, 
UBIQUITY, yad-bik/-wété. n.s. Omnipresence;!| Lat.] The act of breaking into ulcers. Uleer; 
existence at the same time in all places. Hook-|| sore. Arbrxtimot. 
er. U’/LCERED, &l/-sir’d. 359. a. [ulceré, Fr.) Grown 
U'DDER§, dd/-dar, 98. n.s. [udDep, Sax.; wder,|| by time from a hart to an ulcer, Temple. 
Dutch ; wher, Lat.) The breast or dugs of a cow, || U' CCEROUS, Al’-str-is. 555. a. [ulcerosus, Lat.) Af- 
or other large animal. Shakspeare. flicted with old sores. Shakespeare. 
UDDERED, dd’-dard. a. Furnished with udders. || U' .CEROUSNESS, al’-sdr-ds-nés. x, s. The state 
Gay. | of being ulcerous. ai 


UMB UNA 


. 
eee 
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ULIGINOUS, d-lid/-jin-ds. a. [uliginosus, Lat.] |; Fr.] ag oe icious ; disposed to take um 
Yotton. rie 


Slimy ; muddy. Woodwa hg ee 
U'LLAGE*, alildje. n.s. [uligo, Lat.] The quan- || U‘ L, dm’-brél. ams. [umbra, Lat.] A 
tity of fluid which a cask wants of being full, in UMBRE'LLA, dm-brél’-ld. skreen used in 

consequence of the oozing of the liquor. Malone. || UMBRE‘LLO*, im-brél’-1d, § countries to keep off 
ULTE’RIOR®, al-t@’-ré-dr. a. [Lat.] Lying on the || _ the sun, and in others to bear off the rain. Shelton 

further side; situate on the other side. Further. Boyle. || UMBRIE/RE, éim-brére’. n. s. [sembrare, Lat.) The 
ULTIMATE §, al/-té-mat. 91. a. [ultimus, Lat.]|| _ visor of a helmet. Spenser. 

Intended in the last resort; being the last in the || UMBRO’SITY, dm-brés’-<-té. n.s. [umbrosus, Lat.] 











train of consequences. Milton. Shadiness ; exclusion of light. Brown. 
ULTIMATELY, al’-té-mat-lé. ad. In the last con-|| U'MPIRAGE, dm’-pé-ridje. 90. a. s. Arbitration ; 
uence. Atterbury. friendly decision ~f a controversy. Bp. Fail. 
ULTIMA’TION®, al-té-md/-shdn. 2. s. ‘The last|| U/MPIRE §, Gm/-pire. 140. n.s. (Lat. i .] An 
offer ; the last coucession ; the last condition. Swift.|| arbitrator; one who, as a common triend, dotides 
ULTIMA/TUMS®, al-té-mA/-tam. vn. s. Ultimation: a| diepotes. Shakspeare. 
modern term. Xr This word, says Johnson, Minshew, with greet a 


U‘LTIME®, al’-tim. a. (Fr. ; wltimus, Lat.] Ultimate. || plause from Skinner, derives from wa pere ; in Freoch, 
’ 


Bacon. Ob. T’ a father. But, whatever may be its derivation, one 

ULTIMITY, al-tim’-¢-té. ns. [ultimes, ar: | The 
last stage ; the last consequence. Bacon. Ob. J. 

U’/LTION®*, al’-shdn. n.s. [old Fr.; ultio, Lat.] Re- 
venge. Brown. Ob. T. : 

ULTRAMARUNE, @il-tri-mé-réén’. 112. a. [ultra 
and marinus, Lat.] One of the noblest blue colours cao eks i — ri of p — ae ee 
used i inti inati || Umpire. Mr. Sheridan and W. Johnston rhyme it wi 

; ego led. ae, gg calcination from the aes but Ms. Perry, Mr. Scott, and Buchanan, with 


ULTRAMARINE, dl-tra-mé-réen’. 112. a. — fear; and Dr. Kenrick with the first of pyr-a-mid. 


should thiak, ia pronunciation, it ought to class with 
empire; and yet we find our peso gs considerably 
divided in the sound of the last syllable of both these 
words : 

Empire. Dr. Konrick, Mr. Scott, W. Johoston, and Mr. 
Perry, rhyme it with fire; but Mr. Sheridan and Bo- 


. Amidst this variety and inconsistency, we find a 
beyond the sea; foreign. Burke. See Meek 2 ; 
UL RAMO/NTANE, gf a ee #, (abra- derancy to the long sound of i, as in fre ; and this, io 
montain, Fr. ; ultra montanus, Lat.] Being beyond 
the mountains. 
pr hcoemunigl falar ea dl-trd-indn/-thne. nis. A 
orel r. Bacon: 
ULTRAMUNDANE, l-tré-miin’-dine. a. [udtra 
and mundus, Lat.] Being beyond the world. 
ULTRO‘/NEOUS, al-trd’-né-ds. a, [ultronens, Lat.) 
Spontaneous ; ge ee 
To U'LULATE®, al’-d-late. v. x. [wlulo, Lat.] To 
howl; to scream. Sir 7. Herbert. Ob, T. 
U'MBEL §, adm/-bél. n.s. [wmbelle, Fr.; wmbella,|| more than sufficient, to explain it, 
Lat.] [Jn botany.) The extremity of a stalk or || gy Mr. Mason has very justly observed, that “ one uni- 
branch divided into several pedicles or rays, be- || form effect is not always created by un prefixed. Thus 
inning from the same point, and opening so as to|| the word unezpressive (as used by both Shakspeare 
em an mverted cone. Ray. meaheeges is ~~ saree Bary — by the —, 
U/MBELLATED, dun’-bél-4a-éd. a. [In botany.) | : hea at f Give cnee aan Aessee XS Paeee 
ar ‘4 bservat ; add, that Shaks 
_ Bald gi Rowers winea. many Of tee gree gee and Milton's ase of wnerpresntve ‘for wnesprese co 
UMBELLIFEROUS, fm-bi-lir-fr-ts, 518. a.|| followed. ‘The Latin proposition in anil the: English 
i and fero, Lat.] Used of ve <s bear'| un oe somctartiy smeaoree es —_ —. 
many flowers, growing upon many footstalks, pro-|| ing licenses, which were intr when the 
aaadl . i ’ was less studied, and perhaps merely to help 
USERS tuba 98, ry 7 ay: Mpeg eats hobbling line in poetry, ‘The Latin Preporition 
bria, or Ombria, in Italy.] A colour, Peacham in is rs a in ee aieas The a 
’ , , . 7 te to it, is intensive in taflam . is 
[umbre, Fr.) A fish, Walton. . preposition ni privative io pocersl and, if [I ma 
To UMBER, any-bir. v.a. To colour with umber || fe anowed the word, retroactice in to undo: a sti 
to shade ; to darken. Shakspeare. which has been bent may, when made straight, be said 
UMBILICAL, dm-bil’-é-kal. a. sateen Fr. ;|} tobe unbent; but if it were previously straight, wo 
from umbilicus, Lat.) Belonging to the navel. Brown.|| cannot so properly say it is unbent, as that it is not 
UMBI'LICK®, dm-bil’-lik. n.s, The navel; the cen- || bent. 
tre. Sir T'. Herbert. Ob. T.. ‘ | UNABASHED, an-t-bishe. 359. a. Not shamed; 
U'MBLES, dim’-biz. 405. n. s. [wmbles, Fr.) A deer’s || not confu lesty. 3 
entrails. Dict C Fr) UNABA’TED®, An-AcbA’-wde a. Undiminished 


my opinion, is the most cligible. 

Rampire and vampyre follow the same ana ; and 
satire and samphire may be looked on as irregular. W. 

7'o U'MPIRE*, dm-pire. v. a. ‘To decide as an um- 

ire ; to arbitrate ; to settle. Baron. 

UN, an. A Saxon privative or negative particle, an- 
swering to in of the Latins, and a of the Greeks, 
en, Dutch. It is placed almost at will before ad- 
jectives and adverbs. All the instances of this kind 

“of composition cannot therefore be inserted ; but 
we have collected a number sufficient, perhaps 





U MBO, a ‘bd. n.s. [Lat.] The pointed boss, or || Beaumont and Fletcher. 
ate She of a sullen! Swift, : UNABI'LITY®, fn-d-bil’-¢-1é. : n.s. Want of 
U/MBRAGE, dm’-bridje. 90. n. s. [ombrage, Fr.) || UNA‘/BLENESS*, dn-d/-bl-nés. § _ ability. Milton. 


Shade; skreen of trees. Huloet, Shadow; ap-|| UNA/BLE, dn-d’-bl. 405. a, Not having ability. Re- 

pearance. Bramhall. [umbrage, old Fr.] Resent-|) leigh. veak ; impotent. : 

ment; offence ; suspicion of injury. Bacon. | UNABO/LISHABLE®, dn-A-b6/-ish-A-bl. a. That 
UMBRA/GEOUS §, &m-briv’-jé-ds. a. (ombragicer, may not be abolished.’ Milton. 

Fr.] Shady; yielding shade. Milton. Obscure; || UNABO/LISHED, dn-A-bdl’-isht. a. Not repealed; 

not to be perceived. Wotton. | remaining in force. Hooker, ; 
UMBRA‘GEOUSNESS, dm-bri’-jé-ds-nés. n. s,|| UNACCE/NTED*, dn-tk-sént’-éd. a. Having no 

Shadiness. Raleigh. accent ; not accented. Harris. 
UMBRATEDS, dim/-bra-téd. a. [rmbratus, Lat.] || UNACCE/PTABLE, dn-ak’-sép-t4-bl. a, Not pleas- 

Shace wed. Ob. T’. ing ; not such as is well received. Clarendon. 
UMBRA‘TICAL*, dm-brit’4-kal. 2 a. [umbraticus, |; UNACCE’/PTABLENESS, &n-dk’-sép-tA-bl-nés 
UMBRA‘TICK®, dm-brat/-ik. Lat.] Shad-|| [See AccerTaBLE.] n.s, State of not pleasing 

owy; typical. Barrow. Within doors; keeping Collier. 

at ‘ie B. Jonson. UNACCE’PTED, dn-fk-sépt’-€d. a. Not accepted 
UMBRA’TILE, tim’-bra-til, 145. a. [umbratilis, Lat.] 


Prior. 
Unsubstantial ; unreal. B. Jonson. UNACCE’SSIBLE®, du-iik-sés'-sé-bl. a. That may 
UMBRA’TIOUS*, dm-bri’-shas. a. [embrage, old || not be approached. Etenih 





UNA UNA 


—n4, move, nic. not ;—thbe, tab, bail 3—6il ;—péind ;—thin, THis. 


ACCE’SSIBLENESS, dn-dk-sés/-sé-bl-nés, n.8.|| UNAGREE’ABLENESS, dn-4-gré’-A-bl-nés. n. 4. 
late of not being to be attained or approached. OMGenaeee 105 er ergo) with, 

Hale. AI’DABLE, ‘tn-d’-da-bl, a. Not to be helped. 

UNACCO’MMODATED, fin-Ak-kbm/-md-da-ad. a. Shak ; x _— 





§ . ¥ 
Unfurnished with external convenience. Shak. UN AVDED, din-d/-déd. a. Not assisted; not helped. 
UNACCOMPANIED, dn-dk-kam’-pi-nid. 283. @.|| Blackmore. 
Not attended. Hayward UNAI MING gp Gn-d’-ming. a. Having no particular 


UNACCO’MPLISHED, tin-Ak-kém/-plisht. 359. a. || direction. Granville. 
Unfinished ; inccunpiete. Dryden, Not accomplish- ph Sse he fin-A’-king. a. Not feeling or causing 
ain. She €. 





ed; not elegant. Congreve. 

UNACCOU! TABLE, fn-ak-kddn’-td-bl, 405, a. || UNALA/RMED*, an-4-lArmd’. a. Not disturbed. 
Not explicable ; not to be solved by reason ; not Cowper. 
reducible to rule, Glanville. Not subject; not con- || UNA/LIENABLE, dn-dle’-yén-d-bl. 113. a. Not to 
trolled. South. be transferred. Swift, 





UNACCOYUNTABLY, du-f&k-kddin’-ta-blé. ad. || UNALLA‘YED, an-al-lade’. a. Not impaired by bad 
“Hrs Te Addison. || mixtures. Boyle. 

UNA‘CCURATE, dn-4k’-ka-rit. 91. a. Not exact.|| UNALLYED, u-Al-ll'd’. 283. a. Having no power- 
Boyle. | fulrelation, Young. Having no common nature ; 

UNA’CCURATENESS, fn-dk’-kd-rit-nés. n. s. | __not congenial. Collier. 

Want of exactness: for this and unaccurate are |} UNA/LTERABLE, an-il/-tér-4-bl. a. Unehangea- 
commonly used inaccurate and inaccuracy. Boyle. ble ; immutable. Sonth. 

UNACCUSTOMED, 4n-dk-kds’-tam’d. 4. “Not UNA’LTERABLENESS, @n-Al/-tar-A-bl-nés. 2. s. 
used; not habituated. Jer. xxxi. New; notusual.|  Immutability; unchangeableness, Woodward. 
eect || UNA‘LTERABLY, dn-al’-tdr-4-blé, ad. Unchange- 

UNACKNOWLEDGED, dn-ak-nél’-lidj’d. 328,)| ably; immutably. Milton. 

359. a, Not owned, Clarendon. UNA’LTERED, fin-Al’-tar’d. a. Not changed ; not 

UNACQUA/INTANCE, dn-itk-kwan/-tanse: x. s.| changeable. Hooker. 

Want of familiarity ; want of knowledge. South. || UNAMA’ZED, dn-A-maz’d’. a. Not astonished ; frce 

UNACQUA/‘INTED, n-jik-kwan’-téd. a. Not'| from astonishment. Milton. 

_ known ; unusual ; not familiarly known. Spenser. | UNAMBI'GUOUS®, ain-dm-big’-t-ds. a. Clear; not 








Not having familiar knowledge. Hooke?. . to he mistaken; unquestionable. Ld. Chesterfield. 
UNACQUA’INTEDNESS*, dn-ik-kwant’-éd-nés. || UNAMBI’TIOUS, dn-im-bish’-ds, a, Free from am- 
n. 8. Unacquaintance. Whiston, | bition, Pope. 
UNA/CTED*®, dn-dkt/-€d. a. Not performed ; not || UNAME/NDABLE, An-A-ménd’-d-bl. a. [inemenda- 
t into execution. Shakspeare. || bilis, Lat.] Not to be changed for the betier. Pope. 


A'CTIVE, tn-ak’-tiv. a. Not brisk; not lively.|| UNA‘MIABLE, dn-d/-mé-4-bl. a, Not raising love. 
Locke. Having no employment. Milton. Not busy ;|| Addison. 
hot diligent. Milton. Having uo efficacy. Milton.|| UNAMU’SED*, an-4-maz’d’, a. Wanting amuse- 
UNA/CTUATED, an-ak’-tshi-d-t@d. a. Not | ment; without amusement. Young. 
ted. Glanville. 'UNANALO'GICAL*, n-Gn-4-lbd/jé-kAl. a Not 
UNADMIVRED, an-dd-mir’d’. 359. a. Not regarded i analogical, Johnson. 
with honour. Pope. UNA'NALYSED, tn-dn/-dl-iz’d. a. Not resolved 
UNADMO'NISHED*, din-did-mdn/-isht. a. Not ad-|| into simple parts. Boyle. 
“monished ; not cautioned beforehand. Milton, UNA'NCHORED, dn-Ang’-kard. a. Not anchored. 
UNADORED, dn-4-dér'd’. 359. a. Not worshipped. || Pope. 
UNANE‘LED, dn-A-nééld’. a. [un and knell.} Not 


Milton. 
UNADO’RNED, din-d-dérn’d’. a. Not decorated; not!| having received extreme unction. See TOJAELE. 


hed. Milton. Shakspeare. ; 
UNADVE/NTUROUS, @in-Ad-vén’-tshar-ds. a. Not UNA‘NIMATED, dn-An’-¢-mA-iéd. a. Not enliven- 
adventurous, Milton, ed; not vivified. Dryden. 
UNADVYSABLE*, iin-dd-vl'-z4-bl. a. Not prudent;}| UNANI/MITY, yt-nd-nim’-é-t8. 1. s. [unanimité, 
not to be advised. Lowth. Fr.] Agreement in design or opinion. Addison. 
UNADVI'SED, dn-Ad-viz’d’. 359. a. Imprudent; in-|| UNA/NIMOUS$, yd-ndn’-é-mas. gona Fr.; 
discreet. Shak. Done without due thought; rash.|) unanimis, Lat.] oo a one mind; agreeing in 





> 


Shak. e. : || design or opinion, Milton. ; 
UNADVISEDLY, dn-Ad-vi’-z@d-lé. ad. Imprudent-| UNA'NIMO SLY, yd-nan’-¢-mis-lé, ud. With one 
ly ; rashly; indiscreetly. Hooker. | mind, Addison. 
UNA DVISEDNESS®, tin-fid-vi’-28d-nés. n.s. Im- | UNA‘/NIMOUSNESS, yi-nén’-¢-mis-nés. n. s. The 
dence ; rashness. Mirror for Magistrates. || __ state of being unanimous, : 
ADU’ LTERATE®, din-A-dal’-tar-Ate. || UNANOI'NTED ¢, dn-a-ndin’-téd. a. Not anointed ; 
UNADU'LTERATED, tn-4-dil’-tar-d-18d. 359, not pores for death by extreme unction. 
a. Genuine ; not spoiled by spurious mixtures. Ad- UNANS ERABLE, dn-dn’-sir-A-bl. a. Not to be 


é refuted. Raleigh. ; 
‘ UNADU’LTERATELY*, dn-i-dal-tar-dte-lé. ad. UNA'NSWERABLY, dn-fin’-sdr-a-blé. ad. Beyoud 
ithout spurious mixtures, Dr. Gilberte. confutation. , 

AF FECTED, dn-Af-fék’-t@u. a. Real ; not hypo- || UNANSWERED, dn-in/-sir’d. a. Not opposed by 
critical. Dryden. Free from afiectation; open;|| a reply. Milton. Not confuted. Hooker. Not 
candid; sincere. Addison. Not formed by too|| suitably returned. Dryden. . 
rigid observation of rules ; not laboured. Milton.|| UNAPPA‘LLED, an-Ap-pAwl'd’. a. Not daunted; 
Not moved ; not touched : as, He sat unaffected to|| not impressed by fear. Sidney. 
hear the tragedy. . UNAPPA’/RELLED, in-dp-par’-éld., a. Not dressed ; 

UNAFFE/CTEDLY, dn-ff-fekt/-€d-lé. ad. Really ;|| not clothed. Bacon. 
without any attempt to produce false appearances. ONE ADEE, dn-ip-pd/-rént. a. Obscure ; not 
ke. visible. Milton. 

ABFE/CTING, adn-ff-fék’-ting. 410. a, Not pa-|| UNAPPE/ALABLE®, dn-dp-pé’-ld-bl. a. Not ad- 
thetick ; not moving the-passions. Warton. ope are South. 

UNAFEE/CTIONA ju dn-Af-fék’-shain-dte. a. UNAFi % ABABLE, an-& a ae a. Not to be 
Wanting affection. Milton. cified ; implacable. ‘ : 
UNAEFLECTED, dn-Af-filkt’-2d. a. Free from UNAPPE’ASED, din-Ap-péézd’. a. Not pacified. . 


UNAGREE’A fin-A-gré’-A-bl. a. Incor UNA'PELIGABLE, anp/-plé-ki-bl Such 
G -a- -bl. a. sistent ;|| UN * » Gn-dp’-plé-ka-bl. a. as 
canatae 5 mon : || eannot be applied. Hommond. 


a 


UNB 





UNAPPLYED®, iin-dp-plide’. a. Not specially ap- 
uhcel not en . Bacon. 


APPREHE’NDED, dn-Ap-pré-hénd’-éd. a. Not | 


understood. Hlooker 


UNAPPREHE NSIBLE®, Sn-p-pré-hdu/-se-bl. a. | 


Not capable of being understood, South. 

UNAPPREHE'NSIVE, dn-Ap-pré-hén'-siv. a, Not 
intelligent; not ready of conception, South, Not 
suspecting. 


UN APPREZED®, din-Ap-priz’d’. a. Not informed; 


ignorant. } onng. 

UNAPPROA’'CHABLE®*, dn-dp-prdtsh’-i-bl. 
That may not be approached. Hemmond. 

UNAPPROA'CHED, dn-Ap-prétsh'-€d. 359. a. In- 
accessible. Milton. 

UNAPPRO'PRIATED*®, dn-ap-prd’- 
Having no particular application. Dr. Warton. 

UNAPPRO'VED, dn-Ap-préév'd’. 359. a. Not ap- 
proved. Milton. 

UNA‘PT'$, dn-dpu’. a. Doll; not apprehensive. Ba- 
com. 
not qualified, Hooker. Improper ; unt; unsuit- 
able. 

UNA'PTLY, dn-dpt’-lé. ad. Unfitly ; improperly. 
Grew. 

UNA‘PTNESS, dn-Apr’-nés. n. s. Unfitness ; unsuit- 
ableness. Spenser. Dulness; want of apprehen- 
sion, Shak. Unreadiness ; disqualification ; want 
of propension, Locke. 


a. 


Milton. Not censured, B. Jonson. 
armour; to deprive of arms. Shakspeare. 
UNA‘RMED, dn-arm’d’. 359. a. Having no armour; 
having no weapons, Shakspeare. 
UNARRA‘IGNED, dn-dr-ran’d’, a. Not brought to 


atrial, Deniel. 
UNARKA‘YED, dn-dr- ‘,a, Not dressed. Dry- 


den. 
UNARRI'VED*, fin-dr-riv’d’.. a. Not yet setteait'| U 


“ 
Youn. ; 


UNA/RTFOL, dn-art’-fal, a. Having no art, or cun-| 


ning. Congrere. Wanting skill. Cheyne. 
UNA’RTFULLY, An-art’-fal-lé. ad. In an unartful 


manner, Swift. 


UNARBIFICIALLY, fn-dr-té-fish’-Al-lé. ad. Con- | 


trarily’ art. Derham, 


UNA/SKED, au-iskt’. a. Not courted by solicita- | 


~ a Not sought by evtreaty or care. 
eyden, 
UNASPE/CTIVES, dn-As-pék’-tiv. a. Not having a 


view to; inattentive, Feltham, 


UNA'SPIRATED®, dn-As’-pé-ra4éd, a. Having asl 


> 


aspirate. Dr. Parr. 


Racers, i 
UNASSAILABLE, dn-fis-st’-l-bl. a. Exempt from | 
assault, Shakspecre. | 


UNASSA‘ILED, @n-ds-sal’d’. a. Not attacked; not 


assaulted. Shakespeare. 


UNASSA’‘YED, an-is-shde’. a. Unattempted, Mil-|| UNBAPTI’ZED*, 


fou. 
UNASSI/SBLD, dn-ds-sis’-t8d. @. Not helped. Ad- 


slieem, 


pré-A-1éd. a. | 
Not ready; not propense. Shak. Unfit; 


UNAVO’ 


UNAWA‘KENED*, dn-d-wa/-kod. 








| | 


559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—plae, pin ;— 


| UNATTE/NDED, On-At-tén’-déd. a. Havin ™ 
retinue, or attendants. Milton. Having no follow 
| ers, den, Unaccompanied; forsaken, Shak. 
| UNATTE/NDING, dn-ft-ténd’-ing. a. Not attend 
|| ing. Milton. 

|, UNATTE/NTIVE, dn-at-tén’-tiv. a. Not regarding 
|| Gov, of the Tongue. 

|| UNATTE’STED®, dn-At-tést’-Ad. a. Without wit 
|| ness; wanting attestation, Barrow. 

| UNATTRA'CTEDS, du-At-trak’téd. a. Not under 
;| the power of attraction; freed from attraction, 
'| Thomson. 

| UNAUTHE/NTICK®, dn-Aw-thén’-ik. a. Not au- 
|| thentick ; not genuine; not warranted. WWarion. 

| UNAUTHORIZED, dn-aw’-thar-lz’'d. a. Not sup- 
a by authority ; not properly commissioned 


Shakspeare. 
UNAVA‘ILABLE, dn-A-wA/-l4-bl. a. Useless; vain 
with respect to any urpose. Hooker. 
UNAVATLABLENESS*, dn-A-va'-li-bl-nds. mn. . 
Uselessness, Sir E. Sandys. 
|| UNAVA‘ILING, dn-d-va’-ling. 410. 2. Useless ; vain. 


D den, 
UNAV E‘NGED*, dn-f-vénj'd’. a. Not avenged; 
unrevenged. Milton. 
{DABLE, tin-f-vdid’-fi-bl. a. Inevitable; 
not to be shunned. Dryden, Not to be missed in 
ratiocination, Tillotsen. 





|| UNAVO'IDABLENESS, din-t-véld’-A-bl-nés. n, s. 
UNA’RGUED, Gn-ar’-gide. 359. a, Not disputed, | 


Inevitability. Glanville. 


| UNAVO'IDABLY, dn-4-vdid/-A-blé. ad. Inevitably. 
To UNA/RM, dn-arm’. rv. a, ‘To disarm ; to strip of || 
|| UNAVO'IDED, dn-d-vdld’4d. a. Inevitable. Shak- 


Addison. 


| speare. 

| UNAWA‘KED®, dn-f-wakr’. ba Not roused 
from sleep; 
not awakened. Young. : 

UNAWA‘RE®, dn-d-ware’. a. [unpeep, Sax.) With- 

out thought; matientive. Siz. 

NAWA'RE, din-d-ware’. 524.2 ad. Without 

UNAWA‘RES, adn-d-warz’. thought; with- 
out previous meditation. Spenser. Unexpectedly ; 

oyle— At 


when it is not thought of ; suddenly. 
unawares. Suddenly ; unexpectedly, Ps. xxxv. 
Xr These words, like some others, are sometimes ac- 
cented on the first ayllable, and sometimes on the last, 
| aathe rhythm of the sentence seems to require.—See 
Commoporse. W. 
UNA‘WED, fin-dw'd’. 359. a. Unrestrained by fear 
or reverence, Clarendon. 
UNBA'CKED, dn-bfiky’. 359. a. Not tamed; not 
taught to bear the rider. Shak, Not countenanced; 
not aided. Deniel. 


| UNBAYLANCED, an-bal-lins-2d. a, Not poised; 
UNASPURING, fin-As-pl-ring. a. Not ambitious. | 


not in equipoise. Pope. 
UNBA'LLAST, fin-bid’-iAst. a. 
| UNBA'LLASTED, dn-bal’-last-4d. 
ballast ; unsteady, Milton. 
UNBA‘NDED, fin-band’-éd. a. Wanting a string, or 


band. Shokspeare. 
y*, dn-bip-tlz’d’. a. Not baptized. 


Not kept 
steady by 


TA UNDA R, dn-bar’ 1 b 
o UNBA/R, dn-bar’. rv. a. To open, by removi 
the bars; to unbolt. Denham. ? “s 


UNASSI'STING, dn-ds-sis’-ting. a. Giving no help. || UNBA‘RBED, tn-biaty a, a. [barba, Lat.) Not 


Dra 


en. 
UN ASSU'MING, dn-fs-sime’-ing. a. Not arrogant. | 


T"iemson, | 


UNASSU’RED, dn-Ash-dr'd’. 359. a. Not confident. || UNBA’SH 


Glanville. Not to be trusted. omer. | 
UNATO'NABLE®, dn-A-t4’-na-bl. «. Not to be ap- | 
peased ; not to be brought to concord, Ailton. 
UNATON®D, dn-A-tan'd’. a. Not expiated. Rove. 


| 


shaven. Shakespeare. A 

UNBA’RKED, én-barkt’. a. Decorticated ; stripped 
of the bark. Bacon. 

FUL, fn-bash’-ffl. a. Impudent , sname- 
less. Shakspeare. 

UNBA’TED, @n-ba/-t@d. a. Not repressed; not 
blunted. Shakspeare. 

UNBA‘THED, dn-bata’d’. a. Not wet. Dryden. 


UNATTA’'CHED*®, An-it-titsht’. a, Not arrested.) UNBA/TTERED, dn-bav'-tar'd. a. Not injured hy 


dimnius. 


tached to any party 


UNATTAINABLE, dn-At-th’-nd-bl. a. Nat to be | 
“UNBEA‘RABLE®, dn-bare’-A-bl. a, Not to be borne 


out of reach. Dryden. | 
UNATTA‘INABLE? dn-ft-14/-n4-bl-nds. mn. s. | 
State of being ont of reach. Locke. 
UNATTE/MPTED, dn-ft-t8m’-1éd. a. Untried ; not | 
ayed, Sidney. t 


‘ 


ined or obtained ; bei 
Ness 


! 





Not having any fixed interest: as, unat-|| blows. Shakspeare. 


To UNBA’Y, dn-bWv. v. a. To set open ; to free from 
the restraint of mounds, Norris. 


UNBEA‘RING, fin-bire’-ing. a. [unbepend, Saz.] 
Bringing no fruit. Dryden, 


| UNBEA’TEN, dn-bé’-t'n. a. Not treated with blows 


Bp. Corbet. Not trodden. Bacon 
958 


UNB 


UNB 








—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tlibe, thb, ball ;—Oil ;—pddnd j—thin, THis. 


UN U'TEOUS*, dn-bti’-14-ds. J a. Not beauti- 
UNBEAU’TIFUL® fin-bii’-1é-f01. { ful; plain. 
Hammond 


To UNBECO'ME®*, din-bé-kam’. v. a. Not to be- 
come ; to misbecome. Sherlock. 

UNBECO MING, dn-bé-kdm‘-ing. a. Indecent; un- 
suitable ; indecorous, Shakspeare. 

UNBECO MINGLY*, fn-bé-kdim’-ing-lé. ad. In an 
unsuitable or improper manner, Barrow, 

UNBECO’ MINGNESS, du-bé-kdm/-ing-nés. n. s. 
Indecency ; indecorum. Locke. 

To UNBE'D, du-béd’. v. a. To raise from a bed. 


Walton. 

UNBEFITTING, dn-bé-fiv’-ting. a, Not becoming ; 
not suitable, Shakspeare. 

UNBEFRIENDED*, dn-bé-frénd’-éd. a. Wanting 
friends ; without friends. Killingbeck. 

To UNBEGE’T, an-be-gav’. v. n. To deprive of ex- 


istence. Dryden. 
UNBEGOT, an-bé-giv’. : a. Eternal; 
UNBEGO'TTEN, dn-bé-gdi/-’n, without gen- 
eration. Stilling fret. Not-yet generated. Milton. 
Not attaining existence, South. 
To UNBEGU'ILE, dn-bé-gylle’. v. a. To unde- 
» ceive; to set free from the iuflueuce of any deceit. 


Donne. 
UNBEGU'N®. din-bé-gan’. a. Not yet begun. Hooker. 
UNBEHE'LD, dn-bé-héld’. a. Unseen ; not discov- 
erable to the sight. Milton, 
UNBE/ING®, fin-bé/-ing. a. Not existing. Brown, 


UNBI'GOTED, an-big’-it-dd. a. Free from bigotry 
Addison. 

Jo UNBI/ND, dn-bind’. v. a. [unbindan, Sax.) To 
loose 5 to untie, Sp B 

| To UNBI'SHOP, An-bish’-dip. v. a. To deprive of 
episcopal orders. South. 

UNBI'T*, dn-bit’. a. Not bitten. Young. 

-UNBUTTED, dn-biv-téd. a. Unbridled; unre- 
strained. Sidney. 

UNBLA‘MABLE, dn-bld/-ma-bl. a. Not culpable ; 
not to be charged with a fault. . 

UNBLA‘/MABLENESS*, dn-bla’-md-bl-nés. n. ¢. 
State of being unblamable. More. 

UNBLA‘MABLY, Gn-bia’-mé-ble. ad. Without taint 
of fault. 1 Thess. ii. 

UNBLA‘MED, dn-blim’d’, a. Blaiwneless ; free from 
fault. Mi/ton. 

UNBLA’STED*, dn-blast’-€d. a. Not blasted; not 
made to wither, Peuchom. 

UNBLE/MISHABLE®, dn-blém/-ish-f-bl. a. Not 
capable of being blemished. Milton. 

| UNBLE/MISHED, du-blém’-isit. a. Free from tur- 

| pitude; free from reproach ; free from deiormity. 
Mitton. 

UNBLE/NCHED, da-blénsht’. a. Unconfounded ; 

| unblinded. Milton. 

Lens DED, dn-blénd’-éd. a, Not mingled. Glan- 
THe. 

UNBLE'ST, fn-blést’. a. Accursed ; excluded from 

| benediction. Bacon, Wretched; uubappy. Milton. 














UNBELIE'F, in-bé-Iéer’. x. s. [ouseleapa, Sax.]) UNBLYGHTED®, dn-bil’téd. a. Not blighted ; un- 


Incredulity. Milton. Infidelity; irrel 


gion. Hooker. || 


blasted. Cowper. 


To UNBELIE’VE, dn-bé-léév’. r. a. ‘lo discredit ; | UNBLOO’DIED, An-blad’-td. 282, 104. a. Not stain- 


not to trust. Wotton, Not to think real or true. |) 
D den. } 
UNBELIE’VER, dn-bé-ldv’-tir. nm. s. An infidel ; 


one who believes not the Scripture of God. Hooker. 
UN BELIE’VING, dn-bé-lé’-v 


tre. Bp. Taylor. To relax; to remit; to set at 


ease for atime. Denium. “Yo relax vitiously or} UNBLU/NTED, én-blint’ 


Sarre Shakspeare 

UNBE'NDING, 
flexure. Pope. Not yielding; resolute. Cudworth. 

» Devoted to relaxation. Rowe. 

UNBE'NEFICED, dn-béo’-né-fist. a. Not preferred 
to a benefice. Druden. 

UNBENE’VUOLENT, dn-bé-név’-vd-lént. a. Not 
kind. Ragers. 

UNBENIVGHTED, an-bé-nhte’-€d. a. Never visited 
by darkness, Milton. 

UNBENIGN, du-bé-nine’. a. Malignant; malevo- 
lent. Milton. . 


og. a. Infidel. Addison. || 
UNBELO'VED, an-bé-law'd, a, Not loved. Dryden. |; UN 
To UNBE'/ND, dn-béad’. v. a. To free from tlex- |, 


ed with blood. Shakspeure. 
UNBLOO'DY, dn-blaid-¢. a. Not cruel; not shed- 
ding blood ; not stained with blood. Dryden. 
UNBLO/SSOMING®, du-bidés‘-siim-ing. a. Not bear- 


ing any blossom. Mason, : 

LO’WN, dn-bléne’. a. Having the bud yet un- 
expanded, Shak. Not extinguished. More. Not 
in 


med with wind, Sandys. - 
"ad. a. Not becoming ob- 
tuse. Cowl 


dn-bén/-ding. 410. a. Not suffering ‘'UNBLU'SHING®, dn-blash’-Ing. a. Not having 


sense of shame ; without blushing. 7'homson. 
| UNBOA‘STFUL®, dn-bdst -fl, a. Modest ; upassum- 
|__ ing; not boasting. Thomson. 
'UNBO' DIED, tin-vdd/-id. 282. a. Taco al; im- 
material. Warts. Freed from the body. Spenser. 
/-UNBO'ILED, &n-bdil’d’. a. Not sodden. Bacon. 
Zo UNBO'LT, da-bél’. v. a. To set open; to uubar. 
| Shakspeare. 
/,UNBO'LTED, dn-bdlt’-4d. a. Coarse ; gross ; not re- 
| fined, as flour by bolting or sifting. Shakspeare. 


UNBENT, dn-bént’. a. Not strained by the string. |'UNBO/NNETED, dn-bdn’-nét-€d. a. Wantng a hat 


Dryden. Having the bow unstrung. Shak. Not 
crushed ; not subdued. Dryden. Relaxed ; not in- 


teat. Denham. 
UNBESEE MING, an-bé-stémy-ing. a. Unbecoming. 
K. Charles. 


or bonnet. Shakspeare , 


| UNBOO'KISH. din-bddk/-Ish. a. Not studious of 
|| books, Milton, Not cultivated by erudition. Shak. 


|} UNBO'RN, dn-bérn’. a. funsebopen, Sax.) Not yet 
brought into life ; future ; being to come. Shak. 


UN BESEE’ MINGNESS*, dn-bé-séém’-Ing-nés. n.s. | UNB RROWED, dn-bébr’-réde. a. Genuine ; na- 


Nd rapr, oh indecency. Bp. Hall. 


UNBESO'U 


Milton. 
UNBESPO'KEN®, dn-bé-spd’-k’n. a. Not ordered 
beforehand. Dryden. 
UNBESTO WED, dn-bé-stdde’. a. Not given; not 
.. disposed of. Bacon. 
UNBETRA’‘YED, An-bé-trade’. 
Daniel. 


HT’, dn-bé-sawt’, a. Not entreated. || Zo UNBO’SOM, fan- 


| tive; one’s own. ryder. 
diz'-im. 169. [See Bosom.] 
v.a. To reveal in confidence. Milton. ‘To open; 
to disclose. Milton. 
UNBO'TTOMED, 4n-bdv-tdim’d. a. Without bot 
tom; bottomless. Milton. Having no solid founda 
tion; having no reliance. Hammond, 


a. Not betrayed. || UNBO/UGHT, dn-bawt’. a. Obtained without mo- 


nev. Dryden. Not findiug any purchaser. Locke. 


UNBEWA'ILED, an-bé-wal'd’. @. Not lamented. || UNBO/UND, dn-bédnd’. a. Loose ; not tied. Want- 


Si aks 


re. 
To UNBEWITCH, din-bé-witsh’. r. a. To free from }! 


fascination. South. ; 
To UNBVAS, in-bl-ds. v. a. To free from any 


ing a cover: used of books. Locke Preterit of un- 
hind. Druden. 
, UNBOUNDED, fin-bband’-4d, a, Infinite; in ermi- 


| nable. Milton. Unlimited; unvestrained. Shek. 


external motive; to disentangle from prejudice. |UNBO'UNDEDLY, dn-bédnd’-Ad-lé, ed. Without 


ternal influence; without prejudice. Locke. . 

UNBID. dn-bid’. : 

UNBI'DDEN, dn-bid’-d’n. 
Shak. Uvcommanded; spontancous. Ailton. 


bounds ; without limits, Gorernment of the Tong 


Locke. : 
UNBI ASSEDLY, an-bl'-ds-s#d-lé. ad. Without ex- ‘UNBO'UNDEDNESS, dn-bddnd’-éd-nés. ns, Ex- 


emption from limits. Cheyne. 


a. [unabeden, unbebd- || UNBO'UNTEOUSS®, an-bédn’-tshé-ds. a. Not kind; 
en, Sax.) Uninvited. |, 


wot liberal, Milton. . 
| To UNBO'W*, ant </. v.a. To unbend. Fuller. 
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UNBO WED, &n-bdde’. a. Not bent. Shakspeare. || UNCE/ASING*, dn-sé/-slng nual. Johnson, 
To. UNBO'WEL, an-bdd’-4l. r. a. To exenterate ; || UNCE/LEBRATED, real abek a. Not sol- 
to eviscerate. Hukewill. emnized, Milton, 
‘o UNBRA‘CE, én- “a v. a. To loose; to relax. || UNCELE’/STIAL*, dn-sé-lés’-tshal. a. Not partak. 
Spenser. To make the clothes loose. Shakepeare. ing of the qualities of heaven; apposite to what is 
To UNBRE’ aoe Sabai v. a. To lay open ; to pares vos Feltham, 





uncover. P. Flete UNCENSURED, On-sén’-shéird. a. Exempt from 
UNBRE/ATHED, "ho-telvield’ a. Not exercised. iblick reproach. Addison 

Shakspeare, ‘'UNCEREMONIOUS*#, dn-sér-d-md/-nd-ds. a. Not 
UNBR L’ATHING, du-brérn’-Ing. a. Unanimated. || attended with ceremony ; plain. 

Shekspeare. UNCE’RTAIN, dn-sér’-tin. 208. a. Seamer Fr.; 
UNBRE'D, dn-bréd’. a. Not instructed in leaf sl eg incertus, Lat.) Doubtful ; not certainly known. Den 


educated, Gor. of the Tongue, Nottaught. Dry hon. Doubifu! ; not having certain we 
UNBREE'CHED, dn-britsit’. 359. a. Having no Tillotson. Not sure in the consequence. Shak 
breeches. Shak, Loosed from the breechings. || Not exact; not sure. Dryden. Unseitled ; unrego- 
See Buercnine, Pennant. lar. Hooker 
UNBRE'WED®, éin-brddd’. a. Not mixed; pure ; UNCE’ RTAINED, adn-sér’-tin’d. a. Made uncer- 





genuine. Young. tain. Raleigh. Ob. J. 
UNBREB: ABLES, fin-bri’-ba-bl. a. Not to be bribed. || UNCE’ RTAINLY, &in-str’-(In-lé. ad. Not surely ; 
Feitham. not certainly, den. Not confidently. Denham. 
gic BED, an-brib'd/. a. Not influenced bymoney || UNCE/RTA NT , Gin-sér’-tin-té. ns. ibiousness 
ifs; not hired, Dryden. want of knowledge. Denham. Inaccuracy. Locke. 
UND UDLED, do “brl-dl'd. 359. a. Licentious ; not cence re er of certainty, South. Some- 

restrainec . thing unknown. 

CES SSANT* t-sys a. Continual : we now 


UNBRO KEN ,fn-bré’-k'n. Not violated. Shak. SAY inces 


UNBROKE, dn-broke’. [s [unsebnocen, pat INC 
Not subdued ; not weakened. Dryden. Not tamed, || UNCE! SSANTLY®, * in-sés'-sdut-. ad. Contiou- 





Adidison. | ally, Smith. 

UNBRO'THERLIKE, fa-bréiry’-drstike. 2 a. Tl}; To UNCHAN, dn-tshane’. r. a. To free from chains. 
UNBRO'THERLY, dn-brari’-tir-Ié, suiting |) Prio 

with the character of a brother. Bacon, UNCHA/NGEABLE, dn-tshdw/-ja-bl. a. Immutable; 

~ UNBRU: ie D, &n-brig’d’, a, Not bruised; uot hurt. || not subject to variation. Hooker. 

Shaks UNCHA‘’NGED, dn-ts sal 359. a. Not altered. 
To UN U'CKLE, dn-bak’-kI. rv. a. To loose from Bp. Taylor. Not alterable Dryier. 

buckles. Shakspeare, UNCHA’NGEABLENESS, din-tshhr’ja-blnds. ns. 


To UNBUI'LD, dn-bild’. v.a. To raze ; to destroy. || Immutability. Newton. 

Shakspeare. UNCHA‘NG :ABLY, rae ad, Immuta- 
UNBULLT, dn-bilt’. a. Not yet erected. Dryden. bly; without chan 
UNBU'RIED, an-bér-rid. 982. a. Not interred ; not UNCHLAY a Se hha’ jing. a. Suffering no al- 


honoured with the rites of funeral, Si Shakepeare. 
a UNCHARG >, Qn-tsharje’. v. a, To retract aa 


UNBU'RNED, dn-btrn'd’. Seer a. Not consumed ; 
accusation. ice as 
/UNCHA‘RITABLE, din-tshdr’-¢-t4-b}. a. Contrary 


UNBU'RNT, &n-barnt’. not wasted ; ; not injured 
by fire. Dryden, Not heated with fire. Bacon, 

UNDU RNING, da-barn’-ing. ¢. Not consuming by| to charity; contrary to the a love 
heat. Dighy. ed b Christianity. Denham 


To UNBURTHEN, dn-bir’-tnan. ra. To rid of anne A'RITABLENESS, _ An-tshar’-d-ti-bl-oés 
a loa, Shak. ‘I'o throw of. Shak. To disclose |; n. s, Want of charity. Government of the ~~. 








what s heavy on the mind. Shakspetre. UNCHA‘RITABLY, din-tshfr’-é-t4-bla. 
UNBU 'SIED®, tw-biz’-2ld. @. Not employed; idle.|/ manner contrary to ‘charity. Spenser. 

Bp. Rainbow. | To UNCHA/RM®, fin-tshirim’. v. a. To release from 
To 1 NBU'TTON, dn-béw’-'n. va. To loose id some secret power. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

thing buttoned, es /'UNCHA’ RMING®, vo tect a. No longer 
UNCA’GED®, fin-kadj’d’. a. Released as from ali able to charm. 

cage. Fanshawe. UNCHA‘RY, otetlt rhe. Not wary ; not cautions; 
UNCA’LCINED, dn-kal’-slnd. a. Free from ealciua- || not frugal. ‘Shakspeare. 

tion. Boyle. UNCHA’STE, dn-tshaste’. a. Lewd ; libidinous; wot 


UNCA‘LLED, din-kAwld’. a. Not summoned; not), continent; not chaste ; not pu re. Sidney. 
sent for; not demanded. sid “UNCHASTISABLE®, dn-shis-tl’-zi-bl, a. Notto 
To UNCA ‘LM, an-kAm’. rg 3 disturb. Dryden. be chastised, Milton 
UNCA‘NC ELLED, dn-kdn’-cild. 99, a. Not erased ; ;| UNCHASTI/SED*, dp- tshis-tlz’d’. a. Bot pester 
not NDE Dryden Thomson, Not restrained ; unawed. 
UNCA‘ in’-did. a. Void of candour. | UNC CHA/STITY, an-tshds'-t0-48, 530. n. &. an 
Mason. incontinence. Woodward. 
UNCANO'NICAL, fin-kd-ndn/-¢-kil. a, Not agree- |, “UNCHECKED. n-tshékt’. 359. a. Unrestrained ; 
able to the eanons. Barrow. | ot hindered. Milton. Not contradicted. Shak. 
UNCANO'NICALNESS#, ee — nés. rs. pclae eee a. Sad; gloomy; 


State of bein uncanonical, 


melancholy. 
UNCA'NOPIED®, dd’ 3p ‘ac Hlaving no can-|/UNCHEERFULNESS. Sn-tshde/atiends. [Se 
opy or covering. Brown Curenrot. -} n. 8. Seleucaiys ; gloominess of tea 


UNCA’PABLE, Fin-kh’- AI. a. [incapeble, Fr.; in- Ade 
capax, Lat.) Not capable; not susceptible. "Now | UN CHEERY, dn-tshéer’-2, a. Dull; not enliver- 
more frequently incapable, ing. Sterne. 
UNC: nee Sr, eee -for. a, Not regarded; not |UNCHE WED, tin-tshdde’. 359. a. Not masticaled. 
attended to. Hooker Dryden 
UNCA/RNATE fin-kar’-nit.91.a. Not fleshly. Brown, | To NCHIVLD, An-tshild’. r.a. To deprive of cbil 
To UNCA'SE, tin-kase’, v. a. To disengage from || dren, Shak. To render emworthy of the name and 
any covering. Shak. To flay; to strip. Spenser. character of a child, Bp. Hall. 
UNCA‘UGHT, ain-kawt’, a, Not yet eatched. Shak.| UNCHRYSTIAN, din-kris’-tshdin. 464. a. {unepiy- 
UNCA’ my ae ’ in-kawz'd’. a. Having no precedent | | tene, Sax.) Contrary to the laws of Christianity 
_ cause. ef | _Sonth. Unconverted ; infidel, Hooker. 
CNC MUTIO S, tn- or a. Not wary ; heed- |) | Tk » UNCHRVSTIAN®. an-keis/-tshin. va. phe 
less. Dryden. | priveof the constituent qualities of a Chrislian. Sout 


: a 
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UNC 
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UNCHRI/STIANLY*, dn-kris’-tshiin-lé. a. Contra- 
to the laws of Christianity. Milton 

NCHRUSTIANLY®*, an-kris/-tshin-lé. ad. In a 

‘manner contrary to the laws of Christianity. Bp. 


UNCHRI'STIANNESS, dn-kris’ ——a n. 8. 
Contrariety to Christianity. K. Charle 

To UNCHU’RCH*, dn-tshdrtsh’. ». a. "To deprive 
of the character and rights of a church; to expel 
from a church. South, 

U'NCIALS®, an‘-shal. a. [uneialis, Lat.) Belonging 
to letters of a large size, used ip ancient manu- 
scripts. The term was introduced by those who 
have treated of ancient writings, to distinguish 
those manuscripts, which are written in large round 
yi from those writlen in pure ‘capitals. 


stle 
U'NCIAL®, bn’-shAl. a. s. An uncial letter. Astle. 
UNCI’ VRCUMCISED, du, —— a siz’d. a. Not cir- 
ta Jew. 
UNCIGUMCHSION, Givade kdimadeh’-Bn, 


circumcision. Ham 


n. 8. 


Omiss mond. 
UNCYRCUMSCRIBED, dn-sér’-kam-skrib’d. a. 


Unbounded ; unlimited. ’ Milton 
UNCVRCUMSPECT, in-sér- “kim -spekt. a, Not 


not vi ilant. Haywa 


cautious ; 
UNCIRCUMSTA'NTIAL, g or ar ney | 


Brown. 


a. Unimportant. 
UNCT'VIL, dn-siv’-i. a. [eretelt, Fr. ; anes, Lat) 


Unpolite ; not 
UNCPVILIZED, dn-siv’-l-lz'd. a. Not reclaimed 
— barbarity. Pope. Coarse; indecent. Addi- 
UNCEVILLY, in-siv’-I)-lé. ad. Unpolitely ; not com- 
hea Hizb dn-klam’d’. a. Not claimed ; not de- 


manded. 
UNCLA’RIFIED, an- kide’#-fide. 282. a. Not purg- 
POUNCE ASP. dn- wll. v v.a. To open what is 
shut with cla 


UNGL A/SSTORL® te. in-hlds’-s8-kAl. i, classick. 


able to rules of elegance, or 


UNCLA'SSICK, da-kids’-sik. 
O/NCLE, fing’-ki. 405, 408. n.s. [oncle, Fr.] The 
brother of one’s father or mother. 
ai erg oe. fin-kléne’. . pane iary ser “Foul 
t ot purifie ritual prac- 
tices. Foul ge sin. Mitt. Sana naehas: 


OACLEVAN LINESS, -_ klén’-lé-nés. n.s. Want of 
cleanliness. Clarendo 
vag i hag din-klén’ -lé. a. Foul; filthy ; nasty. 
Indecent ; unchaste, Wreuts 


UNCL /ANNESS, du-kléne’-nés. n. s. (uncleney-re 
ant 


Sax.] Lewdness ; ; incontinence. Graunf. 
of recharge 3 Let pa Bp. Taylor, Sin; wick- 
Ezek, xxxvi. Want of ritual purity. 


ness. 
UNCLE/ANSED, dn-klénz’d’. a. Not cleansed. Ba- 


To b UNCLE'NCH, | = klénsh’. 
closed hand. 
To UNCLE'W, ONY v. a. To undo. & 


ONCLIPPED, "dn-klipt’. 359. a. Whole; not ried 
To UNCLOTHE, dn-kiétHe’. v.a. To strip ; to 


make naked. h 
To UNCLOG, dn-k 
exonerate. Shak. ‘To set at liberty. Dryden. 


To UNGLOM IS, dn-kléls’tar. v. a. “To sel at 


a RScLose, fin-kléze’. v.a. To open. Pope. 


UNCLOSED, _ain-kloz'd a. Not separated by en- 


closures. 


lat 
To seh nies — r. s, To unveil ; to 


clear from obscu Beaumont and Fletcher. 
UNCLOUDED, ED awk ded. a. Free from clouds ; 
clear from obscurity ; not darkened. Milton, 


> nee eure dn-kléa’-déd-nés. 2.5, Open- 


3 freedom loom. Boyle. 
UNCLOUDY, me kléi’-dé. a. Free from a cloud, 
Gay. 
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uncdy IFED*, 


UNCO'INED, pee e 359. a. Not coined 
UNCOLLE/CTED, fn-kdl-iék’-18d. a. Not collect- 





v.a. To open the 


. v.a. To disencumber ; to 








* UNCLU’TCH, dn-klatsh’. v. a. To open. De- 
Christian’ Piet iety. 
To UNC COIF, dn-kéir” [See To Quoit.] v. a. 
7 To ull the cap off. Arbuthnot 
dn-kdif’. a. Not wearing a coif, 


To UNCO'L, cata v. a. To open from being 
coiled or wra art upon another. — 
Sh 


ed; not recollected. Prior, Not collected or brought 
together. Thomson. 


us O/LOURED, dn-kal/-Jard. a. Not stained with 


any colour, or die. 


acon. 
UNCO’MBED, dn-kém'd’. 359. a. Not parted or ad- 


justed by the comb. Spenser 
UNCO’MEATABLE, dn-kam-At/-A-bl, a. Inaccessi- 
ble ; unattainable : a low, corrupt word, Tatler. 
UNCOMELINESS, in-kind n.s. Want of 
want of beauty. Spenser 
UNCOMELY, dn-kim’-lé. a, Not comely ; wanting 


UNCOMFORTABLE, dn-kam’-far-t4-bl. a. Afford- 
ing = comfort 5 ; gloomy ; ; dismal ; miserable. Hook- 
er. Receivin rf no comfort ; melancholy. 

UNCO/MFORTABLENESS, ae kai = bl- 
nés, 1. s. Want of cheerfulness. Bp. 

UNCO/MFORTABLY, dn-kém’ “ford rdvyerk With- 
out cheerfulness ; without comfort. Drayton 

UNCOMMA‘NDED, fin-kém-man’-déd, 0. a. Not 
commanded. South. 

UNCOMME/NDABLE®*, ian-kém’-mén-dfi-bl, or 
in-kém-mén’-da-bl. [See ComMENDABLE.] a. l- 
laudable ; unworthy of commendation. Feltham. 

UNCOMME/NDED®, an-kém-ménd’-2d. a. Not 
commended. Waller. 

UNCOMMI’ TED’, &n-kém-mit’-tad. a. Not com- 
mitted. Hammor 

UNCO/MMON, an- Shela a. ba frequent ; rare ; 
not often found or known, Addiso: 

UNCO/MMONLY, 4an-kém‘ aah th ad, Not fre- 
quent! to an uncommon degree 

UNCO/MMONNESS, oe err Pee y -mdn-vés. n. s. Infre- 
ueNcy ; rAreness ; 

UNCOMMU' NCATED. an ih a. 
Not communicated. 

UNCOMMU'NICATIVE*, ” eilsepedl at-kh ily. 
a. Not communicative ; close. Lord Chester fiel 

UNCOMPA‘CT, din-kdm-pakv’. 

UNCOMPA’‘CTED*, an-kém- 
firm ; not closel adhering. 


a. ppl 
kt'-2d.§ pact; not 


elthum, 


| UNCO/MPANI D, dn-kdmm’-pa-nid. 104. a. Having 


no companion. Fairfax. 

UNCOM A/SSIONATE, an-kém-p4sh’-dn-dte. a. 
Havin hakspeare. 

uncoire ELAnt E*, dn-kbm-pél-la-bl, a. Not 
to be forced. Feltham. 

UNCOMPELLED, an-kém-péll’d’. a. Free from 
compulsion. Boyl: 


UNC MPLAISANT, hn kém-pla-zint’. a. Not 


civil ; not obli 
UNCOMPLAI WRrLys, dn- el ae zAnt’-lé. ad. 
With want of complaisante. B 
UNCOMPLE’TE, Baca rs Not per- 
| UNCOMPLE’TED®, dn-kém-plé’-téd. § fect; not 


finished, Feltham. 

UNCOMPLY'‘ING®, fn-kém- DE tng, «. Not yield 
ing ; unbending ; not obseq bsequiaus 

UN NCOMPO'UN ED, dn-kbm- podnd’-éd. a. Sim- 
rd Ma not mixed. Newton. Simple; not intricate. 


UNCOMPOUNDEDNESS* dn-kém-pddnd’-éd- 
nés. Pureness ; si licity. Hammond. 

UNCOMPREHE'NSIV VE, an-kém-pré-hén’-stv, a. 
Unable to comprehend. Sonth. 

UNCOMPRE'SSED, ——— prést’. 104. a. Free 
from compression. Boyle 

UNCONCE'IVABLE, ‘hn kn-ol- vi-bl. a. Not to 
be “understood 5 not to be comprehended by the 
min 


he 
| UNCONCE/IVABLENESS, n-kdn-sé/-vi-bl-n’s. 


m. 5. oa ana Locke. 
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UNCONCE‘IVED, An-kdn-sévd’, 140. a. 
t; not imagined. Creech. 


Not 


rg 
UNCONCE/RN, an-kdn-sérn’. n. s. Negligence ; || 
want of interest ; freedom from anxiety ; freedom ! UN 


from perturbation. Swift. 
UNCONCE’/RNED, fin-kén-sérnd’. 104. a. Having 
no interest. Bp. Taylor. Not anxious; not dis- 
uirbed ; not affected. Milton. 
NCONCE/RNEDLY, dn-kén-sér'-néd-lé. 364. ad. 
Without interest or affection; without anxiety ; 
without perturbation. Denham, 
UNCONCE/RNEDNESS, dn-kén-sérnd’-nés. 2. s. 
Freedom from anxiety, or perturbation, Sonth. 
UNCONCE’RNING, @n-kén-sér’-ning. a. Not in- 
teresting ; not affecting; not belonging to one. 
Decay of Christian Piety. 
UNCONCE’/RNMENT, dn-kén-sérn/-mént, n.s. The 
state of having no share. South. 
UNCONCLU’DENT, dn-kbn-kld’-dént. ta Not de- 
UNCONCLU'DING, dn-kén-kld’-diog. cisive ; 
inferring no plain or certain conclusion or conse- 
uence. e. 
UNCONCLU‘DIBLE®*, dn-kén-kid’-dé-bl. a. Not 
determinable. More. 
UNCONCLU’'DINGNESS,  an-kdn-kliv’-ding-nés. 
n. 8. Quality of being uncencluding. Boyle. 
UNCONCLU'SIVE*, n-k6n-kid’-siv. a. Not deci- 
sive ; not regularly consequential. Hammond. 
UNCONCO'CTED, dn-kén-kékt’-éd. a. Not digest- 


ed; not matured. Brown. 
UNCONDE/MNED, din-kén-démd’. a. Not con- 
UNCONDITIONAL, an-k6n-dish’-An-4l. a. Abso- 


U 


demned. 


lute ; not limited by any terms. Dryden. 
age DOCING", ter: bn-diy’-slug. a. Not leading 
to. Philli 


UNCONDU'CTED®, fn-kén-dakt/-2d. a. Not led ; 
not guided. Barrow. 
UNCONFINABLE, dn-kdn-f’-n4-bl,a. Unbounded. 


Sha re. 

UNCONFI/NED, dn-kén-find’. a. Free from re- 
straint. Shakspeare. Having no limits; unbound- 
ed. Spectator. 

UNCONFI/NEDLY*®, dn-kén-f¥’-néd-lé. ad. With- 
out limitation ; without confinement. Barrow. 

UNCONFYRMED, an-kén-férmd’ a. Not fortified 
a. resolution; not strengthened ; raw; weak. 

niel.. Not strengthened by additional testimony. 
Milton. Not settled in the church by the rite of 
confirmation. 

UNCONFORM, an-kén-fdrm’. a. Unlike ; dissimi- 
lar; not ana s. Milton. 

UNCONFO/RMABLFE, €n-kén-fdr’-mé-bl. a. In- 
consistent ; not conforming. Hooker. 

UNCONFO'RMITY, 4n-kén-fér’-mé-td, nis. In- 
congriity ; inconsistency. South. : 

UNCONFU’SED, dn-kén-fdzd’, a. Distinet 5 free 
from confusion. Flale. 

UNCONFU'SEDLY, dn-kdn-fil’-zéd-lé. ad. With- 
out confusion. Locke. 

UNCONFU’TABLE, @n-kén-fi-t4-bl. a. Irrefraga- 
ble ; not to be convicted of errour, Sprat. 

UNCONGE’/ALED, éu-kén-jééld’. a. Not concreted 
hy cold. Brown. 

UNCO/NJUGAL, dn-kdn’-jb-2Al. a. Not consistent 
with matrimonial faith ; not befitting a wife or hus- 
band. Milton, 

UNCONNE/CTED, An-kdn-nékt'-éd. a. Not cohe- 
rent; not joined by proper transitions or depend- 
ence of parts ; lax; loose ; vague, )Vutts. 

UNCONNI'VING, fn-kén-nl’-ving. a. Not forbear- 


i nal notice. Milton. | 
UNCONQUERABLE, &n-kéng’-kér-A-bl. 415. a. 
Not to be subdued ; insuperable ; not to be over- 
come ; invincible. Dryden. 
UNCO'NQUERABLY, du-kéng’-kar-d-bld. ad. In- 
vincibly; insuperably, Pope. } 
UNCONQUERED, fin-kbng’-kard. a, Not subdu- | 
ed; not overcome. Denham. lnsuperable ; invin- 
cible. Sidney. 
UNCO'NSCIONABLE, an-kén’-shdn-4-bl. a. Ex- | 
ceeding the limits of any just claim or expectation. | 


UNC 


| L'Estrange. Forming unreasonable jon 
Dryden. Enormous; vast. Milton. Not guided 
or influenced by conscience. South. 
CO/NSCIONABLENESS,  dn-kén’-shin-d-bl- 
‘s. n. 8. Unreasonableness of hope or claim. _, 
UNCO'NSCIONABLY, 4n-kén’-shdn-d-bld. ad. 
Unreasonably. Hudibras. fv ooh sab 
UNCONSCIOUS, dn-kén’-shds. a. Having no men- 
tal perception. Blackmore. Unacquainted; u- 


knowi Pope. 
NSEGRATE, dn-kdn’-sé-krate. v. a. To 


To UNCO 
render not sacred ; to desecrate. South. 
UNCONSE/NTED, dn-kdu-séat’-€d. a. Not yielded. 


Wake. 
UNCONSE'NTING*, din-kbn-séat’-Ing.a. Not yield 


ing. Pope. 
UN ONSTDERED, dn-kdn-sid/-drd. a. Not consid 
ered ; not attended to. Sh % : 
UNCO'NSONANT, dn-kén/-sd-néat. a. Incongru 
ous; unfit; inconsistent. Hooker. 
UNCONSPY'RINGNESS*, — dn-kén-sp-ring-nés. 
n. s. Absence of plot or conspiracy. Boyle. 
UNCO'NSTANT, dn-kén’-stdnt. a. [inconstant, Fr. ; 
inconstans, Lat} Fickle ; not steady ; changeable 
mutable. per . 
UNCONSTRA/‘INED, 4n-k6n-strand’. a. Free from 
compulsion. Shakspeare. 
UNCONSTRA‘INEDLY, @n-kén-strhn’@d-lé. ad. 
Withoat force suffered. South. 
UNCONSTRA‘INT, dn-kén-strant’. n. s. Freedom 
from constraint ; ease. Filton. 
UNCONSU'LTING, dn-kén-sdlt/Ing. a. [inconsul- 
tus, Lat.) Heady ; rash ; improvident ; imprudent 


Sidney. 

UNCONSU'MED, &n-kén-simd’. ‘a. Not wasted: 

not destroyed by any wasting power. Afilion. 

UNCONSU' MM TE. dn-kén-siim’-mate, a. Not 

consummated, Dryden. 

Gi at hy ED, dn-kén-témd’. a. Not despised. 

h ; 
UNCONTE'NDED®, dn-kbn-ténd’-€d. a. Not con- 
tended for ; not contested. Dryden, 

UNCONTE'NTED, dn-kébn-tént’/-€d. a. Not content- 
ed; not satisfied. 

UNCONTE/NTINGNESS, —n-kén-tént’-log-nés. 

n. 8. Want of power to satisfy. Boyle. 

UNCONTE’STABLE, dn-kén-tés’-t4-bl. a. Indis- 

putable ; not controvertible. | Locte. 

UNCONT E/STED, &n-kdn-tést’-€d. a. Not disputed ; 

evident. Blackmore. 

|UNCONTRADI'CTED*, é@n-kén-tré-dikr’4d ec. 

| Not contradicted. Pearson. 

| UNCO/NTRITE, @n-kén’-trite. a. Not religiously 

| penitent. Hammond, 

UNCONTRO'LLABLE, fin-kén-trd/-l4-bl. a. Re- 
sistless ; powerful beyond opposition. Afilton. In- 
disputable ; irrefragable. he 

|\UNCONTRO'LLABLY, &n-kén-trd/-l-bié. ad. 
Without possibility of opposition. Without daa- 
ger of refutation. Brown. 

UNCONTRO’LLED, din-k6n-trdld’. a. Unresisted ; 
unopposed ; not to be overruled. Milton, Not con 
vinced ; not refuted. Hayward. 

UNCONTRO/LLEDLY, an-kén-trd’-/éd-lé. ae. 
Without control; without opposition. Decay of 
Christian Piety. 

UNCONTROVERTED, fin-kdn’-trd-vért-8d. | a 
Not disputed 5 not liable to debate. Glanriile. 
UNCONVE'RSABLE, dn-k4n-vér’-sd-bl. a. Not 

suitable to conversation ; not social. Scott. 

UNCO'NVERSANT®, dn-kén’-vér-sint. a. Not fa- 
miliar ; not acquainted with. Mador. 

| UNCONVE’/RTED, dn-kén-vért/-Ad. a. Not per 

suaded of the truth of Christianity. Hooker. Not 
religious ; not yet induced to live a holy life. Bax 
te 


r. 

UNCONYENCED, dn-kén-vinst’. a. Not convinced. 
ocke. 

| To UNCORD, 4n-kérd’. va, To loose a thing 


bonnd with cords. 
UNCORRECTED, dn-kér-rékt'4d. a. Inaccurate 5 
not polished to ——— Dryden. 


, 
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UNCO'RRIGIBLE*®, dn-kdr/-réjé-bl. a, Incapable | 
of being ealpoesenk j ‘de iajgher beyond correction : | 
we now say incorri 

UNCORRU’PT, n-kor-rdpt’ a. Honest ; upright ; 
not tainted with wickedness ; not influenced by ini- | 
uitous interest. i 

NCORRU'PTED, dn-kébr-rape’-4d. a. Not vitiated ; | 
not depraved. Roscommon 





tuous and presumptuous, and for the same reason. We 
are apt to confound this termination with eous and ious, 
and to pronounce the word as if written uagk/shus, 
without attending to the u after the t, which makes so 
great a difference in the sound of this word and its com- 
pounds, 


U‘NCTUOUSNESS, dngk’-tshd-ds-nés. n. s. Fat- 
ness ; oiliness ; clammiuess ; Boyle. 
UNCORRU’ PTEDNESS*, du-kér-ript’-ad-nés. UNCU ‘CKOL DED. fin-kak’ aaa eS a. Not made a 
n.s. State of bein uncorrupted. Milton. cuckold, Shakspeare. 
UNCORRU’ PTIBL! * , fo-hbr-rtip’- t¢-bl. a. That | UNCU'L LED, finekdld’. a. Not gathered, Afilton. 














cannot be corn UNCU'LPABLE, an-kal’- pa-bl. a. Not blamable. 
UNCORRU' "PTNESS, he to kérerdipt! “nds, n.s. Integ-|| | Hooker. 
ghtness, Tit UNCU'LTIVATED, din-kal/-td-wa-téd. a [incultus, 
UNCOUNSE ELLABLE, "ho-kddo- sdl-ld-bl. a. Not || Lat.} Not cultivated; not improved by tillage. 
nee aoe Clarendon a Not instructed ; not civilized. Rascom- 
UNCOUNTABLE, an-kdan’-td-bl. a. Innumerable. 
ah fe UNCU’MBERED, — -bard. a. Not burthened ; 
UNCO'UNTED*, dn-kéan’-t4d. a. Not numbered ;||__ not embarrassed. a 
not counted. Shak UNCU/RBABLE, ra ar’-bé-bl. a. ‘That cannot be 
USCOUNTERFE , dn-kddn’-tr-f it. a. Genuine ; || __ curbed, or checked. Shakspeare. Not used. 
| UNCU/RBED, dn-kiarbd’. . 2, Licentious ; not 


Tot COUPL , dn-kap’ -pl. v. a. To loose dogs | restrained. Shakspeare 
from their i couples, Shakspeare. To set loose ; to || Zo UNCU’RL, fin-kdrl’. r.a. To loose from ring- 
NGOUPLE lets, or convolntions. Dryden, 
UN rEPLEDE dn. yor -pid. a. Single ; not unit- a hig al din-karl’. v. n. To fall from the ring- 
wedd ets, 
UNCOURTEOUS) 1 fee kl’ todas a. Uneivil ; un- uNcURt ICED, Bek a. Not collected into ring- 


e. Sidney. lets. 
YURTEOUSLY, an-kar’-tshé-dis-lé. ad. Un- || UNCU’ RRENT. an-kdr’-rént. a. Not current; not 


civill litely. Ascham | tier, in common payment. Bhakepeare. 
_uNgodRT LINESS, dn-kért/-lé-nds, 2. s. Unsuit- | ‘RSE, dn-karse’. v. a. To free from any 
ableness of manners to a court ; inelegance. Addi- | pina ey Sh 


akspeare. 
|| UNCU/RST, dn-kdirst’. a. Not execrated. King 
UNCO'URTLY, dn-kért’-lé. a. leclegant of mai | Charles. 


ners; uncivil ; coarse; rustick. Haln UNCUT, dn-ka’. a. Not cut. Waller. 
UNCOUTH, fin-kd4dh’, S15. a. funcud, Sax. 7] Odd; To UNDA’, an-dam’. v. a. bs nape; to free from 
; Unusual. § the restraint of mounds. 


LY, fin bbe ad. {uncudhice, Sax.) UNDA'MAGED, ‘indica’ ‘90. a. Not’ made 
3 Strangely. Dryden | worse ; not impaired. Phillips. 
Kone NESS, din-kddch’-nds. ne. s. Oddness 5 UNDA/MPED, dn-ddmpt’. a. Not depressed ; not de- 


y of Christian Piety. jected. T'homson 

ToUNCOV VER, Rae fay be nr. a. To divest of aj] U DA'UNTABLE®, dn-din’-t4-bl. a. Not to be 

covering. Harvey. To deprive of clothes. Shak.|| daunted. Harmar 

To strip of the roof. Prior. To show openly; to|| UNDA/UNTED, D, dn-dfin’-t8d. ae a. Unsubdued by 
f a veil or concealment. Milton. To bare | fear ; not eg Shak, 

the head, as in the presence of a superiour. Shuk. || UNDA'UNTEDLY, ada “adele ad. Boldly ; in- 
To UNCREA’TE, dn-kré-dte’. v. a. To annihilate ; | trepidly ; without fear. South, 

to pe reduce to nothing ; to deprive of existence. Ca- UNDA NTEDNESS, Andi’ -téd-nés, ».s, Bold- 

bravery ; intrepidity. Alterbu 


-UNCREA’TED, din-kré-A/-18d. a. Not yet created. | UNDA’ WNING®, dn-dawn’ -Ing. a. ot yet dawn- 
— [incrée, Fr.] Not produced by creation. ing ; not grown luminous; not illumined. Cow- 


kmore. 
VECRIOIRLES, du-k ree -<-b1. a. Not entitled to! uNDpa’ ‘ZZLED, an-déz’-zid. 359. a. Nut dimmed, 
or confused b Pa plendour. Milton, 
UNCRE DIFABLE Bivkrda-.t-b a. Not ss To 2 UNDAF, fin-déf’. v. a. To free from deafness. 
Ham Sh 
UNCHE: DITABLENESS. do kedd’-b-th-bi-nds.n.e, || UNDEBA'UCHED, an-dé-bdwtsht’, a. Not corrupt- 
Want of re meaion. Decay of Christian Piety. _ ||__ ed »y debauchéry ; pure. Bp. Hall. 

ane ED*, ain-kred -i-éd, a, Not believed. UNDE’CAGON, an-dék’-A-gén. mn. s. [undecim, 
| 70 , and yuvla , Gr.) A figure of eleven angles or 


UNCKOPPED. anekré Not t|| sid 
ed Me UNDECA/YED, ain-dé-kAde’, a, Not liable to be di- 
UNCROSSED, 4n-krdst’. a. Uncaneelled.||__minished, or impaired. Dryden. 


Sha’ UNDECA‘YING, did kit tng. = Not suffering 
UNCRO WI WDED, dn- a ‘-déd. a. Not straitened by || __ diminution or declension. Blac 

want of room. Addison UNDECE’‘IVABLE, 4n-de- sbiava-bl. ‘a. Not liable 
To UNCROWN, dn-krdtin’. v.a. To deprive of a to deceive, or be deceived. Holder on Tine. 

crown ; to deprive of f sorereiguly: Shak. To pull || To UNDECE'IVE, an-dé-séve’. r.a. To set free 

off the crown. Dryden. from the influence of a fallac cy. Roscommon. 
J‘NCTION, ingk’-shdn. 408. n, s. fonction, Fr) UNDECE’IVED, fin-dé-sévd’. a. Not cheated ; not 

The act of anointing. Looker. Unguent ; oe imposed on. Dry den. 

ment. Dryden. The act of anointing amg UNDE’ pay ed “hn-di’-sln-o8. n.s. Unbecoming- 

Arbuthnot. Any thing sofiening, or leuitive. Sh ness. Bp. 

ood = of anctating in the last pre Hammond. | exe NT! dn-de- sént. a. Not becoming. Bp. 

ny thing that excites piety and devotion ; that 
which on a io devotion. ig ‘ UNDECENTLY*, din-dé’-sént-lé. ad. Not becom 


CTUO’ k-tshd-be’ fale 
waite Brn » Ang ne SA. 4, Focuens il vuxbEci Bani fin-dd-s!/<d-bl. a. Not to be de- 

CTUOUSS, fingk’-ishd-ds. 408. iat: 
ae Lomein Lat) | ONC DED dn-dd-sl-ddd, o, Not determined; 


Fat; clammy; oily. Shak 
RF This word ie as frequently mispronounced as sump-|| not settled. 
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UNDECI'SIVE, dn-dé-sl’-siv. a, Not decisive ; not | phir dn/-dar. a. Inferiour; subject ; subord- 
conclusive! Gi 


anville. Chapman 
To UNDE'CK, dine’ v.a. To deprive of orna- ‘UNDER, nde. 418. ad. os eee 








ments. Shakspe or inferiority. 2 Chron, xxviii. Below ; not abov 
UNDE’CKED, Adak’. 359. a. Not adorned ; not | opposed to orer or more. Addison, It | is 
embellished, Milton | much used in composition, in several senses, which 


UNDECLINED, An-dé- klind’. a. Not grammatical- |) the following examples will explain. 
ly varied by termination. Bramston. yall ete: UNDERA‘CTION, din-ddir-&ks -shdn, n. s. Subordi- 
ttn ; not turned from the right i a5 i = action not essential to the main story. 
UNDE ‘DICATED, dn-déd’-é-ké-téd, a. Not ¢ re 
ay not devoted. Not inseribed to a patron. UNDERAGENT*, bodied See. n. 8. An agent 


subordinate to the principa a. South. 
UxDEEDED. in-dééd’-éd. a. Not signalized by ac- 


To UNDERBEA’R, dn-c re’. v. a, To support; 
toendure. Shak. ‘To aed. to guard. Shak. 
UNDEF. ve SD, du-dé-taste’. ¢. Not deprived of its}| UNDERBEA‘RER, an-dar-ba’-rar. n. 8. Ia fee 
forin ; not disfigured. Granviile. i} nerals, those that sustain the weight cf the body, 
UNDEFE’ASIBLE, dn-dé--zé-bl. a. Not | pein pei from those who - bearers of ceremony, 
bie; not to he ‘ined or annulled, and only hold up the 
UNDEFE/NDED*, dn-dé-fénd’-éd. a. Without de- || 7” UNDERBID, fnedur-bla v. a, To offer for any 
feuce ; easy to be assaulted ; exposed to assault.|| thing less than it is worth. « 
Sout 


h. | To UNDERBU’Y*, on-die-by. v. a. To buy at les 
UNDEFVED, ain-dé-fide’. 282. a. Not set at defi- and Fletcher. 


than it is worth. 
ance 3 not challenged. Lar UNDERCLE’RK, tyr, n.s. A clerk sud- 
UNDEFILED, dest fi gy poet not 
Vitiated ; not corru 


ordinate to the principal clerk. Swift. 
U/NLERCROFT*, dw-dir-krift. ns. A vault wo 
UNDEFINABLE, ree Sears bl. - Not to be} va the choir or chancel of a cathedral or other 
marked out, or circumscribed by a definition. | pion Peri bd secret walk or vauh under 








Locke | 
_ UNDEFENED, fin-dé-flad’. a. Not circumscribed, To UNDERDO, * An-dtr-dBy. rv. n. To act below 


or explained by a definition. Locke. ‘| one’s abilities. B. Jonson. 'To do Jess than is re- 
one *“LO'WERED*, dn-cé-fid0/-Ord. a. Not viti- | visite. Grew 


Mitton. || UNDERFA‘CTION, &in-dadr-fak/-shdn. n.s, Subor- 

UNDE ee hg fn-dé- formd’. a. Not deformed ; | — te subdivision of a faction. Decay © 
not dis 

UNDELIBERA ATED, n- a. aria ad. a. Not Us UNDERFE’LLOW, (Page dig n.s. A mean 
carefully considered. Clare eg 

UNDELI'GHTED, du-de- ti iad. a. Not pleased ; UNDERFT TLING, din-dér-fil’-ling. nm. s. [under 
not touched with leasure. Milton. ee wer pat of an edifice, Wotton. 

UNDELIGHTEFUL, dn-dé-lite/-fl. a, Not giving || To S UND RFONG » dn-dir-fng’. v. a. [wnder, a 


pleasure. Cicrendon u NDE Sax. To take in hand. Spenser. Ob 
UNDEMO’LISHED, ‘fn-dé-mél'-isht. a. Not razed ; , On’-dér-fit. ad. Beneath. ayes 
not thrown down. Phillips DERFOOTS, dn’-dar-ft. a. Low; ; base; ab- 


UNDEMO/NSTRARLE, vau-dd-mbu-strA-bl.a. Not| viet down-trodden. Milton 
ae of fuller evidence. Hooker. UNDERFU RNISH, dn-ddir-ffr/-nisb. v.a. To 

UNDEN?T ea a. Such as canna supp than enough. Collier. 

he gainsaid. Si 7 UNDERGURD. dn-dir-gérd’, v, a. To bio! 
UNDENI/ABLY, ain-dé-ni-6- hlé. ad. So plainly as | vila to bind round the bottom. Acts, xxvii. 

to admit no contradiction. Hammond. 0 UNDERGO’, dn-dir-gi’. v. a. [undepxar, 
UNDEPE/NDING®, du-dé-pénd’-ing. u. Indepen- ga To suffer; to sustain ; to endure evil. 

dent. Afilion. den. To support ; 3 to raat Shak. To sustail ; 
gee ea dn-dé-plor’d’. a. Not lamented. | to be the bearer of; to possess. Shak. To sustain ; 


1 ‘To endare without fainti Shakepeare. hing 
UNDE: PItAVED, dn-dé-prav'd’. a. Not corrupted. i : 


thruugh. Burnet. To be subject to. 
Glan UNDERGRADUATES Beteodidbe a! 
UNDEPRIV ED, dn-dé-priv'd’; a. Not divested by || Que who has Ps taken a degree at our univers: 
authority ; not hy of any possession. Dryden.|| ties. Dean Prid 
UNDER 6, du’-dér preposition, [undar, Goth. ; | | UNDERGROUND, ‘D, bodr-gro n, s, Subter- 
undep, Sax. ; onder, Dutch.} Ina state of subjec- || raneous ytd 
tion to. Dryden. In the state of pupilage to. Den- |, UUNDERG OWT, "hale grid’. a.s. That 
ham. Beneath; so as to be covered, or hidden 5}; wiich grows under the tall wood. Milton. 
nol over; not above. Baron. Below in place; not | | UNDERHUA‘ND, dn-dar-hdnd’. ad. By means oe 
above: this is the sense of wnder sail ; that is, have apparent; secretly. Hooker. Clandestively ; #7 
ing the sails spread aloft. Siraey. In a less de- | fraudulent secrecy. Sidney 
eree than. Hooker. For less than. Ray. Less than ; UNDERHAND, ‘dn-ddr-hiind, a . Secret; clandes 
‘low. Collier. By the show of. Shak. With iess!! tine; sty. Shakspea 
than. Swift. Inthe state of interiority to; noting | | UNDE PRE VED, dnedle-riv'd’. 104. a. Not borrowed. 
rank or order of precedence. Addison, Ina state i 
of being loaded with. Shak, In a state of oppres- iu NDERKEE! PER*, dn-dar-kéép/-dr. ns. Any 
sion by, or subjection to. Tillotson. Tu a state in|; subordinate keeper, Gray 
which one fs seized or overborue. Poyy. In a state || UNDERLA/BOURER, n-th Or. ne A 
of being liable to or limited hy. Hooter, In a|| subordinate workman. 
state of depression, or dejection by; in a state of To UNDERLA’Y, agp v. a. tomer 
inferiority. Shak, In the state of bearing, or be- || Sax.] To strengthen by something Jaid under 
ing known > Swift. lu the state of. INDE BLE? AF, dn-dir-lbér, n. s. A species of ap- 
— or arrived to: noting time. ‘Spen-| Morti 
Sg ornate by. Addison. In a state of pro- | To UNDERL LE'T®, dn-dar-lét’, v. a. To let belo 
scale. Collier. With respect to; referred to. || the \alue. Smollett 
Felton, Attested by. Locke. Subjected to; being || To UNDERLYNE, an-dar-line’. r. a. To mark 
the subject of. Burnet. In the next stage of subor- | with lines below the words. ‘To influence secretly. 
dination. Locke. Io a state of relation that claims | Woiton 
protection. It is generally opposed to abvve, or|| UNDERL ING, wy mean low 410. n, s. Ap inieri- 
aver, \. Our agent; a sorry, mean . Sidney. 
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U'NDERMASTER:, dn’-dir-ma-stdr. . s. A ma-| 

ster subordinate to the principal master. Lowth. | 

U'NDERMEAL+, dn/-dar-méél. ns. (vudepn, Sax., 
and meal.) A repast afler dinner. J8. Jonson, 

To UNDERMINE, tin-dar-mlne’. v. a. [under and 
mine] To dig cavities under any thing, so that it 
may fall, or be blown up; to sap. Derhum. To 
excavate under. Addison. To injure by clandes- 
tine means. Sidney. 

UNDERMI'NER, dn-dér-m¥-nar. nv. s. He that saps; 
he that digs away the supports, Hales. A clan- 
destine enemy. t. 

U’NDERMOST, dn/-dér-mést. a. Lowest :n place. 
Boyle. Lowest in state or condition. Addison. 
U/NDERN®, dn’-dérn. n.s. [undepn, Sax.] The) 
third hour of the day, or nine of the clock. Chaucer, | 


Jn Chaucer’s time the third hour, or undern, was || 


the usual hour of dinner. 

UNDERNE’ATH, fn-dir-néra’. ad. [compounded | 
from under and neath, of which we still retain the | 
eae og ie nether, but in adverbial sense use be- 
neath.) In the lower place; below; under ; be- 
neath. Milton. 

UNDERNE‘ATH, do-dér-néra’. 467. prep. [un- 
depneoSan, Sax.] Under. Shakspeare. 





UNDERO FFICER, dn-dér-6f-ts-dr. n.s. An infe- || 


riour officer ; one in subordinate authority, Ayliffe. | 
UNDERO/GATORY, dn-dé-rég’-gi-tir-é. a. Not 
.. derogatory. Boyle. 
U'NDERPART, dn’-diir-part. n.s. Subordinate or | 


_unessential part. Dryden. 
UNDERPE'TTICOAT, &n-dér-pét’-té-kdte, nm. s, 
The petticoat worn next the body. Spectator. 


ball ;—8il ;—pdtnd ;—thin, THis. 


able to interpret. Milton. To suppose to mean. 
Locke. To know by experience. Milton. To know 
by instinet. Milton. To interpret, at least mentally ; 
to conceive with respect to meaning. Milton. ‘T'o 
know another’s meaning. Milton. To bold in 
opinion with conviction. Milton, ‘To mean without 
expressing. Micon. ‘To know what is not express- 
ed. Milton. 

To UNDERSTA‘ND, dn-dir-stind’. vr. n. To have 
the use of intellectual faculties ; to be an intelligent 
or conscious being. Donne. “To be inform hy 
another, Neh, xiii. Not to be ignorant; to lrave 
learned. Milton. 

UNDERSTA‘NDABLE*,  dn-dar-stind’-4-bl. 

e Capable of being understood. Chillingworth. 


a. 


NDERSTA‘NDER®*, @n-dar-stand’-ir. n. s. One 
who understands or knows by experience. Beau- 
| mont and Fletcher, 

| UNDERSTA/NDING, (@n-dir-stin/-ding. n. s. In- 
tellectual powers ; faculties of the mind, especially 
those of knowledge and judgement. Isaiah. Skill; 
knowledge ; exact comprehension. Lecke. Iniel- 
ligence; terms of communication. Clapendon. 
NDERSTA‘NDING, dn-dir-stdn’-ding. a. Know- 


ing; skilful. Addison. 


U 


UNDERSTANDINGLY, din-darestiuy-ding-lé ad. 
With knowledge ; with skill. Beaum. and Fi. In- 


telligibly., Burton, 


|| UNDERSTOOD, dn-dar-sthd’. pret. and part. pass. 


of understand, 
UNI ERSTRA/PPER, dn/-dar-strip-par. n. s. [un- 
der and strap.) A petty fellow; an inferiour agent. 
‘Swi 


Swift. 
To U'NDERPIN, dn-dar-pin’. v. a. [under and pin} UNDERTA‘KABLE*, an-dar-ta’-ka-bl. a. That 


To ; to support. Fale. 

U'N DERPLOT, dn’-dar-plat. n. s. A series of | 
events proceeding collaterally with the main story 
of a play, and subservient to it. Dryden. A clan- 
destine scheme, Addison. 

To UNDERPRA'ISE, 4n-dér-praze’. v. a. To 

raise below desert. Dryden. | 
o UNDERPRIZE, §n-dar-prize’. v. a. To value | 
at less than the worth. Shukspeare. 

To UNDERPROP, dn-dar-prép’. v. a. To support ; 
to sustain, Si re. 

UNDERPROPORTIONED, dn-dir-prd-pdr’- | 
shan’d, a. rd too little proportion. Collier. | 

UNDERPU’'LLER, dn-dar-pal’-Jdr. 2. s. Inferiour | 
or subordinate puller. Collier. | 

To UNDERRA’‘TE, dn-dir-rate’. v. 2. To rate too | 
low ; to undervalue. Sir G. Buck. | 

UNDERRA‘TE, aw’-dar-rite. 498. n. s. A price less 
than is usual. Cowley. 

To UNDERSA’Y, dn-dir-sa’. vr. n. To say by way 
of derogation or contradiction. Spenser. Ob. J. 
To UNDERSCO'RE*, dn-dir-skére’. v, a. To mark 

under, Dean Tucker. 

UNDERSE’CRETARY, dn’ -dar-stk’-kré-ta-ré. ns, 
An inferiour or subordinate secretary. Burnet, 

To UNDERSE’LL, an-dar-sél’, vr, 4. To defeat, by 
selling for less ; to sell chonnet than another. Child. 

UNDERSE/RVANT, dn/-dar-sér’-vant. n.s. A ser- 
vant of the lower class. Grew. 

To U/NDERSET, 4n-dér-sé’. v. a. To prop ; to 


su . Bacon. 
UNDERSE’TTER, an-dar-s@t’-tar. n. s. Prop ; ped- 
estal; support. 1 Kings, vii. 
UNDERSE TTING, dn-dar-sét'-ting. 410. 2. s. 
_. Lower part; pedestal. Wotton. 
UNDERSHE RIFF, dn-dir-shér’-if. n. s. The dep- | 
uty of the sheriff, Cleareland, 
UN OERSHERIFFRY, dn-dar-shér’-if-ré. n. s. The 
business or office of an undersheriff. Baron. 
UNDERSHOT, dn-dir-sh’. part. a. [under and 
.._ shoot.| Moved by water passing under it. Carew. 
U’/NDERSONG, fin’-dar-séng. n. s. Cherus ; burthen 
of a song. Spenser. 
To UNDERSTAND §, fin-dar-sténd’. v. a. pret. and 
rt. pass. understood ; formerly understanded, [un- 
pycvandan, Sax.] To conceive with adequate 
ideas; to have full knowledge of ; to comprehend ; 





oer 


may be undertaken. Chillingworth. 

To UNDERTAKE 6, dn-dar-take’. v. a. pret. un- 
dertook ; participle pass. undertaken. [under fangen, 
Germ.] Po attempt ; to engage in. Shak. ‘To as- 
sume a character. Shak, ‘To engage with; to at- 
tack. Shak. 'To have the charge of. Shukspeare. 

To UNDERTA‘KE, én-dar-tike’. v. 2. To assume 
any business or province. Isa. xxxviii. To venture ; 
to hazard. Sh To promise; to stand bound to 
some condition. Woodward. . 

UNDERTA’KEN, din-dir-t4/-k’p. part. passive of 
uniertake. 

UNDERTA‘KER, dn-dar-t/-kar. 98. ». s. One 
who engages in projects and affairs. Clarendon. 
One who engages to build for another at a certain 

rice. Swift. One who manages funerals. Young. 

UNDERTA‘KING, du-dir-ta’-king. n.s. Attempt; 
enterprise ; engagement. Raleigh. 

UNDERTE’NANT, an-dér-tén’-ant. m.s. A sec- 
ondary tenant; one who holds from him that holds 

m the owner. Daries. . 

U'NDERTIME+*, an’-diar-thne. n. s. Undern-tide ; af- 
ter dinner ; in the evening. See UspERN. Spenser. 

UNDERTOOK, dn-dir-d5k’. pret. of undertake. 

UNDERVALUA‘TION, dn-dar-val-b-A’-shan. n. s. 
Rate not equal to the worth. Wotton. 

To UNDERVA‘LUE, an-dir-val’-a. v. a. To rate 
low ; to esteem Jightly ; to treat as of lithe worth. 
Shak. To depress; to make low in estimation; 
to despise. Dryden, 

UNDERVA‘LUE, dn-dér-val’-d, 493. n. s. Low 
rate ; Vile price. Temple. 

UNDERVA‘LUER, an-dar-val’-d-dr. n. s. One who 
esteems lightly. Walton. 

UNDERWENT, an-dir-wéov’. pret. of undergo. 

U/NDERWCOD, fn’-dar-wad. n. s. fender and 
wood,| The low trees that grow among the timber. 
Mortimer. 

U/NDERWORK, an’-dir-wirk. 498. n. s. Subor- 
dinate business; petty affairs. Addison. 

To UNDERWO'RK, an-dar-wark’. v. a. pret. and 
part. poss underworked, or underwrought. ‘To de- 
stroy by clandestine measures. Shak. To labour 
or polish less than enough. Dryden. To work at 
a price below the common. 

UNDERWO/RKMAN, din-dar-wirk’-mao. ns An 


inferiour or su rer. 


bordinate ie. 
to know. Milton. To kuow the meaning of; io be || Jo UNDERWRI'TE, aaa v. a, [undep- 


UND | UND 
( 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—meé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


pnitan Sax.] To write under something else.) UNDI/NTED, dn-diot’-4d. a. Not impressed by a 
Sidney. , | blow. Shakspeare. 
UNDERWRITER, an-dar-r¥-tar on. s. An en-| UNDI/PPED, dn-dipt’. 359. a. Not dipped; not 
surer ; so called from writing his name under the || plunged. Dryden. 
conditions. UNDIRE/CTED, dn-dé-rékt’-4d. a. Not directed. 
UNDESCRVBED, dn-dé-skrib’d’, a. Not described.|'| Spenser. . 
Hooker. . UNDISCE’/RNED, dn-diz-zérnd’. a. Not observed ; 
UNDESCRIED, fin-dé-skride’. 382. a, Not seen;| not discovered ; not descried. Brown. 
-  tnseen; undiscovered. Wollaston. _UNDISCE’RN EDLY, hn-diz-2ér'-néd-ld. 364. ad. 
UNDESE'RVED, tn-dé-zirvd’, a. Not merited;): So as to be undiscovered. Boyle. 
not obtained by merit. Sidney. Not incurred by |; UNDISCE/RNIBLE, dn-diz-zérn’-é-bl, a. Not to be 


fault. Addison, | discerned ; invisible. Shakspeare. 





UNDESE/RVEDLY, dn-dé-z@r'-vad-l8, 364. ad, |, UNDISCE/RNIBLENESS*, dn-diz-2érn‘-2-bl-aés. 
Without desert, whether of good or ill, Hooker. || _n.s. State or quality of being undiscermble. Ellis. 
UNDESE/RVEDNESS*, adn-dé-2é@r'-véd-nés, n. s.|) UNDISCE’/RNIBLY, dn-diz-zérn’-¢-blé. ad. Lnvis- 


Want of being worthy. R. Newton. | bly; imperceptibly. Sonth. - 
UNDESE’RVER, an-dé-zér’-var. n. s. One of no|| UN Disc ©'RNING, dn-diz-zérn’-ing. a. Tnjudicious ; 

merit. re (hl incapable of making due distinction. Denne. 
UNDESE/RVING, dn-dé-2ér’-ving. a. Not having || UNDUSCIPLINED dn-dis’-sip-plind. a. Not subde- 

merit; not having any worth. Addi Not merit-| ed to regularity and order. Bp. Taylor. Untaught; 
ing any particular advantage or hurt. Sidney. uninsiructed. King Charles. ; 
UNDESE’RVINGLY®, — din-dé-zér’-ving-lé.” ad. || To UN DISCLOSES, fin-dis-kléze’. v.a. Not to dis 

Without meriting any particular harm or advan-!| cover; not to unfold. Daniel. : 

tage. Milton. | UNDISCO/RDING, te -dle- hind Sop a. Not disa- 
UNDESUGNED, fn-dé-sind’. 359. a. Not intended; || greeing ; not jarring in smusick. Milton. 

not purposed, South. UADIS “OY VERABLE, dn-dis-kaw’-dr-a-bl. a. Not 
UND 'GNEDLY*, dn-dé-si’-néd-lé. ad. Without to be found out. Rogers. 

being designed, Bryant. UNDISCOVERED, dn-dis-kaw’-dird. a. Not seen; 
UNDESI'GNEDNESSS, dn-dé-sl’-néd-nés. n. s.|) _ not descried; not found out. Sidney. 

Vant of a set purpose ; freedom from design ; ac- UNDISCRE ET, tin-dis-kréét’. a. Not wise 5 impr 

] 


cidentalness. ' 











; | dent. Ecclus. xxvii, : 
UNDESIUGNING, a alg a. Not acting with | UNDISCRE’/ETLY*, din-dis-kréét'-1é. ad. Improvie 

any set purpose, Blackmore. Having no artiul or)! dently ; yore Burton. : 

fraudulent schemes ; sincere. South. | UNDISGUI'SED, dn-dis-gyiz’d’. a. Open; artless; 
UNDESI/RABLE, dn-dé-zi’-ra-bl. a. Not to be || ane exposed to view, ‘Dreden. Pe 
iy — = leasing ego am eae din-dis-bn’-ndr'd. a. Not dis- 

SSURED, OGn-dé-zird’. 359. a. Not wished;| honoured. Shakspeure. 
nat solicited. Dryden. ” | UNDISMA’YED, din-diz-made’. a. Not discouraged 

wae tle ake dn-dé-2l’-ring. a. Negligent; not | ” pol Ra hr nae gb sews fing. 1.0.16 

wishing. . ‘DISOBLI'GIN n-dis-d-bléé’-jing. 111. a. 
UNDESPA‘IRING*, dn-dé-spa’-ring. a. Not giving | ofensive, Broome.’ . 

way to despair. Dyer. 'UNDISPE' RSED, dn-dis-pérst’. a. Not scattered. 
UNDESTRO'YABLE, dn-dé-strév/-A-bl, a. Inde- || Boyle. 

structible ; not susceptive of destruction. Boyle. | UNDISPO'SED, an-dis-pdz2'd’. a. Not bestowed. 





Ob. J. | Seift. . 
UNDESTROYED, dn-dé-stréid’. 382. a. Not de- || UNDISPU’/TABLE®*, dn-dis’-pd-t&-bl, or din-dis- 
stroyed. Locke. || ptr-ta-bl. [See DispuTaBLE.] a. Not to be dis 
UNDETE/RMINABLE, an-dé-tér’-min-4-bl. a. Im- || puted. Whitlock. ; 
ible to be decided. Wotton. | UNDISPUTED, dn-dis-pd’-téd. a. Incontrovertible j 


UNDETE’RMINATE, An-dé-t@r’-min-it, 91. a. || evident, Dryden. 
Not settled ; not decided ; contingent : regularly, ;, UNDISSE’-MBLED, dn-diz-zdm/-bl'd. a. Openly 
indeterminate. South, Not fixed. More. i) declared. Warton. Honest; not feigned. Aller 

UNDETE’RMINATENESS, don-dé-tér’-min-it- bury. ; 
nés. “UNDISSE/MBLING®, an-diz-zém/-biing. «. Not 

UNDETERMINA‘TION, adn-dé-tér-min-d’-shin. 


( . i dissembling ; never false. Thomson. 
z.8, Uncertainty; indecision. Hale. The state || UNDISSIPATED, dn-dis'-st-pd-éd. a, Not seat 
of not being fixed, or invincibly directed. More. 


| tered; not dispersed. Boy 
UNDETE’RMINED, da-dé-tér-mind. a. Unset- 





; le. 

UNDISSO'LVABLE, dn-diz-zAl'-vi-bl._@. That 
‘led; undecided. Locke. Not limited; not regu- cannot be dissolved, or melted. Greenhill. ‘That 
lnied; not defined. Hale. ; may not be loosed or broken. Rowe. 

i telanh dt nha seeing, Ae Not detest- || UNDISSO/LVED*, dn-diz-zdiv'd’. a. Not meled 
lay 4 not ing ina ence. meson. i Cowper. 

L NDE VIATING®, dn-de’-vé-A-ting. a, Not depart- | UNDISSO/LVING, dn-diz-26l'-ving. a. Never meli- 
Nat erring; not crooked: Doweer Na | NBSP MPERED, dn-dlsidm’-pird,_o. Fre 
: ring? $ . Cowper. }U3 : YMPERED, s-lém’-par'd, a. 

UNDEV( YTED, dn-dé-vo'-tad. a. Not devoted. || from disease. Free from Sar tartieiien: Temple. 
Clarendon, || UNDISTINGUISHABLE, dn-dis-ting’-gwish-b-b) 

ee a. Not devout; with- | a. Not to be distinctly seen. —, ot to be 
aut devotion, Maundrell, '| known by any peculiar property. Locke. 

UNDIA‘PHANOUS, dn-dl-ff-fa-nds. 116. a. Not || UNDISTINGU SHABLY*,. dn-dis-ting’-gwish-- 
sellucid 5 not transparent. Boyle. blé. ad. Without distinction ; so as not to be knows 

UNDUD, &n-did’. The preterit of undo. Roscom- = each breil so as not separately and plainly 
mon. deseried. Barrow. 

UN DIGESTED, te-dbjret-ti. a. Prot concocted ; URDiats noVisnen tinis-ing’-gwielt. 500. « 
not subdu y the stomach, Arbuthnot, Not pro ot marked out so as to be known from e@ 
erly disposed ? not reduced to onder. Peschae, as i other. Dryden. Not to be seen otherwise than cot 

To one ‘Gut, ag te "a. pret. and part, pass. \ ped 3 hot separately and plamly i. 
undight. To put off, Spenser. ryden. Not plainly discerned. Sitft. Admit 

UNDIMINISHABLE® tn-l-mlu fol--l.0."That | ting nothing Sewean 5 having no Minera 
may not iminished. More, | space. Shak. Not marked by any partewa 

UNDIMUNISHED, dn-dé-ny7.y'-isht. a. Not impair- |! janes: Denham. Not acid wih cub partice- 
ed; not lemened. Milton. i respect. Pope. 9 
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UNE 


—nd errs nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pédhud ;—thin, THis. 


Making no difference. dison, 
UNDISTOR’TED*, dn-dis-tért’-éd. a. Not distorted ; 
not perverted. More 
UNDISTRA‘CTED, "Sn-dis-trak’-t8d, a. Not 


UNDISTI/NGUISHING, dn-dis-ting’-gwish-lvg. a. | 


Playing like waves; playing with intermissions. 


rown, 

To U'NDULATE 6, dn’-jd-lAte, v.a. [undulo, Lat.} 

To drive backward and forward ; to make to play 
as waves. [olde 


per- 
lexed by contrariety of thoughts or desires. Boyle. || To U/NDULATE, “an! ju-lAte. v.n, To play as waves 


© Withou RA‘CTEDLY,  An-dis-trak’téd-lé. ad. 
— disturbance from contrariety of scmnimonts. | 


UNDISTRA/CTEDNESS, do-ie-trk’-tddends.n.s 
—— from interruption by different thoughts. 


UNDISi ‘TU’RBED, do-dis-tdrb’d’. a, Free from per- | 
turbation ; calm; tranquil; placid. Milton. Not 
interrupted by any hinderance or molestation. Drt y| 
den. Not agitated. Dryd 

pd tales are iredls-tdrb’-8d- le. ad. Calm- | 

peacefully. 

UND TURE EDNESS®, dn-dis-tarb/-4d-nés. n. s. | 
State of being undisturbed, Dr. Snape 

SNaIvVERT D*, an-dé-vart’-2d. a. PNot amused ; 

ased. Wakefield. 

uNphvi. ‘lDABLE, dn-dé-vi'-di-b). a. Not separable ;| 


tive of division. PE me 
UNDIVY mat dndé-v¥ ib. nbroken ; whole ; 


Bp. Tay 
UNDITDEDLY., i ied. adda. ok Bowron 


to be Feioye 

UNDIV O/RCED*, a db-viest’ a. Sing divorced ; 
not se eateet not parted, Yi 

UNDIVU'LGED, aneda-valj’d’. a. Secret ; not pro- 
mulgated. Shak 

To UNDO’ §, ain-d38. v. a. preterit undid ; part. pas- 
sive undone. To ruin; to bring to destruction. 


Hayward, To loose ; to open what is shut or fas- 
tencd ; to unravel. Sidney. To change any thing 
done to its former state; to recall, or annul any 
action. Hooker 

UNDO/ER*, an-ddd/-dr. n.s. One who ruins or| 
brings to destruction. Heywood. 


UNDOING, n-diid/tog. a. Ruining ; destructive. 


UNDO'ING, in-déd/-Ing. n.s, Ruin; destruction ; 
fatal mischief. Hooker. 

UNDONE, dn-dan’. a, Not done ; not = : 
Clarendon. Ruined ; brought to truction. 

UNDOUBTED, ee a. snes indis- 

table ; un uestionable 

UNDOUBTEDLY, ardate-adle 

without question ; without doubt. 


UNDO'U pgp rst a a. Not "doubtful ; 
+P Pan i eerene 


‘UBTING, Oe 
hard Himmond. 

UNDRA’ WN, an-drawn’, a. Not pulled by any bx-| 
ternal force. Milton. Not portrayed. Yi 
UN DRE/ADED, an-dréd’-4d, a. Not feared. 
UNDRE’/AMED, dn-drémd’. 369, a. Not thought 

on. Shak. 

To UNDRE'SS, dn-drés’. rv, a. To divest of clothes ; 
to strip. Shak. To divest of ornaments, or the at- 
tire of ostentation. Prior. ‘To take off the dress- 

ing from the wound. Darenant. 

U/NDRESS, fata 498. n.s. A loose or negli- 

nt dress, 
DRE‘/SSED, D berrdst a. Not regulated. Dry- 
Not prepared for use. Arbuthnot. 

UNDRIED, dn-dride’. a, Not dried. Dryden. 

UNDRI'VEN, dn-driv’ -vn. 103. a. Not impelled 

J either way. 


ad. Indubitably 
Bau’-ing. a. Admitting 


filton. 


pao 


not despairing. 7° 
wat DROS, late ses a. Free from recrement. 


UN ORO WNEDe, an-drdiind’, a. Not drowned. 


th 
UNDU' "BITABLE. dn-di’-bé-t4-b1. a, Not admitting 
doubt ; unquestionable. Locke. 
UNDUE, dn-di’. a. [indus, Fr.]| Not right; not le- 
gal. Bacon. Not agrecable to duty. Atterhur 
U/NDULARY, dn’ji-l4-ré. S76. a. [undulo, Lat.) 


§$S3S95S595969 Sceqgeeggce agececsec 


UNDROOPINGS. 2 dn-drdp -lng. a. Not sinking ; 


in curls, Pope. 
U/NDULATED*, an’. legge a. Having the ap- 
arance of waves. vely 
UNDULA’‘TION, An-jd-li’-shdn. n. s. Waving mo- 
tion, Brown, Appe arance of waves. Evelyn. 
U’NDULATORY, Faw -ju-la-td-ré, 512. a. 
in the manuer of waves, Arbuthnot. 
To UNDU'LL*, dn-dal’. v.a. To remove dulness 
from ; to clear; to purify. Whitlock, 
oN LY, du-dd/-lé. ad. Not properly ; not accord 


Moving 


to dut Sprat. 
| uN! U’ "RABLE®, dn-di’-rA-bl. a, Not — Arch- 
on Arnway. 
To UNDU ST* an-diist'. r.a. To free \rom dust ; 


to cleanse. W. Mountague. 
‘| UNDU’TEOUS, dn-di’-té-ds. 376. a. Not —— 
me dut ut i irreverent ; disobedient. Shak. 
U! FUL, Sn-di’-i4-f6l, a. Not obedient 5 not 
reverent. 


UNDUTHFULLY, a dn-di-té-fal-lé, ad. Not accord- 
to du 


} 
| UNBUTIE ULNESS, dn-ddi/-té-ffil-nés, n. s. Want 


> irreverence; disobedience. Spenser. 
uNby" NG, dn-di’-ing. a. Not destroyed ; not 
re nk "Beaumont and Fletcher. 
UNE/ARNED, dn-@rnd’. Se. a. Not obtained by 
labour or merit. Shak 
UNE’ARTHED, dn-rtht’. 359. a. Driven from the 
den in the round. Thomson 
UNE’/ARTHLY, dn-@rth’-, a. " Not terrestrial. Shak, 
UNE‘ASILY, din-/-2é-Ié. ad. Not without pain. 


Tillotson 
UNE/ASINESS, dn--26-nds. ns. Trouble ; pér- 
head state of disquiet. Shakspeare. 
Y, dn-¥/-28. a. Painful ; giving disturbance, 
Bp. Taylor. Disturbed ; not at ease. T'illotson. 
Constraining ; aire, * ” Roscommon. Constrain- 
ed; not disengaged ; still. Locke. Peevish ; diffi- 
cult to please. iditon. Difficult. Shakspeare. 
UNEA EN, du-é/-tn. 103. a. Not devoured. Claren- 


UNE'ATH, din-tth’. = [from eath ; ead, ear Not 


easily. Shak. Under ; below. Spenser. 
— aft aie Ae to“ ng. a. Noti improving 
1 
UNESDUCATIC® an an-ad ‘jd-kAte. a. Not hav- 
UNE/DUCATED™ dn-€d/-jh-kA-td. § ing recciv- 


ed education. Hale. 

UNEFFE/CTUAL*, » int fék’-tsbd-dl. a. Having 
no effect. Shakspe 

UNELE‘CTED, deb lak’. tad. a. Not chosen. Shak. 

phd LIGIBL “i dn-dl’-é-jé-b!. a, Not proper to be 
chosen. 

UNEMPLO’ ED, dn-ém-pldid’. a. Not busy; at 
leisure ; idle. Milton. .Not engaged in any par- 


ticular work. Dryden 

UNE/MPTIABL EY Gn-2m/-td-4-bl. a. Not to be 
emptied ; inexhaustible. Hooker. Ob. J. 

UNENCHA'‘NTED*S, fin-én-tshant’-€d. a. That can- 
not be enchanted, Millon. 

UNENDE’ ARED*, dn-4n-déérd’. a. Not attended 
with endearment. "Milton. 

a. Not invested; 


OnE 2 a o> uae 
not 
UNENGA'C GED, ti a. Not engaged ; not 
riatec 
UNENJO’ OVED, face jen. a. Not obtained; not 
possessed 
Bernt dun jdt -Ing. a. Not using ; hav- 
no fruition. "Creech: 
UNENI. A’RGED, cg a. Not enlarged’ 
narrow 5 contracted. 
UNENLT GETERED, png | 359. a. Not 
illuminated, 


UNENSLA'VED,” Anin-slbvd a. Free; not en- 
thralled, Addison. 


UNE UNF 
(C7? 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—meé, mét;—plne, pin j— 


To UNENTA'NGLE*, dn-@n-tang’-gl. v. a. To free |; UNEXCO/GITABLE, dn-tks-kbd/ je. « No a. Not 
from lexity or difficalty ; 3 to Peemtangie. Doune.|| _to be found out, Raleigh. 
UNEN ER’ RTA‘INING, dn-n-tir-td’-ning. a. Giv- || UNEXCU’SABLE*, ain-€k-ski/-z4-bl. a. Having no 
no delight ; giving no entertainment, Pope. | excuse ; Admitting of no excuse. Hayward, 
UNI NTERTA‘ININGNESS®, fin-én-tdr-td’-ulng- | UNEXCU'SABLENESS* ,fin-8k-skiv-2i-bl-nés.na. 
ar n.s. That which affords no entertainment.| State or quality of being unexcusable. Hammond. 





ray. UNE/XECUTED, dn-€k’-sé-kii-téd, a, Not perform- 
UNEN CTHRA‘LLED*, an-én-thrawld’. a. Uven-| ed; not done. Shakspecre. 
slaved. Milton. -UNEXE’MPLIFIED, da ig-alen! -plé-fide. a. Nor 
UNEN’ Sh ge aon dn-én4tddmd’. a, Unburied ; un-|| made known by instance or example. Boyle. 





interred. Dry |, UNEXE/MPT, ‘dn-@g-2émpt’. a. Not free by pecu- 
ivilege. Milton. 


UNE sien,  Ae’-vid. 282. a. Exempt from on liar 
Sorat | UNEXERCISED, tin-¢k’-sér-slad. a, Not practised 
U! QUABLE, dn-¢’-kwa-bl. a. Different from it |) not experienced. ‘Dryden. 
self; diverse. Bentley. “UNEXE/RTED*®, dn-ég-zért’-4d. a. Not called into 
UNEQUAL, an--kwal. a. Nara agg Lat.) Not}, action ; not put forth. Brown. 
even, Shuk. Not equal; inferiour, Afilion. “ Par- \UNEXTHA: USTED, dn-ks-haws’-t8d. a. [inexhans 
tial; not bestowing on both the same advantages.|' tus, Lat.) Not spent; not draiued to the bottom 
Denham, [tnegal, Fr.) Disproportioned ; ill match- || Addison, a 
= ir re ot regular ; not uniform, Dryden. | spores Seach ing-zist’-ént. a. Not in exist 
ot just Brow 
UNE/QUALABLE, ain-d/-kwal-4-bl. a. Not to be | UNEXPA'NDED, du-tks-pdun’-déd. a. Not spread 
ualled ; not to be paralleled. Boyle. i} out, Blackmore 
UNE/QUALLED, dn-&’-kwald. <7 a. Unparallel- | UNEXPECT A TION®, an-ék- spék-th’-shin. 2.5. 
ed; unrivalled in excellence. | ¥ WwW ag? of Sa ious consideration ; want of 
UNE’QUALLY, an-é/-kwal-lé. ae In different de- | 
proces in disproportion one to the other. Pope. | | UNEXPE: CTED, an-¢k- me proc cs ae ae 
justly. Spense 3 sudden 3 not provided a nine. 1 


7. ; 
UNE'QU) LNESS, din-2/-kwil-nis. ns. Inequality | UNEXPE ‘CPEDLY, aneth spk 8d rag ad. Sod- 





siate of being unequal. Temple. | deuly ; at a time uuthought of. Miton. 

UNE’ QUITABLE, ¢ dn-@k/-kwe-t&-bl. au. Not impar- || UNE PE/CTEDNESS, din-¢k-spék/-tad-nés. 1. 5. 
tial; not gust y of Chr. pide. Suddenness ; unthought of time or manner. Watts. 
UNEQUI'VOCAL, Dae Siw bk a. Not equiv- | UNEXPE! DIENT, fin-@k-spé’-dé-ént. [See Esre- 

ocal. Brown. i) DIENT.) a. Inconvenient ; not fit Milton. 

UNE/RRABLE*, dn-@r'-ré-bl. a. Incapable of er- |; UNEXPE/NSIVE®, an-ék-spén/-slv. a. Not costly; 





rour; jofallible. Sheldon. | pot with great ©: lion. 
UNE/RRABLENESS, tin-@r’-ri-bl-nés. 2. 5. Inca- lfygts te RIENC “ED, a dn-8ks-pe) -ré-Anst. 359. a. Not 

racity of errour. Decay of Chr. Piety. versed ; not acqt uainted by mie or practice. Milton. 
UNE/RRING, an-#r’-ring. 410. a. tenarrie: )| | yas RT, Ga-ks-pért’. a, [inexpertus, Lat] 

Committing no mistake. Rogers. Incapable ot Wanting skill or knowledge. Prior. 

failure ; certain. Denham, H vnExS sig my ain-éks-plérd’. a. Not searched 


UNE/RRINGLY, an-ér’- ring-lé. ad. Without mis- || — out. Not tried ; not known. Dryden 
justxedSep, &n-dks-pdzd’. a. Not laid opes to 


take. Glanville. 
censure, Wait 


UNESCHE’WABLE, dn-és-tshdé’-A-bl. a, Inevita-| 
ble; unavoidable; not to be escaped. Ca UNEXPRE’ SSIBLE, fn-éks-prés’-sé-bl. a. Ineffe- 
dees | ble ; not to be uttered. Tillotson 


. J 
UNESPYED, an-¢-splde’. 282. a. Not seen; undis- | | UNEXPRE’ SSIVE, in-éks-prés’-siv. a. Not ene 





covered ; undescried. Hooker, \ the power of ullering or expressin inexpree 
UNESSAYED*, dn-ds-side’. a. Unattempted. Milt, i unutterable ineffable ; not to be ae a 
UNESSE'NTIAL, an-és-stn’-shal. a. Not bei ing of | re. See the negative rlicle 

the last importance ; not constituting essence. UNEX'TE NDED, dn-¢ks-tén’-déd. a. tes ae 

Adiison, Void of real being. Milton, i assignable space ; having no dimensions. 
To UNESTA‘BLISH®, du-é¢-stab‘-lish. va. To de- || UNEXTINGU ISHABLE, an-éks- 

rive of establishment. Milton. a. Unquenchable ; ; nat to be put ont. ‘nly 
UNESTA’/BLISHED, fin-é-stdb‘-lisht. a. Not estab-'| UNEX'I UNGUISHED, an-aks s-ting’-gwisht. 359. 2. 

lished, Brown. \ berger Lat.) Not quenched ; not put out 
UNE’VEN, dn-¢/-va. 103, a. Not even; not level.;) Dryden. Not extinguishable. Dryden. 


oe Not suiting each other; not equal. Peach- ! UNFA‘DED, tn-fi’-déd. a. Not withered. Dryden. 
i UNFA‘DING, an-fi’-ding. 410, a. Not liable to with 
UNE’VENNESS, dn-é/-vn-nés, n. 3. Surface not!) er. Pope. 
level ; inequality of surface. Ruy. Turbulence 3 UNFA/DINGNESS:, fin- fa’-ding-nés. n.s. Quality 
changeable state. Flale, Not smoothness. Burnvet.|| of being unfading. Polwhele, 
UNE‘VITABLE, dn-év’#-ia-bl. a. [inevitabilis, | UNFA'ILABLE®, an-fa’-lA-bl. a. That cannot fail 
Lat. ; iner ituble, Fr.] Inevitable ; not to be escaped. || Bp, Hall. 
Sidne: UNFA’ ILABLENESS?, dn-fa’-la-bl-nés. n. s. State 
UNEXA’ ‘CTED, ip hag a. Not esacted;'! which cannot fail. Bp. Hall. ; 
not taken by force | eke ILING, dn-fa’-Iing. 410. a. Certain ; not ms 





UNEXA’MINABLES, inde -zim/-In-fi-bl. a. Not to South. 
quired into. Afilton. UNF MILINGNESS* Co Hagp-ots. n.s. The state 
UNEX! ‘MINED, fin-€g-z4m/-Ind. a, Not inquired ;|| of being unfailing. ” Bp. Hi . 
not tried; not discussed. Shakspeare. UNFA‘INTING*, dn-tint’ a a, Not sinking; 0 
UNEXA’ MPL ED, dn-ég-zim’-pld. a. Not known | drooping. Sandys. 
by any precedent or example. Raleigh. | UNFA‘IR, dn-fare’. a. [unpeesen, Sax.) Disinger 
UNEXCE ‘PTIONABLE, tin-@k spy" -shdn-a-bl. a. uous; subdolous ; not honest. Sre?/?. 


Not liable to any objection, Atterburn, || UNFA‘IRLY, dn-fare’-Ié. ad. Not m a just manner. 
UNEXCE/PTIONABLENESS*, fta-@k-sép’-shain-!| Pariel. 

d-bl-nés. n.s, State or quality of being unexce a UNF A‘ IRNESS*, dn-fare'-nés. n.s. Unfair dealing; 

tionable, More || cisingenuons conduct, Benti 


UNEXCE’PTIONABLY®, ain-< ék-sép'-shéin-d-blé. I UNFAITHFUL, dn-fath! fal. a Perfidious; treach- 
ad, So as to be not liable to Fa ction, best. | eres. Shak. Lmpious; infidel. Milten. 
UNEXCFSED, tin-@k-sizc’. Net sul et tothe) UNE ATTUP Ul LY. ond fith’-{l-@. ad. 'Treacherooy 


payment of excise. Brown. . * "¥? a ly ; speck ate usly, Buron. 
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—nd, mave, ndr, ndt ;—tibe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pébuind ;—thin, THis. 


UNFA'ITHFULNESS, = ain-fath’-flll-nés. sn. s.|| UNFI'RM, dn-férm’. a. Weak; feeble. Shak. Not 
Treachery rfidiousness, Boyle. stable. Dryden. 
UNFA/LLOWED, 4n-fal/-ldde. a. Not fallowed.|) UNFI/T, dn-fi’. a. Improper; unsuitable. Hooker, 
eeaan || Unqualified, Spenser. 
UNFAMILIAR, dn-fi-mil’-yér. a. Unaccustomed ;|| To UNFIT, dn-fiv’. v.a. To disqualify. Government 
such as is not common. Hooker. of the Tongue. 
UNFA’SHIONABLE, dn-fash’-dn-a-bl. a, Not mo- |} UNFI'TLY, dn-fiv-lé. ad. Not properly ; not suitably. 
dish ; not according to the reigning custom, Watts. |; UNFI’TNESS, dn-fit'-nés. n. s. W ant of qualifica- 
UNFA’SHIONABLENESS, » dn-fish’-dn-d-bl-nés. || tions. Hooker. W ant of propriety. 
n. 8. Deviation from the mode. Locke, UNFITTING, an-fit’-tlug. 410. a. Not proper. 
UNFA‘/SHIONABLY, fin-fash’-fn-4-blé. ad. Notac- || Camden. 
cording to the fashion. Unartfully. Shakspeare. To UNFI'X, in-fiks’. v. a. ‘To loosen; to make Jess 
UNFA‘SHIONED, 4n-fash’-fnd. a. Not modified || fast. Shak. ‘To make fluid. Dryden. 
by art. Dryden. Having no regular form. Dry-|| UNFI/XED, dn-fikst’. a. Wandering ; erratick ; in- 
a constant ; vagrant. Dryden. Not determined. 
UNFA’ST*, dn-fast’. a. [unpeept, Sax.] Not safe ;|| Dryden. 
not secure. E UN FXEDN ESS, fin-fiks/-@d-nés. 1. s. The state 
To UNFA’STEN, dn-fas’-sn. 472. v. a. To loose ;|| of being unfixed; power of roving at large. Bar- 
to unfix. Pongs f row. 
UNFA/THERED, an-fa’-rnird. a. Fatherless ; hav- | UNFLA/GGING*, iin-flag’-ging. @. Maintaining 
ing no father. Shakspeare. spirit; not ageing 5 not drooping. South. 
UNF A‘THOMABLE, dn-fitn’-im-4-bl. a. Not to|| UNFLA‘’TTERED®, dn-flat’-tard. a. Not flattered ; 
be sounded by a line. Addison, That of which || not gratified with servile obsequiousness. Young. 











the end or extent cannot be found, Bentley. | UNFLA’TTERING®, pear Foes a. Not con- 
UNFA/THOMABLENESS*,fin-fatn'-dm-d-bl-nés. || cealing the truth ; not gratifying with servile obse- 
n. s. State or quality of being unfathomable. Nor- uiousness; sincere. Sherburne. 


ris. NFLE/DGED, dn-fiédjd’. 359. a. That has not yet 
UNFA/THOMABLY, an-farn’-im-d-blé. ad, Soas|| the full furniture of feathers ; young ; not completed 
not to be sounded. Thomson. by time ; not having attained full growth. Shak. 
UNFA‘THOMED, tn-farn’-dmd. a. Not to be UNFLE’SHED, fin-flésht’. 359. a, Not fleshed ; not 
sounded, te a seasoned to blood; raw. Corley. 
UNFATI/GUED, dn-fil-tédgd’. a. Unwearied; un-|| UNFOYILED, iin-fdild’. a. Unsubdued ; not put to 
tired, ist the worst. J'emple. 
UNFA‘VOURABLE, dn-fa’-vir-a-bl. a. Not kind. || Jo UNFO/LD, ain-fdld’. v. a. [unpealdan, Sax.] To 
Warton. Disa “giph as Robertson, expand; to spread; to open. Milton, To tel 3 to 
UNFA‘VOURABLY, dn-fa/-var-d-blé. ad. Uukind-|} declare. Shak. 'To discover; to reveal. Newton, 
ly; cry sae So as not to countenance, or 
NEP ARED, Soctird. a. N affrighted 
U 4 , Gn-férd’. a. Not affrighted ; intrepid ; 
not terrified. B. Jonson. Not dreaded ; aa fe 


To display ; to set to view. Burnet. To release or 
dismiss from a fold. Sh , 

a oe t, dn-fold’-ing. 410. a. Directing to 
unfold. 


arded with terrour. Milton. To UNFO/OL, dn-f66/. v. a. To restore from folly. 
ONFE’/ASIBLE, dn-ft/-zé-b!. 405. a. impracticable. Saye pre 

Bp. Richardson. UNFORBI'’D, an-f6r-bid’. ge: Not prohib- 

UNFE/ATHERED, dn-férn -ard. a. Implumous ; UNFORBI'DDEN, @n-for-bid’-dn. § ited. Milton. 


UNFORBI/DDENNESS, an-fér-bid’-do-nés. x. s. 
The state of being unforbidden. le. 

UNFO/RCED, in-forst’. 99, 359. a. Not compelled , 

- not constrained. Shak. Not impelled; not exter- 
nally urged. Donne. Not feigned; not artificially 
heightened. Hayward. Not violent; easy ; gradu- 
al. Denham. Not contrary to ease. Dryden. 


speare, UNFO/RCIBLE, fin-for’-s8-bl. a. Wanting strength. 
UNFE'ELINGLY®, din-@-ling-l8, ad. Without sen- 


Hooker. 
sibility. Sterne. UNFOREBO'DING, in-fore-bé/-ding. a. Giving no 


naked of feathers. Dryden. 
UNFE’ELINGNESS*, dn-f/-ling-nés. n. 8. 5 omens. P 


UNFE/ATURED, 4dn-fe’-tshird. a. Deformed ; 
wanting regularity of features. Dryden. 
UNFE'D, an-féd’. a. Not supplied with food. 'Spen- 


ser. 

UNFE ED, an-fééd’. a. Unpaid. Shakspeare. 

UNFE’ELING, dn-fé¢’-ling. a. Insensible; void of 
mental sensibility. Shak. e 


———— 
—————$—$—_$_ nn ——eeennnerennnnenenennnnnny 


of feeling. Dr. Warton. UNFOREKNOWN, tin-fore-ndne’. a. Not foreseen 
UNFE’IGNED, @n-fand’. a. Not counterfeited; not|| by prescience. Milton. : 

hypocritical ; real; sincere. Shakspesre. UNFORESEE’ABLE*®, dn-fore-sé/-4-bl. a. Not pos- 
UNFE‘IGNEDLY, dn-fa’-néd-ld, 364. ad. Really ;||__ sible to be“foreseen, South. 

sincerely ; without hypocrisy. Comm. Prayer. UNFORESEEN, iin-fore-séén’. a. Not known before 
UN FE/LLOWED®, tin-fél’-ldde. a. Not matched.|| it happened. Dryden. 

Archdeacon Armray. UNFO/RESKINNED, n-fore/-skind. a. Cireum- 
UNFE‘LT, din-félu’. a. Not felt; not perceived. Shak.|| cised. Milton. 
To UNFE/NCE*, dn-fénse’. v. a. To take away a|| UNFOREWA/RNED*, in-fore-wirnd’. a. Not fore- 

fence. & warned ; not admonished before hand. Milton. 


UNFE'NCED, an-fénst’. 359. a. Naked of fortifica-|| UNFO/RFEITED, dn-fér’-flt-éd. a. Not forfeited. 


tion. Shak. Not surrounded by any enclosure. Rogers. 
UNFERME'NTED, in-fér-mént/-4d. a. Not fer- UNFORGIY! ING, din-for-giv’-ing. a. Relentless ; im- 
acable. 


mented. Arbuthnot. fe 

UNFE’RTILE, &n-fér’-ti]. a. Not fruitful; not pro- FORG ‘EN, adn-for-gév’-tn. a. Not lost to 
lifick. Decay of Chr. Piety. | memry. Knolles, 

UNFO'RMED, idn-férmd’. a, Not modified into reg- 

ular shape. 


To UNFE'TTER, tn-fet’-tir. v.a. To unchain ; to 
free from shackles. Dryden. 4 
UNFIGURED, in-fig’-yird. a. Representing no|| UNFORSA‘KEN, an-fér-sd/-kn. a. [unpopyacen, 

animal form. Wotton. Sax.] Not deserted. Hammond. 
UNFILIAL, dn-fil’-yal. a. Unsuitable to a son.!| UNFO/RTIFIED, iin-for'-té-flde. a. Not secured by 
Si. 2 walls or bulwarks. Pope. Not strengthened ; in- 
UNE dn-fild’. a. Not filled; not supplied. ret 3 weak; feeble. Shak. Wanting securities. 
Bp. fayilor, oner. 
UNETNI: HED, tn-fin’-isht. a. Incomplete; not;|| UNFO/RTUNATE, an-fér’-tshd-nit. 91. a. Not sue- 
brought to an end 5 = ee. to perfection; im-,| cessful ; unprosperous ; wanting luck ; unhappy 
1e dl, 





riect; wanting ast hand. Sfilton. | Hooker. 
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a wted winhed Wabeledad See Serer ad, Un- 
without luck. 
UNFORTUNAT 


NESS, ‘aiheat tshd-ndt-nds. n. s. 
lil luck, Sid 


via, Sie. a, Not fought. Knolles. 

aps baer = toa a. Unpolluted ; uncorrupt- 
not soiled. M 

UNFOURD, &n-fOtind’. a, Not found ; saanebing ber 


UNFOUNDED* du-fodnd’-8d. a. Void of founda- ; 
tion, Milton. Without authority or foundation : as, 


UNFIO’MABLE, Gnd bl. a. Not to be mould- 

To UNFRA’ME*, An-frhme’. v. a. To destroy the 
frame or construction . South. 

UNFRA‘MED, an-fram’'d’. a. Not formed; not fa- 
shioned, Dy ~y den. 

UNFRE’ QUENT dn-fré’-kwént. a. Uncommon ; 
not happening ofien. Brown. 

To UNFREQUENT, an-fré-kwént’. v. a. To leave; 
to cease to fi nt. Phili A bad word. 

UNFREQUE'NTED, 4n- ~-kwéni/-2d. a. Rarely 
Visited ; j rarel entered. erg esse 

UNFRE’QUE TLY, dn-fr’’-kwéot-lé. ad. Not 


commonly. 


Brown 
URFRY A LE*, an-frl-A-bl. a. Not easily to be 


bled. P 
UNFRIENDED” " fin-frénd’-2d. sobs ay Wanting 
friends ; uncountenanced ; unsupported. Shak, 
UNFRIE/NDLINESS, dn a n.s. Want 

of kindness ; want of favour. Bo 
UNFRIE/NDLY, an-frénd’- ae ot benevolent ; 


not kind. Government ofthe Tongue. 
Tot UNFRO'CK, dn-frdk’. v. a. To divest. Hurd. 
Big vk dor ga dn-frd’-z'n. 103, a. Not congealed to 


ce. Boyle. 

UNPRUITFUL, dn-frddt’-fl. a. Not prolifick, Pope. 
Not fructiferous. Abed Not fertile. Mortimer. 
Not producin, 

UNFRUI'TFU esse ae dn-frddt'-fal-nés. n.s. Bar- 
renness; infecundity. 


Stackhouse. 
UNFULFY ‘LLED, dn-fUl-fil'd’. a. Not fulfilled. Mid- 


UNFU'MED®, an-fim’d’. a. Not exhaling smoke as| 
a in evegioas not burnt. Afilton, 
‘RL, An-farl’. : a. To expand; to unfold; 
a open. Addison 
ToU FURNISH, fin-far’-nish. v. a. ‘To deprive ; 


to strip; to divest. Shak. ‘To leave naked. 


sD AE SORE es A nL PS — 





UNFU'E ‘RNISHED, fn-fair’-nisht. 2. Not accommo- | 
dated with utensils, or decorated with ornaments. | 


|| UNGO’VERNED, an- 


UNGE/NTLEMANLIKE* ok Part mfn-like. a, 
Unlike a gentleman. Lord ee 
pens ree EMANLY, an-jén’-tl-man -lé. a. Tlib- 
not becoming a gentleman. Clarendon. 
UNGENTLENESS. an jeu alas n.s. Harshness ; 
egg at: severity. Unkindness ; incivili- 


UNGENT ly , dn-jant’-R, ad. Harshly; rudely. 


vse mc, be jh-danbr arb. utl a. No 


ble to the laws ‘of geome rar pa 
VL Laren, dn- -gil’-déd a. Not a. Not cc over! ith gold, 


To ie ne, an-gérd’. v. a. sah loose any thing 
bound with a girdle. Genesis, x 

UNGYRT, du-gérv’. a. Loosely ‘drassed. Waller. 

UNGIVING, dn-giv’-ing. a. Not bringing gifis. 


UNGLA'ZED®, an-gliz’d’. a. Wanting window- 
sae Prior. Not covered with glass: a term 


UNCLORIFIED. % dn-gld/-ré-flde. 282, a, Not bos- 


oured ; not exalted with praise ton. 
Hooker. 
To pay total dona an-glav’. v. a. To remove the 
to uncover. and Fletcher. 


Beaumont 
kGtoveb, dn-gliv’d’. a. Having the hand 
Bacon. 


aked. 
To ee Hate an-gli’. v.a. To loose any thing ce- 
ment 
To UNGO'D, an /. va. To divest of divi 
Donne. gh _ 


UNGO'DLILY, an-géd/-lé-1¢. ad. Impiously ; wick 
edly. Government of the Tongue 
UNGO/DLINESS, to-go les n.s. Impiety ; 
of Tillotson, 


wickedness ; neglect 
UNGO’DLY, an-géd’-l#. a. Wicked; negligent of 
God and his laws. Rogers. Polluted by wicked- 


ness. Shukspeare 
UNGORED. ter -gor'd’. a. Unwounded ; unburt. 
Shak 
uNGoRGED, da-gérj’d’. a. Not filled; not sated. 
UNGOT. ble ord a. Not gained ; not acquired. Not 


UNGO'VERNARLE, to. 1g alee a. Not to be 
ruled ; not to be os lanville. Licentious ; 
wild; ‘unbridled. 

UNGO'VERNABLY®, “Gigdv/ bro ad. So as 

ith 


not to be restrained. G 
v’-drn’d. a. Being without 
government. shes. ot regulated ; unbridled ; li- 


centious. Shak. 


Locke. Unsupplied. ee UNGRA‘CEFUL Uy dirgrise/ a. Wanting ele- 
UNGA'IN, mae [unyesne, Sax.) nee; wanting beauty. Milten. ™ 
UNGA/‘INLY, eognee'S. \ kwiwali ; uncouth. || UNGRA‘CEFULNES , Gn-grise’-fll-nés. 2. s, In- 

Tatler, Vain. Hammond, elegance ; awkwardness. Locke, 

ORR ENEUES, din-gAne’-fal. a. Unprofitable. Bp. | UNGRA‘CIOUS, an- ra’-shiis. a. Wicked ; odious ; 
fall. hateful. Spenser. Oifensive ; unpleasing. ” Dryden 

INGA LLED, dn-gawl'd’. a. Unhurt; unwounded.|| Unacceptable ; not favoured. ” Clarendon. 

rit | UNGRA MA‘TICAL, dn-grim-mat’-¢-kAl. a. Not 
uNGa tRISONED#*, dn-gir’-ré-siind. a. Without | cording to grammar. Barrow. 

arrison, Maundrell. UNGRA‘NTED, an-grant’-éd. a. Not given ; no 
UN tng a coe dn-gar’-tar’d. a. Being without Nena not bestow den. 

Mite RED U sag TEs, dingrite’. a "Not agree) displeas- 
U! NGA“ THER dn -gAtu’-ir'd. a. Not cropped; || __in Ungratefil ag + Ob. va 

icked. Dryden. UNGER AY TEFUL, ain-grd faking no re- 


Tv NGE’ “AR® dn-gbey, v. a. [umstpian, Sax.) 
Te iaherweis. 

UNGE’NERATED, ie al Se Oita. a. Unbegot- | | 
ten ; havi 


UNGE’ ving 0 Regn defn ted, a. Begettng | 


NGE! 'N EROUS, an-jan’-#r- ds. 


UNGE! 
> esa not liberal. Pope. 


leasi 
UNGENIAL, dn-jé’-né-Al. a. Not kind or favoura- UNGRATTIFIED® x - 


ble to nature. 


wift. 
UNGENTEE'L*, adn-jén-téel’. a. Not genteel. Lied UNGRA 


ant, or making ill — gt ‘kindness. South. 
Making no returns for culture. Dryden. Unpleas- 
ontaor table, Clarendon, 
RA‘/TEFULLY, dn-egrite’-ffl+. ad. With iv- 


de pagan Glanville. nacceptably ; unpleas- 

Not noble ; not | | UNERA-TEFULNESS, dn-grate’-fal-nés. n.s. In 

Tgoominious. Ad-|| gratitude; ill return for . Sidney. Unaccept- 
ableness quality. 


weELY i "Beat. mont and Fletcher. 
Wireelid dn-grave’-Ié, ad. Without serious- | 
Sh 


Ness, 


_UNGE/NTLE, dn jén’-tl. a. Harsh; rude; rugged. | UNGROU/N ED, dn-grddy’-déd. a. Having ve | 


speare, m | 


foundation. Locke. 
970 


-grit’--fide. a. Not gratified; | 


| 


UNH 


UNH 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, téb, bill ;—dil ;—pdand ;—thin, THIs. 


UNGRU‘DGINGLY, dn-grad 


-jlng-lé. sd. Without | 
ill will; 'RDED, ‘tn $ beer ihe grins 


lly. Donne 


UNGU dene [See Guarp.] a. 
Undefended tas rae negligent ; not at- 
tentive to py nag Tay 

UNGUA/RDEDLY*, adn-g dele ad. For want | 
of guard. Lord Chester fel. 


U'NGUENT, iwareten n. 8. [unguentum, Lat.) 


Ointment. Bacon. 
UNGUE'SSED, dn-gést’. a. Not attained by conjec- 
ture. 


uNGUIDED, dn-gyld’-@d. a. Not directed ; not 


Shakspeare. 
UNGUILT LTY*, dn-gil’-té. a. [ungylery, Sax.) In- 
= not guilty; not stained with guilt, Spen- 


UNTiABITA BLE, adn-hib’-it-A-bl. a. [inhabitable, 
; inhabitabilis, Lat.) Not — to support in- 
ieabiiasaa’ uninhabitable. Holder 


UNHA‘CKED, din-bakt’, a. Not cut; j not hewn net i 


notched with cuts. ma a a 
To UNHA‘LLOW, dn-hal’-Id. v. a. To deprive of 
holiness; to rofane ; to desecrate, Milton. 
UNHA’LLOWED, an-bal’-lbde. a. [anhalsod, Sax. 


Unhol 

ai UNHAND pee, Srabroery a. To loose from the 
and, 

UNDHA’/NDLED, An-bfn/-dld. a. Not handled ; 


not tou . 8 x 
UNHA/NDSOME, dn-bAn’-sim. a. Ungraceful; not 
UP Sidney. Illiberal; disingenuous. Bp. 


UNHA/NDSOMELY, fin-bn’ sme al. Inele- 
nt cetu penser. 1s! NUOUS!Y 5 | 
Sitewky: Drvden.” eee 
UNHA'NDSOMENESS, an-hin’-sim-nés. mn. s, 

Want of beauty. Sidney. Want of elegance. Bp. 


Taylor. Wiberalness ; disingenuity. 
UNHA‘NDY, du-hind/-@. a. Awkward; not dex- 


ee OI a dn-hing’. v. a. To divest of hang- 


UNFLANGED, Pi -crom a. Not put to death by | 

UNI P bebhy ne Misluck ; ill & Sidney. 
n- nm. 8. Misiueck 5 ul fortune, 

UNHAPPIED, dn-hip/-pid. a 


-pild. a. Made unhappy. 
UNHA’'PPILY, in-ha -pe-le. ad. Miserably ; un- 
fortunately ; 5 wretched! ; calamitously. Clarendon. | 














UNHEA‘LTHILY*, dn-hél'-thé-lé. ad. In an un- 
wholesome or unsound manner. Milton. 
UNHEA/LTHINESS*, dn-hél'-thé-nés, n. s. State 
of being unhealthy. Hawkesworth. 
bie str “ed picdel dn-bélih’-é, a. Sickly; wanting 


UNHEARD. dn-hard’, = Hearp.] a, Not per- 
ceived by the ear. Milton. Not vouchsafed an 
audience. Dryden. Unknown incelebration. Mil- 
ton. — Unheard-of. Obscure ; not known by fame. 
Glanville. Unheard-of. pag bg eos Swift. 

To J Mitnlgg — v.a. To discourage; to 


UNHEATED. dene. fin-hé’-t4d, a, Not made hot. Boyle. 
UNHE/DGED*®, an-hédj’d’. a. Not surrounded by a 


Young 
UNHEEDED™ din-hééd’-€d. a. Disregarded; not 
Ux thought worthy of notice ; escaping notice. le. 


HE‘EDFUL boss hédd’-fAl. a. Not cautious. Beaul- 
mont and Fletc 
UNHE'EDING, “Bn-bédd/Ing. a. Negligent; care 
UNIIEEDY, dn-hééd’-¢, a. Precipitate; sudden. 


To RHEL, a v. a. To uncover; to ex- 


U HELPED, tp. = a. Unassisted; having 
no auxiliary ; unsup ryden, 
UNHELPFUL, Pear a. Giving no assist- 


ance. Shakspeare. 

UNHE/WN, dn-hdne’. part. a. Not hewn. 

UNHI’ DEBOU ND, dn-hide’-béind. a. Lax 
capacious. Mitton. 

UNHINDERED*, dn-hin/-dird. a. Not o 
ro Pang with no hinderance ; ; exerting itself freely. 

To UNHINGE, in-hinje’. v. a. To throw from the 
hinges. ‘T’o displace b Mapai Blackmore. To 
disorder ; to confuse. 

To UNHGARD#, aewheae™” v. a. To steal from the 


rd. Mi 
UNHO/LINESS, dn-hd-Wnds, n. 6. Impiety 
faneness ; wickedness. Ral Sprand el 
UNHOLY, ain-hd’-lé. a. [unhi fs, Sax.] Profane ; not 
hallowed. Hooker. Impious; wick . Hooker. 
UNHO/NEST™, dn-6n/-ést. a. [i oneste, Fr.; in- 
honestus, Lat.] Dishonourable; dishonest. Ascham. 
0. 


b. T. 
UNHO/NOURED, dn-6n’-nird. a. Not regarded 
with veneration; not celebrated Dryden. Not 


Mischiev go 
UNHAPPINESS, tu-hdp’-pé-nés. n. s. Misery ; in-|| treated with respect. 
felicity. Shak. Misfortunc’y ill luck. Burnet) Mis-|| To UNHO/OP, an-hddp/. v. a. To divest of hoops. 
chievous prank, Shakspeure. lj Donne 

UNHA’PPY, dn-bap’-pé. a. Wretched ; miserable :| UNHO’PED, dn-hdpt’. 359. a. Not expected; 
unfortunate ; acca tf distressed. Milton, Un- | yg ea for, dn-hdpt’-fér. § greater than hope 


lucky ; mischiev 


Shakspeare. 
shh UNHA'RBOUR, TR, du-har-bar. v.a. To drive Gom| UNHOPEFUI PEFUL, sepee Bi a. Such as leaves po 
UNTA RBOURED, dn-har’-biird. a. Affording - To Serr ge an-horse’ v.a. To beat from a 


shelter. Milton. 

UNHA/RDENED, dn-bar’-<dénd. a. Not hardened ; 
not made impudent ; ; not made lanai: Shak. 
pep ticiogy “7 din-har’-dé. a. Feeble; teuder ; tim- 
ra RMED, adn-harmd’. a. Unburt; not injured. 
UNHA’ 'SMEUL, dn-harm/-fal. a. Innoxious; inno- | 


UNHARMONIOUS, din-har-md/-né-ads. «. Not sym-| 





horse ; to throw from the saddle. Shakspeare. 

UNHO'SPITABLE, 4n-hés’-pé-ti-bl. a. [inhospi- 
talis, Lat. oy Afiording no ki —— 
to st cruel ; barbarous. Dry 

UNHO'STILE, din-hdy/til. 140. a. 
to an enemy. ’ Phill 

To UNHOU'SE, fa ede’. v. a. To drive from the 
habitation. 

| UNHOU'SED, fin-hddzd’. a. Homeless; wanting a 
house. Shak. Having no settled habitation. Shak. 


Rot belonging 


metrical ; disproportionate. Milton. Unmusical ; | ee ae ED, dn-hdi-zld. a. Having not the 


ill-soundin 

To UNHA’ 

pote wares, Dryden. To disarm; to divest of 

UNH HATCHED, fn-htsht’. a. Not — from 
gs. Not brought to light. 


‘o House. Shakspeare. 


ESS, dn-har’-nés. v. a. To loose from UNHU' iM. AN®, ra = a. Barbarous ; inhu- 


man. s 
UNHU‘MBLED, in fen'-bid. 359. a. Not humbled ; 
not touched with shame or confusion. Milton. 
UNHU'’RT, an-harv’. a. Free from harm. Bacon. 


UNHACNTED®, dn-hant’-€d. a. Not serial to.|| UNHU/RTFUL. dn-harv-ffl. a. ne harm- 


‘Donne 
UNHA’ZARDED, ado- ha -brd-. a. Not adven- UNHU’ RIT 


tured ; 


not put in ‘da 
4NHEA'L 


FUL, Pate ti a. Morbid; un- 


wholesome. Graunt. | 


no harm. Shakspea 
LLY, rhe ad. Without 
; innoxiously. 
UNHU SBANDE * fe hd’ bind-éd. a. Deprived 
of support; neglected. ta 


less; doin 


UNI 


UNI 





(iF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin — 


UNHU'SKED*, dn-haskt’. a. Having quitted oa 


husk 

goog) ‘-né-kérn. n. s. [unicornis, unus and | 
cornu, Latj A beast, whether real or fabulous, 
that has only one horn. Shak. A bird. Grew. 

UNIDE/ALS, fin-}-dé’-d). a. Not ideal; real. John- 


UNIFORM, t-né-form. a. [unus and forma, Lat. 

ing ease | ceaatud to itself. Worleand 

eee ming to one rule; acting in the same man- 
ner ge with each other. Hooker. 

U NIFORM®, né-form, n.s. The regimental 
dress of a soldier. 

U ‘NIFORMITY, obi: fOr’-mé-t8. n. s. [uni formité, 
Fr.] Resemblance to itself; even tenour. den. 
Conformity ~ = pattern; resemblance of one ° 
another. 

UNIFORMLY, “ye'-ab- forin-lé, ad. Without varia- 
tiou; in an even tenour. Hooker. Without diver- 
sity of one from another 

UNIGE/NITURE®, ya- nb jew -tshire. n. s. The 
state of being the only t n. Pearson. 

UNIMA/GINABLE, da-im-mAd’-jlu-4-bl. a. Not to 
be imagined by the fancy; not to be conceived. 


ilton 

UNiM N GIN, ABLY, re ter igs ak sap ad. Toa 
o be imagined. Boyle 

U es 1A’ GINED®, antm-mdd’ find. a, Not con- 


Thomson 

UNL MITABLE, An-tm’-b-t8-bl. a. [inimitable, Fr. ; 
inimitalilis. Lat} Not to be imitated. Burnet 

UNINNO'REAL, du-im-mor’-tal. a. Not immortal ; 

‘mortal, Milton. 

UNIMPA: IRABLE, dtn-im- ipl drag a. Not liable 
to waste or diminution. [ftkerdil 

UNIME SIRES, dn- said al dt, a. ted diminished ; 
not worn out, Hes oy 

UNIMPA’SSIONED®, du -Im-pash’-iind. a. Inno-’ 
cent; quiet; not endowed with passions. Thom- 


son, 

UNIMPE’ACHABLE®, a a, Not 
accusable ; not to be charged 

UNIMPE/ACHED®, : to eines ete 4 a. Not im- 

sached. Groldsmitl 
U en dn-hn-plord’. a. Not solicited. 
USIMPORTAN B® an-im-pdr’-tAnt. a, Not moment- 
us, Hurd. Assuming no airs of dignity. Pope. 
UNIMPORTING al a ng. a. Not being of 
rtanee, Bp. Hall 

UNL PORTU'NED, dn- et a, Not so- 
licited ; not teased to compliance 

UNIMPO'SING®, in-im- ghee = Not « enjoined 
as obligatory ; voluntary. Thon 

UNIMPRO'VABLE, an- fm-prddv'-A-bl. a. Incapa- 
ble of melioration. Hammond. 

UNIMPRO/'VABLENESS, tn-4+m-prédv’-a-bl-nés. 
n.s, Quality of not being improvable. Himmond. | 

UNIMPRO‘'VED, fin-im-prdsvdi, a Not made bet- | 
ter, Not made more knowing. Pres. Not taught; | 
not meliorated by instruction. Glunrille, Uncen- 

- sured; not disproved. Jmprove was formerly used 
in the sense of censure. 

UNINCREA’SABLE, tu-in-krt/-d-bl. a. Admitting 
no increase. Bowle, 

UNINDI’ FFERENT, an-in-dif’-(r-8ut. a. Partial ; 
leaning to a side, Hooter 

UNINDU'STRIOUS, tin-in-das/-tré-ts. a. Not dili-| 
gent, not laborious, Deray of Chr. Piety. 

UNINFE ‘E'CTED?®, dn-in-feku-dd, a. Not infected. 

urnet 
us in x PLA’ MED, dn-in-famd’. a. 


UNINF, A/MMABLE 
capable of being 5 
UNVNFLUENCE 
enced; not 
UNINFORD 
yeni 





Not set on fire. | 
y Carte Msn!-m08-bl. a. Not 
t on fire. 

*, dn-ln’-fld- Sai. a. Not influ- 
rejudiced. Ld. Lyttelton. 


Milton. U nanimated; not enlivened, ! 


UNINGE'NIOUS¢, fn 4nj¥/-ud-ds. a. Not ingenious; 
pid, Burke. 


i 


| UNINSPERED, anda-s “ple. 


ED, din te-Slrwad? a, Untaught ; unin- | UNISON §, 


oNING E/NUOUS, dn-in njen ag a. liberal; dis- 
nuous. 


RB PAHLE Sint a. Unfit to 


UNI 
be inhabited 
UNINHA'BIPABLENESS, Anctn-hily-tA-blends 
n.s. Incapacity of bei inhabited. le. 
— ITED, dn-in-hdb’-ii-éd. a. Having no 


Sandys 
USTNIURED, yee a. Unhurt; suffering no 


ilton 
UNINQUISITIVE®, dn-in-kwiz’4-tiv. fe Not cu- 
rious to know; not inquisitive ; not . Wotton. 
UNINSCRIBED, dates. « Having no in- 
seri ption. 
a. Not having re- 
Fp auy supernatural instruction or illumination. 
MOCK? 
erik hear phon eg ‘téd.a. Not taught; 
not hel ; instruction. 
— Ru’ “TIVE, dn-fo-strak’-ttv. a. Not con- 
LK ny improvemeut. Addison, 
UNIN ‘LLIGENT, an-in-él’-}¢-jént.a. Not know- 
ing } not ne not having any consciousness. 


ay “LLIGIBFLITY, Se Glonaie 
s. Quality of not being ‘intelli 
UNINTELLIGIBLE, de-in-tal te — a. [inintel- 
ligible, Fr.] Not such as can be o Swift. 
UNINTE/LLIGIBLEN ESS* inate jb 
n. &. State of bein — Bp. Herb. Croft. 
UNINTE’/LLIGIBLY, dn-in seh ie ad. Ina 
manner not to he understood, Locke 
VEIT ETN AR, dni shin - Not de- 
appening without I 
UNE NTER ESE de-tu’tirda. a. Not hav- 
UNINTERESTED, dn-in’-tér-és-téd. § ing inter- 


uMiinikienvcs , in-In’-tér-€st-ng. a. Exciting 


UNINTERMETTED, Gn--tér-miv ted. a, Con- 
tinued; not interrupted. 

UNINTERMI'TTING*, titre wn, a. Hav- 
ing no POLAT continuing. Fe 

UNINTE RP LATEDS, MS ncibe’pb-ik-12d. a. 
ot in 


ted. Porson. 
ONINTS MIXED, tin-in-tér-nikst’. a. Not min- 
UNINTERRUPTED, dnctnitrerip'idd, a. Not 


broken ; /j, hot inte 
UNINTERRU ‘PTE LY,  dinin-ter-rip Abd 1é. 2d. 
Without interruption. 
UNINTRE/NCHED, Sndo-tréasht’. 359. a. Not in- 
trenched, Pope. 
UNUNTRICA rED*, din-in’-tré-ka-téd. a. Not per- 
lexed; not oberure. Hammond. 
UNINTRODU'C ED*, dn-in-trd-dist’, a, Not prop- 
erly ets not duly ushered in; obtrusive. 


Yon 

UNINU RED*, én-In-drd’. a. Unaecustomed ; not 
habituated, Phill ips. 

UNINVE/NTED*, ‘incin-vbnw-2d. a. Undiscovered. 


Milton 

UNINVI E’STIGABLE, an-in-vés’-té-ga-bl, a. Not 
to be searched out. Rav. 

UNINVUTED, dn-in-vi/-tdd. a, Not asked. Phi 

UNION , yl/-ne-din. 8. n. s. [unio, Lat.] The act of 
joining two or more, so as to make them one. Mil- 
ten, Concord ; conjunction of mind or interests, 
Bp. Taylor. A pearl: not in use. Shak. [In law.] 
Union is a combining or consolidation of two 
churches in one, which is done by the consent of 
the bishop, the patron, and incumbent. Cowe/ 


| UNV PAROUS, yo-nip’-pa-ras. 518. a. [uns and 
yoeuip'-p 


Bye ne, Bringing one at a birth. 
NF QUE®, yb-nédk’. a. [Fr.] Sole; without an 
equal ; without another ‘of e same kind known to 


exist. 
ye -nd-siin. a. [unus and sonus, Lat.} 
one. 


Sounding a Milton. 


UNISON, yi’-né-siin. n.s. A string re has the 


same ‘ian with another. Glanville. un- 
varied note; an exact sereament of Rony ope. 


UNJ 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tlbe, tab, 








UNISONOUS*, yi-nis’-d-niis. a. Being in unison. 
Wiarton. 

UNIT, y'-nit. 8, 39, 492. n. s. [unus, unitus, Lat.] 
One ; the least number; or the root of numbers. 
Bentley. A gold coin of King James I, Camden. 

UNI’'TABLE®*, yd-nl/-ti-bl. a. Capable of being 
united, Phillips. 

UNITA/RIAN®, yi-ne-td/-ré-fin. n, s. One of a sect 
allowing divinity to God the Father alone; an 
anti-trinitarian. Leslie, 

To UNI'TE4§, yi-nlte’. v. a. [unitus, Lat.] To join | 
two or more intoone. Spenser. 'To make to agree. | 
Clarendon. To make to adhere. Wiseman. To} 
join. Shak. To join in interest, Gen. xlix. 

Yo UNITE, yi-nite’. vn. To join in an act; to 
concur; to act in concert. Shak. To coalesce; 
to be cemented ; to be consolidated. ‘T’o grow into 
one. Milton. 

UNI’TEDLY, yi-ni’-téd-lé. ad. With union; so as 
to join. Dryden. 

UNI'TER, yt-ni'-tir. 98, n. s. The person or thing 
that unites. Glanrilie. 

UNUTION, yo-nish’-fn. n. s. (union, Fr.] The act 
or power of uniting ; conjunction; coalition. Wise- 


man. 
U'NITIVE, yi'-né-tiv. a. Having the power of unit- 


° r 
ing. 








Norris. 
UNITY, yir-né-té. 8. n.s. [unitas, Lat.] The state | 
of being one. Hammond, Concord ; conjunction. | 
Shok. Agreement; uniformity. Hooker. Princi-' 
ple of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of | 


the story and propriety of representation are pre- || 


served. Dryden. [In law.] Unity of possession 


is a joint possession of two rights by several titles. 
Cowel 


U'NIVALVEt, yil'-né-valv. a. Having one shell. 

UNIVE'RSAL, yi-né-vér’-sil. 8. a. [universalis, 
Lat.] General; extending to all. Shak. Total; 
whole. Dryden. Not particular; comprising al 
eh ary Davies. 

UNI 


VE/RSAL, yd-né-vér’-sdl. 2. s. The whole; the 
— system of the universe. Raleigh. Ob. J. 
UNIVE'RSALIST*, yi-né-vér'-sdl-ist. n. s. One 

who affects to understand all particulars. Bentley. 
UNIVERSA'LITY, yu-né-vér-sdl’-6-t6." n. s. [wni- 


versalitas, school Lat.} Not particularity ; general- 
ity ; extension to the whole. Pearson. 

UNIVERSALLY, yu-né-vér’-sdl-é, ad. Throughout | 
‘the whole ; without exception. Hooker. | 

UNIVE'RSALNESS*, yd-né-vér’-sil-nés. n. s. Uni- 
versality, More. 

U'NIVERSE, yt'-né-vérse. 8. n.s. [univers, Fr. ; 
universum, Lat.] The general system of things. 
Shakspeare. 

UNIVERSITY, yi-né-vér'-sé-t4. ns. [universitas, 


Sand 
Lat.] University was first used for any community || To UN 


or corporation ; afierwards confined to academies. 
Anderson. A school, where all the arts and facul- 


ties are taught and studied. Selden. The whole ;|! 


the universe. More 


UNI'VOCAL, yo-niv/-vd-kal. a.[unirocus, Lat.] Hav- |! 





HI 
| UNKED®, dng’-kéd, 
| U'NKID*, 4 


| 


UNL 
ball ;—Oil ;—pétind ;—thin, THIs. 


| UNJU/STIFIABLE, dn-jas’-té-f1-4-bl. a. Not to be 
defended 5 not to be justified. Addison. 
UNJU'STIFIABLENESS, — an-jas’-td-fl-4-bl-nds. 
n. 8. I'he quality of not being justifiable. Clarendon. 
UNJU/STIFIABLY, dn-jas’-t¢-fi-4-bié. ad. Ina man- 
ner not to be defended. 





| UNJU'STIFIED*, dn-jis’-té-fide. a. Not cleared 


| from the imputation of guilt ; not justified. Dryden. 

| UNJU/STLY, dn-jdst’-lé. ad. In a manner contrary 

to right. Milton. 

a. [a corruption of uxcouth, 
strange.} Unusual; odd; 

strange. Abstract of Acts, Canons, &c. temp. Q. 

Elizabeth. Lonely ;_solitary. 

UNKE’MMED®, dn-kémd/. J a. _[incomptus, Lat.] 

/-UNKEMPT, dn-kémpe’. . Uncombed. May. 

Unpolished, Spenser. Ob. J. 

To UNKE/NNEL, dn-kén/-nil. 99. v.a. To drive 
from his hole. Shak. ‘To rouse from its secrecy or 
retreat. Shakspeare. 

UNKE'NT, fin-ként’. a. fe, and ken, to kuow.] Un- 
known. Spenser. Ob, J. 

UNKE/PT, au-képt’. a. Not kept; not retained. 

Unohserved ; unobeyed. Hooker. 

/ UNKIND, din-kylind’. 160. [See Guip.] a. Not fa- 

vourable ; not benevolent. Shakspeare. Unnatural. 


Spenser. 
UNKI/NDLINESS*, iin-kylnd’-lé-nés. n. s. Unfa- 
vourableness. FHakewill. 
| UNKINDLY, dn-kylod’-lé. a. Unnatural ; contra 
to nature, Spenser. Malignant ; unfavourable. Mil- 


ton, 
UNKINDLY, dn-kylnd’-lé. ad. Without kindness ; 
——— affection. Denham. Contrarily to nature. 
‘ 4 ?, 
| UNKI/NDNESS, an-kylnd/-nés. 2.5. Malignity ; ill- 
will; want of affection. Shakspeare. 
| ToUNKI'NG, an-king’. v, a. To deprive of royalty. 


| Shak re. 
like. : 


kid. 


1 
' 


UNKI'NGLIKE*, —, 
UNKI/NGLY*®, din-king’-lé. 
ignoble. Shakspeare. 
UNKISSED, dn-kist’. a. Not kissed. Shak , 
U'NKLE. n. s. [oncle, Fr.] The brother of a father 
er mother. See Uncie. & re. 
Unbecoming a 


UNKNI'GHTLY, dn-nite’-Ié. a. 
knight. Sidney. 
| To UNKNI'T, dn-nit’. v. a. [unenycan, Sax.) To 
unweave ; to separate. Shak. To open. Shak. — 
UNKNI'T®, dn-knl’. part. a. Not united ; not knit. 
Beuunont and Fletcher. 
UNKNO'TTED*®, dn-ndt’-téd. a. Freed from knots ; 
___untwisted ; unentangled. More. 
‘UNKNO'TTY®, an-ndv-18. a. Having no knots. 


i us. 
aoe din-nd’. v. a. To cease to know. 

Smith. 
UNKNO/WABLE, an-nd’-A-bl. a. Not to be known. 


Harris. 
'UNKNO'WING, fn-nd’-fng. a. Ignorant ; not know- 
ing. Shak. Not practised ; not qualified. Dryden. 


a. Unbecoming 
a king; base ; 








ing one meaning. Watts. Certain ; regular ; pur- || UNKNO’WINGLY, @n-nd/-ing-lé. ad. Iguorantly; 


suing always one tenour. Brown 


UNI/VOCALLY, ya-niv’-vd-kal-é. ad. In one term; || 


in one sense. Bp. Hall. In one tenour. Ray. 
UNIVOCA’TIONS, yleniv-vd-ka/-shéin. n.s. [unus 
and voratus, Lat.] Agreement of name and mean- 
ing. Whiston. 
UNJE'ALOUS*, an-jél’-ds. a. Not suspiciously fear- 
ful; having no unreasonable mistrust. Clarendon. 


To UNJO'N*, an-jdin’. v.a. To separate ; to dis- | 


join. Chaucer. 
UNJO'INTED, an-jdin’-réd. a. Disjoined ; separated. 
Milton. Having no articulation. Grew. 
UNJO'YFUL*, din-jde’ -fl.a. Not joyful ; sad. Tatler, 
ee dn-jd¢’-ds. a. Not gay; not cheerful. 


ilton. 

UNJU'DGED, an-jadj’d’. 359. a. Not judicially de- 
termined. Prior. i 

UNJU'ST, dn-jast’. a. [injuste, Fr.; injustus, Lat.) ) 
Iniquitous; contrary to equity ; contrary to justice. 
Shakspeare. 


| 


| 


|| To UN 


i} 


without knowledge. Dryden. 

UNKNO'WN, an-ndne’. a. Not known. Milton. 
Greater than is imagined. Bacon. Not having co- 
habitation. Shak. Not having communication. 
Addison, 

UNLABO'RIOUS*, dn-l4-bd/-ré-As. a. Not labori- 
ous; not difficult to be done. Milton. 

UNLA’BOURED, fin-ld’-bard. c. Not produced by 
labour. Dryden. Not cultivated by labour. Black- 

| _ more. Spontaneous ; voluntary. Tickell. 

To UNLA'CE, tn-ldse’. v.a. To loose any, thing 
fastened with strings. Spenser. To loose a wo- 
man’s dress, Sidney. To divest of ornaments. 

Sh re. 

A’/DE, an-lade’. rv, a. To remove from the 

vessel which carries. Denham. To exonerate that 

which carries. Dryden. T'o put out. Acts, xxi. 

NLA‘ID, tn-lade’. a. Not placed; not fixed. 

Hooker. Not pacified ; not stilled; not suppressed . 

Milton. Not laid out gia ae B. Jonson. 

i 


U 


UNL UNM 
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UNLAME'NTED, dn-ld-mént’-€d. a. Not deplored.|| not smeared with any liquid. Bp. Hall. Not filled 
larendon. with liquor. Milton. 





UNLA‘RDED*, do-lrd’-Ad. a. Not intermixed or | UNLI/S beget dn Th —— a. Deaf; not 
foisted in by way of i eyes Id. Chesterfield.|| hearing ; 
To ae hag ner dn-ldtsh’. v. a. To open by lifting = rh LIN raae ive’ lende. n. s. Dulness. 
the late 
UNLA‘VISH®*, an- ‘vidsh, a. Not prodigal; not || UNLI/VELY*, dn-live’-lé. a. Not lively; dull. 
wasteful. Thomson. To UNLOAD, dn-léde’, rv, a, To disburthen ; to ex- 
UNLA‘VISHED*, auld’ ‘Asht. a. Not wasted; not|| onerate ; to free from load. Shak. ‘To put off any 
thrown away. Shensto thing burthensome. S/ukspeare. 
UNLAWFUL, an-law’- fl a. oe eG not || Zo UNLO’CK, dn-l6k’, r,a. [unlucan, Sax.) To 
rmitted by the law. Acts, open what is shut with a lock. Shak. "To open ip 





contrary to law or gg a ede eg Llegitimate- || UNLO’CKED, tn-ldkt’, a. Not fastened with a lock. 
UNLO/OKED, an-lddkv’. a. Uuexpected ; 
gg naa "for, dn dn-lddkv’-fr. ¢ not foreseen. 


To » UNLOOSE, tin-ldése’. v. a. [unleyan, Sax.] 
To loose. Shakspeare. 

To UNLO/OSE, tn- lddse’. v.n. ‘To fall in pieces ; 
to loose all union and connexion. Collier. 

UNLO’SABLE, 4n-léd/-z4-bl. a. Not to be Jost. 


thax 
UNLO’VED, dn-livd’. 359. a. Not loved. Sid: 


ly 3 not by marriage. 

UNLA/WFULNEssS, do thor blade n, s, Contra- 
riety to law; state of being not permitted. Hooker. 

legitimacy. 

To UNLE‘/ARN, an-lérn’. rv. a. To forget, or disuse 
what has been learned. Bacon 

UNLE/ARNED, dn-iér'-néd. [See LEARNED.) a. 
[unseke perens, Sax.] Ignorant ; not -eaphaa al not 
Instructe ot gained b stady; not 
known. Milt. ag suitable to a learr —_ Shak. 

pastor igebicrig|Daadt du-lér’-néd-le. 362. ad. Igno- 
rantly; gross 
UNLE’AVENED, dn-lév hwénd. 104. a. Not oho ag 
ed; not mixed with fermenting matter. 

UNLE‘ phy tt dn-lék’-tshird. a. Not tough 


Youn, 
UNLE'ISUREDNESS, dn-l’-zhird-nés. n.s. Bu- 
siness; want of time ; want of leisure. Boyle. Ob. J. 
UNLE'SS, an-lés’. conjunct. [the Sax. imperative on- 
coi from onleran.] Except; if not ; supposing that 


Hooker 
UNLE’ SSONED, din-lés’-snd. 103, 359. a. nal 
taught 
UNLE "TTER D, dn-lét’-tard. a. Unlearned ; an 
UNCLE VELLED, din-lév’-@ld. 406. a. Not laid even. 


Tickell, 
ONLIEY DINOUS, tin-lé-bid’-¢-nis. a. Not lustful ; |; 
from carnality. Milton. 


UNLO’ VELIN ESS, an-ldv’-lé-nés. n. s. ee 
bleness ; inability to create love. Sidney. 
UNLOVELY, adn-lav’-lé. a. That cannot excite love. 


Beanm 
UNLO‘VING, fn-lav’4 .a. Unkind; not fond. Shak. 
UNLU’CKILY, west lé. ad. Unfortunately ; by 
ill luck. Shaks 
UNLU’CKIN . ‘an-lak/-ké-nés, ns. Unfortu- 
nateness. Scott, Mischievousness. Addison. 
UNLU’CKY, an-lik’-4. a. Unfortunate; producing 
unhappiness. Boyle, Unhappy; miserable ; sub- 


ject to frequent misfortunes. Spenser. sth 
mischievous; mischievously waggish. Tusser. a 


UNLA‘WFULLY, Snclaw’-fUl-2. ad, In a manner neral. Ailton. 


omened ; inauspicious. Druden. 
|| UNLU'STROUS, dn-lis’-trds. a, Wanting splea- 
aunt wanting lustre. Shak speare. 

NLU’TE, dn-lite’. r. a. To separate vessels 
pti with chymical cement. Boyle. 
UNMA‘DE, fin-made’. a. Not yet formed ; not cre- 

U deed He gag dn-ll’-sénst. a. Having vo regular | ated. Spenser. Deprived of form or ‘qualities. 
ubirck Woodward. Omitted to be made. Blackmore. 
sae TCKED, vaneke 359. a. Shapeless ; not form- |) Un DEN an-ma/-dn-lé. a. Unbecoming 8 

: from the — that the bear licks ber young |; _ maiden. 
to  sinpe. UNMA‘I MD, Ae temo a. Not deprived of any 

ve es n-W-t8d. a. Not kindled ; notseton |! essential part. Sir J. Bememont 

th UNMA’KABLE, an-ma/-ka-bl, a. Not possible to 
UNLIG SOME, dn-llte/-sim. a. Dark ; jgloomy;|| be made. Grew. 
wanting light. Milton. To UNMA‘KE, an-make’. r.a. To deprive of for- 

UNLIKE, an-llke’. a. [ungelic, Sax.] Dissimilar;|| mer qualities hefore possessed. Shakspeare 
having no resemblance. Hooker. Improbable ; | UNMA’LLEABLE®, dn-mal’-J¢-4-bl. a. "a. Not mal- 





unlikely ; not likely, Shak. leable. Funshawe 
UNLI'K LIHOOD. din-llk ried. s. Im-|| To UNMAN, reget v.a. To deprive of the con- 
ONLER LINES, ‘tn-like’-Ié-nés. probability. || stituent qualities of a human being, as reasou. 
South | Shak. che emasculate. To break into irresolu- 
UNLI’ KELY, an-like!-lé. a. gga not such |) tion ; deject. Dryden 


as can be Teasouably expected, Sidney. Not || UNM: UNAGEABLE, dnemfuy-2j8-b) a. Not man- 
promising any particular event. oe ageet sys ; not easily governed. Glanville, Not ea- 
UNLV KE LY, dn-like’-Ié. ad, Improbably. Pope ded, 
UNLVKENESS, an-llke’-nés. n. s. Diosieniliinde ; UNMA'N AGED, dn-min’-Idjd. 90. a. Not broken 
want of resemblance. Dryden. by horsemanship. Bp. Taylor, Not tutored 5 not 
UNLUMBER‘. dn-lim’-bar. a. Unyielding. Wotton.|| educated. Felton. 
ee do-lim’-it-d-bl. a, Admitting no|| UNMA/NLIKE, fin-min’ eae a. rer aang 8; 
bounds. Loe ibs Y, An-mfn-l human bei : 
UNLI’ MITED, dn-llm‘-It-@d. a. Having no Unsuitable to a man; effeminate. Si 
bounds ; having no limits. Boyle. Undefined ; not UN} ANNE D*, fin-mfnd!, a. Not furnished with 
bounded by proper ee Hooker. Uncon-|| _ men. Kae. Not tamed : a term of falconry. Shak. 
fined ; not restrained. Bp. Taylor. UNMWNN EBED, din-mvda/-ndrd. a. Rude ; brutal; 
gee MITEDLY, _— ii-ad- lé. ad. Boundless- 


the uncivil. B. Jon 
ly; without bounds, Decay of Chr. Picty, UNMA/NNERL INESS, eccahiadeiude: m. 5. 
UNLIMITED DNESS*, dn din’-It-ad- nés, n.s. State Breach of — 3. ill behaviour, Bp. Hedl. 
of being unlimited ; largeness. Dr. Johnson. UNMA‘NNER ,dn-man’ -nir-lé, a. Ill bred; not 
UNLINEAL, an-lhy’- é-Al. 113.4. Not coming in the || civil; not mesmo Shakspeare 


order of succession. Shakspeare. UNM A'NNERLY, dn-min’ — ‘ad. Unciv ily. 
To Asoo do-lingk’. v. a. To untwist ; to open.|| — Shakspeare 


Shakspea UNMA ‘URED, an-mé-ntird’. a2. Not cultivated. 
UNLI'QUIFIED, dn-lik’-wé-fide. a, Unmelted; un- 


Spenser 
- dissolved. Addison UNMA/‘RKED, ain-markt’, 359. a. Not observed; 
UNLI'QUORED*, &n-lik’- kird. a. Not moistened ;|| not regarded. Sidney 


UNM UNN 
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lo pe terre dn-mard’. a. Uninjared ; not spoil- ee a - arg ert a. Not ee 
ed. ardful ; es inattentive. Sper 

UNMA’ RIED, dn-mér’-rid. 282. a. Having no NAIUNDEU rE din-mind’-fl-¢. og Coralouly. 
husband, or no wife. Baron. pont 

To UNMA/RRY*, dn-mér’-ré. v. a. To separate UNMI/NDFULNESS*, dn-mind’-fal-nés. n. s. Care- 
—_ the matrimonial contract ; to divorce. Mil-|| lessness; heedlessness; negligence; ‘nattention. 


Scolt. 
To y UNMA’SK, dn-misk’. rv. a. To strip of a mask. || To UNMI'NGLE, Ag mo gi. 505. v.a. To sepa- 
To stri of any disguise. Roscommon. rate Joe, mixed. 
To UNMA'SK, da-mask’. », . To put off the mask. || UNMI'NG EABLE dn- pee Root a, Not sus- 
Shakspeare. ceptive of mixture. "Boy le. eg used. 
UNMA'SKED, Santakt 359. a. Naked; open to'| UNMI'NGLED, do-inkig’-g1 . 359. a. Pure; not 
the view. vitiated by any thing ming i Mobnion. 
UNMA'STERABLE, din-ma/-stir-A-bl. a. Uncon-|] UNMI/RY, an-mi/-ré. a. Not fouled with dirt. Gay. 
uerable ; not to be subdued. Brown. UNMISSED*, an-mist’. a. Not missed. Gray. 
UNMA‘STERED, be salle a, Not subdued. |} UNMI’TIGABLE*, din-mit’-€-ga- bl. a. That may 
Not conquerable, Shakspear not be sofiened. Shakspeare. 
Usa? ieee Seg tar E, died bh a. Unparallel- UNMEFIGATED, , Gn-mit’-6-gh-téd. a. Not sofien- 
unequa od. Shakspeure 
uNMATC CHED, ty. a. Matchless ; having || UNMIXED, {ti 359, § @ Not mingled 
match or equal, D: ryden, UNMI'XT, : with any thing 
UN NME’ANING, diu-tab'-lng. 410. a. Expressing no ire ; not corrupt sich additions, Bacon. 
mvaning ; having no meaning. Pope _MO‘ANED, get ’. a. Not lamented. Shak, 
UNME’ANT, an-imént’. 2. Not teteerted. den. || UNMOVST, dn-méls’. a. Not wet. Phi 
UNME’ASURABLE, dn-mézh’-dr-d-bl. a. nd- UNMOI'STENED, in-mde/-s’n’d. 359. a. Not made 


less; unbounded. 8 et. Boyle. 

UNME/ASURABLY*®, di-mézh’-dr-4-blé. ad. Be- UNMOLE'STED, din-md-lést’-2d, a. Free from dis- 
yond all bounds ; beyond measure. Hovwell. turbance ; free from external troubles. Prior. 

UNME/ASURED, dn-mézh/-dr'd. a. Immense ; in-|| UNMO/NIED®, dn.amd -nid. a, Having no money ; 





finite. Blackmore. Not measured; pleutiful be-|| wanting mone 
yond measure. Milton. To UNMONO’ POLIZE® an- mé-ndbp’-d-lize. v. a. 
UNME’DDL re with, dn-méd/-dl’d-witn, 359. a.!| To rescue from being monopolized, Milton. 
Not touched ; aliered. Carew. To UNMO/OR, an-mdbr’, v. a. To loose from land 
UNME' ‘DDLING®, dn-méd’-dl-ing.a. Not interfering |; by taking up the anchors. eng Prior seems 10. 
with the affairs of others, Ld. Chesterfield. have taken it for casting anchor 


UNME’/DDLINGNESS*, dn-méd’-di-ing-nés. n. s.|| UNMO/RALIZED, An- mér-d-llz’d. a. Untutored 
Absence of interposition or intermeddling. Bp.|| by morality. Norris. 
all. UNMO/RTGAGED, Gu-mér-gadj’d. 90. a. Not 
See eee dn-méd’-4-th-t8d. a. Not formed mortgaged. Dryden. 
vious thought. Milton. UNMO/RTIPFIED, dn-médr’-te- _ a. Not subdued 
uNMEE” zy prpscike he [unmete, Sax.) Not fit 5 | by serrow and severities. Roger 
. Spenser. To UNMO'ULD, dn-mdld’. [See e Mout} v.a. To 
UN NMEETLY®, ah Me ‘16. ad. Not properly ; vot | change as to the form. Milton. 
suitably. Spenser. apes URNED, fin-moérn’d’. a. Not lamented ; not 
UNMEE’TNESS*, dn-métt/-nés. nm. s. funmet-|| lored. Southern. 
SME , Sax. Unfitness; unsuitableness. Milton. UNMOVABLE, (olen ig Pang a. Such as cannot 
oh er ED, din-mé//-ldde. a. Not fully ripen- “ removed or altered. 
UNMO'VABLY*, Sree k ble, ad. Unalterably. 
UNMELODIOUS* dn-mé-W’-dé-ds. a. Harsh;|| Ellis. 
ting ; not inelodious. Sir 7’. Herbert UNMOVED, dn-méév’d’. a. Not put out of one place 
U ae UTED, dn-mélt’-éd. a. Undissolved by heat.|| into another. May. Not eee in resolution, 
Milton. Not affected ; ; not touched with any pas- 
UNME/NTIONED, dn-mén/-shin’d. a. Not told;|| sion. Pope. Unaltered by passion. Dryden. 
not named. Clarendon. UNMO'VING, an-mdd/-ving. 410. a. Having no mo- 
UNME’RCHANTABLE, fn-mér’-tshin-if-bl. a. || tion. Cheyne. — uo power to raise the pas- 
Unsaleable ; not vendible. Carew. sions ; unaffecti 
UNME/RCIFUL, dn-mér’-sé-fail. a. Cruel; severe ;|| To UNMU'FFLES dn-maf-fl. v.a. To put off a cov- 
= Locke. Unconscionable ; exorbitant. || _ ering from the face. Milton 
UNMU/RMURED*, dn-m ar-mard. a. Not murmur- 
UNME: ‘RCIFULLY, an-mér’-s¢-fl-4. ad. Without|| ed at. Beaumont and Flete 
without tenderness. Addison UNMU’SICAL, dn-mt’- rest. a. Not harmonious ; 
UNMERCIFULNESS, an-méar’-sé-fal-nés. n. s. In- leasing by sound. B, Jonson 
To UNM U'ZZLE, dn-miiz’-2l. v.a. To loose from a 





clemency ; cruelty ; want of tenderness. Bp. Tay- 
muzzle. Shakspesre 


wr, 
UNME RITABLE, dn-mér’-it-A-bl. a. Having no|; UNNA‘MED, an- es bl . Not mentioned. Milton. 
sert. Shakspeare. Not in use. Not having received a name. Milton. 
UNME/RITED, an-mér’-h-éd. a. Not deserved ; not || UNNA‘TIVE®, dn-vd/-tiv. a. Not native. Thomson. 
obtained otherwise than by favour. Milton. UNNA’TURAL, dn-nit/-tshd-ral. a. Contrary tothe 
UNME’RITEDNESS, dn-mér’-it-éd-nés. n. s. State || Jaws of nature ; contrary to the common instincts. 
of bein } undeserved. Boyle. Shak. Acting without the affections implanted by 
UNMET’, an-mév’. a. Not met. B. Jonson. nature. Shak, Forced ; not agreeable to the real 


UNM VGHTY®, din-ml-té. a. [unmiht1y, Sax.) Not aus 2 af panes or things ; not representing nature. 
werful ; weak. 


DN MI'LDS, dn-mild’. a. [anmild, Sax.) Not mild ;|| Zo UNNA/TURAL IZE*, dn-nat’-tsht-ral-ize. v. a. 


To divest of the affections implanted by nature. 
UN MI'LDNESS®, dn-mild/-nés. n.s. Want of mild-|| Hales 
ness. UNNA‘TURALLY, dn-nAt’-tshd-rfl-. ad. In oppo- 
UNMULKED, dn-milkt’. a. Not milked. Pope sition to nature, Tillotson. 
UNMI'LLED*, an-mild’. a. [Of coin.) Not n milled. UNNA’TURALNESS, an-nAt/-tshi-ril-nés. n. s. 
Laue. Contrariety to nature. Sidney. 
UNMUNDED, dn-mind’-€d. a, Not heeded ; not re-|| UNNA/VIGABLE, an-ndv‘-é-g@-bl. a, Not to be 
garded. Shakspeare. il passed by vessels ; not A be mavigated. Cowley. 
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UNNAVIGATED®, do-ndv’-¢-gd-téd. a. Not sailed eae dn-Bf-fn. ad. Rarely. Harris. 
over. ae UNO'L, tn-dil’. v.a. To free from oi]. Dry- 
UNNECESSARILY. din-nds/-sds-si-ré-ld. ad. With- 
out necessity ; without need ; needlessly. Hooker. UNOALED®, an-dild’. a. Not smeared with oil. 


— 








UNNE'CES ARINESS, ain-nds'- ng eas n. 8. Youn 

Needlessness, Decay of Christian Piety. ‘UNOPENED®, abi a. Not opened ; not un- 
UNNE’C ESSARY, Saale’ sés-si-ré. a. Needless ; closed. Ld. Chesterfield 

not wanted ; useless. Hooker. , UNO’PENING anv Bom: a. Not peomg. . Pope. 
UNNEE/DFUL*, dn-nééd’-fal. a. Not wanted; UNOPERATIVE, speagze Not = Prekie ing no 


needless. Milton. effects. South. 
UNNE‘IGHBOURLY, @n-nd’-bar-lé. 249. a. Not |, ‘UNOPPOSED, dn-Sp-pdzd’. a. Not encountered by 
kind ; not suitable to the duties of a neighbour. |’ any hostility or obstruction. Milton 


Garth. | UNC'RDE ERLY, fn-dr’-dar-Id. a. Disordered ; irreg- 
UNNE‘IGHBOURLY, dn-nd/-bar-lé. ad. In a man- |! 


ner not suitable toa neighbour ; with malevolence ; ‘UNORDINARY, er. a. Uncommon ; 
with mutual mischief. Shakspeare. unusual. Locke. Ob, J. 
UNNE’RVATE, dn-ndr’-vit. 91. a. Weak ; feeble. (UNORGANIZED, dn-dr’-gAn-lad. a. Having no 
Broome | parts instrumental to the motion or nourishment of 
To UNNE’ bbe: dn-nérv’, v.a.To weaken; to en-|) the rest. Grew 
feeble. Addison. UNORI’ GINAL, in-d-rid’-jé-nal. a. Hav 
UNNERVED, dn-nérvd’. a. Weak ; feeble. Shak. || UNORV'GINATED, tn-d-rid/-jé-nd-téd. ing no 
UNNE’TA, dn-nere’. ad. {un and ead, Sax.]|/_ birth; ungenerated. Milton. 
UNNE/THES, an-nérns’: 4 Scarcely ; hardly ; not not | UNORNAME'NTA Ale sn daliaaieaacialaoes a. Plain ; 
without difficulty. Spenser. Ob. J. ,__ Without ornament. 
UNNOBLE, an- 1W-bl a. Mean ; ignominious ; ig- ‘UNORNAMENTEDS, gree mént-€d. a. = 
noble. Shakspeare. adorned ; not dressed with ornaments 
UNNOBLY*, annd/-b. ad. Meanly; ignobly.|| UNORTHODOX, an-dr-thd-dbks. a. et ho 
Beaumont and Fletcher. wire doctrine. Deca ay f Christian Piety 
UNNO'TED, dn-nd’-té@d. a. Not observed; not re- ve OSTENTA’TIOUS din-bs-tén-t4’-shds. a. Not 
3 not heeded. Shakspeare. Not honoured. || voastful 5 modest. West. 
ain ‘UNOWED. dn-dde’. a, Having no owner. Shak. 
UNNO'TICED®, dn-nd/-tist. a. Not observed ; not || UNO’WNED, dn-dnd’. 2. Havi Reg owner. Not 
taken notice of. acknowledged ; not claimed 
UNNU'MEERGS, dn-néim’-bard. a. Innumerable. || UNPACI’FI KS, din- sik. a. ‘Noto a peaceable 


Staksper 
UNNURTURED®, dn-ndir’-tshdird. a. Not nurtured ; |} \UNPAICIFIED®: Pride tee ide. a. Not composed ; 
not educated. Wi , XVil. not calmed, Broene 
oe ED, dn-d-bide’, 359. a. Not obeyed. |, To UNPA’CK, dn- ik’. v.a. To disburden ; to ex- 
— Shak. o open any thing bound together. 


UNOBJE/CTED, naira hiogash a, Not charged as |} Boy 

a fault, or contra ment. Atterbury. UNPA'CKED, ain-pikt’. 359. a. Not collected by un- 
UNOBJE/CTION: BL *, ain-bbe jk’-shéin-4-bl. a. || lawful artifiees.. Hudibres. 

Not to be objected against. Dr. Geddes. UNPA‘ID, Gn-pide’. a. Not or. Milton. 
UNOBNO’X aia dn-bb-ndk’-shiis. a. Not liable ;|| Not receiving dues or debts. Collier. — Unpaid for. 

not ex y hurt. Donne That for which the price is not yet given ; 
UNO CURED* Yan-bbeskird™ a. Not obscured ;|/ on trust, Shakspeare. 

not darkened. Milton UREN INED, dn-pand’. a, Suffering no pain. Mil- 


UNOBSE’QU IOUSNESS, fin-db-sé/-kwé-is-nés. 
n.s. Incompliance ; disobedience, Brown. UNPAAINFUL, tin-phne’-fil. a. Giving no pain. 
UNOBSE’RV ABLE, fn-Bh-zbr-vi-bl. a. Not to be jae 
observed ; not discoverable. } UNP. AL ATABL E, din-pil’-A-t4-bl. a. Nauseous ; 
UNOBSE/RVANCE* , An-db- Eo ara n. &. Inat-| B. sting 
tention ; regardlessness, Whitlock. NPA  RADISES, fin-pir’-A-dise. r.a. To de- 
UNOBSE! RVANT, an-6b-zér’-vant. a. Not a ve of happiness resembling that of paradise. 
ons. Not attentive. Glanville. “og oune.. 
UNOBSERVED, tin-db-zérvd’. a, Not regarded ; || UNPA'RAGONE aD. in-par’-4-génd. a. Unequalled ; 
not attended to; not heeded ; not minded, Bacon. uumatched, 

UNOBSE’/RVEDLY*, din-Sh-zbrv/-dd- lé. ad, With- ie RALL SLED. fin-par’-Al-1éld. a. Not match- 
out bei ing observed. Patrick. ; not to be matched ; having no equal. Shak. 
UNORSE’ YING, fin-bb-2ér/ving. a. Inattentive ; “UNEATR DONABLE, én- _ dn-A-bl.a. [impardon- 

not heedfal. Dry | uhle, Fr.] Irremissible. Hooker. 
UNOBSTRUCTED, fin-b-strik’-téé. a. Not hin- UNPA‘R NABLY, dn-par’-dn-d-bld. ad. Beyond 








dered ; not stopped. Blackmore. | forgiveness, Atterbury. 

UNOBSTRU CTIVE, an-b-strak’-tiv. a, Not rais- | UNPA/RDONED, din-par/-dnd. 359. a. Not forgiven. 
UNO any obstacle. Blackmore. " Rogers. Not discharged’ not cancelled by a legal 
UN BYA/INED, fn-bb-thnd’. a. Not gained ; not vardon, Raleigh. 

red. Hooker, ‘Ul ‘PA’RDONING, iin-par’-da-ing. 410. 2. Not for- 

UNO TRUSIVES, an-}b-trir’-siv. a. Not obtrusive ; Druden. 
not forward ; modest ; humble. Young. | UF Pa RL: IAMENTARINESS, adn-par-lé-méot'-d- 

UNOBVIOUS, ain-bb/-vé-ds. a. Not readily oceur- |) ré-nés. n.s. Contrariety to the usage or constitu- 





ae | tion of parliament. Clarendon. 
UN ocuPiED, dn-dk’-kdi-pide. a, Unpossessed.| UNPA/RLIAMENTARY, an-par-lé-mént’-A-ré. . 
Ray. Contrary to the rules of parliament, Swift. 
UNOFFE/NDEDS, dn-df-fénd’-éd. a. Not offended. | UNPA'RTED, » Sepia’ A0e. a. Undivided ; not sep- 
nson arated, 
UNOFFE'NDING, Ga Of-fGad-ing. a. Harmless ; UNPA'RTIAL, ta-par abel a. Equal ; honest : pot 
a Dryden. Sinless ; pure from fault. Roz: || =! ig 7 = fy an A 1413 of E 
iP A‘ RT A Bs -sha all} >. 
UNOFFE:NSIVES, An-Of-fan'-siv. a. Givi ing no a | differently. Hooker . a one 
| UNPA'SSABLE, An-pis’-st-bl. a. Admitting 
UNOF FERED, fin-Of- fard. a. Not pre posed fo ne-! ’ : Sayre, Esther, gr a oo pitsede . pees sen Seal Ke 
eeptance. € Ylarendon. i} pass. Lawke. 


i} 
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UNP 


UNP 


—nd, mbve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—4il ;—pdadnd ;—thin, THis. 


UNPA’SSIONATE, dn-pdsh’-dn-At. 91. 
UNPA’SSIONATED, _ da plat’ -n-& téd. if a 
Free from passion ; ; rtial. 

UNP AUSSIONATELY, p ders erat re With- 
A f- ion. King anne 
UNPA‘STORAL*, ain-pAs’-tar-Al. a 
not becomin 
UNP A’THED, 

ed by 


Not pastoral ; | 
pastoral manners. Wi arton, 
yo be parud, ee Untracked ; unmark- 


UNPATHEHICK® teph 5 iephde -ik. a, Not passion- | 


3; not mov — 
UNPA’TRONIZE D*, ter lad. a, Not having 
atron 
UN cat gt eas D*, dn-pat’-tdrnd. a. Having no 
Be ry Beaumont and Fletcher. 
UNPA'VED*, an- payd’. a. Not paved. Hakewill. 
UNPA'WNED, , On-pdwnd’. 





UNPHY’SICKED*, dn-fiz’-ikt. a. Not indebted to 
medicine ; not influenced by medicine. Howell. 
UNPIE/RCED, dn-pérst’. — Pirrce.] a. 

Not penetrated ; 3 hot pierced, 
op alae ARED, 4n-pil’-lard. a, Deprived of pil- 


lars. 


"ope 
UN UNPILLOWED, dn-pil’-ldde. a. Wanting a pillow. 


Milton. 
ToUNPI'N, dn-pin’. v.a. To tg what is shut or 
fastened with a pin. Shakspear 
UNPYNKED, dn-pingky. 369. « a. Not marked with 
eanan holes, Shakspeare. 
UNPI'TIED, dn-pit’-tid. 282. a. Not compassionat- 
ed ; not re rarded with sym thetical sorrow. Shak. 
UNPI'TIF wea ph’-6-£6. a. Not merciful. Not 


exciting pity. 


, Daric 
a. Not given to pledge. || UNPI’TI ULLY, up +f. ad, Unmercifully ; 


|| without merey. Sh 


y: 
To UNPA’Y, tin- “at v. a. Not to pa y 5. not to com- | | UNPY "TYING, ap tio 410. a. Having no 
Ww, 


peaatie. Dryden. To undo : a lo 


UNPE? CEABLE, dn-pé’-sf-bl. a. Quarrelsome ;| 
inclined to disturb the tranquillity of others. Ham- | 


mond, 
rw ACEPULS, tn-pétse’-fal. a. Unpacifick ; vi- | 


without peace. Cowley. 
To STUNDE G: du- e. v.a. ‘To open any thing clos- 


ed with a 
UNPENETRABLE®, to dn-pén/--tré-bl. a. Impene- 
OFS AUT EI, din-pén/--t€nt. a. Impenitent. 
UNPENSIONED, ogg -shiind. a, Not kept in de- 
nsion. 
“a a. To depopulate ; 


To SUNPE OPLE, an- pa. 
ta pinel/-vh- bl. a. Not 


septive of inhabitants. 
UNPE CE/IVABLE*, 

erceived j not obvious. Pearson. 
dn-pér-sévd’. a. Not observed ; 


Teadily to be 
UNPERCE'TV 
not heeded ; Lor sensibly discovered ; not known. 


pth 
bay paeqeripny bagel bapired vidi. 364. ad. 


So as not to be pe oy nag 
UNPE'RFECT, f sects fake. [imperfait, Fr. ; 
poet Lat} Incomplete. ‘Pocken 

FECTE -fékt-dd. a. Not per- 
ya bt not completed, Hammond. 
UNPERFECTL #, dn-pér’-fakt-ld, ad. Imperfect- 


uNPE ‘RFECTNESS, dn-p-f@ktnds,n. 4, Imper: 
j acompletences, 4 scham. 


UNPERFORM “D te per foene. See Prr- 
FORM.] a. Undone ; not done. Bp. Taylor. 

UNPERFORMING# &. v perf Oem lng. a. Not dis- 
charging its office 


UNPE’RISHABLE, der br tab bbl. a. Lasting to 
tuity ; ye from decay. Hammond. 
uNPey /RISHED*, dn 
destroyed. Sir T. Ely 
UNPE/RJURED, an-par’ jard. @. Free from per- 


-isht. a. Not violated ; not 


Dryden 
70 UNPERPLE:, , fn-par-pldky. v.a. To cre Druden 
To UNPO'ISON®, dn-pdi’-zn. v. a. ‘To remove poi- 


lexity. 


UNPERE EXED, snp ér-plékst’. a, Disentangled ; 
arrassed. 
UNPERSPTRABLE, din-pér-spV-rA- bl. a. Not to 
be emitted through the pores of the skin. Arindh. 
ort cvgagthefer niet LE, On pir-aw ie -bl. a. Inex- 
UNPETTRIFIED, rebeger fiend Not turned to 


Brown 
UNPHILOSOPHICAL, dn-fil-ld-zhP-¢-kal. a. Un- 
suitable to the rules of philosophy, or right reason. 


Collier 
UN PHILOSOPHICALLY, dn-fil-ld-26f"4-kAl-d. 
a. In a manner contrary to the rules of right rea- 


South. 
UNPHILOSOPHICALNESS, dn-fil-ld-247 4-kal- 


.n.s. Incongruity with philo: hy, Norris. 
To UNPHILO'SOPHIZE, fin-f¢-lbs'-sd-fize. v. a. 
To fram the character of a philosopher, 


Pi 
Ope. 123 


dicrous word. |! 5 
_| UNPLA'CABLE®, du-pla’-kA-bl, a. Not to be ap- 





compassion. 


eased ; implacable, Father 
PLA‘CE ah 359. a. ‘Having no place of 


gag ic GUED, c= plagd’. 359. a. Not tormented, 

Sh 

UNPLANTED, » Sarpltey ste. a, Not planted; spon- 
taneous. 

| UNPLA’ USIBLE, din-plAw’-zé-bl. a, Not plausible ; 
not such as has a fair appearance. Clarendon. 

UNPLA‘USIVE, an-plaw’-siv. a, Not approving. 


s 

UNPLEADABLE®, an-plé/-di-bl. a. Not capable 
to be alleged in plea. 

UNPLEA’SANT, dpi dt a. Not delighting ; 
troublesome ; uneasy. Hook 

‘UNPLEA 'SANTLY. dle’ -Ant-lé. ad, Not de- 


| U 


| dependence. 


'__lightfully ; uneasily. 

UNBLEA ‘SANTNESS, Sa-pite!-Ant-nbs. n.s. Want 

! ualitics to give delight. Hooker. 

'UNPLEA SED R dn-plézd’, 359. a. Not pleased ; not 
delighted. Shakspeare. 

UNE EA‘SING, dn-pié’-zing. 410. a. Offensive ; 

tin iving no delig Milton. 

UNPLEA SINGNESS* ntpl!-slng-nds.n.s. Want 

of qualities to please. Milton. 


UNPLEA'SIVE*, ain-pk-ziv. a. Not pleasing. Bp. 


Hall. 
UNPLIANT, dn-pll’-dnt. a. Not easily bent; not 
conforming to the will. Wotton. 


UNPLOUGHED, du-pldil.a. Not ploughed. Mor 
TUN UN PLUME, dn-plime v.a. To strip of plumes ; 


to d de. G 
UNPOE’TICAL, . a. Not as be- 
comes a poet. 


UNPOE'TICK, "din-po-2v'- ik. 509. 


Bp. Corbett, 
UNPOR’TICALLY®, dn-pd-di/-td-kAl-lé. ad. In a 
manner unbecoming a poet. Dr. Warton. 
UNPO/INTED*, dn pote -Ad. a. Having no point or 
ae B. Jonson. Not observing punctuations. 


son from. & 


South. 
UNPO'IZED®*, dn-péizd’. a. Wanting equipoise. 


Thomson 

UNPO'LISHED, an-pdl’-isht. 359. a, Notsmoothed ; 
not brightened by autrition. Wotton. Not civiliz- 
ed; not refi “Waller 

UNPOLI'TE, dn-pd-lite’. a. {eapel, Fr. ; impolitus, 
Lat.] Not elegant; not refined; not civil. Watts 

UNPOLI’TENESS*, dn-pd-lite’-nés. n.s. Want of 
elegance. Blackwall. Want of courtesy or civil- 


UNFOLLED* dn-pdid’. a. Unplundered. Fanshawe. 


as a voter, 
UNPOLLUTED, fin-pdl-ld/-téd. a. [impollutus, 
Not corrupted ; not defiled. Shakspeure 


Lat 
UNPOPULAR, app tli. 88, a. Not fitted to 


lease the 
U POPULA RITis, *, ao pop-i-ldr/-d-t2. n.s. Want 
of qualities to please the pe le. Ld. Lyttelton. 


UNP 


UNP 





TP 559. 
UNPORTABLE, n-pbrt-4-b. a. Notto be carried. 


UNP 


with a fort Young 
UNPORTUOUS®, du pdr’ -tsha-ds, a, Having no, UNPROFT’ 
U POSSE'SSED, yt aie a. Not had ; not UNPO FITABLY 


held ; not 
UN POSSE’ 


Shakspeare 
ukPor SSIBLE®, "in ple! s¢-b]. a. Not possible. 
UN VPRA‘CTICABLE, dn tl. a. Not fea- 


Lestat an-pdr’-shdnd. a. Not endowed || UNPRO'FI ITABLE, divprb- db, 


—Fite, far, fall, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


fish’/-én-sé. n. s. Want 
a. Useless ; 
Han LENESS, SS. dn-préf-2-th-bi- nés, n. 5. 


Usélessness. A 
y Bin-prBP-b8 LB ad, Useless- 
without adv amtage. » B. Jons 


UNPROFI/CIENCY*, rr 


of improvement. Bp. 


serving no 


enjoyed, Shak 
SSING, dha-plarale-alag. a. Having no UNFROTI TED, dn-prif-it-dd. a. c. Having no guia. 


UNPROJEC ‘CTED*, din-prd- jeky 2d. a. Not plan- 
ned ; not formed in ‘the mine 
UNPROLIFICK, én-pro-lif-ik. a. Barren ; not pro- 


sible ; not racticable. ductive. Flale. 
UNPRA‘C ISED, ain-prak-tist. a. Not skilful by| UNPROMISING, iin-prém’-is-ing. a. Giving no 
use and experience ; raw ; being in the state of a|| promise of excellence ; having no appearance of 





wooo 2 Not known; or not familiar’ 
UN RAISED, dn-prazd’. a. Not celebrated ; not |e 


Spenser. 
uNPRE PRECARIOUS, din-pré-ka/-ré-ds, a. Not de-| 
ndent on another, Blackmore. 
UNPRE’/CEDENTED, tin-prés’-sé-dén-téd. a. Not 
nr by any example. 
Sain Es, 


| UNPRO’PER, 


Shak 
|| UNPRO'PE 
*, adn-pré-sise’. a. Loose ; not exact. | Hay = 


value. Locke. 


yg etait dn-prémpt’-éd. a. Not dictated. 


UNPRONOUNCED, iin-pré-nddinst’. 
ed; not spoken. Milton. 

dn-prdp’-dr. 98. a. Not peculiar. 

Unfit ; not right. 

RLY, an- pata ad, Contrarily to 
im 


riety ; Shakspeare. 
ROPHE: ICAL, ain-prd-fet'-#- kal. 


a. Not utter- 


On . Not 
To UNPREDICT, dn-pré-dikt’. v.n. To retract, UNPROPHE’TICK*, "an-prd-fér! -ik.  aaer 
be ery Milton. | ing or foretelli future events. Ellis. 
U \PREFERRED, éin-pré-far'd’. a, Not advanced. || UNPROPI’'TIOUS, An-prd-pish/-ds. a. Not favoura- 


UNPRE ‘GNANT, an tere -nint. a. Not prolifick ; 
not quick of wit. |S/ 
UNPREJU'DICATE, de-pré -ja’-dé-kite. 
UNPREJU/DICATED*, yds prbsi--kb.cd. § 
Not pre LST] 1 by any settled notions. Bp 
UNPRE/JUDICED, fn-préd’-jd-dist. a. Free a 
pesecees free from prepossession ; not preoccupied 
opinion ; void of how gage notions. Tillotson. 
UNPRE‘JUDICEDNESS*, an-préd’-ji-dis-2denés, 
n. 8, State of bein unprejudi Clarke. 
UNPRELA‘TICAL, dn-pré-lav’ -¢-kél. a. Unsuitable 
to a prelate. Clarendon. 
agp essen sbgr an- oer -$-th-dd. a. 
epared in the mind beforehand. Milton, 
UNPI EPA‘RED, ga par’d’, a. Not fitted by! 
previous measures. Milton, Not made bo for the | 
dreadful moment of departure. Shakspea. 
UNPREPA‘REDNESS, dn-pré-pa’ aE ‘nds, 565. 
n. s. State of beit unprepared. K. Charles. 
UNPREPOSSE’SSED, host pat -pz-zést’. a. Not pre- 
ssessed ; not preoccupie ys notions. South. 
U iPRE/SSED, fn-prést’. a. Not pressed. Shak. 
Not enforced. Clarendon. 
UNPRESU‘MPTUOUS*, an-pré-zim’-tshi-is. a. 
Not presumptuous ; submissive ; humble, Cow 
gi peck DING, an-pré- tén’ -ding. a. Not pole 
any distinctions. Pope. 
UN! REVA‘ILING, du-prowh’- ling. a. Being of no 
force. Shakspeare. 
UNPREVE/NTED, aa -véut’-€d. a. Not previ- 
— hindered. Shak. Not preceded by any thing. | 
ilton. 


To UNPRIE‘ST*, an-préést’.. rv. a. To deprive of | 








the orders of a 46 Milton. 
UNPRIE’STLY*, dn-préést’-lé. a. Unsuitable to a 
priest. Bale, 


NPRI'NCELY, 4n-prins’-le. a. Unsuitable to a 
rince. K. Charles. 
UNPRINCIPLED, dn-prin’-s4-pl'd. 359. a. Not 
settled in tenets or opinions. Milton. 
UNPRI/NTED, fn-print’-4d. a. Not printed. say so 
UNPRI'SONED, dn-priz’-z’n'd. 359. a. Set 
from confinement, Donne. 
UNPRIZABLE, hoa engi a. Not valued ; not 
of estimation, 
UNPRI'ZED, i nol a. Not valued. Shak. | 
UNPROCLAIMED, dn-prd-klam’d’, a. Not noti- 
fied by a publick declaration. Milton. | 
UNPROD ‘CTIVE*, dn-prd-dak/-tiv. a. Having 
NPkOFA’NED, ce ; not efficient; barren. Burke. 
OFA/NED, tu- pro-fan'’d’. a. Not violated. 1 


LN a ra 





UNPUBLISHED, dn- -piib’-lisht. a. 


| UNPU'RPOSED, an-pir’-pist. a. Not designed 5) 


ble ; inauspicious. P 


|| UNPROPO RTIONABLE®, din-prd-pdr’-shiin-4-bl. 


. Not suitable ; not such as is fit. Government of the 
UN (PROPO RTIONATE®, dn-prd-por’-shéin-die. «. 


Not p proportioned ; not suited. Pearson. 
UNPROPO/RTIONED, an- rb-por -shin’d. a. Not 
suited to something else, rabigs 
gag i ada Ae oeo-pin'd'. ta a. “Not proposed. 


UNPROPPE D, dn-prépt’. 359. a. Not supported ; 
not upheld. Afilton. 

UNPRO'SPEROUS, an-prés’-pir-ds. a. [improsper, 
Lat.] Unfortunate ; not ote hepa Clarendon. 
UNPRO’SPEROU SLY, an-prés'-par-ds-lé. ad. Un- 

successfully. Bp. Taylor. 
UNPRO’SPEROUSNESS*, ain-prés’-par-ds-nés. 
n. s. State of being unprosperous. Hazmmond. 
gt Hed acdc ED, dn-prd-ték’-téd. a. Not protect- 
ed ; not supported ; not defended. Hooker. 
UNPROVE , din-prody ‘d’. a. Not tried; not known 
b agg Spenser. Not evinced by” argument. 


To UNPROV VIDE, an-prd-vide’. v.a. To divest 
of resolution or qualifications ; to unfurnish. Shad. 
UNPROVI/DED, tin-prd-vi'-ded. a Not secured cr 
qualified by previous measures. Shak, Not for- 
nished ; not previously supplied. A. Charles. 

UNP ROVO'KED, dn-prd-voki’. a. Not provoked. 
Druden. 

UNPROVO'KING, dn-prd-vé’-king. a. Giving no 
offence. Fleetwood. 

|| UNPRUDE/NTIAL*, Gu-prd-dén’-shal. @. Impro 
dent. Milton. 

rl i NED, an-prin’d’. a. Not cut; not lopped. 

ua 
UNPU’ 


ally known or seen. 


LICK, an-pab/-lik. @. Private ; not gener 

Bp. Taylor. 

Secret; un- 
known. Shak. Not given to the publick. Pope. | 

UNPU'NISHED, dn-pain/-isht. a. [impenitus, Lat) | 
Not punished ; ‘suffered to continue in impunity. | 
Ecclus. viii. 


| UNPU/RCHASED, &o-par’-tshdst. a. Unbougi. § | 


Denham, 


UNPU‘RE*®, an-piire’. a. Not clean ; not pure. Donne. 
UNPU’RGED, pee w a’. a. Not purged ; unpuri- 


fied. Shakspeare. 


UNPU’RIFIED, dn-pa’ -ré-fide. 282. a. Not freed 


from recrement. Not cleansed from sin. Decey of 


Christian Piety. 


not iatentional. Shakspeare. 
yi8 


|! 


UNR UNR 
—nd, méve, nér, nét j—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ; ;—poind ; j—thin, THis. 


ve RSU’ED, dn-pdr-side’. a. Not pursued. Mil- |) UNRE/ASONABLE, dn-ré’-2’n-A-bl. a. Not agree- 

| able to reason. Hooker. Exorbitant; claiming or 

UNPU’TREFIED, din-pdy-tré-fide. a. Not corrupt-|; insisting on more than is fit. Dryden. Greater 

ed by rottenness. "Bacon. | than is fit ; 5 immoderate. Atterbury, Irrational. 
UNQUA‘LIFIED, én- kw6l-8-flde. 282. a. Not fit. | Wisdom, xi. 

Decay of Chr. Piety. Not softened; not abated. | UNRE/ASONABLENESS, an-r’/-z’n-4-bl-nés. n.s. 

UNQUA’LIFIEDNESS*, tin-kwdl'-é-flde-nés. n.s.|| Inconsistency with reason. Hammond. Exorbi- 





State of being unqualified. Biblioth. Bibl. tance ; excessive demand. K. Charles. 
To UNQUA'LIFY, dn-kwél’-é-f1. ». a. To disquali- || UNRE’ ASONABL Y, dn-ré’-z’n-d-ble. ad. In a man- 
fy ; to divest of qualification ddan. | her contrary to reason. Addison. More than 
UNQUA’ LITIED*, dn-kwél'-¢-tid. a. Deprived of || it h. Shakspeare. 
the usual faculties. Shakspeare. Ob. T'. To RE/AVE, an-réve’. v. a. [now unravel.] ‘To 
UNQUA‘RRELABLE, dn-kwor'-ril-A-bl. a. Such | kta to disentangle. Spenser. Not to tear 
as cannot be impugned. Brown, asunder; not to rive; not to unroof. Bp. Hall. 
To UNQUE'EN, dn-kwéeén’. tig a. To divest of the} UNREBA’TED, tn-ré-ba/-téd. a. Not blunted. 
dignity of queen. Shakspea Hakewill. 


son. Not kept down. T'homson. } tono censure, 1 

UNQUE/NCHABLE, dn-kwénsh’-@-bl. a. Unex- || UNRECE/IVED, dn-ré-sev'd. a. Not received. 
tinguishable. Bacon. Hooker. 

UNQU E/NCHABLENESS, | an-kwénsh’-ii-bl-nés. || UNRECLA‘/IMED, teed kth’ a. Not tamed. 
n.s. Unextin ishableness. Hakewill. Shak. Not reformed. 

UNQUE'NCHED, dn-kwénsht’. a. Not extinguish- || UNRECONCILABLE, drék-On-sl'- lA-bl. a. Not 

to be appeased ; implacable. Shak. Not to be 





ed, Bacon. Not extinguishable. Arbuthnot. 
UNQUESTIONABLE, dn-kwés’-tshiu-d-bl. 405. a. |' 
Indubitable ; not to be doubted. Wotton. ‘That 
cannot bear to be questioned without impatience. 


UNQUE’LLED*®, dn- kwald. a. Unsubdued. T'hom- || UNREBU’/KABLE, apn bd’-kf-bl. a. Obnoxious 
made consistent with. JJammond. 
UNRE'CONC LEE, tin-rék’-On-sil'd. a. Not recon- 
ciled, Shakspea 


‘'UNRECO'RDED, "an-ré-kdr/-déd. a. Not kept in 


Shakspeare, 
UNQU ‘tSTIONABLY, dn-kwés’-tshan-A-blé. ad. remembrance b tee’ monuments. Ailton. 
Indubitably ; without doubt. S UNRECO’ VERAI E* 2 tore hiv’ te6-b1. a. Not 


es 


Feltham, 
doubted ; passed without doubt. Brown. Indispu- |UNRECOVERE , din-ré- kav’-drd. a. Not recov- 
table; not to be opposed, B. Jonson. Not interro- ayton 

UNRECOU NTED, an-ré-kddnt’-€d. a. Not told ; 

not related. Shak 

UNRECRU'ITABLE , din-ré-krddu/-A-bl. a. Incapa- 
ble of repairing the SLaciracies of an army. Milton. 

UNRECUR "RING, tin-ré-kd’-ring. a. Irremediable. 
Sha 

UNRE U'CED, dn-ré-dast’. a. Not reduced. Da- 
vies. 

bas ree emcee dn-ré-di’-sé-bl. a, Not reduci- 
ale. Ash. 

‘SNREDU'CIBLENESS*, ain-ré-di’-sé-bl-nés, 1. s. 
Impossibility of being reduced. South. 

‘UN REFINED¢*, dn-ré-find’. a. Not refined. Cleave- 


land, 
|'UNREFORMABLE, ain-ré-(r’-mA-bl. a. Not to be 
it into a new form. Hammond. 
UNREFO/RMED, fn-ré-férm’'d’. a. Not amended ; 
not corrected. Davies. Not brought to newness of 


gated; not examined. Dryden. 

UNQUICK, tin-kwik’. a. Motionless ; not alive. |! 
Daniel. 

UNQUICKENED, dn-kwik’-k’n'd. a. Not animat- 
ed ; not ripened to vitality. Blackmore. 

UNQUIET, da-kwl'-@t. a. pace) Fr. ; ingquietus, 
Lat.] Moved with pe rpetual agitation ; not calm ; | 
not still, Milton. Disturbed ; ull of ne gen | 
not at peace, Shak. Restless ; unsatisfied. Pope 

To UNQUIVET®, dn-kwl'-4t. v. a. ‘To disquiet; to 
make uneasy. Lord Herbert. 

UNQUIETLY, _du-kwi/-€-lé. ad. Without rest. 
Shucks ore 

UNQUIETNESS, dn-kwi/-ét-nés. 2. s. Want of || 
tranquillity. Denham. Want of peace. Spenser, 
Resilessness; turbulence. Dryden. Perturbation ; 
uneasiness. Shakspeare, 


UNQUVETUDE®, dn-kwl’--tide. n.s. Disquietude; 


a 


uneasiness 5 restlessness. Wotlon. life. Hammond. 
UNRA'CKED, du-rkt’. a. Not poured from the | UNREFRA/CTED, din-té-frik/-téd, a, Not refract- 
lees. Bacon. ed. Newton 


U NREFRE’SHED, an-ré-frésht’. a. Not cheered ; 
not relieved, Ar 


UNRA‘KED, dn-rikv’. a. Not thrown together and 
UNREGA/RDED, ain-ré- pee a. Not heeded ; 


covered : used only of fires. Si 


UNQUES' TIONED, an- Kwae aban’ ‘d. a. No to be rnorernt) recovery 
UNRA‘NSACKED, dn-rin’-sdkt. a. ‘Not pillaged. 


Knolles. not respected ; neglected. 
UNRA‘NSOMED, dn-ran’-siimd. a, Not set free by |UNREGE/NERACY®, td n. &. 
Pas heny for liberty. Pope. State of being unregenerate 
UNRAVEL, dn-rav/-v'l. 103. v. a. To disen- || UNREGE/NERATE, dn-ré-jén’-ér-dte. a. Not 


a to extricate; to clear, Fell, To disorder ; || brought to a new life. Stephens 
to throw out of the present order. T'ilotson. To || UNRE’GISTERED, dn-réd/-jis-tar'd. a. Not record- 


clear up the intrigue of a play. Pope ed. Shakspeare 
 UNRA‘VEL*, dn-rav’-v'L v, 1. 9 be unfolded. || UNRE‘INED, ED, an-rhn’d’. 359. a. Not restrained by 
¥. oung. | the bridle. Milton, 


UNRA‘ZORED, an-ra/-zar'd. a. Unshaven. Milton. | UNREJO/ICING*, an-ré-jdls’-Ing. @. Unjoyous ; 


UNRE/ACHED, dn-réisht’. 359. a. Not attained. Roomy 5 sad ; dismal. Thomson. 
vento UNRELA‘TED®*, din-ré-li/-téd. a, Not allied by 


NRE/AD, an-réd’. a. Not read; not publickly pro-|| kindred. Barrow. Having no connexion with any 
Yaak Hooker. Untaught; not learned in books. || thing. Warburton. 
Dryden. | UNRE/LATIVE®, dn-rél’-A-tlv. a. Having no rela- 
UNRE/ADINESS, @n-réd’-¢-nés. nx. s. Want of |) tion to, or connexion with. tad Chester eld. 
—— want of promptness. Hooker. Want} UNRE/LATIVELY®*, dn-rél’-d-tly-lé. ad. Without 
f preparation. Bp. ti ylor. relation to any thing ’else. Lord Boling broke. 
UNKE/ADY, dn-réd’-é. a. Not pre ared ; not fit. ee JE/NTING, dn-ré-lénv’-Ing. a. Hard ; cru- 
Spenser, Not prompt; not quic j er, Awk- akan pe . Shakspeare. 
ward ; ungain. Bacon. Undressed. Shakspeare. UNREL 'VABLE, an-ré-lé/-va-bl. a. Admitting 
UNREVAL, "te. rl. a. Paap iatiton having only |} __no succour. Boyle. 
appearance. Shakepes UNRELIE‘VED, dn-ré-lédv'd!. a. Not succoured. 


UNKE/APED*, do-r x’. a. Not reaped ; uncut | Dryden, Not eased. Boyle. 
Carew. eh iad. ‘UNREST NABER, de an-ré-mark/-&-b), a. Not ca 





UNR 


UNR 
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pable of being observed. Digby. Not worthy of | 
noluce, 
sa prac wigr aan a, Admit- 
ting no remedy. § 
UNI vipa ed bedld. a. Not cured. 


Milt 
UNREME/MBERED, tin-ré-mém/-biird. a. Not re- 


tained in the mind ; not recollect Wotton. 

v NREME/MBERING i -ré-mém/-bar-ing. a. 
Having no memo 

UNREME’/MBRA! CE “ert bese n. &. 


Forgetfulness ; want of remembrance. Watts. 
UNRE SMI/TTING®, dn-ré-mit’-ting. a. Not relaxing; 
not aoeeei rsevering. 7'homson. 
UNREMOVABLE, an-ré-mddv’-d-bl. a. Not to be 
taken away. Sidne 
UNREMO’ VABLENESS*, tin-ré-mdév’-A-bl-nés. 
n.s. Impracticability of beiug removed. Bp. Hail. 
UNREMO'V TABLY, fin-ré-mdév’-A-blé. ad. In a 
mauner that adinits a removal, Shakspeare. 
UNREMO’VED, dn-ré-méév’d’. a, Not taken away. 
oe Not capable of being removed, Mu- 


U ‘NREN E/WED*, ain-ré-nide’. a. Not made anew ; 
not renew . South 


UNREPA/ID, an-re- -plde’. a. Not recompensed ; not 


nsated. 
Uv NREPE ALED tn -ré-pél'd’. a. Not revoked ; not 
abrogatec 
UNRE E/NTANCE®, adn-ré-pént’-finse. n.s. State 
of bein a wtant. Wharton. 
UNREPE/NTED, dn-ré- sarily, a. Not expiated 


by ad taba sorrow. 
UNREPE/NTING, din-ré- pant’: ‘ing. a. Not repent- 
UNREPE/NTANT, du-ré-pénv-4it. § ing 3 not 
nitent ; not sorrowful for sin. Milton. 
UNREPUNING, i, daeré-pl -ulng. a. Not peevishly 
complainin 
UNREPUNINGLY®, An-ré-pl-nlagele, ad. Without 
evish complaint. Wotton 
Ul ee ne, én-ré-plan’-isht. a. Not filled. 
ou le. 
'UNREPRIE/‘VABLE, An-ré-préév’-A- ah a. Not to 
be respited from penal death. 
UNREPRIE’VED*, iin-ré-préév'd’. a. Not respited 
from penal death. Milton. 
UNREPRO‘/ACHED, ag tag bec og a. Not up- 
braided ; not censured. A. Charles. 
UNREPRO'VABL E, do-ré-préév/-a-bl. a. Not lia- 
ble to blame. Col. i 
UNREPRO'VED, an-ré-prddv'd’. a. Not censured. | 
Sandys. Not liable to censure. Spenser. | 
ge rong at dn-ré-pig’-ndnt. a. Not oppo- | 
site 
UNRE PUTABLE, fin-rép’-A-t&-bl. a, Not credita- || 
ble 


UNREQUE'STED, dn-ré-kwést'-€d. a. Not asked. ! 
Knolles 


UNREQUUTABLE, dn-ré-kw!'-t4-bl. a. Not to be | 
retaliated. 1 
UNREQU VTEDE ‘dn-ré-kwl'-td. a. Not compen: | 


sated fo 

UNRESE'NTED, —— zént'-€d. a. Not regarded | 
with anger. Roge 

UNRESE/RV Ee p ak ee eee) n.s. Absence of re- 
serve ; frankness; openness. Wurton, 

UNRESE/RVED, an-ré-2érv'd’. a. Not limited by | 
any private convenience. Hogers.. Open ; frank ; | 
concealing nothing. 

UNRESE'RVEDLY, an-ré-zér/-véd-lé. 364. ad. 
Without limitations. Boyle. Without conceal- |} 


ment; openly. Pope, 

UNRESE/RVEDNESS, an-ré-zér'-vad-nés. 364. 
n. s. Unlimitedness ; largeness. Boyle. Openness ; 
frankness. Dr. Warton. 

"UNRESI/STED, dn-ré-zis’-t@d. a. Not opposed. 
ae Resistless; such as cannot be opposed. j 





UNRESTSTIBLE®, dn-ré-zist’-¢-bl. a. Not to be 
UNRESISTING, fn-ré-zis- 
s G, tn-ré-zis’-ting. a. Not si 
not making resistance. Dede’ bia eae 





I ota 


li 


UNRESO’/LVABLE, tw-ré-z4l-va-bl. a. Not to be 
solved ; insoluble. South, 

UNRESO’LVED, iin-ré-zdlv'd’. a. Not determined ; 
having made no resolution. Shak. Not solved ; 
not cleared. Locke. 

UNRESO'LVING, So-rd-26¥ ving. a. Not resolv- 
ing ; not determined. Dryd: 

UN ESPECTABLE®, 6 er pak a. Noten- 
titled to 

UNKESPECTED®, ts dn-ré-spékt/-ed. a. Not regard- 


UNRESPECTIVE, dn-ré-spék’-tiv. a. preety 
er little notice, ’ Shakspeare. Mean ; despicab 


Shakspeare 
UNRESPITED®, din-rés’-plt-€d. a. Admitting no 
sause, or intermission. Midton. 
UNRE st. dn-rést’. n. s. [onraste, Teut.] Disquiet; 


want of trar = unquietness. Spenser. 
UNRESTO/RE ? daekabe?. a, Not restored, 


a. [unpiht, Sax.] Wrong. 
unniht pir, 


| 


Immaturity ; 


UNRESTRAINED, an-ré-strhnd’. a. Not confined ; 
UNRETRA/‘CTED, van-re-trdk/-t2d. a. Not revoked; 
UNREVENGED, dn-ré-vénj’d’. a. Not revenged. 
Sr rie 
UNRE A gf Sod dn-rév’-€r-ént-lé. ad. Disre- 
USKEWA'RDED, “ = wird/-€d. a. Not reward- 
to ay a problem. Sucktix 
. Lovelace 
— 'CULOUS, din-ré-dik/-th-léis. a. Not ridicu- 
Wisdom 
penser. 
| UNRIGHTEOUSLY, Ousr-tshe-ds-le ad. Unjust- 
unptht pipnerre, Sax.] Wickedness; injustice. 
tt necpiyeerr ) 5 inj 
i 1 UNRUNG, dining’. v. a. To deprive of a ring 
not di aced by riot. May. 
ee word is improper ; 
yet it is well authorized. ‘ To cut open. Bacon. 
yet pro Druden, Oe early. Si 
PEN ‘ Q 
| want of ripeness. 
no com- 
equ 
‘ET, dn- ag v.a. To unfasten the 
| 7 
robe. Young. 


a Nate cleared from an attainder. Collier. 
not hindered, Dryden. Licentious ; loose. Shak. 
not recalled. Gov. o 
ee an-rév’€r-€nd. = Irreverent ; 
disrespectful. 
spectfully. 13. Jonson. 
UNREVE! ‘RSED, dn-ré-vérst’. a. Not revoked ; not 
not recom 
To SUNK ane dncrkd dh v.a.To oe an enig- 
UNRI DDLERS®, dn-rld-dlir. ms, 
s. Brown 
ro UNRIG, ‘fo-rig’. v.a, To strip of the tackle. 
UNRI’ GUTEOUS, din-rl’-tshé-ds. a. 
ly ; wie kedly 5 sinfully. Dry 
| onkifterrun, iin-rite’-fal. a. Not rightful; not 
Tudlibras. 
20T 
RP, dn-rip’. r. a. 
ween rip and unrip ; 
UNRIPE, dn-ripe’. a. [unpipe, Sax.) Immature ; 
UNRE - D, dn-rip’-n’d. 359. a. Not matured. 
pe Bacon. 
/UNRI'VALLED, dn-r¥-val’d. a. Havi 
rivets of; to loosen. 
| To UNRO'L, an-rdle’, 406, v.a. To open what is 


Not cu 
Not limited. Brow 
rnold roar elias a. Not told ; not dis- 
UNRE‘VERENT™, dn-rév’-ér-€nt. 
URIEVO ‘O/KED, din-ré-vokt’. 359. a. Not recalled. 
oaghar kep 
who solves 
an eni 
UNKY Gir, onrhe. 
Sax.] Unjust 5. wicked ; sinful ; bad. 
UNRPYGHTEOUSN ESS, Berl tshd-de- nés. m. Ss. 
just. Shaksneare. 
|| UNRVOTED®, dn-rl-it-€d. a, Free from rioting ; 
there being no difference 
not fully concocted. Not seasonable ; not 
‘UNKI ‘PENESS, iin-ripe’-nés. n. s. 
litor. ce "Having no peer or 
| Tol UNRI'V ae a 
o UNRO'BE®, an- vbe', ‘va. To undress; to dis- 
rolled or convolved. Dry 


UNS 


UNS 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tb, ball ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 


UNROMA'NTICK, dn-ré-man’-tik. a, Contrary "| 


romance. Swift. 

T’o UNROOF, din-rddf. v. a. Ls nae off the roof or | 
covering of houses. Sh 

‘INRO/OSTED, an- sidered. a. Driven from the 
roost. Shak 

av UNRO'O t an-rd3v’. v.a. To tear from the 
roots ; to extirpate ; to eradicate. Shakspeare. 

To UNRO’ OT*, dn-rdéV, v.n. To be unrooted. 
Beaumont and Fletcher 


UNROUGH, fn-raf. a {uonuh, Sax.] Smooth ; || 


unbearded, 


UNRO'UNDED, au-rddind'-2d. a. Not shaped ; not |; 


eut to a rou 


UNROUTED*, an-rdiit’-2d. a. Not thrown into dis- |! 
Beaumont 


and her. 


order, 
yar hee dn-rdé/-il. a. Unprincely ; not royal. |! 


Sid. 

To UNRU’FELE, an-rif -fl. rv. n. ‘To cease from com- 
motion, or agitation. Dryden. 

UNRU’FFLED, an-raf’-fl'd. 359. a. Calm ; tranquil ; |' 
not tumultuous. Addison 


UNRU‘LED, an-rddl’ da a. Not directed by any su- |! 


riour wer. ¢ 


RU'LID 


tamultuousness 3 ; licentiousness. Anolles. 


UNRULY, dn-r6d/-lé. a. Turbulent ; ungovernable ; |, 


licentious ; tumultuous. Spenser. 
To UNRU’ ‘MPLE®, du-rim’-pl. v. a. To free from | 
mples ; to open out. Addison 
SA’ DDEN*, —— «in. v.a. To relieve 
gir het sadness, Whitloc 
To UNSA'DDLE*, eee di. ». a. To take off the || 


saddle from a horse. Thunberg’s Travels. 
UNSA’‘DDLED*, dn-siid/-did. a. [unsepadelad, 
Sax. J Not having the saddle on. 
UNSAFE, dn- hfe’, a. Not secure ; hazardous ; dan- 


erous. Hooker 
U! SoA FELY ELY.¢ tse ad. Not securely ; danger- 
UNSA’ID By ob 203. a. [unypeed, Sax.] Not uttered ; 


not mentioned. 
ee fin-sd/-la-bl. a, Not navigable. 


To S UNSAINT, dn-shot’. v. a. To deprive of saint- 


Sout 
UNSA’LEABLE®, an-sd’- ca a. Not vendible ; |! 
unmerchantable. Johnson 
UNSA‘LTED, dn-stlt’-@d. a, Not pickled or season- 
ed with salt. ” Arbuthnot 
UNSALU’TED, Aan-sé- iy-ted, a. [insalutatus, Lat, || 
Not saluted. Shakspeure 
sig erated pal Pan-shnk!-td- fide. a. Unholy ; 
consecrated ; not pious. speare. 
UNSA'TED®, dn-sd’-téd. a. Not satisfied 5 insatiate. 


Shen 
UNSATIABLE jin-sh’-shé-A-bl. a, [insatiabilis,Lat.} 
Not to be satisfied ; greedy without bounds. Foeker, 
UNSA‘TIATE*, an-sd/-shé-dte. a. Not satisfied. 


More 
UNSATISFA/CTORINESS, din-sit-tis-fak’-tar-d- 
.n. 8. Failure of giving satisfaction. Boyle. 
UNSATISFA‘CTOR , dn-sit-tis-fak’-tir-@. a. Not 
a satisfaction. 





I 


Spenser. 
NESS, dn-rd6i/-lé-nés. n. s. Turbulence 5 | 


To UNSA’Y, an-sd’. v.a. To retract ; to recant ; to 
deny what has been said. Shakspeare 

UNSCA'LY, dn-ska/-lé. a. Having no scales. ga 

UNSC A'NNED, dn-skdnd’. a. Not measured ; 


ted. Shakspeare. 
UNSCA RED®, dn-skar'd’, a. Not frightened away. 
‘ou 


UNSCA’ RRED, de-ckiv'e. a. Not marked with 
wounds, Shak. 

| UNSC: A‘TTER D*, dn-skAt’-tard. a, Not dispersed ; 
not thrown into confusion. Sir 7’. Elyot. 

/'UNSCHOLA’STICK, dn-sk0-las/-tik. a. Not bred 
to literature. Locke. 

) UNSCHO/OLED, dn-ské8l'd’.. a. Uneducated; not 
learned. Hooker, 

UNSCO’RCHED, din-skdrisht’. 359. a. Not touched 
by fire, Shakspeare. 

-UNSCO'URED, dn-skéard’. a. Not cleaned by rub- - 

| bing. Shakspeare. 

UNS ‘RA/PCHED, ain-skritsht’. a. Not torn. Shak- 


UNSCR ‘RE‘/ENED, dn-skréén’d’. a. Not covered ; not 
protected. Boyle. 

| To UNSCRE‘WS®, So iney v. hake To loosen; to 
unfasten by screwing back. 
UNSCRI/PTURAL, lara ip tshdrAl. a. Not de- 
fensible by Scripture. Alter 

To UNSE’AL, dn-stle’, v.a. [onpwlen a To 
open any thing sealed. Beaumont and F 
UNSE/ALED, An-sél’d’. 359. a. Walle a = seal. 
Shak. Having the seal broken. 

Geto istigy, -s¢me’. v.a. To rip; to cut open. 


| UNSE K/ARC HABLE, ono a. Inscrutable ; 
not to be ex ceed 
"UNSEY ARCHABLENESS, Go-sértsh’-4-bl-nds.n. 
| Im — .to be explored. Brumiall. 
/UNSE ED*, do-sértsht’. a. Not explored ; 
| not Phare Beaumont and Fletcher. 
| UNSE/ASONABLE, an-sé’-z’n-A-bl. a. Not suitable 
to time or occasion; unfit; untimely; ill-timed. 
Hooker. Not pi jetcaiee to the time of the year. 
Shak. Late time of night. 
-UNSE’ ASONABLENESS, dn-s¢/-2’n-d-bl-nés. n. s. 
| Disagreement with time or place. Hale. . 
| UNSE 


repeat din-sé/-2'n-f-blé. ad. “Not sea- 
sonabl 3 ably to time or ra TF Hooker. 
UNSE’ASONED, dn-s-2'n'd, 359. a. Unseasona 


ble ; untimely ; ‘ill-timed. Shak. Untormed ; not 
ualified by use. Shak. 1 lar ; inordinate. 
a byes bo till fit for use. Not salted : 


, unseasoned 
To DUNSEATY, man-sbe, 
Cowper. 
UNSE/CONDED, an-sék’-din-~déd. a. Not supported. 
Shak. Not exemplified a second time. Brown, 
To UNSE'CRET, dn-sé’-krit. 99. v.a. To disclose ; 
to divulge. Bacon. 
UNSE'CRET, tin-s¥/-krit. 99. a. Not close; not 
trusty. Shakspeare. 
UNSECU’RE, da-sé-kure’. a. Not safe. Denham. 
UNSEDU'CED, in-sé-dist’. a. Not drawn to ill. 


v.a. To throw from the 


SS 


Not clearing the difficulty. UNSEEING dn-séé/-ing. 410. a. Wanting the power 


Shakspeare 


of vision. 


UNSA’TISPIED, dn-sit’-tis-fide. a. Not contented ; a UNSEE'M, ant amy v.n. Not to scem. Shak- 


leased. . Not settled in opinion. 
Boy le. Not filled ; not gratified to the tull. Shak- 


ey (, din-sit’-tis-tide-nés. ns. The 
state of being not satisfied. King Charles. 
UNSA‘TISFYING, dn-sdt’-tis-fl-ing. a. Unable to 


re to the full. Addison. 
U! 
‘ye abilit atifying to the full. pe Taylor. 
UNSAVOURILY, ti ao oe . So as to 
ease or 


ONSA'VOURINESS, “bolas n.s. Bad 


Bad sme 
UNSA'VOURY, Y, din-sh’-vair-d, a. Tasteless, Job, vi. 
Having a bad taste. Milton. Having an ill smell ; 
fetid. Brown. Unpleasing ; disgusting. [Zooker. 


n 
ISFYINGNESS® dn-sils-fLing. nbs na, ‘UNSEEN, 


ware, Ob "2 
/UNSERMLINESS, an-séém’-lé-nés. ns. Inaecen- 
| m5 uncomeliness. Hooker. 
UNSEEMLY. fin-shém’-Ié, a. Indecent ; uncome’y ; 
| unbecoming. Hooker 
Neeeme , dn- seen’ -Ié. ad. Indecently ; unbe- 
1 Cor. oe 
ain-séén’. Not seen ; not discovered. 

Shak. Invisible ; cmdiscoverahie. Hooker. Un- 
skilled ; unexperienced. Clarendon, 
UNSE IZED», fin-sdéz’d’. a, Not seized ; not taken 


of. Dryden. 
ad gli "DOM, din-sél’-dim, a. (unreldan, Sax.] 
ot se 
) UNSELFISH, dn-stlf-ish. a. Not addicted to pri- 
vate interest aa : 


UNS 


UNS 
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UNSE’/NSED*, dn-sénst’. u. Wanting distinct mean- |; 


in without a certain signification. Puller, 
UNSE/NSIBLES, fin-sén’-sé-bl. a. Not sensible : 
gee written insensible. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
UNSE'NT, dn-sént’. a. Not sent.— Unsent for. 
called by letter or messenger. Bp. Taylor 
UNSE'PARABLE, ba von -fr-A-bl. a. 
arted ; not to be ‘divide . 





To UNSHOU'T, do-shddu’. v. a. To annihilate, or 
retract a shout. Shakspeare 
UNSHO’WERED, dn ebOdr'd’. a. Not watered by 


showers. Milton 


Not UNSHRINKING, enfin ia . a. Notrecoiling; 
not shunning danger or pain. hakspeare. ; 
Not to be || UNSHU/NNABL gn din'-n4-bl. a. Inevitable. 


ran gh Sst 
UNSE'PARATED, dn-sép/-Ar-d-t Not parted. || UNSI/FTED, én-sifi’-€d. a. Not parted by a sieve. 


no rave 5 unburied, ’ Chapmar 
UNS RVICEABLE, in-sér‘-vis-A-bl. a. Asean 
brin no advan or convenience. 
UNS R ICEABLENESS*, ae ii nds, 


P 
UNS /PULCHRED*, beat’ tl kard. a. Having |) 


May, Not tried ; not known by experience. 
UNSI'GHT, din-site’. a. Not seeing. Hudibras. 
UNSI'GHTED, fin-sl’-téd. a. Invisible ; not seen. 

Sucki 
| UNSI'GITLINESS, din-she’-Ie-nds. n. s. Deformi- 

ty 5 disa ableness to the eye. Wiseman 


n. ae Unfitness for any thing 3 uselessness. Sander-|| UNSIGHTLY, tn-site’-lé. a. Disagreeable to the 


sight. Shak 


UNSE/RVICEABLY, dn-sér’-vis-A-blé, ad. Without | UNSIGNIFI ANT*, dn-sig-nif--kant. rabaly 


without advantage. Woodward, 

UNSE’T, fin-s81’. a. Not set ; not placed. Hooker. 

ToUNSE'TTLE, din-sét/-t1. v.a. To make uncertain. 
Arbuthnot. To move from a place. L’ Estrange. 
‘To overthrow. Fleetwood. 

To UNSE/TTLE*, dn-sév’-t], v. n. To become un- 
settled, Si 

UNSE’TTLED, dn-sét/-t'd. 359. a. Not fixed aa 
resolution; not determined; not steady. 
Unequable ; not regular; changeable. Beane. 
nea gg sor Dryden. Not fixed in a place or 
a 





or or importance : now tnsigni 

TmonNe 

UNSINCE/RE, an-sin-sére’. a. [insincerus, Lat] 
Not hearty; not faithful. Shenstone. Not genuine; 
on Fe Bc adulterated. Boyle. Not sound; net 
SOIC 

UNSINCERITY, dn-sin-sér’-@-18, nm. s. Adulitera- 
tion; cheat; dishonesty of profession. Boyle. 

} To UNSUNEW, du-sin’-d. v.a. To deprive of 
strength. Denham 

epee alas EWED, ‘Sed dds a. Nerveless ; weak 
Sha 


Hook 
UNSE’/TTLEDNESS, &n-sé@t’-tl’d-nés. n. s. Irreso- || UNSI' NGED, din-sinj’d’. 359. a. Not scorched; not 


lation ; undetermined state of mind. Hales. 
radi 3 fluctuation. Dryden. 


Un- 


UNSETTLEMENT®, din-sét'-t]-mént. n.s. Unset-|| UNSI'N 


tledness ; irresolution. Barrow. 


touched by kre. Brown. 


Want of fixity.) UNSI/NGLED*, dn-sing’-gl’d. a. Not separated; 


den. 


keepin 
Not sinking. 


in companies 3 not ae D 
ING, dn-singk'-ing. 4 


ddison, 


A 
UNSE'VERED, dn-sév’-dr’d. a. Not parted; not |UNSUNNING, dn-sin'-ning. 410. a. [unp}unry, 


divided. Shakspeare. 


Im ecable ; without sin, Fifa: 


To UNSEX, dn-stks’. va. To make otherwise UNS ‘LFUL, dn-skll’-1al, a. Wanting art; want- 


than the sex commonly is. Sha 


To UNSHA’‘CKLE, dn-shak’-kl, v. a. To loose from UN: KI'LFU 


bonds. Addison. 


know Ad e. Locke. 
LY, dn-skil’-fal-lé. ad. Without 


knowledge ; without art. Shakspeare 


UNSHA'DED*, an-sha’-déd. a, Not overspread with || UNSKI/LFULNESS, dn-skil/-fOlenés. n.s. Wast of 


darkness. Davenant. 
UNSHA'DOWED, din-shad’-dde. a. Not clouded ; 
not darkened. Glanville. 


art; want of knowledge. Sidney 


| UNSKI'LLED, din-skfld’. a. Wanting skill ; want- 


knowledge. 


den. 
UNSHA’'KEABLE, an-sha’-ki-b]. a. Not subject to | UN: LA‘IN So choc’ a. Not killed. Sidney. 
concussion. Shak. Not to be moved in resolution. |UNSLA/KED, fin-slikt’. 359. [See 7'o Siake) 


Barrow 
UNSHA‘KED, dn-shakt’, a. Not shaken. Shak-|| UNSLEE 


ve. Not in use. 

UNSHA’KEN, dn-shd/-k’n. 103. a. Not agitated ; 
not moved. Shak. Not subject to concussion. 
Not weakened in resolution ; not moved. Milton. 
UNSHA™MED, adn-sham’d’. a, Not shamed. Dryden, | 


UNSHA’ MEFACED®, dn-shame’ — a. Wanting | UNSLO’ W*, din-sid 
| UNSMI’ RCHED, an-sinértsht’. a. Unpolluted ; 2° 


dent. 
nar me pe -fh-séd-nds, || 
y 3 impudence. Chalmers. 


modesty; not bashfu 
UNSHA! NEPACEDNESS* 
n. s. Want of modesty 
To UNSHA’PE*, ans 
ruffle; to throw into confus helo, “Bh re. 
UNSHA'PEN, dn-shA’/-p’n. 103, a. [unyceapen, 
Sax. Misshapen ; deformed. Burnet 
UNSI A/RED, dn-shar'd’. a. Not partaken; not had 
in common. Milton. 
To UNSHE’ATH, dn-shéru’. 437. v. a. To draw 
from the seabbard, Shakspeare 
UNSHE’D, fin-shéd’, a. No spill spilt. Milton. 
UNSHE'LTERED, du-shél/-tar’d. a, Wanting a 
tection. Decay of Chr. Piety. 
n-shéél’-déd. a. Not gaarded by 
the shield. den. 


wantin 
UNSHIE'LDED” 


UNSLEE’ PY®, in-sidép’-¢. a. 


UNSOFT®, an-sdf’. a. {unyorte, 


a. Not quenched. Dryden 

= H'PING, adn-aleep’ -ing. a, Ever wakefl. 
Miiton 

{unplepiy, Sax] 
Not sleeping 


|| UNSLYP ING, dn-slip'-ing, 410. a. Not liable © 


slip ; fast, Shaks rege 
a. [unylep, Sax.] Not slow. 


stained, She 


rkspeare 
|, UNSMO’KED, n-smokt’. 359. a. Not smoked. 
. ‘To confound ; to |} 


Siri ft. 


UNSMO‘OTH, an-sméérn’. a. Rough ; not even; 


not level. Ailton. Not used. 


UNSOCIABLE, an-sd/-shé-4-bl. a. Gossips 


Lat. 


Not kind ; not_ communicative of good ; no 
suitable to society. 


igh, 
UNSO'CIABLY, “dinesd/-sheed-ble, ad. Not kindly; 


without good nature. L’ Estrange. 


UNSO'CIAL®, dn-sd’-shal. a. Not beneficial to soci 


ety ; hurtful to society. Shenstone. ; 
Sax.] Not soll; 
Chaucer. 


UNSO/FT®*, dn-sdf’. ad. Not with softness. Spenser, 


hard. 


spy tel ca Pa v.a. To take out of a ship. ||] UNSO/ILED, dn-sdild’. a. Not polluted ; not tainted; 


not stained. ’ Ray. 


UNS sl reg! eat 359. a. Not Secuaeds| baad LD, din-sold’ a Notexchanged for money. 


not offended 


ryden. 
UNSHO'D, ain-sbéd’. a. [unpceodd, Sax.] Having!’ UND LDIERED*, tn-sdl/-jér’d. a. Wanting tle 
Beaumont and 


no shoes, Spenser. \ 
UNSHO'OK, FaneshOOk’. part. a, Not shaken. Pope, | 
UNSHO'RN, dn-shdrn’. [See Suorx.] a. [un- 
reonen, Sax.] Not clipped. Milton, 
U ASOT, tin-shév. part. a. Na hit by shot. Waller. ! 





UNSO’/LDIERLIKE, dn-sdl/-jér-like. 
UNSO'LDIERLY®, dn-sdl’-jér-lé, 


accomplishments of a sofdier. 
Fletcher. ; 

. Unbe- 
% coming @ 


soldier. Broome. 


UNS UNS 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdbind ;—thin, THis. 


UNSOLI'CITED*, an-s0-lis’-it-4d. a. Not required ;}| fixed; not fast. Temple. 1 it; irreso 
not solicited. Ld. "Halifax. ee james, i. 7 ae _ 
gilt heel anascb ogy Fluid ; not coherent. Locke. arr dn-sthde’. a. Not cool; not prudent ; 
aving no foundation. Thomson. not set into discretion ; not steady ; mutable. 
UNSOLVED, an-sdlvd’. a. Not explicated. Watts.||  S einai cca. waa 


UNSO’LVIBLES®, ‘n-s6l’-vé-bl. a. Not explicable. || UNSTA‘IDNESS, iin-sthde/-nés, n.s. Indiscretion ; 
More. '|__ volatile mind. Uncertain motion. Sidney. 

petty abe bn-sbdv’, a. Not sweet. See Soore, Oe ae raga a. Notstained ; not dyed ; 
a WEET. Spenser. not disco ; not dishonoured ; not polluted, 

UNSOPHI'STICATE*, dn-sd-fis’-t¢-kate. Hooker. : : ‘eras 

UNSOPHUSTICATED, fin-s6-fis’-t¢-ka-tad. § * To UNSTA‘TE, an-state’. v. a. To put out of digni- 
Not adulterated ; not counterfeit. More. ty Shak. : 

UNSO/RROWED*, ain-sdr’-rdde. a. Not bewailed ;/| UNSTA’TUTABLE, an-stit’-tshd-ta-bl. a. Contrary 
unlamented. Hooker. to statute. Swi/?. 

UNSORTED, din-sért’-€d. a. Not distributed by || UNSTA/UNCHED, dn-stnsht’, 215. a. Not stopped ; 











reper ve varation. Watts. Not suitable, Shak. | not stayed. Shakspeare. 

UNSO'UGHT, adn-siwt’. a. Had without seeking. || UNSTE’ADFAST, an-stéd/-fAst. a. Not fixed ; not 
a et Not searched ; not explored. Shak. fast not resolute. Shakspeare. 

To UNSOUL*, an-sdle’. v. a. To divest of mind; to|| UNSTE/ADFASTNESS*®, dn-stéd/-fast-nés, n. s. 
deprive of understanding. Shelton. Want of steadfastness. K. James's Proclam. Sor 

UNSO'ULED*, dn-sdld’. a. Without soul; without|; Uniformity. 
intellectual or vital principle. Spenser /UNSTE’ADILY, dn-stéd/-dé-lé. ad. Without any 


UNSO’UND, an-sédnd’. a. Sickly ; wanting health.|; certainty. Inconstantly ; not consistently. Locke. 
Denham. Not free from cracks. Rotten ; corrupt-|| UNSTE/ADINESS, adn-stéd/-dé-nés. n. s. Want of 
ed. Not orthodox. Hooker. Not houest; not up- || constancy ; irresolution ; mutability. Addison. 
right. Shak. Not true; not certain; not solid.|| UNSTE/ADY, dn-st@d’-dé. a. lnconstant ; irresolute. 
Spenser, Not fast; not calm. Daniel. Not close; | Denham. Mutable; variable ; changeable. Locke. 
not compact. Mortimer. Not sincere ; not faithful.|| _ Not fixed ; not settled. 

Gay. Not solid; not material. Spenser. Errone- UNSTE’EPED, dn-siéépt’. 359. a. Not soaked. Ba- 
ous ; Wrong. Fairfax. Not fast under foot. con. 

UNSO'UN DED, dn-sddnd’-éd. a. Not tried by the || UNSTI/LL*, dn-stll’. ¢. [unptille, Sax.) Unquiet. 

lummet. Shak. , To UNSTI'NG, dn-sting’. v. a. To disarm of a sting. 

UNSO’UNDNESS, dn-sdind/-nés. n.s. Erroneous. || South. 
ness of belief; want of orthodoxy. Hooker. Cor-|| UNSTI/NTED, dn-stint’-€d. a. Not limited. Skelton. 
ruptness of any kind. Hooker. Want of strength ;|| UNSTI'RRED, dn-stird’. a. Not stirred ; not agitat- 
waut of solidity. Addison, ; ‘| ed. Boyle. 

UNSO/'URED, dn-sdiird’. 359. a. Not made sour.|| Zo UNSTI/TCH, dn-stitsh’. v.a. To open by pick- 
Bacon. Not made morose. Dryden. ing the stitches. Collier. 

UNSO’WN, fin-sdue’. a. Not propagated by scatter- || UNSTO/OPING, dn-stéd/-ping. a. Not bending ; not 

UN PA'RED, trvspard 359. a. Not spared UNSTOP, -stbp’.v.a. To fre 
NSPA‘RED, an- ', 359. a. Not . Mil-|| To , On .v.a. To free from > or 
ton. obstruction ; to open. Boyle. es 

UNSPA/RING, dn-spd/-ring. 410. a. Not parsimoni- UNSTO’PPED, ain-stépr’. a. Meeting no resistance. 
ous. Milton. Not merciful. Milton. den, 

To UNSPE’AK, an-spéke’. v. a. To retract ; to re- || UNSTO/RMED*, dn-stérmd’. a. Not taken by as- 
cant. Shakspeare. sault. Addison. 

UNSPE/AKABLE, dn-spé/-ka-bl. a. Npt to be ex- || UNSTRA’INED, fn-strand’. a. Easy ; not forced. 


ressed ; ineffable ; unutterable. Hooker. Hakewill. 
UNSPE/AKABLY, dn-spé’-ka-blé. ad. Inexpressi- || UNSTRA‘ITENED, dnestra’-tnd. 359. a. Not con- 





bly ; ineffably. Spectator. tracted. Glanville. 
UNSPE'CIFIED, dn-spés’-sé-fide. a. Not particu-|| UNSTRE/NGTHENED, @n-stréng’-thnd. 359. a. 

larly mentioned. Brown. Not supported ; not assisted. Hi , 
UNSPE'CULATIVE, an-spék’-d-ld-tly. a. Not theo- || Zo UNSTRI/NG, adn-string’. v. a. To relax any thing 

retical. Government of the Tongue. strung ; to deprive of strings. Shak. ‘To loose ; to 
UNSPE'D, dn-spéd’, a. Not despatched; not per-|| _untie. Dryden. 

formed. Garth. UNSTRU‘CK, dn-strak’. a. Not moved ; not affect- 
UNSPENT, dn-spént’. a. Not wasted ; not diminish-|| _ ed. hore ae 

ed; not weakened ; not exhausted, UNSTU’DIED, dn-stad/-id. 282. a. Not premeditat- 
To UNSPHE RE, adn-sfére’. v. a. To remove from its||_ ed; not laboured. den. 

orb, Shakspeare. | UNSTU’FFED, an-stdft’. 359. a. Unfilled; not 


UNSPITED, dn-splde’. a. Not searched ; not explor-|| crowded. Shak. 3 
ed. Milton. Not seen; not discovered. Tickell. || UNSU'/BJECT*, dn-sib/-jékt. a. Not subject; not 


UNSPILT, dn-spilt’. 369. @ Not shed. Denham.|| liable ; not obnoxious. ‘ 
Not spoiled ; not marred. T'usser. UNSUBMI’TTING*®*, dn-sdb-mit’-ting. a. Not obse- 
To UNSPYRIT, an-spir’-it. v.a. To dispirit; to de-|} quious ; not readily yielding ; disdaining submis 
; to deject. Temple sion. Thomson 


UNSPIRITUAL*, dn-spir’-it-tshd-Al. a. Not spiritu- || UNSUBSTA/NTTAL, an-sib-stén’-shal, a. Not sol- 
al; carnal. Puller, id; not Pinca Shakspeare. Not real. Addison. 

To UNSPIYRITUALIZE*, @in-splr’-it-tshd-l-ize. uNSuCCE ‘DED, dn-sik-séé/-déd. a. Not suc- 
r. a. To deprive of spirituality. South. ceeded. Milton. 

UNSPOILED, An-spdild’. a. Not plundered; not|} UNSUCCE/SSFUL, dn-siik-sés’-f Ql. a. Not having 
pillaged. Spenser. Not marred; not hurt; not) the wished event; not fortunate. Cleaveland. 
made useless ; not corrupted. Pope. | UNSUCCE/SSFULLY, dn-siik-sés’-fal-é. ad: Un- 

UNSPOTTED, dn-spév’-téd. a. Not marked with || fortunately ; without success. 
any stain. Dryden. Immaculate ; not tainted with | UNSUCCE/SSFULNESS, dn-sik-sés’-f dl-nés. n. s. 

ilt. Spenser. | Want of success ; event contrary to wish. Ham- 

U: SPO'TTEDNESS®, din-spét’-téd-nés. n. s. State || mond. 
of being unspotted or not tainted with guilt. Feit-|| UNSUCCE/SSIVE, adn-sik-sés’-slv, a. Not proceed- 
ham, || _ing by flux of parts. Brown. ; 

U NSQUA/RED, an-skwaird’, 359. a. Not formed;| UNSU’CKED, dn-sékt’. 359, a. Not having the 
irregular, Shakspeare. breasts drawn. 


Milton. 
UNSTA‘BLE, dn-std’-bl. a. [instabilis, Lat.] Not|| UNSU/FFERABLE, gai lat a. Not sup- 





\ 


. 


UNS UNT 


FP 559.—Fite, far, fall, fA1;—mé, mét;—plne, pln ;— 
portable intolerable ; not to be endured. Hook- |' gi hg ila dn-tik’. v.a. To disjoin ; tw separ- 


Milton. 
UNSUFFCI ENCE, an-sdi-fish’-énse. n. s. [insu/f- UNTA’ INTED, dn-tant/-€d. a. Not sullied ; not 
i. Fr.] Inability to answer the end proposed. | — — ’Not pyre apg with a crime. 


Hook 
UNSUFFICIENT, dn-sif-fish’-@nt. a. [insufisant, | UNTAT IN’ NEEDLY#. t dn tht Ba ie. Anal Without 
Unable ; inadequate. Locke. without im tation of crime. South 
unst GARED, din-shig’-drd. 359. a. Not sweeten- | UNTA: ‘IN'TEDN — n. 8, State 
abi ’ Bacon. | or quality of being tt racer Bp. Hi 
UNSUITA oe packer eathag a. Not congruous ;'| UNTA/KEN, dn-td/-kn, a. Not Sig "8 Cor. iil. 
eee Shakspeare ntaken up. Not filled. Boyle. 
UNSUI TABLE gel dst bln, n. 8. cna UNTALRED of te t.thwhd by a. Not mentioned in 
the wo hi 
URSUTING anetcaing. 410. a. Not fitting ; not |} UNTA’MEABLE, “in-ti’-mi.- bl. a. Not to be tamed ; 
ing. Shakspeare. | not to be sabdued. Wilkins. 
UNst’ ‘Lt ro Lag lid. 282 a. Not fouled; not|] UNTA’MED, fn-tdind’. 359. a. [untemed, Sax] 
hey apg Bye | Not subdued ; not Seprecees | softened by cul- 
UNSUNG, *an-sding’. a. Notcelebrated in verse ; not ture or disci nee Spense: 
recited in verse. To UNTA‘NGLE, dn-thng’-g 1. 405. v.a. To loose 
UNSU'NNED, din-siind’, 359. a. Not exposed to the || from intricacy or convolaticn. Sh 
sun. Milton | UNTA'STED, dn-tis’-téd. a. Not tasted ; not tried 
UNSUPE RFLUOUS, | A ig cal fld-ts. a. Not)! by the palate. Waller. 
more than e UNTA/STING, dn-tds’ting. 410. a. Not iving 
UNSUPPLA' TED, an ans lant/-éd. a. Not forced | ny taste. Smith. Not wying by the palate. 
fips thrown from under that w noe —— it. Phil-'| UNTAU'GHT, an-thwt’. a. Vaslnatracted unedu- 


ips. Not defeated by strata cated 5 ignorant; unlettered. Ecclus. xx. Deber- 
UNSUPPLY ABLE n-sip-pi! ‘A-bl. a. Not to be rad from instruction. Locke. Unskilled ; new; n0t 
lied, Chillingworth. havin, Yat or practice. Shakspeare. 
UN PPLYED, an-sip-plide’. a. Not rn. oh not | UN'TA’XED*, din-takst’, a, Not charged with taxes. 
accommodated with something soceseary. Dryden. ‘arton. Exempt from reproach. Bacon. 
UNSUPPO/RTABLE, Apa ag -A-bl. a. [insup- || To UNTEA/CH, in-tétsh’. v, a. To make to quit ot 
as cannot be et | forget what has been inculeated. B 


portable, +a Intolerable rown. 
dured. Bovyle. || UNTEA’‘CHABLE, dn-tétsh’-A-bl. a. That cannot 
UNSUPPO/RTABLENESS*, din-sip-pdrt/~A-nt- | be taught. Milton 
nés, n.s. State of being unsupportable. Wikies : UNTE! “sana an-tém’-ing.a. [uncemend, Sax] 
UNSUPPORTABLY, -dn-sp port'-A-bk, ad Barre 
tolerably. South. | UNTE MPERED, dn-tém’-pard. a. Not tempered. 
UNSUPPO! reba din-siip-port’-@d. a. Not sustain- | Ezek. x 
up Milton. Not assisted. Brown. UNTEMPTED, tin-té@mt’-Ad. a. Not embarrassed 
UNSUPPRESSED" dn-sip-prést’. a. Not sup-)| by temptation. Be. rool aad Not invited by asy 
pressed ; not kept under ; not extinguished. Bp. ‘Bp. thin ns: ae 
Barlow. || UNTE/NAB fin-tén! -4-bl. [See Teaasre, a. 
i md dn-shdre’. a. Not fixed; not certain. | Not to be held in in possession. Not capable of 
ence. Cluren 
UNSURMOUNTABLE, dn-sdr-mddint’-4-bl. a. [ine UNTE'NANTED, ‘tin-tén/-Ant-2d, a. Having no tea- 
panera pa Fr.] Insuperable ; not to be over- || ant. 7% DE 
Locke, UNTEND , Satan, a. Not having any at- 
UNSUSCE’PTIBLE, An-siis-sép’-té-bl. a. Ineapa- | tendance. 
ble ; not liable to admit, Swish UNTENDER. &n-tén! pm nadie a, Wanting sofiness; 


UNSUSPE/CT din-sts-pékt! a, Not consid- || wanting affection. Sha 
UNSUSPE/CTED, incr pb. Cared as like- || UNTE/NDERED, Bein dtd. a. Not offered. Shak. 
ly to do or mean ill. Shakspe | Lo UNTE/NT, dn-tént’. v. a. To bring out of a tent. 
UNSUSPE'CTING vain-ele-pak’-ting. a.Notimagin- || She ror ec 
ing that any ill is designed. Pope. | U ‘TED, an-tént’-€d. a. [from ent) Having 
UNSUSPI'CIOUS, dn-sis-pish’-ds, a, Having no!} no medic ainents applied. Mhakinese 
suspicion, Milton UNTE’/RRIFIED, afn-tér’-ré-f Ide. 359. a. Not af 
uNsUS ‘TA’INABLE®, dn-sis-t/-nd-bl. a. Not to bo hted ; not struck with fear. Milton. 
he sustained. Barrow. UNTHA’NKED, an-thankt’, a. Not repaid with ac- 
UNSUSTA‘INED, fn-sds-tind’, a. Not supported ; knowledgement of ey Milton. Not received 
not held up. Mi ilton. with thankfulness. 
To UNSWA’‘THE, dn-swatue’. v. a. To free from || UNTHA/NKFUL, fin thank!-fAl. a. [un®anerull, 
folds or convolutions of bandage. Addison. Sax.] Ungrateful ; sg farm h _ acknowledgement 


UNSWA’‘YABLE, dn-swi’- ee = Not tobe govern- || for good received. St. 

ed or influenced by another. Sh UNTHA'NKFULLY, anid dl-¢. ad. Without 
UNSWA‘YED, do awe. a, Not wielded ;notheld |} thanks; without atitude. B 

in the hand. Si UNTHA’NKFULNESS, in heck -£al- nés, 7m. 5. 
UNSW A/ YEDNE. #, Ansswi-Bd-nds. n,s. Steadi- || [unSancpullnerre, Sax] Neglect or omission’ef 

ness; state of being ungoverned by another. Hules.|| acknowledgement for good received ; want of sense 
To UNSWE/AR, to-ewlire. vr. ~ ot to swear; to|| of benefits ; ingratitude. Shaks eae 

recant any nae sworn, Spense |, U NTHAWED, tn-thiwd’. a. dissolved after 
To UNSWF/AR glad he gangp t. : “Torecall whatis || _ frost. 

sworn. Beaumont and Fletcher. || To caring, — v.a. To recall or dismiss 
To UNSWE/AT, dn-swév’. v.a. To ease after fa- |) a thought. Shakspec 

tigue ; to cool after exercise. Milton. || UNTHI’NKING, ain dduk/Ing. a. Thoughtless ; not 

UNSWE E/ATING, in-swét’-Ing. a. Not sweating. || given to reflection. Locke. 

wpe UNTHI/NKINGNESS*, ‘dn-think’- ing-nés. 1. & 

UNSWEE'T, an-swédt’. a. {unrpet, Sax.] Not Constant want of thought. Lad. Halifax. 


if 
disagreeable. Spenser. || UNT coin aE ——— a. Not obsiructed by 
UNSWEPT: iin-swépt’. a. Not brushed away ; not || _ prickles. Brot 
cleaned by sweeping. Shakspeary. UI ‘THOUGHT, "An-thhwt!. part. a. Not supposed to 


UNSWO'RN, fin-sworn’. a. Not bound by an oath.!| be. B. Jonson. — Unthought-of. Not regarded ; 
Shakspeare. 


1) not heeded. Shakspeare. 
934 
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To UNTHRE’AD, fin-thréd’. v. a. To loose. Milton. 

UNTHRE’ATENED, Adn-thrét’-tnd. 359. a. Not 
menaced. King Charles. 

U'NTHRIFT, dn-thrifi’. n.s. An extravagant; a 
hoo al. Shakspeare. 

U/NTHRIPFT, dn-thrifl’. a. Profuse ; wasteful ; prod- 
igal ; extravagant. Shakspeare. 

UNTHRIFTILY, adn-thrif-t¢-lé. ad. Without fru- 
Rality. Collier. 

UNTHRIFTINESS, dn-tirif’-té-nés. n. s. Waste ; 

rodigality ; profusion. Hayward. 

UNTHRIPFYY, dn-tirif-té. ‘a. Prodigal ; profuse ; 
lavish ; wasteful. Sidney. Not in a state of im- 
provement. Shak. Not easily made to thrive or 
fatten: a low word. Mortimer. 

UNTHRI'VING, dn-thri’-ving. a. Not thriving; not 
prospering ; not growing a Gov, of te Tongue. 

To UNTHRONE, an-throne’. v. a. To pull down 
from a throne. Milton. 

UNTIDY*, dn-ti’-dé. a. Not tidy ; not seasonable ; 
not ready. Bale. 

To UNTYFE, an-tl’. v. a. [untryan, Sax.] To un- 
bind; to free from bonds. Shak. To loosen ; to 
make not fast; to unfasten. Waller. To loosen 
from convolution or knot. Pope. To set free from 
any obstruction. Bp. Taylor. To resolve ; to clear. 

am. 

UNTIED, an-tlde’. 282. a. Not bound ; not gathered 
in a knot. Prior. Not fastened by any binding or 
knot. Shak. Not fast. Not held by any tie or band. 

UNTUL, an-til’. ad. To the time that. Gen. xlix. 
To the place that. Dryden. To the degree that. 
2 Chron. xviii. 

UNTVL, tn-til’. prep. To: used of time. Judges, 
xviii. To: used of objects : obsolete. re tg 
To UNTYLE®, andlle’. v. a. To strip of tiles. Swift. 
UNTULLED, tn-tilid’. 359. a. Not cultivated. Black- 

more. 

UNTIMBERED, 4an-tim’-bard. a. Not furnished 
with timber ; weak. Shakspeare. 

UNTIMELY, dn-time’-Ié. a. Happening before the 
natoral time. Dryden. LIll-timed, in any respect. 
Spenser. 

UNTIMELY, 4n-time’-Ié. ad. Before the natural 
time. aon 

UNTINGED, fin-tinjd’. a. Not stained; not dis- 
coloured. Boyle. Not infected. Swi/?. 

UNTIRABLE, dn-tl’-ra-bl. a. Indefatigable ; un- 
wearied. speare, 

UNTIRED, dn-trd’. 282, a. Not made weary. Shak. 

UNTHETLED, dn-tl’-tld. 359. a. Having ‘no title. 
Shakspeare. 

UNTO, an/-1d6. ae alin the old word for to ; 
now obsolete.] To, To. Ps, xxxvi. 

UNTO'LD, @in-tdld’. a. Not related. Waller. Not 
revealed. Dryden. Not numbered. 

To UNTOMB#, dn-tdm’. v.a. To disinter. Fuller. 

UNTOUCHABLE®, dn-titsh’-A-bl. a. Not to be 
touched. Feltham, 

UNTOUCHED, dn-titsht’. 359. a. Not touched ; not 
reached. Brown. Not moved; not affected. Sid- 
ney. Not meddled with. Dryden. 

UNTOWARD, an-ti/-wird. a. Froward; per- 
verse ; Vexations; not easily guided, or taught. 
Shak, Awkward; ungracetul. Creech. Inconve- 
nient; troublesome ; unmanageable. Hudibras. 

UNTOWARDLY, dn-td/-ward-lé. a. Awkward ; 

rverse ; froward. Locke. 

UNTO WARDLY, dn-to/-wird-lé. ad. Awkwardly ; 
ungainly ; U pottinlert be Tillotson. 

UNTO/W ARDNESS*, dn-td/-ward-nds, n.s. Per- 
verseness. ra Wilson. 

UNTRA‘CEABLE, An-trd’-sd-bl. a. Not to be 
traced, South. 

UNTRA‘CED, dn-trast’. a. Not marked by any foot- 
steps.- Denham. y 

UNTRA’CKED*, dn-trakt’. a. Not marked by any 
footsteps ; untraced, Bp. Hall. 

UONTRA‘CTABLE, dn-trik’4-bl. a. [intraitable, 
Fr.; intractabilis, Lat.] Not yielding to-common 
measures and management ; not ay bag 3 Stub- 

born. Hayward. me difficult. Milton. 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


UNU 








| UNTRA‘CTABLENESS, An-trik’-t4-bl-nés. n. s. 
| Unwillingness, or unfitness to be regulated or man- 
aged ; stubbornness. Locke. 


|| UN RA‘DING, tin-tra’-ding. 410. a. Not engaged 


' incommerce. Locke. 

UNTRA‘INED, dn-trind’. a. Not educated ; not in- 
| structed; not disciplined, Hayward. Irregular ; 
; ungovernable. Herbert. 
UNTRA/NSFORABLE, dn-trans-fér’-4-bl. a. Inca- 

pa of being Mo from one to another. Howell. 
UNTRANSLA TABLE®, an-tran-sid’-td-bl. a. Not 
capable of being translated. Gray. 

UNTRANSLA’‘TED*, dn-trin-si ‘ted. a. Not 
translated. Hales. 

}UNTRANSPA/RENT, dn-trins-pd/-rént. a. Not 
| _diaphanous ; opaque. Boyle. 

UNTRA/VELLED, ain-triv/-ild. a. Never trodden 
_ by passengers. Brown. Having never seen for- 

eign countries, Addison, 

To UNTRE’AD, din-tréd’. v. a. To tread back ; to 

o back in the same steps. S/ 
| Ul bance fag dn-trézh/- 
not reposited, Shakspeare. 

UNTRE/ATABLE, din-trét4-bl._ a. Not treatable ; 





. a. Not laid up; 


attempted, 
. Not hav- 





not practicable, Decay of Chr, Piety. 

UNTRIED, do-tride’. 282. a. Not yet 
Milton. Not yetexperienced. Alterbury 
ng assed trial. Milton. 

UN RVUMPHABLE. din-trl’-dmf-4-bl. a. Which 
allows no triumph. Hudibras. 

UNTRI/UMPHED*, dn-trl’-dinft. a. Not triumphed 
over. May. 

UNTROD, an-trdd’. a. Not passed ; 

UNTRO/DDEN, dn-tréd’-dn. 103. § notmarked by 
the feot. Milton. 

UNTRO’LLED, dn-trdld’. a. Not bowled ; not roll- 
ed aor: Dryden. 

/UNTRO’ ‘BLED, in-trib’-bld. 405. a. Not disturb- 
ed by care, sorrow, or guilt. Shak. Not agitated; 
not confused; free from passion. Milton. Not in- 
terrupted in the natural course. Spenser. T'rans- 
ior ; clear ; not mudded. . 

|'UNTROUBLEDNESS*®, an-trib/-bld-nés.n. s. 

| State of being untroubled ; unconcern. Hammond, 

UNTRUE, dn-tréd’. 339. a. False; contrary to re- 


| ality. Hooker. False; not faithful. Suckling. 
fe. ad. Falsely ; not accord- 


ing to truth. Hooker. 

|UNTRU’STINESS, dn-tris’-té-nés. ns. Unfaith- 

;__ fulness. Hayward. 

UNTRU‘TH, an-trddch’. n. s. Falsehood; contra- 
riety to reality. Moral falsehood; not aa 4 
Sandys. Treachery; want of fidelity. Shak. 
False assertion. Hooker. 

UNTU’NABLE, dn-ti/-na-bl, a. Unharmonious ; 
not musical. nm. 

UNTU'NABLENESS*, dn-ti’-na-bl-nés. n. s. Want 
of harmony. Dr. Warton. 

To UNTU'NE, adn-tine’. v.a. To make incapable 
of harmony. Shak. To disorder. Shakspeare. 

| UNTU/RNED, dn-tarnd’. a, Not turned. Dryden, 

| UNTU’TORED, adn-tdy-tard. 359. a. Uninstructed ; 

|| untaught. Sh . 

| To UNTWINE, dn-twine’. r. a. To open what is 
held together by convolution. Waller. To open 
what is wrapped on itself. Bacon. To separate 
that which clasps round any thing. Ascham. 

To UNTWIST, dn-twist’, v. a. To separate any 
things involved in each other, or wrapped up on 
themselves, Spenser. 

| To UNTY’, fin-tl’. v.c2. See To Untir. To loose. 


Sh re. : 
UNU’NIFORM, dn-yt’-né-form. a, Wanting uni- 
| formity. Decay of Chr. Piety. 

| UNU’RGED, dn-dirjd’. 359. a. Not incited; not 
ssed. Shakspeare. 
UNU'SED, an-izd’. 359. a. Not put to use; unem- 
loyed. Sidney. Not accustomed. Sidney. 
UNU'SEFUL. dn-dse’-fil. a, Useless; serving no 


| . papers Glanville. 


| UNTRU’LY, dn-trdé’- 








SUAL, dn-d/-zhd-al. 456. a. Not common ; not 
frequent; rare. eon 


UNW 


UNW 
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UNU’SUALLY, dn-t-zhi-il-lé. ad. Not in the}|} UNWA’RRANTABLE, dn-wér’-rin-ti-bl. a. Not 


manner. 
UNUBUALNESS, = zhi-fil-nés. n.s. Uncom- 


y. Broome 
UNU'TTERABLE, Kn-dt!-tdr-A-bl: a. Ineffable ; 
inexpressible. Milton 
ToU abbas Sewile!: v. a. To uncover ; to strip 


of a vail. Denham. 

UNVA’LUABLE, dn-val’-d-4-bl. a. Inestimable ; 

being above price. Atterbury. 

UNVA‘LUED, dn-val’-dde. a. Not prized; neg- 

lected. Shak. Inestimable; above pnce. Shak. 

UNVA‘NQUISHABL ee am vén’-kwish-d-bl. 
Not to be subdued. King. 

UNVA‘NQUISHED, a wisht. a. Not con- 

uered ; not overcome os Py 

U VA/RIABLE, dn-va/-re-A-b [inrariable, Fr.] ; 
Not chai able not mutable. Norris. | 

vee D, din-vi’- -rid, 282. a. Not changed; not 
divers 

UNVA'RNISHED, dn-vir’-nisht. a. Not sa 
with varnish. Not adorned ; not decerseed. Shak, 

pips al ai Revi ing. 410. a. Not liable to 


To UNVEIL | dn-vAle’. v.a. To uncover; to divest 
of a veil. Milton. To disclose ; to wrk Shak, 
UNVE’ ae. | ie apa 104. ad. Plainly ; 
without disguise. Boyle 

UNVENERABLES, *\o-vén’-r-A-bl. a. Not wor- 

Shakspeare . 

UNGE! ¥$ LATED, Qa-von’-t-la-tdd. a. Not fan- 
ned by the wind. Blackmore. 

pe 2k a Dr Po rapier a. ee no ver- 

iled o 

UNVER TABLE, Sacer 

UNVE/RSED, dn- eee 359. a. Unacquainted ; un- 
skilled. Blackmo 

ghd ct inv dht 359. a. Untroubled ; undis- 
turbec 

UNVIOLATED, dn-v¥-4-lA-t@d, a. Not injured; 

not brok . Shakspeare 
UNVIRTUOUS, dn-vér’-ishd-ds, a. Wanting vir- 


Shakspeare 
To | UNVISARD®, dn-viz'-Ard. v.a. To salad 
J Milton, 
UNVISITED, an-viz'-ft-€@d. a. Not resorted to. 
UnvE TIATED*, an-vish’-¢-d-t@d. a. Not corrupt- 


B. Jonson 
Tt UNVO'TE®, an-véte’. v.a. To destroy by a con- 
trary vote; to ‘annul a former vote. Burnet. 
un? oo dn-véd’-éld, a. Without vow- 


UNVOYAGEABLE, dn-vde/-A-ja-b]. a. Not to be 
sed over or voyaged. Milton. 
UI bell ered dn-val’-gir, a, Not common. B. | 


Jons 

UNVU'LNE RABLE, dn-val/-nir-d-bl. bs Exempt | 
from wound ; not vulnerable, Si 

UNWA’ ITED*, fin-wa/-téd, a. Not siizadad: Beau- | 
mont and Fletcher. 

UNWA/‘KENED, an-wi/-k'n’d. 103, 359. a. Not 
roused from sleep. Milton 

UNWA‘LLED, ain-whw!'d’. a. Having no walls. 

Knolles. 

UNWA/RES, an-warz’. ad. Unexpectedly ; before | 
any caution, or expectation. Spenser. 

UNWA/RILY, dn-wa’-ré-lé, Without caution ; 
carelessly ; heedleasly. Shakspeare. 

UNWARINESS, dn-wa/-ré-nés. n. s. Want of cau- 
tion; carelessness. Spectator. 

UNWA/‘RLIKE, dn-wir’-like. “ Not fit for war ; || 

not used to War; not militar ry. Waller. I 

UNWA'RMEDS, dn ”an-warm’d’, a. Not excited ; not | 
animated. 

UNWA'RNED. ‘hewire’ 359. a. [un annod, || 
Sax.] Not cautioned ; not made wary. Liche i] 

To UNWA‘RP?®, an- 
the mate of being warped. Evelyn. 

UNWA/‘RPED*, adn-wirpt’. a. Not biassed; not’ 


a. 





. @ Not true. 


rn 





| Ut WE'LL*, din-wél’, a. Not wel 


— 3 not to be justified ; 3 not allowed. Glan 
vil 

UNWA/RRANTABLENESS®, dn-wér’-rant-A-bl- 
nés, n.s. State of being unwarrantable. Abp. San- 


UN WA’/RRANTABLY, tin-wor’-rin-t4-bié. ad. Not 
ustifiably ; not defensibly. Wake. 

UNWA/RRANTED, an-wér'-ran-téd. a. Not as- 
certained ; uncertain. Bacon. 

UNWARY, dn-wa’-re. a. {unpep, Sax.) Wanting 
caution ; imprudent ; gd. eens: Milton. 
Unexpected : obsolete. Spenser 

UNWA‘SHED, dn-wéshv’. 

UNWA‘SHEN, adn-wésh’-n. te 
cleansed b washing. St. Matt. x 

UNWA'STED, fin-wa/-st@d. a. “Not consumed ; 
not diminished. Blackmore. 

UNWA‘STING, dn-wa’-sting. 410. a. Not growing 
less; not decaying. Pope. 

UNWA’‘YED, ir gf = ease travel ; not 

seasoned in the road. 

UNWE’AKENED, hen re rd. 103, 359. a. Not 
weakened. le. 

UNWE’APONED, tn-wép’-p’n'd. 103, 359. @. Not 
furnished with offensive arms, Raleigh. 

UNWE’ARIABLE, dn-wé’ oat a. Not to be 


gga bain Sax] 
ashed ; not 


tired ; nCTe able. Hooke 
UNWE’AR .Y*, del ihAilh od: Caine 
to be a a p. Hall. 
UNWE’ARIED, ee. rid. 282. a. Not tired ; not 
a Milton. —— saat ae 
to spent; not sinking uncer fat Pe sg vet 
UNWE'ARIEDLY®, ae TS i gg 


bly. Ld. Chesterfield, 
uNW rEVARY®, dn-wé/-ré. a. [unpeprs, Sax.] Not 


To 2 UNWE! ‘ARY, @n-wé/-ré. v, a. To refresh afer 
weariness. den. 

To UNWE’AVE*, dn-wéév’. v. a. To unfold; t 
undo what has been woven. Sandys. 

UNWE’D, dn-wéd’. a. Unmarried, Shakspeare. 

UNWE'DGEABL on dn-wéd/-ja- bl. a. Not to be 
cloven. Shakspea 

UNWEE’DED, An-weed’-2d. a. Not cleared from 
weeds, Shakspeare 

UNWEE’?PED, y da-wdbet’, a. Not lamented : now 


Milton 
UNW E’TING, dn-wée’-ting. 410. a. Ignorant ; un 


knowing. Spenser. 

UNWEE'TINGLY*, oer“ lar ad. Without 
know ledge ignorantly. 

UNWEICHED, an- ar “Not examined by 


the balance. 1 Kings, Vii. 
ligent. Shakspeare 
UNWEIGHING, an-wi’- Ing. 410. a. Inconsider- 
ate ; 3 thoughtless. Shakspeare. 
UNW E/LCOME, an-wal’-k gy a, Not plessingj2# 
wteful ; not well received. Shak 
slightly indis- 


*d; not in perfect health. Ld. Chester fie eld. 
UNWE'PT, dn-wépt’. a. Not lamented} not be- 


moaned. Dryden. 
Not moist. Dryden. 
UNWHIPT, an-hwip’. 359. a, Not punished ; not 


UNWE’T, an-wév’. a 
corrected w ‘ith the rod. Shak 

UNWHOLE®*, din-bdle’. a. cabal: Sax.] Neat 
sound ; sick 5 infirm. 


UNWHO-LESOME, &n-hdle’-sim. a, Insalubrioes; 
rae yea to health. Bacon. Corrupt ; tainted. 


Shi 
UNW VHO'LESOMENESS®, dn-hdle’-sdim-nés. n : 
Srad be quality of being unwholesome. 


Not considerate ; peg- 


Herl 

UNWYELDILY, tin-wéél’-dé-lé. ad. Heavily; with 
difficult motion. Dryden 

UNWUTELDINESS, an-wedl/-dé-nds, ns. Heat 
ness ; difficulty to move, or be moved. Downe. 


warp’. r. a. To cot an ‘| UNWI ELDY, dn-weel «a. U Tamanageable ; not 


easily moving or moved; bulky ; weighty; poo- 
derous, Clarendon. : 9 a 


Sir T. | 


turned aside from the re direction. Thomson. || UNWI LLING, dn-wil’-ling. 410. a. {unpriles>, 
3 ) 


UNW 


UPH 


—nd, méve. nér, nit ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
Sax.) Loath ; not contented ; not inclined ; uot com- {|| UNWRI'TING, dn-ri’-ting. 410. a. Not assuming 


ing by inclination. Hooker. 


us 
{-will; not without loathness, Milton. 
UNWILLINGNESS, dn-wil’-ling-nés, n. s. Loath- 


ness; disinclination. Hooker. 


LINGLY, dn-wil’-ling-lé. ad. Not with , UNWRUTTEN, do-rit'-t’n. 103.2. 


| UNWRO'UGHT, dn-rawv. a. 


To UNWIND, dn-wind’. », a. pret. and part. pass. |, 


unwound, [unpindan, Sax.] To sepa 
convolved; to untwist; to untwine. Sid 
disentangle ; to loose from entanglement. 

To UNWEND, dn-wind’. v. n, 
Mortimer. , 

UNWIPED, dn-wipt’. 359. a. Not cleaned by rub- 
bing. Shakspeare. 

UNWISE, dn-wize’. a. [unptr, Sax.] Weak ; de- 
fective in wisdom. Milton. 

UNWIUSELY, dn-wize’-lé. ad. [unptyplice, Sax.] 
Weakly; not prudently ; not wisely. Sidney. 

To UNWI'SH, dn-wish’. v.a. To wish that which is 
not to be. Brown. 

UN WISHED, dn-wisht’. 359. a. Not sought; not 
desired, Sidney. 

bay ded setae a. Unthought of ; ig known, 
Spenser. ied to persons : unapprized. Spenser. 

To UNWwrt pe v.a. To caive of under- 
standing. Shakspeare, 

UNWITHDRA‘'WING, = 4n-wirn-driw’-ing. 
Continually liberal. Milton. 

UNWITHERED*, dn-wirn’-trd. a, Not wither- 
ed; not faded. Halington. 

UNWITHERING*®, dn-wirn’-fr-ing. a. Not lia- 
ble to wither or fade. Cowper. 

ait ie aged D, dn-witn-stid’. a. Not opposed. 

Uuirps. 


rate any thing 

. To 
looker, 
o admit evolution. 


a. 


UNWITNESSED, dn-wit’-nést. a. Wanting testi- | 


mony; W 


anting notice. Hooker. 

UNWITTILY®, dn-wit'-t8-J4. ad. Without wit. 
Corley. 

UNWITTINGLY, tin-wit’-ting-lé. ad. [properd y un 
weetingly, from unweeting.] Without wledge ; 
without consciousness, Sidney. 

UNWITTY*, dn-wit’-té. a, Not witty; wanting 
wit. Shenstone. 

UNWI'VED*, dn-wiv'd’. a. Without a wife. Selden. 

To UNWOMANS®, tn-wim’-in. v.a. To deprive 
of the qualities becoming a woman. Sandys. 

UNWOMANLY*, dn-wiin’-tin-lé. a. Unbecoming 
a woman. Daniel, 

UNWO'NT*, do-want’. a. [a contraction of unwont- 
re Unaceustomied ; unused, Spenser. 

UNWONTED, dn-win’-téd. a. Uncommon ; unu- 
sual; rare; infrequent. Spenser. Unaccustomed ; 
unused. Sidney. 

UNWONTEDN ESS*, dn-win’-téd-nés. n.s. Un- 
commonness ; what is not usual. Bp. Taylor. 

UNWO'‘OED®, fin-wédd’. a. Not wooed ; not court- 
ed. Shakspeare. 

UNWORKING, dn-warl/-Ing. a. Living without 
labour, Locke. 

UNWO'RMED*, dn-wirm’d’. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

UN WORN’, dn-wdrn’. part. a. Not worn; not im- 

aired. Barrow. 


UNWORSHIPPED, dn-wir’-shipt. a. Not adored. 


Milton. 

UNWORTHILY, dn-war'-rxé-lé. ad. 
Ince, Sax.] Not according to desert ; eit 
or below merit. Shakspeare. 

UNWORTHINESS, dn-wiir’-THé-nés. n. s. Want 
of worth; want of merit. Sidney. 

UNWORTHY, dn-wir’-rHé. a. [unpeond, Sax.] 
Not deserving: whether good or bad. Hooker. 
Wanting merit. Shak. Mean; worthless; con- 
temptible. Sidney. Not suitable; not adequate. 

Dryden.. Unbecoming ; vile. Dryden. 

UNWOUND, dn-wéadnd’, part. pass. and pret. of 
unwind. Untwisted. Mortimer. 

UNWOUNDED, dn-wddn'-déd. a. funpanbed, 
Sax.] Not wounded. Afilton. Not hurt. Pope. 

To UNWRAP, an-rap’. r, a. To open what is folded. 

ee tw-rérn’. v.a. To untwine. 


a. Not wormed. 


i= puns- 
er above 


-UNYIE'LDED, an-yédld’-€d 


the character of an author, Arbuthnot, 

(unppiven, Sax.] 

Not written; not conveyed by writing ; oral ; tradi- 

tional, Spenser, Not containing writing. South. 

ot laboured ; not 
manufactored. Fairfax. 

UNWRU'NG, dn-réng’. a. Not pinched. Shak. 

. a. Not given up. 


if 


UN} fs L IN tn-yeeld'-in N 
INYIE‘/LDING®, do ld'-ing. a. Not giving place 
4 4 giving 








| 


| 


Ss ts 


as inferiour. . 
To UNYO'*KE, dn-ydke’. v. a. [unseoctan, untuct- 
an, Sax.] To loose from the yoke. Shak. To 
or ; to disjoin. Sha 
UNYO'KED, dn-yokt’. 359, a, Having never worn 
a yoke. Dryden. Licentious ; unrestrained. Shak. 
UNZO'NED, dn-zdn'd’. 359. a. Not bound with a 
irdle, Prior. ; 

UP §, dp. ad. [up, Sax. ; op, Dutch and Dan.] Aloft; 
on high; not down. Anolles. Out of bed; in the 
state of being risen from rest. Wotton. In the state 
of being risen from a seat. Addison, From a state 
of decumbiture or concealment. In a state of be- 
ing built. Shak. Above the horizon, Judges, ix. 
To a state of proficiency. Atterbury. In a state of 
exaltation. Spenser. In a state of climbing. Chap- 
man. In a state of insurrection. Shak. In a state 
of being increased or raised. Dryden. From a re- 
moter place, coming to any person or place 


L'Estrange. Jato order : as, He drew up his regi 
ment. ro —— to elder years. Ps. Ixxxviii 
—Up and down, Dispersedly ; here and there 


Addison. Packward, not forward. Hooker. Up to. 
To an equal height with. Addison, Adequately 
to, Addison, Up with. A phrase that ee 
the act of raising any thing to give a blow. Sidney. 
—It is added to verbs, implying some accumulation 
or increase. Addison. 

UP, dp. inter]. A word exhorting to rise from bed. 
P A word of exhortation, exciting or rousing 
to action. Spenser. : 

UP, dp. prep. From a lower to a higher part; not 


7) UPBEAR, dp-bare’ upbore 
» UPBE’AR, . .a. preter. ; part, 
pass. upborn. [up and bear.]} PTo sustain aloft; to 
support in elevation. Milton. To raise aloft. hiil- 
ani bind up. Collins. 


ton. 'To support from falli 

To UPBIND*, dp-bind’. v. 

To UPBLO'W*, dp-bld’. ». a. To blow up; to make 
tumid, Spenser. 

To UPBRA'ID §, dp-brade’. 202. v. a. [upyebpee- 
dan, upyebnedan, Sax.] To charge contemptu- 
ously with any thing disgraceful. Hooker. To ob- 
ject as matter of reproach. Bacon. To urge with 
reproach. Shak, ‘To reproach on account of a 
benefit received from the reproacher. James,i. To 
bring reproach upon; to show faults by being in a 
state of comparison. Si To treat with con- 

9 S, . 

UPB MIDER, dp-brA’-dar. n.s. One that reproach 

es. » JONSON, 

-UPBRA‘IDING*, ap-bra’-ding. n. s. Reproach. 

| | Shakspeare. 

UPBRA‘IDINGLY, dip-bra’-ding-l¢. ad. By way of 

reproach. B. Jonson. 

| To UPBRA’Y, dp-bra'. v. a. To shame. Spenser. 
UPBROUGHT, tip-brhwt’. part. pass. of upbring. 

Educated ; nurtured. Spenser. _ 

U’PCAST, fp-kfst’. 492. [participle from To cast 
= Thrown upwards. Dryden. : 
U'PCAST, dp’-kast. 497. .s. A term of bowling « 

a throw 5a cast. Shak 


ToUPDRA'W®*, Jo-dche !. v.a. To draw tp. Mil- 
ton. 

To UPGA'THER, dp-garn’-dr. v. a. To contract. 
Spenser. 

To UPGROW *, dp-gré’. v.n. To grow up. Mil- 
ton, 

UPHAND, dip-hand’. a. Lifted by the hand. Moxon. 


a 
To UPHE’AVE®, dp-héév’. v. a. To heave up; to 
lift up, Sackville. 


UPP URB 
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UPHE'LD, fp-héld’. pret. and , . of uphold. |} U'PPISH, dp/-pish. a. Proud ; arrogant : a low word. 

Maintained percep ma To UPRAISE, . 202. va, To raise up; 
UPHULL, dp/-hill. a. Difficult; like the labour of || to exalt. Fletcher. 

climbing a hill. Richardson. To UPRE’AR, adp-rére’. 227. v. a. To rear on high. 


To UPHOA'RD, dp-hdord’, 295. v. a. [up and hoard. || Gay. 
UPRIGHT §, aip’-rhe. 393, a. [uppthte, 


To treasure; to store; to accumulate in private Sas.) 
laces. Spenser. Straight up; ang eamasenigdy Locks Jer. x. Ereci- 
» UPHOLD §, dp-hdld’ 497. v.a. preter. upluld || ed pricked up. Spenser. ‘Honest ; not declining 
and part. pam weld, al upholden. To lifton| from the right. Milton. 
high. Dryden. 'To support; to sustain; to keep || U/PRIGHT, dp-rite’. n.s. Elevation; orthography. 
from falling. Shak. ‘To keep from declension. || Moxon, ; 
Bacon. ‘To support in any state of life. igh. || U'PRIGHTLY, dp’-rite-lé. ad. Perpendicularly 
‘l'o continue ; to keep from defeat. Hooker. To!) the horizon. Honestly ; without deviation from the 
keep from being lost. Shak. To continue without |) right. Sidney. : 
failing. Holder. 'To continue in being. Judith, xi. || U' PRIGHTNESS, dp’-rite-nés. ns. P jeulae 
UPHO'LDER, dp-hdld’-ar. 98. n.s. A supporter.| erection. Waller. Fiemeety ; int ity, AtterLary. 
Sicifl. A sustaiyer in being. Hale. An under-| To UPRUSE$, dp-rize’. 492. v. n. To rise from de- 
_taker; one who provides for funerals, Arbuthnot, cumbilure. Spenser. ‘To rise from bedow the hon- 
UPHO'LSTERER, dp-hdls'-tdr-ar. n.s. [a corrup- || zon. Cowley. ‘To rise with acelivity. Shakspewe. 
tion of upholder.] One who furnishes houses ; one || UPRISE, dp'-rize. 497. m. s. Appearance above 
ph fils up apartments with beds and furniture. || the horizon. Shak. Act of rising from decumbes 


Swift. | ne P. Fletcher. ie 
UPHO/LSTERY*, dp-hdls’-téir-é. n.s. The articles | UPRI/SING*, dp-ri'-zing. n. s. Act of frowa 
made or sold we upholsterers. 


below the horizon. Sir 7’. Herbert. Act of rising 
ypfocene yd , ap"-lind. ns. (upland, Sax.] Higher || _ from decumbency, Psalm exxxix. 
. Burnet. 


U'PROARS, dp'-rére. 295. xn. s. [oproer, Dutch) 
U'PLAND, dp’-lind. a. Higher in situation. Carew. || Tumult; bastle ; disturbance ; confusion. Ads, x¥. 
Rude ; savage. Chapman, | To UPROAR, ap-rore’, 497. v.a. To throw into 
U PLA NDISHL, dp-land’-ish. a, [uplandipe, Sax.}}| confusion, Shakspeare. Not in use. 
Higher in situation; mountainous, Robinson, In- |: T'o UPRO’LL*, dp-rdle’. v. a. To roll up. Milton, 
habiting mountains; rustical ; rude, Chapman. To UPRO‘OT, dp-rd4v. 306. v. a. To tear up by tbe 
To UPLA‘Y, dp-ld’. v.a. To hoard: to lay up. Donne.|| _ root. Dryden. 
Jo UPLE/AD*, dp-léed’. ea. To lead upward. |) Zo UPRO'USE, dp-réidze’. v.a. [up and rouse. To 
Milton. waken from sleep ; to excite to action. Shakspare. 
To UPLYVFT, dp-lif’. 497. v. a. [up and lift] To})| To UPSE’T*, dp-sév’. v.a. ‘i'o overturn; to over 
raise aloft. Shakspeare. throw : a low word. ; 
To UPLO'CK*, dp-ldk’. v. a. To lock up. Shak. || U/PSHOT, ap’-shdt. 497. n. s, Conclusion ; a4; 
UPMOST, dp/-mdst. a. {an irregular a last amount; final event. Spenser. 
formed from up.] Highest ; topmost. Dry U'PSIDE down, dp-skde-déin’. With the lower per 
UPO'N, dp-pbn’. prep. [up and on ; uya, upon, Sax.]|| above the higher. Heylin. In confusion; in com 
Not oder se being on the top. Shak. Not lete disorder. Spenser. 
within ; being on the outside. Exod. xxix. Thrown | To UPSPRI'NG 9, dp-spring’. v. m. To spring up 
over the body, as clothes. Shak. By way of im-|| Sackville. 
eee or infliction: as, My blood upon your || U/PSPRING, ap/-spring. n.s. Upstart ; a man 
reads. Kettlewell. It expresses obtestation, or prot- || denly exalted. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
estalion: as, upon my honour. Shak. It is used |; JoUl ih iy Soap 497. v. n. [up and sox.) 
to express any hardship or mischief: as, impose |) To be erected. May. 
upon ourselves. Burnet. In consequence of: as, | To UPSTA/RT, ap-stirt’. 497, rv, n. [up and set] 
upon second cogitations. Bacon. In immediate! To spring up suddenly. . 
—, of : as, upon that euterprise. Claren- || UPSTART, adp/-start. n.s. One suddenly raised © 
— na state of view 7 as, wa record, Shak.|| wealth, power, or honour ; what suddenly mses 
Supposing a thing granted ; as, This is a good an-|! appears. Spenser. : 
wer aa our suppesition. Burnet. Relating to a UTSTART *, dp’-start. a. Suddenly raised. Stl. 
subject. With respect to: as, examined upon all|) To UPSTA’Y, adp-sth’. v.a. [up and stay.) T° 
a Dryden. In consideration of: as, upon}! — sustain; to i rt. Milton. 
‘ 
a 
















whole matter, Dryden, In noting a particular || J'o UPSWA’ 1, &p-swirm’, v. a, To raise m? 
y: as, upon the day. Addison, Noting reliance swarm. Shakspeare. Ob. J. ; ais 
or trust: as, dependence upon his truth. Swift.) To UPTA‘KE, tp-take’. v.a. To take into the 
Near to, cogs situation: as, villages upon the|, Spenser. 
river Kennet. seg a a state of: rm “pon To ETE/AR®, ap-tare’. v. a. To tear up; to mm 
no great warning. Bacon. naceasion of: as,an!! up. Milton. 
exceliont officer upon any bold enterprise. Claren- To UPTRAIN, ep artae’. v.a. To bring up; 0 e 
don. Noting assumption : as, He takes state upon ucate. Spenser. Ob. J. 
him; He took an office upon him. Ketilewell. Not-|/ To UPTURN, dip-tarn’. 497. v.a. To throw up; 
ing the time when an event came to pass. Esther,|| furrow, Milton, ; 
iii. Noting security: as, We have borrowed mo- | UPWARD S$, fip’-ward. 497. a. yp, and peap 
ney upon our lands, Nehem.v.4. Noting attack, |, Sax.} Direct to a higher part. ryden. 
Judges, xvi. On pain of; as, upon our lives, Sid- |, U'PW RD, dp'-wird. n. s. The top : out of use. ‘ 
ay: At the time of; on occasion of. Swift. By jU PWARD, ip’-ward. dod. [i and peapy, 
inference from : as, upon his principles. Locke. Not- || U'PWAKDS, dp'-wirdz. 88. ay T is 
ing attention : as, He lost the sight of what he was}! higher place : opposed to damard. Drydet oe 
. Locke, Noting particular pace : as, upon the |) wards heaven and God. Hooker, With respect 
hardest trot. Dryden. Exactly ; according to ;|| the higher ard Milton. More than ; with t 
full: as, wpon or near the rate of thirty thousaud.|) cy to a higher or i number. Hooker. 4° 
8 By; noting the meaus of support. Wood- wards the source. Pope. ; a 
ward, Upon is, in many of its siguifications, now |! 7 UPWHI'RL*, dp-hwérl’. v.a. To raise upwa 
contracted into on, especially in poetry. ; with quick rotation. Milton. 
UPPER, ap’-par. 98. a. Superiour in place ; higher. || Zo UPWI'ND, dp-wlod’. r. a. pret. and pass. 
Peacham. Higher in power or digmty. Hooker. wound. ‘To convolve. Spenser. 
UPPERMOST, iip’-par-médst. a. Hig rest in place, | URBA‘NE §*, dr-bane’. a. [urbanus, Lat.) Cin’; 
Raleigh. Highest in power or authority. Glan-|| courteous ; elegant. Bowles. } ; 
ville, Predominant ; most powerful. Dryden. || URBA‘NITY, dr-ban’-é-t¢. n.s. [urbanité, Fr.j 
988 








USE USU | 


nd, méve, nor, ndt;—tibe, tib, ball ;—dil ;—pbiind ;- s—thin, T THIS. 
banitas, Lat. Civility ; ‘elegance ; politeness ; mer- |! ed; power of Sept | advantage age. Dryden. Con Con 
: }  eencn . an help ; gf ews Locke sage ; 
| 





riment ; facetiousness. Ming I ines 


-* U/RBANIZE®*, ak be. v.a. To render civil;|| tomary act.. Hooker. Practice ; habit. Waller. 


ohn Howell. Ob. T’. Custom ; common occurrence. Shak. Interest ; ; 
HIN, — 359. n.3. [heureuckin, Armo- | money paid for the use of mone - Bp. Taylor. 

Me A hedge- hog. Shak. A name of slight an- |; 7o USE, ydze. 437. v. a. [user, Fr. ; usus, Lat) To 
< to acchild. Prior. i employ ‘to any parpose, 1 Chron. xii. ‘To accus- 


U at hae n. s. Practice ; use ; habit. Hooker. | tom; to habituate. Roscommon. To treat. Shak. 
Ob. To practise customarily, 1 Peter, iv. To behave: 
U’/RETER, yi-ré-tir. 98. n.s. [Svonrip, Gr. ; uretere, || _ with the reciprocal pronoun, Shkspeare. 
Fr.] Ureters are two long and small canals from || 7’o USE, yuze. v.n. To be accustomed ; to practise 
the basin of the kidneys, one on each side. Quincy. customarily, Spenser. To be customarily in any 
U/RETHRA, yo-ré’-thré. 503. n. s. [odonfoa, Gr. ; manner; to be wont. Bacon. To frequent; to in- 
uretre, ne he Pty of the urine. Wiseman, || __ habit. Spenser. 
To i drje. oe yee Lat.] To incite ; to}, USEFUL, ylise’- fal. a. Convenient; profitable to 
push ; to press by motives. Shak. To provoke } to|/ any end; conducive or helpful to any purpose ; val- 


exasperate. Shak. To follow close, so as to impel. | uable for use. More. 
Pope. To labour vehemently; to do with eager-| U/SEFULLY, yise/-fal-¢. ad. In such a manner as 
ness, or violence. Pope. ‘I'o press; to enforce. || to hel forward some end. 


Shak. 'To press, as an argument, Shak, To im-} USE’/FULNESS, yise’-fiil-nés. n. s. Conduciveness 
portune ; to solicit. Spenser. "To press in opposi- || _ or helpfulness to some end. Addison. 
tion, by way of objection. Tillotson. | USELESS, ydse’-lés. a. Answering no purpose ; 
To URGE adrje. v. x. To press forward. Donne. | having no end. Waller. 
URGENCY, dr’-jén-sé. x. s. Pressure of difficulty |U/SELESSLY, yhse’-lés-ié. ad. Without the quality 
or necessity. Swift. Entreaty ; ; Solicitation. Sieift. || of answering | any purpose. 
URGENT, ar’-jént. a. [Pr.; urgens, Lat.) Cogent ;}: | U/SELESSNE SS, yise’-lés-nés. n. 8. Unfitness to 
pressing ; violent. Hooker. | falas vehe- los any et South. 
ment in solicitation, Exodus, x ed -ziir. 98. n. s. One who uses. Sidney. 
URGENTLY, dr’-jént-ld. ad. "Cogently ; violently ; (UstiE §, dsh’-dr. 98. ns. [huissier, Fr.; husher, 


vehemently ; importunately, Harvey. old Eng.}] One whose business is to introduce 
asf dr’ tee . n.s. One who presses; impor- |! strangers, or walk before a person of high rank. 
er. Bp. Tatler. An under-teacher; one who introduces 
U'RGEWONDER, dirje-wain'-dar. x. s. A. sort of roung scholars to higher learning. Dryden, 
in. Mortimer. | To USHER, dsh’-dr. v. a. To introduce as a fore- 
UR M, yu'-rim. n.s. Urim and thwnmim ‘were : runser or harbinger j to forerun. Shak. 


speure 
something i in Aaron's breast-plate ; but what, erit- |) USQUEBA‘'UGIL, ds-kwe-ba’, 390. n. 5. [An Trish 
icks and commentators are by no means agreed. and Erse word, which signities the water of life.) 
The word urim signifies light, and tuummin per- - compounded distilled spirit. ‘The I'ighland sort, 


fection. Newton by corruption, théy = Magri Sir 7’. Herbert 
U’RINAL, yu’-ré- nal. 8. 2. s. [Fr.] A bottle, in which |! ‘U TION, tis’-tshéin. fF: ustus, ‘Lat.] The 
water is kept for inspection. Brown. | _ act of burnin ig 3 the a of being burned. 


U' robles ,ya-ré-nd-ré. a, Relating to the urine. || USTO’RIOUS, tis-t6'-ré-ds. a or Lat.] Hav- 
Bro ing the quality of pt 

U'RINATIVE, ae -rin-d-tiv. a. Working by urine ;_ | USTULA'TION®, ds-ishd aati. n. s. [ustulatus, 

Bacon ep | Act of burning or searing. Sir W. Petiu. 

uRiNA’ TOR, yi yu-rin-d’-tar. nm. 8. Oe! A diver ; | USUAL, yd'-zhd-al. 452. a. (usuel, Fr.} Common ; 
one who searches under water, Dt rear ; customary ; frequently occurring. Looker. 

U'RINE 64, yil'-riu. 140. ns. (Fr. erina, Lat.] An- ALLY, yh rato a ad, Commonly rihequent- 
imal wiier. Brown. ¥; customarily. Feil. 

To U’RINE, yW-rin. v. n. [uriner, Fr.] To make ust ‘ALNESS; on n. s. Commonness ; 

water. Bacon | uency. Clarke 
ba sr , ye tlo-ds. a. Partaking of urine. Ar- usut ‘A/PTION, ya-zd-kap’ -shiin. n. s, [usus and 


posed Lat.] [In the civil law. ] The acquisition of the 
URN §, arn. ns. [urne, Fr. ; urna, Lat.] Any ves- _ 


perty of a thing by possession and enjoyment 
sel, of which the mouth is narrower than the body. thereet Fool far a contain term of years, prescribed by 








Carew. A water-pot ; He ves! that in the sign | Dict. 

of Aquarius. Creech. The vessel in which the USUPRUCT, yi'-ah-frakt. n.s. [usufruit, Fr. ; usus 

mains of burnt bodies were put. Wilkins. | and fructus, Lat.) The temporary use; enjoy "ment 
To URN?, arn. v. a. To enclose in be urn, May. of the profits, without power to alienate. Ayliffe. 


URO'SCOPY, ya-rés’-kd-pé. n. s. or and exe USUER ‘CTUARY, ya-zi- frdk’-tsht-d-ré n. 8. 
Ins =p of urine. Brown 1 ant Ata Fr.; usufructusrius, Lat.] One that 
URRY, ar’-ré. n. s. A mineral. Mortimer. as the use and temporary profit, not the property. 


U’/RSULINE®, ar-si-lin. a. [from Ursula.] Denot-|| | of a thing. Aylifie. 

ing an order of nuns. Gray. To U SURE § ya’-zbare. v.n. [usura, Lat.] To 
US, ‘ds. [uns, M. Goth. and Germ.; oss, Su. aa | Boe ie usury 5 to take interest for money. S, 

"Phe oblique case of we. Deut. ¥ a mth ~zhd-rar. 456. 2.3. [usuricr, Fr. ; ust 
U’SABLE*, yi’-zh-bl. a. That may be used. Lat.] “One who puts money out at interest, 
USAGE §, ‘yi'-aidje. 90, 442. n. s. {Fr.] Treatment. Commonly used - one that takes exorbitant in- 

Shak. Custom; practice long continued. Hooker.|| terest. Exodus, xx 

Manners; behaviour. Spenser. USU’RIOUS, yieaw reds. 456. a. [usuaire, Fr.] 
U’SAGER, yt-zid-jar, n. s. [Fr.] One who has the || Given to the practice of usury ; exorbitantly greedy 

use of an any thing i in trust for another. Daniel, of profit. Donne. 

U'SANCE, yli'-zinse. 442. n. s, [Fr.] Use; proper || To USU'RP §, mica v.a. [usurper, Fr. ; usurpo, 


employment. Spenser, Usury ; interest paid for 


Lat.] To possess by force or intrusion ; to seize, or 
money. Shak. In bills of exchange : a certain 


pe- |) possess without right. Hooker 
= of time, but different in different countries. || USURPA/TION, ya-zdr-pa'-shan. n. $. [Fr.]] For- 
Cunning ay a age illegal seizure or possession. Shak. 
USE §, yase. 8, 437. n. 8. [usus, Lat.] The act of mee: Pearson, 
employing any thing to any purpose. Lev. vii. USURPE ya-zirp’-ar. 98. n. s. One who seizes 
Qualities that make athing proper for any pur-|| or possesses that ows he has no right. Itis 





pose. Temple. Need of; occasion ow which a thing |! nerally used of one who excludes the right heir 
can be employed. A. Philips. Advantage receiv- ti m the throne. oo 


UTM 





13> 559.—Fite, far, Fall, Fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 








USU’RPINGLY, yd-zirp’-ing-lé. ad. Without just 
claim, Shakspeare. 

U'SURY, yd'-zhi-ré, 456. n. s. comet Fr.; usura, 
Lat.] Money paid for the use of money ; interest. 
Spenser. The practice of taking interest. 


7° This werd and its relatives, with respect to the as- 
piration of the s, are exactly under the same predica- 
ment as the words luxury and anziety are ee 


to the z.—See Principles, No. 479, 480, 481 


UTE/NSIL, yd'-tén-sil, 8. [yd’-tén-sil, Sheridan, 
Jones, Fulton and Knight; yd-tén'-sil, Perry.) 
n. 8. {utensile, Fr. ; utensile, low Lat.] Any instru- 
ment for any use, such as the vessels of the kitchen, 
or tools of a trade, South, 

U’TERINE, yu'-tér-ine. 149. a, [uderin, Fr. ; uderi- 
nus, Lat.] Belonging to the womb. Brown. Born 
of the same r, but having a different father. 
Sir G. Buck. 


U'TERUS, yu'-tb-rds. 508. n. s. [Lat.] The womb. || 


' 


UTILE?, yu'-é-ld. 2. 8. Something useful, as oppo- || 


sed to something only ornamental. 


When this word is pronounced in three syllables, 

sing the neuter gender of utilis, it becomes, like simile, 

& substantive, and, like a pure Latin word, has the same 

number of lables as the original, ( 6.) and thus we 

er veigage i of a work that unites utile and the 
dulce. . 


UTILE?, yi-tl. a. Profitable, useful. 


iy” When this word is used as an adjective, it is pro- 
nounced in two syllables, with the last short. In this 
form, however, it is but seldom seen or heard, 


UTVLITY, yd-th’-0+8. n. s. [ntilité, Fr.; utilitas, 
Lat.] Usefulness ; profit ; convenience ; advantage- 


ousness. Bacon, 
U'TIS, {hs n. s. A word which probably is cor- 
rupted, at least, is not now understood. Utis was 


the octave of a saint’s day, and may perhaps be 
taken for any festivity. [eahcva, Sax.] 


speare. 
I’ PMOST, dt’-médst. a. [ucmeert, Sax.] Extreme ; 
— at the extremity. Davies. Being in the 
i] 


est degree. Shakspeare. 
UTMOST, dt’-mdst. n. s. The most that can be; 


UTTER §, dvdr. 


UXO 
UTO’PIAN®, yd-td’-pé-dn. a. = Sir Thomas 
UTOPICAL®, “htbey 2K. § ore’s Utopia.} 
Ideal ; not real. Bp. Hall. 


a.{ucten,Sax.] Situate on the 
outside, or remote from the centre. Milton. Placed 
beyond any compass; out of any place. Milton. 
Extreme ; excessive ; utmost. Millon. Complete; 
total. Clarendon. Peremptory. Clarendon.  Per- 
fect; mere. Alter: z 
To U'TTER 6, av-tar. rv. a. To speak ; to pronounce ; 
to express. Hooker. 'To disclose ; to discover ; to 
publish. Whitgift. To sell; to vend. Shak. To 
disperse; to emit at large. Swift. ‘T'o put forth. 


U/TTERABLE, idt’-tar-A-bl. 555. a. Expressible; 
such as may be uttered, 

U’/TTERANCE, av-tar-Anse. n. s. Pronunciation; 
manner of speaking. Spenser. [outrance, F'r.] Ex- 
tremity ; terms of extreme hostility. Shak, Vocal 
expression; emission from the mouth. Milton. 
Sale. Bacon. 

U’/TTERER, dv’-tdr-ar. n. s. One who pronounces. 
A divulger; a discloser, Spenser. seller; a 
vender, 

UTTERLY, av’-tdr-lé. ad. Fully ; completely ; per 
fectly. Hooker. 

U’'TTERMOST, av-tar-mdst. a. [uccepmee 
Sax.) Extreme 5 igri te the highest degree. 
ton. Most remote. Abbot. 

U/TTERMOST, av-tair-mdst. n. s. The greatest. 
Sidney. The extreme part of any thing. Nand. 


xX. 

U/VEOUS, yil’-vé-as. a. [uva, Lat.] The uveous coat, 
or iris of the eye, hath a musculous power, and can 
dilate and contract that round hole im it, called the 


or Ray. 

U'VULA, ya'-va-lA. 8. n. s. [uewla, Lat.) A round, 

sofi, spongeous body, suspended from the palate 
near the foramina of the nostrils over the glottis. 


iseman. 

UXORIOUS 4, tig-20/-ré-ds. 479. a. [uxorius, Lat.) 
Submissively fond of a wife ; infected with connu- 
bial dotage. Bacon. 

UXO’RIO eget, ont igi ad, With fond sub- 

ryden 


mission to a wife. . 





the greatest power; the highest de ; the great- 
est effort. Rlakeveare. alii eats ioe 


t 
1 


UXO'RIOUSNESS, tig-z0/-ré-ds-nés. n. s. Conno- 
bial dotage ; fond submission to a wife. More. 





VAC 


V Has a sound nearly approaching to those of 4|| 
and f. Its sound in English is aniform, and it |) 
is never mute, 473. 
V*. A numeral letter denoting fre. 
VA/CANCY, va’/-kiu-st. n. s. Empty space ; vacui- || 
ty. Shak. Chasm; space unfilled. Watts, [va-|) 
cance, Fr.) State of a post or employment when it}| 
isunsupplied. Leslie. [vacances, Fr.) Time ofleisure ; 
relaxation ; intermission ; time unengaged, Dryden, 
Listlessness ; emptiness of thought. Wotton. 
VA/CANT §, va/-kAnt. a. [Fr.; vacans, Lat.] Emp- || 
ty; unfilled; void. Boyle. Free; unencumbered ; 
uncrowded. More. Not filled by an incumbent, or | 
possessor. Milton. Being at leisure; disengaged. | 
Spenser, Thoughtless; empty of thought; not busy. 


Shak : 

To VACATE, va/-kate. 91. v. a. [vaco, Lat.] To 
annul; to make void; to make of no authority, 
King Charles. To make vacant; to quit pos- 
session of : as, He racated the throne. To deteat, 
to put an end to, Dryden. 

VACATION, va-kd’-shan. n. s. [Fr.; vacatio, Lat.] || 








| 
| 
| 


VAC 


To VA'CCINATE §*, vak/-sé-nate. v. a. [vecca, 
Lat.] To inoculate with vaccine matter. 
VACCINA’TION®*, vilk-sé-na/-shiin. n.s. The act 
of inserting vaccine matter; inoculation for the 
cow-pox. . 
VACCINES, vik’-sin. a. Of or belonging to a cow. 
VA‘CILLANCY, vas’-sll-An-sé. n. s. [vacillans, from 
vacillo, Vat.; vacillant, Fr.) A state of wavering ; 
fluctuation ; inconstancy, More. Little used. 

My ear tella me the accent ought t» be on the first 
syllable of this word, as it is in ezcellency; and till 
good reasons can be given for placing the accent on the 
second syllable with Dr. Johnson, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Entick, [ shall concur with Dr. Ash in accenting the 
first, as in vacillate—Seo Misce.vany. ; 


To VA'CILLATE §, vas’-sil-ie. 91. vn. [vacillo, 
Lat.] To waver; to be inconstant. Cockeram. 

VACILLA’TION, vic-sil-lh’-shain, n.s. [vacillatio, 
Lat.] The act or state of reeling or staggering. 


To VA'CUATE$*, vik/-b-dte. rv. a. [nacwo, Lat.] 
To make void. Secular Priest F-rposed. 


Intermission of juridical proceedings, or any other || VACUA’TION, vik-d-d'-shan. n. 8. [vacuus, Lat.] 


stated employments; recess of courts or senates, 
Leisure ; 

lexity. Hammond. 
VA’/CCARY, vak’-kA 
house ; a cow-pasture. Bailey. 


freedom from trouble or per-|| VA/CUIST, vak’-t-ist. n. s. A 


a 
-ré. n.s. [vacea, Lat.] A cow-|| VA 


The act of emptying. Dict. 
philosopher that holds 
vacuum : opposed to a plemist. Boyle. 

CUITY, va-ki’-¢-t4. n. s. (vacuitas, La 
tiness; state of being unfilled. Arbuthnot 


~ 


t.] Emp- 
. Space 


VAI 


VAL 





—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—thbe, tab, ball ;—dil 8, méve, ndr, nbt ;—tiibe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—podind ;—thin, ris, 7—thin, THis. 


unfilled ; space unoccupied. Hammond, 
want of reality, Glanville. 

VA‘CUOUS, vik’-d-ds. a. [vacuus, Lat.] Empty ; 
unfilled, Milton 

VA/CUOUSNESS*, vik’-t-dis-nés, n. s. State of be- 
ing empty, W. Mountague. 

VACUUM, vak’-t-tm. 314. n. 8. [Lat.] Space 
unoccupied by matter. Watis. 

To VADE, vide. v. n, + favie, Lat.] To vanish; to 

b> 


Inanity ; 


ory away. ser. 
v'GAROND ew -A-bdnd. a. [vagahmdus, low 
tart vagabond, Fr.] Wandering without any 


settled habitation ; ——s* ahome, Shak. Wan- 


dering ; 

VA'GA JOND, vig-At ads ns. A vagrant ; 
wanderer, commonly in a sense of reproach. kea- 
leigh. One that wanders illegally, without a set- 
Jed habitation. Watts. 

VA‘GABONDRY*, vig’-d-bén-dré. n. s. Beggary; 
knavery. Cot, ren. 

To VAGA‘RY §*, va-ga’-rd. v. n. [vaguer, old Fr.] 
To wander; to gad; to range; to roam; to re- 
move ofien from place to place. Colgrave. 

VAGA‘RY, va-ga/-ré. n. s. A wandering. Rich, A 
wild freak ; a capricious frolick. Milton, 

VA'GIEN Te, va'-jé-€nt. a. , Luaapient, Lat.] Crying 
like a child. Mon Ob. 

VAGINOPE’NNOUS, vad j2- nd-pan’-nas. a, [vagi- 
na and penna, Lat] Sheathwinged ; having the 
win sore bat te cases, ry 5 

VA‘'GOUS, v a. (vagus, dLat.; vague, Fr. 
Wandering ; unsettled. Ayliffe. Ob. J. } 

VA'GRANCY, vi/-grin-sé. ns. A state of wander- 
ing ; unsettled condition. 

VA/GRANT S$, Sar 88. a. [ragarant, old Fr.] 

— ; unsettled; vagabond ; unfixed in place. 


VA’/GRANT, va/-grint. n. s. A stu ardy be beggar; wan- 
abitation, 


yd, vagabond ; man unset 
oo Saas Lat. 
Mt, Untied 


VAGUE, vag. 337. a. 
ing ; Vagrant ; va 
unsettled ; amt vagabond indefitne I Locke. 

VAIL, vale. 202. n.s. [voile, Fr.; now frequently 
written veil, from velum, Lat.] A curtain; a cover 
thrown over an "res tobe concealed. Wisdom. A 
part of female py which the face and part of 
the shape is concealed Money given to servants : 
it is commonly used i in the plural. See VaLe. 

To VAIL, vale. v.a, To cover, See To Veit. 

To VAIL§, vale. v. a. [avuler le bonnet, Fr.] To let 
fall; to suffer to descend. Carew. To let fall in 
token of respect. Knolles. To fall; to let sink in 
fear, or for any other interest. Shakspeare. 

To VAIL, vile. v.n. To yield; to give place; to 
show respect by yielding. Drayton 

VA‘ILER®, viv'-lar. n. s, One w 
yielding. ‘Overbury. Ob. 7’. 

VAIN §, vAne. 202. a. [old Fr.; vanus, Lat.] Fruit- 
less ; ineffectual, Shak. Empty ; unreal ; s pint 

Dryden, Meanly proud ; proud of petty things 

Drijden. Showy ; ostentatious, Pope. Idle ; worth- 
less ; unimportant. Milton. False; not true. Shak. 
—I rain. 'To no purpose ; to no end ; ineffectual- 
lv; without effect. Milton. 

VAINGLORIOUS, vine-gld/-rd-ds. a, [vanus aud | 
gloriosus, Lat.] Boasting without bo ro 

roud in disproportion to desert, Spenser. 

VAINGLO’RIOUSLY® vine-gid/-ré-as-lé. ad. With | 
vainglory ; with empty pride. Milton. 

VAINGLORY, vane-gld/-ré, n.s. [vuna gloria, Lat. 
Pride above merit; empty pride; pride in litie 
things. Bucon 

VAINLY, vine’- lé. ad. Without effect ; to no pur- 
pose; in vain. Shak, Proudly; arrogantly. Dela- 
ny. Idly; foolishly. Milton. 

VA/INNESS, vine/-né< n.s. The state pa bia 

ide 5 falsehood ; emptiness. Shak. 

vitre vi vire. n.s, [rair, Fr.] (In heraldry.] A kind 

of fur, or doubling, consisting of divers little pieces, 

—— aud azure, resembling a bell-glass. Cham- 
s. 


ger shows respect by 


| 


VAIR, filled ; space unoccupied. Hammond. Inanity;\| VAIR, vire. 2a. Charged or chequered will ae Charged or chequered with 

VA'IRY, va/-ré vair; variegated with argent 
and azure colours in heraldry, when term is 
wairy proper ; and with other colours n it is 
vair or vairy composed, 

VA/IVODE, vi'-vd. n. s. [waiwod, Sclavonian.} 
nee of the Dacian provinces. Anolles. 
VATANCES val’-lanse. n. s. [from Valencia, Hsoactad 
the use of them came.] The fringes or ‘drape 
ha ing round the tester and stead of a bed. Sil 

To VA‘LANCE, val-lAnse. r. a. To decorate with 
drapery re. Ob. J. 

VALE, “ile. n. 8. [val, Fr.; vallis, sa, A wide, 
open space between hills. If it be of smaller dimen- 
sions, we call ita valley. But when this space is 
contracted to a chasm, we call it a glen. Gilpin. 

Money given to servants. 


a iy avail, profit.) 

VAL DICTION §, val-d-dik/-shim. n.s. [valedico, 
Lat.] A farewell. Donne. 

VALE VCTORY, val-¢-dik’-tir-¢. 557. [See Do- 
eS Bidding farewell. Cumberland. 

VA'LENTINE, val’-4n-tin. 150. n. 8. A sweetheart, 
chosen on Valentine’s day. Wotton. A letter sent 
by one young person to another on Valentine’s 


VALERIAN, gor arr n. 8. (valeriana, Lat.; 
valerian, Fr.] A plant. Drayton. 

VA'LET, val-8t, or va- rd n. 8. [Fr] A waiting 
servant. Addison. 

VALETUDINA’RIAN, vil-lé-ta-de- ot -ré-An. 

VALETU'DINARY, val-lé-ti’-dé-ni-ré 
valetudinaire, Fr. ; ‘valetudo, Lat.] Weakly ; he. 
'y 3 infirm of health. Browne. 

VALETUDINA/RIAN* vAl-lé-th-dé-nd/-ré-din. n.s. 


hata is weakly, sickly, or infirm of health. Bp. 
VA‘LIANCE, vil’-yanse ; bn s. (valiant, vaillance 
VAILIANCY®, val’-yin-sé. § Fr.) alour; personal 
issance ; fierceness; bravery. Spenser. Od. J. 
ander-|| VA'LIANT'S, val-yant, 113, 535. a. [vaillant, Fr] 
Stout ; agen puissant ; brave. 1 Sam, xviii. 
VALIAN’ ™, v ig gaan n.s. A valiant person. 2 
VALIANTLY: vil/-yant-lé, ad. Stoutly; with per- 
sonal stren personal bravery. Shak. 


h’ wit 
VA'LIANTNESS, val 
sonal bravery; puissance ; 


VA'LID §, val’-Id. 544. a. [valide, Fr.; validus Es) 
Strong ; pow 3 efficacious ; prevalent. 
Having intellectual force; prevalent ; ato vaay 
conclusive. Stephens 

VALIDITY, va-lid’-2-td. n. s. [validité, Gis bebe 
to convince ; certainty. Pope. Value 

VALLA'NCY, vil/-ldn-sé. n. s, [from “valance.} A 
la that shades the face. den. 

VAL A ON®*, val-ld’-shdn. n. s. “[vallatus, Lat.] 
An intrenchment. Warton. 

VA/LLATORY®, val’-la-tar-¢. a. Enclosing as by 
measure. Sir 7’. Brown. Ob. 7. 

VA‘LLEY, val’-lé. n. s. [vadlée, Fr. ; vallis, 7 A 
low ground ; ; a hollow between hills. Woodwar 

VA’LLISE*. n. s. [ralleys, Dutch; valise, Fr.] ck 
Bg ee a wallet. B. Jonson. 

‘A’ LLUM*, val’-lim. n.s. [Lat.] A trench ; a fence ; 
a wall. Warton 

|| VA‘LOROUS, val/-ar-ds. 166. [See DomEsticx.] 

a. Brave ; valiant. 


Pyant- nés. n. s. Valour; per- 
fierceness ; stoutness. 


|| VAYLOROUSLY, vl’-dr-ds-lé. ad. In a brave man- 
ner. Shakspeare. 
VA‘LOUR 4, val/-ar. 314. ns. valeur, Fr. ; valor, 


Lat.] Personal gga! 4 stre 
sance ; stoutness, S 


VA'L UABLE, val/-d-A-bl. 405, a. {valable, Fr.] 
Precious ; being of great price. or- 


rd. 
VALUER SE fei bs. n. 8, Precious- 


ABLE 
worth. Joh 
VALUATION, val it adn. n.s. The act of setting 
os va gn ag alue set upon any 


thin 
: 991 


3 prowess; puis- 


. 


VAN 


VAR 





(cy 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fit ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 





VA’'LUATOR, val-d-4/-tdr, 521. n.s. An appraiser; 
one who sets upon any a; its price. Swi/t. 

VA‘ LUBggpAl’-t. 335. n. s. [Fr. 5 valor, Lat.] Price ; 
worth. J@, xiii. High rate. Addison. Rate ; price 

ual to the worth of the thing bought. Dryden, 

To VALUE, vil’-t. v. a. [valoir, Fr.) To rate at a 
certain price. Spenser. To rate highly; to have 
in high esteem. Addison. ‘To appraise ; to esti- 
mate, Lev. xxvii. To be worth; to be equal in 
worth to. Shak. To take account of. Bacon, To 
reckon at, with respect to number or power, Shak. 
To consider with respect to importance; to hold 
important. Shak. 'To compare with respect to 
price or excellence. Job, xvi. To raise to esti- 
mation. Sidney. 

VA/LUELESS, val’-t-lés. a. Being of no value. | 


Shak ’ 
VALUE R, val’-d-dr. 98. 2.8. One that values, 


Fell. 

VALVES, valv: n.s, [valva, Lat.] A folding door. 
Pope. Any thing that opens over the mouth of a 
vessel. Boyle. ‘fin anatomy.] A kind of mem- 
brane, which opens in certain vessels to admit the 
blood, and shuts to prevent its regress. Arladimnot, 

Mado fa LE, vAl’-véde. Nn. 8. (Fr) bs oe Diese 
AMP, vamp. u. s. [avampies, old Span.] ‘The apper ; 
leather of 4 shoe ; a aa ae: ' 

To VAMP 4, vamp. r. a. [probably from the ancient! 
Span. avampies. 
new part. Shakspeare. 

VA‘'MPER, vamp’-ar. 98. n. s. One who pieces out | 
an old thing with something new. 

To VA/MPER®, vamp’-ar. v. n. ‘T'o vapour or swag: | 


To piece an old thing with some | 


r. Grose. 
VA’MPIRE®, vam/-plre. eg heap | 
pur, er A prete demon, said to delight | 
in sucking human blood, and to animate the bodies | 


of dead persons, which, when dug up, are said to. 
be found florid and full of blood. Ricaut. A kind 
of bat. Dr. Shae. 

VAN §, vin. x. —— Fr.] 'The front of an army ; 
the first line. Afton. [ran, Fr.; rannus, Lat.] 
nae thing spread wide by which a wind is raised; 
a fan. Dycene. A wing with which the air is, 
beaten. Milton. 

To VAN, van. v. a. [vennus, Lat. 
fan; to winuow. Bacon. Ob. J. 

VA‘NCOURIER, van-kédr-yere’. n. s. [avant-courier, | 
Fr.] A barbinger ; a precursor. Spenser. 

VA/NDALICK®, van'-da-lik. a. [from the Viendals. | 
a fierce and rude people descended from the Goths.) | 
Barbarous ; resembling the character of the Van-| 
dals. Warburton. 

VA’NDALISM®, van‘-di-lizm. n.s. The rude and 
barbarous state or character of the Vandals. Ld. 
Auckland. 

VANE, vane. n. s. [vaene, Duteh.] A plate hung on 
a pin to turn with the wind. Shakspeare. 

VA/‘NGUARD, van-gyard’. n. s. [avant-garde, Fr.] 
The front, or first line of the army. Bacon. 

VANILLA, va-nil’-la, n. s. [ranile, Fr.] A plant. 


Miller. | 

To VA‘NISH §, van’-ish. v. 2. [wanesco, Lat. ; evan- 
ouir, Fr.) To lose perceptible existence. Sidney. | 
‘To pass away from the sight; to disappear, Shuk. | 
To pass away ; to be lost. Milton. 

VA/NISHED®, vin’-isht. part. a. Having no percep- 
tible existence. Pope. 

VA/NITY, van’-¢-14. n. 2, [eenitas, Lat.; vanit’, Fr.] 
Emptiness; uncertainty ; inanity. £ecl. i. Fruit- 
less desire ; fruitless endeavour. Sidney. rifling | 
labour, Raleigh. Falsehood; untruth. Sir J. Da- | 
vies. | pleasure ; vain pursuit; idle show ;_ 
unsubstantial enjoyment; petty object of pride. 
Hooker. Ostentation; arrogance. Spenser. Pet-! 
ty pride; pride exerted upon slight 1 giant pride | 
sper on small occasions. Dryden. | 

To VA/NQUISH §, vangk’-wish. x. a. [vainere, Fr.] 
To conquer ; to overcome ; to subdue. Snak. To 
confute, F. Atterbury. 

VA‘NQUISHABLE®, vangk’-wish-4-bl. a, Conquer- 
able; that may be overcome, Gayton. 





3 tanner, Fr.} To} 











e. Pope. 
| VA'POROUS 


ipl tele norm viingk’-wish-ir. n. s. Conqueror; 

subduer, 8 : 

VA‘NTAGE, van -tadje.90. n.s. Gain ; profit. Sidney. 
Superiority ; state in which one has better means 
of action than another. Shak. Opportunity; con- 
venience. Shakspeuare. 

To VA'NTAGE, van’-thdje. v.a. [from advantage} 
To profit. Spenser. Ob. J. 


VANTAGE-GROUND®, %én’-tadj find. n. s. 
rp tered A staie in which one has better means 
of action than another. South 

VA'NTBRACE, vant’-brase. s. [avant bras, 


n. 

VA/NTBRASS, vant’-bras, ‘ Fr.] Armour for 
the arm. Nhakspeare. 

VA'PID$, vap’-id. 544. a. [vapidus, Lat.] Dead; 
having the spirit evaporated ; spiritless ; mawkish ; 
flat. Phillips. 

VA/PIDNESS, vip’-id-nés. n, s. The state of being 
spiritless or mawkish ; mawkishness. 

To VA/PORATE*®, vap’-d-rite. v.n. To emit va 

V i OR CMON. “ip-d-rd/-shain [Fr.; vapo- 

TAPORA‘TION, v . wn. 8. [Fr.; 
oor Lat.) ‘The act of escaping in vapours. Biblioth. 
Ae 

VA’/PORER, vi'-par-dr. 98, 166. n.s. A boaste ; a 
braggart. Gor. of the Tongue. 

VA‘/PORINGLY*, va’-par-ing-lé. ad, In a bully- 

ing or bragging manner. 


'| VA‘PORISH, va’-pir-ish. 166. a. Vaporous ; full of 


vapours, Sandys, Splenetick ;-peevish ; humor- 


a 

, va'-pir-ds. a. [veporeux, Fr.] Full 
of vapours or orkalaliciias Ae Shak. Winsy } 
flatuient.* Bacon. 


n. s. [ram- || VA/POROUSNESS*, va’-piir-ds-nés. n. s. State or 


quality of being vaporous. Hist. R. 8. iii. 
VA'PORY®*, va-pir-¢. a. Vaporous; abounding 
with vapours. Zhomson. Peevish; humorsome. 


On. 

VA/POUR 4, vi’-ptr, 314. n. s. [vapeur, Fr. ; vapor, 
Lat,] Any thing exhalable 5 any thing that am 
with the airs Chapman. Fume; steam. Dryden. 
Wind; flatulence. Bacon. Mental fume; vain 
imagination; fancy unreal. Hammond, ° the 
plural.] Diseases caused by flatulence, or by dis- 
eased nerves; hypochondriacal maladies; melan- 
choly; spleen. Addison. 

To VA/POUR, va'-par. v. — 
in a vapour or fume; to 4 off in evaporations. 

Donne. To emit fumes. Bacon. 'To bully; w 

| brag. Hudibras. 

To VA'POUR, vi'-pir. v. a. To effuse, or scatter 
in fumes or vapour. Donne. 

VA/POURED*, va’-pard. 2. Moist. Sackville. Splen- 
etick ; peevish. Green. 

VARE®, vare. n.s. [vara, Span.] A wand or staff 
of justice, Howell. 

VATUABLE §, va/-ré-f-bl. 405. a. [Fr.; rariabilis, 

=) Changeable; mutable; inconstant. Shak. 

VA‘/RIABLENESS, va‘-ré-4-bl-nés. n. s. Changea- 
bleness; mutability. James, i. Levity ; inconstan- 
cy. Richardson. 

VA'RIABLY, vi'-ré-d-bié. ad. Changeably ; muta- 
bly; inconstamly ; uncertainly. 

VARIANCE, va'-ré-dnse. n. s. [from rary.) Dis- 
cord ; disa ment; dissension. Matthew. 

To VA‘RIATE®, vi/-ré-dte. v. a. [variatus, Lat] 
To change ; to alter. Dean King. 

VARIA‘TION, va-ré-&/-shain. 2. s. [v@riatio, Lat.; 
variation, Fr.] Change; mutation ; difference from 
itself. Hauvward. Difference ; change from one to 
another. Graunt. Successive change. Shak. [in 
grammar.) Change of termination of nouns. Wats. 
Change in natural phenomena. FVoticn. Devia- 
tion. Fell.— Variation of the compass. Deviation 
of the magnetick e from an exact parallel 
with the meridian. 

The a in the first syllable of this word, from the 

engthening power of the succeeding vowels, continues 
long and slendor, as in various. ‘The same may be ob- 
scrved of variegation. Mr. Sheridan has given e in 
these two words the short sound of the Italian a, but 


vaporo, Lat.) To pass 





VAS VAU 
—nd, move, nor, ndt ;—tibe, thb, bill ;—éil —potnd j—thin, THis. 








contrary to the ana of English pronunciation.— | of refinement, with the a like aw ; but this, being tee 
See Principles, No. Ww. refined for the general ear, is now but seldom beard. 
VA‘RICOUS, vir'-é-kés. a. [rericosus, Lat.] Dis- H Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, Mr 
eased with dilatation. Sharpe. Smith, Mr. xt fers Buchanan, pronounce the a long 
To VA'RIEGATE $ vil-1d-4-gite — [vorie = and slender, as have done, but with the s as in case: 
. aye : Pack Paces ee Mr. Smith and W, Johnston give the a the same sound, 
tus, school Lat.) To diversify ; to stain with differ- || and the s the round of : ; and Mr. Elphinston sounds * 
ent colours. Woodward. || asif written vauz; but this, as Mr. Nares justly ob- 
All our orthoépists are uniform in placing the accent || serves, is nn affected pronunciatign. IF. 
on the first syllable of this word, sal all suund thea H VA'SSAL §, vas’-sAl. 88. n. s. [rassal, Pr. ; rassalio 
us in vary, except Mr. Elphinston, Mr. Perry, and.) Jral.; rassus, low Lat.] One who holds of a supe 
Buchanan, who give it the short sound, as in su riour lord. Swift. A subject; a dependant. 


That so great a master of English analogy as Mr. . : ; 2 
phins' th pha here overlook the lengthening power | Hooker. - . Aa one who acis by the will of 
of the vocal assemblage ie is not a little surprising — || , ‘other. Shak, A slave; a low wretch. Shak. 
See Principles, No. 196. W. | To VA'SSAL*, vas’-sdl. v.a. To subject ; to enslave ; 


ber reac token Soir , va/-ré-d-gh’-shin, ms. Diversity ¢ . Movt re Pape wp wie eer Parner 
of colours, Evelye ; : ’ » ns. |) pe br, 
Vv ABEETS) vaerl-td. n. € [varie Fr.; varietas,| rhea DB ones ee at will; servitude ; 
sal ange ; succession of one thing to another; |) .. oa Js oto agp ° ; 
ceratnare of one thing with another. Milton. | VAST §, pi bot ares Ir ry rastus, Lat.} Large; 
One thing of many by which rariety is made : in ieee i a ete lg } enormously 
this sense it has a plural. Raleigh. Difference ;| VAST. vast p ly re . 
dissimilitude. F. Aterbury. Variation; deviation ; | Si 4 Bos n.s. [vastum, Lat.] An empty waste 
i 7 ng mmo. Sfale. spe dueriegt VASTA/TION ; viis-ta’-shiin. n.s. [vastatio, Lat.] 
VARVOLOUS® ite «erin, Lat] Rey A Pe eats, Lan 
o ‘ A | gh Be" . . : » O. ’ 
VARIOUS §, va/-ré-ds, 314, a. [varivs, Lat.] Differ- || ,, eeercns ee ee word. 
ent; several; manifold. Milton. es une | 1 het — v3 er egree. 
certain ; unfixed ; unlike itself. Locke. Unlike each | ome erty 
other, Milton. Variegated ; diversified. Milton. iv; vl “hes, 1. . immensity ; enormous 
VA/RIOUSLY, vi/-ré-dis-lé. ad. In a various man- Vv IST'Y chat’ 2 ah L ; : 
ner. Bacon. ; v ». a. Large; enormously great. Shak. 


VA'RIX, vi'-riks, n.s. [Lat.; varice, Fr.) A dilata- | VAT, vat. 2. s. [rat, Dutch; yat, Sax.] A vessel in 
tion of the vein. Sharpe. is . | which liquors are kept in the immature state. Shak. 

VA/RLET §, vitr’ét. ns. [rarlet, old Fr.,now vulet.] | VA0T1CH sed ala et Aare [rates and cardo, 
A page or knights follower any servantor attend: | y ATHLINAT @. vbetiv sb ull. a. [oticinans, Lat. 
yh ‘ae. ee pens © nee q| Containing predictions, Warton. , ; 

VARLETRY, var-lctré. 1.5. Rabble ; crowd; | 72 VATECINATE 5, vistivat-niute, v.m. [vaticinon 
populace. Shakspeare. | sat.) ‘To prophesy 5 to practise prediction. Howell. 

VURNISH § varnish. n.8. [vernis, Fr.; vernix,|| VATICINA’TION®, vit-é-sb-nd/-shdu. ns. [old 
: : pestis Aer hy -}|  Fr.3 waticinatia, Lat.] Prediction ; prophecy. Zsent- 
Lat.] A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other || eg ? Dal canine 
la lacs Shakspesre. Covers! y AADEVIL, viy-d-vil. n. 2. [raudeville, Fr.) A 

1 VA‘RNISH, vae-nish. v. a. [vernisser, vernir, | nee Auinienwiline 
Fr.) To cover with something shining. Sidney. | y ‘ Sted 5 8 ives Bren. 


To cover; to conceal or decorate with somethi: AULT 4, vAwlt, or vawt. n.s. [voulte, Fr.; volta, 
oruamental. Milton. 'T'o palliate; to hide with, lial. ; voluta, low Lat.) A continued arch. Burnet. 


colour of rhetorick. Desham. A cellar. Shak. A cave; acavern. Sandys. A 


VA/RNISHER, var'-ulsh-dr. n.s. One whose trade | _ epository for the dead. Shakspeare. 
is to varnish. Boyle: A disguiser ; an adorier. | Kp Mr. Sheridan leaves out the 2 in this word, in the 


Pope. |, word as leap, ane tinge compounds ; = my 
VA‘RVELS, var'-vilz. n. ¢. [vervelies, Fr.) Silver)| S* St0ssly coceives me if this ? 1s ever suppressed, Ox: 
tir re | cept in the sense of a cellar for wine. &e. In this 1 
rings about the leg of a hawk, on which the own-|| am supported by all our orthoépists fiom whom the 
ers NBME Is engraved. See VERVELS. : 5 1 sounds of the letter can be gathered; and Mr. Scott 
To VARY §, va'-ré. v.a. [varior, Lat.; vurier, Fr.] || and Mr. Perry preserve the 2 in every word of this form. 
To change ; to make unlike itself. Muion. To i This, I think, is not agreeably to general usage with re- 


make of different kinds. Brown. ‘To diversify ; ‘| Speet to the exception [ hiave given; though I think it 

to variegate. Milton. a tal i Ried sep rig dec hg oc 7 of respec ae 

rae di ‘ ‘ i} pecially as theo Trench eouite, the Italian volte, anc 

gs big Plaine . She a per! Ripa tt ene net ge — es from oe a bgt is derived, 

mph Sgt peered nae Gach have a thom the /; nor.do I think the preservation 

te aoa Pe dor Rabsoige jb itself. || of itin ihe — in question woukl incur the least im- 
nom. =O im , » Locke. To suc-||  putation of pedantry. 4. 

= ae — er ‘ a page! hee to be at)! To VAULT, vawh. a. [router, Fr.] To arch ; to 

VARY vA fa yp 7 Change; checatiaa ‘Sa : rine toa vault. Shut. To cover with an arch. 

« Me Oe . akspea: ¥. 7 . 
To VAULT, vawh. von. [roltiger, Fr.; voli 


USCULARG, vfs/-kivlér, 88. a. [ol yeeiere, 
VA'SCULARS$, vas’-ku-lar, 88. a. ppt aore Lat.]||  Ital.] To leap; to jump. Shak. To play the tum- 
Consisting of vessels ; full of vessels, Arfudhnot. | bler, or posture-master. 7 
VASCUL for dala whs- tee 2. ty State or|/ VAULT, vawht. n.s. A leap ; a jump. 
quahty of being vascular. wes of Avutt, ' ; “Adie. 90. n. s. 5 
VASCULIFEROUS, vas-kt-lif-ar-ds. a. [vasculum || “42K TAGE, Sani Hie. 20. xn. 4. Archod coller 
and fero, Lat.) Such plants as have, besides the || vy A/ULTED, vawl-éd, a. Arched ; concave. Pope. 
common calyx, a peculiar vessel to contain the seed. || Vy 4/ULTER, vAwlt/-dr. 98. n.«. A leaper ; a jump- 
7 Quincy. er; atumbler, Becuemont and Fletcher. 
VASE, vaze. n.s. [rase, Fr.; vasa, Tat.) A vessel;|) VA’ULTY, vawl/-te.a. Arched; caneave. Shak. 
pete gee rather for show than use. Pope.'| To VAUNT§, vawnt. 216. v.a. [vanter, Fr.] To 
tis used for a solid piece of ornamental marble.|| — boast; to display with ostentation. Spenser. 
27” Mr. Sheridan has pronounced thie word so as to! Mr. Nares is the only orthotpist who gives the diph- 
rhyme with basr, case, &c. [have uniformly heard it|| thong in this word and avaunt the same sound as io 
pronounced with the s a sometimes, by people | aunt ere ee ee ae eee re 




















VEH 
(cP 559.—Fate, far, fall, 





the exa. 
class; ti 
epeukers, 
to, 214. 


t 


particularly on the stage, must 
Ww. 


le, would reduce these words to their proper 
then the whole army of lexicographera and 


submitted | VEYHEMENT 


VEN 


fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
| Lat.] Violent; forcible. Bacon. Ardent; eager; 


fervent. Shak J 
LY, vé’-hé-mént-lé. ad, Forcibly. 
Pathetically ; urgently. T'illotson. 





' 


To VAUNT, vawnt. v.n. To play the braggart; to}, VEHICLE $, vé/-hé-kl. 405, ns. [vehiculum, Lat] 


talk with ostentation ; to make vain show ; to 
Sha re. 

VAUNT, vawnt. n.s. Brag; boast; vain ostentation. 
Spenser. 

VAUNT, vawat. 214... [avant, Fr.] The first part. 
Shakspeare. Ob. J. a 

VAUNT-COURIER*, van-kédr-yére’. n. s. [arant- 


courier, Fr.) A precursor, See VANCOURIER. |, 


Shakspeare. 
VA‘UNTER, vawnt'-fir. n.s. [vanteur, Fr.] Boaster ; 


braggart ; 

VA'UNTFU 
Spenser. 

VA/UNTINGLY, vawov'-Ing-lé. ad. Boastfully ; os- 
tentatiously. Shakspeure. 

VA‘/UNTMORE, vawnv-mire. n. s. [avant mur, ae 
A false wall; a work raised before the main wall. 
Camden, 

VA‘VASOUR, vav/-’-sir. n.s. [vavasseur, Fr.] 
One who, himself holding of a superiour Jord, bas 
others holding under him, Camden. 

VA‘WARD, va’/-wird. 88. ms. [van and ward.] 

Fore part. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 

. VEAL, véle. n. s. [veel, old Fr.] A calf. Ray. The 
flesh of a calf killed for the table. Gir 

VECK®, vék, ns. (vecchia, Ital. vet 
old woman, Chaucer. Ob. T’. 

n. 8. 
, vectito, Lat.] 


VE'CTION, vék/-shan. 

VECTITA‘TION, vék-té-t4/-shin, 
The act of carrying, or being carried. Arbuth- 
not, 

VE'CTURE, vék’-tshire. 461. n.s. [vectura, Lat.] 
Carriage. Bacon, 

To VEER §, vére. v. n. [virer, Fr.] To turn about. 
Milton. 


L, vawnt’-fl. a. Boastful ; ostentatious. 


boast. | 


man given to vain ostentation. Spenser, | 


a. Lat.] An}! 


[vectio, |) 


That in which any thing is carried. Addison. That 

part of a medicine which serves to make the prin- 

cipal ingredient potable. Brown. That by means 
| of which any thing is conveyed. L’ Estrange. 

VEHICULAR?, vé-hik’-t-lir. a. [vehiculum, Lat.) 

' Belonging to a vehicle. Coles. 

| VEIL §, vale. 249. n.s. [velum, Lat.] A cover to 

conceal the face. Spenser. A cover; a disguise. 

‘ Addison, 

To VEIL, vale. v.a. To cover with a veil, or any 
thing which conceals the face. Milton. 'To cover; 
to invest. Milton. To hide ; to conceal. Pope. 

VEIN §, vane. 249. n. s, The veins are only a con- 
tinuation of the extreme capillary arteries reflected 
back again towards the heart, and uniting their 
channels as they approach it, till at fast they all 
form three large veins. Qui Hollow ; cavity. 

i/ton, Course of metal in the mine, Jod, xxvii. 
Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. Waller. 
Favourable moment ; time when any inclination is 
predominant. Wotton. Humour; temper. Shat. 
Continued disposition. Temple. Current; con- 


\ 


: 


' 
' 
i 
; 


| tinued production. Swift. Strain; quality. Old- 
ham. Streak; variegation: as, the veins of the 
marble, 
VE'INED, van’d. 359. 2 a. [veineux, Fr.] Full of 
| VE‘INY, va/-ne. veins. Streaked ; varie- 
| gated. Mortimer, 
VELI'FEROUS?®, vé-lif-r-ds. a. [velifer, from 


velum and fero, Lat. Carrying sails. Evelyn. 

VELITA’‘TION®, vél-é-ta'-shdn. x. s. [relitatio, Lat.] 
A skirmish ; a light contest; a dispute. Burton. 

VELLE‘ITY, vél-lé’-¢-t¢. n.s. [velleité, Fr. ; velleitas, 
Lat.] The school term used to signify the lowest 
de, of desire. Locke. 


To VEER, vére. v.a. To let out. B. Jonson. To || VE/LLET*, and VE‘/LLUTE*. See Vetver. 


turn; to change. Spenser. 


VEE‘RING®*, véér’-ing. ns. Act of turning or |, 


changing. Addison. 
VEGETABI'LITY, véd-jé-ta-bil-¢-t4. n.s. Vege- 


table nature ; the quality of growth without sensa- || VE/L 


tion. Brown. 
VE’GETABLE$, véd’-jé-14-bl. n. s. [vegetabilis 
school Lat.; vegetable, Fr.) Any thing that h 
rowth without sensation, as plants. Hill. 
VE’GETABLE, véd’-jé-ta-bl. a. Belonging to a 
lant. Prior. Having the nature of plants. Milton. 
VE/GETAL*, véd’-jé-1al. a. [vegetal, rr Having 
wer to cause growth. Burton. Ob. T. 
VE'GETAL*, véd/-jé-tal. n. s. A vegetable. B. 


Jonson, 


| To VE'LLICATE §, vél/-lé-kate. v. a. [vedlico, Lat.} 
To twitch ; to pluck ; to act by stimulation. Bacon. 
VELLICATION, vél-lé-ka'-shdn, . 8. [vellicatio, 
TK Twitching ; stimulation. Bacon. 
UM, vél'-ldm. n, s. at Fr.; vetudimon, 
low Lat.] The skin of a calf dressed for the writer; 
a fine kind of parchment. Wiseman. 


t 


| 


as || VELOCITY, vé-lds’--1¢. n. s. [velocité, Fr. 5 veleci- 


tas, Lat.] Speed ; swifiness; quick motion. Bent- 


ley. 
veltver §, vél/-vit. 99. n.s. [velous, velours, Fr. ; 
| — ltaJ.] Sik with a short fur or pile upon it. 
Locke, 
| VE‘LVET, vél-vit. a. Made of velvet. Shakspeare. 
Soft; delicate. Shakspeare. 


70 VE/GETATE, véd’-jé-thte. v.n. [vegeto, Lat.] || To VE'LVET, vél/-vit. v.n. To paint velvet 


To grow as plants; to shoot out; to grow w 
sensation, Ray. 
VEGETATION, véd-jé-t4/-shan. n.s. 
vege, Lat.] The power of 
of plants. Woodward. T 
without sensation. Jfooker. 
werner ty es star lr pe 512. a. : 
r.] Having the quality o wing without life 
Rekivh Having the shat tg hs: growth in 
lants. Wilkins. 
VE'GETATIVENESS, vad.jé-t4-tlv-nés. n. s. The | 
ality of prodacing growth. 
VEGE'TE, vé-jéte’. a. 
tive; sprightly. Bp. 


Fr. ; from 
roducing the growth 
e power of growth | 
fregetats 


’ 


. 


fregetne, Lat.] Vigorous; ac- 
uylor. 


VE'GETIVE, véd'-jé-tlv. a. { regeto, Lat.] Vegeta- 
ble; having the nature of plants, T'usser. Capa- 
ble of growth ; growing. Hakewill. 


VE‘GETIVE, véd/-jé-tiv. n.s. A vegetable. Sandys. 

VE/GETOUS*, véd’-jé-tas, a, [vegetus, Lat.] Live- 
ly; sprightly; vegete. B. Jonson. 

vE tr TENCE, vé'-hé-ménse. Qn. s. [vehementia, 

VE/HEMENCY, vé'-hé-mén-st. § Lat.) Violence ; | 
force. Milton. i 


t 


Hooker. 
VE‘HEMENT §, vé/-hé-méaot. a. [Fr. ; vehemens, |! 


ithout | VE 


Ardour; mental violence ; fervour. |! 


Peacham. 

LVETE’EN*®, vél-vé-tden’. 2. s. Jretatino, Ital. 
A kind of stuff, made in imitation of velvet. 
VE’LURE, vé-lire’. x. s. [velours, Fr.] Velvet. 
Shakspeare. 

E‘NAL, vé/-nal. 88. a, [Fr.; venalis, Lat.] Merce- 

nary ; prostitute. Pope. [from vein.] Contained in 

the veins : a technical term. Ray. 

VENA‘LITY, vé-nal’-6-té. n. s. [nenalité, Fr.) Mer- 
cenariness ; prostitution. 

VE'NARY®, vén'-a-ré. a. [venarium, low Lat.) Re- 
lating to hunting. 


| 


iV 


f 


\VENA'TICAL §*, vé-niv'4-kal. nen 
VENA‘/TICK $, vé-nat/-k. 509. § Used in bunting. 


Howell. 

_VENA’TION, vé-na/-shdn, n. s. [venatio, Lat.] The 
act or practice of bunting. Brown, 

To VEND $, vénd. », a. Tometre, Fr. ; vendo, Lat.) 
To sell; to offer to sale. Boyle. 








| is sold. Ayliffe. 
VE/NDER, vénd’-dr, 98. n. s. [vendexr, Fr.] A sel- 


| Jer. Graunt. 
[vendidiliz, Lat.} 
t. 


| VENDEE, vén-dd, n.s, One to whom any thing 


VE/'NDIBLE 6, vénd’-é-bl. 405. a. 
Saleable ; marketable. a 


VEN 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tb, 


VE/NDIBLE?*, vénd’-é-bl. n. s. Any thing offered to | 
sale. ee A. Wood. | 
VE/NDIBLENESS, vénd/-¢-bl-nés. n. s. The state 
of a4 saleable. Sherwood. 
VE'NDIBLY, vénd’-€-bié, ad. In a saleable manner. 
Sherwood. 
VENDITA‘TION, vénd-é-ta/-shin. n.s. [venditatio, 
Lat.] Boastful display. B. Jonson. | 
VENDI'TION, vén-dish’-dn. nr. s. [Fr. 5 venditio, | 
Lat.] Sale ; the act of selling. 
To VEN EER, vé-ndér’, v.a. [Among cabinet-ma- | 
kers.] To make a kind of marquetry or inlaid | 
work, whereby several thin slices of fine woods of | 
different sorts are fastened or glued on a ground 
of some common wood. Bailey. 
This word is, by cabinet-makers, pronounced fencer ; | 
ut here, as in similar cases, the scholar will lose no_ 
eredit by pronouncing the word as it is written, See, 
Boatswain. W. 
VE'/NEFICE §, vén’-é-fis, 142. n. s. [veneficim, Lat.] | 
The ho de ary of poisoning. | 
VENEFYCIAL, vén--f ish-Al, a. Acting by poison 5 
_ bewitching. Brown. | 
VENEFI'CIOUSLY, vén+-fish’-ds-lé. ad. By poi- | 
son or witchcrafl. Brown. | 
VE'NEMOUS, vén’-é-mias. a. [venin, Fr.] Poison- | 
ous. Commonly, though not better, venomous. | 
Acts, xxviii. | 
To VENE'NATE 4, vén’-é-ndte. v.a. [reneno, Lat.] | 
To poison ; to infect with poison. Hurvey. 
iy" In the first edition of this [Walker's] dictionary I) 
accented this word on the first syllable, contrary 40 the | 
example of Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, and Mr. Sheridan ; 
but, upon a revisal of the various analogies of | 
accentuation, was inclined to think this accentuation 
somewhat doubtful. The word reneno, from which | 
this is formed, has the penultimate long; and in verbs | 
of this termination, derived from the Latin, and pre-| 
serving the same number of syllables, we often preserve | 
the same accent, as in arietate, coacervate, denigrate, 
&e.; but this is so often neglected in favour of the an- 
tepenultimate accent, as in decorate, defatigate, dele-| 


| 
| 





gate, desolate, &c., that general usage seems evidently | 

caning to this side; and as in perpetrate and emigrate, ' 

frow perpeers and emigro, where the penultimate vow- 
el is doubtful, we always place the accent on the ante-| 
penultimate ; so, in this aod similar words, where cus- 
tom does not decide, | would always recommend a sim- 
ilar accentuation. See Principles, No. 503, (n.) W. | 

VENE/NATE®, vén’-2-nate, or vé-né/-ndte. part. a. | 
Infected with poison. Woodward, | 

VENENA/TION, vén-é-ni’-shan. x. s. Poison ;| 
venom. Brown. > 

VENE'NE, vé-néne’. 

VENE'NOSE, vén-é-ndse’. 427. 
omous. Ff , 

VENERABUVLITY*, vén-@r-d-bil’-€-té. n. s. State | 
or quality of being venerable. More. | 

VE'NERABLE §, vén’-€r-A-bl. 405, 555. a. [Fr. ;! 
renerahilis, Lat.] To be regarded with awe ; to be 
wreated with reverence. Hooker. 

VE/NERABLENESS*, vén’¢r-a-bl-nés. n.s. State 
or ore of being venerable. South. 

VE/NERABLY, vén’-é@r-a-blé, ad. In a manner that 
excites reverence. Addison. ; 

To VE/NERATE, vén’-ér-dte. v. a. [venerer, Fr.; 
veneror, Lat.] To reverence; to treat with ven- 
eration ; to regard with awe. Herhert. 

VENERA‘TION, vén-ér-&’-shan, n.s. [Fr.; venera- 
tio, Lat.] Reverend regard ; awful respect. Locke. 

VE'NERATOR, vén’-@r-d-tar. 521. n.s. Reverencer. 


Fp. Taylor. 
VENE/REAL, vé-né’-ré-al, a. | orga Lat.] Re-! 
lating to love, or rather lust, Shak. Consisting of | 
copper, called renus by chymists. Boyle. | 
VENE'REAN*, vé-né-ré-An. a. Venereal. Howell.’ 


Ob, T. ; 
VENE’REOUS, vé-né’-ré-ds. a. Libidinous ; lustful. 
Deriiam. 
we eile, vén’-ér-fis. a. Venereous. Burton.) 
VE'NERY §, van’-@r-d. 555. n. 8. [venerie, Fr.] The | 


of hunting. Spenser. [from Venus.] The 
pleasures of the bed. Grevw. 


{ 
a. [venenenx, Fr] | 
Poisonous ; ven- 


















| aiecebtetn # malignantly. 
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VENESE'CTION, vé-né-sék’-shéin. n. s. [vena and 


sectio, cer Blood-letting ; the act of opening a 

vein; pliehotomy. Wiseman, 

VE'/NEY, ve'-né. ” Qn.s. [renez, Fr.] A bout; a turn 

VE/NEW®, vé-ni. § at fencing, a thrust; a hit. 
Shakspeare. 

To VENGE4, vénje. v.a. [venger, Fr.] To avenge ; 
to punish. Bp. Fi her. 

VE/NGEABLE, vén’-ja-bl. a. Revengeful; mali- 
cious. Bp, Fisher. 

VE/NGEANCE 4, vén’-janse. 244. n.s. [Fr.] Punish- 
ment; penal retribution; avengement. Hooker. 
It is used in familiar language —~ To do with a ven- 
geance, is to do with vehemence. leigh. 

VE/NGEFUL, vénje’-fil. a. Vindictive ; revenge- 
ful ; retributive. Mitton. 

VE‘NGEMENT®, vénje’-mént. n. s. [old Fr.J 
Avengement ; penal retribution. Spenser. 

VE‘NGER®, vén'-jar. n.s. An avenger; one who 

punishes, Spenser. 

VE'NIABLE6$, vé/-né-d-bl, 2a. [veniel, Fr. ; from 

VE/NIAL$, vé/-né-4l. 88.§ — venia, Lat.] Pardon- 
able; susceptible of ; excusable. Shak. 
Permitted ; allowed. Mitton. 

VE/NIALNESS, vé'-né-dl-nés, n.s. State of being 
excusable. 

VE/NISON, vén’-zn, or vén’-¢-zn. n.s. [renaison 
Fr.] Game ; beast of chase ; the flesh of deer. Shak 

x A shameful corruption of this word, by entirely sink 
ng the i, has reduced it to two syllables, Mr. Sheri 
dan pronounces it in three; Dr. Kenrick gives it in 
three, but tells us it is usually heard in two. Mr. Scott 
gives it both ways; Mr. Perry only as it is contracted ; 
and Mr. Elphinston supposes the é in (his word as much 
lost as in business. 

It is highly probable this corruption is of long standing ; 
for, though Shakspeare, in 4s You Like Jt, says, 

“Come, shall we go and kill us venison 7” 
Yet Chapman pronounces this word in two syllables, 
* To our ven'son’s store 
« We added wine till we could wish no more.” 


‘| And Dryden after him, 


“ He for the feast prepar'd, 
“Tn equal portions with the ven'son shar'd.” 
To these instances we may add an excellent poet of our 
own time: 
“ Gorgonius sits abdominous and wan, 
® Like a fat squab upon a Chinese fan: 
“ He snuffs far off th’ anticipated joy : 
“ Turtle and ven'son all his thoughts employ.” 
Poetry will ever consider this word, like many others, 
either as.of two or three syllables; but solemn prose, 
such as the language of Scripture, will always give the 


word its due length. For, however we may be accus- 
tomed to hear ver'son in common conversation, what 
disgust would it not give us to hear this word in the 
pit, when Isaac says to his eon, 

“ Now therefore take, | pray thee, thy het geen thy quis- 
er, and thy bow, and go out to the fiel and take me 
some ven'son !” 

In short, my opinion is, that this word, in spite of the gen- 
eral corruption, ought always to be pronounced in three 
syllables by correct speakers, and that the contraction 
should be feft to the pocts. 

VE/NOM 6, vén/-fim. 166. n.s. [venin, Fr.] Poison. 
Shakspeare. 

To VENOM, vén’-im. v.a. To infect with venom ; 
to poison; toenvenom. P. Fletcher. 

VE/NOMOUS, vén'-tim-as. a. Poisonous. Shakspeare. 
Malignant; mischievous. Brown. 

VE/NOMOUSLY, vén'-dim-ds-lé. ad. Poisonously ; 

Shakspeare. 

VE’NOMOUSNESS, véu’-iim-ds-nés, n. s. Poison- 
ousness ; maliguity. 

VENT §, vént. 2. s. [fente, Fr.] A small aperture ; 
a hole ; a spiracle ; passage at which any — 13 
let out. Shak. Passage out of secrecy to publick 


notice. Wotton. The act of opening. Phillips. 
Emission ; passage. Addison. Discharge; means 


of discharge. Milton. (vente, Fr.; venditio, Lat.] 

Sale, Hinyward. [venta, Span.] An inn; a baiting 
ace. Shelton, 

» VENT, vent. r. a. [venter, Fr. 5 sventare, Ital.) To 

let out at a small aaa} ;to ive a vent or open- 


VEN VER 


(CF 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 
ing to, Spenser. To let out; to give way to. || VE‘/NTUROUSNESS, vén'-tshir-ds-nés; n. s. Bold 





Shak, To utter; to report. § ws. To emit;|| ness; willingness to hazard, Boyle. 

to pour out. Shak. To publish. Raleigh. To VE/NUE*, véw/-b. rn. x, — old Fr.;  victnium, 

sell ; to let go tqsale. Carew. Lat.] [In law.] A neighbouring place. Cowel A 
To VENT, vént.v. n. To snuff’: as, He venteth into || thrust ; @ hit. See VENEY. 

the air, S; , VE'NUS*, vév-niis. 1. s. [Lat.] One of the planets 
VENTAGE®*, vén'-tidje. 90. nos. A small hole. || Shakspeare. 

Shukspeare. Ob. T'. VE'NUS’ Basin. 
VENTAIL, véu/-tile. n.s. [ventaille, old Fr.] That || VE'NUS’ Comb, 

part of the helmet made to lift up; the breathing || VE’-NUS’ Hair. u.s. Plants. Stakeley- 

part of the helmet. Spenser. VE'NUS’ Looking-glass. 


VENTA'NNA, vén-tn'-nd. ns. [Span.) A wia- || VE/NUS’ Navel-wort. 
dow, Dryden. ( VENU'/ST®, vé-ndst’. a. [renuste, old Fr. 5 venustas, 
VENTER, vén'-tar. 98. n. s. [Lat.] Any cavityof || Lat.] Beautiful; amiable. Waterhouse. Ob. T. 
the body: chiefly applied to the head, breast, and || VERA’CIOUS, vé-ra/-shis. 357. a. [verar, Lat] 
abdomen, which are called by anatomists tle three Observant of truth. Barrow. 
venters. Womb; mother. Hale. VERA‘CITY, vé-ras'--t¢, n. s. [verax, Lat.) Mora 

VENTER®, vén’-tar. n.s. Oue who utters, reports, | truth 5 honesty of report. Tu strict propriety, veraci- 
or publishes. Barrote. | ty is applicable only to persons, and signifies not 

VEONTIDUCT, ven’-té-dakt. a. s. [ventus and duc- |) physical but moral truth, Bryant. Physical truth; 
(us, Lat.| A passage for the wind, Boyle. _ cousistency of report with fact ; less proper. Addison. 

To VEONTILATE §, véu'-té-lite. v.a. [rentilo, Lat.; |) VERA’NDA®*, ve-rin'-da. n.s. A word adopled 
ventiller, old Fr.J ‘To fan with wind, Harvey. To, from the East, where it means the covering of a 
winnow ; to fan. Cockeram, ‘To examine ; to dis- | house extended beyond the main pile of building, 
cuss, Ayliffe, | and forming, by a sloping roof, external passages ; 

VENTILATION, véa-té-ld’-shdn. ns, (rentilatio, || _a kind of open portico. 

L.at.] The act of fanning ; the state of being fanned. || VERB §, vérb. n.s, [verbe, Fr. ; verbum, Lat.] Ame 
Addison, Vent; utterance. Wotton. Refrigera- || of speech signifying existence, or some modifica- 
tion, Hurvey. Examination ; discussion, Abp. || tion thereof, as “action, passion. Clarke. A word. 
Suneroft. South. 

VENTILATOR, vén’-té-lh-tér. 521, 2.8. An instru- || VE/RBAL, -vérb/-dl. 88. a. [Fr.; verbalis, Lat.] 
ment contrived by Dr, Hale to supply close places |} Spoken, uot written. Oral; uttered by mouth. 
with fresh air. || Shak, Consisting in mere words. Milton. Ver- 

VENTOSITY®, véo-tbs’-6-t6. 2. 8. [ventosité, Fr. $I bose ; full of words. Shak. Minutely exact in 
ventosns, J,at.] Windiness. Bacon. ‘| words, Pope. Literal; having word answering 

VENTRAL*, vén’-tral, a. [from venter.] Belonging || to word. ps ao By A verbal noun is a noun defiv- 
to the belly. Chambers. ed from a verb, 

VENTRICLE, véu'-tré-kl 405. 2.8. [rentricule, || VERBA‘LITY, vér-bal’-é-t@. n. s, Mere words ; bare 
Py. 3 ventriculus, Lat.] The stomach. Hale. Any | _ literal expression: Brown. 
small cavity man animal body, particularly those || To VE/RBALIZE*®, vér’-bal-lze. v.c. To make a 
of the heart. Donne, (| verb; to turn into a verb. Jnstruct. for Orat. 

VENTRULOQUISM®, vén-tril’-d-kwizm. 2 | VE/RBALLY, vér'-bil-é. ad. In words; orally. 

VENTRULOQUY®, vén-tril’-d-kwé, 518.§- |) South. Word tor word. Druden. 

[ventriloque, Fr.3 ventriloguus, Lat.; rener and | VERBA' TIM, vér-bi’-tim. ad. (Lat.] Word for 
foqywr, Lat.) The act of speaking inwardly, so that || word. Shakspeare. 

the sound seems to issue from the belly ; the art of || To VE/RBERATE §, vér’-bér-ate, 94. v. a. [verbero, 
forming speech, by drawing the air into the lungs,)) Lat.) ‘To beat; to strike. Abp. Sancroft. 

_ so that the voice, preceeding out of the thorax, toa) VERBERA'TION,  vér-bér-A-shtin. on. s. (Fr) 
by-stander seems to come from some distance, or i Blows ; beating. Arbuthnot. 
in anv direction, Chambers, || VE'RBIAG E®, vér'-be-djeon. s. [Fr.] Verbosity ; 

VENTRILOQUIST, veén-tril’-Ié-kwist. 518. ms. i much empty writing or discourse. Johnson, 

One who speaks in such a manner as that the sound || VER BO'SE §, vér-bose’, 427. a. [rerbosus, uae Ex- 














_seems to issue from his belly. Cheunbers, ‘| uberant in words; prolix; tedious by multiplicity 
VEN TRY LOQUOUSS®, vén-tril’-6-kwas, a. Emitting |! of words, Autifie. 


sound as a ventriloquist. White. |\VERBO'SITY, vér-bés'-0-16. 2. s. [verbosité, Fr.) 
VIVNTURE)S, vén’-tslnire. 461. n. s, [avuature, Fr.] || Exuberance of words ; much empty talk. Shak. 
A hazard; an undertaking of chance and danger. | VE/RDANCY®, vér’-dan-sé. m. s. Greenness. Norris. 
South, Chance; hap. Bacon. The thing put to 1 VE‘RDANT, vér'-daat. u. [verdoiant, Fr. ; viridzms, 
hazard; astake, Shak—Al a venture. At haz-| Lat.) Green. Milton. 
ard; without much consideration ; without any || VE/R ERER, vér'-dlér-tir. 555. 2. 8. [verdier, Fr. ; 
thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. Spens. || viridarins, low Lat.] An officer in the forest. How- 
To VE/NTURE, ce v.n. To dare, Bucon.\\ — ell. 
To ran a hazard. Dryden—To venture wt. 7’ || VE/RDICT, vér'-dikt. a.s. [old Fr. ; versa dictum, 
renture on or upon. ‘lo engage in; or make at- f Lat.] The determination of the jury declared to 
tempis without any security of success, upon mere || the judge. Spenser. Declaration ; decision ; judge- 
hope. Bacon. | ment; opinion, Flooker. 
To VENTURE, véu'-ishire. vu. To expose to haze | VE/RDIGRIS, eae Cpe 112. n. s. The rust of 
ard, Shakspeare. ‘To put or send ow a venture.|; brass, whieh in time. beiag consumed and eaten 


Carew, To trust; to rely on. Addison. |) with tallow, turns into green. [vert de gris, Fr. 
VE/NTURER, vén’-tshdr-dr. 555. 2. ». One who), Bacon. 

ventures, Higgins. _ : || VE-RDITER, vér'-dé-tdr, n.s. Chalk made green. 
VE/NTURESOME, vén‘-tshir-sim, a. Bold ; dar- i Peacham, . 

ing. } VE/RDITURE ¢, vér’-dé-tire. n.s. The faintest and 

YNTURESOMELY, vén’-tshir-sdm-lé. ad. In a 


alest n. 
bold or «daring manner. } VERD RE §, vér'-jdire. 461, 376. n.s. [Fr.] Green ; 
VE‘NTURING®, vén'-tshir-ing, ns. The actof put- |) green colour. Milton. 
ling to hazard ; the act of ranning risk. JA. Hali- VE/RDUROUS, vér’.jd-ras, 314, a. Green; covered 
ar. : with green ; decked with un. Drayton. 
VE'N'TUROUS, vén’-tshir-ds. 314, a. Daring ; bold; |) VE/RECUND, Aeee kane 


a. [vere- 
fearless ; ready to run hazards. Bacon, |, VERECU'NDIOUS*, vér-¢-kin’-dé-ds. $a old 
VE/NTUROUSLY, vén!-tshar-ds-18, ad. Daringly ;);__ Fr. verecundus, Lat.] Modest; bashful. Wi 
fearlessly ; baldly. Bacon. | VERECUNDITYS®, vér-é-kan/-déad nis. [vere 
996 
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cundia, Lat.) Bashfulness; modesty ; blushing. |) Zo VERMILION, vér-mil’-yan. v. a. To dye red, 

_ Lemon. : Granville. 

VERGE, vérje. nis. [Fr. 5 virgu, Lat.] A rod, or || VE/RMIN §, vér-min. 140. n.s. [Fr.; vermis, Lat. 
something in form of a rod, carried as an emblem Any noxious animal: used commonly for sm 
of authority ; the mace of a dean. Swi/?. [vergo,|| creatures, Shak. It is used in contempt of human 
Lat.) ‘The brink; the edge; the utmost border. |! beings. Eudibras. 

Shak, [In law.] The compass about the king's || To VE/RMINATES$, vér’-mé-nite. v. n. To breed 
court, bounding the jurisdiction of the lord steward || vermin, Biblioth. Bibl. 

of the king’s household, aud of the coroner of the |; VERMINA‘TION, vér-mé-nd/-shin. n.s. Genera- 
king’s house, and which seeins to have been twelve | tion of vermin. Derham. 

miles round, A stick, or rod, whereby one is ad- | VE’RMINOUS, vér’-min-ds. 2. Tending to vermin ; 
mitted tenant, and, holding it in his hand, sweareth |, disposed to breed vermin. Harvey. 

fealty to the lord of the manor, Cowel. \ VERMI'PAROUS, vér-mip’-pa-ras. a. [vermis and 

To VERGE, vérje. v.n. [vergo, Lat.] ‘To tend ; to} rio, Lat.] Produeing worms. Brown. 
bend downwards. Holder. VERNA‘CULAR, vér-ndik’-d-ldr. @. [vernaculus, 

VE/RGER, vér’-jar. 98. n. s. [old Fr.] He that car-|| Lat. Native ; of one’s own country. ey. 
ties the mace before the dean. Farquhar. | VERNA’CULOUS?, vér-nik/-’-las: a. alata 

VERVDICAL, vé-rid’-é-kal. a. [veridicus, Lat.] ! Lat.) Vernacular. Sir 7'. Brown. Scoffing : a 
Ltrs truth. Dict. ' Latinism. 22. Jonson. Ob. T. 

VE'RIFIABLE*, vér’-&-f1--bi. a. That may be veri-|| VE/RNAL, vér’-nal. 88. a. [vernus, Lat.) Belonging 
fied ; that may be confirmed by incontestable evi- || to the spring. Milton. 














dence. Sonth. || VE/RNANT, vér'-ndnt. a. [vernans, Lat.) Flourish- 
VERIFICA’TION, vér-é-f-ka/-shin. xn. ». Confir-| ing as in the spring. Milfon, 

mation by argument or evidence. Bp. Tylor. | To VIVRNATES, vér'-nate. v. x. [verno, Lat.] To 
VERIFIER, vér’4-fl-ar. a. s. One who assures aj} be vernaut; te become young again. Cockeram. 


thing to be true. VERNILITY, vér-nil/-é-té. n. s. [rerna, Lat.] Ser- 
To VEYRIFY §, vér’-¢-f1. v, a. [verifier, Fr.] To jus-|| vile carriage ; the submissive, fawning behaviour 

tify against charge of falsehood; to confirm; to |, of aslave. Bailey. 

wove ue. Looker. || VERSARUI ATY, vér-si-bil/-4-td, tt 5. [versabil- 
VE/RILY, vér’-é-l¢, ad. tn truth; certainly. Siwk. || VE'RSABLENESS, vér’-sd-bl-nés. § is, Lat.) Apt- 

With great confidence. Bacon. || ness to be turned or wound any way. Dict. 
VERIST MILAR, vér-¢-sim’-é-lar. 88. 2 a. —— '| VE/RSABLE §*, vér’-sd-bl. a. [versalilis, Lat.] That 
VERISI MILOUS, vér-é-sim’-¢-las. is, Lat.]|! may be turned. Cockeram. 


Probable ; likely. Wuite, |) VE/RSAL, vér’-sal. 88. a. [a cant word for unirver- 
VERISIMI'LITUDE, Np hora a acamaas || __ sal] Total; whole. Hacibras, 
VERISIMILITY, vér-¢-sim-mil’-4-14. ™S | VERSATILE §, vér’-sa-til. 145. a. [versatilis, Lat.] 


[erisimilitudo, Lat.] Probability; likelihood ; re-|; That may be turned round. Harte. Changeable ; 

semblance of truth. Broirn, , variable. Glanville. Easily applied to a new 
VERITABLE, vér'4-ti-bl. 405. a. [veritable, Fr]: task. 

True ; agreeable to fact. Shalspeare. VE/RSATILENESS, Vis © aa s. The 
VE/RITABLY, vér-€-t&-blé. ad. In a true mamer. || VERSATULITY, vér-si-til’--t€. quality of 
VERITY, vér'-té. n. s. [verié, Fr.; veritas. Lav]|| being versatile. Dr. Warton. 

Truth ; consonance to the reality of things. Hooker,|| VERSE 4, verse. a. s. [rers, Fr. 5 versus, Lat.) A line 

A true assertion; a true tenet. Siduey. Moral | consisting of a certain succession of sounds, andl 

truth ; agreement of the words with the thoughts. number of svilables. Shak. [verset, Fr.] A section 
VERIUI E, vér’-jas. n. s. [verjus, Pr.] Acid liquor || or paragraph of a book, Burnet. Poetry ; lays ; 

STH from crab-apples. Dryden. metrical language. Donne. A piece of poeiry. 
VE/RMEIL*. See Vermit. P 


VERMICE'LLI, vér-mé-tshél’-¢. n. s. [Ital] A 
ot rolled and brokea in the form of worn. 
rwor,. 


ie This word is nes Italian, and may be pardoned 
in irregularity, because, like several other foreign words, 
being confined to a small circle, they are like so many 
excrescences on the surface of the language, which iis- 
_ without corrupting it-—See Principles, No. 338. 


ToV 2RSE, vérse. v. a. To tell in verse ; to relate 


tically. Shakspeare. 
To be VERSED, vérst. 359. v. n. [versor, Lat.] To 
be skilled in ; to be acquainted with. Brown. 
VE/RSEMAN, vérs‘-min. 88. n. s. A poet; a writer 
in verse, in ludicrous language. Prior. 
VE/RSER®, vér’-sir. n.s. A maker of verses; a 
mere versifier. J?. Jonson, 
VE/RSICLE, vér'-sé-kl. a, s. [versioulus, Lat] A 
little verse. Skellon. 
VE/RSICOLOUR?®, vér'-sé-kabkar. 
VE/RSICOLOURED®, vér'-sé-kél-drd. § 
[versicolor, Lat.) Having various colours ; change- 
able in colour. Burton. 

VERSIFICA’TION §, vér-sé-f6-kh’-shdn. n.s, [Fr.] 
The art or practice of making verses. Dryden. 
VE/RSIFICATOR, vér'-sb-fe-kA/-tar. n. s. [versif 
VE/RSIPFIER, vér’-sé-f lair, 183. cateur, Fr.; 

versifieator, Lat.] A versifier; a’ maker of verses 


VERMI'CULAR, vér-mik/--lar. 88. a. [vermiculus, 
Lat.) Acting like a worm; continued from one 
rt to another of the same body. Cheyne. 
VERMI/CULATE, vér-mik’-ti-late. ra. [ver- 
miculé, Fr. ; vermiculatus, Lat.] ‘To inlay ; to work 
in cheeker work, or pieces of divers colours. Bui- 


VERMICULA'T ION, vér-mik-i-la/-shan. n. s. Con- 
tnuation of motion from one part toauother. Hale, 

VE/RMICULE., vér'-mé-kale. n. s. [vermiculus, ver- 
mis, Lat} A little grub, or worm. Derham. 

VERMI'CULOUS, vér-intk’-)-las. a. [vermicndosus, 
Lat.] Full of grubs; resembling grubs, I re” 

VE RMIFORM, vér’-mé-fdrm. a. [vermiforme, Fr. ;!| To VE'RSIFY, vér'-sé-fi. 183, vr. a. “To relate in 
vermis and formo, Lat.] Having the shape of aj! verse; to represent in verse. Daniel. 
worm. VERSION, vér-shan. n.s. [Fr.; versio, Lat.] 

VE/RMIFUGE, vér-mé-fadje. n. s. [vermis and|| Change; transformation. Bacon. Change of di- 
fugo, Lat.) Any medicine that destroys or expels|| rection, Bucon. Translation. Dryden. The act 
wor 


with or without the spirit of poetry. Dryden. 
To VE/RSIPY, vér-sé-fl, vn. [rersgfer, Fr. ; ver- 
sifcor, Lat.] 'To make verses. Sidney. 





ms, of translating. 
VE/RMIL, vér’-mil. ns.  [vermeil,|| VERST*®, vérst. ns. lager About three quar- 
VERMILION, vér-mil/-yan. us.¢ vermillon, Fy.]|| ters of an English mile. Milton. [212 1-5 rods, 
VE/RMILY*, vér’-mé-lé: The cochiseal ;|| VERT, vért. n. s. [Fr.] Vert, in the laws of the for- 


a grub of a particular plant. Factitious or native || est, signifies every thing that grows, and bears a 
cinnabar ; sulphur mixed with mercury. Spenser.| green af, within the forest, that may cover and hide 
Any beautiful red colour, Spenser | adeer. Cowel. [In er The cole ar gree: 


VER VEX 


(Cr 559.—Fate, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 7 
VE'RTEBRAL, vér'-té-bral. 88. a. [vertebrae, Lat.) || To VE'SICATE §, vés’-sé-kite. 91. v. a. [vesica, 





Relating .o the joints of the spine. Ruy. Lat.] To blister. Wiseman, oy 
VERTEDRE, véy-té-bar. ns. [Fr.; vertebra, Lat.] || VESICA’TION, vés-é-ka’-shdin. ns, Blistering ; 
A joint of the back. Ray. separation of the cuticle, Wiseman. 


This word is perfectly anglicised, and therefore VESI'CATORY, ve-sik’-&-tar-¢, 512. See Domes- 
lee ia lave te ioe syllable proneuared according to|| TICK.] m. s. [vesicatorium, technical Lat.] A blis- 
English analogy, like centre, sceptre, mitre, &c.—See | __ terin medicine. Bullokar. 
Principles, No. 416. There is a common mistake io VE'SICLE, vés’-é-kl. 405. 2. s. [vesicula, Lat.] A 
the use of the Latin word from which this is derived, small cuticle, filled or inflated. Brown. 
which it may not be improper to rectify. Vertebra is |) VESPCULAR vée-sik’-b-lar. 88. a. [resicula, Lat.J 
not unfrequently used to signify the whole collection of | Hollow ; full of small interstices a as ? 5 
joints which form the back bone, while in reality it | VE! SPER Gs! 8 ia len coeeaal 
means only one of those joints: the plural is vertebra, | a SEE, N ‘-par. 9 .n.s. [Lat.) The evening 
and this ought to be used for the whole spine, if we de- || Star 5 the evening. Shakspeare. | : 
nominate it by a Latin word; but if we speak English, || VE‘SPERS, vés'-parz, n.s, [without the singular, 
it ought to be vertebres, and pronounced as if written|| from tesperus, Lat.] The evening service of the 
verteburs. W. Romish church. 

VERTEX, ver'-téks. n. s. [Lat] Zenith; the || VE'SPERTINE, vés’-pir-tlne. 149. a. [respertinus, 
point over head. Creech. The top of a hill; the Lat.] sgt gars or 7 the evening 5. per- 
top of any thing. Derham. taining to the evening. Sir 7", Herbert. 

VERTIC L§, vér-té-kal. 88. a, [Fr.] Placed in || VE'SSEL §, vés'-sil. 99, n.s. [vaisselle, Fr. 5 vas, 
the zenith. Thomson. Placed in a direction per- || Lat.) Any thing in which liquids, or other things, 

adieular to the horizon. Cheyne. are put. Burnet. The containing parts of an 

VERTICA'LITY, vér-te-kal’-é-t8. x. s, The state|| animal body. Arbuthnot. Any vehicle in which 
of being in the zenith. Brown. men or goods are carried on the water, [vuissemu, 

VE/RTICALLY, vér-té-kdl-é. ad. In the zenith.|| Fr. ; phaselus, Lat.] Raleigh, Any capacity ; any 
Brown. thing containing. Milton, Half a quarter of a 

VE/RTICALNESS®, vér’-té-kil-nés. n. s. The state | sheet of paper. Toerhops from the Latin fasciculus, 
of being vertical. Ash. or fasciola, quan vassiola.) [In theology.} One re- 

VERTICULLATE, vér-té-sil/-lte. a. [verticillum, || _lating to God’s household. danunond. 

Lat.] Verticillate plants are such as have their!) Zo VE'SSEL, vés‘-sil. v. a. To put into a vessel ; to 
flowers intermixed with small leaves growing in a|| barrel. Bacon. 

kind of whirls about the joints of a stalk, as penny- || VE/SSETS, vés’-sits. n.s. A kind of cloth commonly 
royal, hoarhound, &e. Quincy. made in Suffolk. Bailey. 

VERTICITY, vér-tis'-0-t8, a, s. [from rertex.] 1 VE/SSICNON, vés-sik’-nén. n. s. A windgall, or soft 
The power of turning ; circumvolution; rotation..| swelling on the inside and outside of a horse’s hoof. 


Brown. ct. 

VE/RTICLE®, vér’-td-k). n. s. [verticulun, Lat.] An'| VEST §, vést. n. s. [restis, Lat.] An outer garment. 
axis; a hinge. Waterhouse. Milton. 

VERTIGINOUS, vér-tld’-jin-ds, a. [rertiginosns, | To VEST, vést. v.a. To dress; to deck 5 to enrobe. 
Lat.] Turning round; rotatory. Bentley. Giddy. Dryden. ‘To dress in a long garment. Milton. 
Burton. | To make possessor of; to invest with. Locke. To 

VERTIGINOUSNESS*, vér-tld’-jln-ds-nés. 1. s. | = in succession. Clarendon. 

Ursteadiness. Bp. Taylor, VE’STAL, vés’-tAl. 1. s, [vestalis. Lat.] A virgin 

VERTIGO, vir-al-g6, vér-tt’-g6, or vér'-th-gd.|) consecrated to Vesta ; a pure virgin. speare. 
112, n. s. (Lat.] A giddiness; a sense of turning VE’STAL, vés’-tal. 88. a. Prestalis, Lat.] Denoting 
in the head. Quincy. _pure virginity. Shakspeare. 

Xy° This.word is exactly under the same predicament | VEYSTIBULE, vés'-té-bule. n. s, [vestibulton, Lat.J 
as serpigo and lentigo. If we pronounce it learnedly, |) The porch or first entrance of a house. Harris. 
we must place the accent in the first manner, 503; if To VE/STIGATE?*, ves’-té-gate. v.a. [restigo, Lat.] 
we pronounce it modishly, and wish to smack of the To trace: obsolete. We now say invesfigate. 
French or Italian, we must adopt the second ; but if we || VE/STIGE, vés’-tidje. n. s. [vestigimn, Lat.] Foot- 
follow the genuine English analogy, we must provounce | step; mark lefi beliind im passing. Harvey. 


it in the last manner.—Sece Principles, No. 1)2. Ih urges ; , : 
The authorities for the first pronunciation are, Mr. PL- | VESTMENT, vést/-mént. 2. 6. (vestimentum, Lat.) 


phinston, Mr. Sheridan, Bailey, and Eutick; for the |! ' Garment 5 part of dress. Hooker. — 
secoml, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, and W.; VESTRY, vés'-tré. n. s. [vestiaire, Fr.5 vestiarium, 
Johnston: and for the third, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Ash, Mr.'j Lat.) A room appendant to the church, in which 
Perry, Buchanan, Barclay, [Jones] and Penning. -This, | the sacerdotal garments and consecrated things are 
too, was —_* pronunciation, as we sce by Dr. Juhn- I reposited, 2 Kings, x. A enya assembly com 
con's quotation : eee monly convened in the vestry. Wirite. 
“ And that old vertigo in's head ! VE'STURE, vés’-tshire, 461. 2. s. [old Fr.; restara, 
“ Will never leave bim till he's dead.” i Tial.] Garment; robe. Fairfax. Dress; habit; 
in this word we «ce the tendency of the accent to ite trae), external form. Shakspeare. 4 
ceatre in its owt language. ertigo, with the accent VETCH 6. viisb. rn. @. {vicia, Lat] A plant with 


on the i,and that pronoanced long ag in tilde, hax so | “a: 4, 
Latin a sound, that we scarcely think we are speaking | a papilionaceous flower, producing a legume. 


English: this makes us the more read:ly give inte the || Dryden. 
a sound of i, as in Aiice. The sonud VE'TCHY, vitsh’-6, a Made of vetches ; abound- 
acorrect English ear is soon weary of, and settles at | ing in vetehes ; consisting of vetch or pease-straw, 
fast with the accent ou the first syllable, with the é | __ Spenser. 
sounded as in indigo, portico, &e. WW. || VE’TERAN, vév-dir-in. 88. 2s. [reteranns, Lat] 
VE/RVAIN, 208. ; dev n, 8, [verreine, Fr.;| An old soldier; a man long practised in any thing. 
VE/RVINE, 140. § °° “*"™" verbena, Lat.) Al] Hooker. 
ant. Drayton. VE’TERAN, vét'-tir-dn. a. Long practised in war; 
VE'RVAIN Mallow, n.s. A plant. Miller, long experienced, Buron. 
VE'RVELS, vér'-vilz. n. s. Foervele, Fr.} Labels || VETERINA’RIAN, vér-ér-¢-ni’-ré-An, n, 5, [reteri- 
tied to a hawk, Lovelace. || nearing, Lat.) One skilled ia the diseases of cattle. 
VE/RY §, vér’-d. a. [veray, or vrai, Fr] True; real.|) Brown, 
1 Sam. xxv. Having any qualities, commonly) VE"TERINARY®, vév-fr-é-ni-ré. a. Pertaining 
bad, im an eminent degree; complete; perfect;| to farriery, and to science in the diseases ot 
mere. Davies, To note things emphatically, or catile. 
eminently. Shak. Same, emphatically. Sprat. || VETU'ST*, vé-tdst’. a. [vetustus, Lat.] Old; an- 
VERY, vér'-d. ad. In a great degree; in an emi-| cient. Cockerwm. Ob, T. 
nent . Addison. | To VEX $4, véks. via. [vero, Lat.] To plague ; to 
gag 


























VIC VIC 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—dil;—pdiand ;—¢hin, ris. 
torment; to harass, Shak. To distarb; to dis- |} VICEA’DMIRAL 6, vise-fid’-mé-ril. n. s. [vice and 
quiet. Shak. 'To trouble with slight provocations, |) admiral.) ‘The second commander of a fleet. 

‘o stretch as by hooks. Dryden. || Knolles. A naval officer of the second rank. 

To VEX, véks. v.n. To fret; to be on tenters; to || VICEA‘/DMIRALTY, vise-fid’-mé-ral-té. n. s. The 
he uneasy. Chapman. | office of a viceadmiral. Carew. 

VEXA’TION, vék-sd/-shian. x. s. The act of trov- || VICE A'GENT, vise-d’-jént. n.s. One who acts in 
bling. Shak. The state of being troubled; uneasi-|' the place of another. Hooker. 
ness; sorrow, Shak, "The cause of trouble or un- |) VICECHA’NCELLOR, _ vise-tsbn’-sél-ldr. on. a. 
easiness. Shuk. An act of harassing by law. Ba-|| — [vicecancel/arius, Lat.) The second magisirate of 
con. A slight, teasing trouble. '. the universities. Fed. 

VEXA’TIOUS, vék-si’-shis. S14. a. Affictive ;| VI'CED, vist. 359. a. Vitious ; corrupt. Shakspeare. 
troublesome ; causing trouble. Sowh. Full of | VICEGE/RENCY, vise-jé/-rén-sé. n.s. The office 
trouble 5 full of uneasiness. Digiy. Teasing;|) of a vicegerent; lieutenancy; deputed power. 
slightly troublesome. | South. 

VEXA‘TIOUSLY, vék-si’-shits-l¢. ad, Trouble- || VICEGE’/RENT §, vise-jiy-rént. n. 8. [vicem gerens, 
somely ; uneasily. Burke. | Lat.] A lieutenant; one who is intrusted with the 

VEX A’TIOUSNESS, vék-si’-shis-nés. n.s. Trou-|) power of the superiour, by whom he is deputed 
blesomeness ; uneasiness. |__ Bacon. 

VE’XER, véks/-Gr. 98, r.s. One who vexes. Huloet. || VICEGE/RENT, vise-j/-rént. a. Having a dele 

VE/XINGLY®*, véks’-ing-lé. ad. So as to vex,! ated power ; acting by substitution, Milton. 

lague, or disturb. Tuller. | VUCENARY, vi'-sé-nar-é, a. [vicenurius, Lat.] Be- 

VI'AGE*. See Voyacr. || longing to twenty. Bailey. 

VI'AL$, vi/-fl. 88. n. s. [giad}.] A smal! bottle. VI'CEROY §, vise’-rdd. ns. {viceroi, Fr.] He who 
Shakspeare. || governs in place of the king with regal authority. 

To VVAL, vi-al. v. a. To enclose in a vial. Milton.!|  Shakspeare. 

VIVAND, vi'-dnd. 88. n. s. [viande, Fr.; vivanda, || VICERO'YALTY, vlse-réé/-al-té. n.s. Dignity of a 





























Ital.] Food; meat dressed, Shukspeare. viceroy. Addison. 
VIUARY®, vi'--ré._ a. [viarins, Lat.] Happening in || VECEROYSHIP*, vise’-réé-ship. n.s. Office of a 
ways or roads. Feltham, Ob. 7’. viceroy. Fuller. 


VIA' TIC UM, vi-iv-é-kim, 116. n.s. (Lat.] Pro-|| VCETY, vi'-sé-té. n. s. Nicety; exactness. B. 
vision for a sae Davies. The last rites used || Jonson. Ob. J. 
to prepare the passing soul for its departure. Kil- || VICINAGE, vis’-In-Idje. 90. n. s. [ricinia, Lat. ; 
ing beck. | voisinage, I'r.] Neighbourhood ; places adjoining. 
To VIBRATE 4, vi'-brite. 91. ». a. [ribro, Lat.] To || Sir 7 Herbert. 
brandish ; to move to and fro with quick motion. } VICI/NAL, vis’-¢-nil. 138. 2 a. [vicinus, Lat.] Near ; 
‘l'o make to quiver. Holder. VICINE, vis’-ine. neighbouring. Glan- 
To VVBRATE, vi-brate. v.n. To play up and||  rille. 
down, or to and fro, Boyle. ‘To quiver. Pope. XY For the propriety of placing the accent on the first 
VIBRA/TION, vi-bra/-shiéin. 138. .s. [vibro, go | syllable of vicinal, see Mepicina. WW. 
The act of moving, or state of being moved, with | VICVNITY, vé-sin’-’-t¢, or vi-sin’-0-té. 138. n. s. 
quick reciprocations, or returns ; the act of quiver- vicinus, Lat.] Nearness; state of being near. 
i Jule, Neighbourhood, Bentley. 
VICIOUS, vish’-ds. a. See Vitrous. Devoted to 


6 South. 

VIBRATIVE?®, vil’-bra-tiv. a. That vibrates. New- 
ton. vice. Milton, 

VIBRA‘TIUNCLE®, vi-brh’-té-dang-kl. 2. s. Dimin- || V/CIOUSLY®*, vish’-as-lé. ad. Corrupily ; sinfully. 
utive vibrations, Chambers. | Brown. 

VI'BRATORY®, vi'-bra-tdr-4, a, Vibrating ; caus- || V/CIOUSNESS*, vish’-ds-nés. n. s. Corruptness. 
ing to vibrate, Burke. || See Virrousness. 

2" For the sound of the 0, see Domestice ; and for | VICVSSITUDE$, vé-sis’-é-thde, or vi-sls’-¢-tide. 
the accent, see Principles, No. 512. W. | 138. n. s. [vicissitudo, Lat.] Regular change ; re- 

VICAR 6, vik/-dr. 88, 138. n. s. [vicarius, Lat.) The turn of the same things in the same succession. 
incumbent of an appropriated or impropriate ben- | Miiton. Revolution; change. Atterbury. 
efice. Shak. One who performs the functions of || VICISSITU/DINARY®*,  vé-sis-¢-td/-dé-na-ré. a. 
another ; a substitute. Ay/liffe. vicissitudo, Lat.] Regularly changing. Donne. 

VICARAGE, vik’-ir-idje. 90. n. s. The benefice of || VICONTIEL. a. bin law.] Vicontiel rents are cer- 


a vicar, Swift. '| tain farms, for which the sheriff pays a rent to the 
VICA/RIAL*, v-ka/-ré-4l. a. Belonging to a vicar. king, and makes what profit he can ofthem. Vi- 





| 
\ 








| 





Blackstone. [ricarius, Lat.] Vicarious. Blackiall.|, contiel writs are such writs as are triable in the 
VICA/RIATE?®, vi-ka’-ré-die. ns. Delegated of-|| county court, before the sheriff. Bailey. 
fice or power. Ld. North. VICTIM §, vik'-tim. 2. s. [victima, Lat.] A. sacri- 
VICA’/RIATE®, vi-ki’-ré-dte. a. Having a delegated || fice ; something slain for a sacrifice. . Some- 
wer as viear. Barrow. thing destroyed. Prior. 
VICA‘RIOUS, vi-ka’-ré-ds. 138. a. [vicarius, Lat.] || To VUCTIMATE*, vik:-té-mate. v. a. [victimo, Lat.) 
* Deputed ; delegated; acting in the place of an-|| To sacrifice; to offer in sacrifice. Bullokar. 
other. Hale. Ob. T. 
VICA/RIOUSLY*, vi-ka/-ré-ds-lé. od. In the place || V/CTOR §, vik’-tir. 166, n.s. [Lat.] Conqueror ; 
of another. Burke. vanquisher ; he that gains the advantage in any 
VI'CARSHIP, vik'-dr-ship. n.s. The office of a|! contest. Sidney. 
vicar. Barrow. | V/CTORESS*, vik’-tar-és. n.s. A female that 
VICE §, vise. n.s. [vitium, Lat.] The course of ac- || conquers. Spenser. 
tion opposite to virtue ; depravity of manners ; in- || VICTORIOUS, vik-td/-ré-ds. a. [victoriewx, Fr.] 
ordinate life. Milton. A fault; an offence. Milton.|| Conquering ; having obtained conquest ; superiour 
Faulty or noxious excess. Dryden. The fool of || in contest. Milton. Producing conquest, Pope. 
the old shows and moralities. Shak. [vijs, Dutch.] || Betokening conquest, Shakspeure. ' 

_ A kind of small iron press with screws, used by || VICTO/RIOUSLY, vik-td/-ré-ds-lé. ad. With con- 
workmen. Arluthnot. Gripe ; grasp. Shak. [vice, uest ; successfully ; triumphantly. Ha: : 
Lat.] It is used in composition for one, qui ricem || VI *TO/RIOUSNESS, vik- d/-rd-ds-nés. n.s, The 

gerit, who performs, in his stead, the office of a su- state or quality of being victorious. — 

periour, or who bas the second rank in command : || VI'CTORY, vik’-tar-é. .n, 8. [wictoria, Lat.} 
‘as, a viceroy, vicechancellor. : ; Conquest ; success in contest ; triuinpa. 

To VICE, vise. v. a. To draw by a kind of violence. || V/CTRESS, vik’-trés. [See Tutorxss.] : . * 
Shakspeare. , VUCTRICE®*, ee. 
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victrix, Lat.] A female that conquers. Shak- Lat.] Force ; stre Dan. x. Mental force ; in 
event ‘Ob. i tellezoual ability. ergy ; efficacy. Milton. 
VI'CTUALS$, vit'-tl. 405. n. s. [victuailles, Fr.; || VILD*, 2 yy $4 Pr vile.] Vile ; wicked. 
VI'CTUALS §, vil'-tlz. §  vitiovaglia, Nal.) Provis- | VI LED, ; r. 
ion of food ; stores for the support of life; meat; || VILE, vile. a. [ci/, Fr.; vilis, a? Base ;_mean ; 
sustenance. Shakspeare. worthless 5 ag i a . Morally 
Thi ion, like most others, has terminated in || .-/™DUrC 3 WIENCG: sean cely: . 
3 season ‘of A geri word; for no solemnity will | Vi = iy, vile'-I¢, ad. Basely ; meanly; shamefully 
rere sahil etaery ae ccaaaary oe the aa Pian ] VI'LENESS, vile’-nés. 2. s. Baseness; mea 


1 npess 5 
that, in some of his manuscript remarks which I have || qespicableness. Drayton. Moral or intellectual 
seen, he spells the word vittles. This compliance with || — baseness. Prior. 

















d, } ver, is full of mischief to Jan e,and | VILIFICA‘TION®, vil-- ad ns. [vill 
ret rine Seorrce 08 Pee | et te ert (ots 
ples, No. 350. W. VILIBER, vil’-é-fl-dr. n. s. One that vilifies. 





To VI'CTUAL, vit’-U. v. a. To store with provision || 7'’o VI'LIFY, vil’-¢-fi. 183. v. a. To debase ; to de- 

for food. Shakspeare. grade; to make vile. Milton. ‘To defame ; to make 
VI'CTUALLER, vit'-tl-Gr. 2. s. One who provides || contemptible. Drayton. 

victuals. Hayward. One who keeps a house of |) To VIVLIPEND*, vil'-¢-pénd. v.a. [vilipendo, Lat. ; 

entertainment. || wilipender, Fr.] To have in no esteem ; to treat 

VIDE LICET, vé-dél'-t-sét. ad. [Lat.] To wit; || with slight or contempt, Bp. Andrews, 

that is. This word is generally written viz. Vl LITY®, vil’-é-té, n.s. [vilitas, Lat.] Baseness ; 
27° This is a long-winded word for a short explanation, || _ vileness. Kennet. ; 

and its contraction, viz., a frightful anomaly, which |) VILL, vil. n.s. (ville, Fr. ; villa, Lat.) A = 3a 

ought never to be pronounced as it is written : || small collection of houses. Hale. Little 

the adverb namely ought to be used instead of both; |; VJ/LLA, vil’-la. 92. n.s. [Lat.] A country seat. Addis. 

and, where it is not, ought, in reading, ulways to be sub- | VILLAGE 4, vil’-lidje. oe n. s. [Fr.J A small col- 

stituted for them. WV. _ || Jeetion of houses in the country, Jess than.a town. 
VI‘DUAL §°, vid’-d-al. a. — Lat.) Belonging Shakspeure. 

to the state ef a widow. Parth, Sacra. VILLAGER, vil'-lid-jar, 98. n.s. An inhabitant of 
VIDUITY, vé-di’-é-té. n, s. Widowhood. Bp. Hail. the village. Shakspeare 
To VIE 4, vi. 276. v.a. [wagen, Germ.] To stake ; VILLAGER 

to wager; to expose to hazard; to show or prac- |) Shakspware. 








Y, vil'-lid-jar-2. ns. District of villages. 


tise in competition. The word is borrowed from an || VI/LLAIN §, vil’-lin. 208. n. s. [villanns, low Lat. ; 
old term at cards. Shakspeare. _ || villain, old Fr.] One who held by a base tenure ; 
To VIE, vi. v.n. To contest; to contend ; to arive | a servant. Davics. A wicked wretch. Sidney. 
for superiority. Addison. VI'LLAINOUS*. See ViLLanous. 
To VIEW $, va. 286. v. a. [vex, Fr.] To survey ; to | VILLAINY®*. See Vitnany. 
look on by way of examination. Jos. vii. ‘Io see 5 || Vi) LLANAGE, vil’-lin-adje. 90. n. s. [from villain.} 
to = gh by the eye. Milton. i The state of a villain; base servitude, Spenser. 
VIEW, vi. n. s. Prospect. Shak, Sight; power) Baseness; infamy. Dryden. 
of beholding. Dryden. Intellectual sight ; meutal || To VILLANIZE, viv Yan-ize. v.a. To debase ; to 
ken. Milton. Act of seeing. Denham. Sight; eye. degrade ; to defame. Dryden. 
Locke, Survey ; examination by the eye. Dryden. | V/LLANIZER®, vil'-lan-l-zir. n.s. One who de- 
Jntejlectual survey. Locke. Space that may be), ades, debases, or defames. 
taken in by the eye ; reach of sight. Dryden. Ap- \ VIVLLANOUS, vil'-ldu-ds. a, Base; vile; wicked. 
pearance ; show. Waller. Display ; exhibition to || Shakspeare, Sorry : in a familiar sense. 
the sight or mind. Locke. Prospect of interest. | VI/LLANOUSLY, vil-ldn-fs-lé. ad. Wickedly ; 
Locke. Intention; design. Atterbury. basely. Knolles. 
VIE/WER, vi'-dir. n.s. One who views. Js, xlvii. | VI/LLANOUSNESS, vil’-lin-ds-nés, 2. s. Baseness ; 
VIE‘WLESS, vi/-lés. a. Unseen; not discernible || wickedness. 
by the sight. Shukspeare. | VI'LLANY, vil-lan-. x. s. [villanie, old Fr.) Wick- 
VIEWLY?, viv’-lé. a, Sightly ; striking to the view. |; edness; baseness; depravity ; gross atrociousness. 
VIGESIJMA‘TION, vi-jés-¢-m’’/-shan. n. s. [vigesi- || Shak. A wicked action; # crime: in this sense 
mus, Y.at.) The act of putting to death every || has a plural. Soh. 
twentieth man. Bailey. VILLA’TICK, vil-lat-tik. 509. a. [rillaticus, Lat] 
VIGIL, vid'-jll. [See Drama] n.s. [vizilis, Lat.) | Belonging to villages. Milton. 
Waich; devotions performed in the customary || V7 LLS, vil/-li. ns. [Lat.} In anatomy, are the 
hours of rest. Milton. A fast kept before a holyday. || same as fibres; and, in botany, small hairs like the 
Shak. Service used on the night before a holyday. || grain of plush or shag, with which, as a kind of ex- 
Stilling fleet. Watch ; forbearance of sleep. Waller.'|  crescence, some tyees abound. Quincy. 
VI'GILANCE, vid jil-anse. ¢ 88, n. &. f "r.3 vigi- i VI'LLOUS, vil/-Ifis. 314. a. [villosus, Lat.] Shaggy; 
VI'GILANCY, vid'-jil-n-sé. lantia, Lat.] For-|, rough; furry. Arbuthnot. 
bearance of sleep. Broome. Watehfulness ; cir- IVY MINAL*, vim’-é-n4l. a. [Fr.; viminalis, Lat.]J 
cumspection; incessant care. Shak. Guard;|| Applied to trees producing twigs fit to bind with. 
watch. Milton. | Cockeram. 


VIGILANT §, vid'jil-Ant. 88. a. [vigiluns, Lat.] 1 VIMINEOUS, vé-min’-@-ds, or vi-min’-é-fs. 138. @ 








Watchful; circumspect; diligent; —_ attentive. | 


| feimnenat Lat.] Made of twigs. Prior. 
Hooker, || VINA/CEOUS*, vé-nd’-shis. a. [vinaceus, Lat.] Ot 
VI'GILANTLY, vid’-jli-dnt-lé. ad. Watcbfully ; at- || or belonging to wine and grapes. Wute. 


tentively; cireumspectly. Hayward. | VUNCIBLE.S, vin'-sé-bl. 405, a. [riaco, Lat.) Con- 

VIGNE'TTE*, vin'-yét. n. s. [Fr.] A picture of || querable; superable. Hayward, 

~ leaves and flowers ; a kind of flourish of leaves and | VIENCIBLENESS, vin'-sé-bl-nds. n.s. Liableness 
flowers. Cotgrave [and Webster] write rignet’. || __ to be overcome. Diet. 

VI'GOROUS, vig’-dr-ds. 314. a. [rizerowx, old Fr. ; || VUNCTURE, vink’-tshire. ns. [rincture, Lat.) A 
vigoureux, mod.] Forcible ; not weakened; full of); binding. Bailey. 


strength and life. Waller. _ VINDE'MIAL, vin-<dé/-mé-al. 88. ¢. Belonging to 4 
VIGOROUSLY, vig’-tr-is-1é. ad. With force; for- |) _ vintage. 

eibly 5 without weakness. Dryden. | To VINDEMIATE §, vin-dé-mé-ate. vr, n. [vinde 
VI'GOROUSNESS, vig’-fir-dis-nés. on. s. Force; |! min. Lat.) To gather the vintage. Evelyn. 


strength. Bp, Tayler. “VINDEMIA TION, vin-dé-meé-A'-shin, as. Gray 
VI'GOURS, Vig’ tir 314. ns, {rigour, old Fei; niger. |! va arape 


gauhering., Burley, 
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To VINDICATE 4, vin'-dé-kate. YL. v.a. [vindico, || To VVOLENCE®, vi'-b-lénse. v. a. To assault ; to 
Lat.] To justify; to support; to maintain, Watts. |; injure. B. Jonson. ‘To bring by violence. Feltham 
To revenge ; to avenge. Bacon. ‘To assert ; to | Vl LENT, vi'-0-lént, 287. a. [violentus, Lat.] For 
claim with efficacy. Dryden. ‘To clear; to protect |, cible; acting with strength. Milton. Produced or 
from censure. Hammond. | contamued by foree. Burnet. Not natural, but 

VINDICA’TION, vin-dé-ka’-shiin. n.s, [Fr] De-|) “brought by force. Milton. Assailant ; acting by 


fence ; assertion ; justification, Broome. | force. Milton. Unseasonably vehement, Hooker 
VINDICATIVE, vin'-dé-ka-tiv. 512. a. [vindicatif, || Extorted; not voluntary. Milton. 

ah ape, agg iven to revenge. Bacon. VVOLENT, vi-6-lénmt. n.s. An assailant. Decay 
VEINDICATOR, vin'-dé-ka-tir. 521. n.s. One who || of Christian Piety. 


vindicates ; an assertor. Dryden. | To VVOLENT*®, vi'-d-lént. r. nr. To become vio- 

VINDICATORY. vin'-dé-ka-tdr-4. 512. a. Punitory;| lent: to act with violence. Shakspeare. Ob, T' 
performing, the office of vengeance. Bramhail. De- || To VYOLENT*, vi'-6-Iént. v.a ‘To urge with vio- 
fensory : justificatory. | dence. Fuller. Ob. 7’. 

VINDICTIVE, vin-dik’-tiv. @. [vindicta, Lat.] Giv- || VVOLENTLY, vi-6-lént-lé. ad. With force; forci- 
en to rovenee revengefal. Dryden. bly vehemently. Shakspeare. 

VINDI'CTI LY*, n-«ik’-tiv-lé. ud. Revengeful- || VVOLET, vw -b-lét. 170, 287. n. 8. [violetle Fr.; viola, 
ly. Jolson, | Lat] A flower, Miller. 

VINDI'CTIVENESS*, vin-dik’-tiv-nés. n.s. A re- \ VIOLIN, vi--lin’. 528. n.s. (violon, Fr., from viol.] 
vengeful temper. Bailey. | _A fiddle ; a stringed instrument of musick. Sandys. 

VINE4, vine. n.s. [vinea, Lat.] The plant that bears || VVOLINIST®, vi-6-lin-ist, or vi-d-lin’-ist. mn. s.° A 
the Frepe. Miller. ayer on the violin, Aubrey. 

VI/NED*, vind, or vi-néd. a. Having leaves like IV ‘OLIST, vi-d-list. nv. s. A player on the viol. 


those of the vine. Wotton. VIOLONCE’LLO, vé-6-lbn-tshél'-4. 388. on. 8. 
VINEFRETTER, vine/-frét-tdr. n. s. [from rine || [Ttal.) A kind of bass violin. : 

and hays A worm that eats vine leaves. | VIPER 6, vi'-pir. 98. 2. s. [vipera, Lat.] A serpent 
VINEGAR, vin’-né-gar. 88. n. s. [vinaigre, Fr.] |; of that species which brings its young alive, of 


Wine grown sour; eager wine. Bacon. Any thi which many are poisonous. Acls, xxviii. Any 
really or metaphorically sour. Shakspeare = thin sackiavees Glabiears 
VENER®, Rakage nt An orderer or trimmer of bie rea v-pair-ine. 149, a. [viperinus, Lat.] 
vines. ‘oet. de Selonging to a viper. 
wanes ene = paral re n. s. fpinseand, VIPEKOUS, bed srs 314. = [vipereus, Lat.) 
ax.] A anted with vines, Shaksperre. | aving the ities of a viper. Shakspeare. 
VINNEWED. vin’-nide. a. [pyntsean, Sax.) VIPER’S Picton, ns. A oe Miller. 
Mouldy ; musty. Newton. VIPER’S Grass. n.s. A plant. Evelyn. 
VUNNE sfeoekit gg He vin/-ndde-nés. ns. State of Depron nhadeh harp vig” ag a. Of or belonging 
being vinnewed. Barret. to impudent women. Milton. 
VINNY, vin‘-né. a, [rine, Sax.] Mouldy, VIRA'GO, vé-ri’-gd, or vi-ra'-gd. 138. [See Lum- 
VINOLENCY*, vin’-nd-lén-se. n.s. (vinolentia, Lat] BAGO.) n. s. [Lat.] A female warriour; a woman 
Drunkenness. Cockeram. | with the qualities of a man. Peacham, It is com- 
bit sey le Nas a. [vinolentus, Lat.] | ig used in detestation for an impudent, turbu- 
iven to wine, Chaucer. ent woman. 
VINO'SITY®, vé-nds’-¢-t4. n. s, [vinosus, Lat.] State pVEREN, vire, n. es. [vire, Fr.] An arrow. Gower. 


or quality of being vinous. Scott. { b. T. 
VI/NOUS, vi -nds. 314. a. [vinene, Fr.] Having the | VIVRELAY, vir'@-la. n. s. [virelay, virelai, Fr.] A 


ualities of wine ; consisting of wine. Boyle. | sort of little ancient French poem, that consisted 

VINTAGE §, vin’-tidje. 90. n.s. [vendange, old Fr.;}| only of two rhymes, and short verses, with stops. 
vindemia, Lat.) The —_ of the vine for the || Spenser. 

year ; the time in which grapes are gathered. Ba- |) VIURENT, vi'-rént. a. [virens, Lat.] Green ; not 





con. faded, Brown. 

VIUNTAGER, vin’-t4-jar. n.s. Ove who gathers the |, VIURGATE?®, vér’-gite. 2. s. [virgata,low Lat.] A 
vintage. Ainsworth. | yardland. bWarton. 

VINTNER, vint'-nar. 98. nm. . [vinetier, old Fr.] || VIRGE, vérje. 108. n. s. [better verge, from verge, 


One who sells wine, Howell. ' Fr.) A wand. See VerGr. B. Jonsm:. 
VUNTRY, vin’-tre. 2. s. The place where wine is || VIRGER*. See Vencen. 

sold. Ainsworth, | VIRGIN §, vér’-jin. 108. 2. s. [rierge, Fr.; virgo, 
VIUNY*, vi'-né. a. Belonging to vines ; producing |) Lat.] A maid; a woman unacquainted with men, 


pes. Prompt. Parv. Abounding in vines. P.|}, Shak. A woman not a mother, Milton. Any 
" . | thing untouched or unmingled; any thing pure : as, 
VIOL, vl’-al. 166. m. s. [violle, Fr.; viola, Ital] A, virgin-honey. Boyle. The signof the zodiack in 
stringed instrument of musick. Bacon. which the sun is in August. Ailton. 
VIVOLABLE, vi'-6-la-bl. 405, a. [violabilis, Lat] } {7 See the delicate sound of the first iin this word 
Such as may be violated or hurt. | Hlustrated, Principles, No. Wi, We 
VIOLA‘CEOUS, vi-d-la’-shis. 2. (viola, Lat.] Re- || VIRGIN, vér’-jin. 257. a. Befitting a virgin; suita- 


sembling violets. | _ ble to a virgin; maidenly. Shakspeare. oF 
To. VIOLATES, vi'-d-lte, 91. roa. [riola, Lat.J} To VIRGIN, vir'jin. vr. a. ‘To plev the virgin. 

‘T’o injure; to hurt. Milton. To infringe ; to brea I Shakspearr. ; 

any thin venerable, Shek. To injure by irreve- VIRGINAL, vér’-jin-Al. 85. a. Maiden; maidenly ; 

rence. Milton. ‘To ravish; to deflower, Prior. raining to a virgin, Spenser. 


VIOLATION, vi-d-l/-shan. 170. n. s. [violatio. || VIRGINAL, vér’-jin-dl. 2. s. [more usually virgin 
Lat.] Infringement or injury of something sacred } als.) A musical instrument so called, because com 
or venerable. Hooker. pe; the act of detlow-!' monly used by young ladies. Bacon. ; 
ering. Shakspeare. To VURGINAL, vir'-jin-dl. v. m. To pat; to strike 

VVOLATOR, vi'-la-tdr, 521. n.s. [Lat.] One who |. fis on the virginal : a cant word, Shak. : 
injures or infringes something sacred. South. A} VIRGVNITY, vérjin'--1¢. a. s. [pirgtnitas, Lat.] 
ravisher, Shakspeare. _ Maidenhead ; unacquaintance with man. 

VIOLENCE 4, vi'--lénse. 170. 2. s. [violentia, Lat] |! — Taylor. eed eA 
Force ; strength applied (o any Boece Shak. An\| VIRGO*, vér'-gd. n.s. [Lat.] The sixth sign in 
attack; an assault; a murder. - Outrage ; the zodiack ; the Virgin: which see. Moxon. 
unjust force. Milton. Eagerness ; vehemence.}; VIRVDITY®*, vi-rid’-#+té. n. s. [wiriditas, Lat.] 

rah. Injury; infiingement. Burnet. Forcible Greenness, Evei 


defloration. VFRILE$, wWerD. M0. a. vir, Lat.] Belonging 
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to man; not puerile ; not feminine. Feltham. Pro- 
creative. R 
VIRULITY, 
rilité, Fr.; virilitas. Lat.) Mauhood ; character of | 
man. Rambler. Power of protreation. Brown. 
VIRMI'LION, vér-mil’-yain. n.s. [properly vermi-| 
lion.] A red colour. Roscommon. 
VIRTU"*, vér-106/. n.s. [Ilal.] A love of the fine | 
arts; a taste for curiosities. Lord Chesterfield. | 
VIRTUAL, vér’-tshi-al. 88. a. phoma Fr.) Having 
the efficacy without the sensible or material part. 


Baron. 
VIRTUA‘LITY, vér-tshd-dl’-e+té, n.s Efficacy. 


B, own. 

VIRTUALLY, vér’-tshd-al-. ad. In effect, though 
not materially. Hammond, 

To VYRTUATE, vér’-tshi-Ate, v. a. To make ef- 
ficacious. Harvey. Ob. J. 

VIRTUES, vér-ishd. 108, 461. n. s. rags Lat] 
Moral goodness ; opposed to vice. Shak. A par- 
ticular moral excellence. Shak. Medicinal quali- 
ty. Bacon. Medicinal efficacy. Addison. _ Effica- 
cy ; power. Souwh. Acting power. St. Mark, v. 

cret agency ; efficacy, without visible or materi- 
al action. Davies. Bravery; valour. Shak. Ex- 
cellence ; that which gives excellence. B. Jonson. 
One of the orders of the celestial hierarchy. Mil- 
ton. 

XP Dr. Hill published in a pamphlet a petition from the 
letters Jand U to David Garrick, Esq., both complain- 
ing of terrible grievances imposed upon them by that 
great actor, who frequently banished them from their 

roper stations; as in the word virtue, which they said | 
convérted into vurtue ; and in the word ungrateful | 
he displaced the u, and made it ingrateful, to the great | 
prejudice of the said letters. To this complaint Gar- | 
rick replied in the following epigram: 
“If it is, as you say, that I've injur’d a letter, 
“Tl change my note soon, and I hope for the better. 
“ May the right use of letters, as weil as of meo, 
“ Hereafter be fix'd by the tongue and the pen. 
“ Most devoutly I wish they may both have their due, 
“ And that J may be never mistaken for U.” 
Murphy's Life of Garrick. WwW. 

VIYRTUELESS, vér’-tshd-lés. a. Wanting virtue ; 
deprived of virtue. Not having efficacy ; without 
oO cha ge Raleigh. 

VIRTU 
skilled in antique or natural curidsities ; a man stu- 


dious of painting, statuary, or architecture. Glan- || VISIONARY, vizh’-dn-A-ré. a. 


ville. 
VIRTUO'SOSHIP*, vér-146-d/-sd-ship. a. s. The 
rsuits of a virtuoso; the character of a virtuoso. 


». Hurd. 

VIRTUOUS, vér’-tshii-ds. 463. a. [from virtue.] 
Morally good: applied to persons and practices. 
Shak. [Applied to women.) Chaste, Shak. Done 
in consequence of moral goodness. Law. Etffica- 
cious ; powerful, Milton. Having wonderful or 
eminent properties. Spenser. Having medicinal 
qualities. Bacon. | 

VIRTUOUSLY, vér'-tshi-is-lé, ad. In a virtuous 


manner ; according to the rules of virtue. Hooker. 


or character of being virtuous. Spenser. 
VIRULENCE, vir’-t-lénse, 2 110. ». s. Mental poi- 
VYRULENCY, vir'-b-lén-sé. § son; malignity; ac- 


icaul, 
vi-ril’-é-té, or vé-ril’-é-té. 138. n,s. [vi- || To 


\| VISTBL 


VISCERAL §*, vis’-sé-ral. a. [viscera, Lat.] Feel- 
ing; tender, Bp. Reynolds. 

‘TSCERATE, vis’-sé-rate. v. a. [viscera, Lat.] 

To embowel ; to exenterate. 


|| VISCID, vis‘-sid. a, [viscidus, Lat.] Glutinous ; te- 


nacious, 

VISCIDITY, vé-sid’-¢-1é. 138. n. s. Glutinousness ; 
tenacity; ropiness. Arladhnot. Glutinous concre- 
tion. Floyer. 

VISCOSITY, vis-kds’2-18. n. s. [viscosité, Fr.] Gho- 
tinousness ; tenacity. Arbuthnot. A glutinous sub- 
stance, Brown. 

VISCOUNT §, vi'-kddnt. 458. n. s. [vicecomes, Lat.] 
Viscount signifies as much as sheriff. Viscount also 
signifies a degree of nobility next to an earl. Cowel. 

VISCOU'NTESS, vi'-kédnt-és. 7. s. [from viscount.] 
The lady of a viscount ; a peeress of the fourth or- 
der. B. Jonson 


VISCOUNTSHIP*, vi/-kddnt-ship. 2 n. s. The qual- 
VISCOUNT Y®, vi-kddn-té. ity and of- 
fice of a viscount. Lord Williams. 


VI‘SCOUS, vis'-kds. 314. a. [visqueux, Fr.; viscosus, 
Lat.] Glutinous; wt | tenacious. Bacon. 

Visl LITY, v an ae, n. §. [visibitive Fr] 

he state or quality of being perceptible by 

eye. Boyle. Sate of being i rent, or openly 
discoverable ; Pe ED illing fleet. 

VISIBLE §, viz'-¢-bl. 405. a. [Fr. ; viswilis, Lat} 
Perceptible by the eye. Milton. Discovered to the 
are: Shak. Apparent ; open ; conspicuous. Clar- 


on. 

VI/SIBLE, viz’-é-bl. 2. s. Perceptibility by the eye. 
crm, 

VI/SIBLENESS, viz'-8-bl-nés. n. ¢. State or quality 


of bein bios ar bh adsl _ 

, Viz’-@-blé. ad. In a manner percept: 
by the eye, Holder. 

VISION §, vizh’-in. 451. nm. s. [Fr.; visio, Lat] 
Sight; the faculty of seeing. Newton. The act of 
seeing. Hammond. A supernatural appearance ; 
a spectre; a phantom. Sidney. dream ; some- 
thing shown ina dream. A dream happens to a 
sleeping, a Vision may happen to a waking map. 
A dream is sup natural, a Vision miraculous ; 
but they are confounded. Locke. Any — 
any thing which is the object of sight. Z'homson. 


O, vér-t66-0'-sd. n.s. [Tlal.] A man|} VYSIONAL?®, vizh'-dn-4l. a. Pertaining to a vision. 


Waterland. 

[visionnaire, Fr-] 
Affected by phantoms ; disposed to receive impres- 
sions on the imagination. Pope. Imaginary ; not 
real; seen in a dream; perceived by the imagina- 
tion only. Dryden. 

VISIONARY, vizh’-din-A-ré. 

VISIONIST, vizh‘-dn-ist. 
turbed. T'urner. 

To VUSIT §, viz'-t. v. a. [visiter, Fr. ; visite, Lat.j 
To go to see. Shak. [In Scriptural language.] To 
send good or evil judicially, Job, xxxi. To salute 
with a present. Judges, x¥. To come to a survey, 
with jadicial authority. Ayliffe. 


n. s. One whose im- 
agination 1s dis- 


ordiny t | To VISIT, viz'-it. ». x. To keep up the intercourse 
VIRTUOUSNESS, veér'-tshd-iis-nés. n.s. The state ! 


of ceremonial salutations at the houses of each 
other. Lane. 


| VISIT, viz'-it, n. s. [visite, Fr.] The act of goimg to 


see another. Watts. 


rimony of temper; bitterness. Decay of Christian || VV/SITABLE, viz'-¢-td-bl. 405. a. Liable to be vimt- 


Piety. 

VIRULENTS, vir'-d-lént. 110. a, [Fr. 5 virulentus, 
Lat.] Poisonous ; venomous. Poisoned in the mind ; 
bitter ; malignant. 

VI RULENTED*, vir’-d-lént-éd. a, Filled with poi- 





son. Feltham. | | 


VYRULENTLY, vir'-d-lént-lé. ad. Malignantly ;| 
with bitterness. 
VIS-A- VIS*, ve'-24-ve’. n. s. [Fr.] A carriage which 


' 
| 
i 


ed. Ayliffe. 
VISITANT, viz'-é-tant. 88. n. s. One who goes to 
see another, Milton. 


VISITA/TION, viz-¢:-td/-shiin. n.s. [visito, Lat.] The 


act of visiting. Shak. Object of visits. J#ilten. 
en Fr.] Judicial visit or perambulation. 
White. Jadicial evil sent by God ; state of suffer- 
ing judicial evil. Bp. Taylor. Communication of 
divine love. Hooker. 


holds only two persons, who sit face to face, and|| VISITATO'RIAL, viz-d-14-16'-ré-4l. a. Belonging 


not side by side, as in a coach or chariot. Lemon. | 

VISAGE 4, viz'-idje. 90. n.s. [Fr. ; viseggio, lial.) 
Face ; countenance ; look. Shakspeure. — 

bis oat viz/-idjd. a. Having a face or visage. 





VISITER, 
VISITOR, 


; 
‘ 


to a judicial visitor. Ayliffe. 

iReader. ag. § 4% One who comes to 
t viz/-it-tdr. 98.3 Oe another. Shet. 
[visiteur, Fr.] An occasional judge ; one who reg- 
ulates the disorders . a society. Walton. 


VIT 


voc 





: —nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—péind ;—shin, THis. 


VI'SITING*, viz’-it-ing. n. s. Visitation; act of view) 


ing. Shakspeare. 

VISIVE vi-slv. 140, 457, 
Lat.] Formed in the act of seeing ; belonging to 
the power of seeing. Brown. 

VI/SNOMY, viz'-nd-mé. n. s. [corrupted from physi- 
ognomy.| Face; countenance. Spenser. Ob. J. 
VISOR}, viz'-dr. 166. n. s. [This word is variously 
written, visard, visar, visor, vizard, vizor ; vious, | 
Lat.] A mask used to disfigure and disguise. Sid- 
ney. A movable in the front of a helmet, 
placed above the beaver, in order to protect the 
orp part of the face; and perforated with many 
holes, which afforded the wearer an opportunity of 


iscerning objects. S = 
vie! .a. Masked. Milton. 





d 
VI/SORE -drd. 
VISTA, vis'-ta. 92. n. s. [Ital.] View; prospect 
through an avenue. Addison. 
VISUAL, vizh’-d-al. 451. a. [visuel, Fr.] Used in! 
sight; exercising the power of sight ; instrumental | 


to sight, 
VITAL §, vi-tal. 88. a. [vitalis, en 
to life; necessary to life, Sidney. setgy life. 
Shak. Containing life. Millon. Being the seat) 
of life. Pope. So disposed as to live. Brown.' 
Essential ; chiefly necessary. c. Corbet. 
VITALITY, vi-idl’-2-€. ns. Power of subsisting | 
in life. Raleigh. i 
VITALLY, vi-t4l-2. ad. In such a manner as to give | 


life. Bentley. 
VITALS, vice, n. 8. a the singular.) Parts , 

essential to life. Phillips. | 
VITELLARY, vi'-tél-ldr-4. n.s. [vitellus, Lat.] The | 


lace where the yolk of the egg swims in the white. || VI/VID §, 


rown. { 

To VITIATES, vish’-¢-de. v. a. [vitio, Lat.] To: 
mo yd to spoil ; to make less pure. Evelyn, 

VITIA‘TION, vish--d/-shdn. nm. s. Depravation ; | 
corruption. Harvey. 

ToV ILPTIGATE §, vi-té-liv’-4-gale. v. n. [vitio- 
sus and litigo, Lat.) ‘To contend in Jaw litigiously | 
and cavillously. 

VITILITIGA‘TION, vi-td-lit-4-gh/-shan. n.s, Con- | 
tention ; cavillation. Hudibras. 

VITIO'SITY, vishd-ds/-2-18. 2 
Depravity ; corruption. South. 

VITIOUS §, vish’-ds. 461.4. [viciewx, Fr. 5 vitiosus, | 
Lat.] Corrupt ; wicked ; ea to virtuous. Shak, 
Corrupt ; having physical il qualities. B. Jonson. 

VI'TIOUSLY, vish’-ds-lé. ad. Not virtuously ; cor- 


ruptly. 
VI'HOUSNESS, vish’-ds-nés, n. s. Corruptness ;| 


.§. [vitiosus, Lat.] | 


| 





state of being vitious. Shak. Depravation; state) To V 


of being vitiated. Wharton. 
VITREOUS §, vit’-tré-ts. a. [vitré, Fr.; vitreus, Lat.) : 
Glassy ; consisti 
VITREOUSNESS, viv-aré-ds-nés. ns. Reser, 
blance of glass. | 
VITRI'FICABLE, vé-trif-f@-ka-bl. a. Convertible 


into oo 
To VITRIFICATES, vé-trif-fe-kate. v.a. [vitrum 
and facio, Coe change into glass. Bacon. 
VITRIFICATION, vit-tré-fe-ki‘-shan. ns. [F ze 
Production of glass; act of changing, or state o 
being changed into giass. Bacon. ~~ 





, 


428. a. [visif, Fr.; visus, To 
! 


| VIVE, vive. a. 


IVVZARD §,  viz/-drd. 88. n. s. [visiere, Fr. 


138, 405. a. [old Fr. ; vituperadilis, Lat.] Blame- 
worthy. Cockeram. 

VITUPERATES, vé-tiy-par-Ate, or vl-td/ -pér- 
Ate. 138. v. a. [vituperer, Fr.; vitupero, Lat.) To 
blame; to censure. Budlokar 


VITUPERA‘TION, ve-td-pér-d’-shan, or vi-td-par- 


d’-shdn. n.s. [Fr.; vituperatio, La] Blame; cen- 


sure. Donne. 
VITU'PERATIVE®, vé-ti’-pér-d-tiv. a. Belonging 


to blame ; containing censure, Arbuthnot. 
VITUPE/RIOUS*,  vi-ta-pé’-re-ts, 138, a. [riterpe- 
rium, Lat.) Disgraceful. Shelton. Ob. 7’. 
VIVA‘CIOUS §, vé-va'-shés, or vi-vi'-shds. 138. a. 
[vivax, i —— Bentley. Sprightly ; gay ; 
active ; lively. Flowel!. 
VIVA'CIOUSNESS, vé-vi/-shis-nés, or vi- 
va'-shits-nés, 138. 
VIVA'CITY, vé-vias'-¢-té, or vi-vés’-¢-té. 
ponainn Fr.] Liveliness ; sprightliness. Dryden. 
ugevity; length of life. Brown. Power of liv- 


ing. Boyle. 

VI'V ARY, vi'-vi-ré. n. s. [viverium, Lat.] A place 
of land or water, where living creatures are kept. 
In law, it signifies most commonly a park, warren, 


fish-pond, or piscary. Cowel. 
a ei A tes virus, Lat.] Lively ; forci- 


ble; pressing. Bacon. 

VI'VELY*, vive’-lé, ad, In a lively manner; strong- 
ly ; forcibly. Marston, 

VI'VENCY, vi'-vén-sé. n.s. [vivo, Lat.] Manner of 


su pg or continuing life or vegetation. Brown. 
VIVES. nee. A ers gh among horses much like 
ict 


the strangles. Furrier's Dict. 

viv'-id. S44. a. [yiridus, Lat.) Lively; 
quick ; striking. Boyle. Sprightly ; active. South, 

VIVIDLY, viv-id-lé: ad. With lite} with quickness, 
with strength, Boyle. 

VI'VIDN ESS, viv-idends. n.s, Life; vigour; quick- 


ness. 

VIVI'FICAL, vi-vif-te-kal. a. [vivifiens, Lat.] Giv- 
ing life. Batley. 

To IVPFICAT E §, vi-vif--kate. 158, v.a. [rivifico, 
Lat.] To make alive ; to inform with life ; te ani- 
mate. More. ‘To recover from such a change of 
form as seems to destroy the essential properties: a 
chymical term. 

VIVIFICA/TION, viv-¢-(6-ka/-shin, n.s. [Fr.] The 
act of giving life. Bacon. 

VIVIFICAT VE®*, vi-vif-@-ka-tiv. a. Able to ani- 


mate. .More. 
‘| VIVIFICk, vi-vif-ik. 138, 509. a. [vivifique, Fr. 5 


virificus, Lat.) Giving life; making alive. Ray. 

VIEY Vv v/-Of1 183, Ya. [virifer, Fr.; vivus 
and facio, Lat.] To make alive; to animate ; to 
endue with life. Bacon, 


of glass ; resembling glass. Ray. | VIVVPAROUS, vi-vip’-pa-rds. 138. a. [virus and 


pario, Lat.] Bringing the young alive : opposed to 
oriparous, Brown. 

VIXEN §, vik’-sn. 103. m. s. 
8, A froward, quarrelsome person. S/ : 

VIXENLY*, vik’-su-lé. u. Having the qualities or 
manuer of a vixen. Barrow. 

VIZ. ad. [ridelicet.] 'To wit; that is. Holder, 


[from vixen, a fox’s 


See 
Visor.] A mask used for disguise. Bucon. 


To VITRIPY, vit'-tré-f1. 183. v.c. [vitrifier, Fr. ; vi-|) To VVZARD, viz'-Grd, vr. a To mask. Shak 


trum and facio, Lat.] 'To change into glass. Bacon. 
To VYTRIFY, vit'-tré-fi. vn. To become glass ; to 
be changed into glass, Arindhnot, 
VITRIOLS, vit'-tré-tl. 166, m. s. 
Lat.] A compound salt, produced by addition of | 


“ore, 


. 


minister of the Turkish empire. 


| = . 
| VIZIER, viz/-yére. n. s. [properly el The prime 


Knoiles, 


[Fr.; vitriokem, | VO'CABLE®, vé/-ka-bl. 405. n. s. frocabve, old Fr.; 


vocahulum, Lat.] A word. Coverdale. 


a metallick matter with the fossil acid salt. Wood- | VOCA/RULARY, vé-kab’-t-la-ré. n. 8. [rocabula- 


ward, 
VIFTRIOLATE, vit’-tré-d-lAte. a. [vitriolé, Fr. 
VITRIOLATED, vit-ré-0-1A-t8d, 
with vitriol ; consisting of vitriol, on. ; 
VITRIO'LICK, vit-re-dl-ik. 2a, [vitriolique, Fr.) 
V¥TRIOLOUS, vé-tri’-6-lds. 
containing vitriol, Brown. 
VI'TULINE, vit/-tshd-line. 149. a. [vitulinus, Lat.] 
age to a calf, or to veal, Burley. | 
’ VITU'PERABLE, vé-ttr-pér-d-bl, or vi-th’-pér-i-bl. 


| 
t 


rium, Lat.) A dictionary; a lexicon; a word book. 


| Brown. ; 
mpreguated || VO'CAL § vo/-kal. a. [Fr 5 rocalis, Lat.] Having a 


Uttered or modulated by the 


voice. Crashate, 


voice, Flook 


er. 
Resembling vitriol; | VOCA'LITY, v6-kil/4-té. n. s. [vocalitas, Lat.] 


Power of utterance ; quality of being utterable by 
the voice. Folder. : 
To VO'CALIZE, v&-kal-ke. v, a To form into 

voice, LHolder, “se 


VOL VOL 


Vo 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat ;—meé, mét ;—plne, pin ;— 


VOCALLY, vo'-kal-lé, ad. In words; articulately. || VO'LITIVE, v6l’-¢-tlv. 158. a. Having the power 
Hale, | to will. Hale, ; 
VOCA’TION, vd-ka’-shan. 7. ge bar vocatio, Lat.] VO'LLEY, vol’-lé. n. s. [volée, Fr.] A flight of shot. 
Calling by the will of God, Hooker. Summons.|| Raleigh. A burst; an emission of many at once. 
Dryden. Trade; employment; calling. Sidney.|) — Shukspeare. 
It is used ironically in contempt, Swift. |, To VOLLEY, vél'-lé. v. 2. To throw out. Shak. 
VOCATIVE, vok-a-tiv. 157. a. [vocatif, Fr.; veca-|| Tio VO'LLEY®, vdl/-le. v. a, To discharge as with 
tives, Lat.) Denoting the grammatical case used in|| a volley. S/ \ 
calling or speaking to. | VO/LLIED, val’-tid. 282. a. Disploded ; discharged 
To VOCV'FERATE §, vo-sif’-ér-hte, v. n. [vocifero, || _ with a volley. Milton. 
ms To clamour ; to make outeries, Johnsen, 1 VOLT, voit. x. s. [volte, Fr.] Volt signifies a round 
VOCIFERA ‘TION, vé-sif-ér-d’-shdu. n. s, [vocifera- || or a circular tread; a gait of two treads made by 





-_ 


tio, Lat.] Clamour; ontery, Arbuthnot, a horse going sideways round a centre. Farrier’s 
VOCIFEROUS, vo-sil’-érais. u. [vocifero, Lat.J!| Diet. : ta 

Clamorous 3 noisy. Chapman. | VOLUBI'LITY, vél-i-bil’-é-t8, 1. s. [volubilié, Fr. 
VOGUE, voz. 537. ns. [Fr] Fashion; mode; || ro/ubilitas, Lat.] The act or power of rolling. 

popnlar reception. South. i! WWates. Activity of tongue; fluency of speech. 


VOICE 4, vols. 299. 2. s. (reir, Fre; vox, vocis, ete | 
Sound emitted by the mouth. Chapman, Sound || trange. 
of the mouth, as distinguished from that uttered by | VO'LUBLE, val’-t1-b}. 405. a. [volubilis, Lat.] Formed 
another mouth. Bacon. Any sound made by breath, || so as to roll easily ; formed so_as to be easily put 
Adilison, Vote; suffrage ; opinion expressed.,| in motion. Fiammond. Rolling; having q 


| 
Shok. Mutability ; liableness to revolution. L'Es- 


Shak, Language; words; expression, Feit. ‘| motion. Milton. Nimble; active: applied to the 
To VOICE, vols. ra. To rumour ; to report. Shak. | tongue. Addison. Fluent of words. Shakspeure. 

To voie. Shak. Ob. J. ‘| VO'LUBLY*, vél'-d-blé. ad. Io a voluble manner. 

‘v VOICE, véis. v. nm. To clamour; to make out-|| — Hudibrus. 

cries. Bacon. Ob. J. | VOLUMES, val'-yame. 113. ns. [volsmen, Lat] 
VOCED, véist.359. a. Furnished witha voice. Austin.:; Something Pat or convolved, As much as seems 


VOID §, void. 299. a. [ewide, Pre.] Empty 5 vacant. convolved at once; as a fold of a serpent, a wave 
Gew.\. Vain; ineffectual ; null; vaeated. Hooker.\| of water. Shak. [volume, Fr.] A book : so called, 
Unsupplied ; unoccupied. Cvonden. Wanting ; un-||  beeause books were anciently rolled upon a stafl. 
furnished; empty. Wihilei/t, Unsubstantial; un-)] — Spenser. a 
real, Pope. || VOLU'MINOUS, vo-ld/-mé-nis. a. Consisting of 

VOLD, vaid. 2. s. Aneuupty space 5 vacuum ; vacancy.'| many complications. Milton, Consisting of many 
Pepe. . ‘| volumes, or books. Milon. Copious; diffusive. 

To VOID, vild. va. feaider. Fr.j To quit; to leave || Clarendon. 
eopty. Saek. ‘To cenit; to pour out. Wiikins. | VOLU’MINOUSLY, vé-ld/-mé-niis-lé. ad. In many 
To emit as excrement. Bacon. ‘To vacate; to'!| volumes or books, Grenville. 


nullv; to annul, Clarendon, VOLU/MINOUSNESS®, v0-li’-mé-nds-nés. m. 5. 
To VOU, void. en. To be emiited, Wisemen. To'| State of being voluminous. Dedteeil. ; 
receive What is emitted, Nhakspeare. || VOYLUMIST’*, vél’-ti-mist. nx. s. Ona who wnites & 


VOIDABLE, vodi-b1 405. a, Such as may be}, volume; an author. Milton, Ob. T. 
annulled, Aylitir, VOLUNTARILY, vdl’-dn-ta-r'-lé, ad. [volontirs, 

VOIDANCE, vVéid'-inse. nos. The act of empty-'; Fr.] Spontaueously ; of one’s own accord ; without 
ing. Ejection from a benefice. ‘| compulsion, Aoeker. 

VOUDER, véid/-dr. 08. a. s. A basket, in which,, VO LUNTARINESS'*, vél/-din-ta-ré-nés. a. s. State 
broken meat is carried from the table, Clereeland.|' of being voluutary. Léammond, 

VOYIDNESS, 1did'-neés. mes. Reptinens) vacuity. 1 VO'LUNTARY §, vol'-tn-td-ré. a. [volontaire, Fr.; 
Spenser. Nutlity; ineflicacy. Want of substan-,)  roluntarius, Lat.] Acting without compulsion; 
tialitv, Lfokewil?, acting by choice. Hooker. Willing ; acting with 

VOUITURE, vob-alee’. n, s, [P'r.] Carriage; wans-'| willingness. Pepe. Done by desigu; pt 
vortation by carriage. Arindiowl. Perkins. Dove without compulsion. Locke. Act 

VO'LANT, v0‘-Hiat. i. [rofaas, Lat.; colant, Fr.j Ply-|' ing of its owa accord 3 spontaneous. Hooker. 
ing ; passing through the air. Wilkins. Nimble ;'| VOLUNTARY, vol’-fin-td-ré. n. s. A volunteer; 


active, Alilion.— | one who engages in any affair of his own accord. 
VOLATILE §, vOl'-A-17), 145. a. [volutilis, Lat.] Fly-:) Shak. A piece of musick played at will, without 
ing; passing through the air. Baran, [vedsrile, Fri) any settled rule. Cleureland, 
Having the power to pass off by spontaneous evap- | VOLUNTEER. vol-tuvtéer’. 2. s. [rolantaire, Fr.) 
oration, Milton. Lively; fickle; changeable of || A soldier who enters into the service of his own ac 
mind ; full of spirits airy. Warts. cord, Collier. 
VOLATILE, val i-til, 2. 3. [eolatile, Fro] A wing- | To VOLUNTED'R, vdl-dn-téér’. v. n. To go fora 
ed anmal. Jrou. | soldier. Jrydden. 


VO'LATILENESS, vl -A-til-nés. Qn. s. [reidilité’, | YOLUPTUARY. vé-lfip/-telil-a-ré. on. s. [valup- 
VOLATYLITY, vil-a-td-e-te,  §) Fr] The oual- ,  lutaive, Br. 3 voluptuacius, Liat.) A man given up le 
ity of fying away hy evaporation; wot fisity. | plensuve and Joaury. Atterbury, 
Bacem, Mutabiliiy of mind; airiness 3 liveliness. | VOLU PTUOUS 9, vé-lap’-tshi-is, a. [rodeptuases, 


Bp. Unpkins, fae gb Lat; velupivenc, Fr.] Given to excess of re 
VOLATILIZATION, vol-i-til’-zi-shiin. a. s. The | luxurious. Spenser. ee 
act of making volatile. Bore. fom This word is frequently mispronounced as if writtet 


Fr.] To make volatile ; to sabtilize to the highest | VOLU/PTUOUSLY, vé-ldp/-tshl-ds-lé, ad. Laxun- 
degree. Newton. ) ously; with indulgence of excessive pleasure. Scuth. 
VOLCA'NO, vil-ki-nd, [See Lumpaco.] ns.) VOLU'PTUOUSNESS, vé-ldp'-tshi-ts-nés. m5 
Ital. from Vulean.) A burning mountain, Brown.'| Luxurionsness; addictedness to excess of pleasure. 
VOLE, vole. ns. [Fe] A deal at catds, thatdraws | Shakspeure. 


Te VO'LATULAZE, vdl-a-til-lze. rs or. [rolutiliser,'| volopskas—See Presumptvous. I. 
if 
' 


_the whole tricks, Swv/7. |) VOLUTA'TION, vél-d-th’-shin. nm. s. [vadutato, 
VO'LERY, vol'-€r-@. 555. ns. [volerie, Pr.] Aight | Lat.] Wallowing; rolling. Bp. Reynolds. 
H 


of birds. Locke. | VO'LUTE, vo-lite’. ws. [Fr.] A> member of « 
VOLITA‘TION, vél-é-ta’-shiim. 7. 5. [rolito, Lat.J,! column, That part of the capitals of the Jonich. 
_ The act or power of lying. Drown, ' Corinthian, and Composite orders, which is sup- 
\ OLIVTION. vé-lish'-ta. ns. [volitie, nog The act) posed to represent the bark of wees twisted aud 
of willirg ; the power of choice exerted. Wilkins, | turned into spiral lines. [arris. 
1004 


VOw VUL 
—nd, move, ndr, ndt —thbe, thb, bill ;—6il ;—péand ;—thin, THis. 


VO'MICA, vbm'-é-ka, n. s. [Lat] An encysted'; VO/WED, véid. part. puss. Cousecrated by solemn 
tuinour in the Jungs. Arhuthnot. || declaration, Mikon. 

VOMICK-NUT, véu'-ik-nat. n. s, The nucleus of a; VOWEL §, vé0-il, 99, 323, n. s. [royelle Fr. 3 v0- 
fruit of au East Indian tree, the wood of which is'|  ealis, Lut.] A leuer which can be utfered by itself. 
the snakewood of the shops, L1i//. | Holder. 

To VOMIT 4, vém’-it. v. 2. [vomo, Lat.] To cast up || VOWELLED*®, vdd/-éld. a. Furnished with vow- 
the contents of the stomach. More. els. Druden. 

To VOMIT, vom’-it. v. a. [vomir, Fr.] To throw up | VOWER®, vdi’-ar. n. s. One who makes a vow. 
from the stomach. Jonah, ii. To throw up with); Sanderson. 
violence from any hollow. | VOWFE/LLOW, vélV-fél-ld, n. s. [row and fellow.] 

VOMIT, vém’-it, 2, s. The matter thrown up from | One bound by the same vow, Shakspeare. 
the stomach. Sandys. An emetick medicine; a!| VOYAGES, véé/-ddje. 90. n.s. [voyage, Fr., from 
medicine that causes vomit. Blackmore. ‘| viam agere, Lat.) A travel by sea or land, former- 

VOMI'TION, vé-mish‘-iin. ». s. [vomo, Lat.] The}, ly ; now applied only to that by sea. Spenser. 
act or power of vomiting. Girew. fourse ; attempt; undertaking : a Jow phrase. 

















| 
VO'MITIVE, vom/+-tiv. 158. a. [vomiti/, Fr.) Ecuet- mers ee . ‘The practice of travelling. Bacon. 
ick; causing vomits. Brown. ae || To VO'YAGE, vee tAdje. ven, pie Fr.] To 


VO/MITORY, vomn'-¢-1dr-¢. 512. [See Domesticx.].| travel : now appropriated to travelling by sea. 
a. [vomiloire, Fr.; vomitorius, Lat.] Procuring | _ Milton, 
vomits; emetick. Brown. || To VOYAGE, vé/-adje. v. a. To travel ; to pass 
VORA/CIOUS 4, vé-ra/-sivds, 357. a. [voruce, Fr.; vo-|, over. Milton. 
rax, Lat.) Greedy to eat; ravenous ; edacious. | VO'YAGER, voe'-d-jar. 98. n.s. [royageur, Fr.J 
Gov. of the Tongue. Rapacious ; greedy. | One who travels by sea. Donne. 
VORA'CIOUSLY, vo-ri’-shis-lé. ad. Greedily;|, VULCA'NO, vil-ki’-nd. [See Lumpaco.] n. s. 
ravenously. Boswell. | [Ital] A burning mountain, commonly written 
VORA’CIGUSNESS, = gaa n. §. pe volcano. Arlndinot. 
VORA'CITY, vé-ras’-sé-14. racité, Fr.;') VU'LGAR, val’-gir. 88. a. eee Fr. ; vulgaris, 
voraciias, Lat.) Greediness; ravin; ravenous- | Lat.] Plebeian; suiting to the common le , 





ness. Santye. a actised ainong the common people. Addison. 
VORA/GINOUS®*, vé-rdd/-jin-as. a. [roraginosus. || ‘ernacular; national. Fell. Mean; low; being 
Lat.] Full of gulfs. Scott. ‘| ofthe common rate. South. Publick ; connnonly 
VORTEX, vor'-eks. n. s. In the plural, vortices.,| _ bruited. Shakspeare. 
Lat.} Any thing whirled round. Neirion. VU'LGAR, val’-gir. n.s, [vudgaire, Fr] The com- 
VORTICAL, vér’-té-kal. 88. a. Having a whirling | mon le. fe Seta 
motion. Newton. Vu LGAT ISM, val’-gi-rizm. n. s. Grossness ; mean 
VOTARESS, vd/-ti-rés. x. 5, [female of rotary.) Aj) ness; vulgarity, Reynolds. 
woman devoted to any worship or state. Shat. — .' To VU'LGARIZE®*, val'-ga-rize, r.a. To render 
VOTARIST, vé/-ta-rist. 2. s. One devoted to any mean or vulgar. Arinthnot. 
person or thing; one given up by a vow to any) VULGA/RITY, vil-gar’-é-1é. n. s. Meanness ; state 
service or worship; votary. Milton. of the lowest people. Brown. Mean or gross mode. 
VOTARY, vé’-ta-ré. n. s. One devoted, as by al} Dryden. ~ 
vow, to auy particular service, worship, study, or|| VU-LGARLY, val’-gir-lé. ad. Commonly ; in the 
state of life ke. ordinary mauner; among the common people 
VO'TARY, vé'-ta-ré. a. Consequent to a vow. Bacon. Daniel. 
VOTE$, vote. ns, [votum, Lat.) Sufirage; voice'| VU/LGATE®*, val’-gat. a. [rulgatus, Lat.] Belong- 
given and numbered. Roscommon, United voice:; ing to a noted Latin version of the Old and New 
of persons in publick prayer. See Suryrace.|| Testament. Blackwall. 
Bp. Prideuuc. 1 VU'LGATE*, val-eat. nm. s. An ancient Latin 
To VOTE, vote. v.a.'To choose by suffrage ;todeter- |} translation of the Bible; the only one which the 
mine by sufirage. Bacon. To give by vote. Swift.|; Church of Rome acknowledges to be authentick. 
VO'TER, vé’-tar. 98. n.s, Oue who has the right|| Chambers. 
of iving his voice or suffrage. Siei/t. : VULNERABLE, val’-nar-A-bl. a. [vunerobilis 
VOTIVE, vd'-tiv. 157. a. [votivus, Lat.] Given by || Lat.] Susceptive of wounds; liable to extern 
~ vow; observed in consequence ofa vow, Feltham.|| _ injuries. Shakspenre. 
To VOUCH §, véatsh. 315, v. a. [voucher Norm, Fr.] || VUSLNERARY, vil/-ndr-4-ré. 555, a. [eulneraire 
To call to witnéss; to obtest. South. ‘To attest;;) Fr.; vudnerarius, Lat.] Useful in the cure o 





to Warrant; to declare 5 to maintain by repeated || wounds. Brown. 
affirmations. Locke. || To VU'LNERATE §, val/-ndr-dte. 91. v.a. [xzdne- 
To VOUCH, véitsh, v. x. To bear witness; to ap-|| ro, Lat.) To wound; to burt. Glanville. 
ar as a witness ; to give testimony. Swift. | VULNERA/TION®*, val-ndr-d/-shdn. n.s, Act of 


wounding ; infliction of wounds. Pearsen. 
VU'LPINE, val’-pin, or val’-pine. a. [vu/pinus, Lat. ; 

witness to any thing. Spertafor. Testimony. vulpine, old Fr. Belonging to a fox; like a fox. 
To VOUCHSA’‘FE $, védtsh-sife’, v. a.'T'o permit || Feitham. 

any thing to be done without danger. ‘To conde-|) 14. x4, sheridan and Mr. Scott mark the i in the last 


VOUCH, véitsh. n. s. Warrant; attestation. Shak. | 
VOUCHER, véitsh’-dr. 98. n. s. One who Bs 








scend to nt. Sidney. Ilnble long, as in pine. I am inclined to shorten it 
To VOUCHSA'FE, volitsh-shfe’, ven. To deign; with Mr. Pars, like pin; and my reason is, thut the 

to condescend ; to yield. Sidney. accent immediately precedes it.—See Principles, No 
VOUCHSA'FEMENT,  vdiatsh-sAfe/-mént, a. s.|f 140... 


Grant; condescension. Bor/e. . ee 
VOW § vod. 323, n. s. [voeu, Fr. ; votum, Lat.) Any || VU'LTURE $, viél/-tshire. rn. s. [vultur, Lat.) A 
promise made to a divine power ; an act of devo-|| large bird of prey, remarkable for voracity. Spen- 
tion, by which some part of life, or some part of || __ ser. : 
possessions, is consecrated to a particular purpose. | VU’LTURINE, vil/-tsli-rine. 149, a. [vulturinus, 
Hammond. A solemn promise, commonly used | Lat.] Belonging to a vulture. 
for a mise of love or mamimony. Shakspeare, ' Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Buchanan, and Mr 
To VOW, voi. v. a. [vouer, F r.; voveo, Lat.) To} ares, make the i in the last syllable of this word long: 
consecrate by a solemn dedication; to give to a di-|| as in fine. I join them in thia pronunciation, because 
vine power. Hooker. To devote: a ceremonial! the accent is two syllables higher. W. 
| 


. Spenser. 
‘o VOW, vob. v.n. To make vows or solemn prom- | VU/LTUROUS®, viil/-tshir-ds, a. Like a vulture ; 
ises. Suckling. ‘| voracious. Hammond. 
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{s a letter of which the form is not to be found 
in the alphabets of the learned languages ; | 
though it is not improbable that by our w is ex-! 
pressed the sound of the Roman v, and the Eolick | 
/. Both the form and sound are excluded from the 
‘languages derived from the Latin. 
W is sometimes improperly used in diphthongs as a 


vowel, for a, view ; strew : the sound of w conso- | To 


nant, if it be a consonant, is uniform. 474. 

To W A‘BBLE, wob’-bl. 405. v.n. [ A low, barbarous | 
word.] ‘To move from side to side ; to change di- | 
rection. Moxon. 

WAD, wdd. n. s. [peod, Sax.] A bundle of straw or 
other loose matter thrust close together. Wadd, or 
black lead, is a mineral of great use and value. 
[pad, Sax.] Any thing crammed or sturtfed 
in; as tow into a gun or cannon. [vad, vod, Icel.) | 
Maudman, Old English for woad: which see. | 

WA’/DDING, wod’-ding. ns. [vad, Icel.] A kind of 
solt stuff loosely woven, with which the skirts of 
coats are stuffed out. 

To WA‘DDLE, wéd’-dl. 405. v.n. [wedeln, Germ.] 
‘To shake in walki 
in motion from a right line. a i 

To WADE, wade. v.n. [vadum, 
through the waters; to pass water without swim-, 
ming. Shak. ‘To pass difficuldy and laboriously. | 








cake. Tusser. ‘The bread given in the eucharist, 


speare 
|| WA'GGISHLY, wag/ish-lé. ad. In a waggish 


Sidney. 
Hooker. ll WA'GON S$ 
WA'FER, wi/-far, 98, n.s. [wafel, Dutch. A thin'| WA’GGON §*, 





| WA‘GER §, wi’-jar. 98. n.s. [from wage, to venture. ] 


A bet; any thing pledged upon a chance or per- 

formance. idney. Subject on which bets are laid. 

Sidney. {In law.] An offer to make oath. This 

legal sense is not confined to making oath, but ex- 

tends to offering justification or proof in any wey. 

Blackstone. 

WAGER, wi’-jar. v. a. To lay; to pledge as a 
bet; to pledge upon some casualty or performance 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 

To WA'GER®*, wi’-jar. v.n. To offer a wager. 


Shakspeare. 

W A/GERER®*, we surte: n. s. One who bets ; one 
who wagers. Swift. 

WAGES, wa’-jiz. 99, 1. s. See WAGE. 

WA‘GGERY, wag’-gar-¢, 555, n.s. [from wag. 

Mischievous merriment; roguish trick ; sarcasti 


wasn Locke. 
A’/GGISH, wiag/-ish. 383. ¢. Knavishly merry; 
merrily mischievous; frolicksome. Shak 


manner. B. J 


lomson. 
from side to side; to dermis! WA’‘GGISHNESS, wig’-ish-nés. n.s. Merry mis- 


‘hief. Bucon, 


at.) To walk;| To WA'GGLE, wig’-gl. 405. v.n. [reagghelen, 


Dutch.] To waddle; to move frow Jie to side 


n.s. [prexen, Sax.; 
waeghens, Du ; 


wag’-an. 166. 5 
conformable to the 


ragn, Icel.]} Tagon is apg! 


by the Romanists. Bp. Hall, Paste made to close |; etymology ; bt waggon is the prevailing form. 
| Ted] A beavy carioge for burthens. Knoles 


letters. 
To WAFT 4, wafl. v.a. preter. wafted, or perhaps 
waft; part. pass. wafted, or wa 
ware ; veifa, Ieel.; wefla, Sueth.| To carr: 
the air, or on the water. Shak.” To buoy; to 
make float; to hinder from sinking. Brown. To 
beckon ; to inform by a sign of any thing moving. 
Shakspeare. To turn. Shakspeare. 
3¢r° Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, and Mr. Scott, pronounce ' 
the a, in this word,us I have marked it: Mr. Perry | 
adopts the a in father; and, though Mr. Smith thinks: 
this the true sonnd, he confesses the short @ is daily gain-— 
ing ground ; but W. Johnston, for want of attending to 
the rule laid down in Principles, No. 85, makes wajt 
rhyme with soft: Mr. Nares has not got the word; but, 
by omitting it in classes where the a is pronounced as | 
in father and water, shows he is of opinion it ought to! 
have the sound I have given it. 
To WAFT, watt. vr. 2. To float. Bp. Hall. 
WAFT, waft. n.s. A floating body. 
Motion of a streamer: used as a token or mean of 
information at sea. 
WA FTAGE, wilv’-idje. 90. n. s. Carriage by water 
or air. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 
WA/FTER, wafi’-fr. n.s. A passage boat. Ains-) 
worth. One who wafts or conveys. m.and Fl, | 
WA‘FTURE, wf-ishdre. 461. n.s. The act of 
waving. Shakspeare. 
, To WAG4, wag. 85. v.a. [payian, Sax. 5 waren, || 
sep move lightly ; toshake slightly. Lam. ii. || 
To WAG, wig. v.n. 'To be in quick or ludicrous | 
motion. Shak. To go; to pack off. Shak. To be} 
moved. Dryden. 
WAG, wag. ns. [poesan, See) Any one ludicrous- |, 
ly mischievous ; a merry droll. Sidney. | 
WAGE §, wadje. n.s. The plural wages is now only || 
used. [wegen, or wagen, — Pay given for | 
service. Shakspeare. Gage; pledge. Spenser. | 
To WAGE, wits: v,a. [the origination is not easi- 
ly discovered.] ‘To attempt; to venture. Shak. ‘To 
make; to carry on: applied to war. Shak, [from' 
wage, wages.] ‘To set to hire. 1 eng To take i 
to hire ; to hire for pay; to hold in pay; to em-| 


through ' 








iw 
Thomsen. WA ILFUL, wale’-fal. a. Sorrowful ; mournful. 
WAIL 


WAINSCOT, 


A chariot. S& 


[probably from WA'GONAGE, wiig’-An-idje. n.s. Money paid for 


carriage in a wagon. 
WA’/GONER, wag’ in-tr. 98. n. s. One who 


drives a wagon. Spenser 


| WA'GTAIL. wag-tale, n.s. A bird. Shakspeare. 


WAID, wade. 202. a. [probably for weighed.) Crasb- 
ed. Shakspeare. 

WAIF, whi. te s. [wavium, waivium, law Lat; 

WAIPT*, waft. § from wave.] Goods found, but 
claimed by nobody; that of which every one 
waves the claim. Spenser. 

To WAIL6, wale. v.a. [ruela, Icel, ; wail, Goth] 
To moan ; to lament; to bewail. Shakspeare. 

To WAIL, wile. 202. v. n. To grieve audibly ; to 

1 bag sorrow. Mic. i. 

"AIL, wale. n.s. Audible sorrow ; lamentation. 

Bronwen. 


eK cToR 
NG, wi’-ling. 410. 2. s. Lamentation ; moan; 
audible sorrow. Spenser. 


WALN, wane. 2.8. [contracted from wagon.) A 


carriage. Spenser 


WA'INAGE, wa/-nidje. n. s. A finding of carriages. 


Ainsworth. 


WA‘INROPR, wane’-rdpe. 2. s. [wain and repe.J A 


large cord, with which the load ts tied on the wag- 
on; cartrope. Shakspeare. 

wey!-skit. .s. [wageschot, Dutch.] 
The inner wooden covering of a wall, Bacon. 


[ have given the common sound of this word, and #4 
t is marked by Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Scott, 
and adopted in Stecle’s Grammar. Mr. Perry pro- 
nounces the first syllable so as to rhyme with mer; 
but W. Johuston, who pronounces both this word sed 
waistcoat regularly, is, in my opinion, the most cor 
roct. JF. 


To WAINSCOT, wén'-skit. v. a. [reaegenschotirn, 
tee To line walls with boards. Goce To 
line buildings with diferent materials. Grew. 


ploy for — Shak, [In Jaw.] When an action’) WATR, ware. n.s. [In carpentry.] A piece of tim- 


of debt is pris against one, as for mouey or} 
chattels, the defendant may wage bis law : 

swear, and certain persons with him, that he owes | 
nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he hath de- 
clared. ‘The offer to make the oath is called wager | 


of law. Bount—This word is now only used in | WAISTBAND 


the phrase fo wage war. 


that is,|| WAIST'S, 


a 


ber two yards long, and a foot broad. Baile. 
whste, ns. [grcase, Welsh; wefstus. 
M. Goth.] The siunallest part of the body; the 
part below the ribs, Milton, The middle deck 
or floor of a ship. Dryden. 

, wast’-band. n.s. That part of the 


breeches which encircles the waist. Tatler. 
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WAISTCOAT, wés'-két. x. s. An inner coat; a 
coat close to the body. Richardson. 

> Tais word has fallen into the general contraction 
observable in similar compounds, but, in my opinion, | 
not so irrecoverably as some others have done. It would |) 
scarcely sound pedantick if both parts of the word || 
were pronounced with equal distinctness ; though Mr. || 
Sheridan and Mr. Scott pronounce the diphthong as I i 
have marked it. W. 


“To WAIT §, wiie. rv. a. [iraclten, Dutch.] To aac 
pect; to stay for. Shak. To attend; to accompa- |) 
ny with submission or respect. Dryden. To ate || 
tend as a consequence of something. Phillips. ‘To 
watch as an enemy. Job, xv. 

To WAIT, wite. «. n. To expect; to stay in ex- 
pectation. Job, xiv. ‘To pay servile or submissive 
attendance. Milton. To attend : with on. A phrase }| 
of ceremony. Shak. To stay; not to depart from. || 
Soh. To stay by reason of some hinderance. 











To look watchfully. Bucon. To lie in ambush agi} Dryden. A length 


an enemy. Milton. 
Decay of Chr. Piety. 
WAIT, wate. n.s. Ambush; insidious and secret 
attempts. It is commonly used in these phrases : 
to a. wait, and to lie in wait. Num, xxxv. 
WAITER, wa’-tir. 98. n.s. An attendant; one who 
attends for the accommodation of others. 2. Jon- 
son. 
WA/‘ITING nd s. An upper servant, 
t 


To follow as a consequence. 





‘ 
rT 


WAITING Maid. who attends on a lady 

WAITING Woman. in her chamber, Shak. 

WAITS*, wits. 2.5. pl. [reahts, Goth.] Nocturnal 
itinerant musicians, Beaumont and Fletcher. 





linquish. See 7'o Wave and To WeIveE. 
iy” I have inserted this word on the authority of Black- 


word Warr, and | romember to have seen it spelled in 
this manner, though I cannot recollect by whom. Its 
etymology is uncertain; but distinguishing it from the 
word ware, from which it cau searcely be derivod, is of 
real utility to the Janguage, which, as much as possi- 
ble, ought to adopt a different orthography to ex — a 
different sense or a different pronunciation.—See Bow. 


‘To WAKE§, whke. rv. n. 
Sax. ; waecken, Datel. 


Spenser. To be rouse 


‘o watch; not to | 
0) 


from sleep. Milton. 


cease to sleep. Sidney. ‘To be quick; to be alive. |) 


Dryden, 
Mitton. 
To WAKE, wake. v. 
Dutch.} ‘To rouse from sleep. Shak. ‘To excite ; 
to put im motion, or action. Joel, iii, To bring to 


‘To be put in action; to be excited. | 


life again, as if from the sleep of death. Milton.'|| W 


[wekna, Goih.] 'To watch or attend a corpse. Bp, 
of Killela. 

WAKE, wike. 2. s. The feast of the dedication of 
the church, formerly a by watching all night. 
Tusser. Vigils; state of forbearing sleep. Millon. 
Act of waking from sleep. Old Song of Robin 
Guodfellow. The track formed on the water by 
the course of a ship. 

WA/KEFUL, wake’-fil. a, Not sleeping ; vigilant. 


Spenser. 

WA/KEFULNESS, whke’-ffl-nés. n. s. Want of 
sleep. Bacon. Forbearance of sleep. More. 

To WA‘KEN, wi’-k’n. 103. von. To watch; not to 
sleep. Beaum. and Fl. To cease from sleep; to 
be roused from sleep. Dryden. 

To WA'KEN, wa’-len, v.a. To rouse from sleep. 
Zech. iv. To excite to action. To 

roduce ; to excite. Milton. 

WA/KENER®, w'-k’n-dr.n. s. An exciter. Feltham. 
WA/KER®*, wi-kar, n.s. One who watches, Pr. 
Parv. Oue who rouses from sleep, 3B. Jonson. 
WA/KEROBIN, wake’-réb-in. n.s. A plant. Miller. 
WA/‘KING®*, wa’-king. ns. Watch: obsolete. 

Wicliffe. The period of continuing awake. Butler. 

WALF, wile. n. s. [pel, Sax.] A_ rising part in the 
surface of cloth. Beanmont and Fletcher. 

J'o WALK §, wawk. G4. v.n. [walen, Germ.; peal- 





| 
To WAIVE, wave. v. a. To put off; to quit; to_re- | 
j 


oe ere by Mr. Mason, as may be seen under the f 
| 
{| 


| WALLET, wa/-Ilt, 85, 99. n. s. {peallran, Sax.) A 


WAL 





—nd, mave, ndr, nébt ;—thbe, tib, ball ;—4il ;—pdduad ;—thin, THis. 


a a 


can, Sax.] ‘To move by leisurely steps, so that one 

foot is set down before the other is taken up. Clar- 
endon. It is used in the ceremonious language of 
invitation, for come, or go. . ‘To move for ex- 
ercise or amusement, Nhak. To move the slowest 
sate not to trot, gallop, or amble: applied to a 

. ‘To appear as a spectre. Shak. ‘To act on 
any occasion. B. Jonson. 'To be in motion: ap- 
lied to a clamorous or abusive female tongue, and 
is still, in low language, retained. Spenser. To act 
in sleep. Shak. ‘To range; to be stirring. Shak. 
‘To move off; to depart. Spenser. ‘To act in any 
articular manner. Mic. vi. ‘To travel. Deut. ii. 
o WALK, wawk. v.a. To pass through. Shak. 
To lead out, for the sake of air or exercise : as, 
He walked his horse in the meadow. ‘To conduct; 
to lead. Harmar. 

WALK, wawk. 84. n.s. Act of walking for air or 
exercise. Milton. Gait; step; manner of moving. 

of space, or circuit throug’ 
which one walks. Shak, An avenue set with trees. 
Shak, Way; road; range; place of wandering. 
Sandys. Region; space. Pope. A fish. Ains- 
worth. The slowest or least raised pace, or going 
of a horse. Furrier’s Dict. 

WA/‘LKER, wawk’-tir. 98. 2. s. [pealcene, Sax.] 
One that walks. Siei/?, One who acts in any par- 
ticular manner. Bp. Compton. A_fuller; a walk- 
mill; a fulling-mill, [waleher, Dutch ; walcken, 
Teut.] Old Ballad of the and the le. 

WA’‘LKINGSTAFF, wawk’-lng-stiff. n. s. A stick 
which a man holds to support him in walking. 
Glanville. 

WALL 4, wall. 35,77, 84. n.s. [wal, Welsh; val- 
lum, Lat.; pall, Sax. ; walle, Dutch.] A series of 
brick or stone, or other materials carried upwards, 
aud cemented with mortar; the side of a building, 
Wotton. Fortification; works built for defence : 
in this sense it is used plurally. Shak.— T'o take the 
wall. ‘To take the upper place ; not to give place. 
Shakspeare. 

To WALL, wall. v. a. To enclose with walls; to 
surround as with a wall. Shak. To defend by 
walls. Spenser. To fill up with a wall. Lord Lyt 


telton. 
jones: Goth. ; pactan, || WA‘/LLCREEPER, wall’-kréép-dr. n. s. A bird. 


Ainsivorth. 


bag in which the necessaries of a traveller are 
put; a knapsack, Addison. Any thing protuber- 
ant and swaggin 


a. [peceian, Sax. ; wecken, | WA/‘/LLEYE, Sill n. 8. [from wall and eye.] A 


disease in the crystalline humour of the eye ; the 
flaucoma. B. Jonson, 

ALLE’YED, waAll’-ide. a. [wall and eye.] Having 
white eyes. Shakspeare. 
WA‘/LLFLOWER, wall’-fléd-dr. n.s. A species of 


stock 


tlyflower. : 
| WA'LEFRUIT, wall frat. n. s. Fruit, which to be 


ripened must be planted against a wall. Mortimer. 
WALL-LOUSE, wall’-lddse. n.s. An insect; a bug. 
Ainsworth. 
To WA‘LLOP, wél-lap. 166. v.n..[pealan, Sax.) 


To boil. 

To WA‘LLOW §, wAl’-16. 85. v. n. , Goth. ; 
1 oa Sax.] To move heavily and clumsily. 
Milton. To roll one’s self in mire, or any thi 
filthy; to roll upon any thing. St. Mark, xi. 
live in any state of filth or vice. South, 

To WA‘LLOW?, wil-lé. v. a. To roll. Jer. vi. 

WA‘LLOW, wiél-lé. 85. n.s. A kind of rolling 
walk. Dryden. 

WA’/LLOWER*, wél’-lé-dr. 2.s. One who rolls 
himself in mire. Nevile, 

WA‘LLOWISH®, w6V-1d-Ish, a. re: oadcead, 

WALLRUE, wiill’-ré3. n. s. An . Ainsiwo 

WA‘LLPEPPER ¢, wall-pép-pir. n. s. House 


leek. 

WA‘LLWORT, wall/-wirt. n.s. A plant, the same 
with dwarf-elder, or danewort. 

WA’LNUT, wall-nait. n. s. [palh bnuva, Sax.] A 
tree and fruit. Miller. 007 


o 


WAN 


WAR 
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WA/‘LTRON, wiAll/-triin. 166. n. s. The sea-horse. 

Woodward. 

To WA'MBLE, wém’-bl. 405. v.n. [wemmelen, 
Dutch.] To roll with nausea and sickness : it is used 
of the stomach. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

WAN §, won. 85. a. [pan, Sax.; gwan, Welsh, 
meal .] Pale, as with sickness; languid look. 

nscr. } 

Pr Mr. Sheridan has given the a, in this word and its | 
compounds, the same sound asin man. Mr. Scott and, 
Dr. Kenrick have given both the sound I have given 
and Mr. Sheridan's, but seem to prefer the former by 

lacing it first. I have always heard it pronounced 
ike the first syllable of wan-ton ; and find Mr. Nares, | 
W. Jobnston, and Mr. Perry, have so marked it. 1) 


have, indeed, heard wan, the old preterit of the verb to 

win, pronounced so us to rhyme with ran: bat as this | 
form of the verb is obsolete, the pronunciation is so 
too.—See Wasr. | 

WAN, for won ; the old pret. of win. Spenser. 

WAND, woénd. [wénd, Sheridan, Jones, Perry ; 
wind, Fudton and Knight.] n. s. [vaand, Dan.; 
wand, Su. Goth.] A small stick, or twig; a long 
rod. Shak. Any staff of authority, or use. Milton. 
A iy | rod, Milton. 

To WA‘NDER §, wén’-dir. 98. v. xn. [pandpian, 
Sax. ; wandelen, Dutch.] To rove; to ramble here 
and there; to go, without any certain course. 
Shak. To deviate ; to go astray. Ps, exix. 

To WA‘NDER, won’-déir. v. a. To travel over, 
without a certain course. Milton. 

WA‘/NDERER, wén’-dar-dr. 555. n. s, Rover ; ram- 
bler. B. Jonson. 

WA‘NDERING, wén/-dar-ing. 410. n.s, Uncertain 
peregrination. Addison. Abberration; mistaken 
way. Decay of Chr. Piety. Incertainty ; want of 
being fixed. Locke. 

WA’NDERINGLY?®, won’-dar-Ing-lé. ad. In an un- 
certain, unsteady manner. Bp, Taylor. 

To WANE4, wane. v.n. [pantan, Sax.] To grow 
less ; to decrease: applied to the moon ; opposed 
to war. Hakewwill. i decline; to sink. Shak, 

To WANE*, wine. r.a. To cause to wane. B. 
Jonson. Ob. T. 

WANE, wane. n. s. Decrease of the moon, Bacon. 
Decline ; diminution ; declension. Soni. 

WANG, wang. n. s. [pany-cod, Sax.] Jaw teeth. 
Ainsworth. [pceo-Spanx, Sax.) The latchet of a 
shoe ; a shoe-thong; a shoe-wuny. Ray. 

WA/NHOPE®*, wan'-hdpe. n.s. [pana, 
rian Wantof hope. Lib. fest. Ob. 7'. 

WA'NNED, wond. 85, 359. a. Turned pale and | 
faint-coloured, Shakspeare. 

WA/NNESS, won’-nés, [See WAN.] 2.5. Paleness ; 
ry ie 

WA'‘NNISH®, wén’-nish. a. Of a pale or wan hue. 


Sax.; aud 
' 


Fairfax. | 


To WANT $, whnt. r.a. [the past participle of pa- 
nian, Sax.] To be without something fit or neces- |) 
sary. Eccl. vi. To be defective in something. | 
Milton. ‘To fall short of; not to contain, Afilton. 
To be without; not to have. Milton. To need ; to 
have need of; to lack. /Jolder. To wish; to long ; 
to desire. Addison. 

To WANT, wont. 85. ron. To be wanted ; to be i 
improperly absent; not to be in sufficient quantity. | 
Milton. To fail; to be deficient. Millon. ‘To be |, 
missed; to be not had, Dryde:. 7 

WANT, wont. ns. Need. Millon. Deficiency. || 
Dryden. The state of not having. Pope. Pover- i 


| 


| 





ty; pepury; indigence. Swift. Trand, Sax. Al 
mole, Hevylin. 

WA'NTLESS*, wont’-lés. a. Abundant; fruitful. 
Warner. l 

WANTON §, wOn/atfin.. 165. a, { fornta Goth.; | 
raanden, Danish.] Lascivious ; libidinous ; lecher- |) 
ous; lustful. Shak. Licentious; dissolute. Shas. | 
Frolicksome 3 gay; sporlive; airy. Siiek. Loose ; | 
unrestrained. Addison. Quick and irregular of | 
motion. Milton. Luxuriant; superfluous. Jil/on. |, 
Not regular ; turned fortuitously, Shaksperre. 

WANTON, wan/-téin. ms. A lascivions peron; a) 








UWARDENSHIP*, war’-dn-ship. 2. 


insignificant flutterer. Shak. A word of sfght en 
dearment. B. Jonson. 

To WA/‘NTON, wén’-tan. rv. n. To play lascivi 
ously, Prior. To revel; to play. 
move nimbly and irregularly. 

To WA'‘NTON®*, woén’-tan. v. a, To make wanton. 
Feltham. 

To WA‘NTONIZE®*, wén!-tain-lze. v. 2. To be- 
have wantonly or dissolutely. Daniel. 

baffles ; headin ad, tag Lt 
icksomely ; gayly ; sportively ; carelessly. 

WA'NTONNESS, wdtihes . n. s. Laseivious- 
ness; lechery. South. Sportiveness ; frolick ; bu- 
mour. Shak. Licentiousness; negligence of re- 
straint. Aing Charles. 

WA/NTWIT, wont-wit, n.s. A fool; an idiot 
Shukspeare. 

WA'NTY, wadn’-t. n. s. A broad girth of leather, 
by which the load is bound upon the horse; a sur- 
Fy Tusser. ; 

WA’PED ¢, wi’-péd. a. Dejected ; crushed by mu- 
ery. Obsolete. 

WA’PENTAKE, wi’-pén-tike. n. s. [repo Sax., 
and tekan, Goth. ; wapentakium, low Lat.] Wapen- 
take is what we call a /umdred : as, Upon a meet- 
ing for that , they touched each others 
weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. 


Cowel. 
a bec wop’-pird. a. Restless ; fatigued. 


rose. 

WAR$, war. 85. n. s. [werre, old Dutch; guerre, 
Fr.; wer, Germ. and A. Sax.} The exercise of vio- 
lence under ea command against with 
standers. Raleigh. The instruments of war, 1 
poetical language. Prior. Forces; arene. ult 
Phe profession of arms. Wisdom, xxviii. ostility ; 
state of opposition ; act of opposition. S . 

To WAR, wir. v.n. 'To make war ; to be ina state 
of hostility. 2 Sam. xxii. 

To WAR, war, v. a. To make war upon. Daniel. 

To WA’/RBLE §, wir’-bl. 405. v. a. [werbler, old 
Fr.] ‘To quaver any sound, Milton. T'o cause 
quaver. Milton, ‘To utter musically. Milton. 

To WA'RBLE, wir’-bl: r. n. To be quavered. Gay. 
To be uttered melodiously. Sidney, To sing. 
Millon. 

WA'RBLFE®, war'-bl. n. s. A song. Gray. 

WA/RBLER, war’-bl-ir, 98. n.s. A singer ; a song- 
ster. T'ickell. ; 

WARD. A syllable much used as an affix in com- 

sition : as, heavermoard, with tendency to heaven} 
titherward, this way: from peapd, Sax. : it notes 
tendeney to or from. 

To WARD §, ward. vr. a. oes Sax. ; waren. 
Dut.} To guard; to watch. Spenser. To defend; 
to protect, Shak. To fence off; to obstruct of 
turn aside any thing mischievous, Fairfar. 

To WARD, ward. v.n. ‘To be vigilant; to keep 
guard. ‘To act upon the defensive with a weapol 
Sidney. 


WARD, wird. 85, n.s. Watch; act of guarding. 


Spenser. Garrison; those who are intrusted to 
keep a place. Spenser. Guard made by a weapon 
in tenemg. Shs. Fortress; strong hold, Shak 
Goria faw Lat.] District of a town. Dryden. 
‘ustody ; confinement. Hooker. The part ot a 
lock, Which, corresponding to the proper key. 
hinders any other from opening it. Milton. One 
in the hands of a guardian. Drummond. The state 
of a child under a guardian, Shak. Guardias- 
right over orphans, Spencer. 


ship; ‘ 
| WARDEN, wir'-dn. 103. n.3. [waerden, Dutch.] A 


A head officer, Garth— 
Warden of the eiuque ports. A ig gona that has 
the jurisdicuen of those havens in the east part o 
England, commonly called the cinque ports. ef 
five havens, who has there all that jurisdiction 
which the admiral of Exglaod has in places pot 
exeinpt, Cowel. A large pear. Mey. 

a s, Oflice of a 


keeper; a guardian. 


warden or guardian. Wier. 


strunpet ; a whoremonger, Shai. A tritlers an \WATDER, ward'-Gr. 98. 2s. A keeper; a guard 


1uOg 


WAR 


WAS 
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5S r. 


penser. A truncheon by which an officer of arms 
forbade 


ht. Shakspeare. 


WA’RDMOTE, wird’-méte. n. s. [peand and | 
at.] A) 


mot, or Femot, Sax.; wardemotus, low 
meeting ; a court held in each ward or district in 
London for the direction of their affairs. 

WA‘RDROBE, ward’-rdbe. n. s. [ garderobe, Fr.] 
A room where clothes are kept. Spenser. 

WA’‘RDSHIP, ward/-ship. n. s. Guardianship, Ba- 
con, Pupilage; state of being under ward. King 
Charles, 

WARE, wire. The preterit of wear, more frequent 
wore. St. Luke, viii. 

WARE‘$, ware. a. [we commonly say aware.] Be- 
ing in expectation of; being provided against. St. 


alt. xxiv. Cautious; wary. Spenser. 
To WARE, ware. v. n. To take heed of; to beware. 


ater 
WARES, ware. n. s. [pann, Sax.; waere, Dutch; 
— Swed.] Commonly something to be sold. 
elem, X. 


WA/’REFUL, ware’-ffl. a. Cautious; timorously 


prudent. 

WA’REFULNESS, ware’-ffl-nés. n. s. Cautious- 
ness. Sidney. 

WA’/REHOUSE, wire/-hédse. n.s. A storehouse 
of merchandise. Locke. 

WA’‘RELESS, ware’-lés. a, Uncautious ; unwary. 
Spenser. Suffered unawares, or contrary to ex- 


sctation. Spenser. 
WA RELY, wire’-lé. ad. Warily ; cautiously ; tim- 
orously. S&S, v, 

WARFARE, wir’-fare. n.s. Military service ; mil- 
itary life ; state of contest and solicitude. Milton. 
To W A/RPARE, war’-fare. v.n. To lead a military 

life. Camden. 
WA‘/RHABLE, wair’-hé-bl, a. [war, and habdile, from 
jahilis, Lat.] Military; fit for war. Spenser. 


WA/RILY, wa/-ré-lé. ‘ad. Cautiously; with timor-| 


| 


ons prudence; with wise forethought. Spenser. 
WA/‘RINESS, wa’-ré-nés. rn. s. Caciion prudent 
forethought; timorous scrupulousness. ; 
WARK, wark. n. s. ey used for work; 
whence Imlwark? Building. Spenser. 
WA’‘RLIKE, warlike. a. [war and like.) Fit for 
war; disposed to war. Sidney. 
lating to war. Milton. 


WA’RLIKENESS*, wir-lke-nés. n. 8. Warlike | 


disposition or character, Sir E. Sandys. 
WA'RLING, war’-ling. n. fh int wear or weary,] 
amden, 


arco pe idee with. eo 

W A’‘RLOCK, i n.s. [vardlookr, Icel. ; 

WAVRLUCK, § War-Hik. 3 eee yA tale 
witch ; a wizard. Dryden. 

WARM 6, wirm. 85. a. [warm, Goth. ; peanm, Sax. ; 
tcarm, Dutch.] Not cold, though not hot; heated 
to a smail de . 2 Kings, iv. Zealous; ardent. 
Pope. Habitually passionate; ardent; keen. Vio- 
lent; furious; sabedail Dryden, Busy in action; 
heated with action. Dryden. Fanciful; enthusias- 
tick. Locke. Vigorous; sprightly. Pope. 

To WARM, warm. v. a. To free from cold ; to heat 
ina gentle degree. Isa, xliv. To heat mentally ; 
to make vehement. Dryden. 

To WARM, warm. v. n. ‘To grow less cold. Isaiah, 


xlvii. 

WA’‘RMINGPAN, war’-ming-pin. n.s. A covered 
brass pan for warming a by means of hot 
coals. La. Chester field. 

WA/RMINGSTONE, wir’-ming-stdne.n. s. A stone 
dug in Cornwall, which, being well heated at the 
fire, retains warmth a great while, and has been 
found to give ease in the internal hemorrhoids. 


Ray. 
WA’RMLY, warm’-lé. ad. With gentle heat. Mil- 
ton. Eagerly; ardently. Prior. 
WARMNESS. warm’ -nés. 2 n.s. Gentle heat. Ba- 
WARMTH, warmth. con. Zeal ; passion ; 
fervour of mind. Shak. Fancifulness ; enthusiasm. 
Temple. 
To WARN §, warn. 85. rv. a. [peapnian, Sax.; 
waernen, Dutch; warna, Swed. ; varna, Icel.] ‘To 


~ 


i 
{ 


le 
| WAR 


‘ 


Military ; re- 


caution against any fault or danger; to give pre- 
vious notice of ill. South. To admonish of any 
duty to be performed, or practice or place to be 
avoided or forsaken. Acts,x. To inform previ- 
ously of good or bad. Shak. To keep off ; to ward 


off. Spenser. 
WA'RNER®. wir’-ndr. n. s. An admonisher. Huloet. 
WA’‘RNING, warn’-ing. 410. n.s. Caution against 
faults or dangers; previous notice of ill, Psalms. 
Previous notice: in a sense indifferent. Whole 


WARPY, wary ony pene 

A _ . 85. n.s. [peanp, Sax. ; werp, Dut. 

That order of thread in 4 thing woven that oie 

To WARP. wirp. [ 

o WARP, warp. v.n. [peonpan, Sax.; werpen, 

Dutch.] To change from the wee situation by in- 

testine motion ; to change the position of one part 

to another. Shak. ‘To lose its 1 inn course or di- 

rection. Shak. To work itself forward. Milton. 

To WARP, warp. v.a. To contract; to shrivel. 
To turn aside from the true direction. Dryden. It 
is used by Shakspeare to express the effect of frost. 

WA’‘RPING*, wirp’-ing. n.s. Act of turning aside 
froin the true direction. Bp. Taylor. 

|| WARPRO/OF*, war’-prédér. n. s. Valour known by 

f. ene’ 

WA’‘RRANT §, w6r'-riat. v. n. [garantir, Fr. ; 
from the Sax. paptan.] To sup or maintain ; 
to attest. Sidney. To give authority. Shak. To 
gt South, To exempt ; to  Parrnege ; to secure. 
To declare upon surety. Dry . 

WA’/RRANT, wor’-rint. 168, n, s. A writ conferring 
some right or authority. Shak. A begie itn the 
officer of justice the power of caption. Dryden. A 
secure, inviolable grant. Hooker. A justificatory 


er, 

commission. Hooker. Attestation. Raleigh. Right ; 

lity. ShaXspeare, 

RANTABLE, wor'-rdnt-d-b!. a. Justifiable ; 
defensible. Brown. 

WA’/RRANTABLENESS, | wor’-riint-d-bl-nés.n.s. 

Justifiableness. Barrow, ; 

WA/RRANTABLY, wor'-rAnt-A-blé. ad. Justifia- 
bly. Wake. 
WA‘/RRANTER, wér-rint-dr. n. s. One who gives 
authority. One who gives security. 
WA/RRANTISE, wir-rin-tize. nr. s. [warrantiso, 
law rye! Authority ; security. Shakspeure. 
WA/RRANTY, wér’-rant-¢. n. s. [warrantia, law 
Lat.} [In the common law.) A promise made in a 
|| deed by one man unto another, for himself and his 
| heirs, to secure him and his heirs against all men, 
| forthe enjoying of avy thing agreed on between 
them. Cowel. Authority; justificatory mandate. 
Shakspeare. Security. 
|| To WA‘/RRAY, wir’-ra. v. a. 
| war upon. Spenser. Ob. J. 

WARRE, wor. a. [pepp, Sax.] Worse. oo: 

WA‘RREN §, wér’-rin. 99. n. s. [waerande, Dutch ; 
guerenne, Fr.] A kind of park for rabbits. Shak. 

WA/RRENER, wér’-rin-dr. 98. n, s. The keeper of 
a warren. Shakspeare. 

WA‘/KRIANGLE, or WWariangle, wér’-ré-ing-gl. 
n.s. Ahawk, Ainsworth. 

WA/RRIiOUR, war’-yar. 314. n, s, [from war.) A 
soldier; a military man, Sh . 

WA’‘RRIOURESS?®, war’-yar-és. n.s. A female 
warriour. Spenser. 

WART §, wart. 65. n.s. [peapt, Sax.; werte, Dut.] 
A corneous excrescence ; a small protuberance on 
the flesh. Bacon. A protuberance of trees. Ray. 

WA/RTWORT, wart’-wart. n.s. Spurge. Ains- 


worth, 

WA'/RTY, war’-té. a. Grown over with warts. 

WA/RWORN, wir’-wdrn. a. Worn with war. 
Shakspeare. 

WA/RY, wi’-ré. a. [pep, Sax.] Cautious; scrupu- 
lous ; timorously prudent. Hooker. 

WAS, wéz. The preterit of To be. Gen. v. . 

To WASH 6, wish. 85. v. a. [parean, Sax. ; wass 
chen, Dutch.] To cleanse by ablution, Psalm li. 
To moisten ; to wet: as, The rain washes the flow 
ers; the sea washes many islands. To affect by 

1009 


| 


@. 
{from war.) ‘To make 


WAS 


WAT 
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ablution. Acts, xxii. To colour by washing. Col- 


lier. 
To WASH, wish. v. x. To perform the act of ablu- | 
tion. 2 Kings, v. To cleanse clothes. S - | 
WASH, wash. 85. » s. Alluvion; any thing collected 
by water. Mortimer. A bog; a marsh; a fen; a 
uagmire. Shak. A medical or cosmetick lotion. 
Bac. A superficial stain or colour. Collier. The 
feed of hogs gathered from washed dishes. Shak. 
The actof washing the clothes of a family; the 
linen washed at once. 
WASH, wésh. a. Washy ; weak. Beaumont and) 
Fletcher. 
WA/SHBALL, wésh’-ball. x. s. Ball made of soap 
| 





Swift. 

WA’/SHER, wésh’-dr. 98. n.s. One that washes. 
Shakspeare. 

WA'SHPOT, wésh’-pdt. n. s. A vessel in which any 
thing is washed. Cowley. 

WA'SHY, wash’. a. Watery ; damp. Milton. 
Weak ; not solid, Wotton. 

WASP §, wésp. 85. n.s. [pearp, Sax. ; vespa, Lat.] 
A brisk stinging insect, in form resembling a bee. 
Shakspeare. 

7° Mr. Sheridan has pronounced this word 80 as to 
rhyme with hasp, clasp, &c. ‘This sound is so perfect- 
ly new to me, that I should have ‘supposed it to have 
been an errour of the press, if Mr. Scott and Dr. Ken- 
rick had not marked it in the same manner: Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Porry approach somewhat nearer to the true 
sound of a, by giving it the same sound as in father ; 
but Mr. Nares and W. Johnston give it the sound cf 
short o, like the a in was, wash, &c.; and that this is 
the true sound, see Principles, No. 85. . 

WA‘SPISH, wésp/-ish, a. Peevish; malignant; irri- 
table ; irascible. Shakspeare. 

WA’SPISHLY, wésp’-ish-lé. ad. Peevishly. 

WA'SPISHNESS, wésp’-ish-nés. n.s. Peevishness ; 
irritability. Cleaveland. 

WA/SSAIL §, wés’-sil. 208. n. s. [peer heel, Sax.) A 
liquor made of ate sugar, and ale, anciently 
much used by English goodfellows. Fletcher. R 
drunken bout. Shak. merry song. Ainsworth. 

To WA‘SSAIL*, wés/-sil._v. n. To attend at was- 
sails; to frolick ; to tope. Milton. | 

WA‘SSAILER, wés’-sll-ir. n, s. A toper; a drunk- | 
ard. Milton. i 

WAST, wast. The second person of was, from 7 be. | 

To WASTES, waste. 74. r. a. fa eytan, Sax. ; 
woesten, Dutch.] To diminish. 8. ba. To destroy 
wantonly and luxuriously; to squander. Hooker. 
To destroy; to desolate. Daniel. To wear out. 
Milton. 'To spend; to consume. Milton. 

To WASTE, waste. v. n. To dwindle ; to be in a 
state of consumption. Job, xiv. 

WASTE, waste. a. Destroyed ; ruined. Milton. 
Desolate; uncultivated. Abbot. Superfluous; ex- 
uberant ; lost for want of occupiers. Milton. Worth- 
less ; that of which none but vile uses can be made : 
as, waste wood. ‘That of which no account is taken, 
or value found. Dryden. 

WASTE, waste. n. s. Wanton or luxurious destruc- 
tion; the act of squandering. Milton. Consump- 
tion ; loss. Hooker, Useless expense. Dryden. 
Desolate or uncultivated ground. Pope. Ground, | 
place, or space unoccupied. S; r. Region ru-! 
ined and deserted. Dryden. Mischief; destruc- 
tion. Shak. [A law term.] Destruction of wood or 
other products of land. Shadwell. 

WA‘STEFUL, waste’-fQ). a. Destructive ; ruinous. 
Milton. _Wantonly or dissolutely consum nh | 
Bacon. Lavish ; prodigal ;_ luxuriantly liberal. 
Addison. Desolate ; uncultivated ; unoccupied. | 
Spenser. i 

WA‘STEFULLY, waste’-fal-4. ad. With vain and 
dissolute consumption. Hooker. 

Ww a ola ULNESS, waste’-fil-nés, a. s. Prodi- 

ality. 

WAST EL*, wés’-t8l. n. s. {rrastellus, low Lat.] A 
particular sort of bread; fine bread; a cake. | 
Lowth. Ob. T. ’ 

WA’'STENESS, wiste’-nés. 2, s. Desolation ; soli- | 
tude. Zepl. i. 









WA’‘STER, wist’-dr. 98. nm. s. One that consumes 
dissolutely and extrav tly; a squanderer ; vain 
consumer. Locke. A kind of cudgel. 
and Fletcher. 

WA/STETHRIFT*, waste’-thrift. .s. A spend- 
thrift. Beawmont and Fletcher. 

WA’STREL. n. s. That which lies in enclosea 
grounds or in commons. Carew. 

WATCH §, wotsh. 85. n. s. [pecce, Sax.) Forbear- 
ance of sleep. Attendance without = Addison. 
Attention; close observation. Shak. Guard ; vigi- 
lant keep. Spenser. Watchman; men set to guard. 
Spenser. Place where a guard is set. Shak. Pox 
or office of a watchman. Shak. A period of the 
night. Milton. Naga clock ; a small clock mov- 

by a spring. Hale. 

To WATCH, watsh. v. n. [pacian, Sax.] Not to 
sleep ; to wake. Ecclus. xxxi. To keep guard. 
Jer. xtiv. To look with expectation. Psalm cxxx. . 
To be attentive; to be vigilant. 2 Tim. iv. To be 
cautiously observant. Bp. Taylor. To be insidi- 
ously attentive. Milton. 

To WATCH, woétsh. v.a. To guard; to have ia 
keep. Milton. ‘To observe in ambush. 1 Sam. xix. 
To tend. Broome. To observe in order to detect 


or vent. 

WA‘TCHER, with’-dr. 98. n.s. One who sits up ; 
one who does not go to sleep. Shak. Diligent 
overlooker or observer. Shakspeare. 

WA/TCHET, wotsh’-it. 99. a. fpneet, Sax.] Blue; 

le blue. Milton. 

WA/TCHFUL, wétsh’-fal. a. Vigtiant; attentive ; 
cautious ; nicely observant. Rer. iti. 

WA’TCHFULLY, wétsh’-fl-¢. ad. Vigilantly ; cau» 
tiously ; attentively ; with cautious observation ; 
heediully. ne 

WATCHFUL ESS, wétsh’-fal-nés. n. s. Vigilance; 
heed ; suspicious attention; cautious: 3 dili- 
gent observation. Hammond. Inability to sleep. 
Arbuthnot. 

WA‘TCHHOUSE, wétsh’-hddse. n. s. Place where 
the watch is set. Gay. 

WA/TCHING, wétsh’-ing. 410. n.s. Inability to 
sleep. Wiseman. 

WA/TCHLIGHT®, wétsh’-llte. 2..s. A candle with 
a rush) wick to burn in the night., Addison. 

WA’TCHMAKER, wétsh’-ma-kar. n. s. One whose 
trade is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. Moxcs. 

WA‘TCHMAN, wétsh’-min. 88. n. s. Guard; sen- 
tine] ; one set to keep ward. Spenser. 

WA/TCHTOWER, wétsh’-tdar. 2. s. Tower ou 
which a sentinel was placed for the sake of pros- 


pect. Bacon. 
WA’TCHWORD, witsh’-ward. n.s. The word 
given to the sentinels to know their friends. Spen- 


ser. 

WATER 6, wi’-tar. 38, 85, 76, 86. nm. s. [racter, 
Dutch ; petep, Sax.] Sir Isaac Newton defines 
water, when pure, to be a very fluid salt, volatile, 
and void of all savour or taste; and it seems 
consist of small, smooth, hard, porous, spherical 
particles, of equal diameters, and of equal specifick 
Age gag’ 5 The sea. Common Prayer. 

Jrine. Shuk.—To hold water. To be sound; to 
be tight : from a vessel that will not leak, L’ Estr.— 
It is used for the lustre «f a diamond. Shak. War 
is much used in composition for things made wih 
water, being in tater, or growing in water ; as, water- 
spaniel, water-flood, water-courses, &c. 

To WA‘TER, wa’-tar. 64. v.a. To irrigate ; to sup- 
ply with moisture. Gen. ii. To supply with water 

drink. St. Luke, xiii. To fertilize or accommo- 
date with streams. Addison. To diversify as wih 
waves. Locke. 

To WATER, wi/-tdr. 98. v. n. To shed moisture. 
Shak. ‘To get or take in water ; to be used in sup- 
plying water, Gen. xxx.— The mouth waters. The 
man longs; there is a vehement desire. Canuilen. 

WA’TERCOLOURS, wi’ -tdr-kal-drz. . s. Colours 
made into a soft consistence with water. Boyle. 

WA‘TERCRESSES, wa/-tir-krés-siz, 99. nv. s. A 
plant. Miller. 

1010 


WAT 


WAY 


—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tube, tab, ball —6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THIs. 


WA’/TERER, wi’ -tér-dr. 555. n. s. Ove who waters. 
Carew. 

WA‘TERFALL, wa’-tar-fall. 2. s. Cataract; cas- | 
cade. Raleigh. 


WA/‘TERFLAG, wi’-tir-flag. n.s. Water flower- | 


de-luce. 

WA’TERFOWL, wi’-tar-fil, n. s. Fowl that live, 
or get their food in water. Bacon. 

WA’‘TERGALL*, wa/-tdr-gall. n. s. [tater and 
gall.) Some appearance atiendant on the rainbow, 
Steevens. A cavity made in the earth by a rapid 
descent of water, Bagshaw. 

WATERGRU'EL, wa-tar-grdé/-il. in. s. 
aud grue/.} Food made with oatmeal boiled in 
water. Locke. 





WA'TERHEN, wi-tar-hép. n.s. A coot; a water- || 


WA’‘TERINESS, wa/-tar¢-nés. n. s. Humidity ;| 
moisture, Arbuthnot. 

WA’TERING-PLACE®*, wi’-tar-Ing-plase. n. s. A 
town, village, or other place, usually on the sea- 
coast, noted, at certain seasons, for a numerous re- | 
sort of persons to it: a modern cant term. Graves. | 

WA’/TERISH, wa’-tdr-ish. a. Resembling water. | 
Dryden. Moist; boggy. Hale. 

WA’TERISHNESS, wa’-tir-ish-nés. ns. Thin-| 
ness; resemblance of water. Floyer. 

WA‘TERLEAP, wa’-tir-léfe. n. s. A plant. Miller. 

WA’/TERLILY, wa’-tér-lll’-Ié. n.s. A plant. Miller. | 

WA’'TERLOGGED*, wa/-tar-légd. a. Applied to’ 
a ship, when by leaking she has received a great 
deal of water into her hold, and is become so inac- | 
tive upon the sea, as to yield without resistance to 
the effort of every wave rushing over her deck. | 
Chambers. | 

WA’/TERMAN, wi’-tir-man. 88. n.s. A ferryman ;| 
a boatman. Dryden. 

WA’/TERMARK, wa’-tar-mark. 2. s. The utmost 
limit of the rise of the flood. Dryden. 

WA‘TERMELON, wi'-tdr-mél’-dn. n. s. A plant.) 
Miller. { 

WA’/TERMILL, wai'-tar-mill. n. s. Mill turned by’ 
water. pk | 

WA’‘TERMINT, wa/-tar-mint. n. s. A plant. Bacon. 

W ATER-ORDEAL f, wa-tdr-Gr’-dé-al. n. s. An old | 
mode of trial by water. Mason. 

Ky; Water-ordeal was performed either by plunging the 

are arm up to the elbows in boiling water, and escap- 
ing unhurt thereby, or by casting the suspected person 


into a river or pond; and if he floated therein without 
swimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt. W. 


WATERRA’‘DISH, wai’-tar-rid-ish. x. s. A species 
of water-cresses. 

WA/‘TERRAT, wa'-tir-rit. n. s. A rat that makes 
holes in banks. Shakspeare. 

WA/TERROCKET, wa’-tar-rdk-it. n.s. A species 
of water-cresses. A kind of firework to be dis- 
charged in water. 

WATERSA/‘PPHIRE, wi’-tar-sif-fir. rn. s. The 
occidental sapphire, neither of so bright a blue, 
nor so hard as the oriental. Woodward. 

WA’/TERTIGHT®, wi’-tair-the. a and tight.) | 
That will not admit water. Bp. Hall. 

We eet) wa’-tir-vi-6-J&. n.s. A plant. 

uler. i 

WA/TERWILLOW, wa’-tar-wil-ld. rn. s. A plant. | 
Ainsworth. j 

WA’TERWITH, wi’-tar-with. n.s. A plant. Der- | 

| 


ham. 
WA’/TERWORK, wi’-tar-wark. n.s. Play of foun- | 
tains; artificial spouts of water; any hydraulick | 
rformance. Wilkins. 
A’/TERY, wa’-tar-¢. a. Thin; liquid; like water. 
Bacon. Tasteless; insipid ; vapid ; spiritless, Phil- | 
| dips. Wet; abounding with water. yn Relat- | 
ing to the water. Dryden. Consisting of water. | 


WA LE, wét/-tl. 405. n.s. 
barbs, or loose red flesh that hangs below the cock’s | 
bill. Walton. A hurdle. Ainsworth, 

Zo WA’TTLE, worl. v. a. [pacelay, Sax.] To 











| 


; 
' 





lwaghelen, Germ.] The | 


' 
} 


water || 


bind with twigs; to form by platting twigs one 
within another, Milton. 

WAVE4, wave. n. s. [peese, Sax.; waegh, Dutch 
rague, Ag. Waiter raised above the level of the 
surface ; billow ; water driven into inequalities. 
Wotton. Unevenness; inequality. Newton. 


i 
| 


1 To WAVE, wave. r.n. [pap ian, Sax.] To play 


loosely; to float, Dryden. ‘To be moved as a sig- 
nal. B. Jonson, ‘To be in an unsetiled state ; to 
fluctuate ; to waver. Hooker. bad 

To WAVE, wave. v.a. To raise into inequalities 
of surface. Shak. To move loosely. Miltow. To 
waft; to remove any thing floating. Brown, ‘To 
beckon ; to direct by a waft or motion of any thing. 
Shak. [guesver, Fr.] To put off; to quit; to depart 
from. Wotton. ‘To put aside for the present. Dry- 


| 


| 
' 


| 


f 
| 


| den 
WA‘VELESS®*, wave’-lés. a. Smooth ; without 
waves. Peele. 

Zo WA‘VER, wa’-var. 98. rv. n. [paytan, Sax.) To 
play to and fro; to move loosely. Boyle. ‘To be 
unsettled ; to be uncertain, or inconstant; to fluctu- 
ate ; not to be determined. Spenser. To totier; to 
be in danger of falling. Holyday. 

WA'‘VER*, wa/-var. n. s. A young slender tree. 
Evelyn. 

WA‘VERER, wé’-var-dr. n. s. One unsettled and 
irresolute. Shakspeare. ‘ 

| WA‘VERINGNESS*, hele Sarr n, s. State 

| or quality of being wavering. W. Mountugue. 

/WA‘VING®*, wa’-ving. n.s. Act of moving or play- 
ing loosely, Addison. 

WA'’VY, wa’-vé. a. Rising in waves. Chapman. 
Playing to and fro, as in undulations, Phillips. 
Winding. Maundrell. 

WAWES, or WAES, waws. n. s. Waves. Spenser, 

To WAWL4, wawl. rv. x. [vaele, Icel., if not formed 
from the sound.] ‘To cry; to howl. Shakspeure. 

WAX 4, wiks. ns. [pexe, Sax. ; war, Dan.; warks, 
Dutch.}] The thick, tenacious matter gathered by 
the bee, and formed into cells for the reception of — 
the honey. Ariudthnot. Any tenacious mass, such 
as is used to fasten letters. More. A kind of con- 
cretion in the flesh. Wiseman. 








' 

lien The a in this word being followed by z, which is no 
more than ks, the preceding w loses its deepening pow- 
er, and the word comes under the rule in the Princi- 
ples, No, 85. 


To WAX, waks. v.a. To smear; to join with wax. 
Driuden. 

To WAX, wiks. v.n. pret. war, waxed ; part. pass. 
waxed, waxen. [peaxan, Sax.; wachsen, Germ.] 
To grow ; to increase ; to become bigger, or more. 
Used of the moon, in opposition to wane, and fi 
ratively of things which grow by turns bigger and 
less. Hakewill. 5ro pass into any state; to become}; 
to grow. Hooker. 

WA/XCHANDLER, waks’-tshAnd-lar. ».s. A ma- 
ker of wax candles. 

| WA‘XEN, wak’-sn. 103. a. Made of wax. Milton. 

| WA/XWORK*, wiks’-wark. n. s. Figures formed 
| of wax in imitation of the substances which they 
represent. Addison, 

WA‘XY*, wik’-sé. a. Soft, like wax; yielding. Bp. 


Hall. 
WAY §, wa. 220. n.s. [pe's, Sax.; weigh, Dutch. 
The road in which one travels. Shak. Road — 





for scam abe Shak. A omy of space. Brown. 
Course ; direction of motion ; local tendency. Shak. 
Advance in life. Spectator. Passage, power of 

acancy made 


Se : 
y lumorous or respectful recession. Locke, Course ; 


regular progression. den, Course or progress 
neeaclerad _Hacreasdret hindered : ja coi 
thoughts in our way. Duppa. Tendency to an 
meaning, or act: as, There is nothing in the wo 
that sound that way. Alterbury. Access; means 
of admittance : as, having made my way. igh. 
Sphere of observation ; as, the officers that fell in 
my way. Temple. Means; mediate instrument ; 
intermediate step. Dryden. Method; scheme of 


hy Paton made or given, Shak. 


WEA WEA 


IF 559.—Fite, far, fAll, fat ;—mé, mét ;—pine, pin ;— 


management : as, He durst not take open way || WEAL, wéle. 227. n. s. [pelan, Sax.; wealust, 
against them. Sidney. Private determination ;;| Dutch.) Happiness; prosperity ; flourishing state. 
particular will or humour : as, He loved his own Bacon. Republick; state ; lick interest. Shak. 
way. Bacon. Magner; mode : as, God hath many || To WEAL §*, wéle. . a. [palan, oy To mark 
ways spoken to meu. Hooker. Method; manner || To WALE §*, wale.§ with stripes or lashes. Bp. 
of practice. Sidney. Method or plan of life, con-|) Hall. ; 

duct, or action: as, had they been instructed in|! WEAL, wéle. n.s. The mark of a stripe. Donne. 
the right way. Addison. Process of things, B awd WEAL-away, interj. Alas! See WeLaway. Ob. J. 
or ill: as, & prosperous way. Heylin. ight | WEALD, wélde. ) x. s. Whether singly or jointly, 
method to act or know: as, Inquire after the right |} WALD, wald. signifies a wood or grove, from 
way. Locke, General scheme of acting: as, Men| WALT, walt. _ the Sax. peald. Gibson. 

go out of the way to hint free things. Richardson. |’ WEA’LSMAN*, wéélz’-man. n.s. A sneering word 
—By the way. Without any necessary connexion for politician. Shakspeare. 

with the main design; en passant : as, note, by te || WEALTH), wélth. 234, 515. n. s. [paled, Sax-] 
way. Bacon. To £2 or come one’s way, or ways ;|| Prosperity ; external happiness. Litany. Riches ; 


to come along, or depart. Shak. Way and ways |) money, pr precious 3. Spenser. 
are now chen used comeptly for wise. "Numb. sa. WEA LTHILY, weluh-e-le, ad, Richly. Shakspeare. 

WA’‘YBREAD, wa’-bréd. n.'s. A plant. Cowley. ||, WEA’LTHINESS, wélth’-é-nés. n. s. Richness. 
WEA‘LTHY, wélth’-é, a. Rich ; opulent ; abundant. 


WA/YFARER, wi’-fa-rar. 98. n. s. [way, and fare, 
to B| Passenger ; traveller, Carew. marys 
way A To WEAN §, wéne. 227. v. a. [penan, Sax.] To put 
from the breast ; to ablactate. Ps. cxxxi. "To with- 


RING, wa’-fa-ring. 410. a. Travelling ; 

passing ; being on a journey, Hammond. i i ‘ 
Ww AY PARIN ar , wa’-fa-ring-tré. n.s. A plant. || draw from any habit or desire. Spenser. 

Miller. | WEA‘NEL, wé-nél. t™ s. An animal 
To WA‘'YLAY, wa-ld’. v.a. [way and lay.] To; WEA’NLING, wéne’-ling. 410.4 newly weaned. 

watch insidiously in the way; to beset by ambush. || _ Spenser. A child newly weaned. 

Shakspeare. || WEA‘PON $, wép/-pn. 254. n. s. [peepun, Sax.) In- 
WA/YLAYER, wa-ti’-dr. 98. n. s. One who waits | strument of offence ; something with which one is 











in ambush for another. armed to hurt another. Spenser. 
WA‘YLESS, wi’-lés. a. Pathless; untracked. Dray- 24> This word is not unfrequently pronounced with the 
ton. ea long, as in heap, reap ; but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
WA‘/YMAKER:, wa’-ma-kar. n.s. One who causes || Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Perry, pronounce it 
way to be made for another; a precursor. Bacon, with the diphthong short; Mr. Barclay gives it both 
WA‘YMARK, wa/-mark. n.s. Mark to guide in ways, and the long sound first; but W. Jolmston marks 
travelling. Jer. xxxi. it with the short sound only. W, 
To WAYME/NT, wa-mént’. v. a. [pa, Sax.] To|| WEA'’PONED, wép’-pnd. 559. a. Armed for offence ; 
lament, or  eghe Spenser. Ob. J. || furnished with arms. Sidney. 


WA‘YWARD 4, wa'-wird. 88. a. [pa, woe, and|| WEA’PONLESS, wép’-pn-lés. a. Having no weap- 
peapd, Sax.] Froward; peevish; morose; vexa-|| on; unarmed, Gower. 
tious ; liking his own way. Sidney. WEA’PONSALVE, wép’-pn-sdlv. vn. s. A salve 
WA/YWARDLY, wi’/-ward-lé. “ad. Frowardly ;|, which was supposed to cure the wound, being ap- 
rversely. Sidney. plied to the weapon that made it. Boyle. 
WA/YWARDNESS, waé’-wird-nés. n.s, Froward- || To WEAR §, ware. 240. v, a. preterit wore ; partici- 
ness ; perverseness. Sidney. ple worn. [pepan, Sax.] ‘To waste with use or 


WE, wéé. 96, 246. pronoun. In oblique cases, us.|| time, or instruments ; to impair or lessen by gradu- 
The plural of Z Shak. I and others, indefinitely.|| al diminution. Shak. To consume tediously. Shat. 
Pope. a gh and ungrammatically for the|| To carry appendant to the body. Shak, To ex- 
oblique case, us. Shakspeare. || hibit in appearance. Dryden. To affect by de- 

WEAK 4, wéke. 227. a. [pec, Sax.; week, Dutch 5! pow. Locke —To wear out. 'To harass. Dan. vii. 
from the Su. Goth. wika.] Feeble ; not strong. 2 || ‘o wear out. To waste or destroy by degrees. 
Sam. xvii. Infirm; not healthy. Shak, Soft; pli- | — Dryden. 
ant; not stiff. Lowof sound. Ascham. Feeble of | To WEAR Ship*. v. {wieren, Dutch.] A nautical 
mind ; wanting spirit ; wanting discernment. Hook-|| _ term : to bring the ship round. 
er. Not much impregnated with any ingredient :|| 70 WEAR, ware. v.n. To be wasted with use or 
as, a weak tincture, weak beer. Not powerful; not 1 time. Exod. xviii. To be tediously spent. Milton. 
potent. South. Not well supported by argument.|| To pass away by — Locke. 

Hooker. Unfortified. Addison. ; | WEAR, ware. n.s. The act of wearing ; the thing 

To WEAK*, wéke. v,a. To render weak. More.|| worn, Hudibras. [pepn, Sax.; waér,Germ.] A dam 
Ob. T. _ to shut up and raise the water ; often written weir 

To WEAK®, wéke. v. n.' To become weak. Chau-|| or wier. Walton. A net of twigs to catch fish. 
cer. Ob. T. | WEARD. n. s. Weard, whether initial or final, signi- 

To WEA’KEN, wé’-kn. 103. v. a. To debilitate ; to}; fies watehfulness or care, from the Saxon peanDap, 





enfeeble ; to deprive of strength. Neh. vi. | to ward or keep. Gibson. 
WEA/KENERS, we’-kn-ir. n.s. That which makes | WEA’RER, wi'-rar. 98. n.s. One who has any 
weak ; that which lessens the effects. South, | thing appendant to his person. Dryden. That 


WEA’‘KLING, wéke’-ling. 410. n. s. A feeble crea-| which wastes or diminishes. Law. 
ture. Shakspeare. | WEA/RINESS, wé’-ré-nés. n.s. Lassitude ; state of 
WEA’‘KLY, wéke’-lé, ad. Feebly ; faintly; without!| being spent with labour, South. Fatigue; caase 
strength. With want of efficacy. Bacon. Indis-|| of lassitude. Clarendon. Impatience of any thing. 
creetly ; injudicious'y ; timorously ; with feebleness;| _Tediousnbss. 
of mind. Milton. WEARING, wiring. 410. n.s. Clothes. Shak. 
WEA‘KLY, wéke’-lé. a. Not strong; not healthy. || WEA‘/RISH, wi/-rish. a. [pep, Sax.) Boggy ; wa- 


ope tery; washy. Burton. 

WEA/KNESS, wéke’-nés. n.s, Want of strength ;| WEXRI: ME, wé’-ré-sim. 165. a. Troublesome ; 
want of force; feebleness. Milton. Want of || tedious; causing weariness. Hi , 
sprightliness. Pope. Want of steadiness. ers.|| WEA/RISOMELY, wé/-ré-siim-lé. ad. Tediously ; 
Infirmity ; unhealthiness. Temple. Want of co-'| so as to cause weariness. Raleigh. 
gency. Tillotson. Want of judgement; want of | WEA/RISOMENESS, w@/-ré-siim-nés. n. s. The 
Pram? ; foolishness of mind. Milton - Defect; qaty of tirmg. The state of being easily tired. 
Ailing. acon. } ascham, 

WEAKSI‘DE, wéke-side’. n, s. Foible ; deficience ; | WEA/RY §, wé/-ré. 227. a. [pents, Sax, ; soveren, 
infirmity, T'emple. || Duteh.] Subdued by fatigue tired with labour. 

l 
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WED 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, 





WEF 
ball ;—8il ;—pédind ;—thin, THis. 


. ‘Impatient of the continuance of any;; WEDGE$, wédje. n. s. [vegge, Danish; wegge, 


Spenser 
thing painful pr irksome. Ci: sirous to 
discontinue. Causing weariness ; tire- 


some. S; , 

To WEARY, wé/-ré. v.a. To tire ; to fatigue 
harass; to subdue by labour. Hab.ii. ‘lo 
impatient of continuance. Shakspeare. 

or harass by any thing irksome. Milton. 

WEA‘SAND, wé -zn. 227. n. s. See Wesanp. 

WEA’SEL, wé-zl. 102, 227. n.s. [perel, 8 


wesel, Dutch.] A small animal that eats corn 

kills mice. Shaspeare 

WEA’THER §, wétn’-dr, 234. n. s. 
State of the air respecting either cold or heat, wet 
or dryness. Shakspeare. ‘The change of the state 
of the air. Bacon. Tempest; storm, Dryden. 

To WEA’THER, wéru’-ar. v. 2. To expose to the 
air. Spenser. To pass with difficulty. Garth— 
To weather a point. To 


3 to 
make 


al 


To wedher out. To endure. ison. 


™m 
peden, Sax.] || WE 


ig @ point against the || 
wind ; to accomplish ogatnst 0 Sosition.” Addieon. WE’ECHELM, 


Dutch.] A body, which, having a sharp edge, con- 
tinually growing thicker, is used to cleave umber ; 
one of the mechanical powers. Wilkins. A-mass 
of metal. Josh. vii. Any thing in the form of a 
wedge. Milton 


To subdue || J’o W SDGE, wadje. v. a. To cleave with a rhe 
Shak. 


To drive as a wedge is driven. Shak. 
force as a wedge forces. Milton. To fasten bv 
wedges. A. Phi lips. To fix as a wedge. Shak. 

WE’DLOCK, wéd/-ldk. n.s. [ped ie gt Sax., 
i and gift.) Marriage ; matrimony. Shak. 
‘DNESDAY, wénz’-dé. 223. n.s. [pobenrdax, 
Sax. ; odensday, Swed. ; woensday, Dutch ; wens- 
day, ieel The fourth day of the week, so named 
pee othick nations from Woden, or Odin. 


WEE, we. a. [weinigh, Teut. lite ; wenig, Germ.] 


Little ; small. S : 
wétish’-élm. n. s. [ofien written 
witch elm.] A species of elm. Bacon. 


WEA’THERBEATEN, wérn’-fr-bé-tn. a. Harass- || WEED §, wééd. n. s. [peod, Sar.) An herb noxious 
Sax 


ed and seasoned by hard weather. Sidney. 
WEA’THERBOARD, wérn’-tir-bérd. Qn. s. [lo 
WEA‘THERBOW, wéru’-dr-bda. the sea 
language} That side of a ship that is to the wind-| 
a 


ward. t. 

WEA’/THERCOCK, wérn’-dr-kdk. n.s. An artifi- 
cial cock set on the top of a spire, which, by turn- 
ing, shows the point from which the wind blows. 
ores Any thing fickle and inconstant. Shak. 

WEA/THERDRIVEN, wérua’-fr-driv-vn. part. 
Forced by storms or contrary winds. Carew. 

To WEA/THER-FEND*, wérn’-dr-fand. v. a. 
from weather and defend.| To shelter. 

WEA’THERGAGE, wérn’-dr-gidje. n.s. [weather 
and gage.] Any thing that shows the weather. 
Hudibras. [The advantage of the wind ; the state 
of being to windward of another ship. Perry.] 

WEA’THERGLASS, wétn’-dr-glis, n.s. A ba- 
rometer ; a glass that shows the weight of the air. 
Arbuthnot. A thermometer. Dryden. 

WEA‘THERPROOF*, wéra’-dr-prééf. a. Proof 
against rough weather. Quarles. 

Ww ATHERSPY, wérn’-dr-spl. n. 8. Legenegp ne 

: Secier f an astro.oger ; one that fore- 
te Je weather. Donne. , 

WEA/THERWISE, wérn’-dr-wize. a. [weather and 
ah. Skilful in foretelling the weather. 

WEA’/THERWISER, wérn’-dr-wl-zir. n.s. [weath- 
er, and wisen, Dutch.] Any thing that foreshows the 
weather. S: 





prat. 
To WEAVE 4, wéve. v. a. pret. wove, weaved ; part. || Too WEEN, wéén. 


pass. woven, weaved, [peyan, Sax. ; weven, Dutch ; 
gwer, Welsh ; waefwa, Su. Goth.] To form by tex- 
ture ; to form by inserting one part of the material 
within another. 2 Kings, xxiii. To upite by inter- 
mixture. Addison. To inte ; !o insert. Shak. 

To WEAVE, wéve. 227. r.n. To work with a loom. 

WEAVER, wé’-var. 98. 2. s. One who makes threads 
into cloth. Job, vii. 

WEA’VER, wé’-vir. n. s. A fish. Drayton. 

WEB§, wéb. n.s. [pebba, Sax.] Texture; any 
thing woven. Spenser. Some part of a sword, 
probably tbe blade. Fairfax. A kind of dusky 
film that hinders the sight; suffusion. S/ , 

WE’BBED, wébd. 359. a. Joined by a film. Der- 


ham. 

WE’BFOOTED, wéb’-fit-éd. a. Palmipede ; hav- 
ing films between the toes. Ray. 

WE’BSTER, wéb’/-stir. n. s. fpebrcne, Sax.] A 
weaver. The old word is . Camden. 

To WED$§, wad. v. a. [pedd1an, Sax. ; withan, M. 
Goth.] To marry; to take for husband or wife. 
Milton. To join in marriage. Shak. To unite 
for ever. Shak. To take for ever. Clarendon. 
To unite by love or fondness. Tillotson. 

'o WED, wéd. v. n. To contract matrimony. Shak. 

WE/DDED*, wéd’-did. a. Belonging to matrimony. 


Milton. 
WE’DDING, wéd’-ding. 410. n. s. [pedDdunx, Sax.] 
Marriage ; nuptials; the nuptial ceremony. Shak, 


| WE’ELY*, wee, 


or useless. Clarendon. [ 4 .5 waed, Dut.] 
A garment; clothes; habit; dress. Now scarce 
in use, except in widow's weeds, the mourning dress 
of a widow. Sidney. The upper garment, Chaen 

To WEED weed. 346, va 504 rid of noxious plants. 
Bacon. ‘To take away as noxious plants. Shak. 
To free from any thing hurtful or offensive. Howell. 
To root out vice. Ascham, 

WE’EDER, wééd’-adr. 98. 2. s. One that takes away 


any thing noxious. Shakspeare. 
WE'EDE Y*, wé/-dar-¢. n.s. Weeds. More. 
WE‘EDHOOK, wééd’-hddk. n.s. A hook 
WE/EDINGHOOK, wé/-ding-hddk.§ by which 
weeds are cut away or TT: ‘usser. 
WE’EDLESS, weed’ les. a. from weeds ; free 


from any thing useless or noxious. Donne, 
WE'EDY, wéed/-¢. a. Consisting of weed Shak. 
Abounding with weeds. Dryden. 
WEEK $, wétk. 246. n. 2. [peoc#@Sax. ; weke, 
Dutch ; wecka, Swed.] The space of seven days. 


Gen, xxix. . 
WEEKDAY, wéék’-dad. n.s. Any day not Sunday. 


Pope. 

WEEKLY, wédk’-lé. a. Happening, uced, or 
done once a week ; hebdomadary. Hooker. 

WEEKLY, wéek’-lé. ad. Once a week ; by heb- 
domadal periods. Ayliffe. 

WEEL, wéel. n.s. [peel, Sax.] A whirlpool. 

Ray. twiggen snare 

{perhaps from willow.) Carew. 

246. v. n. [penan, Sax. ; waenen, 

Dutch.] To think ; to imagine ; to form a notion ; 
to fancy. Spenser. Ob. J. 

To WEEP $, wéép. v.n. preter. and part. pass. wept, 
weeped, [peopan, Sax.) To show sorrow by tears. 
Deut. xxxiv. To shed tears from any passion. 
Sh re. To lament; to complain. Numbers, 

To WEEP, wéép. 246. v. a. To lament with tears ; 

to bewail ; to bemoan. Shak. To shed moisture. 
Milton. To drop. Pope. To abound with wet. 
Mortimer. 

WE’EPER, wéép’-dr. 98. n.s. One who sheds tears ; 
a lamenter ; a bewailer ; a mourner. Bp. Taylor. 
A white border on the sleeve of a mourning coat. 

WE'EPINGLY*, wé-ping-lé. ad. With weeping ; 
in tears. Wotton. 

WE'ERISH, wé-rish. a. (See Wearisu.] Insipid ; 
weak and washy ; sour; surly. Ascham. 

To WEET, wétt. v. n. pret. wot or ag ar 
Sax. ; weten, Dutch.] To know ; to be i ; 
to have knowledge. ~ Ob. S.- 

WEETLESS, wétv-lés. 246. a. Unknowing. Spen 
ser. Unsuspected. Spenser. 

WEEVIL, wé-vi. n. s. [perel, Sax. ; vevel, Dutch.] 


A b. 
WE/EZEL, w’-zl. n.s. See WEASEL. 
WEFT, wéft. ~ old pret. and part. pass. of wave, 
Ob 


WEFT, watt. n.s. ive, Fr.; vofa, Icel.; vagus, 
Lat.] That of wah the claim is generally ‘waved ; 


trap for fish. 


WEL WEL 
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any thing wandering without an owner, and seized | WE’/LKED, wélkt. 359. a. Set with protuberances. 








by the lord of the manor. B. Jonson. * | Properly, whelked, from whelk. Shakspeare. 

WEFT §, wéft. n. s. [peptva, Sax. ; waefl, Su. Goth.) || WE’LKIN, wél’-kia. n.s. [pealcan, or pelcea, Sax] 
‘Phe woof of cloth. | The visible regions of the air, Out of use except 

WE'FTAGE wef -tldje. 90. n.s. Texture, Grew. in poetry, Chaucer — Welkin eye is a rolling eye. 

To WEIGH 6, wa, 249, 290. v. a. [paesan, Sax. ; || pealcan, Sax.] S/ re. 
weyhen, Dut.] To examine by the balance. Bacon. || WELL §, wéll. n.s. [pelle, poell, Sax.] A spring ; 2 
To be equivalent to in weight. Boyle. Topay,,;; fountain; a source. Milton. A deep, narrow pit 
allot, or take by weight. Zech. xi. "To raise; to|| of water. Dryden. The cavity in which stairs are 
take up the anchor. Knolles. ‘To examine; to|| _ placed. Moxon. 
balance in the mind; to cousider. Hooker. Tg) To WELL, wéll. v.n, [peallan, Sax.] To spring; 
compare by the scales. Pope. ‘To regard ; to cori-|' to issue as from a spring. Spenser. * 
sider as worthy of notice. Shak.—To weigh down.|' To WELL, wéll. v.a. ‘To pour any thing forth. 
To overbalance. Daniel. T'o weigh down. To}} = ge : 
overburden ; to oppress with weight; to depress. || WELL, wéll. a. Not sick; being in health. Shak. 
Mitton. | Happy. Shak. Convenient; advantageous. Locke. 

7’o WEIGH, wa. v.n. To have weight. Brown.|; Being in favour. Dryden. Recovered from any 
To be considered as important; to have weight in| _ sickness or misfortune. Shakspeare. 
the intellectual balance. Locke. ‘To raise the an-|; WELL, weéll. ad. [wi/,Goth.; pell, Sax. ; wel, Dut.; 
chor. Dryden. ‘To bear heavily; to press hard. || vel, Icel.] Not ill; not unhappily. Prior. Not ill; 
Sha re. ‘To sink by its own weight. Bacon. | not wickedly. Milton. Skelkally properly; ina 

WE'‘IGHED, wade. 359. a. Experienced. Bacon. || laudable manner. Milton. Not amiss; not unsue- 

WE‘IGHER, wa/-tir. n.s, One who weighs. Huloet.|| cessfully ; not erroneously. Anolles, Not insufli- 
Any thing which weighs, or ig considered important.|' cienUy; not defectively. Genesis. ‘To a degree 

ilton. that gives pleasure. Bacon. With praise ; favour- 

WEIGHT $, wate. [See E1cut.] n.s. [pexed,|) ably. Pope. Weil is sometimes, like the French 
Sax.] Quantity measured by the balance. Bacon.| bien, a term of concession. Sidney. Conveniently; 
A mass by which, as the standard, other bodiesare |) suitably. Milton. To a sufficient degree: a kind 
examined, Lev, xix. Ponderous mass. Bacon.| of alight sense. Wotton. It is a word by which 
Gravily ; heaviness ; tendency to the centre. Wi/-|| something is admitted as the ground for a conclu- 
kins, Pressure ; burthen ; overwhelming power.|, sion: as, Weil, let’s away. Shak.—As well as. 
Milton Importance ; power ; influence; efficacy ;|| ‘Together with; not less than. Blackmore. Wel 
consequence ; moment. Locke. | ishimor me. He ishappy. Ecclus. xxv. Well 

WE'IG iTILY, wi’-té-lé. ad. Heavily ; ponderous-|' nigh. Nearly; almost.” Well enough. Io a 
ly. eat importantly. Broome, | moderate degree ; tolerably\—It is used much in 

WE’IGHTINESS, wa’-té-nés. n. s. Ponderosity ;|, composition to express any thing right, laudable, 
gravity ; heaviness. Solidity; force. Locke. Im-|) or not defective: as, well-affected; swell-aimed; 

rtance. Hayward, | well-appointed, &c. “ 

Ey LESS, wate’-lés. a. Light; having no || WE/LLADAY, wél’--da. interject, [a corruption of 
avity, Sandys. | wellaway, See Wetaway.] Alas! Shakspear. 
SIGHT a’-té, 249. a. Heavy; ponderous. |} WELLBE/ING, wél-bé’-Ing. 410. n. s. [well and be} 

Dryden, Important; momentous; efficacious. Sry eee prosperity. Bp. Taylor. 

Shakspeare. Rigorous ; severe. 3 . | WELLBORN, wél-bérn’. a. Not meanly descended. 

WEIRD*, wéérd. a. [peand, Sax.] Skilled in witeh- || Waller. 
craft. Shakspeare. | WELLBRE'D, wél-bréd’. a. Elegant of manners; 

To WEIVE*, wéve. rv. a. [now written wave, and || ite. Rascommon. 
sometimes waive.] To decline; to withdraw; to|| WELLDO'NE, wél-dan. [wél-din’, Perry and 
forsake. Gower. | __ Jones.) interject. A word of praise. St. Matt. xxv. 

ba baer ge Soke wél’-A-wa. interj. [palapa, Sax.] Retest rated , wél’-fare. n.s. Happiness; prospen- 

as! § ; |_ ty. yday. 

WE’LCOME 4, wél’-kam. 165. a. [ptleume, Sax. ; ‘WELLFA’VOURED, wél-fa’-vard. a. [well and 
welkom, Dut.) Received with gladness; admitted || _farour.] Beautifal ; pleasing to the eye. Shak. 
willingly to any place or enjoyment; grateful ; |! WE/LLHEAD*, wal bad. n. 8, [well and head.) 
pleasing. Shakspeare—To hid welcome. To re- Source ; fountain; wellspring. Spenser. 
ceive with professions of kindness. . | WELLMA‘NNERED*, wéll-min’-nard. a. Polite; 

WE’LCOME, wéi'-kim. interj. A form of salutation |! _ civil ; complaisant. Dryden. + 
used to a new comer, elliptically used for you are || WELLME/ANER®*, wél-mé-ndr. ns. One who 
welcome. Dryden. means well, Dryden, 

WE'LCOME, wél’-kdm. n.s, Salutation of a new |} WELLME/ANING*, wél-mé/-ning. a. Having @ 
comer. Shakspeare. Kind reception of a new}; good intention. Killing beck. 
comer. Sidney. | WELLME’T, wél-mév’. interject. A term of saluta- 

To WE/LCOME, wél’-kam. v. a. To salute a new |! tion. Shakspeare. 
comer with kindness. Shakspeare. WELLNA'TU RED, wél-nd/-tshard. a. Goodnatur- 

WE’/LCOME (0 our House. n.s. An herb. Ains- ed; kind. Denham. 
worth. WELLNI’/GH, wél-nl’. ad. Almost. Spenser. 

bad sd oa ha wél'-kdm-nés. n.s. Grateful- i eta wél’-spént. ad. Passed with virtue. 
ness. Boyle. | Ca . 

WE'LCOMER, wél’-kam-ir. 98. n. s. The saluter WELLSPOKENY®, wél-spd/-kn. a. Speaking well; 
or receiver of a new comer. speaking finely; speaking qracsiehy ; speaking 

WELD, wéld. 22. s. Yellow weed, or dier’s weed. || kindly. Shakspeare. 

WOULD. Sprat's Hist. R. 8. WE'LLSPRING, wél'-spring. n. s. [poellzerppid, 

To WELD, for To wield. Spenser. moe Fountain ; source. Pies xvi. ; 

Te WELD, wéld. vr. a. [wella, Swed.] To beat one || WEL \WI'LLER, wél-wil’-ldr. n. s. [well and wil- 
mass into another, so as to incorporate them.|! _/er.] One who means kindly” 

axon. | WELLWI'SH, wél-wish’. n.s. A wish of happiness. 

WE’LDER, wél’-dar. n. s. [a term ‘Sey merely |; Addison. 
















a | Manager ; actual occupier. Swift. | WELLWI'SHER, wél-wish’-ur. n. s. One who 
WE’LFARE, wél/-fare. n.s. i—_ and fare.} Hap- || _ wishes the good of another. Addison. 
iness ; success ; prosperity. ison, WELSH*, wélsh. a, Relating to the people or coun- 
To WELK, walk. “< © shorten or impair; to|! try of Wales. ei . 
cloud ; to obscure. Spenser. |; WELSH®* ye % people of Wales. Addi- 
To WELK®*, wélk. v.n. To dry; to wither. Grose. || son. ee : 
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WELT §, wélt. n.s. | sas Sueth.] A border; a|| Zo WEX, wéks. v.a. [corrupted from wax.] To 
ae } an edging. on, ; grow ; to increase. Spenser. 
0 WELT, wélt. v.a. To sew any thing with a bor- Kr This word, says Johnson, was corrupted from war 
der. Shelton. y Spenser, for a rhyme, and imitated by Dryden: and 
To WE'LTER, wéh’-dr. 98. v. u. [welteren, Teut. 3|| [make no doubt that many of our corruptions in pro- 
weltra, Swed. ; pelcan, Sax.) To roll in water, or | nunciation are owing to the same cause. W. 
mire. Milton. ‘To roll voluntarily; to wallow. || WE/ZAND, wé-zn. n.s. See Wesanp. The wind- 
Bp. Fisher. ipe. Brown. 
To WEM$§*, wém. v.a. [pemman, Sax.] To cor- TT WHACK®, hwik. v.a. To strike : apparentiy 
3 to vitiate; to spot. Drant a corruption of thwack, 


rupt ° 
WEM, wém. n.s. [pem, Sax.) A spot; a scar.|/ WHALE, hwAle. 397. ns, [hpale, Sax.] The largest 





Wicliffe. of fish ; the largest of the animals that inhabit this 
WEN, wén. n.s. [pen, Sax.] A fleshy or callous ex- lobe. Genesis. 
crescence, or protuberance. Bacon WHA/‘LEBONE*, hwaile’-béne. n.s. The fin of a 


WENCH $§, wénsh. n. s. [pencle, Sax.] A young) whale; the fin of a whale cut and used in making 
woman, Sidney. A young woman in contempt;|| stays. Ash. 
a strumpet. Spenser. “A strumpet. § jor. ‘ WHA’LY, hwé/-lé. a. See Wear. Marked in 
To WENCH , wénsh, v.n. To frequent loose women. || streaks : properly wealy. Spenser. 
WHAME, hwame. n. s. The burrel-fly. Derham. 





. _ Addison. 
WE’NCHER, wénsh’-iir. 98. n.s. A  fornicator.|| WHANG®, hwang. n.s. (Span, Sax.] A thong; a 
Grew. leather thong. ; 
To WHANG*, hwang. v. a. To beat; perhaps with 





WE/NCHLIKE®, wénsh’-like. a. After the manner 

To WEND wee ban, Sax.) T 
o WEND, wénd. v. n. [pendan, Sax.] To go; 
M4 na TS tu 


'|__ thongs. Grose. 

to || WHAP®, hwép. n. s. A blow : alow expression. 
pass to or from. [preterit went.] Si/ rm || WHA’/PPER*, hwdp’-par. n.s. Any thing uncom- 
round : an old sea term. Raleigh. || _, monly large ; a thumper. 

WE'NNEL, wén’-nél. n. s, [corrupted for weanling.] || WHARF §, hwérf. n.s. {warf, Swed. ; werf, Dutch.} 


An animal newly taken from the dam. T'usser. | A perpendicular bank or mole, raised for the con- 
WE/NNISH®*, wén/-nish. 2a. Having the nature of || venience of lading or emptying vessels ; a quay or 
WE'NNY, wén’-né. a wen. Wotton. key. Child. © 
WENT, wént. pret. See Weyp and Go. WHA’/RFAGE, hwérf -idje. 90. n. s. Dues for land-' 
WENT*, wént. n. s. Way; course ; path. Spenser.|| ing at a wharf. 
bed tg pret. and part. of sweep. WHA‘RFINGER, hwérf-in-jar. ». s. One who at- 

ORE, wér 


. 94. Of the verb To be. The plural in|} tends a wharf. Maydman. 
all persons of the indicative imperfect, and all the || WHAT §, hwét. 397 pronoun. [hpet, Sax.; wat, 
persons of the subjunctive imperfect, except the | Dutch.) That which : [pronoun indefinite.] Shak. 
second, which is wert. Gen. xxxiv. Which part : as, what is owing to nature, and what 
WERE. n.s. Adam. See Wear. Sidney. to labour. Locke. Something that is in one’s mind 
WERT, wért. The second person singular of the indefinitely : as, I tell thee what. Shak. Which of 
subjunctive imperfect of T’o be. B. Jonson. several: as, See what natures accompany what 
WERTH, WEORTH. WYRTH, whether initial|} colours. Bacon. An interjection by way of 
or final in the names of places, signify a farm, | surprise or question. Shakspeare.— What pag Se 
court, or village, from the Saxon peop 31x, used by imports it though ? notwithstanding. Hooker. 
them in the same sense. Gibson, What time, what day. At the time when ; on the 
WE'SAND, wé/-zn, 227. n.s. [payren, Sax.] The|| day when. Milton. —[Pronoun interrogative.] 
windpipe ; the passage through which the reath | Which of many? interrogatively. Spenser. To 
is drawn and emitted ; the larynx. Wiseman, how great a degree, used either seh ‘apt or 

| Wh ove 

| 





WE'SIL. n. s. See Wesanp. indefinitely : as, What partial judges are our 


WEST §, wést. n.s. [pert, Sax.; west, Duteb.} and hate! den. It is sometimes used for wltat- 
The region where the sun goes below the horizon || ever, Bacon, It is used adverbially for partly ; in 
at the equinoxes. Shakspeare. - part: as, what by himself, and what by the soldiers. 


WEST, wést. a. Being towards, or coming from, the Spenser.— What ho! An interjection of calling. 
region of the setting sun, Num, xxxiv, CE og 
WEST, wést. ad. To the west of any place; more || WH T*, hwét. n.s, Fare; things; matter. Spenser. 
Speare. Ob. T'. ‘ 
To WEST*, wést. v. n. To pass to the west ; to set,|| WHATE/VER, hwét-év'-ar, 98, pron. [ Whatso 


westward. Shak. 
as the sun. Chaucer. || WHA/‘/TSO, bwév-sd. is not now in 


WE'STERING, wést’-dr-ing. 410. a, Passing to the || WHATSOEVER, hwét-sd-@v/-ar. use.] Hering 
west. Milton. one nature or avother ; being one or another, ei 
WE'STERLY, wést’-dr-ld, a. Tending or being to-||__ generically, specifically, or numerically: as, Iu 
wards the west. Graunt. whatsoever shape he-lurk I'll know. Milton. Any 
WESTERN, wésv’-drn. a. Being in the west, or to- thing, be it what it will : as, whatsoever our liturgy 
ward the part where the sun sets. Spenser. hath. Hooker. The same, be it this or that. Jepe. 
WE’/STWARD, wést’-ward. 88. ad. [peytpeand,|} All that, the whole that; all particulars that: as, 
Sax.) ‘Towards the west. Abbot, At once came forth whatever creeps. Milton. 
WE'STWARDLY, wést’-ward-lé. ad. With ten- || WHEAL, hwéle. 227. n.s. See WEAL. A pustule ; 
dency to the west, Donne. a small swelling filled with matter. Wiseman, 
WET ;. wét. n. 8, [wate, M. Goth. ; vaeta, Icel. ; pw-|| WHEAT §, hwéte. 227. n.s. [hpac, Sax.] The 
ta, Sax.) Water ; humidity ; moisture; rainy rain of whic! bread is chiefly made. Miller. 
weather. Bacon. WHEA’TEAR, hwit'-yére. n.s. A small bird, very 


WET, wét. a. [pec, Sax.] Humid; having some 
moisture sreasaigy opposed to dry, Job, xxiv. 
Rainy; watery. den, Exod. xxix. 

To WET, wét. v.a. To humectate ; to moisten ; to WHEA/‘TPLUM, hwéte’-plim. 2. s. A sort of plum, 
make to have moisture adherent. Spenser. To| Ainsworth. 

1 


delicate. Swift. 
WHEA’TEN, hwé’-tn. 103. a. Made of wheat, 





moisten with drink. Walton. To WHEE’DLE §, hwéé’-dl. v. a. [apparently from 
WE’THER, wérn’-ir. 98, 469.n.s [pebep, Sax. 3!| the Sax. adpelian.] To entice by soft words; to 
weder, Dutch.) A ram castrated. ‘speas'e. flatter ; to persuade by kind words. Locke. 
WE’TNESS, wét’-nés, n. s. The state of being wet; || WHEE/DLER®*, hwéé-dl-dr.n.s.One who wheedles, 
moisture ; humidity. Mortimer. WHEEL §, hwéél. 397. n.s. [hpeol, Sax. ; wie/, 
WE'TSHOD*, wéi/-shdd. a. Wet over the shoes.|} Dutch.) A circular body that turns round upon an 
Mirror for Magistrates | axis. Cowley. A circular body. Shak, A car- 
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riage that runs upon wheels. Pope. An instrument 
ca wilch pcre are tad: hak The in- 
strument of spinning. Gifford. Rotation ; revolu-| 
tion, Bacon. A compass about ; a track approach- 
ing to circularity. Milton. 

To WHEEL, hwéél. v. n. To move on wheels. Sir 
J. Davies. ‘To turn on an axis, To revolve; to 


have a rotatory motion. Shak. To turn; to have || 


vicissitudes. 'To fetch a compass. Shak. ‘To roll 
forward, Milton. 
To WHEEL, hwéél. v.a. To put into a rotatory 


| WHE/REFORE, hware’-fore. ad. For which reason. 
Hooker. For what reason? Shakspeare. 

WHEREIN, hware-in’. ad. In which. Shakspeare. 
In what? Malachi. ; 

WHEREINTO. hware-in-130/. ad. Into which. 
Sha i 

WHE’'RENESS, hwire’-nés. n. s. Ubiety ; imper- 
fect locality. Grew. 

WHEREOF, hware-Of. [See FortHwitn.] ad. 


Of which. Hooker, Of what: indefinitely. Milton. 
Of what? interrogatively : as, Whereof was the 





motion ; to make to whirl round. Milton. 
WHEE’LBARROW, hwéel'-bar-rd. n. 8. [wheel and 
a A carriage driven forward on one wheel. 
con, i 
WHEF’/LER, hwéel’-dér. n.s. A maker of wheels. | 
Camden. 
WHEE’LWRIGHT, hwéél-rhe. n. s. folic and | 
wun A maker of wheel-carriages. Mortimer. | 
WHEE'LY, hwéel’-é. a. Circular ; suitable to rota- | 
tion. Phillips. 
To WHEEZE, hwééze. v.n. [hpeoron, Sax.) To 
breathe with noise. Floyer. 
WHELK §, hwéik. n.s. See J'io Weix. An ine- 
quality 5 a protuberance. Shak. A pustule. See | 
FAL. 


WHE’LKED*. See Wecxep. 

WHE’LKY®*, hwél’-ké. a. Embossed ; protuberant ; 
rounded. Spenser. 

To WHELM, hwéim, v. a. [hulian, M. Goth. ; hilma, 
or hwilma, Icel.} To cover with something not to 
be thrown off; to bury. Spenser. To throw upon 
something so as to cover or bury it. Mortimer. 








house built 7 
WHEREON, bwire-dn’. ad. On which. Hooker. 
On what? as, Whereon did he sit 7 


WHE’RESO, hware’-sd. ad, In what 
WHERESOE’VER, hware-sd-év’-ar. ace s0- 
ever. Spenser. ‘To what place soever. 
WHERETHROU’GH*, hware-thréd’. ad. 
which. Wisdom, xix. 
WHERETO’, hware-60/. ad. To which. 
WHEREUNTO, hware-dn-d¥. Hooker. To 
what? to what end? as, Whereto is this nse ? 
WHERE’'VER, hware-év’-dr. ad. At whatsoever 


ace. S ‘ 
WHERECPON, hware-dp-n’. ad. Upon which 
Clarendon 


WHEREWITH, hwaire-with', 435. ad 

WHEREWITHAL, hware-wirn-All. . 
With which. Hooker. With what ? interrogative- 
ly. St. Matt. 

sg dha the different sounds of th in these words, see 
ORTHWITH, W. 


To WHE/RRET$, hwér’-rh. 99. v. a. [wirren, 


WHELP%. hwélp. n. 8. (welp, Dut. ; kuolpar, Icel.;|| Germ.) To — to trouble ; to tease : a low, 
kwalp, Swed.) The —— a dog ; a puppy. Ba- colloquial word. Bickerstaff. Togive a box on the 
con. The young of any beast of prey. & .|! ear. Ainsworth. 

A son: in contempt. Shakspeare. A young man : || WHE/RRET*, hwér-rh. n.s. A box on the ear. 
in oar B. Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

To WHELP, wily. v.n. To bring young: applied |; WHE/RRY, bwér’-ré. n. s. [of uncertain derivation.] 
to beasts, generally beasis of p Shaks A light boat used on rivers. Dra 


ay 2 
WHEN §, hwén. 397. ad. [whan, Goth 


At what time? interrogatively. Shak. 
time. Shak. Afier the time that. Gor. of the 
Tongue, At what time, Daniel. At what partic- 
ular time. *Si/ton.— When as. At the time when ; 
what time, Spenser. 

VHENCE, hwénse. ad. [formed from where by the 
same analogy with hence from here.) From what 
place ! Milton. From what person? Prior. From 
what cause ? Fenton. From which premises. Dry- 
den. From what place or person: indefinitely. 
Milton. For which cause. Artdhnot. From 
what source: indefinitely. Locke. From which 
cause. Blackmore.—From whence. A vicious mode 
of speech. Spenser.—Of whence, Another barba- 
rism. Dryden. 

WHE'NCESOEVER, hwénse-sd-év’-dr. ad. From 
what place soever ; from what cause soever. Locke. 

WHE/NEVER, bhwén-év‘-ar. ad, At what- 

WHE /NSOEVER, hwén- vist. § soever time. 

pep, Sax. ; waer, 


Milton. 
WH"RES$, hware. 73, 94. ad. [h 
At which place or places. Sidney. 





rig At 
what place 7 Milton. At the place in which, Shak. 
—Any where. At any place. Burnet.— Where, 


like here and there, has in composition a kind of 
rouominal signification: as, whereof, of which. 
t has the nature of a noun. Spenser. 

WHE’REABOUT, bware’-4-bétt. ad. Near what 
place ? as, Whereabout did you lose what you are 
seeking ? Near which place. Shakspeare. Con- 
cerning which. Hooker. 

WHEREA’‘S, hwhre-Az’. ad. When on the contrary. 
Sprat. At which place. Spenser. The thing be- 
ing so that. Always referred to something differ- 
ent, But on the contrary. Woodward. 

WHEREA’T, hware-at’, ad. At which, Sidney. At 
what ? as, Wherrat are you offended ? 

WHEREBY’, hwire-bl. ad. By which. Sidney. 
By what? as, WWhereby wilt thou accomplish thy 
design ? ° 


spear. 
ick ; hpenne, || To WHET, hwét. v.a. [hpect 
Sax. ; wanneer, Dutch.) At the time that. Camden. |, 
Which |) 


| 


le 
|| WHIFF 


an, Sax.; wetten, 

Dutch.] To sharpen by altrition. Shakspeare To 

edge ; to make angry or acrimonious. Shakspeare. 

WHET, hwét. n.s. The act of sharpening. Any 
den 





thing that makes hungry, asadram, Dryden. 

| WHE’/THER, hwérn’-dr. 469. ad. [hpeep, Sax. ; 
Iuvathar, M, Goth.] A particle expressing one part 
of a disjunctive question in opposition to the : 
answered by or. Hooker. 

WHE’THER, hwéru’-dr. pronoun. Which of two. 


St. Mutt. xxi. 
WHE’TSTONE, hwév-stone. n. s. Stone on which 
any thing is whetted, or rubbed, to make ijt sharp. 


looker. 

WHE’TTER, hwét’-tar, 98, n. s. One that whets or 

sharpens. More. 

WHEY §, hwa, 269. n.s. [hpoex, Sax. ; wey, Dutch.) 
The thin or serous part of milk, from which the 
oleose or grumous part is soba Harvey. lt 
is used of any thing white and thin. rata ach 

WHYP’YEY, bwa’-¢. i Partaking of whey ; re- 

WHE’YISH, hw’'-ish. §  sembling whey. Bacon. 

WHICH 4, hwitsh. pron. [hpile, Sax.] The 
relative ; relating to things. Hooker. Ih prmerly 
was used for wo, and related likewise to persons 
as in the first words of the Lord’s prayer. Hooker. 
It is sometimes a demonstrative : as, Take which 
you will. Shak. It is sometimes an interrogative- 
as, Which is the man? St. John, viii. 

| WHICHSOE VER, hwitsh-sd-v’-ar. pron. Wheth 

er one or the other, Locke. 

WHIFF §, bwif. n. s. [chwyth, Welsh.] A blast; a 

iff of wind. Shakspeare. 

‘o WHIFF*, bwif. v.a. To consume in whiffs ; to 
emit with whiffs, as in smoking. Bp. Hall. 

To WHI'FFLE$, hwif-f. 405. v. n. To move incon- 
stantly, as if driven by a puff of wind. Rowe. 

To WHI'FFLE*, hwif-fl. v. a. To disperse as by a 


puff; to blow away ; to scatter, More. 
W HIVFFLE®, hwif-f. n. s. Anciently a fife or smal) 
fluie. Douce 


LER, oe 98. n. s. [from swhiffle, a 
6 


WHI 


WHI 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tib, ball ;—6i) ;—pdind ;—thin, THIs. 


fife.]} A harbi 

trumpet. A 

One of no co 
a ; a trifler, . 

WHIG, hwig. n. s. [hpoes, Sax.] A kind of sour or 
thin milk ; whey. Breton. 

WHIG §, hwig. n. s. [of Scottish origin, wiggamors, 
or whiggs.] One of the party, in our political his- 
tory, VETS to the tories, Dryden 

WHI'GGARCHY®*, hwig’-gir-ké. n. », [whig, and 
ap i] Government by whigs. Swi/?. 

WHUGGISH, hwig’-gish. 382. a, Relating to the 


whigs. Swift, 


r, probably one with a horn or 
er or piper. Shak. [peylene, Sax.] 
uence ; one moved with a whiff or 


WHIPGRAFTING, hwip’-grif-ting. n.s. A kind 
of grafting. 

WHT PHAND, hwip’-hind. n. s, Advantage over. 

WHIPI.ASH, hwip/ Ish. n.s. The lash or small 


end of a whip. ; 

WHI'PPER, hwip’-par. 98. n. s. One who punishes 
with whipping. Sh re. 

WHI'PPING*, iy: ing. n. s. Correction with a 
whip or rod. Bp. all. 

"WHIPPING-POST, hwip’-ping-pdst. n.s. A pillar 

| to which criminals are bound when they are lashed. 

Hudibras. 


if 
WHI GGISM, hwig’-gizm. n. s. The notions of a 'WHIPSAW, hwip’-shw. n.s. An instrument to saw 


oat rig a 
WHILES$, hwile. x. s, (weil, Germ. ; hpile, Sax. ; 
hiweila, M. Goth.) ‘Time ; space of time. Sidney. 


WHILE. hwlle. ad. [hptle, Sax.) During ‘the 
WHILES, bwilz. ‘ time that. Shak. As long as. 
WHILST, hwilst. Watts. At the same time that. |) 


2 Cor. ix. 

70 WITILE, hwile. v. n. To loiter. Spectator. 

To WHILE*, hwile. v.a. To draw out ; to consume 
in a tedious way. Pegge. 

WHILERE, hwil’-lare. ad. [while, and ere, or be- 
—o A litle while ago; ere while. Spenser. 


WHILOM, hwl¥-lam. 166. ad. [hpyjom, Sax.] For- 
merly ; once ; of old. & ~. Ob. 

WHIMS, hwim. n. s, [hwima, Icel. 5 hiima, Sueth.) 
A freak ; an odd fancy; a caprice ; an irregular 
motion of desire. Swift. 

To WHIMPERS$, hwim’-pir. v. n. [wimmeren, 
Germ.] To cry without any loud noise. Locke. 
WHIMPERING®, bwim’-par-ing. n. s. The act of 

uttering a small cry ; a squeak. Granger. 

WHI MPLED, bhwim’-pld. 359. a. a 
whimper.] Distorted with crying. Shakspeare. 

WHIMSEY §, hwim’-zé. 438. n. s. [another form of 
the word J A freak ; a caprice ; an odd fan- 
cy ; a whim. B, Jonson. 

To WHIMSEY?®, hwim’-zé. v. a. To fill with whim- 
sies. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

WHIMSICAL, hwim/-zé-kal. a. Freakish ; capri- 
cious ; oddly fanciful. Addison. 


WHI'MSICALLY®, hwim’-zé-kal-Ié. ad. Soas to be |! 


oddly fanciful. Dean Tucker 


W HI’ MSICALNESS*, hwim’-zd-kél-nés. 7, s. State || 


of being whimsical. Pope. 

WHIUMWHAM®, hwim/-hwim. ns. [a ludicrous 
reduplication of — A plaything ; a toy; an 
odd device ; a strange fancy ; a freak. Skelton. 

WHIN §, hwip. ns. fchywn; W 
Tusser. 

To WHINE 4, hwine. v. n. [hwina, Su. Goth.] To 
Jament in low murmoufs ; to make a plaintive noise ; 
to moan meanly and effeminately. Bidney. 

WHINE, hwine. n. s. Plaintive noise: mean or af- 
fected complaint. South. 


perhaps from || 


) such great pieces of stuff as the handsaw will not 
| easily reach through. Moxon. 

| WHI'PSTAFF, hwip’-st4f. n. s. [On shipboard.] A 
piece of wood fastened to the helm, which the 
steersman holds in his hand to move the helm and 


turn the ship. Bailey. 
fi, hhwip/-sudb. 98. n. s. A nimble fellow. 


| WHIPSTE 
| Shak ; 

WHIPSTOCK*, hwip’-st6k. n. s. The handle of a 

whip ; the whip itself. Shakspeare. 

| WH iP, by 2 359. part. pass. For whipped. T'usser. 
| To WHIR*, hwér. * n. [of the same origin 
| To WHVRRY*, hwér’-ré. § as whirl.) To wr 
round rapidly, with noise: a bird that flies with a 
quick motion, accompanied with noise, is still said 
to whir away. Chapman. 

To WHIR*, hwér. v. a. To hurry. Shakspeare. 

| To WHIRL $, hwérl. v.a. [whirla, Icel.} To turn 
| _round rapidly. Shakspeare. 
| To WHIRL, bwérl, vr. n. To run round rapidly. 
| Spenser. To move hastily. Dryden. 

WHIRL, hwérl. 108; n. s. Gyration ; quick rotation ; 
| cireular motion; rapid circumvolution. Beawmont 
| and Fleher, Any thing moved with rapid rota- 


tion. Addison. 
6 There appears to me to be a delicate difference, by 

far too nice for foreigners to perceive, between the 
sound of i in this word and the short sound of w, as if it 
were written whurl, which is the pronunciation Dr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Scott, and W. Johnston, have adopted. “I 
have rather adhered, with Mr. Sheridan, to the genuine 
, sound of i in virgin, virtue, &c., though I would recom- 
mend the other sound to foreigners and provincials as 
the more casily conceived, aud sufficiently near the 
} truth W. 4 
| WHI/RLBAT, hwérl-bat. n.s, [whirl and bat.) Any 
thing moved rapidly round to give a blow. Creecit. 
~WHIRLBONE, hwérl’-bdne. x. s. The patella; the 

cap of the knee. Ainswortl. 


elsh.] Furze ; gorse. |} WHI'RLIGIG, hwér’-lt-gig. n.s. A toy which chil- 


dren spin round. Mouwntagu, 
| WHIRLPIT, hwérl’-pit. - s. (hpynppole 
WHIRLPOOL, hwérl’-pddi. Sax.] A_ place 
where the water moves circularly, and draws what- 
ever comes within the circle towards its centre ; a 
vortex. Shakspeare. 





' 


W HINER‘, hwl-nar. n. s. One who whines. Guy- | bi ip bp hwérl/-wind. n. s. [werbehrind, 


ierm.] A stormy wind moving circularly. Shak. 


ton. 
WHIUNNY®, hwin’-né. a. Abounding with whins. |) WHI RRING, hwér’-ring. a. See To Wor. 


Nicolson and Burn. 

To WHINNY, hwin’-né. v. n. [hinnio, Lat.] To 
make a noise like a horse or colt. More. 

WHIUNYARD, hwin’-yird. 88. n. s. [prnnan and 
ane, ae A sword: in contempt. Hudibras. 

To WHIP$, hwip. v.a. [hpeopan, Sax. ; wippen, 
Dut.] To strike with any t ing tough and flexible. 
.Addison. To sew slightly. Gay. To drive with 
lashes. Shak. To correct with lashes, Shak, ‘To 
lash with sarcasm. Shak. To inwrap. Moxon. 
To take any thing nimbly: always with a particle 
ascertaining the sense: as, oul, on, up, away. 
Shakspeare. 

To WHIP, hwip. v.n. To move nimbly : a ludicrous 
word. L’ Estrange. 

WHIP, hwip. a. s. [hpeop, Sax.}] An instrument of 
correction tough and pliant. 


WHIP and Spur. With the utmost haste. P. 
WHIPCORD, hwi Yh. 


p’-kérd, n. s. Cord of which lash- 
es are made. sith 


| WHISK $, hwisk. m. 8. Saag Germ.] A small 
hesom, or brush. Boyle. A part of a woman's 
| dress. Child. A quick, violent motion ; and hence 
| rhaps, a sudden gale. Turberrile. 
‘o WHISK, hwisk. v. a. To sweep with a small be- 
som. Skelton. To move nimbly, as when ove 
sweeps. Raleigh. 
| To WHISK*, bwisk. v.n. To move with velocity. 
Purchas, 
WHISKER, hwis’-kar. 98. n.s. The hair growing 
| * ° 
on the upper lip or cheek unshaven ; a mustachio. 
Audibras. 
WHI/SKERED*, hwis’-kard. a. Formed into whis- 
kers. Green, 
WHISK Y*, hwis’-ké. n.s, A spirit drawn from bar- 
ley. Johnson, 
To WHVSPER §, hwis’-par. v. n. [wisperen, pate 
To speak with a low voice, so as not to be hear: 
but by the ear close to the speaker; to speak with 


| 
i 
| 
} 





|| suspicion or timorous caution, Ps. xii. 
] ~~ 
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To WHISPER, hwis’-par. r. a. To address in a low 
voice. Shakspeare. To uiter in a low voice. Shak- 
speare, ‘To prompt secretly. Shakspeare. 

WHISPER, hwis’-par. 98. n.s. A low, soft voice ; 
cautious and timorous speech. Bucon. 

WHISPERER, hwis‘-pdr-dr. n. s. One that speaks 
low. Brevint. A private talker ; a teller of secrets ; 
conveyer of intelligence. Bacon, 

WHISPERING*, hwis'-par-iog. n. s. Act of speak- 
ng in a low voice 3 cautious speech. Sidney. 

WHI'SPERINGLY*, hwis'-par-Ing-lé. ad. In a low 
voice. Dalgarno. | 

To WHIST, hwist. v. a. [probably from hush, whence | 
hust and hist.] To silence ; to sull. Spenser. 

To WHIST*, hwist. v.n. To become silent. Ld. | 


Si . 

WHIST. hwist. interj. Be still! be silent! Lodge. 

WHIST, hwist. n.s. A game at cards, requiring 
one’s attention and silence. Swift. 

To WHISTLE$, hwis'-sl. 472. v. n. [hptptlan, 
Sax.; fistula, Lat.] To form a kind of musical 
sound, by an inarticulate modulation of the breath, 
Bacon. To make a sound with a small wind in- 
strument. ‘To sound shrill. Shakspeare. 

To WHISTLE, bwis’-sl. v. a. To call by a whistle. 


South. 

WHISTLE, hwis’-sl. 405. n. s. fhpr cle, Sax.} 
Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the 
mouth. Dryden. A sound made by a small wind 
instrument. The mouth: the organ of whistling. 
Walton. A small wind instrument. Sidney. The 
noise of winds. A call, such as sportsmen use to 
their dogs. Shakspeare. 

WHIUSTLER, bwis’-sl-Gr. 98, 397. n. s. One who 
whistles. Addison. 

WHI'STLY*, hwist’-lé. ad. Silently. Arden of Fe-| 
versham, 

WHIT, hwit. 397. n.s. 
Sidnew. 

WHITES, hwhte. 397. a. [iupre, Sax. ; wit, Dutch.) | 
Having such an appearance as arises from the mix- | 
ture of all colours; snowy, Newton. Having the} 
colour of fear; pale. Shak, Having the colour ap- 

ropriated to happiness and innocence. Milton. | 
tray with age. Shakspeare. Pure; unblemished ;_ 
unclouded. , 

WHITE, bwhte. n. s. Whiteness ; any thing white ; | 
white colour. Newton. The mark at which an ar- 
row is shot, which used to be painted white. Dry- 
den. The albugineous part of eggs. Shakspeare. 
The white part of the eye. Ray. 

To WHITE, hwite. v. a. To make white; to deal- 
bate ; to whitewash. St. Mark, ix. 

WHITELE’AD, hwhe-léd’.n.s. A calyx made from | 
sheet-lead. Quincy, | 

WHIVTELIMED*, bwite’-limd. a. Covered with 
white plaster. T'itus Andronicus. 

WHITELI'VERED, bwhe-liv’-drd. a. [white and) 
liver.] Envious; malicious; cowardly. Shak- | 








[piht, Sax.] A point; a fo, | 





speare. 

WHI'TELY, hwlte’-Ié. a. Coming near to white. | 
S/ukspeare. 

WH! TEMEAT, hwhe/-méte. n.s. Food made of 


milk. T'usser. 

To WHITEN, hw¥-tn. 103. v. a. To make white. 
Brown. 

To WHI'TEN, hwl-to., v.n. To grow white. Smith. 

WHITENER, hwf-tn-dr. 98. n. s. One who makes 
any thing white. 

WHI’TENESS, bwhte’-nés, n.s. The state of being 
white; freedom from colour. Necton. Paleness. 
Shakspeare. Purity ; cleanness. ri roe 

WHITEPOT, hwite’-pdt. n.s. A kind of food. 


King. | 

WHITES, hwhes. n. s. A disease arising from a lax-| 
ness of the glands of the uterus, and a cold, pituitous | 
blood. Quincy. 

WHITETHORN, bwhe’+hérn. n. s. A species of 
thorn. Boyle. 

WHITEWASH, hwite’-wdsh, n.s. A wash to make | 
the skin seem fair. Addison. A kind of liquid’ 
plaster with which walls are whitened. /darte. | 








To WHI'TEWASHS, hwihte’-wésh. rv. a. To cover 
with whitewash. Mason. : 

WHITEWINE, hwite’-wine. n.s. A species of wine 

roduced from the white grapes. Wiseman. 

WHITHER, hwirn’-dr. 469. a. [hpy Sep, Sax. ; 
hwader, M. Goth.] ‘To what place 1 interrogative- 
ly. Shak. To what place: absolutely. Milton. To 
which place: relatively. Spenser. To what de- 

e. B. Jonson. Whithersoever. Deut, xxi. 

WHITH ERSOE’VER, bwirn-dr-sd-év'-dr, ad. To 
whatsoever ear ie Bp. Taylor. 

WHI'TING, hw¥-ting. 410. n. s. [wittingh, Dutch} 
A small sea-fish. Carew. A soft chalk. [from 
while.| Boyle. 

WHITISH, hw¥-tish. a. Somewhat white. Boyle. 

WHYI’TISHNESS, hwi-tish-nés. n.s. The quality 
of being somewhat white. Boyle. 

WHI/TLEATHER, bwit'-léru-dr. 515. n.s. [white 
and feather.) Leather dressed with alum, remar 
for toughness. T'usser. 

WHI'TLOW, hwit’-l. 2. s. [hpre, Sax., and low. 
A swelling between the cuticle and cutis, cal 
the mild whitlow, or between the periosteum and 
the bone, called the malignant whitlow, Wiseman. 

WHI'TSOUR, hwit’-sdér. n. s. A kind of apple. 

WHI'TSTER, hwit’-stdr. 515. Qn. s. A whitener. 

WHITER, hw! '-tar. Shakspeare. 

WHI'TSUL, bwiv-sdl. n. s. A provincial word, for 
roilk, sour milk, cheese, curds, butter. Carew. 

WHITSUN?®, hwit’-sin. a. Observed at Whitsun- 
tide. Sha , 

WHI'TSUNTIDE, hwit’-siin-tide. n. s. [white and 
Sunday ; because the converts, newly baptized, 2p- 

ared from Easter to Whitsuntide in white.) The 
east of Pentecost. Sidney. 

WHI'TTENTREE, hwit’-tn-tré. n.s. A sort of tree. 
Ainsworth, 

WHITTLE S$, hwit’-tl. 515. n.s. [hpycel, Sax] A 
white dress for a woman 3; a double blanket, worn 
by the west-countrywomen over their shoulders, 
like cloaks. [h ytel, Sax.] A knife. Shakspeare. 

To WHITTLE, hwit’-t. . va. To cut with’ 
knife. To — ; to sharpen. Hakewill. 

WHI'TYBROWN®. a. [while and brown] Of a 
colour between white and brown: as, tehutybrow 

rnd whitybrown bread. Pegge. ; 

WHIZ $, hwiz. v.n. [from the sound that it ex 

resses.} ‘T'o make a loud, humming noise. 4 
WHIZ*, hwiz. n. s. A loud, humming noise. Gus 


dian, 

WHO$, hdd. 474. pronoun ; genitive whose ; othe 
cases whom. [hee Sax.; wie, Dutch.] oY dor 
relative, applied to persons. Adbot. Which of 
many. Locke —As who shonld say. Elliptically for 
as one who should say. Collier. — 1s the geat- 
tive of which, as well as of who. and is applied © 
things. St. John, xx. It has sometimes a disjuet 
tivesense. Duniv/, It is used often interrogatively: 
as, Who is this? Psalms. 


|| WHOE'VER, héd-év’-dr. pronoun. Any one, Wil- 


out limitation or exception. Spenser. 
WHOLE ‘4, hdle. $74. a. [paly, Sax.] All; total j 
containing all. Shak. Complete ; not defective 
Waller. Uninjured ; unimpaired. — M. Goth] 
2 Sam. i. Well of any hurt or sickness, Jos. ¥. 
WHOLE, hole. n. s. The totality ; no part ome’) 
the complex of all the parts. Ecclesiastes. A 5)¥ 
tem; a lar combination. Pope. _ 
WHOLESALE, héle’-sale. n. s. Sale in the lump, 
not in separate small parcels. The whole me 


Watts. : 

WHO'LESALE, hdle’-sdle. a. Buying or selling @ 
the lump, or in large quantities, Addison, 

WHO’'LESOME, hdle’-sdm, 165. a. [heedsum, Duted} 
heylsam, Teut.; both from hel, Sax.) Souné 
Contrary to unsound in doctrine. Atte . Coe 
tributing to health. Milion. Preserving ; salu\ery: 
Psaim xx. Useful ; conducive to happiness or 
tue. Shakspeare. Kindly ; pleasing : a buries 
use, Shakspeare. ar 

WHO’LESOMELY, bdle’-sim-lé. ad. Salubrice Ji 
salutiferously. For. “ne 
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WHO'LESOMENESS, hole’-sdm-nés, ». s. Quali 1; places, has a threefold signification ; implying 
ty of conducing to health; salubrity. Feil. Salu-!| either a village, or a bay made by the winding 
tariness ; conduciveness to good. Goodman, || banks ofa river, or a castle. Gibson’s Camden. 

WHOLLY, hdle’. 474. ad. Completely ; perfect- || WICK, wik. n.s. [peoce, Sax.; wiecke, Dutch.] The 
ly. Sidney. Totally; in all the parts or kinds.{| substance round which is applied the wax or tallow 

acon. || _of a torch or candle, Spenser. 
From an ill-judged omission of the silent e in this WICKED §, wik’-id. 99. a. {of this word the ety- 
word, its sound has been corrupted as if written hully: | mology is very obscure.) Given to vice ; not gece ; 











but it aught undoubtedly to be written wholely,and,|  flagitious; morally bad. Joh, viii. Cursed ; bane- 
pronounced like the adjective holy, and so as to corre-|; ful; pernicious; bad in effect: as medicinal things 
spond and rhyme with solely. W. , | __ are called virtuous. Spenser. 

WHOM, hédm. The accusative of who, singular || WI‘;CKEDLY, wik’-id-lé. ad. Criminally; corrupt- 
and plural. Pearson. ly; badly. B. Jonson. 


WHOMSOE’VER, héém-sb-8v’-dr. pron. [oblique || WIYCKEDNESS, wik/-id-nés. n. s. Corruption of 
case of whosoever.] Any, without exception. Gen. manners ; guilt; moral ill. Shakspeare. 

Xxxi. | WICKER, wik’-dr. 98. a. [vigre, Dan.] Made of 
WHOOBLUB, hib’-bab. n.s. Hubbub. See Husgus. || small sticks. Spenser. 

Sha re. WICKET, wik’-it. 99. n.s. [gwichet, Fr. ; wicket, 
WHOOP §, hddp. n.s. See Hoop. A shout of pur- Dutch ; gwichet, Welsh.] A small gate. Spenser. 
_ Suit. Hidibras. A bird. Dict. A pair of short laths, set up within a few inches of 
To WHOOP, hddp. v.n. To shout. Shakspeare. each other, to be bowled at in the game of cricket. 
To WHOOP, héép. v. a. To insult with shouts.|) Duncombe. 

i : | WICLIFFITE*, wik’-lif-flte. n. s. One of the fol- 
To WHOOT, héat. y.n. See To Hoot. To shout. | lowers of the great religious reformer Wicliffe. 





rayton, 1s. 
oe HOOT*, hddt. v. a. To insult with shouts. |WIDDY*. See Wirtuy. 
oung. -WIDE$, wide. a. [pide, Sax.; wijd, Dutch. 
WHORE §, hddr, or hore. n. s, [hupe, Sax.; hoere,|| Broad; extended far Coe way. 1 Chron. lv. Broa 
Dutch.} A prostitute ; a woman who receives men || to a certain degree: as, three inches wide. De- 
for money. Dryden. A woman who converses || viating; remote. Raleigh. 
unlawfully with men ; a fornicatress ; an adulteress ;|| WIDE, wide. ad. At a distance. Spenser. With 
a strumpet. B. Jonson. at extent. Shakspeare. 
XK If there can be a polite pronunciation of this vulgar || WI/DELY, wide’-lé. ad. With great extent each 
word, it is the first of these, rhyming with poor. The way. Bentley. Remotely ; far. Fock s 
stage has followed this pronunciation; Mr, Sheridan || 7) WI/DEN, wi'-dn. 103. v.a. To make wide; to 
has adopted it; but Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Scott give the || extend. South 


preference to the last; and W. Johnston, Mr. Elphin- , ¥ i 

ston, Mr. Perry, and Barclay, adopt. only the last, To WI'DEN, wi'-dn. v.n. To grow wide; to extend 
rhyming with more. This, it must be confessed, is the itself, Locke. ; 

most analogical; but, as itis used by the vulgar, the || WI/DENESS, wide -nés, n. s. Breadth; large ex- 


polite world think they depart a little from the vulgari- tent each way. Dryden. Comparative breadth. 








ty of the word by departing from its genuine pronunci- Bentley. 

ation. W.- | WIDGEON, wid’-jin. 259. n. s. A water-fowl, not 
To WHORE, hdér. v. a. To corrupt with regard|| unlike a wild duck, but not so large. Carew. 

to chastity. Beurumont and Fletcher. WIDOW §, wid’-6. 327: nx. s. [prdpa, Sax. ; we- 
To WHORE, bdsr. rv. n. To converse unlawfully || duwe, Dutch ; weddw, Welsh ; vidua, Lat.] A wo- 

with the other sex. Dryden, man whose husband is dead. Shakspeare. 


WHO’REDOM, hédér’-dam. n. s. Fornication. Bp. || To WIDOW, wid’-d. v.a. To deprive of a husband. 
Hall. || Shak, To endow with a widow-right. Shak. To 
WHOREMASTER, bddr’-mA-stir. | strip of any thing good. Dryden. 
WHO’REMONGER, héér’-min — da WIDOWER, wid-dr. 98. n. s. One who has lost 
[whore and master, or monger.) One who keeps!| his wife. Sidney. 
whores, or converses with a fornicatress. Ti/lotson.|, WI DOWHOOD, wid’/-d-hid. x. s. The state of a 


WHO'RESON, hdér’-sdn.'n. s, A bastard. Shak. || widow. Sidney. Estate settled on a widow. Shak. 
WHO RISH, héér’-ish. a. Unchaste ; incontinent.| WIDOWHU'NTER, wid’-d-hant-dr. n. s. One who 

Proverbs, vi. | courts widows for a jointure. Addison. 
WHORISHLY, héér’-ish-lé. ad. Harlotlike. ! WIDOWMA‘KER, wid/-d-ma-kiér. n. s. One who 
WHO'RISHNESS*, hddr’-ish-nés. n.s, Character 


deprives women of their husbands. Shakspeare. 

ofa whore. Bale. i WI'bOW-WAIL, wid’-6-wale. n.s. A plant. Mil- 

WHO’RTLEBERRY, hwar’-tl-bér-ré. n.s. [heopt- || _ ler. 
beptan, Sax.] Bilberry. A plant. Miller. || WIDTH, width. n.s. [from wide.] Breadth; wide- 


WHOSE, hédz. n. s. Genitive of who. Shak. Gen-;| ness. Moxen. 
itive of which. Prior. | To WIELD§, wééld, 275. v. a. Veateotary Sax.] To 
WHO’SO, h6d/-sd. pronoun, Any,|| use with full command, as a thing not too heavy 
WHOSOE’VER, hdé-sd-év/-dr. without restric- |} for the holder. Shak. To handle: in an ironical 
tion. Bacon sense. Sh 


To WHUR, whir. v. n. To pronounce the letter r | WIE’/LDLESS*, wéeld’-lés. a. Unmanageable. 
with too much force. Dict. Spenser. 
WHURT, hwart. n. s. A whortleberry ; a bilberry. | WIE'LDY, wéel’-dé. a, Manageable. 
Carew. WIERY, wi/-ré. a. Made of wire: it were better 
WHY, hwi. 397, 475. ad. [hp1, Sax.] For what rea-|| written wiry. Donne, Drawn into wire. Poacham. 
son? interrogatively. Leste. For which reason: || [from pep, Sax.) Wet; wearish ; moist. Shak. 
relatively. Perkins. For what reason: relatively. When this word signifies made of wire, or drawn 
Milton. It is sometimes used emphatically : as, |) “~into wire, Dr. Johnson says it were better writton wiry ; 
_ why, no, Shak. re. but onght not fiery, for the same reason, to be written 
WHY’, bwi. n. s. [quie; Dan.] A young heifer. Grose.|| fry?’ When it signifios wet, wearish, or moist, perbapa 
WHY NOT, hwi'-ndt. nm. s. A cant word for vivlent || it should be pronounced like weary, fatigued. | W. 
or peremptory procedure. Hudibras, WIFE$, wife. n. s. plural wires. [prp, Sax. ; wif, 
WI. [Sax.] Holy. Thus, Wimund, holy peace ; Wi- Dutch ; wy/, Icel.} A woman that has a husband. 
bert, eminent for sanctity; Alwi, altogether holy,|| Shak. It is used for a woman of low employment. 


‘&c. Gibson's Camden, on. 
WIC, WICH, come from the Saxon pie, which, ac- || WI) FEHOOD*, wife’-biid. n. s. State and character 
of a wile. Beaumont or Rad 














cording to the different nature and condition of 


WIL 


WIN 
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WI'FELESS*, wife’-lés. a. Without a wife ; unmar- 
ried. Chaucer. 

WIFELY?, wife’-lé. a. Becoming a wife. Dryden, 

WIG. xn. s. Wig, being a termination in the 
names of men, signifies war, or else a hero, from 
psa, a word of that signification. Gibson’s Cam- 


WIG, wig. n. s. [contracted from 
hair worn on the head. Swift 
A sort of cake. Ainsworth. / 

WIGHT §, whe. 393. n. s. [ptht, Sax.] A person ;) 
a being. Shak. Now used only in irony or contempt. | 

WIGHT, whe. a. [wig, Su. Goth.) Swift; nimble. | 
Spenser. 


WIGHT, an initial in the names of men, signifies | 


Locke. Discretion ; choice. Wilkins, Command ; 
direction. Eccles. xiii. Disposition ; inclination ; 
desire. Shak. Power; goverument. Psalms, Di 
vine determination, . ‘Testament ; disposition 
of a dying man’s effects, Dryden —Good-will. 
Favour} kindness. Shak. Right intention. Phil... 
Mi-will. Malice ; malignity. 


iwig.] False || WILL with a Wisp. n. s. Jack with a lantern. Gay, 
marke Teut.] | To WILL, will. v. a. [wiljan, Goth. ; pallan, Sax. ; 


willen, Dutch.) To desire that any thing should be, 
or be done; or not be, or not be done, Hooker. 
*To be inclined or resolved to have. Shat. To 
command ; to direct. Hooker. It is one of the signs 
of the future tense ; of which it is difficult to show 
or limit the signification. 


strong ; nimble ; lusty: being purely Saxon. 
wit tls Camden, ‘ fil ; ie - | 
‘'GHT LY, wite’-lé. ad\Swiflly ; nimbly. Spenser. | 
WILD$, wild. a. [pild, Bax. ; wild, Dutch.) | 
| 


} 


To WILL*, will. v.n. ‘To dispose of effects by will 
Brand. 


mr . . 
WILLER*, wil’-lar. n. s. One that wills. Barrow. 
WI’LLI and Vili, among the English Saxons, as 


vidle at this day among the Germans, signified 
many. So Wilkiclmus the defender of many; 
Wilfred, peace to many. Gibson's Camden. 

WILLING, wil’-Iing. 410. a. Inclined to any thing; 
consenting ; not dis to refuse. Milton. Pleas- 
ed ; desirous, Wi. Favourable ; well dispo 
to an thing. Exodus, xxxv. Ready; complying. 
Haber: Chosen, Milton. Spontaneous. Dryde. 
Consenting. Milton. 

WI'LLINGLY, wil'-ling-lé. ad. With one’s own 
consent ; without dislike ; without reluctance 
Hooker. By one’s own desire. Addison. 

WILLINGNESS, wil'-ling-nés. n. s. Consent; free 
dom from reluctance ; ready compliance. B. Jon 


son. 

WILLOW §, wil/-ld. 327. n.s. [pelte, Sax.] A tree, 
of the boughs of which a garland was said to be 
worn ——— lovers. Miller. . ont 

WI/LLOWED*, wil’-léde. a. Abounding with wil- 
lows. Collins. 


tame; not domestick. Shak. ‘Propagated by na- 
ture ; not cultivated. Bacon. Desert; uninhabited. 
Milton. Savage; uncivilized; used of persons, or 
practices, Bacon. ‘Turbulent; tempestuous ; irreg- 
ular. Addison. Licentious; ungoverned. Milton. 
Inconstant ; mutable ; fickle. Pope. Inordinate ; 
loose. Shak. Uncouth; strange. Shak. Done or 
made without any consistent order or plan. Milton. 
Merely imaginary. Swift. 

WILD, wiid. n. s, A desert; a tract uncultivated and 
uninhabited. Drayton. 

WILD Basil. n. s, A plant. Miller. 

WILD Cucumber. n.s. A plant. Miller, 

WILD Olive. n.s. A plant. Miller. 

WILD Service. n.s. A plant. Miller. 

To WI'LDER, wil’-dar. 515. v.a. [from wild.] To 
lose or puzzle in an unknown or pathless tract. 


Dryden. 

WILDERNESS, wil'-dar-nés. n. s. A desert; a 
tract of solitude and savageness. Spenser. The 
state of being wild or a. Milton, WI'LLOWISH, wil'-lé-ish. a. Resembling the cl- 

WI'LDFIRE, wild’-fire. n. s. A composition of in-|| our of willow. Walton. 
flammable materials, easy to take fire, and hard to|} WI’. LLOWWEED, wil’-lé-wééd. n. s. A plant. Aae- 
be extinguished. Bacon. I. 

WILDGOOSECHA’SE, wild -g0te bbe. n.s. A|| W/LLOWWORT, wil’-ld-wirt. n.s. A plant. Milder. 
parvo of some — as unlikely to be caught as bid feta aaa wil/-ld-¢. a. Abounding with willows. 
the wi , speare. ray. 

WI'LDING, wild’-ing. 410. n. s. [wwildelinghe,Dutch.] | WILSOME®, wil’-sim. a. Obstinate ; stubborn. 

A wild, sour apple. Dryden. WILY, wi’-lé. a. Cunning; sly ; full of stratagem; 
WILDLY, wild’-lé. ad. Without cultivation. More.|| fraudulent; insidious; subtle ;“mischievously artiil. 
Without tameness; with ferity, With disorder ;|| Spenser. 
with perturbation or distraction. Shak. Without || WI/MBLE, wim/-bl. 405. a. Active ; uimble ; Sshifi- 

attention; without judgement ; heedlessly, Shak.|| ing to and fro. Spenser. 
Capriciously ; irrationally. Wilkins. Irregularly. | WIMBLE §, wim’-bl. 405. n. s. [wimpel, old Dutch, 
Dryden. from wemelen,] An instcument with which boles ar 

WI'LDNESS, wild/-nés. n. s. Rudeness; disorder|| bored. Dryden. 
like that of uncultivated ground, Bacon. Inordi-|| To WI/MBLE®, wim’-bl, v. a. To bore. Sir T. Her 

nate vivacity ; irregularity of manners. Shak. Sav-|| _ bert. 

ageness ; brutality. Sidney. Ferity ; the state of | WIMPLES, winr-pl. 405. n. s. [guimple, Fr] A 

animal untamed; contrary to fameness. Unculti- hood; a veil. Zsaiah, ii. ~ 

vated state. Dryden. Deviation from a settled|| WI/MPLE, wim-pl. n. s. A plant. 

course ; irregularity. Watts. Alienation of mind.|| Zo WIMPLE, wim’-pl. v.a. [simpelen, Teut] To 


Shak , draw down as a hood or veil. . ; 
WILE Hi wile. n. s. [ptle, Sax. ; wiel, Icel.] Adeceit;|| WIN, whether initial or final in the names © 

a fraud; a trick; a stratagem; a practice artful,|| men, may either denote a masculine temper, 
sly, and insidious. Daniel, 


pin, which signifies, in Saxon, war, strength, &- 

To WILE*, wile. v. a. [wiela, Ieel.; prslian, Sax.}| or else the general love and esteem he hath among 

To deceive; to impose upon ; to beguile. Spenser. the people, from the Saxon pine, i. e. dear, beler- 
WYLFUL, wil-fl. a. [will and full.) Stubborn;|| ed. In the names of places, it implies a 

contumacious ; perverse ; inflexible. Proverbs. fought there. Gi 

Done or suffered by design. Spenser. To WIN §, win. v. a. pret. wan and won ; part. pes 
WILFULLY, wil'-fil-é. ad. Obstinately ; stubborn-|| won. [prna, Sax. ; winnen, Dutch ; winna, > 

ie ig: f eg design ; oa purpose. Hewat Goth. ; winnan, M. Goth.] To gain by conque* 
WI’LFULNESS, wil’-fdl-nés. n. s. Obstinacy; stub-|| Knoles. To gain the victory in a contest. Jor 

bornness ; perverseness. Hooker. ham. ‘To gain something withheld, or sometlig 
WI'LILY, wi -lé-lé. ad. By stratagem ; fraudulently. Shak 

Joshua, ix. 
WI'LINESS, wl-lé-nés. n. s. Conning guile. Ps, x. 


— Shak. To ae to anes rs ki rm 
or compliance. Sidney. To gain by play. Ae" 
son. ‘T’o gain by persunsion, Sfition. ‘To gain by 
WILK*, wilk. n. s. (peale, Sax.] A kind of peri- 

winkle ; a sea-snail. Drayton. 
WILL 4, will. n.s. [pilla, Sax.; wille, Duteb.] That 


courtship. Sha ; : ’ 
To WIN, win. v. n. To gain the victory. Mite. 
wer by which we desire, and purpose ; velleity. 
Pad Choice ; arbitrary determination. 








To gain influence or favour. Bacon. To &. 
nd. Shak. ‘To be conqueror or gainer at p*): 
vakspeare. ‘nic 


WIN 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt;—tdbe, tab, 


To WINCE §, winse. v. n. [ gwingo, Welsh.] To || 
kick as impatient of a rider, or of pain. Shak. i 

WI'NCER, win‘-sdr. n. s. A kic ing beast; one |! 
wineing as a beast. Milton. 

WINCH, winsh. n.s. [guincher, F r.) A windlace ; 
something held in the hand by which a wheef or 
cylinder is turned. Mortimer. 

To WINCH §, winsh, 352. v.a. To kick with impa- || 
tience ; to shrink from any uneasiness. Shakspeare. || 

WINCH®, winsh. n. s. A kick of a beast impatient 
of the rider or of pain. Shelton. 

bay ola wing’ -ké-pipe. n. s, A small red flow- |: 

on. 


er. . 
WIND §, wind, or wind. [See Gotp.] n.s. [pind, || 
Sax. ; wind, Dutch.| Wind is when any tract of air |! 
moves froin the place it is in to any other, with an jj 
impetus that is sensible to us ; wherefore it was not 
ill called by the ancients, a swifter course of air ; a 
flowing wave of air; a flux, effusion, or stream of 
air. Muschenbroek. Direction of the blast from a 
rticular point: as, eastward, westward, Shak. 
reath; power or act of respiration. Shak. Air 
caused by any action. Milton, Breath modulated 
by an instrument. Bacon. Air impregnated with 
scent. Swift. Flatulence ; windiness. Milton. Any | 
thing insignificant or light as wind. Milton.— Down | 
the wind. To decay. L’Estrange. To take or| 
have the wind, To gain or have the upper hand. | 





| 
| 
‘ 


| 


‘> These two modes of pronunciation have been long | 
contending for superiority, till at last the former seems | 
to have gained a complete victory, except in the terri- 
tories of rhyme. Here the poets claim a privilege, and 
readers seem willing to grant it them, by orate 
this word, when it ends a verse, so as to rhyme wit 
the word it is coupled with: } 


“ For as in bodies, thus in souls we find, 
“ What wants in blood aad spirits; fill'd with wind.” | 


But in prose this regular and analogical pronunciation 
borders on the antiquated and pedantick. 

What could have been the cause of this deviation from 
the general rule in this word and gold it is not easy to } 
uess; they were both bound to their true sound in the 
etters of rhyme; but these fetters, which are supposed 
to alter the pronunciation of some words by linking dis- 
similar sounds, have not been strong endugh to restrain 
these from a capricious irregularity. It is not improb- 
able, that the first deviation began in the compounds, 
such as goldsmith, goldfinch, windmill, windward, &c., 
(as it is a prevailing idiom of pronunciation to shorten 
simples in their compounds; see Principles, No. 515, 
and the word Kyowxepae;) and these at last corrupt- 
ed the simples. But, whatever may have Leen the 
cause, the effect is now become so general, that reduc- 
ing them to their true sound seems almost impractica- 
ble. Mr. Sheridan tells us, that Swift used to jeer those 
who pronounced wind with the i short, by saying, “1 
have a great mind to find why you pronounce it wind.” 
A very illiberal critick retorted this upon Mr. Sheridan 
by saying, “If { may be so dvold, I should be glad to he 
tuald why you pronounce it goold.” The truth is, every 
child knows how these words ought to be pronounced 
according to analogy; but it requires some judgement, 
aod an extensive acquaintance with polite and literary 
circles, to know which is the most current proouncia- 
tion. Where analogy ia not so evident, and yet as real 
as in these words, it is some crodit to a speaker to de- 
part a little from custom in favour of analogy; but 

where every one knows as well as ourselves what ought || 
to be the pronunciation, and yet where every one pro- | 








nounces in opposition to it, we shall get nothing but 
contempt pf Bag con | from the genera] voice. ith || 
respect to the words in question, my observation fails 
me if wind, as a single word, is not more fixed in the 
sound of short i than gold in the sound of oo: the true 
sound of this last word seems not quite irrecoverable, | 
except in the compound goldsmith ; but the compounds | 
of wind, such as windy, wind mill, windward, &c., must, 
in my opinion, be given up: nor, till some superiour 
spirit, uniting the po/iteness of a Chesterfield with the 
nius of a Swift, descends to vindicate the rights of an | 
injured word, do I think that wind will, in prose and | 
familiar language, ever be a fashionable pronunciation. | 
The language of Scripture seems to have native digni- || 
ty and sqlemnity sufficient to authorize the long sound, | 
but no other. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott give the, 





same preference to the first sound of this word that I|| break into openings. 


WIN 
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have done. Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Barclay give only the 
short sound. Mr. Perry joins them in this sound, but 
says in dramatick scenes it has the long one. Mr. 
Nares says it has certainly the short sound in common 
usage, but that all our best —_ rhyme it with mind, 
kind, &c.; and Mr. Smith observes, that it is now the 
polite pronunciation, though against analogy. W. 


To WIND, wind. vr. a. preter. wound ; sometimes, 
though rarely, winded ; part. wound. [pindan, 
Sax.; winden, Dutch.) To blow; to sound by in- 
flation. Spenser. To turn round; to twist. Bacon, 
To regulate in motion ; to turn to this or that direc- 
tion. Shak. To nose; to follow by scent. Hudi- 
bras. ‘To ventilate. Prompt. Parr. 'To turn by 
shifis or expedients. Hudibras. To introduce by 
insinuation. Shak. To change. Addison. ‘To en- 
twist; to infold; to encircle. Shak.—T'o wind out. 
To extricate. Clarendon. To wind up. To bring 
to a small compass: as, a bottom of thread. Locke. 
To wind up. Used of a watch: to convolve the 
spring. Shak. 'To put into a state of renovated or 
continued motion, To raise by degrees, 
Hayward. ‘To straighten a string by turning that 
on which it is rolled; to put in tune. Waller. To 
put in order for regular action: from a watch 

To WIND, wind. v. n. To turn; to change. Dryden. 
To turn; to be convolved. Bacon. To move 
round. m. To proceed in flexures. Shak. 
To be extricated ; to be disentangled. Milton. 

WI/NDBOUND, wind/-béand. a. Confined by con- 
trary winds. Dryden, 

WI/NDEGG, wind’-ég. n.s. An egg not impreg- 
nated ; an egg that not contain the principles 
of life. Brown. 

WINDER, wind’-dr. 98. n. s. An instrument or per- 
son by which any thing is turned round. Drayton. 
A_ plant that twists itself round others. Bacon. A 
winding step in a stair-case. 

WINDFALL, wind’-fall. n. s. Fruit blown down 
from the tree. Bacon. An unexpected legacy ; any 
unexpected advantage. B. Jonson. 

WINDFA‘LLEN*, wind’-faln. a. Blown down by 
the wind. Drayton. 

WINDFLOWER, wind’-fidi-dr. n. s. The anem- 
one. 

WINDGALL, wind’-gill. n.s. [wind and gall] A 
soft, yielding, flatulent tumour, fall of corrupt jelly, 
which grows upon each side of the fetlock joints of 
a horse. Farrier’s Dict. 

WINDGUN, wind/-gin. n. s. Gun which dis- 
charges the bullet by means of wind compressed. 
Wilkins. 

WINDINESS, win/-dé-nés, n. s. Fulness of wind ; 
flatulence. Harvey. Tendency to generate wind 
Bacon. ‘Tumour; puffiness. Brerewood. 

WINDING, wind/-ing. 410. n. s. Flexure ; mean 
der. Addison, 

WI/NDINGSHEET,, wind’-ing-shéét. n. s. A sheet 
in which the dead are inwrapped. Bacon. 

WINDLACE aa wind’-lis. 515. § ™ $, [wind 

WI/NDLASS §, mom" 2 and lace.] A 
handle by which a rope or lace is wrapped togeth- 
er round a cylinder. A handle by which any thing 

ToWUNDLACES) 
owl 2 90 ay 

To WINDLASS*, ¢ *ind’-Its. } 
warily to work. Hammond. 

WI/NDLE, win’-di. n. s. A spindle. Ainsworth. 

WINDLESS*, wind’-lés. 2. Wanting wind ; out of 
breath. Fuirfar. 

WINDMILL, wind/-mill. n.s. A mill turned by the 
wind. Waller. 

WI/NDOW, win’-dd, 327. n. s. (vindue, Dan.] An 
aperture in a building by which air and light are 
intromitted. Spenser. The frame of glass or any 
other materials that covers the aperture. Newton. 
Lines crossing each other. King. An aperture 
resembling a window, 

To WINDOW, win’-dd. v. a. To furnish with win- 
dows. Wotton. To place at a window, Shak. To 


Sh 
1021 


v.n. To act indi- 
rectly; to go 
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WINDOWY*, win’-dé-é. a. Like a window ; hav- |; 7 WIYNTER, win’-tar. v. a. To feed or manage © 


ing little crossings. ne. || inthe winter, J'emple. 
WINDPIPE, wind -pipe, or wind’-plpe. n.s. [wind || WIN'TER is often used in co tion. 
and pipe.] The passage for the breath. Brown. ||| WI NTERBEATEN, win’-tir-bé-tn. a. Harassed 
WIN bSHGC K*, wind’-shdk. n.s. [wind and shock.) || _ by severe weather. Spenser... 
A crack or other pe. in the body ofa tree,|| WI NTERCHERRY, win’-tdr-tshér-ré. n.s. A 
supposed to be occasioned by high winds. Evelyn. || plant. Miller, 
WINDTIGHT®, wind’-tte. uv. Feneed against'| WI NTERCITRON, win’-tar-sit-tran. 417. 2.5. A 
winds. Bp. Ha'l. || _ sort of pear, 
WINDWARD, wind’-ward. 83. ad. Towards the | WI'NTERGREEN, win’-tir-gréén. n.s. A plant 


mposi 


wind. 

WINDWARD*, wind’-wird. «. Lying towards the 
wind. 

WUNDWARD*, wind’-ward. n.s. Point towards 
the wind. Tutler, 

WINDY, win'-dé. a. Consisting of wind. Shak. 
Next the wind. Shak. Empty; airy. Mi/ton. Tem- 
pestuous; molested with wind, South. Pafly; flat- 
ulent. Arbuthnot. 

WINE $, wine. n.s. [pin, Sax. ; vinn, Dutch.) The 
fermented juice of the grape. Prov. xxiii. Prep- 
arations of vegetables by fermentation, called by 
the general name of wines, have quite different 
qualities from the plant; for no fruit, taken crude, 
has the intoxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnot. 

WING §, wing. 410. n. s. [Fehpiny, Sax. ; winge. 
Dan.] The fib of a bird by which it flies, Sidney, 
A fan to winnow. Tusser. Flight; passage by 
wing. Shak. The motive or incitement of flight. 
Shak, The side bodies of an army. Kuolles. Any 
side piece. Mortimer. Figuratively, protection: 

nerally, but not always, ia the plural. Ps. Ixiii. 

Ts WING, wing. v. a. To furnish with wings ; to 
enable to fly. “Afilton. To supply with side bodies. 
Shak. To transport by flight. Shak, To exert 
the power of flying. Dryden. 'To wound a bird in 
the wing ; a term among sportsmen. 

WINGED, wing’-éd. 362. a. Furnished with wings ; 
flying. Milton. Swift; rapid. Shak. Fanned with 


wings ; swarming with birds. Milton, 


WINGEDPEA’ wing’-td-pe n.s. A plant. Miller. 
WINGFOOTED®, wing’-tit-éd. a, Swift; nimble ; 
fleet. Drayton. 


WI/NGLESS?®, wing’-lés. a. Not having wings; 
not able to ascend. Junius. 

WI'NGSHELL, wing’-shéll. n. s. The shell that 
covers the wing of insects. Grew, 

WINGY, wing’-¢. a. Having wings; resembling 
wings. Addison. 

To WINK$, wingk. 408. v.n. [pinctan, Sox.; 
wincken, Dutch.} To shut the eyes. Shak. To 
hint, or direct by the motion of the eyelids. Swift. 
To close and exclude the light. Dryden. ‘To con- 
nive ; to seem not to see; to tolerate. Whitgi/t. 
To be dim. Dryden. 

WINK, wingk. mn. s. Act of closing the eye. Shak. 
A hint given by motion of the eye. Sidney. 

WINKER, wingk'-ar. n.s, One who winks. Pope. 

WINKINGLY, wink’-ing-lé. ad. With the eye al- 
most closed. Peacham. 


the | 


\| Miller. 

|| WINTERLY, win’-tar-lé. a, Such as is suitable to 

winter ; of a. wintry kind. Shakspeare. 

WINTRY, win’-tré. a. Brumal ; hyemal ; suitable 
to winter. Dryden, 

WINY, wi/-né. a. [from wine.] Having the tase 
or qualities of wine. . 

To WIPE, wipe. v.a. [ptpan, Sax.) To cleanse 
by rubbing with something soft. Shak. To take 
away by tersion, Decay of Chr. Pidy. To stnke 
off gently. Shak. To clear away. Shak. To cheat; 
to defraud. Spenser —To wipe out, To eflace. 
Shakspeare. . . 

WIPE, wipe. n. s. An act of cleansing. . A blow; a 

|| stroke; a jeer; a gibe; a sarcasm. Swift. A bird. 

|| Ainsworth. 
|| WIPER, wh-par. 98. n. s. An instrument or person 
by which any thing is wiped. JB. Jonson. 

|| WIRE§, wi-dr. n. s. [virer, Fr.; wijr, Icel.; sir, 

Sueth.] Metal drawn into slender threads. Fuir- 





} 
; 


| 





ass. wist. 
Dutch.) To 


H 


| 


ax, 
1, WI/REDRAW, wl -ar-draw. v.a. To spin into 
wire. To draw out into length. Arbuthnot. To 
|| __ draw by art or violence. Dryden. 

| WIRE RAWER, wi’-ir-draw-dr. n. s. One who 

| spins wire. 

‘|| WYRY®*. a, See Wiery. 

|| To WIS, wis. r. a. pret. and part, a 

|| pan,Sax.; wissen, Germ.; wysen, rik 5 
to imagine. Ob, J. 

WI/SARD*. See Wizarp. 

‘| WISDOM, wiz’-dim. 166. n.s. [p1pdom, Sax; 
wiisdom, Dan.] Sapience; the power of judging 
rightly ; the knowledge of divine and human things. 

looker. Prudence ; skill in affairs; judicious con- 
duct. Shakspeare. 
WISE §, wise. a. [p1y, Sax.; wiis, Dutch and Dan-] 
| Sapient; judging rightly; having much knowl 
edge. Miiton. Judicious; prudent; practically 
kriowing. St. Matthew, xxv. Skilful; dexterous. 
Exod. xxviii. Skilled in hidden arts: a sense 
somewhat ironical. Shak. Grave; becoming 4 
wise man. Milton. ; 

|| WISE, wize. n. s. [prpe, Sax. ; wyse, Dutch; wees, 
Germ.) Manner; way of being or acting. This 
word, in the modern dialect, is of@gn corrupted into 

ways, Sidney. 

WI'SEACRE, wize/-d-kar. 417. n. s._ [weissager, 

Germ.] A wise, or sententious man. In this sense 

obsolete. Leland. A fool; a dunce. . Addison. 


WI/NNER, wiu'-nar. 98. n. s. One who wins. Spen- || WISELING®*, wize’-ling. n.s. Que pretending to be 


ser, 

WINNING, win’-ning. 410. part. a. Attractive ; 
charming. Milton. 

hip badd i, win’-ning. n.s. The sum won. Ad- 

ison, 

To WI'NNOW §, win’-nd. 327. v. a. [pindpran, 
Sax. ; evanno, Lat.].'To separate by means of the 
wind ; to part the grain from the chaff. Shak. To 
fan; to beat as with wings. Milton. To sift; to 
examine. Dryden. To separate; to part. Shak. 

To WUYNNOW, win'-nd, v.n. To part corn from 
chaff. Erclus, v. 


WINNOWER, win’-nd-ar. 98. n. s. He who win- 
cheerful. 
pinten, Sax.; win- 
{ The oid season of 
the Pane Sidney 


now’r. 
WINSOME*, win’-sdm. a. [propum, Sax.] Merry ; 
WINTER §, win’-tdr. 98. n.s. 
ter, Das., Germ., and Dutch. 
To WYNTER, win’-tar. v.n. To the winter. 
Isaiah, xviii. pe 





wise: a word of contempt. Donne. 
WISELY, wize'-lé. ad. Judiciously; prudently. 
ilton. 
WISENESS, wize’-nés. n.s. Wisdom ; sapience. 


7o WISH §, wish Sax.] To have 

oW , wish. rv. a. [prpetan, Sax.) Jo ha 

may. desire ; to long. i iv, "To be disposed, 
or inclined. Addison 


, To desire ; to long for. Sid- 


To WISH, wish. v. a. 
. Toim 


ney. To recommend by wishing. 
Le Shak. To ae Seriado. . 
ISH, wish. n. s. Longing desire. Milton. Thing 
desired, Milton. Desire expressed. Shakspeare. 
WI/SHEDLY, wish’-éd-lé. ad. According to desire. 
Knolles, Ob. J. 
WI’SHER, wish/-dr. 98. n.s. One who longs. One 
who expresses wishes. Proverb. | : 
WISHFUL, wish’-ffil. a. Longing ; showing de 
sire. Shak. Desirable ; exciting wishes. Chapman. 
WI/SHFULLY, wish’-fal-. ad. Earnestly; with 
longing. Blair. ose 


WIT 


WIT 





—nd, move, nér, ndt ;—tibe, tab, ball ;—8il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 





WI'SHLY*, wish’-lé. ad. With longing; wishfully. 
Mirror for Magi . Ob. T. 

WISKET, wis’-két. n. s. A basket. Ainsworth. 

WISP, wisp. n.s. [iisp, Swed. and old Dutch.] A 
small bundle, as of hay or straw. Bacon. 

<Q Thia word is sometimes written and pronounced, im- 
properly, whisp. 

WIST, wist. Pret. and part. of wis. 

WISTFUL, wist’-fal. a. Attentive ; earnest; full of 
thought. Gay. Earnest; eager. Swi/t. 

WISTFULLY, wist’-fal-lé. ad. Attentively; ear- 
nestly. Hudibras. 

WI/STLY,. wist/-lé. ad. Attentively; earnestly. 
Shakspeare. 

To WIT, wit. v. n. [prcan, Sax.] To know ; to be 
known: now only used in the phrase fo wit; that 
is to say. Spenser. 

WIT §, wh. n.s. [septt, Sax.; wit, Icel.] The 
powers of the mind; the mental faculties; the in- 
tellects. Dryden, Tmaginatior: ; uickness of fan- 
cy. Locke. Sentiments produced by quickness of 
fancy, or by genius ; the effect of wt. Dryden. A 
man of fancy. Dryden, A man of genius. Cow- 

. Sense; judgement. Daniel, Faculty of the 
mind. Shak. _ the plural.] Soundness of under- 
standing ; intellect not crazed ; sound mind. Shak. | 
Contrivance ; stratagem; power of expedients ; | 
invention ; ingenuity. 

WITCH §, witsh. n. s. [prece, Sax.] A woman | 
given to unlawful arts. m. [from pic, Sax.) 
A winding, sinuous bank, Spenser. 

To WITCH , Witsh. v. a, To bewitch; to enchant. 


Ss, r. 

WITCHCRAFT, witsh’-kraft. n. s. [witch and 
craft.) The practices of witches. Bacon. Power 
more than natural. Sidney. 

WI/TCHELM?®, witsh’élm. n. s. A kind of elm. 


Scott. 

WI TCHERY, witsh’-tr-é. n.s, Enchantment. Ra- 
leigh. 

WI’TCRAFT, wit’-krift. n. s. 


trivance ; invention. Camden. i 
WI/TCRACKER, wit-krak-Ar. n. 8. [wit and crack- 


| 





Siders craft.) Con- | 


er.) A joker; one who breaks a jest. Sh é. 
To WITES, whe. v. a. [prtan, Sax.] To blame ; to 
reproach. Spenser. 
WITE whe. n.s. Blame; reproach. Spenser. 





WI’TELESS*, whte’-Iés. s Haaeinan: Spenser. 

WITH), wit and with. 467. [See Fortuwits.) | 
prep. [p1d, cng By. Noting the cause : as, tired | 
with iteration. Shak. Noting the means: as, cul- | 
tivated with art. Dryden. Noting the instrument : 
as, with healthy wings. Rowe. On the side of;! 
for ; noting confederacy or favour: as, Fear not, | 
for | am with thee. Genesis. In opposition to; in | 
competition or contest: as, I do contest with thy 
love. Stak. Noting comparison : as, Can carbun- | 
cles with her compare? Sandys. Iu society ;| 
noting connexion : as, There is no living with thee. | 
Tutler. In company of: as, He was with me. 
Shak. In appendage; noting consequence, or 
concomitance : as, a mght to regal power, and wit/ 
it to obedience. Locke. In ynutual dealing: as, I 
will buy with you. Shak. Noting confidence : as, | 
I trust you with all my secrets; or, I trust all my_ 
secrets with you. In partnership. Pope. Noting | 
connexion. Dryden. lmmediately after: as, With 
that she told me. Sidney. Amongst: as, Interest 
is her name with men below. Dryden. Upon: as, | 
Such ar 
dison. In consent: noting parity of slate: as,} 
With her they flourished. Pope— With, in compo- 
sition, signifies opposition, or privation, except. 
withal, Wilkins. 

WITHALL, witn-All’. 406. ad. Along with the rest; 
likewise ; at the same time. Hooker. 

To WITHDRA‘W, witu-driw’. v. a. [piS, or) 
piden, Saxon, and draw.] ‘To take back ; to be- 
reave. Hooker. To call away; to make to retire. 


Broome. 
To WITHDRA’W, wirn-draw’. v.n. To retire; 
to retreat. Adilton. 





t 


ments had force with those Pagans. Ad- || 


il 


WITHDRA‘WER*, witn-driw-ar, n.s, One who 
bereaves. Outred. 

WITHDRA‘WINGROOM, wiru-driw’-Ing-rdém. 
n. $s. Room behind another room for retirement. 

WITHE. wi 

THE, with. n. s. [prduy, Sax.] A willow twig. 
Bacon, _A band, properly a band of twigs. (with: 
an, M. Goth.] Mortimer. 

Or Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, Mr. Smith, and W. John- 
ston, give the np sound of th in this word, as heard 
in fr.th; but Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Perry the flat one, 
heard in bathe: The same distinction is observed in 
withy by those who have the word, as this must de- 
pend entirely on its simple. W. 


To WI THER 4, witrn’-ar. v. n. [Zep1de pod, Sax.} 
To fade ; to grow sapless; to dry up. He er. To 
waste or pine away. Temple. To lose, or want 
anima] moisture. 


den. 

To WVTHER, wirn’-fir. v.a. To make to fade. 
Ja.i. ‘To make to shrink, decay, or wrinkle, fer 
want of animal moisture. F 

WI‘THERBAND, witrn’-dr-band. n. s. A piece 
of iron, which is laid under a saddle, about four 
fingers above the horse’s withers, to keep the two 
pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. Farrier’s 


Dict. 
WI’THEREDNESS, witn’-adrd-nés, n. s. The state 
of being withered ; marcidity. Bp. Hall. 
WITHERS, wirn’-drz. n.s. The joining of the 
shoulder bones at the bottom of the neck and mane, 
towards the upper part of the shoulder. Farrier’s 


Dict. 
|| WY’ THERWRUNG, wirn’-dr-ring. n. s. The hurt 


caused by a bite of a horse, or by a saddle being 
unfit, especially when the bows are too wide. Far- 
rier’s Dict. 

To WITHHOLD, wirn-hdld’. v. a. withheld, or 
withholden, pret. and vers To restrain; to keep 
from action ; to hold back. Spenser. ‘To hinder ; 
to obstruct. Hooker. To take away; to refuse. 


Spenser. ¢ 

Ww HHO’ LDEN, witu-hdl’-dn. part. pass. of with- 
hold, Spelman. 

WITHHOLDER, wirn-hdéld’-dr. n. s. One who 
withholds, Stephens, 

WITHIN, witn-tin’. prep. pian, Sax.] In the 
inner part of. Shak, In the compass of; not be- 
yond : used both of place and time. Bacon. Not 
reaching to any thing external. Locke. Not longer 
ago than. Shak. Into the reach of. Otway. Jn 
the reach of. Milton. Into the heart or confidence 
of. South. Not exceeding. Swift. In the enclosure 
of. Addison. 

WITHIN, wirnu-in’. ad. In the inner parts; in- 
wardly; internally. Daniel, In the mind, Dryden. 

WITHENSIDE, wirn-lo’-side. ad. In the interiour 
parts. Sharp. . 

WITHOUT, witn-dit’. prep. [prSucan, Sax.] 

Not with. Bp. Hall. In a state of absence from. 


Tatler. nthe state of pot having. Bacon. PBe- 
yond; not within the compass of. Burnet. Sup- 


| 


sosing the negation, or omission of. Addison, Not 
By; not by the use of; not by the help of. Bucon. 
On the outside of. Dryden. Not within Addison. 
With exemption from, Davies. 

WITHOUT, witn-dat'’. ad. Not on the inside. 
Bacon. Out of doors. Wotton. Externally 3 wot 
in the mind. 

WITHOUT, wirn-6av’. conjunct. Unless; if noi ; 
except, Sidney. 

| WITHOUTEN, witn-ddv-tn. prep. [pr3utaa, 

Sax.] Without. Spenser. Ob. J. ; 
‘°° WITHSTAND, witn-stiad’. v.a, ‘To gainstand ; 
to oppose ; to resist. Sidney. 

WITHSTA'NDER, wiru-stind’-dr. n.s. An op- 

nent; resisting power.. Raleigh. 
WITHWIND, with'-wind. n. s, An herb. 
WITHY, with’. [See WituE.] n. s. [p1di5,Sax.} 
A willow-tree, Evelyn. 

WITHY*, with’. a. Made of withes. P. Fletcher. 

!'WITLESS, wiv-lés. a. Wanting understand.ng 5 

| inconsiderate ; wenn ae Spenser 





' 
i 
, 


WOE 


WON 


WITLESSLY®*, wit’-lés-lé. ad. Inconsiderately ; 
without understanding. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

WI'TLESSNESS*, wit'-lés-nés. 2. #. Want of con- 
sideration, Str E. Sandys. 

WI’TLING, wit'-ling. 410. n. 8. A pretender to wit; 
a man of petty smartuess. Addison. 

WITNESS §, wit’-nés, x. s. [pitneyre, Sax.] Tes-| 
timony ; attestation. St. John, v. ne who gives | 
tesumony. Gen. xxxii— With a witness. Effectu-— 
ally ; lo a great degree, so as to leave some —- 
mark or joulewony baked a low phrase. Wood- 





ward, ‘ 
To WV'TNESS, wilv’-nés. v. a. To attest 
asseveration. Shakspeare. 
To WITNESS, wit’-nés. v. n. To bear testimony. | 
Sidney. 
WITNESS, wit'-nés. interj. An exclamation signi- 
fa, Bonet srson or thing may attest it. Milton. | 
WIT! /ESSER®, wit’-nés-sdr. n. s. One who gives | 
testimony. Martin. 
WITSNA’PPER, wit'-sndp-par. n. s. One who al- | 
fects repartee. Shakspeare. 
WITTED, wit’-téd. a. Having wit: as, a quick- | 
witted boy. | 
WITTICISM, wit’+é-sizm. n. s, A mean attempt at 


wit. Dryden. 
WITTILY, wit'-té-lé. ad. Ingenious! } cunningly ; 
artfully, Dryden. With flight o imagination. | 


Sidney. 
WI'TTINESS, wit/-té-nés, n. s. The quality of be- | 
ing witty. B. Jonson. 
WITTINGLY, wit-tlag-le. ad. [from witting, know- | 
ing. sata } not ignorantly ; with knowledge ; | 
by design. Hooker. | 
WITTOL 4, wit’-t6). 166. n. s. Maps ag Sax.] A) 
man who knows the falsehood of his wife, and seems | 
contented ; a tame cuckold. Sidner. 
WITTOLLY, wit/-t81-¢. a. Cuckoldly. Shakspeare. 
WITTY? wit'-té. a. Judicious; ingenious; inven- | 
tive. Judith, xi. Fullof imagination. Bacon. Sar-| 
castick ; full of taunts. Addison. | 
WIT WAL, wit'-w0l. n.s. A bird, Ainsworth | 
WIT WORM, wit’-wirm, n. s. [wit and worm.) | 
Oue that feeds on wit; a canker of wit. B. Jonson. | 
To WIVES, wive. v. n. To marry; to take a wile. | 
Slutks ,. | 
T'o WI¥ E, whve. v.a. To match to a wife. Shak. 
To take for a wife. Shakspeare. 
WEVEHOOD*, wive’-bad. x, s. Behaviour becom- | 
ing a wife, Spenser. | 
WIVELESS*, wive’-lés. a. Without a wife; un-) 
married. Homily of Matrimony. 
WIVELY, wive'-lé. a. Belonging to a wife. Sidney. 
WI'VER®, or WI’ VERN. ns. A kind of heraldick | 
dragon. Thynne. 
WIVES, wivz. n. s. The plural of wife. Spenser, | 
WUZARD, wiz'-drd, 88. n. s. [from wise: and 
should be written wisard.] A wise person ; a learned 
person. Spenser. A conjurer; a magician; an_ 
eachanter, Shakspeare. 
WIZARD*, wiz'-trd. a. Enchanting ; charming ;_ 
overpowering. Collins. Haunted by wizards. | 
Milton, 
To WV'ZEN*, wiz’-2zn. v.n. [ptpnian, Sax.] To! 
— to become dry: wizened, dried, withered, | 
shrunk. 


WO}, two. ; 


3 totell with | 








n. 8. [pa, Sax.; wai, M. Goth.;) 
WOE*, ovat, Gr.] Grief; sorrow ; misery; 
- calamity. Shak. It is often used in denunciations, | 
wo be ; or in exclamations of sorrow, wo is, ancient- 
ly wo wurth; pa pund, Sax. Sidney. A denun-| 
ciation of calamity; a curse. South. Wo seems 
in ———— an ee Shak. [ Woe is the 
wevailing orthography. Todd. 
WOAD, wode. n. 5. feeb, Sax.] A plant cultivated | 
for the dyers, who use it for the foundation of | 
many colours. Miller. ' 
WO’BEGONE, wé’-bé-gbn.a. Lost in wo ; distracted | 
in wo; overwhelmed with sorrow. Shak . 
WODE. a. Mad. See Woon. | 
WOE*. See Wo. | 
WOE wot! thee. See To WortH. | 























WO'FUL, wé-fl. a. Sorrowful; afflicted; moum- 

ing. ete Calamitous ; afflictive. Proverb. 
‘retched ; ; Sorry. 

WOFULLY, wo-fal-e. ad. Sorrowhally ; mourn- 
fully. Wretchedly : in asense of contempt. Souh. 

WO’FULNESS, wé/-fl-nés. n. s. Misery ; calamity. 
Martin. 

WOLD, wald. n. s. Wold, whether singly or jointly, 
in the names of places, — a To coun 
try; from the Saxon pold, a plain a place 
without wood. Gibson. A plain, open country; 
downs. Shak. Wold and wald with the Saxons 
signified a ruler or governour ; from whence Bert- 
wold is a famous governour; Ethelwold a noble 
governour ; Fareed, and by inversion waldher, a 
general of an army. Gibson. 

WOLF‘, wiilf. 169. n. s. [palp, Sax.; wolf, Dutch. 
A kind of wild dog that devours sheep : thence any 
thing ravenous or destructive. Shak. An eatug 

WOLFDOG, wal?-a6 A dog of a very large 

. i,w -n. &. of a very 
breed oy tld guard Loop. Tickel. A dog sup- 
sd to be bred between a dog and wolf, 
OLFISH, wiif-ish. a. Resembling a wolf in 
ualities or form. Sh 


| WOLESBANE, wilfy-bane. n. s. [olf and baw.| 


A poisonous plant; aconite. Miller. : 
wo "ESMILK, wilfs’-milk. n. s. An herb. Amw- 


worth. 

WO'LVISH, wil’-vish. a. Resembling a wolf. Shat. 

WO/MAN 6, wim’-in. 88, 169. n. s. dd care 4 
man, Sax.] The female of the human race, Sas. 
A female attendant on a person of rank. Shak. 

To WOMAN, wim’-an. v. a. To make pliant like 
aweonan. & : 

WO/MANED, wanr'-find. 359. a. Accompanied or 
united with a woman. Sh re. 

WO MANHATER, wiim’-dn-ha-tar. n. s. One that 
has an aversion to the female sex. Swi, 

WO/MANHEAD, wiim’-dn-héd. 2 n.s. The charac- 

WOMANHOOD, wiim’-dn-hdd. § ter and collec- 
tive qualities of a woman, Spenser, Ob. J. 

WO’ MANISH, wiw/-dn-ish. a. Suitable to a woman} 
having the qualities of a woman; resembling 4 
woman. Sidney. 

WO’ MANISHLY*, wim’-dn-Ish-lé. ad. In a womat- 
ish manner. C . on Chaucer. 

WO’ MANISHNESS*, wim’-an-ish-nés. n. s. Staie 
or quality of being womanish. Hammond. 

To WOMANIZE, wim ’-dn-ize. v. a. To emasct- 
late; to effeminate ; to soften. Sidney. Ob. J. 
WOMANKIND, wim’-dn-kyind. 1. s. The female 

sex; the race of women. Sidney. _ 

WO'MANLY, wim’-in-lé. a. Becoming a womat; 
suiting a Woman; feminine ; not masculine. Shat. 

Not childish ; not girlish. Arfndhnot. 


| WO/MANLY, wam’-an-lé. ad. Ip the manper of 3 


woman; effeminately. Gascoigne. 

WOMB, wddm. 164, 347. n.s. [reamba, Goth. ; pam, 
Sax. ; wamb, go place of the foetus m the 
mother, Shak. e place whence any thing 5 
produced. Milton. Any cavity. Addison. ; 

To WOMB, wddm. v.a. To enclose ; to breed @ 
secret. Shakspeare. . 

WOMBY, wdém’-. a. Capacious. Shak. Ob. J. 

WOMEN, wim’-min. Plural of woman. Milton. 

WON, win. The pret. and part. pass. of win. 

To WON §, wan. v. n. [pontan, puntan, Sax. 
wonen, Germ.} To dwell ; to live ; to bave abode. 


S 7 
WON, wan. n. s. Dwelling; habitation. Spener. 
Ob 


To WONDER$, win’-dar. 98, v. ». |pupdptay, 
Sax. ; wonder, Duteh.] To be struck with admir2- 
tion ; to be pleased or surprised so as to be aston” 
ished. Rev. xiii, To doubt : as, 1 wonder whether 
he will be here in time ; a colloquial expression. — 

WONDER, wan’-dir. 98. n. s. [pundop, Sa 
wonder, Dutch.] Admiration ; astonishment ; amaze 
ment ; surprise caused by something unusual oF ut 


expected. Shak. Cause of wonder; 4 srange 
thing ; something mere bed, greater than can be = 


’ 


woo WOR 


—nd, méve, ndr, ndt ;—tdbe, tab, ball ;—dil ;—-pdand ;—thin, THis. 


rina Carew. Any thing mentioned with wonder. babs egg wid’-miang-gar. n. s. A wood- 

Milton. seller. otton, 

WONDERER*, wan’-dar-ar. n. s. One who won- || WOO/DNESS*, wiid’-nés. n. s. Anger ; rage ; mad- 
ders. ness. Bp. Fisher. 

WONDERFUL, wan’-dar-fal. a. Admirable; WOO DNIGHTSHADE, wid’-nlte-shade. n.s. A 


Strange ; astonishing. Job, xlii. plant. 


WO'NDERFUL, win’-dar-fal. ad. To a wonderful || WOO’/DNOTE, wid’-ndte. n. s. Wild musick, Mil- 
ae 2 Chron, ii. ton. 
WONDERFULLY, wan'-dar-fal-¢. ad. In a won- |} WOO/DNYMPH, wid’-nimf. n. s. A fabled goddess 


derful manner ; to a wonderful degree. Bacon. ' of the woods. Afi/ton. 

WONDERFULNESS*, wén'-dar-fal-nés, nx. s.|| WOODOFFERING, wid’-df-far-ing. n. s. Wood 
State or quality of being wonderful or amazing. || _ burnt on the altar. Neh. x. 
Sidney. WOO'DPECK*, wid’-pék. tn s. A bird. 

WON DERMENT, wan/-dir-mént. n. s. Astonish- |} WOO/DPECKER, wid’-pék-kar. § Derham. 
ment; amazement. Spenser. Wonderful appear- || WOO/DPIGEON, wid’-pidjlo, 2 n.s. A wild 

~ ance; wonderful relation. Dryden. WOO’'DCULVER, wid’-kal-var. § pigeon. Greg- 

WONDEROUS, wiin’-dar-das. a. See Wonprous. || _ ory. 

WO'NDERSTRUCK, wan'-dar-strdk. a. Amazed. || WOO/DREVE*, wid/-réév. n. s. [wood and reve.] 


Dryden. One who has the care of woods. 
WONDER-WORKING, wan'-dar-wark-Ing. a. || WOO’DROOF, wid’-rd0f. n.s, An herb. Ainsworth. 
Doing surprising things. Drayton. WOO’DSARE, wid’-sdre. x. s. Froth found upon 


WONDROUS, win'-dras. 314. a. Admirable; mar- || _ herbs, as lavender and sage. Bacon. 
vellous; strange ; surprising. Milton. ln a strange || WOO’DSERE, wid’-séér. n. 8. [wood and sere.) 
aie Ralegh. | The time when there is no sap in the tree. T'usser. 

wot DROUSLY, win’-dras-lé. ad. To a strange || Ob. J. 

eee. — In a strange manner. Chapman, || WOO/DSORREL, wiid’-sdr-ril. 2. s. A plant. Mil- 
0 NT, 


; ven. t.and part. wont: || _ ler. 
To be WONT, want. ; de ggg Apriciecrseay | WOO'DWARD, wid’-wird. n.s. A forester; a 


Dutch.] To be accustomed ; to use; to be used. || overlooker of woods. Howell. 





Spenser. | WOO‘/DWORM, wid’-wirm. x. s, A worm bred in 
WONT’, want. n. s. Custom; habit; use. Sidney. |} wood. 

Ob. J. WOO DY, wid/-€. a. Abounding with wood. Milton. 
WO'N’T, wont. A contraction of would not; used || Ligneous; consisting of wood. Grew. Relating 

for will not. to woods; sylvan. Spenser. 


WO'NTED, want'-éd. part. a. Accustomed; used ; || WOO’ER, w6d/-ar. 98. n. s. [posene, Sax.] One 
usual : used both of persons and things. Spenser. |, who courts a woman. Chapman. 

WO'NTEDNESS, wint'-éd-nés. n. s. State of be- |) WOOF, wddf. n. s. [from wove.] The set of threads 
ing accustomed to. King Charles. Ob. J. | that crosses the warp ; the weft. Bucon. Texture ; 

WONTLESS, wint’-lés. a. Unaccustomed ; unusual. cloth, Milton. 

Spenser. Ob, J. 

To WOO 4, wd. 10. v. a. [aposob, Sax.] To court ; 
to sue to for love. Shak. To court solicitously ; to 
invite with importunity. Davies. 

To WOO, wés. v, n. To court; to make love. Dry- 


den, 
WOOD, wid. a. [wods, Goth.; pod, Sax.] Mad; 
furious ; raging. ry 


WOOD §, wid. 307. n. s.[pude, Sax. ; woud, D 


WOO'INGLY, wd8“ing-lé. 410. ad. Pleasingly ; sv 
as to invite stay. Subepeire 
WOOL §, wal. 507. x. s. [pul, Sax. ; wollen, Duich.] 


The fleece of sheep; that which is woven into 
cloth. Raleigh. Any short thick hair. Shak- 


re. 
wOO'LCOMBER®, wil’-ké-mar. 2. s. One whose 
business is to comb wool, Johnsen. 
WOO'LFEL, wit!’-f@l. x. s. [wool and fell.) Skiu not 
stri ped obthe wool. Davies. 
wood: LLEN, wal’-lin. 99, 192. a. Made of wool not 
finely dressed, and thence used likewise for any 
thing coarse: it is likewise used in general for 


A large and thick collection of trees. Spenser. 
| mule of wool, as distinet from linen, Bacon. 
‘ 


The substance of trees; timber. Boyle. 

woopan E/MONE, waid-f-ném’-d-né, n. s. A 
ant, 

OO'DBIND, wiid’-blnd. Qn, s. [pudbrnd, Sax.) 
WOO DBINE, wid'-bine. 

speare. 
WOO'DCOCK, wiid’-kék. 2. s, [poducoc, Sax.] A 

bird of passage with a long bill. Shakspeare. 
WOO DDRINK, wid’-driuk. 2. s. Decoction or in- 

fusion of medicinal woods, as sassafras. Floyer. 
WOODED, wid’-éd. a. Supplied with wood. Chap- 


WOO'LLEN, wil’-lin. 2. s. Cloth made of wool. 
Hudibras. 

WOO'LLINESS*, wil/-lé-nés. n. s. State or quality 
of being woolly. 

WOO'LLY, wiil'-lé. a. Clothed with wool. Shak. 
Consisting of wool. Dryden. Resembling wool. 
Shakspeare. 

WOO'LPACK, wil/-p&k. 2n. s. [iool, pack, and 

WOO'LSACK, will’-sak. i A bag of wool ; 
a bundle of wool. Shenstone, The seat of the 
judges in the house of lords. Dryden. Any thing 

ulky without weight, Clearelund, 

WOO/LSTAPLER ¢, wil’-sta-plir. rn. s. One who 
deals largely in wool; one who buys wool, and 
sorts it, and then sells it to the clothiers. 

/WOO'LWARD, wiil’-ward. ad. [wool and ward.] 

In wool. Harmar, Ob. J. 

| WOOP, wéédp. n. s. A bird, 

| WOOS, wéds, n. s. Sea-weed. An herb. 

WORD 6, ward. x, x. [popd, Sax.; woord, Dutch ; 

waurd, M, Goth.] A single part of speech. Bacon. 

A short discourse. Shak. Talk; discourse, Sirah, 

Dispute; verbal conteution. Shak. Language ; 

oral expression; living speech. Shak. Promise. 

Heylin. Signal 3; token; order. Shak. Account; 

tidings; message. Prior. Declaration; purpose 

WOO DLY*, wad’-lé. ad. Madly. Huloet. expressed, Dryden, Affirmation. Decay of Chr. 

WOODMAN, wid’-man. 88. 2 7. s. A sportsman; a Pty. Scripture ; word of God. Whitgift. The 

WoOO'DSMAN*, ee hunter, Sidney. || second person of ene Trinity: a 

25 


Honeysuckle. Shak- 


rvruti. 

WOODEN, wad’-dn, 103. a. Ligneous; made of 
wood; timber, Shak, Clumsy; awkward. Collier, 

WOO'DFRETTER, wad’-frét-dr. n. s. An insect; 
a wood-worm. Ainsworth. 

WOO 'DGOD*, wid’-géd. nm. s. A pretended sylvan 
deity, Spenser. 

WOO DHOLE, wid’-hdle. n. s. Place where wood 
is laid up. Phillips. 

WOO'DINESS*, wad’-¢-nés. n. s. The state of con- 
taining much wood. Evelyn. 

WOODLAND, wid’-lind. n. s. Woods; ground 
covered with woods. Locke. 

W000 DLAND®, wiid’-lind, a. Covered with woods ; 
belonging to woods. oo 

WOODLARK, whd’-lark. n.s. A melodious sort 
of wild lark. Shenstone, 

WOO DLOUSE, wid’-lddse. n.s. An insect; the 
milleped. Jiill. 


Se 
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WOR 
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scripture term, Mi/ton, A motto; a short sen-| 


tence; a proverb, Spenser. 

To WORD, wird. v, n. To dispute. L’ Estrange. 

To WORD, wird. v. a. To express in proper words. 
Feil. To affect by meauy words ; to overpower by 
words. Howell. 

WORDCATCHER®, ward'-katsh-fr. ns. One 
who cavils at words. Pope. 

WO'RDER*, ward’-dr. n. s. One who uses words; 
a speaker. Whitlock. 


of abounding with words, Ash. 


WO/RDISHS, ward/-ish. a. Respecting words. Sid- 


ney. 

WO’RDISHNESS*, ward’-Ish-nés. n. s. Manner of 
abi or expression. Verses Pref. to Digby of 

lies. 

ae DLESS*, wird’-lés. a. Silent ; without words. 
SUAS; * 

WO'RDY, wird’-é. a. Verbose; full of words. Spec- 

.  tator, 

WORE, wore. The preterit of wear, Dryden. 

To WORK $, wark. v. n. pret. worked, or wrought. 
[peoncan, Sax.; werken, Dutch.] To labour; to 
travail; to toil. Ex. v. Tobe in action; to be in 
motion, Dryden. ‘To act; to carry on operations. 
Milton. To operate as a manufacturer. Isaiah, 
xix. To ferment. Bacon. To operate; to have) 
effect. Rom. viii. ‘To obtain by diligence. Shuk.' 
To act internally ; to operate as a purge, or other | 
physick. Brown, To act as on a subject. Addi- 
son. To make way. Millon. Yo be tossed or! 

Te WORK, wath, nd | aia 
0 , Work. v. a. preter. a rticiple 
worked, or wrought. 1 labour ; A ev. 
to fourm by labour. Raleigh. 'To bring by action 
into any state. Addison. To influence by succes- 
sive impulses. Baron. To make by gradual labour, | 
and continued violence, Milton. ‘To produce by la- | 
bour; to effect. 2Cor. iv. To manage, in a state | 
of motion; to put into motion, Arbuthnot. To put | 
to labour ; to exert. Addison. ‘To embroider with a! 
needle: as, She worked an apron. Spectator.— To | 
work out. ‘To effect by toil. Addison. To work | 
out. To erase ; to efiace. Dryden. To work up. 
To raise. Dryden. To expend in any work, "| 





materials, 

WORK, wirk. n.s. [peone, Sax.; werk, Dutch.) 
Toil ; labour ; employment. Leclus. xxxiii. A state | 
of labour. Temple. Bungling attempt. Stilling- 
fleet. Flowers or embroidery of the needle. Spen- 
ser. Any fabrick or compages of art. Pope. Ac- 
tion; feat; deed. Hammond. _ Any thing made. 


Donne. Operation. 

of agency. Milton, anagement; treatment. 
Shak.—To set on work. "To employ ; to engage. 
Hooker. 


WORKER, wirk’-ar. n. s. Whoever or whatever 
works. 1 Kings, vii. 

WORKFELLOW, witrk’-f8l-1d, n. , One engaged | 
in the same work with auvother. Rom. xvi. 


WO'RKFOLK*, wirk’-foke. 7,5, Persons employed || WORMEATEN, warin’-¢-tn. 


iu working. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
WORKHOUSE, wiark’-hdtse. 
WO'RKINGHOUSE, wark’-ing-héddse. § place in 

which any manufacture is carried on. Shak. 





| 
WORDINESS*, wiird’-¢-nés. n. s. State or en! 
| 
| 





facture; something mace by any one. Spenser, 
The skill of a worker; the degree of skill discov- 
ered in any manufacture. Spenser, The art of 
working. Woodward. 

WO'RKMASTER, wark’-ma-stir. n.s. The per- 
former of any work. Spenser. 

WO’RKSHOP*, wark’-shdp. 2. s. The place where 
the workman carries on his work, Dr. Warton, 

WO'RKWOMAN, wark’-wim-fn, n.s. A woman 
skilled in needlework. Spenser. A woman that 
works for hire. 

WO'RKYDAY, wark’-é-da. 2. s. [corrupted from 
workingday.) A day not the sabbath, Shak. 

WORLD §, warld. 165. n.s. [popld, Sax. ; wereld, 
Dutch.] ‘The great collective idea of all bodies 
whatever. Locke. System of beings. Nicene Creed. 
The earth; the terraqueous globe. Milton. Preseut 
state of existence. Shak. secular life. Rogers. 
Publick life ; the publick. Shak, Business ot hile; 
trouble of life. Shak. Great multitude, Shat. 
Mankind; an hyperbolical expression for many: 
all the world 1s a favourite phrase. Hooker, Course 
of life. Richardson. Universal empire. Milton. 
The manners of men; the practice of life. Shot. 
Every thing that the world contains. Law. A large 
tract of country ; a wide compass of things, Cow- 
fey. A collection of wonders; a wonder. Knolls. 

ime: a sense originally Saxon; now only used 

in world without end.—In the world. 1n possibility. 
Addison. For all the world. Exactly : a ludicrous 
sense, Sidney. 

WO'RLDLINESS, wirld’-lé-nés, n. s. Covetous- 

3 addictedness to gai 


ness pa: 
WORLDLING, warld’-ling. 410, n. s. A mortal st 


upon profit. Sidney. 
WORLDLY, warld’-lé, a. Secular ; relating to ths 
life, in contradistinction to the lite to come. em. 


Bent upon this world; not attentive to @ fuiure 
state. Milton. Human; common; belougig !0 
the world. Hooker. 

WORLDLY, warld’-lé. ad. With relation to be 

present life. Raleigh. 

WORM), wirm. 165. a.s. [pyym, Sax. ; om, 
Dutch.] A small, harmless serpent that lives im he 
earth. Shuk. A poisonous serpent. Shak. A.- 
mal bred in the body. Harvey. ‘The animal thot 
spins silk, Shak, Grubs that gnaw wood and ture 
niture, Shak. Something tormenting. Milo. 
Any thing vermiculated, or turned round; ®f 
thing spiral: as the threads of screws, when bigget 
than can be made in screw-plates. Moxon. 
supposed membrane or ligament under the tongue 
of a dog. South. 


ighy. FE:ffect; consequence || To WORM, warm, v.n. To work slowly, secre, 


and gradually. Herbert. 
To WORM, winn. v.a, To drive by slow and secret 
means, perhaps as by a screw, Swift. To depnve 
a dog of something, nobody knows what, ander hs 
tongue, which is said to prevent him, nobody knows 
why, from running mad. Mortimer. 
WORMEAT®, wirm/?ét. ” Gnawed by 
worn. * 


Old; worthless. Bp. Flall. 


ns. A WORMEA'TENNESS*, wirm-¢’-tn-nés, 2.4. Siale 


of being wormeaten ; rottenness, ; 
WO/RMWOOD, warm/-wad. n.s. A plant. Miler. 


A place where idlers and vagabonds are con-|/ WO/RMY, wairm’-¢.a. Full of worms. Shak, Earthy; 


demned to labour. Atlerbury. 


grovelling. Bp, Reynolds. 


WO'RKING®*, wiirk’-ing. n.s. Motion ; operation. || WORN, worn. part. pass. of wear.— Worn ad 8 


Sakspeare. Fermentation. n 


. u . 
WO'RKINGDAY, wark’-Ing-dA. n. s, Day on which WORNIL, wér'-nil. ns. Maggots 


labour is permitied ; not the sabbath: it therefore 
is taken for coarse and common, Shakspecre. 
WORKMAN, wirk'-min. 88. n.s. An artificer; a 
maker of any thing. Wisd. viii. 
WORKMANLIKE®, wark’-man-like. a. Skilfal ; | 
well performed, Drayton. { 


ite consumed, Dryden ; 
Z nerated in the 


backs of cows in the summer, mm. 


WORRIER*, wir’-ré-dr. ns. One who worries & 


torments. Spenser. 

To WORRY 4, wir'-ré. 165. v. a. [popryan, 
To tear, or mangle, as a beast tears its prey. 
To harass, or persecute brutally, Milton. 


Sat} 
C ab. 


WO'RKMANLY, wark'-man-lé, a. Skilful; well/| WORSE4$, warse. 165. a. The comparative of bd. 


ormed ; workmanlike. 
ORKMANLY, wiairk’-man-lé, ad. Skilfully; in a} 
manner becoming a workman. T'usser. 


WO'RKMANSHIP, wark’-min-shifp. a. s. Manu- 


bad, worse, worst. [pipy, Sax. ; wairs, M. Gowb.] 
More bad ; more ill. Daniel i ; 


| WORSE, warse. ad. In a manner more bad. Shi 


speare. 
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The WORSE, warse. n, s. The loss; not the advan-|| To WORTHY, war’-rHeé. r.a. ‘To render worthy ; 
tage; not the better, 2 Aings xiv. Something || _ to aggraudize 5 to exalt. Shakspeare. Ob. J. 


less good. Richardson. To WOT, wat. r.n. [pat, from pitan, Sax., 
To WORSE, warse. v.a. To put to disadvantage. || 70 WOTE*, whe. § whence weet, of which the pret 


Milton. erit was wot.) ‘To know; to be aware. Spenser 

To WO/RSEN*, wir’-sn. rv. a. To worse. Milton. | Ob. J. 

WORSER, war-sir. a. A barbarous word, formed || 34 Mr. Elphinston is singular in pronouncing this word 
by corrupting worse with the usual comparative | [sot] so as to rhyme it with Aut; Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
termination. Shakspeare. 1 Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Smith, rhyme 

WORSHIP §, war’-ship. n.s. [peondpeype, Sax.] | it with not, We 
Diguity ; eminence ; excellence. Spenser. A char- | WOULD, wad. 320. The preterit of will. It is gen 
acter of honour, Shak. A title of honour, Shak.|| erally used as an auxiliary verb with an infinitive, 
A term of ironical respect. Pope. Adoration; re-|| to which it gives the force of the subjunctive mood. 
ligious act of reverence. Jearson, Honour; re- Ray. Was or am resolved ; 1 wish or wished to; 
spect ; civil deference. St. Luke, xiv. Idolatry of || J am or was willing. Sidney. Mis a familiar term 
lovers 5 submissive respect. Shakspeare. for wish to do, or to hare. Shak. Should wish 

To WORSHIP, warship. rv. a. 'To adore ; to hon- Waller, It is used inold authors tor should. Baron 
our or venerate with religious rites. Exod. xxxiv. It has the signification of I wish, or I pray. Shek, 
To respect ; to honour; to treat with civil rever- WOU'LDING, wid’-ing. n.s. Motion of desire; dis 
ence, Shak . To honour with amorous respect. position to any thing ; propension; inclination; 
Carew. incipient purpose. pL le 

To WORSHIP, war'-ship. v. 2. To perform acts || WOUND §. wodnd, orwétind. 315.[wédnd, or w4dnd, 
of adoration, 1 Kings, xii. aa Jones; whOnd, Fultonand Knight.) n.s. (pond, Sax. ; 

WORSHIPFUL, war’-ship-fal. a. Claiming respect | wonde, Dutch; wanda, M. Gul} A hurt given by 
by any character or dignity. Soufh. A term of | violence. Shakspeare. 
ironical respect. ype wrt ee : 

WO'RSHIPFULLY, wae’-ship-fal-é. ad. Respect- Xy~ The first prononciation of this word, a general- 
flly. Shatepeare. Searle ie ee een) AY 

WO'RSHIPPER, war'-ship-par, n.s. Adorer ; cad ciam, to distinguish it from che preterit of the verb to 
that worships. South. : | wind, of which there was not the least danger of inter- 

WORST, warst. 165. a. [the superlative of bad,}| ference, (see Bown :) or more probably from an aflecta- 
formed from worse : bad, worse, worst.) Most bad ;|| tion of the French sound of this diphthong, which, as in 
most ill. Locke. pour, and some other words, we find of late to have pre- 


WORST, warst. n.s. The most calamitous or wick-'|  Yailed. The stage is in possession of this sound, and what 
‘ ‘ Swift observes of newspapers, with respect to the intro- 





§ : nelly 
- "Diely. utmost height or degree of any thing mp es of new end fantastical phe 9 may be — 

. : to the stage, with respect to new and fantastical modes 

To WORST, warst. v. a. To defeat; to overthrow. of pranunehelions (See Sigu.) That the other pronun- 





ciation was the established sound of this word, appears 
from the poets, who rhyine it with re 
and around ; and it is still so among the great bulk o 


wo ED, wars’-tid. 99,169. n. s. [from Worsted, 

a town in Norfolk, famous for the woollen manufac- 

ORT, wan Gh ee nenerpeane fo tgel ts ate 0 te eee icy eee oc ae 
— decked ily meds [py nt,peone Sax. hon? couversation of the polite world. r. Sheridan, Mr. 

ut] Originally a general name for an Heros!) Scott, and Mr. Elphinston, adopt the first sound of this 
whence it still continues in many, as. liverwort, | word; but Dr. Kenrick and W. Johnston the second: 
—— rhe — * the ag Pe = a ae. ere gives both, on Trego = first ; and shough 
mont a r. pvt, Sax. ew beer rt. Smith, in hia vocabulary, bas classed it with sound 
either unfermented, or 4 the act of fermentation. || and found, he says woond is the common pronunciation. 


Bacon. am, however, of Mr. Nares’ opinion, who says this 
To WORTH, or WURTH, warth. v. a. To betide ; || Pronunciation ought to be entirely banished. But 

to-happen to. ‘This word was formerly common in where is the man bold enough to risk the imputation 
conjunction with wo; as, wo worth thee, i.e. wo 








|| of vulgarity by such anexpulsion: W. 


be to thee, Spenser. '| To WOUND, wédnd, or wand. v.a. To hurt by 
W ORTH, in the termination of the names of places,,| violence. Dea. xxxii. 
comes from pond, a court or farm, or popdis, | WOUND, wédnd. The preterit and part. pass. of 
a street or road. Gibson. (| wind. Chapman. 
WORTH §, wrth. 165, 467. n.s. [peon8, — WOU'NDER, wédnd'-dr, or wédnd/-ir. n.s. One 
Price; value. Hooker. Excellence; virtue. Sid-|| that wounds, 
nev. Importance ; valuable quality. Footer. | WOU'NDLESS, wédnd’-lés. a. Exempt from 
WORTH, warth. a. Equal in price to; equal in|} wounds. Spenser. 
value to, Shak, Deserving of, either in a good or || WOU/NDWORT, wédnd/-wirt. n. s. A plant. 
bad sense. Equal in possessions to. Shivkspeare. Miller. 
WORTHILY, war’-rné-lé. ad. Suitably; not be--| WOU/NDY. a. Excessive : a low, bad word. 
low the rate of. Ray. Deservedly; according to|| LL’ Estrange. 
merit. Milton. Justly; not without cause. Fk er.| WOVE, wove. The preterit and part. pass. of weave 
WORTHINESS, wir’-THé-nés. n. s, Desert; mer-|| Milton. 
it. Hooker, Excellence; diguity ; virtue. Sidney.|| WO/VEN, w0’-vn. 103. The part. pass, of weave. 
State of being worthy ; quality of deserving. Sidney, | Shakspeare. 
WORTHLESS, warth'-lés.'a. Having no virtues, |; WOX, woks. eT preterit of war. Became. 
dlignity, or excellence. Shak. Having no value.| WOXE, woks. § Spenser. Ob. J. 
Prior. WO'*XEN, wéik’-sn. The participle of To war. 
W ORTHLESSNESS, wiirth’-lés-nés, n. s. Want of Area Ob. J. 
excellence; want of dignity ; want of value. More.|) WRACK §, rik. n.s, [wrack, Dutch; ppeecce, Sax. 
WORTHY, wir-rtné. a. rving ; such as mer-|! Sce Wreck.] Destruction of a ship by winds or 
its. Sidney. Valuable; noble; illustrious; hav-|! rocks, Druden, Ruin; destruction. Sidney. 
ing excellence or dignity, Hooker, Having worth;|| To WRACK, rik. 474. v.a. To destroy in the water; 
having virtue. Shak, Not good: a term of ironi-|! to wreck. jt scems in Milton to mean fo rock, to 
cal commendation. Dryden. Suitable for any quali-|| shake. Milton. ‘To torture ; to torment: common- 
tv, good or bad; equal in value; — in dignity.|} ly written rack, Cowley. 
‘Milion Suitable to any thing bad. Shakspeare.|; WRA/CKFUL*, rik’-fa. a. Ruinous ; destructive. 





Deserving of il}. Den. xxv. Drayton. 
WORTHY, wir-rue. n.s. A man laudable for any |} WRAITH®*, rath. n.s. [perhaps a corruption of 
eminent quality, particularly for valour. Brown.|| swarth or swairth.] “ane apparition of a persoa 


WRE 


—S- 


WRI 
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about to die, as pretended in parts of the north. 
Grose 


' To WRA'NGLES, rang’-gl. 405. v.n. [wrang, 
wrangen, Teut.] To dispute peevishly ; to quarrel 
rversely 5 to altercate; to squabble. Shukspeare. 
WRA'NGLE, rang’-gl. n.s. A quarrel; a perverse 
dispute. Sicift. 

WRANGLER, rfng’-gl-ir, 2. s. A perverse, peev- 
ish, disputative man, Nhakspeare. 

To WRAP, rap. 474. v.a. pret. and part. pass. 
wrapped or wrapt. [wrafla, Dan.] To roll together ; 
to complicate. St. John, xx. To involve; to 
cover with something rolled or thrown round. 
Dryden. To comprise ; to contain, Addison.— To 
wrap up. ‘To involve totally. Shak, [often cor- 
ruptly written for rep or rape, from rapio, Lat.] To 
snatch up miraculously. Locke. To transport; to 
put in ecstasy : for rapt. Cowley. 

9 This word is often pronounced rop, rhyming with 
top, even by spenkers much above the vulgar. They 
have a contused idea, that a preceding t makes the a 
broad, and do not attend to the intervening 7, which 
bears the power of the w, and necessarily preserves 
the a in its short Italian sound, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Scott, W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Perry, and Mr. 
Smith, pronounce itas I have done. W. 


WRA’PPER, rap’-pir. 98. .s, One that wraps. 
That in which any thing is wrapped. Addison. 
WRA’PPING*, Pk . n.s. ‘That in which any 

apy wrapped. Bp. Rain 
WRATH $§, réth, or 
and Knight.) n. s. [ppad, Sax.) Anger; fury ; 
rage. 2 Cor. xii. 


ir The first pronunciation of this word is by far the 
more usual, but the last is more analogical. The w 
has no power over the a, for the same reason as in the 
receding word. A want of attending to this, and, per- 
aps, confounding this word with the obsolete adjec- 
tive wroth, are the reasons of the present currency of 
this erroneous pronunciation. Mr, Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and Mr. Smith, 
adopt the first sound; and Mr. Perry alone the last; 
but, ina case where analogy is so cleat, his authority 
ought, in my opinion, to outweigh them all. 


WRA’/THFUL, réth’-fal, or rath’-fil. a. Angry; 


rith, 474. [rath, Jones, Fulton 








| WRE/CKFUL+*, rék’-fal. a, Causing wreck: 8 
| 


To WREATH, rétue. v.n. To be interwoven; to 
be intertwined. Dryden. 
WRE’ATHY, ré’-rueé. a. Spiral ; curled; twisted. 
Brown. Covered with a wreath. D 
WRECK §, rék. 474. [See Suipwrece.} x 1, 
fppmcce, Sax.; wracke, Dutch.] Destruction hy 
iug driven on rocks or shallows at sea ; desiruc- 
tion by sea. S Dissolution by violence. 
Milton. Ruin ; destruction. Shak. The th 
wrecked : as, The ship was considered as a wrerk. 
Shak. Dead, undigested stems of grasses aud 
weeds in a ploughed land. Grose. 
Mr. Sheridan alone has given the sound of a to thee 
in this word; Mr, Scott, W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, 
| Mr. Perry, and Mr. Smith, pronounce it as [ bare 


done. ‘ 

To WRECK, rék. v.a. To destroy by dashing oa 
rocks or sands. Spenser. To ruin. Daniel "Eset 
for wreak, in its different senses of revenge and ex 

ecute, Shakspeare. 


To WRECK. rék. v.n. To suffer wreck. Milton. 


WREN, rén. 474. n. s. [ppenna, Sax.] A small bird 
Brown. 

To WRENCH §, rénsh. rv. a. [oninegan, Sax.; 
wrengen, Dutch; raunch, old wnt To pull by 
violence ; to wrest; to force. Shak. 'To sprain; 
to distort. Shakspeare. : 

WRENCH, rénsh, 474. n.s. A violent pull or (vst. 
A sprain. Locke. Wrenches, in Chaucer, signifies 
means, sleights, subulties. Bacon. 

| To WREST'§, rést. v. a. [ppepran, Sax.} Town 
by violence ; to extort by writhing or . Ae 
c To distort; to writhe; to force, Hooke. 
To wind ; to screw: applied to the turing of in- 


j__ struments. Skelton. 
| WREST, rést. 474. n. s.-Distortion ; violence. Hooter. 


an active or gr yter power, Spenser. An wsir- 
mnent to tune, am. 


WRE'STER, rés’-tér. n. s. One who wrests; 00¢ 
who uses a wrest, Skelton. 

To WRE'STLE 4, rés’-sl. 472. v. n. To contend who 
shall throw the other down. Shak. To struggle; 
to contend. Clarendon, 


furious ; raging. Spenser. To WRE’STLE*, rés’-sl. v. a. To overcome © 
WRA'THFCLLY, rdvh’-fil-lé, or rAsh’-ffil-lé. ad. wrestling. Spenser. 

Furiously ; passionately. Shakspeare. WRE'STLER, rés’-lir. 98. n. s. One who wrestles; 
WRA/‘THLESS, réti’-[és, or rath’-lés. a. Free from || one who professes the athletick art. Ove 

anger. Waller. ; who contends in wresting. Wadler. 
To WRAWL+?, riwl. v.n. To cry as acat. Spenser.|| WRETCH$, rétsh. x. s. [pnecca, ppwe, Sax] A 
To WREAK 6, réke. v.a. old preterit and part.|| miserable mortal. Shak. A less, sorry crea 


ture. Sidney. It is used by way of slight, or irom 


— wroke and wroken ; now wreaked. [ppzeecan, |! 


| 


ax.; wrecken, Dutch ; recken, Germ.] To revenge. 
Spenser. ‘To execute any violent design. Milton. 
It is corruptly written for reck, to heed; to care. 
Shakspeare. 

3 The diphthong in this word has the sound T have 
iven it, in Sheridan, Scott, W. Johnston, Dr. Kenrick, 
erry, Smith, and Barclay. WW. 

WREAK, réke. 474. n.s. Revenge ; vengeance. 

_§ . Passion; furious fit. 7'itus Andronicus. 


bh. oJ. 
WRE’AKFUL, réke/-fll, a. Revengeful; angry: 
not in use, Shakspeare. 
WREATH $, réth, or rérue. 467. n.s. [pneod, 
Sax.] Any thing curled or twisted. Bacon. A 
garland; a chaplet. Shakspeare. 


yr Thave placed what I think the best usual mode of 
pronouncing this word first, becuuse I think it so much 
more agreeable to analogy thun the second. Nouns 
and verbs spelled alike, and ending with a hissing con- 
sonant, seem, throughout the whole language, to be dis- 
tinguished from each other by the former giving the 
mere, and the Jatter the flat sound to the consonant. 
See Principles, No, 437, 467,499. W. 
To WREATH, rere, v.a, pret. wreathed ; part. 
. wo , wreathen, [ppiSan, Sax.] To curl; 
to twist; to convolve. Shak. Used for to writhe. 
Gay. To interweave ; to entwine one in another. 
pa age bol igeapchoes. as a garland. Prior. 
© encircle as with a and; to dress in a gar- 
land, Dryden. ices ii 








! 
t 


cal pity, or contempt. Drayton, It is sometimes § 
word of tenderness, as we now say poor thing. Si 


ney. 
WRE'TCHED, rétsh’-@d. 366. a. Miserable ; anhop- 
py. Hooker, Calamitous; afflictive. Sorry; pi 
ul; paltry; worthless. Hooker. Despicable ; hate 
“4 contemptible, Sidney, 
WRE’TCHEDLY, rétsh’-éd-lé. ad. -recwngy rd 
poppy. Clarendon. Meanly ; despicably. Se. 
WR HEDNESS, rétsh’-éd-nés, 2.5. Misery: 
unhappiness ; afflicted state. Sidney. Pitifulnessj 
despicableness, 
WRE’TCHLESS, ritsh’-lés. a. [for reckless] 
Careless ; mindless ; heedless. Flammond. 
WRE’TCHLESSNESS, rétsh’-Iés-nés, n.s. Catt 
lessness. 39 Art. of Rel. 

To WRIG*, rig. v. a. To move to and fro ; to 0} 
to shake; to put into quick motion, Shellon. _ 
To WRIU'GGLE 4, rig’-gl. 405. v. n. [pprsan Ser: 

ruggelen, Dutch.] To move to and fro with shor 


motions. T'wsser. ; - 

To WRI'GGLE, rig’-gl. 474. v. a. To put in a ques 
reciprocating motion; to introduce by shifiing © 
tion. Hudibras. 

WRIGGLE, rig’-gl. a. Pliant; flexible ; moving 
and fro, Spenser. 

WRIGHT, rite. 293, 474. n.s. [ppihta, pyphts 
Sax.] A workman; an artificer; a maker}; 0 mane 
facturer. Chapman. 

To WRING 6, ring. -¢ preter. and part. ps 


WRI WRY 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—thbe, tab, bill ;—dil ;—pddnd ;—zhin, THis. 
wringed and wrung. [ppingyan, Sax.] To twist; to |} WRI’/TTEN, ri’-tn. 103. The participle passive 
turn round with violence. Ir, i. To force by con- || of write. Holder, 
tortion. Judges, vi. To squeeze ; to press. Shak. |) WRVZZLED*, riz’-zld. a. [perhaps a corryption of 
To writhe. Shak. To pinch. Bacon. To force writhle.| Wrinkled. S r. 
by violence; to extort, Shak. To barass; to dis- || WRO/KEN, ré/-kn. The part. pass. of To wreak. 








| 


| 
tress; to torture. Shak. To distort; to turn to a || = paris 
wrong purpose, Ascham. To persecute with ex- | WRONG 4, réng. n.s. [ppany, Sax.) An injury; a 
tortion. Hayward, | designed or known detriment; not right; not jus- 

7'o WRING, ring. 474. v.n. To writhe with anguish. || tice. Sidney. Errour; not right; not truth. Ros- 
Shakspeare. |) . commen. 

WRING*®, ring. n.s. Action of anguish. Bp. Hall. || WRONG, réng. 474. a. Not morally right ; not just 5 

WRINGER, ring’-fir. 98. n. s, One who squeezes || not agreeable to propriety or truth; not true. Sid- 
the water out of clothes. Shakspeare. ney. Not physically right; unfit; unsuitable. Rick- 

WRINKLE4, ringk’-kl. 405. n.s. [ppincle, Sax.; | ardson. Acting ye ab ra Young. 
werinkel, Dutch.] Corrugation or furrow of the skin WRONG, rong. ad. Not rightly ; amiss. Ecel. iv. 
or the face. Shak. Rumple of cloth. Any rough- \ To WRONG, ring. v. a. To injure ; to use unjustly, 
ness. ' either by doing injury, or imputing evil without 

To WRINKLE, ringk’-kl. v. a. [ppielian, Sax.} | justice. Hooker. 

To corrugate ; to contract into furrows, Shak. To | WRONGDO'ER, réng’-déd-ar. x. s. An injurious 
make rough or uneven. Milton. t BY ea strry Sidney. 

WRIST §, rist. 474. 2. s. [py ppt, Sax.}] The joint RONGER, rdng’-ir. 98, 409. n. s. He that in- 
by which the baud is joined tothe arm. Brown. | jures; he that does wrong. Raleigh. 

WRISTBAND, risv-bind. n.s. The fastening of | WRO/NGFUL, rdng’-fal. a. Injurious ; unjust. Bp. 
the shirt at the hand. Beaumont and Fletcher. Taylor. 

WRIT, rit. 474. 2. s. Any thing written; scripture: WRO'NGFULLY, réng’-fal-¢. ad. Unjustly. Sidney. 
this sense is now chiefly used in speaking of the || WRO'NGHEAD), réng’-héd. Qa. [wremg and 
Bible. Hooker. A judicial process, by which any | WRONGHE/ADED, rong-héd’-€d.§ head.) Siav. 
one is summoned as an offender. Prior. A legal | ne a perverse understanding. Pope. 
instrument. Shakspeare. || WRO'NGLESSLY, réng’-lés-lé. ad. Without inju- 

WRIT, rit. The preterit of write. Prior. i} iM to any. Sidney. 

WRI'TATIVE, ri'-ta-tiv. a. Disposed to write. Pope. ~WRO/NGLY, réng’-lé. ad, Uspaty ;amiss. Shak, 

To WRITES, rite. v. a. pret. writ; or wrote; part.) WRO'NGNESS*, rdéng’-nés. n. s. Wrong disposition. 

ass. written, writ, or wrote. [pprcan, appttan, |) Butler. 

ax.; rita, Icel.; writs, Goth.) To express by || WROTE, réte. pret. and part. of write. Written is 
means of letters. Shak. 'To engrave; to impress. now gencrally used for the iciple. South. 
Locke. To produce as an author. Granville. To!, WROTH, roth. a. [pped, Sax.) Angry. Gen. iv. 
tell by letter. Prior. || WROUGHT, riwt. 319, 393. [ppoht, Sax. The 

To WRITE, rite. 474. r. ». To perform the act of | pret. and part. pass. as it seems, of rork.] Effect- 
writing. Shak. To play the author. Shak. To}, ed; performed. St. Matt. xxvi. Influenced; pre- 
tell in books. Shak. To send letters. 1 Esdr. To)| vailed on. Shak. Produced ; caused. Mision. 
call one’s self; to be entitled; to use the style of. | Worked; laboured. Bar. iii. Gained ; attained. 
Ayliffe. To compose ; to form compositions. Wal-|; Shak. Operated. Milton. Used in labour. Dot. 
ler. || xxi. Worked; driven. Baren. Actuated. Dry- 

WRITER, r¥’-tdr. 98. 7. s. One who practises the || den. Manufactured. Raleigh. Formed. 2 Cor. v. 
artofwriting. An author. Bacon. | || Excited by degrees; produced by degrees. Chap- 

To WRITHES, rivne. 467. v. a. [ppi8an, Sax.) man. Guided; managed. Milton. Agitated ; dis- 
To distort ; to deform with distortion. Shak. To!) _turbed. Shakspeare. 
twist with violence. Milton. To wrest; to force | WRUNG, rang. The pret. and part. passive of 





by violence ; to torture ; to distort. Hooker, To || _sring. Chapman. 
twist. Dryden. | WRY $4, 11. 474. a. [from writhe.] Crooked ; deviat- 
To WRITHE, rirne. v.n. To be convolved with i ing from the right direction. Sidney. Distorted. 
ony or torture, Addison. || Arbuthnot. Wrang; perverted ; wrested. Atter- 


bury. 
To WRY, rl. v. n. To be contorted and writhed ; to 
deviate from the right direction. Shakspeare. 
| To WRY, ri. v. a. To make to deviate ; to distort. 
Robinson. 
WRY’NECK, ri’-nék. n.s. A bird. Rev. G. White. 
WRY’‘NESS*, ri’-nés. n. s. State of being wry ; de- 
viation from the right way. W. Mountague. 


To" WRITHLE, riru’-rul. ». a. [from writhe.] To 
wrinkle ; to corrugate, P. Fletcher, Ob. J. 

WRITING, rV’-ting. 410. n.s. A legal instrument : 
as, the writings of an estate. Seller, A compo- 
sure; a book. Hooker. A written paper of any 
kind. Shak: ; 

WRITINGMASTER, r¥-ting-mé/-stér. n. s. One 
who teaches to write. Dryden, | 














XEB XER 


Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, || XENO/DOCHY*, zé-néd/-d-ké, 1. 5. [fevotexte.} 
begins no word in the English language. Dr. ; 


oe ary of susoeerss bospitality. Cockeram 
Johnson—An attempt has lately been made to || NEROCOLLYRIUMt, zé-rd-kél-lir/-ré-im. n. s. 
introduce, from the French, the last of three or four || A dry plaster for sore eyes. 
words [those marked thus *] : two seem to have been || XERODES ¢, zé-rd/-déz. n. s. Any tumour attended 
once received ; and the sea term is yetinuse, Todd. with co ra 
cy It may be observed, that in words from the Greek, XEROMIRUM#, zér-b-ml/-riim. 503. n.s. A dry- 





where is initial, it is always pronounced like x. For ing ointment. 

the true pronunciation of this letter, when medial or || XERO/PHAGY*, zé-réf’-d-jé. 518. n.s. [rerophagrie, 
final in English words, see Principles, No. 476. W. Fr. 3 inpds and ¢¢ Grd Dry food; subsistence 
*. The numeral letter for ten. | on dry vietuals, Christian Antiq. Ind. He 





ret, 
E/BEC*, zé/-bék, n. s. [a sea term.) A small three- XEROPHTHALMY f, 2é-rdp/-thal-mé. n.s. A dry, 
masted vessel, navigated in the ea cieataaa) red soreness or itching in the eyes, without any 
Channbers. | dropping or atc: 


:> oe 


= 
XIP xYs 


[CF 559.—Fate, far, fall, ft;—meé, mat —plne, pin j— 


XEROTES ¢, 2é-rd’-téz. 503. n. s. A dry habit or || XYLOBALSAMUMt, zl-l6-bal’-si-mam. n. s. The 
disposition of body. wood of the balsam-tree. 

XIPHIAS ¢, zif-¢-ds. n, s, The sword fish; also a|| XYLO'GRAPHYS, zil-dg/-rd-f@. mn. s. [Eodor and 
comet shaped like a sword. Len ms The art of engraving on wood, 

XIPHOIDES ft, zé-f6¢/-déz. n.s. ‘The pointed, sword- xs" ‘ER ¢, zis'r. n. s. A surgeon’s instrument to 
like cartilage or gristle of the breast bone. scrape and shave bones with. 











YEA YEL 





Gen, iii. A particle by which the sense is intended 
or enforced : not only so, but more than so, Shut. 

at the end, and when it follows a consonant, it is a_ Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Smith, 
vowel, and has the sound of i. It is used at the |“ and Mr. Fry, pronounce this word so a3 to rhyme with 
end of words, and whenever two i i’s would come nay, pay, &c. But Steele or Brightland, Dr. Jones who 
together ; and in words derived from the Greek, to | wrote The New rt of Spelling in Queen Anne's time, 
express the «. Y was much used hy the Saxons, ' Dr, Kenrick and Mr. Perry, pronounce it like the pre- 
wheuce y is found for i in the old English writers, || 204" y¢- Though so many are against me, I do not 


ar . . . hesitate to pronounce the latter mode the best ; first, as 
¥ is, in old English, sometimes prefixed as an in- |! jt i, more asiecuia to the general svund of the diph- 


creasing syllable to preterits and passive participles | thong; next, as it is more related to its familiar substi- 
of verbs. It seems borrowed from ye, the Saxon | tute yes; and, Igstly, unless my memory greatly fails 


Y At the beginning of words, is commonly taken, | 
¢ though perhaps erroneously, for a consonant ; | 





augmentum of the preterit. 180, 482, ‘| me, because it is always so pronounced when contrast- 
YACHT, yodt. 356. n. s. [a Dutch word.] A small | ed with nay; as io that precept of the Gospel, “ Let 
ship for carrying passengers. Cook's Voyage. your communication be yea, yea, and nay, nay.” W. 
Ky This word 18 pronounced as I have marked it by || To YEAD, or YEDE, yéd. v. n. preterit yode. 
ir. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. Johnston, Mr. Porry, Mr.) _ [Feod, Sax.] To go; to march, Spenser, Ob. J. 
Nares, and Mr. Smith; Dr. Kenrick pronounces it yat, | Jo YEAN, véne. oF t. n. [Zantan, Sax.] To bring 
rhyming it with hat; and Mr. Barclay yaut, rhyming youn . Dryden. 
. y vf 





with nought. ANED*, yéénd. a, lamb. 
YAM*, yim. n. s. A root that grows in America and | ee ee Eee 

the South Sea islands. Cook's Voyage. | YE/ANLING, yéne’-ling. 410. m. s. The young of 
To YAP*, yap. v.n. [a contraction of yelp.] To|| sheep. Shakspeare. 

bark, L’ ge YEAR , yére. 227. n.s. [Hean, Sax.] Twelve 





YARD, yard. 78. n. 8. [seand, Sax.] Enclosed months, or three hundred sixty-five days. Watts. 
—_ adjoining to a house. Brown. [xend,!, Iris ofien used plurally, without a plural termina- 
iene S — 7 orig feet. Bacon. The sup- |) tion. Shak. Ue by plural.] Old age. vege 

. . ' “De, y F ini 3D 

YA/RDLAND*, yard/lAnd. n.s. [yard and land.} A | a ee een 
quaatity of land, various, according to the place : | YE’ ARBOOK®, yére’-bddk, 7, s, Law reports pub- 
as, at Wimbledon in Surrey it is but fifteen acres ; lished annually.” Blackstone. 
in other counties, twenty; In some, twenty-four 5 in || YE‘ARLING, yere’-ling. 410. a. Being a year old. 
some, thirty; and in others, forty acres. Cowel. Pope. 

YA‘RDWAND, yard/-wnd. n/s, A measure of a |) YEARLY. yére’-Ié. a. Annual; happening every 
yard. Collier. pears lasting a year. Shukspeare. 

YARE, yare. a. [xeappe, Sax.) Ready ; dexterous;) YE’ARLY, yere’-lé, ad. Aunually; once a yee 
nimble ; eager. Shakspeare. den. 

YA‘RELY, yare’-lé. ad. Dexterously ; skilfully. Shak. || T> YEARN 6, yérn. 234. v.n. [Sy pnan, Feopmlay, 

To YARK*. See To YERK. ‘ Sax.] ‘To feel great internal uneasiness: it implies 

YARN, yarn. 78. m. 8. [seapn, Sax.] Spun wool >. tenderness or pity. s is 
woollen thread, eg '| To YEARN, yérn. v. a. To grieve; to vex. Shat. 

To YARR, yar. v. n. [from the sound.] To growl, || YE/ARNFUL®, yérn’-fal. a. Jeurafal. Damon und 
or snarl like a dog. Ainsworth. | Puthias. Ob. 'T 

YA’RROW, elit 81. n.s, A plant. Drayton. || YE’ARNING®, yérn/-Ing, n. s. Act or state of being 

YATE*. n.s. [Feat, Sax.] Still our northern word || poved with pity or tenderness. Calamy. 
for gale; pronounced yet, or yal. Spenser. | YEAST. See Yxsr. 

YAW®, yaw. n. s, ‘The unsteady motion which a ship | YELK, yélk, n. s. [sealepe, Sax.] The yellow part 
makes in a great swell, when, in steering, she in- | ofthe ¢ g: commonly pronounce cat ehas writes 
clines to the right or left of her course. Giffard. || yolk, Bacon. : 

YAWL, or YAULS, yawl. 219. . 5. A little vessel || 945. 12 i¢ commonly pronounced, says Johnsor, and oftes 
belonging to a ship, for convenience of passing to || “written, yolk. ‘To which we may add, that, when the 
and from it. Drummond, . word is so written, the / is silent, and the word pre 

To YAWL+#, yawl. v. n. See To YELL. To cry || nounced yoke. But Johnson seems justly to have pre: 
out. Fuirfax. | ferred the former mode of writing nnd pronouncing thit 

To YAWN §, yawn. 219. v. n. [Zeonan, Sax.] To || word, as more agreeable both to etymology and the best 
gape ; to oscitate ; to have the mouth opened invol- || | US8s°- W. . oth 
untarily by fumes, as in sleepiness. Shak. ‘To open | To YELL §, yéll. von. [yllan, Ee ae Su. G . 
wide. “Shak. To express desire by yawning, | and Icel.; ¢Aaw, Gr. ; ululo, Lat.) To ery oat w 





Hooker. horrour and agony. nip : 
ar vin yawn. 2.8, Oscitation. Pope. Gape ; hiatus.*, oe bt ae yéll. re real with = yell. Shak. 
ison, , yell. n,s. A ery of horrour, We. 
YAWNING, yawn’-ing. 410, a. Sleepy; slumber- | YE'LLOWS, yéV-d. a. [Zealep, Sax.] Being of @ 
ing. Shak: : re. is ie || bright, glaring colour, as gold. Milton. 
YCLA’D, &-klAd’. part. for clad. Clothed, Shak. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Mr. Scott, Dr. Jonns, sm 
YCLE’PED, ¢-kiépt’, [clepan, Sax.] Called; term- || Mr. Fry, pronounce this word as if — ae 
ed; named. Milton. rhyming with tallow. But Dr, Kenrick, W. ' 


' - pense Mr. Smith, and Mr. Perry, preserve the ¢ in its pure 
YE ye apne are nc == a sound, and thyme the a vith mellow. The latter 
YEX ye 997 (yh Jones ai get nt Fulisa ead | mode is, in my opinion, clearly the best, both ay 
Knight ad. (em, "or ea, Sax)” Yes. A. par- | schol it tk fren pronenleis de oD 

icle of affirmation; meaning, It is so, or, Is it so7 , ar pny ae vee W. 


YES 





YE/LLOW®, yél'-I4, n.s. Yellow colour. Newton. 

To YE'LLOW®, yél’-ld. v. a. To render yellow. 
Shakspeare. 

To YE'LLOW®, yél’-ld. v, n. To grow yellow. 


Dyer. 

YE'LLOWnoy, yél’-ld-bdé. n.s. A gold coin: a 
very low word, Arbuthnot, 

YE‘LLOWGOLDs*, yél’-ld-gdldz. n. s. A flower. 
B. Jonson. 

YE'LLOW HAMMER, yél’-Id-him-miér. ns. A 
ird. 

YE/LLOWISH, yél'-lé-ish. a. Approaching to yel- 
low. Woodard, = il 
YE’'LLOWISHNESS, yél’-Ié-ish-nés. n. s. The 

uality of hppa to yellow, Boyle. 
YE/LLOWNESS, yél’-ld-nés. 1. s, 
“rg Bi anig Bacon. Jealousy. Shakspeare. 
YE'LLOWS, yél’-léze. n.s. A disease in horses. 
Furrier’s Dict 


Dict. 
To YELP, yélp. v.n. [xealpan, Sax.] To bark as 
a bengte-tomnd after is or Fulke 
YEOMAN §, yd/-man. 260. n:s. [gumr, Goth.; su- 
ma, Sax.] A man of a small estate in land; a far- 
mer; gentleman farmer. Locke. A kind of title 
to soldiers ; whence we have still yeomen of 
guard, S . It was phage! a treeholder 
not adva to the rank of a gentleman, Sluk. 
It seems to have had likewise the notion of a gen- 


Ueman servant. Spenser, 


7 Junius gives us a great variety of derivations of this 
word, but seems most to approve of that from gaeman 


in the old Frisick, signifying a countryman or villager; | 


| 


and this word is derived farther by Junius from the Greek 
yaia, yain, yi), which, he tells us, does not on!y signify 
the earth in general, but any great portion of land. 
Skinner says it may be derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
gemene, or the Teutonick gemein, a common man, or 
one of the commonalty: or from eoweman, a shepherd ; 
from goodman, an appellation given to inferiour people ; 
from gemana, a companion; from geongman, a young 
man; from jeman, an ordinary man, or any body, like 
the Spanish hidalgo ; but he prefers its derivation from 
the Anglo-Saxon guma, a painful or laborious man. 
But, however widely etymologists are divided in the deri- 
vation of thia word, orthoepists are not lesa different 
in their pronunciation of it. Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Coote, (author of the Elements of Grammar, 
Steele's Grammar, (published in Queen Anne's time) 
Mr. Barclay, Mr. Smith, and Buchanan, pronounce it 
with the diphthong short, as if written yZmman; Dr. 
Kenrick pronounces it as if written yitmman; Mr. El- 
phinston (who quotes Langham, the famous reformer 
of orthography in Queen Elizabeth's time, for the same 
pronunciation) sounds the ¢o like ee; and Dr. Jones, 
the author of The New Art of Spelling, in Queen Anne's 
time, pronounces jt in the same manner. To which 
we may add Ben Jonson, who says, that yeoman, people, 
and ee , Were truer written yéman, péple, jepardy. 
But W. Sakastae Mr. Perry, Entick, and Fry, [also 
Jones, Fulton and Knight, ] provounce the eo like loug 
open o, as if written ySman: and this Jast appears to 
me to be the most received pronunciation, It is that 


which we constantly hoar applied to the king's body Dr. Kenrick is the only orthoépist who 


guarl, and it is that which has always been the pro- 
nunciation on the stage; an authority which, in this 
echo of the publick voice. I wel 
Mr. Garrick pronounce the word in this manner, 


—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tiibe, tab, ball —dil 3—pdind ;—thin, THis. 


YEX 





It is a word of enforcement: even so 


3 not only so 
but more, Bacon. : d 5 


7° This word is worn into a somewhat slenderer soune 


he quality of 


; 
; 


| 


| 


a —————— 


| 


{i 


4 
i 
| 


| 
cuse, may not, perhaps, improperly be called the best i! 
remember hearing || 
ina}! 


7" Dr. Johneon has very properly 


than what is authorized by the orthography; but ¢ ane 
tare frequently interchangeable, and few changes can 
be better established than this. W. Johnston and Mr 
Perry are the only orthoépists, who give the sound of 
the vowels, that do not mark this change ; but Mr. Sher 
idan, Mr. Scott, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Narea, Mr. Smith, 
and Dr. Jones, in his New Art of Spelling, confirm this 
change, aud rhyme it with Aiss, miss, bliss, &c—See 
Bernand Desratcu. W. 


YEST §, yést. n.s. [Serc, Sax.] The foam, spume 
if SE halt {serc, Sax.] spume, 


in fermentation ; barm, Fludi- 
bras. The spume on troubled water ; foam ; froth. 
Shakspeare. 
spelled this word yest, 
from the Saxon gest, and not yeast, as we sometimes 
see it; and this spelling decides its pronunciation. Dr, 
Jones spells it yeast, and gives the diphthong its long 
sound; Mr. Nares pronounces the word in the same 
manner, but spells it yest ; Dr. Kenrick spells it yest, 
but rhymes it with mist ; Mr. Barclay pronounces it 
éest : Mr. Perry writes it y@ast and yest ; but Mr. Sher- 
Sax: Mr. Scott, and Mr. Smith, write it as Dr. Johnson 
has done, and pronounce it aa [ have done ; and, I think, 
not only more agreeable to analogy, which forbids us to 
pronounce the e long, when followed by st in the same 
syllable, (see Lest ;) but, if I mistake not, more 2onso- 
nant to polite usage. The vulgar do not only Maint 
nounce the erie | long, but sink the y, and reduce 
the wort to east. f 


YE/STER$, yés’-tdr. a. [Neytenn, yercnan, 


Sax. ; hesternus, Lat. ; hestern, old Engi, Bei 
next before the present day. It is not ofien use 
but in composition with another word, as day or 


night. D P 

YESTERDAY, ao n.s. [Neptpandey, 
Sax.) The day last past; the day next before to- 
day. Job, viii. 


XP Though yes, from ita continual use, is allowably 


worn into the somewhat easier sound of yis, there is no 
reason why yesterday shouki adopt the same change ; 
and, though T cannot pronounce this change vulgar, 
since Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kenrick, Mr. Nares, and Mtr 
Scott, have adopted it, [do not hesitate to pronounce 
the regular sound, given by W. Johnston, as the more 
correct und agreeable tothe best usage. W. 


YE/STERDAY, yés’-tir-da. dd. On the day last 


ses Bacon. 

YE/STERNIGHT, yés’-tar-nhte. n. s. The night be- 
fore this night. 

YE/STERNIGHT, yés’-tar-ulte, ad. On the night 
last past. Shakspeare. 

YE’STY, yés'-te. a. [ypry, Sax.) Frothy ; spumy ; 
foamy. Shaks ,. 

YET, yét. conjunct. [S¥t, Fev, Feta, Sax.] Nev- 
ertheless ; nowithstanding ; however. Darvel. 

KP he ¢ in this word is thes er changed by incorrect 
speakers into ¢; but, though this change is agreeable to 
the best and most established usage in the word yes, in 
yet it is the mark of incorrectness and vulgarity. 

gives any counte- 

nance to this incorrectness, by admitting it as a second 

pronunciation; but Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, W. John- 

aT Mr. Perry, and Mr, Smith, give the regular sound 

only, A 

ad. Beside ; over and above. Atterbury. 


speech in King Lear: “ Tell me, fellow, is a madman a |; YET §, yét. 
gentleman, ora yOman?” W. Sill; the state still remaining the same. Ad:dison. 

Once again. Pope. At this time ; so soon; hither- 
‘a viraebecoly TEE yé/-maa-lé, a. Of or belonging to a|| to: with a negative before it, Bacon. At least ; at 
eoman. 


. Jonson. all. Baker. It denotes continuance and extensios, 
¢ HO/MANRY, yo'-man-ré. 260, n. s. The collective | 


eater or smaller: as, a little longer, yet a litiie 
body ee onger. Dryden. Sull; in a new degree: as, vet 


To YERK4, yérk. va. [probably of the same as|| blacker. L’Estrange. Even; afier all: a kind of 
Jerk.] To throw out or move with a spring. A|| emphatical addition to a negative. Whilgi/?, 
Jeaping horse is said to yerk, when be flings and || Hitherto: sometimes with as before it. Hooker. 


Acicks with his whole hind quarters. Furrier’s Dict. || YE/VEN, for given. Spenser. 
"Fo lash ; to strike; to beat. Spenser. YEW 6, yd. n. s. [1p, Sax. 5 yw, Welsh. A tree of 
"™o YERK*®, yérk. v.n. To move as with jerks.}| tough wood, for bows, and planted in church- 
Ffeaumont and Fletcher. yards, Miller. 
ERK, yérk. x. s. A quick motion. |\YE/WEN, ydd/-n. a, Made of the wood of yew. 
es: oa baer See — ie PF gee Chick, hinkse, Bel 
ES, yis. . ad. [Stye, Sax.) A term of affirma- |; YEX§, yéks. n.s. [hick, hic elg.; Seocruny, 
sion; the affirmative varache opposed to no. More. |! Sax.] The ae dieltand. 


YOU 


oe 
YUX 





(Ly 559.—Fite, far, fall, fat;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;=— 





Zo YEX, yéks. v.n. To have the hiccough. Hu-| 


YFE'RE, é-fere’. ad. [ypene, Sax.] Together. 

S) r. | 
To YIELDS, yéeld. 275. r.a, [Selban, Sax.] To 
produce ; to give in return for cultivation or labour, 
Gen. iv. ‘To produce in general, Job, xxiv. To 
afford ; to exhibit. Sidney. To give as claimed of 
right. Milton. ‘To allow ; to concede. Hammond. 
To permit; to grant. Dryden. ‘To emit; to expire. 
Gen. xlix, ‘To resign; to give up. Sidney. ‘To 
surrender, MKnolles, 


7'o YIELD, yéeld. v. x. To give up the contest ; to 


submit, Duniel, ‘To comply with aay person, or 
motive power. IJooker, To comply with thin 
required or enforced, To concede ; to ad- 


mit; to allow; not to deny. Hakewill. To give 





bags as inferiour in excellence or any other quali- 

tv. Druden. 

YIE'LDABLENESS*, yéeld’-A-bl-nés, ns. Dispo- 
sition to concede or comply with. Bp. Hail. 

YIE’LDANCE*, yééld’-fnse. n. s, Act of producing. 
_ sack Act of complying with ; concession. 

* at, 

YIE'LDER, yéeld!-dr. n. s. One who yields. Shak. 
YIE'LDING*, yinkt-tag. n.s. Act of giving up ; 
submission. Shakspeure. ; 
YIE‘LDINGLY*, yéeéld/-fng-lé, ad. With compli- 

ance, $Varner. 

YIE/LDINGNESS*, yéeéld’-ing-nés. x. s. Disposition 
to de 3° any pout. Ld, Halifax. Quality of 
yielduig. . 

YOKE$,. yoke. n. s. [Zeoc, Sax. ; jock, Dutch.] The 
bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. | 
Numb. xix. A mark of servitude ; slavery. Shak. | 
A chain; a link; a bound. den. A couple ;| 
two; a pair : it is used in the plural with the singn- 
lar termination. Shakspeare. 

To YOKE, yoke. v.a. To bind by a yoke to a car- 
riage. Dryden. To join or couple with another. 
Shakspeare. To enslave; to subdue. Shakspeare. | 
To restrain; to confine. on. 

To YOKE*, yoke. v.n. To be joived together. Mil-| 
ton, 

YOKE-ELM, yoke’-@lm., ns. A tree. Ainsworth. 

YO KEFELLOW, yoke’-fél-1d. n. s. Companion 

YOREMATE, yoke’-mate. in labour. Shak, 
Mate ; fellow; commonly partner in marriage. 

Hadibras. 


YOLD, for yielded. Spenser. Obsolete. 
YOLK, yoke. n.s. See Yerx. The yellow part of | 
aneygg. Ray. 

See 7’ Yer. 
YOND, vb 


) a. [Neoud, Sax.] Peing 
yond. 
YONDER, ydén'-dar. was 


at a distance within 
view. Dacon. 
> There is a vulgar pronunciation of this word in Lon- 
don, as if written yander. This cannot be toocarefully 
avoi A 
; view; it is used when we 
direct the eye from aa- 


YON, yén. 
YOND. yond. 
YONDER, ydn’-dar. 
other thing to the object. Shakspeare. 
YOND, yénd. @. Mad; furious : perhaps transported 


* 


ad. At a distarice within 


with rage; under alienation of mind: in which 

sense it concurs with the rest. Spenser. 

YORE, or of Yore, ydre. ad. [seoxana, Sax.] 
Long. Spenser. Of old time; long ago Dray- 
ton. 

YOU, y34. 8, 315. pron. [eop, tuh, Sax. ; of Fe, ye. 
The oblique case of ye. Eph. iii. Wt is used he 
nominative ia common language, when the address 
is to persons ; and, though first introduced by cor-| 
ruption, is now established. Dryden. 11 is the cer- 
emonial word for the second person singular, and 
is always used, except in solemn language. Prior. 


It is used indefinitively, as the French on; any 
one ; ver. You is used in the sub- 


sequent members of a sentence, as distinguished 


YOUNGE sice: a; fhewk: Foray Bei 

NG$, . a, [1onx, eons, ; 

Dutch.} Sine in the first part of lik’; notch al 
of animal life, Carew. t; weak. Shat. 
It is sometimes applied to vegetable young 
trees. Bacon, 

YOUNG, yang. 314. n. s. The offspring of animals 
collectively. Shakspeare. 

he Sa yang’-ish. 381. a. Somewhat young. 


, . 
life : as, 


aller. 
YOU'NGLING, -ling. 410. n.s. [yeouxlinz, 
Sax. Any phot i, in first of ie Spenser. 


YOU'/NGLY®, yang’-lé. a. Youthful. Gower. 
YOU/NGLY, yang’-lé. 381. ad. Early in life, Shot. 
Ignorantly ; weakly. 
YOUNGSTER, yang’-str, Jn. s. A young per- 
— KER, yangk’-dr.98.§ son: in comtempt. 
re 


YOUNGTH, yangth. n.s. Youth. Spenser. Ob. J. 

YOUR, ydér. pronoun. [eopep, Sax.) Belonging to 
you: itis used properly when we speak to more 
than one, and ceremoniously and customarily whea 
to only one. Shak. Your is used in an indeter- 
minate sense : as, among your antiquaries. 
Yours is used when the substantive goes before or 
is understood : as, This is your book, This book is 


yours. ShaXspeare. 
ir This word is sear under the same predicament 
the pronoun my. When the emphasis is upon thir 


word, it is always peceonnend full and open, like the 
noun ewer: as,“ The moment I had read your ter | 
sat down to write mine ;” but when it is not 

cal, it generally sinks into yur, exactly like the last sy 
lable of law-yer: as,“ { hud juat answered yur first bt- 
ter as yur last arrived.” Here, if we were to say, ! 
had just answered your first letter as your last arrived, 
with your sounded full and open like ever, a9 ia lie 
former sentence, every delicate ear would be offendee 
This obscure sound of the ive pronoun gear al 
ways takes place when it is used to signify ay Oe 
of persona or things in an indeterminate sense 
Addison, speaking of those metaphors whieh profes: 
siona] men most commonly fall into, says, “ Your me 
of busincss usually have recourse to such onan” 
are too mean and familiar.”—Spectator, No @L ¥ 


YOURSE'LF, yar-sélf. n.s. You, even you Rapa 
others. Shak, In a — it = sense 
of reciprocation, or reference to the 52 
mentioned before : as, Yoo love only yourself: Yu 
have betrayed yourselves by your rashiess. 


fe 
It is sometimes reciprocal in the nominative ; as, Be 
but yourselves. Pope. 

aCy- The pronunciation of your in this word is soothe 
mation of the observations on the foregoiug 

YOUTH 6, yddeh. n. s, [eowus, Sax.] Toe pan 
life succeeding to chil and a 


escence Mit 
time from fourteen to twenty-eight. . 
roung man. Shakspeare. Young men: 


vy. B. Jons. 
YOUTHFUL, yddt/-fl. a, Young. Shak. 

able to the first part of life. Milion. Vigorous 
youth. : ' 
YOUTHFULLY, yddeh’-f01-2, ad. In a youble 

manner, . tie : 
YOU’THLY, yddd/-lé. a. Young; early ™ 

S ser. A. J. ul. Sper 
YOU'THY, ydsth'-2, 381. a, Young ; youtht 

tator, . Fixed. 
YPV'GHT. part. [y and pight, from pitch.) 

Spenser. To je 
ay SUC, yak. wn. [jeucken, Dut.) 


YULE, yale. n.s. [jul, Su, Goth. ; jule, Dams # 
a» » nm. 8. , . ] ’ a 

Icel.; ¥eol, Sax.] “A word edopled, and ay 
much in use, for times of Christmas 


. Hammond. “-, 
YUR, ys n. s. [yeox, Sax. See ¥x%-] The 
, 1032 
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ZEN 


—nd, mndve, ndr, nbt;—tlbe, 1b, 


Is found in the Saxon alphabets, set dowa i 
ammarians, but is read in no word 
ick: its sound is uniformly that of a 
vore of English original begins with =. 
c org true name of this letter, eee Principles, No, 


FAR, 




















ns. A mass made of the 
7AP-far. } calx of cobalt powdered 
with three limes its weight of powdered 
2 ne from its parene has been mistaken for 


peut RS. on, Ital.] One employed 
ai a4 eal by bis gestures, actious, and 
rry-andrew ; a buffoon. Slush. 

¥*,; ais ty #. a: ‘To minick: Beaumont and 


ICH, alg s, A substance in which or- l 


e ae nt ‘W rhe al 
,, Bs any arnan 0 am, oa), Fixes. 
"| LED», zeéld. a. Filled with zeal, Fuller. 
G LESS", zile’-lés, a. Wanting zeal. Ham- 


, 28Y-At, or zé/-WMt. 235. ns. [zeloteur, 
§ Sndwris, te One passionately sera in any 
: generally used in dispraise. White 
¢ are fow words better confirmed brscthiels i 
‘departure from the sound of their simple t 
and realous. Dr. Ash and Bailey are ann only 
ers, who (if we may Judge 
nt) give the long sou 
nd oven Son 


= 





cccceaed 






























4 } 


b 
4 Bo Seah on 


give the shore sind to tealous. 


placin it frat; but Mr. Elphit 
r. Nares, Mr. Smit rege 
both those 


' 
&c., from villain, a: 
crtatocyed vory ratlowably he pleaded for 
of the diphthong; and, if custom were || 
vii should certainly give my vote for it; but, |) 
: Ge mer emagty may be called called a compound ; 
s he and analogy, the wae yee must in _ 

r one. NOWLEDOGX, an 

, io, oc an 

: 























ns ety or cae ee ad. With 


$3. 28 “Bsns, or z¢'-lis-nés. 2. s, 
ng Zealou 
vbr n. hs re ‘Indian ass, naturally 


‘tshd-kedn’. Me [from Zecha, a place in 
ere the mint is settled for coinage.) Alj | 

worth about nine shillings sterlis 

© fa2!-2iird. n.s. The name of the letter =. ) 


hs name of this letter, sew Principles, 


‘§ 2éd'-b.d-re. n, 8. [-edoaire, Fr A Pi. 
rewbat like singer in its loaves, bat of 





he het [Arabick. ] The point over 
y the own. 

tin doubt the pronunciation of this 

that ‘mathematicians icians . ann 
consulting our a 
word, and bak 
1 ¢ long, excep 
y, pronounce t long; Bac if this a 
wo great tl #0 rospectablo, | the analogy | 


Hab! short. | 
all se! se et 










“ZIG-ZAG §*, 2 


en Line 
ZO'NED*, zbnd. 2. Wearing a zone. Pope 
tf Pte a. Ardently passion- ZOO/GRAPHER 


N 


ZOO 
ball ;—4il ;—pédtind ;—#hin, THis. 


of words of this form ought to decide. a Principles, 
No, 544.—Seo Cier and Pte Ww. 
ZE/PHYR, zéf-fér. 543. ) 
ee 26f-fér-as. em Toes — ae 5 an 
ly, any calm, soft wind. Milton, 
$, zést. n. s. The peel of an oran 
into wine. A relish; a taste added. 
To Oar? 2ést. v.a. To heighten by an rad itional 


ZETRITICK, ‘oa la 500. a. [from fyriw.] Pro 


2kwGMs, shy hg 92. n. s, [from at ns 

figure in grammar, when a verb agreeing with di- 
vers nouns, or ao adjective with divers substan- 
tives, is referred 10 one expressly, and to the other 
by supplement ; as, Lust overcame shame, boldness 
fear, and madness reason. 

me n.s. A line with sharp and 
uick turns. 


ZI eae alg’ zig. a, Having sharp and quick 

srares. 

To’ ZIG-ZAG*, ga. -rag. v.a. To form into sharp 
and quick turns. 

ZINC*, zingk. 408. n. s. ah semi-metal of a brilliant 

white colour a pproaching to blue. 

ZO'CLE OA ee 2. $. ee. Srebinecturet A small sort 
of stand or pedestal ing a low, square piece or 
member, serving to support a busto, statue, or the 
like, that needs to be raised; also a low, square 
pone ee to su slink Diet a column, instead of a 

ase, or pl 

2B ACALs zb-dV Ack a. Relating to the zodi- 


20 DIAC a or 2b/-ja-Ak. 295,294, 376. 
ues Fe gece 


am 


eee at: 
Pot the 
signs. apes 


tris 





Milton. 
face of the cath in ah onweur the Gest 
is contained hetween tke two tropicks, and is called 
the torrid zone. There are two temperate zones, 
and two frigid zones, The northern temperate zone 
is termina ated bythe tropick of Cancer and the are- 
tick polar the southern tem zone is 
contained between the tropick of Capricorn and 
the polar edger the frigid zones are circumscribed 
by irdles, and the poles are in their cen 
- re ieeuit circumference. fom. 


i i chp ns. Pew and 


One who — nature, properties, 
he of animals, 3B 
ZOO/GRAPHY, 26-d27- pri-fe. 518. n.s. A descr 


tion of the forms, natures, and properties of eplna 


slenville. 
ZOOLOG ICAL*, 26-6-lid/-jé-kal. a. Describing 


Win, 


ZOO CORIST®, 7-6)'-ld-jist. n. s. One who treats 


of livi pe creatures, Johnson, 
ZOO' LOG hfe br Sedo 518. mn. §. is Reber ond Abyos.] 
A treatise concerning ures. Johnson 
OOPHO'RICK - othe haf kek, 
509. x. s. [In architecture.] A statuary column, or 
hig which bears or supports the figure of an 






1. Dict. 
ZO PHORUS, 26-80-b-ris. 557.2.5. (wopapis) A 


part between the architraves and cornice, so called 
on htc the ornaments carved on it, mong 
were the sof animals. Dict. 


rN aioe, BIB, f 
(oy and Pees: ] Dineton of 9 fer, of i 
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APPENDIX. 





The words to which this mark (*) is annexed, are words which have been added by Mr. Todd, in his Second 
Edition of Jonnson’s Dictionary, published in 1827. 
The words to which the later J. [Johnson] or T. [Todd] is annexed, are to be found in the body of this 


Dictionary, bud are here repeated for the sake of some correction or remark. 





AFF 


ANI 


(7 559.—Fate, far, fall, fa1;—mé, mét ;—plne, pin ;—nd, move, nér, ndt ;— 


thbe, tab, ball ;—d8il ;—péind ;—thin, THIs. 
To ABE/RR®, Aber’. v. n. [aberro, Lat.) To wan-|) APFORDMENT®, @f-ford’-mént. ms. Grant; do- 


der. Robinson. 

ABOLI'TIONIST®, ab-6-lish’-du-ist. n.s. One who is 
desirous to abolish any thing. A very modern word. 

ABO'ON®, 4-béén’. prep. Above. Westmoreland 
and Yorkshire. 

A‘BROGABLE*, db’-rd-ga-bl. a. That may be ab- 


ated. H. More. 

ABSCO'NDENCE*, &b-skén‘-dénse. n. s. Conceal- 
ment. Philli, 

ay T*, aby: sént. n.s. One who is not preseut. 

ABSUMPTION, Ab-sim’-shin. x.s. Destruction. 

Gaucden. 

ABYSMAL”, A-biz‘-mAl. a. Bottomless. Coles. 

To A‘'CCLAMATE®, Ak’-klA-mate. v. a. [acclamo, 
Lat.) To applaud. Waterhouse. 

To ACCLIMATE, 4k-kil-mate. v.a. To inure to 
a climate. Notes on Colombia. = Gallicism, and 
not used by the best English write 

ACCOUNTABILITY, | Ak- kbdn-ta- p48. n. 8. 
Accountableness ; liability to be called to account ; 
responsibility. Webster's Dict Not used by the 
best writers. Pick. Vocub 

ACCRIMINA’TION®, k-krim--nd/-shan. on. s. 
Maries 1685, ; reproach. Life of Queen Henrietta 

aria 

ACE/PHALIST®, 4-séf-A-list. n. s. One who ac- 
knowledges no head or superiour. 


A‘/CKER®, ak’-kar. n.s. A ripple on the surface of 


the water; acurl. Fine mou 
enclosed by the acre. Cra 
ACKNO’W LEDGER‘, ak-né -ndl’-ladj. -ir. n.s. One 
who acknowledges. Izaac Walton. 
To A‘CORN*, 4/-kdrn, v.n. To pick up and feed on 
acorns. Cheshire Gloss. 
ACQUAINTANCESHIP, ak-kwan/-tins-ship. 
The = an acquaintance, Dr, Chalmers. 
thori 
A'CTLESS®, akt’-lés. a, Without spirit ; insipid. 
Southerne. 
A/CUATE®, ak’-t-Ate. a. Sharpened. «Ashmole. 
A/DDLINGS*, fid’-dl-ingz. n.s. pl. Earnings ; 
wages reccived for work. Cheshire Gloss. 
ADMITTIBLE®, fid-mit’t2-bl. a. The proper or- 
thography, instead of admitlable. 
To ADSCRI'BES, Ad-skribe’. v. a. Formerly so 
wrilien, instead of to ascribe, . 
ADU'NCOUS®, f-dang’-kas. a. [aduncus, Lat.] 
Crooked. Coles, 
ADVECTITIOUS*, fid-vék-tish/-ds. a. [udvectitius, 
Lat.] Brought ; carried. 
To ADVOCATE. [7°] 


gy Bs probably at first 


pots 


v.a. This word, afier hav- 


ing been for vine? t picts coudemned by the English || 
Franklin and others of our ¢ own H ANIMA‘LCULAR*, An-d-mal’-kd-lar. 
countrymen, as an Americanism, is now in general || ANIMA‘LCU LINES, An-é-mél/-kd-line. 


Eng: | 


eriticks, and by 


use among the best writers and speakers in 
land, as well as in America. Pick. Vocab. 

AFFILIATED, af-fil'-¢-h-t4d. a. Associated, allied, 
or united with, Webster's Dict. Rep. Lond. Soc. 
1819. 








nation, Lord. 

A'FTERINGS*, if-tir-ingz. n. — The last milk 
that can be drawn from a cow; strokings. Grose. 

pap ae and Cheshire. 

A‘GAMIST*, Saas n. 8. [dyapos.] One that is 
unmarried. 


/AGGRE SSiVEs , Ag-grés’-slv. a. Beginning a quar- 


Sir 

AGRICU’ LTURALIST, & vag. at xd shit, me. 
metmes u mst 

! ATGRES es Sear. CronaDioct 


AISH®. x. s. Stubble. Grose —Hampshire. 
ad, Ata distance. Grose. 
lossary. 





| ALA‘NTEM®, 4-lin’-t8m. 

ALA’ NTUM*, A-lin’-tam. § Craven G 

A ‘LATE*. Ww N used. 

ALA‘TED*. part. a. inged. ot Stukely. 

ALIENISM, dle’-yén-tzm. n.s. a Johnson's 
New York Pi authorized. 

ALKA’LIOUS*, il-kd-I fa a. Having the quali- 
ties of alkali. Kina 

ALLECTA’TION®, Al-l@k-th’-shan. ~ [allectatio, 
Lat.] An Re ari enticement. 

ALLOWER:, al-{adv-r. n.s. One whe approves 
or authorizes. The King’s Declaration, 1 

gg or hota Phe Al-ld/-sdr-e. a. Allusive ; insinuating ; 
mpl yin 

ALL ia hue ty -vb-Al, a. Alluvious. 

ALONE. [J.] a. Used for only before a noun : the 
alone method of salvation. J. Newton's Works, and 
Chalmers’ gps Used by ecclesiastical writers, 
but not restin authority. Pick. Vocab. 

A/LUMINE®*, Al’-temine. n.s. A kind of earth, 
oe from its forming the basis of common 


rT. AMBYTION® dm-bish’-dn. v.a. To seek am- 
bitiously. Moral State of England, 1670. 

AMERI ANISM, rena An-izm. n.s. “A love 
of America, and preference of her interests.” 
Webster’s Dict. Not used, by good writers, in this 
sense. “A use of phrases or terms, or a con- 
struction of sentences, even among persons of rank 
and education, in America, different from the use 
of the same terms or phrases, or the construction of 
gtd ee in Greet Britain pas 
n ins sense the w 1s gg ry 
analogy with Gallicism, path safc 


‘ocab, 
barr tae &-ml/-kil. a. Friendly. W. Watson, 
| AMOLYTION® Am-d-lish’-dn. n. s. [amolitio, Lat.] 


| A remova tting away. Bp. 
| ANATHEMA" ISM®, teniih/-mi-tdam. n. 3. Ex- 
communication. 7' 
a. Relat- 
ing to an- 
— belonging to animalcules. Quarterly 
ANIMALISM, An’-né-mal-lzm. Sensuality. 
Remarks on the Review of Iuchigais's Laters, 


|| Boston, 1815. Not in common use. 
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ANODY’/NOUS*, fin-6-dl’-nds. a. Belonging to ano- || ATTERDINGUE, At-ténd’-Ing-lé. ad. With aven 
dynes. Coles, )) tion, Oley. ; . 
A‘NSWER. [J] n.s. [In parliamentary language) AUTTERCOBS®, Av-tar-kdb. 2 as. A spider. North 
The reply made by a leislative body to the cus- |) ACTTERCOP®, av-tdr-kdp.§ of England, 

tomary speech or message of the president of the |! ATTRIBUTION. [J.] .s. The act of sitributing, 

United States, or of the governour of a state, at the || or asenbing. J ks on the Review of fnchiquin's 

opening of a session of the legislature. In England; — Letters. Not in common use in this sense. 

this auswer is always called the uddress. Pick, Vocab.) AUGME/NTABLE®, aw; -mént’-a-bl. a. Capable 
ANTEFACT®, on -t)-fikt.n.s. That which repre-|) of augmentation, Ashmete, : 

sents the fact before it occurs. Proceedings of Di-\| A'UTARCHY®, dw‘-tar-ké. 0.8. [atrdpxce.) Self 








vives, LOAD, | sufficiency, Coles. . 
ANTIQUARIAN. [7] nv. 8. An antiquary. “'This\| AUTOGE/NEAL*, dw-t6-je/-né-2l. a. [abroyenis.) 
word,” says Mr. Todd, (speaking of it as a substan- |) Selt-begotten, Waterhouse. 


tive,) “is improper, and is now rarely, if at all | AUTO/GRAPHAL®, aw-tdg*-ra-fal. a. Of the par- 
used.” Jt is often used in America, and has been}; ticular handwriting of persons. a 
recently used by both the Ldinburgh and the Quar-; AUTO/MATAL*, Aw-tom/-a-tal. a. Automatical 
terlu Review. | automatous, Arnot. on Glanville’s Lux. Orient. 

AUNTISCRIPT?, tn/-té-skifpt. ms. Opposition in || AUXE*PICK*, awk-zév-ik. a. Amplifying 5 increas- 

* Writing to some other writing. Jdacket. | ing. Hutchinson. . . 

ANNIETUDE, dng-zl’-¢-ttuie. n.s. Anxiety; solici- || A/VERAGE*, av’-ir-idje. n. s. Winter eatage. 
tude. Unavthorized. Pick, Vocab, || Craven Dialect. ‘The breaking of cornfields; ed- 

APPELLATE. [J. & 7°] a. Having jurisdiction of | dish; roughings. Grose. 
appeals, and not original jurisdiction: “ The Su- H 
preme Court of the Unued States shall have!) 
appellate jurisdiction,” &e. Constitut. U. States. | 
This word, though heretofore considered of doubt-| B. 
ful authority, is in use among the best juridical 
writers, See Blackstone's Commentariss, vol. i.|| BACKE/ND*. n. s. The latter part of the year. 
» 4105. Pick. Vocah. 7 > North of Eneland. 

APPETITIOUS*, ap-p4-tish’-Os. «, Palatable ; de-|| BA'CKS'TONE®*. n. s. The heated stone, or iron, on 
sirable. Brief Description of Funaticks, 1660, | which oat-cake is baked. North of England. 

A/PPLICANT. [T.] 7. s. A diligent student. Used || BACK WOODSMAN, bak-widz’-inan. [used most- 
at the colleges in America, but not authorized in| ly in the plural.) ».s. A term applied to the people 
this sense, Jick. Vocwh, who inhabit the newly settled territory westward 

To APPRECIATE. v. rv. To rise in value. Not in| of the Alleghany mountains. Pick. Vocah. 

“use inthis sense. Pick, Voor, | BALANCE. {J.J} n. s. ‘This word is much used by 

APPRECIATION, [7°] 1. s. A rising in valae “l} the people of the Southern States as a general 
from the preceding verb, and of no better authority term, signifying the remainder of any thing. Pict. 
in this sense. Pick. Vorab. Vorub. 7 

To APPROBATE, 4p/-pré-biue, v. a. 'To approve s| BALCONIED®, bal-ké/-nid. a. Having balconies. 
to license to preach: used as a sort of technical!) R. North. 
term among the clergy of New England; but is not || J'o BA‘/LSAM®. v. a. ‘To render balsamick, or mild ; 
authorized by Buglish use, Pick, Vocab. to sofien. Ftacket, 

ARCHA'ICK®, tr-ka’-ik. a. Old fashioned ; ancient.) BA‘'NGING®, bang’-ing. a. Large ; great. Grose. 
Dawson Turner. | BANK-BILL. i n.s. This is the temn in gepera! 


ARCHIMA‘NDRITE®, Ar-ké-miAn’alcit. ns. The. use in the United States for the common 
ry notes or currency of banks, Which, in England, 

















chief of a convent, Coles. 


A/RCHY*®, frtsh’-¢. a. In the form ofan arch. Par-|| are called bank-notes ; and yet bank-Inill is im Joho- 


‘| son's and other English Dictionaries, and dark-nce 


thoneia Sacre. , 
A‘/RDERS?, fr’-dairz. nos. Fallowings, or plough-!; js omitted. Pick. Voeab. 





ings of grounds, Coles and Grose. | BARBACUE, bar’-ba-kd. ms. A hog dressed whole 
ARGUTA‘TION®, ar-gii-ti'-shin. a. s. urrutatio,!! with spices. Webst, Dict. Used in the Southers 
Lat.] Debate; eavil; disputation. Bp. felt, ‘| Sintes. Pick. Voewh. 


ARGU MENTABLE, ar-gi-nién'td-bla. Adinitting || BAREHEY ADEDNESS®, bare-héd’-éd-nés. ms 
of arguinent; that may be argued, Dr. Chieiners’)) ‘The sinte of being bareheaded. Bp. Fail. 


Sermons. Vunauthorized.  BARYTES*, as. [Basis] An earth, in its pore 
A/RGU MENTIZER®, ar-ct-emeén-tlziir, nos, One!) state very heavy. 

who debates or reasons. Brady. Te BASE, base. v.a, To found; to build upon. A 
A’RVEL*, Sr'-vél. nes. farted, Welsh.) A funeral.) Galticism, sometimes ased in this country; but 

Grose, Craven Divlect—Arvel-seyper. The feast’) ravely used by English writers. Pick. Vorab, 

made at northern fimerals. Arvel-bead. Cokes BASTER*®. nos. A blow with a stick, or otber 

given at funerals. Grose, . | wenpon. bWeests(e. Not in ase. 


A'SSECLE®, fs’-sé-kl. nes. [asscla, Lau] A de- 'CAWLER*®*, baw-lir, ms. One who baw 
peudant; a follower. Sheldon, A pedouties word. |) Lehacd, 
ASSYSTA? WTLY, fissint/-dut-lé, ae. Sv as to eosist. || To BAWM*, or BAWN*. rv. a. To adorn; te dress. 
Sternhold. i Westmoreland and Cheshire. 
ASSOCIATION, [J] 2, s. 6 A canveniion of cler- || Ts BEDATRKEN*. v. a. To obscure; to darken 
men.” Webster's Dict. Pick, Voous, Used im HHacket, 
New England, as a technical word, inthe ecclesias- |) Teo BEGLO'OMS, bé-eldim’. v.a. To cast a gloom 
tical proceedings of the congregational clerey. | over; to darken. Baucock. 
ASSOCIATIONAL, as-sb-shé-i'-sidu-al. a, [from!) To BEGO'D*, be-g5d’. v. a. To deify ; to treat asa 
the preceding.) “ Students in divinity must, ineach |) god. More, 
case, pass through the associational, or presbyterial | 77 BELIME*, bé-lime’. v. a. To besmear as wah 
examination mentioned above.” Reinarks on Inchi-'| lime; to soil. Bp. Hall. 
dr Letters, Boston. W815, Rarely used. Pick..| To BELITTLE, bé-it’-t), v. a. To make smaller or 
ocab, less in size. Jefferson. N. A. Rev. Not used bv 
AT. prep. For by, in this expression—Sales at auc-| — Enclish writers. Pick, Vocab. : 
=. un in St he Raglish usage is— | BENEDI'CTIVES, bén-é-dik’-tlv. a. Of power to 
ales by anction. Pick. Voeah. | draw down a blessing; giving a blessing. 
ATTEMPERMENT, t-tény -pér-mént. n.s. Atem-|| ler. ae _ 
pering, or proportioning. Dr, Ciiulners. Unawhori- | To BE-STIATE®, bés’-tshé-dte. v. a. 'To make like 
ved. |) a beast; to hentwtins. Junius, 1639. 
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BESTOWMENT, bé-sto’-mént. x. s. The act of | BRAND-NEW. See BRAn-vEw. 
conferring. Wehst, Dict. Used by some American || BRA’NGLEL*, cso, aged n. 8. One who wishes 
divines. Pick. Vocab. || to quarrel; a wrangler. Kersey. 
BESURE, bé-shdre’. ad. Certainly. Lathrop’s Ser-|| BRASH®, briish. a. Hasty; impetuous ; rash. Grose. 
mons. This colloquial inelegance, and also the); Craven Dialect. In some parts of New England 
coke “to be sure,” ave sometimes used by pub- | _ used for brittle ; as applied to timber, Pick. Vocab. 
ick 





akers in the United States. | To BRAWN, briwn. v.a. To render strong. Fuller. 

BETRUSTMENT, bé-trist-mént. n.s. Act of ine); BREAD-STUFF. n.s. Bread-corn; meal ; bread 

wrusting ; thing intrusted. Webst. Dict. || Used in this country, but not in England, Pick. Vocab. 
BE*TTERMENT®, bét/-tdr-mént. x. s. Improve- |! To BRE/AKFAST*, r, a. To furnish with a break 

ment. W. Mountague. || _ fast. Milton. 
BE/TTERNESS*, bét/-tdr-nés. n. s. Superiority. || BRE/ASTPLN*, brést’-pin. n. s, An ornamental pin 

Tooker. | fixed in the linen near the breast; sometimes also 
BETWA‘TTLED*, bé-twédt’-tld. «. Confounded ;|' called a broach, 

overpowered ; stupified. Giubriel Jolin. ' BRIEF. (4) a. Prevalent ; common ; rife. Wehster's 
BEWA‘ILER*, bé-wi’/-lar. n.s. One who laments} Dict. In this sense, a provincialism, according to 

or bewails. Ward. . Grose, of the north of England : sometimes used in 
BEWI’/T'CHEDNESS*, bé-witsh’-éd-nés. n. 8, State |) this country. Pick. Vocab. 

of being bewitched. Bp. Gaaden BRO'SEN®, or BRO'STEN*. part. a. Burst. West- 


BIFU/RCOUS*, bi-tar’-kis. a. Two-forked. Coles. || moreland and Craven Dialect. 

1o BYGGEN?, big’-gén. v.n. To recover alter lying 1 BRUSH. [J.J ”. s. Brushwood ; shrubs ; lopped 
in. Brockett. | branches of trees. Webst. Dict. Used in the Untied 

BIGHT, ble. n.s. A nautical term for a narrow inlet || States, but not common, in this sense, in England. 
of the sea. Bowditch’s Navigator. } To BRUT*, or BRUTTE®*, brat. v. a, To nibble. 

To BI'LLET*. v.n. To be quartered as soldiers ; to |; Grose. 
lodge. Prideux. ij 

BLAKE*. a. [bleeck, Teut.] Yellow. Grose. North || 
of England. . 

BLA‘! (IMENTS, blin’-dé-mént. n. s. [blandismen- |: Cc. 
tum, Lat.] Allurement ; enticement. Burnet. ; 

To BLASH*, bldsh. v. a. [of the ‘—e origin as|/ CA‘BALIZE®, kab/-d-lize. v.n. To speak the lan- 


pond, To spatter, Grose. Craren Dialect. gue of the learned Jews. More. 

BLA/SHY*, biash’-¢. a. Dirty 5 wet. Craren Diclect. lc CH ;, kash. n.s. [Fr.] A term used by traders 
Thin; : as, blashy milk or beer. Grose. | and explorers in the unsetiled western country be- 

To BLAZON, bla‘-zn. v. n. ‘To shine; to make al; longing to the United States, for a hole dug im the 
brilliant figure. Dr. Chalmers, Uvauthorized. ground, for the purpose of preserving and conceal. 

BLOB*. x. s. A bubble. See Buen. ' ing such provisions and commodities as it may be 

BLOBTALE®, bido’-tale. m.s. A telltate; a blab. |; inconvenient to carry with them throughout their 

BLOCK. n. s. Sometimes used in the United States}, journey. See Lewis and Clark’s Exzedition, vol. 
for a row of houses, or a pile of building. ' op. 256. 

BLOODSHO’TTENNESS*, blid/-shdt-tu-nés, n. s. | CADE-LAMB*. n.s. A tame lamb in Norfolk and 

* The state of being bloodshoticn, as applicable to/: Suffolk [England] ; in Cumberland, a pet lamb. 


the eve. CA’/DGY®*, kad’-jé. a. Cheerful ; merry afler good 
BLO'TTER*®, bldt’-tdr. 2. s, One that eflaces; one |) eating and drinking. Brockett, North of England. 

that disfigures. CALCITRA/‘TION®, kal-sé-tra/-shin. .s. The act 
BLUFY, biif. n.s. A steep bank, or high, bold shore.|. of kicking. Ross. 

Webst. Dict. 1n use in this country, particularly |; CA‘LCULARY®, kal'-kd-lar-é. a. Relating to the 





in the Southern and Western States; it is a nau-|) disease called the stone. Bp. Geruden. 
tical term in . Pick, Vocab. | To CA‘LCULATE, (J.] v. n. ‘To expect; to sup- 
BOARD. n. s. [J.] To the definition, afler entertain-|| pose ; to think : as, 1 calculate to leave town to-mor- 
ment, add os , row. Unauthorized in this sense, Pick. Vocab. 
BOATABLE, bdé/-ti-bl. a. Navigable with boats. |!) ToCA‘PSIZE*, kap-slze’. v.a. Tooverturn. A nae- 
Webst. Dict. Pick. Vocab. tical word. 


BOATING, bd/-ting. n.s. The act of transporting || To CA‘PTIVATE. fg Ms a. To take prisoner ; to 
in boats. Webst. Diet. A word used by boatmen.|) bring into bondage, This is one of the meanings 
Pick. Vocab. Le oa | given to this verb by Dr. Johnson, who quotes, tor 

BO’ BBISH*, bdb’-bish. a. In familiar discourse used || authorities, Shakspeare, King Charles, and Locke ; 
for being hearty ; in good spirits. , and it has been used in this sense by our country- 

BO'LLINGS*, — bdle’-lngz. n.s. pl. Pollard-trees,|) men, Dr. Belknap, Dr. Ramsay, &c.; but is not 

_. whose heads and branches are cut off, and only the |! now so used by English writers. Pick. Vocue 
bodies left. Ray. | CAYRENCY®, ka-rén-sé. ns. [carence, old Fr. 5 cat 

BOOKSTORE, bik’-store. n.s. What are called|, _rens, Lat.] Want; lack. Bp. Richardson. 
bookseller’s shops in England, are, in the United | CARR®*. n.s, (kaer, Su. Goth.) A marsh, or flat 


States, called bookstores. Pick. Vocab. | land. North of England, 
BO'TCHERY®, bbish’-dr-4. n.s. A clamsy addition ; || CAUCUS, kaw’-kas. n.s. A cant term, in the United 
tehwork. World of Wonders. States, for those informal, preparatory meetings, 
BOrri.E-NOSED*, bér’-tl-ndzd. a. Having an ex-|) which are held by political and other partisans, in 


traordinary — nose, kf order to agree upon candidates for office, or to 
BOTTOM-LANDS, or BOTTOMS. n. s. Terms | concert measures of any kind, which they intend to 
applied in the Southera and Western States to rich, |; support and vole for at the publick or legal meet 
Jow lands bordering on rivers, Similar lands in | ings of the citizens. ‘The etymology of this term 
New England are called interval lands, or simply, |! is uncertain. Pick. Voeab. 
éntervals, Pick. Vocab. | CE/NSUS. [7] n.s. An authentick register or enn- 
To BOUKE*, or BOWKE*. r. ». To nauseate, so | meration of inbalvtants of a country, made by 
as to be ready to vomit, and to belch. Sometimes || publick authority. Webst. Dict. This is the com- 
nounced boke. Grose. Craven Dialect. | mon term, in the United States, for what in England 
ULIMY*. See Bunimy. has generally been called enumeration, t 
BO WER®*, bdi-dr. n. s. One who bows in token of || some English writers have, within a few years 
Icon Alethen? used 
} 


respect, , used the word census in the sense in which it is 
BRA‘BBLING®, brib’-bl-ing. n. s. Quarrel : which, 


britb in this country, Pick, Vocab. ; 
in low conversation, isfrequeatly called brabblement. || CENT, stnt. n.s. A copper coin of the United States, 
Sir J. Harington. 


'  yalue one hundredth Ee of a dollar. Wele:, Lact. 
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CENTRALITY, séu-tral’-é-0. n.s. The quality of | COMBENERS, Dh! 
being central. Jefferson. Unauthorized. 
CE/REBRAL® -4-bril. «: Relating to the brain. 
CHAMBER- 


4, Stale urine. 
CHA’/RTEL*. ns. "{chartula, ‘Lat 4 little roll or 
aa Ae of seem leaves of 





a ae Gata Pick. ae 
75 CHEERU or Surnure v. a. To make 
_— colloquial word. Dr. Cheyne. See 


CHIEFESS, tshééf-és. n.s. A female chief among 
the Indians. Carver. Unauthorized. 


Webst. Dict. Used in New hand: a corruption 
pasar: whiet: iu eas porns ef ngland is ca eda) 


cheure or chure, which ager to our un- 
ciation, chore. Pick. Vi sy 


CHRISTIANIZA‘TION. n. s. A word sometimes 
used in America; but unauthorized, Pick. Vocad. 
Toe CHUM. wv. xn. ’[from the noun.) To oceupy a 
chamber with another. Used in American colleges. 
CHUNK, tshank, . s. A short, thick a © or bit of 
wood ; brands, or half-barned wood. A colloquial 


To CLAM®. vn. To starve. See To Crem. 
S eee vn. 5 ct Dutch.] | 


CLAPBOARD, n. s, A narrow board commonly ; 
used for the outermost covering of houses in Ameri: | 
ca. Webster's Dict. Pick. Vocab. 

Te CLART®. va. To daub; to smear ; to spread. 


cLART Wet; slippery ; dirty ; miry. 
a, Wet 
CLE/RKLESS*,  iamaant)  aiteed, ‘Wane Water- 


house. 
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CO/'NSTABLERY*, kdn’-std-blér-¢. n. s. The dis- 
triet called also constublewick. Burton 
CONSTITUTIONALITY + bheeube- shiin-Al’-#té, 
n.s. The state of being able to the constitu- 
ages Webst. Dict. Common in America, bat not 
5h eter use in England; yet it is used in the 
mbureh Rev. vol. xii. p. "170. 
Te CON 7 prep ders kén-tri-pdze’. v. a. [contra- 
mils, Lat.] To place against; to set in o tion. 
owrerty ] To place ag: pposi 
CONTROVE’RSILESS*, kdn-trd-vér’-sé-lés, a. 
Not admitting controversy ; questionless. Tooker. 
To CONTUMULATE®, kén-td’-mi-late. v. a. 
contumulo, Lat.] To bury; to lay in the grave. 
CONVERSA‘TIONIST®, kén-vér-sd/-shdn-ist. n 
One who distinguishes himself in conversation. yi 
rnodern word. 
CONVEYANCING, kén-vd/-dn-sing. n.s. The act 
or boemannay of drawing deeds, leases, dc. Webst 


CONVIVI LALITY, kén-viv-4-Al’-¢-18, n.s, State of | 
being convivial ; or mirth excited by feasting. 
Webst. Dict. Used in the Life of Grose. 

COO’ PERANT*, ké-dp’-ér-dnt. a. Labo to- 
gether ; working to the same end. ‘Bp? Nicholeon. 
CORK. n.s. A trost-nail, or sharp steel point on 

a horseshoe. Webst. Dict. Pick. Vocab 

Jo CORK. v.a. To form roe points ; to shoe 
with points. Webst. Dict. ‘Io wound with a cork 

or sh int, 

CORN. J.] n.s. This word is a general term in 
England for all sorts of grain that are used for 
bread, as wheat rye, dce.; but in this country, es- 
pecially in the Northern States, it signifies exclu- 
sively Indian corn, or maize. Pick. Vocab 

CO/RNWAIN®, kérn/-wane. n. s. A wagon loaded 
with corn. Bp. ip. Horsley. 

prerighe b leat kdr-vét’. n. s, [Fr.] An advice-boat ; 


Eo morte 
OVHURNATES®, kd-thar’- nat. 


a, Bus- 
COTHURNATED®, k6-thiir’-ni-t8d. asd: re- 
lating to tragedy. Cockeram. 
To COURT®. v. n, bode act the courtier; to imitate 


the manners of the court. Abp. Laud. 
COU NTERFEITNESS®, kddn/-tér-fit-nés. n. s. 
The state of bei counterfeit. Ward. 
CRA’CKER. n. s. A word used in the United States 
for a biscuit; also, in some of the Southern States, 
applied to the wagoners from the upper or interiour 


CRANBERRY { 7.] is not the same as “ the whor- 
Ueberry, or bilberry,” (as defined by Mr. — 
seg os a Airy different berry, of an acid taste, 


CRANIO' “OGY®, krh-nd-6l/-d-jé. n. s. [kodvoy and 
me he science of cerebral pathology. 
cri Y*. a. Sometimes so written, mstead of 


oR UNNY®, kran’-né. a. Pleasant; agreeable ; 
raisewort rthy. Bailey 
Cc R.A VINGNESS® ir -ving-nés. n. s. The state of 


ORE’ 2 ATU JRAL*, kré/-tshtire-dl. a. Belonging to a 
ee REL ge — of a creature. 

ORE/ATU . Much used in this country, 
by hci if ¥ fy paral t. a common term or 
horses, oxen, cows, nd so used in the ancient 
laws of the New England States. Pick. Vocab. 

CREEK. [/J.] 2. s. A term used in the states south of 
New England to denote a small river. Pick. Voeub- 


wlary. 

CREEL*, kréél. n.s. An osier basket. Brockett. 
North o f Eng darned. 

T’o CRIB*. v. n. To be confined; to be cooped up. 


Bp. Gauden, 

CRIMIN A‘LITY. [7.] 2. s, This word is used to 
denote guiltiness, or the quality of being criminal, 
rather than “ a criminal action, case, or cause,” as 
detined by Mr. Todd. 

CROW-BAR. n. s. Commonly used in New Eng- 
Jand for what the English cal & crow, or an iron 
crow. Pick. Vocab, 


CROWDY®, krdd’-dé. n. s. Mea! and water, some- 
times mixed with milk. Grose. Craven Dialect. 
gio CRU'DDLE®, kriid’-di. v. m. babe curdle : also to 

Brockett, Craven 


CRUE’ INTOUS*, kri-én’tds. a. [cruentus, Lat.) 
CULL n s. A fool; one who is imposed upon. See 


CULLENDER® kal’-lén-dir. n. s. A strainer. See 
COLANDER. t cullender is the common way of 
writin ie 

CU'LLING®*, kal’-ling. n. s. ay feet separated or 
selected om a =) re orge oo 

CU'SHAT™. a.s. The wi 1, or ring-dove. 
Grose. It is also written pigeon . 


D. 


DA’/DDLE*, dad’-dl. n. s. A colloquial expression in 
several parts of England for the hand. 

To DA‘FFLE*, -fl. ». n. [probably from da 
oa betray loss of memory and mental facult 

To DAG*, dig. v.n. To drizzle. Brockett. 

DA/GLOCK*, “bk. nes. A phrase in many 
places for the be led lock of a sheep’s tail. 

To DAMASKEEN, dém-ds-kéén’. v.n. [ 
ner, Fr.) “ To damask ; to inlay iron or steel with 
—* or silver, so as to form flowers, &c. ; ‘aco 
it is su , first at Damaseus.” Perry 

To DA'NDER®*, din’-dar. v. n. To bed ogy about. 
To talk incoherently. 

DA‘NDY*®, dan’-dé. Ai s. The modern abbreviation 
of Jock-a-dandy, which see : a word used in ridicule 


-or contem See also DANDIPRAT. 
DANDY OK, or HEN. n. s. Bantam fowls. 
DARD*, dard. n. s. [dard, Fr.) What throws out, or 


casts forward, as a dart is thrown. Dr. Harris. 
Not now in use. 

DAUB*, diwb. n.s. Coarse painting ; gross repre- 
sentation. Delany. 

To DA‘VER*. v. a. To stun; to stupify. Brockett 
To fade like a flower. Grose. 

To DAW*, viet v. n. To thrive ; to mend ; to recov- 
er health. 

To DEAR*, eos v. _ To make dear. Formerly 
in use : we now say 

prong tole cag uae is a. Without deceit ; ; 
not 

To DECROWNe decked dé-kréan’. v.a. To deprive of a 
crown. Dr. Hakewill 

To DEED. v. a. To give or transfer by deed, Webst, 
Dict. Used only | in conversation. Pick. Vocab. 

To DEFLE/CT*, dé-fkt’. v. a. To bend. Lord. 

To DEG*, dég. v, a, [Deaxan, Sax.] To sprinkle. 


DE/GGY*. a. F pplied also to small rain. 
DEHONEST A’ Ne prereset — n. 8. - 


honestatus , Lat.] Diseredit ; deg: a weber: 
To acai all » del -hije. vn b become a delnge. 


arg. O ontrose. 
DEMI'SSIVE®, dé-inis’-slv. a. Submissive ; humble. 
To DEN®, dén. v. n. To dwell in a den. 
DEPERDIT*, di-par'dit. n. +. Any thing los, or 


Trace 
DEPILATORY*, piv-A-tar-. a. Taking away 


hair. 
DEPRECABLE®, drei -pré-ka-bl, a. [ is, 
Lat.) To be avert to be begged of. Icén Ba- 


To DEPRECIATE. v. n. To fall in value. Some- 
7 in this country as a verb neuter. Pick. 


To DEPUTIZE, dép’-i-tize. v. a. To depute. Webst. 
Dict. Sometimes used in New , but an- 
authorized. Pick: Vocab. 

DERANGED. Ofien used in the United States for 


distracted, or insane. 
DESCRI‘BABLE*, dé-skri/-b4-b]. a. That may be 
described. Paley. 


DIS 
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To DE'SECATE®, dés’-d-kite. v.a. [deseco, Lat.) || Zo DIVE/RT*, v. 2. To turn aside ; to depart from 


To cut off; to cut away ; to mow, Cockeram. 
DESVCCATIVE®, dé-sik’ dr 
that which has the quality of absorbing moistures. 


Bacon. 
DESITION#, dé-zish’-din. n. s. [desitus, Lat.] End. 
The Soul's Immortality , 1645. 


-ka-tiv, n. s. A drver;!! 


rol rincipal design of an argument or subject. 
t . ° 

DO'CENT®, a. [docens, Lat.] Teaching; instruct- 

| ing. Abp. Laud. 


/DOCKET, dék’-&. ns. A list of cases in court. 
| Weabst. Dict 


DESK. [J.]_n.s. Sometimes used in New ee . To DODD*, ‘y.a. To dodd sheep is to cut the wool 


to si uily . Webst. Dict. Pick. Veca 


DES 


hope. ror, 
To DESPU MATES, dé-spli’-mdte. v. a. 
off. Cheyne. 


T'o DESS*, dés. v.a. To cut a section of hay from | 


the stack ; to lay close together ; to pile up in order, 


Grose, 
To DEVENU/STATE*, dév-é-nis/-thte. », a. [de- 
venusto, Lat.) To deface ; to despoil. Waterhouse. 


To DIABO'LIFY®, di-a-bél’-é-fL. va. To ascribe | 


diabolical qualities to. Farindan, 


DIALOGI'STICAL*, di-dl-ld-jis'-te-kal. a. Speak- |) 


ing in dialogue. Icon. Lib. 
To DIB*, dib. v. n. To dip. 


Barret. 
DIDA/CTICALLY*, dé-dik’-1é-kal-lé. ad, In a pre- |! 


ceptive manner. eX Andrewes. 
DI’ DDLING*, did’-dl-ing. n. s. A word in many 
laces applied in fondness to children. 
0 DIFFICULT. v. a. To perplex; to render difi- 
cult, Unauthorized, 
DIGE/STEDLY*, dé-jést’-d-1é. ad. In a methodical 
and regular way. Life of Mede. 
To DI'GITATE®, did’-jéate. v.a. To poim out as 
with a finger. Robinson, Not in use. 


or, Lat.} ‘To quarrel ; to fence ; to fight. Hales. 
T> DILL , dil. v.a. [dilla, Icel.] To soothe ; to blunt; 
to silence pain or sound, Grose. 
To DILU'VIATE®, dé-li’-vé-dte. rn. [dituvia, 
Lat.) To run or spread as a flood. Sir £. San- 


dys. 
DIM E, dime. x. s, A silver coin of the United States, 
of the value of ten cents. Webst. Dict. 


away about their tails. Brockett. North of England. 


the pulpit 
NDENTLY®, dé-spdn’-déut-lé. ad. Without |, DO/DDED*. a. Without horns : applied to sheep. 


| An abbreviation of doe-headed. Craven Dialect. 


To throw | DO-DGERY*, eb ire. n.s. Trick. Hacket. 


DOME'STICKS, [J.] Used in New England mstead 
of servavits. "The correlative, master, is seldom used 
here. Pick. Vocab. 

To DOOM. Wy.) v.a. To tax at discretion. New 
England, Pick. Vocab, 

/DOOMAGE, déém'-id 

of N. Hampshire. Webst. Dict. 

| To DOTE*. r.n. To decay; to wither; to impair. 


lje: n. s. Fine or penalty. Law 


Bp. Hineson. 
| DO/WLY*. a. Melancholy ; sad; applied to ns : 
lonely, to places. Grose. North of England. Some- 
limes written and spoken daly. Dowled is also 
| used in the north for flat, not brisk, as applied to 


liquor. 

Do WNCOME*, déim’-kim. n.s. A fall of rain; a 
fall in the market. Brockett. Craven Dialect. 

DO'WNRIGHTNESS*, dddn‘-rite-nés. n. s. Plain- 
ness; absence of disguise. Gomersall. 

To DRA'BBLE*, drab/-bl. v.a. [Dpabbe, Sax] 
To make dirty ; to draggle. Minsheu. 





|DREE*. a. Long in contimance; tedious. North of 
To DIGLA'DIATE®, dé-gli’-dé-Ate, v. n. [disrladi- |) 


England. 
'DRONISHNESS*, dré’-nish-nés. n. s. Laziness ; 
inactivity. 
DU'CTION®, dak’-shin. n. s. [ductio, Lat.] Convey- 
ance ; leading. Feltham, 
DUD*. n.s. [dad, Gael.) A rag. North of England. 
| Dudds are also clativs. West of England. 
To DU'DDER®, dad'-dar. v. a. To deafen with 
noise ; to render the head confused. Jennz, 


DIMUNISHER*, dé-mlo’-ish-tr. x. s. ‘That which, || DUNCH®#, a. Deaf. Grose. West of England. 


or one who, impairs or lessens. Clarke. 


/DU'NNISH®, a, Inclining to adun colour. Ray. 


To DIPLO MATE®, dé-pld'-mate. vr. a. To invesi || DU/RDUM*. n.s. A great noise, or uproar. Grose. 


with a a ; 
DIPLOMATIST*, dé-pld’-ma-tist. i. s. One em- 
Bats or versed in affairs of state. 
- Hi 


jayter. 
DISCO’MFORTABLENESS®, dis-kény’-ffirt-4-)l- 
nés. n.s. State of being discomfortable. Adp. Sun- 


dys. 
DISCO/NSOLACY®, dls-kou’-30-la-sé. ns. The 
state of being discousolate. Barrow. 
DISENCHA‘NTERE, dis-én-tshanv’-dr. n. s. One 
who frees from the power of cnchantment. Guyton. 
DISE/RT*. a. [disertus, Lat.] Eloquent, 415. of 1004, 
cited by Ward, Not ia ase, 
DISE/RTLY®. ad. Eloquentiv, Sir G. Bucs. 
DISGUISEDLY®. a/. So as to be coucealed. 





DUTIABLE, dir’-té-a-bl. a. Subject to duties or im- 
st. Marshall. Webst. Dict. Lie used. Pick. Voeah. 


RDURE®, dis-kard’-yo Dismissal | To DWINE*. v. n. 'To faint ; to grow feeble ; to pine. 
, 3%, dis-kard/-yire. ».s, Dismissal. || 


__ North of England. 

|DY/NAMICKS®, d-nim/-iks. n. s. [iveyes.] The 
science of mechanical powers. hat branch of 
mechanical philosophy which treats of the action of 
forces, when they give rise to motion. New Ldia- 
burgh Encyclopedia.) — * 


E. 


EAGLE. ms. A pes coin of the United States, of the 
’ 


value of ten dollars. Pick. Vocab. 


To DISHABULITATEY, dis-2-bil’-¢-tite. va. To |, EA SINGS®, é'-zlngz. n. s. pl. The eaves of houses. 


disqualify. A word now in cominon use, 


A casting down, Bp. Forsle:. 
abroad ; to ie Shy De. Clerke. 


To DISPA'UPER®, dis-paw’-par. v.a. To deprive 
of the claim of a pauper. Dr. Phillimare. 


Jo DISPRI'VILEGE®, dis-priv’-¢-ligje. va. To “EDUCATIONAL. a. 


deprive of a privilege. Jura, Cleri, &e. 101. 
To DISREMEMBER. v. ea, To forget. Common 


| Grose. A northera word, 
DISJE/CTION®, dis-jék’-shitin. a. 8. [disjectio, Lat] || di 
: || L‘ATAGE®*, ’-tidje. a. s. Food for horses and cattle 
To DISPA‘RKLE®*, dls-par’-kl. v.a. ‘To scatter |) 
Not now in use. || EA/VER*, or EE/VER®, é’-var. n.s. A corner ot 


Dung: as, cow's az 
ines. Craven Dialect. 
from the aftermath. See AFTER-EATAGE. 
quarter of the heavens: as, The wind is in the rainy 
earer. Cheshire Gloss. 5 

Pertaining to education 
Sometimes used in this country, and also in Eng 
land. Dr. Green. Ch. Observer. Pick. Vocab, 


in the Southern States. Sherwood's Gazetteer of | EF FYGIAL*, rs 3 gta a. Exhibiting an effigy. 


Georgia. 

DISSE’ CTIBLE*, dis-sék’-é-b). v. ‘That may be 
dissected. Paley. 

DISSE/RVICEABLY*, dis-sér’-vis-a-blé. ad. So as 
to be injurious. Jacket. 

DISSOCIABI'LITY®*, dis-sb-shé-A-bil’-0-18. an. ¢. 
Waiat of sociability. Dr. Brett. 

To DISTHRO'NES, dis-thrane’. +. 2. To dethrone. 

Not now ia use. 


| Crit. Hist. Pamph 








els, 
ELA‘TERS, é44/-tar. 2.8. One who, or that which 


| elates. Cudworth. 


| E’LLER®, él’-ldr. a. s. [eller, Germ.) The alder wee. 


Craven Dialect. 


| E’LLINGNESS®, él'-log-nés. n, s. Loneliness ; dul- 


ness 3 cheerlessvess. Lienry Va 
FE’YLMEN®*, @¥-nén. a. OF or belonging to elw ; 


) made ofcln, Jurtings. 
10 


EXO 
—nd, méve, nér, ndt ;—tdbe, tiib 


gfe pbddcal senate a. [elocutus, -_ Hav- 

ing the power of eloquent expression or diction, 

E'l EN*, See Exsin. . 

EMBE'LLISHER*, ém-bél’-lish-dr. n.s. One who 
embellishes ; one who graces with ornaments. 

To EMPHASIZE, ém’-ta-slze. v. a. To pronounce 
with a stress of voice. Webst. Dict. 

ENA‘CTIVE*, én-ak’-tlv, a. Having the power to 
establish or decree. Bp. Bramhall. 

ENA‘CTMENT®, én-Akt’-mént. n. s. The act of de- 
creeing or establishing by law. 

E/NDIRONS*, énd’-l-drnz. n. s. pl.’ Irons on each 
side of the fire. North of England. See Axp- 


~ ERONS, 

To ENDO'WER®*, éa-ddt’-ar. v. a. To endow ; to 
enrich with a portion. Waterhouse. 

ENE/RGICALS, é-nér’-jé-kal. a. Vigorous ; active ; 

wertul in effect, Walerhouse. 
v ENFLE’SH®, én-flésh’. v. a. To harden; to es- 
tablish in any practice. Florio. 

ENGAGEDNESS, én-ga’-jéd-nés, n. s, Earnestness ; 
zeal. Ware. Used by civines. 

ENLISTMENT, or INLISTMENT. n. s. The act 
of eulisting; the writing containing the terms of &n- 
tering service and the names, Mr. Webster has 
inlistment ; but neither enlistment nor indistment is 
in Johnson or ‘Todd; yet the former is in use in 
England: as, the British ‘ Foreign Enlistment 

t t ” . 


Att. 

wi ENSA‘FE*, én-sife’. v.a. To render safe. W. 

ell, 

ENSNA’/RER*, én-sndre’-dr. n. s. One who ensnares. 
Hickeringhill. 

ENTHYMEMA/‘TICAL*, én-thé-mé-mav-¢-kal. a. 
Ta the form of an enthymem. Tooker. 

To ENTRA‘MMEL+®, én-tram’-mél. v. a. To catch ; 
10 entangle ; to trammel. Facket. 

ENTWI/NEMENT*, én-twine’-méat. n. s. Union ; 
conjunction. Hacket. 

EQUIUNAL*, é-kwi/-ndl. a. Relating to a horse. 
Heywood. 

ESH*. n.s. Ash. Craven Dialect. 

E/SHLAR®, ésh/-lar, n.s. [echeler, Fr.] Ashblar ; 
stones walled in course by scale. Cruven Dia- 


lect. 

ESSE/NTIALNESS*, @s-sén’-shAl-nés. n. s. The 
state or quality of being essential. Ld. Digby. 

ESTRA'NGEDNESS*, és-trane’-jéd-nés. n. s. The 
state of being estranged. Prynne. 

To ETCH, rv. x. To practise etchmg. Gilpin. - 

EUCTICAL®, yike'-e-kal. a. [ebyi.] Comainitg 
acts of thanksgiving. Mede. 

EULOGIUM. x. s. This word is not in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, nor has it been inserted by ‘Todd ; 
but it is found in Walker’s Dictionary, ard also 
in that of Fulton and Knight; and it is much 
used by both English and American writers. Pick. 
Vocab. 

EU'TAXY®, ylr-tak-sd, n. 8. [cvragia.] Established 
order. Waterhouse. 

To EVENTUATE, é-vén’-tshd-dte. rv. 2. To issue 
to come to an end, Webst. Dict. Not authorized 
hy goo! English writers. Pick. Vocwb. 

EVINCIVE. é-vin/-siv, a. Tending to prove ; making 

lain. Wrest. Dict. 

EXCHANGEABILITY, éks-tshAnje-d-bil/-é-t4. n.s. 
The quality of being exchangeable. MWebst. Dict. 
Not in good use. Pick. Vocab. 

EV XCiIVANT®, @k/-sd-tdnt. a. [ercitans, Lat.] Ani- 
niatoug 5 stirring up. Bp. Nicholson, 

To EXCITATE®, ék/-sd-tdte. v.a. [excilo, Lat.] 
‘To str up. Bacon. 

EXCU'l PABLE*, éks-kal/-p4-bl. a. Capable of be- 
ing cleared from the imputation of blame or fault. 
Sic G. Buck. 

EXECUTIVE. n.s, The executive 
son, or persons, adininistering the government. 
Weist. Dict. ‘This word is often used in this sense in 
America’ and is sometimes so used in England. 
Edinbcere't Review. Pick. Vocab. 


wer ; the per- 


EXPOSEDNESS, éks-pd/-zéd-nés. 1.5. The state || To FLA/CKER®, v. 


of being exposed 
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, ball ;—Oil ;—péddnd ;—thin, THis. 


F. 


FA‘CIENT®, fa’-sh@nt. n.s. A doer; one that does 
any thing, or bad. Hacket. 

FA‘CTORY. [J.] n. s. Cominouly used in this coun 
try for what is usually called a manufuctory in 
England; though factory has of late beeu, in some 
instances, so used in that country. Pick. Vocab. 

FADE*. a. [i'r.] Faint; insipid. Bp. Berkeley. 

FADGE*. un. s. [ fagga, Swed.] A bundle, as of 
sticks. Craven valet 

To VAFF*. See To Furr. 

FA‘ILER*. See Farture. 

FALL. [J.] 2.s. The autumn. This is one of the 
meanings given by Johnsen to fall, yet it is said 
to be much less frequently thus used in England 
than in the United States. Pick. Vocab. 

FAN'TOM-CORN®. n. s. Lank, or light corn. North 
of England. Grose. 

FA RANTLY®*. a. Orderly; decent; respectable. 
Craven Dialect. Comely ; handsome. Ray. 

FA/RLIES*. xn. s. Unusual, unexpected things. 
Cumberland Dialect. 

F./RN'TICLE*. - See Fernticves. 

FA‘RO*. n.s. A game at cards, 

FA'RRAND*®, or FACRAND®, x. s. Manner ; cus- 
tom ; humour. Wéilbraham’s Cheshire Words. 


Crrose. 
FARROW. a. Barren; not bearing young : [a cor- 
a hy fallow.] Webst. Dict. Common in New 
|. England. 
| FA‘SCICLE®. n.s. (fasciculus, Lat.] A bundle ; a 
collection. Dr, Mayne. 
/FA/VOURESS*. n.s. She who countenances, or 
} 5 or regards with kindness. Hakewill, Not 
used. 

To FAY*. v. a. f feia, Su. Goth.] To cleanse, as a 
ditch or a pond. Chesh. Gloss. To cast up; to 
cleanse ; to remove earth. Craven Dialect. 

To FEAL*. r.a. fel, Icel.] To hide ; to conceal, 
North of England. 

F gp Hine th rh ad. Used adverbially in the North of 

ne land. 
bie eat n. s. Whatever is practicable. Glan- 


ville, 

| FEDERALIST, féd’-@r-Al-ist. n. s. One of a political 

arty inthe United States. Wehst. Dict. Pick. Vocab, 
|} FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN. This _ tautological 
‘| phrase has been considered by some an American- 
isin; but itis not very uncommon in English writers. 
See Southey, Edinburgh Review, &c. Pick, Vocab. 
E/RETORY®*, <@r'-@-tdr-6. n.s. [ feretrem, Lat.] 








ip 
1 


|| A peaks in churches where the bier is set, Coles. 
|| FE‘RNTICLES*. n.s. pl. Freckles on the skin ro- 


sembling the seeds ot the fern. Craven Dialect. 
Pronounced farnticles. 
To FE/TTLE®. rv, a, To repair; to mend any thing 
| which is broken or defective. Cheshire Gloss. 
sig tho n. 8. Order ; good condition. Craven 
Divlert, 
1FE‘VERLY®. a. Like a fever. Poem, 1652. 
i FIRRVLLOUS*, fl-bril’-tas. a. Relating to the fibres 


Dr. Kinnier. 
| FIDEJU'SSION®. n.s. [ fidejussio, Lat.] Suretiship, 
the act of being bound tor another. Furindon, 
To FIEST*. See To Fors. 
FINKLE*. 7, s. [fenckle, Teut.] Fennel. Craven 
Dialect. 


FINNIKEN?®, «. Trifling 5 idling. Moor’s Suffolk 
Words 





FIRK*. n.s. A stroke ; written also Serk ; but rarely 
sed 


used, 
FIRSTLY. ad. First; in the first place. This unau- 
thorized word is frequently used ip this country, and 


it has been in some instances used by English 
writers. Pick, Vocab, 
FISK, fisk. n.s. A publick treasury. eau. 


4urke uses the wo 


Pick. Vi 


Jise with the same meaning. 
ocah 


n. [figgeren, Leut.] To flut- 
1041 


ter as a bird. Grose 


oom, 
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To FLIRE*. See 7’ FieEr. | GHO'STLESS*. a. Without spirit ; without life. R. 
FLYRTIGIG®. n.s. A wanton, pert girl. Grose. Clarke. 

To FLITE®*. vr. n. [plycan, Sax.] 0 scold, Grose.|| To GIRDLE. v,a. To make a circular incision 
Jo FLUR*. See 7'o Fiurry. through the bark of trees to kill them. Webst. Dict. 
FLU‘SHNESS*. n. s. Freshness. Bp. Gauden. This word is common in America, but not in Eng- 
To FOIST™, ». n. To stink ; to be fusty. land. Pick. Voce. 


FOLKS. [J.] Dr. Jehnson says of this word, that || To GLENT*. v.n. [glenta, Icel.] To start aside ; 
* It is now used only in familiar or burlesque lan-|| to look aside. noe of England. 
fae It is perhaps more used in this country || Jo GLIME®*. v. n. To look out of the corner of the 
an in England, though it is here used chiefly as aj] eye; to ohne sly ly. Brockett. 
colloquial word. Jt sometimes occurs in serious! ai GLO’ moet v. a. To surprise; to astonish. 


composition in English writers. “ It is not unusual | | North of E 
- say good people or good folks.” Crabb's Syno- | GNAR*. ns. got 
mes. Pick. Vocab. GOTE®*. n. s. A water passage; a channel for water. 


FO EHANDED. a. Thrifty ; in good circumstances || _ Grose. 
with regard to property. *viuct used in New Eng- || GOUGING, ie . n. 8. A barbarous mode of 
land. fighting, known by this name in some of the South- 
FOREL*. n.s. [ forellus, Lat.) A kind of parch-|| ern and South-western States. “ It is performed 
ment; sheepskin dressed on one side only, common- || by twisting the forefinger in a lock of hair near the 


ly for covers of account-books. temple, and turning the eye out of the socket with 
To FO'RMILL*. v. a. To order. Craven Dialect. the thumb nail.’”’ Lamberts Travels. Pick. Vocab. 
FPOURFOLD. n. s. A quadruple assessment for —< GOVERNMENTAL. a. Relating to goverument. 

ject to make return of taxable estate. Connect. A word used by Mr. Belsham, an Enghish bistorian, 

Wehst. Dict. and by American writers ; but ulauthorized. Pick’ 
To FOURFOLD. v, a. To assess m a fourfold ratio. || — Vora 

Webst. Dict. Pick. Vocab. GR A‘CELESSNESS* grase’-lés-nés. ns. Want 
FOUTER*. n, s. A despicable fellow. Brockett. of og ; profliga o: Dr. Favour. 
spin ag a. [ framur, Icel.) Tender; brittle: written || GRADE. [7°] é This word,” Mr. Todd says in his 

also frem and frim. Craven Dial ect. | first edition, 1, has been brought forward in some 

FRE/MMED*, frémd. a. [ppem’d, Sax.] Strange ;;| modern pamphlets, but it will hardly be adopted :” 


not related ; foreign; uncommon. Grose. 
FRE/SHET. [J. yt s. A flood of rivers from rain or 
melted snow. Webst. Dict. Dr. Bells — Com- 
mon in New England; but not authorized by Eng- Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Southey, the Christian 
) lish writers in this sense, Pick. Vocab. i bserrer, &e, Pick, Vocab, 
FRE’SHMENT*, x. s. Refreshment. Not in use.||GRA’/DELY*, grade’-lé. ad. Well; handsomely. 
Curtwright. || Lancashire Dialect, Decently ; orderly. Craven 
FRE/TTEN®*. a. Rubbed; marked: as, pock-fretten,|| Dialect. 
marked with the smail- “por. || GRA‘DELY®*. a. Decent; orderly. Cheshire. 
FRO’LICKNESS*. n.s, Pranks; 3 wildness of gayety ;| GRA‘VIDATED*, grav’-¢-da-éd. part. a. [ grovi- 
frolicksomeness. Bp. Gauden. datus, Lat.] Great with young. Barrow. 


but in his second edition be says, “It is of modera 
introduction into our language : and yet the Saxon 
Spade, appa was in use.” Grade has been used 








FRO’ZENNESS®. n. s. State of being frozen. Bp. ! GROES*. x.s.p). The vorthern word for what is 
Gauden. he ue called graves. See Graves, plural of 

FU'BBY*. a, Plump; chubby, Nichols. Gr 

FU'DDLER®. n.s. A drunkard. Baxter. GU BERNATORIAL (egg roi arg a. Relat- 

idiot da v. n. [ pfuffen, Germ.) To blow or puff. || ing to a governour: Webst. Dict. Pick, Vocab. Not 
Brock 

FUFFY*. a. Light and soft. Brockett, 

FUNE’/BRIOUS*®, fu-né'-bré-ds. a. (funebris, Lat.} 
Used at the ceremony of burying the dead, Mercu- 

rius Rusticus, 1644. 

Oe te tay ee See OS oe 


used by English authors, 

To GUEST*. v.n. To be entertained in the house, 
or at the table of another. Heyiood. 

GUNNING. n.s. The act of hunting with a gun. 
Webst, Dict. Common in New England, and is 
found in Ash’s Dictionary. Pick. Vocab. 





F tri a. Handsome; neat; notable; tidy. 
rose 
FU’SSOCK®. n. s. A large, gross woman. Grose. 
To FUZZ*. v.a.'To make drunk. A tow word. 
See 7'o Fuzzue. 
FU'ZZY*. a. Light and spongy. Craven Dialect. 
Written also fozy by Brockett. 





H. 


HA’BILE?*. a. Qualified; fit for. Dr. Walker. Not 
in use, 
HACK. n. s. An abbreviation of hackney-cooch. 
Common in America; and so used by Steefe, Spee- 
G. tator, No. 510. Pick. Vocab. 
To HA’FFLE®, har- fl. ven. To speak unintelligibly ; 
GA'BY*, eh -bé. n.s. A silly, foolish person. to waver. Brockett. To prevaricate. Grose. 
Gaws Be HAG*. v. a, To cut down. Craven Dialect. A 
GA’ DABOUTS, d/-A-bdht. n.s, One who runs || _ corruption of hack. 
much abroad without business. A colloquial term. ae 1E.D*, a, Lean; ugly; like a hag. Gray. 
GA‘FTY*, gaf-té. a. Doubtful ; suspected. Chesh- | HAGHES*, or HAGUES*. n.s. pl. haegh, Teat} 
ive. | Haws, Grose. 
To GA'TTER*. v. a. To dress with gaiters. HA‘IRED*. a. Having hair. Purchas. 
GALO/RE*. See Gotore. | To “hig aba v.n. To snezk, or loiter; to go about 
GA/MMERSTANGS, gim/-mir-sting.n.s.A great, || idly. Gros 
foolish, wanton girl, A hoiden; an awkward girl. HALE*. ig s. Pull; violence in dra ing. Usually 
Craven Dialect. written and pronounced haul. See Haur 
GA‘UMLESS*. a. Stupid ; awkward; lubberly ; |; HALOW*, or HELOW*. a. Shy ; awkward; bash- 
senseless, cst o England. ful. Grose 
Te GAUVE*. v.a. To stare. Craven Dialect. ‘HAP*, or HA’PPIN®. n.s. A rug; a coarse cover- 
GA‘UVISON®. a s. A weak, foolish flow; asilly,|| let. See Hap-ntarvor, 








staring fellow. Grose. HA’‘PPEN*, or HA’PPENS*. ad. Possibly ; per- 
ae Sg rn. tre fit ; to suit. —- Dialect. i haps. North of England. ’ 

-RSE*. n. 8. [ gers, gars, gras, Teut.} Grass.|| HA PIFYING. part. a. Making ha Morse. 

Craven Dialect. et ge i] Rarely used. Pick. Vaeah Ba 


HOS 








HARNS*. nes. pl. Brains. Grose. 

HASK*. a. Parched ; coarse ; rough ; dry. Grose, 

HA’T'TLE®. a. Wild; skittish. Grose. 

To HAWK*. v. a. To expectorate with noise. Wisem. 

HE’/ADILY*, héd’-¢-lé. ad. Hastily ; rashly; so as 
not to be governed. Henshuie. 

HEAP. [J.} 2. s. Used in the Southern and Western 
States for a great quantity or number : as, a heap of 
time, a heup of pains, a herp of dollars, &c. 


HE/ARTEDNESS*, hart’-€d-nés. nn. s. Sincerity ;| 


warmil ; zeal : used in composition. Clarendon. 

HE’ARTSOME®, hart/-sim. a. Merry; cheerful ; 
lively. Brockett. 

HE/ATFULS, héte’-fal. a, Full of warmth. Sy/vester. 

HE‘ AVISOME®, hév’-é-sdim. a. Dark ; dull ; drowsy. 
Craven Dialect. 

To HE/AVY*. v.a. To make heavy. Obsolete. 

HE’/AZY*, hé’-zé. a. [hoese, Icel.] Hoarse ; taking 
breath with difficulty. Wilbraham’s Cheshire Gloss. 

To HEFT. v.a. To lift any thing in order to judge 
of its weight. Used by the illiterate in America ; 
as also is the noun heft for weight, which is provin- 
cial in England. Pick. Vocab. 


HELP. n.s. A term used in New England for ser- |, 


rants or domesticks : geuerally applied to females. 
Pick. Vocab. 

HE’LTER*. n. s. The northerv pronunciation of 
halter. 

HE’ MMEL+, hém’-mél. n. s. A hovel; a shed or cov- 
ering for catile ; a fold. Grose. Written also hemble, 

HE’PPEN*, bép’-pén. a. [haplic, Sax.] Neat; de- 
cent ; comfortable, Grose. 

; IIe Wwe 

BE LONGHAWS bn. s. See HERNSHAW. 

To HE/RPLE®*, or HVRPLE®*, hér’-pl. v. n. To 
limp in walking ; to go lame. Grose. 

HE’/SITANT*, héz’-é-tdnt. a. Pausing; wanting 
volubility of speech. 

HE’TTER‘®. a. Eager ; earnest ; keen. Grose. 
HINDERENDS*. x. s. pl. Refuse of corn; such as 
remains after it is winnowed. North of England. 
HINGE*. a. Active; supple ; pliant. Cheshire Gloss. 

To HIPE*. v. x. To push with the head. Grose. 

HI’/PPINS*, bip’-pinz. x. s. pl. Ste: ping stones over 
a brook. Craven Dialect. Children’s cloths; a 
kind of towel; aclout. North of England. 

To UVRPLE*. See 7'o Herrce. 

To HURSLE*, hér’-sl. v. x. To move about. Cra- 
ren Dialect. 

To HISK®, hisk. v. 2. To breathe short through cold 
or pain; to draw the breath with difficulty, North 
of England, 

HIVES*, hivz. n. s. pl. Eruptions in the skin. North 
of England. 

HO’ASED®*. See Hoose. 

HO/DDY*, héd’-dé. a. Well; pleasant; in good 
spirits. Grose. 

HO LLOW*, bdél’-ld. ad. He carried it hollow, that 
is, he gained the prize without difficulty. A collo- 

uial expression. Craren Dialect. 

HO’'LMEN?®. a, Made of holm. West of England. 

To HOLSTER‘. v. x. To bustle ; to make a distur- 
bance. Grose, 

HOMINY, or HOMMONY, hém/-é-né. n. s. Food 
made of maize broken, but coarse, and boiled ; or 
with the kernels unbroken, and the bul! taken off. 
Webst. Dict. Pick. Vocab. A common food in the 
United States, particularly in the South and South- 
west. 

HO’PPET™*. n. s. A basket. See Hopper. 

To HO'PPLE*. v. a. To tie the feet or legs together. 


Grose. 

HO/RSEBRAMBLES*, hérs’-brim-biz. n, s. pl. 
Briars ; wild rose. Grose. 

HORSE-COLT. n.s. This term is used in America 
instead of colt ; as mare-coll is also used instead of 

liy. Pick. Vocab. 

O/RSEKNOPS*, hdérs’-ndps. n. s. pl. Heads of 
knapweed. Grose. 

HO’/RSESTINGER’, hérs’-sting-dr. n.s. The dra- 


-fly. 
HOSTE®. n. s. Hoarseness. Craven Dialect. 
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{| HOT*. n,s. A sort of basket to carry turf or slate in. 
| Grose. 

HUB, or HOB, n.s. The nave of a wheel, Webst. 
Dict. Icis also an English provincial word. Pick. 


Vocab. 
H ee haf’-fé-nés, n.s. Arrogance ; petu 
ance. 
HU'LET*. n, s. See HowLrr. 
HU‘RLY-BURLY*. a. Tumultaous. Shakspeare. 
HU'STLE*. v. n. To shrug up the shouklers. 
rose. 





I. 


To ILL*. v.a. To veproach. North of England and 
Scotland, 

ILLIMITA‘TION®, il-lim-#-td/-shan. n.s. What ad- 

| nits of no certain determination. Bp. Hail. 

ILLVTERAL*. a. Not literal. Dr. Dawson, 

ILLY. ad. A word sometimes used by American 
writers improperly for i/l. Pick, Vora. 

To IMBECVLITATE®, im-bé-sil’-¢-tAte. vr. a. To 
weaken ; to render feeble. Arthi Wilson. 

IME®. n.s. Rime. Craren Dialect. 

IMME’ THODED*, im-inédi’-’id-éd. a. Not having 
method ; without regularity, Waterhouse. 

IMMIGRANT, im’-mé-grint. n. s. One who removes 

‘| into a country. Webst. Dict. Pick. Vocab. 

To INIMO'ULD®, im-mdld’. v. a. To form; to mould. 
G. Fletcher. 

To IMMU'TE*, Im-miite’. v. a. [imsmuto, Lat.] To 
change ; to alter. Salkeld. 

IMPO’LISHED*, im-pél’-isht. a. Unpolished ; rude. 
T’. Hudson. 

/-IMPORTU‘NER®*. a. s. One who is importunate. 
Waterhouse. 

IMPO’'VERISHER*. See Empovertsner. 

IMPRI/SONER®*, tm-priz/-du-fr. ns. One who 
causes another to be confined in prison. Clayton, 





j 


| 





vourable disposition. Brady, 
INCOMMODA/TION®*, in-kém-md-da’-shin. n. s. 
Inconvenience. Annot, on Glanville. 
INCOMMO’DEMENT®, iu-kém-médde’-mént, 2. s. 
Inconvenience. Cheyne. 
INCOMPA/SSION®, fn-kém-pAsh’-dn. n.s. Want 
of compassion or pity. Bp. Sanderson. 


INCOMPA/SSIONATENESS*, im-kéin-pdsh’-An - 


Ate-nés. n. s. Want of tenderness or pity. Granger, 
INCONFO/RMABLE*, fn-kén-form’-d-bl. @. Not 


| IMPROLIFICK®*, Im-prd-lif-ik. @. Not prolifick ; 
unfruitful. Waterhouse. 

TolMPROVE. [J.] v.a. [In New England.] To culti- 
vate ; to occupy ; to make use of ; to employ. Webst. 
Dict. The use of this verb in these senses is com- 
mon in New England, and has been considered 
peculiar to it; bat it is repeatedly so used in Dr. 
M Crie’s Life of Knox. Pick. Vocab. ' 

INCI NERATE®, in-sin’-@r-dte. a. Burnt to ashes. 

INCLU NABLENESS*, fn-kll’-nd-bl-nés. n. s. Fa- 
complying with the practice of others, or with es- 
tablished rules. lin, 

INCONTA'MINATE®, in-kén-tim’-ndte. a. Not 
contaminated ; not adulterated ; genuine. Hucket 

INDEFATIGABULITY®*, In-ceé-fat-¢-ga-bil’4-4 
n.s. Unweariness. Life of Bp. Andrewes. 

ToINDE‘NTURE*, lu-dé’-tshire. v. n. ‘To run in 
and out; to indent. Heywood. 

INDIAN-MEAL. n.s. Indian-corn meal. See Cos. 
| INDISCE/RPIBLENESS*, —_ in-dis-srp’4b1-u8s, 
| n. s. The quality or state of being indiscerpible. 

Annoat. on Glanville. 
| INDO MITES®. a. [indomitus, Lat.] Untamed ; wild ; 
\| savage. Salkeld. 

INEXECUTION., n. s. Neglect of execution or per- 
formance. Webst. Dict. Pick. Vocab. 

INE‘XORABLENESS*, in-éks’-d-ri-bl-nés. ns. 
The state of being inexorable, Chillingworth. 

INFE/RNALLY*, tn-fér’-nal-lé. ad. La a detestable 
and infernal way, ss 
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To INFREQUE'NT®, fn-fré-kwént’, v. a. Not to|) England for a bowl or drinking vessel with liquor 
frequent; to desert. A. Wood. ‘) im it a ; 
INFRU'GAL®, in-friv’-gAl. a. Not frugal; extrava- || JO‘SEPH*. n.s. A riding coat or habit for women 
gant; careless. Goodman. | with buttons down to the skirts, Formerly much 
INGLORIOUSNESS®, fn-gld/-ré-ds-nés. n.s. State || _ in use. 
of being inglorious, Bp, Gauden. . \| To JOUNCES, jéadns. vr. a. To shake ; to jolt. Grose 
INGRA’TELY®,  In-grite’-Ié. ad. Ungratefully.|| Used also as a substantive for a jolt or shake. 
Sylvester. ‘| To JOUP*. v.a. To shake up; to dash. Grose. 
UVNSCIENCE®, tn’-shé-@ase. n.s, [Fr.] Ignorance ; || JUDICIARY. xn. s. That branch of governme: 
unskilfulness ; want of knowledge. Cockeram. | ¥ hich is concerned in the determination of suits 
To INSE'NSE®, in-séuse’. r.a. ‘To instruct; to in-||  Webst. Dict, It is in common use in thts country 
form ; to infuse sense into the mind of a person ; to| as a substantive, like executive, . 
make to understand. Grose, || To JUG*. v.a. To call or bring together by a par 
To INSTA‘URATE §%, lu-staw’-rate, v.a. [instauro, | _ ticular sound. Bp. Gauden. ; ; 
Lat.] ‘To reform; to repair; to supply with im-|| J’o JU/GGLE®. r. a. To effect by artifice or trick : 
rovement. Smith - | to deceive. Shak. 


: re 
INSTITUTIONAL®, fa-sté-td’-shdn-al. a. Elemen- || JUST FICATOR 5D aaa a. Vindi 
t 


tal. ‘This is the word of modern times, instead of | catory ; defensory. Jo/mson 
institutionary. ; 
INSULARITY. 2x. s. 7 situation of an island, or | : 





state of being an island. Used by some American | 
writers. Pick, Vocab. K. 
INSURRECTIONAL, gg acl a. Per- Ath -dd-ekbpe 
taining to an insurrection. Webst. Dict. KALEIDOSCOPE, ka-ll’-d . mw. s. [eadds, 
PIETERESTE IM) fe eres: a. Having regard | eldos, and cxoriw.} An optical lectremest, iced 
to private profit, Arbuthnot. | by Dr. Brewster, for the purpose of creating aud 
To INTERFO'LIATE®, in-tir-fo'-le-dte. v.a. To exhibiting an infinite variety of beautiful cake’ 
interleave. Evelyn. | and perfectly symmetrical forms. New Edinburgh 
IN'TE/RMINABLENESS*, in-tér’-min-A-bl-nés. ns. Encuclopedia. 
reag ad ie interminable ; endlessuess. Annot. KA/ZARDLY®*. a. Unlacky; liable to accident 
on Glanville. North of England. 
pg in’-tér-spdse. n. s. Intervenient || KE'CKER®. io s. The ee gy tr ag i term. 
space. Hacket. KEDGE*, kédje. 2a. Brisk ; lively. . Saf 
INTERVAL, or INTERVALE. n. s. Low ground || KE/DGY®*, kéd/-jé. § folk in England. : f 
ergy rig cer gs banks of ata aA also) To KEEK*. v.n. To peep; to look pryingly. Breet- 
tom-land. it. Dict. S u-L. -| : . 
Common in New England. Pick. Vocab, mere KE'ELER®, or KEYELMAN*. n. s. One who works 
To INU’RE*, in-tire’. v. x, To come into use ial in the management of barges or vessels : the old 
wer ; to have effect. Bp.of Norwich. _ word is Keeler; the modern, keelman. Brockett — 
o INVI'GOURS, in-vig’-ir. v.a. To invigorate;'| Kreter, a shallow tub. Ray. 
to animate ; to encourage. Waterhouse, KEEPING-ROOM. n. s. A parlour. A provincia! 
INVIRI'LITY®, in-vé-ril’-¢-1é. n.s. Absence of man-!| term of New England. Pick. Voeab. 
hood j departure from manly character. Prynne. || KEEVE®*. x. s. A large vessel to ferment liquors in. 
IRE’/NICAL®, |-rén’-¢-kal. a. Pacifick ; desirous of | Grose. A large tub or vessel used in brewing ; 8 
peare, ; mashing-tub, Jennings. 
IRRE/FREGABLENESS*, ir-réf -ré-gi-bl-nés, n.s.|| To KEEVE®. v. a. ‘To put the wort in a Xeere for 
Force above coufutation, Annot, on Glanrille. some time to ferment. Jennings. To overturn or 
IRREPEALABILITY, ir-ré-pé-la-bil'4-te. nm. s.|| __lifl up a cart, so as to unload it all at once. say. 
dh acrid = bag later repealable. Webst. Dict.|| KELK*. n. s. A blow. Grose. Large, detachea 
ot in use, Pick. ; stones. Craren Dialect. 
IRREPE/ALABLE*, ir-ré-pé/-l4-b]. a. Not to be re- | To KELK®*. v. a. To beat heartily. Brockett. 


valed, 7 KE'NMARKED#. _a, Marked or branded 
IRREPE/ALABLY®, ad. So as not to be repealed. || KE! er oy bhamiebal: 
d Grose. North of England. 


‘|| KE/NSPECKED®. ¢ as to be known; blemished 
ip. Ganilen, 
IRREPTYTIOUS*, ir-rép-tish’-ds. a, Crept in ; pri- || To KEP*. v. a. 'To catch. Grose. 
vately introduced. Dr. Castell. © KE’SLOP®*. n.s. The stomach of a calf prepared 
for rennet; the ‘substance used in curdling milk. 


Grose. 
KE‘STREL*. a. Like a kestrel; base. Spenser. 
A e Obsolete. 
; KET*. n. s. Carrion; any sort of filth. Brockett. 
JA‘BBER*. n.s. Garrulity ; prating. Bp, Fleet-|| KE/TTY®*. a. Filthy; dirty; worthless. Grose. 
wood. KEYCO/LDNESS*. n.s, Waut of animation, or ac- 
JACKADANDY®*, jAk-A-diin'-dé, n.s, A little, im-|| _tivily. e 
rtinent fellow. Generally used in contempt.|| To KILT®, v. a. To tuck up; to truss up the clothes. 
ee DANDIPRAT. . Brockett. 
JAG. [J.] n.s. A small load. New England. Pick.|| To KINK*. v.n. To labour for breath, as in the 
‘ocab. Mr. Todd, in his second edition, adds to the || hooping cough. Ray. 
definition of this word, “a small parcel of any || KINK*. n. rig | fit of coughing, or a convulsive fit of 
thing; 2 small load of hay or corn.” Grose. laughter. Grose. 
JA/RSEY*. n.s. See JenSsEy. To KVTCHEN?®. r. a. To use thriftily. Grose. 
JA/SEY®*. n.s, [corrupted from jorsey or jersey.) A}| KV’T'TLISH®. a. Ticklish. Grose. 
» worsted wig, and in some places a colloquial ain To KVYZEN*, or KI'ZZEN*. v. n. To parch ; to dry 


for a wig. : ‘| up. Grose. 

7'o JEOPARDIZE, jép’-dr-dize. v. a. To expose to | KNA‘CKISH®, a. Trickish ; knavishly artful 
Ro to hazard. Used in America, but not by 

JI MM 











ore. 
writers in England. Pick. Vocab. KNA/GKISHNESS*, n. s. Artifice ; trickery 
Y*. a. See Jemmy. More. : 
JOINTRESS*, jéint’-rés. n.s. A wife upon whom || KNA/CKY®*. a. Handy; having a knack. Suffolk. 
an estate is settled to be enjoyed afier the death of || Cunning; crafiy. Berwickshire. 
her husband, Andrey. To KNOB*. v.n. To bunch out; to grow into knobs 
JO/RUM®. ns. A colloquial term in several parts of|| Kersey. 
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LA'CHES*. n.s. pl. Boggy places. Craven Dialect. | 
To LAG*. v.a. To slacken; to move slowly. Hey-|| 
To LAIK*. See To Laker. 

LA‘ITER®, or LA‘WTER*. n. s. The whole quan- 
tity of eggs which a hen lays before she incubates. 
Brockett. 

LA‘MISIL*. a. Not quite lame; hobbling. A. Wood. || 

To LA‘'NDSCAPE*. v. a. To represent in landscape. |, 
Holyday. Not in use. 

LANG*. a. The word in the North of England : 

| 
| 





long. Lanesome also for some, tedious, 

LA‘NGSETTLE*. n. s. A long bench to sit on. |, 
North of England, 

LANT*. n.s. The old name for the game of loo. | 
Urine. Brockeit. | 

LA‘PSTONE®, lap’-stdne. n. s. A cobbler’s stone on || 
which be hammers his leather, Brockett. | 

LATERITIOUS®, lat--rish’-ds. a, Resembling | 
brick. Cheyne. 

LAVE®. n.s, The remainder or leaving. Grose. 

LEANTO, leén’66. n. s, The part of a building | 
which appears to lean upon another. Webst. Dict. 
Pick. Vocab. Wt is in Mason's Supplement, where it | 
is called an architectural term, i} 

LE’ ARNEDNESS*, lér'-néd-nés. n. s, State of being |, 
learned, Abp, Laud 

LE ENY®. a. See Leany. | 

LEET*. a. Our northern word for light. 

LENGTHY, ldng’-thé. a. Long ; lengthened ; extend- | 
ed; prolix. Webst. Dict. ‘This word has been very | 
common in the United States, particularly in con- |, 
versation ; but it has been much ridiculed by Amer- | 
ieans, as well as by Englishmen; and it is now). 
very rarely used by writers of any authority. Pick. 
Voeub. It has been lately used by some respecta 
ble English writers. See Quart. Rev. vol. xxix. p. 
299; British Critick, vol. iv. p. 312; Blackwood’s 
Mugazine, vol, iv. F 745; and Lord Byron's Letter 
in Otter's Life of Dr. E. D. Clarke, p. 439. 

LE/NNOCK®, lén'-ndk. a. Slender; pliable. Lan-}| 
cushire Gloss. 

LENS. [J.] The definition of this word in the Dic- || 
tionary is defective. Leuses are of different varie- 
ties, and not all of them ‘spherically convex on 
both sides.” See New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
vol. xiv. p. 638. 

LENT*. a. Slow; mild. B. Jonson. Not in use. 

LETCH*. n. s. A vessel to put ashes in, to run water 
through, for the purpose of making washing lie. | 
Ray. A long, varrow ‘swamp, in which water 
moves slowly among rushes and Brockett. 

LEVA/NTER®, lé-van'-tdr. n. s. A strong easterly |. 
wind, so called by the sailors in the Mediterranean. | 
A colloquial expression applied to one who bets at || 
a horse-race, and runs away without paying the 
wagers he has lost. = 

LICENTIA/TION®, Il-sén-shé-d’-shan. n.s. The act |! 
of permitting. Freeman. Not in use. 

LICK, or SALT-LICK. n. s, “ A salt spring is called 
a lick, from the earth about it being furrowed out | 
in a most curious manner by the buffalo and deer, | 
which lick the earth on aecount of the saline parti- | 
cles with Which it is impregnated.” Imiay's | 
Deserip. Western Territory N. A, Pick. Vocab, 

LIEFTE/NANT®. n. 5. See LikuTENANT. ti 

LIKELY. i ig Used often in New England to |) 
denote sensible ; intelligent; possessed of moral |) 
worth. Not so used in England. Pick. Vocab. 

To LILT*. r.n. To do any thing cleverly or quick- 
ly. Pegge. 'To jerk; to rise in the gait or song. 
Craven Dialect. _ 

LINCH®*. n.s. A ledge ; a rectangular projection. 


Jennings. 

LINGELS®. n.s. See LinGue. 

LI/NGY*. a. Limber. Grose. all; flexible. Cro- 
ven Dialect. Active; strong; able to bear fatigue. | 
Brockett. ; 

LISH*. a. Stout; active; strong; nimble. Grose. 
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LISTER, lis’-tir. n. s. One who receives and makes 
returns of ratable estates. Connecticut. -Webst. Dict. 

To LOAN. [7'] v.a. To lend. Webst. Dict, Pick. 
Vocub. ‘This word is often used in the United 
Siates. Mr. ‘Todd has inserted it, but says of it, 
that it is “ not now in use.” 

LO’/ANING?®. n.s. See Loxé and Lonnin. 

LOCA'TION. [J.] “ The act of designating or sur- 
veying and bounding land ; the tract so designated.” 
Webdst. Dict. This word is used in the United 
States in a sense not authorized by the English 
dictionaries. Pick. Vocub, 

To LO'LLOP*, léI'-ldp._v. n. To move heavily ; to 
walk in a heavy, lounging manner ; to lean idly ; 
and ina general sense, toidle. Brockett. A low word 

pone iNew, ¢%-8- Our Northern words for a lune. 

LO'NGSOMENESS:, léng’-siim-nés. n. s. Tedious- 
ness. Hist. Conformity. 

LOT. (y) A share or division of land; a field. West. 
Dict. Weuce a house-lot, a shop-lot, &c. Not 
used in this sense in England. Pick, Vorub, 

T'o LOT upon. rv. To anticipate with fondness or de- 
sire. Used colloquially in New England. 

LOUND*®. a. See Lownp. 

LO'UTISHNESS*, léiv-ish-nés. vn. s. Clownish- 
ness ; behaviour of a bumpkin. World of Wonders. 

LO/WERY®, 1éa’-ar-é. a. Threatening to be wet or 
stormy ; overcast, Brockett. - 

hi-dib/-ré-as. 
Tooker. 


LUMBER. [J.] Timber in general; but chiefiy 
small timber, as boards, staves, hoops, scauiling, 
&e. Webst. Dict. Not common in this sense in 
England ; but used in the United States and in the 
British American colonies. 

LUNGE*. See Loner. 

LU'PINE®, |d'-pin. a. Like a wolf. Bp. Gauden. 

LU’RRY*, lir’-ré, n. s. A crowd ; a throng ; a heap 
World of Wonders. 


a. Ridiculous. 





M. 


MACK®*. n.s. [a corruption of make, in the North of 
England.] A sort; a kind; a fashion. 

To MA’ DDLE®, inad’-dl. v.n. To forget ; to wander ; 
to be in a kind of confusion, Brockett, 

MA’MMERINGS®, mam/-miar-ing. n. s. Confusion ; 
amazement; hesitation. World of Wonders. 

To MANCH®, or To MUNCH®. See To Mouncn. 

MANG*. n. s. A mash of bran or inalt. Grose. Bar- 
ley or oats ground with the busks. Breckett. 

MANUFA‘CTORY?®. a. Engaged in workmanship ; 
employed in any manufacture. Lord. 

MARE®. Used for more in the North of England. 

MAROON, mé-rédn’. n. s. A free negro, or a run-~ 
away negro, living in the mountains in the West 
Indies. Wehst. Dict. 

MA/RTYRLY*, mar’-tdr-lé. a. Like a martyr. 
Gauden, 

MA’SKERED*, mis’-kfird. a. Decayed. See Mos 
KERED. 

MA‘TCHER®, miish’-dr. n.s. One who matches o2 

ins. 

Ma cr ea ad. Maugre, so written by Spenser. 
AUM#. 

MAU’MISH*. & a. Sofi; mellow; rotten. L’ Estrange 

MAU’MY*. 

MEADOW, [J.] In New England this word means 
exclusively grass land, which is moist, and subject 
to be overflowed, in distinction from wpland ; and 
hay that is obtained from such lauds is called 
meadow hay ; while that obtained from uplands is 
called English hay. In England the word meadou 
is used in a more unrestricted manner. Pick. Vocab. 

ME‘AGER. [J.] a. Concerning this word, which is 
ofien spelled , Mr. Todd remarks, “ The 
Saxon language has both wnesep and gpa lr 
the writers, therefore, of meager or meagre are 
justifiable.” 

7 MEAN*. v.n. To er to lament. Brockett. 
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ME’/DECIN®, méd’-¢-slo. n.s, A physician. Not in| 


use. See MEDICINE. 
ME/ETERLY®. ad. See MeTERLY. 
ME/RCHANDABLE®, mér’-tshdn-dé-bl. a. That’ 
may be transacted by traffick. dacket. 


' 


ME/KCHANT. [J.] 1. s. Johnson defines this word || 
| NA’SCENCY®, nas’-sén-sé, n. s, [nascens, Lat.} Pro- 


as follows :—‘ One who trafficks to remote coun- 
tries; a ship of wade.”—Shopkeeper he thus de- 
fines :-—* A trader who sells in a shop 5 hot a mer- 
chant, who ouly deals by wholesale.” In the inte- 
riour of New England, it is very common to call a 
pe trader, a retailer, or shopkeeper, a mer- 
chant, 

M ERK Y*. n. s. The common wild red cherry. 

ME’/SSAGE. [J/.] n.s. ‘This word is used in Ameri- 
ca, in a technical sense, to denote a communication | 
made by the president of the United States to | 
congress, on the state of publick affairs. See AN- |) 
SWER in the Appendix. 

MET. n.s. A measure. Grose. 

ME TERLY*. ad. Moderately. Westmoreland Dia- 
lect. Tolerably well; within bounds. Brockett, 

MI'NACER?®. x. s. A threatener. 

MI'NACY*. n.s. Menace ; threat. Hucket. Obsolete. | 

MINATO'RIALLY®, min-é-t6/-ré-al-lé. ad. With 
threats. Hacket. 

To MING®. v.a. To mingle ; to mix. "To remind; to} 
mention; to call to remembrance, Bp. Hall. 

To MI RACLE®, mir’-&-kl. v.n. To work a mira-| 
cle. Hales, Not in use. 








it 





MI/SCELLANE*, or MI'SCELLEN’*. a. Various | NOE’TICK®, nd-4v-k. a. [vonrixds. 


mixed. Hucket. 


MI'SLE*. n.s. Small, misty rain. In the Craven || N 


Dialect, mislin. 

To MISME’ASURE*, mls-mézh’-dre. 
measure incorrectly. Young. {| 

To MISRECE’IVE®, mis-ré-séew’. v. a. To receive | 
amiss, or improperly. Waterhouse. 

To MISSE’ND*, mis-sénd’. v. a. To send amiss, or 
incorrectly. 

To MISSIONATE, mish’-dn-Ate. v. n. To perform | 
the services of a missionary. An unauthorized | 
word, sometimes used in America. Pick. Vocab. | 

MISTRESSPIECE®, mis’-trés-péése. n. s. Chief or- | 
nament ; capital distinction, as applied to a woman. | 
Lord Herbert. 

To MISYO’KE*, mis-ydke’. v.a. To 
erly, Milton. 


MOCCASON, or MOGGASON, mdg’-ga-sin. n, s. 
A shoe of soft leather, without a stiff sole, ornament- 
ed round the ankle. Wedst. Dict. An Indian word. 

70 MONEY®. va. T 
0 MO'NEY®. v. a. To supply with money. T'yn- 
dal, Obsolete. gid ar 

MO'ORAGE?*, médvr’-Aje. n.s. Station where to 
moor, Otia Sucra. 

MO’PSICAL*, mép’-sé-kal. a. That cannot see well ; 
mope-eyed, Coles. Stupid ; delirious, Gauden. 
MO’SKERKED*®, inés’-kard. a. Rotien; decayed. 

Granger. 

MOTIVITY, mé-tiv’-é-té, n. s. The quality of being 
influenced by motives ; the power of producing mo- 
tion. Dr. Dwight. Not in use. 

MUCK®. a. Moist; wet. Grose. 

gt Tas MUNS*. n. s. A vulgar term for the 
mouth, 

MURMURA‘TION?®, mar-mir-A’-shan. x. 5. [mar- 
muratio, Lat.) A low sound ; the act of murmuring, 
or muttering. 

MUSH. n.s. Food of maize, flour and water boiled. 
(Local.) Webst. Dict. Used, in some of the Souwh- 
ern States, for the same thing that in the Northern 
States is called hasty pudding. Pick. Vocab. 





Ne. | 
Contentious ; disposed to quarrel. 


a 


*. v. mn. To be diminished with |l 


NA/GGY?*. a. 
North o 
To NA‘ 


yoke improp- | 
MUZZLE*, miz’-zl. n.s. Small rain. See Mise. 


respect to breadth ; to grow narrow. [In farriery.] 
A horse is said to narrow, when he does not take 
ground enough, and does not bear far enough out 
to the one hand or the other. Farrier’s Dict. 

NA RROWER®, nér’-ré-dr. m. s. The person or 
thing which narrows or contracts. Carlebs. 


duction. Annet. on Glanville. 

NA‘SUTE®*. a. (nasutus, Lat.) Critical ; nice ; cap- 
tious. Bp. Garden. 

NATIONA’LITY. [7] The definition given by 
Mr. Todd to this word is, “ national character 7 
but itis used rather to denote pertiality or atiach- 
ment to one’s nation or country. 

NA‘USCOPY®, vaws’-kd-pé. n.&. [vdvs and cxoriw.] 
The art of rei the approach of ships, or 
the neighbourhood of lands, at a considerable dis- 
tance, Maty. 

NAUSEA’TION?®, niw-shé-4'-shan. n.s. The act of 
nauseating. Bp. Hall. 

NEARSI'GHTED*, néér-si’-téd. a. Shortsighted ; 
applied to one who distinguishes objects only which 
are near. 

To NESH®. r.a. To render weak; to sofien inyuri- 
ously. Not in use, 

NEWFA‘NGLE*, or NEWFA‘NGLIST*. a. s. 
One desirous of novelty. Tooker, 

NI'GGLER®, uig'-gi-dr. n.s. One who is clever and 
dexterous. Grose, 

NOD*. n. s. The head, in ridicule. A low word. 

Intellectual ; 

transacted by the understanding. Waterhouse. 

O/MAD*. n. s. A wandering tbe or party. San- 


ys. 
v.a. To.) NONNY®*. n.s. The same as ninny. 


NOTICEABLE, né/-tls-A-bl. a. That may be ob- 
served, Webst. Dict. ‘This bas been thought to be 
an Americanism ; bat, though it is not in the English 
dictionaries, it has been used by ish writers. 
See Quart. Rev. vol. xxv. p. 559. Pick. Vorab. 

To NO’TIFY. [J.] This word, which signifies to 

known, 1s improperly used in the United 
States in the seuse of fo inform : as, to notify a per- 





son of a Uving, instead of the proper use, 
to notify a dng to a person. Pick. Vocab. 
O. 
surrounded by 


O’ASIS®, d/-f-sis. n.s. A fertile —_ 
an arid desert. A word adopted by modern onen- 
tal travellers, and coming into_ general use. 

OBLA‘TIONER*, 6b-ld’/-shdn-ar, n. s. One who 
makes an offering as an act of worship or rever 
ence. More. 

To OBLIGATE. [J.] This word is frequently used 
in the United States. It is in Johnson's Dictionary, 
but not now in approved use in England. Pick, Verabd. 

OBNOXIOUS. [J.] This word is often used in the 
United States in the sense of odious, offensive, noc- 
ions, di rable. Pick. Vocab. ‘Though there are 
some English authorities in favour of this ase of a, 
as Burke, Pitt, and the Quarterly jew, yet it is 


not authorized by the dictionaries, and it has been 
censured by Enghish criticks. Mr. Crabb, however, 
cunexbare jous aud offensive as synonymous 
words, 


OBSCU'RER?*, éb-skire/-dr. n. s. Whatever or 
whoever obscures. Lard. 

To OBSTU’PIFY®, db-std’-pé-fl. v. a. To render 
stupid. Annot. on Glanville. 

O'CCURSE*, dk’-karse. n. s. [occursus, Lat.] Meet- 


ing Burton. 

OCHLO'CRATY®, dk-lék/-ra-t4. a. ». [éxAcxparia.] 
Government by the mob, Downing. 

OCTOGENA/‘RIANS®, 5k-t0-jé-nd/-ré-An. mn. s. [acto 

eni, Lat.] One who is eighty years of age. 

FFSET. [J.] n.s. Much used by American law- 
yers, instead of the English term set-off; it is also 
very common, in popular language, in the sease of 
an equivalent, Pick, Vocab, 
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OMILE’/TICAL*, bm-4-l4/-4-kal. a. Mild ; humane ; | 
friendly. Furindon. See Homi.eticac. | 
ONSTEAD*, dn’-stéd. n. s. A single = 


Grose. 

OPI’ PAROUSLY*, 4-pip’-4-ras-lé. ad. Sumptuous- 
ly; abundantly. Wadrhonse. . 

To OPPOKTU'NE*. v, a. To suit. Dr. Clarke, Not 


in use. 
OPPROBRY*®, bp’-prd-bré. ns. Opprobrium. Jokn- 
son, 
OPPU/GNANT*, Sp-pte’-alst. a, Opposing ; resist- 
Te. 


ing ; repugnant. 
To OSCITATE, ds’-s#-tAte. v. n. To yawn ; to gape. 
Johnsm in the definition of T'o Yawn. ; 
To OSS*. v. n. To offer; to try; to essay ; to set 
about any thing. North of E d. 
O'UMER*. n. s. [ombre, Fr.) The shade. Grose. 
O/USEN®. a. s, Oxen. Grose, 
Zo OUTBU'RN¢®. v. a. To exceed in burning or 
UTER®, Str Aen. , Dispossession. Cl | 
UUTER®, dtt'-r, n. s. Di ion, Clayton, 
To OUTFE/AT®, dit-feér’. v. a. To surpass in ac- | 
tion or exploit. Waterhouse. 
OUTING*, dat'-ing. ns. A 
Cheshire Dialect. An airing. 
To OUTNA'ME*, dit-ndme’. 
naming or describing. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
To OUPSIN®, bdt-sin’. v.a. To sin beyond. Kil-' 


ling heck 


oing from home. | 
raven Ihialect. 
v.a. To exceed in 


OVER, for under : as, “‘ He wrote over the signature 
of Junius.” An unwarrantable innovation, still 
countenanced by afew American writers. Pick. | 


Vocab. 
OVERLINESS*, /-var-lé-nés. n. s. Carelessness ; |; 
. | POLLICITA/TION®, pdl-lis-¢-1h/-shin. n. s. Prom- 
or 6-vair-te/-jé- || 


| 


superficialness. Waterhouse. 
OVER-TE/DIOUS*, 6-vir-té/-dé-as, 
ts. a. Too slow ; too tedious. Donne 








P. 


PA’CKMAN*, pak’-man. n, s. A 
earr.es a pack on his back. Brockett. 
PA‘LED*. a. [In heraldry.] Striped. Spenser, 
To PA‘LSY*, pall’-z4. v. a. To strike, as it were, | 
with the palsy ; to paralyze. | 
PAPPOOS, or PAPPOOSE, pap-pdds’. n. s. The’ 
Indian name for a child. Webst. Dict. Pick. Vocab. ; 
PARADIGMA‘TICAL®,  par-d-dig-mat’-é-kal. a. 
Exemplary. More. 
PA/RADISED*. a. Having the delights of paradise. | 
PARAGRA'PHICAL*, par-d-graf-€-kal. a. Denot- 


ing a paragraph. Cruticeil. 
PA RLISH®, See PARLous. 


PA/RRACK®*, par-rik. Jn. s. [panpuc, Sax.] A. 

PA/RROCK*, Par-rbk. crofi in aa field : Jat 
is now corrupted into paddock. Westmoreland Dialect 

PA‘SSAGE. [J.] n. s. This word is oflen used in the | 
United States for the substautive passing : as, “ Be-, 
fore the question was taken on the passage of the 
bill,’ &e. Marshall: it has been criticised by the 





3 one who | PORTAGE. [J.} 


| land aboundin 





ology. A word of recent introduction into our lan- 

lage. 

PHILOSOPHISM, fe-lds’-b-flzm. n.s. The love or 
oe of sophistry. Webst. Dict. 

PHILOSOPHIST,, ié-l6s'-6-fist. n. s. One who prac- 
lises sophistry. Webst. Dict. This word, together 
with the preceding, was introduced about the time 
of the French revolution, It was applied to a class 
of revolutionary philosophers called also il/uminati. 
See ILLumMINaT. ; 

PY'CTURER*, pik’shd-rar. n.s. A painter. Bp. 
Hall, Not in use. 

PINE-BARRENS. n.s. A term applied, in the 
Southern States, to tracts of level country covered 
with pine trees, Pick, Vocab. 

PIPPERIDGE, pip’-pér-idje. n. s. A shrub. John- 
son, in the definition of BARBERRY. 

PLA’‘CITORY*, plas’-é-tdir+. a. Relating to the act 
or forin of pleading in courts of law. Clayton's Re- 


s. 

7h PLA'NCHER®, plinsh’-dr. v.n. To make a 
floor of wood. Sancro/t. 

PLECK®, plék. n.s, A place. Craven Dialect. 

PLOOK®, pldék. n. s. A pimple. Grose. 

POCKAR ED*. a. Marked with the small-pox. 
rrose. 

PO;CKMARK®*, p6k/-mirk. n.s. Mark or scar 
made by the small-pox. 

POVSONABLE*, péé/-zn-f-bl. a. Capable of pois- 
oning ; venomous. T'ooker. 

PO'LEMIST*, pdél’-¢-mist. n. s. A  controvertist. 
Nichols. 

PO'LISHMENT*, pél-ish-mént. n. s. Refinement. 


Waterhouse. 


ise, Burnet 


POLLU’TEDLY*®, pél-li’-t@d-l8. ad. In a state of 
llution. He 


POLYPRAGMA/TICAL?*, pdl-4-priig-mat/-¢-kAl.a. 
Over-busy ; forward ; officious; impertinent. Hey- 


PO/RRAGE*. See Porrince, 

n.s. A carrying place round 
water-falls, or from one navigable river to another. 
This word is often used in this sense in the United 
States. Pick. Vocab. 

To POSS*. v.a. To dash violently in water: as, to 

ee clothes. North of England. 

SS*. n.s. A water-fall. Craven Dialect. A poss- 
tuh, Brockett, 


| POSTFACT*, pédst’-fakt. n.s, That which repre- 


sents or relates to a fact that has occurred. 


POSTPO'NER®, pést-po’-ndr. n, s. One who dejays 
or puts off. Paley. 
To PO'TTER®, ke; to push: 


ely v.a. To 

as, to potter the fire. North of England, To 
er; to disturb; to confound. Wilbraham. 

PRAIRIE, pra'-ré. n. s. This French word is now 
applied, in the United States, to those tracts of 

in the valley of the Mississippi, 

which are mostly level, destitute of trees, and cov- 

ered with tall, coarse grass. Pick. Vocub, 


poth.- 


English reviewers as an American innovation.\| PRAYERFUL. a. Making use of prayer; devout. 


Pick. Vocah, 

PA‘/TROCINY*®, pAv'-ré-sin-é. n, s. Patronage ; sup- 
rt. Waterhouse. Formerly much in use. 

To PEER, péér. r.a. ‘To make equal ; to make of | 

the same rank. Heylin. | 


To PEF F*, péf. v.n. To cough short ond faintly, 


This word, and also the adverb prayerfully, are 
sometimes used by clergymen in the United 
States; but they are not in the dictionaries, nor 
are they authorized by good use in Evogland. Pick. 


‘ Vocah. 
as | PRS ERLEOM, pra‘-dr-lés, a. Not using prayer. 


sheep. Grrose, | i/son. 
PE/NDULE*, pén’-dile. n. s. A pendulum. Evelyn. || To PREA‘MBLE*, pré-im’-bl. v. a. To preface ; 


Tv PERA‘CT", pér-dkv. v.a. To perform ; to prac- | | 
i | PRECE/PTOR., [./.) n. s. This word is used in the 


Not in use, 


tise. 
To PERT*, i iy v.n. To behave with pertness ; to | 
be saucy. Bp. Gurden, 


PERU’VIAN Bark*. See Bark. 


assion. Feltham. 


PETU’LCOUS*, pé-tal’-kds. a. Wauton; frisking. || 


Cane. Not in use. 
PHRENO’LOGY?®, fré-n6l’4-j¢. n.s. [gonv and 


Myeos-] The science of cerebra! pathology ; craui- || 


i} 
To PET*._v. x. To take offence ; to be in a slight } 


to introduce. Feltham. 

| United States in an appropriate or technica sense 
for the principal or master of en academy or gram- 
mar school; in England generally styled master or 
head master. 

/PRECEPTRESS, pré-sép'-trés. n.s. A female 
teacher, or preceptor. Not in the dictionaries, but 
ofien used. 


| 
|| PREDELINEA’TION®, pré-dé-Iin-8-A’-shan, ns 


Previous delineation. paw: on Glanville. 
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PRE'LATIST®, prél’-4-tist. n.s. One who supports|) New Eagiest. Pick. Vocab. Ti bas been used by 
prelacy. Steward. the well known Scottish authors, Sir Walter Scoit 
To PREMUNI'TE*, hag . va. To guard|| and Dr, Chalmers. ‘There is,” says the latter, 
against objection ; to fortify. Fotherby. “a mighty difference between not proven and dis- 
PREMU'N TORY *, pré-miy-né-tir-é. a. Defining a Tyg 
‘nalty that may be incurred. Hody. PROVO/KABLE®*, prd-vd/-k4-bl. a. That may be 
PREPROPERGUS*, pré-prép’-¢r-ds. a. Over rovoked. Raielins. ae 
hasty. Ray. Not in ase. ‘o PKY, or 7'o PRIZE. v. a. To raise with a lever. 
PRESIDENTIAL. [7] Mr. Todd defines this word, || ‘This sense is given to the verb to py by Mr. Web- 
“ Presiding over.”, It has heretofore been consid-|| ster ; and it isofien so used in New logland ; but it 
ered an Americanism, and it is chiefly used in this)| is not authorized by the English dictionaries. ‘The 
country in the sense of relating to the president : as, | word pry is also used in New England, as a substan- 


“ the presidential election.” Pick. Vocab. ‘| tive, for a lurge lever, See Prizine. (App.) 
PRIESTRUDDENNESS*, préést-rid’-da-nés, n. s.\' PU'BBLE®, db’-bl. a. Full; plamp; fat. Grrose. 

The state of being priestridden. Waterhouse. | PUBLISHMENT, pab’-lish-mént. n. s. “ Notice of 
PRI'GGISH®, prig’-gish. a. Conceited ; coxcomical ;|_ intended marriage. [Local.]” Webst. Dict. ‘This 

affected, Brockett. A colloquial expression. |} term is in common use in most parts of New Eng- 


PRINCES-METAL®. n. s. A kind of factitious met-|| land, instead of the — expression, puldicution 
al, composed of the finest aud purest brass mixed | of the bans. Pick, Vocab. 
with tin, or rather with some mineral, as zinc, | To PU'NGER*. v.a. To puzzle; to confound 
whereby it becomes more disposed to receive a Cheshire Gloss. ; 

lish, as also fitter to be gilt. Chambers. To PY’GMY*. v. a. To dwarf; to make litle. A. 

PRITTLE-PRATTLE®, pri-tl-prav-t. n, s. Emp-|| Wood. Not in use. 
ty talk; trifling loquacity. A word used in con | 
tempt or ridicule. Bp. Bramhall. 

PRIZING, pr-zing. 2. s. [In sea-language.] The 
application of a lever to move any weighty body, | Q. 
as a cask, an anchor, a cannon, &e. Fulconer's | 
Marine Dictionary. Rees’s Cyclopedia.—The verb || To QUACKLE, kwak’-kl. v. n. To almost choke ; 
to prize is used in a correspouding manner in|| to suffocate. A low. colloguial word, which & 
Prior’s Life of Burke, vol. ii. p. 440: “'This|| sometimes heard in New England, and is also pro- 
famous measure became the lever by which f0||  vincial in England. Pick. Vocab. 

rize ils authors out of office.” QUARTE’TT®, kwér-tév. n. s. [quartetto, Ital] 

P OBLEMATIST™, préb’-lem-4ais. x. «. Que who In musick.] A composition for four performers. 

reposes problems. Evelyn. ; ; In poetry.) A stanza of four lines. Mason. 

pho )*, n.s. A goad; an awl; an iron pin fixed in)| QUEER®*, or QUIER*. n. s. The old form of quire 

atiens. Grose. \| or choir; and pronounced queer in Yorkshire 

PRO DIGENCE®, 2 a n.s. Waste; pro-|| Bale. 
fusion; prodigality. Bp, Hall. ; To QUIDDLE, kwid’-dl. v.n. To busy one’s self 

PRO'DROMUUS*, priéd’-rd-mas. a. Preceding ;|| about trifles. Common in New England. The 
forerunning. Allen. word is also used as a substantive. 

PROFANITY, prd-fAn’-4-t2. n. s.__Profaneness. || QUITE. [J.] This word means, according to Joho- 
‘This word is in common use in the United States,|| son, ‘ completely ; perfectly ; totally ; thoroughly.” 
but it is not in the dictionaries. It is, however, It is frequently u in the United’ States iu other 
used by Scottish writers, and also by Crabb, ( 54 be senses; often instead of rery : as, * quite recently, 
nymes,) and by the writers in the Christian -|| quite frequently, quite numerous,” &c.; also in 
ver. Pick. Vocab. | following manner: as, “quite a variety, quile @ 

To PROGNO'STICK*. v. a. To foretell. Hacket.| number.” 

Not ia use. To QUI'TCLAIM®, kwit’-klame. v. a. To renounce 

To PROGRESS, prd-grés’. v.n. To move forward ;|| claim to. Burton. 
to adlvance ; to pass. Welster’s Dict. The verb to|| QUITCLAIM. 2. s. A release of claim by deed. 
progress, with the accent on the first syllable, is Webst. Diet. 
found in early English writers, and it is in John- || QUITTABLE®*, kwit/-ta-bl. a. That may be vacat- 
son’s Dictionary, but noted as not used. But this|| ed; that may be given up. Markland. 
word is, in the United States, pronounced with the 
accent on the last syllable, and it has, together | 
with ils participle, progressing, been much used in| 
this country, both in conversation and writing, since 
the Revolution. It has been censured and ridiculed, 
however, by American, as well as English eriticks ; | 
and it is less used, at preseat, by authors of reputa- | 
tio, in this country, than formerly. It is not wholly | 
without recent En lish authority: ‘ As he pro-| 
grressed in years.” T'ranstation of Anquetil’s Uni- | 
versal History, vol. ix. p. 246, See also the news- 
paper report of the Rt. Hon, R. Peel's Speech on\| Vocab. 
the late change of the English ministry. Pick. )| RA‘CKLESS*, rak’-lés, a. Careless. The northers 
Vocab. word for reckless. 

PROMOTIVE, m@/-tlv. a. Tending to promote | RAFF-MERCHANT®. n.¢. A timber-merchant ; a 
or advance. Webster’s Dict. Sometimes used, but;|  raft-merchant. Yorkshire. 
not in the English dictionaries. || RA‘/GABASH®, or RA’/GABRASH*. n. s. An idle 

PRO/NELY®, prone’-lé. ad. So as to bend down-|| ragged person. Grose. 
wards; in a kneeling posture. Sheldon. To RAIS . [J.] To bring up. This word is offea 

PRO/OFLESSLY*, prddf-lés-lé, ad. Without proof.|| used in this sense in the Southern States: as, “1 

PROSS*. n.s. Talk; conversation; rather of the|| was raised in such a town.” Pick. Vocab. 

ssiping kind. Brockett. || RAM®*. a. Stinking. North of England. 

PROTECTO RIAL, prd-t8k-td/-ré-Al. a. Relating || RA/MMY®, ram/-mé. 2. Like a ram ; strong-scented 
io the office of a publick protector or governour. || Burton. 

Noble. ; To RAPE*. v. n. To commit a rape. Heywood. 

PROVEN for Proved. This is often heard in the | RAPID, rap’-id. n. s. A part of a river where the 

ti 














R. 


To RA/BBLE*, rab’-bl. v. n. To speak in a confused 
manner. 

RACKETS. n.s. pl. A name in some parts of New 
England for what, in other parts, are called snow- 
shoes; and so named doubtless, from their resem- 
blance to the rackets used in playing tennis. Pics. 





debates of congress, and is sometimes used by|| water is rapid over a moderate descent. Webster's 
Writers in the Southern States, but it isunknownin.| Dict. Pick. Vocab. This word is used mostly, but 
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not exclusively, in the plural. It is not in the Eng- || To RETROGRA‘DE*. v. a. To cause to go back- 
lish dictionaries, but it has been, of late, used by || ward, Sy/rester. 
English as well as American writers : “ ‘There are || RETRU’SE®*, ré-trdse’. a. [retrusus, Lat.] Hidden ; 
but two cataracts, which are not falls, but mere abstruse. Heywood. 
rapids.” Quarterly Review. “ At this cataract, or RE/VOCATORY®, rév’/-}-kf-tar4. a. Revoking ; 
rather rapid.” Dr. S. Butler's Geography. \| recalling. World of Wonders. 

RASCA’‘LITY. [J.] Dr. Johuson’s ouly definition of || RISH*. n. s. A rush. Cheshire Gloss, 
this word is, “The low, mean people.” The defi- || RIVE*. n. s. A rent, or tear. Brockett. 
nition which Mr. Todd gives to the word scoundrel-'| To ROIL, (commonly pronounced rile,) v. a. “ To 
ism is, “ Baseness ; rascality ;” which is the sense || render turbid by stirring up lees; to disturb the 





in which rascality is now chietly used. mind and excite anger.” Webst. Dict. Iu the for- 
RA‘SHLING*, rash’-ling. n. s. One who acts with-|| mer of these significations, this word is in common 
out caution, or reflection. Sy/rester, use in New England in the language of conversa- 


To RAUT*, rawt. v.n. To bellow; to roar. See|} tion; but in the latter itis rarely heard. In the lat- 


To Rovrt. ter sense, however, it is provincial in Great Britain: - 


To REAM®, réém. v. n. [hpeman, Sax.] Tocry|| “ 7'o rot, or royle, to perplex, fatigue. North.” 
aloud ; to scream; to bewail one’s self. North of Grose. “ To rile, to vex.” Essex Dulect. “'The 
England. | state was not very much roiled with faction.” Life 

REBUI‘LDER‘*, ré-bil’-dér. n, s, One who rebuilds. || of Lord Guilford. It is not in the English dic- 
Bp. Bull. tionaries. Pick, Vocab. 

To RECIDI‘VATE §*. wv. n. [recidivo, Lat.) To|}ROILY. a. [from the preceding word.] Turbid. 
backslide ; to fall again. Bp. Andrewes. Not in use.|| Pick. Vocab, A colloquial word in New England. 

To RE/CKON. [J.] Used in the Southern States as |} ROVSTERLY®*, réisv’-dr-lé. a. Like a roister ; law- 
to guess is in the Northern : as, “ I reckon he will.’’|| _ less; violent. Hacket. 

Pick. Vorab. ROKE*, ROOK®, or ROAK®*. ns. Mist; smoke ; 

RECO'ILER®, ré-kdé/-lar. n. s. One who falls back || damp. North of England. 
from his promise or profession ; a revolter. Hacket. |} ROO/DY, rééd‘-€. a. Coarse ; luxuriant. Craven Di- 

RECRU'ITER*, reed ‘tir, n.s, One who re-|)  alect. 
cruils ; one who supplies a company with new |; ROO/PY*, rbdp/-¢. a. Hoarse. Craven Dialect. 
members, ROUN-TREE*, or ROAN-TREE*. n.s, The 

REDEMPTIONER, ré-dém’-shdn-fr. n. s. “One || mountain-ash. North of England. 
who redeems biimself by services, or whose services || RU’'GGED. [J.] a. Used in New England in the 
are sold to pay certain expenses.” Webst. Dict. It|| _ sense of hardy or robust. Pick, Vocab. , 
is applied to foreigners who emigrate from their |; RUN. [J.] A small stream. Webst. Dict. It is used 
own country to the United States, and sell their|| in this sense in New England. Pick. Vocab. 
services for a term of time to pay for their passage. 














Pick. Vocab. SS 
REEF*®. n. s. A cutaneous eruption; a rash. Grose, 
RE’EFY*, re’-fé. a. Scabby. Grose. Ss. 
To REEVE*, réév. v. a. To talk inconsistently. 
Craven Dialect. To SA‘CRATE*. r, a. [sucro, Lat.] To consecrate ; 


REFU’/NDER*, ré-fand’-dr. n. s. One who repays |, f° dedicate, Waterhouse. 
what is received. | SA’FFRONY*, saf-farn-e. a. Having the colour of 
REJECTITIOUS*, ré-jak-tish’-ts, a. That may be|! — saffron, Lord. 


rejected or refused. Cudiworth. | To SAG. [J.] v.n. To sink ; to settle. Mr. Todd 
To RELOAN, ré-léne’. v. a. To loan a second time, ll says of this word, that it is, “ perhaps, a corruption 
Wrist. Dict. See To Loan. of swag. To seg, or strag, is to sink down by its 
To RE'MBLE®, rém/-bl. v. a. To move, or remove.|| own weight. It is common in Staffordshire to say 
Grose. a beam in a building sugs, or has sagged.” This 
REMINDER‘, ré-mlind’-dr. n. s. One who reminds;!| is the sense in which the word is used in the United 


an admonisher. Johnson, States. Pick. Vocab. 
REMISSIVE*, ré-mis'-siv. a. Forgiving ; pardon-| To SA/GINATE®, sAd/-jé-nate. v.a. fsagino, Lat.J 
ing. Hacket. || ‘To pamper ; to fatten. Cockeram, 
RE/NDERER*, rén’-dér-dr. n.s. Restorer ; distribu- || SALUTATORY, s@-hi/-td-tar-é. uw. Greeting ; con- 
ter. Chapman. : taining salutations. This word is not in the dic- 
RENEWEDLY, ré-nu’-€d-lé. ad. Anew; again. A|| tionaries, but is used in American colleges: as, 
word often heard from American pulpits, but not}! “ a sa/uatory oration.” 
authorized by English use. Pick. Vocab. SAMP. n. s. Maize broken coarse, Webst. Dict. 
REPETI’T100s, rép-¢-tish’-ds. a. Having repeti-|| An Indian word. Pick. Vocab. 
tions. A word rarely used, and unauthorized, || SAUCE, [J.] Mr. Todd adds to the definition of this 
Pick. Vocab. word, in his second edition, “ Insolence of speech. 
REQUIREMENT, ré-kwire/-mént. n.s. Demand;|| A vulgar phrase, and placed among Mr. Brockett’s 
thing required, Not uncommon in the United |! northern words.” It is sometimes used in this 
States; aud sometimes used in England. It 3 sense in New England; and it is likewise bere 





found in Bailey’s Dictionary, and is used by the || used, but without English authority, as a general 
Christian Observer, and by Cecil, and J. Taylor. term for ail common esculent vegelubles, Pick. 
. Pick. Vocab. Vocab. 
RESCRIPTION*, ré-skrip’-shin. n.s. The act of |} SAUR*. n. s. Soil ; dirt. Grose. 
writing back, or of answering a letter in writing. || Zio SCAR®. rv. a. To scare. North of England. 


Loveday. SCAT*. n.s. A showerof rain: and hence scatty, 
To RES!LE*. ». 1. [resilio, Lat.] To start back ;||  showery. Grose. 

to fly from a purpose. Ellis. SCE/PTICALNESS*. n. s. Doubt; pretence or pro- 
RESTRI/CT*, ré-strikt’, a. Confined ; limited. An-!|| _ fession of doubt. Fadler. 

not. on Glanville. To SCHE’/DULE*, séd/-jile, or skéd’-jile. v.a. To 


To RESU'LT. [J.] v. n. ‘To decide or decree as an|| place in a list or catalogue; to mventory. A mod- 
ecclesiastical council. It is used in this sense by|| ern verb. 
some writers, in New England, on ecclesiastical || SCO/PTICK*, skép’-tik. a. The same as scoptical. 
affairs; and the substantive result is ofien used to Ward. 
—— the decision of au ecclesiastical council.|} SCOW, skd&. n. s. A flat-bottomed boat. Webst. 
To RETE'X*, ré-téks’. ra. [retexo, Lat.] Toun-!| the United States, gondola, 
weave ; to undo; to — by any action. Hucket. || To SCRA’/FFLE*, skrif-fl, v. n. To scramble ; to 
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be industrious, Brockett. ‘To shuffle; to act un-|| Jo SKEN*. ron. To squint, Craven Dialect. 

fairly. Grose, SKI MMINGTON?®, skiny-ming-tén. 7'o ride skim- 
To SCRIKES®. r. n. To ery out. See To Screax. mington is a vulgar phrase, which means a kind of 
To SCRUDGE®*, skradje. r.a. To crowd thickly || burlesque procession in ridicule of a man who sul- 








together ; to squeeze. Grose, fers himself to be beaten by his wife. 
To SCRU'PLE®*, skrdé/-pl. v. a. To cause to scru- || SKREED*. n.s, A border of cloth. Craven Dialect, 
le or doubt, Symmonds. SKRU'NTY®, skran’-té. a. Low; stunted. Craven 
' SEABOARD, sé/-bérde. n. s. The shore, or edge of || Dialect. . 
the sea. Webst. Dict. SKU‘RRY*, skir’-ré. n. s. Haste ; impetuosity 
SE/AMSTER*®, séém/-stir. n. s. One who sews, or!| Brockett, 


uses a needle ; a sort of tailor. Guuden. SLANG-WHANGER. n. s. A noisy demagogue ; a 

SE/CTION. [J] wu. 8. This word has, within a few | turbulent partisan. A cant word, of recent ong 
years, been much used in the United States, instead || in America, used only in familiar style, on in works 
of part or quarter > as, “ citizens of different sections | of humour, Pick, Vocab, ; : 
of the country.” Not thus used in England. Pick. | SLA'NTINGLY®*, slaut/-Ing-lé. ad. With oblique 
Vocab. remark. Strype. 

SECTIONAL, sék’-shan-fl. a. [from the preceding || SLA'PPER®, sldp’-par. a. A northern word, ap- 
word.] Belonging to a part or section of a PN geang! plied to any thing large. Grase. 
local. A modern word, of late often used in the | SLEIGH, sla. (written sley by Mr. Webster.} ns. A 


United States, but not found in the dictionaries. vehicle moving on ruaners jor conveyance ou snow. 
SECU’RER*, sé-ki'-rar. n. s. Whoever or whatever || Webst. Dict. ‘This is a vehicle common in the 
secures or protects. Clarke. Norihern States, but not generally known in Eng- 


To SEEM®. v. a. To become ; to beseem. S; ’ land. The word sleigh is appropriated toa travellug 
SEG*. ns. A castrated bull, North of jhe ie vehicle which is drawu by horses ; while that vebicle 
To SEJO'IN®, sé-jéln’. v.a. To separate. Whately.|| which is used for transporting heavy articles and 
A Scottish word. || drawn upon snow by oxen or horses, is called sel. 
SELE/‘CTEDLY®, sé-lék’-t8d-lé, ad. With care in| ‘The word commonly used in England for both is 
selection, Heywood. | sledge, though sled seems to be preferred by Job 
SELT*. n.s. Chance; a thing of rare occurrence. | _ son. Pick. Vocub. 
Chesrire. To SLENT*. v.n. To make an oblique remark ; 0 
To SE/MINATE §*, s#in’-d-ndte. v.a. [semino, Lat.] | _sueer. Fuller. 
To sow ; to spread; to propagate. Waterhouse. To SLUTHERS®, slith’-dr. v.n. To slide. North of 
SENTIMENTALIST, sén-té-méu’-tdl-ist. 2. s, One || Enzrland. 
who affects fine feeling or exquisite sensibility, A || SLOSII. n.s. SLOSHY. a. These words are oftea 
modern word, used in some instances by both|| used in the Northern States in relation to the state 
Finglish and American writers, but not found in the || of the roads, when they are covered with snow, 
dictionaries. . and a thaw takes place: as, “ The roads are 
SE’RJEANCY®*, sar’jén-st. ns. The office of a||  sloshy 2’ “ Itis very sloshy going.” They are b*, 
serjeaat at law, Hacket. [Mr. Todd, in his second | collcquial words, not found in the dictionaries: per 
edition, has altered the orthography of sergeunt and || haps corrupted from sludge or sloppy. Pick. Vor. 
its derivatives, and spells them all with 7 instead | SLOUM*, See Stoo. 
of ¢, To SLUMP, slamp. v. n. To sink or fall into waier 
SESS-POOL*, sés’-pdl._n.s. An excavation in the || or mud, or snow, through ice or other hard surface. 
ground for receiving foul water. Brockett, | New England. Webst. Dict. This is a colloqnial 
SET-DOWN?. n. s. A powerful rebuke or repreben- || word in this country ; and it is also known in bog- 


sion, lancl asa provincial or North Country word. Pics. 
SE"TNESS*, s@v'-nds. n.s. Regulation; adjustment. ‘ 


Vocah. 
Masters, 
SET-TO*, sét -135. nm. s, An argument ; a debate. 








SMU‘LY®, smW’-lé. a. Looking smoothly ; cemure. 
Brockett 


Cumberland. 
SH\RBED®, shdb’-béd. a, Mean; shabby. A. SMUDGE*. n.s. A suffocating smo 


To SMEETH®. rv. a. To smooth. North A — 
e. rer. 


Wood. | North of England. 
SHA‘DOWYNESS®, shdd’-6-¢-nés. ns. State of | Jo SNAG*. r.a. To hew roughly with ao at 
being shadowy. Annot. on Glanrille, i| North of Englind, 


SHAREHOLDER, shire’-héld-dr. n. s, One who || To SNAPE®. rv. a. Used in the north for sneop. 
holds or owns a share, Webst, Dict. A wordusedin!| SNARL. n.s. A low, colloquial word, used in the 


Great Britain, though notin the English dictionaries. | United States for entonglement, or quarrel. 
SIIELD*®. a. Speckled. | To SNEER*. v. a. To treat with a kind of conte” 
SHOOTY®, shdd-¢. a. Corresponding in size, or | Ther. 

growth 5 of au equal size. Grose. | To SNEW*, or To SNUE®. v. n. The norte 


SHOTE, x. s. A young hog. Used in the United.) word for snver. ; 
States; and it is a provincial word in England. |; To SYCIATE®, sb/-shé-Ate. v. n. To associate; 
Pick, Vocub. | mix with company. Shelford. : 

To SHY®, shl. v. a. To shun by turning aside; ap-|| J’ SO'LEMNIZE, (J.J rv. a. Often uses! in be 
plied to a horse, | American pulpits ui the scuse of to make sders 

SIT LE N*, sb-léks, ns. [Lat.] Flint: the mineralogi- | serious. "This sense is not given to this word in the 
cal term usually given io tis kind of earth. dictionaries, vet it is sometimes thus used im Est 

SINAPISM, si'-nd-pizm. ns, [Tn medicine] “ Aj) land. See Christian Observer, vol. xxv. p. 7" 
cataplasm, ia which the chief ingredient is mustard |} Also thus used by Theo, Lindsey aud Aserm 
see! pulverized.” Perry's Dict. See Johnson's Pick. Vocab, 
deiniion of Eupnonsium. SO’/LEMNIZERS, sil'-ém-nl-zdr. a. s. Cue ¥ 

SUNGLESTICK®, siug-gl-stik, ns. A cudgel. verforms a solemn rite or ceremony. Clarke. 
Most of England and Scotland, SO'NCY®, or SO'NSY®, sda‘-s@. a. Lucky; fre 

SUNGLINS, slag -glin, ns. A single gleaning; aj} vate; thriving. Grose. 
hantinl of gleaned corn. Brockett. ) SOYNGOW ®, sbne’-2d. i. s. Gleaned cora. Bre 







RUPING*®. n. s, The act of oozing. Granger, | SONGAL®, sdng’-zal.§ eft. Cheshire. 
To SKALES. v, a. 'To disperse. North of England, || SORTILEGY®,  sdr’-té-léd-jé. nm. s. font“ 
SKAR*, or SKARE*. a. Wild; timid ; shy. Grose. || Lat.) The act or practice of drawing Jots. Su 


To SKEER®. v. a. To mow lightly over. Jennings. || Browne. - 
o SKE LLY®, skél-lé, vn. To squint. Brockett. || SOURDOCK®, sdar'ddk. nes. Servel. North» 
SKELP*®. n. s. (skelfo, Icel.] A blow; a smart stroke | West of England. 
Brockett To SOWNE® vo an To swoon. Meéns'en, 
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SPAN. {J.} A pair: as, a span of horses. Thus 
used in New England. Pick. Vocab. 

SPARSE, sparse. a. Thin; scattered here and there. 
Webst. Dict. ‘This word {from sparsus, Lat.] is 
used by Mr. Jefferson, and is not uncommon iu the 
United States ; but it ts not in the English dictiona- 
ries, nor does it a pear to be at all used in England. 

SPECIUFICKNESS*, spé-sif-ik-nés. n.s. Particular | 
mark of distinction. Annot. on Glanville. 

To SPELL. [J.] v.a. To take a turn at. Webster's | 
Dict. This verb is used colloquially in this sense 
in New England. The substantive spell is also 
used, in the language of conversation, 1p this man- | 
ner: as, “a a sickness ; a short spell ; a long 
spell.” Pick, Vocab. 

SPE/WINESS*, spd’-¢-nés, ns. Moistness ; damp- | 

grants Gauden, bol 2 
ILE. ns. A or pin to stop a hole in a cask. 
Webst. Dict. Kate 

SPIUNNY®, or SPI'NY*. xn. s. A smal] wood, See 
SPINET. 

SPO'NSIBLE*, spdn’-sé-bl. a. Worthy of credit. 
Craven Dialect. 

SPREY*. «. Spruce. A provincial word. 

SPRY*, spri. a. Lively; active; acute. A provin- 
cial word. [This is a common colloquial word in 
the United States, and has been regarded as au 
Americanism. Mr. Webster defines it, “ Nimble, 
brisk, quick in action.’’] 

SPUNK. {J} Mr. ‘Todd adds to Johnson’s definition 
of this word, “ Vivacity; spirit; activily. A low, 
contemptible expression.—Dr. Jamieson and Mr. 
Brockett, on the contrary, observe, that in Scot- 
land, and as a northern English word, it is very 

and forcible, and may be considered as a) | 














natural transition from the idea of touchwood.”— 

Grose, in his Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, de- | 

fines it thus: “ Figuratively, spirit; courage.” In| 
this sense it is used, as a colloquial word, in Amer- 
ica. Pick. Vocuh. 

SPUNKY, stay, Bing a. Spirited. A low, colloquial 
word, derived from : used in New England. 
gent n.s. A n, short effort. Bragge. See) 

SPIRT. | 
SPYGLASS, spl’-glés. n.s. A kind of telescope. 
Webst. Dict. 
SQUAB. [/.] n.s. A young pigeon. Webst. Dict. 
SQUA'RELY*, skware’-lé, ad. Suitably ; in conform- 


ity. 
SQUATTER, skwév’-tdr. n.s. One who settles upon |) 
Jand without a title. Wehst. Dict. A cant word, 
common in the United States. Pick. Vocab. 
SQUAW, skwaw. #. s. The Indian word for woman. 
v. n. To move about 


Pick. Vocab. 

To SQUIGGLE, skwig’-gl. 

7'o SQUIRM, skwérm. f like an eel. hese 
synonymous words are used in New England in| 
low or familiar coaversation. ‘The latter is a pro- 
vincial word in Eagland. Pick. Vocab. 

STA‘BBINGLY®, stab’-bing-lé. ad. With intent to 
do a dark injury; maliciously. Bp. Parker. 

STAGE. [J.J . s. Used in the United States for 
coach, ar stagecoach; as, “ 1 rode in the stage,” in- 
stead of “ I rode in the coach, or ste hh.’ The 

hrase mail-stage is generally used, in this country, 
instead of the Eugiiah phrase mail-coach. Pick, Vocab, 

STAGING, sti/-jing. ns. Used in the United States 
for scaffalding. Pick. Vocab. 

STATIONARY. n.s. This word is not found in the 
English dictionaries as a substantive, yet i is ofien) 
so used, to denote the goods of a stulioner. See 
Walker's vote on the adjective stationary. 

STEAL*, st@l. n.s. A handle. See Steve. 

STE'RNERS, siér’-ndr. n. 8. A governour ; a direct- 
or. Dr, Clarke. An wncommon word. 

STE/THOSCOPE?*, stéth'-d-skdpe. n. s. [oriO0s and 
exotiw.) A tube for distinguishing diseases of the 

Scudamore 


chest by sounds. 
STE/WARDLY®, stiy-Ard-le. ad. With the care of 





a steward. Tooker. 
STYLLER®*, stll-lar 2.6. One who quiets or stills. 
Casaubon. 


*- 
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STIME®*. n.s. A glimpse. North of England. 

STIMULUS, stim’-i-lis. ns. [Lat.) “ A prick 5 
goad ; whip; spur; excitement; incitement; irrita- 
tion; vellication.” Perry's Dict. This word, though 
much used by English as well as American writers, 
is omitted im most of the English dictionaries ; 
Johnsou, however, uses it in the plural Fagersant in 
his definition of the word succussion. Pick. Vocub. 

STOCKHOLDER, stdk’-hdld-dr. n. s. A sharehold- 
er, or proprietor in the stock of a bank or other 
arg This word is common in the United 
States, but itis not in the dictionaries, nor often 
used in England. Pick. Vocub. 

STO MACHY®*, stim’-d-ké. a. Obstinate ; sullen 
Jennings. 

STORE and STOREKEEPER. Generally used 
in the United States instead of shop and shopkeeper. 
See Bookstore. (App.) Pick. Voeah. 

STRANGU'RLOUS*, strin-gty’-ré-ds. a. Denoting 
the pain of strangury. Cheyne. 

To STRUT. vr. a. To swell out ; to make tumid. 

STU’'DIEDLY*, stéd’-id-lé. ad. With care and at- 
tention, Life of Mede. 

STUPIDITY. [J.] x. s. Used in the American pul- 
pits to denote carelessness, or want of sensibility 
on religious subjects. ‘The adjective stupid is also 
used in a similar manner. 

To SUBINDU'CE®, sdib-In-dise’. v. a. To insinuate ; 
to offer indirectly. Sir E. Dering. 

SUBLINEA/TION®, sdb-lin-é-A'-shan. n.s. Mark 
of a line or lines under a word or sentence, Letter 
ta Alp, Usher. . 

To SUBMO'NISH*, siib-mén’-ish. v. a. To suggest ; 
to put in mind; to prompt. Granger. 

SUBMONI'TION?®, siib-ind-nish‘-dn. n.s. Sugges- 
tion; persuasion. Granger. ; 

SUCCE’SSLESSLY®*, sdk-sés’-lés-lé. ad. Without 
success. namnonul : 

SUCCOTASH, sik’-d-tAsh. n. s. A mixture of green 
or unripe maize and beans boiled. Webst. Dict. 
An Indian word. 

SU’ER®, st’-ar. n.s. One who seeks to obtain by 
treaty; a suiter. Lord, Not in use. 

SU'LLAGE*. ns. Fith See Suciiace. 

SUMP*, n.s. A marsh; a swamp; a bog, Brockett, 

To SU'NBURN*, siin'-barn. v. a. To discolour, or 
scorch by the sun, Gauden. 

SUNDOWN, sdin‘-dédn. x.s. A word often used in 

we Wena ae earree ae ka 
oe SUPPA‘RASITE®, s -f-site. r. a. [sippa- 
rasitor, Lat.) ‘To flatter; vt cajole. Dr. Clarke 

SUPPLANTA‘TION?®, sdp-plan-ta‘-shin. n. s. The 
act of supplanting or displacing. Stokes. 

To SWA'GGER*, swag'-gir. v. a, To overbear 
with boasting or bluster. Annot. un Glanville. 

SWALE*, swale. u.s. A flame. Grose. 

SWA/RTHNESS*, swérth’-nés. n. s. Blackness ; 
darkness. Dr. Clarke. t 

SWEEP. n. s. In New England, this word denotes a 
long pole used in raising water out of a well. In 
Yorkshire, in England, the word swape is used in @ 
similar manner. Pick, Vocab. 

SWIFTER®, swif’-tar. n.«. A rope. 

SYLLABICATION, sll-lab-é-kd’-shan. n. s. The 
act of ohigen syllables; the method of dividing 
words into syllables. Perry's Dict. —_. 

SY’NAGOGUE. [v) The only definition which 

obnson gives of this word is, “ An assembly of 
the Jews to worship.” It also means a place set 
apart for their worship. 

SYKRT*, sirt. n.s. [syrtis, Lat.] A bog; a quick- 
sand. Young. 





T. 


TA’BITUDE*, thb’-4-tdde. n. s. [tabitudo, Lat.] A 
consumption; a wasting away by disease. Cocke- 


TA'CKER®, tik’-tr. n. 2. One who makes an aiddi- 
tion or supplement. 108 


’ 
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To TA‘CKLE, [7.] v.a. Mr. Todd has inserted || TOWN. [J.] 2. s. This word is used in the Northern 
this word, and thus defines it: “To supply with || States to denote not only “ a collectiou of houses,” 
tackle.” Mr. Webster defines it as follows : “To || but also an ine ted district, generally from 


saddle ; to accoutre ; to fit out ; to prepare ;”" which about four to six miles are; more properly 
is also the deftnition of Entick. In cases in which || called township. Pick. Vocab, . 
a New Englander would use to tackle, an English- || TRA/MPLE*, tram’-pl. n, s. The acc of treading 
man lars jae tc harness, Pick, Vocab. || _under foot with contempt. Milton. 

TACT. [7'] n.s. Mr. Todd, in his second edition, || To TRANSFRE'IGHT*, trans-frate’. v. n. To pass 


adds to the definition of this word,—* ‘The sense of 
feeling : an old word, long disused ; but of late reviv- | 
ed in the secondary senses of touch, as a masterly 


or emivent effort, and the power of.exciting the al- | 
fections.” 


TA‘INTFREE*, tint’-fré. a. Clear; guiltless. Heath. | 
TA‘LENTED*, 1al’-ént-4d. a. Possessing talents. | 


Alp. Abbot. This word is old, but hitherto over- 
assed ; and is now again in use, 

TANNING, tin’-nln, 1. s. [In chymistry.] A vege- 
table ingredient obtained from the bark of tees, 
and from nut-galls, and some other vegetables. 

TA'NTRUMS*, tan’-tramz. n.s. pl. Witims; freaks ; 


bursts of ill humobr ; affected airs. A colloquial term. || TRONE*, or TRONES®*. n. s. 


TA/RGETTED*, tar’-géiad. [See TARGET] a.! 


re ite Hy shield} armed with a target. Gamden. | 
TA‘RIFF. [J.] Dr: Johnson’s definition of this | 


word is merely “ A cartel of commerce.” It de- 
notes A table of duties on articles of merchandise 
fixed by authority. 

TA'VERN. [J.] n.s. This word is commonly used in| 
America to denote a house of entertainmeut for 
travellers, which in England is generally called an 
inn. Pick. Vocab. 


TEMPER. [J.} n. s. This word, when standing | 


aloue, is often used in New England, in a bad sense, | 
for warmth of temper, whereas in England it means | 
coolness or moderation, Pick. Vocab. 

TEMSE*. n.s. A sieve. Sometimes written tems 
and fempse, 

TE/NDRY*, tén/-dré. n. s. Proposal to acceptance ; 
tender Heylin 

TEN EMENT. [{J.] 2.s. Dr, Johnson’s definition of 
this word is,‘* Any thing held by a tenant.” In 

pular Janguage in America, it means also a’ 
house or apartments, whether occupied by a tenant ; 
or Wa, fener } 

To 'TE/RMINE*. Anciently used instead of to ter- 
minate. Wicliffe. 

Zo TEST. v. a. To compare with a standard; to 
try; to prove. Wedst. Dict. This word is in com- | 
mon use in America, but it is not in the English 
dictionaries ; and it has been condemned by Eng- | 
lish criticks, In the Ch. Ob. vol. ii. p. 564, itis! 
spoken of as “ a vulgarism, or, possibly, an An lo- | 

mericanism :” yet it has been since used in that: 
journal : also in the Eclectic Rev., and by Sir 
Walter Scott. Pick. Vocab. 

TE’TRICALNESS*, té'-ré-kil-nés. n. s. Froward- 
hess ; perverseness ; sourness. Gauden. an 

To TEW*. v. n. To labour. See To Tur. | 

THU’NNER®*. n.s. Thunder. North of England. | 

TI NKERLY®, tink’-dr-lé. a. After the manner of a! 
tinker, Hickeringill. | 





TVNKLER®. n.s. Tinker. Northof England. || 


TUNNIENT®, tin’-nd-€nt. a. Emitting a clear sound. | 

TIRADE, té-rid’. n. s. [Fr.] This word, which, in| 
French, signifies a long train or series of words, or | 
a long speech, has of late been much used both in | 
England and America; often in the sense of inver- | 
tire, or a censure in speech or writing. 


TO'MRIG®*, tm/-riz. n. s. A rade, wild, wanton 


girl; a tomboy. ts. 

T'ON*, tong. n. s. (Fr.] The prevailing fashion. 

TOQUE*, Wk. n. “1 r.) A kind of bounet or head- 
dress for women, late in use. 

To TOTE. v. a. “'To carry; to convey; to re- 
move. [ Virg. &c.}” Webst. Dict. 'lhis word was 
noted many years since, by Dr. Witherspoon, as 

liar to some of the Southern States. It is still 
in use in that part of the country. Pick, Vocub, 

TO'UCHILY*, titsh’-é-l8. ad. With irritation ; with 

Pe tan Waterhouse. 

‘0 TOUTS. v. n. To toot, which see, 
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over the sea, Waterhouse. 
TRANSGRE'SSIONAL*, tra sh’-An-4L 
That offends by violating a rule. Burnet. 
TRANSLA‘TRESS*, trans-la’-trés. n. s. A female 
translator. Chillingworth, 
| TRANSU’DATORY*, tran-st/“da-tdr-, a. Passing 
| through in vapour. Dr. Randolph. 
| TRANSVE'CTION®, trans-vék’-shdn. n. s. The act 
| of carrying. Annot. on Glanville. 
TREPA’NNER*, tré-pan‘-nar. n.s. One who ea- 
deavours to ensnare others; a cheat. Gauden. 
TRIPE. [J.] To Dr. Johnson’s definition of this word 
may be added, food made of the paunch of an ox. 
steelyard. North 
of England, 


TRU’CKLE*, trak’-kl. n.s. A small wheel or caster. 
Hudibres. 

| TURNPIKE, (¥] Mr. Webster gives, as the second 
| definition of this word, “\A road on which a turn- 
_ pike is erected ;” which is the common use of it in 
the plaka —_ In — phrase is turn- 
| pike road ; and there turnjake, alone, means si 
| - ale, Pick, Vocah, std 
ITWILTS. nos. A quilt. Grose. P 
_TY/PHUS*, t-fas. n. 5. [rvgos.] One of the modern 


| names given to a low fever. 





; 


' 
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UBI/QUITARINESS*, yad-blk/-wé-t4-ré-nés. 2. 
Existence every where. er. 

UNACHIF'VABLE*, dn-4-tshééw’-A-bl. a. That may 
not be achieved. Furindon. 

UNA‘RTED*, dn-drt'-€d. a. Ignorant of the arts. 
Waterhouse. 

UNBIUASSEDNESS§®, dn-bi'-ds-séd-nés. n.s. Free- 
dom from prejudice. Bp. Hall. 

UNDEC LINABLES, dn-dé-ki}'-nf-b). a. Not to be 
avoided, Hacket. 

UNDISPE'NSED?, dn-dis-pénst’. a. Nog freed from 

| a rule or obligation, T'ooker. 

/UNEXA/CT®, dn-ég2-dkt'. a. Not exact. Dawsen. 

UNFRA MABLENESS*, in-fra’-mé-bl-nés. n, ¢. 

| Untractableness; aversion to be formed or mould- 

| ed. Bp, Sanderson. 

UNFRU‘STRABLE*, dn-fras’-tré-bI. a. Not to be 
frustrated, Fidirards. 

pie goo BLE*, dn-gi’-nd-b). a. Not to be gain 

dd, Frerve, 

UNGRO'UNDEDNESS*, dn-grdind’-éd-nds. n. 5 
Instability ; want of foundation. Steele. 

UNHA'‘LE®, du-bale’. a. Not sound; not healthy 

| __ be werhouse, 

ns _NJOINT*, dn-jéint’. cv. a. To disjoint. Fad 
er, 

UNLE’/ARNEDNESS*, dn-lér’-néd-nés. n. s. Want 
of learning ; ignorance. Sy/rester. 

| UNLE'TTER “DNESS®*, © dn-lét'-térd-nés. mn... 

| Want of learning ; unlearnedness. Waterhouse. 

To UNMA‘'SCULATE®, dn-mas’-ké-lite. rv. a. To 
effeminate ; to emasculate. Fuller. 

UNRE‘CKONED*, dn-rék/-knd. a. Not enamerated. 
By. Gardiner. 

UNRESPO'NSIBLE®, dn-ré-spén’-sé-bl. a. Not ac- 
countable ; not responsible, 

UNREVE/NGEFUL-*, dn-ré-vénje’-fal. -«. Not in- 
clined to revenge. Hacket. 

! TINSO’/BER*, tin-sd’-bar. a. Not sober; not decent. 

UNSO'NSY*, din-sdn’-sé. a, Unlucky; uci forwnate. 
Yorkshire Glossary. 

UNWE'ARIEDNESS*, dn-wé'-rid-nés, n. ¢. State 
or quality of being ares r. 
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—nd, move, nor, ndt;—tlbe, tab, ball ;—6il ;—pddnd ;—thin, THis. 
UNWE/LLNESS*, dn-wél’-nés. n.s. State of being || WE/ATHERGALL*, wérn’-dr-gall. n. s. A secon- 





~ unwell. Ld. Chesterfield. 
UTAS*. See UTis. 


Vv. 


VA‘LIDLY*, val/-id-lé. ad. With validity ; with force 

— to convince. Bp. Bramhall. 

VANDY'KE*, vin-dike’. n.s. A kind of handker- 
chief tor the neck. Granger. 

bay rine g 300 va’-pdr-dr. n.s. A bully; a blusterer. 


To eRRIATE.. ee Mr. Todd has inserted this |) 
word with the definition of “ To change; to alter ;” 
bat it does not eo to be in use at present in 
England. It is often beard from the pulpit in New 
England in the prayers of clergymen, used in the 
following manner: “ Variate of thy mercies to our 
circumstances and wants.” Pick. Vocab. 

VARIOLOID, va-ri/-0-ldid. n. s, [variole, Lat.] A 
term recenuly come into use, and applied to a dis- 
posse which is supposed to be a modification of the 


VEE ER ABes, véér’-4-bl. a. Changeable ; shifiing. 

m 

VEN DIBI’ its, vén-dé-bil’-é-té. n.s. State of be- 
ing vendible. Bp. Taylor. 

VEN DUE, vén-dd’, n. s. “Auction. This word is ofien 
used in America, but it is not in the dictionaries. 
Pick. Vocab. 

VE/RMINLY*, vér’-min-lé. a. Like vermin ; of the 
nature of vermin. Ganden, 

To VIGOUR*, “=: dr. v. a. To invigorate; to 
strengthen. Feltham 

VILIPE ‘NDENCY*, vil-e- — n. s. Dises- 
teem ; slight ; contempt. Hacket 
VINDICA LE*, vin'-dé-ka-bl. a. That may be de- 
fended ; that may be supported. orth. 

VOI'CELESS*, véls’-lés, 2. Without a vote or voice ; 
‘silent. Ld. Coke. 


ae Ww. 


To WAGE. [J.] rv. a. Dr. Johnson says that this 
word “is now only used in the phrase fo wage 
war.” Mr. Webster’s first definition | is, ““ To lay 
a wager;” a sense in which it is sometimes used in 
New Engiand, instead of to wager. Pick. Vocab. 

WA'ILMI NT*, wale’-mént. x. s. Lamentation. 


Hacket 

WA’NDY*, won’/-dé. a. Leng and flexible, like a 
wand. Brockett 

bg ot rats "Weak ; — cnaneee it 


he depended upo pon. 
WAPPE See Wiitic. 
To WARE*, ware. v. a. To ware one’s money, i. e. 


to bestow it weil, to lay it out in ware. Grose 
To WA/REHOUSE*, ware’-hdtse. v. 2. To lay y up 
in a warehouse. ‘A modern mercantile or agricul- 
‘tural term, A 
WASE*, ae n.2. A wreath of straw or cloth upon 
~ Se ene eee Cee 
Wa RING, wi! -td xed n. s. The act of sup- 
ing with water for dri 


v Se ms 1 awed in the Neth o Eagle 





the place of such sup- | 





dary rainbow, said to be a sign of bad weather. 
North of England. 

WED*. n. s. A pledge. 

WHALL*, or WHAUL*. n. s. The disease of the 
eyes called 

WHARF. hme n.s. The English plural of this word 
is wharfs ; but, in the United States, wharves is the 
form in common use. Pick. Vocab. 

WHERN*. n.s. Probably a variation of quern. Dr 
Clarke. 

WHICK*. a. Alive. North of England. 

WHIPPER-SNAPPER*, hwip’-pir-snap'-par, n. s. 
A diminutive, insignificant person. Brockett. 

ee v.n. To become silent. North of Eng- 


ib desi BE or WISKET®. n, s. A_ basket. 


WHI'TESTERS, hwite’-stdr. n. s. A bleacher of 
linen. Wilb rohan: 
To WILT, wilt. v. n. To wither; to droop : applied 
to plants newly cut, or ex toa hot sun with- 
out sufficient moisture. word not in the diction- 
| aries, but very common in the United States, and 
Bares in the South and West of England. 
“To wilt, or wilter; to wither. These rs are 
ha wilted.” Grose’s Prov. Gloss. Pick. Vocab, 
VNDLESTRAW®, win’-dl-straw. n.s. A reed; 
wale ; a small, slender straw. North of 


winDRows, wind/-rd. n. s, Hay or grass raked 
in rows to he cocked. 


WOOLGATHERING®, wédl-gith-dr-ing. 


old n coupled with wits, and appli ied on an 

inattentive, careless on 
WORLDLYMI/NDEDNESS*, wirld-12-mma’-2- 
n.s. Attention to this 3 inatt toa 


future state. Bp. son. 
To WO/RSEN?®, wir’-sn. v. n. To become worse. 


Craven Dialect. 
To WRA‘NGLE*, i, Tapes v. a. To involve in quar- 
rel or di 
beets cLESomt, Mig seas a. Disposed to 
warrelso 


wra 
WRA’ GLings, rang’-gl-ing. n. s. The act of dis- 


ti hly ; altercation. Locke. 
Wra’ pee aherca Lact 
| coarse upper coat. Jamieson. 





Y. 


To YAFF*, yaf. c.n. To bark. Cheshire. 

To ¥Y A‘MMER*, yam’-mar. v. n. To genre to 
whine ; to make a = noise. Brockett. 

YAUD*. x. s. A horse 

To YAULP*, or YAUP*. rv. 2. ty ee Brockett. 

YE/RNUT*, or YA’RNUT*. ns. An earthnut; a 

wut. Wilbraham. 
your HOOD*. n.s. The state of youth. Cheyne. 


- 





cay 


ZEALO/TICALA, 2b-16U-2-Kii. a. Passionately ar- 
dent i A a cause. Sirype. 
ze/-rd, n.s. The arithmetical cipher, so 


Teast bf —— the. freezing point 
5 tm uh Ter git 
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A KEY 


TO THE 


CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION 


or 


GREEK, LATIN, AND SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES; 


as : IN WHICH 


THE WORDS ARE ACCENTED AND DIVIDED INTO SYLLABLES EXACTLY AS 
THEY OUGHT TO BE PRONOUNCED, ACCORDING TO RULES 
DRAWN FROM ANALOGY AND THE BEST USAGE. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARIES 


or 


HEBREW, GREEK, AND LATIN PROPER NAMES, 


IN WHICH 


THE WORDS ARE ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR FINAL SYLLABLES, AND 
CLASSED ACCORDING TO THEIR ACCENTS; BY WHICH THE GENERAL 
ANALOGY OF PRONUNCIATION MAY BE SEEN AT ONE VIEW, 

AND THE ACCENTUATION OF EACH WORD MORE 
EASILY REMEMBERED. 


CONCLUDING WITH 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT AND QUANTITY; 


WITH SOME PROBABLE CONJECTURES ON THE METHOD OF FREEING THEM 
FROM THE OBSCURITY AND CONFUSION IN WHICH THEY ARE 
INVOLVED, BOTH BY THE ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 


Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum.—Hor. 
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PREFACE. 





THE Critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English 
a ay > naturally suggested an idea of resent 
work. Proper names from the Greek and Latin form so 
considerable a part of every cultivated living language, 
that a dictionary seems to be imperfect without then, 
Polite scholars, indeed, are seldom at a logs for the pro- 
nunciation of words they so frequently meet with in the 
learned languages; but there are great numbers of re- 
spectable English scholars, who, having only a tincture 
of classical org are much at a loss for a knowledge 
of this part of it. It is not only the learned professions 
that require this knowledge, but almost every one above 
the merely mechanical, The professora of pel ory stat- 
at and musick, and those who admire their works ; 

ers of history, politicks, poetry; all who converse on 
subjects ever so little above the vulgar, have so fre- 
quent occasion to pronounce these proper names, that 
whatever tends to render this pronunciation easy must 
neceasarily be acceptable to the publick. 

The proper names in Scripture have still a higher claim 
to our attention. That every thing contained in that 
precious repository of divine truth should be rendered as 


easy as possible to \he reader, cannot be doubted: and 
the very frequent occasions of pronouncing Scripture 
proper names, in a country where reading the Scripture 
makes part of the religious worship, seem to demand 
some work on this subject more perfect than any we have 
hitherto seen. 

I could have wished it had been undertaken by a per- 
son of more learning and leisure than myself; but we 
often wait in vain for works of this kind, from those 
learned bodies which ought to produce them, and at last 
are obliged, for the best we can get, to the labours of 
some necessitous individual. Being iong engaged in the 
instruction of youth, I felt the want of a work of this 
kind, and have supplied it in the best manner I am able. 
[f I have been happy enough to be useful, or only so far 
useful as to induce some abler hand to undertake the 
subject, I shall think my labour amply rewarded. I 
shall still console myself with reflecting, that he who has 
produced a prior work, however inferiour to those that 
succeed it, is under.a very different ment from 
him who produces an after-work, i to those that 
have gone before. ; 





ADVERT 


ISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 





THE favourable reception of thé first edition of this 
work has induced me to attempt to make it still more 
worthy of the acceptance of the publick, by the addition 
of several critical observations, and particularly by two 
Terminational Vocabularies, of Greek and Latin, and 
Scripture Proper Names. That so much labour should 
be bestowed upon an inverted arrangement of these 
words, when they had already been given in their com- 
mon alphabetical order, may be matter of wonder to 
many persons, who will naturally inquire into the utilit 
of such an arrangement. To these it may be answered, 
that the words of all languages seem more related to 
each other by their terminations than by their begin- 


138 


nings; that the Greek and Latin languages seem more 
particularly to be thus related; and classing them ac- 
cording to their endings seemed to exhibit a new view of 
these Janguages, both curious and useful: for, as their 
accent and quantity depend so much on their termination 
| such an arrangement appeared to give an easier 

| more comprehensive idea of their pronunciation than the 
‘common classification by their initial syllables. This 
i end was so desirable as to induce me to spare no pains, 
|| however dry and disgusting, to promote it; and, if the 
|| method I have takea bas failed, my labour will not be 
| entirely lost, if it convinces fuvure prosodists that it is 
i{ not worthy of their attention. 
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THE pronunciation of Greek and Latin not so ap 
cult as that of our own langua . « « Page 
- ancient pronunciation by reek and Latin a 
Peg wet of great controversy among the learned 
glish, heamanet faulty in their pronunciation 
er’ Greek and Latin, pronounce them, like other 
Euroyean nations, ae to the ‘analogy of 
their owao language a> 
Bafficient vestiges remain to 10 prove ‘that the foreign 


No sufficient reason for altering the present pronun- 
1059 || ciation on these accounts . . 2... 1066 
Rule for aceenting Latin words =. 7 0 o 3 OM 





1059 || Rule for accenting Greek proper names o.oo 
| Probable conjecture why the terminations tia and 
tio in enh as Hatives have not pagers 

asin Latin—tI - eee eee 1060 
Importance of settling ‘the English wantity with 
which we pronounce Greek and tin proper 
unacceated 





pronunciation of the G and Latin letters is names, and particularly that of the 

nearer to the ancient than the English—(Note) 1059 || syllables eee . ao + + 
Phe English pronunciation of Gree _ Latin in- 
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INTRODUCTION. 








either the Italian, French,orGerman.f For why the Eng 
lish should pay a compliment to the learned languages, 
which is not done by any other nation in Europe, it is not 
easy to conceive; and as the colloquial communication 
of learned individuals of different nations so seldom 
happens, and is an object of so small importance when it 
does happen, it is not much to be rogretted that when 
~~ meet they are scarcely intelligible to each other. 

ut the English are accused not only of departing from 
the genuine sound of the Greek and Roman vowels, but 
of violating the quantity of these languages more than 
the people of any other nation in Europe. The author 
of the Essay upon the Harmony of Langunge gives usa | 
detail of the particulars by which this accusation is 
proved: and this is so true a picture of the English pro- 
nunciation of Latin, that I shall quote it at length, as it 
may be of use to those who are obliged to learn this lan- 
guage without the aid of a teacher: 

“ The falsification of the harmony by English scholars 
in their pronunciation of Latin, with regard to essential 
points, arises from two causes only: first, from a total 
inattention to the length of vowel sounds, making them 
long or short merely us chance directs; and, secondly, 
from sounding double consonants as only one letter. 


THE pronunciation of the learned languages is much 
more easily acquired than that of our own, Whatever 
might have been the variety of the different dialects 
among the Greeks, and the different —— of the Ro- 
mans, their languages, now being d, are geverally 
pronounced according to the respective analogies of the 
several languages of Europe, where those languages are 
cultivated, without partaking of those anomalies to which 
the living languages are liable. 

Whether one general, uniform pronunciation of the an- 
cent languages be an object of sufficient importance to 
induce the learned to depurt from the analogy of their 
own language, and to study the ancient Latin and Greek 
pronounciation, as they do the etymology, syntax, and 
prosody of those languages, is a question not very easy 
to be decided. The question becomes still more difficult, 
when we consider the ancertainty we are in respecting 
the ancient pronunciation of the Greeks and Rumans, 
and how much the learned are divided among themselves 
about it.* Till these points are settled, the English ma 
well be allowed to follow their own pronunciation o 
Greek and Latin, as well as other nations, even though 
it should be confeased that it seems to depart more from 
what we can gather of the ancient pronunciation, than 


ey 


— ne oe eee a 








Clepsydra, as bea is expressive of the voice of sheep. It 
were to be wished that the sound of every Greek vowel 
had been conveyed to us by as faithful a testimony asthe 
yra; we should certainly have had a better idea of that 


* Middleton contends, that the initial c before ¢e and i 
ht to be pronounced as the Italians now pronounce 
it; and that Cicero ie neither Sisero, as the French and 
English pronounce it; sor Xikero, as Dr. Bentley as- 
serts; but 7'chitchero, as the Italians pronounce it at || harmony for which the Greek language was so famons, 
this day. This pronunciation, however, is derided by || and in which respect Quintilian candidly yields it the 
Lipsias, who affirms, that the ¢ among the Romans had || preference to the Latin. 
always the sound of & Lipsius says, too, that of all the Aristophanes bas handed down to us the pronunciation 
European nations the British alooe pronounce the i pro- || of the Greek diphthong ad at, by making it expressive of 
perly; but Middleton asserts, that of all natious they || the barking of a dog. This pronunciation is exactly like 
pronounce it the worst. -Widdleton De Lat. Liter. Prv- || that preserved by nurses and children among us to this 


————— 


Tc hls es seen 


nun. Dissert. : day in bow wow. This is the sound of the same letters 
Lipsius, speaking of the different proounciation of the || in the Latin tongue; not only in proper names derived 
letter G in different countries, says: trom Greek, buat in every other word where this em 
Nos hodié (de liter’ G loquente) quam peceamus! || thong occurs. Most nations in Europe, perhaps all but 


Ttalorum enim plorique ut Z exprimont, Galli et Belge || the English, pronounce evdio and laude as if written 
ut Jconsonantem. Itaque illorum est Letere, Fusere ; || owdie and lowdo ; the diphthong sounding like ou in loud. 
nostrum, Leiere, Fuiere, (Lejere, Fujere.) Omnia ages Agreenbly to this rule, it is presumed that we formerly 
rite, inepté. Germanos saltem audite, quorum sonus hic | pronounced the apostle Paul nearer the original than at 
germanus, Legere, Tegere ; ut in Lego, Tego, nec un- | present. In Henry the Eighth's time it was written Bt. 
quam variant: at nosante J, E, JE, ¥,semper dicimus- |! Poule's, and sermona were preached at Poule’s Cross. 
ue Jemmam, Jetulos, Jinjivam, Jyrum; pro istis, The vulgar, generally the last to alter, either for te bet- 
emmam, Getulos, Gingivam, Gyram. Mutemus aut || ter or worse, still have a jingling proverb with this pro- 
vapnlemus.—Lipsins. De Rect. Pron. Ling. Lat. page 71. || wunciation, when they say, as old as Poules. 

Hinc factum est ut tanta in pronunciando varictasexti- || The sound of the letter u is no less sincerely preserved 
téret ut panci inter se in literarum sonis consentiant. | in Plautus, in Menech. page 622, edit. Lambin, in making 
a quidem a non aie ai on adoctis || use of it te imitate the cry of an owl— 

n¢o, ac non ipsi etiam alioqui eruditi inter se magna |, 4 : rr er : 
contentione dissiderent.-—Adulp. Meker. De Lin. Gree. — dedi! PEN. Tu, Ta, istic, inquam, via’ 
vet. Pronun. cap. ii. page 15. averrinectuam, .. 

“Qu tu, tu, usque dicat tibi? nam nos jam nos cefessi 

t Monsieur Launcelot, the learned author of the Port- sumus.” 

Royal Greek Grammar, in order to convey ‘the sound of || «Tt annears here,” says Mr. Forster, in his defence of 
the long Greck vowel », tells us, it is asound between the |! the G accents, page 129, “that an owl's cry was tu, 
e and the a, and that Eustathius, who lived towards the || tn, to a Roman ‘ear, as it is too, too, to an English.” 
close of the twelfth century, says that (37, 3%, is a sound Lambin, who wns a Frenchman, observes on the passage, 
made in imitation of the bleating of a sheep; and quotes | “ Alludit ad noctaw vocem seu cantum, tu, tu, seu tou, 
to this purpose this verse of an ancient writer called || tou." He here alludes to the voice or noise of an owl. 
Cratinus: | It may be farther obverved, that the English have totally 


‘hs .” . departed from this sound of the win their own lan 
O & §Nbios Sonep rpofidrov, Bi, Bi, Mywy Badifec. | page as in their pronunciation of Latin. _— 


Is fataus perinde ac ovis, be, ba, dicens, iucedit. t Erasmus ee adfuisse olim commemorat cum die quo- 
Tie, like a silly sheep, goes crying baa. ' dem solenni complures principum legati ad Maximilia- 


ini num Imperatorem salutandi causa advenissent ; Singulos- 
Caninius has remarked the same, Hellen. p. %. E uo Gallium, Germanum, Panam, Seotum, &c. oret 


dngum, cujus sonus in ovium balatu sentitur, ut Cratinus A r ? ; 
et Vorro tradiderunt. The sound of the ¢ lung may be anaen poten ad Lapeend ——,. ut a 

recived in the bleating of sheep, as Cratinus and Varro || 1ibusdam, nibil nisi risum moverint, qui eos non Lati 
evi handed down te es sod sud _— ve lingu4, locutos jurissent.—AMiddleton, 
: De Jat. Lit. Pronen. 








Eustathius likowise remarks upon the 499 v. of [liad Tf. ‘ P 
« The love of the marvellous ils over truth: and I 
that the word Boy derey 6 ris ele odoas me pepn rents Blac te if the greatest Gneety ia the pronunciation of: 
cara ravs tadalovs; BA Eyer plynorw epofdrwv guvijs. tio exceeds that of English at the capital and in some 
Kodrivos. BAdy est Clepsydrm sonus, ex imitatione se- || of the counties of Scotland, and yet the inhabitants of 
cundum veteres: et 2} imitatur vocem ovium. Blops,'!| both have no great difficulty iu understanding each 
according to the ancicnts, is a sound in imitation of the |} other, 1059 
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INTRODUCTION. 
The remedy of this Inet fault is obvious. With regard jj to give the vowels & long sound or a short sound, as the 
to the first, wo have already observed, that each of our |! quantity may require; and, when doubled consonants 
vowels hath its reneral long sound, and its ral short || occur, to pronounce each distinctly.” bid. Pat 
sound totally different. Thus the short sound of elength-}| In answer to this plea for alteration, it may be obsery- 
ened is expressed by the letter a, and the short sound of ed, that, if this ¢ of pronouncing Latin be that of 
i lengthened is expressed by the lettere: and with all | foreign nations, and were really so superiour to our own, 
these anomalies usual inthe application of vowel charac-|| we certainly must perceive it in the pronunciation of 
ters to the vowel sounds of our own language, we pro- | foreigners, when we visit them, or they us: but I think I 
ceed to the application of vowel sounds to the vowel] || may appeal to the experience of every one who has had 
characters of the Latin. Thus, in the first syllable of || an opportunity of making the experiment, that, so fir 
vidus and nomen, which onght to be long, and of miser|, from a ya adi on the side of the aig} pronuneia- 
and onus, which ought to be short, we equally use the | tion, it seems much inferiourtoourown. | am aware of 
common long sound of the vowels; but in the oblique || the power of habit, and of its oo on many occa 
cases, sideris naminis, miseri, oneris, &c., we use quite || sions, to make the worec appear the better reason ; but if 
another sound, and that a short one. These strange |) the harmony of the Latin language depended so much oo 
anomalies ore pot in common to us with our southern; a preservation of the quantity as many pretend, this har- 
neighbours, the French, Spaniards, and Italians. They | mony would surely overcome the bias we have to our own 
pronounce sidus according to our orthography, seedus,|| pronunciation ; especially if our own were really so de- 
and in the oblique cases preserve the sume Jong sound of | structive of harmony as it is said to be, Till, therefore, 
the i: nomen they pronoduce as we du, and preserve in|} we have a more accurate idea of the nature of quantity, 
the oblique cases the same Jong sound of the o. The;| and of that beauty and harmony of which it is said to 
Ttalians also, in their own language, pronousce doubled || be the efticient in the pronunciation of Latia, we ought 


consonants us distinctly as the two most discordant mutes 
Whatever, therefore, they may want 
the true hurmoay of the Latin language, 
ts), 


of their alphabet. 
of expressing 
_ they certaiuly avoid the most glaring aud absurd fa 
in our manner of pronouncing it. 


“Tt is a matter of curiosity to observe with what regu- |! 
larity we use Wiese solecisms in tho pronunciation of || for pronouncin 
Latin. When the ponultimate is accented, its vowel, if 





to prexerve a pronunciation which has naturally sprang 
| Up in our own soil, and is congenial to our native ian- 
/guage. Besides, an alteration of this kind would be 
attended with so much dispute and uncertainty as mest 
| make it highly impolitick to attempt it. fed 
The analogy, then, of our own language being the rule 
the learned languages, we shall have 
little occasion for any other directions for the “9 


flowed but by a single consonant, is always long, as in|, tion of the Greek and Latin proper than suchas 
De, Forster's examples.. When the antepenultimatets ac- |) are given for the pronunciation of English words. The. 


cented, its vowel is, without any reg 


quantity, pronounced short, as in mirdbile, frtgidus ; | 

he hewel by a '| adopted, and there is scarcely any 
vowel, and then the vowel of the antepenultimate is, with || position of the accent; and this depends so much on 
es little regard to true quantity, pronounced long; asin, quantity of the vowels, that we peed only inspect & 
maneo, redeat, odium, imperium. Quantity is, however, 
vitiated to make i short even in this case, as in eblivie,| 
vince, tirium. The only difference wo make in pronun- 


except the vowel of the penultimate be fo 


to the requisite |! general rules are followed almost without ex 


The first and most obvious powers of the letters art! 
difficulty but inthe, 







| 


| tionar to find the quantity of the penultimate vowey 
and this determines the accent of al! the Latin worlsy 
and, it may be added, of almost all Greek words nein 


ciation between vinca and cenia is, that to the vowel of || Now, in our pronunciation of Latin words, w 
the first syllable of the former, which ought to be long,|| the quantity of the first syllable in a word of two syle 
we give a short sound ; to that of the latter, which ought || bles, we rece cag} pr the accent on it: but, in a 


to be short, we give the same sound, but lengthened. U || more syllables, i 
cent on that; and if short we accent the antepenultimae 


accented is always, befure a single consonant, pronounced 
long, us in Anmerns, fugiens. Before two consonants no 


vowel sound is ever made Jong, except that of tho diph- || a clear and concise man 
thong au; s0 that, whenever a slunbled consonant occurs, | ameters : 


the preceding syllable is short.* Unaecented vowels wo 


trent with no more ceremony in Lutin than in our own |! 
language.” potas upon the Harmony of Language, '| 


page 3 inted for Robson, 1774. 
‘his, it must be owned, is a very — state of the case; 
but, though the Latin quantity is t 


it Extollit scipsam quando est penultima longs. | |” 
us Violated, it is not, | 


the penultimate be long, we place thelié- 
The Rules of the Latin Accentuation are 
ner by Sanctius within it her” 


Accentum in s¢ ipsa monoayllaba dictio pot 
Exacnit sedem dissyllabon omne priorem. 0. gee. 
Ex tribur, extollit primam penultima curtay *. 








These rules I have endeavoured to express in 


as this writer observes in the iirat part of the quotation, |) Verse: 


merely as chance directs, but, ax he atterwards observes, || 


regularly, and, he might have added, according to the 
avalogy of English pronunciation, which, it may be ob- 


served, has a genius of its own: and wich, if not so) 


well adapted to the pronuuciation of Greek and Latin as 


some other modern languayes, has as fixed and settled 


rules for pronouncing them us any other. 
The lvarned and ingenious author next proceeds to 


show the advantages of pronouncing our vowels-xo as to | | 
expross the Latin quantity: “We have reason to sup-, 


noc saya he, “that our usual accentuation of Latin, 
owever It may want of many clegancies in the pronun- 
ciation of the Augustan age, is yet sufficiently just to 
give with tolerable accuracy that part of the general 
harmony of the language of which accent is the eificient. 
We have also pretty full information from the poet< 
what syllables ought to have along, and what a short 
qnautity. To preserve, then, in our pronunciation, the 


truc harmony of the language, we have ouly to take care || 


* This corruption of the true quantity is not, however, 


pecniiar to the English 5 for Beza complains in his coun- | 


try: Line enim fit at in Green rations vel nallum, vel 
prorsus corruptam namerum totelligas,dum multe breves 
producuntur, et contra purine longe corripiuntur.-—DLe- 
ta de Gorm. Pron. Groce Lingus, p, 50. 


t By what thie Jearned aathor has observed of our’, 
vicions pronuncistion of the vowrls, by the long and short .' 


sound of them, and from the instances he has given, he 


must mean that length aud shortness which arises from | 
extending and contracting them, independently of the: 


obstruction which two consonants are suppased to ocea- 
sion in forming the long quantity. Thus we are to pro- 


and pannus as if written pay-nus, or os we always hear 


the word panis (bread); for in this sound of pannus |) 


there seema to be no necessity for pronouncing the two 
consonants distinctly or separately, whiel) he seems to 
mean by distinctly, because the quantity is shown by the 
long sound 


Sn il 
_ 2 


Fach monosyl!lable has stresa of course: 
Words of two syllables the first enforce : 
A syliuble that’s long, and Jast but one, 
Must have the accent opon that or none; 
Hut if this syllable be short, the stress 
Mast on the last but two its force express. 


| ‘The only difference that seoms to obtain between the 
rronunciation of the Greek and Latin languages, is that, 
in the Latin, ti and si, preceded by an accent, and follow- 
ed by another vowel forming an improper diphthoag,are 
pronounced, as in English, Jike sh or th ; as natio, nation > 
persuasio, persuasion, &c.; ahd that, in the Greek, the 
same letters retain their puro sound, as dtAawria, dyrweis, 
_ toopariov, x. T.A.G This difference, however, with very 
| {-w exceptions, dues not extend to proper names; W 
coming to us through, and being mingled with, the Latio, 
' fall into the general rule. In the same manner, thoagh 
Greek it was an established maxim, that if the last sylla- 





-eparately, that is, as if what is called in French the 
chéva or mute ¢ were to follow the first consonant, this 
could not be done without adding a syllable to the word , 
und the word panaus would in that case certainly have 
three cyllables, as if written pan-ch-nus.—See 

tions on the Greek and Latin Accent and 

sect. 24. 

t ‘Uhat is, in the general pronunciation of reek ; for, 
‘Tet the written accent be placed where it will, the a 
tatire necent, os it may be called, follows the ane of 
the Latin. ; 


' 4“ The Greek language,” says the learned critick, “ we? 








‘| happy in not being understood by the Goths, who would 2# 


nounce manus 29 if written and divided into man-nus ; | 


‘eortainly have corrupted the t in airia, wriev, &c., into 
aleta, welov, &e. as they did the Latin metio and deco 
into moshie and deskeo."* This, however, may obo 
| tioned; for if,ia Latin words, this impure sound of t 


|| place only in those words where the accent ix on the pre 
of the vowel: but if by distinctly he means ;| 


* Ainsworth og the letter 7 
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bie. long, the accent could scarcely be higher than the | This, boweser, has not been entirely neglected. Where 
penu te; yet in our pronunciation of Greek, and par- || there has been any considerable diversity of accentuation 
ticularly of proper names, the Latin analogy of the accent | among our prosndists, | have consulted the best authori- 
is adopted : , though the last sylable is long in De- || ties, and have sometimes ventured to decide: tho an 
mosthenes, Iristophanes, Theramenes, and Deiphobe, yet, ik Labbe says, “Sed his de rebus, ut aliis multia, male 

as the penultimate is short, the accent ia placed on the | tiorum judicium expectare, quam meam in medium pro- 
antopenultimate, exactly as if they were Latin.* '| ferre senteatiam.” 

As these lang have been long dead, they admit of || But the most important object of the presont work is 
nO new varieties of accent like the living languages. The | settling the English grants, (see Rules 20, 21,22.) with 
common accentuation of Greck and Latin may be seca in || which we pronounce Greek and Latin proper names, and 
Lexicons and Graduses ; and where the ancients indulged | the sounds of some of the consonants. These are points 
a varicty, and the moderns are divided in their opinions | in a state of great uncertainty, and are to be settled, not 
about the most classical accentuation of words, it would || so much bya deep knowledge of the dead lan as 
be highly improper, in a work intended for general use, | by a thorough acquaintance with the analogies gene- 
to enter into the thorny disputes of the learned; and it) ral usage of our own tongue. These must, in the nature 
may be truly said, in the rhyming adage, of things, enter largely into the pronunciation of a dead 

te ; and it is from an attention to these that the 
When doctors diangren, iH poe, a coin he has given to the publick a work not en- 
Disciples then are free. | tirely unworthy of their acceptance. 














ceding vowel, as in natio, facio, &c., but not when the || gyxvpa. ayxicra, «. r. \. where the y is sounded like v: 
accent follows the ¢, and is on the following vowel, as in || but this, saya Henry Stephens, isan errour of the copyists, 
aantetae, een eo why — dacs ie | who have e little el fe! bottom of the v, and made 
mode of pronunciation would have been adopted \ fa it; for, says is ridiculous to sup that » 
Goths in a pronouncing the — ae ped no donbrd | was changed iat Ys ane at ses same time that shook 
tonunciation is more uniform in uage ike ¥. contrary, iger a at 
that which places an acute aceent on the iota at the end of pir elas find a before theae letters. ss sett a - ia on 
words, when this letter is succceded by a loug vowel; and, || errour of the co yists, who imagined the better expressed 
en ey myer if ag be thes pape gentler fag re the pronunciation by this Weer bbe , as Vossius ob- 
the sound of ae why, pagal eed we a oe = i| ok oo seem to demand something particular and 
the ver uent accentuation penultimate ‘ore |) is reported of Scali 
a final A preserved the preceding r from going into i bre ‘Biot thaien th Lote, ke Diaper bade dese ~ 
the sound of sé, as it was a difference of accentuation | understanding hits, as he had hever dearned the Scotch 
that oceasioned this impure sound of ¢ in the Latin lan- || taneungo, If this wero the case with the pronunciation 
Ag : eg bret po hag eral _ of lay bel afernarts i of a Scotchman, which is so near that of the aad 
contracted, had always the accent on it in Greek ; in Latin i i ee t 1 tans We heperar tar tee is 
: : ’ y 
the accent was always on the preceding syllable in words || } ted 
of this termination: and hence seems to have arisen the | she 7 ee : 
corruption of ¢ in the Gothick pronunciation of the. Latin a . to be! aero spay oy doe - _— ping ated 
mae: ; impor years mmar says, Greca 
ioives Iliowod by 4 nook sesstec vowel, het concmuned Graves unssline Aabebons © saan eoon'dicace’ Fogee 
wed by ¢ and another e not ass }| Grecos acc , : 
Y angeeied per o; a the sien padbe inp have faites to || Vais, acutum habebit posterior accentum; et cum he- 
accuse him of a usurpation of ber powers, as he had done | ™istio, Calypso, Thcano, ultimam cireumflecti videbimus, 
of her character: and, if we have preserved tho r pure in | quod utrumque Latinus sermo non patitur, nisi admodum 
this situation when we pronounce Greek, it is, Juubege, ibe Ds nouas a paige ay ore pronemneed 
tather to be placed to the preserving power of the ac- || wit same letters, they have reek accent: for, 
cented i in zs great a number of words, than any adhe-|| When we say Thyas, Wais, the latter syllable has the 
rence to the ancient rules of pronunciation, which inva- |, acute accent; ahd when we pronounce Themistio, Calyp- 
riably affirm, that the consonants had but one sound; . am 7 neeee, we sec the last syllable is be prryonsap. oe 
: M || ther-of which is ever seen in Latin words, or very rarely. 
Celene wee except tho 7 before 7, &; x, 55 andyyedos, | Servius, Forster. Reply, page 31, Notes 22, bott. 
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RULES 


FOR PRONOUNCING THE VOWELS OF 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


1. EVERY vowel, with the accent on it, at the end of a I of English Pronunciation prefixed to the Critical Pre 
aS ene er ee na aE art ccher Sha er tne: te prosteg salt 
a: ‘a ilome'la, Ori‘ . - 7 

Ser, &c., have the accented vowels sounded exuctly as in | nant, always forms a distinet syllable, as Penelope, Hyp- 
Se Maen wants perpen weeks epriteny MOSS ONE: || To can fs negticlond inte cals Girationtiog. by coal 

2. Every accented vowel, not ending a syllable, but fol- I off a syllable of the original, it becomes then an En 
lowed by a i has the short sound aa in English: i word, and is pronou according to our own analogy’ 
thus Man'lius, Pen'theus, Pin‘darus, Col'chis, Cur'tius, || thus Acidalius, altered to Acidale, has the final ¢ wank, 
&c., have et wage — oe panera a aa in |! a be er Login seeiko mens autoden Take gic 
man'aer, plek'ty, printer, col'lar, cur'few, &c. j 0 . ‘ eration. ¢t 

3. Say tinal i though unaccented, has the long seen i! poco derived from the Greek @nf8n and AOqrn, 2nd = 
sound: thus the final « forming the genitive case, as in| Latin T’rebe and Athena, are perfoctly anglicised; 
magis'tri, or the plural dar ein pi ie De'cii, has the long } former into a monosy lable, and The latier tse a dissyl- 
fob beer — = — bap ber po Many oy Angie a soo ani the Grook Kenta and the Latin —— 

el in this situation, © i - su to the Enetli le te: 
tives, plurals, and preterperfect tenses of verbs, is al- istelan: stonpuneed ta chen! oye les te Lata: andin 
ways long; and consequently, where the accented ¢ i8 | the same number in the Greck word Exara, in English it 
followed by i final, both are pionounced with the Jong || yniversally contracted into two, by siaking the tinal & 
: y » oY ng 

diphthongal i, like the noun eye, as Achi'vi.t | Shakspeare seems to have begun, as be has now confirm 


4. Every unacconted i, ending a syllable not final, as that | 74; nintion. by : spay y both: 
in the second of Alcibiades, the Heraici, &c., is pronoun. |! is pronunciation, by ap adapting the word in Mac 


ced like ¢, us if written Alcebiades, the Herneri, &e. So i “ Why, how now, Heeat'? you look angerly."—4et [F 
the last syllable but one of the Fabii, the Horatii, the |: Porhaps this was no more than a poetical license in bi; 


Curiatii, &c., is pronounced as if written Fa-be-1, /fo-ra- | }, ++ +a thi : 
; y | but the actors have adopted it in the songs in this tragsdy- 
she-i, Cu-re-a-she-i ; and therefore, if the unacceuted i and P 8 


the dipbthoag Ls — a word, they are both pronoun- ||“ 4#¢-cate, Jde-cate, come away” 
cvd like ¢, as Harpyie, Har-py'-e-e. | And the play-going world, who form no small 
5. The diphthongs and @, ending a syllable with the |) what is clad the setter sort of people, have jowed the 
accent on it, are pronounced exactly like the long English |! actors in this word, and the rest of the world have follow- 
¢,as Cesar, (Eta, &., as if written Cre'sar, b'ta, &c.; ed them. 
and like the short e, when followed by a consonant in the || The Roman magistrate, named edilis, is anglicised br 
same syllable, as Dedatus, Edipus, &c., pronounced as if | pronouncing it in two syllables, e’dile, The capital of 
written Deddatus, Eddipus, &c. Tho vowels ei nre gen- H Sicily, cuse, of four sylinbles, is made three i the 
ernily pronounced like long t.t—For the vowels ew in nal | Berta proceed ; and the cit of Tyrus, of two sylix 
syllables, sce the word Ipomengus; and for the ow in the uy bles, is reduced to a monosyllable in the English Tyre 
same syllables, see the word Anti wows, and similar words, |! 
inthe Terminational Vocabulary. | : 
G. ¥ is exactly under tho same predicament as i. It is || Rules for pronouncing the Consonants of Greek and 
long when ending an accented syllable, ax Cy'rxs ; or when ) Latin r Names. 
ending an unaccented syllable, if final, ax ~E'gy, JE'py, 
&c.; short when joined to a consonant, in the sume sylla- |; 9. Cand g are hard before a, 0, and x, as Cato, Come, 
ble, as Lyc’idas ; and sometimes long and sometimws short, || Cures, Galba, Gorgon, &c.; and soft befare ¢, i, nad y, 
when ending a9 initial syllable not under the accent, as |! ws Codes, Scipio, Scylia, Cinna, Geryon, Geta, 
Ly-cur'-gus, pronounced with the first syllable like /ie, a || Gyges, Gymnosophiste, &eQo 

hood ; and Lysimachus, with the first syllable like | v. 7, a, and ¢, before ia, ie, ti, io, mu, and cu, preceded 
the first of le oy or nearly gl tte ge into Lys-im'- b a —ae in Latin es or > change mt 
e-chus, &c. rinciples of Englia ronunciation, | sf % » as lan, rus, ius, Portia, Sectss, 
No. 117, 118, &c., and 185, Af. . "|| Caduceus, Atcius, Helvetii, Mesia, Hesiod, &e-, 

7. A, ending an unaccented syllable, has the same ob- |, ced Tashean, Stasheus, Porsheus, Porshea, eas, Ce 
secure sound aa in the same situation in English words ; } disheus, isheus, Helveshei, Mezhea, Hezkeod, & en 
but it is a sound bordering on the Italian a, or the @ in || Principles uf English Pronunciation, No. 357, 4%: 
futher, as Dia'na, where the difference between the || 451, 459, 403. But. when the accent is on the first of et 
uccentad and unaccented a is palpable. See Principles | diphthongal vowels, the preceding consouant dues not 2° 
| — —— 
in . ! 

* This pronunciation of Cato, Plato, Cleopatra, &c., \ t See Exeorta, tlyexta, &c., in the Terminctue® 
has been but lately adopted. Quin, and all the old dra- |; Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names. 


1 


routick school, used to pronounce the a in these and similar || That this general rule should be violated by smatterttt 
words like the ain father, Mr. Garrick, with great good | rth fel “whee » aaphobior i paragon no eyoneaivl 
sense, us well as _ taste, brought in the present pro- || peterogenevus, &c., is not to be wondered at; but that 
nunciution, and the propriety of it hay made it now uni-!) jyon of real learning, who do not want to show then 
verse selves off to the vulgar by such inuendves of their erialh 

t This is the true analogical pronunciation of thie | tion, should give into this irregularity, is really surprrine 
letter, when ending an accented asylinble ; but a most dis. || We laugh at the pedantry of the age of James the ye 
graceful affectation of forcign pronunciation has excban- iy where there is scarcely a page in any English book, tha! 
ged this full diphthongal sound for the meager, squoezed || is not sprinkled with twenty Greek and Latin quoletom 
sound of the French and Italian i, not only ia almost every |; and yet do not see the similar pedantry of interlardng 
word derived from those languages, bat in many which Hl our pronunciation with Greek and Latia sounds; whe 
are Faget Latin, as Faustina, Messalina, &c. Nay, |! may be affirmed to be a greater perversion of out be 
words from the Saxon have been equally perverted, and |! guage than the former. In the one case, the introd ach 
wo hear the i in £lfrida, Edwiaa, &c,, turned into El- |) of Greek and Latin quotations does not interfere witht 
freeds, Kdweena, &e. It is true thia ia the sound the | English phraxsology; but in the other the a eper eet 

mans gave to theiri; but the speakers here alluded to || is disturbed, and a motley jargon of sounds iatrod 

are perfectly innocent of this, and do not pronounce it in |! as inconsistent with true taste as it is with neateoss 
thie manper for its antiquity, butits novelty. ‘) uniformity. 1062 
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RULES FOR PRONOUNCING GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


into sh, but its sound pure, as Miltiades, Anti- 
ates, &c, See the word Satixzty, in the Critical Pronown- 


cing Dictionary. 
if T and rap names, cniing te 8 ars 
accent, change the ¢ and s sh 


pa es “gy rie 
and th. Thus Phocion, Sicyon, Cercyon, are pronounced | 


exactly in our own ana as if written Phoshean, 
Sishean, and Sersheaa: cori cnigta aad maaan 
if written Artemizhes and Aspathea: Galatia, Aratia, 
Alotia, and Batia, as if written Galashea, Arashea, Alo- 


shea, and Bashea: and if Atia, the town in Ry cage is ; 


nat #0 Fens: bpm lige 9 oe it from sia, the 
oastere Yagien of the world. But the termination tion (of 


which there are not even twenty examples in proper names | 


throughout the whole Greek and Latin languages) seems 
to preserve the ¢ from going into sh, as the last remnant 
of @ learned pronunciation; and to avoid, as much as 
possible, assimilating with so vulgar an English termina- 
tion: thus, thoagh sion, Jasion, Dionysion, chan 

thes into t, as if written zion, Jation, Dionizion,t 

2 does not become th: but Philistion, Gration, Earytion, 


_Androtion, Hippotion, Iphition, , Me- 
yction. preserve the ¢ in 


fue sound: Hephestion, however, from the uency 
byes sera no md fo the Erik oy 
com and joined multi- 
, by rhyming with question; and Tatian and The- 
dution som tly anglicised. With very, very fow 
eptions, therefore, it may be concluded, that Greek 
" follow the orice Maatioh preceont ot 
oft w the an pronunciation. 
“Ch These letters before 
d like k, as Chabrias, Colchis, &e.; but when 
sera consonant at opel mae ofa 
Chthoni are mute, word is pronoun- 
od as if written Thonia. Words beginning with Sche, 
Schedtus, Scheria, &c., are unced as if written 
Skedius. Skeria, &c.; and ¢ before n in the Latin preno- 
Cnreus or Cutus, is mute; so in eng Cnosus, &c., 
al before ¢ in Cteatus, and g before a in Gnidus ; pro- 
nounced Vopus, Vorus, Teatus, and Vidus. 
| eermee megening of Greek wards we fronanatty And 
i ble consonants ma, tm, &c., as Mnemosyne, 
sidamus, Mneus, Maesteus, &e. These are 
to be pronounced with the first consonant mute, as if 
n Nemosyne, Nesidamus, Neus, Nesteus, Molus, 
os eicouieonwnateishecencatalaea 
mk, tick, gnomon, mnemonicks, w 
f a bse teres or toarseste = 
like k,w t comes before t, as Ctesiphon, } 
‘Some of these words we sce sometimes 
wn ¢ or i after the first consonant, as Menesteus, 
anil then the initial consonant is pronounced, 
4. Ph, fi d by a consonant, is mute, as PAthia, 
Phthiotia, pronou Thia, Thiotis, in the same manner 
as the naturalized Greek word Phthisick, pronounced 


». Ps: pia mute also in this combination, as cig ag 
Psammetichus, &c., pronounced Syke, Sammeticus, &c. 
Bs is mate in words beginning with these letters, 
e a vowel,as Ptolemy, 
nutiaced Tolemy, Terilas, &e.: but when foltavwed byt 
the ¢ is beard, as in T'lepolemus - for, though we have no 
worts of our own with these initial consonants, we have 


that end with them, and they are certainly 
The same may be obsorved of the t in 
Jettors #, z,and t, require but little observation, 


being lly pronounced as in pure English words. It 

f naar be remarked, that 4, at the end of worda, 
c al by any of the vowels but ¢, has its pure hissin 

he mas, dis, 08, mus. dc.: but when ¢ precedes, it 

es into the sound of :, as pes, Thersites, vates, &c. 

may also he observed, that, when itends a word pre- 


ndof x. Thus the letter s 
he same sound as in the 
















a vowel are always pro- 






























or m, it has the sou 
fares, mors, &c,, ha 
Nish words hens, stars,twars,&ec. X. whon beginning 
Wor sylinble, is pronounced like z; as Xerres, Xen- 

%, Are pronounced Zerkies, Zenophon,&e. Zis 

‘pronounced as in English words: thus the : in 
ugma is pronounced as we hear it in teal, 






mr ascertaining the English ity of Gireck 
i tattonteee wee” 





* The only word occurring to mo at present, where this 
rule is aot observed, is canon, a rule, which is always || nance, 














: 
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: 


first 
| The necensity of attending 
of words in eens a 
Sulipitst onl ste! ae eaeabe 


the philosopher, and phe a ype ps: decus, renege and 
dedo, to give up; ove, to triumph, and ovum, aunegg; Wuma, 
cee i r,and a. ‘ne divinit a ry iret — 
sounded equa an speaker. 
Latin io. eet vowel n the first word of each 
of these pairs is short.* 

19. On the contrary, words of three syllubles, with the 
accent on the first, end with but one consonant afier the 
first ay! k¥e that syllable pronounced short, let the 
Greek or Latin tity be what it will: thus regulus 
and remera mimicus and minium, ore beard with the first 
vowel short in | : tege = xg ¢ h the first 
word of cach pair hus its first syllable long in Latin:) and 
the u in fumigo und ito is pronounced long in both 
words, though in Latin the last uw is short. This rule is 
never broken but when the first syllable is followed by e 
or i followed by another vowol: in this case the vowel in 
the first syllable ia long, except that vowel be i: thus 
lamia, ase Libya, ducro, cupio, have the wecent on the 
first + In, and thies Hable is pronounced in every 
wees ut Libya, though in the original it is equally short 
in 

20. It must have frequently occurred to those who in- 
struct youth, that, though the quantity of the accented 
pdr yc toegs 2 ere nme has beon easily mg 

‘et, that uantity preceding unaecented - 
les has occasioned some embarrasement. An on as 


theeres ou own oma rare soon have 
the perplexity, and ena us to pronounce the 
unaccented syllables with as much ion as the others. 
every accented anteponultimute vowel but u, even 
when followed by one consonaut only, is, in our pron 
tion of Latin, as well as in Evglish, short: thus 
atts the English . pacino Sleeains 
no as ¢ , simo~ 
ny, solitude, luculent, in direct opposition to the Latin 
uantity, which makes every antepenultimate vowel, in all 
thes words but tho last, long; and thia we provounco 
long, though sbort in Latin. But, if a semi-consonant 
dipbthong succeed, then every such rowel ix long bat i, in 
our pronunciation of both languages: and Fuganeus, 
i i ante- 


of English Pronunciation, No. 544. 

2, to reduce these rules into a smaller compass, 
that they may be more easily com and remem- 
bered, it may be observed, that, as we always shorten 
every antepeaultimate vowel with the primary accent but 
u, unless followed by a semi-consonant d , though 
this antepenultimate vowel is often in 
Latin, as me tm | &e., and the antepenul- 
timate i, even thoug et ete ce jong, 
lable of Jscula EE nobarbus, &c., pesca re srn 
a oO A 
syllable of both sheet Werke has the t: 
but we pronounce the same vowels long in 
: jialeus, ee 
y. 
23. This rule sometimes 


as Eleusinia, Ocrisia, &c.,—80 we 
accen 
SE gi — 


liquid intervene, and det nes the first ble of Adri- 
an, Adriatick, &c., to be long like ay, and not short like 
add: and it is on this, div of the words, 
so little understood or a to, that a perfect and a 
consistent pronunciation of them depends. It is thie 
analogy that determines the firat u to be in stupi 


and the y «hort in ef 
Latin; andthe o iat 





the syllable after the accent d 
closely united with it in sound, and w 





—s 





ronounced fike the word. cannon, @ piece of ont 
ius 


RULES FOR PRONOUNCING GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


union, derives an aspirated sound, equivalent to sh. , But, || of a ship in the British navy, s0 called from the name of 
as the sound of ¢, ¢, or s, in this situation, is so gencrally | one of the Argonauts, -peapescee | samy ata 
understood, it was thought more eligible to divide the || dition to Colchis to fetch the golden ficece. 
words in this manner, than into Sul-pi'-ti-us, A-ni'-ci-em, 30. The same difficulty of deciding between common 
“r-te-mi'-si-um, as, in the latter mode, the i wants its |, usage and classical proprie rf — in words ending in 
ahortening consonant, and might, by some speakers, be I ja, os Alexandria, Antiochia, Seleucia, Samaria, Iphi- 
F as it generally is in Scotland, like ee. 1¢ |, genia, and several others, which were pronounced by our 
same may be observed of c and g, when they end a sylla- || ancestors, as appears from their poetry, according to our 
ble, and are fullowed by e¢ or t, as in 4c-e-ra'-tus, Ac-i- own analogy, with the accent on the antepenultimate syl- 
da’-li-a, ee Teg'-y-ra, &c.; where the cand g |, lable; and there is no doubt but every word of this form 
ry a sylluble, we at first si ht think them to have ! would have fallen into the same accentuation, if classical 
their hard sound; but, by observing the succeeding vowel, |, criticism had not stepped in and prevented it. A philo- 
we soon percvive them to be soft, and only made to end a || sophical grammurian would be apt to think we are not 
syllable in order to determiue the shortness of the vowel ‘| much obliged to scholars for this interruption of the yer- 
which algo ‘| nacular current of pronunciation; but, as there is so 
25. The general rule, therefore, of quantity, indicated plausible a plea us that of reducing words to their ori- 
by the syllabication adopted in the Vocabulary, is, that, | ginal languages, sud as a knowledge of these languages 
when a consonant ends a syllable, the vowel is always i will always be an honourable distinction — men, 
short, whether the accent be on it or not; aud that, when |! is strongly to be suspected, that these words will not long 
a vowel ends a syllable with the accent on it, it is al-| continue in their plain, homespun English dress. This 
ways long: that the vowel u, when it ends a ayllable, is || critical correction, however, seems to have come too late 
long, whether the accent be on it or not; and that the yow- || for some words, which, as Pope expresses it, have “ slid 
el 2, (3,) (4, } when it ends a syllable without the accent, |, into verse,” and taken possession of our ears ; aad there- 
is pronounced like ¢ ; but, if the syllable he final, it has its r fore, perhaps, the best way of disposing of them will be 
open sound, as if the accent were on it; and the same |, to consider them as the ancients did the quantity of cer- 
, may be observed of the letter y. tain doubtful syllables, and to pronounce them either way. 
' peer) however, — alwaya to a — arian 
. x . || of their original language, as alia ia: 
Rules for placing the Accent of Greek and moa | Iphi ania, Nesisehian Seteucie: and Samaria, have geo- 
Proper Names. erally yielded to the English autepenultimate aoe ‘ = 
: : : ey ee j 
26. Words of two syllables, either Greek or Latin, | lilnyier fey erred ay og eg a rege in 
whatever be the quantity in the a have, in English || mere English composition, have not often been draw: 
pronunciation, the accent on the first syllable: and, if @ |) aside into pluin English pronunciation. "The same may be 
single consonant come between two vowels, the cons0- | obyerved of words ending in nicus or nice: if they art 
nant goes to the last syllable, and the vowel in the first is | compounded of the Greek vexn, the penultimate syllable 
long ; as Cato, Ceres, Comus, &c. Sco Principles of || iy always loug, and must have the accent, as Stratenicu, 
English Pronunciation No. 503, and the word Drama. |) prrenice de. if this termination be what is called & 
- Polysyllables, adopted whole from the Greck or i} gentile, signifyin a man by his country, the penultimate 
Latin into English, have generally the accent of the Lat- 1} Er chert and fhe aoe is oa the pet i timate ; 2? 
in: that is, if the penultimate be long, the accent is on || Macadonices Rerdontcus SeManalaak te: See A 
age piscina hese x; if short, the — is on) oautiote , y ? 
the antepenultimate, as Demosthenes, Aristophanes, |, 1, Thos we see many ef these r names are of 
Posthumas, ho. Ses introduction. ~ -c--1 || dubious aecentuation t and the authorities which may be 
28. When Greek or Latin proper names are anglicised, | produced on both sides sufficiently show us the inutility 
either by an alteration of the letters, or by cutting off the |, OF criticising beyond a certain point. It is in these asin 
latter ayllablos, the accent of the original, as in appella- i many Ea tie ede there aid parc which, if wispre- 
tives under the same predicament, ix transferred nearer || eas dr i emadiately show @ want of education; and 
to the beginning of the word. Thus Proserpina has the || shane nae others which, though not pronounced iv the 
accent on the second syllable; but, when altered to Pros- || saost eredita manner, stan ne las sat ta of ignorance 
érpine, it transfers the accent totho first. The same may i| or tiliteracy. Tohavea P Ape therefore, of 
be observed of Homerus, Virgilias, Horatius, de., when i! Lh —* ap oh ly peces- 
or : se @ __, || the pronunciation of these words, seems absolute 
anglicised to Homer, Virgil, Horace, &c. See the word | sary for thase who would 6 r reapectable in the mor 
Acapemy, in the Critical Pronowiteing Dictionary. i recneetabte art of eociet Perle no people on earth 
29. As it is not very easy, therefore, so it is not | ess gah-s onal in the payer nage proper names & 
necessary, to decide where doctors disagree. When rea- |; tho learned among the English. The Port-Royal Grac- 
sons lie deep in Greek and Lutin etymology, the enrreut |) cant ataien in re ra s airthedaualiae all the rules tht! 
adage aged det ier eh let the pnp ais all they; nan he given we are often under the necessity of st 
an to hinder it’ thus, after Hyperion haa been accented |, Oo a,: ? : proounc 
by our best poets, accuriling to ma own nualogy, with the » mitting to custom, and of sesommodating out Px 

















A j j i “i. according 

accent on the antepenultimute, us Shakspeare : ' res Rial pleicgepigr ty ry Serene say? 

“ Hype'rioa's curls, the front of Jove himself.” |, the grammarino, “ #risto/bulus, Basi'lins, Ide lint, 6" 
Hamlet. || the aecent on the antepouultimate, though the pest 

“ that was to this | timate ia long, because it is the custom: and, eo \* 


“ Hype'rion to a satyr."—Jbid, 
“ 


coutrary, we pronounce Andre'as, idea, Maria, &¢,*'"* 
| the aecent on the penultimate, though it is short, bees 
———————next day after dawn, || it is the custom of the most leurned. ‘The Italians,” 
“ Doth rise and help Hype'rioa to his horse."—Hen. PF. || tinuea he, * place the accent on the penultimate of ov 
fo Cooko, in his translation of Hesiod’s Theogony, fol- | nomas'a, ee thealogi gga Tt 
lows the accentuation of Shakspeare ; worls, according to the Greek arcent, because, a9 00" 
ars olius observes, it is the custom of thoircountry. Abs 
“ Huperion and Japhet, brothers, juin: 


: i and Gretser think we ought always to pronounce them 

“ Thea and Rheu of this ancient line _ | this manner, though the custom, not only of Germasy 
“ Descend ; and Themis boasts the source divine.” (| Spain, but of all Frauce, is against it: but Nebrissess* 
“Tho fruits of T'hiae and Hyperion rise, i! repens tb hep aha gene wei a oars, oe 
ts i oe i ies,” ‘| better to place the accent of these vowels on 

See ane te eee I nultimate ayllable ; which shows,” concludes the go" 
After thia established pronunciation, I «ay, how hopeless, |) marian, “ that, when we once depart froma the ance" 
as woll as useless, would it be to attempt the penultimate || rules, we have but little certainty in practice, which # # 
accontuation, which yet ought, undoubtedly, to be pre- | different in different countries.” , 
served in reading or speaking Greek or Latin composi- | But, however uncertain and desultory the accentust’ 
tions ; but, in reading or speaking English, must be loft to |! of many words may be, it is a great satisfaction \ » 
those who would rather appear learned than judicious. |, speaker to know that they are so, There is 3 wide = 
But Acrion, Arion, hie: Echion, Orion, Irion, |) fereuce between pronouncing words of this kind — 
Pandion, Asion, Alphion, JErion, Ophion, Methion, |; rantly and knowingly, A person, who knows that seh: ut 
Arion, Eion, Thlecion, and Sandion, preserve their pe- || themselves differ in the pronunciation of these wor 
nultimate accent invariably: while Ethalion, a word of |! can ulways pronounce with security ! but one, who ed 
the wame form and origin, is pronounced with the accent |! acjuainted with the state of the accent, is not sure thas 
on the antepenultimate, like Dencalion and Pygmalion: |! he is right when he really is #0, aod always proeoun® 
and this, if I mistuke not, is the common pronunciation |! at hie poril. 





*.4 Ibis hoped the candid perucer of this work will s traded. Theanthor fatters himself, however, that ' 
make allowances for aa occas.onal errour in dividing a attention has been paid both to the compilation and ae 
yer or plaring an accent, mien ke restects on the) proofs, that the ferest errours imaginable have este7® 

Uficulty with which sucha work rinst accésecrily be at- « him. : 1064 
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*,* When a word is succeeded by a word printed in | the 4th, for the pronunciation of the unaccented i, not 
Italicks, the latter word is merely to spell the former as | final: and so of the rest. 

it ought to be pronounced. Thus 4-ban'-she-as is the *,* When the letters Eng. are put after a word, it is 
true pronunciation of the preceding word .4-ban'-ti-as: | to show that this word is the preceding word anglicised. 
and so of the rest. Thus Lwu'-can, Eng. is the Latin word Lu-ca'-nus, chan- 

*,* The figures annexed to the words refer to the | ged into the English Lucan. 

Rules prefixed to the work. Thus the figure 3 after Pn letter (a) annexed to a word, refers the reader to ¢ 
A-cha'-« refers to Rule the 34, for the pronunciation of otices respecting Walker's Pronunciation of several 
the final i; and the figure 4 after 4'-bi-i refers to Rule | Words, found on page 1134.) 
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AB AC AC AC ZEA 
*A-BA and A'-be Ab-ra-da'-tas | Ac’-cu-a 7 Ach-la-¢’-us Ac’-ti-a 10 
Ab’-a-a Ab-ra-da/-tes Al-ce 8 Ach-o-la’-i 3 Ac'-tis 
~Ab-a-ba A-bren’-tius 10 Ac-e-di'-ci 3 24 Ac-ra-di'-na 7 Ac-tis’-a-nes 
Ab-a-co’-ne 8 A-broc!-o-mas Ac!-e-la 24 Ach-o-lo'-c Ac’-ti-um 10 
Ab’-a- Ab-rod-i-#/-tus 4 Ac-e-ra/-tus 27 Ach-ra-di/-na Ac’-ti-us 10 
Alb-a-lus 20 A-bro/-ni-us 4 A-cer'-bas Ac-i-cho'-ri-us Ac’-tor 
tA-ba'-na 7 | A-bron'-y-cus 6 Ac-e-ri'-na 1 Ac-i-da'-lia 8 Ac-tor’-i-dea 
A-ban’-tes Ab’-ro-ta 7 A-cor'-re 4 Ac-i-la'-sa Ac-to'-ria 
A-ban'-ti-as 10 A-brot!-o-num Ac-er-sec’-o-mes A-cil’-ia A-cu’'-phis 
A-ban'-she-as A-bryp’-o-lis 6 A'-ces 7 Ac-i-lig’-e-na 24 A-cu-ti-la’-us 
Ab-an-ti'-a-des 1 Ab-se/-us A-ce'-si-a 10 A-cil'-i-as A-cu’-ti-cus, M. 
A-ban’-ti-das 4 Ab-sin’-thi-i 4 Ac-e-si'-nes I A-il'-la 7 A‘-da 7 
A-ban’/-tis Ab‘-so-rus Ac-e-si'-nus 1 A!-cis A-dw'-us 
Ab-ar-ba!-re-a 7 Ab-syr’/-tos 6 A-ce’-si-us 10 Ac'-mon Ad a-man-te’-a 7 
Ab’-a-ri 3 Ab-syr'-tus 6 A-ces'-ta 7 Ac-mon!-i-des 4 Ad'-a-mas 
A-bar'-i-mon 4 Ab-v-li/-tes 1 A-ces’-tes A-cor'-tes Ad-a-maa’-tus 
Ab’-a-ris 7 Ab-y-do'-ni 6 A-cos'-ti-um 10 A-co’-nm 4 A-das'-pi-i 4 
A-ba'-rus 1 Ab-y-de'-nua 6 A. ces-to-do'-rus A-con’-tes Ad'-a-tha 
Abas 1 A-by'-di 6 A-ces-tor'-i-dos A-con’-te-us Ad-de-pha'-gi-a 
A-ba'-sa l 7 A-by'-dos 6 A-ce’-tes A-con!-ti-us 10 Ad'-du-a 7 
Ab-a-si-tis 7 1 A-by'-dus tAch-a-by'-tos 12 A-con-to-ba'-lus A-del'-phi-us 
Ab-as-se’-na 1 7 Ab’-y-la 6 A-che’-a 7 A-co’-ris A-de'-mon 
Ab-as-se!-ni Ab/-y-lon 6 A-chm’-i 3 A‘-cra A'-des, or Ha/-des 
A-bas’-sus 7 Ab-ys-si/-ni 1 A-che’-i-um Al-crm Ad-gan-des'-tri-us 
Ab/-a-tos 7 Ab-ys-sin’-i-a 6 A-chem/-e-nes A-crm'-a 7 Ad-her'-bal 
Ab-da-lon‘-i-mus 4 Ac-a-cal'-lis 7 Ach--me'-ni-a A-creph'-ni-a 7 Ad-her'-bas 
Ab-de/-ra 1 7 Ac-a-ce’-si-um 10 Ach-®-men’-i-des Ac-r-gal-li/-de 4 Ad-i-an'-te 8 
Ab-de-ri-a 1 4 7 | &k-a-se'-the-wm A-che’-us /  a-gas 7 A-di-nt'-o-rix 
Ab-de-ri'-tea 1 A-ca’-ci-us 10 A-cha'-i-a 7 A-cra’-tus Ad-i-man’-tus 
Ab-de’-rus 1 A-ka'-she-us Ach'-a-ra 7 A'-cri-as 4 Ad-me'-ta 7 
A-be'-a-tw 7 15 = | Ac-a-de'-mi-a 7 Ach-a-ren/-ses Ac-ri-doph'-a-gi 3 Ad-i-me'-te 
A-bel/-la 7 Ac-a-de'-mus A-char’-ow 4 A-cri'-on 11 Ad-me’-tus 
Ab-el-li'-nus Ac-a-lan‘-drus A-cha’-tes Ac-ris-i-o'-ne A-do’-ni-a 
A’-bi-al 4 7 A-cal’-le 8 Ach-e-lo’-i-des 4 Ac-ris-i-o-ne!-us A-do'-nia 
A+ben'-da 7 A-ca-mar’-chis 7 Ach-e-lo’-ri-um Ac-ris-i-o-ni'-a-<les =: Ad-ra-myt/-ti-um 
Ab’-ga-rus Ac!-a-mas 7 Ach-e-lo/-us A-cris'-e-us 10 A-dra’-na 7 1 
A‘-bi-i 4 A-camp’-sis 7 A-cher'-dus A-cri'-tas 1 A-dra'-num 
Ab/-i-la 4 7 A-can!-tha 7 A-cher'-i-mi 3 4 Ac-ro-a/-thon A-dras’-ta 
A-bis!-a-res 7 A-can'-thus 7 Ach'-e-ron Ac-ro-co-rau'-ni-am =| A-dras’-ti-a 
A-bis'-a-ria 7 Ac'-a-ra 7 Ach-e-ron‘-ti-a 10 Ac-ro-co-rin'-thus A-dras'-tus 
Ab-i-son'-tes 4 A-ca'-ri-a 7 Ach-e-ru’-si-a 11 A'-cron | Al-dri-a 23 
Ab-le'-tes 1 Ac-ar-na!-ni-a 7 Ach-e-ru'-si-as 11 Ac-ro-pa'-tos A-dri-a'-num 
A-bob’-ti-ca 4 A-car'-nas 7 A-che'-tos A-crop’-o-lis A-dri-at'-i-cum 
A-bo'-bus A-cas’-ta 7 A-chil'-las Ac’-ro-ta A-lri-an-op’-o-lis 
A-bere'-ri-tus 5 A-cas'-tus 7 A-chil’-le-us A-crot’'-n-tus A-diri-a’-nus 
Ab-o-la!-ni 3 Ac-a-than’-tua 7 Ach-il-le’-a 7 Ac-ro’-tho-os A'-dri-an, Eng 
A-bo-Ins 7 1 Ac'-ci-a 10 7 Ach-il-lei-en'-ses Ac/-ta 7 Ad-ri-me’-tum 
Ab-on-i-tei’-choa 5 Ak!-she-a Ach-il-le'-ia Ac-tw’-a 7 Ad-u-at'-i-ci 4 
Alb-o-ra’-ca 1 7 Aec“ci-la 7 A-chil’-les Ac-t@’-on 4 A-dyr-ma-chi'-da 
Ab-o-rig'-i-nes 4 Ac'-ci-us 10 |Ach-i-le-um Ac-ta’-us 4 §4-a 7 
A-bor'-ras 7 Akmsthe-us A-chi'-vi 4 ‘Ac'-te 8 -a-ce'-a 





tos, Achaea, Achates, 
kabytos, Akaa, Aka- 


have the sound of k. Thus Acha 


* Every a ending a syllable, With the accent upon it, is 
&c., are pronounced as if written 


pronounced like the a in the English words fa-vowr, ta- 
per, &c. See Rule the Ist prefixed to this Vocabulary. | tes, &c. See Rule the 12th. 

t Every unaccented a, whether initial, medial, or finai,; § M8a.—The diphthong is merely ocular, for the a has 
ending a syllable, has an obscure sound, bordering on the | no share in the sound, though it appears in the type. In- 
a in father. See Rule the 7thgprefixed to this Vocabulary. | deed, as we pronounce the a, there is no middle sound 

t Achabytos.—Ch, iu this rh the subsequ@-t words, | between that Jetter and e, ve wo have adopted 





EG 
#E-ac!-i-daa 
#-nc'-i-des 
4 -a-cus 

ae 
Ae -0 
#E-an-te'-um 
‘(AE -an’-ti-les 
A. -an'-tis 
#-u8 ' 
E\-a-tus 
ZEch-mac'-o-ras 
fEch’-mis 
A2-dep'-sum 
fEAles'-sa 
A’-dic'-u-la 
&-di'-les 8 
-dip'-sus 
Elon 
# ~iu-i, or Hed‘-u-i 

-el'-lo 
-e'-ta 
ZE-e'-ti-as 10 
#'-ga 


#E-ga'-le-um 
#2’ -gan 
'-gas 5 
&-ga' -tes 
#-ge'-le-on 
JE -ge'-ri-a 
A.-ges'-ta 
ZE-ge'-us 
4E-gi'-a-le 
#E-gi-a'-le-us 2 
-gi-a'-lia 2 4 
#-gi'-n- lus 
#E-gi -dea 
-gi' -la 
#E-gil -i-a 
E-gim -i-us 
/Ez-i-mo!-rus 
#. gi’ na 
Mg i-ne-ta 
Aig i ne -tos 
~ gi -o chus 
.-gi -pan 
fF, gi -ra 
-gir-0-0a'-9a 
* AE -gis 
#, gis thus 
# gi-tum 


Eg -lo ge 

A gob -o-lus 
#-goc #-ros 

# -gon 

4 -gos pot’-a-mos 
&g-0 80 ge 
42-gos' -the-na 

#& gua 

# -gy 6 

42g y pa -nes 
JE-gyp sus 

i gyp-tin 4 10 
-gyp ti-um 10 
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4ES 


f-gyp'-tus 
“he 
--li-a'-nus 
JE'-li-an, Eng. 
A -li-us and 
A-lu'-rus 
-mil'-i-a 
mi! i-a’-nus 
-mil'-i-us 
ALm-nes'-tus 
yo “mon 

Em --na 
JE-mo'-ni-a 
ZE-mon -i-dea 
JE -mus 
#myl-i-a 
my! i-a'-noas 
E-my! -i-i 4 
/E-myl'-i-us 
AE-na’-ri-a 
/E-ne -a 

2-ne -a-des 
JE-ne -a-de 
7-ne'-as8 
JE-ne'-i-a 
AL-ne-ia - 
JE -ne'-i-desa 4 
J nes-i-de’-mus 
ne! si-us 10 
AE-ne’-tus 

JE -nia 

JE -ni -a-cus 
#-niochi 12 
#2n-o-bar'-bus 22 
JEn'--cles 
F-nos 

E -num 
ZE-ny'-ra 

AB-o -li-w 
-0'-li-e 

JE ol-i-da 

ol -i«les 

FL -o-lis 
-o-lus 
 -o-ra 
/2-pa'-li-us 

- 


‘Jli-a 


Fs -chi-ron 12 
s-chy-li -des 
Ba -chy-lus 21 
Ps cu Ta! pi-us 22 
JE-se'-pua 
ser -ni-a 
-si'-on 11 

JE -son 

son -i-des 
-s0'-pus 

VE -sop, Eng. 
Estria 
2s-ua 


AG 


j E-sy'-o-tes 


/ls-ym-ne'-tes 21 
Al-sym -nua 
/E-thal -i-des 
#--thi-o'-pi-a 2 
Ath -li-us 

A -thon 

YY -thra 
#-thu'-sa 

A +i-a 10 
Ai-on I 

tA -ti-us 10 
2U-na 
-to'-li«a 
E-to’-lua 

A-fer 
A-fra'-ni-a 
A-fra’-ni-us 
Af-ri-ca 7 
Af-ri-ca’-nus 
Af -ri-cum 
A-gag-ri-a'-ne 
Ag-a-las'-ses 
A-gal'-la 7 
A-gam'-ma-ta 
Ag-a-me'-des 
Ag-a-mem -non 
Ag-a-mem-no'-ni-us 
Ag-a-me -tor 
Ag-am-nes!-tor 
Ag-a-nip'-pe 
A-gan -za-ga 
Ag-a-pe'-no 
Ag-a-re’-ni 3 
Ag-a-ris'-ta 
A-gas'-i-cles 
A-gas'-sm 

A-gas -the-nes 
A-gas -thus 
A-gas'-tro-phus 
Ag -a-tha 

Ag ath-ar -chi-das 
Ag-ath ar'-chi-des 
Ag-ath-nar -cus 
A-ga -thi-as 

Ag -a-tho 
A-gath-o-cle'-a 
A-gath -o-cles 
Ag -a-thon 
A-gath-o-ny'-mus 
Ag-a-thos -the-nes 
Ag-a-thyr-num 
Ag-a-thyr’-si 3 
A-ga -ve 

A-gau -i 3 
A-ga’-vus 
Ag-dea -tis 

Ag e-e-na 

Ag- las'-tus 
Ag-e-la'-us 
A-gen’-a-tha 
Ag-en-di -cum 
A-ge -nor 

Ag e-nor’-i-des 
Ag-e-ri'-nua 

Ag e-san'-der 
A-ge'-si-an 10 
Ag-es i-la'-ua 
Ag-e-sip -o-lis 
Ag-e-sis -tra-tn 
Ag-e-sis -tra-tus 
Ag gram -mes 
Ag gri-ne 

Ag -i-da 


AL 


Ag-i-la'-us 

A -gis 

Ag-la/-i-a 

Ag-lay'-a 

Ag-la-o-ni -ce 

Ag-la’-o-pe 

Ag la-o-phw’-na 

Ag-la -o-phon 

Ag-la-os -the-nes 

Ag lau -ros 

Ag Ja'-us 

Ag-na 

Ag -no 

Ag-nod'-i-ce 

Ag'-non 

Ag-non'-i-des 

Ag-o-na -li-a, and 
A-go/-ni-a 

A-go -nes 

Ag -o-nis 

A-go'-ni-ua 

Ag-o-rac'-ri-tus 

Ag-o-ran'-o-mi 3 

Ag-o-ra'-nis 


| Ag -o-re-a 


A-gra l 
—- 3 
g'-ra-gas 
A-grau-le 
A-grau -li-a 
A-grau -los 
Ag -rau-o-ni'-te 
A-gri-a'-nes 
A-gric’-o-la 
Ag-ri-gen -tum 
A-grin -i-um 
A-gri-o/-ni-a 
A-gri-o-pas 
A-gri'-o-pe 
A-grip -pa 
Ag-rip-pi/-na 
A-gris'-o-pe 8 
A’-gri-us 1 
Ag'-ro-las 
A--gron 
A-gro’-tas 
A-grot'-e-ra 
A-gyl-e-us 5 
A-gyl'-In 
Ag-y|-le’-us 
A-gy -rus 
A-gyr'-i-um 
A-gyr’-i-us 
A-gyr'-tes 
A-ha'-la 7 
A -jax 
A-i-do’-ne-ua 5 
A-im'-y-lua 
A-i'-us Lo-cu'-ti-us 
Al-a-han’-da 
Al-a-bus 
A-lw-a 
A-lw’-i 3 
A-lw-sa 
en “us 
a-go'-ni-a 
A-la ns - 
Al-al com -e-ne@ 
A-la-li-a 7 
Al-a-ma -nes 


; Al-a-man -ni, or 


Al-e-man -ni 
A-la -ni , 
Al-a-res 





AL 


Pasi mag 
Al -a-ric, . 
yi re ‘4 
A-las -tor 
Al-a-zon 
Al-ba Syl -¥i-a8 
Al-ba -ni-a 
Al-ba -nus 
Al-bi-ci3 4 
Al-bi-e tm 4 
Al-bi -ni 3 
Al-bi-no-va’-nus 
Al-bin-te-me'-i-um 
Al-bi -nus 
Al -bi-on 
Al'-bi-ua 
Al-bu-cil/a 
Al -ba-la 
Al-bu -ne-a 
Albus Pa 
'-bos Pa’ 
Alaetees 
Al-cay-us 
Al-cam -e-nes 


Al-chim -a-cus 
Al-ci bi'-a-des 4 
Al-cid'-a-mas 
Al-ci-da mea 
Al ci-dam -i das 
Al cid -a-mas 
Al ci -das 
Al-ci «les 
Al-cid'-i-ca 

Al cim -c-de 
Al-cim eon 
Al-cim -e-nes 
Al -ci-mus 
Alin -o€ 

Al -ci-nor 

TAI cin -o-us 
Al ci o-ne-us 5 
Al-ci phron 

Al cip’-pe 
Al-cip'-pus 

Al -cia 
Al-cith’-o-e 
Ale-inw’-on 
Ale-m@-on-i-de 
Ale-man 
Ale-me -ng 
Al-cy'-o-ne 

Al -cy-o'-ne-us 5 
Al-cy -o-na 

Al des -cus 
Al-du -a-bis 
A-lea l 7 
A-le'-bas 

A-le -bi-on 
A-lee'-to 
A-lec'-tor 
A-lee'-try-on 
A-lee'-tus 
$A-le -i-us Cam’-pas 





the lust vowel, and relinquished the first. This, among | word comes from the Greek, but is Jatinized, it is pronow™ 


other reasons, makes it probable that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans pronounced the a as we do in water, and the e as 
we heur it in where and there; the middle or mixt sound, 
then, would he like ain father, which was probably the 


sound they gave Lo thia diphthong. 


* £yi«—This diphthong, though long in Greek and 
Latin, tein English pronunciation cither long or short, 
according tothe accent or position of it. Thus, if it im- 
meiliately preee-lea the accent, as in JE genus, or with the 
aecent on it, before a single consonant, in a word of two 
svilahles. it is long, asin. yie; before two consonants 
it i¢ short. asin Je gles; or before one only, if the accent 
be on the antepennhimate, as in £ropus.—For the ex- 


ceptions ty this rule, see Rule 22. 


t One of the generals of Valentinian the Third , which, 
Labbe tel's us ought properly to be written 4@!ine; that 


ced with the t like sh, as if written shins ; but cd 
ceding word Erion, being pure Greek, doos not confui@ 
to this analogy.—See Rule the 11th and 29th. 


¢t Alcinous.—There are no words more fi 


uently mit 


pronounced by a mere English scholar than those of ths 


is, Without the diphithong. We may observe, that, as this 


termination, By such a one we sometimes hear 4/rine® 
and Antinous pronounced in three syllables, as if writtes 
Al-ci-nouz and An-ti-nouz, rhyming with cows: batch 
sical pronunciation requires that these vowels 
form distinct syllables. 


§ Aleius Campuz.— 


“ Lest from this flying steed unrein'd, (a once 
“ Bellerophon, though from a lower clime,) 
* Dismounted, on th 


Aleian field I fall, 
“ Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn ™ 


Mictoy's Par. Lust, b wii ¥ 1. 
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AL 


Al-e-man -oi 
4A-le mon 
Al-e-mu -si-i 4 
A -lens 

A -le oa 

A-le -se 

A-le -si-a 10 
A-le -si um 10 
A-le -tes 

A-le -thes 
A-le -thia 
A-let -i-das 
A-le -tri-um 
A le -tum 


A-lex 1 

A lex-a-me'-nus 
*Al-ex-an -der 
Al ex-an'-dra 


Al-ex-an'-dri-a 30 (a) 
Al ex-an -dri-des 


Al-ex-an-dri -na 


Al ex-an-drop-o-ls 


Al-ex-a -nor 
Al-x-ar-chus 
A-lex -as 
A-lex -i-a 
Al-lek -she-a 
A-lex-ic -a-cus 
Al ex-i -nus 
A- lex -i-o 
A-lek -she-o 
Al ex-ip -pus 
Al-ex-ir -a-es 
Al-ex-ir -ho-e 
A-lex'-is 
A-lex -on 
Al fa ter'-na 
Al fe’ -nus 
Al -gi-dum 
A-li-ac -mon 
A li ar'-tum 
A-li-ar -tus 
Al -i cis 
A-li-e’-nus 21 
Al -i fe 
Alile-i3 4 
Al i men -tus 
A lin «la 
A-lin-do -i-a 
Al i phe -ri-a 
Al ir-ro -thi-us 
Al’ li-a 
Al li e'-nos 
Al lob -ro-ges 
Al lob -ry ges 
Al lot -ri gea 
Al-lu -ti-us 10 
A-lo-a 
Al-e’-us 
Al o-i -de 
Al-o.i -dea 
A-lo -ne 
Al -o-pe 
A-lop-e-ce 
A-lop’-e-ces 
A-lo’-pi-us 
A -los 


A-lo+ti-a 10 
on 
Alpes 
Alps, Eng. 
Al-phe -a 
Al-phe'-i-a 
Al-phe'-nor 





* Alerander—This word is as frequently pronounced 
with the accent on the first as on the third syllable, 


t Amphigenia.—See [rnicenta, and Rule 30, prefixed 
to this Vocabulary. 


} This epithet, from the Greek avadow, emergens, sig- 
nifying rising out of the water, is applied to the picture 
of Venus rising out of the sea, as originally painted b 

Apelles. Idoubt not that some, who only hear thi. wad, 
without seeing it written, suppose it to mean danv Dom- 
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AM 
Al phe'-nus 


Al-phe si ba’-a 5 


Al phe si-ba -us 
Al-phe -us 

Al phi us 
Al-phi -on 29 
Al pi -nus 


Al-si-um 10 
Al -sus 
Al-the’-a 
Al-them -e-nes 
Al-tt-num 
Al'-tis 

A-lun -ti-um 10 
A‘-lus, Al-u-as 
A ly-at -tes 

Al -y-ba 6 


‘| Al-y-cw -a 


Al y-cw -us 
A-lys -aus 

Al -yx-oth -0-€ 
A-mad'-o-ci 3 
A-mad -o-cus 
Am -a-ge 
Am-al-the'-a 
Am-al-the’-um 
Am'-a-na 
A-man -tes 
Am an-ti-ni 3 
A-ma'-nus 
A-mar -a-cus 
A-mar -di 3 
A-mar'-tus 


|} Am-bryl] -lis 
Am-ar-yn -ce-us 5 


Am-ar-yn'-thus 
A’-maa 


A-mox-am-pe!-us 
A-max'-i a 
A-max -i-ta 
Am-a-ze'-nes 
A-maz -o-nes 
Am’-a-zons, Eng. 
Am-a-zon -i des 
Am.-a 20 -ni-a 
Am-.a-zo -ni um 
Am-a-zo -ni-us 
Am-bar’-ri 3 
Am -be-nus 

Am bar-va--li-a 
Am-bi-a-li -tes 
Am-hi-a'-num 
Am-bi-a-ti -num 
Am-bi-ga -tus 
Am-hi -o-rix 


Am-bro -si-a 10 
Am-bro’-si-us 10 
Am-bry'-on 
Am-brys’-sus 
Am-bul -li 3 
Am:-e-les 
Am-e-na-nus 


ini, the year of our Lord. 


§ Andronicus.—This word is uniformly pronounced by 
our prosodists with the penultimate accent: and yet, so 
averse is ao English ear to placing the accent on tho pe- 

imate i, that by all English 


jars we hear 


AM 


Am-e-ni'-des 
A men -o-cles 
Ane -ria 
A-mes -tra-tus 
A-mes -tris 
A-mie’ lus 
Am ic-he -ua 
A-inie-te!-us 
A-mic -tas 
A-mi -da 3 
A-mil -car 
Am -i los 4 
A-mim -o-ne, or 
A-inyin -0-ne 
A-min -e a, or 
Am min-e-a 
A-min -i as 
A-tnin -i-us 
A-min -o-cles 
Am-i-se’-na 
Ania -i-as 10 
A-mis -sas 
A-mi-sum 
A-mi-sus 
Am-i-ter-num 
Am. i-tha -on, or 
Am-y-tha -on 
Am-ma'-lo 
Am-ini-a’-nus 
Am -mon 
Am-mo -ni-a 
Am-mo -ni-i 3 
Am-mo -ni-us 
Am-mo -the-a 
Am -ni-as 
Atm-ni -sus 3 
Am-~p-ba -ux 5 
Aim-o-me -Lus 
A-mor | 
A-mor -ges 
A-mor -gos 
Am -pe lus 
Am-pe lo -si-a 
Am-phe -a 7 
Am-phi-a-la'-us 
Am-phi'-a-nax 
Am-phi-a-rn-us 
Am-phi-ar -i-des 
Am-phic'-ra-tes 
Am-phic -ty-on 11 
Am-phie-le -a 
Am-phid -a-mus 
Am-phi-dro -mi-a 


Am-phi-ge -ni a, or 
tAm phi-go-ni a 29 


An-phil -o-chus 
Am-phil -y-tus 
Am-phim -a-chus 
Am-phim -e-dlon 
Am-phin -o-me 
Aw phin-o mus 
Am phi'-on 28 
Am-phip-o-les 
Am-phip'-o-lis 
Am-phip -y-roa 
Am phi-re -tus 
Am-phir-o-« 
Am -phis 
Am-phis-ba -na 
Am-phia-sa 
Am-phis-se -ne 
Am-phis -sus 
Am-phis!-the-nes 
Am phis-ti/ades 
Am-phis -tra-tus 
Am-phit -e-a 


it placed | professed 


AN 


| Am-phith «mis 


Aw plith -o-e 


/Am-phi-tri-te 8 


Am phit -ry-on 
Am -phi-tus 
Am-phot -e-rus 


Am phot-ry-o-ni'-a- 
des 


Am phry -sua 
Ainp -sa-ga 
Am-pys -i-des 
Ain -pyx 
Aim-sac’'-tus 
A-mu’-li us 
A-inyc -la 
A-mye’-le 
Am -y-cus 
Am-y don 
Am y-mo-ne 
A-myn'tas 
A-myn-ti-a'-nus 
A myn'-tor 
A my -ris 
A-myr’-i-us 
Am’-y-rus 
A-mys -tis 
Am-y tha’-on 
Am -y-tis 
An -4 ces 
An-a-char -sis 
A-na'-cium 10 
A-nac -re-on, or 
A-na -cre-on 23 
An ac to-ria 
An ac-to-ri-um 
An a dy-om’-e-ne 
A-nag -ni-a 
An-a-gy ron'-tum 
An-a-i -tis 
An -a-phe 
An-a-phlys'-tus 
A-na’-pus 
A nar -tes 
A’-naa | 
An'-cho-ra 
A nat -o-le 
A-nau -chi-das 12 
A-nau -rua 
A’-nax 1 
An-ax-ag'-0-ras 
An-ax-an -der 
An-ax-an -dri-des 
An-ax-ar-chus 12 
An ax-ar --te 
An ax-@ -nor 
A-nax'ias 10 
An-ax ib-i-a 
An-ax-ic'-ra-tes 
Ano ax-id'-a-mus 
A-nax’-i-las 10 
A-nax i-la -us 
An-ax il -i-dea 
An ax-i-man’-der 
An-ax-im -e-nes 
An-ax-ip-o lis 
An-ax-ip 7 
An-ax-ir'-ho-e 
A-nax -is 
A-nax’-o 
An-cm -us 
An-ca-li -tes 
An-ca -ri-ua 
An cha -ri-a 7 
An.-cha'-ri-wa 
An-chem-o lus 
An che-si'-tes 





i 


te 


AN 


An-ches'-mus 
An chi a-la 

An chi ale 
An-chi-a lus 
‘An chi mo’-lias 
Anchin-oe 
'An-chi ses 
Anchis tall 
An chi si -u-des 
An -cho-« 

Ao chu -rus 

An ci-la 

An con 

Ancu na 

An cus Mar’-ti-us 
Aner -le 
Anev-m 

An da 

An-dab ate 
An-da-nia 
An-de ca -vi-a 
An‘ -des 

An doe -i-des 
An-dom -a-tis 
Aa-dre -mon 
An-dra ga’ thi-us 
Andrag a-thua 
An-dray -o ras 
An-dram!-y-tes - 
An-dre -as 

An -drew, ° 
An’-dri “les 
An’-dri-on 
Andris -cus 
An-dro’ bi-us 
An dro cle -a 

An -dro cles 
An-dro eli!-des 
An-dro -clus 
An-dro-cy -des 
An-drod -a-mus 
An-dro -ge-os 

An dro -ge-us 
An-drog -y-om 
An drom-a-che 
An-drom-a-chi -da 
An-drom’-a-chus 
An-lrom’-a-das 
An-drom'-e-da 
An‘-dron 
$An-dro-ni'-cus 28 
An-droph'-a-gi 3 
An-dro-pom - pus 
An -dros 
An-dros'-the-nes 
An-dro -tri-on 
An-e-lon’-tis 
An-e-ras'-tus 

An e-mo’-li-a 
An-e-mo -#a 

An fin’-o- mus 
An-ge -lia 
An_-ge’-li-on 
An'-ge-lus 

An-gi -tes 
An’-grus 

An-gu it-i-a ll & 
A‘-ni-a 7 

An-i co'-tus 
A-nic’-i-a 10 
A-nic -i um 24 
A-nic'-i-us Gal’-lus 
An-i-grus 
A-ni-o, and A’-ni-en 
An-i tor'-gis 
A‘-ni-us 


. 
Said 


upon the antepenultimate sylinble. That this was the 
pronunciation of this ward in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
appears plainly from the tragedy of Titus Andronicus, 
said to be written by Shakapeare; in which we over 
where find the antepenultimate 
It may indeed be questioned, whether Shakspeare’s learn 
ing extended to a knowled 
Greco-Latin word: but, as " 
served, there is a greater number of classical allusions in 
this play than are seattered over all the rest of the per- 
formances on which the seal of Shakspeare ia indubita- 
bly fixed; and therefore it may be presumed, that the 
author could not be ignorant of the Greek and Latin 
pronunciation éf this word, but followed the reccived 
English pronunciation of his time; and which, by all bat 
scholurs, is still contin 
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ronunciation adopted. 


of the quantity of this 
r. Steevens has justly ob 


Bornaonicus. 





- 
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* Antiochia.—For words of this termination, see Irw- 
peentas and No. 30 of the Rules prefixed to this Vocabu- 
lary. 

t Apotheosis.—When we are reading Latin or Greek, 
this word ought to have the accent on the penultimate 
do but in pronouncing English we should accent 
the antepenultimate: 


“ Allots the prince of his celestial line 
* An apothéosis and rites divine."— Garth. 


¢ Arbaces,—Lempriere, Gouldman, Gesner, and Little- 
ton, accent this word on the first syllable, but Ainsworth 
and Holyoke on the second; and this is 80 much more 
agreeable to an English ear, that I should prefer it, though 
I have, out of respect to authorities, inserted the other, 
that the reader may choose which he pleases. Labbe has 
not got this word. 


§ 4rbela,the city of Assyria, where the decisive battle 
was fought between Alexander and Darius, and the cit 
in Palestine of that name, bave the accent on the penul- 


AN AP AR AR AR 

Ant na An-ti-o'-chi-a, or A-phid'-na A-rac’-ca, or Ar-chon’-tes 

~ An-ni-a!-nus *An-ti-o-chi-a 29 | A-phid -nus A-rec -ca Ar -chy-lus 6 
An’-ni-bal An'-ti-och, Eng. Aph-~o-be'-tus A-rach’-ne Ar'-chy-tas 
An'-ni-bi 3 4 An-ti -o-chis A-pbri'<es 1 Ar-a-cho-si-a Are-ti-nus 
An-nic!-e-ris 24 An-ti -o-chus Aph-ro-dis -i-a Ar-a-cho'-te Are-toph'-y-laz 
An‘-non An-ti o-pe 8 Aph-ro-di-sum 1 Ar-a-cho-ti re'-los 
An-o-pa!-a 4 An-ti-o -rus Aph-ro-di -te 8 A-rec'-thi-as Arc-to'-us 
An’ -ser An-tip-a-ter A-phy’-te 8 Ar-a-cil -lum Are-tu'-ras 
An-si-ba'-ri-a An-ti-pa’-tri-a A-pi-al 4 7 Ar-a-co’-si-i 4 Ar'-da-lus 
An-t2’-a An-ti-pat’-ri-das A-pi-a'-pus Ar-a-cyn’-thus 4 Ar-da-ni-a 
An-tw -as An-tip-a-tris Ap-i-ca'-ta Ar -a-dus Ar-dax-a'-nos 
An-tw’-us An-tiph'-a-nes | A-pic -i-us 24 A'-re 17 Ar -de-a 
An-tag'-o-ras An-tiph -a-tes | A-pid‘-a-nus A’-rar 17 Ar-de-a'-tes 
An-tal -ci+las An-tiph -i-lus | Ap-i-na Ar'-a-rus Ar-de-rie -ca 
An-tan’-der An’'-ti-phon A-pi-o-la Ar-a-thyr'-e-a Ar-di-w’-i 4 
An tan'-dros An-tiph -o-nus A-pi-on I A-ra'-tus Ar-lo -ne-a 
An-ter-bro-gi-us An’-ti-phus A’-pis A-rax'-es Ar-du-en'-na 
An-te -i-us An-ti-por-nus 5 A-pit'-i-us 24 Ar-ba'-ces, or Ar-du-i'-ne 
An-tem '-na@ An-tip’-o-lis A-pol-li-na'-rea tAr'-ba-ces Ar-dy-en -ses 
An-te’-nor An-tis -sa A-pol-li-na'-ris Ar-be'-la Ar-dys 
An-te-nor'-i-des An-tis'-the-nes Ap-ol-lin'-i-des §Ar-be-la A-re'-a 
An’-te-roa An-tis’-ti-us A-pol -li-nis Ar -bis A-re-ac -i-da 
An-the -a An-tith -e-us A-pol'-lo Ar-bo-ca’-la A‘-re-as 
An -the-as An’-ti-um 10 | Ap-ol-loc’-ra-tes Ar-bus’-cu-la A-reg'-o-nis 
An-the'-don An-tom -e-nes A-pol-lo-do’-rus Ar-ca'-di-a Ar-e-la’-tum 
An-the'-Ja An-to’-ni-a Ap-ol-lo'-ni-a Ar-ca’-di-us A-rel -li-us 
An -the-mis An-to-ni-i 3 4 Ap-ol-lo -ni-as Ar-ca’-num Ar-e-mor'-i-ca 
An'-the-mon An-to-ni'-na Ap-ol-lo-ni -a-dea Ar’-cas A’-re 
An’-the-mus An-to-ni -nus | Ap-ol-lon-i'~les Ar'-ce-na A-re'-ne 
An-the-mu -si-a An-to-ni-op'-o-lia Ap-ol-lo'-ni-us Ar'-cens A-ren'-a-cum 
An-the’-ne An-to’-ni-us, M. | Ap-ol-loph -a-nes Ar-ces-i-la'-us Ar-e-op-a-gi'-t2 
An-ther’-mus An-tor'-i-des | A-po-my-i -o# Ar-ce’-si-us 10 TT Ar-c-op'-a-gus 
An’-thes A-nu'-bis A-po-ni-a’-na 7 Ar-che’-a A-res'-tw 
An-thes-pho'-ri-a An -xi-ua | A-po'-ni-us, M. Ar-che'-a-nax A-res -tha-nas 
An-thes-te -ri-a An-xur Ap’-o-nus Ar-che-at'-i-das A-res-tor -i-des 
An/-the-us An-y-ta Ap-os-tro'-phi-a Arch-ag'-a-thus A’-re-ta 
An-thi -a An'-y-tus tA-poth-e-o -sis Ar-chan'-der Ar-e-te -us 
An’-thi-as An-za'-be 8 Ap-o-the -o-sis Ar-chan'-dros . | Ar-e-taph’-i-ls 
An/-thi-um A-ob’-ri-ga Ap'-pi-a Vi-a Ar'-che 12 Ar-e-ta -les 
An’-thi-us A-ol -li-us Ap-pi -a-des Ar-cheg'-e-tes 24 A-re'-te 
An’-tho A’‘-on | Ap-pi-a’-nus Ar-che-la'-us A-re'-tes 
An-tho-rea A’-o-nes | Ap’-pi-i Fo'-ram Ar-chem’-a-chus Ar-e-thu -sa 
An-thra'-ci-a 10 A-o/-ris Ap’'-pi-us Ar-chem'-o-rus Ar-e-ti-num 
An-thro-pi -nus A-or'-nos Ap'-pu-la Ar-chep'-o-lis Ar-e-tus 
An-thro-poph’-a-gi A-o -ti A -pri-es Ar-chep-tol’-e-muas A’-re-us 
An-thy]'-la A-pa’-i-tm A--pri-us Ar-ches’-tra-tus Ar-g@ -us 
An-ti-a-ni‘’-ra A-pa!/-ma 7 Ap-sin’-thi-i 4 Ar-che-ti'-mus Ar’-ga-lus 
An-ti-as 10 A-pa’-me 8 Ap -si-nus Ar-che -ti-ua 10 Ar-gath'-o-na 
An-ti-cle’-a Ap-a-me-a Ap'-te-ra 20 Ar'-chi-a Ar-ga-tho'-ni-us 
An -ti-cles Ap-a-mi-a Ap-u-le -i-a Ar'-chi-as Ar’-ge 9 
An-ti-cli des A-par -ni Ap-u-le’-i-us Ar-chi-bi'-a-des 4 Ar-ge'-a 
An-tic -ra-gus Ap-a-tu’-ri-a A-pu -li-a Ar-chib’-i-us Ar-go-a'-the 
An-tic/-ra-tes Ap-e-au’-ros Ap-u-sid: -a-mus Ar-chi-da-mi-a 29 ‘| Ar-gen’'-num 
An-tic -y-ra A-pe’-la A-qua -ri-us ||Ar-chi-da‘/-mus, or r-ges 
An-tid'-o-tus A-pel’-lea Aq-ui-la’-ri-a Ar-chid’-a-mus Ar-ges'-tra-tus 
An-tid -o-mus A-pel’-li-con Agq-ui-le’-i-a Ar’-chi-das r-ge-ua 
An-tig'-e-nes Ap-en-ni’-nus A-quil -li-a Ar-chi-de -mus Ar-gi9 3 
An-ti-gen'-i-das A'-per A-~quil -i-us Ar-chi-de -us Ar-gi-a 
An-tig -o-na Ap-e-ro’-pi-a Aq'-ui-lo Ar-chid -i-um Ar -gi-as 
An-tig'-o-ne Ap -e-sus Agq-ui-lo'-ni-a Ar-chi-gal’-lus Ar-gi-le’-tum 
An-ti-go-ni-a Aph’-a-ca A-~quin'-i-us Ar-chig‘-e-nes Ar-gil’-i-us 
An-tig -o-nus A-phe'-a A-qui/-num Ar-chil -o-cus Ar-gil -lus 
An-til'-co A Lope Aq-ui-ta’-ni-a Ar-chi-me'-dea Ar'’-gi-las 
An-ti-lib’-a-nus Aph-a-re'-tus A’-ra 17 Ar-chi'-nus Ar-gi-nu'-s2 
Ao-til'-o-chus Aph-a-re’-us Ar-a-bar'-ches Ar-chi-pel'-a-gua Ar-gi -0-pe 
An-tim -a-chus A’-phas 1 A-ra’-bi-a Ar-chip'-o-lis Ar-gi-phon'-tes 
An-tim '-e-nes A-phel -las A-rab-i-cus Ar-chip'-pe Ar-gip -pe-i 3 
An-ti-na-i-a 5 Aph’'-e-sas Ar-a-bis Ar-chip'-pus Ar-gi-va 
An-ti-nop -o-lis Aph'-c-t» Ar’-abs Ar-chi -tis Ar-gi'-vi 3 
An-tin-o-us Aph’-i-das 4 Ar'-a-bus Ar’-chon ““4r'-gives, Eng 





timate ; but 4rbela, a town in Sicily, has the accent oo 
the antepenaltimate syllable. 


|| Archidamus.—Ainsworth, Gouldman, Littleton, and 
Holyoke, place the accent on the antepenultimate sylia- 
ble of this word, but Lempriere and Labbe on the pero! 
timate. I have followed Lempriere and Labbe, though, 


| in my opinion, wrong: for,as every word of this ternrina- 


tion has the antepenultimate accent, as Pelydamas, The- 
odamas, &e., | Know not why this should be different, 
though Labbe tells us, that the learned are of his opinion. 


7 Arcopagus.—Labbe tel!s us, that the penult'mate 
syllable of this word is, beyond all controversy, short— 

uidquid nonnulli in tanta luce etiamnam cecutiaot— 
Some of these blind men are, Gouldman, Holyoke, 
Littleton ;—but Lempriere and Ainsworth, the best aa- 
thorities, agree with Labbe. 

** Argices.—\ have observed a strong propensity ia 
school-boys to pronounce the g in these words hard,as ia 
the English word give. This is, undoubtedly, because 
their masters do #0; and er will tell us, that the Greek 
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AR AR AS AT AU 

r'-gi-us Ar-is-to-me'~des Ar-tem-i-lo/-rus As-pin dus 1 Ath-o-ne!-um 

r. Ar-is-tom -e-nes tAr’te-mis As!-pis Ath-e-nw!-us 
r-gol'-i-cus A-ria-to-nau'-ta Ar-te-mis'-i-a 11 As-ple -don Ath-e-nag!-o-ras 
r -go-lis Ar-is-to-ni!-cas Ar-te-mis'-i-um As-po-re'-nus Ath-e-na’-is 
r-gon A-ris!-to-nus qAr-te-mi’ ta As'-#0 A-the!-ni-on 
r-go-naul-t@ Ar-is-ton'-i-dea Ar!-te-mon As-sa-bi -nus A-then!-o-cles 
r-go'-us Ar-is-ton!-y-mua Arth'-mi-us As sast-a-cus Ath-en-o-do'-rus 
r-gus Ar-is-toph'-a-nes Ar-te!-na As-se-ri!-ni 3 Al-the-os 
r-gyu'-nis A-ris-to-phi-li!-des Ar-tim’-pa-ea As‘-so-rus Ath!-e-sia 

r -gy-ra A-ris!-to-phon Ar-to-bar-za!-nes As’ sos At-thos 1 
r-gy-ras!-pi-des A-ris!-tor Ar-toch’-mes As-syr'-i-a Ath-rul-la 

r -gy-re Ar-is-tor'-i-des Ar-to!-na As!-ta A-thym!-bra 
r-gyt'-i-pa Ar-is-tot!-o les Ar-ton!-tes As-ta-ce’-ni 5 A-ti-a ll 

‘ria Ar'-is-to-tie, Eng. Ar-to!-ni-us As’-ta-cus A-til!-i-a 
ri-ad/-ne Ar-is-to-ti!-mus Ar-tox!-a-res As'-ta-pa A-til!-i-us 
rhae!-ua Ar-is-tox'-o-nus Ar-tu!-ri-us As'-ta-pus A-til!-la 
ori-al-ni, or A-ris!-tus Ar-ty!/-nes As tar'-te 8 A-u!-na 
A-ri-e’-ni Ar-is-tyl’-lus Ar-tyn’-i-a As'-ter A-ti'-nas 
-ri-am!-nes Al!-ri-us Ar-tys!-to-na As-te!-ri-a A-tin'-i-a 
.-ri-an!-tas Ar'-me-nes Ar’-u-© As-te!-ri-on At-lau'!-tes 
ori-a-ra!-thes Ar-me!-ni-a A-ru!-ti As-te!-ri-us At-lan-ti'-a-des 
it-ib-bay’-us 5 Ar-men-ta!-ri-us A-ru!-e-ris As-te-ro!-di-a At-lan!-ti-des 
i-ric'-i-a 24 Ar-mil!-la-tus A’-runa 1 As-ter-o-pa!-us Av-las 
\r-i-ci na Ar-mi-lus!-tri-um A-run!ti-us 10 As-ter'-o-pe A-tos!-sa 
ir-i-da!-us Ar-min!-i-us Ar-u-pi'-nus As-te-ro’-pe-a At'-ra-ces 
i-ri-e! nis Ar-mor'-i-cm Ar-val-les As-ter-u!-si-us’ 11 At-ra-myt'“ti-um 
\r-i-ge -um Ar'-ne 8 Ar-ver!-ni As-tin’-o-me Al-ra-pes 
writ 4 Ar'-ni 3 Ar-vir'-a-gua As-ti!-o-chus Al-trax 1 
ir-i-ma Ar-no!-bi-us Ar-vis!-i-um As!-to-mi 3 At-re-ba!/-te 
tr-i-mas!-pi 3 Ar'-nus Ar-vil-sus As-trn’-a GAt-re-ba!-tes 
\r-i-mas’-pi-as Ar'-o-a Arx!-a-ta As-trae -us A-tre!-ni 
\r-i-mas!-the Ar-o-ma Ar-y-an'-des As!-ta Atl-re-us 
\r-i-ma!-zes Ar'-pa-ni Ar'-y-bas As!-tur A-tri-de 
tr'-i-mi 3 Ar'-pi 3 Ar-yp-te!-us As!-tu-ra A-tri!-dea 
\-rim!-i-num Ar-pi!-num A-san'der As!-tu-res A-tro'-ni-us 
\-rim/-i-nua Ar-ra/-i 3 As-ba-me!-a As-ty'-a-ge At-ro-pa-te/-ne 
\r-im-phe’-i Ar-rah-be!-as As-bes!-ta As-ty!-a-gea At-ro-pa!-ti-a 1" 
Ar-i-mus Ar’-ri-a As!-bo-lus As-ty'-a-lus At!-ro-pos 1 
\-ri-o-bar-za/-nes Ar-ri-a!-nus As-bys!-ta As-ty'-a-nax At-ta 
\-ri-o-man!-des Ar’-ri-us As-cal!-a-phus As-ty-cra!-ti-a 10 | At-ta’-li-e 
4-ri-o-mar'-dus Ar-run!-ti-us 10 As!-ca-lon As-tyd!-a-mas At/-ta-lus 
4-ri-o-me!-des Ar-sa'-bes As-ca!-ni-e As-ty-da-mi'-a 30 At-tar!-ras 
A-ri!-on 28 Ar-sa!-ces, or As-ca'-ni-us As!-ty-lus At-te!-i-as Cap’-i-to 
A-ri-o-vis!-tus 21 *Ar'-sa-ces As'-<i-i 3 (a) As-tym-e-du'-sa AU-tes 
Al-ris Ar-sac'-i-de As-cle!-pi-a As-tyn'-o-me Av-this 
A-ris-ten!-e-tus Ar-sam!-e-nes As-cle-pi'-a-des As-tyn!-o-mi At!-ti-ca 
A-ris!-ba Ar-sam!-e-tes As-cle-pi-o-do!-rus As-tyn!-o-us At!-ti-cus 
Ar-is-t#’-um Ar-sam-o-sa/-ta As-clo-pi-o-do/-tus As-ty'-o-che At-ti-da!-tes 
Ar-is-t!-us Ar-sa!-nes As-cle!-pi-us As-ty-o-chi!-a 30 Au'-ti-la 
Ar-is-tag’-o-ras Ar-sa!-ni-as As-cle-ta’-ri-on As-ty-pa-le'-a At-til'-i-us 
Ar-is tan'-der Ar-se!-na As!-clus As-typh!-i-lus At-ti’-nas 
Ar-is-tan!-dros Ar'-sea As-co!-li-a As-ty!-ron At'-ti-us og ea 
Ar-is-tar!-che Ar'-si-a As-co’-ni-us La!-be-o | As!-y-chis At-u-at!-i-ci 
Ar-ia-tar!-chus Ar-si-de’-us As!-cra A-sy'-lns Af-tu-bi 3 
Ar-is-ta-za'-nes Ar-sin'-o-e As'-cu-lum A-syl'-lus A-ty!-a-da 
A-ris!-te-ua Ar-ta-ba!-nus As!-dru-bal A-tab’-u-las pei 1 
A-ris!-te-rm Ar-ta-ba!-zus A-sel!-li-o At-a-by!-ris Au-fe!-i-a a!-qua 
A-ris!-te-us Ar'-ta-bri 3 Al-si-a 10 1 At-a-by-ri!-te 6 Au-fi-de!-na 
A-ris!-the-nes Ar-ta-bri’-te A-si-at-i-cus At-a-ce 8 Au-fid!-i-a 
A-ris!thus Ar-ta-cw’-ns A-si!-Ias At-a-lan!-ta Au-id'-i-us 
Ar-ia-ti’-bus Ar-ta-ca!-na As-i-na!-ri-a At-a-ran’-tes Au’-fi-dus 
Ar-is-ti!-des Ar'-ta-ce As-i-na!-ri-us A-tar!-be-chis 11 Au’-ga, and Au'-ge 
Ar-is-tip!-pus Ar-ta-ce!-ne As!-i-na A-tar!-ga-tis Au-ge'-a 
A-ris!-ti-us Ar-ta!-ci-a As!-i-ne A-tar!-ne-a Au'-ga-ras 
A-ris!-ton Ar-te!-i 3 As'-i-nes A’-tas, and A’-thas Aul-ge-w 
Ar-is-to-bu'-la Ar-tag!-e-ras A-sin!-i-us Gal!-lus Al-tax Au!-gi-as, and 
Ar-is-to-bu'-lus Ar-ta-ger'-ses Al-si-us 11 Al-te 8 Au’- 
Ar-is-to-cle-a Ar-ta!-nes As-na!-us A-tel!-la Au'-gi- 
A-ris -to-cles Ar-ta-pher!-nes A-so!-phis At!-e-na Au-gi'-nus 
A-ris-to-cli! -des Ar-ta'-tus A-so!-pi-a At-e-no-ma!-rus Au!-gu-res 
Ar-is-toc!-ra-tes Ar-ta-vas! des As-o-pi'-a-des Ath-a-ma'-nes Au-gus'-ta 
Ar-is-to!-cre-ou Ar-tax!a A-so!-pis Ath!-a-mas Au-gus-ta!-li-a 
Ar-is-toe!-ri-tus Ar-tax!-a-ta A-so!-pus Ath-a-man-ti!-a-des =| Au-gus-ti'-nus 
A-tis-to-de!-mua Ar-ta-xerx!-es As-pam!-i-thres Ath-a-na'-si-as 10 Au-gus'-tin, Eng. 
Ar-is-tog'-e-nes Ar-tax!-i-as As-pa-ra’-gi-um Ath!-a-nis Au-gus'-tu-lus 
Ar-is-to-gi! ton Ar-ta-yc!-tes As-pa!-sia IL A!-the-as Au-gus!-tus 
Ar-is-to la! us Ar-ta-yn!-ta As-pa-si'-rus A-the!-na Au-les! tes 
Ar-ia-tom!-a-che Ar-ta-yn!-tes As-pas’-tes A-the!-nw 8 Au-le’ tes 
Ar-is-tom!.a-chus Ar-tem-ba!-res As-pa-thi'-nes Ath-e-n2/-a Au!-lis 
gamma should always be pronounced hard in words from t Artemis.— 


that language, 
catalogue 


What, 


sis, genius, Diogenes, KE gyptus, &c.! 


answers itself. 


* Arsaces—Gouldman, Lempriere, Hol 


accent this word on the 


still greater authorit neral , ha 
pated gre y,ge usage 


the accent of this word on t 


then, muat we alter that long 
words where this letter occurs, as in Gene- 
The question 


ke, and Labbe, 
firat syllable, and unqnestionably 
not without classical authority; but Ainsworth, and a 
in my opinion, 
second 


“ The sisters to Apollo tune their voice, 
“ And, Artemis, to thee whom darts rejoice.” 


Cooke's Hesiod. Theng. v. 17. 
t Artemita—Ainsworth places the accent on the an- 


tepenultiraate syllable of this word; but Lempriere, 
Gouldman, and Holyoke, more correctly, in my opinion, 
on the penultimate. 


§ 4trebates.—Ainsworth accents this word on the an- 


syl- | tepenultimate syllable; but Lempriere, Gouldman, Hol. 
: yoke, and Labbe, on the pefultimate; and this is, in wy 


Opinion, the 


better pronunciation. 
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AU 


Au!-ion 
Au:lo’-ni-us 
Au’-las 
Au'-ras 
Au-re’-li-a 
Au-re-li-a-nus 


Au-re'-li-an, Eng. 


Au-re’-li-us 

oe 
u-ri! 

ppt Mie 

Au-ro!-ra 


Au-run'-ce 8 
Au-run-cu-le!-i-us 
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AU 


Aus-chi'-sw 12 
Aus’-ci 3 
Aul-ser 
Au!-se-ris 
Au!-ses 
Au!-son 
Au-o!-nia 
Au-so!-ni-us 
Au!-spi-cea 
Aus'-ter 
Aus-te'-ai-on 
Au-to-bu!-lus, or 
At-a-bu'-lus 


AU 


Au-ta-ni'-tis 
Au toch'-tho nes 
Au to-cles 
Au-toc!-ra-tes 
Au-to-cre'-ne 8 
Au-toll-o-la 
Au-tol!-y-cus 
Au-tom'-a-to 
Au-tom!-e-ion 
Au-to-me-—du'-a 
Au-tom'-o-nes 
Au-tom!-o-li 
Au-ton'-o-¢ 


AX 


Av-to —la!-tes 
Au-xe'-si-a Ll 
Av-a-ri/-cum 
A-vel!-la 
Av-en-ti'-nus 
A-ver'-nus, or 
A-ver'-na 
A-ves!-ta 
A-vid-i-e'-nus 


A-vid'-i-us Cas'-si-us 


Av-i-e!-nus 
Al-vi-um 
Ax!-o-nus 





AZ 


Ax-i!-chus 
Ax-i'-on 29 
Ax-i-o-ni'-cus 3 
Ax-i--te-a 
Ax-i-o'4he-a 
Ax'-i-us 

Ax! ur, and An'-rur 
Ax’'-us 

A'-zan 1 
A-zi'-ris 
Az'-o-nax 
A-zo!-rus 1] 
A-2o'-tus 


a ULE 


BA 


BA-BIL/-I-US 
Bab’-i-lus 
Bab'-y-lon 
Buab-y-lo'-ni-a 
Bab-y-lo'-ni-i 4 
Ba-byr'-sa 
Ba-byt!-a-ce 
Bac-a-ba'-sus 
Bac'-chw 
Bac-cha-na'-li-a 
Bac-chan!-tes 
Rac!-chi 3 
Bac-chi'-a-da 
Bac!-chi-des 
Bac'-chis 
Bac!-chi-um 
Bac'-chi-us 
Bac'-chus 
Bac-chyl'-i-des 
Ba-ce'-nis 
Ba'-cis 
Bac!-tra 
Bac!-tri, and 
Bac-tri-a'-ni 4 
Rac-tri-a!-na 
Bac'-tros 
Bad'-a-ca 
Ba'-li-a 
Ba'-di-us 
Bad-u-hen'-ne 
Be'-bi-us, M. 
Be'-tis 
Be!-ton 
Ba-gis'-ta-me 
Ba-gis'-ta-nes 
Ba-go’-as, and 
Ba-go'-sas 
Bag-o-da!-res 
Ba-gopli'-a-nes 
Bag -ra-da 
Bal-i-m 


Bal-a-na'-gre 
Ba-la‘-nus 
Ba-la!-ri 
Bal-bil'-lus 
Bal-bi/-nus 
Bal'-bus 
Bal-e-a'-rea 
Ba-le'-tus 
Ba’-li-us 
Ba-lis'-ta 
Bal-lon'-o-ti 3 
Bal-ven'-ti-us 10 
Bal'-y-ras 
Barm-u-ru!-e 
Ban'-ti-e 4 
Ban!-ti-us, L. 10 
Baph'-y-rus 6 
Bap'-te 
Ba-re’-i 

Bar -a-thrum 
Bar'-ba-ri 


BA 


Bar-bal-ri-a 
Bar-bos'-the-nes 
Bar-byth'-a-ce 
Bar'-ca 
Bar-ce'-i, or 
Bar'-ci-te 
Bar'-ce 
Bar’-cha 
Bar-da'-i 
Bar'-di 
Bar-dy!'-lis 
Ba-ro'-a 
Ba!-re-as So-ra’-nus 
Ba!-res 
Bar-gu'-si-i 3 
Ba-ri'-ne 
Ba-ris'-ses 
Ba!-ri-um 
Bar'-nu-us 
Bar-si'-ne, and 
Bar-se'-ne 
Bar-za-en'-tes 
Bar-za'-nea 
Bas-i-le'-a 
Bas-i-li'-da 
Bas-i-li'-des 
Ba-sil-i-o-pot'-a-mos 
Bas'-i-lis 
Ba-sil!-i-us 31 
Bas'-i-lus 
Bas'-sm 
Bas-sa'-ni-a 
Bas-sa'-re-us 
Bas’-sa-ris 
Bas’-.us Au-fid'-i-us 
Bas-tar'-nw, and 
Bas-ter'-nm 
Bas’-ti-a 
Ba!-ta 
Ba-ta!-vi 
Ra!-thos 
Bath!-y-cles 
Ba-thy!’-lus 
Bat-i-a'-tus 
Ba'-ti-a 11 
Ba-ti'-na, and 
Ban-ti’-na 
Ba!-tis 
Ba'-to 
Ba'-ton 
Bat-ra-cho-my-0- 
mach'-i-a 
Bat-ti'-a-dea 
Bat'-tis’ 
Bat!-tus 
Rat!-u-lum 
Rat!-u-lus 
Ba-tyl'-lus 
Bau'-bo 
Bau'-cis 
Bau'-li 3 
Ba!-vi-us 
Baz-a-en'-tes 
Ba-za/-ri-a 


BI 


Be!-bi-us 
Be-bri/-a-cum 
Beb'-ry-ce 6 
Beb“ry-ces, and 
Be-bryc!-i-i 4 
Be-bryc!-i-a 
Bel-e-mi! na 
Bel-e-phan!-tes 
Lr pat 
‘ge 
, Bel'-gi-ca 
| Bel!-gi-um 


Bel'-gi-us 
Bel'-i-des, plural. 


Be-li'4les, singular. 


Be-lis'-a-ma 

! Rel-i-sa!-ri us 
Bel-is ti'-da 
Bel'-i te 
Bel-ler'-o-phon 
*Bel-le’-rus 
Rel-li-e'-nus 
Bel-lo'-na 

| Bel-lo-na/-ri-i 4 
Bel-lov'-a-ci 
Bel-lo-ve'-sus 
Be'-lon 








| el 33 pa 
| Be -bi-cm 
Ber-e-cyn'-thi-a 
Ber-e-ni'-ce 30 
Ber-o-ni'-cis 
Ber'-gi-on 
Ber-gis'-te-ni 
Be'-ris, and Ba’-ris 
Ber'-mi-us 
Ber'-0-e 
Re-ra'-a 
Ber-o-ni'-ce 30 
| Be-ro!-sus 
Ber-rho/-a 
Be'-sa 











tBi-a'-nor 
Bi'-as 
Ri-bac!-u-lus 
Bib!-a 


Biby-li-a, and Bil'-li-a 


Bib/-lis 
Bib-li'-na 
Bib'-lus 


BO 


Bi-brac!-te 
Bib’-u-lus 
Bi'-ces 
Bi'-con 
Bi-cor'-ni-ger 
Bi-cor'-nis 
Bi-for'-mis 
Bi'-frons 
Bil'-bi-lis 
wars 
in!-gi-um 
Bi'-on 
Bir'-rhus 
Bi-sal-te 
Bi-sal'-tea 
Bi-sal’-tis 
Bi-san'-the 
Bis'-ton 
Bis'-to-nis 
Bi'-thas 
Bith'-y-e 
Bi-thyn’-i-a 
Bit'-i-as 
Bi'-ton 
Bi-tu’-i-tus 
Bi-tun'-tum 
Bi-tur'-i-ges 
Bi-tur'-i-cum 
Biz'-i-a 
Bla’-na 
Ble'-si-i 4 
Ble'-sus 
Blan-de-no'-na 
Blan-du'-si-a 
Blas-to-pha-ni'-ces 
Blem'-my-ea 
Ble-ni'-na 
Blit’-i-us 10 
Blu'-ci-um 10 
Bu-a-dic'-e-a 
Bo!-w, and Bol-e-a 
Ro-a'-gri 


Bo-du-ag-na'-tus 
Bo-be'-is 
Ber'-bi-a 
Bo-e-dro!-mi-a 
Bo-o-tar-che 
Bor-o'-ti-a 
Bo~ol-tus 
Bo-or-0-bis'-tas 
Bo-e!-thi-us 
Bo' e-tus 
ath 

-ges 
Bo'-gud 
Bo!-gus 
Bo'-i-i 3 
Bo-joc'-a-lus 
Bo'-la 


BR 


Bol'-he ' 
Bol-bi-ti’-nom 
Bol'-gi-us 
Bo-li'-na 
Bol-i-nw'-us 
Bo-lis’-sus 
Bol-la'-nus 
Bo'-lus 
Bom-i-en'-ses 
Bo-mil'-car 
Bom-o-ni'-c2 30 
Bo-no'-ni-a 
Bo-no!-si-us 
Bo-no'-zhe-ws 
Bo-o-su'-ra 
Bo-o'-tca 
Bo-o'-tus, and 
Be’-o-tus 


Bran'-chi-ia# 
Bran-chy!'-li-ies 
Bra!-si-e 
Bras'-i-das 
Bras-i-de'-i-8 
Brau'-re 
Brau'-ron 
Bren'-ni, and 
Breu’-ni 
Bren’-nus 
Bren'-the 
Brea'i-a 
Bret/-ti-i 3 
Bri-a'-re-us 


Bri'-mo 
Bri-se'-is 

Bri'-ses 
Bri-se’-us 
Bri-tan'-ni 
Bri-tan!-ni-a 
Bri-tan'-ni-cus 3 
Brit-o-mar'-t 
Brit-o-ma'-rus 
[Brit'-o-nes 


a pp 


* Bellerus.—All our lexicographers unite in giving 
this word the antepeoultimate accent: but Milton seems 
to have sanctioned the penultimate, as much more agree- 


able to English ears, in his Lycidas: 


“Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 


“Bleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old.” 


Th 
word 


h it must be acknowledged that Milton has in this | times pronoun 
rted the classical pronunciation, yet his author- | frequently wit 


ity is sufficient to make us acquicsce in his accentuatis 
in the above-mentioned passage. 


t Bianor—Lempriere accents 
syllable: but Labbe, Ainsworth, 
on the second: and these agree w 

t Britones.—Labbe tells us, 
ced with the pena 
hb the antepenultimate. 
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BR BU BU BU BY 
3rix-el'um Bru'-tus Bu-co}'-i-cum Bar'-rhus Byb-le!-si-a, and 
3rix!-i-a Bry'-as Bu-co/-li-on Bur'-ea B iaale 
3rv-zo Bry-ax'-is Bu'-co-los Bur'-si-a Byb?-li-a 
Sroc-u-be!-lus Bry'-ce Bu'-di-i 3 Bu'-+m Byb’-li-i 4 
3ro!-mi-us Bry'-gee Bu-di'-ni 3 Bu-si'-ria Byb’-lis 
iro’-mus Bry'-gi 3 5 Ru-do/-rum Bu!-ta Byl-li/-o-nes 
tron -tes Bry!-se-a Bul-lis Bu'-te-o Byr-rhus 
3ron-ti -nus Bu-ba-ce-ne Bul-la'-ti-as 10 Bu'-tes Byr'-sa 
3ro/-te-as Bu-ha'-ces u/-ne-a Bu-thro -tum By-za'-ci-um 
3ro!-the-us Bu'-ba-ris Bu'-nus Bu-thyr -c-us Byz-an-ti’-a-cus 
Sruc'-te-ri 4 Bu-bas-ti'-a-cus Bu'-po-lus Bu'-to-a By-zan'-ti-um 
}ru-ma'-li-a Bu'-ba-sus Bu'-pha-gus Ba'-toa By!-zaa 
trun-do'-si-am Bu'-bon Bu-pho'-ni-a Bu-tor'-i-des By-ze'-nus 
3ra-tid'-i-us Bu-ceph!-a-ia Bo-pra! si-um Bu-tun!-tum Byz'-o-rea 
3ru'-ti-i 4 Bu-ceph'-a-lus -ra Bu'-tus Byz'-i-a 
3ru'-to-las Bo-cel'-t-cn Bu-ra/-i-cos Bu-zy'-ges 

CA CA CA CA CA 
OA-AN!'-THUS @2-i/-cus Cal-lim'-e-+les Cam/-pe 8 | Cap-u-a 
Cab/-a~les 20 Ca-i-o!-ta Cal-li'-nus Cam-pas:-pe Ca!-pys 
Cab/-a-les 20 Ca'-i-us, and Ca/-i-a_ =| Cal-li'-o-pe 8 Camp sa Cal-pys Sy! -vi-uws 
Ca-ball-i-i 4 Cal-i-us Cal-li-pa-ti'-ra 30 Cam'-pus Mar'-ti-ua | Car-a-bac!-tra 
Uab-a-li/-nos Cal!-ab-er, Q. Cal'-li-phon Cam-u-lo-gi!-nus Car'-a-bis 20 
Cab-al-li'-num Ca-la!-bri-a Cal'-li-pbron Ca!-na Car-a-cal!-la 
Ca-bar'-nos Cal'-a-brus Cal-lip-i-de Can'-a-ce Cu-rac'-a-tes 
Cu-bas!-sus | Cal-a-gur-rit! a-ni Cal-lip'-o-lis Can!-a-che 12 | Ca-rac!-ta-cus 
Ca-bel!-li-o 4 iCal! a-ts Cal!-li-pus Can!-a-chus | Cal-rm 
Ca-bi'-ra Ca lag'-u-tis Cal-lip'-y-ges Ca'-ne Ca-re!-us 
Ca-bil-ri 3 Cal'-a-mis 20 Cabtir'-hove 8 Ca-nal-ri-i 4 Car'-a-lis 
Cu-bir!-i-a Cal-a-mi -sa Cal-lis'te Can'-a-thus Car'-a-nua 20 © 
Us-bul-ra 7 Cal'-a-mos Cal-lis-te'-i-a *Can'~la-ce Ca-rau'-si-us 10 
Cub/-u-rus 20 Cal/-a-mus 20 Cal-lis'-the-nes Can-daut-les | Car'-bo 
Un'-ca Ca-la!-nus Cal-lis'-to Can-da!-vi-a Car-che-~don 12 
Cach'-a-les 20 Cal!-a-on Cal)-lis-to-ni'-cus Can-di'-o-pe Car-ci'-nus 
Cal-cus Cal'-a-ris Ca)-lis'-tra-tus Ca!-nens Car-da'-ces 
Ca-cul-this Cal-a-tha'-na Cal-lix'-e-na Can-e-pho/-ri-a Car-dam'-y-le 
Cr-cy p'-a-ria Ca-la'-thi-on Cal-lix'-e-nus Can'-e-~hum Car'-di-a 
Ca'-ti 3 Cal!-a-thus Ca!-lon Ca-nic-u-la'-res di! es | Car-du'-chi 12 3 
Cad-me!-a Cal'-a-tes 20 Ca!-lor Ca-nid!-i-a Cal-res 

Cad-me!-is Ca-la'-ti-a Cal'-pe Ca-nid'-i-us , Car'-e-sa 
Cad/-mus Ca-la'-ti-e 10 Cal-phur -ni-a Ca-nin-e-fa'-tes Ca-res'-sus 
Ca'-dra 7 Cal-au-re’-a, and Cal-phur'-ni-us Ca.nin’-i-as Car-fin'-i-a 
(a-du!-ce-ua 10 Cal-au-ri-a Cal-pur'-ai-a Cua-nis’-ti-us 10 Cal-ri-a 
Ca-dur'-ci 3 Ca-la'-vi-i 4 Cal-u-sid'-i-us Ca!-ni-us Ca!-ri-as 
Ca-dus'-ci Ca-la’-vi-us Cal-u'-si-um 10 Can'-ne Ca-ri'-a-te 
Cad!-y-tis Cal -bis “| Call-vi-a Ca-nop'-i-cum Ca-ri!-na 

Ce! a 7 Cal -ce Cal-vi'-na Ca-no’-pua Ca-ri!-ne 
Cz'-ci-as 10 Cal -chas Cal-vis'-i-us 10 Can’-ta-bra Car-i'-ne 
Cm-cil'-i-a Cal-che-do’-ni-a Cal!-y-be 8 Can!-ta-bri 3 Ca-ri/-nus 
Ce-cil-i-a!-nus Cal-chin'-i-a 12 Cal-y-cad'-nus Can-ta'-bri-w 4 Ca-ris'-4a-num 
Cw-cil'-i-i 4 Cal -dus Cw'-li-as Cal'-y-ce 8 Can!-tha-rus 20 Ca-ris'-tum 
Cw-cil!-i-us Ca -le Ca-lyd'-i-um Can'-thus Car-ma'-ni-a 
Cme'-i-lus Cal-e-do'-ni-a Ca-lyd!-na Can!-ti-um 10 Car-ma!-nor 
Cw-ci'-na Tas!-cos Ca-lo'-nas Cal'-y-don 6 Can-u-le-i-a Car'-me 
Carec!-a-bam Ca'-les Cal-y-do'-nis Can-u-le!-i-us Car-me'-lus 
Crec!-u-lus Ca-le!-si-us 10 Cal-y-do'-ni-us Ca-nu'-li-a Car-men!-ta, and 
Cw-dic'-i-us 10 Ca-le!-te Ca-lym'-ne Ca-nu'-si-um 10 Car-men!-tis 
Ca/-li-a Cal'-e-tor 20 Ca-lyn'-da Ca-nu!-si-us Car-men-ta'-les 
Ca!-li-us Ca'-lex Ca-lyp'-so Ca-nu!-ti-us 10 Car-men-ta'-lia 
Cxm'!-a-ro Cal-i-ad!-ne Ca-man'-ti-um 10 Cap'-a-neus, Jeyll. | Car'-mi-ies 6 
Cw’-ne Cal-i-ce'-ni Cam-a-ri'-na Ca-pel’-la Car'-na Car-din'-e-a 
Ca/-ne-us Ca-lid!-i-ua, M. Cam-bau'-les Ca-pe!sna Car-na'-si-us 10 
Cen!-i-des Ca-lig'-u-la, C. Cam'-bes Ca-pe'-nas Car-ne'-a-des 
Cre-ni'-na Cal'-i-pus Cam/-bro Ca-pe'-ni 3 Car-ne'-i-a 
Cre'-nis Ca--lis Cam-bu!-ni-i 4 Ca!-per Car'-ni-on 
Cxr-not!-ro-pr Cal-les'-chrus Cam-by'-ses Ca-pe!-tus Car!-nus 
Cx!-pi-o Cal-la!-i-ci 4 Cam-e-la!-ni 3 Ca-pha'-re-us Car-nu'-tes 
C-ra!tus Cal'-las Cam-e-li'-tw Caphi-y- 4 Car-pa‘-si-a JI 
Cre'!-re, or Car!-res Cal-la-te!-bus Cam/-e-ra 7 Ca!-pi-o 4 Car-pa’-si-um 11 
Crer'-e-si 3 Cal-la-te!-ri-a Cam-¢-ri'-num, and Cap-is-se'-ne Car!-pa-thas 
Ce!-sar Cal-le!-ni Ca-me!-ri-um Cap’-i-to Car'-pi-a 7 
Cws-a-re!-a Jal!-li-a Cam-e-ri'-nus Ca-pit-o-li'-nus Car'-pis 
Cw-sa!-ri-on Cal-li'-a-les Ca-mer'-ti-um Cap-i-to'-li-um Car'-po 
Cre-ae!-na Cal'-li-as Ca-mer'-tes Cap-pa-do-ci-a 10 Car-poph--o-ra 
Cre-sen'-ni-as Cal-lib'-i-us Ca-mil'-la Cp! pa-dox Car-popb'-o-ras 
Cw#-se!-ti-us 10 Cal-li-ce'-rus Ca-mil!-li, and Ca-pra!-ri-a Car'-rw, und Car’ -rice 
C#!-si-a 10 Cal-lich'-o-rus Ca-mil!-le Ca'-pre-e Car-ri-na'-tes 
Ce/-si-us 10 Cal!-li-cles Ca-mil'-lus Cap-ri-cor'-nus Car-ru'-ca 
Ce!-s0 Cal-li-co-lo/-na Ca-mi'-ro Cap-ri-fic-i-a!-lis Cur-se!-0-li 3 
Cxp-so!-ni-a Cal-lic!-ra-tes Ca-mi'-rus, and Ca-pri'-na Car-ta -li-as 
Ca-so!-ni-us Cal-lic-rat!-i-das Ca-mi/-ra Ca-prip'-e-des Car-the'-a 
Cat!-o-brix Cal-lid!-i-us Cam-is-sa!-res Ca -pri-us Car-tha-gin-i-en! ses 
Cwet!-u-lum Cal-lid'-ro-mus Cam'-ma Cap-ro-ti!-na Car-tha!-go 
Ce!-yx Cal-li-ge!-tus Ca-me!-ne Ca'-prus Car'-thage, Eng. 
Cu-ga'-co Cal-lim'-a-chus 12 Cam-pa'-na Lex Cap/-aa Car! tha sis 
Ca-i-ci'-nus Cal-lim!-e-don | Cam-pal-ni-a Cap!-sa-ge Car-te-ia, 





* Candace.—Lempriere, Labbe, and Ainsworth, ac- | general ear hes not sanctioned thie latter pronunciation, 


sent this word on the first syllable, but Gouldman and 


Holyoke on the second; and Lam much mistaken if the | 





and given it the preference. 
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CE CE CH CH cil 
Ca!-rus Ce!-bes Ce-phis-od'-o tua Cha-rin'-thas Che}-o-ne 
Car-vil'-i-ua Ce!-bren Ce-phi! sus Che-rip'-pus Chel -o-nis 
Ca’ ry-a 6 7 Ce-bre!-ni-a Co-phia'-sus Cha'-ro eee 
Car-y-a'-te@ [Cocina Ce'-phren Chm-ro-ne'-a, and Chel-y-d 
Car-y-a'-tis Cec'-i-das Ce!-pi-o Cher-ro-ne!-a Chemn-mis 
Ca-rys!-ti-us Ce-cil!-i-us Ce!-pi-on Cha-ro!-ni-a [Chena 7 
Ca-rya'-tus Cec!-i-na Coer!-a-ca Cha-lw’-on Che'-on 
Ca'-ry-um Ce-cin'-na, A. Ce-rac'-a-tea Chal-ca’-a Che!-ni-on 
Cas!-ca Ce-cro’ pi-a Ce-ram!-bus Chal!-ce-a Che'-ni-us 
Cas-cel'-li-us Ce-crop/-i-d» Cer-a-mi'-cus Chal-ce'-don, and Che'-ops, and 
Cas-i-li’-num Cel-crops Ce-ro’-mi um Chal-ce+to’-ni-a Che-os'- 
Ca-si!-na Ca-si'-num = | Ce-cryph'-a-le Cer'-a-mus Chal-ci-de'-ne Che'!-phren 
Ca'-si-us 10 Ced-ro-a!-tis Ce'-ras Chal-ci-den'-ses Cher-e-moc'-ra-tes 
Cas!-me ne Ce!don Cer'-a-sus Chal-cid'-e-us Che-ris'-o-phus 
Cas-mil!-la | Ce-drut-si-i 3 Cer'-a-ta Chal-cid!-i-ca Cher'-o-phon 
Cas-pe!-ri-a | Cop'-la-se Ce-ra! tus Chal-cid!-i-cus Cher'-si-as 10 
Cas-per-t-la Cel-i 3 Ce-rau'-ni a Chal-ci-c'-us Cher-sid'-a-mas 
Cas-pi-a-pa Cel’-a-don Ce-rau! ni 4 Chal-ci'-o-pe Cher'-si-pho 
Cas!-pi-i 4 Cel!-a-~dus Ce-rau! nus Chal-ci/-tis 3 Cher-so-ne'-sus 
Cas'-pi-um Ma-te Ce-la'-ne Ce-rau'-si-us 10 Chal'-cis Che-rus'-ci 3 
Cas-san-da!-ne Ce-lw'-n0 Cer-be!-ri-on Chal!-co-don Chid-ne-i 3 
Cas-san! der Cel!-e-e 4 Cer'-be-roa Chal!-con _| Chil-i-art-chus 
Cas-san'-dra Ce-le'-i-a, and Cel-la =| Cer'-ca-phus Chal-cus Chil!-i-us, and 
Cassan!-lri-a Cel-e-la'-tes Cer-ca-so'-rum Chal-~ia-a Chil!-e-us 
Cas'-si-a 10 Celen'-dre Cer-ce!-is Chal-dei 3 Chi'-lo 
Cas-si'-0-pe Ce-len!-dria, or Cer-ce'-ne Cha-les'-tra Chi-lo'-nis 
Ca-si-o-pe'-a Ce-len-de-ris Cer-ces'-tes Chal-o-ni'-tis Chi-me'-ra 
Cas-si-ter'-i-des Ce-le’-ne-us Cer'-ci-des - Chal!-y-bes, and Chim!-a-rus 
Cus'-si-us, C. 10 Ce-len'-na Ce-le’-na_ | Cer'-ci-i 4 Cal’-y-bes Chi-me!-ri-um 
Cas-si-ve-lau!-nus Ce!-ler Cer'-ci-na Chal-y-bo-ni'-tis Chi-om!-a-t3 
Cas-so’-tis | Cel!-c-rea Cer-cin'-i-am Chal'-ybs Chi'-on 1 
Cas-tab/-a-la Cel!-e-trum Cer-cin'-na Cha-ma!-ni Chi'-o-ne 8 
Cas'-ta-bus Ce!-le-us Cer'-ci-us 10 Cham-a-vil-ri 4 Chi on'-i-des 
Cas-ta'-li-a Cel!-mus Cer-co'-pes Chal-ne Chi'-o-nis 
Cas-ta'-li-us Fons Cel!-o-n@ Cer'-cops Cha'-on Chi! os 
Cas-to-lua Cel!-sua Cer'-cy-on 10 Cha!'-g-nes Chi'-ron 
Cas-ta'-ne-a Cel!-te Cer-cy'-o-nes Cha-o!-ni-a Chit'-o-ne 8 
Cas-ti-a-ni/-ra | Cel-ti-be!-ri Cer-cy'-ra, or Cha-o-ni'-tis Chlo!-e 
Cas'-tor and Pol’-lax =, Cel!-ti-ca Cor-cy!-ra Cha -os Chlo!-re-us 
Cas-tra'-ti-us 10 Cel'-ti-ci Cer-dy!/-i-um Char!-a-dra Chlo!-ris 
Cas!-tu-lo Cel-til'-lus Cer-e-a'-li-a Cha-ra!'-droa Chio!-rus 
Cat-o-dul-pa Cel-to!-ri-i 4 Ce'-res Char'-a-drus Cho s-ri'-na 
Cat-a-men!-te-les Cel-tos'-cy-the Co-res!-sus Cha-rm -a-daa Cho-ns'-pes 
Cat'-a-na 20 Cem!'-me-nus Cor!-e-te Char-an-de -i Cho’-bus 
Cat-a-o!-ni-a Cem!-psi 3 Ce-ri-a'-lis Cha -rax Cherr'-a-des 
Cat-a-rac!-ta Ce-nw'-um Ce!-ri-i 4 Cha-rax -es and Cherr'-i-laa 
Cat'-e-nes Cen!-chre-m 12 Ce-ri}'-lum Cha-rax’ -us Chet -e-@ 
Ca-the'-a Cen!-chro-is Ce-rin'-thus Cha!-res Chon'!-ni-das 
e Cath'-a-ri 3 Cen'-chre-us Cer-y-ni'-tes Char'-i-cles Chon'-o-phis 
Cal-ti-a 11 Cen'-chri-us Cer-ma!-nus Char'-i-clo Cho-ras'-mi 3 
Ca-ti-o'-na Ce-nes!-po-lis Cer'-nes Char-i-cli -des Cho-rin'-e-us 
Ca-ti-'-noa Ce-ne!-ti-um 10 Ce’-ron Char-i-de -mus Cho ro/-bus — 
Cat-i-li/-na Ce!-ne-us Cer-o-pas'-ales Char-i-la Cho rom-nz'i 3 
Cat'-1-line, Eng. Cen-i-magni Ce-ros!-sus Char-i-la’-us, and Chos'-ro-ca 
Ca-til-li 3 Ce-ni!-na Cor'-phe-res Cha-ril -lus Chre’-mes 
Ca-til'-lus, or Cen-o-mal-ni Cer-rhe-i 3 Cha-ri -ni, and Chrem‘-e-tes 
Cat!-i-lus Cen-sol-res Cer-sob-lep'-tes Ca-ri-oi 3 Chres'-i-phon 
Ca-til-na Cen-so-ri'-nus Cer!-ti-ma Cha -ris Chres-phon'-tes 
Ca'-ti-ua 10 Cen!-sus Cer-to!-ni-um Cha-ris -i-a Chres'-tua 
Cat'-i-zi 3 Cen-ta-re!-tns Cer-va'-ri-us Char'-i-tos Chro/-mi-a 
Cal-to 1 Con-tan!-ri 3 i\Cer'-y-cea 6 20 Char'-i-ton Chro/-mi-os 
Ca!-tre-us Cen-tau!-rus ('e-ryc!-i-as Char'-me, and Chro'-mis 
Cat'ta Cen-tob'-ri-ca Cer-y-mi'-ca Car'-me Chro -mi-as 
Catl-ti 3 Cen'-to-res 20 Cer-ne!-a Char'-mi-das Chro!-ni-us 
Cat-a-li-a!-na Cen-tor'-i-pa Ce-ryn!-i-tes Char!-mi-des Chro/-nos 
('o-tal!-lus Cen-tri!-tes Ce-sel'-li-vs Char-mi'-nus Chry!-a-sus 
Cat!-n-lna 20 Cen-tro!-ni-us Ce-sen!-ni-a tChar-mi'-o-pe Chry‘-sa, and 
Cau!-cr-sus Cen-tum!-vi-ri 4 Ces!-ti-us 10 Char'-mis Chr (ee 
Cau!-con Cen-tu'-ri-a Ces-tri!-na Char-mos'-y-na ' | Chrys'-a-me 
Can!-ro-nes Cen-tu!-ri-pa Ces-tri'-nus Char'-mo-tas Chry-san'-tas 
Cau'-di, and Co!-os and Cel-a Ce'-tes Char'-mus Chry-san'-thi-a# 
Cat!t-um Ceph!-a-las Ce-the! Cha'-ron Chry-san'-tis 
Can-lo!-ni-n Ceph-a-le!-i-on Celtic 410 Cha-ron'-~das haat das red 
Canl-ni-us Ceph-a-le'-na Ce'-ti-us 10 Char-o-ne!-a rys-a-o'-re-u3 
Cau'-nus Ce-phal'-lea Ce'-to Cha-ro!-ni-um Chry-sa'-o-18 
Caul-ros Ceph-al-le-ni-a Ce!-ua, and Ce’-us Cha'-rops, and Chry'-sas 
Can'-roe Ceph'-n-lo Col-yx Char'-o-pes Chry-se'-is 
Cal-ya Ceph-a-lr!-dia 5 *Cha!-bes 12 Cha-ryb’-dis Chry-ser'-mus 
Cav-n-ril'-los Ceph'-a-lon Cha-bi/-nus Chau’-bi, and Chry'-ses 
Cav-a ri'-nos Ceph-a-lot!-o-mi Cha!-bri-a Chau'-ci Chry-sip'-pe 
Ca!-vi-i 3 Ceph-a-lo'dli-um ~ Cha!-bri-as Chau!-la 7 Chry-sip'-pas 
Ca yi-ci 3 6 Ceph'!-a-lus Chab!-ry-is 6 Chau!-rus Chry'4is 
Ca-y!-cus (e-phe!-us Che-an!-i-te 4 Che!-a Chrya-o-as'-pi-des 
Ca ys'-ter Ce-pho!-nes Cha’-re-as Che!-le Chry-s0g'-0-008 
Cel-a, or Ce'-os Ce-phis'-i-a 10 20 Char-e-de'-mus Che'-lea Chrys o-la'-us 
Cel-n-les Ceph-i-si'-a-des Che-re’-mon Chel-i-do!-ni-a Chry so’/-di-um 
Ceb-al-lit-nus Ce-phis-i-do'-rus |Cher-e-phon Chel-i-do!-ni-e Chry sop'-o-lis 
Ceb a-ren!-ses Ce-phis!-i-on 10 Che-res'-tra-ta Che-lid!-o-nis Chry sor'-rho-t 


a 





* Chabes—The ch in thie,and all words from the Greek | 
aad Latin, must be pronounced like &, | 
t Charmione.—Dnyden, in his tragedy of Ali for Lore, | 
bas anglicised this werd into Charmioa j—the eh pro- | 
Gounced as in cherm. 


t Chrysaor.— 

8 — a out, when er % wr 

™ eat t nt steed. 
- HOF Coke's Hesiod. Theef- 
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CI CL 
“hry-sor'-rho-as Cit-i-um 10 
“hrys'-os-tom Ci'-us 
Chrys-oth!-e-mis Ci-vi'-lis 
Cbhryx-us Ciz'-y-cum 
Chtho’-ni-a 12 Cla!-de-us 
Shtho!-ni-us 12 Cla'-nes 
(Chy!-trum Cla'-nis 
i b-a-ri'-tis Cla!-ni-us, or Cla'-nis 
Cib’-y-ra Cla!-rus 
Cie!-e-ro Clas-tid'-i-um 
Cith!-y-ria Clau'-di-a 
Cic!-o-nes Clau'-di-m 
Ci-cul-ta | Clau-di-a'-nos 
Ci-lie’-i-a 10 | Clau-di-op'-o-lis 
(*i-lia'-sa | Clau'-di-us 
(Ci!-lix Clau'-sus 
Cil'-le Clav-i-e/-nus 
Cil'-les Clav'-i-ger 
Cil'-lus | Cla-zom!-e-na, and 
Cil'-ni-ue Cla-zom!-o-na 
Ci'-lo Cle!-a-das 
Cim/!-ber Cle-an'-der 
Cim_-be'-ri-us Cle-an'-dri-das 
Cim‘-bri 3 Cle-an!-thes 
Cim/!-bricum Cle-ar'-chus 
Cim!-i-nus Cle-ar!-i-lea 
Cim-me'-ri-i 4 Cle'-mens 
Cim!-me-ris Cle’-o 
Cim-mel-ri-um Cle!-o-bia 
Crmo’-lis, and Cle-o-bu'-la 
Ci-no’-lis Cle-ob-u-li!-na 
Ci-mo’-lus Cle-o-bu’-lus 
Ci/-mon Cle-o-cha'-res 
Ci-ne'-thon Cle-o-cha'-ri-a 
Ci-nar'-a-das Cle-o-der!-us 
Cin‘-ci-a 10 Cle-od'-a-mas 
Cin-cin-na/-tus, L. Q. | Cle-o-de'-mus 
Cin!-ci-us 10 Cle-o-do'-ra 
Cin!-e-as Cle-o-dox!-a 
Ci-ne!-si-as 11 Cle-og'-e-nes 
Cin!-e-thon Cle-o-la!-us 
Cin! Cle-om -a-chus 
Cin !-o-rix Cle-o-man -tes 
Sinzel-o-ris Cle-om'-bro-tus 
Cin’-gu-lum Cle-o-me'-des 
Cin-i-a'-ta *Cle-om'-e-nes 
Ci-nith'-i-i 4 Cle'-on 
Cin'-na Cle-o'-n@, and 
Cin'-na-don Cle!-o-na 
(in'-na-mus Cle-o’-ne 
Sin-ni!-a-10 Cle-o-ni'-ca 
Cinx'!-i-a Cle-o-ni'-cus 3 
Ci'-nyps, and Cle-on'-nis 
Cio!-y-phus Cle-on'-y-mus 
Cin’-y-ras Cle-op’-a-ter 
Ci!-os tCle-o-pa'-tra 
Cip'-pus | Cle-op'-a-tris 
Cir'-ce Cle-oph'-a-nes 
Cir-cen'-ses Lu'-di Cle-o-phan'-thus 
Cir'-ci-us 10 i 
Cir'-cus Cle-oph!-o-lus 
Ci'-ris Cle'-o-phon 
Cir-ra!-a-tam Cle-o-phy'-lus 
Cir'-rha, and Cle-o-pom'-pus 
Cyr!-tha Cle-op-tol/-e-mus 
Cir'-tha, and Cir'-ta | Cle’-o-pus 
Cis-al-pi'-na Gal’-li-a | Cle-o'-ra ‘ 
Cis!-pa Cle-os'-tra-tna 
Cis!-aa Cle-ox'-e-nus 
Cis'-se-is — ra 
Cis-se!-us /-ri 3 
Cis!-ai-a 11  Cles!-i-des 
Cis!-si-e 11 Cle!-ta 
Cis!-si-des Clib’-a-nua 
Cis-aae'-sa 5 Clj-de'-mus 
Cis'-sus Clim’-o-nus 
Cis-su/-4n Cli -nas 
Cis-tx!-ne Clin'-i-as 
Ci-the-ron Cli-nip!-pi-des 
Cith-a-ris’-ta Cli -nus 


* 





* Cleomenes.—There is an unaccountable caprice in 
Dryden's accentuation of this word, in opposition to all t 
prosody ; for, through the whole tragedy of this title, he | written Macadium, Wacalis, &c. 
places the accent on the penultimate instead of the an- 
tepenultimate syllable. 


t Cl 
this w 
antepenultimate, Cle 
sccentuation, he enys, 


ra.—The learned editor of Labbe tells us, 
ought to be pronounced with the accent on the 
-a-tra, though the penultimate 


the more common. 
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Ce 


Cli'-o 
Cli-sith!-e-ra 
Clis’-the-nea 
Cli'-ta 
Cli-tar’-chus 
Clil-te 
Cli-ter'-ni-a 
Clit-o-de'-mus 
= Pacer Bnpicaag 
i-ton!-y-mus 

Cliv'-o-phon 
Cli-tor 

‘Cli-to!-ri-a 

Cli-tum'-nus 
Cli/-tus 
Clo-a-ci'-na 

Clo-an'-thus 
Clo’-di-a 

| Clo!-di-us 

| Cle!-li-a 
Cla’-li-e 4 
Cle’-li-us 


» | Clo'-naa 


Clon!-di-cus 
Clo!-ni-a 
Clo!-ni-us 
Clo!-tho 
Clu-a-ci/-na 
Clu-en!-ti-ue 10 


| Clat-si-a ll 
Clu-si'-ni Fon!-tea 
' Cla-si'-o-lum 

| Clu'-si-um 10 
|Cla‘si-us 10 
'Clul-vi-a 
_Clo/-vi-us Ru -fus 
Clym'-e-ne 

| Clym-en-e'si-des 

| Clym'-e-nua 

| Cly-con-y-mates 
| Clyt-em-nes!-tra 
\Cl t'-i-a, or 


!-i-e 
Clytti-us 10 


Cly'-tus 
i Cenrent-dlviis 13 
'Coac!-n-lis 
Cna!-gi-a 
| Cne’-mus 
| Cne!-us, or 
| Cnr’-us 
| Coi-din!-i-ara 
| Cait-des, or 
ring ™ 
7no/-pus 
| Cnos!-si-a 1! 
' Cno!-us 
Co-a-ma'-ni 
| Co-as!-tre, and 
| Co-ac!-tre 
i Cob!-a-rea 
Coc!-a-lus 
| Coc-ce'-i-us 
| Coc-cyg'-i-us 
'Co’-cles, Pub. Horat. 
| Coc!-ti-r, and 
Cot!-ti-e 
| Co-cy'-tus 
' Co-dom'-a-nus 
| Cod!-ri-de 
_Co-drop'-o-lis 
/Co!l-drus 
Ce-cil'-i-us 
Ce!-la 
| Cow-lal!e-tr 
Corl-e-syr!-i-a, and 
| Co-lo-syr'-i-a 
Cw!-li-a 


penultimate; but 
more properly, on the penultimate. 


|| Colotes.— Ainsworth and Lempriere accent this word 
on the antepenultimate syllable; but Labbe, Gouldman 
and Holyoke, more agreeably to the general ear, on the 
penultimate... 


co 


Ca-li ob’ ri-ga 


Car’-li us 
Ce'-lus 

Co -nus 
Ceer'-a-noa 
Co'-ea 
Co!-us 
Cog'-a-mus 
Cc -i-du'-nus 


Col'-chia, and 
Col'-chos 
Co-len!-da 

| Co!-li-as 
Col-la‘-ti-a 
Col-la-ti'!-nos 
| (Col-li'-na 
}-ln!-ci-a 
| Co!-lo 
Co-lo-nwe 

| Co-lo/-ne 

| Co-lo!-nos 
Col'-o-phon 
| Co-los'-se, and 
' Colos!-ais 
| Co-los!eus 
. 


—— 
Jol!-pe 
! Co-lum!-ba 


Col-u-mel'-la 
| Co-lu-thus 





Co-lyt!-tus 
Com-a-ge'-na 
Com-a-ge'-ni 
Co-ma'-na 
Co-ma!-ni-a 
Com/-a-ri 3 
Com!-a-rus 
Co-mas'-tus 
Coim-ba!-bua 
Com!-be 
Com'-bi 3 
Com-bre!-a 
Com/-bu-tis 

| Co-me'-tes 
Com'-e-tho 
Co-min'-i-us 
Co-mit'-i-a 10 
Co--mi-us 

| Com'-mo-~dlus 
| Co'-mon 
Com-pi-ta‘-li-a 
Comp'-ea-tus 
| Com-pu!-sa 

| Co-mus 

| Con'-ca-ni 3 
| Con-cor'-di-a 
| Con'-da-lus 

| Con’-da-te 





Con-do-cha’-tes 


Con-dru'-si 3 
| Con-dy!!-i-a 
!Co!-ne 7 


| Con-e-to-du!-nus 
| OCon-fu'i-ne [0 


| Con-ge/-dus 
| Col-ni-i 3 

| Con-i-sal!-tus 
| Co-nis'-ci 3 

| Con-ni!-das 

| Col-non 

| Con-sen'-tes 

| Con-sen!-ti-a 

| Con-sid!-i-us 

| Con-si-li-nem 
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Con! stans 
Con-stan’-ti-a 11 
Con-stan-ti’-na 
Con-stan-ti-nop!-o-lis 
Con-stan-ti'-nus 
Con'-stan-tine, Eng. 
Con-stan!-ti-us 10 
Con'-sus 

Con-syg'-na 
Con-ta-des'-dus 
Con-tn'-bi-a 7 
Co’-on 
| Co!-oa, Cos, Ce’-a and 

Co 


Co!-pa 

Co-phon!-tis 

Co!-phas 

Co!-pi-a 7 

| Co-pil-las 

| Co-po!-ni-ua 

bei giadadoong 

| Co!-pro-us 

|Co -tus, and Cop’-tos 

Co'-ra 

Cor-a-ce'-si-um, and 
Cor-a-cen!-si-um 

| Cor-a-co-na!-sus 

| Co-ral'-e-te 

Co-ral!-li 3 

' Co-ra/-nus 

| Col-ras 

Co!-rax 





Cor-fin'-i-ump 
Col-ri-a 7 
Co-rin'-c-um 
Co-rin'-na 
Co-rin'-nus 

| Co-rin/-thus 

| Co-ri-o-la!-nus 93 
| Co-ri!-o-li, and 

| Co-ri-oll-ta 

| Co-ris'-aus 


Cor'-i-tus 
Cor!-mus 





Cor-nic!-u-lum 

Cor-ni-fic'-i-us 10 
Cor!-ni-ger 

| Cor-nu!-tus 
Co-re’-bus 

| Co-ro!-na 

, Cor-o-ne/-a 

| Co-ro!-nis 

| Co-ron!-ta 
Co-ro/-nus 
Cor-rha!-gi-um 
Cor!-si-w 
Cor'-si-ca 7 
Cor'-s0-te 
Cor'-su-ra 7 

| Cor-to’-n@ 

H Co!-ras 

' Cor-un-ca'-nas 
Cor-vi'-n 
Cor-y 6 

| Cor!-y-bas 





t+ Cracadium.—C before n, in this and the suceeed- 
ing words, is mate; and they must be pronounced as it 


§ Collina.—Lempriere accents this word on the ante- 
insworth, Gonliman, and Holyoke, 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 








CR CR CU cY CY 
Cor-y-bas'-sa | Crat-e-sip’-o-lis Cro-bi/-a-lus | Cus-se/-i 3 Cyn'-i-ci 3 
Cor'-y-bus Crat-e-sip’-pi-das Crob/-y-zi 3 Cu-til'-i-um Cy-nys-ca 
Co-ryc’-i-a 24 Cra!-to-us Croc!-a-lo Cy-am-o-so-rus Cyne 6 
Co-ryc!-i-des Cra-te'-vas Cro’-ce-@ (y-a-ne 6 8 Cy 
Co-ryc'-i-ns 10 Cra‘-this | Croc-o-di-lop-o lia Cy-e!-ne-@ 4 Cyn-o-ceph!-a-li 
Cor'-y-cus 6 Cra-ti'-nus | Cro!-cus Cy-an'-¢-a, and Cyn-o-phon'-tus 
Cor'-y-don Cra-tip'-pus ; Croe!-sus Cy-a!-ne-a Cy-nor'-tas 
Cor'-y-la, and Crat -y-lus 6 . Cro-i'-tes Cy-a!-ne-us Cy-nor'-ti-on 

Cor-y-le’-um Cran‘-#i-w 11 Cro‘-mi 3 Cy-a-nip'-pe Cy'-n08 
Co-rym'-bi-fer Crau -sis Crom'-my-on “y-a-nip'-pus Cyn-o-sar'-ges 
Cor'-y-na Cra-ux'-i-das Crom -na -a-rax'-es, or | Cyn-os-se-ma 
Cor-y-ne’-ta, and Crem'-e-ta Cro-mus Cy-ax'-a-res 6 Cyn-o-su -ra 

Cor-y-ne'-tes Crem'-ma Cro!-ni-a 7 Cy-be -be fon -o-sure, Eng 
Cor-y-pha'-si-um Crem!-my-on, and Cron!-i-des Cyb’ e-la, and Cyn'-thi-a 
Cor-y-then'-ses Crom!-my-oa Cro!-ni-um Cyb-e'-la Cyn!-thi-us 
Cor'-y-hus Crem!-ni, and Cro!-phi 3 Cyb'-e-le Cyn'-thus 
Co-ry'-tus 6 Crem!-nos Cros-sa'-a Cyb'-e-lus Cyn-u-ren'-ses 
Cos Cre-mo’-na a Pega Cyb!-i-ra Cy'-nus 
Co'-sa, and Cos’-sa. or | Crem! -i-des Cro'-ton Cy-ce'-si-um 11 Cyp-a-ris'-si, and 

Co!-a@ Cre-mu!-ti-us 10 Cro-to’-na 7 Cych’-re-us 12 Cyp-a-ris'-si-a 
Cos-co!-ni-us Cre’-on Crot-o-ni!-a-tis Cyc'-Ia~des Cyp-a-tis-sus 
Co-sin! Cre-on-ti'-a-des Cro-to'-pi-as Cy-clo’-pes Cyph'-a-ra 
Co'-sis Cre-oph!-i-las Cro-to’-pua -clops, Eng. Cyp-ri-a-nus 
Cos!-mus Cre-pe'-ri-us Cru'-nos Cyc!-nus Cyprus 
Cos!-se-a 7 Cres Cru’-sis Cy-da 6 Cyp-sel'-i-des 
Cos'-sus Cre'-ea, and Cres'-sa =| Crus-tu-me!-ri 4 Cyd!-i-as Cyp’-se-lus 
Cos-eu'-ti-i 4 Cre!-si-us 11 Crus-tu-me!-ri-a Cy-dip'-pe Cy-rau'-nis 
Cos-to-ba/-i 3 Cres-phon!-tes Crus-tu-mé!-ri-um Cyd!-nus Cy'-re 
Co-sy!-ra Cres!-sas Crus-tu-mi'-num Cy'-don Cy-re-na'-i-ca 
Co!-tes, and Cot!-tes | Cres!-si-us 11 Crus-tu'-mi-um Cy-do’-ni-a Cy-re-na'-i-ci 3 

Jo'-thon Cres!-ton Crus-tu'-nis, and Cyd/-ra-re Cy-re’-ne 
Co-tho’-ne-a 7 Cre!-sus Crus-tur-ne'-ni-us =| Cyd-ro-la'-us Cy-ri'-a-des 
Cot!-i-so0 Cre/-ta Cry'-nis Cyg'-nus -ri}-lus 
Cot-to’-nia Crete, Eng. 8 Cle/-a-tus Cy!!-a-bus il, . 
Cot!-ta Cre-te -us Ctem'-e-ne 13 Cyl'-i-ces Cy-ri'-nus 
Cot'-ti-@ Al-pes Cre'-te 8 Cte!-nos Cy-lin'-dus Cyr'-ne 
Cot!-tus Cre -te-a 7 Cte!-si-as €y}-lab'-a-rus Cyr'-nus 
Cot-y-e/-um 6 Cre -tes Cte-sib'-i-us Cy¥-la-rus Cyr-re-i 3 
Co-ty!-o-ra Cre-te!-us Ctes!-i-cles Cy!'-len Cyr'-rha-dz 
Cot-y-lw’-us Cre!-the-is Cte-sil'-o-chus Cyl-le'-ne Cyr'-rhes 
Co-tyl!-i-us Cre!-the-us Ctee'-i-phon 13 Cyl-le-ne'-i-us Cyr'-rhus 
Co!-tya Creth -o-na Cte-sip'-pus Cyl-lyr'-i-i 3 4 Cyt-ri-a'-na 7 
Co-tyt'-to Cret!-i-cus Ctim!-e-ne Cy!-lon Cyr-si'-los 
Cra -gus Cre-u'-sa 7 Cu’-la-ro Cy'-ma, or Cy'-mae Cy'-rus 
Cram-bu'-#a Cre-u'-sis Cu!-ma, and Cu!-mm Cy-mod'-o-ce Cy-rop'-o-lis 
ome 3 ye Phan a rae oat -ta 
Jran!-a-pes ri-nip’-pus -pa'-vo ‘a8 -te'-is 
Cran!-a-us Cri!-nis Cu-pen!-tus Cy'-me, and Cy-mo oabetse 
Cra!-ne Cri-ni'-sus, and Cu-pi'!-do Cym/-o-lus, and tCyth-e-re’-a, ot 
Cra-ne’-um Cri-mi’-eus Cu-pi-en'-ni-us Ci mo/-lus Cyth-e-re'-3 
Cra!-ni-i 4 Cri -no Cu'-res *Cym-o-po-li!-a {Cyth!-e-ris 
Cra'-non, and Cri-son Cu-re'-tes Cy-moth'o-e = Cy-the!-ri-us 

Cran/-non Cria-pi'-qa Cu-re’-tis Cyn!-a-ra Cy-the'-roa 
Cranttor Cria-pi'-nus Cu'-ri-a Cyn-«-gi'-rus Cy-the'-run 
Cra-as-sit'-i-us 10 Crit!-a-la Cu-ri-a!-ti-i 4 Cy-ne'-thi-um Cytht-e-rus 
Cras! sus Crith'-o-is Cul-ri-o Cy-na!-ne Cyth!-nos 
Cras-ti'-nus Cri-tho!-te Cu-ri-o-sol'-i-tm Cy-na!-pes Cy-tin!-e-um 
Crat!-a-is Crit'-i-as 10 Cul-ri-um Cy-nax'-a Cyt-is-so'-rua 
Cra-ta’-us Cri!-to Cu'-ri-us Den-ta!-tus | Cyn'-c-as Cy-to!-rus 
Cra!-ter Crit-o-bu'-lus Cur'-ti-a 10 Cy-ne!-si-i 4, and Cyz-i-ce’-ni 
Crat!-e-rus 20 Crit-og-na'-tus Cur-til/-lus Cyn'-e-te Cyz!-i-cum 
Cra!-tes Crit-o Ja!-us Cur'-ti-us 10 Cyn-e-thus'-sa Cyz'-i-cus 
Crat-es-i-cle’ a | Cri!-us Cu-ru!-lis Cyn'-i-a 

DA DA DA DA DA 
wA!-E, Dal-he Dhl'-di-a | Da'-mis Dan'-n-e Daph’-nus 
Da'-ci, and Da'-ce Dal-ma'-ti-a 10 Dam -no-rix Dan!-a-i 3 Dar'-a-ba 
Da'-ci-a 11 Dal-ma!-ti-us 10 Da'-mo Da-na'-i-dea 4 Da’-raps 
Dac!-ty-li 3 4 Dam-n-ge'-tus Dam'-o-cles Dan-a-la ~ Dar'-da-oi 3 
Dail'-i-cw Dam'-a-lis Da-moc!-ra-tes Dan'-a-ua Dar-da'-ni-a 
Dred!-a-la Da!'-mas 1 Da-moc!-ri-ta Dan! -da-ri, and Dar-dan'-i-des 
Do-da!-li-on Dam-a-sce!-na Da-moc'-ti-tus Dan-dar'-i-de Dar'a-nus 
Deed'-a-los Da-mas'-ci-us 10 Da'-mon Dan'-don Dar'-da-ris 
De!-mon Da-mas!-cus Dam-o-phan!-tua Da-nu'-bi-us Da'-res 
Da'.i 4 Dam-a-sich!-thon Da-moph!-i-la Dan'-ube, Eng. Da-re/-tis 
Da!-i-cles 1 Dam-a-sip'-pus Da-moph'-i-lus Da'+o-chus 1° Da-ri/-a 
Da! -i-dis Dam-a-sis!-tra-tus Damm!-o-phon Daph'-aw Da-ri'-a-ves 
Da-im!.a-chus Da m-a-sith!-y-nus Da-mos'-tra-tus Da ph-nz!-us Da-ri'-tz 
Da-im'-c-nes Da-mas'-tes Da-mox!-e-nus Da ph!-ne Da-ri!-us 
Da!.i-pbron 1 | Da!-mi-a Da-myr'-i-as |anh-ne-pho!-r-a Das'-con 
Da-i!-ra Da-mip’-pus Da!-na 7 Duph'-nis | Das-cyl-i'-tis 


ee eae 
“ And Aphrodite, from the foam, ber name, 





* See IpnicEenia.— 
“ Neptune, who shakes the oarth, his daughter gave, 
“ Cymopolia, to reward the brave.” 
Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. v. 1132. 


“ Among the race of 3 and men the same; 
“And Cytherea from Cythera came.” 

Cooke's Hesiod, Tacog. ¥- 28. 
t Cytherea.— : paces 
“ Behold a —— arise, divinely fair, 

“Whom to Cythera firat tho surges boar, | 


Mere poetry——— 

“Your Roman wits, your Gallus and Tibullus | 
“ Have taught you this from Cytheris and Delis. 
1074 Dryden, All fer Lave 
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DE DI DI DO DY 
Daa'-cy-lus De’-me-a Dic-tam'-num, and Di-ox-ip’-pe Do-rys!-sus 
Da!-se-a De-me!-tri-a Dic-tyn’/-na Di-ox-ip’-pus Dos'-ci 3 
Da‘-si-us 11 De-me'-tri-as Dic-ta’-tor Di-pr'!-« Do-si'-a-des 7 
Das-sar'-e-t@ De-me!-tri-us Dic-tid-i-eo!-ses Diph'-i-las Dos-se!-nus 
Daa-sa-re'-ni De'-mo Dic-tyo'-na Diph’-i-lus Dot'-a-daa « 
Das-sa-ri'-te Dem-o-a-nas'-sa Dic!-tys Di-phbor'-i-das Do'-to 
Das-sa-rit’-i-i 3 4 Dem-o-ce!-des Did'-i-us Di-pe@ -na Do’-tus 
Dat'-a-mes De-moch'-a-res Di'-do Dip'-sas Dox-an'-der 
*Ja t-a-pher-nes Dem'-o-cles Did'-y-ma Di'-r» Dra-ca'-nos 
1a '-tis De-moc!-o-on Did-y-me’ us Dir-ce Dra'-co 
Da’!-tos, or Da -ton De-moc'-ra-tes Did-y-ma'-on Dir-cen'-ne Dra-con -ti-dee 
Da u'-lis De-moc'-ri-tus Did'-y-me 6 8 Dir'-phi-a Dra'-cus 
Dau'-ni 3 De-mod'-i-ce 4 8 | Did'-y-mum Dis-cor'-di-a Dran!-ces 
Dau-ni-a De-mod'-o-cus Did'-y-mus Dith-y-ram'-bas Dran-gi-a'-na 7 
Dau'-nas De-mo!-le-on Di-en’-e-ces Dit'-a-ni 3 Dra'- 
Dau'-ri-fer, and De-mo’-le-us Di-es'-pi-ter Div-i-ti'-a-cus Droy-4-00, and 

Dau’-ri-ses De’-mon Di-gen’-ti-a 10 Di!-vus Fid'-i-us Drep’-a-num 
Dav'-a-ra 7 Dem-o-nas/-ea Dig'-ma Di-y!'-lus Drim'-a-chus 
De-ceb/-a-lus De-mo/-nax Di'-i3 4 Do-be!-res Dri-op’-i-des 
De-ce!-le-um Dem-o-ni'-ca 1 Di-mas’-9us Doc'-i-lis Dri'-os 
Dec!-e-lus Dem-o-ni'-cus Di-nar-chas 12 Doc!-i-mus 24 Dro’-i 3 
De-cem!-vi-ri 4 Dem-o-phan’-tus Di nol'-o-chus Do!-cle-a Dro-me'-us 
De-ce!-ti-a 10 De-moph'-i-lus Din -1-@ 4 Do-do'-na Drop’-i-ci 4 
De-cid!-i-us Sax'-a Dem'-o-phon Din!-i-as Dod-o-nw'~us -pi-on 
De-cin'-e-us_ De-moph'-o-on Din'-i-che 12 Do-do'-ne Dru-en'-ti-us, and 
De/-ci-us 10 De-mop’-o-lis Di-noch’-a-res Do-don!-i-des Dru-en'-ti-a 10 
De-cu'-ri-o De'-mos Di-noc!-ra-tes Do/-i-i 4 Dru'-ge-ri 3 
Ded-i-tam'-e-nes De-mos'-the-nes 18 Di-nod'-o-chus Dol-a-bel!-la Dro'-i-da 
De-ic'-o-on De-mos’-tra-tus Di-nom!-e-nes Dol-i-cha'-on Drw'-ids, Eng. 
De-id-a-mi'-a 30 Dem'-y-lus Di'-non Dol'-i-che 1 12 Dru-sil’-la Liv'-i-a 
De-i-le'-on De-od'-a-tus Di-nos!-the-nes Do’-li-us Dru'-so 
De-il'-o-chus 12 De-o'-is Di-nos'-tra-tus Dol-o-me'-na Dru!-sus 
De-im'-a-chus Der'-bi-ces Di-o’-cle-a Do/-lon Dry'-a-des 
De-i'-o-chus Der'-co Di'-o-cles Do-lon'-ci 3 Dry'-ads, Eng 
De-i'-o-ne Der-cen’-nus Di-o-cle-ti-a'-nus Dol/-o-pes Dry-an-ti'-a-des 
De-i-o'-ne-us Der'-ce-to, and Di-o-cle'-ti-an, Eng. | Do-lo’-phi-on Dry-an'-ti-des 
De-i-0-pe’-i-a Der'-ce-tis Di-o-lo’-rus Do-lo’-pi-a Dry-me'-a 
De-iph!-i-la Der-cy!'-li-das Di-v/-e-tas Do'-lops | Dry'-mo . 
De-iph!-o-be Der-cy]-lus Di-og'-c-nes Dom-i-du'-cus Dry'-mus 
De-iph'-o-bus Der'-cy-nus Di-o-ge'-ni-a Do-min'-i-ca Dry'-o-pe 
De!-i-phon Der-ew'-i 3 Di-og!-e-nus Do-mit'-i-a 10 * | Dry-o-pe’-i-a 5 
De-i-phon'-tes De-ru-si-e’-i 3 Di-og-ne'-tus Do-mit-i-a'-nus Dry'-o-pes 
De-ip'-y-le 6 7 De-sud'-a-ba Di-o-me!-da Do-mit'-i-an, Eng. a eo, and 
De-ip'-y-lus Deu-ca'-li-on 28 Di-o-me’-des Dom-i-til'-la y-op’-i-da 
De-ip'-y-rus Deu-ce’-ti-us 10 i-o-me’-don Do-mit'-i-us 10 Dry'-o 
Dej-a-ni'-ra Deu'-do-rix Dion 3 Do-na'-tua Dry p'-e-tis 
De}!-0-ces Dex-am’-e-ne Di-o-nw!-a Don-i-la'-us Du-ce'-ti-us 10 
De- jot'-a-rus Dex-am'-e-nus Di-o/-ne Do-nu -ca Du-il'-li-a 
Del-don Dex-ip’-pus Di-o-nys/-i-a 11 Do-ny'-#n Du-il'-li-us Ne’-pos 
De'-li-a Dex-ith'-e-a Di-o-ny-si'-a-des Do-rac -te Da-lich’-i-um 
De-li'-a-des Dex'-i-us Di-o-nys'-i-as 11 Do/-res Dum!-no-rix 
De'-li-um Dial 7 Di-o-nys‘-i-des Dor'-i-ca 4 7 Du-nax 
De!-li-us Di-ac-o-pe!-na Di-o-nys-i-o-do’-rus_ | Dor'-i-cus Du-ra'-ti-us 10 
De!-ma’-ti-us 10 Di-ac-tor'-i-des Di-o-nys!-i-on 11 Do-ri-en'-ses Du'-ri-us 
Del-min’-i-um Di-e'-us Di-o-n y-sip’-o-lis Dor'-i-las Du-ro/-ni-a 
De'-los Di-a-du-me-ni-a/-nus | Di-o-nys’-i-us 11 Dor-i-la'-us Du-um!-vi-ri 4 
*Del!-phi Di! n, Di/-a-gum_ | Di-oph'-a-nes Do!-ri-on Dy-a-gon'-das 
De¥-phi-cus Di-ag’-»-ras Di-o-phan!-tus Do’-ris Dy-ar-den'-ses 
Del-phin'-i-a Di-a'-lis Di-o-pi'-tes Do-ris'-cus Dy'-ma 
Del-phin’-i-um Di-al’-lus Di-o-pa'-nus Do’-ri-um Dy-mez’-i 3 
Del!-phus Di-a-mas-ti-go'-ais Di-op'-o-lis -ri-us Dy'-mas 
Del-phy'-ne 6 Di-a'-na 7 Di-o'-res Do-ros -to-rum Dym/-nus 
Del!-ta Di-an'-a-sa Di-o-ryc’-tus Dor-sen'-nus Dy-nam!-e-ne 
Dem!-a-des Di-a!-si-a 11 Di-o-scor’-i-des Dor'-so Dyn-sa'-te 
De-men'-e-tus Di-co’-a Di-os'-co-rus Do!-rus Dy'!-ras 6 
De-mag'-o-ras Di-co!-us iDrescu' 3 | Do-ry-e-eus 6 Dy-ras'- 
Dem-a-ra!-ta Di!-ce 8 i-vs'-pa- Do-ry'-clus Dyr-rach’-i-um 
Dem-a-ra'-tus Dic-e-ar-chus Di-ow'-po-bs Dor-y-le’-uin, and Dy-sau'-les 
De-mar'-chus Di-ce!-no-us Di-o-ti!-me 1 8 Dor-y-la'-us Dys-ci-ne’-tus 
Dem-a-re!-ta Dic!-o-mas Di-o-ti'-mus Dor'-y-las Dy-so'-rum 
Dem-a-ris'-te Dic/-tw Di-ot -re-phes Dor-y-la'-us Dya-pon'-ti-i 4 
EB EC EC EG ED 
E'-A-NES Ec-a-me'-da : E-chel’-ta E-ches/-tra-tus | E-chi'-on 29 
E)-a/-nus Ec-bat!-a-na Ech'-e-lua E-chev-e-then'-sts Ech-i-on'-i-des 
E-ar'-i-nus Ec-e-chir'-i-a E-chem/-bro-tas E-chid'-na Ech-i-o/-ni-us 
E-a’-3i um Es-e-kir'-i-a E-che'-mon Ech-i-do’-rus Ech’-o 
Eb'-lo-me ; E chee! ra-tes Ech'-e-mus E-chin'-a-des E-des'-ea, E-de'-sa 
E-bor'-a cum | E kek'-ra-tes Ech-e-ne!-us E-chi/-non . | E-dis'-sa 
Eb-u-ro'-nes Ech e-da'-mi-a 30 Ech -e-phron E-chi'-nus ; E’-don 
Eb’-u-sus E-chel! a tus E-chep -o-lus Ech-i-nus'-sa * Edo’-ni 3 





am ae eawess ee  —— 

* Delphi.—This word was, formerly, universally writ- | may be observed of words ending in icles and ocles ; as 
ten Delphos ; till Mr. Cumberland, a gentleman no less | Jphicles, Damocles, Androcles, See the Termina- 
remarkable for his cinssical erudition than his dramatick | tional Vocabulary. 

— in his Widow of Delphi, rescued it from the | { Dioscorus.—An heresiarch of the fifth century. 
vulgarity in which it had been su long involved. § Dicseuri—The given to Castor and Pollex, 

t Diomedes.—All words ending in edes have the same | from the Greek Ads and Kapos, pro Kdpos, the sons of 
accentuation ; as Archimedes, Diomedes, &c. The same | Jove. ; 
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EM EP ER EU. EU 
E-dy)'-i-ua E-mo’-~dus Ep-i-pha'-ni-ua Er'-y-mus Eu-men'-i-des 
H-/-ti-on 10 Em-ped!-o-cles E-pi'-rus Er-y-tho'-a Eu-me-nid’-i-a 
E-gel’-i-das Em-pe-ra!-mus E-pis!-tro-phus r-y-thi’-ni 4 Eu-me’-ni-us 
L-ge!-ri-a Em-po'-clus E-pit'-a~les Er’-y-thra -mol! 
b-ges-a-re!-tus Em-pol-ri-a Eo Er'-y-thra Eu-mol-pi-da 
Eg-e-ai'-nos Em-pw'-sa Ep’-o-na E-ryth’-ri on Eu-mol'-pus 
i)-gea’-ta En-cel'-a-dus E-po’-pe-us E-ryth’'-ros En-mon’-i-des 
Ey-na!-ti-a 10 E.n-chel'-e-e 12 Ep-o-red!-o-rix Fi-ryx _ | Eu-ne'-us 
i2g-na'-ti-ne 10 En/le-is Ep’-u-lo E-ryx'-o Eu-na'-pi-us 
1-i!-on En-de’-ra E-pyt'-i-des E-er'-nus Eu-no-mi-a 
k:-i!-o-nes al aia Ep’-y-tus Es-quil'-i-w, and Eu'-no-mue 
-i-o! -ne-us E-ne'-ti E-qua-jus'-ta a Eu'-nus 
L:-jo!-ne-us En-gy'-um E-quic’-o-lus Es-sed'-o-nes Eu'-ny-moa 
E:]-a-bon'-tas En-i-en!-ses E-quir'-i-a Es!-su-i 3 Eu’-o-ras 
E-la’-a En-i-0'-pe-us E-quo-ta’-ti-cum Es’-u-la Eu-pa'-gi-um 
F-le!-us E-nip!-e-ua Er!-a-con Ea-ti-ai'-a 7 Eu-pal'-a-moa 
L}-a-ga-ba'-lus, or E-nis'-pe 8 E-re'-0 Et-e-ar'-chus Fu-pal '-a-mus 

E]-a-gab'-a-lux En'-na Er-a-si'-nue E-te'-o-clee Eu'-pa-tor 
El-a-i'-tes En-ni-a | Er-a-sip’-pus E-te'-o-clus Fu-pa-to’-ri-a 
b-la!-i-us En!-ni-us Er-a-sis'-tra-tus | Et-e-o-cre!-tae Eu-pei'-thes 
iil-a-phi-w'~a En!-no-mus Er'-a-to | E-te'-o-new | Eu'-pha-es 
E}'-n-pbus In-nos-i-gm'-us Er-a-tos’-the-nee E-te-o'-ne-us Eu-phan'-tus 
El-a-phe-bo’-li-a En!-o-pe Er-a-tos'-tra-tus Et-e-o-ni/-cus 30 Eu-phe-me 
El-ap-to'-ni-us E/-nopa E-ra!-tus E-te'-si- 11 Eu-phbe-mus 
E-la!-ra F’-nos | Er-bes -eus E-tha’-li-on 29 Eu-phor'-bus 
El-n-te’-a , En-o-sich -thon Er'-e-bus F-the'-le-um Eu-pho/-ri-on 
F-Ia!-tus | E-not-o-ca!-tw E-rech'-the-us Eth'-o-da Eu-phra'-nor 
V-la'-ver En-tel'-la E-rem'-ri 3 E-the'-mon Eu-phra'-tes 
Fy'-le~a En-tel'-lus E-re/-mus E’-ti-as 10 Eu’-phron 
J-le-a!-tes En-y-a'-li-ue | Er-e-ne’-a E’-tis Eu-phros'-y-ne 
E-lec'-tra E-ny'-o 6 | E-res'-sa E-tru'-ri-a En- ple’-a, or 
E-lee!tre | El-o-ne E-rech'-thi-des | Et!-y-lus Eu-ple!-a 
}-lee'-tri-des Be -oa E-re!-sus Eu’-ba-ges Eu/-po-lis 
F-lee!-try-on | E-o!-us E-re'-tri-a Eu-ba'-tas > 
E-le!-i E-pa -gris E-re’-tum Eu’-bi-us Eu-ri-a-nas'-43 
b]-0-le!-us E-pam-i-non’-das Er-eu-tha'-lion 29° | Eu-bo’-a 7 Eu-rip’-i-des 
E'-Je-on Ep-an-tel’-i-i 4 Er'-ga-ne Eu-bo’-i-cus Eu-ri'-pos 
Mi-p-on!-tum h-paph-ro-di'-tus Er-gen'-na Eu'-bo-te Eu-ro'-mus 
Il-e-phan'-tie Ep’-a-phus Er!-gi-as Eu'-bo-tes Eu-ro’-pa 7 
Kl-e-phanstoph'-a-gi_ | Epas-nac'-tus Er-gi'-nus Eu-bu'-le & Eu-to-pe’-us 
Ii-e-phe!-nor L:-peb/-o-lus Er-gin'-nus Eu-bu'-lides Eu'-rops 
El-e-po'-rus E-pe'-i 3 Er-i-ba’- Fu-bu’-lus Eu'-ro-pus 
hi'-le-ua }-pe!-us E-rib’-o-tes Fu-ce’-rusa Eu-ro'-tae 
B-leu'-chi-a Ephesus | Er-i-co!-tes Eu-che’-nor Eu-ro’-to 
Mit-cu-sin!-i-a 22 igph!-e-ta E-rich!-the Eu'-chi-des Ew‘-ros 
E-leu'-sis Eph-i-al!-tes Er-ich-tho’-ni-us Eu-cli'-~des Eu-ry’-a-le 8 
t-leu!-ther Eph'-o-ri 3 Er-i-cin!-i-um Ew'-clid, Eng. Eu-ry’-a-lus 
H-lou'-the-ra Eph'-o-rus Er-i-cu'-#a Eu'-clus Eu-ryb’-a-tee 
E£l-vu-the'-ri-« | Rph!-y-ra *E-rid'-a-nus Eu'-cra-te .| Eu-ryb’-i-a 
T-leu!-tho Ep-i-cas’-te E-rig'-o-ne Eu’-cra-tes Ru-ry-bi'-a-des 
h-len-ther-o-cil’-i-ces | Ep-i-cer'-i-des | E-rig'-o-nus Eu'-cri-tus Eu-ryb’-i-as 
F.-lic'-i-us 10 24 Ep-i-cha’-i-les eh Euc-te'-mon Eu-ry-cle-a 
EJ-i-un'-ais, and E-pich'-a-ris F-ril-los Euc-tre’-si-i 4 Cut-ry-cles 

b-li'-a-ca Rp-i-char'-mus | E-rin'-des Su-de’-mon Eu-ry-cli' des 
1,1-i-me!-a *p'-i-cles | E-rio'-na Eu-dam’-i-dae Eu-ryc'-ra-tes 
F’-lis | Ep-i-cli!-des | E-rin'-pys | Ba'-da-mus Eu-ry-crat'-i-das 
El-is-pha'-si-i 4 | B-pic!-ra-tes ¥-ri!-o-pie — Ea-de!-mus Eu-ryd'-a-mas 
£-lis'-sa Ep-ic-te’-tue | E-riph'-a-nis wu-do'-ci-a Eu-ryd'-a-me 
E-lia'-sus Ep-i-cu-rus | E-riph’-i-das Eu-doc'-i-mus Eu-ry-dam’-i-das 
E-lo’-pi-a E-pic'-y-dea 24 Er-i-phy'-le En-do’-ra Eu-ryd'-i-ce 
E-lo!-rus Ep-i-lam’-nus El-ris Eu-do’- rus pl, li 
[los . ) Ep-i-daph’-ne Er-i-sich’-thon | Eu-dox'-i-a Ea-ry'- 
I:1-pe'-nor Ep-i-dau’-ri-a Er'-i-thus Su-dox'-us Evu-ry!’-o-chus 
El-pi-ni!-ce Ep-i-dau'-rus E-rix'-o Su-e-mer'-j-das Eu-rym’-a-chus 
Ei-u-i/-na | E-pid -i-us | E-ro-chus Eu-ga’-ne-i J Eu-rym'-e-de 
Dl'-y-ces Ep-i-do/-tm E-ro'-pas, and Eu-ge'-ni-a 20 Eu-rym'-e-~ion 
F.l-y-ma!-is E-pig'-e-nea | Er-o-pas Eu-ge'-ni-us Eu-rym‘-e-nes 
EV-y-ant 3 L-pig'-e-us | E’-ros Eu’-ge-on Eu-ryn'-o-me 
EV'-y-mus | E-pig'-o-ni 3 | E-ros’-tra-tus F.n-hem’-e-rus Eu-ryn'-o-mus 
EV-y-rug | E-pig'-o-nas | E-ro!-ti-a 10 Eu’-hy-dram Eu-ry'-o-ne 
ii-lys!-i-um 3-pil-i, and E-pe!-i Er-ra'-ca Eu’-hy-us Eul-ry 
N-ma!-thi-a | pilla-ris Er'-se Eu-lim!-e-ne Eu-ryp’-y-lo 
Hema!-thi-on Ep-i-mel!-i-les Er'-xi,as | Ru-ma/-chi-us 12 Eu-ryp'-y-lus 
Iim/-ba-teum b-pim!-e-nes Er’-y-mas Ea-ma -ua Eu-rys'-the-nes 
Fim bo-li!-ma Ep-i-men!-i-des E-ryby-i-um Su-me!-des En-rys-then'-ide 
-mer!-i-ta Ep-i-me!-the-ue Er-y-ci!-na Sa-me!-lia Eu-rya'-the-us 
E-mes'-sa, and Ep-i-me!-thia Er-y-man'-thie Eu-me/-lus Eu'-ry-te 

b-mis'-«a E-pi!-o-chus 12 Er-y-man'-thus | En/-me-lus (King) Eo-ryt'e-2 
KEm-me!-li-us E-pi'-o-ne 8 E-rym'-n2 } Eu'-me-nes tele 
E-mo/-la . E-piph’-a«nes E-rym’-ne-ua Su-me'-ni-a | Eu-ryth’-e-mie 








t Eumenes.—It is not 0 little surprising that soelegart 
a writer as Hughes should, throughout the whole tragedy 
of the Siege of Damascus, accent this word on the ¥ 
timate syllable; especially as there is not a single proper 
name, of more than two syllables, in the Greek or Lat 





ee 


* Eridanus.— 
« Alphens and Eridanus the strong, 
* That risoa deep, and stately rolls along.” 
Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. ¥. 520. « 


1 Erythea.— ; languages, of this termination, which has the penultimate 
“Chrysaor, Lovo the guide, Callirite led, azilable long —Lee has done the same in the tragedy of 
“ Daughter of Ocean, to the genin! bed, , lerander, which would load us to suppose there is some 
“ Whence Geryon «prung, fierce with his triple head; thing naturally repugaant to an English ear in the ante- 


penultimate accentuation of these words, and something 
agrtecable in the penultimate. 
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“ Whom Hercules laid breathless on the ground 
“La Erythea, which the waves surround.” 
Coole's Mesied. Theog. v. 5% 
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EU EU EV EV EX 
u-ryth’-i-on, and , Eu-tel’-i-das | Eu-tych’-i-de E’-van Ev-e-phe'-nus 
Eu-ryt'-i-on 11 En-ter’-pe EBu-tych’-i-des E-van'-der Ev'-e-res 
ta/-ry-tis *Eu-tha’-li-a Eu’-ty-phron E-van'-ge-lus E-vor'-ge-tm 
u/-ry-tos Eu-tha’-li-us Eu-xan'-thi-us Ev-an-gor'-i-des E-ver'-ge-tes 
1a-#e!-bi-a Eu-thyc’-ra-tea Eux'-e-nus E-van!-thee E-vip'-pe 8 
1u-se'-bi-us Eu-thy-de-mus Eu-xi/-nus Pon’ tua =| E-var/-chus E-vip’-pus 
tu!-8e-pus Eu-thy'-mus Eu-xip’-pe | E/-vas Ex-a'-di-ns 
tu-sta‘-thi-us Eu-trap'-e-lus E-vad'-ne E’-vax Ex-w’-thes 
s-sto’-li-a Eu-tro’-pi-a Ev'-a-ges E-vel'-thon Ex-ag'-o-nus 
u-sto’-li-us Eu-tro’-pi-us E-vag'-o-ros E-vem'-e-rua Ex-om'-a-tre 
tu-ta'-a 7 Eu/-ty-c E-vag'-o-re E-ve’-nus 
FA FE FI. FR FU 
*AB’-A-RIS Fau-cu'-i-a | Fes-cen’-ni-a Flo/-ra Fu-ci’-na 
*a/-bi-a 7 Fau!-la | Fea'-tus Flo-ra'-li-a Fu-ci'-nus 
‘a-bi-a!-ni 3 Fau!-na Fi-bre’-nus Plo’-rus Fu-fid’-i-us 
*a'-bi-i 4 Fau-na‘-li-a Fi-cul'-ne-a Plo-ri-a’-nus Fo'-fi-us Gem’+ aus 
*a!-bi-us Fau'-ni 3 Fi-de’-na Flu-o'-ni-e Ful-gi-na'-tes 
*ab-ra-te’-ri-a Fau'-nua Fi-de'-ne Fo'-li-a Ful-gi'-aus 
*a-bric’-i-us 24 Fan’-sta Fi-den!-ti-a Fon-te'-i-a 5 Ful’-li-aum, and 
*a-bul-la Fau-sti'-na 3 Fi'-des Fon-te’-i-us Cap’-i-to Ful'-gi-num 
“a/-dus | Fau’-sti-tas Fi-dic'-u-la For'-mi-e Fual-vi-a 
*aes'-u-le . Fau’-stu-los Fim'-bri-a For-mi-a'-pum Ful'-vi-us 
“al-cid'-i-a | Fau'-tus Fir'-mi-us For'-nax Fun-da'-nus 
“a-le/-ri-i 4 Fa-ven'-ti-a 10 Fis-cel!-lus For-tu'-na Fan'-di 3 
*al-e-ri!-na Fa-ve'-ri-a Fla-cel'-li-a For'-u-ti Fu’-ri-a 
*a-ler'-nus Fa'-vo Flac'-cus Fo'-rum Ap’-pi-i Ful-ri-e 
Fa-lis'-ci 3 Feb/-ru-a j Ela-cil’-la '-li-e Fran'-ci 3 Fu'-ri-i 4 
fa-lis'-cus Fec-i-a'-les ; Fla-min'-i-a Fre-gel'-la 7 Fu-ri/-na 
Fa/-ma Fel'-gi-nas Fla-min’-i-us, or F ‘ne Fu-ri'-nw 
Fan!-ni-a Fen-es-tel'-la Flam-i-ni'-nus Fren-ta’-ni 3 Fu-ri-us 
Fan’-ni-i 4 | Fe-ra’-li-a Fla’-vi-a Frig'-i-dus Fur'-ni-us 
Fan’/-ni-us Fer-en-ta'-num, and | Fla-vi-a/-num : Frie'-i-i 4 Fus'-cus 
Far’-fa-rus Fe-ren’-tum Fla-vin'-i-a | Fron’-ti-nue Fu si-a Il 
Fas'-ce-lis Pe-re! tri-us ' Fla-vi-ob’-ri-ga | Fron’-to Fu'-si-ua 10 
Fas-cel'-li-na Fe-ro'-ni-a | Fla’'-vi-us Fru'-si-no 
GA GE GE GO GR 
GAB'-A-LES Gal-lo-gre'-ci-a | Gel'-li-as Ge-ta 9 Gob!-a-res 
Gab/-a-za Gal-lo'-ni-us Gel'-li-us Ge'-tz Gob/-ry-as 
Ga-be'-ne, and Gal’-lus Ge'-lo, Ge'-lon Ge-tu'-li-a Gol'-gi 
Ga-bi-e'-ne Ga-max'-us \Ge-to 3 Gi-gan'-tes Gom’-phi 
Ga-bi-e!-nus Ga-me'-li-a Ge-lo’-nes, Ge-lo'-ni_— | Gi-gar!-tum Go-na!-tas 
Ga'-bi-i 4 Gan-da-ri'-t® Ge'-los Gi'-gie Go-ni'-a-des 
Ga-bi'-na Gan'-ga-ma Ge-min!-i-us Gil'-do Go-nip'-pus 
Ga-bin'-i-a Gan-gar’-i-da Gem'-i-nus Gil'-lo Go-nas'-sa 
Ga-bin-i-a'-nus 20 Gan'-ges Ge-na!-buim | Gin-da!-nes Go-nus!-sa 
Ga-bin'-i-us Gan-oas'-cus Ge-nau!-ni Gin'-des Gor-di-a'-nus 
Ga'-des, and Gan-y-mo'-de Ge-ne!-na Gin'-ge Gor'-di-uam 
Gad’-i-ra Gan-y-me'=les Ge-ni'-sus Gin-gu'-num Gor'-di-us 
Gad-i-ta'-nus Gan'-y-mede, Eng. | Ge'-ni-us Gip’-pi-us Gor-ga'-sus 
Ge-sa'-ta Ga-re!-i-cum Gen'-se-ric Gis'-co Gor'-ge 8 
Ge-tu'-li-a Gar-a-men'-tes Gen'-ti-us 10 Gla-di-a-to'-ri-i 4 Gor'-gi-as 
Ge-tu'-li-cus Gar-a-man’-tia Gen'-n-a Gla'-nis Gor'-go 
Ga-la'-bri-i 4 Gar'-a-mas Ge-nu'-ci-us 10 Glaph’-y-re, and Gor'- 
Gal-ac-toph'-a-gi 3 | Gar'-a-tas Ge-nu'-sua Glaph!-y-ra Gor-go’-ni-a 
Ga-le'-sus Ga-re!-a-te Ge-nu'-ti-a 11 Glaph'-y-rus Gor-go’-ni-us 
Ga-lan!-this Ga-re-ath’-y-ra Ge-or'-gi-ca Glau'-ce Gor-goph'-o-ne 
Gal'-a-ta 7 tGar-ga'-pus Geor'-gicks, Eng. Glau-cip'-pe Gor-goph'-o-ra 
Gal'-a-te Gar-ga'-phi-a Ge-pay'-ra Glau-cip’-pus Gor'-gus 
Gal-a-ta'-a, and Gar'-ga-ra 7 Ge-phyr'-w-i 3 Glau!-con Gor-gyth/-i-on 
Gal-a-the’-a Gar'-ga-ris Ge-ra!-ni-a Glau-con’-o-me Gor'-tu-# 
Ga-la'-ti-a 10 Ga-ril'-i-us Ge-ran'-thre Glau-co’-pis Gor'-tyn 
Ga-lax!-i-a Gar-git'-ti-us Ge-res!-ti-cus Glau'-cus Gor-ty'-na 
Gal'-ha Ga-ri'-tes Ger'-gi-thum 9 Glau!-ti-as Gor-tyn'-i-a 
Ga-le'-nus Ga-rom/-na Ger-go’-bi-a Gli!-con Gor'-tys 
Ga-le'o-le Gas'-tron Ge'-ri-on Glia'-sas Got!-thi 3 
Ga-le!-ri-a Gath'-e-e 4 Ger-ma'-ni-a Glyc!-e-ra Grac'-chus 12 
Ga-le!-ri-us Ga-tho'-a-tas Ger-man'-i-cus Gly-ce'-ri-um Gra-di'-vus 
Ga-le'-sus Gau'-lus, Gau'-le-on =| Ger-ma!-ni-i 4 Gly'-con Gra'-ci 3 
Gal-i-le!-a Gau'-rua Ge-ron!-thra Glym!-pes Gra!-ci-a 11] 
Ga-lin-thi-a'-di-a Ga'-us, Ga'-o8 Ger'-the Gna'-ti-a 13 10 Gre’-ci-a Mag’-na 
Gal'-li 3 Ge-ben'-na 9 Ge'-rus, and Gni'-dus Gre-ci'-nus 
Gal'-li-a Ge-dro’-si-a 11 Ger'-rhus Gnos'-si-a 10 Gra'-cus 
Gal-li-ca!-vus 0, i 4 Ge'-ry-on 9, and Gnos'-sis Gra'-i-us 
Gal-li-e-nus Ge'-la Ge-ry'-o-nes Gnos!-sua {Gra-ni’-cus, or 
Gal-li-na!-ri-a Ge-la'-nor Ges'-sa-te Gob-a-nit'-i-o 10 Gran'-i-cus 
Ga)-lip'-o-lis Gel'-li-a Ges'-sus Go’-bar Gra!-ni-us 


—_—— 





come from the muse Thalia, 
the masculine Exthalius, as Eulatia, Eumenia, Eustolia 
Eutropia, Emmelia, &c., ele mr accented 


on the anteponultimate.—Seo R: 


t Garganus.— 


“And high Gerganus, on the Apulian plain, 
“Ts mark’'d by sailors from the distant main.” 
Wilkie, Epigoniad. | 


* Euthalia.—Labbe observes, that this word does not 
as some suppose, buat from 


to English analo 
penultimate syll 


1077 


¢ Granicus.—As Alexander's passing the river Grani- 
¢exus is a common subject of history, poetry, and painting, 
it ia not wonderful that the common ear should h 
given into a pronunciation of this word more agreeable 
than the true classical accent on the 
le. The accent on the first syllable is 
now so fixed as to make the other pronunciation savour 

| of pedantry.—See Anpnoxicus. 


ave 
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GR GR GY GY GY 
Gra'-ti-e 10 Gra!-vi-us Gry-ni'-um Gy'-es Jim-nos'-o phists, 
Gra-ti-a'-nus 21 G -ri-us Gy'-a-rus, and Gy-lip’-pus Eng. 9 
Gra-tid'’-i-a Grin'-nes Gy'-a-ros Gym-na'-si-a 11 Gy-nw -ce-as : 
Gra'-ti-on I1 Gro’-phus Gy'-as Gym-na'-si-am 1) yn-~-co-the’-nas 
Gra!-ti-us 10 Gry!'-lus Gy-ge'-us Gym-ne’-si-e 11 Gyn'-des 
Gra!-vi-i 4 Gry-ne'-um Gy'-ge Gym!-ne-tes Gy-the'-um 
Gra-vis'-ce i Gry-ne’-us Gy'-ges 9 Gym-nos-o-phis'-te 

HA HE HE HI HI 
HA!-BIS He'-be 8 Hel-vel-ti-i 4 Her-mo-do’-rus Him'--ra 
Ha-dri-a-nop’-o-lis He-be'-sus Hel'-vi-a Her-mog'-e-nes Hi-mil'-co 
Ha-dri-a'-nus 23 He!-brus Hel]!-vi-i 4 Her-mo-la!-us Hip-pag'-o-ras 
Ha-dri-at'-i-cum Hec!-a-le Hel-vi'-na Her-mo-ti!-mus Hip-pal'-ci-mus 
He-mon Hec-a-le'-si-a Hel}!-vi-us Cin'-na Her-man-du!-ri Hip’-pa-lus 
He-mo'-ni-a Hec-a-me’-de Hel'-y-mus Her'-mus Hip-par’-chi-a 12 
He’-mus Hec-a-tw’-us He-ma'!-thi-on Her'-ni-ci 4 Hip-par'-chus 
Ha!- Hec!-a-te, 8, or He-mith’-o-a He'-ro Hip-pa-ri'-nus 
Hag'-no Hec'-ate, He'-mon He-ro'-des Hip-pa’-ri-on 
Hag-nag-o-ra Hec-a-te’-si-a 11 He’-mus He-ro-di-a'-nus 21 Flip’-pa-sus 
Ha-la’-sus, and Hec-a-tom-bo'-i-a Hen'-e-ti 3 He-rod’-i-cua Hip!-pe-us 
Ha-le'-aus Hec-a-tom-pho’-ni-a =| He-ni'-o-chi 3 He-rod!-o-tus Hip'-pi 3 
Hal'-a-la Hec-a-tom!-po-lis He-phes'-ti-a Her'-o-ea Hip’-pi-e 
Hal-cy'-o-ne 8 Hec-a-tom!-py-los He-phws'-ti-i 4 He-ro!-is Hip’-pi-as 
Ha’-les Hee!-tor He-phxs'-ti-o He!-ron Hip’-pis 
Ha-le'-si-us 11 Hlec!-u-ba He-phws'-ti-on 11 He-toph’-i-la Hip’-pi-us 
Ha -li-a Hed -i-la Hep-ta-pho!-nos He-roph'-i-lus Hip'-po 
Ha-li-ac'-mon 21 He-don'-a-cum Hep-tap'-o-lis He-ros'-tra-tus Hip-pob'-o-tes 
Ha-li-ar-tus 21 Hed!-u-i 3 9 i “Eon Her'-pa Hip-pob/-o-tus 
Hal-i-car-nas'-sus He-lym’-e-les He'-ra 7 Her'-se Hip-po-cen-tau“ti 
Ha-lic'-y-e@ 11 24 He-gel'-o-chus Her-a-cle!-a Her-sil -i-a Hip-poc'-o-on 
Ha-li'-c-is *He-ge'!-mon Her-a-cle'-i-a Her'-tha, and Hip-po-cor-ys'4es 
Ha-lim'-e-de Heg-e-si'-nus He-rac!-le-um Her!-ta Hip-poe'-ra-tes 
Hal-ir-rho’-ti-us 10 =| Heg-e-si'-a-nax He-rac-le-o'-tes Her'-u-li Hip-po-cra’-ti-a 11 
Hal-i-ther'-sus He-ge'-si-as Her-a-cli/-da He-se’-nus rae yee 7 
Ha'-li-us 20 Heg-e-sil'-o-chus Her-a-cli'lea He-si'-o-~dus ip-pod'-a-mas 
Hal-i-zo’-nes 21 Heg-e-sin'-o-us Her-a-cli'-dia He'-zhe-od, Eng. 10 | Hip-pod!-a-me 
Ha!’-mus Heg-e-sip'-pus Her-a-cli'-tus He-si'-o-ne Hip-po-da-mi'« 
Hal-my-des'-sus Heg-e-sip'-y-lo e-rac'-li-us [es-pe'-ri-a Hip-pod'-a-mus 
Ha-loc'-ra-tes Heg-e-sis'-tra-tus He-ra'-a Hes-per'-i-des Hip-pod'-ice 
Ha-lo'-ne Heg-e-tor'-i-des Ho-re'-um Hes!-pe-ris Hip- pod!-ro-mas 
Hal-on-ne' 4us Hel'-e-na_7 Her-bes'-sus Hes-por'-i-tis Hi Ja 
Ha-lo’-ti-a 10 He-le!-ni-a Her-ce'-i-us Hos'-pe-rus Hip-pol!-o-chur” 
Ha-lo’-tus He-le'-nor Her-cu-la!-ne-um Hes!-ti-a Hip-pol'-y-te 8 
Ha!-lus Hel!-e-nua Her'-cu-les Hes-ti-m'-a 7 Hip-pol-y-tus 
Hal-y-e'-tus He-ler'-ni Lu'-cas Her-cu'-le-um He!-sus Hip-pom'-a-chus 
Hal-y-at'-tes Ho-li'-a-des | Her-cu!-le-us He-sychti-e Hip-pom'-e-don 
Ha'-lys He-li-as'-te Her-cy'-1na He-sych'-i-us Hip-pom'-e-ne 
Ha-lyz'-i-a 11 Hel-i-ca!-ou Her-cyn’-i-a He-tric'-u-lum Hip-pom’-e-nes 
Ham-a-dry'-a-dea Hel'-i-ce Her-do!-ni-a He-tru!-ri-a Hip-po-mol'-zi__ 
Ha-max'-i-a He¥-i-con Her-do'-ni-us Heu-rip'-pa Hip’-pon, and Hip-pe 
Ha-mil'-car He}-i-co-ni'-a-des He-ren’-ni-us Se-ne'- | Hex-ap'-y-lum Hip-po'-na 
Ham'-mon Hel-i-co'-nis ci-o Hi-ber'-oi-a, and Hip/-po-nax 
Han'-ni-bal He-li-o-do!-rus 21 He!-ro-us Hy-ber'-ni-a Hip-po-ni'-a-tes 
Har'-ca-lo ei? at ata He-ril'-lus Hi-bril'-des Hip-po’-ni-um 
Har-ma-te’-li-a li-op'-o-lis Her'-i-lus Hic-e-ta'-on 24 Hip-pon'-o-us 
Har'-ma-tris He-lis'-son Her'-ma-chus His-e-ta'-on Hip-pop’-o-les 
Ha-mil'-lus He!-li-us Her'-me Hi-ce'-tas Hi p-pos'-tra-tus 
Har-mo'-di us He-lix'-us Her-me'-a Hi-omp'-sal Hip-pot'-a-des 
Har-mo’-ni-a Hel-lan'-i-ce Her-ma!-um Hi'-c-ra Hip'-po-tas, or 
Har-mon!-i-dea Hel-lan'-i-cus Her-mag'-o-ras Hi-e-rap’-o-lis Jip'-po-tes 
Har'-pa-gus Hel-la-noc'-ra-tes Her-man-—dul-ri Hi’-e-rax Hip-poth'-o-e 
Har-pal'-i-ce Hel'-las Her-man!-ni Ui'-e-ro Hip-poth’-0-00 _ 
Har-pa'-li-oa Hel'-le 8 Her-maph-ro-di'-tus | Hi-e-ro-ce'-pi-a Hip-poth-o-on'-tis 
fiar'-pa-los Hel'-len Her-ma-the!-na Hi-er'-o-cles Hip-poth!-o-us 
Har-pal'-y-co 8 Hel-le'-nes Her-me'-as Hi-e-ro-du'-lum Hip-po’si-on 1 
Har-pal'-y-cus Hel-le-spon'-tus Her-me'-i-as Hi-er-om!-no-mon Hip-pu'-ris 
Har'-pa-sa Hel-lo’-pi-a Her'-mea Hi-e-ro-ne’-soa Hip'-pus 
Tar'-pa-sus Hel-lo’-ti-a 10 Her-me-si'-a-nax Hi--ron!-i-ca 30 | Hip'-si-des 
Ilar-poc!-ra-tes He-lo’-tis Her-mi'-as Hi-e-ron!-i-cas Hi 
Har-py'-i-m 4 He-lo/-rum, and Her-min/-i-us Hi-»-ron'-y-mus Hir-pi'-ni 4 
fHlar'-pies, Eng. He-lo’-rus Her-mi'-o-ne Hi-o-roph'-i-lus | Hir-pi'-nus, Q. 
H1-ru!-spex He'-los Her-mi-o'-ui-e Hi-e-ro-sol!-~y-ma | Hir'-ti-a 10 
Hra'-dra-bal He-lo't, and Her-mi-oo!-i-cus Si’- | Hig-na'-ti-a Vi'-a | Hir'-ti-us Autos 
Ha-te'-ri-us He-lo'-tes nus Hi-la!-ri-n | Hir'-tus 
Hau'!-sta-nes He’-lum Her-mip'-pus Hi-la!-ri-us His'-bon — 
Hel-ve'-ti-a 10 Her-moc!-ra-tes Hi-mel'-la His-pa'-ni-a 


Heb'-lo-le 


* Hegemoen.—Gouldman and Holyoke accent this word | 
on the antepenultimate syllable, but 


more classically, on the penultimate. 


t Heliogabalus.—This word ia accented on the penu 
timate syllable by Labbe and Lempriere; but, in my 
reeably to the gencral ear, by Ainsworth, | 

uldman, and Holyoke, on the antepenultimate, 

{ Heraclitus. —" is name of the weeping philosopher 
is so frequently contrasted with that of 
—— philosopher ‘hat we are apt to pronounce both 
with the same accent; but all our prosod ‘ 
ing giving the anteponultimate accent to the latter, and | This contraction is inexcusable, 


opinion, more 


wit 


penultimate to the formor word. 


mocritua, the 


sts are uniform 


§ Hippoerene.—Not 
bbe and Lempriere, | the pronunciation of th 





hing ean be better established ths 
is word in four syllables, accord!*s 


to its original; and yet, such is the license of English p> 


}. | ets, that they not unfrequently contract it to three. 
Cooke, Hesiod, Theog. v. 9% 


“ And now to Hippocrene resort the fair; 
‘* Or, Olmius, to thy sacred spring repair.” 
And a late translator of the Satires of Perseus: 


“ Never did I ao much as si . 
“ Or wet with Hippocrene a lip.” 
as it tends to embarr” 


pronunciation, and lower the language of poetry. 
1 
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HY HY HY 
His-pel’-lam Hor-mis'-das Hy'-da, and Hy'~de Hy]-!a'4-cus Hy-ph -us 
His'-po Ho-ra'-tus Hyd!-a-ra Hyl'-lus Hyp -sa 
His-pul'-la Hor-ten'-si-a 10 Hy-dar'-nes Hy-lon'-o-me Hyp-se-a 
His-tas!- Hor-ti'-num Hy-das'-pes Hy-loph'-a-gi 3 Hyp-ee!-nor 
His!-ter | Hor-teo'-si-us 10 Hy-dra Hym-e-n2'-us, and Hyp-se’ -us 
His-ti-e'-a Hor-to’-na Hy-dra'-mi-a 30 y'-men Hyp-si-cra-te’-a 
His-ti-@’-o-tis Ho’-rus Hy-dra-o'-tes Hy-met'-tus Hy p-sic'-ra-tes 
His-ti-e’-us Hos-til'-i-a Hy-droch/-o-us Hy-pe’-pa Hyp-syp’-y-le 
His!-tri-a Hos-til!-i-us Hy-dro-pho’-ri a Hy-pe-si-a 11 Hyr-ca!-ni-a 
Ho’ -di-us Hun-ne-ri'-cus Hy'-drus Hyp’-a-nis Hyr-ca'-num Ma’‘-re 
Hol!-o-cron Hun-ni'-a-dea Hy-dru'-sa Hyp-a-ri'-nus Hyr-ca'-ous 
llo me!-ras Hy-a-cin-thi-a = * =| Hy’-e-la Hy-pa'-tes Hyr'-i-a 
Hou!'-mer, Eng. Hy-a-cin’-thas Hy-emp’ «al Hyp’-a-tha Hy-ri-e-us, and 
Hom'-o- Hy'-a-des Hy-et’-tus Hy-pe'-nor Hyr'-e-us 
lio-mo'-le-a Hy-ag'-nis Hy-ge'-i-a Hy-pe-ra'-on Hyr-mi'-na 
Ilom-o-lip’-pus Hy'-a-la Hy-gi-a!-na Hy-per'-bi-us Hyr'-ne-to, and 
tlom-o-lo!-i-des Hy-am'-po-lis Hy-gi'-nus Hyp-er-bo/-re-i yr'-ne-tho 
Ho-mon-a-den'-ses Hy-an'+ Hy -la, and Hy -las Se ier and Hyr-nith'-i-um 
Ho-no’-ri-us Hy-an!-tis Hy-lac!-i-des y-pe’-ri-a Hyr'-ta-cus 
Ho’!-ra Hy-ar'-bi-ta Hy-lac'-tor Hyp-e-re'-si-a 11 Hys’-i-a 11 
Ilo-rnc!-i-ta 24 -as Hy’'-la ‘ Hy-per'-i-des Hys'-pa 
Hao!-re Hy'-bla Hy-le’-us Hy-pe-ri'-on 29 Hys'-sus, and 
Hor-a-po"-lo *Hy-bro’-as, or Hy'-las Hyp-erm-nes'-tra Hiye'-3 3 
Ho-ra!-ti-us Hyb'-re-as Hy'-lax Hy-per'-o-chus Hys-tas'-pes 
Hor'-ace, Eng. Hy-bri'-a-nes Hy!'-i-as Hy-per-och'-i-des Hys-ti-c -us 
Hor'-ci-as 10 Hyc’-ca-ra 
IB ID IL IN IP 
I'-A I-ca'-ri-a I-du -be-da Il-lyr'-i-ue I-no’-us 
I-ac -chus I-ca!-ri-us I-du'-me, and Il'-u-a 7 I-no/-res 
I-a/-ler Ic!-a-rus Id-u-me!'-a I-lyr'-gis In‘-su-bres 
I-a-le/-raue Ic!-ci-us 10 I-dy'-i-a I'-jus In-ta-pher'-nes 
1 -al’-me-ous Ic!-0-los I-e!-tw I-man-o-on!-ti-vs 10 | In-te-ram’-na 
I-al'-y-sus I-ce!-ni i TIim'-a-us In-ter-ca'-ti-a 11 
[-am'-be Tc!-o-tan Ig-na'-ti-us 10 Im'-ba-rus In!-u-us 
I-am -bli-cus Ich!-ne I-a-i!-ri Im-brac'-i-des I-ny'-cus 
I-am!-e-nus Ich-nu! sa Il!'-ba Im-bras'-i-des I'-o 1 
I-am’-ide Ich-o-nu'-phis Il-e-ca!-o-nes, and Im/-bra-sus I-ob’-a-tes, and 
I-a-ni'-ra Ich-thy-oph'-a-gi 3 []-e-ca-o-nen'-ses Im'‘-bre-us Jo-ba'-tes 
J-an'-the Ich!-thys [-ler'-da Im/-bri-ne I'-0-bea 
I-an!-the-a T-cil’-i-us Il'-i-a, or Rhe’-a Im-briv'-i-um I-o-la!-i-a 
I-ap-e-ron'-i-des Ic'-i-us 10 I-li'-a-ci Lu'-di 3 Im!-bros I'-o-las, or 
tl-ap'-e-tus I'-cos I-li'-a-cus Tn'-a-chi 3 12 - I-o-la!-us 
l-a'-pis Ic-ti'-nus I-li!-a-des I-na’-chi-a I-ol’-chos 
[-a-pyg -i-a I'-da Il'-i-as I-nach'-i-de I'-o-le 1 8 
]-a'-pyx I-de’-a Il'-i-on I-nachi'-i-des I'-on 
[-ar'- I-de -us I-li/-o-ne I-na!-chi-am I-o'-ne 8 
I-ar'-chas, and Id!-a-lus I}-i-o’-ne-us, or In'-a-chus 12 I-o’-nes 
Jar'-chas Id-an-thyr’-ens |1-1i'-o-neus I-nam’-a-mes I-o’-ni-a 
1-ar!-da-nus I-dar'-nes I-lis'-eus I-nar‘-i-me 8 1-o/-pas 
L-as!-i-des I'-das I-lith-y-i-a | In'-a-rus I'-o-pe, and 
I-a'-si-on, 11, and Id'-e-a 28 Il'-i-um, or In-ci-ta’-tus Jop-pa 
I-a!-si-us -des'-sa Il'-i-on In-da-thyr'-sus 1'-o-phon 
I'-a-sus I-dit-a-ri'-sus I}-lib'-e-ris In'-di-a I'-os 
1-be!-ri Id‘-mon- I}-lip!-a-la In-dig'-e-tes Ip’-e-pe 
I-be!-ri-a I-dom'-e-ne 8 Il-li-tur!-gis In-dig'-e-ti 3 Iph-i-a;nas'-sa 
I-be!-rus I-dom-e-ne’-us, or Il-lyr'-i-com Tn!-dus Iph!-i-clus, or 
I'-bi 3 I~<Jom'-e-neus IF-ly-ris, and I'-no 1 Iph -i-cles 
I'-bis I-do/-the-a I)-lyr!-i-a I-no’-a 7 I-phic!-ra-tes 
1b’-y-cns I-dri!-o-us Il-lyr'-i-cus Si/-nus I-no’-pus [-phid!-a-mus 





* Hybreas.—Lempriere accents this word on the 
nultimate syllable; but Labbe, Gouldman, and Holy 
more properly, on the antepenultimate. 


t Jopetus,— 
“Son of Tapetus, o’er-subtle go = 
* And glory in thy artful theft below.” 
Cooke's Hesiod. 

t Jdea.—This word, as a proper name, I find in no lex- 
icographer but Lempriere. 

The English appellative, signifying an im in the 
mind, has uniformly the accent on the second syllable, as 
in the Greek «déa, in opposition to the Latin, which we 
a follow in other cases, and which, in this word, 
yas the pennitimate short, in Ainsworth, Labbe, and our 
best prosolists; and, according to this analogy, idea 
ought to have the accent on the first syllable, and that 
syllable short, as the first of idiot. But when this word 
is & proper name, as the daughter of Dardanus, I should 
suppose it ought to fall into the general analogy of 
pronouncing Greek names, not by accent, but by quan- 
tity; and, therefore, that it ought to have the accent on 
the first syHable: and, according to our own analogy, 
that syllable ought to be rhort, unless the penultimate 
in the Greek is a diphthong, and thon, according to gen- 
eral usage, it ought to have the accent. 


§ Jdomeneus ~The termination of nouns in eus was, 
umnong the ancients, some.imes pronounced in two sylla- | 


bles, and sometimes, as a diphthong,in one. Thus Labbe 
tells us, that Achilletis, Agyletls, Phalaretis, Apstrtetts, 
are eo eagrvare commonly in four syllables, and WVereis, 
Orphetis, Portetis, Terctis, in three, with the penultimate 
syllable short in all; but that these wo 3, when in 
Meron have generally the diphthong preserved in one sy}- 
able : 
“ Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina ee. 
irg. 
He observes, however, that the Latin poets very fre- 
quently dissolved the diphthong into two syllables : 


“ Naiadum cetu, tantum non Orpheiis Hebrum 

“ Penaque respectus, et nunc manet Orpheiis in te.” 

The best rule, therefore, that can be given to an Eng- 
lish reader is, to pronounce words of this termination 
always with the vowels separated, excopt an ys oe po- 
t, in imitation of the Greeks, should preserve the diph- 
thong: but, in the present word, I should prefer -dom'- 
e-neus to I-dom-e-ne'-us, whether in verse or prose. 


|| See Loomznagus. 


 Jmaus—aAll our prosodists make the ultimate 
syllable of this word short, and, consequently, accent it 
on the antepenultimate; but Milton, a license he was 


allowed to take, accents it on the penultimate syllable : 


“ As when a vulture on /matis bred, 
“ Whose snowy ridge ons Tartar bounds,” 
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IR 18 Is IT IX 
Iph-i-de-mi’-a I'-rus Is'-ia 10 _ { Ist!-hmi-a I-thob/-a-los 
*Iph-i-ge-ni'-a Is'-n-das Is-de-ger'-des Ist'-hmi-us I-tho’-me ‘ 
a I-sm!-a 7 Is-i-do’-rus Ist'-hmas Ith-o-ma!-i-a 

aig ty I-sa!-us Is'-i-dore, Eng. Is-ti-w'~o-tis [tho'-mus 
Iph-1-me-du'-4a Is'-a-mus | T'-gie Is'-tri-a Ith-y-phal'-lus 
I-rhin'-o-0 8 I-san'-der | Is! ma-rus, and 1s-trop’-o-lis I-to-ni-a 7 
I-pnin'-o-us I-sa!-pis | Is'-ma-ra I'-sus T-to/-nus 
I'-phia I'-sar, and Is'~a-ra Is-me'-ne 8 I-ta'-lia 7 [t-u-re/-~a 
I-phit'-i-on 11 I-sar, and I-se’-us = ['s-ine’-ni as it -a-ly, Eng. [-tu!-rum 

-i-tus I-sar'-chua 12 _ Is-men! i-des i-tal'-i-ca It!-y-lus 

Iph'-thi-me I-sau'-ri-a | Ls-me'-nus I tal’-i-cus It-y-re'-i 3 
I «a 2D I-sau'-ri-cus | [ -s0c!-ra-tes [t'-a-lus I'-tya 
I'-ra 1 7 I-saa’-rua | Is'-sa 7 I-tar/-gria I-u'-lus 
I-re!-ne Ie-che'-ni-a 12 | Is'-se 8 {t'-e-a 20 Ix-ib-a-t@ 
lr-e-na-us Is-cho-la'-us | [s'-sua I tem'-a-les Ix-i'-on 
I-re'-sus Is-chop’-o-lis Is'-ter, and Is!-trus Ith'-a-ca Ix-i-on!-i-des 
l'-ris Is-conm/-a-chus 

JE JU JU JU JU 
JA-NIC!-U-LUM Jo-ba'-tes Ju-de'-a | Ju-li-o-ma'-gus Ju-no!-nis 
Ja!-nus Jo-cas'ta Ju-gan'-tes Ju-li-op’-o-lis Ju'-pi-ter 
Jar'-chas Jop’- Ju-ga'-ri-us | Ju’-lis Jus-ti-nus 
Ja'-son Jor-da'-nes Ju-gor'-tha Ju’-li-us Cer'-sar Ju-tur'-na 
Jen'-i-sus Jor-nan'-des Ju'-li-a 7 Ju'-ni-a 7 Ju-ve-na’-lis 
Je!-ra Jo-se'-phus Fla!-vi-us | Ju-li'-a-des Ju'-no Ju'-ve-nal, Eng. 
Je-ro!-nrus, and Jo-vi-a'-nus Ju-ti-a'-nus Ju-no-na'-li-a | Ju-ven'-tas 

Je-ron'-y-mas Jo'-vi-an, Eng. Ju -tli-an, Eng. Ju-no’-nes Ju-ver'-na, or 
Je-ra'-sa-lem Ja'-ba Ju'-li-i 4 Ju-no’-ni-a Hi-ber'-ni-0 

LA LA LA LA LA 

LA-AN'-DER La-bob’-ri-gi 3 Lach'-0-sis Lac-tan'-ti-us 10 Le’-no-us 
La-er'-chus La-bo'-tas c!-i-das Lac!-ter La’-pa Mag’-na 
Lab’-a-ris La-bra!~le-us La-ci'-des Lac'-y-des La-er'-tes 
Lab/-da Lab-y-rin'thus La-cin’-i-a Lac'-y-dus 24 La-er'-ti-us Di-og'4 
Lab'-da-cus La-cw#’-na La-cin-i-en!-ses La'-das nes 
Lab/-da-loa Lac-c-d»!-mon La-cin'-i-um La!-de 8 Lew-stryg'-o-nes 
La'-be-o Lac-e-dx-mo!-ni-i Lec'-mon La!-des Le!-ta 
La-be'-ri-us Lac-e-dem!-o-nes Lal-co 1 La!-don La-to!-ri-a 
La-bi'-ci 4 Lac-e-de-mo'-ni-ans, | La-cob!-ri-ga Le'-laps L-tus 
La-bi'-cum "Eng. La-co’-ni-a, and Le'-li-a Le!-vi 3 
La-bi-e'-nus | La-cer'-ta | La-con!-i-ca Le li-a’-nus Lew-vi'-nus 
Lab-i-ne!-tus | Lach!-a-res - | Lac!-ra-tes Lu-li-ua, C. La-ga’-ri-a 
La-bo’-bi-un iLa'-ches | 2 Lac'-ri-nes Le’-na, and Le-w/-na | La!-gi-a 20 


ee 


* Iphigenia—Thoe antepenultimate syllable of this | higher than the f mengentiner sg Perhaps in language. 
word had been in quiet possession of the accent for more laws, it is pot of so much importance that the rules of 
than a century, til same Greeklings of late have attempt- either should be exnctly right, as that they should be 
ed to place the stress on the penultimate, in compliment | certainly and easily known;—ee the object of attentios 
to the original Igiyévaa. If we ask our innovators on | in the present case ia not so much what ought to be done, 
what principles they pronounco this word with the ac- | #* Whut actually is done ;—and, as pedantry will always 
cent on the i, they answer, because the i stands for the be more pardonable than élliteracy, if we are in 
diphthong «:, which, being long, must necessarily have 
the accent on it: but it may be replied, this was indeed 
the ease in the Latin langoage, but not in the Greek, | 
where we find a thousand long penu)timates without the 
accent. It is trae, one of tho vowels which composed a | 
diphthong in Greek, when this diplithong was in the pe- 

! 





about the eitenpery of custom, it will always be safer 
to lean tothe sido of the Greek or Latin than of our ows 
language. 


t Iphimedia,—This and the foregoing word have tle 
accent on the same syllable, but for what reason canaot 
be easily conceived. That Iphigenia, having tbe dip 
thong ct in its penultimate syllable, should have the &- 
cent on that syllable, though not the soundest, is at leat 
a plausible reason; but why should our prosodists give 
the same accent to the tin Fphimedia ? which, coming 
from t¢¢ and pecéw, has no such pretensions. If they 
sty it has the accent in the Greek word, it may be 
swered, this is not esteemed a sufficient reason for ple 
ing the accent in Iphigenia; besides, it is giving up th* 
sheet-auchor of modern prosodists, the quantity, ss tht 
regulator of accent. We know it was an axiom 1) 
Greek prosody, that, when the Inet syllable was long by 
nature, the accent could not rise beyond the penultimate 
but we know, too, that this axiom is abandoned in De 
mosthones, Aristoteles, anda thousand other words. Tbe 
only reason, therefore, that remains for the penultunste 
accentuatian of this word, is, that this syllable is long 8 
some of the best poets. Bo itso. Let those, who hav? 
more learning and leisure than I hare, find it out. I 
the interim, as this may perhaps be a long one, I mart 
reeur to my advice under the last word ; though Am 
worth has, in my opinion, very properly Jeft the penultt- 
mate syllable of both these words short, yet those, whe 
affect to be thought learned, will always find their 
count in departing, as far as possible, from the analogy 
their own lavguage, in favour of Greek and Latin. 


nultimate syllable, gonerally had an accent on it, but 
not invariably; fora Jong penultimate syllable did not 
always attract the accent in Greek as it did in Latin. 
= —e ge ye thousands, is that famous line 

actyls.in Homer's Odyssey, expressing the tumblio 
down of the stone of Sisyphus: . : 


Abris Excara nidovde xudvicro Maas dvadis.— 
Odyss. b. 11. 


Another striking instance of the same accentuation. ap- 
pears in the two first verses of the Iliad: 


Mavey dade Oca TipAnidérw, “AKAs 
ObAopevny, 9 prpl! “Ayasots Eye FOnen. 


I know it may be said that tho written accents we seo 
on Greek words are of no kind of authority, and that we 
eught always to give accent to penultimato long quanti- 
tv, as the Latins did. Not hero to enter into a dispute 
about the authority of the written accents, the nature of 
the acute, and ite connexion with quantity, which haa 
divided the learned of Europe for so many years—till we 
have a clearer iden of the nature of the human voice, 
and the properties of speaking sounds, which alone can 
clear the difficulty. -for the sake of uniformity, perhaps 
it were better to adopt the prevailing mode of pronoun- 
cing Greek proper names, like the Latin, by making tho 
quantity of the penultimate syllable the regulator of the 
necerit, though contrary to the genins of Greek arcenta- “ Clotho and Lachesis. whose boundless sway, 
ation, which made the ultimate syllable its reaniator: “With Atropes both men and gods obey.” 
sod, if this syllable was long, the accent cour never rise Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. v. 335. 


030 


t Lachesis.— 





LA 


'-i-des 
La-cin’-i-a 
La!-gus 
La-gu’-sa 
La-gy!-ra 6 
I.a-i'-a-des 3 
L.a!-i-as 
La'-is 
La'-i-us 
Lal-a-go 
La -las'-sis 
i.am!-a-chus 
T.a-mal'-mon 
{.am-bra'!-ni 3 
Lam/!-brus 
La’-mi-a 
La-mi'-a-cum Bel!- 

lum 
La'-mi-® 
L.a!-mi-as 22-li-uws 
La-mi'-rus 
Lam'-pe-do 
L.am-pe!-ti-a 10 
Lam! pe-to, and 
Lam'-pe-do 
Lam'-pe-us, and 
Lani'-pi-a 
Lam’-pon, Lam!-pos, 
or Lam'-pus 
T.am-po-ne'-a 
Lam-po -ni-a, and 
Lan-po’-ni-am 
Lam-po!-ni-us 
Lam-prid'-i-us A/-li us 





Lam'-pro-cles La-ti-ni 3 4 
Lani'-prus La-tin’-i-us 
Lamp’-sa-cus, and La-ti'-nus 
Lamp'-sa-chum La!-ti-um 
Lamp-te’-ri-a La'-she-um 
Lam/!-pus La’-ti-us 10 
La‘-mus Lat'-mus 
Lam'-y-rus La-to’-i-a 
La-nas'-sa La-to'-is 
Lan’-ce-a 10 La-to’-us 
Lan'-cia 10 La-to’-na 
Lan’-di-a La-top'-o-lis 
Lan'-gi-a La!-tre-us 
Lan-go-bar'-di 3 Lau-do'-ni-s 
La-ou'-vi-um Lav-fel’-la 
La-o-bo’-tas, or Lau’-ra 
Lab'-o-tas Lau'-re-a 
La-oc'-o-on Lau-ren-ta’-li-a 
La-od'-a-mas Lau-ren’-tes A!-gr 
La-o-da'-mi-a 30 Lau-ren’-ti-a 10 
La-od'-i-ce 8 Lau-reo-ti'-ni 4 
La-od-i-ce’-a Lau-ren’-tum 
La-od-i-ce'-ne Lau-ren’-ti-us 10 
La-od!-o-chus Lau’-ri-on 
La-og'-o-nus Lau’-ron 
La-og'-o-ras 1 a'-us Pom-pe'-i-a 
La-og'-o-re 8 Lau'-sus 
*La-o-me-di'-a 30 —— -um 10 
La-om'-e~lon La-ver'-na 
1 .4-om-e-don’-te-us | Lev-i-a' “na 7 
La-om-e-lon-ti'-a-da@ | La-vin -i-a 
La-on'-o-me 8 La-vin'-i-um, or 
La-on-o-me'-ne La-vi'-num 
La-oth'-o- 8 Le!-a-des 
La!-o-us Le-w!-i 3 
Lap’-a-thus Le-e!-na 
Laph'-ri-a Le-an'-der 
La-phys'-ti-am Le-an'-dre 
La-pid'-e-i Le-an'-dri-ns 
La-pid/-e~ws Le-artchus 12 
Lap'-i-the Leb-a-de!-a 
* Laomedia.— 
“ Evagore, Laomedia join, 


“ Aod thou, Polynome, the num'‘rous line.” 
Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. v. 399, 


Bee Ipntagnta. 


t Lesthenia.—All the 


followed Labbe and Lempriere : 
mys—Quanquam de bac voce amplius cogitandum cum | 
eruditis viria egiatimem. aw then, these arned men | 
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Lau-ren'-ti-a 10 


La!-res 


Lar’-vm 
La-rym’-na 
La-rys!-i-um 1] 
Las'-si-a 10 


Las'-sus, or La'-eus 


Lae'-the-nes 

Las-the'-ni-a, or 
{Las-the-ni'-a 

Lat’-a-gus 


Lat-e-ra'-nua Plau-tus 


La-te’-ri-um 
La-ti-a'-lis 
La-she-a'-lia 
La-ti-a'-ris 
La-she-a'-ris 


| 

‘ 
= 

Lar'-ga 

ate Yael 

La-ri’~d 

Fa they 
La-ri'-num 
La-ris!-sa 
La-ris'-sus 
La!-ri-ua 
Lar'-nos 
La-ro/-ni-a 
Lar’-ti-ua Flo’-rus 
Lar-to-l#t'-a-ni 





rosodists [ have consulted, 
except Ainsworth, accent this word on the penaltimate 
syllable; and, though English analogy would prefer the 
Acoent on the’ antepenultimate, we must necessarily yield 
to such a decided superiorit y of votes for the penultimate 


in a word so little anglicised by nse.—See IrnHigenta. 


Leonatus.—In the accentuation of this word I have 














LE LI LU 
| Leb -e-dus, or Leu'-co-la ; Lim-ni -a-ce 
Leb'-e-dos Leu!-con | Lim-ni-o'-t@ 
Le-be'-na Leu-co’-ne 8 Lim-no!-ni-a 
Le-bin'-thos, and Leu-co'-nes Li'!-mon 
Le-byn’-thos | Leu-con!-o-e Lin-ca!-si-i 4 
Le-che'-um — Lev-cop!-e-tra Lin'us 
Lec'-y-thus 24 ) Leu'-co- ~co-phrys | Lin'-go-nes 
| Lo'-da \Veut -o-lis | Lin-ter'-na Pa'-lus 
| Le-de!-a Leu'-cos | Lin-ter'-num 
j Le'-dus | Leu-co’-si-a U1 Li!-nus 
| Lel-gi-o \ Leu-co-syr'-i-i 4 Li'-o-des 
: Le’-i-tos 4 Leu-coth!-0-2, of | Lip'-a-ra 
| Te'-tape Leu-co/-the-a Lip'-a-ris 
| Lel'-e-gee Leue!-tra yal lum 
| Lel-lex Leuc'-trum Lip-o-do’-rus 
Le-man'-nus Leu'-cus Li-quen!-ti-a 
Lem/-nos | Lou-cy-a!-ni-os Lir-cw’-us 
Le-mo'-vi-i 3 | Leu-tych'-i-dee Li-ri'-o-pe 
Lem'-u-ree Le-va'-na 7 Li'-rie @ 
Le-mu'-ri-a, and Le-vi'-nus Li-sin'-i-as 
Le-mu-ra'-li-a Lex-o'-vi-i 4 Lis'-son 
Le-nw!-us Li-ba!-ni-ve Lis'-sus 
Len!-tu-lus Lib’-a-nus Lis'-ta 
Le'-o Lib-en-ti'-na Lit'-a-brom 
Le-o-ca'-di-a Li'-ber Lit'-a-pa 
Le-o-co!-ri-on Lib’-e-ra 20 Li-tav'-i-cus 
Le-oc!-ra-tea Lib-er-a'-li-e Li-ter'-1um 
Le-od'-a-mas Li-ber!-tas Lith-o-bo’-li-a 
Le-od'-o-cus Li-be'-thra Li'-thrus 
Le-og'-o-rae Li-beth'-ri-des Li-tu'-bi-om 
-on Lib’-i-ci, Li-be'-ci-i | Lit-y-ce'-sas 
Le-o'-na Lib-i-ti'-na Liv'-i-a Dru-sil-le 
pata tam Li'-bo 1 Liv-i-ne!-i-as 
n!-i-das Li'-bon Li-vil-la 
Le-on’-ti-um, and Lib-o-pha-ni'-ces Li'-vi-us 
Le-on-ti'-ni 4 Li'-bri 4 Liv'-y, Eng. 
Le-on-to-ceph'-a-lus =| Li-bur'-na Lo’-bon 
Le-on'!-ton, or Li-bur'-pi-n Lo!-ce-us 10 
Le-on-top’-o-lis Li-bur'-ni-des -_cha 
Le-on-tych'-i-des Li-bur'-num Ma'-re | Lo'-chi-as 
Le'-os Li-bur'-nus Lo’-cri 
Le-os'-the-nes Libs Lo’-cris 
Le-o-tych’-i-dee Lib'-y-a Lo-cus/-ta 
Lep'-i-da Lib'-y-cum Ma!-re Lo-cu'-ti-us 10 
Lep’-i-~lue Lib’-y-cus, and Lol'-li-a Pau-li/-no 
Le-phyr'-i-um Li-bys/-tis Lol-li-a'-nas 
Le-pi/-nus Li'-bys V-li-us 
Le-pon’-ti-i 4 Li-bys’-sa Lon-di/-num 
Le'-pre-o# Lic!-a-tes Lon'-don, Eng. 
Le'-pri-um Li'-cha re'-nus 
— -ti-nes Li'-chas 1 Lon-gim’-a-nus 
Lep ‘tis Li'-ches Lon-gi'-nus 
Le!-ri-a Li-cin'-i-a v-di 
Le-ri'-na Li-cin!-i-ue Lon’-gu-la 
Ler'-na Li-ci'-nus Loo-gun!-ti-ca 
Le'-ro Li-cym'-ni-us Lor'-di 3 
Le!-roa Li'-de 18 Lor'-y-ma 
Les'-bos Li-ga’-ri-us Lo/-tis, or Lo’-tos 
Ts'-bus, or Les'-boe | Li- _ Lo-toph'-a-gi 3 
Les'-ches 12 Li'-ge oe ee A'-o-us 
Les-tryg'-o-nes Litger, or Lig'-e-ris 
Le-ta/-num Lig'-o-ras Lu/-ca 
Le-thm/-us Lig’-a-res Lo’-ca-gus 
La!-the | Li-gu’-ri-a Lu-ca'-ni 3 
Le!-tus tego -nus Lu-ca’-ni-a 
Leu-ca Lu-ca'-ni-us 
Lev!-cas i Lu-ca’-nus 
Lou-ca’-tes l.i-gyr gen Lw-can, Eng. 
Lev-ca'-si-on 11 Lingyr Lu-ca!-ri-a, or 
/-pis City be -um Lu-te'-ri-e 
Leu’-ce Li-mey-a Lue-ce’-i-us 
Leu'-ci 3 Li-me'-ni-a Lu'-ce-res 
Leu-cip’- Lim'-ne Lu-ce'-ri-a 
Len cip’-pi-des Lim-ne"-um Lu-ce'-ti-ua 10 
Leu-cip’-pus Lim-na-tid!-i-a §Lu!-ci-a 





| have considered this word, I think we may be allowed to 
consider it as formed from the Latin leo and natus. ion- 


avilable. 


should we not 


born, and, as the a in natus is long, no shadow of reason 
ean be given why it should not have the aecent. 
the accentuation constant! 
Cymbeline, and is, in my opinion, the best. 


This is 


given to it in the play of 


% Lucia.—Labbe cries out loudly against those who 
accent thie word on the penultimate, which, as a Watin 
word, ought to have the accent on the antepenultimate 
If once, anys he, we break through rules, why 
ronuunce Ammia, Anastasia, Cecilia, 
Leocadia, Nutalia, &e., with the accent on the 


the former of whom | 


penulti 
mate likewise '—This ought to be a warning against our 
pronomneing the West-India island St. Luwicia, as wo 
sunetinwa bear it, Se. matt 
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AU AU AU AX AZ 
Au!-ion Aus-chi'-se# 12 Au-ta-ni'-tis Au-toph-ra-da!-tes Ax-i'-o-chus 
Aurlo'-ni-us Aus/-ci 3 Au toch'-tho nes Au-xe’-si-a 11 Ax-i'-on 29 
Au'-lus Au'-ser Au to-cles Av-a-ri/-cum Ax-i-o-ni'-cus 30 
Au'-ras Au/-#e-ria Au-toc!-ra-tes A-vel!-la Ax-i-o/-te-a 
Au-re’-li-a Au!-ses Au-to-cre'-ne 8 Av-en-ti!-nus Ax-i-o'-the-a 
Au-re-li-a'!-nus Au!-son Au-tol-o-le A-ver'-nus, or Ax'-i-us 
Au-re'-li-an, Eng Au-so!-nia Au-tol'-y-cus A-ver!-na Ax! up, and An'-rur 
Au-re’-li-us Au-so!-ni-us Au-tom'-a-te A-ves!-ta Ax'-us 
Au-re!-o-lus Au'-spi-ces Au-tom'-e-don A-vid-i-e'-nua Al-zan 1 
Av-ri'-go Aus!-ter Au-to-me-lu'4a A-vid'-i-us Cas!-si-us | A-zi'-ris 
Av-rin!-i-a Aus-te'-si-on Au-tom'-e-nes Av-i-e'-nus Az'-o-nax 
Au-ro!-ra Au-to-bu!-lus, or Au-tom/!-o-li Al-vi-um A-zol-rus 11 
Au-run’-ce 8 At-a-bu'-lus Au-ton!-o-e Ax!-o-nus A-zo'-tus 


Au-run-cu-le’-i-us 


a 


BA BA BI BO BR 
BA-BIL'-I-US Bar-ba!-ri-a Be!-bi-us Bi-brac'-te Bol'-be ‘ 
Bab'-i-lus Bar-bos’-the-nes Be-bri'-a-cum Bib’-u-lus Bol-bi-ti'-num 
Bab'-y-lon Bar-byth!-a-ce Beb'-ry-ce 6 Bi'-ces Bol'-gi-us 
Bab-y-lo’-ni-a Bar'-ca Beb-ry-ces, and Bi'-con Bo-li'-na 
Bab-y-lo'-ni-i 4 Bar-cr’-i, or ryc!-i-i 4 Bi-cor'-ni-ger Bol-i-ne'-us 
Ba-byr'-sa Bar'-ci-ta Be-bryc'-i-a Bi-cor'-nis Bo-lis'-sus 
Ba-byt!-a-ce Bar'-ce Bel-e-mi! na Bi-for-mis Bol-la'-nus 
Bac-a-ba'-sus Bar’-cha Bel-e-phan'!-tes Bi!-frons Bo'-las 
Bac!-che Bar-dw'-i Bel!-e-sis Bil'-bi-lis Bom-i-en'-ses 
Bac-cha-na!-li-a Bar'-di Rel’ Bi-ma'-ter Bo-mil'-car 
Bac-chan'-tes Bar-dy!'-lis Bel'-gi-ca Bin'-gi-um Bom~-ni'-cw 30 
Bac!-chi 3 Ba-re'-a Bel'-gi-um Bi'-on Bo-no'-ni-a 
Bac-chi'-a-de Ba!-re-as So-ra/-nus | Bel'-gi-us Bir'-rhus Bo-no’-si-us 
Bac'-chi-des Ba!-res Bel!-i-des, plural. Bi-sal-te Bo-no!-zhe-us 
Bac'-chis Bar-gu'-si-i 3 Be-li'«les, singular. | Bi-sal'-tea Bo-o-su'-ra 
Bac!-chi-um Ba-ri'-ne Be-lis'-a-ma Hi-sal!-tis Bo-o'-tea 
Bac'-chi-us Ba-ris'-sea Bel-i-sa'-ri us Bi-san'-the Bo-o'-tus, and 
Bac'!-chus Ba!-ri-um Bel-is ti!-da Bis'-ton Bor!-o-t us 
Bac-chyl'-i-ces Bar!-nu-us Bel'-i ta Bis'-to-nis Do!-re-a 
Ba-ce'-nis Bar-si'-ve, and | Bel-ler'-o-phon Bi'-thus Bo-re!-a-des 
Ba'-cis Bar-se'-ne *Bel-le’-rus Bith'-y-@ Bo’-re-as 
Bac!-tra Bar-za-cn'-tes Bel-li-c'-nus Bi-thyn’-i-a Bo-re-as'-mi 3 
Bac!-tri, and Bar-za!-nes | Bel-lo!-na Bit'-i-as Bo'-re-us 

Bac-tri-a'-ni 4 Bas-i-le'-a Bel-lo-na/-ri-i 4 Bi'-ton Bor'-ges 
Bac-tri-a!-na Bas-i-li'-de | Bel-lov'-a-ci Bi-tu’-i-tus Bor-go'-di 
Bac'!-tros Bas-i-li'-des Bel-lo-ve'-sus Bi-tun'-tum Bor'-nos 
Bad!-a-ca Ba-sil-i-o-pot'-a-mos ‘-Jon Bi-tur’-i-ges Bor-sip'-pa 
Ba'-di-a Bas'-i-lis Be'-lus Bi-tur'-i-cum -rus 
Ba'-di-us Ba-sil’-i-us 31 Be-na'-cus Biz'-i-a Bo-rys'-the-nes 
Bad-u-hen'-ne Bas'-i-lus Ben'-dis Ble’-na Bos'-pho-ras 
Be'-bi-us, M. Bas'-sm Ben-e-did'-i-um Ble'-si-i 4 Bot!-ti-a 
Be'-tis Bas-sa'-ni-a Ren-e-ven'-tum Ble’-sus Bot-ti-w'-is 
Be'-ton Bas-sa'-re-us Ben-the-sic'-y-me Blan-de-no/-na Bo-vi-a'-oum 
Ba-gis'-ta-me Bas’-sa-ris |-i-ta'-nus Blan-du’-si-a Bo-vil!-le 
Ba-gis'-ta-nes Bas'-.08 Au-fid'-i-us | Ber -bi-ce Blas-to-pha-ni'-ces Brach-ma'-nes 
Ba-go’-as, and Bas-tar'-ne, and Ber-e-cyn’-thi-a Blem'-my-es Bree’'-si-a 

Ba-go'-sas Bas-ter'-nw Ber-e-ni'-ce 30 Ble-ni'-na Bran-chi/-a-des 
Bag-o-da'-res Bas'-ti-a Ber-c-ni'-cis Blit’-i-us 10 Bran!-chi-ie 
Ba-goph'-a-nes Ba'-ta Ber'-gi-on Blu'-ci-um 10 Bran-chy!'-li-des 
Bag -ra-da Ba-ta’-vi Ber-gis'-te-ni Ro-a-dic!-e-a Bra!-si-e 
Bal-i-m Ba'-thoa Be'-ris, and Ba!-ris Bo'-w, and Bo!-e-a Bras’-i-das 
Ba’-la Bath'-y-cles Ber'-mi-us Bo-a'-gri-us Bras-i-je'-i-a 
Ba-la’-crus Ba-thy!'-lus | Ber'-0-e Bo-ca'-li-as Brau!-re 
Bal-a-na!-gre Bat-i-a'-tus | Be-ra!-a Boc!-car Brau!-ron 
Ba-la'-nus Ba!-ti-a 11 Ber-o-ni'-ce 30 Boc!-cho-ris Bren'-ni, and 
Ba-la!-ri Ba-ti'-na, and Be-ro!-sus Boe!-chus Breu'-ni 
Bal-bil'-lus Ban-ti'-na Ber-rho/-a Bo-du'-ni Bren!-nus 
Bal-bi'-nus Ba'-tis Be!-sa Bo-du-ag-na'-tus Bren!-the 
Bal'-bus Ba'-to Bo-sid'-i-e Bee-be'-is Brea!-ci-a 
Bal-e-a'-res Ba'-ton Be-sip’-po Bor'-bi-a Bret'-ti-i 3 
Ba-le'-tus Dat-ra-cho-my-0- Bes'-si 3 Bo-e-lro!-mi-a Bri-a'-re-us 
Ba’-li-us mach’-i-a Bes'-sus Ba-o-tar'-che Bri'-as 
Ba-lis'-ta Bat-ti'-a-dea Bes!-ti-a Ba-o'-ti-a Bri-gan'-tes 
Bal-lon'-o-ti 3 Bat'-tis" Be'-tis Bo~o'-tus Bri i/-0us 
Bal-ven'-ti-us 10 Rat!-tus Be-tu'-ri-a Bo-or-o-bis!-tas Bri'-mo 
Bal'-y-ras Bat'-v-lum Bi'-a Bo-e'-thi-us Bri-se'-is 
Ramn-n-ru!-0 Bat!-n-lus tRi-a'-nor Bo’ e-tus Bri'-ses 
Ban'-ti-e 4 Ba-ty!'-lus Bi'-as Bo!-e-us Bri-se'-us 
Ban'-ti-us, L. 10 Bau'-bo Ri-bac!-u-los Bo!-ges Bri-tan’-ni 
Baph'-y-rus 6 Bau'-cis Rib’-a-ga Bo’-gud Bri-tan!-ni-a 
Bap'-te Bau'-li 3 | Bib'-li-a, and Bil-li-a | Bo!-gus Bri-tan'-ni-cus 9 
Ba-re'-i Ba’!-vi-us Bib’-lis Bo’-i-i 3 Brit-o-mar'-tis 
Bar -a-thrum Baz-a-en!-tes Bib-li!-na Bo-joc'-a-lus Brit-o-ma'-rus 
Bar'-ba-ri Ba-za'-ri-a Bib'-lus Bo'-la [Brit’-o-nes 


ee 
* Bellerus.—All our lexicographers unite in giving | ity is sufficient to make us acquicece in his accentuaties 
mg word the he! pp pin accent: but Milton seems | in the above-mentioned passage. 
to have sanctioned the penultimate, as much more agree- Bieuer.~1 riere accents this word on the first 
able to English ears, in his Lycidas: seliakle: but cathe. Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Holyoke, 
“Or whether thon, to our moist vows denied, on the second: and these agree with Virgil, Eel. ix. *- 
: ” . 
Bleap'et by the fable of Bellerus old. t Britones.—Labbe tells us, that this word ix some: 
Though it must be acknowledged that Milton has in this | times pronounced with the penultimate accent, but more 
word rted the classical prouunciation, yet his author- | frequently with the aie" al 
0 
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BR BU BU BU BY 
Brix-cl'-lum Bru!-tus Ba-co}'-i-cum Bur'-rbus Byb-le!-si-a, and 
Brix'-i-a Bry'-as Bu-co’-li-on Bur'-#a By-bas'-« 
Brv-zo Bry-ax'-is Bu'-co-lus Bur'-si-a Byb’-li-a 
Broc-a-be'-lus Bry'-ce Bu'-di-i 3 Balsa Byb/-li-i 4 
Bro'-mi-us Bry'-ges Bu-di'-ni 3 Bu-si'-ria Byb’-lis 
Bro’-mus Bry'-gi 3 5 Bu-do!-ram Bu'-ta By|-li'-o-nes 
Bron -tes Bry'-se-a Bul-lis Bu'-te-o Byr -rhua 
Bron-ti -nus Bu-ba-ce--ne Bul-la'-ti-us 10 Bu'-tes Byr'-sa 
Bro'-te-as Bu-ba!-ces ul-ne~a Bu-thro-tum By-za'-ci-um 
Bro’-the-us Bu'-ba-ris Bu'-nus Bu-thyr -c-us Byz-an-ti'-a-cus 
Bruc'-te-ri 4 Bu-bas-ti'-a-cus Bu'-po-lus Bu’-to-a By-zan'-ti-um 
Bru-ma'-li-a Bu'-ba-sus Bu'-pha-gus Ba'-toa By'-zas 
Brun-do!-si-um Bu!-bon Bu-pho’-ni-a Bu-tor’-i-des By-ze'-nus 
Bru-tid'-i-us Bu-ceph'-a-la Ba-pra! si-um Buo-tun!-tum Byz!-e-rea 
Bru'-ti-i 4 Bu-ceph'-a-lus Bu'-ra Bu!-tus Byz’-i-a 
Bru'-tu-lus Bu-col’-i-ca Bu-ra’-i-cus Bu-zy'-ges 

CA CA CA CA CA 
OA-AN'-THUS @2-i'-cus Cal-lim'-c-des Cam/-pe 8 | Capl-u-e 
Cab’-a-des 20 Ca-i-e'-ta Cal-li'-nus Cam-pas:-pe Ca'-pys 
Cab/-a-les 20 Ca!-i-ua, and Ca’-i-a =| Cal-li'-o-pe 8 Camp -sa Ca!-pys Syl! -vi-us 
Ca-bal!-i-i 4 Cal-i-us Cal-li-pa-ti'-ra 30 Cam'-pus Mar’-ti-us =| Car-a-bac!-tra 
Cab-a-li'-nus Cal'-ab-er, Q. Cal'-li-phon Cam-u-lo-gi!-nus Car'-a-bis 20 
Cab-al-li'-num Ca-la'-bri-a Cal'-li-phroa Ca'-na Car-a-cal'-la 
Ca-bar'-nos Cal'-a-brus Cal-lip’-i-ie Can!-a-ce Ca-rac'-a-tea 
Ca-bas!-sus Cal-a-gur-rit! a-ni Cal-lip'-o-lis Can!-a-che 12 ' Ca-rac!-ta-cus 
Ca-bel'-li-o 4 Cal! a-is Cal!-li-pus Can!-a-chus Calm 
Ca-bi'-ra Ca lag'-u-tis Cal-lip'-y-ges Ca'-ne Ca-re!-us 
Ca-bi'-1i 3 Cal'-a-mis 20 Cabiir'-hoe 8 Ca-nal-ri-i 4 Car!-a-lia 
Ca-bir'-i-a Cal-a-mi -sa Cal-lis'-te Can/-a-thas Car'-a-nus 20 — 
Cy-bu!-ra 7 Cal'-a-mos Cal-lis-te’-i-a *Can'-da-ce | Ca-rau’-si-us 10 
Cub’-a-rus 20 Cal'-a-mos 20 Cal-lis'-the-nes Can-dau'-les /Car'-bo 
Ca!-ca Ca-la!-nus Cal-lis'-to Can-da!-vi-a Car-che-~lon 12 
Cach'-a-les 20 Cal!-a-on Cal-lis-to-ni'-cus Can-di'-o-pe Car-ci!-nus 
Ca!-cus Ca)!-a-ris Ca)-lis'-tra-tus Ca!-nens Car-da'-ces 
Ca-cu'-this Cal-a-tha'-na Cal-lix'-e-na Can-e-pho/-ria Car-dam-y-le 
Ca-cyp'-a-ris Ca-la!-thi-on Cal-lix'-e-nus Can'-e-thum Car'-di-a 
Cali 3 Cal!-a-thus Cu!-lon Ca-nic-u-la'-res di! es |Car-du'-chi 12 3 
Cad-me'-a Cal'-a-tes 20 Ca!-lor Ca-nid!-i-a Ca/-res 
Cad-me’-is Ca-la'-ti-a Cal'-pe Ca-nid'-i-ua, Car'-e-sa 
Cad'-mus Ca-la'-ti-w 10 Cal-phur -ni-a Ca-nin-e-fa!-tea Ca-res'-sus 
Cal-atra 7 Cal-au-re’-a, and Cal-phur'-ni-us Ca.nin’-i-as Car-fin'-i-a 
Ca-dul-ce-us 10 Cal-au-ri-a Cal-pur!-ni-a Ca-nis'-ti-us 10 Cal-ri-a 
Ca-dur'-ci 3 Ca-la'-vi-i 4 Cal-u-sid'-i-us Ca!-ni-us Ca'-ri-as 
Ca-das!-ci Ca-la!-vi-us Cal-a'-si-um 10 Can'-ne Ca-ri!-a-te 
Cad!-y-tis Cal -bis "| Cal!-vi-a Ca-nop'-i-cum Ca-ri!-na 
Ce'a7 Cal -ce Cal-vi'-na Ca-no'-pus Ca-ri!-nm 
Cw'-ci-as 10 Cal -chas Cal-vis'-i-us 10 Can'-ta-bra Car-i'-ne 
Cw-<cil!-i-a Cal-che-do!-ni-a Cal’-y-be 8 Can'-ta-bri 3 Ca-ri!-nus 
Cer-cil-i-a'-nus Cal-chin'-i-a 12 Cal-y-cad'-nus Can-ta!-bri-w 4 Ca-ria'-sa-num 
Ce-cil'-i-i 4 Cal -dus Ca:'-li-as Cal'-y-ce 8 Can'-tha-rus 20 Ca-ris'-tum 
Ce-cil!-i-us Ca -le Cu-lyd!-i-um Can'-thus Car-ma!-ni-a 
Cec'-i-lus Cai-e-do!-ni-a Ca-lyd/-na Can'-ti-um 10 Car-ma'-nor 
Caci'-na Tas!-cus Ca-le'-nus Cal'-y-lon 6 Can-u-le -i-a Car'-me 
Cee'-a-bam Ca'-les Cal-y-do'-nis Can-u-le!-i-us Car-me’-lus 
Cree!-u-lus Ca-le!-si-us 10 Cal-y-do'-ni-us Ca-nu'-li-a Car-men'-ta, and 
Cx-lic'-i-us 10 Ca-lo!-te Ca-lym!-ne Ca-nu'-si-um 10 Car-men'!-tis 
C2’-li-a Cal-<-tor 20 Ca-lyo'-da Ca-nu'-si-us Car-men-ta'-les 
Ca!-li-us Ca'-lex Ca-lyp'-so Ca-nu'-ti-us 10 Car-men-ta'-lis 
Cxem'-a-ro Cal-i-ad!-ne Ca-man'-ti-um 10 Cap'-a-neus, 3eyll, | Car'-mi-des 6 0 
Ce'-ne Cal-i-ce'-ni Cam-a-ri'-na Ca-pel’-la Car'-na Car-din'-e-a 
Ce’-ne-us Ca-lid'-i-ua, M. Cam-bau'-les Ca-pe'tna Car-na'-si-us 10 
Cen'-i-des Ca-lig'-u-la, C. Cam'-bes (a-pe'-nas Car-ne'-a-~ies 
Ce-ni'-na Cal'-i-pus Cam'-bre Ca-pe'-ni 3 Car-ne'-i-a 
Ce'-nis Calis Cam-bu'-ni-i 4 Ca!-per Car'-ni-on 
Ce-not'-ro-pr Cal-les'-chrua Cam-by'-ses Ca-pe’-tus Car’-nus 
Ce!-pi-o Cal-la'-i-ci 4 Cam-e-la'-ni 3 Ca-pha'-re-us Car-nu'-tes 
Ce-ra!-tus Cal'-las Cam-e-li'-te Caph'-y-w 4 Car-pn'-si-a J 
Cie!-re, or Car'-rea Cal-la-te!-bus Cam/-e-ra 7 Ca'-pi-o 4 Car-pa!-si-um 11 
Crr'-e-si 3 Cal-In-te!-ri-a Cam-e-ri'-num, and = | Cap-is-se!-ne Car!-pa-thus 
Ce'-sar Cal-le’-ni Ca-me!-ri-um Cap’-i-to Car!-pi-a 7 
Cwes-a-ro!-a Cal'-li-a Cam-e-ri'-nus Ca-pit-o-li'-nus Car'-pis 
Cye-sa'-ri-on Cal-li'-a-les Ca-mer'-ti-um Cap-i-to'-li-um Car'-po 
Cre-se!-na Call-li-as Ca-mer'-tes Cap-pa-do'-ci-a 10 Car-poph--o-ra 
Cr-aen'-ni-as Cal-lib!-i-us Ca-mil’-la C ip! pa-dox Car-poph'-o-ras 
Cw-se'-ti-us 10 Cal-li-ce'-rus Ca-mil!-li, and Ca-pra!-ri-a Car'-rw, and Car! -rice 
Cw#'-si-a 10 Cal-lich'-o-rus Ca-mil!-le Ca'-pre-w Car-ri-na'-tes 
Ce'-si-ua 10 Cal’-li-cles Ca-mil'-lus Cap-ri-cor!-nus Car-rul-ca 
Ce'-40 Cal-li-co-lo’-na Ca-mi'-ro Cap-ri-fic-i-a!-lis Car-se!-v-li_ 3 
Ove-so'-ni-a Cal-lic'-ra-tes Ca-mi'-rus, and Ca-pri'-na Car-ta -li-as 
Cwx-so!-ni-us Cablic-rat'-i-das Ca-mi'-ra Ca-prip'-e-des Car-the'-a 
Cxt'-o-brix Cal-lid!-i-us Cam-is-sa'-res Ca -pri-us Car-tha-gin-i-en! ses 
Cat'-a-lum Cal-lid'-ro-mus Cam'-ma Cap-ro-ti'-na Car-tha'-go 
Ce!-yx Ca)-li-ge!-tus Ca-me/-ne Ca‘-prus Car'-thage, Eng. 
Cu-ga'-co Cal-lim'-a-chus 12 Cam-pa'-na Lex Cap’-sa Car! tha sis 
Ca-i-ci!-nas Ca}-lim’-e-don Cam-pa!-ni-a Cap’-sa-ge Car-te-ia, 


* Candace.—Lempriere, Labbe, and Ainsworth, ac- 
firat syllable, but Gouldman and 
am much mistaken if the | 


cent this word on t 


Holyoke on the second; and 


general ear has not sanctioned this latter pronunciation, 
and given it the preference. 
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* Chabes.—The ch in this, and all words from the Greek ' 





CE CE CH CH cil 
Ca!-rus Ce!-bes Ce-phis-od!-o tus Cha-rin'-thus Chel'-o-ne 
Car-vil'-i-us \Cel-bren Ce-phi! sus Che-rip'-pus Chel -o-nis 
Ca! ry-a 6 7 Co-bre!-ni-a Ce-phis!-sus Cha'-ro Chel-o-noph’ 
Car-y-a'-t2@ [Geb o-ee Ce'-phren Chm-ro-ne'-a, and Chel-y-do' 
Car-y-a'-tis Cec'-i-das Ce'-pi-o Cher-ro-ne!-a Chem-mis 
Ca-rys'-ti-us Ce-cil'-i-as Ce!-pi-on Cha-ro!-ni-a Che'-na 7 
Ca-rys'-tos Cec!-i-na Cer'-a-ca Cha-le/-oa Che!-ne 
Ca'-ry-um Ce-cin'-na, A. Ce-rac!-a-tea Chal-ca'-a Che!-ni-on 
Cas'-ca Ce-cro!-pi-a Ce-rom!-bas Chal!-ce-a Che'-ni-us 
Ca#-cel'-li-us Ce-crop/-i-de Cer-a-mi'!-cus Chal-ce'-don, and Che'-ops, and 
Cas-i-li’-num Ce'-crops Ce-ro!-mi_ ur Chal-ce-do’-ni-a c - 
Ca-si'-na Ca-si'-num =| Ce-cryph!-a-le Cer!-a-mus Chal-ci-de'-ne Che'!-phron 
Ca!-si-us 10 Ced-re-a'-tis Ce!-ras Chal-ci-den'-ses Cher-e-moc'-ra-tes 
Cas'-me ne Ce!-don Cer'-a-sus Chal-cid'-e-us Che-ris'-o-phus 
Cas-mil!-la | Ce-drul-gi-i 3 Cer'-a-ta Chal-cid!-i-ca Cher'-o-phon 
Cas-pe’-ri-a | Ceg'-lu-se Ce-ra! tus Chal-cid'-i-cus Cher'-si-as 10 
Cas-per'-o-la Ce'-i 3 Ce-rau'-ni a Chal-ci-c'-ua Cher-sid'-a-mas 
Cas-pi-a'-na Cel'-a-don Ce-rau! ni-i 4 Cha)-ci'-o-pe Cher'-si-pho 
Cas!-pi-i 4 Cel!-a-das Ce-rau! nus Chal-ci'-tis 3 Cher-so-ne'-sus 
Cas'-pi-um Ma -re Ce-le'-ne Ce-rau'-si-us 10 Chal!-cis Che-rus'-ci 3 
Cas-san-da!-ne Ce-ln'-no Cer-be!-ri-on Chal!-co-don Chid-ne-i 3 
Cas-san! der Cel!-o-e 4 Cer'-be-rna Chal'-con Chil-i-ar-chus 
Cas-san'-dra Ce-le!-i-a, and Ce'-la =| Cer!-ca-phus Chal-cus Chil'-i-us, and 
Cas-san'-lri-a Cel-e-la'-tea Cer-co-so'-rum Chal-dm’-a Chil'-e-us 
Cas!-si-a 10 Ce-len'-drm Cer-ce'-is Chal-de!-i 3 Chi'-lo 
Caa-si'-0-pe len'-dris, or Cer-ce'-ne Cha-les'-tra Chi-lo!-nis 
Ca-si-i-pe!-a Ce-len'-de-ris Cer-ces!-tes Chal-o-ni'-tis Chi-m@'-ra 
Cas-si-ter'-i-des Ce-le!-ne-us Cer'-ci-dea + Chal'-y-bes, and Chim!-a-rus 
Cus'-si-us, C. 10 Ce-len'-na Ce-le'-na_ =| Cer'-ci-i 4 Cal!-y-bes Chi-me!-ri-um 
Cas-si-ve-lau'-nus Ce'-ler Cer!-ci-na Chal-y-bo-ni'-tis Chi-om‘-e-ra 
Cas-so'-tis | Cel!-c-res Cer-cin'-i-um Chal'-ybs Chi'-on 1 
Cas-tab/-u-la Cel!-c-trum Cer-cin'-na Cha-ma!-ni Chi'-o-ne 8 
Cas'-ta-bus Ce!-le-us Cer'-ci-us 10 Cham-a-vi'-ti 4 Chi on!-i-des 
Cas-ta'-li-a Cel'-mus Cer-co!-pes Cha!-ne Chi!-o-nis 
Cas-tn'-li-us Fons Cell-o-na Cer'-cops Cha!-on Chi! os 
Caa-to!-lus Ce}!-aus Cer'-cy-on 10 Cha!-q-nes Chi'-ron 
Cas-ta'-ne-a Cel!-tw Cer-cy'-o-nes Cha-ol-ni-a Chit!-o-ne 8 
Cas-ti-a-ni'-ra | Cel-ti-be!-ri Cer-cy'-ra, or Cha-o-nil/-tis Chlo'-e 
Cas'-tor and Pol'-Jux  , Cell-ti-ca Cor-cy'-ra Cha -os Chlo!-re-us 
Cas-tra'-ti-us 10 Cel!-ti-ci Cer-dy!/-i-um Char'-a-dra Chiol-ris 
Cas!'-tu-lo Cel-til'-lus Cer-e-a'-li-a Cha-ra!'-droa Chlo!-ras 
Cat-a-du!-pa Cel-to!-ri-i 4 Ce!-rea Char'-a-drus Cho a-ri!-na 
Cat-a-men!-te-les Cel-tos!-cy-tha Co-res!-aus Cha-re -a-daa Cho-as'-pes 
Cat'-a-na 20 Cem'-me-nus Cor'-te Char-an-da -i Cho!-bus 
Cat-a-o!-ni-a Cem!-psi 3 Ce-ri-ar-lis Cha -rax Cherr'-a-des 
Cat-a-rac!-ta Ce-ne’-um Ce'-ri-i 4 Cha-rax -es and Cher'-i-los 
Cat'-e-nes Cen'-chre-e 12 Ce-ril'-lum Cha-rax!-us Chat -e-2 
Ca-the'-a Cen'-chre-is Ce-rin'-thus Cha!-res Chon!-ni-das 
e Cath -a-ri 3 Cen!-chre-us Cer-y-ni'-tes Char'-i-cles Chon’-a-phis 
Cal-ti-a I Cen!-chri-us Cer-ma!-nus Char'-i-clo Cho-ras'-mi 3 
Ca-ti-e!-na Ce-nes'-po-lis Cer!-nes Char-i-cli -des Cho-rin'-e-us 
Ca-ti+!-nne Ce-ne'-ti-am 10 Ce!-ron Char-i-le -mus Cho ra/-bus 
Cat-i-li/-nn Ce’-ne-us Cer-o-pas'-a-les Char-i-la Cho rom-nz!i 3 
Cat'-i-line, Eng. Cen-i-mag'-ni Ce-ros'-sus Char-i-la‘-us, and Chos'-ro-es 
Ca-til'-li 3 Ce-ni!-na Cer'-phe-res Cha-ril -lus Chre!-mes 
Ca-til'-lus, or Cen-o-ma!-ni Cer-rhe-i 3 Cha-ri -ni, and Chrem'-e-tes 
Cat!-1-lua ‘en-so!-res Cer-sob-lep'-tes Ca-ri-oi 3 Chres’-i-phon 
Ca-ti'-na Cen-so-ri/-nus Cer'-ti-ma Cha -ris Chres-phon'-tes 
Cal-ti-us 10 Cen!-sus Cer-to!-ni-um Cha-ris -i-a Chres'-tas 
Cat!-i-zi 3 Cen-ta-re!-tos Cer-va!-ri-us Char'-i-tes Chro!-mi-a 
Ca'-to 1 Cen-tan!-ri 3 Cer'-y-cea 6 20 Char‘-i-ton Chro’-mi-os 
Ca'-tre-us Cen-tan'-rus Ce-ryc'-i-ns Char'-me, and Chro'-mis 
Cnt!-ta Cen-tob!-ri-ca Cer-y-mi'-ca Car'-me Chro-mi-as 
Cat-ti 3 Cen!-to-res 20 Cer-ne/-a Char'-mi-das Chro’-ni-us 
Cat-a-l-a!-na Cen-tor'-i-pa Ce-ryn'-i-tes Char'-mi-des Chro!-nos 
Ca-tol!-lus Cen-tri!-tes (e-sel'-li-us Char-mi'-nus Chry'!-a-sus 
Cat!-n-lus 20 Cen-tro'-ni-na Ce-sen!-ni-a tChar-mi'-o-ne a 
Cau!-ca-sus Cen-tum!-vi-ri 4 Ces!-ti-us 10 Char!'-mis C oie 
('au!-con Cen-tu!-ti-a Ces-tri!-na Char-mos'-y-na Chrys'-a-me 
Caul-co-nes Cen-to!-ri-pa Ces-tri!-nua Char!-mo-tas Chry-san'-tas 
Cau'-di, and Ce'-os and Cel-a Ce!-tes Char/-mus Chry-san'-thi-os 
Cat!sii-um Ceph!-a-las Ce-the'-gus Cha'-ron Chry-san'-ts 
Can-lo!-ni-a Ceph-a-le!ti-on Ce!-ti-i | 10 Cha-ron!-~das “hry-sa'-or 
Cav!-ni-us Ceph-a-le'-na Ce'-ti-us 10 Char-o-ne!-a Shr ys-n-o'-re-us 
Can!-nns Ce-phal!-lea Cel-to Cha-ro!-ni-um Chry-sa'-o-rTis 
Cau'-ros Ceph-al-le'-ni-a Ce'-ua, and Ce'-us Cha!-rops, and Chry!-sas 
Cau'-rus ‘eph!-n-lo Cel-yx Char'-o-pes Chry-se'-is 
Cn'-pa Ceph-a-le/-dia 5 *Cha/-bes 12 Cha-ryh'-dis Chry-ser'-mus 
Cav--ril!-las Ceph'-a-lon Cha-bi'-nus Chau'-bi, and Chry!-ses 
Cav-a ri'-nus Ceph-a-lot!-o-mi Chal-bri-a Chan!-ci Chry-sip'-pe 
Cul-vi-i 3 Ceph-a-lo'di-um Cha!-bri-as Chau'-la 7 Chry-sip’-pas 
Ca yi-ci 36 Ceph'-a-lus Chab'-ry-ia 6 Chau!-rus Chry'is 
Ca-y!-cus Ce-phe!-us Che-ani-i-te 4 Che!-a Chrys-o-as'-p) 
Ca yel-ter Ce-phe'-nes Cha!-re-as Che'-Im Chry-sog'-o-0us 
Cela, or Ce!-na Ce-phis'-i-a 10 20 | Chwr-e-de'-mus Che'-les Chrys o-Ia'-as 
Cel-n—les Ceph-i-ai/-a-des Chw-re-mon Chel-i-do!-ni-a Chry so/-di-um 
Cob-al-lit-nos Ce-phis-i-do!-rus | Cher -e-phon Chel-i-dol-ni-e Chry sop'-o-lis 
Ceb a-ren!-ses Ce-phis'-i-on 10 Chr-res‘-tra-ta Che-Sid'-o-nis Chry sor'-rho-® 


Chrysaor.— 
t chars cone io ear mgr op “ee f “Then started out, when 
armione.—Dryden, in his tragedy of AN Lore. | 
bus anglicised this Le inte Chat eiee tastil get ct | “The great Chrysaor, an 
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ou began to hiced, 
the eallant steed.” 


founced as in charm, Cooke's Hesiod. Theef. 
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CI CL Cee co co 
Chry-sor'-tho-as Cit-i-um 10 Cli'-o Carli ob’ ri-ga Con! stans 
Chrys'-os-tom Ci'-us Cli-sith!-e-ra Ca’-li us Con-stan!-ti-a 11 
Chrys-oth!-c-mis Ci-vi'-lis Clis'-the-nes Co/-lus Con-stan-ti!-na 
Chryx-use— Ciz!-y-cum Cli'-te Co -nus Con-stan-ti-nop'-o-lis 
Chtho'-ni-a 12 Cla!-de-us Cli-tar'-chus Cerr'-a-nos Con-stan-ti'-nus 
Chtho’-ni-os 12 Cla'-nes Cli!-te Col-es Con'-stan-tine, Eng. 
Chy'-trum Cla'-nis Cli-ter'-ni-a Co!-us Con-stan'-ti-us 10 
Cib-a-ti/-tis Cla!-ni-us, or Cla'-nis | Clit-o-de/-mua Cog'-a-mus Con'-sus 
Cib/-y-ra Cla!-rus Cli-tom’-a-chus | Cog-i-du'-nus Con-ayg'-na 
Cic!-e-r0 | Clas-tid'-i-um Cli-ton!-y-mus | Co-hi-bas Con-ta-~des!-dus 
Cith!-y-ris Clau'-di-a Clit'-o-p Co!-hora Con-tu!-bi-a 7 
Cic'-o-nes Clau'-di-w | Chi!-tor Co-le'-nus Co'-on 
Ci-cu-ta Clau-di-a'-nus | Cli-to!-ri-a Co-lax!-a-is | Co!-os, Cos, Ce'-a and 
Ci-lic'-i-a 10 | Clau-di-op'-o-lis | Cli-tum/-nus Co-lax'-cs | Co 
Ci-lia'-sa | Clau'-di-us Cli!-tus Col'-chi 12 3 | Col-par 
Ci'-lix Clau!-sus 'Clo-a-ci'-na Col'-chis, and |Co-phon!-tis 
Cil'-la Clav-i-e'-nus | Clo-an/-thas Col!-chos _Co/-phas 
Cil'-lea Clav'-i-ger Clo!-di-a | Co-len!-da _Col-pi-a 7 
Cil'-las | Cla-zom'-e-ne, and Clo!-di-us Co!-li-as / Co-pil'-las 
Cil'-ni-us Cla-zom'-e-na Cle!-li-a Col-la!-ti-a | Co-po!-ni-us 
Ci'-lo Cle'-a-das Clo’-li-e 4 Col-la-ti'-nus | Cop’-ra-tes 
Cim!-ber Cle-an'-der | Clee'-li-us he ‘Col ro-u8 
Cim-be’-ri-us Cle-an'-dri-das | Clo!-nas 3ol-lu'-ci-a \Cop-tus, and Cop'-tos 
Cim“-bri 3 | Cle-an'-thes | Clon'-di-cus | Co!-lo \Col-ra 
Cim!-bri-cum | Cle-ar'-chus | Clo!-ni-a | Co-lo'-ne | Cor-a-ce'-si-um, and 
Cim/‘-i-nus | Cle-ar!-i-des | Clo!-ni-us | Co-lo/-ne | Cor-a-cen'-si-um 
Cim-me'-ri-i 4 | Cle'-mens 'Clo!-tho | Co-lo!-nos | Cor-a-co-na!-sus 
Cim!-me-ris Cle'-o | Clu-a-ci’-nma ' Col'-o-phon | Co-ral!-e-te 
Cim-me!-ri-um Cle!-o-bis | Clu-en!-ti-ua 10  Co-los'-se, and Co-ral!-li 3 
Cismo’-lis, and Cle-o-bu'-la | Clu'-pe-a, and | Co-los!-sis | Co-ra!-nus 

Ci-no’-lis Cle-ob-v-li'-na | Clyp'--a 23 Co-los!-aus | Co!-ras 
Ci-mo’-lus Cle-o-bu'-lus Clasi-a 11 ||Col!-o-tes 'Co!-rax 
Ci/-mon | Cle-o-cha!-res Clu-si'-ni Fon/-tes | Col!-pe |Co-rax!-i 3 
Ci-ne’-thon | Cle-o-cha'-ri-a ' Clu-si!-o-lum Co-lum!-ba | Cor!-be-us 
Ci-nar'-a-das | Cle-o-da-us 'Clu'-si-um 10 Col-u-mel'-Ia Cor'-bis 
Cin’-ci-a 10 Cle-od'-a-mas {Cla'-si-us 10 Co-lw-thus | Cor'-bu le 
Cin-cin-na!-tus, L. Q. | Cle-o-de!-mus Clu!-vi-a Co-lyt!-tus | Cor-cy -ra 
Cin!-ci-us 10 Cle-o-do!-ra _Clu!-vi-us Ru -fus Com-a-ge'-na | Cor'-du-ba 
Cin!-e-as | Cle-o-dox'-a _Clym'-e-ne Com-a-ge'-ni | Cor-du-e!-ne 8 
Ci-ne/-si-as 11 | Cle-og’-e-nes | Clym-en-e'si-des Co-ma'-na \Co/-re 8 
Cin'-e-thon | Cle-o-]a'-us | Clym/-e-nua Co-ma'!-ni-a | Co-res'-sus 
Cin'-ga Cle-om -a-chus | Cly-son-y-ma'-sa Com!-a-ri 3 : Cor'-e-sus 
Cin-get'-o-rix | Cle-o-man -tes | Clyt-em-nes!-tra Com!-a-rus | Cor!-o-tas 
Sin-jet'-o-riz Cle-om!-bro-tus | Clyt!i-a, or Co-mas'-tus Cor-fin'-i-um 
Cin’-gu-lum Cle-o-me'-des Chyti-t-e Com-ba'-bua |Col-ri-a 7 
Cin-i-a!-ta *Cle-om!-e-nes |Clyt/-i-us 10 Com'-be | Co-rin'-e-um 
Ci-nith’-i-i 4 'Cle'-on ' Cly’-tus Com!-bi 3 | Co-rin'-na 
Cin'-na Cle-o'-ne, and } i na-ca’-di-um 13 Com-bre!-a | Co-rin'-nus 
Cin'-na-don Cle!-o-na | Cnac!-a-lis Com'-bu-tis | Co-rin'-thas 
(ip'-na-mes | Cle-o!-ne _Cna!-gi-a | Co-me'-tes | Co-ri-o-la!-nus 3 
Cin-ni/-a-na | Cle-0-ni' Cne!-mus | Com'-e-tho Co-ri'-o-li, and 
Cinx!-i-a | Cle-o-ni!-cus 30 | Cne!-us, or , Co-min'-i-us Co-ri-ol'-la 
Ci'-nyps, and Cle-on'-nis | Cnm’-us Co-mit'-i-a 10 Co-ris'-sus 

Cin!-y-phus Cle-on!-y-mus | Cni-din'-i-am Co-mi-us | Cor'-i-tus 
Cin/-y-ras | Cle-op/-a-ter Cai'-dus, or Com!-mo-dus | Cor'-mus 
Ci!-os | tCle-o-pa'-tra | Gni'-dus | Co!-mon | Cor'-ma-sa 
Cip'-pus | Cle-op'-a-tris 'Cno!-pns 13 Com-pi-ta’-li-a | Cor-nel-li-a 
Cir'-ce | Cle-oph’-a-nes 'Cnos!-si-a 11 | Comp’-sa-tus | Cor-ne'-li-i 4 
Cir-con'-ses_ Lu'-di Cle-o-phan!-thus Jno/-sus Com-pu!-sa Cor-nie!-u-lam 
Cir'-ci-us 10 |Clo-o- hes Co-a-ma!-ni | Co!-mus Cor-ni-fic!-i-us 10 
Cir'-cus Cle-oph'-o-lus ! Co-as!-trm, and | Con!-ca-ni 3 | Cor!-ni-ger 
Cil-ris | Cle!-o-phon | Co-ac!-tre | Con-cor!-di-a | Cor-nu/-tus 
Cir-ra!-a-tam Cle-o-phy'-lus | Cob'-a-res Con'-da-lus | Co-ray'-bus 
Cir'-rha, and jC '-pus Coc!-a-lus | Con'~la-te | Co-ro/-na 

Cyr'-rha ' Cle-op-tol!-e-mns | Coc-ce'-i-ua Con-io-cha'-tes _ Cor-o-nel-a 
Cir'-tha, and Cir'-ta | Cle'-o-pus | Coc-cyg'-i-us | Con-dru'-si 3 _Co-ro!-nis 
Cis-al-pi'-ne Gal’-li-a | Cle-o!-ra 'Co’-cles, Pub. Horat. | Con-dyl!-i-a _Co-roo!-ta 
Cis!-pa | Cle-os!-tra-tus | Coc!-ti-w, and |Co!-ne 7 \ Co-ro/-nus 
Cis'-aa Cle-ox'-e-nus Cot'-ti-w | Con-e-to-du!-nus | Cor-rha!-gi-am 
Cis'-se-is Clep'-ey-dra | Co-ey'-tus OCon-fu'-ci-us 10 Cor'-si 3 
Cis-se!-us Cle!-ri 3 | Co-dom/-a-nus | Con-ge'-dus | Cor!-si-e 
Cis!-si-a 11 ' Cles'-i-des | Cod!-ri-de | Col-ni-i 3 | Cor!-si-ca 7 
Cis!-si-e 11 | Cle!-ta | Co-drop'-o-lis Con-i-sal'-tus | Cor'-so-te 
Cis'-si-des | Clib/-a-nns Col-drus | Comnis!-ei 2 'Cor!-su-ra 7 
Cis-ows'-sa 5 | Clj-de'-mus ,Cem-cil'-i-us Con-ni/-daos | Cor-to’-new 
Cis'-sus 'Clim’-e-nus | Cola , Co!-non | Co!-rua 
Cis-su'-6n Cli -nas ' Com-lal!-e-tae | Con-sen'-tes | Cor-un-ca!-nas 
Cis-te/-no | Clin'-i-as Cole-syr'-i-n, and =| Con-sen’-ti-a Cor-vi'-n 
Ci-the!-ron i Cli-nip’-pi-des | Corlo-syr'-i-a Con-sid!-i-us Cor-y-bart-tes 6 
Cith-a-ris/-ta ‘Cli -nus ! Cw'-ti-a ‘ Con-si-li-num | Cor'-y-has 














* 




















* Cleomenes.—There is an unaccountable caprice in | 
Dryden's accentuation of thie word, in opposition to all 
prosody ; for, through the whole tragedy of this title, he 
places the accent on the penultimate instead of the an- 
tepenultimate syllable. 


t eae peed a Jearned editor of Labbe tells ua, 
this word ought to be pronounced with the acesnt on the 
antepenultimate, Cle-op'-a-tra, though tho penultimate 
accentuation, he enya, is the more common. 
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t: Cnacadium.—C before n, in this and the succeed- 
ing words, is mute; and they must be pronounced ag it 
written Nacadium, Wacalis, &c. ~ 


§ Collina.—Lempriere accents this word on the ante- 
penultimate; but Ainsworth, Gouliman, and Holyoke, 
more properly, on the penultimate. 


|| Colotes.—Ainsworth and Lempriere accent this word 
on the anteponultimate syllable; but Labbe, Gouldman 
and Holyoke, more agreeably to the general ear, on the 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 














CR CR CU cy cY 
Cor-y-bas'-sa | Crat-c-sip’-o-lis Cro-bi/-a-lus | Cus-se’-i 3 Cyn’-i-ci 3 
Cor'-y-bus Crat-e-sip'-pi-das Crob/-y-zi 3 Cu-til'-i-am Cy-a 
Co-ryc'-i-n 24 Cra!-to-us Croc’-a-le Cy-am-o-so!-rus Cy'-ne 6 
Co-ryc!-i-des Cra-te'-vas Cro!-ce-@ (‘y-a-ne 6 8 Cyn-o-ceph!-a-le 
Co-ryc'-i-us 10 Cra'-this | Croc-o-di-lop-o lia Cy-a!-ne-w 4 Cyn-o-ceph!-e-li 
Cor'-y-cus 6 Cra-ti'-nus | Cro/-cus Cy-an'-e-e, and Pld ee a 
Cor'-y-don Cra-tip’-pus ; Crov!-sus Cy-a'-ne-a Cy-nor'-tas 
Cor'-y-la, and Crat -y-lus 6 - Cro-i'-tes Cy-a'-ne-us Cy-nor'-ti-on U1 

Cor-y-le’-um Crau’-si-@ 11 Cro'-mi 3 Cy-a-nip'-pe Cy'!-nos 
Co-rym!-bi-fer Crau -sis Crom'-my-on Cy-a-nip'-pus | CYa-0-sar-ges 
Cor'-y-na Cra-ux'!-i-les Crom -na Cy-a-rax'-es, or 1a 
Cor-y-ne’-ta, and Crem'-o-ra Cro-mus Si Pana 6 N-O-su -18 

Cor-y-ne'-tes Crem’-ma Cro!-ni-a 7 Cy-be -be -o-sure, Eng. 
Cor-y-pha'-si-um Crem!-my-on, and Cron!-i-des Cyb’ e-la, and Cyn‘-thi-a 
Cor-y-then'-ses Crom!-my-on €ro!-ni-um Cyb-e'-la Cyn!-thi-us 
Cor'-y-hus Crem/-ni, and Cro!-phi 3 Cyb’-e-le Cyn'-thus 
Co-ry'-tus 6 Crem!-nos Cros-sa-a Cyb'-e-lus Cyn-u-ren‘-sea 

Cre-mo’-na Crot'-a-lus Cyb'-i-ra Cy'-nus 
Co'-sa, and Cos’-sa, or | Crem!-i-des Cro!-ton Cy-ce!-si-um 11 Cyp-a-ris’-si, and 

Co!-am Cre-mu!-ti-us 10 Cro-to'-na 7 Cych’-re-us 12 Cyp-a-ris‘-si-a Ll 
Cos-co!-ni-as Cre'-on Crot-o-ni!-a-tis Cyc!-Ia-des Cyp-a-ris'-sus 
Co-sin'-gas Cre-on-ti!-a-des Cro-to’-pi-as Cy-clo!-pes Cyph'-a-ra 
Co'-sis Cre-oph'-i-lus Cro-to'-pus ‘-clopa, Eng. Cyp-ri-e-nus 
Cos'-mus Cre-pe'-ri-us Cru’-nos Cyc!-nus -prus 
Cos!-se-a 7 Cres Cru'-sis Cy-da 6 Cyp-sel'-i-des 
Cos! -sua Cre'-sa, and Cres'-sa =| Crus-tu-me'-ri 4 Cyd!-i-as Cyp’-se-lus 
Cos-su'-ti-i 4 Cre!-si-us 11 Crus-tu-me’-ri-a Cy-dip'-pe Cy-rau'-nis 
Cos-to-ba/-i 3 Cres-phon’-tes Crus-tu-mé!-ri-um Cyd'-nus ‘re 
Co-sy!-ra Cres!-sas Crus-to-mi'-num Cy'-don Cy-re-na'-i-ca 
Co!-tes, and Cot!-tes | Cres!-si-us 11 Crus-tu!-mi-um Cy-do’-ni-a Cy-re-na'-i-i 3 
Co'-thon Cres'-ton Crus-tu'-nis, and Cyd/-ra-ra Cy-re'-ne 8 
Co-tho’-ne-a 7 Cre!-sus Crus-tur-ne'-ni-us =| Cyd-ro-la'-us Cy-ri'-a-des 
Cot!-i-so Cre!-ta Cry'-nis Par -ril-lue 
Cot-to!-nis Crete, Eng. 8 Cle’-a-tus Cy!!-a-bus ~il, 
Cot!-ta Cre-tx -us Ctem!'-e-ne 13 Cyl'-i-cea Cy-ti'-nus 
Cot!-ti-e Al-pes Cre'-te 8 Cte!-nos Cy-lin’-dus Cyr'-ne 
Cot'-tus Cre -to-a 7 Cte!-si-as €yl-lab'-a-rus Cyr'-nus 
Cot-y-w/-um 6 Cre -tes Cte-sib'-i-us Cy!'-la-rus r-ra/-i 3 
Co-ty!-o-ra Cre-te’-us Ctes'-i cles Cy!'-len Cyr'-rha-da 
Cot-y-lw’-us Cre!-the-is Cte-sil'-o-chus Cy]-lo’-ne Cyr'-rhes 
Co-tyl!-i-us Cre!-the-us Ctes!-i-phon 13 Cy|-le-ne!-i-us r'-rhus 
Co!-tys Creth -o-na Cte-sip'-pus Cyl-lyr'-i-i 3 4 Cyt-ri-a'-na 7 
Co-tyt'-to Cret!-i-cus Ctim!-e-ne Cy!-lon Cyr-si'-lus 
Cra -gus Cre-u'-sa 7 Cu'-la-ro ae or Cy'-mm Cy'-rus 
Cram-bu'-sa Cre-u!-sis Cu'-ma, and Cu!-me@ =| Cy-mod'-o-ce Cy-rop'-o-lis 
—s 3 a eo 7 Cy-mod-o-ce!-a a 

Yran!-a-pea ri-nip’-pus 2u-pa!-vo Cy-m ‘a8 ‘is 
Cran’-a-us Critnte . Cu-pen!-tus Cy-me, and Cymo Uy-the!-ra 
Cra!-ne Cri-ni'-sus, and Cu-pi'!-do Cym/'-o-lus, and {Cyth-e-re'-a, or 
Cra-ne'-um Cri-mi’-eus Co-pi-en!-ni-us Ci mo’-lus Cyth-e-re'-3 
Cra!-ni-i 4 Cri -no Cu'-res *Cym-0-po-li!-a Cyth'-e-ris 
Cra!-non, and Cri-son Cu-re'-tes Cy-muth'-o-e Cy-the!-ri-us 

Oran’-non Cris-pi'-_a Cu-re’-tis Cyn!-a-ra Cy-the'-ron 
Cran'-tor Cria-pi/-nus Cu'-ti-a Cyn-@-gi'-rus Cy-the!-run 
Cra-as-sit'-i-us 10 Crit!-a-la Cu-ri-a!-ti-i 4 Cy-ne’-thi-um Cyth/-e-rus 
Cras! us Crith'-c-is Cu'-ri-o Cy-na!-ne Cyth!-n0s 
Cras-ti'-nus Cri-tho!-te Cu-ri-o-sol!-i-te C ‘y-na!-pes Cy-tin'-e-um 
Crat!-a-is Crit'i-as 10 Cu!-ri-um Cy-nax'-a Cyt-is-so!-rua 
Cra-ta’-us Cri!-to Cu’-ri-us Den-ta!-tus | Cyn'-c-as Cy-to!-rua 
Cra!-ter Crit-o-bu!-lus Cur'-ti-a 10 Cy-ne'-si-i 4, and Cyz-i-ce’-ni 
Crat'-e-rus 20 Crit-og-na!-tus Cur-til’-lus n'-o-tz Cyz'-i-cum 
Cra'-tes Crit-s Ja!-us Cur'-ti-us 10 Cyn-e-thus'-sa Cyz'-i-cus 
Crat-es-i-cle’ a Cri!-us Cu-ru!-lis Cyn!-i-a 

DA DA DA DA DA 
WA'-A, Da'-he Dal'-di-a Da'-mis Dan’-a-0 Daph’-nus 
Da!-ci, and Da'-ce Dal-ma'-ti-a 10 Dam -no-rix Dan'-a-i 3 Dar'-a-ba 
Da'-ci-a 11 Dal-mu!-ti-us 10 Da-mo Da-na!-i~les 4 Da!-raps 
Dac'-ty-li 3 4 Dam- — Dam'-o-cles Dan -a-la . Dar‘-da-ni 3 
Dail'-i-cm Dam/-n-lis Da-moc!-ra-tes Dan'-a-va Dar-da'-ni-a 
Dred! -a-la Da'-mas 1 Da-moc!-ri-ta Dan! -da-ri, and Dar-dan'-i-des 
Dw-da'-li-on Dam-a-sco!-rin Da-moe'-ri-tus Dan-dar'-i-dm Dar’-a-nus 
Dred'-a-los Da-mas'-ci-us 10 Da!-mon Dan!-don Dar'-da-ris 
De!-mon Da-mas!-cus Dam-o-phan!-tus Da-nu!-bi-us Da'-rea 
Da'-i 4 Dam-a-sich!-thon Da-moph'-i-la Dan!-ube, Eng. Da-re’-tie 
Da!-i-cles 1 Dum-a-sip'-pus Da-moph'-i-lus Da'-o-chus 19 Da-ri'-a 
Da! -i-dis Dam-a-sia!-tra-tus Datn'-o-phon Daph'-ne Da-ri'-a-ves 
Da-im'-a-chus Dam-a-sith’-y-nus Da-mos'-tra-tus Da ph-na'-us Da-ri'-tw 
Da-im'-e-nes Da-mas'-tes Da-mox!-e-nus ) Daphi-ne Da-ri/-us 
Da!-i-pbron 1 Da'-mi-a Da-myr!-i-as | Daph-ne-pho!-ri-a Das'-con 
Da-i'-ra 1 Da-mip’-pus Da!-na 7 } Duph'-nis Das-cyl-i'-tis 

* Bee Ientounta.— “ And Aphrodite, from the foam, her name, 
* Neptune, who shakes the earth, his daughter gave, “ Among the race of gods and men the same; 
“ Cymopolia, to reward the brave.” “And Cytherea from Cythera came. 


t Cytherea.— 
“Whom to 


* Behold a = 
y 


Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. v. 1132. 


ph arise, divinely fair, 
thera first the surges boar, 


t Cytheris.— 
“ 


Cooke's Hesiod, Thcog. ¥- 299. 


Mere poetry———— 


“ Your Roman wits, your Gallus and Tibullos | 
“ [ave taught youthis from Cytheris and Delia. 
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GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


DE DI DI DO DY 
Das!-cy-lus De!-me-a Dic-tam’-num, and Di-ox-ip’-pe Do-rys'-sus 
Da'-se-a De-me’-tri-a Dic-tyn'-na Di-ox-ip’-pus Dos'-ci 3 
Da‘-si-us 11 De-me'-tri-as Dic-ta'-tor Di-pr'-« Do-si'-a-des 
Das-sar'-e-t@ De-me'-tri-us Dic-tid-i-en'-ses Diph’-i-las Dos-se'-nus 
Das-sa-re!-ni De'-mo Dic-tyn/-na Diph’-i-lus Dot'-a-das + 
Das-sa-ri'-te Dem-o-a-nas'-sa Dic!-tys Di-pbor'-i-das Do'-to 
Das-sa-rit'-i-i 3 4 Dem-o-ce' Did!-i-us i-pe -ne Do/-tus 
Dat'-a-mes De-moch'!-a-res Di'-do Dip’-sas Dox-an'-der 
“Jat-a-pher-nes | Dem!-o-cles Did'-y-ma Di'-ra Dra-ca'-nus 
Da'-tis De-moc'-o-on Did-y-mz! us Dir-ce Dra'-co 
Da!-tos, or Da -ton De-moc!-ra-tes Did-y-ma!-on Dir-cen!-ne Dra-con -ti-les 
Dau’-lis De-moc'-ri-tus Did'-y-me 6 8 Dir'-phi-a Dra'-cus 
Dau!-ni 3 De-mod'-i-ce 4 8 Did'-y-mum Dis-cor'-dli-a Dran'-ces 
Dau'-ni-e De-mod'-o-cus Did'-y-mus Dith-y-ram!-bus Dran-gi-a'-na 7 
Dau'-nos De-mo’-le-on Di-en!-e-ces Dit'-a-ni 3 al- 
Dau'-ri-fer, and De-mo'-le-us Di-es'-pi-ter Div-i-ti!-a-cus Drep/-e-ne, and 

Dau'-ri-ses De’-mon Di-gen’-ti-a 10 Di'-vus Fid'-i-us Drep/-a-nam 
Dav'-a-ra 7 Dem-o-nas/-sa Dig'-ma Di-yl'-lus Drim'-a-chus 
De-ceb’-a-lus De-mo/-nax Di-i3 4 Do-be'-res Dri-op'-i-~ies 
De-ce'-le-um Dem-o-ni'-ca 1 Di-mas’-sus Doc'-i-lis Dri'-os 
Dec!-e-lus Dem-o-ni'-cua Di-nar-chue 12 Doc!-i-mus 24 Dro’-i 3 
De-cem'-vi-ri 4 Dem-o-phan/-tus Di nol'-o-chus Do'-cle-a Dro-mm’-us 
De-ce'-ti-a 10 De-moph'-i-lus Dio -1-@ 4 Do-do’-na Drop’-i-ci 4 
De-cid'-i-us Sax!-a Dem'-o-phon Din'-i-as Dod-o-nev'-us -pi-on 
De-cin'-e-us_ De-moph'-o-on Dio!-i-che 12 Do-~ljo'-ne Dro-en’-ti-us, and 
De/-ci-us 10 De-mop'-o-lis Di-noch’-a-res Do-don'-i-der Dru-en'-ti-a 10 
De-cu'-ri-o De'-mos Di-noc!-ra-tes Do/-i-i 4 Dru'-ge-ri 3 
Ded-i-tam'-c-nes De-mos'-the-nes 18 Di-nod'-o-chus Dol-a-bel!-la Dra'--da 
De-ic'/-o-on De-mos'-tra-tus Di-nom'-e-nes Dol-i-cha!-on Drw'-ids, Eng. 
De-id-a-mi'-a 30 Dem'-y-lus Di'-non Dol'-i-che 1 12 Dru-sil’-la Liv'-i-a 
De-i-le'-on De-od'-a-tus Di-nos'-the-nes Do!-li-us u'-s0 
De-il'-o-chus 12 De-o/-is Di-nos'-tra-tus Dul-o-me'-na Dru'-sus 
De-im/-a-chus Der'-bi-ces Di-o'-cle-a -lon Dry'-a-des 
De-i'-o-chus Der!-ce Di'-o-cles Do-lon'-ci 3 -ads, Eng 
De-i'-o-ne Der-cen'-nus Di-o-cle-ti-a/-nus Dol'-o- Dry-an-ti'-a-des 
De-i-o'-ne-us Der'-ce-to, and Di-o-cle'-ti-an, Eng. | Do-lo'-phi-on Dry-an’-ti-des 
De-i-v-pe’-i-a Der'-ce-tis Di-o-do'-rus Do-lo’-pi-a Dry-me'-a 
De-iph’-i-la Der-cy!'-li-das Di-~v'-c-tas Do’-lops Dry'-mo 
De-iph'-o-be Der-cy!'-lus Di-og'-e-nes Dom-i-du!-cus Dry'-mus 
De-iph'-o-bus Der'-cy-nus Di -ni-a Do-min'-i-ca Dry'-o-pe 
De’-i-phon Der-sw’-i 3 Di-og!-e-nus Do-mit'-i-a 10 Dry-o-pe/-i-a 5 
De-i-phon'-tes De-ru-si-v'-i 3 Di-og-ne'-tus Do-mit-i-a'-nus Dry'-o-pes 
De-ip'-y-le 6 7 De-sud'-a-ba Di-o-me'-da Do-mit'-i-an, Eng. Dry’-o-pis, and 
De-ip'-y-lus Deu-ca'-li-on 28 Di-o-me!-des Dom-i-ti}’-la -op’-i-da 
De-ip'-y-rus Deu-ce’-ti-us 10 i-o-me'-don Do-mit'-i-us 10 Dry'-opa 
Dej-a-ni'-ra Deu'-do-rix Dion 3 Do-na'-tus Dryp’-e-tis 
De}'-0-ces Dex-am/-e-ne Di-o-nw'-a Don-i-la'-us Du-ce'-ti-us 10 
De-jot'-a-rus Dex-am'-e-nus Di-o!-ne Do-nu -ca Du-il'-li-a 
Del'-don Dex-ip'-pus Di-o-nys/-i-a 11 Do-ny'-sa Du-il/-li-us Ne’-pos 
De’-li-a Dex-ith-e-a Di-o-ny-si'-a-des Do-rac -te Do-lich'-i-um 
De-li'-a-des Dex'-i-us Di-o-nys'-i-as 11 Do'-res Dum!-no-rix 
De!-li-am Di'-al 7 Di-o-nys!-i-des Dor'-i-ca 4 7 Du-nax 
De!-li-us Di-ac-o-pe!-na Di-o-nys-i-o-do’-rua_ =| Dor'-i-cus Du-ra'-ti-us 10 
Del-ma‘-ti-us 10 Di-ac-tor'-i-des Di-o-nys'-i-on 11 Do-ri-en'-ses Du’-ri-us 
Del-min'-i-um Di-e’-us Di-o-ny-sip’-o-lis Dor'-i-las Du-ro/-ni-a 
De'-loa Di-a-du-me-ni-a/-nus =| Di-o-nys/-i-us 11 Dor-i-la'-us Du-om!-vi-ri 4 
*Del!-phi Di‘ Di'-a-gum | Di-oph'-e-nes Do’-ri-on -a-gon'-das 
Del’-phi-cus Di-ag’-+>-ras Di-o-phan!-tus Do’-ris Dy-ar-den’-ses 
Del-phin'-i-a Di-a!-lis Di-o-pi'-tes Do-ris'-cus Dy'-mm 
Del-phin’-i-um Di-al’-lus Di-o-pe’-nus Do'-ri-um Dy-mx'-i 3 
Del'-phus Di-a-mas-ti-go’-is Di-op’-o-lis Do'-ri-us Dy'-mas 
Del-phy'-ne 6 Di-a'-na 7 Di-o'-res Do-ros -to-rum Dym!-nus 
Del!-ta Di-an'-a-sa Di-o-ryc'-tus Dor-sen'-nus Dy-nam!-e-ne 
Dem'-a-les Di-a’-si-a 11 Di-o-scor'-i-des Dor'-so '-te 
De-men'-c-tus Di-ca’-a Di-os'-co-rus Do/-rus Dy’-ras 6 
De-mag'-o-ras Di-cw’-us Di-o-scu'-ri 3 Do-ry-a-eus 6 Age ir 
Dem-a-ra'+ta Di'-ce 8 i-o8'-pa- Do-ry'<clus Dyr ‘-i-um 
Dem-a-ra'-tus Dic-e-ar'-chus Di-os'- fs Dor-y-lm'-urn, and Dy-sau'-les 
De-mar'-chus Di-ce'-ne-us Di-o-ti’-me 1 8 Dor-y-la!-us Dys-ci-ne'-tus 
Dem-a-re!-ta Dic!-o-mas Di-o-ti'-mus Dor'-y-las Dy-so'-rum 
Dem-a-ris'-te Dic!-tw Di-ot -re-phes Dor-y-la'-us Dys-pon’-ti-i 4 

EB EC EC EG ED 
E'-A-NES Ec-a-me'-da : E-chell-ta | E-ches!-tra-tus | E-chi'-on 29 
E-a/-nus Ec-bat!-a-na Ech'-e-lus E-chev-e-then'-sts Ech-i-on'-i-des 
E-ar'-i-nua Ec-e-chir'-i-a E-chem/-bro-tus E-chid'-na Ech-i-o/-ni-us 
E-a'-<i um Es-e-kir'-i-a E-che'-mon Ech-i-do!-rus Ech'-o 
Eb’«lo-me E chee! ra-tes Ech'-c-mus E-chin’-a-des E-des'-sa, E-de’-sa 
E-bor'-a cum E kek'-ra-tes Ech-e-ne’-ns E-chi!-non | E-dia'-sa 
Eb-u-ro'-nes Ech e-da'-mi-a 30 Ech -o-phron E-chi’-nus | E/-don 
Ehb-u-sus E-chel! a tus E-chep -o-lus Ech-i-nus'-sa ‘E-do’-ni 3 


TS 
may be observed of words ending in icles aud ocles ; as 
Iphicles, Damocles, Androcles, Bee the T'ermina- 
tional Vocabulary. 

t Dioscorus.—An heresiarch of the fifth century. 

§ Dioscuri—The name given to Castor and Pollux, 
from the Greek Aids and Kipos, pro Kdpos, the sons of 


| Jove. 
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* Delphi.—This word waa, formerly, universally writ- 
ten Delphos ; till Mr. Cumberland, a gentleman no Jess 
remarkable for his cinssical erudition than his dramatick 
abilities, in his Widow of Delphi, rescued it from the 
vulgarity in whieh it had been sv long involved. 


t Diomedes.—All words ending 
accentuation ; as Archimedes, Diomedes, &c. 





in edes have the same 
The same 
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EM EP ER EU EU 
E-dy¥-i-us E-mo!-due — Aelia Er'-y-musa Eu-men’-i-des 
E-«'-ti-on 10 Em-ped!-o-cles pi!-rus Er-y-the’-a Eu-me-nid'-i-a 
K-gel'-i-das Em-pe-ra'!-mus E-pis!-tro-phus r-y-thi’-ni 4 Eu-me’!-ni-us 
1-ge’-ri-a Em-po'-clus E-pit'-a-des Er'-y-thra Eu-mol'-pe 
Li-ges-a-re!-tua Em-po!-ri-a E’-pi-um Er'-y-thre Eu-mol'-pi-da 
Lg-e-si'-nus Em-pw'-sa Ep’-o-na E-ryth’-ri on Eu-mol!-pus 
t)-gea!-ta En-cel!-a-dus po’-pe- E-ryth’-ros Eu-mon’-i-des 
Eg-na!-ti-a 10 En-chel'-e-e 12 Ep-o-red!-o-rix E/-ryx , | Eu-om’-us 
ig-na!-ti-ne 10 En'-le-is Ep’-u-lo E-ryx'-o Eu-na’-pi-us 
h-i-on 26 En-de'-ra E-pyt'-i-des E-ter'-nus Eu-no’-mi-a 
h-i!-o-nes En-lym’-i-on Ep'-y-tus Es-quil'-i-, and Eu'-no-mus 
E:-i-o! -ne-us | E-ne’-ti E-qua-jus'-ta Es-qui-li'-nue Eu'-nus 
12-jo/-ne-us | Ea-gy'-am E-quic!-o-lus Es-sed‘-o-nes Eu'-ny-mos 
i}-a-bon'-tas En-i-en!-ses E-quir'-i-a Es'-su-i 3 Fu'-o-ras 
E-lw’-a En-i-o'-pe-us E-quo-ta!-ti-cum Es'-u-la Eu-pa'-gi-um 
T-lw!-us E-nip'-e-ua ir! -a-con Es-ti-ai'-a 7 Eu-pal'-a-mon 
Ll-a-ga-ba'-lus, or E-nis’-pe 8 E-re’-2 Et-e-ar'-chus Fu-pel'-a-mus 

El-a-gab'-a-lux En!-na Er-a-si/-nua E-te!~o-cles Eu'-pa-tor 
El-a-i'-tes En!-ni-a - Er-a-sip’-pus E-te'-o-clus Fu-pa-to’-ri-a 
t-la!-i-us En!-ni-us Er-a-sis'-tra-tus | Bt-e-o-cre!-ta Eu-pei'-thes 
Vil-a-phi-e'-a En!-no-mus | Er'-a-to E-te’-o-nes | Eu'-pha-es 
Hl'-a-phus [n-nos-i-ga'-us Er-a-tos!-the-nee E-te-o'-ne-us ' Eu-phan’-tos 
El-a-phe-bo’-li-a En!-0-pe Er-a-tos’-tra-tus Et-e-o-nil-cus 30 Eu-phe'-me 
El-ap-to!-ni-us E/-nopa E-ra’-tus E-te'-si-@ 11 Eu-phe'-mus 
E-la'-ra F’-nos Er-bee -eus E-tha’-li-on 29 Eu-phor'-bus 
F:l-a-te’-a En-o-sich -thon Er'-e-bus | E-the’-le-um Fu-pho’-ri-on 
h-ln!-tus E-not-o-co!-tw E-rech'-the-ua | Eth-o-da , Eu-phra’-nor 
})-la/-ver En-tel'-la E-rem'-ri 3 | £-the’-mon | Eu-phra'-tea 
f'-le-a En-tel!-lus E-re’-mus E’-ti-ns 10 Fu'-phron 
1-le-a!-tes En-y-a'-li-ue Er-e-ne’-a E’-tis Eu-phros'-y-ne 
E-lee'-tra E-ny'-o 6 E-res'-sa E-tru’-ri-a i or 
h-lee!re | E'-o-ne E-rech'-thi-des Ev-y-lus 2 
}1-lee’-tri-des | B-os E-re/-sus Eu’-ba-ges Eu is 
F-lee!-try-on | E-o'-us E-re'-tri-a Ea-ba'-tas E 
B-le!-i E-pa-gris E-re’-tum Eu'-bi-us Eu-ri-a-nas'- 
El-e-le'us E-pam-i-non’-das Er-eu-tha'-li-on 29 Eu-be’-a 7 Eu-rip’-i-des 
F'-le-on Ep-an-tel’-i-i 4 Er'-ga-ne Eu-bo'-i-cus Eu-ri'-pus 
1ij-e-on'-tum -paph-ro-li’-tua Er-gen!-na Eu'-bo-te Eu-ro'-mus 
}1-0-phan!-tie Ep’-a-phus Er'-gi-as Eu!-bo-tes Ev-ro’-pa 7 
EJ-e-phan-toph’-a-gi_ | Epas-nac!-tue Er-gi'-nus Eu-bu'-le & Eu-t0-pe'-us 
Ul-e-phe!-nor E-peb!-o-las Er-gin'-nus Eu-bu'-lides Eu-rops 
Ni pol-rua E-pe!-i 3 Er--ba’-a Eu-bu’-lus Eu‘ 

B-le-wa }-pe!-us E-rib'-o-tes Eu-ce’-rus Eu-ro’-tas 
B-leu'-chi-a Eph!-e-sus Er-i-co'-tes Eu-che’-nor Fu-ro’-to 
}l-eu-sin'-i-a QJ typh!-e-ta E-rich’-the Eu'-chi-des Eu‘-ros 
L-leu'-sis Eph-i-al!-tes Er-ich-tho’-ni-as Eu-cli'-des Eu-ry'-a-le 8 
t-leu!-ther Eph'o-ri 3 Er-i-cin'-i-um Ew'-clid, Eng. Eu-ry’-e-lus 
K-lou!-the-r Eph'-o-rus Er-i-cu'-sa Eu'-clus Eu-ryb’-a-tea 
El-ou-the'-ri-a Fph!-y-ra *E-rid'-a-nus Eu'-cra-te ‘ b’-i-a 
U-leu!-tho Ep-i-cas'-te E-rig'-o-ne | Eu'-cra-tes Eu-ry-bi'-a-des 
E-l-u-ther-o-cil'-i-ces | Ep-i-cer'-i-des -rig'-o-nus Eu’-cri-tus Eu-ryb’-i-ug 
E-lic'-i-us 10 M4 | Ep-i-cha’-i-tes Ar bg Euc-te'-mon Eu-ry-cle-a 
E}-i-un'-sis, and E-pich'-a-ria F-ril'-lus Euc-tre'-si-i 4 Cu’-ry-cles 

K-li'-a-ca | Rp-i-char'-mus E-rin'-des Eu-de'-mon Du-ry-cli’ dee 
Til-i-me!-a p’-i-cles E-rio'-na Eu-dam'-i-das Eu-ryc'-ra-tes 
F-lis | Bp-i-cli!-des E-rin'-nys | Eu'-da-mus Eu-ry-crat-i-das 
El-is-pha’-si-i 4 | E-pic'-ra-tes | Eri!-o-pis — ' Ba-de/-mus Eu-ryd'-a-mas 
E-lis’-sa Ep-iec-te!-tus E-riph'-a-nis Ku-do'-ci-a 2u-ryd’-a-me 
E-lis’-sus Ep-i-cu--rus E-riph’-i-das Eu-doc'-i-mus Eu-ry-dam'-i-das 
El-lo’-pi-a E-pic'-y-les 24 | Ee di-phy’-le En-do’-ra Eu-ryd'-i-ce 
E-lo!-rus Ep-i-lam!-nus | El-ris Eu-do’-rus Fu-ry-ga/-ni-a 
t!-los Ep-i-daph'-ne Er-i-siely’-thon Eu-diox’-i-a En-ry'- 
il-pe!-nor Ep-i-iao’-ri-a Er'-i-thus ) Eu-dox'-us Ev-ryl'-o-cbhus 
El-pi-ni!-ce Ep-i-dau!-rus E-rix'-o ju-e-mer'~j-das Eu-rym'-a-chus 
El-u-i/-na E-pid -i-us | h-ro/-chus Eu-ga’-ne-i J Eu-rym'-e-le 
Il'-y-ces Ep-i-do’-tm | E-ro'-pus, and Eu-go’-ni-a 20 Eu-rym'-e~<don 
F.l-y-ma!-is E-pig'-e-nes Er -o-pas Eu-ge’-ni-us Eu-rym'-e-nes 
El'-y-mi 3 | E-pig'-e-us | E'-ros ' Ru'-ge-on Eu-ryn'-o-me 
El!-y-mus i:-pig'-o-ni 3 | E-ros'-tra-tus En-hem’-e-rue Eu-ryn'-o-mus 
EV-y-rug E-pig!-o-nns | E-ro'-ti-a 10 Ea'-hy-drum Eu-ry’-o-ne 
i-lys'-i-nm | E-pi'-i, and E-pe!-i Er-ra'-ca Enu/-hy-us Eul-ry 
K-ma!-thi-a | E pill-a-ris Er'-se Eu-lim!-e-ne Eu-ryp’-y-le 
BH ma/-thi-on | Ep-i-mel!-i-les Er'-xi-as | u-ma/-chi-us 12 Bu-ryp’-y-las 
E-m-ba-tam | K-pim!-e-nes Er'-y-mas En-ma -tus s'-the-nes 
Env bo-li!-ma | Ep-i-men!-i-des E-ryb/-i-um » Eu-me!-des | Eu-rys-then’-i-da 
o-mer'-i-ta Ep-i-me!-the-ws Er-y-ci'-na | Ru-me!-lis Eu-rya'-the-us 
E-mes'-sa, and Bp-i-me!-thia Er-y-man’-this | Bo-me‘-lus Eu'-ry-te 

b-mis'-6a | Erpit-o-chus 12 Er-y-man'-thus Fu/-me-lus (King) Eu-ryt'-e-e 
Em-me!-li-us E-pi'-o-ne 8 E-rym’-nx } Eu/-me-nes tele 
E-mo!-da . E-piph/-atnes E-rym’-ne-usa Eu-me'-ni-a | Eu-ryth’-e-mie 


—_— 





ee ee 


© Eridanus.— t Eumenes.—It is not 4 littl surprising that so elegant 
| tragedy 


a writer as Hughes should, throughout the whole 


“ Alpheus and Eridanus the str ; : 
* That risos deep, and stately oa of the Siege of Damascus, accent this word on the penal- 
Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. v. 520. - | timate syllable; especially as there is not a single 


name, of more than two syllables, in the Greek or Latin 
languages, of this termination, which has the penultimate 


t Erythea.— 
syllable long.—Lee has done the same in the ae of 
; y ee : 


“Chrysaor, Love the guide, Callirée led, 
“ Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bed, 
® Whence Geryon sprung, fieree with his triple head; 
“Whom Hercules laid breathless on the ground 
‘In Erythea, whicls the waves surround.” 

Coole's Mevied. Theog. ¥. 525 


ander, which woukl lead us to suppose there ts some 

thing naturally repngnant to an English ear in the ante- 

| penultimate accentuation of these words, and something 
, agrecable in the penultimate. 
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GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 














EU EU EV EV EX 
Eu-ryth!-i-on, and | Eu-tel’-i-das | Eu-tych’-i-de E’-van Ev-e-phe’-nus 
Eu-ryt’-i-on Il En-ter'-pe Eu-tych’-i-dea E-van'~ler Ev'-e-res 
Eu'-ry-tis *Eu-tha’-li-a Eu’-ty-phron E-van'-ge-lus E-ver'-ge-tm 
Eu'-ry-tus En-tha’-li-us Eu-xan’-thi-us Ev-an-gor'-i-des E-ver'-ge-tes 
Eu-se'-bi-a Eu-thyc'-ra-tes Eux'-e-nus E-van'-thee E-vip'-pe 8 
Eu-se'-bi-us Eu-thy-de-mus Eu-xi/-nus Pon’ tus =| E-var/-chus E-vip'-pus 
Eu'-se-pus Eu-thy'-mus Eu-xip’-pe | E/-vas Ex-a'-di-us 
Su-sta’/-thi-us Eu-trap’-e-lus 2-vad'-ne E/-vax Ex-w'-thes 
Eu-sto’-li-a Eu-tro’-pi-a Ev/-a-ges E-vel/-thon Ex-ag'-o-nus 
E.u-ato’-li-us Eu-tro’-pi-us E-vag'-o-ras E-vem'-e-rua Ex-om'-a-tra 
Eu-tw’-a 7 Eu!-ty-c E-vag'-o-re E-ve'-uus 
FA FE FI. FR FU 
PAB'-A-RIS Fau-cu'-i-a | Fes-cen'-ni-a Flo’-ra Fu-ci/-na 
Fa'-bi-a 7 Fau'-la | Fea’-tus Flo-ra'-li-a Fu-ci'-nus 
Fa-bi-a’-ni 3 Fau!-na Fi-bre’-nus Plo'-rus Fu-fid’-i-us 
Fa'-bi-i 4 Fau-na‘-li-a Fi-cul'-ne-s Flo-ri-a/-nus Fo'-fi-us Gem‘ ous 
Fa'-bi-us Fau'-ni 3 Fi-de'-na Flu-o'-ni-a Ful-gi-na'-tes 
Fab-ra-te’-ri-a Fau'-nus Fi-de'-ne Fo’-li-a Ful-gi'-nus 
Fa-bric'-i-us 24 Fan!-sta Fi-den'-ti-a Fon-te’-i-a 5 Ful-li-num, and 
Fa-bul'-la Fau-sti'-na 3 Fi'-des Fon-te’-i-us Cap’-i-to Fol'-gi-num 
Fa’-dus Fau’-sti-tas Fi-dic'-u-la For'-mi-e Ful’-vi-a 
Fea'-u-le . Fau'-stu-las Fim'-bri-a For-mi-a'-naum Ful'-vi-us 
Fal-cid'-i-a Fau'-tus Fir'-mi-us For'-nax Fun-da'-nus 
Fa-le’-ri-i 4 Fa-ven’-ti-a 10 Fis-ce}'-lus | For-tu'-na Fun'-di 3 
Fal-e-ri!-na Fa-ve'-ri-a Fla-cel'-li-a | For!-a-ti Ful-ri-a 
Fa-ler'-nus Fa'-vo cus Fo'-rum Ap’-pi-i Fu'-ri-w 
Fa-lis‘-ci 3 Fob’-ru-a j Pla-cil’-la /-li-a Fran'-ci 3 Pu'-ri-i 4 
Fa-lis'-cus Fec-i-a’-les | Fla-min‘-i-a Fre-gel'-la 7 Fu-ri/-na 
Fa’-ma Fel'-gi-nas Fla-min’-i-us, or Fre-ge’-ne Fu-ri'-nw® 
Fan'-ni-a Fen-es-tel'-la Flam-i-ni'-nus Fren-ta'-ni 3 Fur-ri-ns 
Fan'-ni-i 4 Fe-ra!-li-a Fla'-vi-a Frig'-i-dus Fur!-ni-us 
Fan’-ni-us Fer-en-ta'-num, and | Fla-vi-a/-nam ‘ Pris'-i-i 4 Fus'-cus 
Far'-fa-rus Fe-ren’-tum Fla-vin'-i-a | Fron’-ti-nus Fu -si-a 11 
Fas'-ce-lis Fe-re! tri-us | Fla-vi-ob'-ri-ga ' Fron’-to Fu'-si-us 10 
Fas-cel'-li-na Fe-ro’-ni-a | Fla'-vi-us Fro'-si-no 
GA GE GE GO GR 
GAB’-A-LES Gal-lo-gre'-ci-a | Gel’-li-as iGe-ta 9 Gob’-a-res 
Gab’-a-za Gal-lo’-ni-us Gel'-li-us Gel-te Gob/-ry-as 
Ga-be'-ne, and Gal'-lus Ge'-lo, Ge'-lon Ge-tu'-li-a Gol'-gi 
Ga-bi-e!-ne Ga-max'-us j Ge'-lo-i 3 Gi-gan'-tes Gom’-phi 
Ga-bi-e'-nus Ga-me'-li-a Ge-lo!-nes, Ge-lo’-ni_—| Gi-gar'-tam Go-na'-tas 
Gal-bi-i 4 Gan-da-ri!-t» | Ge'-los Gi'-gis Go-ni'-a-des 
Ga-bi'-na Gan‘-ga-ma Ge-min!-i-us Gil'-do Go-nip!-pus 
Ga-bin'-i-a Gan-gar'-i-ix Gem'-i-nus Gil'-lo Go-ners!-sa 
Ga-bin-i-a'-nus 26 Gan'-gea Ge-na'-bum | Gin-da'-nes Go-nus'-sa 
Ga-bin’-i-as Gan-nas’-cus Ge-vau'!-ni Gin'-des Gor-di-a'-nus 
Ga'-des, and Gan-y-me'-de Ge-ne'-na Gin'-ge Gor'-di-um 
Gad'-i-ra Gan-y-me'-des Ge-ni'-sus Gin-gu!-nem Gor'-di-us 
Gad-i-ta'-pus Gan!-y-mede, Eng. | Ge'-ni-us Gip’-pi-as Gor-ga'-sus 
Ge-sa'-te Ga-re’-i-cum Gen'-se-ric Gis'-co Gor'-ge 8 
Ge-tu'-li-a Gar-a-mnn'-tes Gen'-ti-us 10 Gla-di-a-to'-ri-i 4 Gor'-gi-as 
Ge-tu'-li-cus Gar-a-man’-tis Gen'-u-a Gla'-nis Gor'- 
Ga-la'-bri-i 4 Gar'-a-mas Ge-nu'-ci-us 10 Glaph'-y-re, and Gor'-go-nes 
Gal-ac-toph'-a-gi 3 Gar'-a-tas Ge-nu'-sua G nt Pye Gor-go’-ni-a 
Ga-le/-sus Ga-re’-a-te Ge-nu'-ti-a Il Glaph'-y-rus Gor-go'-ni-us 
Ga-lan'-this Ga-re-ath’-y-ra Go-or'-gi-ca Glau'-ce Gor-goph'-o-ne 
Gal'-a-ta 7 tGar-ga'-nus Geor'-gicks, Eng. Glau-cip'-po Gor-goph'-o-ra 
Gal'-a-tic Gar-ga'-phi-s Ge-pny'-ra Glau-cip’-pus Gor'-gus 
Gal-a-tr’-a, and Gar'-ga-ra 7 Ge-phyr'-w-i 3 Glau!-con Gor-gyth!-i-on 
Gal-a-tha’-a Gar'-ga-ris Ge-ra!-ni-a Glau-con'-o-me Gor'-tu-e 
Ga-la'+ti-a 10 Ga-ril'-i-us Ge-ran'-thre Glau-co’-pis Gor!-tyn 
Ga-lax'-i-a Gar-git!-ti-us Ge-res'-ti-cus Glau'-cus Gor-ty'-na 
Gal'-ba Ga-ri'-tes Ger'-gi-thum 9 Glau'-ti-as Gor-tyn!-i-a 
Ga-le'-nus Ga-rum!-na Ger-go'-bi-a Gli’-con Gor'-tys 
Ga-le’-o-le Gas’-tron Ge'-ri-on Glis'-sas Got!-thi 3 
Ga-le’-ri-a Gath'-e-w 4 Ger-ma!-ni-a Glyc!-e-ra Grac'-chus 12 
Ga-le!-ri-us Ga-the'-o-tas Ger-man'-i-cus Gly-ce'-ri-um Gra-di'-vos 
Ga-le’-sus Gau'-lus, Gau'-le-on =| Ger-ma/-ni-i 4 Gly'-con Gra!-i 3 
Gal-i-le'-a Gau'-rus Ge-ron’-thre Glym!-pes Gre!-ci-a 11 
Ga-lin-thi-a'-di-a Ga!-us, Ga'-oa Ger'-rhe Gna’-ti-a 13 10 Gre’-ci-a Mag’-na 
Gal'-li 3 Ge-ben'-na 9 Ge'-rus, and Gni'-lus Gre-ci'-nus 
Gal'-li-a Ge-dro’-si-a 11 Ger'-rhus Gnos'-sj-a 10 Gra!-cus 
Gal-li-ca'-ous a 4 Ge'-ry-oo 9, and Gnos'-sis Gra’-i-us 
Gal-li-e’-nu8 Ge!- Ge-ry'-o-nes Gnos'-sus {Gra-ni'-cus, or 
Gal-li-na!-ri-a Ge-la'-nor Ges'-sa-te Gob-a-nit'-i-o 10 Gran!-i-cus 
Galsip’-o-lis Gel'-li-a Ges'-sus Gol-bar Gra!-ni-us 








* Euthalia,—Labbe observes, that this word does not 
come from the muse Thalia, as some suppose, but from 
the masculine Euthalius, as Eulatia, Eumenia, Eustolia 
Eutropia, Emmelia, &c., which are professedly accented 


on the antepenultimate.—See Rule 29. 


t Garganus.— 


“ And high Gerganus, on the Apulian plain, 
‘d by sailors from the distant main.” 
Wilkie, Epigeniad. 


“Ta mar! 


to English ana 
penultimate syllable. 
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t Granicus.—As Alexander's passing the river Grani- 
cus is a common subject of history, poetry, and painting, 
it is not wonderful that the common ear should have 
given into a pronunciation of this word more agreeable 
than the true classical accent on the 
The accent on the first syllablois 
| now so fixed as to make the other pronunciation savour 
| of pedantry —See Anpromicus, 





GREEK AND LATIN PKOPER NAMES. 


——- 











GR GR GY GY GY 
Gra'-ti-e 10 Gra'-vi-us Gry-ni'-um Gy'-es Jim-nos'-o phists, 
Gra-ti-a'-nus 21 G -ri-us Gy'-a-rus, and Gy-lip’-pus Eng. 9 
Gra-tid'-i-a Grin'-nes Gy'-a-ros Gym-na'-si-a 11 Gy-nw -ce-as 
Gra'-ti-on I1 Gro’-phus Gy'-as Gym-na'-si-am 11 Gyn-@-co-the’-nes 
Gra'-ti-us 10 Gry!'-lus Gy-ge'-us Gym-ne'-si-e 11 Gyn'-des 
Gra!-vi-i 4 Gry-ne'-um Gy'-ge Gym'-ne-tes Gy-the'-um 
Gra-vis'-ce :Gry-ne’-us Gy'-ges 9 Gym-nos-o-phis'te 

HA HE HE HI HI 

HA!-BIS He'-be 8 Hel-ve'-ti-i 4 Her-mo-do’-rus Him'-ra 
Ha-dri-a-nop’-o-lis He-be!-sus Hel'-vi-a Her-mog'-e-nes Hi-mil'-co 
Ha-dri-a’-nus He'-brus Hel'-vi-i 4 Her-mo-la!-us Hip-pag'-o-ras 
Ha-dri-at'-i-cum Hec!-a-le Hel-vi'-na Her-mo-ti!-mus Hip-pal'-ci-mus 
He’-mon Hec-a-le'-si-a Hel}'-vi-us Cin’-na Her-man-du'-ri Hip’-pa-lus 
He-mo’-ni-a Hec-a-me'-de Hel'-y-mus Her'-mus Hip-par'-chi-a 12 
He'-mnus Hec-a-t#!-us He-ma’-thi-on Her’-ni-ci 4 Hip-par'-chus 
Hal- Hec'-a-te, 8, or He-mith’/-o-a He!-ro Hip-pa-ri'-nus 
Ragan Hec'-ate, ~~. He'-mon He-ro'-des Hip-pa'-ri-on 
Hag-nag-o-ra Hec-a-te'-si-a 11 He’-mus He-ro-di-a!-nus 21 | Fip’-pa-sus 
Ha-le’-sus, and Hec-a-tom-bo'-i-a Hen!-e-ti 3 He-rod!-i-cus Hip'-pe-us 

Ha-le'-aus Hec-a-tom-pho’-ni-a_ =| He-ni'-o-chi 3 He-rod!-o-tus Hip'-pi 3 
Hal'-a-la Hec-a-tom’-po-lis He-phes'-ti-a Her'-o-es Hip’-pi-a 
Hal-cy'-o-ne 8 Hec-a-tom'-py-los He-phas'-ti-i 4 He-ro’-is Hip’-pi-as 
Ha’-les Hlec’-tor He-phies'-ti-o He!-ron Hip'-pis 
Ha-le’-si-us 11 Tec!-u-ba He-phws'-ti-on 11 He-roph'-i-la Hip'-pi-us 
Ha -li-a Hed -i-la Hep-ta-pho’-nos He-roph'-i-lus ip'-po 
Ha-li-ac'-mon 21 He-don'-a-cum Hep-tap'-o-lis He-ros'-tra-tus Hip-pob'-o-tes 
Ha-li-ar-tus 21 Hed!-u-i 3 no he Her'-pa Hip-pob'-o-tus 
Hal-i-car-nas'-sus He-~lym'-e-les He'-ra 7 Her'-se Hip-po-cen-tauti 
Ha-lic'-y-e ll 24 He-gel'-o-chus Her-a-cle’-a Her-sil -i-a Hip-poc'-o-on 
Ha-li'-c-is *He-ge!-mon Her-a-cle'-i-a Her'-tha, and Ilip-po-cor-ys'tes 
Ha-liin'-e-de Heg-e-si'-nus He-rac'-le-um Her'-ta Hip-poc’-ra-tes 
Hal-ir-tho’-ti-us 10 | Heg-e-si'-a-nax He-rac-le-o'-tes Her!-u-li Hip-po-cra'-ti-a 11 
Hal-i-ther'-sus He-ge'-si-o8 Her-a-cli!-dw He-se'-nus ip-po-erd-ae 7 
Ha'-li-us 20 Heg-e-sil'~o-chus Her-a-cli'-des He-si'-o-dus ip-pod'~a-mas 
Hal-i-zo’-nes 21 Heg-e-sin'-o-us Her-a-cli'-die He'-zhe-od, Eng. 10 | Hip-pod'-a-me 
Ha!'-mus Heg-e-sip'-pus Her-a-cli'-tas He-si'-o-ne Hip-po-da-mi'-« 0 
Ha}l-my-des'-sus Heg-e-sip'-y-le e-rac'-li-us Hes-pe!-ri-a Hip-pod'-a-mus 
Ha-loc'-ra-tes Heg-e-sis'-tra-tus He-re'-a Hes-per'-i-des Hip-pod'-1ce 
Ha-lo'-ne Heg-e-tor'-i-des He-re’-um Hes'-pe-ris Hip- pod-ro-mos 
Hal-on-ne' sus Hel'-e-na_7 Her-bes'-sua [les-per'-i-tis Hip'-po-la : 
Ha-lo’-ti-a 10 He-le’-ni-a Her-ce!-i-us Hes'-pe-rus Hip-pol!-o-chus 
Ha-lo’-tus He-le!'-nor Her-cu-la!-ne-um Hes!-ti-a Hip-pol'-y-te 8 
Ha!-lus Hel!-e-nus Her'-cu-les Hes-ti-w'-n 7 Hip-pol-y-tus 
Hal-y-w/-tus He-ler'-ni Lu’-cas Her-cu'-le-um He'-sua Hi -a-chus 
Hal-y-at'-tes He-li-a-des Her-cu'-le-us He-sychti-a Hip-pom'-e-don 
Ha'-lys He-li-as'-ta Her-cy!-na He-sych'-i-us Hip-pom'-e-ne 
Ha-lyz'-i-a 1 Hel-i-ca'-ou Her-cyn’-i-a He-tric!-u-lum Hip-pom’-e-nes 
Ham-a-dry'-a-des Hel'-i-ce Her-do!-ni-a He-tru!-ri-a Hip-po-mol'-gi__ 
Ha-max'-i-a Hel-i-con Her-do'-ni-us Heu-rip’-pa Hip’-pon, and Hip-7° 
Ha-mil!-car Hel-i-co-ni'-a-des He-ren'-ni-us Se-ne'- | Hex-ap'-y-lum Hip-po’-ns 
Ham'-mon Hel-i-co'-nia ci-o Hi-ber'-ai-a, and Hip'-po-nax 
Han!-ni-bal He-li-o-do/-rus 21 He'-re-us Hy-ber'-ni-a Hip-po-ni'-a-tes 
Har'-ca-lo tHe-li-o-gab’-a-lus(@) | He-ril’-lus Hi-bril!-des Hip-po’-ni-um 
Har-ma-te’-li-a li-op’-o-lis Her'-i-lus Hic-o-ta'-on 24 Hip-pon'-o-us 
Har'-ma-tris He-lis'-son Her'-ma-chus His-e-ta'-on Hip-pop’-o-des 
Ha-mil’-lus He'-li-us Hor!-mm Hi-ce'-tas Hip-pos'-tra-tus 
Har-mo’-di us He-lix'-us Her-me’-a Hi-emp'-sal Hip-pot-a-des 
Har-mo'-ni-a Hel-lan’-i-ce * | er-na!-um Hi'-c-ra Hip’-po-tas, of 
Har-mon'-i-des Hel-lan'-i-cus Her-mag'-o-ras Hi-e-rap'-o-lis ip'-po-tes 
Har'-pa-gus Hel-la-noc'-ra-tes Her-man-du'-ri Hi'-e-rax Hip-poth'-o-¢ 
Har-pal’-i-ce Hel'-laa Her-man!-ni Hli'-e-ro Hip-poth’-0-00 — 
Har-pa'-li-on Hel’-le 8 Her-maph-ro-di!-tus | Hi-e-ro-ce'-pi-a Hip-poth-o-on'-tu 
Har'-pa-lus Hel'-len Her-ma-the!-na Hi-er'-o-cles Hip-poth'-o-us 
Har-pal'-y-co 8 Hel-le'-nes Her-me'-as Hi-e-ro-du'-lum Hip-po’si-on Ll 
Har-pal'-y-cus fiel-le-spon'-tus Her-me’-i-as Hi-er-om!-ne-mon Hip-pu'-ris 
Har'-pa-aa Hel-lo'-pi-a Her'-mea Hi-e-ro-ne'-sos Hip'-pas 
Har!-pa-sus Hel-lo!-ti-a 10 Her-me-ai'-a-nax Hi-e-ron’-i-ca 30 Parada 
Har-poc!-ra-tes He-lo!-ris Her-mi'-as Hli-e-ron'-i-cus Hi-ra 
Har-py'-i-m 4 He-lo’-rum, and Her-min!-i-us Hi-e-ron'-y-mus Hir-pi'-ni 4 
ilar'-pies, Eng. He-lo!-rus Her-mi'-o-ne Hi-c-roph/-i-lus Hir-pi'-nus, Q- 
H1-ru!-spex He'-loa Her-mi-o'-vi-@ Hi-e-ro-s0}'-y-ina Hir'-ti-a 10 
Fina'-dru-bal He-lo’-tm, and Her-mi-on'-i-cus Si’- | Hig-na'-ti-a Vi'-a Hir“ti-ws Au’-tes 
Ha-te’-ri-us He-lo’-tes nus Hi-la!-ri-n Hir'-tus 
Hau'-sta-nes He!-lum Her-mip'-pus Hi-la!-ri-us | Hiv-boo ; 
Heb’-do-le Hel-ve'-ti-a 10 Her-tnoc!-ra-tes Hli-mel'-la His-pa'-or-a 


* Hegemon.—Gouldman and Holyoke accent this word 
on the antepenultimate syllable, but 


more classically, on the penultimate. 


t Heliogabalus.—This word i« accented on the penul- 
timate syllable by Labbe and Lempriere; but, in my 
teeably to the general ear, by Ainsworth, 

olyoke, on the antepenultimate, 


t Heraclitus —" »ia name of the weeping philosopher 
is eo frequently contrasted with that of Democritus, the 
warn philosopher ‘hat we aro apt to pronounce both 
with the same accent; but all our prosodists are uniform : 
tter, and | This contraction is inexcusable, 
iation, and lower the langaage of poetry. 


opinion, more 
Idman, and 


ah giving the antepenultimate accent to the la 


penultimate to the former word. 


| Pronunci 


§ Hippocrene—Nothing can be better estadli ~ 
bbe and Lempriere, | the pronunciation of this word in four syllables, according 
| to its original; and yet, such is the license 
| eta, that they not unfrequently contract it Lo three. 
| Cooke, Hesiod, Theog. v. 9. 
“ And now to Hippocrene resort the fair: 

‘Or, Olmius, to thy sacred spring repatr. 

And a late translator of the Satires of Perseus: 


“ Never did I so much as sip, 
“ Or wet with Hippocrene a lip.” 
as it tends to embarra* 
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HO HY HY HY HY 

His-pel-lum Hor-mis'-das Hy'-da, and Hy'-de Hyl-!a'4-cus Hy-ph= -us 
His‘-po Ho-ra'-tus Hyd!-a-ra Hy!'-lus Hyp -sa 
His-pul’-la Hor-ten!-si-a 10 Hy-dar'-nes Hy-lon'-o-me Hyp-se'-a 
rt rial a Hor-ti'-num Hy-das'-pes Hy-loph'-a-gi 3 Hyp-se!-nor 
His‘-ter Pa-cu-vi-us | Hor-ten'-si-us 10 Hydra Hym-e-n2'-us, and Hyp-se’ -us 
His-ti-w-a Hor-to'-na Hy-dra'-mi-a 30 Hy'-men Hyp-si-cra-te’-a 
His-ti-w'-o-tia Ho’-rua Hy-dra-o'-tes Hy-met!-tus Hy p-sic'-ra-tes 
His-ti-w'-us Hos-til'-i-a Hy-droch’-o-us Hy-pe’-pa Hyp-syp’-y-le 
His!-tri-a Hos-til'-i-us Hy-~lro-pho’-ri a Hy-p@ -si-a 11 Hyr-ca!-ni-a 
Ho’ -di-us Hun-ne-ri'-cus Hy'-drus Hyp’-a-nis Hyr-ca'-num Ma’-re 
Hol’-0-cron Hun-ni'-a-lea Hy-drou!-sa Hyp--ri'-nus Hyr-ca'-ous 
Hilo me!-rus Hy-a-cin'-thi-n = * =| Hy’-e-la Hy-pa'-tes Hyr'-i-a 
#ic'-mer, Eng. Hy-a-cin'-thos Hy-emp’«al Hyp’-a-tha Hy-ri---us, and 
Hom'-o-le Hy'-a-des Hy-et!-tna Hy-pe'-nor Hyr'-c-us 
Iio-mo’-le-a Hy-ag'-nis Hy-ge'-i-a Hy-pe-ra'-on Hyr-mi'-na 
Hom-o-lip'-pus Hy'-a-la Hy-gi-a'-na Hy-per'-bi-us Hyr'-ne-to, and 
tlom-o-lo'-i-des Hy-am'-po-lis Hy-gi'-nus Te eh Siyr-asthe 
Ho-mon-a-den'-ses Hy-an! Hy -la, and Hy -las gy ae and Hyr-nith'-i-um 
Ho-no’-ri-us Hy-an'-tis Hy-lac’-i-des y-pe’-ri-a Hyr'-ta-cus 
Ho’-ra Hy-ar'-bi-ta Hy-lac'-tor Hyp-e-re'-si-a 11 | Hys’-i-a IL 
ilo-rac'-i-tm 24 Hy'-as Hy'-le . Hy-per'-i-des Hys!-pa 
Ho'-re Hy'-bla Hy-le’-us Hy-pe-ri'-on 29 Hys'-sus, and 
Flor-a-po!-lo * tar ag Hy'-las Hyp-erm-nes'-tra Hiys'-a! 3 
Ho-ra'-ti-us h'-re-as Hy'-lax Hy-per'-o-chus Hys-tas'-pes 
Hor'-ace, Eng. Hy-bri!-a-nes Hy!'-i-as Hy-per-och’-i-des Hys-ti- -us 
Hor'-ci-as 10 Hyc/-ca-ra 

IB ID IL IN IP 

U'-A I-ca!-ri-a I-du -be-da Tl-lyr'-i-ua I-no’-us 
I-ac -chus I-ca!-ri-us I-du’-me, and I¥-u-a 7 I-no/-res 
I-a/—Jler Ic!-a-rus Id-u-me!-e I-lyr'-gis In'-su-bres 
i-n-le’-mos Ic!-ci-us 10 I-dy'-i-a I'-lus n-ta-pher!-nes 
{-al/-me-nus Ic!-e-los I-e'-t@ I-man-o-en'-ti-us 10 | In-te-ram’-na 
l-al'-y-sus I-ce!-ni _ | I g'-e-ni Wim'-a-as In-ter-ca'-ti-a 11 
[-am!-be Ic!-e-tas Ig-na'-ti-us 10 Im!-ba-rus In!-u-us 
I-am -bli-cus Ich!-ne I-a-i!-ri Im-brac'-i-des I-ny'-cus 
I-am!-e-nus Ich-nu! sa Il'-ba Tm-bras/-i-des I' 1 
|-am’-i-de Ich-o-nu'-phis Il-e-ca!-o-nes, and Im/-bra-sus I-ob/-a-tes, and 
[-a-ni'-ra Ich-thy-oph'-a-gi 3 I]-e-ca-o-nen/-ses Im'-bre-us Jo-ba!-tes 
J-an'-the Ich!-thys I-ler'-da Im!-bri-us l'-0-bes 
l-an!-the-a T-cil’-i-us I-i-a, or Rhe’-a Im-briv'-i-um I-o-la!-i-a 
[-ap-e-ron'-i-des Ic!-i-us 10 I-li!-a-ci Lu'-di 3 Im'-bros I'-o-laa, or 
fl-ap’-e-tus I'-cos I-li'-a-cus In/-a-chi 3 12 I-o-la'-us 
L-a'-pis Ic-ti'-nus I-li'-a-des I-na'-chi-a I-ol/-chos 
[-a-pyg -i-a I'-~da Il'-i-a8 I-nach’-i-da l'o-le 1 8 
I-a'-pyx I-de’-a I'-i-on I-nach'-i-des I'-on 
[-ar'- I-da-us I-li!-o-ne T-na!-chi-um I-o/-ne 8 
I-ar'-chas, and Id'-a-lus I}-i-o!-ne-us, or In‘-a-chus 12 I-o’-nes 
Jar'-chas Id-an-thyr’-sns | era I-nam‘-a-mes I-0/-ni-a 
I-ar'-da-nus I-dar'-nes I-lis'-eua I-nar‘-i-me 8 1-o'-pas 
L-as'-i-des I'-das I-lith-y-i-e In'-a-rua I'-o-pe, and 
I-a'-si-on, 11, and Id‘-e-a 28 Il'-i-um, or In-ci-ta/-tus Jop-pa 
I-a'-si-us -des'-sa I!'-i-on In-da-thyr’-sus I'-o-phon 
I'-a-sus I-dit-a-ri'-sus I)-lib/-e-ris In/-di-a 'o8 
1-be!-ri '-mon I)-lip’-u-la In-dig -e-tes Ip’-e-pe 
I-be!-ri-a I-dom'-e-ne 8 Il-li-tor!-gis In-dig'-e-ti 3 Iph-i-arnas'-sa 
I-be!-ras I-dom-e-ne’-us, or I}-lyr'-i-cum In!-<dua Iph’-i-clus, or 
I'-bi 3 I~<Jom'-e-neus IF ‘fer, and I'-no 1 Iph -i-cles 
I'-hia I-do’-the-a Ii-lyr'-i-e I-no/-a 7 I-phic’-ra-tes 
Ib’-y-cos I-dri!-o-us Il-lyr'-i-cus Si/-nus | I-no/-pus | {-phid!-a-mas 





* Hybreas.—Lompriere accents this word on the 
nultimate syllable; but Labbe, Gouldman, and Holyoke, 
more properly, on the antepenultimate. 


t Jopetus.— 
“Son of Tépetus, o’er-subtle go =~ 
* And glory in thy artful theft below.” 
Cooke's Hesiod. 
t Idea.—This word, as a proper name, I find in no lex- 
icographer but Lempriere. 
he English appellative, signifying an imege in the 
mind, has uniformly the accent on the second syllable, as 
in the Greek sdéa, in opposition to the Latin, which we 
pansy follow in other cases, and which, in this word, 
a8 the penultimate short, in Ainsworth, Labbe, and our 
best prosodists; and, according to this analogy, idea 
ought to have the accent on the first syllable, and that 
syllable short, as the first of idiot. But when this word 
‘8 & proper name, as the daughter of Dardacus, I should 
suppose it ought to fall into the gonera! analogy of 
pronouncing Greek names, not by accent, but by quan- 
tity; and, therefore, that it ought to have the accent on 
the firat syllable: and, according to our own analogy 
that syllable ought to be rhort, unless the penultimate 
in the Greek is a diphthong, and then, according to gen- 
eral usage, it ought to have the accent. 


§ Jdomenens —The termination of nouns in cus was, 
«mong the ancients, some.imes pronounced in two sylla- 


bles, and sometimes, as a diphthong,in one. Thus Labbe 
tells us, that Achilletis, Agylets, Phalaretis, Apsirtetis, 
are pronounced commonly in four syljables, and Wereils, 
Orphetis, Portetis, Teretis, in three, with the penultimate 
syllable short in all; but that these words, when in 
— have generally the diphthong preserved in one sy}- 
able : 
“ Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina sm 
irg. 
He observes, however, that the Latin poets very fre- 
quently dissolved the diphthong into two syllables : 


“ Naiadum cetu, tantum non Orpheils Hebrum 
“ Penaque respectus, ct nunc manet Orpheiis in te.” 


The best rule, thorefore, that can be given to an Eng- 
lish reader ba pronounce words of this termination 
always with the vowels separated, excopt an English po- 
ot, in imitation of the Greeks, should preserve the diph- 
thong: but, in the present word, I should prefer /-dom'- 
@-neus to I-dom-e-ne'-us, whether in verse or prose. 


|| See Lpomengus., 


"' Jmaus.—All our prosodists make the ultimate 
syllable of this word short, and, consequently, accent it 
on the antepertoltimate ; but Milton, by a license he was 
allowed to take, accents it on the penulti syllable : 


“ As when a vulture on Jmatis bred, 
“ Whose snowy ridge oe Tartar bounds,” 
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LA LE LE LI LU 
'-i-des j Lap-i-the’-um | Leb -e-Jus, or Leu'-co-la | Lim-ni -a-ce 
La-cin'-i-e i Lap’-i-tho }_ Leb'-e-doa u!-con Lim-ni-o'-ta 
La!-gus j Lap/-i-thus | Le-be-na Leu-co’-ne § Lim-no!-ni-a 
La-gu'-sa La'-ra, or La ran'-da | Le-bin/-thos, and Leu-co’-nes Li'-mon 
La-gy'-ra 6 La-ron!-ti-a, and Le-byn!-thos | Leu-con!-o-e Lin-ca'-si-i 4 
La-i'-a-dea 3 Lau-ren'-ti-a 10 Le-che’-um Lev-cop'+-tra Linus 
La!-i-as La!-res Lec'-y-thus 34 ) Leu'-co-phrys | Lin'-go-nes 
La’-is Lar'-ga Lo'-da | Lew-cop -o-lis | Lin-ter'-na Pa!-fus 
La'-i-us Lor'-gus Le-da!-a Leu'-cos Lin-ter’-num 
Lal'-a-go La-ri'-~des | La'-dus | Leu-co’-si-a 11 Li'-nus 
La -las'-sis La-ri/-na | Lel-gi-o ' Leu-co-syr'-i-i 4 Li'-o-lea 
Lam'-a-chus La-ri/-num Le'-i-tua 4 Leu-coth'-0-«, or Lip'-a-ra 
La-mal'-mon j Lat-ria’-90 | Le'-lape Leu-co’-the-a Lip'-a-ris 
Lam-bra!-ni 3 La-ris'-sus Lel'-e-gee Leue!-tra Liph'-lom 
Lam/!-brus La'-ri-us | Lel-lex Leue'-trum Lip-o-do!-rus 
La'-mi-a Lar'-nos Le-inen'-nus Leu!-cus Li-quen'-ti-c 
La-mi'-a-cum Bel'- La-ro!-ni-a | Lem/-nos Leu-cy-a'-ni-os Lir-ew!-un 
lum Lar'-ti-ua Flo!-rus | Le-mo!-vi-i 3 Leu-tych’-i-lee Li-ti'-o-pe 
La!-mi-» Lar-to-lwt'-a-na | Lem'-u-ree Le-va'-na 7 Li/-riz * 
La! mi-sa 40!-li-w Lar'-va | Le-mu’-ri-a, and Le-vi'-nue LJ-sin’-i-es 
La-mi'-rus La-tym/-na Le-mu-ra!-li-a Lex-o'-vi-i 4 Lis'-son 
Lam'-pe-do La-rys'-i-um 11] Le-nw'-us Li-ba'-ni-ue Lis'-sus 
Lam-pe’-ti-a 10 Las'-si-a 10 Len’-tu-lus Lib/-a-nus Lis'-ta 
Lam! pe-to, aud Las'-sus, or La'-sus Le'-o Lib-en-ti'-na Lit'-a-brom 
Lam'-pe-do Las'-the-nes le-o-ca'-di-a Li'-ber Lit'-a-na 
Laim'-pe-us, and Las-the'-ni-a, or Le-o-co’-ri-on Lib'-e-ra 20 Li-tav’-i-cus 
Lani'-pi-e {Las-the-ni'-a Le-oc!-ra-tes Lib-er-a'-li-e Li-ter'-yom 
Lam'-pon, Lam!-pos, | Lat/-a-gus Le-od'-a-mae Li-ber'-taa Lith-o-bo’-li-e 
or Lam/!-pus Lat-e-ra'-nus Plau -tus | Le-od'-o-cus Li-be!-thra Li'-thrus 
Lam-po-ne'-a La-te/-ri-um Le-og'-o-ras Li-beth’-ri-de Li-tu-bi-om 
Lam-po -ni-a, and La-ti-a'-lis Le!-on Lib'-i-ci, Li-be'<i-i | Lit-y-ce’-sas 
Lam-po’-ni-um La-she-a'-lia Le-o/-na Lib-i-ti'-na Liv'-i-a Dru-sil'-le 
Lam-po'-ni-us La-ti-a'-ris pie ta aay Li'-bo 1 Liv-i-ne'-i-us 
L.am-prid'-i-us 4'-li us | La-she-a'-ris n'-i-das Li'-bon Li-vil/-la 
Lam!-pro-clea La-ti'-ni 3 4 Le-on’-ti-um, and Lib-o-pha-ni'-ces Li'-vi-ua 
Lan'-pros La-tin'-i-us Le-on-ti'-ni 4 Li'-bri 4 Liv'-y, Eng. 
Lamp’-sa-cus, and La-ti'-nus Le-on-to-ceph'-a-lus =| Li-bur'-na Lo!-bon 
Lamp’-sa-chum La!-ti-um Le-on!-ton, or Li-lur'-ni-n Lo!-ce-us 10 
Lamp-te!-ri-a La'-she-um Le-on-top'-o-lis 1,i-bur'-ni-les Lo!-cha 
Lam'-pus La!-ti-us 10 Le-on-tych'-i-des Li-bur'-num Ma/-re | Lo/-chi-os 
La!/-mus Lat'-mus Le'-os Li-bur'-nus Lo’-cri 
Lam!-y-rus La-to!-i-a Le-on'-t he-nes Libs Lo’-cria 
La-nos'-sa La-to!-is Le-o-tych’-i-dee Lib/-y-a Lo-cus'-ta 
Lan'-ce-a 10 La-to!-us Lep’-i-da Lib'-y-cum Ma!-re Lo-cu'-ti-us 10 
Lan'-ci.a 10 La-to!-na f -i-dus Lib/-y-cus, and Lol'-li-a Pau-li'-po 
Lan'-di-a La-top’-o-lis Le-phyr'-i-um Li-bys!-tis Lol-li-a’-nus 
Lan'-gi-a La!-tre-us Le-pi/-nus Li'-bys Lol’-li-us 
Lan-go-bar/-di 3 Lau-do'-ni-e Le-pon'-ti-i 4 Li-bys'-s0 Lon-di/-num 
La-ou'-vi-um Lau-fel/-la Le'-pre-os Lic!-a-tes Lon'-don, Eng. 
La-o-bo/-tas, or Lau/-ra Le'-pri-um Li'-cha Lon-ga-re'-nus 
Lab'-o-tas Lau'-re-a Lep’-ti-nes Li'-chas 1 Lon-gim’-a-nua 
La-oc'-0-on Lau-ren-ta’-li-a Lep'-tis Li'-ches Lon-gi'-nus 
La-od'-a-mas Lau-ren’-tes A'-gri ~ri-a Li-cin'-i-e Lon-go-bar’-di 
La-o-da'-mi-a 30 Lau-ren’-ti-a J0 Le-ri’-na Li-cin!-i-ue Lon!-gu-la 
La-od'-i-ce 8 Lau-ren-ti-ni 4 Ler'-na Li-ci'-nus Lon-gun!-ti-ca 
La-od-i-ce'-2 Lavu-ren'-tum Lae'-ro Li-cym'-ni-us Lor'-di 3 
La-od-i-ce'-ne Lau-ren’-ti-us 10 Le!-ro8 Li'-de 18 Lor'-y-ma 
La-od'-o-chus Lau’-ri-on Les'-bos Li-ga’-ri-us Lo/-tis, or Lo’-tos 
La-og'-o-nus Lau'-ron Les'-bus, or Les'-bos | Li-ge’-a Lo-toph'-a-gi 3 
La-og'-o-ras La'-us Pom-po'-i-a Les'-ches 12 Li'-ger Lo'-us, and A’-o-us 
La-og'-o-re 8 Lau'-sus Les-tryg’-o-nes Lit-ger, or Lig'--ris_ | Lo’-a 
*La-o-me-dli'-a 30 | Lau-ti’-um 10 Le-ta!-num | tg ores Lu'-ca 
Ls-om!-e-don | lar-ver’-o0 Le-they-us Lig’-u-ree Lvu’-ca-gus 20 
La-om-e-lon’-te-us Lav-i-a-na 7 La!-tho . | Li-gu’-ri-a Lu-ca'-ni 3 
La-om-c-don-ti'-a-de | La-vin -i-a Lo!-tus Lig-v-ri -nus Lu-ca'-ni-a 
La-on'-o-me 8 La-vin'-i-um, of Leu-ca Li 18 Lo-ca‘-ni-us 
La-on-o-me'-ne La-vi'-pum Leu'-cas Lig'-y-ee Lu-ca’-ous 
La-oth'-c-e 8 Le!-a-les Leu-ca!-tes ii yr'-gum Lu!-can, Eng. 
La!-o-us Le-w-i 3 Leu-ca’-si-on 11 | Li-fe’-a Lu-ca'-ri-a, or 
Lap’-a-thus Le-e’-na Leu-cas'-pis Lil-y-be -um Lu-ce'-ri-a 
Laph’'-ri-a Le-an'-der Lou'-ce Li-moy-a Luc-ce’-i-us 
a Le-an'-dre Lau'-ci 3 Li-me'-ni-a Lu'-ce-res 
La-pid'-e-i Le-an'~dri-na Leu-cip’-pe Lim'-ne Lu-ce'-ri-o 
La-pid‘-e-us Le-ur'-chua 12 Lau cip’-pi-des Lim-n@’-um Lu-ce'-ti-us 10 
Lap'-i-th@ Leb-n-de'-a Leu-cip!-pus Lim-no-tid'-i-o §Lu'-ci-a 
* Laomedia,— have ay pate this bi I Tarpetety qd be cia to 
“ Evagore, Laomedia join, consider it as formed from t n leo and natus. hon- 
“ yor thou, Botvesss, the num'rous line. born, and, as the @ in watus is long, no shadow of reason 


Pee I pHIGENIA. 


t 
exce 


Leonatus,—In the accentuation of this word I have | 
followed Labbe and Lempriere: the former of whom | 
bac voce amplius cogitandum cum | 


de 


Lasthenia—All the 
Ainsworth, accent t 


iste - have 


Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. vy. 399. 


word on the pennitimate 
syllable; and, though English analogy woald prefer the 
acoent on the antepenultimate, we must necessarily yield 
to such a decided superiority of votes for the penultimate 
in a word so little anglicised by use.—Ree IrnigEnta. 


consulted, 


the nccentuation constant! 
Cymbeline, and is, in my opinion, the best. 


& Lucia.—Labbe cries out loudly against those who 
accent this word on the penultimate, which, as a atin 
word, ought to have the accent on the antepenultimate 

Hable. If once, says he, we break through rules, why 
ronvunce Ammia, Anastasia, Cecilia, 
Leocadia, Nutalia, &c., with the accent on the 


should we not 


ean be given why it should not havo the accent. This is 
given to it in the play of 


nulti 


mate likewise (—This nat our 


ht to be a warning & 
pronaimecing the West-India island St. La‘era, as wo 


sa ys—Quanquam : ; 
eraditis viris exiatimem. He then, thes learned man , #etinwe bear it, St tare) 
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LU LY LY LY LY 
Lu-ci-a/-nus Lu/-pus Ly'-ces Ly'-de 8 Ly-san'-der 
Lnu'-ci-an, Eng. Lo-si-ta!-ni-a Ly-ce/-um Lyd'-i-a Ly-san'-dra 
Lu'-ci-fer -nea Lych-ni'-es Lyd’-i-as Ly-sa’-ni-as 
Lu-cil'-i-us Lus -tri-cua Lyc'-i-a 10 Lyd’-i-us Ly'-se 8 
Lu-cil'-la Lu-ta'-ti-us Lyc'-i-das Ly/=lus Ly-si'-a-des 
Lu-ci’-na Lu-te'-ri-us Ly-cim’-na Lyg'-da-mis, or Lys-si-a-naa'-sa 
Lu'-ci-us 10 Lu-te!-ti-a 10 Ly-cim'-ai-a Lyg'-da-mus Ly-si'-a-nax ~ 
Lu-cre’-ti-a 10 Lou-to'-ri-us Ly-cis'-cus Lyg'-i-i 4 Lys'-i-as 1L 
Lu-cret'-i-lis Ly-w'-us Lyc'-i-us 10 Ly -gus Lys'-i-cles 
Lu-cre’-ti-us 10 Ly'-bas Lyc-o-mel-les 20 Ly-mi'-re Ly-sid'-i-ce 

ri/-num Lyb/-y-n, or ~ | Ly!-con Ly'-max Ly-sim'-a-che 

ri/-nus Ly-bis'-sa Ly-co!-ne 8 Lyn-ci!-des Lys-i-ma!-chi-a 
Luc-ta’-ti-us 10 Lyc'-a-bas Lyc'-o-phron Lyn-ces'-tx Ly-sim'-a-chus 
Lu-cul'-le-a Lyc-a-be'-tus Ly-cop'-o-lis Lyn-ces'-tea Lys-i-mach'-i-des 
Lu-cul'-lus Ly-c#’-a Ly-co’-pus Lyn-ces'-ti-us Lys-i-me’-ti-a 
Lu'-cu-mo Ly-ca’-um Ly-co'-ri-as Lyn-ce’-us Ly-sin'o-e 8 
Lu'-cus Ly-ce’-us Ly-co'-ris Lyn'-cus, Lyn-ca’-us, | Ly-sip’-pe 

“du'-num Ly-cam'-bes Ly-cor'-mas or Lyox Ly-sip’-pus 
Lu'-na 7 « Ly-ca'-on Ly-cor'-tas Lyn-ci'-dx Ly'-sis 
Lu!-pa Lyc-a-o/-ni-a Lyc-o-su'-ra Lyr'-ce Ly-sis!-tra-tas 
* r'-cal Ly'-cas Lyc!-tus Lyr-ce'-us Ly-sith'-o-vs 
Lu-per-ca'-li-a Ly-cas!-te Ly-cur'-gi-des Lyr-ce!-a Ly!-s0 
Lu-per’-ci 3 Ly-cas!/-tum Ly-cur'-gus Lyr'-cus Ly-tw'-a 
Lu-per'-cus Ly-cas'-tue Ly'-cus Lyr-nes!-sus Ly-za'-ni-as 
Lu’-pi-as, or Lu'-pi-a | Ly'-ce 8 

MA MA MA MA ME 
MACH Mag-nen’-ti-us 10 Man!-li-a Mar-mar'-i-ca Mau-rw-si-i 4 1) 
Ma'-car Mag'-nes Man’: li-us Tor-qua'- | Mar-mar'-i-ip Mav-so’-lus 
Ma-ca'-ro-us Mag-ne’-si-a 11 tus Mar-ma’-ri-on Ma!-vora 
Ma-a’-ri-a Ma'-go Man'-nus Ma'-ro 1 Ma-vor'-ti-a 10 
Mac'-a-ris Ma'-gon Man-sue’-tus Mar-o-bud’-u-i 3 Max-en'-ti-ve 10 
Ma-ced'-nus Mag-on-ti'-a-cum Man-ti-ne'-a Ma'-ron ; Max-im-i-a'-ous 
Mac'-e-do Ma!-gus Man-ti-ne'-us Mar-o-ne!-a Max-i-mil-i-e'-na 
Mac-e-do'-ni-a Ma-her'-bal Man'-ti-us 10 Mar-pe'-si-a 10 Max-i-mi'-nus 
Mac-o-don'-i-cus 30) | Ma'-i-a Man'-to Mar-pes!-sa | Maz!--mia, Eng. 
Ma-cel'-la Ma-jes'-tas Man'-tu-s Mar-pe!-sus Max!-i-mus 
Ma'-cer -myl'-i-us | Ma-jo-ri-a'-nus Mar-a-can'-do Mar'-res Maz'-a-ca 
Ma-che’-ra Ma-jor’-ca Mar'-a-tha Mar-ru'-vi-um, of Ma-za'-ces 
Ma-chan'-i-das Ma'-la For-tu'-na Mar’-a-thon Mar-ru’-bi-um Ma-ze'-us 
Ma-cha'-on Mal'-a-cha Mar'-a-thos Mars Ma-za'-res 
Ma'-cra Ma-le’-a Mar-cel’-la Mar'-sa-la Maz'-e-ras 
Mac-ri-a'-nus Mal'-ho, or Mar-cel-li'-nus Am- | Mar-s7-us Ma-zi'-ces, and 
Ma-cri--nus, M. Mal-tho mi-a'!-nus Mar'-se 8 Ma-zy'-ges 
Ma'-cro Ma!-li-a Mar-cel!-lus Mar'-si 3 Me-cha'-ne-us 
Ma-cro’-bi-i 4 Ma’-li-i 4 Mar'-ci-n 10 Mar-sig’-ni 3 Me-cis'-te-us 
Ma-cro'-bi-us Ma'-lis Mar-ci-a’-na Mar-sy'-a-ba Me-cor'-nas, of 
Mace!-ro-chir Mal’-le-a, or Mal’-li-a | Mar-she-a'-na Mar’-tha Me-cz/-nas 
Ma-cro'-nes Mal'-li-us Mar-ci-a-nop'-o-lis Mar'-ti-a 10 Mec!-ri-da 
Mac-to’-ri-um Mal’-los Mar-ci-a'-nus 10 Mar'-she-a Me-de’-a 
Mac-v-lo’-nus Mal-thi'-nus Mar'-ci-us Sa-bi'-nus | Mar-ti-a'-lis | Me~des-i-cas'-te 8 
Ma-~des'-tes Mal-va/-na Mar-co-man'-ni Mar'-ti-al, Eag. | Me!-di-a 7 
Ma-de'-tes Ma-ma!-us Mar'-cus Mar-ti-a/-nus | Me/-di-as 
Mad’-y-es Ma-mer'-cus Mar'-di 3 Mar-ti'-na | Med!-i-cos 
Mw-an'-der Ma-mer'-thes Mar'-di-a Mar-tin-i-a'-nus | Me-di-o-ms-tri'cas 
M-r-an'-dri-a Mam-er-ti’-na Mar-o!-ni-us Mar’-ti-us 10 Me-di-o-ma-tri'<! 
Mer-co’-nas Mam-er-ti-ni 4 3 | Mar'-dus Ma-tul-lus | Me-di-ow!-u-mi 
Mxr'-di 3 Ma-mil!-i-n Mar-e-o'-tis Mas-w-ayl'-i-i 4 | Med-i-tri'-oa 
Me’-li-us Ma-mil’-i-i 4 Mar-gin!-i-a, and Mas-i-iis'-sa | Me-do’-a-cus, of 
Mem-ac-te’-ri-a Ma-mil’-i-us Mar-gi-a'-ni-a Mas'-sa Me-du'-a-cus 
Mun'-a-des Mam-mr'-a Mar-gi'-tos Mas!-sa-ga Med-o-bith'-y-m 
Men!-a-la Ma-mu'!-ri-us Ma-ri'-a, or Ma'-ri-a_ | Mas-sag'-e-t | Me-doty-ri-ga 
Meo!-a-lus Ma-mur'-ra a-ri!-a-ba Mas-sa-na 7 | Me!-don 
Mae!-ni-us Ma-nas'-ta-bal Ma-ri-ain’-ne Mas-sa'-ni 3 ! Me-~don'-ti-as 10 
Me'-non Man-ci!-nus Ma-ri-a’-ne© Fos'-sm | Mas'-ai-cus ! Med-n-a'-na 
Mr-o/-ni-a Man-da'-ne 8 Ma-i-an-dy'-num May-sil'-i-a 7 ' Med-ul-li!-oa 
Mx-on’-i-dm Man-da’-nes Ma-ri-a'-nus Mas-sy'-la | Me'-dus 
M-~on!-i-dos Man-He'-la Ma-ri/-ca Ma-su'-ri-us Me-du'-sa 
Me!-o-nis Man-do’-ni-us Ma-ri'-ci 3 Ma!-tho Me-gab/-i-zi 
M r-o!-tm Man!~\ro-cles Mar'-i-cus Ma-ti-e!-ni Meg-a-by'-zu8 
Mir-o'-tis Pa’/-lus Man-~droc'-li-das Mao-ti'-na Ma-ti'-nus Meg’-a-cles 
Mx-si-a Syl'-va 11 Mao’-~dron Ma-ri'-nus Ma-tis!-co Me-gac!-li-des 
M-’-vi-a Man-du'-bi-i 4 Ma -ry-on Ma-tra!-li-a Me~-gw’-ra 
M'-vi-us Man-lu-bra!-ti-us Mal!-ris Ma-tro!-na Me-ga!-k-as 
Ma'-gas Ma'-nes Ma-ris'-sa Mat-ro-ija!-li-a Meg-a-le’-si-a 11 
Ma-gel'-la Ma-ne'-tho Mar'-i-sus Mat-ti'-a-ci 3 Mo-ga'-li-a 
Mag'-«-tw Ma’-ni-a Ma-ri'-ta Ma-tu'-ta Meg-a-lop’-o-lis 
Ma!-gi Ma-nil’-i-a Mal-ri-us Mav’-ri 3 Meg-a-me'-de 8 
Ma'-gi-us | Ma-nil!-i-us Mar’-mo-cus Mav-ri-ta'-ni-a Meg-a-ni'-ra 
Mag -na Gra’-ci-a Man!-i-ni 4 Mar-ma-ren -ses Mau!-rus Meg-a-pen'-thes 
* Le informed by some scholar of the Latin pronunciation of 


al.—This word is so little interwoven with 
our langunge, that it ought to bave its true Latin accent 


this word. adopted it in this place, and pronou 


nced if 


on the penultimate syllable, But wherever the antepe- | Luper’cal, which grated every ear that heard him. 


nultimate accent is adopted in verse, as in Shakspeare’s | 


Julius Cesar, where Antony says, 
“Yon all did see that on the Lu'percal 


“T thrice presented him a kingly crown" — 


t Maria.—This word, says Labbe, 


derived from th 


Hebrew, haa the aecent on the second syllable ; bat * > 


we ought to preserve it.—Mr. Barry, the actor, who was ! 


C82 


a Latin word, the feminine of Marius, it has the acest 
' on the first. ; 
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GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 








ME ME MI MO MY 

* Meg'-a-ra Me-neg'-e-tas | Me-thym'-na | Mith-ri-da'-tis Mor'-phe-us 
He -a-re!-us Men-e-la'-i-a | Me-ti-a-du'-sa 21 Mith-ro-bar-za'-nes Mors 

eg'-a-ris Men-~-la’-us Me-til’-i-a Mit-y-le'-ne, and Mo!-rys 

r/-sua Me-ne’-ni-us | Me-til’-i-i 4 Mit-y-le’-nme Mo’-sa 

Me-gas'-the-nes A-grip’-pa | Mo-til!-i-us é | Mi!-tys Mos/-chi 3 12 
Me'-gea Men'-e-phron | Me-ti'-o-chus Miz-e'-j Mos'-chi-on 
Me-gil'-la Me'-nes | Me’-ti-on 11 Mna-sal’ces 13 Mos'-chus 
Me-gia’-ta Me-nes'-teus, or | Me’-tis Na-sal'-ces Mo-se!'- Ja 
Me’-la Pom-po’-ni-us | Me-nes'-the-us, or Me-tis'-cus Mna/-si-as 11 Mo’-ses 
Me-gis'-ti-a Mnes'-the-us 13 | Me’-ti-us 10 Mnas!-i-cles | Mo-syeh’-lus 
Me-lw!-ne | Men-es-the -i Por'-tus | Me-tar-ci-a 10 Mna-sip'-pi-das Mos-y-nw’-ci 3 
Me-lam'-pus | Me-nes'-thi-us Me’-ton Mna-sip’-pus | Mo-tho!-ne 
Mel-anch-lw'-ni Mon/-e-tas Met'-o-pe 8 Mna-sith-e-us | Mo-ty!-a 
Me-lan'-chrus Me- nijy’-pa Mo’-tra Mna’-son 13 Mu-ci-a/-nus 
Mel'-n-oe Me-nip'-pi-des Me-tro'-bi-us Mna-syr'-i-um Mu!-ci-us 10 
Me-la'-ne-us Me-nip!-pus Met-ro-cles Mne'-inon Mu/-cre 
Me-lInn’-i-da Me'-ni-us Met-ro-io/-ros Mne-mos'-y-ne 3 Mul'-ci-ber 
Me-la!-ni-on Men/'-nis Me-troph'-a-nes Mne-sar'-chus Mu-lu'-cha 
Mel-a-nip'-pe Me-nod!-o-tus Me-trop’-o-lis Moe-sid'-a-mus ul!-vi-us Pons 
Mel-a-nip’-pi-des Me-na!-ce-us 10 Met’/-ti-us 10 Mnes-i-la'-us Mum/!-mi-us 
Mel-a-nip'-pus Me-inc’-tes Me-va'-ni-a Mne-sjim!-a-che Mu-na'-ti-us 10 
Mel-a-no’-pus Me-nee'-ti-us 10 Me'-vi-us Mne-sim/-a-chus Mun!-da 
Mel-a-nos'-y-ri Me!-non Me-zen’-ti-us 18 Mnes!-ter Mu-ni'-tus 
Me-lan’-thi-i 4 Me-noph'-i-las Mi-ce!-a Mones!-the-us 13 Mu-nych!-i-w 4 
Me-lan’-thi-us Men!-ta, or Min-the Mi-cip'-sa Mnes!-ti-a Mu-re’-na 
Me-lan'-tho Meni'-tea Mic'-y-thus 24 Mones‘-tra Mur'-cus 
Me-lan’-thus Men-tis'-sa Mi'-das Mne!-via Mu-re'-tos 
Me'-las Men!-to Mi-lo'-a (of Argos) | Mo-a-pher'-nes Mur-gan!-ti-a 10 
Me!l-v-a'-ger Men!-tor Mid --a (of Bwotia) | Mo’~di-a Mur-rbe-trus 
Mel-e-ag'-ri-des Me-nyl-lus Mi-la!-ni-on Mo-ci-a 5 10 Mur’-ti-a 10 
Mele-sau'-der Me’-ra Mi-le’-i-i 4 11 Me’!-nua us 
Me’-les Me!-ra, or Mo’-ra Mi-le'-si-us 10 Mee-rag'-o-tes Mu!-sa An-to/-ni-us 
Mel'-e-se Mer-cu'-ri-us Mi-le'-ti-a 10 Mor'-ris Mu'-se 
Mel-e-sig'-e-nes, or = -Mer'-cu-ry, Eng. Mi-le’-ti-uam 10 Mow-di Mu-se’-us 

Mel-e-sig'-e-na Me-ri/-o-nes Mi-le'-tus Ma--on Mu-so/-ni-us Ru’-fas 
Me'-li-a Mer'-me-rus Mil’-i-as Me-on!-i-des . Mus-te!-la 
Mel-i-be’-us Merm!-na-de Mil’-i-chus 12 Me-ra ' Mo-thul’-lus 
Mel-i-cer'-ta Mer'-o-e 8 Mi-li’-nus Ma-si-a Mu'-ti-a 10 
Mel-i-gu'-nis Mer'-o-pe 8 Mil-i-o'-ni-a Mo-gy!-ni Mo-til!-i-a 
Me-li'-na Me’-rops Mi'-lo Mo-le/-i-a Mu!-ti-na 
Me-li'-sa 7 Mo!-row Mi-lo'-ni-ua Mo-li'-o-ne wu ti'-nes 
Mo-lis'-sa Mer'-u-la Mil-ti’-a~les Mo'-Jo Mu-ti!-nus, or 
Me-lis'-sus Me-snh’-a-tes Mil'-to Mo-le-is Mu-tu!-nus 
Me!'-i-ta Me-sa/-bi-us Mil'-vi-us Mo-lor'-clitm 12 Mu’-ti-us 10 
Mel’-i-te Me-sa’-pi-a Mil'-y-as Mo-los'-#i 3 Mu-tus!-cw 
Mel-i-te’-ne Me-anu'-bi-uae Mi-mat!'-lo-nee Mo-los!-si-a, or M “rus, or 
Mel’-i-tus (accuser of | Me-sem'-bri-a Mi’-mas \ Mo-los!-sis M ~0-des 

Sccisian Meo se’-ne Mim-ner'-mue Mo-los!-sus Myc'-a-le 
Me’-li-us Mes-o-me -des | Min'-ci-us 10 Mol-pa’-di-a yc-a-lea!-sus 
Mel-ix-nn'-drus Mes-o-po-ta!-mi-a | Min’-da-rus Mol'-pus My-ce'-nw 
Me-bb/-o-sia Mes-sa!-la ) Mi-ne!-i-ded Mo!-lus Myc-e-ri'-noa 
{c’-lon Mes-su-li'-na 3 | Mi-ner/-va Mo-lyc!-ri-on Myc-i-ber'-na 
Me'-los Mes-sa-li'-nus Min-or-va!-li-a Mo-inem!-phis Myc’-i-thus 
Mel'-pi-a Mes-sa'-na 7 Min’-i-® Mo’-mus My'-con 
Mel-pom’-o-ne 8 Mes-sa!-pi-a Mio-ne’-i 3 Mo/-na | Mlye-o-ne 
Me-mac!--ni Mes!-sa-tis Mi-n-a Mo-nay-ses y'<lon 
Memn!-mi-a Mes'-se 3 | Mi-no-is Mo-ne'-sus | My-e¢!-pho-ris 
Mem'-mi-us Mes-se'!-is 5 Mi!-nos Mo-nel-ta My-e'-nus 
Mem!-non Mes-se’-ne, or Min-o-tau'-rus Mon!-i-ma Myg’-doo 
Mem'-phis Mes-se’-na Min'-the Mon’-i-mus Myg-do’-ni-a 
Mem-phi'-tis | Mes-se/-ni-a Mio-tur!-nw Moo!-o-dus Myg'alo-nus 
Me'-na, or Me’-nes | Mes'-tor Mi-nu!-ti-a 10 Mo-no!-cus My-las’-sa 
Me-nal'-cas Me-su'-In Mi-nu!-ti-us J0 Mo-n0!-le-as 8 My’-le, or My’-las 
Me-nal!-ci-las Mot!-a-bus | Min'-y-e 6 Mo-noph!-i-lus My'-les 
Men-a-lip'-pe Met-a-git!-ni-a Min'-y-as Mon-ta!-nus My-lit!-ta 
Men-a-lip'-pus Met-a-ni’-ra Min-y-cus Mo-noph!-a-ge Myn!-dus 
Me-nan'-der Met-a-pon!-tum Mi-ny'-i-a 6 Mon'-y-chus 6 12 My!-nes 
Me-na'-pi-i 4 Met-a-pon'-tus | Min'-y-tus Mon!-y-mus Myn!-i-w 4 
Men!-a-pis Me-tau'-ras | Mir!-a-ces Mo’-phis My-o’/-ni-a 
Me!-nas Metel’-la | Mi-se/-vom Mop’-si-um 10 Myr-ci!-nus 
Men-che!-res 12 Me-tel’-li 3 | Mi-se’-nus Mop-so’-pi-a My-ri'-cus 
Men'-des Me-thar'-ma | Mi-sith'-e-ua Mop’-sus T My-ri!-nus 
Me-nec!-les Me-thi'-on 29 Mi/-thras Mor-gan'-ti-um 10 My-ri'-na 
Men-e-cli!-des Me-t ho!-di-us Mith-ra-da!-tes Mor!-i-ni Myr’-i-e 
Me-nec'-ra-tes Me-tho’-ne 8 Mi-thre’-nea Mor-i-tas’-gue | Mrr-mect--des 
Men-e-de!-mus | Me-thyd!-ri-um | Mith-ri-da!-tes Mo’-ri-us Myr-mid!-o-nes 


a ee ee eee eee 


* Megara.—lI have in this word followed Labbe, Ains- | penaltimate by Gouldman and Holyoke. Labbe indoed 
worth, Goulden; and Holyoke, by adopting the antepe- | says, ut velueris; and [ shall certainly avail mysolf of 
nultimate accent, ino ition to Lempriere, who accents | this permission to place the recent on the penultimate; 
the penultimate syllabi ; for, when this syllable ends with u, the English have a 


‘ : i lace the accent on it, even in oppo- 
+ Megareus.—Labbe pronounces this word in four sy)- Sone preroeery se P roatus. 
Inbles, Shen a noun substantive; but Ainsworth marks it ention ta etymology, 66 in tho: word # . 

as a trisyllable, when @ proper name ; aod, in my opinion, || Mycale and Mycone-—An English ear secms to have 
incorrectly.—See [pom ENEUS. a strong predilection for the penultimate accent on these 


Melobosis.—In this word I have given the preference | words; but all our prosodists accent them on the an 
to'ite antopenultimate accent, with’ Labbe, Idman, | noltimate. The same may be obacrved of Mutina. 


and Holyoke; though the penaltimate, which Lempriere | note on Oryus. 
has adupted, is more agreeable to the ear. T Myrinus—Lahbe is the only prosodist I have met 


§ Mulucha.—This word is accented on the antepenul- | with, who accents this word on the antepenultimate syl- 
timate by Labbe, Lempriere, and Ainsworth; and on the | lable: and, as this sc is 20 contrary to analogy, 
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MY MY MY MY MY 
My-ro’-nus Myr'-ei-nus (a city) | Myr’-ti-lus | Myr'-ta-lo My-s0-ma-ced!-o-nes 
My-ro-ni-a!-nus My-stal!-i-~dee Myr-to/-um Ma’-re Myr-to’-us My'-#on 
My-ron’-i-des Myr’-sus Myr-tun'-ti-um 10 My-ace!!-lus Myth’-e-cus 
Myr'-rha Myr'-te-a (Venus) Myr-tu'-sa Mys’!-tes Myt-i-le’-ne 
Myr'-si-lus Myr-te/-a (a city) Myr'-tis Mys'-i-a 11 My'-vs 

NE NE NI NO NY 
NAB-AR-ZA'-NES | No-al'-ces Ne-ro!-ni-a Nic-o-te--le-a | No-vi-om'-a-gum 
Nab-a-the’-a Ne-al!-i-c 4 Ner-to-brig'-i-a Ni-cot'-e-les No’-vi-us Pris'cus 
Na!-bia Ne-an/-thes Ner'-a-lum | Ni'-ger Nox 
Na-dag'-a-ra | Ns-ap!-o-lis Ner'-va Coc-ce'-ji-us | Ni-gid’-i-us Fig’-u- Nu-cel-ri-a 
Ne’-ni-a Ne-ar'-chus Ner'-vi-i 3 | lus Nu-ith'-o-nes 
Na!-vi-ua Ne-hro'-des o-oe!-a Ni-gri'-t» Nao'-ma Pom-pil'-i-cs 
Nev!-o-lus Ne-broph'-o-nos Ne-sim'-a-chus 19 Ni'- Nu-ma!-na 
Na-har'-va-li 3 Ne’-chos Ne-si-o'-pe Ni'-lus Nu-man'-tian . 
Nai'-a-des Nec-ta-ne'-bus, and Ne-she-o'-pe Nin‘-ni-us Nu-man-ti!-na 
Na'-is Nec-tan’-a-bis Ne-so'-pe Nin'-i-as No-ma'-nus Rem'-a- 
Na-pe'~e Ne-cys'-i-a 10 Ne!-sia Ni/-nus Jus 
Naph-i-lus Ne’-is Nea'-sua Nin'-y-as Nu!-ine-nes 
Nar No!-lo-us Nes'-to-clee Ni'-o-be Nu-me'-ni-a, or 
Nar'-bo Ne’-lo Nes!-tor Ni-phe/-ue Ne-o-me'-ni-a 
Nar-bo-nen'-sis Ne-mor'-a Nes-to!-ri-us Ni-pha'-tos Nu-me'-ni-as 
Nar-cw'-us Ne-me'!-a (a) Nes'-tus, or Nes'-sue Ni'-phe Nu-me-ri-a'-nw 
Nar-cis'-sua No-me-si-a’/-nus 21 Ne!-tum Nir'-e-us Nu-me’-ri-us 
Nar'-ga-ra Nem!-o-sis Nel-a-ti Ni'-#a Nu-mi'-cos 
Na-ris'-ci 3 Ne-me'-si-us 10 Ni-c2’-a Ni-se’-0 usmide 
Nar'-ni-a, or Nar'-na_ | Nem-o-ra'-li-a Ni-cag'-o-ras Ni-sz!- Nu-mid'-i-a 
Nar-the'-cia New! -e-toa Ni-can‘4ler Ni-se’-i-a Nu-mid'-i-us 
Na-ryc'-i-a 10 Ne-me'-ua Ni-ca!-nor Nis’-i-bis No’-mi-tor 
Nar'-ses *Ne-o-bu!-le Ni-car'-chus Ni'-sas Nu-mi-to'-ri-us 
Nas-a-mo/-nea No-o-c7es-a-re!-n Nic-ar-thi'-des Ni-sy'-roe Nu-mo’/-pi-us 
Nas'-ei-o, or Na'-ti-o | Ne-och'-a-bis Ni-ca!-tor Ni-te!-tis Nun-co/-re-us 
Nas'-i-ca Ne'-o-clos Ni'-ce 8 Ni-to/-cris T Nun!-di-na 
Na-sid-i-e-nus No-~og'-e-nes Nic-epho’-ri-um Nit!-ri-a Nun!-di-nw 
Na-sid'-i-us No-om!-o-ria Nic-e-pho'-ri-us No!-as Nur'-se 
Na!-so Ne'-on Ni-ceph'-o-rus Noc!-mon Nar'-sci-a 
Nas’-sus, or Na'-sus | Ne-on-ti'-chos 19 Nic-er-a'-tus Noc-ti-lu'-ca Nur’-si-a 19 
Nas!-u-a 10 Ne-op-tol!-v-mus Ni-ce’-tas No’-Ia No'-tri-a 
Na-ta!-li-a tNe'-o-ris Nic-e-te’-ri-a Nom-en-ta'-nus Nyc-te'-is 
Na-ta!-lig Ne!-pe Nic'-i-a 10 ‘ Nom'-a-dea Nyc-te’-li-us 
Nat'!-ta Ne-pha!-li-a Nic!-i-as 10 No’-mm Nyc!-te-us 
Nau’-co-lus Neph!-o-le Ni-cip'-pe No-men'-tum Nyc-tim'-e-pe 
Nau!-cles Neph-er-i!-tee Ni-cip'-~pus No/-mi-i 3 Nyc’-ti-mus 
Nano!-cra-tea Ne!-phua Ni!-co No!-mi-us Nym-be'-um 
Nau!-cra-tis Ne!-pi-a Ni-coch!-a-res No-na'!-cris Nym’- 
Nau'-lo-chus | Nel- Nic'-o-cles vo!-ni-us Nymp , Eng. 
Nati-pac'-tus, or ! Ne-po-ti-a'-nus 19 Ni-coch'-ra-teg Non!-ni-us Nym-pha’-um 

Nau-pac'-tum Nep'-thys Ni-co/-cre-on Non!-nus Nym-phe!-us 
Nau'-pli-a Nop-tu!-ni-a Nic-o-de!-mus No!-pia, or Cno’-pi-a =| Nym-phid'-i-us 
Nau’-pli-us Nep-tu'-ni-um Nic-o-do’-rus No’-ra Nym/'-phis 
Nau’-ra Nop-tu!-ni-us Ni-cod!-ro-mus No!-rax Nym-pho-do’-ras 
Nau-sic!-a-9 Nep-tu!-nas Nic-rla!-us Nor'!-ba Nym-pho-lep’-tes 
Nau'-si-cles Nep'-tune, Eng. | Ni-com!-a-cha Nor-ba!-nus, Nym/!-phoo 
Nau-sim!-e-nes No-re!-i-des | Ni-com/-a-chus Nor'-i-cum Nyp’-ai-us 
Nau-sith'-o- -Ve'-re-ids, Eng. Nic-o-me!~dtea Nor-thip/-pus Ny!-sa, or Nys'8 
Nau-sith'-o-us Ne-re'-i-us | Nie-o-me'di-a Nor!-ti-a to Ny-sw'-us 
Nau!-tes 17 Ne!-re-us | Ni!-con No’-thus Ny'-sas 
Na!-va Ne-ri'-ne ! Ni-co!-ni-e No’-nus Ny-se'-i-us 
Na'-vi-us Ac’-ti-us =| Ner’-i-phus Nic'-o-phron No/-ti-um 10 Ny-si'-a-dea 
Nax'-os Ner'-i-toa Ni-cop!-lis No!-tus Ny-sig'-e-na 
No-w'-ra Ne!-ri-ua Ni-cos'-tra-ta No-va'-tus Ny-si'-ros 
Ne-w'-thas Ne'-ro ' Ni-cos'-tra-tus No-vi-o-du'-num | Nys!-sa 





I have followed Lempriere, Ainsworth, Gouldman, and | 
Holyoke, with the accent on the penultimate—See the 


word in the Terminativnal Vocabulary. 


* Neohule.—Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, Littleton, 
and Holyoke, give this word the penultimate accent, and 
therefore I have preferred it to the antepenultimate ac- 

Eemniine: not only from tho unmber 


cont, given it by 


ee 


of authoritios in its favour, but from its being more agree- 


able to analogy. 


t Neoris.—The authorities are nearly equally balanced | 
between the penultimate and antepenultimate accent; 
and therefore I may say, us Labbe sometimes does, ut ro- 
lueris: but T ain inclined rather to the antepenultimate 


“To their descendants; him old god they call, 
“ Because sincere and affable to all.” 


Cooke's Hesiod. Theog. v. 357. 


|| Mumicus.— 


“ 


~~ oe 


——_——————Our floet A 
“Where Tuscan Tiber rolls with rapid force, 
“ And where Wumicus opes his holy source.” 


Nonacrie.—Labbe, Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Hol- 
oke, give this word the antepenultimate accent; 
ampricre, Littleton, and the Graduses, place tho accest, 

more agreeably to analogy, on the penultimate. 


Ilo sends 


accent, as more agreeable to analogy, though I think the 
penultimate more agrecable to the ear. 


1 Mereus.— 


“Old WVereus to tha Sea wae born of Earth— 
“Nere whoclaims the precedence in birth 


1 Nundina.—Lempriere places the accent on the pe 
nultimate syllable of this word; but Labbe, Gouldmen, 
and Holyoke, on the antepenultimate. Ainsworth marks 
it in the same manner among the appellatives, ner “* 

| there be any doubt of its propriety. 
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OL OR OR OZ 
O'-A-RUS CE-nom'-a-us O-ma'-ri-us Or-bo!-nav Or'-si-nes 4 
O-ar -ae8 CE'-non Om -bi 3 Or'-cosies | Or-sip!-pus 
O'-a-sis (E-no’-na 7 Om/-bri 3 Or-cha!-lis | Or'-ta-lus, M. 
©-ax'-ew CE-no’-ne 8 Om’-o-le Or/-cha-mus Or-thag'-o-ras 
O-ax'-us CE-no’-pi-a Om-o-pha'-gi-a | Or-chom!-e-nus, or Or'-the 8 
Ob-ul-tro’-ni-us CE-nop-i-les | se ha-le Or-chom!-e-num Or-the!-a 
©-ca'-le-a, or ~pi-on patos | Or-cus Or'-thi-a 4 7 
O-ca!-li-a (En'-o-tri 3 O-na’-um, or Or-eyn'-i-a Or'-thros 
*O-ce!-a-na CE -no/-tri-a O-e'-ne-um Or-des'-sus Or-tyg'-i-a 
O-ce-an'-i-des, and (En’-o-trus O-na'-rus | O-re!-a-des Or-tyg'-i-ua 
O-ce-an-it'-i-des CE-nu'-se O-nas’-i-mus | Ol-re-ads, Rug. | O/-rus 
O-ce!-a-nus C?'-o-nus O-na'-tas | Ol-re-ne | O-ry-an'-der 
©-ce!-i-a CEr'-o-e 8 On-ches'-tue | O-res’-ta |WO-ry!-us 
O-cel!-lus CE'-ta 7 O-ne’-i-on | O-res’-tes |Ov-ryx 
O-ce'-lum CEt'-y-lus, or O-nes'-i-mus O-res'-to-um | Os-cho pho'-ri-a 
O'-cha CEu'-y-lum On-e-sip'-pus | Or-es-ti'-da@ Os'-ci 3 
O-che!-si-us 11 O-fel!-lus O-ne'-si-us 10 Or'-o-tie Os'-ci-us 10 
O'-chus 12 OLA 3 On-e-tor'-i-des | Or-e-ta'-ni 3 Os! -cus 
Oc!-nus Og-dol'-a-pis On-e-sic'-ri-tus | Or-e-til’-i-a O-sin’-i-us 
O-cric'-a-lum Og-do'-rus O'-ni-um | O-re'-um O-si/-ria 
Q-crid'-i-on Og'-mi-us On'-o-ba 10 Or'-ga, or Or'-gas O-sis’-mi-i 
©-cris!-i-a oa 7 O-noch'-o nus Or-ges'-sum Os!-pha-gus 
Oc-ta-cil'-li-us O-gul'-ni-a On-o-mac'-ri-tas | Or-get!-o-rix Ow-tho-e -ne 
Oc-ta!-vi-a {Og'-y-ges On-o-mar'-chus Or'-gi-a On‘-sa 
Ov-ta-vi-a!-nos g’-i-0 On-o-mas-tor'-i-des | ri!’ -a-sus Os-te-o'-des 
Oc-ta'-vi-us Og ri On-o-mas'-tus | Or'-i-cum, or [Oris 
Oc-tol-o-phum O-ic'-le-us On'-o-phas | Or'-i-cus Os-to’-ri-us 
O-cy'-a-lus O-il'-us On'-o-phis | O/-ri-ena Os-trog’-o-thi 
©-cyp'-e-te 8 O-i-li!-les On-o-san'~Jer Or'-i-gen On-y-man'«ly-as 
O-cyr'-0-¢ Ol'-a-ne 8 On'-y-thes | 0-ri!-go Ot-a-cil’-i-us 
Od-e-na!-tus O-la'-nus O-pa'-li-a O-ri!-nus O-ta'-nes 
O-des'-sus Ol'-ba, or Ol'-bus O-phe'-Iaa O-ri-ob/-a-tes Oth’-ma-rus 
O-di'-nus Ol-bi-a O-phel'-tes |O-ri'-on Qo O'-tho, M. Sal’/-vi-us 
O-di!-tes Ol'-bi-us O0-phen'-sie O-ris'-s08 : Oth-ry-o'-ne-us 
Od-o-a'-cer Ol-chin'-i-um O'-phi-a | Or-i-sul'-la Liv-i-a = |O/thrys 
Od-o-man!-ti 3 O-le'-a-ros, or O-phi'-on 29 1O-ri'-ue 5 O’-tre-us 
Od!-o-nea Ol'-i-ros 20 | O-phi-o'-ne-us O-rith-y-i'-a O-tri'-a-des 
Od!-ry-4@ O-le!-a-trum O phi-u'-cus | O-rit'-i-os 10 O-tre!-da 
O-dys'-se-a - O-phi-u'-sa O-ri-un!~<dus C'-tus 
Od'-ys-sey, Eng. Ol'-e-nus, or Op-i-ci orcas 20 O'-tys 
{CE-ag'-a-rus, and OV-e-num 20 no Or'-ne-a O-vid'-i-us 
CE'-a-ger 5 po a O-pia Or!-ne-use Ov'-id, Eng. 
CE-an'-the, and Obi-gy -tis O-pil’-i-us Or-ni'-thon O-vin!-i-a 
CE-an'-thi-a O-lin'-thus Op’-i-ter Or'-ni-tus O-vin'-i-us 
CE’-ax 5 O1-i-tin!-gi O-pim'-i-as Or-nos'-pa-des Ox-ar'-tes 
CE-ba!-li-a Ol'-li-us Op-i-ter-gi’-ni’ Or-nyt'-i-on 11 Ox-id'-a-tes 
(Eb’-a-lus 5 Ol-lov'-i-co O-pi'-tes O-r0/-bi-a ;Ox'-i-men 
CEb’-a-res Ol!-mi-us Op’-pi-a | O-ro!-des \Ox-i!-o-ne 
CE-cha'-li-a O-lin'-i-w Op-pi-a'-nus | O-rep’-tos | Ox!-us 
CEc'-le-us Ol-o-phyx'-as Op-pi'-di-us | O-rom/-e-don Ox-y'-a-res 
CE-cli'-des O-lym‘-pe-um Op’-pi-us )-ron/-tas Ox-y-ca ’-nos 
CEc-u-me'-ni-us O-lym'-pi-a O--pus U-ron'-tes Ox-yd!-ra-cw 
CEd-i-po!-di-a O-lym!-pi-aa Op-ta/-tus Or-o-pher'-nes Ox'-y-lus 
CEd'-i-pus 5 O-lym-pi-o-do’-rus Op’-ti-mus | O-ro'-pus |Ox-yn'-thes 
(CE!-me 8 O-lym-pi-os'-tho-nes =| O/-ra 7 }O-ro'-si-ua 11 Ox-yp/-o-rus 
CE-nan'-thee O-lym/-pi-us O-rac!-u-lum ||Or’-phe-us |Ox-y-rin-chi!-tw 
CE/-ne O-lym'-pus O-re’-o (r-sed'-i-co Ox-y-ryn'-chus 
CE!-ne-a Ol-ym-pu!-sa Or'-a-sna Or-so -is O-zi'-new 
CE!-ne-us O-lyn'-thus Or-be!-lus Or-sil'-lus Oz'-o-le, or 
CE-ni'-des y'-ras Or-bil’-i-us Or-sil'-o-chus Oz'-o-lj 
Ca!-0-« O-ly'-zon ' 
PA Pz PE PA PA 
PACA-TI-A-NUS | Bae'-t +3 Pa'-on ~~, OF Pal'-e-mon 
21 Pa-cu!-vi-us Pw/-o-nos -a-68 Pa-lep'-a-phos 
Pac'-ci-us 10 Pa-de'-i 3 Pre-o’-ni-a Pag’-a-sus Pa-lewph'-a-tus 
Pa'-ches 12 Pad'-u-o Pw-on'-i-des Pa'-gus Pa-lep'-o-lis 
Pa-chi'-nus Pa'-dus Pe'-oe Pa-la'-ci-um, or Pa-les'-te 
Pa-co’-ni-us Pa-du'-so Pe!-sos Pa-la'-ti-um 10 Pal-w-eti’-na 
Pac'-o-rus an Pws!-tum Pa-la:'-o Pa-le-sti'-nus 
Par-to’-lua Pw’ -di-us Pw-to’-vi-am Pal-m-ap’-o-lis Pal-a-me'-des 
Pac'-ty-as Pe-ma'-ni 3 Pa'-tus Ce-cin/-na Pa-le!-mon, or Pa-lan'-ti-a 10 
. 
* Oceana.—So prone are the lish to lay the accent , years ago by a pantomime called Hercules and Omphale , 
on the penultimate of words of this termiuction, that | when tho w town concurred fn placing the accent on 


we a ever hear the tasnous Oceana of Harrington 
pronow otherwise, 


t @agarus.—This diphthong, like @, is pronounced as 
the sien vowel ¢. if the conjecture concerning the 
sound of @ was right, the middle sound between the o 
and ¢ of the ancients must, in all probability, have been 
the sound of our @ in water.—See the word Ala. 


t Ogyges—This word is by all our prosodists accent- 
ed on the first syllable, and, consequently, it must sound 
exactly as if written e-jez; and this, however odd 
wo an English ear, must be complied with. 


the second syllable, till some classical scholars gave a 
check to this pronunciation by placing the accent on the 
first. This, however, was far from banishing the former 
manner, and disturbed the publick ear without correcting 
it. Those, however, who would not wish to be number- 
ed among the vulgar, must take care to avoid the penal- 
timate accent. 


|| Orpheus—Seo lnomengvs. 
T Oryus.— 
“ And, at once, Broteas and Oryus slew: 


. “ Oryus' mother, Mycalé, was known 
Omphale.—The accentuation which a mere English Down frem her icine meen 
quilar detil gine te thas wort cas exeaisend t foe i _— aaa oo of —" 


‘ 
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PA PA: x PE PE PH 
Pa-lan‘-ti-um 10 Pan! -te-us Pa-siph'-a-e | Pe'-lor Per-pe-re’-ne 
Pal-a-ti'-nus Pan’-thi-des Pa-sith'-e-n Pe-lo'-ri-a Per-ran'-thes 
Pa'-le-is, or Pa’-la Pan-the'-a Pa-sit -i-gria Pe-lo’-rum, or Per-rhw’-bi-a 
Pa'-les Pan'-the-on Pas'-sa-ron Pe-lo -rus Per'-sa, or Per-se-is 
Pal-fu'-ti-as So’-ra n'-the-us, or Pos-si!-nos Pe-lu'-si-um 10 r'-9@ 
Pa-li'-ci, or Pa-lis!-ci Pan!-thos Pas'-sus Pe-na/-tes Per-se'-ua 
Pa-lil'-i-a Pan-tho'-i-des 4 Pat'-a-ra Pen-da'-li-um Per-se/-e 
Pal-i-nu'-rus Pan-ti-ca-pe’-wn Pa-ta'-vi-um Pe-ne'-i-a, Pen'-e-is Per-se’-is 
Pal-i-sco’-rum, or Pan-tic'-a-pes Pa-ter'-cu-lus Pe-ne'-li-us Per-seph'-o-ne 

Pal-i-co'-rum Pan-til’-i-us Pa-tiz'-i-thes Pe-nel!-o-pe Per-sep'-o-lis 
Pal'-In-des Pa-ny'-a-sia Pat'-mos Pe!-ne-us, or Per'-se-us, or 
Pal-la'-di-um Pa-ny'-a-aus Pa -tre Pe-ne'-us Per'-ses 
Pal-la'-di-us Pa-pe'-us ' Pa!-tro Pen'-i-das 7 
Pal-lan-te'-um Pa-pha'-ges Pa-tro’-cles Pen-tap-o-lis Per'-si-a 10 
Pal-lan'-ti-as Pa'-phi-a Pa-tro!-cli Pen-the-si-le’-a Per'-sis 
Pal-lan'-ti-des Paph-la-go’-ni a 7 Pa-tro-clus Pen'-the-us Per'-si-us Flac'-cus 
Pal-lan'-ti-on 28 Pa'-phos Pat-ro-cli'ales Pen'-thi-lus Per'-ti-nax 
Pal'-las Paph-us Pa'-tron Pen'-thy-los Pe-ru'-zi-a 10 
Pal-le'-ne 8 Pa-pi-a'-nus Pat'-ro-us Pep-ar-e'thos Pes-cen'-ni-us 
Pal'-ma Ae i-as I’s-tul/-ci-us 10 Peph-re!-do Pes-si'-nus 
*Pal-my'-ra -pin-i-a'-nus Pau’-la Pe-ra!-a 7 Pe-ta+li-a 
Pal-phu'-ri-as Pa-pin'-i-us Pau-li-na 7 Per-a-sip'-pus Pet'-a-lns 
Pal-mi'-sus (a-pir'-i-a Pau-li'-nus Per-co'-pe 8 Pe-te’-li-a 
+ Parr: -me-nes Pa-pir'-i-us Pau’-lus Ai-myl'-i-as | Per-co’-si-us 11 Pet-c-li'-nus 

m/-mon Pap'-pus Puu-sa'-ni-as Per-co’!-te e/-on 
Pam'-pa Pa-pyr'-i-us Pau'-si-as 11 Per-dic'-cas 'e'-te-u8 
Pam'-phi-lue Par-a-bys/-ton —_- Pa!-vor Por'-dix Pe-til'-i-a 
Pam'-phoa Par-a-di'-sue Pax Pe-ren'-na Pe-til'-i-i 3 
Pam'-phy-a Pa-revt/-a-cr Pax'-ow Pe-ren'-nis Pe-til’-i-us 
Pam-phyl'-i-a Par--to!-ni-um Pe’-as Pe!-re-~us Pet-o-si'-ria 
Pan Par'-a-li 3 Pe-du'-ci-a 10 Per'-ga Pe'-tra 
Pan-o-ce'-a Par'-a-lus Pe-dref-us Per'-ga-mus 
Pa-na'-ti-as 10 Pa+a'-si-a })} Pe-da'-ni Per'-ge 8 Pe-tre'-i-us 
Pan’-a-res Pa-ra'-si-us 1] Pe-da!-ni-usa Per'-gus Pe-tri'-num 
Pan-a-ris'-te Par'-cw Pird'-a-sus Pe-ri-an'-der Pe-tro!-ni-a 
Pan-ath-e-ne-a Par'-is Pe-di'-a-dis Pe-ri-nr'-chus Pe-tro’-ni-us 
Pan-che’-a, or Pa-ris'-a-des Pe-dli-a'-nus Per-i-bay-a Pet'-ti-us 

Pan-che’-n, or Pa-ris!-i-i 4 Pe'-di-as Per-i-bo'-mi-us ce 8 

Pan-cha!-i-a Par'-i-sus Pe'-di-us Ble’ sus Per'-i-cles ces! 
Pan'-da Pa!-ri-um Pe'~do Per-i-clym'-o-nus Peu-ce'-ti-a 10 
Pan'-da-ma Par'-ma 1 Pe'-duin Pe-rid'-i-n Peu-ci'-ni 4 
Pan da’-ri-a Par-men'-i-des Pe-gas'-i-des Pe-ri-0-go'-tes Peu-co-ta'-us 
Pan'-da-rus Par-me!-ni-o Peg'-a-sin Pe-ri-e’-res Pox-o-do’-rus 
Pan'-da-tes Par-naa!-sus Peg'-a-sua Pe-rig'-e-nes wa 
Pan-de'-mua Par'-nes Pel!-a-gon Pe-rig'-o-ne Phme-a'-ci-a 10 
Pan'-di-a Par-nes'-sus Pe-lar'-ge | Per-i-la’-us Phe'-ax / 
Pan!-di-on 11 Par'-ni 3 Pe-las'-gi 3 Per-i-le'-ua Phaed'-i-mus 
Pan-do'-ra Pa’-ron Pe-las'-gi-a, or Pe-ril’-In Phw'don 
Pan-do'-si-a 1) Par-o-re-i-a Pe-las-gi'-o-tis Pe-ril'-lag Phe!-dra 
Pan'-lro-sos Pa!-ros Pe-las'-gus Per-i-me!-de 8 Pho'-dri-a 
Pan'-e-nus, or Par-rha'-si-a 10 Pel-c-thro'-ni-i 4 Pe:-i-me'-ta Phw'-drus 

Pa-nw'-us Par-rha!-si-us 10 Po'-le-us Pe-rin'-thus Pheed!-y-ma 5 
P. it!~us Par-tha-mis'-i-ris Pe-li'-a-des Per-i-pa-tet/-i-ci 3 Phw-mon!-o-« 
Pa-ni'-a-sis Par-tha'-on Pe'-li-as Per'-1-pa-tet-icks, Phwn-a-re'-te 
Pa-ni-o'-ni-um Par-the'-ni-a Pe-li'-des Eng. Phe’-ni-as 
Pa'-ni-us 20 Par-the'-ni-m, and Pe-lig'-ni Pe-riph'-a-nes Phen'-na 
Pan-no’-ni-a Pur-the'sni-i 4 Pe-lig'-nus Per'-i-phas Phen!-nis 
Pan-om-phe’-as Par-the'-ni-on Pel-i-na'-us le-riph --tus Pha~oc'-o-mes 
Pan!-o-pe, or Par-the'-ni-us Pel-i-ue'-via Per-i-pho'-mus Phivs'-a-na 

Pan-o-pe'-a Par’-the-non Pe'-ji-on Ver-pho-re'-tus Phes'-tum 
Pan!-o-pes Par-then-o-pr’-us Pe'-li-um Pe-ris’-0 «les Pha!-e-ton 
Pa-no!-pe-us Par-then’-o-pe 8 Pel’-In l'e-ris!-1 he-nes Pha-e-ton-ti'-a-des 
Pa i-on Par’-thi-a Pol-la' nx | Pe-rit’ a-nus Pha-e-tu'-sa 
Pa-nop!-o-lis Par-thy-e'-ne Pel-le! ne | Pert-i-tas Pha’-us 
Pa-nor!-mus Pa-rys'-a-deg Pel-o pe! a, or Per-i-to'-ni-um Pha-ge'-si-a 10 
Pan!-sa, C. | ged Pa Pel-o-pi' a Pe'-ro, or Per'-o-ne Pha’- 
Pan-tag-nos'-tus a-sor-ga-da Pol o-pe!-i-n Per'o-~« Pha-lw-cus 
Pan-ta as Pa!-se-as Pe-lop -i-ins Per-mea'-sue Uha-lw’-si-a I! 
Paictateen Pas'-i-cles Pel-o-pon-ne ~sue Per'-o-la Pha-lan’-thes 
Pao-tau'-chus Pa-sic'-ra-tes Pe!-lops | Por-pen’-na, M. Phal'-a-ris 


* Palmyra.—Nothing can be better fixed in an English 
cur than the penultimate accentuation of this word: this 
pronuntiation is ado by Ainaworth and Lempriere, 
Gonldman and Holyoke seem to look the other way; but 
Labbe says the more learned give thie word the antepe- 
nultimate accent, and that this accent is more agreeahle 
to the general rule. Those, however, must be pedantick 
coxcombs, who should attempt to disturb the received 
pronunciation when in English, becuuse a contrary ac- 
centuation may possibly be proved to be more agreeable 
to Greek or Latin. 


t Pammenes.—I find this word nowhere but in Lem- 
rriere, who sccents it on the penultimate; but, os all 
words of this termination have the antepenultimate 
— till this appears an exception, I sha}] venture to 
alter it. 


t Panthcon.—This word is universally jronounced 
with the accent on the second syllable in English, but in 
Latin it has its first syllable accented, and this acecnt- 
uation makes so «cht a difference to the ear, that it ought 
to have the prel+ -unce. 


— eee 





§ Papias—This is the name of an early Chrivus 
writer, who first propagated the doctrine of the Millesor 
um; and it is generally pronounced with the accent © 
the second xyllable, but i believe corruptly, since Labbe 
has adopted the antepenultimate accent, whe must 
well acquainted with the true pronunciation of eccless* 
tical characters. 


|| Parysatis.—Labbe tells us that some prosodists co® 
tend that this word ought to be eceented on the antep- 
nultimate syllable, and we find Lempricre bas so 2 
it; but so popalar a tragedy as Alexander, which every 
where accents the penultimate, has fixed this proau® 
ciation in our own country beyond a doubt. 


@ Patroc!us.—Lempricre, Ainsworth, Gouldman, and 
er oko, accent the acreage ipa of this word. 

ut Labbe the an nultimate; our Graduses proneunte 
it either way; bet Tao not besitate to prefer he pore 
timate accent : and, till some good reason be given for th¢ 
contrary, I think Patrocles the historian, Patrocl' 
small island, ought to be pronounced with the sum 
accent as the friend oa 
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PH PH PH PI ; PL 
*ha!-nas )Pher'-i-num : Phi-los'-tra-tus Phrix'-uae Pin'~da-sus 
Phal’-a-rus Phe'-ron Phi-lo'-tas Phron'-i-ma Pin-de-nis-eus 
*hal'-ci-don Phi'-a-le Phi-lot’-e-ra Phron'-tia Pin'<lus 
*ha!'-le-as Phi-a!-li-a, or Phi-lot’-i-mus Phru’-ri 3 Pin--na 
*Pha-le’-re-us Phi-ga’'-li-a Phi-lo’-tis ' Phry'-ges 6 : Pin'-thi-as 
*ha-le’-ris Phi'-a-los Phi-lox'-c-nus , Phryg’-i-a Pi-o’-ni-a 
*ha-le/-ron, or Phic'-o-res Phi-ly!'-li-us 'Phry-ne 6 8 Pi-ra’-us, or 
Phal -e-rum Phid’-i-aa Phil'-y-ra | Phryn!-i-chas | Pi-re/-e-us 
*ha-le’-rus Phid’-i-le Phil'-y-res | Phry'-nis Pi-re'-ne 
“ha! -li-as Phi-dip’-pi-des Phi-lyr’-i-dea | Phry-no0 Pi-rith'-o-us 
Phal'-li-ca Phi-dit'-i-a 10 Phi-ne’-us ot ge | Pi'-rus 
*ha-lys'-i-us 10 Phi'~ton Phin!-ta Phthi'-a 14 Pi'-sa 
*ha-nw/-as i Phid!-y-le Phin'-ti-as 10 Phthi-o-tia Pi'-se 
*han a-re’-a Phig-a'-le-i Phila Phy!-a Pi-sm’-us 
*hu!-nes Phi'-la Phleg'-e-las Phy'-cus Pi-san'-der 
“han!-o-cles Phil-a-del!-phi-a Phleg!-e-thon Phyl/-a-ce Pi-sa'-tes, or Pi-sw’-i 
?han-o-de!-mus Phil-a-del’-phus Phle'-gi-as Phy!'-a-cus Pi-sau'-rus 
Phan-ta/-si-a 10 Phi'-le Phle-gon Phy-lar'-cus Pi-se!-nor 
Pha‘-nus Phi-le’-ni Phle!-gra Phy'-las Pis'-c-us 
Pha’'-on Phi-le/-ns Phie'-gy- 6 8 Phy'-le Pis'-i-as 10 
Pha!-ra Phi-laim!-mon Phle’-gy-as Phyl!-e-is 20 Pi-si'-di-a 
Pha-rac!-i-~les 24 Phi-lar'-chus 12 Phii'-as Phy-le’-us Pi-sid'-i-ce 
Pha'-wr, or Phe'-ra Phi-le’-mon Phii’-us Phyl'-i-ra Pi'«is 
Pha-ras'-ma-nes ' Phi-le’-no 8 Phic!-us Phy!'-la Pis-is-trat'-i-da 
Pha'-rax Phi-le’-ris Pho-be/-tor Phyl-la'-li-a Pis-is-trat’-i-des 
Pha’-ris Phil/-e-ros a Phyl-le’-i-us Pi-sis'-tra-tus 
Phar-me-cu'-sa Phi-le’-si-us 19 Pho-cen!-ses, and Phy!'-lis Pi!-so 
Phar-na-ba'-zua Phil-e-te'-rus Pho/-ci-ci 3 10 Phy!!-li-us Pi-so -nis 
Phar-na!-ce-a Phi-le’-tas Pho-cil'-i-des Phyl-lod'-o-ce Pis'-si-rug 
*Vhar-na'-ces Phi-le’-ti-us 10 Pho’-ci-on 10 Phy!!-los Pis'-tor 
Phar-na-pa!-tes Phil'-i-das Pho!-cis Phy!l'-lus Pi'-sus 
Phar-nas'-pes Phil'-i-des Pho’-cus Phy-seel!-la Pi-suth/-nes 
Phar'-nus Phi-lin'-na Pho-cy!'-i-des Phy-rom'-a-chus Pit'-a-ne 
Pha!-ros Phi-li’-nus Pho- Phys!-co-a Pith-e-cu'-sa 
Phar-sa/-li-a Phi-lip’-pe-i Phe?-be-um Phys'-con Pith'-e-us 
Phar'-te Phi-lip'-pi Phwb/-i-das Phys'-cos Pi'-tho 
Pha/-rus Phi-lip'-pi-des Phoe-big'-e-na Phys/-cus Pith-o-la'-us 
Pha-ru!-si-i, or Phi-tip'-po-lis Phe’-bus Phy-tal’-i-des Pi-tho’-le-op 
Phau-ra/-si-i 4 Phi-lip-pop’-o-lis Phyt'-a-lus Pi'-thon 
Tha'-si-as Phi-lip’-pus Pha-ni’-ce 29 Phy'-ton Pi'-thys 
Mhar'-y-bus Phi-lis'-cus Phe-nic'-i-a 10 Phyx'-i-um Pit’-ta-cus 
i ha-rye!~a~don Phi-lis'-ti-on 11 Phe-nic!-e-us Pi'-a, or Pi-a'-li-a Pit'-the-a 
Pharl-y Phi-lis'-tus Pha-nic'-i~<les Pi'-a-sua Pit-the’-is 
Pha-se’-lis Phil'-lo i/-ous Pi-ce'-ni 3 Pit'-the-as 
Vha-si-a!-pa Phi'-lo Phon-i-cu'-sa Pi-con'-ti-a 10 Pit-u-a‘-nj-us 
Pha'-sis Phil-o-ber-o-tus Pharnis'-sa Pic-en-ti'-ni 4 Pit-u-la'-ni 3 
Phas’-sus Phi-loch'-o-rus Phor'-nix i-ce’-num Pit-y-w'-a 
Phau!da Phil!-o-cles Phol'-o- Pi/-cra Pit-y-as!-sus 
Phav-o-ri/-nus Phi-loc'-ra-tes Pho’-lus Pic!-tw, or Pic!-ti Pit-y-o-ne’-sus 
Tha-yl’-lus Phil-nc-te’-tes Phor'-bas Pic-ta'-vi, or Pit-y~u'-sa 
Phe'-a, or Phe'-i-a Phil-o-cy'-prus Phor'-cus, or Pict!-o-nes Pla-cen/-ti-a 10 
Phe-ca'!-dum Phil-o-da-me!-a Phor'-cys Pic-ta'-vi-um Plac-i-de-i-a!-nus 
Phe!-ge-us, or Phil-o-de’-mus Phor'-mi-o Pic'-tor Pla-cid'-i-a 
Phle!-ge-us Phi-lod!-i-ce Phor'-mis Pi/-cus Pla-cid’-i-ve 
Phe! li-a Phil-o-la’-us Pho-ro!-ne-us Pi-do'-rus Pla-na'-si-a 10 
Phel!-lo-« Phi-lol'-o-gus Pho-ro’-nis Pid!'-y-tes Plan-ci'-na 
Phet'-lus Phi-lom!-a-che Pho-ro/-ni-um Pi'-e-lus Plan'-cus 
Phe'-mi-us Phi-lom'-bro-tus Pho-ti/-nus Pi'-c-ra Pla-tw’-a 
Phe-mon!-o-¢ 8 ‘| tPhil-o-me!+li-a Pho!-ti-us 10 Pi-e!-ri-a Pla-te'-~o 
Phe-ne!-am il-o-me!-dus Phox!-us Pi-er'-i-des Pla-ta’-ni-us 
Phe/-ne-us (lacus) Phil-o-me!-la Phra-a'-tes Pi'-e-ris Pla'-to 
Phe'-ra Phil-o-me'-lus Phra-at'-i-ces Pi'-e-rus Plau'-ti-a 10 
Phe-ra!-us Phi'-lon Phra-da'-tes Pi'-e-tas Plau'-ti-us 
Phe-rau!-les Phi-lon!-i-des aha aaron Pi Plav-ti-a'-nus 
Phe-rec! -lus Phil!-o-nis Phra-ha'-tes Pi-lum‘-nus Plau-she-a'-nus 
Phe-ree!-ra-tes Phi-lon'-o-e 8 Phra-nic'-a-tes Pim/-pla Plau-til'-la 
Pher-e-cy'-doa Phi-lon'-1-me Phra-or'-tes Pim-plo'-i-des Plau’-tus 
Phe-ren-da!-tes Phi-lon’-o-mus Phras’-i-cles Pim-ple’-e-des i'-a-dea 
Pher-e-ni'-ce 29 Phil'-o-nus Phras'-i-mus Pim-pra’-na lei'-o-ne 
Phe:-res Phi-lop’-a-tor Phra/-si-us 10 Pin'-a-re Plem-myr'-i-um 
Vhe-re!-ti-as 10 Phil'-o-phron Phra-ta-pher'-nes Pi-na!-ri-us Plem'-ne-us 29 
Pher-e-ti'-ma Phil-o-pe'-men Phri-a-pa'-ti-us 10 Pin'-da-rus Pleu-ra'-tus 
* Phalereus.—There is some doubt among the learned “Of the Pleiades, your tools prepare ; 
whether this word ought to be pronounced in three or “ The ripen'd harvest then deserves your care.” 


four syllables; that is, as PAal-e-reus or Pha-le-re-us. 
The latter mode, however 
penultimate, seems to bet 


t Pharnaces.—Ali our prosodists accent the antepe- 
nultimate a of this word; bat an Eng 
ined to accent the penultimate, as in 4rbaces 


strongly inc 


rsaces, which ace. 


- $ Philomedia— 


“ Nor less by Philomedia known on earth ; 
ee 


with the accent on the ante- 
he most eligible. 


Cooke's Hesiod, Works and Days. 


The translator has adhered strictly to the original — 


TTAniades in making this word four syllables. Virgil has 


lish ear is 


done the same : 
“ Pletadas, Hyadas, claramque “eas Areton.” 


corgic. I. 


Bat Ovid has contracted this word into three syllables: 


A name deriv'd immediate from her birth.” 


§ Pleiades.— 


“ When with their domes the slow-pac’d snails retreat 
“ Beneath sume foliage from the burning beat 


Covke’s Hesiod. Theog. v. 311. 


“ Pleiades incipiunt humeros relevare paternos.” 


Fasti, iv. p. 169. 


The latter translators of the classicks have generall 
contracted this word to three syllables. Thus in Ogit- 


by's translation of Virgil's Georgicks, b. 1. 


“ First let the eastern Pleiades go down, 
“ And the bright ae crown.” 
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PO PO PO PR PR 
Pleu’-ron Pol'-li-us Fe’-lix Pol'-y-phron Por'-se-na Pri-ver'-num 
Plex-au'-re Pol-lu'-ti-a 10 Pol-y-pw’-tes Por'-ti-a, and Pro’-ba 
Plex ip -pus Pol'-lux Po-lys’-tra-tus Por'’-ti-us 10 Pro’-bus, M. 
Plin'-i-as Po’-lus Pol-y-tech’-nus Port'-mos Pro'-cas 
Plin'-y, Eng. Po-lus’-ca Pol-y-ti-me’-tua Por-tum-na'-li-e Proch’-o-ras 
Plin-thi'-ne Pol-y-#-nus Po-lyt'-i-on 10 Por-tum!-nua Proch'-y-ta 
Plis-tar'-chus Pol!-y-nus Po-]yt'-ro-pus Po’-rus Pro-cil'-i-us 
Plis'-tha-ous Pol-y-ar’-chus Po-lyx!-e-na Po-si'-des Pro-cil'-ia 
Plis’-the-nes Po-lyb'-i-das Pol-yx-en'-i~las Pos-i-de'-um Pro-cil'-las 
Plis-ti’-nus Po-lyb'-i-us, or Po-lyx -e-nus Po-si'-don Proc! -le-a 
Plis-to/-a-nax Pol’-y bus Po-lyx'-o Pos-i-~lo'-ni-a Pro’-cles 
Plis-to'-nax Pol-y-ba’-+ Pol-y-ze’-!us Pos-i-do'-ni-us Proc -ne 
Plis-to-ni'-cea 30 Pol-y-bar'-tes Pom-ax-e/-threa Po'-si-o 10 Pro-cli’ da 
Plo'-tx Pol-y-bo'-tes Po-me'-ti-a 10 Post-hu -mi a Proc-on-ne’-sus 
Plo-ti'-na Pol-y-ca'-on Po-me’-ti-i 3 | Post-hu’/-ini us Pro-co'-pi-as 
Plot-i-nop'-o-lis Pol-y-car'-pus Pom-c-ti'-na Pos-tu'-mi us Pro’-cris 
Plo-ti!-nus Pol-y-cas’-te mo'-na Post-ver!-ta Pro-crus'-tes 
Plo’-ti-us 10 Po-lych'-a-res Pom-pe'-i-a 5 Po-tam/-i-des Proc’-u-la > 
Plu-tar'-chus Pol-y-cle'-a m-pei-a'-nus Pot'-a-mon Proc-v-le'--us 5 
Plu'-tarch, Eng. Pol'-y-cles Pom-pe'-i-t, or Po-thi'-nus Proc!-u-lus 
Plu'-ti-a 10 Pol-y-cle'-tus Pom pei/-um Po!’ -thoa Pro!-cy-on 
Plu'-to Po-lyc!-ra-tes Pom-pei-op’-o-lia Pot-i-de'-a Prod'-i-cus 
Plo-to!-ni-um Pol-y-cre'-ta, or Pom-pe!-i-us ti'-na Pro-er'-na 
Plu'-tus Pol-y-cri'-ta Pom-pil'-i-a ‘o-tit'-i-us 24 Proet!-i-dee 
Plu'-vi-us Po-lyc’-ti-tua Pom-pill-i-us Na’-ma | Pot'-ni @ Pray-tus 
Plyn-te’-ri-a Po-lye!-tor Pom-pi'-lus Prac'-ti-um 10 Prog’-ne 
Pnig'-e-ue 13 Pol -y-da’-mon Pom-pis'-cus Pre'-ci-a 10 Pro-la/-us 
Pob-lic!-i-us 24 Po-lyd!-a-mas Pom-po'-ni-a Pre-nes'-te Prom‘-a-chus 
Pod-n-lir'-i-us Pol-y-dam'-na Pom-po!-oi-us Pre!-sos F'ro-math’-i-das 

‘o-dar'-ce 8 Pol-y-dec'-tes Pom-po-si-a'-nus Pra'-ati 3 Pro-ma'-thi-on 

o-dar!-ces Pol-y-deu-ce’-a Pomp-ti'-ne Prwe’-tor Prom'!-e-don 
Po-da'-res Pol -y-do!-ra Pomp-ti'-nus Pra-to'-ri-us Prom-e-na/-8 
Po-dar'-ge Pol-y-do!-rus Pom'-pus Pre-tu'-ti-um 10 Pro-me'-the-i 
Po-dar'-gus Pol-y-#-mou!-i-des Pon’-ti-a 10 Prat'-i-nas Pro-me'-the-us 29 
Po'-as Pol-y-gi'-ton Pon’-ti-cum Ma'-re =| Prax-ng'-o-ras Pro-me'-this, and 
Panc'-i-le 24 Po-lyg’-i-us Pon!-ti-cus Prax'-i-as Prom-e-thi-des 
Po’-ni 3 Pol-yg-no’-tus Pon-ti'-na | Prax-id!-n-mas Prom’-e-thus 
Po-on tg 4, Haare Pon-ti'-nus Prax-id'-i-ce Prom/-u-lus 
Po-o/-ni-a Pol-y-hym'-ni-a,and | Pon!-ti-us 10 Prax'-i-la Pro-nap’-i-des 
Po?-us Po-lym'-ni-a Pon'-tus Prax-iph’-a nes Pro’-nax 
Po! Pol-y-id'-i-ua Pon'-tus Eu-xi-nus = | Prax'-is Pron~-o-© 
Po'-la Pol-y-la'-us *Po-pil’-i-us Le'-nas | Prax-it!-e-les Pron!-o-mus 
Pol-e-mo-cra'-ti-a Po-lym'-e-nes Pop-lic!-o-la Prax-ith!-o-u Pron'-o-us 
Pol’-e-mon Pol-y-me'-de Pop-pe’-a Sa-bi'-na =| Pre-u! Pron'-u-ba 
Po-le'-nor Po-lym/-e-don Pop-pe'-us Prex-ns'-pea Pro-per’-ti-us 
Po'-li-as Pol-y-mve’-la Pop-u-lo/-ni-e Pri-am'-i-des Pro-pat'-i-des 
Po-li-or-ce’-tes Pol-ym-nes'-tes Por'-ci-a 10 Pri!-a-mus Pro-pon'-tis 
Po-lis'-ma Pol-ym-nes'-tor Por'-ci-as 10 | Pri-a'-pus Prop-y-le'-a 
Po-lis'-tra-tus Pol-y-ui'-ces Po-red!-o-rax Pri-e'-ne Pros-chys'-ti-vs 10 
Po-li’-tes Po-lyn'-o-e Po-ri'-na Pri'-ma Pro-ser'-pi-na B 
Pol-i-to’-ri-am Pol-y-pe -mon Por-o-se-le'-ne Pri!-on Pros'-er-pine, Eg 
Pol-len'-ti-a 10 Pol-y-per chon Por-phyr'-i-on Pris-cil'-la Pros-o-pi'-tis 
Pol-lin'-e-a Pol-y-phe -mus Por-phyr'-i-us Pris'-cus Pro-sym'-na 
Pol'-li-o Pol'-y-pheme, Eng. Por'-ri-ma Pris'-tis Pro-tag'-o-ras 
Pol'-lis Pol-y -phoo!-tes | Por-sen!-na, or | Pri-ver’-nue Prot-a-gor-i-les 
ee 





“The Pleiades and Hyades appear ; 
“ Tho sad companions of the turning year.” 
reech's Manilius. 


But Dryden has, to the great detriment of the poetical 
sound of this word, anglicised it, by squeezing it iato two 
ayllables : 


“ What are to him the sculpture of the shield 
“ Heav'n's planets, earth, and ocean’y wat'ry held, 
“The Pleiads, Hynds, lees and greater Bear, 
“ Undipp’d in seas, Orion's angry star!” 
Ovid's Met. b. 12. 


This unpleasant contraction of Dryden's seems vot to 
have been much followed. Elegant speakers sro pretty 
uniform in nie i Dope trisyllable; but a considerable 
variety appears in the sound of the diphthong ei. Most 
speakers pronounce it like the substantive eye; and this 
pronunciation is defended by the common practice in 
most schools, of sounding the diphthong « in this man- 
ner in eppellatives; but though Greek appellatives pre- 
serve the original sound of their letters, as gcAavria, 


' 
\ 


The two first worda are more frequently and analogically 
pronounced eether, neether ; and Acight is often pronounce 
ed so na to rhyme with weight, un ps ay all proba- 
bility, be always so pronounced, but for the false supp 
tion, that the abstract must preserve the sound of th 
verh or adjective from which it is derived ; and with rer 
pect to sleight, though Dr. Johnson says it ought to be 
written slight, aa we sometimes see it, yet, if we obeer? 
his authorities, we shall find that several respectable ae 
thora spelt the word in this manner; and i we consult 
Jonius and Skinner, particularly the last, we shall #¢ 
the strongest reo from etymology to prefer this # a 
jog, as in all proMbility it comes of sly. The ena 

cal prouuncistion, therefore, of this dipbthong in our o*® 
language ia either as heard in rein, rein, Ac.,or in per 
ceine, receine, &e. The latter is adopted by many speak: 
era in the present word, as if written Pleeades ; but Ply 
adex, though less analogical, must be owned to be the 
more polite and literary pronunciation.—See note oa Fit 
geia inthe Jerminational Vocabulary. 


* Popilius Lenas.—Nothing can show the dignity of 
the Roman commonwealth and the terrour of is arm 


rooBdrioy, «. tT. d., where the ¢ does not slide into sh, as | more than the conduct of thisman. He was seat as 4 


in Latin words; yet proper names, which are transplant- 
ed into all languages, partake of the soil into which they 
are received, and fall in with the analogies of the lan- 
guage which adopts them. There is, therefore, no more 
reason for preserving the sound of rc in proper names, 
_— for pronouncing tho c like & in Phocion, Lacedemon, 


c. 

But perhaps it will be anid, that our diphthong ei has 
the sound of eye as well as the Greek c:. To which it 
may be answered, that this is an irregular sound of theve 
vowels, and can acarcely be Juced as an example, 
since it existe but in cither, neither, height, and sleigAt. 


t 
{ 


ambasradour to Antiochus, king of Syria, and was com 
misaioned to order that asm to abstain from hostil:- 
ties against Prolomy, king of Egypt, who was an ally © 
Rome. Antiochus, who was at the head of bis army 
when be received this order, wished toevade it by equire- 
cal answers; but Popilins, with a stick which he had in lu 
hand, made a circle round him on the sand, and bade hie, 
in the name of the Roman senate aod le, not to go> 
yond it before he spoke decisively. This boldness mtr 
dated Antiochus: @ withdrew his garrisons from Egy? 
and po longer meditated a war against Ptolemy. 
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PS PU PY PY PY 

*ro/-te-i Co-lum/-n# =| Psam-me-ni'-tus Pub/-li-us Py'-lo Pyr'-thi-de 
?ro-tes-i-la’-us Psam-mvt'-i-chus Pul-che'-ri-a 12 Py’-los Pyr'-rho 
?ro!-te-us Psam'-inis Po'-ni-cum Bel-lum =| Py’-lus Pyr’-rhus 
* Pro-tho-e’-nor Pra!-phia Pu!-pi-us Py’-ra Pys'-te 
Pro’-the-us Psa!-pho 15 Pu-pi-o'-nus Py-rac'-mon Py-thag!-o-ras 
Proth!-o-us Psv'-cas Pup-pi-us Py-rac'-mos Pyth-a-ra'-tus 
?ro!-to Pso'-phis Pu-te'-o-li 3 Py-rech'-mee Pyth'-c-as 
Prot-o-ge-ne'-a Psy'-che 12 15 Py-a-nep’-si-a 10 Pyr-a-mus Py'-thes 
Pro-tog!-c-nes Psych'-rus Pyd'-na Pyr-e-n@’-i Pyth!-e-us 
* Prot-o-ge-ni'-a Psyl'-li 3015 Pyg'-e-la Pyr-e-ne!-us Pyth'-i-a 

Pro-to-ine-di'-a Pte’-le-um 16 Pyg-me'-i Py re'-ne Pyth'-i-as 

rot-o-me-du'-sa Pter-c-la'-us i oy Pla 29 Pyr' gi 3 Pyth'-i-on 
Prox!-e-nus Pte’-ri-a Pyl'-a-des Pyr'-gi-on Pyth'-i-us 
Pru-den/-ti-us 10 Ptol-e-der'-ma Py'-lw Pyr'-go Py! tho 
Pram!-ai-dos Ptol-e-m'-um Py-lem!-e-nes Pyr-got'-e-lea Py-thoch'-a-ria 
Preu'-sa Ptol-o-mw’/-ua Py-lag'-o-re yr'-gus Pyth'-o clea 
Pru-sw!-as Ptol'-e-my, Eng. Py-lag'-o-ras Py-rip’-pe Pyth-o-do!-rus 
Pru'-si-as 10 Tul'-e-me 16 Py-la‘-on Py'-ro Pyth- o-la/-us 
Prym!-a0 Ptol-c-ma'-is Py-lar'-tes Pyr'-o-i« Py'-thon 
Pryt/-a-nes Ptol -y-cus Py-lnr'-ge Py-ro!-ni-a Pyth-o-ni'-co 30 
Pryt-a-ne/-um Pto’-us Py'-las Pyr'-rhia Pyth-o-nis’-sa 
Pryt!-a-nis Pub-lie!-i-us Py-le'-ne Pyr'-rhi-as Pyt/-na - 
Psam!-a-the 15 Pub-lic -i-u 24 Pyl'-o-us Pyr'-rhi-ca Pyt'-ta-lus 
Psam!-a-thos Pub-lie’-o-la | Pyl-te-on Pyr'-rhi-cus 

: 

QU QU QU QU QU 
QU A-DER'-NA Qual-ri 3 Quine -ti-vs, T. Quin-til-i-us Va'-rus {Quir-i-na'-li-a 
Qua'-di 3 Qual -ri-us Quin-de-cem -vi-ti Quin-til’-la Quir-i-na!-lis 
Qua-dra'-tus Quer'-cens Quin-qua!-tri-a Qvin-til’-lus, M. Qui-ri'-nus 
Quad'-ri-frons, or } Qui-e’-tus Quin-quen-na!-lea Quin’-ti-us 10 Qui-ri!-tes 1 

Qunad'-ri-ceps Quine-ti-a'-nus 10 Quin-til-i-a-nus Quin!-tus Cur'-ti-us 
Quzws-to!-res | Quine-til -i-a Quin-til'-i-an, Eng. 

RH RH RH RU RU 
RA-BIR’-1-US ; Rhad-a-mis'-tus Rhi-o'-nus Rhyo'-da-cus Ru-bi'-go 
Ra-cil-i- Rha!-di-us Rhid'-a-go Rhyn'-thon - Ru’-bra Sa'-xa 
Rwe-sa/-ces Rha:!-1e-um Rhi-mot'-a-cles Rhy!-pe Ru/-bri-ua 
Ra-mi!-ses Rher'-ti, or Ree’-ti Rhi/-on Ri-phw-i 3 Ru'-di-w 
Ram!-nes Rhe'-ti-a 10 Rhi/-pha, or Rhi‘-phe | Ri-phe'-us _ Ru'-fo 
Ran!-da Rham-nen!-ses Rhi-phw’-i 3 Rix-am'-a-ra Raf'-fus 
Ra'-po Rham!-nes Rhi-phe'-us Ro-bi'-go, or Ru-fil’-las 
Ra-scip!-o-lia Rham-si-ni/-tas Rhi!-um Ru-bi'-go Ruf-fi'-nus 
Ra-ven/-na Rham/-nus Rhod!-a-nus Rod-e-ri'-cus Ra -fi!-nus 
Rav'-o-ln * Rha!-nis Rho/-de Ro’-ma Ru'-fus 
Rau-ral-ci 3 Rha!-ros Rho!-di-a Rome, Eng. (pro- Ru’-si-i 4 
Rau-ri!<i Rhas-cu’-po-ris Rhod-o-gy'-ne, or nounced Room) Ru!-mi-nus 
Re-a!-te 8 Rhe'-a Rhod-o-gu!-ne Ro-ma'-ni 3 Run-ci/-na 
Ro-dic!-u-lus Rhe'-bas, or Rhe'-bus | Rho'-do-pe, or Ro-ma'-nus Ru-pil!-i-us 
Red!-o-nes Rhed!-o-nes Rho-do'-pis Ro-mil!-i-us Rus'-ci-us 10 
Re-gil'-l2 Rhe!-gi-um Rho!-dus Rom!-u-la Rus-co!-ni-a 
Re-gil-li-a!-nue Rhe-gus!-ci 3 Rhodes, Eng. Ro-mu!-li-de Ru-sel’-Le 
Re-gil-lus Rhe!-ini 3 Rher'-bus Roin!-u-lus Ras'-pi-na 
Reg!-n-lus Rhe'-ne Khoa’-cus Ro/-mus Rn-te!-ni 
Re'-mi 3 Rhe!-ni 3 Rha-te-um Ros'-ci-us 10 Rus'-ti-cus 
Rem!-o-lus Rhe!-nus Rho’-tus Ro-sil'-la-nug Ruf-ti-la 
Re-mu!-ti-a Rhe-o-mi'-trea Rho-sa'-ces Ro’-si-us 11 Ru!-ti-lus 
Re’-mus Rhe'-sus Rho!-sus Rox-a!-na Ru-til'-i-us Ru!-fas 
Re'-aus Rhe-tog!-e-ne8 Rhox-a!-na, or Rox-o-la'-ni 3 Ru‘-tu-ba 
Re-v-lig'-ni 3 Rhet'-i-co Rox-a'-na Ro-bel'-li-us Ru’-tu-bus 
Rha'-ci-a 10 Rhe-u'-nus Rhox-a!-ni 3 Ru'-bi 3 Ru!-tu-li 3 
Rhal-ci-us Rhex-e!-nor Rhu-te!-ni, and Ru/-bi-con Ru'-tu-p» 
Kha-co!-tis Rhex-ib’-i-us Rho-the’-ni Ra-bi-e’-uus Lap’-pa | Ru-tu-pi'-nus 
Rhad-a-man!-thos 

SA SA SA SA SA 
S3A‘-BA Sa-bi'-nus Au’-los Sa-cra!-ni Sa'-lo Sal-en-ti!-ni 3 
Sab’ a-chus, or Sa'-bis Sa-cra!-tor Sal'-a-con Sa-ler'-num. 

Sab'-a-con Sab/-ra<@ Sa-crat!-i-vir Sal-a-min!-i-a Sal-ga'-ne-us, or 
8a -be Sa-bri!-na Sad/-a-lea Ral'-a-mis Sal-ga'-ne-a 
Sa-bal-ta Sab/-u-ra Sa'-dus Sal-a-mi'-na Sa'-li-i 3 4 
Sa-ba!-zi-us Sab-u-ra/-ous Sad-y-a!-tes Sa-la!-pi-a, or Sal-i-na!-tor 
Ralv-has Sab/-ra-ta Sag'-a-na Sa-la'-pi-e Sa'-li-us 
Ba-nel'-la Sa!-bus Sag'-a-ris Vea-ra Sal-lus'-ti-us 
Sa-bol!-li 3 Sac'-a-das Sa-git/-ta Sa-la'-ri-a Sal'-lust, Eng. 
Sa-hi-na Sa'-ce Sa-gur/-tum, or Sa-las'-ci 3 Sal!-ma-cis 
Sa-hi-ni 34 Sa!-cer Sa-gun'-tus Sa-le!-i-us5 Sal-mo!-ne 
8a-bin-i-a'-nus 21 Sach-a-li'-tes Sal-is Sa-le’-ni 3 Sa!-mo/-ne-us 

* Prothoenor.— } Protomedia.— 


“The hardy warriours whom Baotia bred, 
“ Penelous, Leitus, Prothotnor led.” — 
j Pope's Ilom, Iliad. 


“ Niswa and Actwa boast the same, 
“ Protomedia from the fruitful dame, 
“ And Doris, honour’d with maternal name.” 


Cooke's Hesiod, Theog. v. 483. 
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SA 


Sal/-mus 
Sul-iny-des!-sus 
t-lo 
Sa-lo/-me 8 
Sa'-lon 
Su-lu/-na, or 
Sa-lu'-ne 
Bal-o-ni-ua 
Sal-o-n,'-nua 
Sa-lo!-oi-us 
Sal!-pia 
Sal'-vi-an 
Sal-vid-i-e’-nus 
Fal-vi-us 
Fa-iwu'-ri-a 30 
Fain-bu!-los 
Sa'-ine, or Sa!-mos 
Fa!-mi-a 
Fam-i'-t2 
Fam-ni!-tes 


Fa-mos'-a-ta 
Sam-o-thra'-ce, or 
Sam-o-thra!-ci-a 
Fa'-mus 
Fa!-na 
£a1)'-a-08 
Fan-cho-ni/-a-thon 
*San- la! ce 
San-da'-li-um 
San'-da-nis 
San'-la-nus =. 
San-di'-on IL 
Fan-dre-cot!-tus 
San!-ga-la 
Ban-ga'-ri-us, or 
fan'-ga-ris 
Fan-gui :'-i-us 
Fan-nyr'-i-on 
fan!-to-nes, and 
San!-Lo-nw 
Sa!-on 


ta pe’-i, or Sa-phe!-i 


Sa'-por 
et po'-res 


‘ap-pho, or Sua!-pho 


Bap!-ti-ne 
Sa-rac!-o-ri 3 
Sa-ran'-ges 
Sar-a-pa'-ni 3 
Bar'-a-pus 
Sar'-a-sa 
Ra-ras!-pa-des 
Sar -lan-u-pa’-lus 
Sar!-dea 
Earl-di 3 
Faur-din'-i-a 


Far'-dis, or Sar'-des 


far-don'-i-cus JO 
far-i-as' ter 
Far-ma'-ti-a 10 
£ar-inen!-tus 
Par'-ni-us 





SC 


j£a!-ron 


'£a-ron!-i-cus £i/-nus 


Far-pe'-lon 
PFar-ras'-tes 
Sur -si-1a 
Sar-ann’-da 
Sa!-sun 
Sa-tus'-pes 
Sa'-ti-e 10 
rat-i-bnr-za!-ne 
Su-tie!-u-la, and 
Pa-tic!-u-lus 
Sa!-tis 
Fat-ra-pe!-ni 
Ba-tri!-cum 
Su-trop’-a-ces 
Sat!-a-ra_ 
Sat-u-re'-i-um, or 
Pa-tu'-re-um 
Sat-u-re!-i-us 
Pit-ur-nal-li-a 
| Sa-tur’-ni-a 
Sat-ur-ni!-oua 
Sa-tur!-ni-us 
Sa-tur'-nus 
Sat!-u-rum 
Sat!-y-rua 
Snu-fe’ i-us Tro!-gus 
Sau-rom!-a-te 
Sau!-rus 
Sev'-e-ra 
&.'-. 0, or Sav-o'-na 
Sal-vus 
Saz'-i-ches 12 
Se vl-a 
Se!-a 
Sca!-va 
Se'-va 
Fevv!-o-la 
Sev'-o-la 
Seal!-pi-am 
Sea-man'-der 
Sca-man'-dri-us 
Seun-da!-ri-a 
Scan-di-na'-vi-a 
Scan-til!-la 
Scap tes!-y-'o 
Seap/-ti-a 10 
Scap'-ti-us 10 
Seap'-u-la 
Scar'-di-i 3° 4 
Scar-phi'-a, or 
Year'!-phe 
Seau!-rus 
Sce:l'-a-sus 
Scel-o-ra!-tus 
Pcle!-di-a 
Ske'-di-a 
Sche!-di-us 12 
Pche!-ri-a 
Scha!-ne-us 
Scho’-nus, or 
tche'-no 
Sei'-a-this 
Si/-a-thig 
Sci!-a-thos 





SE SE SI 
Sci'-dros | Se-le-ne 'Se-su-vi-i 3 
Seil!-lus Sel-eu-ce’ na, or Set -a-bis 
Sci! nis Se-leu'-cis Se-thon 
Scin'-thi 3 Sel-cu'-ci-a 29 Se’-ti-a 10 
Sci-o -ne leu'-ci-dw Seu'-thes 
Sci-pi'-a da Se-leu'-cia Se-ve!-ra 
Scip'-i-o 9 Se-leu'-cas | 8e-ve-ri-a'-nus 
Sci'-ra 7 Sel -ge Tse-se'-rua 
Sci-ra'-di-um Se-liu'-nua Sex'-ti-a 
Sci'-ras 3 Se-li'-nuns, or Sex -til'-i-a 
Sci'-rona Se-li'-nus Sex-til'-i-us 
Sci'-rua Se-la!-si-a Sex!-ti-us 
Sco’-lus Sel-le!-is Sex'-tus 
Scom'-brus Sel'-li 3 Si-hi'-ni 3 
Sco'-pas Se-lym!-Dri-a Si-bur!-ti-us 
Sco'-pi-um Seni'-e-le Si-byl!-Ix 
Scor-dis'-ci, and Sem-i-ger-ma!-ni Si'-ca 
Scor-dis'-cw Sein-i-gun'-tus Si-cam!-bri, or 
Sco-ti'-nus Se-inir!-u-mis Sy-gam’-bri 3 
Sco-tus!-sa Sem'-n0-nes Si-ca!-ni 3 
Scri-bo!-ni-a Se-mo!-nes Si-ca!-ni-a 
Seri-bo-ni-a'-nus Sem-o-sanc!-tus Sic'-e-lis 
Scri-bo!-ni-us Sem-pro'-ni-a Si-cel'-i-Jes 
Scyl-a-ce'-um 9 Sera-pro!-ni-us Bi-che/-us 
Scy'-lax Se-mu'-ri-um Si-cil'-i-a 
Sey!'-la Se'-a Si-cin’-i-us Den-ta!-tus 
Scy)-le!’-om Se-na!-tus Si-ci'-nus 
Scyl'-li-as Sen!-na, or Sic'-o-rus 
Seyl!-lis Se!-na Sic'-u-li 3 
Scyl'-lus Ben -e-ca Sic!-y-on 
Scy-lu'-ros Sen'-o-nes Sish'-e-on 
Seyp!-pi-um Ben'-ti-us 10 Sic-y-ol-ni-a 
Secy!-ras Sep-te!l-ri-on Sish-e-o'-ne-e 
Scy'-ros Sep-tim'-i-us Si'-le & 
Ecy'-the Sep-t. ~u-le!-i-ug Si-de'-re 
Scy'-thes, or Sep'-y-ra Sid-ci'-num 
Scy'-tha Seq'-ua-.a Si'-don 
Seyth!-i-n Seq!-ua-ni Si-do'-nis 
Scyth'-i-des Se-uin!-i-ua 51-do!-ni-us 
Scy-thi'-nus Se-ra'-pi-o Si'-ga 
Sey'-thon §Se-ra!-pis Si-ge'-um, or 
Scy-thop'-o-lis Se!-res Si-ge'-um 
Se-bas'-ta Ser-bo!-nis Sig'-ni-a 
Se-bas!-ti-a Se-re!-na Sig-o-ves'-sus 
Seb-on-ny'-tus Se-re-ni-a!-nus Si-gy'-ni, Sig'-u-aw 
Se-be'-tus Se-re!-us Si-gyn'-nx 
Se-bu-si-a'-ni, or Ser-ges!-tus Si'-la, or Sy'-la 
Se-gu-si-a'-ni Ser'-gi-a Si-la'-na Ju’-li-a 
Sec-tu'-nus Ser'-gi-us Si-la'-nus 
Sed-i-ta'-ni, or |(Ser-gi'-o-lus” Sil'-a-ris 
Sed-en-ta! ni 3 xe-ri!-phus Si-le'-nus 
Se-du'-ni 3 Ser!-my-la Sil-i-cen!-se 
Se-du'-si-i 3 Ser-ra!-nus Sil’-i-ua I-tal!-i-cus 
Se-ges!-ta Se'-ron Sil'-phi-um 
Se-gus'-tes Ser-to!-ri-us Sil-va'-nus 
Se-gob/-ri-ga Ser-var'-us Sim-briv/-i-us, or 
Seg'-ni 3 Ser-vi-a'-nus Sim-bruv'-i-ua 
Seg'-o-nax Ser-vil-i-a Si-me‘-thus, or 
Se-gon'-ti-a, or Ser-vil-i-a'-nus Sy-me'-thas 
Se-gun’-ti-a 10 Ser-vil!-i-us Sim'-i-he 
Seg-on-ti-a-ci 3 Ser'-vi-us Tal'-li-as | Sim/-i-lis 
Se-go!-vi-a Ses'-u-ra Sim!-mi-as 
Se-gun'-ti-um 10 Se-sos'-tris Si'-mo 
Sei’-us Stra!-bo | Ses!-ti-us Si'-mo-is 
So-ja’-nus A2’-li-us Ses!-tos, or Sim-o-is'-i-us 10 
Se-lem!-nus Ses!-tus Si'-mon 





“ * Saudace.—A siater of Xerxes, which I find in no lex- 
icographer but Lempriere, and in him with the accent on 
the first syllable; but, from ita Greek original Zavdaven, 
it ouglit certainly to be accented on the second sylluble. 


t Supores.—This word, aays Labbe, is by Gavantus 
and viherspdguorant of the Greek, accented on the first 
syllable. 


t Selencia.—Lempriere and Labbe accent this word on 
the penultimate; but Ainsworth, Gouldman, and Hol- 
yoke, on the antepeaultimate. As this word, secording 
to Strabo, has ite penultimate formed of the diphthong 
et, Ledevxeia, this syllable ought to have the accent; but, 
ns the antepenullimate accent isso incorporated into our 
tongue, | would strongly recommend the pronunciation 
which an English scholar would give it at first sight, and 
that ie, placing the accent ou the ue This is the accent 
Milton gives it: 


“ Eden stretch'd her line 


“ From Auran eastward to the royal tow’rs 
“Of great Seleucia, built by Grecian kings.” 
Par. Lost, b. 4. 
Uf, however, the English scholar wishes to shine in the 
classical pronunciation of this word, let him take care tu 
pronouoce the ¢ like s only, and oot like sh, which sound 





it necessarily has, if the accent be on the antepenulti- 
mate syllable-—See Rules 10 and 0. 


§ Serapis.—There is not a dissenting voice among our 
prosodists against the pronouncing of this word with the 
accent on the penultimate syllable; and yet, to show the 
tenlency of English pronunciation, when a ship of this 
name had a desperate engagement with one of the French, 
which attracted the attention of the publiek, every body 
pronounced it with the accent on the first syliable. Mi 
ton has done the same in his sublime description of the 
grandeurs of Pandemonium: 


“ Not Babylon 
“ Nor great Aleairo such magniticence 7 
© Equalld in all their glories to enshrine 
“ Belus or Serapis their gods; or seat: 
“Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove, 
“In wealth and luxury.” 
Par. Lost, b. i. v. 717. 


|| Sergiotus—I find this word in no dictionary bet 
Lempriere’s, and there the uccent is placed upon the 
penultimate instead of the antepenultimate syllable. 





VT Severus.—This word, like Serapis, is universally 
mispronounced, by the mere English scholar, with the ac- 
cent on the first era 
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so sp ST SU sy 

Si-mon!-i-dea So-lu ni-um £por-mn-toph!-a-gi Fto-bm!-us Fur-ren!-tum” 
Sim-plic'-i-us 24 fu'-los Spen-sip/-pus Ftech!-u-des Fur rus 
BSin'-u-lus Sol'-y-ma, and Spliac-te!-ri-w Stuli-ci Sula 
Si'-mus Sol'-y-ine tphe!-rus Sto'-icks, Eng. ful-«a—pa 
Sin'-y-ra Fom!'-nus t phinx Stra’-lo Su-si-a'-na, or Eul-sis 
Sin'-li ron'-chia 12 tpito Stra-tar!-chas Fu-<a'-ri-on 
Sin-z1/-1 3 Pou-ti-a-tes Spholalri-as Stra!-to, or Stra’-ton = | ul-tri-um 
fu‘ 1a Sop’-a-ter *phra-gid'-i-um Strat'-o-cles { Py-ng'-rus 
Sin'-a-cos > o!-phax Fpi-cil!-lus Strat-o-ni’ ce 2 vbia-ris 
Siv'-nu-cha So-phel-ne 8 > pin!-tha-rus Stra-to-ni'-cus 30 tyh a-ri'-ta 
Ei. ure > opli'-a-c bes Spin'-ther Eicon’-gy-le Sul! write, Eag 
Si'-non “apl-o-nis'-ba =pi-tam!-o-nes Ftroph! a-des Fyl/-o-tas 
Bi- 0'-pe i poi Ppi-thob!-a-tes Ftro’-phi-us By-cin!-us 
Si-no!-pe-us -o-phr-ni-a Spith-ri-da'-tes Stru-thopha-gi Bye dra 
Siw'-o-rix hb o-phron’-i-cus rple!-ti-um 10 rtru!-thas ry-e'-ne 8 
Siv-i-t 8 4 Toph-ro-1is-cus t por'-a-des 20 Stry'-ma ty-e-ne!'-si-ng 10 
Sin-u-cs'-sa Po-phros!-y-ne >pu-ri'-na Ptrym!-oo hy en-i'-tes 
Py h'-nos rop'-u-lis Spu'-ri-us Ptry!-mon Pyg'-u-ros 
Si-pon'-tum, Si'-pas ro'-ra Stu-be'-ri-ue Ftym-pha'-li-a, or By-le'-a 
Sip’-y-lum, and ro-rac’-tes, and Ptal-hj-w Ptym pha'-lis Syl'-o-us 

Sy/?-y-lus Po-rac'-te Sta-gi-ra 1 Stym-pha‘'-lus Py ii-la 
Si-r-nag. Fo-ru’-nus Sta!-i-us Styg!-ue Syl'-lia 
S.'-rens, Eng. Fo!l-rex Staph!-y-lus Fty'-ra Syl!-o-ce 
Si'-ris Fo-rit’-i-a 10 Sta-san'-der Sty-rus By l-o-son 
Bir'-i-us So'-si-a Gal'-la 10 Sta-sil'-c-ugs 29 Fiyx Pyl-va'-nus 
Sir/-mi-um Fo-sib'-i-us Sta-til'-i-a Fu ar-dol-nes Ryl'-vi-a 
Si-sam/-1es Yos/-i-cles Stu cil!-t-us Su-bal-tri-i 34 Syl!-vi-us 
Sis’-a-pho Yo-sic'-ra-tes Stat!-i-nee Sub-tie! i-us 24 ty!-nia, or Fyme 
Ris'-c-nes “o-«ig'-e-nes Sta-ti!-ra Fub'-o-ta Sym'-bo-lam 
S)-sen'-na Post-it 310 Sta'-ti-us 10 Pub-ur'-ra Sym!-ima-hua 
Sis-i-gam'-bis, or Sos'-i-lus Sta-sic'-ra-tes tul-cro Sym-pleg-a-des 

Sis-y-gam’-bis So-sip/-a-ter Sta!-tor Sues!-4n Py'-mius 
Sis-0-cos'-tus So!-sis Stel-ln'-tes Sues!-so-nes Syn cel!-los 
Sis!-y-phus Fo-sis'-tra-tus Stel!-li-o Fue-to!-ni-us Py-nel-si-us 10 
Si-tal-ces So/-si-us 10 Ste!-na Suel-vi Syn!-ge-lus 
Sith'-ni-des Sos!-the-nes Sten-o-her!-a Suel-vi-ns Syn!-nas 
&y'-thon Sos!-tra-tus Mte-noc!-ra-tes Fuf-fe’-nus ryn-na-laxt-ie 
&r-tho'-ni-a Sot'-a-des Sten!-tor Eul-fe'-ti-us, or Pyn!-nis 
Fil'-i-us 10 24 Sol-ter Steph/-a-na Fu-fe'-ti-us Py-no!-pe 
Sit'-o-nes Po-te!-ri-a Steph!-a-nus §*uil-das tyn'-ty-che 
Sme'-nus Fo-ter'-i-cus Ster!-o-pe Puil’-i-us Sy! phax 
Smer'-dis So'-this Ster!-0- pea Fuil-o-neg Fy phe-om 
Pmi!-lax So'-ti-on 11 Ste-sich’ o-ras Full-chi fyr!-a-ces 
Emi'-lis So!-ti-us 10 P ter-tin'-i-us Full-ci us tyr-a co!-si-a 10 
£ min-dyr'-i-des Fo/-us Ste-sag! o-ras Sul/-mo, or Syr-a-cu!-ae 8 
* min!-the-us Soz'-o-men Ftes-i-clea Ful!-mo-na Syr'-a-cuse, Eng. 
Fmvyi'-na Spa!l-co PS te-sim!-bro-tus Ful pit'-i-n Syr'-i-a 
Fo-a'-na Spar'-ta Sthen!-e-le Sul-pit'-i-as, or Sy!-rinx 
Fo-an'-da Fpar'-ta-cus Sthen-e lus rul pic!-i-us 24 Syr-o-pho!-nix 
So-1'-nes Spar'-tae,orSparl-ti = | Sthe'-nis Fum-mna!-ous > yr-o-pho-ni-ces 
Soc’-ra-tes Spar-ta'-ni, or Sthe!-no u!-ni-ci Sy!-ros 
So '-ini-as Ppar-ti-a-tm 2 > then-o-bor-a Sul-nintes Pyr'-tes 
Sug-di-c'-na Spar-ti-a'-nus Stil'-be, or 2til’-bi-a |S u-ni-um Sy-rus 
Sog-Ji-a'-nus Epel-chi-a 12 Ftill-i-cho Pu-o -vet-nu-ril-i-a tys-i gum!-bis 
ft ol!-o-e, or £o!-li Spen!-di-us Still-po Su'-po-rum Mal-re Sy-sin'-o-thres 
Fo-la'-is £ pen!-don F Stum/-i-con Sul ra AS-myl!-i-us Sys'-i-nag 
Sv!-lon Sper-chi'-us 12 htiph'-i-lus Su-re'-na ty'-thas 

TA TA TA , TA TA 

TA-AU’-TES Tw’xli-n Ta-la!-y-ra 6 Tam’!-y-ras Tan'-ta-lus 
Tah'-ra-ca Ten'-1-rus Tal'-e-tum Tam!-y-ris Ta-nu'-si-os Ger!-mi- ° 
Ta-'nui!-o08 T'-ni-as ‘Tal-thyb’-i-us Tan'-a-gra nus 10 
Tac-ty-ri!-nas | Ta'-zes Ta‘-tus Tan'-o-grus, or Tx!-phi-w 
To-chiamp'-s0 | Ta-gu'-ni-os ‘Tam!-a-rus Tan'-a-ger Ta'-phi-us 
Tu'-hos, or Tal-chus | 'Tn'!-gus Tal-mos Tan!-a-ia Ta'-phi-ua, or 
Tac!-i-ta 2 'Ta-la'-si-us 10 Ta-ma!-se-a ‘Tan -a-quil Ta-phi-ae-sus 
Tact-i-tnus 24 + Tal'-a-us Tam'-pi-as Tan-tul'-i-les Tup-roly'-a-ne 





* Smintheus.—This word, like Orpheus, and others of 
the same form, hae the accent on the first syllable; but 
_— often contract the two last syllables into one; as 

ope: 

“O, Serinthens, sprang from fair Latona’s line, 
“ Thoo guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine!” 


See Ilpomancus. . 


t Sophronicus.—lI find this word in no prosodist but 
abba: and he places the accent on the penultimate «yl- 
Ie Vie, Tike most other words of thie termination: unless, 
auys he, any one thinks it more likely to bo derived from 
Fophron, than from victory: that is, by uniting a general 
termination to the root of the word. then combining it 
with another word siguificant of itself: but o8 there is a 
Greck adjective hag eee signifying ordained by na- 
ture to temperance, it ia much more probable that So 
phronicus is this adjective used substantively, than that 
it should be compounded of Lexpowr and vixos, conquer- 
ing temperance; and therefore the antepenultimate 
accent seems preferable. . 


t Sporades —This word has the accent placed on the 
first syllable by allour prosodists; but a mere English 
car is nol only inclined to place the accent on the second 
avUable, but to pronounce the word! ae if it were a dia- 
syllable, Spo-rades ; but thisis so gross ap errour, that it 
cannut be too carefully avoided, 

§ Suidas.—This word is generally hoard, even among the 
learued, in two syllables, as if written Sui-dus. Labbe, 
however, makes it three syllables, and accents the first; 
although, says he, by what right I know vot, it i+ gene- 
rally pronounced with the accent on the penultimate. 
It may be,observed, that, if we place the aceeut on the 
first sylluble the i in tie second must be pronounced like ~ 
e; and that the general pronunciation, which Labbe com- 
plains of, that of placing the accent on the second sylla- 

ile, must. in our Eoglish pronunciation of Greek or Latia 
words, preserve the iin its long open sound, as in idle: 
if, therefore, we pronounce the ¢ iu this manner, itis 9 
sufficient proof that we place the accent on the penulti- 
mate syliahle; which, theugh common, is, as 
observes, without good ooh 
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TE 


Tap'-sus 
Tap'-y-ri 3 
_ ni!-a-nis 
‘Ta'-ras 
Tar-ax-ip’- uf 
Tene y 
Tar-che'-ti-us 10 
‘T'ar'-chon 
Ta-ren'-tum, or 
Ta-ren'-tus 


Tar-quiw'-i-i 3 
‘Tar-quin!-i-us 
Var-quit’-i-us 27 
Tar'-qui-tus 
Tar-ra-ci'-na 
Tar'-ra-co 
Tar-ru'-ti-us 10 
Tar'-sa 
Tar'-si-us 10 
Tar'-sus, or ‘Tar'-sos 
"T'ar'-ta-rus 
Tar-tes'-sus 
Tar-un!-ti-us 
Tas-ge'-ti-us 
Tu!-ti-an 
Ta-ti-en'+es 
Tu'-ti-us 10 
Tat'-ta 
Tau-lan'-ti-i 3 
Tau'-nus 
‘Tau-ra'-ri-a 
Tau-ran'-tcs 
Tau'-ri 3 
Tau!-ri-ca 7 
Tuu'-ri-ca Cher-so- 
ne!-sus 
Tav-ri'-ni 9 
Tau-ris'-ci 3 
Tau!-ri-um 
Tau-ro-min'-i-um 
Tuu'-rus 
Tas'-i-la 
Tax’-i-lus, or 
Tnax!-i-les 
‘Tax-i-magq/-ui-lus 
Ta-yg'-e-te, or 
a-y-ge!-te 
*Ta-yg'-e-1us, oF 
Ta-yg'-o-ta 
Te-o'-num 
‘Te'-a-rus 


Te-a'-te-a, Te'-a-te, or 


Te-ge'-a-te 
Tech-mes'-sa 
Tech'-na-tis 
Tec!-ta-mus 
Tec-tos'-a-ges, or 

Tec-tos'-a-g@ 
Te'-ge-a, or 

Te-ga'-a 
Teg'-u-la 
Teg'-y-ra 7 
T’e'-i-ua 5 
Te'-i-um, or Te'-os 
Tel'-a-mon 
Tel-a-mo-ni'-a-lesa 
‘Tel -chi'-nes 
Tel-chin'-i-a 
Tel-chin'-i-us 
Tel'-chis 
‘le’-le-a 7 19 





Lempriere accent these words on the autepenultimate | //cptap'ylos, from its seven gates. 
syllable, us if divided into Ta-yg'-e-tus and 7'c-yg'-e-te. 
1 am, therefore, rather inclined to suppose the quantity 
marked in his dictionary un errour of the press. The 
lines in Lily's Que Genus will ensily call to the recol- 
lection of every scholar how early he adopted the ante- 


Tel'-c-mus 
Tel-c-phas'-sa 
Tel!-c-phus 
Te-le!-si-a 10 
Te-les'-i-clas 
Tel-c-sil’-la 
Tel-c-sin'-i-cus 
Tel+-si'-nus 
Tel-c-sip'-pus 
Te-les'-pho-ras 
Tel-e-stag'-o-ras 
Te-les!-tas 
Te-les'-tes 
Te-les'-to 
Tel'thus 
Tel-e-thu'-sa 
Te-leu'-ri-as 
Te-leu'-ti-as 
Tel-la'-ne 
Tel'-li-as 
Tel'-lis 
Tel'-lus 
Tel-mes!-sus, or 
Tel-mis'-sua 
Te’-!on 
‘Tel-thu'-sa 
Te'-lys 26 
‘Te-ma'-the-a 
Te-me'-ni-um 


Tem-e-rin'-da 
Tem'-e-4a 
Ten!«-se 
Tem'-nes 
Tem'-nos 
‘Tem'-pe 
Ten'-e-dos 
Te!-nes 26 
Ten'-e-sie 
Te'-nos 26 
‘Teu!-ly-ra 
Ten-ty’-ra 
Te’-os, or 
Te-re!-don 
Te-ren'-ti-a 
Te-ren-ti-a'-nus 
Te-ren'Aus 
+Te!-re-us 
Ter-gea'-tr, and 
Ter-ges'-tum 
Te'-ri-us 19 
Ter-i-ba'-zus 
Te-rid'-a-e 19 
Ter-i-da'-tes 
Ter'-i-gum 
Ter-men'-ti-a 10 
Ter'-me-rus 27 
‘Ter-me!-sus 27 
Ter-mi-na'-li-a 
Ter-mi-na'-lis 


Thence) 


c'-i-os 


Ter-pan'-der 
Terneiclt-o-re 8 
Terp-sic'-ra-te 


penultimate pronunciation. 


“Tartara, Taygetus, sic Tenera, Massica, et altus 


“ Gargarus.” 


t Tereus.—For words of this termj:.ation, see [pome- 


wEUS. 


2 TAches.—Thebes in Egypt was exiled Hecatom'pylos, 





TH 


Ter-ra-ci’-na 
Ter-ra-sid'-i-us 
Ter -ti-a 10 
‘Ter -ti-us 10 
‘Ter-tul-li-a -nus 
Te!-thya 26 
‘Te-trap -o-lis 
‘Tet'-ri-cus 
Teu'-cer 
| Teul-eri 3 
| Teu'-cri-a 
| Teuc’-te-ri 3 
Teu-mes’-sus 
Teu!-ta 
Teu-ta'-mi-as, or 
‘Teu!-ta-mis 
Teu'-ta-mus 
Teu'-tas, or 
‘Teu-ta'-tes 
Teu'-theas 
‘Teu-tom!-a-tus 
Teun!-to-ni, and 
Tcu'-to-nes 
Tha-ben’-na 
Tha'-is 
Tha'-la 
Thal'-a-me 
Tha-lus'-si-as 
Thal-les 
Tha-les'-tri-a, or 
Tha-les'-tris 
Tha-le!-tes 27 
Tha-li!-a 40 
Thal'-pi-us 
Tham’'-y-ras 
Thani'-y-ris 
Thar-ge’-li-a 
Tha-ri'-a-des 
Tha'-rops 26 
Thop'-sa-cus 
Tha'-si-ua, or 
Thra'-si-ns 10 
Tha'-soa 26 
Tha -sus 


Thnau-man'-ti-ns, and 


Thau-man'-tis 
Thau'-mae 
‘Thau-ma!-si-us 
Thel-a 
bl o-nes 

e-a/-gea 
The-a'no 
The-a'-num 
The-ar'-i-las 
The-ar'-nus 
The-n-te’-tes 
The'-hw 8 

Thebes, Eng. 
lhel/-a-is 
The'-be, or The’-be 
The'-i-a 
Thel-i-as 5 
Thel-e-phas'-sa 
Thel-pu'-#a 
Thely-i'-on 29 
Thelx-i'-o-pe 
The-me'-si-on 11 
The'-mis 
The-mis'-cy-ra 
Them!'-o-nus 
Them!-i-son 
The-mis' ta 
‘The-mis'-ti-us 
The-mis'to-cles 
Them-i-stog’--nes 
The-o-cle'-a 


cation. 


TH 


The'-o-cles 
The'-o-clus 
The-o-clym -nus 
"The-oc!-ri-Lus 
The-od!-n-mas, or 
Thi-od'-a-mas 
Tiw-o-lee'-tes 
The-od-o-re!-tus 


The-od'-o-ret, Eng. 


The-od-o-ri!-tus 
The-o-do'-ra 
The-o-du/-rus 
The-0-,0'-si-us 10 
The-od'-o-ta 
The-o-do!-ti-on 11 
The-od'-o-tus 
The-og-ne!-tes 
The-og'-nis 
The-om-nes'-tus 
The'-on 
The-un!-o-e 8 
The! o-pe 
The-oph’-a-ne 
The-oph!-a-ves 
The-o-pha'-ni-a 
The-oph!-i-los 
The-o-phras'-tus 
‘The-o-pol!/-mus 
The-o- pom'-pus 
™he-o-phy-lac’-tus 


T'he-oph'-itact, Eng. 


The-o'-ri-us 
The-o-ti'-mus 
The-ox'-o-na 
The ox-'-ni-a 
The-ox-e'-ni-ua 
The'-ra 
The-ram'-bus 
The-ram'-e-nes 
The-rap’-no, or 
Te-rap'-ne 
The'-ras 
The-rip'-pi-das 
Ther'-i-tas 
Ther'-ma 
Ther-mo'ston 
‘Ther-mop!-y-lp 
Ther' mus 
The-rod'-a-mas 
The'-ron 
Ther-pan’=ler 
Ther-san'-ler 
Ther-sil'-o-chus 
Ther -—sip'-pus 
‘Vher-si/-tes 1 
Thes-hi'-tes 
The-e'-i-de 
The-se'-ia 
The'-se-us 
The-si'42 
The-si'-des 
Thes-moph-o'-ri-a 
Thes-moth'«-te 
Thes-pil-a 
Thea-jn'-a-<|le 
Thes-pi'-a dea 
Thes'-pi-w 
Thes'-pis 
Thes'-pi-us, or 
‘Thes'-ti-us 
Thes-pro'-ti-a 0 
"Thes-pro'-tus 
Thes-sn'-li-a 
Thes-sa! li-on 29 


"Thes-sa-li'-o-tis 


TH 


Thes’-sa-lus 
Thee'-te 
Thes'-ti-a 
"Lhos4i'-a-de, and 

Thes-ti' a-des 
Thes'-ti-as 
Thes!-ti-us 
‘Thes'-tor 
Thes'-ty-lis 
The'-tis 
‘Lheu'-tis, or 

‘Teu'-this 
Thi'-a 
‘lhi'-as 
Thim'-bron 
Thi-od!-a-mas 
This’-be 
This'-i-as 10 
This'-o-a 
Tho-an'-ti-om 10 
Tho'-as 
Tho 8 
Thom'-y-ria 19 
‘Tho'-lus 
if hon 
lho!-nis 
‘Tho'-on 
Tho'-o-sa 
Tho-o'-tes 
Tho-ra'-ni-us 
Tho'-rnx 
‘Tho!-+ti-a 
Thor-nax 
Thor'-sus 
Tho'-us 
Thra'-ce 
‘Thra'-ces 
Th alia 
Thrace, En 
Thrac'-i-dw 19 
Thra'-cu 
Thra!-se-as 11 
Thra-sid! us 
Thra'-si-vs 10 
Thra'-s0 
Thras-y-bo'-lus 
Thras-y-de'-us 
Thra-syl'-los 
Threa-eym'-a 
Theab-y-1ne!-dee 
‘Thras-y-me-nus 
Thre-ic!-i-us M 
Then 
Threp-si 
Theiamy bos 
Thro'-ni-um 
‘Thry-on 
Thry'-us 
Thu-cyd'-i-des 
Thu-is4to 
Thu'-le 8 
Thu'-ri-e, or 

"T ho'-ri-um 
Thu'-ri-nus 
Thus'-ci-a 10 


Thy'-a-mis 
Thy '-a-na 
Thy-a-ti' re 
Thy-ber'-ni 
Thy-es-ta 
Thy-es'-tes 
‘Thym'-bra 
Thym-bret-us 


§$T'hes-sa-lo-ni'-ca 30 | Thym'-bris 
ee eee 


* Taygetus and Taygete—All ovr prosodists but | frem having a hundred gates; and Thebes in Greet 


§$ Thessalonica—This word, like every other of 8 
similar termination, is sure to be pronounced, by * an: 
English scholar, with the accent on the th rd sylisbl. 
but this must be avaided on pain of literary excommalr 


so3 . + be 
|| Thon, a physician of Egypt—Milton spels t 
word with the final e, making it one syllable only, 


consequently pronouncing it so as to rhyme with Lax’ 


* Not that Nepenthe, which the wile of Thone, 


“In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
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TI : TO TR TU TY 
tym'-bron Ti-mo!-le-~m To ma/-um Tri-phil'-lis 1 | Tu!-ri-os 
cym!-e-le Ti-mo’-lus 13 Tom’-a-tus 19 Tri-phi'-lus Tar'-nus 
iy-mi!-a-this Ti-mom'-a chus Tom’-i-sa ‘Tri. phy!’-i-a Tu'-ro-nes 
vy-mochi!-a-res Ti'-mon To'-mos, or Tomis’ | Trip'-o-lis 19 Tur'-pi-o 
ry-ina#-tes Ti-moph'-a-nes Tom'-y-tis 19 Trip-tol'-e-mus Tu-rul'-li-ns 
iy-od -4-mas Ti-mo’-the-us ‘o/-ne-a Triq’-ue-tra Tua-ca!-ni-a, and 
iy-o/-ne Ti-mon'!-e-nus Too-gil’-li ast Tus!-ci-a 10 
Ly-/-ne-us Tin'-gis To-pa'-z08 Trit’-i-a 10 Tus-ci 3 
iy/-o-tos Ti/-pha Top'-i-ris, or Top! ras | Trit-o-ge-ni'-a 30 Tue-cu-la'-num 
iy'-re ‘Ti!-phys Tor’-i-ni 3 Tri'-tou Tus’-cu-lum 
hyr'-e-a Tiph'-y-sa To-ro'-ne Tri-to’-nis Tus'-cus 
hy re-use Ti-re'-si-as 10 Tor-qua -ta Tri-um/-vi-ri 4 Tulta 
ayri-i-on 29 Tir-i-ba'-ses ‘Tor-qua-tus Tri-ven'-tam Tu'-ti-a 10 
hyr-sag'-e-tx Tir-i+ia'tes Tor'-tor Triv'-i-a To'-+i-cam 
hy«!-sos Ti'-ria 18 To!-rus Triv'-i-e An/-trum I Ses 
hy/-us Ti'-ro Tor'-y-ne Triv'-i-e Lou'-cus tT'y-a'-ne-ue, or 
i awa 1 ‘Ti-ryn’-thi-a Tox-a-rid'-1-a 19 Tri-vi'-cum Ty-a-or -us 
ib-m-re!-i ‘Ti-ryn'-thas Tox'-c-us Tro’-a-des Ty-a-nittis 
1-ve!-ri-as Ti-s@’-um Tox-ic'-ra-te . Tro'-as Ty'-bris 
ih-e-ri'-nus Ti-sag'-o-ras Tra'-be-a Troch!-a-ri Ty!-bur 
i)!-e-ris Ti-~<am'!-c-nes Trach'-a-lus 12 T'roch'-v-is 12 Ty!'-che 12 
i-be'-ri-us ‘Ti-san'sirus Tra!-chas Tro~-ze -ne ul-ke 
i-Le!-eis Ti-sar'-chos 12 Tra-chin-i-a Trog'-i-lus 24 Tych'-i-us 12 
i-bul/-lus . Ti-si'-a-rus Trach-o-pi'-tis Trog-lod'-y-tz Tych'-i-cus 12 
‘-bur Tia’-i-as 10 Tra'-gus Tro'-gus Pom-pe'-i-us FY sp 
‘j-bur!-ti-as 10 Ti-siph'-o-ne Tra j-a-nop’-o-lis Tro-ja i yd-e-us 
‘\-bor'-tus Ti-siph'-o-nus Tra-ja'-nua Troy, Eng. y-li'-des 
‘ich!-i-us 12 ‘lis-sam'-e-nus Tra'-jan, Eng. *T ro!-i-lus Ty-e!-nia 
‘ic!-i-da Tis-sa-pher'-nea Tral'-les Trom-en-ti'-na Tym'-ber 
‘i-ci/-nus Ti-tw'-a Trans-tib-er-i/-na Troph'-i-mus Ty-mo'-lus 
‘id'-i-us ‘l'i'-tan, Ti-ta'-nus Tra-pe!-zus Tro-pho!-ni-us Tym-pa’-ni-a 
*j-os!-an Tit'-a-na Tra-sul’-lue Tros Tym-phe!-i 3 
‘i?-a-ta Ti-ta!-nes Tre-ba'-ti-us 10 Tros'-su-lum Tyn-dar'-i-les 
‘j-fer!-num Ti'-tans, Eng. Tre -bel-li-a!-nus Trot!-i-lum Tyn'~la-ris 
*iy!-a-sis Ti-ta'-ni-a Tre-bel-li-e’-nus Tru-en'-tum, or ‘Tyn'-da-rus 
‘ig-el-ti'-nus 24 ‘Ti-tan'-i-les Tre-bel'-li-us Tru-en-ti'-ngm Tyn!-ni-chus 
‘i-gel!-li-ua Ti-ta'-nua, (a giant) | Tre'-bi-a Tryph'-c-rus bh sox re: or 
“i-gra'-nes Tiv'-a-nus, (a river) | Tre'-bi-us Tryph-i-o-do'-rus y-pha'-os, (smb.) 
‘ig-ran-o-cer’-ta Tit-a-re'-si-us 10 Tro-bo’-ni-a Try'-phon Ty-pho'-e-us, (adj.) 
ri/-gres Tit'-e-nus T Try-pho'-sa Ty'-phon 
"\-gris Tith-e-nid!-i-a Treb’-u-la 19 Tu'-be-ro 19 Ty-ran-ni!-on 
Cie-u-ril-ni 3 Ti-tho’-nus * rus. Tuc'-ci-a 10 Ty-ran’-ous 
Cil-a-tee’-i 4 Tit'-i-a 19 | Trev'-e-ri 3 Tuhk'!-she-a Ty!-ras, or Ty'-ra 
Ci-me!-a Tit-i-a'-na 21 : “ria Tu’-ci-a 10 Ty’-res 
Ci-me'-us Tit-i a'-nus Tri-a’-ri-us Tu'-der, or Tyr-i-da'-tes 
li-mug'-o-nes Tiv-i-i 3 19 Tri-bal'-li 3 Tu-der'-ti-a 10 Tyr'-i-i 4 
Ci-mag!-o-ras Ti-thraus!-tes Trib!-o-ci Tu-dri 3 Ty-ri'-o-tes 
li-man'—dra Ti-tin'-i-us Tri-bu'-ni Tu-gi'-ni, or Ty!-ro 
l'i-man'-dri-des Tit'-i-us 10 19 Tric-an-ti'-ni 3 Tu-ge'-ni Ty-rog'-ly-phus 
li-man!-thes Ti-tor’-mus Tric!-cm Tu-gu-ri'-nus 2 Ty'-ros 
Ti-mar'-chus 12 Ti-tu'-ri-us Trick!-se Tu-is'-to Tyr-rhe’-i-de | 
Tim-a-re!-ta Ti -tus Tri-cla’-ri-a Tu-lin'-gi 3 Tyr-rhe!-i-des 
l'i-ma!-si-on IL Tit'-y-rua Tri-cre'-na Tul -la Tyr-rhe’-ni 
lim-a-sith/-e-us Tit'-y-us 19 Tri-c-ter!-i-ca Tul'-li-a Tyr-rhe'-oum 
Ti-ma'-vus Tle-pol!-e-mus 16 Trif-o-li'-nus Tul-li'-o-la Tyr-rhe'-nus 
T'i-me!-si-us 11 Tma'-rus Tri-na'-cri-a, or Tul'-li-us Tyr'-rhe-us 
Ti-moch'-a-ris 12 Two’-lus 13 Trio! -a-cris Tu-ne'-ta, or Tul-nis | Tyr-rhi'-de 
Tim-o-cle!-a To-ga/-ta Tri-no-ban!-tes Tur'-gri ‘Tyr'-sie 
Ti-moce!-ra-tes Tol'-mi-des Tri-oe!-a-la, or ‘Tu-ra'-vi-us Tyr-te'-us 
Ti-mo/-cre-on To-lu/-sa Tri’-o-cla Turt'-bo T'y'-rus, or Ty'-ros 
‘Tim-o-de’-inus To-lum!-ou Tri!-o-pas, or Tur-dle-ta!-ni Tyre, Eng. 
Tim-o-la!-us To’-lus Tri'-ops Tu-re'-sis Tys'-i-as 10 

UL UN UR Us UZ 
U/-BI-I 4 U-lys'-ses Gn'-che “1 Ur-bie!-u-a U-sip’-i-ci 3 
U-cal'-e-gon Um'-ber Un-le-cem!-vi-ri 3 Ur'-bi-cas Us-ti'-ca 
ULou-bis Um!-bra U-nel'-li 3 U-ri-a U'!-ti-ca 
U'-fens Um!-bri-a Unx'!-i-a U!-ri-tes Ux-«l lo-du'-num 
Ufen-ti'-na Um-brig'-i-ns 24 U-ra!-ni-a Ur-sid'-i-aa Ux'-i-i 3 
Ul-pi-a!-nus Um'-bro U-ra!-ni-i, or U'-ri-i | Us-ca/-na Ux-is'-a-ma 
Ul'-pi-an, Eng. Un'-ca U!-ra-nus U-sip’-e-tes, or Ul-zi-ta i 


U--lo-bra 


* Troilus.—Thia word is almost always heard as if it 
were two aylinb'es only, and as if written Troy'-lus. 
This ina corruption of the first magnitade: the vowels 
should be kept separate, as if written T'ro'-ce-lus. See 


Zor.us. 


t Tyaneus.—This word is only-used as an adjective to 
Apollonius, the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, and 
is formed from the town of T'yana, where he was 
The natural formation of this adjective would undoubt- 
edly be Twaneus, with the accent on the antepenulti- 
Labbe, at the word T'yana, says, “ et inde 
deductaum Tyaneus ; quidquid sciam reclamare nonnullos 


mate syllable, 


born, 





with the diphthong, we may presume the penultimate ac- 
cent has prevailed, and that it is the safest to follow. 


Tydeus.—This word, like several others of the same 
termination, was pronounced by the Greeks sometimes in 
three, and sometimes in two syllables, the ew considered 
asa diphthong. When it was pronounced in three sylla- 
bles, the penultimate syllable was Jong. and the accent 
was on it, as we find it in a verse of Wilkie’s Epiguniad: 


“ Venns, still partial to the Theban arms, 
“ Tydcus' son seduc'd by female charms.” 


But the most prevailing pronunciation was that with the 


sed immerito, ut satia notant ernditi.” 

The numberless authorities which might be bronght for 
pronouncing thia word cither way, sufficiently show how 
equivocal is its accent, and of how little importance it is 
to which we give the preference. My privete opinion co- 
incides with : but, as we generally find it written 


antepenultimate accent, as we generally find it in Pope's 
Homer: 
“ Next came 'domencna and Tydeus’ son 
“ Ajax the leas, and Ajax Telamon,” 
Pope's Hom. b, ii. v. 50. 
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VE VE VI vo vu 
VACCHZ'-I 3 Vel'-i-ca Ver-re-gi!-num Vi-ce'-ti-a 10 Vo-co’-ni-us 
Va-cu'-na Ve-li'-na Ver'-res, C, Vi-cel'-li-us Vo-con'-ti-a 10 
Va -ga Ve-li'-1um Ver!-ri-tus Vic'-tor Vog' ens 
Vag-~—lru'-sa Ve-li-o-cas!-si 3 Ver'-ri-us Vic-to!-ri-a Vol-a-giu'-i-us 
Vu-gol'-li-us Vol-i-ter’-na t Ver-ru’-go Vic-tol-ri-us Vo-la'-aa 
Va-ge'-ni 3 Ve-li're kl en Vie-to-ri!-na Vo-lnn'dum 
Va'-la Vel'-la-ri 3 er-ti-cor'-di a Vic-to-ri!-nus Vol-a-ter'’-ra 
Va'-lens Vel'-le-da Ver-tis'-cus Vic-tum'-vi-w Vol'-cx, or 
Va-len'-ti-a 10 Vel-le’-i-us Ver-tum!-aus Vi-en!-na Vol'-ga 
Val-on-tin-i-a!-nus *Ve-na’-frum Ver-u-la!-nus Vil'-liea Vo-log!~-ses 
Val-ea-tin'--en, Ven -e-a1 Vel-rus Vill-li-us Vo-log'-o-sua 

Eng. Ven!-e-li Ves'-bi-us, or Vim-i-vval-lis Voll-scens 

Va-le -ri-a Ven!-0-ti 3 Ve-su'-bi-us Vin-cen!-ti-us 10 Vol -sci or Vol ci 
Va-ly-ri-a’-nus Ve-ne'-ti-a 10 Ves-ci-u!-nuim Vin'-ci-us Vol-sin'-j-um 
Va-!c'-ri-an, Eng. Ven'-ice, Eng. Ves-pa-si-a'-nus Vin-da'-li-us Vol-tin'-i-a 
Va-le'-ri-us Ven-e-tus Ves-pa'-si-an, Eng. | Vin-del!-i-ci 4 Vo-lan-0@ Fa/-nam 
Val'-e-rus Ve-nil'-i-a Vos-cu-la!-ri-us Vin-le-mi-a!-tor Vo-lum'-ni-a 
Val-gi-us Ve-no!-ni-us Ves'-e-ris Viul-dex Ju'-li-us Vo-luny-nos 
Van-da!-li-i 3° 4 Ven-tid'-i-us Vo-se!-vi-us, and Vin-die'-i-us 10 Vo-lom!-ni- os 
Van-gi'-o-nes Veu'-ti 3 Ve-se'-vus Vin-lo-nis!-sa Vo-lup'-tas, and 
Van'-i-us Ven-u-le'-i-us Ves'-ta Vi-nic!-i-us 10 Vo-la!-pi-a 
Va-rn'-nes Ven'-u-lus Ves-ta!-les Vi-nid!-i-us Vol-u-se'-nus 
Var-lx'-i Vo'-nus Ves-ta!-li-a Vin'-i-us Vo-Ja-si-a'-nus 
Va'l-ri-a Voe-nu!-si-a, or Ves-tic!-i-ua 24 Vin'-ni-us Vi-ln'-si-us 10 
Va-ri'-ni 3 Ve-nu'-si-um 10 Ves-til!-i-us Vip-sa!-ni-a Vol -u-sus 
Vaeris’-ti Ve-ra!-gri Ves-til!-la Vir'-bi-us Vo'-lux 
Va'l-ri-us Vo-ra'-ni-a Ves-ti'-ni 3 Vir-gil'-i-us Vo-ma‘-nus 
Var'-ro Ve-ra!-ni-us Ves-ti'-nas Vir'-gil, Eng. Vo-no -nes 
Ve'-rus Ver-big'-e-nus Ves!-u-lus Vir-gin'-i-a Vo-pis'-cus 
Vas-co!-nes Ver-cel'-lw Ve-su'-vi-us Vir-gin’-i-us Vo-ra'-nug 
Vat-i-ca’-nus Vor-cin-get'-o-rix Vet+ti-us Vir-i-u!-thus Vo-ti-c'-nus 2 
Va-tin'-i-us Ver+!-na Vet-to’-nes Vir-i-lom!-n-rus Vul-ca-nal-li-a 
Vat-i-o’-nus Ver-gil'-i-a Vet-u-lo!-ni-a Vi-rip'-la-ca Vul-cal-ni 
Vec'-ti-us 10 Ver-gae-il-lau!-nus Ve-tu'-ri-a Vir'-ro Vul-ca!-ni-us 
Ve'-di-us Foll-li-o Ver-gel/-lusa Ve-tu'-ri-as Vir'-tus Vul-ca'-nus 
Ve-go'l-ti-us 10 Ver-gil'-i-w Ve'-tus Vi-sel'-li-us Vul'-can, =” 
Vel-i-a Ver-gin'-i-us Vi-bid'-i-a Vi-sel!-lus Vul-ca‘ti-us 10 
Ve-i-n'-nus Ver -gi-um Vi-bid!-i-us Vi-tel!-li-a Vul-i'-num 
_ Ve-i-en'-tea Ver-go-bre!-tus Vib’-i-us Vi-tel -li-us Vul’-so 

Ve j-en'-to Ver'-i-tas Vi'l-bo Vit'-i-n 10 Voll-tu-ra 
Ve-i-i 3 Ver-o-doc!-ti-us 10 Vib-n-le!-nus Vit!-ri-cus Vul-tu-re!-i-us 
Vej -v-vis Ver-o-man!alu-i Vi-bul! li-us Vi-tru’-vi us Vul-tu'-ri-as 
Ve-ln -brum Ve-ro'-na Vil-ca Po’-ta Vit'-u-la Vul-tur'-nom 
Ve-la'-ni-us Ve-ro/-nes Vi-cen! ta, or Vo-co!-ni-a Vul-tur'-nus 
Ve -li-a Ver-o-ni'-ca 30 

XA XE XE XE XY 
RAN'-THE 17 Xan!-thus Xe!-ne-us Xe-nod!-i-ce Xen-o-pi-thi'-« 
Xan!-thi Xao!-ti-cles Xe-ni'-n-des Xe-nod!-o-chus Xerxes 17 
Xan!-thi-a Xan-tip’-pe Nel-ni-us Xen-o-do’-rus Xeu'-xes 
Xan'-thi-ca Xan-tip/-pus Xen-o-cle'-a Xe-noil’-o-tus Xul-thus 
Xan-thip'-pe Xe-nag'-o-ras Xen!-o-cles Xe-noph'-a-nes Xy'-chus 
Xan-thip'-pus Xe-nar'-chus Xen-o-cli!-des | Xe-noph'-i-lus ad -i-as 
Xan'-tho Xen!-a-res Xe-noc!-ra-tes | Xen'-o-phon yo-0-ich’-i-a 
Xan-tho-pu'-las Xen!-e-tus | Xe-nod! a mus | Xen-o-phon-ti!-us 

ZA ZE ZE ZO ZY 
ZAB'-A-TUS 19 27 |Za!-rax Zen-o-lo'-ti-a Zeu-xip'-pe Zo-pyr'-i-o 
Zab-di-ce'-ne Zar-bi-c'-nus } Ze-nod!-o-tus Zeu'-xis Zo-pyr'-i-on 
Za-bir'-a Zar-i-ds! pes Ze-noth!-e-mis Zeu'-xo Zop'-y-rus 19 
Zab!-u-lus Za -thes Ze-noph'-a-nes Zi-gi'-ra Zor-o-as'-ter 
Za-cyn'-thas Ze-bi'-na Ze-phye'-i-am | Zill-i-n, or Ze!-lis 7.08'-i-nus 
Za-gre'-us Zo'-la, or Ze'-li-g Zeph'-y-ras Zi-my!-ri Zos'-i-ne 
Za'-grus Ze’-les Zeph'-y-rom Zi-ob'-e-ris Zos-te'-ri-a 
Zal'-u-tes 19 Ze-lov'-y-pe Ze-rvi-thus Zi-pe!-tes Zo-\hraus'-tes 
Zu-leu'-cus Ze!-lus Ze!-thes, or Ze!-tus Zmil'-a-ces 16 Zy-gan'-tes 
Za'-ma, or Zag'-ma_ =| Ze'-no Zeu-gi-ta'-oa a 29 Zyg-e-ne 
Zu'-mne-is Zo-nu'-bi-a Zeug'-ma ip'-pus Zyg'-i-a 
Za-mol!-xis Zen'-o-cles Ze!-us Zo!'-na Zy-gom'-a-la 
Zan'-cle Zen-o-cli!-les Zeux-id'-a-mus Zon!-a-ras Zy-gop'-o-lis 
Fan'-the-nes Zen-o-do!-rus Zeux'-i-dasa Zoph'-o-rugs Zy-gri'-ta 


Zau!-thi-cles 


— 





* Fenafrum.—Though the accent may be placed either 
on the antepeoultimate or the penultimate syllable of thia 








word, the latter is by far the preferable, as itis adopted 


by Lempriere, Labbe, Gouldman, and other good author- 


ities. 


ty Ferrugo.—| have given this word the penultimate ac- 
cent with Lempriere, in opposition to Ainsworth, who 


adopts the antepenaltimate. 


nb Zenodotus.—All our prosodists but Lempriere give 
t 





reason ts given why it should differ from Herodotus, ! 
muat beg leave to follow the majority. 


§ Zoilus.—The two vowels in thie word are always 
separated in the Greek an’ Latin, but in the English pro- 
nunciation of it they are frequently blended into a diph- 
thong, as in the words oil, boil, &e. 
illiterate pronunciation, and should be avoided. The 


This, however, is a9 


word should have three sy!lables, and be pronounced as if 


word the antepenultimate accent; and, till a good 


written Zo'-o-lus. 
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BY inspecting the foregoing Vocabulary, we see that 
not withstandin Fall the carvings with which the learned 
have guurded the accentuation of the dead languages, || passing the river Grani'cus, or of his marrying the sis- 
still some words there are which despise their laws, and || ter of Parysatis? These words, and several othe 
boldly adopt the analogy of English pronanciation. It is | must be looked upon as | pera shot from their origina 
true the catalogue of these is not very numerona: for, as | spheres, and moving round another centre. 
an errour of this kind incurs the penalty of heingthought | After al! the care, therefore, that has been taken to ac- 
illiterate and valgar, it is no wonder that a pedantick ad- || cent words according to the best authorities, some have 
herence to Greck and Latin should, in doubtful cases, be | been found so differently marked by different prosodists 

nerally preferred. as to make it no easy matter to know to which we shall 

But, as the letters of the dead languages have insensi- || give the preference. In this case I have ventured to give 
bly changed their sound by passing into the living ones, || my opinion without presuming to decide, and merely as 
#0 it is impossible to preserve the accent from sliding || an ‘Evwrredv, or Jnterim, till the learned have pronouna 
gometimes into the analogies of our own tongue: and, |! ed the final sentence. 
when once words of this kind arc fixed in the publick ear, 


it is not ooly a useless, but a pernicious pedantry to dis- 
turbthem. Who could hear without pity of Alexander's 








| 
' 
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TO THE 


“TERMINATIONAL VOCABULARY. 


8 





TAKING a retrospective view of language, or survey- || fers the nccant to the antepenultimate, as in Thucydides ; 
ing it .n its terminations, affords not only a new, but an || which depends entirely on the quantity of the origins! 
advantageous view of all languages. ‘"he necessity of | word from which these patronymicks are formed. 
this v.ew induced me, several years agu, to arrange the | And, lastly, when the number of words pronounced 
whole English language according to its terminations; | with a different accent are nearly equal, we can at Jeast 
and this arrangement | found of infinite use to me in con- i find some way of recollecting their several accentuations 
sulting the analogies of our tongue. A conviction of its | better than if they were promiscuously mingled with all 
utility made me desirous of arranging the Greck and || the rest of the words in the language. By frequently 
Latin proper names in the same manner, and more par- dag them as they stand together, the ear will gain 
ticularly as the pronunciation of theso languages depends " a habit of placing the accent properly, without knowing 
more on the termiuation of words than any other we are | why it does so. In short, if Patlbe's Catholici Indices, 
acquainted with. Of such utility ia this arrangement | which is in the hands of all the learned, be useful for 
supposed to be in the Greck language, that the son of the | readily finding the accent aud quantity of proper names, 
famous Hoogeven, who wrote on the Greek particles, has | the present Index cannot fail to be moch more so, as it 
actually printed such a dictionary, which only waits for || not only associates them by their accent and quantity, 
8 preface to be published. The labour of sucha selection | but according to their termination also; and, hy thia « 

» and arrangement must have been prodigious; nor ia the || ditional association, it must necessarily render any diver- 
task [ have undertaken in the present work a slight one: || sity of accent more easily perceived and remembered. 

but the idea of roudering the classical pronunciation of | ‘To all which advantages it may be added, that this 
ns rnames still more ensy, encou me to persevere | arrangement has enabled me to point out the true sound 
n the labour, however dry aud fatiguing. j| of every termination; by which means those who are 

I flattered myself I had already promoted this end, by || totally unacquainted with the learned languages will fied 
dividing the proper numes into syllables upon analogical | themselves instructed in the true pronunciation of the 
principles, but hoped I could still add to the facility of | final letters of every word, as well as its uccent and 
recollecting their pronunciation, by the arrangement here |) quantity. 
adopted; which, in the first place, exhibits the accent || It need scarcely be observed, that, in the following Ip- 
and quantity of every word by its termination. || dex, almost all words of twos Nables are omitted ; for, 

{In the next place, it shows the extent of this secentua- | as dissyliables in the Greek and Latin languages are al- 
tion, by producing, at one view, all the words, differently || ways pronounced with the accent on the first, it was 
accented, by which means may be formed the rule and the || needless to insert thom. The same may be observed of 
exception. || such words as bave the vowel in the penuitimate syllable 

Thirdly, when the exceptions are but few, and less apt || followed by two consonants, for, in this case, unless the 
to be regarded, by seeing them contrasted with the rule, || former of these consonants was a mute, and the latter & 
they are imprinted more strongly on the memory, and are || liquid, the penultimate vowel was oeer long, and coa- 
the more easily recollected. Thus, by seeing that Sper- | sequently always had the accent. ‘This anal takes 
chins, Xenophontins, and Darius, are the only words, of || place in our pronunciation of words from the Hebrew; 
thac very numerous termination, which have the accent || which, with the exception of some few that have been 
On the peoulti.nate, we are at perfect case about all the || anglicised, such as Bethlehemite, Nazarene, &c., have 
rest. | the accent, like the Greek and Latin words, either oo the 

Pourthly, by seeing that all words ending in enes have | penultimate or antepenultimate syllable. 
universally the antepenaltimate accent, we easily recol- , It might have been expected, that | should have confie- 
lect thut the ‘pda of Eumenes with the accent || ed myself tu the insertion of proper naimes alone, without 
op the penultimate is radically wrong, and is only toler- | bringing in the tile adjectives, as they are called, 
ated because addnted by some respectable writers. Thus, | which are derived from them. This omission would, an- 
too, the numerous termination in ades is seen to be per- || doubtedly, have suved me immense trouble; but these 
feetly antepenuliimate; and the ambiguous termination | adjectives, being sometimes used as substantives, made 
in ides ia froed in some measure from its intricacy, by | it difficult to draw the live; and as the analogy of acceat- 
sesing the extent of hoth forms contrasted. This con- | uation was, in some measure, connected with these ad- 
trast, without being obliged to go to Greek etymologies, || jectives, I hoped the trouble of collecting and arranging 
ehows at wne view when this termination has the accent |; them would not be entirely thrown away. 
on {he penultimate i, as in 7'ydides ; and when it trans- | 1096 
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; AA 
Accent the Antepenultimaie. 
ABAA,* Nausicaa. — 


Accent the Antepenultimate 


Ababa, Desudaba, Alaba, Allaba, Aballaba, Cillaba, || 
Adeba, Abnoba, Onoba, Arnoba, Ausoba, Hecuba, Gel- | 


duba, Corduba, Voluba, Rutuba. 
ACA ECA ICA} OCA UCA YCA 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Cleonica, Thessalonica, Veronica, Noctiluca, Donuca. Aobriga, Segobrigu, 


Acoent the Antepenultimate. 

Ithaca, Andriaca, Malaca, ‘Tabraca, Mazaca, Seneca, 
Cyrenatca, Belgica, Georgica, Cabnlica, Italica, Maltil- 
ica, Bellica, Laconica, Leonica, Marien, Marmarica, Co- 
nimbriea, Merobrica, Mirobrica, Cetobrica, Anderica, 
America, Africa, Arboriea, Aremorica, Armoriea, Norica, 
Tetrica, Asturica, Illyrica, Nasica, Mrica, Corsica, Athat- 
ica, Betica, Ceretica, Anaitica, Celtica, Sulmantica, Cyr- 
rhestica, Ustica, Utica, Engravica, Oboeca, Amadoca, 
Aesyca, Mutyca. - na 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Abdeda, Hecameda, Diomeda, Amida, Actrida. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Seccuds, Conde neda, Voneda, Candida, Egida, A 
ro gneda, Voneda, Candida, Egi a- 
derida, Florida, Pisida. * ; : 

A 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Dicea, Nicwa, and all words of this termination. 


EA 


Accent the Penultimute, 

Laodicea, Stratonicea, Cymodocoa, Medea, Ligea, Ar- 
gea, Amathea, Alphea, Erythea, Ethalea, Malea, Hera- 
clea, Amphiclea, Theoclea, Agathoclea, Audroclea, 
Euryclea, Penthesilea, Achillea, Asbainea, Alcidainea, 
Cadmea, Elimea, Ainea, Mantinea, Maronea, Cheronea, 
#Epea, Barea, Crsarea, Neocivsaren, Cytherea, Ipsea, 
ily psea, Galatea, Platea,.Myrtea (a city). 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Pharnaeca, Ardea, Lb ey Ethea, Dexithea, Leucothea, 
Alaa, Doclea, Dioclea, Elea, Marcellea, Demea, Castanea, 





* As the accent is never on the last syllable of Greek 
o1 Latin proper names, the final @ must be pronounced 
as in English words of this termination; that ia, near 
as the interjection ah ‘—See Rule 7, prefixed to the Ini- 
tial Vocabulary. 


t Of all the words ending in ica, Cleonica, Feronica, 
and Thessalonica, sre the only three which have the pe- 
nultimate accent.—See Rule the 29th, prefixed to the 
Initial Vocabulary, and the words Aspaonticus and 
SorHronicus. 


{ Labbe tells us that some of the most learned men 
pronounce this part of America with the accent on the 
penultimate syllable. 


/ § The vowels in this termination do not form a diph- 
thong. The accent is upon the first a, the i is pronounced 
like y consonant in year, and the final @ nearly like the a 
in father, or the interjection ak !—See Rule 7. 


}| Words of this termination have the cia pronounced 
as if written she-a.—See Rule 10, prefixerd to the Jnitial 
Vocabulary. 


N See Rule 3, and the word in the /witia! Forabu- 
lary. 
138 


' 
' 





Symada, Bagrada, Suada, Idubeda, An- || nacia, Ambracia, Thracia, Samothracia, Artacia, 


Aminea, Ficulnea, Albunea, Bo&a, Clu or Clypea, 
| Abarbarea, Chierea, Verren, Laurea, ‘Thyrea, Rosea, 
Odyseoa, Etea, Trivea, Myrtéa (a name of Venus), Batoa. 
| Abazea, 
| CEA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Melibera, Eubeoa, and all words of this termination. 


' GA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abaga, Bibaga, Ampsaga, Agauzaga, Noega, Arabriga, 
Cwliobriga, Flaviobriga. 
HA 


“iccent the Antepenultimate, 
Matlacha, Pyrrhicha, Adatha, Agatha, Badenatha, 
| Abaratha, Monumetha. ee 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Achaia,§ Panchaia, Aglaia, Maia. 
BIA 
Aiccent the Antepenultimate. 
Arabia, Trebia, Contrebia, Albia, Balbia, Olbia, Corym- 
‘bia, Zenobia, Cornubia. 
CIA)| 
3 Alccent the Antepenultimate, 
‘Nieacia, Dacia, Salacia, Wormacia, Saber sag Nira 
ccia, 
| Gallacia, Grecia, Voadicia, Vindelicia, Cilicia, Libypha- 
jnicia, Aricia, Chalcia, Francia, Provincia, Cappadocia, 
| Porcia, Muscia, Ascia, Iscia, Thuscia, Boruscia, Seleu- 
cia, 1 Tucia, Lycian. - 
A 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Iphimedia,** Laomedia, Protomedia. 

: Accent the ag mage ac a 
Badia, Arcadia, Leucadia, Media, Iphimedia, Nicome- 
| dia, Polymedia, Eporedia, Corsedia, Suedia, Fordicidia, 
| Numidia, Canidia, Japidia, Pisidia, Gallovidia, Scandia, 
India, Burgundia, Ebodia, Clodia, Brodia, Longobardia, 
Cardia, Verticordia, Concordia, Discogdia, Herephordia, 
, Clandia, Lydia. 
} EIA 
| - a erent the hegre Pee en 

“lewoin, f ia, Antheia, Cartheia, Aquileia, Pom- 
peia, Relea: Prapria, Cartela. : ; 


| 





** See Irpnicenta, in the Initial Vocabulary. 


_ tt The ancients sometimes separated the vowels ¢i in 
this termination, and sometimes pronounced them as a 
| diphthong.' The general mode of pronouncing them 
with us is to consider them as a diplithong, and to 


| pronounce it as Jong or double e; which, from its _ 


| squeezed sound, approaches to the initial y, and makes 
| these words pronounced ag if written El-eyé'-yah, Hy- 
\j@-yah, &c. This ia the pronunciation which ouglit 
to be adopted; but scholars, who are fond of display- 
ing their knowledge of Greek, will be sure to pro- 
‘nounce Elegeia, Hygeia, or rather Hygieia, Aatheia, 
‘and Detopeia, with the diphthong like the noun eye; 
_while Cartheia, or Carteia, Aquileia, Pompeia, and Tar- 
, peia, of Latin original, ure permitted to have their diph- 
thongs sounded like double e, or, which is nearly the 
‘same thing if the vowels are separated, to sound the ¢ 
long, as in equal, awl the i as y consonant, articulating - 
' the final a, note on Achaia. - 

For « more —— idea of the sound of thia diph- 
thong, sce the word Puxrangs, inthe /nitial Vocabulary. 
\Yo which observations we may add, that, when this 
|diphthong in Greek is reduced to the single long i in 
| Latin, as in Jphigenia, Elegia, &c.,it is pronounced like 
Single 7, that is, fike the noun eye. 
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GIA ‘ | PIA 
Accent the Antcpenultimate. . Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sphagia, Las Athanegia,Cantabrigia, Ortigia, Nor- Apia, Salapia, Maoapia, Mossapia, Ascli Lampia. 
vigia, Langia, Eningia, Finningia, Lotharingia, Turingia, | Olympia, Ellopia, Dolopia, Cinepia, Cecropia, 
Sergia, Orgia, Pelusgia, Fugis, Rugia, Ogygia, Jopygia, |; Appia, Lappia, Cipla, Lapela: tuerpia. 
i i ' 
Phrygia, Zygia. rh | seg | 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Penultimate. 
Sophia, Xenopithia, Anthia, Erythia. Daria. P = aS 
j t the Antepenultimate. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. , eecens t : 
Valachia, Lysimachia, Centauromachia, Inachia, Xyn- || moe sorta Raby sdee ig sero Shes” Caria, 
sichia, Antiochia, Amphilochia, Mun ychia, Philadelphia, Relecin’ Biileria a ee asanatie a Pherie 
Apostrophia, Scarphia, Acryphia, mathia, mathia, |) ie Samaria,t Riutanete. Planaria acetal ’ ie Gel 
Alethia, Hyacinthia, Carinthia, Tyrinthia, Cynthia, Ty- linaria, Asicasian, Casteaniaen Piven by 
rynthia, Parthia, Seythia, Pythie. | Agraria, Dioecwsaria, Pandatarin, Cotaria, Nivaria, 








LIA Antiquaria, Cervaria, Petuaria, Argentuaria, Calabria, 
Secon the: Pexcitinate: Cantabrian, Cambria, Sicambria, Mesembria, Fimbria, 


, ; A é | Umbria, Cumbria, Selymbria, Abobria, Amagetobria, 
Thalia, Aristoclia, Basilia. Trinacria, Teucria, Molycria, Adria, Hadria, Geldria, 
Accent the Antepenultimate, Andria, Scamandria, Anandria, Cassandria, Alexandria, 
(Ebalia, Fornicalia, Lupercalia, Acidalia, Vandalia, || Mria, Egeria, Aeria, Faberia Iberia, Celtiberia, Luceria, 
Podalia, Megalia, Robigalia, Fugalia, GEchalia, West- || Nuceria, Aigeria, /Etheria, Eleutheria, Pieria, Aleria, 
phalia, Ethalia, Alalia, Vuleanalia, Paganalia, Bac- || Valerian, Ameria, Numeria, Neria, Cas ra, Commcie. 
chanalia, Terminalia, Fontinalia, Vertamoalia, Portum- || Hesperia, Hyperia, Seria, Fabrateria aegis og 
nalia, Agonalia, Angeronalia, Saturnalia, Faunalia, Por- || teria, Anthesteria, Faveria, Lhogria, iria, ria, 
tunalia, Opalia, Liberalia, Feralia, Floralia, Lemuralia, |; Oschoforia, Daphoephoria, Themopboria, Ant 
Salia, Pharsalia, Thessolia, A2talia, Italia, Compitalia, || Chilmoria, Westmoria, Eupatoria, Anactoria, Victoria, 
Carmontalia, Laurentalia, Castalia, Attalia, Psytalia, || Pretoria, Arria, Atria, Eretria, Feltria, 
Mamblia, lia, Cwlia, Belia, Celia, Decetlin, ay Bodotria, GSnotria, Cestria, Cicestria. Circestria, Thales- 
Helia, Cornelia, Clelia, Aspelia, Cerelia, Aurelia, Velia, || tria, Istria, Austria, Industria, Tublastria, Uria. Calau- 
Anglia, Cecilia, Sicilia, Aigilia, Cingilia, Palilia, |) ria, Isauria, Curia, Daria, Manduria, Furia, 
Mumilia, Znilia, Venilia, Parilia, Basilia, Absilia, Her- || Remuria, Etruria, Hetruria, Turia, A 
silia, Massilia, Atilia, Anatilia, Potilia, Antilia, Quin- | Beturia, Asturia, Syria, Colesyria, Leuco- 
tilia, Hostilia, Cutilia, Aquilia, Servilia, Elaphobolia, ys Assyria. . 











Ascolia, Padolia, Molia, Folia, Natolia Anato in, to- 
lia, Nauplia, Daulia, Figulia, Julia, Apulia, Getulia, 
Triphylia, Pamphylia. 


MIA 


SIA$ 

Asi Chadasin, Lacie, Seplasi Amasie, Aspasis 

sia, as ia, a, i 

Therasia, Agirasia, Austrasia, Anastasia, Arbsia, Asia, 
Cesia, ia, AEdesia, Artemesia, Magnesia, Masia, 
Merpesia, Ocresia pow Reach Artesia, Suesia, Bisia, 
Calisia, Provisia, Hortensia, Chenobosia, Leucosia, Pas- 
dosia, Theodosia, Arachosia, Orthosin, Rosia, Thespro- 





Getulia, 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Deidamis,* Laodamia, Hippodamia, Astydamis, Apa- 
mia, Hydramia. 





Accent the Antepenultimate. sia, ia, Lipsia, Nupsia, Persia, ‘Nursia, Tolassia, 
Lomia, Mesopotamia, Cadmia, Academia, Archidemia, | Cephissia, Russia, one gg Peer Ampelusia, Anthe- 
Eudemia, Isthmia, Holmia, Posthumia. musia, Acherusia, Perusia, Bysia, Sicysia, Mysia, Dic 
nysia. 
NIA TIA 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Antepemultimate. 
Amphigenia, Iphigenia,t Tritogenia, Lasthenis. Sebatia, Ambatia, Latia, Calatin, Galatia, Collatis, 


Accent the Antepenultimate. Dalmatia, Sarmatia, otia, Aratia, Aleat a, Actia, 
Albania, Sicania, Braae, Arcania, Lucania, Dania, | Cetia, Rhetis, Aowtia, icetia, Pacetia, Pometia, Ane- 
Codania, Durdania, Epiphania, Alania, Manin, Carma- || tit, Clampetia, Lucretia, Cyretia, Setia, cage a Hel- 
nia, Germania, Normania, Cinnania, Acarnania, Campe- || vetia, Uzetia, Phiditia, Angitia, Androlitia, Sulpitia, 
nia, Hispania, Pomerania, Afrania, Urania, Bassania, || Naritia, Delgovitia, Baltia, ctsies oe SOR eg, a 
Actania, Edetania, Laletania, Occitania, Ossigitania, || tit, Almantia, Numantia, Aperantia, Constantia, PI 
Mauritania, Lusitania, Titania, Sexitania, Alentania, || centia, Picentia, Lucentia, Fidentia, Digentia, Morgentia, 
Contestania, Mevania, Lithuania, Transylvania, Azania, — Sona egg veer Terentia, Florentia, Lav- 
Ania, Actenia, Aberdenin, Ischenia, Tyrrhenia, Purthe- || rentia, Consentia, Potentia, Faventia, Confluentia, Li- 
nia, Di nia, Menia, Achwmenia, Armenia, Nenia, uentia, Druentia, Quintia, Pontia, Acherontia, Alisontia, 
Nenia, Penia, Cebrenia, Senia, Arnagnia, Signia, Al- || Moguntia, Scotia, Beotia, Scaptia, Martia, Tertia, Se- 
binia, Lacinia, Dinin, Sardinia, Fulginia, Virginia, || bastia, Bubastia, Adrastin, yap | Modestia, Segestia. 
Bechinia, Machlinia, Ciminia, Eleusinia, ‘Tinia, Lavinia, || Orestia, Charistia, Ostia, Brattia, Acutis, Minutia, Cos 
Mervinia, Lamnia, Lycemnia, Polyhymnia, Alemannia, || #atla, Tutia, Clytia, Narytia. 


Britannia, Fescennia, Aonia, Lycaonia, Chaonia, Catalo- VIA 
aia, Laconia, Giasconia, Adonia, Macedonia, Marcedonia, ; 
Caledonia, Mygdomia, Aidonia, Asidonia, Posilonia, Ab- Accent the Ant timate. 


bendonia. Herdonia, Laudonia, Cydonia, Mmonia, Paeonia Candavia, Blavia, F lavia, enavia, Scandina Ae- 
Pelagonia, Paphlagonia, Ar De Antigonia, Sithonia, via, Moravia, Warsavia, Octavia, Juvavia, Avie, 
Tonia, Agrionia, Avalonia, Aquilonia, Apoljonia, Colo- nee Menevia, Suevia, Livia, Trivia, Urbesalvia, 
nia, Polonia, Populonia, Vetulonia, Babylonia, Acmonia, || Sylvia, Moscovia, Segovia, Gergovia, Nassovia, Clovia. 








Amonia, Hemonia, Tremonia, Ammonia, Harmonia, XIA 
Codanonia, Sinonia, Paononia, Bononia, Lamponia, Pom- : 
nia, Cronia, Feronia, Sophronia, Petronia, Antronia, _. _ dlecent the Antepenultimate. 
ronia, Turonia, Cesonia, Avsonia, Latonia, Tritonia, Brixia, Cinxia. 
— a reson agg 7S hdonscrilge F bad gery Bisto- YIA 
nia, tonia, Favonia, avonia, Livonia, Arvonia, P 
Saxonia, Exonia, Sicyonia, Narnia, Sarnia, Dorobernia, Ilithyia,| i ig the Penultimate. 
Hibernia, Cliternia, Lindisfornis, Vigornia, Wigornia, aay wise daca 
Liburnia, Calpharnia. Saturnia, Pornia, Daunia, Cerau A 
nia, Acroceraunia, Junio, Clunia, Neptunia, Ercynia, Accent the ntepenultimate. 
Bithynia, Macrynia. Sabazia, Alyzia. 
OIA ALA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Penultimate. 
Latéia. Ahale, 
* See Rule 30. | thia, Aspathia, &c. Asia, Theodosia, and Sosia, seem 
t See this word in the Initial Vocabulary. ‘to be the only exceptions.—See Principles of English 


Sar aad Cas me | Pronunciation, No. prefixed to this Dictionary. 
or the accent of this word a exanaria, see |’ || The vowels ia, in these words, must be pronounced 
Rule 30, prefixed to the Initial Vocabulary. ‘distinctly in two sy!ubles, as if written Jl-ith-e-1'-<4, 


§ The s in this termination, when preceded by a vowel, | Q-rith-e-i'-ah ; the penultimate syllable pronounced as 
ought elwaye to be sounded like 24, a9 if written Ama- |. the noun eye. 1098 
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| Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abala, Gabala, Castabal Triocala, Crocala, 


a, Onobala, 
Abdale, Dedala Bucephala, Abliala, Astyphala, Menala, 
vain. 


CLA 
Accent either the BB aaa or Antepenultimate syl- 
€. 


Amicla. 
ELA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Arbela (in Persia), Acela, Adela, Suadela, 
Philomela, Amstela. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Arbela (in Bicily.) 
OLA 


Accent the Antepenultimate. : 
Publicola, Anionicola, Junonicola, Neptunicola, Agric- 
ola, Buticola, Leucola, Hola, Abrostola, Scevola. 


Mundela, | 


Verona, essen, See Latona, Antona, Dertona, 


Ortona, Cortona, Alvona, Axona. 
, UNA 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Ituna. 
OA 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Aloa. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Anchoa. 


IPA OPA UPA 
Aecent the Penultimate. 
Argyrips, Europa, Catadupa. 
ARA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Abdara. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abara, Acara, Imacara, Accara, Cadara, Gadara, Ab- 


ULA dara, Megara, Machara, Imachara, Phalara, Cinara, 
Accent the Antepenultimate. | Cynara, Lipara, Lupara, Teara, Patara, Mazara. 
Pe egy Borst pot nage br te | CRA DRA 
ula, Acidula, ula, Cali rtigula, gula, | : 
Ortopula, Merula, cerahe, “Ania: “suls, Fosula, Le Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sceptesula, Scoptensula, Insula, Vitula, Vistula. pleacra, Charadra, Clepsydra. 
_ A t rege ultimate. 
P ccen eren t 
Idyla, iene et 3 a Andera, Cythera (the island Cerigo, near 
; rete. , 
Abyla. Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate. 


AMA EMA IMA OMA JMA YMA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Cynossema, Aroma, Narracustoma. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Pandama, Abderama, Asama, Uxama, Acema, 
Perrima, Certima, 
osolyma, Zsyma. 


Obrima, 
Boreostoma, Decuma, Didyma, Hier- 


ANA 
Albans, Pand ny jn ao vo Din 
na, jana na, Marciana, Diana, 
Drangiana, Margiana, poniana, Pomponiana, = 
Copiana, Mariana, Drusiana, Susiana, Statiana, Glottiana, 
Viana, Alana, Crococalana, Eblana, £lana, Amboglana, 
Vindolan ota ege ag, "ae Amana, Almana, 
Comana, Mumana, Barpana, Clarana, Adrana, Messana, 
Catana, Accitana, Astigitana, Zeugitana, Meduana, 
Malvana, Cluana, Novana, Equana. 
Abana, Fri oe Chameaas eg Sa 
8, Fricana, ana, Cispadana, ana, 
Achana, ‘Leuphana, Hy ; Drepana, Bar , Ecba- 
tana, Cataoa, Sequana, Cyana, Tyana. 
ENA 


Accent the Penultimate. 


jana, 


Libera, Glycera, Acadera, Jadera, Abdera, Andera, 
rs toe Cytherw (the city of Cyprus), Hiera, Cremera, 
ra. 


GRA 
| Accent the Antepenultimate. 
|| Tanagra, Beregra. 
HRA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Libethra. 
IRA 
Accent the Penultimate. ' 
Daira, Thelaira, Stagira, Avgira, Deianira, Motanire 
Thyatira. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Cybira. \ 
ORA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Pandora, Aberdora, Aurora, Vendesora, Windesora. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
TRA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
| Cleopatra. 
! Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Labena, Characena, Medena, Fidena, Aufidena, Agee- Excetra, Leucopotra, Triquetra. 
ee a, Dolomena, Capena, Cwsena, Messena, Ar- URA 

na. 

Accent the A ti t Accent the Penultimate. 

Phahigone, Gra tale Beas Tenlnind, Juno- |. Cabara, Ebura, A&bora, Balbura, Subura, Pandura, 
nigena, Opigena, Nysi na, Betigona, Trojugena, Agos- | Baniura, Asura, Lesura, Isura, Cynosura, Lactura, As- 
thena, Alena, Helena, Fellena, Porsena, Atena, Polyxena, || *¥* 

Theoxena, | YRA 
INA* | Accent the Penultimate. 
Accent the Penultimate. Aneyre, Cereyra, Corcyra, Lagyra, Palmyra,t Cosyra, 


Arabina, Acina, Cloacina, Tarracina, Cluacina, Cocina, 
Ricina, Runcina, Cercina, Lucina, Erycina, Acrndina, 
Achradina, — Bachinoa, Acanthina, Measalina, 
Catalina, Fascolina, Mechlina, Tellina, Callina, Medul- 
lina, Cleobulina, Totulina, Cwnina, Cenina, Antonina, 
Heroina, Apina, Cisalpina, Transalpina, Agrippina, 
Abarioa, Carina, Larina, Camarina, Sabrina, Phalacrina, 
Acerioa, Lerina, Camerina, Terina, Jamphorina, Caprina, 
Myrioa, Casina, Felsinn, Abusina, Eleusina, Atina, Cati- 
na, Motina, Libitina, Maritina, Libentina, Adrumentina, 
Ferentina, Aventina, Aruntina, Potina, Pahestina, Muti- 
na, Flavina, Levina. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Acina, Fascellina, Proserpina, Asina, Sarsina, 


ONA 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Abona, Uxacona, Libisocona, Usocuna, Saucoaa, Dodo- 
na, Scardona, Adeona, Aufona, Salona, Dellona, Duellona, 
mona, Cremona, ynoscongy | a, Homona, Pomona, 
Flanona, nona, Hippona, Narona, Aserona, Angerona, 


* Every word of this termination, with the accent on 
the ponultimate 4 ee has the i pronounced as the noun 
eye —Seo Rules , 3, and 4, prefixed tothe Initial Vocab- 

ary. 








Tentyra. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


ASA 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abasa, Banasa, Dinnasa, Harpasa. 


ESA ISA OSA 


me ai niga! a 1 miccomgar’ : 
ogesa, Alesa, . Namesa pesa, Berress, 
Mentesa, Amphiss, Elisa, Tolosa, £rosa, Dertosa, Cor- 


tuosa 
USA YSA 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Pharmacusa, Pithecusa, Nartecusa, Phonicusa, Cela- 
yg eto dusa, Medusa, Eleusa, Creusa, Lagu- 
sa, Elaphusa, Agathusa, Marathoso, A2thusa, Phothusa, 
Arethusa, Ophiusa, Elusa, Cordilusa, ag? hoor Eranuss, 
ipsexng Colpusn, Aprusa, Cissusa, asa, Dryusa, 
yaa. 


| Laphyra, Glaphyra, Philyra, Cebyra, Anticyra. 





a Palmyra.—See this word in the Initial Focal 
‘a 1099 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
| Sophenm, Athenr, Hermathen», Mitylenw, Accsamene, 


| Achmena, Classomene, Camens, Convenw. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Apenninigene, Faunigenw, Ophiogens. 


INZ ONZ UN& ZO 


ATA 
Accent the Penultimate. 
_Braceata, Adadata, Rhadata, Tifata, Tiphata, Croto- 
ninta, Alate, Amata, Acmata, Comata, Sarmata, Napata, 
Demarata, Quadrata, Orata, Armosata, Congavata, Ar- 





taxata. 
| PY ee i carat ae - 
| inw, mine, Agrippinw, Carine, Taurine, Phi- 
Chareatzata. listinw, Cleonw, Vennone, Done, Vacuns, poi cohen 
| 


ETA ITA OTA UTA Abzow. 


Accent the Antcpenultimate. | 
\ 
' 


er — the ES cgieirnggs 4 ie IPE UPZ& 

ta, Caieta, meta, Demureta yrteta, Herbita A the Antcpenultimate. 

eg oot Melita, Abderita, Artemita, “Stagirita, i Centuripe, Roce: - 

Uzita, Pht iota, Epirota, Contributa, Cicuta, luta, | AR4 ERA UBRA YTHRA ORAZ ATR ITRE 


Matuta. 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Damocrita, Emerita. cag or7yol Andarw, Ulubre, Budorw, Alachorm, Coa- 
TA }| tra, Velitre. 
AVA EVA IVA : Accent the Antepenultimate. 
; Accent the Penultimate. Eleuthera, Bliterm, Erythre, Pylagore. 
Clepidava, Abragava, Callova, Geneva, Areva, Atteva, ASA ESA USA 


Luteva, Galliva. 
‘lccent the Antepenultimate. 


UA 
Accent the Antepenultimaté 
Aceua, Addua, Hedua, Heggua, Armua, Capua, Feb- 
rua, Achrua, Palatua, Flatua, Mantua, Agamzua. 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Syracusm, Pithecuse, Pityuse. _ 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Pagasw, Accaw. 
AT ET.Z 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Meate, Abrincata, Lubeate, shemenag Pheneatz, 


Ratava. 


YA Acapeate, Magate, Olciniatee, Crotoniate, Galate, Are- 
Accent the Antepenultimate. late, Hylatw, Aruatw, Iaxamate, Dalmatw, Sauromata, 
Libya, Zerolibya, Ethya, Carya, Maraya. Exomatm, Abrinatw, Fortunate, Asampate, Cybirate, 
Vasatw, Circete, Ai-ymnetr, Agapeta, Aretw, Diaparetx. 
AZA EZA OZA Accent the Antepcnultimate. 
Accent the Penultimate. Thyroageta, Massagete, Aphetw, Denseletw, Caleta, 
Abaraza, Mieza, Baragoza. Demeta. 
: IT OTH UTA YTA 

ae Accent the Penultimate 
Susie Ronee or Bg ntepenultinate. Ascites, Abraditw, Achite, Aboniteichite, Accabacoti- 
: CoP chitw, Arsagalitw, Avalite, Phaselitee, Brulliter, Hierapo- 
- Br Cm lite, Antoniopolitw, Adrianapolite, Metropolitm, Diony- 
Accent the Penultimate. = sopolite, Adulite, Elamita, Bomite, Tomita, Scenita, 
Maricw Pionite, Agravonite, Agonita, Sybaritw, Darite, ri- 
Accent the Antepenultimate. }| tw, Dassaritw, Nigrit», Oritw,Aloritm, Tentyrita, G , 
Colube, Vaginiacew, Carmocw, Oxydrace, Gallica, || Limniote, Estiote, Ampreuts, Alutw, Troglodyts, er 

llieronicw, Corice, Auticm, Odryem. Troglod’yta, 
ADE IVA OVE UZ Yt 


Accent the Penultimate. 


¥neade, Bacchiade, Scipiadie, Battiade, Thestiada. Durcabrive, Elgove, Durobrove. 


. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
IDE UDA Mortue, Hulicyw, Phlegya, Bithyw, Ornithyw, Milyz, 
' Accent the Penultimate. Minye. 
Proclidw, Basilidwe, Oreatidw, Ebude, bude. OBE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. lccent the Antepenultimate. 


Labdacidw, Seleucidw, Adrymachide, Branchide, 
Pyrrhidw, Basilide, Romulile, Numide, Dardanidw, 
Rorysthenidie, Avsonidw, Cecropidea, Gangaridw, Mar- 


Deiphobe, Niobe. 


Accent the Antcpenultimate. | 
ACE ECE ICE OCE YCE 


idw, * ida:, Druid. } Accent the Penultimate. 
maride, Tyndarida, Druide Pacis, ‘Seeiien, Agianes, “shiatedios 
FAECAL PE GH UG Rule 30. 
lecent the Penultimate. Aceent the Antcpenultimate. 
Achwer, Platww, Napoew, Alife. Candace, Phyliee, Canace, Mirace, Artace, Allebece, 
, Accent the Antepennultimate. \| Alopece, Laodice, Agnodice Eurydice, Pyrrhice, Helice, 
Diomedew, Cyanem, Conchrew, Caprew, Plater, Callif, || Galliee, Mlice, Demorice, Sarmatice, Erectice, Getice, 
Latubrige, Lapithw. Cymodoce, Agoce, Harpalyeo, Eryve. 
Le» EDE 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Raiw, Graiw, Stabie, Ciliciw, Cerciw, Besidia, Radia, 
Taphiw, Versaliv, Ficelie, Enchelim, Clelim, Cutiuin, 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Agamede, Perimede, Alcimede. 


Fequile, Exquilie, Pormie, Voleaniw, Aranie, Armeniw, ALE : 
liritanniw, Bocouiw, Chelidonie, Pionia, Gemoniw, Xynie, Accent the Peaultimate. 
E!lopite, Horpiw, Caspia, Canicularer, Canarim, Purposa- re. 

rie, Chabria, Periw, Laboriw, Einporin, Caucasis, Ves- NEE AGE 


pasie, Corasivm, Prasiw, Uthacesie, Gyronesir, Rtesic, 
Gratee, Venetin, Pigunthe, Selinuntiv, Sestic, Cotte, | 
Lunduvne, Harpyiw. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Cranee, Lalage. 
ACHE ICHE YCHE 
Accent the Antepenullinate. 


ee EEEREEEENes-ee 


LU Mu 


Acceat the Aatepenultimate. '|  Ixchomache, Andromache, Canache, Doliche, Eutyche. 

Piake, Avagamake, Apsile, Apenninicoiv, Dquicolic, || . PHE THE 
Apieks, Epipele, Beolbule, Aneule, Balfule, Fesula, |! , 
Carsola, Latule, Thermopykr, Acrocomer, Achomm, Sol- |! Arcent the Antepenultimate. 
yrme. : ‘| Anaphe, Peamathe. 

ANE ENE HY IE 
Accent the Penultimate. ' _ Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Africune, Clodians, Valentiniane, Marian, Valenti-.; Gargaphie,t Branie, Meminic, Asterie, Hyrie, Parrha- 


ann, Sextianwe, Cumana, Adiahonm, Myceaw, Fregemr, J sic, Clytie. 
‘ 











* Sve Rule 4 of the Jaitial woabulary. i t The tin the gentoo g ogg ee ee gs nut 
1, Tho termination of yr, with the accent on the pre- |) RAL ta Accu Tins ide between. this and the last 
rire Po bret eee anes oe ee similar det (| syllable, und a repetition of the samo sound ; but at the 
ters; that is,as if spelt Alalic-e-¢, Min-e e, &e. ! oe i : : 
tof the Initial Pocchalare pie aa temhoest | Initial Peeabuters aceveding to rule—See Rute 4 of the 
: : ; 1100 





GREEN AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


ALE ELE ILE OLE ULE YLE ;! Accent the Antepcnultimate. 
Accent the Penultimate. Danai. 
Neobule, Eubule, Cherdule, Eriphyle . ' BI 
Accent the Antepenultimate. i a Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Acale, Hecale, Mycale, Megale, Omphale, Athale, | Acibi, Abnobi, Attubi. 
Noveudiale, Agiale, Anchiale, iM rtale, Ambarvale, | ACI 
yale, Euryale, Cybele, Ne , Ale mele, Perimele, | Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Pecile, Affile, CEmphile, Tole, Omole, Homole, Phidyle, i Segontiaci, Mattiaci, Amaci, Mandl, Bettovaci. 
Strongyle, Chthonophyle, Deipyle, Eurypyle. 
‘<ue i ACI ICL OCI UCI 
IME OME YME Accent the Penultimat@? 


Accent the Antepenultimate. |, Rauraci, Albici, Labici, Acediei, Palici, Marici, Medo- 
Apame, Inarime, Ithome, Amymome, (Enome, Am- i matrici, Raurici, Arevici, Triboci, Aruci. 
phinome, Laonome, Hylonome, Eurynome, Didyme. Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Achbene, Bubacene, Damascene, Chaleideno, Cisthene, | 
Alcisthene, Parthione, Priene, Poroselene, Pallene, Tel- | 
lene, Cyllene, Pylene, Mitylene, A2mene, Laonomene, || 


ANE Callaici, Vendelici, Academici, Arecomici, Hernici, 
Accent the Penultimate. | Cynici, Stoici, Opici, Nassici, Aduatici, Atuatici, Peri- 
Mandane, “Zane, Anthane, Achriane, Anane, Drepane, || patetici, Cettici, Avantici, Xystici, vici, Triboci, 
Acrabatane, Eutane, Roxane. | Amadoci, Bibroci. 
“Accent the Antepenultimate. | ODI YDI 
Taprobane, Cyane, Pitane. | iccent the Penultimate. 
ENE i Borgodi, Abydi. 
fil 
i! 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Sabai, Vacewi, and go of all words which have a diph- 
thong in the penultimate syllable. 


Tamene, Dindymene, Osrhoéne, Troéue, Arene, Autocrene, |: EL (in two syllables) ~ 
regres bSs) cant da Pyrene, Capisseno, Atropa- ( Accent the Antepenultimate. 
, pie sai eaasialiiiads {} P Lapidei, i Farge ‘meee AY tee 
imate. | Euganei snei andarei rborei as 
Helene, Dynawene, Depamene, Nyctimeue; Idomene, | Presei. ; , els : ‘ 
Melpomene, Anadyomenc, Armene. \| GI 


| Aecent the Antepenultimate. 
| Acridophagi, Agriophagi, Chelanophagi, Andropoph- 
‘ agi, Anthropophagt, Lotophagi, Stratophagt, Iehthyoph- 


INE 
: Accent the Penultimate. 
Sabine, Carcine, Trachine, Alcanthine, Neptunine, 





Larine, Nerine, Irine, Barsine, Bolbetine. | agi, Decempagi, Novempagi, Artigi, Alostigi. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 1 CHI THI 
Asine. Accent the Antepenyltimate. 
ONE YNE | Heniochi, Anochi, Henochi, Ostrogothi. 
M : oe a Rcerioac A a IIt 
ethone, Ithone, Dione, Porphyrione, Acrisiono, Alone, || Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Halone, Corone, Torone, Thyone, Bizone, Delphyne. Abii, Gabii, and all words or thie termination. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


' 
Mycone, Erigone, Persephone, ‘Tisiphone, 7 ALA ELE ILI OLY ULE Fis 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Abali, Vandali, Acephali, Cynocephali, Macrocephali, 
Attali, Alontegeceli, Garoceli, Monosceli, Igilgili, 


' 
Pleione, Chione, Ilione, Hermione, Herionc, Commona, 
Hquicoli, Carseoli, Puteoli, Corioli, Ozoli, Atabuli, Gree- 


Mnemosyne, Sophrosyne, Euphrosyne. 
OE (in two syllables) 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Amphirhoe, Aleathoe, Alcithoe, Amphithoc, Nau- 


ent, Pediculi, Siculi, Putieuli, Anculi, Barduli, Vardali, 
Turduli, Foruli, Getuli, Bastuli, Rutuli, Mussesyli, 


sithoo, Laothoe, Leucothoe, Cymothoe, Hippothoe, Alyx- | Dactyli. : 

othoe, Myrioe, Pholoe, Soloe, Sinoe, ye Arsinor, AMI EMI 
Lysinoe, Antinoc, Leuconoc, Theonce, Philonoc, Phw- Accent the Penultimate. 
monoe, Autonoe, Polynoe, Beroe, Meroe, Peroe, Ocyroe, Apisami, Charidemi. 

— OMI UMI 


APE OPE 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate. 


| he Anti 
Totape, Rhodope, Chalciope, Candiope, Athiope, Calli- | Cephalotomi, Astomi, Medioxumi. 
st Liriope, Cassiope, Alope, Agelere, Penelope, Pur- ; ANI 
r pe, Erope, Merope, Dryope. | Accent the eee “: . ss 
; ( : Albani, Cerbani, Ecani, Sicani, Tusicani, &c., and al 
Pa maghamtny | words of this termination, except Choani and Sequani, 
is aaa | or such as ore derived from words terminating in anus, 


Lymire. . with the penultimate short; which gee. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. ENI 
Becare, Tamare, Hnare, Terpsichore, Zephyre, Apyre. , 3 : 
ESE ¢ Accent the Penultimate. eh 
, Agabeni, Adiabeni, Saraceni, Iceni, Laodieeni, Cyzi- 
: Accent the Antepenultimate. ceni, Uceni, Chaldeni, Abydeni, Comageni, Igeni, Quin- 
Melese, Temese. geni,Cepheni, Tyrrheni, Ruthent, Labieni, Allieni, Cileni, 
ATE ETE ITE OTE YTE TYE Cicimeni, Alapeni, Hypopeni, Ti reni, Agareni, Rufroni, 
Aecent the Panultimate. Caraseni, Volseni, Baten), Cordueni. 
Ate, Reate, Teate, Arelate, Admete, Arete, Aphrodite, _ , Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Amphitrite, Atabyrite, Percote, Pactye. Origeni, Apartheni, Antixeni. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. ‘ INIt 
Hecate, Condate, Automate, Taygete, Nepete, Anax- | Accent the Penultimate. 
arete, Ilippolyte. || _Gabini, Sabini, Dulgibini, Basterhini, Peucini, Marru- 
AVE EVE || cini, Lactucini, Otadini, Bidini, Udini, Caudini, Budini, 
Accent the Penultimate. | Rhegini, Triocalini, Triumpilini, Magellini, Entellini, 
Agave. }, Canini, Menanini, Anagnini, Amiternini, Saturnini, Cen- 
Accent the Antepenultimate. | turipini, Paropini, Irpini, Hirpini, Tibarini, Carini, Cete- 
Nineve. ‘rini, Citarini, [liberini, Acherini, Elorini, Assorini, 


LAI* NAL (in two syllables) "|| Beltrini, Sutrini, Eburini, Tigurini, Caeyrini, Agyrini, 
Accent the Penultimate. \\ Halesini, Otesini, Mosini, Abissini, Mosgini, Cloxini, 


Acholai. } Arusini, Reatini, Latini, Calatini, Collatini, Calactini, 
{ 








* For the final i in these words, see Rule the 4th of || i in the two last syllables is pronounced exactly like the 
the Initial Pocabulary. H noun eye; but, when the accent is on the antepenulti- 
t See Rules 3 and 4 of the /nitial Vocabularn. }| mate, the first ¢ is pronounced like ¢, and the last like eye. 


t When the accent is on the penn’: imate syllable, the j See Rules 3 nod 4 aera Vocabulary. 


_ GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES, 


Ectini, Legetini, Ergetini, Jetini, Aletin Spoletini, Ne- 
tini, Neretial dletit, Bantini, imateg be: Pallantini, 
Amantini, Numantini, Fidentini, Salentini, Colentini, 
Carentini, Vereatiai, Florentini, Consentini, Potentini, 
Faventini, Leontini, Acherontini, uotini, Haluntini, 
gyptini, Mamertini, Tricastini estini, Faustini, 
Abrettini, Enguini, Inguini, Lanuviai. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Lactucini, Gemini, Memini, Morini,* Torrini. 
ONI UNI YNI1 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Edoni, Aloni, Nemaloni, Geloni, Aqueloni, Abroni, 
Gorduni, Mariandyni, Magyni, Mogyai. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Epigoni, Theutoni. 
UPI 


Jiccent the Penultimate. 








Catadupi. 

ARI ERI IRt ORI URI YRI 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Babari, Chomari, Agactari, Iberi Celtiberi, Doberi, 
Ale’, Palemeri, Monomeri, Hermanduri, Dioscuri, Ban- 
ceri, Pesuri, Agacturi, Zimyri. | 

Accent the Ante 

Abari, Tochari, Acestari, Cavari, Calabri, Cantabri, 
Vigeri, Drugeri Eleutheri, Crustumeri, Tenétteri, Bruet- 
eri, Suelteri, Treveri, Veragri, Treviri, Ephori, Fas- 


tophori. 
USI YSI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Hormandusi, Condrusi, Nerusi, Megabysi. 
ATI ETI OTI UTI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Abodati, Capellati, Ceroti, Thesproti, Carnuti. 
Accent, the Antepenultimate. 
Athanati, Heneti, Veneti. 
AVI EVI IVI AXI UZI 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Andecavi, Chamavi, Batavi, Pictavi, Suevi, Argivi, 
Achivi, Coraxi, Abruzi. 
UI 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abascai, A:dui, Hedui, Vermandui, Bipedimui, Inui, 
Castruminui, Essui, Abrincatui. 
IBAL UBAL NAL QUIL 
Accent the Penultimate. 


timate. 


Pomonal. 
Accent the Ant timate. 
Annibal, Hannibal, Asdrubal, Hasdrubal, Tanaquil. 


AM IM UM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Adulam, Zgipam, Aduram, Gerabum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abarim. 

UBUM ACUM ICUM OCUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Cornacum, Tornacum, Baracum, Camericum, Labicum, 
Avaricum, Antricum, Trivicum, Nordovicum, Longovi- 
cum, Verevicum, Norvicum, Brundivicum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Cwcubum, Abodiacum, Tolpiseum, Bedriacum, Gesso- 
riucum, Magontiacum, Mattiacum, Argentomacum, Olen- 
acum, Arenacum, Bremetonacum, Eboracum, Eburacum, 
Lampsacum, Nemetacum, Bellovacum, Agedicnm, Agen- 
dieum, Glyconicum, Canopicum, Noricum, Massicam, 
Adriaticum, Sabenocticum, Belticum, Aventicum, Mare- 
oticum, Agelocum. 

' EDUM IDUM 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Manduessedum, Algidum. 
, ZUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
LiJybwam, Lyce#um, and all words of this termination. 
EUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Syl ceum, Sygeum, Amatheum, Glytheum 
Djdymeum, Le taco Palameamn. ‘ 





) 
| 


Dryden. |) 





© “ Extremique hominum Morini, esp. bicornis.” 
Pirg. En. vii. 727. 


“ The Danes, anconquer'd offapring, march behind 
“ And Morini, the last of homan kind.” } 


' Oraculum, Janiculum, C 


| Theodorodunum, Eburodunum, Nernantod 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Heracleum, Herculeum, Rataneam, Corinewm, Aquine- 
um, Dictynneum, Panticapeum, Rheteum. 
AGUM IGUM °GUM 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Noviomagum, Nivomagum, Adrobigum, Dariorigum 
Allobrogum. UM 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Albium, Eugubium, Abrucium, and all words of this 


termination. 


ALUM ELUM ILUM OLUM ULUM 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Anchialum, Acclum, Occlum, Corbilum, Clusiolom, 
Yorniculam, Hetriculam, Uttrice- 
lum, Asculum, Tusculum, Angalum, Cingulum, Apulom, 
Troasulum, Batulum. 
MUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Amstelodamum, Amstelrodamum, Novocomum, Cado- 


mum. 
Accent the Antepenultimete. 
Lygdamum, Cisamum, Boiemum, Aotrimum, “Aaxi- 
mum, Bergomum, Meatonomum. 


ANUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Albanum, Halicanum, Arcanum, ASanom, Teanam, 
Trifanum, Stabeanum, Ambianumn, Pompeianum, Tulha- 
num, Formianom, Cosmianum, Boianum, Appiaoum, Bo- 
vianum, Mediolanum, Amanum, Aquisgranum, Trigiss- 
num, Nuditanum, Usalitanum, Ucalitanum, Acoletacum, 
Acharitanum, Abziritanum, Argentanum, Hortanum, 


Anxanum. 
Accent the Antepenultimats. 
Apuscidanum, Hebromanum, Itanum. 
ENUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Picenum, Calenum, Durolenum, Misenum, Volsenus, 
Darvenum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


INUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Urbinum, Sidicinum, Sielnem, Pacinum, Tridinen, 
Londinum, Agioum, Casilinum, Crustuminam, Apesor 
num, Sepinum, Arpinum, Aruspinum, Sarinum, Ocriaum, 
Lucrinum, Camerinam, Laborinum, Petrinum, Tauri 
num, Casinum, Nemosinum, Cassinum, Atinam, Batioun, 
Ambiatinum, Petinum, Altinum, Salentinum, Tolleati- 
num, Ferentinum, Laurentinum, Abrotinum, 
Aquinum, Nequinum. 


Olenum. 


ONUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cabillonum, Garianooum, Duronum, Cataractonum 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ciconum, Vindonum, Britonum. 


UNUM YNUM 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Segedunum, Lugdunum, Maridunum, Moridunum, Ar 
caldunum, Rigodunum, Sorbiodunum, Noviodunum, Ne 
lodunum, Camelodunum, Axelodunum, Uxellodssum, 
Brannodunum, Carodunum, Cesarodunum, Taredunos, 

goum, Bele 
num, Antematunum, Andomatuoum, Maryandynum 


OUM OPUM YPUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Myrtéum, Europum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Pausilypum. 
ARUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Agarum, Belgarum, Nympharum, Convenarum, Rar 
rum, Adulitarum, Celtarum. 
ABRUM UBRUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Velabrum, Vernodubrum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Artabruom. 
ERUM 


Accent the Antepenultimate- 

Caucoliberum, Tuberum. 
AFRUM ATHRUM 
Accent the Penultimate, 

Vonafrum. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Barathrum. 
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IRUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 


ORUM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Cermorum, Ducrocortorum. 


Accent the Aatepenultimate. 


Muzirum. 


ETRUM 
Accent either the Penultimate or Antepenultimate. 
Celetrum. 
URUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Alaburum, Ascurum, Lugdarum, Marcodurum, Lacto- 
durum, Octodurum, Divojurum, Silarum, Saturum. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


ISUM O8UM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Alisum, Amisum, Janosum. 
ATUM ETUM ITUM OTUM UTUM 
* Accent the Penultimate. , 
Atrobutum, Calataum, Argentoratum, Motristratum, 
Elocetum, Qupreetum, Caletum, Spoletum, Vallisoletum, 
Toletum, Ulmetum, Adrumetam, Tunetum, Eretam, 
Accitam, Durolitum, Corstopitum, Abritum, Neritum, 
Augustoritum, Naucrotitum, Complatum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. - 
Sabbatum. 


AVUM IVUM YUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Gandavum, Symbrivum. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Coceyum, Engyum. 


MIN AON ICON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Helicaon, Lycaon, Machaon, Dolichaon, Amithaon, 
Didymaon, Hyperaon, Hicetaon. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Salamin, Rubicon, Helicon. 


ADON EDON IDON ODON YDON 
Caledon, Chaiceton Ons eg ot OO Aspled 
ion, Chalcedon, Care nt On, 
Sarpedon, Thermodon, Abydon. : , 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Celadon, Alcimedon, Amphimedon, Laomodon, Hippo- 
medon, Oromedon, Antomedon, Armedoa, Eurymedon, 
Calydon, Amydon, Corydon. 

EON EGON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Pantheon, Deileon, Achilleon, Ariatocreon, 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
pehalean, Demoleon, Timoleon, Anacreon, Ti- 
calezon. 
APHON EPHON IPHON OPHON 
Agalaphon ‘Ganinen Ge gr phon, Col 
phon, Ctesiphon, Anti , Colo- 
phoa, Demophon, hon. 


Xenop 


Tigurum. 


Aleon, 
mocreon, 


THON 


Accent the Antépenultimate, 
Agathon, Acroathon, Marathon, Phaethon, Phlogethon, 
Pyriphlegithon, Arethon, Acrithon. 


ION 


Accent the Penultimate, 
Pandion, Sandion, Echion, Alphion, Amphion, Ophion, 
Methion, Arion, Oarion, Zrion, Hyperion, Orion, Asion, 
Metion, Axion, Ixion. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Albion, Phocion, Cephaledion, ion, Brigion, Adobo- 
gion, Brygion, Moschion, Calathion, Emathion, Amethion, 

nthion, Erothion, Pythion, Deucalion, Deedalion, Sigali- 
on, Ethalion. Ereuthalion, Pigmalion, Pygmalion, Ceme- 
lion, Pelion, Ptolion, Ilion, Bryllion, Cromion, Endymion, 
Milanion, Athenion, Béion, Apion, Dropion, Appion, 
Noscopion, Asolelarion, Acrion, Chimerion, Hyperion, 
Aaterion, Dorion, Euphorion, Porphyrion, Thyrion, Jasion, 
faion, Hi ration, Stration, Action, Aition, Metion, 
Eantion, Pallantion Dotion, Theodotion, Erotion, Sotion, 
Nephestion, Philistion, Polytion, Ornytion, Eurytion, 
Dionizion. 





LON MON NON OON PON RON PHRON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Philemon, Criumetopon, Caberon, Dioscoron, Cacipron, 


A Abylon, Babylon Yel ons Ama ge 

aca. ylon, ylon, Telamon, A mon, 
eboney keane Hieromnemon, Artemon, A : 
Oromenon, Alcamenon, Tauromenon Deiecéon, Democd- 
on, Laocéon, Hippocion Demophiion, Hip hiion, Acaron, 
Accaron, Paparon, Acheron, Apteron, Daiptoron, Cher 


sephron, Alciphron, Lycophron, uthyphron, 


SON TON YON ZON 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Theogiton, Aristogiton, Polygiton, Deltoton. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Themison, Abaton, Aciton, Aduliton, Sicyon, Cercyon, 
gyon, Cremmyon, Cromyon, Geryon, Alcetryon, Am- 
phitryon, Amphictyon, Acazon, Amazon, Olizon, Amyzou 
ABO ACO ICO EDO IDO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Lampedo, Cupido. 
Accent the A i . 
Arabo, Tarraco, Stilico, Macedo. 
BEO LEO TEO 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Labeo, Aculeo, Buteo. 
AGO IGO UGO 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Carthago, Origo, Verrugo. 
PHO THO 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Clitipho, Agatho, 


BIO CIO DIO GIO LIO MIO NIO RIO SIO TIO 
VIO XIO 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arabio, Cor Navilubio, Senecio, Diomedio, io, 
sera, Bente io, Ballio, Caballio, Ansellio, 
Sirmio, Formio, Phormio, Anio, Parmenio, Avenio, Gla- 
brio, Acrio, Curio, Syllaturio, Occasio, Vario, Aurasio, 
Becusio, Verclusio, Ratio, Ultio, Derventio, Versontio, 
Divio, Oblivio, Petovio, Alexio, 

CLO ILO ULO UMO 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Chariclo, Corbilo, Corbulo, ZZpulo, Betulo, Castule, 
Anumo, Lucumo. 
ANO ENO INO 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Theano, Adramitteno. ‘ 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Barcino, Ruscino, Fruscino, 
APO IPO 


, Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Sisapo, Olyssipo. 
ARO ERO 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Vadavero, 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Bessaro, Civaro, Tubero, Cicero, Hiero, Acimero, Ces- 
sero. 


ASO ISO 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Carcaso, Agaso, Turiaso, Aliso, Natiso. 


ATO ETO ITO YO xo 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Enyo, Polyxo. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
‘Erato, Derceto, Capito, Siccilissito, Amphitryo. 


BER FER GER TER VER 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Meleager, Elaver. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Calaber, Mulciber, Noctifer, Tanager, Antipater, Mars- 
pater, Diespiter, Marspitor, Jupiter. 


AOR NOB POR TOR ZOR 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Chrysaor, Alcanor, Bianor, Euphranor, Alcenor, Age- 
nor, Agapenor, Elpenor, Khetenor, Antenor, Anaxzener, 
Viademiator, Rhobetor, Aphetor. 
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Accent the Antepenultimate. ] 
Marcipor, Lucipor, Numitor, Albumazor, 


mazar. 


or Albu- 
BAS DAS EAS GAS PHAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Alebas, Augeas (king of Elis), Mneas, Oreas, Sym- 
plegas. 


Accent the Antepe ultimate. ; ' 
Dotadas, Cercidas, Lucidas, Timaichidas, Alcidamidas, 
Charmidas, Leonidas, Aristonidas, Pelopidas, Maasippi- 
das, Thearidas, Diagoridas, Diphoridas, Autipatridas, | 
Abantidas, Suidas, Crauxidas, Ardeas, Augeas (the poet), | 
Eleas, Cineas, Cyneas, Boreas, Broteaa, Acragas, Peri- | 
phas, Acyphas. 


1AS ; rr 

Accent the Penultimate. * 
Ophias. {| 
Accent the Antepenultimate. : ly 
Cacias, Nicias, Cephalwdias, Phidias, Herodias, Cydias, | 
Ephyreas, Pléias, Min dias, Pelasgias, Antibacchias, | 
Acrolochias, Archias darchias, Arcathias, Aguthias, | 
AP gg Pelias, Llias, Damins, Somias, Arsanias, Pausa- 
nias, ol mpias, Apis, Agrippias, Chabrias, | iberias, 
Terias, Lycorias, lorias, Demetrias, Dioscurias, Aga- 
sina, Phasias, Acesias, i Hegerins, Tirosias, Ctesi- 
as, Cephisias, Pausias, Prusics, Lysias, Tysias, /tias, 
Ftias, Critias, Abantias, Thoantias, Phethontias, Phmes- 


eed 











Labbe says 


Acilas, ‘ 
Arpinas, 


it t to be written, Mecanas), 
Larinas, Atinas, Adunas. 


siccent the Antepennultimate. 

Amiclas, Amyclas, Agelus, Apilas, Arcesilas, Acylas, 
Dorylas, Asy las, Acamas, Alcidamus, Iphidamas, Chersi- 
damas, Praxidamas, Theodamas, amas, Therodamas, 
Thyodamas, Astydamas, Athanas, Garamas, Dicomas, 
Sarsinus, Sassinas, Pitinas. 


OAS PAS RAS SAS TAS XAS YAS 


tias, Thestias, Pheestias, Sestias, Livias, Artaxias, Loxias. | 
LAS MAS NAS 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Adulas, Mmcenas, Mercenns (or, 08 
‘idenas, 
Accent the Penultimate. 

, Canopas, Abradaras, Zonaras (a8 Labbe con- 
tends it ought to be), Epitheras, Abradatas, Jetas, Phi- 
letas, Damwrtas, Acritas, Burotas, Abraxas. 

Accent the Antepenullimate. 

Teleboas, Chrysorrhoas, Agriopas, Triopas, Zonaras, 
Gyaras, Chrysoteras, Mazeras, Chaboras, Orthagoras, 
et 7 ae Py! ae eee eae 

ermngoras, Athenagoras, Aenagoras, lippagoras, Ste- 
sagoras, Tisagoras, Protagoras, elestagoras, Evagoras, 
Anaxagoras, Praxagoras, Ligoras, Athyras, Thamyras, |) 
Cinyras, Atyras, Apesas, Pietas, Felicitas, Liberalitas, | 
Opportunitus, Claritas, Veritas, { 


tulitas, Agnitas, 
austitas, Civitas, Archytas, Phlegyas, Milyas, Marayas. 








' Amanvides, Japeronides, 


IDES 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Alcides, yr fame Tydides, i Promethides, 
Nicarthides, Heraclides, Teleclides, Epiclides, Antic) 
Androclides, Meneclides, C&clides, Cteseclides, Xenocli- 
des, Chariclides, Patroclides, Aristotlides, Evuclides, 
Euryclides, Belides (singular), Rasilides, Neli Pelides, 


Zischylides, A2nides, ngs PR CEnides, Lychnides, 
rides, Abderides, Atrides, 
Thesides, Aristides. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Epichiides, Dantides, Lesbides, Labdacides, acides, 
Hylacides, Phylacides, Pharucides, Imbracides, Myrme- 
cides, Pharnicides, Antalcides, Lyncides, Andocides, Am 
pycides, Thucydides, Lelegéides Tyreptides, Fimpiskire: 

yréides, Minyéi Lagides, 


Clymenéides, Mineides, 
Harpagides, Lycurgides, Ugygides, Inachides, Lysimach 
ides, Agatharchides, ‘Timarchides, Leulychides, Leon 
tychides, Leotychides, Sisyphides, Erecthides, Promethi 
des, Crothides, Scythides, C2balides ALthalides, ‘Tantal- 
des, Castalides, Mystulides, Phytalides, Teleclides, Me 
neclides, CEclides, Ctesiclides, Androclides, Euclides, 
Euryclides, Belides (plural), Sicelides Bplmelides, C7? 
slides, Anaxilides, Alides, Eubulides, Phocyli 
Priamides, Potamides, Coemides, #simides, Tolmides, 
Charmides, Dardanides, Oceanides, Amanides, Titanides, 
Olenides, Achwemenides, Achimenides, Epimeni Par- 
menides, Ismenides, Eumenidos, Sithnides, Apollinides, 
Prumnides, Aonides, Dodonides, My dalonides, Calyden- 
ides, Meonides, CEdipodionides, jonides, Chiouides, 
Echionides, Sperchioutdes, Ophionides, Japetionides, Ix:- 
onides, Mimaljonides, Philonides,A polloni Acmooides, 
AEmonides Polypemonides, Simoni es, Harmonides, Mem- 
nonides, Cronides, Myronides, ‘Zsonides, Aristonides, 
Praxonides, Liburnides, Sunides, Telebsides, Panthaides, 
Acheléides, Pronopides, Lapides, Callipides, Euripide 
Driopides, CEnopides, Cecropides, Leucippides, Philipp) 
des, Argyraspides, Clearides, Twnarides, Hebrides, Ti- 
mandrides, Anaxandrides, Apicerides, Pierides, Hesperi- 
dex, Hyperides, Cassiterides, Anteri Peristerides, 
a. eae dap Ser -1 genet 
tenorides, Actorides, Diactorides, Polycto egetori- 
des, Onetorides, Antorides, Aceatorides, Thestorides, 
Aristorides, Electrides, CEnotrides, Smindyrides, Phi- 
lyrides, Pegasides, lasides, Imbrasides, Clesides, Dionysi- 
ex, Cratides, Propotides, Pretides, Oceanitides, Manti- 
des, Drynutides, Dracontides, Absyrtides, Aceatides, 
Orestides, Epytides. 


ODES UDES YDES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Mgi'odes, Acmodes, Nebrodes, Herodes, Orodes, He- 
budes, Harudes, Lacydes, Pherecydes, Androcydes. — 


Accent the Antcpenultimate. 
Sciapodes, CEdipodes, Antipodes, Hippopodes, Himar- 
topodes, Pyrodes, Epicydes. 
AGES EGES IGES OGES YGES 
Accent the Antepc--ultimate. 


BES ||  Theagos, Tectosages, Astyages, Leleges, Nitiobriges. 
Oa Accent the Antepcaullimate. | Durotriges, Caturiges, Allobroges, Autobroges, Ogres 
Chalybes, Armenochaly bes. | Cataphryges, Sazyges. 
CES ATHES ETHES YTHES TES 


Accent the Penultimate. { 
Arbaces, Pharnaces, Samothraces, Arsaces, Phonices, | 
Libyphenices, Olympionices, Plistonices, Polynices, Or-_ 
dovices, Lemovicos, Eburovices. 1 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Axiaces, Astaces, Derbicos, Ardices, Lleutherocilices, 
Cappadoces, Eudoces, Bebryces, Mazyces. 


ADES 


Accent the Antepenullimate. 

Teades, Olcades, Arcades, Orcades, Carnendes,C orgades, 
Stechadea, Lichudes, Strophades, Laiudes, Naiades, Al- 
aibiades, Pleiades, Branchiades, Deliades, Heliades, Teli- 
ades, Oilindes, Naupliades, Juliades, Memmiades, Clenia- 
dea, Xeniados, Hunniades, Heliconiades, Acrisioniades, 
Telamoviades, Limoniades, Acheldiades, Asclepiades, 
Asopiades, Crotopiades, Appindes, Thespiades, Tharia- 
des, Otriades, Cyriadles, Scyriades, Anchisiados, Dosiades, 
Lysiades, Nysiades, Dionysindes, Menatiades, Miltindes, 
Abantiades, Atlantiades, Dryantiades, Laomedontiades, 
Phaetontiades, Ladrtiades, Hephwstiades, Thestiades, 
Battiades, Cyclades, Pylades, Demades, Nomades, Mana- 
des, Echinades, Cispades, Charades, Sporades, Perisades, 
Hippotades, Sotades, Hyades, ‘Thyades, Dryades, Hama- 
dryades, Othryades. 











EDES | 

Accent the Penultimate. i 

Demoeodes, Agamedes, Palamedes, Archimedes, Nico- | 

medos, Diomedes, Lycomedes, Cleonmedes, Ganymedes, 
‘Thrasymedes. : 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Ariarathes, Alethes. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Onythes, Aries. 
ALES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Novendiales, Geniales, Ce:apitales, Arvales. 


Accent the Antepenullimate, 
Carales. 
ACLES ICLES OCLES 


Accent the ASntepenultimate, 

Daicles, Moasicles, Iphicles, Zanthicles, Charieks 
Thericles, Pericles, Agasicles, Pasicles, Phrasicles, Cor 
icles, Sosicles, Nausicles, Xanticles, Niocles, Empedoos 
Theocles, Neocles, Eteocles, Sophocles, Pythocles, Dior! 
Philocies, Damocles, Democles, Phanocles, Xenocl 
Hierocles, Androcles, Mandrocles, Patrocles, Metroeies. 
Lawprocles, Cephisocles, Nestocles, Thensistocles. 


ELES JLES OLES ULES 
. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Ararauceles, Hedymeles, Pasiteles, Praxiteles, Pytre 
teles, Demoteles, Aristoteles, Gundiles, Absiles, Now 
rile, Visatiles, Taziles, Holes, Autololes, Abdimono 
ercules, 


AMES OMES 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Priames, Datamea, Abrocomes. 
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ANES 


Accent the Penultimate, 

Jordanes, Athamanea, Alamanes, Brachmanes, Ac&r- 
nanes, Mgipanes, Tigranes, Actisanes, ‘Titanes, Ario- 
barzanes. 

~ Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Diaphanes, Epiphanes, Periphanes, Praxiphanes, Dex- 
iphanes, Lexiphanes, Antiphanes, Nicophanes, Theopha- 
ves, Diophanes, Apollophanes, Xenophanes, Aristophanes, 
Agrianes, Pharasmanes, Prytanes. 


ENES* 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Timagenea, Metagenes, Sosigenes, Epigenes, Melesi 
nes, Antigenes, Theo , Diogenes, Oblogenes, He 
mogenes, Rhetogenes, Themistogenes, Zanthenes, Agas~ 
thenes, Lasthenes, Clisthenes, Callisthenes, Peristhenes, 
Cratisthenes, Antisthenes, rbosthenes, Leosthenes, 
Demosthenes, Dinosthenes, Androsthenes, Posthenes, 
Eratosthenes, Borysthenes, Alcamenes, Theramenes, 'Ti- 
samenes, Deditamenes, Spitamenes, Pylemenes, Althe- 
menes, Achwmenes, Philopemenes, Daimenes, Nausime- 
nes, Numenes, Antimenes, Anaximenes, Cleomenes, Hip- 

nes, Heromenes, Ariotomenes, Eumenes, Polymenes, 
Geryencs. 
INES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Telchines, Acesines. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Aborigines, schines,t Asines. 


ONES 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Calucones, Agones, Antechthones, Llones, Helleviones, 
Volones, Nesimones, ‘Verones, Centrones, Eburones, Gri- 
sones, Auticatones, Statoues, Vectones, Vetones, Acita- 
vones, Ingavones, Istevones, Axones, Alxones, Hali- 
zones. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Lycaones, Chaones, Frisiabones, Cicones, Vernicones, 
Francones, Vascones, Mysomacedones, Rhedones, Esac- 
do Myrmidones, Pocones, Paph 
Lastrigones, Lingones, Lestrygones, Vangionea, Nuitho- 
nes, Sithones, Baliones, Hermiones, Biggeriones, Merio- 
nes, Suiones, Mimallones, Senones, Memnones, Pannones, 
Ambrones, Suessones, 


Aniazones. 
OES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Heroes. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Chorsoes, Chosroes. 
APES OPES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Cynapes, Cecropes, Cyclopes. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Panticapes, Crassopes, Esubopes, A2thiopes, Hellopes, 


Dolopes, Panopes, Steropes, Dryopes. 
ARES ERES IRES ORES URES 


Iccent the Penultimate. 
Cabares, Baleares, Apollinares, Faltuares, Ableres, By- 
zeres, Bechires, Diores, Azores, Silures. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Leochares, Aimochares, Demochares, Abisares, Ca- 
vares, Insures, Luceres, Pieres, Astabores, Musagores, 
Centores, Limures. 

ISES 


Accent the Penultimate. 


ENSES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Ucubenses, Leoniceases, and all words of this termiua- 


Anchizes. 


tion. 
OCES YSES 
nae Accent the Penultimate. 
"am 8. 
st ATES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Phraates, Atrebates, Cornacates, Ceracates, Aduni- 


entes, Nisientes, Barsahocates, Leucates, 
Mithridates, Attidates, Osquidates, Oxydates, Ardentes, 
Eleates, Bercoreates, Caninefates, Casicenufates, Algates, 
Achates, Niphates, Deciates, Attsliates, Mevaniates, 





* All the words of this termination have the aceent on | 


the antepenultimate.—See Eomenes in the Jaitial Po- 
cabulary. 


¢ Labbe says, that a certain anthologist, forced by the 7 


F 
i 


, Aspagones, | 


Ansones, Pictones, Teutones, 


Toridates, || 


|| Cariates, Quariates, Asseriates, Euburiates, Antiates, 
) Spartiates, Celelates, Hispellates, Stellates, Suillates, 
| Albulates, Focimates, Auximatos, Flanates, Edenates, 
| Fidenates, Suffenates, Fregenates, Capenates, Senates, 
| Cosenates, Misenates, Padinates, Palgtanten, Maciaaten, 
| Alatrinates, A’sinates, Agesinates, Asisinates, Sassina- 
|, tes, Ressinates, Frusinates, Atinates, Altinates, Tollenti- 

nates, Ferentinates, Interamnates, Chelonutes, Casmo- 
‘nates, Arnates, Tifernates, Infernates, Privernates, 
|! Oroates, Euphrates, Orates, Vasates, Cocosates, Tolo- 
| sates, Antuates, Nantuates, Sadyates, Caryates. 


| Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Spithobates, Eurybates, Antiphates, Trebiates, Zalates, 
Sauromates, Attinates, Tornates, Hypates, Meneerates,$ 
' Pherecrates, Iphicrates, Callicrates, Epicrates, Pasicra- 
|) tea, Stasicrates, Sosicrates, Hypsicrates, Nicocrates, 
| Halocrates, Damocrates, mocrates, Cheremocrates, 
| Timocrates, Hermocratea, Stenocrates, Xevocrates, Hip- 
rates, Harpocrates, Socrates, Isocrates, Cephisocrates, 
Naucrates, Eucrates, Euthyerates, Polycrates. 


| ETES [TES OTES UTES YTES YES ZES 
Accent the Penultimate. 
|| Acetes, Ericetes, Cadetes, Ectes, Mocragetes, Caletes, 
|| Philocletes, Algletes, Nemetes, Cometes, Ulmanetes, 
|, Consuanetes, Gymnetes, Aaymnetes, Nannetes, Serretes, 
| Curetes, Theatetes, Andizetes, Odites, Belgites, Margites, 
| Memphites, Ancalites, Ambialites, Avalites, Cariosuelites, 
|| Polites, Apollopolites, Hermopolites, Tatopolites, Abu- 
| lites, Stylites, 2 pag Temenites, Syenites, Car- 
i cinites, Samnites, Déiopites, Garites, Centrites, Thersites, 
Narcisvites, Asphaltites, Hydraotes, Heracleotes, Bootes, 
| Helotes, Bootes, Thiotes, Anagnutes, Arimazes. 


i| Accent the Antepenultimate. 

| Dercetes, Massegetes, Indigetes, Hlergetesx, Euergetes, 
| Anchetes, Eusipetes, Abalites, Charites, Cerites, Dae. 
| tites, Andramytes, Dariaves, Ardyes, Machlyes, Blem- 
myes. 











AIS , 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Achais, Archelais, Homolais, Ptole:mnais, Llymais. 


Accent the Aatepenultimate. 
Thebnis, Phocais, Aglais, Tanais, Crataia. 


\ BIS CIS DIS 


j “iccent the Penultimate. 
Berenicis, Cephaledis, Lycomedis. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Acabis, Carabis, Setabis, Nisibis, Cleobis, Tucrobis, 
Tisobia, Ucubis, Curubis, Salmacia, Acinacis, Brovonacis, 
Athracis, Agnicis, Carambucis, Cadmiidis. 


| -EIS§ ETHIS ATHIS 
| Accent the Penultimate. 
| Medeis, Spercheis, Pitthei#, Crytheis, Nepheleis, Fle- 
leia, Achilleis, Pimpleis, Cadmeis, neis, Bchoencis, 
Peneis, Acrisoneis, Triopeis, Patereis, Nereis, Cenchreta, 
Theseis, Briseis, Perseis, Messeis, Chryseis, Nycteis, 
'Sebothis, Epimethis. 
| 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Thymiathis., 
ALIS ELIS [LIS OLIS ULIS YLIS 

Accent the Penultimate. 

‘Andabalis, Cercalis, Regalis, Stymphalis, Dislis, Lati- 
alis, Septimontialis, Nartinlie, Manali, Juvenalis, Qniri- 
‘ nalis, Fontinalis, Junonalis, Avernalis, Vacunalis, Abru- 
i palis, Floralis, Quietalis, Eumelis, Phaselis, Eupilis, 
Quinctiliz, Adulis. 

Accent the Antepenullimate. 

(Ehalis, Uannibalis, Acacalis, Fornicalia, Androcalis, 
Lupercalis, Vahalis, [schalis, Caralis, Thessalia, Italia, 
Facelis, Sicclis, Fascelis, Vindelis, Nephetis,’ Bibilis, Un- 
| cibilis, Leucrotilia, Myrtilis, Indivilix, Meolis, Argolis, 
'Cimolis, Decapoks, Neapolis, and all words ending in 
' polis. Hercolis, Thestylis, 


AMIS EMIS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. ; 
Calamis, Salamis, Semiramis, ‘Thyamia, Artemis. 
ANIS ENIS INIS ONIS YNIS 


' Accent the Penultimate. 
Mandanis, Titanis, Bacenis, Mycenis, Philenis, Cylle- 
|| nis, Ismenis,Cebrenis, Adonis, Eaonis, Edonis, Theconis, 


i 
} 
! 





ee 








t All words ending in crates bave the accent on the 
‘, antepenultimate syllable. 


§ These vowels furm distinet syflables.—See the ter- 
mination EIUS, 


necessity of his verse, has pronounced this word with the 


accent on the penultimate. 
| Pe) 


15 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 
Bidonis, Dodonis, Calydonis, Agonis, Alingonis, Colonis, | IGOS ICHOS OCHOS OPHOS 


Corbulonis, Cremonis, Salmonis, Junonis, Ciceronis, Accent the Penultimate. 
Scironis, Coronis, Phoronis, Turonis (in Germany), Tri- Mclampigos, Nioatichos, Macrontichos. 


| 
tonis, Phorcynis, Gort ynis. | Sed tn Biel 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Nerigos, Lgiochos, Oresitrophos. 
Sicanis, Anticania, Andanis, Hypanis, Taranis, Pryta- || 
pis, Poemanis, Eunguis, Lycaonis, Asconis, Meonia, | 


ATHOS ETHOS [THOS IOS 


Pwonis, Sithonis, Memnonis, Pannonis, Turonis (in | Accent the Penultimate. 
France), Bitonis, Geryonis. Sebethos. 
. Accent the Ant ultimate. 
ols Sciathos, Arithos, Ilios, Ombrios, Tupasios. 
Accent the Penultimate. : 
Mindis, Herdis, Latwis. LOS MOS NOS POS 
. Accent the Penultimate. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. : 
Simbis, Pyriis. Po nl og fgilos, Puchinos, Etheonos, Eteonos, 
APIS OPIS Accent the Antepenultimate. 
. _ Accent the Penultimate. Hegalos, A:gialus, Ampelos, Hexapylos, Sipylos, Hees- 
lapis, Colapis, Serapis,} Isapis, Asopis. J} tompylos, Potamos, Egospotamos, Vlenus, Orchumenos, 
Acnent the utencaultinald. en Epidicazumenos, fleautontimeorumenes, 
Acapia, Minapis, Cecropis, Merop*:. — ROS SOS TOS ZOS 
ARIS ACRIS ATRIS ERTS IGRIS IRIS ITRIS - Accent the Penultimate. 


Melengros, Hecutoncheros, A’gimuros, Nisyros. Pityo- 
nesos, Hivronosus, Cepheros, Scbetos, Halisetos, Miletos, 
Polytimetos, Aretos, Buthrotos, ‘Topazos. 


ORIS URIS YRIS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Balearis, Apollinuris, Nonacris, Cimmeris, Aciris, 3 
Osiris, Petosiris, Busiris, Lycoris, Calaguris, Gracchuris, Aecent the Antepenultimate, 
Hipparis. Sygaros, A°goceros, Anteros, Meleagros, Myiagros 

Absoros, Amyros, Pegusos, Jalysos, Abatus, Aretos, Nw 





Accent the Antepenultimate. 





Abaris, Fnbaris, Sybaris, tcxris, Andaris, Tyndaris, thes, Acytes. 
Sagaris, Angaris, Phalaris, Elaris, Caularia, Twnaris, IPS OPS 
Liparis, Araris, Biasaris, Cwsaris, Abisaris, Achisaris, Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Baxsaris, Melaris, Autari«, Trinacris, Iliberis, Tiberis, A&gilips, Lthiops. 


Zioberis, Tyberis, Nepheris, Cytheris, Pieris, Trieria, . 
Auecris, Pasitigric, Ceneils: dacele: Neoris, Peloris, An- | LAUS MAUS NAUS RAUS (in two syllables) 


tipatris, Absitris, Pacyris, Ogyris, Porphyria, Aroyris, | Accent the Penultimate, 
Thamyris, Thomyris, Tomyris. _Archelaus, Meneluus, Aglaus, Agesilaus, Protesiiaes, 
Nicolaus, folaua, Hermolaus, Critolaus, Aristolaus, Dory- 
ASIS ESIs ISTS | iuus, Amphiaraus. 
’ Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Antrpenultimate. 
Amasis, Magnesis, Tuesis. Imaus,} Emmaus, 2nomaus, Danaus. 


Bubest Peay pe ro iy aici - BUS 
sis, Pegusia, Parrhasis, Paniasis. camasis, Engo- . 
nasis. Grecostasis, Lachesis, Athesis, Thamesis, Nemesis, Agabus. Pi tag ong f sehen mati Eret 


Tibisis. i 
De : M 
ENSIS Ctesibus, Deiphobus, Abubus, Poly bus 
Accent the Penultimate. ACUS 
Genubensis, Corbdubensis, and all words of this termi- Accent the Antepenultimate. 
nation. Abdacus, Labdacus, Rhyndacus, Zacus, [thaces. 
Osis USIS 
TACUSS 
c ; le 5 
ERE yee gees Accent the Antepenultimate, 
r ' Tnleiacus. Phidiacus, Alabandiacus, Rhodiacus, Ca!- 
ATIS ETIS ITIS OTIS YTIS chiacus. Coriothiacua, Delincns, Peliacus, Hliaeas, Nilis 


cus, Titaniacus, Armeniacua, Messeniacus, Salaminiscus, 
Lemniacns, Ilonincus, Sammoniacns, Tritoniacus, Gorty- 
niacus, Olympiscus, Caspiacus, Mesembriacus, Adriacus, 
Iberiacus, Cytherincos, Siriacus, Gessoriacus, Cytoria- 
nitis, Sebennitis, Chaonitie, Trachonitis, Chalonitis. Sy- | cus, © riacua, Phasiacus, Megulesiacus, Etesiacus, Irie 
baritis, Daritis, Calendcritis, Zephyritis, Amphaxitis, || CU* Gnosiacus, Cnossiacus, usiacus, Amatbasieces, 
Rhacotis, Estiwotis, Mmotis, Tracheotis, Marentis, | Pelusineus, Prusineus, Actiacus, Divitiacus, Byzantiacus, 
Phihiotic, Sandafiotis, Elimiotis, Iscariotis, Casiotis, || Thermodontiacus, Propontiacus, Hellespontiacus, Ser 
Philotia, Nilotis. ‘  eantead 

Accent the Antepenultimate. LACUS NACUS OACUS RACUS SACUS TACTS 


Atergatis, Calatis, Anatis, Naucratis, Dercetis, Eu- Benecus. Aecent the Ponuttionate. 


Accent the Penultimate, 
Tegeatis, Sarmati«, Caryatis, Miletis, Limenetis, Cure- 
tis, Acervitis, Chalcitis. Memphitis, Sophitia, Arbelitis, 
Fascelitis, Daseylitis, Comitiz, Lanitis, Cananitis, Cirei- 














rytis. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
OVIS UIS XI8 Ablacus, Medoacus, Armaracus, Assaracas, Asacut, 
Accent the Penultimate. Lampeacus, Caractacus, Spartacus, Hyrtacus, Pittacus. 
Amphaxis, Oaxis, Alexis, Zamo)xis, Zeuxia. IcUus 
Accent the Antepenultimate. : Accent the Penultimate. 
Vejovis, Dijovis, Absituis. ‘ Caicus, Namicus, Demonicus, Granicas, Andronicts, 
Stratonicus. Callistonicus, Aristonicus, Alariceus, Alber 
IcoSs EDOS ODOS YDOS cus, a gg Seana — Ve 
Accent the Penullimate. toricus, matricus, enricus, oricus, Ludovicst, 
Abydos. Grenovicus, Varvicus. 
: Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Oricos, Tenedos, Macedos, Agriodos. Thebiaicus, Phocaicus, Chaldaicus, Bardaieus, Judes, 
FOS Achiicus, Lechaicus, Panehiicus, Theraviieus, Nace’ 
7 Panathenaicus. Cygendicus, Arahieus, Dacicns, Same 
Accent the Penultimate. thracicus, Turcicus, Arcadicus, Sotadicus, Thréicitices, 
Spercheos, Achilleos. Chabations, Alabandicus, Judicus, Clondicus, Cornificss, 
: | Belgicus, Allobrogicus, Georgicus, Culchicaus, Delp 
Aaa a SR ag ect cus, Sapphicus, Parthiens, Seythicus, Pythicus, Sty 
rogeos, Eguleos, A2galeos, Hegaleos. _phalicus, Pharsulicus, Thessalicus, Italicus, Attslicus, 
— De a 
* These vowels forn, distinct syllables. | } Jmaus.—See the word in the Jnitial Foeabulary. 


§ All worde of this termination have the accent oa ts 
i, pronounced like the — eye. 
0b 





1 Serapis—See the word in the Jnitial Vocabulary. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES, 


Gallicus, Sahellicus, Tarbellicus, Argolicus, Getulicus, || Hereulaneus, Cyaneus, Tyaneus, Cenens, Dieaneus, Phe 
Camnicus, Cerainicus, Academicus, Gra canicus, Cocani- |, neus, Qneus, Cupi-tineus, Apollineus, Enneus, Adoneus, 
cus, Tuscanicus, Zanicus, Hellanicus, Glanicus, Atellan- rf Aridoneus, Gorgoneus, Deivneus, iovueus, Mimaltloneu 
jeus, Amaicus, Romanicus, Germanicus, Hispnoicus, || Salmoweus (substantive). Acroneus, Phoroncus (substan- 
Aquitanicus, Sequunicus, Ponicus, Alemannicus, Britan- || tive), Albuneus, Enipeus, Sinopeus, Hippeus, Aristippeus, 
nicus, Liconicus, Leucouicus, Adonicus, Macedonieus, | Areus, Macareus, * yudareus, Megareus (substantive), 
Sandonicus, Lonieus, Hermionicus, Babylonicus, Samoni- | Capbareus substantive), Briareus, Esareus, Patareus, 
cus, Panuonicus, Hieronicus, Platonicus, Santonicus, || Cythereus, Phalereus, Nereus (substantive), Tereus, Ado- 
Sophronicus, Teutonicus, Amaxonicus, Hernicus, Libur- | reus, Mentoreus, Nestoreus, Atreus (substantive), Cauca- 
nicus, Eubsicus, Tréicus, Stdicus, Olympicus, Ethiopi- seus, Pegaseus, Theseus, Perseus, Nicteus, Argenteus, 
cus, Piwaricus, Balearicus, Marmaricus, Bassaricus, |. Bronteus, Proteus, Agyeus 
Cimbricus, Andriecus, Ibericus, Trietericus, Trevericus, | 
Atrieus, Doricus, Pythagoricus, Leuctrieus, Adgandes- AGUS EGUS IGUS OGUS 
tricus, Istricus, Isauricus, Centauricus, Bituricus, Ilyri- | Accent the Penultimate. 
cus, Syricus, Pagusicus, Meesicus, Marsicua, Persicus, Cethegus, Robigus, Rubigus. 

“Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Corsicus, Mas<icus, Issicus, Sabbaticus, Mithridaticus, 

egenticus, Syriaticus Asiaticus, Dalinaticus, Sarmati- b ae 
cus, Cibyraticus, Rheticus, Geticus, Gungeticus, AE gine- Hog eeonhagus, Osphagua, Neomagus, Rothomagus, Ni- 
ticus, Rhaticus, Creticus, Memphiticus, Sybariticus, | he = A ieee ee romagus, Sitomagus, Areopa- 
Abieriticus, Celtions, Atlanticus, Garamanticus, Alen- || 84% 4erpagus, Arviragus, Uragus, Astrologus. 
ticus, Ponticus, Scot icas, Mroticus, Beoticus, Heracley- | 





- 





ticus, Mareoticua, Phthioticus, Niloticus, Epiroticas, ACHUS OCHUS UCHUS YCHUS 
Syrticus, Atticus, Alyatticus, Halyatticus, Mediastu- Accent the Penultimate, 
ticus. Daduchus, Ophiuchus. 
OCUs UCUS YCUS Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Accent the Penultimate. Telemachus, Diaimachus, Déimachus, Alcimachus, 
Ophiueus, Inycus. Callimachus, Lysimachus, Antimachus, Symmuchus, 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Andromachus, (litomachus, Aristumachus, Euryma- 


Lauodocus, Amodocus, Amphilocus, Ibyeus, Libyeus, chus, Inachus, Iamblichus, Demoduchus, Xenodochus, 


: : : | Déiochus, Antiochus, Déiluchus, Archilochus, Mnesilo. 
Besbycus, Autolycus, Amycus, Glanycus, Corycus. chus, Thersilochus, Orsilochus, Antilochus, Naulochus, 


ADUS EDUS [DUS ODUS YDUSs | Eurylochus, Agerochus, Polyuchus, Monychus, Abrooy- 
Accent the Penultimate. chus. 
Lebedus, Congedus, Alfredus, Aluredus, Emodus, An- | APHUS EPHUS IPHUSOPHUS YPHUS 
drodus. Accent the Penultimate 
Accent the Antepenu!timate. : 
Adadua, Enceladus, Aradus, Antaradus, Aufidus, Algi- Josephus, Seriphus. : 
dus, Lepidus, Hesiodus, Commodus, Monodus, Lacydus, Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Polydus. | Ascalaphus, Epaphus, Palepaphus Anth phus, 
US GUS | Telephus, Absephus, Agastrophus, Sisyphus, 
Accent the Penultimate, ATHUS £THUS ITHUS 
Niobwus, Melibous, and all words of these termina- Accent the Penultimate. 
tions. EUs* Simethus. 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate, 


Lycambeus, Thisbeus, Bereniceus, Lynctus (the bro- cp eremnenthes, Amathus, Lapathus, Carpathus, Mychi- 
ther of Idas), timonideus, Furipideus, Pherecydeus, os. AIUS 
Pir: eus, Phegeus, Tegeus, Sigeus, Ennosigeus, Argeus, : 
Baccheus, Motorcheus, Cepheus, Rhipheus, Alpheus, Ur- . _ Accent the Antepenultimate. 
pheus (eine), nh ira oe (oepertive), Caius, Liius, Graius.—z ee AcHala. 
Cleantheus, tadamantheus, Erymantheus, Pantheus 
(adjective), D edalevs, Sophocleus Thonsewoslvus, Eleus. ABIUS IBIUS OBIUS UBIUS YBIUS 
Neleus (aijective), Oileus (adjective), Apelleus, Achil- Accent the Ante timate, 
lous, Pesilleus, Lucullens, Agylleus, Pimpleus, Ebuleus, Fabius, Arabius, Bebius, Vibins, Albius, Amohius, 
Asculens, Masculeus, Cadmeus, Aristophaneus, Cana- Macrobius, Androhius, Tobius, Virbius, Lestnus, Eubius, 
nens, Eneus (adj. 3 syll.), CEneus (sub. 2 syll.), Idome- || Danubius, Marrhubius, Tulthybius, Polybius. 
nous, ? cheveus, evens, Phineus, Cydonous, Androgeo- 


neus, Bionens, Deucalioneus, Acrisioneus, Salinoneus | . CIUS . 
(adjective), Muroneug, Antenureus, Phoroneus (adjee- | : Accent the Antepenultimate. 
tive), Thyoncus, Cyr , Epeus, Cyclopeus, Penelopens, || Acacius, Ambracius, Acracius, Thracius, Athracius, 


Phillipeus Aganippeus, Menandreus (a jective), Nereus, || Samothracins, Lampsacius, Arsacius, Byzacius, Accius, 
Zagteus, Boreus, Hiyporhorons. Polydoreas, Atrous (asl- || *iecius, Decius, Thréicius, Vornificivs, ¢ ilicius, Numi- 
jective), Centaureus, Nessous, Cisseus, (Etecus, Rhotens, |) cius, Apicius, Fulpicias, Fabricius, Oricius, Cinei 
Anuteus, Abantens, Phalanteus, Therodamanteus, Poly- || Minciusy Mareiua, ¢ ircius, Hircius, Roascius, Albucius, 
damaoteus, ‘Mhoantens, Hyanteus, Acunteus, Laomedon- || Lucius, Lycius, Bebrycius. ’ 


teus, ag pang Phacthonteus, Phlegethonteus, pIUS 
t "hyesteus, PI 
Orunteus, Thyesteus, Phryxeus. Mssonk the Butapenaltinete. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, Teceadius, Icadius, Arecadius, Palladius, Tenedius, 
Gerionacens, Menaceus, Lynceus (adjective), Derceus, |! Athidius, Didius, Thucydidius, Fidins, Anfidius, Eufidius, 
Caduceus, Asclepiadeus, Paladens, Fotudeus, Tydeus, || Agidius, Nigidios, Ohsidias, Gratidius, Bratidins, Hel- 
Orpheus (substantive), Morpheun, Tyrrheus, Prometheus viding, Ovidius, Rhodias, Clodius, Hannodius, Gordius, 
(aubstantive), Cretheus, Mnesitheus, Dositheus. Pentheus Claudius, Rudius, Lydius. Se 
(substantive), Sminthens, Timothens, Brot hens, Doro. 
thens, Menestheus, Eurystheus, Pitrheus, P theus, Da- EIUSt (4) 
daleus, Ugialeus, Maleus, Tantaleus, Mornchacs. Celeus, Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Elvleus. Neleus, Peleas, Nileus, Oileus (substantive), |' Danéius, Cocceius, Lyrceius, Aucideias, Lelegeius, 
Demoleus, Rumuleus, Pergameus, Euganeus, Melaneus, || Sigeios, Baceheius, Cepherus, TyphaciusyCretheius, Pit, 
— LC aie gg 
* [t may be obe *rved, that words of this termination are “The tuneful tongue, the Prometh#an band.” 
sometimes oe substantives and os arp hs Mtge ca Akenside. 
are substantives, they have the accent on t anteponnl: | P ‘ : 
timate syllable, ar Néleus, Prométheus, Salmdéneus, &¢.:. And sometimes on the antepenultimate, as— 
and when ardjectives, on the penultimate, as Neléus, “The sun, as from Thyestian banquet sea 
ilton. 


Promethéus, Salmonéus, &&e, _ A viapger a an ed 
Calydonia is pronounced in two ayllubles: the adjective . ae : 

ams, which is formed from ia is a trisylable; and || _ tf Almost all the words of this termination are — 
GE né#ius, another formative of it, is a word of four syl- | hives, and in theae the vowels ei form distinct syllables ; 
lables. ‘But these words, wlien formed into English || the others, as Cocceins, Saleius, Proculeius, Canuleius, 
adjectives, alter their termination with the accent on the Apuleius, Eynatuleius, Schencius, Lompetas, Fultu- 

















. (reins, Atteius, and Minyeius, are substantives; and 
caresses i | which, though "sometimes pronounced with the ei form- 
“ With other notes than to the Orphan lyre.” 


jing a diphthong, and sounded like the noun eye, are mora 
| ponerse beard like ao #0 that the wholo 


Milton. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


theius, Saleius, Semeleius, Neleius, Stheneloias, Pozcule- 


jus, Septimuleius, Canuleius, Venuleius, Apuleius, Egna- | 
SypyleYus, Priameius, Cadmeiua, Tyaneius, | 
Cl, meneius, CEneius, Autoneius, Schancius, | 


tuleius, 
Eneius, Cly 
Lampeius, Khodopeius, Dolopeius, Priapeius, 
Tarpeius, Cynareius, Cythereius, Nereius, Saturcius, 
Vultureius, Cinyreius, Nyseius, Teius, Hecateius, Elate- 
ius, Rhe@teius, Atteius, Minyeius. 


GIUs 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Valgius, Belgius, Catangius, Sergius, Asceburgius, 


Oxygius. 
CHIUS PHIUS THIUS 
Accent the Penultunate. 


Sperchius. 
Accent the Aniepenulftimate. 

Inachius, Bacchius, Dulichius, Telechius, grr teres 
Hesychius, T'ychius, Cyniphius, Alphius, Adelphius, 
Sisyphius, Einathius, Simethius, Acithius, Melanthius, 
Erymanthius, Corinthius, Zerynthius, Tirynthius. 


ALIUS A4LIUS ELIUS ILIUS ULICS YLIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate, 

CEbalius, Idalius, Acidalias, Palephalius, Stymphalius, 
Menalius, Opalius, Thessalins, Castatius, Publius, He- 
raclius,* llius, Celius, Leelius, Delius, Melius, Cornclins, 
Calius, Clelins, Aurelius, Nycteliua, Praxitelius, Abilius, 


Babilius, Carbilius, Orbilius, Acilius, Cwecitins, Lucilius, | 


Alilius, Virgilius, Amilias, Manilins, Pompilius, "Tur- 
pilius, Atilius, Basilius,) Cantilius, Quiotilius, Hostilius, 
Attilius, Rutilius, Duilius, Sterquilins, Carvilius, Servil- 
ius, Callius, Trebellius, Cascellias, Gellius, Arellins, 
Vitellius, Tullius, Manlius, Tenolius, Nauplius, Daulius, 
Julius, Amulius, Pamphylius, Pylius. 
MIUS 
Accent the Antcpenultimate. 

Samius, Ogmius. Isthmius, Decimius, Septirnias Rhem- 
mius, Memmius, Myromius, Noriius, Bromius, Latmius, 
Posthumius. 


ANIUS ENIUS INIUS ENNIUS 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Anius, Libanius, Canius, Sicanius, Vuleaniue, Ascanius, 
Dardanius, Clanius, Manius, Afranius, Granius, /Enius, 
Menius, Genius, Borysthenius, Lenius, Valenius, Cylle- 
nius, Olonius, Menius, Achwmenins, Armenius, Jsmenius, 
Penius, Sireviius; Messenius, Dossenius, Polyxevius, 
Trezenius, Gabinius, Albinius, Licinius, Sicinius, Vir- 
ginius, Trachinius, Minius, Salaminius, Flaminius, Eti- 
minius, Arminius, Herminius, Caninivs, Tetritinius, 
Asinias, Eleusinius, Vatinius, Flavinvius, ‘Tarquinius, 
Cilnius, Tolumnius, Anoius, Fannius, Elannius, Ennius, 
Fescennius, Dossennius. 


ONIUS UNIUS YNIUS OIUS 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Aonius, Lycaonius, Chaonius, Machaonius, Amythao- 
nius, Trebonius, Heliconius, Stiliconius, Asconius, Mace- 
donius, Chalcedonius, Caledonius, Sidonius, Alchando- 
nius, Mandonius, Dodonius, Cydonins, Culydonius, Mwo- 
nius, Peovius, Agonius, Gorgonius, Leestrygouius, Les- 
trygonius, Trophonius, Sophonius, Marathonins, Sitho- 


nius, Ericthonina, Aphthonius, Arganthonius, Tithonius, | 
Ionins, CEdipodionius, Echionius, Ixionius, Salonius, | 


Milonius, Apollonius, Babylonius, Amonins, Lacedw- 
monius, Hemonius, Palrmonius, Ammonius, Strymonius, 
Nonius, Memnonius, Agamemnonius, Crennonius, Ven- 
nouius, Junonius, Pomponins, Acrovius, Sepbronius, 
Scironius, Sempronius, Antronivs, Zsonius, Ausonius, 
Latonius, Suetonius, Antonius, Bistonius, Plotonius, 
Favonius, Amazonius, Esernius, Calphurnius, Saturnius, 
Daunins, Junius, Neptunios, Gortyniue, Typhoius, Ache- 
Wius Mindius, Tréius. 
APIUS OPIUS IPIUS 


Accent the Antcpenultimate. 
Agapius, Esculapius, sapius, Messapius, Grampios, 


Procopius, CEnopivus, Cecropius, Eutropius, Asopius, | 


Mopsopius, Gippius, Puppius, Caspius, Thespius, Cispius, 


ARIUS ERIUS [RIUS ORIUS URIUS YRIUS 


Accent the Peaultimate. 
Darins. 





list may he fairly inciaded under the same genoral rule, 
that of sounding the ¢ separately,and the é like y conso- 
nant, wa in the similar terminations in eia and ia. This 
is the more necessary in these words, as the accented ¢ 
and the unaccented i are so much alike as to require the 
sound of the initial or consonant y, in order to prevent 
the hiatus, by giving a small diversity to the two vow- 
els.—See AcHata. 


Pompeius, | 


i 


_™ Labbe places the aecont of this word on the penul- | 
timate, i, as in Weractitus and Heraclide : but the Ro- |! 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Arius, Icarius, Tarcundarius, Ligarius, Sangarius, 
Corinthiarius, Larius, Marius, Hierosolymarius, Anarius 
Twnarius, Asinarius, lsinarius, Varius, Januarius, Aqua 
rius, Februarius, Atuarius, Imbrius, Adrius, Evandrics, 

berius, Biberius, ‘Tiberius, Celtiberius, Windertus, 
| Acherius, Valerius, Numerius,-Hesperius, Agrius, Ga- 
'grius, Cenchrius, Rabirius, Podatirius, Sirius, Virius, 

phorius, Elorius, Florius, Actorius, Anactorius, Ser- 
torius, Caprius, Cyprius, Arrius, Ferctrius, C2notrias, 
Adgandestrius, Caystrius, Epidaurius, Curius, Mercurius, 
| Durius, Furius, Palfurios, Thurias, Memurias, Puries, 
1 Masurius, Spurius, Veturius, Asturius, Atabyrius, Scyrivs, 
1 Porphyrius, Assyrius, Tyrius. : 
| 


ASIUS ESIUS ISIUS OSIUS USIUS YSIUS 


" Accent the Antepeaullimate. 
| Asius, Casius, Thasius, Jasius, Zsius, Acesius, Cora 
cesius, Arcesius, Mendesius, Chesius, Ephesius, Milesius, 
| Theumesius, Teumesius, nesius, Magnesius, Proconne- 
‘\sius, Chersonesius, Lyrnesias, Marpesius, Acasesivs, 
|| Melitesius, Adylisius, Amisius, Artemisius, Sirodisius, 
| Charisius, Acrisius, Hortonsius, Syracosius, Theodosius, 
Gnosius, Sosius, Mopsius, Cassius, Thalassias, Lyrocs- 
sius, Cressius, Tartessius, Syracusius, Fusius, Agosius, 
Amuthusius, Opbiusius, Ariusius, Volusius, Selinusivs, 
Achervsius, Maurusius, Lysius, Elysius, Dionysivs, 
Odrysius, Amphrysius, Othrysius. 


ATIUS ETIUS ITIUS OTIUS UTIUS* 


Accent the Penuitimate. 

Xenophontius. 
i Accent the Antepenultimate. 
|| Trebatius, Catius, Volcatius, Achatius, Latius, Cese- 
|| natius, Egnatius, Gratius, Horatius, Tatius, Luctauas, 
' Statins, Active, Vectius, Quinctius, Aétius, A®tius, Ps- 

owtins, Prwtius, Cetios, Caetius, Vegitius, Meties, 

Mennctius, Lucretius, Helvetius, Saturpalitius, Ploralitivs, 
| Compitalitius, Domitius, Beritius, Neritios, Crassitias, 
Titius, Politius, Abundantius, Pmantius, Taulantivs, 
Acamantius, Teuthrantius, Lactantius, Hyantius, By- 
zantius, Terentius, Cluentius, Maxentias, Mezentius, 
Quintius, Acontius, Vocontius, Laomedontius, Leontius, 
Pontius, Hellespontius, Acherontias, Bacuntius, Opuntive. 
Aruntios, Mrotius, Thesprotius, Scaptius, A.gyptin«. 
Martius, Laértius, Propertius, Hirtius, Mavortias, Tibui- 
tius, Curtius, Thestius, Themistius, Canistius, Sallostivs, 
Crustius, Carystius, Hymettius, Brottius, Abutius, Ebv- 
tius, AZbutius, Albutius, Acutins, Locutins, Stercuuc:, 
Mutius, Minutius, Pretutius, Clytius, Bavius, Flarivs, 
Navius, Evius, Mevius, Nevius, Ambivius, QLivies, Mi- 
vius, Fulvius, Sylvius, Novius, Servius, Vesvins, Pace- 
vius, Vitruvius, Vesuvius, Axias, Naxias, Alexius, Exes, 
Sabazius. 


ALUS CLUS ELUS ILUS OLUS ULUS YLUS 


Aecent the Penultimate. 

Stymphalus, Sardanapalus, Androclus, Patroclus, De- 
ryclus, Orbelus, Philomelas, Enmelos, Phasaéins, Phase- 
lus, Crysilus, Cimolus, Timol Tmolus, Mausolvs. 
Pactolus, 42tolus, Atabulus, Praxibulus, Cleobulus, Cr- 
tobulus, Acontobulus, Aristobuius, Eubulus, Thrasybulus, 
Getulus, Bargylus, Massylus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Abalus, Heliogabalus, Corbalus, Bubalus, Cocales, 
Deedalus, Idalus, Acidalus, Megalus Trachalus, Cephalus, 
Cynocephalus, Bucephatus, Anchialos, Mevalus, Hipm- 
jus, Harpalus, Bupalus, Hypalus, Thessalus, [tales, 
Tantalus, Crotalus, Ortalus, Attalug, Euryalus, Doryelus, 
Stiphelas, Sthenelus, Eutrapelus, Cypselus, Babiles, 
Diphilus, Antiphilus, Pamphilos, Theophilus, Damopbi- 
lus, Tréilus, Zdilus, Chorilus, Myrtilua, agobolos, Naoc- 
bolus, Equicolus, Azolus, Laureolus, Anchemolus, Bibo- 
lus, Bibaculus, Caculus, Greculus, Siculus, Satienlus. 
| Equiculus, Patereyjus, Acisculus, Regulus, Romelus, 
i! Venulus,A pulus, Salisubsulus, Vesulus, Catulus, Getalos, 
| Getulus, Opitulus, Lentulus, Rutulus, scbylas, Deiphy- 
t In Desayren Deipylus, Sipylus, Empylus, Cratyle. 
') Astylus. 





' 





1 


| 
| 








i 


} AMUS EMUS IMUS OMUS UMUS YMUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 

| Cullidenus, Charidemus, Pethodemus, Philodem 
‘| Phanodemus, Clitodemus, Aristodemus, Polyphemss, 
|, Theotimus, STormotinus, Aristotimus, Ithomus. 


| man emperour of this name is so gonerally proaounce! 

| with the ee accent, that it would savour of 
pedantry to alter it. Nor do TL understand the reasan 
;| which Labbe founds his accentuation. 

' P 
1! ¢ This word, the learned contend, ought to have t 
|| aceent on the penultimate; but that the learned frequen: 
| ly depart from this pronunciation, by placing the accor’ 
on the antepenultimate, may be seen, Rule , prefixed 1 
the Initial Pocabulary. 
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GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Lygdamus, Archidamus, Agesidamus, Apusidamus, An 
axidamus, Zeaxidamus, Androdamus, Xenodamus, Coga- 
mus, Pergamus, Orchamus, Priamus, Cinnamus, Ceramus, 
Abdiramus, Pyramos, Anthemus, Telemus, Tlepolemus, 
Theopolemus, Neoptolemus, Phwdimus, Abdalonimus, 
Zorimus, Maximus, Antidomus, ney wane Nicodro 
mus, Didyrous, Dindymus, Helymus, Solymus, Cleonymus, 
Abdalonymus, Hieronymus, Euonymus, Esymus. 


ANUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


« 


~ 


| 


Artabanus, Cebanus, Thebanus, Albanus, Nerbanus, ' 


Verbsnus, Labicanus, Gallicanus, Africanus, Sicanus, 
Vaticanus, Lavicanus, Vulcanus, Hyreanus, Luecanus, 
Transpadanus, Pedanus, Apidanus, Fundanua, Codanus, 


Eanus, Gurganus, Murbanus, Baianus, Trajanus, Fabia- 
nus, Accianns, Priscianus, Roscianus, Lucianus, Seleuci- | 


anus, Herodianus, Claudianus, Saturcianus, Sejanus, 


Carteiaous, #lianus, Afflianus, Lucilianus, Virgilianus, . 


Petilinnus, Quintilianus, Catullianus, Tertullianas, Juli- | 


auus, Ammianus, Memmianus, Formianus, Diogenianns, 


Seandinianus, Papinianus, Valentinianus, Justinianus, | 


‘Trophonianu 
Aproniannus, Thyonianus, Trojanus, Ulpianus, sopia- 
nus, Appianus, Oppianus, Marianus, Adrianus, Hadria- 


nus, Tiberianus, Valerianus, Papirjanus, Vespasianas, | 


Hortensianus, Theodosianus, Bassianus, Pelusinnus, Di- 
ocletianus, Vomitianus, Antianus, Seantianus, Terentia- 
nus, Quintianus, Sestianus, Augustianus, Sallustianus, 
Pretutianus, Sextianus, Fliavianuos, Bovianus, Pacuvinnus, 
Alanus, Elanuos, Silanus, Fregellanus, Atellanus, Regil- 
lanus, Lucullanus, Sullanua, Syllanus, Carseolanus, Pa- 
teolanus, Coriolanus, Ocriculanus, A’sculanus, Tuscula- 
nas, Carsulanus, Fassulanus, Querquetulanus, Amanus, 
Lemanus, Summanus, Romanus, Rhenanus, Amenanus, 
Pucinanus, Cinnanus, Caompanus, Hispanus, Sacranus, 
Venafranus, Claranus, Ulubranus, Seranus, Lateranus, 
Coranus, Soranus, Serranus, Suburranus, Gauranus, Su- 
buranus, Ancyranus, Cosanus, Sinuessanus, Syracusanus, 
Satanus, Laletanns, Tunetanus, Abrotanus, Cretanus, 
Setabitanus, Gaditanus, Tingitanus, Caralitanus, Neapo- 
litanus, Antipolitanus, Tomitaous, Taurominitanus, 


Sybaritanus, Liparitanus, Abderitanas, Tritanus, Ancyri- |, 


tanus, Lucitanus, Pantanus, Nejentanus, Nomentanus, 
Beneventanus, Montanus, Spartanus, Pwstanus, Adelsta- 
nus, Totanus, Sylvanus, Albinovanus, Adeantuanus, 
Mantuanus, 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 

Libanus, Clibanus, Antilibanus, Oxycanus, Eridanus, 
Rhodanus, Dardanus, Oceanus, Longimanus, Idumanus, 
Dripanus, Caranus, Adranus, Ceranus, Tritanus, Pan- 
tanus, Sequanus. 


ENUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Characenus, Lampsacenus, Astacenus, Picenua, Da- 
mascenus, Suffenus, Alfenus, Alphenns, Tyrrhenus, Ga- 
bienus, Labienus, Avidenus, Amenus, Pupienus, Garienua, 
Clovienus, Calenus, Galenus, Silenus, Pergamenus, Alex- 
amenus, Ismenus, Thrasymenus, Trasymenus, Diopanus, 
Capenus, Cebrenus, Fibrenus, Serenus, Palmyreaus, Ama- 
senus, Tibisenus, Misenus, Evenus, Byzenus. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Ambenus, Helenus, Olenus, Tissamenus, Dexamenus, | 


Diadumenus, Clymenus, Periclymenus, Axenus, Callixe- 
nus, Philoxenus, Timoxenus, Aristoxeaus. 
INUS 
Accent the Penultimate. 


Cyt&inus, Gabinus, Sabinus, Albinus, Sidicinus, Arici- | 


nus, Sicinus, Ticinus, Mancinus, Adminocinus, Carcinus, 

Coscinus, Marrucinus, Erycinus, Acudinus, Caudinus, 

Rufinus, Rhbeginus, Erginus, Opiturginus, Auginus, 

a i Pachious, Echinus, Delphinus, Myrrbinus, 
t 


inus, 

inus, Facelinns, Velinus, Stergilinus, Esquilionus, 
squilinus, Caballinus, Marcellinus, Tige!linus, Sibyl- 
linus, Agyllinus, Solinus, Capitolinus, Gemiaus,* Maxi- 
minus, Crastuminus, Ana 
Saloninus, Antoninus, Amiterninus, 
nus, Salapinus, Lepinns, Alpinus, Inalipinus, Arpinus, 
Hirpinus, Crispinus, oe Lagarinns, Charinus, 
Diocharinus, Nonacrinus, Fibrinus, Locrinus, Leandri- 
nus, Alexandrinus, Iberinus, Tiborinus, Transtiberinus, 
Amerinns, Eserinus, Quirinus, Censorinus, Assorinus, 
Favorinos, Phavorinus, Tautious, Tigurinus, Thurinus, 
Semurinus, Cyrinus, Myrinus, Gelasinus, Exasinus, 
Acesinos, Halesinus, Telesinus, Nepesinus, 


* his is the name of a certoin astrologer mentioned 
by Petavias, which Labbe says would be pronounced with 
the accent on the antepenultimate by those who are igno- 
rant of Greek. 








#, Othonianus, Pomponianus, Maronianus, | 


i 





' 
| 


| 


| 
| 


inue, Signinus, Theoninus, , 
atarninuas, Priapi- | 


Nursinus, Narcissinus, Libyssinus, Fuscinus, Clusinus, 
Venusinus, Perusinus, Susinus, Ardeatinus, Reatinus, 
Antiatious, Latinus, Collatinus, Cratinus, Soractinus, 
Aretinas, Arretinus, Setinus, Bantinus, Murgantinus, 
Phalantinus, Numantinus, Tridentious, Ufentinus, Mur- 

ntinus, Salentinus, Pollemtinus, Polectinus, Tarentinus, 

crentinus, Surrentinus, Laurentinus, Aveotinus, Truen- 
tinus, Leoutinus, Pontinus, Metapoutinus, Saguntious, 
Martinus, Mamertinus, Tiburtinus, Crastinus, Pakestinus, 
| Preenestinus, Atestinus, Vestinus, Angustinus, Justinus, 
| Lavinus, Patavinus, Acuinus, Elvinus, Corvinus, Lanu- 





|| vinus, Vesuvinus, Euxious. 


Accent the Antepeniltimate. 

Phiinus, Acinus, Alcinus, Fucinus, Aacidinus, Cyté:- 
nus, Barchinus, Morinus,t Myrrhinus, Terminus, Rumi- 
nus, Earinus, Asinus, Apsinus, Myrsinus, Pometinus, 
Agrantinus. - 


{ 





ONUS UNUS YNUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Drachonus, Onochonus, Ithonus, Tithonus, Myronus, 
| Neptunus, Portuous, Tutunus, Bithyous. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Exagonns, Hexagonus, Telegonus. Epigonus, Erigonus, 
Tosigoous, Antigonus, Laogonus, Chrysogonus, Nekeoph: 
onus, Aponus, Carautonus, Santonus, Aristonus, Dercy- 
nus, Acindynus. 





OUS 


“Iceent the Penultimate. 
Aoiis, Laoiis, Sardoiis, Eotis, Gelotis, Acheloiis, Inoiis, 
Minoils, Naupactoiis, Arctoiis, Myrtoils. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Hydrochoiis, Aleathotis, Pirithotis, Nausithotis, Alci 
nous, Sphinotis, Antinoils, 


APUS EPUS IPUS OPUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Priapus, Anapus, sapus, Measapus, Athepus, sepus, 
Euripus, Lycopus, Melanapus, Canopus, Inopus, Paropus, 
Oropus, Europus, Asopus, sopus, Crotopus. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Sarapus, Astapus, (dipus, Agriopus, ropus. 


ARUS ERUS [RUS ORUS URUS YRUS 


“lecent the Penultimate. 

Cimarus, sarus, lberus, Doberus, Homerus, Severus, 
Noverus, Meleagrus, agrus, Cynmgirus, Camirus, Epi 
rus, Achedorus, Artemidorus, Isidorus, Dionysidorus, 
Theodorus, Pythodorus, Diodorus, Tryphiodorus, Helio- 
dorus, Asclepiodorus, Athesiodorus, Cassiodorus, Apollo- 
dorus, Demodorus, Hermodorus, Xenodorus, Metrodorus, 
Polydorus, Alorus, Elorus,. Helorus, Pelorus, A°gimorus, 
Assorus, Cytorus, Epicuras, Palinurus, Arcturus, 


Accent the Antepenultimate. ‘ 

Abarus, Imbarus, Hypobarus, Jearus, Pandarus, Pindarus, 
Tyndarus, Tearus, Farfarus, Agarus, Abgarus, Gargarus, 

harus, Cantharus, Obiarus, Uliarus, Silarus, Cyllarus, 
amarus, Absimarus, Comarus, Vindomarus, Tomarus, 
Ismarus, Ocinarus, Pinarus, Cinnarus, Absarus, Bassa- 
ras, Deiotarus, Tiartarus, Eleazaros, Artabrus, Balacrus, 
Charadrus, Cerberus, Bellerus, Mermerus, Termerus, 
Hesperus, Craterus, Icterus, Anigrus, Glaphirus, Debo- 
rus, Pacorus, Stesichorus, Gorgophorus, Telesphorus, 
Bosphorus, Phosphorus, Heptaporus, Euporus, Anxurus, 
Deipyrus, Zopyrus, Leucosyrus, Satyrus, Tityrus. 


ASUS ESUS ISUS OSUS USUS YSUS 


Accent the Penultimate, 
Parnassus, Galesus, Halesus, Volosus, Termesus, Theu- 
;mesus, Teumesus, Alopeconnesus, Proconnesus, Arcon- 
nesus, Elaphonnesus, Demonesus, Cherronesus, Cheraone- 
sus, Arctennesus, Myoonesus, Halonesus, Cephalonesus, 
| Peloponnesus, Cromyonesus, Lyrneaus, Marpesus, Titare- 
sus, Alisus, Paradisus, Amisus, Paropamisus, Crinisus, 
Amnisus, Berosus, Agrosus, Ebusus, Amphrysus. 
- Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Oribasus, Bubasus, Caucasus, Pedasus, Agasus, Pega- 
sus, Tamasus, Harpasus, Imbrasus, Cerasus, Doryasus, 
~ Cnet Vologesus, Ephesus, Anisus, Genusus, Am- 

rysus. 


ATUS ETUS ITUS OTUS UTUS YTUS 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Rubicatus, Beticatus, Abradatus, Ambigatus, Viriatus, 


| 











Brundisinus, || Elatus, Pilatus, Catugneatus, Cincinnatus, Odenatus, Le- 


t The singular of Morini.—See the word. 
| As thet in the foregoing selection has the accent on it, 
| it ought to be pronounced like the noua eye; while tle 
‘ unaccented ¢ in this selection shoul ronounced like 
|, ¢.—See Rule 4th pease ae Initi ecabulary. 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


onatus, Aratus, Pytharatus, Demaratus, Acratue, Cera-|! Leuconotus, Furonotus, meer Stesimbrotus, 
tns, Sceleratus, Serratus, Dentatus, Duatus, Torquatus, | ‘heombrotus, Cleombrotus, ippolytus, Anytus, Zpytas, 
whee — che! fog = Egletus, peeping i | Eurytus. ’, 
metus, Tremetus, Diognetus, Dyscinetus, Capetus. Aga- |' . 

petus, Tapetus, Acrétus, Oretus, Hermaphroditus, Epuph- Tachi aye ive te xUs YUS 20s X¥8 U 
roditus. Heraclitus, Munitus, Agapitus, Cerritus, Bituitus, || _ “Accent the Penultimate. 

Polygnotus, Azotus, Acutus, Stercutus, Cornutus, Cocy- || Agavus, Timavus, Saravus, Batavus,t Versevus, Sil- 
tus, Rorytes. /evus, Gradivus, Argivus, Briaxus, Oaxus, Araxus, Eu- 


pe aes pn | doxus, Trapezus, Charaxys. 

ce ¢ Antepenultimote. ' . 
Deodatus, Palephatus, Inatus,Acratus, Dinocratus. Eches- f Batavus ee id pha id 
tratue,* Amestratus, Menestratus,Amphistratus,Callistra- | : : oe assis 
tus, Damasistratus, Erasistratus, Agesistratus,Hegosistra- DAX LAX NAX RAX RIX DOX ROX 

tus, Pisistra+us, Sosistratas. Lysistratas, Nicostratus, Cle- || Accent the Penultimate. 

ostratus, Damostratus, Demostratus, Sostratus. Philostra- || Ambrodax, Demonax, Hipponax. 

tus, Dinostratus, Herostratus, Eratostratus, Polystratas, | Accent the Antepennltimate 

Acrotatus, Tiygetus, Demmnetus, lapetus, Tacitus, Iph- | Arctophylax, Hegesianax, Hermesianax, Lysianax 
itus, Onomacritus, Agoracritus, Onesicritus, Cleocritus, |) Ast yanax Agonax lierax, Caetobrix, Eporedorix. Neu. 
Damocritus, Democritus, Aristocritus, Antidotus, Theo- | dorix, Ambiorix Domnerix, Adiatorix tgetorix ” Bitu- 
dotus, Xenodotus, Herodotus, Cephisodotus, Libunotus, ' rix, Cappadox, Aliobrox. : ; 








i $10 eee 
- the penultimate or antepenultimate syllable; the former, 
| however, is the most general, especially among the 


| poets, 
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* All words ending in stratus have the accent on the 
antepenultimate syllable. 


t This word is pronounced with the accent either on 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





THE true pronunciation of the Hebrew language, as || learned and useful work—the Scriptare Lexicon of Mr. 
Doctor Lowth observes, is lost. To refer us for agsiat- | Oliver. As the first attempt to facilitate the pronancia- 
ance to the Masorctick points, would be to launch us on a || tion of Hebrew proper names, by dividing them into syl- 
sea without shore or bottom: the only compass, by which || lables, it deserves the highest praise; but, as T have often 
we can possibly steer on this boundless ocoan, is the | differed widely from this gentleman in sylinbication, 
Septuagint version of the Hebrew Bible; and, as it is |) accentuation, and the sound of the vowels, I have 
highly probable the translators transfused the sound of | thought it necessary to give my reasons for this differ- 
the Hebrew proper names into the Greek, it gives us || ence, which will be seen under the Rules; of the validity 
something like a clew to guide us out of the labyrinth. || of which reasons the reader will be the best judge. 

But even Lore we are often left to guess our way: for the 

Greek word ia frequently so different from the ileberw, oe . 
scarcely to leave any traces of sitailitude between them. N. B. As there are many Greck and Latin proper 
In this case custom and analogy must often decide, and |) names in Seripture, particularly in the Now ‘Testament, 
the ear must sometimes solve the difficulty. Bat these |pwhich are to be met with in ancient history, some of 
difficulties relate chiefly to the aecentuation of Hebrew || them have beer. omitted in this selection: therefore, 
words: and the method adopted in this point will be ecen |, if the inspector does not find them hero, he ia desired to 


m its proper place. lseek for them in the Vocabulary of Groek aud Latin 
I must here acknowlelge my obligations to a very | Names. 
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RULES 


. FOR PRONOUNCING 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 





1. IN the promunfiation of the letters of the Hebrew 
proper names, we find nearly the same rules prevail as in 
those of Greek and Latin. Where the vowels end a syl- 
- lable with the accent on it, they have their lon = 
sound, as Wa!-bal, Je!-hu, Si/-rach, Go'-shen,and 7'w' 
_ Rule lat prefixed tothe Greek and Latin Proper 

mes.) 

2. When a consonant ends the syllable, the preceding 
vowel ia short, as Sam!-v-el, Lem!-u-el, Sim!-e-on, Sol'-o- 
mon, Suc!-coth, Syn'-a-gogue. (Fee Rule 2d prefixed tothe 
Greek and Latin Proper Names.) I here differ widely 
from Mr. Oliver; for | cannot agree with him that the 
¢ in Abdiel, the o in Arnon, and the « in Ishur, are to be 
pronounced like the ee in seen, the o in tone, and the wu in 
tune, which is the rule he lays down for all similar words. 

3. Every final i, forming a distinct syllable, though un- 
accented, has the — open sound, as 4!-i, 4-ris'-a-i. 
(Bee Rale 4th prefixed to the Greek and Latin Proper 

ames.) ., 

4. Every unaccented i 
pronounced like ¢, as .4/-ri-el, Ab/-di-el, 
re-el, Ab’-de-el. Rule 4th prefix 
and Latin ames.) 

5. The vowels ai are sometimes pronounced in one syl- 
lable, and sometimes intwo. As the Septuagint version 
is our chief guide in the pronunciation of Hebrew proper 


ending a syllable, not final, is 
ronounced /'- 
to the Greek 


names, it may be observed, that when these letters are |) 


ronounced as a diphthong in one syllable, like our Eng- 
ish diphthong in the word daily, they are either #diph- 
thong in the Greek Word, or pneraloeon | by the Greek c ors, 
as Ben-ai!-ah, Bavala; Hw!-siai, Xvoi ; Hu'-rai, Ovgi, 
&c.; and that when they are pronounced in two sylla- 


7. Almost the only difference in the pronunciation of 
the Hebrew, and the Greek and Latin proper names, is in 
the sound of the g before ¢ and i: in the two last lan- 
guages this consonant is always soft before these vow- 
els, as Gellius, Gippius, &c., pronounced Jellius, Jippi- 
us, d&cc.; and in the first it is hard; as Gera, Gerizim, 
Gideon, Gilgal, Megiddo, Megiddon, &c. This differ- 
ence is without all foundation in etymology; for both ¢ 
|and ¢ were always hard in the Greek and Latin langua- 
es, as well asin the Hebrew; but the latter language 

ing studied so much Jess than the Greek and Latin, it 
has not undergone that change which familiarity ia sure 
| to produce in all Jan : and even the solemn distance 
of this langunge has not been able to keep the letter ¢ 
‘from sliding into s before ¢ and i, in the same manner na 
jin the Greek and Latin: thus, though Gehazi, Gideon, 
'&e., have the g hard, Cedrom, Cedron, Cisai, and Cit- 
‘tern, have the ¢ soft, as if written Sedrom, Sedron, &c. 
The same may be observed of /geabarim, Igeal, Nagge, 
| Shage, Pagiel, with the g hard; and Ocidelus, Ocina, 
and Pharacion, with the ¢ soft like s. 

8. Gentiles, aa they are called, ending in ines and ites, 
as Philistines, Hivites, Hittites, &c., being anglicised in 
| the translation of the Bible, are bene pipe like forma- 
eee of our own, as Philistins, Whitfeldites, Jacobites, 





9. The unaccented termination aA, so frequent in Ho- 
brew Proper names, ought to be pronounced like the q in 
father, The ain this termination, however, frequently 
falls into the indistinct sound heard in the final a in 4/- 
|rica, Jina, &c.; nor can we easily perceive any dis- 
tinction in this respect between Elijak and Elisha: but 


bles, as Sham'-ma-i, Shash'-a-i, Ber-a-i-ah, it is because || the final A preserves the other vowels open, as ad 


the Greek words by which they are translated, as Lapai, 


Lecie, Bapata, make two syllables of these vowels. Mr. 
Oliver has not always attended to this distinction: he 


makes Sia'-a-i three syllables, though the Greek makes it |. 


but twoin Eivd. That accurate prosodist, Labbe, in- 
deed, makes it a trisyllable; but he does the samo by 
Aaron and Canaan, which our great classick Milton uni- 
formly reduces to two syllables, as well as Sinai, If we 
were to pronounce it in three syllables, we must necessa- 
rily make the first syllable short, as in Shim’-e-i ; but 
this is so contrary to the best usage, that it amounts tu a 
proof that it ought to be pronounced in two syllables, with 
tho first i long, as in Shi'-nar. This, lowever, must be 
looked upon as a general rule only: these vowels in 
Isaiah, Grecised by 'Hedias, are always pronounced asa 
diphthong, or, at Jeast, with the accent on the a, and the 
i like y articulating the succeeding vowel: in Caiaphas, 
likewise, the ai is pronounced like a diphthong, though 
divided in the Greek Katagas; which division cannot 
take place in this word, because the t must then neceasa- 
tily have the accent, and must be pronounced as in /eaac, 
as Mr. Oliver has marked it, but I think contrary to uni- 
versal usage. The only point neccessary to be observed 
in the sound of this diphthong is, the slight difference 
we perceive between its medial and final position; when 
it is final, it is exactly like the English ay without the 
accent, as in holyday, roundelay, galloway ; but when 
it is in the middle of a word, and followed by a vowel, 
the i is pronounced as if it were y, and as if this w artic- 
ulated the succeeding vowel; thus Ben-ai'-ah is pro- 
nounced as if written Ben-a!-yah. 

6. Ch is pronounced like k, as Chebar, Chemosh, Enoch, 
&c., pronounced Kebar, Kemosh, Enock, &c. Cherubim 
and Rachel seem to be perfectly angliciaed, na the cA in 
these words is always heard asin the English words cheer, 
child, riches,&c. (Seo Rule 12 prefixed tothe Greek and 
Latin Proper Names.) The same may be observed of 
Cherub, signifying an order of angels ; but when it means 
a city of the Babylonish empire, it ought to be pronounced 
Ke'-rub, 140 


| Shiloh, &c., pronounced Colhozee, Shilo, &c. (See Rule 

| prefixed to the Greek and Latin Proper Names.) The 
| Giphtheag ei is always pronounced like ee: thus Sa-mei'- 
us is pronounced as if written Sa-mee!-us. But if the 
/accent be on the ak, then the @ ought to be pronounced 


|| like the a in father; as Tah'-e-ra, Tah'-pe-nes, &c. 


10. It may be remarked, that there are several Hebrew 
| proper names, which, by passing through the Greek of 
|the New Testament, have conformed to the Greek pro- 
jnunciation; such as Aceldama, Genezareth, a 
| &e., pronounced Aseldama, Jenerereth, Bethphaje, &e. 
This is, in my opinion, more agreeable to the general anal- 
ogy of pronouncing these Siskrow-Cleeak words than pre- 
ppeeving the ¢ and g hard. 


| Rules for ascertaining the English Quantity of the 
Vowels in Hebrew Proper Names. 


11. With respect to the quantity of the first vowel in 
'dissyllablea, with but one consonant in the middle, I have 
| followed the rule which we observe in the pronunciation 
of such dissylinbles in Greek or Latin words; (sce 
Rule 18 prefixed tothe Greek and Latin Proper Names ;) 
and that is, to place the accent on the first vowel, and to 
pronounce that vowel long, as Ko'-rah, and not Kor'-ah, 
Mo'-loch, and not AMfol'-och, as Mr. Oliver has divided them, 
in opposition both to analogy and the best asage. I have 
lobaerved the same analogy in the penultimate of polyayl- 
‘lables, am nave not divided Balthasar into Bal-thas'-ar, 
as Mr. Oliver has done, but into Bal-tha'-sar. 
| 22 In the same manner, when the accent is on tho 
| antepenultimate syllable, whether the vowel end the ayl- 
jlable or be followed by two consonants, the vowel is 
jalways short, except followed by two vowels, as in Greek 
and Latin proper names. (Seo Rules prefixed to these 
inamea, No. 18, 19,20, &c.) Thus Jehosaphat has the ac- 
lrent on the antepenultimate syllable, according ta Greek 
accentuation by quantity, (see Introduction to this work ;) 
and this syllable, according to the clearest analogy of 
English pronunciation, io sets avifsapelt Je-hos+a-phat. 
' 





RULES FOR PRONOUNCING SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


The secondary accent has the same shortening power in 
Othonias, where the pri accent ison the third, and 
the secondary on the first syllable, as if spelt Oth-o-ni!-as : 
and it is on these two fundamental principles of our own 
pronunciation, namely, the enees wer of the 
penultimate, and the shortening power of the 


and fix many of those sounds, which were floating about 
in uncertainty, and which, for want of this guide, are 
differently marked by different orthoépists, and often dif- 
ferently by the same orthoépist. (See this fully explain- 
ed and mer a in Principles of English Pronuncia- 
tion, No. 547, 530, &c.) 


Rules for placing the Accent on Hebrew Proper 
Names. 


13. With respect to the accent of Hebrew words, it 
eannot be bettor regulated than by the laws of the Greek 
language. I do not mean, however, that every Hebrow 
word, which is Grecised by the Septuagint, should be 
accented exactly according to the Greck rule of accentua- 
tion: for, if this were the case, every word ending in el 
would never have the accent higher than the preceding 
syllable; because it was a general rule in the Greek lan- 
guage, that, when the last syllable was long, the accent 
could not be higher than the penultimate: nay, strictly 
apenking, were we to accent theese words according to the 
accent of that language, they ought to have the accent 
on the last syllable, because ABdu}A and lepaijA, Abdiel 
and Jsrael, have the accent on that syllable. It may be 
said, that thia accent on the last syllable is the grave, 
which, when on the last word of a sentence, or succeeded 
by an enclitick, was changed into an acute. But here, as 
in words purely Greek, we find the Latin analogy prevail ; 
and, because the penultimate is short, the accent is placed 
on the antepenultimate, in the same manner as in Socra- 
tes, Sosthenes, &c., though the final syllable of the Greek | 
words Zwxpdris, LwoVivns, &c , is long, and the Greek 
accent on the penultimate, (See Introduction prefixed to | 
the Rules for pronouncing Greek and Latin Proper 
Names.) Jt is this general prevalence of accenting ac- 
cording to the Latin analogy, that haz induced me, when 
the Hebrew word has been Grecised in the same number 
of syllables, to prefer the Latin accentuation to what; 
may be called our own. Thus Cathua coming to us| 
through the Greek Kafud, I have accented it on the pe- 
nultimate, because the Latins would have placed the ac- 
cent on this syllable on necount of its being long, though 
an English ear would be better pleased with the antepe- 
nultimate accent. The same reason has induced me to 
accent Chaseba on the antepenultimate, because it is 
Grecised into Xaccfd. But when the Hebrew and Greek 
word does not contain the same number of syllables, as 
Mes'-o-bah, MeowPia, Id'-u-el, Idyndos, it then comes un- 
der our own analogy, and we neglect the long vowel, and 
place the accent ov the antepenultimate. _ 
be observed of Mordecai, from Maodoyxains. 

14. Aa we never accent a proper name from the Greek 
on the last syllable, (not because the Greeka did not ac- 
cont the last syllable, for they had muny words accented | 
in that manner, but because this accentuation waa con- 
trary tothe Latin prosody ;) so, if the Greek word ba ac- 
conted on any other syllable, we seldom pay any regard 
to it, unless it coincide with the Latin accent, Phas, in 
the word Gede'rah, I have placed the accent on the pe- 
nultimate, because it ia Grecised by T'ddnoa, whero the 
accent ia op the antepenultimate; and this because the 
penultimate ia long, and this long penultimate has always 
the accent in Latin. (See this farther exemplified, Rule 
18, prefixed tothe Greek and Latin Proper Names, and 
Introduction, near the end.) Thus, though it may secm at 
first sight absurd to derive our pronunciation of Hebrew 
words from the Greek, and then to desert the Greek for 
the Latin; yet, since we must have somo rule, and, if pos- 
sible, s learned one, it is very natural to Jay hold of thé 
Latin, because it is nearest at hand, For, as language is 
a mixture of reasoning and convenience, if the true rea- 
son lie too remote from common apprehension, another 
more obvious one ia generally adopted; and this last, by 

ral usage, becomes a rule superiour to the former. It | 
is truo the analogy of our own language would be a rale | 
the most rational; but while the analogies of our | 
own language are so Jittle understood, and the Greek and 
Latin languages are so justly admired, even the appenr-— 
ance of being acquainted with them will always be os-_ 
toemed reputable, and infallibly lead us to aa unitation | 
of them, even in such points as are not only insignificant | 
in themselves, but inconsistent with our vernacular pro- | 
nunciation. 
_ 4S. It is remarkable that all words ending in ies and | 
iahk have the accent on the i, without any foundation in | 


he same may | 








—“ 


| 


antepenul- | 
timate accent, that I hope I have been enabled to regulate | 


|| according to the analogy of our own langu 


tho analogy of Greek and Latin pronunciation, exce 
the very vague reason that the Greek word places t 
accent on this syllable. I call this reason vague, because 
the Greek accent has no influence on words in ael, sel, 
ial, &e.; na, lopatr, ABéHA, Bediad, x. tr. d. 

Hence we may conclude the impropriety of pronoun 
cing Messias with the accent on the first syllable, accord- 
ing to Labbe, who says we must pronounce it in this 
manner, if we wish to pronounce it like tho Prench with 
the os rotundum ct facundum ; and, indeed, if the i were 
to be pronounced in the French manner like e, placing 
the accent on the first syllable seems to have the bolder 
sound. This may serve as an answer to the learned 
critick, the editor of Labbe,who says, “ the Greeks, but not 
the French, pronounce ore rotundo:" for, though the 
Greeks might place the accent on the i in Mecevias, 
yet, as they certainly pronounced this vowel as the French 
do, it must have the same slender sound, and the accent 
on the first syllable must, in that respect, be preferable to 
it; for the Greek i, like the same letter in Latin, was the 
slenderest of all the vowel sounds. It — broad diph- 
thongal sound of the English i with the accent on it, 
which makes this word sound so much better in English 
than it does in French, or even in the true ancient Greek 
pronunciation. 

16. The termination aim seems to attract the accent oa 
the a only in words of more than three syllables; as, 
E!-phra-im and Miz'-ra-im beve the accent on the ante- 
penultimate; but Ho-ro-na'-im, Ram-a-tha'im, &c., on the 
penultimate syllable. This isa ae rule; but, if the 
Greek word havo the penultimate long, the accent ought te 
be on that syllable; as, Phar-va'-im, ®apelp, &c. 

17. Kemuel, Jemuel, Nemuel, aod other words of the 
same form, having the same number of syllables as the 
Greek words into which they are translated, ought to 
have the accent on the penultimate, as that syllable 1s long 
in Greek; but Emanuel, Samuel, and Lemuel, are irrecay- 
erably fixed in the antepenultimate accentuation, and show 
the truo analogy of the accentuation of our, own lan- 


ee Thus we see what has been observed of the tenden- 
cy of Greek and Latin words, to dosert their original ac- 
cent, and to ddopt that of the English, is much more ob- 
servable in words from the Hebrew. Greek and Latin 
words are fixed in their pronunciation, by a thousand 
books written expressly upon the subject, and ten thoo- 
sand occasions of using them; but Hebrew words, from 
the remote antiquity of the language, from the paucity 
of books in it, from its being originally written without 
points, and the very different style of its poetry from that 
of other languages, afford us scarcely any criterion to 
recur to for settling their pronunciation, which must, 
therefore, often be irregular and desultory. The Septua- 
gint, indeed, gives us some light, and is the only star by 
which we can steer; but thia is so frequently obscured 
as to leave us in the dark, and force us to pronounce 
. It were 
to be wished, indeed, that this were to be entirely adopted 
in Hebrew words, where we have so little to determine 
us; and that those words which we have worn into our 
own pronunciation were to be a role for all others of the 
same form and termination :.but it is easier to bring about 
a revolution in kingdoms than in languages. Men of 
learning will always form a sort of literary aristocracy ; 
they will be ;-roud of the distinction which a know 

of language» gives them above the vulgar; and will 
fond of showing this knowledge, which the vulgar will 
never fail to admire and imitate. 

The best we can do, thersfore, is to make a sort of 
compromise between this ancient language and our own ; 
to form a kind of compound ratio of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and English, and to let each of these prevail ae 
usage hana permitted them. Thus Emanuel, Samuel, 
Lemuel, which, according to the Latin analogy and our 
own, have the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, 
ought to remain in quiet possession of their present 
pronunciation, notwithstanding the Greek EpuareiA, 
Taps)\, Acquh\ ; but Elishua, Esdrelon, Gederah, ma 


| have the accent on the penultimate, because the G 
| words into which they are translated, EAcevé, EodpnAdy, 


['dénoa, have the penultimate long. If thia should not 
appear a satisfactory method of settling the pronancia- 
tion of these words, I must entreat those who dissent 
from it to point out a better: a work of this kind was 
wanted for genoral use; it is addressed neither to the 
learned nor the illiterate, but to that Inrge and most re- 
spectable part of society, who have a tincture of letters, 
but whose avocations deny them the opportunity of cul- 
tivating them. To these a work of this kind cannot fail 
of being useful; and by its utility to these the author 
wishes to stand or fall. 1114 
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INITIAL VOCABULARY. 


*,* When a word is succeeded by a word printed in 
Italicks, this latter word is merely to spell the former as 
it ought to be cod. Thus 4s'-e-fa is the true 
pronunciation of the preceding word 4c'-i-pha: and so 
of the rest. 

*,* The figures annexed to the words refer to the 
Rules prefixed to the Vocabulary. Thus the figure 3 
after 40'-di refers to Rule the 3d, for the pronunciation 
of the final i; and tho figure 5 after 2-dish!-a-i refers to 


Rule the 5th, for the pronunciation of the unaccented air 
and so of the rest. 

*,* For the quantity of the vowels indicated per 
syllabication, see No. 18 and 19 of the Rules for Greek 
and Latin Proper Names. 

[The letter (a) annexed to a word refers the reader to 
the Variations of Perry, or Fulton and Knight, found on 
pages 1132—1134.)} 








* Aaron.—This is a word of three ay!iables in Labbe, 
who says it is used to be pronounced with the accent on 
the penultimate; but the general pronunciation of this 
word in English is in two syllables, with the accent on 
tho first, as if written 4’-ron, Milton uniformly 
gives it this syllabication and accent : 


“ Till by two brethren (those two brethren call 
“* Mosea and Aaron) sent from God to claim 
_ “His people from inthralment.” 
Par. Lost, b. xii. v. 170. 


t Abarim.—This and some other words are decided in 
their accentuation by Milton in the following verses: 


“From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
“Of southmost Abarim in Hesebon, 
“ And Horonaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 
“The flow'ry dale of Sibma, clad with vinos, 
" And Eleilé to th’ Asphaltick pool.” 
Par. Lost, b. i. v. 407. 


“ —_———_— Yet hia temple high 
“ Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 





AB AC AD AD AH 
A/-A-LAR Ab’-i-dan (a) Ac!-a-tan Ad/-a-da, or Ad-o-ni'-as 15 
*A’-a-ron 5 (¢) A'-bi-el 4 12 Ac!-ca-ron Ad!-a-dah 9 (a) A-don-i-be!-zek 
Ab A-bi-e!-zer 12 Ac'-cho 6 Ad-ad-e!-zer Ad-o-ni'-jah 15 (@) 
Ab’-a-cus A-bi ez!-rite Ac!-cos Ad-ad-rim!-mon A-don!-i-kam 
Ab’-a-dah Abl-i-gail Ac!-coz A'-dah A-don-i!-ram 
A-bad!-don Ab'-i-gal A-ce]!~ia-ma 10 Ad-a-i/-ah 9 15 A-don-i-ze!-dek (a) 
Ab-a-di/-as 15 Ab-i-ha!-il (a) A-sel'-da-ma Ad-a-li-a 15 A-do/-ra 9 
A-bag'-tha A-bi'-hu Al-chab 6 Ad'-am Ad-o-ra'-im 16 
A'-ba A-bi!-hud Al-chad Ad'-a-ma, or A-do!-ram (a) 
Ab'-a-na 9 (a) A-bi'-jah 9 A-cha--i-a 5 (a) Ad!-a-mah (a) A-dram!-e-lech 
tAb’-a-rim (a) A-bi'-jam A-cha'-i-cus Ad!-a-mi 3 (a) Al-dri-a 2 9 19 
Ab/-a-ron Ab-i-le'-ne Al-chan 6 Ad!-a-mi Ne'-keb Al-dri-el 13 (a) 
Ab’-ba 9 A-bim'-a-el 13 Al-char A’/-dar 1 A-du'-e} 13 
Ab’-da A-bim!-e-lech 6 Achaz 6 Ad'-a-an 9 A-dul'-lam .. 
Ab/-di 3 A-bin!-a-dab Ach!-bor Ad'-a-tha 9 A-dum/-mi 
Ab-di'-as 15 A-bin'+-am A-chi-ach'-a-rus Ad'-be-el 13 (a) A-e-di'-as 15 
Ab/-di-cl 4 13 A-bi!-ram Al-chim 6 Ad!sdan #!-gypt 
Ab'-+ion A-bi!-rom A-chim!-e-lech 6 Ad!-dar A-ne'-as.— Virgil. 
A-bed!-ne-go A-bis!-a-i 5 Al-chi-or Ad!-di 3 !-ne-as.—Acts 9, (2) 
A'-bel 1 Ab-i-so!-i A-chi!-ram Ad/-din /!-non 
A’-bel Beth-ma'-a-cah | Ab'-i-shag (a) Al-chish Ad!-do #-noa 
A'-bel Ma!-im A-bish!-a-i 5 (a) Ach!-i-tob, or Ad!-dus Ag'-a-ba 
A'-bel Me-ho/-lath A-bish!-a-har Ach’-i-tub Aller 1 Ag’-a-bus 
Al-bel Mis’-ra-im 16 | A-bish'-a-lom (a) A-chit'-o-phel Ad!-i-da Al-gag 1 IL 

(a) A-bish!-u-a 13 (a) A-kit'-o-fel Al-di-el 13 Al-far-ite 
A'-bel Shit!-tim Ab’-i-shur Ach!-me-tha (a) Aladin A!-gar 
Ab!-e-san 11 Ab’-i-sum Al-chor Ad'-i-na 9 (a) Ag-a-rones 
Ab!-e-sar 19 Ab/-i-tal Ach!-sa 9 Adl-i-no (a) Ag!-0-e 7 
Al-bez Ab’-i-tub Ach!-shaph Ad'-i-nus Ag-go’-us 7 
Ab’-ga-rus 12 A-bi'-ud (a) Ach'-zib 6 Ad!-j-tha 9 Ag-noth-ta!-Lor 

‘-bi 3 Ab/-ner Ac!-i-pha Ad-i-tha/-iin 16 Al-gur . 
A-bi!-a, or A-bi-ah =| Abram, or As'-e-fa 7 Ad!-la-i 5 A'-hab 
A-bi-al'-bon 12 Al-bra-ham Ac!-i-tho ‘Ad'-mah A-har'-ah 9 
A-bi'-a-saph Ab’-sa-lom A-cul-a 13 Ad!-ma-tha A-har'-al 
A-bi!-a-thar A-bu'!-bus Al-cub 11 Ad!-na 9 A-has!-a-i 5 (a) 
A'-bib Ac'-cad Al-da Ad!-nah 9 | A-has-u-e'-rus 

_ A-bi'-dah 9 Ac!-a-ron A'dad §Ad'-o-nai 5 | A-ha'-va 


— 


“Of Palestine, in Gath and Aacalon, 
“ And Accaron and Gaza's frontier bounds."—Jb. 463 


t 2bram or Abrakham.—The first name, of two sylla- 
bles, was the patriarch’s original name, but God increused 
it to the second, of three syllables, a4 a pledge of an in- 
crease in blessing. The latter name, however, from the 
feebleness of the Ain our pronunciation of it, and from 
the absence of the accent, is liable to sich an hiatus, from 
the proximity of two similar vowels, that, in the most 
solemn pronunciation, we seldom bear this name extended 
to three syllables, Milton has but once pronounced it 
in this manner, but has six times made it only two sylla- 
bles: and this may be looked upon as the general pronun- 
ciation. . 


§, Adonat.—Labbe, says his editor, makes this a word 
of three syllables only; which, if once admitted, why, 
says he, should he dissolve the Hebrew diphthong in 
Sadat, Sinat, Tolmat, &c., and at the same time make 
two syllables of the diphthong in Casleu, which are 
commonly united intoone? In this, says he, he is incon- 
sistent with paces iu 

5 





AL 


Al-haz 
A-haz!-a i 5 
A-ha-zi'-ah 15 
Ah'-ban 
Al-her 
A’-hi 3 
A-hi'-ah 
A-hi!-uta 
A-hi-e'-zer 
A-hi'-hud 
A-hi!-jah 
A-hi!-kam 
A-hi'-lod 
A-him'-a-az (a) 
A-hi!-man 
A-hini'-c-lech 
f-him!-e-lek 
A-hi'-moth 
A-hin'-a-dab 
A-hin'-o-am 
A-hi'-o 
A-hi'-ra 9 
A-hi'-ram 
A-hi'-ram-ites 8 
A-his'-a-mach 6 (a) 
A-hish'-a-hur (a) 
A-hi/-«ham 
A-hi'-shar 
A-hi'-tob 
A-hit'-o-phel 
A-hi'-tub 
A-hi!-ud 
Ah'-lah 
Ab'-lai 5 (a) 
A-ho!-e, or A-hol-ah 
A-hol-ite 8 
A-ho!-lah 
A-ho?-ba 
A-hol!-bah 
A-ho’-li-ab 
A-hol'-i-bah 9 
A-ho-lib'-a-mah (a) 
A-hu'-ma-i 5 (a) 
pial ae 

-huz!-+ 
Al-i 3 ~ 
A-i!-ah 15 
rir 

aj!-} 
Acitgah 
Ai’-ja-lon (a) 
Ald'-ja-lon 
Aij'-c-leth Sha'-har 
Ad'-je-leth 
Al-in 5 
A-i'-oth 
A-i'-rus (a) 
Ak’-kub 
Ak-rab'-bim 
A-lam'-e-lech 6 
Al'-a-meth 
Al-a-moth 
Al’-ci-mus 
Al'-c-ma 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


AN 


A-le!-met in 

Al-ex-an'-dri-a (a) 

Al-ex-an!-dri-on 

Al-tetuogah 5 

Al-le-lu' 

A-li'-ah 

A-li!-an 

Al'-lom 

Al'-lon Bac!-huth 

Al-mo’-dad (a) 

Al'!-mon, Dib-la-tha - 
im 15 

Al-na than 

A'-loth 

Al'-pha 

Al-phe’-us 

Alta-ne!-us 

Al-tas'-chith 6 

Al-te-kon 

Al'-vah, or Al! van 

Al-lush 

A!-mad 

A-mad!-a-tha 

A-mad!-a-thus 

A'l-mal 

A-mal!-da 

Am/!-a-lek 

Am/!-a-lek-ites 8 (a) 

A'-man 


A-mas!-a-i 5 (a 
Am-a-shi'-ah 1 
Am-a-the!-ia 
Am/!-a-thia 
Am-a-zi'-ah 
Al-men! Prin. 249. 
Atmi 3 
A-min'-a-dab 
A-mit/-tai 5 (a) 
A-miz'-a-bad 
Ai!-mah 
Am-mad!-a-tha 
Am'-m 3 
Am-mid!-i-oi 4 
Am'-mi-el 4 (a) 
Am-mi!-hud 
Am-i-shad/-la-i 5 
Am!-mon 
Am/!-mon-ites 
Am/!-non 
Al-mok 

Al-mon 
Am/-o-rites 8 
Al-mos 
An!-pli-aa 
Am/!-ram 
Am/-ram-ites 8 
Ani'-ran 
Am/-ra-phel (4) 
Am!-zi 

At-nab 

An/-a-cl II 


AR 


A“naoh 
An-a-ha!-rath 
An-a-i/-ah 5 15 
A'-nak 
An'-a-kims 
An-a-mim (a) 
A nam'-e-lech 6 | 
A’ nan 

An-a!-ni 
An-a-ni'-ah 15 
An-a-ni!-ag 
A-nan!-i-el 13 
Al-nath 
*A-nath'-e-ma 
An!-a-thoth 
Anl-a-thoth-ite 8 
An'4Jrew 
A’-nem, or A’-nen 
Al-ner 

Al-nes 

A‘-neth 
Al-ni-am 

Al-nim 

An'-na 9 
An!'-na-as 
An!-nas 
An-nu'-us 13 
An-ti-lib’-a-nus 
An!-ti-och 6 
An-ti!-o-chis 
An-ti!-o-chus 
An!-ti-pas 
An-tip/-a-tris 
An/-ti-pha 
An-to!-ni-a 
An-to-thi'-jah 15 (a) 
Aw-toth-ite 8 
Al-nub 

Al-nus 

Ap-a-me -a 
Aph-a-ra!-im 16 
A-phur!-sath-chites 
A-phar'-sitea 8 
A!-phek 
A-phe!-kah (a) 
A-pher'+--ma 
A-pher!-ra 
A-phi'-ah 15 
Aph'-rah (a) 
Aph'-ses 
A-poc!-a-lypse 
A-poc!-ry-pha 

A. pol!-los 
A-pol’-ly-on 
A-pol 

7H al 15 (a) 
Ap'phi-a 3 (a) 
Aph'-c-a 
Ap'-phus 
iph'-us 
Aq!-ni-la (a) 

Ar 


Al-ra 
Al-rab 


AR 


Ar'-u-bah 
Ar-a-bat!-ti-ne 
A-ra!-bi-a 


Ar!-a-rat 
A-rau'-nah (a 
Ar’-ba, or Ar'-bah 
Ar'-bal 
pei: Syri 
Ar-be!-la (in a) 
Ar-bel!-la 
Ar'-bite 3 
Ar-bo'-nai 5 
Ar-che-la!-us (a) 
Ar-ches'-tra-tus 
Ar!-che-vites 8 
Ar'-chi 3 
Pet Seip ala 
r-chip’-pus 
Areut het 8 
Ard 
Ar!-dath 
Ard’!-ites 8 
Ar'-don 
A-re'-li 3 
A-re’-lites 
A-re-opta-gite 8 
t A-re-op!-a-gus 
Al-res 
Ar-e-tus (a) 
A-re'-us 
Ar'-gob 
Ar'-gol 
A-rid'-a-i 5 (a) 
A-rid'-a-tha (a) 
A-ri-eh 9 
Al-ri-el 4. 12 
Ar-i-ma-the’-a 
Al-ri-och 4 
A-ris'-a-1 5 (a) 
Ar-is-to-bu'!-lus (a) 
Ark!-ites 
Ar-ma-ged!-don 
Ar-mi-shad!-a-i 
Ar'-mon 
Ar’-nan 
Ar'-ne-pher 
Ar'-non 
Al-rod 
Ar'-o-di 3 (a) 
Ar'-o-er (a) 
Al-rom 
Ar!-pad, or Ar'-phad 
Ar'-sa-ces 
Ar-phax-ad 
Ar'-te-mas 
Ar'-u-both 
A-ru'-mah 13 
Ar'-vad 





AS 


Ar'-vad-ites 8 
Ar'-za 

A'-sa 
As-a-di/-as 
As!-a-el 13 
As'-a-hel (a) 
As-a-i’-ah 5 
As'-a-na 
Al-sa 


A-sar'-e-cl 13 (a) 
As-a-re!-lah 
As-baz!-a-reth 
As'-ca-lon 
A-se!-as 
As-e-bi/-2 
A-seb-o-bi'-a 15 


A-sel-rar 
Ash-a-bi'-al 15 
Al-shan 
Ash’-be-a 
Ash’-bel 
Ash!-bel-ites 8 
Agh!-dod 
Ash’-doth-itea 8 
Ash'-doth Pis-gan 
A'-she-an 
Asht-er 
Ash’-i-math 
Ash’-ke-naz 
Ash'-nah ~ 
— 

shi- az 
‘Aoh!viel 13 
Ash!-ta-roth 
Ash!-te-moth 
Ash’-ta-roth-ites 8 
A-shu'-ath 
Ash!-ur 
A-sho’-rim 13 
Ash’-ur-ites 8 
Al-si-a 
As-i-bi'-as 15 
Al-si-el 13 (4) 
As/-i-pha 
As!-ke-lon 
yAs'-ma-dai 5 
As'-ma-veth 
As-mo-de'-us 


As-sa-bi'-as 15 
As-sal'-i-moth 
As-sa-ni'-as 15 





* Anathema—Those who are not acquainted with the 
profound researches of verbal criticks, would be astonish- 
ed to observe what waste of learning has heen bestowed 
on this word by Labbe, in order to show that it ought to 
be accented on the antepenultimate syllable, This pro- 
nunciation has been adopted by English scholars; though | 
aume divines huve been heard from the pulpit to give it | by no lesa scholars than 
the penultimate accent, which so readily unites it in a 
ronunciation with Maranatha, in the first 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians: “ If any man love 
not the Lord Jesua Christ, let him be @aathema mara- 


trochaick 


natha” é 


+ Areopogus.—-There is a strong propensity, in English 
renders of the New Testament, to pronounce this word 
with the accent on the penultimate syllable; and even 
wome foreign scholars have contended that it onght to be | 
#0 pronounced, from its derivation from “Aptos raydy, | 
the Dorick dialect for ry Av, the fountain of Mars, which 


the hill of Mars. 


bill But Labbe very justly despises this 
derivation, and says, that, of all the aucient writers, none 
have said that the Jreopagus was derived from a foun- 


word 





fountains usual 
ever, us this derivation ma 


Mars, and that he fell into this crrour because the Jatin 
pagus signifies a villago or street; but, says be, 
the Greek word signifies a hill, which, perhaps, was #0 
called from wayd or mnyi, (that is, fountain,) becaues 
take their rise on hills. 

be, he tells us it is adopted 

za, Budaws, and ius. 


Wrong, how 


And this may show ns the uncertainty of etymology in 
language, and the secarity of general usage ; but, in the 
present case, both etymology and usage conspire to place 
the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, Agreeably 


to this usage, we find the prologue to a play observe, 


that— 


ote 


bu 


tam, or from a country near to a fountain; but all have 


confessed that it came from a hill, or the summit of a 
rock, oo which this famous court of judicature was built. 


ur 


| 

' 

ue 
was on a hill in Athens, rather than from “Aprios miyos, 
weta telle us, that $t, Angustine, De Civ, Dei, 1. x. 


‘0, calls this word prvum Martis, the village of 


©Thongh hug 


Whenco‘we may 


“The criticks are assembled in the pit, . 
“And form an 4reopagus of wit.” 


Asmadai.—Mr. Oliver has not inserted this word, 
we have it in Milton: 


each wing 


-— 
“Uriel and Raphaél his venation D0, 
ee, and in a rock of diamond arm'd, 
“ Vanquish'd, Adramelech and 4smeadai,” 
Par. Lost, b, vi. v. 35. 


esa the poet's pronunciation of it in 
three syllables; the diphthong sounding like the at in 
daily —See Rule 5, and the words Stnai and Apowat. 
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AT 
As-si-de’-ana 13 
As!-sir 
As!-so8 
As'-ta-roth 
Ash’-ta-roth 
As-tar’-te 
As/-tath 
A-sup’-pim 
A-syn'-cri-tus 
A/-tad 
At/-a-rah 
A-tar'-ga-tis 
At/-a-roth 
Al-ter 
At-e-re-zi!-as 15 
A’-thack 





BA 


BA!-AL, or Bel 
Ba'-al-ah (a) 
Bia -al-ath (s) 

Ba -al-ath er 
Baal Be-rith 
Ba/-al-le (a) 

Ba'-al Gad! 

Ba'-al Ham!-on (4) 
Ba'-a! Han!-an (a) 
Ba'-al Ha!-zor 

Ba'-al Her'-non 
Ba'-al-i 3 
Ba'-al-im.—Milton.(a) 
Ba’-al-is 

Ba'-al Me’-on 

Ba'-al Pe'-or 

Ba/-al Per'-a-zim (a) 
Ba’-al Shal’-i-sha (a) 
Ba'-al Ta’-mar 
Ba'-al Ze'-bub 


Ba’-a-ra (a) 
wearer (a) 


Bach!-uth-Al!-lon 
~go’-as 
Bag'o-i 3 5 
Ba-ha'-rum-ite 8 
Ba-hu'-rim 
Ba’!-jith 
Bak-bak'-er (a) 
Bak'!-bnk 


-bu 
Bak-buk-i'-ah 15 
Ba‘-la-am 16 
tBa'-lam 
Bal-a-dan 
Ba’-lah 9 
Ba'-lak 
Bal'-a-mo 
Bal'-a-nus 
Bal-tha’-sar 11 
Ba'-mah 
Ba'-moth 
Ba’-moth Ba'-al 


Ban 
’ Bal-ni 3 
Ba/-nid 
Ban-a-i'-as 15 
Ban'-nus 





* Az:azel.—This word ig not in Mr. Oliver's Lexicon ; 
but Milton makes use of it, and places the accent on the 


second syllable: 


u 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 


AV 


Ath-a-i'-ah 15 
Ath-a-li/-ah 15 
Ath-a-ri'-as 15 
Ath-e-no!-bi-us 
Ath!-ena (3) 
Ath!-la-i 5 (a) 
At-roth 
At-tai 5 (a) 
At-ta-li-a 15 
At’-ta-lus 
At-thar'-a-tes 
j Au'-gi-a 4 
inal tis 
Ao-ra’-nus 
Au-tu'-us 
Al-wa 


BE 
Ban'-u-as 
Ba-rab'-bas 
Bar'-a-chel 6 (a) 
Bar-a-chi'-ah 15 
Bar-a-chi'-as 
Ba!-rak 
Bar-ce’-nor 
Bar'-go 


Bar-hut-mites 8 (a) 


Ba-ri'-ah 15 
Bar-je'-sus 


Bar'-ta-cus 
Bar-thol!-o-mew 
Bar-ti-me'-us 
Ba!-ruoch 6 
Bar-zil/-la-i 5 


Ba'-shan ‘Hatvoth 
Fa!-ir 

Bash!-e-math (a) 

Bas!-lith 

Bas!-math 

Bas'-sa 

Bas!-ta-i 5 

Bat'-a-ne 

Bath 

Bath!-a-loth 

Bath-rab'-bim 

Bath'-she-bsa 

Bath!-shu-a 13 (a) 

Bav'-a-i 5 (a 

Be-a-li'-ah 1 

Be!-a-loth (a) 


Bo’-an 

Bel’-a-i 5 (a) 
Be/-cher 
Be'-ker 6 
Bech-o/-rath (a) 
Bech!-ti-leth 


Be’ dad 
Bed-a-i'-ah 15 
Be-el-i'-a-da 
Be-el-sn-rus 
Be-el-teth'-mus 
Bo-el!-ze-bub (a) 
Bo’-er 


« 
Be-'-ra (a) 
Be-c!-rah, or Bo'-rah 
Re-er-o!-lim 
Be-o’-ri 3 (a) 
Be-er-la-ha!-i-roi 
Be-o'-roth (a) 
Be-e'-roth-ites 8 


—————that proud honour claim'd 
“ Azazel as his cal y ; a cherub tall.” 


AZ 


| Avi-a-ran 


A'-ven 

Al-vim 
Al-vims 
Al-vites 8 
Al-vith 
Az-a-e'-lus 
Al-zah 

Al-zal 
Az-a-li'-nh 15 
Az-a-ni'-ah 15 
A-za'-phi-on 
Azi-a-ra 
A-za'-re-el (a) 
Ag-a-ri/-ah 15 
Ag-a-ri/-as 15 





BE 


Be-er'-she-ba (a) 
Be-esh'-te-rah 
Be'-lhe-moth 
Be'-kah 9 


Be'-li-al 13 
Bel-ma-im 16 
Bel'-mmen 
Bel-shaz'-zar 
Bel-te-shaz/-zar 


Ben 
Ben-ai'-ah 5 (a) 
Ren-am'/-mi 3 
Ben-eb'-rak 
Ben--ja'-a-kam (a) 
Ben'-ha-dad (2) 
Ben-ha!-il 
Ben-ba'-nan (@) 
Ben'-ja-min 
Ben!-ja-mite 8 
Ben'-ja-mites 
Ben'-i-nu 
safely 3.614 
Be'-n0 
Be-no'-ni 3 
Ben-20'-heth 
Be'-on 
Be'-or 
Be!-ra 
Ber'-a-chah 6 9 (a) 
Ber-a-chi'-ah 15 
Ber-n-i'-ab 15 
Be-re'-a 


Be!-rith 
Ber-ni'-ce (a 


Be-ro-dach Bal/-u- 


Bor'--thai 5 (a) 
Be-ro!Ahath 
Rer'-yl 
Ber-e'-us 
Be!-sai 

Bee o-dei’-ah 9 15 (a) 
Be’-sor 

Be’-tah 

Be!-ten 
Beth-ab’-a-ra 
Beth-ab'-a-rah 9 
Beth'-a-nath (a) 
Beth!-a-noth (a) 
Beth'-a-ny 


ee ee ee 


AZ AZ 
Al-zaz A-zi'-za 
*A-za'-xel Az'-ma-veth (a) 
Az-a-zi'-ah 15 Az'-mon 
Az-baz'-a-reth Az'-noth Ta'-bor 
Az'-buk Al-zor 
A-ze'-kah 9 A-zo’-tus 
Al-zel Az'-ri-el 13 
A'-zem Az/-ri-kam 
Ar-e-phu'-rith A-zu!-bah 
Al-zer Al-zur 
oe Az'-u-ran 

z Az'-y-mites 

Pah 15 Agach 
A-zi'-e-i Az!-zan 
Al-zi-el 13 (a) Az’-zur 

BE BU 
Beth'-a-ne Beth-u-li-a 5 
Beth-ar'-a-bah 9 Beth'-zor 
Beth!-a-ram (a) Beth'-zur 
Beth-ar'-bel Be-to’-li-us 
Beth-a'-ven Bet-o-mes'-tham 
Beth-az'-ma-veth (a) | Bet'-o-nim (¢) 
Beth-ba-al-me'-on Be-u'-lah (a) 
Beth-ba'-ra Be!l-zai 5 
Beth-ba!-rah 9 Be-zal!-e-el (a) 
Beth'-ba-si 3 Be!'-zek 
Beth-bir'-e-i 3 Be'-zer, or Bor'-ra 
Beth'-car Be'-zeth 
Beth-da'-gon (a) Bi!-a-tas 
Becky ath fe thutien Bich’-ri 3 6 
Beth'-«l Bid!-kar 
Beth'-el-ite Big'-tha 
Beth-e!-mek Big’-than 
Be'-ther Big'-tha-na 
Beth-es'-da Phe 5 (a) 
Beth-e'-zel Bil'-dad 
Beth-ga'-der Bil'-e-am (a) 
Beth-ga'-mul Bil'-gah 9 


Beth-hae!-ce-rim 7 (a) 
Beth-hak'-ser-im 
Beth-ha!-ran 
Beth- a -lah 9 
Beth-ho'-ron 
Beth-jes'-i-moth 
Reth-leb'-a-oth 
Beth’-le-lom 
Beth!-le-hem Eph!-ra- 
toh 
Reth'-le-hem Ju!-dah 
Beth'-le-hem-ite 8 
Beth-Jo/-mon 
Beth ma!-a-cah 9 (a) 
Beth-mar’-ca-both 
Beth-me'-on 
Beth-nim/-rah 9 
sera 
sth-pa!-let 
ara ara 
Beth-pe 


+Both'- 12 (a) 
Beth' ee 
Beth'-phe-let 
Beth-ra-bah 9 ) 

th'-ra-pha 9 (4 
Beth!-re-hob (a) 
Beth-sa’-i-la 9 (a) 
Beth'-sa-moa 
Beth!-shan 
Beth-she'-an 
Beth'-she-mesh (a) 
Beth-shit/-tah 9 
om 

tap'-pu-a 

Beth-su'-ra 14 
Be-thu'-el 14 
Bo'-thul 


the illiterate in two syllables, 
as if written Beth'-page. 


Par. Lost, b. i. v. SA. 
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Bil'-ga-i 5 (a) 
Bil'-ha, or Bil’-hah 
Bil'-han 
Bil'-shan 
Bim'-hal 
Bin'-e-n 9 (a 
Bin!-nu-i 3 
Bir’-sha 
Bir'-za-vith 
Bish'-lam 
Bi-thi'-ah 15 
Bith'-roa 
Biz-i- -jo-thi!-ah 15 
Biz-i-jo-thi'-jah 
Biz'-tha 
Blas’-tue 
Bo-a-ner’ 
Bo'-az, or 
Boc!-cns 
Boch'-e-ru 6 (a) 
Bo'-chim 6 
Bo'-han 
Bos'-cath 
Bo’-sor 
Bos!-o-ra 
Bos'-rah 9 
Bos!'-ra-i 9 
Bo'-zez 
Boz'-rah 
‘Brig'-an-dine 
Buk'-ki 3 
Sak thew ull 
r es du 
hak 
Bun!-ni 3 


‘ (a) 


Of 


‘| Buz 


Bo'-zi 3 
Buz'-ite 8 


t Seo Canaan, Aazon, and Isnarc. 
{ Bethphage.—This word is 


nerally pronounced by 
without the second A 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 











CA CH CH CL CY 
CAB Cap-pa-lo!-ci-a Chal-de’-a Che'-8il Cle'-o-pas 
Cab’-bon Cap-pa-do!-she-a Cha!-nea Che'-sud Cle’-o-phas (a) 
Cab/-ham Car-a-ba!-si-on Chan-nu-ne!-us Che-sul!-loth Clo!-e 
Ca!-bul.—See But. Car-a-ba'-ze-on Char-a-ath'-a-lar Chet!-tim Cni'-dus 
Cad'-dis Car'-cha-mis 6 Char'-a-ca Che!-zib NVi'-dus 
Ca'-des Car!-che-mish 6 (a) |Char'-a-sim (a) Chi!-don Col-ho’-zeh 9 
Ca'-dush Ca-re’-ah 9 Char'-cus Chil!-le-ab Col’-li-us 
Cai'-a-phas 5 Ca!-ri-a Cha!-re-a Chi-li!-on (a) Co-los'-se 

in Car'-kas Char‘-mis Chil'-mad Co-los'-si-ans 
Ca-i'-nan (a) Car-ma'-ni-ans Char'-ran Chim/-ham Co-losh'-e-ans 
Cuai'-rites 8 Car'-me Chas!-e-ba 13 Chis’-leu, Cas!-leu, Co-ni'/-ah 15 
Ca’-lah Car'-mel Che'-bar 6 or Cia’-leu (a) Con-o-ni'-ah 
Cal'-a-mus Car'-mel-ite 8 Ched-or-la'-o-mer (a) | Chis'-lon Co/-o8 
Cal'-col Car!-mel-i-tess Che'-lal Chis'-loth Ta'-bor Cor 
Cal-deos! Car'-mi 3 Chel'-ci-as Chit'-tim Cor'-be 
Ca'-leb Car'-mites 8 Kel'-she-as Chi'-un Cor'-ban 
Ca'-leb Eph'-ra-tah =| Car'-na-im 15 Chel!-lub Chlo’-e Co’-re 
(a) r-ni-on Che'-lod Cho’-ba Cor'-inth 

Cal!-i-tas Car’-pus Che'-lub Cho-ra'-sin, or Co-rin'-thi-ans 
Cal-a-mol'-a-lus Car-she'-na (a) Chel'-li-ans Cho-ra'-shan, or am 
Cal'!-neth Ca-siph'-i-a Chel!-lus Cho-ra'-zin Con’-tha 
Cal'-no Cas'-leu Che-lubai 5 Chos-a-me!-us Coz 
Cal'-phi 3 Cas-lu-him (a) Che-lu/-bar Cho-ze'-ba Coz!-bi J 
Cal!-va-ry /-phor Chem!-a-rima Cunrist Cres!-cens 
Cal’-va-re Cas'-pis, or Che!-nosh Chub 6 Crete 
Ca'-mon Cas!-phin Che-naa-nah 9 Kub Cre!-tana 
Ca'-na Ca-thu/-ath 13 Chen!-a-ni 3 Chun Cretes 
*Ca'-no-an (a) Ce’-dron 7 Chen-a-ni'-ah 15 Chu'-sa, or Chu'-za Cre'-ti-ans 
Ca'-na-an-ites 8 Cei!-lan Che'-phar Ha-am - Chush'-an Rish-e- Cre'-she-ars 
Can'-nan-itcs Ce-le-mi'-a 9 mo-nai 5 tha’-im 15 Cu'-bit 
Can'-neh 9 Cen'-chre-a 6 Cheph-i'-rah 6 9 Chu'-si Cush 
Can'-nee Cen-de-be'-us Che'-ran Cin'-ner-eth, or Cu-shan 
Can'-veh 9 Cen-tu!-ri-on Che'-re-as Cin!'-ner-oth Cu'-shan Rish-o 
Can'-vce Ce'-p! Chor'-eth-ims Cir'-a-ma tha'-im 15 
tCa-per'-na-um 16 Ce!-ras Cher!-eth-ites 8 Ci'-sai 5 Cu'-shi 3 
Caph-ar-sal!-a-ma Ce!-teb Che'!-rith, ar Cis'-leu Cuth, or Cuth'-ah 
Ca-phen’-a-tha 9 Cha'-bris 6 Che!-rish Cith-e-rus Cu’-the-uns 
Ca-phi'-ra 9 Cha'-di-as Cher'-ub 6 Cit'-tims Cy'-a-mon 
Caph’-tor Chie'-re-as Cher'-u-bim Clau'!-da Cy-re!-ne 
Caph'-to-rim Chal’-ce-do-ny Ches!-a-lon (a) Cle-a'-sa Cy-re'-ni-us 
Caph'-to-rims Chal'-col Che'-sed b Clem!-ent 

DA DE DI DI DU 
DAB’-A-REH 9 Dan-ja'-an Ded/-a-nims Diz'-a-hab Do -cus 
Dab'-ba-sheth ~ Dan!-nah De-ha'-vites 8 Di'-drachm Dod'!-a-i 5 
Dab/-e-rath Dan'-o-brath De'-kur Di'-dram Dod!-a-nim (@) 
De!-bri-a Da!-ra Del-a-i'-ah 5 Did'-y-mus 6 Dod!'-a-vah 9 (a\ 
Da-co’-bi 3 Dar'-da Del'-i-lah (a) Dik'-lah, or Dil’-dah | Do’-do 
Dad-de'-us Da'-ri-an Do'-mas Dil-e-an (a) Do'-eg 
De’. Dar'-kon Der'-be Dim'-nah Doph’-kah 9 
Dai'-san 5 Da'-than Des'-sau Di!-mon Dor 
Dal-e-i'-ah 5 Dath!-e-mah, or De-u'-el 17 (a) Di-mo!-nah 9 Do’-ra 
Dat'-i-lah Dath!-meh Deu-ter-on'-o-m Di'-nah 9 Dor'-cas 
Da)}-ma-no'-tha Da!-vid Dil/-la-im 16 (a) Di'-na-ites 8 Do-rym'-e-nes 
Del'-phon De!-bir Dib’-lath Din'-ha-bah 9 (a Do-sith'-e-ns 
Dam'-a-ris Deb'-o-rah Di!-bon Di-ot’-re-phes (} Do'-tha-im, or 
Dam-a p’-o-lis Di'-bon Gad Di'-shan Do’-than 16 
Dan De'-dan Dib’-ri 3 Di'-shon Du'-mah 9 
Dan'-ites 8 (a) Ded'-a-nim (a) Dib'-za-hab, or Diz'-a-hab Du!-ra 
Dan'-i-el 13 

EC EG EL EL er. 
£!-A-NAS Ed -lon F!-Inm-ites 8 E-le-a -rer 
E!-bal E-dar pt El'-a-sah 9 E-le-a-zu'-rus 
F, -bed E/-den E-ng E/Jath El-el-o'-he Is!-ra-e] 
I-bed!-me-lach E!-der E/-hud El-beth/-al E-leu'-the-rus 
Eb-en-e'-ra £/-des E!-ker El!-ci-a Eleu-za’-i 3 5 
E/-ber E'-di-as Ek!-re-bel El'-she-a E}-ha!-nan 
E-bi/-a-saph Ed!-na Ek!-ron EV-da-ah (a) E'-li 3 
E-bro'-nah E/~Jom Ek’-ron-ites 8 El!~lad E-}i!-ab 
E-cu!-nus E!-dom-ites 8 (a) E'-la E/-le-ad (a) E-li-a-da (a) 
Ec-bat!-a-na Ed!-re-i 3 Ell-a-dah (a) E-le-a!-leh 9 (a) E-li/-a-dah 
Ec-cle-ai-an'-tes Eg’-lah E/-lah E-le-a!-le.— Milton. | E-li/-a-dun 
Ec-cle-si-as'-ti-cus Eg'-la-im 16 E!-lam E-le'-a-sah 9 (a) E-li-ah 9 

















* Canaan.—This word ia not unfrequently pronounced 
in three syllables, with the accent on the second, But 
Milton, who in his Paradise Lost has introduced this word 
six times, bas constantly made it two syllables, with the 
accent on the first. hia is perfectly agreeable to the 
syllabication and accentuation of Jsaac and Balaam, 
which are akware heard in two syllables. This su 
pression of a syllable in the latter part of these words 
arises from the abecnce of accent: on aecent on the 
second syllable would prevent the hiatus arising from 
the two vowels, an it does in Baal and Baalim, which 
are alwoys heard in two and three syliables respoctive- 
ly.—See Apowar. 


t Capernaum.—This word is often, bat improperly, 
pronounced with the accent on the penultimate. 


t Deberak.—The learned editor of Labbe tell« us, that 
this word has the penultimate Jong, both in Greek 
and Hebrew ; and yet he observes that our clergy, when 
reading the Holy Scriptures to the people in English, 
always pronounce it with the accent on the first syllable; 
“and why not,” says he, “when they place the accent 
on the first syllable of orator, auditor, and successor 3” 
“ But,” continues he, “I suppose they accent them otber- 
wiso when they speak Latin." Who doubts it : 
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EL EN ER ET : EZ 
E-li/-ah-ba 9 (a) El-i-shu!-a 13 (a) En!-dor Eran Eth!-ba-al (a) 
E-li’-a-kim E-lis'-i-mus E/-ne-as («) E’-ran-ites 8 E'-ther 
E-li'-a-li 3 E-li'-hu En-¢g-la'-im 16 E-ras/-tus Eth'-ma 
E-li'-am E-li!-ud En-e-mes'-sar E/-rech 6 Eth'-nan 
E-li'-as 15 E-liz'-a-phan (a) E-ne’-ni as E/-ri 3 Eth!-ni 3 
E-li’-s-saph E-li!-zur En-gan'-nim E/-s0 Eu-as!-i-bus 
E-li'-a-shib E! ka-nah (a) En’ ge-di 7 (a) E-sa/-i-as 5 Eu-bu'-lus (a) 
E-li'-a-sia El'-ko-shite 8 En-had'-dah 9 E’-sar-had'-don vo 
E-li’-a-tha, or El'-la-sar En-hak’/-ko-ro (a) E!-sau E/-vi 3 

F-li/-a-thah El’-mo-dam (a) En-ha!-zor Es!-dras E’-vil Mer-o'-dach (a) 
E-li-a'-zar El'-na-amr (a) En-mish!-pat Es-dre'-lon 13 Eu!-na-thao 
E-li/-dad El'-na-than (a) E!-noch 6 ~e-bon Eu-ni!-ce 
F’-li-el 13 E'-lon E!'-nock E-se'-bri-as Eu-o’-di-as 
E-li-e'-na-i 3 E/-lon-itea 8 E/-non E!-sek Enu-pol’-e-mus 
E-li-e'-zer E/-lon Beth!-ha-nan | E’-nos Esh!-ba-al (a) Eu-roc'-ly-don 
E-li!-ha-ba (@) E/-nosh h'-ban Eu'-ty-chus 
El-i-h@ -na-i 5 E!-loth En-rim!-mon Esh’-col Ex’-o-dus 
El-i-ho'-reph El'-pa-al (a) En-ro'-ge) 13 E/-she-an (a) + E!-zar 
E-li'-hu '-pa-let En!'-she-mesh (a) E/-shek Ez!-ba-i 3 5 
E-li'-as 15 El-pa/-ran En-tap’-pu-ah 9 Esh'-ka-lon Ez'-bon 
E-li'-jah 9 El/-te-keh 9 (a) Ep’-a-phras Esh'-ta-ol Er-e-chi’-as 
El-i-ka (a) El'-te-keth E-paph-ro-di/-tus Esh'-tau-lites 8 Ez-e-ki'-as 
E'-lim El'-te-kon (a) aa Esh-tem'-o-a (a) E-ze'-ki-e! 13 
E-lim'-e-lech 6 El-to-lad (a) E/-phah Esh'-te-moth E/-zel 
E-li-’-na-i 5 (a) E+Jul E/-phai 5 Esh!-ton E'-zem 
E-li-o-nas E-lu/-za-i 5 reed Es'-li 3 E!-zer 
El’-i-phal El-y-ma'-is im Es-ma-chi'-ah 15 Ez-e-ri/-ae 15 
Elin '-a-leh 9 El!-y-mas (a) Eb a ‘lal E-so/-ra E-zi'-as 15 
E-li'-phaz (a) El'-za-bad Ea’-ril E/-zi-on Ge'-bar, or 
E-liph’-e-let EF-za-phan we. ae Es’-rom E’-zi-on-ge’-ber (4) 
E-lis'-a-beth Em-al-cu'-el 17 3 '-pha-tha Es-senes! 8 Ez'-nite 8 
El-i-sz'-ua E-man'-u-el 17 -phra-im 16 Eat/-ha-ol Ez!-ra 
El-i-#e'-us E’-mims = bra-im-ites 8 Es/-thet Ez/-ra-hite 8 
E-li-sha 9 *Em'-ma-us '-ra-tah (a) Es'-ter Ez'-ri 3 
£-li'-shah Em’-mer Eohtrath (a) E’-tam Ez!-ri-el 13 
F-lish'-a-ma (a) E/-mor Eph!-rath-itea 8 E/-tham Ez’-ril 
E-lish’-a-mah- -nam E'-pbron E/-than Ez!-ron, or Hez'-roa 
E-lish’-a-phat (a) E/-nan Er Eth'-a-nim (a) Es'!-ron-ites 8 
E lish!-e-ba | 

GA GE GE Gl GU 
GA-AL Gar!-mitos 8 Gem-a-ti!-ah 15 Go'-zer Git!'-tah Ho’-pber 
Ga!-ash Gash'-mu Ge-ne’-zar 13 Ge!-zer-ites 8 Git'-ta-im 15 (a) 
Ga'-ba Ga'-tam Ge-nes'-a-reth 7 Gi'-ah Git'tite 

. Gab’-a-el 13 Gath Gen!'-o-aie Gib’-bar Giv-tites 8 
Gab’-a-tha Gath Latha (a) Jen'-e-sis Gib/-be-thon Git!-tith 
Gab’-bai 5 Gath Rim-mon Gen-ne!-us Gib!-e-a 9 Gi'-zo-nite 8 
Gab/-ba-tha Gau’-lan Gen-u'-bath (a) Gib-e-oh 9 Glede 
Ga'-bri-as Gau’-lon Gen’-tiles 8 Gib-e-ath Gni’-dus 
Ga'-bri-el 13 Ga'-za Jen'-tiles Gib!-e-on Ni!-dus 
Gad Gaz'-a-bar Ge'-on Gib/-e-on-ites 8 Ge-ath 
Gad!-a-ra Ga-za/-ra Ge!-ra Gib-lites 8 Gob 
Gad-a-renes' 8 Ga!-zath-ites 8 Ge'-rah 9 Gid-dal'-ti 3 be 
Gad'-des Gazer Ge’-rar Gid'-del -lan 
Gad'-di-el 13 (a) Ga-ze'-ra 13 Ger'-a-sa 9 Gid'-e-on 7 Gol!-go-tha 

a’-di 3 Ga'-zez Ger!-ga-shi 3 Gid-e-o'-ni 3 Go-li'-ah 9 
Gad'-ites 8 Gaz'-ites 8 Ger'-ga-shites 8 i'-dom Go-li!-ath 
Ga'-ham Gaz'-zam Ger-ge-senes! 8 Gi'-er Ea!-gle Gomer 
Gal-har Ge'-ba 7 Ger!-i-zim 7 Jy'-er Eagle Go-mor-rah 
Ga’-i-us Ge'-bal Ger-rin!-i-ana Gi'-hon Go’-pher-wood 
Ga' Go!-bar Ger-rw!-ans Gil'-a-lai 5 (a) Gor'!-gi-aa 
Ga}!-a-ad Ge'-ber Ger'-sbom Gill-bo-a (a) Gor'je-as 
Ga'-lal Ge’-bim Ger'-shon Gil'-e-ad Gor'!-ty-na 
Gal’-o-ed (a) Ged-a-li'-ah 15 Ger'-shon-itea 8 Gil'-e-ad-ite 8 Go/-shen 
Gal'-ga-la Ged!-dur Ger'-shur Gil'-gal 7 Go-thon’-i-el 13 
Gal'-i-lee Ge'-der Ge’-sem Gi'-loh 9 Go’-zan 
Gal'-lim Ge-de'-rah 14 (a) Ge'-shan Gi'-lon-ite 8 (a) Gra'-ba 
Gal'-li-o Ged!-e-rite 8 Ge'-shem Gim!-zo Gre-ci-a 9 
Gam'-a-el 13 Ge-de'-roth 13 (a) Ge'-shur "| Gi'-nath Gre'-she-a 
Ga-ma'!-li-c] 13 Ged-e-roth-a'-im 16  |Gesh/-u-ri 3 Gin'-ne-tho (a) Gud ah 
Gam/-ma-dims (a) Ge'-dir Gesh'-u-rites 8 Gin'-ne-thon (a) Gul-ni 3 
Ga'-mul Ge'-dor Ge-thur Gir'-ga-shi 3 Gul-nites 8 
Gar Ge-ha'-zi 7 13 Geth-o-li/-as 15 Gir!-ga-ahites 8 Gur 
Ga!-reb Gel'-i-loth (a) Geth-sem'-a-ne Gis'-pa 9 Gur-ba/-al 
Gar'-i-zim Ge-mal!-li < Ge-u!-e] 17 (a) 

HA HA HA HA HA 
HA-A-HASH!'-TA-RI| Hach-mo-ni 3 j Ha-das‘-4a 9 hs Seta 9 (a) Hag-gi'-ah 15 
Ha-bai’-ah 5 (a) Hach!-mo-nite 8 Ha-das'-eah Hat ee! 5 Hagiitee 8 
Hab'-ak-kuk Ha/da Ha-dat!-tah 9 Ha Ha th 
Hab-a-zi-ni/-ah 15 Ha/-dad Ha!-did Ha-gar-ones! 8 Hal-i 
Ha-ber'-go-on Had-ad-e!-zer Had'-la-i 5 (a) Ha'-gar-ites 8 Hak'-ka-tan 

a'-bor Ha'-dad Rim'-mon Ha-do'-ram Hag'-ga-i 5 Hak’-koz 
Hach-a-li!-ah 15 Ha!-dar :Ha/-drach 6 Hag'-go-ri 3 Ha-kv'- 7 1 
Heach!-i-jah (a) Had!-a-shah (a) | Ha'-gab Hag'-gi 3 Ha'-lah 9 


* Emmaus.—This word is often very improperly pronounced in two ry!lables, as if divided into Em/-mous 
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HA HA HE HO HY 
Ha‘-lac Har‘-hur Ha!-zer Shu'-sim He-ro/-di-aa Ho!-tman, or 
Hal’-lul Ha-rim Haz!-e-zon Ta'-mar (a)| He-ro!-di-an He’-man 
Ha’-li 3 Ha’-riph Ha'-zi-el 13 (a) | tie-seb = Sy Ho!-mer 
Hal-le-lu'-jah Har'-ne-pher (a) Ha!-zo | Hel-sed Hoph“nai 3 
Hal-le-lu'-yah Ha'-rod Ha!-zor Hesh'-bon Hoph'-rab 
Hal-lo’-esh Ha!-rod-ite 8 Hoz'-u-bah 9 Hesh'-mon f Hor 
Ham Har'-o-h 9 (a) He'-bee Heth < Ho/-ram 
Ha'-man Ha'-ro-rite 8 He'-ber-ites 8 , | Heth'-lon _ Ho’-reb 
Ha'-math, or Har!-o-sheth lle'-brows Hez'-o-ki 3 (a Ho/-rem f 
He'-math Har'-sha 9 He’-bron Hez-e-ki-ah Hor-n 
Ha!-math-ite 8 Ha’/-rum He'-bron-ites 8 He’-zer, or He’-zir Hori 
Ha!-math Zo!-bah Ha-ru'-maph Heg'-a-i 5 He-zi'-a : Ho/-rims 
Ham'-math Ha-ru'-phite 8 He st - He'-zi-on (a) Ho'-rites 8 
Ham-med'-a-tha Ha!-ruz He!- 9 Hez'-ra-i 15 Hor'-mah 
fHlam‘-e-lech 6 Has-a-di'-ah 15 He!-lam (ez'-ro Hor-o-na'-im 15 (a) 
Ham/’-i-tal Ilas-e-nu'-ah 13 Hel'-bah 9 Hez'-ron Hor!-o-nitea 8 
Ham-mol'-e-keth (a) | Hash-a-bi'-sh 15 (a) | Hel'-bon Hez'-ron-ites 8 Ho’-sa, or Has'-ah 
Ham!-mor Hash-ab’-nah 9 He)-chi'-ah 15 Hlid'-da-i 5 Ho-san’-na 
Ham'-o-nah Hashi-ab-ni'-ah 15 Hel/-da-i 5 (a) Ilid'-de-kel Ho-#e’-a 9 
Ha’-mon Gog Hash-bad'-a-na 9 (a) |He'-leb Hil Ho-xe'-a 
Ha'-mor Ha!-shem He'!-led Hi-er'-e-el 13 Hosh-a-i'-ah 15 - 
Ha‘-moth Hash-mo'-nah 9 He! Hi-or'-e-moth Hosh’-a-ma (a) 
Ha!-moth Dor Ha'-shum He'-lek ites 8 Hi-r-i-o'-lus Ho-she'-a 8 
Ha-mu'-el 17 (a) Ha-shu'-plia 9 (a) He'-lem Hi-er-mas Ho’-tham 
Hal-mul_ sr Has'-rah He!-leph Hi-er-on'-y-mus - Ho'-than — 
Ha'-mal-ites 8 Has-se-na/-ah 9 He'-!oz Hig-gai'-on 5 Ho’-thir 
Ha-mu'-tal ) Ha-su'-pha ¥ He-li 3 Hi!-len Huk'-kok 
Ha-nam'-e-e) 13 (a) Ha-tach 6 Hel'-ka-i 5 (a) Hil-ki'-ab 150 Hul 
Ha’-nan Ha'-tack Hel'-kath Hil'-lel a Hul'-dah 9 
Ha-nan -e-el 13 (a) | Ha!-thath Hel'-kath Haz!-zu-rim | Hin Hum!-tah 
Han!-a-ni 3 (a | Hat’-i-ta Hel-ki'-as 15 Hin'-nom Hu'-pham 
Han-a-ni'-sh 1 Hat!-til {le!-lon Hi'-rab Hu'-pham-ites 8 
Ha'!-nes Hat-ti'-pha (a) He'-man Hi!-ram Huptpah 
Han!-i-el 13 Fiat!-tush He'-math, or Hir-ca’-nua Hup'-pim 
Han!-pah 9 Hau!-ran Ha'-math His-ki/-jah 15 Hur 
Han'-na-thon Havy'-i-lah 9 (a) Hem'-dan Hit!-tites 8 Hul-rai 5 (a). 
Han'-ni-e] 13 Ha’-voth Jair ‘THen Hi'-vites 8 Hu'-ram 
Ha/-noch Haz'-a-cl 13 (a) Hel-na 9 | ie eg Ho!-bah Hu'-ri 3 
Ha'-noch-ites 8 Ha-zni'-oh 5 (a) Hien-a-dad (a> Ho!-ba Hu!-shah 9 
a/-nun Hla’-zar Ad!-dar He'-noch 6 Hod Hu'-ahai 5 (a) 
Haph-a-ra'-im 15 Ha'-zar E!-nan He!-pher Hal-a-i'-ah 15 Hu'-sham (a) 
a’-ra Ha!-zar Gad'4lab He!-pher-ites 8 | Hod-a-vi'-ah 15 (a) | Ho'-shath-ite 8 
Har’-a~lah 9 (a) Ha'-zar Hat!-ti-con He i-bah 9 o'-dish — Hu!-shim 
Har-a-i'-ah 15 Hal-zar Ma!-veth He!-ram Ho-de'-va 9 Hu'-shub 
Ha!-ran Ha-za!-roth He!-res Ho-le!-vah 9 Hu!-shu-bah 9 
Ha!-ra-rite 8 Ha’-zar Shu!-el He’-resh Ho-di!-ah 15 Huz 
Har-bo'-na (a) Ha!-zar Au’-sah Her'-mas Ho-di!-jah 15 (@) Hu'-zoth 
Har-bo’-nah Ha'-zar Su'-sim Her-mog'-e-nes ye ag: Huz!-zab 
Ha'-reph Ha'-zel El-po'-ni 3 Her'-mun Ho!-ham Hy-das!-pes 
Ha‘-reth (a) Her'-mon-ites 8 Ho/-len Hy-e!-na 9 
Har’-has Ha-ze'-rim (a) Her!-od Hol-o-fer'-nes - Hy-men-e'-us 
Har’-ha-ta 9 Ha-ze/-roth (a) Ho-ro’4li-.ns ‘ Ho/-lon 
> aK IR IS IT IZ 
IB'-HAR T'-lai 5 (a) Ir-she’-mish I'-shod Tth!-nan 
Ib’-le~am (a) Im U'-tu Ish'-pan Tth+ra 9 
Ib-nei!-ah 9 (a) Tin/-lah 9 P-sa-ac Ieh’-tob Ith'-ran 
“etl a 9 Im'-mah 9 I'-rak Ish'-u-a 9 Ith'-re-am (@) 
Tb’-ri Im-man'-u-el 17 I-sui'-ah 5 Ish'-u-ai 5 Ith'-rites & 
Ib/-zan Im!-mer Is'-cah Is-ma-chil-ah 15 It'-tah Ka’-zin 
Ich'-a-bod (a) Im/-na, or Im'-nah Te-car!-j-ot Is-ma-i/-oh 15 It'-ta-i 5 
I-co’-ni-um Im!-rah Ta'-da-el 19 Ia-pah {t-u-ro’-a 13 
Ii'-a-lan 9 Im'-ri 3 Ish!-bah 9 *Ts!-ra-ol I!-vah 
Id!-bash I-o’-ta 9 Ixh'-bak Is'-ra-cl-ites 8 F2-e-her 13 (a) 
Td'-do Iph-e-dei'-ah 15 (a) | Ish’-bi Be’-nob Is'-sa-char Iz/-har 
Id'-u-el 13 Ir . ‘ [ah!-bo-sheth (a) Is-tal-cu’-rus 13 Iz'-har-ite 8 
Id-u-me'-a 9 Vera ['-shi 3 Ta'-u-i 313 [z-ra-hi'-ah 15 
Id-u-m2'-ans f'-rad [-shi'-aly 15 Is'-u-ités 8 Iz'-ra-hite 
I -gal t-ram I-shi'-jah 15 Ith’-a-i, or It'-a-i 5 (a) | Iz-ra-i!-ah, or 
Ig-da-li'-ah 15 I-ri 3 Ish'-ma 9 [v-a-ly Is-ra-i'-ah 9 
Ig-e-ab’-a-riin 7 [-ri'-jah 15 Ish'-ma-el 13 Ith’-a-mar (a) Iz'-re-el 13 
Ig!-e-al 7 Ir'-nu-hash (a) Ieh!-ma-cl-ites 8 Ith!-i-el 13 Iz!-ri 3 
I jon I'-ron [sh-ma-i'-ah 15 Ith’-mah 9 Iz!-rites 8 
Ik!-kesh Ir!-pe-el 13 Ish!-mo-rai 5 





* Israel.—Thia word is colloquially pronounced in two 
syllables, aud not unfrequently heard in the same manner 
from the pulpit. The tendency of two vowels to unite, 
when there is no accent to keep them distinct, is the 
cause of this corruption, as in Canaan, Isaac, &e.; but, 
as there iaa greater difficulty in keeping separate two 
unaccented vowels of the same kind, sv the latter corru 
tion is more excusable than the former ; and therefore, io 
my opinion, this word ought always in publick pronuncia- 
tion, especially in reading the Scripture, to be heard in 
three syllables, Milton introducea this..word four times 








in his Paradise Lost, and constantly makes it two sylla- 
bles ng 6 But those who understand lish prasoly 
know, that we have a great number of words which have 
two distinct impulses, that go for no more thin a sings 
syllable in verse, such as heaven, given, &c.: higker av! 

yer aro always considered as disayllubles; and Arre aod 
direc, which have exactly the same quantity to the eer, 
but as monosyllables. Jsrael, therelore, ought always, 
in deliberate and solemn speaking, to be heard in three 
syllables. Tho sane may be observed of Raphael and 
Michael. 
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JA JE JE JO JU 
JA'-A-KAN Jan'-na 9 Je-hie-li 3 (a) Jesh-n-i'-ah 5 Jo’-ha 9 
Ja-ak!-o-bah 9 (@) Jan'-nea Je-hish'-a-i Jesh'-a-nah (a) Jo-ha'-nan 
Ja-a'-la Ja-no'-ah 9 Je-hie-ki'-ah 15 Jesh-ar'-e-lah (a) John 
Ja-a'-lah 9 (a) Ja-no/-hah 9 Je-ho’-a-dah a ) Jon 
Ja-a'-lam Ja'-num Je-ho-ad'-dan Joil-a-da 9 (a) 
Ja'-a-neai 5 (a) Ja'-phet Je-ho’-a-haz (a) re ia Joi!-a-kim (a) 
Ja-ar-e-or'-a-gin Ja'-pheth Je-ho’-ash | Jesh'-i-mon Joi'-a-rib (a 
Ja-as-a-ni'-a Je-uhi-ahh 15 Je-ho'-ha-dlah 9 Je-shish'-a-i 5 rg algae ts) 
Ja!-a-sau (a Japh’/-tet Je-ho!-a-nan (4) Jesh-o-ha-i'-ah 15 Jo!-k 
Ja-a'-si-ol 13 (a) —— -le-ti 3 (a) Je-hoi'-a-chin Jesh'-u-a 13 heel a) 
Ja-a'-zah 9 Ja'-pho Je-hoi'-a-da Jesh'-u run Jok!-ne-am {3 
Jn-az-a-ni'-ah 15 (a) | Jar Je-hoi'-a-kim Je-si'-ah 15 Jok-shan 
Ja-a/-zar Ja'-rah 9 Je-hoi!-a-rib Je-sim'-i-el Jok'-tan 
Ja-a-zi'-ah 15 Ja'-reb Je-hon'-a-dab Jea'~«e Jok'-the-el 13 (a) 
Ja-a'-zi-cl 13 (a) Ja!-red Je-hon'-a-than Jes'-u-a 13 Jo’-na 9 

Ja'-bal Jar-e-sj'-ah 15 Je-ho'-ram Jes’-u-i 3 Jon'-a-dab 
Jab’-bok Jar'-ha 9 Je-ho-shab'-e-ath Jx'-sus Jo'-nah 9 
Ja'-besh Ja!-rib Je-hosh'-a-phat 12 Je!-ther Jo/-nan 
Ja'-bez Jar'-muth Je-hosh'-e-ba Je'-theth Jo!-nas 
Ja'-bin Ja-ro’-ah 9 (a) Je-hosh!-u-a Jeth'-lah Jon'-a-than 
heacag! 13 (a) Jas'-a-el 13 Je-Ho'-vaH Je!-thro Jo!-nath E’-lim Re- 
Jab’-neh 9 Ja'-shem Je-ho'-vah Ji!-reth Je'~tur c him 6 
Ja!-chan Ja'-shen Je-ho’-vah Nis'-si Je!-u-el 13 Jo age 
Ja!-chin Ja!-sher Je-ho'-vah Shal-lom | Je'-ush Jo!- 

Ja'-chin-ites 8 Ja-sho'-be-ain (a) Je-ho'-vah Sham!-mah | Je/-uz Joura-i 5 (a): 
Ja'-cob Jash'-ub Je-ho!-vah Tsid'-ke- | Jew'-rie Jo/-ram 
Ja-cu! bus 13 Jash'-u-bi Le!-hem nu Joz-a-ni'-ah 15 Jordan 

alia Jash'-ub-ites 8 Je-hoz'-a-bad Jez'-a-bel Jor'-i-bas 
Jad-du'-a 9 Ja!-si-el 13 (a) Je'-bu Je-ze'-lus Jo!-rim 
Ja'-don Ja-su'-bus Je-hub’-bah Je!-zer Jor'-ko-am (a 
Ja!-el Ja!-tal Je'-hu-cal Je!-zer-ites & Joa!-a-bad 
Ja'-gur Jath’-ni-el 13 Je!-hud Je-zi/-ah 15 Jos'-a-phat 
Jah Jat!tir Je-hu'i 313 Je/-zi-el 11 (a) ne 15 
Ja-ha'-le-el 13 Ja!-van Je-hu-di'-jah 15 Jez-li'-ah 15 Jo! 

Ja-hal'-e-lel 13 Ja!-zar Je!-hush Jez!-o-ar (a) takedeak 6 
Ja!-hath Jal-zer Je-i'-el Jez-ra-hi'-ah 15 Jo!-se-el 13 (a) 
Ja’-haz Ja!-zi-el 13 Je-kab'-ze-cl 13 (a) _| Jez'-re-el 13 (@) Jo!-seph 
Ja-ha'-za Ja!-ziz Jek-a-me'-am Jez!-re-el-ite Jo!-ses 
Ja-ha'-zah 9 Jo'-a-rim (a Jek-a-mi'-ah 15 Jez'-re-el-i-tess Josh'-a-bad 
Ja-ha-zi-ah 15 poaietiel, (4) Je-ku'-thi-el 13 (@) | Jib/-sam Jo!-shah 9 
Ja-ha'-zi-el 13 (a) Je-ber-e-hi'-ah 15 Jem'-i-ma (@) Jid’-laph Josh'-a-phat 
Jah ~la-i 5 (a) Jo'-bus Jem-u'-el. 1 Jim Josh-a-vi/-ah 15 
Jah'-di-el 13 (a) Je-bu'-si 3 (a) Jeph'-thah Jim/-la, or Tm!-la Josh-bek'-a-sha 
Jah'-do Jeb!-u-sites 8 Jecphiuo!-neh Jim(-na, or Jim‘-vah | Josh'-u-a 9 
_Jal’-le-el (a) Jec-a-mi'-ah 15 Jim!-nites 8 Frey 15 
Jah'-le-el-ites 8 Jec-o-li'-ah 15 Jerghm-o-2l 13 (a) | Jiph’tah Jo-3 

Jah'-ma-i 5 (a) Jec-o-ni'-ah 15 Je-rahm'-e-cLites Jiph'-thah-el Joui-bil-ah 15 
Jah'-zah 9 Je-dai'-a 5 9 Jer'-e-chus 6 Jo'-ab Jos-i-phi'-ah 
Jah'-ze-el 13 (a) Je-dai'-ah 5 (a) Je!-red Jo!-a-chaz A rea 12 
Jah'-zi-el 13 (a) Jed-de'-us Jer'-e-mai 5 Jo-a-da'-nos Jot'-bah 9 
Jah'-ze-el-ites 8 Jed'~la Jer-c-mi'-ah 15 Jo!-ah Jot!-bath 
Jah'-ze-rah 9 Je-dei'-ah 9 Jer'-e-moth Jo!-a-haz (a) Jot'-ba-tha (a) 
Ja’-ir Je-li'-a-el 13 Jer'-e-mouth Jo/-a-kim Jo’-tham 
Jn'-ir-ites 8 Jed'-i-ah Je-ri!-ah 15 Jo-an'-na Joz!-n-bad 
Ja’-i-rus Ja'-e-rus (a) |Jed-e-di'-ah 15 Jor!-i-bai 5 Jo~an'-nan _| Joz'-a-char 6 (a) 
da!-kan Je!-di-el 13 (a) Jer'-i-cho 6 Jo!-ash Joz'-a-dak 
Ja'-keh 9 Jed'-u-thun Je!-ri-el 13 (a) Jo!-a-tham Ju’'-bal 

Ja!'-kim Je-e!-li 3 Je-ri-jah 15 Jo-n-zab’-dus Ja!-cal 
Jak!-kim Je-o'-zer (a) Jer'-i-moth Job Ja!-dah 9 
Ja!-lon Je-e!-zer-ites 8 Jo!-ri-oth (a) Jobe Ju!-das 
Jam'!-bres Je!-gar Sa-ha-du'-tha |Jer'-o-don Jo'-bab Jade 

Jem!-bri 3 Jo-ba!le-el 13 (a) Jer'-o-ham Joch'-e-bed 6 (a) Ju-de'-a 

James Je-hal'-e-lel 13 (a) Jer-o-bo!-am Jo'-da 9 Jul-dith 
Ja'-min Je-ha!-zi-el 13 (a) Je-rub'-ba-al {*) Jo'-ed Ju'-el 
Ja'-min-ites 8 Jeh-dei'-ah 9 (a) Je-rub/-e-sheth (a) Jo/-el Jul-li-a 
Jam/!-lech 6 Je-hei'-el 9 (a) Jer!-u-el 17 (a) ~—— 9 Ju-ni-a 
Jam/-na-an Je-hez'-e-kel (a) Je-ru'-sa-lem Ju-shab’-he-sed (a) 
Jam-ni/-a 9 Je-hi'-ah 9 Je-ru!-sha 13 (@) Tog'-be-ah (a) Jus!-tus 
Jam/-nites 8 Je-hi'-l Je-sai'-ah 5 Jog'-li Jut!-tali 9 

KE KE KI KI KU 
KAB Ked!-e-mah 9 (a) Ker-en-hap'-puk Kir'-jath Kith!-lish 
Kab/-z0-el 13 (a) Ked!-e-moth (a) Ke'-ri-oth Kir'-i-oth 4 Kit!-ron (@) 
Ka'-des Ke!-desh Kel-ros Kir'-jath Ar'-ba Kit'-tim 
Ka'-desh, or Ca‘-desh | Ke-hel!-a-thah 9 (a) | Ke-tul-ra Kir'-jath A’-im Kol-a 9 
Ka’-desh’ Bar'-ne-a (@)| Kei!-Inh 9 Ke-tu'-rah 9 Kir'-jath Al-rim Ko’-hath 
Kad'-nii-el 13 Ke-Jai'-ah 5 (a) Ke-zi/-a 1 9 (a) Kir'-jath Al-ri-ns Ko'-hath-ites 
Kad!'-mon-ites 8 Kel'-i-ta Ke'-ziz Kir'-jath Ba'-al Kol-a-i!-ah 15 
Kal'-la-i 5 Kel'-kath-ha-zu'-rim =| Kib/-roth Het-ta’-a- | Kir'-jath Hu'-zoth Ko’-rah 14 
Ka'-nah 9 Kem-w-el 13 17 vah (a) Kir!-jath Je!-a-rim Kol-rah-ites 8 
Ka-re!-ah 9 Kel-nah 9 Kib-za-im 16 (a) Kir'-jath San!-nah Ko’-rath-ites 
Kar'-ka-a 9 Ke’-nan Kid!-ron (a) Kir'-jath Se!-pher Kor'-hite 
Kar'-kor Ke!-nath Ki'-nah 9 Kish ‘ Kor'-hites 
Xar'-na-im 16 (a) Ke’-naz Kir Kish'-i 3 Kor'-iter 8 
Kar'-tan Ken!-ites 8 Kin-har'-a roth Kish'-i-on 4 Kol-re 
Kar'-tab 9 Ken!-niz-zites Kir'-he-resh Ki'-shon, or Koz 
Ke'-dar Ker-en-hap/-puch Kir'-i-eth, or Ki!-a0n Kush-ail-eb 5 (a) 
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LA LE Ll LU LY 
LA'-ADAH 9 (a) Lapl-i-doth Le!-shem Lik!-hi 3 Lo!-ci-us 
La'-u-dan (a) La-se’-a 9 Let'-tus Lo-am!-mi 3 Lod 
La'-ban La!-shah Le-tu!-shim Lod Lu/-lim 
Lab!-a-na 9 La-sha'-ron (a) Le-utn'-mim Lod!-e-bar (a) Lu!-hith 
La -chish Las'-the-nes Le!-vi 3 Log Luke 
La-cu'-nus 13 Laz'-a-rus Le-vi'-a-than -ia Luz 
La!-dan Lel-ah 9 Te!-vis Lo Ru!-ha-mah Lyc-a-0'-ni-a 
La/-el Leb/-a-nah 9 Le'-vites 8 Lot Lyc!-ca 
La'-had Leb'-a-non Le-vit'-i-cus Lo!-tan Lyd'da 
La-hai/-roi (@) Leb’-a-oth (a) Lib'-a-nus '| Loth-a-su'-bus 13 Lyd'-i-a 
Lah'-man Leb-be'-us 13 (a) Lib'-nah 9 Lo'-zon Ly-sa'-ni-as 
Lah'-mas Le-ho'-nah 9 Lib'-ni 3 Lu'-bim Lys’-i-a 9 
Lah'-mi 3 Lel-chah Lib'-nites 8 Lu!-bims Lith!-e-a 
lal-ish Le'-ha-bim Lib!-y-a 9 Lu!-cas Lys'-i-as 
La'-kum Le!-hi Lig-nall-oes Lu!-ci-fer Lys'-tra 
La'-mech 6 Lem!-u-el 17 (a) Li'-gure 1 

MA MA ME MI MY 
MA'-A-CAH 9 Mak-e'loth Mat!-than Me-rib/-ba-al (a) Mi-ni'-a-min 
Ma’-a-chah 6 (a) Mak-kel-+lah 13 Mat!-that Mer'-i-moth 4 Min'-ni 3 
Ma-ach'-a-thi 3 (a) | Mak!-tesh Mat-the'-las Me-ro!-dach 11 (a) Min!-nith 
Ma-ach'-a-thitea 8 Mal!-a-chi 3 6 Mat!-thew Bal'-a-dan Miph’-kad 
Ma-ad'-ai 5 (a) Mal-cham Mat-thi'-as 15 Me'-rom Mir'-i-am 
Ma-a-di/-ah 15 Mal-chi'-ah 15 Mat-ti-thi'-ah 15 Me-ron!-o-thite 8 Mir'-ma 9 
Ma-a'-i 5 Mal’-chi-el 13 (a) Maz-i-ti/-as 15 Me!-roz Mis'-gab 
Ma-al'-eh A-crab’- Mal’-chi-l-ites 8 Maz'-za-roth Me'-ruth Mish’-a-el 13° 15 (a) 

bim Mal-chi'-jah Me'-ah Me'-sech 6 Mi'-shal 3 
Ma'-a-nai 5 Mal-chi'-ram Me-a'-ni 3 Me'-sek Mi'-sham 
Ma'-a-rath (a Mal-chi-shu'-ab 12 Me-a'-rah Me'-sha Mi'-she-al (@) | 
Ma-a-sei’-ah 9 (a) Mal!-chom Me-bu!-nai 5 (a) Me!-shach 6 Mish!-ma 9 
Ma-a-si'-ah 15 Mal/-chus 6 Mech'!-e-rath 13 Me!-shech 6 Mish-man'-na 
Ma'‘-ath Mal'-las Mech!-e-rath-ite 8 Me'-shek Mish'-ra-itea 8 
Ma'-az Mal'-lo-thi 3 Me'-dad Mesh-el-e-mi!-ah Mis'-par 
Ma-na-zi/-ah 15 Mal'-luch 6 Med'-a-lah 9 Mesh-ez'-a-bel Mia'-pe-reth (a) 
Mab’-da-i 5 Ma-mail-as 5 Me’-dan Mesh-ez'-a-be-el (a) | Mis’-pha 9 
Mac'-a-lon Mam'-mon Med!-e-ba 9 Mesh-il-la'-mith Mis'-phah 9 
Mac'-ca-bees Mam-ni-ta-nai'-mus = | Medes Mesh-il'-le-moth Mis!-ra-im 16 
Moc-ca-bee!-us | Mam’-re Me!-di-a Me-sho!-bah 9 Mis'-re-photh-ma'-im 
Mach'-be-nah Ma-mu!-cus Me'-di-an Me-shul!-lam 16 
Mach'-be-nai 5 Man'-a-en Me-e!-da Me-shul'-le-mith Mith'-cah 9 
Mach-he'-loth (a) 'Man/-a-bath (a) Me-gid!-do 7 Mes!-o-bah 13 Mith'-nite 8 
Ma'-chi 3 | Man!-a-hem Me-gid'dion 7 Mes'-o-ba-ite 8 (a) Mith¢ri-~dath 
Ma!-chir | Ma-na!-heth-ited 8 Me-ha!-li 3 Mes-o-po-ta!-mi-a Mi'-zar 
Ma’-chir-ites 8 Man-as-se'-as 12 Me-het!-a-bel Mes-si'-ah 15 Miz'-pah 9 
Mach’-mas Ma-nas'-seh 9 Me-hi'-da Mes-si'-as 15 Miz!-peh 9 
Mach-na-de'-bai 5 ; Ma-nas!-sites 8 Me'-hir Me-te’/-rus 13 Miz'-ra-im 16 (a) 
Mach-pe'-leh 6 (a) | Ma'-neh 9 Me-hol!-ath-ite 8 Me!-theg Am/-mah Miz'-zah 9 
Ma'-cron Man-ha-na'-im 16 Me-hu'-ja-el 13 Meth!-re~dath Mna!-son 
Mail'-a-i 5 Ma'!-ni 3 Me-hu'-man 5 Me-thu!-sa-el Na'-son 
Ma-di'-a-bun Man’-na Me-hu!-nim Me-thu'-se-lah 9 Mo!-ab 
Ma-di'-ah 15 Mn-no!-ah Me-hu!-nima Me-thu!-se-la Mo'-ab-ites 8 
Ma'-di-an Ma!-och 6 Me-jar'-kon Me-u'-nim 13 Mo-a-di!-ah 15 
Mad- man!-nah Ma!-on Mek'-o-nah 9 (a) Mez'-a-hab (a) Mock!-mur 
Ma'-don Ma!-on-ites 8 Mel-a-ti'-ah 15 Mi!-a-min Mock'-ram 
Ma-e'-lus 13 Mal-ra 9 Mel'-chi 3 6 Mib’-har Mo!-din 
Mag'-bish Ma'-rah 9 | Mel-chi'-ah 6 9 Mib/-sam Mo’-eth 
Mag’-da-la 9 Mar'-a-lah Mel-chi'-as 15 Mib'-zar Mol-a~dah 9 (a) 
Mag'-da-len Mar-a-nath!-a Mel’-chi-el 13 Mi'-cah 9 Mo!-lech 6 
Mag-da-le'-ne Mar-do-che'-us 6 Mel-chis!-e-dek Mi-cai'-ah 5 (a) Mo!-lek 
Mag'-di-el 13 Ma-re!-shah (a) Mel-chi-sho'-a 13 (@) | Mi'-cha 9 Mol!-li 3 
Ma‘-gog .| Mark Me-le!-a Mi'-cha-el 15 Mo’-lid 
Ma'-gor Mis'-sa-bib | Mar'-i-sa 9 Me'-lech 6 Mi'-chah 9 Mo’-loch 6 
Mag'-pi-ash 4 (a) Mar'-moth Mel'-li-cu (a) Mi-chai'-ah Mo'-lok 
Ma'-ha-lah 9 Mal-roth Mol'-i-ta Mi'-chel Mom!-lis 
Ma’-ha-lath (a) Mar'-re-kah 9 Mel'-zar Mich'-maa 6 Mo-o-si'-as 13 

Le-an!-noth Mar'-se-na 9 Mem'-phis Mik!-mas Mo!-rash-ite 8 
Ma!-hu-lath Mar'-te-na Me-mu'-can 13 Mich'-mash Mo!-ras-thite 

Mas'-chil 6 Mar'-tha Men!-a-hem (a) Mich'-me-thah 9 Mor'-de-cai 5 13 
Ma-ha'-lo-el 13 (a) | Ma'-ry Me!-nan Mich!-ri 3 Mo!-reh 9 
Ma'-ha-li 3 | Maa/-chil 6 Me'-ne Mich!-tam Mor'-esh-eth Gath 
Ma-ha-na'-im 16 ~ Maa’-e-loth Me'-nith Mid!-din Mo-ri'-ah 15 
Ma'-ha-neh Dan {a) | Mash Men'-o-thai 5 Mid'-i-an Mo-se'-ra 9 
Ma'-ha-nem Ma!-shal Me-on!-e-nem (a) Mid-i-an-ites 8 Mo-se’-rah 9 
Ma-har'-a-i 5 (a) Mas'-man Meph'-a-ath (a) Mig'-da-lel (a) Mo-so!-roth 
Ma’-nath Mas'-moth Me-phib'-o-sheth Mig'-dal Gad (a) Moles 
Ma!-ha-vites 8 Mas’-re-kah 9 (a) Me!-rab Mig'~tol Mo!-ze3 
Ma!-haz Mal-sa 9 Mer-a-i'-ah 15 Mig'-ron Mo-sol-Iam 
Ma-ha'-zi-oth (a) . Mas!-snh 9 Me-rai'-oth 5 (a) Mi)'-a-min (a) Mo-sul'-Ja-mnon 
Ma!-her-shal'-al- Mas-si'-as 15 Me'-ran Mik!-loth Mo'-za 9 

hash'-baz Ma'-tred Mer'-a-ri 3 (a) Mik-nei'-ah 9 (a) Mo'-zah 

Mah!-lah Ma'-tri 3 Mer!-n-rites 8 Mil-a-la’-i 5 (a) Mup' im 
Mabl-li 3 Mat!-tan | Mer-a-tha'-im 16 Mil'-eah 9 Mu’-shi 3 
Mah'-lites 8 Mat!-tan-ah (a) | Me!-red Mil'-chah 9 Mol-shites 8 
Mah’-lon Mat-tan-i!-ah | Mer'-c-moth Mil'-cha 9 Muth-lab’-ben 
Mai-an'!-e-as Mat!-ta-tha | Me!-res Mil'-com Myn!-dus 

Ma! kas Mat-ta-thi'-as _Mer'-i-bah 9 Mil'-lo My!-ra 9 
Ma!-ked | Mat-te-na!-i 5 'Mer'-i-bah Ka'alesh | Mi/-na 9 Myt--le’-ne 
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NA NA NE NI NY 
NA!-AM Na/-ha-bi 3 'Ne'-ah Nem-ul-cl-ites 8 Nim!-rah 
Na'‘-a-mah 9 (a) Na!-hor ! Ne-a-ri'-ah 15 | Ne'-pheg Nim/!-rim 
Na‘-a-man 15 (a) Nah!-shon Neb’-a-i 5 (a) 'Ne-phi 3 Nim!-rod 
Na'-a-ma-thites 8 (a); Na'-hum Ne-bai!-oth 5 | Ne!-phia Nim!-shi 3 
Na'-u-mites 8 Nat-i-dus 5 Ne-ba/-joth (a) | Ne!-phish Nin!-e-ve 
Na'!-a-rah 9 (a) Naim Ne-bal'-lat Ne-phish!-e-sim Nin!-e-veh 9 
Na'-a-rai 5 (a) Nal-in Ne!-bat Neph!-tha-li 3 Nin!-c-vitea 8 
Noa!-a-ran (a) Nai!-oth 5 Ne!-bo Nep!-tho-ah Ni'-san 
Na'-a-rath (a) Na-ne'-a 9 Neb-u-chad-nez'-zar | Neph!-tu-im Nis'-roch 6 
Na-ash'-on (a) Nal-o-mi 3 (a) Neb-u-chod-on'+>-sor | Ne-phu'-sis 13 Nis!-rok 
Na'-a-thus Na!-pish Neb-urehad-rez'-zar =| Ner No-a-li/-nh 15 
Na'-bal Naph-i-si 3 Neb-u-chas'-ban Ne!-re-us No!-ah, or No’-e 
Nab-t-ri'-ns (a) Naph!-tha-li 3 Neb-u-zar'-a-dan (a) | Nero Nob 
Na-ba-the'-ans Napb'-thar Ne“-cho 6 Ner'-gal Sha-re!-zer | No'-bah 9 
Na!-bath-ites 8 Naph!-tu-him 11 Ne-co'-dan Ne'-r11 3 Nod 
Na’-both Nas!-bas Ned-a-bi'-ali 15 Ne-ri'-ah 15 No!-dab 
Na’-chon 6 Na!-shon Ne-e-mi!-as Ne-than'-e-el 13 (a) | No!-e-ba 9 
Na'-chor 6 Na’-sith Neg!-i-noth 7 Neth-a-ni'-ah No’-ga, or No’-gah 
Na'-dab Na!-sor Ne-he}/-a-mite Neth!-i-nims No'-bah 9 
Na-dab/-a-tha Na’-than Ne-he-mi'-ah 9 15 | Ne-to'-phah 9 Nom 
Nag'-ge 7- Na-than/-a+d 13 Ne-he-mi'-as Ne-toph!-a-thi 3 Nom/!-a-les 
Na-ha’-li-ol 13 Nath-a-ni/-as 15 Ne!-hum Ne-toph!-a-thites Non 
Na-hal!-lal Na!-than Me!-lech G | Ne-hush!-ta 9 Ne-zi'-ah 15 Noph 
Na’-ha-lol (a) Na!-um Ne-hush!-tah Ne!-zib Noff 
Na/-ham Na'-ve Ne-hush'-tan Nib’-bas No!-phah 9 
Na-ham'-a-ni 3 (a) | Naz-a-rene! Ne'-i-el 13 (a) Nib’-shan No-me’-ni-us 
Na-har'-a-i 5 (a) Naz-a-renes! 8 Ne!-keb Nic-o-de'-mus Nun, (the father of 
Na!-hash Naz'-a-reth Ne-ko!-da (2) Nic-o-la!-i-tanes Joshua) 
Na’-hath Naz'-a-rite 8 Nem-u'-el 13° 17 Nic!-o-las Nym'-phas 
Nah'-bi 3 

oD ON OP Os OZ 
OB-A-DI-AH 15 O-dol!-lam O!-pam O!-pher | Ol-seo 
O!-bal Od-on-ar'-kes O!-nan O!-phir | Ol-she-a (a) 
O!-bed Os O-nes!-i-mus Oph'-ni 3 ' Os!-pra 
O -bed E'-dom had On-e-siph’-o-rus hi-rah ' Os'-si-frage 
O-beth O'-hel O-ni'-a-res -reb Oth!-ni 3 
O'-bil Ol-a-mus O-ni'-as 15 O!-ren, or O!-ran Oth/-ni-l 4 18 
O!-both O-lym'-phas O'-no O-ri'-on (4) Oth-o-ni'-as 15 
O/-chi-e} 13 Om-a-e'-rus 13 O'-nus Or'-nan O!-zem 
Oc-i-de'-lus 7 O/-mar O-ny!-aa Or'-phah 9 O-zitas 15 
Os-i-de’-lus O-me!-ga 9 On!-y-cha Or'-fa O'-zi-l 4 13 
Oc -i-na 7 O'-mer On!-e-ka Or-tho-si/-as 15 Oz'-ni 3 
Os'!-i-na Om!-ri 3 raf O-sail-as 5 Oz'-nites 8 
Oc!-ran On O'-phel O-se!-a8 O-zo!l-ra 9 
O -ded 

PA PE PH PH | 4 
PA!-A-RAI 5 (a) Pat!-a-ra Pe-nu -e! 13 Phar'-i-sees Phy-lac!-te-ries 
Pa'-dan Pa-te!-o-li -or Pha!-rosh Pi-ha-hi'-roth 
Pa'-dan A'-ram Pa-the!-us 13 Per/-a-zim (a) Phar! phar Pi'-late 
Pa!-don Path/-ros Pe'-resh Phar'-zites 8 Pil'-dash 
Pa'-gi-el 7 13 Path-ru’-sim Pe'-rez Pha:-se-ah 13 (a) Pil'-e-tha 
Pa'-hath Mo’-ab Pat!-ro-bas (a) Pe'-rez Uz'-za Pha-se'-lis 13 Pil'-tai 5 (a) 
Pal-i3 5 Pa'-n (a) Per'-ga 9 Phas'-i-ron Pi!-non 
Pa'-lal Paul Per!-ga-mos Phe'-be Pi!-ra 
Pal'-es-tine Ped'-a-hel 13 (a) Pe-ri!-da 9 Phe-ni'-ce 13 (a) Pj'-ram 
Pal’-lu Ped!-ah-zur (a) Per'-iz-zites 8 Phib!-o-seth Pir'-a-thon 
Pal'-lu-ites 8 Ped-ai'-ah 5 (a) Per'-me-nas Phi'-col Pir'-a-thon-ite 8 
Pal'-ti 3 Pe!-kah 9 Per-u'-da 9 13 Phi-lar'-ches Pis'-gah 
Pal'-ti-el 13 (a) Pek-a-hi!-ah Peth-a-hi'-ah 15 Phi-le'-mon 11 Pi'-sob 1 
Pal'-tite 8 Pe'-kod Pe'-thor Phi-le!-tus 11 Pis'-pah 
Pan'-na Pel-a-i!-ah 5 Pe-thu-el 13 Phi-lis!-ti-a Pi'-thon 1 
Par'-a-dise Pel-a-li'-ah Pe-u!'-thei 5 (a) Phi-lis'-tim Poch'-e-reth 6 
Pa’-rah Pel-a-ti'-ah 15 Phac!-a-reth Phi-lis!-tines 8 Pon'-ti-us Pi’-late 
Pa’-ran -leg Phai'-sur 5 Fi-list-tins Por’-u-tha 9 
Par'-bar Pe'-let Phal-dai'-us 5 Phi-lol'-o-gus Pot!-i-phar 
Par-mash‘-ta Pe'-leth Pha-le'-as 11 Phil-o-me!-tor Po-tiph'-e-ra 
Par'-me-nas Pe'-leth-ites 8 Pha'-leg Phin'-e-as Proch’-o-rus = / 
Par'-nath Pe-li'-as 15 Phal!-lu Phin'-e-has Pu!-o, or Pu'-ah 
Par'-nach 6 Pel’-o-nite 8 Phal’-ti 3 Phi'-son 1 Pu'-dens 
Pa!-rosh Pe-ni!-el 13 Phal’-ti-el 13 Phle!-gon Pul-hites 8 
Par-shan’-da-tha (a) | Pe-nin'-nali Pha-nu'-e) 13 Pho!-ros Pul, rhymes dull 
Par -u ah (a) Pen'-ni-nah Phar! a-cim 7 Phal, rhymes dull Pu!-nites 8 
Par-va'-im 5 16 Pen-tap!-o-lis Pha! ra-oh Phur Pu!-non ; 
Pa!-sach 6 Pen'-ta-teuch 6 Fa'-ro Phu'-rah Por, or Pa'-rim 
Pas-dam'-mim Pen'-ta-teuk Phar-a-tho'-ni 3 Phut, rhymes nut Put, rhymes out 
Pa-se!-ah 9 Pen!-te-tost Pha'-rez Pho!-vah Pul-ti-e) 13 (a) 
Pash’-ur Pen!-te-coast Pha'!-rez-ites 8 Phy-gel’-lus Py!-garg 
Pass!-o-ver 

RA RA RA RA RA 
RA!'-A-MAH 9 (a) | Rab-bath Rab-bo/-ni 3 Rab/-sha-keh 9 Ra'-chab 6 
Ra-a-mi'-ah 15 Rab'-bat Rab'-mag Ra'-ca, or Ral-cha Ra!-chel 6 
Ra-am’-ses Rab!-hi 3 Rab'-sa-ces Ra'-cab 6 Rad/-dad 5 
Rab'-bah Bab'-bith Rab'-va-ria Ra!-cal | Ra'-gou 
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RA RE RE RI RU 
Ra'-ges *Ra!-pha-ol 13 15 at are Roph'+-dim Rim!-mon Pal-rez 
Rag'-u-a Ra'-phel Re-ha-bi-ah 15 ~sen Rin'-nah 9 
Ra-gu'-el 13 Ra/-phah 9 Re’-hob Re'-she Ri!-phath 
Ra!-hab Ray ‘-a-im 16 (a) Re-ho-bo'-am Re’-u (a) Ry'-fath 
Ra'-ham Ra!-phon | Re-ho'-both (a) Reu!-ben Ris“sah 9 
Ra'-kem Ra'-phu | Re!-hu Re-u'-el 13 (a) Rith'-mah 
Rak'-kath Ras'-sis Re’-hum Reu'-mah Ris'-pah 
Rak'-kon Rath’-u-mus 12 Rel-i 3 Re'-zeph Ro-ge'-lim 7 13 
Ram Ra!-zis Re'-kem Re-zi'-a 15 Roh'-gah 9 
Ra'-ma, or Ra'-mah =| Re-n-i'-ah 5 Rem-a-li'-ah 15 Re’-zin Ro'-ga 
Ra'-math Re'-ba 9 Re!-meth , Re'-zon Ro'-i-mus 
Ra-math-a'-im 16 Re-bec!-ca 9 Rem'-mon Rhe'-gi-um Ro-mam-ti-e'-zer 
Ram'-a-them Re’-chab 6 Rem!-mon Meth’-o- Re'-je-um Rosh 
Ra!-math-ite 8 Re'-chab-ites 8 (a) ar (a) Rhe'-sa Ru'- 
Ra!-math Le'-hi Re!-chah 9 Rem!-phan Re'-sa Ru'-fus 
Ra'-math Mis'-peh Re'-ka Rem!-phis Rho'-~da Ru'-ha-mah (a) 
Ra-me’-ses ,a) Re-el-ai'-ah 5 Re!-pha-el 13. 15 (a) | Rhod!-o-cus Ru!-mah 
Ra-mi'-ah &5 Re-el-i'-as 15 Re'-phah Ri-bai 5 Rus'-ti-cus 
Ra!-moth Ree-sai'-as 5 Reph-a-i'-ah 15 Rib’-lah Ruth 
Ra’/-moth Gil!-e-ad Re!-gem, the ghard | Reph'-a-im 16 (a) Rim!'-mon Rooth 
Ra!-pha Re-gem!-me-lech (a) | Reph’-a-ims 
SA SA SA SA 

tSA-BAC-THA'-NI | Sa-ha-du'-the Je'-gar |Sa-mai'-as 5 Saph-a-ti/-as 15 
ren (a) Sa'-la Sa-ima/-ri-a, or Sephi-ir 

‘-bat Sa'-lah 9 Sam-a-ri/-a (a) Sa!-pheth 
Sab'-a-tus Sal-a-sad'-s-i 5 Sa-mar'-i-tans Sap-phi'-ra 9 
Sab'-ban Sa-la!-thi-el 13 (a) Sam!-a-tus Sap’-phire 
Sab'-bath Sal’-cah 9 Sa-mei!-us 9 Sar-a-bi'-as 15 
Sab-ba-the/-us Sal'-chah Sam!-gar Ne’-bo Sa!-ra, or Sa/-rai 5 
Sab-be!-us Sa'-lem Sa!-mi 3 Sar-a-i'-ah 5 
Sab-de’-us Sa!-lim Sa!-mis Sa-rai'-as 5 13 
Sab'-di 3 Sal’-la-i 5 Sam!-lah 9 Sa-ram'-a-ol 
Sa-be’-ans (a) Sal!-lu Sam!-mus Sar'-a-mel 
Sa!-bi 3 Sal’-lum Samp/-sa-mes Sa!-raph 
Sab'-tah 9 Sal-lu'-mus 13 ; Sam/-son Sar-ched!-o-nus 6 
Sab'-te-cha 6 Sal'-ma, or Sal'-mah |Sam/-v-el 13 17 Sar‘-de-us 
Sa/-car Sal!-mon | San-a-bas'-sa-rus Sar'-dis 
Sad-a-mi'-as 15 Sal-mo!-ne 13 San!-a-sib Sar'-dites 8 
Sa/-das Sa!-lom San-bal’-lat Sar'-di-us 
Sad-de'-us Sa-lo’-me 13° San/-he-drim Sar'-dine 
Sad!-duc Sa!-lu San-san!-nah Sar'-do-nyx 
Sad'-du-cees Sa!-lum Saph Sa!-re-a 

'-doc (Sam!-a-el 13 Sa'-phat Sa-rep/-ta 

* Raphael.—This word has uniformly the accent on | and the accent on the first syllable, leads us to pronounce 


the first syllable throughout Milton, though Gravcised by 
“Pagw)A ; but the quantity is not so invariably settled 
by him ; for, in his Paradise Lost, he makes it four times 
of three syllables, and twice of two, What is observed 
under Israel is applicable to this word. Colloquially, we 
may pronounce it in two, as if written Rephel ; but in 
deliberate and solemn spouting or reading, we ought to 
make the two last vowels tobe heard separately and dis- 
tinctly. The same may be obse of Michael, which 
Milton, in his Paradise Lost, uses six times as a word of 
three syllables, and eighteen times as a word of two only. 


t Sabacthani.—Some, says the editor of Labbe, place 
the accent on the antepenultimate syllable of this word, 
and others on the penultimate: this last pronunciation, 
he says, is most agreeable tothe Hebrew word, the penul- 
timate of which 1s not only long, but accented ; and, as 
this word is Hebrow, it is certainly-the preferable pronun- 
ciation. 


t Sabaoth—This word should not be confounded in 
its pronunciation with Sabbath, a word of so different a 
signification. Sabacth ought to be heard in three sylla- 
bles, by keeping the a and o separate anddistinct. This, 
it must be confessed, is not very easy to be done, but is ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent a very gross confusion of 
ideas, and a perversion of the sense. 


§ Satan.—There is some dispute, among the learned, 
about the quantity of the second syllable of this word, 
when Latin or Greek, as may be seen in Labbe, but none 
about the first. This is acknowle to be short, and 
this has induced those criticks who have great knowledge 
o_ Latin, and very little of their own language, to pro- 
nounce the first syllable short in English, as if written 
Sattan. If these gentlemen have not perused the Princi- 
ples of Pronunciation, prefixed to the Critical Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, I would take the liberty of referring them 
to what is there said, for full satisfaction, for whatever 
rulates to deriving English quantity fromthe Latin. But 
for those who have not an opportunity of inspecting that 
work, it may, perhaps, be sufficient to observe, that no 
enslogy is more universal! than tuat which, in a Latin word 
ef two syllables, with but one consonant in the middle, 





that syllable long. This is, likewise, the genuine pronun- 
ciation of English words of the same form; and, where it 
has been counteracted, we find a miserable attempt to 
follow the Latin quantity in the English word, which we 
entirely neglect in the Latin itself, (see Introduction, 
page 1059 ) Cato and Plato are instances where we make 
the vowel a long in English, where it is short in Latin, 
and caligo and cogito, where we make the a and e@ in the 
first syllable short in English, when it is Jong in Latin. 
Thus, if a word of two syllablos, with one consonant in 
the middle, and the accent on the first, which, according to 
our own vernacular analogy, we should pronounce as we 
do Cato and Plato, with the first vowel long: if this word 
a Se to be derived from a word of three syllables 
in Lutin, with the first short, this 1s looked upon as a 
: " 3 - first hima oe the Eng- 
ish word, aa in magick, placid, tepid, &c., though we vi- 
olate this rule in the srommasiatton of the Latin words 
caligo, cogite, &c., which, according ta this analogy, 
ought to be cale-i-go, coge-i-to, &c., with the first syllable 


ood reason for = 


long. 

Phis pedantry, which ought td have a harsher title, has 
considerab!,: hurt the sound of our language, by intro 
ducing into it too many short vowels, and consequently 
rendering it less flowing and sonorous. The tendency of 
the penultimate accent to open and lengthen the first 
vowel in diseyllables, with but one consonant in the mid- 
die, in some measure counteracts the shortening tendericy 
of two consonants, and the almost invariable shortening 
tendency of the antepenultimate accent ; but this analo 
gy, which seems to be the genuine operation of nature, is 
violated by these ignorant criticks from the pitiful ambi- 
tion of appearing to understand Latin. As the first sy!- 
lable, therefore, of the word in question, hag its first vow- 
cl pronounced short for such miserable reasons as have 
been shown, and this short pronunciation does pot seem 
to be general, cs may be seen under the word in the Crit- 
ical Pronouncing Dictionary, we ought certainly to in- 
cline to that pronunciation which is so agrocable to the 
analogy of our own language, and which is, at the same 
time, so much more pleasing to the car—See Principles 
—— to the Critical Pronounecing Dictionary, No 

13, 544, &c., and the words Drama and Satree, ’ 
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SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 

















SH SH SH SI SY 

Se!-ba Sham-a-ri'-ah 15 )She-mi'-da 13 Ship’-tan Sim!-e-on 
Se’-bat Sha!-med | Shem/-i-nith Shi'-sha 9 Sim!-c-on-ites 8 
Sec!-a-cah (a) Sha'-mer She-mir'-a-moth Shi'-ehak Si'-mon 
Sech-e-ni'-as 15 Sham/-gar |She-mu'-el 13° 17 Shit'-ra-i 5 (a) Sim'-ri 3 
Se'-chu &ham'-huth Shen Shit'-tah 9 Sin 
Sed-e-ci'-as 15 Sha!-mir | She-na’-zar Shit!-tim Wood i/-nai 5 (a) 
Sed-c-si'-as 7 Sham’-ma 9 | She -nir . Shi-za 9 Si/-nim 
Se'-gub Sham’-mah 9 'She'-pham Sho’-a 9 Sin!-ites 8 
Ser Sham'-ma-i 5 — ti/-ah 15 Sho!-ah 9 Si/-on 
Se!-i-rath Sham'-moth She'-phi 3 -ab Siph'-moth 
Se’-lu Sham-mu’-a 9 She'-pho Sho/-bach 6 Bip'-pai 5 (a) 
Se’'-la Ham-mah-le'- | Sham-mu’-ah 9 She-phu’-phan 11 Sho’-ba-i 5 Si/-rach 1 6 

koth Sham-she-ral-i 5 She'-rah Sho/-bal Si'-rah 9 
Se!-lah 9 Sha!-pham Sher-e-bi'-ah 15 Sho’-bek Sir’-i-on 
Se!-led Sha!-phan She'-resh Sho'-bi 3 Sis-am!-a-i 5 
Sel-c-mi'-as 15 Sha!-phat She-re!-zer Sho’-cho 6 Sis'c-ra 9 
Sem Sha!-pher | She“shack Sho’-choh 9 Si-sin'-nes 
Sem-a-chi'-ah 15 Shar!-a-i 5 (a) | She'-shai 5 (a) Sho’-bam Sit'-nah 
Sem-a-i'-ah 15 Shar'-ma-im 16 | She!-shan r Si'-van 
Sem-a-i'-as 5 Sha'-rar Shesh-baz'-zar Sho’-phach 6 So 
Bem/!-e-i 3 Sha-re!-zer Sheth Sho!-phan :So-choh 6 9 
Se-mel'-le-us Sha!-ron She'-thar Sho-shan'-nim So'-ko 
Se'-mis Sha!-ron-ite 8 he'-thar Boz'-na-i | Sho-shan'-nim E’-duth|So-coh 9 
Sen'-a-ah (a) Sha-ru'-hen (a) She!-va Shui-a 9 So’-ko 

-neh 9 Shash'-a-i 5 Shib!-bo-leth (a) Shu-ah 9 So-di 3 
Se’-nir Sha'-shak ‘Shib/-mah 9 Shul-al Sod!-om 
Sen-a-che’-rib 13 (a) | Sha!-al | Shi/-chron Shu’-ba-el 13 (@) Sod'-om-itea 
Sen!-u-ah Sha'-ul-ites 8 | Shig-gai'-on 5 Shu-ham Sod!-o-ma 
Se-o'-rim Sha-u'-sha (@) Shi!-on Shu!-ham-ites 8 Sol’-o-mon 
Se!-phar Bhal-veh 9 | Shi'-hor Shu'-hites Sop!-a-ter 
Seph/-a-rad Sha'-veth /Shi'-hor Lib/-nath Shu'-lam-ite Soph'-e-reth 
Seph-ar-va'-im 16 (@) | She'-al Shi-i'-im 3 4 Shu'-math-ites 8 "| 8o’-rek 
Se’-phar-vites She-al’-tiel 13 (a) | She-i!-im Shu!-nam-ite So-si r 
Se-phe'-la She-a-ri'-ah 15 Shil’-hi 3 Shu'-nem Sos’/-the-nes 13 
Se'-rah She-ar-ja'-shub Shil-him Shu'-ni 3 Sos!-tra-tus 13 
So-ra-i'-ah 5 (a) She!-ba, or She/-bah =| Shil’-lem Shu! nites 8 So!-ta-i 5 (a) 
Ser-a-phim She!-bam Shil'-lem-ites 8 Shu'-pham Sta!-chys 
Se!-red |Sheb-a-ni'-ah 15 Shi'-loh, or Shi/-lo 9 | Shu’-pham-ito Sta'-kees 
Se!-ron | Sheb'-a-rim (a) Shi-lo'-ah 9 Shup’-pim Stac'-te 
Se'-rug She!-bat Shi-lo-ni 3 Shur Steph!-a-nas 
Se'-sis | She!-ber Shi-lo’-nites 8 Shu'-shan Steph’-a-na 
Ses’-thel | Sheb/-na Shil'’-shah 9 Sho'-shan E/-duth Ste'-phen 
Seth Sheb!-u-el 13 | Shim ~0-a Shu/-the-lah 9 (a) Su’-ah 9 
Se'-thar Shec-a-ni!-ah Shim/-e-ah Shu’-thal-ites 8 Su/-ba 
Se!-ther She'chem 6 Shim -e-am Si/-a 1 Sul-ba-i 5 
Sha-al-ab'-bin She!-chem-ites Shim'-o-ath Si'-a-ka 1 9 Suc!-coth 
Sha-al'-bim Shech'-i-nah Shim/-e-ath-ites Si!-ba Suc'-coth Be'-noth 
Sha-al'-bo-nite 8 | Shek'-e-nah (a) Shim!-e-i 3 Sib’-ba-chai 5 (a) Su-ca‘-ath-ites 8 
Sha’-aph | Shed!-e-ur Shim!-e-on Sib'-bo-leth (a) 
Sha-a-ra'-im 16 | She-ha-ri’-ah 15 Shim'-hi 3 Sib’-mah 0 Su'sli-es 
Shar'-a-im | She!-kel Shitmi 3 Sib'-ra-im 16 (a) Suk'-ki-ims 4 
Sha-ash'-gas 'She’-lah Shim'-ites 8 Si/-chem 1 6 Sur 
Shab-beth'-a-i 5 (a) | She’-lan-ites 8 Shim’-ma 9 Sid'-dim Su'-sa 
Shach'-i-a | Shel-e-mi'-ah 15 Shi'-mon Si'-de Su'-san-chites 6 
Shad'-da-i 5 (a) She'-leph Shim’-rath Bi!-don Su-san'-nah 9 
Sha!-drach 'She’-lesh Shim‘-ri 3 A, agen 7 (a) = «|Su-si 3 
Sha'-ge 7 Shel/-o-mi 3 fa) Shim’-rith Bi'-ha 9 Syc'-a-mine 
Sha-haz’-i-math 13° Shel!-o-mith (a) Shim!-ron Si!-hon Sy-ce!-ne 
Shal'-le-cheth (a) Shel!-o-moth Shim'-ron-ites 8 Si!-hor Sy'-char 1 6 
Sha’-lem |She-lu'-mi-el 13 Shim!-ron Me!-ron Silas Sy-o’-lns 
Sha!-lim . Shem Shim!-shai 5 (a) Sil'-la 9 Sy-e’-ne 
re Heong (a) | She!-ma Shi'-nab *Bill!-o-a - 

a)'-lum \Shem/-a-ah 9 (a) Shi/-nar Sil’-o-as Syn'-a-gog 
Sha: -ma-i 5 'Shem-a-i/-ah 5 (Shi'-phi 3 Sil'-o-ah, or Syn’-ti-che 4 6 
Shal!-man | Shem-a-ri/-ah 15 | Shiph!-mnite Sil-o-am (@) Syr'-i-a Ma’-a-cah 
Shal-ma-ne'-seb | Shem'-e-ber (a) ‘Shiph’-ra 9 Sil'-o-e 9 Syr'-ion = 
Sha!-ma She'-mer ; ‘Shiph'-rath ! Si-mal-cu'-e -ro-phe-nic'-i-a 


nnn cede EEE 

* Siloa.—This word, according to the present general | and sometimes two syllables, renders their authority, in 
rule of pronouncing these words, ought to have the accent | this case, a little equivocal Labbe adopts the former 
on tho second syllable, av it is Grecised by LAwa ; but | pronunciation, but general usage seems to prefer the lat- 


Milton, who understood its derivation as well as the | ter; and, if wo almost reeggers: J follow the Groek in 
present race of criticks, has given it the antepenultimate other cases, why not in this? Milton adopts the Greok : 
* Sing, heav'nly muse! that on the secret top 





accent, as more agreeable to the general analogy of ac- 
centing English words of the same form : “OF Oreb or of Sinai didst inspire 

atic ak auesat Bat ng ala | inet 

ight thee more, or Silea's Drook Whe, How | God, from the mount of Sinai,whose gray to 
og. —— * sdideranntfe 

“ Fast by tho oracle of G . | «Shall tremble, he, descending, will himself, . 
If criticism ought not to overturn settled usages, surely | “In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets’ sound, 
when that is sanctioned by such a poet as Milton, “ Ordain them laws.” 
it ought not to be — upon aga er be an earn | Par. Lost, b. xii. v. 227. 
ity. With respect to the quantity o rat syllable, |) ; 
analogy requires that, if hr moseat be on it, it should be | We ry not, — to pe Aas sagt hen on ro quan- 
short.—See Rules prefixed to the Greek and Latin Prop- 22d Hd errant leap ay Pan ase Sena - rs sae 
Sabla inhi dise Lost where this word is used ; aad, as he has made 

t Sinai—If we pronounce this word after the He-| the same letters 2 diphthong in Asmadai, it is highly. 

brew, it has three syllables; if after the Greek, Eivd, | probable he judged that Sinai ought to be pronounced in 
two only; thoagh it must be confessed, that the liberty | two syllables.—See Rules prefixed to this Vocabulary, 
sllowed to poets of increasing the end of a line with one, | No. 5. 
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TA TE TH TO vi 
. he! A: le-ni ¢ h f T b 
eee ladane tee | [Seema Tobi an «5 
‘Tab'-ba-oth (a) Tar'-a-lah 9 13 (a) | Te'-rah 9 Thy-a-ti-ra 9 To-bi -as 15 
CN eed yo a 
"Ta!-he- -pel-ites e!-rea -be!-ri- I 
Pal_boel {3 ¢@) Tar-chis Ter'-ti-us Tib’-ni 3 To-bi'-jah 15 
Ta-bel'-li-us Tar'-shish Ter'-she-us Ti'-dal T'o'-bit 
‘Tab-c-ra Y Tar-shi'-si 3 ea a con aid ee o. 
Tab’-i-th Tar'-sus ‘el-ta ik'-va ar 
‘T'a!-bor : Tar-tak Tet-rarch 6 Tik!-vath To-hu 
"Tab/-ri-mon ‘Tar'-tan Thad-de'-us 12 (a) Ti!-lon To’-i 3 
Tach!-mo-nite Tat'-na-j 5 "Tha'-hash Ti-me'-lus 13 To'-la 9 
"Tad!-mor Te'-bah 9 Tha!-mah 9 Tim'-na 9 To'-lad 
Ta'-han Teb-a-li'-ah 15 Tham!-na-tha Tim'-nath 9 To'-la-ites 8 
"Ta'-han-ites 8 Te'-beth Tha’-ra 9 ‘Tim!-na-thah Tol'-ba-nes 
"Ta-haph'-a-nes Te-haph'-ne-hea Thar'-ra 9 Tim!-nath He'l-res Tol'-mai 5 
Ta-hap'-e-nes Te-hin'-nah Thar'-shish Tim!-nath Se!-rah To'-phel 
Ta'-bath Te'-kel Thas'-si 3 Tim'-nite 8 To’-phet 
Tah'-pe-nes 9 Te-ko'-a, or The'-bez ‘Ti-mo’-the-us To’-u 
Tah -re-a 9 Te-ko-ah (a) The-co'-e le deat Eng. Trach-o-ni'-tis 12 
Tah!-tim Hod!-shi Te-ko’-ites 8 (a) The-las'-ser Tip'-sah ‘Trip’-o-lis 
Tal’-i-tha Cu'-mi Tel'-a-bib (a) The-ler'-sas Ti'-ras ro-as 
Tal-mai 5 (a) Te'-lah 9 The-oc!-a-nus Ti/-rath-ites 8 oo 
Tal'-mon Tel’-a-im 16 (a) Tho-od!-o-tus Tir'-ha-kah 9 (a) Troph'-i-mus 
Tal/-sas Te-las'-sar The-oph'-i-lus Tir'-ha-nah (a) Try-phe’-na 12 
Ta'-mah Te'-lem The'-ras Tir'-i-a 9 Try-pho'-sa 12 
Ta'-mar Tel-ha-re!-sha Ther'-me-leth Tir'-sha-tha Tu'-bal 
Tam!-muz Tel-har'-sa 9 Thes-sa-lo-ni!-ca (a) | Tir'-zoh 9 Tu'-bal Cain 
Tal-nach 6 Tel'-mo-la 9 Theu'-das Tish'-bite Tu-bi'-e-ni 3 
Tan'-hu-meth (a) Tel'-me-lah 9 (a) Thim'-na-thath Ti'-van Ty-be’-ri-as 
Ta'-nis Tel-ma 9 This'-be Ti'-za Tych'-i-cus 
‘Ta!-phath Te'-man Thom'-as Ti'-zite 8 Tyre, one syllable 
Taph'-e-nes Tem’-a-ni 3 (a) Tom'-a3_ To'-ah Ty-rao'-nus 
Taph'-nes Te!-man-ites 8 Thom‘o-i 3 To'-a-nah Ty'-rus 
Ta'-phon 
UM UR UT UZ UZ 
U'-CAL Unl-ni 3 U-ri/-as 15 U!-thi 3 Uz'-zen She!-rah 
U~-el U!-phaz (a) U!-ri-el 4 13 (a) Ul-za-i 5 Uz'-zi 3 
U!-la-i 5 (a) U-phar'-sin U-ri'-jah 9 15 U'-zal Uz-zi'-ah 15 
rag H -ba-ne (a) gg A arpaat . Mabe Pp! = 4 
1-la tri 3 -ta z z-zi'-el-ites 
Um'-mah 9 U-ri'-ah 9 Uttha-i 5 (a) 
VA VA VA VA vo 
VA-JEZ'-A-THA 9 akc 9 : | Vashtoi 3 | Vesht1i 3 | Voph'-si 3 
(a) 

XA XE XE . XE XY 
XA!-GUS Xe!-ne-ns | Xer-o-pha!-gi-a | Xe-rol!-y-be | Xys’-tus 
Xan!-thi-cus 

ZA ZA ZE ZE Zl 
ZA-A-NA!-IM 16 Za'-~dok Zar'-e-phath Zech-a-ri'-ah 15 Zo'-rah 9 
Za!-a-man Za!-ham Zar!-e-tan Ze'-dad Zer-a-hi'-ah 15 
Za-a-nan'-nim Za!-ir Za!-reth Sha!-har Zed-e-ki'-ah 15 Zer-n-il-a 5 
Za'-a-van (4a) Za!-laph Zar'-hites 8 Ze'-rau 
Za'-bad Zal'-mon Zar'-ta-nah (a) Ze'-lnh 9 Ze'-red 
Zab-a-da!-ans Zal-mo'-nah 9 (a) Zar'-than Ze! -lek Zor'-e-da 
Zab-a-dai'-as 5 Zal-mun'-nah Zath'!-o-e Ze-lo'-phe-ad Zer'-o-dah 
Zab'-bai 5 (a) Zam!-bis Za-thul-i 3 11 Ze-lo'-tes 13 Ze-red'-a-thah 
Zab'-ud Zam/-bri 6 Zath!-thu Zel'-zah Zer'-e-rath (a) 
Zab-de'-us 12 Za'-moth Zat!-tu Zem-a-ra!-im 16 Ze!'-resh 
he 3 one aa py Zem'-a-rite 8 SB ge 

ab’-di-el 11 Za no! ~ Za'-za Ze-mil-ra Lo'-ri 
Za-bi'-na 9 Zaph-nath-pa-a-ne'- | Zeb-a-di!-ah 15 Ze’-nan Ze!-ror 
Za'-bud ah (a) Ze!-bah 9 Ze'-1as8 Ze-ru'-ah 13 
*Zab'-u-lon Za'-phon 7e-ba'-im 13° 16 Ze-or'-im 13 (a) Ze-rub'-ba-bel (a) 
Zac'-cn-i 5 Za'-ro Zeb'-o-dee oto 15 Zer-u-i'-ah 15 
Zac'-cur Zar'-a-ces Ze-bi'-na -phath Zer-vil-ah 15 
Zach-a-ri'-ah 15 Za'-rah Ze-bo'-im 13 Zeph'-a-thah (s) Ze!-tham 
Za'-cher 6 Zar-a-i!-as 15 Ze-bu!'-da 13 (a) Ze'-phi, or Zo!-pho Ze!-than 
Za'-ker Za'-ro-ah Zo!'-bul Ze'-phon Ze’-thar 
Zac-che'-us 12 Za!-re-ath-ites 8 Zeb'-u-lon Zeph'-on-ites 8 Zi'-a 9 
Zak-ke'-us | Za!-red Zeb!-u-lon-ites 8 r Zi'-ba 9 





* Zabulon.—* Notwithstanding,” says tho editor of 
Labbe, “this word in Greek, ZefvAay 


mate long, 
nounced wi 


has the penulti- 
et in our churches we always hear it adel 
the acute ou the antepenultimate. Those 


who thus pronounce it olead that, in Hebrew, the penul- 
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timate vowel is short; but in the word Zerobdade!, 
ZopofdBer, they follow a different rule ; for, t 
penultimate in Hebrew is long, they prorceree it with 
the anteponultimate accent.” 


b the 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 








ZI ZI ZO ZO ZU 
Zib’-e-on Zil'-pah 9 Ziph'-i-ou 2 | Zol-ba, or Zo!-rah 
Zib’-i-on Zil-thai 5 (a) Ziphi-ites 8 Zo!-bah Zo’-rath-ites 8 
Zich'-ri 3 Zim'-mah Zi'-phron 1 Zo-be'-bah 9 13 Zo!-re-ah 9 (a) 
Zik'-ri Zim!-ram, or Zip’-por Zo’-har Zo!-rites 9 
Zid'-dim Zim!-ran Zip-pol-rah 13 16s | Zo!-he-leth *Zo-rob’-a-bel (a) 
Zid-ki'-jah 15 Zim’-ri 3 Zith’-ri 3 Zon!-a-ras Zutar 
Zi'-don, or Si!-don Zin Ziz Zo! -peth Zuph 
Zi-lo'-ni-ans Zi-nal 9 Zi'-za 1 9 Zo!-phah Zur 
Zit Zi'-on, or Si'-on 1 Zi-zah 1 9 Zo!-phai 5 Zu!-ri-el 13 
Zi-ha l 9 Zi’-or 1 Zi'-na 1 9 Zo'-phar Zu-ri-shad'-da-i 5 (a) 
Zik'-lag Ziph Zo!-an Zo!-phim Zu'-zims 


Zillah 9 Zi!-phah 1 Zo'-ar 


—_—_— 





* Zorobabel.—See ZaBucon. 
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BA* OA 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate 
* 


ADA IDA ARA ERA IRA URA 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Penultimate. 


Guzara, Ahira, Sapphira, Thyatira, Bethsura. 


BATHSHEBA, Elisheba, Beersheba. | Gilbta, Tekia, Silda, Eshtemsa. 
] 
Shemida. | 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Eliada, Jehoiada, Bethskida, Adida. 


EA EGA ECHA UPHA 


es tog the iy peor te ‘ - 

Laodicea, Chaldea, Judea, Arimathea umea, Carsa- Cl 

rea, Berea, Iturea, Osea, Hosea, Omega, Hasupha. bene, Trypnere. : 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Alccent the Pag tesco 
| Bara, Bethabara, Patara, Potiphers, Sise 
t 
| 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Adasa. Acasa: 


ASA OSA 
Aiccent the Penultimate. 






Cenchrea, Sabtecha. 
ASHA ISHA USHA - ee bea ITA 
Accent the Penultimate. ceent the Antepenultimate. 
Elisha, Jerusha. ; Ephphats, Achmeta, Melita, Hatita, 
Accent the Antepenultimate. AVA UA AZA 
Baasho, Sbalisha. Accent the Penultimate. 
ATHA ITHA UTHA Abava, Malchishua, Elishua, Shamua, Jnhaza. 
Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Jegor-Sahadutha, Dalmanutha. Jeshua, Abishua, Joshua. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. AB IB OB UB 
Gabatha, Gatbatha, Amadatha, Hammedatha, Par- Accent the Penultimate. 
thandatha, Epbphatha, Tirshatha, Admatha, Cepbena-||/ EJiab, Sennacherib, Ishbi-Benob, Ahitob, Ahitub. 
tha, loratha, Achmetha, Tabitha, Golgotha. 5 z 
Accent the Antepenultimate, = 
TA | Abinadab, Aminadab, Jehonada onadab, Chil 
{Pronounced in two ayllables.) ,Aholiab, Magor-Missabib, Aminadib, Eli: ib, 
Accent the Penultimate. j bub, Béelzebub. “ 
Seleucia,f Japhia, Adalia, Bethulia, Nethania, Chena- |! Ac uc 


vie, Jdazania, Jamnia, Samaria, Hezia. Accent the Antepenultimate 
: : + 
rie the Antepenultimate, eis | Isuac, Syriac, Abacuc, Habhacuc. 
Achiia, Arabia, Thracia, Samothracia, Grecia, Cilicia. re 
Cappadocia, Seleucia, Media, India, Pindia, Claudia, AD ED ID OD ub 
Phrygin, Antiochia, Casiphia, Philadelphia, Apphin, Accent the P. > 
Igdalia, Julia, Pamphylia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Lyca- | Almodad, Arphaxad, Elibad, 
vnia, Macodonia, ilonia, Junia, Ethiopia, Samaria, |) A the Ant ee 
Adria, Alexandria, Celosyria, Syria, Aesyria, Asia, Per- |! Galaed, J bad. Benk andi Giléns 
sia, Mysia, Galatia, Dalmatia, Philistia. | ophebad, Jocbebed, Galeed F . 
’ ’ Ss 






































IKA -—) 
CE DEE LEE MEE AGE YCTU 
- Ee r| te. = é 
Pee: Accent the Antepenultimate, OME ANE ENE OE ( 
ALA ELA ILA AMA EMA IMA aise k Bernice, tania wig 
Accent the Penultimate. Abilene, Mitytene, Cyrene, lohe, = 
Ambela, Arbola, Macphela. ronounced in three syllab 
Accent the Aatepenultimate. ant.) 





Magdala, Aquila, Aceldama, Apherema, Ashima, Jem- | 
ma. 
ANA ENA INA ONA Nin 
Acernt the Penultimate. ITEt (in one syllable.) 
Disas, Tryphena, Hyena, Palestina, Barjonn, vlan P tbe ; aly 
|_ Thisbite, Shuhite, Abiezrite, Git 


5 
me iar 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abana, Hashbadana, Amann, Ecbatana. | Buzite. 





* For the pronunciation of the final a in this selection, ‘words from which they are formed 
ere Rule the 9th. are sometimes accented even 


} For this word and Samaria, Autiockia, and Alexan eens: fens ae ier 
dria, see tho Initial Vocabulary of Greek and Latin “syllables have the eotent ost 
Z sped “una also Rule 30th prefixed to the Initial || - iy wordy of three or more, on t 

ry. || primitives. —See Rule Sth. . 


{ Words of this termination have the acecat of the | 1128 
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SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. : 
Harodite, Agagite, Areopagite, Gergashite, Morashiite, 
Haruphite, Ephrathite, Bethelite, Carmelite, Hamc fite, 
Benjamite, Nehelamite, Shulamite, Sbunamite, Edomite, 
Temanite, Gilonite, Shilonite, Horonite, Amorite, Jeb- 
usite. 
Accent the Preantepenultimate. a8 
Niamathite, Jezréelite, Bethlehemite, Ephraimite, 
(Canianite, generally pronounced in three syllables, as if 
written Can-an-ile.) 
AG OG 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abishag, Hamongog. 


BAH CAH DAH EAH CHAH SHAH THAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Zobazibah, Makkedah, Abidah, Elishah. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Dinhabah, Aholibah, Meribah, Abelbethmiacah, Aba- 
dah, Moladah, Zeredah, Jedidah, Gibéah, Shiméah, 
Zaphnath-Puaneah, Méachsh, Berachah, Baashah, Eli- 
a 


AIAH EIAH 
(i and ei pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 
Accent the Penultimate. 
et Michaiah, Benaiah, Isaiah, Iphedeiah, Ma- 
aseiah. 
(Ai pronounced in two syllables.) 
Aduiah, Peditiah, Semiiah, Seriiah, Astiah. 


[AH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Abiah, Rhéabiah, Zibiah, Tobiah, Miadiah, Zebadiah, 
iah, Noadiah, Jodidiah, Ahiah, Pckahiah, Jezrahiah, 
Barachiah, Japhiah, Bithiah, Hezekiah, Hilkiah, Zede- 
kiah, Adaliah, Gedaliah, Igdaliah, Athaliah, Hachaliah, 
Remaliah, Nehemiah, Shelemiah, Meshelemiah, Jeremiah, 
Shebaniah, Zephaniah, Nethaniah, Chenaniah, Hananiah, 
Coniah, Jeconiah, Shéariah, Zachariah, Zechariah, Ama- 
ment ead es 
®% ah, phatia ti azi aziah, 
Asaziah, Uzziah. 


JAH 

Aijah, Abijah, J Sudiwahe “Abijen Elijah, Ad ijah 
, Jehidi ija i on 

-wijab, Tobadonijah, Uriek, Hallelujah, Zerojah. : 


KAH LAH MAH NAH OAH RAH SAH ‘TAH 
VAH UAH 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Rebekah, Azokah, Machpelah, Aholah, Abel-meholah, 
Béulah, Elkanah, Hannah, Kirjath-sanoah, Harbonah, 
Hashmonah, Zalmonah, Shi , Noah Manoah, Za- 
noah, Uzzen-sherah, Zipporah, Keturah, Hadassah, Mal- 
chishuah, Shammuah, Jenovan, Zeru 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Marrekah, Bialah, Shuthelah, Telmelah, Methuselah, 
Hachilah, Hackilah, Dalilah, Delilah, Hayilah, Riamab, 
Abolibamah, Adamah, Elishamah, Ruhamah, Loruha- 
mah, Kedemah, Ashimah, Jemimsh, Penninah, Banrah, 
Taberah, Deborah, Ephratah, Paruah. 


ACH ECH OCH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Merodach, Evil-merodach. 


. Accent the A enultimate. 
Ahisamach, Ebed-melech, Abimelech, Ahimelech, Elim- 
elech, Alammelech, Anammelech, Adrammelech, Regem- 
melech, Nathan-melech, Arioch, Antioch. 


KEH LEH VEH APH EPH ASH ESH ISH 


Accent the Penultimate. 
El#aleh, Elioreph, Jehoash. 


Scie ee age Fm agg errs 
e ineve iasaph, Bethshomesh, Ens 
mesh, Carchemish. . = : ~ 


ATH ETH ITH OTH UTH 


, Accent the Penultimate. 
Goliath, peerage Hazar-maveth, Baal-berith, 
Rehoboth, Arioth moor | Naioth, Moseroth, Haze- 
roth, Pibahiroth, Mosoroth, Allon-bachuth. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Mahalath, Bashemath, Asenath, Daberath, Elisabeth, 
Dabbasheth, Jerubbesheth, Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth, 





* For the pronunciation of the two last syllables of 
these words, see Rale Sth prefixed to Scripture Proper 
Names 
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Harosheth, Zoheleth, Bechtileth, Shibboleth, Tanhumeth, 
Genesareth, Asbazareth, Nazareth, Mazzaroth, Kirhara- 
seth, Shelomith, Sheminith, Lapidoth, Anathoth, Keri- 
oth, Shemiramoth, Kedemoth, Ahemoth, Jerimoth, Sigio- 
noth, Ashtaroth, Mazzaroth. 


Al 
(Pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Chelubai, Asmadai, Sheshai, Shimshai, Hushai, Zil- 
thai, Berothai, Talmai, Tolmai, Sinai, Taloai, Arbonai, 
Sarai, Sippai, Bezai. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Mordecai, Sibbachai, Chephar-Hammonai, Puarai. 


Al 
(Pronounced in two syllables.) 
i Accent the Penultimate. 
i. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Zabbiai, Babui, Nebai, Shobai, Subai, Zacc’i, Shaddai, 
Amishaddai, Aridii, Heldii, Hegai, Hagyiti, Belgai, Bil- 
gai, Abishui, Uthai, AdMi, Barzilldi, Ulai, Sisamii, Shal- 
mai, Shammii, Elien’i, Tatnii, Shether-boznii, Naharii, 
Shari, Shamsheriii, Shitrai, Aristi, Basti, Bavidi, Bigvii, 

zai. 

Mt EI LI MI NI OL Pl RI UI ZI 
Accent the Penultimate. 

Areli, Léammi, Talithacumi, Gideoni, Benoni, Hazele- 
poni, Philippi, Gehazi. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Engedi, Siméi, Shiméi, Edréi, Bethbiréi, Abiséi, Baali, 
Naphthali, Nephthali Pateoli, Adami, Naomi, Hanani, 
Bécrlahuiroi, Mehari, Hiahasbtari, Jesili. 


EK UK 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Adonizedek, Adonibezek. 


Accent the Antepenultimata 
Melchizedek, Amalek, Ha uk. 


AAL EAL IAL ITAL UTAL 
Accent the Penultimate 
Baal, Kirjath-baal, Hamutal. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Q ee Eshbial, Ethbual, Jerubéal, Tabéel, Belial, 
i 


AEL ABEL EBEL 
Accent the Penultimate 
Jéal, Abel. 
Accent the Ant ultimate. 
Gabael, Michael, Raphacl, Mishael, Mehujael, Abim- 
ael, Ishmael, Ismael, Ansel, Nathanael, Israel, Asael, 
Zerubbabel, Zerobabel, Mehetabel, Jezebel. 


EEL OGEL AHEL ACHEL APHEL OPHEL 
ETHEL 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Enrogel, Rachel, Elbethe). 


Accent the Antepenn,_imate. 
Tabéel, Abdéel, Japhaléel, Mahaléel, Bezaléel, Ha- 
namée}, Jerahméel Hananéel, Nathanéol, Jabnéel, Jez- 
réel, Hazéel, Asahel, Barachel, Amraphel, Achitophel. 


IEL KEL 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Peniel, Uzziel 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Abiel, Tobiel, Adiel, Abdiel, Gaddiel, Pagiel, Salathiel, 
Ithiel, Ezekiel, Gamaliel, Shelumiel, Daniel, Othniel, 
Ariel, Gabriel, Uriel, Shealtiel, Putiel, Haziel, Hiddekel. 


UEL EZEL 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Dével, Raguel, Bethuel, Pethucl, Hamuel, Jemuel, 
Kemuel, Nemuel, Phanuel, Penuel, Jernel, Bethezel. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
t Samuel, Lemuel, Emanuel, Immanvel. 


AIL 
(Pronounced ip two syllables.) 


j Accent the Penultimate. 
Abihail. 





t The ai in this and the next word form but one sylla- 
ble.—See Rule 5. 


$ Sop Rule the Lith potend toReciptave Proper Nemes 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


AIL EGO ICHO HIO LIO 
(Pronounced as a diphthong in one syllable.) Accent the Penultimate. 


: Ahio. 
ulti 
mice “Cree te eer Ere Accent the Antepenultimate. 
bigai OL UL Abednego, Jericho, Gallio. 
P AR ER [R OR UR 
bE Accont the Penultimate. Accent the Penultimate. 

Bethgamu Ahishar, Bual-tamar, Balthasar, Eléazar, Ezicngeoer, 

Accent the Antepenultimate. Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, Hadadezer, Abiezer, Ahic- 
Eshtaol. zer, Eliezer, Romantiezer, Ebenezer, Joezer, Sharezer, 


Havoth-jiir, Asnoth-tabor, Beth-peor, Baal-peor, Nica 


ODAM AHAM IAM IJAM [KAM nor, Philometor. 


i 


Accent the Penultimate. Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Elmodam, Abijam, Ahikam. _Issachar, Potiphar, Abiathar, Ithamar, Shemeber, Lu- 
Accent the Antepenultimate. cifer, Chedorlaomer, Aroer, Sosipater, Sopater, Achior, 
Abraham, Miriam, Adonikam. Nebuchodonosor, Eupator, bhedéur, Abishur, Pedahzur 
OAM AAS BAS EAS PHAS IAS LAS MAS NAS OAS 
Accent the Penultimate. PAS RAS TAS YAS 
Rehoboam, Roboam, Jeroboam. _ Accent the Penultimate, 
Accent the Antepenultimate. Ozséas, Estiias, Tobias, Sedecias, Abadias, Asadias, 


Siloam, Abinoam, Ahinoam. 
ARAM IRAM ORAM 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Padanaram, Abiram, Hiram, Adoniram, Adoram, He- 


Abdias, Berachias, Ezechias, ee 
Evekias, Néemias, Jeremias, Ananias, Assanias, Azarias, 
Ezerias, Josias, Ozias, Bagtas, Aretas, Onyas. 
Accont the Antepenultimate. 
Ann&as, Barsabas, Sateebes, Seven. Phineas, Caiaphas, 


doram, Jeboram. Cleophas, Herodias, Evodias rgias, Amplias, Lysan. 
{ | bd 
ER ias, Gabrias, Tiberias, Lysias Nicola Avanee, i ma 
AHEM EHEM ALEM EM Parmenas, Siloas, Antipas, eaphras.” ae 
Accent the Antepenultimate. ee ad 
Menahem, Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Beth-haecerem. CES DES EES GES HES LES NES SES TES 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Gentiles,t Rameses, Mithridates, Euphrates. 


ee _— - erm ogy tie 
aces, Arsaces, Nomades, Phin st i 
i ei Epiphanes, Tahaphanes, ne it *Faphenes, 
Calisthenes, Sosthenes, Eumenes. 


ENES and INES 
(In one syllable.) 
Accent the Ultimate. 
Gadarenes, Agarenes, Hagarenes. 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Philistines, (pronounced like Philistins.) 


ITES 


(Pronounced in one syllable.) 

[Words of this termination have the accent of the 
words from which they are formed, which sometimes oo- 
casions the accent to be placed even on the preantepenul- 
timate syllable, as Gileadites from Gil and so of 
others. "Words of tris termination, therefore, of two 
sy!lables, have the accent on the penultimate sylisbie ; 
and words of three or more on the same syllable as their 
primitives. } 


AIM* 
Accent the Penultimate. , 

Chusan-Rishathtim, Kirjetbiim, Bethdiblathiim, Ra- 
mathiim, Adithiim, Misrephothmiim, Abelmiim, Maha- 
piim, Manbanidim, Horonidim, Shiarkim, Adoriim, Seph- 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Rephaim, Dothiim, Egltim, Carndim, Sharaim, Ephra- 

im, Beth-epbraim, Mizrdim, Abel-mizrdim. 


BIM CHIM PHIM KIM LIM NIM RIM ZIM 


Accent the Penultimate. 

Sarsechim, Zebéim, Kirjetharim, Bahurim, Kelkath- 
hazurim. 

Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Cherubim, Lehabim, Rephidim, Seraphim, Teraphim, 
Eliakim, Jehoiakim, Joiakim, Joakim, Baalim, Dedanim, 
Ethanim, Abarim, Bethbaccerim, Kirjath-jéarim, Haze- 
rim, Bial-perazim, Gerizim, Gazizim. 

DOM LOM AUM IUM NUM RUM TUM 
Accent the Penultimate. 
Obededom, Appii-forum, Miletum 


Accent the Antepenultimate. : 
Abishalom, Absalom, Capernium, Rhegium, Trogylli- 
um, Iconium, Adramyttium, Galbanum. 


AAN CAN DAN #@AN THAN [AN MAN NAN 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Memucan, Chaldéan, Ahiman, Elbanao, Johanan, Haman. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Canian, Chaniian, Merodach-baladan, Nebuzaradan, 
Elnathan, Jonathan, Midian, Indian, Phrygian, [talian, 
Maced Egypti 


Accent the Penultimate. 
Gadites, Kenites, Jamnites, Levites, Hittites, Hivites. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 

Rechabites, Moabites, Gergashites, Nahathites, Ko- 
hathites, Pelethites, Cherethites, Uzzielites, Tarpelites, 
Elamites, Edomites, Reubenites, Ammonites, Hermon- 
ites, Ekronites, Hagarites, Nazarites, Amorites, Geshur 
ites, Jebusites, Ninevites, Jesuites, Perizzites. 


Accent the Preantepenultimate. 
Gilgadites, Amalekites, Ishmielites, Israelites, Midi 


onian, Ethiopian, Syrian, Assyrian, an, Na- || anites, Gibéonites, Atronites. 
aman. 
AEN VEN CHIN MIN ZIN OTES 
Accent the Penultimate. Selote Accent the Penultimate. 
Manien, Bethaven, Chorazin. ad 18 
he Ant te. 
jebiaabia: Beate. aa Accent the Penultimate. 
Elimiaia. 


EON AGON EPHON ASHON AION ION ALON 
ELON ULON YLON MON NON RON YON 
THUN RUN 

Accent the Penultimate. 


Accent the Antepenultimate, 
Antiochis, Amathis, Biaalis, anes ge Néapolis, Hierap- 
olis, Persepolis, Amphipolis, Tripolis, Nicopolis, Scythop- 
olis, Salamis, Damaris, Vabsaris, Antipatris, Atargatis. 


a EE 
~~ 


Baal-meon, Beth-dagon, Bual-zephon, Nasshon, Hig- 

aion, Shiggaion, Chilfon, Orion, Hsdrelon, Baal-hamon, | im 

hilemon, Abiron, Beth-horon. Accent a Penultimate. 
Accent the Antepenultimate. '( Emims, Zamzommime, Zuzime. _ 

Gibeon, Zibeon, Gedeon, Gideon, Simeon, Pirathon, Accent the Antepenultimate. 


Herodion, Carnion, Sirion, Ascalon, Ajalon, Askelon, Rephaims, Gammadims, Cherethims, Anakima, Nethi- 
Zebulon, mg be Jeshimon Tabrimon, Solomon, Leba- || nims, Chemarims. 
po 


non, Alron, lyon, Jeduthun, Jeshurun. ———————S}-— 


t Gentiles.—This may considered as an English word, 
* In this seloction the ai form distinct syllables.—See | and should be pronounced in two syllables, as if writtea 
Rute 16. \| Jen-tiles, the fast nye ss the piural of tile. 








SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


ANS Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Accent the Penultimate. Giius, Athenobius, Cornelius, Numenius, Cyrenius, 


Sebsans, Leodic&ans, Acsidé Galiléans, Iduméans, anc pac gl Demetrius, Mercurius, Dionysius, 


Epicuréans. ‘ or 
ccont the Antepenultimate. 3 y I 
Arabians, Grecians, Herodiana, Antiochians, Corinthi- LUS — a gata , SUS TUB 
ans, Parthians, Ecythiaos, Athenians, Cyrenians, BMace- | Aristobulus iabalae iscdeaaen sabia Hircanue 
donians, Zidonians, Babylonians, Lacedemonians, Ethio- Auranus, Sylvanus, Abasverus, Assuerus, Heliodorus, 


ians, Cypriana, Syrians, Assyrians, Tyrians, Ephesians : ; L 4 
laa Galatians, Cralens, Baynes, Nico | Arcturus, Bar-jesus, Fortunatus, Philetus, Epaphroditus, 


fditans, | 
Scythopolitans, Samaritans, Libyans. 4 Axotus. Bele ale fs 
: x ccent the Antepenultimate. 
MOS NOS AUS BUs CUS DUS || Attalus, Theophilus, Alcimus, Trophimus, Onesimus, 
Accent the Penultimate. || Didyrous, Libanus, Antilibanus, Sarchedonus, Acheacha 
Archelius, Menelius, Abubus, Andronicus, Seleucus. rus, Lazarus, Citherus, Elutherus, Jiiros, Prochorus 
Accent the Antepenultimate. i Onesiphorus, Asapharasus, Ephesus, Epenetus, Asyn 
Pergamos, Stephanos, Emmaus, Agabus, Bartacus, | ©f!tus- 
Achaicus, Tychicus, Aradas. | AT ET OT IST OST 
EUS Accent the Antepenultimate. 
v Accent the Penultimate. | Ararat, Eliphalet, Gennesaret, Iscariot, Antichrist, 
Daddeus, Asmodeus, Aggeus, Zaccheus, Ptolemeus, | Penteoost. 
Maccabeus, Lebbeus, Cendebeus, Thaddeus, Mardoche- | EU HU ENU EW MY 


us, Mordocheus, Alpheus, Timeus, Bartimeus, Hymeneus, 


Elizeus. Accent the Penultimate. 


Accent the Antepenultimate. || Casleu, Chistou, Abihu, Andrew. 
Dositheus, Timotheus, Nereus. | Accent the Antepenultimate — 
GUS CHUS THUS || Jehovab-Tsidkenu, Bartholomew, Jeremy. 

| 


Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Areopagus, Philologas, Lystiaachus, Antiochus, Euty- ar siinire = ee 


chus, Amadathus. us | Mahar-shalal-hash-baz, Shaash-gaz, Elipoaz. 


Accent the Ponultemate. { Accent the Antepenultimate. 
Darius. Jehdahar. 
1131 





A-BA-NA 
A-ba'-rim 
A!-bel-miz-ra’- im 
A-bi'-dan 
ee 
A-bi'-s 

Pte rores.| 
A-bi!-sha-lom 
A-bi!-sho-a 
A-bi’-tal 
Ac-ha-i/-a 
Ac-me'-tha 
A-da!-dab 
A-ia’-mab 
A-da!-ini 
Ad'-beel | 
A-di'-na 
A-di'!-no 
A-lo’-ni-ze!-dck 
A-don'-i-jah 
Ad!-o-ram 
Ad!-ri-el 
A-ha-sa!'-i 
A-hi!-ma-az 
A-hi/-sa-mach 
A-hi-sha’-hur 
Ab-la!-i 
A-ho-li-ba!-mnah 
A-hu-mal-i 
A-i!-ja-lon 
A!-ja-lon 
Al-ex-an'-dri-a 
Al'-mo-dad 
A-mal'-c-kite 
A-ma/-na 
A-ma!-so 
Am-a-sa'-i 
A-mit’-ta-i 
Am-mi!-el 
Am-ra'-phel 
A-na!-mim 
An-dron'-i-cus 
An-toth!-i-jah 
Aphi-¢-kah 
A!-phrah 
Ap-pa'-im 
Ap-phi!-a 
A-quil'-a 
Ar-a-u'-nah 
Arch'-e-laus 
Ar’-c-tas 
A-ri!-da-i 
A-ri!-da-tha 
A-ri!-#a-i 
A-ris-tob’-u-lus 
A-ro-di 
A-ro’-er 

A-sa -hel 
As!-o-reel 
A-si'-el 


A-zi'-el 
Az-ma’-veth 


B. 





RA'-AL-HA!-MON 


Ba!-ol-ha!-nep 


PERRY’S PRONUNCIATION 


OF CERTAIN 


SCRIPTURE NAMES, 


Ba-a'-lah 
Ba-a'-lath 
Ba-a’-le 
Ba-a'-lim 
Ba'-al-pe-ra -zIm 
fa’-al-sha-li’-sha 
Ba-a'-nah 
Ba-a'-nan 
Ba-a!-ra 
Ra-a'-sha 
Bak!-ba-ker 
Ba-ra'-chel 
Bur -hu-mite 
Bash-e'-math 
Bath-shu'-a 
Ba-va'l-i 
Be-a'-loth 
Be-ba’-i 
Bech'-o-rath 
Beol!-ze-bub 
Beo!-ra 
Ree!-rah 
Bee!-ri 
Be!-o-roth 
Boer-she'-ba 
Ben-a-i'-ah 
He'-ne-jaa'-kam 
Ben-ba «lad 
Ben-han'-an 
Re-ra'-chah 
Ber'-nico (is) 


Ber'-o-dach-ba l'-a-dan 


Be-ro!-tha-i 
Beth-a'-nath 
Reth-a'-noth 
Beth-a'-ranr 
Beth-az-ma’!-veth 
Beth-dag'-on 
Beth-hac-ce!-rim 

| Beth-ma-a'-chah 
Beth-ra'-pha 
Beth-re'-hob 
Beth-aai'-da 
Beth-she'-mesh 
Beth'-phage 
Re-to!-nim 
Bez!-a-leal 
Big-val-i 

| Bi-le/-am 
Bil-ga'-i 
Bi-ne’-a 
Bin-nu’-i 


Bo-che'-ra 


C. 


CAU-NAN 


Cal-leb-Eph-re'-tah 


Ca’-naan 
Can’-dace 
Car-che!-mish 
Car'-sho-na 


| Cas-lu'-bim 


Cha-ra'-shim 
Che!-de-la-o'-mer 
Che-nae’-nah 
Che'-sa-lou 
Chi'-li-on 

Chia -le'-u 
Cle-o!-pas 


D. 


DA'-NITES 
De-da!-nim 
Deu!-l 
Dib-la!-im 
Di-le’-an 
Din-ha'-bah 
Di-o-tre'-phes 
Do-da!-nim 
Do-da'-vah 





E. 


ED-OM-ITE 
E-la'-dah 
El-da'-ah 
E-Je!-ad 
E-Je-a/-loh 
E-le-a'-sah 
E-li-a‘-da 
E-li-ah’-ba 
E-li’-ka 
E-li sha-ma 
E-li-sha-phat 
E-li/-shu-a 
F-li-za'-phan 
E)-ka!-pah 
El-mo’-dam 
E}-na!-than 
El-na’-am 
E'-lon-beth-ha‘-nan 
El-pa'-al 
F.l-te!-keh 
El-te’-kon 
E}-to'-lad 
E-ly'-mas 
E-ne'-as 
En-ge'-di 
Fa-hak'-kore 
En-she’-mesh 
E-phra!-tah 
E'-phrath 
Esh-ba'-al 
E-she’-an 
Esh-te-mo'-a 
E-than'-im 
Eth-ba/-al 
Eu!-bu-lus 

| E-vil-mer'-o-dach 
Ez'-i-on 


G 
. 
GA-DI'-EL 
Ga'-leed 
Gam-ma'-dims 
Gath-heph'-er 
Ged!-e-rah 
Ged'-e-roth 
Ge-li'-loth 
Gen'-u-bath 
Geu'-ol 
Gi-la!'-la-i 
Gil-bo!-a 


'Gil'-on-ite 


Gin-ne'-tho 
Gin-ne'-thon 
Git-ta'-im 


H. 


HA-BA-I'-AH 
Hach-il'-ah 
Ha-da/-shah 
Had-la'-i 
Ha-ga'-bah 
Ham-mo'-le-keth 
Ham/!-u-tal 
Han!-a-meel 
Han!-a-neel 
Ha-na’-ni 
Ha-ra'-dah 
Har'-bo-na 
Har-ne'-pher 
Hs corel 
Ha-sha-bi'-ah 
Hash'-ba-dan'-a 
Hash’-u-phs 
Hat/-ti-pha 
Ha-vil!-ah 
Haz'-c-rim 
Haz!-e-roth 
Ha-za!'~l 
Ha-za-i'-ah 
lin-ze!-iel-po’-ni 
Ha-ze’-zon-ta'-mar 
Ha-zi'-el 

He] -da‘-i 
Hel-ka’-i 
Hen'-a-dad 
He-ze'-ki 
Hez'!-i-on 
Ho!-da-vi'-ah 
Hod'!-i-jah 
Ho!-ro-na-im 
Ho-sha'-ma 
Hu'-ra-i 
Hu!-sha-i 
Hu'-sham 


I. 


IB-LE-AM 
Ib-ne-i'-ah 
I-cha!-bod 
Ll'-a-i 
I-phe-de-i'-ah 
[r-na’-hash 
Ish-bo'-sheth 
I-tha! i 
I-tha'-mar 
Ith-re'-am 
I-ze'-har 


J. 


JA-A-KO"-BAH 
Ja-a-na!-i 
Jaa!-lah 

lice 


WITH RESPECT TO WHICH HE DIFFERS FROM WALKER. 


Jaa'-sau 
Jaa’-za-ni'-ah 
Jab’-neel 
Jah-da!-i 
Jah-di'-el 
Jah'-leel 
Jah-ma!-i 
Jah!-zeel 
Jah-ze'-rah 
Jah-zi'-el 
Ja-ha-zi'-el 
Jai!-rus 
Japh-le’-ti 
Ja'-roah 
ja-sho-be'-am 
Ja-si'-e] 
Jea'-rim 
Jea’-te-ra!-i 
Jeb'-u-si 
Jee'-zer 
Je-da-i/-ah 
Je-ha'-leel 
Je-ha’/-la-lel 
Je-ha-zi'-el 
Jeh-le-i'-ah 
Je-he-ze’-ke) 
Je-hi-e!-li 
Je-ho-a'-haz 





KAB-ZEEL 
Ka'-desh-Bar'-ne-a 
Kar-na'-im 
Ko-le'-mah 


Ko-de'-moth 
Ke'-he-la'-thah 
Ke-la-i'-ah 


Ki'-broth-bat-tac’-vah 

















SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES.—PERRY’S VARIATIONS. 














Kib-za'-im Mo-ra!-ri Ta!-bee 
xt -dren Ail 0. S. nee 
-tron e'-bun-na!-i \ Tan-h 
Ku-sha-i-ah Mel-chish'-u-a O!-RI-ON rainy baapindetg Tho 
' O-she’-a ns 
Me-na’-hem Sal-a-thi’-ol Ta-re'-a 
Mepia-ane ~ miro ig Telacie 
; Se-ca'-ca! ». 
L. sli aa Se-nach'-e-rib Tel-me'-lah 
; Mi-ca-i'-ah P. ee ang Te-me'at 
Laa-den Mig-da‘-lel Shabetha-j | Thad'-de-us 
La-ha’-i-ro’-i Mig-dal'-gad PA-A-RA‘-I Shal-e'-~chet Thess-a-lon‘-i-ca 
la-o-dic-o-< Mi-ja’-min Pal-ti-e} Sha-li'-she Tir-ha'-kah 
Tath-ac0n Mik-ne-i!-ah Pa-ru'-ah Sha-ra/-i Tir-ha'-nah 
Le-ba!-oth Mi-la!-la-i Par-shan da'-tha Shar'-u-hen 
Leb'-be-us Mi'-sha-el Pa-tro’-bas + |She-al-titel 
Le-mu'-e! Mi-she’-al Pau She-ba'-rim 
Lo-de'-bar Mis-pe'-reth Pe-da'-hel She-chi'-nah U. 
Miz-ra!-im Pe-daA'-zur She-lo!-mi 
Mo-la!~dah Pe-~da-i-ah She-lo!-mith U-LAUE 
Pe-ra'-zim She-ma!-ah i orl 
Pe-ul)-tha’-i She-me! - 
M. Pha-se'-ah — er 05 pe ty 
Phe!-nice (is) Shib-bo’-leth — 
MA-A!-CHAH N. Pil-ta'-i 
Ma-a-cha!-thi Pute-o! Hi Shim/-sha-i 
Ma-a-da!-i NA-A'-MAH Pu-tivel eae Vv. 
Maa’-i Na-a'-ma-thites u-ba -ol 
Maa’-rath Na-a!-man Shuth-e-lah VA-JE-ZA'-THA 
Ma-as-ei'-ah Naa’-rah Sib-ba-cha'-i 
Mach'-pe-lah Na-a-re!-i ne ng 
pi'-ash Nag/-ran R ete 1m Z. 
Ma-hal’-a-leel Na-a-rath . - ig-i-o/-noth 
Ma-ha'-lath Naa'-shon , | Sito-am ZA-ALVAN 
Ma-he-ned!-dan Naa'-son RAA'-MAH Si!-na-i Zab/-ba-i 
Ma-ha-ra!-i Na-ha-ra'-i Ram'-o-ses Sip-pati Zal-mo-nah 
Ma-ha-zi'-oth Na-ha'-lol Rech'-a-bites So-ta!-i Zaph'-nath-pa-a'-ne-ah 
Ma|l-ki'-al Na-ha-ma'-ni Re!-gem-me!-lech Zar-ta'-nah 
Ma-na'-hath Na-o’-mi Re!- Zeb'-u-dah 
Mar'-e-shah Ne-ba'-i Rem'-mon-me-tho’-ar T. Ze-pha'-thah 
Mas-ro’-kab Neb/-a-joth Re-pha!-im Ze-re'-rath 
Mat-ta'-nab Neb-u-zar-a'-dan Re-pha’-el TA-A'-NACH Ze-rab-ba'-bel 
Moe-ko-na Ne-i'-el Reu Ta-o'-nath-Shi'-lo Zil-tha'-i 
Me-li'-ku Nek'-o-da Rou -el Tab-ba’-oth Zo-re'-8 
Mer-e-i'-oth Neth'-a-noeel Ru-ha!-mah Ta-be'-al Zo-ro-ba!-bel 
Norz. To the words found in these lists of Varia- A very few words of various or ‘ul pronunciation 
tions of P and Fulton and Knight, be letter (a) is | are inserted in there lists, although the pronunciation of 


annexed in Walker's Initial V 


them here exhibited does not di 


approved by Walker. 


from that which is 


FULTON AND KNIGHT’S PRONUNCIATION 


OF CERTAIN 


SCRIPTURE NAMES, 


WITH RESPECT TO WHICH THEY DIFFER FROM WALKER. 


























(ee 
AA-RON (a!-ron) Ja-shob’-e-am Mik-ne'-iah 
yi irony E. re b eri S 7 
-i-rus i-e uth-lab/-ben 
Al-ex-an'-dri-e ~ae Je-hal!-c-el ee 
A-ma'-¢a-i E/-zi-on Je-baz'-i-el ee 
Ar'-o-tas Job-de'-iah chel-rib 
Je-he'-i-el N BSen-a-che!-ri i 
Jem-i'!-ma . Be-nach/-o-4i 
H Jor'-i-el Bo-re = 
B. . Jer'-i-oth NA!-A-SHON Shad'-d 
HAM’-U-EL Joa!-o-c] Na!-as-son Shau'-she 
BE-EL/-ZE-BUB, or | Ham!-u-tal Na-ba’-ri-as 
Béel'-ze-bub 
Bes-o-de'-iah K dP 
-j 
Best-e-leol I. : P. TEK“O-A 
IPH-E-DE/-IAH KE'-ZI-A PED-A-l'-AH Tek -o-ites 
Kush-a-i’-ah Detaak 





Cc. 


CAI'-NAN 


J. 








Z. 


M. 


Ca!-paan (nan) JA-AS/-I-EL R. ZE-O-RIM 
Ja-az'-i-e! MACH"-HE-LOTH Zu-ri-shad'-dsi 
Ja-haz'-i-el Ma-hal'-a-leel RA!-PHA-IM 








NOTICES 


RESPECTING 


WALKER’S PRONUNCIATION OF SEVERAL PROPER NAMES. 





BY comparing Walker's Sth Rule for pronouncing 
Greek and Latin Proper Names, and his 9h Rule for 
pronouncing Scripture Proper Names, with his Votes, io 
the Terminational Vocabulary, on the terminations cia 
and eius, a manifest inconsistency will be perceived. 
A similar inconsistency is also found in his mode of pla- 
cing the accent, in words of these terminations, in the 
Initial Vocabulary. The following words he has accent- 
ed thus ;—Ale'ius, Alphe'ius, H2ne'ia, Apule'ia, Apule'- 
ius, Aquilelia, Attelius, Canule'ia, Canule'ius, Deiope'ia, 
Dryope'ia, Hyge'ia, Luce'ia, Nere'ius, Nise’ ia Nyse'ius, 
Oce'ia, Parore'ia, P ia, Philleius, Te't ‘clius, 
Melia, Ve'ii, Velle'ius, Vulture'ius :—and the followin 
thus ;—Antei'us, Cartei‘a, Petrei'us, Pompei'a, Pompei't, 
Pompei'us, Proculei'us, Salei'us, Saturei'um, Saturei'us 
Saufei'us, Septimulei'us, T'a eila, Tarpei'us. A part of 
these words are classed by Walker under the penultimate 
accent, and a part under the anteponultimate ; but the 
difference of accentuation here exhibited does not cor- 
respond to his difference of classification. But, though 


Walker's remarks, as well as his practice, are inconsis- 


tent, yet he clearly — hia preference for the pro- 
munciation indicated by placing the accent on the letter 
¢; as in the former part of the words above enumerated. 
This is also the accentuation of Scheller, in his Latin 


| 
| 


' 





| 
| 


‘ 


si 


' 
| 


and German Lexicon, of the Latin Gradus, and other 
authorities. An alteration has, therefore, been made i 
this odition, with regard to those words above mentic 
ed, which have the accent on the letter i; and both 
classes of these words will be found to be accented, 10 
the Initial Vocabulary, by the same rule. 

In the Initial Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper 
Names, the word Alezandria had the accent on the pe- 
nultimate, and Syene on the antepenultimate; but in the 
Initial Vocabulary of Scripture Proper Names, and 19 
both of the Terminational Vocabularies, Alerandria bas 
the antepenultimate, and Sysne the penaltimate accent, 
The accent of those, in the Tnitial Vocabulary, has Leen 
corrected. A similar inconsistency has been removed 
respecting the word Heltogabalus. . 

Amasa and AMarzaroth, among the Scripture Names, 
were found to have the penultimate accent in the Initial 
Vocabulary, and the antepenultimate in the Termtna- 
tionul. The former bas been altered. Other inconsis- 
tencies or errours, also, have been corrected. ; 

To tho word Memea Walker gives the penultimate 
accent, as also does Labbe; but the penultimate syllable 
is short in Virgil, and is thus pronounced by the Latia 
Gradus, Holyoke, and Scheer, Editer. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 


GREEK AND LATIN 


ACCENT AND QUANTITY; 


WITH SOME 


PROBABLE CONJECTURES 


ON THE 


METHOD OF FREEING THEM FROM THE OBSCURITY AND CONTRADICTION 
IN WHICH THEY ARE INVOLVED, BOTH BY THE 
ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 





“ Naullias addictus jurare in verba magistri."—Honacz. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





AFTER the many learned pens which have been em- 
ployed on the subject of the following Observations, the 
Author would have becn much ashamed of obtruding his 
humble opinion on ao delicate a point, had he not flatter- || 
ed himself that he had taken a material circumstance 
into the account, which had been entirely overlooked by 
almost every writer he had met with. 

It is not a little astonishing, that, when the nature of 
the human voice forms so great a part of the inquiry into 
accent and quantity, its most marking distinctions should 
have been so little attended to. From a perusal of every 


* The only exception to this general assertion is Mr. 
Steele, the author of Prosodia Rationalis ; but the de- 
sign of this gentloman is not so much to illustrate the 
accent and quantity of the Greek language, as to prove 


writer on the subject,* one would be led to sup that 
high and low, loud and soft, and quick and slow, were 
the only modifications of which the voice was suscepti- 
ble; and that the inflections of the voice, which distin- 
guish speaking from singing, did not exist. Possessed, 
therefore, of this distinction of sounds, the Author at 
least brings something new into the inquiry: and if, evea 
with this advantage, he should fail of throwing light on 
the subject, he is sure he shall be entitled to the indal- 
gence of the learned, as they fully understand the diffi 
culty of the question. 





sicians; and the distinctions of sound are so nice and 
numerous as to discourage the most persevering student 
from labouring to understand him. After all, what light 
can we expect will be thrown on this subject by one w 


the possibility of forming a notation of speaking sounds || notwithstanding the infinitesimal distinctions he makes 


for our own, and of reducing them ton musical scale, and 
es them with instruments. The attem 
undoubtedly laudable, but no farther useful than to show i 
the ta gg of it by the very method he has taken 
to explain it; for itis wrapped up in such an impenetra- 
ble cloud of musick as to " a to any but mu- 





ia || ¢ in met and get, are dipht 


between similar sounds, says, that the u in ugly, and the 

Slegs: that the a in may is 
long, and the same letter in nation short; and that the 
uin use, &c., is always acuto-grave, and the i in idle, 
try, &c., grave-acute? 
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PREPARATORY OBSERVATIONS. 





Accent and Quantity requires a more intimate acquaint-|| loud or a soft tone also, and each of these tones may be 
nance with the nature of the voice than is generally || pronounced either in a longer or a shorter time ; that is, 
brought to the study of that subject, it may not be im-|! more ni or quickly ; while forcible seems to imply a 
proper to lay before the reader such an explanation of |) degree of loudness and quickness, and feeble a degree of 
speaking sounds, as may enuble him to distinguish be-|) softness and slowness, either in a high or a low tone 
tween high and loud, soft and low, forcibleness and || These combinations may, perhaps, be more easily con 
length, and feebleness and shortness, which are so often | ceived by classing them in contrast with each other 
confounded, and which consequently produce such con- | , 
fusion and obscurity among our best prosodists. i High, loud, quick. 
Bat, as describing such sounds upon paper as have no I Low, anit, slow. 
definite terms appropriated to them, like those of musick, | iiek tend aud oatek: 
is a new and difficult task, the reader muat be requested | Forcible may be f a ’ rr ne oni 5 oF 
pel fe as nice an attention as possible to those sounds t hi rig: ft , *y Kae 
and inflections of voice, which spontaneously annex them- Feeble may be mj ge ye aaa ” 
selves to certain forms of speech, and which, from their bal Paes ape aca 
familiarity, are apt to pass unnoticed. Bat, if experience The different combinations of these states may be thus 
were out of the question, and we were only acquainted || represented : 
with the organick formation of human sounds, we mast | 
necessarily distinguish them into five kiods: namely, the |! High, loud, quick, forcible. | Low, loud, quick, forcible. 


AS a perusal of the Observations on Greek and Latin | or a soft tone, and a low note may be sounded either in « 














monotone, or one sound continuing a perceptible time in High, loud, slow. Low, loud, slow. 
one note, which is the case with all musical sounds; a || High, soft, quick. Low, soft, quick, 
sound beginning low and sliding higher, or beginning || High, soft, slow, feeble. Low, soft, slow, feeble. 


high and sliding lower, without any perceptible intervals , : ‘ 
which is sscoottal to all speakin sada The two last | When these states of the voice are combined with the 


may be called simple slides or inflections; and these may || five modifications of voice above-mentioned, the varieties 
be so combined as to begin with that which rises, and || become exceedingly numerous, but far from being incal- 
end with that which fails, or to begin with that which | CUlable: perhaps they may amount (for I leave it to 
falls, and end with that which rises: and, if this combi- || atithmeticians to reckon them sires to that number 
nation of different inflections be pronounced with one || into which the ancients distinguished the notes of mu- 
impulse or explosion of the voice, it may not improperly || sick, which, if T agarose was about two hundred. 
pe called the circumflex or compound i tion; andthis || These different states of the voice, if justly distin- 
monotone, the two simple and the two compouim! inflec- || guished and associated, may serve to throw some light 
trons, are the only modifications, independent on the pas- || 9 the nature of accent. If, as Mr. Sheridan asserts, the 
sions, of which the human voice is susceptible. accented syllable be only louder, and oot higher than the 
other syllables, every Lig kipesoen is a perfect monctone. 

If the accented syllable be higher than the rest, which is 

The different States of the Voice. the general opinion both among the ancients and mod- 

Lerns, this is true only when a word is pronounced alone, 

The modifications of the voice, which have just been | and without reference to an pother word ; for, when sus- 
enumerated, may be called absolute ; because they cannot nded at a comma, concluding a negative member fol- 
be converted into each other, but must remain decidedly || lowed by an affirmative, or asking a question becinning 
what they are; while different states of the voice, as high || with a verb; if the unaccented syllable or syllables be 
and low, loud and soft, quick and slow, are only compar- the last, they are higher than the accented syllable, 
ative terma, since what is high in one case may be low io | though not so loud. So that the true definition of accent 
another, and so of the rest. Beside, therefore, the modi- || is this: If the word be pronounced alone, and without 
fications of voice which have been described, tho only | eny reference to other words, ne syllable is 
varieties pesosloing, of which the human voice ia capable, || Seth higher and louder than the Other syllables, either 
except those produced by the passions, are bigh, low, || before or after it ; but, if the word be suspended, as at 
loud, soft, quick, slow, forcible, and feeble. Though high || the comma, if it end a — member followed by an 
and loud, and low and soft, are frequently confounded, || affirmative, or if it conclude an inlerrogative sentence 
yet, when considered distinctly, their difference is easily || beginning with a verb, in cach case the accented syllable 
understood ; as, if we strike a large bell with a deep tone, || (# louder and higher than the preceding, and louder and 
though it gives a very loud tone, it will still bea low one; | lower than the succeeding syllables. is will be suffi- 
and if we strike a smal! bell with a high tono, it will still, ciently exemplified in the following pages. In the mean 
be a high tone, though the stroke be ever so soft: a quick || time it may be observed, that, if a degree of swiftness 
tone in musick is that in which the same tone continues || enter into the definition of force, and the accented syl- 
lable be the most forcible, it follows that the accent does 





but a short time, and a slow tone where it continues 
longer; but in speaking, a quick tone is that when the 
slide rises from low to high, or from high to low, ina 
short time, and a slow tone the reverse; while forcible 
and feeble seem to be severally compounded of two of 
these simple states; that is, force seems to be loudness 
and quickness, either in a high or low tone also; and 
fechleness seems to be softness and slowness, either in a 
high or a low tone likewise. As to the tones of the pas- 
sions, which are so many and varions, these, in the opinion 
of one of the best judges in the kingdom, are qualities of 
sound, occasioned by certain vibrations of the orguns of 
speech, independent on high, low, loud, soft, quick, slow, 
forcible, or feeble: which last may not improperly be 
called different quantities of sound. 

It may not, perhaps, be unworthy of observation, how 
few are these principles, which, by a different combina- 
tion with each other, produce that almost unbounded 
variety of which human speech consists. The different 
quantities of sound, as theso different states of the voice 
may be called, may be combined so as to form new vari- 
eties with any other that are not oppositetothem. Thus || we will, pronounce with what force or feebleness we 
high may be combined with either loud or soft, quick or || please, and infuse whatever tincture of passion or senti- 
slow ; that is, a high note may be sounded either ina loud || ment we can imagine iS ” words, still they must 


not necessarily lengthen the syllable, and that, if it fall 
on a long vowel, it is only a longer continuation of that 
forco with which it quickly or suddenly commenced ; 
for, as the voice is an efflux of air, and air is a fluid, like 
water, we may conceive a sudden gush of this fluid to 
continue either a longer or a shorter time, and thence 
form an idea of long or short quantity. If, however, this 
definition of force, as applied to accent, should be errone- 
ous or imaginary, let it be remembered it is an attempt 
to form a precise idea of what has hitherto been left in 
obscurity; and that, if such an attempt should fuil, it 
may at least induce somo curious inquirer to show where 
it fails, and to substitute cinpenrye tter in its stead. 

If these observations are just, they may serve to show 
how ill founded is the opinion of that infinite variety of 
voice of which speaking sounds consist. That a won- 
derfal variety may arise from the key in which we speak, 
from the force or feebleness with which we pronounce, 
and from the tincture of passion or sentiment we infuse 
into the words, is acknow : but, speak in what key 


ee 


PREPARATORY 


necessarily be — with one of the foregoing 
modifications of the voice. Let us go into whatever 
twists or zig-zags of tone we will, we cannot go out of 
the boundaries of these inflections. These are the out- 
lines on which all the force and colouring of speech is 
laid ; and these may be justly said to form the first princi- 
ples of speaking eounds. 


ification of the different Modifications of the 
oe The Saorthe pie Rising oe se, the 
Falling , and the 


Inflection, the Rising Ci 
Falling Circumflex. 

Though we seldom hear such a variety in reading or 
apeaking as the sense and satisfaction of the ear demand, 
yet we hardly ever hear a pronunciation perfectly monot- 
onous. In former times, we might have found it in the 
midnight pronunciation of the belman’s verses at Christ- 
mas; and now the town crier, as Shakspeare calls him, 
sometimes gives us a specimen of the monotonous in his 
vociferous exordium—* This is to give notice!" The! 
clerk of a court of justice also promulgates the will of the | 
court by that barbarous metamorphosis of the old French 
word Oyez! Oyez! Hear ye! Hear ye! into O yes!) 
O yes! in @ perfect sameness of voice. But, however 
ridiculous the mcnotone'in speaking may be inthe oe 
mentioned characters, in certain solemn and sublime 
passages in poetry, it has a wonderful propriety, and, by 
the uncommonness of its use, it adds greatly to that 
variety with which the ear is so much delighted. 

This monotoné may be defined to be a continuation or 
sameness of sound upon certain woras o~ syllables, ex- | 
actly like that produced by repeatedly e:-iking a bell: 
such a stroke may be louder or softer, but continues in 
exactly the same pitch. To express this tone, a horizon- 
tal line may be adopted; such a one as is generally used 
to signify a long syllable in verse. This tone may be 
very properly introduced in some passages of Akenside's 
Pleasures of Imagination, whero he so finely describes | 
the tales of horrour related by the village matron to her 
infant audience— 

“ Breathing astonishment! of witching rhymes 
And evil spirits; of the death-bed call 

To him who robb’d the widow, and devour'd 

The orphan's portion ; of unquiet souls 

Ris'n from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life conceal'd; of shapes that walk 

At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of around the murd’rer’s bed.” 





| 
| 
t 


| 








OBSERVATIONS. 


If the words “of shapes that walk at dead of night 
be pronounced in a monotone, it will add wonderfully to 
the eager and solemnity of the passa 

The rising inflection is that upward turn of the voice 
we generally use at the comma, or in asking a question 
beginning with a verb; as, Né, say you? did he say Né? 
This is commonly called a — of voice, and may 
not improperly be marked by the acute accent, thus (’). 

The falling inflection is generally used at the semicolon 
and colon, and must necessarily be heard in answer to 
the former question: Hedid; he said No. This in 
flection, in a lower tone of voice, is ado at the end of 


almost every sentence, except the definite question, or 
that which begins with the verb. To express this inflec- 
tion 


the grave accent seems adapted, thus (*). 

he rising circumflex begins with the falling inflection, 
and ends with the rising upon the same syllable, and 
seems, as it were, to twist the voice upwards. This in- 
flection may be exemplified by the drawling tone we give 
to some words spoken ironically; as the word Clodius in 
Cicero's Oration for Milo. This turn of voice may be 
marked in this manner (*): 

“ But it is foolish in us to compare Drusus Africanus 
and ourselves with Ciddius ; all our other calamities were 
tolerable, but no one can patiently bear the death of 
Clédius.” 

The falling circumflex begins with the a 
and ends with the falling upon the same syllable, and 
seems to twist the voice downwards. This inflection 
seems gencrally to be used in ironical reproach; as on 
the word you in the following example: 

“So then yo are the author of this conspiracy against 
me? It is to yod that I am indebted for ali the mischief 
that has befallen me?” 

If to these inflections we add the distinction of a phrase 
into accentual portions; as 


Prospérity | gains friends | and advérsity | tries them, | 


and pronounce friends like an unaccented syllable of 
gains; and like an unaccented syllable of adversity , 
and them like an unaccented syllable of tries ; we have 
aclear idea of the relative forces of all the syllables, 
and +s aera closely to a notation of speaking 
sounds. 


For farther information reapecting this new and curi- 
ous analysis of the human voice, see Elements of Elocu 
tion, second edition pase 62; and Rhetorical Grammer 
third edition, page 1 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ow THE 


GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT, &c. 





1. LN order to form an idea of the Accent and Quan- 
tity of the dead languages, it will be necessary, first, to 
understand what we mean by the accent and quantity of 
our own language :* and, as quantity is supposed by some 
to regulate the accent in English, as well as in Greek and 
Latin, it will be necessary first to inquire, what we mean 
ene and short vowels, or, as some are pleased to term 
them, syllables. 

2. In English, then, we have no conception of quantity 
arising from any thing but the nature of the vowels, as 
they are pronounced long or short. Whatever retarda- 
tion of voice in the sound of a vowel there might be in 
Greek and Latin before two consonants, and those often 
twin consonants, we find every vowel in this situation as 
ay pronounced short as long; and the quantity is 
found to arise from the length or shortness we give to 
the vowel, and not from any obstruction of sound occa- 
sioned by the succeeding consonants. Thus the a in ban- 
ish, banner, and banter, is short in all these words, and 
long in paper, taper, and vapour: the i long in miser, 
minor, and mitre, and short in misery, middle, and mis- 
tress ; and so of the rest of the vowels; and, though the 
accent is on the first syllable of all these words, we see 
it perfectly compatible with either long or short quan- 


tity. 

4 As a farther proof of this, we may observe, that 
unaccented vowels are Srenmennty prewrenete long when 
the accented vowels are short. us the o in Cicero, in 
English as woll as in Latin pronunciation, is long, though 


* It is not surprising, that the accent and quantity of 
the ancients should be so obscure and mysterious, when 
two such learned men, of our own nation, as Mr. Forster 
and Dr. Gally differ about the very existence of quantity 
in our own language. The former of these gentlemen 
maintains, that “the English has both accent and quan- 
tity, and that no language can be without them ;” but the 
latter asserts, that, “in the modern languages, the pronun- 
ciation doth not my me upon a natural quantity, and 
therefore a greater liberty may be allowed in the placing 
of accents.” And in another place, speaking of the nor- 
thern languages of Europe, he says, that “it was made 
impossible to think ofestablishing quantity for a founda- 
tion of harmony in pronunciation. Hence it became ne- 
cessary to lay aside the consideration of quantity, and to 
have recourse toaccents.” “In these and some other pas- 
sages, that writer,” says Forster, “seems to look upon 
accents as alone regulating the pronunciation of English, 
and quantity as excluded from it.”"—Forster's Essay on 
Accent and Quantity, page 28. 

As a farther proof of t total want of ear in a great 
Greek sacholar—Lord Monboddo says, “ Our accents differ 
from the Greek in two material respects: First, they are 
not appropriated to particular syllables of the word, but 
are laid upon different syllables, according to the fancy 
of the speaker, or rather as it happens : for I believe no 
man speaking English does, by choice, give an accent to 
one syllable of a word different from that which he gives 
to another.” 

“ Two things, therefore, that, in my opinion, constitute 
our verse, are the number of syllables, and the mixture 
of Joud and soft, according to certain rules, As to quan- 
tity, it is certainly not essential to our verse, and far 
103, . A eacnal Steele's Prosodia Rationalis, page 


t A late very learned and ingenious writer tells us, that 
our accent and quantity always coincide; he objects to 
himself the words signify, magnify, qualify, &c., whore 
the final syllable is longer than the accented syllable; 
but this, he asserts with the greatest probability, was not 
the accentuation of our ancestors, who placed the accent 
on the last syllable, which is naturally the longest. Bat 


unaccented ; and the i short, though under the accent. 
The same oo observed of the name of our English 
poet Lillo. in our English words conclave, réconcile, 
chamomile, and the substantives cénjine, pérfume, and a 
thousand others, we see the first accented syllable short, 
and the fina] unaccentod syllable long. Let those who 
contend that the acute accent and long quantity are in 
separable, call the first vowels of these words long, if 
they please; but, hy those who make their ear, and not 
their eye, the judge of quautity, when compared with the 
last vowels, they will always be esteemed short.f 

4. The next object of inquiry is, What is the nature of 
English accent! Mr. Sheridan,t with his usual decision, 
tells us, that aceent is only a greater force upon one syl- , 
lable than another, without any relation to the elevation 
or depression of the voice; while almost every other writer 
on the subject makes the elevation or depression of the 
voice inseparable from accent. When words are pro 
nounced in a monotone, as the belman repeats his verses, 
the crier pronounces his advertisement, or the clerk of a 
church gives out the psalm, we hear an ictus or accentual 
force upon the several accented syllables, which distin- 
guishes them from the others, but no more variety of 
tone than if we were to Beat the syllables of the same 
words upon a drum, which may be louder or softer, but 
cannot be either higher or lower. This is pronouncin 
according to Mr. tidan’s definition of accent: a. 
this pronunciation certainly comes under the definition 
of singing: it is singing ill, indeed, as Julius Cesar said 


rily lengthen the syllable it falls on; that is, if length 
consists in ——— the vowel long, which is the nat- 
ural idea of long quantity, and not in the duration of the 
voice upon a short vowel, occasioned by the retardation 
of sounding two succeeding consonants, which is an idea, 
though sanctioned by antiquity, that has no foundation 
in nature ; for who, that is not prejudiced by early opin- 
ion, can suppose the first syllable of elbow to be long, and 
the last short '—See Essay on Greek and Latin Proso 
dies.—Printed for Robson. 


t The term (accent) with us has no reference to inflec 
tions of the voice, or musica] notes, but only means a 
uliar manner of distinguishing one syllable of a word 
rom the rest.—Lectures on Elocution, quarto edition, 


age 4). 
r To illustrate the difference between the accent of the 
ancients and that of ours, (says Mr. Sheridan,) let us sup 
poso the same movements beat upon the drum, and 
sounded by the trumpet. Take, for instance, a succes 
sion of words, where the pecent is on every second sylla 
ble, which forms an iambick movement; the only way 
by which a drum (as it is incapable of any change ot 
notes) can mark that movement, is by striking a soft 
note first, followed by one more forcible, and so in suc 
cession. Let the same movement be sounded by the 
trompet in an alternation of high and low notes, and it 
will give a distinct idea of the difference between tho 
English accent and those of the ancients.—frt of Read- 
ing, page 75. 

sorry to find one of the most — learned, 
and candid inquirers into this subject, of the same opin- 
ion as Mr. Sheridan. The authority of Mr. Nares would 
have gone near to shake my own opinion, if I had not rec- 
ollected, that this gentleman confesses he cannot perceive 
the least of a diphthongal sound in the i in strike, which 
Dr. Waliis, he observes, excludes from the simple sounds 
of the vowels. For, if the definition of a vowel sound 
be, that it is formed by one position of the organs, noth- 
ing can be more perceptible than the double position of 
them in the present case, and that the noun eye, which is 
seahaps equivalent to the pronoun J, begins with the 
sound of ain father, and ends in that of ¢ in equal 


this sufficiently provas, that the accent does not neeessa- || Seo Naroe’s English Orenet: page 2, 144. 
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of a bad reader,—but still it is singing, and thereforeessen- || in an oblique, and not in a — line; for, the mo- 
tially different from speaking: for, in speaking, the voice f ment tho straight line of sound, or the monotone, is 
is continually sliding upwards or downwards , and, in sing- adopted, we hear something essentially distinct from 
ing, it is leaping, as it were, from a Jower to a higher, or || speaking. | é 

from a higher to a lower note: the only two possible ways | 7. As high and low, loud and soft, forcible and feeble. 
of varying the human voice with respect to elevation or || are comparative terms, words of one syllable pronounced 
depression : so that, when we are told, by some writers on | alone, and without relation to other words or syllables, 
this subject, that the speaking of the ancients was a kind | cannot be suid to have any accent.{ The only distinc- 
of singing, we are led into the errour of su posing, that | tion, to which such words are liable, is an clevation or 
rc re ng = hag wa yo ep br ply ag gp pel Sy pede roa lege 

1 . 

5. Winasvar in speaking we adopt a singing tone,’ considered singly, rises from a lower to a higher as in 
(which was formerly the case with Puritan preachers,) it | the question WO? which may therefore be called the 
differs essentially from speaking, and can be pricked down || acute accent, and falls from a higher to a lower tone upoa 
upon paper, and be played upon a violin; and whenever |, the same word in the answer V0, which may therefore be 
in singing we adopt a speaking tone, the slide of thistone | called the grave. But when tho accented word or sylla- 
is so essentially distinct from singing, as to shock the ear _ ble is associated with unaccented words or syllables, the 
like the harshest discord. Those, therefore, who rank || acute accent is louder and higher than the preceding, and 
recitative as a medium between _— and speaking, || louder and lower than the succeeding syllables, as in the 
are utterly ignorant of the nature of both, Recitative | question, Satisfactorily did he say? and the grave accent 
crisis of mcmimaltonpediion 7 || cabdlag ayliablen Ik the anower, Hth-altd. catlehistertip 
8 . ' | 

6. If we may have remus to the eye, the most distinct | Those who wish to seo this chair Frsy ara at large, may 
and definite of all our senses, «ve may define musical notea || consult Elements of Elocution, page 183; or RA t 
egal vege cng h eri og 8 ‘falls troe! ‘sigh ts | Oh This Lies of ceoont Hg evident, upon experiment, 

r ow igh, o s from high to 
low, by distinct intervals, as the following straight lines as to pao Ppreeapeane rik and yen such ia the ca 
norance of the modifications of the voice, that we 
: me . | those, who pretend to explain the nature of accent the 

tetheeye; — — the other slides upwards or down- |) vost accurately, when they give us an example of the ac- 
| cent in any particular word, suppose it always pronounc- 

wards, as the following oblique lines ; ran nor is || ed affirmatively and alone ;} that is, as if words were al- 
) me pronounced Baa one pope of voice, and as if 

| there were no difference, with respect to the nature of 

the one more different to the eye, than the other ia to the the accent, whether the word isan sfirmation er 9 ques- 

ear. Those, therefore,who gravely tell us, that the enun- || tion, in one part of the sentence or in another; when 

ciation of the ancients was a kind of musical speaking, | nothing ean be more palpable, to a correct ear, than that 

impose upon us with words to which we can anoex no || the accents of the word voluntary, in the following sen- 

ideas ; and when bar attempt ée illustrate era ee tences, are essentially different : 

speaking pronunciation, by referring us to t tc : : ‘ 

cal cther dialects, they give us a. rhetorical flourish | a heroes oe 

instead of a real example; for, however the Scotch and || } soruntary renigeation. 

other speakers may draw! out the accent, and give the || In both, the accent is on the first syllable. In the first 

vowel a greater length than the English, it is always li sentence, the accented syllable is higher and louder than 








— 





* It is not denied, that the slides in speaking may some- 
times leap, as it were, from a low toa a or froma 
high to a low note; that is, that there may be a very con- 
siderable interval between the end of one of those slides 
and the beginning of another ; as between the high note 
in the word no in the question, Did he say Wo? and the 
Jow note which the same word may adopt in the answer, 
No, he did not. But the sound which composes the note 
of speaking, as it may be called, and the seund which 
composes the note of singing, are essentially distinct; the 
former is in continual motion, while the latter is for a 
given time at reat.—See Note to sect. 23. 


pasinlveon, ir he has a quite different idea of accent. He 
supposes liberty always pronounced by an Englishman in 
one manner, and that asa single word, or at the end of 
a sentence: he has not the least notion of the different 
inflection the sume word may have, accordingly as the ac- 
cent is differently inflected, as we may plasaly perceive 
in tho following question. Is it liberty or licentiousness 
ou plead for? where the English raise the voice on the 
atter syllable, as the Scotch too frequently do. With 
respect tothe quantity of the first syllable, which Mr. 
Forster says the Scotch preserve in this word, [ must dis- 
sent from him totally; for they preserve the accent aod 
alter the rere f ronouncing the first syllable as if 
cented, (that is, according to their definition of accent, || written leeberty. r. Forster calls this syllable long 
ronounced with an elevated tone of voice,) without tell- |! in the English pronunciation of it, I should be glad to be 
ing us how this elevation happened, whether it was an |; told of a shorter accented syllable than the first of Lider- 
elevation of one part of the syllable above the other, or || ty: if he says the accent <= it rendera it long, I 
the elevation of one word or syllable above other words ! answer, this subverts his whole system; for if accent, 
or syllables,—how these distinctions, I say, so absolutely | falling on any vowel, makes it long, the quantity of the 
necessary to a precise idea of accent, should never be || Greek and Latin is overturned, and cane, in the first line 
once mentioned, can be resolved into nothing but that || of the AZneid, must be a spondee. 
attachment to words without ideas, and that neglect of || This is the consequence of entering on the discussion 
experiment, which have involved the moderns in the same || of a difficult point without first defining the terms: noth- 
mist of ignorance and errour. ing but confusion and contradiction can ensue. 


; t I must give this writer great credit for his saying 
¢ That excellent scholar, Mr. Forster, furnishes an ad- || the Scotch pronunciation abounds with the circumflex; 
ditional instance of the possibility of uniting a deep and 


t | for this is really the case; and the very circumflex oppo- 
accurate knowledge of what is called the prosody of the || site to the Greek and Latin, beginning with the grave 
ancients, with a total ignorance of the accent and quan- |’ and ending with the acute. Iam not, however, a little 
tity of his own language. Aftor a thousand examples to | astonished that this did not show him how deficient the 
show how the English is susceptible of every kind of || ancients were in this modification of the voice, which, 
metre a the ancients, (though in all his examples he i though used too frequently in Scotland, is just as much in 
sabattetes Bagiieh accent for Greek and Latin quantity.) || the betiaees voice as the other circumflex; and may be, 
he proceeds to show the difference between the English, | and is often, used in England with the utmost propriety. 
the Irish, and the Scotch pronunciation :— || With respect to the common circumflex on Greek, Latin, 

“ The English join the acute and long time together, a8 || and some French words, the accentual use of it is quite 
in lib’erty; y short. The Scotch observe our quantity, || unknown, and it only stands for long quantity; but fou 
and alter our accent, lidérty' ; y short. When I say they | these circumflexes are demonstrable upon the human voice 
observe our quantity, I maau, they pronounce the same | in speaking, and may be made as evident by experiment 
syllable which we do, but they make it longer. In || as the stress of an accented syllable by pronouncing the 
respect to the circumflex, with whic pee cee Bae | word on which it is placed.—See Rhetorical Grammer, 
abo: it may be remarked, that it is not formed, as the | 3d edit., page 80. 

Greek, Latin, and English, of an acute and grave, but || I must just take notice of the inaccuracy of Mr. Fors 
of a grave and acute, vs, rés, réind, English rédnd, || ter its saying the last syllable of liberty is short, and yo* 
Scotch. \| that it has the circumflex accent : this is contrary to all the 

“The Irish observe our quantity and accent too, but | prosody of antiquity, and contrary to the truth of thecas 
witn a greater degree of spirit or emphasis, which Soali- | in this instance ; for it is the length of the first syllable, 
ger calls oflatio in latitudine, giving to most syllables an | arising from the cireumflex on it, which distinguishes the 
aspiration.”—Essay on A cent and Quantity, page 75. Scotch from the English ee 


Mr. Forster falls exactly into the mistake of Mr. Sheri- 
} 


t How the ancients could make every monosyllable ac- 


| 
| 
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the other syllables; and, in the second, it is louder and 
lower than the rest. The same may be observed of the 
following question : 


Was his resignation réluntary or involuntary? 


where the first syllable of the word voluntary is louder 

and lower than the succeeding syllables; and in the word 

involuntary it is louder and higher. , Who have | 
not ears sufficiently delicate to discern this difference, | 
ought never to open their lips about the acute or grave , 
accent, as they are pleased to call them; let them speak | 
of accent as it relates to stress only, and not to eleva- | 
tion or depression of voice, and then they may speak in- 





telligibly. 

9. A want of this discernment has betrayed Mr. Fors- 
ter ipto obscurity and contradiction. To say nothing of 
his asserting that the English, Irish, and Scotch accents 
differ, (where accent cannot eggs mean stress, for 
then English verse would not verse in Ireland and 
Scotland,) what shall we think of his telling us, that in 
England we pronounce the word ag og with an acute 
accent and long quantity upon the first syllable, and the | 
two last syllables with the grave accent and short quan- | 
tity; and that in Scotland this word is pronounced with | 
& grave accent and Jong quantity on the first syllable, and 
with an acute accent and short quantity on the last ? Now, 
if by accent be meant stress, nothing is more evident than 

hat the English and Scotch, with the exception of ver 
ew words, place the accent on the same syllable; but, i 
elevation be included in the idea of accent, it is as evi- 
dent that the English pronounce the first syllable louder 
and higher than the two last, when they pronounce the 
word either singly or as ending a sentence; as, 


He spoke against the king's majesty: 


and louder and lower than the two last, when it is the 
last accented word but one in a sentence; as, 


He spoke against the majesty of the king: 
or when it is the last word in asking a quostion beginning 
with a vorb ; as, 
Did he dare to speak against the king’s majesty? 


10. Where, then, is the difference, it will be asked, 
between the English and Scotch pronunciation ! I anawer, 
precisely in this; that the Scotch are aptto adopt the 
rising circumflex and long quantity where the English 
use the simple rising inflection and short quantity. Thus 
in the word majesty, as well aa in every other of the 
same form, they generally adopt the rising inflection, as in 
the two last sentences, whether it end a question begin- 
ning with a verb, as, “Is this the picture of his mdjes- 
ty?" or whether it end an affirmative sentence, as, 
“This is the picture of his majesty.” And it is the 
prevalence of this long quantity with the rising inflection, 
that forms the principal difference between the English 
and Scotch pronunciation. 

11. Having thus endeavoured to ascertain the accent 
and quantity of our own language, let us next inquire 
into t ° natare of the accent and quantity of the an- 
cients. 





* Would not any one suppose, that, by Mr. Forster's 
producing this word as an example of the English accent, 
the English always pronounce it one way, and that 
as if it ended a declarative sentence? This is exactly 
_ like the mistake of Priscian in the word natura—See 

sect. 20, in the Notes. 


t So much are the criticks puzzled to reconcile the tragick 
and comick verses of the ancients to the laws of metre, that 
a learned writer in the Monthly Review, for May 1762, 
speaking of the corrections of Dr. Heath, in his notes or 
readings of the old Greek tragedians, says— 

“These emendations are much more excusable than 
such aos are made merely for the sake of the metre, the 
rules of which are so extremely va and various, as 
they are Jaid down by the metrical criticks, that, we will 
venture to say, any chapter in Robinson Crusoe might be 
reduced to measure by them. This is not conjecture: the 
thing shall be proved :— 


fambicus dimeter hy- 
percatalectus 
. Dochmaicus 


. Dactylicus dimeter 
Dochmaicus ex epitri- 
to — et syllaba 
- Dochmaicus 


* As I was rummaging about her, 

{found several. . . . . 

Things that I wanted ; 

A fire shovel and tongs, . 

Two brass kettles, 

A pot to make chocolate, et cl i | 
ome horns of fine glaz’d powder, Euripideus = oi) 

A gridiron, and seve- . pre. penthimi- 


Basis anapestica cum | 
v." syllabe.” i 


Ral other necessaries.’ 


| 12 The long quantity of the ancients must arise either 
_ from a prolongation of the sound of the vowel, or from 
| that delay of voice which the pronunciation of two or 
more consonants in succession are supposed naturally 
to require. Now, vowels were said to be either long by 
| nature, or long by position. Those long by nature} were 
| such as were long, though succeeded by a single conso 
| Pant, as the w in natura, and were a sort of exception to 
| the general rule; for a vowel before a single consonant 
was commonly short, asin every «in the word tumulus. 
Those vowels, which were long by position, were such as 
were succeeded by two or more consonants, as the first @ 
in or ; but, if the long and short quantity of the 
ancients was the same distinction of the sound of the 
; vowel as we make in the words cadence and magic‘, call- 
ing the first a long, and the second short, then the a ia 
mater and perl must have been pronounced like our a in 
later and latter; and those vowels which were long by 
position, as the ain Bacchus and campus, must have been 
sounded by the ancients as we hear them in the English 
words bake and came. 

13. If, therefore, the long quantity of the ancients were 
n© more than a retardation of voice on the consonants, or 
that duration of sound which an assemblage of conso- 
nants is supposed naturally to produce, without making 
any alteration in the sound of the vowel, such long quan- 
tity as this an English ear has not the least idea of. Un- 
less the sound of the vowel be altered, we have not an 
conception of a long or short syllable ; and the first syl- 
lables of banish, banner, and banter, have, to our ears, 
exactly the same quantity. 

14. But, if the long quantity of the ancients arose nat- 
urally from the obstruction the voice meets with in the 
cham ory of two or more consonants, how does it 
xappen that the preceding consonants do not lengthen 
the vowel as much as those which succeed '|| Dr. Gally 
tells us, the reason of this is,“ that the vowel being the 
most essential part of the syllable, the voice hastens tc 
seize it; and, in order to do this, it slurs over all the con- 
sonants that are placed before it, so that the voice suf- 
fera little or no delay. But the case of the consonant that 
follows is not the same: it cannot be slurred over, but 
must be pronounced full and distinct, otherwise it would 
run into and be confounded with the oe syllable. 
By this means the voice is delayed more in the latter than 
in the former part of the syllable, and $7’ is longer than 
ss and 7v longer than Yz)y.” 

must own myself at a loss to conceive the force of 
this reasoning: I have always supposed the consonant, 
when it forms part of a syllable, to be as essential to its 
sound as the vowel: nor can I conceive why the latter 
consonants of a syllable may not be pronounced as rapid- 
ly as the former, without running the former syllable into 
te latter, and thus confounding them together; since no 
such confusion arises when we end the first syllable with 
the vowel, and begin the following syllable with the con- 
sonants, 43 pro-crasting, pro-stratus, &c., as in this case 
there is no consonant to stop the firat ayllable, and pre- 
vent its running into the second: so that Dr. Gally seems 
to have slurred over the matter rather than to have ex- 
plained it: but, as he is the only writer who has attempt- 
ed to account for the manner in which quantity is produc- 
ed by consonants, he is entitled to attention, 

15. In the first place, then, in words of more than one 
syllable, but one consonant can belong to the preceding 

vowel, as the others must necessarily be considered as 
belonging to the succeeding vowel; and, according to Dr. 
Gally, must be hurried over, that the voice may seize its 
favourite letter. As one consonant, therefqre, does not nat- 
urally produce long quantity, where is the delay if the oth- 
er consonants are Earried over? and, consequently, where 
is the long quantity which the delay is supposed to pro- 
duce? This is like adding two nothings together to pro- 
duce a something. 





t If the long quantity of the Greek and Latin arese 
naturally from the retardation of sound occasioned by 
the succeeding consonants, the long vowels, in this situa- 
tion, ought to have been termed long by nature ; and those 
long vowels which come before single consonants should 
have been called long by custom; since it was nothing 
but custom made the vowel ¢ in decus (honour) short, 
and in dedo (to give) long; and the voweloin ovum (an 
egg) long, and in ove (to triumph) short. 


§ I do not here enter into the question concerning the 
ancieat sound of the Latin a, which Lam convinced waa 
like our @ in water; but whether it were like the @ in 
paper, father, or water, ie not of any importance in the 

| present question; the quantity is the same, supposing it 
| to have been any one of them. 
} 


i |{ “ Dissertation agninst pronouncing the Greek Lun- 
| guage according to Accents.”—Dissert. il., page 50, second 


1]45 


| eflition. 
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16. But what does he mean by the necessity there is of | 


pronouncing the latter consonant full and distinct, that it 
may not run into, and be confounded with, the followi 
syllable? Must not every consonant be pronounced fu 
and distinct, whether we pronounce it rapidly or slowly, 
whether before or after the vowel? Is not the str in stra- 
men pronounced as full and distinct as the same let- 
ters in castra, castrametor, &c.! I know there is a 
shadow of difference by pronouncing the vowel in our 
short English manner so as to unite with the s, as if writ- 
ten cass ; but, if we make the preceding vowel Jong, as in 
case, and, according to the rules of syllabication laid | 
down by Ramus, Ward, and the Latin grammarians, car- 
ry the consonants to the succeeding syllable, as if written | 
cay-stray, we find these consonants pronounced exactly | 
in the same mannor: and this leads us to suppose that | 
double consonants were the signs only, and not the effi- | 


cients,of long quantity; and that this same long quantity | 


was not simply a duration of sound upon the consonants 
but exactly what we call long quantity—a lengthening o 
the syund by pronouncing the vowel open, as if we were 
to pronounce the a long in mater, by sounding it as if | 
written mayter ; and the same letter short in pater, as if | 
it were written patter.* 

17. The reason of our repugnance to admit of this | 
analogy of quantity in the learned languages is, that a | 


diametrically opposite analogy nas been adopted in the i 


English, and, I believe, in most modern tongues—an anal-_ 
ogy which make* the vowel long before one consonant, | 
and short before more than one. 
18. If, however, the quantity of the ancients lay only 
in the vowel, which was lengthened and shortened in our 
manner by altering the sound, how strangd must have 
been their poetical Janguage, and how different from the | 
words taken singly! Thus the word nec, which, taken 
singly, must have been pronounced with the vowel short, | 
like our English wor 
line of Virgil, where it is long, 


“ Fulgura, nec diri toties arsére comet,” 


must have been pronounced as if written neek ; just as 
differently as the words proper, of, ma 
man, in the line of Pope, would be pronounced by the 
same rule,— 


“The proper study of mankind is man ;” 
and as if written, 


“The propeer study ove mane-kind ees mane.” 


When to this alteration of the quantity, by the means of 
succeeding consonants, we add that rule— — 


“ Finalem cw#sura brevem producere gaudet,” —— 


which makes the short or doubtful vowel long, that either 
immediately precedes the cwsura, or concludes the hex- 
ameter voree—what must be our astonishment at this 
very different sound of the words arising merely from a 
diVerent collocation of them, and at the strange variety 
owt ambiguity to tho ear this difference must occasion !t 
19, Bat, if thie system of quantity among the ancients 
appenra stcange and unaccountable, our wonder will not 








* What exceedingly corroborates this idea of quantity is, 
the common or doubtful vowels, as they are called ; that 
#4, such as come before a mute and a liquid, as the first ain 
potria, the e in r¢fue, &c.; as in those words the vowel pre- | 
ceding the mute and liquid is either long or short, as the | 
writer or speaker pleases to make it ; but if the conso- | 
nants naturally retarded the sound of the syllable, so as to 
make it long, how could this be’ If the syllnble was to 


he made long, did the speaker dwell longer on the conso- |) 





vunta! and if it was tobe made short, did he hurry them 
over? nud did this make the difference in the quantity of 
these ayliables'—The utter impossibility of conceiving 
thi to have heen the case renders it highly probable that 
the long or short quantity lay only in the vowel. 





f See this idea of the different sound of words, when | 
taken singly, and when in composition, most excellently | 
treated by the author of the Greek and Latin Prosodies, | 


attributed to the present Bishop of St. Asaph, page 101. | 


nkind, ts, and || 


! 
iF 


be diminished when we inquire into the nature of their 
accent. 

20. From what has been said of accent and quantity 
| in our own language, we may conclude them to be essen- 
| tially distinct and perfectly separable; nor is it to be 
doubted that they were equally separable in the learned 
| languages: instances of this from the scholiasts and 
| commentators are innumerable ; but, so loose and indefi- 
| nite are many of their expressions, so little do they seem 
| acquainted with the analysis of the human voice, that « 

great number of quotations are produced to support the 
most opposite and contradictory systems. Thus Vossius 
Henninius, and Dr. Gally, produce a great number 
| quotations which seem to confound accent and quantity, 
by making the acute accent and Jong quantity signify the 
same; while Michaélis, Melancthon, Forster, Primat, 
and many other men of learning, produce clouds of wit- 
nesses from the ancients to prove that accent and quan- 
tity are essentially different. The only thing they seem 
to agree in is, that the acute accent always raises the 
syllable on which it is placed higher than any other in 
the word.§ This is certainly true, in English pronancia- 
tion, if we pronounce the word singly, and terminate it 
as if no other were to follow; but, if we pronounce it in 
a sentence, where it is the last accented word but one, or 
where it is at the end of a question beginning with a verb, 
when we suspend the voice in expectation of an answer, 
we then find the latter syllables of the word, though un- 
| accented, are pronounced higher than the accented sylla 
bie in the former part of the word. See No. 7. 
| 21. But what are we to think of their saying, that every 
| monosyllable is either acuted or circum xed {| If the 
| acute accent signify an elevation of voice, this, with re- 
spect to words of one syllable, must mean elevated above 





| some other word, either preceding or succeeding, since 


elevation is a mere comparative word; but this is not 


neck—in composition, as in the i once mentioned by them; if it have any meaning, there- 


| fore, it must imply that the acute accent is the monosyl- 
lable, pronou with what I should call the risix 
inflection, or rd slide ; and then we can compre 
| how a monosyllable may have the acute accent, without 
| reference to any other word; as, when we begin a syllable 
low, and slide it highor, or begin it high, and slide it lower, 
it may be said to be acute or grave of itself; that is, 
when it is pronounced alone, and independent of other 
words. Unless we adopt this definition cf the acute and 
grave, it will be impossible to conceive what the old 
— mean, when they speak of a monosyilable 
aving the grave or the acute accent. Thus Diomedes 
says, On some words changing their accent—* Si, past 
cum gravi pronunciatur accentu, erit prepositio; si acuto 
erit adverbium, ut longo post tempore veni.” 

It was a canon in the prosody of the Greeks and 
| Romans, that words of more than one syllable must have 
| either an acute or a circumflex accent; and that the 
| other syllables, without an accent, were to be accounted 

grave: but, if this be so, what are we tothink of those 
| numerous monosyllables, and the final syllables of those 
| dissyllables that we see marked with the grave accent ; as, 
| Mév, 20d, cdv, Ocds, "Avijp, x. r. A.1 “ Why, these 
| words,” says Mr. Forster, “ whatever Dr. Gally may con- 
| ceive, had certainly their elevation on the last syllable :” 
and this opinion of Mr. Forster is supported by some of 
the most respectable authorities. 1 
| in common discourse, whatever is higher than the dia 
| pente is held to be extremely vicious. 
| Thus Priscian: “In unaquaque parte orationis arsis 
| et thesis sunt velat in hac parte natura: ut quando dico 
| natu, elevatur vox et est arsis in tu: quando vero ra de 
primitur vox et est thesis.” Any one would conclude 
trom this description of the rising and falling of the 
| voice upon this word, that it could only be pronounced 
one way, and that there was no difference in the compat 
| ative height of the vowel u in the two following sen 
tences : 


Lucretius wrote a book De Rerum WVatura. 
Lucretius wrote a book De Nature Rerum. 
| Whereas it is evident that the word natura is susceptible 


! 





|| of two different pronunciations: in the first sentence the 


syllable tu is louder and higher than the last ; and in the 
second it is louder and lower than the last; and this con- 
| founding of loud with high, and soft with low, seems to 


7 


h 


{ Is it not astonishing that learned men will wrangle || be the great atambling block, both of ancients and mo.’- 


with each other for whole pages about tho sense ofa word | 
io Dionysius of Haliearnassus, upon the differance be-| 


tween singing and speaking sounds, when this difference | 


i# just na open to them by experiment as it was to him | 
Who can sufficiently admire the confidence of Isaac Vos- 


| erns.—Seo No, 7, 8, &c. 


| || Ea vero qu sunt syllabe unius erunt acota aut flexa ; 
_ ne sit aliqua vox sine acuta.—Quinet. lib. i. c. 5 


| The seeming impossibility of reconciling accent and 


sius, who says-—* In canta latins evagari sonos. quam in|) quantity made Herman Fanderhe,dt, the author of a 

rocitatione aut communi sermone, utpote inquo vitioram || small treatise, entitled, “Arcanuia Accentuum Grace 

habeatur, si vox ultra diapente seu tres tonos et semit > | rum,” consides the marks of Greek accentuation as re 

nium, acantur.” In singing, the sound has a larger comn- || ferring not to syllabick, but oratoric J accent. But, as Mr 

Has8 than in reading of common apeahing, iusomuch that, Forster observes, if this oe were true, we should 
4 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT. 


23 With respect to the power of the accent in both 
the Greek and Latin languages, nothing can be better 
established by the ancient grammarians, than that the 
acute accent did not Jengthen the syllable it fell upon; 
and that short syllables, remaining short, had often the 
acute accent. This opinion haa been irrefutably main- 
tained by Mr. Forster,* and the author of Observations 
on the Greek and Latin Prosodies ; though as strenuously 
denied by De. Gally,t Isaac Vossius, and Henninius; and 
these last seem to have heen persuaded of the insepara- 
hje concomitancy of the acute accent and long quantity, 
from the impossibility they sup 1 there was of sepa- 
rating them if any language. Bat, if we make our eurs, 
and not our eves, judges of quantity, can any thing be 
more palpable than the short quantity of thé accented 
syllables of présetyte, dnodyne, tribune, and tamate ; and 
the long quantity of the final syllables of these words : 
And, when we pronounce the Greek and Latin words, 
opd\dw, fallo, dupw, ambo, nothing can be more evi- 
dent than the long quantity of the final vowel, though 
without th accent, and the short quantity of the initial 
and accented sylinble. 

24. As to the loug quantity arising from the succession 
of two consonants, which the ancients are uniform in 
asserting, if it did not mean that the preceding vowel ! 
was to lengthen its sound, as we should do by pronoun- 
cing the a fh scatter as we doin skater, (one who skates,) 
T have no conception of what it meant ;{ for, if it meant 
that only the time of the syllable was prolonged, the 
vowel retaining the same sound, I must confess as utter an 
inability of comprehending this ag gr ty in the 
Greek and Latin as in English. Banigh, banner, and 
banter, have, to our ears, the first syllable equally thort ; 
the same may be observed of senate, seminary, sentence, 
and sentiment; and if, as an ingenious critick$ has as- 
serted, the ancients pronounced both the consonants in 
callidus, fallo, &c,, that is, finishing one / by separating 
the tongue from the palate before the other is begun, 
tuch a pronunciation must necessarily augment the num- 
ber of syllables, nearly as if written calelidus, falelo, 


— 


: 


i 


&c., and is therefore contrary to all the rules of ancient | 


prosody; nor would this pronunciation, to our ears, give 





not meet with the same word constantly accented in the 
same monner, as we see it at present. A word's orator- 
ical accent will vary according to the general sentiment 
of the passage wherein it occurs; bat its syllabick accent 
will be invariably the same, independent of its connexion 
with other words in the same sentence, exeept in the case 
of encliticks, and a few others."—E£ssay on Accent and 


Quantity, page 25. 


* But when Mr. Forster endeavours to explain how 
this is to be done, he has recourse to musiek :— 

“Notwithstanding the reluctance of Vossius, Hen- 
ninius, and thousands atter them, to admit the acute as 
compatible with a short time, if I could have them pear 
me witha flute in my hand, or rather with an organ be- 
fore us, T would engage to convince them of the consia- 
tency of these two. I would take aay two keys next to 
each other, one of which would consequently give a sound 
lower than the other: suppose the words dee before us, 
or dpoveav, both which words Vossias would circumflex 
on the pennitimate, instead of giving an acute to the first, 
according to our present marks: I would, conformably to 





{ 


| 


these marks, just touch the highor key for the initial 4, |) 
and take my finger off immediately; and then touch the || 


lower key, on which | would dwell longer than [ did on 


the higher, and that would give me a grave with a long 


time for Ube syllable cc; the same lower key I would just 
touch again, aud instantly leave it, which would give me 
f grave with a short time for de: decde. Now, if this 
can be done on a wind instrament within the narrow 
Compass of two notes, it may be done tty the organ of 
human s;cech, which are of the nature of a wind instru- 
mout, tr ordinary pronunciation, For the sounds of our 
Voice :1 common speech differ from those of such musical! | 
inst. :ments, oot in guadity, bat in arithmetical discrete 

qiantity or number only, as hath been observed befure, 

aod is confirmed by the decisive judgement of that nice 

and discerning eritick, Dionysius of Halictrmnssos. Here 

then ja, to demonstration, an acute tone consistent with | 
a short time, and a grave tone with a long one.” 1, 342, 

343—To this T may add the observation made by the 
author of the Essay on the Harmony ef Language :— 
“Strange it secms, that the author of this passage 
should maintain an opinion so contrary to truth, so re- 


urly experience, as that the union of the acute tone || 
with « short quantity seldom oceurs in English pro-! 
lay Heh is hardly practicable by an English |. 
voice.” still more strange, I may add, is it, that | 
these two authors should net see that the experiment, | 
which is called a demonstration, has neothirg to de with +! 
*he point in question. It — ton®s that rise or fall , 
H 


the least length to the preceding vowel, any more than 
the succeeding mute does in sentence and sentiment. 

25. When these observations on the accent and quan- 
tity of the ancients are all put together, shall we wonder 
that the learned and ingenious author of Elements of 
Criticism|| should go so far as to assert, that the dactyles 
and spondees of hexameter verse, with respect to pronun- 
ciation, are merely ideal, not only with us, but that they 
were so with the ancients themselves! Few, however, 
will adopt an opinion which will necessarily imply that 

the Greek and Latin criticks were utterly ignorant of the 
nature of their own Janguage: and every admirer of 
those excelleut writera will rather embrace any explana- 
tion of accent and quantity, than give up Dionysius of 
| Halicarnassus, Cicero, Quintilian, and Longious. Sup- 
pose, then,as a last refugo, we were to try to read a Greek 
or Latin verse, both by accent and quantity, in the man- 
ner they have prescribed, and see what such a trial wiii 
produce. 

26. By quantity, let us suppose the vowel lengthened 
to express the long quantity; and by the acute accent, 
the rising inflection, as explained above. 


Tityré, ta pdtul@ récubans sdb tégmine fagi, 
Sylvéstrem ténui masam meditaris avéna. 


Titfré, 1G patil® récibans sib tégminé fagt, 
SPlvéstrém ténii misim méditarls avena. 


Teétyre toé patulee récubanes sodb teégmine fagi, 
Seelveéstreem ténui modédsame meditéris aveéna, 


Mijuw deide Gea TnAniddew ‘Aytdjjos 

ObdAoptyny, h pupl’ "Ayarois Gve FOrey 

Mijviv Weide O84 Tj Agiaded “Ay iA HOS 

Ovdpiviy, i) pipi dyaiots adyé LOjx«y. 
Mé@an-in 4-eye-de The-dy Pea-lea-e-~i-dyo A-kil-léa-oase 
Ow-lom-mén-cen hee muo-re a-kay-oés dil-ge éth-ce-kee 


be 


of pronoun- 


27. Now there are but four possible wa 
rfect song: 


cing these verses without going into a 
ee direemebehicay , 
fe  iajpns ree intervals, and not such as rise or fall by 
‘ slidea, or impereeptible ones. Let it once be allowed that 
| the Greeks and Romans sung their language, instead of 
‘speaking it, and then the acute or grave arcent, with long 
‘or short quantity, is easily conceived: but it is not 
} about musical, but Hanger ae F tones that we inquire; and, 
though the authority of Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
jcited for the nature of the speaking voice as distinct, in 
degree only, and not in kind, frown singing, I boldly assert 
‘that this js not matter of authority but of experiment, 
j) and that singing end speaking are as distinct as motion 
and rest. It is true some motion may be so slow as not 
to be perceived ; but then it is to be considered as rest; 
as a curve moy approach so near to a right line as not to 
be distinguishable from it; but in these cases, where the 
| serises, and not the understanding, are addressed, things 


a 








j) are to be estimated for just what the senses value them 


at.—De non apparcntibus, et de non existentibus, eadem 
est ratio, 


t If the acute accent, or stress, as Dr. Gally calls it, 
made the short syllable long, what becomes of the metre 
(of verse? How will be scan “ Arma virumque cano i” 


t If the double consonants naturally made a syllable 
i longs 1 shoul be glad to know bow there could be excep- 
tions to this rule! How could Ammonius say, that the 
second syllable of eéraypa was long, when the word wea 
used in one particular sense, and short in another? And 
| how could Cicero say, that the first letter of Inclytus 
was short, and the first of insanus and tnfelix long, if 
two succeeding consouants naturally lengthened the eyl- 
lable: Dr. Forster, indeed, attempts to reconcile this 
contradiction, hy observing that Cicero does not say, the 
first syllable of Inclytus is short, but the first letter ; but, 
it may be demanded, what is tt that makes the sytlable 
| long or short, bnt the length or shortness of the vowel? 
'If the double cousonants necessarily retard the sound of 
| the vowel, the second sylinble of kdraypa, nod the first. 
of incfytus, could not poasibly be pronounced short; and 


particularly the latter word could not be eo pronounced, 


/ As it has the accent on he first syllable. See sect. 16, in 


i the Note. : 
§ Fesay upon the Harmony of Language, page 228, 


, |; 253. Robsoa, 1774. 
pesca! to his own purpose, so belied by daily and || 
oO 


|| Elements of Criticism, vol. ii., page 106, See alse 
the Essay upon the Harmony of Language, page 234. 


This, [may be bold fo eny, is coming to the point at 
once, without hiding ont ignorance by supposing that the 
ancients had some mystcrious way of pronouncing, which 
we areutterly incapable of conceiving. Mr. Sheridan tella 
ts, that “the aucients did ulserve the distinction of ac- 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT. 


@he 18, te pronounce the accented syllable with the falling || cumflex accent; which is, that it was a combination of 
inflection, and the unaccented syllable with tbe same ia- | the acute and grave upon the same sels ble. ‘This is so 
flection in a lower tone, which is the way we pronounce || incomprehensible to moderu ears, that scarcely any one 
our own words when we give them the accent with the || but the author of the present Obscrvations has attempted 
falling inflection: the second is, to pronounce the accent- || toexplain it by experiment. It stands for nothing but 
ed syllable with the rising inflection, and the unaceented || long quantity in eyo schools ; and, contrary to the 
syllables with the same inflection in a lower tone, which | cleurest testimonies of antiquity, it has, by Dr. Gally$ 
we never hear in our own la : the third is, to pro- | dnd a late respectable writer on the Greek and Latin 
nounce the accented a ac with the falling inflection, | Prosedies, been explained away into nothing more than 
and the unaccented syliables with the rising, in a lower | the acute accent. But, if it means a raising and falling 
tone ~ and the fourth, to pronounce the accented syllable | of the voice upon the same syllable, which is the defiai- 
with the rising inflection, and the unaccented with the || tion the ancients uniformly give of it, it is just as easy to 
fulling, in a lower tone, None of theae modes but the conceive asa raising and falling of the voice upon succes- 
first and last do we ever hear in our own language: the |, sive syllables; or, ia other words, a> going from a lower 
second and third seem too difficult to permit us to sup- | tone to a higher upon ope syllable, a from a higher to 
pose that they could be the natural current of the haman || a lower upon the next: and this consideration leads me 
voice in any language. The first leaves us no possible to conjecture, that the acute accent of the ancients was 
means-of explaining the circumilex ; but the last, by do- |) really the rising inflection, or upward slice of the voice ; 
ing this, gives us the strongest reason to suppose that the || for, this being once sup ; hothing is »0 casy as to 
Greek and Latin acute accent was the rising inflection, || demonstrate the circumflex in our own language , which, 
and the grave accent the falling inflection, in a lower tone. | without this clew, it will be impossible t. do in the an- 
28. But if the reader were sufficiently acquainted with || cient languages; and, even with it, we must be astonished 
theee infloctions of voice, or could be present while | ex- | they had but one circumflex; since it is just ax easy to 
emplified them to him, | doubt not that he would immo- | fall and raise the voice upon the same syllable, aa to 
diately say, it was impossible so monotonous a pronun- |) raise and fall it.}j 
ciation could be that of the Greeks and Romans:* but | 30. But our wonder at these peculiarities of the Greek 
when we consider the monotony of the Scotch, Welsh, || and Latin languages will cease, when we turn our 
and Irish, why should we wonder that other nations | thoughts to the dramatick performances of the people 
should be as monotonous! Let us view the Greek and | who spoke these languages. Can any thing astonish us 
Latin pronunciation on which side we will, we must, to |! more than that all their tragedies and comedies were set 
be consistent with their own rules, foel them to be ex- ij te musi a gore accompanied by musical instru- 
tremely monotonous. According to the laws of ancient |meuts’ How ia our laughter, as well as our wonder, 
prosody, every unaccented vyllable must be lower than excited, when we are told that sometimes one actor gee 
that which is accentod ; and, if so, a most disagreeable || ticulated while another recited a spocch, and that the 
monotony must necessarily ensue: for, as every word in | greater admiration was bestowed upon the former! Nay 
Latin, and almost every word in Greek, of more than one | to raise the ridicule to the highest pitch, we are infor 
syllable, ended with the grave accent, that is, in a lower || that actors in their speeches, and the chorua in their 
tone than the preceding syllables, almo#t every word in |, songs, accompanied the performances by dancing; that 
those languages ended with the same tone, let that tone || the actors wore masks lined with brass, to give an echo- 
have been what it would. ing sound to the voice, and that these masks were wark- 
29. Lam supported in this conjecture, notwithstanding || ed with one passion on one side, and with a contrary 
all the fine thingst the ancients, and many of the moderns, i passion on the other; and that the actor turned that side 
shy of the variety and harmony of the Greek and Latin | to the spectators which corresponded to the passion of 
languages, by the definition which they give of the cir- || the speech he was reciting. These extraordinary cir- 


' 














cents by an elevation and depression of voice; but the || blind admiration and empty flourish of an overgrowa 
manner in which they did it must remain for ever a || schoolboy concluding his theme. 

gocret to us; for, with the living tongue, perished the |) , : 

tones also ; which we in vain endeavour to seek for in § Dissertation against Greek Accents, page 53. 
their visible marks."—Lectures on Elocution, 4to edition, 
page 19.—From these and similar observations in many 
of our writera, one would be tempted to imagine, that the 
organs of speaking in ancient Greece and Rome were tc- 
tally different from those of the present race of men in 
Europe. 


* Dr. Barney tells us, that Meibomius, the great and 
learned Meibomius, when prevailed upon at kholm 
to sing Greek strophes, set the whole court of Christina 
ina roar; as Naudé did in executing a Roman dance. || produced in the sense of a sentence by changing the 
And Scaliger obsorves, that, if the nice tonical pronuncia- | place of the emphasis: but no such instance appears 
tion of the ancients could be expressed by a modern, it | among the ancients; not one poor Will you ride to tows 
would be disagreeable to our ears, to day! 

4 ‘ a Our wonder will increase when we consider that tho 

_t This is certainly too general an assertion, if we con- |! ancients frequently mention the different meaning of a 
sider the real pronunciation of the Greek language accord- | word as it was dilferently accented : that ie, as the aeute 
ing to accent; as it must bo allowed that a great number |) oy circumflex was placed upon one sylfable or another ; 

Greek words were accented with the acute or circum- || byt they never hint that the sense of a sentence is altered 
flex on the Jast syllable ; but whea we consider the modern | ' by an omphasis being placed upon different rerds, Tho 

ronunciation of Greek, which confounds it with the t ambiguity arising from the same word being differently 
satin, we shall not have occasion to recall the assertion. l| secented le 20 happily exemplified by the author of the 
To which we may add, that those words in Greek that |’ Greek and Latin Prosodies, that I shall use his words :— 
were cireumflexed on the last syllable, may very properly |'« gjerander Aphrodisiensis illustrates this species of 
be said to end with the grave accent; and that those | sophism, hy a well-chosen example of a law, in which the 
which had a grave upon the final syllable altered the | sense depends entirely upon the accuracy of accentuat ion, 
grave to an acute only when thoy were pronounced alone, ‘Eralpa youcta el ‘dopuly énuécia terw. The word 
whew they came before an enclitick, or when they were Snudova, with the acute accent upon the antepenalt, is 


ee | the neuter nominative plural, in apposition with ypuvele. 
| 


|| To add to our astonishment, that the Greek and Latin 
languages had but one circumflex, what eran be more 
wonderful, than that, among so many of the ancients, 
/ who have written on the causes of eloquence, and who 
_ have descended to such trifling and childish observations 
upon the importance of letters and syllables, we should 
not find a single author who has taken notice of the im- 
rtance of emphasis upon a single word! Our modern 
ks of elocution abound with instances of the change 











And the sense is, ‘Ifa courtesan wear golden trinkets, let 
them (viz. her golden trinkets) be forfeited to the publick 
use.’ But if the accent be advanced to the penult, the 


have all been weakened; the system of philosophy bas || word, without any other change, becomes the forinine 
been contracted : ideas have failed in poetry, and force || Hominative singuinr, and must be taken in apposition 
and energy in song. Truth no longer subsists cnong |! with érefpa. And thus the sense will be,‘ If a courtesan 
mankind: the philosopher speaks not at present through ) wear golden trinkets, let her become publick property. 
the mediam of poetry; nor is poetry heard any more || This is a very notable instance of tho political gy ae 
through the vebicle of melody.”"—" Now, to my appre- || tance of accents, of written accents, in the Gieek Ian- 
hensicn.” says Dr. Burney, “the reverse of all this iv} guage. For, if this law had been put in writing with- 
exactty true: for, by being separated, each of theve pro- | out any accent upon the word ¢xyécia, there would 
fexsions receives a degree of cultivation which fortifies |, have been no means of deciding between two constreec- 
and renders it more powerful, if not more illustrious. \! tions ; either of which, the words, io th te, would 
The musiek of ancient philosophers, and the philosophy of equally have admitted: and it most havé femained sc 
modern musicians, [ take to be pretty equal in excol- |) inexplicable doubt, whether the legislator meamt, that the 
lence."——Historu of Musick, vol. i. page 162.—flere we | poor woman should only forfeit ber trickvts, of become 
eee good sense aad sciuid philosophy coutrusted with the © publick slave.” 1s 


t The Grecian sage, (says Dr. Burney,) according to 
Gravina, was at once a philosopher, a poet, and a musi- 
cian, “In separating these characters,” says he, “ they 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT. 


'make mere speaking,though with the utmost energy, ap- 
‘pear flat and insipid. Let the human voice be but in a 

fine tone, and let this tone be intensely impassioned, and 
| it will infallibly, as Milton expresses it, 


ce  6take the 
‘ 


cumstances are not gathered from obscure passages of 
the ancients, picked up here and there, but are brought to 
us by the general and united voice of all antiquity; and 
therefore, however surprising, or even ridiculous, they | 
may seem, are undoubtedly true. ison'd 
31. Perhaps it will he said, 1s it possible that those who |, ‘And lap it in Elsi prison soul, 

bave left us such proofs of their good sense, and exquisite | RG Rp AE OR Bl JSR ne 

taste, in their writings, statues, medals, and seals,coukl || 33. Whot may tend to reconcile us still more to this 
be so absurd in their dramatick representations® The | dramatick nvusick, is the sing-song manner, as it is 





thing is wonderful, it, may be answered; but not more 
so than that they should not have soen the use of stir- 
rups in riding, of the polarity of the loadstone in sailing, 
and of several other modern discoveries, whic: soem to 
have stared them full in the face without their perceivin 

it.* But is there any thing more common than to tind 


not only individuals, but a whole people, who, though | 
remarkably excellent in some things, are surprisingly de- || 


ficient in others? Fo true is the observation of Middleton, 
who, speaking of those who have written on the pronun- 
ciation of the Greek and Latin languages, says: “ Ab 


illis vero scriptoribus etsi plurima ingeniose atque eru- | 


dite disputata sint, nonnulla tamen deesse, multa dubié, 
quedam ctinm falso posita animadverti;. idque hac in 
causa accidisse, quod iu ceteris plerisque solet, at morta- 
lium nemini detur rem invenisse simul et perfecisse.— 
De Lat. Lit. Pronun. 

32. That singing a part in a tragedy should seem so 
unnaturalt to us, arises chiefly from our being so little 
accustomed to it. Singing in the pulpit seems to tha 
full as extraordinary, and yet this song was so powerful 
about a century or two ago, and Jater in Scotland,} as to 


a 


* We have the strongest proof in the world that the 


|| called, of pronouncing tragedy, which very geneealy 
| prevailed before the time of Mr. Garrick, and which now 
' prevails among some clusses of speakera, and is preferred 
|| by them to what we call the more natural manover. 
|! This ppobnioas undulating pronunciation, is what the 
| actors geuerally burlesque by repeating the line, 


Tum ti tum ti, tum ti tum ti tum ti: 


‘and thoagh this mode of declamation is now ¥o much 
' despised, itis highly probable that it was formerly held 
j in estimation.§ . 

|| 3b Now, if we auppose this drawling pronunciation, 
‘| which, though very sonorous, is precisely speaking, und 
‘essentially different from singing; if we suppose thie to 
|, have been the conversation pronunciation of the Greeks 
‘| and Romans, it may possibly throw some Jight upon the 
' manver in which they pronounced by accent and quan- 
|| tity at the same time; for, though we can sufficiently 
fj conceive that, in commou speaking, in our own language, 
| we can make the accented syllable short, and the unac- 
| cented syllable long, as in the words qualify, specify, 
'| elbow, inmate, &c.; yet, in the drawling pronunciation 
1 


| 


' 








“TI know not whether justice has been done to these 


ancient Greeks made use only of capital letters, that they || melodies: all Lean say is, that no pains bave been spared 
were utterly ignorant of punctuation, and that there was | to place them in the clearest and most favourable point 
not the least space between words or sentences, but that | of view! and yet, with all the advanteges of modern 


there was an equal continuation of letters, which-the 
reader was obliged to ig oor without any assistance 
from points or distances. Without the clearest evidence, 
could we suppose, that, while composition had reached 
the perfectivn it had done in Greece, ortho pre was in 
a state of barbarity worthy of the Cape of Good Hope? 


Can any thing give ux a more ludicrous idea thao the )) 


practice of the ancients in sometimes splitting a word at 
the end of the line, and commencing the next line with 
the latter part of the word: This must have been 
nearly as ridiculous as the following English verses in 
rmitation of this absurd practice :— 


7 Lic you tempt a danger high, 
When you would steal from angry li- 
Oness her cubs, and svon shall tly 


inglorious. 


Por know the Romans you shall find 

By virtue more and generous kind- 

Ness, than by force or frtune bligd, 

victorious. 

Notwithstanding the hackneyed epithet of Gothick bar- 
barity applied to verse in rhyme, is it not wonderful that 
a specica of versification, approved by Italy, France, and 
England, in their best periods of poetry, should never 
once have been tried by the Greeks and Romans !—that 
they should never have atraggled, either by chance or for 
the suke of change, into so pleasing a jingle of sounds: 
They who would write poems, aud so lengthen or shorten 
the lines as to form axes, wings, and altars, might, with- 
out any imputation on their taste, have, now and then, 
condescended to rhyme. In short, that the ancients 
should never bave slid into rhyme, is a circumstance 
which would never have been believed, had it been possi- 
ble to doubt it: and I fear it most be classed with that 
Jong catalogue of unaccountables, with which their pros- 
ody, their rhetorick, and their drama, abound. 


Tt Perhaps our unwillingness to believe that the ancient 
dramas were set to musick, arises from a vory mistaken 
notion we have of their skill in that art. It is true we 
have vot the same materials for judging of their musick 
ua we have of their poetry and sculpture; but their ig- 
norance of counterpoint, and the poverty of their instru- 
ments, sufficiently show what little progress they had 
made in it. Those very fow remains of their mausick, 
which have reached us, contirm us in this conjecture ; 
and it is to the indefatigabic pains of so good a scholar, 
and so excellent a musician, ok Dr. Burney, that we are 
indebted for an illustration of it. 

“At the end of a Greek edition of the astronomical 
poet, Aratus, called Phenomena,” says Dr. Burney, “and 
their Scholia, published at Oxford in 1762, the anony- 
mous editor, supposed to be Dr. John Fel!, among several 
other pieces, has enriched the volume with three hymna, 
which he sa to have been ridcieghe a Greek poct 
called Dionysius; of which the first is addressed to the 
muse Calliope, the second to Apollo, and the third to 
Nemesis; and these hymns are accompanied with the 


notes of ancient musick to which they used to be sung. 


I notes and modern measures, if I had been told that they 
| came from the Cherokees or the Hottentots, I should not 
')| have been surprised at their excellence. 

‘| “[ have tried them in every key and in every measure 
‘that the feet of the verses would allow: and, as it has 
} been the opinion of some, that the Greek scale and mu- 
|| sick should be read Hebrew-wise, | have even inverted 
', the order of the notes, but without being able to aug- 
| ment their grace and elegance. The most charitable sup- 
| position that can be admitted concerning them is, that 
tho Greek iy , being itself accentuated and sono- 
rous, wanted less assistance from musical refinements, 
than one that was more harsh and rough; and musick, 
boing still a slave to poetry, and wholly governed by its 
| feet, derived all its merit and effocts from the excellence 
| of the verse, and swevtness of the voice that sung, or 
| rather recited it: for mellifluous and affecting voices 
| nature bestows, from time to time, on some gifted mor- 
, tals in all the habitable regions of the earth ; and even the 
| natural effusions of these must ever have been heard with 
| dotiget- But, as musick, there needs no other proof of 








the povert of ancient melody, than its being confined to 
long and short syllables. .We have some airs of the most 
graceful and pleasing kind, which will suit no arrange- 
ment of syllables to be found in any poetical numbers, 
ancient or modern, and which it is impossible to express 

| by mere syllables in any language with which | am at all 
acquainted.” 

r. Burney's conjecture, that the Greek musick was 
entirely subservient to verse, accounts for the little atten- 
i tion which was paid to it in a separate state; it accounts 
| for the effects with which their musick was accompanied, 
and for the total uselessness of counterpoint. Simple mol- 
ody is the fittest masick to nccompany words, when we 

wish to understand what is act ty simple melody is the 
| inusick of the great bulk of mankind; and simple melody 
‘is never undervalued, till the ear bas been eufficient! 
| diseiplined to discover the hidden melody, which is still 
, essential to the most complicated and claborate harmony. 


t The Rev. Mr. Whitfield was a highly animated and 
energetick preacher, without the least tincture of that 
ltone which is called canting. When he went to Seot- 
land, where this tone was in high estimation, though his 
doctrine was ia perfect unison with that of his auditors, 
his simple and natural, though earnest manner of epeak- 
ing, was looked upon, at first, as a great defect. He 
' wanted, they said, the holy tone. . 


( This cant, which, though disgustful now to all but 
|| mere rusticks, on account of its being out of fashion, was 
| very probably the favourite modulation in which heroick 
| verses were recited by our uncestors. So fluctuating are 
‘the taste and practices of mankind! But whether the 
| power of language bas received any advantage from the 

| change just mentioned (namely, pronouncing words in a 

more simple manner) will appear at least very doub*ful. 
when we recollect the stories of its former triumphs, and 

| the inherent charms of musical sounds.—The Art of 
delivering Written Leagues page 73, 

















OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK AND LATIN ACCENT. 
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| 


| 


‘ 


we have been speaking of, the long unaccented vowels in 
these words are made much longer, and consequently 
more perceptible, ’ 

35. But, if the accent of our language is so different 
from that of the Greck and Latin, our pronunciation 
must necessarily be very different likewise. ‘The acute 
accent of the ancients being always higher than either 
the preceding or succeeding syllables, and our accent, 
though always higher than the preceding, being some- 
times Jower than the succeeding syllables, (see sect. 7,) 
there must certainly be a wide difference between our 
aerate EP and theirs. Let us, hdwever, explain the 

reck and Latin accent as we will,—let it be by singing, | 
drawling, or common speaking,—it will be impossible to | 
tell how a monotony could be avoided, when almost every | 
word, of more than one syllable, in these languages must | 
necessarily have ended in the same tone, or, if you will, | 
with the same grave accent.* 

36, After all, that the Greeks and Romans, in explain- | 
ing the causes of metrical and prosaick harmony, should — 
sometimes descend to such minute particulars as appear | 
to us trifling and imaginary, and at the same. time neg- | 
lect things which appear to us so essential ;—that they | 
should be so dark, and sometimes so contradictory, in| 
their account of accent and quantity, as to furnish oppo- | 
site systems among the moderns with ample quotations | 
in favour of each ;—is this more wonderful than that Mr. | 
Sheridan,} who was so good an actor, and who had spent | 
so much time in studying and writing on elocution, | 








* Whore was all that endless variety with which the. 
moderns puff off the Greek language, when it bad but 
ove circumflex: The human voice is just as capable of 
falling and rising upon the same syllable as rising and. 
falling; and why so palpable a combination of sounds as | 
the former should be utterly unknown to the Greeks and | 
Latins, can be resolved into nothing but (horresco refe-| 
rens) their ignorance of the principles of human speech. | 


t Nec illi (Demostheni) turpe videbatur vel optimis | 
relictis magistris ad canes se conferre, et ab illis 9 litera | 
vim et maturam petere, illorumque in sonando, quod satis | 
esset, morem imitari—4d, Meker. de vet. et rect. Pron. | 
Ling. Grece, page 14. 

It is an observation of Chambers, author of the Cyclo- 

ia, that nonsense sounds worse in the English than | 
n any other age: let us by the pig edema by | 
translating the above passage :—" Nor did Demosthenes 
think it below him to leave the company of the most 
reapectable people of Athens, and go to the dogs, in order 
to learn from them the nature of the letter r, and, by ob- 
serving the sound they gave it, to imitate, as much as 
was necessary, their fhanner of pronouncing it.” 

What encomiums do we meet within Cicero, of the 
delicacy of the ears even of the common people of Rome! 
who, if an actor on the stage made the least errour in ac- 
cent or quantity, were immediately sensible of it, and 
would express their disapprobation. But I am apt to 
think thet an English actor, who should pronounce thed- 
tre, senator, or conguést, with the accont on the second 
syliable, would not escape better than the Roman. 


| 
{ “The Scotchman utters the first syllable of battle, 
borrow, habit, in the middle tone, dwelling on the vowel ; 
and the second with a sudden clevation of the voice, and 
short; as, b@-tle, bdu-rd,hd-bit. The Englishman utters 
both syllables without any perceptible change of tone, 
and in equal time; as, bat'-tle, bor'-row, hab'-1t."—rt of 
Reading, page 77.—The smallest degree of attention 
might have taught Mr. Sheridan, that, though this is the 
vailing, it is not the invariable pronunciation of a 
tchman; and that this elevation of voice, though | 


; 


more perceptible in a Scotchman from his drawling out | 


} 
; 
! 


should say that accent was only a louder pronunciation 
of the accented syllable, and not a higher! Bot, as this 
same Mr. Sheridan, in his art of Reading, has excel- 
lently observed, that our perception of Latin quantity 
is imaginary, and arises not from the ear, but only from 
association, like spelling; so it may be observed, that the 
confusion and obscurity which reign — all our wri- 
ters on accent and quantity, seem to ariso from an ideal 
perception of long quantity produced by double conse- 
nants; from confounding stress and quantity, which are 
so totally different ; ond from mistaking loud for high, 
moe for low, contrary to the clearest definitions of 
eac 
37. But till the human voice, which is the same in all 
figes und nations, is more studied and better underatood, 
and till u notation of speaking sounds is adopted, I de- 
— of conveying my ideas of this subject with sufficient 
clearness upon paper. I have, however, marked such an 
outline as may be easily filled up by those who study 
speaking with half the attention they must do musick. 
rom an entire conviction that the ancients had a nota- 
tion of speaking sounds, and from the actual experience 
of having formed one myself, I think I can foresee that 
some future philosophical inquirer, with more Jearning, 
more leisure, and more credit with the world than I have, 
will be able to unravel this mystery in letters, which has 
so long been the opprobrium et cruz grammaticorum, the 
reproach and torment of grammarians. 
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his tones, is no loss real in an Englishman, who pro- 
nounces them quicker, and uses them less frequently; 
that is, he mixes the downward inflection with them, 
which produces a variety. But these two inflections of 
voice Mr. Sheridan was an utter stranger to.—See Ele- 
ments of Elocution, part ii. page 183, 


§ Nothing is more fallacious than that perception we 
seem to have of the sound of words being expressive of 
the ideas, and becoming, as Pope calls it, an echo to the 
sense. This coincidence, as Dr. Johnson observes in one 
of his Ramblers, seldom exists any where but in the 
imagination of the reader. den, who often wrote as 
carelessly as he thought, and often thought as carelessly 
as he lived, be a commendation of the sweetness and 
smoothness of two lines of Denham in praise of the 
Thamee— 


“ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull; 
“ Strong without rage, without o nad es full :" 


and this commendation of Dryden’s has been echoed by 
all subsequent writers, who have taken it for granted, that 


|| there is a flow in the lines similar to that of the object 


described; while the least attention to those stops, so 
necessary on the accented and antithetick worda, will 
soon convince us, that, however expressive the lines 
may be, they are as rugged, and as little musical, es 
almost any in the language. 

A celebrated critick observes—“ I am apt to think the 
harmony of the verse was a secret to Mr. Dryden, sincs 
it is evident he was not acquainted with the cmsural 
stops, by which all numbers are harmonized. Dr. Bentley 
| has observed, the beauty of the second verse consists in 

the ictus that sounds on the first syllable of the verse, 
| which, in English heroicks, should sound on tho second: 
‘for this  rse is derived from the Trimeter Jambick, Bra- 
| chycatalectick,”~-Manwari "g's Stichology, page 71. 
| _When [ read such profound observations in such learn- 
ed terms, it brings to my mind the Mock Doctor in the 
farce, who shines away to the illiterate ~~ by repeat- 











ing qua maribus, &c., and makes him most pa 
thetically exclaim—Oh, why did J neglect my studies ? 
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